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PREFACE   TO   S-SH.  °°<V 


THIS  half-volume,  containing  the  words  from  the  beginning  of  S  to  the  end  of  Sh,  includes  '$^31  MaiV''';    >  <, 
words,  3,470  Combinations  explained  under  these,  and  4,192  Subordinate  entries  ;  in  all  17,093.     The'cdwio.us 
combinations,  illustrated  by  quotations  but  not  requiring  explanation,  number  3.551  more,  making  a  totaY'bf' -,  ( 

20,644.     Of  the  Main  words,  1,671  are  marked  t  as  obsolete,  and  477  are  marked  |j  as  alien  or  not  fully  0/^,.j, 
naturalized.* 

The  half-volume  may  be  divided  naturally  into  two  portions,  which  differ  markedly  with  regard  to  the 
etymological  character  of  the  words  included.  The  words  from  5  to  Sgraffito  form  a  fairly  typical  specimen 
of  the  composition  of  the  English  vocabulary ;  all  its  linguistic  sources  are  copiously  represented,  and  probably 
in  something  like  their  average  proportions.  The  words  of  classical  and  French  origin,  taken  together, 
outnumber  all  the  rest,  and  (notwithstanding  the  greater  average  length  of  the  articles  on  native  words)  occupy 
at  least  as  much  space.  When  we  turn  to  the  words  with  initial  SH  (which  is  practically  a  distinct  letter 
from  S)  we  find  that  classical  and  French  derivatives  are  all  but  entirely  wanting  (the  few  instances  being  due 
to  exceptional  circumstances),  and  adoptions  from  Scandinavian  are  also  absent.  Although  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  words  adopted  from  various  other  languages,  or  of  obscure  origin,  the  Sh  division  of 
the  vocabulary  is  essentially  of  Old  English  etymology.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  find  elsewhere  in  the 
Dictionary  an  equal  number  of  consecutive  pages  in  which  the  proportion  of  native  words  is  at  all  nearly 
so  high. 

The  article  on  the  verb  set  is,  it  will  be  observed,  by  far  the  longest  in  the  Dictionary.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  multitude  of  senses  and  idiomatic  uses  of  the  simple  verb,  and  in  part  to  the  abundance  of  its  fixed 
combinations  with  adverbs  (as  set  in,  set  out,  set  np],  which  in  languages  of  more  synthetic  structure  are  repre- 
sented by  compound  verbs.  There  are  twenty-two  of  these  combinations,  each  of  them  virtually  a  separate 
word,  which  has  undergone  an  extensive  sense-development  of  its  own  ;  set  up  (to  quote  the  extreme  case)  has 
forty-four  distinct  senses,  several  of  which  have  subdivisions.  The  other  articles  are  not  of  extraordinary 
length,  but  many  of  them  (e.  g.  shape  sb.  and  vb.,  sheet  sb.1  and  sb.2,  shoot  vb.,  show  sb.  and  vb.)  exhibit  very 
noteworthy  changes  and  ramifications  of  the  meaning  of  words.  The  quotations  for  words  like  science, 
scientific,  and  the  many  derivatives  of  the  Latin  sentire  (from  sensate  to  sentimentally}  contain  much  illustra- 
tion of  the  history  of  English  and  European  thought.  The  article  on  the  verb  shall  has  cost  a  great  deal 
of  labour,  as  the  collected  material  was  very  inadequate,  and  had  to  be  largely  supplemented  by  special 
research.  Imperfect  as  the  article  must  necessarily  be,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  of  service  not  only  in 
throwing  light  on  the  process  by  which  the  modern  use  of  the  auxiliary  has  been  developed,  but  also  as  a 
guide  to  the  precise  interpretation  of  many  passages  in  earlier  writers. 

The  whole  of  the  S  material  collected  up  to  that  time  was  sub-edited  in  1881-2  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  W.  Jacob. 
The  portion  down  to  Sancy  was  re-subedited,  and  the  new  material  incorporated,  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  M.A., 
Kendal,  in  1902-5,  and  that  from  Sand  to  Shy  was  similarly  re-subedited  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Bartlett,  B.A.,  in 
1902-6. 

The  proofs  have  been  regularly  read,  and  many  valuable  additions  and  corrections  suggested, .by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  D.D.,  Durham,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson,  B.A.,  Dollar,  and  latterly  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Jenkinson  (who  has  also  rendered  much  help  in  the  verification  of  quotations  at  the  British  Museum),  and 
Mr.  Logan  Pearsall  Smith,  M.A. 

Of  the  many  friends  who  rendered  valuable  assistance  and  advice  in  the  treatment  of  the  earlier  words  in 
S,  several  are  no  longer  living.  Dr.  Furnivall  and  Professor  Skeat,  whose  constant  help  has  been  acknowledged 
in  the  preface  to  every  volume  of  the  Dictionary,  lived  to  see  the  publication  of  some  of  the  sections  of  this 
half-volume.  Other  helpers  who  have  been  removed  by  death  since  the  issue  of  S  began  are  Mr.  A.  Caland, 
Wageningen,  Holland  ;  Mr.  J.  Platt  Jr. ;  and  Professors  Morfill  and  Robinson  Ellis,  Oxford.  Among  those 
still  living  to  whom  thanks  are  due  for  information  on  particular  points  are :  Professors  Bullock,  Clifton,  Elliott, 
Firth,  Goudy,  Love,  Margoliouth,  Napier,  and  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  D.Mus.,  Oxford;  Dr.  Ingram  Bywater ; 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bridges,  Lecturer  in  Burmese,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Ranking,  Lecturer  in  Persian,  Oxford ;  Bodley's 
Librarian:  Dr.  A.  E.  Cowley,  Bodleian  Library;  Don  M.  de  Z.  Wickremasinghe,  M.A.,  Indian  Institute, 

*  The  following  figures  show  the  comparative  scale  of  this  work  and  some  other  Dictionaries  : — 

Johnson.        'Encyclopedic'  'Century'  Diet.  Funk's ' Standard '          „ 

and  Suppl.  ™d  SuPP'-  <ed-  'S95>. 

S-Sh.  Words  recorded  1589  9034  10,500  10,429  -'0,644 

Words  illustrated  by  quotations  1228  2708  3260  814  '5,760 

Number  of  quotations  4910  4111  §935  1180  94.497 

In  the  corresponding  portion  of  Richardson  the  number  of  quotations  is  3932. 
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Oxford  ;  Dr.  R.  L.  Poole,  Keeper  of  the  Archives,  Oxford  ;  the  Secretary  and  the  Controller  of  the  Clarendon 
Press ;  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Johnson,  M.A.,  All  Souls  College ;  Mr.  C.  Burrage,  B.Litt. ;  Captain  C.  S.  Harris, 
Oxford ;  Dr.  R.  F.  A.  Hoernle,  Oxford ;  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart. ;  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Dillon ; 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  F.S.A. ;  Mr.  Edward  Greenly;  Sir  Thomas  Hunter,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  J.  Maitland 
Anderson,  M.A.,  University  Library,  St.  Andrews  ;  Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  London  ;  Mr.  John 
Hodgkin  ;  Professor  T.  N.  Toller,  Manchester:  Mr.  Albert  Matthews  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst,  of  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Frequent  help  has  been  rendered,  in  the  treatment  of  military  terms,  by  Major  J.  H.  Leslie  ;  in  that  of  nautical 
terms,  by  Sir  J.  K.  Laughton  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Carr  Laughton  ;  and  in  the  illustration  of  legal  and  historical 
terms,  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Whitwell,  B.Litt. 

The  assistants  engaged  on  this  half-volume  have  been  Mr.  Walter  Worrall,  B.A.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lewis, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Bayliss,  Mr.  G.  R.  Carline,  Mr.  Charlton  Walker,  B.A.,  Miss  E.  S.  Bradley,  and  (in  the  early  part) 
Mr.  James  Dallas.  Several  extensive  portions  of  the  work  were  specially  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Onions,  M.  A., 
who  has  now  been  placed  in  editorial  charge  of  a  separate  part  of  the  Dictionary,  beginning  with  Sit. 


OXFORD,  February  1914. 


HENRY  BRADLEY. 


ADDITIONS    AND    EMENDATIONS. 


Sabbatical  i;.  j.  Earlier  example  : — 1590.  ]'">"!'  Right  Reckoning  of 
Years  2  These  Sabbaticall  yeares. 

Sabbatine  a.  Earlier  example  : — 1674  BBEVIXT  Saul  tf  Sam.  xiii. 
281  Sabbatine  bull. 

Sagamite.  Earlier  example  : — 1698  llcnnepin's  Contn.  A'civ  Discav. 
Amcr.  xxviii.  106  Sagamite,  or  Pap  made  of  Indian  Corn. 

Salient  a.  3.  The  source  of  this  use  is  Aristotle.  Hist.  Anim.  vi.  iii. 
TOVTO  oe  TO  arjueiov  TnjSa  Kal  KtvtiTai  uiaxip  eptyvxvv,  '  this  point  [repre- 
senting the  heart  in  the  egg]  leaps  and  moves  as  alive.' 

Saliva.  Earlier  instance  (in  anglicized  form)  : — c  1 400  Pe/y  Jeb  40 
in  26  Pol.  Poems  122  Thow  woldest  suffer  nener  more  Me  to  swolowe 
my  salyne  ? 

Salsitnde.  Earlier  occurrence  : — 1623  COCKKUAM  I,  SalcituJc,  brine 
Ikjuor  that  is  salt.  Ibid.  II,  Brine,  salsitude. 

Saltation.  Earlier  occurrence: — 1623  COCKKRAM  i,  Saltation,  danc- 
ing. 

Samclotli.  Earlier  occurrence  : — a  1450  Glossary  (MS.  Harl.  1002), 
Hoc  perzoma,  a  samcloth. 

Sanable  a.  Earlier  occurrence  : — 1623  COCKERAJI  I,  Sanable,  which 
may  be  healed. 

Sang-uine  a.  5.  Earlier  instance  of  sanguine  stone  : — 1486  Bk.  St. 
Albans,  Her.  a  iii,  The  .v.  stone  is  calde  a  Loys,  a  sanquine  stone  or 
sinamer  hit  is  calde  in  armys.  Also  ellipt.  as  sb. : — Ibid.,  Aloys  is  calde 
sinamer  or  sanquine  in  armys. 

Sarrasin.  Earlier  example: — 1621  LODGE  Summary  Du  Bartas  I. 
135  That  graine,  which  we  call  Snrazin  Wheate,  or  Turky  Wheate. 

Saucer  4.  Earlier  example: — 13  . .  SetiynSag,  (W.)  2784  \Yith  eghen 
that  war  ful  bright  and  clere,  And  brade,  ilkone,  als  a  sawsere. 

Sanciate  v.  Earlier  example  : — 1644  HAMMOND  Of  Conscience  27 
Any  such  act  of  willfull  sinne  .  .  is  a  naturall  meanes  .  .  of  sauciating 
and  wounding  the  soule. 

Scsevity.  Earlier  occurrence  : — 1623  COCKERAM,  Scxaitie,  vnlucki- 
nesse. 

Scale  sb"  3.  Earlier  example  : — c  1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich) 
208  J>e  scales  of  notes  ant  ryndes. 

Scarlet  sb.  43.  For  quot.  01683  substitute  the  following: — ci6io 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Philaster  v.  i.  (1622)  70  Doe  the  Lords  bow,  and  the 
regarded  scarlets,  Kisse  their  gnmd  gols,  and  cry  we  are  your  ser- 
uants  ? 

Scarlet  a.  4.  Earlier  example  of  scarlet  vjhore: — 1 590  SPENSEK  F.  Q. 
i.  viii.  29  Forthwith  he  gaue  in  charge  vnto  his  Squire  That  scarlot  whore 
to  keepen  carefully. 

Scart  sb.l  In  list  of  Forms  dele  '  9  scrath  (?  error)  '  and  read  '  See 
also  SCRATH  '. 

Schiller.  The  Ger.  word  has  been  nsed  by  English  entomologists  in 
the  literal  sense:  1835  J.  DUNCAN  Beetles  87  The  elegant  tribe  of 
Cetonidfe,  .  .  are  generally  of  a  fine  green,  often  accompanied  with  a 
delicate  schiller  or  play  of  colour. 

Scholiastic.  Pronunciation:   For  '  skotrlisestik '  read  '  skJulife'slik '. 

School  rf.l  19.  Additional  example  of  school-butter  : — 1618  FLETCHEU 


Loyal Subj.  v.  iv,  Am.  lie  was  vvhipt  like  a  top,  I  never  saw  a  whore 
so  lac'd  :  Court  schoole-butter  ?  Is  this  their  diet  ? 

Screaling.  Earlier  example  : — 1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exercises  IV.  (1597) 
270,  Descr.  of  P.  Plaudits  his  Map,  This  Countrey  is  inhabited  of 
Dwarfes  called  in  Latine  1'iginei,  being  in  height  4  foote  as  those  be  of 
Groynland,  which  are  called  Screlings  \_printed  Serelings,  edd.  1622,1637 
Sereelingsl. 

Scnddle  z>.-  Earlier  example  : — 1577  GRANGE  Golden  Aphrod.  G  iv, 
The  Goddesses. .skuddelyng  and  sekyng  to  defende  themselues. 

Sea-swallow  3.  Delete  quot.  1902  (where  the  word  denotes  a  kind 
of  swallow  or  swift). 

Seed  sb.  5  a.  Earlier  example : — 1620  Observ.  Making  Fit  Rooms 
Silkworms  5  The  Silk-wormes  commingof  ten  ounces  of  seed .  .must  [etc.]. 

Seeker  i  b.  The  date  and  authorship  of  the  first  quotation  seem  to 
be  highly  questionable.  The  passage  quoted  from  Pagitt  1645  appears 
to  contain  the  earliest  known  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  as  the 
designation  of  a  sect,  though  the  opinion  there  described  was  held  by  the 
three  brothers  Legate  (c  1600),  whose  followers  were  called  Legatine- 
Arians.  (See  C.  Burrage,  The  Early  English  Dissenters,  1912, 1.  214-6, 
259-61,  and  App.  A.) 

Sentimentalize  v.  \.  Earlier  example  : — 1764  Let.  to  IV.  C.  5  Aug., 
Orig.  Lett.  (1788)  14.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  philosophize  and 
sentimentalize  ;  the  last  woid  is  a  bright  invention  of  the  moment  in 
which  it  was  written,  for  yours  or  Dr.  Johnson's  service. 

Sepal.  The  etymology  should  be  as  follows: — [ad.  Y.sepale,  mod.L. 
sepalum  (N.  J.  de  Necker,  Phytolog ie  fhilosophtque,  1790,  p.  55,  and 
Corollariitm  ad  Philosophiam  botanicam  Linnici,  1790,  p.  18).  Necker 
derives  the  word  from  Gr.  aicem)  covering  ;  as  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  distinction  between  the  cnlyx  and  the  corolla  (using  the  term  feri- 
fynanda  to  comprise  both),  sfpale  (sepalum)  in  his  use  denotes  the  petals 
as  well  as  what  are  now  called  '  sepals'.] 

Servetist.  Earlier  example  : — 1621  LODGE  Summary  Du  Bartas  I. 
9  The  ancient  and  moderne  Diuines,  who  haue  disputed  against  the 
Arians,  and  Seruetists. 

Shiner  I  b.  The  word  in  the  quotation  is  perhaps  a  misprint  for 
shiver  (pulley). 

-ship.  At  end  of  first  paragraph  delete  '  and  perhaps  .  .  .  region '. 
The  alleged  OE.  landsceap  is  due  to  a  misreading  :  see  Napier  Contrib. 
OE.  Lexicogr.  (1906)  41. 

Shirley.  For  '  Obs.  or  spurious'  read  '  Obs.'  The  bird,  a  South 
American  tanager,  was  named  by  G.  Edwards  (Glean.  Nat.  Hist.,  1764, 
III.  276)  from  Shirley,  the  family  name  of  Earl  Ferrers,  to  whom  the 
specimen  described  belonged. 

Shittle  a.  The  form  shuttle  survives  dial. ;  see  SHUTTLE  a.,  where 
additional  quotations  are  given. 

Shoe  sb.  6  c.  The  following  examples  of  shoe-thong  should  have 
been  given  :— fiooo  Ags,  Gosp.  John  i.  27  Ne  com  ic  wyro'e  )>s;t  ic 
unbinde  his  sceo-Jnvang.  CI20O  ORMIN  10387  }>att  he  ne  wass  nohht 
god  inoh  Cristess  shojnvang  tunnbindenn.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  137 
Ac  ich  nam  noht  ne  foro'eu  wuro'e  ]>at  ich  un-cnuttc  his  sho  )>uong. 


s. 


S(es),  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the  English  and 
other  modern  alphabets,  and  the  eighteenth  of 
the  ancient  Roman  alphabet,  derives  its  form 
(through  the  f  and  S,  j  of  early  Latin  and  Greek 
inscriptions)  from  the  Phoenician  W  (Hebrew  ffi 
shiti),  which  represented  avoiceless  sibilant :  in  some 
of  the  Semitic  langs.  (s),  in  others  (J).  (Each  of 
these  phonetic  symbols  is  intended  to  represent  a 
class  of  sounds  the  articnlatory  positions  of  which 
vary  considerably  ;  the  difference  between  the  two 
classes  is  acoustically  very  recognizable,  but  the 
nature  of  the  essential  difference  in  formation  is 
still  obscure.)  In  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  the 
value  of  the  letter  is  believed  to  have  been  always  (s). 
In  late  L.  s  between  vowels  was  in  most  instances 
pronounced  (z),  a  sound  which  was  not  separately 
represented  in  the  Latin  alphabet.  Hence  when 
the  Roman  letters  were  adopted  in  OE.,  the  letter 
S  was  used  to  represent  both  the  unaltered  Ger- 
manic (s),  and  the  (z)  which  had  been  developed 
from  that  sound  in  certain  positions. 

In  OE.  s  was  pronounced  (s)  initially  and  finally, 
and  medially  when  it  was  either  contiguous  with  a 
voiceless  consonant  or  began  the  second  element  of 
a  compound ;  medially  between  voiced  sounds  it  was 
pronounced  (z).  The  southern  dialect  had  in  ME., 
and  possibly  in  late  OE.,  the  peculiarity  of  voicing 
the  initial  s  (in  native  words)  as  well  as  the  initial 
/and/.  This  phonetic  habit  extended  to  Kent  as 
late  as  1340,  as  is  shown  by  spellings  like  zenne 
(OE.  synn,  sin)  in  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt ;  it  is  now 
confined  to  the  south-western  dialects. 

In  mod.  English  the  general  rule  is  that  s  is  pro- 
nounced (s)  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  of  the 
second  element  of  a  compound,  and  when  doubled 
or  in  contact  with  a  voiceless  consonant.  Between 
vowels,  and  when  phonetically  final,  a  single  s  is 
mostly  (z).  But  there  are  many  anomalies  and  uncer- 
tainties, especially  in  classical  derivatives:  cf.,e.g., 
a/>surii(&bsv'^A), observe  (£bz-);  with  regard  tosome 
words  usage  is  divided,  as  in  absolve  (sebs-,  sebz-), 
and  the  words  in  -ive,  e.  g.  effusive,  evasive.  Even 
ss  is  in  some  words  sounded  (z),  as  in  dissolve 
(against  dissent,  dissect,  etc.) ,  dessert,  possess. 
The  phonetic  combinations  (sy),  (zy),  when  rapidly 
pronounced,  are  very  similar  in  acoustic  effect  to 
the  simple  consonants  (J),  (3),  the  position  of  the 
tongue  for  these  being  intermediate  between  the 
positions  for  (s)  or  (z)  and  (y).  Hence  in  some 
words  where  earlier  Eng.  had  (sy)  or  (zy),  written 
either  as  s  (before  diphthongal  u)  or  as  si,  the  modern 
language  has  (J)  or  (3),  so  that  the  letter  has 
acquired  these  two  new  values.  Examples  are  sure, 
sugar,  censure,  mission  (rni'Jan),  Asia  (e''Ja),  trea- 
sure (-ijiu,  -331),  evasion  (-^an).  In  some  varieties 
of  vulgar  speech  this  tendency  is  carried  much 
further,  as  in  the  pronunciations  (J»)>  (pr/jj/'m) 
for  sue,  presume. 

S  is  silent  in  a  few  words  adopted  from  Old  French, 
as  in  aisle,  isle  (hence  also  pseudo-etymologically 
in  island) ;  in  the  Law  French  mesne,  demesne,  a 
silent  s  was  inserted  by  false  analogy. 

1.  The  letter  and  its  sound. 

c  1000  ^Et.FRlc  Gram.  ii.  (Z.)  6  Seinivocales  syndon  seofan  : 
f,  I,  m,  »,  r,  s,  x.  c  1460  Pol.  Ret.  $  L.  Poems  2  An  S.  for 
Salisbury,  without  any  avision.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  77 
P  i  Some  [lispers]  never  uttered  the  letter  H  ;  and  others 
had  as  mortal  an  Aversion  for  S.  1842  Gentl.  Mag.  May 
480/2  The  letter  S  was  the  device  of  Henry  of  Lancaster. 

2.  Trie  shape  of  the  letter ;  an  object  having  this 
shape. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  17352  Every  .s.  y-crokyd  is, 
lyche  a  crose  highe  in  the  top.  1614  U.  JONSON  Earth.  Fair 
II.  ii,  I  doe  water  the  ground  in  knots,  as  I  goe  like  a  great 
Garden-pot,  you  may  follow  me  by  the  S.  S."-  I  make.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  58/1  The  seuerall  parts 
of  a  Viol. ..The  S'es  of  the  belly  or  round  holes.  1804 
Outing  (U.S.)  XXIII. 407/1  Make  an  S  of  wire,  sharpened 
at  one  end.  1898  HAWEIS  Old  Violins  77  One  '/'  is  a  shade 
lower  than  the  other,  a  practice  so  common  with  Strad . . 
that  it  must  have  been  intentional.  iSqi)Blackw.  Mag.  331/2 
Round  the  great  S  the  river  made  She  battled  her  blind  way. 

b.  Collar  of  S,  S's,  SS.,  or  Esses:  see  COLLAR 
sb.  3  c. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  S-necked,  -shaped  adjs. ; 
S-atrve,  -hook,  -perforation,  -piece. 
1839  Civil  Eng.  $  Arch.  Jra!.  II.  139/1  He  is  compelled 
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to  connect  by  a  *S  curve.  1844  Ibid.  VII.  152/1  An  *S  hook 
of  iron  must  be  fitted  into  the  eye  of  the  valve.  1896  Royal 
Nat.  Hist.  V.  89  The  foregoing  assemblage  of  *S-necked  or 
Cryptodiran  tortoises.  1851  D.  WILSON  Prehist.  Ann.  (1863) 
I.  n.  iv.  391  Produce  the  appearance  of  an  *S  or  Ogee  per- 
foration.  1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  viii,  Uncouth 
brick  and  zinc  mysteries  supported  by  iron  stanchions  and 
clamped  by*S-pieces.  1837  ¥*\y.vx  Richardson's  FaiinaBor.- 
Amer.  iv.  8  The  third  becoming  a  broken  or  *S-shaped  band. 

3.  Used  like  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  to 
denote  serial  order ;  applied  e.  g.  to  the  nineteenth 
(or  more  usually  the  eighteenth,  either  I  or  J  being 
omitted)  group  or  section  in  classification,  to  the 
eighteenth  sheet  of  a  book  or  quire  of  a  MS.,  etc. 

4.  Abbreviations,  a.  S.  =  various  proper  names, 
as  Samuel,  Sarah,  etc. ;   =  Saint ;  so  SS.  =  Saints ; 
t  =  Sir  (prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  knight  or  a  priest); 
=  Society  (L.  societal),  as  in  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  P".S.A.,Fellowof  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, S.P.G.,  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel, etc.;  Mas.  ^=Solo;  Chem.  =  Suiphur;  Anat. 
wa&Zool.  = sacral (vertebra);  Her.  (also  l,c.)  =  Sable; 
=  snow  (in  ship's  log-book).    S.  B.  =  smooth  bore 
(gun).    S.  M.  =  Silver  Medallist  (in  shooting  com- 
petition).    S.S.  =  Steam  ship. 

a  1400  IVyclif's  Bible  IV.  690  S.  Lucie  virgyn.  1535  JOVE 
Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  4  His  felowe  called  Hijpinus  pastour 
of  .s.  nicholas  parisshe  in  Hambourg.  1549  LATIMER  6th 
Serin,  bef.  Ediv.  VI  (Arb.)  166,  I  am  goynge  to  S.  Tomas 
of  Acres  to  the  sermon.  1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fnr.,  Apol. 
Poctrie  P  vij  b,  If  S.  Philip  Sidney  had  counted  this  a  fault. 
1628  SIR  J.  CAMPBELL  in  Thanes  of  Cavidor  (Spalding 
Cl.)  271,  I  rest,  your  loueing  father  S.  J.  Campbell  of 
Calder.  1648  HERRICK  Hesfer.  172  (title),  To  his  Valen- 
tine, on  S.  Valentines  day.  1724  Explic.  Foreign  Words 
Mus.  66  The  letter  5  is  used  as  an  Abbreviation  of  the 
Word  Solo.  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  I,  S.  This  let- 
ter, .signifies  sable,  or  black.  1885  Daily  News  12  May  5/1 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  familiarly 
known  as  the  S.  P.  G.  1899  Ibid.  21  July  n/i  Who.. was 
to  have  the  honour  of  figuring  in  future  records,  with  the 
letters  '  S.  M.'  attached  to  his  name.  1903  SIR  M.  G.  GERARD 
Leaves  fr.  Diaries  iv.  104  In  1870  our  armament  was  still 
the  old  i2-pr.  S.  B.  gun  and  24-pr.  howitzer. 

b.  S.  =  South;  also  S.E.,  SE.,  South-east,  etc. 
Also  t  S.S.  =  South  Sea  (Company). 

1708  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4418/3  The  Wind  was,  this  Morning 
.  .at  10,  at  S.  and  S.  S.  E.  1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton 
xvi.  (1840)  273  After  that  it  blew..S.  W.  by  S.  then  S.  W.  by 
W.  1768  Ann.  Reg.  178  Transferring  so/,  new  S.S.  annui- 
ties,..at  the  S.  S.  house,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  1840 
MARRYAT  Olla  I'odr.  III.  10  [The  wind]  is  S.W.  and  by 
W.  J  W.  1884  H.  A.  MOKIARTY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII. 
277/1  A  point  of  destination  bore  W.  S.  W.  10  miles ;  a  cur- 
rent ran  S.  E.  by  S.  4  miles  an  hour. 

C.  s.  =  L.   solidus  and  so  used   for  shilling(s ; 
f  =  SCILICET;    =  second  (of  time). 

1387  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  i  Also  y  be-quethe  genet  my 
dowter  xl.  s.  a  1430  MYRC  Festial  Ixxiv.  300  Ther  was  a 
man  on  a  time  |?at  lant  to  anothur  man  iiii  s  of  money  to  an 
certeyn  day.  1540  PALSGR.  Acclastus  Prol.  B  iij  b,  Suche 
as  opteyne  vyctory  (.s.  in  some  great  enterpryse).  a  1548 
HAI.L  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  241  b,  A  Subsedy,  of  twoo  .s.  of 
landes.  1579  E.  K.  Gloss.  Spenser  s  Sheph.  Cat.  July  33 
Lurdanes  s.  Lord  Danes.  1664  PEPYS  Diary  4  July,  My 
wife.. have  lain  out  255.  upon  a  pair  of  pendantes  for  her 
eares.  170*  DE  FOE  Shortest  Way  TV.  Dissenters  21  To 
talk  of  55.  a  Month  for  not  coming  to  the  Sacrament,  and  is. 
per  Week  for  not  coming  to  Church,  this  is  such  a  way  of 
converting  People  as  never  was  known.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  xxxviii,  The  best  coals  at  —  s.  per  chaldron.  1884 
H.  A.  MORIARTY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  274/1  The  chrono- 
meter showed  9h  43m  15^5  as  a  mean.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN 
Watch  tf  Clockm.  24  It  \sc.  a  watch]  is  found  to  have 
lost  8s. 

'S,  a  euphemistic  shortening  of  God's  in  certain 
oaths  (now  Oks.  or  arch.} ;  written  continuously 
with  the  following  word,  as  in  'SBLOOD,  'SDEATH, 
'SFAX,  'SLIFB,  etc. 

a',  a  colloquial  shortening  of  sal,  northern  dialect 
form  of  SHALL  v.  when  occurring  in  unstressed 
positions.  Written  continuously  with  the  preceding 
noun  or  pronoun,  usually  in  the  incorrect  form  'a. 

'S,  representing  a  shortened  pronunciation  of  vari- 
ous monosyllables  when  unstressed.  (Written  con- 
tinuously with  the  preceding  word.) 

1.  =  is  :  see  BE  v.    Now  only  colloq.  and/ce/. 
1584  LYLY  Sappho  m.  ii.  75  Whats  he  so  swaggers  in  the 

Van?  O  !  thats  a  rortng  Englishman.  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL. 
Philaster  \.  i,  But  Tie  suppress  him,  he's  a  factious  spirit. 
1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  II.  i.  19  In  some  Places  there's 
very  strong  Clay.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  356  The 
Devil's  in't  if  we  are  not  agreed  in  so  clear  a  case.  1821 
BYRON  Sardan.  in.  i.  401  Again  the  love-fit's  on  him. 

2.  =  has :  see  HAVE  v.  colloq. 

a  1845  HOOD  Parental  Ode  38  He's  got  a  knife  ! 


8.  =  Us  pron.  Now  dial.  exc.  in  let's  =  let  us 
(colloq?). 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  it.  228  If  you  desire  to  dance,  let's 
hold  more  chat.  1634  MILTON  Cotnus  599  But  com  let's  on. 
1662  COKAINE  Trag.  Ovid  v.  v,  Let  us  go  home,  send  for  a 
Priest  of  Hymens,  And  presently  each  Couple  on's  be  mar- 
ried. 1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  300  Hut  come,  I  must 
love  him  !  Let's  find  him  out.  1893  CROCKETT  Stickit 
Minister  100  What'M  ye  gie's? 

4.  =  His  floss,  fron.,  q.v.     Ots.  exc.  dial. 

5.  =  As.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

1718  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  in.  49  I've  done  my  best.  .As 
well's  I  may.  1786  BURNS  To  a  Hag-gis  i,  A  grace  As  lang's 
my  arm.  1861  QUINN  Heather  Lintie  (1863)  85  Let  us  cra*ck 
the  news  As  soon's  we  greet. 

-S,  suffix,  forming  adverbs,  was  originally  -es, 
identical  with  the  suffix  of  the  genitive  singular  of 
many  neuter  and  masculine  sbs.  and  adjs.  Several 
of  the  adverbs  in  -es  that  existed  in  OE.  are  genitives 
either  of  sbs.  (neut.  or  masc.)  as  daeges  by  day,  nides 
NEEDS,  pances  voluntarily,  or  of  neuter  adjs.,  as 
siSes  truly ;  on  the  analogy  of  these,  -es  was  added, 
with  adv. -forming  function,  to  feminine  nouns,  as 
in  nihtes  by  night,  endebyrdes  in  order.  OE.  had 
also  advs.  compounded  of  to  prep,  and  a  genitive 
governed  by  it.  as  to-gegnes  (see  TO-GAINS),  t6- 
middes  (see  TO-MIDS)  ;  side  by  side  with  these 
there  existed  parallel  and  synonymous  advs.  like 
on-gegn  AGAIN,  on-middan  AMID,  in  which  the  dat. 
or  accus.  was  governed  by  a  prep.  Hence  there 
arose  in  early  ME.  mixed  forms  such  as  ajeines, 
amiddes ;  and  the  frequent  coexistence  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  same  adv.,  one  with  and  the  other 
without  s,  led  to  the  addition  of  s  to  many  advs.  as 
a  sign  of  their  function.  In  some  instances  the 
extended  form  prevailed,  as  in  eftsoons;  in  others 
it  survived  only  in  dialects,  as  in  oftens,gaylies  (Sc.). 
See  also  the  articles  -LING1*,  -LI(N)GS,  -WARD, 

-WAEDS,  -WAY,  -WATS. 

In  once,  twice,  thrice,  hence,  since,  etc.,  the  suffix  is  written 
differently.  In  AGAINST,  ALONGST,  AMONGST,  AMIDST,  and 
thedialectal  onst  (see  ONCE),  the  original  -es,  -s  has  become  -st. 

Sa,  obs.  f.  SEE  v.,  SOE  sb. ;  obs.  or  dial.  f.  So. 

Sa',  obs.  var.  of  SAVE  v.  in  Cod  sa'  me  and  similar 
phrases. 

1604  DEKKER  Honest  Wh.  A  4,  Yet  so  god  sa  mee  shees 
mine  owne  sister.  Ibid.  G  3  b,  Thats  all  so  god  sa  me,  I 
thirst  after.  1668  SHADWELL  Sullen  Lovers  IV.  61  As  Gad 
shall  sa'me,  she  is  a  very  ingenious  Woman.  1819  SCOTT 
Ivanhoe  xxxiv,  Friend  Isaac,  will  you  pleasure  us  in  this 
matter,  and  our  day  shall  be  truly  kept,  so  God  sa'  me? 

Sa.  Her.  Abbreviation  of  SABLE  sb.'* 

1780  EDMONDSON  Heraldry  I.  Anns  Abbies  etc.,  Augus- 
tine's [St.]  Monastery,  Canterbury.  Sa.  a  cross  ar.  1828-40 
BERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  II,  Abberbury.  .or,  a  fesse  embattled 
sa.  1871  BURKE  Peerage,  etc.  195/2  Sa.,a  naked  man,  ppr. 

Saa(e,  Saae(ke,  obs.  ff.  SOE,  SAKE. 

Saad(e,  obs.  forms  of  SAD  ;  pa.  t.  of  SAT  v.,  q.v. 

Saaf(e,  saaff,  obs.  ff.  SAFE  and  SAVE  prep. 

Saage,  Saake,  obs.  f.  SAGE  a.,  SACK  sb. 

Saald,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SELL  v. 

Saale,  Saand,  obs.  ff.  SALE  sb.,  SAND  sb. 

Saap(pe,  obs.  forms  of  SAP  sb. 

Saar,  Saara,  obs.  forms  of  SORE  adv.,  SAHARA. 

Saarce,  -eyn,  obs.  forms  of  SEAKCE,  -CING. 

Saat(e,  obs.  forms  of  pa.  t.  of  SIT  v. 

t  Sab.    Her.    Obs.    Abbreviation  of  SABLE  sb.z 

1660  M.  CARTER  Honor  rediv.  249  Bernards  Inne  Beareth 
party  per  pale  indented  Ermin  and  Sab.  a  Cheveron  Gul. 
fretty. 

Sab,  obs.  form  of  SAHIB. 

Sabadilla  (sa:badi-la).  [a.  Sp.  cebadilla,  dim. 
of  cebada  barley.]  =  CEVADILLA.  Also  attrib. 

1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  208  Sabadilla  seed, 
Indian  Caustic  Barley,  very  useful  in  Medicine.  1836 
J.  M.  GULLY  Magendie^s  Fomntl.  (ed.  2)  71  Boil  the  seeds 
of  the  sabadilla  with  alcohol.  1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin 
596  Powdered  sabadilla . .  may  be  sprinkled  throughout  the 
hair  with  good  result. 

Hence  Sabadi-llia,  SaTjadi'Uine,  Chem. ,  an  alka- 
loid obtained  from  sabadilla  seeds. 

1836  J.  M.  GOLLY  Magendie's  Formul.  (ed.  2)  70  M.  Couerbe 
. .  has  severally  named  them  [i.  e.  the  principles  in  sabadilla] 
sabadllline,  veratrin  [etc.].  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  (1892) 
1 1 1.  503  Three  other  poisonous  bases,  sabadillia,  colchinia,and 
jervia,  are  found,  along  with  veratria,in  the  Veratnun  attuin. 
1887  A.  M.  BROWN  Anim.  Alkaloids  29  Anemonine,  pelti- 
erine,  sabadilline. 

Sabaean,  Sabean  (s&bf'an),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
Sabx-tts,  Gr.  'Saf3ai-os  (f.  Saba,  Sdtia,  Arabic  Lw 
Saba'  =  Heb.  ioc  Sheba,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
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SABAISM. 

people  of  Yemen;  by  Gr.  and  Roman  writers 
imagined  to  be  the  name  of  the  capital  city)  +  -AN. 
In  one  passage  (Isa.  xlv.  14)  the  Eng.  Bible,  following  the 
LXX  and  the  Vulgate,  uses  Sabeans  for  the  quite  different 
tribal  name  C'NID  S'baim.  Another  instance  of  this  is  in 
Ezek.  xxiii.  42,  but  the  marginal  reading  in  161 1  is  drunkards, 
which  the  Revised  Version  (1884)  adopts  in  the  text.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ancient  popula- 
tion of  Yemen  in  Arabia.   In  poetic  use,  often  with 
allusion  to  the  ancient  renown  of  the  spices  brought 
from  Yemen. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  XLV.  iv,  The  fragrant  nches  of  Sabean 
erove,  Mirrh,  Aloes,  Cassia.  1623  MASSINGER  Bondman  iv. 
lii,  Whole  Hecatombes  or  Sabzan  Gums.  1698  FRYER  A  cc. 
E.  India  f,  P.  115  Two  skins  of  Sabaean  Asses.  1700  DRY- 
DEN  Cinyras  ff  Myrrha  323  Sabajan  Fields  afford  her  need- 
ful Rest.  1830  TENNYSON  Adeline  v,  Dripping  with  Sabzan 
spice  On  thy  pillow.  1883  I.  TAYLOR  Alphabet  I.  345  1  he 
Himyaritic  or  Sabean  Alphabet. 

B.  sb.  One  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Yemen. 


them  to  the  Sabeans,  to  a  people  farre  off. 

Sabeean,  erroneous  form  of  SABIAN. 

Sabahdaur,  variant  of  SUBAIUR. 

Sabaism  (»?'WlU'm).  Also  8-9  Zabaism,  9 
Sabeism,Sabiism,Sabism,Tsabaism,  Sabeeism. 
[f.  Heb.  N3S  (aba  host  (after  the  presumed  etymo- 
logy of  SABIAN)  +  -ISM.  Cf.  F.  sabtisme,  sabaisme, 
sabismc.~\  The  worship  of  '  the  host  of  heaven ' ; 
star-worship.  Also  sometimes  used  for  SAHIANISM 
in  its  various  historical  applications. 


sisted  in  the  ophilatreia,  or  worship  of  the  serpent.  1839 
YEOWELL  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  xiii.  (1847)  148  The  worship  of  the 
lestial  bodies,  or  Sabaism,  as  it  is  termed.  1841  Penny 
ct.XX.  295/2  The  religious  books  of  Tsabaism  were  written 


cel 

Cyct.. 

inSyriac.    1859  ).  M.  ARNOLD  Ishmael  36  The  more  corrupt 

form  of  superstition,  which  in  a  measure  co-existed  with 

Sabeism.     1878    A.    FORNANDER   Polynesian   Race    I.    36 

Glimpses  of  Cushite  Zabaism. 

Sabalo  (sae-balo).  U.S.  [a.  Sp.  sdbalo  shad.] 
The  tarpon,  Megalops  ailaniicus, 

In  recent  U.  S.  Diets. 

II  Sabaoth  (sarbciiTnb).  Also  6  sabbaoth.  [L. 
Sabaoth  (Vulg.),  a.  Gr.  Sa0aw9  (LXX.  and  New 
Testament),  a.  Heb.  m»33  fbaoth  pi.  of  N3S  faba 
army.]  A  Hebrew  word  (lit.  'armies',  'hosts'), 
retained  untranslated  in  the  English  New  Testa- 
ment (as  in  the  original  Greek  and  in  the  Vulgate) 
and  the  Te  De^lm,  in  the  designation  The  Lord  of 
Sabaoth,  for  which  in  the  original  Old  Testament 
passages  the  English  versions  have  the  rendering 
'  The  Lord  of  Hosts'. 

The  Gr.  and  L.  forms  being  indeclinable,  and  therefore 
not  easily  recognizable  as  genitives,  a  frequent  early  form 
in  Eng.  was  The  Lord  Sabaoth. 

am$  Prose  Psalter,  Te  Deum  6  Holy!  holy!  holy! 
Lord  God  Sabaoth.  1398  TREVISA  Earth,  De  P.  R.  ix. 
xxviii.  (1495)  364  On  the  saterdaye  in  Albis  .  .  in  the  gospell 
we  ben  taughte  to  traueylle  in  the  vyneyerde  of  our  lorde 
Sabaoth.  1535  COVERDALF.  Rom.  ix.  29  The  Lorde  of  Sab- 
baoth [1611  Sabaoth].  —  Jas.  v.  4  The  cryes  of  them  which 
haue  reped,  are  entred  in  to  the  eares  of  the  Lorde  Sabaoth 
[1611  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth]. 

H  Confused  with  sabbath.    (See  also  SABBATH  0.) 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vn.  viii.  2  But  thence-forth  all  shall 
rest  eternally  With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight  : 
0  1  that  great  Saboath  God,  grant  me  that  Sabaoths 
sight. 

Sabarcane,  variant  of  SABBACANE. 

Sabat(e,  -tille,  obs.  ff.  SABBATH  ;  SAPODILLA. 

I  Sa  batine.  Obs.  In  quots.  sab(b)atyne. 
[a.  Pr.  sabatina,  dim.  of  sabata  :  see  SABATON  and 
-INE.]  A  kind  of  buskin. 

(-1460  in  Archxologia  XVII.  295  First  ye  must  set  on 
sabatynes  and  tye  them  upon  the  shoo,  c  1538  Ibid.  XLIII. 
248  A  payr  of  sabbatynes  ;  and  a  payre  of  syndalls. 

Sabatine,  obs.  variant  of  SABBATINE. 

t  Sabaton.  Obs.  Also  4-5  sabatoun,  5  sabat- 
ton,  9  sabbaton.  [a.  Pr.  sabatd  (mod.  Pr.  sabatoun 
shoe),  augmentative  of  sabata  —  F.  savate,  Sp. 
zapata  boot  (also  zapato  shoe),  Pg.  sapata,  It.  cia- 
batta  shoe.  Cf.  med.L.  sabbatum. 

The  ultimate  origin  of  the  Rom.  word  is  obscure.  It 
exists  in  Arabic  (sabbat,  fabbat,  etc.,  Dozy  II.  626),  in 
Berber  (sappat,  ibid.),  and  in  Basque  (zapata),  but  is  prob. 
in  all  these  a  loan-word  from  Spanish.] 

A  broad-toed  armed  foot-covering  worn  by  war- 
riors in  armour. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  \Vace  (Rolls)  10026  Hym  self 
was  armed  fynly  wel  Wyb  sabatons  [Wace  cauces  de  fer\, 
Si  spores,  &  iaumbers  of  stel.  13..  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  574 
penne  set  bay  be  sabatounz  vpon  be  segge  fotez.  c  1420 
?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  34(1  Gauntlettes  on  hyr  handys, 
&  sabatounson  hyr  fete,  c  1450  J.  METHAM  H'ks.  (E.E.T.S.) 
36  This  forsayd  knyght  Blak  sabatouns  weryd.  1485  Mate- 
rials Reign  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  II.  21  For  making  of  a  paire 
of  sabatons  of  clothe  of  golde  mi  s.  1543  GRAFTON  Contn. 
Harding  594  The  hernayes  .  .  was  all  ouer  gylte  frome  the 
heade  peece  to  the  sabaMons.  1869  BOUTEI.L  Arms  ff  Arm. 
x.  (1874)  206  At  the  commencement  of  the  i6th  century,  the 
pointed  sollerets  were  succeeded  by  broad  sabbatons,  cut 
off  square  or  rounded  at  the  toes. 


I!  Sabbat  (saba).  In  7-8  sabat.  [Fr.;  a  special   | 
application  of  sabbat  SABBATH.]     A  '  witches'  sab- 
bath*;  see  SABBATH  3.     Also  attrib.,  and/,?-. 

1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  vn.  153  In  this 
Desart  corner,  which.. seemeth  onely  fit  for  a  Sabat  or  , 
Assembly  of  Sorcerers.  1658  tr.  Bergerac's  Satyr.  Char. 
xiii.  54  As  to  the  sabat-voyages,  this  is  my  beliefe ;  they 
noint  themselves  with  some  somniferous  oyles,  and  as  while 
they  wake  they  easily  fancy  to  be  carried  astride  upon  a 
brobme  through  the  chimny,  into  a  Hall,  where  is  feasting, 
dancing,  and  where  they  kisse  the  Goate's  brich.  1763  H.  ' 
WALPOLE  Let.  to  Montagu  15  Aug.,  My  youthfullity,  which 
bears  me  out  even  at  a  sabat.  I  dined  last  week  at  Lady 
Blandford's,  with  her,  the  old  Denbigh,  the  old  Litchfield, 
and  Methuselah  knows  who.  1861  LYTTON  Str.  Story  xxvi, 
I  could  have  fancied  myself  at  a  witch's  sabbat.  1893  LELAND 
Mem.  I.  75  The  book  was  a  perfect  Sabbat  of  deviltry  and 
dramatic  horrors. 

Sabbatarian  (s;ebate->'nan),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  L. 
sabbatari-us  ;Sp.  sabatario,  Pg.  sabbatario),  f. 
sabbatum  SABBATH  :  see  -AKIAN.]  A.  adj.  fa.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Sabbath  or  its  observance.  Obs. 
b.  Having  relation  to  the  tenets  of  the  Sabbatarians. 

a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  105  A  Sabbatarian  righteous- 
ness is  no  righteousness.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I 
(1655)  129  The  rigour  and  strictnesse  of  Sabbatarian  Minis- 
ters, in  denying  People  recreations  on  the  Sunday.  1668 
WELLS  (title)  The  Practical  Sabbatarian  or  Sabbath  Holi- 
ness crowned  with  Superlative  Happiness.  1733  NF.AL//M/. 
Purit.  II.  250  These  Divines,  instead  of  softening  some 
excesses  in  Bradbourne's  Sabbatarian  strictness,  ran  into 
the  contrary  extreme.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Gcog.  I.  436 
These  are  called  Sabbatarian,  or  Seventh  day  Baptists.  1837 
WHEWF.LL  Hist.  Induct.  Sd.  (1857)  I.  224  With  references 
to  Jewish  Sabbatarian  notions.  1859  MILL  Liberty  161  I 
Another  important  example  of  illegitimate  interference  with 
the  rightful  liberty  of  the  individual,  .is  Sabbatarian  legisla- 
tion. 1863  A.  BLOMFIELD  Mem.  Bf.  Rlomfield  I.  vi.  154 
He  entertained  rather  strict,  or  what  would  now  be  called 
'  Sabbatarian '  notions. 
B.  sb. 

1.  A  Jewish  observer  of  the  (Saturday)  Sabbath. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  149  The  word  Masbothm, 

Scaliger  saith,  signifieth  Sabbatists  or  Sabbatarians,  be- 
cause they  professe_d  to  haue  learned  the  obseruation  of  the 
Sabbath  from  Christ,  and  therein  differed  from  the  other 
lewes.  a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  A>  Man.  (1642)  454  These 
Esseni  were  yet  further,  more,  and  most  rigid  Sabbatarians, 
beyond  all  other  sects  and  schismes  amongst  the  Jewes. 
1830  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  /,  III.  xv.  330  Sabbatarians,  became 
a  term  of  reproach  for  the  Jews  with  the  Polytheists. 

2.  A  Christian  who  regards  the  Lord's  Day  as  a 
Sabbath,  deducing  its  obligation  from  the  Fourth 
Commandment.     Also,  and  more  commonly,  one 
whose  opinion  and  practice  with  regard  to  Sunday 
observance  are  unusually  strict. 

1620  J.  DYKE  Counter-poyson  15  He  is  none  of  your  pre- 
cise Sabbatarians.  1656  HEYI.IN  Extraneus  Vapulans  110 
We  are  now  come  unto  the  business  of  the  Lords  day,  in 
which  our  Author  sheweth  himself  a  stiffe  Sabbatarian.  1718 
HICKES  &  NELSON  J.  Ktttltmttt  in.  xxiv.  237,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  are  a  Strict  Sabbatarian.  1864  EASTWICK 
3  Years  in  Persia  I.  4,  I  am  not  a  Sabbatarian,  I  showed 
it  by  travelling  on  Sunday. 

3.  A  member  of  a  Christian  sect  founded  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  members  of 
which  maintained  that   the  Sabbath  should  be 
observed  on  the  seventh  and  not  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week ;  a  Seventh-day  Baptist.     Cf.  SABBATABY 
sb.,  SABBATH ABIAN. 

1645  V*c,\r?  Heresiogr.  (1647)  Bj.The  Sabbatarians  affirme 
the  old  Jewish  Sabbath  to  be  kept,  and  not  the  Lords  day. 
1710  STEELE  &  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  257  F  12  Pra>Adamites, 
Sabbatarians,  Cameronians,  Muggletonians..and  the  like. 
1820  Trait.  Cosmo  III  445  Robert  Dogs,  a  coal-man  in 
London,  was  the  first  founder  of  the  sect  of  Sabbatarians. 

Sabbatarianism  (ssebateo'rianiz'm).  [f.  prec. 
+  -ISM.]  Sabbatarian  principles  or  practice. 

1673-4  BP.  WARD  Case  ofjoram  34  [Laws]  against  Pro- 

Shanation  of  the  Lord's  Day  (I  do  not  mean  tending  to 
udaism  or  Sabbatarianism).   1876  Gl.ADSTONE<7/ra«.(i879) 
I.  360  The  rather  judaical  Sabbatarianism  of  Scotland., 
was  simply  a  form  of  Protestant  tradition.      1894  MAX 
O'RELL  y.  Bull  ff  Co.  54  Narrow  Sabbatarianism  is  neither 
Protestant  nor  Christian  :  it  is.a  Jewish  institution. 

t  Sa'bbatary,  «.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  6-7  sab- 
batharie.  [ad.  L.  sabbatarius,  f.  sabbatum  SAB- 
BATH :  see  -ART.  Cf.  F.  sabbataire.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  Sabbath. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  204  They  are  of  opinion, 
that  themselues  haue  a  superfluous  Sabbatharie  soule,  which 
on  that  day  is  plentifully  sent  in  to  them,  to  inlarge  their 
heart.  1635  HEVLIN  Sabbath  u.  (1636)  To  Rdr.,  This 
sabbatarie  soule,  may  be  a  Pythagoricall  neTejuJn/xtui"?. 
1641  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Goifs  Sabbath  Pref.,  Had  they  left 
us  no  other  demonstrations  of  their  excellency  that  way 
then  their  Sabbatary  Tracts,  they  should  never  have  attained 
so  high  a  repute  amongst  us.  1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  663 
Seven . .  is  sometime  called  the  Sacred  and  Quiet,  or  Sabba- 
tory  [sic]  Number. 

B.  sl>.  A   Christian   who  observes  the  Jewish 
(seventh-day)  Sabbath. 

1506  BELL  Surv.  Popery  i.  in.  v.  112  The  sabbatharies 
contend  with  tothe  and  nail.  1621  Three  Quest.  Ans^v. 
cone.  $tk  Command,,,.  3  The  Sabbatharies,  which  hereto- 
fore would  haue  vs  Christians  obserue  the  lewes  Sabbath. 

Sabbath  (sarbab).  Forms:  a.  i,  3-5  sabat, 
(3  pi.  sabaz),  3  sabadt,  4  sabath,  -aat,  4-5 
sabate,  4-6  sab(b)ot,  4-7  saboth,  5  sabott(e, 
sabbate,  -atte,  -ott,  5-6  sabote.  5-7  sabboth,  6 
sabett.  -att,  -otto,  othe,  Sc,  sabbuth.  6-  sab- 


SABBATH. 

bath  ;  /3.  (erran.,  by  confusion  with  SABAOTH)  4-8 
sabaoth,  6  sabaothe,  sabbaoth.  See  also  SAB- 
BAT, [ad.  L.  sabbatum  (partly  through  OF.  sabbat, 
sabat,  mod.F.  sabbat  =  Pr.  sabbat,  Sp.  sabado,  Pg. 
sabado,  It.  sabbato],  Gr.  aa&Ba-rov,  ad.  Heb.  me 
shabbath,  f.  root  rue  shabath  to  rest.  Cf.  Goth. 
sabbatus, -o,  MDn.  sabaet,  sabbet,  sabbot,  Dn.andG. 
sabbat. 

The  Sp.,  Pg.,  and  It.  forms  are  the  ordinary  names  in 
those  langs.  for  Saturday;  but  Pr.  used  dis-sapte  (:-L. 
dils  sabbatfl  in  that  sense.  A  popular  Latin  nasalized  form 
*sambatum  (of  oriental  origin)  appears  in  F.  samedi  k-'sam- 
batl  dies),  OHG.  sambazfac  (mod.  G.  samstag)  Saturday. 

The  confusion  with  SABAOTH  was  not  peculiar  to  England ; 
it  occurs  in  MHG.  and  in  med. Latin. 

The  word  is  now  very  often  written  (like  the  names  of  the 
days  of  the  week  and  of  festivals)  with  initial  capital.) 
1.  a.  In  the  original  use  :  The  seventh  day  of  the 
week  (Saturday)  considered  as  the  day  of  religious 
rest  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  by  the  fourth  (or  in 
medieval  reckoning  the  third)  commandment  of 
the  Decalogue.  Phrases,  to  keep,  break  the  Sabbath. 
The  word  was  never  in  England,  as  in  some  continental 
countries,  a  vernacular  synonym  for  Saturday,  though  Eng- 
lish writers  of  med.Latin  used  dies  Sabbati  as  frequently 
as  dies  Saturni. 

a.  cfjSft  Liiidisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  Capitula  Lectionum  §  87 
From  efernes  sabates  [L.  a  vespere  sabbati].  c  1*30  Hali 
Meid.  17  Low,  godd  him  seolf  sei3  burh  be  prophete  :  '  beo 
be  nabbed  from  ham  forcoruen  flesches  lustes,  &  haldeo 
mine  sabaz'.  13..  Cursor  M.  11987  (Cott.)  And  o  lame  o 
baa  lakes  selue  wit  handes  made  he  sparus  tuelue,  Apon 
bair  sabadt  bus  he  did.  1340  Ayenb.  7  pe  bridde  heste  is 
tellich  :  '  Loke  bet  bou  hahji  bane  day  of  be  sabat  (Zeter- 
day) '. . .  pis  word,  zeterday,  bet  be  iurie  clepet>  sabat,  is  ase 
moche  wor(i  ase  reste. . .  And  ine  be  stede  of  be  sabat . .  zet 
holi  cherche  bane  sonday  to  loky  ine  be  newe  la?e.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  41  And  Jesus  spake  to  wyse  men 
of  be  lawe,  and  to  Pharisees  where  it  were  leveful  to  hele  in  be 
Sabot.  1381  —  Acts  \.  12  Thanne  the!  turneden  a?en  to 
Jerusalem,  fro  the  hil  that  is  clepid  Olyuete,  the  which  is 
bisydis  Jerusalem,  hauynge  the  iurney  of  a  saboth.  1431- 
50  tr.  lligden  (Rolls)  IV.  267  Oure  Savioure  Criste  was  borne 
..in  the  nyjhte  of  the  holy  Sabotte  [orig.  sancti Sabbati}. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  36  By  our  holy  Sabbath  haue  I 
sworne  To  haue  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond.  1640  JER. 
TAYLOR  Gt.  E.remp.  n.  Disc.  ix.  119  The  Primitive  Church 
kept  both  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lords  day.  17*7-4'  CHAM- 
BERS Cycl.  s.v.  Week,  The  Days  of  the  Week  were  denomi- 
nated by  the  Jews,  from  the  order  of  their  succession  from 
the  sabbath.  1871  R.  W.  DALE  Commamim.  iv.  106  The 
Christian  Sunday  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath  are  absolutely 
different  institutions. 

ft.  13. .  Cursor  M.  11987  (Giitt.)  Apon  bar  sabaoth  bus  he 
did.  (-1520  NISBET  N.  Test,  in  Scots  (S.T.S.)  I.  ii  [Jesus] 
Healith  the  ydropysie  vponn  the  sabaothe.  c 1610  H'omen 
Saints  171  Of  the  lewes,  hating  Circumcision,  yet  with 
them  keeping  their  Sabaoth.  1638  PHILLIPS,  Sabaoth,.  .a 
celebration  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week. 

b.  Since  the  Reformation,  often  applied  to  '  the 
Lord's  day ',  i.  e.  the  first  clay  of  the  week  (Sunday) 
observed  by  Christians  in  commemoration  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  This  use  was  originally 
connected  with  the  opinion  that  the  sabbatic  law 
of  the  Decalogue  remains  in  force  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  the  date  of  the  '  Sabbath' 
having  by  Divine  appointment  been  changed  from 
Saturday  to  Sunday ;  but  it  occasionally  appears 
in  writers  who  did  not  hold  this  view.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  still  very  common.  (Phrases  as  in  I  a.) 
The  notion  that  the  Lord's  day  is  a  '  Christian  Sabbath ', 
or,  more  commonly  (as  in  quot.  1340  under  a)  a  substitute 
for  the  Sabbath,  occurs  in  theological  writings  from  the 
4th  c.  onwards,  but  was  not  popularly  current  before  the 
Reformation.  In  English,  Sabbath  as  a  synonym  for '  Sun- 
day' did  not  become  common  till  the  i7th  century. 
|c  1440:  see  SABBATH-DAY.] 

o.  1509  BARCLAY  Ship  a/Fools  (1874)  II.  175  Amonge  the 
whiche  preceptis  this  was  one  The  sabbot  to  Worshyp  and 
sanctyfy  alway  The  seuenth  day  of  the  weke  called  the  son- 
day.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  in.  ii.  113  Hast.. .Come  the 
next  Sabboth,  and  I  will  content  you.  Priest,  lie  wait 
vpon  your  Lordship.  1607  HIERON  ll'ks.  I.  150  Thou  art 
laboured  with  from  sabboth  to  sabboth.  .that  thou  maist  be 
prepared  for  Christ.  1654  TRAPP  Com,,,.  £*.»*".  .Introd 
The  first  day  of  the  week.,  which  is  now  the  Christian  Sab- 
both. 1717  Wodram  Corr.  (1843)  II.  237  Mr.  John  Adam- 
son  Sabbath  was  fortnight,  intruded  on  the  ministry.  1809 
SYD.  SMITH  Sern,.  I.  74  Prayer  should  be  offered  up  emi- 
nently and  emphatically.. on  the  Sabbath.  1863  HAW. 
THORNE  Our  Old  Home  II.  100  Severe  and  sunless  remem- 
brances of  the  Sabbaths  of  childhood.  1888  Ch.  Ttmcs 


and  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England. 

B  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Aha.  i.  Pref.  (1879)  n  lo  the 
nraphanation  of  the  Lord  his  sabaoth.  1591  SYLVESTER  Da 
Bartas  I  ii.  940  Common  Blaspheming  of  God  s  Name  in 
Oaths  •  Usuall  profaning  of  his  Sabbaoths.  1611  ELSING 
Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  3  The  Bill  for  Sabaoth. 

c.  gen.  Applied  occas.  to  the  day  of  the  week 
set  apart  for  rest  or  worship  by  any  religious  body, 
e.  jr.  to  the  Friday  as  observed  by  Mohammedans. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  Table,  Sabath..of  Sara- 
cens on  Friday. . ;  of  Peguans  on  Monday.  1704  J.  PITTS 
Ace.  Mohammetans  42  Friday  is  their  Sabbath,  or  Gema- 
hgune. 

d.  Applied  to  the  sabbatical  year  of  the  Israelites. 
1382  WYCLIF  Lev.  xxv.  4  The  seuenthe  forsothe  Jeer  of  the 

loond  shal  be  the  saboth  of  the  restynge  of  the  Lord.     [So 
in  later  versions.] 


SABBATHAISM. 


SABBATISM. 


bath-season  reigns.     1617  HIEKON  Wks.  II.  365  John.. neg- 
lected not  the  spirituall  part  of  the  *sabbath-seruice,  though 


hee  was  restrained  from  the  outward.  1855  LONGF.  My  Lost 
Youth  w  The  early  loves  Comeback  with  a  "sabbath  sound. 
1625  BACON  Ess.,  Truth  (Arb.)  500  His  *Sabbath  Worke, 
euer  since,  is  the  Illumination  of  his  Spirit. 

Sabbathaisni  (sxbab^'iz'm).  [f.  Sabbatkaijr 
-ISM.]  The  doctrines  of  Sabbathai  Zebi  (Heb. 
Shabb€thai  febl),  a  false  Messiah  born  at  Smyrna 

A.  D.   1626. 

1882-3  Schaff's  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  1129  Two 
Polish  rabbis,  who  travelled  extensively  to  propagate  Sab- 
bathaism. 

Sabbath.arian(sae'baJ>e^Tian).  Hist.  [f.  SAB- 
BATH +  -AIIIAN.  Cf.  SABBATARIAN.]  a.  =  SAB- 
BATAKIAX  sb.  3.  b.  A  member  of  the  religious 
sect  founded  by  Joanna  Southcott  in  1801-14. 

1719  OZELL  tr.  Misson's  Mem,  $  Observ.  235  These  Sab- 
batharians  are  so  call'd  because  they  will  not  remove  the 
Day  of  Rest  from  Saturday  to  Sunday.  1882-3  Schaff's 
Encycl.  Relig.  Knawl.  III.  2089  Sabbatharians  or  New 
Israelites,.. a  religious  sect  founded  by  Joanna  Southcott. 

Sabbatharie,  -y,  variant  forms  of  SABBATABY. 

Sa  bbath-day.    Forms ;  (see  SABBATH). 

1.   =  SABBATH  i  a. 

a.  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  17355  (Laud)  After  that  sabot-day 
was  gon  Thedir  come  they  euery-chon.  1:1380  WYCLIF 
Wks.  (1880)  58  He  helid  a  sik  man  vpon  >e  sabaat  day. 
1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV,  327  Whiche  peple  keped  theire 
Sabbatte  day  [orig.  Sabbatitm\  and  hade  hyt  in  so  grete 
veneracion,  that  thei  wolde  not  ordeyne  meyte  bat  day. 
1534  MORE  Treat*  Passion  Wks.  1308/1  So  do . .  their  sabbot 
dayes  begynne  in  the  euenyngj  and  endure  to  the  cuenynge 


2.  tramj.  andy%-.  A  time  or  period  of  rest ;  a 
cessation  from  labour,  trouble,  pain  and  the  like. 

a.     1591  SYLVESTKR  Du  Bartas  i.  vii.  446  He  would,  this 
Sabbath  should  a  figure  be  Of  the  blest  Sabbath  of  Eternity. 
1611   BIBLE  Heb.   iv.   g  There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest    j 
[marg.  keeping  of  a  Sabbath]  to  the  people  of  God.     1681 
DRY  DEN  A  vs.  <y  Achit.  913  He.  .safe  enjoys  the  Sabbath  of    j 
his  Toils.     1737  POPE  Hor.  Ep.  i,  L  3  Why  will  you  break 
the  Sabbath  of  my  days  ?    1795  SOUTHEY  Pauper's  Funeral    . 
8  Yes,  I  will  weep  ;  but  not  that  thou  art  come  To  the  cold    ! 
sabbath  of  the  silent  tomb.    1854  NEALE  Hymn,  tOA1  what    ' 
the  joy  ',  Those  endless  Sabbaths  the  blessed  ones  see.    1860 
TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  ii.  20  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  scene  was    : 
itself  a  Sabbath,  with  no  sound  to  disturb  its  perfect  rest. 

/3.     1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxviii.  (1495)  364 
Whan  we  come  to  the  Sabaoth  of  endles  rest  thenne  we    1 
shall  haue  joye.      1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  11.  ii.  iv. 
CWK:/««Mi32Th'eternallsacredSabbaoth,  i6ioG.  FLETCHER 
Chrises  Viet.  i.  vi,  To  keep  an  everlasting  Sabbaoths  rest. 

3.  A  midnight  meeting  of  demons,  sorcerers  and 
witches,  presided  over  by  the  Devil,  supposed  in 
mediaeval  times  to  have  been  held  annually  as  an 
orgy  or   festival.     Often  more  explicitly  witches' 
sabbath.     Also  SABBAT. 

a.  i66oF.  ISRooKKtr.LefiAinc's  7Vviz>.  312  Divers  Sorcerers 
. .  have  confessed  that  in  their  Sabbaths, . .  they  feed  on  such 
fare.    1735  POPE  Ep.  Lady  239  As  Hags  hold  Sabbaths,  less    i 
for  joy  than  spite,  So  these  their  merry,  miserable  Night. 
1860  J.  A.  HESSEY  Hampton  Lect.^gg  Here  malignant  spirits 
have  held  their  sabbath  or  hellish  revelries.     1883  Harper  s    , 
filag.  831/2  It  might  have  been .  .a  veritable  Witches'  Sabbath.    ' 

ft.  1857  15.  TAYLOR  North.  Trav.  xi.  115  It  would  be  far  I 
more  picturesque  to  describe  a  sabaoth  of  Lapland  witches  , 
than  a  prayer-meeting  of  shouting  converts. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  simple  attrib.,  as  Sabbath    . 
devotioitt    dress,    evening,    morning,   music,    rite,    ' 
season,  service,  sound,  work',    Sabbath-like  adj.; 
objective  and  objective  genitive,  as  Sabbath- breach 
(rare  —  1),  -breaker ;  -breaking  sb.  and  adj.,  -keeper,    : 
-keeping sb.  and  adj.    Also  f  Sabbath-ceased  a.,    \ 
discontinued  during  the  Sabbath;  Sabbath-school, 
(a)  —SUNDAY-SCHOOL;  (b}  a  Jewish  school  held  on 
the   Saturday  for    giving   religious  instruction  to 
children. 

1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  653  To  show  at  home  By  lewdness, 
idleness,  and  *sabbath-breach,  The  great  proficiency  he 
made  abroad.  1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  234  It  cutteth  the 
*sabboth-breaker,  to  heare  his  prophanenesse  still  cried  out 
vpon.  1758  Gentl.  Mag.  VIII.  658/2  The  excellent  Laws 
against  Tippling  Houses,  Tipplers,  Sab  bath -Breakers,  &c. 
1853  CARD.  WISEMAN  Ess.  I.  636  They  tax  Papists ..  with 
being  habitual  Sabbath-breakers.  1651  Petition  in  Proc. 
Part.  No.  85.  1304  Acts  past  against  Blasphemies,  prophan 
cursing  and  swearing,  *Sabbatn  breaking,  &c.  1714  MAN- 
DEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1733)  I.  92  In  the  commission  of  the 
peace, . .  he  becomes . .  the . .  constant  plague  to  sabbath -break- 
ing butchers.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  63  Profanation 
of  the  lord's  day,  or  sabbath -break  ing.  1593  NASHE  Christ*  $ 
T.  30  Theyr  vnrespited,  and  not  so  much  as  *  Saboth- ceased 
blood-shed.  1613  ZOUCH  Dove  To  Rdr.  E6b,  Poetry.. in 
which  diuers  haue  shewed  their  thoughts  not  vnfit  for  solemne, 
yea  *Sabaoth  deuotions.  1815  J.  WILSON  Poemsll.  94  Smiling 
in  their  *Sabbath-dress.  i8ao  SOUTHEY  Wesley  II.  87  Having 
.  .spent  a  *sabbath  evening  at  an  inn.  1854  NEALE  Hymn, 
*  Oh,  what  the  joy ',  There  dawns  no  Sabbath,— no  Sabbath 
is  o'er ;  These  *  Sabbath -keepers  have  one,  and  no  more. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  403  His  rigid  *Sabbath- 
keeping.  1824  Miss  MITFOKD  Village  Ser.  i.  28  A  *sabbath- 
like  pause  of  work  and  play,  rare  on  a  work-day.  1878  B. 
HAHTE  Man  on  Beach  74  An  almost  Sabbath-hke  stillness 
prevailed.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Cross  Life  (1885)  II.  355 
Your  letter  was  a  welcome  addition  to  our  sunshine  this 
vSabbath  morning.  1807  WORDSW.  White  Doe  vii,  1761 
When  the  bells  of  Rylstone  played  Their  *sabbath  music— 
*God  us  ayde"1.  1784-  COWPER  Task  i.  746  Till  *sabbath- 
rites  Have  dwindled  into  unrespected  forms.  1845  R.  W. 
HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  vi.  (ed.  2)  133  The  *Sabbath  school 
generally  supplies  the  sanctuary  with  its  most  intelligent 
hearers.  1864  SKEAT  UhlamCs  Poems  14  Nature's  *Sab- 


folowynge.  1562  COOPER  Ausiu.  Def,  Truth  ix.  75  By 
necessitie  of  their  enemies  constreined  they  [sc.  the  jews] 
..fought  on  the  Sabboth  day.  c  1610  Women  Saints  156 
He.. with  the  lewes  kept  the  Saboth  day, ..yet  refused 
Circumcision.  1709  J.  JOHNSON  Clergy m.  Vade  M.  n.  104 
Christians  must  not  Judaize  and  rest  on  the  Sabbath-clay  ; 
but  work  on  that  very  day  ;  and  give  the  preference  to  the 
Lord's  day.  1726  J.  HENLEY  Prim.  Liturgy  10  Feasts,  are 
all  Lords-days,  all  Sabbath-days,  or  Saturdays  [etc.]. 

b.  Sabbath  day's  journey:  the  distance  (2,000 
amnioth  or  'ells'  =  1225  yards)  which  (according 
to  Rabbinical  prescription  in  the  time  of  Christ)  was 
the  utmost  limit  of  permitted  travel  on  the  Sabbath. 
1526  TINUALE  Acts  i.  12  Mount  olivete  which  is  neye  to 
Jerusalem . .  conteynynge  a  saboth  dayes  iorney.  1628  EARLE 
Microcosm.^  S/u'e  Precise  Hypocr.  (Arb.)  63  Her  oftest  (Jo.s- 
sipings  are  Sabaoth-dayes  iourneyes. 

2.  =  SAKBATH  i  b. 

The  first  two  quots.  may  perhaps  not  be  rightly  placed 
here,  as  it  was  the  common  view  that  the  commandment  '  to 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day',  in  its  Christian  interpretation, 
related  to  the  festivals  of  the  Church  in  general,  and  not  to 
Sunday  only  or  eminently. 

£1440  Gesta  Rom,  x.  30  (Harl.  MS.)  Hope  we  hit  is  our 
lurd  ihesu  crist,  fc»e  which  hath  ordeyned  for  lawe,  bat  ech 
man  shold  kepe  be  saboth  day.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Wcr- 
burge  n.  879  A  woman  which  brake  the  commaundement 
Of  god  and  holy  churche  hye  sabbot-day  dyd  violate  Vn- 
kiufully  wurkynge.  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)12  Onsunday: 
the  forenoon  occupied  (az  for  the  Sabot  day)  in  quiet  and 
vacation  from  woork,  &  in  diuine  seruis.  1605  Vestry  Bks. 
(Surtees)  284  There  shall  be  no  meetinge  as  concerning  any 
business  about  upon  the  Sabbath  day.  1651  .SY.  Andrews  % 
Nfiucastle-on'Tyne  Par.  Reg.  in  ..V.  <y  £.  8th  Ser.  I.  223 
Robard  Fen  wick,  .which  was  drowned  in  the  Bares  myll 
dam  wher  he  went  to  swim  on  the  Saboth  day.  1715  DE  FOE 
l*'am.  Instruct.  \.  iii.  (1841)  I.  63  As  soon  as  they  come  home 
next  Sabbath-day  from  the  sermon.  1810  WORDSW.  Prose 
Wks.  (1876)  II.  33  The  sensations  of  pious  cheerfulness, 
which  attend  the  celebration  of  the  sabbath-day  in  rural 
places.  1830-2  CAKLETON  Traits  Irish  Peasantry  (1860)  I, 
146  {Priest)  On  the  Sabbath  day  too,  without  my  leave  ! 

3.  =  SABBATH  i  c. 

1704  J.  PITTS  Ace.  Mohammetans  42  The  Hattech^  i.e.  a 
Priest  which  is  above  the  £  maw  tit,  officiates  on  their  Sab- 
bath-day. 

4.  gen.  A  Sabbath,  day  of  sacred  rest. 

J755  POPK/V<?/.  Sat.  12  Noplace  is  sacred,  not  the  Church 
Is  free;  Ev'n  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath-day  to  me. 

Sabbathine  (sorbabain),  a.  [f.  SABBATH  + 
-INK1.]  Affecting  or  pertaining  to  the  Sabbath. 

1830  T.  M'CRIE  Mem.  Sir  A.  Agneiu  viii.  (1852)  194  The 
Sabbathine  rules  enjoin  the  Sons  of  Abraham  to  prepare  for 
the  Feast,  by  laying  in  a  stock  of  provisions  the  day  before. 

Sabbathize  (ste'bft]aiz\  v.  [Altered  form  of 
SABBATIZK  after  SABBATH.]  intr.  To  observe  or 
keep  a  Sabbath  or  period  of  rest. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  i  Esdras  i.  58  The  land  quietly  kept 
her  sabbathes,  a]  the  time  of  her  desolation  she  sabbathixed 
in  the  application  of  seventie  yeares.  1621  AINSWOBTH 
Annot.  Pentat.  Gen.  ii.  2  Rested  :  or  Sabbathised,  that  is, 
kept  Sabbath.  1633  W.  STRUTHER  True  Happiness  75  This 
dwelling  in  God  is  our  spiritual  sabbathizing,  the  type  of  the 
eternal!.  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  \,  Wks.  1716  III. 
52  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  .Mr.  Knox  did.  .bring 
into  Scotland,  where  it  is  rampant  to  this  day,  and  more 
rigid  than  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  with  the  additional 
BigotUm  of  Sabbathising. 

Sabbathless  (sce-bables),  a.     [f.  SABBATH  + 

-LESS.]    Observing  no  Sabbath. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxiii.  §  46  This  incessant  and 
Sabbathlesse  pursute  of  a  mans  fortune  leaueth  not  tribute 
which  we  owe  to  God  of  our  time,  a  1656  HALES  Gold. 
Ran.  (1688)  178  Prayer  itself  is  Sabbathless,  and  admits  no 
rest,  no  intermission  at  all.  1820  LAMB  Sonn,t '  Who  Jlrst 
invented  work\  Sabbathless  Satan  !  he  who  his  unglad 
Task^ever  plies.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Oct.  2/2  In  1885 
Austria-Hungary  in  response  to  the  bitter  cry  of  Sabbath- 
less toilers  enacted  a  stringent  Sunday  law. 

Sabbathly  (sse'bapli),  a.  [f,  SABBATH  +  -LY  *.] 
Recurring  every  Sabbath. 

1822  GALT  Sir  A.  Wylie  HI.  xvii.  139  It  was  a  Sabbathly 
theme  of  regret. 

Sa'bbathly,  adv.    [f.  SABBATH  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  Every  Sabbath ;  Sabbath  by  Sabbath.  Sc. 
1627  in  Cramond  Ann.  ^0^^(1893)  II.  34  Their  absenceis 

fra  the  Kirk  Sabbothlie  at  the  direction  of  the  bailyies  and 
elderis.  1671  Rec.  Presbyt.  Inverness  29  Mar.  (S.  H.  S. 
1896)  9  They  were  refreshed  very  much  by  him  Sabbathly. 
1820  Blackw.  Mag.  VII.  467  As  the  Rev.  Mr.  F .  .Sab- 
bathly says,  in  the  peroration  of  his  sermons. 

2.  In  a  manner  befitting  the  Sabbath. 

1891  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  no  The  Squire  was  Sab- 
bathly solemn  and  imposing. 

Sabbatian  (sKb^'Jian),  sbl  [f.  Sabbati-its  (see 
below)  -i-  -AN.]  A  member  of  a  sect  founded  by 
Sabbatius  (originally  a  convert  from  Judaism),  who 
seceded  from  the  Novatianists  before  380,  having 
adopted  Quartodeciman  views. 

1708-22  BINGHAH  Orig.  Eccles.  xx.  iii.  §  5  The  Marcianists 
. .  kept  the  Sabbath  also  a  fast.  So  did  also  the  Sabbatians, 
Lampetians  [etc.).  1727-41  CHAMBERS Cyc/.s.v., The  Sabba- 
lians  are  recorded  by  ecclesiastical  historians,  as  having  a 
great  abhorrence  of  the  left-hand.  1882-3  Schaff^s  Encycl. 
Rt'lig.  Knffwl.  III.  2090  By  his  followers,  the  Sabbatians,  he 
was  nonored  as  a  martyr. 

Sabbatian  (ssebt'i-fian),  a.  and  sb2  [f.  *Sad- 
batius  (mod.L.  form  of  Shabbethai :  see  SABBATH- 
AISM) +  -AN.]  A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  Sabbathaism. 

1892  tr.  Gr&tzsHist,  Jews  V.  151  The  Sabbatian  mystics. 
B.  si).  A  believer  in  Sabbathaism. 

1892  tr.  Gratis  Hist.  JewsV.  159  At  Venice,  .a  quarrel 
broke  out  between  the  Sabbatians  and  their  opponents. 


Hence  Sabba-tianism  =  SABBATHAISM. 

1892  tr.  Grdtzs  Hist.  Jews  V.  Index,  Sabbatianism,  re- 
vival  of,  v.  219.  1898  ZAXGWILL  Dreamers  Ghetto  vi.  205 
Sabbatianism  did  not  play  much  part  in  my  early  life. 

Sabbatic  (sseboe'tik^a.and.^.  [ad.  V.sabbatique 
( ^  Sp.  sabdtico,  Pg.,  It.  sabbatico],  ad.  med.L.  *sab- 
batiius,  a.  Gr.  aafi&artKos,  f.  ffa&QaT-ov  SABBATH  : 
see  -ic.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sabbath ; 
resembling  or  appropriate  to  the  Sabbath.  Sab- 
batic year  =  sabbatical  year  (SABBATICALS.  2  a). 

1649  JKK.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  n.  Disc,  ix.  119  Strict  and 
necessary  rest.. was  one  great  part  of  the  Sabbatick  rite>. 
1650  Vind.  Hammonds  Ad  dr.  §  16.  6  The  servant  ..is  to 
be  set  free  from  that  servitude,  .in  the  seventh,  or  sabbatick 
year.     1660  JEK.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  II.  ii.  rule  vi.   §  46 
They  kept  their  first  Sabbatick  rest  upon  the  very  day  in 
which  their  redemption  was  completed.     (21711  KEN  PrC' 
/(*>'a//Z'£i-  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  30  Sabbatick  Dawn,  a  Priest 
of  old,  By  sound  of  Trumpet  told.    1737  WHISTON  Josephus, 
War  vii.  v.  §  i  They  call  it  the  sabbatick  river.    1861  LMVIN 
Jerusalem  87  Provisions  in  the  little  garrison  from  the  effect 
of  the  sabbatic  year,  began  to  run  short.     1882  J.  PARKER 
Apost.  Life  I.  99  Grant  Sabbatic  peace  to  every  soul. 

fB.   sb.  A  sabbatic  year.  Obs. 

1650  Vina.  Hammonds  Addr.  §  16.  6  The  Jubilee,  which 
is  the  great  Sabbatick  (made  up  of  seven  time,-,  seven). 

Sabbatical  (s&bcc'tikal),  a.  Also  8  sabbathi- 
cal.  [f.  mod.L.  *sabbatic-its  (see  prec.)  +  -AL.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  appropriate  to  the  Sabbath. 

1645  City  Alarum  20  The  formerly  mentioned   are  but 
our  working  dayes  abuses,  now  followes  our  seventh  and  Sab- 
baticall  errour,  wherein  we  seeme  to  rest.     1799  COKKV  Sat. 
I.ond.  (1803)  94  The  Curate  Is  so  far  from  being  prepared  fur 
his  sabbatical  avocation,  that  he  is  engaged  during  the  week 
in  some  worldly  pursuit.     1849  H.  MILLER  Footpr.  Creat. 
xv.  (1874)  295  It  seems,  besides,  to  throw  light  on  the  pro- 
minence of  the  Sabbatical  command.     1877  MRS.  OLII-HAST 
Carita  II.  xxxi.  291  This,  too,  was  a  kind  of  solemn  sab- 
batical exercise.     1892  A.  BIRRELL  Res  Judic.  ii.  38  A  sab- 
batical calm  results  from  the  contemplation  of  his  labours. 

b.  Sabbatical  river:    an  imaginary  river  cele- 
brated in  Jewish  legend,  which  was  said  to  observe 
the  Sabbath.     Similarly  Sabbatical  pool;  see  quot. 
1649. 

The  legend  of  the  '  sabbatical  river  *  existed  in  two  dis- 
crepant forms  :  cf.  quots.  1671  (after  Josephus)  and  1849. 

1613  PI'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  519  This  was  the  issue  of 
their  Pilgrimage  to  the  Sabbatical!  streams:,  which  they 
supposed  to  finde  in  this  Persian  Gulfe.  1649  JKK.  TAYLOR 
(.it.  J'.xemp.  in.  xiv.  51  The  sabbaticall  pool  in  judea,  which 
was  dry  six  dayes,  but  gushed  out  in  a  full  stream  upon  the 
sabbath,  1671:  STILLINGFL.  Serm.  viii.  (1673,1 15I  '1'he  famous 
Sabbatical  River .. which  for  6.  days  bear's  all  before  it-.  : 
the  admirable  nature  of  that  River  is,  that  it  keeps  the 
Sabbath  and  rests  all  that  day.  1849  LONGF.  Kawanagh 
xi.  (1857)  221  And  must  my  life,  then,  be  always  like  the 
Sabbatical  river  of  the  Jews,  flowing  in  full  stream  only  on 
the  seventh  day? 

c.  Of  the  nature  of  a  Sabbath  or  period  of  rest. 
1836  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Statesman  xi.  79  It  were  to  be  wished 

that  he  should  set  apart  from  business,  not  only  a  Mtbbatical 
day  in  each  week,  but  if  it  be  possible  a  sabbatical  hour  in 
each  day  ! 

2.  a.   Sabbatical  year',  the   seventh    year,   pre- 
scribed  by   the   Mosaic   law  to  be  observed  as  a 
*  Sabbath '    in    which    the    land    was    to    remain 
untilled  and  all  debtors  and  Israelitish  slaves  were 
to  be  released.     Also  allusively. 

1635-56  COWLEY  Davideis  \\.  Note  8  From  hence  con- 
tracts, and  the  account  of  Sabbatical  years  and  Jubilees 
bare  date.  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  i.  Wks.  1716  III. 
24  Neither  Seventh  Days.. nor  Sabbath  Days,  nor  Sab- 
bathical  Years.. is  now  any  more  obligatory  to  us.  1828 
E.  IRVING  Last  Days  p.  viii,  May  it  prove  unto  us  as  a  sab- 
batical year  of  rest  ! 

b.  Sabbatical  millenary ,  millennium  \  the  last 
of  the  seven  thousands  of  years  which  (on  the  analogy 
of  the  seven  days  of  the  creation)  were  supposed  to 
form  the  destined  term  of  the  world's  existence. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  i.  278  He  conceaveth 
the  Elemental!  frame  shall  end  in  the  seventh  or  Sabbaticall 
millenary.     1814  J.  CHRISTIE  Ess.  Early  Idol,  n  The  sup- 
posed continuance  of  this  earth  as  many  thousand  years, 
the  last  thousand  of  which,  it  was  reported,  would  be  a 
Sabbatical  Millenium. 

Hence  Sabba'tically  adv. ,  Sabba'ticalness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II.,  Sabbaticahtess,  the  Being  of  the 
Nature  or  Quality  of  a  Sabbath.  1847  DISRAELI  Taticrett 
n.  xv,  He  sabbaticallyabstainsfromthe  debate  or  the  rubber. 

Sabbatine  (sarbatsin),  a.  Hist.  [ad.  med.L. 
sabbatin-us  (and  Sp.  sabaliiio),  f.  sabbat-itm  SAB- 
BATH, Saturday.]  a.  Sabbatine  preacher •:  one  ap- 
pointed to  preach  on  Saturdays,  b.  Sabbatine  bull: 
a  bull  of  Pope  John  XXII,  proclaiming,  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  wearing  of  the  scapular,  a  plenary 
indulgence  available  on  the  first  Saturday  after  the 
death  of  him  who  gains  it.  So  Sabbatine  indul- 
gence. 


Mt.  Carmcl  15  That  the  so  celebrated  name  of  the  Sabba- 
tine Bull  might  not  be  forgotten.  1886  Month  Dec.  473  The 
second  of  these  privileges,  .is.  .the  Sabbatine  Indulgence. 
It  isaplenary.  .Indulgence,  .available  on  the  first  Saturday 
after  the  death  of  him  who  gains  it,  releasing  him  then  and 
there  from  Purgatory  and  admitting  him  straightway  to  the 
joys  of  Heaven. 

Sabbatism  (sarbatu'm).     rare.     [ad.  late  L. 
sabbatistnuS)  Gr.  <7a0/3aTi<T/*ys,  n.  of  action  f.  aa£- 
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SABBATIST. 

keep  the  Sabbath.f.  adP0ar-ov  SABBATH: 
see  -ISM.] 

1     A  sabbatical  rest :  in  allusions  to  Heb.  iv.  9. 

1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Heb.  iv.  9  Therefore  there  is  left  a 
iabbatisme  [Vulg.  sabbath,,™,  Gr  <r«££«™,,x«  -Wye. 


day  of  rest,  now  in  the  dayes  ot  the  uospel,  ainerem  in 
the  seventh  day  of  rest.    1886  S.  Cox  Expositions  1 1 .  xxvn. 
376  This  Divine  sahbatism,  this  pure  eternal  rest. 

2.  The  formal  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

1611  BROUGHTON  Require  of  Agreement  13  In  the  lubilee 
the  Maiestie  of  God  will  be  a  remission,  and  redemption, 
and  ending  of  Sabbatisme  to  Israeli,  a.  1711  KEN  Prepara- 
tiz.es  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  29  Sabbatism.  To  a  Seventh 
Day  God  Jews  restraint,  For  Joy,  Rest,  Praise  ordain  d. 
1879  FARRAR.W.  fauHiBB3)  117  Sabbatism  had  been  ele- 
vated above  faith  and  purity. 

Hence  Sabbati'smal  a.,  characterized  by  holy  rest. 

1881  J.  C.  BURNS  in  /.  Brace's  Serin.  Biog.  102  Very 
peaceful,  Sabbatismal,  these  years  were. 

Sabbatist  (sarbatist).  [f.  L.  sabbat-wn  SAB- 
BATH +  -IST.]  =  SABBATARIAN. 

1857  BADEN  POWELL  CAr.  without  Judaism  161  Some 
Sabbatists..keep  holy  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  1863 
J  GILL  tr.  Bovet's  Banislied  Count  xxi.  222  The  Sabbatists 
observed  the  Seventh  day  of  the  week  instead  of  the  first. 

Sabbatization  (siBbSteiz£»-fan).    [f.  next  + 

-ATION.]     The  action  of  sabbatizing :    a.  Observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  Sabbath-keeping,    b.  The 
conversion  (of  Sunday)  into  a  Sabbath. 
1644  LAUD  Trout,  ff  Tryal  xxxv.  (1695)  345  J™f*  ^*<!n 
ho  stand  so  strictly  upon  the  Morality  of  the  Sabbath,  do 


1882  Ch.  Times  n  Aug.  544  The  Sabbatization  of  Sunday 
came  in  comparatively  late. 

Sabbatize  (sarbatsiz),  v.    Also  SABBATHBB. 

[ad.  L.  sadbatiz-are,  ad.   Gr.  mPParlftur,  f.   o-d0- 
Parov  SABBATH  :  see  -IZE.     Cf.  F.  sabbatiser.~\ 

1.  intr.  To  keep  the  Sabbath;  to  observe  a  speci- 
fied day  as  a  day  of  rest. 

1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  247  They  are  also  com- 
manded to  keepe  the  Sabbaths  rest,  to  Sabbatize.  a  1716 
BLACKALL  Wks.  (1723)  I.  214  We  do  not  so  Sabbatise  as  we 
should  do,  if  we  give  only  one  Day  of  the  Week  to  God, 
and  the  other  six  Days  to  the  Devil.  1881  BLACKIE  Lay 
Serin,  ii.  105  A  Samaritan . .  made  it  a  point ..  in  whatever 
attitude  the  first  moment  of  the  day  had  found  him,  in  that 
position  to  remain..:  if  sitting,  then  to  Sabbatise  in  the 
sitting  attitude. 

b.  Jig.  To  enjoy  or  undergo  a  period  of  rest 
analogous  to  a  Sabbath. 

1382  WVCLIF  i  Esdras  i.  58  Al  the  time  of  ther  forsaking 
he  [i.  e.  the  land]  sabatisede,  in  the  apliyng  of  seuenti  jer. 
1596  BELL  Sun.  Popery  i.  HI.  v.  109  Although  the  mind  re- 
generate do  sabbatize  in  the  Lord.  1625  GILL  Sacr.  Philos. 
II.  140  But  if  there  were  no  incarnation . .  neither  our  under- 


all  his  Dolours  sabbatiz'd. 

2.  trans.  To  observe  or  keep  as  a  Sabbath ;  to 
assimilate  to  a  Sabbath. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Lev.  xxv.  2  Thou  shall  sabbatize  the 
sabbath  to  the  Lord.  1880  \V.  Smith's  Diet.  Chr.  Antiq. 


256 
week-days. 

t3.  To  give  sabbatical  rest  to.   Obs.  rare  —  1. 

1701  BEVERLEY  A  foe.  Quest.  8  For  the  Type  is  Sacrifice 
Honourably  Sabbatiz'd,  and  at  Rest  in  the  Antitype,  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  great  Sacrifice  Sabbatizing  All  Sacri- 
fice by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself. 

Hence  Sa-bbatizing  vbl.  sb.  Also  Sa'bbatizer, 
in  quot.  one  who  observes  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  122  The  Jewes  on  their 
Sabbaths,  .did  vse.  .to  drink  somwhat  more  largely  (a  Sab- 
batising  too  much,  by  too  many  Christians  imitated).  1683 
HICKES  Case  Inf.  Bapt.  61  Let  the  Adversaries  of  Infant- 
Baptism  consider. -Whether  rejecting  of  it-.they^  do^not 


.  - 

teach  others,  especially  Atheists,  pure  Deists,  and  Sabba- 
tizers..a  w 
tives  Poet. 


,  , 

tizers..a  way  to  deny  all  the  rest.  31711  KEN  Prepara- 
tives Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  20  Wear  Jesus  Yoke,  ..1'wil 
prove  a  Sabbatising  to  your  Mind.  1742  J.  GLAS  Lord's 


Supper  ii,  (1883)  76  Our  sabbatizing,  or  resting  from  our  owr 
works  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  a  sign  of  the  truth  o: 
the  promise  of  entering  into  his  rest.  1855  People's  Sunday 
5,  I  shall,  therefore,  further  show  the  complete  absence  o: 
scripture  authority  for  the  doctrines  of  our  Sabbatizing 
brethren. 

Sabbaton,  -tyne  :  see  SABATON,  SABATINE. 

||  Sabbe-ka.  Antiq.  rare-1.  [Biblical  Aramaic 
ND3ic  or  W2D  sablfka.}  An  ancient  musical  instru- 
ment mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  in  the 
English  Bible  erroneously  called  SACKBUT,  q.  v. 

1844  WIIITTIER  Ezekiel  ix,  They  listen,  as  in  Babel's 
throng  The  Chaldeans  to  the  dancer's  song,  Or  wild  sab- 
beka's  nightly  play. 

II  Sabdariffa  (saebdari-E).  [mod.L. ;  in  Lobe 
Plantarum  Hist.  (1576)  375  ;  of  obscure  origin.], 
An  East  Indian  rose-mallow,  Hibiscus  Sabdariffi 
(Linnseus  1759)1  cultivated  for  its  acidulous  calyxes 

1866  Treas.  Bat.  1002/2  Sabdariffa.  Hibiscus  Sabdariffa 
called  Red  Sorrel  in  the  West  and  Rozelle  in  the  Eas 
Indies,  where  it  is  used  in  tarts,  jellies  and  salads,  and  t( 
form  a  cooling  drink. 


Sabe :  see  SAVEY. 

Sabean,  Sabeism  :  see  SABEAN,  SABAISM. 

Sabel,  obs.  form  of  SABLE. 

t  Sabeline,  sb.  Obs.  Also  3  sablyne,  7  sabel- 
ine.  [a.  Of.sabeKiie  (i 2th c. in  Godef.),ad.  med.L. 
•abelina  (pellis),  sable  (fur),  i.  sabellum  SABLE  rf.1 
Cf.  ZIBELINE.]  The  fur  of  the  sable. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  364  (Egerton  MS.)  Ne  seal  ber  beo  fou  ne 
grei  ne  cunig  ne  ermine  ne  ocquerne  ne  martres  cheole  ne 
>euer  ne  sabeline  [c  1275  "fesus  MS.  sablyne].  ?  1700  Cruel 
Mother  in  Child  Ballads  (1882)  I.  221/2  We  neither  wore 
he  silks  nor  the  sabelline.  1876  PLANCHE  Cyd.  Costume 
I.  439  Sable,  sabelline,  the  skin  of  an  animal  of  the  weasel 
or  marten  kind. 

Sabeline  :  see  SABELLINE  a.1 

I]  Sabella  (sabe-la).  Zool.  [mod.L.  (Gmelin 
Linnseus  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  12,  1788),  perh.  f.  sabu- 
lum  sand.]  A  tubicolons  annelid  of  the  family 
Sabellidx. 

a  1851  DALYELL  Powers  Creator  (1853)  II.  175  Different 
species  or  varieties  of  the  Sabella  are  found  on  the  shores 
and  in  the  seas  of  Scotland.  Ibid.,  Sabella  ah'eolaria. — 
The  Honeycomb  Sabella.  1851  MEDLOCK  tr.  Schoedler's 
Bk.  Nature  n.  530  There  are  besides,  the  Sabellas,  or  pencil, 
fan,  and  comb-worms  (Sabella).  1863  WOOD  Illiistr.  Nat. 
Hist. III.  699  We  now  come  to  another  pretty  tube-inhabiting 
annelid,  which  is  called  Sabella,  because  it  lives  in  the  sand 
and  forms  its  tube  of  that  substance.  Several  species  of 
Sabella  are  found  on  the  British  coasts,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  the  Shore  Sabella  (Sabella  ahieolaria). 

Sabellian  (sabe-lian),  al  and  sbl  Theol.  [ad. 
eccl.  L.  Sabeltian-tis,  f.  Sabelli-us  (see  B) :  see  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  Sabellians  (see  B)  or 
their  doctrine. 

1577  HANMER  AM.  Eccl.  Hist.  vn.  v.  126  Of  the  Sabellian 
eresie...The  Sabellian  heretickes.  i72oWATERLAND.£V/^ 
Semi.  4  Under  the  Sabellian  Interpretation  I  include  all 
that  belongs  to  Men  of  Sabellian  Principles.  1848  R.  I. 
WILBERFORCE  Doctr.  Incarnation  ix.  259  The  Sabellian 
theory  is,  that  there  exists  no  real  diversity  of  Persons  in  the 
Ever-Blessed  Trinity. 

B.  sb.  One  who  accepts  the  view  of  Sabellius 
(an  African  heresiarch  of  the  third  century)  that 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  merely  differ- 
ent aspects  or  modes  of  manifestation  of  one  Divine 
person.     Cf.  MODALIST. 

1402  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  92  He  is  callid  an  heretike 
that  heresies  sowith,  as  Arrians,  Wyclyfanes,  Sabellyanes, 
and  other.  1556  CLEMENT  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App. 
Ixi.  214  From  all  Arians,  Eutichians,  Manichians,  Sabel- 
lians.. and  all  other  heretikes.  1685  RYCAUT  tr.  Plutina's 
Lives  Popes  52  The  Sabellians .. asserted  that  the  Father, 
Son,  and  holy  Ghost  were  but  one  Person.  1702  ECHARD 
Eccl  Hist.  (1710)619  Tho1  those  who  then  held  this  opinion 
were  call'd  Sabellians,  yet  the  heresie  itself  was  more  ancient 
than  Sabellius.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  in.  iv.  (1872)  45 
Sabellians,  or  worshippers  of  one  person  under  three  differ- 
ent manifestations. 

Sabellian  (sabe-lian),  a.2  and  jiM  Hist.  [f.  L. 
Sabell-us  +  -IAN.]  a.  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  group 
of  related  peoples  who  inhabited  certain  parts  of 
ancient  Italy,  comprising  the  Sabines,  Samnites, 
Campanians,  and  others,  b.  sb.  A  person  belong- 
ing to  any  of  these  peoples. 

In  Latin  poetry  SatelH  is  commonly  used  as  a  synonym 
of  Sablni.  The  use  of  Sabellian  by  modern  writers  is 
somewhat  arbitrary. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  64  Of  Samnites,  whom  the  Greekes 
called  Sabellians  and  Saunites,  The  Colonie  Bouianum,  the 
old.  1841  W.  SPALUING  Italy  f,  It.  Isl.  I.  277  The  territory 
of  those  Sabellian  tribes  (sc.  the  Sabines,  Marsians,  Pelig- 
nians,  Vestinians,  and  Samnites],  which  are  here  classed 
together,  includes  the  central  heights  and  valleys  of  the 
Apennines.  1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  445/2  Oscan  is.  .a  use- 
ful term  to  designate  the  nation  or  group  of  tribes  composed 
of  the  Samnites,  together  with  their  descendants  or  offshoots, 
the  Campanians,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians.  The  name 
Sabellians,  used  by  the  Roman  poets,  has  been  employed 
by  some  modern  writers  in  much  the  same  signification. 

Sabellianism  (sabe-lianiz'm).  [f.  SABELLIAN 
a.l  and  sb.1  +  -ISM.]  The  doctrinal  conception  of 
the  Trinity  as  held  by  the  followers  of  Sabellius ; 
belief  in  the  Sabellian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  Schol.  (1713)  549  Sabellianism, 
which  allows  the  Consubstantiality  or  Coequality  in  the 
Trinity.  1852  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  iv.  xi.  (1876)  104  A 
heresy  known  by  the  name  of  Sabellianism  or  Modal 
Trinity.  1907  ILLINGWORTH  Doctr.  Trin.  vii.  127  To  avoid 
Tritheism  on  the  one  hand,,  .and  Sabellianism  on  the  other. 

Sabellianize  (sabe-lianaiz),  v.  [f.  SABELLIAN 
+  -IZE.]  intr.  To  adopt  Sabellian  views. 

1833-40  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Church  of  Fathers  (1842)  171  We 
have  bid  farewell  to  contentious  deviations  of  doctrine, . . 
neither  Sabellianizing  nor  Arianising.  1833  —  A  rians  v. 
i.  (1876)  356  Not  only  did  he  [Athanasius]  reluctantly  aban- 
don his  associate,  the  unfortunate  Marcellus,  on  his  Sabel- 
lianizing but  [etc.]. 

Sabellic  (sabe-lik),  a.  [f.  L.  Satellus  SABEL- 
LIAN a.2  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  language  or  the 
nationality  of  the  Sabellians. 

1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  126/1  The  Sabellic  inscriptions. 
1902  GILES  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXXIII.  898/2  The  Sabellic 
alphabet, . .  found  in  a  few  inscriptions. 

Sabellid(sabe-Ud),a.andrf.  Zool.  [f.  SABELLA 

+  -ID.]  A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  family  Sabellidie,  of  which  the  genus  Sabella  is 
the  type. 

1900  Nature  6  Dec.  140/1  A  paper,  .on  the  sabellid  worms 
collectively  designated  as  Polycna;tes. 


SABICU. 

B.  sb.  An  individual  of  the  family  Sabellidx. 

1893  Jrnl.  Mar.  Zool.  Nov.  13  On  the  method  of  disper- 
sion and  fertilization  of  ova  in  some  sabellids.  1896  BENHAM 
in  Camb.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  286  The  beautiful  branchial  crowns 
of  various  Sabellids. 

Sabelline  (sabe-lain),  al  Also  (in  Diets.) 
sabeliue.  [ad.  med.L.  sabelllmis,  f.  sabellum 
SABLE  rf.1]  Of  the  colour  of  sable  fur. 

1888  Lougm.  Mag.  July  297  Bird  and  beast  must  assume 
alike  the  uniform  grey  sabelline  tint  of  external  nature. 

Sabelline  (sabe-lain),  a.2  Zool.  [f.  SABELIA 
+  -INE  !.]  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Sabella  or  to 
the  family  Sabellidx  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

Sabelline,  variant  of  SABELINE  Obs. 

Satellite  (sffibe-lait).  Zool.  [f.  SABELLA  +  -ITE!.] 
A  fossil  sabella,  or  some  similar  worm  (Cent.  Diet. 
1891). 

Sabelloid  (sabe'loid),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
SABELLA  +  -DID.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  resembling  the 
annelidan  Sabellids,  (Cent.  Diet.  1891).  b.  sb.  One 
of  the  Sabellidx  (ibid.). 

Saber,  obs.  or  U.S.  form  of  SABRE. 

Sabiail  (s^'-bian),  sb.  and  a.  Also  7-8  Zabian, 
7-8  Sabean,  8  Zabsean,  Tsabsean,  8-9  Sabssan, 
Tsabian.  [f.  Arab.  iL,  cabt  +  -AN. 

According  to  Noldeke,  the  word  represents  the  pr.  pple. 
of  the  Aramaic  MX  fbaC.  to  baptize  (the  1  being  changed 
into  N  as  is  usual  in  the  Mandeean  and  cognate  dialects). 
In  the  actual  form  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  Arabic,  it 
has  the  appearance  of  being  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
the  Hebrew  NIX  (.aba  host  (see  SABAOTH)  ;  hence,  as  certain 
sects  claiming  the  name  of  Sabians  were  alleged  to  be  wor- 
shippers of  the  stars,  the  name  was  (already  by  Maimoni' 
des  in  the  i2th  c.)  interpreted  as  referring  to  '  the  host  of 
heaven  \] 
A.  sb. 

1.  An  adherent  of  a  religious  sect  mentioned  in 
three  passages  of  the  Koran  (ii.  40,  v.  73,  xxii.  17), 
and  by  later  Arabian  writers. 

In  the  Koran  the  Sabians  are  classed  with  Moslems,  Jews, 
and  Christians,  as  believers  in  the  true  God.  On  account 
of  the  toleration  extended  by  Moslems  to  them,  the  name 
of  Sabians  was,  some  centuries  after  Mohammed,  assumed 
not  only  by  the  Gnostic  half-Christian  Mandxans  (whose 
religion  is  perhaps  akin  to  that  of  the  true  Sabians),  but 
also  by  certain  actual  polytheists.  The  statement  of  some 
Arabic  writers  is  that  the  Sabians  were  professedly  Christian, 
but  secretly  worshippers  of  the  stars.  (Cf.  SABAISM.) 

1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  35  For  want  of  knowing 
the  Religion  of  the  antient  Zabians. ..Of  those  Zabusts..! 
find  a  deep  and  general  silence  in  Classick  Authors.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  X.  462/1  The  fourth  [«.  apartment  of 
hell]  named  al  Sair,  [Mohammedans  assign]  to  the  Sabians. 
1841  Penny  Cyd.  XX.  295/2  That  the  unity  of  the  Deity 
was  however  still  acknowledged  in  the  religious  system  of 
the  Tsabians  is  manifest  from  the  way  in  which  this  religion 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Koran. 
b.  Used  for  MAND/EAN  (see  quot.  1883). 
1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  X.  458/2  The  Sabians  have 
several  books  which  they  attribute  to  some  of  the  antedilu- 
vian prophets.  1883  K.  KESSLER  iliid.  (ed.  9)  XV.  467/2 
note,  In  their  dealings  with  members  of  other  communions 
the  designation  they  [i.e.  the  Mandzans]  take  is  Sabians. 

2.  In  erroneous  use  :  A  worshipper  of  '  the  host 
of  heaven ' ;  a  star-worshipper. 

1716  PRIDEAUX  O.  $  N.  Test.  Connected  i.  HI.  (1718)  I-  HO 
The  remainder  of  this  sect  still  subsists  in  the  east  under 
the  same  name  of  Sabians. ..  That  which  hath  given  them 
the  greatest  credit  among  the  people  of  the  east  is,  that  the 
best  of  their  astronomers  have  been  of  tins  sect . .  t  or  the 


ntfUtUfVflf  23  July  H3/  j  *M«MWf   v*m>.^»"-""**  — •— 
Warburton.. agree   that    Cain.. and  his  descendants  were 
Saba:ans.     Abraham  and  Moses  were  Sabaians  till  Jehovah 
revealed  himself  to  them. 

B.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  Sabians  (in  the  vari- 
ous applications  of  the  name :  see  A). 

1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  571  The  Sabean  Christians 
haveTin  their  religion,  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Mahometan- 
ism.  1859  J.  M.  ARNOLD  Ishmael  35  In  a  Sabian  Almanac 
it  is  stated :  '  They  fast  in  it  seven  days . .  in  honour  of  the 
great  Lord,  the  Sun,  the  Lord  of  all  Good.  1886  Encycl. 
Brit  XXI.  128/1  It  is  quite  inappropriate  to  call  star-wor- 
shippers  in  general  Sabians  or  Zabians  or  to  speak  of  a 
distinct  Sabian  religion,  as  older  writers  do. 

Sabianism  (s<?''bianizm).  Also  9  sabseamsm. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ISM.]  The  religion  of  the  Sabians; 
chiefly  in  erroneous  use,  worship  of  '  the  host  of 
heaven',  star-worship.  Cf.  SABAISM. 

1788  GIBBON  Decl.  *  F.  V.  1.  104  Sabianism  was  diffused 
over  \sia  by  the  science  of  the  Chaldaeans  and  the  arms  of 
the  Assyrians.  .816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  I.  31  Astro- 
latry  or  Sabianism  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  worship  of  the  Sun, 
the  Moon,  and  the  Host  of  Heaven.  1871  PROCTOR  Light 
Set  333  Sabseanism,  or  star-worship. 

Sabicu  (ssbikz?).  A  timber  tree,  Lysiloma 
Sabicu,  native  of  Cuba,  the  wood  of  which  is 
greatly  valued  for  its  hardness  and  durability  ;  the 
wood  of  this  tree.  Also  attrib. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  704/1  The  valuable  hard  timber  known 
as  Sabicii,  Savacu  or  Savico  wood.  laid.,  Sabicu  timber  is 
imported.. from  Cuba.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  68/2  Acacia 
fornwsa  supplies  the  valuable  Cuba  timber  called  sabicu. 
1879  Man.  Artillery  Exerc.  588  A  number  of  5-m.  sabicu 
shifting  rollers. 

Sabiism :  see  SABAISM. 

Sabill,  obs.  f.  SABLE.    Sabin(e,  var.  ff.  SAVIN. 


SABINE. 

Sabiue  (sarbain),  a.  and  sb.     Hist.     [ad.  L. 

Sabm-us  adj.  and  sb.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Sabines  :  see  B. 

1697  DRYDEN  sEneiii  VHI.  842  Sabine  dames.  1756  C. 
SMART  tr.  Horace,  Sat.  i.  ix.  (1826)  II.  75  An  old  Sabine 
sorceress.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  *  It.  1st.  I.  220  The 

..valley  of  the  Hernici  ..  separates  the  Sabine  heights 
from  the  group  of  mountains  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Volscians.  1908  O.  CRAWFORD  in  igM  Cent.  Jan.  69  Liquor 
that  Horace  drank  and  sang  of  on  his  Sabine  farm. 

B.  sb.  One  of  a  race  of  ancient  Italy  who  in- 
habited the  central  region  of  the  Apennines. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  61  Tacius  kyng  of 
Sabyns  was  i-slawe  by  assent  of  Romulus.  1333  BELLENDEN 
Livy  i.  iv.  (S.T.  S.)  I.  29  Ane  huge  nowmer  of  Sabinis  with 
J>are  wyiffis,  barnis,  &  servandis.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I. 
65  The  Sabines.  -dwell  hard  by  the  Veline  lakes.  1783  W. 
GORDON  tr.  Livy's  Rom.  Hist.  (1823)  I.  xxxviii.  70  The 
Sabines  fled  to  the  Mountains.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy 
ff  ft.  Isl.  I.  46  The  Sabines,  as  it  is. -conjectured,  had  a 
settlement  covering  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal  Hills. 

b.  trails/,  in  allusion  to  the  proverb  Sabini 
quod  volunt  somniant,  '  the  Sabines  dream  what 
they  will '  (Festus). 

1610  HOLLAND  Catticien's  Brit.  542  Grimsby,  which  our 
Sabins,  or  conceited  persons  dreaming  what  they  list,  and 
following  their  owne  fansies,  will  have  to  be  so  called  of 
one  Grime  a  merchant. 

Sabino  (sabrno).  [app.  altered  form  of  Sp. 
sabina  SAVIN.]  a.  The  bald  or  deciduous  cypress, 
Taxodium  distichum  ( Treas.  Bot.,  Suppl.,  1 874).  b. 
The  Mexican  swamp  cypress,  Taxodium  miicrona- 
tum  (Webster  Suppl.,  1902).  c.  The  wood  of  a 
speciesof7a/««wiz(Encycl.Brit.  XIX.  532/2,1885). 

Sabir :  see  SAMBUB. 

Sable  (s^i-b'l),  jvU  Forms:  a.  4  sabylle, 
5  sabulle,  5-6  sabill,  5-7  sabel,  6  sabil(le,  7 
sabell,  4-  sable.  0.  7  cebal.  [a.  OF.  sable, 
saible  sable  fur,  also  qa&si-ad/.  in  martre  sable 
('  sable  marten ')  as  the  name  of  the  animal  and 
its  fur,  med.L.  sabelunt,  sabellum  sable  fur,  Icel. 
safal,  safali  sable  (the  animal),  sable-fur,  Du. 
sabel  sable-fur.  The  OF.  word  was  prob.  adopted 
from  Slavonic :  cf.  Russian  co6(Mb,  Polish,  Czech 
sobol  (whence  G.  sobel.  Da.,  Sw.  sol/el),  Lith.  saba- 
las,  Hung,  czoboly,  the  sable.  See  also  ZIBELLINE, 
which  represents  a  Romanic  derivative  from  the 
same  Slavonic  word. 

The  rare  ijth  c.  form  cebal  is  of  obscure  origin ;  it  may 
possibly  be  a  shortening  of  one  of  the  Rom.  forms  cited  s.v. 

ZlBELLINE.] 

1.  A  small  carnivorous  quadruped,  Mustela  zibel- 
lina,  nearly  allied  to  the  martens,  and  native  of  the 
arctic  and  sub-arctic  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Also  Russian,  Siberian  sable.    In  ME.  the  animal 
and  its  fur  are  called  also  martrix  sable,  martryn 
sable,  after  OF.  martre  sable. 

The  American  sable,  Mustela  Americana,  native  of  the 
arctic  and  sub-arctic  regions  of  North  America,  is  now 
regarded  as  a  geographical  variety  of  the  Old  World  species. 
The  red  or  Tatar  sabU  is  the  Siberian  mink,  Putorius 
sibiricus. 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  civil,  The  bugill,  draware  by  his 
hornis  grete ;  The  martrik  sable,  the  foyn3ee,  and  mony  mo. 
1463-4  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  504/2  That  noo  Knyght.  .nor  noo 
Wyf  of  eny  such  Knyght . .  were  eny  manere  Cloth  of  Gold 
..oreny  Furreof  Sables.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  Ir. Nicholas's 
Voy.  II.  xxiii.  62  Furres  of  martirs,  Zebelins,  Sables, ..and  I 
other  fine  skins.  1668  CHARLETON  Onontast.  19  Mustela 
Zibellina, . .  the  Cebal,  or  Sable.  17x9  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \ 
(1840)  II.  xvi.  326  They. .catch  sables  and  foxes.  1877 
COUES  Fur  Anittt.  iii.  95  The  Sable  is  principally  trapped 
during  the  colder  months. 

b.  Painting.  A  pencil  made  of  the  sable's  hair 
(Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

2.  The  skin  or  fur  of  the  sable. 

14..  LYDG.  Life  Our  Lady  (MS.  Bodl.  75,  fo!.  72 b)  Ne 
martres  sable  [Caxton  and  other  texts  Ne  martyrn  ne 
sabyl]..Was  noon  founde  in  her  garment.  1508  .4 or.  Ld. 
High.  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  20  Item,  put  in  the  samyn  [goun] 
sevin  score  of  mertrikis  of  the  Kingis  and  pairt  of  sabilles. 
1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  20  The  riche  furres 
called 


lied  Zibellini,  which  we  call  Sables.    1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
rav.  (ed.  2)  180  Raw  silks,  exchang'a  for  sal  ' 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  Mar  30 


Trav.  (ed.  2)  180  Raw  silks,  exchang'a  for  sables.  1717 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  Mar  30  Jan.,  This 
lady  was  in  a  gown.. lined  and  faced  with  sables.  1835 


Court  Mag.  VI.  p.  vi/2  When  we  say  furs,  we  should  rather 
say  fur,  for  sable  is  the  only  one  adopted  by  ladies  of  high 
fashion.  1893  F.  F.  MOORE  Gray  Eye  or  So  III.  211  Mrs. 
Mowbray's  set  of  sables  had  cost,  .seven  hundred  guineas,  i 

3.  A  superior  quality  of  Russian  iron,  so  called   ; 
from  being  originally  stamped  with  a  sable. 

1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $  Art  I.  12  That  kind  [of    I 
iron]  called  old  sable.     1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  462  Those 
[files]  made  from  the  Russian  iron,  known  by  the  name  of 
old  sable,  called  from  its  mark  CCND,  are  excellent. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  simple  attrib.,  as  sable-   \ 
skin  ;  (made  of  the  hairs  of  the  sable)  sable-brush, 
-pencil;  (used  for  taking  the  sable)  sable-trap ;  (made 
of  the  fur  of  sable  ^  sable-coat,  muff,  tippet.     Also   ] 
objective,  as  sable-hunter. 

1873  E.  SPON  Worltskap  Receipts  Ser.  I.  2/1  Chinese  white 
.  .may  be  applied  with  a  fine  *sable-brush.    1753  HANWAY    , 
Tra-v.  (1762)  I.  in.  i.  228  It  is  common  to  see  a  great  man    : 
sit  in  his  *sable-coat  in  the  height  of  summer.    1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xvi.  335  They  were  the  'sable-hunters  of    i 
Siberia.     1784  KINO  Coot's  yd  Voy.  vi.  ii.  III.  220,  I  had    | 


a  present . .  of  a  handsome  *  sable  muff.  1811  Self  Instructor 
518  The  latter  kind  are  called  *sable  pencils.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xv.  316,  I  was  curious  to  see  the  'sable- 
skins.  1882  H.  LANSDELL  Through  Siberia  I.  208  A  good 
sable  skin  fetches  from  501.  to^io.  1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
2202/4  Lost..,  a  *Sable  Typpet.  1784  J.  BELKNAP  in  B. 
Papers  (1877)  II.  188  We  saw.  .abundance  of  'sable-traps, 
and  one  bear-trap, 

b.  Sable-mouse  [  =  Ger.  zobelniaTis']  =  LEMMING. 

1699  SIR  P.  RYCAUT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  no  In  the 
Year  1697,  these  Sable-Mice  were  first  observ'd.  1700  W. 
KING  Transactioneer  81  Sable-Mice . .  are  so  fierce  and 
angry  that  if  a  stick  be  held  out  at  them,  they  will  bite  it. 

Sable  (sii'b'l),  sb;1-  and  a.  Also  4-5  sabyll(e, 
5-6  sabill.  [a.  F.  sable  sable  (as  heraldic  term  : 
in  Godef.  cited  only  from  I5th  c.),  whence  Sp.,  Pg. 
sable,  MDu.,  Du.  sabel.  The  identity  of  the  word 
with  SABLE  sbl  is  commonly  assumed,  though 
some  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  fur 
of  the  sable,  as  now  known,  is  not  black  but  brown. 

Some  have  conjectured  that  it  may  have  been  customary 
to  dye  sable-fur  black  (as  is  now  often  done  with  sealskin), 
perh.  in  order  to  heighten  its  contrast  with  ermine,  with 
which  it  was  often  worn. 

The  development  by  which  the  heraldic  term  has  become 
a  general  (poetical  or  rhetorical)  synonym  for  '  black '  is 
peculiar  to  English.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  Her.  Black,  as  one  of  the  heraldic  colours ;  in 
engraving  represented  by  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines  crossing  each  other.  Abbreviated .S,  Sa.,^Sa&. 

'35*  Wyimere  ft  ll'astoure  157  The  thirde  banere  one  bent 
as  of  blee  whitte  With  sexe  gaieys  I  see  of  sable  with  inn. 
711400  Ifarte  Arth.  771  His  hede  and  hys  hals  ware.. 
Oundyde  of  azure, ..  Hys  feete  ware  floreschede  alle  in  fyne 
sabylle.  1470-83  MALORY  Arthur  xn.  vi.  601  A  shelde  alle 
of  Sabel.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  IV.  xvii.  280  That 
other  colour  is  blak  that  men  calle  in  armoyrie  sable.  1562 
LEIGH  Armorie  (1597)  87  b,  These  [Ogresses]  are  Pellets  of 
guns,  and  are  neuer  of  other  colour,  then  Sable.  1611  COTGR.  , 
Sable,.,  the  colour  sables, or  blacke,  in  Blason.  1864  BOUTELL 
Her.  Hist.  <y  Pop.  xv.  175  Changing  the  tincture  of  the  field 
of  his  shield  from  sable  to  azure. 

2.  The  colour  black ;  black  clothing,  also,  esp. 
as  a  symbol  of  mourning,  poet,  and  rhetorical. 

£1374  CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  284  Now  haue  ye  cause  to 
clothe  yow  in  sable.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  372  A  Peire  of 
Bedes  blak  as  Sable  Sche  tok  and  heng  my  necke  aboute. 
c  1470  Gol.  AT  Gam.  20  Thair  baneris  schane  with  the  sone, 
of  siluer  and  sabill.  1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  126  Thare 
was  Pluto . .  I  n  cloke  of  grene,  his  court  usit  no  sable.  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ii.  242  Ham.  His  Beard  was  grisly  ?  No. 
Hor.  It  was,  as  I  haue  scene  it  in  his  life,  A  Sable  Siluer'd. 
1718  POPE  Dune.  ii.  262  The  King  of  dykes  !  than  whom 
no  sluice  of  mud  With  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood. 
1855  LONGF.  Hiaw.  viu.  38  Painted  was  he  with  his  war- 
paints,. .Spots  of  brown  and  spots  of  sable, 
fb.  Blackness,  darkness.  Obs. 

1503  DUNBAR  Thistle  $  Rose  56  The  purpour  sone,.  .Doing 
all  sable  fro  the  hevynnis  chace.  1774  tr.  Helvctins'  Child 
of  Nature  II.  336  The  sable  of  death  was  spread  upon  his 
face.  1781  COWPER  Cottversat.  872  Let  no  man  charge  me 
that  I  mean  To  clothe  in  sable  every  social  scene. 

3.  //.  Mourning  garments  ;  a  suit  of  black  worn 
as  an  emblem  of  grief,  poet,  or  rhetorical. 

i6oa  SHAKS,  Ham.  in.  ii.  138  Nay  then  let  the  Diuel  weare 
blacke,  for  He  haue  a  suite  of  Sables.  1676  OTWAY  Don 
Carlos  V.  i,  You'll  find  her  all  in  rueful  Sables  clad.  1795 
WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Pindariana  Wks.  1812  IV.  164  Her 

floomy  sables  change  to  pink  and  gold.     1848  THACKERAY 
rati.  Fair  Ivii,  Her  little  boy  sate  by  her  side  in  pompous 
new  sables.     1867  'OuiDA'  C.  Castlemaine  (1879)  ^  The 
sables  she  wore  were  not  solely  for  the  dead  Earl. 

h./fc 

1653  tr.  Coin.  Hist.  Franciou  i,  i  Already  had  the  Night 
worn  out  neare  half  her  Sables,  a  1708  BEVERIDCE  Priv. 
Th.  i.  101  This  Hatred.. puts  on  the  mournful  Sables  of 
Grief  and  Sorrow.  1746  HERVEY  Medil.  (1818)  162  Then 
the  earth,  disrobed  of  all  her  gay  attire,  must  sit  in  sables, 
like  a  disconsolate  widow.  1882  MRS,  OLIPHANT  Lit.  Hist. 
Eng,  I.  58  Thus  Cowper  kept  on  his  sables,  his  melancholy 
countenance  [etc.]. 

4.  A   book-name  of  several    species  of  pyralid 
moths,  esp,  of  the  genera  Botys  and  Ennychia. 

1832  RENNIE  Conspect.  ButterJJ.  $  J\f.  149  The  Wavy- 
barred  Sable  (Ennychia  anguinalis).  Ibid.  The  Silver- 
barred  Sable  (E.  cingulata). 

5.  In  full  sable  antelope.     A  large  stout-horned 
antelope,  Hippotragus  (ALgocerus}  niger,  native  of 
South  and  East  Africa,  the  male  of  which  is  of  a 
deep  black  colour. 

1850  R.  G.  GUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1002)  95/1  An 
old  buck  of  the  sable  antelope,  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
animal  in  South  Africa.  1895  J.  G.  MILLAIS  Breath  fr. 
Veldt  (1899)  294, 1  saw  the  head  and  horns  of  a  grand  sable, 
looking  straight  at  me.  1900  GROGAN  &  SHARP  Cape  to 
Cairo  v.  49,  I  saw  two  grand  bull  sable  browsing. 

6.  C0w^.,parasynthetic  and  instrumental, as  sable- 
bordered^   -cinctured,   -coloured,  -hooded,  -lettered, 
-robed,  -spotted,  -staled,  -suited,  -vested,  visaged  &&}&. 

a  1758  RAMSAY  Death  R.  Alexander  \,  Thou  *sable- 
border'd  sheet  begone  !  1744  AKENSIDE  Pleas.  Imag.  m.  97 
Learning's  garb,  With  formal  band,  and  *sable-cmctur  d 
gown.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  233  It  is  besieged  with 
'sable  coloured  melancholic.  1596  R.  L[INCHE]  D  fella  (\%n) 
75  Night  puts  on  her  mistie  sable-coloured  vayle.  1770 
W.  HODSON  Ded.  Temple  Solomon  13  The  dreary  Realms  Of 
*sable-hooded  Night.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  m.  vi,  In 
vain,  the  learning  of  the  age  Unclasp'd  the  *sable-letter'd  ! 
page.  1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silkwormes  54  Like  "sable-robed 
Ants.  1857  RUSKIN  Pol.  Econ.  Art  ii.  (1868)  104  Walled 
towers ..  *sable-spotted  with  cannon -courses.  1629  MILTON 


SABLENESS. 

Hymn  Nativity  xxiv,  The  *sable-stoled  Sorcerers  bear  his 
worship!  Ark.  1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  (1599)  Gsb,  Phoebus, 
put  out  thy  *sable  suted  wreathe.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  962 
With  him  Enthron'd  Sat  *Sable-vested  Night.  1608  Merry 
Demi  of  Edmonton  Prol.  24  The  silent  *sable  visagde  night. 
B.  adj.  In  6-7  also  sables. 

1.  Her.  Of  a  black  colour ;  black, 

1470-85  MALORY  .4  rM7/r  v.  ix.  176  The  knyght  bare  in  his 
sheld  thre  gryffons  of  gold  in  sable  charbuncle.  1610  HOL- 
LAND Camdetis  Brit.  193  In  a  shield  sables,  they  beare  for 
their  armes  six  Swallowes  argent.  1875  FORTNUM  Maiolica 
ix.  79  Paly  gules  and  or,  on  a  fess  argent  a  dog  in  the  act 
of  bounding  sable. 

2,  gen.  Black.     Chiefly  poet,  and  rhetorical,     a. 
Of  material  objects,  persons,  animals,  etc.     Now, 
as  applied  to  negroes,  slightly  jocular, 

1485-1509  in  Grose  Antiq.  Rep.  (1809)  IV.  408  The  margent 
sylver  and  the  notis  sabill.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit 
Wemen  447  According  to  my  sable  weid  I  mon  haif  sad 
maneris.  1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.  81)  He  apparailed 
himselfe  in  armour,  colour  sables,  as  mourning  for  his 
Mistres.  1595  R.  JOHNSON  7  Champions  (1608)  72  The  walles 
[were]  behung  with  sable  mourning  cloth.  1655  FULLER  Ch. 
Hist.  ii.  iii.  §  29  This  Year  the  English  have  cause  to  write 
with  Sable  letters  in  their  Almanack,,  .that  [etc.].  (11700 
DKVDEN  Theodore  fy  Honoria  272  Last  came  the  Fellon  on 
the  Sable  Steed.  1769  SIR  W.  JONES  Palace  Fortune 
Poems  (1777)22  His  few  gray  locks  a  sable  fillet  bound.  1815 
Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  63  The  ceremonies  were  performed  by 
a  sable  archbishop.  1822  SOUTHEY  I' is.  Judgm.  \\\\.  Poet. 
Wks.  1838  X.  232  He  of  the  sable  mail,  the  hero  of  Cressy. 
1890  'R.  BOLDREWOOD' Miner's  Right  (1899)  56/1  When  the 
middle  passage  is  safely  passed  and  the  death-scared  sable 
crowd  'sold  and  delivered  '. 

b.  Of  sky,  sea,  land,  night,  and  the  like. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xlvi.  2  Aurora  did  vpspring,  With 

cristall  ene  chasing  the  cluddis  sable,  c  1586  C'TESS  PEM- 
BROKE/V  cxxxix.  vi,  Doe  thou  thy  best,  O  secret  night,  In 
sable  vaile  to  cover  me.  1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878) 
15  Whose  storie,  Shall. .shew  it  selfe . . more  bright,  Then 
chast  Latona  on  the  sablest  night.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple 
Isl.\\i.  xxxii,  So  when  the  South  (dipping  his  sablest  wings 
In  humid  Ocean)  sweeps.  .Th1  aire,  earth,  and  seas.  1634 
MILTON  Counts  221  ^Vas  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  ?  1735  SOMERVILLE 
Chase  n.  415  The  Night  Wrapt  in  her  sable^  Veil  forbids 
the  Chace.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  it,  xxxiv,  As  flashes 
flame  through  sable  smoke.  1853  C.  BRONTE  Villette  vi, 
Down  the  sable  flood  we  glided. 

c.  Of  agencies  personified. 

1726  POPE  Odyss.  xx.  308  Your  future  thought  let  sable 
Fate  employ.  1749  SMOLLETT  Regicide  iv.  ii,  Ha  !  Did'bt 
thou  say,  revenge?  Hail,  sable  pow'r. 

d.  Of  dark-coloured  liquids,  rare* 

1791  COWPER  Iliad  iv.  58  Quick  flowed  a  sable  current 
from  the  wound.  Ibid.  xxt.  200  The  other  as  it  flew  Grazed 
his  right  elbow  :  sprang  the  sable  blood.  1808  SCOTT 
Marm.\\.  Introd.  13  They.  .Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer. 

f3.   Mournful.   Obs. 

1603  CHETTI.E  Eng.  Mourn.  Gann.  D  3,  Nor  doth  the 
siluer  longed  Melicert,  Drop  from  his  honied  muse  one  sable 
teare.  1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph,  (ed.  3),  Sable,.. 
mournefull.  1708  Repl.  to  Swift's  Bickerstaff  detected  S.'s 
Wks.  i7ss  I I.i.  167  A  long  sable  elegy.  1780  COWPER  Lett. 
6  Apr.,  Such  a  sable  state  of  mind  as  I  labour  under. 

t  Sa'ble,  sb$  Obs.  Also  7  zable,  7-8  sabel ; 
and  see  SHABLE.  [Prob.  a.  Du.  or  early  mod.Ger. 
sabel  (later  Ger.  sabel}  :  see  SABRE.]  -  SABRE  sb. 

1617  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Fight  at  Sea  Wks.  (1630)  in. 
34/1  Some  with  Sabels,  which  we  call  Fauchiois.. and  some 
with  Half  pikes.  1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus1  Nat,  Paradox 
in.  50  Stanislas,  .came  with  his  Sable  in  his  Hand.  1674 
Phil.  Trans.  IX.  184  They  use  Musquets,  Bows  and  Arrows, 
Zables,  Javelins ;  and  for  their  Trumpets  they  employ  great 
Elefants-teeth.  1682  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1765/1  The  Moneys., 
has  on  one  side  a  Hand  with  a  naked  Sable  in  it.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Sable,  or  Sabre. 

Sable  (s^'b'l),  sb.^  [ad.  Pg.  sceoel.\  An  Indian 
fish;  =  HILSA.  Usually  sable-fish. 

1810  T.  WILLIAMSON  East  India  Vade  M.  II.  154  The 
hilsah,  (or  sable  fish,)  which  seems  to  be  mid-way  between 
a  mackarel  and  a  salmon, .  .is,  perhaps,  the  richest  fish  with 
whichany  cook  is  acquainted.  1846  J.  T.  THOMPSON  Hindu 
Diet.,  ///ttA..the  Hilsa  or  Sable.  1883  F.  DAY  Indian 
Fish  34  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  An  anadromous  shad  termed 
'Pulla'  in  the  Indus,.  .'Sable-fish '  by  the  Madrassees,. . 
fand]  '  Hilsa'  or  '  ilisha'  in  Bengal. 

Sable  (s^-b'l),  v.  Chiefly  poet.  [f.  SABLE  a.] 
trans.  To  blacken  or  darken.  Also,  to  clothe  in 
'  sables  '.  Now  rare. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Tri.  i.  xxxvi,  And  sabled  all 
in  blacke  the  shadie   skie.      1640  FULLER   Joseph's   Coat, 
David's  Sin  xxxii.  (1867)  213  Sepian  juice  did  sink  Into  his 
spongy  paperj  sabling  o'er  1'he  same.   1786  POPE  Odyss.  xx. 
103  Airy  terrors  sable  evVy  dream.     1800  MOORE  Anacreon 
lix,  Sabled  by  the  solar  beam,  Now  the  fiery  clusters  teem. 
1890  Temple  Bar  Sept.  14  She  is  probably  no  longer  sob- 
bing and  sabled. 

Hence  Sa'bled///.  a.,  clad  in  black. 
1804  Something  Odd  II.  88  The  sabled  gentleman  fancies 
himself  struck  with  the  sublimities  of  Miss  Gervaise. 

tSableize  (s^-b'lpiz),  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. 
SABLE  a.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  make  black. 

1611  DAVIES  Sco.  Folly,  etc.  237  Some  Chroniclers  that 
write  of  Kingdomes  States  Do  so  absurdly  sableize  my 
White  With  Maskes  and  Enterludes  by  Day  and  Night. 

Sableness  (s^'b'lnes).  [f.  SABLE  a.  +  -NESS.] 
Blackness  ;  f  mournful  ness,  gloom. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.agst,  Antichr.  i.  Hi.  128  This  was  a  signe 
of  some  sablenes,  of  some  saddnes.  1839  Prater's  Mag. 
XX.  63  The  funereal  sableness  of  the  far-stretching  forests, 
1884  G.  P.  LATHROP  True  xi.  117  The  sable  driver  subsided 
completely  into  the  depths  of  his  sableness. 
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tSabliere'.  Arch.  06s.  [a.  F.  sabliire,  of 
obscure  origin.]  'A  piece  of  wood  as  long  as  a 
beam  but  not  so  thick  '  (Phillips  1696). 

t  Sabliere  -.    06s.    [a.  K.  saiaen  sand-pit,  f. 

sable  sand  :— L.  sabulum.~\  A  sand-pit  or  gravel-pit. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS. 

Safely  (s^i-bli),  adv.  [f.  SABLE  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
Darkly,  blackly. 

1831  Fraser's  Mag.  III.  336  The  sably  snowy  swan.    1887 
MRS.  C.  READE  Maid  o'  .Mill  II.  xxxviii.  285  A  funeral 
train  streams  sably  down  Ewshot  Hill. 

Sablyne,  variant  of  SABELINE  Obs. 

II  Sabot  ^sabfl).  [F.  sabot  (OF.  in  isthc.  cabot, 
mod.Picard  cliabof)  prob.  related  in  some  way  to 
savate  shoe,  Pr.  sabata :  see  SABATON.] 

1.  A  wooden  shoe  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood 
shaped  and  hollowed  out  to  fit  the  foot. 

1607  R.  C[AREW]  tr.  Estienne's  World  of  Wonders  209 
Woodden  shoes  properly  called  sabots.  1673  C.  HATTON  in 
H.  Corr.  (Camden)  118  A  sabot  having  a  great  bracelet  of 
beades  passed  through  >••  heel.  1765  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to 
y.  Chute  3  Oct.,  Two  fellows  were  sweeping  it  [sc.  the  Dau- 

Shin's  bedchamber]  and  dancing  about  in  sabots  to  rub  the 
oor.  1793  A.  YOUNG  Traz'.  France  18  The  ploughmen., 
have  neither  sabots  nor  feet  to  their  stockings.  1846  CHURCH 
Misc.  Writ.  (1891)  I.  92  Captains  in  the  imperial  armies., 
resumed  their  sabots  and  baggy  breeches.  1888  Miss  BRAD- 
DON  Fatal  Three  i.  iv,  Two  boys  in  blouses  and  sabots. 

attrib.  1800  WEEMS  Washington  viii.  (1877)  62  The  Sabot 
or  wooden  shoed  nation,  the  French. 

b.  A  kind  of  shoe  having  a  thick  wooden  sole 
and  '  uppers '  of  coarse  leather. 

1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Bagman's  Dog,  He'd  a 
1  dreadnought '  coat,  and  heavy  sabots  With  thick  wooden 
soles  turn'd  up  at  the  toes.  1879  BEERBOHM  Patagonia  iii. 
43  [He]  would  now  and  then  wear  a  pair  of  sabots  made 
with  the  skill  of  the  hind  legs  of  the  guanacho. 

2.  Mil.  a.  A  wooden  disc  attached  to  a  spherical 
projectile  by  means  of  a  copper  rivet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  it  evenly  in  place  in  the  bore  of 
the  piece  when  discharged,    b.  A  metal  cup  fixed 
by  means  of  metal  straps  to  a  conical  projectile, 
to  cause  it  to  '  take '  the  rifling  of  the  gun. 

1855  NORTON  in  Mech.  Mag.  LXII.  88  Expanding  self- 
cleansing  sabot  for  rifle-shot.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artitt. 
Man.  (ed.  8)  86  The  '  bottoms '  or  '  sabots '  of  all  naval  shells 
are  hollowed  out.  Ibid.  97  Wooden  Bottoms,  or  Sabots. 
1860  TENSENT  Story  Guns  (1864)  209  The  shot,  unprotected 
by  a  sabot,  may  have  shifted  its  place.  1866  Cornk.  M_ag. 
Sept.  355  An  egg-shaped  bullet,  its  base  embedded  in  a 
papier  mache  sabot.  1868  Rep.  to  Govt.  U.  S.  Munitions 
of  War  63  The  fulminate  which  is  put  in  a  card-board  sabot 
next  the  charge. 

3.  Meek.  The  iron  shoe  or  point  of  a  pile  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  Snppl.,  1884) ;  an  iron  shoe  used  to 
protect  the  end  of  a  file  for  working  metal  {Cent. 
Diet.  1891);  a  cutting  armature  at  the  end  of  a 
tubular  boring-rod. 

1884  Public  Opinion  3  Oct.  432  The  system  of  sinking 
shafts . .  by  means  of  hollow  iron  tubes  with  cutting  sabots. 

4.  A  brace  connected  with  the  pedal  of  a  harp 
and  used  for  shortening  the  string. 

1891  in  Century  Diet. 

Hence  Sa'boted  ppl.  a.,  shod  with  sabots. 

1862  SIMEON  in  Mactn.  Mag.  Mar.  421  The  bloused  and 
saboted  driver.  1885  PMMallG.vl,  Aug.  11/2  Colonies  of 
greasy,  sabotted  Frenchmen.  1905  Daily  Chron.  27  Mar. 
4/5  His  blue-bloused  and  sabotted  gardeners. 

tSabras.  Obs.  Also  3  sabraz,  5  saberas, 
saberaee.  [?  a.  Pr.  saboralz,  pa.  pple.  of  saboras 
to  season.]  A  decoction  or  infusion. 

<r  1225  Ancr.  R.  36^  pe  on  uorgeS  al  bet  he  luued  of  metes 
&  of  drunches,  &  drinkeS  bitter  sabraz  uorto  akoueren  his 
heale.  c  1440  Promp.Pa.rv.  440/1  Sabrace,  sabracia.  4:1480 
Sloattc  yl/.V.  73,  If.  211  Tak  thi  lether  and  basche  it  wel  jn 
this  sabras.  Ibid.,  That  that  saberas  be  wel  drunken  up  in 
to  the  lether.  Ibid.,  Poure  thi  sabrace  al  aboven  the  lether. 

Sabre  (s£l'bai),st>.  Also  8  sabir.  9-  f/.S.a&bar. 
[a.  F.  sabre  (i7th  c.),  an  unexplained  alteration  of 
sable  (Oudin  1640:  cf.  Sp.  sable}  a.  G.  sabel  (now 
sabet),  whence  SABLL  sb.'1-  The  ultimate  source  is 
prob.  to  be  sought  in  some  Oriental  language ;  forms 
with  initial  (J)  are  found  in  Hungarian  szdblya, 
(whence  perh.  It.  sciabla,  SUABLE)  and  Polish 
szabla ;  the  Russian  cafi.lil  may  be  from  German.] 

1.  A  cavalry  sword  having  a  curved  blade  spe- 
cially adapted  for  cutting. 

1680  OTWAY  Orphan  n.iii.  514  With  my  good  Sabir  drawn 
..I. .clove  the  Rebel  to  the  Chine.  1697  LonJ.  Gas.  No. 
3291/1  The  Chief  Officers,  .came  with  their  Sabres  in  their 
Hands.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  xii,  He  re- 
ceived himself  the  stroke  of  a  sabre  on  his  head.  1845 
DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  iii.  (1879)  41  My  companions  were  well 
armed  with  pistols  and  sabres.  1880  GUNTER  That  French- 
man x,  Several  pairs  of  foils,  and  sabers. 
b.  Put  for :  Military  force. 

1851  GALLENGA  Italy  91  The  Milanese  were  long  since 
under  the  rule  of  the  sabre. 

2.  A  cavalry 'unit';  a  soldier  armed  with  a  sabre. 
1829  NAPIER  Putins.  War  (1878)  II.  484  General  total,.. 

56,239  sabres  and  bayonets  in  the  field.  1895  SIR  E.  WOOD 
Cavalry  in  Waterloo  Camp.  v.  120  Somerset's  Heavy 
Brigade  :— .  .Total  paper  strength  1,220  sabres. 

3.  An  implement  used  for  removing  scum  from 
the  surface  of  molten  glass. 

1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  /,  Cf.  202  Removing  with  a 
broad  copper  sabre  any  scum  that  may  have  formed  on  the 


surface  of  the  glass.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  590  The  bucket 
is  skimmed  by  means  of  a  copper  tool  called  a  sabre. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sabre-cut,  -shaped  adjs. ; 
sabre-bayonet,  a  weapon  which  can  be  used 
either  as  a  sabre  or  a  bayonet ;  sabre-bill,  a  South 
American  dendrocolaptine  bird  of  the  genus  Xipho- 
rhynchus ;  sabre-out,  (a)  a  blow  with  a  sabre  ; 
(6)  a  cut  or  scar  left  by  the  stroke  of  a  sabre; 
sabre-fish,  U.S.,  the  cutlass-fish,  Trichiums  lep- 
turus;  sabre-wing,  a  humming-bird  of  the  genus 
Campy 'loptcrus  (and  related  genera). 

1863  T.  E.  C.  Battlefields  of  the  South  I.  252  Many  more 
were  destroyed  with  the  *sabre-bayonet  when  our  men 
closed  in  upon  them.  1859-62  SIR  J.  RICHARDSON,  etc.  Mns. 
Nat.  Hist.  319  The  Brazilian  *Sabre-bill  (Xiphorkynchiis 
procnrvns).  c  1820  S.  ROGERS  Italy  (1839)  216  On  his  wan 
cheek  a  "*sabre-cut.  1828  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  in.  49 
Against  Justice  and  Constable,  treadmill  and  stocks,  the 
sabre-cut  was  a  protection.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl.  n. 
vii,  The  captain.. with  his.  .sabre-cut  cheek.  1863  Chatiib. 
Encycl.  V.  192/2  The  Silvery  Hair-tail . .  is  called  *Sabre-fish 
in  Cuba.  1888  GOODE  Atner.  Fishes  255  The  Cutlass-fish . . 
is  known.. on  the  coast  of  Texas  as  'Sabre-fish'.  1796 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  III.  442/2  [Of  a  part  of  a  plant.)  'Sabre- 
shaped.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  423/1  The  rostrum  [of 
Rhynchocinet€s\ . .  is  very  large,  sabre-shaped,  and  dentilated 
on  both  edges.  1893  A.  H.  COOKE  Molluscs  (Camb.  Nat. 
Hist.  III.)  236  Laterals  simple,  sabre-shaped.  1861  GOULD 
Hnmining-B.  II.  pi.  43  Campyloptents  pampa,  Wedge- 
tailed  "Sabre-wing.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  446  The 
group  known  as  '  Sabre-wings '. 

b.  Sabre-toothed  lion  or  tiger,  a  large  extinct 
feline  mammal  of  the  genus  MACHAIRODUS,  with 
long  sabre-shaped  upper  canines.  Also  sabre- 
tooth  a.  and  sb. 

1849  Todifs  Cycl.Anat.  IV.  909/2  The  great  extinct  sabre- 
tootbed  tiger.  1880  DAWKINS  Early  Man  Britain  iii.  57 
The  great  sabre-toothed  lion,  Machairodns.  1896  KIPLING 
Seven  Seas,  Ung  iii,  He.. pictured  the  sabre-tooth  tiger 
dragging  a  man  to  his  lair.  Ibid,  v,  Hath  he.  .followed  the 
Sabre-tooth  home  ? 

Sabre  (s^i-bsa),  T.  [f.  SABBE  sb.  Cf.  F.  sabrer.] 
traits.  To  strike,  cut,  or  wound  with  a  sabre. 

1790  BUKKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  399  And  now  you  send 
troops  to  sabre  and  to  bayonet  us  into  a  submission  to  fear 
and  force.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  VI.  xii,  The  people  were 
fired  on  and  sabred.  1875  CLERV  Min.  Tact.  x.  (1877)  123 
Ponsonby's  cavalry ..  sabred  the  gunners  and  stabbed  the 
horses. 

absol.  1865  CARLYLE  Fndk.  Gt.  xvm.  xiii.  (1872)  VIII. 
50  The  Seidlitz  cavalry  went  sabring  till,  for  very  fatigue, 
they  gave  it  up. 

Hence  Sa'brer  [cf.  F.  iairtur],  one  who  cuts 
down  with  a  sabre. 

1831  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  416  When  men 
and  women  were  massacred  at  Manchester,  .did  they  dream 
it  was  love  for  the  sabrers,  that  produced  an  after  com- 
pliance with  their  mandates? 

Sabre,  obs.  f.  SAMBUR,  Indian  elk. 

Sabred  (s^'-bsid),  a.  [f.  SABRE  sb.  +  -ED2.] 
Furnished  or  armed  with  a  sabre. 

1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Quality  (1792)  IV.  162  An 
arrangement  of  sabred  Hussars  with  their  fierce-looking 
mustachoes.  1866  Daily  Tel.  16  Jan.  7/4  There  were  the 
Guardsmen,  whiskered,  mustachio'd,  padded,  epauletted, 
sabred.  1883  E.  F.  KNIGHT  Cruise  Falcon  (1887)  61  A 
gentleman  most  gorgeously  uniformed  and  sabred. 

Sabretache  (savbaitaj).  Also  sabretasoh(e, 
-tash.  [a.  F.  sabretache,  ad.  G.  siibeltasche,  f. 
sabel  sabre,  SABLE  sb2  +  tasc/ie  pocket.]  A  leather 
satchel  suspended  on  the  left  side  by  long  straps 
from  the  sword-belt  of  a  cavalry  officer. 

A  MS.  letter  of  1812  has  the  word  in  the  corrupt  form 
zappadash.  The  Diets,  incorrectly  give  (s^'ha-ita/). 

1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  167  A  pouch  belt  and  a 
sabre-tache.  1841  LEVER  C.  O'Malley  xv,  As  strapping  a 
fellow  as  ever  carried  a  sabretasch.  1858  SIR  E.  CvsTA/rrt. 
Wars  p.  viii,  The  Volume  has  been  so  managed  that  it  may 
not  be  too  much  for  the  pocket,  or  the  sabretash.  1858  CAR- 
LYLE Fredk.  Gt.  vii.  i.  (1872)  II.  237  He  is  withal  a  kind 
of  soldier.. a  man  of  many  sabre-tashes.  1901  Scotsman 
7  Nov.  5/8  The  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  approve 
the  abolition  of  the  sabfe  tache. 

II  Sabreur  (sabrdr).  [Fr. ;  agent-n.,  f.  sabrerio 
SABRE.]  One  who  fights  with  a  sabre ;  usually 
applied  to  a  cavalry  soldier  distinguished  rather 
for  bravery  than  for  skill  in  war. 

1845  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Hints  to  Soldier  77  The  humbler 
but  no  less  gallant  sabreur  of  New  Ross.  1854  BADHAM 
Halicitt.  418  Our  expert  sabreur  rushes  to  the  conflict,  and, 
carefully  avoiding  the  sweep  of  his  opponent's  tremendous 
tail,  soon  effects  his  purpose,  by  stabbing  the  luckless  levia- 
than at  all  points. 

Sabuline  (sarbiwlain),  a.  [f.  L.  sabul-um  sand : 
see  -IXB  -.]  =  SABULOUS.  In  recent  Diets. 

Sabull,  obs.  form  of  SABLE. 

Sabulose  (soe'biKlJus),  a.  [ad.  L.  sabulosus : 
see  SABULOUS  and  -OSE.] 

1.  Hot.  (See  quot.) 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  1003/1  Sabulose,  growing  in  sandy  places. 

2.  -  SABULOUS.  In  mod.  Diets. 

t  SabulO'sity.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  type  * sabulositat- 
em  :  see  next  and  -ITY.]  Sandiness. 

1721  in  BAILEY;  and  in  later  Diets. 

SabnlOUS  (sae'bi«5bs),  a.  [ad.  L.  sabulos-us,  f. 
sabul-um  sand :  see  -ous.j  Sandy ;  consisting  of  or 
abounding  in  sand  ;  arenaceous. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.dqaKl  226  The  austierc  conspicuosity 
of  the  sabulous  and  stony  Desarts.  1670  R.  WITTIE  in  Phil. 


Trans^.  V.  1076  Water,. strained  from  all  sabulous  mixture. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  193  The  quantity  and  species 
of  sabulous  matter  that  entered  into  the  texture  of  the  lime- 
stone. 1822  G.  WOODLEY  Sully  Isl.  n.  iii.  289  This  part  of 
the  Island . .  appears  rather  to  have  gained  from  the  sea  by 
these  sabulous  accumulations.  1881  Academy  i  Oct.  252 
The  author  [E.  W.  White]  is  terribly  fond  of  long  words. 
To  him.  .plains  are  sabulous,  .parrots  are  psittacs. 

b.  Med.  Applied  to  a  granular  secretion,  esp. 
in  the  urinary  organs. 

1670  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ess.  137  The  one  Water  layes 
a  stony  Foundation  for  a  Fabrick  of  Sabulous  diseases.  1694 
SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  170/2  It.  .dissolves  any  tar- 
tarous  or  sabulous  Coagulation  in  the  Reins  or  Ureters.  1836- 
41  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  5)  1389  Sabulous  depositions  in  the 
urine  are  of  various  characters.  1881  Trans.  Obstetric  Soc. 
Land.  XXVII.  39  Sabulous  matter,  mixed  with  mucus. 

C.  Anal.,  applied  to  the  acervulus  cerebri,  or 
gritty  substance  of  the  pineal  body  of  the  brain 
(Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

Hence  Sa'bulousness,  the  state  or  quality  of 
being  sabulous.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

II  Saburra  (sabzrra).  Mcd.  [L.  saburra  sand, 
cogn.  w.  sabtilum :  see  prec.]  Foul  granular 
matter  deposited  in  the  body,  esp.  in  the  stomach. 

1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extemp.  316  This  Medicament., 
extirpates  the  Saburra.. out  of  the  whole  Body.  1772  D. 
MACBRIDE  Physic  II.  93  The  terms  Cacochylia  and  Saburra 
are  used  to  denote  the  general  accumulation  of  offensive 
matters  in  the  alimentary  canal.  1822-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4*  1. 644  The  slaty  or  purplish  and  granular  saburra 
thrown  up  from  the  stomach. 

Hence  Sabtvrral  a.  [cf.  L.  saburrnlis  consisting 
of  sand],  of  or  belonging  to  saburra. 

1822-34  Goods  Study  Med.(<t&.  4)  I.  714  An  inflammatory 
fever  passing  into  a  saburral  fever.  1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat. 
Med.  (1879)  150  The  saburral  state  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

t  Sabu'rrate,  v.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  sabtirrdre,  f.  saburra :  see  SABUBBA.]  To 
ballast  a  ship.  1623  in  COCKERAM.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Saburration.(saeb»Kij3n).  Afed.  [ad.mod.L. 
saturration-ein  (l6th  c.),  n.  of  action  f.  L.  sabur- 
rare  (in  mod.L.  sense  to  treat  with  sand)  :  see 
prec.]  The  application  of  heated  sand  to  the 
body;  sand-bathing,  arenation. 

3763  A.  SUTHERLAND  Attempts  AHC.  Med.  Doctr.  1.48 
Saburration  was  a  species  of  Bathing  in  antient  use.  The 
body  was  buried  in  sand  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  1849 
PEREIRA  Elem.  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  16.  1860  R.  FOWLER 
Med.  V^ocab.,  Saburration,  the  application  of  hot  sand  en- 
closed  in  a  bag  or  bladder  to  a  part  of  the  body. 

Sabylle,  obs.  form  of  SABLE. 

Sac1.  Old  Eng.  Law.  Forms:  I  saca,  3 
sacha,  sache,  3,  6  sak,  2,  4,  7  sake,  5,  7  sack,  (5 
saca,  saoke),  7-  sac.  [repr.  OE.  saca,  accns.  and 
genit.  pi.  of  sacu  str.  fern.,  dispute,  case  at  law, 
litigation,  crime  (see  SAKE),  as  occurring  in  the 
nth  c.  phrases  saca  and s6cne  habban  (gifan*)  'to 
have  (give)  sac  and  soke ',  saca  ami  sdcne  ivyrSe, 
i  worthy  of  sac  and  soke '. 

As  both  words  occur  in  Scandinavian  (Olcel.  S0k,s6kn},  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  alliterative  formula  may  be  of  Danish 
origin,  though  it  has  not  actually  been  found  in  Scandina- 
vian law-books.] 

Properly  only  in  sac  and  soc  (or  soke},  a  modern- 
ized form  of  the  expression  (see  above)  used  in 
charters  from  the  reign  of  Cnnt  onward  to  denote 
certain  lights  of  jurisdiction  which  by  custom 
belonged  to  the  lord  of  a  manor,  and  which  were 
specified  (along  with  others)  as  included  in  the 
grant  of  a  manor  by  the  crown. 

1020-12..  [see  INFANGTHIEF].  1086  Domesday-bit.  280 b/i 
Si  tainus  habens  sacam  et  socam  forisfecerit  terrain  suam. 
[Ibid,  in  many  other  passages.]  1290  Rolls  of  Parlt.  1. 15/1 
Teneant  predictas  villas..,  cum  Sacha  &  Socha,  Thol  & 
Them  [etc.].  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  95  Sake  :  (a 
Frensche,  court  justice  forfet  ou  achesoun).  4:1460  Oseney 
Refr.  9  [tr.  charter  of  Hen.  I  c  1 130]  Sake  and  soc,  tol  and 
teme,  and  infangenethefe.  Ibid.  10  [explanation  cf  terms] 
Sacke  ys  pleys  and  amendys  of  mysdoynges^of  your  men  in 
your  courte,  for  sacke  in  Englysh  is  chesou  in  frensh, .  .and 
sacke  also  is  a  forfete.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  244  The 
priviledge  called  Sake  is  for  a  man  to  have  the  amercia- 
ments  of  his  tenants  in  his  owne  Court,  a  1657  [see  IN- 
FANGTHIEF]. 1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  v.  §  47  There 
existed.. side  by  side  with  the  hundreds  and  wapentakes, 
large  franchises  or  liberties  in  which  the  jurisdiction.. was 
vested  in  private  hands.  The  particular  rights  thus  exer- 
cised were  termed  sac  and  soc. 

Sac  *  (ssek).  [a.  F.  sac  or  ad.  L.  saccus  (see  SACK 
rf.1)  in  mod.L.  applications.] 

1.  Biol.  Any  natural  bag-like  cavity  with  its 
membranous  covering  in  an  animal  or  vegetable 
organism,  a.  in  animal  bodies.  Laryngeal  sacs 
[mod.L.  sacculi  laryngis'],  membranous  pouches 
connected  with  the  larynx,  for  the  reception  of  air. 

1741  MONRO  Anal.  Nerves  (ed.  3)  77  The  Lacteal  Sac.  .is 
contracted  into  a  slender . .  Pipe.  1780  Lachrymal  sac  [see 
LACHRYMAL  a.  2].  1796  MORSE ^Amtr.  Geog.  I.  205  The 
castor  used  in  medicine  is  found  in  sacs  formed  behind  the 
kidneys  [in  the  beaver).  1844  STEPHENS  Bit.  Farm  II.  725 
A  small  spot  is  discernible  upon  the  yolk,  composed  of  a 
membraneous  sac  containing  fluid  matter  in  which  the  em- 
bryo of  the  future  chick  swims.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  viii. 
224  In  the  sea-star,  the  stomach  is  a  capacious  sac.  1854 
BUSHNAN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  143  In  the 
monkeys  of  the  old  continent  there  are  also  laryngeal  sacs. 
1875  HoUGHTON5'£.  Brit.  Ins.  140  The  female  beetle  makes 


SAC-A-LAIT. 

a  pear-shaped  flexible  bag  of  silk,  in  which  she  encloses 
her  eggs ;  the  sac  is  attached  to  some  water  weed.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  55  The  air-sacs  appended 
to  certain  bronchi  are  nine  in  number.  1897  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 
s.v.,  Foetal^  gestation  jar,.. the  sac  in  which  an  embryo  is 
enclosed  in  cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy. 
b.  in  plants. 

1830  LINDLEV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  173  The  embryo  has  no  kind 
of  vascular  connexion  with  the  sac  that  contains  it.  1879 
LUBBOCK  Set.  Lect.  \.  5  Utricularia,  an  aquatic  species  [of 
Venus's  .Fly-trap  Dionxa  Mu$cifula\  bears  a  number  of 
utricles  or  sacs. 

2.  Path.  A  pouch  formed  by  the  morbid  dilata- 
tion of  a  part,  the  membranous  envelope  of  a 
hernia,  cyst,  tumour,  etc. 

[Cf.  hernialbag  1736  s.v.  HERNIAL  a.} 

i8o»  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  40  In  consequence  of  the  distension 
.  ,a  sac  or  pouch  is  usually  formed,  in  which  the  food  lodges. 
1804  ABERNETHY  Snrg.  Obs.  210  It  [the  blood]  could  be 
entirely  expressed  from  the  aneurismal  sac.  1899  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  243  The  same  change  follows  the  repeated 
tappings  of  the  sacs. 

^T  3.  Used  occas.  for  :  A  bag. 

1869  LUBBOCK  Prehist.  Times  xi.  339  [Among  the  Hotten- 
tots] milk  is  kept  in  leathern  sacs. 

4.   Comb.)  as  sac-bearing^  -like  adjs. 

1888  Cath.  Househ.  30  June  13  Sac-bearing  spiders.  1849 
Sk.  Nat.  /fist..  Mammalia  III.  186  The  hood  or  sac-like 
appendage  of  the  head. 

Sac :  see  SACK. 

Sac-a-lait.  U.  S.  Also  sacalai,sacola  (Cent. 
Diet.}.  [Fr. :  lit. (  milk  bag ' ;  pern,  an  etymolo- 
gizing perversion  of  some  Indian  word.]  A  name 
locally  applied  to  certain  fishes  of  the  genera 
Pomoxys  and  Funduhis. 

1884  GOODE Nat,  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  407  The  Crappie  — 
Pomoxys  annularis.  .is  commonly  called ..'  Sac-;i-lait ' .  .in 
the  Lower  Mississippi.  Ibid.  466  Fundulus  grandis^  is 
known  at  Pensacola  by  the  name  of '  Sac-a-lait  \ 

Sacande,  obs.  pres.  pple.  of  SHAKE  v. 
Sacar,  -ing,  obs.  ff.  SAKER^,  SACKING. 
Sacatra  (sce-katra).    local  U.  S.    [Of  obscure 
origin ;  given  in  Littre  as  French.]     (See  quot.) 

1859  BARTLETT  Diet,  Amer.t  Sacatra,  the  name  given  in 
Louisiana  to  the  offspring  of  a  griffe  and  a  negress.     1894 
GOULD  Diet.  Mcd.,Sacatra^3.  person  of  seven-eighths  black 
and  one-eighth  white  blood. 

Sacbut,  obs.  form  of  SACKBUT. 

II  SaCCade 'ssakad).  [Fr.]  A  jerk  or  jerky  move- 
ment (in  various  specific  applications). 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Saccadc,  in  the  manage,  a  jerk 
or  violent  check  which  the  rider  gives  his  horse,  by  drawing 
both  the  reins  very  suddenly.  1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT 
Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Saccade  (Fr.),  strong  pressure  of  a  violin 
bow  against  the  strings,  which  by  forcing  them  to  a  level 
enables  the  player  to  produce  three  or  four  notes  simul- 
taneously. 1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.t  Saccade^  the  involuntary 
jerking  movement  in  the  act  of  swallowing. 

Saccage,  Saccaring:  see  SACKAGE,  SACKING. 
Saccate  (sae-k^t),  a.    [ad.  med.L.  saccatust  f. 
saccus  SAC  2 ;  see  -ATE  2.] 

1.  Bot.  Dilated  into  the  form  of  a  sac. 

1830  LINDLEV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  19  The  constant  tendency 
of  the  outer  series  to  become  saccate  at  the  base,  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  calyx  of  Cruciferae.  1861  BENTLEY 
Man.  Bot.  237  In  the  Snapdragon,  .the  lower  part  of  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  becomes  dilated  on  one  side,  and  forms  a 
little  bag  or  sac,  it  is  then  termed  saccate  vt  gibbous.  1874 
COOKE  Fungi  76  In  Perisporiacei.  .the  asci  are  saccate. 

2.  —  ENCYSTED.     So  also  Sa  coated  a. 

1846  SMART  Suppl.,  Saccatcd,  having  the  water  (from 
dropsy)  encysted.  1860  MAYNE^.r/>(?j.  Lex.  s.v.Saccatus. 
1889  WAGSTAFFE  May  tie's  Med.  foe.,  Saccate,  encysted,  or 
contained  in  a  membranous  bag  :  saccated. 

Saccawinkee  :  see  SAKAWINKI. 
tSacchara'ceous,'/.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. med.L. 

sacchar-um  sugar  -t-  -ACEOUS.]     Containing  sugar. 

1689  G.  HARVEY  Curing  Dis.  by  Expect,  vi.  42  In  the 
Stomach  the  Rheum,  .converts,  .any  such  Saccharaceous 
Medicine,  into  a  corroding  Acid. 

Saccharate  (sse-kar/t),  sb.  Ghent,  [f.  SAC- 
CHAR-IC  +  -ATE1.]  A  salt  of  saccharic  acid. 

1815  A  nti.  Philos.  V.  265  The  objection  that  the  saccharate 
analyzed  might  contain  some  other  body  besides  sugar. 
1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  948  Schobert  recommended 
saccharate  of  lime  as  an  antidote  to  phenol  poisoning. 

Sa'CCharate,  a.  rare"0,  [f.  med.  L.  sacchar- 
itm  sugar  +  -ATE  ^.J  =  next. 

1860  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.     1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 
Saccharated  (sce-kard'ted),  a.    [f.  med.L.  sac- 

char-um  sugar  +  -ATE  3  +  -ED  1.]  Containing  or 
made  with  sugar ;  sweetened. 

1784  CULLEN  tr.  Bergmatfs  Phys.  $  Chem.  Ess.  I.  319 
Saccharated  Magnesia.  1791  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans, 
LXXXI.  323  The  saccharated  soda  immediately  occasioned 
a  slight  precipitation.  1866  AITKF.N  Pract.  Med.  II.  61  For 
..children  the  saccharated  carbonate  of  iron  is  a  most 
valuable  preparation. 

Saccharic  (sakce-rik), ta.  Chem.  [f.  med.L. sac- 
char-um  sugar  +  -1C.  Cf.  F.  saccharique^  Saccharic 
acid',  (a]  a  dibasic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  dextrose;  oxalhydric  acid;  (/>)  a  mono- 
basic acid  forming  crystalline  salts  prepared  by  the 
action  of  bases  on  glucoses.  Saccharic  ether,  an 
ether  obtained  from  saccharic  acid. 

1800  Med,  Jrnl.  IV.  185  By  a  chemical  analysis,  those 
crystals  were  found  to  consist  of  saccharic  acid.  1838  R.  D. 
THOMSON  in  Brit.  Ann.  for  1839.  347  Saccharic  Acid. .was 


first  noticed  by  Scheele  as  being  obtained  from  the  action 
of  acids  upon  mucous  bodies,  or  sugar.  1866  ROSCOE  Elcm, 
Chem,  325  Lactose,  when  oxidized,  yields  miicic,  saccharic, 
tartaric,  and  oxalic  acids.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  143 
Saccharic  ethers. 

Saccharide  (scc'karsid,  -id).  Chem.  [f.  med. 
L.  sacchar-um  sugar  +  -IDE.]  a.  'An  ether  formed 
by  the  combination  of  saccharose  with  an  acid 
radical*  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897).  b.  A  compound 
of  sugar  with  a  base. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  (1862)  III,  78  A  peculiar  body 
to  which  he  [Gelis]  gives  the  name  of  saccharide.  i86a 
WATTS  tr.  Gmelitfs  Handbk.  Chem.  XV.  316  By  heating 
dextro-glucose  with  (organic)  acids,  compounds  are  formed 
. .  which  belong  to  the  class  of  Saccharide  s. 

Sacchariferous  (ssekari-ferss),  a.  [f.  med.  L. 
sacchar-um  sugar  +  ~fer  bearing  +  -ous.]  Yielding 
or  containing  sugar. 

1757  T.  BIRCH  Hist.  R.  Soc.  IV.  380  Mr.  Hopke  said,  that 
there  were  several  sacchariferous  trees  mentioned  by  Piso 
and  some  other  writers.  1799  Nicholson's  Jrnl.  Ill,  337 
The  Russian  bear's-breech  from  Kamtschatka..has  long 
been  known  among  the  sacchariferous  plants.  1906  Pall 
Mall  G.  19  Mar.  4/1  Fermentation  will  set  in  after  a  time 
in  almost  any  sacchariferous  liquid. 

Saccharification  (s&k&rifik/tjan).  [Noun 
of  action  f.  next.]  The  natural  process  by  which 
starch  and  gum  become  converted  into  sugar. 

1839  URE  Diet.  A  rts  456  The  vinous  fermentation  precedes 
the  saccharification.  1883  R.  HALDANF.  Workshop  Receipts 
Ser.  n.  12/2  Three  principal  methods  of  effecting  the  sac- 
charilication  were  in  use. 

Saccharify  ^sakx-rifsi,  sse-karifai),  v.  [f.  med. 
L.  sacchar-um  sugar  +  -(I)FY.]  trans.  To  convert 
(starch)  into  sugar. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Afls  400  The  best  heat  for  saccharifying 
starch.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  273  The  fluid  may. . 
saccharify  starch  and  digest  albumin  and  fibrin. 

Hence  Saccharifying  vbl.  sb.  i^in  quot.  attrib.}. 
Also  Saccharifier  (see  quot.). 

1839  URF,  Diet.  Arts  456  This  saccharifying  process  ad- 
vances much  quicker.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl., 
Saccharifies,  an  apparatus  for  treating  grain  and  potatoes 
by  steam  under  high  pressure,  for  converting  the  starch  into 
sugar  previous  to  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Saccharimeter  (asekiri-mftw).    [a.  F.  sac- 

eharimetrt)  f.  Gr.  ffaK\api  (  =  <ra/fxaPOI/)  sugar  + 
ptrpov  measure  :  see  -METER. 

This  form,  taken  from  Fr. ,  has  been  generally  retained  by 
English  writers  because  the  name  SACCHARO METER  had  been 
appropriated  to  a  different  instrument.] 

A  form  of  polariscope,  an  instrument  for  testing 
sugars  by  polarized  light. 

1874  tr.  Lommets  Light  349  The  Saccharimeter  of  Soleil 
has  the  previously  described  double  plate  between  the  two 
Nicol's  prisms.  1883  R.  HAI.DANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser. 
n.  316/2  A  polarising  sacchari meter. 

Saccharimetry  (saikari-metri).  [ad.  F.  sac- 
charimctrie  \  cf.  prec.  and  -METBY.]  =  SACCHABO- 
METRY. 

1851  /'*.  K nappes  Chem.  Technol.  III.  434.  1858  WATTS  in 
Graham  s  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  2)  1 1.  469.  1880  Nature  XXL 
357  Prof.  Landolt's  experience  in  saccharimetry. 

Hence  Saccharime*tric,-me'tricala.,  pertaining 
to  saccharimetry. 

1851  /•'.  Knapp's  Chem.  Technol.  III.  435  The  first  sac- 
charimetrical  test  was  proposed  by  Barreswill,  in  the  year 
1844.  1876  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  II.  215  Influence  of  the  Aspara- 
gine  contained  in  the  Sugar  Liquors  from  Beets  and  Canes 
on  the  Saccharimetric  Determination. 

Saccharin  (sse'karin).  Chem.  [f.  med.  L.  sac- 
char-um or  Gr.ffa/cxaP°V}  ffOKXap(l)  sugar  +  -IN.] 

1.  The  anhydride  of  saccharic  acid.    (Discovered 
and  named  byPeligot  1880.) 

1880  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  232  Saccharin  is  not  a  sugar; 
it  does  not  ferment ;  it  has  not  a  sweet  taste. 

2.  An   intensely  sweet  substance  obtained  from 
coal  tar,  used  in  minute  quantities  for  sweetening 
the  food  or  drink  of  persons  to  whom  sugar  is  in- 
jurious. In  non-technical  use  commonly  saccharine 
(swkarfn). 

1885  Jrnl.  Soc.  Chem.  fnd.  608/1  The  inventors  [sc.  FahU 
berg  and  List]  name  the  new  substance  '  Saccharine ', 
although  it  is  not  related  to  the  class  of  sugars,  but  is  a 
derivative  of  benzoic  acid.  The  scientific  name  of  the  sub- 
stance  is  benzoylsulphimide.  1887  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  8  Jan. 
93/2  Saccharine  is  not  at  present  procurable. 

Saccharine  (sce'karain,  -in)  ,a.  andj£.  [Formed 
as  prec.  -r  -INK.  Cf.  F.  saccharin.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  sugar ; 
characteristic  of  sugar ;  sugary. 

1674  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  Saccharine,  belonging  to 
Sugar,  sweet  like  Sugar.  1685  BOYLE  Effects  of  Mot.  iv.  31 
The  lump  [of  sugar]  consisted  of  very  numerous  saccharine 
corpuscles.  1731  AKBVT^HNOT  A /intents  m.  (1735)  53  Manna, 
which  is  an  essential  saccharine  Salt,  sweating  from  the 
Leaves  of  most  Plants.  1757  A.  COOPER  Distiller  i.  i.  (1760) 
6  The.. Saccharine  Sweetness  of  the  Malt.  1841-4  EMER- 
SON Ess.,  Circles  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  132,  I  am  gladdened  by 
seeing  the  predominance  of  the  saccharine  principle  through- 
out vegetable  nature.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Such  xiii, 
Bovis  had  never  said  inwardly  that  he  would  take  a  large 
allowance  of  sugar,  and.  .he  was  naturally  disgusted  at  the 
saccharine  excesses  of  Avis.  1880  BARING-GOULD  Mehalah 
viii,  She  precipitated  herself  against  a  treacle  barrel  and 
upset  it.  A  gush  of  black  saccharine  matter  spread  over 
the  floor. 

b.  Saccharine  fermentation  =  SACCHAKIFICATION. 
1801  W.  NICHOLSON  tr.  Fonrcroy's  Syn,  Tables  Chem.  xi, 


SACCHABOID. 

The  saccharine  fermentation.  I  first  described  under  this 
name  the  spontaneous  formation  of  sugar  in  vegetable  mat- 
ters left  to  themselves.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  456  The  sac- 
charine fermentation,  in  which  starch  and  gum  are  changed 
into  sugar. 

2.  Composed  chiefly  of  sugar;  of  a  plant,  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  sugar ;  also,  of  urine, 
containing  sugar  in  excess  of  what  is  normal. 

Saccharine  diabetes^  diabetes  characterized  by  excess  of 
saccharine  matter  in  the  urine. 

1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extern/*.  109  A  Saccharine 
Draught,  a  1793  G.  WHITE  Sel&ome.  Observ,  Veget.  (1875) 
359  All  the  maples  have  saccharine  juices.  1845  HUDD  Dis. 
Liver  257  Albuminous  urine  and  saccharine  urine.  1874 
GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  (1880)  27  This  salt  has  con- 
siderable power  in  checking  the  formation  of  sugar  in  sac- 
charine diabetes.  1889  BARNARD  Noted  Breweries  I.  16  In 
the  mashing  process  the  starch  of  the  malt  is  converted  into 
a  saccharine  liquid,  called  wort. 

f3.   Chem.  Saccharine  acid ':  oxalic  acid.   Obs. 

1784  CULLEN  tr.  Bergman  s  Phys.  $  Chem.  Ess.  I.  311  The 
residuum  consisted  of  crystalli/ed  saccharine  acid.  1802  T. 
THOMSON  Chem.  II.  103  At  first,  however,  it  was  called  the 
acid  of  sugar,  or  the  saccharine  acid. 

4.  Resembling  sugar,    a.  Ceo/.  Of  rocks  :  Gran- 
ular in  texture  =  SACCHAUOID  a. 

1833  [see  SACCHAROID].  1854  HOOKER  Himal.  Jrnh.  \. 
xvii.  406  Beds  of  saccharine  quartz.  1858  GEIKIE  Hist. 
Boulder  y\\.  242  Where  they  pass  through  limestone,  they 
sometimes  convert  it  into  a  white  saccharine  marble. 

b.  Bot.  Covered  with  shining  grains  like  those 
of  sugar  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

5.  fig.  Chiefly  in  playful  or  sarcastic  use  :  Sweet. 
1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.^  Prudence  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  95  The 

abundant  flow  of  this  saccharine  element  of  pleasure  in 
every  suburb.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant.  Brcakf-t.  (1865) 
31  You  will  be  saccharine  enough  in  a  few  years.  1863  Ln. 
W.  P.  LENNOX  Biog.  Remin.  I.  179  A  saccharine  smile 
beamed  upon  the  royal  countenances.  1872  M.  Cou.iss 
Two  Plunges  I.  v.  98  Those  sweet,  soft,  saccharine  sylphs. 
1890  Spectator  i  Feb.  169/2  Too  saccharine,  is  our  short 
judgment  on  these  poems. 

B.  sb.  Saccharine  matter,  sugar. 

1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  Iviii.  226  They  live. . 
without  saccharine  and  without  salt.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave 
Sfates  670  Chemical  analysis  proves  that  a  large  amount  of 
saccharine  is  still  wasted. 

Hence  Sa-ccuarineish  a.,  somewhat  saccharine. 
Sacchari'nity,  sweetness. 

1857  Taii's  Mag.  XXIV.  6/2  Swedish  turnips,  .being  of 
a  saccharineish  and  sugarish  taste.  1868  HELPS  Reahnah 
xii.  (1876)  313  The  polite  stranger  assiduously  presents  the 
fallacious  palliative  of  the  consequential  saccharinity.  1888 
Nature  XXXVIII.  573/1  A  streaky  distribution  of  brine 
and  water  or  of  syrup  and  water,  in  which  portion*  of 
greatest  and  least  salinity  or  saccharinity  are  within  half  a 
millimetre  of  one  another. 

Saccharine  :  see  SACCHABIN  2. 
Saccharinic  (srekari-nik),  a.    Chem.  [f.  SAC- 
CHARIN +  -ic.]    =  SACCHARIC. 

1881    Jrnl.    Chem.    Soc.    Abstr.    149    Saccharin  . .  is   the 


Saccliarite  (sse-karsit).  Min.  [Named  by 
E.  F.  Glocker  in  1845  (G.  saccharit},  from  its  re- 
semblance to  sugar :  f.  Gr.  <ratfxap((j  <7aKx<*p-ov 
sugar  +  -ITE.]  A  granular,  massive  mineral,  at  first 
referred  to  andesite,  but  now  considered  a  mixture. 

1859  PAGE  Handbk.  Geol.  Terms,  Saec&arttt..U  found 
in  veins  in  serpentine,  in  the  chrysoprase  mines,  near 
Frankenstein  in  Silesia.  1862  DANA  Min.  175  Saccharjte 
resembles  a  granular  feldspar,  of  a  white  or  greenish-white 
color. 

Sa  ccharize,  v.  rare~l.  [Formed  as  prec.  + 
-IZE.]  intr.  To  undergo  saccharine  fermentation. 

1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  i.  179  Poor  tastes  the  liquor ; 
cpction  long  demands,  And  highest  temper  'ere  it  saccha- 
rize.  Notet  It  is  hoped  the  reader  will  pardon  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  verb  saccharize. 

Hence  Sacchariza'tion,  the  conversion  (of  starch) 
into  sugar.  1902  in  Cassetfs  Encycl.  Diet.  Suppl. 

Saccharo-  (iwkfiw),  comb,  form  of  Gr.  aaic- 
Xapo-v  sugar,  forming  compounds  (usually  written 
with  hyphen)  with  the  sense  ( partly  saccharine  and 
partly  (something  else) ' ;  '  containing  sugar  and 
(something  else)  . 

1839  URE  Z?*V/.  Artsyj  Mashing  is  the  operation  by  which 
the  wort  is  extracted,  .from  the  malt,  and  whereby  a  sac- 
charo-mucilaginous  extract  is  made  from  it.  I  Ind.  401  The 
saccharo-starchy  matter.  1842  R.  KANE  Elem.  Chem.  (1849) 
818  Saccharo-humine  and  saccharo-humic  acid.  1889  Na* 
ture  XXXIX.  433  Saccharocolloids.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  I.  407  Saccharo-farinaceous  elements. 

Saccharoid  (sarkaroid),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr. 
<ra*xap-o"  sugar  +  -OID.] 

A.  adj.  Geol.  Having  a  granular  texture  resem- 
bling that  of  loaf-sugar. 

1833  LYELI,  Princ.Geol.  III.  n  Saccharoid  gypsum.  Ibid. 
79  Saccharoid,  Saccharine.  When  a  stone  has  a  texture  re- 
sembling that  of  loaf-sugar.  1833-4  J-  PHILLIPS  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  (1845)  VI.  560/1  Its  frequent  high  state  of  granular 
or  saccharoid  crystallization.  1865  BRISTOW  tr.  Fignier's 
World  bef.  Deluge  ii.  72  Limestone  becomes  granular  and 
saccharoid— it  is  changed  into  marble. 

B.  sb.   Chem.   a.  (See  quot.  1868.)     b.  A  sac- 
charine substance. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.,  Saccharoid,  a  name  given  by 
Kane  to  a  sweetish  substance,  probably  identical  with  orcin, 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  Hceren's  pseudo-erythrin 


SACCHAROIDAL. 

(etbyltc  orsellinate).     1882  Atheiicntm  2  Dec.  738/2  Non- 
nitrogenous  food  (stearoids  and  saccharoids). 
Sacch.aroid.al  (saekaroi-dal),  a.    [Formed  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]   =  SACCHABOID  a. 

1838  W.  F.  AINSWORTH  Kes.  Assyria,  etc.  26  The  chalk  is 
indurated,  compact,  granular,  or  saccharoidal,  at  the  foot  of 
Taurus.     1851  TH.  Ross  tr.  H-umboldfs  Trav.  I.  xi.  391 
We  find  also  saccharoidal  limestone  in  gneiss  of  the  most 
ancient  formation.     1863  DANA  Man.  Geol.  383  '  Ferrugin- 
ous '  brown  and  red,  coarse,  friable  sandstone,   in  some 
parts  white  and  ( saccharoidal '. 

Saccharometer  (sjekaiym;'tsi).  [f.  Gr.  cra/c- 
Xapo-v  sugar  +  -METER.  Cf.  SACCHABIMETER.] 

1.  A   form   of   hydrometer   for    estimating    the 
amount  of  sugar  in  a  solution  by  specific  gravity  ; 
used  esp.  in  brewing  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
saccharine  or  fermentable  matter  in  wort. 

1784  J.  RICHARDSON  (title)  Statistical  Estimates  of  the 
Materials  of  Brewing,  showing  the  use  of  the  Saccharo- 
meter. 1836-41  BRANDE  Chetn.  (ed.  5)  1257  An  instrument 
not  quite  correctly  called  a  saccharometer,  since  it  is  influ- 
enced by  all  the  contents  of  the  wort,  and  not  by  the  sugar 
only.  1880  Act  43  #  44  yict.  c.  24  §  21  The  gravity  of  the 
wort  or  wash.. can  be  ascertained  by  the  prescribed  sac- 
charometer. 

2.  Used  for  SACCHARIMETEB.  rare. 

1866  HERSCHEL  Fain.  Lect.  Sci.  (1871)  39-2  An  elegant  in- 
strument called  the  saccharometer,  by  which  the  quantity 
of  sugar  contained  in  a  given  solution  is  ascertained  by 
simple  inspection  of  the  tint. 

Saccharometry  (scekarfrmetri).  [Formed  as 
prec.  +  -HETKY.]  The  process  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  a  solution. 

1871  Jrnl.  Bot.  IX.  253  A  paper  on  Saccharometry,  giving 
the  results  of  the  determination  of  sugar  in . .  sugar-beet. 

II  Saccharomyces  (sa::kar<)m3i'S/z).  Also 
anglicized  -rayce.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  aa.Kx<ifo-v 
sugar  +  /jLVKt]*  mushroom.]  A  genus  of  ascomyce- 
tous  fungi,  including  the  yeast-fungi ;  a  fungus  of 
this  genus,  esp.  the  yeast-plant.  Also  attrib. 

1873  B.  STEWART  Conser-j.  Force  vii.  185  The.  .yeast-plant 
(saccharomyce).  ityqEncycl,  Brit.  IX.  96/1  We  then  place 
the  flask  in  a  chamber  kept  at  the  particular  temperature 
which  is  most  favourable  to  the  development  of  '  saccharo- 
myces '.  The  saccharomyces-cells  . .  will  multiply  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  foreign  cells.  1882  VINES  tr.  Sacks' 
Bot.  249  The  genus  Saccharomyces,  which  causes  the  al- 
coholic fermentation  in  saccharine  fluids,  consists  of  sepa- 
rate cells  of  an  ellipsoidal  form  with  smooth  and  thin  walls. 

Sacoliaron  (sae'karpn).  Also  -one.  Chem. 
[f.  Gr.  caKyjup-ov  sugar  :  see  -ON.] 

1.  A  white  crystalline  substance  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  saccharin ;  the  lactone  of  saccharonic 
acid.  1897  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  An  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
saccharin.  In  recent  Diets. 

Saccharonic  (s£ekar()-nik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  SAC- 
CHARON  +  -1C.]  Of,  pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
saccharon.  Saccharonic  acid,  an  acid  formed  by 
oxidation  of  saccharin  by  means  of  nitric  acid. 

1894  in  MUIR  &   MORLEY  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  421/1. 

Saccharose  (see- karoos).  Chem.  [f. Gr. aaxxap- 
ov  sugar  +  -OSE.]  Any  one  of  the  group  of  sugars 
having  the  common  formula  C12  H2.j  Ou. 

1876  tr.  Schutzenbtrger 's  Ferment.  32  Saccharose  or  cane 
sugar  is  changed,  when  hydrated,  into  two  isomeric  mole- 
cules. 1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  623/1  'Sugar'  is  now  a 
collective  term  for  two  chemical  genera  named  saccharoses 
(all  Ca  HK  Oi  0  and  glucoses  (all  Cs  H 1 2  O6>. 

Saccharous  (sae'karas),  a.  rare.  [f.  med.L. 
sacchar-um  sugar  -t-  -ous.]  Saccharine,  sugary. 

1896  Lancet  21  Mar.  787/2  The  crisp  and  saccharous 
tartlet.  1897  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Saccharnm  (sce-kar»m).  [a.  med.L.  saccharum 
SUGAK.]  An  invert  sugar  prepared  from  cane 
sugar,  nsed  chiefly  in  brewing. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  397  In  which  mixture  there  is  about 
one  twelfth  part  of  solid  saccharum.    1885  Act  48^-  49  Viet. 
c.  51  §  7  Saccharum,  glucose,  or  other  saccharine  substance. 

SaccharnmiC  (sRjkan<-mik),<z.  Chem.  [app. 
f.  med.L.  sacchar-um  sugar  +  HUMIC  a.,  a  syno- 
nym of  ulmic.']  Derived  from  or  containing 
sugar  and  ulmic  acid.  Saccharumic  acid,  an 
acid  formed  by  the  action  of  baryta  on  dextrose. 

[1842  :  see  SACCHARO-^KOT/C.]  1873  in  Watts'  Diet.  Chem. 
2nd  Suppl. 

Saceiie,  obs.  form  of  SACK. 

t  Sacchola'Ctate.  Chem.  Obs.  Alsosaooo-, 
and  SACLACTATE.  [f.  SACCHOLACT-IC  +  -ATE  4.]  A 
salt  of  saccholactic  acid. 

1807  J.  MURRAY  Syst.  Chem.  IV.  755  Index,  Saccho-lac- 
tates.  1815  A  nn.  Philos.  V.  268  Saccolactate  of  lead.  1816 
HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  II.  417  A  genus  of  salts  which  are 
called  saccholactates  or  saclactates. 

t  Sacchola'ctic,  a.  Chem.  Obs.  Also  SAC- 
LACTIC,  [a.  F.  saccholactiqtte,  f.  saccho-  contracted 
for  SACCHABO-  +  L.  lact-,  lac  milk :  see  LACTIC  a.] 
Saccholactic  acid,  mucic  acid  (prepared  from  sugar 
of  milk). 

1790  KERB  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  281  The  saccho- 
lactic acid  d^covered  by  Scheele.  1816  HENRY  Elem.  Chem. 
II.  191  Saccholactic  or  mucic  acid. 

t  Sa-ccholate.  Chem.  Obs.  Also  saoeholat, 
erron.  saocolate.  [a.  F.  saccholat,  f.  sacchoKactiaiie} : 
see -ATE l.]  =  SACCHOLACTATE. 
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1790  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  280  Saccholat  of 
lime.  1802  PYF,  Neiu  Chew,  Nomcncl.  32  Saccholates. 
1807  T.  THOMSON  Clum.  (ed.  3)  II.  302  The  compounds 
which  it  forms  with  earths,  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxides,  are 
denominated  saccolatcs.  1815  A  nn.  Philos.  V.  270  Saccolate 
of  ammonia.  1819  KRANDE  Chem.  438  Saccholales. 

Sacchulmic(ssek»*lmik),fl.  Chem.  [f.  med.L. 
sacch(aruni)  sugar  +  ULM(IN)  -f  -ic.]  Sacchulmic 
acid:  an  acid  obtained  by  treating  sacchulmin  with 
alkaline  solutions. 

1842  [see  SACCHULMIN].  1858  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  7)  354 
Ulmic  acid,  the  sacchulmic  acid  of  Liebig,  dissolves  freely. 
1894  in  MUIR  &  MORLEY  Watts'  Diet.  Chem. 

Saccliulmill  (srekzvlmin).  Chem.  Also  -ine. 
[f.  med.L.  sacch(anini}  sugar  +  ULMIN.]  A  brown 
substance  obtained  in  the  decomposition  of  sugar 
by  dilute  acids. 

1842  R.  KANE  Elem.  Chem.  (1849)817  When  sugar  is  acted 
upon  by  a  very  dilute  acid..  two  brown  substances  are 
formed...  For  these  bodies  the  names  sacchuhmne  and  sac- 
chitlmic  acid  may  be  retained.  1858  Foiunes"1  Cheat,  (ed.  7) 
354  By  long-continued  boiling  with  water,  sacchulmic  acid 
is  converted  into  sacchulmin. 

Sacciferous  (sreksi-feras),  a.  Anat.  t  Zool.  and 
Bot.  [f.  L.  sacc-us  SAC2  +  fer  bearing  +  -ous.] 
Bearing  a  sac. 

1880  in  WEBSTER  Suppl.  [Bot.]. 

Sacciform  (sarksiffXim),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  sacci- 
form-is^  f.  sacc-us  SACS  :  see  -FOKM.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  sac  or  pouch  ;  sac-shaped. 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  311/1  The  sacciform  branchise  of  the 
Asctdiae.  1861  HULME  tr.  Mogmn-Tandon  n.  vii.  ix.  372 
Another  animal  becomes  developed,  which  has  the  form  of 
a  locomotive  sac.  These  young  sacciform  larva;..  continue 
to  live  for  a  certain  time.  1890  HUMPHRY  Old  Age  149  The 
calibre  of  the  ducts  ..  becomes  increased  and  their  terminal 
parts,  or  acini,  become  dilated  and  sacciform. 

Saccilie  (sse'ksin),  a.  rare~*.  [f.  L.  satr-tts  sac 
+  -INE  ^.]  Composed  of  sacs  or  air-cells. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xl.  (1856)  366  The  saccine  vege- 
tation of  the  confervas. 

li  Saccolabium  (sa'k01^-bi#m).  [mod.L.,  f. 
sacco-  (assumed  combining  form  of  sacc-us  SAC  2) 
+  L.  labium  lip.]  A  genus  of  plants  (N.O.  Orchi- 
dacea£)  ;  also  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

1850  in  OGILVIE.  1882  Garden  30  Dec.  584/1  The  Sac* 
colabiums  are  also  there  in  great  numbers. 

Sac  CO  Oil  (sak/rn).  Fencing.  ?  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
Also  8  segoon.  [Oral  adoption  of  F.  seconde 
SECONDE. 


.  . 

1708  in  Ashton  Soc.  Life  Q.  Anne  I.  135  [There  were  the 
lively  Gauls  .  .  ]  ready  to  wound  every  Pillar  with  their  Canes, 
as  they  passM  by,  either  in  Ters,  Cart,  or  Saccoon.  1761 
COLMAN  Jealous  \Vife  iv,  We'll  go  through  the  whole  exer- 
cise :  carte,  tierce,  and  segoon,  Captain  !  1889  DOYLE  Micah 
Clarke  72  Inquarte,  tierce,  or  saccoon,  the  same  holds  good. 

Saccular  (S3e-ki??laj),a.  [f.  SACCUL-DS  +  -AR.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  sac. 

1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.>  Ccelent.  48  The 
generative  products  are  lodged  in  saccular  processes.  1870 
ROLLESTON  A  nim.  Life  Introd.  34  A  heart  of  saccular  shape. 
1880  J.  W.  LEGG  Biie  346  The  ducts  may  show  uniform  or 
saccular  dilatations. 

t  Saccula'riau.  Obs.  [f.  late  L.  sacculdri-us 
(f.  saccul-us  dim.  of  saccus  bag)  +  -AN.]  One  of 
a  class  of  jugglers  mentioned  in  the  Digest. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrotn.  362  They  were  also  called  Sac- 
cularians  ;  because,  .they  would  charm  and  convey  the 
money  out  of  others  purses  into  their  owne. 

Sacculate  (sarkiwl^t),  a.  [f.  SACCUL-US  + 
-ATE  ^.]  =  next. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  138  The  sacculate  character 
of  the  digestive  tract. 

Sacculated  (sae'ki/^Uited),^.  [Formed  as  prec. 
+  -ED  !.]  Composed  of  or  divided  into  saccules. 

1835-6  'J'odtfs  Cycl,  Anat.  I.  220/2  The  circumference  of 
each  of  these  vessels  is  distended  into  three  sacculated 
pouches.  1853  MARKHAM  tr.  Skoticfs  Auscult.  70  Patients  in 
whom  the  pleuritic  fluid  existed  in  a  sacculated  form.  1879 
WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  jo  In  the  kangaroos  the  whole  extent 
of  the  stomach  is  sacculated.  1897  A  llbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV. 
435  In  some  cases  [of  pyonephrosis]  the  kidney  becomes 
completely  sacculated. 

Sacculatidn  (ssekittU'-Jan).  [f.  SACCUL-US  + 
-ATION.]  The  formation  of  or  division  into  sac- 
cules ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  509  Distention 
and  sacculation  of  the  colon.  1898  Allbnt?&  Syst.  Med.  V. 
70  A  sacculation  of  a  small  bronchus  is  fatally  exposed  to 
an  accumulation  of  secretion  during  periods  of  catarrh. 

Saccule  (see-kiwi).  [Anglicized  form  of  SAC- 
CULUS.] A  small  sac,  cyst,  or  bag  ;  esp.  the  smaller 
of  the  two  vesicles  or  sacs  in  the  membranous 
vestibule  of  the  internal  ear. 

1836-9  Tod&s  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  537/1  The  component  parts 
of  the  membraneous  labyrinth  [of  the  ear]  are:  —  i.  The 
common  sinus.  2.  The  membraneous  ampullae..  .3.  The 
saccule.  1880  BASTIAN  Brain  iv.  76  In  close  relation  with 
the  pedal  ganglia  or  ganglion,  there  are  two  minute  sac- 
cules to  which  an  auditory  function  is  usually  ascribed. 
1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  464  It  developes 
within  a  sac,  which  then  bursts,  disclosing  a  large  arm  with 
peculiar  suckers,  and  a  terminal  saccule. 

t  Sa'CCUlet.  Obs.  rare  ~  *.  [f.  L.  saccul-us  + 
-ET.]  =  SACCULUS  i. 

1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  4  Dry  Almond-Cakes.. 
are  used  by  some  Barbers..  in  Sweet-waters,.  .Sacculets 
and  Beautifying  Medicines. 


SACERDOTAL. 

II  SaCCHlina  (sa.-ki«brna).  Zool.  [mod.L.,  f. 
sacatl-us'.  see  SACCULUS.]  A  genus  of  degenerate 
cirripeds  parasitic  on  crabs;  an  animal  of  this 

genus. 

1876  BenederfsAnim.  Parasites  59  The  most  singular.. 
of  all  these  cirrhipedes,  are  the  Gallae,  which  appear  under 
the  tail  of  crabs  or  the  abdomen  of  paguri,and  which  zoolo- 
gists designate  under  the  names  Peltogaster  or  Sacculina. 
Ibid.  60  A  curious  opinion.. is  that  the  Peltogaster  of  the 
Pagurus  has  become  a  Sacculina  on  the  crab;  the  host 
having  been  transformed,  its  acolyte  has  done  the  same 
thing  under  the  same  influence.  1883  H.  DRUMMOND  Nat. 
Law  in  Spir.  W.  (1884)  341  This  simple  organism  is  known 
to  the  naturalist  as  a  Sacculina. 

Sacculine  (s?e'ki/?toin),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  sac- 
cttlinus,  f.  saccttl-us  little  bag :  see  SACCDLUS  and 
-INK.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  SACCULINA. 

1883  H.  DRUMMOND  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  W.  344  But  in- 
stead of  rising  to  its  opportunities,  the  sacculine  Nauplius, 
having  reached  a  certain  point  turned  back. 

II  Sacculus  (sse-kiz/lps) .  PI.  sacculi(sre-ki7n3i). 
[L. ;  dim.  of  saccus  SAC  2.] 

+  1.  A  small  bag  containing  medicaments  (see 
quot.  1693).  Obs. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  H.  iv.  i.  v,  Sacculi  or  little  bagges 
of  hearbs,.  .and  the  like  applied  to  the  head.  1661  LOVELL 
Hist.  Anim.  fy  Min.  163  Applied  with  mints  and  southern- 
wood In  a  sacculus  it  helps,  .paines.  1693  tr.  Blancard*s 
Phys,  Diet.  (ed.  z\  Sacculi  Medicinales,  several  Simples, 
according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Disease,  compounded  and 
beaten  together,  and  tied  up  in  little  Bags,  to  be  applied  to 
the  part  affected. 

2.  Anat.,  Biol.  A  small  sac ;  a  pouch-like  dilata- 
tion of  an  organ. 

1748  Phil.  Trans.  XLV.  528  A  large  Sacculus,  formed  out 
of  the  very  Coats  of  the  Intestines.  1857  M'LLER  Elem. 
Cheat.  (1862)  III.  514  The  oils  appear  to  exist  ready  formed 
in  the  plant,  being  enclosed  in  little  sacculi.  1859  HUXLEY 
Oceanic  Hydrozoa  70  Sacculi  without  involucra,  and  end- 
ing in  a  single  filament.  1877  —  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iii.  141 
In  the  Calycophoridx  . .  complex  organs  . .  terminate  each 
lateral  branch  of  a  tentacle.  Each  consists  of  an  elongated 
sacculus,  terminated  by  two  filamentous  appendages.  1897 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  972  Often  a  thin  lay^r  of  muscle 
is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  sacculus. 

Sace,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  CEASE  v. 

1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxi.  207  God  will  haue  his 
will,  but  mair,  Fulfillit  or  he  sace. 

Sace,  obs.  form  of  SAUCE,  SEABCE. 
II  Sacellum  (sase-l#m).    PI.  sacella  (sase-la) 
[L.,  dim.  of  sacr-um  shrine,  neut.  of  sacer  holy.] 

1.  Ecd.  Arch.  (See  quot.  1842.) 

1806  J.  DALLAWAV  Obs.  Eng.  Archit.  119  In  that  church 
[Winchester  Cathedral]  is  an  unrivalled  series  of  sepulchral 
sacella.  1842  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss.,  Sacellum..  .In  old 
church  architecture,  the  term  signifies  a  monumental  chapel 
within  a  church,  also  a  small  chapel  in  a  village,  a  1845 
BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  in.  Ld.  Thoulouse,  The  sounds 
that  were  heard  To  proceed  now  and  then  from  the  father's 
sacellum.  1881  W.  STEPHENS  Diocese  Chichester  167  note, 
A  very  beautiful  sacellum,  with  an  altar  in  it,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave. 

2.  Roman  Antiq.  A  small,  roofless  temple  con- 
secrated to  some  deity.     Also,  see  quot.  1842. 

1852  GELL  Pompeia.nct  I.  iv.  49  The  Pantheon,  .may  be. . 
considered  as  a  place  of  feasting,  .under  the  protection  of 
some  deity,  who,  from  his  more  elevated  sacellum,  was  sup- 
posed to  ..  patronize  the  banquet.  1843  GWILT  Archit. 
Gloss.,  s.  v.  Sacellum,  Small  sacella,  too,  were  used  among 
the  Egyptians,  attached  frequently  to  the  larger  temples. 
1848  LYTTON //#«>/</ 1.  i,  A  small  sacellum,  or  fane  to  Bacchus. 

Sa'Cerdoce.  rare  —  1,  [a.  F.  sacerdoce,  ad.  L. 
sacerdotium  :  see  SACEBDOCY.]  =  SACEBDOCY. 

1829  [J.  R.  BEST]  Pers.  $  Lit.  Mem.  378  In  this  connec- 
tion, or  alliance., of  the  sacerdoce  and  empire,  the  Church 
..becomes  itself  secularized, 

Sacerdocy  (sae's3.id<Jusi).  [ad.  L.  sacerdotium 
priestly  office,  f.  sacerdot-,  sacerdos  priest:  see 
SACERDOTAL  a.]  a.  The  sacerdotal  character, 
spirit,  or  system,  b.  A  priestly  function  or  office. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  II.  21  And  so  it  con- 
tinued till  the  Levitical  sacerdocy  was  fixed  and  confined 
to  Aaron  and  his  posterity.  1843  C,  WORDSWORTH  Theofh. 
Angl.  (1850)  167  Let  him  [sc.  the  Bishop]  make  restitution 
. .  lest  under  pretext  of  sacerdocy  the  pride  of  power  should 
creep  in.  1844  R.  M.  BF.VERLEV  Ch.  Eng.  Exam.  (ed.  2) 
101  He  held  true  and  real  Levitical  sacerdocy  to  be  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  clerical  character.  1851  Ecclesiologist 
XII.  274  The  sacerdocy  of  the  whole  machine  being  an 
emanation  from  the  vagaries  of  a  Presbyterian  preacher. 
1877  MRS.  CHAPMAN  Hi.  Martineau's  Aiitobiog.  III.  78 
Literature  remained  ever  to  her  a  Sacerdocy. 

||  Sace*rdos.  Obs.  [See  SACERDOTAL.]  The  Latin 
word  for  *  priest ' ;  in  quot.  used  as  a  plural. 

c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  vii.  121  No,  no,  out  with  your 
blades,  and  hamper  these  lades, . .  And  teach  these  Sacerdos, 
that  the  Bocardos.  .are  meet  for  themselues. 

Sacerdcrtage.  jocular,  [f.  L.  sacerddt-  (see 
next)  with  allusion  to  dotage.  Cf.  anecdotage^\ 
a.  Derisively  nsed  for :  The  sacerdotal  order,  or 
the  partisans  of  sacerdotalism,  b.  Sacerdotalism 
as  characteristic  of  a  religion  in  its  '  dotage  *. 

1859  LONCSTAFFE  in  Arch&ol,  JEliana  IV.  n  (art.}  The 
Hereditary  Sacerdotage  of  Hexham.  18^5  W.  CORY  Lett. 
fy  Jrnls.  (1897)  382  Your  representatives  will  have  a  sharper 
strife  with  the  Sacerdotage.  1884  A.  LANG  Custom  fy  Myth 
(1885)  27  A  people  fallen  early  into  its  Sacerdotage  and 
priestly  second  childhood. 

Sacerdotal  (sresaid^u-tal),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
7  erron.  -ial.  fa.  F.  sacerdotal^  ad.  L.  sacerdotal-is , 


SACERDOTALISM. 

sacerdot-,   saccrdos,    f.    sacri-,  safer  holy,    sacred   i 
(ncut.  pi.  sacra  sacrifices)  +  do-  ablaut -var.  of  ifa-   , 
in  dare  to  give.   The  etymological  sense  of  the  sb. 
is  thus  '  one  who  offers  sacrifices '.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  priests  or  priesthood  ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  priest ;  befitting  or  character- 
istic of  a  priest ;  priestly. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  vi.  66  That  Cytee  [sc.  Ebron]  was 
also  Sacerdotalle,  that  is  to  seyne,  seyntuarie,  of  the  Tribe 
of  Juda.  c  1450  Mirnur  Saluacionn  1181  Encense  is  obla- 
cionne  ;e  wote  is  sacerdotale.  1547  />'&.  .Matr/ianiitcs  c  vj  b, 
The  .C  vi.  byshop  was  a  woman.  . .  I  would  wit  than  if  shee 
were  chosen  ViaSpiritus  owicft'...ltwil  whereby  cam  the 
sacerdotall  Carecte,  &  many  other  thynges  whydie  for  this 


her  the   Sacerdotial  ornaments.     1737  WATEKLAND  Rev. 
Doctr.  Eucharist  v.  Wks.  1823  VII.  93  The  ancient  fathers 
are  still  more  particular  in  expounding  the  sacerdotal  con- 
secration, and  the  Divine  sanctification  consequent  there-    | 
upon.    1739CIBBER  Afol.  (1756)  I.  no.  \cholerick  sacerdotal     : 
insolence.    1821    BYRON  Sardiin.   n.  i,  That's  a  sacerdotal     I 
thought,  And  not  a  soldier's.     1838  PKESCOTT  Ferd.  fy  Is. 
(1846)   I.  Introd.  10   Priests,  .arrayed   in    their   sacerdotal     j 
robes,  not  unfrequently  led  tiie  armies  to  battle.    1849  MAC-    j 
AULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  326  Thus  the  sacerdotal  office  lost    ] 
its  attraction  for  the  higher  classes.    1874  GREEN  S/urt  Hist. 
viii.  §  3.  488  They  had  none  of  the  sacerdotal  independence 
which  Rome  had  at  any  rate  preserved. 

Comb.     1845  S.  AUSTEN  Rankt's  Hist.  Rcf.  II.  7  The  de- 
structive forces  ..  which  this  sacerdotal-  military  state  had    ! 
certainly  not  been  able  to  neutralise  or  destroy. 
b.  Holding  the  office  of  a  priest. 

1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  223  He  is  a  Sacer- 
dotal King,  i.  c.  a  King  that  holds  his  Regal  Power  in  the 
right  and  vertue  of  his  Priestly  intercession.  1870  DISRAELI 
Lolhnirxivi,  His  Lordship  was  a  sacerdotal  orator  of  repute.  > 

2.  Now  often  used  as  the  epithet  of  doctrines 
that  assert  the  existence  in  the  Christian  church  of 
an  order  of  priests  charged  with  sacrificial  functions    i 
and  invested  with  supernatural  powers  transmitted 
to  them  in  ordination. 

1871  MORLEY  Crt't.  Misf.  Ser.  i.  Carlylc  11878)  173  It  led 
to  the  sacramental  and  sacerdotal  developments  of  Angli- 
canism. a  1884  M.  PATTISON  Mem.  (1885)  166  High  sacer- 
dotal  doctrines  were  openly  proclaimed. 

fB.  sb.      [Cf.    med.L.    sacerdvla/e.']      Priestly    ; 
function. 

a  1640  J.  BALL  AHKO.  Canne  l.  (1642)  133  Since  they  made  ; 
their  new  office  or  sacerdotall,  thus  they  make  their  cate-  | 
chumine. 

Hence  Sacerdo'tally  adv.,  fSacerdo-talness. 
Also  f  Sacerdota'lity,  priestly  character. 

1668  H.  MORE  Dh>.  Dial.  v.  xi.  (1713)  447  Phihth..  .That 
is  also  a  farther  Intimation  of  their  Sacerdotality.  1727 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  Sacerdotalness,  Priestliness,  or  Likeness  to 
a  Priest.  1836  E.  HOWARD  A'.  Reefer  ii,  He  has  most  sacer- 
dotally  put  down  all  the  jollity.  1864  Reader  III.  671/3 
Why  does  not  some  scientific  man,  clothing  himself  for  the 
moment  sacerdotally.  .,  heave  back  the  charges. 

Sacerdotalism  (sjes3jd<?u-taliz'm).  [f.  SACER- 
DOTAL a.  +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  sacerdotal  spirit  or  system;  the  principles 
or  practice  of  the  priesthood.    Chiefly  in  unfavour-    i 
able  sense  :  Pursuit  of  the  interests  of  the  priestly    \ 
order  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  laity;  undue 
assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

1847-54  WEBSTER,  Sacerdotalism,  the  spirit  of  the  priest- 
hood.  1860  H.  B.  WILSON  in  Ess.  $  Rev.  150  A  self-satisfied 
sacerdotalism,  .might  succeed  in  keeping  peace  within  the 
walls  of  emptied  churches.  1869  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Jan.  4 
A  people  so  imbued  with  detestation  of  sacerdotalism  or 
priestly  assumption  of  power  as  are  the  English.  1877  FROUUE 
Short  Stud.  u883)  IV.  i.  xi.  128  In  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the 
cause  in  which  Becket  fell  was  the  cause  of  sacerdotalism. 
1880  L.  OLIPHANT  Gilead  xvii.  494  The  influence  for  evil  of 
the  rival  sacerdotalisms  as  they  exist  in  Turkey. 

2.  The  assertion  of  the  existence  in  the  Christian 
church  of  a  sacerdotal  order  or  priesthood  having 
sacrificial  functions  and  invested  with  supernatural 
powers. 

1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  237  These  sermons 
of  Tauler  assert  so  audaciously  against  sacerdotalism,  the 
true  priesthood  of  every  Christian  man.  1881  Ch.  $}.  Rev. 
XII.  434  Sacerdotalism,  i.e.  the  belief  in  certain  individuals 
ordained  in  a  certain  way  being  the  exclusive  instrument,  in 
the  Uivine  covenant,  of  sacramental  graces.  1905  C//.  Times 
22  Sept.  337/3  True  sacerdotalism  is  all  one  with  true 
Churchmanship. 

Sacerdotalist  (srcsaadJu-talist).  [f.  SACER- 
DOTAL a.  +  -1ST.]  One  who  advocates  or  defends 
sacerdotalism. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Sept.  10/2  The  sacerdotalists  are 
rievously  mistaken  if  they  take  all  this  for  the  proof  of  a 
tent  belief  in  sacramental  theories.  1874  H.  R.  RKVNOLDS 
John  Baft.  v.  §  i.  298  The  awful  emphasis  laid  by  the  sacer- 
dotalist  on  the  efficacy  of  that  ordinance  [sc.  baptism].  1896 
Bp.  STUBBS  I'isit.  Charges  (1904)  304  The  advocate  of  re- 
ligious education,  the  opponent  of  divorce  and  simony,  the 
maintainer  of  the  sanctity  of  Sunday,  are  all  alike  sacer- 
dotalists. 

Sacerdotalize  (srcsaidoo-tabiz),  v.  [f.  SACER- 
DOTAL a.  +  -IZK.]  trans.  To  make  subservient  to 
sacerdotalism.  Hence  Sacerdo'talized  ///.  a., 
Sacerdo'talizing  vbl.  sb. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Sept.  :o/2  As  to  the  sacerdotalizing 
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of  the  English  poor  by  any  such  means  as  these  [etc.].  1883 
MAINE  Early  Laiu  ii.  26  The  existing  very  imperfectly 
sacerdotal  ised  customary  law  of  the  Hindus  in  the  Punjab. 
1899  Sp.  in  Times  ii  May  15/1  The  policy  of  the  Kishops 
seemed  to  he  to  sacerdotali/e  the  Church  and  substitute 
their  own  authority  for  that  of  the  law. 

t  Sacerdote.  nonce-wd.  In  7  sacerdott.  [ad. 
L.  sncerdot-em^\  A  priest. 

1685  in  Maidment  Bk.  Sc.  Pas'jnils  (1868)  285,  I  swear  on 
word  of  Sacerdott. 

f  Sacerdotical,  a.  Ohs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  sacenlot- 
em  -r  -ICAL.]  =-  SACERDOTAL. 

1641  J.  TRAPPK  Theol.  Theol.  69  As  in  the  Xe\v,  the  Gospels 
arc  regalL.thc  Epistles  more  SacerdoticaU. 

Sacha,  obs.  iorm  of  SAC  '. 

II  Sacliamaker.  Obs.  Also  8  sacka-maker. 
[app.  a  derivative  or  a  corruption  of  sachauia 
SACHEM.]  —  SACHEM,  SAGAMORE. 

1682  Pennsylv.  Archives  1.47  Indyan  Sachamakers.    1683 
PENN  Wks.  (1782)  IV.  311   Another  made  a  speech  to  the 
Indians,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Sachamakers  or  kings.    1701 
C.  WOLLEY  Jrnl.Nciv  K0r£(i86o)  54  They  have  the  greatest 
Sachim  or  Sacka-maker,  i.e.  King. 
Sache,  obs.  form  ot  SAC  *,  SACK  $h± 
Sachel,  -ell,  -elle,  obs.  forms  of  SATCHEU 
Sachem  (s^i'tjem,  sartfcm).    Also  7  sachama, 
sachema,  sachim,  9  saqueni.     [a.  Xarragansett 
sacJiem  =  Delaware    sa&irria,   Micmac   sakumow, 
Penobscot  sagamo  [whence  SAGAMOKK).] 

1.  The  supreme  head  or  chief  of  some  American 
Indian  tribes. 

The  alleged  distinction  between  sacJion  and  sagamore 
(quot.  a.  1817)  appears  to  be  erroneous. 

1622  ft  t' lat.  Plantation  Plymouth,  AVry  Eng.  49  They 
brought  vs  to  their  Sachim  or  Gouernour.  1677  \V.  Hun- 
BAKU  Narrative  5  Miantotnmoh  the  chief  Sachem  or  Lord 
of  the  Narhagansets.  1683  PENN  Wks.  (1782)  IV.  310  Their 
government  is  by  kings,  which  they  call  sachama.  1685  R. 
UURTON  Eng.  Emp.  America  117  Sachema.  1710  Lri  IHKI.L 
Brief  Rel.  (1857)  VI.  571  Four  Indian  sachems,  or  kings  of 
the  5  Indian  nations,  lately  arrived  here,  n  1817  T,  DWIGHT 
Trav.  New  Eng.,  etc.  (1821)  I.  119  Their  principal  chiefs 
were  called  Sachems  ;  their  subordinate  ones.  Sagamores. 
1858  LUNGF.  Rf.Stattdish  i.  52  Let  them  come,  it  they  like,  be 
it  sagamore,  sachem,  or  pow-wow.  1865  LKVKK  Litttrcll  of 
Arran  xiii,  He  was  a  great  Saquem,  delivering  the  lawn  of 
his  tribe. 

2.  jocularly  applied  to  a  prominent  member  of  a 
society,  etc.;  a  'chief. 

1773  J.  ADAMS  li'ks.  (1854)  IX.  335  It  is  whispered  that 
the  Sachem  has  it  in  contemplation  to  go  home  soon.  [Note. 
Adams  refers  to  some  one  prominent  in  Mass,  politics.] 

3.  (7.  S.  Politics.  One  of  a  body  of  twelve  high 
officials  in  the  Tammany  Society  of  New  York. 
Grand  sachem^  the  head  of  this  body. 

1890  Nation  20  Mar.  236/1  The  tribulations  of  Tammany's 
former  Grand  Sachem,  the  Sheriff.  1890  Boston  (Mass.) 
Jrnl.  23  Apr.  2/3  Among  the  Sachems  unanimously  re- 
elected  by  Tammany  Hall  are  [etc.]. 

Hence  Sa  chemclom,  Sa  chemship,  the  position 
or  *  realm '  of  a  sachem ;  Sa  cheniic  «.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  sachem. 

1765  T.  HUTCHIXSON  Hist.  Alass.  I.  v.  459  Two  cantons 
or  sachemdoms  of  the  cape  Indians.  1771  SMOLLETT //««////. 
Cl.  26  Oct.,  A  little  traffic  he  drove  in  peltry  during  his 
sachemship  among  the  Mlaiuis.  -71817  *•  DWIGHT  Trav. 
New  Eng.t  etc.  (1821)  II.  18  Alexander,  the  eldest  son  of 
Massa^oit,  died.. and  left  the  Sachemdom  to  Philip.  1876 
BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  II.  xxxvi.  395  The  forests  beyond  the 
Sace,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  country  as  far  as  Salem, 
constituted  the  sachemship  of  Penacook.  1885  Riverside 
Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  VI.  163  The  sachemic  office  was  hereditary. 

Sachemore,  obs.  form  of  SAGAMORE. 

•  Sachet  (sajg).  [Fr.  sachet  (from  I2th  c, ;  in 
ONK.  saquet:  see  SAGKET),dini.  of  sac:— L.  saccits 
bag,  SACK  sbl  Cf.  It.  sacchetto.~\ 

1 1.  A  small  bag,  a  wallet.   Obs.  rare. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  224/2  He. .etc.  .twyes  a  day  of 
the  same  loof  and  alwaye  on  the  morn  he  fond  it  hool  in  his 
sachet.  1487  —  Bk.  Gd.  Manners  i.  xvii.  (W.  deW.  £1515) 
E  v  b,In  stede  of  a  celyer  he  [jr.  Diogenes]  had  but  a  lytell 
sachet. 

2.  A  small  perfumed  bag  or  satchel. 

1838  Times  3  July  5/6  The  *  letter  of  felicitation  '  for- 
warded by  the  Sultan  to  her  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  her 
coronation,  .was  put  in  an  envelope.. and  the  whole  en- 
closed in  a  crimson  cloth  sachet  or  bag,  some  what  resembling 
a  lady's  small  reticule.  1880  DISRAELI  Endym.  xxi,  You 
will  not  perhaps  be  able  to  find  your  pocket-handkerchiefs 
at  first.  They  are  in  this  sachet. 

3.  A  dry  perfume  madeupmto  a  packet  for  placing 
among  articles  of  clothing,  etc.  (see  quot.  1892). 

1855  PIESSE  Perfumery  vii.  145  Besides  the  sachets  men- 
tioned  there  are  many  other  substances  applied  as  dry  per- 
fumes, such  as  scented  wadding.  1856  Athcnxiim  18  Oct. 
1268  He  is  scented  like  a  sachet.  1892  G.  W.  ASKINSON 
Perfumes  xvi.  208  Expensive  sachets  are  sold  in  silk  bags. 
.  .Cheap  sachets  are  sold  in  envelopes  or  in  round  boxes. 

attrih.  1855  PIESSE  Perfumery  vii.  137  Sachet  Powders. 

Sacheverell  (satjewerel).  1Qbs.vtU*S.  Also 
-si.  [Said  to  have  been  named  by  the  inventor  on 
account  of  the  popularity  of  Dr.  Sacheverell :  see 
next.]  (See  quots.) 

1769  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  VI.  325  This  is  seen  in 
narrow  stove  chimneys,  when  a  sacheverell  or  blower  is 
used.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Sachewrel,  the 
iron  door,  or  blower  to  the  mouth  of  a  stove,  from  a  divine 
of  that  name,  who  made  himself  famous  for  blowing  the 
coals  of  dissention,  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann. 

SacheverelliteC^uJe-vcrcUit).  [t 


SACK. 

(see  below)  +  -ITE.]  One  who  adopted  the  ex- 
treme High  Church  and  Tory  views  of  Dr.  Henry 
Sacheverell,  an  English  clergyman  whose  condem- 
nation for  'seditious  libel'  in  1/09  excited  great 
popular  indignation.  Also  attrib.  or  adj. 

1710  C/iuse  which  you  Please  4  A  Sacheverellite  swears  to 
Her  Majesty  only  as  Queen  de  Facto.  Ibid.  7  The  Sach- 
everellite Clergy  have  long  groan 'd  under  this  their  Sub- 
jection to  the  State. 

Saciate,  Sacietie, -ty,  obs.  ff.  SATIATE,  SATIETY. 

Sack  (soek),  j^.1  Forms:  i  sacc,  ssecc,  3-4 
sac,  seck(e,  (3  sec,  6  north,  seik),  3-6  sakke, 
3-7  sacke,  4-5  sak,  sekke,  4-6  sek,  (5  sac,  cek, 
sache,  sake,  saccke,  Sf.  secke,  7  St\  seck\ 
5-  sack.  [OL.  sacc  masc.,  ad.  L.  sacc-its  bag,  sack, 
sackcloth  (K.  sac,  from  i  i-l  2th  c.,  Pr.  sac.  Sp.,  Pg. 
sacot  It.  sacco})  a.  Or.  craKftos,  ad.  Heb.  ,  ?  Phoenician) 
pir  sag  =  Jewish  Aramaic  pr  saq,  t*pr  saqqa,  Syriac 
-Qfrt  saq,  \,£.£D  saijd,  Assyrian  saqqit.  The  word 
appears  in  most  of  the  Tent,  langs. :  Goth,  sakkits 
sackcloth  is  prob.  from  Greek,  but  in  the  other 
langs.  the  proximate  source  is  Latin:  MDu.  sak 
(l)u.  zafy,  OIIG.  sai'j  sac/i,  ace.  pi.  secchi(M.\l(\. 
sac,  mod.G,  sack  bag),  OX.  sekk-r  sack  (Sw.  siMt 
Da.  j-&vC-\  TheON.  and  some  of  the  OHG.  forms, 
and  pcrh.  the  OK.  stctc  (confined  to  the  sense  '  sack- 
cloth') indicate  a  prehistoric  type  *sakki-z:  cf. 
med.L.  '  saccia,  aaKKos  '  in  a  Lat.-Gr.  glossary. 

The  word  ib  fuund  also  as  Irish  and  Gatrl.  sac,  Welsh  sach, 
Hungarian  zs<i£,  Russian  caKT>  sak')  Polish,  Czech,  Ser- 
bian, Albanian  $afc,  which  are  all  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  Latin  or  Greek.] 

I.  1.  A  large  bag  oblong  in  shape  and  open  at 
one  end,  usually  made  of  coarse  flax  or  hemp,  used 
for  the  storing  and  conveyance  of  corn,  Hour,  fruit, 
potatoes,  wood,  coal,  etc. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gen.  xlii.  25  He.  .bead  his  be^num  }>;<,•  t  hij 
fyldon  hira  saccas  mid  h waste.  <  1250  Gen.  fy  A'.v.  2223  Quan 
men  So  seckes  dor  un-bond,  And  in  3e  curen  ftu  a^tes  fond. 
ei  1300  Cursor  Jlf.  5090  Your  .seckes  sal  i  fil  o  gift,  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  195  (Diti0\  Sakkes  ful  of  gold.  (.1440 
Pi'owp.  Paw.  64/1  Cek,  or  Cckclothe,  or  poke,  sacats. 
14. .  Tretyce  in  W.  of  Henli'ys  Husb.  (iHgo)  50  To  kepc  be 
curne  J-at  falithe  when  it  is  put  into  be  sekkis.  a  1529 
SKKLTON  Bk.  3  Foles  Wks.  1843  I.  200  Pecunyous  fuoles, 
that  . .  wt-ddeth  these  olde  wyddred  women,  whych  hath 
.sackes  full  of  nobles.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  176  Good 
huswifes  be  mending  and  peecing  their  .saukes.  1753  Scots 
J/rtir.  Aug.  421/2  Five  men  in  sacks  run  for  a  guinea.  1840 
HOOD  Up  the  Rhine  222  What  do  you  think,  Margaret,  of 
having  your  head  caught  in  a  baker's  sack,  hot  from  the 
oven  [as  a  cure  for  a  '  blight  in  the  eyes  '].  1864  TKSNYSON 
En.Ard.  63  The  younger  people. .,  With  bag  and  sack  and 
basket..,  Went  nutting. 

b.  \Vith  reference  to  the  punishment  of  drown- 
ing in  a  sack.  The  sack',  the  punishment  (awarded 
in  ancient  Rome  to  a  parricide)  of  being  sewn  in  a 
sack  and  drowned. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  (Andreas)  211  J>e  Iuge..gert 
bynd  be  gounge  man  rath,  and  put  hym  in  a  sek  to  mere. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  956  And  if  I  do  that  lakke  Do 
strepe  me  and  put  me  in  a  sakke  And  in  the  nexte  ryuer  do 
me  drenche.  1500-20  DUNBAH  Poems  xlii.  87  Gud  Fame  wes 
drownit  in  a  sek.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.  Add.  s.  v.  Cnlens,  1678 
K.  L'EsTKANGBtSVjWdt'f  Mo  r.,  Clemency  (1696)  441  Caligula, 
in  five  years  condemn'd  more  People  to  the  Sack,  then  ever 
were  before  him.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  x,  Didst  thou  think 
me  fool  enough  to  wait  till  thou  hadst  betrayed  me  to  the 
sack  and  the  fork  ! 
C.  transf.  andyf^. 

a  1300  Sartmm  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  2  pi  felle  wib-oute  nis 
hot  a  sakke.  1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  12791  Ther  Sak, 
ther  wombe,  (I  vndertake,)  Off  hem  ther  goddys  they  do 
make.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.t  Edw.  7K,  vi,  A  man  is  but  a 
sacke  of  stercory.  1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poctrie  (Arb.J  45 
Although  perchance  the  sack  of  his  owne  faults,  lye  so  be- 
hinde  hys  back.  [Cf.  SACKET,  quot.  1549.] 

fd.  (See  quots.)     Cf.  WOOLSACK.  Obs. 

1539  Act  31  Hen.  I'llI,  c.  10  §  8  Suche  of  them  as  shall 
happen  to  be  under  the  saide  degree  of  a  Baron,  shall  sitt . . 
at  the  uppermost  parte  of  the  sakkes  in  the  middes  of  the 
saide  Parliament  Chamber.  1577  HARRISON  England  n. 
viii.  (1877)  i.  174  In  the  middest  [of  the  House  of  Lords]., 
lie  certeine  sackes  stuffed  with  wooll  or  haire,  whereon  the 
judges  of  the  realme,  the  master  of  the  rols,  and  secietaiies 
of  estate  doo  sit. 

fe.  Sack  and  seam  :  pack-horse  traffic.  Obs* 
1631  in  A7.  Riding  Rec.  (1885)  III.  n.  312  [Two  yeomen 

presented  for  stopping  up  the  King's  highway  for]  sacke  and 
seame.  1829  UKOCKETT N.  C.  Words  (ed.  ^t},Sack-and-seam- 
road^  a  horse  road— properly  a  pack-horse  road  over  moors. 

2.  A  sack  with  its  contents ;  also  the  amount 
usually  contained  in  a  sack ;  hence  taken  as  a  unit 
of  measure  or  weight  for  corn,  flour,  fruit,  wool, 
coal,  etc. 

1314-15  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  313/1,  LI  saks  &  x  peres  de 
leine.  1427-8  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  69  For  iij  sak  lyme  to 
be  same  mason,  .vj  d.  1479  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  425  That 
they  bryng  their  sakkes  of  juste  mesure.  1494  Act  ii 
Hen.  VII,  c.  4  §  2  lie  it  also  enacted  that  ther  be  but  only 
.  .xiiij  Ib.  to  the  stone  of  Wolle  and  xxj  stone  to  the  sakke. 
1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot,  I.  334  The  conservatour  sail 
haif.  .of  euer  ilk  sek  of  gudis  twa  sturis.  1609  SKENE  Reg. 
J/o/,  Dav.  II  44  There  salbe  ane  maister  of  the  Tione, 
quha  sail  receaue  fra  the  King,  ane  pennie  for  ilk  seek  of 
woll  fquhilk  conteines  twentie  foure  stanes).  1687  A.  LOVELL 
tr.  Tktvtxof*  Trav.  i.  229  Having  taken  out  of  her  ten  sacks 
of  Carobs,  they.. let  her  go.  1704  Land.  Post  14-17  Apr. 


SACK. 

2/1  Last  Week  6  Sacks  of  Cocoa-Nuts  were  seiz'd  by 
a  Custom-house  Officer,  being  brought  up  to  Town  for  so 
many  sacks  of  Beans.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Lihr.  Pract.  Agric. 
{ed.  4)  II,  443  Of  corresponding  Prices  per  Load,  Quarter, 
Sack,  and  Bushel.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  263  An  ancient 
churl,.. Went  sweating  underneath  a  sack  of  corn.  _  1872 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  ty  Mining  143,  90  pounds  is  the 
weight  taken  per  sack  of  interior  ores. 

3.  Proverbs  and  proverbial  phrases,  f  To  buy  a 
cat  in  the  sack  [cf.  F.  achettr  chat  en  sac  Cotgr.]  : 
to  buy  an  article  without  first  inspecting  it.     To 
bring,  carry  (more}  sacks  to  the  mill',  see  MILL  sd.1 
I  b.     f  To  cover  oneself  with  a  wet  sack  [  =  F. 
se  coitvrirtfun  sac  monilU^  i6th  c.]  :  to  make  vain 
excuses. 

^1380  WVCLIF  SeL  Wks.  III.  422  To  bye  a  catte  in  Jx> 
sakke  is  bot  litel  charge.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD/V<w.(l867)  47, 
I  promise  you  an  olde  sacke  axeth  much  patchyng.  1579 
TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim,  340/2  Therefore  the  Papists 
couer  them  selues  with  a  wet  sack,  when  they  say  [etc.]. 
a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  404  Where  they 
alledge  we  sould  have  beene  occasioun  to  caus  our  sonne 
follow  his  father  hastilie,  they  cover  themselves  theranent 
with  a  wett  seek. 

b.  in  various  similative  phrases. 

1426  LVDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  5127  Swych  wer  foul  &  blake 
of  synt  Lych  to  a  colyers  sn.k.  c  1440  Jacob* s  Well  263  J>ou 
faryst  as  a  saccke  wyth-oute  botome,  f>ere  may  no-thyng 
abyde  («r-iii.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  xv.  437  Kyng 
Marke.  .tumbled  adoune  out  of  his  sadel  to  the  erthe  as 
a  sak.  1886  HALL  CAINE  Son  of  Hagar  11.  xvi,  Tom  was 
drawn  wet  as  a  sack  to  the  opposite  bank. 

4.  slang.   To  give  (a  person)  the  sack:  to  dismiss 
from  employment  or  office  ;  transf.  to  discard,  turn 
off  (a  lover).     So  To  get  the  sack  :  to  receive  one's 
dismissal. 

The  phrase  has  been  current  in  Fr.  from  the  lythc. :  cf.  *On 
luy  a  donnf  son  sac,  bee  hath  his  pasport  giuen  him  (said 
of  a  seruant  whom  his  master  hath  put  away) '  (Cotgr.).  Cf. 
Du.  iemand  den  zak  geven^  to  give  one  the  sack  (already  in 
MDu.),  den  zak  krijgen^  to  get  the  sack. 

1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOIT  Eng.  Spy  I.  178  You  munna  split 
on  me,  or  I  shall  get  the  zack  for  telling  on  ye.  1837  DICKKNS 
Fickw.  xx,  I  wonder  what  old  Fogg  'ud  say,  if  he  knew  it. 
I  should  get  the  sack,  I  s'pose— eh  ?  1840  THACKKRAY 
Shabby  Genteel  Story  v,  The  short  way  would  have  been,  .to 
have  requested  him  immediately  to  quit  the  house;  or,  as 
Mr.  Gann  said, '  to  give  him  the  sack  at  once  '.  1902  KESANT 
Five  Yrs?  Tryst  12  Frivolity  and  even  lightness  of  con- 
versation were  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  sack. 

f  II.  5.  Sackcloth,  esp.  as  the  material  of 
penitential  or  mourning  garments.  Also,  a  piece 
or  a  garment  of  sackcloth.  Ohs. 

CV1QQ  &LVRIC Saints1  Lives  I.  538  Hearas^aofbaereflora 
and  of  J»am  wacan  saecce  he  he  lange  on-uppan  dreorig  waes 
sittende.  cizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  139  [John  the  Baptist  chose] 
stiue  here  to  shurte  and  gretsac  to  curt  le.  ?  a  1366  CHAUCER 
Rom.  Rose  457  Slie  [sc.  Poverty]  nadde  on  but  a  streit  old 
sak.  1382  WVCLIF  Dan.  ix.  3  To  preye  and  byseche  in  fast- 
yngis,  sac,  and  a^he.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Priv.  Priv. 
198  This  kynge  Ezechie.  .hym  clothid  in  a  sake,  he  Put 
hym-Selfe  to  Penaunce.  1483  CAXTOX  Gold.  Leg.  231  b/2  His 
bedde  was  alle  enuymnned  with  asshes  and  hayre  and  with 
a  sacke.  1535  COVERDALE  zEsdrasxvi.z  Gyrde  youre  selues 
with  clothes  of  sack  &  hayre.  1589  NASHE  Martins  Months 
Mind  H  i,  Away  with  silke,  for  I  will  mourne  in  sack,  Mar- 
tin is  dead.  1594  GREENE  &  LODGE  Looking-gl.  (1598) 
H  3  b,  Lords,  ..see  it  straight  proclaim'd,  That  man  and 
beast. .  For  fortie  daies  in  sacke  and  ashes  fast,  r  1620  Z. 
BOYD  Z  ion's  Flowers  (1855)  35  For  Silks  I  will  with  rugged 
Sack  be  clad. 

f6.  Some  kind  of  material  for  ladies'  dresses: 
=  SACKING  sb.%  2.  Obs. 

1595  Ace.  Bk.   IV.   Wray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  317,  j 
pece  stro  coler  seek,  xxvij. ;  and  viij  yeardes  checker  seck- 
ynge,  vj.?.  viijrf..  .Ite'  j  pece  ashe  coler  seckynge,  xxjs. 
III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

7.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  sack-band,  -barrow,  -hoist, 
-weight ;  D.  objective,  as  sack-bearer,  -maker, 
-making;  in  names  of  mechanical  contrivances,  as 
sack-emptier,  -holder -,  -lifter  •  c.  similative,  as 
sack-formed,  -shaped  ncljs. ;  sack-like  adj.  and  adv. 

c  1460  Toivneley  Afyst.  xii.  167  Hold  ye  my  mare. . Whylst 
L.lawse  the  *sek  band.  1638  PENKKTHMAN  Artack.  Hj, 
For  Salt,  Yeast,  Candle,  and  Sack-bands  2ft.  1850  OGILVIE, 
*  Sack  barrow.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Saccarius,  a 
*sackebearer.  1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  693/2  It  is  by 
a  *sack-formed  process  of  the  mantle  tilled  with  this  yel- 
lowish matter  that  the  peduncle  is  first  formed.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.,  *Sack  Emptier.  1875  Ibid.,  *Sack- 
hoist,  an  adaptation  of  the  wheel  and  axle  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous hoist  for  sacks.  1880  J.  W.  HILL  Guide  Agric. 
Implements  468  Combined  *Sack  Holder  and  Barrow.  Ibid. 
469  This  Machine  is  an  efficient  *Sack  Lifter,  Loader, 
Unloader,  and  Shooter.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III. 
xxxi.  257  The  "sack-like  cases  in  which  the  larva  resides. 
1898  G.  MEREDITH  Odes  /<>.  Hist.  71  Sack-like  droop  bronze 
pears.  1780  \Vestm.  Mag.  VIII.  Suppl.  730/2  'Sack  and 
sacking-maker.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  10  Jan.  5/1  A  young 
woman  named  Mary  Dawson,  sackmaker..  was  found  guilty 
of  a  robbery  from  the  person.  1839  SOWERBY  ConchoLAfan* 
21  The  head.. is  placed  above  a  *sack-shaped  body  1420 
KolhofParlt.  IV.  359/2  The  *sak  weyght  is  sold  forxn  Mare. 

8.  Special  comb. :  sack-bag  (see  quot.) ;  sack 
coal,  screened  coal  for  delivery  in  sacks  ;  f  sack 
custom,  a  toll  on  sacks  of  wool ;  sack-doodling 
///.  a.,quasi-an-^.  [cf.  G.  dudelsack  bagpipe],  that 
plays  on  the  bagpipes ;  sack-filter,  a  form  of  filter 
used  in  sugar-refining  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875) ; 
t  sack  gown  Sc,,  a  sackcloth  garment  worn  by  an 
offender  when  doing  public  penance;  sack-pants 
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U.S., loosely  fittingtrousers;  sack  pipe  ?  U.S.  [after 
G .  sackpfeife\,&  bagpipe  (Cent.  Diet.} ;  sack  race,  a 
race  in  which  each  competitor  is  enveloped  in  a  sack, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  secured  round  his  neck  ;  so 
sack  racing,  running',  also  sack-racer-,  sack-sailed 
a.  (nonce-word),  having  sails  made  of  sackcloth ; 
sack-shoot,  an  inclined  plane  or  trough  for  de- 
livering sacks  to  a  lower  level ;  sack-tackle, tackle 
for  hoisting  sacks  ;  sack  tree  (see  quot.  1866). 

1885  WARREN  &  CLEVERLY  IV and.  ' Beetle*  10  The  "sack- 
bag,  a  sort  of  canvas  bolster,  an  ever-ready  receptacle  for 
items  forgotten  in  packing.  1898  IVestm,  Gaz.  9  June  1/3 
*Sack  coal.  .has.  .been  kept  up  to  is.  id.  a  cwt.  a  1513 
KABYAN  Chron.  vn.  595  Yl  al  straungers  yl  carved  any  wolles 
out  of  this  londe,  shuld  pay  xliii.  s.  Hii.  d.  for  a  *sakke  cus- 
tome.  1824  SCOTT  Rcdgauntlet  let.  xi,  Stop  though,  thou 
*sack-doudling  son  of  a  whore  !  1693  in  G.  Lorimer 
Leaves fr.  Bk.  West  Kirke  vi.  (1885)  51  [In  September  1693 
Wm,  MacMorran,  a  cobbler,  confessed  to  a  grave  breach  of 
morals.  He  was  appointed  to]  buy  ane  *sack  goun  to  stand 
inatthekirkdoor..onSabbathnext.  1856  Y*.\v,v.Arct.Expl. 
II.  x,  98  An  extra  jumper  and  xsack-pants  for  sleeping.  1884 
Harpers  /!/<(?•.  Jan.  303/1  The  champion  *sack-racer  of  the 
world.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  $  Past.  iv.  iii.  277  *Sack  Run- 
ning, that  is,  men  tied  up  in  sacks,  every  part  of  them  being 
enclosed  except  their  heads.  1882  CHR.  ROSSETTI  Ballad 
of  Boding  Poems  (1904)  56/2  The  'sack-sailed  boat.  1902 
M'estni.  Gaz.  5  May  7/3  A  *sack-shoot  at  the  north  side  of 
the  warehouse.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  140 
A  granary.,  with.,  bins.,  to  contain  the  different  sorts  of 
grain  which  is  raised  up  by  the  *sack-tackle.  1849  BALFOUR 
Man.  Bot.  Index,  *Sack-tree.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Lej>u> 
randra.,  the  Sack-tree  of  Western  India,  a  tree.,  now., 
called  Antiaris  saccidora. .  .It  is  a  gigantic  tree,  .having  a 
strong  tough  fibrous  inner  bark.. of  which  the  natives,. 
make  capital  sacks. 

Sack  (soek),  j£.2  Forms  :  6  sak,  6-7  sac,  sacke, 
6-  sack.  [a.  F.  sac  (in  phr.  mettre  a  sac],  ad.  It. 
sacco  (=  Sp.  saco,  Pg.  saque],  of  doubtful  origin. 

By  some  scholars  it  is  regarded  as  identical  with  sacco 
bag,  SACK  $b.*,  or  as  a  verbal  noun  from  the  derivative  verb 
sttcctire  to  put  in  a  bag,  with  reference  to  the  putting  up  of 
plunder  into  bags  or  sacks.  Tins  is  possible,  but  evidence 
is  wanting.] 

The  action  of  SACK  ?>.2 ;  sackage,  plundering ;  esp. 
in  phr.  to  put  to  sack,  \toput  to  or  unto  the  sack(obs.}. 

1549  Compl.Scot.  xiv.  114  Thai  gat  entres  vitht  in  the 
tonne,  and  pat  it  to  sac.  1567  TURBKRV.  Disprayse  of 
Women  in  Epitaphes,  etc.  61  b,  Helen  that  to  vtter  sack, 
both  Greece  and  Troie  brought.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Hist. 
Scot.  246/1  The  said  earle  of  March.,  comming  to  the  said 
towne,  tooke  it,  slue  all  the  Englishmen  found  within  it,  put 
their  goods  to  the  sacke,  and  after  set  the  towne  on  tire. 
1581  STYWARD  Mart.  Discipl.  n.  141  Graunt  not  license  to 
thy  souldiers  to  put  all  to  sacke.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres 
\.  \\.  ii  Licence  graunted  to  fall  vnto  the  sacke  and  spoile. 
1610  HE  ALKY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  in.  xxviii.  147  Many 
also  of  the  noblest  citties  and  townes  were  put  vnto  the 
sacke.  c  1645  Ho  WELL  Lett.  vi.  75  Before  the  Sac  of  Troy, 
'twas  said  and  sung  up  and  down  the  streets.  1777  WAT  SON 
Philip  II  (1793)  II.  xin.  136  He  despaired  to  reduee  so 
strong  a  place  by  sack  and  storm.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  iv. 
xxxii,  Or.. call  The  burghers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 
'Gainst  southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  614  Those  inhabitants  who  had  favoured 
the  insurrection  expected  sack  and  massacre.  1873  SYMONDS 
Grk.  Poets  \\\.  191  The  storm.. was  a  punishment  for  their 
impiety  and  pride  during  a  sack  of  Troy.  1893  F,  ADAMS 
New  Egypt  40  But  Memphis  was  gone,  having  suffered  a 
hundred  sacks  and  dilapidations. 
b.  transf*  andy?^. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1622)  353  Alas  sorrow,  now 
thou  hast  the  full  sacke  of  my  conquered  spirits.  1590 
GRF.KNE  Nenertoo  late  Wks.  (Grosart)  VIII.  105  Hast  thou 
had  the  spoile  of  my  virginitie,  and  now  wouldest  thou  haue 
the  sacke  of  my  substaunce  ? 
C.  Plundered  goods,  rare. 

1859  TENNYSON  /?»/</ 694  He  found  the  sacl:  and  plunder 
of  our  house  All  scatter'd  thro*  the  houses  of  the  town. 

Sack  (soek),  sb$  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms:  a.  6 
north,  wyn  seake,  Sc.  wyne  seek,  vyne  sekk ; 
0.  6  seck(e;  7.  6  sakke,  6-7  sacke,  6-  sack. 
[Early  i6th  c.  wyne  seek,  ad.  F.  vin  see,  'dry 
wine'.  Cf.  G.  sekt>  earlier  (i;th  c.)  sekt  Du.  sek. 

Vin  sec  is  given  by  Sherwood  1632  (but  not  by  Cotgrave 
1611-32)  as  the  Fr.  equivalent  of  'sacke'.  According  to 
Littre",  vin  sec  meant  only 'dry  wine'  in  the  current  Kng. 
sense,  i.  e.  wine  '  free  from  sweetness  and  fruity  flavour ' ; 
there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for  the  assumption  made  in 
Grimm's  Dentsches  Worterhuch^  s.v.  Sekt  (and  in  earlier 
German  dictionaries  from  the  iyth  c.  onwards),  that  it  at 
some  time  meant  'wine  from  dried  or  partially  dried  grapes'. 
Some  difficulty  therefore  arises  from  the  fact  that  sack  in 
English,  as  well  as  sekt  in  German,  was  often  described  as 
a  sweet  wine  (so  already  in  our  earliest  quot.),  though  Shak- 
spere's  mention  of  'sack  and  sugar'  shows  that  it  was  not 
always  such  even  in  the  i6th  c.  It  is  possible  that  before 
the  recorded  history  of  the  name  begins  it  had  already  been 
extended  from  the 'dry*  wines  of  acertain  class  to  the  whole 
class,  and  had  afterwards  come  to  be  applied  esp.  to  those 
wines  of  the  class  which  were  originally  excluded.  Hut 
evidence's  wanting.  The  Sp.  *vino  seco,  It.  *vino  secco, 
usually  cited  by  etymologists,  appear  not  to  be  recognized 
by  the  lexicographers  of  the  respective  lanjjs. 

The  form  sack  is  not  a  normal  development  from  the 
original  seek.  It  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  i6th  c.  seek  was  a  provincial  form  of  SACKi^.1 ;  per- 
sons who  were  accustomed  to  regard  *  seek '  as  a  mispro- 
nunciation of  sack  may  have  applied  the  supposed  correction 
to  the  name  of  the  wine.  It  is  not,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  evidence,  probable  that  there  was  ever  any  confusion 
with  the  OF.  vin  de  sac  ('  Saccatnm,  vin  de  buffet,  vin  de 
sac1,  in  a  gloss  quoted  by  Godefr.),  OHG.  saciutn  (written 
saicwitt),  MDu.  saciwjtit  which  according  to  early  explana- 


SACK, 

tions  meant  a  beverage  made  by  steeping  the  lees  of  wine  in 
water,  and  then  straining  through  a  bag.] 

1.  A  general  name  for  a  class  of  white  wines 
formerly  imported  from  Spain  and  the  Canaries. 

a.  1536-7  Durham  Acc.Rotls(Surtees)  691  Et  in  vino  Clareto 
et  ie  Wyn  seake.  1547  SALESBURY  Welsh  Dict.^  Seek  win, 
sccke.  1558  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1844)  I.  311  Ane  bot  of  wyne 
seek,  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.  S.) 
II.  320  Burdeous  vyne  gave  v  schilling  the  pynt  and  vyne 
sekk  vij  schilling. 

0i  Y*  I531-2  Act  23  Hen,  VIII,  c.  7  §  3  It  is  further  enacted 
.  .that  noMalmeseisRomeneis  Sakkes  nor  other  swete  Wynes 
..shalbe  rateiled  aboue  .xij.d.  the  galon.  1542  BOORDE 
Dyetary  x.  (1870)  255  Also  these  hote  wynes,  as  malmesye, 
wyne  course,  wyne  greke,  romanysk,  romny,  seek  [etc.].. be 
not  good  to  drynke  with  meate.  1555-6  Rec.  St.  Mary  at 
Hill  403  Item,  payde  in  Claret  wyne,  sacke  and  sugar., 
iij  s.  xj  d.  1592  GREENE  Canny  Catch,  n.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
X.  93  Haue  with  you  for  a  pottle  of  burnt  Secke.  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /F(Qo.  1598)  n.  iv.  516  If  sacke  and  sugar 
be  a  fault,  God  helpe  the  wicked.  1601  —  Tivel.  N.  n. 
iii.  206  lie  go  burne  some  Sacke.  1607  DEKKF.R  &  WEBSTER 
Northw.  Hoe  i.  B  i,  Come  weele  ha  some  muld  Sack.  i6zo 
[see  canary  ivine;  CANARY  sl>.  7].  1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S, 
Sea  xliii.  103  Since  the  Spanish  Sacks  haue  beene  common 


gall;  your  strong  Sacks  are  of  the  Hands  of  the  Canaries, 
and  of  Malligo.  1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  i.  i,  My 
liusiness  is  to  drink  my  Morning's-draught  in  sack  with 
you.  1686  [see  MALAGA].  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  House- 
kpr.  (1778)  165  Grate  sugar  round  your  dish,  and  serve  them 
up  with  sack  for  sauce.  1771  MRS.  HAYWOOD  New  Present 
227  The  racy  taste  of  Canary,  now  commonly  called  Sack. 

b.  With  qualifying  word,  chiefly  with  words  in- 
dicating the  place  of  production  or  exportation,  as 
Canary ;  Malaga^  Palm  [=  Palma],  Sherris  or 
Sherry  [=  Xeres  :  see  SHERRY]  sack. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV  (Qo.  1600)  iv.  iii.  104  A  good 
sherris  sacke  hath  a  two  fold  operation  in  it.  1625  HART 
Anat.  Ur.  i.  v.  45  A  cup  of  good  sherry  Sacke,  Malago,  or 
Canary.  1632  Canarysack  [see  CANARY^.  7].  ci66o  New 
Mad  Tom  51  in  Roxb.  Ballads  II.  261  A  cup  of  old  Ma- 
laga Sack.  1680  MORDEN  Geog.  Rect.t  Spain  (1685)  176 
Hence  come  our  Sherry-Sacks.  1735-7  BERKELEY  Querist 
§  151  Men  of  nice  palates  have  been  imposed  on,,  .by  mead 
for  palm  sack.  1756  \<o\,i  Diet.  Trade  s.v.  Canary  island s^ 
Palma..  is  remarkable  for  its  produce  of  wine,  called  palm- 
sack,  or  Canary. 

C.  The  following  passage  is  often  alluded  to  as 
a  proverbial  type  of  flagrant  disproportion,  esp. 
where  there  is  an  absurd  excess  of  what  is  unsub- 
stantial or  unimportant  over  what  is  solid. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV  (Qo.  1598)  n.  iv.  592  O  monstrous ! 
but  one  halfepeniworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deale  of 
sack? 

2.  altrib.  and  Comb. :  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  sack- 
pot  ;  b.  objective,  as  sack-guzzler ;  c.  instru- 
mental, as  sack-sopped^}. ;  d.  spec,  in  the  names 
of  beverages,  etc.,  made  with  sack,  as  sack-cream, 
-mead,  -posset,  -whey.  Also  SACK-BUTT. 

1665  R.  MAY  Accomplisht  Cook  (ed.  2)  283  To  make  a 
*Sack  Cream.  1767  Mrs.  Glasses  Cookery  361  Sack  cream 
like  butter.  1823  HENTHAM  Mem.  .$•  Corr.  Wks.  1843  X.  536 
Then  came.. the  ultra-servile  *sack- guzzler,  Southey.  1769 
MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng,  Housekpr.  (1778)  331  To  make  *Sack 
Mead.  To  every  gallon  of  water  pour  four  pounds  of  honey, 
boil  it . . ,  then  put  it  in  your  cask,  and  to  thirteen  gallons  of 
the  above  liquor,  add  a  quart  of  brandy  or  sack.  1599  1'. 
JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  \\.  iv,  Shee  composes  a  *sack  posset 
well.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  80  To  make  an  Excellent 
Sack-Posset.  Beat  fifteen  Eggs..;  then  put  three  quarters 
of  a  Pound  of  White  Sugar  into  a  Pint  of  Canary  [etc.]. 
1851  THACKERAY  Eng.  Hunt,  v,  His  genius  had  been  nursed 
on  sack  posset,  and  not  on  dishes  of  tea.  1857  J.  MARRY  AT 
Pottery  .J-  Porcelain  (ed.  2)  143  Of  the  *sack-pots  one  at 
Strawberry  Hill  was  dated  1647.  1593  G.  HARVEY  Lett, 
fy  Sonn.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  345  Thy  Clarret  spirite,  And 
*sack-sopt  miseries  of  thy  Confutations.  1736  Gentt.  Mag. 
VI.  619/2  Drink  plentifully  of  small,  warm  *Sack-\Vhey. 

Sack  (sa.>k),  sb^  Also  7,  9  sac,  8-  sacque. 
[Cf.  G./ranzosisc/ier  sack  (Grimm),  Du.  zak,  both 
applied  in  the  iSth  c.  to  a  French  fashion  of  gown 
then  worn  by  ladies.  This,  with  Pepys'  spelling 
(quot.  1668-9),  would  seem  to  indicate  adoption 
from  F,  sac,  but  the  Fr.  lexicographers  do  not  recog- 
nize the  word  in  this  sense. 

It  is  possible  that  both  the  senses  below,  or  sense  2  only, 
may  have  originated  as  transferred  uses  of  SACK  so.1  To 
place  them  under  that  word  would  however  be  inconvenient, 
on  account  of  the  marked  divergence  of  application,  and  the 
fact  that  the  pseudo-Fr.  spelling  sacqtte  is  still  frequent  in 
both  senses. 

Sense  2  is  given  by  M.  Heyne  (in  Grimm}  as  a  modern 
tailors'  use  of  G.  sack  (also  sackpnletot  '  sack '  overcoat)  ; 
but  this  may  possibly  be  from  English. 

In  the  following  quot.  sackts  may  denote  some  article  of 
clothing,  but  its  sense  is  obscure,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it 
is  English : — 

1390-1  Earl  Dertys  Exf.  (Camden)  112  Et  eiusdem 
pipours  et  thrumpours  pro  vj.  sackes  de  fostyon  ex  precepto 
domini,  Ixs.] 

1.  A  loose  kind  of  gown  worn  by  ladies.  ?  Obs. 
Also,  from  the  1 8th c.,  an  appendage  of  silk  attached 
to  the  shoulders  of  such  a  dress,  and  forming  a  train 
(see  quot.  1882). 

1599  PEELE  Sir  Clyowon  xv,  But  there's  Frumpton's  wench 
in  the  frieze  sack  \orig.  ed.  scake],  it  will  do  thee  good  to  see 
Whatcanvosing  is  at  the  milking-time  between  her  and  me. 
1601  B.  JONSON  Poetasters. \,  This  straight- bodied  citty  attire 
(I  can  tell  you)  will  stirre  a  Courtiers  blood,  more,  then  the 
finest  loose  Sackes  the  Ladies  vse  to  be  put  hi.  1634  SIR  T, 


SACK. 
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SACKCLOTH. 


HERBERT  Trav.  109  The  women  [of  Macassar,  or  the 
Celebes],  .weare  a  large  long  cawle  or  sack,  like  net-worke, 
which  as  a  garment  hides  them  wholy.  1668-9  PEPYS />/Vzr>' 
2  Mar.,  My  wife  this  day  put  on  first  her  French  gown,  called 
a  Sac.  1748  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Cottway  27  June,  The  Prince 
himself,  .leading  Madame  1'Anibassadrice  de  Venise  in  a 

freen  sack  with  a  straw  hat.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  llr.  Ixxvii, 
can  assure  you,  my  Lady  Trail!  has  had  a  sacque  from  this 
piece  this  very  morning.  vj^Lond.  Mag. July  343/1  Flowing 
loosely  down  her  back  Draw  with  art  the  graceful  sack.  1782 
MME.  D'AKBLAY  Diary  %  Dec.,  I  can't  bear  a  sacque.  a  1845 
BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.  Ser.  in.  Wedding  Day^  The  flowered 
silk  sacques,  which  they  wore  on  their  backs.  1852  THACK- 
ERAY Esmond  \\,  xv,  How  am  I  to  go  trapesing  to  Kensing- 
ton in  my  yellow  satin  sack  before  all  the  fine  company? 
1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  Sac  (Sack  or 
Sac$ue\  an  old  term,  still  in  use,  denoting  a  superfluous, 
but  decorative,  piece  of  a  dress  material  fastened  to  the 
shoulders  at  the  back  of  the  gown  in  wide,  loose  plaits,  and 
descending  to  the  ground,  of  such  a  length  as  to  form  a 
train.  The  gown  itself  is  always  complete  without  this 
appendage. 

attrib.  1770  CHATTERTON  Let.  8  July,  Wks.  1803  III.  444 
Direct  for  me  at  Mrs.  Angel's,  Sack-maker,  Brooke  Street, 
Holborn.  1896  Daily  News  25  June  6/6  The  last  two,  being 
children,  were  attired  in  pretty  old-fashioned  sacque  frocks. 

2.  A  loose-fitting  coat  the  back  of  which  is  not 
shaped   to   the   figure,    but    hangs   more    or   less 
straight  from  the  shoulders.     Also  attrib. 

1847  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  II,  go  In  fair  weather  he  wears 
a  brown  linen  sack.  1883  D.  C.  MURRAY  Hearts  I.  $•$  H<J 
wore  a  velvet  sacque  to  paint  in.  1883  C.  F.  WOOI.SON  For 
the  Major  v,  Miss  Honoria  disapproved  of  the  rector  be- 
cause he  occasionally  wore  a  sack-coat.  1883  HOWKU.S 
Woman's  Reason  II.  xxi.  204  The  two  women  laughed 
together,  and  began  to  pull  up  their  sacks,  which  had 
dropped  from  their  shoulders  into  their  chairs  behind  them. 
1892  Daily  News  3  May  2/4  The  sack- back  coat  is  now 
rapidly  finding  its  way  to  the  lower  social  strata.  1896  Ibid. 
19  Mar.  6/5  Sacque  jackets  divide  the  honours  with  capes. 
1903  \Vestin.  Gaz.  18  June  4/2  The  sac  bolero,  .gives  size 
to  the  slender  and  veils  that  of  the  stout. 

Sack  (ssek),  v.1  [f.  SACK  sb.1 :  cf.  L.  saccare  to 
strain  through  a  bag  (med.L.  also  to  put  into  a 
bag),  MDu.  sacken  (Du  zakken),  G.  sackcn  to  put 
into  a  bag.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  into  a  sack;  to  pack  or  store 
(goods)  in  sacks.  Also  with  tip. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  150  Whan  the  Mele  is  sakked 
and  ybounde.  ^1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhode  in.  xl.(i869)  156, 
I  sakke  as  michel  sum  time  as  tweyne  or  thre  poore  men 
mihten  wel  ft  lie  here  sakkes  with.  1510-20  Everyman  (Greg) 
396  In  chestes  I  am  locked  so  fast,  Also  sacked  in  bagges. 
a  I7io  BETTERTON  (J .),  Now . ,  The  grist  is  sack'd,  and  every 
sack  well  bound.  1773  R.  GRAVES  Spir.  Quixote  (1783)  I. 
206  The  Tinker,  however,  sacked  up  his  budget,  and  his 
companion  her  bundle.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II. 
505  The  pickled  wheat  is  then  sacked  up  and  carried  to  the 
field  in  carts.  1845  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  Soc.  VI.  n.  321  It 
threshes,  cleans,  and  finally  sacks  the  grain.  188*  Rep.  to 
Ho.Repr.  Prec.  Met.  U.S.  321  The  ore.  .is  being  sacked  for 
shipment.  1891  ATKINSON  Moorland  Par.  65  The  com 
would  be  threshed,  dressed,  and  sacked,  nobody  knew  how. 
b.  To  put  (a  person)  in  a  sack  to  be  drowned. 

1425  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  208/2  Ye  said  Erie  lete  sakke 
hym  forthwith,  and  drounyd  him  in  Thamyse.  1530  P.-U.SGR. 
696/2  He  shall  nat  be  hanged,  but  he  shall  be  sacked  and 
throwen  in  to  Seyne.  1823  BYRON  Juan  vi.  civ,  A  foolish 
or  imprudent  act  Would.,  have.,  ended  in  his  being,  .sack'd, 
And  thrown  into  the  sea.  1836  WILLIS  Summer  Cruise  in 
Medit.  xliii.  (1852)  257  A  Turkish  woman  was  sacked  and 
thrown  into  the  Bosphorus  this  morning. 
C.  Sporting.  To  *  bag*  .game). 

1838  COL.  HAWKER  Dimry\fry$  II.  140  Shot  29  geese  and 
sacked  every  bird. 

f  2.  To  heap  up  in  or  as  in  a  sack.  Obs. 

'599  ^PEELE  Sir  Clyom.  xv,  He,  whose  heart  more  hard 
than  flint  Hath  sack'd  on  me  such  hugy  heaps  of  ceaseless 
sorrows  here.  1612  T.  JAMES  Jesuits'  Downf.z-z  It  was  an 
old  state  principle  of  Machiavell,  to  packe  and  sack  vp 
sackes  of  money  to.  .binde  mens  tongues  therewith. 

3.  colloq.  To  *  pocket '. 

1807  E.  S.  BARRETT  Rising  Sun  I.  59  AH  complained  that 
he  sacked  the  receipts,  without  letting  them  touch  one 
farthing.  1830  GALT  Lawrie  T.  n.  ii.  (1849)  47  To  sack  a 
reasonable  profit.  1836  W.  IRVING  >l,r/0riV*  1. 213  The  money 
advanced  had  already  been  sacked  and  spent.  1888  CHURCH- 
WARD Blacklnrding  210  We  sold  the  oil  to  one  of  the  mer- 
chants, and  sacked  the  dollars. 

4.  To  put  into  a  case  or  sack-like  covering,  rare. 
1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur  iv.  xiii.  253  At  the  corners 

they  placed  pillows.. sacked  in  cloth  blue  and  crimson. 

5.  slang,  a.  To  *give  the  sack'  to;  to  dismiss  or 
discharge  (a  person)  from  his  employment  or  office. 
Chiefly  passive. 

1841  in  Cat/i.  News  3  June  (1899)  15/5  He  said  he  had  just 
come  from  Glasgow,  and  had  been  sacked '.  1865  Daily 
Tel.  3  Nov.  2/1  If.  .the  solicitor  by  whom  he  was  employed, 
had  made  up  his  books,  he  (the  plaintiff)  would  have  been 
'  sacked  six  months  ago '.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  363  The  committee  ought  to  be  sacked. 
b.  To  beat  in  a  contest.  (Cf.  SACK  v.2} 

1820-3  CARLETON  Traits^  Irish  Peasantry  (1864)  I.  275 


E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  71  F.  Tennyson  says  that 
he  and  a  party  of  Englishmen  fought  a  cricket  match  with 
the  crew  of  the  Bellerophon  . .  and  sacked  the  sailors  by 
90  runs,  1846  in  Brasenose  Ale  80  The  pluckiest  crew  on 
Isis  stream..  Is  the  one  that  has  sacked  the  Christ  Church 
Boat,  And  distanced  all  the  rest. 

6.  Lumber-trade.     See  quot.  1860  s.v.  SACKING 
vbL  sb.l 


1860  [see  SACKING  r-<V.  s?:1  i].  1893  Scri&ucr'sMag.  June 
715/1  And  thus,  wading  and  'sacking'  logs,  the  rear  crew 
works.. from  daylight  to  dark. 

7.  intr.  To  bulge  or  'bag'. 

1799  [implied  in  SACKING  i'hl.  sb.1  i]. 

Sack  (s0ek),  v$  Also  6  Sc.  sact.  [f.  SACK  sb* 
Cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  soijitear,  It.  saccheggiare."\ 

1.  trans.  To  give  over  (a  city,  town,  etc.)  to 
plunder  by  the  soldiery  of  a  victorious  army;  to 
strip  (a  person  or  place)  of  possessions  or  goods; 
to  plunder,  despoil. 

a  1547  SURREY  £ce/«ttdtj/£fv.  Wks.  1815  1. 76  The  plenteous 
houses  sackt ;  the  owners  end  with  shame  Their  sparkled 
goods,  a  1548  HAM.  Chron. ^  I  fen.  l~  45  The  toune  was 
sacked  to  the  greate  gayne  of  the  Kngl^hemen.  1563 
\ViN^i;r  I'iiicent.  Lirin.'Yo  Marie  (,).  Scottis,  Wks.  (S.T.S.  I 
II.  5  That  al  the  enimeis  thairof..suld  nocht  niak  ihamc  be 
force  and  plane  violente  to  sact  it,  or  onyways  subdew  it. 
1567  Safir.  J^oenis  Reform,  v.  52  Spair  not  to  gif  thaine  all 
ane  syse,  Quhome  /e  beleif  the  King  did  sact.  1574  tr. 
Mart&rafs  Apocalips  44  He  wil  be  sacked  of  all  his  goods 
or  he  throwen  into  prison.  1634  HMVWOOD  Maidenh,  Lost 
i.  Wks.  1874  I.  in  We  sack't  the  Citty  after  nine  Monelhs 
siege.  1807  J.  BARLOW  Colitmh.  m.  13  They  sack  the 
temples,  the  gay  fields  deface.  1840  UICKKNS  Karn.  Rttdge 
Ixxi,  People,  .are  flying  from  the  town  which  is  sacked  from 
end  to  end.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eug.  \i\.  IV.  295  From 
Bow  to  Hyde  Park .. there  was  no  parish  in  which  some 
quiet  dwelling  had  not  been  sacked  by  burglars.  1879 
GREEN  Read.  Eng.  Hist.  xvii.  83  The  monastery  was 
sacked  by  the  Danes. 

b.  said  of  an  inanimate  agent. 

1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxy.  119  Gif  fyre  may  J>air 
buildings  sacke,  Or  bullat  beat  (mini  do\vne.  1817  SHKLI.KV 
/if.-'.  Islam  vn.  xxxviii,  When  I  woke,  the  flood  Whose 
banded  waves  that  crystal  cave  had  sacked  Was  ebbing 
round  me. 

f2.  To  take  as  plunder  or  spoil.   Obs.  rare~}. 

1590  tr.  /'.  Uba.ldino"s  Disc.  cone.  Span.  /was.  21  The 
Englishmen  departed,,  .hatting  sacked  22000.  duckets  of 
gold, ..and  14.  coffers  of  mooueables. 

fig'  IS9°  GREENE  Never  too  late  n.  Wks.  (Grosart)  VIII. 
155  Thou  seekest  not  only  to  sacke  mine  honour,  but  to 
suck  my  bloud. 

Sack,  obs.  form  of  SAC  1. 

Sackage  (sre-ked^),  sb.  Now  rare.  Also  6-7 
saccage.  [a.  F.  saccage^  according  to  Hatz.-Darm. 
a  verbal  noun  f.  saccage)".  see  SACKAGE  z'.] 

1.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  sacking  (a  city,  etc.). 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1097/1  For  the  defense 
and  safegard  of  this  citie  from  spoile  and  saccnge.  1583 
BABINGTON  Cominandm.  (1590)  226  In  sackages  of  Cities. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  xv.  xviii.  443  Howbeit  Cato  survived 
not  the  rasing  and  saccage  of  Carthage,  for  he  died  the 
yeare  immediatly  following  this  resolution.  1654  tr.  Mar- 
tini s  Cent/.  China  190  The  sackage  endured  from  the  24. 
of  November  till  the  5.  of  December.  1755  T.  H.  CROKER 
Orl.  fur,  xxxni.  xli,  Ravenna  is  in  sackage  laid.  1808 
SOUTHEY  Chron.  Cid  386  Some  among  us,  says  he,  in  this 
city,  count  from  the  sackage  of  the  Jews.  1875  TENNYSON 
Q.  friary  n.  ii,  To  guard  and  keep  you  whole  and  safe  from 
all  The  spoil  and  sackage  aim VI  at  by  these  rebels. 

-j-2.  liooty,  plunder.   Qbs.rare~^. 

1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  xxiv.  viii.  251  When  the 
saccage  therefore  was  divided  and  dealt,. .  himself  e  tooke 
for  his  share  a  dumbe  boy. 

t  Sa*ckage,  sa  ccage,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  sac- 
eager,  prob.  ad.  It.  sa  cheggiare,  f,  sacco  SACK  $b'*\ 
trans.  To  put  to  sack ;  to  plunder. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  i.  vii.  5  b,  Their 

intent  was  to..haue  good  means  to  saccage  vs.     Ibid,  xii. 

!     13  b,  The  houses,  .hauing  been  twise  saccaged  [orig,  deux 

I  fois  saccagees\  and  spoyled  by  the  Spaniardes.     1628  Pri-v. 

Mem.  Sir  K.  Digby  (1828)  28  Before  they  went  out  of  it 

they  saccaged  the  town.    1662  J.  BARGRAVE  Pope  Alex.  l^If 

(1867)  94 They,  .set  upon  the  barch  [1  read  bank]  where  the 

money  was,  and  sackaged  all.     1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  There- 

not's  Trav.  i.  6  It.. having  been .. saccaged  and  ruined  by 

a  Roman  Army. 

Hence  f  Sa'ccaginff  vbl.  sb.,  t  Sa'ceagement. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholays  I'oy.  u.  xiii.  48 b,  The 
saccaging.  .continued  3.  daies.  Ibid.  iv.  xxxvi.  160  The 
mine,  saccagement,  &  desolation  of  their  countrey.  1654 
tr.  Martini's  Conq.  China  90  After  the  saccaging  and  burn- 
ing of  so  many  Provinces. 

Sackalever  (srekaU-va).  Also  sacoleva.  [ad. 
It.  saccaleva.  Cf.  F.  sacolfrue]  A  small  lateen- 
rigged  sailing  vessel  used  in  the  Levant. 

1819  T.  HOPE  Anastasius  (1820)  1.  xii.  223  Meaning  my- 
self to  go  by  land  as  far  as  Gallipoli,  where  the  sacoleva 
was  to  ballast.  1878  TRELAWNV  Shelley  (1887)  83  A  Turkish 
sackalever. 

Sackbut  (sK'kbwt).  Forms :  6-7  sagbut,  -bot, 
6  sagbout,  saggebut,  7  sagbutt,  6-7  shagbot(e, 
(6  shakbott,  shagbush,  7  -but),  6  sackbot,  7 
-butt,  sacke-but,  7  sacbutt,  8-9  sacbut.  7-  sack- 
but,  [a.  F.  saquebute,  earlier  saqitebotttc,  -botte> 
etc. ;  not  found  as  the  name  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  the  i.sth  c.,  but 
presumably  identical  with  ONF.  saquebonte,  ex- 
plained in  the  I4th  c.  as  a  lance  furnished  with  '  an 
iron  hook  for  pulling  men  off  their  horses '  ('  un 
gran  de  fer  pour  les  garchons  saquier  jus  de  leurs 
quevaulz').  In  the  modern  Norman  dialect  the 
word  means  a  squirt.  The  first  element  is  clearly 
ONF.  saquier  (=  Sp.,  Pg.  sacar}  to  pull,  draw 
(which  accounts  for  all  the  senses  of  the  compound) ; 
the  etymology  of  the  second  element  is  obscure ; 
some  scholars  connect  it  with  bouter  to  push. 


The  Sp.  sacalmchc  (cf.  the  i6th  c.  Kng.  form  shagbtti>hc\ 
snckbut,  also  tube  used  as  a  pump,  and  the  Pg.  sacalntcha, 
•/'ii.va,  with  the  same  meanings,  appear  to  be  corrupt  adop- 
tions of  the  Fr.  word.  The  Pg.  word  is  identical  in  form 
with  a  word  meaning  a  hook  for  drawing  the  wad  from  a 
gun,  regularly  f.  saca-r  to  draw  +  ^wc/z<i:,  buxa^  wad.  Pos- 
sibly the  Fr.  word  may,  when  adopted  into  Pg.,  have  under- 
gone assimilation  to  the  native  word  and  then  passed  in  the 
altered  form  into  Sp. ;  but  evidence  is  wanting.] 

1.  An  obsolete  musical  instrument ;  a  bass  trum- 
pet with  a  slide  like  that  of  a  trombone  for  alter- 
ing the  pitch. 

The  word  is  to  most  readers  known  only  from  its  occur- 
rence in  Dan.  iii,  where  it  is  a  mistranslation  of  Aramaic 
sabfrkci,  which  the  LXX  and  Vulgate  render  (doubtlo-, 
correctly)  by  Or.  traff.ftvKtj,  L.  saml'ftca,  the  name  of  a 
stringed  instrument  (see  SAMBIXA).  Coverdale  1535  (for 
what  reason  is  not  clear)  renders  the  word  by  shawmcs, 
thus  taking  it  to  denote  a  wind  instrument  ;  the  Geneva 
translators,  accepting  this  view,  seem  to  have  chosen  the 
rendering  '  sackbut '  on  account  of  its  resemblance  in  sound 
to  the  Aramaic  word.  In  this  they  have  been  followed  by 
the  '  Authorized  '  (161 1)  and  '  Revised  '  (1885)  VerMons. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Heltke(tvycH  51  The  entrayles,  .be  exer- 
cised by  blowy ng,  eytber  by  constraint,  or  playeng  on 
>haulmes,  or  sackljottes.  1536  WKIOTHESLKY  Chron.  (Cam- 
den)  I.  44  And  slialmes,  sagbuttes,  and  dromeslawes  playing 
also  in  barges  going  before  him.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Dan. 
iii.  5  The  cornet,  trumpet,  harpe.  sackebut,  psalteries,  dul- 
cimer, and  all  instruments  of  musicke.  1577-87  HOLINSHKD 
Chron.  III.  930/2  In  which  barge  were  shalmes,  shagbush.es, 
and  diverse  other  instruments.  1638  BI/RTON  Anat.  JA7. 
ii.  ii.  in.  (ed.  5)  249  As  he  that  playes  upon  a  Sagbut  by 
pulling  it  up  and  downe  alters  bis  tones  and  tunes.  1674 
PLAYFOHH  Skill  i\!us.  Pref.  3  The  sound  of  a  Sackbut  or 
Trumpet,  should  s,kip  from  Concord  to  Concord,  1675 
SMADWELL  Psyche  \.  Wks.  1720  II.  16  Voices,  Flagellets, 
Violins,  Cornets,  Sackbuts,  Hautboys;  al!  joyn  in  Chorus. 
1797  SOUTHKY  Tri.  Woman  108  And  .shrill  were  heard  the 
flute,  The  cornet,  sackbut,  dulcimer,  and  lute.  1808  Scovi 
Mann.  iv.  x\.\i,  And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery.  1862 
I.ONGF.  ll'ayside  Inn  Prel.  213  In  vision  or  in  trance  He 
heard  the  solemn  sackbut  play. 

•|"  b.  A  player  on  the  sackbut.    Obs. 

1539  Rutland  MSS.  (1905)  IV.  293  To  Doctre  LetA 
shawmes  and  shagboshes  that  playt  before  my  Lorde  of 
Solfolke,  \\\s.  iiij</.  1540  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  xii. 
241  Item,  for  Pilligrine,  sagbut,  wages,  xls.  1647  HAWAKIJ 
Ct'ffti'it  7i't'Tr.  25  Six  Sackbuts  :  Fee  Ic  pdce,  24.  6.  8. 

"i  2.  Roman  Antiq.  Used  to  render  L.  sambma  : 
see  SAMBUCA  2.  rare-*. 

1756  HAMPTON  Polybius  (1773)  III.  131  These  vessels., 
carried  to  the  walls  certain  machines  called  Sackbuts. 

Hence  f  Sa'ckbuter,  a  player  on  the  sackbut. 

1503  in  Cal.  Doc.  rcl.  Scotl.  (1888)  347  [Warrant,  -to  delivcr 
.  .a  banner. .  to.  .the  K.'s  five  trumpetters,  and  also  to 
Johannes  and  Edward],  shakbotters. 

t  Sa-ck-butt.  Obs.  [f.  SACK  sb.t  +  BUTT  sW\ 
A  butt  of  sack. 

1600  HEYWOOU  2nd Pt.  Rdiv.  fV,  Wks.  1874  I.  93  Will  no 
man  thrust  the  staue  into  a  sack-but?  1623  MARKHAM 
Kng.  Hoitseu'.  ii.  149  The  depth  of  euery  Sack-Butt  is  thu 
foure  pricks  next  to  the  puncheon.  1657  TRAIT  Comm. 
Kzra  ix.  6  Kut  he  is  past  grace  that  is  past  shame,  and 
can  blush  no  more  then  a  sackbut. 

Punningly.  1623-4  MIDDLETON  8:  ROWLEY  Sp.  Gipsy  n.  i, 
Al..  .You  must  not  look  to  have  your  Dinner  serv'd  in  with 
Trumpets.  Cor.  No,  no,  Sackbuts  shall  serve  us.  1623 
FLETCHER  Rule  a  H'ife  v.  v,  I'  th'  celler..He  will  make 
dainty  musick  among  the  sack-butts. 

Sackcloth (sark|klf>]>).  Forms:  4sekk-clathe. 
sekklath,  5  sekclath,  -cloth,  cekclothe,  sak 
clothe,  6sack(e)clotri(e,sacclothe,sack-cloath, 
6-  sackcloth,  [f.  SACK  j£.i  +  CLOTH.] 

1.  A  coarse  textile  fabric  (now  of  flax  or  hemp) 
used  chiefly  in  the  making  of  bags  or  sacks  and 
for  the  wrapping  up  of  bales,  etc. ;  sacking. 

1373-4  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  578  In  Sekklath 
empt.  in  villa  et  in  patria,  xxvjs.  uijcf.  1 1420  ?LVDG.  As- 
scwbly  of  Gods  290  Ceres,  the  goddesse,  in  a  garment  Of 
sak  clothe . .  Embrowderyd  with  sheues  &  sykelys  bent.  1423 
JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cix,  Als  like  56  bene,  as.  .sek-cloth  is  vnto 
fyne  cremesye.  c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  64/1  Cek,  or  cek- 
clothe, or  poke,  sac  ens.  1484-5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Sur- 
tees) 415  Sol.  pro  ix  uln.  de  Sekclath  pro  altaribus  ecclesia:, 
iji.  \\\d.  1548  THOMAS  Ital.  Diet.  (1567),  Canauaccio^  can- 
uasse  or  sackeclothe.  1623  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  \.  iv. 
(ed.  3)  50  Cloath  him  temperately,  as  with  a  single  cloth, 
of  canuase  or  sacke-cloth.  1896  Daily  News  21  Apr.  6/4 
The  latest  novelty  in  dress  materials  is  sackcloth.. -tlt  is 
common  hemp  sacking,,  .but  let  no  one  imagine  for  a  single 
moment  that  it  is  cheap.  The  open  canvas  ground  is  in- 
tended to  be  lined  with  the  richest,  .silks  and  satins,  and 
itself  forms  a  groundwork  for  elaborate  embroideries. 

b.  As  the  material  of  mourning  or  penitential 
garb;  also  (in  contrast  with  *  purple'  or  *  gold  ') 
as  the  coarsest  possible  clothing,  indicative  of  ex- 
treme poverty  or  humility.  /«  sackcloth  and  ashes 
(Biblical):  clothed  in  sackcloth  and  having  ashes 
sprinkled  on  the  head  as  a  sign  of  lamentation  or 
abject  penitence.  fAlso  with  a  (cf.  SACK  sbl  5). 

The  penitential  '  sackcloth  '  of  the  Bible  (Heb.  saq>  Gr. 
ouKKoO  was  a  dark-coloured  fabric  of  goats'  or  camels'  hair. 

13..  St.  Alexius  191  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  178 
All  hir  bodi  scho  made  bare  &  did  apon  hir  a  sekk-clathe. 
1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xi.  21  They  had  repented  longe  agon 
in  sack  cloth  and  asshes.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xxxiv.  13 
When  they  were  sick,  I  put  on  a  sack  cloth.  *553  EDEN 
Treat.  Neive  Ind.  (Arb.)  5  He  whiche  cloteth  {sic}  an  ape  in 
purple,  &  a  king  in  sacke-cloth.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Flowers 
Wks,  51,  I  was  in  sack-cloth  I,  now  am  I  clad  in  gold, 
And  weare  such  robes,  as  I  myselfe  take  plesure  to  behold. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  14  And  to  augment  her  painefull 
penaunce  more,  . .  shee . .  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  sacke* 
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SACKED. 

cloth  wore.  1649  JER.  TAYLOH  Gi.  Excinp.  I.  Disc.  iv.  128 
S.  Lewis  King  of  France  wore  sack-cloth  every  day  unless 
sicknesse  hindred.  1726  AYLIKKE  Parergau  47  And  being 
clad  in  Sackcloth, he  was  to  lie  on  the  Ground,  and.  .implore 
Uod's  Mercy.  1788  GIBBON  Ded.  %  F.  xlviii.  V.  55  While  he 
groaned  and  prayed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  his  brother . . 
smiled  at  his  remorse.  1829  LYTTON  Devertit-v  Iv.  v,  I  should 
have  gone  into  a  convent  and  worn  sackcloth,  a  1839  PRAED 
f  Mills  (1864)  II.  356  The  low  and  great,  Who  in  their  sack- 
cloth or  their  purple,  creep  lieneath  the  summit  of  the 
viewless  steep.  1885  '  H.  CONWAY  '  fain.  Affair  xxvi,  He 
knew  that  for  all  that  had  befallen  she  was  mourning  in 
mental  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

t  c.  //.  [See  CLOTHES.]    Garments  of  sackcloth. 

1594  GREENE  &  LODGE  Loakmg-gl.  d  598)  H  4,  He  sits  him 

down  in  sack-cloathes,  his  hands  and  eyes  reared  to  heauen. 

d.  attrib.   and  Comb.,  as   sackcloth-bag,  -garb, 
-mourner,  -prophecy,  etc. ;  sackcloth-clad  adj. 

1679  C.  NESSE  Antichrist  127  The  sackcloth-prophecy  of 
the  witnesses,  lliiil.  221  A  sackcloth-mourner.  Iliiil.  229 
Italy  it  self  had  several  sackcloth-witnesses.  Ibid.  232  That 


iil,  It's  ill-leaping  now-a-day: 

a  sackcloth-bag.     1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  viii.  (1864) 
IX.  287  The  sackcloth-clad  bare-foot  friar. 

f  2.  A  material  for  ladies'  dresses.  Cf.  SACK  jfl.l  0. 

1571  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Elh.  (1908)  136  Sackclothe 
stripte  with  sylver.  [1896:  see  I.] 

Hence  Sa'ckclothed  a.  rare,  clad  in  sackcloth. 

1641  lir.  HALL  Mischief  'Faction  Rein.  Wks.  (1660)  69  To 
be  joviall  when  God  calls  to  mourning,,  .to  glitter  when  he 
would  have  us  sackcloth'd  and  squalid,  he  hates  it  to  the 
death.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthiis.  ix.  250  A  healthy;  force  of 
mind  utterly  incompatible  with.. the  petty  solicitudes  of 
sackclothed  abstinence. 

Sacked  (.sa.-kt),*.  «««<•<;- K'(/.[f.SACK.r*.*  +  -ED-.] 
Wearing  a  sack. 

1847  DISKAKLI  Tattered  \\.  xiv.  Gentlemen  in  wigs,  and 
ladies  powdered,  patched  and  sacked. 

Sacked  (srckt),  ///.  a.  [f.  SACK  z-.a  +  -KI>I.] 
That  has  been  given  up  to  sack;  plundered, 
ravaged. 

I593SHAKS.  Lucr.  1740  Who  like  a  late  sack't  Ilandvastlie 
slti'jd  Bare  and  vnpeopled.  1632  LITHGOW  Trap.  v.  200 
Semblable  to  that  sacked  Lacedemon  in  Sparta.  1697  DRY- 
DEN  .''Eneid  IX.  350  Two  large  Goblets,  .which,  when  old 
Priam  reign'd,  My  conquering  Sire  at  sack VI  Arisba  gain'd. 
1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  239  An  old  woman  . .  who 
looked  as  sacked  and  ruinous  ns  everything  around  her. 

Sacked  Friar  :  see  SACK-FKI  AH. 

t  Sa'cken,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SACK  sli.1  +  -EN  *.] 
Made  of  sackcloth.  Sacken  gown,  sark,  weed  — 
sack  gown  :  see  SACK  sb\  S. 

13. .  6\  Rug.  Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  779)  in  Archiv  Stint,  ticrt. 
Spr.  LXXXII.  334/47  pat  was  a  sakken  curtil  &  a  pilche 
also  &  a  blak  froccke  per-vppon.  1710  Krit.  Apollo  III. 
No.  20.  2/2  Sacken  bottom'd  Beds.  1779  D.  GRAHAM 
Jocky  <y  Maggy's  Courtship  Writ.  1883  II.  20  And  wha 
can  bide  the  shame,  whan  every  body  looks  to  them,  wi' 
their  sacken  sarks  or  gowns  on  them.  1780  W.  FORBF.S 
Dominic  6  In  case  they  wear  the  sacken-weed  For  fornica- 
tion. Ibid.  13  He'll  get  the  dud  an'  sacken  gown. 

Sacker(sivkaj).  [f.  SACKz/.2+  -E«I.]  Onewho 
sacks  or  plunders. 

1589  RIDER  Bibl.  Schol.,  A  sacker,  populator,  director. 
1824  J.  SYMMONS  tr.  ^Eschylns'  Again.  71  O  sacker  of  Troy 
town  divine  !  1907  A.  LANG///.^.  Scot.  IV.  xiv.  360  He  made 
no  effort  to  discourage  the  sackers  of  Shawfield's  house. 

Sacker,  variant  of  SAKEB. 

Sacket  (sarket).  Also  5  sakett,  6  sakket,  9 
sackit.  [a.  OK.  saquel,  dim.  of  sac  SACK  s6.^ ;  cf. 
SACHET.] 

1.  A  bag.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  307  A  grete  sakett  full  of  mony 
in  his  hand.  1520  M.  NISBET  A''.  T.Scots  Luke  x.  4  Tharfor 
will  ye  nocht  bere  a  sacket  [Wycl.  sachel],  nouthir  scrippe, 
nouthir  schonne.  1549  Cotnpl.  Scot.  xvi.  138  Euerye  man  of 
this  varld  baris  tua  sakkettis  vitht  hym  [viz.,  one  before  him 
containing  his  neighbour's  faults,  the  other  behind  contain- 
ing his  own ;  see  Phaedrus  Fab.  iv.  x].  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  x.  449  My  Linnen,  Letters,  and  Sacket  was  lying  in 
my  hosiery.  1741  Coinpl.  Fani..Piece  I.  i.  34  Fill  with  this 
Powder  a  little  square  Bag  or  Sacket  of  Sarsenet.  1834  SMART 
Rhymes  102  (E.  D.  D.)  It  was  a  weel-filled  weighty  sacket. 

2.  dial,    as  a  term  of  reproach   or  abuse  :  see 
E.  D.  D.     (Cf.  G.  sack  in  similar  use.) 

1868  R.  M.  FEUGUSSON  I'illage  Poet  (1897)  155  Ye  needna 
craw,  ye  sneerin'sackit.  1889  BARRIE  IVindfnv  in  Thrttms 
xxi,  '  If  he  ever  comes  back,  the  sacket  (rascal) ',  T*nowhead 
said  to  Jess,  '  we'll  show  'im  the  door  gey  quick '. 

Sa'ck-friar.  Also  Sacked  Friar.  [SACK  jiM  5. 
Cf.  MDu.  sacbroedttr,  G.  sackbriulcr,  OF.  frere  ail 
sat:]  A  member  of  a  mendicant  order  of  the  ijth 
and  early  I4th  c.,  called  '  Fratres  de  Pcenitentia 
Jesu  Christi '  or '  de  Saccis '  (also  Saccati,  Saccity, 
Saecini,  Sacd),  who  were  clothed  in  sackcloth. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7462  So  been  Augustins  and  Cordileres, 
.  -and  eek  Sakked  Freres.  1553  in  Arch&oloria  (1775)  III. 
131  It.  rec'.  of  theyrs  of  Christopher  Cornwall,  for  ferme  of 
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1623-4  MIDDLETOS  &  ROWLEY  i>.  Gipsy  \.  v,  This  liltle  ape 
Sets  money  by  the  sack-full.  1633  HOI.CKOIT  I'rocofius, 
irt'ffi.  tt'ars  iv.  127  The  Kneiny  fortified  the  breach  with 
sack-fuls  of  Sand.  1718  K.  FHAMITON  in  T.  Evans  Life 
(1876)  149  A  sackfull  of  canting  books.  1734  SWIFT  Dra- 
pier's  Lett.  Wks.  1 755V.  n.  150  Wood,  .goes  about  with  his 
jack-fulls  of  dross,  odiously  misrepresenting  his  prince's 
countenance.  1882  Harper's  Mag.  July  200  They  had 
there  found  a  number  of  broken  mummies  and  a  large  heap 
of  papyri.  Of  these  last  they  offered  him  a  sackful. 

t  Sa'ctful,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  SACK  s/>.2  + 
-FUL.]  Given  to  plundering. 

ci6n  CHACMAN  Hindu.  601  Now  will  I  sing  the  sackful! 
troopes  Pelasgiau  Argos  held. 

Sacking  (src-kirj),  -M.  rf.i  [f.  SACK  z-.i  +  -use1.] 

1.  The  action  of  SACK  z;.1,  in  various  senses. 

1568  GKAFTON  Chron.  II.  362  The  businesse  that  there  was 
in  chargyng  and  ladyng  of  shippes  with  haye,  sackyng  of 
IJisket  [etc.].  1799  G.  SMITH  Lal<oratory\.  6  To  prevent  the 
sacking  of  the  paper.  1860  Harper  s  Mag.  XX.  452  An- 
other frequent  and  laborious  part  of  the  drive  is  sacking.. . 
When  the  logs  have  been  lodged  upon  the  shore,  .three  or 
four  men  seize  each  log  with  their  cant-dogs  and  abso- 
lutely lift  or  drag  it  along  the  mud  and  sand  a  considerable 
distance.  1887  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <$•  Mining  98  Sack- 
ing, 41  sacks  per  ton,  20  days'  labor,  at  £3. 

•j-  2.  caul.  The  occupation  of  a  prostitute.   Obs. 

1591  GKI;I-:NI:  Disc.  Comaage  (1592)  Cib,  Sacking  law, 
lecherie.  Ibid.  C  2,  In  sacking  Law  The  Kawd  if  it  be  a 
woman  [is  called]  a  Pandar.  1592  — Disput.  Ded.  A  2,  The 
hacking  and  CTOsbyting  lawes,  which  strumpets  v.se.  £l>ttt. 
A  4  b,  Why  Nan,  are  you  growne  so  stiffe,  to  thincke . .  that 
your  sacking  can  gaine  as  much  as  our  foysting? 

Sacking  (sarkirj),  rbl.  sl>.-  [f.  SACK  i>.2  + 
-INI:  '.]  The  action  of  plundering  (a  city,  etc.). 


here  in  England.  1867  C.  F.  R.  PALMER  Life  P.  T.  Ifmuard 
53  The  Order  of  Sacked  Friars  was  put  down  in  1307. 

Sackful  Csarkful),  sb.  [I.SACK  stl  +  -PUL.]  As 
much  as  would  fill  a  sack ;  hence,  hyperbolically, 
a  great  quantity,  large  amount. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  ^Esaf  v.  v,  I  haue  a  sak  ful  of 
scyences  and  wyles.  a.  1610  FOTHERBY  Atlicom.  u.  viii.  §  4 
(1622)  287  Not.  .by  the  sackfull,  but  by  the  whole  Barnefull. 


xlix.  192  Yet  for  all  that  he  could  not  keep  the  cabbins  from 
sucking.  1783  JUSTAMOSD  tr.  Raynal's Hist.  Indies  IV.  184 
The  sacking  of  Panama  in  1670  by  John  Morgan  the 
Knglish  pirate.  1837  W.  IKVING  Caft.  Bonneville  I.  223 
Sackings,  burnings,  plunderings,  scalpings. 

Sacking  (sjE'kirj),  sb.%  Also  6  seokjmge.  [f. 
SACK  sd.1  +  -ING  1. 

OK.  had  szccing  of  equivalent  formation,  occurring  with 
the  sense  '  bed  '  (Vulg.  gratatutn)  in  Mark  vi.  55.) 

1.  A  closely  woven  material  of  Jlax,  jute,  hemp, 
or  similar  material,  used  chiefly  in  the  making  of 
sacks,  bags,  etc.  Also,  a  piece  of  such  material. 

1707  LD.  RAOV  in  Hearne  Collect.  14  Sept.  (O.H.S.)  II.  42 
His  Horses  stand  with.  .Sackings  instead  of  Cloaths.  1753 
HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  vn.  Ixxxviii.  406  Sacking  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  for  bags . .  is . .  exported.  1810  Hull  Imfrov, 
Act  62  Such  sack  shall  be  made  of  linen  called  Sacking. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Cinnamon  f,  Pearls  v,  If  his  dress 
lias  always  been  sacking,  his  ignorant  choice  will  be  of 
sacking  still.  1844  G.  DODU  Textile  Mannf.  v.  168  The 
flax  fabrics  woven  in  Ireland  are  chiefly  fine  and  coarse 
linens,  canvas,  sacking,  and  damask,  a  1849  POE  Murders 
in  Rue  Morgue  Wks.  1805  -III.  70  They  were  both  then 
lying  on  the  sacking  of  the  bedstead.  1881  Daily  News 
23  Aug.  3/6  There  is  less  doing  in  ropes,  .and  sackings. 

f2.  A  material  for  ladies'  dresses.  (Cf.  SACK 
j/j.l  6,  SACKCLOTH  2.)  Obs.  rare. 

1589  Ace.  Ek.  W.  Wrny  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  79,  iii 
yeards&  ad. striped seckynge,  iii.xjir1.  1595 [see  SACK  si.'  6]. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sacking-cloth,  goods, 
•maker ;  parasynthetic,  as  sacking-bottomed  adj. 

1707  Rec.  ISanin  Court  of  Stiteliill  (S.H.S.)  158  To  pay 
,.iosh.  8d...for  8  ells  of  sacking-cloth,  c  1710  in  Ashton 
Soc.  Life  Q.  Anne  I.  v.  75  New  sacking  bottom'd  Uedsteads 
at  in.  a  piece.  1780  tt'tstm.  Mag.  Suppl.  730/1  James 
Allen, ..Wantage,  Berks,  sacking-maker.  _  1797  Indenture 
Doneaster  (MS.',  George  Needham,  sacking-manufacturer. 
1881  WHITEHEAD  Hops  61  The  hops  are  picked  into  bins, 
long,  light,  wooden  frames,  with  sacking  bottoms.  1886 
Daily  News  15  Sept.  2/4  Canvas,  and  sacking  goods  meet 
with  a  fair  sale  at  firm  prices.  1895  MRS.  B.  M.  CHOKER 
l-'Mage  Tabs  (1896)  185  He  was.. put  in  leg-irons,  and  a 
convict  sacking-coat. 

Saekit,  variant  of  SACKET  dial. 

Sackless  (sarkles),  a.  Forms  :  1-2  sacl6as, 
2  sacctes,  saelese,  3  sac(o)les,  sakelease,  4-6 
8a(o)kles,  4-5  sa(c)keles,  (4  saklas,  5  saklaoe), 
6  saikles(s(e,  sackelesse,  6-7  sakelesse,  sack- 
lesse,  8  saiokless,  j-sakeless,  8-  sackless.  [Late 
OE.  sacltas  (see  SAC!  and  -LESS)  ;  perh.  after  ON. 
saklauss  (Sw.  sakliis,  Ua.  sagles).  Cf.  MDu.  sakeloos. 

OE.  saclfas  occurs  as  adv.  in  the  sense  '  without  cause ' 
(gratis,  Vulg.)  in  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels,  John  XV.  25.  Cf. 
ON.  saklatist  adv.  in  the  same  sense.) 

fl.  Secure  from  accusation  or  from  dispute;  un- 
challenged, unmolested.  Obs. 

1:950  Lindisf.  Cosp.  Matt,  xxviii.  14  And  sif  Sis  xeheied 
bi5  from  oen  groefa  we  je-trewaS  him  &  sac-leaso  i\vih  we 
<$edoe3  [Vulg.  et  securos  vos  facietnus}.  a  1067  Charter  of 
Kadweard  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  199  Ich  keSe  eu  Sat 
Alfred  hauet  yseld  Gise  biscop  his  land  at  Hlytton  sacleas 
and  clsne.  a  1122  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1106,  Eadgar  a^eling 
|>e  litle  jer.  .was  je  faren.  .j^one  let  se  cyng  sy&San  sacleas 
faran.  c  1250  Gen.  q  E.r.  916  Oc  al  oat  euere  fel  him  to, 
Sac-les  he  let  hin  welden  it  so.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  xn. 
x.  13  Turnus.  .behaldis  the  cite,  Sakles  of  batale,  fre  of  all 
sic  striffe.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoc  xxxiii,  Theow  and  Esne  art 
thou  no  longer, . .  Folkfree  and  Sacless  art  thou  in  town  and 
from  town,  in  the  forest  as  in  the  field. 

2.  Not  guilty,  innocent.     Const,  of.     Now  arch. 
a  1000  Laws  Etliclrcd  in.  c.  3  (Schmid),  Swerian.  .|>aH  his 

nellan  liienne  sacleasan  man  forsecgan  ne  nainne  sacne  for- 

helan.    cnoo  OKMIN  Dcd.  202  He  jafThiBs  ajhenn  lif..To 


SACRAL. 

bolemi  do=l>b  o  rode  t  re  sacclaes  wibbutenn  wrihhle.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  24^0  And  sco  vnsoght  sacclesosin.  a  1352  Mi  NOT 
Poems  (Hall)  11.  3  pare  slogh  56  many  sakles,  als  it  was  sene. 
1 1450  Miroitr  Saluacioun  1286  And  niarye  son  be  t  hay  in 
slayne  saklest  yl  cure  was  manne.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  73  Saikles  he  wes,  tha  wist  weill,  of  sic  thing. 
1599  NASHK  Lenten  Stnffe  35  There  was.  .a  deale  of  whin- 
yards  drawne  about  him,  and  many  sacklesse  wights,  .run 
through  the  tender  weambs.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  122 
Curst  be  the  hands,  that  sakelesse  Troianes  slay,  1670 
Deposit.  York  Castle  (Surtees)  177  As  for  the  bewitchinge 
of  any  of  his  children,  shee  is  sacklesse.  1725  RAMSAY 
Gentle  Sheph.  v.  iii,  They'd  smoor  the  sakeless  orphan  in 
her  bed.  1831  Blackiv.  Mag.  XXX.  386  That  you  are 
sackless  of  this  murder  who  shall  testify?  1882  Miss  YONGF. 
Unktiown  to  Hist.  I.  n  Poor  Lady  she  is,  in  all  sooth,  if 
sackless  :  poorer  still  if  guilty.  1897  W.  UEATTY  Secret ar 
viii.  62  My  father  would  be  sackless  of  all  intent  to  make 
his  market  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  queen. 

ahsol.  a  1225  A  ncr.  A'.  68  pe  treowe  is  misleued,  &  te  sake- 
lease  ofte  bilowen,  uorwone  of  witnesse.  13..  E.E.Allit.P. 
\\.  716  Schal  synful  &  saklez  suffer  al  on  payne.  14. .  Go$p. 
Nicod.  (Galba)  950  5e  chilcler  of  irraell,  listens  me,  bat  has 
bis  sakles  slayne.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.J  xxvi.  46 
Thay  sklander  saikles,  &  thay  suspectit. 

b.  St\  and  north,  dial.  Innocent  of  wrong  intent, 
guileless,  simple ;  also,  of  a  thing,  harmless.  Hence, 
in  disparaging  sense,  feeble-minded ;  lacking  energy, 
dispirited.  (Cf.  INNOCENT  a.  3,  ^b.) 

a  1600  MONTGOMEKIE  Sonit.  H,  ji1  thoght  thou  [the 
nightingale]  sees  not,  sillie,  saikles  thing  !  The  piercing 
pykis  brods  at  thy  bony  breist.  1804  R.  COUPER  I'octry  I. 
228  111  fated  I)u  !.  .December's  snaw,  Fell  saicklcss  at  thy 
side.  1847  E.  BRONTE  W  tit  her  ing  Heights  xxii,  'It  looks 
melancholy,  does  it  not,  Ellen  ? '  '  Yes,'  I  observed, '  about 
as  starved  and  sackless  as  you — your  cheeks  are  bloodless.' 
1862  [C.C.  ROBINSON]  Leeds  Dial.  Gloss,  s.v.,  A  poor  sackless 
feal  \=  fool].  1872  J.  HARTLEY  Yorksh*  Ditties  Ser.  i.  81 
ShooML.ax  him  if  he  knows  who's  writing  that  is?  An' 
he'll  luk  at  it  as  sackless  as  if  he  didn't  know  it  wor  his  own. 

f  3.  Of  an  accusation  or  penalty  :  Having  no  just 
cause  ;  brought  against  or  inflicted  on  an  innocent 
person.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4625  pi  saccles  scam  wel  it  is  kyd.  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  vr.  215  The  saklace  slauchter  off"  hir,  blith 
and  brycht.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vi.  vii.  14  Wrangusly 

fut  to  deid  for  cryme  saikles.  1525  St.  Papers  lien.  A'///, 
V.  418,  I  denunce.  .all.  .the  committaris  of  the  said  saikles 
murthuris.  1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxii.  2  Quhat 
murther  &  oppressioun,  Quhat  saikless  slauchter. 

Hence  •(•  Sa'cklessly  adv.,  innocently,  without 
just  cause. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11563  And  vtewit  man!  barntem  Did  he 
sacclesli  o  lijf.  1483  Cath.  AngL  316  2  Saklenly, /«£«#«- 
i'Uiler.  1525  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII*  IV.  417  How  our 
Soverane  Lordis  trew  liegis..ar  saiklcslie  part  murdrist, 
part  slane.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  201 
Wallace.  .Quhilk  saiklihlie  of  ony  gilt  or  cryme,.  .sufferit  hes 
the  deid.  a  1578  LINUESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
II.  211  He  was  bruited  behind  his  back  sack  1  is  lie.  £1626-7 
in  Sel.  £&V,(WodroW  Soc.)  I.  352  Because  of  my  carriage 
towards  her,  who  suffered  sakelessly  for  his  cause. 

Sacklet  (ice'kltt).  rare.  [f.  vS.vcK  sb.^  +  -LET.] 

A  little  sack. 


ting  just  disclosed  the  uppermost  of  the  blood-cells,  but 
nothing  of  the  sacklets  that  contained  the  honey. 

Sacky  (s^'ki),  a.  [f.  SACK  sb.^  +  -Y.J  Of  a  gar- 
ment: Hanging  more  or  less  loosely  from  the 
shoulders;  not  fitted  to  the  waist. 

1891  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  51  A  sacky  frock-coat. 
1906  Daily  Chron.  25  Apr.  8/4  In  the.,  dust  coat  the 
straighter  and  more  sacky  cuts  will  still  predominate. 

t  Saclactic  (sttklorktik),  a.  Chem.  Obs.  Also 
sac^c)hlactic.  =  SACCHOLACTIC.  So  fSacla-ctate 

—  S.VCCHOLACTATE. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  <$•  Exp.  Philos.  I.  App.  (Amer.  ed.) 
542  The  saclactic  and  the  lactic  acids.  1802  Pvic  Neiv 
Chem.  Nomencl.  32  Sach-lactic  radical.  1826  Saclactate 
[see  SACCHOLACTATE].  1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Sacchlactati^ 
Sacchlactzc  acid.  x 

Sacola,  variant  form  of  SAC-A-LAIT.   U.S. 

Sacoleva :  see  SACKALEVER. 

Sacque :  see  SACK  sb±    Sacra,  pi.  of  SACRUM. 

Sacrad  (s^  -krrcd),  adv.  [f.  SACR-UM  +  -AD  :  see 
DEXTRAU]  Term  proposed  by  Barclay  for :  To- 
wards the  sacrum,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

1803  BARCLAY  New  Anat.  Nomencl.  166  Sacrad  will  sig- 
nify towards  the  sacral  aspect.  1808  —  Muscular  Motions 
315  If  rotatory  motions  were  to  be  admitted  immediately 
sacrad  and  atlantad  of  the  atlas.  1814  WlSHART  tr.  Scares 
Treat.  Hernia  \.  25  A  little  lower  than  [note  Sacrad  of]  the 
ring  it  is  attached  to  the  spine. 

Sacrafice,  -ies,  -ise,  obs.  forms  of  SACRIFICE. 

Sacraire,  variant  of  SACRARY  Obs. 

Sacrait,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SECUET. 

Sacral  (^'*kral),  o.1  Anat.  [ad.  mod.L.  sacrdl- 
is.  f.  SACR-UM:  SCC-AL.]  Pertaining  to  the  sacrum. 

1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  423  Pain  in  the  groins, 
pubes  and  sacral  region.  1827  ABERNETHY  Surg.  Wks.  I. 
in  Disease  had  taken  place  in  the  bone,  .and  had  affected 
the  sacral  nerves.  1872  MIVART  Elcm.Anat.  27  Five  or  six 
sacral  vertebra;  coalesce  to  form  the  sacrum. 

b.  Used  by  Barclay  for :  Belonging  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.     (Cf.  SACRAD.) 

1803  BARCLAY  New  Anat.  Nomencl.  120  Instead  of  the 
words  Superior  and  Inferior,  I  would  therefore  propose 
Atlanial  and  Sacral.  1808  —  Musmlar  Motions  p.  xx, 
An  aspect  ..towards  the  region  where  the  sacrum  is  situated 
lis]  sacral.  1814  WisiiART  tr.  Scares  Trfat,  Hernia.  \,  20 
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SACRAMENTAL. 


The  superior  one  [i.e.  portion  of  the  external  oblique]  is 
larger  than  the  inferior  {note  Sacral]  portion. 
c.  quasi -j^.  =  sacral  vertebra, 

1854  OWKN  Skel.  <y  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Set.,  Org,  Nat. 
I.  200  In  the.  .iguana  the  pleurapophyses  of  the  first  caudal 
incline  backwards  as  much  as  those  of  the  second  sacral  do 
forwards.  1890  COUES  Ornith.  ii.  iv.  208  These  sacrals 
proper  are  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  whole  sacral  mass. 

Sacral  (s^-kral),  a,*  Anthropology,  [f.  L. 
sacr-tim  sacred  tiling,  rite,  etc.  (neut.  sing,  of  sacer 
sacred)  +  -AL.  Cf.  G.  sacral.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
sacred  rites  and  observances. 

1882  A.  J.  EVANS  in  Archieologia'X.lsVlll.  77  A  sacrificial 
knife,  the  use  of  which  was  possibly  not  unconnected  with 
the  sacral  functions  of  these  Naronese  Seviri.  1899  I .  S.  KI-:ID 
in  Classical  Rev.  July  312/1  They  found  it,  not  in  the  living 
language, . .  but  in  sacral  or  legal  formula:  alone,  1901  A.  J . 
EVANS  in  Jrtit.  Hellen.  Stud.  XXI.  181  Sacral  Gateways  or 
Portal  Shrines.  1901  F.  W.  MAITLAND  in  Sac.  Eng.  allustr. 
ed.)  I.  415  The  arms,  .possibly,  .have  been  in  use  for  this 
sacral  purpose  [sc.  trial  by  battle]. 

Sacralege,  obs.  form  of  SACRILEGE. 

II  Sacralgia  (s^kne-Ulsia).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f. 
SACK-UM  +  Gr.  aA-y-oy  pain.]  Pain  in  the  sacrum. 

1891  in  Century  Diet. 

Sacrament  (sarkrament),  sb.  Forms :  3-6 
sacrement,  (//.  2  sacramens,  3  sacra-,  sacre- 
menz,  4sacremens),  4  sakermente,  5  sacramen, 
sacriment,  sakyr-,  sacurraent,  5-6  sacramente, 
2-  sacrament,  [a.  K.  sacrement  (i  2th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Uarm.),  ad.  L.  sacrament  inn  (whence  the  Fr.  popu- 
lar form  serment  oath),  f.  sacrare  to  consecrate, 
set  apart  religiously,  to  secure  by  a  religious  sanc- 
tion, f.  sacr-j  sacer  holy,  dedicated,  set  apart:  see 
SACKED  a. 

In  accordance  with  the  functions  of  the  suffix  -mtntunt 
(see  -MENT),  the  etymological  sense  of  L.  sacrament  nut 
would  be  either  (i)  a  result  of  consecration,  or  (2)  a 
means  of  consecrating,  dedicating,  or  securing  by  a  reli- 
gious sanction.  The  latter  of  these  notions  is  that  which 
seems  to  be  present  in  the  classical  uses  of  the  word  : 

(1)  the  military  oath,  oath  or  solemn  engagement  in  genera! ; 

(2)  the  caution-money  deposited  by  the  parties  to  a  lawsuit ; 
hence  (3)  a  civil  suit  or  process.     In  Christian  Latin  from 
the  3rd  century  the  word  was  the  accepted  rendering  of  Gr. 
puwnfpw  MYSTERY  *.     This  use  is  evidently  not  based  on 
either  of  the  specific  applications  above  mentioned,  but  is 
the  result  of  a  recourse  to  the  etymological  meaning.     In 
early  Christian  language  sacramentum  and  the  synonymous 
HvaTijpiov   were    applied    indiscriminately    to    any    ritual 
observance  of  the  Church,  or  to  any  spiritually  symbolic 
act  or  object ;  but  they  were  also  often  applied  in  an  eminent 
sense  to  the  two  most  important  observances,  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  or  Eucharist.     For  the  later  history  of 
the  use,  see  below  in  sense  i.] 

1.  Ecd,  Used  as  the  common  name  for  certain 
solemn  ceremonies  or  religious  acts  belonging  to 
the  institutions  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  English  use  before  the  Reformation  adopts  the  enu- 
meration of  seven  sacraments  (believed  to  have  been  first 
formulated  by  Peter  Lombard  in  the  i2th  c. ;  the  same  list 
is  recognized  in  the  Eastern  Church):  viz.,  Baptism,  Con- 
firmation, the  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Order, 
Matrimony.  As  late  as  the  i^th  c.,  however,  there  were 
still  traces  in  English  of  the  wider  application  of  the  word 
formerly  current ;  while  the  seven  sacraments  were  viewed 
as  eminently  entitled  to  the  name,  it  could  be  applied  in  a 
more  general  sense  to  certain  other  rites  (see  quot.  c  1315). 
From  the  i6th  c.,  Protestants  generally  have  recognized 
two  sacraments  only,  viz.  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  formal  definition  of  sacrament  depends  on  the  answer 
to  the  question  what  is  the  distinctive  feature  common  to 
the  seven  or  to  the  two  '  sacraments ',  on  account  of  which 
they  form  a  separate  class  from  all  other  observances.  Those 
who  accept  the  number  seven,  and  many  of  those  who  admit 
only  two  sacraments,  say  that  the  sacraments  differ  from 
other  rites  in  being  channels  by  which  supernatural  grace 
is  imparted,  liy  those  Protestants  who  deny  that  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  in  themselves  convey  supernatural 
grace,  the  specific  difference  of  the  '  sacraments '  from  other 
observances  is  regarded  as  consisting  in  their  paramount 
obligation  as  having  been  expressly  commanded  by  Christ 
Himself,  and  in  the  special  spiritual  benefits  obtainable  by 
their  faithful  use. 

By  some  of  the  English  Puritans  and  Nonconformists,  the 
word  was  avoided  as  being  associated  with  opinions  re- 
garded by  them  as  superstitious  ;  the  usual  term  applied  by 
them  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  ordinance. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  51  \>e  halie  sacramens  ^>e  me  sacrtS  in 
alesnesse  of  alia  sunfulle.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  268  Al  )?et  holi 
chirche  redeS  ant  singeS,  ant  alle  hire  sacramenz  strencSeS 
ou  gostliche.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12894  A  !  Ion.. nan  was 
worthier  J»an  bou  Hand  to  lai  on  suete  iesu,  To  giue  him 
hat  hali  sacrament,  c  1315  SHOKEHAM  i.  183  Al  hit  bej> 
cherche  sacremens  pet  tokened  holi  bynges,  As  hali  water, 
and  haly  bred,  Li}t,  and  beiryngynges  To  leste ;  And  of  alle 
o|>er  sacremens  pes  seuene  bej>  be  greste.  1340  Ayenb.  14 
pe  /-eve  sacremens  pet  byeji  ine  holy  cherche.  c  1386  CHAUCKR 
Merck.  T.  75  Mariage  is  a  fut  greet  sacrement.  c  1460 
Wisdom  1115  in  Macro  Plays  72  Ande  now  ye  be  reformyde 
by  be  sakyrment  of  penaunce.  (71440  Alphabet  of  Tales 
186  He  tuke  his  sacramentis  of  holy  kurk  and  dyed.  1460 
Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  37^/2  Ity  the  sacrament  of  matrymonie. 
c  1475  Marl.  Contin.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  491  A  pestilence 
..folowede  soone  after  at  Cantebrigge,  causynge  moche 
peple  to  dye  as  sodenly  as  madde  men  whhowte  the  sacra- 
mentes  of  the  churche.  1509  FISHER  Hen.  /'//,  ^Vks.  (i87_6) 
273  The  true  byleue  that  he  had  in  god,  in  his  chirche  &  in 
the  sacramenles  therof,  whiche  he  receyued  all  with  mer- 
uaylous  deuocion,  namely  in  the  sacrament  of  penaunce,  the 
sacrament  of  the  auter,  &  the  sacrament  of  anelynge.  1604 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Catechism^  Q.  What  meanest  thou  by 
this  word  Sacramentl  A.  I  mean  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  mi  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us  [etc.]. 


1647  CLAKF.NDON  Hist.  Rcb.  i.  §_  198  [They  suffered]  the 
Sacraments  themselves  to  be  administered  where  the  people 
had  most  mind  to  receive  them.  1657  Pcnit.  Conf.  iv.  49 
The  Sacrament  of  Penance  will  supply  all  other  defects. 
1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  ^4/fo/.  416  The  fact  of  a  parishioner  dying 
without  the  Sacraments  through  his  fault  is  terrible  to  him. 
b.  /;/  sacrament  \  sacramcntally.  rare. 

1628  R.  Field,  Ofilte  Church  in.  App.  205  The  crucified 
body  of  Christ  thy  sonne,  which  is  here  present  in  mystery, 
and  sacrament. 

2.  spec,  (with  the}.  The  Lord's -Supper,  Eucharist 
or  Holy  Communion.  Often  called  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  (esp. 
formerly)  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Phr.  To  receive, 
take  the  sacrament,  to  communicate. 

a  1223  Ancr.  R,  268  Al  be  deofies  strenc5e  melteS  Jinruh 
be  grace  of  (>e  holi  sacrament,,  .bet  ;e  iseoft  ase  ofte  ;i>e  |>e 
preo>t  me^eS  &  sacre3  bet  meidenes  bearn,  Jesu.  1303 
R,  IJKi'NNE  Handl.  Synne  10198  pe  folk  £>at  to  ^e  pre->te 
went  For  to  receyue  \>e.  sacrament,  a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter 
vi.  i  Comunynge  of  sacrament  of  be  autere.  lypAyenb.  i\ 
pe  sacrement  of  be  wyefde.  1387  TRKVISA  H  igdcn  (Rolls) 
V.  231  He  ordeynede . .  f>at  pe  grayel  and  be  offer t or ie 
schulde  be  i-seide  to  fore  \>c  sacrement  [otig.  ante  sacrijl- 
ciunt\.  c  1440  A Iphabct  of  Tales  339  He  bad  a  glide  frcnd, 
a  preste,  Jjat  .said  a  nies  for  hym  and  o fired  }?e  sacrament 
for  hym.  1500-20  DUN  BAR  Poems  ix.  86  Anis  in  ilie  :jeir  to 
tak  the  sacrament.  1509  FISHER  Hen.  VII,  Wks.  11876)  273 
The  sacrament  of  the  auter  he  receyued  at  inyd-lent,  & 
agayne  vpun  eester  day.  1534  MOKE  Treat.  Passion  Wks. 
I337-  2  Onelye  this  blessed  sacrament  is  called  and  knowne 
by  ihe  name  of  sacrament  alone.  1610  R.  FIKLD  Of  t/u- 
Clutrclt  App.  104  bks.  I.  34  The  true  presence  ofChrists  body 
&  bloud  in  the  blessed  Sacrament.  1647  CLARENDON  H  1st. 
Reb.  i.  §  199  The  obliging  all  persons  to  come  up  to  tho^e 
rails  to  receive  the  Sacrament.  1712  AKBUTHNOT  John  Bull 
in.  viii,  They  never  had  a  quiet  night's  rest,  for  getting  up 
in  the  morning  to  early  sacraments.  1804  SOUTMKV  in  Ann. 
Rev.  II.  202  They  received  the  sacrament  weekly.  1835 
ALISON  Hist.  Enrobe  (1847)  IV.  136  A  courageous  priest . . 
at  the  haxard  of  his  life,  often  administered  to  her  the 
Sacrament. 

b.  The  consecrated  elements,  esp.  the  bread  or 
Host. 

a  1223  Ancr.  R.  68  Ut  of  chirche  burle  ne  holde  }e  none 
tale  mid  nono  moniie,  nuh  bereS  wurSschipe  berto,  uor  be 
holi  sacrament  bet  50  iseod  her  burh.  1395  PURVEY  Rcinonstr. 
(1851)  40  The  sacrament  of  the  auteer,  which  is  whight  and 
round,  visible  and  palpable.  1419  in  S.  Hentley  Excerpt. 
Hist.  (1831)30  The  box  or  vessell  in  the  whiche  the  precious 
sacrement  is  in.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Com- 
munion, Without  any  eleuacion,  or  shewing  the  Sacrament 
to  the  people.  1645  EVELYN  Diary  26  Mar.,  The  Sacrament 
being  this  day  expos'd,  and  the  reliques  of  the  Holy  Crosse. 
1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanks  Trav.  216  The  people  never 
behold  the  blessed  Sacrament,  but  they  bow  their  face  to 
the  ground. 

C.  To  take  or  receive  the  sacrament  (to  do  some- 
thing, or  upon  a  matter) :  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion as  a  confirmation  of  one's  word. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  ii.  28  Ten  thousand  French 
haue  tane  the  Sacrament,  To  ryue  their  dangerous  Artillei  ie 
Vpon  no  Christian  soule  but  English  Talbot.  1594  -  - 
Rich,  III,  r.  iv.  208.  1601  —  Al?s  Well  iv.  iii.  156 
He  take  the  Sacrament  on't.  1681  Trial  S.  Colledge  65 
Mr.  Lun.  \  will  take  the  Sacrament  upon  it,  what  I  say 
is  true.  1691  LUTTKELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  191  The  Irish 
under  col.  Clifford  had  took  the  sacrament  to  fight  it  out 
to  the  last  man.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  n.  vi,  Notwith- 
standing the  positiveness  of  Mrs  Partridge,  who  would  have 
taken  the  sacrament  upon  the  matter,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  schoolmaster  was  entirely  innocent.  Ibid.  xvn.  iv. 
1876  TENNYSON  Harold  iv.  i,  Harold.  Morcar  and  Edwin, 
will  ye  upon  path,  Help  us  against  the  Norman?  Morcar. 
With  good  will ;  Yea,  take  the  Sacrament  upon  it,  king. 
f  d.  used  in  oaths.  Obs. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxlv.  41  Ane  fleschour  swoir  be 
the  sacrament,  And  be  Chrystis  blud  maist  innocent,  Nevir 
fatter  flesch  saw  man  with  E.  1573  New  Custom  ).  ii, 
Sacrament  of  God,  who  hath  hearde  suche  a  knaue?  1575 
Gamm.  Gurton  i.  iii.  27  Gogs  sacrament,  I  would  she  had 
lost  tharte  out  of  her  bellie  ! 

3.  In  widened  application  :  a.  Something  likened 
to  the  recognized  sacraments,  as  having  a  sacred 
character  or  function  ;  a  sacred  seal  set  upon  some 
part  of  man's  life ;  the  pledge  of  a  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  man. 

rti34o  HA.MPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  i  pis  psalme  contens  pe 
sacrament  of  all  chosen  men.  1399  GOWKR  Praise  of  Peace 
30;  The  pes  is  as  it  were  a  sacrement  Tofore  the  god.  1563 
Homilies  n.  Common  Prayer  fy  Sac  ram.  146  b,  And  so  was 
circumcision  a  sacrament,  whiche  preached  vnto  the  out- 
warde  senses  the  inwarde  cuttyng  away  of  the  forcskyn  of 
the  harte,  and  sealed  and  made  sure  in  the  hartes  of  the 
circumcised,  the  promise  of  god.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  42  Hereunto  the  Lord  addeth  the  Rainbow,  a  new 
Sacrament,  to  scale  his  mercifull  Couenant  with  the  earth, 
not  to  drowne  the  same  anymore.  1679  CBOWKB^M&A 
Statesman  iv.  65  Nature  gives  man  a  Sacrament  In  Ins 
own  blood,  never  to  huit  a  woman.  1841  EMERSON  Lect., 
Man  the  Reformer  \v^  (Bohn)  II.  243  Economy  is  a  high, 
humane  office,  a  sacrament,  when  its  aim  is  grand.  1899 
W.  R.  INGE  C/ir.  Myst.  vii.  258  To  the  true  mystic,  life 
itself  is  a  sacrament. 

b.  A  type,  token,  sign,  or  symbol.     Const,  tf. 

Derived  from  the  accepted  definition  of  a  sacrament  as  a 

'  sign  of  grace '.  Quot.  1660  exhibits  an  attempt  to  assign  to 

the  word  a  general  sense  in  which  the  specific  applications 

are  included. 

iS34  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1331/1  For  they  make 
theym  wene,  that.. it  is  none  other  but  a  bare  sacrament 
onelye,  that  is  to  wytte  a  token,  a  figure,  a  sygne  or  memo- 
riall  of  his  bodye  and  hys  bloude  crucified  and  shed.  1563 
Homilies  u.  Repair.  Ch.  85  The  Temple.. was  a  figure,  a 
Sacrament,  or  a  signification  of  Christe.  1660  JER.  TAYLOH 


Worthy  Communicant  i.  §  3.  61  When  Jonathan  shot  his 
arrows  beyond  the  boys,  lie  then  by  a  sacrament  sent  salva- 
tion unto  David.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  \\.  xx\  ii. 
(1876)  486  This  second  death  is  never  set  forth  as  a  sacrament 
of  immortality.  1904  A.  R.  WIUIHAM  Epist.  Consolations 
vii.  87  Doubtless  also  those  mysterious  contents  of  the  inner 
sancluary.  .were  copies  of  heavenly  realities..;  signs  and 
sacraments  they  mu.st  have  Leen  of  God's  mercy  and  j  usticc. 
c.  A  mystery;  something  secret  or  having  a 
secret  meaning.  [After  L.  saframenlitm ,  used  by 
Tertullian  and  in  the  Old  Latin  and  Vulgate  Bibles 
as  a  rendering  of  /tuffTT/pto/',] 

1382  Wye  LI  F  Dan.  ii.  30  This  sacrament,  or  hid  trewtlie 
[Vulg.  sacramcntuni  hoc}.  —  i  Tim.  iii.  16  And  opynly  it 
is  a  greet  sacrament  of  pile.  1388  —  Rev.  i.  20  The  sacra- 
ment [1382  mysterie,  or  priuytee]  of  the  seuene  s,tciri-. 
c  1400  tr.  Sea  eta  Secret.^  (/c:-.  Lordsh.  51  God.  .make  cleer 
Joure  vnderstondynge  to  pcrsayue  be  sacrament  of  ^is  science. 
a  1600  HOOKER  l-'rag.  on  Sttcrawt-tits  in  Eccl.  P<<1.  (i:----.) 
II.  550  In  a  word  Sacraments  arc  God'.s  secrets,  discovered 
to  none  but  his  own  people.  1607  TUI-SELI.  l-'vur-f.  Beasts 
Ep.  Ded.  A  4  b,  Seeing  (Joel  liath  vsed  them  as  Sacraments 
or  Mysteries  to  containe  his  will.  1867  MANNING  in  Ess, 
Rclig.  $  Lit.  II.  362  All  the  words  of  Scripture  are  so  many 
sacraments  (or  mysteries). 

4.  An  oath  or  solemn  engagement,  esp.  one  which 
is  ratified  by  a  rite.     (Chiefly  as  a  Latinism.) 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  vi.  iSkeat)  1.  165  This..haue 
I  saide  for  no  liarmc,  ne  malyce  of  tho  persones,  but  oncly 
for  trouth  of  my  sacrement  in  my  leigcauncc.  c  1400  Datr. 
Troy  703  Here  I  aske  you  hertely  ^nt  ye  may  het  heit-, 
With  a  solemne  sacrement  on  bis  sure  gode,  All  be  forward 
to  fulfille,  t>at_ye  first  nutcle.  1430-40  LYIJG.  Bochas  viu. 
xv[i],  1 1494)  D  iv,  He  dyd  vaiye  1'rom  his  promyse  made  by 
>;icremente.  1461  Rolls  cf  Tarlt.  V.  483/1  Andtofore  theym 
make  ooth  and  Sacrament  convenient,  to  be  true  and  louly 
Subgettes.  1596  SIT.NSI-.K  /•.  i^.  v.  i.  25  This  doubtfull  cau><j?, 
jiglit  Can  h;irdly  but  by  Sacrament  be  tnde,  Or  el>e  by 
ordele,  or  by  bloodily  fi^lit.  1611  11.  JONSON  Catiline  i,  I. 
Wks.  (1616)  693  Nothing  wants,  then.  IJnt  that  we  take  a 
solemne  sacrament.  To  strengthen  our  designe.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud,  hp.  \.  vii.  25  Nor  are  the  deepest  sacra- 
ments or  desperate  imprecations  of  any  force  to  perswade 
where  reason  only,  and  necessary  mediums  must  induce. 
1752  YoUNG  Brothers  \\,  i,  Those  whom  I  swore,  before 
they  parted  hence,  In  dreadful  sacraments  of  wine  and 
blood,  To  bring  back  such  reports,  ns  hhou'd  destroy  him. 
1801  ELIZ.  HELMK  St.  Marg.  Cave  (1819)  I.  78  An  infant  at 
whose  baptism  she  [as  sponsor]  had  taken  a  sacrament  to 
sustain  and  instruct  in  the  be.st  manner  she  was  able.  1832 
Blackw.  J/iiiT.  XXXII.  6oy  1'ound  by  no  sacrament  of 
military  obedience  to  the  state.  1890  R.  UKIDGKS  Shorter 
Poems  1.7  Have  not  the  young  flowers  been  con  tent,  Plucked 
ere  their  buds  could  blow,  To  seal  our  sacrament? 

5.  Roman    Law.   The    sacramcntum    or    pledge 
which  each   of  the  pai  tics   deposited   or  became: 
bound  for  before  beginning  a  suit. 

1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains  iv.  §  12  The  procedure  in  those 
leg  is  actiones  was  in  one  or  other  of  five  modes, — by  sacra- 
ment, by  petition  for  a  judge  [etc.].  1886  —  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XX.  682/1  He  required  sureties  from  the  parties  for  the 
eventual  payment  by  him  who  was  unsuccessful  of  the  sacra- 
ment lie  had  offered  to  stake. 

Q.  attrib.  (sense  2),  as  sacrament-wine  ;  "f  sacra- 
ment-box, a  pyx  ;  '[  sacrament-cloth,  a  cloth  or 
veil  for  covering  the  pyx  ;  f  sacrament-house,  a 
tabernacle;  sacrament-money,  the  alms  collected 
at  Holy  Communion,  formerly  used  as  a  fund  for 
poor-relief;  Sacrament  Sunday,  the  Sunday  on 
which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated  (in  Scot- 
land formerly  only  once  or  twice  a  year). 

c  1440  A  iphabet  of  Talcs  112  On  }'e  morn  sho  went  vnto 
J>e  preste,  and  askid  of  hym  how  many  hostis  war  in  J>e 
*sacrament-box  in  ^e  kurk.  1335-6  Rcc.  St.  Mary  at  Hill 
369  Item,  ffor  dressy ng  of  ij  *sacrament  Clothes.  1853  ROCK 
Ch.  of  Fathers  IV.  xii.  206  Over  the  cup  itself  was  cast  the 
Sacrament  cloth,  or  piece  of  thin,  cloud-like  muslin, — pannus 
nebulatus.  1551  Inscr.  in  Deskford  Old  Ch.,  Banjffs.^  This 
present  loueable  vark  of  *sacrament  hous  maid,  .the  yeir  of 
god  1551.  1716  Rules  Disposal  Sacrament- Money  3  In  the 
appropriating  all  *  Sacrament  Money  to  the  Poor  only,  .they 
have  the  concurrent  Sense  of  the  whole  Church  of  England 
..for  above  an  100  Years  after  the  Reformation.  1860 
MRS.  W.  P.  BYRNE  Undercurrents  II.  77  note,  That  fund 
known  as  the  '  Sacrament  money '  is  a  relic  of  this  venerable 
custom.  1796  C.  SIMEON  in  Carus  Life  vi.  (1847)  121 
Sunday,  26th. — *Sacrament  Sunday  at  Moulin.  1897  '!AN 
MACLAKEN  '  Dr.  of  Old  School  \.  37  Black  he  wore  once  a  year, 
on  Sacrament  Sunday,  and,  if  possible,  at  a  funeral.  1698 
in  i^t/i  Rep.  Hist.  Jl/SS.  Comm.  App.  HI.  141  Theres  a  dis- 
covery of  a  designe  to  have  poysoned  his  Majesty  in  the 
*sacrament  wine  on  Christmas  day. 

SacraJUentCsifkrament),^.  rare.  [ad.med.L. 
sacrament-dre  to  bind  by  an  oath,  f.  sacrament  tun 
SACRAMENT  sb.  Cf.  Sp.,  Pg.  $acramentar^\ 

1.  trans.  To  bind  by  an  oath  or  solemn  engage- 
ment.    Const,  to  or  f  to  do,  also  against. 

Frequent  in  Sydney  Smith. 

1621-31  LAUD  Serm.  (1847)  55  When  desperate  men  have 
sacramented  themselves  to  destroy,  God  can  prevent  and 
deliver.  1804  SYD.  SMITH  Serm.  II.  218  A  nation  of  free 
men,  sacramented  together.  183$  EMERSON  in  Corr.  Carlylt 
i$-  E.  (1883)  I.  iii.  34  A  friend  of  mine  and  of  yours  remarked, 
. . '  that  people  were  not  here  as  in  England  sacramented  to 
organized  schools  of  opinion,  but  were  a  far  more  convert- 
ible audience'.  1860  —  Cond.  Life  vii.  160  All  those  who 
are . .  by  many  an  oath  of  the  heart,  sacramented  to  you. 

2.  To  make  sacred,  consecrate. 

1829  SouTHEvin^.  Rev.  XLI.  212  Thejprincewas  assured, 
also,.,  that,  .his  name  was  sacramented  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  [Literal  rendering  from  Pg.J  1844  N.  Brit.  Rev.  I. 
128  Chivalry  might  well  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  religion, 
for  religion  sacramented  profession. 

Sacramental  (sjekrame-ntal),  a.  and  st>.     [a. 


SACRAMENTAL. 

F.  sacramental  (now  sacranientel}  or  ad.  late  L. 
sacranienlal-is,  f.  sacramtnt-um  :  see  SACRAMENT 
and  -AL.]  A.  adj. 

I.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  sacrament 
of  the  Church. 

c 1400  LOVE  Bonaz-ent.  Mirr.  (1908)  302  In  this  goslly 
mete  and  sacramentale  commemoracioun  of  oure  lord  Jesu. 
1451  CAI'GKAVE  Life  St.  A  ug.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  25  In  be  time  of 
baptising,  whan  \K  principal  sacramental  wordes  wer  said. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531  >  15  Penaunce,  bothe  sacra- 
mentall, whiche  is  secrete,  and  also  solemne  or  open  pen- 
aunce.  1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  384/1  What 
meaneth  he  other  then  that.. we  bee  borne  agame  by  the 
sacramentall  water  and  the  sacramentall  worde?  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Iviii.  §  2  To  make  complete  the  out- 
ward substance  of  a  sacrament,  there  is  required  an  outward 
forme,  which  forme  sacramentall  elements  receiue  from 
sacramentall  words.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  Pref.,  \Vks. 
1851  IV.  16  Afterwards  it  was  brought  so  Sacramentall, 
that  no  adultery  or  desertion  could  dissolve  it.  1737  WATER- 
LAND  Rev.  Doctr.  Eucharist  v.  136  But  as  there  is  a  Sacra-  | 
mental  Feeding  and  a  Spiritual  Feeding ;  and  as  the  , 
Spiritual  is  the  nobler  of  the  two  [etc.].  1899  W.  K.  INGE 
Chr.  Myst.  vii.  255  There  are  three  requisites,  .for  the 
validity  of  a  sacramental  act. 

b.  Iransf.  with  reference  to  non-Christian  reli- 
gious rites. 

1851  D.  WILSON  Arclizol.  Scot.  i.  v.  102  The  petty  perse- 
cutions with  which  the  natives  sought  to  revenge  the  de- 
struction of  their  sacramental  stone.  1886  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXI.  137/2  Mystic  sacrifices  of  this  sacramental  type  pre- 
vailed also  among  the  heathen  Semites. 
C.  fig. 

1874  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Breakf.  P.  582  The  sacramental 
rites  of  fellowship  In  common  woe.  1877  DOUDKN  Stud. 
Lit.  (1890)  246  The  little  action  of  laying  her  head  upon 
her  father's  knee  was  endowed  with  sacramental  efiicacy. 

d.  spec.  Pertaining  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion,  The  Sacramentall 
bread  or  wyne.  1635  QUARLES  Emtl.  v.  x.  (1718)  285  Daily 
fed  With  sacred  wine,  and  sacramental  bread.  1704  NELSON 
J'cst.  /*,  Fasts  iii.  II.  (1739)  472  It  was  their  Office  to  deliver 
the  Sacramental  Elements.. to  the  People.  1827111  Hag- 
Xr.rd's  Eccl.  Rep.  II.  32  Any  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
sacramental  alms  collected  at  Queen  Square  Chapel  within 
my  parish.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  181  The 
laws  which  instituted  the  Sacramental  Test  were  passed 
without  the  smallest  difficulty.  1862  H.  MARKYAT  I  'car  in 
Sweden  II.  274  Sacramental  safe  of  Gotland  marble.  1863 
Chambers'  Bk.  Days  I.  732/1  A  person  came  to  my  father 
(a  clergyman)  and  asked  him  for  a  '  sacramental  shilling^' — 
i.  e.  one  out  of  the  alms  collected  at  the  Holy  Communion, 
to  be  made  into  a  ring  and  worn  as  a  cure  for  epilepsy. 

e.  Of  religious   doctrine  and   the  like  i    Based 
upon  the  sacraments ;   characterized  by  insistence 
upon  the  importance  of  the  sacraments. 

1871  [see  SACERDOTAL  a.  2].  1879  R.  T.  SMITH  Basil  Gt. 
x.  116  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  held  sacramental  doctrine. 
1898  ILLINGWORTH  Div.  Immanence  vi.  142  The  religion 
of  the  Incarnation  . .  was  essentially  and  fundamentally 
sacramental. 

f.  Applied,  in  Scotland,  to  communicants. 

1818  CHALMERS  in  Hanna  Mem.  (1850)  II.  198,  I  cannot 
leave  Glasgow  till  Tuesday,  .owing  to  my  having  to  meet 
a  few  more  sacramental  people  on  Monday. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  relating  to,  or  expressed  by 
an  outward  sign  or  symbol  (see  SACRAMENT  3  b). 

1534  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1334/2  The  verye  naturall 
bodye  and  bloude  of  Christ  in  the  forme  of  breade  and  wyne, 
be  bothe  sacramentall  sygnes,  because  they  sygnifye  and 
also  sacramental  thinges  because  they  be  sygnified.  1605 
BACON  Adv.  Learn.  II.  xi.  §  3  That  Ceremonies,  Characters, 
and  Charmes  doe  worke,  not  by  any  Tacite  or  Sacramentall 
contract  with  euill  spirits,  but  [etc.].  1653  JtRt  TAYLOR 
Serin,  for  Year,  Winter  xii.  155  Though  I  cannot  think  that 
Nature  was  so  sacramentall,  as  to  point  out  the  holy  and 
mysterious  Trinity  by  the  triangle  of  the  heart.  1664  H. 
MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  221  Their  whole  Camp  was  but  one  living 
andniovingSacramentallniageof  Christand  his  Body.  1845 
S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  III.  307  Eck  explained  the 
sacrifice  as  merely  a  sacramental  sign,  in  remembrance  of 
that  which  was  orlered  up  on  the  cross.  1874  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist.  I.  vii.  167  In  a  further  stage  the  land  becomes  the 
sacramental  tie  of  all  public  relations. 

3.  Of  an  oath,  obligation,  etc. :  Peculiarly  sacred ; 
ratified  by  a  religious  sanction. 

In  quots.  1460  and  1644  the  reference  maybe  loan  oath  con- 
firmed by  the  taking  of  the  sacrament  (see  SACRAMENT  2  c). 

1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  250  In  this  Parlement  the 
lordes  desired  of  the  Kyng  to  make  his  sacramental  oth 
byfore  the  puple.  1644  K-CnAS.  I  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  III. 

II.  753  That  holy  Religion  which,  when  We  receiv'd  the 
Crown  and  Scepter  of  this  Kingdom,  We  took  a  most  solemn 
Sacramental  Oath  to  profess  and  protect.     1697  EVELYN 
Nninism.  iii.  78  Contrary  to  the  most  Sacramental  Obliga- 
tions.   1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  xxyii,  The  fulfilment  of 
her  father's  lifelong  ambition  about  this  library  was  a  sacra- 
mental obligation  for  Romola. 

f  b.  '  Sworn ' ;  pledged  as  if  by  an  oath.   Obs. 

i665GLANVlLLZte/!  Van.  Dogm.  79  Depriving  themselves 
.  .of  their  Liberty  in  Philosophy  by  a  sacramental  adherence 
to  an  Heathen  Authority. 

c.  ?  Bound  by  a  soldier's  oath  (with  secondary 
allusion  to  sense  i).  poet,  nonce-use. 

1784  COWPER  Task  n.  349  He.. trains,  by  ev'ry  rule  Of 
holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war,  The  sacramental  host  of 
God's  elect  ! 

4.  Roman  Law.  Belonging  to  an  action  in  which 
a  sacramentum  or  pledge  was  deposited  by  each  of 
the  parties  beforehand. 

1861  MAINE  Anc.  Law  iii.  48  The  alien. .could  not  sue 
by  the  Sacramental  Action.  1886  MUIRHEAD  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XX.  683/1  Forfeiture  of  the  sacramental  cattle,  sheep 
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or  money  that  would  follow  a  verdict  that  an  oath  had 
been  unjust. 

5.  jocular.  Of  a  form  of  speech :  Sacred  to  the 
occasion,  '  consecrated '. 

1896  Daily  NC-MS  26  Feb.  3/3  With  regard  to  the  wager 
of  a  guinea  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  the  presence 
of  mind  at  the  time  to  utter  the  sacramental  word  '  done  '. 
1898  Times  29  Oct.  11/4  As  Lord  Rosebery  remarked  last 
ni"ht  in  coyly  introducing  the  sacramental  quotation,  many 
things  besides  Waterloo  have  been  won  in  the  playing-fields 
of  Eton. 

B.  st. 

1.  Eccl.  A  rite,  ceremony,  or  observance  analo- 
gous to  a  sacrament,  but  not  reckoned  among  the 
sacraments  ;  e.g.  the  use  of  holy  water  and  of  holy 
oil,  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

1529  Petition  of  Commons  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1856)  I. 
194  To  exact  and  take  of  your  humble  servants  divers  sums 
of  money  for  the  sacraments  and  sacramentals  of  Holy 
Church.  1536  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  fy  Lett.  (1902) 
11.27  That  the  sacramentes  and  sacramentalles  be  duely 
and  reuerently  ministred  in  their  parishes.  1654  J  EH,  TAYLOR 
Real  Pres.  77  The  Eucharist  it  self  was  in  the  external  and 
ritual  part,  an  imitation  of  a  custome  and  a  sacramental 
already  in  use  among  the  Jews.  ^1662  HEYLIN  Land 
Intiod.  (1668)  10  Marriage,  Orders,  Confirmation,  and  the 
Visitation  (though  not  the  Extream  Unction)  of  the  Sick 
being  retained  under  the  name  of  Sacramentals.  1850  S. 
WILUKRFORCH  in  Life  (1886!  II.  ii.  65  Craving  after  confes- 
sion and  absolution,  &c.  as  sacramentals.  1892  Month  Nov. 
440  Sacramentals  are  certain  outward  signs  and  usages  in- 
stituted by  the  Church,  which  are  the  occasion  of  grace  and 
blessing  to  those  who  piously  use  them. 

f  2.  Occas.  used  for :  Something  which  pertains 
to  a  sacrament ;  a  constituent  part  of  a  sacrament. 

1619  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  i  Tliess.  \.  6  (1630)  52  Conies  it 
\sc.  sitting  at  Holy  Communion]  vnder  the  Mandate,  Hoc 
facile"!  then  is  it  amongst  the  Sacramentals  of  the  Supper. 
For  (hoc  facite )  comprizeth  not  Circumstantials,  but  Sacra- 
mentals.  1633  T.  MORTON  Discharge  80,  81  That  which 
wee  are  taught  of  him  here,  is,  that  these  words  Cup,  and 
Testament,  although  they  be  Sacramentalls,  yet  are  they 
not  to  be  called  The  Sacramentals. 

Sacramentalism  (sa:krame-ntaliz'm).  [f. 
prec.  +  -ISM.]  ^  SACHAMENTARIANISM. 

1861  GOLDW.  SMITH  Led.  Mod.  Hist.  Pref.  4  Sacerdotal- 
ism,  sacramentalism  [etc.].  1881  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  IV. 
1 86  The  revival  of  sacramentalism ..  found  a  voice  in  Keble. 

Sacramentalist  (ssekraine-utalist).  rare.  [f. 
SACRAMENTAL  +  -IST.] 

1.  =  SACHAMENTARIAN  B.  r. 

1840  tr.  Lfriucnbcrg's  Persecut.  Lutheran  Ch.  in  Prussia, 
In  this  sense  I  am.. a  Lutheran,  and  herein  I  separate  my- 
self from  all  sects,  whether  Papists,  Sacramentalists,  Ana- 
baptists, or  others. 

2.  One  who  holds  '  high '  doctrine  in  regard  to 
the  sacraments. 

1880  SHORTHOUSE  J.  fnglcsant  v,  [Hobbes  loq.}  We,  doubt- 
less, and  not  they,  are  the  true  sacramentalists,  that  is,  the 
seekers  for  the  hidden  and  the  Divine  truth.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  take  the  Sacrament  in  the  English  Church. 

Sacramentality  (sa^kramentx-Hti).    [-in.] 

Sacramental  character. 

1660  JLR.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  11.  iii.  Rule  9  §  31  He 
therefore  tnat  takes  this  [the  wine]  away,  takes  away  the 
very  Sacramentality  of  the  mystery.  1843  NEALE  &  WEBB 
Symbolism  Ch.  Introd.  Ess.  26  Sacramentality  is  that  cha- 
racteristic which  so  strikingly  distinguishes  ancient  eccle- 
siastical architecture  from  our  own.  1887  C.  W.  WOOD 
Marriage  31  The  Sacramentality  of  the  contract  depends 
solely  on  two  facts. 

Sacramentally  (steikraine-ntali),  adv.  [f. 
SACRAMENTAL  +  -LY2.] 

1.  In  a  sacramental  manner ;  after  the  manner  of 
a  sacrament. 

e  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  170  pis  oost  is  breed  in  his 
kynde,  as  ben  ober  oostes  unsacrid,  and  sacramentaliche 
Goddis  bodi.  c  1422  HOCCLEVK  Learn  to  die  25  How  a  man 
sacramentally  Receyue  me  shal  wel  and  worthyly.  1533 
MORE  Anrui,  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1065/2  Thys  is  ment..of 
theym  that  receyue  the  sacrament,  not  onelye  sacrament- 
allye,  but  also  effectually.  1609  DOWNAM  Chr.  Liberty  15 
You  haue  been.. by  baptisme  sacramentally  vnited  to  the 
body  of  Christ.  1736  CHANDLER  Hist.  Persec.  191  The 
Counsellor  must  absolve  him  sacramentally.  1884  A.  R. 
PENNINGTON  Il7iclif\m.  253  When  it  has  come  to  be  sacra- 
mentally the  body  of  Christ,  it  is  still  bread  substantially. 

f  2.  By  way  of  oath  or  solemn  obligation.    06s. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  S tujfe  34  In  generous  reguerdonment 
whereof  he  sacramentally  obliged  himselfe,  that  [etc.].  1654 
1  PALAEMON'  Friendship  26  Did  not  the  satisfying  ofCurins 
his  Lust  cost  him  the  lives  of  his  dearest  and  Sacrumentally- 
combined  Partners? 

Sacrame'ntalness.    rare.    [-NESS.]     The 

quality  of  being  sacramental  (see  the  adj.). 

1633  D.  R[OGERS]  Treat.  Sacram.  I.  66  Pollute  not.. the 
Sacramentalnesse  and  Symbolicalnesse  of  the  things  of  God 
by  your  unsutablenesse.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  222 
The  Sacrameutalness  of  the  Jewish  Church  in  reference  to 
the  Christian. 

Sacramentarian  (ssekramentea'rian),  a.  and 
sb.  [f.  mod.L.  sacramenldri-us  SACRAMENTAHY  + 
-AN.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Hist.  Relating  to  the  views  held  by  the 'Sacra- 
mentarians' in  regard  to  the  Eucharist  (see  B.  i). 

1640  lip.  HALL  Chr.  Modcr.  n.  viii.  53  As  for  the  Sacra- 
mentarian quarrels,  Lord,  how  bitter  have  theybeene.  1674 
HICKMAN  Hist.  Quinquart.  (ed.  2)  50  The  Sacramentarian 
Controversie.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  n.  i.  §  24  He 
boasts  that  Luther  predicted  the  deaths  of  Zwingle,  Carlo- 
stadt,  and  CEcolampadius  as  the  punishment  of  their  sacra- 
mentarian  hypothesis.  1845  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Ess.  Dcvclopm, 


SACRAMENTARY. 

287  Ernest!  seems  to  consider  the  [Syrian]  school,  in  modern 
language,  Sacramentarian. 

2.  gen.  Relating  to  the  sacraments  (or  to  '  high  ' 
doctrine  in  regard  to  them). 

1865  LI-XKV  Ration.  I.  287  Among  the  Protestants  the  same 
tendency  is  displayed  with  equal  force  in  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  what  is  termed  the  Sacramentarian  principle.  1878 
HAVNE  Purit.  Rev.  iii.  85  He  [Laud]  does  not  seem  to  have 
gone  much  upon  Sacramentarian  symbolism. 

B.  st>. 

1.  Hist.  A  name  given  by  Luther  to  those  Pro- 
testant theologians  (esp.  Zwingli  and  CEcolampa- 
dius)  who  maintained  that  it  is  merely  in  a  '  sacra- 
mental' ormetaphorical  sense  (/  sacramentaliter  sive 
^TtuvviiiKw  ',  Zwingli)  that  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  Eucharist  are  called  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Hence  used  in  the  1  6th  c.  (by  opponents) 
as  a  general  name  for  all  deniers  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence. 

1535  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng,  (1856)  II.  ix.  403  The  ana- 
baptists and  sacramentarians.  1537  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser. 
III.  111.  128  That  the  Kyng  his  Hyghtnes  and  Cownsell  to 
be  become  Sacramentarians.  1624  BEDELL  Lett.  ii.  47  The 
vehement  speeches  of  Luther  and  some  of  his  followers 
against  those  whom  they  call  the  Sacramentarians.  1782 
PHIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  IX.  194  Cranmer,  whilst  he 
was  a  Lutheran,  consented  to  the  burning  of  John  Lambert 
and  Ann  Askew..;  and  when  he  was  a  Sacramentarian  he 
was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Joan  Bocher,  an  Arian.  1903 
Corner.  Mod.  Hist.  II.  x.  333  Zwingli.  .made  this  Sacra- 
ment purely  symbolical..  .In  this  he  was  followed  by  the 
later  Sacramentarians. 

2.  Hist.  A  nickname  given  to  the  early  Methodists 
at  Oxford.      (See  quot.  1733.) 

J733  Oxf.  Methodists  7  The  young  Gentlemen,  .thought 
it  requisite  to  Communicate  as  often  as  they  had  Oppor- 
tunity; which  at  Oxford  is  once  a  Week;  and  hence  their 
lll-willers  gave  them  the  Name  of  Sacramentarians.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XI.  623/2  To  the  name  of  Methodists 
two  others  were  quickly  added,  viz.  those  of  Sacramen- 
tarians and  the  Godly  club. 

3.  One   who    holds   '  high  '   doctrine   as  to   the 
sacraments. 

1651  BIGGS  AVw  Disp.  p  214  The  transubstantial  migration 
of  the  grapy  juice  of  the  papall  Sacramentarians.  1870 
SPURGEON  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  1.  10  Ye  Ritualists,  ye  Sacra- 
mentarians. 

Sacrameiita  riaiiism.  [f.  prec.  +  -IS.M.] 
'  High  '  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  sacraments  (ct. 
prec.  B.  3). 

1882  Athenxnm  9  Sept.  335/1  The  advance  of  sacerdotal- 
ism and  sacramentarianism.  1903^"?.  GeorgeVi.  191  The 
Broad-Church  Sacramentarianism  of  Mr.  Shorthouse. 
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Sacrame'iitarist.    rare 
ARIAN  B.  i 
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SACHAMENT- 


1828  PISEY  Hist.  Enq.  I.  16  An  edict  of  1534.. which  di- 
rected the  immediate  expulsion  of  Anabaptists  and  Sacra- 
mentarists  from  Bremen. 

Sacramentary  (soekrame'ntari),  a.  and  sb. 
Now  rare.  Also  6  -arie,  Sc.  -aire.  [ad.  med. 
and  mod.L.  sacramenlari-us  (=  F.  sacramenlaire ; 
as  sb.  =  G.  sacramentirer,  sacramenter,  both  used 
by  Luther),  f.  L.  sacramentuni :  see  SACRAMENT 
and  -ARY.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining   to  the   sacraments  of  the 
Church  ;  a.  Hist.  •=  SACRAMENTARIAN  A.  i.    Of  a 
person  :  Holding  Sacramentarian  views. 

1563  HAKDING  A  nsiu.  to  Jewel  v.  vi.  (1564)  98  Berengarius 
first  beganne  openly  to  sowe  the  wicked  sede  of  the  sacra- 
mentane  heresie.  1600  J.  HAMILTON  Facile  Traict.  327 
Thir  sacramentaire  Ministers,  to  hyde  this  trew  worscheping 
of  God  be  sacrifice . .  hes  mutilat  this  passage.  1830  COLERIDGE 
Tablf-t.  20  May,  Arnauld,  and  the  other  learned  Romanists, 
aie  irresistible  against  the  low  Sacramentary  doctrine. 

b.  Relating  to  '  high '  doctrine  in  regard  to  the 
sacraments. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  149  These  Sacra- 
meutarie  doctors  [orig.  les  Pap isles,  quant  a  lenr  nombrc 
,te  sett  Sacremens}.  1884  G.  SMITH  Short  Hist.  Chr.  Mis- 
sions n.  vi.  74  All  missionary  effort  which  did  not  proceed 
on  sacerdotal  and  sacramentary  lines. 

c.  gen. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trap.  L  i.  He  hire  them  that  make 
their  wafers  or  sacramentary  gods,  to  minge  them  after  the 
same  sort.     1641    T.   EDWARDS  Keas.  agst.  Independ.  Ep. 
Ded    2  The  controversie  of  that  age  was  concerning  the 
Sacrament  of  the  LordsSupper,  beinggenerallystiled  Bellum. 
Sacramentarium,  and  the  Saciamentary  Controversie.  1647 
TRAPP  Comm.  Gal.  v.   26  It  was  this  vice  [i.e.  vainglory] 
that     bred  the  Sacramentary  war  that  is  not  yet  ended.  1837 
Penny  Cycl.  VII.  196/2  The  question  as  to  the  sacramentary 
efficacy  which  has  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the  rite  [of 
circumcision]. 

B.  sb. 

1.  flisl.  =  SACRAMENTARIAN  B.  i. 

1538  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  f,  Lett.  (1902)  II.  148 
Certain  persones  denyeng  the  holy  sacrament  of  Christes 
blessed  body  and  blud  of  suche  opinion  as  commonly  they 
calle  Sacramentaries.  1631  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  i. 
86  The  Divisions  that  are  between  old  and  new  Sacra- 
mentaries. 1732  NEAL  Hist.  Purit.  I.  29  The  king  began 
to  discover  his  zeal  against  the  Sacramentaries  (as  those 
were  called  who  denied  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Eucharist).  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xv.  339  A  few 
years  later,  a  sacramentary  had  ceased  to  be  a  criminal. 

f  2.  One  who  holds  '  high '  doctrine  as  to  the 
sacraments.  Obs.rare-1. 

1595  HUBBOCKE  Apol.  Infants   Unbapt.   30  Zwinglius.. 
calleth  them  Sacramentaries  who  attribute  so  much  grace 
to  the  sacrament,  so  much  vertue  to  Baptisme  of  it  selfe. 


SACRAMENTATED. 

3.  [med.L.  sacrdntentariuml\  An  early  form  of 
office-book  in  the  Western  Church,  containing  the 
rites  and  prayers  belongingtotheseveralsacraments. 

1624  USSHER  Answ.  Jesuit  Irel.  200  Such  is  the  prayer.. 
inGnmoldushisSacramentarie,  x68sSTiLLiNGFL.C>?-;^. Brit. 
iv.  230  The  Sacramentary  of  Gregory.  1832  W.  PALMER  Orig. 
Liturg.  I.  308  The  Sacramentary  comprised  the  collects  and 
the  canon  or  prayers  that  never  varied.  1844  LINGARD 
Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  vii.  293  note.  The  blessing. .may 
be  found  in  most  sacramentaries. 

t  Sacramentated, ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. 
med.L.  sacrament  at -us  (f.  sacramentum  SACRA- 
MENT) +  -ED.]  Made  into  a  sacrament,  received 
in  the  sacrament. 

1651  Ho  WELL  Venice  183  Impious  Priests.,  who  ev'ry  day 
receave  the  Sacramentated  Redeemer,  peradventure  more 
unworthily  then  Judas. 

Sacr  am  enter,  rare.  Also  6  -our.  [f.  SACRA- 
MENT sb.  +  -ER1.  In  sense  2  after  G.  sacramentcr 
(Luther).] 

fl.  ?  One  who  is  frequent  in  attendance  at  the 
sacrament.  Obs. 

1536  in  W.  A.  J.  Archbold  Somerset.  Rellg.  Ho.  (1892)  63 
Dociour  Tregonwell  sertefying  cornyshemen  to  be  very 
good  subjectes  and  sacramentours. 

2.   =  SACRAMENTAKIAN  B.  i. 

1845  S.  AUSTIN  Rankcs  Hist.  Kef.  III.  187  They  too  ex- 
horted  the  council  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  'Sacra- 
menters'. 

t  Sacramenting,  ppl.  a.  nonce-wd.  [-1x02.] 
?That  celebrates  the  Mass. 

1687  R.  WJS\*KSB&  Brief  Hist.  Times  i.  15  The  short- 
English  of  the  Device,  was,  to  make  as  Arrant,  a  Juglini;, 
sacramenting  Rascal  of  me,  (saving  the  Then  Kings  Evi* 
dences)  as  ever  Renounc'd  God  upon  the  Holy  Altar. 

Sa'cramentism.   rare  ~  *.  [f.  SACRAMENT  sb. 

+  -ISM.]   =  SACRAMENTARIANISM. 

1840  GLADSTONE  Ch.  Princ.  187  It  is  not  any  blind  sacra- 
mentism..that  she  would  inculcate. 

tSa'cramentize,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SACRA- 
MENT sb.  +  -IZE,]  intr.  To  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. Hence  Sacramentizing  vl>!.  sb.  or///.  #„ 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  flist.  xi.  v.  §  65  Ministers.. lawfully  or- 
dained..both  to  Preach  and  Sacramentize.  Ibid,  vii.  §  19 
That  the  Governing  part  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishops;  the  Teaching  and  Sacramentizing  in  the  Pres- 
byters. 

t  Sacramently,  adv.  Ols.  rare.  [f.  SACRA- 
MENT sb.  +  -LY*.]  Sacramentally. 

In  quot.  1624  perh.  a  misprint  for  Sacramentally, 

c  1425  Orolog.  Sapient,  vi.  in  Anglia  X. 369/8  He  is.. after 
be  manhede  sacramently  to  me  presente.  Ibid.  377/28  pere 
beb  summe  patte  in  this  horde  receyue  me  sacramently. 
1624  DARCIE  Birth  of  Heresies  xxi.  86  All  sacred  signes  or- 
dained by  God  in  the  Israelitish  Church,  though  they  really 
and  sacramently  represented  that  which  was  by  them 
figured .  .yet  did  [etc.]. 

Sacranal(sakre»'rial),a:.  Ornith.  [f.SACRARl- 
i'M  *  +  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
the  sacrarium  of  birds.  1890  COUES  Ornith.  ii.  iv.  211. 

I!  Sacrarium l  (sakre«-ri»m).  PI.  sacraria 
(-ria).  [L.  sacrarium,  f.  sacr-,  sacer  sacred,  holy  : 
see  -ARIUM.] 

1.  Roman  Antiq.    Any  place  in  which  sacred 
objects  were  deposited  and  kept ;  the  adytum  of  a 
temple ;  also,  a  small  apartment  in  a  house  where 
the  images  of  the  penates  were  kept. 

'  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  name  sacrarium  was 
sometimes  applied  to  a  place  in  which  a  statue  of  an  emperor 
was  erected  '  {Smith's  Diet.  Grk.  fy  Rom.  Antiq,,  1842,  s,v.). 

a  1746  HOLDSWORTH  Rem.  Virgil  (1768)  291  The  Lituus 
and  1'rabea  of  Romulus  and  the  Ancilia  were  kept  in  the 
Sacrarium  of  the  Salii.  1842  GWILT  Archit.  §  253  In  more 
magnificent  houses  there  were  the  sacrarium,  the  venereum, 
the  spha;risterium  [etc.]. 

b.  gen.  A  repository  for  what  is  sacred.     In 

1890  J.  MARTINEAU  Seat  Author.  Relig.  in.  ii.  300  If 
either  Church  or  Scripture  could  be  constituted  a  sacrarinm 
for  secluding  all  that  is  simply  divine. 

2.  Eccl.  a.  That  part  of  a  church  immediately 
surrounding  the  altar  or  communion  table;   also 
called  the  sanctuary. 

[1708-22  J.  HINGHAM  Orig.  Eccles.  vni.  vi.  §  2  The  Latins 
called  it  [sc.  the  chancel]  sacrarium,  'the  sanctuary':  as 
in  the  first  Council  of  Bracara,  which  forbids  laymen  to 
come  into  the  sanctuary  to  communicate.J     1727  Ace.  Cere- 
monies Coronations  31  In  the  midst  of  the  Area  or  Sacrarium 
before  the  Altar.    1846  Ecdesiologist  Apr.  134  By  the  sacra-    ' 
rium  we  mean  the  part  of  the  church  immediately  set  apart    I 
for  the   celebration  of  the  highest  mysteries,  into  which     • 
..none  but  the  clergy  would  ever,  under  ordinary  circum-    j 
stances,  be  allowed  to  enter:  the  part,  in  short,  which  in 
a  common  English  church  is  within  the  altar-rails.     1887 
/W/  Mall  G.  16  Nov.  5/4  The  tablet . .  instead  of  being    j 
within  the  sacrarium,  will  be  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel. 

attrib.  1848  B.  WEBB  Cont.  Ecclesiol.  173  There  are 
sacrarium-rails,  no  screen. 

b.   In  Roman  Catholic  tise  =  PISCINA  2. 

1848  Ecdesiologist  Gee.  157  note,  Sacrarium  In  the  present 
Roman  ritual  means  exclusively  the  piscina.  1853  ROCK 
Ch.  of  Fathers  IV.  xii.  167  The  piscina,  or  sacrarium. 

(i  Sacra-rium -.  Ornith.  [mod.L.,  f.  SACR-UM 
+  -ARIUM.]  (See  quot.) 

1890  COUES  Ornith.  \\.  iv.  209  Such  is  the  general  character 
of  a  bird's  complex  sacrarium,  as  I  name  the  whole  mass  of 
bones  that  are  ankylosed  together. 

t  Sacrary.  Obs.  Also  4-7  sacrarie,  5  sacraire, 
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-ayre,  sacrear,  sacrarye.  [a.  OF.  sacraire,  -eiret 
sacrarie,  ad,  L.  sacrarium  (see  SACRARU'M1)  ;  cf. 
Sp.  sagrdrio.  It.  sacrario."} 

1.  gen.  A  place  where  sacred  objects  are  kept ;  a 
sacred  building  or  apartment ;    a  temple,  shrine, 
sanctuary. 

1382  \VYCLIF  i  Cor.  ix.  13  The!  that  wtrchen  in  the  sacrarie, 
that  is,  a  place  where  hooly  thingis  ben  kept,  eten  tho 
thingis  that  ben  of  the  sacrarie.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron. 
Troy  it.  3823  pei  token  al  bat  cam  to  her  honde, . .  Reliques 
sacrid,  be  holy  eke  vessels. . .  oute  of  be  sacrarie.  1490 
CAXTON  Eneydos  xv.  59  This  Varbas . .  had . .  made  an  hondred 
temples  wythin  his  royalme,  wyth  an  hondred  othre  sacra- 
ryes,  in  whiche  he  had  consecrated  the  fyre  brennyng  with- 
out ceasse.  4:1557  ABP.  PARKF.R  Ps.  Ixxviii.  226  Hys  sacrary, 
which  once  in  Sylo  stoode.  1620  J.  KING  Sertn.  24  Aftir.  27 
The  dilapidation  of  any  of  Gods  Oratories  and  Sacraries, 
his  Heauens  vpon  earth,  goeth  to  his  heart  like  swords.  1652 
GAVLE  Magastrom,  256  The  sacrary  of  Serapis,  in  Alexan- 
dria, was  burnt, 

b.  fig> 

13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  1'emon  MS.  xxiii.  425  Hell  bou 
holy  sacrarie,  Vr  askynges  euer  heryng  [Aue  secrctarimn 
c.\-andlcionis\.  14..  LYDG.  Life  Our  Lady  Ixxvii.  (14841 
I  vb,  God  chase  thy  wombe  for  his  tabernacle  And  halowed 
it  so  clene  in  euery  coost  To  make  hit  sacrarye  for  his  owen 
ghoost.  1615  T.  ADAMS  Myst.  Bedlam  i.  (1634)  12  The 
purified  heart  is  Gods  Sacrary,  his  Sanctuary,  his  House, 
his  Heauen.  1668  M.  CASAUBON  Credulity  (1670)  135  A 
more  venerable,  .man.  .who  would  open  all  sacraries  and 
fountains  of  Truth,  should  appear  upon  earth.  1676  XF.KD- 
HAM  Pacquct  Adv.  50  That  draws  a  Reverence  to  the 
Throne  itself;  which  should  be  religiously  fenced  about, 
not  only  as  the  Sacrary  of  Royalty,  but  as  the  Sanctuary 
also  of  other  Princes. 

2.  spec.  In  a  Christian  church:  r=  SACRARIUM  2  a. 
1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  iRolls)  VI.  155  P.y  schewynge  of 

God  he  fonge  [read  fonde]  a  greet  deel  of  be  cros  in  Seynt 
Peter  tiis  sacrarie.  14..  AVw.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  721/1  I/i>c 
sacrarium,  a  sacrear,  1482  Monk  of  Evcshnin  xiii.  (Ark) 
35  Abowte  the  sacrarye  of  the  same  auter  y  knowe  wele  y 
left  my  selfe.  1560  BECON  Catech.  v.  Wks.  I.  455  b,  The 
ashes  to  be  reposed  in  the  sacrary  among  the  other  reliques. 
1727  Ace.  Ceremonies  in  Coronations  22  The  Bishops  to  their 
Seats  on  the  North  side  of  the  Area  or  Sacrary. 

t  Sacrate,  a.  (ppl.  n.}  Ofa.  Also  6  sacrat. 
[ad.  L.  sacrat-ns*  pa.  pple.  of  L.  sacrd-re :  see  next.] 
Consecrated,  dedicated  to  God  or  a  divinity;  hal- 
lowed, sacred. 

I43*-5°  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  401  Seynte  Edburga,  a 
virgyn  sacrate  to  God.  1513  BKADSHAW  St.  Werhurge  i. 
2783  She.. cast  her  sacrat  vayle..to  fle  from  the  traytour. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  264  Hauyng  no  reference 
to  that  moost  blessed  eyes,  nor  to  y*  heuenly  visage  8: 
sacrate  mouth,  a  1533  l,n.  BF.RNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel. 
(1546)  Ggj,  Thou  doest  complayne.  .of  the  sacrate  senate. 
1544  Exhort.  Prater  A  iij  b,  The  holy  and  sacrate  cuppe 
of  the  precious  and  blessed  blood,  which  was  shedde  for  vs 
vppon  the  crosse.  a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I. 
301  BeCftlU  we  wold  attempt  nothing  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  sacrate  authoritie,.  .it  was  concluded,  that,  .we  should 
attempt  the  favouris.  .of  the  Quein  then  Regent,  to  a  godly 
Reformatioun. 

t  Sacrate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  sacrat  ~,  ppl. 
stem  of  sacrare :  see  SACRE  v.j  trans.  To  con- 
secrate, dedicate. 

1653  WATERHOUSE  Apol.  Learning  51  His  mind. .called 
on  him  to  write  his  memorial  on  the  Marble  of  some  Monu- 
ment sacrated  to  Learning.  1660  —  Arms  q-Ar/n.82  Some 
are  allowed  what  others  are  not,  because  they  are  of  more 
conspicuity  then  others  are,  and  therefore  sacrated  and 
separate  from  vulgar  familiarities.  1755  AMORV  Mem.  (1769) 
I.  72  By  the  most  dreadful  prophanation,  she  [sc.  Rome] 
sacrates  her  temples  to  Satan. 

t  Sacra'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  sacration-emt 
n.  of  action  f.  sacrare :  see  prec.]  Consecration. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xxxvi.  233  Why  then  should 
it  not  as  well  from  this,  be  auoided  as  from  the  other  find 
a  Sacration?  1628  W.  SCLATER  Three  Serin.  (1629)  18  The 
worst  mens  speeches  and  actions  receiue  a  kinde  of  sacration 
by  their  recording  in  holy  writ. 

[Sacratyle,  -til,  erron.  form  of  SERRATILE. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydorfs  Quest.  Chimrg.  D  ij  b,  And 
other  [bones]  ben  sacratyles  (1579  G.  BAKRMpwff  Quest. 
nb,  sacratils]  or  sawe  wyse,  as  the  skull  of  the  heade.j 

Sacrayre,  variant  of  SACRARY  Obs. 

t  Sa  cre:  sb.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  sacre,  of  twofold 
formation  i  (i)  in  sense  i,  ad.  L.  sacrum,  orig. 
neut.  of  sacer  adj.,  sacred  ;  (2)  in  sense  2,  a  verbal 
noun  from  sacre-r  to  consecrate  (see  SACRE  v.\~\ 

1.  A  religious  observance  or  festival ;  pi.  rites  of 
worship. 

rtiwc  Chaucer's  Drente  2135  Which  tent  was  church 
perochiall  Ordaint  was  in  especiall  For  the  feast  and  for 
the  sacre  Where  archbishop,  and  archdiacre  Song  ful  out 
the  seruise.  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  59  b,  She  custom- 
ably  resorted  to  all  places,  where  any  solemnitee  of  sacres 
or  martes  was.  Ibid.  340  b,  The  sacres  of  Ceres.  1548  — 
Erasm.  Par.  Luke  \.  17  The  ministring  of  the  sacres  and 
holy  rites  in  the  temple, 

2.  Consecration,  a.  The  coronation  of  a  sovereign. 
b.  The  festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  rare. 

1584  [CARD.  ALLEN]  Dcf.  Eng.  Cath.  51  They  [sc.  the 
bishops]  doubted  also  lest  she  [sc.  Elizabeth]  would  refuse 
in  the  verie  time  of  her  sacre,  the  solemne  diuine  ceremonie 
of  vnction  (accustomed  in  the  consecration  of  al  Christian 
princes).  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  it.  xxii,  The  next  day 
was  the  great  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  called  the  Sacre. 

t  Sa'Cre,  a.  Ofo.  rare.  [ad.  L.  sacr-,  sacer.'] 
Sacred. 

1513  MORE  Rich.  ///fi883)  60  The  sacre  magesty  of  rx 
prince,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  I'll  I  igq  There  dvd. 


SACRE. 

swere  That  they  woulde  obey  the  sacre  &  holy  counsels,  & 
woulde  follow  the  Decrees  of  the  Fathers.  1577-87  HOLIN- 

.    SHFD  Chron.  III.  524/2  The.. decrees  and  constitutions  of 
the  sacre  and  holie  church. 

t  Sa'Cre,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  Inf.  3-7  sacre,  (3 
sacri,  5  sacryn,  sakyre,  sakor).  Pa.  t.  and  pa. 
pple.  3-4  sacrede,  3-5  sacrid,  4  sakred,  (Sc.)  sa- 
cryt,  4-5(*SV.)sacrite,  5  sacride,  sakird,sakyrd(e, 
sakeret,  sacryed,  (Sc.)  sacrit,  5-6  sacryd,  6  (<&.) 
sacreit,  3-7  sacred;  also  pa.  pple.  3  i-sacret, 
3-5  i-sacred,  4  y-sacred(e,  5  y-,  i-sacryd.  [n.  F. 

I    sacre-r  ( 1 2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  =  Pr.,Pg.  sagrar,  It. 

j   sacrare)  sagrare,  ad.L.  sacrare^.sacr-,sacers&£\£&.] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  consecrate  ^the  elements,  or  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ)  in  the  Mass. 

aitt$Ancr.  R.  268  Ase  ofte  ase  l>e  preost  messefl  Si  sacreS 

bet  meidenes  beam,  Jesu.     1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7209  Vor 

I    prusles  mid  vnclene  honden.  ..sacriejj  godes  fless  &  is  blod. 

,     1340  Ayenb.  235  pet   bodi  of  our  lorde  lesu  crist  bet  J»e 

!    prestes  sacre }>  and  onderuongeb^  and  betake^  obren.     1387 

TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  9  Anon  bey  brou^te  an  obley 

J>at  was  i-sacred.     (71485  Digby  Myst.  in.  2068,  I  sakor  be 

body  of  ower  lord  lesu  cryst. 

ai'sol.     «i225  A  tier.  K.  34  Efter  |>e  messecos,  hwon   be 

preost  sacre^,  J>er  uor^heS  al  bene  world,  8:  ber  beoS  al  vt 

of  bodi.     c  1400  Af>ol.  Loll.  30  It  semib  hem  to  preche,  it 

j    is  profit  to  bles,  it  is  congrew  to  sacre.   c  1460  Play&acrant. 

363  He  hath  oftyn  sacred  as  yt  ys  skylle. 

b.  To  celebrate  (the  Eucharist). 

a  1240  Lofsongv&  Cott.  How.  207  (>e  holi  sacrement.  .bet 

,     3e    preost  sacreS.     c  1450   St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)   7038   To 

'    sacre  be  haly  sacrement.     1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scf>t.  (Rolls) 

!    11.424  King  Druskene  with  nislordisilkone  Into  the  tempifl 

present  at  the  mes,  Solempnitlie  quhen  it  sacreit  than  wes. 

C.  To  sacrifice.  rare~l. 

c  1250  C,en.  <$•  Ex.  612  \Vi5-uten  lie  seuend  clene  der  3e  he 
sacrede  on  an  aucter.     Ibid.  938  Dre  der  he  toe,  ilc  5re  ^er 
hold,  And  .sacrede  god  on  an  wold. 
d.  ?  To  worship,   rare  —  '1. 

1390  GowRRdwyC  III.  243  Hire  god  Moloch  that  with  en- 
cen^e  He  sacreth,  and  doth  reverence  In  such  a  wise  as  sche 
him  bad, 

2.  To  consecrate  (a  king,  bishop,  etc.)  to  office. 
Const,  with  compl.  object  (in#ass.t  subject)  ;  also 
to  (an  office),  to,  into  ^bishop;. 

c  1290  Beket  301  in  .V.  Eng.  Leg.  1.115  Pat  dai  of  be  Trinite 

Ijischop  i-sacret  he  was  And  onder-feng  bis  dignete.     1297 

R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10719,  &  maister  Richard  J;e  grant   in  is 

stede  was  ido  &  wende  uorb  to  ronie  to  sacri  him  ber  to. 

^11375  Joseph  Ariin.  300  Ihe.su.. sacrede  him  to  Bisschop 

wipboto  his  hondes.     c  1420  Chron.   V'iiod.   1586  To  sacre 

hurre  abbas  of  be  abbay  of   \Vynchestre.      a  1450    MYRC 

J-'t'Stial  12  And  sakeret  hym  by>chuppe.     ci$y>.\t.  Cuth- 

\    hert  {Surtees)  6404  Aftir  warde,  at  ^orke  cite,  Sakird  so- 

l     lemply  was  he  Oi  archebischop  theodere.     1504  LADV  MAK- 

I    CARET  tr.  De  Imitatione  iv.  v.  267  Heholde  nowe  thou  aite 

;    made  a  preste  and  sacreyd  to  doo  his  holye  mysterye.  a  1548 

[    HALL  Chron.,  Hen,  /K  g  b,   Henry  Plan  tag  enet,.  was  at 

Westminster  with  great  solemnitee  and  royal  pompe,  sacred, 

j    enoynted  and  crouned  King  by  the  name  of  Kyng  Henry 

the  fourth.     1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  tr.  Justin^  Epit.  Em  p. 

LI  5  b,  Rodolph  the  second,  eldest  son  of  Maximilian,  was 

sacred  Emperour  in   the  yeare   1577.     1631  WEEVER  Anc. 

Funeral  M  on.  251    Petrpnuis  was  sacred  to  tins  Kcclesias- 

ticall  dignitie  by  Archbishop  Honorius.     (71648  Li>.  HF.R- 

BKRT  Hen.  K///(i683)  53  This  Prince  was  Sacred  (to  use 

the  French  term)  at  Reymes  25  of  January,  1515. 

b.  Said  of  the  vessel  used  in  anointing.   rare~l. 
1644  EVELYN  Diary  6  June,  The  Holy  Ampoule,  the  same 

with  that  which  sacres  their  Kings  at  Rhemes,  this  being 
the  one  which  anoynted  Hen.  IV. 

c.  To  unite  in  the  sacrament  of  marriage ;  to 
celebrate  (a  marriage). 

c  1425  Bnit  365  And  bere  the  Bischop  of  Worcestre  wedded 
it  sacred  ham  to-gedir,  as  holy  churche  it  wolde.  Ibid.  368 
pere  was  this  lady  weddid  and  sacryd  to  be  King  of  Den- 
mark with  moche  solempnite.  4:1440  ejacob"s  Well  53  And 
3if  it  [an  unlawful  marriage]  be  sacryd,  J?er  owyth  be  lawe 
to  be  made  a  deuorce.  1485  CAXTON  Ckas.  Gt.  198  And  the 
bysshop  sacred  and  blessed  them. 

3.  To  hallow,  bless,  sanctify,  make  holy. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  480  5if  freris  founden  word  is  to 
i  sacre  be  armes  of  a  prest.  <r  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  186  Seyntes 

y-sacred  opon  erbe.  1530  TINDALE  Anw.  More  Wks.  (1573) 
1  253/1  The  bishop  sacreth  the  one  [oyle]  as  well  as  the  other. 
!  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  Prol.  C  j,  To  sacre,  halow, 

yea  and  with  theyr  holye  poeticall  spir^-te  to  breath  ouer 

this  booke.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  x.  vi.  I.  274  They  vsually 
!  lay  three  egs,  whereof  they  take  one  of  them  to  sacre  and 
|  blesse  i'as  it  were)  the  other  eggs  and  the  nest,  and  then 
!  soon  after  they  cast  it  away,  1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribes 
|  251  To  thinke,  that  God  had  sacred  that  Number  [tenjabove 

all  other.     1617-77   FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  lix.  283  Prayer 

does  sacre  all  our  Actions. 

4.  To   dedicate   (a   person)   to  a  deity  ;  chiefly 
passive. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1139  For  when  a  sawele  is  sailed 
&  sakred  to  dryjtyn,  He  holly  haldes  hit  his.  c  1450  God- 
stow  Rfg.  49  With  hys  two  dowhters  there  I-sacryd  to  god. 
1621  HP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribse  514  A  yeerely  Feast  was 
there  kept  in  honour  of  Diana,  whereat  all  the  young  maides 
in  the  Conn  trey  aboue  fiue  yeeres  old,  and  vnder  ten,  were 
sacred,  and  dedicated  vnto  Diana.  01641  —  Acts  <y  Mon. 
(1642)  204  He  promiseth  forgivenesse  of  sins  by  washings, 
and  in  this  sort,  as  yet  he  sacreth  men  to  Wittnes,  where  he 
signeth  his  soldiers  in  the  forehead. 

b.  To  dedicate  (something)  to  (a  particular  per- 
son, a  deity,  or  some  special  purposeX 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  84  b,  Whan  Jason . .  had  sacred  his  shyp 
unto  the  Goddesse  Pallas  and  to  the  goddesse  of  the  see.  1513 
DOUGLAS  ASneis  vi.  i.  160  And,  O  thow  blissit  woman,  onto 
the  Wise  walit  men  [I]  sail  dedicat  and  sacre.  1587  A.  DAV 
Da$hnis  fy  Chloe  (1890)  9  Diners  flutes,  .which  the  auncient 


SACK,!!. 

Shepheards  had  often  tofore-time  sacred  vnto  the  Nimphes 
for  their  greatest  offrings.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  v. 
558  Herewith  solemn  vowes  I  sacre  Unto  thy  glory.  .My 
Heart  and  Art,  my  Voyse,  Hand,  Harp,  and  all.  1608  Ibid. 
11  iv.  Sclusme  Ded.  12  This  Tract  1  sacre  unto  Sackvil's 
Name.  1620  CAPT.  SMITH  Neiv  F.ng.  Trials  Ep.  Ded.,  How 
euer  you  please  to  dispose  of  him,  that  humbly  sacreth  him- 
selfe  and  best  abilities  to  his  Countries  good. 

c.  To  make  (a  class  of  thing,  as  a  tribe  of 
animals,  etc.)  sacred  to  a  deity. 

1633  I!r.  MALI.  Occas.  Medit.  §  65  The  ancients  have 
sacicd  this  Bird  [the  owl]  to  wisdome. 

5.   To  take  a  solemn  oath,  rare  —  1. 

c  1380  Sir  Femmb.  1405  '  }e  ',  said  he, '  |>at  wil  y  do,  do 
say  me  now  by  wille*.  '  pat  wil  y  no}t ',  qua|j  sche  bo,  '  til 
bou  me  han  sakred  tille'.  pan  Olyuer  huld  vp  his  hant; 
trewely  for  to  holde  By  his  power  bat  couenant. 

0.  nonce-use.  To  cremate  as  a  religious  act. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  46  Their  Junerals  are 
of  the  old  stamp,  .sacring  the  Corps  to  Ashes  in  a  holy  fire. 

Sacre:  see  SACRY,  SAKKR,  S.VKKE. 

Sacr6  (sakr<-),  v.  [f.  F.  sacn',  lit. '  sacred  ',  used 
ellift.  as  an  oath.]  intr.  To  utter  the  French 
exclamation  '  sacre  '. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Kri:  I.  v.  iv.  248  Vengeful  Gardes 
Fiancaises,  sacrfing,  with  knit  brows,  start  out  on  him. 
1856  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Kate  Co-.:  x.viii,  The  Frenchman 
iMirm^,  and  fumed,  and  stormed. 

Sacrear,  variant  of  SACKAKY  Obs. 

Sacred  (s/i'kred),  a.  and  s6.  Forms :  see  SACRE 
T'.  [f.  SACRE  v.  +  -En1. 

The  original  ppl. notion  has(as  the  pronunciation  indicates) 
disappeared  from  the  use  of  the  word,  which  is  now  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  L.  sneer.  A  similar  change  of  mean- 
ing has  taken  place  in  the  corresponding  Romanic  forms,  V. 
sa^n1  ^  which  prob.  influenced  the  English  use),  Sp.,  Pg. 
stift-ai/c.  ] 
A.  adj. 

t 1.  Of  the  Eucharistic  elements  :  Consecrated. 
c  1380  \VvcLir  Wks.  (1880)  465  But  nou  in  be  reume  of 
englund  stryuen  manye  of  be  sacrid  oost.  c  1450  Mankind 
383  in  Maf.ro  Plays  15  By  cokkys  body  sakyrde,  I  haue 
such  a  peyn  in  my  arme.  Ibid.  605  For  Cokkes  body  sa- 
kyrde, make  space  ! 

2.  (^Followed  by  to.)  a.  Consecrated  to ;  esteemed 
especially  dear  or  acceptable  to  a  deity. 

13. .  K.Alis.  6777  That  on  [tree]  to  the  Bonne. .That  othir 
..Is  sakret  [.l/.V.  Land  sacrified]  in  the  inone  venue. 
c  1407  LYDG.  Keson  <t  Sens.  4408  Two  tren . .  The  ton 
y-.sacryd  to  the  mone,  The  tother  halwed  to  Phebus.  c  1430 
—  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  214  '1'his  fowle  is  sacred  uiuo 
Jupiter.  1719  Free-thinker  No.  116  »  i  The  First  of  May 
has  been,  and  will  be  Sacred  to  Love  in  all  polite  Nations. 
1788  LKMPRIERK  Classical  Diet.  (1792)  s.  v.  Jnfitfi;  The 
oak  is  sacred  to  him  because  he  first  taught  mankind  to 
live  upon  acorns.  1874  DEUTSCH  Rein.  439  The  dove  sacred 
to  Venus. 

b.  Dedicated,  set  apart,  exclusively  appropriated 
to  some  person  or  some  special  purpose. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  208  To  destruction  sacred  and 
devote.  Ibid.  ix.  924  Had  it  bin  onely  coveting  to  Eye 
That  sacred  Fruit,  sacred  to  abstinence.  1721  in  Collect. 
F.pitap/ts(i&o2]  10  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Butler. 
1729  BUTLER  Sertri.  Wks.  1874  II.  79  The  sacrifice  being 
over,  he  retires  alone  to  a  solitude  sacred  to  these  occasions. 
1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  571  Scenes  Sacred  to  neatness  and 
repose.  1811  PINKERTON  Mod.  CM.?.,  Egypt  (abr.  ed.  3) 
756  The  papyrus,  sacred  to  literature.  1821  SHELLEY  Epi. 
psych.  492  A  pleasure-house  Made  sacred  to  his  sister  and 
nis  spouse.  1842  GWILT  Arc/lit.  §  245  The  parts[of  a  Roman 
house]  which  were  sacred  to  the  use  of  the  family  were  the 
peristyle  [etc.]. 

•J.  Of  tilings,  places,  of  persons  and  their  offices, 
etc. :  Set  apart  for  or  dedicated  to  some  religious 
purpose,  and  hence  entitled  to  veneration  or  reli- 
gious respect ;  made  holy  by  association  with  a  god 
or  other  object  of  worship  ;  consecrated,  hallowed. 
1412-20  LYDG.  Ckron.  Troy  u.  3822  Reliques  sacrid,  be 
holy  eke  vessels.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  II.  xii.  37  Said  then 
the  Palmer;  '  Lo  !  where  does  appeare  The  sacred  soile 
where  all  our  perills  grow '.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  n.  i.  183, 
1  haue  dispatch'd.  .To sacred  Delphos,  to  Appollo's  Temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  iv. 
510  Some  pools  have  been  made  sacred  for  their  immense 
profundity  and  opacity,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  I.omi.  f,  Lacedein. 
Oracles  Wks.  1709  III.  in.  147  Their  [the  Jewish  Priests'] 
sacred  Garments  were  of  Linnen.  1744  AKENSIDE  Ode,  On 
Leaving  Holland  36,  I  trace  the  village  and  the  sacred 
spire.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxxiv,  Thou  art.  .one  of  those 
disorderly  men,  who,  taking  on  them  the  sacred  character 
without  due  cause,  profane  the  holy  rites.  1820  SHELLEY 
Hymn.  .Merc.  Ixxxviii,  By  sacred  Styx  a  mighty  oath  to 
swear.  1839  THIRLWALI.  Greece  VI.  77  A  circular  building- 
called  the  Philippeuin, . .  within  the  sacred  precincts  in  which 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  1857  WILKINSON 
Egypt  Time  oj "  Pkaraohs  9  The  sacred  boats  of  the  dead. 
1883  H.  VULE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  330/2  Thus  the  Bo-tree 
(or  pippal),  so  sacred  among  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  is 
still  cherished  near  mosques.  1883  J.  H.  MIDDI.ETON  ibid. 
XIX.  607/2  The  other  [vase),  from  Cyprus,  has  the  Assyrian 
sacred  tree,  with  similar  guardian  animals. 

b.  Sacred  book,  writing,  etc. :  one  of  those  in 
which  the  laws  and  teachings  of  a  religion  are 
embodied.  Sacreii  history  :  the  history  contained 
in  the  Bible.  Sacred  number :  a  number  (esp.  seven) 
to  which  is  attributed  a  peculiar  depth  of  signifi- 
canceinreligioussymbolism.  Sacred  poetry:  poetry 
concerned  with  religious  themes.  Sacred  music  : 
music  which  accompanies  sacred  words  or  which 
has  a  certain  solemn  character  of  its  own.  Sacred 
concert :  a  concert  of  sacred  music. 
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1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  I.  iii.  61  His  Weapons  [are]  holy 
Sawes  of  sacred  Writ.  <i  1604  HANMER  Chron.  Irel.  (1633) 
59  Who  for  the  space  of  certaine  yeeres,  brought  him  up  in 
sacred  letters.  1629  MiLTONCVjr/rfi N'ativ.  iii,  Say  Heav'nly 
Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein  Afford  a  present  to  the  In- 
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in  the  fetters  of  an  unknown  tongue.  1784  —  Task  vi.  634 
Ten  thousand  sit  Patiently  present  at  a  sacred  song.  1843 
Fn.ycl.  iMetrop,  IX.  Sub-introd.  73  Sacred  History  is  that 
narrative  of  events,  commencing  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  is  so  called, 
because  it  is  assumed  to  be  written  under  divine  superin- 
tendence, and  is  evidently  associated  with  the  being,  per- 
fections, and  plans  of  Deity.  1853  (title)  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  21854  H.  REED 
Lect.  Eng.  Lit.  vi.  (1878)  211  The  relation  in  which  sacred 
poetry  stands  to  revealed  teaching  and  Holy  Writ.  1877 
MONIER  WILLIAMS  Hinduism  i.  13  India . .  has  only  one 
sacred  language  and  only  one  sacred  literature,  accepted 
and  revered  by  alt  adherents  of  Hinduism  alike. 

c.  rarely  of  a  deity  :  Venerable,  holy. 

1697  DRYDEN  Vjrg.  Georg.  in.  461  Now,  sacred  Pales,  in 
a  lofty  Strain  I  sing  the  Rural  Honours  of  thy  Reign. 

d.  Applied  as  a  specific  defining  adj.  to  various 
animals  and  plants  that  are  or  have  been  considered 
sacred  to  certain  deities. 

1783  LATHAM  Synopsis  Birds  I.  II.  526  Sacred  Cuckow. . . 
Inhabits  Malabar,  where  the  natives  hold  it  sacred.  1790 
J.  WHITE  Jrnl.  I'oy.  N.  S.  M'alcs  193  We  this  day  shot 
the  Sacred  Kings-Fisher.  1840  tr.  Cnm'fr's  Anim.  Kingd. 
243  The  Sacred  Ibis  (/.  retigiffta).  1866  Treat.  Bot. 
1 20/2  Bamboo,  sacred,  of  the  Chinese,  Nandina  dotnestica. 
Ibid.  781/2  Neliinibiuin  spcciosum,  the  Sacred  Lotus.  1870 
NICHOLSON  Alan.  Zool.  Ixxxiii.  (1875)  657  The  Sacred 
Monkey  of  the  Hindoos  (Seinnopithet.us  entellns^.  1877 
J.  GIBSON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  131/2  The  Sacred  Beetle 
of  F.gypt,  Ateucliiis  sneer.  1879  C.  P.  JOHNSON  iHd.  IX. 
154/2  The  Sacied  Fig,  Pippul,  or  Bo,  Fictts  religiosa. 

4.  transf.  a.nAftg.  Regarded  with  or  entitled  to 
respect  or  reverence  similar  to  that  which  attaches 
to  holy  things. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  247  In  so  sacred  a  senate 
[sc.  the  Council  of  Trent  l  orig.  in  tain  augusto  con-'entn]. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  If  en.  VI,  iv.  i.  40  He..  Doth  but  vsurpe  the 
Sacred  name  of  Knight,  Prophaning  this  most  Honourable 
Order.  1596  —  Taut.  Shr.  i.  i.  181  Sacred  and  sweet  was 
all  I  saw  in  her.  a  1645  WALLER  At  Pens-hurst  n.  26  Goe 
boye  and  caive  this  passion  on  the  barke  Of  yonder  tree, 
which  stands  the  sacred  marke  Of  noble  Sidneys  birth. 
i6s6Cowt.EY  Misc.,  On  DeatlioJ '  Crashaw  2  Poet  and  Saint ! 
to  thee  alone  are  giv'n  The  two  most  sacred  Names  of 
Earth  and  Heav'n.  1712  STEEI.E  Spcct.  No.  456  p  3  There 
is  something  sacred  in  Misery  to  great  and  good  Minds. 
1754  GKAY  Progr.  Poesy  94  Ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympa- 
thetic Tears.  '1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  IV.  108  Ere  he  can  lisp 
his  mother's  sacred  name.  1842  BROWNING  K.  Viet.  *t  K. 
Chas.  ist  Yr.  n,  Ay,  call  this  parting — death  !  The  sacreder 
your  memory  becomes.  1853  C.  BRONTE  Villette  xxi,  To 
a  feather-brained  school-girl  nothing  is  sacred.  1863  HAW- 
THORNE Our  Old  Home  II.  114  But  the  most  sacred  objects 
of  all  [at  Greenwich  Hospital]  are  two  of  Nelson's  coats, 
under  separate  glass  cases.  1878  R.  W.  DALE  Lect.  Preach. 
ix.  292  To  you  America  must  be  sacred  as  well  as  Judea. 

b.  esp.  as  an  epithet  of  royalty.  Now  chiefly 
Hist,  or  arch. ;  formerly  often  in  the  phrase  His 
(lier,  your)  most  Sacreii  Majesty. 

1500  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  133  lustice  most  sacred  Duke 
against  the  Abbesse.  1399  —  Hen.  V,  I.  ii.  7  God  and  his 
Angels  guard  your  sacred  Throne,  And  make  you  long  be- 
come it.  1634  FORD  Perk.  Warbeck  in.  iv,  Sacred  King, 
Be  deafe  to  his  knowne  malice  !  1639  MRQ.  OF  HAMILTON 


SACREDLY. 

Romans.  1879  FROUDE  desarv.  48  The  persons  of  Satin- 
ninus  and  Glaucia  were  doubly  sacred,  for  one  was  tribune 
and  the  other  prjetor. 

C.  \\itiifroni  :  Protected  by  some  sanction_/"/w« 
injury  or  incursion. 

1788  GIBBON  Decl.  <y  F.  xl.  IV.  63  No  place  was  safe  or 
sacred  from  their  depredations.  1843  STEPHEN  Comm. 
Laws  Eng.  (1874)  II.  479  He  is  himself  sacred  from  punish- 
ment of  every  description.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  n.  152 
Lapt  In  the  arms  of  leisure,  sacred  from  the  blight  Of  ancient 
influence  and  scorn. 

d.  fig.  Devoted  to  some  purpose,  not  to  be  lightly 
intruded  upon  or  handled. 

1867  BAKER  Nile  Tribnt.  i.  15  Thus  I  had  a  supply  when 
every  water-skin  was  empty,  and  on  the  last  day  I  divided 
my  sacred  stock  amongst  the  men. 

6.  Accursed.    [After  L.  safer ;  freq.  translating  or 
in  allusion  to  Virgil's  auri  sacra  fames  (sEn.  HI. 
57).]     Now  rare, 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.i.  120  Our  Empresse  with  her  sacred 
wit  To  villainie  and  vengance  consecrate.  1596  SPENSER/".  Q. 
v.  xii.  i  O  sacred  hunger  of  ambitious  mindes.  1600  DEKKER 
Fortnnatns  Wks.  1873  1.95  If  through  golds  sacred  hunger 
thou  dost  pine.  1613  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  122  Hither  the 
sacred  thirst  of  gaine..allureth  the  aduenturous  merchant. 
1700  DBYDBHCoatf/ferftM  For  sacred  hunger  of  my  Gold 
I  die.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  124  A  feeble  race  !  yet  oft 
The  sacred  sons  of  vengeance  ;  on  whose  course  Corrosive 
famine  waits,  and  kills  the  year.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr. 
II.  i.  62  Smitten  with  a  sacred  rage  for  topography. 

7.  Special  collocations,     t  Sacred  artery  (see 
quot.).    Sacred  axe,  a  mark  on  Chinese  porcelain, 
supposed  to  designate  warriors.     Sacred  band, 
Gr.  Hist.,  a  body  consisting  of  300  young  nobles, 
who  formed  part  of  the  permanent  military  force  of 
Thebes  from  B.  c.  379.    Sacred  bark  [Sp.  cAscara 
sagradd\,  the  bark  of  Rhamnus  Pnrshianus  of 
California,  used  as  a  tonic  aperient.     Sacred  col- 
lege (see  COLLEGE  so.  i ).    f  Sacred  elixir  --  sacred 
tincture,     t  Sacred   Empire,   the   Holy  Koman 
Empire.     Sacred  flre  [L.  safer  ignis,  see  HOLY 
FIRE],   erysipelas.      Sacred    malady    [L.   sacer 
mar/ills'],  epilepsy  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897).    Sacred 
month,  place  (see  quots.).     t  Sacred  tincture 
[=mod.L.  tinctiira  sacra:    see   Chambers   Cycl. 
Snpp.  (1753)  s.v.  Aloes],  a  preparation  of  rhubarb 
and  aloes!^     f  Sacred  vein  [L.  vena  sacra]  (see 
quot.).     Sacred  War  (see  WAR). 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.v.  Artery,  * 'Sacred  Artery,  a 
branch  of  the  great  Arteries  descendent  branch,  goes  to  the 
Marrow  which  is  in  the  Os  Sacrum.  i866LnAi'FKRS  Marks 
Pottery  fif  Porcelain  (ed.  2)  389  The  *sacred  axe  ;  a  [Chinese] 
mark  found  on  green  porcelain.  1868  J.  MARRYAT  Pottery 
ff  Porcelain  ix.  (ed.  3)  274  The  sacred  axe  is  assigned  to 


their  sacred  load.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  I.  vii,  That  his 
sacred  Majesty,  and  the  Council,  who  are  your  Judges, 
were  [etc.].  1737  Acts  Gen.  Assembly  Georgia  (1881)  127 
We  therefore  pray  your  most  Sacred  Majesty  that  it  may 
be  Enacted. 

c.  in  sarcastic  use. 

1820  SHELLEY  CEilipns  i.  5  And  these  most  sacred  nether 
promontories  Lie  satisfied  with  layers  of  fat.  Ibid.  II. 
i.  107  That  her  most  sacred  Majesty  should  be  Invited  to 
attend  the  feast  of  Famine.  1863  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit. 
Pref.  17  To  obtain  from  Mr.  Bentham's  executors  a  sacred 
bone  of  his  great,  dissected  Master. 

5.  Secured  by  religious  sentiment,  reverence, 
sense  of  justice,  or  the  like,  against  violation,  in- 
fringement, or  encroachment. 

1530  PALSGR.  696/2  Touch  it  nat.  it  is  sacred,  a  1348  HALL 
Ckron.,  Edw.  K  8  b,  Syth  that  tyme,  was  neuer  so  vn- 
deuoute  a  kynge  that  euer  enterprised  that  sacred  priuilege 
to  violate.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  iv.  iii.  149,  I  am 
combined  by  a  sacred  Vow.  1667  SOUTH  Serin.  (1697)  II. 
29  The  sacredest  Bonds  which  the  Conscience  of  Man  can 
be  bound  with.  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Ckr.  Mor.  in.  §  19 
Let  thy  Oaths  be  sacred.  1781  COWPER  Charity  28  The 
rights  of  man  were  sacred  in  his  view.  1793  KamXtSfrm, 
(1811)  187  Maintaining  what  in  the  new  vocabulary  of 
modern  democracy  is  named  the  sacred  right  of  insurrec- 
tion, 1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  139  He  assured 
them  that  their  property  would  be  held  sacred.  1855  Ibid. 
xii.  III.  210  Strong  desires  and  resentments  which  he  mis- 
took for  sacred  duties. 

transf.    1697  DRYDEN    Virg.  Gears?,  iv.  280   No  buzzing 
Sounds  disturb  their  Golden  Sleep,   Tis  sacred  Silence  all. 
b.  Of  a  person  (hence  of  his  office) :  Having  a 
religiously   secured    immunity    from    violence    or 
attachment ;  sacrosanct,  inviolable. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Sacrosanctapotestas,  the  sacred 
and  vnuiolable  power  of  the  Tribunes.  1618  Bot.TON  Florus 
l.  v.  (1636)  14  The  Augurship  became  sacred  among  the 


1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVT.  591/1  'Sacred  Elixir.  1811 
A.  T.  THOMSON  Loml.  Uisp.  (1818)  660  Tincture  of  Rhubarb 
and  Aloes  ;  formerly,  Sacred  Elixir.  _  1617  MORYSON  /tin. 
I.  284  It  was  decreed.  .that  hereafter  in  the  *sacred  Empire 
the  under  written  pieces  of  money  should  be  coyned.  1693 
KmHianne's  Hist.  Monast.  Ord.  xiv.  127  In  the  year  1089 
.  .  the  *Sacred  Fire  .  .  ,  having  spread  it  self  into  several  parts 
of  Europe.  1872  W.  N.  MOLESWORTH  Hist.  Kng.  II.  361 
Among  the  other  expedients  that  had  been  suggested  in 
this  convention  [of  Chartist  delegates,  1838]  was  that  of 
observing  what  was  called  a  '  "sacred  month  ',  during  which 
the  working  classes  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  were  to 
abstain  from  every  kind  of  labour,  in  the  hope  of  compel- 
ling the  governing  classes  to  concede  the  charter.  1727-52 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.s.\.,  In  the  civil  law,  *sacred  place  chiefly 
denotes  that,  where  a  person  deceased  has  been  interred. 
1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV.  393/1  Aloetic  wine,  or 
*sacred  tincture.  1636  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.v.  Vein,  "Sacred 
vein  (vena  sacra)  the  second  branch  of  the  flank  veine  run- 
ning to  the  Os  sacntm,  and  thence  getting  this  name. 

t  B.  sb.  pi.  [after  L.  sacra  neut.  pi.]  Obs. 
1.  Sacred  rites  or  solemnities. 

1624  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  26  Her  Sacreds  and  Festivalls 
were  called  Angeronalia.  1665  J  .  WEBB  Stone-Heng  (1725) 
60  They  might,  .also  behold  whatever  Sacreds  were  solemn- 
ized within  the  Court  of  their  great  Jupiter  Capitolmus. 

These  Sacreds  were 


sacreds  than  any  one  had   ever  informed  us.     1749  P/ 
Trans.  XLVI.  216  The  Romans  became  extremely  fond  of 
the  Mithriac  Sacreds. 

2.  Things  consecrated  or  offered  in  sacrifice  to 

the  gods. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  24  This  snake  the  holy  dishes.. 
Did  hast  to  touch,  like  as  it  would  the  sacreds  last.  1624 
HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  I.  47  The  sacreds  that  were  made  to 
these,  were  by  such  as  having  escaped  any  dangerous 
desease,  or  pestilent  sicknesse,  had  bin  spared  by  the  fates. 

3.  Sacred  utensils  or  vessels. 

1665  J.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  (1725)  219  The  Heads  of  Bulls 

have  been  found  in  and  about  our  Antiquity,  together 

with  other  Sacreds  peculiarly  appertaining  to  the  Ministra- 

tion of  Their  Idolatrous  Rites.    1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  1. 

.\.  56  Hieroglyphic  Leters,  i.  e.  Leters  engraven  in  sacreds. 

Sacredly  (s/1  -kredli),  adv.    [-LY  2.] 

1.  With  religious  or  strict  care;  inviolably;  with 
rigid  attention  to  the  truth. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calrin's  fast.  I.  viii.  (1634)  26  The 
originall  booke  [of  the  Law]  itselfe  was  appointed  to  be 
sacredly  kept  in  the  Temple,  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  n.  i.  130  Authors..  kept  sacredly  and  inviolably  in 
certain  Archives.  1706  HEARNF.  Collect.  14  Jan.  (O.H.S.)  I. 


SACREDNESS. 

163  Observing  these  Oaths,  .sacredly.  1871  MACDUFF  Mem. 
Patntos  ix.  112  The  sealing  further  implied  that  its  con- 
tents were  sacredly  locked  and  concealed  from  public  gaze. 

2.  In  a  sacred  or  religious  manner. 

1694  POMFRET  On  Death  Q.  Mary  137  Next  mighty  Pan, 
was  her  illustrious  Lord,  His  high  Vicegerent,  sacredly 
ador'd.  1884  Chr.  Commw.  20  Mar.  535/2  [Paul's]  only 
offering  was  the  sum  total  of  his  Gentile  converts,  whom 
he  sacredly  and  joyfully  offered  unto  God, 

Sacredness  (s^'-krednes).  [-NESS.]  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  sacred  (see  the  adj.). 

1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  n.  vii.  Wks.  1698  I.  416  When 
we  consider  how  he  is  secluded  by  the  infinite  Sacredness  of 
his  own  Majesty  from  all  immediate  converse  and  inter- 
course with  us.  1689  Coasiil.  Success,  ff  Alleg.  33  The 
Sacredness  of  an  Oath  makes  it  a  strong  Tie  to  bind  us. 
1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xvi,  Ellena  immediately  ad- 
mitted the  Sacredness  of  the  promise  which  she  had  formerly 
given.  1836  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iv.  349  Such  wan 
the  mystical  sacredness  which  clung  about  the  ordained 
clergy.  1868  J.  S.  MILL  in  Morn.  Star  13  Mar.,  The  sacred- 
ness of  property  is  connected,  in  my  mind,  with  feelings  of 
the  greatest  respect.  1885  Law  Times  LXXX.  1 1  i/i  When 
the  rule  was  first  invented  there  was  a  sort  of  reason  for  it, 
as  a  certain  sacredness  attached  to  real  estate. 

Sacrefice,  -fis(e,  -fy,  obs.  ff.  SACRIFICE,  -FV. 

Sacreit :  see  SACBE  v.  and  SECRET  a. 

Sacrelage,  -leger,  -legie,  obs.  ff.  SACRILEGE, 
SACRILEGEB,  SACRILEGY. 

Sacreng,  Saeret,  obs.  ff.  SACKING,  SAKEKET. 

Sacri,  sacrid :  see  SACRE  v. 

t  Sacri'COlist.  06s.~°  [f.  L.  sacricol-a  sacri- 
ficer  (formed  as  next  +  col-ire  to  tend,  worship)  + 
-IST.]  (See  quot.) 

17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Sacricolist,  a  devout  Worshipper. 

t  Sacri'ferOUS,  a.  Obs.  rarer-0,  [f.  L.  sacrifer, 
f.  sacri-,  sacer  sacred  (sacra  neut.  pi.,  sacrifices)  + 
-fur:  see  -FEROUS.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossagr.,  Sacriferoits,  that  bears  holy  things. 

t  Sacrifi'able,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  sacrifiable, 
i.  sacrifier:  see  SACRIFY  v.]  =  SACRIFICABLE. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  I.  xxix,  For  these  wretched  sacri. 
fiable  people,  .all  ful  of  glee,  singing,  and  dancing  with  the 
rest,  they  present  themselves  to  the  slaughter, 
t  Sacri'fic,  a.1  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  sacrijictts, 
(.  sacri-,  sacer  sacred  (sacra  neut.  pi.,  sacrifices)  + 
-fie us  :  see  -FIC.]    =  SACRIFICAL. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Sacri/ic&t  used  in  Sacrifices. 
Sacri'fie,  a.-  Anat.  rare.   [f.  mod.L.  SACR-UM 
+  -FIC.]     '  Entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
sacrum  :  as,  a  sacrific  vertebra '  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 
t  Sacri'ficable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  L.  sacri- 
ficare to  sacrifice,  f.  sacrific-us  SACRIFIC  a. :  see 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  offered  as  a  sacrifice. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xiv.  (1658)  310  Yet  might 
it  [Jephthah's  vow]  be  restrained  in  the  sence,  for  whatso- 
ever was  sacrifkable,  and  justly  subject  to  lawfull  immolation. 
t  Sacri'fical,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sacrificalis,  f. 
sacrific-us  SACRIFIC:  see  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  or 
employed  in  sacrifice. 

1608  PANKE  Fal  of  Batel  •&  The  blessed  chalice  of  the 
aultar.,hath  the  verie  sacrifical  blood  in  it  that  was  shed 
vpon  the  Crosse.  1686  WAKE  Expos.  Doctr.  Ck,  Eng.  65 
When  we  examine  the  first  Institution  of  this  holy  Com- 
munion, we  cannot  perceive  either  in  the  words  or  action  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour,  any  Sacrifical  Act  or  Expression.  1756 
WATSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XL1X.  502  A  priestess  of  Bacchus, 
which  in  one  hand  holds  the  sacrifical  knife.  1796  BURKE 
Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  1802  IV.  510  The  sacrifical  ministers 
(who  were  a  sort  of  intruders  in  the  worship  of  the  new 
divinity). 

Sacrificant  (sakri-fikant).  rare.  [ad.  L.  sacri- 
ficant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  sacrificare  :  see  SACBIFI'  v.] 
One  who  offers  up  as  a  sacrifice. 

1665  J.  WEBB  Stone.Heng  (1725)  103  The  Sacrificants 
might,  .behold  both  the  Altar  and  Signum.  1885  J.  FITZ- 
GERALD tr.  Schnitzels  Fetichism  vi.  §  7  The  sacrificant  takes 
away  the  flesh  of  the  victim. 

Sacrifica'tion.  rare~l.  [y.&.'L.sacri/iciition- 
em,  n.  of  action  of  sacrificare :  see  SACRIFY  z».] 
The  action  of  making  a  sacrificial  offering. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  (1737)  232  And  to  kind  Nature 
make  Sacrification. 

Sacrificator  (siE'krifikt'ltai).  rare.  [a.L.  sacri- 
ficator, agent-n.  f.  sacrificare  :  see  SACKIFY  v.  Cf. 
F.  sacrificateur.]  One  who  sacrifices.  AXsofig. 
71548  tr.  yirefs  Expos.  XI f  Art.  Chr.  Faith  Ej  b,  He  is 
called  Christe  bycause  of  the  same  oyntment,  by  the  whyche 
he  hathe  ordeyned  hym  prophete,  kynge,  and  sacrificatour. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseittl.  Ep.  v.  xiv.  255  It  is  not  pro- 
bable the  Priests.,  would  have  permitted  it,  and  that  not 
onely  in  regard  of  the  subject  or  sacrifice  it  selfe,  but  also 
the  sacrificator.  1818  BENTHAM  Ch.  Eng.,  Cli.  Eng.  Catech. 
Exam.  361  The  Noble  Reformer,  in  the  character  of  Arch- 
Sacrificator.  1859  All  Year  Round  No.  28.  30  Here  was 
evidentlya  grand  Sacrificator,  and  an  unexceptionable  Altar. 
So  t  Sa-criflcatory  a.,  sacrificing,  belonging  to 
sacrifice.  -\  Sa  crificature,  the  office  or  function 
of  sacrificing. 

1581  J.  BELL  HatUon's  Anew.  Osor.  344  Heseeth  no  mar- 
kette  of  pardons, ..no  sacrificatory  masses.  1593  NASHE 
Christ's  T.  22  The  sky-perfuming  prayers,  &  profuse  sacrifi- 
catory expences  of  ful-hand  oblationers.  1612  W.  SCLATER 
Minister's  Portion  9  A  second  sort  [of  tithes]  which  wee 
may  call  sacrificatory.  1699  BL'RNET  39  Art.  vii.  (1700)  99 
Those  Sacrificatory  Phrases  that  they  use  in  speaking  of 
the  Messiah.  1779  HORNE  Disc.  (1799)  I.  107  Such  were  the 
ritual  observances  regarding  sacriticature.  a  1812  McL-F.AN 
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Comm.  Het>.  x.  (1847)  II.  So  The  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body 
once  offered  has  for  ever  abrogated  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
sacrificature.  1827  G.  S.  FABEK  Orig.  Expiat.  Sacr.  64 
This  grossly-corrupt  mode  of  sacrificature  is  alluded  to  and 
justly  castigated  by  Solomon. 

Sacrifice  (snrkrifsis),  sb.  Forms  :  3-5  sacrj- 
fise,  sacrefice,  -fise,  4  sacrifijs,  -fles,  -fys(e, 
sacrefis,  -fyse,  saker-,  sacerfyse,  sacrafies, 
-fyse,  4-5  sacrafice,  4-6  sacrifls,  5  sacrafise, 
sacryfyce,  sacurfyce,  5-6  sacrifyce,6  sacryfice, 
4-  sacrifice,  [a.  F.  sacrifice  (i2th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.;  =  Pr.  sacrifici^  Sp.,  Pg.  sacrifido,  It.  sagri- 
JiziOj  ad.  L.  safrijicitim^  f.  sacrific-us  SACKIFIC  al\ 

1.  Primarily,  the  slaughter  of  an  animal  (often 
including  the  subsequent  consumption  of  it  by  fire) 
as  an  offering  to  God  or  a  deity.  Hence,  in  wider 
sense,  the  surrender  to  God  or  a  deity,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  propitiation  or  homage,  of  some  object  of 
possession.  Also  applied  fg.  to  the  offering  of 
prayer,  thanksgiving,  penitence,  submission,  or  the 
like.  Phrases,  *f  to  do,  make  sacrifice  \  also,  t  to 
put  in  sacrifice,  to  devote  as  a  sacrificial  victim. 

In  the  primary  use,  a  'sacrifice'  implies  an  'altar'  on 
which  the  victim  is  placed.  Hence  the  figurative  uses  are 
often  associated  with  references  to  a  metaphorical  altar. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1064  And  for  his  offrand  was  Rightwys, 
Godd  lok  to  quen  [read  queme]  his  sacrifijs.  Ibid.  3142 
Hot  now  es  he  asked,.  .Til  godd  til  make  of  sacrifise.  c  1300 
St.  Margarete  92  And  wende  to  his  false  godes,  to  do  sac- 
rifise. 1340  Ayenb.  187  per  byeb  manie  men.  .makej>  sacre- 
fices  11.131  to  god.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  250  He  let  do 
make  a  riche  feste  With  a  sollempne  Sacrifise  In  Phebus 
temple,  a  1450  MYRC  Festial  205  Then  sawe  Maudelen 
mony  pepyll  comyng  towart  be  tempyll  and  J>e  lorde  of  fait 
contre,  fortohauedon  ofryng  and  sacrefise  to  hor  mawmetys. 
1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommerj  I.  304  By  this  edicte.. 


iewes  to  theyr  sacrifices,  c  1595  CAPT.  \VVATT  R.  Dudley  s 
I'oy.  Ii7,  Ind.  (Hakl,  Soc.>42  Wee  did  daiUeaborde  make  sac- 
rifice to  God,  in  great  devotion  calling  upon  Him  in  hartie 
prayer  for  them.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Tkevenofs  Trav.  in. 
65  Their  Sacrifices  are  never  bloody.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.,  Divines  divide  Sacrifices  into  bloody,  such  as 
those  of  the  old  law;  and  bloodless,  such  as  those  of  the 
new  law.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  181  An  altar 
for  sacrifices  to  the  immortal  gods.  1876  J.  P.  NOKRIS 
Rndim.  Theol.  \\.  i.  147  Sin  cannot  be  undone  without  Suf- 
fering; and  we  find  Sacrifice  instituted  to  give  continual 
expression  to  it. 

t  b.  A  slaying  as  for  a  sacrifice,  Obs.  rare~l. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay^s  Voy.    \.   xxi.  27  b,  A 
cruel  sacryfice  vppon  the  person  of  lohn  Chabas. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  in  sacrifice ;    a  victim 
immolated  on  the  altar ;  anything  (material  or  im- 
material) offered  to  God  or  a  deity  as  an  act  of 
propitiation  or  homage. 

c  1250  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  27  Stor  |>et  me  offrede 
wylem  be  J?o  ialde  laghe  to  here  godes  sacrefise.  a  1325 
Prose  Psalter  \.  18  [li.  17]  Trubled  gost  is  sacrifice  to  God. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  507  Noe..heuened  vp  an  auter 
&  halted  hit  fay  re,  is:  sette  a  sakerfyse  ^er-on  of  vch  a, 
ser  kynde.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  ll'ks.  III.  517  pere  sacri- 
fises  shulden  not  be  ^oven  to  him,  but  taken  fro  him, ..and 
anojttr  trewe  man.-shulde  be  ordeyned  to  resceyve  siche 
sacrifices,  c  1400  Destr.  Tray  12137  ^^y  maydynhed  I 
merk  to  myghtifull  goddis  :  Accepte  hit  as  sacrifise,  &  my 
saute  to  !  1436  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  32 
Tribulacioun  is  worthy  sacrifice.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE 
Dido  iv.  ii,  Come  seruants,  come  bring  forth  the  Sacrifize, 
That  I  may  pacific  that  gloomy  loue,  Whose  emptie  Altars 
haue  enlarg'd  our  illes.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist.  Ivstine 
xi.  46  Before  any  saile  departed  from  the  shore,  he  slue 
sacrifices,  making  his  prayer  for  victory  by  battell.  1613 
SHAKS.  Hen.  l/I/f,  n.  i.  77  Make  of  your  Prayers  one  sweet 
Sacrifice.  1678  DRVDEN  All  for  Lovei.  i,  Does  the  mute 
sacrifice  upbraid  the  priest?  1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes 
ii.  81  The  Skins  of  the  Sacrifices ..  were  to  be  given  to  the 
Priests.  1807  ROBINSON  Archxol.  Gr&ca,  in.  iv.  213  Only 
the  larger  sacrifices,  as  oxen,  were  thus  adorned.  1845 
MAURICE  Mor.  fy  Met.  P kilos,  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  556/1 
Those  daily  sacrifices  which  each  man  brought  to  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle. 

3.  Theol.  The  offering  by  Christ  of  Himself  to  the 
Father  as  a  propitiatory  victim  in  his  voluntary  im- 
molation upon  the  cross ;   the  Crucifixion  in  its 
sacrificial  character. 

c  1375  Sf.  Leg.  Saints  xiii.  (Marcus)  72  J>e  sacrifice  t>at 
he  mad  for  man  one  J>e  rud-tre.  a  1450  MYRC  Festial 
261  For  a  calfe  ^at  was  offerd  yn  sacurfyce  yn  f>e  old 
law  for  synne,  yn  tokenyng  bat  Cryst  schuld  come,  fc»at 
schuld  be  offurt  yn  sacryfyce  for  synne  of  J«  pepull  yn  be 
auter  of  be  cros.se.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane^s  Comm.  313  b, 
Ther  be  in  al  ii  -sacrifices  of  christ,  the  one,  blody  upon  the 
j  crosse,  thother,  wherin. .  he  himself  offred  up  unto  his  father, 
his  body  and  blud.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  I". 
463  In  consideration  of  Christ's  Death  and  Sacrifice,  he 
would  freeiy  forgive  all  penitent  and  believing  Sinners  their 
personal  Obligation  to  eternal  Punishment,  a  1769  RICCAL- 
TOUN  Notes  Galat.  Wks.  1772  III.  127  A  Sacrifice  there  was, 
and  still  is,  the  way  God  in  his  wisdom  chose  to  condemn  and 


1861  W.  THOMSON  in  Aids  to  Faith  ytii.  337  The  sacrifice  of 
the  death  of  Christ  is  a  proof  of  Divine  love,  and  of  Divine 
justice. 

b.  Applied  to  the  Eucharistic  celebration :  (a) 
in  accordance  with  the  view  that  regards  it  as  a 
propitiatory  offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  in  perpetuation  of  the  sacrifice  offered  by 


SACRIFICE. 

Him  in  His  crucifixion  ;  (£)  in  Protestant  use, 
with  reference  to  its  character  as  an  offering  of 
thanksgiving  (cf.  sense  i). 

1504  LADY  MARGARET  tr.  De  Imitations  iv.  i.  262  For  if 
the  sacryfyce  of  this  holy  sacrament  were  done  onely  but  in 
one  place  and  but  of  one  preest  in  all  the  worlde,  with  howe 
great  desyre  wene  ye  the  people  wolde  go  to  that  plase  and 
to  that  preest  to  here  the  godly  mysteryes  done  of  hym. 
1548  RIDLEY  Answ.  Queries  touching  Mass  iii,  The  Repre- 
sentation and  Commemoration  of  Christ's  Death  and  Pas- 
sion, said  and  done  in  the  Mass,  is  called  the  Sacrifice, 
Oblation  or  Immolation  of  Christ.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanc  s 
Comm.  44  He  exhortcth  the  people  to  flee  from  the  accus- 
tomed sacrifices  of  the  masse.  1704  NELSON  Fest.  -V  Fasts 
IT.  ix.  (1739)  579  The  Christian  Sacrifice  wherein  Bread  and 
Wine  are  offered.  1884  Cath.  Diet.  (1897)  814/1  In  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  Mass, 'the  immutatio',as  the  Fathers  technically 
call  the  sacrificial  act,  is  not  the  destruction  but  the  produc- 
tion of  the  victim.  1899  B.  J.  K 10039  Art.  (1901)  II.  n.  xxxi. 
245  Nor  does  it  (Art.  xxxi.  §  2)  condemn  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  but  the  sacrifices  of  Masses.  1901  GORE  Body  of  Christ 
iii.  201  Only  by  communion  can  we  in  any  effective  sense 
share  the  eucharistic  sacrifice. 

4.  The   destruction   or   surrender   of  something 
valued  or  desired  for  the  sake  of  something  having, 
or  regarded  as  having,  a  higher  or  a  more  pressing 
claim ;  the  loss  entailed  by  devotion  to  some  other 
interest ;  also,  the  thing  so  devoted  or  surrendered. 
Cf.  SKLF-SACRIFICE. 

1592  SHAKS.  Row.  ff  Jnl.  y.  iii.  304  As  rich  shall  Romeo 
by  his  Lady  ly,  Poore  sacrifices  to  our  enmity.  1601  in 
Moryson  Itin.  \\.  (1617)  151  The  lively  affections  you  lieare 
to  her  person  (for  which  you  desire  to  bee  made  a  Sacrifice). 
1651  HOBHKS  Leriath.  n.  xxviii.  166  The  benefit  which  a 
Soveraign  bestoweth  on  a  Subject,  for  fear  of  some  power. . 
are  not  properly  Rewards.. but  are  rather  Sacrifices,  which 
the  Soveraign.  .makes.  1742  GRAY  Eton  viii.  To  bitter 
Scorn  a  sacrifice.  1841  W.  SPAI.DING  Italyfy  It.  I  si.  III.  86 
An  eager  sacrifice  of  means  to  an  end.  1849  MACAU  LAY 
Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  647  Clarendon  saw  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  gain  anything  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  principles.  1868 
FKKKMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1877)  II.  x.  474  One  more  ecclesias- 
tical appointment  must,  at  some  slight  sacrifice  of  chrono- 
logical order,  be  recorded. 

b.  A  victim;  one  sacrificed  to  the  will  of  another; 
also,  a  person  or  thing  that  falls  into  the  power  of 
an  enemy  or  a  destructive  agency.  Now  rare. 

1697  tr.  C'tess  D'Aunoy's  Trav.  (1706)  60 They  are  caused 
to  make  Vows,  when  'tis  often  the  Father  or  Mother,  or 
some  near  Relation,  who  pronounce  them  for  them,  whilst 
the  little  Sacrifice  disports  herself  with  Sugar-plums,  and 
lets  them  dress  her  how  they  will.  1732  NEAL  Hist.  Purit. 
I.  25  The  two  greatest  sacrifices  were  John  Fisher  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  1779  Minor  No.  i 
(1787)  I.  5,  I  was  prevented  from  falling  a  sacrifice  to  that 
languid  inactivity  which  a  depression  of  spirits  never  fails 
to  produce.  1821  John  Bull  15  Apr.  143/3  'I  ne  organ  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  devouring  element.  1827  ROBERTS  \-~oy. 
Centr.  Avier.  95  On  one  occasion  an  acquaintance  had., 
nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  one  of  these  animals. 

5.  A  loss  incurred  in  selling  something  below  its 
value  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  it.     Hence 
(nonce-use),  an  article  sold  *  at  a  sacrifice'. 

1844  DICKENS  Chimes  ii.  (1845)  53  Its  patterns  were 
Last  Year's  and  going  at  a  sacrifice.  1849  THACKERAY 
Pendennis  Ixi,  He  bought  a  green  shawl  for  Mrs.  Bolton, 
and  a  yellow  one  for  Fanny  ;  the  most  brilliant  '  sacrifices  ' 
of  a  Regent  Street  haberdasher's  window. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,yv& sacrifice-maker \  sacrifice 
allowance   (see   quot.) ;    sacrifice   hit  Baseball 
(see  quot.)  ;  sacrifice  market,  a  market  in  which 
goods   are  sold    below   cost   price,    a   '  dumping 
ground';   sacri  flee -offerer,  one  who  immolates 
himself  (said  of  Christ)  ;  sacrifice  price,  a  price 
entailing  loss  on  the  seller. 

1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  ^Sacrifice  Allowance,  a 
weekly  sum  paid  by  workmen's  unions  to  those  men  who 
are  discharged  from  work  because  they  take  an  active  part 
in  their  organisation  or  are  too  weak  to  make  the  average. 
These  latter  are  called  sacrificed  men.  1896  KNOWLES  & 
MORTON  Baseball  Gloss.,  *  Sacrifice-hit. — When  the  bats- 
man purposely  makes  a  hit  upon  which  he  is  retired,  but 
which  advances  a  base-runner.  ?x54&  tr.  VireCs  Expos. 
xii  Art.  Chr.  Faith  Eiv,  He  is  the  true.. prophete  and  the 
Soueraygne  'sacrifice  maker,  whyche  was  figured  by  the 
kynges,  and  prophetes  of  Israeli.  iV8&  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Jan. 
2/1  Americans.,  would  make  this  a 'sacrifice-market  at  first, 
simply  to  kill  all  our  manufacturers,  a  1560  BECON  Chr. 
A'wMVks.  II.  153  Ourmediatour,oursatissfyeror  *sacrifyce 
offecer  [?  read  offerer].  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  12  June  11/2  A 
'clearance  sale  ',  m  fact,  at  *  *sacrifice  prices  '. 

Sacrifice  (sse-krifais),  v.  Forms:  see  the  sb. ; 
also  3  sacrefize,  7  sacrifize.  [f.  SACRIFICE  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  offer  as  a  sacrifice ;  to  make  an 
offering  or  sacrifice  of.  Const,  to. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3262  For  quas  luue  he  wild  not  warn 
To  sacrifise  his  auen  barn,  a  1425  Ibid.  3201  (Trin.)  pe  sheep 
he  sacrifised  &  brent.  1471  CAXTON  Kecvyelt  (Sommer) 
I.  308  The  egypciens  cryed  vnto  hercules  sacrefice  sacrefice 
hym,  whan  hercules  cam  in  to  the  temple  he  sacrefised  hym. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  158  When  hee  had  fyrst  sacrificed  them 
tohisZemes.  01631  Y)Q-A^V,  Paradoxes  (1652)  68  Though  he 
sacrifize  Hecatombs.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v. 
viii.  246  The  Picture  of  ..Abraham  sacrificing  his  son.  1697 
DAMPISH  Voy.  (1699)  485  If  they  Sacrifice  their  Enemies  it 
is  not  "necessary  they  should  Eat  them  too.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  94  There  are  nations  in  which  mankind 
still  sacrifice  their  fellow  men. 

f  b.  nonce-uses.  To  slay  or  burn  in  the  manner 
of  a  sacrifice ;  to  burn  in  a  sacrifice. 

1602  in  Moryson  Itin.  u.  (1617)  238,  I  . .  tooke  Ocanes 
brother  prisoner. .(whom  I  sacrificed  in  the  place)  and  so 
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passed  by.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  39  They  sacrifice 
him  [a  dead  man]  to  ashes,  in  costly  perfumes. 

2.  intr.  To  offer  up  a  sacrifice. 

c  1290  S,  Eng.  Leg.  I.  69/43  Anoure  ore  godes,  ich  rede, 
a-non  and  heom  sacrefise.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xii.  118 
Saul,  for  he  sacrifised,  sorwe  hym  be-tydde.  a.  1400-50 
Alexander  1082  pare  lengis  him  lefe  be  kynge  &  logis  all  a 
neuen,  And  sacrifycebar  efsones  to  many  sere  godis.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  of  jfcsop  v.  x,  I . .  toke  on  me  for  to  sacry- 
fyce  and  to  synge  before  the  goddes.  1628  J.  HUME  Jeeves 
Deliv.  i.  10  Ihey  were  wont  to  immolate  and  sacrifice  vnto 
their  heathenish  Gods.  1784  COWPER  Task  \.  411  An  idol, 
at  whose  shrine  Who  oft'nest  sacrifice  are  favour'd  least. 
1818  SHELLEY  Homer's  Castor  fy  P.  13  The  sailors . .  sacri- 
fice with  snow-white  lambs. 

b.  Eccl.  To  celebrate  the  Eucharist. 

1661  tr.  Erasm.Life  Colet  in  C.'s  Serin.  74  Whereas  it  is 
the  custome  in  England  for  Priests  to  consecrate  the  host, 
and  receive  it  almost  every  day,  he  was  content  to  sacrifice 
on  Sundays  and  Holi-days,  or  some  few  days  beside. 

3.  trans.  To  surrender  or  give  up  (something) 
for  the  attainment  of  some  higher  advantage  or 
dearer  object.     Const,  to. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed  Kersey),  To  Sacrifice, ..  to  quit  or  leave 
a  Thing  upon  some  Consideration.  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to 

Stella  23  Sept.,  Deuce  take  Lady  S :  and  if  I  know 

D y, he  is  a  rawboned-faced  fellow.. ;  she  sacrifices  two 

thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  keeps  only  six  hundred.  1720 
OZELL  Vertot's  Rom.  Kep.  I.  v.  298  The  first  Obligation 
which  a  Roman  lay  under ..  was  to  sacrifice  his  Life  in  De- 
fence of  the  Public  Liberty.  1837  KEIGHTLEY//W/.  Eng.  I. 
416  Henry  [VI II].. was  never  known  to  sacrifice  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  interest  or  happiness  of  another.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  126  Everything  seems  to  have  been  sacrificed 
to  a  false  notion  of  equality.  1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  vii.  97 
Generally,  the  only  men  who  can  be  persuaded  to  wear  pro- 
tecting glasses  are  those  who  have  already  sacrificed  one  eye 
to  their  objections. 

b.  To  permit  injury  or  ruin  to  the  interests  of  (a 
person)  for  the  sake  of  some  desired  object.  Also 
reft.  Const,  to. 

1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  145  F  13  Instead  of  sacrificing 
each  other  to  malice  and  contempt.  1838  THIUL\\  ALL  drcccc 
xviii.  III.  49  Pericles.. was  charged  \vilh  sacrificing  the 
Samians  to  private  feelings.  1849  MACAUI.  \v  Hist.  Ettg, 
vii.  II.  222  Could  it  then  be  doubted  that,  if  the  Churchmen 
would  even  now  comply  with  his  wishes,  he  would  willingly 
sacrifice  the  Puritans  ?  1870  MOZLEY  Unir.  Serin,  iv.  (1876) 
88  How  will  persons  sacrifice  themselves  to  their  objects  ! 
1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xviii,  He  is  too  much  an  artist  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  his  clothes.  1891  KIPLING  Light  that 
Failed  vii,  It  isn't  got  at  by  sacrificing  other  people, ..you 
must  sacrifice  yourself. 

t  Sacrificeable,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  saorefysable. 
[f.  SACRIFICE  v.  +  -ABLE.  Cf.  SACRIFIABLE,  SACRI- 
FICABLE.]  Proper  to  be  sacrificed. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  333/2  The  oxe  is  a  moralle  beest 
..and  it  is  a  best  sacrefysable.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 
Mor.  1299  If  they  {sc.  kineand  oxen]  have  but  one  haire 
blacke  or  white,  they  be  not  Sacrificeable. 

Sacrificed  ssrc-krifaist),///.  a.     [f.  SACRIFICE 

V.   +•  -ED  1.] 

•f  1.  Made  sacred  ;  sanctified.   Obs. 

1504  LADY  MARGARET  tr.  He  Imitationc  iv.  i.  261  All 
cristen  people  . .  kysses  the  sacryfyced  bones  [orig.  sacra 
ossa\  of  sayntes,  wrapped  in  clothes  of  Sylkeand  Golde. 

2.  Offered  as  a  sacrifice. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixvii.  §  7  What  merit  force 
or  vertue  soeuer  there  is  in  his  sacrificed  body  &  bloud. 
16*6  BACON  Syh'a  §  400  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the 
Ancients,  of  credit,  that  a  Sacrificed  Beast  hath  lowed, 
after  the  Heart  hath  been  severed.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr. 
Li/e(ijtf)  III.  184  This  Address  is  performed  by  the  pre- 
senting his  sacrificed  Body  to  the  Father  in  Heaven.  1715 
LEONI  Palladia's  Archil.  (1742)  II.  77  The  Entrails  of  sac- 
rificed Beasts.  1768  S.  BF.NTLEY  River  Dove  14  Still  yearly, 
to  popular  Rage,  A  sacrific'd  Bull  is  the  Sport. 

3.  Given  up  or  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  others. 
1884  M.  ARNOLD  in  Pall  MallG.  i  Dec.  6/2  Those  classes 

which,  in  comparison  with  the  great  possessing  and  trading 
classes— who  may  be  called  the  fortunate  classes— may  be 
called  the  sacrificed  classes.  1891  [see  SACRIFICE  sb.  6). 

Sacrificer    (sje-krifoisai).     [f.  SACRIFICE  v. 

+  -ERl.j 

1.  One  who  offers  up  a  sacrifice. 

1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  §  25  Wks.  (S.T.S.) 
I.  90  Quhy  teche  ze..that  the  wordis  of  sanctificatioun  of 
the  sacrament  of  our  Lordis  booty  and  bluid  ar  nocht  to  be 
pronounceit  to  the  end,  that  thair  suld  be  ony  transubstan- 
tiatioun  thairby,  or  be  the  intent  of  the  sacrificear  [Erfinb 
.l/.V.  sacrifiar]?  1597  Cert.  Prayers  in  Liturg.  So-!:  O. 
khz.  (Parker  Soc.)  672  We.. live  and  die  the  sacrifices  of 
our  souls  for  such  obtained  favour.  1643  MILTON  Divorce 
Pref.  (1644)  2  A  famous  man  in  Israel  could  not  but  oblige 


-  , -      -  ,' , "'  juuj-     \ji     \jiuiat     WlUVIl     IS 

the  one  onlySacrifice  for  sins.  1884  WHITON  in  Chr.  World 
4  Sept.  663/2  Paul  boldly  inlimates,  that  if  Chrisl  is  the 
only  sacrificer  and  sufferer  for  humanity,  then  something 
•slacking  in  the  saving  work  of  the  Saviour. 
spec.  A  sacrificial  priest. 
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sacrificer  advanced,  leading  a  Hebrew  boy, . .  whom  he  laid 
on  the  altar. 

Hence  tSa-criflcership,  the  office  of  a  sacrificer. 

1562  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  hist.  Table  of  Matters  s.v. 
Orders,  Of  Priesthode  or  sacrificership. 

Sacrificial  (.SEekrifi- Jal),  a.  [f.  L.  sacrifici-um  + 
-AL.  Cf.  the  older  SACRIFICAL  ;  also  i6th  c.  F. 
sacrificial.} 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  sacrifice. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  i.  i.  81  Raine  Sacrificiall  whisperings  in 
his  eare.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Sacrificial  (sacrificialis} 
of  or  belonging  to  a  Sacrifice,  Offering,  or  Oblation.  1737 
WATERLAND  Rev.  Doctr.  Encliarist  i.  53  This  Observa- 
tion will  be  of  use,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  Eucharist 
in  its  Sacrificial  View.  1799  GILPIN  Serin.  Country  Con- 
grcgat^etc.  III.  xxxviii.  (R.),  The  law  may  be  explained 
as  an  institution.. threatening  judgment  on  every  trans- 
gression ;  at  the  same  time,  accepting,  in  mercy,  certain 
sacrificial  atonements.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Stone- 
htnge  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  123  The  sacrificial  stone,  as  it  is 
called,  is  the  only  one  in  all  these  blocks,  that  can  resist 
the  action  of  fire.  1864  MAX  MiJLLER  Chips  (1867)  I.  104 
Innumerable  sacrificial  utensils.  Ibid,  no  All  this  would 
he-embodied  in  the  sacrificial  formulas  known  in  later  times 
principally  by  the  name  of  Ya^oish. 

b.  Sacrificial  mound:  a  prehistoric  mound  built 
by  the  natives  of  certain  parts  of  America  and 
containing  a  hearth  or  altar,  on  which  are  found 
relics  exhibiting  traces  of  the  action  of  fire. 

1862  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Man  I.  xii.  370  The  name  of  sacri- 
ficial mounds  has  been  conferred  on  a  class  of  ancient  monu- 
ments., peculiar  to  the  New  World. 

2.  Self-sacrificing,  nonce-use. 

1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  160  'That's 
all  very  well',  said  the  sacrificial  parent,  'but  five  or  six 
hours  are  not  so  easy  to  dispose  of  at  sixty  odd  '. 

3.  Coinnt.  Involving  '  sacrifice '   or  loss  to  the 
vendor. 

1895  Daily  Xcu>s  24  Dec.  6/2  Jewelled  trimmings,  .will  be 
sold  at  much  reduced  prices  during  next  week's  sacrificial 
sales.  1902  Daily  Chron.  19  June  7/2  The  first  Monday  in 
July,  the  traditional  date  for  the  opening  of  the  summer 
sales,  when  ladies  demand  sacrificial  prices. 

Hence  Sacrifrcialness.   rare~". 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Sacrificialness,  the  being  of  the 
Nature  of  a  Sacrifice. 

Sacrificing  (sae-k-rifoisirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SACRI- 
FICE v.  +  -INO  i.J  The  action  of  the  verb  SACRIFICE. 

1601  in  Moryson  I/in.  n.  (1617)  152  The  uttermost  of  our 
endeuours  and  seruices,  euen  to  the  sacrificing  of  our  Hues. 
a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  I.  iv.  (1640)  32  Sacrificing 
was  a  profession  of  their  owne  guiltinesse.  1727-41  CHAM- 
BERS Cycl.  s.v.  Sacrifice,  The  manner  of  sacrificing  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  is  amply  described  in  the  books  of 
Moses.  1742  J.  GLAS  Treat.  Lord's  Supp.  HI.  iv.  (1883)  114 
The  apostle  sets  forth  Christ's  death  as  the  truth  of  the 
sacrificing  of  the  passover. 
b.  at/ n't. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXV.  i,  Thou  my  sinns. .  Dost 
turne  to  smoake  of  sacrificing  flame.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xxx.  426  They  presenlly  tooke 
the  sacrificing  rasors,  the  which  they  washed  and  clensed 
from  the  blood  of  men.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral  Mon. 
618  Two  sacrificing  dishes  of  smooth  and  pollished  red 
earth.  1672  R.  VF.EL  New  Court-Songs  35  My  winged 
Feet,  each  Sacrificing  day,  Lead  me  to  gaze  upon  her,  more 
than  pray.  1709  HEARNE  Collect.  2  Dec.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  319 
Roman  sacrificing  Axes. 

Sacrificing  (saj'krifsisin.),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SACRIFICE 
v.  +  -ING  -'.]  That  offers  sacrifice ;  that  makes 
sacrifices. 

1826  T.  COLEMAN  Indulgences,  etc.  Order  Mt.  Carinel  61 
'  He.  .for  another  Memento  of  the  sacrificing  priest,  grants, 

•  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  rest  and  peace  in  the  kingdom  of 
i    glory.     1848   R.  I.  WILBERFORCE  Doctr.   Incarnation  xii. 

i    (1852)  293  He  [the  High  Priest]  was  the  type  of  Him  who 

•  stretched  out  His  sacrificing  arms  upon  the  Cross. 

Hence  Sa'crificingrly  adv. 

iSoi  CHESTER  Love's  Marl.,  Dialogue  (New  Shaks.  Soc.) 
128  And  in  a  manner  sacrificingly,  Burne  both  our  bodies 
to  reuiue  one  name. 

t  Sacrificul  e.  Obs.  Jmmorously  pedantic,  [a. 
F.  sacrificule  (Rabelais),  ad.  L.  sacrificalus  an 
extension  of  sacrifcus  SACRIFIC  a.]  A  priest. 

The  misapprehension  in  quot.  1604  is  found  also  in  a  Fr. 
glossary  to  Rabelais. 

1604  R.  CAWIIREY  Table  A  If  h.,  Sacrificule,  a  little  offer- 
ing. 1653  UKQI-HART  Rabelais  n.  vi,  I  mumble  off  little 

•  parcels  of  some  missick  precation  of  our  sacrificuls. 

t  Sacrifi  culist.  Obs.  [f.  L.  sacrifintl-us  (see 
prec.)  +  -IST.]  A  sacrificing  priest. 

1652  GAI/LE  Magastrom.  309  This,  said  the  soothsaying 
sacrificuhsls.presagedviclorylotheBccotians.  Ibid. 352,365. 

t  Sacrificy.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  sacrifloie.  [ad. 
!  L.  sacrififiuin.]  =  SACRIFICE  sb. 

cisii  ist  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  36/1,  I  [am] 
:  preste  after  the  outshewyng  of  sacrificie  of  the  auters. 

tSa-crifier.  Obs.  [f.  SACRIFY  v.  +  -EiiV]  A 
sacrificing  priest. 

1382  WYCLIF/MT.  xix.  3  Thei  shul  aske . .  ther  deuel  cle- 
peres  and  ther  deuel  sacrifieres  [Vulg.  ariolos\.  1547  Bk.  of 
MarcAauiitesevb,  The  Pharisiens,  sacrifiers,  Scribes,  and 
docters.  1553  BALK  Kwrcjwi  7  Baals.. sorcerousesacrifiers. 
1503  [see  SACRIFICER  i]. 

t  Sa-crifV,  z<.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  sacrifi-er(i*i'hc), 
ad.  L.  sacrificare,  f.  sacrijic-us  :  see  SACRIFIC.] 

1.  trans.  To  offer  as  a  sacrifice. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10389  pam  hale  )>an  sacrified  he,  And 
delt  bam  siben  al  thre.  1390  GOWF.R  Conf.  III.  336  And 
forth  unto  the  temple  he  com..,  Hise  yiftes  forto  sacrifie. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Avian  xxvii,  Thow  shall  be  lake. . 


SACRILEGE. 


1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  II.  xii.  49  A  mightie 
if  it  had  to  him  been 


and  shall  be  sacryfyed  to  theyre  goddes.  1388  A.  KING  tr. 
Canisius'  Catech.  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.  T.  S.)  181  Mel- 
chizedec  sacrifeit  breid  and  wyne  in  figure  of  ihe  bodie  and 
bloud  of  our  lord.  1590  SPENSER  F 
mazer  bowle  of  wine  was  set  As 
sacrifide. 

re/1.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxiv.  87  Alwayes  she  doubted 
her  self  in  noo  wyse,  lhat  her  suster  wolde.  .sacryfye  hir 
self  with  funerailles  mortalle,  by  fyre  horrible. 

2.  intr.  To  offer  sacrifice. 

a  1323  Prose  Psalter  liii[i].  6  Y  shal  sacrifye  to  be  wyb 
gode  wylle.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  v.  (Johannes)  295  pa . . 
to  be  tempil  of  dyane  drew  hym  rudly,  ore  bai  fane,  for  to 
strenje  hym  to  sacrify.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  x.  n  Go  }e 
oonly  men,  and  sacryfye  to  Ihe  Lord.  1:1425  WYNTOUN 
Cron.\\\.  i.  120  He  sulde.  .Deuolly  to  God  sacryfy.  1555 
W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  I.  v.  52  That  Ihere  might  be 
none  occasion  of  filthinesse,  when  they  shold  ministre  or 
sacrifie. 

3.  trans.  To  offer  sacrifice  to. 

1474  CAXTON  Chessc  in.  v.  (1883)  124  As  he  sacrefyed  his 
goddes  he  receyuyd  lettres  from  the  senate  of  rome.  1491 
—  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  I.  Iv.  in  [He]  was 
broughte..in  to  a  temple  of  ydolatrye . . for  to  adoure  and 
sacrefye  the  ydolles. 

4.  notice-use.  To  consecrate. 

1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  167  Whan  the 
great  Kirk  was  sacrify'd. 
Hence  t  Sa'crifying  vbl.  sb. 

13. .  A'.  Alls,  272  (Bodl.  MS.)  To  goddes  I  made  sacrifye- 
ynge.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  met.  vii.  114  (Camb.  M.S.) 
The  sory  preest  yeuilh  in  sacryfyinge  the  wrechched  kutt- 
ynge  of  ihrote  of  the  doublet. 

Sacrilege  (.ss-krileda), rf.l  Forms:  3-4sacri- 
lage,  4  sacre-,  saorylage,  sacrilegge,  4-6  sacry- 
lege,  5  sacrilag,  6  sacrileage,  Sc.  saoralege,  6-7 
saoriledge,  -lidge,  7  saorileg,  3-  sacrilege,  [a. 
OF.  sacrilege  (izth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm. ;  mod.F. 
sacrilege)  =  Sp.,  Pg.,  It  sacri.legio,  ad.  L.  sacri- 
legimn,  f.  saoi/eg-ns  one  who  steals  sacred  things 
or  commits  sacrilege,  f.  sacri-,  sacer  sacred  +  -leg-, 
iegere  to  gather,  after  the  phrase  sacrum  or  sacra 
legere  to  purloin  sacred  objects,  tocommit  sacrilege.] 
1.  The  crime  or  sin  of  stealing  or  misappropriat- 
ing what  is  consecrated  to  God's  service.  In  eccle- 
siastical use,  extended  to  include  any  kind  of  out- 
rage on  consecrated  persons  or  things,  and  the 
violation  of  any  obligation  having  a  sacramental 
character,  or  recognized  as  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Church.  Also,  an  instance  of  this 
offence. 

In  medieval  writings  the  classification  of  'sacrilege'  as 
a  branch  of  avarice,  which  is  based  on  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  lerm,  is  somewhat  inconsistently  combined  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  varieties  of  sacrilege  implying  the  wider 
sense  explained  above.  Cf.,  e.  g.  Ayenbite  pp.  40-41 
Chaucer's  Parson's  Tale  P  727-9. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27840  O  couaitise.  .cums.  .sacrilege,  lo 
reue  orsleleOf  halud  thing.  Ibid.  27946.  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
liandl.  Synne  8608  pey  bal  haue  cherches  broke,  And  stole 
bo  bynges  bal  were  ber-ynne,  '  Sacrylage '  men  calle  bat 
synne.  1382  WYCUF  2  Mace.  iv.  39  Many  sacrilegis  don 
in  the  lemple.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  160  An-ober  is  sacri- 
lege, bal  is,  brekyng  of  be  sacramenl  of  holy  cherche.  1526 
1'ilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  18  Some.. for  Iheyr  pryde 
and  sacrilege,  god  suffrelh  oftentymes  to  make  an  ende  lyke 
as  a  beest.  1632  SANDERSON  Serin.  381  The  stinke  of  their 
divelish  sacriledge  in  robbing  Ihe  Church.  1649  HOWELL 
Pre-em.  Parl.  9  Rufus  (who  came  to  such  a  disaslrous  end, 
as  lo  be  shol  lo  dealh  in  lieu  of  a  Buck  for  his  sacriledges). 
1734  Ir.  Kollin'i  Anc.  Hist.  xix.  (t827)  VIII.  326  After  this 
adding  sacrilege  lo  profanalion  he  carried  away  the  altar  of 
incense.  1827  SOUTHEY  Hist.  Penins.  War  II.  239  In  con- 
sideration of  the  sacrileges  which  the  enemy  commitled. . 
they  were  enlisling  the  peasantry.  1838  ARNOLD  Hist. 
Rome  (1846)  I.  xxi.  457  An  unscrupulous  sacrilege,  which 
appropriated  the  very  offerings  lo  the  Gods,  so  made,  lo  his 
own  individual  uses.  1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  ix. 
235  The  very  books  that  are  used  in  the  worship  of  God 
are  Sacred.  The  man  who  steals  them  is  guilty  of  sacrilege. 
b.  spec,  in  popular  use  as  a  name  for  robbery 
from  a  church  or  other  place  of  worship. 

The  lerm  is  nol  technically  used  in  Eng.  Law,  though 
formerly  special  penallies  were  imposed  for  Ihe  offence. 
From  ihe  iylh  c.  a  robbery  from  a  church  has  been  regarded 
legally  as  a  '  larceny  '  or  a  '  burglary '  according  lo  the 
circumslances. 

1820  John  Bull  17  Dec.  8/2  Norwich.— Sacrilege  is  now 
very  common,  Ihe  churches  of  Carbrook  and  Eaton  were 
broken  inlo ;  out  of  the  former  the  thieves  stole  all  the  plate, 
communion  cloth  and  surplice.  Mod.  nclvspafer,  Sacrilege 
at  Middleton. 

2.  transf.  and_/fy.  The  profanation  of  anything 
held  sacred. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  371  The  cause  why  that  he  so  doth 
Is  forto  stele  an  herle  or  luo, . .  And  as  I  seide  it  hier  above, 
Al  is  that  Sacrilege  of  love.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks. 
267/1  That  it  is  as  Luther  sayth,  greal  sinne  and  sacrilege 
lo  go  about  lo  please  god  by  good  woorkes,  and  not  by 
onely  fayth.  ?  1548  Ir.  Virefs  Expos.  XII  Art.  Chr.  fait  It 
B  j  b,  That  were  a  greate  blasphemie  &  sacrilege  lo  haue 
suche  an  opinion  of  God  as  lo  Ihink  lhal  [elc.J.  1623 
FLETCHF.R  Rule  a  Wife  v.  i,  'Tis  sacrilege  lo  violale  a  u  ed- 
lock,  You  rob  Iwo  Temples.  121678  MARVF.LL  Upon  Apple- 
ton  House,  'T'were  Sacrilege  a  man  lo  admil  To  holy  things, 
for  heaven  fit.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  193  To  kill 
a  herald  was,  by  the  law  of  arms,  sacrilege.  1874  MICKLE- 
THWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  204  Almost  every  stone. .  is  a 
historical  monument,  which  it  would  be  sacrilege  lo  remove 
or  destroy. 

t  Sacrilege,  sb. 2  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sacrileg-us:  see 
SACRILEGE  so}]     One  who  is  guilty  of  sacrilege. 
1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  do  W.  1495)  i.  xl.  61  b/2  Vf 
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SACBO-. 


ony  Uefaylled  there  that  hadde  not  ben  atte  theyr  taste 
seruyce,  They  were  reputed  and  holden  as  Sacryleges.  1556 
OLDE  Antichrist  74  '1  hey  bewray  themselues..to  be  theues 
and  sacrileges.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolay's  Voy.  iv. 
xxxiii.  155  He  was  aswel  condemned  to  death,  as  if  he  had 
bin  a  murtherer,  or  sacriledge. 

Sacrilege  (sarkriled;;),  v.  rare.  [f.  SACRILEGE 
j/'.]  trans.  To  commit  sacrilege  upon.  Hence 
f  Sa-crileging///.  a. 

1554  LATIMER  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1822)  III.  n.  293 
Wherfor  stande  from  the  aulter  you  sacrileginge  (I  shulde 
have  said  you  sacrificing^)  preistes.  1578  FLOKIO  \st  Fruitcs 
73  The  ende  of  warre  is  this,,  .churches  are  profani/ated 
and  sacrileged.  1778 //*W.  Eliza  #'rt«£'jV£I.ioLordHuniIey 
will  not  be  tempted  to  sacrilege  the  temple — to  storm  a  con- 
vent. 1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid^s  Met.  92  Thou  didst  rend 
Pentheus,  and  him  thy  rites  who  sacrileged  Lycurgus. 

Sacrileger  ^sarkriled^ei).  arch.  Also4sacre- 
legir,  sacrilegeer,  5  sacrilegier,  6  sacre-,  sacry- 
leger,  sacriledger,  -leager.  [f.  SACRILEGE  sbl 
or  v.  +  -ER*.]  One  who  commits  sacrilege. 

f  1380  WYCHF  ScL  Wks.  III.  273  Curseden  [read  curseder] 
sactelegires  ban  bodily  beves  bat  breken  chirchis  and  stelen 
chalicis,  vestementis,  or  nevere  so  moche  gold  out  of  hem. 
1395  PURVKY  Remonstr.  (1851)  49  A  sacrilegeer,  that  is,  a 
theef  of  holi  thingis.  ?  (21500  in  Becon  Reliq.  Rome  (1563) 
'^53  Al  sacrilegiers,  yl  is  to  say,  al  y*  wrongfulliche  doen 
away  any  thing  halowed.  0:1500  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811) 
175  All  sacrelegers  whiche  goodes  of  chirchis  perteyning. . 
aweye  taken.  1614  RALKIGH  Hist.  World  iv.  i.  §  4  II.  162 
[They]  for  refusall  were  exposed  as  Sacrilegers,  and  accursed 
to  all  their  Neighbour-Nations.  1642  Bii.  MORTON  Pre- 
sent M.  of  Schismatic  25  Thou  Sacrileger  art  as  iii  as  the 
Idolater  is.  1838  G.  S.  FABER  Inquiry  444  These  impostors, 
sacrilegers,  and  idolaters,  ought.. to  be  removed  from  their 
degree.  1883  Cornh.  Mag.  Apr.  453  The  adulterer  and  the 
Sacrileger. 

Sacrilegious  (ssekrih'dgas),  a.  [f.  L.  sacri- 
legi-um  SACRILEGE  sb^  +  -ous.] 

1.  Committing  sacrilege ;  guilty  of  sacrilege. 
1582  N.  T.  (Rhein.)  Acts  xix.  37  These  men  being  neither 

sacrilegious  nor  blaspheming  your  Goddess,  c  1586  C'TESS 
PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXIV.  iii,  Lord,.. This  sacrilegious  seed 
Roote  quickly  out.  1610  HOLLAND  Cantden's  Brit.  (1637) 
102  He  might  without  processe  of  condemnation  be  killed 
as  a  sacrilegious  person.  1696  DE  LA  PRYME  Diary  (Sur- 
tees)  319  The  wicked  sacrilegous,  non-conformists.  1791 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rout.  Forest  ii,  Reproving  the  sacrilegious 
mortal  who  thus  dared  to  disturb  their  holy  precincts.  1854 
MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  iv.  viii.  (1864)  II.  422  His  conduct,  .con- 
trasted, .with  that  of  the  sacrilegious  Iconoclast  Leo.  1864 
BRYCE  Holy  Rant.  Emf.  xix.  (1875)  341  Leave  the  church 
lands  in  the  grasp  of  sacrilegious  spoilers. 

absol.  1682  NORRIS  Hicrodes  8  The  Offerings  which  they 
hang  up  in  the  Temple,  serve  only  to  enrich  the  Sacrilegious. 

2.  Involving  sacrilege. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  I.  i.  (1624)  35  The  like 
happened  to  Brennus-.vpon  such  a  sacrilegious  occasion. 
1673-4  Kp-  WARD  Case  of  Joram  i  The  Sacrilegious  and 
Bloody  Martyrdom  of  our  late  most  Excellent  Sovereign. 
1736  BOLINGBROKE  Patriot.  (1749)  ii  A  most  sacrilegious 
breach  of  trust.  1844  THIRLWALL  Greece  VIII.  Ixiv.  275  He 
.  .repeated  his  sacrilegious  devastations  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1877)  V.  xxiv.  380 
The  practices  introduced  by  Flambard . .  were  deemed  to  be 
sacrilegious. 

Hence  Sacrile'griously<7^z'.,Sacrileigiousness. 

1609  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Atisw.  Nameless  Cath,  355  Then  is 
he  Sacrilegiously  false.  1727 Philip  Qnarll (1816)66  Those 
villians  had  most  sacrilegiously  rifled  and  ransacked  his 
habitation.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Sacrilegiousness.  1848 
LYTTON  Harold  i.  i,  In  the  center  of  which  had  been  sacri- 
legiously placed  an  altar  to  Thor. 

Sacrilegist  (sxkrilJ-dgist).  [f.  SACRILEGE  sbl 
+  -IST.]  One  addicted  to  or  guilty  of  sacrilege. 

1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  102  To  the  third  Generation, 
neuer  yet  did  prosper,  nor  euer  shall,  the  Sacrilegist.  1683 
O.  U.  Parish  Ch.  no  Conventicles  6  He  doth.. charge  us., 
with  being  Sacrilegists,  worse  than  the  worst  of  Con- 
venticlers.  1866  ANNIE  H ARYVOOD  tr.  E.dt  Pressense  s  ^t'sns 
Christ  i.  iii.  98  A  sacrilegist  never  hesitating  to  elevate  his 
creatures  to  the  priesthood.  1898  WATTS-DUSTON  Aylwin 
(1900)  109/1  Secrecy  is  the  first  thing  for  us  sacrilegists  to 
consider. 

t  Sacrilegy.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  sacri-,  sacry-, 
sacrelegi(e,  -legy(e,  6  sacralagie.  [ad.  L.  sacri- 
fegi/tffi.']  =  SACRILEGE  j£.l 

13..  Ipotis  251  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Horstm.  Alttngl.  Leg. 
{1881)344  In  sacrilegye he  sungede  sore.  cijBoWYCLiF  \Vks, 
(1880)  132  Whateucre  bou  haldestto  be..ouersymple  liflode 
&  streit  clobing . .  is  befte,  raueyne  &  sacrelegie.  1387  TRK  VISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  HI.  463  }if  ?e  desptseb  God  wytyngly,  banne 
5e  beet>  i-hplde  in  pe  synne  of  sacrelegy.  c  1449  PECOCK 
Repr.  in.  xix.  409  It  is  raueyn,  it  is  sacrilegi  \sacrilegiutn 
est},  that  is  to  seie  thefte  of  holi  good.  1539  RASTELL 
Pastyme,  Hist.  Pap.  (1811)  40  Banished  for  sacralagie. 

Sacring  (stfi'krirj),  vbt.sb.  Now  only  literary. 
Also  3-6  sacringe,  4  sakryng,  -ring,  4-6  sa- 
cryng(e,  sakeryng(e,  5  sacryn,  sacreng,  saker- 
ing(e,  saycrying,  sac(c)aring,  $c.  sacryne.  [f. 
SACRE  v.  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  consecration  of  the  eucharistic  elements  in 
the  service  of  the  mass.  Sometimes  more  fully,  the 
sacring  of  (the)  mass. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6818  Ri;t  atte  sacringe  he  stod  as 
be  lowe  In  be  churche  at  westmunstre.  13.  .Coer  de  L,  222 
And  whene  the  belle  began  to  ryng  The  preest  scholde 
make  the  sakeryng,  Out  of  the  kyrke  sche  wclde  away. 
c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B)  400  pen  tyme  is  nere 
of  sakring,  A  litel  belle  men  oyse  to  ryng.  4:1380  WVCLIF 
Scrm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  137  Bitwene  be  sacringe  of  be  masse 
and  be  bridde  Agnus  Dei.  c  1451  AGNES  PASTON  in  P.  Lett. 
I.  217  And  on  Friday  after  sakeryng,  one  come  fro  cherch 
warde,  and  schofTe  doune  all  that  was  thereon.  1482  CAX- 


TON  Trevisas  Higden  iv.  xxxii.  222  b,  The  grayel  and  the 
offretory  bholde  be  sayde  to  fore  the  sacrynge  [.1/.V.V.  sacre- 
ment;  L.  sacrificium\.  1550  CRANMKK  Defence  101  What 
made  tlie  people  to  runne.  .from  altar  to  altar,  and  from 
sakeryng  (as  they  called  it)  to  sakeryng  V  a  1571  JtwEL  On 
'1'hess.  ni.  5-10  (15941  90  It  is  a  small  matter  to  looke  vp 
and  holde  vp  thy  handes  at  the  sacring.  1584  R.  Scor- 
Discov.  Witchcr.  xy.  x.xvii.  (1886)  376  Words,  .written  in 
the  canon,  or  rather  in  the  saccaring  of  mas.se.  1626  Scogitfs 
ytsts(!  1680)  12  By  and  by  the  Bells  were  tolled  for  sacring, 
and  Scogin  hied  him  to  Church  lustily  and  merry.  1871 
ROSSETTI  Pofiiis,  tr.  Vtllotfs  Mo  the  r's  Service  to  our  Lady 
ii,  Oh  help  me,  lest  in  vain  for  me  should  pass.  .The  blessed 
Host  and  sacring  of  the  Mass. 

f  b.  coney.  Used  for  :  The  consecrated  elements. 

i  1290  .V,  Etig.  Lt'g.  I.  358/105  Muchc  folk  bare  was  in 
R  ome  bat  in  guode  bi-Ieue  nere  Ne  bi-lieneden  noti^t  bat  be 
sacringe  ore  louerdes  licame  were.  1448  M.  PASTON  in 
/'.  Lett,  I.  72  [The  Parson  of  Oxened]  being  at  im-^e  in 
one  Parossh  Chitche,  evynat  levacion  of  tlie  sakeryng. 

2.  The  ordination  and  consecration  of  persons  to 
certain  offices,  as  those  of  bishop,  king,  queen,  etc. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2318  Ac  him  sulf  him  crounede  £ 
made  him  king  so  His  sacrifice  was  lute  \vorj?  &  nabek-s  it 
was  ydo.  0380  WYCLIF  Wks.  ^SSo)  393  pe  clerkis  ban 
many  giete  &  smale  perquisitiuys,.  .as.  .for  halowynge  of 
chapels,,  &  for  sacrynge  of  ordres,  &  fulle  many  mo.  c  1450 
Merlin  vi.  105  We  wolde  that  his  sacringe  and  coronation 
be  respite  to  Penticoste.  1496  Dircs  <y  /*<*«/.  (W.  de  W.i 
vn.  .\viii.  305/1  Vf  tlie  otTycer  of  y"  bysshop  axe  of  custome 
ony  gyft.  .in  sacrynge  of  bysshopes..yf  they  yl  sholde  be.  . 
sacred  gyuetheymsuchegyftes.  .is  itsymonye.  167*  TEMPLE 
/?WM  Go~'t.  Wks.  1731  I.  98  The  Sacring  of  the  Kings  of 
France  ('as  Loysel  says)  is  the  Sign  of  their  Soveraign  Priest- 
hood, as  well  as  Kingdom.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  xvm.  107 
For  acclamation  and  for  sacring  now  One  form  must  serve. 
1902  Q.  AYf.  July  356  The  fulled  development  of  the  service 
for  the  sacring  of  the  French  Kings  is  contained  in  the 
Coronation  Book  of  Charles  V. 

f  3.  gen.  The  action  of  consecrating.   Obs. 

1610  W,  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  Ep.  Ded.  2,  I  will 
screw-vp  this  Key  with  the  prostrate  sacring  of  my  selfe 
.  .  at  the  Shrine  of  your  gracious  Clemencie.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  \\.  viii.  136  Elias  Leuita  describeth  the  fur  me  of 
sacring  or  hallowing  their  Teraphim  in  this  sort, 

4.  Comb,  as  sacring  time,  SACKING-BELL. 

1482  CAXTON  Trevisas  Higden  viii-  xix.  414  The  lyeu- 
tenaunt.  .forth  with  commanded  that  euery  man  shold 
kepe  his  wepen  in  his  bond  sacryng  tyme  and  other.  1577-87 
HoLiNsiitin  Chron.  III.  946/2  U'hose  that,  .held  not  vp  their 
hands  at  the  sacring  time.  1594  T.  BEDINGTIELD  tr.  M<i- 
chiai'elii's  Florentine  Hist.  (1595)  198  The  time  of  the 
execution  should  be  at  the  sacring  time  of  Masse. 

t  Sa  cring,  a.  Obs,  rare*    Also  6  St.  sacrand. 
[f.  SACRE  v.  +  -ING  ^.]     In  senses  of  the  vb. 
In  quot.  1508  used  for  the  vbl.  sb.  attrib.  :  see  next. 
1508  DUNBAR  Flyting   160  And  quhen  thow  heiris   ane 
use  cry  in  the  glennis,  Thow  thinkis  it  swetar  than  sacrand 
ell  of  sound.     1644  BULWER  Chirol.  138  Because  it  hath  a 
sacring  and  sanctifying  signe. 

Sacriug-beil.  [SACKING  vbl.  sb.} 

1.  A  small  bell  rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  host. 

1395  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  5,  I  bequetbe  a  chales  and  a  pax- 
bred,  ..and  a  sacrynge  belie.  1449  CImrckiv.  Ace.  Y  at  ton 
(Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  90  For  a  rop  for  the  sacryng  bell,  iiiid. 
1502  Ace.  Ld,  High  Treas.  Scot.  (1900)  II.  343  Item,  fur 
tua  small  sacryne  bellis,  t.ine  at  ane  cremar.  1584  R.  SCOT 
Discov.  Witchcr.  v.  iii.  (.1886)  76  He  heard  a  little  saccaring 
bell  ring  to  the  elevation  of  a  morrowe  masse.  1846  R.  HART 
Ecci.  Rec.  225  The  sacring  bell,  which  was  rung  at  the 
elevation  of  the  host.  1884  Sunday  at  Home  Feb.  102/2 
No  latticed  confessional  —  no  sacring  bell. 

If  2.  In  post-Reformation  times,  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  small  bell  rung  to  summon  parishioners 
to  morning  prayers,  or  to  mark  the  point  in  the 
Communion  Service  at  which  the  people  should  go 
up  to  communicate. 

1598  PRAYTON  Heroic  Ep.  ffi.  71  Who  would  not  rise  to 
ring  the  .Mornings  Knell,  When  thy  sweet  Lips  might  be 
the  sacring  Bell?  1641  I.  H.  Petit,  agst.  Pocklington  2 
He  hath  caused  a  Bell  to  be  hung  up  in  ms  Chancell,  called 
a  Sacring  Bell,  which  the  Clarke  always  rings  at  the  going 
up  to  second  Service.  1766  ENTICK  London,  IV.  75  A  lan- 
tern, which,  .incloses  the  sacring-bell,  to  call  the  parishioners 
to  prayers. 

Sa'Cripant.  rare*  [a.  F.  Sacripant,  ad.  It. 
Sacripante,  a  character  in  Boiardo's  Orlando  inna- 
morato.']  A  boastful  pretender  to  valour. 

1830  W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Surr.  Germ.  Poetry  II.  320  He  is 
surprised  by  a  nymph..  who  is  at  length  seized  by  the 
supervening  Itifal,  a  Sacripant  of  knighthood. 

Sacrist  (s^'krist).  Also  7  sachriste.  [a.  OF. 
sacriste  (  =  It.  sacrista),  ad.  L.  sacrista,  f.  saccr 
sacred  (sacra  neut.  pi.  sacred  objects)  +  -ista  : 
see  -IST.]  An  official  charged  with  the  custody 
of  the  sacred  vessels,  relics,  vestments,  etc.,  of  a 
religious  house  or  a  church. 

In  tEnglish  cathedrals  the  '  sacrist  '  (sometimes  called 
"sacristan  ')  Is  always  in  orders,  often  a  minor  canon. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Ckron.  III.  1241/2  Frier  Combe,  a 
sacrist  of  that  house  of  Westminster.  1635  PAGITT  Chris- 
tianogr.  in.  (1636)  103  Two  Sacrists,  carrying  two  silver 
Lanthorns.  1656-61  [See  SACRISTAN  i].  1665  S.  BING 
in-  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  23  It  b  said  the  Sacrist 
[of  St.  Paul  s]  is  out  of  town,  -and  there  will  be  no  Com- 
munion as  customarily.  1x1670  SPALDINC  Troub.  C/uis.I 
(HannatyneCl.)  I.  m  To  the  which  committee,  .was  sum- 
moned .  .  the  principall  of  the  King's  Colledge  of  Old  Aber- 
dein,  the  four  regents,  canonist,  doctor  of  medicine,  civilist, 
sacrUt,  and  cantor.  lyafi  AYLIFFE  Parergon  216  A  Sacrist 
or  Treasurer  which  are  not  Dignitaries  in  the  Church  of 
Common  Ri^ht,  but  only  by  Custom.  1883  Daily  News  iq 
Sept.  i/i  [Died.]  Mr.  \V.  Sanders,  for  many  years  Sacrist 
and  Librarian  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
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Sacristan  (sre-kristan).  Also  4-5  -ane,  7  -on. 
See  aUo  SEXTON,  [ad.  med.L.  sacristanus  (whence 
mod.K.  sctfristaiit),  f.  sacrista  SACIUST  :  see  -AN. 

OF.  had  the  semi-popular  forms  segrestain,  etc.,  whence 
Kng.  SEXTON.] 

1.  a.  The  SEXTON  of  a  parish  church.   Obs.  or 
arch.     b.    ^  SACUIST. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvii.  (Martha)  245  Quhene  I  mad 
me  bowne  bat  holy  body  to  lay  done,  &  to  be  sacristane  to 
kepe  gafe,  qnhene  je  raysit  me  fra  slepe.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
315/1  A  Sacribtane,  sacrista,  edilis.  1563  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  I.  246  And  als  the  Sacristanis,  beand  Vicaris 
of  the  said  paroche  kirk,  wer  in  use.. to  mak  and  upbald 
tlie  glassin  windoes  of  the  said  kirk.  1608  Vestry  Bks.  (Sur- 
tees)  213  Item  :  that  the  Sacristun  shall  not  presume  to 
breake  an  ye  grave  in  the  church  without  the  consent  of  the 
Churchwardins.  1656-61  HLOUST  Glossogr.^  Sacri^t  or 
Sacristan,  a  Sexten  or  Vestry-Keeper  in  a  Church,  or 
Religious  house.  1763  Di-;i.  PJNO  Span.  DLt.,  fcscolano, 
the  sacristan,  .that  has  charge  of  the  vestments  and  holy 
vessels  of  the  church.  1800  COLERIDGE  Christabel  n.  8  The 
sacristan,  Who  duly  pulls  tlie  heavy  bell,  Five  and  forty 
beads  must  tt-1!  Between  each  stroke.  1854  J.  I  >.  H.  DALE 
SacrtstatCs  Man.  Pref.  ioT!ie  Pope's  Sacristan  is  a  Uibhop. 
1870  DICKKNS  E.  Drood  i,  The  Sacristan  locks  the  iron- 
barred  gates  that  divide  the  sanctuary  from  the  chancel. 

2.  In  a  nunnery,  a  sister  charged  with  a  function 
corresponding  to  that  of  sacrist.    Cf.  SACUISTIXK. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Talcs  319  Sho  was  sacristan  of  be  kurk 
and  sho  had  grete  deuocion  vnto  our  I.aclic.  1896  tr.  Iluys- 
,  marts  En  Route  vii.  cj2  A  sacristan-sister,  tall  and  pale  and 
rather  bent,  entered  like  a  shadow. 

Hence  Sa  cristane'ss  ncnce-wd.  =  SACRISTIXE. 

1866  Cornh.  I\Fat^.  XIV.  440  The  sacristaness  was  going 
through  the  corridor,  .on  her  way  to  ring  the  bell  for  matins. 

t  Sacristanry.    Obs.     [f.   SACRISTAX  +  -RY. 
i    Cf.  OF.  sc^restaincrie  SEXTONRY.]    =  SACKISTY. 
1483  Ca(/i.  Angl.  315/1  A  Sacristanry,  sacristarimn. 

II  Sacristine  (sae'kristfn).  [F.  sacristine^ 
altered  form  of  sacristaine  fem.  of  sacrislain 
SACRISTAN.]  A  female  sacristan. 

1832  MOOKK  in  J/t7«.  (1854)  VI.  286  Rogers,  .told  a  story 
of  a  young  girl  who  had  been  sacristine.  .in  a  convent. 

Sacristy  (scfkristi).  [a.  F.  sacristie,  a,  med.L. 
S(tcristiat  f.  saerista  SACRIST.]  The  repository  in 
a  church  in  which  are  kept  the  vestments,  the 
sacred  vessels  and  other  valuable  property. 

11630  WADSWORTH  Further1  Otserv,  Pilgr,  6  Betweene 
this  house  and  the  high  Altar  stands  the  Sacristia,  within 
which  is  the  Custodia  of  the  holy  Eucharist  (as  they  call 
it).  1644  EVELYN  Diary  8  Nov.,  Through  this  we  went 
into  the  Sacristia,  where . .  one  of  the  Order  preach  <!.]  1656 
BLOL-NT  Glossogr.  a  1668  L  \SSKI.S  Voy.  Italy  (1698)  II.  93 
In  the  Sacristy  of  this  church  I  saw  the  chains  in  which 
St.  Peter  was  fettered.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Rank^s  Hist.  Kef. 
III.  630  The  Liibekers  took  the  confiscated  church  trea- 
sures out  of  the  sacristies.  1846  Ecclcsiologist  Jan.  5  Sa- 
cristies, or,  as  they  are  more  usually  called  now,  Vestries. 
//•/(/.  6  The  proper  situation  of  a  Sacristy  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  towards  its  eastern  part. 

Sacrit(e,  ohs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  SACRE  v. 

Sacro-1  (sce'kn?,  s^'kro),  assumed  as  combining 
form  of  L.  safer  sacred,  in  various  nonce-words,  as 
sacro -pictorial  «.,  relating  to  sacred  portraiture; 
sacro-secular  a.,  partly  sacred  and  partly  secular; 
sacro-seric  a.  (jocular),  sacred  and  silken. 

1849  [K.  H.  DIGBV]  Compituin  II.  357  All  which  form  a 
code  of  *sacropictorial  law.  16..  DOROTHY  OSBOKNE  Lett, 
to  Sir  /K.  Temple  (1888)  18  The  Priory  is  a  low-built  *sacro- 
secular  edifice.  1772  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Ft:  Gerund  \\.  372 
The  *sacro-seric  vestments  which  adorn  the  priest  in  the 
celebration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

Sacro--  (s^i'kra),  Anat.)  used  as  combining 
form  of  L.  (ps'}  sacrum  SACRUM,  prefixed  (usually 
with  hyphen)  to  various  adjs,,  forming  compounds 
with  the  sense  ( pertaining  jointly  to  the  sacrum  and 
(some  other  part  indicated  by  the  second  element)  *, 
as  in  sacro-caudal)  -coccygeal,  -coccygcan,  -costal^ 
-cotyloidj  -totytoidean,  -femoral,  -iliac,  -inguinal^ 
-ischiac,  -isckiadict  -ischiatic,  -lumbal,  -lumbar, 
-pcctineal)  perinea?,  -pubic,  -rectal,  -sciatic,  -spinal, 
-verlebt  al  adjs.  Also  sacro-rne'diau  a. ,  the  epithet 
of  the  artery  running  along  the  median  line  of 
the  sacrum  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1831  R.  KNOX  Cioqnefs  Atiat.  193  *  Sacro-coccygeal  Arti- 
culation. Ibid.,  Anterior  Sacro-coccygeal  Ligament.  1875 
SIR  W.  TUKNER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  822/1  At  the  time  of 
birth  the  sacro-coccygeal  part  of  the  spine  is  concave  for- 
wards. 1840  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M.  (1842)  no  The 
posterior  *sacro-coccygean  ligament.  1890  COUES  Ornith. 
n.  iv.  211  These  '  sacral  ribs  *  or  *sacrocostals  are  further- 


lumbar  area.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquefs  Anat,  193  Irregular 
fibres  placed  before  the  *sacro-iliac  articulation.  1886  J.  M. 
DUNCAN  Dis,  Women  (ed.  3)  438  Rheum  of  a  sacro-iliac 
joint.  1899  Allbnifs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  865  *Sacro-inguinal 
or  i2th  dorsal  area.  1790  R.  BLAND  in  Med.  Commun.  II. 
437  Where  the  *sacro-ischiatic  ligaments  cross.  1870  ROL- 
LESTON  Anint.  Life  18  The  sacroischiatlc  notch  of  anthro- 
potomy.  1859  TodfCsCych  Anat.  V.  207/1  The  bones  com- 
posing  the  *sacro- lumbar  articulations.  1876  GROSS  Dis. 
Bladder  20  The  pain  shoots  along.. to  the  sacrolumbar 
region.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  454  The  *sacro- 
perineal  region.  1841  RAMSBOTHAM  Obstet.  Med.  23  The 
antero-posterior,  *sacro-publc,  or  conjugate  [diameter],  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  ^Sacro-sciatic  ligaments. .  .The  small 
*sacro-sciatic,  or  internal  sciatic  ligament.  178*  A.  MONRO 
Anat.  Bones,  Nerves,  etc.  146  Two  strong  ligaments  which 
are  extended  to  the  os  isdtiunt;  and  are  therefore  called 
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SACROSANCT. 

sacro-sciatic.  1893  A.  S.  ECCLES  Sciatica  55  The  cause  of 
obstinate  sacro-sciatic  tenderness.  1831  K.  KNOX  Cloqitct's 
Anat.  193  *Sacro-vertebral  Ligament.  1872  MIVART  Eftta, 
A  nat.  57  The  sacrp-vertebral  angle  is  generally  replaced  by 
almost  a  straight  line. 

Sacrosanct  (sse-kr^sseijkt,  s/i*kr<7-).  Also  7 
-sainct,  -sant,  sackersaint.  [ad.  L.  sacrosancttis^ 
properly  two  words,  sacro  abl.  of  sacrum  sacred 
rite  (neut,  of  safer  sacred)  and  sanctus  pa.  pple.  of 
sancire  to  render  holy  or  inviolable.  Cf.  F.  sacro- 
saintj  earlier  -sainct  ^whence  some  i7thc.  Kng. 
forms),  Sp.,  Pg.  sacrosanto,  It.  sacro-,  sagrosanto.'] 
Of  persons  and  things,  esp.  obligations,  laws,  etc. : 
Secured  by  a  religious  sanction  from  violation, 
infringement,  or  encroachment ;  inviolable,  sacred. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  178  Armed  as  he  was  with  his  sa- 
crosanct and  inuiolable  authorise.  1603  —  Plutarch's 
Mor.  1332  Which  [Isles]  he  found  to  have  very  few  inhabit- 
ants, and  those  all  were  by  the  Britaines,  held  for  sacro- 
sainct  and  inviolable.  1637  HEVLIN  Ans-w.  Burton^  80 
Perhaps  you  thinke,  because  Mass.  Prinne  is  of  a  factious 
Tribunitian  spirit,  he  must  be  Sacrosanct  and  uncontrolable. 
1659  H.  L1  ESTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  291  What  con- 
federacy can  be  imagined  more  noble,  more  sacrosant,  than 
that  between  Man  and  \Vife?  1787  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859) 
II.  331  Let  them  establish  your  fundamental  rights  by  a 
sacrosanct  declaration.  1871  MORLEY  Crit.  A  Use.  Ser.  i. 
270  Truth,  which  alone  of  words  is  essentially  divine  and 
sacrosanct.  1891  C.  E.  NORTON  Dante's  Purgat.  xxix.  184 
O  Virgins  sacrosanct.  1895  SAI.A  Life  fy  Adv.  II.  Ivi.  327 
Beyond  this  sacrosanct  city  the  railway  was  only  available 
for  about  fifty  miles. 

transf.  1880  World  16  June,  When  the  persons  of  hares 
and  rabbits  have  ceased  to  be  sacrosanct,  what  guarantee 
of  inviolability  is  there  for  the  grouse? 

Hence  t  Sacro  sanctified,  t  Sacrosanctious 
adjs.  —  SACROSANCT;  Sacrosanctness  =  next. 

1621  QUARLES  Argalus  <y  /'.  (1678)  57  Where  plighted 
faith,  and  Sacro-sanctious  vow  Hath  given  possession,  dis- 
possess not  thou.  a  1693  Urquharfs  Rabelais  in.  H.  28 
'1  he  Sacro  sanctified  Domicile  of  your  Celestial  Brain.  1876 
CARTWRiGHTy<MtuVj  206  The  Pontifical  utterances  of  which 
the  dogmatic  Sacrosanctness  is  open  to  no  doubt. 

Sacrosanctity  (se^kn?-,  s^krosae'rjkiili).  [f. 
SACROSANCT  a.,  after  sanctity.]  The  condition  of 
being  sacrosanct ;  inviolability;  sacredness. 

1650  H.  MORE  Observ.  in  Enthus.  7V/.,  etc.  (1656)  9^  His 
bold  entitling  of  his  own  writings  to  the  Sacrosanctity  of 
Mysteries.  1831  H.  COLERIDGE  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIX. 
521  Protected  bythe  sacro-sanctity  of  an  Ambassador.  1900 
E.  LUMMIS  Speaker's  Chair  34  All  they  did  was  to  wrap 
themselves  in  their  Sacrosanctity,  and  '  curse  for  their  tithes  *. 

Sacrosant,  obs.  form  of  SACROSANCT. 

Sacrum  (s^-krftn).  Anat.  PI.  sacrums, 
sacra.  [Subst.  use  of  neut.  sing,  of  L.  safer 
sacred  :  see  os  sacrum  s.v.  Os.]  A  composite, 
symmetrical,  triangular  bone  which  articulates 
laterally  with  the  ilia,  forming  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  pelvis  and  resulting  from  the  ankylosis  of  two 
or  more  vertebrae  between  the  lumbar  and  coccy- 
geal  regions  of  the  spinal  column. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Sacro-sciatic,  The  false 
transverse  apophysesof  the  sacrum,  ijyy  ASJUUXKTHY Sitrr. 
•5"  Physiol.  Ess,  in.  137  The  medulla  spinalis,  or  a  sub- 
stance of  an  apparently  similar  nature,  was  continued  into 
the  sacrum.  1845  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  140  The 
spinal  column,  in  man,.. rests  upon  the  sacrum.  1881 
Trans.  Obstet.  Soc.  Lorut.X\ll.  74  There  are  [in  a  double- 
headed  human  monster]  two  well-developed  sacra,  placed 
side  by  side.  1886  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Dis.  Women  (ed.  3)  438 
A  clergyman's  wife  was  thrown  out  of  a  little  pony  phaeton, 
and  fell  on  her  sacrum.  1890  COUES  Ornith.  n.  iii.  138  The 
numerous  anchylosed..  vertebrae  compose  the  sacrum. 

t  Sa'Cry.  Obs.  Forms;  4  sacre,  sakare,  sacry. 
[ME.  sacre-)  app.  due  to  a  confusion  of  SECREE  (the 
•secret  of  the  Mass*)  with  F.  sacrf  pa.  pple.  of 
sacrer :  see  SACRE  v.]  The  consecration  of  the 
Mass ;  =  SACRIXG  vbL  sb.  i. 

1303  R.  BRUNNK  HandL  Synne  7297  Here  ;yt  a  messe,  Al 
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(Vernon  MS.)  in  Archw  Stud.  ncu.  SJir.  LVII.  282  [He 
said]  Ihesu  was  not  |rat  oble  bat  was  raised  atte  sacre. 
1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  29  To  do  the  chymes  goo  at  y« 
sacry  of  the  messe  of  Jhii. 

b.  attrib.  Saory  bell  -  SACRING-BELL. 
c  1430  LYDG.  Miu.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  255  Than  gon  to 
chirche   or   heare   the  sacry   belle,    c  1460  rronip    Pan' 
(Winch.)  388  Sacrybelle,  tintinabnlum. 

Sacryt,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  SACHE  v, 

Sact,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SACK  v$ 

Sad  (saed),  a.  and  adv.  Forms:  1-3  seed,  3 
sat5,  sead,  sed,  5-7  sade,  4  saad,  zed,  4-5  said, 
4-6  sadd(e,  3-  sad.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  seed  = 
OS.  sail,  MDu.  sat  (Du.  sat),  OHG.,  MHG.  sat 
(mod.G.  salt),  ON.  saS-r  (rare:  superseded  by 
saJd-r,  pa.  pple.  of  the  derived  verb  sebja  to  sati- 
ate), Goth.  saj>-s  (pi.  sadai)  :-OTeut.  *sacto-  full, 
satiated  :-\VIndogermanic  *s3to-  in  *n-sito-s,  Gr. 
a-aros  insatiate  (cf.  L.  sat,  satis  enough,  satur 
satisfied,  full,  Olrish  sathech  satiated) ;  the  word  is 
a  pa.  pple.  with  suffix  -t6-  from  the  root  *sa-  to 
satisfy;  cf.  Gr.  &fr,v  (;.-*s3-<{am),  enough.  A 
parallel  form  from  the  strong  grade  of  the  root 
(with  unaccented  suffix)  is  Goth,  so),  (:-pre-Teut. 
*sato-m)  satisfaction,  whence  gascjyan  to  satisfy.] 
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A.  adj. 

I.   Of  persons  and  immaterial  things, 
f  1.  Having  had  one's  fill ;  satisfied  ;  sated,  weary 
or  tired  (of  something).    Const,  of  (in  OE.  genitive} 
or  infinitive. 

«  1000  Riddles  vi.  (Gr.),  Ic  com  anhaja  iserne  wund,.. 
beadoweorca  sa;d,  ec^um  werig.  ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.) 
Ixxvii.  29  SwiSe  a:tan,  and  sade  \vurdan.  c  1200  7'rin.  Coll. 
How.  75  Ich  nam  noht  $tet  sad  of  mine  sinnes,  and  forbi  ne 
mai  ich  hie  noht  forlete.  c  1205  LAY.  9345  Claudien  be  ka:i- 
sere  Sa5  wes  of  bon  compe.  a  1240  Ureisun  30  in  Cott.  Horn. 
193  Vor  heo  neuer  ne  beo5  sead  bi  ueir  to  iseonne.  a  1250 
Owl  $  Night.  452  (Jesus  MS.)  Ich..skente  In  niyd  myne 
songe  Ac  nobeles  nouht  ouer  longej  Hwenne  ich  iseo  bat 
men  beob  glade,  Ich  nelle  bat  hi  beon  to  sade.  a  1300  Cur- 
sor HI.  23436  pof  bat  I*011  euer  apon  him  se,  Of  him  sadd 
[Edinb.  said]  sal  bou  neuer  be.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P. 
vii.  29  For  selden  y  am  sad  that  semly  forte  se.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Can.  Yeoin.  Prol.ff  T.  324  Yet  of  that  Art  they 
kati  nat  wexen  sadde  fibr  vn-to  hem  it  is  a  bitter  sweete. 

1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  9  Now  men  be^  al  sad  [orig. 
inodernorunt  saturitattun}.    c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  <s-  Sens. 
1265  Al  our  lyf.  .Ys  but  a  maner  exile  here,  Of  which  he 
ought[e]  to  be  sad.     a  1450  Le  Mortc  A rth.  716  To  serve 
hym  was  there  no  man  sad. 

f2.  Settled,  firmly  established  in  purpose  or  con- 
dition; steadfast,  firm,  constant.  Obs. 

c  1315  SIIOKEHAM  vn.  298  So  fc»at  hyt  was  god  and  sad,  Al 
bys  world,  bat  was  ymad  Of  hym  (:at  can.  1340  Ayenb.  83 
Nou  ne  is  ary^t  preus..bet  ne  ys..zed  and  stable  uor  to 
uol^y.  c  1350  St.  John  349  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881) 
38  When  saynt  John  herd,  .how  sad  trowth  in  bam  was  set 
[etc.].  £1350  Will.  raUrne  1371  Alsaxoyne  was  set  wib  wel 
sadde lawes.  ^1374  CHAUCER  AW('/Mn.pr.x.7o(Camb.MS.) 
Ther  may  no  man  dowte  that  ther  nis  som  blysfulnesse  bat 
is  sad  [L.  solidain\  stydefast  and  parfyt.  fi^75  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  ,\lii.  (Agatha)  36  As  quincyane  persawing  had  bat 
scho  wes  of  wil  sa  sad.  1382  WVCLIF  2  Pet.  i.  19  We  ban 
a  sadder  [V'ulg.  jlrmioreui]  word  of  the  prophet.  1141* 
HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4784  Ther  may  no  prince  in  his 
estate  endure,  Ne  ther-yn  any  while  stande  sad,  Uut  he  be 
loued.  ^1450  St.  Citthbcrt  (Surtees)  234  Sho  sail  be  to  be 
a  sadde  frende.  c  1450  Godstow^  Reg.  64  pat  her  graunt 
shold  be  sure  &  sad,  she  strengtbid  hit  with  her  seele.  1493 
Fcstivall  (W.  de  W.  1515)  75  b,  Be  ye  stable  &  sadde  in  the 
fayth.  1553  BECON  Reliqites  of  Rome  (1563)  175!),  All 
christen  people  that  will  be  saued,  must  haue  sad  beliefe  in 
the  holy  Sacrament.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  xi.  45  More 
eath  to  number  with  bow  many  eyes  High  heven  beholdes 
sad  lovers  nightly  theeveryes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  541 
Settl'd  in  his  face  I  see  Sad  resolution  and  secure. 

f3.  Strong;  capable  of  resisting ;  valiant.    Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Row.  xv.  i  Forsothe  we  saddere  [Vulg.  nos 
Jirntiorcs\  owen  for  tosusteyne. .  the  feblenes.se  of  syke  men, 

1388  —  J'.zck.  xxxiv.  16  Y  schal  make  sad  that  that  was  sijk. 
''.a  1400  Morte  Art/i.  3289  The  secunde  sir..  Was  sekerare 
to   my  sighte,  and   saddare   in  armes.     c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  xiv-  JS9  And  it  [the  diamond]  maketh  a  man  more 
strong  and  more  sad  ajenst  his  Enemyes.     c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  1277  pan  pollux   full  pertly  aprochet  in  hast  With 
seuyn  hundrithe  sad  men  assemblit  hym  with,  ffrochit  into 
be  frount  &  a  fray  made.      ^1475  Partenay  4876  Noble 
Ktiightes  ten,  Stronge,  liable,  and  light,  men  sad  and  myghty. 

f4.  Orderly  and  regular  in  life;  of  trustworthy 
character  and  judgement ;  grave,  serious.  Often 
coupled  with  wise  or  discreet.  Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvi.  (Nydiolas)  175  In  thewis  sad- 
dare  bane  wes  he  ere.  c  1386  CHAUCER  A/a»  of  Law's  T, 
37  In  Surrye  whilom  dwelte  a  compaignye  Of  chapmen 
riche  and  therto  sadde  and  trewe.  1429  Rolls  of  Par  It. 
IV.  338/2  Ye  Kyng  shall,  .come  to  sadder  yeres  of  discre- 
tion. 1440  in  Glew  Hist.  M'alsall  (1856)  106  One  of  the 
sadest  and  weldesposed  Prest  of  Saynt  John's  Gylde.  c  1450 
Godstmu  Rfg,  98  He  shold  behote,  afore  good  men  and 
sadde  in  Wycombe,  openly.  1486  Act  3  Hen.  VII,  C-  4 
Twelve  sad  and  discreet  Persons,  of  the  Cheque  Roll  of  the 
King's  honourable  Houshold.  1490  CAXTOS  Eneydos  xxix. 
113  Sadde  of  bebauoure,  and  of  symple  contenaunce.  1551 
ROBINSON  tr.  Mote's  Viop.  \\.  vii.  (1895)  225  A  sad  and  an 
honest  matrone  [orig.  grauis  et  honcsta  matrona].  1562  in 
W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  ttt/&rrf(i8So)  292  The..wyseste 
Bayllifls  and  other  sadd  and  discreate  cytezens.  1579 
NORTHBROOKE  Dicing(\^^  167  What  woman  nowe-a-dayes 
(that  is  sadde  and  wyse)  will  be  knowne  to  haue  skill  of 
dauncing,  &c.?  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxiii.  §  5  Of 
this  wisedome  it  seemeth  some  of  the  auncient  Romanes  in 
the  saddest  and  wisest  times  were  professors.  1632  LITHGOW 
Tnw,  n.  71  The  solid,  and  sad  man,  is  not  troubled  with 
the  floods  and  ebbes  of  Fortune.  1665  POWELL  in  Wood 
Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  48  An  old  donation  of  the  College  to  a 
sad  priest  that  preaches  on  that  day. 

tb.  Of  looks,  appearance:  Dignified,  grave, 
serious.  Obs. 

CX3SO  Will.  Pakme  228  Of  lere  ne  of  lykame  lik  him  nas 
none,  ne  of  so  sad  a  semblant  bat  euer  he  say  wi(?  ei;yen. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.P.  A.  887,  &  be  alder-men  so  sadde  of  chere, 
Her  songe  bay  songen  neuer  J>e  les.  -1369  CHAUCER  Dethc 
Blatuiche  860  And  whiche  eyen  my  lady  had,  Debonayre, 
good,  glad,  and  sad.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4627  She,  demurely 
sad  of  chere. 

f  C.  Profoundly  or  solidly  learned  (in\   Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1485  A  philosoffer, .  .In  be  Syense  full 
sad  of  be  seuyn  Artes.  1523  Act  14  %  15  lien.  K///,  c.  5 
Those  persons  that  be  profounde,  sad,  &  Discrete,  groundly 
lerned,  and  depely  studied  in  Phisicke. 

d.  Of  thought,  consideration :  Mature,  serious. 
Obs.  exc.  arch,  in  the  phrase  in  sad  earnest^  which 
as  now  used  belongs  rather  to  sense  5. 

1485  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)43  The  said  Maire,  after  sad  and 
mature  examinacion  of  the  said  recordes.  .decreed  [etc.]. 
c  1500  Three  Kings'  Sons  24  And  so,  aftir  sad  deliberacion, 
he  answerd  the  messengere  yn  this  maner.  1540  Act  32 
Hen.  yiff,  c.  42  The  said  Maistres  or  Governours..aftre 
their  sadd  discretions,,  .shall  [etc.].  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett. 
(1862)  I.  xcix.  253,  I  w*.  I  c<|.  begin  to  be  a  Christian  in  sad 
earnest.  1643  J.  M.  Soveraigne  Salve  38  At  least  they  may 
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deigne  this  last  motive  the  honour  of  a  deep  and  ^ad  thought 
or  two.  1649  BP.  HALL  Confirm,  (1651)  73  They  are  ex- 
ceeding weighty  and  worthy  of  sad  consideration.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph,  Cl.  5  May,  An  attack  that  made  me  shed 
tears  in  sad  earnest. 

5.  Of  persons,  their  feelings  or  dispositions  : 
Sorrowful,  mournful, 

?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  211  She  was  cleped  Avarice. 
. .  Ful  sad  and  caytif  [orig.  megre  et  chetive]  was  she.  c  1450 
HOLLAND  Howlat  187  Ay  sorowfull  and  sad  at  evin  song 
and  houris.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  188  Malancoly  he 
was  of  complexioun,.  .Soroufull,  sadde,  ay  dreidfull  but 
plesance.  1526  Piigr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  87  Consyder- 
yng  some  persones  to  be  iocunde  and  mery,  some  sadde  and 
heuy.  11548  HALL  Chrcn.,  Hen.  Vll  56  This  Ambassade 
was  sent. .to  visite  &  comforte  the  kyng,  beyng  sorowful  & 
sad  for  the  death  of  so  good  a  quene  &  spouse,  a  1553 
UDALL  Royster  D.  in.  iii.  (Arb.)  43  But  why  speake  ye  so 
faintly,  or  why  are  ye  so  sad?  R.  Royster.  Thou  knowest 
the  prouerbe,  bycause  I  can  not  be  had,  1611  BIBLE  Gen. 
xl.  6  And  Joseph  came  in  vnto  them  in  the  morning,  and 
looked  vpon  them,  and  behold,  they  were  sad.  1667  MILTON 
"  P.  L.  x.  18  Th1  Angelic  Guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad 
For  Man.  1678  BuNYAN/^iV^-r.i.  196, 1  was  very  sad,  I  think 
sader  than  at  any  one  time  in  my  life.  1725  POPE  Odyss. 
ix.  72  With  sails  outspread  we  fly  th'unequal  strife,  Sad  for 
their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  life.  1754  GRAY  Poesy  77  The 
sad  Nine  in  Greece's  evil  hour.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xii. 
88,  I  felt  a  little  sad  at  the  thought,  a  1878  P'CESS  ALICE 
Mem.  (1884)  63, 1  ought  not  to  make  you  sadder,  when  you 
are  sad  enough  already. 

absol.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Catiisiits"  Catech.,  Cert.  Dtt-ont 
Prayers  39  The  hop  and  comforter  of  all  sad,  haue  mercie 
on  me.  1784  COWPEK  Tiroc.  665  Behold  that  figure,  neat, 
though  plainly  clad  ;  His  sprightly  mingled  with  a  shade  of 
sad. 

b.  Phrase.    (Possibly   suggested   by   the   older 
association  of  sad  and  wise  :   see  4.) 

1798  COLEKIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  vii.  ad  fin.,  A  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man  He  rose  the  morrow  morn.  1814  SCOTT  Wnv. 
I.xlii,  'A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man1,  he  felt  [etc.].  1877 
MRS.  FORRESTER  ftlignon  I.  175  When  he  takes  his  way 
homewards,  he  is  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 

c.  Of   looks,  tones,   gestures,   costume,   etc. : 
Expressive  of  sorrow. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  KntSs  T.  2127  With  a  sad  visage  he  siked 
stille.  (11400-50  Alexander  5052  With  sare  sighingis  & 
sadd  for  sake  of  his  wirdis.  1508  DUNBAR  Tita  Ulariit 
linemen  447  According  to  my  sable  weid  I  mon  haif  sad 
maneris,  Or  thai  will  se  all  the  sutb.  1535  COVERDALE 
Matt.  vi.  16  When  ye  fast,  be  not  sad  [1611  of  a  sad  coun- 
tenance] as  y«  ypocrytes  are.  1634  MILTON  Comtis  235 
Where  the  love-lorn  Nightingale  Nightly  to  thee  her  sad 
Song  mourneth  well.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trtiv. 
221  A  sad  pale  countenance.  1671  MILTON  P.  R,  i.  43  Them 
amidst  With  looks  agast  and  sad  he  thus  bespake.  1792 
S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  Man.  i.  320  His  sad  inquiring  eye.  1819 
SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxxvi,  Two  halberdiers,  clad  in  black,,  .and 
others,  in  the  same  sad  livery.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
xii,  Poor  little  Amelia,  with  rather  a  sad  wistful  face. 

d.  Of  times,  places,  actions,  etc. :  Characterized 
by  sorrow,  sorrowful. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  525  Ne  be  swetnesse  of  somer,  ne 
be  sadde  wynter.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  \.  243  We  passed 
a  sad  night  in  this  place,  and  never  had  more  need  of  Job 
his  patience  then  heere.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's 
Trav.  252  This  was  the  saddest  night  we  had  in  all  our 
Voyage.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  478  Immediately  a  place 
Before  his  eyes  appeard,  sad,  noysom,  dark,  A  Lazar-house  it 
seemd.  1722  DE  t  OE  Relig.  Courtsh,  \.  i.  (1840)  10  'Tis  a  sad 
life,  for  a  woman  to  have  no  help  from  her  husband  in  thing:, 
that  are  good.  1881  LADY  HERBERT  Edith  201  His  was  one 
of  the  saddest  lots  I  have  ever  known  in  life.  1888  LOWELL 
Heartsease  fy  Rne  149  It  gives  me  a  sad  pleasure  to  re- 
member that  I  was  encouraged  in  this  project  by  my  friend 
the  late  Arthur  Hugh  dough. 

fe.  Morose,  dismal-looking.  Obs. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  If,  v.  v.  70  And  how  com'st  thou 
hither?  Where  no  man  euer  comes,  but  that  sad  dogge 
That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  Hue? 

f.  Causing  sorrow ;  distressing,  calamitous , 
lamentable.  In  early  use  partly  fig.  of  sense  7, 
*  heavy '. 

CI375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xii.  (Mathias)  i8g,  &  [of]  bat  sad 
ded>e  ranowne  Sowne  rane  throw  al  ^e  towne.  1567  Gude 
fy  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  33  Him  will  he  scurge  with  plagues 
sad  and  sair.  1637  B.  JONSON  Sad  Sheph.  i,  ii,  A  sadder 
chance  hath  given  allay  Both  to  the  Mirth  and  Music  of 
this  day.  1654  FULLER  Two  Serut.  8  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  Psalm  [xi]  might  be  composed  on  the  sad  murther 
of  the  Priests  by  Saul.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  135  With  sad 
overthrow  and  foul  defeat.  1688  PENTON  Guard.  Instruct. 


be  of  no  manner  of  use.  1793  COWI-ER  To  Alary  33  Par- 
takers of  thy  sad  decline,  Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign. 
1823  BYRON  Jitan  xin.  ix,  Of  all  tales  'tis  the  saddest— and 
more  sad  Because  it  makes  us  smile.  1859  TENNYSON  Gniner. 
492  How  sad  it  were  for  Arthur,  should  he  live  To  sit  once 
more  within  his  lonely  hall ! 

6.  Deplorably  bad ;  chiefly  as  an  intensive 
qualifying  terms  of  depreciation  or  censure.  Often 
jocular.  Sad  dog  :  cf.  DOG  sb.  3  b,  and  5  e  above. 

1694  ECHARD  PiautMsGo*  I  am  the  saddest  shiftless  crea- 
ture upon  earth.     1697  DAMPIER  V'oy.  (1699)  30  His  French 
Sea-men  were  the  saddest  creatures  that  I  was  ever  among  ; 
for  tho  we  had  bad  weather  that  required  many  hands  aloft, 
yet  the  biggest  part  of  them  never  stirr'd  out  of  their  Ham- 
mocks,  but   to  eat  or  ease  themselves.     1706   FARQUHAR 
Recruit.  Officer  in.  ii,  Sil.  You  are  an  ignorant,  pretend- 
ing, impudent  Coxcomb.    Braz.  Ay,  ay,  a  sad  Dog.     ^1710 
CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  71  A  sad  ppore  tbatch'd  place. 
'•    1727  GAY  Beg-g.  Op.  i.  viii,  Our  Polly  is  a  sad  slut.     1748 
j    SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xvi,  I  suppose  you  think  me  a  sad 
1    dog, ..and  I  do  confess  that  appearances  are  against  me. 
\    1771  MRS.  HAYWOOD  Neiu Present  252  Red  brick  should  not 
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be  used  [for  scouring  fire-irons]  for  it  makes  sad  work.  1819 
SfOLLXvPtftrBtUsrdvi.xtl,  All  Peter  did  on  this  occasion 
Was,  writing  some  sad  stuff  in  prose.  1819  BYRON  Juan  n. 
cxxvii,  Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got  or  blood  he  spilt, 
A  sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  you  please.  1835  J.  MACDONALD 
in  Tweedie  Life  iii.  (1849)  249,  I  am  a  sad  coward.  1836-7 
DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Char  act,  vii,  The  sad-dog  sort  of  feeling 
came  strongly  upon  John  Dounce.  1893  Daily  News 
25  Jan.  5/3  Unpolished  granite. .is  a  sad  harbourer  of  soot 
and  dust. 

II.  In  various  physical  senses. 

7.  Of  material  objects,  f  a.  Solid,  dense,  com- 
pact; massive,  heavy.  Obs.  [So  early  mod.G.  satl.] 

13. .  K,  Alis.  5587  Two  grete  y mages.. of  golde  sad.  4:1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  198  With  iren  nayles  sad . .  his  fete 
was  schod.  1340  HAMPOLE  /V.  Consc.  3189  pe  mast  veniel 
syns  sal  bar  bryn  langly,  Als  wodde  brinnes,  bat  es  sadde 
and  hevy.  c  1350  Will.  Palcrne  1072  No  streng^e  him  wib- 
stod  of  sad  stonen  walles.  1388  WYCLIF  E.vod.  xxxviii.  7 
Forsothe  thilke  auter  was  not  sad  [Vulg.  solhiiiin\  but 
holowe.  (.1440  PromJ>.  Parv.  440/1  Sad,  or  hard,  solid/ts. 
£1450  Cot1.  Myst.  xxtv.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  236  In  feyth  it  is  an 
holy  ston,  Ryth  sad  of  weyth  and  hevy  of  peys.  1513 
DOUGLAS  /Entis  xi.  xi.  47  The  schaft  was  sad  and  sound, 
and  weill  ybaik.  1587  HAKHISON  England  in,  i.  (1878)  n.  2 
The  flesh  of  bills.. is  of  sadder  substance  and  therefore 
much  heauier  as  it  lieth  in  the  scale.  1611  COTGR.,  Fournttige 
de  taulpe,  hcauie  or  sad  cheese.  1625  LISLE  Du  Bartas> 
Noe  29  This  kind  of  timber,  .growes  so  sad  and  hard  that 
it  cannot  rot.  6-1638  STKAKFORD  in  Browning  Life  11891) 
219  To  those  that,  .tell  you.  .1  am  but  as  a  feather,  I  shall 
be  found  sadder  than  lead.  1641  BEST  J-'ann.  Bks.  (Surtees) 
147  Short  barley-strawe .  .is  the  best  for  stoppinge  of  holes 
..because  it  is  sadder,  and  not  soe  subjeckt  to  blowe  out 
with  everie  blast  of  winde,  as  other  light  and  dry  strawe  is. 
fig.  c  1400  Kent.  Rose  6907  For  sadde  burdens  that  men  taken 
Make  folkes  shuldres  aken.  (1400  Apol.  Loll.  45  \Vo  worb 
aow  bat  tijen  mynt,  aneis,  &  comyn,  &  ilke  herbe,  &  leuen 
f>e  sadder  bings  of  be  lawe,  dome,  feib,  &  mercy,  c  1485 
Digby  Myst*  (1882)  iv.  1328  The  wordes  of  Andrewe  beyn 
sadd  &  ponderose.  i6ix  BEAUM.  8:  Fi_  Knt.  Burn.  Pestle 
iv.  i,  Damsel  right  faire,  1  am  on  many  sad  adventures 
bound,  That  call  me  forth  into  the  wildernesse. 

fb.  Solid  as  opposed  to  liquid.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  259  per  mete  was  ber 
bileve  bat  bei  hadden  of  sadde  bingis,  and  Jrer  drynke  was 
ber  bileve  bat  bei  hadden  of  moist  bingis.  1382  —  lleb.  v. 
13  To  whom  is  nede  of  my  Ik,  and  not  sad  mete  [Vulg.  solido 
cibo\. 

fc.  Firmly  fixed.  Ohs.  exc.  dial. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  305  St[r]ength  suld  non  haf 
had,  to  perte  bam  borgh  oute,  So  wer  |?ei  set  sad  with 
poyntes  rounde  aboute.  a  1375  Joseph  A  rim.  258  penne  he 
seos  Ihesu  cri^t  in  a  sad  Roode.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Tim.  ii. 
19  But  the  had  foundement  ^^•g.firmum  fundauientnm} 
of  God  stondith.  a  1400  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  137  Beo  a  staf 
stondeb  sad,  Whon  36  fongen  flesch  in  godes  nous,  pat  staf 
is  Cristes  Crouche. 

d.  Of  soil :  Stiff,  heavy.  ?  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind.  912  For  to  sowe  &  to  sette  in  be 

sad  erthe.  (.1420  Pallad.  OH  Husb.  \\.  173  Vynes  preueth 
best  yf  they  Be  sette  anoon  aftir  the  spade  or  plough,  Er 
then  the  lond  be  woxen  sadde  or  tough.  1600  SURFLF.T 
Country  Farm  v.  xviii.  702  Nauets  and  turneps  delight  in 
a  light  and  fine  mould,  and  not  in  a  churlish  and  sad 
ground.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  66  Chalky  Lands 
are  naturally  cold  and  sad.  1712  J.  MORTON  Nat.  Hist. 
Northampt.  44  The  Clay-land,  .is  the  toughest,  or  most 
tenacious,  and  the  most  dense  of  all  our  Soils ;  upon  this 
Account,  on  the  Thrapston  Side,  they  call  it  Sad-land. 
1889  iV.  W,  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  Land  is  sad  when  the  frosts 
of  winter  have  not  mellowed  it. 

e.  Of  bread,  pastry,  etc. :  That  has  not  '  risen  * 
properly;  heavy.     Now  dial. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  317/1  Bakers  Terms  in  their 
Art.  ..Sad,  heavy,  close  Bread.  1747-96  MRS.  GLASSE 
Cookery  xiii.  191  It  makes  the  crust  sad,  and  is  a  great 
hazard  of  the  pie  running.  1824-9  LANDOR  I  mag.  Conv, 
Wks.  1846 _I.  82  Let  him  place  the  accessaries  on  the  table 
lest  what  is  insipid  and  clammy,  and  (as  housewives  with 
great  propriety  call  it)  sad,  grow  into  duller  accretion  and 
inerter  viscidity  the  more  I  masticate  it.  1889  SKRINE /!/£•;«. 
E.  Thring  $\  Of  what  meagre  straw  and  doughy  brick  was 
our  weekly  batch  !  It  was  what  bakers  call  'sad '. 

t  f.  Of  a  number  of  persons  or  things  :  Forming 
a  compact  body.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander -2^1^  pe  multitude  ware  to  me  meruaile 
to  reken,  pat  sammed  was  on  aibir  side  many  sadd  thousand. 
Ibid.  5559  pai  sett  in  a  sadd  sowme  &  sailid  his  kni^tis. 
c  1430  Chev.  A  ssignc  1 19  Of  sadde  leues  of  be  wode  wrowjte 
he  hem  wedes. 

8.  Of  colour :  Dark,  deep.  In  later  use,  influ- 
enced by  sense  5  :  Not  cheer  ful -looking ;  neutral- 
tinted,  dull,  sober. 

The  Ger.  salt  and  MDu.  sat  (Du.  zat)  have  the  sense 
'  dark '  or  '  deep  '  as  applied  to  colours,  as  a  direct  develop- 
ment from  the  primary  sense  '  full '  (see  sense  i  above). 

c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  Princ.  695  And  where  be  my 
gounes  of  scarlet,  Sanguyn,  murreye,  &  blewes  sadde  & 
lighte.  t;  1425  Cast.  Persev.  (Stage  direction)  in  Macro  Plays 
76  |?e  iiij  dowteris  schul  be  clad  in  mentelys  ;.  .Trewthe  in 
sad  grene,  &  Pes  al  in  blake.  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues 
14/38  Yelow,  reed,  Sad  blew  [Fr.  entrepcrs\,  morreey.  a  1539 
in  Archa>olt>gia'X.\J\ll.  53  Noo  more  to  use  rede  stomachers 
but  other  sadder  colers  in  the  same.  1578  HUNNIS  Hyvef. 
Httnnye  xxxvii  92  Colours  lyght  and  sad.  1600  SURFLET 
Country  Farm  vi.  xxii.  802  Russet  wines:  In  the  number 
wherof,  are  contained  the  red  wines,  or  sad,  and  light  red. 
1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Mon.  (1634)  105  The  second  Summer, 
this  light  yellow  is  changed  to  a  sad.  1658  ROWLAND  tr. 
Moufet  s  Theat.  Ins.  936  Long  and  slender  shanks  of  a  very 
sad  black  colour.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  201  First  of  a  dark 
greenish  colour,  growing  sadder  by  degrees  as  the  plant 
decays,  till  it  approaches  a  black.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory 
II.  311  Dubbing,  of  the  down  of  a  sad  grey  cat.  1836 .5*7/1'- 
woods  of  Canada  241  The  leaves  are  of  a  sad  green,  sharply 
notched,  and  divided  in  three  lobes.  1855  BKIMLEY  Ess., 
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Tennyson  99  Sad  greys  and  browns.  1867  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Guard.  Angel  iii,  She  had  always,  .been  dressed  in  sad 
colors.  1883  STEVENSON  Trcas.  I$l.  xiii,  The  general 
colouring  was  uniform  and  sad. 

fb.  Dark-coloured,  sober-coloured.  Obs. 
1560  BECON  Catech.  \\.  Wks.  I.  536  If  they  be  olde  women 
and  maryed  :  not  lyght  apparell,  but  sad  raiment  pleaseth 
a  godly  husband.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  xii.  5  Arayd  in 
antique  robes  downe  to  the  grownd,  And  sad  habiliments. 
1668  PEPYS  Diary  24  Aug.,  My  wife  is  upon  hanging  the 
long  chamber,  .with  the  sad  stuff  that  was  in  the  best  cham- 
ber. 1711  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4919/4  A  Man.  .between  20  and 
30  years  of  Age,  pale  Visage  and  sad  Hair. 

f  9.  Of  sleep:  Sound,  deep.  Obs. 

a  1350  St.  Nicholas  329  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  15 
Sodanly  he  fell  on  full  sad  slepe.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  v.  4 
Panne  waked  I  of  my  wynkynge  and  wo  was  with-alle,  pat 
I  ne  hadde  sleped  sadder  and  ysei^en  more,  r  1400  Destr. 
Troy  679  Medea.  .Persauyt. .pat  all  sad  were  on  slepe. 
c  1450  Mankind  585  in  Macro  Plays  22  $e  may  here  hym 
snore  ;  he  ys  sade  a-slepe.  1485  CAXTON  St.  Wcncfr.  20, 
I  couerd  my  hede  and  fylle  in  to  a  sadde  slepe. 

1 10.  Of  blows :  Heavy,  delivered  with  vigour. 

[So  early  mod.G.  satt.\ 

.  c  *3S&  Will.  Paler  ne  2775  He.  .set  hire  a  sail  strok  so  sore 
in  be  necke,  bat  sche  top  ouer  tail  tombled  ouer  behacches. 
c  1400  Destr,  Troy  1263  One  can  pet  with  hym  kenely, .. 
And  set  hym  a  sad  dynt.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  y.\.  iv. 
576  And  there  they  dasshed  to  gyders  many  sadde  strokes. 
1503  HAWES  Examp.  Virt.  xi.  xix,  But  I  my  swerd  in  my 
hand  had  Strykynge  at  hym  with  strokes  sad.  a  1578 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.S.)  I.  222  The 
strain  pe  of  Mr  Patrickis  was  so  sade  wpoun  his  brotheris 
footte. 

tb.  Of  a  fire:  Violent.   Obs. 

<:i42o  Chron.  Vilod,  1911  Hurre  thou^t  bat  hurre  chaufere 
. .  Was  set  ouer  a  feure  bothe  gret  &  sadde, 
f  C.  Of  rain  :  Heavy.  Obs. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  30  Heaven  it  self  at 
that  instant  weeping  so  abundantly,  that  I  never  saw  a 
sadder  raine  and  of  lesse  continuance,  c  1645  H  DWELL  Lett. 
(1650)  I.  184  In  a  sad  shower  of  rain. 

III.  11.  Comb,  in  many  adjs.,  chiefly  para- 
synthetic,  as  sad-avised  (quasi-a;r//.  after  BLACK - 
A-viB&Tfyt-cotffuredj-tpfedi-faced,  -hearted,  -nalured, 
-paced,  -seeming,  -tuned ',  -voiced;  sad-cake  dial. 
and  U.S.,  an  unleavened  cako. 

1878  BESANT  &  RICEA/OM&  Tkcleina  III.  124  She  did  not 
writhe  as  she  walked ;  she  was  not  *sad-avised.  1889 
J.  NICHOLSON  Folk  S6.  E.  }  'orksh.  79  *Sad  keeaks  and  dip 
form  a  favourite  breakfast.  1660  BLOUNT  Boscobel  n.  (1680) 
27  His  Majesty,  .cloathed  in  a  short  Juppa  of  *sad  coloured 
cloath.  1818  SCOTT  ///•/.  Midi,  iv,  A  decent  suit  of  sad- 
coloured  clothes.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  i.  ii.  202  The  *sad- 
ey'd  lustice  with  Ins  surly  humme.  1588  —  Tit.  A.  \. 
iii.  67  You  *sad  facde  men,  people  and  sons  of  Rome. 
1593  —  3  Hen.  yi,  n.  v.  123  *Sad -hearted-men,  much  ouer- 
gone  with  Care,  a  1568  ASCHAM  Sc/tolem.  i.  (Arb.)  36  This 
*sadde  natured,  and  hard  witted  child.  1599  MAKSTON 
6V.  Villanie  i.  Proem.,  Stay  his  quick  iocund  skips,  and 
force  him  runne  A  *sad  pas't  course,  a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit. 
(1635)  I31  So  all  is  Joy  againe ;  till  this  "Sad-seeming 
Tyxungi  come.  1597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Compl.  4  And  downe 
I  laid  to  list  the  *sad  tun'd  tale.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING 
Wine  of  Cyprus  vi,  I  am  *sad-voiced  as  the  turtle  Which 
Anacreon  used  to  feed. 
B.  adv.  Obs.  exc.  poet. 

1 1.  Firmly,  strongly,  fixedly.   Obs. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  353  Loke  bat  bou  be  armed  sad  &  hele 
by  bare  scolle.  11400  Dcslr.  Troy  2078  He  bat  set  is  full 
sad  on  a  soile  euyn,. .  Hym  bar  not  hede  to  be  hurt  with  no 
hegh  falle.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husv.  VH.  59  Nowe  potage 
ware  in  askes  mynge,  8:  kepe  In  oil  barelles  or  salt  tubbis 
done  ;  Saad  cleyed  wel,  they  saaf  beth  leyd  to  slepe.  c  1473 
Pa)tenay  3859  Adieu,  my  suete  loue  prented  in  hert  sad  1 

f2.  Heavily,  with  force.  Obs. 

la  1400  Arthur  605  pey  fowjt  euer  sore  &  sadde;  Men 
nyst  ho  be  betere  hadde.  £1420  Avow.  Arth.  xxv,  He 
stroke  him  sadde  and  sore.  1629  Z.  BOYD  Balme  ofGilead 
41  (Jam-)  The  longer  the  strouke  be  in  comming  it  commeth 
down  the  sadder.  11743  RKU-H  Misc.  Poems  (1747)  4  Up 
flew  her  hand  to  souse  the  cowren  lad,  But  ah,  I  thought  it 
fell  not  down  owr  sad. 

f3.  Steadfastly.   Obs. 

c  1440  Partotupe  1863  These  covenauntis  to  holde  surely 
and  sadde.  a  1450  MVRC  lastr.  Par.  Priests  260  Teche 
hem  alle  to  leue  sadde,  pat  hyt  bat  ys  in  be  awter  made, 
Hyt  ys  verre  goddes  blode. 

f4.   Seriously,  soberly,  discreetly.   Obs. 

14..  /f<nv  Gd.  W)fe  taught  Dan.  198  in  Q.  Klis.  Acad. 
(1869)  50  And  bus  thl  frendes  wylle  be  glade  pat  thou  dispos 
be  wyslye  and  sade. 

to.  Thoroughly,  truly,  certainly.   Obs. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Strm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  56  Maistcr,  bei  seiden, 
\ve  witen  wel  bat  bou  art  sad  trewe.  r  1400  Destr.  Troy 
3605  In  sorowmay  besene  whois  sad  wise,  ciqj$Parlenay 
874  Ful  wel  thay  sad  knew  it  the  fayry  was.  Ibid.  950 
Merueles, . .  I  se  ful  sad  ;  Neuer  humain  ey  saw  to  it  egal ! 

6.  Sorrowfully. 

1667  MILTON  f.  L.  iv.  28  Sometimes  towards  Eden.. his 
grievd  look  he  fixes  sad.     1819  KEATS  Lamia  n.  49  Why 
will  you  plead  yourself  so  sad  forlorn  ? 
b.  Comb.  =  sadly-. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1590  Which  when  her  sad  beholding 
husband  saw.  1613  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  iv,  Their 
sad-sweet  glance. 

Sad  (seed),  v.  Forms:  see  the  adj.  [f.  SAD  a.  Cf. 
SADE  t/.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  solid,  firm,  or  stiff;  lo  com- 
press. Obs.  exc.  dial.  Cf.  SADDEN  v.  i. 

1381  WVCLIF  Acts  iii.  7  And  anoon  the  groundis  and 
plauntis  of  him  ben  saddid  to  gidere  [Vulg.  consolidate 
stint}.  1398  TRF.VISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vil.  Iviii.  (1495)  272 
The  matere  is  thycked  and  sadded  and  not  obedyente  to 
dygestyon.  14..  Tretyce  in  Walter vf  Henley's  //iist.(i$go) 


SADDENED. 

47  Sowe  your  wyntur  corne  tymely  so  b'  your  lande  may  be 
sadid  &  your  corne  rotyd  afore  b1  grete  wyntur  com.  i  1440 
Promf.  Parv.  440/1  Saddyn,  or  make  sadde,  solido,  con- 
solido.  1496  Dives  q  I'anf.  (W.  de  W.)  vi.  xxi.  268/2  The 
fende  by  suffraunce  of  god  may  sadde  the  ayer  and  make 
hym  a  bodye  of  the  ayer.  1807  HOGG  Mtn.  Bard,  Sandy 
Tod  in  Sandy.. Then  the  hay,  sae  rowed  an'  saddit, 
Xowzled  up  that  nane  might  ken. 

f2.  To  make  steadfast,  establish,  confirm  (iii}. 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  U.  x.  242  Austyn  be  olde  here-of  he 
made  bokes,  And  hym-self  ordeyned  to  sadde  vs  in  bileue. 
c  1425  Orolag.  Sapient,  i.  in  A  nglia  X.  333/2  pe  sowle  bat 
is  not  ;it  fullye  saddete  and  stablete  in  be  moste  parfyle 
degre  of  loue.  c  1450  tr.  De  Iniifatione  in.  1.  120  My  mynde 
is  saddid  [orig.  soltdala  est]  in  god,  &  groundid  in  Crist. 

1 3.  To  darken  (a  colour).   Obs. 

lyft  Art  of  Limning  4  Two  parts  azure  and  one  of  cereuse 
and  sadded  with  the  same  azure  or  with  blacke  incke.  1634 
J.  B[ATE]  Myst.  Nat.  124  Yon  may  alay  your  Orpment 
with  chalke,  and  sadde  it  with  browne  of  Spain  [etc.]. 

t  4.  To  make  sorrowful ;  to  sadden.   Obs. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iii,  May  it  not  sad  your 
thoughts.  1643  PKYNNE  Son.  Ptmvr  Parl.  i.  led.  2)  24  The 
Lords  hearing  of  these  proceedings  were  much  sadded. 
1692  Ctn't.  Grace  Conditional  73  The  Hearts  of  your  Friends 
[are]  exceedingly  sadded.  1810  The  Age  :  A  Poem  3  When 
nature's  visage  sads  the  sight. 

t  b.  To  make  dull  or  gloomy.    Obs. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  C/irist's  Viet.  i.  ix,  As  when  a  vapour 
. .  ^uis  the  smiling  orient  of  the  springing  day. 
t  C.  inlr.  To  sad  it  :   to  talk  in  a  sad  manner. 

1663  KiLLiGKtn  1'arson's  Wcdd.  II.  v.  95  While  you  sad 
it  thus  to  one. 

Sad,  obs.  form  of  SAID,  SHED. 

Sadaiceus,  obs.  pi.  of  SADDUCEE. 

t  Sa-dded,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  SAD  v.  +  -ED  1.]  In 
senses  of  the  verb:  a.  Solidified;  compacted. 
b.  Confirmed,  strengthened,  c.  Saddened,  made 
sorrowful. 

i  1520  NISBET  -V.  7'.  in  Scots,  Ram.  xv.  i  Hot  we  saddit 
men  aw  tosustene  the  febilnes  of  seek  men,  and  nocht  plei^e 
to  our  self.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Tri.  \.  xxxviii,  The 
sadded  aire  hung  all  in  cheerlesse  blat:ke.  1654-66  EAKI. 
PKUKKY  Part/ten.  (1676)  693  The  sadded  Soldiers  marched 
in  the  (irst  Ranks.  1680  LACY  I'rol.  to  'Love  Lost  in  the 
Dark ',  Which  keeps  our  sadded  Hearts  in  deep  suspense. 

Saddeli,  -ly,  obs.  forms  of  SADLY. 
Sadden  (sard'n),  v.    [f.  SAD  a.  +  -EX.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  solid,  firm,  or  stiff ;  tocompress, 
render  cohesive ;  to  press  or  beat  down  into  a  com- 
pact mass.     Now  dial. 

1600  G.  PLAT  in  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1669)  44  Also  the 
roots  of  the  Corn  will  spread  better. .if  the  ground  be 
saddned  a  little  in  the  bottom  of  every  hole.  1641  lilisi 
J-'aritt.  fifcs.  (Surtees)  77  Hee  woulde  have  the  water  sattle 
away,  and  the  grownd  somewhat  saddened.  1649  BLITHI. 
Eng.  Iinprol'.  xvii.  102  For  your  Lime  after  it  is  once 
Slacked,  and  Melted,  it  is  of  a  very  cold  Nature ;  for  it 
will  sadden  your  Land  exceedingly.  1688  R.  HOLME  Ar- 
moury in.  73/1  Treading  it  [sc.  Hay]  is  to  sadden  it  down 
either  in  the  Mow  or  Rick,  &c.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb. 
(1721)  I.  94  If  Marie  sadden  Land,  or  make  it  stiff  or 
binding,  you  must  dung  it  well.  1813  T.  BATCHELOR  Gen. 
1'iew  Agric.  BcdJ.  342  (E.  D.  D.),  The  soil  below  will,  in- 
stead of  being  brought  up,  be  trampled  and  saddened. 
t  b.  inlr.  To  become  stiff  or  solid.  Obs. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  77  If  there  bee  any  winds 
aloft  without  raine,  the  grownd  will  sadden  and  the  fields 
waxe  dry.  1764  Museum  Rust.  I.  xcii.  407  After  which 
the  ground  began  to  sadden.  1764  ELIZA  MOXON  Eng. 
HOIISCTV.  (ed.  9)  117  Then  take  them  off  the  fire  and  let 
them  stand  a  little  to  sadden. 

2.  trans.  To  render  sad  or  sorrowful;  to  depress  in 
spirits.    Also,  to  give  a  sad  appearance  to. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  [i.]  Iviii.  166  He  smarts,  and 
pines,  and  sadneth  his  incumbred  soule.  1717  POPE  Eloisa 
to  Abelard  167  Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene. 
1797  MRS.  RADCLIFI-E  Italian  i,  With  a  heart  saddened  by 
disappointment.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  28  Its  beauty 
was  saddened  by  care  and  anxiety.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Ro- 
tnola  xx,  Her  round  face  much  paled  and  saddened  since  he 
had  parted  from  it.  1884  Graf  hie  4  Oct.  358/2  It  saddens 
me  to  enter  a  Government  bureau  at  the  present  day. 
b.  inlr.  To  become  sad  or  gloomy. 

1718  POPE  Iliad  xiv.  558  Troy  sadden'd  at  the  View. 
1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  979  And  Mecca  saddens  at  the 
long  delay.  1731  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  xviii,  Her  countenance 
saddened  in  a  moment.  1818  KEATS  What  the  Thrush 
said  12  He  who  saddens  At  thought  of  idleness  cannot  be 
idle.  1859  FITZGERALD  tr.  Owarxxxix,  Better  be  merry  with 
the  fruitful  Grape  Than  sadden  after  none,  or  bitter,  Fruit. 
fig.  '795  COLERIDGE  Aeolian  Harp  7  And  watch  the  clouds, 
that  late  were  rich  with  light,  Slow  saddening  round. 

3.  Dyeing  and    Calico-printing.  To  tone  down 
(colours)  by  the  application  of  certain  chemicals. 

1791  HAMILTON  Berthollcfs DycingU.  n.  in.  v.  196  These 
substances  however  saddened  the  crimson  colour  and  gave 
it  less  lustre  than  alum.  1866  Chamb.  Encycl.  VIII.  414/2 
Saiiiiening,  a  peculiar  method  of  applying  certain  mordants 
in  dyeing  and  printing  cloths,  so  as  lo  give  duller  shades  to 
the  colours  employed.  1873  E.  SPON  Workshop  Receipts 
Ser.  i.  30/2  Winch  30  minutes,  and  lift  for  saddening.  1874 
SIR  W.  CROOKES  Handbk.  Dyeing  f,  Calico-print.  53  For 
saddening  oliveSj  drabs,  clarets,  &c.,..it  [sc.  copperas]  has 
been  generally  discarded  in  favour  of  a  nitrate  of  iron. 


Saddened  (sae-d'nd),///.  a. 
Made  sad. 


[f.  SADDEN  v.  + 


1700  DRVDEN  [Had  i.  768  The  Limping  Smith  observ'd  the 
sadden'd  Feast.  1842  MANNING  Serin,  xi.  (1848)  I.  146 
There  is  something  peculiarly  touching  in  the  saddened  tone 
of  these  few  words.  1874  LISLE  CARR  Jud.  Gwynne  I.  ii.  47 
A  bright  flush  swept  over  her.. rather  saddened  face.  1879 
FARRAK  St.  Paul  (1883)  58  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  had 
scattered  every  cloud  from  their  saddened  souls. 


SADDENING. 
Saddening  (sx'd'nin),  ppl.  a.  [-ING  '•*.] 

1 1.  That  saddens  or  renders  stiff.   Obs. 

1653  BLITHE  Bug.  Improv.  Inipr.  135  In. .working  it  [lime]    ! 
into  the  Land,  .it  seems  Sappeares  to  be  Coldest,  and  most 
sadning  of  Land  of  any  Soyl  whatsoever. 

2.  Causing  sadness. 

1742  COLLINS  Oriental  Ed.  iv.  24  And  shrieks  and  sorrows 
load  the  saddening  wind.     1804  J.  GEAHAMK  Sabbatk  705 
He  never  longs  to  read  the  saddening  tale  Of  endless  wars. 
1856  FROUDE  Hist.  E"f.  (1858)  1 1.  vii.  190  The  circumstances    j 
under  which  this  session  opened  were.. grave  and  sadden-    I 
ing.     1884  Chr.  Commw.  23  Oct.  21/3  It  is  saddening  to    . 
hear  that  the  Sunderland  engineers  have  been  on  strike  for    ; 
60  weeks. 

Saddil,  obs.  form  of  SADDLE. 

t  Sa'dding,  -M.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  SAD  v.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  making  sad. 

1643  \V.  GREENHILL  Axe  at  Root  35  Those  Nations  are 
remisse  in  Justice  :  besides  the  sadding  of  those  are  innocent, 
they  abound  in  Delinquents  and  dangers.  _  1645  RtTTHER- 
FORD  Tryal  ff  Tri.  l-'aith  xxiv.  277  There  is  a  sadding  of 
the  spirit, .  .which  is  forbidden. 

t  Sa'dding,  ///.  a.   Obs.   [f.  SAD  v.  +  -IXG  2.] 

a.  That  makes  sad.     b.  Becoming  sad. 

1630  BAXTER  Saints'  R.  iv.  vi.  §  7  (1654)  154  Are  these 
such  sadding  and  madding  thoughts  ?  a  1839  GALT  Demon 
Destiny  v.  (1840)  34  Alas  !  my  son,  the  sadding  matron  cried. 

Saddish,  (sardij),  a.  [f.  SAD  a.  +  -ISH.]  Some- 
what sad  ^see  the  adj.).  Also  Comb. 

1647  W-  t'KOWNE  Pole*,  ll.  265  Our  Heroe..put  offaswell 
all  his  saddish  Ornaments,  as  his  triumphant.  1686  Loud. 
Caz.  No.  2192/4  A  saddish  coloured  stuff  Sute.  1848  J._H. 
NEWMAN  Loss  fy  Gain  336  His  companion,  .in  a  hesitating, 
saddish  voice,  said  that  he  was  an  Englishman. 

Saddle  (sord'l),  si/.  Forms :  I  sadol,  3  -6 
sadel,  4-6  sadill,  j-6  sadell,  sadil,  5  saddill, 
sadille,  -yl,  -yll(e,  -elle,  -ul,  5,  9  Sf.  saidle,  5-7 
sadle,  6-  saddle.  [Com.  Teut.  :  OE.  sadol,  -ul 
masc.  —  MDu.  sudel  (mod.Du.  zaJel,  :aai),  OHG. 
satal,  -til  (MUG.  said,  mod.G.  satlel],  ON.  SfSull 
(Sw.,  Da.  sadel) :— OTeut.  *saitulo-z. 

Possibly  adopted  in  OTeut.  from  some  other  Indogermanic 
language,  and  if  '/>  perh.  a  derivative  of  the  root  *sod;  ablaut- 
var.  of  *sed-  (see  SIT  r.),  whence  the  synonymous  L.  sella 
(:-*  scdla},  OS1.  sedlo  (Russian  Crt^,'IO  s'edlo,  Pol.  siodlo). 
No  known  language,  however,  has  a  corresponding  deriva- 
tive from  the  o  grade  of  the  root.] 

1.  1.  A  seat  for  a  rider  to  be  used  on  the  back 
of  a  horse  or  other  animal ;  esp.,  a  concave  seat  of 
leather  having  side  flaps  and  fitted  with  girths  and 
stirrups.     Also  an  analogous  kind  of  seat  for  use 
on  a  cycle. 

J'~or  tlic  saddle,  for  riding  purposes.  In  the  saddle,  on 
horseback.  To  lost;  one's  satidle,  to  become  unhorsed. 

Beowulf '1038  (Gr.)  Eahta  mearas . .  }>ara  anum  stod  sadol 
. .  baet  wa:s  luldesetl  heahcynin^es.  c  1205  LAV.  6473  /Kt  his 
sadele  an  a;x.  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  3949  Vp-on  hise  asse  his 
sadel  he  dede.  c  1330  A rtk .  $  Men.  3871  (Kolbing)  Mani 
in  sadles  held  hem  stille,  &  mani  al  so  of  hors  felle.  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1199  Vpon  a  thikke  palfrey  paper  white 
With  sadel  rede..Sitte  Dido.  1484  CAJJJON  Chivalry  65 
Lyke  as  by  the  sadyl  a  knyght  is  sure  upon  his  hors.  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  i.  6, 1  prethee  Tom,  beate  Cuts  Saddle, 
put  a  few  Flockes  in  the  point.  1640  tr.  I'erilere^s  Rom.  of 
ROIII.  1 1 1. 182  [They]  let  lly.  .with  such  a  force,  that  they  had 
almost  lost  their  saddles.  1650  FULLEK  Pisgah  iv.  v.  §  31. 91 
Yea,  such  was  his  persevering  beauty  (fair  in  the  Cradle  and 
Saddle  too)— that  it  lasted  unto  his  old-age.  1672  PETTY 
Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  56  The  16,000  Families  have  for  the  Coach 
and  Saddle  near  40  M.  Horses,  a  1745  SWIFT  Direct. 
Servants,  Groom,  Contrive  that  the  Saddle  may  pinch  the 
Beast  in  his  Withers.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Honneville  I. 
113  Taking  a  couple  of  horses,  one  for  the  saddle,  and  the 
other  as  a  pack-horse.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  96  Sir  King, 
mine  ancient  wound  is  hardly  whole,  And  lets  me  from  the 
saddle.  1887  BURY  &  HILLIER  Cycling  (Badm.  Libr.)  340  A 
suitable  saddle  is  a  necessity  for  the  comfort  of  the  cyclist. 
fig.  163°  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  fy  Commw.  42  Nothing 
awes  a  great  River  so  much  as  a  bridge  ;.  .a  bridge  is  the 
saddle  to  ride  the  Sea-horse. 

b.  With  qualifying  word  indicating  a  particular 
kind  of  saddle ;  esp.  great  sadtlle,  a  saddle  for  the 
'  great  horse'  (see  HORSE  sb.  21). 

Y at  kunting,  pad,  portmanteau,  rimtiing,  war  saddle,  etc. 
see  the  first  element.  Also  PACKSADDLE,  SIDE-SADDLE. 

1508  Ace.  Ld.  Higli  Treas.  Scotl.  IV.  119  Item,  for  v 
French  sadilles  to  giff  away;  ilk  sadill  xxviijj.  1581 
Will  of  Wylteshire,  iSomerset  Ho.),  Scottissh  sadell.  1598 
FLORIO,  Scrignuto  tiaso,  a  camoset,  a  flat-nose,  a  nose 
like  a  scotch-saddle.  1607  MARKHAM  Cavelarice  vi.  ix.  49 
[margin]  The  great  horse  saddle.  Ibid.  50  Next  vnto  this 
saddle  is  the  Morocco  saddle..,  and  these  two  Saddles  for 
seruice  in  the  warres,  are.. sufficient.  1644  EVELYN  Diary 
i  Apr.,  The  designe  is  admirable,  some  keeping  neere  an 
hundred  brave  horses,  all  managed  to  y>  greate  saddle.  1663 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trait.  (1677)  3'4  Saddles,  .high  and  close, 
like  our  great  Saddle.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  345/1 
A  liurford  Saddle,  hath  the  Seat  plain,  and  the  Skirts  plain 
and  streight.  1701  P.  WARWICK  A/em.  CAas.  f,  66  He  rid 
the  great  horse  very  well ;  and  on  the  little  saddle  he  was 
..a  laborious  hunter,  or  field-man. 

t  c.  Saddle  curule  [nonce-use,  tr.  L.  sella  ctiru- 
lis\,  the  curule  chair. 

?533.  BELLENDEN  Livy  i.  iii.  (S.T.S.)  I.  47  He  cled  him 
with  riche  &  nail  abiljementis,  |>at  he  was  wourthy  to  sett 
in  be  sadill  curall.  Ibid.  25,  181. 

2.  Figurative  phrases,    a.  In  the  saddle,  in  a 
position   of  active  management  and  guidance  of 
affairs,  in  office  ;  also,  in  readiness  for  work.   Simi- 
larly to  get  into  the  saddle.    To  cast  out  of  saddle .  to 
deprive  of  office  or  position. 
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1660  PEWS  Diary  3  Mar.,  He  told  me  he  feared  there  was 
new  design  hatching,  as  if  Monk  had  a  mind  to  get  into 
the  saddle,  1675  tr.  Mackitwellts  Prince  vii.  (Rtldg. 1883) 
52  Such  as  by  the  favour  of  fortune,  .have  got  into  the 
saddle.  1738  NEAL  Hist.  Pitrit.  IV.  225  The  Presbyterians 
being  now  again  in  the  saddle.  1819  SCOTT  1%'ajifwe  xxv, 
I  have  known  when  my  bare  word  would  have  cast  the  best 
man-at-arms  among  ye  out  of  saddle  and  out  of  service. 
1879  iqtk  Cent.  668  All  the  states  of  Italy  accepted  the  new 
Pope  ;  and  Rodrigo  Borgia,  once  in  the  saddle,  was  not  a 
man  to  be  easily  dislodged.  1881  R.  G.  WHITE  Eng.  With- 
out <$•  Within,  xiv.  323  The  phrase  '  in  the  saddle ' — as  an 
expression  of  readiness  for  work,  is  a  peculiarly  English 
phrase.  1891  S.  C  SCRIVENER  Our  Fields  #  Cities  28  Other- 
wise the  happy-go-lucky,  .system  of  production  could  not 
keep  itself  in  the  saddle  to  any  durable  extent. 

b.  t  To  be  beside  the  saddle :  to  be  beside  the 
mark.     (Cf.  CUSHION  sb.  10  b.)     f  To  put  or  set 
beside  the  saddle :  to  put  *  out  of  the  running ',  to 
defeat  the  plans  or  ruin  the  career  of.   (Cf.  CUSHION 
sb.  10  c.)  f70  sit  beside  the  saddle  :  ?to  abandon 
oneself  to  despair. 

1568  GKAFTON  Ckron.  11.873  The  French  king. .fearing 
least  when  he  had  almost  runne  his  race,  King  Henry  would 
put  him  beside  hys  sadell,  whome  he  did  halfe  suspect  to  be 
a  back  friend  of  hys.  1579-80  NORTH  Plntarch^  Tiberius 
fy  Caius  (1656)  693  If  he  could  obtain  it  \sc.  the  Consulship], 
he  was  fully  bent  to  set  Caius  beside  the  saddle,  a  1590 
GREENE  Metcunorph.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  8x  Well,  howso- 
euer  it  be,  Lucidor  shall  be  mine,  hee  shall  haue  my  heart, 
and  I  his,  or  else  I  will  sit  beside  the  saddle.  1644  VICARS 
God  in  Mount  (1844)  19  As  that  no  power  either  of  Prince 
or  Parliament,  shall  ever  be  able  to  set  us,  hereafter,  beside 
the  saddle.  1664  J.  WEBB  St0rie-fftiU[(i%2$)  36  This  Doctor 
is  besides  the  Saddle,  what  is  now  in  Use  is  not  our  Enquiry. 

c.  (/  will)  cither  win  the  saddle  or  lose  the  horse 
(or  vice  versa) :  said  by  one  engaging  in  an  adven- 
ture of  which  the  issue  will  be  either  highly  profit- 
able or  ruinous.    Hence  in  various  similar  phrases. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Fam.  Love  62  b,  He  hath 
both  ieoperded  the  horse,  and  lost  the  saddle.  1594  NASHI-; 
Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  1883-4  ^;-  13I  Whatsoever  two  resolute 
men  will  goe  to  dice  for  it,  and  win  the  bridle  or  lose  the 
saddle.  1596  SPENSEK  F.  Q.  iv.  v.  22  But  Blandamour.. 
litle  prays'd  his  labours  evill  speed,  That  for  to  winne  the 
saddle  lost  the  steed.  1603  BRETON  Packet  Mad  Lett.  7 
But  my  state  being  so  downe  the  winde.  .1  wil.. thrust  rny 
selfe  into  some  place  of  seruice  in  the  warres,  where  I  will 
either  winne  the  Horse,  or  lose  the  Saddle.  1678  CUOWOKTII 
Inteli.  Syst.  i.  v.  §  42.  894  They.. resolve  either  to  'win  the 
saddle  or  loose  the  Horse  '. 

d.  rfo  lay  or  set  the  saddle  upon  the  right  horse 
(and  similar  phrases) :  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
right  person. 

1635  in  Sainsbury  Cat.  of  Court  J\Hn.  E,  I.  Co.  (1907)  15 
[Resolving  how  they  might]  sett  the  saddle  upon  the  right 
horse.  1652  COLLINCES  Ctnttatjbr  Prof.  (1653)  ii.  C  i,  You 
have  laid  the  saddle  upon  the  wrong  Horse,  a  1653  GOUGE 
Comin.  Hebr.  xi.  37  To  remove  this  scandal,  the  apostle 
setteth  the  saddle  on  the  right  Horse,  and  sheweth,  that 
[etc.J.  1690  WOOD  Life  25  July  (O.H.S.)  III.  336  E.  G. 
with  child,  layd  on  the  tapster,  who  said  that '  set  the  saddle 
on  the  right  horse  '.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  \.  iii.  (1840) 


myself,  and  put  the  saddle  upon  the  right  horse  !  1839 
HOOD  Tale  of  a  Trumpet  xlviii,  And  the  cat  at  last  escapes 
from  the  bag — And  the  saddle  is  placed  on  the  proper  nag. 
e.  To  put  (one)  to  every  corner  of  or  to  all  the 
seats  of  (one's)  saddle ;  to  compel  to  try  every  ex- 
pedient. .Sif. 

1825  SCOTT  in  Lockhart  Life  (i  837)  V  I.  24, 1  have  the  dregs 
of  Abbotsford  House  to  pay  for.  .so  I  must  look  for  some 
months  to  be  put  to  every  corner  of  my  saddle.  18*5  JAM  IB- 
SON  Diet.  s.v.,  To  put  one  to  a"  the  scats  o'  the  Saddle^  to 
nonplus,  to  gravel  one,  S. 

I.  In  proverbial  similative  phrases. 

1566  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  (1846)   I.  242  Als  seimlye  a 

sight.,  as  to  putt  a  sadill  upoun  the  backofaneunrewlykow. 

:     1663  Aron+bimn.  88  But  for  this  pretence  of  pulling  down 

i     Antichrist,  it  is  a  saddle  that  will  fit  any  back.     1677  W. 

i     HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  \\.  xii.  215  That  becometh  him  as 

i    handsomely  (according  to  our  Proverb)  as  A  saddle  doth 

a  Cowes  back. 

3.  That  part  of  the  harness  of  a  shaft-horse  which 
takes  the  bearing  of  the  shafts  (see  quot.  1851);  a 

:    cart-  or  gig-saddle. 

[1377;   see  cartsaddle  vb.,  CART  sb.   6.    £1425  Voc.  in 
;    Wnght-Wulcker  66^/^ffocdorsilolluin,  cartsadylle.]  1794 
,    [see  HOUSING  sb.-  2  b].     1837  MARRY  AT  Olla  Podr.  xxxvi, 
I    The  shaft  horse  neither  felt  his  saddle  nor  his  belly-band. 
1851   H.   STEPHENS    Bk.   of  the  Farm  (ed.  2)  I.  430  The 
shaft-horse  requires  bridle,  collar,  haims,  saddle,  and  breech- 
ing,   to   be   fully  equipped. ..  The   saddle — as  saddle  and 
breeching  together  are  commonly  called — U  placed  on  the 
|    horse's  back  immediately  behind  the  shoulder.   i8s6'STONt:- 
HESGE  '  Brit.  Rural  Sports  m.  in.  iv.  543/1  The  supporting 
and  backing  part  [of  gig  harness]  consists  of  the  Pad  or 
Saddle. .  .This  has  two  rings  for  the  reins,  called  theTerrets, 
i    and  a  Hook  for  the  bearing  rein.     1875  [see  PAD  sb.3  2  b]. 
1882  J.  PHILIPSON  Harness  25  The  pad  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  a  saddle  for  single  harness. 

II.  Something  resembling  a  saddle  in  shape  or 
position. 

4.  Physical  Geogr.t  Mining,  etc.   a.  A  depression 
in  a  hill  or  line  of  hills.  [So  G.  sattel.]   b.  A  long 

i  elevation  of  land  with  sloping  sides  ;  a  ridge,  esp. 
one  connecting  two  hills ;  also,  a  similar  formation 
of  ice  or  snow. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  350  A  lowe  longe  lande,  and  a  longe 
poynt,  with  a  saddle  throwgh  the  myddeste  of  it.  1697 
DAMHER  Voy.  (1699)  267  A  very  high  Hill,  .with  a  Saddle 
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or  bending  on  the  top.  1779  FORREST  Voy.  New  Guinea 
159  [We)  discerned  other  land,  bearing  from  N.  W.  to 
W.  N.  W.  forming  in  saddles  and  hummocs.  1833  M.  SCOTT 
To>n  Cringle  xix,  There  was  a  long  narrow  saddle  or  ridge 
of  limestone  about  five  hundred  feet  high.  1839  MURCHISQN 
Silur.  Syst.  i.  134  The  carboniferous  strata  are  thrown  into 
partial  saddles  and  curvatures.  1860  TVNUALL  Glac.  i.  xvi. 
108  The- .glacier. .being  terminated  by  a  saddle  which 
stretches  across  from  mountain  to  mountain.  1862  MEKI- 
VALE  Row.  J'~.inp.  (1865)  V.  xl.  23  The  Palatine  is  connected 
with  the  Esquihne  by  the  low  rxlge  or  saddle  of  the  Velia. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  £itr.  (1894)  130  We  stepped  at 
last  on  to  the  little  saddle  of  snow.  1876  GREEN  Phys.Geol. 
»*•  §  3-  347  When  the  beds  have  been  bent  into  the  form  of 
arches  these  are  called  Anticlinals  or  Saddles. 

6.  In  mechanical  uses.  a.  Naut.  A  block  of  wood, 
hollowed  out  above  and  below,  fastened  to  a  spar 
to  take  the  bearing  of  another  spar  attached  to  it. 

1512-13  Ace,  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot,  IV.  463  Item,  .for 
viij  greit  treis  to  mak  the  sadillis  to  the  greit  schip  and 
Margret . .  xlviij  s.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780.1, 
Saddle,  a  small . .  wooden  block,. .  nailed  on  the  lower  yard- 
arms,  to  retain  the  studding-sail  booms  in  a  firm  and  steady 
position.  1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  178  To  get  the 
heel  of  the  boom,  .down  in  the  saddle. 

b.  Bridge-constriiction.    (a]  A  block  on  the  top 
of  a  pier  to  carry  the  suspension  cables,     (d)  A 
frame  used  in  the  construction  of  a  pontoon-bridge 
(see  quot.  1853). 

1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  108  On  the  extreme 
height  of  the  suspension  piers  are  placed  the  cast  iron  blocks 
or  saddles.  1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  30 
The  Saddle  [of  a  pontoon  bridge]  is  a  frame  of  fir  timber, 
which  is  placed  centrally  over  the  axis  of  a  pontoon.. and 
serves  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  balks.  1868  Daily  Tel. 
14  Apr.,  A  fresh  pontoon  was  brought  alongside,  fresh 
saddles  were  lashed  to  it,  another  length  of  balks.. was 
dropped  into  the  saddle.  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  301/2 
Suspension  Bridges.— The  chains  where  they  pass  over  the 
piers  rest  on  saddles. 

c.  A  *  seat '  or  support  on  which  a  gun  is  placed 
for  bouching. 

1862  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  A r til.  Man.  (ed.  9)  190  Saddle  [for 
Armstrong  gun],  with  Tightening  Screws.  1875  in  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek. 

d.  (See  quot.  1888.) 

1888  Lockivood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engiti*  s.  v.,  The  seatings  or 
supports  which  carry  horizontal  cylindrical  boilers.. are 
called  saddles.  1899  Daily  News  p  Mar.  5/3  The  saddles 
that  held  the  six  thirty-ton  boilers  in  place  broke. 

e.  Telegraphy.  A  bracket  to  support  the  wire 
on  the  top  of  a  pole  or  ridge. 

1867  R.  S.  CULLEY  Praci.  Telegr.  (ed.  2)  122  The  saddle 
or  bracket  must  be  fixed  with  screws.  1885  ibid.  (ed.  B) 
148  At  the  top  of  the  pole  a  galvanised  iron  roof  is  fixed, 
and  over  it  a  cast-iron  saddle,  into  which  the  insulator  bolt 
fits.  1884  Law  Times  Rep.  LI.  161/2  The  attachments  to 
buildings  were  made . .  by  means  of  standards  or  ridge 
saddles  attached  to  the  roofs. 

f.  Railways.  (?  U.S.}  (a)  The  bearing  resting  on 
the  journal  of  an  axle  in  the  axle-box,    (b}  A  chair 
for  a  rail.         1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  459,  2011. 

g.  In  various  machines  :  The  base  of  a  slide  rest, 
drilling  head,  etc.,  which  slides  along  its  support. 

1869  W.  J.  M.  RANKINE  Cyct.  Mach.  $  Hand-Tools  Plate 
H  8  The  self-acting  motion  for  the  saddles  is  arranged  as 
follows.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  24  Dec.  355/1  The  saddle  (which 
carries  the  wood)  is  drawn  to  the  hand-wheel  end  of  the 
machine.  1879  CasselCs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  264/2  The  lower 
part  of  the  slide-rest  is  termed  the  'saddle'.  1888  Lock' 
wood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.t  Saddlet  the  base  of  a  slide  resU 
..Similarly,  the  sliding  plate  which  carries  the  drill  spindle 
and  gear  wheels  of  a  radial  drill. 

h.  (a)  A  saddle-shaped  electrical  conductor.  (£) 
A  concave  pad  to  be  applied  to  a  limb  that  is  to 
be  electrified. 

1838  FARADAY  Exper.  Researclies  (1844)  II.  5  A  plate  of 
copper.. was  bent  into  a  saddle  shape,.. a  jacket  of  sheet 
caoutchouc  was  put  over  the  saddle.  1849  NOAD  Electricity 
(ed.  3)  492  If,  then,  we  wish  to  administer  direct  shocks  to 
I  a  paralytic  limb,  say  the  leg,  we  apply  a  sponge  director  or 
saddle.. to  the  hip. 

i.  In  various  applications  :  see  quots. 

1750  BLANCKLEY  Nav.  Expositor^  Saddles  are  used  by 
Ihe  Smiths  to  turn  Thimbles  hollow  on.  1835  LOUDON 
Encyct.  Arch.  492  To  pebble-pave  the  byres.. with  proper 
cribstone  and  saddle  (the  former  partitions  off  the  crib  ; 
and  the  latter  the  gutter  behind).  1856  MOKTON  Cycl. 
Agric.)  Provincialisms^  Saddle,  (Fife',  that  part  of  stall 
between  manger  and  grip.  1873  E.  SPON  Workshop  Re- 
ceipts Ser.  i.  61/2  [Varnish  making.]  A  saddle,  which  is 
a  sheet  of  plate-iron,  or  tin,  12  in.  broad,  and  turned  up 
ii  in.  at  each  side.. to  prevent  the  spilling  of  the  varnish 
during  the  time  of  taking,  .out.  1875  T.  SEATON  Fret  Cut- 
ting 76  There  are  two  very  efficient  aids  to  the  saw..  .The 
first  is  the  bench  saddle.  ..It  b  a  piece  of  wood  with  reverse 
shoulders ;  the  under  shoulder  nooks  against  the  side  of 
the  bench,.,  the  upper  shoulder  catches  any  piece  of  wood 
laid  against  it  for  sawing.  1884  W.  S.  B.  MCLAREN  Spin- 
ning 250  Saddles,  the  steel  bars  in  a  gill  box  on  which  the 
fallers  travel.  1887  Archit.  Publ.  Soc.Dict.^  Saddle,  a  term 
used  in  Suffolk  for  a  thin  piece  of  wood  fixed  on  the  floor 
between  the  jambs  of  a  door  and  under  it. 

6.  Cookery.  In  full  saddle  of  mutton.  A  e  joint ' 
of  mutton,  venison,  etc.,  consisting  of  the  two  loins 
and  conjoining  vertebra;. 

1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  $  The  Saddle  of  Mutton  (which 
is  the  two  Lpin.s).  Ibid.  24  To  French  a  Hind  Saddle  of 
Mutton.  It  is  the  two  Rumps.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  t)onrn. 
France  II.  338  A  saddle  of  mutton,  or  more  properly  a 
chine.  1806  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  75  Hams  and 
saddles  of  venison.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  of  the  Farm  II. 
99  When  cut  double,  forming  the  chine  or  saddle.  1859 
All  Year  Round  No.  29.  57  Nowhere  can  thu  equal  of  a 
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Sussex  haunch  or  saddle  he  obtained.     1890  L.  C.  D'Ovi.R    i 
Notclies  p.  ix,  They  took  merely  the  skins  and  '  saddle  '  of 
the  antelope  they  killed. 

7.  Applied   to   certain  parts  of  animals,     a.  A   I 
natural  saddle-like   marking  on  the  back  of  the   ,: 
Harp  Seal.     Cf.  SADDLE-BACK  sb.  4  c. 

1784  PENNANT  Arctic  ZooL   I.  165  The  Newfoundland    i 
Seal-hunters  call  it  the  Harp,  or  Heart  Seal,  and  name  the    I 
marks    on    the    sides   the  saddle.      1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat. 
Hist.  Aqttatic  Anim.  62. 

b.   Conchol.  f  (a,  A  saddle-oyster  (see  10)  ;  (£) 
see  quot.  1851. 

1815  S.  BROOKES  Introd.  Conchol.  156  Saddle,  Anomia 
Sella.  1851  WOODWARD  Mollusca  78  The  shell.. is  an  ex- 
tremely elongated  cone,  ..divided  into  cells  or  chambers  by 
a  series  of  partitions  (septa). . .  When  they  are  folded,  the  ele- 
vations are  called '  saddles  '.  1894  Geol.  Mag.  Oct. 436  Shell 
(cast)discoidal, with  somewhat  inflated  whorls;.. outer  saddle 
only  partly  known. 
C.  (See  quot.) 

1872  L.  WRIGHT  Poultry  xvii.  205  Saddle,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  back,  reaching  to  the  tail,  in  a  cock,  answering     ; 
to  the  cushion  in  a  hen;  often,  however,  applied  to  both 
sexes,  cushion  being  more  restricted  to  a  great  development, 
as  in  Cochins,  while  'saddle  'may  be  applied  to  any  breed. 

8.  Bot.  A  ridge  separating  the  fovea  and  foveola 
in  the  leaves  of  Isoetes. 

1882  VINES  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  475  Above  the  fovea  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  '  saddle',  lies  a  smaller  depression. 

III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

0.  Simple  attrib.,  as  saddle-flap  >-girtt  -girth,  -horn 
(HORN  to.  2 1  b),  -lap,  -lashing,  -naif,  t-/««£/ (PANEL 
sb.l  i  \  -place,  -pommel,  -soap,  -spring  -strap, 
-stuffings-tack,  -withers ;  saddle-like  adj. ;  with  the 
sense  *  used  for  riding ',  as  saddle-ass,  -colt,  'horse, 
mare,  -ox, pony ;  with  the  meaning '  saddle-shaped1, 
as  saddle  flange,  key ;  in  the  names  of  affections 
incident  to  the  use  of  the  saddle,  as  saddle-bruise^ 
raw,  soreness ;  also  appositivc,  as  (sense  5  a)  saddle- 
crutch,  (sense  4) -glacier,  (sense  $g)-picce ;  objective, 
as  soiidle-maker,  -making. 

1657  J.  WATTS  yind.  Ch.  Eng.  112  God  once  opened  the 
mouth  of  Balaams  *Saddle-asse.  1709  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4523/4 
He  had.  .a  white  Spot  on  his  Back,  that  came  by  a  "Saddle- 
bruise.  1707  MORTIMKR  Hnsb.  (1721)  I.  208  The  first  Year 
'Saddle-Colts  should  only  be  walked.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors 
Word-bk.  s.  v.  Saddles,  We  have  a  *saddle-crutch  for  the 
main  or  driver  boom  on  the  taffarel.  1888  Lockivood"s 
Diet,  Mech.  Engin.,  ^Saddle  Flange,  a  curved  flange  hol- 
lowed out  to  fit  a  boiler,  a  pipe,  or  other  cylindrical  vessel. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  of  the  Farm  II.  219  The  *saddle- 
flaps  should  be  sponged  clean  of  mud.  1813  J.  C.  Hon- 
HOUSE  Journey  (ed.  2)  712  We.. found  the  stream  as  high 
as  the  *saddle-girts.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  \\.  xxxiii,  And, 
bursting  in  the  headlong  sway,  The  faithless  "saddle- 
girths  gave  way.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  10  June  n/i  The 
summit  of  the  [Kangla]  pass.,  is  crowned  by  a  noble 
*saddle  glacier.  1890  L.  C.  D'OVLE  Notches  73,  I.. threw 
the  rein  of  his  horse  up  over  the  *saddle-horn.  1661  GERBIER 
Principles  32  To  accustome  the  Neapolitan  great  *Saddle- 
Horse  to  raise  their  Neck.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Bar  set 
I.  xxvii.  238  He  hired  a  saddle-horse,  .and  started  after 
breakfast.  1888  Lock-wood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  *Saddle 
Key,  a  key  whose  inner  face  is  hollowed  to  fit  its  shaft. 
1803  Scott's  Minstrelsy  III,  266  He  louted  owr  his  *saddle 
lap,  To  kiss  her  ere  they  part.  1812  A.  CUNNINGHAM 
Tradit.  Tales,  Last  Ld.  of  Helvellyn(.\%fy}  217  My  fathers 
have  fought  to  the  saddle-laps  in  English  blood  for  the  men 
of  the  house  of  Maxwell,  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman* s 
Catech.  i  The  muzzle  and  *saddle  lashings  of  guns.  1784 
J.  KING  CooWs  I'oy.  III.  vi.  iii.  238  On  each  side  of  this 
break  the  land  is  quite  low ;  beyond  the  opening  rises  a 
remarkable  "saddle-like  hill.  (  1500  Melitsine  43  Ray- 
mondyn  sent  for  a  *Sadlemaker,  to  whom  he  said  :  '  ^Iy 
frend..ye  muste  cutte  this  hyde  in  fourme  of  a  thonge'. 
1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  142/1  The  saddle-maker  has  to 
consider  the  ease  and  comfort  of  both  horse  and  rider.  Ibid., 
*Saddle-making  and  the  cutting  and  sewing  of  bridles. 
1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4312/3  Lost..,  a  bay  *Saddle  Mare.  , 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Saddle-nail,^,  short  nail  having  i 
a  large,  smooth  head,  used  in  making  saddles.  1824  W.  J. 
BUHCHELL  Trav.  S.  Africa  Index, s.v.  Oxen,  *Saddle  Oxen:  i 
their  rate  of  travelling.  1465-6  Durh.  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  | 
90  Pro  ij  *Sadillpanell  empt.  pro  le  ffissheman,  ij  s.  iiij  d. 
1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Saddle,  Some  stuff  their  \ 
Saddle-Pannels  with  well  dry'd  Moss.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  322  When  the  screw  is  turned  round,  the  | 
'saddle-piece  will  slide  uniformly  along  the  triangular  bar. 
1890  SLINGO  &  BROOKER  Elcctr.  Engin.  xvii.  600  The  chan-  | 
nelling  [for  underground  cables]  consists  of  blocks  of  bitu-  i 


ruinous  concrete  made  in  six-foot  lengths  and  jointed  by  | 
a  saddle-piece  of  the  same  material.  1707  MORTIMER  Hush.  \ 
(1721)  I.  209  Whoever,  .takes  not  off  his  [horse's]  Saddle 


'till    he   is   cold,    and   then   rubs    the   *Saddle-place   well. 
1593  MARKHAM  Horsemanship  BSD,  Casting  the  raynes 
thereof  ouer    the    *Saddle    pomell.      1900    H.    SUTCLIFI  K 
Shameless  Wayne y.yC\\ .  (1905)  308  His  return  blow,  .grazing    ' 
the  Lean  Man's  saddle-pummel  as  it  fell.      1887  ANSTEY  in 
Macm.  Mag.  Feb.  261/2  My  riding  was  interrupted  for  a    ' 
while.    Brutus  was  discovered,  .to  have  a  *saddle-ra\v.    1889 
Field  7  Dec.  LXXIV.  793/2  The  *saddle  soap  made  by    , 

Messrs.   B .      1907  Daily  Chron.  i   Mar.  7/5  *Saddle    ] 

soreness  is  provoked  if  every  stroke  of  the  pedals  extends    , 
the   leg   to   the   utmost.      1887  BUHY   &    HILLIF.R  Cycling    \ 
(Badm.  Libr.)  340  The  combined  *sad die-springs   recently    \ 
introduced.      1753  CHAMBERS  CycL  Supp.,  *Saddlt'-strnps    '. 
..are  used  to  hold  the  girths   fast   to  the   saddle.      1890 
1  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  193  Cut  a  straight 
sapling  while  we  rouse  out  the  saddle-straps  for  a  splice. 
1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  xiii,  We  saw  the  husk  carded  out 
.  .for..*saddle-stufnng.     1821  Blacfav.  Mag.  IX.  132  Hogg 
should  purchase  a  pennyworth  of  *saddle-tacks,  and.. nail    ! 
the  ears  of  the  Gude  Grey  Catte  to  his  stable-door.    17*5 
BRADLEY   Fam.  Diet.    s.v.   Saddle,   The  'Saddle- Withers 
should  be  low. 
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1O.  Special  comb.,  as  saddle-band  Sc.,  ?the 
band  of  a  pedlar's  pack  ;  saddle-bar,  (a)  Glazing, 
each  of  the  small  horizontal  iron  bars  (fitting  over 
the  upright  stanchions)  to  which  the  lead  panels  are 
secured;  (f>)  Saddlery  (see  quot.  1875);  saddle- 
billed  a.,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  stork  Ephippio- 
rhynchus  senegalensis,  from  the  recurved  shape  of 
its  bill ;  f  saddle  bitten  a.,  galled  with  a  saddle  ; 
saddle-blanket  U.S.,  a  small  blanket  used,  folded, 
as  a  saddle-cloth ;  saddle  boiler,  a  boiler  of  con- 
cave form  for  use  with  heating  apparatus ;  saddle- 
bracket,  (a)  a  receptacle  for  a  saddle  when  not  in 
use ;  (b)  Telegr.  —  5  e  above  ;  saddle  carp  (see 
quot.) ;  saddle-carpenter,  one  who  makes  the 
frames  or  trees  of  saddles ;  saddle-case,  f  (a)  the 
housing  of  a  saddle  (o/>s.) ;  (6)  a  travelling  case  for 
a  saddle ;  f  saddle-charge,  ?  a  saddle  load ; 
saddle  clip  (see  quot.)  ;  f  saddle  drum,  ?  a  small 
drum  carried  on  the  saddle ;  saddle-eaves  //., 
jocularly  used  for  the  side  of  a  saddle;  saddle- 
fast «.,  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle;  saddle- 
gall,  a  sore  produced  on  the  back  of  a  horse  by 
the  chafing  of  the  saddle  ;  saddle-galled  a.,  chafed 
with  the  saddle  ;  affected  with  saddle-gall ;  saddle- 
grafting  (see  quot.) ;  t  saddle-hill,  a  saddle- 
back hill ;  saddle-house,  t  (a)  a  saddle-cloth 
(ois.) ;  (A)  a  building  in  which  saddlery  is  kept ; 
saddle-iron  .?<•.,  a  stirrup  ;  saddle-joint,  (a}Mec/i. 

see  quot.  1875);  (k)  Building  (see  quot.  1901); 
(c)  Anal,  (see  quot.  1897);  saddle  leaf  L". S., 
the  saddle-tree,  or  American  tulip-tree  (Cent. 
Diet.  1891);  saddle-leather,  the  leather  compos- 
ing a  saddle ;  also,  leather  specially  prepared 
for  saddle-making ;  saddle-mat,  a  mat  used  in  the  i 
Western  U.  S.  as  a  saddle-cloth ;  saddle-nose, 
(a)  a  flat  or  snub-nose ;  (/>']  see  quot.  1 897 ; 
saddle-nosed  a.,  having  a  saddle-nose;  also,  of  a 
bird  '  having  a  soft  nasal  membrane  saddled  on  the 
bill'  {Cent.  Diet.};  saddle-oyster,  a  name  given  j 
to  certain  anomioid  bivalves,  the  shape  of  which 
resembles  that  of  a  saddle ;  saddle-pin,  the  pin 
of  a  cycle  saddle  which  fits  into  a  socket  on  the 
cycle  frame ;  saddle  pistol,  a  holster  pistol ; 
saddle-plate,  the  bent  plate  which  forms  the 
arch  of  the  furnace  in  steam  boilers  of  the  locomo- 
tive type  (Cent.  Diet.") ;  saddle-quern  (see quot.); 
saddle-rack  =  saddle-bracket  (a) ;  saddle-rail,  : 
-reed  (see  quots.)  ;  f  saddle-rings,  circular  marks 
on  the  back  of  a  horse  caused  by  the  abrasion 
of  the  saddle;  saddle-roof,  a  saddleback  roof; 
saddle-room,  a  room  in  which  saddlery  is  kept 
when  not  in  use ;  saddle-rug,  a  saddle-cloth  made 
of  carpeting  (Cent.  Diet.};  saddle  sealing,  hunt- 
ing and  catching  the  saddleback  seal;  saddle  seat 
dial.,  a  horse  for  riding  purposes;  saddle-shaped 
a. ,  resembling  a  saddle  in  shape ;  Geol.,  anticlinal ; 
saddle-shell  =  saddle-oyster ;  saddle-sick  a.,  Sc., 
indisposed  through  riding;  f  saddle  side,  the  con-  j 
cave  lower  side  (of  the  liver) ;  saddle-skirts  pi., 
the  lowermost  parts  of  a  saddle ;  also,  the  part 
of  a  horse's  flanks  covered  by  these ;  saddle- 
sore  a.,  chafed  with  the  saddle  ;  f  saddle-speck, 
a  mark  caused  by  the  abrasion  of  the  saddle  ; 
saddle  spot  =  prec. ;  hence  saddle-spotted  a.  ;  ' 
saddle-stead  poet,,  the  place  of  the  saddle ;  , 
saddle-stone,  (a)  Arch.,  thestone  forming  the  angle 
at  the  summit  of  the  coping  of  a  gable ;  (b)  '  an  i 
old  name  for  a  variety  of  stone  containing  saddle- 
shaped  depressions'  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  saddle-stool 

=  saddle-bracket   (a) ;     saddle-tank     (see    qnot. 

1871)  ;  also  attrib.  as  saddle-tank  engine  (see 
quot.  1888);  t  saddle  tore  (see  quot.);  saddle 
wire  Telegr.,  the  wire  running  along  the  tops  of 
telegraph  posts.  Also  SADDLE  BACK,  -BAG,  -BOW, 

-CLOTH,  -TBEE. 

a  1604  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  463  It  [sc.  the  ministrie] 
will  die  in  thy  hand  Therefor  the  backe  shall  beare  the 
*sadle-band.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Ofierat.  Mechanic  638 
Frames  [in  lead-work]  intended  to  receive  these  lights  are 
made  with  bars  across,  to  which  the  lights  are  fastened., 
called  *saddle-bars.  1874  MICKLETHUAITF.  Mod.  Par. 
Churches  293  It  is  now  most  common  to  place  the  saddle- 
bars  outside  the  glass.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.,  Saddle-bar, 
the  side-bar,  side-plate,  or  spring-bar  of  a  saddle-tree,  one  on 
each  side  connecting  the  pommel  and  cantle.  1877  Nature 
17  May  54/1  The  additions  to  the  Zoological  Society's 
Gardens,  .include,  .a  *Saddle-billed  Stork.  1592  GREENE 
Cimny  Catch,  n.  Wks.(Grosart)X.  80  He.  .made  him  spotted 
in  the  backe,  as  if  he  had  been  "saddle  bitten.  1885  I!. 
HARTF.  Maruja  vi,  His  quick  eye  was  attracted  by  a 
•saddle-blanket.  1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  228/2  The  'saddle 
boiler  is  very  efficient  in  form,  steady  and  sure  in  its  work- 
ing. 1885  Basaar  30  Mar.  1254/2  Wanted,  saddle  boiler 
..to  heat  small  greenhouse.  1844  H.  STKPHENS  Bk.  of  the 
I'arin  I.  190  The  riding-horse-stable  should  have  *saddle- 
brackets.  1876  PRF.ECE  &  SIVF.WRICHT  Telegraphy  210  If 
a  wire  is  to  be  run  along  the  top  of  the  pole,  brackets. . 
named  saddle-brackets,  or  simply  saddles,  are.  .used.  1888 


SADDLE. 

G.  B.  GOODH  Aiiie^'.  Fishes  416  When  there  is  a  row  of  large 
scales  down  the  hack  it  [sc.  the  King  Carp]  is  called  the 
'  *SaddIe  Carp'.  (11720  W.  GIBSON  Diet  of  Horses  viii. 
(ed.  3)  125  A  Country  where  there  is  perhaps  the  most 
expert  *Saddle-C'arpenters  and  Saddlers  in  the  World. 
1753  CHAMHERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  * Saddle-case.  See  the  article 
Housing.  1895  Army  $  Navy  Co-op.  Sac.  Price  List  497 
Tin-lined  Saddle  Cases  for  Ladles'  Saddles,  a  1500  Lat. 
fy  Eng.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  609/35  Sannta,  a  *Sadyl- 
charge.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  *Saddlc  Clip,  a 
clip  which  straddles  the  spring  and  axle.  1617  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (ed.  3)  593  "Saddle  drummes  of  gold  set  with 
stones,  vsed  in  Hawking.  1663  BUTLER  Hudibras  i.  i.  412 
Hut  after  many  strains  and  heaves,  He  got  up  to  the  *saddle- 
eaves.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  in.  vi,  Still  sate  the  war- 
rior *saddle-fast.  1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3),  ^Saddle-gall. 
1831  YOUATT  Horse  169  For  saddle  galls  there  is  no  better 


LOUDON  Encycl.  Card.  §  2032  *Saddle.grafting  is  performed 
by  first  cutting  the  top  of  the  stock  into  a  wedge-like  form, 
and  then  splitting  up  the  end  of  the  scion.  ;  it  is  then 
placed  on  the  wedge,  embracing  it  on  each  side.  1773 
Cook's  \st  Voy,  n.  vii.  in  Haiukes'vortJts  I'oy.  III.  419 
There  "is,,  .very  near  the  shore,  a  remarkable  *saddle-hi!I. 
1431-2  Ditrh.  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  231  Et  in  j  novahakney- 
sadyll  et  j  nova  *Sadyllehouse.  1799  Hull  Advertiser 
12  Oct.  i/i  A  very  excellent  Mansion  House  with  conch 
house,  saddle  house  and  stabling.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  RalJ 
Skirl.  III.  101  The  Squire  sought  out  Bob  in  the  saddle- 
house.  i8«2  GAI.T  Gilhaize  \.  3  His  father  having  a  profit- 
able traffic  in  *saddle-irons  and  bridle-rings  among  the  gal- 
lants of  the  court.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  "Saddle-joint, 
a  form  of  joint  for  sheet-metal..  .One  portion  overlaps  and 
straddles  the  vertical  edge  of  the  next.  1897  Syd.  Soc.  Le.\- ., 
Saddle-joint^  a  joint  in  which  the  articulating  bony  surfaces 
are  convex  in  one  direction  and  concave  in  the  other.  1901 
K.  STURGIS  Diet.  Arc/tit,  s.v.  Joint,  Saddle  Joint.  In  a 
weathered  course  of  masonry,  ..a  joint  formed  between 
two  adjoining  .stone.s  whose  ends  are  cut  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  weathering  between.  These  projections  at 
the  ends  are  usually  sloped  or  rounded  away  from  the  joint 
..so  as  to  shed  water  from  the  mortar.  1832  TF.NNVSON 
Lady  of  Shaiott  m.  iii,  Thlck-jewell'd  shone  the  *saddl<-- 
leather.  1883  Century  Mat;:  Aug.  523/1  Mats,  called 
'  cocas', ..  are  much  sought  after  by  California  ranchmen 
as  *saddle-ni;it>.  1626  BACON  Syh'a  §  27  The  Raising 
gently  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Nose  [of  an  infant],  doth  preuctu 
the  Deformity  of  a  ^Saddle  Nose.  1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Sad<tfe-npsc,  a  nose  the  bridge  of  which  has  sunk,  in  con- 
sequence of  necrosis  of  the  nasal  bones.  1598-9  HAKLUVT 
I  ~oy.  I.  101  His  wife,  .had  cut  and  pared  her  nose  betweene 
the  eyes,  that  she  might  seeme  to  be  more  flat  and  *saddle- 
nosed.  1742  C.  JARVIS  Quix.  I.  in.  ii.  86  An  Asturian  wench, 
broad- faced,  fiat-headed,  and  saddle-nosed.  1856  Woo nw A  HI > 
Mollusca  256  P[laci(jia\  sclla,  called,  from  its  shape,  the 
'^addle-oyster',  is  remarkably  striated.  1896  ll'estni.  Caz. 
28  Apr.  5/2  He  carried  the  despatches  in  the  *sadd!e-pin  of  his 
bicycle.  1881  GREENER  Gun  376  The  Double-grip  ^Saddle 
Pistol.  Side-lever  action  Saddle  Pistol.  1872  J.  P^VANS  Aitc. 
Stone  Impl,  x.  226  The  name  of  *saddle-quern  has  been  given 
to  this  form  of  grinding  apparatus  [sc.  a  bed-stone  slightly 
hollowed  on  its  upper  surface  and  a  large  oval  pebble  for 
a  muller].  1890  A.  T.  FISHER  ThrongJi  the  Stable  xii. 
03  *Saddle-racks  are  usually  fixed  to  the  walls  of  a  sad- 
dle-room. 1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Saddle-rail,  a 
railway  rail  which  has  flanges  straddling  a  longitudinal 
and  continuous  sleeper.  Ibid.,  *Saddle-reed,  small  reeds 
used  in  the  place  of  cord  to  form  the  edges  of  gig- 
saddle  sides.  1694  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3017/4  Stolen  ..a 
brown  bay  Mare  with  a  bald  Face,  ^Saddle-rings  [etc.]. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Saddle-roof,  a  double  gabled 
roof.  1883  B'hatn  Weekly  Post  18  Aug.  8/6  He  procured 
a  loaded  gun  from  the  *sad die-room.  1888  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXIV.  527/1  The  majority  of  the  vessels,  after  prosecuting 
the  '  "saddle '  sealing  at  Newfoundland  or  Greenland,  pro- 
ceed direct  to  Disco.  1895  '  HUGH  HAI.IBURTON  '  Dunbarjo 
Farmers  that  hed  a  *saddle  seat,. .  Keep  nae  beast  noo  but 
cats  an1  mice.  18^3-4  J.  PHILLIPS  Geol.  in  Encycl.  Mctrop. 
(1845)  VI.  594/2  Ihe  limestone  is  uplifted  into  a  *saddle- 
shaped  or  anticlinal  ridge.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anini.  Life  17 
Being  concave  from  side  to  side  and  therefore  saddle- shaped. 
1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Hot.  Terms,  Saddle-shaped, 
applied  to  such  valves  of  Diatoms  as  those  of  Coscinodiscns. 
1863  J.  G.  WOOD  Xat.  Hist.  III.  419  *Saddle-shell,  Anomia 
ephippiutn.  1823  GALT  Entail  vii,  Weel  do  I  ken  what  it 
is  to  be  *saddle-sick  mysel'.  1844  MRS.  CARLYLE  Let.  j  July, 
New  Lett.  &  Mem.  1903  I.  140  The  gjrls  were  dreadfully 
saddle-sick.  For  me,  my  old  habit  of  riding,  I  suppose,  had 
saved  me.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  i  The  inward  face 
of  the  Liuer  which  is  the  lower,  is. . hollow,  vnequall,  and  is 
called  the  Sintus  or  ^saddle  side,  that  it  may  giue  way  to 
thestomacke  strutting,  .with  plenty  of  meat.  1610  MARK  HAM 
Maister-p.  n.  xliv.  286  Of  Wennes  or  Knobs  growing  about 
the  *  saddle  skirts,  a  1656  USSHER^MW.  vi.  (1658)  153  Pharna- 
bazus.  .rid  his  horse  into  the  very  sea,  up  to  his  saddle-skirts. 
ft  1725 THORESBY/J/Vzryf  1830)  J.  295  We  missed  the  deepest  of 
the  Wash .  .though  we  rode  to  the  saddle-skirts  for  a  consider- 
able way.  1907  Daily  Chron.  22  Oct.  8/4  Nicholas  *saddle- 
sore  by  this  time,  and  the  mare  too  weary  to  shy.  1685  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  2062/4  Lost  a  black  Coach  Slare..,  hath  a  small 
>  Saddle-speck.  1668  Ibid.  No.  272/4  A  Baye  Mare,  no 
white,  save  some  ^Saddle  spots.  1676  Ibid,  No.  1098  '4 
Stolen..,  a  large  brown  bay  Coach  Gelding, ..^saddle- 
spotted.  1876  MORRIS  Sigurd  n.  133  And  his  war-gear 
clanged  and  tinkled  as  he  leapt  to  the  *saddle-stead.  1843 
Civil  Eng.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  VI.  320/1  Modern  gables  too  are 
generally  awkwardly  terminated  at  the  eaves  by..*saddle« 
stones.  1856  'STONEHENGE'  Brit.  Rural  Sports  583/2 
Hooks  and  *saddle-stools,  or  brackets,  for  the  saddles  or 
harness.  1871  Young  Gentleman  s  Ann.  Dec.  28  Other 
engines  of  this  class  [sc.  tank-engines],  however,  carry  their 
water  in  a  tank  (called  a  *saddle-tank)  which  rests  on  the 
top  of  the  boiler.  1888  Lockivood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin., 
Saddle  Tank  Engine ^  a  locomotive  engine  in  which  the 
water  tank  envelops  the  top  and  sides  of  the  boiler.  1681 
COLVIL  Whigs1  Supplic.  (1741)  13  A  Pistol,  .at  either  "Saddle 
tore.  Note.  Saddle  tore,  Saddle  />VH».  1876  PREECE  & 
SIVEWRJGHT  Telegraphy  253  The  most  important  circuit  is 
generally  worked  upon  the  "saddle  wire. 


SADDLE. 

Saddle  (sard'l),  v.  Forms:  I  sadolian,  sade- 
lian,  3-6  sadel,  (6  -ell),  4-5  sadyl(l,  (5  -yUe), 
4-7  sadle,  (5  sadulle,  sadil,  6  -ill),  6-  saddle. 
[OE.  sadolian,  f.  sadol  SADDLE  si>. ;  cf.  MLG. 
sadtln,  MDu.  sadden,  Du.  zadelen,  OHG.  satalon 
(MHG.  satelen,  mod.G.  satteln),  ON.  soSla  (Sw. 
sad/a,  Da.  sadle}.'] 

1  trans.  To  put  a  riding-saddle  upon  (a  horse  or 
other  animal) ;  also  to  saddle  up.  Also  al'sol. 

ciooo  /ELFRIC  Gram,  xxviii.  (Z.)  165  Sterna.. K  sadelige 
hors.     c  1205  LAV.  13512  Fortiger  hahte  his  swemes  sadell 
his   blonken      «i3oo  K.   Horn  763    (Cambr    MS  )   Horn 
sadelede  his  stede.    c  1320  Sir  Beues  r^  (MS.  A.) >  Beues 
let  sadlen  is  ronsi.     .388  WVCLIF  .  Kings  xli,    13  And 
seide  to  hise  sones,  Sadie  3e  an  asse  to  me.     And  wbanne 
thei  hadden  sadlid,  he  stiede,  and  jede  after  the  man  of  God 
CI420  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xxviu,  Quen  Sir  Amadace 
hade  etun,  To  sadulle  his  horse  was  nojte  forjetun.     1485 
A' ,,tlond  Papers  (Camden)  4  A  spare  coursar  lad  in  hand 
sadletwith  a  saddell  of  estate.     1587  rujBKRV.  Trag.  J.    i 
iv.  69  b  He  sadled  vp  his  horse,  and  roade  in  post  awa>. 
,637  J    WILLIAMS  Holy  Table  206  What  needs  the  Write, 
saddk  up  his  Horse.    176.  GRAY  Odin  2  Uprose  the  king        . 
And  saddled  strait  his  coal-black  steed.   1839-55  W.    R\  ING 
Wolfert's  Roost  47,  I  almost  determined.. to.  .saddle  mj 
horse,  and  ride  off.     1901  Daily  Chron.  27  Aug.  5/5,  I  'hen 
asked  him  to  saddle-up  my  horse  while  I  was  dressing. 
•t-b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  inure  a  colt  to  the  saddle.    I 

1656  Markham's  Perfect  Horseman  19  When  to  Saddle. 
C.  To  saddle  and  bridle  fig. ,  to  subject  to  control. 

1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trar.  133  The  cover  [of  the  kettle] 
was  chattering  with  the  escaping  steam,  which  had  thus 
vainly  begged  of  all  men  to  be  saddled  and  bridled,  til 
James  Watt  one  day  happened  to  overhear  it. 

1 2.  trans.  To  ride,  bestride  (an  animal).     Also 

Iransf.  Obs. 

1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n.  18  b,  Take  that  benefyce  to 
you  (sayth  he  to  the  priest)  but  saddle  nomore  the  nonne.     j 
1585    JAS.    I    Ess.   Poesie  (Arb.)   68   Vpon    Alhallow  ene,    | 
Ouhen  our  gude  nichtbors  rydis..Some  sadland  a  sho  ape, 
..Some  hotcheand  on  a  hemp  stalk.     1598  R.  DALLINGTON 
Meth    Trav.  X  2  b,  No  maruell  then,  the  bridle  being  left 
ii.  their  owne  [French  wives']  hands,  though  sometimes  they 
be  saddled,  and  their  husbands  know  not.     1713  PETIVER    | 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  184  Its  lower  Leaves  are   ike  the    • 
Garden  Poppy,  which  higher  saddle  or  ride  the  Stalk. 

3.  intr.  To  get  into  the  saddle.    In  Colonial  use 
to  saddle  up. 

,835  BL-RNES  Trar.  Bokhara  (ed.  2)  II.  198  We  dressed 
ourselves.. and  saddled  at  three  P.M.  1849  E.  E.  NAPIER 
Excurs.  S.  Africa  II.  12  Another  term  of  Colonial  import 
is  that  of  'saddling-up',  and  'off-saddling  .  1863  W.  C. 
BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  ii.  33  We  saddled  and  went  in  pur- 
suit. 1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  I.  i.  61  Ay.  every  churl  who 
owns  a  manor,  must  needs  arm  and  saddle  and  levy  war. 
1890  'R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  206  Bothwell,  i 
myself,  and  the  six  troopers,  saddled  up  and  departed. 

4.  trans.  To  charge  or  load  with  (a  burden);  now 
only  jig.  to  load  with  (something  )  as  a  burden. 

1693  DRYDF.N  Persius  v.  207  The  Slaves  thy  Baggage  pack, 
Each  saddled  with  his  Burden  on  his  Back.  1728  VANBRUGH 
&  CIBBER  Prov.  Husl>.  I,  His  Estate.. was  left  him  saddled 
with  two  Joyntures,  and  two  weighty  Mortgages  upon  it. 
1731  BAILEY  vol.  II.  s.v.,  To  saddle,.. to  embarrass,  as  to 
saddle  a  Cause.  1767  A.  YOUNG  Farmer's  Lett,  to  People 
162  But  Mr.  Justice.. saddles  the  parish  with  whatever 
burthen  he  thinks  proper.  1775  SHERIDAN  Duenna.  I.  iv, 
I'll  saddle  him  with  this  scrape.  1837  LOCKHAKT  Scott 
(1839)  III.  ix.  295  The  earnest  wish  of  Scott  and  Ballantyne 
to  saddle  the  publisher  of  the  new  poem  with  part  of  their 
old  'quire  stock'.  1858  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  xliv.  196 
The  chances  then,  are,  that  he  is  saddled  with  a  sort  of  old 
man  of  the  sea.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892) 
I.  iv.  157  We  are  perhaps  inclined  to  saddle  Scott  uncon- 
sciously with  the  sins  of  a  later  generation.  1895  La-M 
Times  Rep.  LXXII1.  691/1  Otherwise  a  testator  would  be 
able  to  saddle  people  with  duties  of  an  onerous  description. 
b.  ?  To  secure/or  (a  burdensome  task),  rare-1. 
1826  SCOTT  Jrnl.  25  Oct.,  Sotheby.. endeavoured  to  saddle 
me  for  a  review  of  his  polyglot  Virgil. 

5.  To  put  (a  burden)  upon  (another's  back). 
1808  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XIV.  547  The  men.  .who,  if  they 

serve  us  but  for  a  few  years,  are  saddled  upon  our  devoted 
ass-like  hacks  for  life.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XL.  153,  \ 
should  not  wonder  if  that  Bully  Mitchell  saddles  this 

risoning  upon  me.    1820  L.  J.  JENNINGS  in  Croker  Papers 
vi.  158  The  whole  of  the   Bergami  family  had  ..  been 
saddled  upon  the  Princess.    1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Cliapl. 
Fleet  III.  248,  I  found  her  only  too  eager  to  marry  anyone 
upon  whom  she  could  saddle  her  debts. 

6.  a.  Masonry.  To  work  i,a  joint)  so  as  to  form 
a  '  saddle '  projecting  above  the  horizontal  surface 
of  the  stones  joined,     b.  Carpentry.  To  join  or 
fit  together  by  HALTING. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pratt.  Build.  311  A  process  by  work- 
men called  saddling  the  joints.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  3  Sept. 
2/1  These  consist  of  one  log  laid  upon  another,  saddled  in 
at  the  corners. 

7.  To  bend  downwards  in  the  middle. 

1803  Sporting  Mag.  XXI.  327  Saddling  _the  cards.. is 
bending  the  sixes,  sevens,  eights,  and  nines,  in  the  middle 
longways.  1880  Standard  10  Dec.,  Walls  are  cracked  and 
roofs  'saddled'  in  every  direction. 

8.  (See  quot.) 

1731  BAILEY  vol.  II.  s.  v.,  To  saddle,  ..to  furnish,  as  to 
saddle  a  spit. 

t  9.  Comb. :  Saddle-goose,  a  nickname  for  a 
fool;  saddle-nag,  a  stable-boy,  groom.  Obs. 

1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1834  Sym  Sadylgose  was  my  syer, 
and  Dawcocke  my  dame.  1646  J.  HALL  Poems  7  Who 
would  employ  his  Sadle-nagg  to  come  And  hold  a  trencher 
in  the  Dining-roome? 
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Saddleback  (sse'd'lbsek),  sl>.  and  a.  [f.  SADDLE 
sl>.  +  BACK  id.]  A.  **. 

1.  f  a.  Archery.  A  saddle-backed  feather.  On. 
b  'A  saddle-backed  hill.  (Cf.  SADDLE-BACKED  a.  i.) 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  II.  (Arb.)  133  The  swyne  backed 
fashion.,  gathereth  more  ayer  than  the  -addle  backed,  and 
therefore  the  saddle  backe  is  surer  for  daunger  of  wether. 
1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  289  A  saddleback 
iltuuall;  healthy,  .so  are  positions  near  the  top  of  a  slope. 
1007  Gentl.  Mag.  Mar.  247  A  regular  saddleback  of  grey 
Silurian  blocks  the  wayfarers  path. 

•f  2.  A  back  (of  an  animal)  having  a  depression 
in  the  middle  of  it.  06s. 

1625  PuRCHAS/Vfcr/wMii.  1694  Certame  beasts.,  much  like 
unto  a  Deere,  hauing  a  Saddle-backe  like  unto  a  Camell. 

3.  Arch.  A  roof  of  a  tower,  having  a  gable  at   i 
two  opposite  sides  connected  by  a  ridge-roof;  a   | 
packsaddle  roof. 

1840  FREEMAN  Archil.  238  The  gabled  tower.. does  not 
seem  to  occur  j  but  we  meet  with  the  form  usually  called 
a  saddle-back.  1861  HERESF.  HOPE  Eng.  Catkedr.  igt/t  C. 
243  The  due  and  moderate  use  of  the  gabled  tower  of  the 
German  style. .may  be  adopted,. .so  too  may  the  saddle- 
back. 1893  C.  HODGES  in  Reliquary  Jan.  15  The  finish  pi 
the  tower  was  what  is  generally  known  as  a  saddle-back, 
a  form  common  in  Normandy,  but  rare  in  England. 

4.  A  name  of  various  birds  and  fishes,     a.    1  he 
Grey  or  Hooded  Crow,  Corvus  comix ;  also  called 
saddleback  crow.     b.  The  adult  of  either  of  the 
Mack-backed  Gulls,  J.anis  tuariiiiinmd  L.Jnscus; 
also  saddleback  gull.     c.  The  male  of  the  Green- 
land or  Harp  Seal  ^Phoca  granlandicd)  when  three 
years  old ;  in  full  saddleback  seal.     d.  The  Crea- 
dion  carunculatus,  a  bird  of  New  Zealand,     e.  A 
variety  of  the  goose  (see  quot.  1885).     f.  A  kind 
of  oyster  (see  quot.  1876). 

1847  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  27?  A  huge  saddle- 
back gull.  1856  KANE  Ant.  Exfl.  1.  ii.  22  Hie  valued 
furs  of  the  saddle-back  seal.  1864  ATKINSON  Prov.  Names 
Birds.  Saddleback  Crow.. Hooded  Crow.  CormaCOftUX. 
Ilnd,  Saddle-back,  Saddleback  Gull.. Great  Blackbacked 
Gull.  LOTUS  marimu.  1868  W.  BL'LLER  Ess.  Ormthol.  in 
Trans.  N.  Z.  Inst.  I.  5  (Morris)  The  Saddle-back  (Crucial 
carunculatus)  of  the  North  is  represented  in  the  South  by 
C  Cinereus,  a  closely  allied  species.  1873  Daily  ffma 
21  Aug.,  The  decrease  of  the  gulls  would  be  attended  with 
certain  loss  to  fishermen  who  were  often  directed  and  piloted 
to  the  shoaU  by  the  keen-eyed  saddle-back.  1871  Coup 
KeyN  Amcr  Birds  312  Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Saddle- 
back 1876  Weale's  Diet.  Terms,  Saddle-backs,  in  fishery, 
a  name  given  to  a  bastard  kind  of  oyster  by  the  fishers; 
they  are  considered  unfit  for  human  food.  1885  hncycl. 
lirit  XIX.  647/1  The  common  variety  [of  the  goose]  fre- 
quently marked  with  dark  feathers  on  the  back,  and  hence 
termed  'saddlebacks'.  1895  P.  H.  EMERSON  Birds  etc.  of 
Norf.  Broad/and  xlix.  140  A  useful  bird  is  the  handsome 
hut  sluggish  'saddle-hack'  [i.e.  the  grey  crow).  1896 
LYDF.KKER  Brit.  Mammals  136  It  is  not  till  the  third  year 
that  the  males  (then  called  '  Saddle-backs ')  assume  the 
characteristic  dark  harp-shaped  markings. 

6.  a.  Coal-mining  (see  quot.).  b.  Geol.  An  anti- 
clinal (Cassell's  Encycl.  Diet.  1887). 

1883  GRESLF.Y  Coal-mining  Terms,  Saddleback,  a  depres- 
sion or  valley  in  strata. 
B.  adj. 

1.  =  SADDLE-BACKED  a.,  in  various  senses. 

1677  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1257/4  Stolen  or  strayed ..,  one  dapple 
gray  Gelding,  .a  little  saddle-back.  1696  Ibid.  No.  3202/4 
A  brown  Mare, . .  Saddle  Hack,  well  risen  on  the  Crest.  1862 
EcclesMogist  XXIII.  252  Gabled  or  saddle-back  towers. 
1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  472/1  [Coping]  sloping  to  both  sides 
from  the  middle. .is  technically  termed  saddle-back  coping. 
1897  Daily  News  3  May  7/3  The  Greek  troops  occupied .  .a 
saddleback  hill.  1904  ll-'estui.  Gaz.  2  Sept.  4/ 1  A  high  saddle- 
back  peak.  1906  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  114  A  plain,  .building. . 
with  two  low  gable  or  '  saddle-back  '  roofs. 

2.  Saditleback  crow,  gull,  seal:  see  A.  4. 

3.  Mech.  (.See  quot.) 

1844  Civil  Engin.  ff  A  nit.  Jrnl.  V 1 1 .  236/2  At  the  bottom 
of  the  hopper  there  is  a  number  of  angular  or  '  saddle  back 
bars',  placed  transversely  ..  ;  the  'saddle  back  bars  will 
have  the  effect  of  dividing  the  ores.  1888  Lockvrood  s 
Diet.  Mich.  Kngin.,  Saddle  Back  Rail,  or  Barlow  A  ail,  a 
rail  whose  sides  curve  rapidly  outwards  and  downwards. 

4.  Geol.  (.See  quot.) 

1854  PAGF.  Introd.  Textbk.  Geol.  §  31  When  strata  dip  in 
opposite  directions  from  a  ridge  or  line  of  elevation. .the 
axis  is  termed  anticlinal  or  saddleback. 

5.  Path.  (Cf.  saddle-nose,  SADDLE  sb.  10.) 

1897  A  UlmtCs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  686  As  a  result  of  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  connective-tissue,  .the  so-called  saddle- 
back '  nose  may  be  formed. 

6.  1'ut  for  '  horse-back '.     Also  advb. 

1890  'ZACK'  On  Trial  xiv.  124  If 'tworn't  that  I  can  trust 
'ee  saddle-back..!  shuld  hold  you  had  done  the  mare  a 
mischief.  1904  Westm.  Ga=.  29  Feb.  1/3  His  love  of  saddle- 
hack  exercise. 

Saddle-backed  (sard'lbrekt),  a. 

1.  Having  the  back,  upper  surface,  or  edge  curved 
like  a  saddle;  having  a  concavely  curved  outline, 
spec,  in  Archery  (see  quot.  1545). 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  n.  (Arb.)  129  Fourthly  in  coulmg 
or  sheryng  [the  feather  of  a  shaft], .  .whether  somewhat 
swyne  backed  (I  must  vse  shoters  wordes)  or  sadle  backed, 
whether  rounde,  or  square  shorne  ?  1599  HAKLUVT  I'oy.  II. 
II  126  It  is  a  hillsadlebacked..:  and.  .we  saw  a  row  of  hils 
sadlebacked  also.  1601  HoLLAND/Y/>yI.238They[dolphms] 
:ked.  Ibid.  492  The  Walnut  tree  wood  soone 


are  saddle-backed.     Ibid.  49^. .. 

bendeth,  and  is  saddle-backt  as  it  lieth. 
Philistia.  \.  235  A  saddle-backed  hill. 
2.  Of  a  horse  :  see  quot.  1831. 
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SADDLER. 

1675  Land.  Gaz.  No.  067/4  Strayed  or  stolen..,  a  bright 
Bay  Gelding,,  .a  little  Saddle-back'd.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
Supp.  1831  YOUATT  Horse  166  Some  horses  have  a  very 
considerable  hollow  behind  the  withers.  They  are  said  to 
be  saddle-backed.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  29  July  2/3  A  thorough- 
bred Arab . .  should  be . .  very  slightly  saddle-backed.  1  o  be 
'  saddle-backed '  is  to  have  a  depression  where  the  saddle 
would  naturally  come. 

3.  Arch.  a.  Of  coping:  see  quot.  1842.     b.  O 
a  tower:  Having  a  SADDLEBACK. 

1842  GWILT  Archit.  s.v.  Coping,  Coping  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  edges  is  called  saddle-backed  coping. 
1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch.  Lindisf.  23  A  small  straight  saddle- 
backed  tower.  . 

4.  An  epithet  applied  to  birds  having  saddle-like 
markings  on  the  back,  as  saddle-backed  crow,  the 
Grey  Crow,  Corvus  comix. 

1838  HOLLOW  AY  Provinc.,  Saddle-backcdcrmv,  the  Royston, 
or  sea-crow  so  called  from  its  mixture  of  black  and  grey 
feathers.  Sussex.  1894  R.  B.  SHARPE  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  1. 
12  The  Hooded,  or  Saddle-backed  Crows.  1895  J.  O.  MIL- 
LAIS  Breath  from  I'eldl  vii.  142  Here  also  are  a  big  flock 
of  saddle-backed  Jabiru  storks  (Mycteria  seuegalensisl. 

Sa-ddle-bag. 

1.  A  bag  carried  at  the  saddle ;  esp.  one  of  a  pair 
laid  across  the  back  of  a  horse,  behind  the  saddle. 

1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  542  Manufactures  of  leather 
..holsters,  saddle-bags  [etc.].  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  43 
He  put  his  hand  into  his  saddle-bag,  and  eat  a  morsel  of 
bread  and  a  date  which  were  among  his  provisions.  1856 
STANLEY  Sinai  $  Pal.  i.  (1858)  67  The  great  saddle  bags 
act  like  sails  to  the  camels.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  I.  i, 
A  visit .  .which  the  Squire  made  on  his  horse  with  a  pair  of 
saddle-bags  containing  his  wardrobe. 

2.  altrib.  Used  to  designate  a  fine  quality  ot  car- 
peting, made  in  sizes  and  designs  imitating  the 
saddle-bags  carried  in  the  East  by  camels  ;  now 
chiefly  employed  as  a  covering  for  cheap  classes 
of  dining-room  furniture. 

1882  Daily  Ncivs  30  May  5/7  Settees  and  easy-chairs  up- 
holstered in  what  is  known  as  the  Persian  saddle-bag  pat- 
tern.   1000  Fi  o.  WARDEN  Plain  Miss  Cray  80  Ihere  was 
1     ..a  saddle-bag    couch    and    two    big    easy-chairs.     1903 
McNEILL  Egregious  English  125  A  saddle-bag  suite. 

Sa'ddle-bOW.    Now  arch,  or  poet.     [Bow  rf.1 
Cf.  OHG.  satilpogo  (MHG.  satelboge,  mod.G.  sattel- 
\   liogen).'}    The  arched  front  part  of  a  saddle-tree  or 

of  a  saddle. 

ciKAgs.  Voc.  inWr..WuIckern/i7Ca»^//«,sadulbosa. 
a  1250  Prov.  Alfred  229  in  O.  E.  Misc.  116  If  bu  hauest 
scoiewe,  ne  seye'  bu  hit  nouht  ban  arewe,  seye  hit  bine  sadel- 
bowe  [a  1275  seit  bin  sadilbowe]  ar.d  ryd  be  singinde  forb. 
cino  ArtS.  *  Merl.  8148  (Kolbing)  Wawam  him  jane  a 
dent  of  howe  &  cleued  him  to  be  sadel  bowe.  1470-85 
M  ALORY  A  rtluir  ix.  xvi,  And  the  lady  of  the  lake  took  vp  her 
heed  and  henge  it  vp  by  the  heyre  of  her  sadel  bowe.  1592 
SHAKS.  yen.  fr  Ad.  14  Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight 
thy  steed,  And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow.  1658 
tr.  Porta's  Nat.  Magick  xiv.  314  We  use  to  hang  up  1  ur- 
kies  alive  by  the  bills,  at  the  sadle-bow,  when  we  ride. 
1757  BURKE  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  X.  4"  The  beast 
..plunged,  and  threw  his  rider  violently  on  the  saddle-bow. 
1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  i.  v,  Steeds. .Barbd  with  frontlet 
of  steel  I  trow,  And  with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddlebow.  1879 
'  OUIDA  '  Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage  7  He  lifted  his  hat,  and 
bowed  down  to  his  saddle-bow  as  he  passed  her. 

Saddle-cloth.  Forms:  see  SADDLEand  CLOTH; 
also  5  sadylclow.  A  cloth  placed  on  a  horse's 
back  beneath  the  saddle ;  fin  early  use  =  foot-cloth, 

housing-cloth. 

u8i-«  Hmi'ard Househ.  Bks. (Roxb.) 222  Item,,  .paled., 
for  ii  yerdes  and  di.  and.  di.  qrter  of  blak  cloth,  for  a  sadyl- 
clow for  my  Lord.  is»3  FITZHERB.  Hast  §  142  Spere, 
!  male,  hode,  halter,  sadelclothe,  spores  1683  Lend.  Gaz. 
No.  1786/4  A  bay  Mare,  with  . .  a  black  Saddle,  and  a 
green  Saddle-Cloth.  1776  BOSWEI.L  Johnson  II.  349, 1  oh- 
served  them  [at  Lichfield]  making  some  saddle-cloths.  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  v,  The  Laird . .  has  had  his  running  foot- 
man here.. to  see  when  the  broidered  saddle-cloth  for  his 
sorrel  horse  will  be  ready.  1845  FORD  Handbk  Spain  I.  31 
There  is  no  bed  like  the  saddle-cloth.  1867  S.  W.  BAKER 
Nile  Trio.  Abyssinia  v.  in  We  were  requested  to  mount 
two  superb  white  hygeens,  with  saddle-cloths  of  blue  Per- 
sian sheep-skins.  ,  - 

Saddled  (soe-d'ld),///.a.  [f.  SADDLE  v.  +  -ED!.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  saddle. 

1002  in  Kemble  Cod.  Diplom.  VI.  147  Ic  S<=ann  ininum 
hlafoide.  .feower  hors  twa  gesadelod  and  twa  unjesadelode. 
,890  Daily  Hews  15  Feb.  2/5  A  saddled  horse  was  seen  in 
a  field  without  a  rider.  . 

2.  As  the  epithet  of  fishes,  insects,  etc.,  having 
saddle-like  markings. 

,805  SHAW  Zeol.  IV.  467  Saddled  Sparus.  Sparus  Ephip- 
pium  Ibid.  59S  Saddled  Mackrel  Scomber  Equula. 
,880  SWINTON  Insect  Variety  162  The  common  Saddled 
Leaf-cricket  of  the  Vine  (Ephippigera  vitium)  has  especially 
thick  cup-shaped  elytra. 

SaddleleSS  (sse'd^les),  a.  [f.  SADDLE  sl>.  + 
-LESS.]  Without  a  saddle;  esp.  of  a  horse,  not 
furnished  with  a  saddle.  Also  rarely  of  a  rider  : 
t  (thrown)  out  of  the  saddle. 

id  Sir  Beues  253-8  (MS.  C.)  The  erle,  amonge  them  all 
To  the  grounde  he  ys  falle  And  ys  sadulles.  c  1480  LAXTON 
tonnes  of  Aymon  268  But  he  had  no  sadel  upon  his  horse. 

Whan  Reynawd  sawe  brayforde  sadeles,  he  called  to 
oger  &  sayd  [etc.],  a  1500  Prophecy  in  Bernard,  de  cura 

ci fam  (F  E  T.  S.)  18  The  Egyll  and  be  antelope.. And 
Sadilles  horse.  1886  G.  GISSING  Isabel  Clarendon  I.  11.  33 
She  had  learned  her  riding  on  a  saddleless  colt. 

Saddler  (sje-dlai).  Forms:  4-5  sadelere,  5 
sadelj>r,  5-8  sadler,  (5  sedler,  sadlare),  5 


SADDLERY. 
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SADLY. 


sadyllar,  -yl(l)er,  5-6  Sc.  sadillar,  6  sadiller, 
Sc.  saiddlair,  saidlar,  7- saddler,  [f.  SADDLED. 
4-  -ER  1.  Cf.  MLG.  sade/er,  tedder,  MDu.  saddare, 
saellaer,  OIIG.  satilari  (MHG.  satelert  mod.G. 
tatt&r)'] 

1.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in  saddles  or  saddlery. 
1389  in  Kng.  Gilds  (1870)  42  Yese  ordenaunce  of  fraternyte 

of  Sadeleres  and  Sporyeres.  1:1400  Destr.  Troy  1585  Sad* 
lers,  souters,  Semsteris  fyn.  c  1500  Melusine  43  Ray- 
niondyn  sent  for  a  Sadlemaker,  to  whom  he  said  :  *..ye 
muste  cutte  this  hyde  in  four  me  of  a  thonge.'.  .The  Sedler 
dide  cutte  it.  c  1515  Cocke  LordVs  B.  5  Here  is  saunder 
sadeler  of  froge  strete  corner.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  \.  ii. 
56  Oh  sixe  pence  that  I  had.. To  pay  the  Sadler  for  my 
Mistris  crupper.  1651  HOUSES  Lwiath.  \\\,  xlii.  315  One 
Power  may  be  subordinate  to  another,  as  the  art  of  a  Sadler, 
to  the  art  of  a  Rider,  a  1745  SWIFT  Direct-  Servant  s^ 
Groom,  Come  home  by  the  Street  Door  with  the  same 
liridle.  .dangling  in  your  Hand,  as  if  you  came  from  the 
Sadler's.  183*  LYTTON  Eugene  Aram  n.  vi.  98  *  How  long 
have  you  had  this  whip?  '  said  Walter  to  the  saddler.  1887 
UURY  £  HILLIER  Cycling  (Badm.  Libr.)  166  Some  of  the 
cycling  saddlers  do  not  see  that  their  iron-workers  cut  the 
threads  far  enough  up  the  screw.  1904  Daily  Chron, 
7  Oct.  9/7  Situation]  wanted  by  first-class  brown  saddler. 

2.  Mil.  An  official  who  has  charge  of  the  saddlery 
in   a   cavalry   regiment.     Also   saddler  corporal, 
sergeant. 

1865  H.  M.  HOZIER  Eqitipm.  Cavalry  30  Organisation. . 
of  the  Household  Cavalry..  .Composition  of  a  Regiment  of 
Life  Guards  or  Horse  Guards. ..Non-commissioned  Officers 
and  Privates..  .Armourer  Corporal,  Saddler  Corporal  [etc.]. 
Ibid.  51  Cavalry  of  the  Line..  .Composition  of  a  Regiment 
of  Cavalry. ..  Second    Class   Staff  Serjeants: — Armourer- 
serjeant,  Saddler-serjeant  [etc.].     Ibid.  152  Promotion  to  the 
superior  grade  of  saddler-serjeant  will  be  open  to  saddlers. 

3.  A  saddle-horse,  colloq.  U.  S. 

1888  Boston  (Mass.)  JrnL  16  June  i/i  Another  auction 
sale  of  choice  family  horses  (including  matched  pairs  and 
saddlers).  1893  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  Apr.  o  A 
thoroughbred  filly,  which. .bids  fair  to  make  a  fine  saddler. 

4.  The  Saddleback  Seal :  see  SADDLEBACK  4  c, 

1873  M.  CARROLL  Seal  <y  Herring  Fish.  Newfound?,  in 
Goode  Nat.  Hist,  Aquatic  Anim.  (1884)62  The  reason  why 
they  are  called  Harp  Seals,  or  '  Saddlers',  is,  [etc.J. 

5.  aft  rib. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Kefir,  r.  x.  40  Whanne  that  a  point  or  a 
treuthe.  .of  sadeler  craft  is  aflermed.  1483  Cat  ft.  Angl.-$i$ 
A  Sadyller  schoppe,  sellarium.  1567  Keg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  I.  584  Ane  craftisman  of  the  saidlar  craft. 

Saddlery  (sce-dbri).    [f.  prec.  +  -Y  :  see  -EBY.] 

1.  The  art  or  occupation  of  a  saddler. 

c  1449  PECOCK  A' efir.  i.  x.  49  Euen  as  sadelarie  and  talarie 
been  ij.  dyuerse  facultees  and  kunnyngis.  1871  YEATS 
Techn.  Hist.  Comm.  296  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  sad- 
dlery by  the  introduction  of  coaches. 

2.  collect.  Articles  made  or  sold  by  a  saddler; 
saddles  and  other  articles  pertaining  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  horse,  esp.  of  one  used  for  riding. 

1796  MORSE  Atner.  Geog.  I.  258  Harness  and  saddlery  of 
all  kinds.  1833  Reg.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  77  The  saddlery 
should  be.. examined.  1874  R.  TYRWHITT  Sketch.  Club  156 
Modern  boots  and  saddlery  are  utterly  intractable  in  a 
picture.  1887  BURY  &  HILLIER  Cycling(\\a.Am.  Libr.) 340  A 
great  many  firms  have  made  a  speciality  of  cycling  saddlery. 

3.  A  place  where  saddles  and  other  equipment 
for  riding-horses  are  made  or  kept  when  not  in  use. 

1841  ORDKRSON  Creoleana  vi.  60  Premises,  .occupied  as., 
a  saddlery.  1885  Field  4  Apr.  430/1  A  room  for  drying, 
saddlery,  &c. 

Sa  ddle-tree. 

1.  The  framework  which  forms  the  foundation  of 
a  saddle. 

1411  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  86,  j.  sadeltre.  1483  Act  i 
Ric,  ///,  c.  12  §  2  No  Merchant  Stranger.,  shall  bring 
into  this  Realm . .  Saddles,  Saddle-trees,  Horse-harness 
[etc.].  1536-7  Ditrh.  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  697  Cum  frenis, 
stirropleders,  sadletreys,  et  ceteris  illis  pertinentibus.  1607 
MARKHAM  Cavalarice  vi.  ix.  54  The  greatest  goodness  in 
saddles  consisteth  in  the  saddle  tree.  1714  Fr.  Bk,  Rates  81 
Saddle-Trees  per  100  Weight,  oo  10.  178*  COWPER  'jfohn 
Gilpin  49  For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he,  His  jour- 
ney to  begin.  1877  W.  MATTHEWS  Ethn.  fy  Phil.  Hidatsa 
Ind.  19  They  now  make  saddle-trees  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  as  we  do. 

Comb.  1619  MS.  Canterb.  Marr.  Licences,  John  Worstter 
of  Challocke,  saddle  tree  maker.  17*3  Lond.  Gas.  No.  6171/7 
Joshua  Tipping..,  Saddle  tree- maker.  1865  H.  M.  HOSIER 
Eanipm.  Cavalry  1 52  Saddlers'  and  saddletree  makers*  tools. 

2.  =  Saddle-rack :  see  SADDLE  sb.  10. 

1864  R.  KERR  Gentlem.  House  294  A  row  of  saddle-trees 
from  6  to  8  feet  from  the  floor,  with  hooks  and  brackets  for 
the  bridles,  girths,  and  stirrups  under  them. 

3.  The  North  American  tulip  tree,  Liriodendron 
tutipifera. 

1866  Treat,  Rot,  688/1  The  leaves  [of  Liriodendron]  large, 
. .  four-lobed  and  somewhat  like  a  saddle  in  shape ;  hence 
the  tree  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Saddle-tree. 

Saddling  (sae-dlirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SADDLE  v.  + 
-ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  SADDLE. 

1483  Catht  Angl.  315/2  A  Sadyllinge,  sellatura. 
b.  esp.  The  action  of  putting  on  the  saddle  and 
other  equipment  of  a  racehorse  preparatory  to  a 
race  ;    also  attrib.  as  saddling  bell,  paddock. 

1844  J.  T,  HEWLETT  Parsons  fy  W.  xxi,  That  is  the  sad- 
dling-bell.  1890  Daily  News  n  Sept.  3/4  No  horse  could 
possibly  have  looked  better.. in  the  saddling  paddock. 

t  Sa'ddling,  sb.  Obs.  rare  -  *.  [f.  SADDLE  sb. 
+  -ING.]  =  SADDLE  sb.  4. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1720)  1. 112  The  Land  is  low,  making 
a  saddling  between  2  small  Hills. 

Sadducaic  (scedi/7k*i-ik\  a.  [f.  Or.  2a55ou- 
Vou  VIII. 


Kafos  (see  SADDUCEE),  after  PHARISAIC.]  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  Sadducees. 

1840  MILMAN  Hist.  Christianity  \.  vii.  I.  293  The  Sad- 
ducaic party.  1883  J.  M.  WILSON  Theory  of  Inspir.  30  It 
is  as  wrong,  .to  have  tiie  Sadducaic  pride  of  scepticism  as  the 
Pharisaic  pride  of  religion. 

t  Sadduca  icalv*.  Obs. rare-'-.  Also7Sadu- 
saicall.  [Formed  as  prec. :  see  -ICAL.]  =  prec. 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Spirits  <y  Divels  n,  I  alowe  not 
your  pestiferous  opinions,  lumping  so  pat  with  the  Parepa- 
tetlcall  and  Sadusaicall  sort.  1702  ECHARD  Eccl.  Hist. 
(1710)  121  Herod's  guilty  conscience,  notwithstanding  his 
Sadducaical  principles,  made  him.  .suspect  that  it  was  John 
himself  risen  from  the  dead. 

Sadducean,  Sadducsean  (ssediwsran),  a. 

and  sb.   Also  6  Saducian,  Saduceean,  6-7  Sadu- 
cean.     [f.  late  L.  Saddiicte-its  SADDUCEE  +  -AN.] 
A.    adj.  Of,  belonging   to,   or   resembling  the 
Sadducees. 

1593  NASH  a  Chris? s  T.  58  What  are  these  Atheists  but 
Saducajan  sectaries  that  deny  the  resurrection?  1681  H. 
MORE  Exp.  Dan.  ii.  26  This  dull  Sadducean  Age.  1681 
GLANVILL  Sadducisinns  \\.  (1726)  455  There  is  a  latent 
Atheism  at  the  root  of  the  Saducean  Principle.  1840  MIL- 
MAN  Hist.  Christianity  \\.  \.  I.  392  The  unpopular  Sadducean 
party.  1861  GOI.DW.  SMITH  Irish  Hist.  61  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  Pharisaical  fanaticism.  Jinked  with  Saddu- 
cean depravity  and  worldliness.  z88o  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII. 
425/1  The  Sadduoean  aristocracy. 

fB.  sb.    —  SADDUCEE  (in  both  senses).   Obs. 

1547  Bk.  ofRTarchauntcst\\}i  Full  simply  faining a  lowting 
countenance  selling  them  selfe  as  the  Essians,  Saducians,  or 
Phnrisians  dyd.  1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  8  Saduceans 
of  this  age.  1678  CUUWOHTH  InttlL  Syst.  6  The  Sadduceans, 
among  the  Jews,  have  been  noted  for  the  same. 

Sadducee  (sse'dWfejf).  Forms:  //.  I  sad(d)u- 
c6as,  3-4  Saduceus,  3-5  Saduceis,  4  Sadaiceus, 
4-5  Saducees,  4-7  Saduces,  6-8  Sadduces; 
(also  4  Saducey  repr.  I,.  SaddutKi} ;  sing.  6- 
Sadducee.  [ad.  late  L.  Saddfittens,  a.  late  Gr. 
2a55ou/cafoj,  f.  late  Heb.  "pns1  Qaddftql^  app.  f.  the 
personal  name  (faddiiq  (LXX  2a55ou/:,  Ezek.  xl. 
46),  in  Masoretic  vocalization  (^dddq  (LXX  2a5w/f, 
2  Sam.  viii.  17,  etc. ;  English  Iiible  Zadok). 

The  prevailing  modern  view  is  that  the  Zadok  referred  to 
is  the  high-priest  of  David's  time,  from  whom  the  priesthood 
of  the  Captivity  and  later  periods  claimed  to  be  descended. 
The  late  Jewish  notion  of  a  post-exilian  Zadok  (fac/i/wr/1, 
the  founder  of  the  sect,  is  now  regarded  as  baseless;  the 
hypothesis  that  the  word  is  directly  derived  from  faadtgt 
righteous,  is  philologically  untenable.] 

1.  A  member  of  one  of  the  three  (  sects  *  (the  others 
being  the  Pharisees  and  Essenes)  into  which  the 
Jews  were  divided  in  the  time  of  Christ.     Accord- 
ing  to  the  New  Testament   and  Josephus,  they 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  existence  of 
angels  and  spirits,  and  the  obligation  of  the  un- 
written law  alleged  by  the  Pharisees  to  have  been 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  Moses. 

In  origin  the  Sadducees  seem  to  have  been  not  so  much  a 
theological  or  philosophical  sect  or  school,  as  a  political 
party  composed  of  the  nobility,  i.e.  the  members  and  con- 
nexions of  the  high-priestly  family. 

C97S  Kushiif.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvi.  i,  &  eodun  to  him  fariseas 
&  sadduceas.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  19123  pa  saduceis  \Fairf. 
sadaiceus,  G&tt.  saduceus,  Triti.  saduces].  .For  f>e  vprising 
ner  wald  wede.  ^1380  WYCLIF  Serui,  Sel.  Wks.  II.  36  per 
weren  in  Crist  is  tyme,  Essey,  Saducey,  and  Pharisey.  138* 
—  Acts  xxiil  8  Saducees  [1388  Saduceis,  1534  TINDALE 
Saduces,  1557  (Geneva)  Sadduces,  is8a(Rheims)  Sadducees]. 
1591  SYLVESTER  Tri,  Faith  \\,  xxxiv,  In  foremost  rank,  heer 
goe  the  Sadduces,  That  doe  deny  Angels  and  Resurrection. 
1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  I.  3  The  Atheist,  Sadduce,  and 
Manumetan.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Satteiuces,  or  Sad- 
ducees. 1879  KARRAR  Christ  (1881)  471  This  wretched, 
dissolute  Idumaean  Sadducee. 

2.  A  person  of  Sadducean  disposition;  a  material- 
ist, a  denier  of  the  resurrection.     Also  as  adj. 

1680  BAXTKR  Ansiu.  Stillingfl.  xxxiv.  58  Hobbists,  Infidels, 
Atheists,  Sadduces.  1857  BAGEHOT  Lit.  Stud.  (1870)  II.  282 
The  world  is  Sadducee  itself;  it  cannot  be  anything  else 
..without  ceasing  to  be  the  world. 

Sadducee-iC,  a,  rare~} 
=  SADDDCEAN  a. 

1875  LE  FANU  Willing  to  Die  xxxi,  That  smiling  Sad- 
duceeic  world  without  a  home.  .that,  .accepts,  .satire  and 
pleasure  in  lieu  of  the  affections. 

Saddnceeism  (wdlwtftia'm).  Also  7  Sad- 
duceisme,  9  Sadducseism.  Also  SADDUCISM. 
[f.  SADDUCEE  +  -ISM.  Cf.  F.  Saduc<*isme?\ 

1.  The  doctrine  or  tenets  of  the  Sadducees. 

1845  KITTO  Cycl.  Bil'l.  Lit.  s.v.  Sadducee,  Sadduceeism. 
1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  142/1  The  common  view  that 
Sadduca;ism  was  essentially  a  philosophico- religious  school 
is  due  partly  to  Josephus.  1891  DRIVER  Introd.  Lit.Q  7*. 
(1802)  446  An  absence  of  national  feeling  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  in  which  the  author  (of  Ecclesiastes]  seems  to 
be  a  forerunner  of  the  later  Sadduceeism. 

2.  The  character  and  spirit  of  the  Sadducees ; 
materialistic  unbelief;  denial  of  immortality. 

1661  BAXTER  Mor.  Prognost.  I.  xvii.  4  When  they  incline 
to  Rrutishness  or  Sadduceisme.  i849THACKERAY/V«f/^««f.s 
Ixiili],  And  on  this  and  on  other  matters  he  thought  he 
would  compromise  with  his  conscience,  and  that  Sadduceeism 


1888  ULACK /«  Far  Lochaber  viii,  Your  friends.. are  not 
so  tolerant  and  Sadduceeist  as  some  of  us  up  here. 

t  Saddudam  (see'ditf siz'm).  Obs.  Also  7  Sad- 
ducisme,  Saducism.  [ad.  mod.L.  Sadducismus, 
either  irreg.  f.  late  L.  Sadducseus,  or  f.  the  per- 
sonal name  Sadduc :  see  SADDUCEE  and  -ISM.] 
--=  SADDUCEEISM  i  and  2. 

I(S35  HKYWOOD  Hierarch.  \.  3  Atheisme  and  Sadducisme 


\  [f.  SADDUCEE  +  -ic.] 


GLANVILL  Saddttcisnms  n.  309  The  I  )jscourse  may  prove  a^ 
useful  for  reclaiming  men  from  Saducism.  1778'!'.  HARTI.KY 
J'ref.  Stvcdeniwrg's  Heaven  ft  //.  (1851)  21  A  general  dis- 
belief of  all  things  supernatural  has. . introduced  Sadducism 
amongst  us,  to  the  denying  of  all  spiritual  visions  and 
apparitions  of  angels  as  things  incredible. 

Sadducize  fsre-ditfsaiz),  v.  rare.  [Formed  as 
prec.  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To  hold  the  doctrines  of  the 
Sadducees.  Hence  Sadducizing///.  a. 

1707  ATTERRURY  I'hid.  Doctr.  Bennet's  Funeral  Sunn,  31 
Sadducizing  Christians,  I  suppose  they  were,  who  said  there 
was  no  Resurrection,  neither  Angel  or  Spirit,  Acts  23.  8. 
1854  .MILMAN  Lnt.  Chr.  iv.  viii.  (1864)  II.  402  His  whole 
conduct  seemed  tinged  with  akind  of  Sadducising  Judaism. 

Sade  (s^d),  v.  Forms:  i  sadian,  5  aadde,  fy 
seed)^  4-  sade.  [OE.  sadian  =  MLG.,  MDu.Jaafcw, 
Du.  (ver\zaden,  OHG.  saton  (MHG.  sateri);— 
^"Ger.  *sadojan>  f.  *sado-  SAD  a.} 

fl.  intr.  To  become  satiated  or  weary.   Obs. 

c888  K.  /ELFRFD  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  4  Me  (?inc5  eac  ba?t  J*u 
sadi^ehwxthwu^uniinges,^  be  Syncen  toeelenge  baslangan 
spell.  '  1325  Song  of  Yesterday  4  in  E.  E.  )',  (1862)  133 
Whon  men  beo^  nturiest  at  heor  mele  With  mete  and  drink 
to  maken  hem  gladu  With  worschipe  and  with  worldlicbe 
wcle  |>ei  Ijene  so  sette  bei  conne  not  sade.  14..  f'ety  Job 
179  in  26  Pol.  Poems  126  Although  I  can  of  synne  nat  sade, 
Yet  Parce  michit  doming,  r  1422  HocCLBVE  Afin.  Poi'»is 
xxiv.  175  Of  the  lake  of  good  he  felte  no  greef,  Al  whyles 
J»at  the  ryng  he  with  him  hndde  ;  But  faylynge  it  his  frend- 
shipe  gan  sadde. 

2.  trans.  To  glut,  satiate;  to  make  weary  (of). 
Obs.  exc.  dial,  (see  E.  I).  D.). 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxlvii.  3  He.  .be  jesadade,  mid  by 
selestan  bwajte  cynnes  holde  lynde.  1440  in  Wars  Eng.  in 
l-'rance  (1864)  II.  455  He  was  so  sadcled  of  the  worre.  1611 
COTGR.,  Assonvir,..\.o  cloy,  glut,  sade.  Ibid.^  Ressasici\ 
to  fill,  glut,  sade,  satiate,  satisfie.  1764  Coles'  Lat.  Diet, 
(ed.  17),  To  sade  (cloy),  satio. 

Sade,  obs.  form  of  SAD  a.  and  SAID///,  a. 

Sadel  1,  Sadely,  obs.  ff.  SADDLE,  SADLY. 

t  Sa'dful,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  SAD  a.  +  -FUL.] 
Sorrowful. 

1658  MERITON  Love  <$•  IVar  iv.  ii.  Hivb,  The  service  of 
a  sadfull  humour. 

Sa'd-iron.  [f.  SAD  a.  or  v.]  A  smoothing  iron, 
properly  a  solid  flat-iron,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
1  box-iron '. 

1832  IJADBAGE  Econ.  Klamif,  xvii.  (ed.  3^  153  Sad-irons  and 
other  castings.  1833  J.  HOLLANO  Alawtf.  Metal  II.  253 
Dealers  commonly  distinguish  these  useful  implements  by 
the  terms  'sad-iron',  '  box-iron '  and  'Italian-iron'.  1899 
Daily  News  30  Oct.  2/7  Sadirons  IDS.  per  ton  [dearer]. 

Sadism  (sa'dizm).  [ad.  F.  sadisme,  f.  the  name 
of  the  Count  (usually  called  *  Marquis')  ^Q  Sade 
(1740-1814;  infamous  for  his  crimes  and  the 
character  of  his  writings) :  see  -ISM.]  A  form  of 
sexual  perversion  marked  by  a  love  of  cruelty. 

1888  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Sept.  4/2.  1897  Lancet  13  Nov. 
1263/2  Crimes  committed  by  people  afflicted  with  what  is 
technically  known  as  'sadism*. 

So  Sa'dist,  '  an  individual  affected  with  sadism  ' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897)  ;  Sadls'tic  a.,  *  related  to 
sadism*  (Dunglison  Diet.  Med.  Sci.  1893). 

1897  Lancet  13  Nov.  1263/2  Several  recent  tragedies  having 
probably  had  their  origin  in  sadistic  impulses. 

Sadler,  obs.  form  of  SADDLER. 

Sadly  ;s2e'dli),#</z>.  Forms  :  4  sadd(e)li,  sad- 
lyk.say dly,  4-5  saddely,  sadli,  sadliche,  -lyche, 
4,  6  sadely,  6  sadlich,  sadlie,  -ye,  4  sadly. 
Also  4  compar.  sadloker.  [f.  SAD  a.  -t-  -LY  ^.] 

fl.  Heavily.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22478  pe  sterns  wit  f>air  leman  leuen 
Ful  saddli  fall  sal  bai  dun  fra  heuen.  c  1400  Roivlandtf  O. 
1313  So  sadly  one  his  scholdire  it  [the  blow]  felle.  The 
knyghte  by-gane  to  knele.  ci435  Torr.  Portugal  1625 
Glad  pluckys  there  he  toke,  Set  sadly  and  sare.  a  1568 
h'nt.  Cnrtesy  77  In  swoune  [she]  fell  downe  hym  upon,  So 
sadly  that  the  Knyght  awoke,  a  1578  LINDESAV  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  222  Mr.  Patrick  Lindsay.. strampit 
sadlie  on  his  brotheris  foott  to  gar  him  wnderstand  that  [etc.]. 
1633  HP.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  cxxxvi.  335  An  empty  cart 
runs  lightly  away  :  but  if  it  be  soundly  laden,  it  goes  sadly. 

f  2.  Firmly,  tightly,  closely.   Obs. 

T^o~"mAlex.^  Dind.  1135  ^ere  his  burnus  he  bad  bulden 
of  marbre  A  piler  sadliche  i-picht  or  he  passe  wolde.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  xin.  374  Knyt  ?ow  als  sadly  as  she  may. 


:>ly  Sadduceeism  of  the  'Saturday 
Review '  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

So  Sa-dduceeist  [-IST],  in  iruot.  adj.,  sceptical, 
indifferentist. 


partyes  therof  faste  and  sadly  togyder.  ^1440  York  Myst. 
viii.  102  pus  sail  I  iune  it  with  a  gynn,  And  sadly  sette  it 
with  symonde  fyne.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvin.  xxiii. 
768  And  whan  we  haue  delyuerd  hem,  lete  vs  thre  hold  vs 
sadly  to  gyders. 

1 3.  Solidly,  fully ;  (to  drink)  deeply ;  (to  sleep) 
soundly,  heavily.  Obs. 

13 . .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  442,  &  her  he  swowed  &  slept  sadly 


'li 


SADNESS. 

al  nyst.    1361  LAXGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  4  penne  Wakede  I  of  my 
wink  me  was  wo  with  alle  pat  I  nedde  sadloker  I-slept  and 
I-se3e  more,     c '380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  I.  n  pis  fillyng  is 
not  voide  but  sadly  replenchid.    c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of 
La-M's  T.  645  This  Messager  drank  sadly  ale  and  wyn. 
+  4.  Resolutely,  vigorously,  hardily.   Obs. 
<r  itSO  Will.  Palerne  2751  Whan  be  ludes  where  nei}  lond 
he  itped  ouer  borde,  sadli  in  al  here  si^t  for  bei  him  sew 
schold.     1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xm.  494  In  Cambuskynneth 
the   kyngis  vittale    He   tuk,  and   sadly  gert  assa  e   Schir 
Wiljame  of  Herth,  and  him  slew,    c  1400  Song  Roland  763 
They  went  to  sadly,  And  set  ther  dyntis.     1470   HENR 
Wallace  n.  84  The  Perseys  stwart  sadly  till  him  socht.    1471 
CAXTON  Reatyell  (Sommer)   I.   269  The   two  champions 
approchid  eche  other  and  smote  to  gyder  so  sadly  and  sore 
that  the  place  redounded  of  her  strokes,     c  1475  Sqr.  lowe 
Degre  646  The  stewarde  at  hym  full  sadly  fought. 
^5.  Steadfastly,  firmly,  fixedly,  unchangingly, 
c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  14  Whene  be  mynde  es_  stablede 
sadely  with-owttene  changyp.ge  and  vagacyone  in  Godd. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  199  pat  alle  brennynge  charite 
be  so  sadly  rotyd  in  vs.    c  1380  Lay  Folks  Cutech.  (Lamb. 
MS.)  957  Loke  bou  withstande  sadly  be  furst  begynnynge 
of  be  temptacoun  of  pe  fend.    ,71386  CHAUCER  Pars.  7.124 
Fro  that  tyme  that  he  loueth  sadly  oure  lord  Ihesu  Crist  [etc.],     j 
J493  Festivall  (\V.  de  W.  1515)  48  Sadly  beleue  the  fader  is 
full  god  almyghly.     c  '53°  Crt.  of  Lave  877  Emprent  my 
speche  in  your  memorial  Sadly.     1622  13ACON  Hen.  ftl  133     , 
But  the  King  finding  that  he  did  sadly,  and  constantly  (with-     . 
out  hesitation  or  varying, . . )  stand  to  that  that  hee  had  said. 
1 6.  Steadily,  quietly,  without  excitement.  Obs. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron,  tt'ace  (Rolls)  13544  Pe  bataillea 
neyghed   ney  &  ney,  Sadly  passing,  and   softely.     c  1391 
CHAUCER  Astral.  \\.  §  29  Tak  thanne  thyn  Astrolabie  with 
bothe  handes  sadly  &  slely.     c  1430  I'ilgr.  LyJ  Manho.le 
i.  cvi.  (1869)  56  Wel  j  tell-;  thee  that  sureliche  and  sadliche 
thou  miht  go. 

f  7.  Seriously  ;  in  earnest ;  gravely,  soberly.  Otis. 
c  ,350  ll'ill.  P.tlerne  557  What  }if  I  saide  him  sadly  bat 
i  sek  were,  &  told  him  al  treuly  be  entecches  of  myn  euele?  j 
c  '357  •'>'<-••  /'<'i'  Saints  iv.  (Jaco/'iis)  176  Til  hym  ban  sancte 
lames  prechit,  and  crystis  law  sa  sadly  techit.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Kkipman's  T.  76  This  Marchant  vp  ariseth,  And 
on  hise  nedes  sadly  hym  auyseth.  c  1440  1  'ark  Myst.  xxxii. 
62  Saie  me  sadly  be  soth.  1489  CAXTON  I'aytes  of  A.  I.  xv. 
.;j  Mesurably  and  sadly  demened.  a  1548  HALL  Chran., 
j Ic-n.  I  'Iff,  I.  69  Thei  daunsed  with  Ladies  sadly,  and  com- 
muned not  with  the  ladies  after  the  fashion  of  Maskers, 
but  behaved  themselves  sadly.  1570  JEWEL  D.'f.  Apol.  n. 
(1571)  161  This  booke..was  readde  sadly  vnto  the  people, 
and  had  in  reuerence.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  n.  iii.  229 
This  can  be  no  tricke,  the  conference  was  sadly  borne. 
1611  CHAPMAN  Widm'es  T.  in.  L  (1612)  F  4  b,  Bvit  doe  you 
brother  sadly  intend  the  pursuite  of  this  triall  ?  1634  MIL- 
TON Camus  509  To  tell  thee  sadly  Shepherd,  without 
blame,  Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came.  1642  JER. 
TAYLOR  Episc.  §  xxxi,  But  this  to  them  that  consider 
things  sadly,  is  true  or  false  according  as  any  man  list. 
1777  M.  MORGASN  Ess.  Dram.  Ckar.  Falstajf  122  As  a 
caution  to  the  audience  not  to  take  too  sadly  what  was  in- 
tended only. .'  as  an  argument  for  a  week '. 
8.  Sorrowfully,  mournfully. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  539  Sadly  sikand  &  sore  for  sorwe 
atte  here  herte.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hoivlat  42,  I  herd  ane 
petuoss  appele,  with  ane  p.ir  mane,  Solpit  in  sorowe,  that 

sadly  couth  say  [etc.].     1535  COVERDAI.E  Gen.  xl.  7  Why     I    irum   neai,  iiieie   u -  »   i^.n.u...,   .  ,u»^,  "»»"i~-     -/-t 
lokeyesosadly  todaye'    [So  ifiu.J      1630  SHAKS.  Sonu.     \    COWPER  'Jast\.  464  Ihy  clime.,  disposes  much .All  hearts  to 
viii.    i  Musick  to  heare,  why  hear'st  thou  musick  sadly?     '    sadness.     1847  TENNYSON  Princess  \i\.  14  Sadness  on  the 
1627   MAY  Lucan  i.    583  Sadlyer   barke  Scyllaes  doggs     ;    soul  of  Ida  fell, 
then  they  were  wont,    c  1665  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col. 
Hutchiitson  (1846)  13  He  died  in  the  month  of  May,  1630, 
sadly  bewailed.     1697  DKYDEN  I'irg.  Gcorg.  iv.  505  Near  his 
Paternal  Stream  he  sadly  stands,  With  down-cast   Eyes, 
wet  Cheeks, and  folded  Hands.    1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II. 
x.  107  He  speaks  sadly.. of  the   fortunes  of  the  winter. 
1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  43  There  at  the  head  of  a 
late  filled  grave  Sadly  a  youth  and  a  maiden  stood. 

Comb.  1697  DRYDEN  SEneid  x.  1167  A  sadly  pleasing 
Thought.  1816  WORDSW.  Oitei&is,  44  To.. utter  England's 
name  with  sadly-plausive  voice. 

t  b.  With  regret ;  reluctantly.   Obs. 
1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Philaster  v,  v,  I  must  request  of  you 
One  fauour,  and  will  sadly  be  denyed. 
9.  In  a  manner  to  cause  sadness ;  lamentably, 
grievously,  deplorably,  badly. 

1658  Wlwle  Ditty  Man  Sund.  iii.  §  7.  29  That  have  pro- 
voked so  great  a  Majesty,  who  is  able  so  sadly  to  revenge 
himself  upon  you.  1731-8  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  202  Mr. 
Neverout  we  wanted  you  sadly.  1753  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to 
Mann  27  Mar.,  Drawings,  .which  1  am  sure  will  charm 
you,  though  none  of  them  are  quite  well  engraved,  and 
some  sadly.  1782  COWI-EK  Friendsll.  87  Authors .  .Are  sadly 
prone  to  quarrel.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  in.  viii,  O,  he 
is  so  ill  !  indeed  I  am  sadly,  sadly  afraid  he  will  never  be 
well  again  !  1819  BYRON  Juan  11.  Ixxx,  Who  had  already 
perish'd,  suffering  madly  For  having  used  their  appetites 
so  sadly.  1857  RUSKIN  Arrows  ofChace  (1880)  I.  47,  I  have 
written  you  a  sadly  long  letter,  but  I  could  not  manage  to 
get  it  shorter.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting\\\\.  340 
The  flies  torment  us  sadly.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
II.  ix.  391  The  poor  girl  was  sadly  buffeted  by  the  indig- 
nant saint.  1879  HUXLEY  Hume  x.  196  Metaphysicians,  as 
a  rule,  are  sadly  deficient  in  the  sense  of  humour. 
1 1O.  Sombrely,  in  dark  colours.  Obs. 
1607  B.  JONSON  Entertainm.  Theobalds  Wks.  1616  I.  887 
A  gloomie  obscure  place,  hung  all  with  black  silkes,  and  in 
it  only  one  light,  which  the  Genius  of  the  house  held,  sadly 
attir'd. 

11.    Used   predicatively:     In    bad    health,    ill, 
'  poorly '.     Now  dial. 
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+ 1.  Firmness,  hardness,  solidity.  Obs. 

n<#  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  m.  xvii,  The  fyf>e  is  sad- 
new  and  biknesse  of  b<=  hinge  bat  is  sen  [L.  soliditas  swe 
densitas  reimsx\  c  1400  LaiifrancsCirurg.cjo  pou  schalt 
knowe  by  reednes  &  sadnesse  of  fleisch  bat  is  wibinne  be 
festre  al  aboute.  c  1420  Paltad.  on  Husb.  VI.  152  When  hit 
[cheese]  is  wel  confounned  to  sadnesse.  c  1485  Cat/I.  A  ngl. 
515  i  A  Sadnes,  ulidatntH,  soliditas.  1577-87  HARBISON 
England  II.  xxii.  212/2  If  you  respect  the  sadnes  therof,  it 
doth  proue  in  the  end  to  be  verie  hollow  tc  not  able  to  hold 
out  water.  Ibid.  214/1  Which  moulds  wanting  their  due 
sadnesse  are  now  turned  into  moorie  plots. 

f  2.  Seriousness,  soberness,  staidness ;  gravity  of 
rhind  or  demeanour.  Obs. 

<•  1315  SHORF.HAM  7  Sacrum.  1428  For  jeres  Ne  make)>  so 
nau}t  bane  prest  aid,  Ac  sadnesse  of  maneres.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  347  Another  slant  so  in  the  peples 
grace  ffor  hire  sadnesse,  and  hirebenygnytee.  1431  CAPGRAYE 
Life  St.  Aug.  (E.  E.T.  S.)  20  A  bold  on  whech  bei  vsed  to 
nleye  certeyn  games  to  refresch  with  b=  sadnesse  of  her 
study.  1495  N.  Riding  Rec.  (N.  S.)  I.  127  We^trustyng  in 
youre  poilicie,  sadness,  wisdome,  and  discrecion.  c  1515 
Cockt  Lorclles  IS.  13  They  banysshed  prayer,  peas,  and 
sadnes  ;  And  toke  with  them  myrthe,  sporte,  and  gladnes. 
'593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  m.  ii-  77  Hut  mightie  Lord,  this 
merry  inclination  Accords  not  with  the  sadnesse  of  my  suit. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xix.  (1632)  928  Other  persons 
of  approued  sadnesse,  prudence,  pollicy  and  experience. 

ft).  Phr.  In  sadness,  in  good  or  sober  sadness: 
in  earnest,  not  joking.  Obs. 

1544  ASCHAM  To.ropli.  i.  (Arb.)  102  But  in  good  sadnesse 
Toxophile  thus  you  se.  01553  UDALL  Roister  D.  iv.  in. 
(Arb.)  61,  I  haue  nought  to  them,  nor  they  to  me  in  sad- 
nesse. 1593  NASHE  Strange  Newcs  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  245 
Thou  hast  borrowed  aboue  twenty  phrases  and  epithltes 
from  mee,  which  in  sober  sadnesse  thou  makst  vse  of  as  thy 
owne.  ci6io  MiDDLETON.etc.  Widow  V.  i.  228  Pray,  in  sad- 
ness, say,  what  is  the  gentleman  ?  1696  S.  SEWALL  Diary 
13  Oct. (1878)  I.  435  Seem'd  to  be  in  good  sober  sadness.  1705 
VANHRUGH  Confederacy  in.  ii,  In  serious  sadness.  1708  MRS. 
CENTLIVRE  Busy  Body  i.  i,  In  sober  sadness  she  cannot 
abide  'em. 

t 3.   Dignity,  importance.  Obs. 

1494  FAUYAN  Citron,  vi.  clix.  149  The  sayd  Lewys.. 
causyd  them  to  vse  and  were  browne,  and  sad  colours, 
accordynge  to  theyr  honours  and  sadnes. 

t 4.  Steadfastness,  constancy  ;  firmness  of  faith. 

'377  I.ASCI..  r.  PI.  B.  vn.  150  Catoun  and  canonistres 
conseilleth  vs  to  leue  To  sette  sadnesse  in  songewarie,  for 
spmfnia  ne  cares.  1382  WYCLIF  Coloss.  ii.  5  The  sadnesse 
of  that  }oure  bileue  that  is  in  Crist.  —  2  I'd.  iii.  17  Lest 
}e . .  falle  awey  fro  }oure  owne  sadnesse  [Vulg.  a  propria 
firmitatc\.  1426  LVDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  11177  But  J'i"'  ne 
hadde  fleet  off  led,  In  gret  sadnesse  to  endure,  a  1529 
SKKLTON  Dyuers  Balettys  iii.  17  Saphyre  of  sadnes,  en- 
uayned  wyth  indy  blew. 

5.  Sorrowfulness,  mournfulness. 


ihrll 


1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxiii.  13  Seik  to  solace  qu 
sadnes  the  assailis.     1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  7  How  canst 
thou  part  sadnesse  and  melancholy  my  tender  luuenall? 
1611  BniLF.  Eccl.  vii.  3  By  the  sadnesse  of  the  countenance 
the  heart  is  made  better.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  23  Dim 
i    sadness  did  not  spare  That  time  Celestial  visages.     1707 
I    FI.OYER  Physic.  Pulse-WatcU  409  In  a  malignant  Fever 
j    from  Heat,  there  is  a  Delirium,  Fluxes,  Sadness.     1784 


_  idly 

walk.go  and  lie  down".'  'iSgsTlRs.  H.      ARD . 
v.  n.  395  Mrs.  Fountain  's  nobbut  sadly,  I  unnerstan. 

Sadness  (sardnts).  [-XF.SS.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  sad. 


b.  A  condition  of  sorrowfulness. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  147  [He]  Fell  into  a  Sadnesse. 
a  1631  DOSNE  Scrm.  xlv.  450  To  blow  away  and  scatter 
these  sadnesses  with  a  false,  an  illusory,  and  a  sinfull  com- 
fort.    1737  L.  CLARKE  Hist.  Bible  (1740)  II.  v.  96  After  this 
he  thunders  out  woes  and  sadnesses  against  their  impieties. 
1818  BYRON  Juan  i.  Ixxii,  She  look'd  a  sadness  sweeter 
I    than  her  smile. 

C.  Gloomy  appearance. 

1849  RUSKIN  Sep.  Lamps  iii.  §  xii.  76  The  architect  not 
being  able  to  secure  always  the  same  depth  or  decision  of 
I    shadow,  nor  to  add  to  its  sadness  by  colour, 
t  Sa'dore.   Ol>s.     (See  qnot.) 
1681  GREW  Musieuui  App.  386  Sadore,  or  Bitter  Wood. 
|    It  hath  a  brownish  Barque. 

Sa'd-tree.      [f.  SAD  a.  (sense  5);    transl.  of 
mod.  L.  arbor  tristis.  ]   The  Night  Jasmine  of  India, 
i   Nyctanthes  Arbor-tristis.    (Earlier  called  MELAN- 
]   CHOLY  tree.) 

1866  Treas.  Bat.  s.v.  Nyctanthes,  During  the  day  it  loses 
its  brightness,  whence  its  specific  name  Arbor  tristis  or 
Sad-tree.  (In  recent  Diets.] 

Saduce(e,  -ean,  etc. :  see  SADDUCEE,  -EAN,  etc. 

Sadue,  obs.  form  of  SHADOW. 

Sadusaicall :  see  SADDUCAICAL. 

Sae  :  see  SAW,  SAVE,  SAY,  SEA,  SEE,  So,  SOE. 

Ssecular :  see  SECULAK. 

Saefte,  Sael,  obs.  ff.  SAFETY,  SEAL  v. 

Saer,  obs.  form  of  SAWYER,  SEAR. 

Saf,  obs.  form  of  SAFE,  SAVE. 

Safare,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SAVIOUR. 

Safe  (srf),  sb.  Also  5,  7  save.  [Originally 
save,  f.  SAVE  v.  ;  later  assimilated  to  SAFE  a.'] 

1.  A  receptacle  for  the  safe  storage  of  articles : 
esp.  a.  A  ventilated  chest  or  cupboard  for  pro- 
tecting provisions  from  insects  and  other  noxious 
animals  ;  a  meat-safe  (see  MEAT  sl>.  6). 

r  1440  Promp.  Parv.  10/1  Almery  of  mete  kepynge,  or  a 
saue  for  mete,  cibntttm.  1611  COTGR.,  Chasiere, . .  the  great, 
or  grated  Saue  hung  by  a  pulley,  to  the  top  of  a  Dayrie- 
house,  or  Store-house  ;  and  seruing  to  keepe  cheese,  white- 
meates,  and  other  belly-timber  in.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  xiv.  (Roxb.)  17/2  The  Arke  or  Safe,  is  a  kind  of  little 
house  made  of  wood  and  couered  with  haire  cloth,  and  so 


SAFE. 

by  two  rings  hung  in  the  midle  of  a  Rome,  thereby  to  secure 
all  things  put  therein  from  the  cruelty  of  devouring  Rats, 
mice  (etc.).  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey',  Safe,  a  sort  of 
Cup-board  to  keep  Victuals,  contrived  with  Holes  to  let  in 
the  Air.  1881  11.  W.  RICHAKDSON  in  Gd.  Words  XXII. 
51/2  It  is  good  practice,  whenever  the  air  of  the  safe  is  close 
and  tainted,  to  have  it  fumigated  wiih  antiseptic  gas. 

b.  A  fire-proof  and  burglar-proof  receptacle  for 
plate,  money,  deeds,  and  other  valuables.  Usually 
made  of  steel  and  iron,  with  one  or  more  doors 
secured  by  elaborate  locks. 

1838  BETHUNE  Sc.  Peasant's  Fireside  70  A  penknife. .and 
a  letter ..  were  found  lying  near  the  safe,  as  if  they  had  been 
lost  by  the  robber.  1830  CHUBB  Locks  ft  Keys  17  The 
bank  may  be  entered,  the  misnamed  safe,  or  strong  room, 
be  entered.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churcltes  164 
An  iron  fire-proof  safe  must  be  built  into  the  wall. 
2.  Saddlery.  '  A  piece  of  leather  placed  under 
a  buckle,  to  prevent  it  from  chafing '  (Knight  Diet. 
Mech.  1875). 

Hence  Safed///.  a.,  provided  with  a  safe. 
1881   Blackw.  Mag.  CXXIX.  176  A   solidly  furnished 
though  dismal  apartment,  duly  safed  and  grated. 

Safe  (s?f),  a.  Forms  :  3-6  sauf,  1,3-4  sauve), 
4-6  saufe,  5  saauf,  5-6  sau£f(e ;  3-5  saf,  4-5 
sa£f(e,  4-6  saaf,  (5  saafe,  saaff) ;  4-6  saulf, 
salve,  5-7  salf(e,  6-7  salffe,  saulfe;  5-7  Sc. 
saiff,  6  saif,  saiv,  sayfe,  sailf,  6-7  saife,  7 
saiffe;  3-5  (6-7  -SVr.)  save,  4-  safe.  [ME.  sauf, 
saf,  a.  F.  sauf  (fern.  sattve)*=¥t.  salv-s,sal-s,  Sp., 
Pg.,  It.  salvo  :— L.  salvus  uninjured,  entire,  healthy 
(whenceM//7/-,ja/«£health,ja/zvimperative,'hair). 
The  L.  word  corresponds  in  root  and  suffix,  though  prob. 
not  in  ablaut-grade,  to  Gr.  bAos  (Ionic  ouAoO  whole.  Skr. 
sarva  all,  whole  :-Indogermanic  *sofa'0-.  The  root  occurs 
also  in  Irish  shin  healthy,  and  in  OL.  sollus  whole,  Welsh 
holl  all,  whole  \-*solno-. 

With  regard  to  the  phonology  in  Eng.  cf.  sage  (the  plant) 
from  F.  saugc,  mi.  gag?  (gauge)  from  OW.  gauge. 

The  forms  with  v  in  ME.  usually  represent  either  the 
plural  or  the  definite  inflexion  of  the  adj.  From  the  ijth  to 
the  i;th  c.  save  sometimes  occurs  (latterly  only  Sc.),  in  most 
instances  prob.  as  a  mere  graphical  alteration  of  safe.} 

I.  Free  from  hurt  or  damage ;  unharmed. 
1.  Unhurt,  uninjured,  unharmed ;    having   been 
preserved  from   or  escaped  some  real  or  appre- 
hended danger.     Chiefly  (now  only)  with  quasi- 
advb.  force  after  verbs  of  coming,  going,bringing,etc. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6895  ?if  hire  vet  beb  banne  sauf 
\viboute  wemminge.     a  1300  Cursor  Al.  11546  pal  ferd  al 
j    sauf  in  to  bair  kyth.     1340  Aycnb.  36  pet  hi  habbe,  huct  cas 
!    yualle,  hire  catel  sauf.    c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  T.  397 
Somtyme  his  good  is  drenched  in  the  see,  And  somtynl 
comth  it  sauf  un-to  the  londe.    c  1450  Merlin  xxvii.  559 
That  ye  sholde  yeve  hyin  trewys  saf  to  come  and  saf  to  go 
.  .be-twene  this  and  yole.     1471  CAXTON  AVc«>rtf  (Sommer) 

I.  217  Ye  shall  retorne   saulf  fro   this  entrepryse.      1513 
DOUGLAS  SEneis  x.  i.  104  Suffyr  that  5yng  Ascanyus  mot 
be  Salf  [v.r,  sauft]  fra  al!  wapynnis[L.  nli  armis  incolumem\ 
and  of  perrell  fre.     1538  STARKEY  England  I.  ii.  67  As  gud 
marynerys.  .bryng  theyr  schype  saue  out  of  tempestys  into 
the  sure  port.     1600  in  lotft  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Coniiii.  App. 
v.  458  To  retowrn  saulfe  without  any  molestacion.     a  1674 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Keb.  xv.  §  57  As  if  the  principal  art  re- 
quisite in  the  captain  of  a  ship  had  been  to  be  sure  to  come 
home  safe  again.    1737  C.  PITT  in  J.  Duncombe  Lett.  (1773) 

II.  98  The  papers  came  safe  to  hand.     1760-72  H.  BROOKE 
Fool  o/Qual.  (1809)   III.  83  As  the  Moors   are  excellent 

,  swimmers,  I  suppose  most  of  them  got  safe.  1785  COWPF.R 
1  Let  to  Lady  Hesketh  Wks.  1836  V.  198  My  desk.. is  safe 
arrived.  1799  T.  HOLCROFT  Mem.  (1816)  III.  229  [In  a  stiff 
breeze  a  sailor  swore  that]  he  could  not  keep  his  hair  safe 
on  his  head.  1831  Society  1. 209  He  always  insists  on  seeing 
us  safe  across  the  Downs.  1902  WLSTER  Virginian  xix, 
Your,  .man  brought  us  out.  .safe  and  dry. 

b.  Often  in  phr.  safe  nnd sound.  Occas.  \sotintl 
and  safe ;  also  safe  and  sure,  f  s<*f'  a'!(l  sicker, 
t  quit  and  safe.  [K.  sain  et  sauf;  L.  sanus  et  sal- 
vus,  salvtis  sanus,  salvus  et  sospes,  etc.]  Also 
f  safe  and  soon,  t  soon  and  safe. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7867  Sauf  and  sond  ai  mot  bou  be  To  all 
be  folk  es  vnder  be.    c  i-gptt'ill.  Palerne  2816  pe[  were 


i  (1495)  667  Deed  bodyes  ben  kepte  sauf  and  sounde  whan 
theybenbawmj-dwylhconfeccyonsofmirra.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv  440/2  Saaf,  and  sekyr,  sahrus.  £1450  MYRC  Festial 
17  And  soo  he  ?ede  sonde  and  saf  hys  way.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Soutus  ofAymon  i.  29,  I  shall  lete  you  goo  quyte  &  sauf. 
,585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  I'oy.  n.  ix.  42  b,  [He] 
was  by  a  Dolphin  brought  safe  and  sound  to  the  porte. 
1610  HOLI  AND Camden'sBrit.  (1637) 635 Goeanium.  .,keep- 

j j  :.  .~rmej 


.*•  liv,  I  leave  Don  Juan  for  the  present,  safe — Not  sound, 
poor  fellow,  but  severely  wounded.  1847  GROTF.  Greece  n. 
f  (1862)  IV.  353  He  would  again  replace  him  safe  and 
sound  '  in  the  fortification. 

C.  To  be,  arrive,  etc. ,  safe  (or  safe  nnd  sound) : 
often  merely  a  colloq.  or  epistolary  formula  for  '  to 
be  duly  arrived ',  '  to  be  at  one's  destination ',  etc. 

1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  9  Sept.,  I  send  this  only  to  tell 
that  I  am  safe  in  London.  1882  SALA  Amer.  Kfi'is.  n.  (1885 
25  I  was  safe  and  sound  in  the  Brevoort  coach.  1887 
Century  Mag.  Dec.  197/2,  I  promised  to  bring  you  both  to 
lunch,  safe  and  sound. 

yd.  (To  come)  to  safe  hand:  confusedly  used  lor 
'  to  come  safe  to  hand  '.  Obs. 

c  1645  HOWEI.L  Lett.  (1655)  III.  xviii.  27  Your  last  of  the 
fourth  current  came  to  safe  hand. 


SAFE. 

f2.  In  sound  health,  well,  'whole';  usually 
healed,  cured,  restored  to  health.  Also  safe  and 
sound ;  also  const,  of.  Obs. 

c  1190  S.  Eng.  Leg.  458/51  J>e  Quen  a-non  ^oru^h  is  bone 
deliuered  was  of  childe,  In  guod  1  if,  and  hire  child  al-so.. 
po  the  king  i-say^e  Queue  sauf,  and  j?at  child  al-so.  ^1300 
Cursor  M.  8170  Thorn  J>e,  he  said,  sal  bis  mcsele  lie  sauf 
and  sund  of  al  vn-hele.  c  1350  Will.  PaL-rne  868  He  was 
al  sauf  &  sound  of  alle  his  sor  greues.  1382  WYCLIF  Lnke 
xviii.  42  Thi  feith  hath  maad  thee  saaf  [Vulg.  te  salvnm 
fecit}.  £1400  Sccreta  Secret.^  Gov.  Lordsh.  92  He  bat 
drynkys  it,  with  be  sauour  beroff  he  shall  fele  hele,  and  he 
shal  be  sauf  of  catarre,  of  Malencoly.  .and  of  many  ober 
syknes.  £1450  St.  Cutlibert  (Surtees)  3661  f*e  .seke  man 
with  his  hand  he  blisse;  Fra  he  him  touched  safe  he  was. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  c  vj  b,  Put  som  in  the  Roofe  of  her 
mowth  and  she  shall  be  saafe.  1526  TISDALE  Luke  viii.  48 
Thy  fayth  hath  made  the  safe. 

t3.  Theol.  [After  L.  salvus  in  the  Vulgate.] 
Delivered  from  sin  or  condemnation,  saved  ;  in  a 
state  of  salvation,  spiritually  'whole'.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  19967  All  to  be  sauf  o  sin  and  scam,  bat 
wald  tru  in  his  hali  nam.  a  1300-1400  Ibid.  10867  (Gott.) 
His  folk  all  saf  \Cott.  sauedj  f»an  sal  he  make,  And  bring 
baim  vte  of  sinne  and  wrake.  1340  HAMTOLK  f'r,  Consc. 
2959  Hot  yhit  has  the  saul  mare  drede  t>an,  Til  [>e  dome  be 
gyven  and  it  may  .se  Whether  it  sal  dampned  or  saufe  be. 
1382  WYCLIF  Acts  \\\.  31  Hileue  thou  in  to  the  Lord  Jliesu 
and  thon  schalt  be  .saf  [Vulg.  safous  eris  ;  Gr.  o-oj^iJo-Tjl. 
1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Rcdclcs  Prol.  81  As  my  soule  be  salt 
ffrom  synne  at  myn  ende.  t  1440  HVI.TON  S:ala  Ferf.  (\V. 
de  W.  1494'  I.  xli,  Some  by  sorowe.  .some  by  prechyng  & 
techyng.  .shal  be  saaf  &  come  to  blisse.  1562  WINWT CVr/, 
Tractates  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  81  God  makis  ws  saufT  be  the 
la  war  of  regeneratioun  [Tit.  iii.  5]. 

1 4.  Mentally  or  morally  sound  or  sane.   Obs. 

The  phr.  with  (a)  safe  conscience  was  suggested  by  L. 
sah'a  const  if  fi  fid  (cf.  5  below). 

1390  GOWER  Conf,  II.  32,  I  mai  wel  with  sauf  conscience 
Excuse  me  of  necgligence  Towardes  love  in  alle  wise. 
1492  In  god  mynde  and  saf  memorye  [see  MKMORY  2  b]. 
1549  J-ATiMEH  \st  Serin,  bef.  Ediv.  /'/  Dj,  The  whicli 
treasure,  if  it  be  not  sufficientej  he  maye  lawfully  and 
wyth  a  salue  conscience,  take  taxis  of  hys  subiectes.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  SkidanJs  Comm.  6  b,  To  revoke  his  sentence 
already  taught  and  defended,  he  cannot  with  a  safe  con- 
science [orig.  cum  bona  conscientia\.  1567  in  F.  J.  J'aigent 
Crotidal  Rec.  (1891)  172  Any  personne.  .beinge  of  the  full 
age  of  twenty  and  one  yeares,  of  saulf  memorie.  1577 
NOKTHBROOKE  Dicing (1843)  9 l  t'ewe  men  or  women  come 
from  playes,  and  resortes  of  men,  with  safe  and  chaste 
inindcs.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  \.  i.  14  A  Trade  Sir,  that 
I  hope  I  may  vs_e  with  a  safe  Conscience.  1604  —  Oth.  iv. 
i.  280  Are  his  wits  safe?  Is  he  not  light  of  UraineV  1611 
—  Cymb.  iv.  ii.  131  No  single  soule  Can  we  set  eye  on  :  but 
in  all  safe  reason  He  must  haue  some  Attendants. 

t  5.  Used  in  a  construction  corresponding  to  the 
L.  ablative  absolute  (e.g.  salvdjide.  salvo  jure;  so 
K.  satifvotre  respect)  with  the  sense  :  Keeping  .  . 
safe  or  intact,  without  hurt  or  prejudice  to  .  . ,  with- 
out loss  of .  . ,  making  reservation  of  .  .,  with  due 
respect  to  ...  Obs.  (See  also  safe,  SAVE //-#.) 

c  1290  5".  Eng.  Leg.  120/488  Trewenesse  we  be  sworen  ase 
ri^t  was,  and  eorjrelich  honour  al-so,  Sauue  ore  ordre  and 
ore  ri^te,  bote  bat  was  out  i-do.  1297  R.  Gt.ouc.  (Rolls) 
1242,  &  jjat  he  vor  is  neueu  wolde,  vorto  abatie  strif,  Do 
hey  amen  dement,  sauue  lume  &  lif.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns 
ii.  480  But  elles  wol  I  fonde,  Myn  honour  sauf,  plese  him 
fro  day  to  day.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxliii,  Hir  worschip 
sauf.  1470  HENUY  Wallace  xi.  1208  Tharfor  till  him  U  no 
comparisoun,  As  off  a  man,  sauff  reuerence  off  the  croun. 
(.'1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  17  Nan  ft-ray^  sauue  le  fostre 
grace,  I  shall  not,  sauf  your  grace,  c  1500  Melitsittc  3  Saaf 
theire  juggement. 

II.  Free  from  danger ;  secure. 

6.  Not  exposed  to  danger;  not  liable  to  be 
harmed  or  lost;  secure. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  227  pey  bulde  hem  smale 
cootes  and  cabans..bat  hire  lyf  my^te  be  |>e  more  saaf. 
1:1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  (E.E.T.S.)  18201  Off  no-thing  were 
thei  a-dredde ;  Thei  wende  thei  hadde  ben  sane  &  sure. 
ci44o  Pallad.  on  Hush.  xn.  363  And  wrie  hem  that  noon 
ayer  vppon  hem  shyne,  So  beth  they  sauf.  1447-8  Shilling' 
ford's  Lett.  (Camden)  88  To  bryng  yn  stuf  for  the  werre. . 
iher  to  be  kept  stronge  saf  and  sure.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err. 
i.  ii.  105,  I  greatly  feare  my  monie  is  not  safe.  1596  — 
Turn.  Shr.  v.  ii.  151  Whilst  thou  ly'st  warme  at  home, 
secure  and  safe.  1591  SPENSEK  Dap/in,  xx,  Safe  then  and 
safest  were  my  sillie  sheepe,  Ne  fear'd  the  Wolfe.  1849 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Kng.  v.  I.  662  No  second  witness  could  be 
found..  .Cornish  thought  himself  safe.  Ibid.  vii.  II.  190 
Apprehensions  that  the  interests  of  the  Anglican  Church 
might  not  be  safe  under  the  rule  of  a  man  bred  among  Dutch 
Presbyterians.  1853  Mus.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom^s  C.  vii.  43 
No,  no,  Harry  darling  !  mother  can't  eat  till  you  are  safe  ! 

quasi-o<&'.     1860  Bohn's  Handbk.  Git/tics,  Billiards  572 
Either  decline  the  chance  altogether,  and  lay  the  balls  safe, 
or  make  that  stroke  which  seems  most  sure  and  easy, 
b.  Const. from,  \of{=  secure  against). 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  153  That  he  mesure  in  his  expence 
So  kepe,  that  of  indigence  He  mai  be  sauf.  c  1440  Pallad. 
on  f/iisl'.  i.  973  Al  the  lond  that  thou  hast  goon  aboute  ffro 
dpudis  wicke  is  szzf[B<xft.  JlfS.sane).  Ibid.  982  Thy  seedis 
with  cucumber  rotis  grounde  Let  stepe,  and  saaf  of  euery 
mys  they  are.  1535  COVERDALE  Job  xxi.  9  Their  houses  are 
safe  from  all  feare.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresboch's  Hnsb.  \. 
('5^6)  33  Yf  they  be  steeped  in  Capons  blood,  they  wyll  be 
safe  from  all  hurtful  weedes.  1697  DRVDEN  sEneid\\\.  1065 
Where  then  he  liv'd  obscure,  but  safe  from  Jove.  1801 
Med.  yrnl.  V.  403  That  a  person  once  infected  with  the 
small-pox  is  safe  from  having  it  a  second  time.  1866  G. 
MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  v.  (1878)  66,  I  did  not  feel  safe 
from  him  till  I  was  once  more  in  my  study.  1891  HELEN  B. 
HARRIS  Apol.  Aristidcs  ii.  14  The  hermits.. petitioned  him 
to  build  them  a  house  where  they  might  be  safe  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Arabs. 
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7.  Of  a  place  or  thing  :  Affording  security  or  im-   ! 
munity  ;    not  exposing  to  danger;    not  likely  to 
cause  harm  or  injury. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  165  Neptunus..kept  hire  in  so  sauf 
a  place  Fro  Polipheme  and  his  manace,  That  he. , Ne  niihte 
atteigne   hir  conipaigtiie.     1590  SHAKS.  Coin.  Err,  i.  ii.  78 
Answer  me,  In  what  safe  place  you  haue  bestow'd  niymonie. 
1603  OWKN  Pembrokeshire  (1891)  1 1 1  A  good  and  salfe  roade 
for  shippinge.    1666  Act  18  <y  19  Chas.  //,  c.  8  g  5  The  build- 
ing with  liricke  is  not  onely  more  comely  and  durable  but 
nlsoe  more  safe  against  future  perills  of  Fire.     1680  LADV 
R.  RfssKLL  Lett.  I.  in.  n  The   lesuits'  Powder  is. .held 
most  safe  to  be  taken  by  the  best  doctors.     1697  DKYDKN    I 
l'irg.C?corg.\\.fx&  A  Station  safe  fur  Ships, when  Tempests    | 
roar.     1789  \V.  UUCHAN  Dow.  i\lcd.  (1790)  129  All  kinds  of    < 
linen  and  bedding,  when  not  frequently  used,  become  damp.    • 
How  then  is  it  possible  that  beds,  which  are  not  slept  in    \ 
above  Uvo  or  three  times  a  year, .should  be  safe?    1861  FLOR. 
NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  14  The  safest  atmosphere  of  all  for 
a  patient  is  a  good  fire  and  an  open  window.     1866  YOUNG 
Fires  st)  Staircases,  to  be  fireproof,  or  at  least  safe   under 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  fire.     1870  DICKENS  E.  I)  rood 
viii,  That  part  of  the  world  is  at  a  safe  distance. 

8.  Used  transf.  in  the  compounds  SAFK-CONTKXT, 
SAFEGUARD,  q.v. ;  hence  with  sbs.  of  similar  mean-    | 
ing,  as  safe  convoy,  custody  (cf.  L.  tula  custodia}^    ' 
•\  stowage  \  also  SAFE  KEEPING,  SAFE  WARD. 

1536  CKOMWELI.  in  Merriman  Life  %  Lett.  (1902)  II.  9  To 
kepe  ttie  same  Offeley  in  your  salve  custodye.  1547  in 
I ' itary's  Anat.  (iSSS)  A  pp.  in.  i.  129  Which  Ittirc-s  were 
forwyth  Delyuered  ouer  to  the  sauffe  Custody  of  Master 
Chamberleyn.  a  1605  MOXTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xlix.  22 
Than  grant  thou  vs.. Thy  saiv  sure  conduct  [cf.  OF.  s<il/ 
ct  st!ur  conduit].  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  vi.  192  And  I  am 
something  curious,  being  strange,  To  haue  them  in  safe 
stowage.  1634  MILTON'  Counts  8r,  I  shoot  from  Heav'n  to 
give  him  safe  convoy.  1649  CKOMWELL  Let.  24  Nov.  in 
Carlyle  App.  C.  No.  14,  I  have  by  this  liearer  returned 
a  Safe-convoy,  as  you  desire,  for  what  Commissioners  you 
think  fit  to  send  out  to  me.  1651  HOBUKS  Lcviatkan  \\. 
xxviii.  164  The  safe  custody  of  a  man  accused.  1766  ULACK- 
STONE  Couini.  II.  505  His  only  business  being  to  keep  the 
goods  in  his  safe  custody. 

fb.  Safe  pledge  (see  quot.).   Ohs. 

1684  Co^vel's  Intcrpr.  (ed.  Mauley),  Safe  pledge,  Safe  us 
fU'giuS)  is  a  Surety  given  for  a  Man's  Appearance  against 
a  day  assigned,  Brae  ton  lib.  4.  cap.  2.  nuin,  2.  where  it  is 
aKo  called  certus filegius, 

9.  Of  an  action,  procedure,   undertaking,  plan, 
etc. :  Free  from  risk,  not  involving  danger  or  mis- 
hap, guaranteed  against  failure.     Sometimes  =  free 
from  risk  of  error,  as  in  it  is  saje  to  say  .  .  . 

1590  SPK.NSER  F.  Q.  in.  xi.  23  Therefore,  Sir  knight,  Aread 
what  course  of  you  is  safest  dempt.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n. 
iii.  148  Our  safest  way  Is  to  auoid  the  ayine.  1624  MIDDLI;- 
ios  Came  at  Chess  \\.  i.  21  What  haue  you  there?  Bl.  Bs. 
A  Note  (Sir)  of  State-Policie,  And  one  exceeding  safe  one. 
1651  HOUBKS  Leviathan  n.  xxvii.  151  It  is  safer  to  erre  on 
that  hand,  than  on  the  other.  1721  DE  FOE  Metn.  Carali-jr 
(1840)  43  'Tis  never  safe  to  despise  an  enemy.  1728  SWIFF 
C.harac.  J\Irs.  Johnson  Wks.  1824  IX.  286  Perhaps  she  was 
sometimes  too  severe,  which  is  a  safe  and  pardonable 
error.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  173  P  n  It  is  always 
safer  to  err  in  favour  of  others  than  of  ourselves.  1790 
COWPER  Odyss.  xxiit.  150  To  me  the  safest  counsel  and  the 
best.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n.  xxxvi,  Far  up  the  lake 
'twere  safest  land.  1854  J.  U.  \MiGlX*  L{ft- Agent s  I'adt- 
titccnin  53  If  an  assurance  company  lias  obtained  1000 
policies,  it  is  statistically  safe.  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Sfi.  xi.  254 
This  is  Choate,  who  made  it  safe  to  murder.  1893  Law 
Times  XCIV.  454/1  It  is  safe  to  say  that  propositions  of 
this  kind  will  not  figure  upon  the  Statute-book  yet  awhile, 
f  b.  In  stronger  sense  :  Conducive  to  safety.  Qbs. 

1625  I!ACON  Ess.,  Seditions  (Arb.)  407  An  Embleme,  no 
doubt,  to  shew,  how  safe  it  is  for  Monarchs,  to  make  sure 
of  the  good  Will  of  Common  People. 

c.  Thr.   On  the  safe  side  =  with  a  margin  of 
security  against  error. 

1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xi,  Be  on  the  safe  side, 
and  do  not  trust  him  too  far.  1858  Merc.  Afar.  Mag.  V. 
84  They  should  rather,  err  on  the  safe  side.  1893  SIK  R. 
BALL  Story  of  Sun  307  For  the  sake  of  being  on  the  safe 
bide,  I  have  taken  the  lowest  value. 

d.  applied  transf.  to  the  agent. 

1874  HEATH  Croquet- Player  53  Remember  lhat  the  dead 
ball  is  not  so  safe  a  helper  as  your  partner.  1884  Liverpool 
Merc.  18  Feb.  5/2  One  is  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  the 
position  of  the  defendants  has  relatively  improved. 

10.  Secured,  kept  in  custody;  unable  to  escape. 
Hence,  not  likely  to   come  out,  intervene,  or  do 
hurt ;  placed  beyond  the  power  of  doing  harm,  not 
at  present  dangerous. 

?ci6oo  Distr.  Emperor  \.  \.  in  Bullen  Old  PL  (1884)  III. 
200  What,  madam?  is  he  salve  asleepe?  Mostsoundlye,  Sir. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  \\\.  iv.  25  But  Banquo's  safe?  Mnr. 
I,  my  good  Lord  :  safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides.  1610  —  Temp. 
in.  i.  21  My  Father  Is  hard  at  study ;  pray  now  rest  your 
selfe,  Hee's  safe  for  these  three  houres.  1613  —  Hen.  I'll  I, 
v.  iii.  97  Receiue  him,  And  see  him  safe  i1  th'  Tower.  1618 
BOLTON  Florus  in.  x.  (1636)  204  Csesar  was  at  this  time 
absent  out  of  Gal!ia;..and  so  the  wayes  cloyed  up,  they 
presumed  hee  was  fast  and  safe  enough.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
ix.  815  And  other  care  perhaps  May  have  diverted  from 
continual  watch  Our  great  For  bidder,  safe  with  all  his  Spies 
About  him.  1678  R.  L/ESTRANGE  Seneca^s  Mor.+  Epist.  ' 
v.  (1696)  490  When  the  Snake  is  Frozen,  'tis  safe.  18..  : 
Nursery  Rhymt\  '  Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice,"1  Ye  ! 
parents  that  have  children  dear,  ..If  you  would  have  them 
safe  abroad,  Pray  keep  them  safe  at  home. 

Prav.    1573  TUSSER  Hmb.  (1878)  173  Drie  sunne.  drie    1 
winde,  Safe  binde,  safe  finde.    {Cf.  FAST  ydz\  2,  quot.  1596.}    I 

11.  a.  Sure  in  procedure ;  not  liable  to  fail,  mis-   ; 
lead,  or  disappoint  expectation ;  trustworthy,    b,    ; 
Cautious,  keeping  to  '  the  safe  side  '. 


SAFE. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  \\.  iii.  205  My  blood  begins  my  safer 
Guides  to  rule.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  372  Ascend,  I  follow 
tiiee,  safe  Guide,  the  path  Thou  lead'st  me.  1678 CuowOKTH 
Intcll.  Syst.  i.  iii.  g  37.  24  (1820)  I.  367  That  safe  and  sure- 
footed interpreter,  Alex.  Aphrodisius.  1887  A.  BIRRLLL 
Obiter  Dicta  Ser.  n.  46  As  a  master  of  style  and  diction, 
Milton  is  as  safe  as  Virgil.  1894  Daily  News  3  May  5/3 
The  first  [hymnal]  is  described  by  Canon  Twells  as  being 
generally  acceptable  to  high  churches,  the  second  to  low 
churches,  and  the  third  to  intermediate,  'sometimes  called 
hafc  churches  \ 

12.  a.  "With  of:  Sure  to  obtain,  'i  Qbs. 

1667  Pici'Ys  Diary  23  Aug.,  I  find  most  people  pleaded 
with  their  being  at  ease,  and  .safe  of  a  peace.  i8oz  SOLTHKY 
La  Cab  a,  3  Here  I  stand,  Safe  of  my  purpose  now  !  1846 
THACKERAY  Let.  9  Feb.  (MS.),  What  I  meant  by  '  Safe '  is 
the  best  word  to  be  applied  to  a  play  I  think— safe  of  a  real 
agreeable— of  course  I  don't  know  how  permanent — success. 
b.  To  be  safe,  followed  by  inf.  or  •}•  const,  for,  is 
predicated  of  a  person  or  thing  to  express  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fact  or  event  involved  in  the  predica- 
tion. 

Hence  used  attrib.  in  colloquial  phrases  like  '  He  ib  a  safe 
first '  =  he  is  safe  to  take  a  first  class. 

1790  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  z)  Suppl., '  He  is  .safe  enough 
for  being  hanged.'  Cuinb.  1852  SMKL-LLY  L.  Arnndcl  .\.\vii. 
204  Society  had  better  shut  up  shop  at  once,  for  it's  safe 
to  be  'uprooted  from  its  very  foundations'.  1860  Wnvit 
MKI.VILLE  Mkt.  llarb.  107  He'll  win  it,  as  safe  as  safe! 
1865  F.  OAKKLEY  Hist.  Notes  46  If.. you  had  happened  to 
enter  any  common-room  in  Oxford .. you  would  have  been 
safe  to  hear  some  ten  or  twenty  voices  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  Tract  90.  1874  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Uncle  John 
viii.  I.  225  The  foreign  horse  was  safe  to  win  the  Two 
Thousand.  1882  B.  M,  CROKEK  Proper  Pride  i.  vii.  137,  '  I 
am  sure  a  man  never  sent  it,'  said  Helen.  '  I'm  sorry  to  >ay 
it  of  my  own  sex,  but  it's  safe  to  be  a  woman'.  1894  '  J.  S. 
WINTER'  Red  Coats  50  You  know  the  Colonel  is  as  safe  a- 
houses  to  come  round  after  church  parade. 

t  C.  ?  Certain,  established  as  fact,  not  to  be 
called  in  question. 

1788  PRII.SI -I.KY  Lat.  Hist.  i.  i.  14  For  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  history,  we  are  apt  to  pronounce  a  priori  many 
things  to  be  impossible,  which  in  fact  really  exist,  and  are 
very  safe. 

t 13.  quasi-j<£.  In  safe  (OF.  en  sauf} :  in  a  safe 
place,  in  safety.  With  safe:  with  safety,  safely. 
Ohs.  rare. 

^^430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhodc  I.  xvii.  (1869)  13  pe  official 
turned  him,  and  bar  with  him  be  oynemente:-,  and  pulte 
hem  in  saaf.  1569  PRI-:STON  Cambist's  E  3  b,  If  I  with  safe 
may  graunt  this  deed,  I  will  it  not  rtfu.se. 

14.  Special  collocations.     Safe  deposit  (orig. 
L".  S.},  a  place  in  which  valuables  are  stored  ;  also 
attrib.     Safe  edge,  (a)  a  smooth  edi^e  of  a  file  ; 
hence  safe-edge,  -edged  adjs. ;  (b)  Photog):  (see 
quot.  1891).  f  Safe  lamp,  lantern,  light,  a  safety- 
lamp.    Safe  load,  a  load  which  leaves  a  required 
margin  of  security   against  causing  breakage   or 
injury  to  a  structure  (cf.  SAFETY  6), 

1783  J.  HUNTINGTON  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amcr.  Rev.  (1853) 
iv.  27  West  Point.. may  be  made  a  *safe  deposit  where 
every  military  article  maybe  kept  in  good  order  and  repair. 
1880  \V.  NEWTON  Scrm.  Boys  <y  Girls  (1881)  338,  I  went 
down  into  the  vaults  of  one  of  our  great  safe-deposit  build- 
ings. 1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  145/1  The  public  safes  or 
safe -de  posits  erected  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of  America 
and  in  London.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  etc.  II.  821 
Some  files  have  one  or  more  edges  that  are  left  uncut,  and 
these  are  known  as  *safe-edges,  because  such  tdges  are  nut 
liable  to  act  upon  those  parti  of  the  work  against  which 
they  are  allowed  to  rub,.. The  safe-edge  file  is  principally 
required  in  making  a  set-off,  or  shoulder  [etc.].  1884  K  J. 
EKITTKN  IVatch  $  Clockm.  230  *Safe  Kdged  File.  1891 
Anthonys  Photogr,  Hull.  IV.  66  The  negative  to  be  printed 
from,  should  have  an  opaque  border,  called  a  safe  edge,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  made  around  it.  1815  DAVY  Let. 
30  Oct.  in  Paris  Life  11831)  II.  82,  I  trust  the  *Safe  lamp 
will  answer  all  the  objects  of  the  collier.  1815  —  in  Phil. 
Trans.  CVI.  12  The  first  *safe  lantern  that  I  had  constructed, 
was  made  of  tin-plate,  and  the  light  emitted  through  four 
glass  plates  in  the  sides.  1816  —  Ibid.  23,  I  have  already 
had  the  honor  of  communicating  to  the  Royal  Society  an 
account  of  a*safe  light  1868  HuMBER.5Vm/wj  in  Girders  67 
Breaking  and  *Safe  Loads  for  Bridges,  Girders,  etc.  1008 
Daily  Tel.  30  Jan.  15/4  This  particular  chain  was  certified 
..as  being  capable  of  standing  a  strain  of  three  tons,  so 
that  its  '  safe '  load  was  i  J  ton. 

15.  Comb.,      as     t  safe-bestowing^     f  -maker, 
t  -making  (where  '  safe  *  is  objective) ;    safe-borne^ 
-marching,  -moored,  -sequestered  ppl.  adjs.  (where 
'  safe '  is  quasi-adv.). 

1575  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  254  Putting  in 
order  and  *safebestowinge  of  the  garmentes.  1896  KIPLING 
Seven  Seas  38  Average  fifteen  hunder  souls  *safe-borne  fra' 
port  to  Port.  1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  xlix.  10  Others 
render  Sniloh^  Tratiqitillator,  Salvator^  The  *Safe- maker, 
The  Peace-maker.  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.Fam.  Love 
13  Their  ministration  is  the  *safemaking  ministration.  1755 
J.  N.  SCOTT  Ess.  Transl.  Homer's  Wks.  3  *  Safe- march  ing 
through  the  Camp.  1831  CABLYLE  Sart.  Res.  in.  xii,  *Safe- 
moored  in  some  stillest  obscurity.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  v.  561 
Some  smooth  ascent,  or  *safe-sequester'd  bay. 

f  b.  In  verbal  phrase  used  subst. :  see  quot.  Obs. 

c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeley*  (1883)  I.  96  He  hath  letters 
of  safe  come,  safe  goe,  and  safe  staye  for  five  dayes. 

H  Vouch  ,  .  safe^  safe  vouch :  see  VOUCHSAFE. 

t  Safe,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SAFE  a.]  trans.  To 
render  safe  or  secure.  Also,  to  conduct  safely  out  of. 

i6oa  MARSTON  Ant.  $  Mel.  iv.  Hjb,  Deare  Lord,  what 
means  this  rage,  when  lacking  vse :  Scarce  safes  your  life, 
will  you  in  armour  rise  ?  1606  SHAKS.  A  tit.  -V  Cl.  i.  iii.  55 
My  more  particular,  And  that  which  most  with  you  should 
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SAFE-CONDUCT. 

safe  my  going,  Is  Fuluias  death,  ^bid.  iv.  vi.  26  Best  you 
saft  the  bringer  Out  of  the  hoast.  c  1611  CHAPMAN  lliail 
v.  112  Thus  he  brau'd,  and  yet  his  violent  shaft  Strooke 
short  with  all  his  violence,  Tydides  life  was  saft.  Ibid.  vn. 
285  At  which  we  will  erect  Wals,  and  a  raueling,  that  may 
safe,  our  fleet  and  vs  protect. 

Safe-Conduct  (&LTifk£nid#kt),  sb.  Forms  :  see 
SAFE  a.  and  CONDUCT  s6.1  [a.  F.  sauf-comiuit 
(>3th  c.),  f.  sauf  SAFE  a.  +  conduit  CONDUCT^. 
Cf.  Sp.,  Pg.  salvocondutOj  It.  salvocondotto^  med.L. 
salvits  condiutus.] 

1.  The  privilege,  granted  by  a  sovereign  or  other 
competent  authority,  of  being  protected  from  arrest 
or  molestation  while  making  a  particular  journey 
or  travelling  within  a  certain  region.  Phrases,  in 
or  with  safe-conduct^  under  or  upon  (a]  safe-conduct. 

x»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10226  To  \inde  him  gode  borewes, 
&  sauf  condut  al  so.  c  1335  Coer  de  L.  3617  Ye  schole  gon 
in  saff  coundyte  ;  No  man  schal  do  ye  despyte.  1338  R. 
BRUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  260  In  stede  of  messengeres,  saue 
condite  vs  gyue,  porgh  |>i  lond  to  go  in  (?m  auowrie,  pat 
non  vi  robbti  ne  sio,  for  fn  curteysie.  1390  GOWER  Conf,  II. 
160  For  he  anon  hem  wolde  assaile..His  sauf  conduit  bot 
if  thei  hadden.  1412-20  LYDG.  Troy  Bk.  i.  935  For  bei  of 
pryde,  with-outen  any  leue  Or  safcondyte,  ban  be  stronde 
y-take.  1433  Rolls  Parlt.  IV.  475/1  Letters  of  save  condut. 
c  1450  Merlin  82  Thei  hadde  saf  condite  to  returne  to  Tui- 
tagel.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Anns  t,S.  T.  S.)  93  Gif  a  man 
be  tane  presonare  apon  ane  otheris  saufcondyt.  1470-85 
MALOKV  Arthur  vin.  xxxii.  322  Thenne  the  Barons  sente 
for  syr  Tristram  vnder  a  sauf  couduyte.  a  1548  HALL 
Citron.,  lien.  VII!  34  Then  the  capitayne  sent  woorde  that 
with  saufeconduyte  he  would  come  and  speke  with  the 
kynges  counsayll.  1549  Compl.  Scot,  xiii.  107  Nor  scotlis 
men  til  entir  on  inglis  grond  vitht  out  the  kyng  of  ingland 
saue  conduct.  1568  GRAKTON  Chron.  II.  254  Grauuting  to 
all  cummers  out  of  every  Counirie  safe  cpnduyte  to  come 
and  gu.  1577-87  HARRISON  England  n.  ii.  (1877)  i.  53  To 
be  short,  upon  safe-conduct,  the  bishop  commeth  to  the 
king's  presence,  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Fitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.  T.  S.)  I.  83  The  Earle  gat  saif  cundit  to  come  throw 
Ingland.  1677  Govt.  Venice ^238  Sixtus  V,  and  Clement  VI 1 1, 
granted  Safe-conduct  to  the  Maranes,  to  remain,  and  traffick 
in  the  Town  of  Ancona,  without  being  molested  or  disturbed 
by  the  Inquisitors.  1840  DICKENS  Ham.  Ritdge  1.x xi,  The 
task  of  conveying  one  female  in  safety  through  such  scenes 
as  we  must  encounter . .  is  enough. . .  If  you  accept  the  service 
I  tender.. she  *hall  be  instantly  placed  in  safe  conduct. 
1879  KKOUDE  Cxsar  iv.  35  He  had  come  over  under  a  safe 
conduct,  and  he  was  not  detained.  1887  RIUKR  HAGGAKD 
yess  x.\i,  A  pass . .  giving  you  and  Miss  Jess  Croft  a  safe  con- 
duct to  Mooifontcm. 

2.  A  document  by  which  this  privilege   is  con- 
veyed. 

[1392  Earl  Derby* s  Expcd.  (Camd.)  179/32  Pro  scriptura 
et  sigillacione  vnius  saueconducti  Ducis  de  Stulpez.]  ^1404 
SKVUMORE  Let.  5  July  in  Ellis  Qrig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  20  And 
ther  y  was  and  spake  with  hym  [Owen  Gfendower]  upon 
truys,  and  prayed  of  a  saufconduyt  under  his  seal  to  send 
home  my  wif  and  hir  moder  and  thaire  mayne.  1473  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  (1877)  I.  67  Traistand  at  the  said 
Inglisman  had  na  saulf  conduct,  and  thareftir  he  schew 
a  conduct.  1523  SKKLTOM  Garl.  Laurel  503  Some  shewid 
his  salfecundight,  some  shewid  his  charter.  1620  SIR  R. 
NAUHTOM  in  Fortescne  Papers  (Camden)  115  And  humbly 
praies  his  Majesties  signature  to  this  safe  conduct  here 
inclosed.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Coinnt,  \\.  401  Such  goods  as 
are  brought  into  this  country  by  an  alien  enemy,  .without 
a  safe-conduct  or  passport.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  x. 
II.  576  Feversham  was  asked  for  his  safe  conduct.  He  had 
none.  1875  STUUCS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xiv.  122  The  safe  con- 
duct granted  them  on  their  departure  is  dated  on  the  27th 
of  July. 

3.  The   action  of  conducting    or    convoying   in 
safety ;  safe  convoy. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  (1810)  80  He  praied  bam  of  alle 
ping.  .To  haf  saf  condite,  vnto  f»e  New  Kastelle.  &  Hugh 
did  as  he  hight,  led  t>am  sauely  welle.  1529  HouscJwld  Bk. 
Hen.  VIII  in  Trevelyan  Papers  (Camden)  152  For  the 
costes  of  him  and  such  other  with  him,  as  attended  upon 
the  s.ilve  conduct  of  the  said  moneye.  1577  E.  HOGAN  in 
Hakluyfs  b'oy,  (1589)  156  For  my  safe  conduite  to  the 
Court  he  had  sent  foure  captaines.  1652  NI-IEUHAM  tr.  Sel- 
den"s  Mare  Cl.  481  And  give  them  such  safe  Conduct  and 
Convoie,  as  they  shall  reasonably  require. 
' 


1416  LYDG.  De  Gull.  Pilgr.  112  Vn-to  synnerys,  that  deye 
raoenUunt,  To  yive  pardon  off  hys  benynge  graunt,  (The) 
Wych  ys  to  hem,  vn-to  ther  refut,  Proteccyon  and  true 
sauff-conduit,  Hem  to  save,  that  thay  be  nat  lorn.     1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  \V.  153;)  5  b,  In  heuynesse,  feblenes    i 
and  trouble  of  ennemyes,  it  is  our  conforte,  our  strengthe,     I 
saueconducle  and  peace.     1551  T.  WILSOS  Logike  (1580)     j 
A  3  b,  This  worke  maie  not  at  the  first  enteraunce,  haue  the    j 
saufe  conducte  and  protection  of  your  most  noble  roiall 
Maiestie.     1574  HELLOWKS  Guaiiira's  Fain.  Ep.  267  lieing 
as  we  are  fallen  into  the  most  grievous  sinnes,  we  do  live      ' 
and  go  so  contented,  as  though  we  had  received  of  God     j 
a  safeconduit  to  be  saved.    1615  tr.  Gonsalvio's  Sp.  Inqnis.    • 
146  God  vnder  his  mighty  protection,  and  by  his  owne  safe*    I 
conduct,  brought  that  holy  burthen  thither.     1871  LOWELL 
Wks.  (1850)  IV.  102  A  great  controlling  reason  in  whose 
safe-conduct  we  trust  implicitly. 

t  Safe-conduct,  v.  06s.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  le.id,  convoy,  or  conduct  safely. 

In  verse  stressed  safe-co'tuitict  as  well  as  safe-condu'ct. 

1564  JENKINSON  in  Hakluyts  J-Vj/.  (1599)  1,  346  That  he 
would. .giue  me. .men  to  safeconduct   me  vnto  the   sayd    ' 
Sophy.     1567  UBANT  Hor.  Ep.  i.  vii.  D  iij,  If  he  maye  be    | 
."ply.,  and  w<r!cum  -9  thv  grace.     1590  MARLOWE    I 
/      j  *•  *  >i»WHrl.   i.  ii,   Bearing  his  priuie  signet  and  his 
hand  To  safe  conduct  vs  thorow  Africa,     a  i«oo  (!)  HOOKER 

•iT'  ?"r  "'  ?  "  He  irul<:<:d  was  able  to  Safe-Conduct 
a  Iheefe  from  the  Crosse  to  Paradise.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasto 
vi.  xin.  96  This  Sword  (I  trust)  shall  well  safeconduct  mee. 
1639  AISSWOKTH  Pentateuch  Contents  2  This  Second  Hooke 
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of  Moses  sheweth  •  •  the  bringing  out  of  Israel . .  the  safe- 
conducting  of  them  in  the  Wildernesse. 

Safe-guard  ^-fgaad),  sb.  For  forms  see  SAFE 
a.  and  GUAKD  sb.  See  also  SAGGAR,  SAGGAHD. 
[ME.  savegarde  (sanf-,  safe-,  etc.),  a.  F.  sauve- 
garde  (i3tn  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  sauve  fern,  of 
sauf  SAFE  +  garde  GUARD  sb.  Cf.  It.,  Sp.  salva- 
guardia,  Pg.  salvaguarda,  med.L.  salvagardia.} 

1.  Protection,  safety.     Now  ran  or  Obs.  (see  b). 

1421  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV,  159/2  The  pore  Soudeors ..  have 
truly  served  the  sauf  garde  of  the  forsaid  Town,  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  iv.  652  SaifTgarde  he  gat  wndir  a  bowand 
tre.  1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  (1641)  450  King  Richard,  as  the 
fame  went,  might  have  escaped  and  gotten  safegard  by 
flying,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IV  8  b,  Besechyng  the 
Duke  to  grant  to  him  the  safegarde  of  his  lyfe.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  6  To  the  which  they  rlye  for  safegarde  if  any  man 
resorte  vnto  them.  1572  Reg,  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  II. 
132  That  na  men..tak  uppun  thame  the  saulfgaird  and 
proteciioun  of  ony  knawin  inymeis  or  convoy,  .to  thame. . 
ony  gudis.  1598  BAKCKLEY  I-'clic.  Man  u.  (1603)  89  Pre- 
ferring the  savegard  of  his  people  before  hisowne  life.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  83  A  place  of  safeguard,  called  com- 
monly the  Monastery  of  refuge.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
200  The  women  [of  Sumatra]  are  for  courage,  Amazonian, 
and  of  such  account  with  their  tyrannique  Lords,  that  the 
safeguard  of  their  bodies  are  committed  sometimes  to  their 
care.  1736  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.  s.  v.  Attribute^  He  attri- 
buteth  to  me  the  safe  guard  of  the  whole  empire. 

b.  For  (the]  safeguard  of  \  now  arch.),  f  to  (the) 
safeguard  of,  f  in  safeguard  of:  for  the  defence  or 
protection  of,  in  order  to  the  safety  of.  Formerly 
ireq.  in  phr./iv  safeguard  of  one" s  life. 

[1347  Rolls  of  Parlt.  \  I.  194/1  Pur  salve  garde  de  la  pees.] 
1433  Ibid.  IV.  445/1  To  walle,..and  fortefie,  youre  seid 
Towne  and  Havyn,  sufficiently  ..for  the  saufgarde  of  alle 
Marchaundises  and  other  Goodes  thedir  comynge.  1440  in 
Slew  Hist,  ll'alsall  (1856)  107  For  the  more  suertye  and 
saufgard  of  the  tresour  and  euydence  of  that  Gylde.  1467 
in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  398  For  savegarde  of  the  kynges  cite, 
c  1500  Mt'ltisitie  17  And  there  the  lady  Pressyne  stablysshed 
a  strong  geaunt  to  the  sauegarde  of  the  tresoure.  1519 
Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  I.  315  For  savegard  of  my  lyf  and  for 
savegard  of  my  body.  1536  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec. 
Oxford  (1880)  139  For  safeguard  of  his  life  he  was  fayne  to 
leape  from  ye  bridge.  1538  BALE  T/ire  Lawes  2039  To 
sauegarde  of  the  iust  &  symiers  ponnyshment.  1571-2  in 
Swayne  Saruiri  Churchw.  Ace.  (181,61  285  Boxes  for  the 
belles  ropes  to  run  in  for  savegard  of  the  ropes.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Xicholay's  I'oy.  n.  x.  43b,  The  streit  of 
Hellespont,  for  the  safegard  wherof  there  are  2.  strong 
castles.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  v.  iii.  259  If  you  do  fight 
in  safegard  of  your  wiues.  1620  J.  WILKINSON  Coroners  fy 
Sheriffs  13  A.  flyetli  as  much  as  he  can  for  safeguard  of  his 
life.  1x1625  SIK  H.  FINCH  Law (1636) 39  Torase  ones  house 
on  fire,  in  safegard  of  the  neighbours  houses.  1669  MRS. 
AI.ICIC  THORNTON  Autobiog.  (Surtees)  18  But  the  king,  being 
constrained  for  the  saveguard  of  his  owne  life,  passed  that 
fatall  bill.  I7*7  THRELKELD  Stirpes  Hibcrnicxrttf.  23  He 
was  for  the  Safeguard  of  his  Life  compelled  in  his  Age,  to 
fly  into  High  Germany.  1848  ARNOULD  Mar.  Itisur.  i,  via.  I. 
197  [Form  of  policy],  To  make  every  exertion  in  their  power 
'  for  the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  '  of  the  property. 
fc.  In  safeguard,  in  safety  or  security.  Oos. 

c  1440  Unit  i  E.  E.  T.  S.)  468  Forto  kepe  the  towne  in  sauf- 
garde from  oure  enemys.  1472-3  Rolls  cf  Parlt,  VI.  5/2 
The  seid  somines  of  money,  .to  be  put  m  sauf  gard.  1553 
EDEN  Treat.  Ncive  hid,  (Arb.}  30  Fortresses  where  his  men 
might  lye  in  safegarde.  1611  BIBLE  i  Saw.  xxii.  23  With 
me  thou  shall  bee  in  safegard.  1642  J.  M[ARSH]  Argt* 
cone.  Militia  4  The  King  ought  to  provide  that  his  Subjects 
have  their  passage  throughout  the  Realme  by  all  high 
wayes  in  safeguard. 

f  d.  Custody  or  safe-keeping.  Obs, 

15*8  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  112  They  put  men  in  sochc 
savegarde  That  with  in  a  whyle  afterwarde  They  be  sure 
to  go  no  forther.  1817  SIH  F.  BUKDETT  in  Parl.  Debates  1693 
The  safeguard  of  the  prisoners  had  originally  belonged,  to 
the  sheriff. 

2.  Protection  or  security  afforded  by  a  specified 
person  (or  thing).  Phr.  in  or  under  (the]  safe- 
guard of.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Anns  (S.  T.  S.)  238  Thay  ar  all 
in  the  protectipun  and  salvegarde  of  the  pape.  1484  CAX- 
TON  sEsop  ii.  ii,  (1889)  34  Wno  that,  .submytteth  hym  self 
vnder  the  saue  gard  or  protection  of  the  euylle.  c  1490 
Ponton  Lett,  III.  366  Our  Lord.. have  you  in  His  blissid 
saufegard.  1561  T.  NORTON  Cah'hCs  Inst.  n.  136  Whome 
he.. had  receiued  into  his  sauegard,  custodie,  and  protec- 
tion. 1600  HOLLAND  Livy : xxxi.xxvii.  789  To  commit  them- 
selves under  the  protection  and  savegard  of  the  Romanes. 
1633  LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  84,  I  detained  my  selfe  vnder  safe- 
guard of  the  Cloyster.  1657  IVhoU  Duty  of  Matt  v.  §  14 
(1660)  117  [We]  therefore  should  tremble  to  venture  on  the 

Crils  either  of  day  or  night  without  his  safeguard.     1732 
IDIARD  Set/ws  II.  vn,  125  Under  the  safeguard  of  the 
colony  of  their  nation. 

•fr  b.  70  stand  upon  one's  safeguard:  to  stand  on 
the  defensive,  to  defend  one's  self.  Obs. 

1609  Br.  W.  BARLOW  Atisw,  Nameless  Cath.  236  If  any 
Prince  were  euer  forced  to  stand  vpon  his  safe-guard,  and 
fence  himselfe  with  Lawes. 

"\"3.  Guarantee  of  safety  or  safe  passage  given  by 
a  person  in  authority;  safe-conduct.  On  safeguard^ 
on  the  strength  of  such  guarantee.  Obs. 

ci374  CHAUCER  Troilus  iv.  m  (139)  And  whan  Priam 
his  saue  garde  sente  Thembassadours  to  troie  streught 
wente.  c  1420  ?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1 18  For  where  as 
I  my  sauegard  grauntyd,  Ay  in  that  cost  he  comonly 
hauntyd.  1433  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  475/2  Letters  of  save 
conduct  and  save  gard.  1526  in  iot/t  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Camm.  App.  v.  402  If  anny  man.  .will  convey  him  oute  of 


SAFE-GUARD. 

wordes,  Viuat  Varro  vir  docttssinins.  1594  WEST  wd 
Pt.  Symbol.  §  45  For  the  ease,  savegard,  and  passage  of  the 
inhabitantsof  thesaid  townes,  villages  [etc.].  i594l\.  ASHLEY 
tr.  Lays  U  Roy  81  Crassus.  .was  slaine  as  he  parlied  on  safe- 
guard. 1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  m.  i.  9  On  safegard  he  came  to  me. 
tb.  Laiv,  (See  quot.)  Qbs. 

1670  BLOUNT  Law  £)icf,t  Safe-guard.  See  Salva-guardia. 
Safaa  Gnardia,  is  a  Protection  given  by  the  King  to  a 
stranger,  fearing  the  violence  of  some  of  his  Subjects,  for 
seeking  His  Right  by  course  of  Law. 

4.  A  permit  for  safe  passage:  =  SAFE-CONDUCT  2. 
Also,aguard  orescort granted  forthesame  purpose. 

1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  \.  xi.  72  Whereupon  second 
Letters  together  with  a  safe  guard  were  dispatched  unto 
him.  1642  Laws  of  War  A  rmy  Earl  Essex  A  4  b,  Whoso- 
ever  shall  presume  to  violate  a  Save-guard,  shall  die  without 
mercy,  a  1674  CLARENDON //iV/.  A' <r£.vin.9  199  So  a  trumpet 
was  sent  to  the  earl  of  Essex  for  a  safe  guard  or  pass  to  those 
two  lords.  1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  6^*«?arWks.  1730 1.  79 
Without  a  farthing  of  money  in  your  pockets,  guides  to  con- 
duct you  or  safeguards  to  protect  you.  1688  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  2380/3  They.. have  need,  for  themselves  and  100  Per- 
sons, of  Passports  and  Safeguards  to  be  sent  from  your 
Army.  1860  WOOUBY  Introd,  Internal.  Law  §  147  (1875) 
183  Passports  and  safeguards,  or  safe- conducts,  are  letters 
of  protection,  with  or  without  an  escort,  by  which  the 
person  of  an  enemy  is  rendered  inviolable.  1861  W.  H, 
RUSSELL  in  Times  6  June,  I  am  obliged  to  see  all  that  can 
be  seen  of  the  South  at  once,  and  then,  armed  with  such 
safeguards  as  I  can  procure,  to  make  an  effort  to  recover 
my  communications. 

5.  A  warrant  granted  by  a  military  commander 
to  protect  a  place  from  pillage.     Also,  a  guard  or 
detachment  of  soldiers  sent  to  protect  the  place. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Safe-Guard^  In  Military  Af- 
fairs, a  Protection  given  by  a  Prince  or  his  General,  to 
some  of  the  Enemy's  Country,  to  be  secur'd  from  being 
ravag'd  by  his  Men  or  quartering  them;  also  Soldiers  left 
in  such  Places  for  that  Purpose.  1707  Loud.  Gaz.  No, 
4377/2  The  Princess  was  there,  and  had  ..  Safe-guards 
granted  her  for  the  Protection  of  the  Place. 

f6.  A  picket  or  outpost  of  soldiers.   Obs. 

1677  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1238/4  The  Mareschal  d'Humieres 
has  called  in  all  his  Safe-guards,  and  caused  the  Bridges  on 
the  Canal  to  be  taken  up.  1707  LLTTRELL  liri-'f  Ret.  (1857) 
VI.  195  Vendosm  has  called  in  all  the  safeguards  round 
his  camp. 

7.  gen.  Something  that  offers  security  from  dan- 
ger; a  defence,  protection.  Now  chiefly  in  im- 
material applications  :  e.  g.  a  legal  proviso  or  a 
stipulation  serving  to  prevent  some  encroachment ; 
a  course  of  action,  a  habit  or  sentiment,  tending  to 
protect  the  subject  against  some  temptation ;  or 
the  like.  (The  chief  current  sense.) 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alc/t.t  Ep.  to  Edw.  IV  in  Ashm. 
(1652)  109  O  Honorable  Lord,.. The  savegard  of  England, 
&  maynteyner  of  right.  1513  MORE  Rich.  ///,  Wks.  47 
That  sacred  Sainctuary,  that  hath  bene  the  safegarde  of  so 
many  a  good  mannes  life,  1523  FITZHERU.  Husb.  §  18  This 
maner  of  foldynge . .  shall  be  a  greate  sauegarde  to  the  shepe 
for  rottynge.  1573  G.  HAKVEY  Letter-bit.  (Camden)  32 
Whitch  saiing  I.. do  now  recount  a  soverain  save  gard 
against  all  incumbrancis.  1584  R.  NORMAN  {title)  The  safe- 
gard of  Sailers,  or  great  Rutter.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden  s 
Brit.  (1637)  701  [York]  a  singular  safeguard  and  ornament 
both,  to  all  the  North  parts.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  88 
Hisowne  valour  was  his  safeguard.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.fyF. 
xii.  (1782)  I.  393  Their  poverty  indeed  became  an  additional 
safeguard  to  their  innocence.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
i.  I.  43  No  new  safeguards  for  public  liberty  were  devised. 
1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1877)  II.  ix.  425  There  was  a 
still  further  reason  for  placing  some  special  safeguard  on 
that  border.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I. 
vii.  251  Admirable  skill  of  expression  is.  .no  real  safeguard 
against  logical  blunders.  1891  Law  Times  XC.  419/2  The 
old  reticence  of  the  Bench  was  a  grand  safeguard  of  its 
dignity. 

f  8.  An  outer  skirt  or  petticoat  worn  by  women 
to  protect  their  dress  when  riding.  (See  alsoquot. 
1706.)  Also  SAGGABD  i.  Obs. 

1585  HIGINS  yitnius*  Nomencl.  167  Limus,  ..a  kind  of 
aray  or  attire  reaching  from  the  nauill  downe  to  the  feete, 
by  this  description  like  a  womans  safegard,  or  a  bakers. 
1588  in  Nichols  Frogr.  Q.  AV/z.((i82?)  III.  3  A  safegard 
with  a  jhup  or  gaskyn  coate  of  faire  cullored  satten.  1590 
Lane.  Wills  (Chatham  Soc.)  II.  23  My  cloak  e  and  save- 
garde. 1608  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  \.  i.  (Stage  Direct.), 
The  gentlewomen  in  cloakes  and  safeguardes.  1611  Mip- 
DLETON  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girl  n.  I.  Di,  Enter  Mol  in 
a  freese  lerkin  and  a  blacke  sauegard.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey)  s.v.,  There  is  also  a  kind  of  Dust-gown,  or  upper 
Garment  worn  by  Women,  commonly  called  a  Safe-Gitard\ 
also  a  coloured  Stuff-Apron,  and  a  sort  of  Swathing-Band 
for  a  young  Child.  1789  Append.  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  264 
Habited  in  loose  white  gowns,  with  nankeen  safeguards. 
b.  Similarly  attrib.  (see  quot.). 

1822  Blacfav.  M^g-  XII.  69  With  a  safe-guard  handker- 
chief, enveloping  her  turban. 

f  9.  Alleged  term  for  a  '  company  '  of  porters. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albattsf-vih  A  Safegarde  of  Porteris. 

10.  A  name  for  various  technical  contrivances  for 
ensuring  safety. 

1818  Sporting  Mag.  III.  83  Purdey's  Patent  Safeguard, 
to  prevent  the  accidental  discharge  of  guns.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet,  itfech.)  Safeguard  \.  a.  A  ;  ail-guard  at  a  switch  or 
crossing,  b.  A  contrivance  attached  to  a  locomotive  for 
throwing  stones  and  other  obstructions  off  the  track. 

11.  A  name  for  the  monitor  lizards  of  America. 
[After  F.  sanvegarde ;  for  the  origin  of  the  appellation  cf. 

MONITOR  sb.  5.   Shaw  Zool.  III.  215  (1802)  gives  the  equiva- 
lent Sp.  salvaguarda  as  the  South  American  name.] 

1831  CRATGIE  Anal.  160  The  American  safeguard.  1841 
Penny  C  yd.  XX.  469-70.  1847-9  Todd^sCycL  Anat.  IV. 
288/1  Sa'fe-ijuards  (Tejus). 


SAFEGUARD. 


Safeguard  (s^-fgajd),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.    Cf. 

F.  sauvegarder,  which  Littre  and  Hatz.-Darra,  call 
a  *  neoloyisme  '.]  trans.  To  keep  secure  from 
danger  or  attack  ;  to  guard,  protect,  defend.  Now 
chiefly  with  immaterial  obj.  (e.g.  interests,  rights). 

1494  FABYAN  Chron,  u.  xxix.  21  Brenne..was  fayne  to 
Sauegard  hymselfe  by  flyght.  1501  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  51 
Suche  thyng  as  may  safegard  hym  yl  is  born  in  England 
that  he  shall  not  be  suspect  for  a  Skott.  1561  Godly  Q. 
Hester  (1873)  17  The  Queue  muste  sauegarde  all  the  hole 
prouince.  1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Lays  le  Roy  in  b,  Building 
in  their  countries  fortresses  thereby  to  safegard  the  traficke 
of  the  East.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farm  64 
Heat  doth  safegard  and  thicken  the  MUke.  1617  HIKKON 
H'ks.  (1619-20)  II.  393  The  walls  of  Jericho  could  not  save- 
gard  it  from  the  invasion  of  Joshua.  1619  W.  SCLATER 
Exp.  i  T/tess.  (1630)  551  By  auoiding  ill  shewes,  we  safe- 
gard our  fame,  1634  SIR  T.  HKKBEKT  Traz>.  169  The  coast 
is  safeguarded  from  sand  and  stealth  by  a  defensive  wall. 
1675  BKOOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  489  This  angel  se- 
cured and  safeguarded  them  all  the  way  through  the  wil- 
derness. 1865  I'imes  23  Jan.  9/5,  I  am  very  thankful  that 
their  [my  decisions1]  correctness  is  safeguarded.  1887  Stan- 
dard 13  May  5/3  A  compromise  calculated  to  safeguard 
French  interests.  1889  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  329  Nor  could  the 
troops  be  safeguarded  against  a  surprise. 

f  b.   To  send  or  conduct  in  safety.   Obs. 

1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist,  Justine  xv.  63  b,  Demetrius 
.  .safegarded  home  into  Egipt,  Leuticke  Ptolomies  son,  and 
Menelaus  his  brother  ransomelesse.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  31  With  his  Army  to  safegard  him  to  the  Kings 
Metropolis. 

Hence  Sa'fegnarding1  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a.  Also 
Sa-fegnarder. 

a  1513  FABYAN  Chron,  vii.  429  Wherfore  m  safe-gardynge 
of  hym  selfe,  he  fled  with  a  small  companye  to  warde  Walys. 
1534  MOKE  Comf.agst,  Trib.  it.  x.  (1553!  G  v  b,  My  strength 
and  my  prayse  is  our  Lorde,  he  hathe  bene  my  safegarder. 
1621  USSHER  Serin.  5  The  Watchmen  ..  who  were  ap- 
poynted  for  the  safegarding  of  the  Church.  1658  OWEN 
Temptation  viii.  152  We  are  arrived  then  to  the  summe  of 
this  safeguarding  Duty.  1862  J.SEVERN  in  Atlantic  Monthly 
LX1X.  636  The  French  troops,  .have  been  ordered  to  con- 
centrate here  at  once,  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  Eternal 
City. 

Safe-hold,  [f.  HOLD  sb.*  :  cf.  stronghold.]  A 
place  of  safety  from  attack. 

1793  ANNA  SEWARD  Left.  (1811)  III.  332  That  misleading 
entbu.siasin  which  led  her..  far  from  the  safe-holds  of  her 
native  country.^  1828-40  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  II.  304 
The  chamberlain,  .commenced  the  war  by..  securing  the 
strong  tower  of  Blacater.  .  .  To  this  safehold  the  queen  .  .  now 
resolved  to  retire.  1843  BROWNING  Ret.  Druses  in.  Poems 
(1905)  238/1  From  this  safehold  of  mine  Where  but  ten 
thousand  Druses  seek  my  life. 

Safe-keeper,  rare-1,  [cf.  next.]  A  protector. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin  's  Inst.  i.  Pref.  2  b,  She  assuredly 
trusteth  that  he  is  her  safekeper  and  defender. 

Safe-keeping,  vbl.  sb.  The  action  of  keeping 
safe;  protection,  preservation  ;  custody. 

143*  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  390/1  For  the  safe  kepyng  of  the 
See.  1587  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  378  The 


BARBOUR  Bruce  m.  359  The  qtieyn..sawn1y  come  to  the 
castell.  1418  E,  E.  Wills  (1882)  44  And  also  that  it  be  put 
in  a  bagge,  &  asselid,  and  safly  kepid.  c  1440  Generydcs 
6456  Ye  shall  savely  come  and  savely  goo.  1456  SIR  G. 
HAVE  Law^Arms  (S.  T;S.)  178  How  suld  thai  be  callit 
sauf  condytis,  bot  gif  thai  condyte  thair  maisteris  saufly 
and  surely?  15*9  CROMWELL  Will  in  Merriman  Life  fy 
Lett.  (1002)  I.  58  All  the  which  parcelles  of  plate  and 
houseold  stuf  I  will  shalbe  savelye  kept  tothuse  of  mysaide 
Soonne  Gregorye.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  xxi.  58  They 
aryuyd  sauelyat  the  port  of  Jaffe.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII^ 
v.  i.  70  God  safely  quit  her  of  her  Burthen.  1635  HAKEWILL 
ApoL  v-vi.  116  Ihe  earth  being  safely  delivered  from  that 
inundation.  1765  WARBURTON  in  /K.  <J-  ffurefs  Lett.  (1809) 
365,  I  hope  this  will  find  you  safely  returned.  1853  Miss 
YONGE  Heir  of  Redclyffe  xliii,  They  were  safely  at  home 
again  the  same  evening.  1859  CLOUGH  Poems,  etc.  (1869) 

I.  239  Your  article  .  .  came  safely  to  hand.     1868  THIRLWALL 
Lett.  (1881)  II.  169,  1  send  the  Contemporary  Review  by  this 
post.    Pray  let  me  know  that  it  has  reached  you  safely.    1891 
Law  Times  XC.  461/2  She  was  in  the  train,  lawfully.  .,  and 
therefore  a  duty  was  cast  upon  the  company  of  carrying  her 
safely. 

2.  In  a  manner  free  from  danger  or  hazard  ; 
securely,  without  risk. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  I.  347  (Harl.  MS.)  5e  mowe  sauflyche 
bet  holy  byng  as  he  dude  auonge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  686 
Be-tuix  J«  wolues  lai  J>e  schepe,  Sauueli  [Go'tt.  saufli, 
Fairf.  sauelyj  moght  bai  samen  slepe.  1390  GOWER  Conf. 

II.  248  And  thanne  he  may  saufliche  ynowh   His  Oxen 
yoke   into  the  plowh.    £1400  Reivtand  fy  tV  1362  Ther- 


safe-keeping.  1884  Manch.  Exam,  i  Dec.  5/1  He  was 
willing  to  pay  for  the  safe-keeping  of  his  wife  m  Dr,  W.'s 
asylum. 

Safely  (st'i'fli),  adv.  Forms  :  3-4  sauveli,  3-5 
saveliche,  4-5  -lich,  -lych(e,  -like,  (compar. 
saveloker,  -lokr),  4-5  salvely,  4-6  savely,  (5-6 
-lye,  6  -lie)  ;  3-5  saufli,  4-5  saufliche,  -lych(e, 
-like,  sauffly,  sawf(f  )ly,  4-6  saufly,  6  saulfly(e, 
saulfely;  3-6  safly,  4-5  safliche,  saff(e)ly, 
salfly,  6  saf(f  )eli,  Sc.  saifly,  5-  safely,  [f.  SAFE 
a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  safe  manner. 

1.  Without  harm  or  injury  occasioned  or  received. 
Often  with  verbs  of  coming,  going,  keeping^  and  the 
like,  where  the  adj.  might  be  used  (see  SAFE  a.  i). 


29 

mychte  no  wapen  his  tnedys  ryfe,  So  Savely  was  he 
dighte.  1597  HOOKER  Eat.  Pol.  v.  Ixvii.  §  12  Are  we 
not  hereby,  .admonished  which  wee  may  safeliest  cleaue 
vnto?  1697  DRYUEN  l>'irg.  Ceorg.  in.  837  Nor  safely  cou'd 
they  shear  the  fleecy  Store.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No. 
162  f  4  No  man  can  safely  do  that  by  others,  which  might 
be  done  by  himself.  1849  MACAULAY  /-list.  Eiig.  vii.  1 1.  205 
He  could  not  safely  venture  to  outrage  all  his  Protestant 
subjects  at  once.  1884  Afanch.  Exam.  29  May  4/7  The 
demand  for  advances  will  exceed . .  the  sum  which  the  State 
can  safely  or  conveniently  lend. 
b.  \\ithoutriskofeiror. 

c  '350  Will.  Palerne  3051  But  saufly  bis  may  [i]  seye  & 
be  sobe  proue.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  33  For  o  thin.qe, 
sires,  saufly  dar  I  seie.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  308  Hot  I  dar 
saufly  make  an  oth,  Mi  ladi  was  me  nevere  loth.  1573 
T.  CARTWRIGHT  Reply  to  Whitgift's  AHSIV.  17  Howe  can 
we  doe  safelyer  then  to  follow  the  Apostles  customes?  1647 
GREAVES  Roman  Foot  103  Therefore  wee  may  the  safelier 
give  credit  to  them.  1710  AUDISON  Tatlcr  No.  250  P  i,  I  can 
safely  say,  I  acted  according  to  the  best  of  my  Understand- 
ing. 1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Rejl.  (1848)  I.  26  Such  a  one 
isafcliest  spoken  of  by  the  neuter  pronoun).  1875  T.  \V. 
HIGGINSON  Hist.  U.  S.  xxxii.  328  We  can  safely  assume 
something  more  than  this. 

1 3.  In  safe  confinement  or  custody.   06s. 

c  1420  Knit  429  All  his  prisoneris  weren.. brought  into  the 
Toure  of  London,  to  kepe  hem  there-ynne  saufly.  1505 
Mem.  Hen.  I-' 1 1  (Rolls)  268  That  he  shuld  resayve  and 
savely  kepe  the  said  rebell.  1601  SIIAKS.  Alts  H'eil  IV.  i. 
104  He  keepe  him  darke  and  safely  lockt.  1611  lilULE  Acts 
xvi.  23  Charging  the  laylour  to  keepe  them  safely. 

t  4.  With  confidence  or  assurance.   Ol>s. 

1609  BIULE  (Douay)  2  Kings  xvi.  Comm.,  King  David 
was  here  abused  by  false  information  :  to  which  he  ought 
not  so  safely  to  have  geven  credite.  1674  CAM  WON  Art  of 
Descant  58  Doing  that  safely  and  resolutely  which  others 
attempt  timorously  and  uncertainly. 

Safeness  (s?-fnes).  [-NESS.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  safe  (in  various  senses). 

"  "375  Cursor  .If.  18742  (Fairf.)  petober[man]  vs  come  fra 
heyuen  toure  pat  bro^t  us  sauenes  &  socoure.  c  1440 
I'romp.  Pail'.  440/2  Saafnesse,  or  salvacyon,  salvacio. 
IS3OPALSGR.  265/2  Safenesse,  jaw?^f.  1607  MARKHAMGiZvzA 
i.  (1617)  69  Besides  the  safenesse  and  no  danger  in  the  cure. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  651  Neither  is  this 
Haven  famous  for  the  secure  safeness  thereof.  1639  FULLER 
Holy  War  in.  xiii.  (1640)  130  The  nearnesse  of  the  way  is 
to  be  measured  not  by  the  shortnesse  but  the  safenesse  of  it. 
1685  BAXTER  Parafhr.  N.  T.  2  Tim.  ii.  3  The  Life  of  a 
Minister  or  Bishop  is  not  a  Life  of  Ease,  and  Idleness,  and 
Safeness.  1688  SOUTH  Serin,  xii.  (1697)  I.  546  If  a  Man 
should  forbear  his  Food,.,  till  he  had  Science  and  Certainty 
of  the  Safeness  of  what  he  was  going  about,  he  must 
starve,  and  die  Disputing.  1889  Spectator  28  Dec.,  He 
must  be,  first  of  all,  a  man  of  sure  judgment,  or  the  public 
will  not  trust  him  long,  they  discerning  the  quality  we  call 
'safeness '  clearly  enough. 

Safer,  obs.  form  of  SAVIOUR,  SAVOUR. 

Safer  Sc.  =  so  far  adv. :  see  So. 

Safer(e,  Saferay,  obs.  ff.  SAPPHIRE,  SAVORY. 

Saferen,  -erne,  -ero(u)n,  obs.  ff.  SAFFRON. 

Safety  (st'-fti).  Forms  :  3-4  sauvete,  savte, 
4-5  savetee,  sawete,  savite,  -yte,  4-6  savete,  5 
salvetee,  6  savity,  salvetie ;  4-5  safte(_e, 
sawfte,  (5  saefte),  4-6  saufte,  5  .5V.  saifte,  6 
safitie,  safetye,  saulftie,  saulfty(e,  saufftye, 
sauftie,  salf(e)ty,  Sc.  saiftie,  6-7  safetie,  saftie, 
7  safty,  6- safety,  [a.  F. sauvet4{\ ith  c.  salvetet), 
ad.  med.L.  salvilat-etn,  f,  salv-us  SAFK.  Cf.  Pr. 
salvetat,  sanbetatt  Sp.  salvedad.] 

.Scanned  by  Spenser  (and  in  Shaks.  Ham.  i.  iii.  21  Qq.)  as 
a  trisyllable. 

1.  The  state  of  being  safe  ;  exemption  from  hurt 
or  injury ;  freedom  from  danger.  Phr.  in  safety. 

Committee  of  Safety  :  a  body  of  23  members  appointed  in 
Oct.  1659  by  the  parliamentary  army  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment_of  Kngland  during  the  interregnum  following  the 
practical  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell. 

13. .  E.  E.  A/lit.  P.  I!.  489  pat  was  be  syngne  of  sauyte 
bat  sende  hem  oure  lorde.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  ill.  183 
And  he  eftyr  his  mengje  raid  ;  And  in-till  saufte  thaim  led. 
c  X3^°  Si*  Fentmb.  3410  pay  bub  in  sauete.  c  1450  Merlin 
xvii.  272  The  lorde  of  palerne.  .shall  lede  the  pray  to  saftee. 
1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Ps.  iv.  8  For  it  is  thou  Lorde  onely, 
that  makest  me  dwell  in  safetye.  1590  SPENSER  F.  O.  u. 
xii.  17  Here  now  behoueth  vs  well  to  auyse,  And  of  our 
safetie  good  heede  to  take.  1611  BIBLE  Prov.  xi.  14  In  the 
multitude  of  counselors  there  is  safetie.  1617  MORYSON 
/tin.  I.  243  Merchants,  passengers  and  drivers  of  loaded 
Camels,  keeping  together  for  safety  against  theeves.  1651 
HOBBES  Leviatk.  II.  xvii.  87  In  those  things  which  concerne 
the  Common  Peace  and  Safetie.  1639  WHITELOCKE 


duty.. not  to  hazard  the  safety  of  the  Community. 
C.  J.  A_N 


1856 


OERSSON  Lake  Ngami  9, 1  arrived  late  in  the  evening 
at  our  hotel,  where  they  nad  begun  to  entertain  some  doubt 
of  my  safety.     1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  vii.  48  The  least  pre- 
sence of  mind  would  be  sufficient  to  place  him  in  safety. 
Proverb.    There  is  safety  in  numbers. 

fb.  Salvation  (of  the  soul).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13093  Yee  ask  him  if  he  be  bat  gom  pat 
for  man  sauuete  suld  com.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxii. 
(Laurentius)  376  Lord  Ihesu,  bat  dengnit  before  oure  sawfte 
to  mane  be.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6869  For  her  soules  savetee. 
1675  M.  CLIFFORD  Hum.  Reason  32  Those  whose  Ignorance 
in  these  matters  has  been  invincible,  they  left  to  the  hands 
of  God,  without  declaring  a  definitive  Opinion  either  of 
their  safety  or  perdition. 

fc.  With  (the}  safety  of ':   without  damage  to, 
preserving  .  ,  unhurt.   Obs. 

1619  in  Eng.  $  Germ,  (Camden)  10  The  King  my  master 


SAFETY. 

piofesseth  he  could  neither  with  the  saftie  of  his  honor  or 
conscience  leave  them  to  be  consumed  by  the  sword.  1633 
MARMION  Antiynaty  HI.  i.  (16411  E  4  b,  I  am.  .a  kindc  of 
lawlesse  Justicer, .  .that  will  kill  any  man  with  my  safety 
1640  SHIRLEY  St.  Patrick  m.  ii,  That  I  with  safetie  of  thy 
sence,  Emeria,  Might  visit  thee. 

t  d.  Sometimes  //.  ^  the  safety  of  more  than  one 
person.     (In  quot.  1605  ?  =  occasions  of  safety.) 

1605  SHAKS.  Afacb.  iv.  iii.  30  Let  not  my  lealousies  be 
your  Dishonors,  But  mine  owne  Safeties.  16..  C  tuny  Chase 
I.  IPercy  MS.),  God  prosper  long  our  noble  king,  our  lifTes 
and  saftyes  all !  1686  PLOT  Stajfordsh.  439  To  attend  his 
or  their  own  safeties,  every  one  at  his  pel  ill.  a  1774  GOLDS.M. 
tr.  Scarron's  Com.  Rom.  (1775)  II.  55  But  still  a  more  pre- 
dominant regard  to  their  safeties,  obliged  him  to  spend  all 
his  time  in  spurring,  .his  own  and  his  mistress's  beast.  1814 
SCOTT  Lit.  of  Isles  in.  xxviii,  To  Allan's  eyes  was  harder 
task,  The  weary  watch  their  safeties  ask. 

fe.  1'hr.  To  be  safety  =  \.o  be  safe  (for).  Obs. 

1596  Si'KSSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  623/1  The  Irish 

were  not  ameanable  to  lawe,  soe  as  it  was  not  safetye  for 

the  townesmen  togoe  to  them  foorth  to  demaund  theyrdelt. 

tf.  A  deliverance  or  rescue  from  peril.  Obs.  rare. 

1657  HEYLIN  Eccl.  Vind.  u.  i.  §  10.  in  Noah.. offered  unto 

God  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving . .  for  so  miraculous  a  safety. 

g.   Billiards.  See  quot.  1884.     Also  attrib. 

1873  BLNNKTT  Milliards  386  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 

judgment,  when  to  play  for  a  score,  and  when  to  play  fur 

safety.  _  1884  \V.  COOK  Billiards  12  When  a  player,  instead 

of  playing  to  score,  plays  to  leave  some  position  in  which 

his  opponent  will  be  unable  to  score  in  his  next  stroke,  he 

is  said  to  play  for  safety.     1897  H'cstm.  Caz.  18  Feb.  9/1 

By  some  judicious  safety-  play  [he]  succeeded  in  reaching 

his  points  without  allowing  his  opponent  to  improve  his 

position. 

t  2.  Close  custody  or  confinement.  Obs. 
1338  K.  BRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  236  pe  mayden  Edward 
tpke,  als  he  was  fulle  curteys,  In  saufte  did  hir  loke.  1592 
SHAKS.  Rom.  ff  Jul.  v.  iii.  183  Hold  him  in  safety,  till  the 
Prince  come  hither.  1595  —  John  IV.  ii.  158  Away  with 
him  !  imprison  him  ;. .  Deliuer  him  to  safety. 

1 3.  A  means  or  instrument  of  safety  ;  a  protec- 
tion, safeguard.  Obs. 

''"375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxviii.  (Margaret)  362  For  bis 
payne  bat  done  is  to  me  be  saufte  of  my  saule  sal  be.  1399 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  451/2  Syche  Juggement.  .os  inyght  be 
savete  and  seurtee.  .to  the  Kynges  hegh  Estate.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  xni.  viii.  623  'He  that  suffred  vpon  the 
crosse..he  be  vnto  yow  good  ccnduyte  and  saufte.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  tlercsbafh's  Husb.  i.  (1586)  12  Beside,  the  parget, 
ting  or  seeling,  is  a  good  safetie  against  fyre.  Ici&a  in 
Rye  Cramer  p.  Ixii,  The  said  Peere . .  will . .  in  tyme  be  made 
a  very  competent  harborough  or  safetie  to  the  Coast  men., 
and  a  sound  safetie  to  the  Towne.  1689-90  TE.MTLE  Pop. 
Discontents  Wks.  1731  I.  260  The  first  Safety  of  Princes  and 
States,  lies  in  avoiding  all  Councils  or  Designs  of  Innova- 
tion in  Ancient  and  Established  Forms  and  Laws.  1713 
STEELE  Englishm.  No.  52.  334  Political  Fear  and  Aversion 
..is  generally  the  Safety  of  a  People.  1793  S.MEATON  Etiy- 
stone  L.  §  332  Two  lights,  .not  only  of  great  benefit,  but  an 
absolute  safety  to  all  navigatois  on  that  coast. 

f4.  Used  in  active  sense:  The  action  of  saving. 
a.  Sc.  Protection.  Under  safety  of,  under  pro- 
tection of.  for  the  safety  of,  in  order  to  save  or 
avert.  Obs. 

1465  in  Exch.  Rolls  Kcotl.  VII.  321  note,  For  saufte  of  his 
lyffe.  CI470  HENRV  Wallact\\\.  038  To  saiff  his  lyff  thre  jer 
he  duelt  in  But ;.  .Wndir  saifte  offjamys  than  lord  Stewart. 
1504  in  Cliarlers,  etc.  Edinb.  11871!  188  For  recovering, 


sauftie  of  the  inconvenient  and  danger  quhilk.  .wes  lyke  to 
follow,  enterit  ane  servand  of  his  awm  in  Ingland. 
f  b.  Saving  (of  money).   Otis,  rare  ~  *. 

1540  LATIMER  ind  Serm.  lief.  Edw.  17,  D  iij,  But  I  feare 
one  thynge,  and  it  is :  lest  for  a  salfetyof  a  lytle  money,  you 
wyll  put  in  chauntrye  Pryestes,  to  saue  theyr  petitions. 

6.  The  quality  of  being  unlikely  to  cause  or  occa- 
sion hurt  or  injury;  freedom  from  dangerousness; 
safeness.  With  safety,  without  occasioning  danger 
or  risk. 

1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  f.el.  la  Miss  S.  CAlsuvll 
i  Apr.,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  of  the  safely  of  the  experi- 
ment. 1806  Med.  Jml.  XV.  386  If  these  incisions  into  the 
abdomen  can  be  made  with  safety.  1816  BUDDLE  Let. 


4/3,  1  nave  tound  It  necessary  never  to  go  out  shooting  with 
a  miscellaneous  lot  of '  young  men  from  town ',  until  I  have 
had  a  report . .  as  to  their  safety  in  the  field. 
b.  Sureness,  steadiness.     ?  ttonce-ttse. 
1841  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  viii. 
1 19,  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  a  very  active  person . .  with 
great  fearlessness  and  safety  of  foot  and  limb. 

6.  Engineering,   fac/or  or  coefficient  of  safety : 
see  quots.     (Cf.  safe  load,  SAFE  a.  14.) 

1858  RANKINE  Alan.  Affl.  Mechanics  §  247.  274  Factors 
of  Safety  are  of  three  kinds.  1868  HUMBER  Strains  in 
Girders  56  Coefficients  of  Safety  are  numbers  representing 
the  proportions  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  materials  to  the 
strains  that  can  safely  be  brought  upon  them.  1891  ANGLIN 
Design  Structures  17  The  ratio  of  the  ultimate  strength  to 
the  working  strength  is  termed  the  factor  of  safety  of  the 
material. 

7.  Patent  Safety  (Cab):  the  original  HANSOM  CAB, 
which  was  furnished  with  a  contrivance  to  prevent 
an  upset  if  the  cab  tilted  up  or  down. 

1851  Frasers  fTag.  XLIII.  308/2  Hansom's  Patent  Safety. 
1864  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Mattic  II.  25  Dodging  the  policeman 
behind  a  Patent  Safety.  1882  Builder  8  July  44/1  The 
'Patent  Safety  Cab'. 


SAFETY-PIN. 

8.  In  full  safety-bolt.  A  contrivance  for  locking 
the  trigger  of  a  gun,  so  as  to  prevent  accidental 
discharge.  Also,  a  gun  fitted  with  this  contrivance. 
1881  GKEENER  Gun  332  The  safety  is,  fixed  upon  strap  of 
break-off.  Ibid.  344  A  safety  bolt  is  fixed  to  this  gun, 
which  bolts  the  scears  to  the  triggers.  1884  St.  James's 
Gaz.  25  Aug.  6/2  The  old  safety-bolts,  .were  never  very 
general  favourites.  1892  GREENER  Breech' Loader  36  A 
safety,,  .which  bolts  the  triggers  effectually. 

0.  In  full  safety  bicycle.  The  type  of  bicycle  now 
in  use,  differing  from  the  old  *  Ordinary  *  in  the 
lower  position  of  the  saddle,  whereby  greater 
safety  is  afforded  to  the  rider. 

Some  of  the  earlier  'safeties'  had  a  geared  front  driving- 
wheel  still  much  larger  than  the  trailing-wheel.  In  the  pre- 
sent form  the  driving  wheel  is  behind,  and  the  two  wheels 
are  equal  in  diameter. 

1877  Bicycle  jfrnl.  4  May  16  Advt.,    The  'Challenge' 
Bicycle,  and  the 'Safety'  Bicycle.     1884  GKJHFIN  Bicycles 
ofYr.  82  The  Devon  Safety  Roadster... One  of  the  oldest 
and  simplest  of  safety  bicycles.     1885  Field  31  Jan.  121/3 
Advt.,  The  Club  Safety  has  been  constructed  so  as  to  con- 
tain all  the  merits  of  existing  '  Safeties  '. 
1O.  attrib.   Used  very  freely  since  c  1800  as  a 
specific  designation  for  contrivances  for  ensuring 
safety,  or  for  implements,  machines,  etc., constructed 
with  a  view  to  safety  in  use  ;   as  safety  arch,  bell, 
belt)  buoy,  car,  cartridge,  gun^  hook,  ktel^  lintel^  lock, 
plug,  raily  rein,  etc. ;  safety  bicycle  (see  sense  9) ; 
fsafety  boat,  a  life-boat;   safety  bolt  (see  sense 
8) ;  safety  cab  (see  sense  7) ;  safety  cage,  (a)  the 
wire  guard  of  a  safety  lamp  ;    (/>_,  a  miner's  cage 
fitted  with  apparatus  to  prevent  its  falling  if  the    ; 
rope  breaks;  safety  car  (see  quota.};   safety  dis- 
tance, the  distance  which  suffices  to  ensure  safety;    I 
safety  fuse,  a  fuse  which  can  be  ignited  at  a  safe    j 
distance  from  the  charge;  safety  lamp,  a  miner's    j 
lamp  the  flame  of  which  is  so  protected  that  it  will    i 
not  ignite  fire-damp  (the  kind  best  known  is  that    J 
invented  by  Sir  II.  Davy) ;  also  called  t  safe  lamp    j 
(see  SAFE  a.   14)  and  f  safety  lantern;    safety 
match,  one  which  ignites  only  when  rubbed  on  a    : 
prepared  surface  ;   safety  tube,  a  tube  specially 
contrived  to  furnish  outlet  or  inlet  for  gases,  etc. 
Also  SAFETY-FIX,  SAFETY-VALVE. 

1850  ()GiLViK,*Safety-ar<, /*,  a  discharging  arch.  1875  KNIGHT     i 
Diet.  Mech.  2015-18  *Sa/ety-be<imt&c.     1875  Encycl.  Brit. 
1 1 1.  539  '2  *Safety  bell  on  swinging  coil  (fastened  to  shutters     ' 
ordoors>.  1858  SlMMOHDS  .£?&/.  Trade,  *  safety-belt,*  Safety-     \ 
buoy,  a  swimming  belt  or  buoy,  intended  as  a  protection     | 
from  drowning.    1830  Hr.  MARTIKKAU  Hist.  Peace  (1877) 
III.  iv.  xiv.  155  Lionel  Lukin,  the  inventor  of  the  ^safety-     ; 
boat.     1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1079  This  lamp  gives  so  little     : 
li-ht  as  to  tempt  rash  men  to  remove  its  *safety.cage.    1867 
\V.  \V.  SMYTH  Coal  ^  Coal-mining  172  A  number  of  inven-     ; 
lions,  to  which  the  name  of  safety-cage,  in  French  para- 
chute,  has  been   applied.     1840  TANNER  Canals   <V    Rail 
Roads  U.S:  258  *  Safety  car,  a  machine  which  follows  or 
precedes  rail-road  cars  in  their  passage  of  inclined  planes, 
and  prevents  their  descent  in  case  of  accident  to  the  ma- 
chinery, or  otherwise.  1881  RAV.MONU  Mining  Gloss.,  Safety- 
car.  See  Barney.   1881  GRKENKRC?//;*  505  "Safety  cartridges. 
1838  MARY  HOWIIT  Birds  <y  Fl.,  House-Sparrow  iv,  He 
knows  the  *  safety-distance  to  an  inch,     1906  IVestiit.  Ga^. 
5  -May  3/1  Two  motor-omnibuses  require   46ft.  of  street 
with  a  safety  distance  of  18  ft.  between  each  of  the  two 
omnibuses.    1839  DE  LA  BECHE  Rep.Geol.  Cornwall, e\.c.xv.     j 
575  Accidents,  however,  are  frequent. .notwithstanding  the 
invention  of  the  *safety-fuse.  1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  25  Au?. 
6/2  *Safety-guns.  .have  now  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch 
of  perfection.     1875  R.   F.   MARTIN  tr.  Havn-s"   Winding 
Mach.  95  Good  *safety  hooks  will  hold  up  the  cage,  but 
they  allow  the   rope   to  be   hurt.     1874  THEARLE  Naval 
A  re/tit.  53  The  late  Mr.  Lang  introduced  what  were  term-d 
'  ^safety  keels  '  and  are  now  known  as  '  thick  garboards  '. 
1816  WALDIK  Let.  25  Mar.  in  Paris  Life  Davy  (1831)  II.  no     i 
The  great  and  important  discover^  of  your  *Safety-la-np     , 
for  exploring  mines  charged  with  inflammable  gas.     1815     , 
DAVY  in  Phil.  Trans.  CVl.  14  The  second  "safety  lantern     ' 
that  I  have  had  made  is  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  first. 
1850  OGILVIE,  *  Safety-lintel,  a  name  given  to  the  wooden 
lintel  which  is  placed  behind  a  stone  lintel,  in  the  aperture 
of  a  door  or  window.   1863  AUKL  in  Lond.  etc.  P kilos.  Mag. 
Nov.  357  Varieties,  .of  so-called  '  *safety  matches'.     i865 
BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sei.  etc.  s.v.  Lucifers,  Such  matches, 
as  not  being  affected  by  accidental  friction,  and  as  being 
free  from  poison,  are  called  safety  matches.     1828  Lights 


1841  BRANOE  Clam.  (ed.  5)480  The  escape  of  any  uncondensed 
gas  [should  be]  provided  for  by  a  'safety-tube. 

Sa-fety-pin. 

1.  A  pin  for  fastening  clothing,  bent   back  on 
itself  so  as  to  form  a  spring,  and  with  a  guard  or 
sheath  to  cover  the  point  and  prevent  its  accidental 
unfastening.     In  Arclissalogy,  a  fibula  or  brooch 
made  on  the  same  principle. 

1857  Prov.  Patent  Specif.  No.  134  Imp'ts  in  safety  pins. 
t88o  DAWKINS  E,irly  Man  388  The  peculiar  brooch  made 
of  twisted  wire,  of  the  '  safety  pin  '  kind,  so  abundant  in  the 
htruskan  tombs  of  Uologna.  i88>  A.  J.  EVANS  in  A  rcte- 
alagM  XLVIII.  100  As  an  example  of  a  Roman  safety-pin 
IhKjioula,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  is  altogether  unique. 

2.  A  pin  used  for  fastening,  locking,  or  securing 
some  part  of  a  machine. 

1878  N.  Amcr.  Ka>.  CXXVII.  387  Some  say  that  the 
Russians  had  neglected  to  take  out  the  safety-pins,  thus 
tnvng  the  torpedoes  as  it  were  on  half-cock.  1884  F.  J. 


30 

BRITTEN  H-'atck  fy  Clockin.  143  The  object  of  the  safety-pin 
is  to  prevent  the  wheel  being  unlocked  except  when  the 
impulse  pin  is  in  the  notch  of  the  lever.  1884  KNIUHT  Diet. 
Mech.  Suppl.,  Safety  Pin,  a  temporary  pin  in  a  percussion 
fuse,  to  prevent  the  plunger  from  striking  accidentally 
against  the  percussion  powder.  1896  U'cstm.  Gaz.  9  June 
4/4  Lifting  the  cotter,  or  safety  pin,  which  locked  the  bolt. 

Sa-fety-valve. 

1.  A  valve  in  a  steam-boiler  which  automatically 
opens  to  permit  steam  to  escape  when  the  pressure 
is  becoming  dangerous.  Also,  a  similar  valve 
opening  inwards,  to  admit  air  when  a  partial 
vacuum  has  been  formed. 

1815  .1.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $  Art  II.  134  The  safety- 
valve.. is  loaded  so  that  the  steam  escapes  when  it  is 
stronger  than  the  engine  requires.  1832  BABBAGK  Econ. 
Manuf.  ii.  (ed.  3)  26  The  boiler  of  a  steam  engine  some- 
times bursts  even  during  the  escape  of  steam  through  the 
safety-valve. 

trans/.  1830  LYKU,  Prt'nc.  Geol.  I.  371  The  volcanos  in 
different  parts  of  this  island  are  observed,  .to  be  in  activity 
by  turns,  one  vent  often  serving  for  a  time  as  a  safety-valve 
to  the  rest.  1876  C.  I>.  WARNER  ll'int.  Nile  i.  22  The  vol- 
canic islands  which  serve  as  chimneys  and  safety-valves  to 
this  part  of  the  world. 

2. _/?£".  An  opening  or  channel  for*  letting  ofl"  steam', 
giving  vent  to  excitement,  getting  rid  of  a  danger- 
ous excess  of  energy,  or  the  like. 

1818  LA nv  MORGAN  Autolnog.  (1859)  172  Our  hereditary 
nobility  have  safety-valves  in  their  rank,  and  in  the  offices 
of  which  they  are  the  inheritors  in  church  and  state.  1825 
HONK  Every -day  JKk.  I.  1344  As  a  sort  of '  safety  valve',., 
recourse  is  had. .to  the  flinging  about  of.  .cabbage  stalks. 
1835  MAKKYAT  Olla  Podr.  xix,  I  am  convinced  that  they 
\sc.  public  lotteries]  were  beneficial,  acting  as  safety-valves 
to  the  gambling  spirit  of  the  nation.  1861  M.  ARNOLD  P?p. 
Kdnc.  France  183  What  a  safety-valve  to  the  high  pressure 
of  a  compulsory  system  is  here  !  1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist. 
III.  xviii.  276  Commercial  activity,  .was.  .a  safety-valve  for 
energies  shut  out  of  their  proper  sphere. 

t  Safe  ward.  Obs.  [WARD  si.]  Safe-guard, 
safe -keeping. 

1398  TKEVISA  Barth.  De  /'.  K.\.  viii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  The 
ye  litldes. .  reulen  and  hilen  and  gouerne  fc>e  yen  in  saue 
warde  [L.  tuta  custodia}.  1414  in  I* roc.  Privy  Council 
(1834)  II.  142  That,  .the  sauf  warde  of  alle  youre  [?  realm] 
be  wel  and  suftissantly  purveied.  t  1420  Avoiv.  Artfi.  xxx, 
Inne  saue-ward  that  byurde  bryjte  I'o  Carlele  to  bringe. 
1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  vi.  (1883)  129  To  putte  hyt  in  seure 
and  sauf  warde  and  kepynge. 

Safewr,  obs.  form  of  SAPPHIRE. 

Saff.e,  obs.  forms  of  SAFE,  SAVE. 

Saffage,  obs.  form  of  SAVAGE  a. 

SafFer(e,  obs.  forms  of  SAPPHIRE,  ZAFFRE. 

Saffern,  -eron,  obs.  and  dial,  forms  of  SAFFRON. 

Saffi,  variant  of  SAPHIE,  amulet. 

Saffian  (soe'fian).  Forms:  6  saphian,  -ion, 
8-  saffian,  [a.  Russ.  ca(J>bHm>,  corruptly  a.  Rou- 
manian saffian,  a.  Turkish  (Persian)  uUxi** 
sa\tiyan.  Cf.  tier,  saffian.]  A  leather  made  from 
goatskins  or  sheepskins  tanned  with  sumach  and 
dyed  in  bright  colours.  Also  saffian  leather, 

1591  G.  FLETCHER  Rtisse  Coimmv.  xix.  74  Whither  the 
Russe  marchants  trade  for  raw  silks, ,  syndon,  saphion,  skins, 
and  other  commodities.  Ibid,  xxviii.  114  His  buskins.. are 
made  of  a  Persian  leather  called  Saphian.  1796  MORSK 
Atner.  Geog.  II.  460  The  skins  of  these  sheep,  and  skins  of 
goats,  are  used  in  making  Saffian  and  Morocco  leather. 
1834-6  P.  BARLOW  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  551/2 
A  valuable  Saffian  or  dyed  Maroquin  leather,  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Turkey,  is  prepared  at  Astracan  and  m  other 
parts  of  Asiatic  Russia.  1882  J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XIV.  388/1  The  Germans  distinguish  between  saffian  and 
morocco,  including  under  the  former  term  leather  tanned 
with  sumach,  and  dyed  bright  colours  without  previous 
stuffing  with  fats. . .  Saffians  are,  according  to  this  classifica- 
tion, the  leathers  principally  used  for  bindings  and  fancy 
purposes. 

Safflor(e,  obs.  forms  of  SAFFLOWER. 

Safflorite  (sarflorait).  Min.  [a.  G.  safflorit 
0835)1  f-  safflor  SAFFLOWER:  see  -ITE1.}  An 
orthorhombic  arsenide  of  cobalt  and  iron. 

1852  BROOKE  &  MILLER  Phillips*  Introd.  Min.  146.  1862 
DANA  Min.  263. 

Safflower  (sx'ikuw).  Forms:  a.  6  corruptly 
samfleure,  -floure ;  0.  7  saf(f )lore,  (erron.  sal- 
fore),  S  saf(f)lor;  7.  7  safflowr,  saflower, 
8  saff-flower,  8-  safflower;  8.  8-9  safflow. 
[a.  Du.  saffloer(s  =  G.  safflor,  a.  OF.  saffleur, 
"•«;•,  a.  early  It.  saffiore,  also  asfiore,  trs/rofe,  , 

' ',  etc.  (Yule).  The  ultimate  source  is  obscure : 
the  Arabic  Ju£.  e-uffur  is  prob.  a  foreign  word 
assimilated  to  Ju>\  acfar  yellow. 

The  form  has  been  influenced  by  association  with  the  | 
words  saffron  (F.  snfran)  and  Jlowcr  (\\..ftorc,  ^.fleitr}\  | 
although  safflower  is  a  wholly  different  plant  from  saffron,  i 
the  former  was  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  latter  in  \ 
medicine,  whence  the  name  bastard  saffron.] 

1.  The  dried  j>etals  of  the  Carthamus  tinctorius 
(see  2),  also  the  (red)  dye  produced  from  these 
petals.  Used  in  the  preparation  of  rouge. 

a.  1*83  L.  M[ASCALL]  tr.  Rk.  Dyeing  2O  Vee  shall  take  one 
pound  of  samfleure  and  let  it  soke  halfe  a  day  [etc.).     /bitt.t    ' 
Samftoufe. 


SAFFEON. 

y.     166.  PETTY  Hist,  Dycing  in  Sprat  HUt.  Roy.  Soc. 

(1667)208  This  Mather  ..dyeth  on  Cloth  a  colour  the  nearest 

to  our  Bow-dye,..  the  like  whereof  Safflowr  doth  in  Silk. 

1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  385  Then  take  the  safflower 

out  of  the  bag.    1836-41  BKANDE  Chem.  (ed.  5)  1113  Safflower 

contains  two  colouring  matters,  a  yellow  and  a  red.     1877 

!    O'NEILL  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  571/2  Specimens  of  mummy 

i    cloth  of  a  reddish  colour  appeared  to  have  been  dyed  with 

safflower. 

2.  The  thistle-like  plant  Carthamus  tinctorius, 
,    extensively  cultivated  in  Southern  Europe,  Kgypt, 

,    India,  and  China  for  the  dye  obtained  from  its 

flowers  (see  i);  the  seeds  yield  an  oil  used  for  lamps. 

|8.   1762  tr.  Bustling's  Syst.  Geeg,  V.  536  Woad,  saflor,  or 

1    wild-saffron,  and  garden  -fruits. 

y.  1682  S.  WILSON  Ace.  Carolina  18  Sumack  growes  in 
great  abundance  naturally,  so  undoubtedly  would  Woad, 
Madder  and  Sa-  Flower,  if  planted.  1756  Contpl.  Body 
Husb.  535  Saff-flower,  or  Carthamus,  is  culthated  for  the 

I    sake  of  its  flower,  as  the  Saffron  i.s.     1900  Jrnl.  Soc.  Dyers 

|    XVI.  6  Other  Philippine  dye  plants..  are  the  sibucao,  or 

,    sapan  wood,  the  ben,  or  safflower  [etc.]. 

S.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  1^1  In  Oxfordshire,  about  Norton 
and  Asnton,  grows  a  sort  of  herb  that  they  call  Safllow  or 
Bastard  Saffron,  which  the  Dyers  use  for  the  dying  of 

,  Scarlet.  1885  STALLYBRASS  tr.  Hekris  Wand.  Plants  <$• 
Anim.zoi  The  Safflow  or  Zaffer..a  kind  of  thistle  native  to 
the  Kast  Indies. 

3.  attrib. 

1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  'Customs  (1821)  204  The  Seeds  of 
the  Safflower  Plant.  1857  E.  BALFOUK  Cycl.  India  1631 
Safflower  Oil.  Ibid.,  Safflower  Seed. 

llSaffo.  rare-1.  PI.  saffl.  [It.  <a  catchpole,  a 
sergeant1  (Florio,  1598).]  A  bailiff. 

1605  B.  JONSON  I'olpone  nr.  viii.  (1607)  H4  Vrolj>.  Hearke, 
who's  there  ?  I  heare  some  footing,  Officers,  the  Saffi,  Come 
to  apprehend  vs  ! 

t  Saffora.  Obs.  rare.  Also  saphora.  [Of  un- 
known origin.]  =  BARILLA  2. 

a  1618  Rates  Marchandizes  D  2,  Barilia  or  Saphora,  to 
make  glasse.  Ibid.  KS,  Saffora  to  make  Glasse. 

SafForn^e,  obs.  forms  of  SAFFRON. 
Saffrauon  (sorfran^n).     Also  8  saffranoune. 
j    [App.  a  var.  of  F.  safranum  with  the  same  meaning, 
a.  med.L.  safranum  SAFFROX.]   —  SAFFLOWER  i. 
1731   Gentl.   Mag.   I.  451   As   the   Jacol^..  bound   from 
Alexandria  with  Hides,  Coffee,  Saffranon,  &c.  to  Leghorn 
lay  off  Monte  Christo,   the  Saffranon  smothering   in   the 
Hold,  on  opening  the  Hatches  the  Flames  burst  out.    1743 
,    R.  POCOCKE  Egypt  i.  iv.  39  An  export  of  coffee,  senna, 
saffranounes  for  dying,  flax  [etc.].     1834  M'CULLOCH  Diet. 
I    Contttt.  (ed.  2)  1001  The  flowers,  .are  sometimes  sold  under 
;     the  name  of  saffranon. 

SafFre,  variant  of  ZAFFHE. 

iSa'ffred,  a,  ?  Anglo-Irish.  Obs.  In  5  saf- 
fyrred,  6  saufred.  [f.  SAFFB(OJT)  +  -ED  -.]  - 
SAFFRONED. 

1466  Anc.  Ctil.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  326  Ne  woman..  use 
to  werre  saffyrred  smokes  ne  saffyrred  kewryches,  158* 
STANYHi'RST^iw^wi.  (Arb.)  38  The  roabe  pretiouse  colored 
lyke  saufred  Achantus  \croceo  Acantho\.  Ibid.  40  With 
roabs  of  saffrod  [?«<«/  saffred]  Acanthus. 

Saffrene,  variant  of  SAFRENE. 

Saffron  (sae-fran),  sb.  and  a.  Forms:  a.  3  saf- 
fran,  4-5  saflroun,  aaf(f}run.  4-6  safron,  5  saf- 
frorm,  safroun,-ryn,  6saphron,  saffrane.-rone, 
saffroune,  7  safran,  5-  saffron  ;  /3.  5  safforn,  6 
saf^f  )orne,  -erne  ;  7.  5  saferen,  saferoun,  sai- 
pheron,  sapheron(e,  saferou,  safifyronj  5-6  saf- 
feron.  [a.  F.  safran  (i2thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
whence  also  MLG.  safferan,  MDu.  saffraen  (Du. 
saffraaif))  MHG.  saffrdn  (mod.G.  safran).  The 
ultimate  source  is  Arab.  ^\j£j  zac-fanm  (adopted 
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unchanged  in  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Hindustani)  ; 
also  Jewish  Aramaic  wnen  zaC.p6ratta).  The 
Arabic  word  with  prefixed  definite  article,  a;- 
zaefaran,  is  represented  by  Sp.  azafran,  Pg.  afa- 
frao  ;  the  word  without  this  prefix  gives  rise  to  It. 
zafferanQ)  zaffrone,  Pr.  safran^  sap-a.  Cat.  safrd,  ¥. 
safran,  med.L.  safratiti/u,  med.Gr.  £a<£pd?,  mod.Gr. 
vatffpavi)  Russian  iuu()>paH]». 

The  origin  of  Arab.  zaG-faran  is  unknown  ;  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  fa/ra1  fern,  of  a$far  yellow.  The  Turkish 
synonym  ^afnln  (Zenker  ;  given  in  Kedh,  -Wells  only  as  au 
incorrect  pronunciation)  may  however  be  derived  from  this 
adj.,  and  may  be  the  source  of  some  of  the  European  forms.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  An  orange-red  product  consisting  of  the  dried 
stigmas  of  Crocus  sativus  (see  2)t  Now  used 
chiefly  for  colouring  confectionery,  liquors,  etc., 
and  for  flavouring  ;  formerly  extensively  used  in 
medicine  as  a  cordial  and  sudorific. 
Hay  saffron,  cuke  saffron:  see  quot.  1849. 
<i200  Trin.  Coll.  lloin.  163  Hire  winpel  wit  ooer  maked 
geleu  mid  saffran.  a  1350  St.  Stephen  318  in  Horstin. 
Altcngl:  Leg.  (1881)  32  The  ferth  [panier]..ful  of  safron 
semyd  it  right.  ^ySilS  CHAUCER  SirThopas  10  His  heer, 
his  herd  was  lyk  saffroun.  t:  1450  Two  Cookery-oks,  70  Cast 
thereto  Sapheron  and  salt,  c  1460  PlaySacram.  177  Peper 
and  saffyron  and  spycis  smale.  1572  in  Feuillerat  Revels 
Q.  Elis.  (1908)  176  Cloves  and  saferne.  1582  N.  LICIIEHELD 
tr.  CastankedasCon,}.  E.  Ind.  91  A  bason  of  silver  to  wa^i 
liis  hands  in,  full  of  Saforne.  1611  SHAK&  Wint.  T.  iv.  iii. 
48,  I  must  haue  Saffron  to  colour  the  Warden  Pies.  1685 
TEMPLE  £ss.t  Health  Wks.  1731  I.  284  Saffron  is  of  all 
others  the  safest  and  most  simple  Cordial.  1718  PRIOR 
Pleasure  460  Saffron  and  myrrh  are  on  his  garment;,  .shed. 
1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  u3  Syrup  of  saffron,  a  sufficient 


SAFFRON. 

quantity  to  form  an  electuary.  1840  PEREIRA  Elew.  Mat. 
Med.  n.  674,  4,320  flowers  are  required  to  yield  one  ounce 
of  saffron.  1849  BAI.FOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  1068  These  stigmata 
are  either  dried  in  the  loose  state,  forming  Hay  Saffron,  or 
compressed  into  masses,  constituting  Cake  Saffron.  1860 
TRISTRAM  Gt.  Sahara  vii.  119  Saffron. .is  a  grateful  addi- 
tion to  fried,  boiled,  or  stewed. 

Prov.  phrase.   1778  T.  HurCHiNSON  Diary  it  Jan.,  Called 
on  tiliss  whcf  is  as  yellow  as  saffron  with  the  jaundice. 
b.   Indian  saffron  :  turmeric. 

17*7-41  CHAMBKUS  Cyct.  s.  v.  Turmeric,  The  Indians  use 
it  to  dye  their  rice,  and  other  foods,  of  a  yellow  colour; 
whence  some  call  it  Indian  saffron.  1874  Treas.  Bot.  Suppl., 
Saffron  i  Indian,  the  roots  of  various  species  of  Curcuma. 

2.  The  Autumnal  Crocus,  Crocus  salivus,  which 
produces  saffron. 

(1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  645/18  [Nowina  herbarum] 
Hie  crocus,  safurroun.  1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  L  iij  b,  Col- 
chtcon..bryngeth  furthea  whytishe floure  lyke  vntosafforne 
in  the  ende  of  autumne.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  Iv.  216 
Saffron.,  groweth  plentifully  also  in  some  places  of  England 
and  Irelande.  1669  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.,  Aug.  (ed.  3)  23  Note, 
that  English  Saffron  may  be  suffered  to  stand  for  increase 
to  the  third  or  fourth  year.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants 
(1796)  II.  68  Crocus  officinal  is  satt~'us..  .Common  or  au- 
tumnal Saffron.  1782  J.  SCOTT  Poet.  Jl'&s.  113  Cantabrian 
hills  the  purple  saffron  show. 

b.  Bastard  SafTron  =SAFFLOWER  2;  called  also 
American,  Dyer's,  fMock  Saffron.  Meadow  or 
Wild  Saffron,  Colchicitm  aiititmnale.  Spring  Saf- 
fron, *f*  Saflron  of  the  Spring,  Crocus  vemt/s. 
African  or  f  Cape  Saffron,  Lypcria  crocea. 

1548  TURNER  Names  ofllerbes  29  Cnecus..is  called.,  in 
englishe  Uastarde  saffron  or  in ocke -saffron.  Ibid.)  Chol- 
chicuni.. .  It  maye  be  called  in  englishe,  wylde  saffron.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  \.  xxii.  34  The  seede  of  Bastarde  Saffron . . 
is  hoate.  1597  GERAKDE  Herbal  i.  Ixxxi.  126  In  English 
spring  time  Saffrons,  and  vernall  Saffrons.  1599  —  Cata- 
logits  B2  Crocus  vermts^.. Saffron  of  the  spring.  1598 
SYLVESTER  Da  Bartas  u.  i.  in.  furies  178  Colchis'  banefull 
Lilly,  (With  us  Wilde-Saffron).  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort. 
Nov.  79  Flowers  in  Prime..  .Anecnonies,  Meadow  Saffron 
(etc.].  (1711  PETIVF.R  Gazophyl.  vi.  Iviii,  Cape  Saffron  with 
a  knotty  stalk.  1776  WITHKHING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  69 
Spring  Saffron,  or  Crocus.  1866  Trcus.  Bot.  1004/2  Saffron, 
African,  Lypcria  crocea. 

3.  The  orange-yellow  colour  of  saffron  (sense  i). 
1382  WYCLIF  Lam.  iv.  5  That  weren  nurshid  in  faire  clois 

of  saffroun  [Vulg.  qni  nntriebantur  in  croceis}.  1601  SHAKS. 
All's  Well  iv.  v.  2  Your  sonne  was  misled  with  a  snipt 
tafiata  fellow  there,  whose  villanous  saffron  wold  haue  made 
all  the  vnbak'd  and  dowy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour. 
1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  265  ?  9  Aurora.. is  robed  in 
Saffron.  1798  LANDOR  Gebir  n.  212  Go  early,  ere  the  glad- 
some Hours  Strew  saffron  in  the  path  of  rising  Morn.  1895 
YEATS  Wand.  U  sheen  Poems  35  When  the  sun  once  more 
in  saffron  stept. 

4.  Old  Chem.   ~  CROCUS  3. 

1681  tr.  Baton's  Myst.  Pkysuk  Introd.  54  Draw  off  the 
Menstruum,  till  the  Saffron  of  the  Gold  remain  almost  dry. 
1704  J.  HAKRIS  Lex.  Tcchn.  I,  Saffron  of  Steel,  or  Mars. 
See  Crocus  Martis.  Ibid.^  Crocus  Afartis  Astrin^ens^ 
Binding  Saffron  of  Steel.  i7»7-4i  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v., 
Saffron  is  also  a  name  given  to  several  chymical  prepara- 
tions, from  the  resemblance  of  their  colour  to  that  of  the 
vegetable  Saffron,  but  more  usually  called  Croci.  Such 
are  Saffron  of  Venus, . .  Saffron  of  Mars. . .  Saffron  of  Gold, 
1758  RKID  tr.  Macquer's  Chym.  \.  368  Saffron  of  Mars. 
1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  Saffron  of  Antimony.  Sesqui- 
sulphuret  of  antimony. 

5.  Short  for  saffron  butterfly,  moth  :  see  B.  b. 
1829  J.   F.  STEPHF.NS  Catal.  Brit.  Insects  II.   171  Lozo* 

tatniti  croc  f  ana.,  the  Saffron.  1832  J.  RENMIE  Conspect. 
Bntterft.  «$•  M.  i  The  Clouded  Saffron  (Colias  Eansa* 
Fabricius). 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  saffron 
bulb,  colour,  head,  -kiln,  ointment ,  yelloio  (adj.,. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xli.  (1495)  626  Croco- 
magma  is  callyd  the  superflnyte  of  spycery  :  of  the  whyche 
saffron  oynement  is  made.  Ibid.  xix.  xvi.  873  Saffron  colour 
dieth  and  coloureth  humours  and  lycours  more  thanne 
cytryne.  c  1440  Paltaii.  on  Hnsb.  in.  545  Now  saffron 
bulbes  beth  lo  sette  or  sowe.  1725  BRADLEY  Fam,  Diet. 
s.v.,  Saffron-kiln,  a  Kiln  to  dry  Saffron  with,  1728  DOUGLAS 
in  /'////.  Trans.  XXXV.  572  To  take  up  the  Saffron  Heads. 
1832  J.  KKNNIE  Conspect.  Butter/I,  fy  M.  2  Wings.. above 
deep  saffron  yellow. 

b.  objective,  as  saffron-gatherer;  parasynthetic, 
as  saffron-colon  red,  -hiteJ  adjs. 

1548  ELYOT  Dict.t  Crocotularius,  a  dyer  of  "saffron  co- 
loured garmentes,  a  1586  SIDNEY /I  mbfteMi.  11622)  207  But 
(as  the  1'oets  say)  Hymen  had  not  there  his  saffron  coloured 
coat.  1828  STARK  Elent.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  51  Aperture  white, 
and  throat  saffron-coloured.  1856  DEL.AMER  /Y.  Card.  (1861) 
42  The  "saffron-gatherers  in  the  field.  1513  DOUGLAS  AZneis 
vi.  iii.  97  With  'saffron  hewit  frute. 

C.  Special  combinations:  tsaflfrou-bag,  ?a  bag 
in  which  saffron  is  kept;  cf.  5;  saffron  cake, 
(aj  a  cake  flavoured  with  saffron ;  (£)  (see  quot. 
1867,  ^> cake  saffron  in  sense  i) ;  saffron  cordial, 
a  cordial  made  with  marigold-flowers,  nutmeg  and 
saffron ;  saffron  crocus,  the  Crocus  sativits  (see 
a);  f  saffron  cut  a.,  the  designation  of  a  kind 
of  tobacco ;  f  saffron  noble,  ?a  safTron-cake  made 
in  imitation  of  the  coin  ;  f  saffron  sauce,  ? sauce 
flavoured  with  saffron;  saffron-tea,  *  an  infusion  of 
the  flowers  of  Carthamits  tinctoria  [SAFFJ.OWEB  2], 
used  as  a  diuretic  in  febrile  disorders'  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1897);  saffron-thistle  =  SAFFLOWEB  2  (Cent. 
Diet.  1891);  f  saffron-tree,  the  American  hack- 
berry,CV//V  crassifolia  ;  saffron  wood  (see  quot.). 

1508  DUNBAR  Fly  ting  171  Thy  skolderit  skin,  hewd  lyk 
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ane  *saffrone  bag.  1540  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  Life  6,  I  haue 
beene  slaundered  to  preache  that  our  lady  was  but  a  Saffron 
bagge.  1747  MRS.  GLASSF,  Cookery  139  To  make  a  fine 
Seed  or  *Saffron  Cake.  1867  TRISTRAM  Nat.  Hist.  Bible  w 
These  [stigmas  of  the  saffron  crocus]  are  pressed  into  small 
tablets  before  drying,  when  they  form  the  saffron  cake  of 
the  bazaars  of  the  East.  1892  '  Q.'  (QuiLLBR-CoUCH]  Three 
•S/ifys  v.  87  A  slice  o'  saffern-cake,  crowder,  to  stay  ye.  Don't 
say  no.  1728  E.  SMITH  Compl.  Houseiv.  229  The  *Saffron 
Cordial.  1857  HKNFREY  Bot.  §  588  The  *Saffron  Crocus, 
C.  sativns.  1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Counting-ho.  324,  10 
hhds  *saffron  cut  tobacco.  1393  DF.E  Diary  (.Camden)  45, 
I  gave  him  a  *saflfron  noble  in  ernest  for  a  drinkpeny. 
£71480  HENRVSON  Test.  Cress.  421  The  swete  meitis  servit 
in  plalttis  clene,  With  *saipheron  sals  of  an  gude  sessoun. 
1716  Peth-eriana  I.  276  *Saffron-tree,  Celtis  Amer.  fol.  Cltri 
subtus  aureo  frtictu  rubro.  1862  Chavib.  Encycl.  III.  801/1 
The  timber  of  El&otiendron  croccuut,  called  *Saffron-wood 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  much  used  there  in  building 
and  cabinet-making. 

B.  adj.  Resembling  saffron  in  colour.    In  early 
use  al^o,  f  Coloured  with  saffron. 

1567  MAPLET  Cr.  Forest  35  Cammomill.. there  is  three 
kindes  hereof.  One  which  hath  a  Saffron  flower.  1590 
SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  64  Did  this  Companion  with  the 
saffron  face  Reuell  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to  day.  1596 
SPENSER  State  Irel.  \Vks.  (Globe)  622/1  [The  law]  which 
putteth  away  saffron  shirtes  and  smockes.  1632  MILTON 
L' Allegro  126  There  let  Hymen  oft  appear  In  Saffron  robe. 
1697  DRVDEN  SEneid  iv.  840  Aurora  now  had  left  lier 
Saffron  Bed.  1716  GAY  Triria  u.  384  Nor  lazy  Jaundice 
dulls  your  Saffron  Eye.  1871  R.  EI.I.IS  Catullus  Ixviii.  136 
Array'd  in  bright  broidery,  saffron  of  hue.  1873  BLACK  7V. 
Thitle  xxvii,  The  clear  saffron  glory  of  the  western  sky. 

b.  Special    collocations :    saffron    butterfly, 
moth,   collectors'  names   for   certain   lepidoptera 
having  yellow  wings  ;  t  saffron  pear,  a  variety  of 
winter  pear;    saffron  plum,  a  West  Indian  and 
mainland    sapotaceous    tree    {Bumtlia    ntncatct) 
having  a  yellow  fruit. 

1704  PKTIVEK  (iazophyl.  it.  xiv,  Papilio  crocens,  apicilus 
nigricantibus. . .  The  *Saffron  Butterfly.  1829  J.  F.  STEPHENS 
Cat  at.  Brit.  Insects  II.  3  Colitis  Editsa. ..  Clouded  yellow 
or  Saffron  B.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hori.  Oct.  76  Lumbart- 
pear,  Russet-pear,  "Saffron-pear.  i9B4S\RGZWRff.f'0rfsfs 
A7.  Attier.  (ioth  Census  IX.)  103  Huinelia  ciineata. .  .Ants' 
Wood.  Downward  Plum.  *  Saffron  Plum. 

c.  Comb.) as saffron~frw'tedt'-mantled^robed^]?>. 

1558  PKAER  JEneid\\.  Pivb,  Hut  saffronfrutid  \orig.  207 
croceofetn]  bows  the  stubbes  therof  doth  ouerspreede.  1791 
COWPER  Iliad  VIM.  i  The  saffron-mantled  morning  [*IIwy 
KpOKOTren-Aof].  1842-63  I,  WILLIAMS  Baptistery  II.  xxviii. 
(1874)  141  Saffron-rob'd  descending  Charity. 

Saffron  (sre'fran),  v.  rare.  Also  5  saferon, 
safroun,  [f.  SAFFRON  sb.  Cf.  F.  safraner.  med.L. 
saffrandrtj  It.  zafferanaret  Sp.  azafranar.]  trans. 
a.  To  season  with  saffron.  *f  Also_/fif.  b.  To  dye 
with  saffron ;  also,  to  give  a  saffron-yellow  colour  to. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  17  And  in  Latyn  I  speke  a  wordes 
fewe,  To  saffron  \MS.  Bodl.  686  saferon]  with  my  predica- 
cion.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  32  Safroun  It  vvel.  Ibid.  49 
Safrcun  bin  cofynn  a-boue.  1593  DRAYTON  Idea,  Bgleffn, 
(1870)  6  The  lothlie  morpheu  saffroned  the  place.  1622 
T.  STOUGHTON  Chr.  Sacrif.  xii.  166  In  Ireland,  .they  saffron 
all  their  wearing  linnen.  1833  Blacku'.  Mag.  XXXIV. 
540  She  saffrons  the  hills,  and  azures  the  mountains,  to 
delight  him. 

Saffroned  (see  frand),  a.  Forms:  4  saffrunde, 
5  saffrond,  6  safe  rued,  6-7  safrond,  6-  saf- 
froned, [f.  SAFFRON  sb.  or  v.  +  -ED.  Cf.  F. 
safranel\  Coloured  with  saffron,  or  having  the 
colour  of  saffron  ;  also,  flavoured  with  saffron. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  3445  Wymples,  kerchyues, 
sanrundebetyde[orig.  Lesgytnpeitsansisnfronez\.  (11400-50 
Alexander  4600  jour  women  has.  .no  gay  gere  to  glyffe  in 
3our  e}en,  Silke  of  Sipris,  ne  say  ne  saffrond  kellis.  1559 
W.  CdPQHGflAH  Cosmogr.  Glasse  173  Their  shirtes,  and 
smokes  are  saffroned.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's 
Voy,  iv.  xxix.  149  b,  On  their  head  is  a  yelow  Tulbant 
safrond.  1587  MASCALI.  Govt.  Cattle^  Sheep  (1627)  TOO  The 
yellow  sheepe  be  in  Asia,  the  which  they  call  red  Saferned 
sheepe.  1621  I*.  JO.VSON  Gipsies  Mctam.  (1641)  51  Give 
us . .  Ribands,  bells,  and  Safrond  lynnen .  1881  Q.  Rev.  Oct. 
516,  I  saw  seven  hundred  dishes  served..  .Everything  in 
them  was  saffroned  and  peppered.  1903  Kin. ING  5  Nations 
22  In  the  saffroned  bridesails  scenting  all  the  seas. 

t  Sa-ffronish,  a.  06s.    [  +  -ISH.]  =  next. 

1530  PALSGR.  323/1  Safronnysshe  of  the  coloure  of  safrone, 
saffronncnx.  1562  TURNER  Baths  7  Thre  colours  one 
saffronish,  another  rede,  and  the  thyrde  grene.  1699 
EVELYN  Aceiaria  44  Underneath  of  a  pale  saffronish  hue. 

Saffrony  (siwfrani),  a.  rare.  [f.  SAFFRON  sb.  +• 
•Y.]  Of  a  colour  somewhat  resembling  saffron. 

1630  LORD  Haitians  9  This  woman  was  of  complexion 
yealowish  or  Saffrony.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  39/2 
1'he  Agate  is  of  a  Saffrony  or  pale  yellow  colour.  1725 
BRADLEY  Fain.  Dict.s.v.  Jaundice,  The  Yellow  Jaundice 
is  of  a  Saffrony,  or  Lemon  Colour.  1838  GKANVILI.K  Spas 
Germ.  378  The  cheeks,  formerly  tallowish  and  saffrony, 
became  ruddy. 

Saffyr,  Saffyron,  obs.  ff.  SAPPHIRE,  SAFFRON. 

Safir,  Safitie,  obs.  forms  of  SAPPHIRE,  SAFETY. 

Saflor,  Sa-flower,  obs.  forms  of  SAFFLOWEH. 

Safour,  obs.  form  of  SAPPHIRE. 

Safranin  (ssrfranin).  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [f. 
F.  so/ran  SAFFRON  sb.  +  -IN1.]  a.  The  yellow 
colouring  matter  of  saffron,  b.  A  coal-tar  colour 
which  dyes  yellowish-red. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chttn.  V.  145  Safranin  or  Saffron- 
yellow,  .a  colouring  matter  obtained,  though  not  in  the 
pure  state,  from  saffron.  1875  Ibid,  and  Suppl.  io63.S'«/r«- 
nine.  .a  red  dye  prepared  commercially.,  by  treating  aniline 
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i  with  nitrous  acid  [etc.],  1885  GOODAI.R  Physiol.  Bot.  380 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  saframn.  1897  A  llbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
III.  215  Solution  of  safranine. 

Safranophile  (sse-fran^fil),  a.  [Formed  as 
prec.  -f  -PHILE.]  l  Having  an  affinity  for,  or  stain- 

I    ing  readily  with,  safranin  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897). 

1890  in  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet. 

Safrene  (sse'fnh).  Chem,  Alsosaffrene.  [ad. 
I  G.  safren  (Grimaux  and  Ruotte  1869),  f.  (sas)sa- 
I  fr(as}\  see  SASSAFRAS  and -ENE.]  (See  quot.  1897.) 
1872  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  Suppl.  1014  The  hydrocarbon, 
,  snfrene,  has  the  composition  C'^H".  1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) 
1  Safrene..  .A  volatile  compound  obtained  by  the  fractional 
1  distillation  of  sassafras  oil. 

Safrol  (ssrfr^l).  Chem.  [See  prec.  and  -OL.] 
(See  quot.  1897.) 

1872  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  Suppl.  1014  Safrol  is  insoluble  in 
water.  1897  Syd.  Soc.  Le.i;,  Safrol. .  .The  stearuptene  of 
sassafras-oil. ..  It  is  used  therapeutically  in  neuralgic  affec- 
tions ;  and  is  used  also  as  a  perfume  for  soaps. 

Safron,  -oun,  -un,  -yn,  obs.  ff.  SAFFRON. 

Saft,  obs.  f.  saved  (see  SAVE  ».),  SHAFT  ;  Sc.  var. 
SOFT.  Safur,  -yr(e,  obs.  forms  of  SAPPHIRE. 

Sag  (srcg1,  sbJ-  Now  dial.  Also  6-7  sagge. 
[var.  of  SEG,  SEDGE.]  =  SEDGE, 

1531  I-ett.  %  Pap.  Hen.  VIII,  V.  184  Payment  to  James 
Hole  for  sagge.  Ibid.  186  Paide  to  James  Hole,  of  Collam, 
for  saggde  for  the  brykmakrs.  .for  savyng  of  the  hrykkes. 
Paide  to  Mychell  Bynde  for  reede  for  the  snide  brykniakei  s. 
1598  IM.ORIO,  Sermenti . .  flags,  sags,  or  reeds  growing  by  the 
water  side.  i6«;i  T.  UARKKK  Art  of  Angling  (165-$)  9  Lea\re 
about  a  yard,  either  to  tye  a  bunch  of  sags  or  a  bladder  to 
boy  up  the  Fish.  1688  R.  HOI.MK  Armoury  iv.  iv.  (Koxb.) 
299/1  A  Pond  or  pitt  of  water  surrounded  with  Reeds  and 
Sagges  Vert.  1893  P.  H.  EMERSON  Kng.  Lagoons  118  They 
say  eels  are  hid  up  this  weather,  .but  these  weren't.. .  I  think 
they  must  have  worked  out  of  the  sags  (hovers). 

b.  attrib.   and    Comb. ,    as    sag-bed j   -bottomed ', 

-seated;  t  sag-spear,  ?a  'spear'  or  stalk  of  sedge. 

1672  W.   HUGHES  Amer.  Phys.  28  Like  those  Sag-beds 

which  grow  many  together  in  some,  .boggy  places  in  Kng- 

:    land.     1688  R.   HOLME  Armoury  \\\  \.  (Roxb.)  310/2  On 

a  crowne  three  sagge-speares  in  Triangle  O.  tyed  together 

with  a   Rubin    G.   the   ends   extended.     1735   SOMKRVILI.K 

Chase  iv.  396  Ah  !  on  that  yielding  Sag-bed,  see,  once  more 

j    His  Seal  I  view.   ity/oGtoncesiersh.  Gloss. }Sag-seatfdchairt 

;    a  rush-bottomed  chair.     1893  S.  E.  Wore.  Class.  App.,Sagst 

rushes,  used  for  the  seats  of  chairs,  such  chairs  being  called 

'sag-bottomed  chairs'. 

Sag  (saeg),  $b?  [f.  SAG  &.]  The  action  of  sagging. 

1.  Naut.  Movement  or  tendency  to  leeward. 
1580  BURROCGH  in  Haklnyfs  l-'oy.  (1599)  I.  436  It  is  very 

\  necessary  that  you  doe  note  at  the  ende  of  euery  fours 
I  glasses,  what  way  the  shippe  hath  made,.. and  ho\ve  her 
;  way  hath  bene  through  the  water,  considering  withall  for 
the  sagge  of  the  sea  to  leewards,  accordingly  as  you  shall 
,  finde  it  growen.  1882  Daily  Tel.  2  Sept.  (Cassell),  Shoving 
'  through  it  very  slowly,  with  a  surprising  sag  to  leeward. 

2.  In  a  rope,  wire,  etc.  supported  at  two  points  : 
The  dip  below  the  horizontal  line,  due  to  its  weight; 

:    the  perpendicular  distance  from  its  lowest  point 

to  the  straight  line  between  the  points  of  support. 

1861  Ann.  Reg.  73  The  'sag '  or  droop  of  the  cable  from 

j  a  straight  line  is  12  feet.  1889  PREECK  &  MAIKR  Telephone 
136  A  consideration  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  for 

i  telephonic  networks  of  wire  is  the  length  of  the  sag,  or  dip, 
of  the  wires  between  two  supports.  1892  C.  T.  DENT  Jlfflnn- 
taitwering  iv.  104  The  rope.. should  stretch  from  one  waist- 

i    loop  to  the  next  without  any  sag  at  all. 

3.  A  sinking  or  subsidence ;    qnasi-tfMfcr,  a  place 
,    where  the  surface  has  subsided,  a  depression. 

1872   C.   KING  Mountain  Sierra  Nev.  viii.   167  A  gray 
i    canopy  of  cloud  which  stretched  from  wall  to  wall,  hanging 
:    down  here  and  there  in  deep  blue  sags.     1874  RAYMOND 
i    Statist.  Mines  <$•  Mining  324  To  cross  with  pipes  a  '  sag  '  in 
i     the  divide  280  feet  deep  and.. eight  miles  wide  from  one 
!    crest  to  the  other.     1888  'PAIL  CASHING'  Blacksmith  fj 
r'oe  I.  ii.  61  There  was  a  deep  sag  in  the  seat,  which,  how- 
:    ever,  added  to  the  comfort  of  sitting  in  it.     1893  C.  LAP- 
WORTH  in  Proc.  Geoff.  Soc.  689  Where  the  great  continental 
sag  sinks  below  the  ocean  level. 

4.  Comm.  A  decline  in  price. 

1891  Daily  News  4  Mar.  2/2  In  the  American  market 
!    there  is  a  slight  but  general  '  sag '. 

t  Sag,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SAG  t'.]  Hanging  or 
sagging  down.  Also  in  Comb,  sag-bellied. 

'{a  1550  Sehole-ho.  Women  472  in  Hazl.  E,  /'.  /'.  IV.  123 
Put  me  two  bones  in  a  bag. .;  That  doon.holde  it  some  what 
sag,  Shake  it  also,  that  it  may  wag.  1648  HKRRICK  Hesper.^ 
Oberon's  Feast  27  Then.  .He.  .eates  the  sagge  And  well 
bestrutted  Bees  sweet  bagge.  1651  OGILBV  sEsop  (16651 
208  An  old  Sag-bellied  Toad. 

Sag  (sccg),  v.  Inflected  sagged,  sagging. 
Forms :  5-7  sagge,  (6  sacke),  9  sagg,  6-  sag ;  8-9 
dial.  seg(g  (see  E.D.D.).  [First  recorded  in  the 
I5thc.;  the  meaning  (as  well  as  the  1 6th  c.  form  sackt) 
appears  to  point  to  connexion  of  some  kind  with 
mod.Du.  zakken,  MLG.  sacken,  Sw.  sacka,  Norw. 
|  dial,  sakka  to  subside,  settle  down  (also  sakk  sub- 
sidence), Da.  sakke  to  lag  behind  (the  Du.  and  Sw. 
words  have  also  the  nautical  sense  below).  With 
sense  3  cf.  Norw.  dial,  sagga  '  to  walk  heavily  and 
slowly,  as  from  weariness'  (Ross),  for  which  other 
dialects  have  sigga,  sttgga. 

The  Du.,  LG.,  and  Sw.  forms  appear  to  admit  of  no 
etymological  explanation  as  native  words  ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  Norw.  dial,  sakka  may  be  related  to  s*kka  (ON. 
s#kfa>a\  to  SINK.  It  seems  possible  that  the  word  is  origin- 
ally WScandinavian,  and  has  passed  (?as  a  nautical  tenn) 
into  Sw.,  Du.,  \-(  >  ,  and  (perh.  through  LG.)  into  English. 
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On  this  hypothesis  the  representation  of  the  continental    | 
Teut.  i/fc  by  gg  would  be  an  instance  of  the  common  un-    j 
certainty  in  the  phonetic  appreciation  of  foreign  sounds.   It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Norw.  dial,  sagga  abovementioned    , 
is  related  to  the  other  words,  and  whether  its  resemblance 
in  sense  to  the  Eng.  word  is  more  than  a  coincidence.] 

1.  intr.  To  sink  or  subside  gradually,  by  weight 
or  pressure. 

c  1425  Cast.  Persev.  1294  in  Macro  Plays  116  Mankynne 
is  soylyd  &  saggyd  in  synne  !  c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  440/2 
Saggynorsallyn[?>Wsatlyn](satelyn,/'..stytIyn,.S.),«a«<>. 
1599  A.  M.  ir.Gatel/iouer's  Bit.  I'hysicki  96/1  Quilte  the 
bagge  least  the  herbes  sacke  the  one  vppon  the  other.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  492  The  Cherrie  tree  wood  is  firme  and 
fast ;  the  Elme  and  the  Ash  are  tough  ;  howbeit,  they  will 
soone  settle  downward  and  sag,  being  charged  with  an_y 


nj  biay  ii  iuiu  i  ii  is  13  £>_n-"j  i<-»  ik'-— f  -••       •-  —  ...  ,.. 

sagging  downewards.  1881  DARWIN  t-'cg.  Mould  iv.  215  We 
see  in  these  three  sections,  .that  the  old  pavements  have 
sunk  or  sagged  considerably.  1889  Natures  Dec.  103  1  he 
crust  of  the  earth  must  have  sagged  foot  by  foot  as  addi- 
tional feet  of  burdens  were  laid  upon  it. 

b.  Of  a  part  of  the  body  (oocas.  of  a  person)  :  i  o 
droop ;  to  sink  or  hang  down  loosely. 

luiPilfr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  304  b.Thy  blessed  body, 
whiche  synkynge  downe,  sagged  it  honge  by  y«  crosse. 
1561-83  FOXE  A.  fr  M.  n'4/1  At  last  his  feruour  began  to 
grow  cold  and  faint,  &  his  handes  sagjed  downward. 
a  1565  SIR  T.  CHALLONER  tr.  Botth.  \.  metr.  l.  12  in  Q.Ela. 
Englishing  App.  150  Myskynne  do  sagg  inwrinklesslacke, 
my  (Baggy  lymbes  do  tremble.  ij«7  GOLDING  Ovif*  M'*- 
xi  (1593)  263  Appollo  could  not  suffer  well  his  foolish  eares 
to  keepe  Their  human  shape,  but  drew  them  wide,  and 
made  them  long  and  deepe.  And  fild  them  full  of  whitish 
heares,  and  made  them  downe  to  sagge.  159»  NASHE  /. 
PeiiiUsse  B  4  b,  Cheeks  that  sag  like  a  womans  dugs  ouer 
his  chin-bone,  a  1600  DELONEY  TluiiiasofReadiiig(T&-2i\T$ 
It  is,  sir,  your  ill-favoured  great  nose,  that  hangs  sagging 
so  lothsomely  to  your  lips.  1816  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 


tired  and  cross,  and  sat  sleepy  and  sagging  on  his  father's 
knee.  1902  Wtstm.  Gaz.  5  June  2/1  The  head  slowly 
sagged  down  on  to  the  cushions. 

C.  'To  hang  down  on  one  side'  (Phillips,  ed. 
Kersey  1706).  Of  a  garment :  To  hang  unevenly, 
to  slip  out  of  position.  Now  chiefly  dial,  and  U.  S. 
Hence  occas.  of  a  person  :  fTo  wear  '  sagging ' 
clothes,  to  be  dressed  untidily. 

1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  A  26,  Sir  Rowland  Russet- 
coat,  their  dad,  goes  sagging  euery  day  in  his  round  gas- 
coynes  of  white  cotton,  it  hath  much  a  do.. to  keepe  his 
vnthrift  elbowes  in  reparations.  Ibid.  \  3,  A  paire  of  trunke 
slops,  sagging  down  like  a  Shoomaker's  wallet.  1600  SURFLET 
Country  Farm  I.  viii.  32  If  the  croisant  or  bodie  of  the 
moone  hang  sagging.  1611  COTGR.,  Glacer, .  .to  flesh-bast; 
or  stitch  downe  the  lyning  of  a  garment  thereby  to  keepe  it 
from  sagging.  1624  Bp.  HALL  True  Peace-maker  Wks. 
(1625)  541  The  girdle  of  whose  equity  sags  downe  on  that 
side,  where  the  purse  hangs.  1703  T.  N.  City  ff  C.  Pur. 
chaser  29  To  prevent  a  Door  from  sagging,  or  sinking  at 
the  fore  corner.  1854  Miss  BAKER  Northampt.  Gloss.  II. 
193  A  load  of  hay  or  corn  that  is  badly  put  on  the  waggon, 
leaning  on  one  side,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  top-heavy,  is  said  to_ 
sag.  1877  A".  If.  Line.  Gloss.  s.v.,  Rebecca's  made  my_  Sunda* 
goun  sag  sorely.  1878  Masque  Poets  156  His  coat  is  green 
and  sags.  1883  MRS.  ROLLINS  New  Eng.  Bygones  190  It 
[the  bridge]  sags  to  one  side.  1885  Harper's  Mag.  May 
867/r  The.  .gates  sag  apart.  1903  J.  Fox  jun.  Little Shcj-h. 
Killed.  Come  345  The  gate  sagged  on  its  hinges. 

d.  To  bend  or  curve  downwards  in  the  middle, 
from  its  own  weight  or  superincumbent  pressure. 
Said,  e.  g.,  of  a  rope  supported  at  two  points,  of  a 
beam,  plank,  etc.  Naut.  opposed  to  HOG  v.1 

'777  W.  HUTCHINSON  Pract.  Seamanship  13  And  that 
their  bottoms  not  only  hog  upwards,  but  sag  (or  curve) 
downwards,  to  dangerous  and  fatal  degrees.  1819  RAIN- 
BIRD  Agric.  Suffolk  (1849)  298  (E.  D.  D.).  1842  GWILT 
Archil.  §  2031  The  beam  by  its  own  gravity,  .would  have 
a  tendency  to  sag  or  bend  in  the  middle.  Ibid.,  When  the 
rafters  are  of  such  length  that  they  would  be  liable  of  them- 
selves to  sag  down,  supports  ua  are  introduced  at  the  points 
where  such  failures  would  occur.  1859  WHITTIER  Proph. 
Sam.  Seivall  102  Great  beams  sag  from  the  ceiling  low. 
1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop  Rcc.  Ser.  n.  290/1  The  rod 
will  lose  its  straightness,  first  sagging  ill  the  middle,  then 
dropping.  1886  K.S.  MORSE  Jap.  Homes  i.  27  One.,  comes  to 
wonder  why  the  whole  ceiling  does  not  sag. 

transf.  1888  HENLEY Bk.  Verses  152  The  sky  saggs low  with 
convoluted  cloud. 

e.  To  bulge  (out} ;  to  belly  in.    Chiefly  dial. 
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C.  Comm.  To  decline  in  price.   Also  with  down, 

ciway,  off. 

1887  [see  SAGGING///,  a.].  1891  Daily  News  n  May  3/5 
Wheat  . .  further  sagged  down  owing  to  the  increase  in 
amount  on  passage.  1903  Westm.  Gnz.  29  Aug.  7/1  With 
lack  of  support  the  market  has  sagged  away,  and  closes 
some  271.  dil.  below  last  week's  values.  1905  Ibid,  i  June 
o/i  There  are  appreciable  advances  on  the  share  figures  of 
three  months  agoon  those  investments  which  sagged  through 
last  year's  bad  balance-sheets. 

3.  To  drag  oneself  along  wearily  or  feebly.  Also 
U.S.  (see  quot.  :88o). 

1573  TWYNE  /Eneid  x.  E  ej  b,  Encounter  them  at  land 
Whitest  fearful  they  come  forth,  and  their  first  steps  do  sag 
in  sand.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xvi.  219  This  said,  the 
aged  Steed  sagd  sadly  on  alone.  1880  Webster's  Suppl., 


bulged  ,  _ 

Captains  Courageous  108  The  other  half  come  up  sagging 

full  o'  big  uns. 
2.  To  decline  to  a  lower  level,  through  lack  of 

strength  or  effort.   Chiefly  fig.   (Common  in  U.  S.) 
1508  FISHER  Seven  Penit.  Ps.  xxxviii.  Wks.  (1876)   88  Yf 

the  helpe  of  his  grace  be  not  redy  at  all  seasons  we  must 

nedes  sagge  £  bowe.     1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  iii.  10  The 

minde  1  sway  by,  and  the  heart  1  beare.  Shall  neuer  sagge 
with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  feare.  1891  Harper's  Mug. 
Sept.  644/1  Is  she  sagging  towards  Realism  or  rising  to- 
wards Idealism?  i9OaGtLDERSLEEVEinj4»«r.  JrnLPhilol. 
XXIII.  137  Professor  Lawton..says  that  Parmenides  sags 
in  his  flight. 

b.  dial.  'To  decline  in  health;  to  begin  to  show 
signs  of  old  age '  (E.D.D.). 

1784  CUI.LUM  Hist.  Hawsted  iii.  173  He  begins  to  sag. 
To  decline  in  his  health.  1893  ZINCKE  Wkersteadif>\  For 
anything  to  be  over-poised,  or  metaphorically  to  decline  in 
health,  is  to  '  sag '. 


the  horse  sagged  slower  at  every  stride. 

4.  Naut.  Of  a  ship  or  boat :  To  drift,  be  carried 
out  of  the  intended  course.  Chiefly  in  the  phrase 
To  sag  to  leeward. 

1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  93  [In  tacking]  we  did  sagge  upon 
the  maine  rand  of  Ice.  1769  [see  SAGGING  vol.  sb.\  1794 
Rigging  ff  Seamanship  II.  256*  To  Sag  to  leeward,  to 
make  considerable  lee-way.  1849  Blackw.  Mag.  LXVI. 
726  The  want  of  actual  headway  making  the  Indiaman  sag 
dead  away  to  leeward.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Ej:pl.  II.  xxix. 
287  McGary  hung  upon  his  oar,  and  the  boat,  slowly  but 
noiselessly  sagging  ahead.  1892  KIPLING  Harrack-r.  Bal/atls 
206  We're  sagging  south  on  the  Long  Trail. 

fb.  transf.   To  drift,  deviate  insensibly  (into, 

front).   Obs. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  ll'ar  iv.  xix.  (1640)  2o2We?ee  elective 
States  in  Christendome,  though  bound  with  the  straitest 
laws,  often  sagge  aside  into  schismes  and  factions.  1655  — 
Cli.  Hist.  IX.  v.  §  2  Yet  such  [spheres]  as  are  excentricall 
can  never  observe  equall  distance  in  their  motion,  but  will 
sagg  aside  to  grind,  and  grate  one  the  other,  a  1661  — 
'Worthies  (1662)  II.  Lcmd.  224  No  Hospital  is  tyed  with  better 
or  stricter  laws,  that  it  may  not  Sagg  from  the  intention  of 
the  Founder. 

5.  trans,  in  causative  senses,  t  a.  [*  rom  sense 
4.]  Of  a  current  at  sea :  To  cause  to  '  sag '  or 
drift ;  to  carry  out  of  the  intended  course.  Obs. 

1628  DIGBY  Voy.  MeJit.  (Camden)  77  The  current  sagged 
me  into  the  bay  deeper  towardes  the  eastward.  1635  /  'oy. 
faxt  ft  James  to  North  West  (Hakl.  Soc.)  191  After  he 
was  loos'd  he  was  sagged  into  the  Bay. 

b.  [From  sense  I  d.]  To  cause  to  bend  down- 
wards in  the  middle. 

1755  JOHNSON,  To  Sag,  v.  a.  To  load  ;  to  burthen.  1777 
W  HUTCHINSON  Pratt.  Seamanship  13  Their  bottoms  were 
thus  sagged  down  by  the  cargoes.  Ibid.,  Sagged  down- 
wards six  inches  by  her  cargo.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Ship- 
build,  v.  93  The  ultimate  measures  of  the  strengths  ol  tin 
ships  to  resist  a  strain  tending  to  hog  or  sag,  or  break  them 
across  is  as  5  :  4.  1892  C.  LAPWORTH  in  Proc.  Geogr.  Soc. 
689  The  surface  of  this  American  arch  is  sagged  downwards 
in  the  middle  into  a  central  depression  which  lies  between 
two  long  marginal  plateaux.  1902  Westm.  Gaz.  5  July  8/3 
The  vessel  will  first  be  '  sagged  '  by  being  hung  by  the  head 
and  the  stern  only  from  two  platforms,  one  at  each  end. 
Sag,  variant  of  SEG  (castrated  bull). 
II  Saga  T  (sa'ga).  [OX.  and  Icel.  saga  wk.  fern. 
(Sw.  saga}  narrative,  story,  history ;  corresp.  (exc. 
in  declension)  to  OE.sagu  str.  fern.:  see  SAW«M] 
1.  Any  of  the  narrative  compositions  in  prose 
that  were  written  in  Iceland  or  Norway  during 
the  middle  ages  ;  in  English  use  often  applied  spec. 
to  those  which  embody  the  traditional  history  of 
Icelandic  families  or  of  the  kings  of  Norway. 

1709  HICKES  in  Pefyf  Diary  (1870)  VI.  201  The  histories 
of  the  old  Northern  nations,  which  commonly  have  the 
title  of  Saga,  which  signifies  a  narration  of  History.  1777 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  (1783)  I.  326  The  credit  of  this 
story  rests,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  Saga, 
or  Chronicle  of  King  Olaus.  .published  by  Permskiold  at 
Stockholm  A.  D.  1697.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Mmstr.  vi.  xxn, 
Many  a  Saga's  rhyme  uncouth.  1897  W.  P-.K.ER  Epic  f, 
Romance  66  The  Icelandic  Sagas— the  prose  histories  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  great  Icelandic  houses. 

b.  transf.  A  narrative  having  the  (real  or  sup- 
posed) characteristics  of  the  Icelandic  sagas;  a 
story  of  heroic  achievement  or  marvellonsadventure. 
1857  LONGF.  Discov.  North  Cape  viii,  For  the  old  seafaring 
men  Came  to  me  now  and  then,  With  their  sagas  of  the 
seas.  1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  II.  6;  With  this 
last  visit  terminates  my  saga  of  Gripsholm.  1891  KIPLING 
Lig/it  that  Failed  v,  Dick  delivered  himself  of  the  saga  of 
his  own  doings. 

U  2.  In  incorrect  uses  (partly  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  cognate  Ger.  sage):  A  story,  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  matter  of  fact,  which  has  been  deve- 
loped by  gradual  accretions  in  the  course  of  ages, 
and  has  been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  ;  his- 
torical or  heroic  legend,  as  distinguished  both  from 
authentic  history  and  from  intentional  fiction. 

1864  KINGSLEY  Rom.  ff  Tent.  \.  (1875)  I,  I  shall  begin., 
with  a  saga.  1869  TOZER  High!.  Turkey  1 1.  265  The  Popu- 
lar Tale  is  thus,  .distinguished  from.,  the  Myth,  or  Saga. 
1873  Miss  R.  H.  BUSK  Sagas  fr.  Far  East  242  While  dis- 
playing the  usual  exaggerations  common  to  the  Sagas  of  all 
nations,  these  Indian  Sagas  have  one  leading  peculiarity. 
1883  KENNEDY  tr.  Ten  Brink's  E.  Eng.  Lit.  150  The  Sagas 
of  Guy  of  Warwick  and  Bevis  of  Hampton. 
3.  Comb.,  as  saga-writer ;  saga-man,  a  narrator 
of  sagas,  also  the  hero  of  a  saga  [  —  ON.  Sfgu-maSr], 
1823  CRABB  Techno/.  Diet.,  Saga-man  (Archzeol.),  a  tale- 
teller, or  secret  accuser.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatiaxx\xt\ovi 


SAGACITY. 

are  the  hero  !  you  are  the  Sagaman  !  We  are  not  worthy. 
1866  Reader  3  Mar.  221/3  AH  the  skalds  and  sagamen  of 
any  note  were  Icelanders.  1866  BARING-GOULD  Myths  Mid. 
Ages  Ser.  i.  113  An  arrow,  .penetrated  the  windpipe  of  the 
king,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  sped,  observes  the  Saga 
writer,  from  the  bow  of  Hemingr. 

HSaga2(i*"ga\    [I~*jP»0    A  witch. 

1583  Leg.  fip.St.Androiswz  Thair  Saga  slew  ane  saikles 
beast.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  in.  x,  'Patience  presumed  the 
witch,. .'  My  mother  was  herself  a  saga  '. 

||  Saga,  pi.  of  SAGUM. 

Sagacious    (<Wf»)i  a-    V-   L-   *a/Sf-"» 

(whence  K.  sagace),  sagax,  i.  the  root  "sag-  (.= 
OTeut.**J4-,  SEEK  v.)m  sagire  to  discern  acutely.] 
fl.  Acute  in  perception,  esp.   by  the  sense  of 
smell.     Const,  of.  Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/,  Beasts  Ep.  Ded.  A  5,  The  Bees 
seeke  out  their  King  if  he  loose  himselfe,  and  by  a  most  saga- 
cious smelling-sence,  neuer  cease  till  he  be  found  out.  1630 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Sagacious,,  .quick  of  scent,  taste  or  sight. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  281  So  sented  the  grim  Feature,  and 
upturn'd  His  Nostril  wide  into  the  murkie  Air,  Sagacious 
of  his  Quarry  from  so  farr.  1700  DRYDEN  Cock  ff  frox  751 
With  Might  and  Main  they  chas'd  the  murd'rous  Fox,.. 
Nor  wanted  Horns  t'  inspire  sagacious  Hounds.  1731  POPE 
Ess.  Man  i.  214  And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green. 
2.  Gifted  with  acuteness  of  mental  discernment ; 
having  special  aptitude  for  the  discovery  of  truth ; 
penetrating  and  judicious  in  the  estimation  of  char- 
acter and  motives,  and  in  the  devising  of  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  ends  ;  shrewd. 

1650  BI-LWER  Anthrapomet.  145  It  would  seem  a  wonder 
if  sagacious  Nature  should  faulter  only  in  the  forming  of 
that  part.  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mar.  i.  §  6  Irue 
Charity  is  sagacious,  and  will  find  out  hints  for  beneficence. 
1704  R\Y  Creation  I.  (ed.  4)  95  The  Study  and  Endeavours 
of  the  most  sagacious  Naturalists.  175*  C.  LUCAS  Ess. 
Waters  III.  125  Our  very  sagacious  author  found  them  in 
this  condition.  1781  COWPER  Conrcrsat.  742  The  world 
grown  old,  her  deep  discernment  shows,  Claps  spectacles  on 
her  sagacious  nose.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  136  He 
appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage,  sagacious  in  distin- 
euishing  and  observing.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vu. 
II.  194  He  had  been  urged  by  an  adviser  less  sagacious  and 
more  impetuous  than  himself,  to  try  a  bolder  course.  1863 
UEO.  ELIOT  Komola  xix,  Bardi  was  entirely  under  the  as- 
cendency of  his  sagacious  and  practical  friend. 

b.  Of  observations,  sayings,  actions,  etc. : 
Resulting  from  or  exhibiting  acuteness  of  mental 
discernment ;  characterized  by  sagacity. 

1831  BREWSTER  Newton  ix.  108  Hence  he  concluded  that 
diamond '  isan  unctuous  substance  coagulated  ',Ta  sagacious 
prediction,  which  has  been  verified  in  the  discoveries  of 
modern  chemistry.  1856  KANE  Arct.  E.vpl.  II.  xv.  161 
The  Esquimaux  examines  the  track  with  sagacious  care. 
1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  (1862)  III.  438  This  sagacious 
conjecture  has  since  leen  fully  verified  by  the  discoveries  of 
Wurtz  and  Hermann.  1876  BLACKIE  Lang.  f,  Lit.  Sc. 
High!,  ii.  87  In  Homer  himself,.,  we  find  not  a  few  of  those 
sagacious,  curt  sentences,  into  which  men  unacquainted 
with  books  are  fond  of  compressing  their  experience  of 
human  life. 

3.  Of  animals:  Intelligent. 

1750  GOLDSM.  Bee  No.  4  Of  all  the  solitary  insects  I  have 
ever  remarked,  the  spider  is  the  most  sagacious.  1819 
KEATS  Eve.  St.  Agnes  xli,  The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose, 
and  shook  his  hide,  But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns. 

Hence  Saga'ciously  adv.,  Saga'ciousness. 
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1678  CUDWORTH  Intel!.  Syst.  i.  i.  §  28.  33  Wherefore  they 
aeaciously  apprehended,  that  there  must  needs  be  [etc.]. 
'ibid.  iv.  §  14.  250  Where  this  Love  is  not  only  called  .TOAD- 
unTij,  of  much-counsel  or  sagaciousness,..but  also .  jrpta- 
JjJraTO?  «17«  KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  102 
But  Edmund.. Sagaciously  the  Pageantry  suspects.  1818 
HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  64  But  his  measures  had  been 
so  sagaciously  taken,  that  except  through  that  perverseness 
of  fortune, . .  he  could  hardly  fail  of  success.  1884  J.  HAW- 
THORNE A.  Malmaison  iii,  It  is  always  a  delicate  matter  to 
fathom  the  depth  of  a  medical  man's  sagaciousness. 

Sagacity  (sagse-slti).    [ad.  F.  sagaati,  ad.  L. 
sagacitat-cm,  f.  sagac-em  SAGACIOUS  a. :   see  -1TV.] 
The  quality  of  being  sagacious, 
f  1.  Acute  sense  of  smell.  Obs. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  151  marg.,  What  smelling 
or  salacity  in  Dogs  is.    Ibid.  45-  This  Beast  is  not  onely 
enemy  to  the  crocodile  and  Aspe,  but  also  to  their  Egges, 
rhich  she  hunteth  out  by  the  sagacity  of  her  nose.    1677 


if  smell.      1798 

ENNANT  li'76  All  this°genus  are  remarkable 

for  iheir  voracity  and  their  sagacity  of  nostril. 

2  Acuteness  of  mental  discernment ;  aptitude  for 
investigation  or  discovery  ;  keenness  and  soundness 
of  judgement  in  the  estimation  of  persons  and  con- 
ditions, and  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ; 
penetration,  shrewdness. 

«i«8  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  isb,  Both  for  age  and 
prudeiit  sagacitie,  fatherly,  a  wyse  &  a  grave  personage, 
which  for  renuyng  of  the  olde  amilie,  were  commanded 
[etc  1  1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  A  iph.,  Sagacttie,  sharpnes 
of  wit;  witnesse.  1647  CLAHENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  24  As 
he  had  a  wonderful!  Sagacity  in  such  Reflections,  a  thou- 
sand Difficulties  and  Dangers  occurred  to  him.  1693  J. 
EDWARDS  Author.  O.  $  N.  Test.  ,8. Men  of  skill  and  sa- 
gacity  do  sometimes  forelel  futurities  1743  EMERSON 
Fluxions  .07  These  are  the  general  Rules  but  after  all, 
many  things  must  be  left  to  the  Sagacity  and  Invention  of 
the  Artist.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFEE  Rom.  Forest  x,  She  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  Peter's  sagacity..  .844  DICKENS 
Mart.  Chuz.  xxxviii.  Relying  on  your  advice  as  a  man  ol 
great  sagacity  in  money  matters.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  t.ng. 


SAGAMITfi, 
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SAGE. 


ii.  I.  182  He  discerns  the  signs  of  the  times  with  a  sagacity 
which  to  the  multitude  appears  miraculous.  1864  rUMEY 
Led.  Daniel  (1876)  160  It  was  beyond  human  sagacity. .to 
predict  the  Roman  Empire. 

b.  //.  Sagacious  observations. 

1866  CARLYLK  Remin.  (1881)  I.  103  His  native  sagacities., 
made  him  the  most  delightful  of  companions.  1891  Specta- 
tor 13  June  829/1  Who. .is  always  pressing  her  homely 
sagacities  on  the  imagination  of  the  young. 

3.  Of  animals:  Exceptional  intelligence;  skill  in 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  189  Are  there  many  of  such  sagacitie 
and  industrye  as  the  lyke  is  not  seene  in  beastes  of  greater 
quantitie.  1646  SIK  1.  BROWNE  Pseud.  P.p.  m.iv.  112  Why 
they  placed  this  invention  upon  the  Bever.. might  be  the 
sagacitie  and  wisedome  of  that  animall.  1715  DE  FOE  Voy* 
round  World  (1840)337  Black  cattle.,  by  a  natural  sagacity, 
apprehensive  of  being 


icing  swept  away  with  the  flood. 
4  The  sagacity  of  some  insects. 
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GOLDSM.  Bee  No.  4  The  sagacity  of  some  insects.  1837 
W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  II.  134  He  had  heard  much 
of  the  sagacity  of  the  beaver  in  cutting  down  trees. 

Sagamit6  (saga-mit<r').  Also  8  shaggamitie, 
sagaraitty,  sagamite,  9  sagamity.  [a.  F.  saga- 
mitt  (Sagard,  1632),  repr.  Cree  Indian  kisaviiteiij^ 
hot  drink  of  any  kind.]  a.  A  kind  of  gruel  or 
porridge  made  from  coarse  hominy,  f  b.  (See 
quot.  1748.) 

1748  H.  ELLIS  Voy.  Hudson's  Bay  188  The  broth  offish, 
which  they  call  shaggamitie.  1763  tr.  Father  Charlevoix* 
Ace.  Voy.  Canada  279  (Stanf.)  The  women  come  for  several 
days  and  pour  Sagamitty  on  the  place.  1796  Hist.  Ned 
Evans  II.  103  But  they  were  all  refreshed  with  as  much 
Indian  corn  pounded  and  stewed  with  bear's  grease  as  they 
could  eat,  which  they  call  sagamity.  1807  G.  HERIOT  Tra-u, 
586  Sagamite,  pudding  made  of  Indian  corn.  1829  H.  MUR- 
RAY A*.  Amer.  I,  vii.  375  The  dishes  were  Sagamity  or  boiled 
Indian  Corn. 

Sagamore  (s?e-gamo»r).  Also  7  sagamos,  sago- 
mo,  sagomore,  saggamore,  segamore,  sagamor, 
7-8  sagamo,  8  sachemore.  [a.  Penobscot  saga- 
mo: see  SACHEM.]  =  SACHEM  i. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  750  He  obserued  a  feast 
made  by  Anadabijon  the  great  Sagamo,  in  his  Cabin.  Ibid. 
756  When  a  Sagamos  dieth,  they  blacke  themselues.  1624 
CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  \\.  240  The  Massachusets  call . .  their 
kings  there  abouts  Sachems  :  the  Penobscotes.. their  kings 
Sagomos.  1649  LKCHFORD  Plain  Dealer  (1867)  115  They 
are  governed  by  sachems,  kings,  and  sag^amores,  petie 
lords.  1675  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1017/1  King  Philip  the  Indian 
Segamore  of  those  parts,  had  raised  about  six  hundred  Men 
in  Arms.  1751  C.  GIST  Jrnls.  (1893)  72  This  Beaver  is  the 
Sachemore  or  Chief  of  the  Delawares.  1826  J.  F.  COOPER 
Mohicans  xxx,Uncas, .  .the  wisest  Sagamore  of  the  Indians  ! 
1865  PARKMAN  Champlain  iv.  (1875)  246  But  the  vision  of 
the  centenarian  sagamore  put  them  all  to  shame. 

transf.  1882  DOWDEN  in  Academy  30  Dec.  464/1  But 
readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  cannot  be  supposed  to 
owe  allegiance  to  every  local  sagamore  of  learning  or  Puri- 
tan pow-wow  of  the  old  colonial  days. 

f  b.   Sagamore's  head  :  ?  some  American  tree, 

1741  P.  COLI.INSON  in  Mem.  Bartram  (1849)  148  The 
butter-nut,  .with  the  Medlar  and  Sagamore's  head. 

Hence  f  Sa-gramoreship. 

1674  JOSSELYN  Voy.  New  Eng.  123  The  three  Kingdoms 
or  Sagamoreships  of  the  Mattachusets  were  very  populous, 
having  under  them  seven  Dukedoms  or  petti-Sagamoreships. 

II  Sagan  ^sri-gan).  Jewish  Antiq.  Also9segan. 
[Late  (Talmudic)  use  of  Heb.  JJD  sagan  or  se'gen 
(found  only  in  pi.  pgdmtti\t  Jewish  Aram.  segan, 
a.  Assyrian  shaknu  prefect  (of  conquered  city  or  pro- 
vince). In  the  Bible  the  word  denotes  only  a  civil 
governor.]  The  deputy  of  the  Jewish  high-priest ; 
the  second  highest  functionary  of  the  Temple. 

In  Biblical  times  this  official  seems  to  have  been  called 
'  second  priest '  (Heb.  kdhen  hammishne^} :  see  Jer.  1  i  i.  24. 

1625  T.  GODWIN  Moses  fy  Aaron  i.  (1641)  18  The  High 
Priest  and  his  Sagan,  resembled  our  Bishop  and  his  Suf- 
fragan. 1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  ty  Achit.  866  With  him  the 
Sagan  of  Jerusalem,  Of  hospitable  soul  and  noble  stem. 
1877  C.  GEIKIF.  Christ  Ix.  (1879)  737  The  ancient  hierarchy 
as  consisting  of  the  high  priest ;  his  deputy,  or  Sagan  :  two 
suffragans  of  the  Sagans,  [etc.J.  1904  Jewish Encycl.\\. 
390/2  Every  high  priest  had  a  '  mishneh  '  (a  second)  called 
the  Segan,  or  '  memunneh ',  to  stand  at  Itis  right. 

t  Sagapen  e.  Obs.  Also  6  ?  sagape.  [Angli- 
cized form  of  next.]  =  SAGAPENUM  ;  also  the 
plant  producing  sagapenum. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Hcrbts  37  Ferula.  ..It  maye  be 
named  in  englishe  herbe  Sagapene  or  Fenel  gyante.  1570 
LKVINS  Manip,  26/37  Herbe-sagape  [rimes  ape,  grape^  etc.], 
ferula.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  67  As  for  our  Sacopenium 
here  in  Italy,  it  dirTereth  altogether  from  that  which  grows 
beyond  sea.  For  the  outlandish  kind,  .is  called  Sagapen. 
1611  COTGR.,  Ferule^ .  .the  hearbe  Ferula,  Sagapene,  Fennell 
Giant.  1651  J.  F[REAKE]  Agrippas  Occ.  Philos.  86  The 
root  of  the  reedy  Hearb  Sagapen.  171*  tr.  Pomet's  Hist. 
Drugs  I.  190  Chuse  your  Sagapen  in  fine  Tears,  clear  and 
transparent,  of  a  strong  smell. 

II  Sagapenum  (scegaprnznn).  [Late  L.  saga- 
penum,  -on,  a.  Gr.  ffayairrjvov  a  plant  (prob.  Ferula 
persica}\  also  the  gum  obtained  from  it.]  A  gum- 
resin,  the  concrete  juice  of  Ferula  persica,  formerly 
used  as  an  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue,  or 
externally.  Also  gum  sagapenum. 

1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  573  Sagapenum  or 
Serapinum.  .is  a  precious  gumme,  the  best  shineth  through 
darke  in  colour  yelow  without  and  white  within.  1616 
BUI.LOKAR  Eng.  Expos,,  Sagapenum,  the  sappe  or  Gum  of 
a  plant  growing  in  Media.. vsed  in  Physicke  against  diuers 
cold  diseases.  1718  QuiNcvGww//.  Di$p.  125  Sagapemim.. 
is  likewise  the  Tear  or  Gum  of  a  Tree.  1815  KAUFFMAH 
Diet.  Merchandize  Gum  sagapenum.  1851-0  HOOKKR  in 
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Man.  Sci.  E>iq.  424  Compared  with  assafcetida  and  galba- 
num,  sagapenum  is  a  rare  and  costly  drug. 

Sagar,  obs.  form  of  CIGAU  and  SAKER  i. 

Sagaret,  obs.  form  of  SAKEEET. 

II  Sagaris  (sse-garis).  Antiq.  Also  anglicized 
8  sagar.  [Gr.  crdyapis,  from  some  Eastern  lan- 
guage.] A  single-edged  battle-axe  used  by  Scythians, 
Persians,  Amazons,  etc. 

1623  BINGHAM  Xenophon  69  A  weapon  called  Sagaris, 
such  as  the  Amazons  beare.  1776  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  III. 
140  Their  chief  arms  were,  .battleaxes,  and  sagars.  1860 
RAWLISSON  Hist,  Herodotus  IV.  65  The  Saca;.. carried  the 
bnttleaxe,  or  sagaris. 

Sagarston,  obs.  form  of  SEXTON. 

fSagate,  a.  Her.  Obs.~l  [ad.  L.  type  *saga- 
tiis,  f.  sag-um  mantle.]  Clothed  in  a  mantle. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\:  viii.  (Roxb.)  328/2  A  Head- 
peece..  Argent.  .Mantled  with  a  Rockett,  or  Sagate  Gules, 
lyniied  with  white. 

Sagat;e,  -gates,  obs.  northern  var.  ff.  SOGATE(S. 

Sagathy  ,src*gabi).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  8 
sagathea,  saggathe,  sagathee,  8-9  segathy,  9 
sagathoy, -thay.  [In  Fr.  sagatis  (Boiste  1840; 
not  in  Littre  or  Hatz.-Darm.),  Sp.  sagatt;  of  un- 
known origin.  ]  A  woollen  stuff  ^see  quot.  1 7  2  7-4 1 ), 

1707  Postman  15  Nov.  in  Ash  ton  Soc.  Life  KeignQ.  Anne 
(1882)  I.  151  Broad  Cloaths,  Camblet,  Druggits  and  Sa- 
gathys.  1709  Female  TatlerNv.  9/1  Any  Camlets,  Drugets, 
or  Sagathies.  1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  270  P  4  Making  a 
Panegyrick  on  Pieces  of  Sagathy  or  Scotch-Plod.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Sagnt/tce,..a.  slight  woollen  stuff;  being 
a  kind  of  serge,  or  ratteen  ;  sometimes  mixed  with  a  little 
silk.  1745  De  Foe^s  Eng.  Tradesman  xxvi.  (1841)  I.  261 
Norwich  buys. .serges  and  segathies  from  Devon  and 
Somersetshire,  1804  Monthly  -Mag,  418  Not  more  than 
three  persons  are  engaged  in  making,  .serges,  duroys,  sa- 
^othoys  and  dimities.  1810  J.  T.  in  Rtsdon  S  Sitrv.  Devon 
I n trod.  Remarks  25  Segathies,  druggets,  coatings,  beavers, 
.  .found  a  market  in  Spain.  1882  J.  ASHTON  Soc.  Life  Reign. 
Q.  Anne  I.  151  They  \sc.  clothes]  were  made  of  drugget 
and  sagathay,  camlet,  but  the  majority  of  men  wore  cloth. 
1884  BESANT  Dorothy  Forster  ii,  He.,  went  about  dressed 
in  grey  sagathy  and  woollen  stockings. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj.  Made  of  sagathy. 

1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4901/4  A  brown-colour'd  Sagathea 
Wastcoat  and  Breeches.  171*  Ibid*  No.  5058/4  A  Led- 
coloured  Saggathe  Coat  and  Wastecoat.  1889  DOYLE  Micnh 
Clarke  ii.  14  Beneath  my  sagathy  stuff  jacket. 

Sagay,  variant  of  ZAGAIE. 

Sagbo(u)t,  -but(t,  obs.  forms  of  SACKBUT. 

Sage  (s^'d^),  sbl  Forms :  4-6  sauge,  4-5 
sawge,  salge,  (5  sauoge),  6  saulge,  sayge,  5- 
sage.  [ME.  sanget  a.  F.  sauge  (ijth  c.  in  Littre)  :— 
L.  salvia  (whence  late  OE.  saluie,  ME.  SAVE  sb.}. 
Cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  It.  salvia,  Pg.  salva ;  also  MLG.  salvie, 
selve,  Du.  saHet  OHG.  salbeia^  salveia  fern.  (mod.G. 
salbei  masc.).  For  the  phonology  in  Eng.  cf, 
CHAFE  v.y  GAUGE,  SAFE,  SAVE.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Salvia^  N.O.  Labiatte ; 
esp.   S.    officinalist   an    aromatic    culinary   herb. 
Hence,  the  leaves  of  this  plant  used  in  Cookery. 

Sage,  much  esteemed  formerly  as  a  medicinal  herb,  is  not 
now  included  in  the  British  Pharmacopeia,  but  in  domestic 
medicine  is  still  used  in  the  preparation  of  sage-tea  (see  50). 

a  1310  in  \Vright  Lyric  P.  (Percy  Soc.)  26  He  is  blosme 
opon  bleo  brihtest  under  bis,  With  celydoyne  ant  sauge,  as 
thou  thi  self  sys.  1390  GOWF.R  Conf.  III.  131  Salge  is  his 
herbe  appourtenant  Aboven  al  the  remenant.  c  1420  Liber 
Cocontm  (1862)  u  Do  f>er  to  sage  and  persely  Joyng.  1533 
ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  n.  xvL  (1541)  29  Sauge.  It  healeth, 
and  sommewhat  byndeth.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  Ixxvii. 
250  There  be  two  sortesof  Sage,  the  one  is  small  and  franke, 
and  the  other  is  great.  The  great  Sage  is  of  three  sortes, 
that  is  to  say,  greene,  white,  and  redde.  1584  COGAN  Haven 
Health  xi.  33  Sage  is  vsed  commonly  in  sawces,  as  to  stuffe 
veale,  porke,  resting  pigges,  and  that  for  good  cause.  1590 
Si'ENSKR  Muiopotmos  187  The  wholesome  saulge,  and  la- 
vender still  gray.  16x0  FLETCIIKR  Faithf,  Sheph.  \\.  ii, 
These  for  frenzy  be  A  speedy  and  a  soueraigne  remedie. 
The  bitter  Wormewood,  Sage  and  Marigold.  "7^4  GAY 
Sheph.  Week  n.  13  Marbled  with  Sage  the  hardening  Cheese 
she  press'd.  1766  [ANSTEY]  Bath  Guide  n.  (1807)  77  But 
what's  the  sage  without  the  goose?  1881  Encycl.  Brit. 
XII.  289/2  Sage,  Salt'ia  officinalis^  a  hardy  evergreen 
undershrub,  belonging  to  the  labiates,  of  which  there  are 
two  varieties,  the  green-leaved  and  the  red-leaved. 

2.  Cookery,    f  a.  A   force-meat,    *  pottage ',    or 
sauce  in  which  sage  is  the  chief  ingredient.     Sage 
yf arced)  sage  stuffing.     Also  qnasi-a^r*.  in  partly 
anglicized  names  of  culinary  preparations  containing 
sage,  i& fritter  sage,  sauce  sage.   Obs. 

tc  1390  Forme  ofCitry  (1780)  23  Pygges  in  sawse  Sawge. 
Ibid.  72  Sawge  yfarced.  ("1430  Tu>oCookery-bk$.  28  Sauge. 
Take  Gyngere,  Galyngale,  Clowys,  &  grynde  in  a  morter ; 
J>an  take  an  handfulle  of  Sawge,  &  do  per-to  [etc.].  Ibid* 
41  Sauoge.  Take  Pigis  fete  clene  y-pekyd  ;  bantak  Freysshe 
bro^e  of  Beff,  &  draw  mylke  of  Almaundys,  &  ^e  Piggys 
^er-in  ;  ben  mence  Sawge  [etc.],  c  1450  Ibid.  72  Pigge  or 
chiken  in  Sauge,  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  501 
Frutur  sawge. 

b.  Sage  and  onions :  a  stuffing  chiefly  composed 
of  those  ingredients,  used  for  goose,  duck,  pork, 
etc.  Also  sage-and-onion  stuffing. 

1747  MBS.  GLASSE  Cookery  4  Some  love  the  Knuckle  (of 
pork]  stuffed  with  Onions  and  Sage  shred  small.  1824  New 
Syst.  Cookery  113  Ducks  roasted.  Stuff  one  with  sage  and 
onion, ..crums, .. and  pepper  and  salt.  189.  Encycl.  Prnct. 
Cookery  (ed.  Garrett)  s.v.,  Sage-and-Onion  Stuffing. 

3.  In  the  names  of  plants  of  other  genera.    Ben- 


gal sage,  Meriandrabengalensis  (Treas.Bot.i806). 
Bitter,  f  garlick,  t  mountain  or  wood  sage, 

Teucrium  Scorodonia.  Black  sage,  (a)  Cordia 
cylindrostachya ;  (b)  in  California,  Trichosttma 
lanatum  (Cent.  Diet.  1891).  French  sage, 
rhlomis  fruticosa.  f  Jerusalem  sage,  also  t  sage 
of  Jerusalem  or  f  Bethlehem,  (a)  Pulmo- 
naria  officinalis;  (b)  Phlomis  fruticosa.  Seaside 
sage,  C  rot  on  balsamiferum  (Treas.  ttot.).  fRock 
sage,  a  species  viSideritis,  "White  sage,  in  U.  S.f 
a  woolly  chenopodiaceous  plant  used  as  a  febri- 
fuge, Eurotia  fanata;  also  applied  to  other  plants 
of  the  same  order,  Kochia prostrata  and  /??^#&?;-//rt 
polystachya  (Cent.  Diet.).  "Wild sage,  (a\  =  bitter 
sage\  (b)  see  quot.  1866. 

111387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  10/2  Ambrosia, 
wild  sauge.  1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbs  (1881)  18  liacchar 
or  Uaccaris  is  the  herbe  (as  I  thynke)  that  we  call  in  english 
Sage  of  Hierusalem.  156*  Rock  sage  [see  IKONWORT].  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixxxv.  125  Sage  of  Jerusalem  hath  rough, 
hearie,  and  large,  browne  greene  leaues,  sprinckled  with 
diuers  white  spots.  1597  GEHARDK  Herbal  11.  ccv.  5^5  Wood 
Sage,  or  Garlicke  Sage.  Ibid,  ccliii.  625  Of  French  Sage, 
or  woodie  Mullein,.  .They  are  called  of  the  learned  men  of 
our  time  V'erbasca  sylucstria...\n  English  it  is  generally 
called  French  Sage,  we  may  call  it  Sage  Mullein.  Ibid. 
cclxxv.  663  Pulmonaria.  ..'&*$&  of  Jerusalem,  Cowslip  of 
Jerusalem,  Sage  of  Bethlem.  1731  MILU-:R  Card.  Diet,, 
Scordiutn,..W\\d  Sage,  vulgo.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece 
n.  iii.  374  Several  other.  .Shrubs,  .are  now  in  Flower,  as 
the  several  sorts  of  Jerusalem  Sage.  1864  GKISKBACH  Flora 
IV.  Ind.  Isl.  787  Hlack  sage  :  Cordia  cylindrostachya.  1865 
GOSSE  Land  fy  Sea  (1874)  15  The  wood  germander,  or  bitter 
sage.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  s.v.,  Wild  Sage,  a  name  in  the  Cape 
Culony  for  Tarchonanthus  camphoratus, 

4.  ?  =  Sage-brush  (see  5  b). 

1807  P.  GASS  "Jrnl.  127  A  kind  of  wild  sage  or  hyssop,  as 
high  as  a  man's  head,.. grows  in  these  bottoms.  1837  W. 
IKYING  Capt.  Bonneville  II.  206  The  country,  hereabout,., 
producing  very  little  grass,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sage  or  wormwood.  1851  MAVNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  .xxvi, 
A  desert  country,  here  and  there  covered  with  wild  sage 
and  mezquite.  187*  C.  KING  Mountain.  Sierra  Nev.  xiii. 
265  Desert  too  gentle  and  overspread  with  sage  to  be  terrible. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  simple  attrib.,  as  sage 
colour,  juice,  leaf,  oil,  root\  also  in  the  names  of 
preparations  flavoured  or  medicated  with  sage,  as 
sage  ale,  bread,  drink,  gargle,  ivine\  instrumental, 
as  sage-covered  adj. ;  similative,  as  sage-leaved  &<\\. ; 
parasynthetic,  as  sage-coloured  adj. 

1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  xl.  33  Much  after  the  same 
manner  [as  the  making  of  sage  wine]  is  made  "Sage  ale. 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  ii.  cclii.  624  Sage  ale,  being  brewed 
as  it  shoulde  be,  with  Sage,  Scabious,  lietonie,  Spikenard, 
Squinanth,  and  Fennell  seedes.  1668  R.  SHARROCK  Let.  to 
Boyle  7  Apr.,  B.'s  Wks.  1744  V.  4,  I  have  known  *sage 
bread  do  much  good  in  drying  up  watry  humours.  1596 
Ace.  Bk.  W.  Wray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  79  Sould  him  of 
the  leight  *sayge  culler  q'  &  d.  ll'id.%  iij  yeardes  of  leight 
*sayge  cullerd  fustian.  1851  MAVNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xlii, 
We  passed  over  *sage-covered  plains.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE 
Cookery  121  *Sage Drink.  189.  Enfycl.C0ektry(«ii,Gtofte\.lt)I 
"Sage  gargle.  1755  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  cxx.  73  Hoarse- 
ness.. .Takea  Spoonful  of  "Sage-juice  Morning  and  Evening. 
14. .  Med.  MS.  in  Anglia  XIX.  78  Take  a  *sa wge-leef  and 
wryte  t>eron.  1661  J.  CHILDRKY  Brit.  Baconica  5  They 
have  a  slate  of  three  sorts,  blew,  sage-leaf-coloured,  and 
gray.  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Phys.  (1762)  88  Apply  boiled 
Sage  leaves  hot.  1884  BROWNING  Ferishtah  Prol.,  Sage-leaf 
is  bitter-pungent— so's  a  quince.  1822  Hortus  Angliciis  II. 
13  C.  Satvifolius.  *Sage-leaved  Cistus.  1825  Greenhouse 
Comp.  I.  95  Phlomis  Lych>tites.,..\  sage-leaved  whitish 
rugose  plant.  1888  W.  T.  BRANNT  Treat.  Anim.  fy  Veget. 
Fats  539  *Sage  oil,  oleum  salvife^  obtained  by  distillation 
from  the  leaves  of  the  sage.  14. .  Stockholm  Med,  MS.  n. 
867  In  Anglia  XVIII,  328  Rwe  is  eke  a  souereyn  bote.  To 
settynabowtyna  *sawge-rote.  1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health 
(1633)  575  Vse  it  as  *Sage  wine  to  consume  flegme. 

b.  Special  Comb. :  sage-apple,  a  gall-apple 
formed  on  a  species  of  sage,  Salvia  pomif era,  eaten 
as  a  fruit  in  Crete  ;  sage-brush,  -bush,  a  collec- 
tive name  applied  to  various  species  of  Artemisia , 
esp.  A.  tridentata\  also  attrib. ;  sage-cheese,  a 
kind  of  cheese  which  is  flavoured  and  mottled  by 
mixing  a  decoction  of  sage-leaves  with  the  cheese- 
curd;  sage  grass,  U.S.  —  sage-brush\  sage-green, 
a  shade  of  dull  greyish  green  resembling  that  of  the 
foliage  of  the  sage  plant  Salvia  officinalis ;  hence 
sage-greeny  a.t  of  the  colour  of  sage-green  ;  f  sage 
mullein  =  French  sage  (see  3  above) ;  sage  rose, 
f(rt)  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cistus  (obs.) ;  (b}  a  shrub, 
Tiirnera  ulmifolia,  found  in  the  W.  Indies  and  S. 
America  ;  sage  tea,  an  infusion  of  sage-leaves,  used 
as  a  stomachic  and  slight  stimulant ;  sage  tree, 
(a)  Phlomis  fruticosa',  (b}  see  quot.  1884;  sage- 
willow,  a  dwarf  grey  American  willow,  Saft'x 
tristis  ;  sage  wood  =  sagebrush, 

183*  Vfg.  Subst.  Food  yz\  ^'Sage-apples.  187*  COUES  Key 
N.  Amer.  Birds  233  Confined  to  the  sterile  plains  and  "sage- 
brush (Artemisia)  tracts  of  Western  U.  S.  1888  BRYCE 
Amer.  Commw.  II.  n.  xlviL  217  A  desert,  .whose  lower 
grounds  were  covered  with  that  growth  of  alkaline  plants 
which  the  Americans  call  sage-brush.  1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl. 
204  The  *sage  bushes.. grow  in  great  abundance  on  some 
parts  of  these  plains.  1874  Treas.  Bot.  Suppl.  s.v.,  Sage- 
bush,  Artemisia  tritientata.  1714  GAY  Sheph.  Week  n.  16 
Hut  Marian  now.. Nor  yellow  Butter  nor  *Sage  Cheese 
prepares.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xii,  It  [the  sea]  js 
habitually  hard  upon  Sir  Leicester,  whose  countenance  it 
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SAGE. 

greenly  mottles  in  the  manner  of  sage-cheese.  1893  Scribner's 
Mag.  June  801/2  To  inhale  the  odor  of.  .pungent  aromatic 
things  in  the  tall '  "Sage  grass '.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  642  *Sage-green,  pea,  and  sea-greens.  1884  G. 
ALLEN  Phitistia  1. 49  Three  afternoon  dresses,  the  grey, . .  the 
*sage-greeny aesthetic  one,  and  the  peacock-blue.  1562  TUR- 
NER Herbalu.  161  Thewildeone[Verbascum].  .maybecalled 
in  Englishe  *Sage  mullen.  1597  GRRARDE  Herbal  Table, 
*Sage  rose  and  his  kinds,  looke  Cistus.  1864  GRISEBACH 
Flora  JF.  Ind.  1st.  787  Sage-rose  :  Turnera  idinifolia.  1705 
HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  n.  vi.  62  As  for  *Sage^Tea,  it  being 
an  English  Drink, . ,  I  care  not  if  they  Drink  it  without  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Say-Grace.  1824  LOUDON  Encycl.  Card. 
(ed.  2)  §  4141  The  decoction  called  sage-tea  is  usually  made 
from  one  variety,  the  small-jeaved  green,  or  sage  of  virtue. 
1741  CoiiipL  Fam,-Piect\\.  iii,  There  are  several  other  Trees 
.  .in  Flower,  as. .  Phlomis  or  *Sage  Trees.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Supp.  App.  S.V.,  Sage  of  Jerusalem,  or  Sage-tree.  1884 
W.  MILLER  Plant-it.,  Sage-tree,  Brush-land,  of  Australia. 
Psyckytria.  daphnoides.  1860  WORCESTER  (citing  G.  B. 
Emerson),  *Sage-willow,..i'a/;>  tristis, — called  also  dwarf 
gray-willow. 

C.  In  the  names  of  animals  and  birds  found 
chiefly  in  the  sage-brush  districts  of  N.  America, 
as  sage  cook,  grouse,  the  largest  grouse  found  in 
America,  Centrocerctis  europhasianus ;  sage  hare  -= 
sage  rabbit ;  sage  hen,  the  female  of  the  sage 
grouse;  sage  rabbit, a  small  \±vK,Lcpusartemisia\ 
sage  sparrow,  each  of  the  two  fringilline  birds 
Ampkispiza  bilineata  and  A.  belli;  sage  thrasher, 
the  mountain  mocking  bird,  Oreoscoptes  montanus. 
1859  S.  F.  BAIRD  Catal.  N.  Amcr.  Bin/s  (Smithsonian 
Misc.  Coll.)  462  Centrocercus  nrophaslanus  S\v.  *Sage  Cock. 
1884  COUES  Key  N.  Amcr.  Birds  (ed.  2^  580  \Sage  Grouse. 
1861  G.  F.  BERKELEY  Sportsm.  W.  Prairies  ii.  23  There 
is  a  certain  bird  of  the  grouse  species,  .called  the  '  *sage 
hen'.  1859  S.  F.  BAIRD  Mammals  N.  Artier.  602  Lepns 
Artemisia,  Bach  man.  "Sage  Rabbit.  1879  GOODE  etc. 
Catal.  Anim.  Resources  U.S.  20  Lepns  sylvaticns  Bach., 
var.  Nuttalli. — Sage  Rabbit.  1884  COUES  Key  N.  Amer. 
Birds  (ed.  2)  375  Xtt^£u/&a..*Sage  Sparrows.  Ibid.  249 
*Sage  Thrasher. 

Sage  (sfid,?),  a.  and  st.*  Also  6  saage,  Sc. 
saig(e,  sauge.  [a.  F.  sage  adj.  and  sb.  (nth  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm. ;  OF.  had  also  saige,  savie)  :— Com. 
Kom.safi  io  (Pr.  satge-s,sabi-s,  Sp.,  Pg.  sabio,  It.sagfio, 
savio  :-popularL.*ja//'«j  (cf.  L.  nesapius  ignorant) 
f.  sap-Sre  to  be  wise  (pr.  pple.  sapiens  wise).] 
A.  adj.  Now  only  literary. 

1.  Of  a  person:  Wise,  discreet,  judicious.  In  ME. 
often  the  sage  (following  a  proper  name).  In 
modern  use  in  narrowed  applications  :  Practically 
wise,  rendered  prudent  or  judicious  by  experience. 

1297  R.  GLOOC.  (Rolls)  4069  Nou  it  worb  iended  bat  Sibile 
be  sage  sede  biuore.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1576  As  be 
sage  sathrapas  bat  sorsory  coube.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A. 
XI.  257  For  salampn  be  sage  bat  sapience  made.  1390  GOWF.R 
Con/.  II.  383  This.. Is  that  Sibille  of  whom  ye  wite,  That 
alle  men  yjt  clepen  sage,  c  1460  ASHBY  Dicta  Philos.  1222  " 
To  speke  litil,  is  knowen  a  man  sage.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos 
Hit.  148  Retourne  agayn  towarde  eneas  and  make  peas  wyth 
hym  yf  ye  be  sage,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Htton  Ixxxvi.  274 
There  is  no  clerke  lyuynge  so  sage  that  can  put  it  in  wryt- 
ynee.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxofh.  (Arb.)  45  The  best  learned 
and  sagest  men  in  this  Rea[tne..both  loue  shoting  and  vse 


scharpe,  sauge  [z'.r.  saig],  and  sinceir.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill, 
in.  vii.  227  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  and  sage  graue  men, 
Since  you  will  [etc.].  1397  —  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  v.  121  All  you 
sage  Counsailors,  hence.  31625  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636) 
481  The  Chancellor,  and  Treasurer,  taking  to  them  the 
Justices,  and  other  such  sage  persons,  as  they  thinke  fit 
a  1687  WALLER  Maid's  Trag.  v.  Wks.  (1729)  348  Can  you 
expect,  that  she  should  be  so  sa?e  To  rule  her  blood,  and 


llr-d    V        ,-•--'    -  — -  ...*.,.  v».n    uj,   jwaiug   iclluclcu 

sager)  Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager.    W/V. 
xxxv,  No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn  A 


little  like  mirth.  1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  xm.  34^  But 
sager  Juxon.. withdrew  from  the  proud  but  perilous  office 
«  1872  MAURICE  Frierutsh.  Bks.  i.  (1874)  12  If  I  thought  of 
him  (sc.  Bacon],  even  as  the  sagest  of  book-makers  and  not 
as  a  human  being. 

b.  Of  advice,  conduct,  etc. :    Characterized  by 
profound  wisdom ;  based  on  sound  judgement. 

i53'ELYOTCOT/.in.jcxii.(i534)ai8b,  Roboaz.  .comtempned 
the  sage  counsayle  of  auncyente  men,  and  imbraced  the 


tr.  SI..P,erre  I  .^tud.  Nat.  (1799)  II.  380  The  infinitely  sage 
plans  of  Nature.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  176  He 
gives  sage  counsels  about  the  nursing  of  children. 

c.  Of  the  countenance,  bearing,  etc. :  Exhibiting 
sageness  or  profound  wisdom.  In  mod.  use  com- 
monly somewhat  ironical 

"'. [">  Mi5s  Oldbuck  re-entered,  with  a 


2.  In  phraseological  combinations  after  Fr.  use  • 
fa.  Sage  fool  (also  in  Fr.  form  fol  sage) :  a  jester 
or  court  fool  06s.  b.  Sage  Jomon  ^also  in  AF. 
form  ^  sage  feme}  :  a  midwife,  rare. 


34 

1377  LAKGL.  P. PL  B.  xm.  423  5e  lordes  and  ladycs..J?at 
fedetn  foles  sages,  flatereres  and  lyeres.  Ibid.  444  A  fol  sage 
syttynge  at  the  hey?  table.  ?  1:1475  in  Q.  Eliz.  A  cad.  77 
There  was  A  grete  lorde  bat  had  A  Sage  fole,  the  whyche 
he  lovyd  Marvaylous  well.  1672  [H.  STUBBE]  Rosemary  q 
Bayes"2.  Baptisme'tis  thought  may  be  admmistred  by  a  sage 
feme.  1833  DISRAELI  Cont.  Flew.  in.  xix,  A  sage  woman 
of  great  reputation  was  at  our  house, 

f3.  Grave,  dignified,  solemn.  Obs. 
1564  Brief  Exam.  C  iij  b,  I  woulde  haue  the  Ministers  of 
Churches  to  vse  sage  vesture.  1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse 
A  iij,  He  wore.. a  garnish  of  night-caps,  which  a  sage 
butten  cap.. oner  spread  very  orderly.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham. 
v,  i.  260  We  should  prophane  the  seruice  of  the  dead,  To 
sing  sage  Requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her  As  to  peace-parted 
Soules.  1632  MILTON  Penseroso  117  And  if  ought  els  great 
Hards  beside  In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung,  Of  Tur- 
neys  and  of  Trophies  hung.  1644  —  Judgin.  Bucer  Wks. 
1851  IV.  301  In  a  point  of  sagest  moment. 
B.  sb. 

1.  A  man  of  profound  wisdom  ;  esp.  one  of  those 
persons  of  ancient  history  or  legend  who  were 
traditionally  famous  as  the  wisest  of  mankind ; 
hence,  one  whose  exceptional  wisdom  entitles  him 
to  a  degree  of  veneration  like  that  which  was 
accorded  to  these.  In  early  use  sometimes  with 
weaker  sense,  a  wise  man. 

The  '  seven  sages  of  Greece '  were  Thales,  Solon,  Peri- 
ander,  Cleobulus,  Chilon,  Bias,  and  Pittacus,  to  each  of 
whom  some  wise  maxim  is  attributed  by  ancient  writers. 
The  '  seven  sages  of  Rome  *  are  the  personages  of  a  romance, 
«r  (\-\  ......1 :._•  ...i_-  i.  i*  _  »i .  _i ^  T? •  * 


13  .  .  Seuyn,  Sag.  (W.)  4,  I  sal  yow  tel,  .  .  Of  the  seuen  sages 
of  Rome.  1399  LANG  u  Rich.  Redeles  in.  7  Me  thynkyth, 
Sauynge  souereynes  and  sages  avise,  t>at  J>e  moste  myscheff 
..Is  denied  \>e  dede  y-do  a}eins  kynde.  c  1440  Gene  rydes 
88  This  old  fader.  .Of  vij  Saugys  callid  the  wysest  That  was 
in  Rome.  1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  i  There 
were  besides  these  sophistes,  another  kinde  called  sapientes, 
or  sages,  as  was  Thales,  Solon  [etc.].  1577  tr.  Kullingers 
Decades  ii.  x.  (1592)  223  Musonius,  Hierocles,  and  other 
auncient  sages.  1642  tr.  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  xi.  §  739.  323 
Master  Littleton  who  was  an  honorable  sage  of  the  Law. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  362  A  Starr,  .proclaims  him  com, 
And  guides  the  Eastern  Sages,  whoenquire  His  place.  1735 
THOMSON  Liberty  n.  222  The  great  Athenian  Sage,  And 
Father  of  Philosophy  [sc.  Socrates].  1862  STANLEY  Jew. 
Ch.  (1877)  I.  xvlii.  337  He  was.  .but  as  one  of  the  old  chiefs 
of  the  bygone  age—  half  warrior,  half  sage. 
b.  In  playful  or  ironic  use. 

1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  120  F  2  He  called  for  help 
upon  the  sages  of  physick.  1822  W.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hall 
xxvi.  238  In  vain  did  the  sages  of  the  village  interfere.  1893 
Times  8  May  9/3  They  have  cited..  some  of  the  mustiest 
sages  of  the  law  in  confirmation  of  this  view. 

2.  Comb*  :  simple  attrib.,  as  sage-like  adj.  ;  ob- 
jective, as  sage-inspiring  adj.  ;  instrumental,  as 
sage-exalted,  -instructed  adjs. 

1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  209  The  dissolving  clouds.,  to 
the  sage-instructed  eye  unfold  The  various  twine  of  light, 
1735  —  Liberty  \\.  197  The  Sage-exalted  Chief  [Xenophon]. 
1745  T.  WARTON  Pleas.  Melancholy  ^256  Tho'  thro1  the  bliss- 
ful scenes  Ilissus  roll  His  sage-inspiring  flood.  1879  R.  H. 
DOUGLAS  Confucianism  iii.  72  He  alone,  possessing  all  the 
sage-like  qualities,  shows  himself,  .fitted  to  exercise  rule. 

Sage,  obs.  f.  SEDGE  ;  var.  SEG  Obs. 

i  Saged,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SAGE  $b2  + 
-ED1.]  Uefitting  a  sage;  characterized  by  wisdom. 

1563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs  i.  (Arb.)  31  And  many  a  saged  sawe 
lies  hyd  within  thine  aged  brest.  Ibid.  32. 

Sageer  :  see  SAKIA. 

Sagely  (s^i-dgli),  a.  rare~l.  [i.  SAGE  s&.2  + 
-LY  Jj  Belonging  to  or  befitting  a  sage. 

1867  LEGGE  Confucius  iv.  54  His  gorgeous  but  unsub- 
stantial pictures  of  sagely  perfection. 


Sagely  (sfi'dsli),  adv.  Alsossagilly.  [f.SAGE 
a.  +  -LY  ^.]  In  a  sage  manner. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3359  So  bus  a  kyng  to  consatle  haue 
a  clere  hert,  To  se  at  syttis  him  to  se  &  sagely  to  wirke. 
^1475  Partenay  5315  Sagilly  hym  ruled  to  intelligens.  1523 
LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  vu.  5  The  kyng.  .demaunding  right 
swetely  of  her  astate  and  besynesse.  And  she  answered  him 
ryght  sagely.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  29  Sober  he  seemde, 
and 
Poi 

adi  „ 

explained,  very  sagely,  how  right  it  was.  1872  BloRtxv 
Voltaire  (1886)  n  If  he  adroitly  or  sagely  preserved  his 
buckler. 

II  Sagene  *  (sa'sjen).  Also  8  sajen,  9  sachine, 
sashen,  sashine,  sajene,  sazhen.  [Russian 
caiKCHb.]  A  measure  of  length  used  in  Russia, 
equal  to  seven  English  feet. 

173?  Phil.  Trans.  XL.  29  Wersts,  divided  each  into  500 
Sagenes,  and  each  Sagene  supposed  to  be  exactly  seven  Feet 
English.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Tradt^  Sachine,  Sas/tefi, 
other  names  for  the  sagene,a  Russian  linear-measure.  1896 
REDWOOD  Petroleum  I.  285  Boring,  at  75  roubles  per  sagene 
(i  sagene  =  about  7  feet)  for  the  first  100  sagenes  [etc.]. 

Sagene  a  (sadgrn).  rare.  [ad.  L.  sagena,  a.  Gr. 
cm-yi^j/.]  A  fishing-net.  In  quots.  transf.  andyTf., 
a  network  (of  railways,  etc.). 

1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  II.  in.  i.  i.  5  At  this  time,  when 
thejron  roads  are  tearing  up  the  surface  of  Europe,,  .when 
their  great  sagene  is  drawing  and  twitching  the  ancient 
frame  and  strength  of  England  together.  1871  M.  COLLINS 
Mrq.  %  Merch.  II.  i.  14  Fortunate  folk  who  live  beyond  the 
grasping  reticulation  of  the  great  railway  sagene. 

Sageness  (s^'-d^nes).  [f.  SAGE  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  sage;  profound  wisdom. 


SAGGED. 

1509  WATSON  Ship  of  Fools  xxxiv.  (1517)  Hvij,  He  is  a 
foole  without  sagenesse.  1540-1  ELVOT  Image  Goz'.  xiv. 
(1541)  24  A  man.. whom  for  his  great  witte  and  sagenes  in 
apparance,  the  Emperour  had  in  syngular  faupur.  1654 
GAVTON/Y^OJ.  Notes  iv.v.  196  The  sagenesse,  civility,  thrift, 
abstinence,  and  such  like  personated  parts  and  customes 
at  home,  will  be  all  laid  aside.  1755  JOHNSON.  Sageness^ 
gravity,  prudence.  1814  COLERIDGE  Let.  to  J.  Kenyan 
(1895)  640  Public  prudence  and  practical  sageness.  1907 
Q.  Rev.  Oct.  365  If  we  [sc.  Confucians]  could  renounce  our 
sageness  and  discard  our  wisdom  it  would  be  better  for  the 
people  a  hundredfold. 

Sagenite  (sadgrnait).  Mm.  [XamedbyH.B. 
de  Saussure,  1796  :  f.  Gr.  aayrjvij  net  +  -ITE.]  A 
variety  of  rutile  in  which  slender  crystals  are  inter- 
laced, forming  a  network. 

1802  THOMSON  Syst.  Chem.  IV.  120, 

Hence  Sageni  tic  a. ,  of  or  belonging  to  sagenite 
(Cassell's  Encycl.  Diet.}. 

t  Sa-geously,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SAGE  a. 
+  -ous  -f  -LY  -.]  Sagely. 

c  1500  Mehisine  xxxvi.  259  Whan  the  knight  herd  her 
speke  so  sageously  [Fr.  sagement\. 

Sagerston,  obs.  form  of  SEXTON. 

Sageship  (s^-dsjjip).  rare.  [f.  SAGE  sb*  + 
-SHIP.]  The  personality  of  a  sage  ;  the  quality  of 
being  a  sage. 

^1832  BENTHAH  Deontol.  iii.  (1834)  I.  40  Men,  who  by 
whatever  name  they  called  their  own  sageships,  were  called 
by  others  wisest  of  men.  1887  F.  H.  BALFOUK  Leaves  fr. 
Chinese  Scrafbook  no  (title)  Confucius  on  Sageship. 

t  SagCSS.  Obs.  In  5  sagesse.  [a.  F.  sagessc,  f. 
sage  SAGE  #.]  Sageness,  profound  wisdom. 

1474  CAXTON  C/iesse  in.  v.  (1883)  119  Yf  he  haue  not  sagesse 
and  wvsedom  in  hym  self  of  dyuerce  wrytynges.  c  1475 
Partenay  6224,  I  hold  it  no  gret  wisdome  ne  sagesse  To 
ouermoche  suffre  sorew  and  paine.  1676  GLANVILL  Ess.  vi. 
1 3  Thus  the  Sagess,  and  grandeur  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
need  not  be  brought  in  question  on  this  Occasion. 

Sagewar,  obs.  form  of  SAGWIBE. 

Sagey,  sagy  (s^-d.^i),  a.    rare.     [f.  SAGE  sbl 

+  -Y.J    Of,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  sage. 

1747  POSTON  Pratler  I.  134  The  sagy  wholsome  Herb  of 
Wisdom  is  more  stable.. than  the  rosy  fading  Flower  of 
Beauty.  1871  MRS.  WHITNEY  Real  Folks  iii,  How  sagey 
and  doughnutty,  and  good  it  always  smelt. 

Sagg,  variant  of  SAG. 

Saggamore,  obs.  form  of  SAGAMORE. 

Saggar  (sargai) ,  SCggar  (se-gai),  sb.  Forms : 
[7  shrager],  8-9  saggar,  seggar,  9  sagger  (sag- 
gard),  segger,  sagre.  [Prob.  a  contraction  of 
SAFEGUARD  sb. 

This  explanation  is  supported  by  the  existence  of  the 
form  SEGGARD  for  safeguard  as  the  name  of  an  article 
of  dress.  The  earliest  recorded  form,  shrager  (quot.  1686 
below),  seems  to  be  a  corruption  due  to  etymological  associa- 
tion with  G.  schragen  to  prop  up  ;  perhaps  it  may  have  been 
invented  by  the  German  workmen  employed  in  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries.] 

1.  A  protecting  case  of  baked  fire-proof  clay  in 
which  the  finer  ceramic  wares  are  enclosed  while 
baking  in  the  kiln  ;   =  SAGGARD  2. 

[1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  iii.  123  If  they  be  leaded  hollow- 
wares,  they  do  not  expose  them  to  the  naked  fire,  but  put 
them  in  shragers,  that  is,  in  course  metall'd  pots,  made  of 
marie  (not  clay).]  1768  WEDGWOOD  Let.  6  Nov.  in  Life 
(1866)  II.  83,  I  shall.. put  some  men  into  them  to  make 
Saggars,  prepare  Clay,  build  ovens,  &c.  1781  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  2)  IX.  6420  note^  The  cases  are  called  by  English  pot- 
ters, seggars.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  493  Cylin- 
drical earthen  vessels,  formed  of  pounded  fire-bricks  and  clay, 
called  seggars.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Saggardt  the  rough  vessel 
in  which  all  crockery,  fine  or  coarse,  is  placed  when  taken 
to  the  oven  for  firing.  1879  Miss  J.  J.  YOUNG  Ceram.  Art 
77  The  Japanese  do  not  make  any  extensive  use  of  seggars. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. t&$  saggar-maker  \  saggar- 
bung,  a  pile  of  saggars;  saggar-house,  the  room 
where  the  articles  to  be  baked  are  put  into  the 
saggars. 

1828  rotter's  Art  n.  184  The  *saggar  bung  Or  column. 
1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  II.  454  When  ready  it  is  carried  to 
the  '  *sagger-house'..and  here  it  is  placed  in  the  'saggers'. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  468  The  *sagger- 
maker  is  expected  to  know  [etc.]. 

2.  The  clay  of  which  (  saggars  '  are  made.    Also 
saggar-clay. 

1839  UKE  Diet.  Arts  1020  Space  appointed  as  a  depot  for 
the  sagger  fire-clay.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Sagger. 
1843  Civil  Eng.  <|  Arch.  Jrnl.  VI.  350/1  The  sagger  clay 
from  the  Staffordshire  pottery  was  also  a  fire  clay.  1851 
GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northttmb.  (J-  Durh.  45 
Sagre  Clay.— Fire-clay;  a  soft  argillaceous  shale. 

Saggar  (sse'ga-i),  v.  Also  sagger,  [f.  SAGGAII 
sb.]  trans.  To  place  in  or  upon  a  saggar. 

1839  URE  Diet,  Arts  1023  When.. any  piece,  a  soup  plate 
for  example,  is  to  be  saggered. 

t  Sa'ggard.  Obs.  rare—1.  [?  f.  SAG  v.  +  -ARD.] 
?  One  who  *  sags '  or  hangs  helplessly. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxvi.  82  pou  saggard  [Christ  on  the 
Cross],  £>i  selffe  gan  bou  saie. 

Saggard,  variant  of  SAGGAR. 

Saggathe,  var.  SAGATHY.     Sagge,  var.  SAG. 

Saggebut,  obs.  form  of  SACKBUT. 

Sagged  (scegd),///.  <z.  rare.  [f.  SAGZ». +-ED1.] 

That  has  sunk  in  the  middle  ;  hanging  loose. 

1647  R.  STAPVLTON  Juvenal  185  Sagg'd  cheeks,  wherein 
such  wrinkles  are  descry'd,  As.. we  see  scratch!  in  an  old 
she-ape.  1893  'Q  '  (QuiLLER-CoucH)  Delect.  Duchy  235  A 
sagged  and  lichen-covered  roof. 


SAGGING. 

Sagging  (sargirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SAG  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  SAG  in  various  senses. 

ci^tiProinp.  Pnrv.  440/2  Saggynge,  orsatlynge,  bassacio, 
basscttvra.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780',  Sagging 
to  leeward,  the  movement  by  which  a  ship  makes  a  consider- 
able lee-way,  or  is  driven  far  to  leeward  of  the  course 
whereon  she  apparently  sails.  It  is  generally  expressed  of 
heavy-sailing  vessels.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII. 
420/1  Practical  observations  on  the  hogging  and  sagging  of 
ships.  1868  Rep.  if.  S.  Commissioner  A gric.  (1860)  252  The 
stakes  also  prevent  the  sagging  of  pleached  or  obliquely  laid 
saplings.  1898  F.  DAVIS  Silckester  14  The  sagging  of  some 
of  the  tesselated  pavements. 

Sagging  (sse-girj),///.  a.  [f.  SAG  v.  +  -ING  *.] 
That  sags  (in  various  senses  of  the  verb). 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  37  A  sagging  paire  of  cheeks 
Hke  a  sows  paps  that  giues  suck.  1650  KUI.WKK  Anthro- 
fomct.  178  Ihis  goodly  saggine;  Dugs,  a  Pap  fashion.  1859 
R.  F.  BURTON  Cenlr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Sac.  XXIX.  32 
The  Raz  de  maree,  or  rollers,  that  hurling  sagging  sea,  so 


tendency.  1897  KIPLING  Captains  Courageous  107  The  long, 
sagging  line  may  twitch  a  boat  under  in  a  flash. 

fSa-ggish,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  sagSoav.l  +  -ISH1.] 
?  Somewhat  moist  and  decayed. 

.  «•  '595  SOUTHWELL  loo  Medit.  (1873)  373  AS  a  little  spark 
is  wont  to  be  quenched  by  casting  wet  and  saggish  wood 
upon  it. 

Saggy  (sargi),  m.l  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  SAG  s6.l 
+  -Y.J  Sedgy,  reedy. 

1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xv.  xxviii.  391  Fear  gave  my 
bodywinges.  In  a  deepe  Saggy  couert  I  obscure  me.  1881 
Lcicestersh.  Gloss. 

Saggy  (sae-gi),  a.-  dial.  [f.  SAG  v.  +  -y.]   Apt 

to  '  sag    (see  quots.). 

1853  KANE  Grinncll  Exp.  xlii.  (1856)  391  The  observatory 
of  Sir  James  Ross  at  Leopold  Island  was  moist  and  saggy. 
1854  Miss  BAKER  Northampt.  Gloss.  II.  193  That  gate 
wants  knocking  up  at  the  hinges,  it  hangs  so  saggy.  1862 
C.  C.  ROBINSON  Dial.  Leeds  s. v.  Sag,  'A  saggy  body,' — a 
very  stout  person,  whose  flesh  appears  to  hang.  1881 
Lcicestersh.  Gloss.,  Saggy,  adj.  said  of  anything  drawn  or 
bent  down  by  weight. 

Sagh(e,  saj,  obs.  forms  of  SAW. 

Saght(e,  -il,  etc. ,  var.  ff.  SAUGHT,  -LE,  etc. 

tSaginary.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  sagtitari-um, 
{.  sagina  :  see  next.]  A  place  where  animals  are 
fattened. 

1657  TRAPP  Comm.  Ps.  xvii.  14  The  rich  Glutton  (who 
thought  this  life  to  be  his  saginary  or  boares-frank). 

Sagiuate  (sse-djineit),  v.  rare.  [(.L.saglnat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  saginare,  f.  sagina,  process  or  means 
of  fattening.]  traits.  To  fatten  (animals).  Also 
fig.  Hence  Sa-ginated />/>/.  a. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Sagittate,  to  fatten  a  beast.  Sitfinatiou, 
the  fattening  thereof.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  22 
At  last  when  they  are  saginated  and  franked,  their  turn 
comes  to  bleed.  1650  tr.  Cauaia's  Ang.  Peace  45  The 
odious  rejoycings  of  the  unjust  are  saginated  with  the 
tears  of  the  miserable.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renou"s  Disp. 


.  ^  ..  . 

[French]  Emperor.. has  saginated  the  priesthood,  and  has 
winked  at  the  miraculous  apparitions  that  winked  at  him. 

pagination  (sjedjin* i-Jsn).  rare.  [ad.  L.  sagi- 
ndlion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  saginare  :  see  prec.]  The 
action  of  fattening  animals  for  food. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  81  After  their  labour  which 
bringeth  leannesse,  they  vse  to  put  them  [«•.  oxen)  by  for 
.sagination,  or.  .for  feeding.  1613  [see  prec.].  1812  lilackw. 
Mag.  XII.  12  There  are  very  many  persons  whose  intellect 
will  not  submit  to  this  priestly  sagination.  1833  Eraser's 
Mag.  VIII.  484  We  see  the  greedy  porker  before  us  in  all 
the  glories  of  sagination. 

Sagirstane,  obs.  form  of  SEXTON. 

tSagit.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Anglicized  form  of 
SAGITTA.]  The  sagittal  suture. 

CI55O  H.  LLOYD  Treas.  HeaWt  xii.  Evij,  On  the  fore- 
parte  of  the  head  by  the  ioynte  Sagit. 

II  Sagitta  (sadji-ta).  [L.,  lit.  an  arrow.] 

1.  Astr.  A  northern  constellation  lying  between 
Hercules  and  Delphinus:   =  ARROW  sb.  4. 

1704  in  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  1.    [And  in  mod.  Diets.] 

2.  Geom.  a.  The  versed  sine  of  an  arc  :   =  ARKOW 
sd.  6. 

[1594:  see  ARROW  so.6.)  1704  in  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teclui.l. 
1716  LEONI  AltcrtCs  Archil.  I.  9/2  The.  .Line,  .from  the 
middle  Point  of  the  Chord  up  to  the  Arch,  leaving  equal 
Angles  on  each  Side,  is  calfd  the  Sagitta.  1853  SIR  H. 
DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  32  The  sagitta,  or  versed 
sine,  of  the  curvature  being  about  one  fifth  of  the  side  of 
the  triangle. 

fb.  In  extended  sense  :  The  abscissa  of  a  curve. 
Obs.  rare  -  °.          1727-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 

3.  Arch.  The  key-stone  of  an  arch. 

1703  R.  NEVE  Builder's  Diet.  (1736).  1823  P.  NICHOLSON 
Pract.  Build.  592.  1849-50  WEALE  Diet.  Terms. 

4.  The  middle  horizontal  stroke  in  the  Greek 
letter  c.     [App.  an  application  of  sense  a.] 

1864  ELLICOTT  Pastoral  Ep.  (ed.  3)  103  The  thickened 
extremity  of  the  sagitta  of  t.  1881  Dublin  Rev.  VI.  134  The 
disputed  line  is  really  the  sagitta  of  an  epsilon. 

0.  Anat.  'The sagittal  suture '  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

6.  Zm>l,  a.  One  of  the  otoliths  of  a  fish's  ear. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  86  There  are  [in 
the  ear  of  the  perch]  generally  two  large  otoliths,  a  sagitta 
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in  the  sacculus,  an  asteriscus  in  the  recessus  cochleae.    1897 
PARKER  &  HASWELL  Text-bk.  Zool.  II.  199. 

b.  One  of  the  components  of  certain  sponge- 

•\ifnl*»c  *    c*>*a   mint 
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origin  of  the  cladome  to  the  chord. 


Sagittal  (sadji'lal),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  sagittalis, 
f.  L.  sagilla  arrow:  see  -AL.  Cf.  F.  sagittal.'] 

1.  Anat.  a.  Sagittal  suture  (t  addition,  \  com- 
missure] :  'the  median  antero-posterior  suture  be- 
tween the  two  parietal  bones  on  the  vertex  of  the 
skull'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1891). 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Gnydon's  Quest.  Chimrg.  Fij,  There 
coinmeth  .ix.  [muscles  to  the  tongue]  that  brede  of  the  addy- 
cyotl  called  sagitall  of  the  bone  named  Lapheoides.  1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Giullememfs  Fr.  Ckirurg.  40  b/2  The  sagittal 
suture,  where  she  ioyneth  her  self  with  the  Coronalle  suture. 
1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  I.  xliv,  The  sagittal  commissure  or 
dart-like  se.iine  which  distinguisheth  the  right  side  of  the 
head  from  the  left.  1882  WILDER  &  G.KE/lnat.  TM  final.  183 
In  Human  Anatomy  the  sagittal  suture  is  confined  to  the 
articulation  of  the  two  parietals  with  eacb  other,  the  two 
frontals  uniting  so  early  that  they  are  considered  as  a 
single  bone. 

b.  Pertaining  to  the  sagittal  suture ;  pertaining 
to  or  lying  in  'the  median  longitudinal  antero- 
posterior  plane  of  the  body,  or  to  any  plane  paral- 
lel with  this'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1891). 

1831  R.  KNOX  Clot/net's  Anat.  57  Four  Edges.  The  upper 
or  sagittal  (r/iargo  sagittalis)  is  the  longest.  1854  OWEN 
Sfccl.  .(•  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  A'at.  I.  250  The 
sagittal  and  occipital  crests. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  arrow ;   resembling  an  arrow 
or  an  arrow-head  in  shape,  rare. 

1656  KLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Sagittal. .  ;  Also  belonging  to  an 
Arrow.  1772  PENNANT  Genera  of  Birds  (1781)  16  Hoopoe. 
.^.Tongue,  short,  sagittal.  1785  —  Arctic  Zool.  II.  207 
Feathers  of  the  thighs  long,  white,  crossed  with  sagittal 
bars  of  yellow.  1886  R.  F.  BURTON  Arab.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  I. 
148  Sagittal  shots  from  eyelids  Sagittarius  threw.  1887 
SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  416/2  (Fig.  13)  [Forms  of 
sponge-spicules]  /;,  sagittal  triod. 

Hence  Sagi'ttally  adv.,  Anat.,  'in  the  direction 
of  the  sagittal  plane'  (CasseWs  Suppl.  1902). 

1895  in  Funk's  Standard  Diet. 

•\  Sagittar.  Obs.  rare.  Forms  :  4  sagittaire, 
7  sagittar.  [a.  F'.  sagittaire  (i2th.  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Parm.),  ad.  L.  Sagittarius.]  =  SAGITTAHIl'S  I. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.lll.  123  The  Sagittaire.  Itid.  127  Libra 
..and  Sagittaire.  1604-22  [see  SAGITTARY  A.  2b].  1634 
T.  CAREW  Catum  Brit.  Wks.  (1824)  160  The  centaure  the 
horn'd  goatfish  capricorne,  The  snake-head  gorgon,  and 
fierce  sagittar. 


Sagittarius  (srcdjjiteVriws).    [L.  Sagittarius 
archer :  see  SAGITTAHY.     Cf.  F.  sagittaire.'} 

1.  Astr.    (With  capital  S.)    The  zodiacal  con- 
stellation of  the  Archer ;  hence,  the  ninth  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about  22  Nov. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  123  The  nynthe  Signe.  .Is  cleped 
Sagittarius.  1398  TREVISA  Bartli.  De  P.  R.  in.  x.  ^495)  313. 
1591  PERCIVALLJ>>.  Diet., Sagittario,  the  signe  Sagittarius. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  constellation  Sagittarius. 
1868  LOCKYER  Giiillemin's  Heavens  (ed.  3)382  The  bifurca- 
tion continues  through  the  Wolf,  the  Altar,  the  Scorpion, 
and  Sagittarius,  as  far  as  the  Serpent. 

b.  The  mythic  Centaur  who  was  fabled  to  have 
been  transformed  into  this  constellation. 

1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  (1599)  E  4  b,  As  though  that  Sagi- 
tarius  in  his  pride,  Could  take  braue  Laeda  from  stoule 
lupiter? 

2.  Her.  A  bearing  representing  a  centaur  (or 
perh.  in  early  use  a  horseman)  with  a  drawn  bow. 

1619  R.  BROOKE  Catal.  Kings,  etc.  f  jb,  It  is  said,  that 
King  Stephen  entring  this  Realme,  the  signe  being  in  Sagit- 
tarius, and  obtayning  great  victory  by  the  helpe  of  his 
Archers,  assumed  the  Sagitarius  for  his  Arms.  1707  SAND- 
tOKoGetieal.Hist.^marg.  i868CussANS.M-r.vi.  (1893)  101 
In  addition  to  these  [supporters]  may  be  enumerated.. the 
Sagittarius,  or  Centaur. 

Sagittary  (sardsitari),  sb.  and  a.  [ad.  L.  Sagit- 
tarius adj.,  pertaining  to  arrows,  as  sb.  an  archer ; 
f.  sagitta  arrow.  Cf.  F.  sagittaire.']  A.  s6. 

fl.  Astr.   =  SAGITTARIUS  i.  Obs. 

1413  Pilgr.  Savile  (Caxton  1483)  v.  xi.  102  The  sonne 
entred  the  sygne  of  Sagitary  that  is  the  Archer,  a  1547  COP- 
LAND Hye  Way  to  Spyttel  Hous  89  Scorpio,  pisces  or  sagyt- 
tary.  1641  Witt's  Recr.  X8b,  If  thou  wouldst  please  the 
lasse  that  thou  dost  marry  The  signe  must  ever  be  in  Sagit- 
tary. 1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  xxi.  (1697)  445  Being 
under  the  Dominion  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  in  the  Sign 
Sagitary.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  q  F.  xliii.  IV.  322  While  the 
sun  was  in  Capricorn,  another  comet  appeared  to  follow  in 
the  Sagitary. 

2.  A  centaur ;  spec,  the  centaur  who  according 
to  mediaeval  romance  fought  in  the  Trojan  army, 
against  the  Greeks. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xi.  (Percy  Soc.)  40  Unto  the 
Sagittary  They  feyne  the  Centures  to  be  of  lykenesse,  As 
halfe  man  and  halfe  horse  truely.  1589  GREENE  Tullies 
Love  To  Rdr.,  Chiron  the  Sagitarie  was  but  a  fained  con- 
ceipt.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  /j-  Cr.  v.  v.  14  The  dreadfull  Sagit. 
tary  Appauls  our  numbers.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
(ed.  2)  158  The  Castle  is.  .defended  by  a  troop  of  leane  fac't, 


fairy  And  slew  a  terror  called  the  sagittary. 


SAGO. 

U  b.  ?  As  the  name  of  an  inn. 

For  the  disproof  of  C.  Knight's  conjecture  that  this  was 
a  name  for  the  Arsenal  at  Venice,  see  the  note  on  the  pas- 
sage in  H.  H.  Furness  Variorum  Shakspere. 

Cf. '  Centaur '  as  the  sign  of  an  imaginary  inn  at  Ephesus 
in  Comedy  of  Errors  i.  ii.  9, 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  I.  i.  159  Lead  to  the  Sagitary  [ist  Qo., 
1622  sagittar]  the  raised  Search.  Ibid.  I.  iii.  115. 

3.  A  representation  of  a  centaur  or  of  a  mounted 
archer ;  spec,  in  Her.  —  SAGITTARIUS  2. 

1610  GUILLI.M  Heraldry  I.  i.  (1660)  5  The  Persians  [bare] 
!    an  Archer  or  Sagitary  stamped  on  their  Coynes.    1849  FHEK- 
I    MAN  Archit.  250  The  sagittary,   or  mounted   archer,  the 
badge  of  King  Stephen,  is  not  unfrequently  met  with. 

T  4.  A  daric,  because  the  figure  of  an  archer  was 
stamped  on  one  side.  Obs.  rare. 

Cf.  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  2,  1638)  230,  referring  to 
Plutarch  Agcsilans. 

1665  SIR  T    HERBERT   Trav.  (1677!  243  Timagoras.  .bad 
,    received  a  bribe  often  thousand  Dariques  or  Sagittaries. 

6.  An  archer. 

1832-4  DEQijixcKYCarra;-jWks.  1859  X.  175  The  impeiial 
sagittary  [Commodus],  . .  whose  hand  was  so  steady  and 
whose^eye  so  true,  that  he  was  never  known  to  miss.  1863 
Pilgrimage  over  Prairies  I.  275  Seeing  how  certain  was 
my  fate,  remaining  where  I  was,  I  darted  towards  the  bank, 
to  engage  the  fell  sagittary  at  close  quarters. 
fB.  adj.  Pertaining  to  arrows.  Obs. 

a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  i.  (1683)  82  With  such  dif- 
ferences of  Reeds,  Vallatory,  Sagittary,  Scriptory,  and 
others  they  might  be  furnished  in  Judaea. 

Sagittate  (see-djiwt),  a.  Bot.  and  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L.  sagiltatus,  f.  L.  sagitta  arrow  :  see  -ATE  2.] 
Shaped  like  an  arrow-head. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  v.  (1776)  191  Sagittate,  Arrow- 
shaped  ;  when  they  [sc.  leaves]  are  triangular,  hollowed  at 
the  Ilase,  and  furnished  with  Angles  at  the  lower  Part. 
1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxiii.  (1794)  324  [Woad  has] 
the  stem. leaves  sagittate  or  shaped  like  the  head  of  an 
arrow.  1826  KIRBY  &  Sp.  F.ntomol.  IV.  262  Sagittate... 
AiTow-shaped.  Triangular,  hollowed  out  at  the  base  with 
posterior  angles.  1840  SWAINSON  Malacol.  390  Shell  very 
much  compressed, . .  sagittate.  1864  OKAY  in  Reader  30  Apr. 
559/2  The  linear  or  elongated  and  sagittate  anthers,  and 
petals  with  long  canaliculate  claws.  1872  COUES  Key  N. 
Afner.  Birds  195  With  sagittate  dusky  marks  on  the  sides. 

Sagittated  (sre-dgitfited),  a.  Bot.  and  Zool. 
[f.  prec.  -r  -EI>!.]  =  prec. 

1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  403  The  tongue  [of  Cuculus]  is 
entire  and  of  a  sagittated  figure.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
Supp.  s.v.  Leaf.  1802  SHAW  Zool.  III.  11.  526  Sagittated 
Snake. .  .Brown  Snake,  with  whitish  sagittated  dorsal  spots 
edged  with  black,  1835-6  OWKN  in  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I. 
524/2  In  the  Sagittated  Calamary  this  important  cartilage 
consists  of  three  portions. 

Sagitta'to-,  used  as  comb,  form  of  SAGITTATE. 

1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  §  328  Stipuhe  sagittato-cordate. 

tSagittelle.  Obs.  rare-1.  Also  sagytelle. 
[ad.  med.L.  sagittilla,  dim.  of  L.  sagilta  arrow.] 
Some  plant.  Also  attrib. 

(1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  91  With  be  leeues  of  sagittel 
[v.r.  sagytelle,  orig.  L,  sagittetlx}.  Ibid.,  Fille  it  [the  ulcer] 
ful  of  drie  leeues  of  sagittelle  &  leie  a  sagittel-leef  aboue. 

SagittiferOUS  (sssdgiti'feras),  a.  [f.  L.  sagit- 
tifer,  f.  sagitta  arrow  :  see  -FERGUS.]  (See  quots.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Sagittiferons,  that  bears  or  weares 
Arrowes.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Sagittiferus,..Bot., 
Conchol.  Applied  to  a  plant,  one  of  the  petals  of  which 
is  like  an  arrow,  as  the  Pleurothallis  sagittifera,  and  to  a 
shell  having  arrow-like  spots,  as  the  Trochus  sagittiferus  \ 
sagittiferous. 

Sagittiform  (sasdji-tif^m),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
type  sagittiformjs,  f.  sagitta  arrow  :  see  -FORM.] 
Having  the  shape  of  an  arrow  or  arrow-head. 

1893  in  Funk's  Standard  Diet.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss. 
Bot.  Terms,  Sagittiform,.. arrow-shaped.  1904  WISDLE 
Rein.  Prchist.  Age  Eng.  ii.  19  It  is  true  that  Sagittiform 
chips  are  common  enough  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

t  Sagittipotent,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [ad.  L. 
sagittipotent-em,  f.  sagitta  arrow  +  potent-em 
POTENT  «.]  '  That  can  do  much  by  shooting  with 
Arrows,  a  cunning  Archer'  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Sagitto-,  used  as  combining  form  of  SAGITTATE. 

1852  DANA  Crust,  n.  1299  Spiculum  sagitto-capitate. 

Sagittocyst  (sse-djltAut).  Zool.  [irreg.  f.  I,. 
sagitta  arrow  -f  CYST  j*.]  A  structure  occurring  in 
the  ectoderm  of  turbellarian  worms  (see  quot.). 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  667  note.  Still 
more  rare  are  the  structures  known  as  sagittocysts,  i.  e. 
capsules  similar  to  those  of  the  nematocysts,  but  inclosing  a 
needle-like  rod,  which  is  expelled  on  irritation  of  the  animal. 

SagO  (sfi'go).  Forms :  6-7  sagu,  (7  zago, 
1  erron.  sagous),  7-8  sagow,  8  sagoe,  -oo,  sego, 

seago,  7-  sago.     [a.  Malay ^L,  saga.    Cf.  F. 
sagou,  Sp.  sagii,  Pg.  sagu,  ~agu,  It.  sagii,  G.  sago.] 

1.  The  tree  from  which  sago  (see  2)  is  obtained. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  229  In  all  the  llandes  of  Molucca  is 

founde  cloues,  ginger,  breade  of  the  roote  of  Sagu,  ryse, 

foates  [etc.].     1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  RaynaFs  Hist.  Indies 
.  143  Beside  the  cocoa  tree,  the  Moluccas  produce  a  singular 
kind  of  palm,  which  is  called  sago.     1820  CRAWFURD  Hist. 
Ind.  Archipelago  I.  385  The  sago,  like  other  palms,  is  pro- 
pagated from  the  seed  or  fruit. 

2.  A  species  of  starch  prepared  from  the  '  pith ' 
of  the  trunks  of  several  palms  and  cycads,  esp. 
Mctroxylon  Isevis  and  M.  Rttmphii,  chiefly  used  as 
an  article  of  food. 

French  S.,  common  arrowroot  (Syd.  Sac.   Lex.   1897). 
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SAGOIN. 

Japan  S.,  the  sago  prepared  from  various  species  of  Cycas. 
PearlS.,  Portlands.  :  see  the  epithets. 

c  1580  Sir  F.  Drake's  Voy.  in  Hakluyt  u6oo)  III.  740  We 
recemed  of  them  meale,  which  they  call  Sagu,  made  of  the 
tops  of  certaine  trees,  .whereof  they  make  ceruine  cakes. 
Ibid.  742  Certaine  wordes  of  the  natural!  language  of  laua. 
..Sagu,  bread  of  the  Countrey.  1619  W.  PHILLIP  U.Schou- 
ten's  Wonder/.  I'oy.  75  Wee  bartered  for  a  great  deale  of 
Sagow  and  some  Ryce,  for  Linnen,  Beades  [etc.],  1688 
BRA.MSTON  Aulol'iog.  381  She  tasted  and  tryed  all  waters,., 
and  all  the  opiats,  asses  milk,  and  zago,  to  prevent  con- 
sumption, but  yet  was  wasted  to  the  lowest  degree.  1727 
A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xl.  94  The  inland  People 
subsist  mostly  on  Sagow.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery 
120  To  boil  Sago.  1755  Centl.  Mag.  XXV.  431  He 
allows  chicken  broth,  Salop,  seago,  milk-pottage,  for  break- 
fast 1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  3)  95  Have  ready  two 
ounces  of  sago  sufficiently  boiled.  1840  PEREIRA  Elein. 
Mat.  Jleil.ii.  700  This  fecula  (Japan  sago)  is  quite  unknown 
to  me ;  and  I  doubt  whether  it  ever  reaches  this  country. 
1849  BALTOUR  Man.  Bat.  §  1048  From  the  steins  of  Cycas 
revoluta  and  eircinalis,  a  kind  of  Sago  is  made.  1861 
BKNTLEY  Man,  But,  684  Caryota  ureas. . .  From  the  trunks 
of  the  old  trees  a  kind  of  Sago  is  obtained  in  Assam.  1884 
MARY  HARRISON  Skilful  Cook  167  Simmer  the  sago  in  the 
milk  until  it  thickens. 

b.  A  prepared  food  made  by  boiling  sago  in 
water  or  milk,  etc.  ?  Obs. 

1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Hoiisekpr.  (1778)  309  The  chief 
ingredients  in  gruels,  sagos,  and  wheys. 

Jig,  1769  [E.  THOMPSON]  Trinculo's  Trip  40  Yes — your 
pap— poetick  sago,  Quite  a  soporifick  pill. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  as  sago  f  -bread,  -cake, 
-jtour,  -gruel,  milk,  -pudding,  -starch ;  sago-like 
adj.;  sago-grain,  Iransf.  a  granule  on  the  eyelid 
in  granular  ophthalmia ;  sago-palm  (tree)  =  sense 
i ;  sago-spleen,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  resembling  boiled 
sago  ;  sago-tree  =  sense  I . 


B6z  O'NEILL  Diet.  Calico  Printing  188  Other  kinds  of 
:archy  substances  in  occasional  use  for  printing,  .as.  .*sago 


of  these  'sago  grains'  remained  unknown  until  the  year 


strong  soup.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  159  The 
solitary  glands  of  the  intestine  were  swelled  and  "sago-like. 
1827  New  Syst.  Cookery  287  '  Sago,  Rice,  .  .  or  Macaroni  M  ilks. 
1769  W.  STORK  in  J.  Barlram  Jrnl.  (Florida)  (ed.  3)  p.  v, 
Cy(.as  CirciHatis...*Sago  Palm-tree.  In  Java,  and  the 
warmest  parts  of  the  East-Indies.  1820  CRAWFURD  Hist.  [nd. 
Archipelago  1.  383  The  Sago  Palm  (Metroiylon  sagu).  1863 
TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  vii.  178  The  art  of  extracting  sago 
from  their  native  sago-palms.  1747  MRS.  GLASSK  Cookery 
106  A  *Sagoe  Pudding.  1764  ELIZA  MoxoN  Eng.  Hous&v. 


with  in  two  forms—  one  in  which  the  disease  is  limited  to 
the  Malpighian  corpuscles  ('  *Sago  Spleen  '),  and  the  other 
(etc.].  1681  GKEW  Mnsxtttii  iv.  ili.  377  The  *Sagous-Tree  ; 
which  those  that  inhabit  the  Molucca  Islands,  eat  instead 
of  Bread.  1777  MILLER  Sumatra  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII. 
162  The  houses,  .are.  .thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  sago- 
tree.  1840  PEREIRA  Elem.  Mat.  Med.  ll.  700  Cycas  revo. 
luta,  or  the  Japan  Sago  tree. 

Sagoill  (sagoi'n).  Forms  :  7-9  sagouin,  (8 
sangwyn),  9  (in  Diets.)  saguin,  7-  sagoin.  [a. 
F.  sagouin,  \sagoin,  a.  Pg.  saguim,  a.  Guarani 
sagui,  fagui  (=  Tnpi  sahy  :  see  SAI  l),  whence  by 
misreading  the  synonym  CAGUI.]  A  small  South 
American  monkey,  esp.  one  of  the  genus  Callithrix. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  18  This  figure  of  the  Sagoin, 
1  receiued  of..  a  very  learned  Apothecary  of  Antwerpe. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  838  A  kind  of  Monkey 
called  Sagouin.  1704  Nietthofs  East  Indies  in  ChurchilFi 
Voy.  \\.  362  Those  [monkeys]  called  sangwyns.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  235  Those  [monkeys]  with 
muscular  holding  tails,  are  called  Sapajous  ;  those  with 
feeble,  useless  tails,  are  called  Sagoins.  1840  Curler's  A  nint. 
Kingd.  62  The  Masked  Sagouin  (Callithrix  personatu, 
Geof.),  the  Widow  Sagouin  (C.  lugens,  Humb.).  1851  TH. 
Ross  tr.  Humboldt's  Trav.  I.  viii.  279  They  never  play  like 
the  young  sagoins. 

+  Sa'gOiize,  r.  06s.  rare  —  1,  [f.  SAGO  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  put  on  a  regimen  of  sago  as  diet. 

1847  Tales  Mag.  XIV.  794  The  excellence  of  the  test 
may  recommend  a  course  of  'sagoizing1  to  all  those  guardians 
who  are  never  done  with  tests  and  testing. 

8agomo(re,  obs.  forms  of  SAGAJIOBE. 

Sagoone.var.  SACCOON  (  =  SECONDS,  in  Fencing}. 

Sagow,  obs.  form  of  SAGO. 

Sagre,  dial,  form  of  SAGGAB;  obs.  f.  SAKEB  1. 

tSagree.  Obs.  rare-1.  pConnected  with  SHA- 
GREENJ  The  Picked  Dogfish,  Squalus  acanthias. 

»75»  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  300  The  Sagree..  .This  is  fre- 
quent in  the  Mediterranean.  ..  Willughby  and  Ray  call  it 
Cateus  acanthias  sire  spinax  fuseus,  the  brown,  prickly 
Hound-fish.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cyd.  Supp.  App. 

Sagu,  obs.  form  of  SAGO. 

II  Saguaro  (sagwa-ro).  Also  saguara,  suwar- 
row.  [?  Mexican.]  The  giant  cactus,  Cereus 
gtganteus,  of  Arizona  and  Mexico.  Saguaro  wood- 


. - 

pecker, the  Pitahaya  woodpecker  (Centurus  urofy- 
fiafli)  usually  nesting  in  the  giant  cactus. 
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1883  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  502/2  We  made  haste.. to  cut    ' 
down  an  example  of  the.  .saguaras,  the  organ-cactus.    1884 
SARGENT  Rep.  Forests  N.  Amer.  tioth  Census  IX.)  90  Cc-    , 
rens  figanteus.  ..Suwarrow.     Saguaro.     1884  COUES  Key 
N.  Amer.  Birds  (ed.  2)  488  Saguaro  Woodpecker. 

Saguin,  Saguire :  see  SAGOIN,  SAGWIRK. 

II  Saguni  (st'l'gi'm).    Roman  Antiq.    PI.  saga. 
[L. ;  also  sagus,  =  late  Gr.  ira-yos :   said  to  be  of   I 
Gaulish  origin.]     A  Roman  military  cloak  ;  also, 
a  woollen  cloak  worn  by  the  ancient  Gauls,  Ger- 
mans, and  Spaniards. 

1706  PniLLips{ed.  Kersey), Sagum, a  sort  of  Woollen  Coat 
or  Cassock  for  Soldiers,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  us'd, 
and  was  peculiar  to  the  Gauls.  1800  J.  DALLAWAY  A  need. 
Arts  Eng.  399  A  statue  of  Colonel  Codrington.  .in  a  Roman 
military  Saguin.  1851-9  PRICHARD  in  Man.  Sci.  Eng.  261 
The  Germans  [were  known]  by  their  saga  or  military  cas- 
socks. 1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  701  The  scarlet  saguin 
of  the  Procurator. 

||  Sagwire  (tas-gwaia).  Forms  :  7  sagewar,  8 
saguire,  9  sagueir,  9-  sagwire.  [app.  ad.  Pg.  i 
sagueiro,  f.  saga  SAGO.  Cf.  F.  sagmier.]  The 
Gomuti  palm,  Amiga  saccharifcra,  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Also,  the  toddy  or  palm-wine  ob- 
tained from  this  tree. 

1681  GREW  Musxiim  iv.  iii.  377  A  Sagewar-Tree ;  whose 
Flower  being  cut,  renders  a  Juyce  like  Wine.  1792  T. 
FORREST  I'oy.  MerguiT*,  lY.)  The  natives  drink  much  of 
a  liquor  called  saguire,  drawn  from  the  palm-tree.  1820 
CRAWFURD  Hist.  Ind.  Archipelago  I.  397  One  of  the  most 
useful  and  abundant  of  all  the  palms  is  the  Saguire  or  Go- 
muti (Borassus  gomutus).  1869  A.  R.  WALLACE  Malay 
Archipelago  1.362  His  palm-trees  supplied  him  all  the  year 
round  with  *  sagueir',  which  takes  the  place  of  beer. 

Sagy,  variant  of  SAGEY. 

Sajel :  see  SOWEL  Obs.    Sail,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SEE. 

Sa-ha.  Also  7  sa-haw.  [?  Var.  of  SO-HO.]  A 
cry  used  in  coursing. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  It.  iii.  IV.  Captains  410  With 
shrill  Sa-haw,  here-here  ho,  herc-again,  The  Warren  rings. 
1885  Stit.  Rev.  21  Feb.  235/2  We  are  nearly  across  the  field 
when  the  cry  of  '  Sa  ha '  tells  us  that  some  one  has  seen  a 
hare  in  her  form. 

Sahab,  obs.  form  of  SAHIB. 

t  Sahagun.  Obs.  rare  —  '.  f  ?  From  Sahagun, 
a  city  in  Castile.]  ?  A  sword  made  at  Sahagun. 

a  1668  DAVENANT  Man's  the  Master  iv.  (1669)  57  Suppose 
that  with  a  Sahagun,  or  with  a  Rapier  of  Toledo,  1  were 
pierc'd  like  a  Cullender. 

Sahara  (saha-ra).  Also  7  Sarra,  8-9  Zaara, 
9  Saara,  Sahra.  [a.  Arab.  \jsf  fahrd  desert.] 
The  great  desert  of  Libya  or  northern  Africa. 
(With  capital  S  as  proper  name.) 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  556  Lybia,  he  calleth 
Sarra,  for  so  the  Arabians  call  a  desert.  1615  BEDWELU 
A  rat.  Truiig.,  Sahara.  The  stonie  countrey,  the  sands  : 
the  same  almost  that  Sarra  is.  1728  MORGAN  A  Igiers  1 1. 
iii.  246  He  withdrew  among  his  Arab  Confederates  in  the 
Sahara,  or  Desart.  1812  BRACKENRIDGE  l-'iems  Louisiana 
(1814)  28  Having  some  resemblance  to  the  Stepps  of  Tar- 
tar y,  or  the  Saara's  of  Africa. 

b.  trans/,  andyf,^.  A  desert,  wilderness. 

i86a  'SHIRLEY'  [J.  Skelton)  Nugx  Crit.  i.  4  During  this 
autumnal  season,.. the  city  is  a  desert,  a  Sahara.  1865 
DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  iv,  Between  Battle  Bridge  and  that 
part  of  the  Holloway  district  in  which  he  dwelt,  was  a  tract 
of  suburban  Sahara.  1893  Lit.  Worlds  Nov.  332/1  In  the 
Sahara  of  contemporary  verse  there  are  sometimes.. oases 
full  of  beauties  and  surprises. 

Hence  Sana-ran,  Saha'rian,  Saha'ric  adjs. 

1849  M.  ARNOLD  Consolation,  viii,  Saharan  sand-winds 
Sear'd  his  keen  eyeballs.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  76. 
606  We  were  to  have  one  of  the  hottest  days^of  a  Saharan 
summer.  xSga  LOUNSBURY  Stud.  Chaucer  i.\\.  216  As  well 
might  one  hope  to  squeeze  rain  from  a  Saharic  sand-cloud. 
1897  Edin.  Kcv.  Jan.  129  The  Saharian  district. 

Sahe,  obs.  form  of  SAW. 

II  Sahib  (sa'ib).  Also  7  sab,  sahab,  8-9  saib, 
9saheb,  saheeb.  [Urdu,  use  of  Arab.  i_*»L» 
(afrit,  orig.  '  friend '.]  A  respectful  title  used  by 
the  natives  of  India  in  addressing  an  Englishman 
or  other  European  (  =  'Sir');  also,  in  native  use, 
an  Englishman,  a  European.  Also  affixed  as  a 
title  (equivalent  to  'Mr.'  prefixed)  to  the  name  or 
office  of  a  European.  (See  also  MEM-SAHIB.) 

1696  OVINGTON  Voy. Suratt  326  Thus  the  distracted  Hus- 
band..often  in  his  Indian  English  confest,  English  fashion, 
sab,  best  fashion  have,  one  Wife  best  for  one  Husband. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  417  To  which  the  subtle 
Heathen  replied,  'Sahab  (i.e.)  Sir,  why  will  you  do  more 
than  the  Creator  ever  meant?'  1796  ELIZA  HAMILTON  Lett. 
Hindoo  Rajali  (1811)  I.  43  This  Saib,  .purposed  returning 
with  me.  1811  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Henry  fy  Bearer  25, 1  used 
to  be  so  pleased  when  anybody  bowed  to  me,  and  said 
'  Sahib '.  1822  Fifteen  Yrs.  in  India  Gloss.,  Saheeb.  1831 
in  Kef.  Sel.  Coinm.  Salt  Brit.  India  (1836)  App.  34  If  a  bird 
flies,  saheb  shoots  it.  1834  Baboo  II.  li.  28  (Stanf.)  These 
English  Sahebs  are  white-skinned  white-livered  lepers.  1859 
LANG  Wand.  India  323  'They  are  strangers  to  me,  Sahib  , 
said  the  khansamah, ..'  but  their  bearers  say  that  they  are 
Lord  Sahibs  '.  1891  KIPLING  &  BALESTIER  Naitlahka  (1892) 
i  201  The  lady  sahtb  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks. 

So  Sa-hiba  h  [Arab,  (ahitia"],  mistress,  lady. 

1849  E.  B.  EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  88  What  calamity  is 
this  that  the  Madam  Sahebah  is  so  fond  of !  1903  Smart 
Set  IX.  114/2  Oh,  dear  Sahiba,  the  gods  are  very  wise  and 
terrible ! 

Sahidic  (sahi-dik),  a.  [f.  Arab.  J^auj  sas-id, 
with  article  as-sae.iJ,  lit.  'the  Fortunate",  a  name 


SAID. 

for  Upper  Egypt  +  -ic.  ]  Belonging  to  the  dialect 
of  Coptic  spoken  in  Thebes  and  Upper  Egypt,  in 
which  a  version  of  the  Bible  is  extant.  Also  quasi- 
s6.,  the  Sahidic  language,  or  the  Sahidic  version  of 
the  Bible. 

1830  TATTAM  Egypt.  Gram.  14  Sahidic  words  which 
change  their  termination  to  form  the  plural.  Ibid.  49  Num- 
bers are  usually  expressed  in  Sahidic  by  words.  1808  J.  A. 
ROBINSON  in  Expositor  Apr.  257  Both  forms  of  this  Version 
— the  Bohairic  (or  Memphitic)  and  the  Sahidic  (orThebaic) 
— take  the  verb  in  the  passive  sense. 

Salllite  (sa'lsit).  Alin.  Also  salite.  [a.  G. 
salilit,  named  in  1800,  f.  Sahla  (Sata)  in  Sweden : 
see  -HE.]  A  variety  of  pyroxene. 

1807  AIKIN  Diet.  Chcin.  $  Min.  II.  279.    1836  T.  THOM- 
SON .]//«.,  Geol.,  etc.  I.  190  The  fifth  and  sixth  minerals 
[analysed  above]  are  sahlites ;  so  named  because  they  occur 
in  the  lead  mine  of  Sahla  in  Sweden.     1878  LAWRENCE  tr. 
Cotta's  Rocks  Class.  16  A_  sahlite,  termed  malakolite,  is 
found  sepaiately  imbedded  in  granular  limestone. 
Saht(e,  sahut,  etc.  :  see  SAUGHT  Obs.,  etc. 
II  Sai1  (sai).     [a.  Brazilian  sahy,  (ahy;   in  Fr. 
sat.    Cf.  SAIMIRI,  SAGOIN.]     A  South  American 
monkey,  Simia  capucina  L. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  236  The  Sai.  .is some- 
what larger  than  the  Sajou. ..  It  is  also  called  the  Bewailer. 
1859  WOOD  Illitstr.  Nat,  Hist.  I.  92  The  Weeper  Monkey 
or  Sai. 

II  Sai  -  (sai).  A  bird,  Caireba  cyanea,  inhabiting 
tropical  America. 

1869-73  T.  R.  JONES  CasseU's  Bk.  Birds  III.  3  The  voice 
of  the  Sai  is  only  capable  of  producing  a  gentle  twitter. 
Sai,  obs.  form  oi  SAY  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SEE. 
Saiblillg  (s^'blirj).   Also  ssebling.    [a.  Upper 
German  dial,  saibling  =  salbling,  salblingltie  char.] 
The  European  char,  Salvelinus  alpinus,  introduced 
into  N.  America. 

1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  503  The  Saib- 
ling, which  through  the  courtesy  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  now  being  introduced  into  the  United  States,  is  the 
European  Char  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection.  1896  Roy. 
Nat.  Hist.  V.  501  The  sibling  (Salmo  salvclinits)  of  the 
mountain-lakes  of  Bavaria  and  Austria. 

II  Saic  (st~'ik).  Forms :  7  saich,  saioque,  8 
shyke,  7-8  saique,  7-9  saio,  saiek.  [a.  F.  sa'i- 
que,  ad.  Turkish  U>li  s/iaifd.]  A  kind  of  sailing 
vessel  common  in  the  Levant  (see  quot.  1769". 

1667  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  119/2  Two  large  Saichs  laden  with 
Horses,  were  taken  by  some  of  our  Vessels  in  their  passage 
from  Napoli  di  Romania  to  Canea.  1686  tr.  Churdin's 
Trav.  Persia  64  The  Saic  lay  at  an  Anchor.  1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  l.  73  They  build  Saiques,  and 
other  Merchants  Vessels  pretty  well.  1704  J.  PITTS  Ace. 
Mohaiiinu'tatis  63  There  are  many  of  the  Turks  Merchant- 
Men,  navigated  by  Greeks,  which  are  called  by  the  name  of 
Shykes,  somewhat  like  our  English  Ketches,  of  Two  or 
Three  Hundred  Tun.  1715  Connu.  Jrnls.  45/1  The  Fish- 
ing-Ships and  Saicks  employed  at  Newfoundland.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Saic,  a  sort  of  Grecian 
ketch,  which  has  no  top-gallant-sail  or  mizen-top-sail.  1813 
BYRON  Corsair  n.  iv,  From  Scalanovo's  port  to  Scio's  isle, 
The  Saick  was  bound.  1834  [MOHIER)  Ayeslia  III.  31  The 
bark,  .which  was  called  a  saique,  was  square-rigged. 
Saice,  variant  of  SYCE. 
Saickless,  obs.  form  of  SACKLESS. 
Said  (sed),  ppl.  a.  Forms :  see  the  vb.  [Pa. 
pple.  of  SAY  v.] 

1.  Named  or  mentioned  before.  (Also  abovesaiJ, 
aforesaid  qq.  v.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14978  (Cott.)  Son  bar  went  disciplis  tua 
Vnto  be  said  {Go'tl.  bis  said]  castel.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xi. 
(Symon  f,  Judas)  16  pe  sad  king  agabarus  (L.  prxdictus  rex 
Abgarus},  1435  Contract  Fotheringhay  Ch.  (1841)  20  At 
my  seide  Lord's  cost.  1457-8  Anc.  Cal.  Rec.  Dublin  (1880) 
297  Aftyr  the  sayd  terme  to  ber  the  saydyn  v.  s.  1486  B*. 
St.  Albans  biijb,  Lay  thessaid  hede  and  the  necke  ther- 
uppon.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Collect  St.  Mat. 
thcw}  To  iolowe  thy  sayed  sonne  Jesus  Christ.  1568  GRAH- 
TON  Chron.  II.  251  The  King  of  England  gaue  the  sayde 
Castell  to  the  sayde  Erie.  1716  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5450/4 
The  Administratrixes  of  the  said  Wilson,  do  hereby  give 
Notices.  1868  T.  H.  KEY  Philol.  Ess.  282  The  said  chapter 
begins  with  an  admirable  extract  from  a  work  of  Dugajd 
Stewart's.  1885  Law  Times  Rep.  LIII.  51/2  The  said 
chimney  belonged  to  the  said  brewery. 

absol.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  186  Some  English  or  Holland 
ships  was  abroad  at  sea.. and  the  said  were  sometimes 
lurking  about  the  Islands  of  St.  John, 
t  b.  With  inflected  pi.   Obs. 
Continued  in  Sc.  until  the  i?th  c. 

1448  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  8  The  Felowes 
of  the  seid  college . .  and  Thomas  Sturgeon  of  the  seides  town 
and  shire  carpenter.     1527  Lane.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.)  I.  25 
Tenants  of  the  saidis  landis.    1581  HAMILTON  Cert.  Ortli. 
f,  Cath.  Conclus.  Ded.  3  And  yair  ye  saidis  ministers  and  ve 
being  assemblit.     1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.,  forme  f  races 
125  The  olliciar . .  may  sell  and  assigne  the  saides  landes. 
f2.  Spoken,  uttered.     In  phr.  (old)  said  saw. 
1530,  c  1570,  1828  [see  OLD  D.  i  c.].    a  1553  UDALL  Royster 
D.  i.  i.  (Arb.)  n  Therefore  an  other  sayd  sawe  doth  men 
aduise,  That  they  be  together  both  mery  and  wise.    1581 
J.  BELL  Haddon's  AHSTJJ.  Osor.  202  b,  According  to  the  old 
sayd  saw  Quite  agaynst  the  heare.    1659  HOWELL  (titlf) 
Proverbs,  or  Old  Sayed  Sawes  &  Adages. 
f  3.  quasi-J^.  Something  said  or  spoken,  name-use. 
1578  FLORIO  \st  Fruites  18  b,  So  say  I  also.     But  from 
the  said  vnto  the  deed  there  is  a  great  throw. 

Said,  obs.  f.  SAD,  SIDE.     Sale,  obs.  f.  SAY. 
Sale,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  SEE. 
Saif,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SAFE,  SAVE. 


SAIGA. 
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SAIL. 


Saifare,  saiffer,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  SAVEB. 

Saif(e,  saiff(e,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  SAFE. 

Saiffer,  obs.  form  of  SAPPHIRE. 

Saifte,  -tie,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  SAFETY. 

a  (s/'-ga,  sai-ga).    [a.  Russ.  caflra.    Cf.  F. 
A  kind  of  antelope  (Saiga  tartarica}  of 
the  steppes  of  Russia.    Also  saiga-antelope. 

1801  SHAW  Zool.  II.  11.  339  The  Saiga,  or  Scythian  Ante. 
lope.  Ibid.  340  The  Saigas  are  of  a  migratory  disposition. 
1896  LYDEKKER  Brit,  Mammals  305  The  Saiga  Antelope. 

Saige,  obs.  f.  SIEGE.     Saih,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SEE. 

Saik,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SAKE. 

Saikles(se,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  SACKLESS. 

Saikyr,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SAKEB  (cannon). 

Sail  (s<?'l),  si.1  Forms  :  i  aejel,  segl,  3  seeil(e, 
3-4  seil,  3-5  seile,  seyle,  3-7  sayle,  3-8  saile,  4 
seille,  seyll(e,  4-5  seyl,  4-7sayl,  4-8  sale,  5  oeyle, 
seylle,  5-6  saiU(e,  sayll(e,  6  sal,  saule,  4-  sail. 
[Com.  Teut.:  OE.Ag(«)/neut.  (and  masc.),  corresp. 
to  OS.  segel  (MLG.  segel,  MDu.  zeghel,  seil,  Du. 
seit),  OHG.  segal,  segil  (MHG.,  mod.G.  segel}, 
ON.  segl  (Sw.  segel,  Da.  seil)  :-OTeut.  *seglom. 

The  ulterior  origin  is  obscure.  No  certainly  equivalent 
form  U  known  outside  Teut.,  and  the  only  known  root  of 
the  form  *seg-  (:  —  Indogermanic  *segh~)  has  only  the  senses 
4  to  hold,  have,  conquer  ',  which  do  not  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Some  scholars  refer  the  word 
to  the  root  *stk-  (Teut.  *seh-\  to  cut,  taking  it  to  mean  a 
piece  of  cloth  cut  to  shape.] 

1.  One  of  the  shaped  pieces  of  canvas  or  other 
strong  textile  material  fastened  to  the  masts,  spars 
or  stays  of  a  vessel,  so  as  to  catch  the  wind  and  cause 
it  to  move  through  the  water.  Also  occas.  a  similar 
apparatus  for  propelling  a  wind-driven  carriage. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xli.  §  3  Hset  fealdan  bzet  sejl  & 
eac  hwilum  lecjan  |>one  msest.  a  900  OE.  Martyrol. 
4  Mar.  34  FeraS  nu  swa  swa  eowre  sejlas  sendon  jeseted. 
c  1105  LAV.  1  101  Heo  raerden  heora  mastes  heo  wunden  up 
seiles.  c  1290  Bcket  1803  in  S,  Eng.  Leg,  I.  158  In  be 
schipes  seile  an  hei?  :  bis  holi  man  let  do  Ane  Croiz,  Jiat 
Man  fer  isai?.  1297^  R.  GLOUC,  (Rolls)  2828  Hor  seiles  hii 
spredef?  in  be  se  &  hider  hii  comep  iwis,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
•4829  pair  sa'l  I**'  sett.  UP  °  fair  scipp.  1373  BARBOUK 
Bruce  xvi.  692  Thai  rasit  salys  but  abaid.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Miller's  T.  346,  1  vndertake  with-outen  Mast  and  seyl  Yet 
shal  I  sauen  hire  and  thee  and  me.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  IV.  183  Schippes  .  .  \vi[>  seilles  and  wi|?  oores.  1390 
GOWER  Conf,\\.  258  Thei  gon  withinne  schipes  bord,  Ihe 
Sail  goth  up,  and  forth  thei  strauhte.  ^1440  [see  5]. 
£1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  53  The  seymen  than  .  .  Thair 
ynys  kest,  and  waytyt  well  the  tyd  ;  Leyt  salys  fall, 


lynys 
and 


xxxiv.  127  ney  mae  o  ae  vp  e  ancres  o  ae 
their  saylles.  1506  A cc.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  : 
Item.. for  jcxiiij  elne  cammes  to  the  schip  callit  the  M 
greit  for  hir  sales. .summa  \li.  xjs.  viiijrf.  1530  PALS 


and  has  thar  cours  ynom.  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanckardyn. 
xxxiv.  127  They  made  to  take  vp  the  ancres  &  to  hale  vp 

:  Mer- 
__  -----------------  -----  ._,„  .___,_,     1530  PALSGR. 

268/2  Seyle  of  a  shyppe,  uoille.  1533  Ace.  Ld,  High  Treas. 
Scot.  VI.  165  For  xij  elnis  canves  to  mend  hir  saulis.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron,  II.  242  He  drew  vp  the  sayles  and  came 
with  a  quarter  winde  to  haue  the  vauntage  of  the  sonne. 
1611  BIBLE  Isa.  xxxiti.  23  Thy  tacklings  are  loosed..  they 
could  not  spread  the  saile.  1667  MILTON  P,  L.  m.  439  The 
barren  plames  Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive  With 
Sails  and  Wind  thir  canie  Waggons  light.  1669  STUKMY 
Mariners  Mag.  i.  17  Now  the  Sail  is  furled,  and  you  have 
the  Ship  in  all  ner  low  Sails,  c  1764  GRAY  Triumphs  Owen 
15  The  Norman  sails  afar  Catch  the  winds.  1850  TENNYSON 
In  Mem.  cxv,  The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale,  And 
milkier  every  milky  sail  On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea. 
c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech,  20  What  is  meant  by 
small  sails?  Topgallant  sails  and  royals,  topmast,  topgallant, 
and  lower  studding  sails.  Ibid.,  What  are  meant  by  storm 
sails  ?  Fore  storm  staysail  and  trysail,  main  staysail  and 
trysail,  and  mizen  trysail. 

fig  •  a  '533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  (1537)  N  n  ij, 
They  lacke  the  reyne  of  knowlege,  &  the  sayles  of  wise- 
dome,  &  the  ankers  of  experience,  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholttn, 
u.  (Arb.)  151  Where  Tullie  doth  set  vp  his  saile  of  eloquence. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  yt  i.  ii.  274  But  tell  the  Dolphin,  I  will 
keepe  my  State,  Be  like  a  King,  and  shew  my  Sayle  of 
Greatnesse,  When  I  do  rowse  me  in  my  Throne  of  France. 
b.  transf.  Applied  to  the  wing  of  a  bird.  poet. 
Also  techn.  in  Falconry,  the  wing  of  a  hawk. 

1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  i.  xi.  18  He,  [a  dragon]  cutting  way 
With  his  broad  sayles,  about  him  soared  round.  1592 
NASHE  /*.  Penilesse  c  j  b,  To  clippe  the  winges  of  a  high 
towring  Faulcon,  who.,  was  wont.,  to  looke  with  an  amiable 
eye  vpon  her  gray  breast,  and  her  speckled  side  sayles. 
1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Satis,  in  Faulconry  are  the  Wings  of 
a  Hawk.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  iii,  The  mountain 
eagle.  .Spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind. 

C.  transf.  Applied  to  something  that  is  spread 
out  like  a  sail,  or  that  catches  the  wind. 

1616  T.  SCOT  Philomytkie  (ed.  2)  D  2,  The  Pehen  drest 
her  selfe  and  spred  her  taile,  The  Turkyhen  aduanc'd  her 
spotted  saile.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  246  The  Fan 
of  Bacchus,  with  the  flying  Sail.  1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker. 
Ixxiii,  The  drooping  capes,  arms,  sails,  and  tails  of  his  cloak 
were  all  in  commotion. 

2.  Sails  collectively.  Alsoy^f.  Often  in  phrases 
to  carry,  cross,  crowd,  hoist,  lower,  make,  set,  shorten  , 
strike  (etc.)  sail*  for  which  see  also  those  verbs. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  654  (Cleopatra}  Fleth  ek  the  queen, 
withal  hire  porpere  sayl.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  '1426,  1  rede 
we  take  down  sayle  &  rowe.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.  ,  Edw.  IIS 
209  The  kynges  shyp  was  good  with  sayle.  1567  FENTON 
Trag.  Disc.  v.  (1898)  I.  232  It  ought  to  have  sufficed  to 
nave  revoked,  and  made  hym  cross  saile,  from  the  pursute 
of  so  bad  an  adventure.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  65  The 
Admiral  .  .  carried  all  sail.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  ii,  Every  way 
qualified  to  bear  me  through  the  cross  currents  of  the  court 


by  main  pull  of  oar  and  press  of  sail.  1853  M.  ARNOLD 
Scholar  Gypsy  xxv,  [He]  snatched  his  rudder,  and  shook 
out  more  sail.  1893  LELAND  Mem.  I.  155  Our  captain  was 
a  handsome,  dissipated,  and  '  loud '  young  man,  with  rather 
more  sail  than  ballast,  but  good-natured  and  obliging, 
f  b.  transf.  See  quot.  Obs. 

1759  STILLINGFL.  tr.  Riberg's  Econ.  Nat.)  note  in  Misc. 
Tracts  (1762)  45  As  1  have,  .weighed  several  kinds  of  birds, 
i  shall  here  subjoyn  a  table.. with  the  proportions  of  the 
weight  to  the  sail.  N.B.  By  sail  i  mean  the  extent  of  the 
wings  and  tail. 

3.  Phrases  (senses  I  and  2).  t  &•  To  bear  sail-, 
said  lit.  of  a  ship  ;  hence  fig*  to  be  exalted,  to  be 
prosperous,  also  to  bear  a  great,  high  or  lofty  sail. 
To  bear  (a)  loiv  sail,  to  be  of  low  sail-,  to  demean 
oneself  humbly;  to  live  at  a  modest  rate;  to  cut 
down  expenses  (see  BEAU  v^\  3  b.).  To  live  at  a 
low  sail:  to  live  humbly.  To  pull  down  one's  sail 
or  sails :  to  moderate  one's  ambitions  or  one's  scale 
of  expenditure,  Obs. 

a  1300  [see  BEAR  v.1  sb].  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  65  Bot 
whanne  he  berth  lowest  the  Seil,  Thanne  is  he  swiftest  to 
beguile  The  womman.  <?  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  l'1 140 
Whiche  maie  by  pinchyng  and  bearyng  a  lowe  saile,  Waxe 
riche  and  be  set  at  libertie.  1548  UDALL  Etasni.  Par.  Prtf. 
18,  I  was  utterly  mynded  to  pulle  downe  my  sayles  againe. 
1549  LATI.MER  2nd  Serin,  bef.  Ediv,  /-"/  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  51 
Pul  downe  thy  sayle.  1573  TUSSER  Hush.  (1878)  211  Then 
waies  I  saught,  by  wisdome  taught,  To  beare  low  saile,  least 
stock  should  quaile.  1587  HARRISON  England  n.  v.  in 
Holinshed\.  164/1  How  diuerse  of  them  also  coueting  to 
beare  an  high  saile  doo  insinuate  themselues  with  yoong 

fsnllemen  and  noble  men  newlie  come  to  their  lands.  1587 
LICMING  Concl.  Hotinshed\\\.  1592/1  If  the  helpe  of  such 
as  are  furnished  with  varietie  of  knowledge,.,  had  beene  as 
forward  to  aduance  this  worke, . .  as  some  of  low  saile,  willing 
to  laieout  their  poore  talent,  have  affoorded  what  furtherance 
they  were  able  [etc.],  1601  B.  JONSON  £2'.  Man  in  Hum. 
(Qo.  i)  i.  i,  Moderate  your  expences  {now  at  first)  As  you  may 
keepe  the  same  proportion  still.  Beare  a  low  saile.  1602 
•2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iv.  iii.  1941  Schollers  must 
frame  to  liue  at  a  low  sayle.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie 
of  God  (1620)  731  If  learning  had  many  such  friends  as  he, 
it  would  beare  an  higher  sayle  then  it  doth.  1665  MANLEV 
Grotins'  Low  C.  Warms  211  They  drew  in  their  Mooned 
and  crescent  Squadrons  into  the  LSody  of  the  Fleet,  and 
that  one  might  not  go  before  another,  bore  less  Sayl.  1733 
O.vf.  Methodists  6  Be  not  high-minded;  but  fear... Bear 
no  more  Sail  than  is  necessary. 

fb.  To  come  to  sail:  to  set  out  on  a  sailing 
voyage ;  =  SAIL  v.  3.  ?  Also  (earlier)  in  the  same 
sense,  to  go  Q\fere  to  (the)  sail.  (Cf.  SAIL  $62) 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2731  pe  werwolf  waited  wi}tly  which 
schip  was  Barest,  to  fare  forp  at  J?at  flod  &  fond  on  sone  hat 
was  gayly  greyt  to  go  to  be  seile,  &  feibliche  frau^t  ful  of 
fine  wines.  Ibid.  2745  And  faire  at  f>e  fulle  flod  bei  ferden 
to  saile.  1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  5  Wee  came  to  Sayle.  1712 
W.  ROGERS  voy.  3  About  twelve  we  fir'd  a  Gun,  and  all 
came  to  sail.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy,  S.  Seas  6 
At  Eight  weigh'd,  and  came  to  Sail. 

C.  Full  sail:  a  sail  (or  sails  collectively)  filled 
or  distended  by  the  wind  ;  the  condition  of  a  ship 
with  sails  so  filled.  At,  f  with  full  sail(s  [^=  L. 
pleno  veto,  plenis  ve/ts,  F.  a  pleines  voiles]  :  (sail- 
ing) with  a  strong  favourable  wind,  at  full  speed  ; 
fig.  making  rapid  and  unresisted  progress;  so  also 
full  sail  as  advb.  phrase.  In  mod.  use,  in  full  sail 
is  applied  to  describe  the  condition  of  a  ship  with 
all  sails  set. 

a  I533  LD-  BERNERS  Huon  Ix.  208  Yonder  comyth  a  shyppe 
with  full  sayle.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Steidant's  Conim.  134  b, 
Sathan.  .shall  make  towardes  us  with  full  sayle  [orig. //<:«& 
velis],  1564^  GRINDAL  Serm.  FcrdinandifsD],  Thedoctrine 
of  purgatone  and  praying  for  the  dead  hath  gone  with  full 
saile.  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixxxvi,  Was  it  the  proud  full 
saile  of  his  great  verse.  1618  BOLTON  Floras  Ded.  (1636)  2 
To  increase  in  the  full  saile  of  fortune.  1648  GAGE  West 
Ind.  xxi.  201  So  the  two  ships,  .sailed  away  con  Viento  en 
Pofa,  with  full  Sail.  1653  H.  MORK  Antid.  Ath.  m.  xiv.  §  7 
Faith  and  Desire  ought  to  be  full-sail  to  make  such  Voyages 
prosperous.  1699  DAMPJER  Voy.  II.  in.  39 Constant.  .Land- 
winds,  by  which  the  Wherry-men  run  with  full  sail,  both  to 
.  .and  back  again.  1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5357/2  The  Danish 
Fleet  having  the  Wind  came  full  sail  up  with  the  Swedes. 
1758  GOLDSM.  Mem.  Prot.  (1895)  II.  274  Smith  went  full 
Sail  to  reconnoitre  the  Enemy.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  ix, 
Her  father.. often  took  an  opportunity  of  going  full-sail  into 
controversial  subjects.  1848  A.  &  H.  MAYHEW  Greatest 


Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  208  The  vessel  was  at  full  sail. 
a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  V.  12  The  Protestant 
wind,  before  which  the  Dutch  armament  had  run  full  sail 


.)  Full  sai/st  the  sails  well  set,  and  filled  by  the 
wind.  1887  BOWSN  J&neidi.  400  Thy  vessels. -the  haven 
have  entered,  or  bend  Now  full  sail  for  its  mouth. 

trans/.  1671  MILTON  P.R.  iv.  582  So  Satan  fell  and  strait 
a  fiery  Globe  Of  Angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  nigh. 
d.  Under  sail :  having  the  sails  set. 

1:893  K.  ALFRED  Ores.  i.  L  §  21  pxt  \>m\.  scip  wses  ealne 
wefc  yrnende  under  sejle.  1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  w. 
Dunbar  457  Quhen  that  the  schip  was  saynit,  et  vndir 
&aile  [etc. J.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  u.  549  The  ship  is 
vnder  saile,  and  here  she  corns  amain.  1690  LEYBOURN 
Curs.  Mat/i.  454  Suppose.. you  see  a  Ship.. under  Sail, 
making  towards  the  Land.  1748  Anson"s  Voy.  it.  iv,  162 
In  the  afternoon  [we]  got  under  sail.  1836  M ARKYAT  Jf&irA. 
Easy  xiii,  About  ten  miles  distant,  followed  by  the  Harpy, 
under  all  sail.  1857  C.  GRIBBLE  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  (1858) 


V.  i  Weighed  anchor . . ,  under  all  sail.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.^  Under  sail,  the  state  of  a  ship  when  she  is  in 
motion  from  the  action  of  wind  on  her  sails. 

4.  a.  In  collective  sing,  (also  formerly  fin  plural), 
chiefly  with  numeral :  (So  many)  sailing-vessels, 

1436  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV,  501/1  A  Navey.  .to  ye  noumbre  of 
xii  .score  Sailles.  1458  Past  on  Lett.  I.  428  Ther  were  xxviij" 
sayle  of  Spaynyards  on  the  se.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng. 
ccxliv.  (1482)  296  The  kyng  prdeyned  his  nauye  of  shippes 
in  the  hauen  of  Southampton  in  to  the  nombreofcccxxsailles. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II,  237  The  Frenchmen  were  .xiij. 
sayles  great  and  small.  1590  Disc.  Sfi.  Fleet  inv.  Eti£.  4 
The  whole  nauie  was  at  this  present  about  90.  saile  of  all 
sorts.  1395  SHAKS.  John  in.  iv.  2  So  by  a  roaring  Tempest 
on  the^ flood  A  whole  Arniado  of  conuicted  saile  Is  scattered 
and  dis-ioyn'd  from  fellowship.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac. 
Hib.  n.  viit  (1821)  325  Of  their  fine  and  fourtie  Saile  of 
ships,  seventeene  saile  onely  are  fitted  for  men  of  warre. 
1649  W.  GRAY  Suru.  Newcastle  19  The  Shipping  which 
comes  into  this  River  for  Coales,  there  being  sometimes 
three  hundred  Sayles  of  Ships.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS 
Voy^.^S.  Seas  3  We  were  informed  of  ten  Sail  of  Ships 
Cruising  off  and  on,  to  the  Westward.  1831  &RBWSTER 
Optics  xxvi.  258  He  saw  from  the  mast-head  eighteen  sail 
of  ships.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  in.  viii.  717  The  Royal  navy 
comprised  in  all  twenty-seven  sail. 

b.  A  ship  or  other  vessel,  esp.  as  descried  by 
its  sails.  Sait  ho  !  l  the  exclamation  used  when  a 
strange  ship  is  first  discerned  at  sea'  (Adm.  Smyth). 

1517  TORKINGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  12  The  Duke  [Doge  of 
Venice],  .went  in  ther  Archa  triumphal!,  which  ys  in  mancr 
of  a  sayle  of  a  straange  facion.  1556  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hak- 
luyt  /  'oy.  (1589)  99  We  spyed  a  saile  comming  towardes  vs, 
and  as  soone  as  wee  spyed  him  we.  .manned  out  our  Skiffe. 
After  the  saile  had  espyed  vs,  he  kept  about.  1627  CAIT. 
SMITH  SeetmatPs  Gram.  xiii.  59  A  saile,  how  beares  she  or 
stands  shee,  to  wind-ward  or  lee-ward,  set  him  by  the  Corn- 
passe.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  n  Our  Admiral!  de- 
scried a  Saile,  and  immediately  made  towards  her.  1669 
STURM Y  Manner's  Mag.  i.  ii.  18  A  Sail,  a  Sail.  Where? 
Fair  by  us.  1726  SWIFT  Gttlliz't'r  i.  viii,  I  descried  a  Sail 
steering  to  the  South-East.  1813  BYRON  Corsair  i.  ii,  Gaze 
where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies,  With  all  the  thirst- 
ing eye  of  Enterprise.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  B?f.  Mast  ii,  Her 
decks  were  filled  with  passengers  who  had  come  up  at  the 
cry  of  'Sail  ho  ! ' 

5.  An  apparatus  (consisting  formerly  of  a  sheet 
of  canvas  stretched  on  a  frame,  now  usually  of  an 
arrangement  of  boards)  attached  to  each  of  the 
arms  of  a  windmill  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
surface  to  be  acted  on  by  the  wind.     Also  (wind- 
mill) sails  collectively,surface  presented  by  the  sails. 

4:1440  Promp.  Parv.  65/1  Ceyle  of  a  schyppe,  or  mylle, 
velum,  carbastts.  1589  R.  HARVEY  Plain  Perc.  (1590)  3  The 
clacke  of  thy  mill  is. .noisome..,  thou  hast  wind  at  will  to 
thy  sniles.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  nr.  340/2  The  parts 
of  a  Wind-Mill... The  Sail  or  Wind  end.  AZ7poB.£.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Sailst  Hawk's  Wings;  also  Windmill-wings. 
1759  SMEATON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  161  The  velocity  of  the 
extremities  of  Dutch  sails,. .are  considerably  quicker  than 
the  velocity  of  the  wind.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Me- 
chanic 122  Into  these  arms  are  mortised  several  small  cross- 
bars, and  to  them  are  fastened  two,  three,  or  four,  long  bars, 
..so  that  the  bars  intersect  each  other,  and  form  a  kind  of 
lattice  work,  on  which  a  cloth  is  spread  to  receive  the  action 
of  wind.  These  are  called  the  sails.  1845  Encycl.  Metrop. 
VIII.  131/2  There  are  usually  four  states  in  which  it  can 
be  set  accoiding  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind.. which  are 
termed  full  sail,  quarter  reeft  sword  point ^  and  dagger 
Point.  1868  Chantb,  Encycl.  X.  218/1  The  amount  of  sail 
that  a  windmill  can  carry  with  advantage  is  limited,  a  1887 
JEFFERIES  Field  <J-  Hedgerow  (1889)  86  One  day  pussy  was 
ingeniously  examining  the  machinery  [of  a  windmill],  when 
the  wind  suddenly  rose,  the  sails  revolved,  and  she  was 
ground  up.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  599/2  American 
windmiltLtftkn  sails  consist  of  narrow  boards  or  slats 
arranged  radially. 

6.  Zool.  a.  The  large  dorsal  fin  of  the  sail-fish. 
b.  One  of  the  two  large  tentacles  of  the  Nautilus, 
formerly  believed  to  be  used  as  sails. 

1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  vii,  xxvi,  A  Nautilus  upon  the 
fountain  played,  Spreading  his  azure  sail.  1822  RAFFLES 
Let.  30  Nov.  in  Lady  Raffles  Mem.  (1830)  526  The  only 
amusing  discovery  which  we  have  recently  made  is  that  of 
a  sailing  fish, . .  I  have  sent  a  set  of  the  sails  home.  1840 
Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  210/2  The  first  two  arms  (of  the  Argo- 
naut] are  more  robust  than  the  others,  and  should  be  so,  be- 
cause they  serve  as  masts  to  support  the  sails,  which,  spread 
out,  act  before  the  wind  as  such.  1860  Chtimb,  Encycl.  I- 
390/1  The  descriptions,  .of  argonauts,  .employing  t-jx  of 
their  tentacula  as  oars,  and  spreading  out  two.  .as  sails  to 
.  catch  the  breeze,  are  now  regarded  as  entirely  fabulous. 

7.  S.  Africa.  A  tarpaulin   or  canvas  sheet  for 
covering  a  wagon. 

1850  R.  G.  CUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (ed.  2)  I.  220, 
I  covered  my  waggon  with  new  sails.  1891  OLIVE  SCHREINER 
African  Farm  n.  xii,  He  drew  the  sails  down  before  and 
behind,  and  the  wagon  rolled  away  slowly. 

8.  Naut.  and  Mining.  A  funnel-shaped  bag  or 
orifice  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  or  on  the  ground 
over  mine-galleries,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 
Cf.  WIND-SAIL. 

1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  (1875)  117  In  Cornwall 
. .  the  writer  has  seen  a  zinc  rain-water  pipe . .  with  a  miner's 
jacket  extended  by  wires  at  the  top  for  a  'cap-head'  or 
4  sail '.  1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek, 

9.  Obvious  combinations,     a.  simple  attrib.,  as 
sail  canvas,  drill,  pulley,  f  -rope,  sewing-machine, 
-spread ;    b.   objective,   as   sail-carrying,  furlert 
-keeper,  looser,  -making,  sewer,  sewing,  trimmer] 
also  sail-bearing,  'filling  adjs. ;  o.  instrumental,  as 
sail-assisted,  -dotted,  -propelled ;   d,  similative,  as 
sail-broad^  -stretched  adjs. 


SAIL. 

1593  NASHE  Uttfort.  Trav.  (1594)  G  2  b,  As  the  Estrich 
hath  a  sharps  goad  orpricke  wherewith  he  spurreth  himselfe 


....  r '1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  21/1  To  g: 

bility  [in  a  canoe]  for  sail-carrying.  1898  KIPLING  in  Morn, 
fast  9  Nov.  s/i  The  little  strip  of  'sail-dotted  blue.  1886 
Pali  Mail  G.  17  Sept.  n/i  While  at  'sail  drill  an  ordinary 
seaman,  .fell.,  on  to  the  upper  deck.  1887  MORRIS  Ottyss.  xi. 
8  A  goodly  breeze  *sail-fillmg.  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman  s 


will  go  aloft  at  the  order  '  bend  sails  '.     1797  Encycl.  Brit. 


ngs  and  "saile  pullies.  cixos  LAV.  17395 
5e  mote  uaste  heom  wriSen  mid  strongen  "s£eil-rapen.  c  1475 
Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Willcker  805/7  Hie  nidens, . .  a  seyllerope. 
1513  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  IV.  471  Item,  to  iij  "saill 
sewaiis  for  iij  wolkis  wagis,  1884  KNTGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
Suppl. ,  *SailSewine?  Machine,  a  large-si/ed  sewing  machine 
with  extensive  table  for  sewing  widths  of  duck  to  form  sails. 
1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  823/2  In  determining  what  'sail- 
spread  can  be  safely  given  to  a  ship.  1623  MASSIXGER 
Bondman  i.  iii,  O're  our  heads  with  "sayle  stretch'd  wings, 
Destruction  houers.  ciSioAo.M.  PATTON  in  igthCi'nt.  Nov. 
(1899)  724  «0fc,  "Sail  trimmers'were  immediately  sent  to  clear 
the  sail. 

1O.  Special  Comb. :  sail-arm,  (a)  one  of  the 
radiating  beams  to  which  the  sails  of  a  windmill 
are  attached ;  a  '  whip  * ;  (<5)  one  of  the  tentacles 
of  a  nautilus  which  bear  the  'sails';  sail-axle, 
the  axle  on  which  the  sails  of  a  windmill  revolve ; 
sail-boat  (?rare),  a  sailing-boat;  fsail-bond, 
(?  error  for  -bonef)  =  BONNET  sb?  (cf.  quot.  1483 
there) ;  sail-burton  (see  quot.) ;  sail-duck  [a. 
Du.  teildoek]  -  DUCK  rf.3  i ;  f  sail-fan,  a  species  of 
fan  used  in  winnowing  corn  ;  sail-fluke,  the  whiff, 
Rhombus  megasloma  ;  sail-hook,  a  small  hook  for 
holding  the  seams  of  a  sail  while  it  is  being  sewn  ; 
sail-hoop,  one  of  the  wooden  rings  by  which  fore 
and  aft  sails  are  secured  to  masts  and  stays  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  1875);  sail-house,  a  house  where 
sails  are  stored ;  sail-lizard  (see  quot.) ;  sail-loft 
(see  quot.  1769) ;  sail-maker,  one  whose  business 
it  is  to  make,  repair,  or  alter  sails  ;  spec.,  on  board 
ship,  a  sailor  (in  the  U.  S.  navy,  a  warrant  officer) 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  and  keep  in 
repair  all  sails,  awnings,  etc. ;  sail-needle,  a  large 
needle  used  in  sewing  canvas ;  sail-room,  a  room 
(in  a  ship)  for  storing  sails ;  sail-shell,  a  name 
for  the  nautilus ;  sail-ship,  a  sailing-vessel ;  sail- 
swelled  a.,  having  filled  sails;  sail  thread, 
twine,  thread  or  twine  used  in  sewing  sails ;  f  sail 
wand,  one  of  the  rods  forming  the  framework 
of  a  windmill  sail;  sail-  winged  a.,  poet,  [after  L. 
•vclivolus},  (a)  of  ships,  having  sails  that  serve  as 
wings ;  (b)  traits/,  as  an  epithet  of  the  sea ;  (c) 
having  wings  like  sails. 

1760  J.  FERGUSON  Led.  (1764)  52  The  same  velocity  that 
it  would  move  if  put  upon  the  "sail-arms.  1840  Penny  Cycl. 
XVII.  210/2  In  fact,  the  series  of  suckers  of  the  sail-arms, 
when  the  membrane  of  the  sails  is  wrapped  about  the  shell, 
is  placed  exactly  over  the  keel  of  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  [etc.].  1868  Chamb.  Encycl.  X.  218/1  A  whip  or  radius 
of  from  33  to  40  feet  in  length,  firmly  fastened  at  right 
angles  to  the  "sail-axle.  111835  MRS.  HE.MANS  in  H.  F. 
Chorlcy  Mem.  (1837)  II.  17  Neither  steam-packet  nor  "sail- 
boat was  attainable.  1888  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  With  Im- 
mortals II.  129  The  happiest  moments  of  my  life  ?  I  think 
they  were  spent  in  a  sail-boat,  c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  805/8  Hec  supera,  -cris,  a  'seyllebonde.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  'Sail  burton,  a  purchase  extend- 
ing from  topmast-head  to  deck,  for  sending  sails  aloft  ready 
for  bending.  1795  Scots  Mag:  LVII.  610/1  "Sail-duck 
manufacturer.  i8iz  J.  SMVTH  Pract.  ofCustotns(\foi)  145 
Sail  Duck.  1707  MORTIMEK  Husk.  112  Four  Men  with 
either  the  Wicker  or  "Sail-fan.  1882  TENISON-WOODS  Fish 
<V  fisheries  N.  S.  Wales  190  'Sail-fluke.  1886  R.  C.  LESLIE 
Sea-painter's  Log  x.  104  ft  is  said.. the  sail-fluke  gets  its 
name  from  a  habit  of.  .lifting  its  tail  out  of  water  like  a  sail, 
running  before  the  wind  into  shallow  water.  1794  Ripping 
*  Seamanship  I.  88  "Sail-hook.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI. 
'55/1  The  tools,  .of  asailmaker  are.  .fids,,  .sail-hook,  bobbin 
for  twine,  and  sundry  small  articles.  1884  St.  James's  Gaz. 
22  Feb.  7/1  It  is  apparently  the  inside  of  a  "sail-house  at  a 
fishing-port.  1885  Standard  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  413  The 

sail-lizard,  Histiiiriis  amboinensis,  so  called  from  the  enor- 
mous perpendicular  development  surmounting  its  tail.  1769 
IALCONER  Did.  Marine  n.  (1780),  Voilerie,  a  "sail-loft,  or 
place  where  sails  are  constructed.  1891  Leeds  Mercury 
9  Oct.  4/4  Dr.  Hurst.. traced  the  history  of  Methodism  in 
America  from  the  first  meeting  held  in  a  sail-loft  in  New 
•o  'u'7-76  to  the  Pr«Kn'  day.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr. 
v.  i.  80  He  is  a  "saile-maker  in  Bergano.  1773  Cook's  ist  Voy. 
in.  xii.  in  Hawkesmorth's  Voy.  III.722Every  individual  had 
been  sick  except  the  sail  maker.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII 
(1896)  297  'Sayle  Nedylles  price  the  c  xij*.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  Uu  ij  b,  Sail-needles,  or  bolt-rope  needles. 
1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  xxii,  The  sail-needles  are  in  the 
green  locker.  1805  Shifrvright's  Vade-.M.  126  "Sail-Rooms 
are  built  between  decks  upon  the  orlop  or  lower  deck  to 
contain  the  spare  sails.  1905  A.  R.  WALLACE  My  Life  I. 
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FULLER  At  Home  <y  Abr.  (1860)  438  It  went  into  the  mail- 
bag  of  some  *sail-ship,  instead  of  steamer.  i6ooTouRNEUR 
Transf.  Metam.  In,  As  "sail-swel'd  barks  are  droue  by 
wind.  1513  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  471  Item,  for 
xliiij  li  *saill  threid.  .xlviijs.  1486  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I'll 
(1896)  13,  vj  skaynes  of  ''Saile  Twyne.  1497  Ibid.  185, 
c  weyght  seyle  twyne—  xxxiij*  iiijd.  c  1860  H.  STUART  Sea- 
mati's  Catech.  52  Sails  are  sewn  with  sail  twine.  1342-3 
Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  543  In_*Saylwandis  emp.  et 
aliis  reparac.  factis  in  molend.  de  Hesilden—  xxinj  s.  c  1586 
C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  civ.  xi,  There  the  *saile-winged  shipps 
on  waves  doe  glide.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt,  \\.  Wks.  1851 
III.  180  They  should  make  it  their  Knightly  adventure  to.  . 
vanquish  this  mighty  saile  wing'd  monster.  1855  SINGLETON 
/  'irgil  I.  236  Gazing  down  Upon  the  sail-winged  ocean. 
Sail  (s^l),  sb.-  [f.  SAIL  vl] 

1.  An  act  of  sailing  ;  a  voyage  or  excursion  in  a 
sailing  vessel. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  n.  268  Heere  is  my  butt  And  verie  Sea- 
mark e  of  my  vtmost  Saile.  a.  1619  FOTHKRBY  Atheom,  i.  ii. 
§  -2  (1622)  12  Where  in  the  Lawes  broad  Sea,  with  wind  and 
tyde,  Ther's  happier  saile,  then  any  where  beside.  1663 
GERBIER  Counsel  109  Six  weeks  sail  from  England.  1748 
Anson  s  I'oy.  \\.  vi.  195  We  made  an  easy  sail  for  the  bay. 
1807-8  SVD.  SMITH  riy»tley\s  Lett.  Wks.  1859  II.  163/2  The 
nearest  of  these  harbours  is  not  two  days'  sail  from  the 
southern  coast  of  Ireland.  1853  W.  IRVING  in  Life  «$•  Lett. 
(1864)  IV.  157  We  went  byway  of  the  lakes,  and  had  a 
magnificent  sail  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  down  Lake  Cham- 
plain  in  a  steamer  to  Plattsburg.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany 
xii.  212  We  had  a  delightful  sail  among  the  numerous  islets. 
1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Snrr.  99  Hiogo  and  Kobe,  .are  situated 
upon  two  bays  of  the  inland  sea,  about  365  miles1  sail  from 
Yokohama.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  29  Aug.  14/1  The  day 
was  beautiful  and  the  sail  was  delightful. 

b.  tratisf.  (Sc.  and  Irish.}  A  ride  in  a  vehicle  of 
any  kind. 

1830  GALT  Laivrie  T.  vi.  viil,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
take  a  sail  in  our  wagon  with  Mr.  Herbert,  1902  Bally- 
itiena  Observer  QL.  D.  D.),  Wull  ye  gie  me  a  sail  in  the  kert  ? 

c.  To  takt  $ail\  to  embark. 

1904  Wtstm.  Gaz.  10  May  S/i  He  took  sail  in  the  capacity 
of  a  cabin-boy  in  a  vessel  bound  for  New  Orleans. 

2.  1  nonce-itses.  A  number  sailing  :    a.  of  ships; 
b.  of  water-birds. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  i.  iv.  61  Wee  haue  descryed  vpon  our 
neighbouring  shore,  a  portlie  saile  of  ships  make  hitherward. 
1727  SWIFT  Country  Post  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  175  Yesterday 
a  large  sail  of  ducks  passed  by  here. 

3.  Sailing  qualities;  speed  in  sailing. 

I  n  many  contexts  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  SAIL  so.1 
1602  MANSEL  True  Rep.  Service  9  The  GalHes  being., 
quicker  of  saile  then  they.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  87  A  ship 
of  better  defence  then  saile.  1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea 
li.  122  Being  of  better  saile  then  we,  and  the  night  comimng 
on,  we  lost  sight  of  her.  a  1642  SIR  W.  .MONSOS  Naval 
Tracts  i.  (1704.)  179/2  Finding  his  Ship  but  ill  of  Sail.  1643 
Dcclar.  Commons,  Rcb.  Irel.  51  [He]  could  not  take  her 
[the  ship],  because  she  fled  away,  and  was  more  swift  in  sayle 
then  he.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  vi.  534  Back  with  speediest 
Sail  Zophiel,  of  Cherubim  the  swiftest  wing,  Came  flying. 

4.  Comb,  f  sail-star  =  LODESTAH  ;  f  sail-atone 
[=  Du.  zeilsteen]  ~  LOADSTONE. 

c  1511  \st  Eng.  Bk.  Amcr.  (Arb.)  Introd.  28/1  That  men 
the  northe  sayle  sterre  or  pollumarticiim,  or  the  waghen 
called,  no  more  may  be  seen.  1595  DUNCAN  App.  Eiym. 
(E.  D.  S.),  Magnes,  the  adamant,  the  saile-stone.  1683 
PETTUS  FletaMin.  i.  (1686)  320  The  Magnet  is  also  called 
the  Sail  stone,  for  the  Sailors  look  upon  it  as  their  Chief 
Instruct 


SAIL. 

pat  he  may  nou;t  saile  swift  li  as  he  wold.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  xx.  322  A  lang  way  furthwarde  salyt  he.  ^1386 
CHAUCER  Prioress*  Prol.  2  Now  Ipnge  moote  thou  saiIle*Dy 
the  cost.  Sire  gentil  maister  gentil  Maryneer !  1387  TRE- 
yisA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VI,  163  Egbertus  |?e  monk..hadde 
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,^-3  Arch.  Obs.  [app.  f.  SAIL  v.%  (sense  3). 
Cf.  the  synonymous  F.  saillie^  f.  saillir  to  project.] 
Amount  of  projection  from  a  surface.  Also  Comb. 
sail-over  =  OVEBSAIL  sb. 

1611  COTGRAVE,  s.v.  Couronne^  The  Corona,  crowne,  or 
member  of  greatest  sayle,  in  a  Cornish.  1660  H.  BLOOME 
Archit.  A,  Projectura^  the  sayle  of  every  moulding.  1812 
P.  NICHOLSON  Mech,Exerc.  267  Sail  over,  is  the  overhanging 
of  oneor  more  courses  [of  bricks]  beyond  the  naked  of  the  wall. 

Sail  (sr»l)f  sb±  dial.  [?  repr.  OE.  *sxgei  var.  of 
sdgol  staff:  see  SOWEL.]  (See  quot.) 

1813  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts  in  ArchseoL  Rev.  (1888)  Mar., 
Sails,  .  .  upright  rods  of  hurdles  used  for  sheep  folding.  1893 
MRS.  A.  KENNARU  Diog.  Sandals  vi.  90  There  are  ten 
'  sails  '  to  each  '  wattle  hurdle  '. 

Sail  (s^l),  f.l  Forms:  i  sislan,  sesl(i)an,  3 
sseilien,  seili(en,  sayli,  3-4  seily,  seile,  4  seylle, 
seille,  4-6  sale,  (5  ceylyn,  seylyn),  5  sayll(e, 
6  saill,  4-7  sayl(e,  3-7  saile,  6-7  sail.  [OE. 
siglan,  segl(i]an  corresponds  to  MDu.  zegkefont 
zeilen  (mod.Du.  zeileti)^  MHG.  sigelen^  segelen 
(mod.G.  segeln],  ON.  sigla  (S\v.  scgla,  Da.  seile]  :— 
OTeut.  type  *segljan,  f.  *seglom  SAIL  sd.l 

The  Teut.  vb.  was  adopted  in  OF.  as  sigler  to  sail  (whence 
siglc  a  sail)  ;  an  altered  form  of  the  same  word  is  believed 
to  exist  in  later  OF.  singler^  niod.F.  cinglcr  to  sail  (in  a 
specified  direction),  whence  Sp.  singlar,  Pg.  singlart\ 
I.  Intransitive  uses. 

1.  Of  persons:  To  travel  on  water  in  a  vessel 
propelled  by  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  sails  ; 
now  often  in  extended  sense,  to  travel  on  water  in 
a  vessel  propelled  by  any  means  other  than  oars  ; 
to  navigate  a  vessel  in  a  specified  direction. 

£893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  14  He..si*lde  5a  east  be 
lande.  Ibid.  iv.  x.  §  10  pa  he  hamweard  sejlde.  c  1205  LAV. 
20889  And  swa  heo  scullen  wracchen.  .sxilien  [c  1275  sayli] 
ouer  sz.  Ibid.  38797  Reo  comen  Sexisce  men  seilen  to  londe. 
c  1320  Sir  Tnstr.  1013  pai  seylden  in  to  J>e  wide  WiJ>  her 
schippes  tvo.  1338  R.  BRUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  236  Now  ^ei 
saile  and  rowe  to  Wales  to  Leulyns.  13.  .  Cursor  M.  24833 
(Gott.)  Forth  bai  sailed  [MS.  Cott.  floted]  on  bat  flode,  for 
all  to  will  be  wind  bairn  stode.  1  1350  W'HL  Pnlerne  2673 


watyr,  velifico.  ^1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  797  Thai  saylyt 
furth  by  part  of  Ingland  schor.  1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur 
x.  Ixi.  517  Thenne  sir  palomydes  sailed  euen  longes  humber 
to  the  costes  of  the  see.  1471  CAXTON  Recttyell  (.Sonimer) 

I.  139  He  sayled  and  rowed  vnto  the  cyte.    1530  PALSGR. 
696/2,  I  loue  nat  to  sayle  by  see,  but  when  I  can  nat  chose. 
1565  Reg.^Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  333  That  nane  saill  in 
niarchandice  without  he  be  honestlie  abelyeit  lyk  ane  mar- 
chand.     1585  1'.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay^s  ¥oy.  \.  ii.  2  b, 
We  sayled  along.  .towardesthe..capeDecreo.   1590 SHAKS. 
Com.  Err.  i.  i.  63  A  league  from  Epidamium  had  we  saild. 
a  1691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  201  An  observing  man,  that 
had  sailed  to  and  fro  between  Europe  and  the  East  Indies, 
1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  489  P  i  A  troubled  Ocean,  to  a 
Man  who  sails  upon  it,  is,  I  think,  the  biggest  Object  that 
he  can  see  in  Motion.     1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  v.  xix, 
Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on,  Yet  never  a  breeze  did 
breathe.      1830  TENNYSON  Sea-2''airies   i   Slow  sail'd   the 
weary  mariners.     1836  W.  IK\\^G  Astoria  I.  41  [They]  sail 
down  that  river  to  its  supposed  exit  near  the  straits  of  An- 
nian.     1860  G.  BENNETT  Gatherings  Naturalist  Austral. 
425  We  sailed,  .one  day  191  miles,  another  225  miles. 

fig.  CI374  CHAUCER  Troy  Ins  i.  606  Loue..Wi}>  dessespeir 
so  sorwfully  me  offendeth  pat  streght  vn-to  f>e  deth  myn 
herte  saileth.  1551  HADDON  Exhort.  Repent,  in  Furniv. 
Ballads  fr.  MSS.  I.  324  But  .Iv.  yere  after,  it  [the  plague] 
sayled  into  Flaunders.  1623  A.  TAYLOR  in  Farr  S.  P. 
Jas.  I  (1847)  203»  '  spent  my  dayes  in  sorrow  for  thy  good, 
I  sayl'd  to  th1  cradle  in  teares,  to  the  graue  in  blood. 

b.  spec.  To  make  excursions  in,  or  to  manage,  a 
sailing-boat ;  to  practise  the  sport  of  yachting. 

1898  Daily  News  30  Aug.  4/5  She  is  devoted  to  sports  and 
outdoor  exercises..  .She  boats  and  sails. 

C.  In  figurative  context.  Chiefly  in  proverbial 
phrases :  f  To  sail  all  in  one  ship^  to  '  row  in  the 
same  boat*,  to  belong  to  one  party  or  class;  f  to 
sail  on  another  board  (see  BOAKD  sb.  15);  to  sail 
near  (or  close  to}  the  wind,  to  come  very  near  to 
transgression  of  a  law  or  a  received  moral  principle. 
1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  7  You  be  all  of  one 
Church,  saile  all  in  one  ship.  1608  D.  T[UVIL]  Ess.  Pol.  fy 
Mor.  123  They  will  alwaies  saile  by  the  Carde  and  Com- 
passe  of  their  own  mind.  1823  BYRON  Juan  ix.  xxvi,  My 
words,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and  hearty  Than  if  I  sought 
to  sail  before  the  wind.  1865  H.  KINGSLEY  Hillyars  #  B. 
iv,  A  certain  kind  of  young  English  gentleman,  who  has 
sailed  too  close  to  the  wind  at  home,  and  who  comes  to  the 
colony  to  be  whitewashed.  1883  \V.  E.  NORRIS  Thirlby 
Hall  viii,  With  regard  to  Turf  transactions  again,  he  may 
sail  very  near  the  wind  indeed,  and  be  pardoned. 

f  d.   quasi-r^/?.     Obs. 

1640  tr.  Verdere's  Rom.  oj  Rom.  in.  xxviii.  116  Away 
they  sayled  them,  as  they  hoped  with  a  prosperous  wind. 

2.  Of  a  ship  or  other  vessel :  To  move  or  travel 
on  water  by  means  of  sails,  or  (in  modern  use)  by 
means  of  steam  or  any  other  mechanical  agency. 

c  1205  LAY.  25525  per  comen  seilien  sone  jeond  ba  sat  wide 
scipes  uniuo^e.  c  1350  Will.  Paler ne  567,  I  sayle  now  in  |>e 
see  as  schip  boute  mast,  boute  anker  or  ore.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  xix.  193  Marchand-schippis  that  saland  war  Fra 
Scotland  to  Flandriss  with  war.  £1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame 

II.  395  And  behelde.  .shippis  seyllynge  in  the  see.    £1400 
MAUNUEV.  (1839)  xxx.  305  It  rennethe  in  so  grete  Wawes, 
that  no  Schipp  may  not  rowe  ne  seyle  azenes  it.     1500-20 
DUNDAR  AwwbcJCXvfil.  29  Where  many  a  barge  doth  saile, 
and  row  with  are.   1530  PALSGR.  696/2,  I  sayle,  as  a  shyppe 
doth  in  the  see  whan  she  is  under  sayle, yV  single.  ..Some 
shyppe  wyll  sayle  as  faste  with  a  syde  wynde  as  some  wyll 
with  a  full  wynde.    1535  COVER  DALE  l&a.  xxxiii.  21  In  that 
place,  .shal  nether  GaTlye  rowe,  ner  greate  shippe  sale.    1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  n.  iii.  277  (Qo.)  Light  boates  saile  swift, 
though  greater  hulkes  draw  deepe.      1687  A.   LOVELL  tr. 
Theiwtofs  Ttav.  1. 1 10  These  Saiques . .  carry  great  Cargoes 
of  Goods,  but  they  sail  not  fast,  unless  they  be  before  the 
Wind,  or  rather  they  sail  no  otherwise,  for  they  cannot  go 
upon  a  Wind.     1734  POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  385  Say,  shall  my 
little  bark  attendant  sail,  Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake 
the  gale?    1785  J.  PHILLIPS  Treat.  Inland  Navig.  34  The 
vessels.. are  built  so  as  to  sail  either  end  foremost,  by  re- 
moving the  rudder.    1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  376/2 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  form  of  a  ship 
intended  to  sail  by  means  of  oars.   1828  J.  H.  MOORE  Pract. 
Xavig.  (ed.  20)  60  A  ship  from  the  Lizard,  in  lat.  49°  58'  N. 
sails  S.  W.  by  W.  488  miles.   Required  the  latitude  she  is  in. 
1886  GLADDEN  Applied  Chr.  \.  3  Steamships  sail  from  every 
shore  with  the  contributions  of  all  the  continents  to  the 
world's  trade. 

3.  To  begin  a  journey  by  water;  to  set  sail,  start 
on  a  voyage ;  to  leave  the  port  or  the  place  of 
anchorage.   Said  both  of  a  vessel  and  of  the  persons 
on  board. 


burton  2  His  costis  in  Medilburgh  bydand  quliill  the  schip 
sallit.    1611  BIBLE  Acts  xxi.  2  And  finding  a  ship  sailing 


ouer  vnto  Phenicea,  wee  went  abroad,  and  set  foorth.  1777 
Cook's  -2nd  Voy,  i.  L  I.  5  On  the  isth,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound.  1802  in  W.  Selwyn 
L.O.IV  Nisi  Prias  (1817)  II.  932,  I  think  the  captain  will  sail 
to-morrow.  1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xxxlv,  I  have  taken  my 
betth  in  an  East  Indiaman  which  sails  on  the  twentieth  of 
June.  1874  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Uncle  John  xiii,  A  friend 
of  mine. .met  with  an  accident  the  very  night  before  the 
steamer  sailed.  1891  Law  Times  XCI.  2/2  The  deceased .. 
wrote  a  letter.. in  which  he  stated  that  he  ought  to  have 
made  his  will  before  sailing. 


SAIL. 

f  b.  Conjugated  with  to  be.  Obs. 
1633  Fife  Witch  Trial\\-\  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1796)  XVII  I. 
App.  656  Her  husband  being  newly  sailed,  she  craved  some 
money  of  her.  1764  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  in  Lett.  (1772)  II. 
84  The  fleet  of  the  prince  was  already  sailed.  1776  T. 
HUTCHINSON  Diary  20  Jan.  II.  8  He  says  six  of  the  seven 
Regiments  at  Corke  were  embarked,  and  he  concludes  the 
whole  have  been  sailed  some  days.  1786  Mas.  A.  M.  BEN- 
NETT Jiivenite  Indiscretions  V.  in  Sir  James.. was  sailed 
for  India  on  an  appointment  from  government.  1787  JKF- 
FEKSON  Writ.  (1859)  H-  28i  Should  the  packet  be  sailed,  I 
will  pray  you  to  send  my  letter  by  the  first  of  the  vessels 
which  you  mention. 

4.  transf.  To  glide  on  the  surface  of  water  or 
through  the  air,  either  by  the  impulsion  of  wind 
or  without  any  visible  effort, 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvnr.  304  And  now  I  se  where  a 
soule  cometh  hiderward  seyllynge  With  glorie  &  with  grete 
li^te.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jut,  n.  ii.  32  A  winged  messenger 
of  heauen. .  When  he  bestrides  the  lazie  puffing  Cloudes, 
And  sailes  vpon  the  bosome  of  the  ayre.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
v.  268  Down  thither  prone  in  flight  He  speeds,  and.  .Sailes 
between  worlds  and  worlds,  with  steddie  wing.  1697  DRYDKN 
Virg,  Georg.  i.  529  Swans  that  sail  along  the  Silver  Flood. 
1754  GRAY  Poesy  116  Sailing  with  supreme  dominion  Thro' 
the  azure  deep  of  air.  1804  SCOTT  Bards  Incant.  34  Mute 
are  ye  all  ?  No  murmurs  strange  Upon  the  midnight  bree/e 
sail  by.  1820  BYROS  Mar.  Fal.  iv.  i.  74  The  high  moon  sails 
upon  her  beauteous  way.  1849  M.  ARNOLD  Forsaken  Mer~ 
man  43  Where  great  whales  come  sailing  by,  Sail  and  sail, 
with  unshut  eye,  Round  the  world  for  ever  and  aye?  1849 
THACKERAY  Pendennis  Ixiii,  When  a  man,  under  pecuniary 
difficulties,,  .dives  out  of  sight,  as  it  were,  from  the  flock 
of  birds  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  sail.  1865  MATHIAS 
Sport  in  Himalayas  16,  I  shot  an  immense  eagle.. as  he 
was  sailing  in  fancied  security  over  my  head.  1884  Manch. 
Exam.  19  Feb.  5/4  The  flowing  clouds.. sail  over  the  scene 
of  the  hay  harvest  in  the  Welsh  meadow.  1884  Pall  filall  G. 
12  Aug.  4/1  As  for  blackcock,  .the  wary  old  birds. .sail  in 
•the  open  over  the  moor  a  hundred  yards  out  of  shot. 

b.  Of  a  vehicle  :  To  move  smoothly  and  without 
apparent  propelling  force. 

1902  C.  N.  &  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON  Lightning  Conductor^ 
The  car.. looked  so  handsome  as  it  sailed  up  to  the  hotel 
door  that  my  pride  in  it  came  back. 

5.  Of  persons,  in  various  transferred  senses. 
•fa.  slang.  To  saunter,  go  casually.   Obs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.v.,  How  yon  Sail  about  ? 
How  VQ.VI  Santer  about?  1700  T.  BROWN  Amnsem.  Ser.  <y 
Com.  vni.  121  From  thence  I  sailed  into  a  Presbyterian 
Meeting  near  Covent-Garden. 

b.  To  move  or  go  in  a  stately  or  dignified  man- 
ner, suggestive  of  the  movement  of  a  ship  under 
sail.    (Chiefly  of  women.)    Ahooccas.  of  an  animal. 

1841  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  iv.  84  Stately  dailies  de  la  cour 
would  sail  into  the  room  and  sail  out  again  with  their  long 
trains  sweeping  after  them.  1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  vii, 
Then  all  the  great  people  sailed  in  state  from  the  room. 
1859  G.  MEREDITH  R.  Fevertl  xxxviii,  A  rumour  spread 
that  reached  Mrs.  Doria's  ears.  She  rushed  to  Adrian  first. 
;.She  sailed  down  upon  Richard.  1860-1  THACKERAY  Lovel 
iii.  no  Lady  B.  sailed  in.,,  arrayed  in  ribbons  of  scarlet. 
1883  RIDER  HAGGARD  K.  Solomons  Mines  iv,  A  troop  of 
tall  giraffes,  who  galloped,  or  rather  sailed  off,  with  their 
strange  gait. 

c.  To  sail  in  (slang):  to  proceed  boldly  to  action. 
1889  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  561/1  A  man  must  dismiss  all 

thoughts  of .  .common-sense  when  it  comes  to  masquerade 
dresses,  and  just  sail  in  and  make  an  unmitigated  fool  of 
himself.  1891  Morn.  Advertiser  30  Mar.  (Farmer),  John 
Harvey  called  William  Tillman  a  liar  1 50  times, . .  and  offered 
to  lick  him  104  times.  At  the  io4th  William,  .thrashed 
John.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  that  William  ought  to 
have  sailed  in  an  hour  and  a  half  earlier.  1894  FISKE 
Holiday  Stories  (1900)  164  Til  tell  you  the  whole  affair,  if 
you  care  to  listen  to  it.'  '  Sail  right  in,  Colonel,'  cried  the 
company. 

II.  Transitive  senses. 

6.  Of  persons,  also  of  a  vessel :   To  sail  over  or 
upon,  to  navigate  (the  sea,  a  river,  etc.).     Now 
somewhat  arch. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xliii.  26  Who  seilen  the  see  [Vulg. 
gui  navigant  mare',  1388  The  that  seilen  in  the  see).  ^1500 
Priests  of  Peebles  204  Then  brocht  he  wol,  and  wyselie 
couth  it  wey  ;  And  efter  that  sone  saylit  he  the  sey.  a  1555 
LVNDESAY  Tragedy  104  Quhowbeit  his  grace  Had  salit  the 
sey.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  Prol.  146  [To  sum]  Ingyne 
hes  geuin  to  saill  the  see.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acostas 
Hist.  Indies  H.  vi.  92  The  river  of  Amazons,  .which  our 
Spaniards  sailed  in  their  discoveries.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv. 
iv.  2  Thus  time  we  waste,  &  long  leagues  make  short,  Saile 
seas  in  Cockles,  haue  and  wish  but  fort,  a  1700  DRYDEN 
Ovid's  Met.  xir.  9  A  thousand  Ships  were  man  d  to  sail  the 
Sea.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  \.  459  Now  turn  thine  Eye  to  view 
Alcinous'  Groves, ..from  whence,  Sailing  the  Spaces  of  the 
boundless  Deep,  To  Ariconium  pretious  Fruits  arriv'd.  1725 
POPE  Odyss.  v.  354  Far  on  the  left  those  radiant  fires  to 
keep  The  Nymph  directed,  as  he  salfd  the  deep.  1840 
LONGF.  Wreck  of  Hesperus  2  It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus 
That  sailed  the  wintry  sea. 

fb.  To  visit  (a  region)  by  sailing;  to  sail  along 
(a  coast).  Obs. 

rt  1548  HALL  Chron.)  Hen.  F/(i55o)  88  This  lusty  Capitain 
saylyng  al  the  cost  of  Susseix  and  Kent,  durst  not  once 
take  lande,  til  he  arriued  in  the  dounes.  1594  R.  ASHLEY 
tr.  Lays  le  Roy  123  b,  In  ancient  times  the  North  was  sailed 
by  the  commandement  of  Avgvstvs. 

7.  With  cognate  object :  *f  To  perform  (a  voyage, 
etc.)  by  sailing  (obs.\     Also  To  sail through ,  out: 
to  continue  (a  sailing-match,  race),  to  the  end. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  123  Where  as  she  many  a 
shlpe  and  barge  seigh  Seillynge  hir  cours.  1726  SMELVOCKK 
Yoy.  round  World  Pref.  5  Such  as  may  never  have  an 
occasion  or  inclination  to  sail  such  long  Voyages.  1886 
Field  4  Sept.  364/2  The  match  [for  yachts]  could  not  be 
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sailed  through  before  the  close  time,  6.30.   1899  Daily  News 
29  Sept.  3/2  The  uninjured  vessel  shall  sail  out  the  race. 
b.  To  *  sail *  or  glide  through  (the  air). 

1725  PovEOtfyss.  1. 126  Sublime  she  sails  Th'  aerial  space, 
and  mounts  the  winged  gales.  1765  BEATTIE  To  Churchill 
34  He  soars  Pindaric  heights,  and  sails  the  waste  of  Heaven. 
1899  Daily  Nc'ivszd  June  8/3  The  buzzard,  .is  a  fine-looking 
figure,  as  on  broad  wings  he  slowly  sails  the  sky. 

8.  To  navigate  (a  ship  or  other  vessel). 
t  1566  Act  8  Elie,  in  Haklnyfs  I'oy.  (1599)  I.  371  But  onely 
in  English  ships  and  sailed  for  the  most  part  with  English 
Mariners.  1675  Land.  Cm.  No.  1024/1  She  had  on  board 
about  80  or  go  Negroes,  and  was  sailed  by  Greeks.  1848 
J.  F.  COOPER  Capt.  Spike  III.  207  The  Poughkeepsie  was 
admirably  sailed  and  handled.  1888  LOWELL  Heartsease  <$ 
Rue  177  He's  a  Rip  van  Winkle  skipper,,  .who  sails  his 
bedevilled  old  clipper  In  the  wind's  eye,  straight  as  a  bee. 
a  1890  R.  W.  CHURCH  Oxford  Movement  iii.  (1891)  35  He 
[R.  H.  Froude]  loved  the  sea  ;  he  liked  to  sail  his  own  boat. 
1908  Westm.  Gaz.  28  Mar.  3/1  We  were  rowed  and  sailed 
by  an  amusing.. ex-sailor. 

b.  To  put  (a  toy  boat)  on  the  water  and  direct 
its  course. 

1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  I.  270  Schoolboys  sail 
little  boats  on  the  river  or  play  at  marbles. 

f9.  To  cause  to  sail,  carry  away  sailing.   Obs. 

16..  Balow  in  Lanchaafs  Let.  (1871)  p.  clxxi,  Till  from 
myne  eyes  a  sea  sail  flow,  To  saile  my  soule  from  mortall 
woe  To  that  immortall  mirtall  shore. 

f  10.  With  adv.  To  sail  down  ;  to  bring  (an 
object)  below  the  horizon  by  sailing  away  from  it. 

1847  A.  M.  GILLIAM  Trav.  Mexico  276  We  at  once  deter- 
mined to  sit  up  all  night,  to  watch  that  the  steersman  would 
not  sail  the  light  down.  We  were  induced  to  do  so  for.  .the 
night  previous. .he  saw  a  light-house,. .and  steered  from 
the  object. 

fll.  To  provide  with  sails.   Obs. 

1600  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  III.  862  It  is  ordeined  that  the  shippes 
liaue  double  sailes,  that  is,  that  they  bee  thorowly  sayled, 
and  all  newe  sayles  [etc.], 

t  Sail,  v.2  Obs.  Forms  :  4  sail,  sayly,  4-5 
saile,  sayle,  4-6  saill^e,  sale,  saylle.  See  also 
SAILYIE  v.  (Sc.)  [Aphctic  form  of  ASSAIL  v.~\ 

1.  trans.   —  ASSAIL  v.  in  various  senses. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9654  Ne  he  mai  scap,  ga  quar  he  ga,  J?at 
him  ne  sailles  ai  his  fa.  Ibid.  24846  pe  see  bam  sailed  on 
ilk  side.  13. .  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  4134  When  be  dragon  seye 
com  Gij  pe  lyoun  he  forlett,  &  gan  him  sayly.  ^1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  xxxii.  (Instin)  395  pane,  tholaud  god,  byre  be 
can  saile  with  felone  feuere  £  gret  trawale.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  5559  pai  sett  in  a  sadd  sowme  &  sailid  his 
knifes.  £1460  T&wncley  Myst.  xx.  506  The  feynd  ful  fast 
salys  you,  In  wan-hope  to  gar  you  fall.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  342  That  cruel!  cald  lies  saillit  him  so  soir. 

2.  absol.  quasi-/?///'.  To  make  an  assault. 

1:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  4364  When  alle 
were  set  in  ylka  bataille,  &  schept  . .  whilk  of  bam  suld 
formast  saile.  c  1400  A* om.  Rose  7338  Than  was  ther  nought, 
but  'Every  man  Now  to  assaut,  that  sailen  can'.  £1470 
HENRY  Wallace  xi.  414  '  Falowis',he  said, 'agayn  all  at  this 
place  Thai  will  nocht  saill '. 

Hence  f  Sal-ling  vbl.  sb.% 

13..  K.  Alis.  7392  Aither  gan  so  areche,  With  'saylyng, 
and  with  smytyng.  c  1330  Artk.  fy  Merl.  8257  In  be  first 
of  bat  seylinge  pai  slowen  michel  heben  genge.  1426  LYDG, 
De  Guil.  Pilgr.  24206,  I  [Sekenesse]  overthrowe  hir  \sc. 
H  el  the]  ageyn,  ..And,  ne  were  that  medicyne  Ys  cause  that 
she  doth  releve,  My  sayllyng  shold  hir  often  greve. 

t  Sail,  z'-3  Obs.  Forms  :  3-4  sayle,  4  saile, 
saille,  sailly ;  also  (sense  3)  7  sailie.  [a.  OF.  sail- 
lir  to  dance,  also  as  in  mod.Fr.  to  issue  forth,  sally, 
to  project  =  Pr.  satir,  salhir  to  dance,  issue  forth, 
Sp.  salir^  Pg.  sahir  to  go  out,  It.  salire  to  ascend  :— 
L.  salire  (pres.  ind.  sa/io)  to  leap.  Cf.  SALLY  z>.2] 

1.  intr.  To  dance. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5633  Vor  be  deuel  com  biuore  him 
&  hoppede  &  lou  &  saylede  &  pleyde  &  made  ioye  ynou. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xin.  233,  I  can..noyther  sailly  ne 
saute,  ne  synge  with  be  gyterne. 

2.  To  issue  forth,  sally. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C,  in.  93  The  Souldiers 
of  the  Towne,  sayling  out,  chased  the  Enemy. 

3.  Arch.  To  project   from   a  surface.     To  sail 
over  =  OVEBSAIL  v. 

1563  SHUTK  ^rfA/V.  Civ  b,  The  Proiectures  be  like  vnto 
their  neightes  but  that  Corona,  doth  sayle  ouer  twise  his 
height.  1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearfs  Archit.  138  That  part  of 
Corona  which  sallies  over. 

Sail,  variant  of  SEAL  ;  obs.  form  of  SALE. 
Bailable  (si^lab'l),  a.    Now  rare  or  0/>s.     [f. 
SAIL  v.1  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Of  a  ship,  etc.  :  That  can  be  sailed  or  navi- 
gated ;  that  is  in  a  condition  to  sail. 

1655  Mug.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Inv.  §  16  How  to  make  a 
Sea-castle  or  Fortification  Cannon-proof,  .yet  sailable  at 
pleasure.  1698  LANGFORD  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  410  If  a  Man 
keeps  his  Ship  sailable. 

2.  Of  the  sea,  a  river,  etc. :  That  can  be  sailed 
on,  navigable. 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  n.  ix.  196  The  Ger- 
rites.. dwell  vpon  the  floude  Boristhenes,  about  the  place 
wher  it  becometh  first  saileable.  1611  COTGK.,  Navigable^ 
nauigable,  sailable,  passable  by  shipping.  1698  FRYER  Ace. 
E.  India  ff  P.  56  The  River  which  is  Sailable  round  to 
Dunnapatan. 

Sailage  (s^-led*,),  sb.    [f.  SAIL  sbl  +  -AGE.] 
1.  The  speed  of  a  ship  under  sail.  ?  Obs. 
1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  181  Pirats..gaue  vs  diuers  assaults 
to  their  owne  disaduantages  J  our  saylage  being  swifter. 


SAIL-FISH. 

2.  The  sails  of  a  ship  collectively.     Also  transf. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  20  June  3/1  The  machinery  will.. 
enable  the  vessel  to  go  to  sea  without  any  sailage.  1904 
Harper's  Mag.  May  907/1  The  filaments  that  buoy  her 
[the  spider]  up  and  give  sailage  surface  to  the  wind. 

Sailcloth  (s^'lklfty).  [f.  SAIL  j£.i  +  CLOTH  sb.] 

f  1.  A  piece  of  cloth  forming  or  designed  to  form 
part  of  a  sail  of  a  vessel  or  a  windmill.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  4549  Sulkenewesbatseil-cla2<5.  1351-2  Durham 
Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  553  Et  in  Saylclathis  empt.  pro  molend. 
de  Fery,  5$.  1455-6  Ibid,  191  In  reparacionibus  factis  circa 
molend.  ventriticum  de  Hemmgb.  viz.  in  newe  sayl  clas, 
i^s.-jd.  i56aBuLLEYN5^.  Simples(i5-]$2j  The  sayle  clot  hes, 
the  shroudes,.  .can  not  be  made  without  it  [Hempe],  1598 
HAKLUYT  Yoy.  I.  163  Whatsoeuer  sale-clothes  are..  to  bee 
transported  out  of  England  into  Prussia  by  the  English  mar- 
chants.,  whether  they  be  whole  cloathes  or  halfe  cloalhes, 
they  must  containe  both  their  endes.  1888  Encyci.  Brit. 
XXIV.  599/1  Sometimes  the  sails  [of  a  windmill]  consisted 
of  a  sail-cloth  spread  on  a  framework. 

2.  Canvas  or  other  textile  material  such  as   is 
used  for  sails. 

1615  THOMAS  Lai.  Diet.,  Littfg£tHust,,&  maker  of  sale 
cloathes  and  other  necessaries  of  linnen.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH 
Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  (Arb.J  7^0  The  Boteswaine  is  to  haue 
the  charge  of  all  the  Cordage,  .  .sailes,,.  saile-cloth  [etc.]. 
1691  T.  HfALt:]  Ace.  Ne~v  Indent.  118  Sail-death,  Cables, 
and  all  other  sorts  of  Cordage.  1753  HANVVAV  Trav*  (1762) 
I.  in.  xxv.  1  08  Sail-cloth  he  made  of  cotton. 

attrih.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2)  3  The  sail-cloth  manu- 
facture produced  nearly  as  much.  1812  Examiner  31  Aug. 
553/2  Sail-cloth-manufacturer.  1899  Atlantic  ftlontkly  Aug. 
197/1  There  1  hung  up  my  sailcloth  cap. 

b.  A  piece  of  this  material  used  as  a  covering. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  27  July  an.  1774,  The 
Sail-cloth  saved  the  flat  stack  surprisingly.  1796  MORSE 
Amer.  Geog.  II.  411  Protected  from  the  sun  by  sail-cloths, 
hung  across  from  the  opposite  houses.  1804  A  ntia  Swartfs 
Lett.  (1811)  VI.  203  The  shelving  roof  is  also  painted  green, 
the  floor  a  mosaic  sale-cloth. 

3.  A  similar  material  used  for  ladies'  dresses. 
1902  Daily  Chron.  24   May  3/3  Optimists  are-ordermg 

linen  dresses  now,  and  sail  cloth  is  in  request,  a  coarse  flax 
fabric  that  is  serviceable  and  smart. 

Sailed  (s^Id),  a.     [f.  SAIL  sbl  -f  -ED2. 
but  cf.  OE.  gesegled  ppl.  a.  in  ^esegled  scip  Sal.  &  Sat. 
(Gr.)  325.3 

Of  a  vessel  :  Fitted  with  sails.     Chiefly  in  para- 


c  1611  CHAPMAN  7/fVu/  XIX.  335  Prostrated,  in  most  extreme 
ill  fare,  He  lies  before  his  high-sail'd  fleet,  for  his  dead 
friend.  .71628  F.  GREVIL  Sidney  (1652)  221  Her  Fleet 
could  hardly  be  over  sailed,  or  under  ballasted.  1725  DE 
FOE  I'oy.  round  World  (i%4Q)  100  A  great  heavy  boat  which 
seemed  to  have  been  a  large  ships  longboat,  built  into  a 
kind  of  yacht,  but  ill  masted,  and  sailed  heavily.  1832 
TENNYSON  Eleanore  iv,  How  may  full-sail'd  verse  express, 
..The  full-flowing  harmony  Of  thy  swan-like  stateliness? 
1892  Black  <y  White  25  June  805/2  Sailed  boats  lay  to  be 
loaded.  1900  ll'estm.  Gaz.  16  Aug.  3/2  White-sailed  yachts. 

Sailer  (st'Hai).  Also  6  salar,  saler,  sayler. 
[f.  SAIL  v.i  +  -ER  l.  Cf.  G.  segler  sailor,  sailer, 
£>u.  zeiler^  Sw.  seglare.  Da.  setter, 

See  SAILOR,  a  variant  spelling  of  this  word,  now  restricted 
to  a  specific  application  and  regarded  as  a  distinct  word.] 

1,  One  who  sails.     Now  rare. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4359  We  ere  na  sailers  on  be  see  to 
sell  ne  to  byi.  £'1400  Destr.  Troy  4589  All  softe  was  the 
see  to  sailers  berin.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  \.  iii.  43  On  the 
huge  deip  quhen  [  —  w/iecn,  few]  salaris  did  appear  [Virg. 
adparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto]. 

fb.  =  SAILOR  i.  Obs. 

15.  .  Sir  A  .  Barton  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)64  The  best  salers 
in  Christentie  !  1585!'.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  i. 
31  b,  Cape  S.  Ange,  very  dangerous  for  saylers.  1603  CAMDEN 
Rein,  i  Furnished  with  shipping  and  Saylers. 

fc.  The  Nautilus;   =  SAILOR  3  a.  Obs. 

1668  CHARLETON  Onomast.  178  Nautilus  .  ,\b&  Nautilus, 
or  Sailer.  17x3  PETIVER  Aquat.  Anim.  Amboiny  Tab.  x, 
Nautilus  tennis  fy  £qf&6wM»**GraBt  brittle  Sayler. 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  with  reference  to  her  powers 
of  sailing. 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedcfs  Cong.  E.  Ind.  \. 
xlix.  106  For  that  theyr  ships  were  great  saylers.  1624 
CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  v.  185  A  small  Barke,  but  an  excel- 
lent sailer.  17*5  DE  FOE  I'oy.  round  World,  (1840)  69  A 
very  strong  tight  ship,  and  a  pretty  good  sailer.  1820 
SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  338  The  fastest  sailers  lead 
the  way.  1891  J.  WINSOH  Columbus  xix.  438  His  excuse 
was  that  his  principal  caravel  was  a  poor  sailer. 
b.  A  sailing  vessel. 

1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  11  That  first  sailer  of  all  [i.e. 
Argo]  burst  ever  on  Amphitrite.  1883  Chamb.  Jml.  35  A 
Steamer  costs  much  more  than  a  Sailer.  io_o8  igM  Cent. 
Aug.  235  Wooden  sailers  were  superseded  by  iron  creatures 
of  the  engineer. 

Sailf,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SAFE. 

Sai'l-fisli.  A  name  applied  to  various  fishes 
having  a  large  dorsal  fin  :  in  the  British  Isles  to  the 
Basking  shark,  Selachus  maximus  ;  in  the  U,  S.  to 
species  of  Histiophorus,  Xiphias,  and  Carpiodes. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  381  marg..  The  sayle- 
Fish.  1808  KOKSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  V.  356  The  sail-fish, 
or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Scottish  fishermen,  the  basking 
shark,  frequently  appears  here  [Northern  Sea]  in  May  or 
June.  [1860  G.  BENNETT  Gatherings  Naturalist  Austral. 
24  Histtophorits,  called,  .by  the  Dutch  Zeyl*fis.k,  or  '  Sail- 
fish  ',  because  it  is  said  that  it  raises  the  dorsal  fin  like  a  fan 
and  employs  it  as  a  sail.]  1879  GOODE,  etc.  Catal.  Anim. 
Resources  U.S.  39  Histiophorns  americanus..  .Sail-fish. 
1882  TEN  i  SON-WOODS  Fish  $  Fisheries  N.  S.  Waifs  190 
Sail-fish.  Carpiodes.  N.  America. 


SAILFUL. 


tSarlfol.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  SAIL  rf.l 
Enough  of  wind  to  fill  the  sails. 

1650  W.  BROUGH  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  486  Some  points  of 
wind  mayserve  to  make  the  way,  every  ship  hath  not  sail-ful. 

Sailie,  var.  SAIL  v.3  Obs.,  to  project. 

Sailing  (s/i-lin),  vbl.  rf.i  [f.  SAIL  v.i  +  -ING  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  travelling  on  water  in  a  ship  or 
other  vessel  which  is  propelled  by  means  of  sails  ; 
the  action  or  method  of  directing  the  course  of 
such  a  vessel.  In  modern  use  also  in  wider  ap- 
plication :  the  action  of  travelling  in  or  of  direct- 
ing the  course  of  a  ship  or  vessel  of  any  kind. 

For  circular,  globular,  oblique,  parallel  sailing,  see  those 
words.  Great  circle  sailing,  see  CIRCLE  sb.  2  b.  See  also 
PLAIN  SAILING,  PLANE  SAILING. 

«9oo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  i.  (Cambr.  Univ.  MS.),  Swa  reSe 
stormas  coman  baet  we  [ne]  mid  seglinge  _ne  mid  rownesse 
[L.  neque  "veto  netjue  remigio\  owiht  fremian  mihte.  c  133° 
R.  BRUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  70  He  had  redy  sailyng.  1387 
TKKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  175  pe  Roniayns..hadde  no 
siker  seillynge  wib  oute  ober  socour.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
3678  Hor  sister  to  sese,  with  sailyng  bai  wend.  £1440 
Promp.  Pan'.  65/1  Ceylynge,  velificacio.  1540  Act  32 
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b.  In  compounds  designating  vessels  propelled 
by  sails,  as  sailing-barge,  -boat,  -ship,  -vessel,  -yacht ; 
also  sailing-car,  -carriage,  -chariot,  -waggon. 

These  combinations  admit  of  being  regarded  as  colloca- 
tions of  SAILING///.  «.*     Cf.  however  rtnving-boat. 


1632  LITHGOW  7 *rav.  i.  37  After  three  dayes  sayling..we 
arriued  at. .Venice,  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAUTH.  Fain.  Kf>. 
Wks.  (1711)  146  Of  all  pastimes  and  exercises  I  like  sail- 
ing  worst.  1671  \V.  PERWICH  Despatches  (1903)  136  This 
may  not  turne  to  their  account,  for  want  of  ships  and 
cheap  sailing.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  M  creator's 
Sailing,  is  the  Art  of  finding  on  a  Plane  trie  Motion  of 
a  Ship  upon  any  assign'd  Course.  1748  ^4xu0tt\t  Voy.  in. 
ix.  391  Provision  for  their  subsistence,  during  their  sailing 
down  the  river.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  s.  v., 
Sailing  also  implies  a  particular  mode  of  navigation,. . 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  trigonometry.  1834  Nat.  Philos,, 
Navig.  n.  iv.  21  (Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.)  This  method  is  called 
middle  latitude  sailing.  1908  Westm.  Gaz.  13  Aug.  5/2 
The  four  cutters  made  a  splendid  start  over  a  course  of 
forty-six  miles,  which  will  provide  a  test  on  all  points  of 
sailing. 

b.  In  particularized  use :  A  voyage. 
1535  COVERDALE  Actsxxvii.  io,  I  se  that  this  saylinge  wyl 
be  with  hurte  and  moch  dammage.     1665  MANLEY  Cretins' 
Low  C.  IVarres  413  The  Frost  again  approaching,  will  not 
suffer  any  Sailings. 

2.  Progression,  speed  or  style  of  progression,  of  a 
ship  or  other  vessel  (originally,  of  a  sailing-vessel). 

a  1687  PETTY  Treat.  Nav.  Philos.  127  How  Top-sails 
[etc.],  .may  be  fitted  to  promote  or  hinder  the  Sailing  upon 
occasion.  1721  PERRY  Daggenh.  Breach  115  Ships,  more 
especially  such  as  are  sharp  and  built  for  Sailing.  1797 
Eticycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  377/2  These  are  very  important 
circumstances,  and  would  contribute  much  to  improve  the 
sailing  of  such  vessels.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  III.  135 
A  vessel,  .remarkable  for  her  fast  sailing. 

3.  Departure  (of  a  ship)  from  port. 

1748  Ansott's  l'oy.\\,  xi,  253  The  time  fixed  by  the  Viceroy 
for  her  sailing.  1785  T.  HUTCHINSON,  jun.  m  jf\  f/.'s  Diary 
9  June  II.  418  Hearing  there  is  a  vessel  upon  sailing  for 
America  [etc.].  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  60 1 
A  fleet  of  transports  was  awaiting  the  signal  for  sailing. 
1887  Daily  Neu's  14  Dec.  2/6  London  sailings..  .Dec.  13. 
Tenedos.  s,  Dunkirk  ;  Cormorant,  s,  Boulogne  [etc.]. 

4.  Comb.    a.  Simple  attrib.,  as  in  sailing  day, 
instructions^  match.    Also  f  sailing  clolh  —  sail- 
ing ware  \  sailing-ice  (see  quot.  1820);  sailing- 
line,  the  line  on  a  vessel's  hull  which  marks  the 
level  of  the  water  when  she  is  ballasted  and  rigged 
for   sailing,  but   not   laden   or   armed;    sailing- 
master,   an   officer   charged  with   the  navigation 
of  a  vessel  (in  British  use  chiefly  with  reference  to 
yachts ;  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  a  commissioned  officer, 
usually  a  lieutenant,  appointed  to  direct  the  naviga- 
tion of  a  ship  of  war) ;  sailing  orders,  the  direc- 
tions given  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel  with  regard 
to  time  of  departure,  destination,   etc.;    sailing 
thwart,  the  thwart  at  or  through  which  the  mast 
of  a  sailing-boat  is  stepped  ;  sailing  ton,  the  ( ton  * 
used  in  measuring  the  capacity  of  sailing  vessels; 
t  sailing  ware,  ?  cloth  suitable  for  wear  at  sea. 

X593  in  3r<t  Rep.  Hist.  flfSS.  Comm.  7/1  'Sailing  cloths 
[made  in  Somerset].  1879  Yachtmans  HolidayfiQ  Next 
morning  promised  a  poor  ^sailing  day.  1890'  R.  BOLDREWOOD' 
Col.  Reformer  (1891)  179  When  the  sailing  day  comes.  .Jack 
must  get  on  board.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  229 
Open  ice,  or  *sailing-ice,  is  where  the  pieces  are  so  separate 
as  to  admit  of  a  ship  sailing  conveniently  among  them.  1748 
Anson's  Voy,  i.  ii.  15  He  delivered  them  their  fighting  and 
"sailing  instructions,  a  1687  PETTY  7'rtat.  Naval  Philos.  \  25 
Our  second  Water-line . .  I  call  the  *sailing-line,  as  the  first  was 
called  the  launching-Hne.  1836  MARRY  AT  Three  Cittt.  i,  He 
..is.. on  board  as  'sailing-master  of  the  yacht.  1871  W. 
COLLINS  Miss  or  Mrs.  ?  ii,  On  one  side  there  were  the 
sleeping-berths  of  the  sailing  master  and  his  mate.  1890 
'  R.  DOUttWOOD1  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  130  Ernest  caught 
the  sound  of  some  reference  to  a  "sailing  match.  1692 
LUTTRELL  Brief  RtL  (1857)  II.  545  This  day  another  ex- 
press was  sent  to  the  Downes  with  "sailing  orders.  1748 
SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xxvii,  About  this  time,  Captain 
Jakurn,  having  received  sailing  orders,  came  on  board. 
1886  Ittustr.  Lond.  News  6  Feb.  142/1  You  [sc.  a  governess] 

•Id  me  what  were  your  sailing  orders  from  Mrs.  Meeburn. 
c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Cateck.  7  The  man  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  "sailing  thwart  gathers  the  sail  forward.  1898 


758/2  Another  contrivance  for  being  carried  without  draught, 
is  by  means  of  a  sailing  chariot  or  boat  fixed  on  four  wheels. 
1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  302  [They]  would  be  forced 
to  cross  the  channel  in  a  sailing-packet.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek.)  Supply  Sailing  Car,  a  car.. rigged  with  sail. .used 
on  the  railroads  on  the  plains,  by  telegraph  repair  parties. 
..Sailing  chariots  were  tried  in  Holland.. more  than  two 
hundred  years  since.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Oct.  2/1  There 
are  still  no  fewer  than  15,000  sailing  ships  registered  jn 
Great  Britain.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  London  of  To-day  x\\i\. 
(ed.  3)  176  The  Thames  sailing-barge  match  is  also  an  event 
to  be  noticed.  1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss,  s.v. Steam, 
A  steam  trawler  is  a  fishing  vessel,  .propelled  by  means  of 
steam  power,  in  centra-distinction  to  a  sailing  trawler  which 
is  propelled  by  sails  only. 
t  Sailing,  vbL  &* :  see  under  SAIL  -v.^ 
Sailing  (s^-lirj),  vbl.  $b$  Arch.  [f.  SAIL  7>.3 
+  -ING1.]  The  condition  or  fact  of  projecting 
from  a  surface;  projection. 

1563  SHUTE  Archit.  B  iv  b,  The  proiecture,  or  saylling  out 
or  hanging  ouer  of  the  foote  of  the  pillor.  1664  EVELYN  tr. 
I' rear?  $  Archit.  it.  i.  92  The  Modul  upon  which  afterward 
I  regulate  all  the  Members  as  well  for  their  height  as  sail- 
ings over  and  projectures  of  their  Profiles.  1718  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s. v.  Projectnre^  These  the  Greeks  call  Ecphoraet.. 
the  French  Sailles,o\\T  Workmen  frequently  Sailings  over. 
1842  in  GWILT  Arc/lit.  Gloss. 

Sailing  (s^-lin),  ///.  a.1  [f.  SAIL  v.1  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  travels  on  water  by  means  of  sails.    (Cf. 
SAILING  vbl.  sl>.  4  b.) 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  \.  8  The  sayling  Pine ;  the  Cedar 
proud  and  tall.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  43.  2/1  To  Per- 
sons in  a  Sailing  Ship  the  Shoar  seems  to  be  in  motion. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  £ng.  xx.  IV.  415  A  swift  sailing 
vessel  was  instantly  despatched  to  warn  Rooke  of  his  danger. 
b.  In  names  of  animals. 

1781  PENNANT  Hist.  Quadrupeds  II.  417  Sailing  Squirrel. 
1803  SHAW  Zoo  I.  IV.  n.  224  Sailing  Coryphene. 

2.  Spreading  out  like  a  full  sail. 

13..  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  865  Ryche  robes.. pat  sete  on  hym 
semly,  wyth  saylande  skyrtez.  1617  FLETCHER  I'alentinian 
n.  vi,  His  fame  and  family  have  growne  together,  And 
spied  together  like  to  sayling  Cedars,  Over  the  Roman 
Diadem. 

Sailing  (s£Huj).  ///.  0.2  Arch.  [f.  SAIL  v.% 
+  -ING2.  Cf.  F.  sailfant.]  Projecting.  Sailing 
course  :  a  projecting  course  in  (usually)  the  upper 
part  of  a  light-house  or  other  tower-like  building. 
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Sailing  courses 


1857  Skyring's  Builders'  Prices  (ed.  47)  73  Sailing  coi 
are  generally  measured  in  with  the  work,  in  which  case 
take  the  length  by  the  width,  three  or  six  inches,  as  it  may 
appear  quarter  brick  sailing. 

Saill(e,  obs.  forms  of  SAIL. 

Sailless  (s^-liles),  a.  [f.  SAIL  sbl  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  sails,  a.  Of  a  boat,  rigging,  etc. 

n  1618  SYLVESTER  Mem.  Mortal,  xxv,  But,  Beauty,  Grace- 
lesse,  is  a  Saile-lesse  Bark.  1837  Frasers  Mag.  XVI.  165 
Oarless  and  sailless  sped  we.  1895  MARC.  STOKES  Three 
Months  in  Forests  France  230  The  phantom  ship,  sail-less, 
rudderless,  and  unmanned. 

b.  Of  the  sea  :   Destitute  of  ships,  vessels,  etc. 


^ 

1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  in.  (1869)  80  What  nights  he  spent, 
Of  tideless,  waveless,  sailless,  shoreless  woe  !  1858  LONGF. 
M.  Standish  m.  37  The  disk  of  the  ocean,  Sailless,  sombre, 
and  cold.  1859  WHITTIER  Double-headed  Snake  15  On  the 
desolate  shore  of  a  sailless  sea. 

t  Sai'llie.  Arch.  Obs.  [a.  K.  saillie,  f.  saillir 
to  project :  see  SAIL  v.s  Cf.  SAIL  st>.3,  SALLY  s//.1] 
A  projecting  member. 

1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearfs  Archit.  124  Beneath  the  Pro- 
jectures  of  the  Stylobata  Cornices  and  other  Saillies. 

Saillour:    see  SAILOUB    Obs.      Sailly,  var. 

SAIL  o.^ 

Sailor  (s^Hai).  Also  7  saylor.  [-A."  altered 
spelling  of  SAILER,  prob.  assimilated  to  tailor,  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  designation  of  a  regular 
calling  from  the  unspecialized  agent-noun.  The 
differentiation,  however,  does  not  appear  in  our 
early  examples,  and  was  not  fully  established 
before  the  igth  c.] 

1.  One  who  is  professionally  occupied  with  navi- 
gation ;  a  seaman,  mariner.  Also,  in  narrower 
sense,  applied  (like  '  seaman  ')  to  a  member  of  a 
ship's  company  below  the  rank  of  officer. 

[13. .,  >S8&  1605  :  see  SAILER  i  b.]  a  1641  SIR  W.  MON- 
SON Naval  Tracts  i.  (1704)  214,  500  Men  at  Sea,  where- 
of 340  Mariners,  40  Gunners,  120  Sailors.  1697  DRYDEN 
I'irg.  Gtorg.  i.  296  Nor  must  the  Ploughman  less  observe 
the  Skies.. Than  Saylors  homeward  bent.  1706  E.  WARD 
Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  94  Let  us  e'en  turn  about,  and 
view  honest  Jack  the  Sailor.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
n.  (1780;  Yy3b,  It  is. .the  office  of  the  commissaire  general 
to  keep  a  list  of  the.  .sailors,  able  and  ordinary.  1784 
COWTER  Task  i.  541  She  would  sit  and  weep  At  what  a 
sailor  suffers.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  354  Nor  has  a  single 
soldier  or  sailor  been  prevented  from  doing  his  ordinary 
duty.  1852  TENNYSON  Ode  Death  Wellington  86  Thine 
island  loves  thee  well,  thou  famous  man,  The  greatest  sailor 


SAILOR. 

since  the  world  began.  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  vii.  344  The 
credulity  of  sailors  is  notorious. 

transf,  1847  EMERSON  The  Humble  Bee  15  Sailor  of  the 
atmosphere. 

b.  To  be  a  good  sailor  [=  F.  lire  ban  marin\  : 
to  be  exempt  from  sea-sickness. 

1833  DISRAELI  Cant.  Fleming  in.  xvi,  We  were  excellent 
sailors,  and  bore  the  voyage  without  inconvenience.  1870 
Miss  BRIDGMAN  Rob.  Lynne  II.  vi.  142  He  wished  people 
who  were  bad  sailors  would  not  travel,  a  1895  LD.  C.  E. 
PAGET  Autobiog.  iii.  (1896)  70  He  pleaded  that  he  was  a 
wretched  sailor. 

•f-  2.  Said  of  a  ship ;   =  SAILER  2.  06s. 

a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  v.  (1704)  492/2, 
io  or  12  Ships,  choice  Sailors.  1710  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4643/4 
The  Ship  Triton, .  .being  the  best  of  Sailors,,  .is  to  be  sold. 
1775  ROMANS  Florida  App.  62  She  was  a  heavy  schooner  of 
about  70  tons,  and  a  dull  sailor. 

3.  As  a  name   for  various  animals  and  plants. 
+  a.  Used  as  a  vernacular  rendering  of  NAUTILUS. 

[1668,  1713 :  see  SAILER  2  c.]  1776  [see  PEARLY  a.  2  b]. 
1815  S.  BROOKES  Introd.  Conchol.  156  Paper  Nautilus,  Paper 
Sailor,  Argonanta  Argo.  Ibid.,  Great  Sailor,  Nautilus 
Pompilius. 

b.  dial,  A  kind  of  beetle,  Cantharis  fitsca ; 
'  a  child's  name  for  any  Telephorns  of  a  bluish 
colour  '  (Casselfs  Eticycl.  Diet.  1887). 

1854  Miss  BAKER  Northampt,  Gloss.,  Sailor, . .Cantharis 
/usca.     1863  WOOD  lllustr.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  472  The  Tele. 

phoridEE.  .represented  in  England  by  the  well  known  beetles, 
popularly  called  from  their  red  or  bluish  colours,  Soldiers 
and  Sailors. 

C.   =  sailor-fish  (see  5  b). 

1860  G.  BENNETT  Gatherings  Naturalist  A  ustral.  24  The 
Ilistiophori,  or  '  Sailors ',  diner,  however,  from  the  Tftrap. 
ttiri  by  the  greater  comparative  height  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

d.  West  Indian.     (See  quot.) 

1883  A.  J.  ADDERLEY  Fisheries  Bahamas  7  (Fish.  Exhib. 
Publ.)  At  certain  times  of  the  year  myriads  of  small  fish, 
known  as  *  sailors ',  arrive  at  the  field  and  stir  up  the  muddy 
bottom  to  such  an  extent  that  not  a  single  sponge  can  be  seen. 

e.  Blue  sailors :  the  flowers  of  the  wild  chicory. 
1902  Outing  (U.  S.)  June  272/2  The  wild  chicory,  or  blue 

sailors  (Cichorittm  intybns}. 

4.  Short  for  sailor  hat. 

1898  Wt'stm.  Gaz.  5  May  3/2,  I  have  tried  in  many  shops 
to  get  a  quite  round  sailor.  1903  Ibid.  2  July  4/2  Big  hats 
very  round  in  shape  need  not  be  avoided,  nor  Breton  sailors. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :    a.  simple  attrib.,  as  in 
sailor  fashion,  mind,  phrase,  soul;  sailor-like  adj. ; 
appositive   (quasi-a<^'.)(   'that  is  a  sailor',  as  in 
sailor-boy,  jfisherman,  -lad,  -poet ;    '  consisting  of 
sailors',  as  in  sailor-train;    similative,  as  sailor- 
looking  adj. 

1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes,  Perseus  i.  4  Halcyone.. loved  a 
*sailor-boy  [Ceyx]  and  married  him.     1903  C.  E.  OSBORNE 
Fr.  Dolling  vii,  The  sailor  boys  from  the  St.  Vincent.   1848 
J.  F.  COOPER  Caft.  Sfike  III.  160  Captain  Mull  was  slow  to 
yield  his  confidence,  but  when  he  did  bestow  it,  he  bestowed 
it  "sailor-fashion,  or  with  all  his  heart.     1883  GOODE  Fish. 
Indnst.  U.  S.  26  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  The  20,000  or  more 
men  who  may  properly  be  designated  the  '  "sailor  fishermen ' 
of  the  United  States.     1842  TENNYSON  '  Break,  break  '  ii, 
O  well  for  the  "sailor  lad,  That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the 
bay  !    1808  LAMB  Ulysses  in  Mrs.  Leicester's  School  (1885) 
121  With  such  *sailor>like  sayings  and  mutinous  arguments 
. .  they  [etc.J.    1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Rt/ormtr  (1801) 

168  Paul,  with  a  couple  of  "sailor-looking  men,  was  down 
at  the  jetty.     1894  GUNTF.R  Kings  Stockbroker  i.  7  Won- 
dering in  his  "sailor  mind  what  the  deuce  the  whole  affair 
means.    1812  SIR  R.  WILSON  Priv.  Diary  i  June  (1862)  I. 
69  VVe  are  now  entering  the  Archipelago,  or,  according  to  the 
"sailor  phrase,  the  Arches.     1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xvi. 

169  Every  bag  was,  in  sailor-phrase,  roped  and  becketed. 
1877  TKNNYSON  Sir  J.  Franklin  2  Thou,  Heroic  "sailor-soul, 
Art  passing  on   thine  happier  voyage  now.    1725   POPE 
Oiiyss.  n.  441  Now  descends  the  "sailor  train. 

b.  Special  combinations  :  sailor-fish  =  SAIL- 
FISH  ;  sailor  hat,  a  hat  such  as  is  worn  by  sailors ; 
hence  applied  to  a  form  of  hat  (with  flat  brim  of 
even  breadth  all  round)  worn  by  women,  and  to  a 
different  form  (with  turned-up  brim)  worn  by  chil- 
dren ;  sailor-man,  in  uneducated  and  jocular  use 
=  sense  i;  also  occas.  an  adult  sailor;  sailor-plant 
U.  S.,  the  strawberry-geranium,  Saxifraga  sarment- 
osa  (Cent.  Diet.  1891);  sailor-shape,  the  shape 
worn  by  sailors,  the  shape  of  a  sailor  hat  (also 
attrib.  as  adj.} ;  so  sailor-shaped  a. 


39  A  parcel  of  "sailor  men  and  boys  got  round  me. 
KIPLING  Departm.  Ditties,  etc.  (1899)  61  'Twas  Fultah 
Fisher's  boarding-house,  Where  sailor-men  reside.  1897 
Daily  Neivs  24  Sept.  6/6  Some  of  the  new  felt  hats  are 
quite  "sailor-shape.  1904  Daily  Chron.  23  Aug.  8/2  The 
new  French  sailor  shape  of  chapeau.  1902  M.A.f.  29  Mar. 
327/1  There  were  many  of  the  large,  round,  and  'sailor- 
shaped  collars  now  so  much  worn. 

C.  Possessive  combinations :  sailor's  Bible  U.S. 
slang,  Bowditch's  Navigator  (Cent.  Diet.  1891); 
sailor's  choice  U.S.,  a  name  given  locally  to 
various  American  fishes ;  sailors'  home  (see  qvtot. 
1867);  sailor's  knot,  any  of  the  kinds  of  knot 
(KNOT  sb.^  i)  used  by  sailors;  also,  a  kind  of 
knot  used  in  tying  a  neck-tie;  sailor's  pocket, 
purse  U.S.,  the  egg  case  of  a  skate  or  oviparous 
shark  (in  recent  U.S.  Diets.):  sailor's  waiter 
Naut,  slang  (see  quot.). 


SAILOEESS. 

c  1860  HOLBROOK  in  Goode,etc.  Nat.  I  fist.  Aquatic  Anim, 
(1884)  399  The  '^Sailor's  Choice'  makes  its  appearance  in 
our  waters  about  the  month  of  April  and  continues  with  us 
until  November.  1879  GOODE,  etc.  Catal.  Anim.  Resources 
U.  S.  46  Lagodon  rhomboides. . .  Sailor's  Choice.  1882 
JORDAN  &  GILBERT  Synopsis  Fishes  N.  Amer.  551  Poma- 
dasys  fulvomacttlatus..  .Sailor's  Choice;  Hog-rish.  1888 
GOODE  Amer.  Fishes  80  Diabasis  chromis  the  'Sailor's 
Choice '.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  144  The  establish- 
ment of  "Sailors'  Homes.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.^ 
Sailors*  home,  a  house  built  by  subscription,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  seamen  on  moderate  terms.  1882  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIV.  128/1  *Sailor?  knots.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef. 
Mast  iii,  The  crew  call  him  [the  second  mate]  the  '*sailpr's 
waiter  ',  as  he  has  to  furnish  them  with  spunyarn,  marline, 
and  all  other  stuffs  that  they  need. 

Sailoress  (s^-lares).  [f.  SAILOR  +  -ESS.]  A 
female  sailor. 

1890  Yacht  Racing  Cal.  159/2  The  introduction  of  sailor- 
esses  on  board  racing  yachts,  1894  Yachting  (liadm.  Libr.) 
I.  236  Solent  sailoresses. 

Sailoring  (s^-brin),  vbl.sb.  [f.  SAILOR  -I-  -ING*.] 
The  work  of  a  sailor. 

1864  C.  GEIKIE  Life  in  Woods  i.  (1874)  2  He  had  found  the 
romance  of  sailoring  [etc.].     1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped 'xi, 
If  ye  miss  that,  ye  must  be  as  feckless  at  the  sailoring  as 
I  have  found  ye  at  the  fighting. 

Sailorizing  (siM'larsizirj),  vbl.  sh.  colloq.  [f. 
SAILOR  +  -IZE  -*•  -ING  1.]  The  pursuits  or  work  of 
sailors. 

1876  DAVIS  Polaris  Exp.  xi.  254  You  will  find  them  busy 
on  various  branches  of  work,  such  as  shoemaking,  patching, 
whittling  out.,  miniature  ships,  and,  in  fact,  sailorizing  of  all 
sorts.  1880  CLARK  RUSSELL  Sailor's  Sweeth.  (1881)  I.  iv. 
1 18  With  a  high  barometer  and  a  harbour  always  under 
your  lee,  sailorizing  can't  fail  to  be  enjoyable.  1898  F.  T. 
BULLEN  Cruise '  Cachalot '  209  Many  of  the  crew  were  quite 
unable  to  do  any  sailorizing,  as  we  term  work  in  sails  and 
rigging. 

attrib.  1882  T.  G.  BOWLES  Flotsam  $  Jetsam  xi,  Trans- 
lated  it  into  sailorizing  language. 

Sailorless  (s^-lailes),**.  [f.  SAILOR  +  -LESS.] 
Without  sailors. 

1816  BYKON  Darkness  75  Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the 
sea.  1834  GALT  Rothelan  III.  vi.  i.  6  The  seams  of  the 
sailorless  ships  yawned  to  the  sun. 

Sailorly  (s^i'bjli),  a.  [f.  SAILOR  +  -LY*.]  Be- 
fitting a  sailor;  having  the  characteristics  of  a  sailor. 

1865  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gayworthys  xxiv,  Great  asking  of 
questions;  brief  sailorly  answers.     1883  STEVENSON  Treas, 
Isl.  i.  ii,  He  was  not  sailorly. 

tSailour.  Obs.  rare"1,  [a.  OF.  saillcor^  f. 
saillir  to  dance  :  see  SAIL  z>.3]  A  dancer. 

71x366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  770  Ther  was  many  a  tim- 
bestere,  And  saylours  \_MS.  Glasgow  saillouris],  that  I  dar 
wel  swere  Couthe  hir  craft  ful  parfitly. 

t  Sai'lrife,  a.  Obs.    In  6  sailrif.    [f.  SAIL  sbj- 

+  KIFE  a.]     Abounding  in  sails. 

1513  DOCGLAS  /Eneis  I.  v.  3  Quhen  Iupiter,frome  his  hich 
spheir,  adoun  Blent  on  the  sailrif  seis  [L.  velivolum  mare}. 

Sails  (s^'lz).  Naut.  slang,  [pi.  of  SAIL  s&.lt 
used  as  sing.]  A  name  for  a  ship's  sailmaker. 

1864  Hotten's  Slang  Diet.)  Sails,  the  sail-maker  on  board 
ship.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s  IVord-bk.,  Sail-maker,  a  quali- 
fied person  who  (with  his  mates)  is  employed  on  board  ship 
in  making,  repairing  or  altering  the  sails;  whence  he  usu- 
ally derives  the  familiar  sobriquet  of  sails. 

Sailsman  (sJHsman).  [f.  saiFs,  genitive  of 
SAIL  sbl  +  MAN  j^.1]  A  sailor;  also  one  who 
manages  a  sailing-boat. 

(  1601  K.EYMOR  Observ.  Dutch  Fishing  (1664)  7  The  Sails- 
men  and  the  Marriners.  .there  cannot  be  less  then  200.  1890 
W.  G.  BLACK  in  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Sept.  1/3  They  [the  fisher- 
folk]  live,  in  the  main,  by  acting  as  ferrymen  to  steamers. . 
and  as  pleasure  sailsmen, 

t  Sai'lworthy,  n.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SAIL  sb.^  + 
WORTHY.]  Of  weather:  Admitting  of  the  use  of 
sails. 

c  1595  CAPT.  WYATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  W-  fnd.  (Hakl.  Soc. ) 
36  Yt  blew  soe  much  all  the  daie  that  it  neither  was  saile- 
worthy,  nor  coulde  they  possiblie  use  theire  owers.  1633 
T.  JAMES  Voy*  34  It  began  to  blow  a  storme  not  sayle- 
worthy. 

t  Sai'ly,  c.  Obs.  [f.  SAIL  j3.l  +  -T.]  Having 
the  appearance  of  a  sail  or  sails. 

1605  DRAYTON  Man  in  Moonc  103  His  saily  Wings.  1613 
—  Poly-olb,  x.  66  From  Thrace  when  hee  her  tooke,  And  in 
his  say  lie  plumes  the  trembling  Virgin  shooke. 

Sailyard  (s^'lyiud).  Forms:  see  SAIL  and 
YARD.  [f.  SAIL  sb±  +  YARD  sd.~] 

1.  Naut.  One  of  the  yards  or  spars  on  which  the 
sails  are  spread. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  588  A  ntemna^  seghterd.  c  1050  Suppl. 
JE  (fries  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  182/3  Cornua,  ba  twejen 
endas  baere  se^ljyrde.  1293111  gthKep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm, 
App.  i.  258  Et  in  vno  masto  et  vna  seylyarde  emptis  pro 
eadem  Galya.  £1400  MAUNDEV,  (1839)  xxvii.  271  Of  the 
Mastes  and  the  Seylle  3crdes.  c  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  65/1 
Ceyl  yerde,  antenna.  1533  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.) 
13  To  be  hanged  on  the  sayle  yarde  of  the  shyp.  1625  K. 
LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  iv.  xv.  289  They  began  to  run 
whither  the  wind's  violence  drave  them,  leaving  some  sayles 
to  the  sayle-yard.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  v.  325  With  crossing 
sail-yards  dancing  in  the  wind.  1834  WRANGH AM //*»/«:«« 
ii  Distant  were  sail  and  sail-yard  thrown. 

1 2.  One  of  the  radiating  beams  bearing  the  sails 
of  a  windmill.  Obs. 

1351-2  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  553  In  uno  Saylyerde 
empt.  pro  molendino  de  Hesilden,  iij  s.  viij  d.  c  1380  Ibid* 
181  In  uno  Saleyerd  einpto  pro  eodem  (molendino),  iij  s. 
c  1419  Ibid.  616  Canvace..pro  vestura  de  lez  Saylyerdez 
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molendini  ventritici  de  Fery.  1426  LYDG.  De  Gnil.  Pilgr. 
5426  The  seyl  yerdys  off  the  melle,  Wych  tournede  abouten 
offte,  Wer  clad  in  cloth  that  was  not  soffte.  1523  FITZHEKB. 
Surv.  39  b,  The  mylner  shall  neyle  vp  the  bordes  make  his 
shafte  and  the  sayle  yardes  vpholde. 

f  3.  Ent.  =  ANTENNA.  Obs. 

1658  ROWLAND  tr.  Monfet's  Theat.  Ins.  1125  The  sailyards 
and  the  nippers  are  of  a  watry  red  colour. 

t  Sai'lyie,  sail3(i)e,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  [Aphetic 
var.  assail^e,  ASSAIL  sb.]  Hostile  attack,  assault. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  xi.  18  Still  saxte  dayis  at  sar  sail^e 
thai  baid.  Fortrace,  and  werk..Thai  brak,  and  brynt,  and 
put  to  confusipun.  1533  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  13  The 
Romanes. .maid  ane  sail^e  baith  be  se  and  land.  Ibid.)  In- 
strumentis.  .That  neidful  war  to  mak  sail^ie  or  salt.  1550 
LYNDSAY  Sq.  Meldrum  952  Now,  vailje  quod  vatlje,  Upon 
the  Ladle  tliow  mak  ane  sail}e.  1819  TENNANT  Papistry 
«S'/07v«V(i827)  169  Their  hands  wagg'd  wapons  a1  kinkinds; 
And  sic  varietie  o'  graith,  Gather't  for  sailzie  and  for  skaith. 
Ibid.  204  Dissim'lar  men,  but  sim'lar  minds,  In  formidable 
sailyie,-  Cam  whurrin'  in. 

tSarlyie,  sarl3(i)e,  v.  Sc.  Obs.    [Aphetic 

var.  assail 'je  ASSAIL  v.  See  SAIL  v.~~\  a.  trans. 
To  assault,  make  a  hostile  attack  upon.  b.  intr. 
To  make  an  attempt 

(71470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  992,  I  wald  sail;e.  .Lowmaban 
hous,  1533  UELLENDEN  Livy  n.  vi.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  151  And 
Jjocht  my  aventure  was  first,  euery  ane  of  bame  sail  sail^e 
as  bai  best  may.  1819  W.  TENNAST  Papistry  Storm"d  (1827) 
22  He  and  the  clerk.. shall  no  be  laithTo  raise  the  mob, .» 
And  sailzie  kirk  wi'  weir  and  wraith. 

Saim,  dial,  and  obs.  form  of  SEAM  (lard). 

II  Saimiri(saiml<>-ri).  Also  8samiri(9inDicts. 
saimari,  saimir).  [Brazilian  Pg.  saimirim^  a. 
Tupi  $ahy  miri  little  monkey  ($ahy  SAI  1  +  miri 
little).]  A  small  South  American  squirrel-monkey 
of  the  genus  Chrysothrix  (formerly  Saimiris). 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  236  The  fifth  and  last 
of  the  sapajou  kind,  or  monkies  that  hold  by  the  tail,  is  the 
Samirl,  or  Aurora  ;  which  is  the  smallest  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  1780  SMELLIE  Bufibtfs  Nat.  [fist.  (1791) 
VIII.  109  The  saimiri  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  golden,  orange,  or  yellow  sapajou.  1863  HUXLEY  Atari's 
Place  Nat.  ii.  97  The  Saimiri  (Chrysothri.f). 

Sain  (st7in),  v.  Now  arch,  and  dial*  Forms; 
i  sesnian,s6nian,  seesnian,  2  seinian,4-5  seyne, 
4-6  sayn(e,  8-9  sein,  3-7  saine,  3-9  sane,  3- 
saiu ;  fa.  t.  4-5  saynned;  pa.  ppl.  8  saint.  [OK. 
segnian  =OS.  segrwn($L'D\i.s£chenerttT)\}..xegen€n\ 
OHG.  segandn  (MHG.  segenen,  mod.G.  scgnen 
to  bless),  ON.  signa  to  sign  with  the  cross,  bless 
(Sw,  signa,  Da.  signe  to  bless) ;  ad.  L.  signare  to 
sign  (in  eccl.  use  to  sign  with  the  cross),  f.  sign-tint 
SIGN  st>.,  whence  OE.  segn  sign,  banner,  MLG. 
segen,  MDn.  zeghen  sign  of  the  cross,  blessing  (Du. 
zegen  blessing),  OHG.  segan  sign  of  the  cross 
(MUG.,  mod.G.  segen  blessing).] 

1.  trans*  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  (a 
thing  or  person)  in  token  of  consecration  or  bless- 
ing ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  exorcizing  a  demon, 
warding  orTthe  evil  influences  of  witches,  poison,  etc. 

17900  tr.  Baeda's  Hist.  v.  v.  §  2  (1890)  396  pa  sang  he 
orationes  ofer  hiene  &  hiene  seblxtsade  &  gessegnade  [L. 
dixit  orationem^  ac  benedixit  eum].  c  1000  J£LFRIC  Saints' 
Liz>es\\\.  114  pa  stodsehaelend  ..and  mid  hishal^umhandum 
husel  senode.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  127  We  sculen  ure  for- 
heafod..mid  bere  halie  rode  tacne  seinian.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xxvii.  (MacJior)  599  With  J>at  be  cop  in  hand  tuk 
he,  &  sanyt  It  dewotly.  1x1400  St.  John  Evang,  228  in 
Horstmann  AltengLLeg.  (1881)  471  Pou..saynede  be  coppe 
[of  poison]  swetely  and  suppede  it  on  syne  ;  Thow  hade  no 
harme.  1508  KENNEDY  Fiyting-w.  Dunbar^yj  Quhen  that 
the  schip  was  saynit,  et  vndir  saile,  Foul  brow  in  holl  thow 
preposit  for  to  pas.  1575-6  Durham  Dcpos.  (Surtees)  272 
Then  the  said  Umphray  saynd  the  said.Thomas  and  corssed 
hym,  and  spyttyd,  and  said,  '  Away,  devill ',  many  tymes. 
1701  J.  BRAND  Descr.  Orkney^  Zetl,^  etc.  (1703)  62  Espe- 
cially on  Hallow-Even,  they  use  to  sein  or  sign  their  Boats 
and  put  a  Cross  of  Tar  upon  them... Their  Houses  also 
some  use  then  to  sein.  1802  SCOTT  Minstr.  Scot.  Bord.  II. 
179  no te,  Many  of  the  vulgar  account  it  extremely  dangerous 
to  touch  any  thing  which  they  may  happen  to  find  without 
saining-  (blessing)  it,  the  snares  of  the  enemy  being  noto- 
rious and  well  attested.  1887  W.  STOKES  tr.  Tripartite 
Life  St.  Patrick  37  Patrick  sained  [Irish  senais}  the  earth 
and  it  swallowed  up  the  wizard.  Ibid,  in  Patrick  sained 
their  hands,  and  their  hands  grew  stiff. 
b.  rcfl.  To  cross  (oneself). 

agoa  tr.  Baeda's  Hist.  iv.  xxv.  §  5  (1890)  348,  &  ba  him 
Sebsed  &  hine  gesegnode  mid  Cristes  rode  tacne.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  7986  He.  .Bitaght  him  bar.  togodd  at  kepe,  And 
sanid  him  and  fel  on-slepe.  c \yj$Sc.Leg. Saints\.(Peirns) 
521  Sanct  petir  sowne  come  in  hy,  and  sanyt  hym  with  be 
Rycht  hand.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  456  panne  sat 
sleuthe  vp  and  seyned  hym  swithe  [v.r.  to  A.v.  229  seynide 
hyme  faste],  And  made  avowe  to-fore  god  for  his  foule  sleuthe. 
7/11400  Morte  Art/t.  966  Thow  saynned  the  vnsekyrly  to 
seke  to  bese  mountez.  c  H$Q  Merlin  iv.  66  And  she  lifte  vp 
hir  hande,  and  hir  sayned  [printed  fayned],  and  seide,  'A 
mercy  god  !  *  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  444,  I 
sane  me  as  I  war  ane  sanct.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius* 
Catech.,  Confession  15  Needful  alsua  is  it.  .to  saine  ws  aft, 
putting  beffoir  our  eyes  Christ  lesus  crucifide.  1728  RAM- 
SAV  Monk  <y  Miller's  Wife  159  Bess  sain'd  herself,  cry'd 
'  Lord,  be  here  ! '  1768  Ross  Helenore  (1789)  65  She — frae 
the  ill  o't  sain'd  her  o'er  and  o'er.  1788  SHIRREFS  Poems 
(1790)  332  She'd  raise  her  hands,  and  sain  hersel',  And  think 
you  on  the  road  to  Hell.  1828  J.  RUDDIMAN  Tales  $  Sk.  62 
I  sained  mysel'  thrice  this  morning  before  I  had  seen  the 
face  o'  man. 

t  C.  intr.  for  refl*  Obs.  rare. 


SAINFOIN. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Talcs  ^  pan  bis  monke  saynyd  for  mer- 
veil  &  said,  *sur,  whi  say  ye  so?'  1571  Satir.  Poems  Re- 
/brm.xxvui.  24  And  with  that  word  I  went  sum  thing  abak, 
And  bad  say  on,  and,  with  God  saif  me,  sanit. 

2.  trans.  To  bless. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixii.  5  Swa  sal  I  saine  be  in  life  mine. 
13..  /•".  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  746  Now  sayned  be  bou  sauiour. 
a  1400  Sir  Perc.  287  So  Criste  mote  me  sayne.  c  1400  Laud 
Troy  Bk.  6080  And  with  his  goddis  he  hem  sayned,  And 
bad  hem  gon  In  here  name,  c  1460  Townelcy  Myst.  vi.  106 
And  thou  [Jacob]  shal  full  well  saynyd  be.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  xiii.  41  Sum  sanis  the  Sait,  and  sum  thaim  cursis. 
1616  T.  SCOTT  Philotnythie  (ed.  2)  B  i,  Against  wise  vigi- 
lant Statists,  who  like  lanus,  Looke  both  waies  squint,  and 
both  waies  guard  and  sane  vs.  1721  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  120 
God  sain  your  Eye,  Man.  Spoken  when  you  commend  a 
Thing  without  ble.-sing  it.  ijSoArc/iieO  Cawjield  x\x\\\. 
in  Child  Ballads  (1889)  III.  488/2  For  the  man  had  needs 
to  be  well  saint  That  comes  thro  the  hands  o  Dicky  Ha.  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxix,  God  sain  us.  1824  BVRON  Juan- 
xvi.  Beware  I  bcivare  vi,  Heaven  sain  him!  fair  or  foul. 
1848  KINGSLEY  Sainfs  Trag.  ii.  vi,  Mary  sain  us  !  1898 
N.  MUNRO  John  Splendid  ii.  19  Blow,  present,  God  sain 
Mackay's  soul  ! 

b.  esp.  in  conjunction  with  save. 

c  1460  Twnclcy  Rlyst.  iv.  107  So  now  god  the  saif  and 
sayne  !  1710  RUDDIMAN  Gloss,  to  Douglas  s.v.  Sane,  Hence 
Scot.  Bor.  the  expression,  God  safe  you  and  sane  you. 
a  1839  PHAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  146  Mary,  Mother,  sain  and 
save!  1842  BROWNING  /«  a  Gondola  Poems  1863  I.  210 
They  trail  me,  these  three  godless  knaves,  Past  every  church 
that  sains  and  saves.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  xl.  336  Guid 
save  us  an'  sain  us  !  I  like  not  this  day. 

He.  npp.  associated  by  some  mod.  writers  with 
L.  sanare  to  heal  (see  SANE  z».). 

1832  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Sonn.^  l  They  do  but  grope*  in  Lvra 
Afiost.  (1836)  47  As  if  such  shapes  and  moods,  which  come 
and  go,  Had  aught  of  Truth  or  Life  in  their  poor  show,  To 
sway  or  judge,  and  skill  to  sain  or  wound.  1896  A.  K. 
HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  xiv,  There  flowers  no  balm  to 
sain  him. 

3.  trans.  To  secure   by  prayer   or  enchantment 
from  evil  influence.     Cf.  ULESS  v.1  3. 

1670  RAY  Prov.  293  Saine  (bless)  you  weill  fra  the  Devil 
and  the  Lairds  bairns.  1721  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  288  Sain  your 
self  from  the  Dee'l  and  the  Laird's  Bairns.  1768  Ross 
Helenore  6  The  jizzen-bed  wi'  ran  tree  leaves  was  sain'd. 
1848  KINGSLEY  Sainfs  Trag.  n.  viii.  While  angels. .  Will 
sain  us  from  the  roaming  adversary  With  scent  of  Paradi^-e. 

Hence  f  Sained /;>/.  a. ;   Sarning  vbl.  sb. 

1508  Dt'NBAR  Tit  a  Mariit  \Venicn  102  Than  ma  na  sanyne 
me  save  fra  that  auld  Sathane.  1593  NAPIER  Plain  Disco?'. 
Rev.  St.  John  58  Beside  their  daylie  crossings  with  th<-ir 
right  hande  on  their  fore-heads,  which  they  cal  sailing.  1888 
EDMONSTON  &  SAXBY Home  Naturalist  214  Jaimie  instantly 
turned  back,  for  he  knew  that  they  had  power  at  such  timts, 
and  the  saining  might  be  neglected. 

Sain,  obs.  f.  SAINT,  SAW.,  SEE^.,  SEINE  (net). 

Sainctify,  Sainctuary,  obs.  ff.  SANCT-. 

Saind,  Sc.  var.  SAND  sb.  (message,  etc.). 

Saine,  obs.  f.  SAY  v.,  SEE  ^.,  SEINE  (net). 

Sainfayle,  obs.  form  of  SANSFAIL. 

Sainfoill  (st^'nfoin).  Forms:  7  S.  Foyne, 
Saint-,  St.  Foine,  sainct-foin,  santfine,  -foyne, 
7-8  St.  Foyne,  8  St.  Foin,  sainfoine,  6-  saint- 
foin,  7-  sanfoin,  8-  sainfoin,  [a.  F.  sainfoin^ 
also  \saintfoin  (i6thc.),  app.  Lsain  health-giving, 
wholesome  +  foin  hay. 

The  identification  of  the  first  syllable  with  saint  holy,  was 
common  in  Fr.  in  the  i6th  c.,  and  in  Eng.  in  the  i7th  c. 
Cf.  holy  hay  (see  HOLY  5  b),  G.  heiligheu,  and  Pg.  sanfcno.} 

A  low-growing  perennial  herb,  Onobrychis  sativa 
(formerly  Hedysarum  Onobrychis\  much  grown  as 
a  forage  plant.  Also,  locally,  lucerne  {Medicago 
sativa}. 

1626  A.  SPEED  Adam  out  of  E.  xiv.  (1659)  108  A  Gentle- 
man, .hath  this  yeer  about  thirty  acres  of  S.  Foyne.  1653 
BLITHE  Eng.  Ifitfirov.Intpr.xxvii.  187  St.  Foyn  is  a  French 
Grass  much  sowed  there,  upon  their  barren,  dry,  hasky 
Lands,  and  sometimes  in  our  Gardens  hath  a  kind  of  it  been 
much  sowed,  called  the  French  Honysuckel.  1669  WOK- 
LIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  27  This  St.  Foyn,  or  Holy-hay,  bath  in 
several  places  of  England,  obtained  the  preferrence  above 
Clover-grass,  for  that  it.  .is  so  great  an  improvement  on  our 
barren  Lands.  vj&Dict.  Husb.  1 1.  s.v.,  Saintfoin,  or  Holy- 
Hay,  a  sort  of  Grass  otherwise  cal  I'd  Medick- Fodder, 
Spanish  Trefoil,  and  Snail  or  Horned  Clover-grass.  1792 
A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  I.  152  Large  quantities  of  sainfoin, 
which  he  used  for  fattening  oxen.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk. 
Farm  II.  554  It  is  possible  to  cultivate  both  lucern  and 
saintfoin  as  a  one  or  more  years'  crop  of  grass  in  rota- 
tion with  corn  crops  instead  of  red  clover.  1857  KINGSLEY 
7Vw  V.  Ago  III.  133  Pink  saintfoin.  1886  C.  SCOTT 
Sheep- farming  50  For  early  spring  feed  and  summer 
fattening,,  .sanfoin,  mustard,  and  lucern,  will  be  found 
invaluable. 

attrib.  1676  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1073/4  Pure  Trefoile  and  Sant- 
fine  Seed.  1733  TULL  Horse-Jioeing  Husb.  xiv.  195  Cut  off 
the  St.  Foin  Heads  an  Handful  deep.  1764  Museum  Rust. 
I.  465  Saintfoin  hay  is  excellent  food  for  horses.  1792  A. 
YOUNG  Trav.  France  I.  357  A  considerable  portion  of  these 
calcareous  districts  should  be  thrown  into  sainfoin  courses. 
1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  350  Old  saintfoin  lays. 
190*  CORNISH  Nat.  on  Thames  174  The  crimson  of  stray 
sainfoin  clusters. 

Saing  fayle,  variant  of  SANSFAIL. 
fSainse,  Saynsure,  obs.  ff.  CENSE  z-.1  and 
CENSER. 

1565  CALFHILL  Answ.  Treat.  Cross  ii.  530,  We  haue 
sainsed  thy  saincts,  we  haue .,  honored  thy  Crosse.  Ibid.^ 
The  sweete  perfume  of  prayer  shuld  haue  arisen  from  the 
saynsure  of  your  heart  to  me. 


SAINT. 

Saint  (sf 'nt ;  unstressed  s&t,  snt),  a.  and  rf.  I 
Forms:  a.  2-6  seint,  3-6  seinte,  seynt(e,  j 
sainte,  4-5  saynt,  (2  zeinte,  3  sseinte,  5  seyntte,  ; 
6  seeynt,  sayent),  4-  saint,  ft.  (prefixed  to  a 
name  beginning  with  a  cons.)  3-4  sein,  4  san, 
sen,  4-6  sayn,  5  sayne,  sain,  syn.  7.  3-5  sant, 
4-6  sent,  (3  sante,  sente,  4  santt,  sande,  sont, 
5  synt,  scent,  6  sentt(e),  8-9  Sf.  saunt.  5. 
(chiefly  Sc.)  4-8  sanct  (6  -e),  5  senct,  5-6  saynet, 
seynct,  6-7  sainct.  [a.  OF.  saint,  seint,  fern. 
sainte,  seinte  (sancte,  saente,  sente),  later  sainct, 
as  prefix  occas.  saen,  sain,  mod.F.  saint  =  Pr. 
sanct,  sant,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  santo  (before  a  cons.  Pr., 
It.,  Sp.  san,  Pg.  sad)  :-L.  sanctus,  properly  pa. 
pple.  of  sanclre  to  enact,  ratify,  devote,  conse- 
crate (cf.  SANCTION). 

The  Latin  word  was  adopted  in  most  of  the  Germanic 
langs.  ;  the  variants  with  vowel  other  than  a  are  due,  partly 
to  loss  of  stress   in  the  prefixed   position,  partly  to   tr.    i 
influence:  OE.  sanct,  OFris.  sankt,  sunkt,  sant,  sent,  salt, 
(prefixed)  sancte,  sente  etc.,  MDu.  (chiefly  as  prefix)  sanct, 
sant(e,sent(e,  sint(e,  smile,  sonte,  Du.  sint,  dial,  stint, sunt, 
silnt.  Flemish  amt,  MHG.  (prefixed)  sancte,  sant(e,  sent(e, 
mod.G.  (prefixed)  Sanft,  sankt,  Da.  sankt.,  Sw.  sankt(e-. 
The  forms  sauynt,  sauyn  (printed  sanynt,  sanyn)  in  tn 
Aycniilc  are  difficult  to  account  for.] 

A.  adj.   =  HOLY,  in  various  special  applications. 

1.  Prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  canonized  person  (see 

B.  2),  also  to  the  names  of  the  archangels  :   now 

felt  to  be  the  sb.  used  appositively.     Commonly 

abbreviated  S.  or  St.  (see  below). 

[In  OE.  sanctus  and  sancte  (orig.  the  L.  vocative)  were 
used  for  the  masc.  and  sancla  for  the  fern.] 

The  possessive  of  names  preceded  by  '  Saint '  is  often  used 
ellipt.  in  names  of  churches,  as  Si.  Paul's,  St.  l\tcrs. 
Hence  various  names  of  towns,  villages,  etc.,  as  St.  Altians, 
St.  Andrews,  St.  Bees;  also  the  anglicized  forms  of  some 
foreign  place-names,  as  f  St.  Outer's  (=  F.  St.-Oiner). 

a.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  49  Seint  gregori.  c  1200  Trill.  Coll. 
Horn.  9  Ure  louerd  sainte  pow.el.  c  1250  Kent.  Serm.  in  O. 
K.  .Misc.  26  Ure  lauedi  seinte  Marie.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
8423  pis  bataile  ido  was  A  seinte  peteres  eue.  1340  Aflat. 
233  Ase  zayb  saint  austin.  £1386  CHAUCER  Prat.  173  The 
reule  of  seint  Manre  or  of  seint  Beneit.  1452  Cat.  Anc.  AVr. 
Dublin  (1889!  277  The  feste  of  Seynte  Michell  the  Archangle. 
<  1510  MORE  Picas  Wks.  9/2  Which  is  as  trew  as  the  gospell 
of  seint  John.  1590  THYNNE  Animadv.  (1875)  57  Seinte 
Hughe  Bishoppe  of  Lincolne.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  v, 
The  rites  due  to  good  Saint  Valentine. 

p.  c  1200  Trin.  Call.  Haul.  71  pe  godspelle  be  sein  lucas 
makede.  (11300  Cursor  M.  16762+10  pe  swerd  of  sorow 
was  at  hir  hert,  AIs  sayde  san  symeon.  a  1330  Otuel  1585 
Bi  sein  geme.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  54  Ye  Sunday  after 
ye  Natiuite  ol  sen  Jon  clay,  baptist,  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet 
(Prose)  42  Sain  Benet  leris  vs  in  bis  sentence,  how  we  sal 
chese  vre  abbesse.  a  1470  Gregory's  Chron.  in  Hist.  Coll. 
Cit.  Loud.  (Camden)  168  Syr  1'hylyppe  Dymmoke,  that 
rode  in  the  halle  i-armyde  clene  as  Syn  Jorge.  1538 
STARK  EY  England  i.  i.  20  Aftur  the  mynd  of  Sayn  Poule. 

y.  <r  1230  Hall  Meid.  7  As  sente  pawel  seiS,  Alle  binge 
turned  be  gode  to  god.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  154  And  hit  sal 
be  reddynn  banne  6  luachim  and  of  sant  tanne  [Fairf.  seynt 
anne].  Ibid.  469  Sent  micheal . .  Rais  a-gain  him  for  to  fight. 
c  1375  Ibid.  12863  (I-'airf.)  Sande  lohn  nerehand  him  stode. 
14. .  in  Rep.  Hist.  ItfSS.  Comm.  (1907)  IV.  24  Synt  Petyrys 
mynyster  of  Exeter.  1557  in  Shropsh.  Parish  Documents 
(r9°3)  58  IE'  Re'd  of  thomas  browne  for  sentmari  day  rent  iis. 
S.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  336  The  folk.. Held  to  Sanct 
Brydis  kirk  thar  way.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  282  Quha 
sperd,  scho  said  to  Sanct  Margret  thai  socht.  c  1510  MORE 
Picas  Wks.  12/2  And  remember  these  wprdes  of  Sainct 


t  Abbreviations  :  S.  and  St.,//.  SS.  and  Sts. 

In  the  i8th  and  igth  c.  'St.'  is  the  form  usually  em- 
ployed; but  since  about  1830  '  S.1  has  been  favoured  by 
ecclesiologists.  In  place-names,  and  in  family  names  derived 
from  these,  only'  St.1  is  used. 

[c  1122  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  963  To  Eli*,  baer  S. 
^E5eldri6  lift,  c  1154  Ibid.  an.  1132  On  S1  Petres  mes;e  dei.J 
a  1400  Wyclifs  Bible  IV.  693  Fynding  of  S.  Steuen  martir. 
1535  COVERDALE  Bible,  The  gospell  of  S.  Mathew...The 
epistles  of  S.  Paul.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Prcf.  T  8  S.  Chry- 
sostome  that  liued  in  S.  Hieromes  time.  1638  SIR  T.  HER- 
BERT Trav.  (ed.  2)  33  St.  Francis  Shyvier  the  Navarrean 
Jesuit.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  344  The  storys 
of  their  giants,  their  dragons,  and  St.  George's.  1850  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Serin.  Var.  Occas.  xii.  (1857)  263  Those  early  Re- 
ligious, of  which  St.  Benedict  is  the  typical  representative. 
1852  (title)  The  Homilies  of  S.  John  Chrysostom..on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Div.  Worship 
177  The  Octave  of  S.  Stephen. 

2.  transf.  f  a.  of  heathen  deities,  etc.  Obs. 

c  1375  Cursor  M.  7458  (Fairf.),  I  sulde  him  sla  be  seint 
Mahoun.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5953  By  my  modir  seint  Venus. 
Ibid.  6781  My  modsr  denied  him,  Seynt  Amour.  1588 
SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  IV.  iii.  366  Saint  Cupid  then,  and  Souldiers 
to  the  field. 

b.  allusively  or  ironically.   Obs.  in  gen.  use. 

St.  Monday :  see  MONDAY  2.  St.  Lvbbock's  day :  a 
jocular  name  for  any  of  the  bank  holidays  instituted  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  Act,  1871 :  see  BANK  HOLIDAY. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  40  }e  bat  secheb  seynt  lame  and 

jeintes  at  Roome,  Secheb  Seint  Treube  for  he  may  sauen  ow 
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f  3.  Prefixed  to  various  common  nouns  (in  col- 
locations taken  over  from  Latin  and  French),  esp. 
Charity,  Cross,  Spirit,  Trinity.  Obs. 

Sometimes  abbreviated  as  in  i. 

In  dedications  of  churches  there  occur  St.  Cross,  St.  J-aitH, 
St.  Saviour,  St.  Sepulchre. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  21463  Bl  sant  drlghtm  Ml  thine  be  wers 
part  es  mine.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xn.  104  Al-boughmen 
made  bokes,  god  was  be  maistre,  And  seynt  spirit  be  saum- 
plarye  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  863  But  sle  me  first  for 
seinte  charitee.  c  1386  —  Sompn.  T.  116  Chideth  him  weel, 
for  seinte  Trinitee.  c  1440  Gcnerydes  4282  He.  .askyd  almes 
for  seynt  charite.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  i.  413  By  seynt 
crosse  said  syre  Vwayne  he  is  a  stronge  knyght.  1553 


Ham.  IV.  v.  58  By  gis, ,    _.   

for  shame.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral  Man.  722  Ihe 
Altar,  .was  that  which  was  first  built  to  Saint  seruice.  1710 
Land.  Caz.  No.  4688/1  The  Annual  Procession.. in  Honour 
of  the  Saint  Sudario  [i.  e.  ii  Santa  Sudario]. 
4.  Attributive  and  possessive  collocntionsof  proper 
names  with  the  prefix  '  Saint'  (St.)  in  sense  I. 

a.  Many  plants,  animals,  and  other  objects  have 
been  named  after  saints  of  the  calendar.    For  these 
appellations  see  the  saints'  names  in  their  alpha- 
betical places  or  the  sbs.  qualified  by  them. 

b.  Many  diseases  have  been  named  after  saints 


c.  Many  objects  are  called  after  a  place-name  or 
surname  beginning  with  'Saint'  ('St.');  the  fol- 


lowing are  some  of  the  more  important 

St.  Bernard  (dog),  in  full  Great  St.  Bernard  dog,  a 
dog  of  a  breed  kept  by  the  monks  of  the  Hospice  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  (a  dangerous  pass  in  the  Alps  between 
Switzerland  and  Italy)  for  the  rescue  of  travellers  m  dis- 
tress. St.  Domingo  cuckoo,  etc.,  species  of  cuckoo.etc., 
found  in  San  Domingo.  St.  Domingo  fever,  yellow 
fever.  St.  Germain pear,afine dessertpear.  St.Gobam 
glass,  a  fine  kind  of  plate  glass  manufactured  at  St.  Gobain 
m  France.  St  Helena  tea  (see  quots.).  St.  Johnston's 
riband  tippet,.SV.,ahalterorhangman'srope.  (St.Jolws- 
ton  =  Perth.)  St.  Kilda  cold  (see  quot.).  St.  Leger,  the 
name  of  a  horse-race  for  three-year-olds  run  at  Doncaster  : 
instituted  by  Colonel  St.  Leger  in  1776.  St.  Louis  group, 
a  section  of  the  mountain  limestone  of  North  America,  well 
developed  in  states  bordering  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  St. 


quality  of  orange,     t  St.  Omer'S  (corruptly  St.   Thomas) 
worsted,  a  kind  of  worsted  manufactured  at  St.  Diner's. 

1839  SIR'!',  n.  LAUDER  in  C.  H.  Smith  Dogs  (1840)  II.  142 
My  *St.  Bernard  dog,  Bass.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  327/2 
The  Great  St.  Bernard  Dog  of  the  present  day  is  a  power- 
ful animal,  as  large  as  a  mastiff.  1884  Harper's  Mag.  Aug. 
464/1  A  big  St.  Bernard.  1782  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis 
Birds  I.  n.  541  *St.  Domingo  Cuckow.  Ibid.  I.  in  St. 
Domingo  Falcon.  1793  SMELLIE  tr.  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist. 
Birds  VIII.  231  The  St.  Domingo  Chesnut  .  .  Colymbns 
Dominicus,  Linn.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  I.  644 
From  the  depredations  it  has  committed  in  the  West  Indies 
and  on  the  American  Coast,  it  has  been  called  the  *St.  Do- 
mingo, .fever.  1693  EVELYN  De  LaQuint.  Compl.Gard. 
I.  93  This  *St.  Germain-pear,  otherwise  called  the  Unknown 
Pear  of  the  Fare,  has  a  very  tender  Pulp.  1858  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf.-t.  iv.  (1859)  77  Milton  was  a  Saint- 
Germain  with  a  graft  of  the  roseate  Early-Catherine.  .  . 
Russet-skinned  old  Chaucer  was  an  Easter-Beurre.  1870 
SAU2AY  Marvels  of  Glass-making  t)i  note,  According  to  M. 
Peligot  the  "St.  Gobain  glass  is  composed  of,  Silica  73-0, 
Lime  15-5,  Soda  11-5.  1875  MF.I.LISS  St.  Helena  239 
Frankenia  portulacxfotta,  Spreng.  ..  Beatsonia  portulai  x- 


,  .  .. 

folia,  Roxb.  ;  *St.  Helena  Tea.  .  .  I  find  no  record  of  the 
plant  having  been  ever  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.    1897 
Syd.  Soc.    Lex.,  St.   Helena   tea,  a  kind    of  tea  made 
in  the  island  of  St.  Helena  by  infusing  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  Beatsonia  portulacifolia.     1638  H.  ADAMSON  Muse's 
\     Threnodie  (1774)  119   Hence  of  *St.   Johnston's   ribbanc 
|    came  the  word.     1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  vii,  To  be  sen 
I    to  Heaven  wi'  a  Saint  Johnstone's  tippit  about  my  hause 
1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  "St.  Kilda  cold...  Pi  variety  of  In 
fluenza  occurring  in  the  Hebrides,  believed  to  be  brough 
by  strangers  from  ships  touching  at  the  islands.     1778  ii 
I    Baitys  Racing  Reg.  (1845)  I.  470/1  *St.  Leger's  Stakes  o 
j    25  gs.  each.     1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  £"»£•..$)>>•  (1907)  I.  327 
I    This  is  the  settling  day  for  all  bets  made  upon  the  great 


jg  day  for  all  bets  made  upon 

Doncaster  St.  Leger.  1863  DANA  Man.  GeoL  307  The  *St, 
Louis  limestone  (250  feet  thick),  overlaid  by  ferruginous 
sandstone  (200  feet).  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  35°/2  St.  Louis 
group. — Limestones  with  shale,  in  places  250  feet.  1840 
PEREIRA  Elem.  Mat.  Med.  \\.  992  *SL  Lucia  Bark.  185^ 
MORFIT  Tanning  $•  Currying  (1853)  94  St.  Lucia  Bark^. 
is  said  to  be  suitable  for  tanning,  c  1830  *St.  Michael's 
oranges  [see  ORANGE  sb*  i].  1892  Daily  News  22  Dec.  3/1 
It  may  be  that  some  day  sweet  St.  Michaels  may  pouf  in 
upon  us  again.  1530  PALSGR.  269/1  *Seynt  Homer's  wor- 
stedde,  demy  ostade.  1552  Inv.  Church  Goods  (Surtees) 
II.  61  A  cope  of  read  Saint  Thomas  worsted. 
B.  sb.  A  holy  person. 

1.  One  of  the  blessed  dead  in  Heaven.    Usually//. 

[a  1000  CzdmotCs  Satan  355  pser  habbaS  englas  eadijne 
dream,  sanctas  :  * 


,  . 

13..  Cursor  M.  10402  (Gutt.)  Felauschip..Of  saintes  [ 
halus]  hye  in  heuen  bliss.  138.  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  467 
A  thowsand  bowsandis  bene  moo  seintis  in  heven  ben  we 
kanonysen  in  bo  Calender.  ^1420  Prymer  (1895)  7  (Te 
Dfum)  Make  hem  to  be  rewardid  wib  seyntis  in  endeles  blis. 


SAINT. 

592  Ardm  of  Feversham  I.  i.  329  To  Hue  With  God  and 
nis  elected  saints  in  heauen.  1657  JEK.  TAYLOR  Ftaurmi 
Serm.  Sir  G.  Dalstone,  The  consummation  and  perfection 
of  the  saints'  felicity  shall  be  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
781  COWPER  Truth.  150  She,  half  an  angel  in  her  own  ac- 
count Doubts  not  hereafter  with  the  saints  to  mount.  1851 
G  ROKISON  Hymn,  '  Three  in  One',  With  the  Saints  here- 
after we  Hope  to  bear  the  palm.  1864  Br.  W.  How  Hymn, 
<"or  all  Thy  Saints  who  from  their  labours  rest.  1875  MAN- 
NING Mission  Holy  Ghost  vii.  191  A  multitude  who  have  not 
wen  canonised  on  earth,  though  they  are  saints  in  heaven. 
2.  Eccl.  One  of  those  persons  who  are  formally 
recognized  by  the  Church  as  having  by  their  ex- 
ceptional holiness  of  life  attained  an  exalted  station 
m  heaven,  and  as  being  entitled  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful ;  a  canonized 
person.  In  Pre-Reformation  use,  the  term  implies 
that  the  persons  so  designated  may  be  lawfully 
addressed  in  prayer  for  their  intercession  with  God, 
and  that  miracles  have  been  wrought  through  their 
aid  after  death,  t  To  seek,  visit  a  saint :  to  pay 
one's  devotions  at  his  shrine.  (Cf.  HALLOW  s6.*  2.) 
[ciooo  ./ELFRIC  in  Sweet  A.-S.  Reader  (1894)  85  God 
jeswutelode  bat  he  halij  sanct  WKS  swa  |>a;t  heofonhc  leoht 
of  ban  seteld  astreht  stod  up  to  heofonum.  c  1122  O.  £. 
C/iron.  iLaud  MS.)  an.  979,  He  was  on  life  eorohc  cing,  he 
is  nu  zefter  deaSe  heofonlic  sanct.  ] 

n  1300  Cursor  M.  28604  To  godd  i  mere!  cri . .  And  all 
seyntes  of  heuen  sere,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxiv.  96 
Preye  we  alle  to  cure  levedy,  Ant  to  the  sontes  that  woneth 
hire  by.  CI374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  69  (118)  In  a  cave  To 
bidde,  and  rede  on  holy  seyntes  lyves.  c  1420.4  nturso/A  rth. 
xvii,  I  salle  garre  seke  sayntes  for  thi  sake.  1426  LVDC.  De 
Guil.  Pilgr.  6287  Forseyntys  wych  that  suffredeso,  I  wot  ryht 
\vel  that  they  be  go  To  paradys.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxv. 
65  We  pray  to  all  the  Sanctis  of  hevin,  That  ar  aboif  the 
sterris  sevin.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  in  Cat/i. 
Tractates  (S.  T.  S.)  206  This  praesent  Kalendar  quhairin  is 
comprehend!!  the  Sanctes  and  martyres  vith  the  tyme  of 
thair  death  or  suffering.  1614  Br.  HALL  No  Peace  _-.i'ith 
Rome  §  21  Neither  will  we  only  glorifie  God  in  his  Saints., 
but  wee  will  magnifie  the  Saints.. for  their  excellent  graces. 
1726  Bovs  Expos.  39  Art.  146  Pardons  or  Indulgences,  which 
are  promis'd  to  those  that  visit  such  a  Saint  or  Chapel. 
1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  III.  44  The  castle  of  St. 
ElniOjOrSt.  Eramo,  so  called  from  a  church  dedicated  to  that 
saint.  1847  YEOWELL  Anc.  Brit.  CA.  xii.  134  A  considerable 
number  of  churches  are  called  after  the  names  of  the  primi- 
tive saints  of  our  island.  1862  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  iv.  323 
Technically,  to  make  a  saint,  there  should  be  an  act  of 
pontifical  jurisdiction. 

Proverb.  1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n.  105  b,  T  hese  adages 
myght  than  haue  bene  founde  true,  suche  saynt,  suche 
shryne,  suche  bere,  suche  bottell. 

b.  A  representation  or  image  of  a  saint. 

1563  Homilies  u.  Agst.  Images  in.  Qqiij,  Such  a  creple 
came  and  saluted  this  saint  of  Oke.  1679  Roxb.  Ball.  (1885) 
V.  594  And  who,  to  furnish  his  own  want,  Can  sei/e  Gold 
Cross,  or  Silver  Saint.  1817  LADY  MORGAN  France  \.  (1818) 
I.  92  Fruit  in  wax-work,  and  saints  in  or  mouln.  1849 
JAMES  Woodman  xv,  Far  readier  to  worship  a  gold  angel 
than  a  painted  saint.  1893  BATES  Eng.  Rclig.  Drama  27 
As  if  the  chiselled,  painted  saint  himself. .  stepped  down . . 
from  marble  niche. 

c.  trans/.  Applied  e.g.  to  persons  who  are  the 
objects  of  posthumous  reverence  in  non-Christian 
religions,     f  Also  rarely  to  heathen  deities,  etc. 

13..  K.  Alls.  6763  Thou  schalt  fynde  trowes  two  :  Seyntes 
and  holy  they  buth  bo.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2000  All  the 
buernes  in  the  bote, . .  Besoght  vnto  sainttes  &  to  sere  goddes. 
Ibid.  12071  pe  sayntis  of  hell  Were  wode  in  hor  werkis  for 
wreke  of  Achilles.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  4  Others..are 
punished  by  the  saints  whom  they  adore,  and  the  holy 
ceremonies  which  they  obserue.  1626  METHOLD  in  Purchas 
Pilgrimage  999  One  Saint  they  haue . .  whom  they  expresse 
by  a  plaine  round  stone.  1876  A.  J.  EVANS  Through  Bosnia 
viii.  342  There  are  many  gay  kiosques  rising  over  the  graves 
of  Moslem  saints. 

3.  In  biblical  use,  one  of  God's  chosen  people ;  in 
the  New  Testament,  one  of  the  elect  under  the  New 
Covenant ;  a  member  of  the  Christian  church ;  a  Chris- 
tian. Hence  used  by  some  religious  bodies  as  their 
own  designation.e.g.  by  some  puritanical  sects  in  the 
16-1 7th  c.,  and  by  the  Mormons  (see  LATTER-DAY). 
1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  i.  2  To  the  halowid  in  Crist  Ihesu, 
clepid  seyntis.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  ix.  32  As  Petei  walked 
throughoute  all  quarters,  he  cam  to  the  saincts  which  dwelt 
at  lydda.  1367  Gmle  *  C'°dlie  B-  <s.-  T-  s->  I03  God'  for 
thy  grace  Ceis  not  to  send  thy  Sanctis  sune  support.  1597 
HOOKFH  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ivi.  123  The  fellowship  of  his  Saincts 
in  this  present  world.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  if.  v,  A 
seruant  of  the  exil'd  Brethren,  That  deale  with  widdowes 
and  with  orphanes  goods  And  make  a  iust  account  vnto 
the  Saints  :  A  Deacon.  1626  —  Staple  of  N.  in.  ii.  ,125 
Ha'  you  in  your  prophane  Shop,  any  Newes  O  the 
Saints  at  Amsterdam  ?  1658  COWLEY  Cutter  Colman  St. 
in  i  What  preaching,  and  houling,  and  fasting,  and  eating 
among  the  Saints!  1704  NELSON_  Fat.  <$•  Fadtxxxtv. 
(1739)  4T9  In  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  the  word  Saint 
was  applied  to  all  Believers.  1710  [H.  BEDFORD]  Vind. 
CA.  Eng.  170  We  seem  to  have  forgot  the  Saints  Reign 
from  41  to  60.  1782  C.  SIMEON  in  Carus  Life  (1847)  28 
Now  he  scruples  keeping  a  horse,  that  the  money  may 
help  the  saints  of  Christ.  1786  BURNS  Sc.  Drink  ynl, 
Godly  meetings  o'  the  saunts,  By  thee  inspir'd.  1847  l  EO- 
WELL  Anc.  Brit.  CA.  iii.  31  It  is  not.  .improbable,  .that  St. 
Paul  should  have  become  acquainted  with  some  of  these 
captives,  by  means  of  some  of  the  Saints  in  Casar's  house- 
hold 1863  DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trait,  xx,  The  Preface, 
dated  Manchester,  1840,  ran  thus :— '  The  Saints  in  this 
country  have  been  very  desirous  for  a  Hymn  Book  adapted 
to  their  faith  and  worship  '.  1886  Whitaker's  Aim.  204  Re- 
ligious Sects. . .  Saints, 

b.  In  biblical  use  applied  to  angels. 
1382  WYCLIF  Dent,  xxxiii.  2  The  Lord..aperide  fro  the 
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MI  of  Pharan,  and  with  hym  thousand!*  of  seyntis.  1611 
BIBLE  Jude  14  The  Lord  comnieth  with  ten  thousands  of 
his  Saints.  1667  MILTON  /-*.  L.  vi.  46  Gabriel .  .lead  forth  my 
armied  Saints. 

4.  A  person   of  extraordinary  holiness  of  life. 
Sometimes  ironically,  A  person  making  an  outward 
profession  of  piety. 

1563  FOXE  A,  fy  M.  1258/2  Boner.  Well  mayster  Countrol- 
ler,  I  am  no  sainct.  Ibid.  1374/2  Surely  you  would  moue 
a  Saint  with  your  impertinent  reasons.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn. 
Shr.  in.  ii.  28  For  such  an  iniurie  would  vexe  a  very  saint. 
1625  BACON  £ss.t  Suspicion,  What  would  Men  haue?  Doe 
they  thinke,  those  they  employ  and  deale  with,  are  Saints? 
1677  W,  HUGHES  Alan  of  Sin  it.  v.  99  We  have  read  of 
Canniballs  that  devour  the  flesh  of  Men.  Tush  !  They  are 
Saints  to  Papists.  Fpr:  They  devour  their  God  !  1732  POPE 
Ep.  Cobhatn  246  Odious  !  in  woollen  !  'twould  a  Saint  pro- 
voke. 1749  CHESTERF.  Lett.  ccix.  (1792)  II.  301,  I  have 
sometimes  known  Saints  really  religious.  1884  Harpers 
Mag.  Jan.  296/1  Were  you  a  saint  at  college  ?  1884  H.  A. 
JONES  (title)  Saints  and  Sinners,  a  1887  H,  W.  BEECH  KR 
Prov.  Plymouth  Pulpit  178  It  will  not  do  to  be  saints  at 
meeting  and  sinners  everywhere  else. 
b.  Proverb. 

1500-30  DUNBAR  Poems  xlvi.  35  Of  guns  sanctis  growis 
auld  feyndis  but  fable.  1552  LATIMER  jtkSerm,  on  Lord* s 
Prayer  (1562)  H4b,  The  old  prouerb  yong  saints,  old 
deuils.  1616  S.  PRICE  Ephesus  It 'arning  73  That  Prouerb 
inuented  by  the  Diuell  that  young  Saints  proue  old  Diuels. 
1655  FUI.LEU  Serin,  iv.  4  David  began  to  be  good  betimes, 
a  young  Saint,  and  yet  crossed  that  pestilent  Proverb,  was 
no  old  devill.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  \\.  Ixiv.  254. 

5.  A  nickname  for  :  a.  A  member  of  a  religious 
association  at  Cambridge  (seequots.).    Now  Hist. 

1793  Act.  Proc.  agst.  IV.  Frend  107, 1  shewed  them  [sc_.  two 
letters]  to  some  of  my  friends,  as  instances  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  saints.  1803  Gradns  adCantabr.  u6Saitits,  a  set  of 
men  who  have  great  pretensions  to  particular  sanctity  of 
mannersand  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  1882  MRS.  OLIIPHANT.£*V. 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  38  [Dean  Milner]  was  at  the  head  of  the 
party  vulgarly  called  the  Saints,  the  preachers  of  world- 
renunciation  and  self-denial.  Another  leader  of  this  party 
.  .was  Charles  Simeon. 

b.  One  of  the  party  which  promoted  the  agita- 
tion in  England  against  slavery.     Now  Hist. 

1830  N.  S-  WHEATOM  Jrnl.  281  The  friends  of  negro 
emancipation,  .are  already  (1823-4)  honoured  with  the  nick- 
name of  '  Saints  '.  1832  MAKRYAT  N.  Forster  xv,  '  But  do 
you  think  that  this  is  likely  to  occur ? '  'I  do,  most  cer- 
tainly, if  those  who  govern  continue  to  listen  to  the  insidious 
advice  of  the  party  denominated  'Saints*.  1880  S.  WAL- 
POLE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xili,  196  The  West  Indians  were 
furious  with  Stanley  for  doing  so  much ;  the  *  Saints '  were 
annoyed  with  him  for  doing  so  little. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  saint '-author,  -martyr ', 
^protect nee ;  saint-beseeming^  -eyed,  -faced,  -holy, 
-pleasing,  -seeming  adjs. ;   saint-maker,  -making, 
server,  -worship,  worshipper',  saint's  day,  a  day 
set  apart  by  the  Church  for  observing  the  memory 
of  a  saint ;    f  saint's  head  stone,  a  name  for  a 
kind  of  limestone. 

1711  SHAFIESB.  Ckarac.  (1737)  I.  165  A  *  saint-author  of 


HAWTHORN  Visit  Babylon  61  Some  usurious  and  *saint-faced 
Quakers,  a  1617  BAYNE  On  Eph.  (1658)  7  Such  beleevers 
..who  will  not  l>e  accounted  *  Saint-holy.  1604  HIERON 
Answ.  to  Popislt  Ryme  B  2,  Who  made  the  Pope  a  *Saint- 
muker?  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809)  III.  19  A 
man  who  was  called  the  saint-maker.. married  five  shrews 
in  succession,  and  made  Grizels  of  every  one  of  them.  1802 
RANKEN  Hist.  France  II.  ii.  §  2.  186  The  church  of  Rome, 
desirous  of  engrossing  this  power  of  *  saint -making.  i8a6 
W.  E.  ANDREWS  Exam.  Fox's  Cal.  Prot.  Saints  473  Fox 
being  in  want  of  a  "saint-martyr,  thought  proper  to  canonize 
a  self-destroyer.  1601  WKEVEK  Mirr.  Mart.  B  7  b,  Thy 
sweete  *saint- pleasing  songs  forgotten.  1711  SHAFTESB. 
Charac.  (1737)  I.  273  The  ladys..were  the  *saint-pro- 
ttctrices  to  whom  the  champions  chiefly  paid  their  vows. 
a  1450  MYKC  l-'cstial  267  pogh  we  halowen  but  few  *sayntes- 
daycs,  }et  we  ben  full  neclygent  yn  oure  seruyce.  1736 
AvLtFirE  Parergon  473,  I  cannot  find.. that  we  can  trace 
what  we  call  the  Saints  -Days  higher  than  the  eighth  or  ninth 
Century.  1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xxi,  Eliza  was  gone  to 
attend  a  saint's-day  service  at  the  New  Church.  1863  HAW- 
THORNE Our  Old  Home  II.  100  On  a  Sunday  or  Saint's  day. 
a  1641  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  -y  Mon.  (1642)  395  Their  *saint- 
seemingt  sanctity.  1563  MAN  Musculus'  Commonpl.  293  As 
the  *Sainct  seruers  [L.  cnltores  diiwnim}  doe  in  our  dayes. 
1763  Museum  Rust.  I.  Ixxxv.  379  There  is  frequently  found 
in  the  clay  very  hard  lyas,  or  *saints-head  stones.  1601 


rship.     1882-3  ^chaff^s  Encycl.  Rclig. 

2098  The  abuses  of  saint- worship.  1615  BYFIELD  Expos.  Col. 
1. 19  (1628)  127  Sancti-colists,  Pharisesand  *  Saint-  worshippers. 
1648  GAGE  West  hid.  174  All  that  were  there  present,  as  well 
Saint-worshippers,  as  indeed  that  Idols  worshippers. 

Saint  (s^'nt),  v.  Forms :  see  SAINT  sb. ;  also 
3  pa.  pple.  isonted.  [f.  SAINT  sb.] 

1.  pass.  To  be  or  become  a  saint  in  Heaven. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

ti  122$  Ancr.  R.  350  {>eo  pilegnmes  J«t  goS  touward 
heouene,  heo  go3  forte  beon  isonted.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for 
At.  i.  iv.  34, 1  hold  you  as  a  thing  en-skied^  and  sainted.  1854 
LONGF.  Birds  of  Passage,  Prometheus  iv,  Only  those  are 
crowned  and  sainted  Who  with  grief  have  been  acquainted. 

2.  trans.  To  call  (a  person)  a  saint,  give  the 
name  of '  saint  *  to ;  to  reckon  among  the  saints ; 
spec,  to  enroll  among  the  number  of  saints  formally 
recognized  by  the  Church;  to  canonize. 


^375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  875  This  thorn  as,  That  on 
this  vis  maid  niartir  was,  Wes  sanctit  and  myraclis  did. 
JS53  BECON  Reliqnes  of  Rome  (1563)  180  He  [sc.  Pope  John 
XXII]  sainted  also  Thomas  of  Aquinethe  blackefrier.  1601 
WEEVEH  Mirr.  Mart.  F  3,  He  praisd,  adornd,  and  for  a 
martyr  sainted,  Whilst  I  (Rome's  scoffe)  my  rites  of  buriall 
wanted.  1622  DKAVTON  Poly-olb.  xxiv.  960  There  other 
holy  Kings  were  likewise,  who  confess 'd,  Which  those  most 
zealous  times  have  sainted.  1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  S/u-c 
Hypocrite  (Arb.)  63  Shee  doubts  of  the  Virgin  Marie's 
Saluation,and  dare  not  Saint  her.  1690  MORRIS  Beatitudes 
(1692)  135  The  most  generous  and  brave  Spirits,  those  whom 
Paganism  has  Deify'd,  and  Christianity  has  Sainted.  1705 
AUOISON  Italy^  Sienna  391  A  Shooe-Maker  that  has  been 
Beatify'd,  tho1  never  Sainted.  1830  COLERIDGE  Table-t. 
4  June,  [Jeremy]  Taylor,  .saints  every  trumpery  monk  and 
friar,  down  to  the  very  latest  canonizations  by  modern  popes. 
1842  TKNNYSON  St.  Simeon  Stylitcs  152  They  shout,  '  lie- 
hold  a  saint ! '  And  lower  voices  saint  me  from  above.  1906 
Westnt.  Gaz.  19  June  5/1  The  sandy  shores  of  River  Nid, 
where  Holy  Olafs  bones  were  laid  to  rest  before  he  had 
been  sainted. 

tb./£-.     (Also  **&£/.)     Obs. 

1597  ^p-   HALL  Sat.  i.  vii,  Sure  will  he  saint  her  in  bis 
Catendere,     a  1625  FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieut,  m.  iii,  If  fortune 
dare  play  the  Slut  againe,  I'll  never  more  Saint  her.     1632 
UKOME  Novella  iv.  J,  Lovers  shall  saint  thee ;  and  this  day 
shall  be  For  ever  callemlerd  to   Love  and   thee.     1727-46 
THOMSON  Summer  1481  Alfred,  .whose  hallow'd  name  the 
virtuessaint.    1728  POI-E  Dune.  n.  357  Prompt  or  to  guard  or 
stab,  to  saint  or  damn. 

#.  To  cause  to  be  regarded,  or  to  appear,  as 
a  saint ;  to  represent  as  a  saint,  rare. 

1609  DANIEL  Civ.  IVars  i.  Hii,  And  in  the  vnconceiuing 
vulgar  sort,  Such  an  impression  uf  his  good  ties  gaue  As 
Sainted  him.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  Pref.  IJ  3,  Though  the 
Picture  sett  in  Front  would  Martyr  him  and  Saint  him  to 
befoole  the  people.  1701  Baxters  ParapJir.  N.  T.  Postscr., 
However  holy  Salvian  excuse  them,  and  the  Life  of  Kobe- 
line  saint  them,  the  generality  of  Christian  Writers  disown 
them.  1853  J.  HAMILTON  Lives  Bunyan,  etc.  176  He  fell 
upon  a  time  when  the  Church  of  England  contained  many 
men  whose  genius  and  piety  would  have  immortalized  and 
sainted  them  in  an  earlier  age. 

absol.  1887  BROWNING  Parleyings^  Bernard  de  Mandei'illc 
iij  Brave  sins  which  saint  when  shriven. 

f  4.  To  ascribe  holy  virtues  or  a  sacred  character 
to.  Obs. 

1653  FKENCH  Yorksh.  Sf>a  xvii.  119  Whether  thi.s  Well 
was  Sainted  from  its  real  vertues,  or  onely  supposed  vertues. 
1655  FULLER  Cii.  Hist.  n.  iv.  §  22  After-Ages.. overacted 
their  part  in  shrining,  suinting  and  adoring  his  Relicks. 
1657  RKBVB  God^s  Pleaqo  It  is  an  easie  matter,  .to  professe 
the  Gospell,  to  Saint  a  fancied  cause. 

*t*  to.  To  name  (something)  after  a  saint.  •rare*'1. 

1706  BAYNAKD  Cold  Baths  in  Floyer  Hist.  Cold  Bathing 
\\.  319  A.  .Well,  Sainted  with  the  Name  of  Anne. 

5.  intr.  To  act  or  live  as  a  saint ;  to  live  a  saintly 
life ;  to  play  the  saint.  In  later  use  chiefly  with  it, 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xiii.  209  Mak..  .1  must  haue  reuer- 
ence  ;  why,  who  be  ich  ?. .  Bot,  mak,  lyst  ye  saynt  ?  I  trow 
that  ye  lang.  1530  PALSGR.  697/1,  1  praye  God  I  saynte 
than.  IS71  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxviii.  204  Nane  1  ac- 
cuse, I  come  not  heir  to  Sant.  c  1585  Fat  re  Em  HI.  1280 
Let  Mistress  nice  go  saint  it  where  she  list.  1599  SHAKS., 
etc.  Pass.  Pilgr.  342  Thinke  women  still  to  striue  with  men, 
To  sinne  and  neuer  for  to  Saint.  1619  W.  SCLATER  Exf.  i 
Thess.  (1630)  183  What  need  to  Saint  it  in  youth?  time 
enough  to  repent  in  age.  1735  POTE  Ep.  Lady  15  Whether 
the  Charmer  sinner  it,  or  saint  it.  1737  RAMSAY  Prov. 
(1750)  76  Neither  sae  sinfu'  as  to  sink,  nor  sae  haly  as  to 
saunt.  1880  A.  I.  RITCHIE  Ch.  Baldred  26  He  sainted  it 
and  sinnered  it  in  turns. 

Saint,  variant  of  CENT  2,  SEYNT. 

f  Sai-ntage.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SAINT  sb.  after 
homage.']  Honour  (done)  as  to  a  saint. 

1657  J.  WATTS  yind.  Ch.  Eng.  85  \Vhen  he  is  before  them 
they  must  do  their  Homage,  and  their  saintage  unto  him. 

Saint-bell :  see  SANCTUS  BELL. 

Saintdom  (s^'ntdam).  [f.  SAINT  sb.  +-DOM.] 
a.  The  condition  or  status  of  a  saint,  b.  Saints 
collectively. 

1842  TENNYSON  St.  Simeon  Stylites  6, 1  will  not  cease  to 
grasp  the  hope  I  hold  Of  Saintdom.  1862  M.  NAPIEU  Life 
of  I  isct.  Dundee  II.  82  Nor  until  that  great  man,  Wodrow, 
arose,  was  the  Saintdom  of  Scotland  properly  recorded. 
1887  E.JOHNSON  Antigua  Alater  202  Patience. .is  a  car- 
dinal virtue  of  Jewish  saintdom. 

Sainted  (s^nted), ///.«.  Also  6  sancted.  [f. 
SAINT  v.  +  -ED1.] 

1.  Enrolled  among  the  saints ;   canonized ;   that 
is  a  saint  in  Heaven. 

1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral  Mon.y>\  These  Sainted  Arch- 
bishops, a  1633  AUSTIN  Mcdit.  (1635)  224  Some  others  he 
[sc.  the  Pope]  nath  let  in  for  Sainted  Martyrs,  of  whom 
some . .  beleeve,  that  they  were  rather  executed  Traitors. 
1717  POPE  Eloisa  312  Love's  victim  then,  tho'  now  a  sainted 
maid.  1845  LONGF.  Norman  Baron  x,  The  lightning 
showed  the  sainted  Figures  on  the  casement  painted.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Ettf-.xx.  IV.  397  Lewis[XIVJ.. instituted 
..a  new  military  order  of  knighthood,  and  placed  it  under 
the  protection  of  his  own  sainted  ancestor  [St.  Louis]. 

2.  Of  sanctified  or  holy  life  or  character. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  iii.  109  Thy  Royall  Father  Was  a  most 
Sainted-King.  1760-72  H.  \$RQQKit.Foolo/Qual.(i%Q<))  III. 
15^  I.. pray  for  a  blissful  issue  to  the  union  of  the  sainted 
pair.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  \\.  viii,  The  eve  thy  sainted 
mother  died.  1826  DISRAELI  Wiv.  Grey  iv.  iv,  His  virtuous 
and  sainted  wife.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  I.  v.  302 
The  former  home  of  sainted  princesses. 

3.  Such  as  belongs  to  or  befits  a  saint;  sacred, 
holy. 

1598  Mucedorus  EpiL  21  Case  vicious  Diuels  vnder  sancted 
Rochets.     1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  HI.  iv.  7  Bare-foot  plod 


I  the  cold  ground  vpon  With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  haue 
amended.  1634  MILTON  Coinus  n  Amongst  the  enthron'd 
gods  on  Sainted  seats.  1652  FRENXH  Yorksh.  Spa  xvii.  123 
Let  not  any  one  judge  me  to  be  a  Catholick  by  this  my  appro- 
bation of  thi.s  Sainted  Well.  1760  SMOLLETT  Contn.  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  10  Bolingbroke.. resided  at  Battersea,  where  he  was 
visited  like  a  sainted  shrine  by  all  the  distinguished  votaries 
of  wit.  1817  MOOKE  Lalla  A*.,  Paratiise  -y  Peri  351  And, 
like  a  glory,  the  broad  sun  Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  1,  She  rocked  him  in  her  arms, 
and  wept  silently  over  him  in  a  sainted  agony  of  tears. 

Hence  f  Sarntedly  adv.,  in  a  saintly  manner. 

c  1789  TERRY  in  T.  Campbell  Life  oj  Mrs.  Siddons  (1834) 
II.  vi.  149  So  saintedly  beauteous  is  the  sickness  and  the 
grief  of  Katharine. 

Saint-errant,  ironical.  ?  Obs*  [Modelled  on 
KNIGHT-KBRANT.]  A  saint  who  travelled  in  quest 
of  spiritual  adventures. 

1674  JOSSKLVN  Voy,  New  Eng.  156  Rhode-Island  a  Har- 
bour for  the  Shunamiti.sli  I'rcthren,  as  the  Saints  Errant- 
thc  Quakers.. Sic.  1688  H.  WHARTON  Enthits.  Ch.  of  Rom,: 
24  At  last  he  [sc,  Ignatius  Loyola]  resolved  to  become  Saint- 
Errant.  Ibid.  33  Don  Quixot  fancied  that  all  Kn'ight- 
Errants  went  to  Heaven,  or  at  least  to  Purgatory;  and 
surely  Saint-Errants  deserved  to  be  placed  in  a  higher  de- 
gree. 1839-40  W.  IRVING  Wolferfs^  R.  316  The  fate  of 
these  saints-errant  had  hitherto  remained  a  mybtery. 

Hence  Saint-errantry,  the  character,  practice, 
or  spirit  of  a  saint-errant. 

1688  H.  WHARTON  I'.nthus.  Ch.  of  Rome  24  Saint-Errantry 
was  a  much  easier,  and  more  certain  way  than  Knight- 
Errantry.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  I.  20  If  something 
of  this  militant  Religion,  something  of  this  Soul-rescuing 
Spirit,  and  Saint-Errantry  prevails  still.  1760  STERNE^WH. 
(1764)  I.  30  If  we  can  so  order  it,  as  not  to  be  led  out  of  th« 
\\ay,  by  the  variety  of  prospects,  edifices,  and  ruins  which 
solicit  us,  it  would  be  a  nonsensical  piece  of  saint-errantary 
tu  shut  our  eyus.  1826  Souim:v  Vind.Eccl.  Angl.  173  The 
system  of  Saint-Errantry.. forms  as  conspicuous  a  part  of 
hi.stoiy  in  this  age,  as  Knight-Errantry  in  the  succeeding 
centuries. 

Saintess  (sJi-ntc-s).  [f.  SAINT  sb.  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  saint. 

1449  in  Nicliols  Ilhtstr.  Manners  Ant.  Times  132,  Y  be- 
seclie  al  the  glorious  ieyntes  and  seyntesses  in  heaven  [etc.]. 
1509  KISHER  Funeral  Serm.  C*tess  Richm.  Wks.  (1876)  306 
The  moost  blessyd  company  of  sayntes  and  sayntesses. 
1625  JACKSON  Creed  v.  xxviii.  §  i  Saints  are  not  pur  inune- 
diate  intercessors,  but  some  Saintesse  may  make  immediate 
intercession.  1737  Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  287/2  This  Maid  of 
Orleans,  whom  divers  French  Historians  picture  out  as  a 
Saintess.  1865  FREEMAN  in  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Life  -y 
Lett.  (1895)  I.  334,  I  made  a  speech  likening  her  to  all  thr 
crowned  saintesses  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

Sainthood  (s<7i-nthud).  [f.  SAINT  sb.  +  -HOOD.] 
The  condition,  status,  or  dignity  of  a  saint  j  also, 
saints  collectively. 

1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  ii.  85  b,  Coupfynge  it  with  the 
degre  of  hys  sayntwode.  1753  World  No.  8. 45  The  supreme 
honour  of  monkish  saint  hood.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  viii, 
He  felt  no  call  to  any  expedition  which  might  endanger  the 
reign  of  the  military  sainthood.  1879  FARRAR  Sf.  Paul  II. 
554  The  glorious  prophecy  of  Christian  sainthood. 

t  Sai'liting1,  vbL  sb.  Obs.  [-ING  *.]  Enrol- 
ment among  the  number  of  the  saints ;  canonization. 

1363-83  FOXE  A.  ,5-  M.  225/2  The  saincting  of  Thomas 
Becket.  1630  W.  T.  Jnstifict  Relig.  now  Prof.  i.v.  62 
Saints  of  the  Popes  Cannonizing  and  saynting.  1631  WKEVER 
Anc.  Funeral  Mon.  298  Theodore  succeeded  Deodat,  as  in 
seat,  so  in  Sainting.  a  1668  DAVENANT  EJ>it.  to  Mrs.  K. 
Cross  22  A  Land,  where  many  . .  themselves  as  Saints 
esteem  ;  Yet  Sainting  after  Death  prophaness  deem. 

attrib.  1604  HIERON  Attsiv.  to  Popish  Ryme  E  2,  Thou 
ask'st  who  them  canonized. .?  You  say  the  Pope.  I  aske 
againe,  Wilt  thou  that  sainting  power  maintaine? 

Saintish  (s^'-ntij),  a.  [f.  SAINT  sb.  +  -ISH.] 
Saint-like.  (Chiefly  contemptuous.) 

i$z9  MORE  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  284/1  Seme  he  neuer  so 
saintish  with  any  new  construccion  of  Christes  holygospell. 
1576  GASCOIGNE  Stecle  Gl.  Epil.,They  be  no  diuels  (I  trowj 
which  seme  so  saintish.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Connn.  Titus  iii. 
3  (1619)  618  The  afiectation  of  a  Saintish  puritie.  1814 
Sporting  Mag.  XLIII.  375  He  could  not  bear  people  to  be 
so  damned  saintish.  1840  HOOK  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  LX. 
285  Don't  think  I  am  getting  sainlish. 

i  Sai'litism.  O6s.  rare  —  1,  [f.  SAINT  sb.  + 
•ISM.]  The  principles  or  practice  of  a  Puritan 
'  Saint '  (see  SAINT  sb.  3). 

1691  WOOD  At/i.  O-ron.  I.  829/1  The  pains  he  took  in 
converting  him  to  Godliness,  /.  e .  to  canting  Puritanism  and 
Saintism. 

Saintite,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  SANCTITY. 

Sai'ntless,  a.  rare.    [f.  SAINT  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

*f  1.  That  is  no  saint.   Obs. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  544 
That  Saintlesse  Saint  and  sinfull  Souldicr  of  the  Pope, 
Thomas  Becket. 

2.  That  has  no  patron  saint. 

1892  Daily  AVms  i  Jan.  5/5  The  saint  less  parish  church. 

Saintlike,  ft.  [See  -LIKE.]  Resembling  a 
saint  or  that  of  a  saint ;  of  saintly  life,  character,  etc. 

c  1580  JEFFERIE  Bugbears  iv.  v.  in  Archw  Stud.  neu.  Sfr, 
XCIX.  40  WhosoSaintelikeasshe?  1651  HOWELL  Venice 
70  This  Prince,  as  he  was  one  of  the  stoutest,  so  was  he  the 
Saint-likest  man  of  all  the  Dukes,  a  1711  KEN  Prepara- 
tives Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  113  That  I,  May  Saint-like  live, 
Saint-like  to  die  !  1809  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life 
(1870)  I.  75  The  saintlike  meekness  and  resignation  of  Lady 
Jane  [Grey].  1830  TENNYSON  Poems  32  And  women  smile 
with  saintlike  glances  Like  thine  own  mother's. 

Saintliness  (s^'ntlines).  [f.  SAINTLY  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  saintly. 
1837  HOWITT  Rttr.  Life  vi.  ii.  (1862)  418  The  pageantry  of 
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SAINTLING. 

processions  and  the  merry  saintliness  of  festivals.  1880 
R.  W.  DALE  Evang.  Revival  268  The  inner  life  of  saint- 
liness in  all  churches  has  a  common  root. 

Samtling  (s<>i-ntrin).  [f.  SAINT  sb.  +  -LING.] 
A  little  or  petty  saint.  (Usually  contemptuous.) 

1622  BOYS  Wks.  (1630)  780  For  either  they  worship  his 
saints  as  himselfe,  or  else  their  owne  saintlings  and  not  his 
saints.  1751  LAVINGTON  Enthus.  Meth.  #  Papists\\\.  (1754) 
180  All  the  Glory,  which  Popish  and  other  Saintlings  pro- 
pose by  afflicting  the  Body.  1829  LANDOR  Itnag.  Conv., 
Mahomet  ff  Sergius  Wks.  1853  '•  443/2  '1'he  blindest  and 
tenderest  young  saintling  that  ever  was  whelped.  1854 
MRS.  OLIPHANT  M.  Hepburn  I.  118  In  niches  and  smaller 
shrines  apart,  a  host  of  little  saintlings  keep  their  place. 

Saintly  (s^-ntli),  a.  [f.  SAINT  sb.  +  -LY  '.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  befitting  a  saint  or  saints ;  of 
great  holiness  or  sanctity ;  sainted. 

1660  R.  COKE  Power  fy  Sufij.  43  The  Saintly  King  Edward 
Confessor.  1665-6  PEPYS  Diary  17  Jan.,  The  same  weake 
silly  lady  as  ever,  asking  such  saintly  questions.  1781 
COWPEK  Truth  105  Which  is  the  saintlier  worthy  of  the 
two?  1819  KEATS  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  v,  Wing'd  St.  Agnes' 
saintly  care.  1847  DE  QUINCEY  Sf.  Mil.  Nun  Wks.  1854  III. 
53  Solitary  Arab's  tent,  rising  with  saintly  signals  of  peace, 
in  the  dreadful  desert.  1868  MILMAN  St.  Ptaiti  xi.  274 
There  might.,  be  found  Farrers  and  Bernard  Gilpins,  of 
most  saintly  lives. 

t  Sai'ntly,  adv.  Obs.    [-LV2.]    Ilolily. 

1532  MOKE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks,  720/2  Babble  he  neuer 
so  sayntely.  1653  LD,  VAUX  tr.  Godeaus  St.  Paul  209  Doe 
not  think  your  helves  so  saintly  disposed,  as  is  requisite. 

Sainto'logy.  [f.  SAINT  sb.  +  -OLOGY.]  lla- 
giology.  So  Sainto'logist,  a  hagiologist. 

1848  Klackiv.  Mag.  LXIII.  184  Do  you  know  that  we 
have  historical  painters  for  modern  saintology.  1885  BEVK- 
KrucE  Cnlross  <y  Titiliallan  I.  ii.  65  The  later  saintologists 
had  a  rage  for  burying  all  their  great  saints  together.  1892 
Public  Opinion  (N.Y.)  5  Nov.,  The  angelology  and  the 
saintology  of  orthodoxy. 

tSai'ntrel.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  sainterel,  dim.  of 
saint.  Cf.  SANTREL.]  A  saintling. 

c  1440  Protnp. Pan>.  451/2  Seyntrelle,  sanctillus^sanctillat 

Saints-,  saint's  bell :  see  SANCITS  BELL. 
Saintship  (s^-ntjip).    [f.  SAINT  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  condition  or  status  of  a  canonized  saint. 
1631   HEVLIN  St.  George  206  From  thence  to  prove  St. 

George's  Saintship.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  \\\.  xxii.  150 
After  his  [sc.  Dominic's]  death,  Pope  Honorius  for  his  good 
service  bestowed  a  Saintship  on  him.  1700  Os BORN  Let.  in 
Maundrell  Journ.  ^erus.  (1707)  T  4b,  His  Body  being  found 
soentire  wouldhave  entitled  him  to  Saintship.  1818  BENTH  AM 
Ck.  Eng.  35  Saint  Dunstan,.. whose  Saintship  consisted  in 
pulling  the  unclean  spirit  by  the  nose.  1866  ROGERS  Agric, 
$  Prices  I.vii.  138  The  veneration  for  Bucket's  memory, 
acknowledged  by  his  elevation  to  the  honour  of  saintship. 

2.  The   condition    of  being   a  saint   or   saintly 
person  ;  saintliness  of  life  or  character. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  328  These  must  be  belieued  for 
this  Saint-ship,  although  they  lie  neuer  so  shamefully,  a  1675 
GI.ANVILL  Ess.  P kilos.  $•  l\t'tit*.  vn.  (1676)  31  Each  Sect  con- 
fin'd  the  Church,  Saintship,  and  Godliness  to  it  self.  1732 
POPE  Ep.  Bathurst  349  The  Dev'l  was  piqu'd  such  saintship 
to  behold.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  \.  xi,  Whose,  .eyes..  Might 
shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A. 
Rede  ii,  He  had  felt  sure  that  her  face  would  be  mantled 
with  the  smile  of  conscious  saintship.  1871  LOWELL  Pope 
Wks.  1890  IV.  ii  From  the  compulsory  saintship.  .of  the 
Puritans  men  rushed.,  to  the  opposite  cant  of  sensuality. 

3.  \Yith  possessive  pron.  prefixed,  used  as  a  kind 
of  title.     Often  ironical. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xv.  xcviii.  389  Their  Saintships 
are  as  capable  thereof  as  sinfull  men.  1668  H.  MORE  Div. 
Dial.  iv.  xxvii.  151  Where  he  did  his  Devotions  to  his  Saint- 
ship  with  prayer  and  fasting  in  most  humble  manner.  1717 
DE  FOE  Mem.  Ch.  Scot.  15  They  pulled  St.  Giles  out  of  his 
Throne,.. threw  his  Saintship  into  the  Dirt.  1850  I*.  CROOK 
War  of  Hats  %  Beside  his  saintship  stands  the  holy  nun,  who 
broke  her  vows.  1893  A.  WALTERS  Lotos  Eater  in  Capri  vii. 
149,  I  feel  bound  to  throw  what  light  I  can  upon  his  saint- 
ship's  rather  obscure  personality. 

Saint-SiniOXlian  (s^=nt-,  s^ntisimJu-nian),  a. 
and  sb.  Also  St.-  [f.  Saint-Simon  (see  below)  + 
-IAN.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of 
the  socialistic  system  propounded  by  the  Comte  de 
Saint-Simon  (1760-1825),  who  advocated  state 
control  of  all  property  and  a  distribution  of  the 
produce  according  to  individual  vocation  and 
capacity,  b.  An  advocate  of  this  system.  Also 
Saint-Simonist,  -Simonite  (sai'm^nist,  -ait)  in 
the  same  sense.  Hence  Saint-Simo'iiianism,  -Si'- 
monism,  advocacy  of  or  adherence  to  this  system. 

1831  Monthly  Repos.  Mar.  189  The  exposition  of  the  Saint 
Simonian  faith  or  doctrine.  Ibid.  Apr.  279  The  St.  Simonite 
faith.  Ibid.  Feb.  82  The  French  sect  of  Saint  Simonites 
and  the  'New  Christianity '  of  its  Founder.  1832  John 
Bull  6  Feb.  46/3  Massacre  of  old  men  and  women 
in  the  Midi— Abbe  Chatel— and  Saint  Simonists.  1841 
MARY  HENNKLL  in  C.  _Bray  Philos.  Necess.  II.  610  St.  Si- 
monianismand  Fourierism.  Ibid.  562  The  completion  of  the 
St.  Simonian  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  future  full 
development  of  the  religious  sentiment  which  it  contemplates. 
Ibid.  555  «ote,The  St.  Simonians  complain  that  Guizot  in 
reviewing  the  course  of  history  has  borrowed  the  ideas  of 
their  master.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  u.  i.  §  4  (1865)  I.  264 
I  he  two  elaborate  _  forms  of  non-communistic  Socialism 
known  as_St.  Simonismand  Fourierism.  1863  FAWCETT  Pol. 
Eccn.  u.  i.  122  St.  Simonism,  even  if  it  alleviated  poverty 
would  introduce  greater  evils. 

t  Saintuaire.  Obs.  Also  4  sa(y)ntuare, 
seyntwar(e,  Sc.  sanctwar,  5  sayntware.  [a. 
OF.  saintuaire,  santuaire,  semi-pop,  ad.  late  I.. 
sanctudrium  (see  SANCTUARY).]  Sanctuary 
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111300  Cursor  M.  688  And  ilk  waand  (>at  |>ai  t>ere 
bare  He  sperd  wit-in  ber  santuare  [Go'tt.,  Trin.  seyntwar(e]. 
Ibiti.  8274  pat  hali  arke  |t>ai  bare  A-bule,  wit  all  (>air  san- 
tuare. c  1375  Sc.  Lfff.  Saints  vii.  (Jacobus  Minor}  65  He  of 
be  apostohsall  In-to  be  sanctwar  can  ga.  1390  GOWER  Con/. 
1. 14  The  libraire  Wnich  longeth  to  the  Saintuaire.  0:1400- 
50  Alexander  1567  Of  be  saynt-ware  many  sere  thingis. 

Saintuary,  obs.  form  of  SANCTUARY. 

t  Sainty.  Obs.  rare  —  \  In  6  seynty.  ?  A 
mock-affectionate  formation  on  SAINT  sb. 

a  1529  SKELTON  E.  Ruimiiyngtfi-i  There  was  a  pryckeme- 
denty,  Sat  lyke  a  seynty,  And  began  to  paynty,  As  thoughe 
she  would  faynty. 

Saip,  Sc.  var.  SOAP.  Saipheron,  obs. f.  SAFFRON. 
Sair,  Sc.  var.  SAVOUR,  SERVE  v.,  SORE. 
Saircenett,  obs.  form  of  SARSENET. 
Sals :  see  SAY  and  SEE  v. ;  var.  SYCE. 
Saise,  Saisen,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  SEIZE  v .,  SEISIN. 
Saisin,  variant  of  SASIN,  Indian  antelope. 
t  Saisiie.    Oil.   rare.    Also  sasne.     [a.  OF. 
Saisne  :-L.  Saxonem  SAXON.]     =  SAXON. 

c  nsoAFerlin  .\ii.  176  Thei  were  in  grete  affray,  and  with- 
oute  couns>-ile  of  the  saisnes,  that  all  day  rode  thourgh  the 
londe.  Ibid.  172  We  haue  herde  the  trouthe  that  the  sasnes 
of  the  kyn  of  Aungier,  of  Saxoyne,  be  entred  in-to  oure 
londes  and  in-to  oure  heritages. 

Sait,  obs.  Sc.  f.SEAT  sb.,  SET///,  a. ;  obs.  pa.  t. 
of  SIT  v. 

Saite  (s^'|3it),  s/i.  and  a.  [ad.  L.  SaitS-s  sb. 
and  adj.,  a.  Gr.  2a(Ti;s,  f.  Sai's,  Sais :  see  -ITE.] 
a.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  Sais.  b.  culj.  =  SAITIC  a. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intel!.  Syst.  342  jnarg.^  Theopompus 
affirmeth  the  Athenians  to  have  been  a  Colony  of  the  Saites. 
Ibid.  479.  1860  Cluuiil'.  Encycl.  VIII.  432/1  Many  fine 
statues  of  basalt  of  the  26th  or  Saite  dynasty. 

Saithe  (s.?'j>).  Sc.  Forms :  7  sheath,  7-9 
seath,  8  seeth,  8-9  saith,  seth,  9  se(e)the, 
seythe,  9-  saithe.  [a.  ON.  seid-r  (Edda  Gl.), 
mod.  Norw.  seid,  sei,  Icel.sei'S,  seifft  fry  of  codfish. 
Cf.  Gael,  saigh,  saighcan  (saoidhean,  saoithean}, 
the  coal-fish ;  Irish  saoidhean  (^Dinneen)  the  young 
of  any  fish,  esp.  of  the  codfish  or  coal-fish.]  The 
mature  coal-fish.  Also  attrib. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  500  Ling,  Turbet  and  Seaths. 
Ci68o  in  Sfacfurlanc's  Ceogr.  Collect.  (S.H.S.)  III.  248  It 
is  called  Shetland,  because  in  old  time,  there  were  many 
Sheath-fish  caught  about  its  Coast.  1710  SIBBALD  Hist. 
S'l/i'  <$•  Kinross  52  Asellns  Niger,  the  Cole-fish  of  the 
North  of  England;  our  Fishers  call  it  a  Colman's-Seeth. 
1792  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  iy.  79  The  fish  commonly  taken 
on  this  coast,  are  cod,,  .whitings,  saiths  or  cuddies.  1793 
Ibid.  VII.  397  The  tenants  have  from  their  landlords.. a 
halfpenny  for  a  seth  (colefish).  1836  YARRKLL  Brit.  Fishes 
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(1841)  1 1.  251  Among  the  Scotch  islands  the  Coalfish  is  called 
Sillock,.. Settle,  Sey,  and  Grey  Lord.  1863  JOHNS  Home 
Walks  1 14  Shoals  of  small  fish,  principally  Sethe  and  Lythe. 


1873  BLACK  Pr.  'J*hule  xxvii,  He  proposed  he  should  go 
ashore  and  buy  a  few  lines  with  which  they  might  fish  for 
young  saithe  or  lythe  over  the  side  of  the  yacht.  1892 
ficntlc-.i'.  Ilk.  Sfort  I.  67  The  process  of  making  a  saithe-fly 
is  very  simple.  1895  A  thcn&utn  14  Sept,  349/2  The  angler 
may  easily  make  a  large  catch  either  of  mackerel  or  of 
pollack,  seythe  or  herrings. 

Saitic  (s^'iHik),  a.  [ad.  L.  Saitic-us,  a.  Gr. 
ScuriKos,  f.  2ai-n;s :  see  SAITE  and  -1C.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Sais,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt.  Saitic  dynasties :  the  26th  and  four  follow- 
ing dynasties  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Hence  Saitic 
period,  (irf,  etc. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  506  That  excellent  Monu- 
ment of  Egyptian  Antiquity,  the  Saitick  Inscription  often 
mentioned,  I  am  all  that  Was,  Is,  and  Shall  be.  1826-7 
G.  C.  RENOUARD  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  XVIII.  411/2 
The  third  [mouth  of  the  Nile],  called  the  Saitic.  1836  G. 
HIGGINS  (title}  Anacalypsis,  an  attempt  to  draw  aside  the 
veil  of  the  Saitic  Isis ;  or,  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
languages,  nations,  and  religions.  1884  A.MHLIA  B.  EDWARDS 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  21/2  The  Saitic  period  (Dynasties 
xxvi.  to  xxx.)  is  distinguished  by  the  minute  finish  and 
artistic  beauty  of  its  sculptured  sarcophagi. 

Saitt,  obs.  Sc.  f.  SEAT  sb.  •  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SIT  v. 

Saiv,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SAFE. 

Saixe,  variant  of  SAX  (a  slater's  tool). 

Sajene,  variant  of  SAGENE. 

II  Sajou  (sa.^/i1)'  [F r->  shortened  from  sajouassti 
(Buffon),  a.  Tupi  saiiiassu,  f.  sat  (sahy,  fahy) 
monkey  (see  SAI)  +  -itassu  augmentative  suffix.] 
One  of  various  small  South  American  monkeys, 
varieties  of  Sapajous,  and  Capuchin  monkeys. 

1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  236  The  third  [of  the 
sapajous]  is  the  Sajou  ;  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
sapajous  by  its  yellowish,  flesh-coloured  face.  1855  W.  S. 
DALLAS  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sei.,  Zool.  II.  503  The  White-throated 
Sajou  (Cebits  hypoleucos}. 

Sak,  obs.  form  of  SAC  1,  SACK  sb^,  sb2 

Sakawinki  (soekawi-rjki).  Also  8-9  saooa- 
winkee,  9  sakka  winkee.  [Corruptly  a.  Du. 
sagwijntje,  dim.  of  sagwijn :  see  SAGOIN.]  A 
South  American  monkey,  the  White-headed  Saki, 
2Hthecia  pithecia  or  capillamentosa. 

1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  135  The  Saccawinkee  is  the 
smallest  of  the  Ape  tribe  in  Guiana.  1796  STEDMAN  Surinam 
II.  xvi.  13  So  very  delicate  is  the  Saccawinkee,  and  so 
sensible  of  the  cold,  that  scarcely  one  of  them  is  brought 
to  Europe  alive.. .The  Dutch  call  them  the  shagarinUe, 
from  their  being  chagrined  at  the  smallest  trifle.  1845 
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Encycl.  Melrop.  XXIII.  396/1  Pithccia  CapUlameatoitu, 
Spix ;.. Native  of  French  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  the 
Sakka  Winkee,  and  also  of  Brazil.  1903  DES  VOKUX  Colonial 
Service  I.  90  One  or  two  sakawinki  or  marmoset  monkeys. 
Sake  (s<7'k),  s6.  Forms  :  I  sacu,  2-  sake  ;  also 
4-5  sak(k,  (4  saao,  sack,  5  saacke,  6  saoke), 
4-6  Sc.  saik,  sayk,  (5  saike,  salk.  6  saek, 
sayck).  [OE.  sacu  str.  fern.  =  OFris.  sake,  seke 
affair,  thing,  sake,  OS.  saka  lawsuit,  enmity,  guilt, 
thing  (MLG.,  MDu.  sake  lawsuit,  affair,  cause, 
reason,  guilt,  Du.  zaak  lawsuit,  cause,  sake,  thing), 
OHG.  sahha  cause,  sake,  thing  (MHG.  sach(e, 
mod.G.  sache  thing,  affair),  ON.  spk  crime,  accusa- 
tion, action  at  law,  cause,  sake  (Sw.  sak,  Da.  sag 
in  the  same  senses ;  also,  influenced  by  Ger.,  thing) 
:— OTeut.  "saka,  related  to  the  str.  vb.  *sat-,  re- 

E resented  by  OE.  sacan  to  quarrel,  fight,  claim  at 
LW,  accuse,  OS.  sakan  to  accuse,  OHG.  sahhan 
to  strive,  quarrel,  rebuke.  From  the  same  root 
are  OE.  SSK(C  (i—*sakja),  Goth.  sakjS  (\—*sakjori), 
strife.  An  ablaut-variant  of  OTeut.  *sak-  is 
probably  the  *sok-  represented  by  SEEK  v.,  q.v.  for 
the  cognates  outside  Teutonic. 

The  only  use  surviving  in  mod.Eng.  ('for  the  sake  of) 
has  not  been  found  in  OE.,  and  was  prob.  adopted  from  ON. 
It  existed,  however,  in  OHG.  and  OFris.,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  it  may  have  been  in  OE.,  though  not  evi- 
denced in  the  literature.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
use  of  the  sb.  to  denote  a  litigant's  cause  or  case  (see  i  b). 
Cf.  L.  causa.} 

f  I.  As  an  independent  substantive.  Obs. 

1.  Contention,   strife,  dispute ;    in   OE.    also,  a 
contention  at  law;  a  suit,  cause,  action. 

Beowulj '154  Grendel  wan  hwile  wio"  HroSgar,  hetenicSas 
wse£ . .  singale  Scece.  a  1000  L  aivs  of  Hlothhxre  ty  Eadric  8 
Jif  man  oberne  sace  tihte.  c  iooo^LFRlcC«.xiii.  7  WearS. . 
sacu  betwux  Abrames  hyrdemannum  and  Lothes.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  95  He  ne  remde  ne  of  bitere  speche  nes,  ne  he 
sake  ne  asterde.  c  1205  LAY.  26290  And  Eec-modliche  hine 
beden  bat  he  wi5  Romleode  sumrne  sake  arerde.  a  1250 
Owl  $  Night.  1160  Ober  bu  bodest  cheste  an  sake.  <•  1320 
Sir  Beues  (A.)  3510  So  bai  atonede  wib  oute  sake. 

2.  A  charge  or  accusation  (of  guilt) ;  a  ground 
of  accusation.    Without  sake,  without  good  reason 
(  =  L.  sine  causa). 

ci2oo  ORMIN  10211  Her  he  forrbfed  te  cnihhtess  ec . . 
To  sekenn  sakess  o  be  folk,  To  rippenn  hemm  &  rarfenn. 
a  1300  E.  £.  Psalter  iii.  7  Alle  to  me  witherwendand 
With-outen  sake  or  any  skil  [Vulg.  omnes  adversaries  tnihi 
sine  cansa\  1x1300  Cursor  M.  27483  If  bou  man  gas  bin 
offrand  to  mak,  And  bi  brober  naf  gain  bi  sak.  ^1300 
Harrow.  Hell  37  (Digby  MS.)  Hi  nomen  me  wibouten 
sake,  Bounden  min  honden  to  mi  bake,  c  1375  -ft.  Leg. 
Saints  ii.  (Paulus)  167  Nero,  mesure  bi  gret  foly,  and  sla 
na  man  fore-owt  sake,  a  1400  Pistil!  of  Susan  204  We  schul 
presenten  bis  pleint,.  .And  sei  sadliche  be  sob,  rigt  as  we 
haue  sene,  O  Sake. 

3.  Guilt,  sin;    a  fault,   offence,   crime.      Often 
coupled  with  sin. 

Betrumi/ 2W2  Da  wses  synn  and  sacu  Sweona  and  ,?eata, 
.  .wroht  $ema:ne.  a  I0oo  I'hccnix  54  (Gr.)  Nis  3cer  on  3am 
londe.  .synn  ne  sacu.  <•  izoo  ORMIN  1127  pa  lakess  mihhtenn 
clennsenn  hemm  Off  sakess  &  off  sinness.  a  1300  Cursor  Af. 
11553  For  he  moght  find  nan  wit  sak,  On  be  sakles  he  snld 
ta  wrake.  Ibid.  29022  Fasting  flemes  flexsli  sakes.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  800  fat  gloryous  gyltlez  bat  mon  con 
quelle,  With-outen  any  sake  of  felonye.  £1400  A.  DAVY 
Dreams  90  And  so  shilde  fro  synne  &  sake  !  a  1400-50 
Alexander  3213  pat  sloje  so  baire  souerayne  bat  neuire 
sake  hadd. 

b.  Without  sake,  without  guilt,  fault,  or  blame 
(both  as  adj.  and  as  adv.  phrase).  Hence  transf, 
=  without  physical  blemish. 

a  1250  Owl  ff  Night.  1430  Heo  mai  hire  guld  at-wende 
arihte  weie  fmrh  chirche-bende,  an  mai  efte  habbe  to  make 
hire  leof-mon  wi^-ute  sake,  a  1272  Litve  Ron  62  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  95  Him  waxeb  bouhtes  monye  and  fele  hw  he  hit 
may  witen  wib-vten  sake,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4043  He 
[Joseph]  was  fair,  wit-outen  sake.  Ibid.  6067  And  siben  sal 
ilk  bus  in-take  A  clene  he  lambe,  wit-vten  sake,  c  1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  xxiv.  (Alexis)^  pat  noble  wyf  anna,..treuly 
to  god  seruit  ay  in  be  tempil,  nycht  &  day,  foure  schore  of 
Jere,  forout  sak. 

4.  nonce-use.  Regard  or  consideration  for  some 
one.     [After_/fo-  the  sake  of  in  sense  5.] 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  v.  12  Tho  mov'd  with  wrath,  and 
shame,  and  Ladies  sake. 

II.  Phr.  For  the  sake  </(also  f  for  sake  of}; 
for  (one's,  a  thing's)  sake. 

In  the  latter  of  these  forms,  the  word  which  precedes  sake 
is  a  possessive  (noun  or  pronoun)  ;  but  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  iQth  c.  the  'j  of  the  possessive  of  common  or  abstract 
nouns  was  very  commonly  omitted  (doubtless  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  two  sibilants  in  succession), 
and  from  the  i7th  to  the  early  ioth  c.  the  two  sbs.  were 
often  connected  by  a  hyphen,  as  if  forming  an  attributive 
compound.  The  omission  of  the  's  is  now  obsolete,  but  it 
is  still  not  uncommon  to  write  for  conscience  sake,  for  good- 
ness sake,  for  righteousness  sake,  etc..  without  the_  apo- 
strophe which  is  ordinarily  used  to  mark  the  possessive  of 
words  ending  in  a  sibilant. 

The  paragraphs  marked  3  contain  illustrations  of  the 
omission  of  the  V ;  some  of  the  early  examples  there  placed 
must  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  sbs.  occurring  in 
them  (e.g.  soul]  had  originally  no  s  in  the  genitive. 

5.  Out  of  consideration  for ;  on  account  of  one's 
interest  in,  or  regard  for  (a  person) ;  on  (a  person's) 
account. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  98  For  hare  sake  ane  dale  ha  etheold 
of  hire  eaklrene  god.  a  1250  Owl  $  Night.  1589  pat  gode 
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wif.  .al  for  hire  louerdes  sake  haue|>  dales  kare  &  nijtes 
wake,  a  1300  K.  Horn  1454  pis  tur  he  let  make  Al  for  bine 
sake.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vn.  244  Sclio  said,  'all  that 
traualand  ere,  For  saik  of  ane,  ar  velcom  here '.  c  1375  Sc'. 
Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Panlus)  596  Fore  I  hafe  schawit  hym  quhat 
he  mone  thole  for  be  sayk  of  me.  1530  TINDALE  Gen.  xviii. 
31,  I  will  not  distroy  them  for  twenties  sake.  Ibid.  32, 
I  will  not  destroy  them  for  .x.  sake.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids. 
N.  u.  ii.  103  And  run  through  fire  I  will  for  thy  sweet  sake. 
1595  J-  KiNG(?wtf«f  Day  Serin,  in  On  Jonas  (1618)  703  Hee 
spareth  our  countrie  for  his  anotnteds  sake.  1784  CowPKR 
Taskvi.  637  Content  to  hear.  -Messiah's eulogy  for  Handel's 
sake  !  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  277  For  my  own  sake 
as  well  as  for  yours,  I  will  do  my  very  best.  1884  J.  PAYN 
Some  Lit.  Recoil.  6  When  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
exert  himself  for  the  sake  of  his  family. 

Q.  1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  135,  &  busquathe  he  his 
bing,  for  his  soule  sake.  Ibid.  292  For  be  coinon  sake. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  229  For  Thetis  his  moder  sake. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  1813  And  for  ^aire  souerayne  sake 
bam  send  to  \>e  galawis.  c  1420  Avow,  Arth,  xvii,  This 
socur  thou  hase  send  me,  For  thi  Sune  sake  !  c  1450 
Mirour  Saluncioun  4087  Crist  descendid  to  helle  fro  the 
heven  for  mankynde  sake. 

fb.  Occas.  with  unfavourable  notion:  On  ac- 
count of  enmity  to ;  because  of  the  guilt  of.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  162  Herode  kyng  wit  wogh  For  crist 
sak  pe  childer  slogh.  ciyj^St.  Andreas  96  in  Horstrn. 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  5/1  Or  els  I  sail  for  bi  god  sake  Ger 
hang  be  right  on  swilk  a  tre  Als  bou  sais  suld  so  honorde  be. 
1530  TINDALE  Gen.  iii.  17  Cursed  be  the  erth  for  thy  sake. 

c.  When  the  preceding  genitive  is  pi.,  the  pi. 
sakes  is  often  used. 

1530  TINDALE  Gen.  xvni.  26,  I  will  spare  all  the  place  for 
their  sakes.  1567  Gude  $•  Godlie  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  181  All  the 
exempillis  of  the  Law  Ar  writtin..For  our  saikis.  1588 
SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  765  For  your  faire  sakes  haue  we 
neglected  time.  1596  —  Tain,  Shrew  v.  ii.  15  For  both  our 
sakes  I  would  that  word  were  true.  1716  ADDISON  Free- 
holder No.  Q  P  14  We  desire  you  will  put  yourself  to  no 
farther  Trouble  for  our  sakes.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  505 
'Then  for  God's  sake ',  heanswer'd, '  both  oursakes,  So  you 
will  wed  me,  let  it  be  at  once '. 

6.  Out  of  regard  or  consideration  for  (a  thing) ; 
on  account  of,  because  of  (something  regarded  in 
the  light  of  an  end,  aim,  purpose,  etc.) ;  often  =  out 
of  desire  for,  in  order  lo  attain,  etc. 

rt  1225  Ancr.  R.  4  Ye  schullen..wel  witen  be  inre  [riwle] 
&  be  uttre  vor  hire  sake.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  217  For 
lucre  and  nought  for  loves  sake.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  v. 
99  For  consciences  sake.  1593  Q.  ELIZ.  Boeth.  v.  pr.  iv. 
no  For  argumentes  sake,  mark  what  wold  follow.  1643 
BURROUGHES  Exf.  Hoseo.  vu.  (1652)  281  Men  in  their 
prosperity  are  not  regarded  for  any  thing  in  themselves,  but 
for  their  prosperities  sake,  for  their  moneys  sake,  for  their 
cloaths  sake.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  11.689  This  year., 
one  Fabian  Philipps.  .was  a  Student  and  Sojournour  in  the 
University  for  the  sake  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  1693 
Humours  Town  56  One  that  drinks  for  drink's  sake.  1711 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  35  F  10  He  pursues  no  Point  either  of 
Morality  or  Instruction,  but  is  Ludicrous  only  for  the  sake 
of  being  so.  a  1770  JORTIN  Serm.  (1771)  I.  i.  10  It  is  doing 
mischief  for  mischiefs  sake.  1790  PALEY  Horx  Paul.  Wks. 
1825  III.  132  The  business  for  the  sake  of  which  the  jour- 
ney was  undertaken.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1818)  I. 
ix.  289  The  icteric  oriole  is  kept  by  the  Americans  in  their 
houses  for  the  sake  of  clearing  them  of  insects.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  63  Flattering  of  rich  men  for  the 
sake  of  a  dinner.  1875  T.  W.  HIGCINSON  Hist.  U.  S.  ix.  66 
There  was  no  persecution  for  opinion's  sake. 

ft,  .''(1500  Chester  PI.  ii.  274  Adam,  husband,  I  red 
we  take  thes  figg-leaves  for  shame  sake.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Matt.  xiv.  9  Neuertheles  for  ye  ooth  sake  {Mark 
vi.  26  for  the  oothes  sake].  1571  DIGGES  Pnntom.  in. 
xi.  R  iv,  1  shall  for  breuitie  sake  set  foorth  one  onely 
rule  generall.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  Pref.  i.  §  i  To 
suffer  all  things,  for  that  worke  sake  which  we  couet  to 
performe.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  vii.  §  16  It  was 
mooued  by  some  after  supper,  for  entertainement  sake. 
1621  Hi*.  MOUNTAGU  Diatriby  404  We  are  pitied,  for  fashion- 
sake  of  many,  relieved  of  none.  1731  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1766) 
II.  127  To  flatter  a  man,  from  whom  you  can  get  nothing,. . 
is  doing  mischief  for  mischief  -  sake.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Grandisott  (1810)  IV.  xiv.  in  For  sex-sake,  for  example- 
sake,  Lucy,  let  it  not  be  known.  1784  COWPER  Let.  to 
Unwin  Wks.  1836  V.  57,  I  am  writing  in  the  greenhouse  for 
retirement  sake.  1815  Edin,  Rev.  XXV.  398  Imagery  or 
mere  declamation,  that  is,  speaking  for  speaking-sake.  1833 
Tracts  for  Times  No.  10.  3  It  is  our  duty  to  reverence 
them  for  their  office-sake.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lecf.  Turks 
\.  (1854)  13,  I  shall  call. .the  populations.. Tartars,  for  con- 
venience-sake. 1865  SWINBURNE  Chastelard  iv.  i,  For  sweet 
marriage-sake. 

f  b.  Because  of,  by  reason  of,  through ;  in  return 
or  requital  for.  Obs.  rare. 

1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  283  But  say  bou  nouht,  sire  king, 
for  sake  of  euuie  (>at  me  were  lo|>  of  our  Hf  ludus  to  teche. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  2022  And  for  be  sake  of  bi  sede  (?ou 
sent  w'  bi  lettre,  Loo,  here  a  purse  full  of  pepire  my  powere 
to  ken.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  8902  Some  of  hem  her  deth 
schal  take,  Er  it  be  ny}t,  for  that  wounde  sake.  1622  MABBE 
tr.  Alemati's  Guzman  d'Alf.  i.  158  Fearing  lest  for  my 
sinnes-sake..I  might  be  taken  in  some  trap. 

C.  For  one's  name^s)  sake,  out  of  regard  for 
one's  name;  also  for  name  sake. 

This  has  been  suggested  as  the  origin  of  NAMESAKE,  q.v. 

15*6  TINDALE  Acts  ix.  16,  I  wyll  shewe  hym  ho  we  grett 
thynges  he  must  suffer  for  my  names  sake.  1599  Warn. 
Faire  Worn,  n.  915,  I  love  you  for  your  name-sake.  1638 
BRATHWAiT^'arttaicw  Jrnl.  m.  (1818)97  Thence  to  Har- 
rington, be  it  spoken  !  For  name-sake  I  gave  a  token  To  a 
beggar.  1685  BAXTER  Parafhr.  N.  T.  Matt.  xix.  29  All., 
that  lose  and  forsake  any  thing  here,  for  my  Name-sake. 

7.  In  exclamatory  phrases  of  adjuration,  as  for 
GoiC s  sake,  for  goodness1  sake. 

For  further  illustration  see  GOODNESS  5,  GOD  sb.  n,  MERCY 
sir,  4,  PITY  sb.  2  c. 
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a  1300  Cursor  M.  4800  And  i  yow  pray,  for  drightin  sak 
\Gott.  for  goddes  sake],  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sonipn.  T.  24  Now 
spede  vow  hastily  for  cristes  sake,  a  1333  Lu.  BKKNEKS 
Huon  fxxxviii.  279  For  goddes  sake  aduyse  you  well  that 
ye  come  not  there.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  vi.  4  Oh  saue  me, 
for  thy  mercies  sake.  1879  HOWKLLS  L,  Aroostook  xvi, 
Hold  on,  for  Heaven's  sake!  1885  '  F.  ANSTEV  '  Tinted 
Venus  32  '  For  goodness'  sake,  say  something ',  he  cried 
wildly. 

f  8.  With  a  pronominal  adj.  in  place  of  the  pos- 
sessive. For  that  sake,  for  the  sake  of  that,  on 
that  account,  for  that  reason.  For  any  sake,  in 
any  case,  at  all  events.  For  many  sakes,  out  of 
consideration  for  many  things.  Obs. 

Quot.  1879  appears  to  be  an  unauthorized  extension  of 
this  use. 

13. .  S.  Eng.  Leg.  {MS.  Bodl.  779)  in  Archiv  Stud.  neu. 
Spr.  LXXX1I.  321/512  A  frere  hadde  I-trespased  &  for  bat 
ilke  sake  a  discipiyne  he  cholde  habbe.  c  1350  Will. 
Palcrne  2019  per- fore  for  sobe  gret  sorwe  sche  made,  &  swor 
for  bat  sake  to  sulTur  alle  peynes.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  3771 
(Trin.)  She  sent  him  soone  into  aram  To  hir  brober  bat  het 
laban  pere  to  soiourne  for  bat  sake  Til  his  bropber  wrafjbe 
wolde  slake.  1597  SHAKS.  Lovers Conipl.  322  Aye  me  I  fell, 
and  yet  do  question  make,  What  1  should  doe  againe  for 
such  a  sake.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (18101  IV.  xlii. 
317  He  shall,  for  many  sakes,  find  it  very  difficult  to  pro- 
voke me.  1824  Miss  FERRIBR  Inker,  xv,  For  any  sake  let 
us  have  one  night  of  peace  and  rest.  1879  L.  S.  BKVINGTON 
Key-notes  133  Men  are  aglow  to  live  for  some  great  sake, 
Or  die,  if  need  be. 

9.  Phr.  *|-  For  sakers}  sake  :  («)  euphemistically 
=  'for  God's  sake',   in  adjurations;    (b}  for  the 
sake  of  some  person  understood  ;  (c )  for  its  own 
sake.   Obs.     Also,  For  old  sake1  s  sake-,  for  the  sake 
of  old  friendship. 

1665  R.  HOWARD  Four  Plays,  Committee  m.  101  Run 
after  him,  and  save  the  poor  Fellow  for  Sakes  sake.  1690 
DKVDF.N  Amphitryon  n.  i,  Meaning  some  Body,  that  for 
sake-sake  shall  be  nameless.  1728-9  MRS.  DELANY  Life  <5* 
Corr.  (1861)  I.  191  Cupid  knows  he  is  only  civil  to  me  for 
sake's  sake.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  86  But  ala^, 
Madam,  he  was  not  so  well  pleased  with  my  Virtue,  for 
Sake's  sake,  as  Lady  Betty  thinks  he  was.  1857  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown  I.  iii,  Tve  a  been  long  minded  to  do't  for  old 
sake's  sake.  1863  KINGSLF.Y  Water-Bab,  v.  216  Yet  for  old 
sake's  sake  she  is  still,  dears,  The  prettiest  doll  in  the 
world.  1886  STEVENSON  Dr.  Jekyll  17,  I  continue  to  take 
an  interest  in  him  for  old  sake's  sake  as  they  say. 

10.  Sakes  alive!  and  simply  Sakes!:  a  vulgar 
exclamation  expressing  surprise,  dial,  and  U.S. 

1846  MRS.  KIRK  LAND  Wcst.Clearings  ^  'Law  sakes  alive  !* 
was  the  reply, '  I  ain't  no  how  '.  1860  BA.RTLETT  Diet.  Atner. 
(ed.  3)  s.v.,  '  La  sakes  ! '  *  massy  sakes  ! '  '  sakes  alive  ! '  are 
very  common  exclamations  among  the  venerable  matrons  of 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  The  first  two  expressions 
are  evidently  corruptions  of  '  for  the  Lord's  sake  ! '  '  for 
mercy's  sake  ! '  1883  llarf>er*s  Mag.  Dec.  91/2  Good  sakes 
alive '.—what  harm?  1896  J.  DE  BOYS  in  Pall  Mall  Alag. 
Apr.  548  Clever  !  Sakes  !  You  call  hint  clever  ! 

Sake,  v.     Aphetic  form  of  FORSAKE. 

a  \yxiCnrsorM.  17183  And  sua  ursinnes  for  to  sake  \Gott. 
to  forsake],  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Verse)  592  Trewcharite 
so  for  to  sake.  6*420  Metr.  St.  Kath,  (Halliw.)  n  For 
sche  sakyth  owre  lay  ! 

Sake,  obs.  form  of  SAC  i,  SACK  sb.i,  SHAKE. 

II  Sake  (s^'ke).  Forms :  7  saque,  8  sakki,  9 
saki,  sake,  wake.  [Japanese  sake^\  A  Japanese 
fermented  liquor  made  from  rice.  (Hence  used 
by  the  Japanese  as  a  name  for  alcoholic  liquors 
generally.) 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  in.  112  Their  ordi- 
nary drink  is  a  kind  of  Beer  (which  they  call  Saque)  made 
of  Rice.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IX.  71/1  Sakki,  or  rice- 
beer,  is  clear  as  wine,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste  :  taken  in 
quantity,  it  intoxicates  for  a  few  moments,  and  causes  head- 
ach.  1878  Miss  T.J.YouHaCcntm&Xr^  170  Saki,  or  Sake, 
is  the  chief  alcoholic  drink  of  Japan,  and  is  made  from  rice. 
1901  HOLLAND  Mowint  315  Oblige  me  with  a  glass  of  whisky 
sake. 

attrib.  1884  GORDON  in  Mission.  Herald  (IJoston)  310/2 
(Stanf.)  A  little  beyond  lives  a  young  sake  brewer.  1885 
E.  GREEY  Bakitf 's  Captive  Love  i.  (1904)  12  Raising  the  sake- 
bottle  from  the  hot-water  vessel.  Ibid,  iii.  26  Acquaintances 
recently  made  in  the  sake-shops. 

tSaked,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SAKE  sb.  +  -ED  2.]  Guilty. 

a  1300  Cursor  AT.  1223  Vnseli  caym  bat  ai  was  saked  [Gott. 
bat  was  forsakid].  Ibid.  27471  And  if  he  wat  and  warnis 
noght  O  ded  es  he  saked  if  it  be  wroght. 

Sakeen,  variant  of  SKEEN  (Himalayan  Ibex). 

Sakelease,  -les(a:  see  SACKLESS. 

Saker1  (s^-kai).  Forms:  5  sagre,  6  sagar, 
5-9  sacre,  6-  saker.  [a.  F.  sacre,  ad.  Sp.,  Pg. 
sacrOj  It.  sagrot  prob.  a.  Arab.  JL>  $aqr. 

In  form  the  Sp.,  Pg.  and  It.  word  coincides  with  the  adj. 
repr.  L.  sacer  SACRED;  it  has  in  consequence  been  sup- 
posed to  mean  *  sacred  falcon  '  (cf.  mod.  scientific  Latin 
Falco  sacer),  and  Diez  ingeniously  conjectured  that  the 
designation  was  suggested  by  a  confusion  between  Gr. 
ie'jjof  falcon  and  i«pds  sacred.] 

A  large  lanner  falcon  {Falco  sacer]  used  in 
falconry,  esp.  the  female,  which  is  larger  than  the 
male,  the  latter  being  distinguished  as  sakeret. 

'A  related  falcon  of  western  North  America,  Falco  polya- 
grns  or  F.  tnexicannst  is  known  as  the  A  merican  saker ' 
(Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

£11400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  117  Laneres,  sagres  [(1839) 
xxii.  338  reads  Sacres],  sperhawkes.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans 
d  iv,  There  is  a  Sacre  and  a  Sacret.  And  theis  be  for  a 
knyght.  £1530  LD.  KERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryi.  (1814)  327 
Some  behelde  the  tournes  and  tournynges  of  the  sakers  and 
gerfawcons.  1580  HOLLVBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong^  Vn  Sacrctt 
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the  tiercelet  of  a  Saker.  1606  BRETON  Sidney's  Ourania 
H  i  b,  The  princely  Sagar  and  the  Sagaret.  1623  MIDDLE- 
TON  &  ROWLEY  Span.  Gipsy  n.  i.  102  Let  these  proud  sakers 
and  gerfalcons  fly.  1668  CHAKI.ETON  Onomast.  65  Falco 
Sacer.  .the  Saker,  or  British  Falcon.  1755  SMOLLETT  Quix. 
(1803)  IV.  87  As  a  saker  or  jerfaulcon  darts  down  upon  a 
heron.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  xii.  226  The  Saker  (Falco 
sneer)  is  much  prized  here,  and  is  well  known  as  distinct 
from  the  peregrine  and  the  lanner.  1888  Daily  News 
25  Aug.  3/4  A  fine  Asiatic  hawk  (a  Saker). 

Saker-  (s^-ksi).  Now  Hist,  or  arch.  Also 
(6  sakir,  Sc.  saikyr),  6-7  sacre,  (sakar,  7  sacar, 
9  erron.  saeker).  [a.  F.  sacre  (=  It.  sagro\  a 
transferred  use  of  sacre  SAKER  1.  (Cf.  falconet, 
iimsket,~}\  An  old  form  of  cannon  smaller  than 
a  demi-culverin,  formerly  much  employed  in  sieges 
and  on  ships. 

1521  LD.  DACRES  in  Archxologia,  XVII.  205  First  of  grete 
peces,  a  Saker,  Two  Faucons,  viij  small  Serpentyns.  1546 
Si.  Papers  Hen.  /'///,  XI.  145  M'.  Seymour,.. beyng 
chased  furst  by  that  knave  cuwerd  Hurley,  and  put  in  gret 
dawnger  with  the  shot  of  a  sacre.  1549  Coinfl.  Scot,  vi.  41 
Mak  reddy  ^our  cannons, ..  saikyrs,  half  saikyrs,  and  half 
falcuns.  1556  J.HEY WOOD  SpiderfyF.  Hi.  23  Potgoons, sakirs, 
cannons,  double  anddemie.  1624  CAI'T.  SMITH  Virginia  \. 
197  He  found  small  hope  to  recouer  any  thing,  S.'iue  a  Cable 
and  an  Anchor,  and  too  good  Sacars.  1652-62  HEYLIN 
Cos  filler,  in,  (1682)  226  Culverin,  Sakar,  Minion,  and  oilier 
the  like  Ordnance  of  Brass.  1713  DKRHAM  Pkys.  Theol,  i. 
iv.  28  According  to  my  own  Observations  made  with  one  of 
Her  Majesties  [Qu.  Anne]  Sakers, .  .a  Bullet,  .flies  fete.]. 
1881  1'ALGKAVii  Visions  of  Eng.  135  Shooting  from  musket 
and  saker  a  scornful  death-tongue  of  flame.  1881  GKKKNKK 
Gun  21  Four  sizes  of  cannon,  .called  respectively,  cannons, 
culverins,  sackers  and  falconets. 
b.  attrib.  as  saker  shott  etc. 

1547  Acts  Privy  Coutici/ (i&go)  II.  133  Sacre* wheles  shod 
and  unshod,  three  payr.  c  1556  ToWRSON  in  Ilaktuyfs 
Voy.  (1599)  II.  n.  38  The  14  day  we  came  within  Saker- 
shot  of  the  cnstle.  c  1595  GAIT.  WVATT  A'.  Dudley's  Voy. 
If.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  60  With  a  fayre  saker  shott  they 
strake  the  verie  blade  of  his  Icadinge  staff  into  mauie  peeces. 
1666  in  lot /i  A'ty*.  /fist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  8  Captain 
John  Bartlett.  .returneing  into  his  Majesties  store  40 saker 
shott,  being  six  poundes  weight.  1669  STUKMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  v.  xii.  65  A  Saker-borc  i'iece  of  Iron,  a  1690  Krsuw. 
Hist.  Coll.  in.  II.  281  [1643]  A  Demi-Culverin,  Four  small 
Drakes  in  one  Carriage,  a  Sacre-Cut  (see  CUT  $b?  30  a]. 

t  Saker  :;.  06s.  rare  —  1.  [App.  of  Fr.  origin: 
cf.  *  sacqiterelle^  a  dock  for  a  horses  tayle '  (Cotjjr.)  ; 
also  saquarelle  1553  in  Godefr.]  —  DOCK  sb.%  2  a. 

1607  MARKUAM  Carjal.  v.  (1617)  31  This  done  you  shall 
buckle  on  his  breast  plate,  and  his  crooper, .  .then  you  shall 
lace  on  his  saktrr  or  docke. 

Sakeret  (sJi-karet).  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms :  5 
sacrette,  5-7  sacret,  6  sagaret,  7  sakret,  sa- 
caret,  sakaret,  8-  sakeret.  [a.  F.  sacre/,  dim. 
of  sacre  SAKER  t.]  The  male  of  the  '  saker  '. 

1*1400  MAUNUEV.  (1839)  xxii.  238  Faukons  gentyls,  Lan- 
yeres,  Sacres,  Sacrettes.  1486  Sacret,  1606  sagaret  [see 
SAKER1].  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  oj  Survey  iv.  iii.  83 
Hawlkes  :  as  the  Falcon,.. Saker,  Sakret,  Marline.  1655 
VfALTQtt  Angler  i.  (1661)  13  Of  the  first  kind  [sc.  long-winged 
hawks],  there  be  chiefly  in  use  amongst  us.. the  Saker  and 
Sacaret.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  u.  236/1  A  Sacret  or 
Sakaret  is  the  male  of  a  Saker  or  Sacre.  1721  BAILEY 
Sa&t:ref,  the  Male  of  a  Saker  Hawk.  And  in  later  Diets. 

Sakeret,  obs.  var.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  SACIIE  v. 

Sakerfyse,  obs.  form  of  SACRIFICE. 

Sakering(e,  -yng(e,  obs.  forms  of  SACKING. 

Sakett,  obs.  form  of  SACKET. 

t  Sa'kful,  a.  Obs.     [OE.  sacfull,  f.  sacu  SAKE 

+  full  -FtL.]  a.  Contentious,  quarrelsome,  b. 
Guilty,  criminal. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  De  octo  mtiis  in  Lamb.  Horn.  301  Se  seofo- 
ba  un^eaw  is  baet  se  cristena  mann  beo  sacfull  [c  1175  Ibid. 
113  sacful].  rt  1300  Cursor  M,  26678  Bot  bal  na  be  samen 
partenar  Sekand  til  an  sakful  dede. 

Saki  (sa-kij.  [a.  F.  saki  (Buffbn),  app.  incor- 
rectly a.  Tupi  fahy  :  see  SAL]  A  South  Ameri- 
can monkey  of  the  family  Cebidse,,  of  either  of  the 
two  genera  Pithecia  or  Brachyurus\  also  with 
various  defining  names. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  236  Of  the  sagoins 
with  feeble  tails,  there  are  six  kinds.  The  first  and  the 
largest,  is  the  Saki.  1780  SMELLIE  Buffon* s  Nat.  Hist. 
(1791)  VIII.  201  The  saki,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
fox-tailed  monkey,.. is  the  largest  of  the  sagoins.  1896 
H.  O.  FORBES  Hand-bk.  Primates  I.  183  The  hairy  Saki. 
Pithecia  monachus.  Ibid.  185  The  white-headed  saki. 
Pithecia  pithecia.  1898  Daily  News  22  Aug.  5/1  An  in- 
teresting South  American  Saki  monkey  known  as  Pithecia 
chiropotes. 

Saki,  variant  of  SAKE". 

II  Sakia  (sa-kia).  Forms :  7  saki,  8  sakiah,  9 
sakie,  sackiyeh,  sageer,  sakhyia,  sak(i)yeh, 
sakieh,  sakia.  [Arab.  i*sL*»  sdqiyah,  fern.  pr.  pple. 
of  saga  to  irrigate.  In  North  Africa  the  q  is  pro- 
nounced (g),  whence  the  fonn&gytfr.]  A  machine 
for  drawing  water  for  irrigation,  consisting  of  a 
large  vertical  wheel  to  which  a  number  of  earthen 
pots  are  attached,  and  to  which  motion  is  imparted 
by  a  horizontal  wheel  turned  by  oxen  or  asses. 

1687  A.  LOVKLI.  tr.  Tkevenot's  Trav.  i.  139  Eight  Sakis 
turned  all  by  Oxen,  that  discharge  Water  into  a  great 
Bason.  1796  MORSE  Atner.  Geog.  II.  603  (Stanf.)  One  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  water  is  generally  raised  is  by  the 
Sakiah,  or  Persian  wheel.  183*  Veg.  Subst.  Food  21  The 
Nubian  cultivators,. employ  sakies,  or  water-wheels,  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  the  fields  during  the  summer.  1836 
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SAKBE. 

LANE  Mod.  Egypt.  (1848)  II.  16^  Another  machine,  .almost 
the  only  one  used  for  the  irrigation  of  gardens  in  Egypt,  is 
the  'sakiyeh'.  1844  KITTO  Phys.  Hist.  Palestine  vii.  295 
The  Sackiyeh,.  .which  is  usually  in  all  places  called  'the 
Persian  Wheel '.  1866  BAKER  Albert  N'Yanza  II.  37  Saat 
.  .works  away  with  his  spoon  like  a  Sageer  (water  wheel),. . 
the  soup  disappearing  like  water  in  the  desert.  1873  LE- 
LAND  Egypt.  Sketch-Bk.  50  A  sakhyia  or  water-wheel, 
turned  by  oxen  or  donkeys.  1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop 
Receipts  Ser.  iv.  93/1  In  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  sakia, 
this  machine  is  in  common  use. 

attrib.  1873  W.  Couv  Lett.  <[•  Jrnls.  (1897)  324  The  two 
characteristic  sounds  are  the  sakyeh  creak,  and  the  chatter- 
ing of  villagers  at  sunset. 

Sakin,  variant  of  SKEEN  (Himalayan  Ibex). 

Sakir,  obs.  form  of  SAKER  2  and  SACRE  v. 

Sakke,  obs.  form  of  SACK  si>.1,  s/>.* 

Sakket,  Sakki,  obs.  ff.  SACKET,  SAKE. 

Saklace,  -las,  -lea,  obs.  ff.  SACKLESS. 

Sakor,  variant  of  SACRE  v. 

t  Sa'kre.  Obs,  rare.  Also  sacre,  sakar.  [Of 
obscure  origin.]  Some  kind  of  sea-going  vessel. 

1546  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  XI.  255  He  toke  occasion  to 
aske  me.  .whethur  I  wolde  goo  to  Callayes  or  Boulloigne_by 
land,  orelles  in  the  gallyes  with  hym,  or  in  the  sakre  which 
was  taken  by  the  gallyes,  the  which  the  King  his  masters 
pleasour  was  should  be  delyveryd  agayne.  Ibid.,  [The 
writer  replied]  neither  seyeng  that  I  wold  receave  the  saied 
sacre,  nor  that  I  wold  refuse  her.  1590  NASH  Pasquirs 
Apol.  64,  Penrie..was  built  but  for  a  Flie-boate,  to_take 
and  leaue,  when  the  skyrmish  is  too  hole  for  him  to  tame,  he 
may  sette  vp  his  sayles  and  runne  away...Tantara,  tantara, 
is  he  fled  indeede  1  let  me  sende  a  Sakar  after  him. 

Sakred,  obs.  var.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  SACRE  v. 

Sakret,  variant  of  SAKERET. 

Sakring,  -ryng,  obs.  forms  of  SACRINC. 

Sakyre,  obs.  variant  of  SACRE  v. 

II  Sal l  (SEC!).  Chem.,  Alch.,  and  Pharm.  [L. 
(masc.  and  neut.)  =  salt.] 

1 1.    =  SALT  sbl  (in  various  senses).     Obs, 

<.  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Ycoin.  Prol.  ff  T.  257  Sal  tartre, 
A!k;ily,  and  sal  preparat.  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  12  Sal 
oonum  preparate.  a  1626  MEVERELL  in  Baconiana  Physiol. 
(1670)  117,  I  can  truly  and  boldly  aflirm,  that  there  are  no 
such  principles  as  Sal,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury,  which  can  be 
separated  from  any  perfect  Metals.  1674  JEAKE  Aritli. 
(1696)  662  All  Sublunary  Bodies  consist  of  the  three  principal 
Substances,  Sal,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury. 

2.  With  qualifying  word :  f  sal  anatron  =  AN  A- 
TRON  ;  sal  attinear  =  ALTINCAR  ;  t  sal  lambrot, 
corrupt  form  of  sal  ALEMBROTH  ;  f  sal  marine 
[med.L.  sal  martinis'],  common  salt  (see  MARINE 
a.  i  b) ;  sal  mirabile  (-is)  [mod.L.,  '  wonderful 
salt ',sonamed  by  Glauber],  Glauber'ssalts,  sulphate 
of  soda ;  sal  soda,  t  sode  [med.L.  sal  soda;],  cry- 
stallized sodium  carbonate ;  "f"  sal-tartre  [med.L. 
sol  tartari],  salt  of  tartar.  See  also  sal  ALEMBROTH, 
sal  ALKALI,  sal  POLYCIIREST  ;  SAL-AMMONIAC,  SAL 
ENIXUM,  SALERATI-S,  SAL-GEM,  SAL-NITRE,  SAL- 
PETRE,  SAL-PRUNELLA,  SAL  VOLATILE. 

1775  ASH,  *  Satanatron,  Anatron,  a  kind  of  native  salt.  1471 
RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  Adm.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  190  *Sal  At- 
tinckarr.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  *Sal  Lambrot,  or  Sale- 
brot.  1670  \V.  SIMPSON  flydrol.  Ess.  7  They.. become 
determined  into  a  saline  Body ;  in  one  place  into  Allom,  in 
another  in  *Sal-marine.  1875  Ures  Diet.  Arts  III.  739 
Sal  marine  is  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium).  1719 
QUINCY  Compl.  Disp.  33  Glauber's  *Sal  Mirabilis,  which  is 
made  of  common  Salt  and  Vitriol.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X. 
675  Glauber's  Salt,.. formerly  known  as  'sal  mirabile  Glau- 
ber!1. 1471  RIPLEY  Coinp.  Alch.  Adm.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652) 
190  Sal  Peter,  "sal  Sode,  of  these  beware.  1884  A.  WATT 
Soap-making  93  The  dried  sal-soda  is  produced  by  passing 
currents  of  hot  air  through  the  crystals  until  they  fall  into 
a  powder.  1890  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  129  Sal 
soda  gives  detail  and  bromide  gives  contrast,  c  1386  *Sal 
tartre  [see  i  above].  1471  RIPLEY  Coinp.  Alch.  Adm.  v.  in 
Ashm.  (1652)  190  Sal  Tarter,  sal  Comyn,  sal  Geme  most 
clere.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  i.  iii,  I,  I  know,  you'haue 
arsnike,  Vitriol,  sal-tartre,  argaile,  alkaly,  Cinoper.  1683 
PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  n.  121  Sal  Tartar, 
t  b.  Short  for  SAL  VOLATILE.  Obs. 
1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  Epil.,  Your  Sal,  and  Harts-horn  Drops. 
Sal 2  (sal).  Also  saul.  [Hindi  sal^  Skr.  sala.'] 
A  valuable  timber  tree  of  India,  Shorea  nbusta 
yielding  the  resin  dammar.  Also  attrib. 

1789  SAUNDERS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIX.  80  Saul  timber, 
bamboo,  and  plantains.  1800  Suppl.  Chron.  in  Asiat.Ann. 
Reg.  131/2  The  forest,  thro1  which  we  passed,  consisted  of 
saul  trees,  setsaul,  bamboos.  1866  Chamb.  Encycl.  VIII.  435/2 
Great  sal  forests  exist  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Hima- 
laya Mountains.  1873  Miss  R.  H.  BUSK  Sagas  fr.  Far 
East  331  His  death.. took  place  under  a  Shala-grove,  or 
grove  of  sal-trees.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailors  Pocket  Bk.  ix. 
(ed.  2)  336  The  Teak  and  Saul  of  India.  1901  Harper's 
Mag.  CII.  775/2  The  gate  was  of  solid  sal-wood. 
Sal,  obs.  f.  SAIL  ;  obs.  north,  f.  SHALL,  SOUL. 
II  Sala  !  (sa-la).  [It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  sala  :  see  SALLE.] 
A  hall  or  large  apartment ;  spec,  a  dining-hall. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  205  Hee  had  entred  with  his  whole 

troupe  of  men  into  the  Sala  where  the  Duke  sat.     a  1668 

LASSELS  I'oy.  Italy  (1670)  n.  54  Passing  from  hence  through 

the  Stain  again,  I  was  led  into  the  great  room  hard  by.    1774 

WSAXALL  Tour  North.  Europe  iii.  (1776)  26  The  grand  sala 

dining-room  (of  the  palace  of  Rosenbourg].    1851  MAYNE 

REID  Scalp  Hunt,  v,,,  [In  Mexico]  The  ball  room  was  a 

long  oblong  sala,  with  a  'banquette'  running  all  round  it. 

11  Sala  2  (sa-la).     [Hindi,  Skr.  sa/a  house.]    An 

Indian  rest-house  or  inn. 

1871  ALABASTER  Wheel  of  Law  265  We  find  two  Salas  or 
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travellers'  rest-houses.  1890  H.  S.  HALLETT  1000  Miles  257 
Passing  through  the  village  we  put  up  at  the  sala.  or  rest- 
house,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Meh  Wung. 

Salaam  (sala'm),  sb.  Also  7  salame,  sallaui, 
salema,  salora,  selame,  7-8  selam,  7-9  salam, 
8  schalam,  8-9  salem.  [Arab.  *X**  salam 

(hence  in  Pers.  and  Urdu)  =  Heb.  C'for  shdloni 
peace.]  The  Oriental  salutation  (as)salam  (e-alai- 
kuni  ,  Peace  (be  upon  you).  Hence  applied  to 
a  ceremonious  obeisance  with  which  this  salutation 
is  accompanied,  consisting  (in  India)  of  a  low 
bowing  of  the  head  and  body  with  the  palm  of 
the  right  hand  placed  on  the  forehead. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage (161$)  546  He.  .presenteth  him- 
selfe  to  the  people  to  receive  their  Salames  or  good  morrow. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trai'.  113  Some  of  the  bridematds 
came  out  unto  us,  and  after  a  Sallam  or  Congee  began  a 
Morisko.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trai'.  1. 152  When 
they  give  one  another  the  Selam,  after  the  Prayer  of  Kousch- 
louk.  1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  214  Tuan  Hadjee 
got  up,  and,  without  making  the  ordinary  selam,  went 
abruptly  out  of  the  hall.  1800  SnppL  Chron.  in  Asiat.Ann, 
Reg,  152/2  On  being  informed  that  I  was  a  Hrahman,  he 
made  me  some  very  respectful  salems.  1835  WILLIS  Peticit- 
lings  II.  xlvii.  65  We  were  received  with  a  profusion  of 
Salaams  by  the  sultan's  perfumer.  1837  Lctt.fr.  Madras 
(1843)  "4  Good  morning,  sar :  great  chief,  salam  !  1849 
K.  E.  NAPIER  Kxcurs.  S.  Africa  I.  287  After  a  long  chat, 
I  made  my  salaam,  and  went  to  inspect  a  most  conspicuous 
object  on  a  neighbouring  height.  1867  'OuiDA1  Under 
Two  Flags  II.  viii.  213  The  Moor  rose  instantly,  with  pro- 
found salaams,  before  her.  1892  KIPLING  &  BALESTIER 
Naniahka  181  '  Salaam,  Tarvin  Sahib1,  he  murmured. 

b.  transf.  Respectful  compliments. 

1786  HAN.  MORE  Let.  to  Lady  Middleman  14  June,  Pray 
present  my  proper  salams  (is  that  spelt  right?)  to  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie.  1899  KIPLING  Stalky  267  Rutton  Singh  sends  his 
best  salaams. 

c.  attrib,    and    Comb.)    as    salaam-like    adj. ; 
salaam  convulsion,  -spasm,  a  form  of  convul- 
sion  incident   to   children    and   characterized    by 
nodding  of  the  head. 

1850  R.  G.  CAMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  xvii.  II.  9  A 
'salaam-like1  movement  of  his  trunk.  1850  Lancet  I.  485 
Ecla)npsia  nutaiis  of  Mr.  Newnham,  or  the  'salaam  con- 
vulsion'of  Sir  Charles  Clarke.  1886  HiuK's  llandbk.  Med. 
Set.  II.  287  Wry-neck,  writer's  cramp,  spinal  trepidation, 
salaam  spasm. 

Salaam  (sala-m),  v.    [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  salaam  to;  to  salute  with 
a  salaam  ;  to  offer  salutations  to. 

1693  T.  SMITH  Obs.  Constantinople  in  Coll.  Cur.  Trai', 
II.  71  They,  .take  it  ill  to  be  salam'd  or  .saluted  by  them. 
1718  PCKLEV  Saracens  II.  182  Obeidollah  appearing,  Mus- 
lim did  not  Salam  or  salute  him.  1837  Lctt.fr.  Madras 
(1843)  in  Two  rows  of  his  own  servants  and  ours,  salamin^ 
him  at  every  step.  1892  KIPI.ING  &  BALKSTIKR  Naulahka 
199  He  [sc.  an  ape]  used  to  salaam  me  in  the  mornings  like 
Luchman  Rao,  the  prime  minister. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  salaam  or  obeisance. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  18  H  being  their  Custom 
only  to  Salam,  giving  a  bow  with  their  Hands  across  their 
Breasts.  1824  Edin.  Rev.  XLI.  41  They  salaamed  to  me 
with  an  air  that  said  [etc.].  1827  D.  JOHNSON  Ind.  Field 
Sports  139  He  fell  on  the  ground  salamitig  (the  most  sub- 
missive obeisance).  1853  Miss  YONUE  Cameos  I.  xxix.  249 
Putting  their  hands  to  their  brow,  and  salaaming  down  to 
the  ground.  1879  MRS.  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Hoitseh.  Managem. 
49  When  he  comes  into  the  room  he  salaams  profoundly. 

Hence  Salaa'ming  vbl.  sb.  and  ppL  a. 

1816  'Quiz1  Grand  Master  it.  45  note^  Salaming  is  the 
mode  of  salutation  in  India.  1879  MRS.  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind. 
Househ.  Manageut.  43  Hordes  of  respectfully  salaaming 
natives  from  all  parts  of  India. 

Salacious  ,sal<?IpJ3s),  a.  [f.  L.  salad-,  salax, 
f,  root  of  salire  to  leap  :  see  -lous.] 

1.  Lustful,  lecherous ;  sexually  wanton. 

1661  FELTHAM  Lett,  in  Resolves^  etc.  x.  74  If  you  remember 
how  you  have  seen  the  salacious  and  devouring  Sparrow  beat 
out  the  harmless  Marten  from  his  nest.  1675  EVELYN  Terra 
(1729)  25  Pigeons,  Poultry  and  other  Salacious  Corn-fed 
Birds,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Satire  agsf.  Woman  Wks.  1730  I. 
55  Let  every  man  thou  seest  give  new  desires  And  not  one 
quench  the  rank  salacious  fires.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  /list. 
(1862)  I.  v.  427  Animals  of  the  hare  kind.. are  remarkably 
salacious.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  {ed.  4)  II.  484  A 
disorder  of  the  spinal  marrow  incident  to  persons  of  a  sala- 
cious disposition.  1865  Sat.  Rev  28  Jan.  101  The  perusal 
of  the  amatory  diaries  and  salacious  confession  of  incipient 
guilt.  1897  Allbntt^s  Syst.  Med.  II.  992  Its  [i.  e.  arsenic's] 
more  immediate  effect  on  the  system  is  to  make  the  people 
lively,  combative  and  salacious, 

2.  Tending  to  provoke  lust.  rare. 

£•1645  HOWELL  Lett.  II.  xxvii,  Which  makes  fi*h  more 
salacious  commonly  than  flesh.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg. 
in.  199  Feed  him  with  Herbs.. Of  generous  Warmth,  and 
of  salacious  kind.  1775  Siemens  Sent.  Journ.  IV.  219  (Con- 
sequence} It  is  well  known.,  that  turtle  is  very  salacious  food. 

Hence  Sala-ciously  adv.,  Sala-cicmsness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Salaciousness^  Salacity,  Lechery, 
Lustfulness.  1755  JOHNSON,  Salaciously,  lecherously ;  lust- 
fully. 1812  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXVIII.  509  His 
frequent  salaciousness  is  an  aroma,  disgusting  to  the  pure 
and  corruptive  of  the  temperate  taste.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD 
Therap.  (1879)  564  Small  doses  do  cause  evident  salacious- 
ness  and  irritation  of  the  genital  organs. 

Salacity  (salae-sTti).  [ad.  L.  salacltat-em^  f. 
sa/ac-j  salax  (see  SALACIOUS).  Cf.  F.  salacite.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  salacious ;  lust- 
fulness,  lecherousness,  sexual  wantonness. 

ET  Hexapla.  Gcn.^Z  The  salacitie  and  wanton- 
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nes  of  their  nation.  1621  UUKTON  Altai.  Met.  n.  ii.  i.  ii.  317 
Sparrows,  which  are.  .short  liued  because  of  their  salacity. 
1675  EVELYN  Terra  (1729)  6  Some  Earths  appear  to  be  totally 
barren,  and  some  though  not  altogether  so  unfruitful,  yet 
wanting  Salacity  to  conceive.  1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana. 
385  Lepers  are  notorious  for  their  salacity  and  longevity. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  iMed.  (ed.  4)  II.  485  Morbid  salacity 
is  no  uncommon  cause  of  madness.  1884  World m  Aug.  9/2 
The  Oxford  fellow  whose  conversation . .  was  traversed  by  a 
vein  of  salacity.  1903  Sat.  Rev.  4  Apr.  428/1  A  reading 
of  this  book  inspires  us  with  a  fear  lest  French  salacity  is 
to  be  paraded  in  the  English  tongue. 

Salad  (sa."lad).  Forms :  a.  5  selad. 5-7  salade, 
6-7  sallade,  7-9  sallad,  7-  salad ;  4.  6  sal- 
(l)ett(e,  -otte,  -ite,  6-7  salat,  6-9  (now  dial,  or 
arch.}  sallet,  7  sallat(e.  [a.  OF.  salade  (i4th  c.), 
a.  Pr.  salada  —  Olt.  salata,  Pg.  salada  (cf.  It.  in- 
salala,  Sp.  ensalada} :— popular  l-..*salala,  f.  *salare 
(It.,  med.L.  salare,  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  sa/ar,  F.  safer) 
to  salt,  f.  L.  set/salt. 

The  Romanic  word  has  been  generally  taken  into  the 
Germanic  langs.  :  Du.  salade  (salact  in  Kilian,  also  sl<i 
from  "sfarie),  late  MHG.  salat  (G.  salat),  Sw.,  Da.  salat; 

also  Russ.  eajian>] 

1.  A  cold  dish  of  herbs  or  vegetables  (e.  g.  lettuce, 
endive),    usually  uncooked   and   chopped   up  or 
sliced,  to  which  is  often  added  sliced  hard-boiled 
egg,  cold  meat,  fish,  etc.,  the  whole  being  seasoned 
with  salt,  pepper,  oil,  and  vinegar. 

For  an  earlier  wider  use  see  quot.  1688  in  j3.  and  cf.  quot. 
1687  s.  v.  SALAUING. 

a.  1481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  398  Item,  for 
erbes  for  a  selad  j.  d.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Heltfte  (1539)  41 
Yonge  men . .  shell  eate . .  salades  of  cold  herbes.  1578  LYTE 
Dodofns  125  '1  his  herbe..is  much  vsed  in  meates  and 
Salades  with  egges.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  37  If  you 
would  make  a  delicate  sallad  of  Cucumbers,  boile  them  first, 
then  pill  from  them  their  rind,  serue  them  vp  with  oile, 
vinegre,  and  honey.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  i.  72  Purslain 
. .  tis  very  sweet,  and  makes  a  good  Salad  for  a  hot  Country. 
1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  \.  xvi,  She  turned  away  one 
servant  for  putting  too  much  oil  in  her  sallad.  1726  SWIFT 
j  Gulliver  iv.  ii,  Wholesome  herbs,  which  I  boiled,  and  eat 
as  sallads  with  my  bread.  1846  FORD  Gatherings  front 
Sfaiu  (1906)  147  The  salad  is  the  glory  of  every  French 
dinner  and  the  disgrace  of  most  in  England.  iSssDELAMEK 
Kitch.  Card.  (1861)  107  The  most  approved  autumnal  salads 
are  those  mainly  composed  of  endive. 

|3.  <  1390  Forme  of  Cury  (1780)  41  Salat.  Take  persel, 
sawge,garlec  [etc.]..\vaische  hem  clene.  .and  myng  hem  wel 
with  rawe  oile,  lay  on  vyneger  and  salt,  and  serue  it  forth. 
1550  J.  COKE  Eti£.  fy  Fr.  Heralds  §  30  (1877)  64  Oyle  olyve 
\v  hiche  was  brought  out  of  Espayne,  very  good  for  salettes. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxvi.  §  8  A  Sallet  of  greene  herbes. 
1629  PARKINSON  Paratiis.  468  Asparagus ..  whose  young 
shootes.  .being  boyled,  are  eaten  with  a  little  vinegar  and 
butter,  as  a  Sallet  of  great  delight.  l6«o  PEHYS  Diary 
14  May,  A  sallet  and  two  or  three  bones  of  mutton  were 
provided  for  a  matter  of  ten  of  us.  1688  R.  HOLME  A  rtiwury 
in.  84/2  Sallet,  is  either  Sweet  Herbs,  or  Pickled  Fruits,  or 
Cucumbers,  Samphire,  Elder-Buds,  Broom-Buds,  &c.  eaten 
with  Roasted  Meats.  1707  Cnrios.  in  Hltsb.  <V  Card.  173 
Samphire . .  is  very  good  in  Sallets.  1716  AUDISON  Free- 
holder No.  30  P  5  Pudding,  which,  it  must  be  confess 'd,  is 
not  so  elegant  a  Dish  as  Frog  and  Sallet.  1908  A.  MOVES 
Drake  vi,  Sallets  mixed  with  sugar  and  cinnamon. 

b.  fig.  and  allusively,  as  a  type  of  something 
mixed  (f  or  savoury). 

1601  SHAKS.  AlCs  Well  iv.  v.  18  She  was  the  sweete 
Margerom  of  the  sallet,  or  ralher  the  hearbe  of  grace.  1602 
—  Itain.  n.  ii.  462,  I  remember  one  said,  there  was  no 
Sallets  in  the  lines,  to  make  the  matter  sauoury.  a  1635 
CORBET  Her  Bar.  (1647)  487  The  Puritan,  the  Anabaptist, 
'.  I'.rownist,  Like  a  grand  sallet.  1774  GOLDSM.  Retal.  n  Our 
Garrick's  a  salad,~for  in  him  we  see  Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and 
saltness  agree.  1831  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I. 
373  How  the  united  robbers,  after  a  sallad  of  murder  and 
J'e  Dennis,  of  conflagrations  and  general  fasts,  succeeded  in 
dividing  Poland.  1856  F.  SAUNDERS  (till*)  Salad  for  the 
Social.  1893  Nation ,lN.Y.)  LVII.  133/1  Close  at  hand  the 
building  is  an  entertaining  salad  of  styles. 

2.  Any  vegetable  or  herb  used  in  a  raw  state  as 
an  article  of  food,  esp.  in  the  kind  of  dish  described 
in  i ;   =  salad-herb.     See  also  CORN-SALAD. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  97  Beware  of  saladis,  grcne 
metis,  and  of  frutes  rawe.  a  1500  f'lowtr  ff  Leaf\\x,  They 
yede  about  gadring  Plesaunt  salades,  which  they  made  hem 
!  ete.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  n.  (1586)  52  b,  And 
j  your  Potte  hearbes  and  Sallets  in  another  place.  i6zl 
BL-RTON  Anal.  Mel.  I.  ii.  n.  i.  91  That  all  rawe  hearbs  and 
i  sallets  breed  Melancholy  blood,  except  Buglosse  and  Lettice. 
1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Sled.  II.  §  i,  I  could  digest  a 
Sallad  gathered  in  a  Church-yard,  as  well  as  in  a  Garden. 
1673  KAY  Journ.  Lmu  C.  395  They  are  very  temperate  in 
their  diet,  eating  a  great  deal  of  sallet  and  but  little  flesh. 
1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  304  To  pick  A  cheap  but  wholesome 
sallad  from  the  brook.  1870  DICKENS  /;".  .Drood  iii,  The 
Cloisterham  children  grow  small  salad  in  the  dust  of  abbots 
and  abbesses,  and  make  dirt-pies  of  nuns  and  friars.  1887 
MOLONEY  Forestry  \V.  Afr.  273  Watercress  (Nasturtium 
officinale . .).  The  well-known  salad. 

b.  spec.  (dial,  and  U.  S.)  Lettuce. 
1838  Philadelphia  Ledger  July  (Bartlett),  Salad  goes  to 
head  by  the  middle  of  May,  on  Vancouver's  Island.  1860 
Darlingtoi^ s  Ainer.  Weeds,  etc.  205  Those  forms  known  as 
Curled  and  Head  Salad.  1877  Holderness  Gloss.,  Sallit.. 
the  lettuce  plant  before  preparation  for  the  table. 

fc.  in  proverbial  or  allusive  use,  esp.  in  to  pick 
a  salad,  (a)  to  be  engaged  in  some  trivial  occupa- 
tion, (£)  to  make  a  selection  (out  of).  Obs. 

1520  WHITINTON  I'ulg.  2  He  that  laboreth  nolhyng  holy, 
but  catcheth  a  patche  of  euery  thyng,  is  mete  to  pycke  a 
salet.  1550  BALE  Eitg.  Votaries  n.  5  b>  Angisus.  .byshopp 
of  Metis,  vsurpynge  the  hygh  stewardshypp  of  Jraunce,  at 


SALADINE. 

layser  made  the  kynge  to  go  pyke  a  salett.  1568  in  Strype 
Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I.  Hi.  525  As  for  your  new  Doctors,  it  is 
good  to  pick  a  Sallet  out  of  them,  now  and  then.  1590 
GREENE  Never  too  late  Wks.  (Grosart)  VIII.  102  If  not,  like 
an  vnthankefull  Hackney-man  shee  meant  to  tourne  him 
into  the  bare  leas,  and  set  him  as  a  tyrde  iade  to  picke  a 
sallet.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  iv.  v.  15  Twas  a  good  Lady. 
Wee  may  picke  a  thousand  sallets  ere  wee  light  on  such 
another  hearbe.  1603  DBKKER  Batchelors  Banquet  Wks. 
(Grosart)  I.  176,  I  would  haue  turnd  the  queaneout  of  doors 
to  picke  a  Sallet. 

3.  attrib.)  as  salad-bowl^  -cream,  -dish,  -dressing,    \ 
-plate,  -root,  -spoon ;   salad  burnet,  the  common 
burnet,  2*oterium  Sanguisorba ;    f  salad  clover, 
Melilotus  c&rulea\  salad  days,  days  of  youthful    ; 
inexperience;    salad  furniture   (see   FURNITUKE 
6  b);  salad-herb  ? Obs.,  =  sense  ?;  salad  rocket, 
Eruca  sativa  (Miller  Plant-n.  1884);  fsaladsor-    j 
rel,  ?  Oxalis  Acetosella.     Also  SALAD-OIL. 

1837  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  r.  Spectre  of  Tafpington,    \ 
Curled  like  a  head  of  celery  in  a  *salad-bowl.     1854  S. 
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in  his  work  may  want.    1867  BLOXAM  Ghent.  580  Salad  oil, 
or  sweet  oil  (olive  oil),  is  obtained  by  crushing  olives.     1874 
GAKROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  filed.  302  The  oil,  Oleum  Olivx,    \ 
called  also  Salad  oil,  is  of  a  pale  straw  colour. 

Salal  (sce-lal).    Also  sallal.     [Chinook  Jargon    ! 
sallal{—  Chinook  kl-ku>u-skd-/a).']     An  evergreen 
shrub    (Gaultheria    Shalloii)    of  California    and   j 
Oregon,  bearing  sweet  edible  berries. 

1838  PARKER  Expl.  Tour  (1846)  221  The  salalberry  is  a 
sweet  and  pleasant  fruit  of  a  dark  purple  color,  oblong,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  grape.     1866  Treas.  Bot.  I.  522/2  The 
Shallon  or  Salal  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America.     1886 
Good  Words  73  Great  woods  of  Douglas  fir  cover  the  whole    ; 
region  [of  Vancouver  Island],  with  a  lovely  undergrowth  of    ! 
arbutus,  sallal,  an  evergreen  shrub,  and  small  maples. 

Salamander   (scelamcc'ndai),   sb.      Also   4-5 
salamandre  ;  5-7  in  L.  form.     [a.  F.  salamandre   \ 
(i2th  c.),  ad.  L.  salamandra*  a.  Or.  ffa.\afidv5pa.    , 
Cf.  MHG.,  mod.G.  salamander,] 

1.  a.  A  lizard-like  animal  supposed  to  live  in,  or 
lo  be  able  to  endure,  fire.    Now  only  allusive. 


THOMSON  Wild Fl.  m.(i86i)  236  The  Poterium  sangnisorba,    i      3  De  atHe  to  endure,  nre.     ISow  only  allusive. 
..derives  its  English  name  of  "salad-burnet  from  its  being  v&flAyeno.  167  J>e  salamandre  bet  leue£>  ine  ^euere.   ^1430 

used  as  a  salad.     1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  42,  I  know  no        LVDG.  jfrftr.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  170  And  salamandra  most 


used  as  a  salad.     1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  42,  I  know  no 
Englishe  name  for  it  [sc.  Lotus  urbana\ :  howbeit,  it  may  be 
named. .gartlin  claueror  four clauer, or  *sallat  clauer.    1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Salad-cream,  a  prepared  dressing    | 
for  salads.    1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  i.  v.  73  My  "Sallad  dayes,    , 
When  I  wasgreenein  iudgement,cold  in  blood.    1863  Cornh.    \ 
Mag.  May  554  Being  in  want  of  a  horse  at  the  time— it  was  in 
my  salad  days,  reader — I  looked  through  the  advertisements    i 
in  The  Times,  and  noticed  one  which  at  any  rate  promised    i 
well.     1882  PEBODV  Eng.  Journalism  xii.  83  All  the  news-    | 
papers  that  flourished  in  the  green  and  sallet  days  of  the 
Press  have  been  replaced  by  more  adventurous  rivals.    1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  (Roxb.  Club)  II.  4/1  A  *sallett  dish. 
1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  26  Oct.,  And  so  you  only  want 
somesalad-dishes,and  plates.  1836-9  DICKENS  .S&  Bi)2,Scenes 
xviii,  An  unrivalled  compounder  of  *salad-dressing.    1538-48 
ELVOT  Dzcf.,  Acetarinin,.  .a  gardeine,  where  *salet  herbes 
dogrowe.    1588  YctvHouseh.  Phil.  Wks.  (1901)243  An  other 
garden  full  of  all  sorts  of  sallet  hearbes.     1629  PARKINSON 
Farad.  468  Asparagus  is  a  principall  and  delectable  Sallet 
herbe.  .boyled.    1767  ABERCROMBIE  Ev.  Man  his  own  Card. 
(1803)  665/2  Sallad  Herbs'...  the  principal.,  are  lettuce,  en- 


1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Salette,  Petite  salette,  Pettie  Sorrell,  *sallet 
Sorrell.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  ^Salad-spoon^  a 
wooden,  ivory,  or  other  spoon,  for  mixing  and  serving  salad. 

Salade,  var.  form  of  SALLET,  helmet. 

Saladine  (ste-ladin),  sb.1  Also  5  salendyne, 
5-6  -andyue,  6  saledyne,  -endinne,  9  salladin. 
Obs.  and  dial.  Variant  of  CELANDINE. 

ci43o,  1486  [see  CELANDINE  i  a].  1530  PALSGR.  265/1 
Salandyne..«/«&x»/.  £1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  H6 
Let  the  rote  of  Saledyne  stampte  sethe  in  wyne.  1573  Art 
of  Limning  2  The  yellow  milke  of  green  salendine.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  639  Saladine  hath  a  yellow  Milk,  which  hath 
..much  Acrimony.  1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Salladin,  the 
plant  celandine,  ChcUdonium  majus.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss., 
Saladine. 

t  Saladine,  sb:-  Obs.    ?  =  CELIDONY  2. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  223  Wythe  dya- 
mandes  fulle  derelydyghte,  Ryche  saladynez  sette  on  every 
syde. 

Saladine,  «.  (sb.S).  Hist.  [ad.  med.L.   sala- 
dinus  (in  decintse  saladinx},  f.  Saladin^  the  name 
of  the  Sultan   of  Egypt   and    Syria   (1137-93).] 
Saladine  tax  (also  absol.) ;    a   tax,  consisting  of 
the  tenth  of  a  man's  income,  first  imposed  in  1188    | 
on  England  and   France  for  the   support  of  the    ; 
crusade  against  Saladin  (see  above). 

Modern  writers  substitute  the  proper  name  used  attrib.  or 
possessively, 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  Saladine-Tax  was  thus  laid  ; 
That  every  Person  who  did  not  enter  himself  a  Croise,  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  Tenth  of  his  yearly  Revenue.  1751  Ibid., 
The  Carthusians,  Bernardines,and  some  other  religious,  were 
exempted  from  the  Saladine. 

[1833  Encycl.  Anter.  XI.  172/2  The  Saladin  Tenth.  1837 
Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  185/2  Saladin's  tithe.  1874  STUBBS 
Const.  Hist.  \.  xiii.  (1897)  597  The  Saladin  lithe.J 

SaladingCsae'ladirj).   Forms:  see  SALAD;  also 
7   salletine,    8   salatine.     [f.   SALAD  +  -ING1.]   ! 
Herbs  and  vegetables  used  for  salad. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  190  Sow  Chervil,  Lettuce, 
Radish,  and  other.  .Salletings.  /bid.  216  Fill  your  vacant 


.     -  236, 3    . 

high  and  copped,  viz.,  oranges,  lemmons,  olives,  samphire,  &c. 
1709  E.  WARD  tr.  Cervantes  p.  v,  Several  Cart  Loads  of    | 
Endive,  Celery,  Celician,  Lettice,  and  Tarragon,  were  sent    ( 
into   the   Kitchen   to  accommodate   the   Table   with    raw    : 
Salatine.     1771  SIR  J.  BANKS  Jrnl.  (1896)  442  Garden  stuff   | 
and  salletting.    1851  l?ham  $  Midi.  Gardeners'  Mag.  May 
69  Continue  to  make  sowings.. of  Peas,  Beans,  Turnips... 
every  fortnight,   with  small   salading  every  week.      1884 
Public  Opinion  5  Sept.  301/1  The  small  saladings  which 
make  an  intermittent  appearance  at  the  table. 

b.  attrib.'.  fsalading-burnet,  —  salad-bumet. 
1766  Museum  Rust.  VI.  27,  I  spoke  of  it  as  the  garden 
pot-herb,  and  sallading  burnet. 

Salad-oil,  Olive  oil  of  superior  quality,  such 
as  is  used  in  dressing  salads. 

1558-9  Witt  of  T.  Hynde  (Somerset  Ho.),  Layde  out.,  for 
sallett  oyle.  1582  HESTER  Seer.  Phiorav.  in.  xvii.  31  Take 
sweete  Sallette  Oile  twentie  pounde.  1620  VENNER  Via 
Recta  vi.  99  Oyle  Oliue,  which  we  commonly  call  Sallet 
Oyle.  1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.t  Printing  II.  74  Paste, 
Sallad-Oyl,  and  such  accidental  Requisites  as  the  Press-man 


felly  dothe  manace.     1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  n.  vi.  74  This    ; 
Salemandre   bcrith   wulle,   of  whiche   is   made   cloth   and    i 
gyrdles  that  may  not  brenne  in  the  fyre.    (Cf.  salamanders    \ 
wool  in  6.]     1590  GREENE  Roy.  Exch,  Wks.  (Grosart)  VII. 
230  The  Poets . .  seeing  Louers  scorched  with  affection,  liken-    i 
eth  them  to  Salamanders,     a  1591  H.  SMITH  Serin.  (1637)    ; 
9  Like  the  Salamander,  that  is  ever  in  the  fire  and  never 
consumed.     1616  R.  C.  Cert.  Poems  in  Times'  Whistle^  etc. 
(1871)  119  Yet  he  can  live  noe  more  without  desire,  Then  can    : 
the  salamandra  without  fire.     1634  Sw  T.  HERBERT  Traz1.    i 
20  The  Aery  Camelion  and  fiery  Salamander  are  frequent    ' 
there  [sc,  in  Madagascar].    1681  r  LAVBL  Mcth.  Grace  xxvii. 
464  Sin  like  a  Salamander  can  live  to  eternity  in  the  fire  of    t 
God's  wrath.     1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  205/1,  I  have    j 
some  of  the  hair,  or  down  of  the  Salamander,  which  I  have    ' 
several  times  put  in  the  Fire,  and  made  it  red  hot,  and  after    j 
taken  it  out,  which  being  cold,  yet  remained  perfect  wool. 
[Cf.  1481  above.]     1711  HEAKNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.J  III.  129 
He  had  2  Salamanders,  which  lived  2  hours  in  a  great  Fire. 
1864  KINGSLEY  Rom.  <y  Tent.  iv.  131  That  he  will  henceforth 
[in  the  island  of  Volcano]  follow  the  example  of  a  sala- 
mander, which  always  lives  in  fire. 

b.  Any  tailed  amphibian  of  the  urodclous  family 
SalamandrideBj  or  some  closely  allied  family. 

The  land  salamanders  form  the  typical  genus  Salaman- 
dra ;  the  water  salamanders  are  the  newts  or  tritons. 

1611  COTGR.,  Salmandre  d'cau,  the  water  Salamander; 
black-backed,  red-bellied,  and  full   of  yellow  spots.     1668 
CHARLETON  Onomast.  26  Lacerta  Salamandra  aquatica^ 
the  water  Salamander.    (71711  PETIVER  Gazophyl.  vi.  Iviii, 
Small  Cape    Salamander.. .It   squeaks   like  a  Rat.      1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suj>p.,  The  salamandra  aquatica^  or  water 
salamander. .  .The  salamandra  terrestris,  or  land  salaman-     '•• 
tier.    1834  MCMURTRIE  Cnvicrs  Anim.  Kingd.  187  Aquatic    ' 
Salamanders  always  retain  the  vertically  compressed  tail.    ' 
1835  KIKBY  Hab.  .$•  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xxii.  421   The   other    I 
[sc.  Menopoma],  .has  been  called  by  American  writers  the 
giant  salamander.    1870  GILLMORE  tr.  l''iguier's  Reptiles  <y 
Birds  30  The  Black  Salamander  (Triton  alpcstris)  has  no 
spots.    1896  tr.  Boas'  Text-bk.  Zool.  405  The  Japanese  Giant 
Salamander  (Cryptobranchits  iaponicus). 

C.  A  figure  of  the  mythical  salamander  used  as 
an  emblem. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  205/1  He  beareth  Argent, 
a  Salamander  in  flames.  i78oEDMONnsoN  Heraldry  \  I.  Gloss. 
1823  CRAUB  Tcchnol.  Dict.t  Salamander  (Met;),  an  emblem 
of  constancy,  is  represented  in  flames.  1834  L.  RITCHIE 
Wand,  by  Seine  138  The  last  cavalier,  .belongs  to  the  suite 
of  the  King  of  France,  which  is  seen  by  the  royal  sala- 
mander on  his  back.  1841  G.  A.  POOLE  Struct.  <$•  Decor. 
Churches  9/2  A  salamander  also  appears  on  this  font  [in 
Winchester  Cathedral], ..in  allusion  to  the  words  which 
St.  John  spake  of  our  blessed  Lord  [Matt.  Hi.  nj.  i 

2.  transf.  and  fg.  applied  to  persons,  etc.  with 
reference  to  sense  I  a.  a.  gen. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV>  in.  iii.  53,  I  haue  maintain'd  that 
Salamander  [=fiery-red  face]  of  yours  with  fire,  any  time  this 
two  and  thirtie  yeeres.  1600  S.  NICHOLSON  Acolastus  (1876) 
45, 1  sate  too  hot,  yet  still  I  did  desire,  To  Hue  a  Salamander 
in  the  fire.  1666  SPURSTOWE  Spir.  C/iym.  103  At  a  far 
cheaper  rate  they  might  have  been  Saints  in  Heaven  than 
Salamanders  in  Hell.  1670  H  ROOKS  Wks.  (1867)  VI.  441 
God's  people  are  true  salamanders,  that  live  best  in  the 
furnace  of  afflictions.  1854  Househ.  Words  VIII.  159/1 
She  is  a  salamander  in  temper.. for  all  her  innocent  name. 
1888  F.  HUME  Mme.  Midas  i.  iv,  Madame  Midas  was  a 
perfect  salamander  for  heat. 

b.  A  spirit  supposed  to  live  in  fire. 

See  Paracelsus  De  Nymphis,  Sylfhis^  Pygmm$^  et  Sala- 
jiiandris,  etc.,  Wks.  1658  II.  388  seqq. 

1657  PIN-NELL  Philos.  Ref.  27  To  the  Fire  or  the  Firma- 
ment doe  belong  the  Vulcanals,  Pennats,  Salamanders.  1712 
POI-E  Rape  Lockt  To  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor,  According 
to  these  Gentlemen  [sc.  the  Rosicrucians],  the  four  Ele- 
ments are  inhabited  by  Spirits,  which  they  call  Sylphs, 
Gnomes^  Nymphs,  and  Salamanders.  1712-14  Ibid.  \.  60 
The  Sprites  of  fiery  Termagants  in  Flame  Mount  up,  and 
take  a  Salamander's  name.  1821  SCOTT  Kenil-w.  xxxiii. 
Like  salamanders  executing  a  frolic  dance  in  the  region  ot  I 
the  Sylphs.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  i.  iv.  55  A 
prince  I  seemed  o'er  many  a  salamander. 

•(•  C.  A  woman  who  (ostensibly)  lives  chastely  in 
the  midst  of  temptations.  Obs. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  198  r  i  There  is  a  Species  of 
Women,  whom  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  Name  of  Salaman- 
ders. Now  a  Salamander  is  a  kind  of  Heroine  in  Chastity, 
that  treads  upon  Fire  [etc.].  1771  Generous  t/usb.  or  Hist. 
Lord  Lelius  37  The  real  beauty  and  avowed  virtue  of  those 
lovely  salamanders. 

d.  A  soldier  who  exposes  himself  to  fire  in  battle. 

1705  SWIFT  Descr.  of  Salamander  22  Wks.  1751  VII.  79 
Call  my  Lord  Quits]  a  Salamander.  [1807  SIR  R.  WILSON 


SALAMANDER. 

Jml.  15  May  in  Lift  (1862)  II.  vii.  217  As  I  know  that 
Buonaparte  exposes  himself  as  little  as  possible;  not  amongst 
his  other  vanities  believing  that  he  is  a  salamander,  c  1849  in 
Spectator  21  May  (1904)  810/2  Paddy  Cough's  a  cross  betwixt 
A  bulldog  and  a  salamander.]  1897  Daily  News  20  Apr.  8/4 
In  battles  a  man  who  feared  nre  was  of  no  use,  and  Mr.  Gee 
was  the  soundest  Salamander  he  had  ever  known, 
e.  slang.  A  fire-eating  juggler. 

(Cf.  quot.  s.v.  SALAMANDERSHIP.) 

1859  HOTTEN  Slang  Diet.)  Salamanders,  street  acrobats 
and  jugglers  who  eat  fire.  1886  P.ESANT  Childr.  Gibeon  \.  vi, 
We  ain't  a  show.  Lotty  ain't  a  clown  ;  I  ain't  a  jumping- 
horse  ;  Liz  ain't  a  salamander. 

3.  Applied  to  various  articles  used  in  fire  or  cap- 
able of  withstanding  great  heat.  fa.  Asbestos.  (Cf. 
salamander-stone  \  also  F.  salamandre  pier  reused} 

1668  CHARLKTON  Onomast.  254  Amianthus,  .alias  Asbesti- 
nits  Lafis.  .Salnmandra.  .the  Salamandre,  or  incombus- 
tible stone,  and  Salamanders  wool.  01700  IJ.  l^.Dict.Cant. 
Crew,  Salamander,  a  Stone  (lately)  found  in  Pensylvania 
full  of  Cotton,  which  will  not  consume  in  the  Fire. 

b.  An  iron  or  poker  used  red-hot  for  lighting 
a  pipe,  igniting  gunpowder,  etc.  :  see  quots. 

1698  W.  KING  tr.  Sorbiew's  Journ.  Land.  27  Multitudes 
had  little  Tin  Kettles  in  their  Houses,  with  Small-coal 
kindled,  to  light  their  Pipes  withal ;  though  in  some  places 
they  use  Candles,  in  others  Salamanders,  a  1700  K  K. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Salamander, . .  a  red-hot  Iron  to  light 
Tobacco  with.  1846  A.  YOUNG  Naut.  Diet.,  Salamander, 
a  piece  of  metal  with  a  handle  attached,  which  is  heated  for 
the  purpose  of  firing  guns.  1847  HALI.IWELL,  Salamander^ 
a  large  poker.  1868  G.  MACDONALD  R.  Falconer  I.  xv.  196 
Peggy  appeared  with  a  .salamander — that  is  a  huge  poker, 
ending  not  in  a  point,  but  a  red-hot  ace  of  spades.  1898 
United  Service  Mag.  Mar.  621  The  salamander— an  iron 
kept  red  hot  in  the  galley  for  firing  the  salutes. 

C.  Metallurgy.  *  A  mass  of  solidified  material 
in  a  furnace  hearth  *  (Raymond)  ;  called  also  dear, 
horset  and  sow. 

[1866  Jrnl.  Franklin  Inst.  3rd  Ser.  LI  I.  128  The  matte 
melting  (rohschmelzenjof  the  StefansHQttedoes . .  not  produce 
any  secretions  of  metallic  iron,  feisensauen,  salamander).] 
1871  [see  HORSE  sb.  12],  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy 
Mining  •$$$  To  throw  away  in  mattes,  slags,  and  salaman- 
ders the  iron  it  [sc.  hematite]  contains. 

d.  Cookery.  A  circular  iron  plate  which  is  heated 
and  placed  over  a  pudding  or  other  dish  to  brown  it. 

1769  MRS.RAFFALD  Eng.  Housckpr.  (1778)  253  Hold  a  hot 
salamander  over  it  till  it  is  verybro\vn.  1804  FAKLEY  Lond. 
Art  Cookery  192  Lay  in  the  fritters,  strew  a  little  sugar 
over  them,  and  glaze  them  over  with  a  red-hot  salamander. 
1818  MOORE  Fudge  Fain.  Paris  viii.  84  Their  chrono- 
meter spits— their  intense  Salamanders— their  ovens— their 
pots,  that  can  soften  old  ganders.  1843  ELIZA  ACTON  Mod. 
Cookery  vii.  169  This  is  done  with  a  salamander,  as  it  is 
called. ..A  kitchen  shovel  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it. 

e.  (See  quots.) 

1875  U re's  Diet.  Arts  III.  1059  The  milk  of  wax,  thus 
prepared,  may  be  spread  with  a  smooth  brush  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  painting,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  fused  bypassing 
a  hot  iron  (salamander)  over  its  surface.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.,  Salamander^  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  a 
fire-proof  safe.  1893  Funk's  Standard  Diet.,  Salamander, 
.  .a  metal  drum  or  box  for  containing  hot  coals,  etc.,  used 
in  drying  plaster. 

4.  local  U.  S.    A  pouched   rat   or   gopher,   esp. 
G  corny s  pinetis. 

1859  S.  F.  BAIRD  Mammals  N.  Amer.  371  The  species  [of 
Geomys]  are  termed  'gophers'  in  the  west,  but  in  Georgia 
and  Florida  they  are  almost  universally  called  '  salaman- 
ders '.  Ibid.  -^oGeotnys pinetis,.. Salamander. 

5.  A  form  of  drinking  a  toast  common  among 
German  students. 

The  full  expression  Is  einew  eincn  salamander  rciben 
(cf.  first  quot.  below). 

1868  Daily  News  12  Aug.,  [One  of  the  ceremonies]  is 
called  '  rubbing  a  salamander '.  Every  student  fills  his  glass 
..to  the  brim,  and  at  the  command  of  the  toastmaster  rubs 
it  on  the  table,  while  the  latter  counts  three.  1891  Times 
12  May  9/3  The  German  emperor  when  he  responded  to  the 
'  thundering  salamander '  in  which  the  Bonn  students  drank 
his  health. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  salamander-gat hering, 
-like  adj.  and  adv. ;    f  salaman der('s)  blood  (see 
quots.)  ;     salamander -cloth,    an    incombustible 
cloth  made  from  asbestos;   t  salamander-fly,  a 
kind  of  fire-fly  ;   salamander's  hair  [cf.  G.  sala- 
manderhaar},  a  kind  of  asbestos  (see  quot.) ;  sala- 
mander safe  L'.S.j  a  fire-proof  safe;  fsalamander 
stone  =  AMIANTHUS  i ;  salamander-stove  U.  S., 
a  small  portable  stove  for  heating  rooms ;  f  sala- 
mander('s)  wool,  asbestos  (cf.  quots.   1481  and 
1688  in  i). 

1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  57/2  This  Spirit,  from  its 
coming  forth  in  red  Vapours,  is  by  some  Authors  called, 
The  "Salamanders  Blood.  I?M  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I, 
Salamanders  Blood,  is  a  foolish  Term  that  the  Chy mists 
give  to  the  red  Vapours,  which  in  Distillation  of  Spirit  of 
Nitre,  towards  the  latter  end,  do  fill  the  Receiver  with  red 
Clouds.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  337/1  The  *salamander-cloth 
sent  by  the  Tartar  king  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  1668  CHARLETON 


mander-gathering  down  ^Etna.  1728  WOODWARD  Fossils  14 
English  Talc,  of  which  the  coarser  Sort  iscall'd  Plaister,  or 
Parget,  the  finer,  Spaad,  Earth-Flu,  or  ^Salamander's  Hair. 
1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  iGrosart)  IV.  68  On  the 
*Sa!amander-like  Jerusalem,  haue  I  cast  the  coole  water  of 
myTeares.  1718  Entertainer  No.  32.  219  A  Person,  .that 
Salamander  like  feeds  in  the  Fire  of  Contention.  1798  C. 
DIBDIN  Song,  (  The  Anchorsmiths\  While,  Salamander- 
like,  the  pond'rous  anchor  lies.  1885  Stand.  Nat.  Hist. 


SALAMANDER. 
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SALBAND. 


(i888)  III.  308  Salamander-like  animals  with  four  well-de- 
veloped but  short  limbs.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  %*Sala- 
mander-safeS)  an  American  name  for  patent  fire-proof  iron 
safes.  1859  BAKTLBTT  Diet,  A  iner,  s.  v.  Safe^  They  are  now 
generally  made  fireproof;  and  some  of  these  are  called 
'salamander  safes'.  1583  GREENE  Matnillia  Wks.  (Grosart) 
II.  61  The  *Salamander  stone,  once  set  on  fire,  can  neuer  be 
quenched.  1590  —  Never  too  late  Ibid.  VIII.  22  Their 
eyes  are  like  Salamander  stones,  that  tier  at  the  sight  of 
euery  flame.  185*  HAWTHORNE  Blithedale  Rom.  v.  (1885) 
42  She  has  been  stifled  with  the  heat  of  a  'salamander- 
stove.  1892  Dally  News  g  Aug.  5/4  Artificial  heat  was 
furnished  by  one  hundred  small  salamander  stoves.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  774  *Salamanders  Wooll ;  Being  a  Kinde 
of  Mineral!,  which  whiteneth  also  in  the  Burning,  and  con- 
sumeth  not.  a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  152  A  Garment 
of  Salamander- wooll.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in. 
xiv.  139  Incombustible  napkins  and  textures  which  endure 
the  fire,  whose  materialls  are  call'd  by  the  name  of  Sala- 
manders wooll.  1668  [see  3  a]. 

b.  passing  into  adj.  —  SALAMANDRINE  a.  i. 

1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  198  f  3  As  for  this  part  of  the 
fair  sex  who  are  not  of  the  salamander  kind,  I  would . . 
advise  them. .to  avoid.. what  religion  calls  Temptations. 
1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  1356  And  is  Lorenzo's  salamander- 
heart  Cold  and  untouch'd,  amid  these  sacred  fires?  1814 
SIR  R.  WILSON  Friv.  Diary  II.  302,  I  would  rather. .have 
gone  through  the  same  proportion  of  fire,  as  I  have  more 
salamander  than  dolphin  properties. 

Hence  Salamandershap  (cf.  SALAMANDER  sb. 
2e). 

1787  Microcosm  No.  21  p  u  This  illustrious  Phaenomenon 
of  Salamandcrsliip  and  Virtue  [sc.  Mr.  Powel,  the  Fire- 
eater]. 

Salamander,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  a.  inir. 
To  live  amidst  fire,  like  the  salamander,  b.  trans. 
To  submit  to  great  heat. 

1857  Ckamb.  Jrnl.  VII.  25  In  one  apartment,  .dwells  a 
maker  of  lucifer-matches,  salamandering  in  fire  and  brim- 
stone. 1904  Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  782/1  His  [sc.  the  Arab 
peasant's]  garments  must  be  salamandered  and  his  carcass 
must  be  baked. 

Salamandrian  (soelamae-ndr.ian),  a.  and  si. 
[I.  L.  salamamira  SALAMANDEB  -t-  -IAN.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Resembling  (that  of)  a  salamander. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  2  The  Jesuits  were 
the  first  beginners  thereof  [of  scandal],  and  haue  continued 
on  this  Salamandrian  smoake  of  vaporous  heats.  1647 
OWEN  Death  of  Death  Wks.  1852  X.  155  It  is  not.. any 
Salamandrian  Complexion  that  was  the  motive  to  this  un- 
dertaking. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  genus  Salamandra. 

1850  Fraser's  Mag.  XLI.  656  A  salamandrian  larva. 
1888  G.  ALLEN  in  Good  Words  232  A  few  other  salaman- 
drian creatures. 

B.  sb.  A  salamandrian  batrachian. 

1850  Fraser's  Mag.'ULl.  656  A  great  fossil  salamandrian. 

Salamandrid  (stelamse-ndrid).  [ad.  mod.L. 
SalamanJridee,  i.  salamandra  SALAMANDER  :  see 
-ID.]  A  salamander  of  the  family  Salamandridie. 

1863  DANA  Man.  Geol.  545  Salamandrids.— Species  with- 
out gills  or  gill-openings  in  the  adult  state. 

Salamandriform  (sEelamce-ndrifpjm),  a.  [f. 
L.  salamandra  SALAMANDER  :  see  -FORM.]  Re- 
sembling or  having  the  form  of  a  salamander. 

1869  Wm\.vslntrod.Classif.Anim.\.  112  The  Labyrinth- 
odonta. — The  body  is  Salamandriform,  with  relatively  weak 
limbs,  and  a  long  tail.  1877  LE  CONTE  Elem.  Geol.  in. 
(1879)  390. 

Salamandrine  (sslamse-ndrin),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  L.  salamandra  SALAMANDER  +  -INE  l.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Resembling  or  characteristic  of  the  salamander 
in  being  able  to  resist  fire,  or  live  in  it. 

1711  ADDISON  Stect.  No.  281  T  13  A  certain  Salamandrine 
Quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  living  in  the  midst  of  Fire 
and  Flame.  01849  POE  Hawthorne  Wks.  1865  III.  190 
'  It  becometh  not  a  divine ',  saith  Lord  Coke,  '  to  be  of  a 
fiery  and  Salamandrine  spirit '.  1870  Illustr.  Land.  News 
29  Oct.  446  They  led  their  Salamandrine  dance  over  the 
glazed  delft  plaques  vis-a-vis  to  the  leaping  flames.  1886 
A.  SIMSON  Trap,  in  Ecuador  xiv .  184  There  was  a  hot  fire  and 
the  necessity  of  carrying  on  culinary  operations  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  which  tended  to  call  our  Salamandrine  quali- 
ties into  requisition. 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Salamandrinx. 
1865  COPE  in  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  104  The  representatives 

of  these  [types]  in  the  Pateotropical  region  do  not  exhibit 
such  decided  Salamandrine  tendencies.  1870  HUXLEY  Lay 
Serin,  xii.  287  Fashioning  flank  and  limb  into  due  Sala- 
mandrine proportions.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim. 
Life  408  The  Salamandrine  Amblystoma  mexicanum. 

B.  sb.  1.  =  SALAMANDER  2  b. 
1797  W.TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXII.  507  The  charms 
of  Amenoe,  a  Salamandrine.  1846  Blackw.  Mag.  LX.  226 
Every  horrible  legend  of  demon,  ghost,  goule,  gnome,  sala- 
mandrine,  and  fireking.  1885  BATTF.RSBV  BM  Islands  15 
Ihen  perhaps  the  elves,  and  the  fairies  and  the  beautiful 
salamandrines  will  come  back  to  us. 

2.   =  SALAMANDER  i  b. 

1891  in  Century  Diet. 

Salamandroid  (sEelamse-ndroid),  a.  and  sb. 
[ad.  mod.L.  salamandroides,  -oldens,  f.  salamandra 
SALAMANDER:  see  -DID.]  A.  adj.  Resembling  a 
salamander,  Salamandriform. 

1854  OWEN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Set.,  Ore:  Nat.  I.  104  Sala- 
mandroid fishes  1877  LE  CONTE  Elem.  Geol.  (1879)  493 
A  Salamandroid  Amphibian,  .four  feet  long. 

B.  sb.  A  urodele  of  the  genus  Salamandra  or 
allied  genera. 

TY86?  P**J^f*5  Ceol-  344  Salamandroids,  or  Balrachia 
uroaela.  it^a  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  349  The  skeleton  of  a 
balamandroid  of  large  size. 


a,-  rare"1.  \i.  ^.salamandra 
SALAMANDER  +  -ous.]  Living  as  it  were  in  fire  ; 
fiery,  hot,  passionate. 

1711  G.  GARY  Phys.  Phyl.  29  My  Salamandrous  Spirit.. 
my  /Ktnous  burning  Humours. 

So  Salama'ndry  a. 

1610  BOYS  Exf>os.  Dom.  Epist.  $•  &u^.  Wks.  (1629)  76  If  a 
Salamandry  spirit  should  traduce  that  godly  labour,  as  the 
silenced  Ministers  haue  wronged  our  Communion  liooke. 

!l  Salame  (sala-mf).  H.  salami.  [It.,repr.  pop. 
L.  *salamen,  f.  salare  to  salt.]  A  kind  of  sausage. 

1852  PFEIFFER  Joum.  Iceland  \g  White  bread  and  sa- 
lami !  1858  MAVNE  Expos.  Le.r.t  Salami.  1907  Westm. 
Gaz.  19  Oct.  6/2  We  must  lunch  on  bread,  cheese,  and 
salame. 

Sal-ammoniac  (scelam0>rnirck).  Forms  :  see 
AMMONIAC;  also  5,  7  sal  alraoniack,  6  Sc.  sal 
aramoiiiakle,  salmoniakill,  7  Sal  Armeniac, 
salhormoniacke.  See  also  SALMTAC.  [See  AM- 
MONIAC A.  i.]  Ammonium  chloride. 

r  1325  Chron.  Eng.  184  Salgemme  and  salpetre,  Salarmo- 
niac  ther  ys  eke.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  84  And  the  spirit 
which  is  secounde  In  Sal  Armoniak  is  found.  1477  NORTON 
Ord.  Alck.  Jii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  41  Or  whether  I  shall  sal 
Almoniack  take?  1507-8  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV. 
104,  ij  pund  sal  aramomakle  \sic\  r£<T</aramomakle].  1540 
Ibid,  VII.  357  Quik  silver,  aqua  vite,  salmoniakill.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  351  The  white  of  an  egg  incorporat 
with  salhormoniacke  finely  puluerized.  1670  EACHARD  Cant. 
Clergy  55  To  which  Aqua-fortis  if  you  put  a  fifth  part  of 
Sal-Almoniack,  and  set  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  it  makes 
Aqua-Regia.  1686  PLOT  Stafford  sh,  iv.  150  Equal  quanti- 
ties of  spirit  of  Sal  Armeniac  and  spirit  of  Wine  mixt.  1718 
QUINCY  L'otn/>l.  Disp.  33  Sal  Armoniac  very  elegantly 
imitates  the  IJranches  of  a  Tree.  1786  tr.  Beckford's  Vatkek 
87  The  camels,  which  had  been  left  unmolested  to  make  sal 
ammoniac.  1863  Fmunes'  Chem,  {ed.  9)  294  Sal-ammoniac 
.  .is  now  largely  manufactured  from  the  ammoniacal  liquid 
of  the  gas-works. 

Hence  t  Sal-ammoni'acal  «.,  pertaining  to  sal- 
ammoniac. 

1760  BROWN  Compl.  Fanner  n.  63  Urine  by  Glauber  is 
reckoned  to  be  of  a  destructive..  nature  to  vegetables,  be- 
cause of  the  sal-  ar  mon  iacal  quality  that  is  in  it. 

Salamon,  variant  of  SALOMON. 

Salampo(o)re,  -pora,  variant  ff.  of  SALEMPORE. 

Salamstone  (salarmiSttfun).  Min.  [ad.  G. 
salamstein  (Werner).]  A  blue  variety  of  sapphire 
from  Ceylon. 

1816  JAMESON  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  32  Werner  has  formed  a  new 
subspecies  of  spinel,  under  the  name  Salamstone,  which  is 
the  Indian  name  of  that  mineral.  1839  URE  Diet.  A  rts,  etc. 
743  Salamstone  is  a  variety  which  consists  of  small  trans- 
parent crystals,  .of  pale  reddish  and  bluish  colours. 

Salangane^ae-lang^n).  Zool.  AlsoSsaligan, 
9  salagaue.  [ad.  F.  salangane  or  mod.L.  salan- 
gana,  sc.  avis,  f.  safamgat  name  of  the  bird  in 
Luzon.]  One  of  the  birds  of  the  genus  Collocalia, 
which  make  edible  nests  ;  an  esculent  swallow. 

1793  SMELLIE  tr.  Biiffoiis  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  VI.  577  No- 
thing better  shews  that  the  Salangane  has  remained  long 
unknown,  than  the  different  names  bestowed  on  it.  1796 
MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  589  The  nest  of  the  bird  sallgan 
affords  that  dissolving  jelly.  1869-73  T.  R.  JONES  Cassetfs 
Bk.  Birds\\.  119  The  Salangane  usually  builds  in  such  deep 
and  dark  cavities  that  [etc.]. 

fSala-rian.tf.1  Obs.  [Inconectlyfor*<&/£)r&a», 

f.  L.  SaliariS)  f.  Salii  (see  SALIAN  *).]   =  SALIAN*. 

1598  GuiiNEWEY  Tacitus^  Ann.  n.  xix.  (1622)  60  A  Salarian 
verse  [orig.  Saliaricarmine\  which  Mars  Priests  were  wont 
to  sing.  [Hence  in  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.\ 


f  Sala-rian,  a?  Obs.  [f.  L.  sa/arz-us  (f. 

+  -AN.]    Pertaining  to  salt.    1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr, 

•\  Sala'riate,  v.  Ot>s.  [f.  L,  salari-um  SALARY 
+  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  pay  a  salary  to  ;  to  supply 
the  salary  of.  Hence  Sala'riated///.  a.}  salaried. 

1656  J.  HARRINGTON  Oceana  (1658)  202  The  Senat  of 
the  f  '.can  in  Athens,  because  it  was  but  annual,  was  mo- 
derately salariated.  1673  PETTV  Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  37  Sal- 
lariated  Masters  of  Chancery,  a  1687  —  Pol.  Arith.  (1690) 
49  About  72,ooo/,  at  the  medium  of  \l  per  Man,  would 
Salariate  the  whole  number  of  twenty  four  thousand. 

Salaried  (see-land),  ///.  a.  [f.  SALARY  sb.  or 
v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Having  or  receiving  a  salary. 

1600  O.  E.  Repl.  Libel  i.  i.  36  Most  of  them  are  his 
salaried  schollers,  or  agents.  1818  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev. 
XIX.  96  A  regular  inspection  of  the  school  by  the  salaried 
overseer.  1858  MAX  MULLER  Chips  (1880)  III.  i.  36  To  be- 
come a  salaried  class  of  servants  of  the  crown.  1894 
J.  KNIGHT  D.  Garrick  iv.  59  He  appeared  as  a  salaried 
actor  at  Drury  Lane. 

2.  Having  a  salary  attached  to  it. 

1836  LANDOR  Pericles  <$•  Aspasia  cxiv.  Wks.  1853  II.  399/1 
The  other  offices  that  are  salaried  are  the  lower.  1872 
MIXTO  Kng.  Prose  Lit.  11.  x.  610  The  poorly-salaried  Chair 
of  Civil  History. 

Salary  (sae-lari),  sb.  Forms:  a.  4salerie,4-6 
-arye,  4,  ~  sallery,  4-8  salarie,  5  saleri,  selarie, 
-ar6,  celarie,  -ye,  5-7  sallarie,  5-8  -ary,  6 
sellary,  7  sallerey,  8  -erie,  5-  salary;  ft.  5 
sala(i)re,  6  -air.  [a.  AF.  salarie  =  OF.  salaire^ 
It.  salario,  Sp.,  Pg.  salario,  ad.L.  salarium,  orig. 
money  allowed  to  Roman  soldiers  for  the  purchase 
of  salt,  hence,  their  pay  ;  subst.  use  of  neut.  sing. 
of  salarius  pertaining  to  salt,  f.  sal  salt.] 

1.  Fixed  payment  made  periodically  to  a  person 
as  compensation  for  regular  work  :  now  usually 


restricted  to  payments  made  for  non-manual   or 

non-mechanical  work  (as  opposed  to  wages}. 

From  c  1300  to  c  1520  commonly  applied  to  the  stipend  of 
a  priest,  esp.  a  chantry  priest. 

a.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  142  Ri^t  as  a  seruaunt  taketh 
his  salarye  bifore  &  sitth  wolde  clayme  more,  a  1400  Solo- 
iiwn*s  Bk.  Wisdom  40  in  Adam  Davj;  etc.  83  Chese  )>e  a 
witty  hyne  &  loue  hym  with  al  \>\  mi^th  ;  Of  his  Salerie 
wtyholde  bou  noujth.  1428  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  So  And 
to  a  prest  for  to  singe  for  me  and  all  cristin  soulis,  com- 
petent saleri  for  an  hole  here.  1483-5  Rec.  St.  Mary  at 
Hill  121  Payde  to  the  preste,  Syr  lohn  plommer,  for  hys 
celarie  for  ij  yer,  xiij  li  vj  s  viij  d.  1516  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees) 
VI.  2,  I  will  that  a  descritt  and  an  honest  preste  have  sellary 
to  syng  for  my  soull.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay*s 
Voy.  in.  xii.  93  Phisitions..for  their  salarie  haue  euery  one 
of  them  tenneaspres  a  day.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  Epit. 
(1612)  360  For  competent  viande  and  sallarie  to  vndergoe 
the  defence  of  the  Realme.  1651  HOISBES  Leviath.  n. 
xxviii.  166  Reward,  is  either  of  Gift,  or  by  Contract.  When 
by  Contract,  it  is  called  Salary,  and  Wages.  1659  D.  PELL 
Inipr.  Sea  69  Are  not  some  so  taken  up  with  the  ..gilded 
Cabbins,  Lanthorns,  and  great  Salaries  which  they  have, 
that  they  minde  little  else?  1677  Seasonable  Argt.  Grand 
Juries  3  Sir  Humphry  Winch,  Baronet,  hath  from  the  Court 
SQC/.  per  annum  Sallery.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Lett,  to  Otess  of  Bristol  10  Apr.,  The  slaves..  have  no 
wages  ;  but.  .clothes  to  a  higher  value  than  our  salaries  to 
any  ordinary  servant.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  v.  i.  n. 
II.  324  Fixed  salaries  were  appointed  to  the  judges.  1848 
MILL  Pol.  Econ.  \.  iv.  §  2  (1876)  36  That  large  portion  of 
the  productive  capital  of  a  country  which  is  employed  in 
paying  the  wages  and  salaries  of  labourers.  1868  Chamb. 
Encycl.  X.  37/1  A  manager  of  a  bank  or  railway—  even  an 
overseer  or  a  clerk  in  a  manufactory,  is  said  to  draw  a 
salary.  1879  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  xxix.  43  The  salary  of 
the  Prime  Alinister  is  j£  5,000  per  annum. 

£.  1433  LYDG.  St.  Edmund  \.  934  The  laborer  neded  no 
stuff  to  borwe  For  his  salaire  abood  nat  til  the  morwe. 
1456  SIR  G.  H\w  Law  Arms  (§.  T.  S.)  144  Supposthe  ;ere 
be  nocht  all  past,  or  bot  begonnyn,  his  [sic]  sail  have  his  full 
feis  and  salare.  1563-7  Been  AN  AN  Reform.  St.  Andros 
Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  16  The  salair  of  the  rectour. 

1  2.  Reward  or  remuneration  for  services  rendered  ; 
fee,  honorarium.  Obs. 

<ri44o  Gesta  Rom.  xxiv.  88  (Harl.  MS.),  But  if  bou  pay 
now,  I  shal  holde  thi  wif  to  wed,  tyll  tyme  that  I  be  paied 
fully  my  salary,  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  1  19  Shal  I  haue  none 
other  salaire  ne  none  other  gwerdpn^for  all  my  merites? 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \\\.  Hi.  79  Oh  this  is  hyrc  and  Sallery, 
not  Reuenge.  1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merck.  390  Their 
Exchanges  are  made  vpon  this  imaginarie  ducat  of  three 
hundreth  seuentie  and  fiue  Maluedies,  to  be  payed  in  Banke, 
with  fiue  vpon  the  thousand,  which  is  the  sallarie  of  the 
Banker.  1641  Ternies  de  la  Ley  245  Salarie.  .signifies  a 
recompence  or  consideration  given  unto  any  man  for  his 
paines  bestowed  upon  another  mans  businesse.  1643  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Rclig.  fried.  \\,  §  g^When  I  doe  him  [sc.  my 
patient]  no  good,  me  thinkes  it  is  scarce  honest  gnine, 
though  I  confesse  'tis  but  the  worthy  salary  of  our  well-in- 
tended endeavours. 

fb.  gen.  Reward,  recompense.   Obs. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Page  vii,  Alle  the  sallary  or  pay- 
ment of  them  that  mokken  other  is  for  to  be  mocqued  at 
the  last,  a  16x9  FOTHERUY  Atheom.  n.  viii.  §  i  (1622)279 
Felicltie,  which  is  the  salarie  and  reward  of  Vertue,  is  giuen 
vs  of  God.  1684  Contempl.  St.  Man  i.  vi.  (1699)  67  This  is 
the  Sallery  which  the  Goods  of  the  Earth  bestow  on  those 
who  serve  them.  1686  tr.  Chardins  Trav.  Persia  406  You 
that  have  repented  and  are  become  good  People,  receive 
your  Salary  entring  there  for  ever. 

3.  attrib.  :  salary  grab,  an  opprobrious  term 
for  the  act  of  the  U.  S.  Congress  of  1873  by  which 
the  salaries  of  congressmen  were  increased. 

1879  A.  JOHNSTON  Hist.  Amer.  Politics  (1884)  220  The 
Act..  was  commonly  known  as  the  Salary  Grab. 

tSa'lary,^.1  Obs.  rare.  [?f.  SALE  ^.!  +  -ART.] 
Open  to  sale,  venal,  SALEABLE. 

1593  NASHE  Chrisfs  T.  (1613)  157  Can  it  be  so  many 
brothel-houses,  of  salary  sensuality,  and  six-penny  whore- 
dome,,  .should  be  set  vp  and  maintained?  1596  —  Saffron 
Waldenlv  Rdr.,  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  27  He  [sc.  Tetzel] 
that  .  .  first  stird  vp  Luther,  pronouncing  from  the  Pope  free 
salarie  indulgence  to  anie  man. 

t  Sa'lary,  a.-  Obs.  [ad.  L.  salari-its,  f.  sal  salt  : 
see  -AKY.]  Saline. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  xii.  338  From  such  salary 
irradiations  may  those  wondrous  varieties  arise,  which  are 
observable  in  .  .  Peacocks  feathers. 

Salary  (soe-lari),  v.  [Chiefly  f.  SALARY  sb. 
In  early  use  a.  F.  salarier  (i5th  c.).]  trans.  To 
recompense,  reward;  to  pay  for  something  done 
{Obs.  or  arck.)  ;  to  pay  a  regular  salary  to. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  128  How..  shall  I  be  salaryed  of 
suche  payement  in  the  recompensacion  of  the  saluacion 
of  your  lyf?  1637  J.  WILLIAMS  Holy  Table  46,  I  am  not 
salaried  to  defend  the  Writer  of  the  Letter.  1659  HEYLIN 
Exam.  Hist.  i.  210  They,  .salared  some  Lectures  in  such 
Market  Towns  where  the  people  had  commonly  lesse  to  do. 
1814  D'ISRAELI  Quarrels  Auth.  I.  218  He  [sc.  Cibber]  knew 
he  was  no  poet,  yet  he  would  string  wretched  rhimes,  even 
when  not  salaried  for  them.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc. 
Amer.  II.  290  The  seven  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
salaried  with  the  same  moderation  as  other  members  of  the 
federal  government.  1865  LECKY  Ration.  II.  375  For  the 
great  majority  of  nations  agriculture  is  the  single  source  of 
wealth;  all  manufactures  are  ultimately  salaried  by  it.  1872 
LIDDON  Elem.  Relig.  \\.  69  The  good  man..  is  often  un- 
happy, while  vice  is  not  unfrequently  salaried  and  crowned 
with  rewards.  1893  G.  TBAVERS  Mona  Maclean  III.  198 
The  Chinese  system—  salary  the  doctor  and  stop  his  pay 
when  you  get  ill. 

Salband(sa-lbrcnd).  Geol.  Also  9  salebande, 
sahlbaud.  \G,.salband  selvage,  earlier  sahlband 


SALD. 

(from  i6th  c.),  alteration  of  selb-ende  'self-end' 
(cf.  selvage  =  'self-edge').]  A  thin  crust  or 
coating  of  mineral,  etc. 

iSn  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  594  note,  The  amber  is  found 
between  two  salbands  of  lignite.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  316 
These  are  often  found  upon  both  sides  of  the  vein,  so  as  to 
form  cheeks  or  salebandes.  1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  xi. 
199  The  tachylytes  occur  mostly  as  salbands  or  thin  crusts 
at  the  sides  or  margins  of  basalt  dykes. 

Salband  :  see  SALE  sb.'* 

Salbe,  freq.  spelling  in  ME.  and  early  mod.Eng. 
of  shall  be :  see  SHALL  v. 

Salcepareille,  obs.  form  of  SARSAPARILLA. 

Salcer,  Salcery,  obs.  ff.  SAUCER,  SAUCERY. 

tSald,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  It.  saldare]  trans.  To 
balance  (an  account,  etc.). 

1588  J.  MELLIS  Briefe  Instr.  E  vij  b,  To  salde  them  after- 
wardes  in  the  Leager,  ye  shall  make  gaines  and  damages, 
of  all  these  parcels,  and  the  expences  in  their  places  Credi- 
tors. Ibid.  Fj  b,  In  salding  of  the  same  accompt. 

Sald(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SELL  v. 

tSale,  sbJ-  Obs.  Forms:   i  ssel,  sal-,  4-7  sale, 

5  sail,  saile,  5-6  saill,  say  11.    [OE.  see!  (pi.  sa/u) 
str.   n.,  =  OHG.,  MHG.  sal  (G.  saal)  :-OTeut. 
*saloz-,   orig.   an    -es,    -os    stem    (cf.  OE.  sahr). 
Romanic  adoptions  of  the  Teut.  word  are  F.  saile, 
Pr,,  It.,  Sp.  sala :  see  SALE  sb*  and  SALLE. 

The  form  *$aliz-  of  the  OTeut.  stem  is  represented  by  OE. 
set,  self  hall  (appearing  as  the  second  element  in  LEVESEL), 
OS.  self,  PHG.  sali,  self,  ON.  salr,  which  have  become 
masculine  /stems.] 

A  hall  or  spacions  chamber ;  a  king's  or  noble's 
lodging,  palace,  castle ;  occas.  a  tent. 

In  ME.  alliterative  poetry  in  sate  is  a  frequent  tag. 

Btowulf  2075  (Gr.)  Gaast  yrre  cwom,  eatol  aefengrom 
user  neosan,  3aer  we  jesunde  ssel  weardodon.  a  xooo  Riddles 
liii.  2  (Gr.)  Ic  seah  rsepingas  in  razeed  fergan  under  hrof 
sales  hearde  twe^en.  a  1300  A".  Horn  1187  (Cambr.  MS.), 
Wyn  for  to  schenche,  After  mete  in  sale,  c  1330  Amis  fy 
Amil.  444  And  worthliest  in  ich  a  wede,  And  semliest  in 
sale,  a  1400-5°  Alexander  502  [>e  king  was  sett  in  his  sale 
with  septer  in  hand.  Ibid.  4016  pan  sett  he  sales  vp  of  silke 

6  sacrifece  makis.     c  1420  Liber  C  acorn  m  (1862)   10  Kele 
hit  with  a  Htelle  ale,  And  set  hit  downe  to  serve  in  sale, 
r  1470  Got.  ff  Caw.  1150  The  seymly  souerane  of  the  sail. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvn.  xvi.  713  Ryghte  soo  as  they 


you  to  be. 

te-Ai 

14. .  in  Tundale's  Vis.  (1843)  158  A  mey  hym  harbered  yn 
hur  hall,  Scho  socourd  hym  sotht[l)y  yn  hur  sale. 

Sale  (s^'l),  rf.2  Also  5  saale,  sayll,  5-6 
saill,  7  saile,  7-8  sail,  [late  OE.  sala,  prob.  a. 
ON.  sala  wk.  fern.  (ON.  had  also  sal  neut.)  = 
OHG.  sala,  MHG.  sale,  sal  str.  fern.,  f.  root  sal- 
of  *saljan  to  SELL.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  selling  or  making  over 
to  another  for  a  price ;  the  exchange  of  a  com- 
modity for  money  or  other  valuable  consideration. 
Also,  with  qualification  :  (Ready,  slow,  etc.)  dis- 
posal of  goods  for  money ;  opportunity  of  selling. 

Bill  of  sale:  see  BILL  sb?  10.  Bargain  and  sale  (Law) : 
see  BARGAIN  sir.  6. 

Suffl.  Mlfric's  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  180  Dis- 


37  Better  chepe  sal  ye  selle  f>an  J>e  men  of  J>e  werld  dose, 
frat  god  may  be  payde  of  yure  sale.  1411  E.  E.  Wills 
(1882)  19  p>  forseyd  sale  of  my  londes  and  tenementes. 
a  1450  MYEC  Ftstial  79  When  he  [sc.  ludas  Skaryot]  segh 
|>at  Crist  was  demed  to  be  deth  by  hys  sale,  c  1475  Rtiu/ 
Coifyar  245  Thow  sail  haue  for  thy  Fewaill,  For  my  sake, 
the  better  saill.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Nettie  hut.  (Arb.)  26  In 
the  cytie  of  Panchi  there  is  great  sale  of  silke.  1582  N. 
LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  I.  xlii.  97  He  was 
told  what  ill  sales  he  shoulde  finde  there  of  such  Merchaun- 
dize  as  he  had  brought.  1593  SHAKS.  z  Hen.  K/,  i.  iii.  138 
Thy  sale  of  Offices  and  Townes  in  France.  i6n  BIBLE 
Lev.  xxv.  50  The  price  of  his  sale  shalbe  according  vnto  the 
number  of  yeeres.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss. 
To  Rdr.  (1708)  Avb,  rermit  it, .to  hang  in  View  at. .some 
such  eminent  Place  of  Sale.  1727  GAY  Begg.  Op.  \.  vi,  They 
are  of  sure  sale  from  our  warehouse  at  Redrin  among  the 
seamen.  1786  Chatnb.  Cycl.  I.  Pref.  4  The  extensive  sail  of 
this  edition.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  III.  231  The  terms 
of  sale  were  lowered  by  him  to  the  standard  fixed  by  Mr. 
Stuart.  1837  CHANMXG  Ad  Jr.  Temperance  32  After  these 
remarks,  it  will  follow,  that  we  should  discourage  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits. 

b.  spec.  A  patting  up  of  goods  to  be  sold  pub- 
licly ;  a  public  auction.     See  also  PORT-SALE. 

1673  TEMPLE  Misc.  (1680)  136  Both  those  that  won  the  j 
Plate,  and  those  whicb  are  thus  sold,  ought  immediately  to 
be  marked  so  as  they  may  never  return  a  second  time,  either 
to  the  Race  or  to  the  Sale.  1700  [see  CANDLE  sb.  5  d].  1718 
Free-thinker  No.  108  P  i  On  Thursday  next.. will  begin 
another  Publick  Sale  by  Inch  of  Candle.  1753  Nrua,  Boys, 
News  I  (Oxf.  Jrnl.)  n  Apr.,  On  Saturday,  the  i4th  Instant, 
..will  be  held  at  the  Town-Hall  in  thisCity.a  Sale  of  great 
Part  of  the  Goods.. belonging  to  the.. Old  Interest  of  this 
County.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  II.  Ixiii.  205  He 
should  pull  down  the  bills  advertising  the  sale  of  his  effects. 
1888  ANNIE  S.  SWAN  Doris  Cheyne  viii.  128  An  auction  sale 
.  .for  behoof  of  the  creditors  of  Robert  Cheyne. 

C.  A  special  disposal  of  shop  goods  at    rates 
lower  than  those  usually  charged  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  them  rapidly,  e.  g.  at  the  end  of  a  '  season  '. 
VOL.  VIII. 


49 

|  1888  Daily  News  10  Jan.,  The  low  prices  at  the  stock- 
taking sales.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  n  Jan.  3/2  Wait  till  you 
see  my  pretty  new  sale-frock.  1900  Ibid,  4  Jan.  3/2  Sale-time, 

1  when  everything  at  the  shops,  from  a  collar  to  a  costume,  is 
reduced  to  low  prices. 

2.  Phrases,  a.  To  sale  =--  'for  sale'  (see  2  e). 
Now  only  in  to  pnt  up  to  sale,  formerly  f  to  set  to 
sale  (often  Jig. ;  in  quot.  1576  app.  to  abandon), 
expose,  etc.  to  sale. 

£1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  393  Welle  nijalle  her  blessyngis 
ben  sett  to  sale  and  to  prise.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  1 1.  297  The 
Ston  he  profreth  to  the  sale,  a  1400  Octouian  1909  And 
chepede  me  that  chyld  to  sale,  For  syxty  florencys  all  be 
tale.  1543-4  Act  35 //,!•«.  VIII,  c.  8  Such  persons  as  brew 


Whereby  they  have  set  to  sale  for  money  Christ  himselfe. 
1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  7  A  strong  presumption  that 
his  modesty  set  there  to  sale  in  the  frontispice,  is  not  much 
addicted  to  blush.  1649  —  Eikon,  viii.  66  She  pawn'd 
and  set  to  saile  the  Crown-Jewels.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr. 
Le  Blanc's  Trav.  15  Fair  piazza's,.. where  the  Merchants 
.  .expose  to  sale  their  drugs.  1670  DRYDF.N  Cong.  Granada 
v.  ii,  My  price  !— Why,  king,  you  do  not  think  you  deal 
With  one  who  sets  his  services  to  sale?  1760-71  H.  BROOKE 
Fool  ofQual.  (1809)  III.  58  Those  who  set  themselves,  their 
trusts,  and  their  country,  to  sale.  1810  Act  50  Geo.  ///, 
c.  41  §  6  Every  Hawker,  Pedlar,  Petty  Chapman,,  .carrying 
to  sell,  or  exposing  to  Sale,  any  Goods.  1838  PRESCOTT 
Ferd.  %  Is.  n.  xxv.  III.  494  The  most  considerable  offices 
in  church  and  state  were  put  up  to  sale, 

fb.  To  make  sale  (of);  to  sell.  Obs. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  ix.  (1869)  180  Which  if  men 
made  of  you  saale,  mihte  no  man  livinge  overbigge  yow. 
1463  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  26,  I  wille.  .the  Sexteyn  of 
Bury  and  the  Priour  of  Dusgylde . .  make  a  sale  of  myn  seid 
hefd  place.  1552  HULOET,  Make  sale  of  vyle  thynges  and 
trifles,  agitor.  1557  W.  TOWKSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589) 
114  When  God  should  sende  vs  to  any  place  where  we  might 
make  sale.  1616  R.  C.  Times  Whistle  iv.  1441  Thou  may.st 
make  sale  of  it  to  whom  thou  list. 

c.  To  set  on  (or  fa)  sa&^'to  set  to  sale' 
(see  2  a) ;  (to  be]  on  or  f  upon  sale  =  ( for  sale  * 
(see  2  e). 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  63  Here  is  a  tale,  For 
honestie,  meete  to  set  the  diuell  on  sale.  1556  OLDE  Anti- 
christ 72  They  bestowe  not  only  benefices,  .but  also  seta 
sale,  .the  holy  sacred  gyftes  of  the  holy  Goost.  1634  Doc  n. 
inents  agst.  Prynne  (Camden)  59  How  those  bookes  have 
been  dispersed  by  them  upon  sale  or  otherwise.  1793 
COWPER  Let.  to  Lady  Hesketh  30  June,  If  it  is  out  of  print, 
it  is  no  longer  upon  sale.  1835  SOUTHEY  Cowper's  \Vks.  I. 
Pref.  6  A  book  which  has  been  upon  sale  ever  since  it  was 
published,  twelve  years  ago.  1901  Times  16  Dec.  8/6  The 
Times  is  on  Sale  for  3d.  per  Copy  at  all  railway  bookstalls 
in  England  and  Wales. 

fd.  Of  sale:  that  is  to  be  sold;  vendible,  venal. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  240  To  things  of  sale,  a  sellers 
praise  belongs.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  x.  §  8  (1891) 
141  As  to  the  confections  of  sale  which  are  in  the  shops. 
1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  vi.  84  The  house  you  dwell  in  proclaims 
you  to  be  a  creature  of  sale. 

e.  For  sale :   used  adjectively,  =  intended  to  be 
sold ;  used  advb.,  =  with  a  view  to  selling. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  iv.  92  The  other  is  not  a  thing  for 
sale.  1686  PLOT  Stnjffordsh.  iii.  §  28.  124  Then  they  draw 
them  [sc.  pots]  for  Sale,  which  is  chiefly  to  the  poor  Crate- 
men.  1808  Times  24^  Feb.,  Feathers  and  Quills  for  Sale. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.\\\t  They.,  sometimes  had  good  pointers 
for  sale.  1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  I.  257  We  went 
into  a  bookseller's  shop  to  inquire  if  he  had  any  description 
of  Boston  for  sale. 

f.  Sale  and  (or)  return  :  see  quot.  1838. 

1793  T.  PEAKE  Cases  Nisi  Prins  56  Two  questions  were 
made,  first  on  the  sale  and  return.  Ibid,  marg.,  If  goods 
are  delivered  on  the  terms  of  sale  or  return.  1838  BELL 
Diet.  Law  Scot.,  Sale  and  return  is  a  contract,  by  which 
goods  are  delivered  by  a  wholesale  dealer  to  a  retailer,  to 
be  paid  for  at  a  certain  rate,  if  sold  again  by  the  retailer ; 
and  if  not  sold,  to  be  returned  to  the  vendor.  1897  [see 
RETURN  sb.  15}. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.%  as  sale-factor,  -market, 
price  j  -room,  f  -shop;  sale-block,  a  block  on  which 
slaves  are  exposed  for  sale  ;  sale-boat,  a  boat  that 
conveys  fish  from  the  fishing  ground  to  market ; 
f  saleman  [cf.  OHG.  salaman,  MHG.  sal(e}man], 
—  SALESMAN  ;  sale  note  U,  S.  (see  quot.) ;  fsale- 
piece,  ?the  sample  that  attracts  purchasers  (in 
quots.y?^-.);  sale  ring,  the  ring  of  buyers  formed 
round  an  auctioneer  at  a  sale ;  f  sale-worth, 
-worthy  adjs.t  saleable, 

1887  J.  C.  HARRIS  Free  7<w,etc.  (1888)  54  The  prisoner  was 
made  to  stand  on  the  *sale-block  so  that  all  might  have  a 
fair  view  of  him.  1840  R.  BREMNER  Excurs.  in  Denmark^ 
etc.  II.  389  They  [fish]  are  recaptured  at  dawn  to  be  again 
imprisoned  on  the  *sale-boats.  1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch 
(1879)  II.  829/2  Nor  would  he  trust  to  the  common  customs 
of  *sale -factors,  auctioneers  [etc.].  1642  T.  HILL  Trade  of 
Truth  34  Christians  should  be  Chapmen  to  buy,  rather  than 
*Salemen  to  sell.  1883  MOLONEV  W.  African  Fisheries  22 
(Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  The  *sale-market  is  large  and  wide 
enough.  1856  BOUVIER  Law  Diet.,  *Saie  note,  a  memoran- 
dum  given  by  a  broker  to  a  seller  or  buyer  of  goods,  stating 
the  fact  that  certain  goods  have  been  sold  by  him  on  account 
of  a  person  called  the  seller  to  another  person  called  the 
buyer.  1621  EuRTOxAnat.Met.  in.  ii.  n.ii.  (1651)  463  Sweet 
breath,  white  and  even  teeth,  which  sbme  call  the  *sale-piece.  ' 
1650  Bi'LWER  Anthropomet.  135  White  teeth  being  so  justly 
accounted  a  precious  and  natural  beauty,  that  they  are  hence 
called  the  Sale-piece.  1793  NEMNICH  Comptoit-Lex.^Eng. 
s.v.,  On  the  *Sale  price,  zum  Verkanfspreise,  1901  Essex 
Herald  9  Apr.  4/8  The  whole  of  this  choice  herd  came 


SALEABLE. 

|  into  the  *sale  ring.  1813  Examiner  10  May  297/1  Public 
,  *Sale-rooms.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  iv.  vi.  I.  446  The 
1  learned  babble  of  the  Sale-room.  1902  Daily  Chron.  25 
Oct.  3/7  These  curious  sale-room  methods.  1789  WOLCOIT 
(P.  Pindar)  Emit.  Hor.  \.  xii.  31  Who  soon  shall  keep 
a  *saleshop  for  good  places.  1795  J.  AIKIN  Manchester  233 
A  sale  shop  for  most  articles.  1481  in  Foster  Par.  Ch. 
Whaplodc  (1889)  94  The  said  trees. .when  thei  shall  be  felled 
..at  such  tyme  as  thei  be  *saleworth.  c  1440 Promp.  Pan1. 
441/1  *Sale  worthy,  vendibilis.  1547  Bk.  Marchauntes  c  vj, 
I  would  wit.,  if  her  marchantdyse  were  sale  worthy. 

b.  Comb,  with  sales-,  modelled  on  SALESMAN, 
SALESWOMAN,  e.  g.  sales-gentleman,  -lady,  -master. 
Also  with  the  plural,  sales-book,  a  book  or  record 
of    sales;     sales-room  =  sale-room    (see    above) ; 
f  sales-work  =  sale-work  (see  4  a). 
t  1771  EncycL  Brit.  I.  619/1  The  Sales-book.    This  book  too 
is  chiefly  used  by  factors;  and  into  it  is  posted,  from  the 
Waste-book,  the  particular  sales  of  every  consigned  cargo. 
1775  ASH,  Saleswork)  work  done  for  sales,  work  slightly  per- 
formed.    1809  R.  LANGFOKD  Introd.  Trade  76  The  manner 
',     that  a  Sales-book  is  ruled.    1883  Century  Mag,  XXVI.  610/2 
j    The.  .ranks  of  seamstresses  and 'sales-ladies1.  1890  Farmer  s 
j    Gaz.  4  Jan.  1/3  1'he  salesmasters  and  dealers.    1891  Century 
'    Diet.,  Salesroom,  same  as  sale-room. 

4.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.     a.  That  is  made  to 
be  sold ;  that  may  be  purchased  (hot  being  needed 
for  home  use) ;  hence,  ready-made  (as  opposed  to 
;    home-made}  \  of  inferior  quality;  e.g.  sale  bread ', 
'    cloth,  door,  gimlet,  ram,  ware,  work  (also  attrib.). 
Also,  connected  with  or  producing  things  sold  or  in- 
tended for  sale,  e.g.  sale  gardener,  kiln,  pond.  ?Now 
applied  only  to  animals  bred  or  fattened  for  sale. 

1455  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  304/1  The  Subsidie  and  Awenage 
;  of  sale  Clothes,  in  the  Counte  of  Wiltes.  1505  in  io//i  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  392  That  there  be  no  sale  bread 
..mad  in  towne,  but  by  ffre  men.  1600  J.  PORY  tr,  Leo's 
Africa  n.  69  In  old  time  there  were  almost  an  hundreth 
shops  of  sale-bookes.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  v.  43,  I  see 
no  more  in  you  then  in  the  ordinary  Of  Natures  sale-worke? 
1601  DENT  Pathiu.  Heaven  (1603)  35  God  hath  not  given  such 
gifts  unto  men  to  the  end  they  should  make  sale- ware  of  them. 
1671  CLARENDON  Dial,  Tracts  (1727)  314  They  would  find 
ample  recompense  in  the  first  growth  of  their  children,  un- 
impaired by  any  ill  qualities  of  sale-milk.  1679  SHADWELL 
True  Widow  Kpil,,  Our  Poet  therefore  Sale-work  Habits 
makes.  1691  J.  GIBSON  in  Archseologia  XII.  191  Darby,  at 
Hoxton, . .  is  master  of  several  curious  greens  that  other 
sale-gardeners  want.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric. 
20  Feb.  an.  1777,  A  middling  field-load  of  wheat  will  yield  a 
sale-load  of  straw,  of  1296  Ib.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract. 
Agric.  I,  396  Most  of  the  farmers  here  burn  lime  for  them- 
selves, .and  think  they  have  it  much  cheaper  than  it  could 
be  got  from  a  sale  kiln.  1815  S.  PARKES  C/iem.  Ess.  I.  300 
In  the  end  they  [sc.  ash-pit  doors]  will  be  found  to  be  more 
economical  than  any  ready-make  sale-doors.  1828  P.  CUN- 
NINGHAM N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  166  The  common  English 
sale  gimlets  are  either  soon  broken  at  the  point  by  our 
woods,  or  else  the  handle  becomes  loose.  1886  C.  SCOTT 
Sheep-farming  151  The  sale  ewe  lambs.  Ibid,  157  These 
sale  rams  are  injured,  and  in  many  cases  rendered  useless 
by  overfeeding.  1895  Funk's  Standard  Diet.,  Sale-pond, 
.  .a  pond  devoted  to  fishes  kept  for  sale. 

t  b.  That   may  be   had   for  payment ;    venal, 
mercenary.     (Cf.  SALARY  a.*)  Oos» 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bar  tax  i.  iii.  936  Sale-tongu'd  Lawyers, 
wresting  Eloquence,  Excuse  rich  Wrong,  and  cast  poore 
Innocence.  1602  DEKKER  Honest  ly'h.  i.  vi,  Belike  then 
shee's  some  sale  curtizan.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.Marcell.  293 
A  multitude  thronged  together  of  vendible  or  sale  souldiors. 
1650  MILTON  Eikon.  \.  12  Nothing  troubl'd  or  offended  at 
the  working  upward  of  thir  Sale-venom  thereupon. 

t  Sale,  J*.3  Obs.  Also  6  saile,  sayle.  [North- 
ern form  of  SOLE  sb.  (OE.  jrf/).  The  form  saile 
may  represent  directly  the  cognate  ON.  set/.}  A 
rope  for  tying  up  cattle.  Also  attrib.  f  saleband. 
ci299  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  496  In  tractubus, 
cordis,  salband  (etc.),  28^.  IK/.  1434-5  Ibid-  232  Redyls, 
6  hoxes  bowes,  7  salys,  ferrura  bourn  et  plowshon.  1599 
Mem.  St.  Giles's  Durham  (Surtees)  27  Paid  for  a  saile  to  the 
bull,j(/.  1668  /&&7J  Forasayle  and  band  to  ty  the  Bull  in. 
t  Sale,  sb*  Obs.  [a.  or  ad.  OF.  sale  (see  SALLE) 
or  It.  sala  :  cf.  SALE  s6.i]  A  hall. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  ix.  401  This  great  Cell  or  Hall,  is  a 
yard  deepe  of  blackish  Water..:  Hauing  more  than  halfe 
way  entered  in  this  Sale  [etc.}.  (71648  LD.  HERBERT 
Hen.  VIII  (1683)  233  The  next  day,  obtained  Audience  of 
the  King ;  Who  in  a  great  Sale  (or  Hall)  sate  on  his 
Throne. 

Sale,  v.  rare-1,    [f.  SALE  sb?]    intr.  To  sell. 
1809  GIFFORD  in  Mem.  F.  Hodgson  (1878)  I.  115  Lord 
Byron's  poem  sales  well  I  understand. 

Sale :  see  SAIL,  SEAL,  SOUL. 

Sale  ability  (s«?ilabi-liti).  Also  salability. 
[f.  next :  see  -BILITY.]  Saleableness. 

1797  COLERIDGE  in  Sothefys  Catal.  Bks.  $•  MSS.  30  Nov. 
(1891)  5880  much  for  the  priceableness  of  the  volume — now 
for  the  saleability.  1818  MOORED/**;;/.  (1856)  VIII.  248  Sale- 
ability  is  the  thing  with  the  booksellers.  1881  JEVONS  in 
Content^.  Rev.  Mar.,  To  throw  taxation  off  land  on  to  per- 
sonalty . .  is  to  increase  the  value  of  English  land ;  but  to 
restrict  its  salability  or  letting  is  to  diminish  its  value. 
1885  Times  9  Oct.  9/2  The  saleability  of  Church  property. 

Saleable  (s^-Iab'l),  a.  Also  (6  salehable), 
6-  salable,  [f.  SALE  sb.2  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  sold ;  fit  for  sale;  command- 
ing an  easy  or  ready  sale. 

1530  PALSCR.  323/1  Saleable,  vendible.  1539  TAVERNER 
Erasw.  Prov.  (1552)  42  Wyne  that  is  saleable  and  good 
nedeth  no  bushe.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  66  That  which  in 
England  is  not  saleable,  doth  passe  here  amongst  them  for 
most  excellent,  a  1661  FULLER  worthies,  London  (1662)  11. 219 
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SALEABLENESS. 

His  book,  .had  been  more  salable,  if  more  conformed  to  our    | 
modern  language.    1763  Museum  Xnst.  I.  27  Being  at  a  loss    I 
what  to  do  with  my  crop,  which  was  not  saleable  in  my 
neighbourhood.     1845  STEPHEN  Comm.  Laws  Eng.  (1874) 
II.  621  note,  Certain  offices  in  the  Queen's  Bench  and    , 
Common  Pleas  were  saleable  by  the  chief  justices  of  those 
Courts  respectively  till  the  year  1825.    1871  M.  COLLINS 
Mrq.  ff  Merck.  I.  vi.  189  A  horse  saleable  at  three  hundred 
guineas.    1881  Times  29  Jan.  n  Grenada  Cocoa  is  more 
readily  salable  than  other  qualities.     1886  C.  SCOTT  Sate/-    , 
fanning  144  After,  .the  saleable  lambs  and  draft  ewes  have 
been  disposed  of. 


Rcpl.  Hara    „ 

Eloquence.T.as'it   serueth  wel,  to  make  the  mater  more 
salehable  in  the  sight  of  the  simple,  so  [etc.], 
fb.  On  sale,  for  sale.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1599  SANDYS  Europe  Spec.  (1632)  115  They  were  content 
to  let  it  be  translated . .,  as  also  some  number  of  Copies  to  be 
saleable  a  while  at  the  beginning. 

c.  Said  of  the  price  which  an  article  will  fetch. 

1778  Chron.  in  Ann.  Res;.  186  Divers  goods  to  the  saleable 
value  of  172^.  1881  H.  GEORGE  Progr.  ft  Pov.  VH.  iii.  327 
If  the  land  belong  to  the  people,  why. .should  the  people 
pay  its  salable  value  for  their  own? 

2.  Venal,  mercenary.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

'579  FENTON  Gnicciard.  xm.  (rsgg)  624  The  corruptions  of 
men  salable,  would  not  he  sufficient  to  transport  the  Empire 
from  the  Germaine  nation  to  the  house  of  France.  1598 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  II.  ii.  III.  Colonies  633  We  finde  the 
Alman  in  his  fight  courageous,  But  salable.  1650  FULLER 
J'isfaA  II.  viii.  172  Saint  Paul  eloquently  defended  his  inno- 
cence, against  the  salable  tongue  of  Tertullus.  1798  MRS. 
INCHBAI.D  Lovers'  Vows  v.  i,  Tell  him,  my  honour  has  never 
been  saleable. 

Sa  leableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  con- 
dition of  being  saleable;  fitness  for  sale. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1754  T.  SECKER  in  Nichols  lllustr. 
Lit.  Hist.  (1818)  III.  492  You  might  probably  give  him  a 
better  notion  of  the  value,  that  is,  the  saleableness  of  the 
work.  1807  SOLTHF.Y  Lett.  (1856)  II.  6  My  own  judgement 
of  the  saleableness  of  books.  1894  Times  25  July  10/1  The 
intrinsic  saleableness  of  his  novel. 

Saleably  (s^-labli),  adv.  [Formed  as  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  saleable  manner. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Saleably.  1898  Times  13  Apr.,  Every  con- 
stituent..is. .used  up,  and  used  up  saleably. 

Sale'brity.   rare~°.    [ad.  late  L.  salebritas, 

f.  salebra  roughness.]   =  SALEBROSITY. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.     1731  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Salebrosity  (sceUbr^-siti).  [ad.  L.  *salebro- 
sitCis,  f.  salebros-us  SALEBKOUS.]  Ruggedness,  un- 
evenness.  Alsoyff. 

1638  R.  BAILLIE  Lett,  f,-  Jrnls.  (1841)  1.140  His  Grace  here 
wiselie  brought  the  Doctor  off  salebrosities,  whence  all  his 
witts  could  not  have  delivered  him  with  his  credit.  1661 
FEI.THAM  Resolves,  Upon  Eccles.  378  Yet  is  not  this  without 
its  Thornes  and  salebrosity. 

t  Salebrot  =  sal  ALEMBROTH.  Obs. 

1678  PHILLIPS,  Sal  Lambrot  or  Salebrot. 

Salebrous  (sce'Ubras),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  sale- 
brostis,  f.  salebra  roughness:  see  -OUS.]  Rough, 
rugged.  Also/£-. 

1633  Battle  of  Lntzen  30  The  entrie  of  his  Raigne.  .was 
thornyandsallebrous.  1641  OUGHTRED  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  ' 
Men  (1841)  I.  co  Others  of  my  profession.. refuse  to  tread 
these  salebrous  and  uneasy  paths.  ifiSi  COTTON  Wond. 
Peak  54  We  now  again  proceed  Thorough  a  Vale  that's 
salebrous  indeed. 

Hence  t  Sa'lebrousness.        1727  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Salempore  (sse'lgmpooj).  Also  6  sarampura, 
7  salampora,  7-9  salam-,  8  sallampoore,  8-9 
-pore.  [=  F.  salempouri  ( 1 8th  c.),  Du.  salamforij 
(i7thc.):  of  unascertained  origin.  Cf. palampore .] 
'  A  blue  cotton  cloth  formerly  made  at  Nellore  in 
India,  and  largely  exported  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  was  the  usual  slave  cloth '  (Knight  Diet. 
Mech.}. 

1598  W.  PHILLIP  tr.  Linschoten  \.  i.  28/1  Thislinnen . .  is  called 
Sarampuras,  Cassas,  Comsas,  BeatiHias,  Satopassas,  and  a 
thousande  such  like  names.  1614  in  W.  Foster  Lett.  E. 
India  Co.  (1897)  II.  32  Salampora,  being  a  broad  white  cloth. 
1680  Notts  ff  Extr.  Gmit.  Rec.  Fort  SI.  George  in.  (1873) 
16  (Y.)  Salampores,  Blew,  at  14  Pagodas  per  corge.  1703 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  3933/4  The  Cargo  of  the  Star  of  the  East, 
consisting  of  Long  Cloth,  Sallampoores,  Betelles  [etc.  ].  1809 
R.  LANGFORD  Introd.  Trade  74, 8  Bales,  each  containing  60 
Pieces  Sallampores  blue.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge 
iii.  (1842)  40  Wide  white  petticoat  trowsers-.made  of  some 
strong  cotton  stuff  of  the  same  fabric  as  the  India  salam- 
pore.  _  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  i.  21  Paid  them 
on  arrival  with  brass  wire  and  blue  salempore,  or  calico. 

t  Salen.   Obs.     [Cf.  mod.L.  salena  kind  of  fish 
found  in  Lake  Como  (Benedictus  Jovius  a  1544).] 
1513  Bk.  Kertiynge  in  Babies  Bk.  (1868)  280  Grene  fysshe, 
pyke,  lampraye,  salens,  porpas  rosted. 

f  Sal  eni'xum.  Client.  Olts.  Also -on.  [mod.L. 
(Paracelsus) :  see  SAL.  The  second  word  is  the 
nent.  of  L.  enixus,  app.  in  the  sense  '  that  has  given 
birth'  (scil.  to  the  acid).]  Crude  potassium  sul- 
phate, produced  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid. 

[1797  Encycl.  Rrit.  (ed.  3)  VI.  673  The  sal  enixurn  of  Para- 
celsus is  the  caput  mortuum  of  spirits  of  nitre  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  or  what  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  of 
this  spirit.)  1827  FARADAY  Cliem.  Manip.  xiii.  298  Sal- 
Enixum  is  an  acid  sulphate  of  potash.  1875  Ure's  Diet. 

r»    i         73    **•»"••* 

Salep  (sarlgp).  See  also  SALOOP.  [=  F. 
salep,  Sp.  salep,  Pg.  salefo,  a.  Turkish  JjL,  salep, 
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a.  Arabic  (_Juo  thaf-lcb  (pronounced  in  some  parts 
sas-lcb],  taken  to  be  a  shortening  of  yJ^tiJI  ^ob. 
khasyu  'th-thatlab  orchis  (lit.  'fox's  testicles' ;  cf. 
the  Eng.  name  '  dogstones  '.)]  A  nutritive  meal, 
starch,  or  jelly  made  from  the  dried  tubers  of 
various  orchidaceous  plants,  chiefly  those  of  the 
genus  Orchis  ;  formerly  also  used  as  a  drug. 
"1736  BAILEY  Househ.  Diet.  519  Put  an  ounce  of  Salop  or 
salep,  into  a  quart  of  water.  1771  MRS.  HAYWOOD  New 
Present  43  To  boil  Salep.  Take  of  the  powder  of  salep  a 
large  teaspoonful  [etc.].  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Doui.  Econ.  II. 
365  The  root  [of  Orchis  mascu/a]  being  washed,  baked,  and 
ground  to  powder,  is  salep.  1854  S.  THOMSON  Wild  VI.  in. 
(1861)  295  Salep  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  mucilaginous 
jelly  like  arrow-root.  1858  CARPENTER  Veg.  Pays.  §  677  A 
nutritive  substance  termed  Salep,  somewhat  resembling 
Arrow-root  or  Sago.  1861  [see  SALOOP  i). 

attrib.  1768  MOULT  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  3  The  jelly  of 
Salep-powder  is  clear  and  transparent.  1841  Penny  Cycl. 
XX.  345/2  One  part  of  salep-powder  with  forty-eight  parts  of 
water  boiled  or  heated  forms  a  thick  mucilage.  1868  WATTS 
Diet.  Chcm.  V.  147  Salep-mucilage. 

t  Sa'ler.  Obs.  Also  4  salure,  5  salere,  sal- 
Iyer,  5-6  seler.  See  also  SALT-CELLAR,  [a.  OF. 
sal'J)iere  fern.,  mod.F.  saliere  ( =  Pr.  salicra, 
saliira,  It.  saliera),  also  OF.  salier  masc. :— L. 
saliiriam,  -urn,  properly  adj.  '  pertaining  to  salt' ; 
cf.  SALARY  sb.'}  A  salt-cellar. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  1099  The  saler  on  the  table  stood.  13. . 
Caw.  ff  Gr.  h'nt.  886  Sanap,  &  salure,  &  syluer-in  sponez. 
1439  in  Archzol.  XXI.  36,  ij  Salers  of  gold,  whereof  y< 
oon  ys  a  man  and  yl  other  a  woman,  holdyng  y«  salers  in  her 
hondes.  c  1475  Batees  Bk.  (1868)  7  The  sake  also  louche 
nat  in  his  salere  Withe  nokyns  mete,  c  1500  For  to  sen'e_a 
Lord  ibid.  368  The  boteler  or  panter  shall  sette  the  seler  in 
the  myddys  of  the  tabull  accordyng  to  the  place  where  the 
principall  soverain  shalle  sette,  and  sette  his  brede  iuste 
couched  unto  the  salte-seler. 

Saleratus  (saebr,?'-tos).  U.S.  Also  salserat- 
us.  [a.  mod.L.  sal  aeratus  '  aerated  salt '.]  An  im- 
pure bicarbonate  of  potash  containing  more  carbon 
dioxide  than  pearl-ash  does,  much  used  as  an  in- 
gredient in  baking-powders.  Now  also  applied  to 
sodium  bicarbonate  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

1846  WORCESTER  (citing  ADAMS),  Saleratus,  a  sort  of  re- 
fined pearl-ash.  1854  MRS.  STOWE  Sunny  Memories  xx.  II. 
19  Hot  biscuits,  hot  corn-cakes,  and  other  compounds  got  up 
with  the  acrid  poison  of  saleratus.  1880 Ife-.u  Virginians  ii.  I. 
64  Bread  made  with  carbonate  of  soda,  saleratus,  or  any 
other  kind  of  baking-powdtr.  1883  B.  HARTE  Carqnincz 
Woods  iv.  98  Without  extra  trouble  kneaded  flour,  water 
and  saleratus  need  not  be  essentially  heavy. 

attrib.  T$6'j['Mt.5.\VHnKe.\}SiiiiimerinL.Goldlhwaitc>s 
Life  71  They  think  it  is  only  saleratus  cakes  and  maple 
molasses.  1884  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  297/1  Salaeratus  bread, 
heavy  pastry,  and  fried  meat  do  not  form  the  best  diet. 

fSalerue.  Obs.  Anglicized  f.  L.  Salernum, 
It.  Salerno,  the  name  of  an  Italian  maritime  town 
near  Naples,  used  attrib.  =  SALERNITAN  a. 

1598  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  iv,  Tho  neuer  haue  I  Saleme  rimes 
profest  To  be  some  Ladies  trencher-criticke  guest.  1607 
Englishman's  Docter  (1830)  125  The  Salerne  Schoole  doth 
by  these  lines  impart,  All  health  to  England's  king.  1635 
SWAN  Spec.  M.  (1643)  240  The  Salern  school  makes  this  de- 
mand, Cur  tnoriatur  homo  cui  Salvia  crescit  in  horto? 

Salernitail  (sala'jnitanX  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
Salernitdn-us,  f.  Salernum  (see  prec.).]  a.  adj.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Salerno  or  the  medical  school  which 
formerly  flourished  there,  b.  sb.  A  nativeor  inhabi- 
tant of  Salerno;  a  physician  of  the  Salernitan  school. 

The  reference  in  quots.  1621,  1826  is  to  the  following  lines 
of  the  poem  Regimen  Saiiitatis  Salernitanum,  'Si  tibi 
deficiant  medici,  medici  tibi  fiant  Haic  tria,  mens  beta, 
requies,  moderata  diaeta.' 

1608  TOPSELI.  Serpents  n.  190  Some  have  called.. a  toade 
the  brother  of  the  Salernitans,  &  the  Lizard  the  brother  of 
the  Lombards.  1621  BURTON  Altai.  Mel.  n.  ii.  vi.  iv.  375 
This  is  one  of  the  three  Salernitan  Doctors,  Doctor  Merri- 
man,  D.  Diet,  and  D.  Quiet.  1826  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng. 
Spy  (1907)  II.  57  Mirth  is  the  principal  of  the  three  Saler- 
nitan doctors.  i878ViLLARl  Machiaiielli  1.^254  A  great 
admixture  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Salemitan  dialects. 

Salesman  (sti-lzmsen).  Also  6  salys-man; 
and  see  sale-man,  SALE  sl>.z  3.  [f.  sale's,  genit.  of 
SALE  sb.'*  +  MANJ/'.I  Cf.  crnfts»iait,tradesman."\  A 
man  whose  businessitis  to  sell  goods  or  conductsales. 

The  following  are  specific  applications:  a.  One  who  sells 
goods  or  produce  for  another,  e.  g.  one  who  acts  as  middleman 
between  the  grazier  or  the  killer  of  cattle  and  the  butcher, 
t  b.  One  who  sells  ready-made  clothing.  (Cf.  SALE  sb.2  4  a.) 
C.  U.  S.  A  commercial  traveller  (Century  Diet.). 

1523  FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  §  134  It  is  not  conuenient  that  the 


<y  tjrffi  jj.  xtvi  ,  »»  ii. ii  me  ouiys-inan  is  me  wm  e  one  uumc 
teache.  1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3341/8  Tho.  Middleton  late  of 
West-Smithheld,  London,  Salesman,  deceased,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Sales-men,  brokers  who  sell  Cattel  for  the 
Gra2iers  to  the  Butchers,  before,  and  at  the  Beast-Market ; 
also  Sellers  of  ready-made  Cloaths.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  I. 
166  This  looks,  friend  Dick,  as  Nature  had  But  exercis'd 
the  Salesman's  Trade  :  As  if  She  haply  had  sat  down,  And 
cut  out  Cloaths  for  all  the  Town.  1717  SWIFT Prol.  toGay's 
Three  Hours  after  Marriage  25  Poets  make  Characters,  as 
Salesmen  Clothes.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  28  P  3  Miss 
Mohair,  the  daughter  of  a  salesman.  1777  HOWARD  Prisons 
Eng.  183  A  generous  Benefactor  (a  salesman  in  Smithfield) 
often  sends  the  Prisoners  beef  and  bread.  1831  YOUATT 
Horse  47  He  [sc.  Eclipse]  was.. sold  at  his  death  to  Mr. 
Wildman,  a  sheep  salesman,  for  seventy-five  guineas.  1851 


SALIC. 

MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  378/2  Should  the  salesman  \l.  e. 
a  pedlar]  succeed  with  the  mistress,  he  carries  out  his  pra- 
nuse  to  the  maid  by  presenting  her  with  a  cap  ribbon,  or  a 
cheap  neckerchief.  1851  Meat-salesman  [see  MEAT  so.  5]. 

1851  Dead  salesman  [DEAD  si'.'  6].     1883  COTTON  in  Lam 
Tin:es  Kef.  XLIX.  723/1  The  defendants  have  let  all  these 
stalls  to  salesmen.    1885  Lam  Rep.  14  Q.  B.  Div.  248  Sales- 
men had  brought  their  carts  with  fruit  or  vegetables  to 
Spitalfields  Market  on  the  market  days.    1891  Ibid,  Weekly 
Notes  80/1  A  farmer  in  Northamptonshire  sent  certain  meat 
to  a  salesman  in  the  Central  Meat  market. .for  sale. 

b.   t  Salesman's  dog:  a  tout. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Salesman*  s-dog,  the  same 
as  Barker. 

Hence  Salesmanship,  the  condition  or  character 
of  being  a  (good)  salesman. 

1880  BLACKMORE  Mary  Anerley  II.  ix.  162  He  made  a 
good  stroke  of  salesmanship.  1887  Old  Mans  Favour  I. 
ii.  i.  202  The  art-pottery  stall,  under  the  attractive  sales- 
manship of  Canon  Elwyn. 

Saleswoman  (s<?''lzwu:man).  A  woman  who 
sells  goods  (e.  g.  in  a  shop). 

1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4025/4  Ann  Scadding,  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  Buttolp  Aldgate,  Saleswoman.  1880  Libr.  Univ. 
tCnmvl.  (U.  S.)  VIII.  800  In  1790  [she]  went  to  Paris,  where 
she  was  a  saleswoman  in  a  linen  shop.  1887  Old  Man's 
Favour  I.  n.  i.  204  The  stall  was  well-furnished,  the  sales- 
woman was  pretty  and  animated. 

Salew,  Salewt:  see  SALUE,  SALUTE. 

Salews,  obs.  pi.  SALUTE  sb.'* 

t  Salfay.  Obs.  Also  5  safye,  6  Sc.  salfer  (?). 
[Origin  unknown,  but  prob.  ultimately  connected 
with  L.  salmis  SAFE.]  The  reward  paid  to  the 
finder  and  restorer  of  lost  goods. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  434  Bod  be  riche  man,  when  he 
had  be  sakett  agayn,  wolde  not  pay  be  salfay.  Ibid.,  Be- 
cauce  he  wold  nott  hafe  gyffen  be  pure  man  a  hondreth 
talentis  to  safye,  as  he  promysid  he  sulde  do.  1551-2  Reg. 
Prhy  Council  Scot.  I.  123  All  sik  gudis  stollm  or  reft, 
lauchfullie  Convict,  salbe  restorit  and  redressit  with  the 
thre  dowbillis  and  salfer. 

Salf(e,  salffe,  obs.  ff.  SAFE,  SALVE,  SAVE. 

Salfe,  obs.  form  of  SAUGH,  willow. 

Salfleme :  see  SAUCEFLEME. 

Salft,  Salfty,  obs.  forms  of  SALVE  rf.i,  SAFETY. 

Salge,  obs.  form  of  SAGE. 

Sal-gem  (src-l^e-m).  Now  rare  or  Obs.  Also 
4-9  gemme,  5-8  -geme,  7  gemm;  and  in  L. 
form.  [ad.  med.L.  sal  gemma  or  gemmtK,  lit. '  gem- 
like  salt".  Cf.  F.  sel  gemme.']  Native  chloride 
of  sodium;  rock-salt. 

c  1325  [see  SAL-AMMONIAC].  -1450  M.  E.Mcd.  Bk.  (Hein- 
rich)  99  Poudres  of  sal  gemme.  1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch. 
Adm.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  190  Sal  Tarter,  sal  Comyn,  sal  Geme 
most  clere.  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  E  iv,  Make  pouder 
of  Roses  suger  and  salgem.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  vi.  xii.  336  No  other  salt  that  I  know  will  strike  the 
colour  with  galles ;  neither  Alom,  Sal-gemme,  Nitre,  nor 
Armoniack.  1718  QUINCY  Coiufl.  Disp.g  That  which  is 
termed  fossile  Salt,  or  Sal  Gemma.  1836  T.  THOMSON  HI  in. 
Geol.,  etc.  I.  ico  Rock  salt,  sal-gemme,  muriate  of  soda. 

1852  TH.  Ross  tr.  HumboldCs  Trav.  I.  i.  8  The  interior  of 
Spain  forms  a  vast  plain, ..  covered  with  secondary  forma- 
tions, grit-stone,  gypsum,  salgem.     1867  BLOXAM  Chcm.  262 
Perfectly  pure  specimens  [of  rock-salt] . .  are  styled  sal  gem. 

Salgh(e,  obs.  forms  of  SALLOW,  willow. 

Salian1  (s/'-lian),  a.  and  s/>.  [f.  L.  Sali-us 
(usually  sb.  pi.  Salii,  lit. '  leapers,  dancers ',  f.  satire 
to  leap)  +  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Salii  or  priests  of  Mars  in  ancient  Rome.  b.  sb. 
One  of  the  Salii. 

1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  22  Numa  Pompilius  also  in- 
stituted 12  Salian  Priests  in  the  honour  of  Mars.  1781 
GIBBON  Dec!,  ff  F.  xxviii.  (1787)  III.  71  The  confraternities 
of  the  Salians,  the  Lupercals,  &c.  practised  such  rites,  as 
might  extort  a  smile  of  contempt  from  every  reasonable 
man.  1857  H.  SPENCER  in  Westm.  Rev.  Apr.  462  Among 
the  Romans,  too,  there  were  sacred  dances  :  the  Salian  and 
Lupercalian  being  named  as  of  that  kind.  1871  FARRAR 
Wit*.  Hist.  iii.  107  The  catacomb  triumphed  over  the 
Grecian  temple  ;  the  cross  of  shame  over  the  wine-cup  and 
the  Salian  banquet. 

Salian  ^  (sfHian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  late  L.  Sali-i, 
the  Salian  Franks  +  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  a  tribe  of  Franks  who  inhabited  a  region 
near  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  to  whom  the  ancestors 
of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  belonged.  (Cf.  SALTC.) 
b.  sb.  A  Salian  Frank. 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  n.  i.  175  The  old  Franks  which 
were  Teutonique,  and  calld  also  Salians.  01727  NEWTON 
Obs.  Prof  A.  Daniel  i.  v.  (1733)  43  By  the  access  of  these 
Gauls,  and  of  the  foreign  Franks  also,,  .the  Salian  kingdom 
soon  grew  very  great.  1830  GRATTAN  Hist.  Netherlands 


was  said,  though  improperly,  to  depend  on  a  law  of  the 
Salian  Franks,  hence  called  the  Salic  law.  1879  Encycl. 
Brit.  IX.  529/2  There  is  in  the  Salian  law  no  trace  of  a 
primitive  nobility. 

tSa'liaunce.  Obs.  [f.  ,ra/«aa«/,  SALIENT  :  see 
-ANCE.  Cf.  salience.']  An  assault,  or  sally. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  i.  29  Now  mote  I  weet,..why  with 
so  fierce  saliaunce,..ye  did  at  earst  me  meet. 

Salic  (soe-lik,  s*i-lik),  a.  Also  6  salioque,  6-7 
-like,  7  sallick,  7-8  saliok,  6-9  salique.  [ad.  F. 
salique  or  med.L.  Salicus,  f.  Salii  (see  SALIAN  2).] 

1.  Salic  law  :  in  early  use,  and  still  in  popular 
language,  the  alleged  fundamental  law  of  the  French 


SALICACEOUS. 

monarchy,  by  which  females  were  excluded  froir 
succession  to  the  crown ;  hence  gen.  a  law  excluding 
females  from  dynastic  succession.  In  this  sense 
still  often  spelt  Salique  and  pronounced  (salf'k). 

The  ancient  text  which  under  the  name  of  the  '  Salic  law 
was  adduced  in  favour  of  the  succession  of  Philip  V  in  1316 
and  afterwards  used  to  combat  the  claims  of  Edward  III  o 
England  (and  his  successors)   to   the   French   crown,  was 
really  a  quotation  from  the  Lex  Salica  (see  sense  2) ;    the 
words  however  (cap.  lix.  §  5  of  modern   editions)  have  no 
reference  to  succession  to  the  crown,  but  merely  state  thai 
a  woman  can  have  no  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  '  Sali 
land  '  {terra  Salica}  \  the  precise  meaning  of  this  term  i 
disputed,  and  in   the  earliest   form  of  the  code  the  wore 
'  Salic  '  is  omitted. 

a  1548  HALL  Citron.^  Hen.  ^(1550)  4  b,  The  lawe  Salicque 
was  only  fayned  and  invented  to  put  your  noble  progenitours 
and  you  [Hen.  V.]  from  your  lawfull  right  and  true  inheri- 
taunce.  For  ttiey  say  that  Pharamond  made  the  lawe  for 
the  land  Salicque,  which  the  glose  calleth  Fraunce.  1595 
SMAKS.  Hen.  l^,  i.  ii.  39.  Ibid.  QI  They  would  hold  vp  this 
Salique  Law,  To  barre  your  Highnesse  clayming  from  the 
Female.  1674  Oi.  f^Crt.ofRomc  29  In  despite  of  the  Sallick 
Law,  [they]  endeavour  that  the  I  nfanta . .  should  succeed  unto 
the  Crown.  1837  [seeSALiAN2].  1842  W.  IRVING  Life  fy  Lett. 
(1866)  III.  233  By  long  usage,  the  Salique  law  of  France. . 
had  become  naturalized  in  Spain.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess 
n.  117  She  fulmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Salique. 

trattsf.  1663  COWLEY  Verses  fy  Ess.  (1669)  2  Orinda  does 
in  that  too  raign,  Does  Man  behind  her  in  proud  Triumph 
draw,  And  Cancel  great  Apollo's  Salick  Law.  1773  HAN. 
MORE  Search  Happ.  ii.  139,  I  scorn'd  the  salique  law  of 
pedant  schools,  Which  chain  our  genius  down  by  tasteless 
rules.  1870  HUXLEY  Lay  Serm,  ii.  29  Nature's  old  salique 
law  will  not  be  repealed. 

2.  In  the  original  sense  of  L.  Salictts:  Pertaining 
to  the  Salian  Franks.  Chiefly  in  Salic  law  or 
code  (L.  Lex  Salica)t  a  Frankish  law-book,  written 
in  Latin,  and  extant  in  five  successively  enlarged 
recensions  of  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  date. 

1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <$•  F.  xxxviii.  (1787)  III.  583  Before 
the  election  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  the  most  powerful 
tribe,  or  nation,  of  the  Franks,  appointed  four  venerable 
chieftains  to  compose  the  Salic  laws.  Ibid.  594  Besides 
these  royal  and  beneficiary  estates,  a  large  proportion  had 
been  assigned,  in  the  division  of  Gaul,  of  allodial  and  Salic 
lands.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  476/1  The  Salic  code.. shows 
us  the  Salian  king  as  in  all  respects  the  centre  of  his  state. 

Hence  Sa'licly  (saliquely)  adv.^  with  reference 
to  the  Salic  law. 

1784  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Ctess  Ossory  (1848)  II.  207 
Numerous  as  were  the  sons  of  Edward  III.,  only  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  continued  the  masculine  line,  and  1  can- 
not (upon  memory  alone)  affirm  that.  If  he  did,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.,  had  saliqitely 
speaking  the  best  title  to  the  Crown. 

Salicaceous  (sselik^-Jas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod.L. 
salicace-u$t  f.  L.  salic-t  salix  willow :  see  -ACEOUS.J 
Belonging  to  the  N.  O.  Salicacedz^  which  consists  of 
two  genera,  Salix  (willow)  and  Populus  (poplar). 

1846  in  SMART  Suppl. 

Salicet  (sse'Hset).  [a.  G.  salicet  (1703  in 
Zedler),  f.  L.  salic-,  salix  willow  +  -ET.  For  the 
suffix  cf.  dulcet  sb.]  =  SALICIONAL. 

1852  SEIDEL  Organ  104  Salicional,  or  'salicet '.  .is  one  of 
the  finest  organ  registers.  1876  HILES  Catec/i.  Organ  ix, 
(1878)  66  Salicet  in  the  Pedal  is  a  soft  16  feet  register. 

Salioify,  erron.  form  of  SILICIFY. 

Salicin  (sse'lisin).  Also  -ine.  [ad.  F.  salicine 
(Leroux),  f.  L.  salic-,  salix  willow  :  see  -IK  *.] 
A  bitter  crystalline  principle  obtained  from  willow- 
bark,  much  used  medicinally. 

1830  Philos.  Mag.  VIII.  304  Salicine,  burnt  with  oxide  of 
copper  in  a  proper  apparatus,  yielded  a  gas  entirely  absorb- 
able  by  potash.  1840  Ibid.  XVI.  210  Salicin  is  now. .em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  quinine.  1879  St. 
George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  230  The  power  of  salicin  and  sali- 
cylic acid  in  counteracting  the  rheumatic  poison. 

attrib.    1887  Athenaeum  26  Mar.  421/1  Salicine  crystals. 

Salicional  (sali'Janal).  Also  erron.  salcional, 
salicinal.  [a.  G.  saliz-,  salicional  (iSth  c.),  f. 
salic-t  salix  willow,  with  obscure  suffix.  Cf.  SALI- 
CET.] An  organ  stop  of  a  soft  reedy  tone  resem- 
bling that  of  a  willow  pipe. 

1843  Meek.  Mag.  XXXIX.  6  The  plan  has  long  been  used 
in  Germany  for  the  Salcional,  1881  BROADHOUSE  Mns. 
Acoustics  171  Pipes  which  are  conically  narrowed  at  the 
top,  such  as  the  salicional  and  the  gems  horn.  1884  Bo- 
SANQUET  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  833/1  The  salicional,  sal- 
cional, or  salicet.  1897  F.  E.  ROBERTSON  Organ-building 
117  If  there  be  any  shade  of  difference  between  these  stops, 
it  is  that  the  Salicional  should  be  beautifully  soft  and  stringy, 
yet  not  without  fulness,  the  Dulciana  quite  and  a  little  less 
reedy,  and  the  Vox  Angelica  the  thinnest  of  all. 

Salicyl  (sec'lisil).  Chem.  Also -yle,-ile, -ule. 
[ad.  F.  salicyle^  f.  L.  salic~y  -salix  willow  :  see  -YL.] 
The  diatomic  radical  of  salicylic  acid. 

1840  Turners  Elem.  Chem.  (ed,  6)  HI.  852  Under  the 
name  of  hydruret  of  salicule,  a  peculiar  acid  was  made  known 
by  Piria,  who  discovered  it  as  a  product  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  salicine.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  (1862)  III.  409 
Hydride  of  salicyl.  1876  HARLEV  RoylJs  Mat.  Med.  415 
Gently  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash, 
it  [sc.  salicin] . .  is  converted  into  fragrant  oil  of  meadow  sweet 
or  hydride  of  salicyle. 

attrib,  1843  T.  GRAHAM  Elem.  Chem.  871  Salicyl  Series  of 
Compounds.  1837  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  (1862)  III.  409 
The  salicyl  group.  1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  xxxix.  388 
Salicyl  Aldehyde, CvHsp^  1888  FAGGE  &  PVE-SMITH  Princ. 
Med.  (ed.  2}  I.  205  Salicyl  compounds,  invaluable  as  they 
are  in  rheumatic  fever. 
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Hence  Salicyla-mic  a.,  derived  from  salicyl  and 
ammonia ;  Salicylamide,  a  compound  formed 
when  oil  of  gualtheria  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
ammonia ;  Sa'licylide,  the  anhydride  of  salicylic 
acid  ;  S alley limide,  a  yellow  crystalline  powder 
produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  salicylamic 
acid ;  Sa'licylite,  a  salt  formed  by  the  action  of 
salicylol  on  oxides  and  hydrates  of  metals  ;  Sa'li- 
cylol,  a  colourless  or  reddish  oil  intermediate  in 
composition  between  salicylic  acid  and  salicylic 
aldehyde ;  also,  extended  to  include  a  class  of 
bodies  of  this  type  in  which  part  of  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  a  metal ;  Salicyltvrate,  a  salt  of 
salicyluric  acid ;  f  Salicylirret,  a  compound  of 
salicyl  with  a  metal ;  Salicyltrric  acid,  an  acid 
derived  from  the  urine  evacuated  after  the  admini- 
stration of  salicylic  acid. 

1840  Turner's  Elem.  Client,  (ed.  6)  in.  855  Saliculimide. 
Ibid.%  Saliculite  of  Ammonia.  1842  T.  GRAHAM  Elan.  Chan. 
872  In  thesalicylites,  the  atom  of  hydrogen  of  the  formula 
of  salicylous  acid  is  replaced  by  a  metal.  Ibid.  873  Solu- 
tions of  alkalies  and  acids  act  upon  salicylimide, . .  as  they  do 
upon  amides.  1845  W.  GREGORY  Outl.  Ghent,  n.  345  Sali- 
cyluret  of  ammonium,  .is  formed  when  concentrated  ammonia 
is  poured  upon  hydruret  of  salicyle.  1857  MILLER  Elan. 
Chan.  (1862)  III.  544  It  [sc.  benzamic  acid]  is  isomeric  with 
anthranilic  acid  and  with  salicylamide.  Ibid.  567  Loth 
salicylide  and  salicylic  anhydride  are  rapidly  converted  into 
ordinary  salicylic  acid.  Ibid.^  The  solutions  of  salicyluric 
acid  give  a  violet  colour  with  persalts  of  iron.  i863/'t>7c«tV 
Chein.  (ed.  9)  557  Salicylite  of  copper  is  a  green  insoluble 
powder.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chcin.  V.  150  Salicylamic-acid^ 
.  .this  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
methylsalicylic  or  ethylsalicylic  acid.  Ibid.  167  Salicylol, . . 
Salicylous  Hydride.  Hydnc  Salicylite.  Salicylous  acid. 
Ibid.  172  Salicylurates.—  The  acid  decomposes  carbonates. 
Its  salts  crystallise  easily.  1869  J&O&CQE  JStetrt.  Cfarm.  xxxix. 
389  Sodium  Salicilol.  im  Encycl.  Brit,  XXI.  212/2  Salicin 
is  eliminated  from  the  system  partly  in  the  form  of  salicylic 
and  salicyluric  acids,  and  partly  as  saligenin. 

Salicylate  (iftliiil/t),  sb.  Chem.  [f.  SALI- 
CYLIC +  -ATE1.]  A  salt  of  salicylic  acid. 

1842  T.  GRAHAM  Elcm.  Chein.  874  Salicylate  of  silver  is 
an  insoluble  white  precipitate,  anhydrous.  1857  MILLER 
Elem.  Client.  (1862)  III.  180  The  oil  of  winter  green  is  a 
Salicylate  of  methyl.  1878  BKISTOWE  Theory  $  Pract.  Mcd. 
(ed.  2)  900  By  far  the  most,  .efficacious  treatment  of  acute 
rheumatism  is  that  by  salicylic  acid  or  salicylate  of  soda. 

attrib.  1897  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  Ill,  13  The  salicylate 
treatment  pushed  too  freely. 

Salicylate  (sali'sil^t),  v.    [f.  next  +  -ATE  3.] 

trans.  To  mix  or  impregnate  with  salicylic  acid. 

1880  Times  28  Dec.  7/6  By  salicylating  the  drinking-water 
of  the  beasts  by  the  addition  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
acid  dissolved  in  hot  water.  1883  MARTINDALE  &  WESTCOTT 
Extra  Pharniacop.  71  Salicylated  Camphor.  1886  Lancet 
2  Oct.  638/1  The  salicylated  beer  of  Paris. 

Salicylic  (sxlisi-lik),  a.  Chem.  Earlier  sali- 
culic.  [f.  SALICYL  +  -ic.] 

1.  Chem.  Belonging  to  a  group  of  benzene  deriva- 
tives obtainable  from  salicin ;  esp.  in  salicylic  acid, 
a  white  crystalline  substance,  prepared  commer- 
cially from  sodium  phenol,  and  much  used  as  an 
antiseptic  and  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. 

1840  Turner 's  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  6)  in.  857  Saliculic  Acid. 
Discovered  by  Piria.     1842  T.  GRAHAM  Elem.  Chein.  874    j 
The  salicylic  acid  is  liberated  by  adding  an  excess  of  hydro-    ! 
chloric  acid.     1857   MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  (1862)  III.  560    I 
Salicylic  Series.     1869  K.OSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  xxxix.  388  Sali- 
cylic group.     The  members  of  this  group  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  benzyl  and  benzoyl  series.    1881  Athenaeum 
4  June  754  The  use  of  salicylic  acid  as  a  disinfectant. 

2.  Therapeutics,  Made  from,  impregnated  with, 
or  involving  the  use  of,  salicylic  acid. 

1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  10  On  the  eleventh  day  the 
salicylic  ointment  was  employed.  1880  MACCORMAC  Anti- 
seft.Snrg;  215  The  inguinal  regions,  .should  be  well  padded 
with  salicylic  wool.  1897  Allbntt's  Syst,  Med.  III.  57  As  a 
rule  such  articular  pains  yield  rapidly  to  salicylic  treatment. 

Salicylism(sarlisiliz'rn).  [f. SALICYLIC  +  -ISM.] 
A  toxic  condition  produced  by  the  administration 
of  salicylic  acid  or  salicylates. 

1889  Lancet  19  Jan.  114/2   If  patients  bleed  at  all  as  a    , 
result  of  salicylism,  they  should  do  so  from  their  gums. 

Salicylize   (sarlisitoiz),   v.     [f.   SALICYLIC  +    ! 
-IZE.]     To  treat  with   salicylic  acid  in   order  to 
prevent  fermentation.    Hence  Sa'licylized  ppl.  a.     \ 

1881  Nature  12  May  48/1  It  is  estimated  that  5,000,000    > 
lectolitres  of  wine  were  salicylised  in  France  in  1880.    1881 
Athenxum  4  June  754/2  The  daily  use  of  salicylized  food 
or  drink  does  not.  .injure  the  health. 

Salicylous  (salrsibs),  a.  Chem.  Earlier  salic- 
ulous.  [f.  SALICYL  +  -ous.  Cf,  F.  salicyleux^ 
Salicylous  acid',  an  oily  liquid  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion of  salicin  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate 
of  potash  ;  salicyl  aldehyde. 

1840  Turner's  Elem.  Client,  (ed.  6)  m.  854  Saliculous  acid    ; 
combines  with  metallic  oxides  to  form  the  saliculites.    1842 
[\  GRAHAM  Eletn.  Chem.  735  Oil  of  spiraea,  or  salicylous 
acid.     1876  HARLF.Y  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  415  Salicylous  acid    j 

.differing  from  salicylic  acid  by  an  atom  less  of  oxygen. 

Salie,  variant  of  SAULIE  Sc. 
Salience  (s^i'liens).     [f.  SALIENT:  see -ENCE.]   \ 
1.  The  quality  of  leaping  or  springing  up.  rare.     \ 
1836  L.  HUNT  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLVII.  479  What 
fresh,  clean,  and  youthful  salience   in  the  lynx  !     1840  —    ( 
Seer  r.  6  The  suddenness  and  salience  of  all  that  is  lively,    j 
sprouting,  and  new. 


SALIENT. 

2.  The  fact,  quality,  or  condition  of  being  salient 
or  projecting  beyond  the  general  outline  or  surface. 
Also  of  immaterial  things. 

1849  LYTTON  Caxtons  x.  i,  No  wonder  that  thou  seemest 
..to  have  a  great  cavity  where  thy  brain  should  have  the 
bumppf 'conscientiousness*  in  full  salience  !  1877  SVMONDS 
Retiaiss.  It.t  Fine  Arls  III.  vi.  299  His  character  does  not 
emerge  with  any  salience  from  the  meagre  notices  we  have 
received  concerning  him.  a  1878  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.Archit. 
(1879)  I.  149  These  subsidiary  shafts  may  be.  .subordinated 
one  to  another,  both  in  size  and  salience.  1884  Conteinp. 
Rev.  July  142  There  is  not  the  same  unity  of  composition 
or  salience  of  coluur. 

3.  A  salient  or  projecting  feature,  part,  or  object. 

1837  C.  LOFFT  Self-formation  I.  144  To  people  who  would 
merely  lounge  along,  side  by  side,  these  saliences  are  sorely 
annoying,  they  are  abominable  things.  1890  C.  H.  MOORK 
Gothic  A  re  hit.  ix.  299  Saliences  are  indicated  convention- 
ally [in  illumination]  by  paling  the  colour.  1894  R.  ELLIS 
Phacdrus  26  An  imitator  reproduces  the  saliences  of  his 
model.  1908  Westm.  Gaz.  7  May  2/1  The  Badakshan  dis- 
trict. .  forms  a  salience,  running  deeply  into  Russian  territory. 

Saliency  (s^Hiensi).     [f. SALIENT:  see  -ENCY.] 
fl.  Leaping  or  jumping.    Obs. 
1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  25  It  [sc.  the  ant]  trips  so 
nimbly  away  without  any  saliency  or  leaping. 

2.  =  SALIENCE  2. 

I^34  J-  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fort  if.  vi.  §  i.  114  In  order 
to  give  as  great  a  saliency  as  possible  to  these  lunettes. 
1841  HOR.  SMITH  Moneyed  Man  III.  viii.  208  The  great 
attenuation  of  the  face.. gave  a  singular  saliency  to  the 
features.  1863  LYTTON  Caxtoniana  II.  275  Its  merits  are 
not  to  be  sought  in  the  saliency  of  any  predominating  ex- 
cellence. i88z  C.  D.  WAKNEK  Washington  In'ing  vi.  118 
A  man, . .  whose . .  strong  patriotism  did  not  need  the  saliency 
of  ignorant  partisanship. 

3.  =  SALIENCE  3. 

1831  Examiner  ffifa  They  should  be  replete  with  saliencies, 
and. .poke  quaint  peculiarities  at  the  spectator.  1887 Har- 
fcr's Mag.  July  266  Their  little  chronology,  .stepped  briskly 
over  the  centuries  solely  on  the  names  of  kings  and  san- 
guinary saliencies. 

Salient  (st7»-lient),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  saliaunte, 
7  salliaut,  7-9  saliant,  S  saillaut.  [ad.  L.  salient- 
em,  pres.  pple.  of  satire  to  leap.  The  form  has 
been  freq.  assimilated  wholly  or  partly  to  F.  sail- 
lant  (from  the  same  source),]  A.  adj. 

1.  Leaping,  jumping;  esp.  of  animals,  saltatorial. 

Used  by  Sydney  Smith  app.  for  'dancing  '  :  cf.  SALTANT. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep,  v,  iii.  237  Salient  animalls, 
and  such  as  move  by  leaping.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  x.  ii. 
§  53  Behold  a  straw  besprinkled  with  some  drops  of  his 
blood  ..leaped  up  on  this  Wilkinson  [etc.]. .when  this  straw 
salient  leaped  lirst  up  into  Wilkinson's  lap  [etc.].  1803 
SHAW  Zool.  IV.  167  Salient  Elenny.  Ibid.  585  Salient 
Mackrel.  1826  SVD.  SMITH  JKX.-.J.  (1859)  II.  89/1  With  ten 
or  a  dozen  stars  and  an  Oonalaska  chief,  and  followed  by 
all  vicious  and  salient  London,  Mrs.  Clotworthy  takes  the 
field.  1848  MAUNDER  Treas.Nat.Hist.'&a^  Salient,  moving 
by  leaps,  as  frogs. 

b.  Of  water  :  Jetting  forth ;  leaping  upwards. 

1669  BOYLE  Conin.  New  Exp.  iy.  17  We  could  take  notice 
of  the  Lines  describ'd  by  the  Salient  water,  as  the  ejacula- 
tion of  that  Liquor  grew  still  fainter  and  fainter.  1728  POPE 
Dnnc.  n.  162  Who  best  can  send  on  high  The  salient  spout, 
far-streaming  to  the  sky.  1830  TENNYSON  Adeline  iii,  Do 
beating  hearts  of  salient  springs  Keep  measure  with  thine 
own?  iSga  LD.  LYTTON  A".  Poppy  n.  289  Nor  any  better 
could  that  Dragon  sage  Hinder  the  sources  of  the  salient 
springs  From  listening. 

jfig.  1796  BURKE  Let.  Noble  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  46  He  had  in 
himself  a  salient,  living  spring,  of  generous  and  manly  action. 

C.  Of  the  pulse  :  Beating  strongly,  poet. 
a  1791  BLACKLOCK  Ode  written  when  sick  15  The  salient 
pulse  of  health  gives  o'er. 

d.  Math.  Salient  point  (see  quot.). 
1845  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  122  The  points  of  curves  which 
have  been  called  shooting  or  saliant  points,  when  the  func- 
tion T-  becomes  discontinuous  by  changing  suddenly  of 

value. 

2.  Her.  Having  the  hind  legs  in  the  sinister  base 
and  the  fore  paws  elevated  near  together  in  the 
dexter  chief,  as  if  in  the  act  of  leaping. 

1562  LEGH  Armoric  78  He  beareth  Argent,  a  Lion  sali- 
aunte,.  .this  lifteth  up  hys  right  pawe  to  the  right  corner  of 
the  Kscocheon,  and  the  Rampande,  lifteth  up  his  left  pawe 
to  the  same  corner.  1605  CAMDEN  Rem.  (1637)  227  A  demy 
Tiamme  salient  Argent.  1718  A.  NISBET  Ess.  Armories 
Index  Terms,  Salient,  when  any  Beast  is  erected  Bend- 
ways.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  <$•  Pop.  xx.  (ed.  3)  334  A 
pegasus  salient. 

trans/.  1740  Gent  1.  Mag.  X.  460/1  [A  little  cur]  salient 
on  her  nether  feet,  Extorts  your  very  fav'rite  bit. 

3.  Salient  point    [=  F.  point   saillant,  mod.L. 
punctum  saliens~\  :  in  old  medical  use,  the  heart  as 
it  first  appears  in  an   embryo   (cf.   quot.    1706); 
hence,  the  first  beginning  of  life  or  motion ;  the 
starting-point  of  anything.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1672  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  Friend  §  5  His  end  was  not 
unlike  his  beginning,  when  the  salient  point  scarce  affords 
a  sensible  motion.  [1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Punctitm 
S  aliens  >  a  little  Speck  or  Cloud  that  appears  in  a  Brood- 
egg,  and  seems  to  leap  before  the  Chicken  begins  to  be 
hatch'd.J  1712  BLACKMORE  Creation  vi.  337  The  Salient 
Point,  so  first  is  calPd  the  Heart.  1769  Junins  Lett.  (1820) 
154  That  was  the  salient  point  from  which  all  the  mischiefs 
.  .of  the  present  reign  took  life.  1822  GQQU  Study  Med.  II. 
7  The  heart  is  the  salient  point  of  the  circulation.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  i.  v,  What  a  progress,  since  the  first 
salient-point  of  the  Breton  Committee  !  1869  GOULBURN 
Purs.  Holiness  iv.  39  What  is  the  salient  point,  the  spring, 
of  a  virtue9 
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b.  Similarly,  f  salient  motion. 
1660  INGELO  Bentiv.  f,  Ur.  n.  (1682)  119  The  earthly  bud 
of  young  Life  first  appears  in  a  salient  Motion. 
4.  Of  an  angle:  Pointing  outward,  as  an  ordinary 
angle  of  a  polygon  (opposed  to  re-entrant) ;  chiefly 
in  Fortif.,  '  formed  by  two  lines  of  works  meeting 
and  pointing  towards  the  country'  (Voyle),  i.e. 
away   from   the   centre    of  the   fortification.     So 
salient  point,  etc. 

1687  J.  RICHARDS  Jrnl.  Siege  ofBnda  19  We  Piercd  the 
Wall  of  the  Lower  Town  looking  into  St.  Paul  s  Valley,  and 
carrv'd  on  a  3d  Angle  Salliant.  1702  Milit.  Diet.  s.v.  bon- 
net,'.±  Work  consisting  of  two  Faces,  which  make  an  Angle 
Saillant  in  the  Nature  of  a  small  Ravelin.  1739  LAHEI.YE 
Short  Ace.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge  79  Each  Point,  or  bahant 
Angle  of  each  of  the  Piers.  1812  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw. 
Desp  (1837)  IX.  12  When  the  attack  upon  the  salient  angle  •. 
.  succeeded.  1816  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  2)  170  In 
ordinary  crystals,  the  faces  adjacent  toeach  other  always  form 
salient,  and  never  re-entering  angles.  1838  /  etuiy  <~ycl.  A. 
,75/2  We  obtain  about  360  yards  for  the  distance  between 
the  salient  points  Fand  E  of  the  two  bastions.  1876  VOYLE 
&  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.,  Salient  Order  of  battle,  an 
order  of  battle,  the  front  of  the  army  being  formed  on  a 
salient  or  outward  angle. 

5.  a.  Of  material  things:  Standing  above  or 
beyond  the  general  surface  or  outline  ;  jutting  out ; 
prominent  among  a  number  of  objects. 

1789  E.  DARWIN  Bat.  Card.  I.  32  He.  .Crowns  with  high 
Calpe  Europe's  saliant  strand.     1834  McMuRTRIE  Cuvurs 
Anim.  Kingd.  268  The  hinge  always  furnished  with  salient 
and  well-marked  teeth.     1844  KlNGLAKE  Eothen  vi.  93   1 
town   is  on  a  salient  point.     1854  BADHAM  Halicnt.  451 
Large  salient  eyes.     1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  201  T  he 
salient  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs  should  always  be  seen     | 
through  the  drapery.     1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  229  I  he 
salient  physical  features  of  the  spot.     1881  MIVART  Cat  480 
The  Mastoid  is  never  salient. 

b.  Of  immaterial  things,  qualities,  etc. :  Stand-    I 
ing   out  from  the  rest ;    prominent,   conspicuous. 
Often  in  phr.  salient  point  (cf.  3). 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iii.  177  The  great  salient  points  are 
admirably  seized.  1846  GROTE  Greece  I.  xx.  II.  87  His  per- 
sonal ascendancy,  .is  the  salient  feature  in  the  picture.  1862 
STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  viii.  153  Some  few  salient  points  ! 
emerge  full  of  eternal  significance.  1873  SYMONDS  Grit. 
Poets  xii.  401  In  the  midst  of  our  activity  we  have  so  little 
that  is  salient  or  characteristic  in  our  life.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  vii.  §  7.  421  No  salient  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  left  its  trace  on  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries. 
B.  sb.  Fortif.  A  salient  angle  or  part  of  a  work. 
i8z8  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner,  (ed.  2)  209  If  lunettes 
are  constructed  beyond  the  saliants  of  the  bastions  and 
ravelins.  1868  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  III.  l.  216  I  wo 
sides  of  a  triangle  whereof  the  salients  pointed  straight  to 
the  front.  1897  GEN.  H.  PORTER  Campaigning  milk  Grant 
in  Century  Mag.  June  210  The  fort  was  an  enclosed  work, 
and  formed  a  salient  upon  the  enemy's  line. 
Hence  Sa'liently  adv.,  in  a  salient  manner. 
1847-54  in  WEBSTER.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  Introd. 
30  His  name  stands  out  saliently  in  several  events  which 
serve  to  mark  epochs . .  in  English  history.  1870  Contemp. 
Rev.  XVI.  159  They  stand  saliently  in  the  van  of  civilization. 

Saliewe,  variant  of  SALUE. 

Saliferous  (salHeras),  a.  [f.  L.  sal,  sail-  salt 
+  -FERGUS,  pern,  after  F.  salifere.  (Cf.  Kirwan's 
saliniferous.)}  Containing  a  large  proportion  of 
salt :  said  chiefly  of  strata. 

Formerly  used  Geol.  to  define  the  Upper  Trias. 

1828-32  WEBSTER  (citing  EATON).  1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol. 
III.  332  A  saliferous  red  marl.  1833-4  J-  PHILLIPS  Geol.  in 
Encycl. Metrop.  (1845)  VI. 612/2  Saliferous  System  of  Europe. 
1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  1. 65  The  name  s ali/er- 
ous  has  sometimes  been  given  to  this  group  [sc.  the  new  red 
sandstone  series].  1847  H.  MILLER  first  Impr.  x.  181  The 
saliferous  district  of  Cordova.  1879  G.  GLADSTONE  in  Gas- 
sell's  Techn.  Educ.lV.  315/1  The  water  in  percolating  through 
the  saliferous  strata  will  dissolve  out  the  salt. 

Salifiable  (meVSAJUft),  a.  Chem.  [a.  F. 
salifiable,  f.  salifier  to  SALIFY.]  Capable  of  com- 
bining with  an  acid  to  form  a  salt. 

1790  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  150  Acids  may. . 
be  considered  as  truesalifying  principles,  and  the  substances 
with  which  they  unite  to  form  neutral  salts  may  be  called 
salifiable  bases.  1836  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  4)  321  The  sali- 
fiable oxides.  1882  Nature  XXVI.  102  Under  the  proper 
conditions  of  temperature,  moisture,  supply  of  oxygen,  and 
presence  of  salifiable  base. 

t  Sali  ficate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  salificat-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  salificare  to  SALIFY.]  Turned  into  a  salt. 

1657  G.  STARKEY  Helmont's  Vina.  314  A  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  Oyl  will  be  turned  into  a  resinous  gumme,  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  is  salificate. 
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posed  of  saligenine  and  sugar.  1863  Fowues"  Chem.  (ed.  9) 
558  Saligenin  forms  colourless,  nacreous  scales,  freely  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

So  Sali'genol,  Sall'ffenyl  (see  quots.). 

1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  212/2  It  [sc.  salicin]  may  be  split 
up  by  digestion  with  emulsin  or  saliva  into  salicylic  alcohol 
(saligenol,  CvHsOz)  and  glucose.   1897  •&"*  •s'oc-  Lat.tSab- 
genyl,  the  hypothetical  radical  of  Sahgenm. 
'  Saligot  (sarligpt).   Also  7-8  salligot.   [a.  OF. 
saligot]     The  water-chestmit,  Trapa  iiatans. 
'  ' 


Salification  (sa^lifik^-Jan).  [ad.  mod.L.  sa- 
lificatidn-em,  f.  salificare  to  SALIFY.]  Conversion 
into  a  salt ;  the  action  or  condition  of  being  salified. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Contpit.  xix.  765/1  The  liquor  being 
nitrated  and  evapourated  the  salts  run  into  crystals.  Such 
kind  of  salification  succeeds  well  [etc.],  1828-32  in  WEBSTER, 
and  in  recent  Diets. 

Salify  (sje'lifai),  v.  Chem.  Now  rare.  [ad. 
F.  salifier,  ad.  mod.L.  salificare,  f.  L.  sal,  sali- 
salt:  see  -FY.]  intr.  To  form  a  salt. 

1790  [see  SALIFIABLE}. 

Saligenin  (seeli-d^Onin).  Chem.  Also  9  -ine. 
[a.  F.  taHgbwu,  f.  sa/i(cine)  SALICIN  :  see  -GEN 
and  -IN  1.]  A  substance  obtained  in  the  decom- 
position of  salicin  by  dilute  acid. 

i8$2  W.  GREGORY  Org.  Client,  (ed.  3)  147  Salicine  U  com- 


Uuiuhart  (quot.  1653)  uses  '  sallig'ots  '  to  render  F.  tribars 
(said  to  mean  '  ragouts  of  tripe  ),  evidently  because  ot  Cot- 
grave's  '  Tribule,  the  water  Caltrop,  Saligot '. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  Ixxii.  sssTheophrastand  Dioscondes 
haue  described  two  kindes  of  Tribulus,  the  one  of  the  lande . . . 
The  other  of  the  water,  called  Saligot.  1597  GERARDE //«>•&!/ 
M  cclxxxiv.  677  The  leaues  of  Saligot  be  gmen  against  all 
inflammations.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  xxxi,  Gallant 
salligots  with  garlick  [orig.  beaux  tribars  anx  ails].  1666 
J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  Isles  56  The  Potatoe  is  a  root 
much  like  the  Saligots  growing  in  Gardens,  which  are  called 
Topinambous,  or  Jerusalem  Artichokes.  1736  BAILEY  Houscli. 
Diet.  517  Salligot,  or  Water  Caltrop.  1866  TrtOS.  Bat. 

Salimeter  (rfllinftai).  [f.  L.  sal,  salt-  salt  + 
-METER.]  An  instrument  for  determining  the  amount 
of  salt  in  a  solution. 

1866  ATKINSON  tr.  Ganot's  Physics  §  109. 

||  Salina  (sabi'na).  [a.  Sp.  salina :— L.  salina. 
only  in  pi.  saltnx  (sc.  fodlnse),  fern,  of  *salinits 
SALINE.]  A  salt  lake,  pond,  well,  spring,  or  marsh  ; 
a  salt-pan,  salt-works. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1699)  265  A  dry  Salina  or  Salt-pond. 
1748  BROWNRICG  Art  Making  Salt  16  Salinas  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  travellers,  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world.  1829  W.  IRVING  Cony.  Granada  U. 
Ixxxviii.  312  El  Zagal  relinquished  his  right  to  one  half  ot 
the  salinas,  or  saltpits,  of  Maleha.  1879  BEERBOHM  fata- 
gonia  v.  76  We  rode  past  a  long  chain  of  saunas,  which 
glittered  and  sparkled  whilely  in  the  sun. 

Salination    (sselin«l\f»n).    rare~'.      [ad.  L. 

ty]>e  *saliinllia  :  see  SALINE  and  -ATION.]  Salting. 
"1705  GREENHILL  Embalming  59  It  is  not  improbable  the 
Egyptians  might  have  been  accustom'd  to  wash  the  Body 
with  the  same  Pickle  they  us'd  in  the  Salination. 

||  Saliiia'tor.  rare.  [L.  sallnaior,  f.  salina: 
see  SALINA  and  -ATOK.]  A  salter. 

1705  I'hil.  Trans.  XXV.  2107  A  Dissector  or  Anatomist; 
a  Salinator  or  Salter.  1854  BADHAM  Halicnt.  67  note,  1  he 
salt  of  Rome  is  at  present  monopolized  by  one  or  two 
salinalors,  who  farm  it  from  Government. 

Saline  (s^'bin,  sabi'n),  a.  and  st.  [ad.  L. 
*sallmis,  f.  sal  salt :  see  -INE  I.  Cf.  F.  salin,  km. 
-ine  (i  7th  c.),  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  salint.}  A.  adj. 

1.  t  Composed  of  salt  (ofc.)  ;  of  the  nature  of 
salt ;  having  salt  as  a  preponderating  constituent. 


uc  reckoned  all  tnose  tnat  arecaicineu  ur  UUMH  in  me  *  n*.. 
1802  PLAYFAIR  lllustr.  Hutton.  Theory  ifn  The  water  would 
gain  admission  to  the  saline  strata.  1832  DE  LA  BECHE  Geol. 
Man.  (ed.  2)  21  The  saline  contents  of  sea- water.  1878 
HUXLEY  fhysiogr.  124  The  river  contains  less  saline  matter. 

b.  Of  natural  waters,  springs,  lakes,  etc. :  Im- 
pregnated with  salt  or  salts. 

1805  W.  SAUNDEKS  Min.  Waters  230  A  valuable  property 
which  this  water  possesses  in  common  with  the  other  bitter 
saline  waters.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xlix.  IV.  499 
Brackish  waters  and  saline  marshes.  1862  MERIVALE  Rom. 
Emp.  liii.  VII.  240  note  2,  Mehadia,  long  celebrated  for  its 
saline  baths.  1872  JENKINSON  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1879)  265 
Medicinal  springs,  saline  and  sulphurous. 
U  c.  loosely  used  for  SALT  a.1  2. 

1812  CRABBE  Tales  vii.  21  With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where 
never  lean  Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen. 

3.  Like  that  of  salt ;  like  salt ;  salty. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  P  144  The  acid  saline  vitriolated 
qualities  of  wine,  vineger  or  juice  of  Limons.  1732  ARBUTH. 
NOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments,  etc.  270  By  this  saline 
Quality,  the  Juices  of  Shell-Fish,  .are  diuretick.  1774  J. 
BRYANT  Mythol.  I.  33  The  fountain  at  Selinus  in  Sicily  was 
of  bitter  saline  taste.  1857  G.  Bird's  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5.) 
78  The . . saline  taste  of  nitre.  1873  DARWIN  InutttV.  PI.  vm. 
178  The  solution  was  sufficiently  strong  to  taste  saline. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  chemical  salts ;   of  the 
nature  of  a  salt. 

1771  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  70/1  The  chemists  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  produce  a  saline  substance  by  combining  earth 
and  water  together.  1790  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem. 
167  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  these  supposable 
saline  combinations  [z':z.  neutral  salts]  are  not  capable  of 
being  formed.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1085  A  few  have  rashly 
offered  to  cut  the  knot,  by  excluding  from  the  saline  family, 
chloride  of  sodium,  the  patriarch  of  the  whole.  1863  Fmonef 
Client,  (ed.  9)  269  The  great  resemblance  in  propernes  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  saline  compounds,  the  haloid  and 
oxy-salts.  1881  WILLIAMSON  in  Nature  No.  618.  414  W^en 
a  constitution,  similar  to  that  attributed  to  salts,  was  ima- 
gined for  other  compounds  not  saline  in  their  character. 

5.  Of  medicines:   Consisting  of  or  based  upon 
salts  of  the  alkaline  metals  or  magnesium. 

1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  681  Saline  Mixture. 
Dissolve  a  drachm  of  the  salt  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water.  1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  32  The  use  of  saline 

..i  ;.-..,        *ft>WC  HOICTVIU/F  TltrnwH.  Prnft.  /I'ffff.  2JI   Saline 


SALIBETIN. 

6.  Of  plants,  f  animals  :  Growing  in  or  inhabiting 
salt  plains  or  marshes. 

1802  SHAW  Zool.  III.  119  Saline  Frog.  Rana  Salsa... It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  salt  marshes  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 
1866  Chamb.  Encycl.  VIII.  441/1  Saline  Plants  are  those 
which  require  for  their  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  chloride  of  sodium.,  and  other  salts. 
B.  sb. 

1.  =  SALINA. 

c  1450  Godstow  Keg.  669  One  salyne  that  is  called  a  salte 
pitte.  1533  BELLENDEN  Lny  l.  xiv.  (S.T.S.)  I.  79  He  biggit 
als  In  t>e  mouth  of  tyber  be  ciete  callit  hostia,  And  mony 
Salynis  war  edifyt  about  be  samyn.  1589  M.PHILLIPS  in 
Hakluyt  Voy.  568  We  came  to  the  North  side  of  the  riuer  of 
Panuco,  where  the  Spanyards  haue  certaine  Salines.  1748 
BROWNRIGG  Art  Making  Salt  isThe  learned  Doctor  Shaw 
hath  given  us  the  most  accurate  description  of  several  of 
these  salines  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  1808  ASHE  />«?'. 
III.  3  It  [sc.  Salt  River]  received  its  name  from  the  number 
of  salines  on  its  banks  which  impregnate  its  waters.  1888 
Harpers  Mag.  Apr.  739  Its  highest  ridges  do  not  rise  more 
than  the  height  of  a  man  above  the  salines  on  either  side. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1662  MERRETT  tr.  Nerfs  Art  of  Glass  cxvn.  173  Saline  of 
the  Levant.  1674  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  Saline  of  the 
Levant,  is  a  salt  extracted  from  the  froth  of  the  Sea,  coagu- 
lated through  the  extreme  heat  of  the  Countrey.  1850 
OGILVIE,  Sa//»«,.. potash  before  it  is  calcined.  1860  WOR- 
CESTER (citing  LOUDON),  Saline,  a  dry  saline,  reddish  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  the  ashes  of  potato  leaves,  etc.  1895 
Funk's  Standard  Diet.,  Saliit,  the  residue  obtained  from 
the  evaporation  or  calcination  of  vinasse. 

3.  A  saline  purge  (see  A.  5). 

1875  B.  MEADOWS  din.  Obsen:  71  Acids  and  alkalies, 
quinine  and  colchicum,  rhubarb  and  salines,  all  kinds  _of 
remedies  were  useless.     1883  THO.MSON  &  STEELE  Diet. 
Domestic  Med.  ff  Surf.  (ed.  17)  520/1  Pyretic  saline.     1899 
Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  656  Free  purgation  with  salines 
will  often,  as  in  eczema,  alleviate  the  itching. 

Salineness.  rare.     [-NESS.]     Salinity. 

1674  R.  GODFREY  Inj.  t,  At.  Physic  59  It  having,  .lost  its 
salineness,  and  its  vitality.  1757  tr.  Henckel's  Pyritol.  357 
A  vitriolic  salineness. 

t  Saliner.  Ot>s.  [a.  OF.  salinier,  ad.  late  L. 
salindrius,  f.  L.  salina  SALINA.]  A  salt-maker. 

1543  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII  (1849)  IX.  260  The  saliners  do 
gyve  out  of  hande  15000  muys  of  salt  to  be  delivred  [etc.]. 

Saliniferous  (saelini-feras),  a.  rare,  [irreg.  f. 
L.  *salin-ns  SALINE  +  -FERGUS.]  Saliferous. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  £ss.  389  The  saliniferous  hill  Konigs- 
horn  in  Westphalia,  consists  of  marly  limestone. 

Saliniform  (sali-nif^m),  a.  [irreg.  f.  L.  *sa- 
lln-us  SALINE  +  -FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  salt. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  399  Most  metals,  .are  found  in 
four  states,  native,  sulphurated,  calciform,  or  salimform. 

Salinitrous  (sEC'linsitras),  a.  [f.  L.  sal,  soli- 
salt  -r  NITUE  -t-  -ous.  Cf.  SALITHOSE,  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  nitre. 

1731  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Salinitrous,  compounded  with  salt 
or  salt-petre.  1901  Westm.  Gas.  5  Oct.  7/2  The  salmltrous 
districts. 

Salinity  (sali-mti).  [f.  SALINE  +  -ITY.  Cf. 
F.  saliniti.]  The  quality  of  being  saline ;  saltness. 

1658  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1694)  181  The  Salinity  of 
the  Ocean.  1869  Sci.  Opinion  14  Apr.  445/2  We  want  in- 
formation . .  as  to  the  degree  of  salinity  . .  of  the  water  at 
different  levels.  1883  Chamb.  Jrnl.  332  Deeper  down  [in 
the  Dead  Sea]  the  salinity  amounts  to  saturation. 

Salino-  (sabi-no),  used  as  combining  form  of 
SALINE,  in  the  sense  '  consisting  of  salt  (and  ...)', 
as  salino-sulphureous,  -terrene,  terreous  adjs. 

1674  Phil.  Trans.  IX.  69  An  Acid  Salino-sulphureous 
steam,  a  1691  BOYLE  Hist.  A  ir  (1692)  4QSalino-sulphureous 
spirits.  1744  PARSONS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  iguole,  The 
salino-sulphureous  Particles  of  the  Blood.  1800  tr.  l-a- 
rrangc's  Client.  I.  357  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
action  of  salinoterreous  matters  on  arsenic.  1828-32  WEB- 
STER, Salino-terrene,  denoting  a  compound  of  salt  and  earth. 

Salinometer  (sseluvrattai).  [f.  SALINE  + 
-(O)METER.]  An  apparatus  or  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  salinity  of  water,  esf.  one  for  in- 
dicating the  density  of  brine  in  marine  boilers. 

rtiiMech.  Mag.  XL,  34  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell's  Salinometer. 

1876  Catal.  Set  App.  S.  Kens.  97-     '884  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meclt.  Suppl.,  Salinometer1  an  instrument  for  testing  the 
strength  of  a  brine  or  salt  pickle. 

t  Sali-nous,  a.  Olts.  [f.  L.  *sallnus  SALINE  + 
-ous.]  Saline,  salty. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  i.  50  Saiinous  spirits, 
concretive  juyces,  and  causes  circumjacent.  1669  W.  SIMP- 
SON Hydrol.  Chyin.  327  Spaws  of  different  sorts,  as;  vitriolme, 
aluminous,  nitrous,  saiinous.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot  s 
Traa.  n.  119  Rain-water,,  .incorporating  with  that  Saiinous 
Earth,  produces  a  Salt,  that  works  out  of  the  Surface  of  it. 

Salipyrin  (seiilipaio-rin).  [f.  SALI(CYLIC)  + 
(ANTI)PYHIN.]  Salicylate  of  antipyrin. 

1892  A.  H.  ALLEN  Comm.  Org.  Anal.  (ed.  z)  III.  n.  37  Sa. 
licyiate  of  antipyrine  has  been  employed  with  favourable 
results  in  medicine  under  the  name  of '  salipyrin  '. 

Saliretin  (saelin -tin).  Chem.  [zA.F.sa/irdtiiie 
(Piria),  f.  SALI(CIN)  +  Or.  ^rivr,  RESIN.]  A  re- 
sinous substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids  on  saligenin. 

1840  Turner's  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  6)  in.  861  The  white 
precipitate  obtained,  when  salicine  is  boiled  in  dilute  muria- 
tic or  sulphuric  acid  is  saliretine.  1853  Phartncic.  Jrtil. 
XIII.  88  Saliretin  is  isomeric  with  hydruret  of  benzoyle. 

Salit,  variant  pa.  t.  SALUE  v.  06s. 

Salite,  variant  of  SAHLITE. 


SALITED. 
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SALLET. 


Salited,  ///.  a.  ?O6s.  [f.  ~L.salit-ust  pa.  pple. 
of  saln't  to  salt  +  -El> *.]  Impregnated  with  salt. 

1784  CULLEN  tr.  Bergman's  Phys.  fy  Client,  Ess.  I.  443 
Sauted  magnesia  dissolves  in  spirit  of  wine.  1796  KIRWAN 
Elgin.  Mitt.  (ed.  2)  II.  438  Salited  Arsenic  may  also  be  pre- 
cipitated in  its  Metallic  form  by  Zinc. 

t  Sali'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  salition-emt  n. 
of  action  f.  salire  to  leap.]  Leaping. 

a  i68a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Co»un..pl.  Bks,  \Vks-  1835  IV.  393 
What  kind  of  motion  natation  or  swimming  is,.. whether 
not  compounded  of  a  kind  of  salition,  and  volation. 

S  a  lit  re  (see'litai).  [a.  Sp.  salitre  saltpetre  : 
see  SAL-NITKE.]  Sodium  nitrate. 

1884  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  9  Nov.  4/2  The  Committee  of 
the  Combination  of  Salitre  Elaborators.  1895  Funk's 
Standard  Diet.)  Salitert  soda  niter. 

Salitrose  (sge'litr?«s),  a.  [ad.  Sp.  salitroso,  f. 
salitre  (see  prec.).]  Containing  saltpetre. 

1845  FORD  Hamibk.  Spain  n.  559  Roads.. clouded  in  a 
salitrose  dust.  1848  Blackiv.  Mag.  LXIII.  726  The  Bayou 
Salade  especially,  owing  to  the  salitrose  nature  of  the  soil 
and  springs,  is  the  favourite  resort. 

So  Salitrous  (sse'litrss)  a. 

i897GADO\v  In  North.  Spain  77  A  spring  of  salitrous  water. 

tSa'liture.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  salitura* 
f,  salire  to  salt  (see  SALITED).]  Salting,  pickling. 

1657  TOMLINSOS  Renous  Disp.  87  As  Saliture  and  l-'arture 
rather  seem  to  appertain  to  a  Cooks  [shupj.  1657  Physical 
Diet.,  Salttnre,  the  art  of  salting  or  seasoning  any  meats. 

Saliva  (sabi-va).  [a.  L.  saliva.']  Spittle  ;  the 
mixed  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  and  of  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  mouth,  a  colourless  liquid, 
having  normally  an  alkaline  reaction,  which  mixes 
with  the  food  in  mastication. 

1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat,  iv.  vii.  333  Not  meeting 
with  that  disturbance  from  the  .SW/m  as  in  the  former  work. 
1748  tr.  I'cgetins'  Distemp.  Horses  172  He  will.. pour  out 
a  great  deal  of  Saliva,  and  his  Gums  will  swell.  1847-9 
Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  i.  415/2  The  presence  of  food  in  the 
mouth  caused  a  rapid  flow  of  saliva.  1877  FOSTLK  Physiol. 
u.  1.  158  Saliva  contains  but  few  solids. 

trans/.  1818  KIRUY  &  Sf.Etttomol.  xxi.  (ed.  2)11.  247  The 
carrion-beetles,  .defile  us.. with  brown  fetid  saliva. 

attrib.  1826  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  xl.  IV.  i  ro  The  usual 
saliva- reservoirs.  Ibid,  xti.  125  The  most  usual  number  of 
the  saliva-secretors  is  two.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,Saliva- 
puinp  (Dentistry),  a  device  to  remove  the  saliva  from  the 
mouth  during  dental  operations. 

Saliva!  (saloi-val),  a.  and  sb.  Now  rare.  [ad. 
mod.L.  saltval'iS)  f.  L.  saliva  :  see  prec.  and  -AL. 
Cf.  OK.  saliva!.']  A.  adj.  =  SALIVARY. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xvi.  (1686)  116  Salival 
conduits  and  passages.  1662  H.  STUB  at:  Ind.  Nectar  \\\.  34 
That  salival  ferment  in  the  mouth  which  inchoates  diges- 
tion. 1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  iv.  xi.  195  To  afford  that 
noble  digestive  salival  Liquor  to  be  mixed  with  the  Food 
in  Mastication.  1740  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  441  The  Vessels 
called  salival  Ducts  by  Coschivitzius.  1826  KIKBY  &  SP. 
Entomol.  xli.  IV.  124  He  suspects  that  they  may  be  salival 
vessels.  1881  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Free-Lance  I.  iii.  81 
The  salival  froth  dropping  from  the  jaws  of  a  bloodhound. 
f  B.  sb.  pL  The  salivary  glands.  Obs. 

1676  WISEMAN  Ckirurg.  Treat,  iv.  viii.  334  Ranula  is  a 
soft  Swelling  possessing  those  Salivalls  under  the  Tongue. 

Salivan  (sabi-van),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  SALIVA  + 
-AN.]  =  SALIVARY  2. 

1882  Proc.  Zool,  Soc.  14  Nov.  632  The.  .salivan  secretion. 

Sail  van  t  (sse'livant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  salt- 
vant-ent)  pres.  pple.  of  salivary  f.  saliva  SALIVA. 
Cf.  F.  saiivant.\  a.  adj.  Promoting  salivation  ; 
sialagogic.  b.  sb.  A  sialagogue. 


1646  WORCESTER  tciting  Caldwell),  Salivant^  «.,  a  pro- 
moting salivation.  1857  DUNGLISON  Diet.  Mcd. 

t  Saliva  rious,  a.  Obs.~*  [f.  L.  salivan-tts 
SALIVARY  +  -ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Satii'iirt'oits,  clammy  and  thick 
like  spettle. 

Salivary  (ssrlivari),  a.  [ad.  L.  salivdri-ttsj 
f.  saliva  :  see  SALIVA  and  -AKY.] 

1.  Secreting  or  conveying  saliva. 

The  salivary  glands  in  man  are  the  parotid,  submaxillary, 
and  sublingual. 

1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  37,  2/1  The  Salivary  Glands. 
1793  BEDDOKS  Consumption  142  Some  persons  whose  skin 
is  no  sooner  touched  with  quicksilver  ointment  than  it  is 
felt  in  the  salivary  glands.     1851  WOODWARD  Mollmca  30 
The  encephalous  mollusks  are  always  furnished  with  well- 
developed  salivary  glands.      1852  /•'rastr's  JAi^r.  XLVI. 
162  That,  .mutton,  .moved    my  salivary   apparatus.     1880 
GUXTHBB  Fishes  124  Salivary  glands.. are  aosent  in  fishes. 

2.  Consisting  of  saliva, 

1841  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Klngd.  562  The  auxiliary  secre- 
tions subservient  to  digestion . .  arc  the  Salivary,  the  Hepatic, 
and  the  Pancreatic.  1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  «y 
Nose  \.  116  The  salivary  secretion  cannot  be  swallowed. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  existing  in  the  saliva  or  sali- 
vary glands. 

1807  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Surg.  n.  v.  228  A  salivary 
fistula  is  an  opening  on  the  cheek,  from  which  saliva 
escapes.  1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Ghent.  II.  473 
In  man  salivary  calculi  are  of  rare  occurrence,  but  the  forma- 
tion of  tartar  on  the  teeth  is  continually  observed.  1872  T. 
BKYANT  Pract.  Surg.  457  In  salivary  fistula,  the  salivary 
duct  must  find  a  natural  outlet  before  its  unnatural  orifice 
can  be  expected  to  close. 

tSa-livate,  a.  Obs.  rar*-\  [f.  SALIVA  +  -ATE  *.] 
=  SALIVARY  i. 

1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Ex  temp.  181  It  \sc.  the  gargle] 

. .  helps . .  the  laxity  of  the  salivate  Glands, 


Salivate  (sarliv^'t).  v.  [f.  L.  sallvat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  saliva  re,  f.  saliva  SALIVA.] 

1.  trans.    To  produce   an   unusual   secretion    of 
saliva  in  (a  person),  generally  by  the  use  of  mercury ; 
to  produce  ptyalism  in. 

1669  Phil.  Trans,  IV.  1050,  I  designe  to  salivate  her,  in 
hopes  to  correct  that  vitious  ferment.  1720  BECKET  ibid. 
XXXI.  109  Any  Proof,  .that  Persons  had  been  Salivated 
in  their  Leprosy.  1827  J.  W.  CHOKER  in  C.  Papers  7  Aug. 
(1884)  I.  380  He  gave  Mr.  Qanning]  so  much  [mercury] 
that  he  actually  salivated  him.  1879  KIIORY  Princ.  Mcd.  4 
Quinine  salivates  a  few. 

absol.  i7o8J.  KEILL^W////.  Secretion  63  Why  does  Mercury 
salivate,  or  Nitre  force  Urine?  1845  P.  H.  LATHAM /.«:/. 
Ctin.  Mtd.  I.  xiii.  266  Even  within  this  lime  mercury  must 
be  made  to  salivate,  if  mercury  is  made  to  cure. 

2.  intr.  a.  To  secrete  or  discharge  saliva,      b. 
To  secrete  saliva  in  excess  under  the  influence  of 
sialagogues. 

1681  tr.  Willis*  Ron.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Salivate t  to  spit. 
1706  PHILLITS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Salivate,  to  gather  or  make 
Spittle.  1725  HUXHAM  in  Phil  Trans.  XXXIII.  381  Two 
adult  Persons, ..  who  neither  salivated,  nor  purged,  except 
when  some  lenient  Cntharticks  were  given  them.  1737 
BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1749)  152  Horses  easilier  salivate 
than  Men.  1829  SIR  R.  CHRIS  i  ISDN  Treat.  Poisons  xiii. 
(1832)  369  She  immediately  began  to  complain  of  soreness 
of  the  mouth,  salivated  profusely,  and  even  put  on  the  ex- 
pression of  countenance  of  a  salival  Ing  person.  1832  Blackiu. 
Mag.  XXXI.  843  He  [sc.  an  American]  salivates  for  some 
threescore  years,.. and  is  gathered  to  bib  fathers,  to  spit  no 
more. 

Hence  Salivating  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1657  G.  STARKEY  Hclmonfs  I'tnd.  101  As  the  Devil  Is 
fabled  not  able  to  hide  tiis  cloven  foot,  so  Mercury  will  .still 
be  betraying  its. .salivating  quality.  16^6  Wist:  M  AN  Chirurg. 
Treat.,  Lnes  Ven.  8  The  methods  of  .Salivating  are  divers, 
hut  all  by  Mercury.  1694  SALMON  Bates  Dispcns.  51  ?/2 
It  is  more  gentle  than  Turpethum  Mi  tie  rale,  or  any  other 
salivating  Precipitate.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Salivation, 
A . .  French  Physician,  M.  Chicoyneau, .  .has  lately  done  some 
Discredit  to  the  Practice  of  Salivating.  1829  (.->ee  2  above]. 

Salivation  (sseliv#'jan).  [a.  K  salivation  or 
its  source  late  L.  salivdtio^  n.  of  action  f.  salivan  to 
SALIVATE.]  Secretion  or  discharge  of  saliva : 
esp.  the  production  of  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva 
by  administering  mercury. 

1598  T.  BASTARD  Chrestoleros  (1880)  10  Phisition  Minis 
talkes  of  saliuation.  1686  WOOD  Lift  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  202 
Whore  houses  increase,  surgeons  have  work,  and  great 
salivation  used.  1733  CHEYNK  Eng.  Malady  n.  ii.  §  4  (1734) 
127  Salivation  by  the  internal  Exhibition  of  Mercurials 
only,  seldom  succeeds.  1764  REID  Inquiry  vi.  §  17  [He] 
having  been  blind  for  some  years  of  a  gutta  sercna,  was 
restored  to  sight  by  salivation.  1801  Med.  Jrnl,  V.  570 
Salivation,  a  symptom  that  is  often  remarked  at  the  period 
of  teething.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xvi.  192 
His  mouth  was  still  sore  in  consequence  of  severe  mercurial 
salivation.  1877  ROBERTS  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  157 
Caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  administration  of  narcotics, 
should  there  be  much  bronchial  catarrh  or  salivation. 
b.  with  a  and  //.  Now  Obs.  or  rare. 

1700  T.  BROWN  Aumsem.  Ser.  $•  Com.  viii.  Wks.  1709  III. 
74  As  if  they  were  all  clapt,  and  under  a  Salivation  for  the 
cure  on'L  1746  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  25  Apr.,  Lord 
Elchowas  in  a  salivation.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (1822) 
III.  310  She  had  lost  her  hair  and  teeth  in  a  salivation  !  1831 
J.  DAVIES  A/a//.  Mat.  Med.  23  An  old  woman,  .was  affected 
with  a  considerable  salivation  every  time  she  made  use  of 
opium. 

t  C.  concr.  Saliva  or  an  excretion  resembling  it. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  413  The  noysome  saliuation  or 
spittle  of  the  Aspis  called  Ptyas.  167?  PLOT  Oxjbrdsh,  107 
Engendered  from  the  salivation  and  slime  of  snakes. 

t  Salivative,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  salivat-,  ppl.  stem 
otsatMrt  to  SALIVATE  +  -IVE.]  Causing  a  flow 
of  saliva ;  salivant. 

16570.  STARKEY  Helmonfs  Vittd.  To  Rdr.,  I  have.. re- 
jected all  Mercurial  and  Antimonial  Medicaments,  whether 
Vomitive,  Purgative  or  Salivative. 

Salivat  or.  rare  —  1,  [f.  SALIVATE  v. :  see 
-ATOB.]  One  who  uses  sialagogues. 

1834  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  661  The  salivators.  .have 
not  been  more  successful  than  other  practitioners. 

Saliva  tory,  a.  rare.  [f.  late  L.  saliviit- 
(see  SALIVATE  v.}  +  -OBY.]  =  SALIVARY. 

1699  Ph il.  Trans.  XXI.  241  Salivatory  glands. 

t  Salrvous,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  saltvostts  or  F. 
salivcitx,  f.  saliva  SALIVA  :  see  -ous.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  saliva  ;  of  the  nature  of  saliva. 
1567  MAPLET  6V,  Forest  62  This  last  being  kept  awhile  in 

the  mouth  dryeth  vp  the  tongue  and  saliuous  humor.  1658 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iiL  150  After  a  fuller  mastica- 
tion, and  salivous  mixture.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  A> 
Min.  285  Their  [sc.  snails']  salivous  mucus  which  they  vomit 
out  when  pricked.  1676  WISEMAN  C/tirurg:  Treat,  iv.  vii. 
333  An  Elongation  of  the  Vvnla  through  the  abundance  of 
salivous  Humour  flowing  upon  it. 

2.  Using  spittle  (in  baptism). 

1813  MOORE  Post-bag  iv.  67  Let  no  one  tell  us  To  free 
such  sad  salivous  fellows— No— no— the  man  baptized  with 
spittle  Hath  no  truth  in  him. 

Sail,  obs.  form  of  SOUL,  and  SHALL  v. 

Sallad(e,  obs.  forms  of  SALAD,  SALLET. 

II  Salle  (sal).  See  also  SALK  sd.3  [Fr. ;  of  Teut. 
origin  :  cf.  SALE  st>.1] 

1.  A  hall,  room.  rare.  (Only  with  reference  to 
foreign  countries.) 

1819  BYRON  £?/.  31  Dec.,  in  Moore  Life  (1839)  432/1  Music, 
dancing,  and  play,  all  in  the  same  salle.  1853  C.  BROME 
Villettt  xx,  A  knowledge  not  merely  confined  to  its  open 


streets,  but  penetrating  to  all  its  galleries,  salles,  and 
cabinets. 

2.  In  Fr.  combinations.  Salle-a-raauger  (sala- 
man££),  a  dining-hall,  dining  room.  Salle  d'at- 
tente  [saldatant),  a  waiting-room  (at  a  station). 

1762  STERNE  Let.  14  Aug.,  The  house  consists  of  a  good 
siillc  a  manger  above  stairs  [etc.].  1862  THACKERAY  Philip 
II.  ix.  201  At  a  pretty  early  hour  the  various  occupants  of 
the  crib  at  the  Rue  Poussin  used  to  appear  in  the  dinjy 
Httle  salle-a-manger,  and  partake  of  the  breakfast  there 

frovided.  1879  FKOUDK  in  Frasers  Mag.  Nov.  XX.  624 
t  was  a  large  barely  furnished  apartment  like  the  s<illc 
d'attenfe  at  the  Northern  Railway  Station  at  Paris.  1882 
SALA  Awcr.  Kez-is.  (1883)  I.  vii.  in  Without  any  crowding 
..we  passed  from  the  salU  d*  at  tent  e  to  the  platform.  1887 
RUSKIN  Przeteritu  II.  172  James  Forbes  and  his  wife  were 
with  us  in  the  otherwise  un tenanted  Siitfe-a- manger. 

Sallee-iuail  (sse'l/niKn^.  Also  Sally-man, 
[f.  bailee,  the  name  of  a  Moroccan  seaport  formerly 
of  piratical  repute.] 

1.  A  Moorish  pirate-ship.     Obs.  cxc.  Hist.     So 
also  Sallee  rover. 

1637  J.  DL-NTON  Jml.  Sally  Fleet  Ep.  Ded.,  Being  sent 
out  Master  and  Pilote  in  a  Sallyman  of  warre,  with  twenty- 
one  M  cores  and  five  Flemish  rennagadoes,  unto  the  coast 
of  England  to  take  Christians.  1686  J.  DCNTOS  Lett.  fr. 
New-Eng.  (1867)  29  One  of  the  Seamen  having  descry'd  to 
the  S.W.  a  ship  which  he  took  for  a  Sally-Man.  Ibid.  30 
This  Supposed  Sally-Rover  prov'd  nothing  else  but  a  Vir- 
ginia Merchant-Man.  1698  T.  FKOGER  I'oy.  2  On  tlie  gth 
we  had  a  Mght  of  another  Vessel,  ..bhe  ^eem'd  to  be  a  Sally- 
man,  and  might  carry  about  30  pieces  of  cannon.  1734 
E.\  tracts  Rtc.  Convent,  liurghs  Scotl.  (1885)  V.  593  A  ship- 
master  in  Uoncss  and  his  crew  who  were  taken  by  a  Salc<j 
Rover  and  are  now  at  Al.^eirs.  1754  Jackson's  O.r/.  JrnL 
24  Aug.,  A  Sallee  man,  which  cruizes  from  Cape  Kon  to  the 
I.-le  of  Ualeta.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  II.  ,\ii.  235  A 
Sallee  rover  gave  chace  to  our  ship. 

2.  A  marine  hydrozoan,  Velellatntlgaris. 

It  floats  on  the  sea  with  its  vertical  cre^t  acting  as  a  sail. 

1756  P.  BROWSE  Jamaica  387  The  Sally  Man.  This  in- 
sect is  more  firm  and  opake  than  either  of  the  foregoing. 
1860  (».  KENNEIT  Gatherings  Naturalist  Austral.  54  Vel- 
Icia  Urnbosa^  or  Sallyman,  is  abundant.  1863  WOOD  Illnstr. 
Nat.  Hist.  III.  739  A  remarkable  creature  called  by  the 
popular  name  of. Malice  Man,  sometimes  corrupted  in  nautical 
fashion  into  tallyman, 

Sallender  (sai'lendai).  Now  only  //.  Forms  : 
6-7  selander,  7sellander,  selleuder,  sallander, 
8  solander ;  8  selenders,  8-9  sallenders.  [Ot 
obscure  origin  :  in  F.  solandre  (1664  in  Ilatz.- 
Darm.).]  A  dry  scab  affecting  the  hock  of  a  horse. 

1523  FITZHEKU.  Husb.  §  95  A  selander  is  in  the  bendyngc 
of  the  legge  behynde.  1607  MARKMAM  Caval.  vii.  (1617!  79 
A  Mallander  is  u  drie  scabbe  \pon  tlie  bought  of  the  fore 
k-g  :  and  the  Sellanders  vpon  the  hinder.  1639  T.  UE  OKAY 
Ccmpl.  Horsem.  6  No  way  subject  to  main-e,  mallender, 
selleuder.  1685  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2092/4  Stolen..,  a  large 
strong  grey  Gelding, . .  hath  a  small  Sallandtr.  1725  BKAULKY 
Fam.  Diet.  \\.  s.  v.  Malcndcrs,  Others  alledge,  that  what 
cures  the  Scratches  will  cure  both  the  Malenders  and  Selen- 
ders. 1831  YOUATT  Horse  273  In  the  inside  of  the  hock. . 
there  is  sometimes  a  scurfy  eruption  called  mallenders  in 
the  fore  leg,  and  sallenders  in  the  hind  leg.  1884  Sat.  Kit: 
5  July  27/2  It  is  a  breach  of  a  warranty  of  soundness  if  the 
warranted  horse  suffers  from,, sallenders. 

Sallendine,  obs.  form  of  CELANDINE. 

Sailer,  obs.  f.  SOLLAK  Alin,,  platform. 

Sallery,  obs.  form  of  CELERY,  SALARY. 

Sallet  tsse-ltit),  Salade  (sala'd).  Antiq.  Forms : 
5-8  sallot,  5-6  salett(e,  salet  (also  8-9  an/t.^, 
Sc.  sellat,  -et,  (5  salectte,  salate),  6  sallett(e, 
(-att),  6-7  sallatfe,  7  sallad(e,  5-7,  9  ar<k. 
salad(e.  [a,  F.  salade,  ad.  Sp.  cclada  or  It.  c 
believed  to  represent  lu.avlata  (sc.  cassis 
(a  helmet)  ornamented  with  engraving.  Cf.  MDu. 
saladcy  sallade>  salla. 

The  L.  adj.  has  not  been  found  in  this  elliptical  use.  Cf. 
'loricx  galeaeque  aeneu;,  ca;latae  opere  Corinthio'  (Cicero).] 

1.  In  mediteval  armour,  a  light  globular  head- 
piece, either  with  or  without  a  vizor,  and  without 
a  crest,  the  lower  part  curving  outwards  behind. 

c  1440  /f«^r.  Conq,  Irel.  iv.  n  (MS.  Raw],),  Ham-Selfe  wel 
wepenyd  with  haubergeons,  and  bryght  Salletis  and  sheldys. 
1465  MARC.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  189  Imprimis,  a  peyr 
brygandyrs,  a  salet,  a  boresper  (etc.].  1480  CAXTON  Chron. 
Eng.  cclv.  (1482)  331  He  tuke  syr  vmfreys  salade  and  liU 
brigantyns.  .and  also  his  gylt  spores  and  arayd  hym  lyke  a 
lord.  ^'537  '1  hersytcs  55,  I  wolde  have  a  sailet  to  were  on 
my  hed,  \Vhiche  under  my  chyn  with  a  thonge  red  Bucketed 
shall  be.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  I'oy.  jv. 
.\.\  viii.  146  b,  On  their  heads  [they]  hadde  sallets  of  leather. 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Vft  iv.  x.  9  I\lany  a  time  but  for  a  Sallet, 
my  braine-pan  had  bene  cleft  with  a  brown  Bill.  1594  R. 
ASHLKY  tr.  Loys  fe  Roy  ii3b,  The  men  that  were  heauily 
armed  had  a  salade,  which  couered  their  head,  and  came 
downe  as  far  as  their  shoulders,  a  1600  Floddait  F.  ii. 
(1664)  12  Some  of  a  share  can  shortly  make  A  sallate  for  to 
save  his  pate.  1786  GROSE  Ane,  Armour  n  The  Salade, 
Salet,  or  Celale.  Father  Daniel  defines  a  Salet  to  be  a  sort 
oflight  casque,  without  a  crest,  sometimes  having  a  visor, 
and  being  sometimes  without  one.  18*4  MEYKICK  Ant. 
Armour  III.  Gloss.,  Sa/£ff,..a.  light  head  piece  sometimes 
worn  by  the  cavalry,  but  generally  by  the  infantry  and 
archers.  It.. was  generally  a  steel  cap  greatly  resembling 
the  mon'an.  1844  JAMKS  Agituourt  II.  v.  109  He  caused 
his  archers  to  put  on  the  cuirasses  and  salades.  1888 
STEVENSON  Block  Arrow  4  Armed  with  sword  and  spear, 
a  steel  salet  on  his  head,  a  leather  jack  upon  his  body. 
b.  jocularly  referred  to  as  a  measure  for  wine. 

1600  Htvwpou  ist  Pt.  Edw.  /K(i6i3)  C  i,  Make  a  pro- 
clamation.. That..  Sacke  be  sold  by  the  Sallet. 


SALLIABLE. 


54 


SALLY. 


to.  transf.  Headpiece,  head,  nonce-use. 

1652  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Herodian  56  When  Wine  was  got 
into  his  drunken  Sallat. 

f  2.  Some  kind  of  iron  vessel.   Obs. 

1472-3  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  51/2  With  fyere  brought  with 
theym  in  a  Salette  thider.  1507-8  .-I  or.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  IV.  101  Item,  for  ane  sellat  to  mak  gwn  powdir  vij  s. 
1582  HESTER  Seer.  Phiorav.  m.  cxvi.  141  Sette  the  same 
potte  in  a  Sallette  of  Iron,  and  lute  them  close  together. 

Hence  f  Sa'letted  a.,  wearing  a  sallet. 

1453  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  282  An  hundred  of 
goode-men.  .  with  bowes  &  arowes,  Jakked&  saletted.  1461 
J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  36  The  peple  was  jakkyd  and 
saletted,  and  riottously  disposed. 

Sallet,  Sallfe,  obs.  forms  of  SALAD,  SALVE. 

tSa'lliable,  a.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  SALLY  v.-  \- 
-ABLE.]  Suitable  for  making  a  sally. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  iv.  i.  98  It  is  alwayes  impor- 
tant for  him  to  know  the  wayes.  .most  salliable  for  the  soul- 
diers.  .out  of  the  campe. 

Sallibube,  obs.  variant  of  SILLABUB. 
t  Sallier  l.  Obs.-*    In  5  salyare.   [f.  SALLY 
z».1  +  -ER  !.]     A  dancer. 
r  1440  Pmntf,  Pan1.  441/1  Salyare,  saltatot\  saltatrix, 

Sallier-  (sae'Iisi).  rare.  [f.  SALLY  ZJ.--H  -Eit1.] 
One  who  takes  part  in  a  sally. 

1685  TKAVKSTIN  Siege  Nwhcttsel  10  The  Salliers  were 
obliged,  without  anymore  effect,  to  retire.  1848  Amn  Trag. 
Wold  n.  x.  Poet.  Wks.  39  Dunley  with  a  party  of  salliers  is 
fighting  outside  one  of  the  open  gates. 

Sallow  (sarbu),  sb.  Forms:  a.  I  sealh,  (seal, 
salh,  salch)  ;  /3.  4-5  salwe,  (4  salew,  salugh), 
5-6  salgh^e,  salow\e,  (5  salwhe,  6  sallowe, 
sallo,  7  salloo),  4-  sallow;  -y.  [i  sails-],  3  selihe, 
salyhe,  5-6  saly,  6  salye,  6,  9  salley,  7-  sally. 
(See  also  E.  D.  D.,  and  tlie  forms  placed  under 
SAUGH.)  [OE.  sealh  (Anglian  sal/i)  :—  prehistoric 
*$alho-z  masc.  ;  cogn.  w.  OHG.  salaha  wk.  fern. 
(MHG.  sa//ie,  mod.G.  in  comb,  salweide)  :— 
*salkdn-  ;  ON",  selja  wk.  fem.  (Sw.  saljt  siilg,  Da. 
selje]  :—  *salhjon-  ;  cognates  outside  Teut.  arc  I,. 
salic-t  salix,  Gr.  iA&rty,  Irish  saileach^  Welsh  helyg 
(collect.).  The  Fr.  saule  is  an  adoption  from  Teut. 

The  OE.  nom.  sing,  is  directly  represented  by  the  dialectal 
SAUGH.  The  ft  and  Y  forms  above  descend  from  the  late 
Anglian  flexional  form  safe-,  salig-,  where  the  g  is  intro- 
duced on  the  analogy  of  those  sb.s.  in  which  final  h  is  a 
euphonic  modification  of.?.  The  form  SEAL  appears  partly 
to  represent  the  normal  flexional  form  of  the  stem  in  OE., 
as  in  seales  genit.  sing.,  sealas  pi.,  and  partly  to  be  adopted 
from  ON.  selja.} 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Salix,  a  willow;  chiefly, 
in  narrower  sense,  as  distinguished  from  *  osier  ' 
and  (  willow',  applied  to  several  species  of  Salix 
of  a  low-growing  or  shrubby  habit  :  see  quot. 
1866.  Also,  one  of  the  shoots  of  a  willow. 

n.  a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  892  Salix,  salch.  a  800  Erfurt 
Gloss.  1767  Salixt  salh.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  18  Wi3 
heafod  ece  ^enim  sealh  &  ele. 

ft'  "377"^  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  131  In  posicione 
de  Sallowys  juxta  ripam  de  Wer,  xxd.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
' 


l  Materialls.  1810  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Rev.  Board  Agric.t 
\  W.  Departni.  275  The  softer  woods,  such  as  ash,  sallies, 
i  alder,  are  regularly  cut  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years' 

growth.     1835  J.  ^yJLSo^^  Bwg.  Blind  212  The  old  harp.. 

the  front  of  which  is  white  sally,  the  back  of  fir. 

3.  A  collectors*  name  for  certain  moths  the  larvce 
!    of  which  feed  on  the  sallow  or  willow;  esp.  a  moth 

of  the  genus  Xantkia. 

1829  J.  F.  STEPHENS  Syst.  Catal.  Brit.  /us.  ir.  98.     1832 
J.  RESSIE  Consptct.  Butterfl.  %  M.  85.    i88oO.  S.  WILSON 
La}-'X  Brit.  Lcpidopt.  270. 
b.  ?  --  sally -jly  (see  4  b). 

1902  Webster's  Diet.,  SuppL,  Sally ^  a  stone  fly. 

4.  altrib.  as  sallow  (or  sally}  bttsh,  charcoal,  land, 
pole,  stake,  switch,  tree,  twigt  willow,  wood. 

1883  Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.  Nov.  69/2  A  few  low  *sallow  bushes. 
1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Honsew.  81  Take  of  "Sallow  Charcole 
vj.  ounces.  1907  Gentl.  Afag.  July  38  Down  by  the  river  we 
have  the  Sallens,  or  *Sally  lands.  1898  B'ham  Daily  Post 
26  Mar.  (E.  D.D.),  '  White  and  black  "Sally  poles '  for  sale. 
c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hush.  xn.  139  And  put  a  *saly  stake  in  hit. 
1802  H.  MARTIN  Helen  of  Glenross  I.  55  A  *sally  switch. 
1503  AKNOLDE  Citron.  (1811)  iSS  Take. , half  soo  myche  of 
coles  of  *i>alow  or  of  wylow  tree.  1850  K.  H.  DIGBY  Com- 
pituni  III.  206  A  brook  that  winds  through  bending  sally 
trees.  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  18  And  softe  a  *saly 
twigge  aboute  hym  plie.  1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants 
(ed.  3)  1 1. 54  "Sallow  Willow.  Salix  cap n  'a... ,This  is  perhaps 
the  most  common  of  all  our  willows,  c  1790  IMISON  Sc/t.  Art 
II.  17  Charcoal  is  to  be  chosen  of  *  sallow  wood. 

b.  Special  comb. :  sally-fly,  some  kind  of  stone 

ily;    sallow  kitten,  a  moth  (see  quot.);   sallow 

i    moth,  a  moth  of  the   genus  Xanthia  (CasselVs 

I    Diet.) ;  sally  picker  Anglo-Irish,  a  name  for  the 

:    Chiffchaff,  Sed^e  "Warbler  and  Willow  Warbler; 

sallow  thorn,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Hippophae; 

•.    sallow  fwithe,  withy  [  —  G.  sulweide\  =  sense  i. 

1787  BKST  Angling  (ed.  2)  114  1'he  Yellow  "Sally  Fly. 

Comes  on  about  the  twentieth  of  May..  .It  is  a  four  winged 

i    fly ;   as  it  swims  down  the  water  its  wings  lie  flat  on  its 

(    back.    1880  O.  S.  WILSON  Larvy  Brit.  Lepidopt.  189  Dicra- 

nnrafurcula,  Linn.    The  "Sallow  Kitten.     1885  SWAINSON 

i    Pro-vine.  Names  Birds  25,  26,  28  "Sally  picker  (Ireland). 

1847  W,  K.  STEELE  Field  Bot.  157  Hippophae.  L. 


Wife's  Prol.bss  Who  so  that  buyldeth  his  huus  al  of  salwes 
.  .fsworthyto  been  hanged  on  thegalwes!  1388  WvcLiK/-t7'. 
x.xiii.  40  And  }e  schulen  take  to  5ou..salewis  [1382  withies] 
of  the  rennynge  streem.  c  1450  LVDG.  &  BURGH  Secrees  2014 
AfTtir,  ovir  a  ryveer  rennyng,  To  be  set  Arrayed  to  thyn 
estat,  With  salwys,  wyllwys  Envyronnd  preperat.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  38  Elmes,  wyllowes,  and  salowes.  1583  L.  M[ASCALL] 
tr.  Bk.  Dyeing  76  Take  cole  of  a  willo  or  sallo.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  \\.  573  Sallows  and  Reeds,  on  Banks  of  Rivers 
born.  1725  T.  THOMAS  in  Portland  Pap.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  VI.  131  There  is  a  small  shrub  growing  over  the 
greatest  part  of  it  ['the  Carr',  near  Carlisle]  which  they 
call  soft  sallows.  1782  J.  SCOTT  Poet,  \Vks.  96  And  lofty 
sallows  their  sweet  bloom  display.  1818  SHELLEY  /V. 
Wks.  (1880)  III.  18  We  sit  with  Plato  by  old  IHssus.  .among 
the  sweet  scent  of  flowering  sallow.  1859  TENNYSON  Mer- 
lin fy  V.  223  A  robe.  .In  colour  like  the  satin-shining  palm 
On  sallows  in  the  windy  gleams  of  March.  1866  Treas.  Bot., 
Sallow^  a  name  for  Salix  cinerea,  S.  Caprca,  and  the  allied 
species,  which  are  not  flexible  like  the  osier,  but  furnish  the 
bestcharcoalforgunpowder.  1907  Gentl.  Mag.J\\\y  38  The 
yellow  sallows,  locally  sallys,  which  the  cottage  children  call 
palms,  flame  in  gold. 

y.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xxxvi.  2  On  sali^[um]  we  sarige, 
swiSe  ^elome,  ure  organan  up-ahengan.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
cxxxvi.  2  In  selihes  [v.r.  salyhes,  wilthes]  in  mide  ofe  ite 
Our  prganes  henge  we  yhite.  1483  Caf/t.  Angl.  317/1  Salghe 
for  Saly  A.),  salix.  1664  EVELYN  Sytoa  xix.  39  Of  the 
Withy,  Sally,  Ozier,  and  Willow.  Ibid.  40  We  have1  three 
sorts  of  .  Sallys  amongst  us  :  The  vulgar,  .and  the  hopping 
Sallys  .  .  :  And  a  third  kind  .  .having  the  twigs  reddish.  1694 
WESTMACOT  Script.  Herb.  222  Sallies  grow  the  faster,  if 
planted  within  the  reach  of  the  Water.  1750  W.  ELLIS  Mod. 
Hnsbandm.  IV.  n.  41  (E.D.S.).  1881  W.  Wore.  Gloss.,  Sal- 
lie!)  willow-boughs. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  sallow  tree. 

ft.  (  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  118  If  be  heed  be  smyte 
wib  a  list  drie  staf  as  of  salow.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  ii.  v.  83  Smal-coale.  .is  made  of  Sallow,  Willow,  Alder, 
Hasell,  and  the  like.  1658  —  Hydriot.  iii.  44  Sallow  .  .  makes 
more  Ashes  then  Oake.  1843  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning,  etc.  I. 
I0i  §all.ow  ("SWf*  caprea\is  white,  with  a  pale-red  cast,  like 
red  deal,  but  without  the  veins.  1882  Athenxum  26  Aug. 
271/2  A  Sussex  trug..is  a  flat  basket..  of  flakes  of  sallow 
braced  with  ash. 

y.  1546  Yorks.  Chantry  Surv.  (Surtees)  I.  113  Ther  is  a 
wood..conteynyng..xx  acres  of  okes,  asshes,  salyes  and 
other  woodes.  1582  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford 


thorn.  1657  THORSLEY  tr.  Longns*  Daphnis  fy  Chloe  68  The 
Goats  gnaw'd  the  green  "Sallow  With  in  pieces.  1893 
Wiltsh.  Gloss.,  *Sally-"uithyi  a  willow. 
Sallow(sx'lt'u),rt.  Forms:  i  salo,  4-6  salowe, 
(5  salloh,  salwhe,  6  sallowe,  7  salow),  6-  sal- 
low. [OE.  j{Z/o=MDu.  salii)  salitwe  discoloured, 
dirty  (Du.fctz/ww),  OHG.  ja/0,W£7£/- dark-coloured 
(MHG.  salj  salw-t  mod.Ger.  dial.  sa/)t  Icel.  s'ol-r 
yellow  :— OTeut.  *salwo-,  whence  F.  sale,  It.  salavo 
dirty.  Cf. Russian coaoiiOft^/f^ycream-coloured.] 
Of  the  skin  or  complexion:  Having  a  sickly  yellow 
or  brownish  yellow  colour. 

a  1000  Riddles  Ixxx.  n  (Gr.)  Good  is  min  wise  &  ic  \sc. 
?a  horn]  sylfa  salo.    la  1366  CHAUCER  ROM.  Rose  355  Ful 
salowe  was  waxen  hir  colour,    c  1400  Rotti.  Rose  7392  That 
false  traltouresse  untrewe  Was  lyk  that  salowe  hors  of  hewe, 
That  in  the  Apocalips  is  shewed,     c  1430  Pilgr,  Lyf  Alait- 
hode  i.  Ixix.  (1869)  41  Al  blac  thei  bicomen  and  salwh,.  .and 
elded,     c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  441  Salwhe  of  colowre  (/*.  sa- 
lowe), croceus.    1330  PALSGR.  323/1  Salowe  yolowe  coloured 
as  ones  skynne  is  for  sycknesse,  jaunastre.     1533  ELYOT 
Cast.  Helthe  (1541)   13  Colour  of  inward  causes... Of  in- 
equalytie  of  humoures,  wherof  doo  procede,  blacke,  salowe, 
or  white  onely.    Red,  Blacke,  Salowe,  do  betoken  domynion 
of  heate. . .  Salowe,  choler  citrine.   1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jul. 
ii.  iii.  70  What  a  deale  of  brine   Hath  washt  thy  sallow 
cheekes  for  Rosaline  !  1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table Alph.  (ed.3>, 
SaloW)  white.    1656  EARL.  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini^  Pol.  Tortc/t- 
stone  (1674)  256  [She]  is  of  so  sallow  a  complexion,  that  she 
shadows  upon  the  Moor.    1744  ARMSTRONG  Preserv.  Health 
iv-48  Hence. .The  Lover's  paleness ;  and  the  sallow  hue  Of 
]     Envy,    a  1745  SWIFT  Panegyric  on  Deiiti  Wks.  1751  X.  170 
I    Pale  Dropsy  with  a  sallow  Face.    1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Ver- 
\    mont  194  They  were  of  a  sallow  or  brownish  complexion. 
1813  BYRON  Corsair  i.  viii,  That  man.  .Whose  name  appals 
1     ..And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallower  hue.     1856 
,    BRYANT  Death.  Schiller  iii,  The  sallow  Tartar.    1877  BLACK 
j    Green  Past,  xxx,  The  eldest  daughter  was  rather  pretty 
]    but  sallow  and  unhealthy. 

b.  transf.  and  of  things  personified. 
1746  COLLINS  Ode  Evening  45  While  sallow  Autumn  fills 
j     thy  lap  with  leaves.     1784  COWPER  Task  \.  438  He.. who, 
imprisoned  long.. and  a  prey  To  sallow  sickness,.  .Escapes 
i    at  last  to  liberty  and  light.     1827  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  I. 
I     50  They  are  believers ;  but  their  faith  is  no  sallow  plant  of 
;    darkness.     1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  of  E. vile  Poems 
I    1850  I.  72  Pining  to  a  sallow  idiocy. 

C.   Comb. 

1551  T.  WILSON  £4g&t(tjfo)  52  b,  A  man  maie  be  high 
coloured,  or  "sallowe  coloured,  and  yet  not  blacke.     1633 
j     FOKD  JLove's  Sacr.  iv.  i,  The  sallow-coloured  brat  Of  some 
I    vnlanded  banckrupt.     1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  ii.  iv. 
i    Columnes  148  That  *saflow-fac't,  sad,   stooping   Nymph. 
1     1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  v,  A  tall,  thin,  sallow-faced  man. 
1893  ZANGWILL  Childr.  Ghetto  100  A  "sallow-looking,  close- 
cropped  Pole.     1853  KANE  Grmnell  E*p.  xxxiii.  (1856)  292 
The  "sallow-visageu  party. 

Sallow  (sEE-ltfi),  v.  [f.  SALLOW  a.]  tram.  To 
1  make  sallow. 

1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle  \,  Her  quondam  lover, 
whose  physiognomy  the  intense  anxieties . .  had  left  blighted, 
sallowed,  and  crow's- footed.  1861  Du  CHAILLU  Equat.  Afr. 
xviii.  325  The  whole  complexion  is  sallowed.  1868  LOWELL 
Under  the  Willows  41  July,  .sallows  the  crispy  fields. 

tSallOWie.  Obs.  rare"-1.  Perh.  a  dial,  form 
of  sallow-withe  ;  see  SALLOW  sb.  4  b. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Tri.  \.  ii,  Bees  that  tlie  About 
i  the  laughing  bloostns  of  sallowie. 


Sallowish  (sarlooif  ),  a.   [f.  SALLOW  a.  +  -ISH.] 

Somewhat  sallow  in  hue. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  III.  v.  32  Her  com- 
plexion, sallowish,  streaked  with  red.  Ibid.  VII.  xxxiv.  158 
He.  .has.  .a  complexion  a  sallowish  brown.  1865  DICKENS 
Jlfui'.  Fr.  i.  xi,  A  youngish  sallowish  gentleman  in  spectacles. 
1889  Macm.  Mag.  Apr.  410/2  'Twas  now  of  a  cold,  sallowish 
green. 

Sallowness  (we-l^n6i).     [f.  SALLOW  a.  + 

-NESS.]     The  state  of  being  sallow. 

1722  BP.  DOWNES  in  Nicolson  Ep.  Corr.  546  It.  .has  cast 
such  a  sallowness  (if  there  is  such  a  word)  on  his  countenance, 
that  [etc.].  1797-1805  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  T.  IV.  13  He 
was  still  pale,  even  to  sallowness.  i&yyAllbntt'sSyst.Med. 
VI.  595  A  little  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sallowness 
of  the  skin. 

Sallowy  (src-bui),  a. 
Abounding  in  sallows  or  wil 
1840  LOUISA  S.  COSTELLO  Summer  amongst  Bocages  II. 


[f.   SALLOW  sb.  +  -T.] 
illows. 


Many  a  glancing  plash  and  sallowy  isle. 

Sally (sse'li),^-1  P\>rms:  6sale,saley, (salew), 
sallie,  7-8  salley,  8  sailly,  7-  sally,  [a.  F.  saillie 
issuing  forth,  outrush,  outbreak  (hence  '  sally '  of 
wit,  etc.),  projection,  prominence  (also  in  OF. 
leap),  f.  saillir\  see  SAIL  ^.3,  SALLY  z/.i 

Parallel  formations  on  the  etymologically  equivalent  vb. 
in  the  other  Rom.  langs.  are  Sp.  $ali(iat  Pg.  sa/tidat  saidat 
exit,  sortie,  It.  salita  ascent.] 
I.  An  issuing  forth. 

1.  A  sudden  rush   (ou£)  from   a  besieged  place 
upon  the  enemy;  a  sortie;  esp.  in  the  phrase  to 
make  a  sally. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidands  Conim.  414  b,  The  French  men 
that  wer  besieged  make  many  sales  oute.  1617  MORYSON 
Itin.  ir.  141  That  night  the  Spaniards  made  a  salley  ..to  dis- 
tnrbe  our  Campe.  1648  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  170 
Poyer  making  lately  a  salley  out  of  Pembrooke  Castle,  and 
those  from  Tenby . .  assisting  him,  they  haue  utterly  defeated 
the  besiedgers.  1682  Bus  VAN  Holy  War  (1905)  380  The 
Captains.. of  the  Town  of  Mansoul  agreed,  and  resolved 
upon  a  time  to  make  a  fialley  out  upon  the  camp  of  Diabolus. 
1786  W.  THOMSON  Watsons  Philip  III (1839) 375  A  garrison 
..which  is  able  to  resist  assaults. .and  often  to  make  suc- 
cessful sallies.  1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  II. 
396  He  there  remained . .  without  throwing  away  his  ammuni- 
tion excepting  when  he  could  do  it  with  effect  in  judicious 
sallies.  1850  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ivii.  (1862)  V.  119  A  well- 
timed  sally.. dispersed  the  Leontine  land-force. 

y?;.'.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kined.  fy  Commw.  26  Courage, 
is  able  . .  with  a  sudden  assault  to  surprise  . .  the  enemie. 
ludgement  hath  its  scouts  ever  abroad,  to  prevent  such  like 
sallies  and  cavalcadoes,  that  he  be  not  taken  sleeper.  1641 
FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  n.  vii.  73  As  for  the.  .Oriental! 
languages  he  rather  makes  sallies  and  incursions  into  them, 
then  any  solemn  sitting  down  before  them.  1844  EMERSON 
Lect.  Neiv  Eng.  Ref.  Wks.  (Bonn)  I.  263  It  is  handsomer  to 
remain  in  the  establishment,,  .and  conduct  that  in  the  best 
manner,  than  to  make  a  sally  against  evil  by  some  single 
improvement. 

t  b.  A  place  whence  a  sally  may  be  made ;  a 
sally-port.   Obs. 

154*  St.  Papers  Hen.  K///t  IX.  149  Of  this  Abbey  they 
have  made  a  bulwerk.  and  a  plat  forme  above,  and  a  salew 
unto  the  same  out  of  the  cytadell.  1590  SIR  R.  WILLIAMS 
Brief  Disc.  War  50  Euerie  Bulwarks  ought  to  haue  two 
sallies,  one  for  horse  and  foote,  the  other  a  little  secret 
sallie.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  Gloss.  252  Sallie.  .is  also 
a  secret  issue  for  the  souldiers  to  passe  out  of  a  wall,  bul- 
warke,  or  fort. 

2.  A  going  forth,  setting  out,  excursion,  expedi- 
tion (of  one  or  more  persons). 

1657  How  ELL  Londinop.  49  We  will  now  make  a  salley 
put  of  Algate.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Ded.,A  Lark,  melodious 
in  her  mounting,  and  continuing  her  Song  till  she  alights: 
Still  preparing  for  a  higher  flight  at  her  next  sally.  1743 
FIELDING  Wedding-day  \\.  iv,  Doth  this  early  sally  of  yours 
proceed  from  having  been  in  bed  early..?  1851  CARLYLE 
Sterling \\.  iv,  Here,  .is  notice  of  his  return  from  the  first  of 
these  sallies  into  England. 
b.  transf.  andy^". 

1650  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Senaulfs  Man.  bee.  Guilty  50  She 
[the  soul]  makes  out  salleys  which  cause  men  to  believe  that 
though  she  be  fastened  to  the  body,  yet  she  is  not  a  Prisoner. 
1723  DE  KOE  Aloll  i> landers  (1840)  208,  I  made  my  second 
sally  into  the  world.  1753  JOHNSON  Adventurer  107  ^3  At 
our  first  sally  into  the  intellectual  world,  we  all  march 
together.  1836  EMERSON  Nature^  Prospects  Wks.  (Bonn) 
II.  172  Is  not  prayer  also  a  study  of  truth— a  sally  of  the 
soul  into  the  unfound  infinite?  1849  W.  IRVING  Goldsmith 
iii.  49  [He]  made  his  second  sally  forth  into  the  world.  1855 
TENNYSON  Brook  24,  I  make  a  sudden  sally. 

3.  A  sudden  start  into  activity. 

1605  DMtvELPhilotas  \.CJwrus i  How  well  were  we  within 
the  narrow  bounds  Of.  .Macedon,  Before  our  kings  inlardgd 
them  with  our  wounds  And  made  these  salies  of  ambition. 
1665  GLANVILL  De/.  Van.  Dogm.  To  T.  Albinus,  For  what 
ever  heat  attends  the  first  sallies  of  young  Inventions,  Time 
..cools  these  delights.  1703  COLLIER  Dissuas.fr.  Play- 
home  15  [They  would]  make  us  believe  the  Storm  was 
nothing  but  an  Eruption  of  Epicurus's  Atoms,  a  Spring-Tide 
of  Matter  and  Motion,  and  a  blind  Salley  of  Chance.  1737 
WHISTON  Josephus^  Hht.  Jew.  Wan.  Pref.  §  7  What  places 
the  Jews  assaulted ..  in  the  first  sallies  of  the  war.  1807 
WORDSW.  Ode  on Intimat.  Immort.  89  Behold  the  Child.. 
See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies,  Fretted  by 
sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life> 
Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II,  358  Nature  goes  by  rule,  not  by 
sallies  and  saltations. 

4.  A  breaking  forth  from  restraint ;  an  outburst 
or  transport  (<?/"passion,  delight,  or  other  emotion) ; 
a  flash  (of  \\it~) ;  a  flight  (of  fancy). 


SALLY. 

x6..  STILLINGFL.  (J.),  These  passages  were  intended  for 
sallies  of  wit ;  but  whence  comes  all  this  rage  of  wit  ?  1710 
STKELE  Tatlertio.  172  F4  She  is  apt  to  fall  into  little  Sallies 
of  Passion.  1727  SWIFT  &  POPE  Misc.  I.  Pref.  10  We  have 
written  some  Things  which  we  may  wish  never  to  have 
thought  on.  Some  Sallies  of  Levity  ought  to  be  imputed  to 
Youth.  1752  HUME  Ess.  fy  Treat.  (1777)  II.  225  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  abstain  from  some  sally  of  panegyric.  1775  T. 
SHEKIDAN  Art  Reading  292  When  she  [fancy],  .acknow- 
ledges no  superior,  her  vigorous  and  wild  sallies,  .are., 
vain  and  fruitless.  1794  MRS.  PIOZZI  Synon.  II.  10  That 
s-udden  burst  of  confident  self-sufEciency,  by  the  vigorous 
sailly  of  which  virtue  herself  maybe  sometimes  confounded. 
1838  THIKLWALL  Greece  xi.  II.  40  Sufficient  guards  against 
the  sallies  of  democratical  extravagance.  1838  PRESCOTT 
Ferd.  <$•  Is,  n.  xviii.  III.  313  He  was.. sometimes  hurried., 
into  a  sally  of  passion.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Friendship 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  87  It  [friendship!  keeps  company  with  the 
sallies  of  wit  and  the  trances  of  religion.  1875  MANNING 
Mission HolyGhostvm.'zib  Sudden  sallies  and  impetuosities 
of  temper. 

tb.  Outlet,  'vent'.   Obs.  rare. 

1799  C.  WINTER  in  Jay  Mem.  (1843)  19  While  Mr.  White- 
field  was  giving  full  sally  to  his  soul,  and.. inviting  sinners 
to  the  Saviour. 

6.  A  sudden  departure  from  the  bounds  of  custom, 
prudence,  or  propriety ;  an  audacious  or  adven- 
turous proceeding,  an  escapade.  Now  rare. 

a  1639  WOTTON  Parallel  Essex  fy  Buckhin.  (1641)  3  At  his 
returne  all  was  cleerc,  and  this  excursion  was  esteemed  but 
a  Sally  of  youth,  a  17^15  BURNET  Own  Time  i.  viii.  (1897) 
I.  386,  I  made  at  this  time  a  sally  that  may  be  mentioned, 
since  it  had  some  relation  to  public  affairs.  17*3  WATER- 
LAND  Wks.  (1823)  III.  261  It  might  be  on  account  of  some 
of  these  uncautious  sallies  of  Origen,  that  he  was  forced  to 
purge  himself  to  Pope  Fabian  : . .  after  which . .  he . .  kept 
closer  to  the  language  of  the  Church.  1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
I.  n.  xxi.  56  We  find  people  very  brisk  and  active  in  seasons 
of  joy,  breaking  out  continually  into  wanton  and  extra- 
vagant sallies,  1871  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  V.  xliii.  219 
But  the  sally  [ed.  i  1856  V.  no  reads  enterprise]  of  an 
obscure  slave  was  far  less  formidable  than  the  intrigues  of 
illustrious  nobles. 

6.  A  sprightly  or  audacious  utterance  or  literary 
composition;  now  usually,  a  brilliant  remark,  a 
witticism. 

1756-82  J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  (ed.  4)  II.  viii.  34  We  must 
not  try  the  charming  sallies  of  Ariosto  by  the  rigid  rules  of 
Aristotle.  1779-^1  JOHNSO_N  L.  P.,  Shenstone  Wks.  IV.  219 
His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  odes  and  ballads,  humorous 
sallies  and  moral  pieces.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  98  After 
this  sally  of  the  preacher  of  the  Old  Jewry,  which,  .agrees 
perfectly  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  rapture  of  1648. 
1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1765,  Voltaire,  in  revenge,  made 
an  attack  upon  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  numerous  literary 
sallies.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  xiii,  The  sprightly  sallies 
of  the  two  won  attention  like  a  fencing  match. 

II.  7.  A  leaping  movement.   Ohs.  exc.  Naut. 
(see  quot.  1867)  and  dial. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n.  x.  (Arb.)  98  As  the  Dorien 
because  his  falls,  sallyes,  and  compasse  be  diuers  from  those 
of  the  Phrigien.  1718  STEELE  Fish-pool  178  On  every  sally 
of  the  boat,  the  water  in  the  Well  must  shift  its  place.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk.,  Sally t..&  sudden  heave  or  set. 
1887  DONALDSON  Jawieson's  Diet.  Suppl.  2\oSallyt.  .a  rush 
or  dash  ;  a  swing  from  side  to  side,  rocking ;  a  continuous 
rising  and  falling,.. the  swinging  or  bounding  motion  of  a 
ship  at  sea. 

III.  8.  a.  Arch.  A  deviation  from  the  aline- 
ment  of  a  surface ;  a  projection,  prominence,     b. 
Carpentry  (see  quot.  1842). 

1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  73  This  Authour  did  first  conceive, 
that  they  were  not  shadows  but  some  Sallies  or  Promin- 
encies in  that  Belt.  1739  IsABELYES/torf  Ace.  Piers  Westtn. 
Bridge  69  The  Sally,  or  Projection  of  a. .Cornish.  1757 
ROBERTSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  292  Add  to  this  the  sally  of 
the  head,  the  weight  of  the  forecastle  [etc.].  1842  GWILT 
Archit.  Gloss.,  Sally,  a  projecture.  The  end  of  a  piece  of 
timber  cut  with  an  interior  angle  formed  by  two  planes  '. 
across  the  fibres.  1879  CasulFs  Techn.  Educ.  I.  396  The 
1  sally  \  or  point  given^  to  the  end  of  each  part  to  resist 


face  of  a  house  or  wall. 

Sally  (sce-li),  sb$  Bell-ringing.  Also  9  sallie. 
[Pcrh.  an  application  of  SALLY  sb.l  7.] 

1.  The  first  movement  of  a  bell  when  *  set '  for 
ringing;  a'handstroke',  as  distinguished  from  the 
re  verse  movement  of 'backstroke';  also,the  position 
of  a  bell  when  it  is  rung  up  to  a  '  set*  position. 
?  Now  local. 

1668  F.  STEDMAN  Tintinnalogia  (1671)  54  Whole-pulls,  is 
to  Ring  two  Rounds  in  one  change.. so  that  every  time  you 
pull  down  the  bells  at  Sally,  you  make  a  new  change.  Ibid. 
134  But  sometimes  the  fault  of  the  stroke  [i.  €.  when  longer 
on  one  side  than  the  other]  is  in  the  Sally.  1677  —  Cam* 
panologia  26  The  falling  of  the  bells  from  a  Sett-pull  must 
gradually  be  done,  by  checking  them  only  at  Sally,  until  the 
low  compass  renders  the  Sally  useless.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  463/2  The  several  wayes  of  Ringing  Bells. 
i.  Is  the  Under  Sal  ley,  that  is  when  the  Bells  are  raised  but 
Frame  high,  so  as  the  Clapper  strikes  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bell.  2.  Is  the  Hand  Salley,  when  they  are  rung  almost  up, 
and  one  hand  is  put  to  the  Rope  to  raise  it.  1702  J.  D.  & 
C.M.Campanalogia  hnpr.  n  The  first  Step.. is  to  learn 
perfectly  to  set  a  Bell,,  .and  to  have  it  so  much  at  his  Com- 
mand, as  that  he  may  be  able  to  cut  it  down,  either  at  hand 
(being  the  Sally)  or  back  Stroke.  Ibid.  13  He  must  likewise 
be  careful,  when  they  lie  under  Sally,  (for  so  'tis  term'd)  to 
keep  his  Bell  at  so  constant  a  Pull,  as  not  to  pull  harder  one 
time  than  another.  1871  ELLACOMBE  Ch.  Bells  Dn>on  13 
note,  The  half-wheel  action  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  dead-rope  pull, there  being  no  sally.  Ibia.>  Bells  ofCh. 
x.  551  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  bells  were  altered  from 


55 

the  dead-rope  pull  to  the  sally.  1897  F.  T.  JANE  Lordship 
vi.  66  The  tuftin  being  worn,  she  hurt  a  man's  hands  a  good 
deal  on  the  sally,  and  had  mainly  to  be  rung  on  the  back- 
stroke. 

2.  The   woolly  'grip1  for  the   hands    near  the 
lower  end  of  a  bell-rope,  composed   of  tufts  of 
wool  woven  into  the  rope. 

1809  T.  BATCHELOR  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  142  Sally,  the 
serving,  or  pluffy  part  of  a  bell  rope.  1869  TROYTI-:  Change 
Ringing  i.  2  The  '  hand  stroke  '  blow  will  be  the  one  oa 
which  he  pulls  the  '  sallie ',  or  tufting  on  the  rope.  1871  T, 
HARDY  Desperate  Remedies  Kpil.,  Bright  red  '  sallies '  of 
woollen  texture,  .glowed  on  the  ropes. 

3.  Comb.:    sally  beam  (see  quot.  1872);  sally 
hole,  a  hole  through  which  the  bell-rope  passes ; 
sally-pin,  -pulley,  -wheel  (see  quots.). 

1872  -V.  <$•  Q.  4th  Ser.  IX.  186/2  The  "sally-beam  is  a  beam 
..through  which  the  bell-rope  is  passed  to  steady  it.  1901 
H.  E.  BULWBR  Gloss.  Techn.  Terms  Bells  5  Sally-beams, 
light  wooden  cross  beams . .  with  guide  pieces  attached 
through  which  the  bell-ropes  pass.  1851  C.  ROGERS  ['Tom 
Treddlehoyle')  Baimsla  h'oatfs  Ann.  (E.  D.  D.),  He  wor 
drawn  up  hit  bell  an  knocked  his  heead  ai^ain  t'  *sally-hoil. 
1879  TKOYTE  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  210/2  When  the  rope 
has  been  pulled  enough  to  bring  the  fillet  or  '  *sallie-pin ' 
down  to  the  nearest  point  to  the  ground  pulley  that  it  can 
reach.  1901  H.  E.  BULWER  Gloss.  Techn.  Terms  Bells  4 
Sally-pin,  &  rzo\  inserted  between  the  'shrouds1  over  the 
rope  to  assist  the  purchase  of  the  latter,  when  the  '  fillet- 
hole'  is  placed  near  the  top  of  the  *  wheel '.  I  bid.,  Pnllcy, 
a  sheave  of  hard  wood  on  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  which 
guides  the  rope  to  the  wheel.  In  some  localities  it  is  called 
. .'  *sally-pulley  ',. .'  *sally-wheel '. 

t  Sa'lly,  v.1  Obs.  rare.  Forms  :  5  aalyyn,  6 
saly,  7  sally,  [irreg.  ad.  F.  saillir:  see  SAILZ/.:!] 

1.  intr.  To  leap,  bound,  dance. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan>.  441/1  Salyyn,  salio  (P.  salto\  1543 
BECON  f  tweet,  agst.  Swearing-  54  Herode  also  made  a  pro- 
myse  to  the  doughter  of  Herodias,  whan  she  daunced  & 
salyed  so  plesantly  before  hym. 

2.  trans.  Of  a  horse  :  To  leap  (a  mare). 

a  1693  Urq Khar? s  Rabelais  in.  xxxvi.  300  They  use  to  ring 
Mares. . ,  to  keep  them  from  being  sallied  by  Stoned  Horses. 

Hence  f  Sa'llying  vbl.  sb.,  dancing. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parr.  441/1  Salyynge,  saltacio. 

Sally  (sarli),  f.2  Forms  :  6  salee,  salie,  saly, 
7-  sally,  [f.  SALLY  j/;.1,  which  first  appears  at 
the  same  time.  The  sense  of  the  vb.  may  have 
been  influenced  by  association  with  its  ulterior 
source,  F.  saillir  \  see  SAIL  ^.3] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  warlike  force :    To  issue  suddenly 
from  a  place  of  defence  or  retreat  in  order  to  make 
an  attack ;    spec,  of  a  besieged  force,  to  make  a 
sortie.     Also  to  sally  out. 

1560  DAUS  tr.Sletdaiie'sComm,  430  Duke  Henry,  .hauinge 
lost,  .many  of  his  men  what  tyme  the  Marques  saleed  out, 
and  fought.  1590  SIR  R.  WILLIAMS  Brief  Disc.  War  51 
Hauing  an  easie  entrie  into  the  ditch,  the  defendants  dare 
not  sally.  Ibid.^-2.  Alledging..that  the  defendants  may  the 
better  saly  out.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xxiv.  375  And  now, 
all  girt  in  armes;  the  Ports,  set  wide,  They  sallied  forth. 
1617  MOKYSON  I  tin.  n.  200  The  happy  repulse  of  the 
Spaniards  sallying  upon  our  Cannon.  1769  ROBERTSON 
Chas.  Vt  iv.  Wks.  1813  V.  367  Leyva,  with  his  garrison, 
sallied  out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  French.  1777  W. 
HEATH  in  Sparks  C0rr.  Atner.  A* ^'.(1853)  I.  338  The  enemy 
had  sallied,  early  one  morning,  and  surprised  one  of  our  out- 
guards.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xix.  382  A  nest  of  lake 
?lrates  who  sallied  out  by  night  to  kill  and  plunder.  i88z 
OWETT  Thncyd.  I.  172  The  Mitylenaeans  with  their  whole 
force  sallied  out  against  the  Athenian  camp. 

jftg"-  1<SSI  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n.  xxvi.  (1739)  114 
Like  a  good  Soldier,  whilst  his  strength  is  full,  he  sallies 
upon  the  people*s  liberties. 

2.  Of  a  person  or  party  of  persons :  To  set  out 
boldly,  to  go  forth  (from  a  place  of  abode)  ;  to  set 
out  on  a  journey  or  expedition.     Const,  forth^ 
off,  out. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vi.  38  Where  gladsome  Guyon 
sailed  forth  to  land.  i66a  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  41  To  return 
now  into  Italy  from  whence  we  first  sallied.  1710-11  SWIFT 
Jrnl.  to  Stella  19  Feb.,  Where  Sir  Andrew  Fountain  dined 
too,  who  has  just  began  to  sally  out,  and  has  shipt..his 
nurses  back  to  the  country.  176*  FOOTE  Lyar  \.  Wks.  1799 
1.  282  But  let  us  sally.  1766  COWPER  Let.  20  Oct.,  Wks. 
(1876)  23  After  tea  we  sally  forth  to  walk  in  good  earnest. 
1786  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  U-  9  Vessels  may  enter  and 
sally  with  every  wind.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.Bonnevillt:  I. 
52  These  frontier  settlers  form  parties.. and  prepare  for  a 
bee  hunt.  Having  provided  themselves  with  a  waggon., 
they  sally  off,  armed  with  their  rifles.  1840  DICKENS  Barn. 
Rndge  i,  [He]  had  risen  and  was  adjusting  his  riding-cloak 
preparatory  to  sallying  abroad.  1845  DARWIN  Voy.Nat.  vi. 
(1879)  112  In  the  morning  we  all  sallied  forth  to  hunt.  1888 
W.  S.  CAINE  Round  the  World  i.  2  We  settled  down  in  our 
comfortable  cabins.. and  then  sallied  forth  for  a  tour  of 
inspection  round  the  ship. 

transf.  andyf^.  iSao  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  178  He.. 
takes  pen  in  hand.. and  sallies  forth  into  the  fairy  land  of 
poetry.  1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems  87  Where  the  tall  trees 
crowd  round  and  sally  Down  the  slope  sides. 

fb.  To  sally  cuti  to  make  a  digression  in 
speech.  Obs. 

1660  Trial  Regie.  51  And  we  have,  with  a  great  deal  of 
Patience,  suffered  you  to  sally  out.  Ibid.  55  My  Lords, 
this  ought  not  to  come  from  the  Bar  to  the  Bench  ;  if  you 
sally  out  thus  about  your  Conscience.  1661  BOYLE  .SYj'/i-  of 
Script.  (1675)  58  Sometimes  the  Prophets,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Mention  of  particular  Mercies,,  .bally  out  into  Pathetical 
Excursions  relating  to  the  Messias. 

3.  Of  things  :  To  issue  forth ;  esp.  to  issue  sud- 
denly, break  out,  burst  or  leap  forth. 


SALMAGUNDI. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  237  A  little  Moun- 
tain,  whence  there  sallies  a  stream  of  water  that  turns  three 
Mills.  1670  COTTON  Espernon  ped.,  It  may  very  well., 
pass  amongst  good  natur'd  men,  with  other  things,  that  every 
day  sally  from  the  Press.  1715  POPK  Odyss.  xi.  646  Fierce 
in  his  look  his  ardent  valour  glow'd,  Flush'd  in  his  cheek, 
or  sally'd  in  his  blood.  1785  Ki;n>  Intell.  Powers  \\.  vii.  265 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  soul  sallies  out  of  the  body. 
1791  COWPER  Iliady.i.  326  While  yet  his  warm  blood  sallied 
from  the  wound.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Merlin  i,  When 
the  God's  will  sallies  free. 

Hence  Sa'llying  vbl.sb.  (also  attrib.)  and  ppl.  a. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Cotnm.  401  b,  To  leave  behynde 
my  hacke  no  fortified  place,  out  of  the  whiche  any  force  or 
saleinge  out  is  to  be  feared.  1590  SIR  R.  WILLIAMS  Brie/ 
Disc,  ll'ar  53  The  salytng  of  the  asseged.  1727-46 THOMSON 
Summer  473  Delicious.  .As  to  the  hunud  hart  the  sallying 
spring.  1838  THIRLU ALL  Greece  xxvi.  111.424  A  sallying 
place  for  marauding  inroads.  1839  THACKERAY  Major 
Gahagan  iii,  I  found  our  sallying  parly. 

Sally  (sarli),  v.'<\  [f.  SALLY  s/>.~]  trans.  To 
bring  (a  bell)  to  the  position  of  '  sally '. 

I73S  SoMKKViLi.E  Chase  n.  250  Hark  !  now  again  the 
Chorus  fills.  As  Bells  Sally'd  awhile  at  once  their  Peal 
renew. 

Sallyer,  variant  of  SALKR  Obs. 

Sally  Lunn  .sse-li  l»-n).  [See  quot.  1827.] 
A  kind  of  tea-cake  (see  quot.  1892). 

1798  Centl.  Mug.  LXVIII.  n.  931/2  A  certain  sort  of  hot 
rolls,  now,  or  not  lone;  ago,  in  vogue  at  Bath,  were  gratefully 
and  emphatically  styled  'Sally  Lunns'.  1824  CARLVI.K 
Early  Lett.  (ibS6)  II.  289  Robinson  Rives  me  cotTee  and 
Sally  Lunns.  1827  HONK  Erery-day  Bk.  II.  1561  The  bun 
..called  the  Sally  Lunn,  originated  with  a  young  woman  of 
that  name  in  Bath,  about  thirty  years  ago.  She  first  cried 
them. .  .Dalmer,  a  respectable  baker  and  musician,  noticed 
her,  bought  her  business,  and  made  a  song.. in  behalf  of 
Sally  Lunn.  1845  DICKKNS  Chimes  iv,  It's  a  sort  of  night 
that's  meant  for  muffins.  Likewise  crumpets.  Also  Sally 
Lunns.  1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xxiii,  A  meal  of  green 
tea,  scandal,  hot  Sally-Lunn  Cakes,  and  a  little  novel-read- 
ing. 1892  Encycl.  Cookery  (ed.  Garrett)  II.  361/1  Sully 
Lunns. — These  are  sweet  light  teacakes..  .Sally  Lunns 
should  be  cut  open,  well  buttered,  and  served  very  hot. 

b.  Sally  Lunn  pudding,  a  kind  of  pudding 
made  with  a  Sally  Lunn  cake. 

1892  Encycl.  Cookery  (ed.  Garrett)  361/2. 

Sally-man,  Sally  rover  :  see  SALLEE-MAX 
Sallyport,     [f.  SALLY  s&.1  +  POUT  j/'.3] 

1.  1'ortif.  An  opening  in  a  fortified  place  for  the 
passage  of  troops  when  making  a  sally  ;  sometimes 
used  for  'postern'.     Also  transf.  ana^/ujf'. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  ffcccxii,  Soe  lyes  the 
Worme,  safe  in  her  trecble  hedge  And  eats  the  Purple 
Garden,  ere  wee  find  Her  Sally-Ports.  1651  CLEVELAND 
Poems  3  My  slippery  soul  had  quit  the  fort,  But  that  she 
stopt  the  Salley-port.  1688  J.  S.  Fortification  69  Little 
Ports  are  made  in  the  middle  of  the  Cour  tains,  .called  Sally- 
Ports.  1694  CONGRF.VE  Double- Dealer  iv.  v,  Were  you  pro- 
vided for  an  Escape?  Hold,  Madam,  you  have  no  more 
holes  to  your  Kurrough,  I'll  stand  between  you  and  this 
Sally-Port.  1704  Lond.  Caz  No.  4008/2  The  rest  made 
their  Escape  out  of  a  Sally-Port.  1802  C.  JAMES  Milit. 
Diet., Sally-ports,  or  postern-gates,  .are  those  underground 
passages,  which  lead  from  the  inner  to  the  outward  works. 
1819  SCOTT  li'anhoe  xxx,  In  the  outwork  was  a  sallyport 
corresponding  to  the  postern  of  the  castle.  1859  F.  A. 
GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  261  The  Sallyports  are  open- 
ings cut  in  the  glacis. .  .They  are  used  in  making  sallies  from 
the  covered  way. 

attrib.  1799  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  I.  36 
Tippoo  Sultaun's  body  was  discovered  in  the  sallyport 
gateway. 

2.  (See  quot.  1867.) 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Sally-port,  in  a  fire  ship,  is 
a  great  opening  in  her  side.,  for  the  men  to  escape  by,  when 
they  have.. fired  their  train.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(i 780)  s. v.  Fire-ship.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-Mi. ,  Sally- 
port,.^ large  port  on  each  quarter  of  a  fire-ship,  out  of 
which  the  officers  and  crew  make  their  escape  into  the  boats. 
..Also,  the  entering  port  of  a  three-decker. 

3.  A  landing-place  at  Portsmouth  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  men-of-war's  boats  (Adm.  Smyth). 

1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  iv,  The  porter  wheeled  my  chest 
down  to  the  Sally  Port.  1836  —  Midsh,  Easy  xi,  After 
which  hour  the  sally-port  is  only  opened  by  special  per- 
mission. 

Salm,  obs.  form  of  PSALM. 

Salmagundi  (sxdmagtrndi).  Forms:  7-8  sal- 
magondi,  -S  salamongundy,  (sallad-magundy, 
Solomon  Gundy,  salmi-,  salmogundy,  salma- 
gunda),  8-9  salmagundy,  7-  salmagundi,  [a. 
1-.  salmigondh  (in  the  i6th  c.  salmiguondin,  sal- 
jfiingondtn\  of  obscure  origin.] 

1.  Cookery.  A  dish  composed  of  chopped  meat, 
anchovies,  eggs,  onions  with  oil  and  condiments. 

1674  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  Salmagundi  (Hal.),  a  dish  of 
meat  made  of  cold  Turky  and  other  ingredients.  1709  W. 
KING  Cookery  ix,  Delighting  in  hodge-podge,  gallimaufries, 
forced  meats,  jussels,  and  salmagundies.  1710  P.  LAMB 
Royal  Cookery  118  To  make  Sallad-Magundy.  1751  SMOL- 
LETT Per.  Pic.  I.  xxxviii.  287  A  barrel  of  excellent  herrings 
for  salmagundy,  which  he  knew  to  be  his  favourite  dish. 
1764  ELIZ.  MOXON  Eng.  I/oitsevv.  (ed.  9)  103  To  make  Solo- 
mon Gundy  to  eat  in  Lent.  1893  Encycl.  Pract.  Cookery 
(ed.  Garrett),  Salmagundi. 

attrib.  1892  Encycl.  Pract.  Cookery  (ed.  Garrett),  Salma- 
gundi Salad. 

2.  transf.  and_/fj. 

1761  T.  TWINING  in  Recreat.  <V  Stud.  (1882)  18  After 
all  this  sahnagondis  of  quotation,  can  you  bear  another 
slice  of  Aristotle?  1764  KOOTE  Patron  n.  Wks.  1799  I. 
340  By  your  account,  I  must  be  an  absolute  olio,  a  per- 


ferme  of  my  fyshynges  in  Yarom  I  give  her  ij  salmons 
yerely.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  (S.T.S.) 
100  Thay  saw  the  Scottis  eit  rawe  Salmonte,  new  drawen 


SALMI. 

feet  salamongundy  of  charms.  1777  COLMAN  Prose  on 
Sev  Occas.  (1787)  III.  218  Unbuttoned  cits. .Throw  down 
fish,  flesh,  fowl,  pastry,  custard,  jelly,  And  make  a  Salma- 
gundy  of  their  belly.  1781  H.  WALTOLE  Let.  to  C  less 

P' 

Rev  Jjan*.  34  A  kind  of  Salmagundi  ofTaw,  literature,  joke, 
and  blunder.     1887  SAINTSBURY  Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  (1894)  274 
The  DeviCs  Law  Case,  .despite  fine  passages,  [is]  a  mere 
'  salmagundi  '.    1894  Sat.  Rev.  26  May  539/1  The  House  of 
Commons,  .was  chiefly  busy  with  the  Estimates,  on  which 
the  usual  Salmagundi  of  subjects  was  served  up. 
Salme,  -ede,  obs.  forms  of  PSALM,  PSALMODY. 
Salmi  (sse'lmi).     Also  8  salmy.     [a.  F.  salmi, 
according  to  Hatz.-Darm.  shortened  from  salmi- 
gondis:  see  SALMAGUNDI.  Cf., however,  SALOMENE.] 
'  A  ragout  of  partly  roasted   game,  stewed  with 
sauce,   wine,    bread,  and   condiments '    (Garrett's    j 
Encycl.  Cookery  1892). 

1759  W.  VERBAL  Cookery  132  (Stanf.)  Salmis  des  becasses. 
Salmy  of  woodcocks.     1823  MOORE  Fables  7  Truffles,  salmis, 
toasted  cheese.     1824  BVRON  Juan  xv.  Ixxi,  The  salmi,  the    , 
consomme,  the  puree.     1847  DISRAELI  Tattered  n.  xv,  Tan-    j 
credwas  going  to  eive  them  a  fish  dinner,  .cutlets  of  salmon, 
salmis  of  carp.     1887  L.OLIPHANT  Episodes  (1888)  150  Salmi 
of  wild  duck  [India]. 

attrit.  1892  Encycl.  Cookery  (ed.  Garrett)  s.v.  Sauces,    ' 
Salmi  Sauce. 

Salmiac  (sarlmia-k).  Min.  Also  8  seelmiak. 
[a.  G.  salmiak,  contraction  of  L.  sal  aaimoniacu  in .] 
Native  sal-ammoniac. 

1799  W.  TOOKE  Vino  Russian  Emp.  I.  198  Large  lumps 
of  sulphur  and  salmiak.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  384,  art. 
Mineralogy,  Salmiac. ..A  sublimate  on  active  volcanoes. 
Salmody,  obs.  form  or  PSALMODY. 
Salmon  (see-man),  sbl  and  a.  Forms  :  4-5 
samoun,  -own(e,  (5  samoon,  samwn,  sawmon, 
sawmun),  4-6  samon,  7  sammon,  8  Sc.  saw- 
mont,  9  Sc.  saumon ;  4  salmoun,  4-7  Sc.  sal- 
mond(e,  5  salmone,  (6  saulmon,  salmont,  7 
sallmon),  4-  salmon,  [a.  AF.  samoun,  saitmoun, 
salmun  (OF.  and  mod.F.  saumon) :— L.  salmon- 
em,  salmo  (Pliny) ;  the  spelling  with  /  is  from  the 
Latin  form. 

Cf.  Pr.  salmo,  Sp.  salmon,  Pg.  salmao.  It.  salmone,  ser- 
mone.  The  Latin  word  is  prob.  a  derivative  of  the  root 
of  sallre  to  leap.] 

1.  A  large  fish  belonging  to  the  genus  Salmo, 
family  Salmonidx,  esp.  Salmo  salar,  comprising 
the  largest  fish  of  this  family,  which  when  mature 
are  characterized  by  having  red  flesh,  and  a  silvery 
skin  marked  with  large  black  and  red  spots ;  highly 
prized  as  an  article  of  food. 

In  mod.  use  the  collective  sing,  takes  the  place  of  the  pi. ; 
salmons  being  used  only  in  scientific  language  to  denote 
different  species,  or,  rarely,  individual  specimens. 

13..  A".  Alls.  5446  (Laud  MS.)  And  of  perches,  &  of  sal- 
mouns,  Token  &  eten  grete  foysouns.  13..  Coerde  L.  3515 
Fysch,  flesch,  salmoun,  and  cungyr.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce 
n.  576  He  wrocht  Gynnys,  to  tak  geddis  &  salmonys.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  407  They  eteb  hole  samoun  alway. 
Ibid.  II.  13  pere  is  grete  plente  of  small  fische,  of  samon, 
and  of  elys.  a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  354  Euerych  cart 
comynge  in-to  towne  wi^  samown.  1426  LVDG.  De  Guil. 
Pilgr.  15365  Swettere  than  samoun.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL 
Bk.  Nurture  823  Sewes  on  fishe  dayes..The  baly  of  be 
fresche  samon.  1515  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  67  Of  my 
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out  of  the  flude.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  i.  156  She  that  in 
wisedome  neuer  was  so  fraile,  To  change  the  Cods-head 
for  the  Salmons  taile.  1655  WALTON  Angler  i.  vii.  (1661)  134 
The  Salmon  is  accounted  the  King  of  fresh-water-Fish. 
1787  BURNS  Tain  Samson's  Elegy  vi,  Now  safe  the  stately 
Sawmont  sail.  1819  SCOTT  Let.  to  Dk.  Bucclench  15  Apr. 
in  Lockhart,  Where  I  lie,  as  my  old  grieve  Tom  Purdie 
said  last  night,. .' like  a  haulded  saumon'.  1837  DICKENS 
Pickw.  viii, '  It  wasn't  the  wine,'  murmured  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
in  a  broken  voice.  '  It  was  the  salmon '.  1859  DARWIN 
Orig.  Spec.  iv.  (1873)  69  Male  salmons  have  been  observed 
fighting  all  day  long.  1882  DAY  Brit.  Fis/iesl.  Introd.  71  The 
so-termed  land-locked  salmon,  .might  prove  invaluable  to 
upper  riparian  proprietors.  Ibid.  II.  87  The  'blue  poll' 
and  '  blue  cock  of  the  Fowey  in  Cornwall, .  .are  sold  in 
Billingsgate  as  '  Cornish  salmon '.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI. 
222/1  In  North  America  there  occurs  one  Salmonoid.  .viz., 
Salmo  salar,  var.  sebago,  L. .  .This  form  is  called  variously 
the  Landlocked  Salmon  or  the  Schoodic  Salmon.  Ibid. 
225/1  A  salmon  newly  arrived  in  fresh  water  from  the  sea 
is  called  a  clean  salmon,  on  account  of  its  bright,  well-fed 
appearance. 

b.  Applied  to  fishes  belonging  to  other  genera 
of  the  same  family ;  esp.,  a  fish  of  any  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  Oncorhynchns ,  called  the 
Pacific  salmon. 

1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  H ist.  Aquatic  A  nim.  468  According 
to  the  latest  system.. the  first  [group]  for  which  the  name 
Salmo  is  retained  includes  the  Atlantic  Salmon,  and  the 
black-spotted  species  of  the  west  [etc.]. ..  In  this  same  group 
are  included  the  Quinnat,  or  California  Salmon,  and  its 
allies. .  .These  have  been  placed  in  the  genus  Oncorhynchus. 
1888  —  Amcr.  Fishes  480  The  Pacific  Salmon.. .The  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  call  it  [Oncorhynckus  gorbuscha\  gene- 
rally the  'Hump-back  Salmon',  and  often  the  'Dog  Sal- 
mon . .  .This  is  one  of  the  smallest  Salmons.  Ibid.  482  The 
Blue-back  is  the  most  graceful  of  the  Salmons.  1888  W.  S. 
CAINE  Round  the  World  viii.  122  The  Pacific  salmon 
takes  no  bait  or  fly  in  fresh  water,  but  may  be  taken  readily 
in  salt  water. 

C.  Applied  to  fishes  resembling  a  salmon,  but 
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not  belonging  to  the  Salmonidse.  (a)  In  U.S., 
the  SQUETEAGUE  ;  also  the  pike-perch  (see  PIKE 
sb.*  3).  (b)  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
Arripis  salar. 

1798  D.  COLLINS  Ace.  N.  S.  Wales  I.  136  A  fish,  named 
by  us,  from  its  shape  only,  the  salmon.  1880  GUNTHER 
Fishes  393  Arripis  salar,  South  Australia.  Three  species 
are  known,  from  the  coasts  of  Southern  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  They  are  named  by  the  colonists  Salmon  or 
Trout.  1884  Century  Mag.  Apr.  908/1  The  pike-perch 
becomes  a  '  salmon  '  in  the  Susquehanna,  Ohio,  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers.  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Aniin. 
365  [The  Spotted  Squeteague]  is  usually  known  on  the 
Southern  coast  as  the  '  Salmon '  or  '  Spotted  Trout '. 

f  d.  Phrase.   To  seek  for  a  salmon's  nest.    (Cf. 
MARE'S  NEST.)  OPS. 

1589  If  ay  any  Work  30  Where  hast  ti  bene,  why  man,  cha 
bin  a  seeking  for  a  Samons  nest. 

2.  The  name  of  a  kind  of  potato  with  red '  flesh '. 
1845  Morn.  Chron.  22  Nov.  5/2  The  salmons  are  c"n- 

sidered  a  good  potato  for  the  chalky  soil ;  they  are  what  in 
some  parts  are  called  red  kidneys.  Ibid.  5/3  Salmon  potatoes. 

3.  Short  for  salmon  colour  (see  4  c). 

1892  Card.  Chron.  27  Aug.  245/1  Hollyhocks,  ranging  in    j 
colour  from  pure  white  through  yellows  to  salmons,  pinks 
[etc.].    1892  EMILY  LAWLESS  Crania  I.  87  The  horizon  was 
tinged  with  faint  salmon. 

4.  allrib.^mA  Comb,    a.  simple  attrib.,  as  salmoti 
farm,  fishery,  hatchery,  heck  (HECK  sb.1  2),  hutch 

(HUTCH  sb.  3  a),  kettle  (KETTLE  2  a),  leister, 
t  lumber-pie,  f/if,  raiun  (Sc.),  river,  roe,  spear, 
stream ;  in  names  applied  (chiefly  locally)  to  a 
young  salmon  indicating  the  different  stages  of  its 
growth,  as  salmon-fry,  wort  (sb.'-'') ,  peal '(sb.2),  pink, 
smelt,  sprint ;  in  the  names  of  appliances  used  in 
angling  for  salmon,  as  salmon  bait,  fly,  line,  reel, 
rod,  tackle,  winch.  Also  salmon-like  adj. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  51  "Salmon  baits.  1868 
PEAKD  Water-farm.  \.  10  The.. construction  of  a  ''Salmon- 
farm.  1762  Ann.  Reg.  II.  53/1  A  gentleman  who  resides  at 
llerwick,  near  the  great  "salmon-fishery.  1888  \V.  S.  CAINE 
Round  the  World  viii.  121  A  fresh  development  of  the 
salmon  fishery  has  sprung  up.  1704-6  Diet.  Rust.  S.V. 
Fishing-fly,  "Salmon  Flies.  1741  Coinpl.  Fain.-Piece  II.  ii. 
341  "Salmon-fry  are  taken  with  a  fine  Hair-line.  1886  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXI.  224/2  note,  The  first  important  series  of  experi- 
ments., was  made  at  the  "salmon-hatchery  of  Stormontfield. 
1868  Law  Kef.  Q.  B.  Div.  III.  289  In  this  side-stream., 
the  said  "salmon-hutch  or  hutches  are  situated.  1773  J.  S. 
Ep.  to  R.  Fergiisson  48  I'se  tak  ye  up  Tweed's  bonny  side 
. .  And  shaw  you  there  the  fisher's  pride,  A  *sa'mon  kettle. 
a  1625  JAS.  I  in  Spottiswood  Hist.  Cli.  Scot.  (1677)  vn.  529  [A 
longing  he  had  to  see  the  place  of  his  breeding,]  a  "Salmon- 
like  instinct  [so  he  was  pleased  to  call  it].  1850 '  EPHEMERA' 
/>'£.  Salmon  16  "Salmon-lines.  1834  "Salmon  lister  [see 
LEISTER].  1881  J.  GRANT  Camcronians  I.  iv.  52  In  the  hall 
hung,  .salmon-listers,  whips  [etc.],  i66sR.  MAY  Accomplisht 
Cook  (ed.  2)  Index,  "Salmon  lumber  pie.  1893  T.  WATSON 
Confess.  Poacher  168  There  were  go  trout,  37  "salmon-mort, 
and  2  salmon.  1533-4  "Salmon  peal  [see  PEAL  sb.'*].  1661 
RABISHA  Cookery  Dissected  127  To  bake  a  "Salmon  Pie  to 
be  eaten  hot.  1747  in  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  115.  1805  J. 
DUNCUMB  Agric.  Heref.  16  The  spawn.. are  in  some  parts 
termed  salmon-fry  or  "salmon-pinks.  1841  T.  SOUTH  Fly 
Fishers  Handl'k.  ii.  13  "Salmon  Reel  Lines.  i%&$ Fisheries 
Exhib.  Catal.  51  Salmon  Reels.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
Supp.  s.v.  Salmon,  The  richest  "salmon  river  in  France. 
1841  T.  SOUTH  Fly  Fisher's  Itandbk.  iii.  40  The  "salmon- 
rod  should  consist  of  four  parts.  1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet 
let.  vi,  The  water  being  in  such  a  rare  trim  for  the  "saumon 
raun,  he  couldna  help  taking  a  cast.  1832  Ibid,  note,  The 
bait  made  of  "salmon  row  salted  and  preserved.  1867  F. 
FRANCIS  Angling  vii.  (1880)  265  The  only  things  I  resolutely 
bar.. are  salmon-roe  and  wasp-grub.  1700  J.  CHETHAM 
Angler's  Vade  Mecum  (ed-3)  no  "Salmon  Smelts.  1551 
"Salmon  spear  [see  LEISTER].  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  31  An 
instrument  somewhat  like  the  Sammon-speare.  1790  GROSE 
I'rovinc.  Gloss.  Suppl.,  *Salmon-sprint,  a  young  salmon. 
North.  1847  T.  T.  STODDART  A  ngler's  Cotnpan.  xv.  284  Let 
the  angler  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  cast  or  "salmon 
stream.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  51  "Salmon  Winches. 
b.  objective,  as  salmon-breeding,  -fisher,  -rear- 
ing, spearer,  spearing;  instrumental,  as  salmon- 
haunted  adj. 

1866  Chambers's  Encycl.  VIII.  447/2  "Salmon-breeding 
ponds,    a  1678  MARVELL  Poems,  Appleton  Ho.,  And  now 

the  "salmon-fishers  moist  Their  leathern  boats  beg_m  to 
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News  29  June  6/3  The  fly-fishers  and  "salmon  spearers. 
1879  DOWUEN  Southey  vi.  144  The  guests  went  "salmon- 
spearing  on  the  Tweed. 

o.  Special  combinations  :  t  salmon  bellows. 
?  the  sound  or  air  bladder  of  a  salmon ;  salmon 
belly  (U.S.},  the  belly  of  a  salmon  prepared  for 
food  by  pickling ;  salmon  berry  (U.  S.~),  a  name 
for  certain  species  of  Rubus,  esp.  R.  Nutkanus 
the  white  flowering  raspberry ;  salmon  oast  (see 
CAST  sb.  5  b,  c) ;  salmon  coble,  a  boat  used  in 
salmon  fishing ;  salmon-colour  (see  quots.)  ;  sal- 
mon fishing,  (a]  the  catching  of  salmon ;  (/')  a 
place  where  salmon  may  be  caught ;  a  salmon- 
fishery  ;  salmon  flounder  (see  quot.) ;  salmon 
killer  (f/.S.),  a  stickleback,  Gasterosteiis  aculeatus, 
destructive  to  salmon  fry  and  spawn  (Cent.  Diet. 
1891)  ;  salmon  ladder,  a  fish  ladder  for  salmon; 
also,  transf.  '  a  contrivance  used  in  the  chemical 
treatment  of  sewage '  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  salmon  leap, 


SALMONID. 

see  LEAP  sb.  2  b ;  salmon  louse,  '  a  parasitic 
crustacean,  Caligus  piscimis,  which  adheres  to  the 
gills  of  salmon  '  ( Cent.  Diet.} ;  salmon  pass  = 
salmon  ladder;  salmon  pipe, '  an  engine  to  catch 
Salmon'  (Cowel  Interpr.  1607) ;  salmon  pit,  pool 
(see  quots.) ;  salmon-scurf,  a  dial,  name  for  the 
salmon  trout ;  salmon  stair  =  salmon  ladder;  sal- 
mon steak,  a  fried  slice  of  salmon ;  salmon-tithe, 
a  tithe  payable  in  salmon  ;  salmon  twine,  linen 
or  cotton  twine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  salmon- 
nets  (Cent.  Diet.} ;  salmon  weir,  a  weir  for  the 
taking  of  salmon  (!l>id.}. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  719  Musclade  or  menows, 
with  J>e  "Samoun  bellows.  1883  GOODE  Fish.  Indiistr.  U.S. 
(Fish.  Exhib.  Lit.  1884  V.)  32  Pickled  "salmon-belly  is  a 
favourite  delicacy  of  the  region.  1868  Rep.  V.  S.  Cntnmis- 
sionerAgric,(i%fxi\  i78The*salmon-berry.  .(R-ttbus  chamae- 
morus).  1875  W.  MC!LWRAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire  20  In 
the  vicinity  of  Penninghame  House  are  some  excellent 
"salmon-casts.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  51  Salmon 
Casts,  plaited  gut  [etc.].  1787  BURNS  A nldFarmer's  Salut. 
Mare  vii,  Tho'  now  ye  dow  but  hoy  te  and  hoble,  An'  wintle 
like  a  "saumont-coble.  1842  D.  R.  HAY  Nomencl.  Colours 
(1846)  42  "Salmon  colour  is  the  name  usually  given  to  such 
tints  as  those  produced  by  the  attenuation  of  orange.  1860 
WORCESTER,  Salmon-color,  a  golden-orange  tinge.  1588  Rot. 
Scacc.  Reg.  Scot.  XXI.  336  The  fewmaill  of  the  "salmound 
fisching  upoun  the  water  of  Connan.  1607  NORDEN  Sun: 
Dial.  67  The  like  of  a  Salmon  fishing,  wherin  the  Lord 
lost  two  parts  in  three.  1808  FORSVTH  Beauties  Scot!.  V. 
153  A  salmon-fishing  of  some  value.  1833  J.  RENNIE  Alph. 
A  ngling  45  The  finest  salmon-fishing  is  in  mild  weather.  1815 
J.  ARBUTHNOT  Hist.  Ace.  Peterhead  j8  (Jam.)  Pleuronectes 
Flcssus,  Flounder,  vulgarly  called  Fresh-water  Flenk,  *Sal- 
mon  Flounder.  1867  Land.  Rev.  22  June  696/1  One  great 
obstacle  to  the  erection  of  "Salmon-ladders.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  1. 369  Also  in  Irlond  beeb  bre  "samoun  lepes. 
c  1730  BURT  Lett.  N.  Scott.  (1818)  I.  236  The  Salmon  leap 
(which  is  asteepslope  composed  of  large  loose  stones).  1867-99 
"Salmon-pass  [see  PASS  sb.1  3 h].  1533  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  7 
No  maner  of  persone ..  shall .. take . .  in  fludgate,  "salmon  pipe 


to  which  the  Salmon  resort  that  are  called  "Salmon  Pits. 
1866  Mass.  Rep.  32  (Cent.  Diet.  s.v.  Pool1)  "Salmon-pools, 
eddies  where  the  salmon  collect.  1846  BROCKETT  A'.  C.  Wds. 
(ed.  3),  Scurf,  or  *Salmon-scnrf,  salmon  trout.  Tees,  Wear, 
&c.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *  Salmon-stair.  1902  Bu- 
CHAN  II  'alchcr  by  Threshold  6,  I  had'breakfasted . .  on  eggs 
and  "salmon-steaks.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxx,  He 
hath  had  frequent  disputes  with  them  about  the  "salmon-  . 
tithe. 

B.  adj.  [The  sb.  used  attrib. :  cf.  A  3.]  Of 
the  colour  of  the  flesh  of  salmon  ;  a  kind  of  orange- 
pink.  Also  Comb. ,as  salmon-pink,  -red,  -rose. 

1786  ABERCROMBIE  Card.  Assist.  234  Radishes ..  both  of 
the  common  short  top  and  salmon  kinds.  [Cf.  quot.  1824 
s.v.  SALMON-COLOURED.]  1876  Miss  BRADDON  y.  Haggard's 
Dau.  xi,  A . .  room  painted  white  and  salmon.  1882  Garden 
i  Apr.  223/2  Large  blossoms,  .of  a  beautiful,  deep,  salmon- 
pink  colour.  Ibid.  29  Apr.  299/3  Carnations . .  Conqueror, 
salmon-rose.  1885  BLACK  White  Heather  iii,  Just  over 
them  was  a  line  of  gleaming  salmon-red.  1895  A  llbiitfs 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  558  The  patches^n  such  parts  may  then 
assume  a  salmon  tinge.  Ikid.  573  The  colour  of  the  base  has 
more  of  a  salmon  hue  when  fresh.  1901  J.  Black's  Illustr. 
Carp,  ff  Build.,  Home  Handier.  38  A  good  salmon  tint  is 
produced  by  adding  to  the  dissolved  whiting  a  little  of  the 
same  [Venetian]  red. 

t  Salmon,  rf.2  Cant.  Obs.  Also  6-8  Salomon, 
7  saloman,  8-9  salamon,  8  solomon.  [Of  ob- 
scure origin  :  cf.  SAM  sb.']  In  oaths  or  assevera- 
tions, as  By  (the}  salmon,  so  help  me  salmon. 

Harman's  interpretation  (quot.  1567)  may  be  correct ;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  subsequent  writers  quoted 
really  knew  the  word  in  actual  use. 

a  1550  COPLAND  Hye  Way  to  Spyttel  Hous  1050  in  Hazl. 
/;.  p.  p.  IV.  69  Cyarum  by  salmon  and  thou  shalt  pek  my 
jere.  1367  HARMAN  Caveat  83  Salomon,  a  alter_or  masse. 
1611  MIDDLE-TON  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girle  v.  i.  K  4  My 
doxy  I  haue,  by  the  Salomon  a  doxy,  that  carries  a  kitchm 
mort  in  her  slat  at  her  backe.  1641  BROME  Jto.  Crew  ii. 
(1659)  F  4  b,  By  Salmon,  I  think  my  Mort  is  in  drink. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Salmon,  c.  the  Beggers 
Sacrament  or  Oath.  Solomon,  c.  the  Mass.  1815  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  xxxiv,  She  swore  by  the  salmon.  1834  H.  AINS- 
WORTH  Rookivood  ill.  v,  You  must  repeat  the  Salamon  ,  or 
oath  of  our  creed.  Ibid.,  So  may  help  me,  Salaraon  ! 
Salmon,  variant  of  SAMMEN  dial. 
Sa-lmon-co  loured,  a.  =  SALMON  a. 

1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  IV.  170  Gills 
salmon-coloured.    1807-8  W.   IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  361, 
-      •—-      -' J M-clothes. 


I  have  .sported  a  pair  of  salmon-coloured  small 
1824  LOUDON  Encycl.  Card.  §  3756  Radishes 
Scarlet,  or    salmon-colored,    and    its    subva 
DICKENS  Dombey  xviii,  Salmon-colored  worsted  drawers. 


Salmonet  (sse-manet).   Also  6  samonett. 
SALMON  sl>.1  +  -ET.]     A  samlet. 

1576  in  J.  Noake  Worcestersh.  Relics  (1877)  62  That  noe 
maner  of  persons,  .use  ne  occupy  anie  manner  of  takynge 
of  trowte  or  trowte  samon  or  samonetts  within  the  said 
streame.  1800  LADY  HUNTER  in  Jrnl.  SirM.  H.  (1894)  154 
A  John  Dory  and  some  Salmonets.  1850  in  OGILVIE. 

Salmonic  (s;elmfnik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  SALMON 
sji  +  -ic.]  Salmonic  add  (see  quot.). 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.,  Salmonic  acid,  a  reddish  fatty 
acid,  existing,  according  to  Fr^my  and  Valenciennes..,  in 
the  reddish  muscles  of  various  species  of  salmon. 

Salmonid  (sse-lmcJnid).  rare.  Also  -ide.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Salmonid-x  pi.,  f.  L.  salmon-  SALMON  sbl: 
see  -ID.]  A  fish  of  the  family  Salmon/da: 


SALMONIFORM. 

1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  329  The 
creature.. looking,  .more  like  a  spiritual  polliwog  than  a 
real  salmonide.  1882  A.  NICOI.S  Acclim.  Salmonidx  at 
Antipodes  83  The  presence  of  migratory  salmomds  in  their 
rivers.  1888  Daily  News  19  May  7/3  Highly  satisfactory 
results  have  attended  salmonide  culture  this  season. 

Salmoniform  (soelm^'nifpjm),  a.  [f.  SALMON 
sb.1  +  -(I)FOBM.]  =  SALMONOID. 

1891  in  Century  Diet,  (citing  HUXLEY). 

Salmonize  (sre'monsiz),  v.  [f.  SALMON  sd.1  + 
-IZE.J  trans.  To  make  (a  river)  fit  for  salmon. 

1886  Longm,  Mag.  VII.  293  Much  is  talked  about  'sal- 
monising '  the  Thames. 

Sal  in  on  oid  (ssel'm^hoid),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  SALMON 
$l\  +  -OID.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
family  Salmonidse ;  resembling  a  fish  of  this  family. 

1850  in  OGILVIE.     1865  Athenxnm  No.  1948.  279':   Sal- 
monoid  fishes.     1883  Pall  Mall  G.  12  May  Suppl.,  An  ex- 
tensive  collection  of  salmonidae  and  sal  monoid  fishes, 
B.  sb.  A  fish  of  the  family  Salmonidfe. 

1842  in  BRANDE  Diet.  Set.,  etc.  1867  (title)  Reports  on  the 
Natural  History  and  Habits  of  Salmonoids  in  the  Tweed. 
1883  G.  ALLEN  in  Knowledge  23  Mar.  175  There  is  one  little 
peculiarity  common  to  all  the  sahnonoids — the  graylings 
and  gwyniads  as  well  as  the  trout  and  charr. 

t  Sa-linonsows.  Obs.  —  °  [ad.  AF.  salmonceux 
pi.  (1389-90  Acti$  AYr.  //.  st.  i  c.  19),  dim.  of 
salmon.  Cf.  HERONSEW.]  Salmon-fry. 

1607  COWEL  Interpr.,  Salmon  sewse  seemeth  to  be  the 
young  fry  of  Salmon.  1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 

Salmon-troTrt. 

1.  A  fish  of  the  species  Sal  mo  tnttta,  resembling 
the  salmon,  found  in  rivers  of  northern  Europe. 

1421  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  132/1  Frie  de  Samon-Troiight. 
1540  Rutland  MSS,  (1905)  IV.  302  A  great  salmon  trowtte. 
1668  CHARLF.TON  O  no  mast.  155  Trntta  Salmoneta  . .  a 
Salmon-Trout.  1756-7  tr.  Keysle>*$  Trav.  (1760)  1. 17  There 
is  also  a  kind  of  salmon-trouts  called  Gangfische,  1884 
Sat.  Rev,  12  July  61/1  Jim,  the  black  cook  boy.. caught 
a  twenty-pound  salmon-trout  with  bait. 

2.  In  -U.  S.  and  N.  S.  \T.  applied  to  other  fishes 
(see  quots.). 

1882  J.  E.  TENISON-WOODS  Fish  N.  S.  W.  35  Arripis 
salar, ..is  in  the  adult  state  the  salmon  of  the  Australian 
fishermen,  and  their  salmon  trout  is  the  young.  1884  GOODE, 
etc.  Nat,  Hist.  Aquatic  Anitn.  468  According  to  the  latest 
system,  .the  second  group  [of  the  old  genus  Saltno]  includes 
the  Chars,  or  Red-spotted  Trout,  and  the  gray-spotted 
species  known  as  Salmon  Trout,  or  Lake  Trout.  These  are 
assigned  to  the  genus  Salvetinus,  Ibid.  474  The  Steel- 
head—  SalmoGairdneri.  Large  individuals  are  often  called 
'  Salmon  Trout '. 

t  Sal-nitre.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  sal  nitrl '  salt 
of  nitre ' :  see  SAL  and  NITRE.  Cf.  It.  salnitro,  Pr. 

salnilre\  also  Sp.,  Pg.  salitre  (whence  SALITRE), 
G.  salniter,  salifcr.']  Saltpetre. 

1416  in  Essex  Rev.  (1907)  XVI.  159  Sal  niter.  1601  HOL- 
LAND Pliny  II.  420, 1  may  not  put  off  the  treatise  concerning 
lift  nature  of  Salnitre,  approching  so  neer  as  it  doth  to  the 
nature  of  salt.  1610  MAKKHAMyi/as.Vr/.  u.  cxlv.  447  Adde 
to  it  of  Sal-niter  an  ounce.  1683  SALMON  Doron  Med.  i. 
320  Subliming  it  with  Sal  Niter. 

Hence  f  Salni'tral'tz.,  of  the  nature  of  saltpetre. 

1683^  TRYON  \VaytoHealth\\.  (1697)  104  Until  the  Sun 
and  Ccelestial  Influences  have  endu'd  it  [sc.  earth]  with  a 
Salnitral  Vertue. 

Salod,  var.  pa.  t.  of  SALUE  v.  Obs. 

Salol  (sEC'lpl).  Chem.  [f.  SAL(ICYL)  +  -OL.] 
A  white,  crystalline,  aromatic  powder,  prepared 
from  salicylic  and  carbolic  acids,  used  as  an  anti- 
pyretic and  antiseptic.  Also  in  Comb. 

1887  Athenxnm  19  Feb.  260/1  Salol  is  said  to  have  a  most 
powerful  effect  in  cases  of  rheumatism.  1897  Trans.  Ame>; 
Pedtatric  Soc.  IX.  129  Salol-coated  permanganate  pills. 

Saloiuene.  Obs.  Also  5  salome,  -mere. 
[Of  obscure  origin  :  cf.  It.  SALAME;  also  K.  salmis 
(see  SALMI),  which  agrees  closely  in  sense.]  (See 
quot.) 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  21  Salomene.  Takegode  Wyne, 
an . .  pouder,  &  Brede  y-ground,  an  sugre . . ;  }>an  take  Trow  tys, 
Rochys,  Perchys,  ober  Carpys, . . an  .  .roste  hem. .;  banhewc 
hem  in  gobettys  :.  .fry  hem  in  oyle  a  lytil,  J>en  caste  in  ^e 
brwet ; . .  take  Maces,  Clowes  [etc.] . .  an  cast  a-boue,  &  serue 
forth.  Ibid.  33  Capoun  in  Salome.  Ibid.  35  Soupes  of 
Sal  o  mere. 

Salometer  (sselp'mAw).  [f.  L.  sal  salt  or 
sal-urn  brine  +  -(O)METER.!  =  SALINOMETEB. 

1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geoff.  Sea  (Low)  ii.  §  102  The  salometer 
confirms  it. 

Salomonic  (ssetomp'nik),  a.  [f.  L.  Salonwn 
Solomon.  Cf.  SOLOMONIC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Solomon.  So  Salomo'niana. 

1873  Speaker's  Comment.  Bible  IV.  667/2  Those  who  have 
denied  its  Salomonic  authorship.    Ibid.  15/1  The  description 
of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  Proverbs  viii,  in  which  the  Salomo-    i 
nian  theory  culminated.   1881  W.  R.  SMITH  Old  Test.  Jewish     \ 
Ch.  v.  122  The  collection  of  Salomonic  proverbs  formed  by 
the  scholars  in  the  service  of  King  Hezekiah.     Ibid.  403. 

I]  Salon  (salon).     Also   8    sallon.     [Kr. :    see    I 
SALOON.] 

1.   a.  A   large  and    lofty  apartment  serving  as 
one  of  the  principal  reception  rooms  in  a  palace 
or  other  great  house,     b.  A  room,  more  or  less 
elegantly  furnished,  used  for  the  reception  of  guests;    ' 
a  drawing-room. 

Now  only  with  reference  to  France  or  other  continental 
countries.    Cf.  SALOON  i. 
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1715  LEONI  Palladia  s  Archit.  (1742)  I.  52  Great  Halis  or 
Sallons  for  Feasting.  1717  BERKELEY  Tour  in  Italy  Wks. 
1871  IV.  523  It  [the  palace  of  the  Barberini  in  Rome]  hath 
many  noble  chambers  and  salons,  a  1721  SHEFFIELD  fl)k. 
Buckhm.)  U'ks.  (1723)  II.  276,  I  rise. .about  seven  a-clock 
.  .to  walk  in  the  garden ;  or,  if  rainy,  in  a  Salon  filled  with 
pictures.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Salon,  or  Saloon,,  .a  very 
lofty,  spacious  Hall,  vaulted  at  Top,  and  sometimes  com- 
prehending two  Stories,  or  Ranges,  of  Windows...  Em- 
bassadors,  and  other  Great  Visitors,  are  usually  received  in 
the  Salon.  1758  H.  WALPOLE/.^/.  to  Chute  22  Aug.,  I  have 
seen  the  plan  of  their  hall,  .and  both  their  eating-room  and 
salon  are  to  be  stucco,  with  pictures.  1834  H.  GREVILLE 
Diary  23  Oct. ,  Finding  Barras  had  not  come  home  he 
established  himself  with  a  book  in  the  salon  until  he  should 
return.  1881  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  505  The  principal  salon  had  a 
dome,  which,  turning  day  and  night  imitated  the  move- 
ments of  the  terrestrial  bodies. 

2.  spec.  The  reception-room  of  n  Parisian  lady  of 
fashion;  hence, a  reunion  of  notabilities  at  the  house 
of  such  a  lady;  also,  a  similar  gathering  in  other 
capitals. 

1810  F.  JEFFREY  in  Edin.  Rei>.  XV.  485  When  she 
[Mile,  de  Lespinasse]  is  visibly  within  a  few  weeks  of  her 
end.,  she  still  has  her  salon  filled  twice  a  day  with  company. 
18530.  C.  F ELTON  in  Longfellow* s  Life  (ityi)  II.  253  There 
is  not  a  salon  in  Paris  which  is  not  proud  to  welcome  him. 
1888  BKYCE  Amer.  COMMW.  III.  cv.  508  One  hears  of 
attempts  made  to  establish  political '  salons '  in  Washington. 
1888  MRS.  H.VtAHDJt.Jitsmerffxvil,  225  Famous  in  London 
society  fur  her  relationship,  her  audacity,  and  the  salon,  which 
..she  managed  to  collect  round  her. 

3.  The  Salon  \  the  annual  exhibition  at  Paris  of 
painting,  sculpture,  etc.  by  living  artists. 

Originally  held  in  one  of  the  '  salons  '  of  the  Louvre. 

1875  T.  G.  APPLKTON  in  Longfelloiv's  Life  (1891)  III.  252 
The  Salon  is  open.  1908  Athenxum  15  Aug.  191/2  He 
received  a  medal  at  the  Salon  of  1864. .;  two  of  his  pictures 
were  in  this  year's  Salon. 

Saloon  '^sal/7'n^.  Also  8  salloon.  [a.  F. 
salon  (  =  Sp.  salofij  Pg.  safflo),  ad.  It.  salonet 
augm.  of  sala  hall :  see  SALE  2.] 

1.   =  SALON  i  a.     b.   =  SALON  i  b.  Now  U.  S. 

1728  [see  SALON].  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III. 
352  What  Mr.  Lovelace  saw  of  the  house  (which  was  the 
saloon  and  two  parlours)  was  perfectly  elegant.  1753  HAN- 
WAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  vii.  xciii.  427  They  were  then  lining  the 
grand  salloon  with  silesia  marble.  1760  H.  WALPOLR  Let. 
to  Montagu  19  July,  Ditchley.  .is  a  good  house,  well  fur- 
nished, has  good  portraits,  a  wretched  saloon  [etc.].  1784 
Cow  PER  Task  i.  414  Strange  !  there  should  be  found,  Who, 
self-imprison'd  in  their  proud  saloons,  Renounce  the  odours 
of  the  open  field.  1810  E.  D.  CLARKE  Trar.  Russia  (1839) 
21/1  The  coup  d'ctil  upon  entering  the  grand  saloon  is  incon- 
ceivable.. .The  company  consisted  of  nearly  two  thousand 
persons.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  438  Saloons  are 
frequently  raised  the  whole  height  of  the  building.  1828 
J.  F.  COOPER  Notions  of  Amer.  I.  261  A  young  American.. 
is  just  as  happy  in  the  saloon,  as  she  was  a  few  years  before 
in  the  nursery.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  365  Saloon  signifies, 
in  its  stricter  architectural  meaning,  a  room..,  not  only  the 
principal  room  as  to  spaciousness,  but  loftiness  also... At 
present  however.. the  name  of  saloon  is  indiscriminately  or 
ostentatiously  bestowed  on  any  unusually  large  room.  1842 
Literary  Gaz.  3  Sept.  612/1  Neither  was  she  received 
altogether  in  the  saloon,  as  she  was  of  too  humble  a  grade 
to  mix  with  gentry  and  nobility.  1860  MAKSH  Eng.  Lang. 
xiii.  291  In  all  grades  of  society,  from  the  wigwam  to  the 
saloon.  Ibid.  xx.  440  The  aim  of  a  numerous  class  of  popular 
writers  is.,  to  make  books,  .speak  the  dialect  of  the  saloon. 
1907  Connoisseur  XIX.  139/2  [Eaton  Hall]  The  saloon., 
forms  part  of  the  hall..  .Divided  by  pillars  alone  from  the 
entrance  hall,  the  two  form  one  large  room. 

2  =  SALON  2.     Now  rare. 

1810  F.  JEFFREY  in  Edin.  Rev.  XV.  461  It  is  to  this,  .that 
the  French  are  indebted  for  the  superiority  of  their  polite 
assemblies.  Their  saloons  are  better  filled  than  ours.  1820 
SHELLEY  Lett.  Pr.  Wks.  1880  IV.  163,  I  find  saloons  and 
compliments  too  great  bores.  1838  EMKRSON  Addr.^  Lit. 
Ethics  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  214  How  mean  to  go  blazing,  a 
gaudy  butterfly,  in  fashionable  or  political  saloons.  1881 
STANLEY  Chr.  Instit-ut.  (1882)  297  Materials  of  conversation 
at  the  dinner  tables  of  London  or  the  saloons  of  Paris. 

3.  A  large  apartment  or  hall,  esp.  in  a  hotel  or 
other  place  of  public  resort,  adapted  for  assemblies, 
entertainments,  exhibitions,  etc.;  also,  rarely,  any 
unusually  large  apartment. 

1747  General  Advertiser  12  May,  Mr.  Rose  and  others 
will  play  in  the  Great  Room,  and  in  the  Salioon  in  the 
Gardens.  1761  Ann,  Reg.  126  In  digging  near  the  Latin- 
gate,  two  subterraneous  saloons  have  also  been  discovered, 
in  which  were  found  four  tombs.  1837  DICKENS  Picktv. 
xxxvi,  The  great  pump-room  is  a  spacious  saloon,  orna- 
mented with  Corinthian  pillars.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  <$• 
//.  Note-bits.  (1872)  I.  ii  The  Restaurant  des  Echelles..has 
a  handsomely  furnished  saloon.  1886  Guide  Exhib.  Gal- 
leries Brit.  A/us.  40  In  this  saloon  are  two  Table-cases  con- 
taining tablets  of  baked  and  unbaked  clay  from  Babylonia. 

4.  a.  A  large  cabin  in  a  passenger- boat  for  the 
common  use  of  passengers  in  general  or  for  those 
paying  first-class  fares. 

1842  DICKENS  in  Forster  £7X1872)  I.  271  One  man  lost 
fourteen  pounds  at  vingt-un  in  the  saloon  yesterday.  1888 
W.  S.  CAINE  Round  the  World  x.  147  The  saloon  accommo- 
dates just  sixteen  persons  to  table.  1900  H.  LAWSON  Over 
Sliprails  113, 1  should  have  gone  over  steerage  with  nothing 
.  .and  come  back  saloon  with  a  pile. 

b.  In  full  saloon  car  or  carriage  :  A  railway 
carriage  without  compartments,  furnished  more  or 
less  luxuriously  as  a  drawing-room  or  for  a  specific 
purpose,  as  dining*  sleeping  saloon.  Also  (U.S.) '  the 
main  room  of  a  compartment-car  or  a  small  sub- 
division of  a  sleeping-car '  (Funk's  Sfattt/at 
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'855  D.  K.  CLARK  Railway  Machinery  275/1  Saloon 
carriages  may. .be  planned  variously.  ..The  business  public 
appear  generally  to  prefer  the  ordinary  partitioned  carriage. 
1886  St.  James's  Gaz.  16  Oct.  6/2  He  stepped  lightly  from 
the  saloon-car.  1891  Harper's  Mag.  LXXXlI.  581/1  The 
car  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Limited  was 
divided . . ;  the  two  small  apartments  'amidships1,  so  to  speak, 
were  arranged,  one  as  a  bath  room,  and  the  other  as  a  barber- 
shop; and  then  came  the  more  spacious  saloon  reserved  for 
the  smokers.  1899  ll'estw.  Gaz.  19  Sept.  6/2  In  the  rear  of 
the  express  was  . .  the  saloon  in  which  the  distinguished 
travellers  were  making  their  journey..  .They  travelled,  .to 
Aberdeen  in  an  ordinary  sleeping  saloon. 

5.  An  apartment  to  which  the  public  may  resort 
for  a  specified  purpose,  as  billiard,  boxing,  dancing, 
shaving  saloon,  etc. 

185*  C.  J.  TAI.ROT  ftlcliora  Ser.  i.  166  In  London.,  we 
went  to  places  of  entertainment,  and  low  dancing  saloons. 
1874  }\M\Kf?v  Soc.  Life  Greece  viii.  241  We  bear  of  no  hells, 
or  low  music  halls,  or  low  dancing  saloons  [at  Athens]. 

6.  U.S.  A  place  where  intoxicating  liquors  are 
sold  and  consumed  ;  a  drinking  bar. 

1884  N.  y.  Herald^  Oct.  6/3  [Two  men]  demanded  drinks 

in  the  .saloon  of ,  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn.    1888  \V.  >. 

CAINE  Round  the  World  vii,  106  Here  [at  Rogers  Pass, 
Canada]  is  a  collection  of  wooden  shanties,  used  as  liquor- 
saloons,  music  and  dancing-houses.  1892  J.  RAI  IJH  in 
Harper's  3lag.  LXXX1V.  716/2  The  fee  for  a  permit  to 
maintain  a  saloon  or  hotel  bar  in  cities  of  more  than  ioo,coo 
population  is  $1000.  1893  LELAND  Mem.  I.  282  A  railK-r 
first-class  saloon,  bar,  and  restaurant  on  Broadway. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  saloon- 
bar,  licence,  passengers t  steward,  etc.;    b.  special 
comb.,  as  saloon  car,  carriage  (see  40) ;  saloon 
deck,  a  deck  for  the  use  of  saloon   passengers  ; 
saloon-keeper   C'.  S.r  one  who  keeps  a  drinking 
saloon;    saloon  pistol,  rifle,  light  firearms   for 
firing  at  short  range  ;  saloon  smasher  L'.  S.  slang, 
one  who  practises  or  advocates  the  practice  of  the 
wrecking  of  drinking  saloons  as  a  protest  against 
the  liquor  traffic ;  so  also  saloon  smashing. 

1888  W.  S.  CAINE  Round  the  World  i.  3  The  'saloon-deck 
presents  the  usual  aspect.  Ladies  are  grouped  about  in 
pleasant  corners  in  easy  deck-chairs.  1879  G.  CAMPBELL 
lUtick  fy  H'hite  242  The  publicans,  or  *saloon-keepers,  as 
they  are  called  in  America.  1892  ).  RALI-H  in  Harper's 
A  lag-  LXXXI V.  7 1 2/1  The  "saloon  licence  system  is  another 
village  development.  1879  FROUDK  in  f'raser's  Mag.  Nov. 
625  The  *saloon  passengers  were  taken  next.  1899  KIPLING 
Stalky  65  Rabbit-shooting  with  "saloon-pistols.  1881 
GREENER  Gun  368  "Saloon  rifles.. are  small,  smooth-bore 
guns, ..firing a  bulleted  breech-cap..  .Pistols,  .are  also  made 
on  the  same  principle.  In  all  saloon  rifles  and  pistols  the 
propellant  is  fulminating  powder  contained  in  a  small  copper 
case.  1901  U'estni.  Cac.  10  Dec.  9/2  The  notorious  *s«iloon 
smasher.  1905  Daily  Chr  on,  n  July  5/7  '*Saloon-smashing' 
methods  of  reform  by  wrecking  with  dynamite  buildings  in 
which  liquor  selling  was  carried  on. 

Saloon,  obs.  variant  of  SHALLOOX. 

Saloonist  (salw-nist).  U.S.  [f.  SALOON  + -IST.] 
a.  A  saloon-keeper,  b.  One  who  upholds  the 
system  of  drinking  saloons. 

1882  Chicago  Advance  •$  Aug.  495  Just  think  of  a  saloonist 
coming  into  court  expecting  to  justify.. his  'business*  by 
exhibiting  his  '  license  *  as  a  contract  by  the  people  to  let 
him  sell  liquor.  188.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XXX.  16  (Cent. 
Diet.)  Any  persistent  effort  to  enforce  the  Sunday  laws 
against  the  saloon  is  met  by  the  saloonist  with  the  counter- 
effort  to  enforce  the  laws  against  legitimate  business. 

SaloOp  (sal/7'p).  Also  8  salob,  salup,  8-9 
saloup,  salop.  [Altered  form  of  SALEP.] 

1.  =  SALEP. 

^  >7ia  MRS.  CESTLIVRE  Perplexed  Lovers  v.  i,  Salup,  what 
is  that  Salup?  I  have  often  seen  this  Fellow  sauntering 
about  Streets,  and  cou'd  not  imagine  what  he  sold.  1719 
D'URFEV  Pills  (1872)  VI.  125  Here's  Salop  brought  from 
foreign  Parts.  17*7  A.  HAMILTON  Ace.  E.  Indies  1. 125  They 
[in  Sind]  have  a  Fruit,  .called  Salob... They  dry  it  hard. . 
and  being  beaten  to  a  Powder,  they  dress  it  as  Tea  and 
Coffee  are,  and  take  it  with  powdered  Sugar-candy.  1718 
[see  2].  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  120  To  boil  Salup.  It 
is  a  hard  Stone  ground  to  Powder,  and  generally  sold  for 
one  Shilling  an  Ounce.  17153  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snjf.t  Orchis- 
root,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  otherwise  named  salep,  vulgarly 
called  saloop.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  325  The  Jamaica 
Salop...  It  maybe  used  with  great  propriety  as  a  stomachic. 
1766  Ann.  Reg.  112  This  powder  is  no  other  than  that  of 
sago  or  China  salop.  1804  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Conversation $t 
etc.  I.  04  The  roots.. of  the  orchis  of  which  saloop  is  made. 
1826  HENHY  Elent,  Chem.  II.  x.  266  Salop  or  Saloop  is  the 
farina  obtained  from  several  species  of  Orchis,  especially  the 
O.  Mascnla.  1851  MAYHEW  Lend.  Labour  I.  8  Saloop 
(spelt  also 'salep  and 'salop')  was  prepared,  as  a  powder, 
from  the  root  of  the  Orchis  tnascitla.  1861  BENTLEV  Man, 
Bot.  667  Enhphia  vera,  and  E.  carn^csfris.—The  tuber- 
cular roots  of  these  species  are  used  in  India  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  nutritious  substance  known  by  the  names  of 
Salep,  Salop,  and  Saloop. 

2.  A  hot  drink  consisting  of  an  infusion  of  pow- 
dered salep  or  (later)  of  sassafras,  with  milk  and 
sugar,  formerly  sold  in  the  streets  of  London  in 
the  night  and  early  morning. 

17*8  E.  SMITH  Compl.  Honsew.  149  To  make  Salop.  Take . . 
Water,  and  let  it  boil. .;  then  put  in  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  Salop  finely  powdered,  and  let  it  boil . . ;  drink  It  m  China 
Cups  as  Chocolate,  c  1759  Roxb.  Ball.  (1890)  VII.  58  Here's 
fine  saloop,  both  hot  and  good.  1803  Censor  i  Dec.  135,  I 
was  taking  my  pot  of  snloop,  (for  I  am  not  so  extravagant  as 
to  drink  coffee).  i8u  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Praise  Chimneysn>., 
There  is  a  composition,  the  groundwork  of  which  I  have 
understood  to  be.  .sassafras.  This  wood  boiled  down  to  a 
kind  of  tea,  and  tempered  with  an  infusion  of  milk  and  sugar, 
..is  saloop.  1840  PEREIRA  Elan.  Mat.  Med,  799  Sassafras 
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tea,  flavoured  with  milk  and  sugar,  is  sold,  .under  the  name 
of  saloop.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  183  The  vending 
of  tea  and  coffee,  in  the  streets,  was  little,  .known  twenty 
years  ago,  saloop  being  then  the  beverage  supplied  from 
stalls.  1882  BESANT  All  Sorts  xyiii,  Those  now  forgotten 
delicacies,  saloop  and  tansy  pudding. 

b.  attrib.,  as  saloop-liouse,  -man,  -stall,  etc. 

1764  Low  Life  (ed.  3)  i  The  Salop-man  in  Fleet-Street 
shuts  up  his  Gossiping  Coffee-House.  1791  '  G.  GAMBADO' 
Ann.  Horsem.  xvii.  (1809)  136  He  knock'd  down  and  went 
over  Alice  Turner,  the  Salonp  Woman.  1851  MAYHEW  Land, 
Labour  I.  8/2  The  saloop-stalls  were  superseded  by  the 
modern  coffee-stalls.  1873  THORNBURV  Old  f;  New  Land. 
I.  69  A  '  saloop-house ',  where  the  poor  purchased  a  beverage 
made  out  of  sassafras  chips.  1889  -V.  ,v  (?•  7th  Ser-  VI1-  35 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  saloop  vendors  might  have 
been  seen  plying  their  trade  in  the  streets  of  London. 

3.  Saloop  bush  (see  quot.). 

1884  MiLLER/Y<i«/-».,  Saloop-bush,  of  Australia,  Rhagodia 
hastata. 

Hence  Salo'pian  a.,  nonte-wd. 

1822  LAMB  Ella  Ser.  I.  /'r.iise  Chimneysw.,  Mr.  Read, 
who  hath  time  out  of  mind  kept  open  a  shop,  .for  the  vend- 
ing of  this  '  wholesome  and  pleasant  beverage  '. . — the  only 
Salopian  house. 

SalOphen  (sarlofen).  Chan.  [f.  SAL(ICYLIC) 
+  -o  +  PHEN(OL).]  A  derivative  of  salicylic  acid 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897). 

i8ggA/lfrntt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  474  Such  drugs  as  sali- 
cylute  of  sodium,  salicin,  salol,  salophen  and  salipyrin. 

Salopian  (salp»'pian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Salop, 
a  name  of  Shropshire  (evolved  from  Sloppesberie, 
an  AF.  corruption  of  OE.  Scrobbesbyrl^,  Shrews- 
bury, the  county  town)  +  -IAN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or 
belonging  to  Shropshire. 

1706  FARQUHAR  Recruiting  Officer  in.  ii,  Thou  Peerless 
Princess  of  Salopian  Plains,  c  1814  SOUTHEV  Affair  A  rroyo 
Molinos  38  Salopian  vales.  1886  T.  L.  K.  OLII'HANT  New 
English  I.  i.  9  A  Salopian  bard. 

b.  sb.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Shropshire. 

1700  CONGREVE  IVayoflVorldiv,  ii,  Ay,  ay,  come,  will  you 
March  my  Salopian  ?  1886  T.  L.  K.  ULIPHANT  Ne-.u  Eng- 
lish I.  i.  6  William  de  Shoreham.  .uses  t-  like  the  Salopians. 

Salow(e :  see  SALLOW  sb.  and  a.,  SALUE  v. 

Salp  (sa:lp).  Zool.  Also  salpe.  [a.  F.  salpe, 
ad.  mod.L.  salfa.~\  =  SALPA. 

1835  KIRBY  Halt,  ff  Inst.  Anim.  I.  vii.  222  The  Salpes  or 
biphores,  as  the  French  call  them — phosphoric  animals  so 
transparent  that  all  their  internal  organs . .  may  be  distinctly 
seen.  1850  OGILVIE,  Salpa  or  Salp,  a  genus  of  soft-shelled 
or  tunicated  acephalous  molluscs  which  float  in  the  sea. 
1896  tr.  Boas'  Tcxt-bk.  Zool.  540  The  chains  remain  within 
the  body-wall  of  the  solitary  salp. 

II  Salpa  '.  Obs.  [L.  salpa,  ad.  Gr.  <roA.in;.  Cf. 
F.  saitpe.]  Some  kind  of  salt-water  fish  used  by 
the  ancients  as  stockfish. 

c  1520  ANDREW  Noble  Lyfe  Ixxix.  in  Babecs  Bk.,  Salpa  is 
a  fowle  fisshe  and  lytell  set  by.  1555  EDEN  Decades  269 
Dryed  fysshe  as  soles,  maydens,  playces,  salpas,  stocke- 
fysshes,  and  such  other.  1624  MIDDLETON  Game  at  Chess 
V.  iii,  The  Salpa  from  Ebusus  [in  ed.  i  and  MSS.  Eleusis]; 
or  the  1'etainis  (which  some  call  Sommer  Whiting).  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Salpa,  the  Goldlin;  a  sort  of  Fish. 

II  Salpa  ^  (sae-lpa).  Zool.  PI.  salpse ;  also 
salpas.  [mod.L.  salpa  (Forskal  01763);  prob. 
an  application  of  class.  L.  salpa  (see  prec.),  but 
the  reason  for  the  selection  of  this  word  does  not 
appear.]  A  genus  of  tunicates,  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  Salpidx;  also,  a  tunicate 
of  this  genus. 

1852  Tn.  Ross  tr.  Humboldfs  Trav.  I.  t.  27  The  genus 
dagysa.  .belongs  to  the  salpas  (biphores  of  Bruguiere).  1854 
A.  ADAMS  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  336  Those  curious  double  gela- 
tinous animals  the  Salpz,  which  resemble  two  little  glassy 
bells,  one  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  other.  1860  H.  SPENCER 
in  lyestin.  Rev.  Jan.  102  In  the  Salpx  the  component  indi- 
viduals adhere  so  slightly  that  a  blow  on  the  vessel  of  water 

in  which  they  are  floating  will  separate  them.     1883  C.  F. 

HOLDER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  107/1  The  fantastic  glaucus 

and  luminous  salpa,  hover  about  in  close  attendance. 
Hence  Salpa'cean,  a  salpian  or  salp. 
1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  366/1. 

t  Salpege.  Obs.  rare  -  \     [ad.  mod.L.  salpega, 

corruption  of  L.  sol(i)puga]    Some  kind  of  serpent. 
1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Arts  kxxi.  138  Ser- 
pents, Salpeges,  Scolopenders. 

t  Salpe'tre.  Obs.  Also  4-6  salpeter,  5  salpetyr, 

6  -ir,  sall-petter,  saulpeter.     [a.  OF.  salpctre 

(mod.F.  salpctre},  ad.  med.L.  salpetra,  prob.  for 

salpelrte  '  salt  of  stone '  (sal,  see  SAL  1 ;  petrx.  gen. 

of  late  L.  pelra,  whence  F.  pierre  stone),  so  called 

because  the  salt  occurs  as  an  incrustation  on  stones. 

Cf.  G.  salpeter.]    Saltpetre. 
CI32J  [see  SAL-AMMONIAC].     1384-5   Durh.  Ace.   Rolls 

(burtees)  594  Item  pro  Salpetre  emp.  pro  Gonnis,  vijs.  vjd. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  t,  T.  255  Sal  peter,  vitriole. 

1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  3:7/2  Salpetyr.     1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 

hx.  9  A  refyng  sone  of  rakyng  Muris-.That  fulle  dismem- 

bent  hes  my  meter,  And  poysound  it  with  strang  salpeter. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  xxxi.  x.  421  The  true  marke  ti 


among  true  Salts. 

Hence  f  Sal-petery,  Salpetrons  adjs.,  impreg- 
nated with  saltpetre,  nitrous. 

1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  in.  Schisme  674  Rich 
Jericho  s  (sometimes)  sal-peetry  soyl . .  Brought  forth  no  fruit. 
1731  BA.LEY  (vol.  II),  Salpetrous.  1883  D.  COOK  On  Stare 
1.  221  Sparks  and  smoke  and  fearful  salpetrous  fumes. 
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Salpian  (sae-lpian).    [f.  SAIPA  2  + -IAN.]    An  I 

individual  of  the  genus  Salpa;  a  salp. 

1851  WOODWARD  Mollusca  49  The  salpians  produce  long 
chains  of  embryos.  1854  A.  ADAMS  Man.  hat.  Hist.  164 
Othersamongthem  [sc.  theTunicaries]  are  free  and  pelagian, 
as  the  Salpians  and  Pyrosomes. 

II  Salpicon  (sse"lpik^n).  Cookery.  ?  Obs.  [Fr., 
a.  Sp.  salpicon,  i,  salpicar  to  sprinkle,  pickle,  f. 
sal  salt  +  picar  to  pick.]  A  kind  of  stuffing  for 
veal,  beef,  or  mutton. 

1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3),  Salpicon,  a  Ragoe  usually  made 
for  large  Joints  of  Beef,  Veal,  or  Mutton,  which  are  to  be 
served  up  roasted  for  the  side  Dishes.  1824  BYRON  Juan 
xv.  Ixvi,  Then  there  was. .'  A  1'Espagnole ', '  timballe1,  and 
'salpicon  '.  1828-32  WEBSTER  (citing  Bacon,  prob.  in  error). 

Salpiglossid  (sselpiglfj'sid).  [f.  next  :  see 
-ID.]  A  plant  of  the  tribe  Salpiglossidex  (typical 
genus  Saipiglossis :  see  next),  one  of  Bentham's 
divisions  of  the  order  Scrophulariacta. 

1846  LINULEY  Veg.  Kingd.  682  Mr.  Kentham  remarks  that 
the  nearest  Order  to  Figworts  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Night- 
shades, through  the  medium  of  Salpiglossids. 

II  Saipiglossis  (sKlpiglg-sis).  [mod.L.,  irreg. 
f.  Or.  crciAjrcyf  trumpet  +  y\waaa  tongue,  from  the 
trumpet-shaped  corolla.]  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  N.  O.  Scrophulariacex,  natives  of 
Chile,  cultivated  for  their  showy  blossoms. 

1846  LINDLEY  yeg.  Kingd.  682  Petunia  and  Saipi- 
glossis, two  genera  closely  allied  in  habit.  1882  Garden 
vi  Nov.  426/1  The  garden  varieties  of  Saipiglossis  rank 
amongst  the  finest  of  all  half-hardy  annuals. 

Salpingiaii  (stelprndji&n)]  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
salping-,  SALPINX.  2  +  -IAN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Eustachian  or  the  Fallopian  tubes.  So  Sal- 
pi-ngic  a.,  in  the  same  sense. 

1891  Century  Diet.,  Salpingian.  1897  Syd.  Sec.  Lex., 
Salpjngian,  Salpingic. 

I!  Salpingitis  (soelpind^ai-tis).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  aa^inyy-  (see  SALPINGO-)  +  -ITIS.]  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Fallopian  or  the  Eustachian  tubes. 

1861  Lancet  14  Dec.  571/1.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
VII.  48r  Tuberculous  salpingitis. 

Hence  Salpingritic  a.,  pertaining  to  salpingitis. 

1891  in  Century  Diet. 

SalpingO-  (sselpi'rjgo),  combining  form  of  Gr. 
aa\myy-,  aa\my£,  lit.  '  trumpet',  but  used  in  mod.L. 
form  salpinx  to  denote  either  the  Fallopian  or  the 
Eustachian  tubes.  In  various  compounds  (Anal., 
Phys.  and  Obstet.}.  Salpi  ngona'salrt.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  nose.  Sal- 
pingo-oopliore'ctomy,  -ovario'tomy,  excision  of 
a  Fallopian  tube  and  ovary.  Salpingo-oophoritis, 
salpingitis  and  oophoritis  occurring  together.  Sal- 
pingo-palatal,  -palatine  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  palate.  Salpingo- 
pharynge'al  a.,  belonging  to  the  Eustachian  tube 
and  the  pharynx.  ||  Salpingo-pharyngeus,  an 
occasional  muscle  passing  from  the  Eustachian 
tube  to  the  pharynx.  Salpingopte'rygoid  a., 
pertaining  to  the  sphenoid  and  hamular  processes. 
SalpingoTrhaphy,  suturing  of  the  Fallopian 
tube.  Salpingxrstomy,  '  the  operation  of  estab- 
lishing an  artificial  fistula  of  the  Fallopian  tube' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897).  Salpingo'tomy,  excision 
of  or  incision  into  the  Fallopian  tube  (ibid.}. 

1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  3  Dec.  Epit,  83  Acute  appendicitis 
with  concomitant  *salpingo-oophoritis.  1884  M.  MACKENZIE 
Dis.  Throat  f,  Nose  II.  253  The  yellow  orifice  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  can  be  seen,  bounded  by  the  *salpingo-palatine 
fold  on  its  inner,  and  the  *salpingo-pharyngeal  fold  on  its 
outer  side.  1891  E.  SAJOUS  in  Ami.  Univ.  Med.  Sci.  II. 
Sect.  G.  51  This  operation  he  [Skutsch]  calls  *salpingostomy. 
1899  Alttntfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  491  A  successful  *salpingo- 
tomy  for  a  hypertrophied  left  ovary. 

II  Salpinx  (sae'lpirjks).  [Gr.  od\-niy£ ;  in  sense  2 
used  as  mod.L.] 

1.  Antiq.  An  ancient  Greek  trumpet. 

1865  J.  HULLAH  Transit.  Period  Mas.  118  The  pipe  of 
Pan,  the  lyre  of  Mercury,  the  salpinx  [etc.],  1888  Encyel. 
Brit.  XX 1 1 1.  592/2  The  Roman  tuba  and  the  Greek  salpinx 
are  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same  instrument. 

2.  Anat.  a.  The  Eustachian  tube.   b.  The  Fal- 
lopian tube. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Salpinx,  the  Eustachian 
tube,  or  channel  of  communication  between  the  mouth  and 
the  ear.  [In  recent  Diets.] 

II  Sal-prunella  (sa^lprwne-la).  Also  8  sal 
prunellse,  prunel,  9  pruuelle.  [mod.L.  sal 
prunella  or  prunellse  :  see  SAL  and  PRUNELLA  3.] 
Fused  nitre  cast  into  cakes  or  balls. 

1681  tr.  WilUf  Rent.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Sal-prunella, 
a  salt  made  out  of  salt-peter.  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic 
(1762)  30  Two  teaspoonfuls  of  Sal  Prunella;  an  hour  before 
the  Fit.  1778  JOHNSON  in  Bos-well,  In  Mrs.  Glasse's  Cookery 
..salt-petre  and  sal-prunella  are  spoken  of  as  different 
substances,  whereas  sal-prunella  is  only  salt-petre  burnt  on 
charcoal.  1812  J.  SMVTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  198  Sal 
Prunelle  is  a  preparation  of  Saltpetre,  useful  in  Medicine 
and  in  curing  provisions.  1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Ckcm. 
108  Nitrate  of  potash.. when  cast  into  moulds,  solidifies, 
and  is  known  in  this  form  as  sal-prunelle. 

Salrar,  obs.  form  of  CELLAREK. 

1473  Rental  Bk.  Cupar-Angus  (1879)  I.  201  Twynty 
suklar  kyddis.  .to  be  kepit  and  delyuerit  at  the  ordinans  of 
the  balrar  and  wardane. 


SALSOLACEOTTS. 

Sals,  obs.  form  of  SAITK. 

Salsaf^a)y,  Salsage  :  see  SALSIFY,  SAUSAGE. 

II  Salsamenta'rious,  a.  Obs.  -"  [ad.  I.. 
sahamentari-us  (f.  sahamentum  pickling  brine, 
pickled  fish)  +  -ous.]  'Of  or  belonging  to  salt, 
or  to  any  salt  thing'  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Salsaparilha,  -ilia,  -illia,  -perilla,  -paril- 
lin :  see  SABSAPARILLA,  -PARILLIN. 

Salsar,  -ary  :  see  SAUCER,  SAUCERY. 

t  Salsature.  Alch.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  salsd- 
iftra  (Raymond  Lull),  f.  L.  sals-us  salted,  salt.] 

1650  ASHMOLE  Chym.  Collect.  3-4  By  another  digestion  it 
will  be  another  thing,  which  we  call  Argent  Vive,  Earth, 
Water,  and  Ferment,  Gumm  and  our  second  Salsature,.  .In 
our  Magisteriall  there  are  three  proper  Earths,  three 
Waters,  and  three  proper  Ferments ;  three  proper  Gumms, 
three  Salsatures,  three  Argent  Vives  Congealing. 

Salse  (saels).  Geol.  [a.  F.  salse  (Humboldt),ad. 
It.  salsa,  orig.  proper  name  of  a  mud  volcano  at 
Sassuolo,  near  Modena.]  A  mud  volcano. 

1832  DE  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Afan.  i33*Salses'  or  mud  vol- 
canoes. 1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  x,  Now  and  then  this 
'  Salse'.  .is  said  to  be  seized  with  a  violent  paroxysm.  1878 

HUXLEY  Physiogr.  202  Conical  hills,  known  as  Salses,  or 
mud  volcanoes. 

Salser,  -ery :  see  SAUCER,  SAUCERY. 

Salsify  (sse'lsifi).  Also  7  salsifax,  (salsfy), 
8  sassafy,  salsafay,  8-9  salsafy.  [a.  F.  salsifis 
(in  the  i6-i7th  c.  variously  serfifi,  scrquify, 
sassify,  sassefy,  sassefique,  sassefrique],  believed 
to  be  corruptly  ad.  It.  sassefrica,  of  unknown  origin. 
Cf.  Sp.  salsifi,  Pg.  sersifim.'] 

1.  A  biennial  composite  plant,  the  Purple  Goat's- 
beard,  Tragopogon  porrifolius,  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  producing  an 
esculent  root. 

Meadow  salsify  (U.  S.) :  the  Yellow  Goat's-beard,  Trago- 
pogon pratensis  (Britton  &  Brown  Flora  Northern  U.  S. 
III.  269). 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), Salsifie,  (Fr.)  Goats-bread  [sic], 
an  eatable  root.  1707  MORTIMER  Hvsb.  482  Salsifie  or  Goats- 
beard.  1731  MILLER  Gard.  Diet.,  Tragopogon.  .commonly 
call'd  Salssafy  or  Sassafy.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xiv. 
(1796)  229  So  likewise  you  may  dress  root  of  salsify  and 
scoizonera.  1767  ABERCROMUIE  Ev.  Man  his  own  Card. 
(1803)  85  Salsafay  js  estimable  both  for  its  roots,  .and  for  the 
young  shoots  rising  in  the  spring.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat. 
Syst.  Hot.  201  Many  of  the  species  are  useful  articles  of 
food  ;.  .for  instance,  .the  roots  of.  .Tragopogon,  or  Salsafy. 
1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  287/2  The  Salsafy  (or  Salsify). .is 
a  hardy  biennial,  with  long  cylindrical  fleshy  esculent  roots. 
iS&zGarden  n  Nov.  425/3  Salsafy. .when  boiled  in  milk  or 
fried  in  butter,  -has  a  peculiar  resemblance  to  oysters. 

2.  Black,  •(•  Spanish   salsify,   Scorzonera  his- 
panica,  producing  a  dark  esculent  root,  used  in 
the  same  way  as  salsify  (sense  i). 

1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  61  Salsifax,  Scorzonera.  1707 
1  MORTIMER  Hnsb.  482  Spanish  Salsifie  or  Scorzonera,  is 
multiplied  by  Seed.  1891  Century  Diet.  s.  v..  Black  salsify, 
.  .a  related  plant...  It  is  similarly  used,  and  its  flavor  is  pre- 
ferred by  some. 

t  Salsi'potent,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  salsi- 
potentem  ^as  if  f.  sals-urn  neut.  adj.,  salt),  a  false 
leading  for  sali-potentem,  f.  sal-urn  salt  water  + 
potentem  POTENT  a.]  That  rules  the  salt  sea. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  33  The  supreame  salsipotent 
Monarch  Neptune.  1636  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

Salsister,  variant  of  SADCISTEH  Obs. 

t  Sa'lsitude.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  salsitude,  ad. 
L.  salsiludo,  i.  salsus  adj.,  salt :  see  -TUDE.]  Salt- 
ness,  brackishness. 


tude  of  the  waters.     1721-    in  BAILEY. 

t  Sa'lso-axid.  Chem.  Ol>s.  [f.  so/so-,  assumed 
comb,  form  of  L.  salsus  adj.,  salt.]     A  substance 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  a  '  salt"  and  an  'acid'. 
1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-  Watch  335  Salsp  Acids,  vola- 
tile Salt,  or  fix'd  Vitriolate,  Sal  Catharticum  is  a  nauseous, 
j    bitterish,  Salso  Acid. 

pjohnson  1755  and  subsequent  Diets,  give  an  adj.  Salso- 
acid, '  having  a  taste  compounded  of  saltness  and  sourness ' ; 
but  Johnson  s  quot.  (from  Floyer)  contains  only  the  sb.  as 
above. 

Sal-soda  :  see  SAL  b. 

II  Salsola  (sa:-ls<Jla).     [mod.L.  (C-csalpinus  De 
Plan/is  1583  IV.  xxxix.  1 70),  a.  It.  f  salsola,  dim.  of 
salso  salt  adj.]     A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  N.  O.  Ckenopodiacese,  found  on  the 
;    sea-coasts  and  salt-impregnated  soils  of  warm  and 
i   temperate  regions,  chiefly  in  the  Old  World  ;   esp. 
j   S.  soda,  a  species  yielding  soda.     Also,  a  plant  of 
this  genus. 

1801  J.  BARROW  Trail.  S.  Africa  ii.  91  The  plant.. was  a 
species  of  salsola,  or  salt -wort.  1890  E.  F.  KNIGHT  Cruise 
of  'Alfric'  iv.  57  [An  island]  green  with  salsola  or  saltwort 
and  other  alcalescent  plants. 

Salsolaceous  (szlsfl?4j3s),a.  [See-ACEOus.] 
Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  genus  SALSOLA. 
1859  H.    KINGSLEY  G.   Hatnlyn  xlii,   The  salsolaceous 


land  ff  Austral.  8  Dry  plains  thinly  clad  with  a  salsola- 
ceous vegetation. 


SALSTER. 

Salss,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SAUCE. 
t  Sa-lster.  Obs.    [Formed  after  SALTER  :   see 
-STEii.]     A  female  salter. 

14 ..  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  692/37  Hec  salinaria,  a  salster. 

Salsuginous  (sfclsi/i'd^inas),^.    Also  7  -eous, 

•os.  [f.  L.  salsugin-em  saltness  (f.  sals-us  adj.,  salt) 

+  -ous.]  fa-  Impregnated  with  salt;  brackish.  Obs. 

b.  Of  plants:  Growing  in  salt-impregnated  soil. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Xenon's  Disp.  677  A  certain,  .salsugine- 
ous  liquor  is  educed.  1664  BOYLE  E-xfierim.  ColonrsMl.  xl. 
Refl.  314  Suits.. are  discriminated  into  Acid,  Volatile,  or 
Salsuginous  (if  I  may  for  Distinction  sake  so  call  the  Fugi- 
tive Salts  of  Animal  Substances)  and  fix'd  or  Alcalizate. 
1665  DUDLEY  Mettall.  Mortis (i&si)  38  His  white  Arcenical, 
Salsuginos  and  Sulphurious  substance  which  is  in  that  Cole. 
1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  54  If  this  acidulated  water 
find  a  salsuginous  glebe,  it  becomes  coagulated.  1731 
MEDLEY  Kolben's  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  302  'Tis  owing  to  the 
salsuginous  nature  of  the  valley  grass,  that  the  Cape  graziers 
never  give. -their,  .cattle  any  salt  to  lick.  1897  Syd.  Svc. 
Lex.,  Scilsuginous,  epithet  applied  to  plants  that  grow  in 
a  soil  that  is  impregnated  with  common  salt. 
t  Sa  Isure.  0/'S.-°  [ad.  L.  salsura,  {.  sals-us 
adj.,  salt.]  'A  salting  or  seasoning  brine"  (Mount 
Clossogr.  1656).  1658  in  PHILLIPS;  1721-  in  BAILEY. 
Salt  (sf^lt),  rf.1  Forms :  I  sealt,  (3  salit, 
Ormin  sallt),  4-6  salte,  ($  sawte,  6  saulte),  6-7 
sault,  8-9  Sc.  saut,  sawt,  I-  salt.  [Com.  Tent.: 
OE.  sealt  (salt)  str.  neut.  =  Ofeis.  *salt  (mod. Kris. 
salt,  sd(l)t,  saut,  solf),  OS.  salt  (MLG.  salt,  salt], 
MDu.,  Du.  zout,  OHG.  (MHG.,  G.)  salz,  ON. 
(Sw.,  Da.),  Goth,  salt  :-OTeut.  salto™,  cogn.  with 
Gr.  OA.-J  masc.,  L.  sal  masc.,  neut.  (whence  F.  scl, 
Sp.,  Pg.,  Pr.  sal,  It.  sale},  Olr.  salami.  \\.  halcn, 
OS1.  soli.-] 

1.  A  substance,  known  chemically  as  sodium 
chloride  (NaCl),  very  abundant  in  nature  both  in 
solution  and  in  crystalline  form,  and  extensively 
prepared  for  use  as  a  condiment,  a  preservative  o'f 
animal  food,  and  in  various  industrial  processes. 
Salt  for  domestic  use  is  manufactured  from  SEA- 
SALT  (marine  salt,  BAY-SALT),  ROCK-SALT  (mineral 
salt,  \salt  mineral'),  and  (now  chiefly)  from  brine 
pumped  up  from  rock-salt  strata.  Frequently  called 
common  salt. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leech,!.  II.  76  Wib  blaice,  wyl  eolonan  on 
buteran,  meng  wib  sole,  sealt,  teoro.  Ibti.  344  Do  halites 
sealtes  fela  on.  c  1200  OKMIN  1653  Forr  wilt  &  skill  iss 
wel  moh  purrh  salltess  smacc  bitacnedd.  c  1290  S.  Eng: 
{-fg-  187/95  So  bat  be  salt  scholdc  is  woundene  frete  with 
(>e  brenninde  fuyre.  1398  TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  xvt. 
xciv.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Salte  makeb  potage  and  ober  mete 
sauourye.  14..  Pol.  Kel.  f,  L.  Poems  (1903)  245  Nad  I 
ben  babtyzyd  in  water  and  salt,  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  ISk. 


vi.  92  The  best  and  most  common  of  all  Sauces  is  Salt. 
1661  J.  CHILDHEY  Brit.  Bacon.  50  They  boile  Salt  out  of  Salt. 
Vratff-..f7*9  [see  SALT-CELLAR).  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  VII.  146  Salt  seems  to  be  much  more  efficacious  in 
destroying  these  animals  [sc.  lizards],  than  the  knife.  1833-4 
J.  PHILLIPS  Gcol.  in  Encycl.  Metnf.  (1845)  VI.  614/2 
Regular  strata  of  gypsum  below,  and  regular  layers  of  salt 
above.  1839  URB  Diet.  Arts  1087  The  rock  is  a  mass  of 
saccharoid  and  anhydrous  gypsum,  imbued  with  common 
salt.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  380  Beds  of  salt  occur 
. .  in  China,  and  many  districts  of  North  America. 
b.  \\'ith  qualifying  word. 

White  salt :  salt  prepared  and  refined  mainly  for  house- 
hold  use  (as  contrasted  with  rock-salt,  which  is  of  a  brownish 
red  colour),  t  Great  salt :  salt  in  large  crystals  or  lumps ; 
rock-salt,  t  Small  salt '.  salt  powdered  as  for  table  use. 
t  Pal  tow,  Patcu  salt  [i.  e.  Poitou  salt  =  F.  '  scl  <ie  Paic. 
tau,  blacke  salt,  gray  salt '  Cotgr.) :  ?a  coarse  kind  of  salt 
manufactured  in  Poitou.  Also  Newcastle,  Spanish  salt. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  138  Cnuca  mid  grealan  sealte. 
Ibid.  III.  20  Ado..hwites  sealtes  fela.  1377-8  Durham 
Ace.  Kolls  (Surtees)  586  In  i  quar.  de  Pattowsalt,  ^s.  yt. 
1390  GOWER  Cm/.  II.  63  In  stede  of  Ones  He  let  do  yoken 
grete  foxes,  And  with  gret  salt  the  lond  he  slew.  1486  Bk. 
St.  Albans  C  vj,  Put  therto  spanyshe  salte.  1583-4  Kef. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  I.  III.  638  Na  small  salt  sould  be 
careit  furth  of  this  realme.  1614  T.  GENTLEMAN  Kng.  H'ay 
to  Win  Wealth  24  Ships  may  come  vnto  them  with  Salt 
from  Mayo,  or  Spanish  salt.  1718  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v., 
Ihe  Salt  is  brown  when  taken  out  of  the  Pits,,  .in  some 


titles,  under  the  name  of  Newcastle  salt.  1883  Fisheries 
Exhib.  Catal.  74  Fishery  Salt. .Common  Salt,  Middle 
vvVJi  '  Table  Sa"' ' '  Kitchen  Salt.  1886  Kmycl.  Brit. 
XXVI.  332/1  As  usually  made,  white  salt  from  rock-salt 
may  be  classified  into  two  groups. 

t  c.  Salt  upon  salt :  see  quot.  1 748.  Obs. 
1580  HITCHCOCK  Politic  Plat  A  ij  b,  To.  .barrill  theim  (sc. 
herrings]  after  the  Klemishe  maner,  with  salte  vpon  salte 
^  f  >s  the  beste  kinde  of  Salt.  1614  T.  GENTLEMAN  E»g. 
Way  to  Win  Wealth  24  This  place  IK.  Ipswich]  is  also  most 
conuement  for  the  erecting  of  Salt-pans,  for  the  making  of 
Salt  vpon  salt.  1682  J.  COLLINS  Salt  f,  fishery  13  Of  Salt 
upon  Salt,  or  Salt  made  by  Refining  of  Forreign  Salt.  1748 
?™vn».*.«M  Art  of  Making  Salt  49  Salt  upon  salt;  which 
s  bay  salt  dissolved  in  sea  water,  or  any  other  salt  water, 
and  with  it  boiled  into  white  salL 

fig.  1659  G.  WITHER  (title)  Salt  upon  Salt :  made  out  of 
««?">  ingenious  verses  upon  the  late  Storm  and  the  death 

A       'Snness  ensuing. 

Q.  In  salt :  sprinkled  with  salt  or  immersed  in 
brine ;  in  pickle. 
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1853  SOYER  Pantropli.  187  Let  it  remain  in  salt  during 
twenty-four  hours. 

2.  Proverbial  and  allusive  uses.     a.  geti. 

"539  TAVERNER  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  57  Passe  not  ouer  salt 
and  the  table  :  as  who  shulde  saye,  neglecte  not  the  Com- 
pany of  frendes,  or  breake  not  the  la«  e  of  amitie.  c  1589 
R.  HARVEY  PI.  Pcrc.  (1860)  9  Seruice  without  salt,  by  the 
rite  of  England,  is  a  Cuckholds  fee,  if  he  claime  it.  1596 
HARINGTON  Metant.  Ajax  (1814)  3  The  poor  sheep  would 
eat  him  without  salt  (as  they  say).  £1678  MARVKLI.  Grow/A 
Popery  23  As  much  out  of  order,  as  if  the  Salt  had  been 
thrown  down,  or  an  Hare  had  crossed  his  way.  1681  FLAVEL 
Meth.  Grace  iii.  50  Some  account  the  falling  of  »alt  upon 
the  table  ominous.  1865  S.  EVANS  l!ro.  Fab.  MS.,  etc.  49 
If  the  salt  thou  chance  to  spill,  Token  sure  of  coming  ill. 
1884  Harper's  Slag.  Nov.  889/1  They  threw  the  salt  over 
their  shoulders, ..in  propitiation  of  evil  powers,  when  they 
spilled  it  at  table. 

b.  Taken  as  a  type  of  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
food,  and  hence  as  a  symbol  of  hospitality.     Phr. 
To  eat  salt  with  fa  person),  to  eat  (a  person's)  salt : 
to  enjoy  his  hospitality ;  also  occas.  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  him.  Bread  and  salt :  see  ]!UEAI>  sit.  2  d. 

1382  WYCMF  Ezra  iv.  14  Wee  thanne  mynde  hauende  of 
the  salt  that  in  the  paleis  \vee  eeten.  1539  TAVERNEK  Erasm. 
Prov.  30  Trust  no  man  onles  thou  hast  fyrst  eaten  a  bushel 
of  salte  with  hym.  (Cf.  Gr.  7011-  <L\WV  ovy«(iTtS>,8o«<i..u 
liiSmvav.}  1581  PETTIK  tr.  Guano's  Ch'.  Conv.  i.  (1586) 
it  b,  You  who  haue  eaten  much  salt  out  of  your  owne 
house.  1608  lip.  HALL  Efist.  i.  viii,  Abandon  those  from 
your  table  and  salt,  whom  your  own.  .experience  shall 
descry  dangerous.  1809  WELLINGTON  in  Glci,'  Life  App. 
(1862)  702  The  real  fact  is.. I  have  eaten  the  King's  salt. 
1813  BYRON  Corsair  n.  iv,  Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt  ? 
that  sacred  pledge,  Which,  once  partaken..  Makes ev'n  con- 
tending tribes  in  peace  unite.  1854  THACKERAY  Xc-.vcomcs 
I.  v.  43  One  does  not  eat  a  man's  salt,  as  it  were,  at  these 
dinners.  There  is  nothing  sacred  in  this  kind  of  London 
hospitality.  1889  MORRIS  Miss  Sha/lo  i,  One  has  no  busi- 
ness to  eat  a  man's  salt  and  then  say  nasty  things  about  him. 

c.  In  allusions  to  the  jocular  advice  given  to 
children  to  catch  birds  by  putting  salt  on  their  tails. 

1580  LYLY  Euplmcs  (Arb.)  327  It  is.. a  foolish  bird  that 
staieth  the  laying  salt  on  hir  taile.  1664  Ik  i  LEK  lluj.  n.  i. 
278  Such  great  Achievements  cannot  fail,  To  cast  Salt  on  a 
Woman's  Tail.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  vii,  Men  catch  Know- 
ledge by  throwing  their  Wit  on  the  Posteriors  of  a  Book, 
as  Boys  do  Sparrows  by  flinging  Salt  upon  their  Tails.  1721 
KELLY  Scot.  Prov.  380  You  will  ne'er  cast  Salt  on  his  Tail. 
That  is,  he  has  clean  escap'd.  1813  SOUTHEY  Nelson  viii, 
If  they  go  on  playing  this  game,  some  day  we  shall  lay  salt 
upon  their  tails.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Riulgc  xxvii,  Having 
dropped  a  pinch  of  salt  on  the  tails  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues 
and  caught  them  every  one.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  I. 
viii,  I  will  never  be  peisuaded  that  you  could  not  help  us.. 
to  put  salt  on  Alan's  tail. 

d.  With  a  grain  of  salt  [  =  mod.L.  cum  grano 
salts'}:    (to  accept   a    statement)    with   a   certain 
amount  of  reserve.     Also  in  similar  phrases. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Rev.  vi.  ii  This  is  to  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  1648  SrAHKE^'nftoSAute'sA'araA  ,5-  //afar 
bj  b,  Read  them  then  but  with  such  a  grain  of  salt  as  inti- 
mated. 1883  American  VI.  280  An  Extremist,— and  we 
may  add  more  or  less  salt  to  his  expressions.  1908  Athenx- 
utn  i  Aug.  118/1  Our  reasons  for  not  accepting  the  author's 
pictures  of  early  Ireland  without  many  grains  of  salt. 

e.  With  reference  to  the  bitter  saline  taste  of  tears. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  vii.  45  Hen.  Oh  that  there  were  some 

vertue  in  my  teares,  That  might  releeue  you.  y.thn.  The 
salt  in  them  is  hot.  1602  —  Ham.  i.  ii.  154  The  salt  of  most 
vnrighteous  Teares.  1824  GALT  RMtelan  I.  i.  v.  43  There 
was  salt  as  well  as  sorrow  in  her  tears. 

i  Not  to  be  made  of  sugar  or  salt :  not  to  be 
readily  affected  by  moisture ;  hence,  not  to  be  dis- 
concerted by  wet  weather. 

1786  Ilar'st  A';^  Ixxxi.d794)27  But  Highlanders  ne'w  mind 
a  douk,  For  they're  na'e  sawt.  1855  CAHI.YI.E  in  7-.'.  Fiiz- 
GeralifsLett.  (1889)  I.  235, 1  persist  in  believing  the  weather 
will  clear, .  .at  any  rate  I  am  not  made  of  sugar  or  of  salt. 
1870  M  iss  BKIDGMAN  A'.  Lynne  I.  xv.  254, 1  am  made  neither 
of  sugar  nor  salt. ..  Uo  you  call  this  rain  ? 

g.  ( To  be)  worth  one's  salt :  efficient  or  capable. 
Usually  with  expressed  or  implied  negative. 

1830  MARKYAT  Kings  Own  Hi,  The  captain. .is  not  worth 
his  salt.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  v,  Every  one  who 
is  worth^  his  salt  has  his  enemies.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas. 
I  si.  xviii,  It  was  plain  from  every  line  of  his  body  that  our 
new  band  was  worth  his  salt. 

h.  With  reference  to  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  in 
phrases  denoting  fondness  for  or  adaptability  to  a 
seafaring  life.  (Cf.  n.) 

1886  Illustr.  Lond.  News  10  July  42/3,  '  I  would  be  a 
sailor,  if  only  before  the  mast'.  'Why  there!'  cried  the 
admiral... 'What  else  could  the  boy  be?  He  is  salt  all 
through  '.  1901  Daily  Citron.  24  May  3/3  The  man.. with 
the  salt  in  his  blood,  and  a  yearning  for  the  blue  water. 

3.  fig.  a.  The  salt  of  the  earth  (after  Matt.  v.  13)  : 
the  excellent  of  the  earth;  in  recent  trivial  use, 
the  powerful,  aristocratic,  or  wealthy. 

c  950  Linaisf.  Cosp.  Matt.  v.  13  5ee  sint  salt  eorScs.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Somfn.  T.  483  Ye  been  the  salt  of  the  eithe  and 
the  savour,  f  c  1420  26  Pol.  Poems  xxi.  145  Of  erbe  Je  ben 
cleped  salt,  For  salt  of  wisdom  soule  saues.  1579  LYLY 
Enphues  (Arb.)  141  The  vniuersitiesof  Christendome  which 
should  be.  .the  leauen,  the  salt,  the  seasoning  of  the  world. 
1790  H.  VENN  in  Carus  Life  C.  Simeon  84  They  are  the 
truly  excellent  of  the  earth— its  salt,  who.. reach  the  heart 
and  conscience.  1841  LiteraryCaz.  28  May 371/3  To  dine 
like  queens,  kings,  princes,  potentates,  and  the  other  'salt 
of  the  earth'.  1869  RAWLINSON  Anc.  Hist.  517  The 
army  was,  under  the  Imperial  system,  the  'salt  'of  the 
Roman  wotld.  1871  MORLEY  Carlylt  in  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  1. 
(1878)  195  A  little  band,  the  supposed  salt  of  the  earth. 
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b.  That  which   gives   liveliness,    freshness,  or 
piquancy  to  a  person's  character,  life,  etc.     Often 
in  pnr.  salt  of  youth,  from  Shakspere. 

1579  TOMSON  Cah-in's  Scrm.  Tim.  688/1  They  are  such 
that  haue  neither  salt  nor  sause  in  them.  1598  SMAKS.  3ler>y 
II'.  n.  iii.  56  Wee  haue  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  vs.  1698 
NORRIS  Pruct.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  26  The  Things  .if  Religion, 
that  Divine  Salt,  that  will  give  a  wholesome  and  relishing 
savour  to  cur  Conversation,  a  1718  PKNX  7 'racls  in  U  X-j. 
(1726)  I.  732  A  Man  insipid,  of  no  Sense  or  Salt.  1822 
HAZLITT  'l'ailc-t.  II.  ii.  24  His  character  has  the  salt  of 
honesty  about  it.  1863  TROLLOPE  Helton  F.st.  xiv.  153  He 
was  a  man  not  yet  forty  years  of  age,  with  still  much  of  ttie 
salt  of  youth  about  him.  1879  M.  ARNOLD  Mi.ved  J:ss., 
Democracy  19  A  people  without  the  salt  of  these  qualities 
would  arrive  at  the  pettiness  of  China. 

c.  Tint  which  yives  life  or  pungency  to  discourse 
or  written  composition;   poignancy  of  expression; 
pungent  wit;  f  point.     Attic  salt:  see  ATTIC  a.  2. 


MAYXE  Lity  .Match  n.  iii,  She  speaks  with  salt,  And  has  a 
pretty  scornefulnesse.  1643  .MILTON  Tetrach.  63  Exceptions 
are  not  logically  deduc't  from  a  divers  kind,  as  to  say  who 
so  puts  away  for  any  naturall  cause  except  fornication,  the 
exception  would  want  salt.  1682  SHAIJWEI.I.  .l/,viW  of  J. 
Bayts  2  For  Libel  and  true  Satyr  different  be  ;  This  "mu»t 
have  Truth,  and  Salt,  with  Modesty.  111694 TiLLOT.soN.SVrw/. 
clxiii.  (1743)  IX.  3884  He.. could  with  .salt  anil  sharpne-s 
enough  upbraid  tho.se  whom  he  sees  guilty  of  them.  1734 
tr.  Ka/lin's  Anc.  /list.  V.  75  The  prince  comprehended  all 
the  salt  a_nd  spirit  of  that  ingenious  pleasantry.  1766  FOKDVCK 
Sertrt.  ytrg:  Women  II.  viii.  20  That  salt  and  poignancy 
derived  from  writers  of  taste.  1874  <J.  AY:-.  CXXXVII. 
j'j  Humour,  the  salt  of  well-bred  conversation.  1894  K. 
GRAHAME  Pagan  Papers  120  We  could  not  discover  any 
salt  in  them  [w.  the  witticisms], 

f4.  Alch.  and  Old  Chan.  One  of  the  supposed 
ultimate  elements  of  all  substances.  Obs. 

1  c  1585  HESTER  tr.  Paracelsus'  1 14  E.ifcr.,  etc.  C  8,  These 
three  mercuric,  Salt  and  Sulphur  can  not  bee  one  without 
another.  1605,  1729  |-,ee  MKHCURV  sli.  SJ.  1650  FRENCH  tr. 
Paracelsuf  Xat.  Things  10  Mercury,  Sulphur,  Salt,  of 
which  all  the  seven  Metalls  are  generated.  For  Mercury  is 
the  Spirit,  Sulphur  the  Soule,  and  Salt  the  I'.oily.  1651  — 
Distill,  vi.  181  Salt  is  that  lixt  permanent  earth  which  U  in 
the  center  of  every  thing  that  is  incorruptible,  and  inalter- 
able. 1670  D.  CABLE  tr.  Kasil.  Valent.  Of  Nat.  .5-  Super- 
nal. Things  viii.  124  [Tin]  hath  no  excess  of  Mercury,  nor  of 
Salt,  and  it  hath  the  lea^t  of  Sulphur  in  it.  1719  OUINCY 
Ltx.  Physica-Med.  s.v.  Principle. 

5.  fa.  Old  CAem.  Asolid  soluble  non-inflammable 
substance  having  a  taste.  Obs. 

The  name  originally  comprised  such  substances  as  re- 
sembled common  salt  (sen.se  i)  in  their  appearance  or  pro- 
perties, e.g.  substances  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
watery  liquids  as  salt  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
sea- water.  The  quality  of  taste  was  not  originally  considered 
to  be  a  criterion  of  the  class,  but  was  added  in  the  i8th  c., 
when  these  substances  were  ultimately  divided  into  '  acid 
salts'  (salia  acida\  'alkaline  salts'  (sulia  alkalina^,  and 
'_ neutral  salts'  (salia  tientra,  media,  or  salsa\  correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  '  acids  ',  '  alkalis  ',  and  '  salts  '. 

1426  LYUG.  De  Ctiil.  Pilgr.  15632,  L.Yive  hem  vereows 
and  vynegre..And  yive  hem  other  sawtys  mo.  1594  Pi  M 
Je-.iKll-ho.  n.  10  Coppers.. Niter. .vitnal.  .allom.  .Borras, 
..Suzer.. Sublimate.. Saltpeter,  .all  these  arc  diuers  kindes 
of  saltes.  1626  BACON  Sylra  §  645  Out  of  the  Ashes  of 
all  Plants,  they  extract  a  Salt  which  they  use  in  Mede- 
cines.  1686  W.  HAHKIS  tr.  Lemery's  Course  Client,  i.  xiv. 
347  If  there  were  any  Salt  in  this  petrified  Plant,  it  would 
dissolve  in  hot  water  like  other  salts.  1707  Curies,  in  Hitsa. 
fr  Garil.  219  Sugar  is  a  balsamick  Salt.  1729  WOOUWANO 
.\'at.  Hist.  Fossils  I.  I.  98  The  Vitriolic  Salts,  with  which 
the  Pyrites  abounds.  1774  GOI.DSM.  Xat.  Hist.  I.  166  By 
divesting  a  quantity  of  earth  of  all  its  oils  and  salts.  1797 
Kncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IV.  599  Salts.. are  soluble  in  water, 
sapiil, and  not  inflammable.  Theyareeither  Acids  or  Alkalies. 
b.  Particular  substances  of  this  class  are  distin- 
guished by  denning  words  (q.v.,  and  cf.  SAL!)  ;  e.g. 
i  salt  ammoniac  (  =  SAL- AMMONIAC),  \  essential  s., 
\fixctis.,  ^s.perlate,  -^s.  sedative,  volatile  s. ;  ^salt 
of  antimony, of  lemon,  -\ofMars,  ^ofSatitrn,ofsoiia, 
t  of 'steel,  f  of  wisdom ;  f  salt  anatron,  f  s.  gem(tite 
(=  SAL-GEM),  f-j.  frunel{la  ( =  SAL-PBUNELLA), 
is.  nitre  (=  SAL-NITRE),  t  salt  soJe  (=  sal-soda), 
•)•  j.  tartar;  GLAUBER'S  SALT,  Rochelle  s.,  etc. 

a  1400  Stockholm  Meil.  MS.  4  A  water  bat  is  clepyd  salt 
g_emme.  14 . .  Chaucer's  Can.  Yecm.  Prol.  ff  T.  257  (Corpus 
£  Petw.  MSS.),  Salt  tartre.  1526  Grete  ffertall cccciii.  (1529) 
Y  j  b,  Salt  armeniake  is  hote  and  drye  in  the  fourth  degre. 
//•/</.  Y  ij,  Salt  gemme.  .hath  the  vertues  of  salt  armonyake. 
1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Atnntoniacns,  Salte  armo- 
mke.  1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  439  Salt  Sode  for  Glasse. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  133  If  some  salt-nitre  be  put  to 
them  whiles  they  be  a  boiling  ouer  the  fire.  1670  D.  CABLE 
tr.  ran  Suchten's  Seer.  Antimony  118  This  Salt  of  Anti- 
mony ..  performs  almost  all  that  the  Salt  of  Gold  doth. 
1741  Compl.  Fam..Piece^  I.  ii.  180  An  Ounce  of  beaten  Salt- 
prunel.  1756  WRIGHT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  681  Fossil 
sea-salt  or  salt-gem.  1765  DELAVAL  ibid.  LV.  31  note  f,  A 
solution  of  salt-ammoniac.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1084  Salt 
of  amber  is  succinic  acid.  Salt  of  lemons  is  citric  acid. 

C.  colloq.  pi.  (a)  Smellingsalts.consistingusually 
of  ammonium  carbonate. 

1767  Woman  of  Fashion  I.  73  (She)  was  several  Times 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  her  Salts.     1817  BYRON  Beppo 
Ixxxix,  Much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprinkling  faces.     1840 
MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  xiv,  Virginia  had  run  for  the  salts  as 
soon  as  she  perceived  that  her  mother  was  unwell. 
(K)  Short  for  Epsom  salts  (see  EPSOM). 
1772  C/sron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  98/1  A  servantmaid.  .thinking  to 
take  somesalts..  took  arsenic  instead  thereof.     1877  iV.  tY. 
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Line,  Gloss.  1887  SERVICE  Life  Dr.  Dnguidy\x,  A  nefifow 
I  — nieveful]  of  salts  and  a  neffow  of  senna. 

6.  Mod.  Chew.     A   compound   formed  by   the 
union  of  an  acid  radical  with  a  basic  radical ;  an 
acid  having  the  whole  or  part  of  its   hydrogen 
replaced  by  a  metal.      (In  wider  theoretical  use 
the  term  '  salt '  includes  acids  as  salts  of  hydrogen.) 

The  first  marked  step  towards  the  modern  conception  of  a 
chemical  salt  was  Rouelle's  definition  (a  1770)  of  a  neutral 
salt  as  a  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  an  acid  with  any 
substance  serving  as  a  base  for  it  and  giving  to  it  a  concrete 
or  solid  form.  Various  modifications  of  this  or  earlier  views 
were  put  forward  until  the  publication  of  Lavoisier's  defini- 
tion of  a  salt  as  the  union  of  an  acid  with  an  oxide  ;  this 
definition,  however,  was  found  to  be  inadequate  when  the 
composition  of  the  halogen  compounds,  sulphides,  etc.  came 
to  be  accurately  known.  A  further  revolution  in  the  theory 
of  salts  was  made  by  Berzelius,  who  divided  them  into  two 
classes  ;  viz.  HALOID  salts,  formed  of  an  electropositive  ele- 
ment and  a  halogen,  and  AMTHID  salts,  resulting  from  the 
union  of  an  acid  and  a  base  ;  the  latter  he  subdivided  into 
oxy-salts,  sulpho-salts,  selenio-salts,  and  telluri-salts.  Ac- 
cording to  more  recent  conceptions  (Arrhenius  1888)  salts, 
including  acids,  are  regarded  as  composed  of  positive  ions 
or  kations  (hydrogen  and  metals)  and  negative  ions  or 
anions  (halogens  and  acid  radicals). 

1790  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  E!em.  Cheat,  150-1  Acids  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  true  salifying  principles. .  .This 
view  of  the  acids  prevents  me  from  considering  them  as  salts. 
..I  shall  not  arrange  the  alkalies  or  earths  in  the  class  of 
salts,  to  winch  I  allot  only  such  as  are  composed  of  an  oxy- 
genated substance  united  to  a  base.  1807  T.  THOMSON 
Ghent,  (ed.  3}  II.  151  [Acids]  combine  with  all  the  alkalies, 
and  most  of  the  metallic  oxides  and  earths,  and  form  with 
them  those  compounds  which  are  called  salts.  1838 
C/tc»t.  Org.  Bodies  924  The  tannin  of  areca  gives  a  black 
colour  to  salts  of  iron.  1855  HARDWICH  Photogr.  Chem.  15 
The  principal  Salts  of  Silver  which  are  employed  in  the 
Photographic  processes  are  four  in  number,  viz.  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  Chloride  of  Silver,  Iodide  of  Silver,  and  Bromide  of 
Silver.  1859  Todd'sCycl.  Anat.  V.  332/1  Most  of  the  blood- 
;>alts  are  present  in  increased  quantity  in  the  gastric  juice. 
1890  \VALKER  tr.  Ostivald's  Oittl.  Gen.  Chem.  281  The  con- 
ductivities of  the  neutral  salts  are  additively  composed  of 
two  values,  one  depending  only  on  the  metal  or  positive 
ion,  the  other  only  on  the  acid  radical  or  negative  ion. 

7.  =  SALT-CELLAR. 

1493  in  Somerset  Med.  Wills  (1901)  310  To  John  Wyiner 
and  Margarete  his  wif  a  cuppe  and  a  salt  of  silver.  1495 
Trevisas  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.xxii.  212  Knyues  spones  &. 
saltes  \Bodl.  MS,  salers]  ben  sett  on  y8  horde.  1531  AVv. 
St.  Mary  at  ///"#  (1905)  47  Two  Rownde  saltes  with  a  Couer. 
1605  B.  JONSON  /  olpone  v.  iii,  One  salt  of  agat.  1663 
PEPYS  Diary  29  Oct.,  Under  every  salt  there  was  a  bill  of 
fare.  1775  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rcc.  (1886)  II.  199 
Eight  silver  salts  for  the  Corporation.  1821  SCOTT  Keniliv. 
xxxii,  ^Another  salt  was  fashioned  of  silver,  in  form  of  a 
swan  in  full  sail.  1894  Times  7  Apr.  9/5  A  pair  of  hexa- 
gonal salts,  of  Limoges  enamel. 

b.  Above  (or  below t  beneath^  tinder)  the  salt-. 
at  the  upper  (or  lower)  part  of  the  table,  i.  e.  among 
the  more  honoured  (or  less  honoured)  guests. 

The  reference  is  to  the  formerly  prevailing  custom  of 
placing  a  large  salt-cellar  in  the  middle  of  a  dining  table. 

X597  ^J>-  HALL  Sat,  \\.  vi,  That  he  do,  on  no  default,  Euer 
presume  to  sit  aboue  the  salt.  1599  B.  JOSSON  Cynthia's 
Rev.  u.  ii.  (1616)  200  Hee  neuer  drinkes  below  the  salt.  i6oa 
DBKKER  Honest  Wh.  D,  Set  him  beneath  the  salt  and  let 
him  not  touch  a  bit,  till  euery  one  has  had  his  full  cut.  1658 
IVit  Restor'd  43  Hee.. humbly  sate  Below  the  Salt,  and 
munch 'd  his  Sprat.  1826  HONK  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1333 
The  marshals  were  the  lowest  above  the  salt.  1870  LOWELL 
Study  Wind,  347  At  the  banquet  of  fame  they  sit  below 
the^salt.  1885  J.  PAYN  Luck  of  Darrells  xxxvii,  Though 
of  Tory  sentiments,  she  by  no  means  approved  of  those 
feudal  times  when  the  chaplain  was  placed  below  the  salt. 

8.  A  salt  marsh  or  salting. 

s6ai  in  Boys  Hist.  Sandwich  (1792)  705  Two  acres  of  salts, 
overagainst  the  old  crane . .,  granted  to  John  Gason . .  for  the 
erecting  of  his  waterworks.  ijogLcnd.Gaz.  1^0.4525/4, 164 
Acres  of  fresh  Marsh,  and  10  Acres  of  Salts,  well  water'd. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  698  Immediately  after  you  leave 
the  salts,  begin  the  valuable  rice  swamps.  1836  \V.  D. 
COOPER  Prav.  Sussex,  Salts,  marshes  near  the  sea  flooded 
by  the  tides.  1900  Academy  28  Apr.  364/2  There  remains 
on  her  seaward  front  [sc.  of  Rye],  that  green  space  the  Salts. 

9.  pi.  Salt  water  entering  a  river  from  the  sea. 
1658  R.  FRANCK  North,  Mem.  (1694)  173  Here  the  Salmon 

relinquish  the  Salts  because  by  the  Porposses  pursued  up  the 
Freshes.  1828-3*  WEBSTER,  Salts,  the  salt  water  of  rivers 
entering  from  the  ocean.  S.  Carolina..  1856  OLMSTEU 
Slave  Stales  469  'Freshes'  and  '  salts'.  1883  G.  C.  DAVIES 
Norfolk  Broads  xxxii.  225  The  last  incursion  of  the  salts 
was  seven  years  ago.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Dec.  10/2  The 
stormy  weather  and  high  tides,  which  have  caused  '  salts  ', 
*,  e.  the  forcing  of  the  sea  water  up  the  rivers. 

10.  At  Eton,  money  collected  for  the  Captain  at 
the  Montem.     Now  Hist. 

See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  X8i3  I.  337  seqq.,  and  Maxwell 
Lyte  Hist.  Eton  Coll.  (1889)  507  seqq. 

« 1769  m  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1813)  I.  345  «<?/*•,  Every 
scholar  gives  a  shilling  for  Salt ;  the  noblemen  more.  1806 
D.  &  S.  LYSONS  Magna  Brit.  I.  558  Tickets  inscribed  with 
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1     12.  attrib.  and  Comb.   a.  Simple  attrib.,  as  salt- 

:  backet  (Sc.),  barrow  (BARROW  sb.  3  3),  bed,  boat,  brig, 
coffer,  crystal,  district,  gauge,  girnel,  incrustation, 
manufacture,  market^  monopoly,  pannier,  room, 
shop,  shovel,  -spoon  (hence  -spoonful],  spring, 
trough,  vase ;  also  (sense  5  c  a],  salts-bottle,  b. 
objective,  instrumental,  similative,  etc.,  as  salt' 
boiler,  -cured,  -curing,  -heaver,  holder,  -incrttsttd, 
-laden,  -loving^  manufacturer,  owner,  -resembling, 

'   -seller,  'Spilling,  -white,  -worker. 

1756  PENNECUIK  Coll.  47,  I  spake  nae  mair  than  our 
*salt-backit.  1881  W.  GREGOK  Folk-lore  Scot.  !x.  51  A 
wooden  box  in  the  shape  of  a  house,  with  a  round  hole 

!    in  the  exposed  end  ;   it  was  the  saat-backet.      1610  HOL- 

,  LAND  C  amden*  s  Brit.  (1637)  6oS  Certaine  women. .put  it 
[sc.  salt]  in  baskets,  they  call  them  *Salt  barowes,  out  of 
which  the  liquor  runneth,  and  the  pure  salt  remaineth. 
1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  230/1  The  Cheshire  and  Worces- 
tershire *salt-beds  are  by  some  attributed  to  the  Permian. 
1791  R.  MYLNE  Rep.  Thames  %  /sis  51  The  Droitwich 
*Salt  boat  stopt  here.  1748  *Salt-boiler  [see  salt-officer  in 
12  c].  1897  KIPLING  Capt.  tour,  viii,  The  Jersey  *salt-brigs. 
1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A,  Kede  vi,  Where  the  only  chance  of  col- 
lecting a  few  grains  of  dust  would  be  to  climb  on  the  *salt- 
coffer.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  233/2  The  mother-liquor 
..becomes,  .totally  unfit  for  further  service  after  yielding 
but  two  or  three  crops  of  *salt  crystals.  1883  MOLONEY 
W.  African  Fisheries  40  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  "Salt-cured 
fish  during  the  'scarce  season'.  Ibid.^  *Salt-cuimg.  .is 
somewhat  resorted  to,  as  is  also  '  smoking'.  1833-47.  PHIL- 
LIPS Gcol.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VI.  615/2  The  ancient 
hydrography  of  the  *salt  districts.  1864  WEBSTER,  *Salt- 
gaitge,™.  instrument  used  to  test  the  strength  of  brine  or  salt- 
water, c  1688  DALLAS  Stiles  584  Salt-Pans,  and  *SaIt- 
Girnals.. lying  in  the  said  Parochin.  1892  Labour  Com- 
mission Gloss.,  *Salt  hearers,  men  who  discharge  the  salt 
from  the  barges  by  heaving  or  throwing  it  up,  either  upon 
the  deck.. or  into  a  tub.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  i.  iii,  In 
the  centre  of  the  table,  at  the  corners  of  which  stood  the 
Lares  and  the  'saltholders.  1840  Fenny  Cycl.  XVII.  471/1 
Great  tracts  of  the  plain  are  covered  with  *salt  incrustations. 
1856  Times  5  May  5/2  The  margin  of  the  *salt-incrusted 
shallows  of  the  Dead  Sea.  1878  SMILES  Robt.  Diik  Hi.  25 

I  He  enjoyed  the  *salt-laden  breath.  1849  JOHNSTON  Exp, 
Agric.  142  ^Salt-loving  plants.  1836  Rep.  Comm.  Salt 

:  Brit.  India  24  The  liullooah  molunghees  found  that  the 
*salt  manufacture,. was  no  longer  so  profitable  as  of  old. 
Ibid.  App.  143*1,  Two  Petitions  of  *Salt  Manufacturers 
in  the  Agency  of  Tumlook.  1477111  Charters^  etc.  Edin. 
(1871)  140  The  *salt  market  to  be  haldin  in  Nudreis 
Wynde.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rei\  332  The  provinces  which 
had  been  always  exempted  from  this 'salt-monopoly.  1673  in 
LattdtrdaU  Papers  (Camden  Soc.)  II.  244  The  good  of  the 
kingdome,  the  King's  profile,  and  the  interest  of  the  *sali- 
owners.  1530  in  Ancestor  Oct.  (1904)  182  A  stafTe  or  in  his 
hande  and  a  *salt  panyer  v[ert]  at  his  backe.  1611  COTGR., 

i  Nitret  Niter;  a  (vSalt-rcsembling)  substance  of  colour 
light-ruddie,  or  white.  1809  KENDALL  Trav.  II.  xlvi.  133 

i  The  water  is  now  drawn  into  the  last  range  of  vats  or 
rooms,  called  *salt-rooms.  1847  MRS.  GORE  Castles  in  Air 

'  II.  iv.  89  My  mother  sat.. with  her  'salts'  bottle  in  her 
hand.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair\\v,  Madly  inhalingher 

.  salts-bottle.  1611  COTGR.,  Sanlnier^  a  Salter,  *Salt-seller, 
Marchant  of  salt.  Ibid,,  Saulnerte,  a  *  Salt-shop,  or  Garner 
for  salt.  1709  Female  Toiler  No.  3/2  Tea-Cups,  Sugar- 
Tongs,  *Salt-Shovels,  and  Gloves  made  up  in  Wall-nut- 
shells. 1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  153  The  sin  of 
*salt-spilling.  1858  RAMSAY  Scot.  Life  %  Char.  iii.  33 
Last  time  Mrs.  Murray  dined  here,  we  lost  a  *salt- spoon. 
1872  CALVERLKY  Fly  Leaves  15  O'er  hard-boil'd  eggs  the 
saltspoon  shook.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  lib.  Farm  II.  356 
A  *salt- spoonful  of  salt.  1904  Queen  30  Jan.  211/3  A  salt- 
spoonful  of  powdered  cloves.  1832  Scoreby  Farm  Rep.  18 
in  Libr.  Use/.  Kn<nvl.t  Husb.  Ill,  A  *salt-trough,  and  a 
sheep-rack  for  hay,  should  be  found  with  every  flock.  1829 
LANDOR  I  mag.  Conv.t  Pitt  fy  Canning,  From  every  *salt- 

,    vase  a  spoonful.     1855   BAILEY  Mystic,  etc.  78  Kerman's 

i  sands  Salt-white.  1680  J.  Cou.iNS.SW/^  Fishery  To  Rdr., 
Mr.  WHtiam  Martin.. who.  .gave  me  an  account  of  the  sad 

1  Condition  of  those  \Saltworkers.  1861  NEALE  Notes  Dal- 
matia,  72  A  little  white  chapel  for  the  salt-workers. 

C.  Special  combs.:  f  salt-ark,  a  salt-box ;  salt 
bag, -bearer  (at  the  Eton  montem), block,  bottom 

i  U.  S,  (see  quots.) ;  salt  bush,  any  of  the  plants  of 
the  genus  Atriplex  (and  of  someallied  genera)\vhich 
grow  extensively  on  the  interior  plains  of  Australia ; 
salt-cake,  (a)  salt  in  the  form  of  a  cake ;  (b)  see 
quot.  1858;  f  salt-corn,  a  grain  of  salt  (in  quot. 
,/tfOi  salt-dropping  =  BITTERN  j^.-;  salt-duty  = 
GHANAGE  ;  saltgardens[  =  Q.salzgarten], shallow 
ponds  laid  out  upon  a  sea-coast  for  the  collection 
and  evaporation  of  sea-water  for  the  manufacture 
of  salt ;  salt  glaze  (see  quot.)  ;  salt-glazed  a., 
prepared  with  salt  glaze ;  salt -glazing,  (a)  the  use 
of  salt  glaze;  (b}  —  salt-glaze  \  salt-looking  a.t  of 
sailor-like  appearance  ;  salt-master,  a  collector 
of  salt-duty  ;  salt  mine,  a  mine  yielding  rock  salt ; 
salt  money,  f  (a)  salary;  (d)  salt  used  as  a  me- 

:    dium  of  exchange;  (c)  «  sense  10;  f  salt- office, 

i   the   office  concerned  with  the  collection  of  salt- 

!  duty;  so  salt-officer;  salt-pie  dial,  a  salt-box 
(see  E.  D.  D.)  ;  salt-radical  Chcm.,  in  the  binary 

.  theory  of  salts,  any  body  which  forms  a  salt  with 
a  metal  or  its  equivalent ;  salt-raker  (see  quot.)  ; 
salt-rock,  f(a)  rock-salt;  (b)  rock  impregnated 

.  with  salt;  t salt-rover,  one  who  sails  the  seas; 
f  salt-silver  (see  quots.) ;  salt- sprinkler,  a  closed 
vessel  for  salt  having  holes  through  which  it  is 
sprinkled ;  tsalt  stack,  a  mound  of  earth  from 

i   which  salt  was  manufactured;  salt-stand,  a  salt- 
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'  cellar;  salt-tax  =  GABELLE;  salt-tree,  a  tree  of 
the  genus  Halimodendron^  esp.  //.  argenteum ; 
salt-weed,  (a)  the  Toad-rush,  Junais  bitfonius  ; 
(b}  U.  S.  a  plant  of  the  genus  Iledeoma ;  f  salt- 
wich,  a  salt-pit;  salt-wife  [cf.  G.  saizfraie],  a 

:    woman  who  sells  salt. 

1348  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Snrtees)  43  In  i  *Saltark,  isd. 
1481  Ibid.  97,  j  Saltarke.  1847  S-  R.  MAITLAND  in  Brit.  Mag. 
XXXI.  367  note,  He  told  me  that  when,  as  a  freshman  [at 
Cambridge],  he  was  getting  his  gown  from  the  maker,  he 
made  some  remark  on  the  long  strips  of  sleeve  by  which  such 
gowns  are  distinguished,  and  was  told  they  were  called 
''salt-bags,  a  1769  in  Brand's  Pop.  Antig.  (1813)  1. 344  ;/#/(•, 
Two  of  the  scholars  called  *  Salt -bearers,  dressed  in  white, 
with  a  handkerchief  of  Salt  in  their  hands.  1864  R.  CHAM- 
BERS Bk.  Days  II.  665/2  The  salt-bearers  were  accustomed 
to  carry,  .a  handkerchief  filled  with  salt,  of  which  they  be- 
stowed a  small  quantity  on  every  individual  who  contributed 
his  quota  to  the  subsidy.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  2023/1 
^Salt-block,  an  apparatus  for  evaporating  the  water  from 
a  saline  solution.  The  technical  name  for  a  salt-factory. 
1859  IJARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,,  *Salt-bottom,  a  plain  or  flat 
piece  of  land  covered  with  saline  efflorescence.  These  places 
abound  in  Western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
1863  WESTCARTH  in  J.  Davis  Tracks  of  McK inlay  14  As 
cattle  can  live  upon  the  *salt-bush,  this  country  is  thus 
suitable  for  pastoral  pursuits.  1870  BFAIM  New  Homes  ii. 
£9  This  inland  salt-bush  country  suits  the  settler's  purpose 
well.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  icoGar- 
randilla  consisted  wholly  of  saltbush  plains.  1818  MARSDEN 
tr.  Trav.  Marco  Polo  \\.  xxxviii.  421  They  obtain  a  saggio 
of  gold  for  sixty,  fifty,  or  even  forty  of  the  'sail-cakes.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet,  Tratle,  Salt-cake,  a  name  for  sulphate  of 
soda  made  at  alkali  works,  for  the  use  of  crown-glass  manu- 
facturers and  soap  makers.  1883  H.  J.  POWELL,  etc.  Princ. 
Glass-making  146  The  'salt-cake',  .or  sulphate  of  soda,  is 
likewise  pulverized  and  afterwards  sifted.  m$\.r.Claudian 
in  j-1  «,£•//«  XX  VI 1 1. 273  Thou  stro wist  such*saltcornys  [orig. 
aspcrsis  salibus\  amonge  bi  spechis  as  amphion  is  founde 
vnlike  To  the  in  talkyng.  1803  KORSYTH  Beauties  Scot.  II, 
278  A  liquid,  something  of  the  appearance  of  oil,  .  .which., 
the  people  here  call  *salt-droppings.  1710  J.  CHAMBERLAVNE 
St.  Gt.  Brit.  u.  in.  vi.  (ed.  23)  509  The  Commissioners 
and  other  Officers  for  the  *Salt-Duty.  1848  F.  Knapp's 
Cheat.  Tt-chnol.  I.  257  These  *salt-gardensare  nothing  more 
than  a  series  of  very  shallow  ponds,  intended  to  spread  the 
water  over  a  very  large  surface.  1855  J-  SCOFFERS  in  Orr's 
Circ.  Sci.,  Elem.  Chem.  432  The  Lambeth  stone  ware,  and 
some  other  kinds  are  glazed  by  a  thin,  .varnish  of  silicate 
of  soda... This  is  known  by  the  appellation  of '*salt  glaze  ', 
from  the  method  of  imparting  it,  which  is  as  follows  : — 
Whilst  the  stoneware  is  yet  Blowing  in  the  furnace,  a  door 
is  opened,  and  common  salt  is  thrown  in.  1862  Catal.  In- 
ternat.  Exhib.  II.  x.  12  The  patent  *salt-glazed  socketed 
drain  pipes.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  59/1  Patent  Salt- 
Glazed  Earthenware  Latrine.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech. 
2023/1  *  Salt-glazing^  a  glaze  for  earthenware,  prepared  from 
common  salt.  1885  Casselfs  Techn.  Ednc.  III.  37/1  Salt- 
glazing  is.  .almost  invariably  confined  todown-draughtkilns. 
1848  DICKENS  Dombey'iv,  He.  .had  been  a  pilot,  or  a  skipper, 
or  a  privateersman, .  .and  was  a  very  *salt-Iooking  man  in- 
deed. 1656  in  Misc.  Scott.  Burgh  Rec.  Soc.  (1881)  n 
The  Comissioners.  .had  some  treaty  with  the  *salt-masters 
touching  the  farme  of  theyr  salt.  1847  Crabbe's  Poet.  IVks. 
Life  2  He  rose  to  be  collector  of  the  salt-duties,  or  Salt-master. 
1685  E.  BROWN  Trav.  70  Half  an  hours  going  from  the  City 
of  Eperies  in  upper  Hungary,  there  is  a  "Salt-Mine  of  great 
note,  1811  HOLLAND  in  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  1.56  In  countries 
where  salt-mines  occur,  fragments  of  primitive  rocks  appear 
in  great  abundance  over  these  beds.  >S3S  CROMWELL  in 
Merriman  Life  fy  Lett,  cxxvii.  (1902)  I.  436  There  is  due 
unto  his  grace  the  hole  pencion  and  *salt  moneye  for  the 
last  yere.  16*5  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  n.  vn.v.  §  7.  1055  iuarg.t 
Through  all  ^Ethiopia,  Salt  runneth  as  a  principal  merchan- 
dize. Salt-money,  a  1769  HLGGETT  in  Brand's  Pop.Antiq. 
(1813)  I.  345  note,  The  price  of  the  dinner  to  each  is  icxr.  6*V. 
and  2i.  6tf.  for  Salt-money.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  24.  4/2 
James  Cardonnell  Esq;  is  made  a  Commissioner  of  the  *Salt- 
Office.  1748  BROWNRIGG  Art  of  Making  Salt  56  An  office 
for  his  majesty's  *salt  officers,  and  a  dwelling  house  for  the 
salt  boilers.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  317/2  A  *Salte  pye,  salinutti. 
1842  GRAHAM  Elem.  Chem.  163  The  acid  and  oxygen  are 
thus  always  together  in  the  exact  proportion  to  form  the 
*  salt-radical.  1863  Fownes1  Chem.  (ed.  9)  253  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  create  two  classes  of  salts :  in  the  first 
division  will  stand  those  constituted  after  the  type  of  common 
salt,  which  contain  a  metal  and  a  salt-radical.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  *  Salt-raker,  a  collector  of  salt  in  natural  salt- 
ponds,  or  enclosures  from  the  sea.  1693  Act  5  Will,  fy  Mary 
c.  7  §  24  Whereas  *SaIt-Rock  or  Rock-Salt  taken  out  of 
pittes  is  in  such  great  Lumps  that  it  cannot  be  measured 
without  breaking  the  same  to  powder.  1796  MORSE  Amer. 
Gcog.  II.  242  This  mine  of  salt-rock  has  been  worked  these 
600  years  past.  1834-6  P.  BARLOW  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845) 
VIII.  429/2  Salt  rocks,  in  which  the  salt  is  combined  more 
or  less  with  earthy  matter.  1610  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEV 
World  Tost  633  [Land-captain  to  Sea-captain}  Proud  *salt- 
rover,  Thou  hast  the  salutation  of  a  thier.  1363  in  Kennett 
Par.  Antiq.  (1695)  496  Quilibet  virgatarius  dabit  Domino 
ununi  denarium  pro  *Salt-Sylver  per  annum,  .vel  cariabunt 
salem  Domini  de  foro  ubi  emptus  fuerit  ad  lardarium  Do- 
mini. \lbid.  Gloss.,  Salt-Sylver,  one  penny  paid  at  the 
Feast  of  St.  Martin,  by  the  servile  Tenants  to  their  Lord, 
as  a  commutation  for  the  service  of  carrying  their  Lord's 
Salt  from  Market  to  his  Lardar.]  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist. 
<V  Pop.  xxi.  (ed.  3)  369  *Salt-sprinklers.  16. .  ARCHUALD  in 
W.  Macfarlane  Geogr.  Coll.  (1908)  III.  189  Then  they  carry 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  *Saltstack  &  spread  it  over  the 
whole  Coach.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  I.  xxi.  238, 1  know 
. .  their  hospitality  is  more  of  the  knife  than  the  "salt-stand. 
179*  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  I.  555  The  gabelle,  or  *salt- 
tax.  1834  MeCoLLOCH  Diet.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  1004  It  was  not 
the  nature  of  the  salt  tax,  but  the  absurd  extent  to  which 
it  had  been  carried,  that  rendered  it  justly  odious.  1883  K. 
DAY  Indian,  Fish  u  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  The  fisherman's 
and  fish-curer's  occupations  are  injured  by  the  incidence  of 
a  heavy  salt-tax.  1824  LOUDON  Encycl.  Card.  (ed.  2)  Index, 
*Salt-tree,  robinia  halodendron.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria. 
III.  42  A  plant  called  *saltweed,  resembling  pennyroyal. 
1847  HALLIWELL,  Suit-weed,  toad-rush.  Suffolk.  i88iGi;iKiE 
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in  Mactn.  Mag.  XLIV.  237/1  Here  and  thete  [in  the  Bad 
Lands  of  Wyoming]  a  bunch  of  salt-weed.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camdeifs  Brit.  (1637)  607  These  are  very  famous  *Salt- 
wiches,.  .where  brine  or  salt  water  is  drawne  out  of  Piltes. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xl,  Ye  wad  hae  kend  nae  odds  on 
her  frae  ony  other  *saut-wife. 

t  Salt,  sb3  Obs.  Also  6  saute,  [a.  F.  saut  (lit. 
'leap'):— L.  saltus  (**-stem),  f.  satire  to  leap.  Cf. 
ASSAUT  adv.*  and,  for  the  spelling,  SALT  «.-] 
Sexual  desire  or  excitement  (usually,  of  a  bitch). 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  no  My  dogge  proferth  to  the  saute 
or  bytchewatch.  Cattis  incus  catulit.  1519  Eng.  Misc. 
(Surtees)  33  That  no  man  lett  no  bitchis  un  ft  read  in]  sake 
go  aboght  in  the  town.  1528  TINDALE  Ol'ed.  Chr.  Man 
Dijb,  The  weddinges  of  oure  virgyns..ar  moare  like  vnto 
the  saute  of  a  bitche  then  the  marienge  of  a  reasonable 
creature.  1648  HERRICK  Hesp.>  Parting  I'erse  25  The 
expressions  of  that  itch  And  salt,  which  frets  thy  Suters. 

Salt  (sfHt),  aA     Forms:    see  SALT  sbl      [OE. 
sealt  =  OFris.  satt,  MLG.,   LG.   solt,   Du. 
ON.  ja//-r  :-OTeut.   *salto-s  :-pre-Teut. 
cf.  L.  salsits,  f.  *satd-  +  -tos. 

In  certain  collocations  it  is  doubtful  whether  salt  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  adj.  or  as  the  sb.  used  attrib.  Cf.  the  Ger. 
compounds  salz/leisck  salt  flesh,  salzfisck  salt  fish,  etc.] 

1.  Impregnated  with  or  containing  salt ;  hence, 
having  a  taste  like  that  of  salt ;  saline,  a.  Of 
water,  brine-springs,  etc.  See  also  SALT  WATKB. 

In  ME.  poetry  salt  sea,  salt  flood  (now  occas.  an/i.),  salt 
foam,  salt  stream  are  frequent  phrases  for  the  sea. 

agooCYNEWULKC/w/y/  677  Sum  in<£g  fromlice  ofer  sealtne 
sie  sundwudu  drifan.  cizos  LAV.  6116  He  . .  fram  ban 
londe  h;elde  ofer  bane  saline  strem.  13..  Sir  Beucs  (A.) 
3272  He  was  maroner  wel  gode,  A  stertte  in  to  be  sake 
flode.  4:1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  1462  So  longe  he  seylith  in 
the  salte  se  Til  in  the  yle  of  lenoun  aryuede  he.  1398 
TREVISA  Earth,  DC  P,  K.  xi.  i.  (1495)  383  The  North  see  is 
but  lytyll  salte  and  the  see  that  hyght  Ponticum  is  as  it 
were  fressh.  c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  $  Sens.  1458  She  roos  of 
the  foom  most  salt,  c  1470  Go  I.  fy  Gaw.  302  The  roy  rial . . 
socht  to  the  cietie  of  Criste,  our  the  salt  flude.  1565  COOPER 
Tkesaiirus^  Salsilago.  .a  salt  licour  ;  bryne.  1590  SHAKS, 
Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  393  His  [sc.  Neptune's]  salt  greene  streames. 
1625  N.  CARPENTEK  Geog.  Del.  n.  v.  76  We  see  water  being 
wrung  through  ashes,  to  grow  salt,  a  1647  HABISGTON  Sttnt. 
Wares,  in  Proc.  ll'orcs.  Hist.  Soc.  II.  ^01  After  the  deathe 
of  Richard  the  Saltspringes  of  Wich  fell  to  decaye.  1799 
KIRWAN  Geol,  Ess.  356  It  appears  that,  the  Baltic  is  much 
less  salt  than  the  ocean,  and  that  it  is  salter  under  a 
westerly  than  under  an  easterly  wind.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai 
•V  Pal.  vii.  2&6n0te,  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  Dead 
Sea  is  the  saltest  water  in  the  world,  1877  BKYANT  Odysf. 
v-  553  He  loosed  The  veil.. And  to  the  salt  flood  cast  it. 
1883  G.  C.  DAVIES  Norfolk  Broeuis  xxxiv.  236  What  are 
known  as  the  salt-tides  are  chiefly  the  bane  of  the  angler. 
1885  R.  BUCHANAN  Annan  Water  iii,  Day  and  night  the 
salt  spray  of  the  ocean  was  blown  upon  it. 

in  phrases  used  attrib.  1599  ?  GREENE  A  iphonsus  v.  Wks. 
(GrosartJ  XIII.  405  If  that  the  salt-brine  teares,..Can 
mollifie  the  hardnes  of  your  heart.  1605  SHAKS.  Mad',  iv. 
i.  24  The  rauin'd  salt  Sea  sharke.  1798  WORDS  w.  Peter 
Bell  i.  232  Bespattered  with  the  salt-sea  foam.  11837  K. 
NICOLL  Poems  (1842)  20  The  Sabbath's  wander  in  the  woods, 
An'  by  the  saut-sea  faem. 

b.   Applied  to  tears;  false,  to  humours,  etc. 

See  also  SALT-RHKL'M. 

c  laoo  ORMIN  13849  purrh  beftske  &  salte  tajress.  £1386 
CHAUCER  Clerks  T.  1028  With  hire  salte  teeres  She  bathed 
boihe  hire  visage  and  hire  heeres.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
154  Sekand  bar  souerayn  with  many  salt  terys.  1483  CAX- 
TON  Gold,  Leg.  196  b/i,  In  requyryng  our  lord  with  sake 
tens  that,  .he  wolde  delyuer  them  of  this  pestylence.  1544 
PHAER  Regim.  Lyfe  (1560)  B  iv,  An  excessive  rednesse.. 
commynge  of  brente  humours  or  of  salte  fleume.  1589  NASHK 
.l/ar/miiWtf«//fcrJ//'WtfWks.  (Grosart)  1. 193  His  Stomacke, 
full  of  grosse  and  salt  humors.  1591  SPENSER  Tears  cf 
Muses  112  Her  Sisters,  .their  faire  faces  with  salt  humour 
steep.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  443  The  Seas  a  Theefe, 
whose  liquid  Surge,  resolues  The  Moone  into  Salt  teares. 
1717  RAMSAY  Elegy  on  Lucky  Wood  xi,  Could  our  saut 
tears  like  Clyde  down  rin.  1840  LONGK.  Wreck  of  Hesperus 
xxi,  The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes.  1870  '  H.  SMART  '  Race  for 
Wife  ii,  She  wept  salt  tears  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber. 
C.  Of  tracts  of  land,  marshes  :  Flooded  by  the 
sea.  (See  also  SALT-MARSH.)  Of  rocks,  ground : 
Having  salt  mixed  with  the  earth;  (in  biblical 
use)  barren. 

1279  Ffod.  Prior.  Dunefm.  (Surtees)  no  note,  Cum  totp 
prato  quod  vocatur  Saltmedus.  1535  COVER  DALE  Jer.  xviu 

5  In  a  salt  and  vnoccupied  londe.     1611  BIBLE  Job  xxxix. 

6  Whose  house  I  haue  made  the  wildernesse,  and  the  barren 
lande   [marg.    Hebr.  salt  places]   his   dwellings.     1716   B. 
CHURCH  Hist.  Philips  lVar(iS6s)  I.  157  They  March'd.. 
until  they  came  unto  the  Salt  Meadow.     1813  SIR  H.  DAVY 
Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  338  Virgil  reprobates  a  salt  soil.     1815 
ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  CVi  «£M/ Introd.  80  The  range  of  salt  hills. 
1838  HALiBURTONC/^cr>few/.  Ser.  n.  xix,  Sea-mud,  salt-sand,. . 
and  river-sludge.     1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  231/2  The  great 
salt  range  of  the  Punjab. 

d.  Of  other  things,  chiefly  with  regard  to  taste. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xyu  Ixix.  (1495)  575  Nitrum 
is  bytter  soure  and  somdeale  salt  in  sauour,  1477  NORTON 
O>-d.Alch.v,\T\  Ashm.(i652>74  Five  of  these  Nyne  [Sapors] 
be  ingendred  by  Heat,  Unctuous,  Sharpe,  Salt,  Bitter.., 
Doulcet.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  f>f  JEsop  v.  x,  I  dayne  not 
to  etc  of  this  mete . .  for  it  is  to  sake.  1600  J .  PORY  tr.  Leo's 
Africa  vin.  297  They  use  akinde  of  newe  and  extreme  salt 
cheeses.  1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Compl.  Horseman.  348  The 


_  _     __  brings 

blessing  along  with  it.     1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thnlc  vu  92  They 
drove  on  through  the  keen  salt  air. 

2.  Treated  with  salt  as  a  preservative;   cured, 
preserved,  or  seasoned  with  saltj  salted. 
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909  in  Birch  Cart.  Sa.r.  II.  290,  &  tu  hricSeru  ober  sealt 
oper  fersc.  <  1000  in  Tethmcr's  Zeitschr.  (1885)  II.  125 
Donne  bu  for  hwylcere  neode  seallflxsc  wille.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  4688  Ma  ban  a  thusand  selers  Fild  he  wit  wins..  And 
warnistore  o  salt  fless.  c  1390  in  Forme  ofCury  (1780)  177 
Great  Salt  Eels,  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  554  Of 
alle  maner  salt  fische,  looke  ye  pare  awey  the  felle.  1590 
in  Black  Bk.  Taymoutk  (Bann.  Cl.)  306  Of.  .martis  fresch 
and  salt.. iii'*  xiii  martis  iii  quarteris  ii  m.  1617  MORYSON 
I  tin.  i.  259  We.  .omitted  to  provide  any  dried  or  salt  ineates 
at  Candia.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson's  I'oy.  64  Two 
horses,  which  being,  .probably  better  feeding  than  their  salt 
Beef  and  Pork,  they  killed  and  eat  them.  1816  T.  I,.  PEACOCK 
Headlong  Hall  ii,  Packages  of  salt  salmon.  i8zi  John  Bull 
19  Mar.  111/3  Salt  butter  sold  as  high  as  twenty  shillings 
a  stone.  1861  M.  P.VMISON  Kss.  1.1889 '  I.  46  Many  a  cargo 
of  salt  cod  for  Lent. 

inphr.  used  attrib.  or  Comb.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  Mr.  \\.  ii. 
290  Mechanicall-salt-butter  rogue.  1611  COK;R.  s.v.  Bot'uf, 
1'he  salt  beefe-ealer  needs  no  candle  to  find  his  liquor  withall. 
1710  P.  LAMB  Roy.  Cookery  71  A  Salt-Fish-Pie. 

b.  Naut.  {jocular).  Salt  eel:  a  rope's  end; 
compared  to  the  tail  of  an  eel.  Salt  horse  :  salted 
beef.  Salt  junk  :  see  JUNK  $b.~  3. 

1622  MABUE  tr.  Alemans  Guzman  d'Alf.  n.  342  A  good 
Ropes  end,  (which  your  Sea-faring  men  call  a  'salt  Eele). 
1663  PEFYS  Diary  24  Apr.  (1876)  II.  188  Up  betimes,  and 
;  with  my  salt  eele  went  down  in  the  parler  and  there  got  my 
boy  and  did  be.it  him.  1695  CoKGRE,\RLffV6j0r  L.  in.  vii, 
;  An  he  conies  near  me  mayhap  I  may  giv'n  u  salt  eel  for's 
supper.  1761  COLMAN  Jealous  Wife  v.  i,  If  you  wou'd  let 
me  alone,  I  wou'd  give  him  a  Salt  Eel,  I  warrant  you.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  }\'ord-bk.,  Salt-eel,  a  rope's  end  cut  from 
the  piece  for  starting  the  homo  delinquent.  1840  F.  I). 
BENNETT  Whaling  I'oy.  I.  189  note,  A  return.. to  the  ".salt 
horse',  which  no  one  is  more  ready  to  abu.se  than  an  old 
sailor.  1872  K0ut/edgv*s£v.  Boy's  Ann.  42/1  The.  .hard  fare 
of  weevily '  biscuit  and  '  tall-horse  '.  1792  *Salt  junk  [.see 
JUNK  sl\~  3],  1837  MAHRVAT  Snarlcyyo~<.u  1.  xii.  152  So  while 
they  cut  their  raw  salt  junks,  With  dam  ties  you'  11  be  crammed. 
*8S3  KANE  Grinnell  E.vJ>.  xxxiv.  (18561  309  The  same  ser- 
geant-major, Canot,  is  now  cooking  salt  junk  in  Baffin's  Bay. 

3.  "t*  a.  Of  fishes  :  Living  in  the  sea  :  opposed  to 
freshwater,  b.  Of  plants  :  Growing  in  the  sea  or 
on  salt  marshes. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  14  Engelonde  is  vol  ino$ . , Of foweles 

&  of  bestes.  -Of  salt  tichz  &  eke  verss.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry 
/£"",  i.  i.  22  The  Luse  is  the  fresh-fish,  the  salt-fish,  is  an  old 
Coate.  1697  DKYDKN  Virg.  Gcorg.  in.  606  From  the  marshy 
Land  Salt  Herbage  for  the  fodd'ring  Rack  provide.  1763 
MILLS  Pract.  Husb.  III.  413  This., answers  for  any  sort  of 
hay,  except  salt-hay  and  red  clover.  1857  F.wv.v.  Sir  Lance- 
lot II.  478  The  drowsy  plains,  Where  brittle  salt-herbs  struggle 
with  wild  thyme.  1849  M.  ARNOLD  Forsaken  Merman  38 
Where  the  salt  weed  sways  in  the  stream.  1859  B  ART  I.KIT 
Diet.  A mer.,  Salt  gmss  and  Salt  hay^  the  grass  and  hay 
growing  in  salt  marshes.  186.  WHITMAN  IClew.  Drifts 
Poems  (1868)  263  Leaves  of  salt-lettuce,  left  by  the  tide. 

f  4.  Jig.  Of  experience,  etc. :  Bitter;  vexatious. 

c  1500  Priests  of  Peblis  1206  And  he  to  me  wit  thow  maid 
ony  fait,  To  the  that  wil  be  ful  sowre  and  salt.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sKneis  xm.  Prol.  98  Wald  thou.  .inak  amendis,  I  sal  remyt 
this  fait;  Bot,  other  wais,  that  sete  sal  be  full  salt.  1592; 
GREENE  Qnip  Upst.  Courtier  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  241  The 
yoong  vpstart  that  needes  it,  feels  it  salt  in  his  stomack  a 
month  after. 

5.  Of  speech,  wit,  etc. :  Pungent,  stinging.    Now 
rare. 

a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  VI.  (1648)  92  Of  which  opinion 
Tertullian  making  (as  his  usuall  manner  was)  a  salt  Apologie. 
1605  CAMUEN  R?m,  (1637)  248  He  salted,  ppwdred,  and 
made  them  stir  with  his  salt  and  sharps  quipping  speeches, 
1609  ARMIN  Ital.  Taylor  ad  fin.,  Thy  wit,  not  worthie's 
any  Schoole,  T'is  salt,  and  too  precise.  1656  TRAPP  Comni. 
/•-//:.  v.  4  Salt  jests,  ..to  the  just  grief  or  offence  of  another. 
1890  Spectator  n  Jan.,  The  far-reaching  issues  of  human 
emotion,  which  by  a  sentence  he  bites  into  our  memory,  give 
exceptional  if  a  rather  salt  truthfulness  to  his  creations. 

tratisf.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  i.  iii.  371  The  pride  and 
salt  scorne  of  his  eyes. 

6.  slang,  and  dial.    Of  expense,  cost :  Excessive 
in  amount ;  costly,  dear. 

1710  RUDUIMAM  Gloss,  to  Douglas  s.v.  Salt,  I  shall  make 
it  salt  to  you  i.e.  I  shall  make  you  pay  dear  for  it.  1808 
jAMiESON,5<i//...2.  Costly,  expensive  ;  applied  to  any  article 
of  sale.  1860  HOTTEN  Slang  Diet.  s.v.  '  Its  rather  too  salt', 
said  of  an  extravagant  hotel  bill.  1887  Fun  21  Sept.  126  A 
magistrate  who  was  lately  fined  205-.  for  striking  a  man  in 
the  street,  seemed  somewhat  astonished  on  hearing  the 
decision,  and  remarked, '  It's  rather  salt '. 

7.  slang.  Of  high   rank  or  great  wealth.     (Cf. 
SALT  sb.1  3  a.) 

1868  Daily  Tel.  27  May,  The  salt  ones  of  the  earth  in  their 
private  boxes. 

8.  Comb.9  as  salt-tasting,  -waved  adjs. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1231  Those  fair  suns.  .Who  in  a  salt- 
waved  ocean  quench  their  light.  1904  'ANTHONY  HOPE* 
Double  Harness  ii.  17  The  exhilaration  of  the  salt-tasting  air. 

i  Salt,  a.2  Obs.  Also  6  8aut(e,  sawt(e,  ^ 
sault.  [Aphetic  f.  ASSAUT  adv.  in  phr.  to  go  or  be 
assaut.  Cf.  SALT  sb?\  Of  bitches  :  In  heat. 

1541  Court  Roll  Perskore  Portsmouth,  Manor,  Wore. 
22  July  (Westm.  Chapter  Munim.),  Nullus  permittet  Hcescas 
catulantes  vocatas  '  Sawtebytches '  adire  ad  larguni.  1575 
TURDERV.  Vencrie  Ixxiii.  200  They  [sc.  Otters]  goe  sault  at 
suche  times  as  firrets  goe  sault.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Hertsbach's 
Husb.  in.  (1586)  154  b,  The  Dogge  is  thought  better  than 
the  Bitche,  because  of  the  trouble  shee  bringelh  when  shee 
is  sawte.  1616  SURKU  &  MARKH.  Country  Ftirrne  701  If 
you  take  a  bitch  Fox  when  she  is  salt.  1697  DRVDEN  Wrg. 
Georg.  n.  518  Salt  Goats,  and  hungry  Cows.  1737  OZELL 
Rabelais  1 1. 250  note",  Smelling..,  as  Dogs  do  to  a  salt  Bitch. 
b.  trans/,  of  persons:  Lecherous,  salacious; 
hence  (of  desire),  inordinate. 

1598   Br.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  i,  Hee  lies  wallowing.. on  his 
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Brothel-bed,  Till  his  salt  bowels  boyle  with  poysonoua  fue. 
JS99  H-  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  iv.  iii.  (1616)  142 
Let  mee  perish,  but  thou  art  a  salt  one  !  1603  SHAKS. 
Meets. for m.\.  i-4o6Who.se salt  imagination  yet  hatli  wrong'd 
Your  well  defended  honor.  1604  —  Oth.  11.  i.  244  His  salt, 
and  most  hidden  loose  Affection.  1605  Ii.  Jossox  Volpone 
n.  i.  (1616)  464  It  is  no  salt  desire  Of  seeing  countries . .  hath 
brought  me  out.  a  1683  OI.DHAM  lyks.  (1686)  3  Bawds  shall 
turn  Nuns,  Salt  D— ^  grow  chaM. 

Couth,  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Honduca  in.  v.  (1647)  59/2 
Ye  villains,  Ambitious  salt-itcht  slaves  :..The  mountain 
Rams  topt  your  hot  mothers. 

Salt  :>fVlt},  r-.1  Foims:  a.  i  sealtan,  (Mer- 
cian pa.  pple.  salten),  4-6  salte,  6  (8-9)  St.:  saut, 
7  sault,  4-  salt ;  4  pa.  /.  selt,  salt.  $.  i  seltan. 
syltan,  (pa.  pple.  seselt,  sesylt);  4 pa.  t.  silt; 
pa. pple.  3  iselt,4isult(e,  selt.  [(z)OE.jva//OMf?ie- 
dupl.  str.  vb.,  pa.  pple.  ^sealtcn^  salten,  ^  mod.Fris. 
(pa.  pple.)  salten,  MLG.  solUn  \vk.,  Du.  zouten  \vk., 
OHG.  salzan,  pa.  t.  siah  (MHG.,  G.  sahen,  \vk.), 
ON.  salta  wk.  (Sw.  salla.  Da.  salte),  Golh.  saltan, 
pa.  pple.  (un-^saltans;  f.  OTeut.  *sa//0-:—[*c- 
Tcut.  *sa?do-  SALT  sb*  Cf.  the  synonymous  L. 
saltfrc  (:-*sald-}.  (2)  OK.  *sieltan  (Northumb. 
5,r//(z),  seltan,  syltan  (pa.  pple.  gcselt,&csylt}  :— pre- 
historic *sattjaH)  f.  OTeut.  *salto-  SALT  st>.1  The 
form  salte  as  it  appears  in  the  13-14111  c.  prob. 
partly  represents  OE.  staltan,  and  partly  is  a  new 
formation  on  SALT  sb^- 

OE.  syltan  may  be  either  the  late  WS.  form  of  *sit*ltan  or 
may  re-present  an  umlaut-formation  on  the  >tem  suit-,  frmn 
which  are  derived  OK.  itnsylt  unsalted,  OS.  sultitt,  ML(1. 
sfi//t;  OHG.  sulzia  (MHG.,  G.  sulzc,  siihc],  Du.  suit  salt 
water,  salted  flesh,  etc.] 

1.  trans.  To  treat  with  salt  as  a  preservative;  to 
cure  or  preserve  with  salt,  either  in  solid  form  or 
in  the  form  of  brine.     Also  with  down,  f  up. 

n.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13230  In  a  wall  his  heued  sco  hid,  Sco 
lias  it  salted  in  a  wall.  1375  BAKHOUR  Bruce  xviu.  i<">8  Thai 
strak  hib  hed  of, and  syne  it  Thai  haf  gert  sakit  in-till  a  kyt. 
1398  TREVISA  B<irth.  De  P,  A'.  .\ix.  Ixxiii.  (1495)  904  Butter 
is  somdeele  salted  that  it  may  the  better  be  ktpte.  c  1460 
FORTKSCUE  Abs.  <y  Lim.  Mon.  x.  (1885)  132  In  Ffraunce  the 
peple  balten  but  lytill  mete,  except  thair  bacon.  1530  PALSOK. 
697/2,  I  never  salte  my  befe  but  in  the  potte.  1562  Act  5 
Eliz.  c.  5  §  6  Any  Herring,  not  being  surficiently  salted, 
packed  and  casked.  1634  \V.  WOOD  NewEng.Pr05p.(i%&$ 
jii  '1  'hoy  [sc.  fish] are  left  on  the  dry  ground,  sometimes  two  or 
three  thousand  at  a  set,  which  are  salted  up  against  winter. 
1661  BOYLK  Style  ofSL>-iJ>t.  (1675)  183  As  swine  after  their 
death  are  salted.  J764  K.  MOXON  Etig.  Ifottseiv.  (ed.  9)  75 
Then  salt  it  [sc.  beef]  with  common  salt  and  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre.  1836  rcnny  Cyil.  V.  139/1  The  French  ..were 
obliged  to  live  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  their  horses,  which  was 
salted  down.  1851  /'.  Knaj>j>s  Chem.  Tcchnol.  III.  55  The 
one  [method]  consists  in  salting  the  butter,  which  preserve:) 
it  for  immediate  use  by  hindering  the  decomposition  of  the 
casein.  1869  TOZER  IHghl,  Turkey  I.  308  The  custom  of 
salting  and  keeping  the  heads  of  enemies  killed  in  battle. 
1875  Chamb.  Jrnl.  46  [She]  had  fed  herself,  .through  the 
winter  upon  snails  she  had  salted  down  in  a  barrel. 

absol.  c  1400  MAUXIJEV.  (1839)  xiii.  149  Beside  that  Cytec, 
is  a  Hille  of  Salt;  and  of  that  Salt,  every  man  takethewhat 
he  will,  for  to  salte  with. 

0.  a  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  212/40  Condit^.  .selt. 
c  1000  ,'Eu-Ric  Gram.  xxx.  (Z.)  192  Ic.  .syke,  condio.  c  1000 
iVd-f,  Lctchd,  II.  234  Selte  mon  hiora  mettas.  1297  K. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9164,  &  su^be  be  bones  hii  bere  Wei  iselt 
[r.r.  tsulte]  Si  isode  to  be  abbeye  of  redinge.  i3c»-i4oo  A'. 
Gloucester's  Ckron.  (Rolls)  A  pp.  xx.  35  Hit  was  wel  isult 
£  in  mani  leber  ido.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  K.  xvn. 
xxxii.  (1495)  623  The  fioures  of  Capparis  ben  selt  and  so 
kepte  to  gode  vse. 

b.  slang.  To  sail  down,  away,  to  put  by,  store 
away  (money,  stock). 

1873  LKLAND  Egypt.  Sketch-Bk.  57  Give  an  Egyptian  the 
same  [sc.  a  sixpence],  and  instead  of  thanking  or  drinking, 
he  will  salt  it  down,  and  promptly  beg  for  more.  1885 
Daily  N&vs  3  Nov.  5/2  He  was  '  salting  down  '  money  for 
the  joint  benefit  of  Ward  and  himself.  1897  BARKERS  & 
LELAND  Slang  Diet.  s.  v.,  To  salt  down  stock,  to  buy  stock 
and  keep  it  for  a  considerable  period.  190*  R.  W.  CHAM- 
HERS  Maids  of  Paradise  vii.  126  No  one  to  hinder  you  from 
salting  away  as  many  millions  as  you  can  carry  off! 

fc.  Students"  slang.  To  admit  (a  freshman  in  a 
university)  with  certain  burlesque  ceremonies,  one 
of  which  was  making  him  drink  salt-and-water  or 
putting  salt  in  his  mouth.  Obs. 

1570,  e_tc.  [see  SALTING  vbl.  sb.  2].  1611  CHAPMAN  May 
Day  \\.  i.  32,  I  warrant  you  Sir,  I  haue  not  beene  matricu- 
lated at  the  Vniuersity,  to  be  meretriculated  by  him  :  salted 
there  to  be  coked  here,  c  1618  MORYSON  I  tin.  iv.  (1903)  317 
At  Witteburg  they  still  retayne  the  old  custome  of  Salting 
freshmen, or  admitting  them  with  ridiculous  Ceremonyes,.. 
and  the  Ceremony  is  by  them  called  the  deposition  of  homes. 
d.  pass.  :  see  SALTED  4. 

2.  a.  In  biblical  use :  To  sprinkle  salt  upon  (a 
sacrifice)  ;    to  rub  (a  new-born  child)  with  salt. 
b.  To  rub  salt  into  (a  wound),     c.  To  sprinkle 
(snow)  with  salt  in  order  to  melt  it. 

a  1300  Leg.  Rood(\ty\]  58  (Ashm.  MS.)  And  of  is  flescbat 
was  vorbarnd  be  wounden  hi  selte  also  \Vtnto*  MS.  salt, 
Harl,  MS.  siltej.  1388  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xyi.  4  And  in  water 
thou  art  not  wasshen  m  to  helth,  neither  bi  salt  saltid,  neither 
wlappid  in  clothis.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  Introd.  A2b, 
Till  Time  the  Midwife,  .have  washt  and  salted  the  Infant. 
a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  (I.),  If  the  offering  was  of  flesh,  it 
was  salted  thrice.  1890  Daily  News  31  Dec.  3/1  Many  of  the 
vestries,  .won't  clear  the  snow  away  themselves,  and  they 
won't  let  us  salt  the  roads. 

3.  To  season  with  salt.   Obs. 


SALT. 

u.  £975  RiisUiv.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  13  £if  bzet  salt  awerdaS 
in  baem  t^  hit  bl5  salten?  ciooo  in  Tccknier's  Zeitschrift 
(1885)  II.  125  Do  mid  bin  brim  fingrum,  swillce  bu  sealte. 
1382  \VYCLIF  Matt.  v.  13  That  ^if  the  salt  shal  vanysheawey, 
wheryune  shal  it  be  saltid  ?  6-1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1865) 
19  Salt  hit,  serve  hit,  as  I  J-e  say.  Ibid.  31  Salt  and  messe 
forthe.  <r>430  Two  Cookery-bks.  32  pen  kytte  bin  Brewes  & 
skalde  hem  with  J?e  same  bro)?e  ;  Salt  it  wyL  Ibid.  41  Salt 
it  (xui,  &  Ratine  serue  forth. 

ft.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  13  "&\(  salt  forworoes,  in 
Son  gesEelted  bid?  [Ags.  %  Hatton  Resylt.]  ciooo  Ags. 
Gosp.  Mark  ix.  50  £if  }>xt  sealt  unsealt  bib,  on  bam  J>e  je  hit 
syha5?  [c  1160  Hatton  selte5,  v.r.  sealtaS.J 

4.  To  render  salt  or  salty.    Alsoyf^.,  to  embitter. 

1786  BURNS  Dream  x.vt  Liut  ere  the  course  o'  life  be  thro1, 
It  may  be  bitter  sautet.  1826  J.  JEKYLL  Corr.  (1894)  164 
Clever  plan,  .to  supply  the  new  palace  with  fish,  by  salting 
the  Serpentine  river  to  breed  tame  turbot.  1906  Westtte.Gaz. 
ii  Dec.  2/2  A  sea  which  salts  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it. 

6.  fig.  To  season  ;  to  render  poignant  or  piquant. 

[i-iooo  /ELFHIC  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  536  Lareowum  gedafenaS 
)?a:t  hi  mid  wisdomes  sealte  geleaffitlra  manna  mod  sylton.] 
1576  FLEMING  Panofl.  Epist.  Aij,  Coriolanus  ..  whose ., 
Cuiitinuall  course  of  life  being  leauened  and  salted  with  the 
best  things  that  nature  could  deuise.  1758  Misc.  in_  Ann. 
Reg.  381/1  Hardly  any  thing.. was  received  there  with  ap- 
plause, that  was  not  salted  with  some  obscene  raillery.  1882 
Si'URGEOX  Trcas.  Da'',  cxix.  1 16  It  is  not  wrong  to  make 
resolutions,  but  it  will  lie  useless.. unless  we  salt  them  well 
with  believing  cries  to  God.  1887  SAISISBI  -m  I  list.  Elizab. 
Lit.  vi.  2-50  Lodge  b^-gan  to  write  pamphlets  vigorously. . 
salted  with  charming  poems.  1889  SKRINE  Mem.  Thrwgwj 
There  was  pi^-ty  sailed  with  practical  good  sense.  1895 
MEREDITH  Amazing  Marr.  I.  ii.  22  He  salted  his  language 
in  a  manner  I  cannot  repeat;  no  epithet  ever  stood  by  itself. 

6.  f  a.  To  make  (soil)  barren  by  impregnating 
it  with  salt.  Obs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  J's.  cvn.  xii,  How  many  where  doth  he 
convert  Well  watred  grounds  to  thirsty  sand  ?  And  saltes 
the  soile  for  with  hart  The  dwellers  Ix-are  that  till  the  land  ! 
a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  x.  (1683)  166  Salting  and 
making  barren  the  whole  Soil. 

b.  To  treat  (land)  with  salt;   to  strew  salt  in 
(hay)  to  prevent  mould.     Also  'To  nil  with  salt 
between  the  timbers  and  planks,  as  a  ship,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  timber '  (Webster  1828-32). 

1824  Trans.  Highl.  Soc.  VI.  173  Of  these,  40  falls  were 
..salted  on  the  surface.  1825  Lou  DON  Encyc  I.  Agric.  §  5233 
Hay  that  had  been  flooded,  was  preferred  by  cattle  to  the 
best  hay  that  had  not  been  salted. 

c.  Soap-making.  To  separate  out  (the  soap)  by 
adding  salt  to  the  lye  after  saponifi cation. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  (1862)  III.  331  The 
coagulated  soap  is  then  to  be  re-dissolved  in  water,  and 
salted  out  once  or  twice  more.  1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII. 
203/1  In  curd  soaps.. the  uncombined  alkali  and  glycerin, 
are  separated  by  *  salting  out '. 

d.  To  provide  (cattle)  with  salt. 

1878  Scribners  Mag.  XVII.  51/2  They  [sc.  sheep]  make 
many  lively  expeditions  for  the  farm-boy — driving  them  out 
of  mischief,  ..or  salting  them  on  the  breezy  hills. 

7.  a.  Photogr.  To  impregnate  (paper,  etc.)  with 
a  solution  of  a  salt  or  a  mixture  of  salts. 

1879  CasselFs   Techn.    Educ.   III.   230   Excellent    prints 
may,  however,  be   produced    upon  paper  which  has  been 
simply  salted.       1878  ABNEY  Photogr.  (1881)  145  When  a 
paper  is  weakly  salted,  say,  having   half  the  amount   of 
chloride  given  in  the  formula  for  albumenising  paper. 

b.  To  treat  with  chemical  salts. 
1904  Brit.  Med.  yrnl.  10  Sept.  558  Only  from  old  cul- 
tures or  from  younger  cultures  which  have  been  salted  with 
ammonium  sulphate  can  any  poisons  be  obtained  by  filtra- 
tion through  porcelain. 

8.  Comm.  slang.  (See  quots.)     Cf.  F.  safer. 
1882  OCIILVIE  s.  v.(  To  salt  an  invoice,  account,  &c.,  to  put 

on  the  extreme  value  on  each  article,  in  some  cases  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  what  seems  a  liberal  discount  at  pay- 
ment. 1897  BAKREKK&  LELAND  Slang  Diet.  s.  v.,  Making 
fictitious  entries  in  the  books  to  simulate  that  the  receipts 
are  greater  than  they  really  are,  when  about  to  sell  a  busi- 
ness connection,  is  called  salting  the  books. 

9.  Mining  slang.  To  make  (a  mine)  appear  to 
be  a  paying  one  by  fraudulently  introducing  rich 
ore,  etc.,  into  it,  sprinkling  gold  dust  in  it,  etc. 

1864  HOTTEN  Slang  Diet.  s.  v.,  At  the  gold  diggings  of 
Australia,  miners  sometimes  salt  an  unproductive  hole  by 
sprinkling  a  few  grains  of  gold  dust  over  it.  1884  World 
ao  Aug.  6/1  The  mine  had  possibly  been  *  salted ',  for  no 
gold  was  forthcoming.  1892  MUDDOCK  Grip  of  Law  285 
He  purchased  some  valuable  specimens  of  gold  quartz,  with 
which  he  salted  the  estate.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  29  June  9/3 
The  supposed  great  oilfields  in  Florida  have  been  fiaudu- 
lently  *  salted  '  with  refined  petroleum. 

10.  intr.  *  To  deposit  salt  from  a  saline  sub- 
stance :    as,  the  brine    begins   to   salt  *  (Webster 
1828-32). 

Salt,  v2  [f.  SALT  a.z]  In  pa.  pple.  =  SALT  a.'2 
1582  STANYHURST  SEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  101  Thee  winter  season 
too  wast  in  leacherye  wanton,  Retchles  of  her  kingdom,  with 
rutting  bitcherye  sauted  [orig.  titrpiqite  cupidine  captos\. 

Salt,  Saltable,  var.  ft.  SAULT,  SAULTABLE. 

Salta-di-banco :  see  SALTIMBANCO. 

t  Sa-ltage.  Obs.  rare"0,     [f.  SALT  s&.1  +  -AGE, 

«fterP.Xtt£dg¥.]    Salt-duty.  i6iiCoTCK.,5a/a£<?,saltage. 

II  Saltamarti'no.  Obs.  [It.]  A  kind  of  ord- 
nance: see  quot.  1688. 

1684  R.  WALLER  Nat.  Exter.  145  We  fitted  upon  a  Car- 
riage with  Six  Horses,  a  Saltamartino.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  m.  xviii.  (Roxb.)  138/1  The  Saltamartino, a  smal 
peece  of  the  Venetians  15  diameters  long  and  carrieth 
4  pound  ball. 
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Saltant  (aae'lUtnt),  a.  [ad.  L.  saltant-ent,  pros, 
pplc.  of  saltare  (see  SALTATE).] 

1.  Leaping,  jumping,  dancing.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  vm.  xvi.  I.  202  When  he  chaseth 
and  followeth  after  other  beasts,  bee  goeth  alwaies  sal- 
tant  or  rampant.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  117 
This  prophesying  spirit-errant,  processional,  and  sal  taut. 
1755  JOHNSON,  Saltant,  jumping  ;  dancing.  1819  H.  liusK 
/  'cstriad  I.  676  Thou,  whose  turn'd  legs,  main  pillars  of  the 
stage,  Support  its  glory  m  this  saltant  age.  1827  J.  !•'. 
COOPER  Prairie  II.  x.  28  No  professor  of  the  saltant  art 
ever  applied  himself  with  greater  industry  than  [etc.]. 

b.  Zool.  =  SALTATORIAL.  In  mod.  Diets. 

c.  Her.  Applied  to  small  animals  when  salient. 
1850  OGILVIE,  Saltant,.. &  term  applied  to  the  squirrel, 

weasel,  rat,  and  all  vermin,  and  also  to  the  cat,  greyhound, 
ape,  and  monkey,  when  in  a  position  springing  forward. 

li  Saltarello  (sreltare'10).  Also  salterello, 
-ella,  -arella.  [It.  salterello  cracker,  squib,  jack 
of  a  spinet,  animated  dance,  Sp.  sallarelo',  related 
to  It.  saltare,  Sp.  saltar  to  leap,  dance.] 

1.  A  veiy  animated  Italian  and  Spanish  dance 
for  one  couple  in  which  there  are  numerous  sudden 
skips  or  jumps.     Also,  the  music  for  this,  or  a 
movement  resembling  it  in  a  musical  composition. 

[1597  MOHLEY  Introd.  Mtts.  in.  181  The  Italians  make 
their  galliardes  (which  they  tearnie  saltarelli)  plaine,  and 
frame  ditties  to  them.]  1724  Short  Explic,  For.  IVds.  in 
Aftis.  Bks.t  Sattarella,  a  particular  kind  of  Jig  so  called. 
1833  B'NESS  HUNSF.N  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  I.  ix.  378  A  merry 
party  of  the  inhabitants,  who . .  danced  the  saltarello  in  every 
variety.  1873  'OuiDA  '  Pascarel  II.  175  The  salterello  and 
the  stornello  were  all  the  gayer  and  the  sweeter  on  hU 
mandoline.  1890  Daily  Nctvs  17  Feb.  3/2  The  finale. .in- 
cluding a  saltarello,  is  more  or  less  Mendelssohnian. 

2.  The  jack  of  a  spinet  or  harpsichord. 

1598  [see  JACK  si}.1  14].  1882  OGILVIE,  Saltarello,.. a. 
harpsichord  jack,  so  called  because  it  jumps  on  the  key 
being  struck. 

Saltarter,  -tartre:  see  SAL1  2. 

tSa'ltary.  Ol>s.  Also  -ery.  [ad.  med.L.  sol- 
tariutH)  f.  L.  saltare  to  leap.  Cf.  SALTATORY  j£.-, 
SALTOHY.]  (See  quot.) 

1598  MANWOOD  Lau<es  Forest  xx.  160  Neither  may  any 
man  make  anysalteries  [ed.  1615  saltaries]  or  leaping  places 
out  of  the  Forrest  into  the  Pouralles,  where  any  Deere 
may  easily  leape  in,  but  cannot  returns  backe  again.  1615 
Ibid.  xxii.  227  Any  Saltaries  or  great  gaps,  called  Deere 
leapes.  Ibid.  xxiv.  24^2  You  shall  enquire,  .what  saltaries 
and  leapes  they  haue  m  hurt  of  the  said  Forest. 

Saltate  (sie-lt^t),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  saltat-t  ppl. 
stem  of  saltare  to  dance,  frequent,  of  salire  to 
leap.]  intr.  To  leap  ;  to  jump;  to  skip.  Hence 
Sa'ltating  vbl.  sb.  or///,  a. 

1623  COCKERAM  ii.  To  Dance.  Saltate,  Tripudiaie.  1846 
in  WORCESTER  (citing  Month.  Rev.}.  1865  Cornh.  Mag. 
Mar.  299,  I  must  here  confess  that  they  saltated  to  a  man- 
dolin touched  by  this  hand.  1832  DANA  Crust.  11.  1180 
The  species  of  Cyclops  swim . ,  with  a  saltating  motion. 

Saltation  (scelt^Jan).  [ad.  L.  saltatidn-eni9 
n.  of  action  f.  saltare  to  SALTATE.] 

1.  Leaping,  bounding,  or  jumping;  a  leap. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \.  iii.  236  Locusts.. be- 
ing ordained  for  saltation,  their  hinder  legs  doe  far  exceed 
the  other.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extemp.  129  Those 
odd  Epileptic  Saltations  called  St.  Vitus's  Dance.  1834 
McMintTKIB  Cuvier^s  A  mm.  Kingd.  396  The  posterior  legs 
of.  .the  Orthoptera,  are  remarkable  for  the  largeness  of  their 
thighs,  and  for  their  spinous  tibia,  which  are  adapted  for 
saltation.  1852  DANA  Crust,  n.  1062  The  animal  swims  by 
saltations,  with  great  agility.  1881  Trans.  Obstetr.  Soc. 
XXII.  152  The  conclusion  one  might  arrive  at  from  the 
violent  saltation  of  the  foetus.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  n  Sept. 
n/i  It  is  not  every  flea.. that  is  gifted  with  the  power  of 
saltation.  1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Saltation... Especially  ap- 
plied to  the  leaping  sometimes  noticed  in  cases  of  chorea. 

b.  spec.  Dancing ;  a  dance. 

1656  BLOL'NT  Gtoswgr.,  Saltation,  a  dancing.  1685  E. 
BROWN  Trav.  10  The  old  Pyrrhical  Saltation,  or  Warlike  way 
of  Dancing.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xxviii,  Still  keeping  time  to 
the  music..,  he.. continued  his  saltation  without,  .intermis- 
sion. 1879  Miss  BRADDON  Clov.  Foot  iv.  34  Her  dancing 
was  distinguished  for  its  audacity  rather  than  for  high  art. 
She  was  no  follower  of  the  Taglioni  school  of  saltation. 
1890  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  797/2  These  spangled  saltations. 

c.  Jig.  Anabruptmovement, change, ortransition. 
1844  GLADSTONE  Glean.  V.  xviii.  94  He  must  substitute 

for  the  saltations  by  which  he  reaches  his  conclusions ..  the 
patient  and  measured  march  of  thought.  1854  EMERSON 
Lett.  <5r  Soc.  Aims  \.  (1875)  61  Thenumber  of  successive  sal- 
tations the  nimble  thought  can  make.  1870  HUXLEY  Lay 
•SV.wtf.xiii.  343  We  greatly  suspect,  .that  she  [sc.  Nature] 
does  make  considerable  jumps  in  the  way  of  variation 
now  and  then,  and  that  these  saltations  give  rise  to  some  of 
the  gaps  which  appear  to  exist  in  the  series  of  known  forms. 

f2.  spec.  Pulsation  or  spurting  forth  (of  blood). 

1672  WISEMAN  Treat.  Wounds  n.  ix.  64  If  it  [sc.  the 
blood]  flow.. from  the  left  side,  we  suppose  it  the  Artery, 
you  will  discover  it  by  its  saltation  and  florid  colour.  1752 
C.  SMART  Hop-Garden  \.  146  His  verdant  blood  In  brisk 
saltation  circulates  and  flows.  1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds 
I.  87  When  veins  are  wounded,  the  blood  does  not  flow 
with  that  impetuosity  and  saltation,  as  when  proceeding 
from  an  artery. 

Sa'ltativeness.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  saltdt-  (see 
SALTATK),  after  acquisitiveness.]  The  faculty  of 
leaping  or  jumping. 

1829  T.  HOOK  Bank  to  Barnes  105  He  discovered  the 
Organ  of  Saltativeness  [in  a  flea's  skull]  magnificently 
developed. 


SALT-BOX. 

Saltator  (sgeli^'ttu).  Ornith.  [mod.L.  use 
of  L.  saltator^  agent-n.  f.  saltare  (see  SALTATE).] 
A  tanagrine  bird  of  the  genus  Saltator. 

1882  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  App.  795  Allied  Saltator  (Saltator 
similis).  1886  SCLATER  Brit.  Mus.  Catal.  Birds  XI.  282 
The  Saltators  keep  to  the  bushes  and  smaller  trees  outside 
the  dense  forests. 

Saltatorial  (srcltatoa-rial),  a.  [f.  L.  salta- 
tdri-u$  SALTATORY  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  leaping 
(or  spec,  dancing). 

1789  TWINING  tr.  Arist.  Poet.  I.  vii.  72  [In  tragedy]  the 
Trochaic  tetrameter  was  made  use  of,  as  better  suited  to  the 
satyric  and  saltatorial  genius  of  the  Poem  at  that  time. 
1843  Blackw.  Mag.  LIV.  84  Yarrell.. confines  their  salta- 
torial  powers  only  within  ten  or  twelve  perpendicular  feet. 
1877  COUES  &  ALLEN  N.  Amer.  Rod.  532  The  saltatorial 
nature  of  the  animal.  1893  W.  A.  SHF.E  MyContemp.  ii.  39 
Whirled  away  into  every  species  of  saltatorial  excess. 

2.  Fitted  or  adapted  for  leaping;  spec. belonging 
to  the  group  Saltatoria  of  insects. 

1842  Chamb.  yrnl.  30  July  220  A  pair  of  thickened  salta- 
torial legs,  1855  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  II.  354  The 
Orthoptera  fall  readily  into  two  great  sections— namely,  the 
saltatorial  and  cursorial  Orthoptera.  1871  DAKWIN  Desc. 
Man  (1890)  II.  x.  282  The  males  in  the  three  saltatorial  fa- 
milies in  this  Order  are  remarkable  for  their  musical  powers. 

So  Saltato'rian  a.,  involving  dancing. 

18*3  AV:t/  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  297/2  The  progress  of  the 
saltatorian  drama.  1825  Ibid.  XV.  390  Pantomimic  and 
saltatovian  representations. 

Saltatoric  (sseltatpTik),  a.  Path.  [Formed  as 
prec.  after  G.  saltatorisch  (Bamberger)  :  see  -ic.] 
Saltatoric  spasm :  a  kind  of  nervous  disease  in 
which  the  patient  when  set  on  his  feet  begins  to  leap. 

1877  COWERS  in  Lancet  14  July  45/2  The  saltatoric  spasm 
persisted  for  nine  months,  and  then  gradually  ceased.  1899 
Allbvtfs  S}-st.  Med.  VII.  002  They  are  wanting  in  the 
regularity  and  precision  of  those  of  saltatoric  spasm. 

SaltatOriOUS  (sseltatoa-rias),  a.  [Formed  as 
prec.  +  -ous.l  =  SALTATORIAL. 

1816  KIRBV&SP.  Entomol.  xxii.  (1818)  II.  283  These  mag- 
gots have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  saltatorious  powers. 
1826  Ibid,  xlvi,  IV.  345  Saltatorious..  ,\^\itn\  the  hind  legs 
have  strong  incrassated  thighs  formed  for  leaping. 

Saltatory  (sae'ltatari),  a.  and  sb.^  [ad.  L. 
sal(atori-uS)  f.  saltator :  see  SALTATOR.]  A.  adj. 

1,  Of,  pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or  adapted 
for  dancing. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Saltatory,,  .of  or  belonging  to 
dancing,  vaulting,  &c.  -1821  EDGEWORTH  Mem.  I.  93, 1  soon 
began  to  avoid  exhibiting  my  saltatory  talents,  and  I  sel- 
dom danced.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Snow  linage^  etc.,  Old 
News  i.  155  There  is  an  incidental  notice  of  the  'dancing- 
school  near  the  Orange-Tree  ',  whence  we  may  infer  that  the 
saltatory  art  was  occasionally  practised.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU 
Ess.  II.  183  He  could  make  a  saltatory  automaton. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or  adapted  for 
leaping;  spec.  =  SALTATOKIAL  2. 

1847  L.  HUNT  Aft'tti  Women,  fy  B.  I.  iii.  43  The  way  in 
which  sheep  carry  themselves  on  abrupt  and  saltatory  occa- 
sions. 1874  MIVART  Common  Frog  i  What  is  a  Frog?.. 
'The  Frog  is  a  small  saltatory  Reptile ',  will  probably  be 
the  reply  of  the  majority.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim. 
vi.  262  The  Amphipoda..are  characterized  by.. their  ordi- 
narily saltatory  habits.  1891  Punch  Christmas  No.  8  The 
position  of  the  Moon,  .is  also  favourable  to  saltatory  exer- 
cise on  the  part  of  the  cow. 

b.  Path.   =>  SALTATORIC. 

1881  J.  Ross  Dis.  Nervous  Syst.  II.  341  Saltatory  Spasm. 
1899  AtlbutCs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  106  Or  when  placed  on  her 
feet  [a  patient]  may  be  forced  to  progress  by  a  series  of 
springing  movements  (saltatory  spasm). 

C.  Jig.  Proceeding  by  abrupt  movement. 

1844  EMERSON  Ess.,  Experience  Wks.  (Bonn)  1. 183  Nature 
hates  calculators ;  her  methods  are  saltatory  and  impulsive. 
1894  H.  F.  OSBORN  From  Greeks  to  Darwin  200  Another 
highly  characteristic  feature  of  his  theory  was,  that  he  [St. 
HilaireJ  included  in  it  what  has  recently  been  termed  'sal- 
tatory evolution ',  and  strongly  opposed  Lamarck's  funda- 
mental principle  that  all  transformation  is  extremely  slow. 
tB.  sb.  A  dancer.  Obs.  rare~\ 

a  1625  FLETCHER,  etc.  Fair  Maid  Inn  ill.  i,  A  second,  a 
lavolteteere,  a  saltatory,  a  dancer  with  a  Kit  at  his  bum. 

Saltatory,  sb?  Antiq.  [ad.  med.L.  salta- 
tori-urn,  neut.  sing,  of  saltatoriiis  (see  prec.)  used 
subst.  Cf.  SALTORY.]  =  SALTARY. 

1903  Edin.  Rev.  July  179  The  saltatory  was  a  contrivance 
by  which  deer  could  make  their  way  into  the  park,  but  could 
not  jump  back  again. 

t  Salta* tress.  Oh.  rare-"1,  [f.  SALTATOR: 
see  -TRESS.  Cf.  It.  saltatrice.]  A  female  dancer. 

1784  R.  BAGE  Barham  Downs  I.  120  Her  le  volts  were 
the  highest  of  any  Saltatress  in  Italy. 

Sa'lt-box.     [f.  SALT  sbl  +  Box  sb2\ 

1.  A  box  for  keeping  salt  for  domestic  use. 

*  Billy  in  the  Salt-box '  was  the  title  of  a  caricature  referring 
to  Pitt's  budget  of  1805,  in  which  the  salt-tax  was  greatly 
increased. 

1611  COTGR.,  Sanlnie r, . . a  Salt-box.  iSia  Examiner 
is  Oct.  651/2  A  few  grains  from  the  salt-box.  1862  W. 
BARNES  Homely  Rhymes  Dorset  Dial.  I.  5  The  zalt-box 
an'  the  corner-cupb'ard. 

b.  (See  quot.  1847-54.) 

1763  B.  THORNTON  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia^s  Day  ad.  fin.,  The 
saltbox..  With  clattering  and  clapping  shall  sound.  1774  J.T. 
SMITH  Bk,  Rainy  Day  ( 1861)30  A  famous  player  on  the  salt- 
box.  \l\$  Sporting  Mag.  XLII.  19  The  divine  harmony  of 
the  Gong,  the  French-horn,  and  the  Salt-box.  1847-54  WEB- 
STER  S.V.,  In  burlesque  music,  the  salt-box  has  been  used  like 
the  marrow-bones  and  cleaver,  tongs  and  poker,  etc. 


SALT-CAT 

2.  slang.  (See  qitots.) 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  1'lash  Diet.,  Salt-boxes,  the  condemned 
cells  in  Newgate  are  so  called.  IHd.,  Salt-box-cly,  the 
outside  coat-pocket,  with  a  Hap.  1820  Lond.  Mag.  Jan.  29 
Their,  .leaving  the  stone-jug,  after  a  miserable  residence 
in  the  salt-boxes,  to  be  top'd  in  front  of  the  debtor's  door. 

3.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

1867  SMVTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk.,  Sail-box,  a  case  for  keep- 
ing a  temporary  supply  of  cartridges  for  the  immediate  use 
of  the  great  guns. 

Sa'lt-cat.  [Originally  northern.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  second  element  is  unknown ;  cat 
is  used  dialectally  as  a  name  for  several  mixtures 
of  which  clay  is  a  constituent :  see  E.  D.  D. 

Cf.  '  Cat,  a  chump  of  clay  stone '  ;  '  Clay-cat,  a  kind  of 
large  roundish  stone  found  in  clay  '  (Barnes  Dorset  Gloss).\ 

A  mass  of  salt,  or  salt  mixed  with  earthy  or 
other  matter ;  tsp,  a  mixture  of  salt,  gravel,  old 
mortar  or  lime,  cummin  seed,  and  stale  urine,  used 
to  attract  pigeons  and  to  keep  them  at  home. 

1:1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xii.  sr  At  be  rijt  side  of  bis  see 
was  Loth  wyf  turned  intil  a  salt  catte.  1453-4  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  149,  j  Saltcatt.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  317/1 
A  Salte  catte.  1629  Howard  Houseli,  IJks.  (Surlees)  264 
To  Mr.  Chambers  his  manne  bringing  3  salte  calls.  1669 
WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  154  A  Lump  of  Salt,  which  lliey 
usually  call  a  Salt-cat,  made  for  that  purpose  at  the  Salterns. 
1765  Treat^  Dom.  Pigeons  33  The  best  way  is  to  put  your 
salt  cat  in  jars,  with  holes  in  the  sides  for  them  to  peck  it 
out.  1864  KNIGHT  Passages  Work.  Life  II.  i.  17  The  busi- 
ness-house  of  a  young  publisher  had.  .the  sorl  of  altraction 
for  flighls  of  authors  as  a  saltcat  has  for  pigeons. 

Sa'lt-ce  liar.  Forms  :  £-6  saler,  (5  sellere, 
seler,  6  celler),  5-8  seller,  6-7  sellar,  7-  cellar, 
[f.  SALT  s6.1  +  SALER  (which  has  been  assimilated 
in  spelling  to  CELLAR).]  A  small  vessel  used  on 
the  table  for  holding  salt. 

1434  E.  E.  in/Is  (iSSi)  102  A  feir  salt  saler  of  peautre 
with  a  feyre  knoppe.  1445  \Vill  in  Madox  Formal.  Anglic. 
(1702)  434  Duas  Sallsellers  Argenleas.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
317/2  A  Salte  seler.  1513  Bk.  Kcruynge  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868) 
269  Take  thy  salle  seller  in  thy  lefte  hande.  1566  in  Peacock 
Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  53  A  salt  celler  for  salt.  1633 
WOTTON  in  Reliq.  (1672)  464,  I  send  you.. a  triangular  Salt 
celler.  1669  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  H.  269  A  Sister,  .found 
at  last  a  little  Salt-celler  in  a  Chest.  1729  SWIFT  Direct. 
Sen.  i.  Wks.  1751  XI V.  23  Fold  up  Ihe  Table-cloth  with  the 
Salt  in  it,  then  shake  the  Salt  out  into  the  Salt-cellar  to 
serve  next  Day.  1863  DICKENS  Milt.  Fr.  HI.  iv,  Putting 
down  Ihe  glasses  and  sail-cellars  as  if  she  were  knocking  at 
the  door. 

attrib.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  60  Loke.  .by  salte 
sellere  lydde  lowche  nol  thy  salt  bye, 

b.  In  phrases  as  in  SALT  rf.i  7  b. 
1609  DEKKER  Cults  L'orn-M.'Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  244  You 
may  glue  any  lustice  of  peace,  or  yong  Knight  (if  hesil  but 
one  degree  towards  the  Equinoctiall  of  the  Salt-seller)  leaue 
to  pay  for  the  wine.  1645  MILTON  Colast.  19  Thai  which 
never  yet  afforded  corn  of  savour  to  his  noddle,  the  Salt- 
seller  was  not  rubb'd.  1648  HERRICK  Hesp.,  His  Age  vii.  If 
we  can  meet,  and  so  conferre,  Uolh  by  a  shining  Sail-seller. 
1843  JAMES yw-M/  Days  ix,  We  have  no  sail-cellar  here,  lo 
make  a  distinclion  between  highest  and  lowest.  1847  LVT- 
TON  Lucretia  32  This  green  banquet  of  nature,  in  which  at 
least  no  man  sits  below  the  salt-cellar. 

t  Sa-lt-cotc,  -coat.  Obs.  [f.  SALT  sbl  +  COTE 
rf.l]  A  salt-house. 

£1425  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  670  Hec  salina,  saltecote. 
1473  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  78/2  A  Sallcole,  and  in  acres  of 
pasture  with  their  appurtenaunces.  i^Cath.Angl.  317/2 
A  Salte  cote,  salina,  est  locus  vl'ifit  sal.  a  1552  LELAND 
fiin.(ij6g)  IV.  in  There  be  a  great  number  of  Sault  Coates 
or  Furnaces  about  this  Well.  1612  CAPT.  SMITH  Map  yir- 
ginia  18  The  Bay  and  rivers  haue  much  marchandable  fish 
and  places  fit  for  Salt  coats.  1630  Maldon,  Essex,  Doc. 
Bundle  208.  No.  7  Went  downetothe  saltcoate  of  Mr.  John 
Hastier  at  the  heith  [=  hythej. 

Salted  (salted),  ///.  a.  [f.  SALT  *M  or  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Cured,  preserved,  or  pickled  with  salt. 

13..  Cursor  M.  4688  (Gr,tt.)  Ma  ban  a  thousand  celers 
Fild  he  wid  wines  neu  and  fress,  And  lardineris  wid  saliid 
fless  \Cott.,  etc.  sail).  1555  EDEN  Decades  55  They..gaue 
them  great  plentie  of  salted  fysshe.  1686  tr.  Chardin's 
Trav.PcrsiaT*  It  preserves  the  Moisture  of  Salted  Meats. 
1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rulesof  Diet  in  Aliments,  etc.  269  A  Diet 
of  salted  Flesh  throws  Ships  Crews  sometimes  into  Diar- 
rhoeas. 1841  BROWNING  Pied  Piper  ii,  They.. Split  open 
the  kegs  of  salted  sprals.  1831  F.  Knapp's  Cht-in.  Technol. 
III.  162  The  preparalion  of  sauerkraul  and  sailed  cucum- 
bers. 1901  Scrihier's  flag.  XXIX.  474/2  The  salted  goose 
is  a  famous  dish. 

2.  Having  salt  as  an  ingredient ;    containing  or 
impregnated  with  salt. 

1526  Crete  Herbal!  xcix.  (1529)  F  v  b,  Sethe  these  hcrhes 
..m  sailed  water  or  in  kyndly  salt  waler.  1700  DRYDEN 
Iliad  i.  628  Their  sailed  Cakes  on  crackling  Flames  they 
cast.  1755  Man  Na  28.  4  Innumerable  species  of  the  finny 
tribe,  taking  their  solace  in  the  bosom  of  ihe  salted  ocean. 
1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  38  In  one  of  the  pots 
with  Ihe  salted  earth,  and  in  one  of  those  with  the  washed 
earth,  he  planted  fennel.  1897  It'estm.  Gaz.  18  Feb.  6/3  The 
contact  with  the  salted  earth  had  caused  considerable  corro- 
sion to  the  slone. 

b.  Treated  with  salt. 

1824  Trans.  Highl.  Soc.  VI.  174  The  grass-crop  on  the 
salted  land  will  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  Ihe  weight  of  what 
is  promised  on  the  parts  not  salted.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics 
xii.  it>3  A  spirit  lamp  with  a  salted  wick.  1884  A.  WATT 
Soap-making  42  Salted  soda,  is  composed  of  soft  soda  and 
common  salt. 

C.  Photogr.  Impregnated  with  a  salt  or  a  mix- 
ture of  salts  in  solution. 
1855  HARDWICH  Photogr.  Chem.  n.  v.  179  This  albumenized 
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and  salted  paper  will  keep  any  length  of  time  in  a  dry  place. 
1890  Anthony's  Photogr,  Bull.  III.  9  The  prints. .on  plain 
salted  paper. 

3.  fig,  'Seasoned'withwitorgoodsense;  sensible. 
(?  Orig.  with  reference  to  Mark  i.\.  50.) 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  40  It  was  a  well  salted  speech. 
1869  .MRS.  WHITNEY  It-'e  Girl;  iv.  (1874)  91  There's  a  pretty 
good  piece  of  the  world  salted,  after  all.  1900  PHILLPOTTS 
Sons  of  Morning  n.  iv,  I  'd  warn  'e  to  fill  her  mind  with 
gude,  salted  sense. 

4.  slang,  or  colloq.    Of  horses,   etc.  :   Seasoned 
(from  having  survived  attacks  of  disease,  etc.) ; 
hence  of  persons  :   Experienced  in  some  business 
or  occupation. 

1879  ATCHERLEY  Boerland  209  A  'salted'  horse  will 
always  command  a  good  price.  1889  F.  GATES  Matalclc- 
Land  236  The  old  man  tells  me  that  a  man  gets  a  pain  in 
his  head  and  lies  down,  and  next  morning,  if  he  is  alive,  he 
is  'salted  '.  1892  STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOL-RXE  Wrecker  i.  9 
Mr.  London  Dodd,  though  he  was  new  to  the  group  of  the 
Marquesas,  was  already  an  old  salted  trader.  1899  G.  H. 
RUSSELL  Under  the  Sjambok  y\v,  137  My  friend  has  a  very 
good  'salted  '  horse,  just  the  sort  of  thing  you  will  require 
in  the  Low  Country.  1905  H'i'stm.  Caz,  i  July  9/2  An 
expert  and  thoroughly  'salted  '  journalist. 

5.  slang.  (See  SALT  z*.1  9.) 

1886  P.  CLARKE  '  New  Chum  '  in  Australia,  vii.  71  Taken 
in  with  a  'salted  claim  ',  a  '  pit'  sold  for  a,£ionote  in  which 
a  nugget  worth  a  few  shillings  had  before  been  '  planted '. 
1889  MRS.  C.  PiiAED  Rom.  Station  200  Their  bogus  com- 
panies and  their  salted  gold-mines. 

Saltee  (sg-lt»).  slang.  [Said  to  be  ad.  It. 
soldi,  pi.  nf  soldo  =  Sou.]  A  penny. 

1859  HOTTEN  Slanff.  Diet.  1861  READF.  Cloister  f,  H. 
III.  iv.  77  It  had  rained  kicks  all  day  in  lieu  of  'saltees', 
and  that  is  pennies.  1875  I-'KOST  Circus  Life  xvi.  277. 

Salten  (spilt'n),  a.  rare.  [f.  SALT  sb±  +  -EN*.] 
a.  Sailed,  b.  Made  of  salt. 

1654  GAVTON  Picas.  Nates  iv.  ix.  233  Bread,  Broder,  Bacon, 
Boulter  salten.  1875  KEADK  IVand.  Ileirm.  67  IxJt's  wife, 
in  salten  pillar,  still  looks  on. 

Salter1  (sjHtai).  [OK.  sealtere,  f.  sealtan 
SALT  v.1 :  see  -EH  '.] 

1.  A  manufacturer  of  or  dealer  in  salt ;  also  sj>cc. 

=  I  JKYSALTER,  as  in  the  title  of  one  of  the  London 
livery  companies  (incorporated  in  1558). 

a  1000  Coltoq.  sElfric  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  '97  Sealtera  [«V], 
hwjet  us  fremaj?  craft  bin  ?  c  looo  /ELFRIC  Cram.  ix.  (Z.)  47 
llic  salinator,  bes  sealtere.  1392  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Sur- 
tees>342  Rob's  Scott  salter.  1402  Rolls  of  Parti.  III.  519 
Robt  Brendewod,  William  Estace,  Sailers.  1418  Jrnl,  Ar- 
chives City  of  London  I.  51  Sal  emptum  per  Bemond  et  Ed- 
wardum,  Sailers,  infra  civitatem  Londoniarum vend1.  1507 
Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  22  Andrewe  Evyngar,  Cytezen 
and  Salter  of  london.  1573  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  I. 
II.  293  The  saidis  saltens  sail  sell  salt  to  the  suhjectis  and 
carearis  of  this  realme  of  sufficient  mett  and  stutT.  1611 


•uwiujr  nviu  ill  oiiiicia-Miops  ill  ijiuing>gaie.  1745  ue  roc  s 
Eng.  Tradesman  (5841)  I.  iv.  25  As  a  salter,  A.  B.  has  had 
experience  enough  in  the  materials  for  dyeing.  1846  I.u. 
CAMPBELL  Chancellors  cxxiii.  IV.  567  The  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  the  son  of  a  grocer  and  salter  at  Exeter. 

2.  A  workman  at  a  salt-works. 

1606  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI,  c.  10  That  na  persone . .  sail  fie 
hyre  or  conduce  ony  saltaris  Coil^earis  or  coilheraris  with- 
out ane  sufficient  testimoniall  of  thair  Maister  quhome  they 
last  seruit.  1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  ch.  vii,  If  sae  mickle 
as  a  collier  or  a  salter  make  a  moonlight  flitting.  1869 
ROGERS  Hist.  Glean.  I.  103  The  colliers  and  salters..were 
only  finally  emancipated  in  1799. 

3.  One  who  salts  meat  or  fish. 

1611  J.  SncER  (title)  The  sale  of  Salt,  or,  The  season- 
ing of  Soules,  Namely  such,  as.. whom  the  Author,  which 
taketh  the  name  of  a  Salter,  is  willing.. to  season  with  the 
Salt  of  the  Word.  1714  R.  SMITH  Poems  (1869)  12  Thy 
Colledge  has  been  at  Buckhaven,  Where  thou  hast  past 
thy  time  years  seven  among  the  Sailers  and  the  Fishers. 
'757  w.  THOMPSON  K.  N.  Adroc.  41  They  were  salted  by 
the  King's  Sailers.  1778  Projects  in  Ann.  Reg.  125/1  The 
salter.  .crams  as  much  salt  as  he  can  into  the  belly  of  Ihe  fish. 
1883  Chamb.  Jrnl.  310  His  wife  and  daughters  are  '  gutters ' 
or  packers  or  sailers. 

b.  One  who  salts  bodies,  in  embalming. 

1705  GREEN-HILL  Embalming  283  The  Surgeon  or  Em- 
balmcr,  and.. all  other  inferior  Officers  under  him,  such  as 
Ihe  Dissector,  Emboweller,  Pollinctor,  Salter. 

4.  A  large  vessel  in  which  flesh  is  salted,   dial. 
1884  JEFFERIES  Red  Deer  85  A  farmer  who  had  shot  a 

deer  pul  the  animal  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  salter  out 
of  sight.     1891  Hartland  Gloss.,  Sailer   (zalter),  a  large 
stone  or  earthenware  trough  used  in  salting  bacon,  etc. 
tSa'lter2.  Building.  Obs.     (Seequot.) 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  m.  viii.  343/1  The  Salter  or  Brick 
Axe.. is  to  cut  the  rough  and  knotty  places  of  Bricks,  to 
make  them  lye  flat  and  even  in  the  Bed  of  Mortar. 

Salter,  obs.  f.  SALTIBE.  8alter(e,  obs.  ff. 
PSALTER.  Salterello,  see  SALTABELLO. 

Salteriun,  obs.  f.  PSALTEBION. 

Saltern  (s^-ltain).  [OE.  sealt&rn :  see  SALT 
st>.1  and  EARN  si.]  A  building  in  which  salt  is 
made  by  boiling  or  evaporation;  a  salt-works; 
also,  a  plot  of  land,  laid  out  in  pools  and  walks, 
into  which  the  sea-water  is  admitted  and  allowed 
to  evaporate  naturally. 

858  in  Birch  Cart ul.  Sax.  II.  101  Butan  Sem  sealtern  ct 
fefresham  &  butan  8em  bioda  Se  to  Sem  sealtern  limpS. 
1681  WORLIDCE  Sfit.  Agric.  262  The  refuse  salt  Earth  that 
at  the  Salternes  is  cast  out  and  of  no  value.  1681  J.  COL- 
LINS  Salt  $  Fishery  32  A  Boyling-House  is  called  a  Saltern. 
1-1710  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  38  Ye  greatest  trade  is  I 
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I    by  their  Salterns.    Ye  sea  water  they  draw  into  Trenches. 
1748  BROWNRIGC  Art  of  Making  Salt  50  At  some  convenient 
]    place  near  the  sea  shore  is  erected  the  saltern.     This  is  a 
i    long,  low  building,  consisting  of  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  is 
called  the  fore-house,  and  the  other  the  pan-house  or  boil- 
ing-house.    1791  W.  GILMN  Forest  Scenery  1 1.  88  The  coa-t 
becoming  flat  between  this  place  and  Lymington,  is  com- 
modiously  formed  into  salterns.     1830  LvELL/V/«t-.  Gt-ol.  I. 
234  A  considerable  precipitate  of  muriate  of  soda  has  takm 
place  in  these  natural  salterns.    1879  Casscirs  Techn.  F.dnc. 
1^ '•  338/2  When  salt  was  much  dearer  than  it  is  now,  the 
sea-water  used  lo  be  concentrated  in  salterns. 
Saltery  (?<Ht.iri).     [f.  SALTEK  :  see  -ERY.] 
fl.  Only  at/rib,  in  saltery  ware  :  the  goods  dealt 
in  by  salt-merchants.   Obs. 

1628  Order  in  Council  in  Abram  Mem.  Preston  Guilds 
(1882)  41/2  To  sett  on  saile.  .any  manner  of. .grocery  wares 
or  saltery  wares.  1643  Ord.  Parlt.for  Levying  Moneys  l-r 
Way  of  Excise  7  All  sorts  of  Saltery-wares  Imported. 

2.  A  salt-works. 

1899  H.  G.  GRAHAM  Social  Life  Scot.  iStft  C.  vii.  I.  228 
The  salteries  of  Prestonpans,  where  the  sailers  were  bonds- 
men for  life. 

Sa-ltfat.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  0.  Sc.  corruptly 
saltfoot.  [OE.  scaltfxt:  see  SALT  si.1  and  FAT 
sb.1  Cf.  LG.  saltfat,  Du.  zoulvat,  MHG.  sahfaz 
(G.  -fax},  ON.  salt/at.] 

1.  A  salt-cellar. 

a.  c  1000  /KI.I.-RIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  126/32  Salinare, 
lid  sahnum,  sealtfet.  a  iioo  Gerefa  in  Anglia  IX.  264 
Sealtfaet,  sticfodder,  piperhorn.  ufc  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  I.  81  A  litill  coffre  of  sillier  ouregilt,  with  a  liti!  saltfat 
and  a  couir.  1589  Kef.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  IV  445 
Ane  coverit  saltfatt.  1599  ALEX.  HIME  Poems  iS.T.S.)  vii. 
44  Sallfatsoutshorne,  and  glasses  chrystalline.  1640  I  h'irt- 
cudbr.  War-Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  43  Ane  gilt  silver 
salt-fat. 

ft.  1679  LD.  SOMERVILLE  Mem.  Somcrrills  (1815)  II.  394 
Sir  Walter  Slewarl  of  Allonloune.  .whose  predecessors  un- 
iill  this  man  never  came  to  silt  above  the  saltfoot  when  at 
the  Laird  of  Cambusnelhen's  table.  [Cf.  KALT-CELI  AR  b, 
SALT  rf.1  7  b].  1798  >Ionthly  Mag.  VI.  n.  437  2  A  salt,  or 
a  salt-foot  ;  a  salt-cellar.  1863  R.  CHAMBERS  Bk.  Days  I. 
647/2  One  of  the  customs  of  great  houses,  in  former  times, 
was  to  place  a  large  ornamental  salt-vat  (commonly  but 
erroneously  called  salt-foot)  upon  Ihe  lable. 

t  2.  A  salt  '  boilery  '.  Obs. 

(11647  HABINGTON  Sin-'.  H'orcs.  in  Ptvc.  M'orcs.  Hist. 
Sec.  l\.  298  The  owners  of  these  saltphates  have  byn 
aunciently  called  Burgeses. 

3.  In  salt/at:  in  the  pickling  tub  ;  hence,  disposed 
of,  out  of  the  way. 

1820  SCOTT  flfonast.  ix,  The  sooner  the  skin  is  off,  and  he 
is  in  saultfat.  the  less  like  you  are  lo  have  trouble. 

t  Sa-lt-house.  Oh.  [OE.  sealtlnis :  see  SALT 
s6.1  and  HOUSE  si.1  Cf.  OHG.  sah/nis.  G.  sal:- 
haus.]  A  building  in  which  salt  is  made  or  stored. 

ciooo  /EI.FRIC  Collof.  in  Wr.-Wiilckcr  185/36  Saliiiarium, 
sealthus.  1340  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  ^(o  In  sarra- 
cione  plancorum  pro  le  Saltehous.  1465-6  Ibid.  90  Pro  le 
puyntyng  super  le  caponhous  et  salthous.  1580  HOI.LVBANI* 
Treas.  /•>.  Tong,  La  Saline,  a  salte  house,  where  salte  is 
made.  1601  HOLLAND  1'liny  II.  xxxi.  x.  420  Into  the  salt- 
houses  they  let  in  sea  waler.  1670  [see  BOILERY].  1730 
S.  DALE  Taylor's  Hist.  Harwich  13  nott.  Here  is  a  Sail- 
house  al  which  Ihey  refine  Salt. 

Saltier  :  see  SALTIRE. 

Saltigrade  (src-ltign-id),  a.  and  sb.  7.ool.  [f. 
mod.L.  SalligraJx  pi.,  f.  salt-us  leay+gradi  to 
step,  advance.]  a.  Belonging  to  the  Saltigradee,, 
a  group  of  vagabond  spiders  having  legs  adapted  for 
leaping,  b.  si.  A  spider  of  this  group. 

"liner's  Aiiim.  Kingd.  464  The  second  sectio 
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rae  sper  moun  nto  te  ar. 
Saltimbanco  (sreltimbarrjk-o).  Also  7  salt- 
iubaucho,  (erron.  salta-di-bauco),  salt'in-,  S 
saltinbanco,  9  saltimbank  (pseudo-a«vl.), 
-banque.  [It.  (=  Sp.  saltinbanco,  -banqite),  f. 
sallare  to  leap  +  in  on  +  banto  bench  ;  whence 
also  F.  saltimbanqiic.]  A  mountebank;  a  quack. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNF.  Pseud.  Ep.  \.  iii.  n  Saltimbancoes, 
Quacksalvers,  and  Charlatans.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  u.  iii. 
1007  He  play'd  the  saltinbancho's  part,  Transform'd  t'a 
Frenchman  by  my  art.  1673  COTTON  Scoffer  Scoft  114  An 
Archer,  Fidler,  Poetaster,  A  kind  of  Salt'in-banco  toa  1675 
A.  HUVUCRTS  Corner-stone  15  No  more  than  what  may 
serve  the  Salta-di-IJanco's  upon  a  Stage.  1850  JAMES  Old 
Oak  Chest  I.  125  To  make  the  contortions  of  their  'Sallim- 
banks  ',  and  '  tomblesteres  '  act  as  a  sort  of  argument  or 
inlroduction  to  what  was  to  follow.  1865  SALA  Diary  in 
Amer.  I.  368  Those,  .marchands  forains,  saltimbanques 
and  buffoons,  who  in  Europe  are  afoot  on  every  holiday. 

attrio.  a  1734  [see  NON-JURABLE). 

Hence  Saltimba'iiqriism. 

1861  Tern  fie  liar  II.  508  That  gorgeous  temple  of  saltim- 
bamiuism  in  Leicester  Square  (sc.  the  AlhambraJ. 

Saltiness  (sjHtines).  [f.  SALTY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  salty. 

1670  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ess.  6q  The  last  are  indued 
with  a  saltiness,  c  1885  LAFCADIO  HEARN  in  Gould  Life 
(1908)  89  Have  you  forgotten  the  divine  saltiness  of  that 
unfettered  wind? 

Salting  (sfHtirjl,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SALT  v.i  +  -ING  '.] 

1.   The  curing  of  fish,  meat,  etc.,  with  salt. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26751  pai  sal  yow  vp  on  balkes  lift  Als 

sume  bat  ar  to  salting  lift.    n^Act  n  Hen.  VII,  c.  23  The 

same  Herring..  should  be  of  one  Time  taking  and  salting. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Salsura..  .The  saltin"  of  porke  or 

baken.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  45  New  fresh  flesh, 
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for  good  and  durable  salting.  1620  VENXER  Via  Recta,  iv. 
82  Fish  of  long  salting.. is  vnwhoLsome.  1879  Cassf/fs 
Techn.  Educ.  IV.  354/2  Fish  can  be  the  more  readily  cured 
dry  after  having  been  exposed  to  this  preliminary  salting. 
fig- "  '53«  TIN-DALE  Exftrs.  Matt.  v.  Wks.  (15731  '96/2  True 
preachyng  is  a  salting  that  stirreth  vp  persecution,  and  an 
office  that  no  man  is  mete  for,  saue  he  that  is  seasoned  hym- 
selfe. 

2.  In  various  technical,  colloquial,  and  slang  uses 
(see  the  vb.'). 

1570  Lamb.  MS.  807  in  Brit.  Mag.  (1847)  XXXII.  366 
My  lord  edward  zou[ch]..hys  matriculation  ij'. .  .hys  salt- 
yng  iiij'.  [In  a  later  account  spelt  also  '  psalting '.J  1588 
FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Log.  Ded.  pivb,  Having  once  knowen 
the  price  of  an  admission,  Salting,  and  Matriculation,  lM|h 
the  intertayning  of  Freshmenne  in  the  Rhetorike  schooles. 
a  1644  TWYNE  in  MS.  T-.vynt  xxi.  753  (liodl.l,  The  saltinge 
of  fresh  men  which  hath  beene  antiently  and  is  yet  at  Oxford 
vsed  at  their  first  comminge,  was  perhaps  borrowed  or  con- 
tinued from  this  custome  at  Athens  (see  Gregory  Naz. 
Orat.  fun.  ISttsilii  Altifni  xvi].  1693  J.  BYROM  Let.  ta 
Aubny  in  Lett,  from  Boiil.  (1813)  II.  I.  167  T was.. said, 
that  the  college  [at  Eton]  held  some  lands  by  the  custome 
of  salting.  1748  BROWNRIGG  Art  of  Making  Salt  69  When 
violent  tires  are  used  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  whilst 
the  salt  is  forming,  which  they  call  the  time  of  salting.  1857 
MILLER  Elem.  C/icnt.  (1862)  III.  332  Chloride  of  potassium 
cannot  be  substituted  for  chloride  of  sodium  in  salting  out. 
1887  Ailtenxum  31  Dec.  886/2  The  traffic  in  stolen  and 
spurious  diamonds,  and  the  nefarious  practice  known  as 
'salting'.  1889  Anthonys  riwtogr.  Bull.  II.  376  Any., 
change  in  the  number  of  grains  to  the  ounce  of  salting  in  an 
emulsion  or  in  a  developer. 

3.  Chiefly  pi.     Salt  lands ;   in  some  parts  spec., 
lands  regularly  covered  by  the  tide,  as  distinguished 
from  salt-marshes,  local. 

l7J2l)ERHAMin/Vi/Y.  Trans.  XX  VII.  483  These  Lands  they 
call  Saltings,  when  covered  with  Grass.  1788  Trans. Soc. Arts 
VI.  59  The  land  in  front  of  my  sea-wall  to  the  southward 
(called  saltings,  from  the  sea  overflowing  it  except  at  low 
water).  1825  Smarting  Mag.  XV.  309  Two  extraordinary 
large  eels  were  taken.. upon  the  saltings  at  Steeple,  in 
Dengie  Hundred,  Essex.  1855  Frtiser's  Mag.  ^LI.  267 
Here  ran  a  broad  bulwark  bank,  keeping  the  saltings  and 
marshes  distinct.  1901  Spectator  17  Aug.  215/2  The  marsh 
..is dotted  with  white-fleeced  sheep  and  white-faced  bullocks 
grazing  on  the  saltings.  1907  KIPLING  5  Nations  25  At  the 
bridge  of  the  lower  saltings  the  cattle  gather  and  blare. 

4.  attrib.,  as  ^ sense  i)  salting  beef,  -house,  kit 
(KiT   rf.1),   -pan,    -press,    -room,    -trough,    -tub ; 
(P/wtogi:  :  see  SALT  v.  7  a)  salting  bath,  solution  ; 
(sense    3)    salting-mound;    salting-box,    point 
(see  quots.) ;    salting-place,  (a)  a  place  where 
cattle  resort  to  lick  salt ;  (/•)  ?  nonce-use,  the  place 
where  a  stream  joins  the  sea. 

1856  HARUWICH  1'hotogr.  Chcm.  (ed.  3)  122  The  Strength  of 
the  *Salting  Bath.  1778  Learning  at  a  Loss  I.  135  What 
Piece  of  *salting  Beef  should  be  ordered  from  the  Butcher. 
1802  C.  JAMES  .If Hit.  Diet.,  f  Salting-boxes,  ..are  boxes., 
for  holding  mealed  powder,  to  sprinkle  the  fuzes  of  shells, 
that  they  may  take  fire  from  the  blast  of  the  powder  in  the 
chamber ;.  .these  boxes  are  now  laid  aside.  1682  WAR  BURTON' 
Hist.  Guernsey  (1822)  1 10  The  fisher  men . .  were  obliged  to 
bring  in  all  the  congress  they  took.. to  the  kings  *salting 
house.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pratt.  Agric.  II.  1021  After 
the  cheeses  have  been  properly  salted.. they  are  carried 
from  the  salting-house  to  the  cheese-room.  1855  J.  R.  LEIF- 
CHlLDC~Vr«:t-<*//. ']//«*•*  19  Inside  the  saltings-house,  companies 
of  chattering  and  screaming  females  are  building  up  pilchards 


Essex  coasts.  1849  _NoAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  214  A  large, 
common,  glazed  *salting-pan.  1842  MRS.  KIRKLAND  Forest 
Life  I.  180  In  vain.. do  we  employ  every  ingenious  artifice 
of  temptation  —  supplying  our  '  "salting-place  '  with  the 
great  delicacy  of  the  grazing  people.  1865  W.  CORY  Lett. 
<5-  Jrnls.  (1897)  163,  I  could  hear  not  only  the  waves,  but  the 
millstream  tripping  down  to  its  salting-place.  1884  A.  WATT 
Soap-Making  xxvi.  219  After  settling,  he  adds  a  solution  of 
alum,  chloride  of  lime,  or  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  stirring 
thoroughly.  If  preferred,  he  evaporates  to  nearly  '  *salting 
point '  before  adding  any  of  the  substances  mentioned  above. 
c  1830  Clone.  Farm  Rep.  24  in  Libr.Usef.KnmvL,  Hitsb.  Ill, 
When  the  cheeses  are  taken  from  the  *salting-presses,  they 
are  put  on  the  shelf  in  the  dairy  for  a  day  or  two.  1805 
R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.Agric.\.  59  The  *salting-room  should 
be  laid  with  flags.  1892  Photvgr.  Ann.  II.  205  Certain 
modifications  of  the  *saltmg  solution.  1842  J.AITON  Domest. 
Econ.  (1857)  239  A  *salting  trough  which  has  a  gutter  round 
its  edges,  to  drain  away  the  brine.  1556  Richmond.  Wills 
(Surtees)  92  In  the  larder  housse  iij  *sowlting  tobbes.  1805 
R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  254  A  cellar  where  salted 
meat  had  been  kept  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  a  salting-tub. 
1818  SCOTT  Rot  Roy  xxviii,  A  turf  back  and  a  salting  tub, 
which  stood  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  exterior  passage. 

t  Saltion.  Obs.rare  —  '.  Also  6  aalcion.  [ad. 
L.  type  *saltion-em,  (.  salt-,  ppl.  stem  of  salire  to 
leap.  Cf.  SALITION.]  Leaping. 

JS33  ELVOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  in.  i.  52  b,  Stertynge  or 
saltion  \c4heredti.  salcion]  of  the  members. 

Saltire  (sa:-lt3iai).  Her.  Forms :  4-5  sawtu- 
roure,  5  sawtire,  7  saltoyre,  -tyr,  8  salteer, 
salter-,  6-9  saltier,  6-  saltire.  [a.  OF. saul(e}oir, 
sauUur, -our,  -ouer,salleur,saultoir(liom  isthc.), 
mod.F.  sauloir,  f  (i)  silken  or  hempen  stirrup-cord 
(? forming  a  deltoid  figure  when  in  use),  (2)  stile 
to  keep  cattle  from  straying,  (3)  saltire  :— L.  salta- 
torium  (see  SALTATORY).]  An  ordinary  in  the  form 
of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  formed  by  a  bend  and 
a  bend  sinister,  crossing  each  other.  Hence,  In 
saltire  :  crossed  like  the  limbs  of  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross.  Per  saltire  (see  qnot.  1828-40). 
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?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  4182  He  had  sothely  for-sakene  the    i 
!    sawturoure  engrelede,  And  laugh te  vpe  thre  lyons  alle  of    i 
\vhitte  siluyre.     c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  xxiv,  A  sawtire  en-    | 
1    grelede  of  siluer  fulle  schene.     a  1550  in  Baring-Gould  &    i 
1    Twigge  \V.  Armory  (1898)  5  Sa  :  a  saltier  engr  :  arg.     1562    ; 
LKIGH  Armory  45  b,  The  seuenth  particion  is  this.     Partye 
per  Saltier,  Argent,  and  Sable.    1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  u. 
xx lii,  Upon  his  Surcote,  valiant  Nevil  bore  A  Silver  Saltoyre, 
upon  Martial!  Red.     1605  CAMDEN  Rent.  (1637)  346  King 
i    Henry  the  sixt  had  two  feathers  in  saltire.    a  1695  WOOD 
'    Oxford  (O.H.S.)  III.  169  Two  keyes  in  saltire.    a  1711  KEN 
I    Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  6  A  saltire,  which  the 
martyr'd  Andrew  bore.     1801  SCOTT  Fire- K ing  ~x.y~yi\\t  The 
•    Saracens,  Curdrnans,  and  Ishmaelites  yield  To  the  scallop, 
the  saltier,  and  crossleted  shield.     1828-40  BERRY  EncycL 
Her.  s.v.,  When  the  field  of  a  coat,  or  any  charge  upon  it, 
|    is  divided  by  two  diagonal  lines,  crossing  each  other,,  .it  is 
I    termed  per  saltier.    1864  BOUTKLL  Her.  Hist.  <$•  Pop.  xxi. 
'    (ed.  3)  359  Two  pastoral  staves,  in  saltire. 

attrib.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  98  So  farre  asunder, 

as  they  made  from  corner  to  corner  the  fashion  of  a  Saltier 

crosse,     1727  IJovRR  Diet.,  Eng.-Fr.  s.v.,  A  Saltire  Cross, 

1    Croix  de  S.  Andre.     1851  R.  HILL  in  Gosse  Nat,  in  Ja- 

i    ntaica,  466  Zi^-zag  lacings  of  a  thickened  tissue  correspond- 

!    ing  to  the  Saltier  position  of  the  Spider's  legs. 

Sa'ltirewayS,  adv.     [See  -WAYS.]   =next. 

c  1550  in  liaring-Gould  &   Twigge  U'.  Armory  (1898)   5 

Arg:    5  martlets  sal  tire  ways  sa.      1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  vi,  ' 

i    Two  long  and  bony  arms.,  folded  saltire- ways  in  front  of  her  , 

:    person.     1872  ELI.ACOMBE  Bells  of  Ch.  in  C7r.  Bells  Devon  \ 
ix,  513  A  shield  in  the  centre  cross  keys,  saltier  ways. 

Sa'ltirewise,  adv.    [See  -WISE.]     \Vithov  in  ; 

the  form  of  a  saltire ;  (disposed)  like  the  arms  of  i 
a  St.  Andrew's  cross;  in  saltire. 

1725  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6382/2  Two  Pens  placed  Salterwise.  ! 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  V.  xxix.  295  Gules,  two  | 

swords,  saltire-wise.     1821  SCOTT  Kenihv.  xfii,  The  hack-  i 

ground  was  crossed  saltierwise.  .by  the  masts  of  two  lighters  i 

that  lay  waiting  for  the  tide.     1848  J.  GwMTAtiv,  of  Aide-  \ 

de-camp  ii,  Leathern  gaiters,  laced  saltire-wise  up  the  legs  , 

with  red  straps.     1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  #  Pop.  x.  (ed.  3)  ' 
63  Two  Foxes  are  leaping,  saltire-wise,  on  the  ancient  shield 
of  Sir  Watkiu  Williams  Wynne. 

Saltish  (^>-ltiJ),  a.  [f.  SALT  j^.1  or  a.1 +  -ISH.] 
f  a.  [f.  the  sb.]  Of  the  nature  of,  characteristic  of, 
or  like  that  of,  salt ;  impregnated  with  salt ;  salt, 
salty.  Obs.  b.  [f.  the  adj.]  Chiefly  in  mod.  use : 
Somewhat  salt. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  74  The  Tast 
thereof  must  needs  Saltish  be.     1545  RAYSOLU  Byrth  Man- 
kynde  112  Lokevpon  her  mylke,  that  it  be  not  blackys-she, 
blueysshe,  grey  or  reddysshe,  neyther  sowre,  sharpe,  salt- 
ysshe,  or  biackysshe.     1582  STAHYHOBST  sE net's  in.  (Arb.) 
!    75  A  cold  sweat  saltish  through  my  ioyntes  fiercely  dyd 
!     enter.     1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  31  Ofte  soust  m  swelling 
Tethys  saltish  tsare.     1620  VESNER  Via,  Recta  iv.  77  The. . 
]     pickled  Herring,  .giueth  a  saltish  and  vnprofitable  nourish- 
I     ment.     1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  n.  v.  (1635)  75  That 
|    the  Sea  is  of  a  saltish  Quality,  no  man  hath  euer  doubted. 
a  1647'!'.  HABINGTON  Snrv,  IVorcs.  inFroc.  i  fores.  Hist.  Soc. 
\     II.  295  The  channel!  or  bottom,  scorched  with  the  heate  of 
I    the  sun,  appearethe  whyte  and  saltysh.     1686  PLOT  Staf- 
fordsh.  104  A  saltish  soil  most  commonly  is  fat  and  unctu- 
ous.    1775  ADAIR  Amer.  Ind.  228  Deer,  which  come  in  the 
warm    season,  to   eat   the  saliish   moss  and   grass.      1805 
SAUNDERS  Min.  Waters  299  The  water. .tastes  saltish,  like 
weak  sea  water.     1875  CHOI.L  Climate  fy  T.  vi.  108  Thus  we 
have  a  surface  current  of  saltish  water  from  the  poles  to- 
wards the  equator. 

Hence  Sa'ltishly  adv.  (1828-32  Webster). 
Saltishness  (sfHtiJnes).    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  saltish. 

1562  TURNER  Bathes  9  The  water,  .semeth  to  shewea  littel 
saltishnes.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Ceog.  Del.  ii.  v.  (1635)  75 
Those  which  defend  the  saltishnesse  to  bee  accidentall.  1686 
W.  HARRIS  tr.  Lemery's^  Course  Chem.  (ed.  2)  12  The  waters 
of  the  Sea  may  be  said  to  receive  their  saltishness  from 
nothing  else  but  this  Salt  dissolved  in  them.  1747  tr.  As  trues 
Fevers  184  The  saltishness  is  owing  to  the  evaporation  of 
I  the  serosity  of  the  mouth. 

1*  Sa'ltitant,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~  *.  [ad.  late  L. 
saltitanfam,  pres.  pple.  of  saltitdre^  frequent,  of 
saltare  (see  SALTATE).]  Leaping  or  springing. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  n.  Hi.  41  Which  Goat-provisions 
were  most  agreeable  with  their  Errant  bodies.,  which  were 
alwaies  saltitant,  passant  or  currant. 

Saltless  (s^-ltles),  a.  [f.  SALT  sbl  +  -LESS. 
Cf.  Du.  zoutelooSj  G.  salzlos,  with  sense  2.] 

1.  Without  salt ;  unsalted. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  Ixxiv.  (1495)  905  Salt- 
Jesse  chese  is  moost  nourysshynge  and  moysteth  the  body. 
1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  v,  96  He  that  hath  be- 
held what  quantity  of  lead  the  test  of  saltless  ashes  will 
imbibe.  1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  %  Qual.  414  [He]  took 
the  Earth  to  be  quite  Saltlesse.  1823  BYRON  Island  \\\.  in, 
Its  bounding  crystal.,  gush'd  from  cliff  to  crag  with  saltless 
spray.  1863  W.  Smittis  Diet.  Bible  III.  1096/2  (6'a//),  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  Jews  that  salt  would,  by  exposure  to  the 
air..,  become  saltless.  1905  Punch  25  Oct.  290/1  It  is  the 
landsman's  lusty  throat  That  rends  to-day  a  saltless  air. 

2.  fig.  Lacking    piquancy,    poignancy,   interest, 
or  liveliness ;  insipid,  'flat'. 

1633  T.  (ADAMs  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  8  A  heavy  and  saltless 
oration  is  insufferable  to  a  quick  hearer,  a  1658  CLEVELAND 
Agst.  Ale  iv.  Poems  (1687)  305  Saltless  and  galless  be  thy 
Curse.  1874  LISLE  CARK  Jud.  Gwyntie  I.  Hi.  73  It  promises 
to  afford  a  slight  pungency  of  flavour  to  my  tasteless  life  in 
this  saltless  wilderness.  1885  D.  C.  MURRAY  RainbowGold 
III.  219  The  days  went  by,  saltless,  lifeless. 

Hence  Sa'ltlessiiess. 

1682  BOYLE  in  R.  Fitzgerald  Salt-Water  Sweetened  16 
The  main  thing  of  all  that  convinced  me  of  the  Saltlessness 
of  the  Water  I  speak  of. 


,         . 
"With  the  taste  or  smell  of  sal 

1736  AINSWORTH  Eng.-Lat.    Diet.,   Saltly,    salse,     18 
J.  MITCHELL  First  Lines  Set.  63  Saltly  bitter,  saltly  co 


SALTOBY. 

Sa'lt-lick.  [LiCK  sb.  2.]  A  place  where  cattle 
collect  to  lick  the  earth  impregnated  with  salt. 

1751  [see  LICK  sb.  2].  1764  Musenm  Rust.  II.  Ixiv.  209  We 
give  this  name  of  salt  licks  to  the  salt  springs,  which,  in  various 
places,  issue  naturally  out  of  the  ground,  and  form  each  a  little 
rill.  1767  HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVIII.  39  The  marsh, 
called  the  Salt-Lick,  near  the  River  Ohio.  1847  W.  C.  L. 
MARTIN  Ox  10/2  They  visit  the  salt-licks,  and  are  there  to 
be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  some  leaving  the  saline 
morass,  others  travelling  towards  it. 

Saltly   (s^-ltli),   adv.      [f.  SALT  a^  +  -Lv2.] 

»••,!     ,!**,...,_ n    _r_,ij. 

:8« 

cool- 
ing. 1865  Cornh.  Mag.  XI.  354  The  winds  That  whistle 
saltly  south  from  Polar  seas.  1903  Blacktv.  Mag.  Aug.  237/1 
A  sickly  yellow  spume  that  saltly  stank. 

Sa  'It-ma  ker.  [Cf.  Du.  zoutmaker,  G.  salz- 
macher.~\  A  manufacturer  of  salt. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  317/2  A  Salte  makere,  salinator.  1591 
PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Salinero,  a  salt  maker.  1614  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  v.  x.  493  The  Bet-ua  are  Salt-makers.  1707 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4373/4  Thomas  Elmes,  late  of  MUford  in  the 
County  of  Southampton,  Salt-maker.  1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl. 
179  About  noon  Captain  Clarke  with  14  men  came  to  the 
salt-makers  camp.  1886  Kncycl.  Brit.  XXI.  233/1  The 
warping  or  buckling,  the  scaling,  and  the  formation  of'cats  ', 
..arising  from  leaks  in  the  pan,  are  perhaps  among  the 
worst  annoyances  of  the  saltmakers.  1891  Labour  Com- 
mission Gloss.,  Salt  Makers^  term  embracing  all  the  men 
directly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  white  salt  from  brine. 

So  Sa-lt-ma:king-,  the  manufacture  of  salt ; 
f  also//.,  salt-works. 

1534  Lett.  Suppress.  Monast.  (Camden)  281  The  chargys 
that  belongythe  to  the  salte  makyng.  1611  COTGR.,  Sa- 
laisoH)  Salt-making,  a  1647  HABINGTON  Sitrv.  Worcs.  in 
Froc.  1 1 'ores.  Hist.  Soc.  II.  297  Some  of  meaner  ranck  had 
and  have  salt-makings  heere.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI. 
234/1  Saltmaking  is  by  no  means  an  unhealthy  trade. 

attrib.  1823  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)1.319  There 
are  no  excisemen  in  these  salt-making  places  in  France. 

Sa'lt-marsh.     [SALT  a.1 :  cf.  G.  saltmarsth.] 

Marsh  overflowed  or  flooded  by  the  sea ;  spec. 
one  in  which  the  sea  water  is  collected  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt.  (Cf.  SALTIKO  3.) 

ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cvi.  33  He  ^a  weaxendan  wende 
eorSan  on  .sealtne  mersc  [Vulg.  in  salsuginem].  [So  :  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  cvi.  34  Stremes  in  wildernes  sete  he. .  In  salt- 
mersche  land  fruitberande.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  cvi[i].  33 
Saltmerche.]  14..  Tretyce  in  U'.  of  Henley"  s  Hnsb.  (1890) 
S3  Good  kyne  go  in  good  pasture  off  salt  maries.  1583  in 
Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  234  If  any  lands  or  salt  marsh  are 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.  1686  Plymouth  Col.  Rec.  (1856) 
VI.  183  It  is  ordered,  that  Patience,  .shall  haue..the  vse 
of  about  two  acres  of  salt  marish  att  the  island.  1725 
Fam,  Diet.,  Salt-marsh,  a  sort  of  Grazing  Ground  near  the 
Sea,  which  is  commonly  very  rich  land.  1728  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.  Salt,  Low  Marshy  Grounds,  disposed  by  Nature 
for  the  Reception  of  the  Sea-waters  when  the  Tide  swells, 
and  provided  with  Banks  and  Sluices  to  retain  the  same, 
are  called  a  Salt-marsh.  1828  J.  E.  SMITH  Eng,  Flora  II. 
95  In  muddy  salt-marshes.  1831  TENNYSON  Mariana  in 
the  South  9  Down  in  the  dry  salt-marshes  stood  That  house 
darklatticed. 

b.  attrib.)  in  specific  names  of  plants  and  animals 
found  on  salt  marshes. 

1855  T.  R.  JottEsAiiint.  Kingd.  (ed.  2)  462  The  salt-marsh 
shrimp,  Artemia  salinus.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  I. 
198  The  Salt-marsh  Club  rush  (Scirpns  maritimns).  1871 
Proc.  Anier.  Pkilos.  Soc.  XII.  475  The  salt-marsh  terrapin. 

Saltness1  (s^ltnes).     [f.  SALT  0.1+-JOtt.] 

1.  The  property  or  state  of  being  salt ;  the  con- 
dition of  being  impregnated  with  salt. 

In  OE.  only  quasi-concr.  transl.  L.  salsilago,  salsugo. 

c8»s  Vesp.  Psalter c.\\.  34  Sette.  .eor5an  westembere  msalt- 
njsse.  [SoWycl.(i388)saltnesse;  \K\$,,posmt.. terrain fruc- 
tiferam  in  snlsilaginem  or  salsuginem.  ]  1387  TREVISA  Hig- 
den  (Rolls)  I.  265  PC  rootes  mowe  not  take  depnesse  and  fat- 
nesse  for  saltnesse  of  ^e  erj»e.  1388  WYCLIF  Jer.  xvii.  6  He 
schal  dwelle  in  dry  nesse  in  desert,  in  the  lond  of  saltnesse. 
1422  tr.Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  208  By  the  tonge  we  felen 
the  dyuerslte  of  Sauores,  Swetnes  and  bittyrnesse,  Saltnesse 
and  egyrnesse.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Morels  Utop.  n.  vi.  (1895) 
187  The  ebbinge,  flowinge,  and  saltenes  of  the  sea.  a  1625 
FLETCHER,  etc.  Fair  Maid  Inn  n.  i,  If  I  had  buried  him  in 
a  wave  at  sea,.. I  would  not  to  the  saltnesse  of  his  grave 
Have  added  the  last  teare.  1676  COLLINS  in  Rigaud  Corr. 
Sei.  Men  (1841)  II.  454  Being  troubled  with  a  scorbutic 
humour,  or  saltness  of  blood.  1764  E.  MOXON  Eng.  Houscw. 
103  Boil  them  [some  herrings]  as  soft  as  you  would  do  for 
eating,  and  shift  them  in  the  boiling  to  take  out  the  saltness. 
1832  DE  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  5  The  superior  salt- 
ness  of  the  Mediterranean . .  is  attributed  to  the  evaporation 
of  its  surface.  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  viii, 
The  delicious  sense  of  saltness  and  freedom  one  feels  on 
the  deck  of  a  good  ship. 

2.  Piquancy,  poignancy. 

1612  BACON  Ess.,  Discourse  (Arb.)  17  Men  ought  to  finde 
the  difference  betweene  saltnesse  and  bitternesse.  1896 
Westm.  Gaz.  27  Apr.  3/1  By  reliance  on  beauty  shows, 
variety  turns,  or  saltness  of  dialogue. 

Saltness2.  rare-0,     [f.  SALT  a.2]    Lecher- 

ousness,  salacity. 

1611  COTGR.,  Chaude-colte,  saltnesse,  leacherousnesse. 

Saltorel  (sse-ltorel).  Her.  [app.  ad.  OF.  *sal~ 
torel,  dim.  of  saltoir  SALTIRE.]  (See  quots.) 

1780  EDMONDSON  Heraldry  II.  Gloss., Saltorels,  the  same 
as  Saltiers.  1894  Parker's  Gloss.  Her.  518  The  term  sal- 
torel  is  sometimes  used  when  three  or  more  saltires  occur, 
but  it  is  hardly  required. 

Sa'ltory.  Alteration  of  SALTARY  after  L.  sana- 
torium SALTATORY  sb?> 

1867  E.  P.  SHIRLEY  Eng.  Deer  Parks  viii.  179  This  right 
of  saltory  or  deer-leap  was  once  not  uncommon. 


SALT-PAN. 

Saltou,  obs.  f.  shall  thou  :  see  SHALL. 

Saltoyre,  obs.  form  of  SALTIRE. 

Sa'lt-pan.  [Cf.  Du.  zoutpan^  G.  sahpfanne^\ 
a.  ^Usually  //.)  A  shallow  depression  near  the  sea 
into  which  sea-water  is  allowed  to  How,  where  it 
evaporates,  leaving  a  deposit  of  salt;  in  Africa, 
applied  (after  Du.  zoutpan}  to  dried* up  salt  lakes 
or  marshes,  b.  A  shallow  vessel  in  which  brine  is 
evaporated  in  salt-making ;  //.,  a  salt-works. 

1493  Ncivntinster  Cartid.  tSurtces)  195,  iiij  salt  pannes 
standynge  vp  on  the  north  syde  of  y«  water  of  r>lyth.  1533 
BELLENDKN  Livy  App.  iS.T.S.)  II.  265  not e,  Salynisarcalht 
certane  places  besyd  be  se  quhair  \>e  salt  Is  made.  We  call 
(;ame  salt  pannys.  1573  fiejr.  Prhy  Council  Scot.  II.  265 
Havand  commissioun  of  the  rest  of  awnars  of  the  salt 
pannU  of  Dysert.  1708  J.  C.  dnnpl.  Collier  (1845)  1 1  The 
best  Coals  are  best  for  the  Salt  Pans  and  Salt  too,  and  make 
most  and  best  Salt.  1748  UROWNKIGG  Art  of  Making  Salt 
52  The  salt  pans  are  made  of  an  oblong  form,  flat  at  the 
bottom,  with  the  sides  erected  at  right  angles.  1785  (J. 
FORSTER  tr.  Spamnan's  I'oy.  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  14  A  good 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  river,  we  met  with  the  capital 
Zout-pan^  or  Salt-pan.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  iv.  78  In 
every  salt-pan  in  the  country  there  is  a  spring  of  water  on 
one  side.  1883  F.  DAY  Indian  Fish  9  (Fish.  F.xhib.  1'ubl.) 
The  salt  used  there  costing  about  threepence  per  Bsflb. 
weight,  whereas  in  the  contiguous  British  territory  it  stood 
at  the  salt-pans  at  about  four  shillings. 

Saltpetre  (s^ltprtar).  Also  6-9  (now  ['.S.) 
-peter,  6  petir,  -ur,  7  -ar,  6-7  peeter.  [Altera- 
tion of  SALPETHE  after  SALT  sd.1  (see  sense  5  b).] 

1.  Potassium  nitrate;    =  NITRE  sl>.  i  b.    Chili  or 
cubic  saltpetre  :  sodium  nitrate. 

Saltpetre  is  a  white  crystalline  substance  having  a  saline 
taste  ;  it  is  the  chief  constituent  of  gunpowder,  and  is  used 
medicinally. 

1501-2  Ace,  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  139  For  ij  pund 
salt  petir  to  the  leich.  1528-9  l\e-\  St.  Mary  at  Hilt  347 
The  tyine  that  the  kyng  caused  Salte  peter  to  be  made  in 
the  said  house.  1590  GRF.F.SI;" Never  too  late  (1600)  21  Like 
Saltpeeter,  that  fiereth  at  the  first,  and  yet  proueth  but  a 
flash.  1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  \Vks.  (1653)  209  Salt- 
Peeter..is  of  excellent  use  for  medicine.  1669  SIUKMY 
Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xii.  80  The  Shot  is  driven  forth. .by  the 
Air's  exaltation,  or  Wind,  caused  through  the  Salt-Peter. 
1722  /'////.  Trans,  (abr.  ed.)  III.  371  The  pendent  Rocks 
were  glazed  with  Snlt  Peter.  1768  JjOSWELLCVrj/Vvx  I.  (ed.  ?} 
52  There  are  also  mines  of  allum,  and  of  salt-pet  re,  in  several 
parts  of  Corsica.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  II.  241 
On  account  of  the  property  which  saltpetre  possesses  of 
giving  a  pleasing  redness  to  beef,  it  is  always  an  ingredient 
iu  the  brine  witli  which  meat  is  preserved.  1846  G  KEENER 
Sci.  Gunnery-si  Gunpowder  is  an  explosive  propellant  com- 
pound, consisting  of  saltpetre  or  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur. 
1877  [see  Ci'uic  a.  i  b].  iW&^Jtncycl.  Brit.  XXI.  235/2 
A  large  quantity  of  saltpetre  U  now  prepared  from  Chili 
saltpetre,  the  nitrate  of  soda. 

f  b.  Oil  of  saltpetre  [?  error  for  oil  of  PETIIE]  : 
petroleum.  Spirits  of  saltpetre',  nitric  acid.  Obs. 

1685  UOYLE  Salubr.  Air  95  The  Spirits  of  Salt-peter  will 
readily  corrode  silver.  1692  in  Capt.  Smittis  Seaman's 
Grant,  u.  xxxi.  144  Fill  these  with  good  Powder  dust, 
moistned  with  Oyle  of  Salt-Peter. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comh.t  as  saltpetre-boiler -,  -boiling, 
care,  crystal,    earth,  -maker,    work{s)t   -worker  \ 
saltpetre  flour  (see  quot.) ;  saltpetre  house,  (a) 
a  building  in  which  saltpetre  is  made  or  stored ; 
(£)  =  F./rt  SalpttricrC)  a  hospital  for  aged  and  in- 
firm women  at  Paris  ;  formerly  a  prison  for  women  ; 
saltpetre-lye,  *  a  liquid  obtained  by  the  treatment 
of  saltpetre  with  water*   (Syt/.  Soe.  Lex.  1897); 
•|"  saltpetre  man,  a  man  appointed  to  find  salt- 
petre for  the   manufacture  of  gunpowder;    salt- 
patre    paper  =  Toucn-rAPEB ;     saltpetre    rot, 
white  efflorescence  which  forms  on  new  or  damp 
walls,  caused  by  saltpetre  working  through  to  the 
surface;  f  saltpetre  salt  (see  quot.  1683). 

1580  Fai'ttrshiim  Par.  Keg.  (MS.),  Kdward  Hale,  a  *salt- 
peeter  boy  Her.  1683  PKTTUS  Fleta  Utin.  \.  333  Some  Salt. 
Petre  Hoylers  (who  sell  the  raw  unpurified  Karth-Petre'. 
Ibid.  338  Atrue  large  Instruction  of  the  "Salt-Peter  boyling. 
1868  Rep.  U.S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  397  "Saltpeter 
Caves  in  the  South.  1878  GURSEV  CrystaJlogr.  7  These 
beautiful  rods  which  we  call  'saltpetre  crystal-;.  1601  HOL-  i 
LAND  Pliny  I.  Index,  *  Salt  pet  re  earth  good  fjr  plants. 
1699  DAMPIF.R  I'oy,  II.  u.  i.  8  Probably  there  may  be  Salt- 
Petre- Karth  in  other  Places.  1848  Knapp's  Chcnt.  Techiiol. 
I.  373  The  saltpetre  is  obtained  as  a  snow-white  powder, 
consisting  of  fine  crystalline  needles—'  *saltpetre-flour '. 
1683  PKTTCS  l-'ieta  Min.  \.  340  The  fore-part  of  the  *Salt- 
Petre  House,  wherein  the  Lee  Tubs  do  stand.  1767  Ann. 
"ffi  77  A  woman .  .condemned  .to  be  branded  and  confined 
to  the  saltpetre-house  for  nine  years.  1683  PHTTI'S  J-'leta 
M'm.  i.  321  How  the  weak  "Salt-Petre  Lee  is  to  be  made 
richer  and  boll'd  to  greater  profit.  1799  G.  SMITH  Labora- 
tory I.  49  Saw-dust,  boiled  in  saltpetre-lye.  1611  COTGR.,  I 
•V«4>«/«Vr,aS;i]t-peter-manlor  "Salt-peter-  maker.  18430'?'. 
l-.ng.  %  Arc/t.  Jrnl.  VI.  424/1  In  1627  the  saltpetre-makers 
were  authorized  to  take  away  the  ground  of  all  dove-houses, 
stables,  lairs,  or  other  places  where  cat  tie  were  kept.  1578  A  cts 
Prhy  Council  /•;«?.  XXVI II.  382  For  chardges  of  William 
Shill  and  John  Tyrret,  "saltpeter-men.  1589  NASHE  Mar.  • 
tins  Months  Mind,-  Kp.  l)ed.,  Wks.  \Grosart1  I.  147  '1  hat 
haue  chosen  a  Saltpetre  man  for  their  foreman,  and  a  gunne  [ 
powder  house,  .for  their  printing  shop.  1617  MIDDLETOM  K; 
ROWLEY  fair  Quarrel  i.  i,  They  are  saltpetre-men..  .And  i 
they  bring  commission,  the  king's  power  indeed.  (11691 
BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692^  43  We  seldom  find  Salt-peter  in  the  ; 
earth,  but  that  there  is  sea-salt  mixed  with  it,  which  puts 
the  salt-peter-men  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  separate  it. 
1832  I'.RKWSTF.K  Xat.  Magic  x'lii.  320  The  heat  of  the  wire 
is  always  sufficient  to  kindle  a  piece  of  German  fungus  or 
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*saltpetre  paper.  1848  K  nappes  Chew.  Technol.  \.  351  A 
iloccular,  white,  crystalline  efflorescence,  .which  is  called 
*.salt-petre  rot.  1682  J.  COLLINS  Salt  <y  Fishery  126  *Salt- 
Petre  Salt  as  to  goodness  hath  no  great  Repute.  1683  I'KT- 
TUS  I''Uta  Mia.  i.  337  The  black  or  grey  Salt-Pctre  Suit, 
which  is  found  (in  buylmg  Salt-petre)  below  in  the  Kettle 
and  slender  Tub.  1753  CHAMHEKS  Cycl.  -Vw//.  s.v.  M.'r.'nr, 
The  finest  of  all  kinds  of  Mortar  for  *salt-petre  work,  is 
such  as  is  had  from  the  ruins  of  old  buildings  in  a  low 
situation.  Ibid.,  The  common  managers  of  the  saltpetre- 
works.  Ibid.,  The  *salt-petre  workers  in  France  UMHL;  the 
Murtar  of  old  buildings. 

b.  quasi-^'.   Explosive. 

1598  K.  Gcn.i'iN  Skial.  C  3,  Tearms  of  quick  Camplure 
&  S.ilt-peeter  phrases. 

Hence  Saltpe'treing,  the  formation  of  saltpetre 
rot ;  f  Saltpe'trisli,  f  -pe'trous  adjs.,  pertaining 
to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  impregnated  with,  saltpetre. 

1662  J.  I  tAvir.s  tr.  Alanrfelslo's  Trai\  84  Their  Salt-petrous 
Earth.  1683  PKTTUS  J<~leta  Min.  \.  322  The  ..  Clay  of 
very  old  Walls,  .where  the  K.irth  it  self  is  Suli-1'etrish. 
1885  Sfons  Klcch.  Oivn  i>k.  602  The  surfaces  of  walls  are 
often  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  an  unsightly  character, 
formed  by  a  process  knou  n  as  '  ^altpetrcing  '. 

Sa'lt-pit.     A  pit  where  salt  is  obtained. 

1398  Tki-.visA  K.irih.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xciv.  (Ilodl.  MS.), 
[It]  is  somtyme  idrawe  oute  of  suite  jiittes  and  i^odc. 
1535  COVE RD ALE  Zcph.  ii.  9  Moub  siialbe  as  Sodome,  ami 
Annnon  as  Gomorra  :  euen  drie  thorne  hedges,  salt  pittes 
and  a  pcrpetuall  wyldernes.  1560  I  >AUS  tr.  Slsidanc's  Coiiun. 
338  b,  The  daye  before  he  died,  he  released  the  cu^tomes 
which  he  liad  imposed  upon  Salt  pits.  1625  PL-RCHAS  Pil- 
grims in.  i.  i.  3  Out  of  those  Salt-pits  J'.aatu  and  Sartach 
haue  great  Reuenues.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (i^q)) 
Salt-pitst  reservoirs  on  a  coast,  to  contain  sea-water  for  the 
purposes  of  making  salt.  1889  Helps  Study  ttiblc  .\lii.  125 
A  rid.-e  of  salt-rock  runs  into  that  sea  [i,  c.  the  Dead  StaJ, 
and  there  are  salt-pits,  and  a  plain  of  salt. 

S  a 'It -p  Olid.  A  natural  or  artificial  pond  into 
which  sea-water  is  run  in  order  to  be  evaporated  : 
cf.  SALT-PAX  a 

1697  DAMI-IER  I'oy,  I.  49  On  the  South  side ..  is  a 
good  Salt-pond,  where  Dutch  Sloops  come  for  Salt.  1748 
Anson's  I  'oy.  i.  vi.  69  We.  .vjnt  an  Officer  on  sliur-j  to  the 
salt-pond  . .  to  procure  a  quantity  of  salt.  1836  EAKL 
CARNARVON  Ponu^al  $  Gallic ia-  II.  3?  1'he  salt-ponds, 
which  are  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
i-ea.  1883  Mot.-  'Ni.v  H'.  African  Fisheries  48  (Fish.  Exhib. 
Publ.)  The  many  'salt  ponds'  \Note,  Brackish  inlets  or  salt- 
water la.kes]  adjacent  to  the  African  coast  line. 

Salt  rheum.    [-Sec  SALT^.I  i  b.J 

f  1.  An  irritating  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
nose  ;  a  running  cold.  Obs. 

1590  SUAKS.  Com.  Err.  \\\.  ii.  131.  1604 —  Oth,  in.  iv.  51, 
I  haue  a  salt  and  sorry  Khewme  offends  me. 

2.  U.S.  a.  A  popular  name  for  (  almost  all  the 
non-febrile  cutaneous  eruptions  which  are  common 
among  adults,  except  perhaps  ringworm  and  itch* 
(Webster  1854). 

1828-32  WEBSTER  (citing  MINER).  1855  UUNGLISON  Diet. 
Med.,  K/icunt,  Salt,  a  popular  name,  .for  various  cutaneous 
affections  of  the  eczematous  and  herpetic  forms  more  espe- 
cially. [Also  in  recent  U.  S.  diets.] 

b.  atlrib.  Salt-rheum  weed,  Chelone  gtabra, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for  herpes. 

1846-50  A.  WOOD  Class-bk.  Bot.  400. 

Saltry,  obs.  form  of  PSALTERY. 

t  Salt-Stone.  Obs.  [OK.  sealtstdn  :  see  SALT 
s/'.1  and  STONE  st>.  Cf.  Du.  zoutsteent  MUG.  sah- 
steyn  (G.  -stein),  ON.  saltstcinn.] 

1.  Rock-salt;  a  mass  of  rock-s.Ut. 

In  early  use  chiefly  in  allusions  to  the  fate  of  Lot's  wife. 

a  1000  C#dmon*s  Gen.  2564  (Or.)  Heo  on  sealt>tanes  sona 
wurde  anlicnes.ie  xfre  sidAan.  c  1000  Sax.  I.eechd.  I.  374 
.vein'm  jeoluwne  stan  &  salt  stan  isc  pipor.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  2855  In  a  salt  stan  men  seis  hir  stand,  c  1475  Pict.  I  'oc.\n 
Wr.-WQlcker  768/2  /lie  cautes,  a  salt-stone.  1535  FISHER 
n'ajffs  to  perfect  Religion  Wks.  (1876)  370.  1585  HIGINS 
Jiinins  Noni£ncl.q&}Saln<itinusvelJossilis,.  .Saltnaturall, 
or  that  is  digged  out  of  the  earth  :  saltstoue.  1677  PLOT 
Oxfordsh.  37  besides  its  saltness  it  \sc.  the  water]  lias  such 
a  stink,  that  it  equals  th'.:  salt  stone.  1680  MORUEN  Geog. 
AVt/.,  J/ungary(.if&$  94  The  colour  of  the  Saltstone  is 
somewhat  gray. 

_  attrib.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancientsgi  The  woman. .keep- 
ing still  her  old  posture  in  the  same  salt-stone  ima^e. 

2.  A  salt-cat  for  pigeons. 

1423  i"  Kennett  Par.Antiq.  (1818)  II.  255,1  saltstoneempt. 
pro  columbario.  1584  in  Rogers  Agric.  4-  Prices  VI.  575/1, 
4  s.-tltstones  for  the  dovecot  (a-.  1/9.  1646  SIR  T.  I'ROWNI, 
Pseud.  Jtp.  in.  xxii.  165  Pigeons  delight  m  salt  stones. 

Saltsage,  obs.  form  of  SAUSAGE. 

f  Sa-ltuary.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  saltuari-us^  f. 
salttts  woodland,  forest- pasture.]  (See  quot.) 

1674  BLOUNT  Glossogr,  (ed.  4),  Sultitary,  a  Forrester, 
Woodward,  or  Ranger. 

t  Sa-lture.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  sat/ftra,  f.  sa//-, 
satire  to  leap.]  (See  qnot.) 

1656  BI.OUST  Gloss0gr.t  Salture^  a  leaping  or  dancing. 

Saltus  (sae-ll^s).  [L.  =  leap.]  A  'leap'  or 
sudden  transition;  a  breach  of  continuity. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  228  No  Experiment  yet  known  to 
prove  a  Saltus  or  skipping  from  one  degree  of  rarity  to 
another.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  xiv.  291  These  would 
be  the  real  analogues  of  speech, and  would  bridge  the  saltus 
of  which  some  are  so  afraid, 

Salt  water,  sb.  and  a.  [SALT  a.l  Cf.  LG. 
salt-ii'at^}crt  MDn.  sout-ivater^  G.  sah-wasser,~] 

A.  j^^  (stressed  salt  wa'ter}.  \Vaterimpregnated 
with  salt;  sea- water. 

a  1000  Ag:.  Ps.  (Th.)  I.vxvi.  13  Swej  mlcel  scaltera  wwtera. 


SALTWORT. 

f  1200  Trt'fi.  Coll.  1 1  an,  151  De  wop  l>e  man  wepc'5  for  his 
a^ene  sinne  is  switSe  biter  alse  saltwater,  c  1440  Pranip. 
j'(i>~:  441/1  Salt  water,  or  see  water,  Xt-reis.  1497  .\a:'tit 
Ace.  Hen.  I'll  (1896.1  129  (ionnepoudre  well  in  saltwater. 
1530  PALSGR.  265/1  Saltewater,  saitlntcrre.  1580  l.vi.v 
J'.npkncs  (Arb.)  296,  I  laboured  no  otherwise,  then,  .he  that 
hailing  s.^rc  eyu.s  rubbeth  them  with  salt  water.  1610  11. >\.- 
LAND  Ctundeti's  Brit.  (1637)  268  Salt-waters,  out  of  which 
they  boile  salt.  1669  WUKLIUGE  Syst.  Agric.  5  I!y  v-atur- 
in^  the  place  with  brine  or  Salt  water.  1706  K.  WARD 
U'oodcn  World  Diss.  (1708)  8  Seeing  his  Spot  of  Territory 
incircl'd  wilh  Salt-water.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  368/2  Hot 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  ioil  is  saline  or  there  is  salt 
water  in  the  vicinity. 

jig.  a  1450  MYKC  l<'es!ial  xxvii.  120  When  he  passyth 
Jjivgli  be  ijull-watyr  of  paynu  of  dcbe. 

b.  Applied   humorously   to   tears.     (See  SALT 
jJ.i  2  e.) 

c  1400  Laud  Trny  ttk.  15694  He  wepis.  .Many  a  tcrc  of 
salt  watir.  1592  SHAKS.  Rent.  <y  Jnl.  it.  ill.  71  How  much 
salt  water  thruwne  away  in  \uist,  To  season  l.-nie  thru  •  f  ii 
doth  not  last.  1612  WKHSTKK  ll'ltitc  De~cil  K,  'Faith,  fur 
some  few  howers  salt  water  will  runne  most  plentifully  in 
curry  Olike  o'  ill  Court.  1833  L.  KnuiiK  tt'und.l-y  LO:J\' 
i -6  Let  u.s  hear  what  all  this  salt  water  is  about. 

C.  Applied  to  the  sea.     Hence,  n  jocular  form 
of  address  to  a  sailor. 

1839  H.  AINS-.VOHIII  Jack  Sheppard  \.\\.  in  '  HarkV-c, 
l!cn',  said  the  old  sailor, ..' you  may  try,  but  t;a>li  my 
timbers  if  you'll  ever  cross  the  Thames  to-night1.  'And 
why  not,  old  Miltwatur?'  inquired  lien.  1843  MAKKYAT  J/. 
/  'i\>'tt  xv.  \Viicn  this  sun  will  have  disappeared  behind  the 
suit-water. 

B.  «///•/?'.  as  adj.  'stressed  salt-water}.    O.:',  per- 
taining to,  consisting  of,  or  living  in  salt  water. 

1528  Lett.  <y  Pap.  Hen.  /"///,  IV.  ii.  2232  The  v/aiff-, 
Sittes  and  saltwater  bancks,  beginning  at  Calais  and  con- 
linuing  to  Graveling.  1601  SHAKS.  Y'rir/.  A",  v.i.  72  Notable 
Pyrate,  tl'.oii  t-ali-water  '1  lieete.  1796  Wn  MI-:UING  Ar.'V. 
Plants  vixl.  3)  IV.  129  Salt  water  ditches  between  Greenwich 
and  \Vo.-lwich.  i8ioSo/rr  Let.  to  Miss  J.  liaiilic  \>\  July 
in /,ffc^//ar/,  The  salt-water  loch  called  Loch  anliaoil.  1858 
O.  \V.  Hoi-Mi.s  Ant.  Kreakf. -t.  i,  It  does  not  follow  that 
I  wi.-h  to  be  pickled  in  brine  because  I  like  a  salt-water 
plunye  at  Nahant.  1859  I'AKWIN  Orig.  .S'/tv .  xii.  j8.|  Sah- 
water  fish  can  with  c.ue  be  .sluwly  accustomed  to  live  in 
fresh  water.  1892  GrNir.it  Mhs  L^ridfi.ds  i.  iv,  The  train. . 
crossing  the  Harlem,  skirts  that  uietly  little  salt  water  river. 
b.  In  specific  names  of  sea  animals. 

1828  SIR  H.  DAVY  Salinfnia  (1840)  72  T!tc  .salt-water 
louse  adheres  to  his  sides.  1888  GuonK  Amcr.  Fishi-s  .[05 
The  bluefish,  which  is  called  the  '  Salt  water  Tailor '.  1892 
Chainb.  Encycl.  s.v.  Terrapin,  The  terrapin  par  excellence 
is  the  MalacocU-iinnys  paiitstris,  the  diamond-back  salt- 
water terrapin. 

Hence  Salt-watery  a. 

i8iz  Sparling  Mag.  XL.  167  All  very  greasy,  blowsy, 
da^by,  dusty,  salt-water}-,  and  so  on. 

Sa'lt-well.     [OK.  *Maltwielle>  -wy/fe  (North- 

umb.  -TtaY/*.1;.]  A  salt  spring,  well,  or  pit  ;  now, 
a  bored  well  from  which  brine  is  obtained  for  salt- 
making. 

c  950  Lindhf.Gosp.  Prol.  i  Of  saltwrella  3one  ame  in-dranc. 
[1042  in  KembleCW.  Dipl.  IV.  70  Der  ofet  oa  strait  after  flam 
jema;re  in  sallwyllan  ;  of  saltwyllan  in  se£cha:ina  ^eniar.] 
1398  TKFAISA.  Ba>th.  De  P.  K.  xix.  Hii.  (My5>  894  Some 
lycoure  corny th  of  veynes  of  the  erth  :  as  water  of  salt  welles. 
n  1647  II.MUXGTOX  Sift-:  li'orcs.  in  Pioc.  ll'frcs.  Jiist.  A'<v. 
II.  2y6  The  frcashe  water  with  exceedynge  fluddes  over- 
flowethe  the  banckes  and  for  a  season  drownethe  the  salt- 
veils.  1656  SMITH  £  WKBB  I'alc-Royal  Engl.  i.  19  The 
Salt-wells,  which  they  call  Urine-pits;  out  of  the  which, 
they  make  yearly  a  great  quantity  of  fine  white  Salt.  1756 
C.  LUCAS  Ess,  ll'aters  II.  30  Salt  was.  .made  inCappadocia 
from  halt  wells.  1848  Knapp's  Chew.  Tcchnol.  I.  260  Salt 
veils,  .are.  .frequently  found  ready  formed  in  nature,  wher- 
ever a  spring,  during  its  course,  has  come  in  contact  with 
a  bed  of  rocK-salt.  1892  JACKSON  in  Lee  Hist.  Columbus 
(Ohio)  I.  791  While  working  in  the  saltwells  of  Virginia. 

Hence  tSaltweller,  one  who  works  at  salt-wells. 

1624  Mnldon,  F.ssex,  Borough  Veeds  Bundle  108  If.  •*  Sam- 
well  Smyth,  saltweller. 

Sa'lt- works.  Formerly  also  -work.  [Cf.  G. 
salzwcrk.]  A  salt  manufactory. 


i  gilt-work.  1697  LonJ.Gaz.  No.  3307/4  At  the  Salt-Works 
of  Samuel  Acton  in  Namptwich.  1712-13  SWIFT  Jml.  to 
Stella  21  Feb.,  Griffin,  .says  lie  knows  nothing  of  a  salt- work 
at  Recton.  1796  MORSE  Atner.  Gfog.  II.  242  Gallicia..is 
famous  for  its  immense  salt-works  at  Wielitzka.  1848 
Knapps  Chem.  Tcthnol.  I.  261  The  salt-works  at  Salz- 
hausen. 

Sa'ltwort.  Bot.  [prob.  after  Dti.  zoutkntid\ 
cf.  G.  salzkrautl\  A  name  for  several  maritime  and 
salt-marsh  plants.  Cf.  GLASSWORT. 

1.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Sahola,  spec.  S.  A'a/t 
(Common  or  Prickly  Saltwort);    =  KALI  i. 

1568  TURNER  Herbal  in.  37  Kali. .hath  no  name  in  Eng- 
lish... 15ut  lest  this  Iierbe'shoulde  be  without  a  name.it 
maye  be  called  Saltwurt,  because  it  is  salt  in  taste.  1671 
SKINNER  Etymol.  Lin%.  Ang!.,  Jiff.,  SaM'ifort,  Kali.  1711 
tr.  ronicfsHht.  Drugs  1. 101  A  Plant,  .which  the  Botanists 
call  Kali,  and  we  Salt-wort.  1810  CRABDE  Borough  i.  41 
Here  sampire-banks  and  salt-wort  bound  the  flood.  1828 
J.  K.  SMITH  Kng.  Flora  II.  18  Salsola/ruticosa.  Shrubby 
Saltwort.  i86a  ANSTED  Channel  I  si.  u.  viii.  177  The  salt- 
wort or  glass-wort  (Salsola  fcali),  grows  freely  on  most  of 
the  shores.  1884  [see  KALI  i]. 

2.  Black   Saltwort,  Glaux  maritima.    =  Mll.K- 

\VOBT  2. 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  II.  cllx.  447  Of  blacke  Salt  woort 


SALTY. 

1760  J.  LEE  Jntrod.  Bot.  App.  326.      1861   Miss  PRATT    | 
Flower.  PI.  IV.  234  Sea  Milkwort,  or  Black  Saltwort.    1867 
SOWERBY  Eng.  Bot.  (ed.  3)  VII.  154. 

3.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Salicornia,  csp.  S.  her-    \ 
bacea\   =  GLASSWORT  a. 

J597  tsee  GLASSWORT].  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  326. 
1785  MARTVN  Rousseau* s  Bot.  xvii.  (1794)  233  note,  Marsh 
Sampire,  called  also  jointed  Glasswort  or  Saltwort.  1845 
LINULEY  Sc/i.  Bot,  (ed.  14)  no  b,  Salicornia  annua  (Salt- 
wort). 1864  GRISEBACH  Flora  W,  Ind.  Islands  787. 

Salty  (sfHti),  fl.1     [f.  SALT  sbl  +  -Y.] 

1.  Containing  or  impregnated  with  salt ;  tasting 
of  salt;  =  SALT  rt.l  i. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  441/1  Salt,  or  salti.  .s<ilsus.  1563 
HYLL  Art  Garden.  11.  liv.  (i6oSj  133  Infused  in  warm  and 
sally  water  for  a  season.  1634  Sin  T.  HERBERT  Trav,  65 
Sand  and  salty  De.sarts.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renoiis  Disp. 
161  Any  convenient  humour,  whether  bitter,  acerb,  salty,  or 
oyly.  1670  \V.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ess.  59  This  yellow  green 
salty  liquor.  1860  K.  C.  A.  PRIOR  Danish  Ball.  I.  5  Launch- 
ing over  the  salty  sea.  1872  J.  HATTON  I 'alley  Poppies  II. 
i.  27,  I  smell  the  salty  breath  of  the  wind.  1875  LASIKR 
Symphony  222  Her  eyes  with  salty  tears  are  wet.  1889 
A.  T.  PASK  Eyes  Thames  49  From  this  sandy  salty  loam  is 
made  the  best  Portland  cement. 

f  2.  Consisting  of  salt.    Obs.  rare. 

1605  WILLET  HexablaGen.  219  God  could  turne  a  womans 
bodic  into  a  saltie  piller.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  \\,  7 
[Lot's  wife]  was  turned  into  a  material  salty  pillar.  1665 
Ni  i  DHAM  Med.  Mcdicinx  393  If  the  Salty  part  becomes  ex- 
travagant for  want  of  the  Spirit  and  Sulphur  to  restrain .  .it. 

3.   Piquant ;  racy. 

1866  Athenxnm  10  Mar.  332/2  This.. only  makes  the 
books  more  salty  ;  and  we  must  add,  that  the  piquancy  is 
not  diminished  by  [etc.]. 

tSa'lty,  a.-  Obs.  [f.  SALT  sb.-  or  a.~  +  -Y.] 
Of  a  bitch  :  In  heat. 

1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Jud.  Astrol,  xx.  416  A  bitch,  .is  9, 
dales  saltie,  goeth  9.  nioneths  with  whelps,  and  hath  her 
whelps  9.  dnies  blind.  1796  PECJGE  Derbidsms  Ser.  i.  59 
(li.D.S.)  Salty,  of  a  bitch,  when  she  is  proud,  or  in  her  heat. 

Saltyr,  Salu:  see  SALTIUE,  SALUK  v. 
t  Saluberrime,  #•   Obs.  rare~ l.     [ad.  L. 
salilberrim-nst  superl. ofsa/tl/'tis:  seeSALUBRlOUS.] 

Highly  salubrious. 

1509  WATSON  Ship  of  Fools  Ix.  (1517)  Ovb,  AH  vnca- 
bondes. .,  the  which  gothe  beggynge  from  dore  todore.. 
come  vnto  me  and  I  shall  gyue  you  an  almesse  saluberryme. 

Salubrify  (sal'/rbnfoi),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  salit- 
bri-s  vsee  nextj  -t-  -FV.]  trans.  To  render  salubrious. 

1842  Jrnl,  R.  Agric.  Soc.  III.  ir.  407  The  rain.. washes 
out  from  the  subsoil  those  noxious  ingredients..,  sweetens 
and  salubrilies  U  to  the  depth  of  the  drains. 

Salubrious  (a&ttw'briaa),  a.  [f.  L.  sahlbri-s 
(f.  sa/ii-s  health)  +  -ous.]  Favourable  or  con- 
ducive to  health. 

a.  Of  food,  medicine,  etc.     Now  rare. 

1547  BOORDB  Brc"'.  Health  121  b,  I  myghte  here  shewe  of 
many  salubriouse  medecines.  1667  FLAVEL  Saint  Indeed 
(1754)  121  The  Unicorn's  horn. .in  the  Apothecaries  shop, 
where  it  is  made  salubrious  or  medicinal.  1709  W.  KING 
Art  of  Love  vm.  1065  Give  the  salubrious  draughts  with 
your  own  hand ;  Persuasion  has  the  force  of  a  command. 
1748  A  tt sou's  Voy.  it.  vm.  220  A  species  of  food  so  very 
palatable  and  salubrious  as  turtle.  1842  A.  CQMMIZ  Physiol. 
Digestion  led.  4)  341  The  more  slowly  they  [ices]  are  eaten, 
the  more  refreshing  and  salubrious  will  they  become.  1871 
NAFHEYS/VW.  $  Cure  Dis.  i.  ii.  68  Fish.  In  the  hot  months 
all  kinds  are  less  salubrious  than  in  cold  weather. 

b.  Of  air,  climate,  places,  etc. 

1615  G.  SANDVS  Trav.  8  The  forraine  merchants  here 
[Zacynthus]  resident,  .by  their  frequent  deaths  do  disprove 
the  aire  to  be  so  salubrious  as  is  reported.  1774  PENNANT 
Tour  Scotl.  in  1772,  175  In  summer  the  air  is  remarkably 
salubrious.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  i.  iv.  164  The 
Roman  officers  seem  to  have  had  many  villas  along  its  salu- 
brious shore.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the  Banker  i. 
i.  3  Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  his  having  four  or  five 
Masters  Cavendish  as  boarders  in  his  salubrious.. establish- 
ment. 1875  BROWNING  Inn  Album  2  Hail  calm  acclivity, 
salubrious  spot ! 

C.  Of  an  occupation,  rare, 

1675  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.xu*  (ed.  2)  253  Angling;  a 
moderate,  innocent,  salubrious,  and  delightful  exercise. 

d.  Of  physiological  processes  :    =  SALUTAUY. 
1855  RAMSIJOTHAM  Ol'stetr.  Med.  70  The  salubrious  change 

which  the  foetal  blood  undergoes,  is  accomplished  in  the 
placental  mass. 

e.  transf.  andyf^. 

1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  xcyii.  485  Dispensed  by  the  divine 
providence  for  many  salubrious  and  beneficial  ends.  1737 
THOMSON  ToMem.Ld.  Talbot  147  In  Senates,  He  to  Free- 
dom firm,  Enlighten'd  Freedom,  plann'd  salubrious  Laws. 
a  1780  H.  BLAIR  Serin.  II.  31  If  that  fountain  (the  heart]  be 
once  poisoned,  you  can  never  expect  that  salubrious  streams 
will  flow  from  it.  1809  CAMPBKLL  Gertr.  ll'yont.  i.  ix,  And 
dwells  in  day-light  truth's  salubrious  skies  No  form  with 
which  the  soul  may  sympathise  ?  1853  LANUOR  Iinag.  Conv., 
A.  Pollio  .y  L.  Calvus  ii.  Wks.  1876  II.  443  Religions,  like 
the  sun,  take  their  course  from  east  to  west :  traversing  the 
globe,  they  are  not  all  equally  temperate,  equally  salubrious ; 
they  dry  up  some  lands,  and  inundate  others. 

Hence  Salu'briotisly  adv.  ;  Salu'briousness. 

1677  W.  HUBBARD  Narrative  i  In  the.  .salubriousness  of 
the  Air.. most  resembling  the  Country  from  whence  it  bor- 
rowed its  appellation.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  238  Does  not 
the  sweat  of  the  mason  and  carpenter,  .flow  as  pleasantly 
and  as  salubriously,  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  the 
majestic  edifices  of  religion,  as  in  the  painted  booths  and 
sordid  sties  of  vice  and  luxury.  1888  SckajT*  Kncycl.  Relig. 
Kno-M.  1391  Ihe  salubriousness  of  their  climate. 

Salubrity  (saU»-briti\  [ad.  L.  salitbritds,  f. 
salfibri-s  SALUBRIOUS.] 
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1.  The  quality  of  being  salubrious  or  healthful. 
a.  Of  the  air,  a  country,  etc. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  75  Paradise,  .hath  salubrite 
[orig.  Habet  enitn  salnbritatein]  and  wholsomnesse.  1604 
R.  CAWDKEY  Table  A ////.,  Salnbritie,  wholesomeness.  1685 
BOYLE  (title)  An  Experimental  Discourse  of  some  unheeded 
Causes  of  the  Insalubrity  and  Salubrity  of  the  Air.  1767 
Byron's  Voy.  rd.  World  57  The  salubrity  of  the  air  had  a 
surprizing  effect  in  strengthening  both  the  appetite  and 
digestion.  1790  Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  400  In  many  in- 
stances, salubrity  will  be  promoted  by  inclosures.  1870 
YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  i.  ii.  12  Penzance  and  Torquay, 
in  mildness  and  salubrity,  resemble  Madeira.  1876  A.  L 
EVANS  Through  Bosnia  \\.  73  This  decrease  of  salubrity  is 
attributed,  .to  the  great  destruction  of  forests. 

t  b.   Of  food,  etc.  :   Wholesomeness.   Obs.  rare. 

1620  VENNKR  Via  Recta  iii.  69  The  heart  of  a  fat  Calfe  is 
for  pleasantnes  of  taste,.. and  salubrity  of  iuyce,  the  best. 
1733  TUI.L  Horse-hoeing  Husb.  v.  (Dublin)  41  What  can 
we  say  then  to  the  Salubrity  of  those  Roots  themselves, 
bred  up  and  fatten'd  amongst  these  Toads  and  Corruption? 
•j"  c.  jig.  Obs. 

c  1643  Obsert>.  his  Maj,  late  Answ.  $•  Expresses  8  A., 
proofe  of  the  integrity,  and  salubrity  of  that  publick  advice. 

U  2.  Healthy  condition,  health.  (AlsoyS^.)  rare. 

1654  [see  SALVIFICAL  «.].  1786  Pogonologia  58  This  bushy 
hair  on  man's  face  must  have  an  influence  on  the  salubrity 
of  the  neighbouring  parts.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed. 
4)  II.  63  The  feet,  .ulcerated  and  healed,  with  a  speedy 
return  of  general  salubrity. 

Salud,  var.  pa.  t.  of  SALUE  v.   Obs. 

I!  Saludador.     Spanish  form  of  SALUTATOR. 

1685  KYKLYN  Diary  16  Sept. 

t  Salue',  sb,  Obs.  rare.  Also  salew.  [a.  OF. 
salu  (in  mod.Kr.  written  salut:  see  SALUTE^.1) 
—  Sp.  sa/itt/o,  It.  sa/uto,  a  Com.  Rom.  vbl.  sb.  f. 
safatdre  SALUTK  v.']  A  salutation. 

c  1430  LVDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  8  They..Goyng 
ovvtward  gave  the  kyng  salue  [rime  dewe].  ^1450  Merlin 
.\\vii.  506  The  queue. .  seide  thei  were  welcome,  and  thei  dide 
yclde  hira-gtnn  hir  salew  debonerly.  1485  CAXTON'  Paris  fy 
I*. (1868)32  Parys  rendred  hyssalewesayeyn  moche humbly, 

t  Salue*,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  saluwe,  saliewe, 
salwe,  4-6  salew,  5  salowe,  6  salu,  4-7  salue  ; 
pa.  t.  4  salewede,  saluet,  4-5  salu(e)de,  sa- 
lewed, salwed,  saluwed,  saluyd,  5  salutfe, 
?salit,  salod,  -ud,  saylut,  salowed,  -id,  saluid, 
saluyed,  6  salewd,  4-7  salued.  [a.  F.  saluer^ 
Pr.,  Sp.  sahtdar^  Pg.  saitdar,  It.  salut  arc :— L.  salft- 
tCirc  to  SALUTE.] 

1.  trans.    =  SALUTE  v. 

ciyM  Harrow,  {fell  S68  (MS.  Sion)  To  lerusalem  come 
on  a  day  Thre  prestes  of  \>Q  lewery,  Tille  be  temple  hdil 
b;ti  streke  \>e  way  And  saluede  ^e  clergy,  c  1320  K.  BRCNNK 
Medit.  1076  Anone  come  petyr,  with  wepyng  chere,  And 
salude  Mary  and  Ion  yn  fere.  ^1374  CHAUCER  Troy  I  us  n. 
1619  (i668)Eleyn  in  al  hire  goodly  soft  wyse  Gan  hym  salue 
and  wommanly  to  pleye.  c  1386  —  Frankl.  T.  781  And  he 
saleweth  hire  with  glad  entente.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  V.  101  pey  emperoures  bat  were  to  fore  hym  were 
i-salwed  as  iuges.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy.  4981  pai  salut  not 
^at  souerain  with  no  sad  wordes.  c  1420  Sir  Ainadace 
(Camden)  xi,  Ho  sayd,  'Sir,  welcum  most  ?e  be  ! '  A[nd] 
salit  him  anon  ry}te  [Weber's  ed.  1. 112  And  salod  hym  anon 
ryght].  Ibid,  xxxvii,  He  saylut  him  anon  ryjte  [Weber  409 
Bot  salnd  hym  full  ryght].  c  1430  LVDG.  Min.  Poems  ( Percy 
Soc.)  242  The  amerous  fowlys  with  motetys  and  carollys, 
Salwe  that  sesoun  every  morwenyng.  1:1440  Gesta  Rom. 
xxiii.  83  t.Harl.  MS.)  Thei  fille  doun  on  kne..and  salowid 
him,  as  thei  aught  to  do  to  themperour.  1481  CAXTON  Gode- 
jffroyy\\\.  40  He.  .salewed  hym  In  the  name  of  the  Patriarke 
..of  Surye.  1502  ARNOLDS  CV*r(?«.(i8ii)  159  Salu  me  highly 
with  honorable  salutacions  to  the  honorable  Lord  is.  154:1 
UDALL  Erasnt.  Apoph.  122  Diogenes,  .salued  or  hailed  hym 
w1  this  verse  of  homere.  1596  SPENSER  P\  Q.  iv.  vi.  25  Glauce 
..her  salewd  with  seemely  bel-accoyle,  Joyous  to  see  her 
safe  after  long  toyle.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  297  Euen 
Tiberius  Caesar,  .required  in  that  manner  to  be  salued  and 
wished  well  vnto,  whensoeuer  he  sneezed. 

fig.  1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  xct.  369  Greatest  Ladies 
with  their  women,  on  their  Palfries  mounted  faire,.. Which 
now  in  Coches  scorne  to  be  salued  of  the  aire. 
b.  absol. 

13. ,  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1473  pe  lady  no^t  formate,  Com  to 
hym  to  salue.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  333  Yet  is  ther 
a  priuee  spece  of  pride,  that  waiteth  first  to  he  salewed  er 
he  wole  salewe  [//art.  MS.  to  be  saluet  er  he  saliewe].  1596 
DKAVTON  Leg.  Cromw.foj  Peace, the  good  Porter,.. prayes 
him  God  to  sane,  And  after  saluing,  kindly  doth  demand 
What  was  his  will. 

2.  By  confusion  =  salve,  SAVE  v. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsop  v.  ix,  The  lyon  ansuerd  to 
hym  God  salewe  the  swete  frend  come  nyghe  me  and  kysseme. 

Salue,  written  for  salve,  obs.  form  of  SAVE. 

Salufer  (sre'liz?f3.i).  [irreg.  f.  L.  salft-s  health 
(see  SALUTARY)  +  -fer  producing.]  Silicofluoride  of 
sodium,  used  as  an  antiseptic.  Hence  Salu'ferize 
v.,  to  cleanse  or  purify  with  'salufer'. 

1894  Times  5  May  6/1  Mr.  Thomson,  the  successor  of 
Playfair..at  the  Manchester  Royal  Institution  Laboratory. 
He  has  a  plan  of  attacking  the  mud  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canal  with  a  powerful  antiseptic  compounded  of  sodium, 
silicon,  and  fluorine.  Salufer  the  mixture  is  named.  Ibid,, 
It  may  be  requisite  to  saluferize  not  only  the  canal  water, 
but  that  of  the  river  for  some  distance  higher  up.  1905  Brit. 
Med.  friil.  27  May  1147  The  ear  was  syringed  once  or 
twice  daily  with  a  solution  of  salufer  in  boiled  water, 

Salugh,  obs.  form  of  SALLOW  sb. 

Saluid,  var.  pa.  t.  of  SALUE  v.  Obs. 

t  Saliring,  z*£S.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  SALUE  v.  +  -ING  *.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  SALUE  ;  a  salutation. 

L  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  \\.  isiq  (1568)  Lat  vs  of  hire 


SALUTARY. 

saluynges  pace,  c  1386  —  Knt.'s  T.  791  Ther  nas  no  good 
day  ne  no  saluyng.  c  1430  SyrGener.  ( Koxb.)  916  Make  him 
noo  privey  salewing,  lint  openlie  afore  hem  all  Profre  you  re 
seruice  in  the  hall.  <  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyti  v.  23  The 
knyght,  right  humbly  and  wyth  a  right  lowe  voyce,.. 
rendryd  hym  ayen  his  salewyng. 

Salumin  (sse'litfmin).  [f.  SAL(ICYLATE")  + 
(AL)UMIN(IUM).]  Salicylate  of  aluminium  used  in 
nose  and  throat  diseases.  1897  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Salure,  variant  of  SALER,  salt-cellar. 

t  Salus,  sit.  Obs.  Also  saluz.  [Perh.  a.  early 
OF.  sa/uz,  safes,  subj.-case  sing,  or  obj.-case  pi. 
of  salu  :  see  SALUE  st>.~\  A  salutation. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  388  And  wrot  mid  his  owune  blode  saluz 
to  his  leofmon,of  luue  gretunge.  a  1400-50  Alexander  ^^ 
To  Alexander,  .salus  &  ioye.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3640  Let 
vs  send  to  horn  salus  solemli  by  letre,  Praiand  horn. .To 
helpe  vs  in  hast  our  harmys  to  venge.  c  1450  St.  Ciiihbert 
(.Surtees)  5923  pe  schipmen  wendys  to  be  priour,  And  haylsid 
him  with  honour,  he  said  saluz  agayne.  c  1475  Partenny 
896  The  Erie  ther  saluz  yilding  ryght  goodly  Vnto  tuery  man, 

t  Salus,?'.  Sc+  and  north.  Obs.  Also  5  salose, 
6  saluse,  saluis.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  —  SALUTE  v. 
Hence  Salusing  vbL  sl>.,  greeting. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  509  Than  went  thai  to  the  l;yng 
in  ny,  And  hym  salusit  full  curtasly.  c  1440  Gesta  I\<'iit. 
Ixix.  318  (Hnrl.  MS.)  And  so  she  come  to  him,  and  worship- 
fully  she  salusid  him.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  3419 
The  abbot  salust  him  on  hyght.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x. 
593  Thar  salusyng  was  hot  boustous  and  thrawin.  (1500 
Lancelot  1309  Not  hir  of  thi  salosing,  nor  the,  Ne  rak  I  nocht. 
1500-20  DISBAR  Poems  xlvi.  18  With  nods  glaid.  .This  joy- 
full  merle  so  salust  sclio  the  day.  1528  LYNDESAY  Dretne 
149  Me  thocht  ane  lady  . .  Uid  salus  me,  with  benyng 
contynance.  1533  IJELLESDEN  Liry  i.  vii.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  41 
And  Incontinent  all  be  remanent  pepil  salust  him  as  king 
and  fader  of  J?e  romane  ciete.  Ibid,  xviii.  105  Scho  ..was 
be  first  bat  salust  him  king.  1560  ROLI.ASD  Crt.  Venus 
i.  290  Greit  salusingis,  with  gretingis  full  of  gloir.  Ibid.  \\. 
37  [He]  saluist  thame  on  his  best  wayis  anone. 

afrsol.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  576  Quhen  Wallace  saw 
that  thai  war  ma  than  he,  Than  did  he  nocht  but  salust 
curtule. 

Salus,  salut;  see  SALUTK  sb?  Obs. 

Salut,  variant  pa.  t.  of  SALUE  v.  Obs. 

t  Salutaire,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Forms :  5  saluter, 
6  salutaire.  [a.  F.  sahttaire,  ad.  L.  salfttilris 
SALUTAUY.]  Salutary. 

c  1450  MirourSalnacioun  1234  And  marie  wombe  flovred 
&  broght  fortli  ffruyt  saluter  to  mankynde.  1593  A.  HUME 
Trent.  Conscience  v.  in  Poemst  etc.  (S.T.S.)  App.  A.  108 
Siuknes  may  be  healeil,  by  the  application  of  salutaire  medi- 
caments. 1600  J.  HAMILTON  J''acile  Traicttse  Kp.  Oed.  3 
For  the  reduction  of  dissauit  people  in  maters  of  religion,  to 
the  salutaire  vnion.  .of  Christs  halle  Catholik  kirk. 

Salutarily  (s^-li/Harili),  adv.  [f.  SALUTARY 
a.  -t-  -LYy.]  In  a  salutary  manner. 

1532  R.  COPLAND  in  Pryiner  of  Salysbury  rse  27  b,  The 
maner  to  lyue  well,  deuoutly  and  salutarily.  1846  in  Won- 
CESTER  (citing  Ed.  Rev.).  1861  SAI,A  Dutch  Pict.  xii.  175 
Very  many  vagrants.,  were  salutarily  scourged  by  the  parish 
constable.  1882-3  Schajf*s  Encycl.  Relig,  Kno^vl.  1275 
[Lanfranc]  says  that  those  who  unworthily  partake.. receive 
the  essence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  without,  how- 
ever, being  salutarily  affected  thereby. 

Salutariness  (sarlu/tarines).     [f.  SALUTARY 
a.  +  -NESS.]     The  property  of  being  salutary. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II.     1755  JOHNSON,  Saluinriness^  whol- 


pio 

Christ  presented,  is.  .the  best  pro 

tf.  Si'ENCKR  Data  of  Ethics  iii.  41  Insistence  on  the>  salu- 

tariness  of  a  state  in  which  the  wills  of  slaves  and  citizens 

are  humbly  subject  to  the  wills  of  masters  and  rulers. 

Salutary  (sarlitftari),  a.  (and  s&.)  [ad.  F.  salu- 
taire (see  SALUTAIRE)  or  its  source  L.  salntariSj  f. 
salut-em,  sattTs  health,  well-being  :  see  -ARY  2.] 

1.  Conducive  to  health;  chiefly -,  serving  to  pro- 
mote recovery  from   disease,   or  to   counteract  a 
deleterious  influence. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  \.  Ad.  §  i.  15  Abana  and 
Pharpar.  .were  not  so  salutary  as  the  waters  of  Jordan  to 
cure  Kaamans  leprosie.  1685  BOYLE  Eng.  Notion  Nat.  225 
Experience  hath  oblig'd  Physicians  to  divide  Crises's.  .into 
Salutary,  that  quite  deliver  the  Patient,  and  Mortal,  that 
destroy  him.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  83  f  5  The  man 
that  first.. climbed  the  mountains  for  salutary  plants.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  8  June,  At  Brambleton  Hall,  I.. 
breathe  a  clear,  elastic,  salutary  air.  1810  E.  D.  CLARKE 
Trav.  Russia  xv.  (1839)  69/1  When  a  current  sets  in  from 
the  sea,  it  [the  water  of  the  Sea  of  Azof]  is  more  salutary. 
1872  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  119  When  due  to  plethora  of 
the  vessels  from  any  cause,  it  [sc.  epistaxis]  is  often  salutary. 

2.  Conducive  to  well-being ;  calculated  to  bring 
about  a  more  satisfactory  condition,  or  to  remedy 
some  evil ;    beneficial,  '  wholesome  '.     Often  with 
figurative  notion  of  sense  i. 

In  early  instances  often-'  bringing  salvation*. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xii.  43  Consideringe  the  waye  salutary 
to  reuerte  sone  her  sorow  in  to  gladnesse.  154*  R.  COPLAND 
Guydoris  Quest.  Chirurg.  Q  ij,  The  sayd  dissease  is  pen- 
atince  salutary  for  the  saluacion  of  theyr  soules.  1729 
STACKHOUSE/W.y/Vr'm.iv.i.S  2(1776)  II.  422  The  blessings 
of  Christ's  salutary  passion.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  II.  xn. 
569  Cicero's  [virtue]  will  be  found .  .always  beneficial,  often 
salutary  to  the  Republic,  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQwal. 
(1809)  III.  154  The  French.. I  look  upon  to  be  our  natural 
and  salutary  enemies.  They.. hold  us  in  exercise, and  keep 
quarrelsome  people  from  falling  out  among  themselves. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  360  The  plot  which 
mined  Uohun  ..  produced  important  and  salutary  eflects. 
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SALUTE. 


1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zamlvsi  ii.  45  The  natives  having  a  salu- 
tary dread  of  the  guns. 

1  3.  absol.  as  sb.  pi.     (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1823  CKABU  Tcchru'l.  Di\t.,  Snlufarit-s  (Med.)t  such 
diseases  as  admit  of  an  easy  cure,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  constitution. 


Salutation  i^a.'littt^i-j'aii).  Forms  :  4-5  saluta- 
cioun,4-6  -aoion,  -acyon,  5  -aoioune,6  -atioun, 
-atyon,  -asyon,  6-  salutation,  [n.  OF.  saluta- 
cioii  (mod.  F.  sa/uiatimi),  ad.  L.  scUil/ation-cin,  a. 
of  action  f.  saliitiire  to  SALUTE.  Cf.  Sp.  salutation, 
It.  salulazione.'} 

1.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  saluting  ;  a  manner 
of  saluting  ;  an  utterance,  form  of  words,  gesture, 
or  movement,  by  which  one  person  salutes  another. 

1381  WVCI.IK  Luke  i.  41  As  Elizabeth  herde  the  saluta- 
cioun  of  Marie,  the  ^onge  child  ill  hir  wombe  gladkiu.  t  1326 
CHAUCER  Sliipiiiatfs  T.  8  Swiche  salutacions  and  conten- 
aunces  Passen  as  dooth  a  shadwe  vp  on  the  \val.  1387 
TKKVISA  Hlgden  (Rolls)  IV.  307  panne  a  poore  sowtere 
fondcde  to  teche  a  chou5he  to  speke  and  seie  l?e  same  snlu- 
tacioun.  1471  CAXTON  Rccuycll  (Summer)  II.  352  Whan 
hercules  sawe  the  salutacion.  .of  this  man,  he  toke  hyin  by 
the  hande  [etc.],  a  1533  LD.  ISKKNtRS  Huon.  Iviii.  201  Whan 
all  the  company  had  made  there  salutasyons  one  to  an 
nother.  i6ioSH.-\Ks.  Tciiifi.iu.  ixi.  Stare  Directim,  Enter 
seuerall  strange  shapes,  bringing  in  a  Banket  ;  and  ijanr^ 
about  it  with  gentle  actions  of  salutations.  i6»o  ll\stiua>'ti 
fir  Smelts  (Vtxcy  Soc.  i  23  He.,  kissed  her.  .,  after  this  saluta- 
tion, he  said  (etc.).  1650  JKR.  TAYLOR  Holy  Lh'iug  ii.  §  5 
(1686)  lor  In  all  publick  meetings,  or  private  addresses.,  use 
those  forms  of  salutation,  .which,  .[are]  usual  amongst  the 
most  sober  persons.  1706  J.  POTTKK  Antiq.  <tit\-cf  iv.  xix. 
(ed.  2)  II.  374  The  most  common  Salutation  was  by  the  con- 
junction of  their  right  Hands.  1756-7  tr.  Ktystcr's  Trar. 
(1760)  I.  88  The  commonalty  of  late  are,  by  their  salutation, 


salutation  to  his  new  guests.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Scr. 
Gal'lcs  vii.  (1852)  76  He  made  a  salutation,  or.  to  speak 
nearer  the  truth,  an  ill-defined,  abortive  attempt  at  courtesy. 
1851  DIXON  IK.  l\nn  iy.  (1872)  32  He  had  bowed  his  head 
and  taken  off  his  hat  in  salutation.  1867  LAIJV  HERBERT 
Crattte  /,.  vii.  202  Their  usual  salutation  was — 'welcome'. 

trans/.  1594  SIIAKS.  Rich.  tll,\.  iii.  210  The  early  Village 
Cock  Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  Morne. 

b.  The  Angelic(al  salutation,  \  the  salutation  of 
our  Lady,  etc. :  the  AVE  MARY  (see  Luke  i.  29;. 
Also  a  representation  of  the  Annunciation. 

1459  in  Arcluealogia  XXI.  37  A  Tablet  of  gold  of  y»  Salu- 
tation of  our  Lady.  1534  in  Peacock  K«g.  Ch.  Furniture 
(1866)  197  A  masar.  .with  a  prynt  in  the  bothom  of  siluer  & 
gilte  of  the  salutation  of  ovr  lady.  ?  c  1600  Soc.  Rosary  K\\\. 
192  Next  after  our  Lords  praier  the  Angells  Salutation  is 
vsually  saide.  Ibid.  xi.  170  The  Angelicail  Salutation.  1853 
MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Mattaaua  Introd.  (1857)  25  Towards  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century  the  custom  of  adding  the  angelic 
salutation,  the  '  Ave  Maria  ',  to  the  Lord's  prayer,  was  first 
introduced. 

c.  Applied    to    certain    liturgical   formulas   of 
greeting  between  the  minister  and  the  people. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  cur  Ladye  294  The  preste.  .sayeth  Do- 
mimu  PtMKttm...The  quier  answereth,  Kt  cunt  sfirilit 
laa,  And  with  thy  spirite.  In  this  salutacion  of  the  preste, 
and  answers  of  the  people,  or  of  the  quicr,  the  preste  prayeth 
that  oure  lorde  be  with  them,  &  they  pray  that  oure  lorde 
he  with  arm.  1832  W.  PALMER  Orig.  Lilurf.  I.  161  Then 
followed  the  salutation  and  kiss  of  peace  ;  after  which  the 
priest  read  the  collect,  '  ad  pacem  '. 

d.  A\iut.  The  action   ot  saluting   by  firing  of 
guns,  lowering  of  flags,  etc. ;  an  instance  of  this, 
a  salute.     Now  rare. 

»S'S  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  I'oy.  i.  xv.  15  h,  The 
chains  of  the  hauen  being  opened  with  salutation  accus- 
tomed of  the  one  side  &  other.  i6^a  NKEDHAM  tr.  Sctden's 
Mare  CY.  Ep.  Ded.  13  That  egregious  attempt  upon  your 
Shipping,  under  pretence  of  a  friendly  salutation.  1727-41 
CilA.MUKus  Cycl.  s.v.  Salutation,  Saluting  with  the  Hag,  is 
performed  two  ways  ;  either  by  holding  it  close  to  the  staff, 
so  as  it  cannot  flutter,  or  by  striking  it  so  as  it  cannot  be 
seen  at  all,  which  is  the  most  respectful  salutation.  1808 
SCOTT  Mantt.  vi.  xxiii,  And  distant  salutation  past  from 
the  loud  cannon's  mouth. 

2.  Elliptically  lor  '  I  offer  salutation  '.     nnh. 
1535  COVERIJALE  Ezra  vii.   12  Vnto  Kszdras ..  peace  and 

salutation.  1588  SIIAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  L  38  Most  millitarie 
sir  salutation.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  v.  iv.  39  Salutation  and 
greeting  to  you  all.  1871  ALAUASTKR  /)  net I  of  Law  224 
The  donor  says  :  'Salutation  to  this  land  with  its  produce, 
salutation  to  the  priest  to  whom  1  give  it '. 

3.  Antiq.  A  visit  of  ceremony  paid  to  a  Roman 
in  his  house. 

a  1700  DRVDEK  tr.  Horace,  EfoJc  ii.  17  And  court  and 
stale,  he  wisely  shuns,  Nor  brlb'd  with  hopes,  nor  dar'd 
with  awe,  To  servile  salutations  runs.  1741  JOHNSON  Life 
Mm*  Wks.  IV.  478  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  man  of 
this  temper  was  not  crouded  with  salutations ;  there  was 
only  now  and  then  an  Antony  that  would  pay  Paul  a  visit. 

^[4.  nonce-use.    (Cf.  SALUTE  v.  5.) 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxxi,  For  why  should  others  false 
adulterat  eyes  Giue  salutation  to  my  sportiue  blood  f 

5.  all rili.  or  passing  into  adj. 

17"3  ADDISOX  Guardian  No.  137  f  5,  I  have  seen  him  in 
every  inclination  of  the  body,  from  a  familiar  nod,  to  the 
VM  ?'°OP  '"  the  salul.ation  s'Sn.  1809  Alll'utfs  Syst.  Mc,i. 
\  1 1 1.  106  Thus  a  patient  may  be  constantly  making  bowing 
movements  (salutation  spasm  i.  1903  SIK  H.  C.  MAXWELL- 
l.YTF.  in  Col.  Charter  Rolls  (1903)  1.  Pref.  5  In  form,  a 
Charter  is  distinguished  from  Letters  Patent  by  the  saluta- 
tion clause  addressed  to  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots, 
tarls,  IJarons  and  so  foi  th . .  by  the  yitart:  volttmus  clause. 


Hence  Saluta'tional,  Saluta'tionless  aJjs. 

1855  Household  U"<:rifs  XII.  388,  1  would  not  advise  the 
shooting  of  squires  for  breaches  of  salutational  reciprocity; 
only,  if  his  worship  did  not  take  off  his  hat  to  me  in  return, 
I  would  never  again  taku  off  mine  to  his  worship.  1885 
HOWELI.S  Sittis  Laphain  II.  n6The  two  came  out  together, 
and  parted  in  their  salutationless  fashion. 

Salutatoi-  (srclirfUTi-t/i).  Hist.  [eccl.  L.,  use 
of  L.  saliitator  one  who  salutes,  agent-n.  f.  salu- 
tt'ire  to  SALI  TE.]  The  designation  given  to  a  class 
of  persons  in  Spain  who  professed  to  work  mira- 
culous cures  in  the  name  of  St.  Catherine.  See 
alsoSALun.u>OR,  SALUTEK. 

1668-72  M.  CASAUBON  On  Cndulity  .y  Incrcii.  1.17  The 
Salutators  of  Spain. 

Salutatorian  saliwtato'Tiuii}.  i'.S.  [f.  next 
+  -AN.]  In  American  schools  and  colleges  the 
student  who  delivers  the  '  salutatory  '  oration  at 
the  annual  commencement  day  exercises. 

1847  in  WKKSTER.  1887  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  6.56  The  gra- 
duating class  were  the  heroes  of  the  hour.  The  valedic- 
torian, the  salutatorian,  the  philosophical  orator,  walked 
on  air. 

Salutatory  (saliw'tatari),  a.  and  s/>.  [ad.  L. 
salutiitfrius,  f.  salutarc  to  SALUTE.]  A.  adj. 
Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  salutation. 

1895  Critic  ig  Jan.  57/2  Henry  Ward  Kcecher's  salutatory 
editorial.  18983.  K.  HARRIS  in  K.vposit'jr  Sept.  175  Jowett's 
argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  is  based  on  the 
salutatory  formulae. 

b.  i'.S.  The  distinctive  epithet  of  the  addiess 
of  welcome  (usually  in  Latin),  which  introduces  the 
exercises  of  commencement  in  American  colleges. 

It  is  delivered  by  the  senior  of  second  highest  position  in 
his  class  for  four  years,  or  sometimes  by  a  junior  who  has 
the  highest  position  in  his  class.  Cf.  ralcdiit^ry. 

1702  C.MATHER  Magii.  Chr.  iv.  Introd.  (1852)  13  These 
exercises  were,  besides  an  oration  usually  made  by  the  Pre- 
sident, orations  both  salutatory  and  valedictory.  1846 
WORCESTER  (citing  Kirkland),  Salutatory,  containing  salu- 
tations ;  greeting,  as  'a  salutatory  oration  '  (U.  SA 

C.  Gram.  [tr.  L.  sa/iilatoriitscasus.]  Salutatory 
case  :  the  vocative  case. 

1818  STODDART  Grain,    in  Eiuyd.  Jlctrop.  (1845)  I.  32/2 
The  fifth  case  is  the  vocative  or  salutatory. 
B.  sl>. 

fl.  [—  med.L.  salidatdriit]n.~\  An  nudic-ncc- 
chnmbur;  j/tr.in  a  church  or  monastery,  a  chamber 
\\  herevisitotswere  received  to  give  their  salutations. 

1641  MH.TON  Reform,  n.  ^yks.  1851  III.  63  Coming  to  the 
IJLshop  with  Supplication  into  the  Salutatory,  some  out 
Torch  of  the  Church,  lie  was  diarg'd  by  him  of  lyrannicall 
madnes  against  God,  for  comniin^  into  holy  ground.  1656 
Ut.ouST  Cilosspgr.,  Salutatory  (satittatoriu»i)i3.\i\?&.<t  where 
men  stand  to  salute  a  Prince. 

2.  U*S.  a.  An  address  or  greeting  to  the  reader 
of  the  first  number  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 

1880  -V<  rihit  r's  M<ig.  July  455  Its  salutatory  is  worth 
quoting  as  a  piece  of  brave  crowing.  1887  Lit.  World 
(U.S.)  25  June  206/2  In  his  salutatory  the  editor  declares  his 
paper  to  be  '  a  very  modest  effort  to  assist  iu  a  practical 
way  the  "Literary  Movement  in  Chicago  "'. 

b.  The  'salutatory  oration'  (seeA.b)  delivered 
at  *  commencement'  in  American  colleges. 

rtiSgx  Ainhcrsi  Indicator  II.  96  (Hall  College  Words] 
We  ask  our  friends,  .not  to  ask  if  he  had  the  Valedictory  or 
Salutatory. 

Hence  Salu'tatorily  adv.  (rare)t  by  way  of 
greeting  or  salutation. 

1847  »}  WEBSTER.  1863  MKS.  WHITNEY  Faith  Gartncys 
Girl/i,  vi,  *  Well,  Melindy  \  said  Mrs.  Griggs,  salutatorily. 

Salute  (sali/7-t),  sb.1  Also  5-6  salut,  (6  sa- 
luyte).  [a.  F.  salut  masc.,  of  twofold  origin: 
(i)  «=Sp.  saludo,  It.  salitto,  vbl.  sb.  f.  Common 
Kom.  (L.)  salntare  to  SALUTE  ;  (  2)  originally  fern., 
•=  Sp.  salitd,  Pg.  saudt',  It.  salute-.—  L.  sa/ftt-cr/i 
(nom.  s<j/i7s}  health,  safety,  salvation.] 
I,  An  act  of  saluting. 

1.  An  utterance,  gesture,  or  action  of  any  kind  by 
which  one  person  salutes  another;  a  salutation. 
Now  chielly  used  with  reference  to  other  than 
verbal  modes  of  saluting  :  cf.  the  following  senses. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1490  '  I  bringe  be  bodword  of  blis 
ser  bischop  '  he  said,  '  With  salutis  of  solas  I  am  sent  fra  ^e 
trone'.  1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  436/1  The  preest.. 
tourneth  hym  toward  the  peple  &  salcweth  them  sayeng 
Dominus  vobiscum  and  that  sygnefyeth  salut  whyche  our 
lorde  gafe  to  his  appostles  after  his  hlessyd  resurrexyon. 
c  1511  \st  Kng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  33/1,  I  Pope  lolm 
..gyue  saluyte  the  Emperour  of  Rome,  .iv:  also  the  kinge  of 
France.  1597  DRAVTON  Heroic  /f/.,  Mortimer  to  Q.  Isabel  i 
As  thy  saluts  my  sorrowes  doe  adiourne,  So  backe  to  thee 
their  interest  I  returne.  1633  FORD  Broken  If.  v.i.  I  3  b,  The 
doublers  of  a  Hare,  or,  in  a  morning,  Salutes  from  a  splay- 
footed witch,  ..Are  not  so  boading  mischiefe  as  thy  crossing 
My  priuate  meditations.  1671  MILTON  /'.  A',  n.  67  O  what 
avails  me  now  that  honour  high  To  have  conceiv'd  of  God, 
or  that  salute  Hate  highly  favour'd,  among  women  blest. 
1702  Am.tsoN  Dial.  Medals  n.  Wks.  1766  III.  35,  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself  nor  my  Reader  with  the  first  salutes  of 
our  three  friends.  1790  J.  HKL'CK  Source  Nile  I.  iS  \Ve 
passed  near  enough,  however,  togive  them  the  usual  salute, 


1879  —  Pheidi/>pidts  in  So,  to  this  day,  when  friend  meets 
friend,  the  word  of  salute  Is  still  'Rejoice!' 

2.  A  kiss,  by  way  of  salutation.   (Cf.  SALUTE  r.  20.) 

1590  GRI-:KNK  Xtn'cr  too  late  (1600'  93  To  her  hce  goes, 
and  after  his  wonted  salute  sat  downe  by  her.  1684  KAKI. 
ROSCOMMON  Ess.  Trans!.  l'er$<?  314  There,  cold  salute^, 
lint  here,  a  Lovers  kiss.  1688  R,  Hoi. MIC  Armoury  m.  i-  ,/  • 
In  Dances, .  .a  Salute,  a  Kiss,  or  K^s  of  the  hand  with  a 
bow  of  the  Body.  1719  D'Uia  i:v  rills  iiSy.?!  Y.  So  With 
a  kind  Salute,  and  without  Dispute,  He  thought  to  gain  her 
for  his  own.  1782  M  MK.  D'AsBLAY  Diary  26  Oct.,  I  h.  ]i  ilm- 
son.  .received  me. .with  a  salute  so  loud,  that  the  two  young 
beaux,  .have  never  done  laughing  about  it.  1828  SCOTT  J-'uh- 
M.  Perth  xix,  He  folded  the  fair  maiden  in  his  arms,  and 
j  was  permitted  to  take  the  salute  which  she  had  refused  to 
bestow.  1906  H.  W.u.i-.s  Mr.  .y  J//-?.  /  'illicrs  vii,  She  extri- 
cated his  right  arm  al^o,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  com- 
plimentary salute  on  the  left  cheek. 

3.  Mil.  and  Kant.   a.   A  discharge  of  cannon  or 
small   arms,  display  of  flags,  a  dipping  of  sails, 
a  cheering  of  men,  manning  the  yards,  etc.,  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  or  as  military,  naval,  or  official 
honour,  for  a  person,  nation,  event,  etc. 

A  salute  is  said  to  be  of  as  many  guns  as  there  arc  volleys 
fired. 

1698  FI;YI:H  Ace.  E.  India  ,V  P.  107  Their  way  cf  Salut'  ^ 
are  with  Kven,  a->  ours  with  Odd  Guns.  1727-41  CM  \Mi;r.i's 
Cjv/.  s.  v.  Salutation^  Father  Fournier  lias  an  express 
treatise  of  sea-salutes  and  signals.  1744  J.  fiiiur^  Jrnl. 
J-'..\fcd.  Anson  181  He  saluted  us  with  eleven  Guns,  and 
we  returned  the  salute  with  three.  1832  R.  is;  J.  LANIH  i; 
Expcd.  Ni^er  III.  .\x.  232  As  we  pa-set  1  Forday\  town,  a 
salute  of  seven  guns  was  fired  off.  1838  J.  L.  SIKI-ME-.NS 
Tmv.  Russia  S5  i  A  frigate. .was  firing  a  salute.  1876 
VOVI.K  &  SIKVKNSON  Milii.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.v.,  In  firing 
salutes  i'j  seconds  is  to  be  allowed  between  each  round. 
1883  'Oni'A1  \\~tinda  I.  307  The  culverins  on  the  keep 
fired  their  Dilutes. 

transf.  1719  DC  Foi:  Crusoe  n.  ("Globe  ed.)  569  As  we 
found  them  [the  enemy]  within  Gun-shot,  our  Leader 
ordered  the  two  Wings  to  advance  swift Ij-,  and  gi\e  them 
a  Salvo  on  eacli  Wing  with  their  Shut...  And  indeed  that 
Salute  clogg'd  their  Stomach,  for  they  immediately  halted. 
b.  (See  qtiot.  1876.) 

1832  I.VTTON  Eugene  A.  I.  v,  '  Ueg  pardon,  Squire,'  said 
he,   with  a  military   salute.      1876  VOVLI:   &   STEVENSON 
MiliL  Diet.   (ed.  3)  s.v.,  A  salute   is   made  by  an  inferior 
meeting  or  passing  his  superior,  when  in  uniform  and  even 
out  of  Uniform,  by  raising  his  hand  to  his  cap  or  thaco. 

C.  The  position  of  the  sword,  rifle,  hand,  etc., 
or  the  attitude  assumed  in  saluting.  I'lirase,  to 

stand  at  (the}  salute. 

1833  Rtgnl.  3-  Instr.  Caralry  I.  36  Officers  recover  their 
swords..,  and  drop  them  to  the  'Salute'. 

4.  Fencing.    A    formal   greeting   of   swordsmen 
when  about  to  engage,  consisting  of  a  convenliuii.il 
seriesof  guards, appels, thrusts, parries, parades,  etc. 

1809  J.  ROLAND  l-\-ncin^  13  ,  The  salute  cf  carte  ant! 
tierce  is  practised  on  the  same  pi  inciple.  1889  POLLOCK,  etc. 
Pent: ing  (Badm.  Libr.)  98  The  Salute,  or  prelude  to  the 
Assault. 

til.  5.  Safety,  well-being,  salvation,  Obs. 
1471  CANTOS  Rcciiycll  (Sommer)  I.  275  She  shall  dye  f>i 
the  salute  and  helthc  of  troye.  1483  Gold.  L,ii>.  4  ;•  >/.•  A  . 
the  auncyente  thobye  gaue  to  them  admonestyiu  °f  salut 
techy ng  them  ouer  alle  thynges  to  drede  god.  1509  WATSON 
Shift  of  Fools  Argt.  A  j,  This  booke  compyled  for  the  fely- 
cyte  it  salute  of  all  the  humayne  gendre. 

f  b.  Used  cllipt.  ( —  L.  salutem)  in  epistolary 
salutations.  Obs. 

rti$33  LD.  DEnNKKS  Gold.  Ilk.  M.  Anrd.  Let.  iv.  (15^51 
107  b,  Marke  oratour  Romayn  ..  to  the  Domilian  of  Capue, 
salute  and  consolacion  of  the  goddis.  1549  Comf>L  Sc.<t. 
xiv.  116  Pausanias  due  of  spart,  to  the  kyng  xerxes  salut. 

Salu'te,  sb?  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms :  5-8 
salut,  6,  y  saluts;  //.  5  saluz,  salutz,  salews, 
(salux),  5-6  Sc.  salutis,  (5,  8  salusj.  [a.  OF. 
saiut)  salityt,  pi.  sahtfst  saftts,  sa/its,  a  special  use 
of  saint  salutation,  SALUTE  j/U]  A  gold  coin 
bearing  a  representation  of  the  salutation  of  Gabriel 
to  the  Virgin  Mary;  struck  by  Charles  VI  of 
France,  and  also  by  Henry  V  and  Henry  VI  of 
England  for  circulation  in  their  French  dominions. 

1488  Ace.  I.d.  High  Trcas.Siot.  I.  79  Item,  in  Harl  ncbilis 
and  salutis  fourti  and  ane.  1455  Paston  Lett.  1.360  For 
the  value  and  denombrement  of  liii.  m1.  saluz  of  yerly  rent. 
145.  Rolls  of Parlt.^.  181/1  Oon  obligation  of  the  Duchesse 
of  Uurgoyne  of  XVm.  salut/.  1475  Bk.  A;^/1/tfiJe*(RoxbJ  19 
Johan-.paied  to  the  said  regent  due  of  Bedforde  for  his 
raunson  and  fmaunce  allone  clx.  M.  salux.  c  1483  CAXTON 
Dialogues  17  Ryalhs  nobles  of  englond,  Salews  of  gold  lyons, 
Olde  sterlingis  pens.  a.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I'  75  The 
kyng  of  England .  .caused  a  new  coyne  to  be  made  called  the 
Salute,  where  in  wer  the  Armes  of  Fraunce,  and  the  Armesof 
England  and  Fraunce  quarterly.  1577  HARRISON  England\\. 
xxv.  (1877)1.  363  We  haue  yet  remaining,  the  riall.  .the  salut, 
the  angell  [etc.],  1580  STOW  Chron.  618  King  Henry  [VI] 
caused  a  peece  to  be  stamped  called  a  Salus,  worth  two  and 
twentie  Shillings  and  Blans  of  eyghtpence  a  peece.  1653 
URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xlvi,  The  summe  of  three  score  and 
two  thousand  saluts  (in  Englisj[i  money  fifteen  thousand  and 
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.  Alicuw.     1794  MRS.  KADCLIFFE  Myst.        oioiv, 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  Valancourt..  returned  the  salute 
and  started  away.  1859  TKNNVSON  Geraint  fy  Enid  723 
Lut,  coming  up  quite  close,  and  in  his  mood  Crying,'.. 
Take  my  salute',  unknightty  with  flat  hand,  However 
lightly,  smote  her  on  the  cheek.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz 
16  From  no  far  mound  Waved  salute  a  tall  white  figure. 


Hen.  6.  brought  in  the  Rials,  or  Royals,  Angels,  Angellel 


and  Salut.  1837  Penny CycL  VII.  331/1  To  these  [coins].. 
Henry  V.  [added]  salutes,  and  half-salutes.  Henry  VI. 
coined  salutes,  angelots,  and  francs  in  gold. 

Salute  (sali«-t),  i).  Also  5  salewt.  [ad.  L, 
salulare,  f.  ;aliit-em,  sahls  health.  (Cf.  SALUE  v.} 
It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  coalesced  with 
an  independent  formation  on  SALUTE  z>.] 
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SALUTE. 

L  trans.  To  accost  or  address  with  words  expres- 
sive of  good  wishes,  respect,  or  homage,  esp.  with 
some  customary  formula  of  that  import ;  to  greet 
in  words. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  IVks.  II.  9  Marie.. went  mekeli  in 
hast  to  salute  her  cosyn.  1387  TRE\  ISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II. 
193  He  saluted  and  grette  be  senatoures,  and  spak  to 
eueriche  of  be  peple  bat  comeaboute  hym  by  hisowne  name. 
14. .  Sir  Beites  1283  +  291  (Camb.)  [He]  saluted  he  kyng  on 
bys  manere,  As  ye  may  aftur  here,  c  1430  LYIX;.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  78  With  ave  or  kirye  salute  a  kyng.  1483 
CAXTOM  Cato  A  v,  Thou  sholdest  salewtand  grete  the  peple 
gladly.  1526  Pilgr.  J'crf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  180  Forgete  not 
to  salute  her  witii  this  swete  word  Aue.  a  1533  Lu.  BER- 
NERS  Huon  xxi.  60  He  drew  thedyr  &  salutyd  y°  olde  man 
in  y«  name  of  god.  1593  SHAKS.  Rom.  -Y  Jitl.  n.  ii'i.  72 
Rom.  Good  morrow  Father.  J*'ri.  Benedicite.  What  early 
ton;;ue  so  sweet  saluteth  me  ?  171  i-iz  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella 
22  Jan.,  T'other  day  at  the  Court  of  Requests  IV.  Valden 
.saluted  me  by  name.  1845  M.  PATTISON  I-'.ss.  uSSgj  I.  22 
Being  admitted  to  his  presence  they  saluted  him  in  tli-j 
queen'sname.  1875  JOWETT /'/«/<?  (ed.  2}  IV.  160  He  saluted 
me  as  an  acquaintance  whom  he  remembered  from  my 
former  visit. 

b.  /  salute  you  :  used  as  itself  a  formula  of 
salutation.  Similarly  in  the  3rd  person,  of  one 
who  'sends  greeting  '.  [So  L.  salitlufc.'}  arch. 

1599  SHAKS.  V/tv;.  T,  v.  ii.  22  You  English  Princes  all, 
I  doe  salute  you.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  I.  ii,  '  Fair  Julia, 
we  s.-ilutc  thee  ',  said  Clodius.  c  1850  Arab.  A'.'s.  (Rtldg.) 
-•;2  '  My  mistress',  said  she,  'salute  you,  and  I  come  from 
her  to  beg  you  to  deliver  this  letter  to  the  prince  of  Persia'. 
1881  TENNYSON  To  I  'irgil  x,  I  salute  thee,  Mantovano, 
I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day  began. 

f  c.  Salute  ))ie  used  for  :  Give  my  greeting  (to], 
Cf.  remember  me  to  .  .  .  REMEMBER  v.  S  c.  Obs. 

1700  PMXN-  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem,  IX.  5  Salute  me  to  the 
commissioners. 

d.  To  hail  or  greet  fas  king,  etc.\ 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sicilian? s  Ci-mm.  101  b,  All  people  saluted 
hym  with  the  tytle  of  the  Emperour  Augt^te.  ll-itt.  4^3 
He  is  saluted  Prynce  Klectour,  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  I  7,  n. 
ii.  61  he  we  the  first,  That  shall  sauite  our  right  full  Soue- 
rai^'ne  With  honor  of  liis  Birth-right  to  the  Crowne,  1595 
—  Jslin  n.  i.  30  Till  that  vtmost  corner  of  the  \Vest  Saline 
thee  for  her  King.  1617  MOKYSOM  /tin.  it.  2  King  Henrie 
..for  the  time  was  saluted  Lord  of  Ireland.  1642  MILTON 
Apol.  Stticct.  40  Now  they  heare  it  as  their  ord'nary  sur- 
name, to  be  saluted  the  Fathers  of  their  countrey.  1755  W. 
DUNCAN  Cicero's  Set.  Orat,  xi.  (1841)  217  It  was  but  lately 
that  L.  Torquatus.. was,  at  my  instance,  saluted  emperor 
from  this  province. 

e.  In   extended    sense :    To  accost   or   address 
(whether  courteously  or  otherwise). 

c  1420  ?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  438  On  a  rewde  maner  he 
salutyd  all  the  rout,  With  a  bold  voyse,  carpyng  wordys 
stout.  1639  S.  Du  VKRGER  tr.  Camus'  Adinir.  Events  303 
Adi ute.  .b^eing  returned  to  towne,  saw  himselfe  saluted  by 
a  letter  of  defiance. 

f.  poet.  Of  birds,  etc.  :    To   hail  or  greet  (the 
sun,  the  dawn)  with  song. 

i68z  CREECH  tr.  Lucretius  n.  39  The  Morning  climbs  the 
Eastern  Skies,  And  tuneful  birds  salute  her  early  rise.  1700 
DKVDEN  Pal.  <v  Arc.  \\.  38  The  Morning-Lark,  the  Mes- 
senger of  Day,  Saluted  in  her  Song  the  Morning  gray.  1821 
SHELLEY  Hellas  94.1  Victorious  Wrong,  with  vulture  scream, 
Salutes  the  rising  sun,  pursues  the  flying  day  ! 

2.  To  greet  with  some  gesture  or  visible  action 
conventionally  expressive  of  respect  or  courteous 
recognition. 

c  1440  (.testa  Rout,  xxiii.  83  (Add.  MS.\  All  his  [the  em- 
peror's] knyghtes  and  other  men,  whan  the!  sawe  hym, 
worshipfully  thei  saluted  hym.  11533  ljD-  HERXERS  Hnon 
Ixii.  216  Huon  approchyd  &  salutyd  hym  humbly,  a  158$ 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  \.  Eel.  i.  (1598)  82  When  that  noble  toppe 
doth  nodd,  1  beleeue  she  salutes  me.  1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q,  \. 
\.  30  He  faire  the  knight  saluted,  touting  low.  1593  .SHAKS. 
Rich.  //,  in.  ii.  6  Deere  Earth,  I  doe  salute  thee  with  my 
hand.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos,  in.  (1687)  80/1  As  ?oon 
as  the  Sun  arose,  [he]  saluted  it,  and  retir'd.  1727-41  CHAM- 
BERS CycL  s.v.  Salutation.  In  England,  we  salute  one  another 
by  uncovering  the  head,  inclining  the  body,  &c.  The  orientals 
salute  by  uncovering  their  feet,  laying  their  hands  on  the 
breast,  Sc.  1760-2  GOLDSM,  Cit.  \V,  Ixxix,  One  curtsies  to 
the  ground,  the  other  salutes  the  audience  with  a  smile. 
1762  KAMKS  E'.em.  Crit.  ^763)  HI.  xx.  67  Among  the 
ancients,  it  was  customary  after  a  long  voyage  to  salute  the 
natal  soil,  a  1859  MACAULA.Y  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  V.  93  Were  they 
to  stand  erect  and  covered  while  everybody  else  saluted  him? 

b.  absol.  and  intr.   To  perform  a  salutation. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesic  in.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  292  With 

them  [the  men  of  the  East]  to  congratulat  and  salute  by 
giuing  a  becke  with  the  head,  or  a  bende  of  the  bodie,  with 
vshere  in  England, and  in  Germany,  .to  shake  hands.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  50  You  told  me,  you  salute  not  at  the 
Court,  but  you  kisse  your  hands.  1617  MORVSOS  Itin.  in. 
174 They.. salute  by  bending  the  body  and  laying  their  left 
hand  on  their  right  side. 

c.  spec,   in   Mil.    and   Naval  use.     (a)  trans. 
To  pay  respect  to  (a  superior)   by  a  prescribed 
bodily  movement,  the  presenting  of  arms,  or  the 
like,     (fr)  Of  a  ship,   a  body  of  troops,   a  com- 
mander :  To  honour  or  ceremoniously  recognize  in 
the  customary  manner,  by  a  discharge  of  artillery 
or  small  arms,  by  lowering  of  flags,  or  the  like. 
(c)  absol.,  and  intr.   To  perform  a  salute. 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedns  Cony.  E.  Ind.  \.  ii. 
5b,  They  came  to  sight  of  their  Captaine  (Jenerall,. -and 
saluting  him  with  many  shot  of  ordinaunce,  and  with  sound 
of  Trumpets,  they  spake  unto  him.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey)  s.v.,  The  Colours  also  salute  Princes  and  Generals, 
which  is  done  by  Bowing  them  down  to  the  Ground.  1725 
Du  FOE  r£^.7-0w;/rf/F0r/rf(i84o)94\Vesaluted  the  SpanUh 
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flag-     1727-41  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.v.  Salutation,  In  the  army,    | 
the  officers  salute  by  certain  orderly,  studied  motions  of  the 
half-pike,  &c.     Ibid.)  Saluting  with  the  Sails^  is  performed    j 
by  hovering  the  topsails  half  way  of  the  masts. — Only  those    j 
vts.sds  which  carry  no  guns,  salute  with  the  sails.     1744  J. 
PHILIPS  Jrnl.  Ex  fed,  Anson  148  We  saluted  the  Governor    ! 
of  Macao  with  ii  Guns.     1769  Regal.  Sea-Service  in  Fal- 
coner Diet.  Afarine  (1780)  K  k  4,  When  a  captain  salutes 
a-i  admiral-. he  is  to  give  him  fifteen  guns.     1802  C.  JAMES 
Miiit.  Diet,  s.v.,  When  a  regiment  is  to  be  reviewed  by. .the 
king,  or  his  general,,  .the  officers  salute  one  after  another, 
pointing  their  swords  downwards.     The  ensigns  salute  to- 
gether, by  lowering  their  colours,  when  his  Majesty,  or  any  of 
the  royal  family,  are  present.    1803  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
(1845)  V.  139  You  are  not  to  salute  the  Fort  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  unless  you  receive  a  positive  assurance  that  an 
equal  number  of  guns  will  be  returned.     1844  Regitl.  fy  Ord. 
Army  32  Officers  wearing  Hats,  are  not  on  any  occasion  to    j 
take  them  off  in  saluting  ;  but  when  their  Swords  are  not    j 
drawn,  they  are  to  salute,  by  bringing  up  the  right  hand  to    j 
the  forehead  horizontally, on  a  line  with  the  eyebrow.   1877- 
81  VOYI.K  -S;  STEVUNSOS  Milit.  Diet.  Suppl.  fed.  3)  s.v.,  Her 
Majesty  the  CJueen  as  Empress  of  India  is  saluted  in  India 
with  100  guns;  the  viceroy  and  governor-general  of  India 
with  31  guns.     1878  I).  KKMP  Man.  Yacht  Sailing  341  The 
ensign  is  lowered  or  dipped  as  a  means  of  saluting  a  com-    | 
modore,  &c.  or  member  of  a  club.     1889  Infantry  Drill  \. 
•-'4  When  a  soldier  is  about  to  pass  an  officer,  he  will  salute    : 
with  the  further  hand  on  the  third  pace  before  reaching  him, 
and  will  lower  the  hand  on  the  third  pace  after  passing  him. 

d.  J'tncing.   intr.  To  perform  the  salute  used  in 
fencing.     See  SALUTE  sh.^  4. 

1809  J.  ROLAND  Fencing  135  As  it  is  understood  when  you 
salute,  that  it  is  a  compliment  you  pay  to  the  company,  you 
should,  while  forming  the  parade  of  carte,  turn  your  face  to 
the  spectators.     Ibid.  136  Although  I  have  directed  that  in    : 
snhiting  you  should,  in  general,  do  it  in  carte  first^  and    ' 
tierce  afterw>a.rds, 

e.  trans.  To  kiss,  or  greet  with  a  kiss.     arch. 

1 716. \nuisoM /)/-«;;/«/£>- m.(  1722)  31  You  have  the  prettiest 
'1  ip  of  a  linger — I   must  take  the  Freedom  to  salute  it. 
Ibid.  iv.  37  Ab.  Ay  !  but  you  han't  saluted  me.    Fan.  That's 
right;    Faith    I    forgot   that  Circumstance.     \_Kisscs  hcr,\ 
1766    GGLDSM.    I'ic.    W.  v,    He.,  was    going    to   salute    my 
daughters  as  one  certain  of  a  kind  reception.    1773  JOHNSON 
Let.  to  Mrs.  Thralc  30  Sept.,  I  had  the  honour  of  saluting 
the  far  famed  Miss   Flora   Macdonakl.     1849  THACKERAY    i 
1'endennis  viii,  He  once  more  saluted  the  tips  of  Mis.  Pen-    ! 
dennis's  glove. 

intr.  1629  DAVEXANT  Albovine,  in.  i,  It  is  a  piece  of  court-    ! 
ship  to  salute  at  parting. 

ft'.  To  honour  (a.  person)  with  a  present,  gift, 
etc.     Cf.  GHEET  v.  3  d.  Obs. 

1/1592   GREENE  George  a  Greene  (1599)  C  i  b,  And  first 
I  saluted  her  with  a  greene  gowne.    1601 '{  MARSTON  Pasqnil 
rt-  Katli.  n.  249  Wouldst  haue  a  Ballet  to  salute  her  with  ?    i 
1632  LITHGOW  Trav.\\\\.  346,  I  saluted  the  Princesse  Pala-    , 
tine,  with  certayne  rare  Relickes  of  the  Holy  Land. 
g.  ironically  used  for :  To  assail. 

1607  ROWLANDS  Famous  Hist.  60  Here  is  a  weapon  that 
nui>t  do  me  right.   So  draws  his  sword,  salutes  him  with  the    : 
same  About  the  head,  the  shoulders,  and  the  side. 

t  h.   To  salute  Tyburn',  jocularly,  to  be  hanged. 

1640  SOMNER  Antiq.  Canterb.  205  Conspired  with  the  Holy 
Maide  of  Kent,  -and  saluted  Tiburne  for  his  pa  i  ties. 

f3.  To   pay  one's  respects  to;    to  pay  a  com-    : 
plimentary  visit  to.  Obs. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Xicholay"s   I'oy.   i.   xi.   13   The    , 
Ambassadour  sent  to  salute  the  Caddy.     1591  SHAKS.  Two    \ 
(.it'tit.   i.  iii.  41    To-morrow..  Don    Alphonso,  With   other 
Gentlemen  of  good  esteeme  Are  iournying,  to  salute  the    | 
Kmperor,  And  to  commend  their  seruice  to  his  will.     1638 
Hamilton  i'apers  iGunden]  26  Eayrlie  in  the  morning  they     j 
sent  ther  commissioners  doune  to  salut  me.    1698  FRYER ^cc. 
K.  India  <y  /'.  367  Having  not  saluted  the  Temple  Twelve 
times  since  he  began  to  Reign. 

1 4.  fig.  To  begin  acquaintance  with.  Obs. 

1648  DP.  HALL  Breathings  Devont  Soul(\^i)  190  Methu- 
salah .  .did  not  more  truly  live  ;  than  the  child,  that  did  but 
salute  and  leave  the  world.  1722  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat. 
iii.  (1738)  60  Every  one,  who  has  but  just  saluted  the  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy,  must  be  convinced,  that  [etc.]. 

5.  tranif.  and  Jiff.  Of  inanimate  things,  in  various 
applications:  f  To  bow  or  incline  towards  (pbs."\\ 
to  appear  or  come  forth  as  if  in  welcome  of;  to 
approach,  come  into  contact  with  ;  f  (in  Shaks.)  to 
affect  or  act  upon  in  any  way  (obs.}. 

(TI44O  Pallad.  on  Husb.  xn.  62  And  there  let  bowis  multi-    ' 
plie,  And  afterlong  on  euery  side  hem  plie,  Salutyng  eest 
&  west,  &  north  &  south.     1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  \\.  i.  5  As    j 
when  the  golden  Sunne  salutes  the  morne.     1595  —  John    \ 
n,  i.  590  Not  that  I   haue  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand,    I 
When  his  faire  Angels  would  salute  my  palme.     1613  — 
Hen.  r///,  n,  iii.  103  Would  1  had  no  being  If  this  salute 
my  blood  a  iot.     1660  WALLER  To  King  on  Return  88  Like 
Ears  of  Corn  when  wind  salutes  the  field.   1830  J.  G.  STKUTT    ; 
Syiva  tirit.  50  It  [the  elm]  is  the  firs'  tree  that  salutes  the 
early  spring  with  its  light  and  cheerful  green.     1880  SHORT- 
HOUSE  7.  /iqr&Enw/ (i88s)  II.  119  A  land  bathed  in  sunset 
light,  overarched  by  rainbows,  saluted  by  cool  zephyrs. 
b.  Of  a  sound  or  sight :  To  strike  (the  eye  or  earX 

rti586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\.  (Sommer)  117    Her  eyes  were 
saluted  with  a  tuft  of  trees.    1:1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps, 
LXXXVIII.  x,.And  ere  the  light  Salute  my  sight.     1665  UOYLE 
Occas.  Rcfl.  iv.  ii.  11848}  173  Our  Ears  were  saluted  with  the 
melodious  Musick  of  a  good  number  of  Larks,    a  1668  LAS- 
SELS  I'oy.  Italy  (1698)  I.  TOO  You  may  look.. a  huge  way    ' 
into  their  gardens,  which  even  from  thence  will  salute  your    j 
eye  with  a  fair  prospect.     1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  €/.,  To    \ 
Dr.  Lewis  28  Apr.,  The  first  object  that  saluted  my  eye 
w.is  a  child,  full  of  scrofulous  ulcers.     1701  COWPEK  Retired 
Cat  89  A  long  and  melancholy  mew,  Saluting  his  poetic 
ears.     1805  T.  J.  DIBUIN  Airs  Well  14  Some  well  known    | 
voice  salutes  his  ear. 

Hence  Saltrted///.  a.     Tn  quots.  used  absol. 

1658  MAN  ION  Exf.  Jude  i.  Wks.  1871 V.  9  This  first  verse    i 
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prt-senteth  us  with  the  two  first  circumstances,  the  saluter 
and  the  saluted.  1864  W.  HANNA  Earlier  Years  Lord's 
Life  293  The  Ruler. .who. .might  have  counted  on  being 
the  saluted  rather  than  the  saluter,  does  not  hesitate  to 
address  him  thus  :  '  Rabbi,  we  know  '  [etc.]. 

Salute,  var.  pa.  t.  of  SALUE  v.    Obs. 

Saluter  (sal'77'tai).     [f.  SALUTE  v.  +  -EK1.] 

1.  One  who  salutes  or  greets. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apopk.  250  b,  We  have  enough  of 
suclie  saluters  as  this  at  home  alreadie.  1611  COTGR.,  Bail- 
/cur  de  bans  tours,  an  ordinarie  saluter  of  euery  one  he  see-;, 
or  meets.  1730  WALL  Crit.  Notes  N.  T.  295  Both  he  [sc. 
Aristarchus]  and  Epaphras  are  mentioned  as  srduters.  1753 
CHAMBERS  CycL  Supp.  s.v.  .Salutation,  The  women  too  had 
their  crowds  of  saluters  attending  them  every  morning.  1834 
L.  RITCHIE  ft 'ant/,  by  Seine  69  With  a  great  lady,  the  saluter 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  gown. 

2.  ^  SALUTATOB. 

1586  ROWLAND  Lazarilfo  C  vj  marg.^  A  Saluter  is  a  kinde 
of  drunken  prophets  in  Spaine  which  take  vpon  them  the 
healing  of  mad  dogges.  1591  PERCIVALL.S'/.  Dict.,Saluda- 
t/i>r,  a  saluter,  a  charmer,  Sahttator,  incantator.  1738  [G. 
SMITH]  Curious  Relat.  II.  v.  152  The  Saluters  (a  certain 
Order  in  Spain)  make  the  People  believe,  that  by  uttering 
the  Name  of  St.  Catharine,  they  have  Power  to  heal  Wounds. 

t  Salutifere,  a.  Obs.  rare"1.  In  6  salutif- 
fere.  [a.  OK.  salutifere  (sahttiffere]^  ad.  L.  sal  ft- 
tifer :  see  next.]  Salutiferous. 

1.549  CompL  Scot.  Epist.  i  It  bringis  furtht  salutiflere  & 
huilsum  frute  of  honour. 

Salutiferous  (sseliwtHSras),  a.  Also  6  salu- 
tiferus.  [f.  L.  salutifer  f  f.  saint-  health,  safety, 
salvation  •+-  -fir  bringing)  +  -oua  :  see -FERGUS.] 

1,  Promoting  or  conducive  to  health. 

1604  F.  HFRING  Mod.  Defence  55  Safe,  wholesome  and 
salutiferous  Medecins.  1696  TRVON  Misc.  Pref .  4  The  plea- 
sant influences  and  salutiferous  Breezes  of  Wind  in  a  hot 
season.  1747  GcntLMag.yj  Such  exercise  is  not  much  less 
salutiferous  than  riding.  1752  C.  SMART  Hop-Card,  i.  41 
Tunbridgia's  salutiferoufl  lulls.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Kenan's 
xxvni,  As  soon  as  the  ancient  priestess  had  handed  him  his 
glass  of  the  salutiferous  water.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  fit. 
xxi.  iv.  (1872)  X.  41  Forcing-on  his  salutiferous  drains  and 
fruitful  cifnals  through  the  morasses  of  the  Weichsel. 

2.  Conducive  to  well-being,  safety,  or  salvation. 
(Very  common  in  the  I7th  c.) 

ci$4o  tr.  Pol.  I'erg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  209  The 
fowntaine  beetokened  the  salutiferus  water  of  baptisme. 
1629  II.  BURTON  Truth's  Trimnph  253  The  sweet  and  salu- 
tiferous streames  of  the  waters  of  life.  1636  BRATHWAIT 
Rom.  Emp.  139  France:  Which  he  furnished  with  things 
necessary,  salutiferous,  good  Lawes  and  customes.  1756 
C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  II.  63  He  means  to  instruct  us  in  fol- 
lowing his  salutiferous  steps.  1760  SARAH  FIKLDING  Ophelia 
I.  xxx.  266  Her  Ladyship  thought  Fasting  and  Mortification 
most  salutiferous  for  my  Soul. 

Hence  Saluti'ferously  adv. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intel!.  Syst.  509  The  Chief  Prince  of  this 
great  City,  .who  governeth  all  things  salutiferously.  1696 
TRVON  Misc.v.  142  [The]  Preparations  [of  Corn  Foods]., 
are  very  wholsom  and  salutiferously  used  in  many  Countries. 

t  Salut i'gerous,  a.  rare-*,  [f.  L.  saliitiger 
(f.  salitt-em  health  +  -ger  carrying)  +  -ous.] 
'  That  brings  commendation  from  another,  or  that 
is  sent  with  How-cCyceS*  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Saluting  ;sali«'tin/>,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SALUTE  v.  + 
•INC;!.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SALUTE. 

1533  Mysiik  Rosary  A  j  b,  The  saluting  of  the  wounde  of 
the  right  fote  of  our  Lorde.  a  1617  CORYAT  in  Purchas 
pilgrims  u.  1824  The  Turke  doth  neuer  at  the  saluting  of 
his  friend.. put  off  his  Turbant  (as  wee  Christians  doe  our 
Hats  one  to  another).  1811  W.  R.  SPENCER  Poems  139  One 
day,  Good-bye  met  How-d'y-do,  Too  close  to  shun  saluting. 
b.  attrib.  as  saluting- colour %  -ground,  -point. 

1894  Times  19  May  10/1  The  Queen  then  quitted  the 
salut  ing-point.  189$  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Salut  ing-color ^ 
Mil.,  a  camp-flag,  distinguished  by  a  transverse  cross.  1902 
ll'estm.  Gaz,  n  Aug.  7/2  The  saluting-ground.  1905  Ibid. 
13  Sept.  3/2  The  grim  guns  are  disclosed  as  the  artillery 
rattle  past  the  saluting-point. 

Saluting  (sal^'tin),  ///.  a.  [f.  SALUTE  v.  + 
-IXG  -'.]  That  salutes. 

1800  Chron.  in  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  46/2  His  suite  arrived  at 
this  Presidency,  under  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  from  the 
saluting  battery.  i$&$Athen%nm  n  July  44/3  The  English 
pilgrim  passed  to  the  palace  between  bewildered  boys  and 
saluting  soldiers. 

Salutz,  obs.  pi.  form  of  SALUTE  sb? 

Saluwe,  variant  of  SALUE  v.  Obs. 

Saluy(e)d,  var.  ff.  of  pa.  t.  of  SALUE  v.  Obs. 

Saluyte,  obs.  form  of  SALUTE  sd.1 

Saluz,  obs.  var.  SALUS  ;  obs.  pi.  f.  SALUTE  sb? 

Salvability  (srclvabHTti).  Theol.  [Formed 
as  next  +  -ITV.J  Capability  of  being  saved. 

1654  WARREN  Unbelievers  52  We  have  only  a  solvability  by 
Christ,  but  no  certainty  of  salvation.  (11663  SANDERSON 
Five  Cases  Cause.  (1666)4  Holding  that  there  is  no  Salvability 
but  in  the  Church.  1700  J.  H.  Salrab.  Heathen  3  You  and 
I  do  believe  a  Salvability  for  some  Heathen.  i&fi&ContetHf. 
Rez'.  VII.  355  ChilHngworth  makes  good  use  of  the  conces- 
sions of  his  opponent  as  to  the  Salvability  of  Protestants. 

Salvable  (ssrlvab'l),  a.1  [ad.  L.  *salvabilisy 
f.  salvare  to  SAVE  :  see  -ABLE.] 

1.  Theol.  Capable  of  being  saved,  admitting  of 
salvation. 

1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  viii.  p  6.  167  Our  wild  Phancies 
about  Gods  Decrees  have  in  event  reprobated  more  than 
those  Decrees,,  .and  have  bid  fair  to  the  damning  of  many, 
whom  those  left  salvable.  1734  WHSLEV  Wks.  (1872)  XII. 
50  He  is  not  in  a  salvable  state.  1839  BAILKV  Fcstus  xxiii. 
(1848)  294  If  God  be  Love,  Or  man  a  being  salvable.  1888 
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O.  MACDONALD  Elect  Lady  253  It  was  enough  to  be  a 
Christian  like  other  good  and  salvable  ChrUtians. 

2.  Of  a  ship,  cargo,  etc.  :  That  can  be  salved  cr 
salvaged. 

X797  S.  JAMES  .Yarr.  I'oy.  130  The  adventurers  could  not 
find  anything  that  was  salvable.  1892  Standard  30  Mar. 
5/t  The  vessel  was  in  a  salvable  condition.  1905  ll'estm. 
Gaz.  21  Jan.  7/1  A  number  of  the  ships  were  pos>ibly 
salvable. 

Hence  SaTvablenesa ;  Sa-lvably  adv.    rare—0. 

1727   BAII.KV  vol.   II,  •Siil~'allcness,  capableness  of  beiir^ 

saved.     1847-54  WEBSTER,  Salrably,  in  a  salvable  manner. 

tSa'lvable,  a  2  Obs.    [f.  SALVE  v.-  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Of  a  difficulty,  doubt,  etc.  :   That  can  be  met, 
explained  or  cleared  up  (see  SALVE  v.-  2). 

1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (16751  88  We  sometimes  read 
him  to  have  AnswerM,  without  being  ask'd  the  Question 
{though  that  be  otherwise  salvable  by  a  Critick).  1675 
KVELYN  Terra.  (1676)  112  Admitting  this  [doubt]  to  be 
salvable. 

2.  Of  *  phenomena ':  see  SALVK  ?'.-  i. 

1678  Cb'uwoRTH  Intell.  Syst,  691  The  Phenomena  of 
Nature  being  no  way  Salvable,  nor  the  Causes  of  tilings 
Assigneable,  without  a  Deity. 

Salvage  (sae'lved.^,  sb.  Also  7  silvage.  [ad. 
med.L.  salvagiunt  or  a.  OF.  salvage^  -aige  (in 
sense  i),  f.  L.  salvart  to  SAVE  :  see  -AGE.] 

1.  A  payment  or  compensation  to  which  those 
persons  are  entitled  who  have  by  their  voluntary 
efforts  saved  a  ship  or  its  cargo  from  impending 
peril   or   rescued  it  from  actual  loss ;    e.  g.   from 
shipwreck  or  from  capture  by  the  enemy  (called 
respectively  civil  and  military  or  hostile  salvage). 

1645  in  Riuhw.  Ifist.  Coll.  iv.  I.  186  Whether  the  Am- 
bassadors had  not  cause  to  have  acknowledged  a  kind  and 
good  respect  in  taking  of  Custom,  or  Silvage  only,  of  that  Ship. 
1648-9  Act  Encouragent.  Officers  fy  .Ifarincrs  §  4  The  Pro- 
prietor shall  pay  for  salvage  one  nioyety  of  the  true  value 
of  such  ship  so  retaken;  which  salvage. .shall  be  divided 
and  distributed  proportionately  to  the  Captain.. and  other 
Officers  and  Marriners.  ^1715  SALKELD  A*,  ft.  Rc/>.  (1775) 
'•  393  And  therefore  they  are  ready  to  deliver  the  goods,  if 
the  plaintiff  will  pay  them  4/.  for  salvage,  &c.  1799  XKI.SON 
in  Nicolas  Dis/>.  (1845)  IV.  112  What.. would  satisfy  the 
Captains,  Officers  and  Men,  for  their  renouncing  all  claim 
to  the  French  property  and  all  salvages.  1815  Uonsox 
A  dm.  Ref>.  I.  317  Whether  civil  salvage  is  to  be  given  to 
the  king's  ship,  in  addition  to  the  military  salvage,  to  which 
she  is  entitled  under  the  statute.  1901  Scotsman  i  Mar.  9/2 
The  Admiralty  court  yesterday  awarded.,  the  Southampton 
tugs. .a  total  salvage  of;£  10,372  for  services  rendered  to  the 
Antwerp  steamship. 

trans/.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  xxx.  (1889)  296  Mrs. 
Mountstuart  told  him  he  ought  to  pay  salvage  for  saving  the 
wreck  of  her  party. 

2.  The  action  of  saving  a  ship  or  its  cargo  from 
wreck,  capture,  etc.     Phr.  to  make  salvage  of. 

1713  Act  13  Anne  c.  21  §  2  Three  of  the  neighbouring 
Justices  of  the  Peace.. shall  thereupon  adjust  the  Quantum 
of  the  Monies  or  Gratuities  to  l>e  paid  to  the  several  Persons 
acting  or  being  imployed  in  the  Salvage  of  the  said  Ship 
Vessel  or  Goods.  1831  DICKENS  t?«r /;«£•.  Watering-Place^ 
Repr.  Pieces  (1868)  168  These  men  [boatmen]  live  chiefly  on 
the  salvage  of  valuable  cargoes.  1857  T.  F.  KNOWLES  in 
Merc.  Marine  Mag.  11858)  V.  57  In  the  salvage  of  the  crew . . , 
I  have  but  done  my  duty.  1861  Hi  <.HES  Tom  lirown  at 
Oxf.  ii,  The  stranger  ..  succeeded  in  making  salvage  of 
Tom's  coat.  x88<5  Encyd.  Brit.  XXI.  238/1  Salvage  of  life 
is  rewarded  at  a  higher  rate  than  salvage  of  property. 

b.  gen.  The  saving  of  property  from  tire  or 
other  danger.  (Cf.  salvage  corps  in  4.)  Alsoy^. 

1878  HALE  Mrs.  Merriarrfs  Scholars  xxiii.  236  (Funk) 
They  had  no  thought  of  using  these  minutes  for  any  salvage 
of  their  little  personal  effects  in  the  school-room.  1903 
Daily  Chron.  i  July  4^3  The  happy  turn  taken  by  the 
King's  illness.. is  enabling  some  salvage  to  be  made  from 
the  Coronation  arrangements. 

3.  Property  salved  or  saved. 

1755  MAO  ESS  Insurances  I.  356  The  trouble  of  Hinsch  and 
Labee,  who  had  been  aboard  the  Ship,  having  chartered  the 
same  and  took  great  Care  of  the  Salvage.  1787  PARK  Mar. 
Insurances  130  The  question  upon  this  case  was,  whether 
as  the  freight  exceeded  the  salvage,  this  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  total  loss.  1883  SIR  W.  B.  BRKTT  in  Law 
Times  Reft.  XL1X.  226/2  Whatever  is  recovered  or  pre- 
served by  the  solicitor's  exertions  is  to  be  treated  as  a  salvage, 
1893  Scotsman  28  June  7  Directly  after  the  vessel  disap- 
peared beneath  the  water  the  boilers  exploded  with  a  loud 
report,  throwing  up  a  quantity  of  salvage. 
b.  transf.  &\\<\Jig. 

1857  J.  HAMILTON  Less.  Gt.  Biog.  (1859)  Io6  The  Sabbath 
..still  survives, a sm.dl  but  precious  salvage  from  the  world's 
great  shipwreck.  1858  HAUIHORNI-;  b'r.  <y  It.  Xotc-iks. 
(1871)  II.  38  The  broad  eaves  of  the  houses,  too,  make  a. 
salvage  of  shade,  almost  always.  1881  MALLOCK  Rom.  njt/t 
Cent.  i.  ii,  I  still  retain  a  certain  salvage  of  wisdom. 

4.  Comb,  Salvage    charge,   loss   (see   quots.). 
Salvage  corps,  a  body    of  men    kept   in  some 
towns  to  save  property  from  fire;  a  lire  brigade. 
Salvage  money  —  sense  i  above. 

1866  C.  F.  T.  YOUNC;  Fires  417  The  following  is  a  scheme 
for  the  formation  of  a  "salvage  corps.  1813  R.  SIKVKNS 
Fss.  Average  1. 11  (1835)  79  The  charges  incurred  are  called 
'  'salvage  charges  '  -the  property  saved  is  '  the  salvage  ',— 
and  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  salvage  (after 
deducting  the  charges)  and  the  original  cost,  or  value  of  the 
property,  is  called  'the  "salvage  loss'.  1866  A rnc.it Li's 
Marina  Insur.  (ed.  3)  II.  in.  v.  838  The  claim  must  be 
adjusted  as  a  salvage  loss — that  is,  the  underwriter  pays  the 
difference  between  the  prime  cost,  or  insured  value  of  the 
poods,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  damaged  sales.  1661 
I!LOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2*,  *  Salvage  Afoneyt  is  a  recompence, 
allowed  by  the  Civil  Law,  in  lieu  of  all  damages  sustained 


by  that  ship  that  rescues  another  ship,  which  was  set  upon 
by  Pirates  or  Enemies  1689  in  Magens  Insurances  (1755) 
II.  473 The  Recompence  which  shall  be  made  to  the  Captain 
and  Mariners  of  a  Man  of  War,  who  retake  a  Ship  or 
Vessel,,  .shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Salvage-Money. 

Salvage  ore-hvcl^},  v.  recent,  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  make  salvage  of ;  to  save  or  salve  from 
shipwreck,  lire.  etc.  Alsoy^1*. 

1889  Times  25  Nov.  6/5  A  gang  of  men  were  at  once  set 
to  work  to  salvage  and  remove  the  remainder  of  the  grain. 
1895  fall  MallC,.  3  July  2  2  Mr.  Balfour,  nevertheless,  will 
endeavour  to  salvage  enough  Hills  to  reclaim  the  Session 
from  absolute  barrenness.  1903  iiiacktv.  Mag.  June  842 
The  records  were  salvaged  with  little  loss. 

Salvage,  obs.  form  of  SAVACE. 

Salvage,  Salvages:  see  SEI.VAUE.  -EE. 

Salvager  src'lvafl^j).  rare.  [f.  SALVAGE  sb. 
or  v.  +  -EH'.]  One  who  salves  or  salvages; 
=  SALVOR  i  ;  see  also  quot.  1867. 

1829  iSM  R>'/>.  Coiian.  Crt.*.  Justice  Ircl.  10  A  petition 
having  been  presented  to  the  [High]  Court  [of  Admiralty]  by 
Mr.  Hrnry  Pyne  Masters,  one  of  the  salvagers.  1867  S.MV  i  it 
Sailor's  II  'ord-l'k.)  Sali'ii^cr,  one  employed  0:1  the  sea-coa.st 
to  lonk  to  the  lights  of  salvage,  wreck,  or  waif, 

Ii  Salvatella  (sa^Uatc'laX  In  7  anglici/cd 
salvatel.  [med.L.  safcatctta  (It.,  Tg.  $afaate/fat 
F.  salvtitelle))  f.  salvare  to  save  +  dim.  suffix  i,sce 
-EL  ^);  framed  to  render  Arab.  Q.l-u$(iiUni}  a  deriva- 
tive with  dim.  form  from  the  root  s-l-m  implying 
safety,  salvation,  etc.]  Old  name  for  a  vein  on 
the  back  of  the  hand  near  its  u'nar  edge  ;  blood- 
letting from  tliis  vein  was  held  to  be  ol  great  effi- 
cacy in  the  cure  of  diseases  -Vj'./.  Sec.  I. ex.  1891). 

.71400  f.  an  franc's  Cirurg.  158  Sche  is  clepid  salualella  or 
ellis  epatica  in  }-e  ri^thond,  &  in  |>e  lift  hand  splenatica. 
1548  VICARY  Anat.  vii,  53  And  there  it  is  called  Saluaiclla. 
1656  ISi.oUN'T  (t/oss-jgr.  s.v.  /'<•/«,  S afraid  rein.  I  From 
C'otgr.  1611,  Weine S'ifcatelle.\  1849-52  Tenhi'sCycl.  Anat, 
IV.  ii.  1407  The  '"i't'na  sal"atella^. 

Salvation  ^scehv'J'an).  Forms:  a.  3  sauva- 
ciuii,  4-5  sauvacion,-acioun.  savacion,-acyon, 
-acioun,  5  savatiou,  (savacyowue,  -asyon, 
-aysione,  sawacyon ')  ;  /3.  4  salvaciun,  4-5 
-aciouii(e,  -acyoun,  4-6  -acion,  -acyon,  -alioun. 
-,5  -acyone,  -atioune,  6  -acione,  -acioviuu, 
-atiounn,  -atyon,  .SV.  sallwatiouii\4-  salvation. 
[a.  OF.  sauvacton,  -itn,  salvatiitn,  etc.,  mod.F.  sal- 
vation (Pr.,  Sp.  salvacion,  Pg.  sa/vaf30t  It.  salva- 
zione}t  ad.  late  L.  salvation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  sal- 
vare  to  SAVE.]  The  action  of  saving  or  delivering; 
the  state  or  fact  of  being  saved. 

1.  The  saving  of  the  soul ;  the  deliverance  from 
sin  and  its  consequences,  and  admission  to  eternal 
bliss,  wrought  for  man  by  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
[eccl.  \j.  salvatio,  rendering  (ir.  fforrrjpia."] 

a  1225  Ancr.  K.  242  Hwat  te  were  leouest  efter  \>\  sauua- 
ciun.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17958  (Arundel  MS.)  His  owne 
sone  shal  he  sende  doun  In  erl>e  to  monnes  saluatioun.  1377 
LANGL,  /'./'/.  B.  v.  126  Sonve  of  synnes  is  sanacioun  of 
soules.  14. .  HOCCLEVE  Ad  t'cattint  I  'irgituin  5  ;  O  spryii'4 
arid  welle  of  our  sauuacioun.  1535  COVKRDAI.K  Phil.  ii.  12 
linen  so  worke  out  youre  awne  saluacion  with  feare  and 
tremljlynge.  1602  SHAKS.  flaw.  in.  iit.  92  Some  acte  That 
ha's  no  rcllish  of  Valuation  in't.  1651  HOBBKS  La'iath.  in. 
xxxviii.  245  The  joyes  of  Life  Eternall,  are  in  Scripture 
comprehended  all  under  the  name  of  Salvation^  or  i>ein% 
saved.  71709  LADY  M.  \V.  MONTAGU  Lett.,  To  Mrx.Hcwct 
(1887)  I.  23  His  first  wife. .  ventured  her  own  salvation  to 
secure  iiis.  1738-9  Br.  BUTLER  Ser/n.  S, /'.<*'.  9  It  is  indeed 
true,  God  willeth  that  all  men  should  be  saved:  yet.. the 
Salvation  of  every  man  ran  not  but  depend  upon  his  Be- 
haviour. 1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxx,  Men  who  believed  that 
the  pale  of  salvation  was  open  for  them  exclusively.  1841 
TKENCH  l*arables\x.  (1877)  181  The  whole  economy  of  salva- 
tion has  been  put  into  Christ's  hands. 

b.  in  formulas  ot  asseveration. 
c  1374  CHAUCKR  rnr?/Mfn*33*(3$i)God8Owysbemysaua< 
cioun.  c  1386  —  Manciple's Pt'ol.  58  By  my  sauacion  I  trowe 
lewedly  he  wolde  telle  his  tale.  1598  B.  JONSOS  Ev.  Man 
in  Hnnt.  (Qo.  1601)  n.  iii.  K  4,  Bob.  I  assure  you  (vpon  my 
sal  nation}  'tis  true.  1617  MOKYSON  ///*.  n.  154  Foure  thou- 
sand Spaniards  (for  so  the  prisoner  that  we  ti,oke  delivered 
them  to  be  upon  his  salvation). 

tC.  Year  of  {man* s}  salvation^  a  year  reckoned 
from  the  birth  of  Christ :  after  med.L.  anno  sahttis. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Slridane't$  Conint.   i6ob,  In   the   yeare  of 
mans  salvation  .M.C.LXXI.     1610  HOLLAND  Ccunden's  Brit. 
(1637)  624  About  the  yeere  of  Salvation  1328. 
O.  transf.  and_/rf. 

1886  Times  14  May  9  '5  Mr.  Canipl>eII-Iiannennan  'found 
salvation'  in  the  shape  of  a  conviction  t_f  the  necessity  of 
Home  Rule,  some  time  after  the  general  election.  1891 
Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  88  Only  those  who  have 
worked  out  their  own  photographic  salvation  can  realize  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

2.  gen.  Preservation  from  destruction,  ruin,  loss, 
or  calamity.     In  mod.  use   chiefly  with  more  or 
less  allusion  to  sense  i. 

^For  or  in  salvation  of',  in  order  to  save  or  preserve. 

C1374  CHAUCER  ISoeth.  i.  pr.  iv.  10  (Camb.  MS.)  Shal  I 
tlepe  it.. a  synne  ^at  I  haue  desired  the  sauacion  of  the 
ordre  of  the  senat.  c  1384  —  //.  Fame  I.  208  That  he  shulde 
drenche  Lorde  and  lady,  grome  and  wenche.  Of  all  the 
Troian  nacion  Withoute  any  savacion.  1411  Rolls  of  Par  It. 
III.  651',,  -'.  I  havyng  doute  of  harme  of  my  body,  in  myn 
cntent  for  salvation  of  myself  dyd  assemble  thise  persones. 
<  1430  lirut  438  To  gouerne  and  kepe  the  londe..in  saua- 
cion of  his  pepull  ami  good  kt-pynge  of  his  Rewmc.  c  1440 
Gtsta  Rom.  Ixix.  317  (Harl.  MS.)  The  lady  drowc  toal  ord, 


the  which  Ij.'trt;  hire  to  be  loncle  ;  And  be  master  tonkt-  an 
othir  bord,  nnd  so  pashid  to  be  londc,  Hut  neither  </f  htm 
knewe  of  otheris  saluacion.  1465  M.\i«i.  PASTON  in  P.Lett. 
II.  202  In  any  thyng  that  he  cannc  doo  tochyn-  the  snvn- 
cyon  of  the  dedys  Rode,  other  in  lyflode,  other  in  other 
podys,  he  sa\  til  that  he  \vyll  doo.  1472-3  Rolls  of  Pat  It. 
VI.  52/1  [Your  Petitioner]  in  salvation  of  his  lyfie..came 
forth  and  submitted  hym  to  the  said  Riottours.  1544 
tr.  I.iUldwt's  Tenures  1.I5741  n  The  \\ife  may  doe  this  for 
salvacion  of  the  state  of  the  wardcine  in  chivalry.  1611 
litiu.K  i  Sinn.  xiv.  45  Shall  lonathan  die,  who  liath  wrought 
this  great  saluation  in  Israel?  1806  . 1, 'cct.  Jrnl.  X\.  18 
The  remedy,  .to  whii  h  I  owe  the  salvation  of  numbers,  is 
cult  I  bathing.  1849-50  At  ISON  Hist.  Europe  X.  l\vi. 
g  3S-  M7  Many  a  Hurgoyne  has  capitulated  because  the 
means  of  salvation  were  not.,  put  into  his  hands.  1850 
(.'AKI.VLK  I.attcr-d.  Pawph.  ii.  (1872)  65  When  men  have  a 
purse  and  a  skin,  they  seek  salvation  at  least  for  thes*1. 
1861  BRIGHT  A/.  Amer.  4  Dec.  (1868)  I.  184  What  llu-n  <!•) 
yon  think  would  have  been  the  regard  of  the  (iovcniri  enl 
. .  for  pcr>onal  liberty,  if  it  interfered  wilh.  .the  salvation  of 
the  Statt?  1898  Daily  A'rww  30  Sept.  2/3  He  thi-.u-i  i  ih- 
salvatir.n  of  the  District  Company, .  .depended  to  a  certain 
extent  on  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  steam. 

3.  A  sonrce,  cause  or  menus  of  salvation ;  a  person 

or  thinjr  that  saves.  Now  chiefly  in  phr.  to  h  the 
salvation  of. 

(-1374  CH.U-O-R  Cwipl.  Mars  213  My  right  lady,  my  saua- 
cyon.  c  1440  Lyn<;.  horsi\  Slu-pc  \  C,.  42  [Lansdowne  MS  } 
Hors  in  cronyclts,  \vo-so  louk<;  a-riht,  Hav  Ije  savacinn  tu 
many  a  wiTthi  knyht.  1539  UIHI.K  ((Irt-at.i  /V.  xxvii.  i  'I  he 
Lorde  is  my  lyght,  and  my  saluacion.  1849  MA< \\ri.AV  Hint. 
A" "A'-  i-  !•  J5  I  ne  talents  and  even  the  virtues-  uf  her  first  six 
French  Kings  were  a  curse  to  her.  The  follies  and  \irr.M>f 
the  seventh  were  her  salvation.  1878  HOI.IIROOK  Hyg.  f  train 
(  -•  Me-  p  is  the  s.';lvaiion  c-f  the  nervous  system. 

4.  6V?;//;.,  ns  salvation-monger fivork* 

1656  T.  WATSON  O>:e  Thing  ttcctssary  9  Salvation-vnrk 
is  ilitTicult  in  regard  (T  the  deceits  about  the  work.  1874 
MoTt.r.v  Barnt"-c!d  I.  viii.  345  The  aich-heretic  Aimiimi>, 
the  salvation-monger. 

Salva'tional,   a.    rare.     [-AL.]     Relating   to 

or  concerned  with  salvation. 

1858  J.  KAHIK  Cwun.  Fhilifpians  44  His  present  Christ- 
like  frame  of  spirit  was  salvational,  it  the  expression  may 
be  coined— it  was  an  index  of  present  attainment,  and  the 
su:c  instrument  of  subsequent  glory.  1894  Thinker  Aug. 
107  '1  his  purpose  was  of  vital  importance,  if  Israel  wa.-, 
really  to  become  Jehovah's  salvational  people  in  behalf  of 
the  Gentile  world. 

Salvation  Army.  An  organization,  on  a 
quasi-null tary  model,  founded  by  the  Rev,  \Villinm 
Booth  for  the  revival  of  religion  among  the  masses 
in  this  and  other  countries. 

The  name  was  adopted  in  1878  (the  body  until  then  \\as 
styled  '  the  Christian  Mission1.!.  The  officers'  bear  military 
titles  t( general', 'captain',  etc.).  Both  sexes  take  part  in  the 
work,  of  which  open-air  services  are  a  prominent  feature. 

c  1880  BOOTH  Salvation  SohUers  Soug-bk.  No.  123  The 
Salvation  Army  is  marching  along.  1881  —  Doctr.  \  f>is- 
cipl.  Salvation  Army  §  29  Whui  the  organization  had  been 
in  existence  some  eleven  years,  we  found  that  it  uas 
fashioned,  substantially,  on  the  model  of  an  army,  and  as 
its  cbject  was  the  salvation  of  men,  we  named  it . . '  The  Sal- 
vation Army1. 

Salva'tioner.'w^"1.  [-ER1.]  =  SALVATIONIST. 

i88p  *  M.  GHAY  '  Reproach  <y  Anueslty  III.  vi.  v.  200  The 
frantic  Salvationers.  .make  night  and  day  hideous  with  pro- 
fane bawlings. 

Salva'tionism.  [ISM.]  a.  Religious  teach- 
ing which  lays  prime  stress  on  'salvation  *,  or  the 
saving  of  the  soul.  b.  The  principles  or  methods 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 

1883  American  VI.  233  The  emotional  variety  of  religion 
which  is  called  'salvationism  '.  1889  Acadony  \\  May  319/3 
The  gentler  aspects  of  Salvationism  find  their  exponent  here 
in  the  labours  of  a  mautiful  self-denying  gill,  who  volun- 
tarily gives  herself  to  the  service.  1902  W.  JAMES  Varieties 
Relig.  Exficr.  viii.  167  In  their  extreme  forms,  of  pure 
naturalism  and  pure  salvationism,  the  two  types  are  violently 
contrasted. 

Salvationist.  [-IST.]  A  member  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army. 

i88a  Standard  17  Jan.,  As  the  'Salvationists' started  on 
their 'triumphant  march1,.,  they  were  pelted  with  mud  and 
brickbats.  1892  (.iuaniian  13  Jan.  33/2  The  Eastbourne 
Salvationists  seem  to  believe  that  they  serve  their  cause  by 
making  Sunday  hideous. 

t  Salvative, ,a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  I>.  type*j<2/- 
vaftv-Ms,  f.  safotlre  to  save:  see  -IVK.]  ?  Healing; 
or  ?  preservative  'for  =  against). 

1653  R.  SANDKKS  Fhysiogn.  bj  b,  Archangel,  physiogno- 
mising  the  ringers,  is  salvative  for  the  fellon  breeding  on 
those  parts. 

tSalva'tor1.  Oh.  Also  5  -owr,  5-6  -our. 
[MK,  sa-'lvatott't;  ad.  late  L.  salvator-ent  (accus.), 
agent-n.  f.  salvarc  to  SAVE.  In  quot.  1707  a. 
salvator  ,nom.).]  One  who  saves  or  delivers; 
esp.  the  Saviour,  Christ. 

a  1400  Stations  of  Rome  298  (Vernon  MS.1  In  J>e  R  of  oner 
(>e  popes  se  A  saluatour  ber  may  (x>u  se  Neuer  I-peynted 
witn  nond  of  Mon.  c  1450  HOLLAND  H<nvlatw$  Our  Sal- 
\iatouris  sepultur.  1493  Fes  f  trail  (W.  de  W.  1515)  123  b, 
Though  eche  cf  these  were. .  helpers  :  and  in  maner  salva- 
tours  of  the  people.. but  there  was  never  none  that  was 
unyversall  savyoure.  .but our  lorde.  1500-20  DrxnAR  Poems 
xxix.  i  SanctSaluatoar  !  send  siluer  sorrow.  1560  Koi.i.AKn 
Crt.  f'etirts  in.  860  Our  Saluatour  to  fell  the  feyndis  feid 
Was  he  not  borne  of  the  hour  virginall?  1707  K.  WARD 
Hud.  Radii'.  II.  vn.  18  His  holy  Nose  b'ing  something 
Greater  Than  that  which  grac'd  our  late  Salvator  [/'.  e. 
William  I II]. 

t  Salvatoi*  -  :  sec  next. 


SALVATORY. 

Salvatory  (sa.-lvaiari' ,  sb.  Also  7-8  salva- 
tor(e.  [ad.  ined.L.  sa/rateri-iiin  place  of  preserva- 
tion (only  spec,  a  fishpond),  f.  sah'are  to  SAVE. 
Sense  I  is  due  to  association  with  SALVE  rf.1] 

+  1.  A  box  for  holding  ointment.   Obs. 

1549  Will  <y  T.  Laund  (Somerset  Ho.\  A  salvatory  of 
syluer.  1561  VICAHY  Will  in  Anal.  189  Sty  best  plaisttr 
box,  garnl-sshed  with  siluer,  my  salvitory  of  .sillier.  1612 
WOODALI.  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  16  The  Salvatorie  if  it 
contain  six  .several!  Unguents,  it  is  sufficient  for  any  present 
use.  1623  WEBSTER  Duchess  of  Jlalji  iv.  ii,  Thou  art  a 
box  of  worme-seede,  at  best,  but  a  saluatory  of  greene  mum- 
mey.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  438/1  The  Surgeons 
Salvator  or  Salvatory,  or  his  Box  of  Unguents,  .is  a  Itox 
with  a  Lid  made  generally  of  Latin  or  Tin.  1706  Pnn.Lirs 
(ed.  Kersey),  Sah'fitory,  a  Surgeon's  Box,  with  Partitions, 
to  hold  several  sorts  of  Salves,  Ointments,  and  Balsams. 
1715  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5370/4  A  Salvatore  furnished  with 
Balsam. 

2.  gen.  A  repository  for  safe  storage,     rare. 

it  1677  HALE  I'l-im.  Grig.  Man.  II.  iv.  156  When  I  consider 
..the  admirable  powers  of  Sensation,  of  Phantasie,  of 
Memory,  in  what  Salvatories  or  Repositories  the  Species  of 
things  past  are  conserved.  1863  JIAN  INGELOW  I'ocms  98 
(./  Dcaii  \'t?ar)  'All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory' 
[see  Isa.  xiv.  18] ;  Cased  in  cedar,  and  shut  in  a  sacred  gloom  ; 
..Silent  they  rest,  in  solemn  salvatory. 

Salvatory  (sie-lvalori  ,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  *W- 
viiteri-us  :  see  prec.J  Saving,  imparting  safety  or 
salvation  (lo). 

1830  Frascrs  Mag.  I.  525  Such  and  such  redeeming  points 
. .  these  salvatory  accidents,  1852  J  HKUAN  A  ntotnog.  I.  xvii. 
iji  To  aid  us  in  our  salvatory  endeavours  [vi/.  to  save  a 
convict  from  execution).  1865  CAKLVI.K  /•'»,•<«•.  (,'t.  xv.  xi. 
(1872)  VI.  74  Fine  feat,  salvatory  to  the  Cause  of  Liberty, 
and  destructive  of  French  influence.  1898  M.  MLKIKL 
Dow  IK  Crock  of  Bough  124  The  raw  young  thinker  who 
believes  in  the  salvatory  power  of  education. 

+  Salvatrice.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  safaa- 
trTc-em  vnom.  -trix  ,  (.  salvare  to  SAVE.] 

1.  A  female  saviour. 

1500-20  DUNUAR  Poems  Ixxxv.  67  [To  our  Lady]  Oratricc, 
mediatrice,  salvatrice. 

2.  Old  name  for  one  of  the  coats    lunicx,  of  the 
eye ;  in  full  lunifle salvatrice  ( =  L.  tunica salvatrix). 

1590  I'AKROL'GH  Jfet/t.  Physic  I.  xxx.  115961  50  Some.. 
ima^in  but  only  two  coates,  the  one  whereof  they  tearme 
Saluatrix,  because  it  saueth  and  keepeth  the  humors.  Ibid. 
xxxiv.  54  The  tunicle  saluatrice.  Ibid.  55  It  is  not  safe  to 
aduenture  to  cure  it  [the  'second  pannicle '],  when  by  con- 
tinuance of  time,  it  hath  vnited  it  selfe  with  the  saluatrice. 

Salve  (sav),  sii.1.  Forms:  1  salb,  salt',  sealf, 
sealfe,  2  sealfe,  3  (Orm.)  sallfe,  4  sealve,  (salft), 
4-5  salf,  save,  St.  sawve,  4-9  St.  saw,  5  salffe, 
6  saulve,  .$'<•.  saufe.  7  sawf,  3-  salve.  [OE. 
sealf  fern.  =  OS.  salta,  MLG.  salve  >  whence 
MSw.  saina,  S\v.  salfva,  Da.  salve'),  MDu.  salve, 
sa//(Dn.  salf),  OHG.  salpa,  salba  fern.,  salb,  sa/f 
neut.  (MHG.,  G.  ja/fe  fern.) :— OTeut.  *sallia  str. 
fern.  :— pre-Teut.  *so!fa,  cogn.  w.  Skr.  sarpls  clari- 
fied butter,  srpra  greasy,  and  Albanian  galpe  butter ; 
peril,  also  with  Gr.  uXirrj,  0X^15  oil-flask.] 

1.  A  healing  ointment  for  application  to  wounds 
or  sores.     See  also  KYESALVK,  LirsALVE. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  635  Malagtna.,  salb.  c  looo  Sax. 
I.eccliit,  I.  110  Senim  ba.s  ylcan  wyrte,  wyrc  to  salfe  {-•.>->: 
sealfe,  sealuej.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  xiv.  5  peos  sealf 
mihte  beo:i  ^eseald  to  brim  hund  penejum.  <  izoo  OR.MIN 
6477{'ebriddebattte3lgzfen n  himmWass an  fulldeore sallfe, 
..Myrra  bi  name  nemmnedd.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  370  Ure 
Louerdes  sonde  ^>et  brouhte  hire  salue  uorto  helen  hire  tittes. 
c  1315  SHOKEHAM  i.  18  And  for  be  goute  sealue  Me  makebe. 
<•"  '375  iV.  Leg,  Saints  xlvi.  (Auattace)  102  Bot  mekly  vald 
scho  wesch  bar  fet,  &  with  softe  sawis  bare,  saris  bet.  (1386 
CHALCER  Sjr.'s  T.  631  Now  kan  nat  Canacee  but  herbes 
delue  Out  of  the  ground  and  make  saues  [r.r.  salues]  newe. 
14..  Sir  Bents  605  (MS.  M.)  With  drinke  and  salffe  she 
helid  hym  softe.  1530  PALSGII.  729/1,  I  splelte  a  saulve 
abrode  upon  a  clothe,  je  plac<jiic.  1612  WOODALI.  Surg. 
Mtile  Wks.  (1653)  21  If  an  old  wife  had  openly  applied  her 
one  salve  for  all  sores.  1704  W.  KING  Orphctts  .y  Enrydici; 
152  She. .bade  him'noint  himself  with  salve  ;  Such  as  those 
hardy  people  use,  Who  walk  on  fire  without  their  shoes. 
1804  ABERNETHY  Sttrg.  Obs.  242  Linen  spread  over  with 
spermaceti  salve.  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad 
xiv, 'Twill  hurt,  but  here  are  salves  to  friend  you,  And  many 
a  balsam  grows  on  ground. 

b.  Formerly   often   (now  arch.~)   in  proverbial 
collocation  with  sore. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27397  Til  all  sares  sere  es  sett,  salues 
sere  to  be  wit  belt.  1399  GOWER  /'raise  of  I'eace  122  Ley 
to  this  olde  sor  a  newe  salve.  1575-85  Aup.  SANDYS  Serin. 
xxi.  363  Where  there  is  no  sore,  there  needes  no  salue.  1671 
MILTON  Samson  184  Or  if  better,  Counsel  or  Consolation  we 
may  bring.  Salve  to  thy  Sores.  1825  JAMIESON  s.v.  Saw,  Ye 
hae  a  saw  for  ilka  sair. 

c.  A  mixture,  usually  of  tar   and   grease,  for 
smearing  sheep. 

15*3  FnziiEKB.  IIusl.  f  44  To  make  brome  salue  [for 
sheep].  1837  YOUATT  SIoHiitain  Shcph.  Z[an.  31  The  scab 
— a  disease  which  the  common  salve,  made  of  tar  and  grease, 
seems  effectually  to  resist.  1844  STEPHENS  Kit.  J-'arin  III. 
1117  This  compound,  .forms  a  salve  for  100  sheep. 

fig.  1528  TINDALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  129!},  As  when  we 
sayc  of  a  wanton  childe,  this  shepe  hath  magottes  in  his 
tayle,  he  must  be  anoynted  with  byrchin  salve, which  speach 
I  borow  of  the  shephardes. 

2.  fig.  a.  A  remedy  (esp.  for  spiritual  disease, 
sorrow,  and  the  like).     Now  rare.     See  also  I  b. 

(-1200  On  Mm  13489  Jesumm  Mannkinne  sawle  sallfe... 
Himm  hafe  we  nu  fundenn.  c  1225  A  tier.  A'.  276  Prudes  salue 
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is  edmodnesse.  a  1250  Owl  <y  Night.  SSS  Ich  helpe  monne 
on  ei^er  lialuc,  Mi  mub  hauejj  tweire  kunne  salue.  £.'1320 
K.  URUNNE  Afcdit.  1133  punk  we  now  cure  sa[u]youre, 
J>at  salue  vs  haj)  brojt,  Oure  syke  soules  to  saue,  whan 
synne  ha^  hem  so^t.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xx.  370  Con- 
tricioun . .  pat  is  the  souereynest  salue  for  alkyu  synnes. 
c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Pr'inc.  1245,  I  am  so  drad  of 
monyes  scantnesse.  .Wisseth  me  how  to  gete  a  golden  salue. 
c  1430  in  Pol.  Rcl.  ff  L.  Poems  (1903)  203  And  to  my  soule 
goosteli  salue  bou  sende  !  1563  Homilies  n.  Repentance  n. 
(1859)541  That  they  may  receive  at  their  hand  the  comfortahle 
salve  of  God's  word.  1574  Satir.  Poems  Reform.  xHi.  766 
Schir,  }e  knaw,  This  rantie  will  be  ane  saw,  To  mak  the 
word  estemit  nioir  Nor  cuir  it  was  heirtofoir.  1577  H AN- 
SI KK  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  457  Wherefore  we  have  devised 
these  letters  as  a  salve  for  this  mischiefe.  c  1610  ROWLANDS 
Terrible  Bait.  8  Sinne  hath  no  satue  but  mercy. 

b.    esp.    Something    which    serves    to    soothe 
wounded  feelings  or  honour,  a  tender  conscience, etc. 

This  use  has  prob.  developed  from  a  misinterpretation  or 
punning  acceptation  of  phrases  containing  SALVE  j/'.4 

1736  Gcntl.  Mag.  VI.  669, 'i  This  however  was  no  Salve  fur 
the  tender  Consciences  of  the  Quakers.  1856  MEKIVALB 
Row.  Emp.  xli.  (1865)  V.  115  For  them  Horace  had  a  salve 
in  his  specious  disparagement  of  illustrious  parentage.  1865 
KINCSLKY  Jfercw.  iv,  Ranald  had  this  salve  for  his  con- 
science. 1874  L.  STETHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  ii.  54 
Let  us  hope  that  this  little  salve  to  self-esteem  never  lost  its 
efficacy. 

C.  slang.  See  quot,  and  cf.  LIPSALVE. 

1864  HOTTEN  Slang  Dicf.,  Sake,  praise,  flattery,  chaff. 

3.   Comb.)  as  salve-box. 

1663  Cow  LEV  Cutter  Column  St.  in.  i,  A  Sawf-box  for  a 
Wounded  Conscience, 

t  Salve,  sb2  Obs.  [a.  F.  salve  (i6th  c.),  ad. 
It.  salva  :  see  SALVO.  Cf.  G.  salve.]  A  SALVO 
or  discharge  of  fire-arms. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1151/1  At  whose  airmail 
there,  .they  sounded  their  trumpets,  &  with  a  thundering 
peale  of  grtat  ordinance  gaue  a  lowd  salue  vnto  tlie  JJritain-i. 
1587  SIR  R.  WILLIAMS  Let.  to  Leicester  29  June  (MS.  Cot- 
ton Galba  D  i.  146-7),  I  and  other  English  gcntilmen  will 
approch  theire  Boates  in  such  sorte  that  we  will  force  them 
to  giue  theire  salue  of  Artillerie  vppon  vs.  1604  E.  GRIM- 
STOSK  Hist.  Siege  Ostctid  182  They  made  a  Salue,  euery 
one  of  the  Muskeiiers  three  shot.  1635  UARRIKKK  J///.  Dis- 
dpi.  cxx.  (1643)  42_o  A  salve  is  when  2,  3,  or  more  rankes 
powre  out  all  their  shot  together  m  one  volly.  1637  K. 
.\Io\KO  K. \-ped.  n,  66  They  were  prepared  with  a  firme  reso- 
liition  to  receive  us  with  a  salve  of  Cannon  and  Muskets. 
1666  Lend.  Gas.  No.  47/2  In  which  state  they  entred  the 
City  of  Naples,  where  the.. Spanish  Garrison,  welcomed 
them  with  the  continued  thunder  of  the  Cannons  and  salves 
of  small  shot,  a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais  in.  xxxlv.  288 
The  Thundring  of  Nineteen  hundred  Canons  at  a  Salve. 

t  Salve,  s6.:>>  Obs.  [Origin  and  meaning  obscure : 
pei  h.  some  error.]  Some  kind  of  boat. 

1588  ARCHDEACON  tr.  True  Disc.  Army  A'.  Spain  36  There 
are  20.  Carauels  for  the  seruice  of  the  aboue  named  Annie, 
and  likewise  10  Salues  with  sixe  Oares  a  peece.  (Repro- 
duced by  Strype,  Tmdal  and  Hume.] 

t  Salve,  sb±  Obs.  [f.  SALVE  v£  Cf.  SALVO 
J/'.1]  a.  A  solution  of  a  difficulty;  also,  a  sophis- 
tical excuse  or  evasion,  b.  A  '  salvo  *  or  means 
of  'salving1  a  person's  honour,  etc. 

a  1628  F.  GREVIL  Sidtiey  (1652)  n  In  their  losse..  there  be 
buried  many  delicate  images,  and  differences  between  the 
reall  and  large  complexions  of  those  active  times,  and  the 
narrow  salves  of  this  effeminate  age.  1646  SIR  T.  HKOU  si; 
Psend.  Ep.  vn.  xiii.  366  While  we  referre  it  unto  the  Moone, 
we  give  some  satisfaction  for  the  Ocean,  but  no  general! 
salve  for  Creeks,  and  Seas  which  know  no  floud.  1651  N. 
BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n.  xliv.  114  The  worst  point  in  the 
case  was  that  the  Duke  was  a  Bastard,,  .nor  was  there  other 
salve  thereto  but  the  Norman  custom,  that  made  no  differ- 
ence. 1651  HOBBES  Lc^'iath.  i.  xi.  49  They  will  rather 
hazard  their  honour,  which  may  be  salved  with  an  excuse ;  ! 
than  their  lives,  for  which  no  salve  is  sufficient.  1657  Treat.  \ 
Conf.  Sin  vi.  109  A  discourse  not  capable  of  a  Roman  salve, 
but  needing  the  spunge  throughout,  with  a  delcatur.  1665 
GLANVILL  Dcf.  I 'an.  Dogw.  24  Whether  what  is  said  be  a 
clear  salve  or  a  shuffle. 

II  Salve  (sarlw"),  sb$     Also  6  salvy.     [L.  salve   \ 
1  hail ! ',  'good  morning*,  2nd  sing,  imper.  of  salvcre   i 
to  be  well  or  in  good  health.     Cf.   F.   safot*  in 
sense  2  (i4th  c.  in  Godefroy).] 

1.  The  utterance  of  the  word  salve  (see  above)  or 
Us  equivalent ;  a  greeting  or  salutation  on  meeting,    i 

1583  GREENK  Mautillia  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  22  After  he  had    .' 
curteously  giuen  her  the  Salue.     Ibid.  196  To  salute  thee 
with  a  Salue.    1588  —  Met  am.  ibid.  IX.  20  An  interchange 
of  salues  passed,  between  her  and  me.      1641  J.  JACKSON 
True  Kvang.  T.  in.  176  His  Salve,  or  Present,  when  he  came 
to  his  Disciples,  [was]  Peace  be  with  you.     1701  C.  WOL- 
LEY  Jrnl.  Nw  York  (1860)  56  But  the  amaze  soon  went  off    ; 
with  a  salve  tu  quoqne,  and  a  Bottle  of  Wine. 

2.  (More  fully  Salve  Retina.}  In  the  R.  C.Ch.,    : 
an  antiphon,  beginning  *  Salve, Regina',  now  recited 
after  the  Divine  Office  from  Trinity  Sunday  to  Ad- 
vent ;  also  sung  as  a  separate  office  or  *  devotion '. 
Also,  a  musical  setting  for  this. 

1428  /:.  E.  M'ills  (1882)  81  Also  to-fore  oure  ladi  in  Senct  | 
Marie  Chapell . .  i  Tapre  of  a  pounde,  to  brenne  euery  euen 
of  oure  lady,  and  )>»  day  as  atte  salue.  1486  Rec.  St.  Mary 
at  Hill  (1904)  5  That  he  be  euery  Day  in  the  same  Chirch 
after  evensong,  at  the  tyme  of  syngyng  of  Salue  Regina. 
1502  ARNOLDK  Chron.  fiSui  277  Item  we  fynde  that  for  de- 
faute  of  good  prouision  bothe  of  the  chirche  wardeyns  and 
also  of  the  mastirs  of  the  salue,  neither  the  priestisnor  clarkis 
that  ben  retayned  for  the  chirche  wil  nat  coin  to  our  lady 
masse  nor  salue.  1557-8  in  Swayne  Sarum  Church™.  Ace. 
(1896)  103  For  the  Syngyn  men  that  song'  at  Salvy.  c  1570 
Durham  Defios.  (Surtees)  149  He  dyd  dyvers  tymes  help  to  ; 
binge  ialvacs  at  mattyncs  and  even  bonge.  1789  DUKNEV 


SALVE. 

I    ///->/.  Mits.  III.  529  The  salt/iit  stabal  maters^  misererex^ 
\    and  salve  tvgiaas,  with  solo  airs.      1888  Century  Mag.  Aug. 

495/2   It  is  the  hour  of  the  Compline,  the  Salve,  and  the 

An  gel  us. 

b.  attrib.,  as  ^  Salve  time\    f  Salve-light,   a 
candle  lighted  during  the  singing  of  the  Salve. 

1439  E.  'E.  Wills  (1882)  114,  ij  Tapers  to  stonde  on  the 
Auter  of  our  lady..^er  to  be  lighte  and  brenne  at  Salue 
tyme.  1486  // "///  oftt*.  Cromwell  in  Misc.  Gen.  fy  Her,  Ser. 
in.  I.  95  To  the  lighting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
same  chapel,  called  Salvelight. 

Salve  f,sav,,  £-.'  Forms:  i  sealfian,  $0nnin 
sallfeun,  5  salf\e,  sauf,  save,  6  sawve,  (9  dial. 
sauve,  soave,  sove),  3-  salve.  [OK.  seatfian  = 
OFris.  sahia,  OS.  saffion,  MLG.  salven  (mod.LG. 
salven^  salf  en  \  Da.  salve  from  LG.},  MDu.  salven 
(Du.  zcUven\  OHG.  salbon  (MHG.  and  mod.G. 
salben},  Goth,  salbdn  :-OTeut.  *saftojant  f.  *$alba 
SALVE  sby\ 

1.  trans.  To  anoint  (a  wound,  wounded  part) 
with  salve  or  healing  unguent.  Obs.  or  arch. 

a  800  Erfurt  Gloss.  325  Delitmtns,  jisalbot.  c  1050  Vec. 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  406/13  Fotam^  sealfode.  a  1400-50  Alex- 
ander ^-$2  (Dubl.)  He  gart  seke  J»air  sarys  &  fr-aim  salue  with 
suurgers  noble.  1530  PALSGR.  697/2,  1  salve,  or  playster  a 
sore  bod  ye  with  stil'Vtt.jettrtf&ufrt,  1590  SI-ENSER  F.Q.  i. 
v.  17  Where  many  skilfull  leaches  him  abide  To  salve  his 
hurts,  that  yet  still  freshly  bled.  1650  S.  CLARKE  Eccl.Hist. 
>•  (1654)  38  Where  is  he  that  salved  and  cured  him  which 
was  wounded  by  the  Theives  ?  1658  A.  Fox  ll'iirtz*  Snrg. 
11.  xxvi.  176  There  are  some,  who  by  all  means  would  have 
Fractures  salved  and  annointed.  1822  SCOTT  A/get  viii, 
Marry,  her  husband  that  made  the  weapon  ipjght  have 
salved  the  wound.  1865  KINGS  LEY  Hcreiv.  xxiii,  Is  there 
a  wound  on  your  limbs,  which  my  hands  have  not  salved  ? 
f  b.  To  anoint  to  an  office.  Obs. 

c  xzoo  ORMIX  13243,  &  Crist  bitatne|>J>  uss  f?att  mann  patt 
smeredd  i.ss  &  sallfedd,  Nohht  Jmnh  nan  eorj>li3  smere,  ace 
all  purrh  Halij  Gastess  sallfe. 

c.  In  figurative  contexts,  where  the  language  is 
literal ;  esp.  in  phr.  1o  sah'e  a  sore,   f  Also  with  ///. 

c  1200  ORMIN  9427  Alls  itT  he  brohhte  Ijechedom  &  herrtess 
e3hesallfe,  To  sallfenn  &  to  clennsenn  firrst  pe  follkess 
lierrtess  e^he.  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  194  pe  gostliche  hurtes  ne 
bunched  nout  sore,  ne  ne  salue'5  ham  mid  schrifte.  a  1340 
HAMI-OLE  Psalter  xxvi.  15  J>ou  ert  god  my  hele  }>at  salues 
l>e  wounde  of  my  syn.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9193  There  is 
no  medcyn  on  mold,  saue  tlie  maiden  one,  |:at  my  sors  might 
salue,  ne  me  sound  make,  c  1430  LVDG.  Testament  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Sue.)  248  Sauf  al  my  soorys  that  they  nat 
cankryd  be  With  noon  old  rust  of  disesperaunce.  1576 
FLEMING  PanopL  Epist.  52  Al  which  sores  I  haue  salued 
vp  with  apt  plasters.  1604  CHI RCHYARD  (title)  A  blessed 
iJalme  to  search  and  salve  Sedition.  1623  T.  SCOT  Tongue- 
Combat  54  Matters. .did .. salve  vp  this  sore  from  further 
festring.  1873  HROUNING  RedCott.Nt.-cap-z^  Since  plain 
speech  salves  the  wound  it  seems  to  make. 

td.  intr.  To  smear  salve  upon  a  sore;  in  quot. 
jig*   Obs.  rare. 

1579  LODGE  Def.  Poetry  42  Hut  after  your  discrediting  of 
playmaking,you  salue  vppon  the  sore  somewhat. 

e,  trans.  To  smear  (sheep)  with  a  mixture  of 
tar  and  butter,  or  the  like.  Cf.  GREASE  v.  2. 

1523  FITZHERK.  Husb.  §  44  A  medicyne  to  salue  poore 
mennes  shepe,  that  thynke  terre  to  costely.  1544  Sit/'plic. 
Hen.  I  'III  (E.E.T.S.)  39  A  shepherde.  .which  nother  wolde 
nor  coulde  feade,  handle,  salue,  nor  ones  see  his  shepe  com- 
mytted  to  his  charge.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  YerksA.  II.  349 
To  siik-e  sheep,  to  dress  them  \\  ith  lar  and  grease.  1860 
KAV-SHUTTLEWORTH  Scarsdale  II.  79  He  would  linger  three 
or  four  days  to  help  to  'salve'  the  sheep. 

t  2,  In  extended  sense  :  To  heal  or  remedy  (a 
disease).  Chieflyyf^.,  to  heal  (sin,  sorrow,  etc.). 

1411  26  Pol.  Poems  x.  164  pe  holy  gost  saluej>  soule  syk- 
nesse.  1426  LVDG.  De  Gnil.  Pilgr.  7719  No  tryacle  may 
the  venym  saue.  c  1450  Cov.  Afyst.  xxvi.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  253 
Alle  your  langoris  salvyn  xal  he.  1579  TOMSON  Calrin's 
St-rm.  Tim.  320/1  We  are  not  wort  hie  that  God  should 
salve  our  sinnes  gently  and  with  a  fatherly  affection.  1581 
MARBIXK  tik.  of  Notes  187  liut  Christ  salueth  this  disease, 
for  he  fulfilled  the  lawe  for  vs.  1594  GREENE  &  LODGE 
Looking  Glasse  (1598)  D  3,  Content  thee  sweet,  lie  salue  thy 
sorrow  straight.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \\.  \.  i.  i.  (1651) 
220  They  can.. salve  gouts,  epilepsies  [etc.].  1624  QUAKLLS 
7<^Div.  Poems (171 7)  180  Why,  rather, didst  not  thou  remove 
my  sin,  And  salve  the  sorrows  that  1  raved  in? 

fb.  To  heal  (a  person)  ^"(sickness,  sin,  etc.). 
Occas.  found  coupled  with  sare  (see  quots.  1377,  c  1470). 
a  1225  St.  Marker.  22   Of  f>is  sunne  lauerd  loke  me  nu 

salue.  1x1240  i'reisun'm  Cott.Nom.2Q2  For  tosaluen  [Lamb. 
Horn.  187  sauuin]  seke  ine  sunnen.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
Yi.  xi.  212  Cryst  to  a  comune  woman  seyde.  .pat./W«  sna 
shulde  sauen  hirand  saluen  hir  of  alle  synnes.  Ibid.  xx.  303 
Go  salue  bo  J>at  syke  ben  andt>orwsynne  ywounded.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xx.  266  pe  sight  of  J>e  Hath  salued  vs  of  all 
oure  sore.  Ibid.  xxix.  263  He  salued  Jjame  of  sikenesse. 
c  1470  Gol.  fy  Gaw.  793  The  king..prayt  to  the  grete  God 
to  grant  him  his  grace,  Him  to  saue  and  to  salf.  a  1591 
H.  SMITH  Serin.  (1637)  599  His  stripes  are  plasters  to  salve 
me.  1596  SPENSER  /*'.  Q.  v.  v.  43  For,  seeking  thus  to  salve  the 
Amazon,  She  wounded  was  with  her  deceipts  owne  dart. 

fc.  To  soothe,  mitigate,  assuage  (an 'appetite'). 
1577  NOKTHBROOKE  Dicing  (.1843)  n  Neuer  endeauoring 

to  tame  and  salue  their  wilde  appetites. 

t3.  Jig.  To  heal,  remedy,  mend,  make  good,  make 

up,  smooth  over  (something  amiss,  a  troubled  state 

of  affairs,  a  defect,  offence,  disgrace,  dispute,  etc.). 

In  many  examples  not  distinguishable  from  SALVE  f.- 

1575  FESTON   Gold.  Kpist.  (1582)  246  They  seeke  not   to 

salue  what  is  amisse.    1579  E.  K.  Spenser 's  Sheph,  Cal.  Ej>. 

to  Harvey  P  i,  Which  default  whenas  some  endevoured  to 

salve  and  recure.     1587  GREKNK  Pcnelo/>cs   Web  J)j,  The 

lady  Darmeni^sa,. .  still  salued  her  want   with  labour  and 


SALVE. 

her  pouertle  with  patience.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.  21 
But  Ebranck  salved  both  their  infamies  With  noble  deedes. 
1610  HOLLAND  Cannicns  Brit.  i.  509  If  my  conjecture 
missed  the  truth,  the  confession  of  my  errour  may  salue 
it.  c  1622  FORD,  etc.  Witch.  Edmonton  \.  i,  To  salve  the 
infamy  Of  my  disgraced  house.  1692  LUTTRICLL  Brief  Re  I. 
(1857)  II-  341  Which,  'tis  thought,  will  salve  the  difference 
betwixt  the  two  houses  about  the  treason  bill.  1706  I'HILLITS 
(ed.  Kersey),  To  Salve  the  Matter^  to  make  up  a  Business, 
so  as  to  come  off  well.  1712  PKIDEAUX  Direct.  CJi. -war- 
dens (ed.  4)  63  His  Confirmation  salved  all  defects. 
•fb.  with  intensive  up.  Obs. 

1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  xiii.  (1596)  217  That 
steward,  whom  his  master  called  to  accompt,  reseruing  a 
good  portion  of  the  goods  to  his  owne  behoofe,  sained  vp 
all  his  reckonings,  and  got  his  quietus  est.  1612  T.  TAYLOR 
Comm.  Titus  iii.  2  (1619)  571  These  speaches  are  farre  off 
from  saluing  vp  the  matter.  1656  FINKTT  For.  Ambass, 
222  In  observation  of  which  direction  I  repaired  to  them, 
salved  up  all  as  dextrouslyas  I  could.  1668  H.  MORE  Div. 
Dial.  I.  11.230  There  will  be  a  ®t6?  OTTO  fiifxai'ifc,  Christ 
coming  in  the  Clouds,  that  shall  salve  up  all. 
4.  fig.  (From  sense  i,  after  phrases  containing 
SALVE  z;.2)  To  soothe,  '  lay  flattering  unction  to  ' 
(irritated  feeling, '  wounded  pride',  an  uneasy  con- 
science, etc.).  Also  to  salve  over. 

1823  LAMB  Unitarian  Protests,  So  long  as  you  Uni- 
tarians could  salve  your  consciences  with  the  equii'oquc. 
1831  CAMPBELL  Power  of  Russia  70  Rome  could  impart 
what  Russia  never  can— Proud  civic  right  to  salve  submis- 
sion's shame.  1850  EClMGBLKY  Alt.  Locke  xiv,  I  salved 
over  that  feeling,  being  desirous  to  see  everything  in  the 
brightest  light.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEKS  Sponges  Sp.  Tour  xii, 
At  nriit  Chousam  would  hear  of  nothing  but  'l-a-w '. 
Bullfrog's  wounded  honour  could  only  be  salved  that  way. 
Ibid,  xxv,  Jack  salved  his  conscience  over  with  the  old  plea 
of  duty.  1864  TREVEI.VAM  Conipet.  IValtalt  (1866)  144  Or 
any  of  the  other  benefits  by  which  we  seek  to  compensate 
the  natives.. and  .salve  our  own  consciences.  1874  SYMONDS 
Sk.  Italy  ifr  Greece  (1838)  I.  xv.  343  A  supreme  satisfaction 
— salving  over  many  wounds  of  vanity.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH 
Carthage  373  In  the  endeavour  to  salve  their  wounded 
pride. 

b.   To  salve  over  \  to  talk  over  or  persuade  by 
smooth  speech,  colloq. 

1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  C  hangings  I.  XL  157  'Lady  Augusta 
and  Dr.  Burrows  are  great  friends,  you  know ';  and  we  hear 
that  they  have  been  salvingover  Pye — ' '  Gently,  Tom  ! '  put 
in  Mr.  Channing.  'Talking  over  Pye,  then,'  corrected  Tom. 
t  Salve,  v*  Obs.  [app.  ad.  L.  satvare  to  SAVE. 
In  the  astronomical  sense  i,  the  L.  form  was  prob.  adopted 
because  the  vernacular  fiHWOtd  not  sufficiently  indicate  the 
technical  import  of  the  word.  In  this  use  the  word  became 
virtually  equivalent  to  '  solve  ', '  explain ',  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  sense  2  (though  in  our  quots.  appearing  earlier) 
arose  as  a  generalized  application  of  this  notion.  The  re- 
maining uses  were  no  doubt  suggested  by  mod.  Latin  phrases 
like  salvo  jure  i  salvo  honore^  etc. ;  see  SALVO  sb^\ 

1.  Astr.  To  SAVE  (the  appearances,  the  pheno- 
mena} ^  i.e.  to  frame  a  hypothesis  which  will  ac- 
count for  all  the  observed  facts  of  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  heavenly  hodies.     Hence  gen.,  to 
account  for,  explain  by  hypothesis.     (Cf.  SOLVE 
v.t  used  in  the  same  phrases.) 

1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  I.  vi.  (1635)  140  To  salue 
this  Apparence,  Ptolomy  inuented  a  slow  motion  of  the 
Starry  Heauen.  1627  HAKKWILL  Aj>ol.  n.  iv.  §4.  95  Who 
to  salue  these  different  observations  invented  a  new  Hypo- 
tlu'sis,  which  yet  was  not  received  by  Astronomers  of  after 
times.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  Af.  vi.  §2  (1643)  207  Serving  to  no 
other  purpose  but  to  salve  the  annuall  motion  of  the  earth. 
1646  [see  PHENOMENON  i  c].  1656  tr.  Hobbes'  Eleni.  Philos. 
iv.  xxvi.  320  That  circular  motion  (which  is  commonly  attri- 
buted to  them)  about  a  fixed  Axis,..U  insufficient  to  salve 
their  Appearances.  i66a  UOVLE  Def.  Doctr.  Spring  of  Air 
n.  v.  57  To  salve  the  Phenomena  of  the  Torricellian  Experi- 
ment. i66a  STILLINGFU  Orig.  Sac>.  in.  L  §  18  Such  perplex- 
ities must  needs  arise,  when  men  will  undertake  to  salve 
the  inward  operations  of  the  soul  by  meer  motion.  1672  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Let.  Friend  §  8  A  remarkable  coincidence, 
which  tho  Astrology  hath  taken  witty  pains  to  salve,  yet 
hath  it  been  very  wary  in  making  predictions  of  it.  1691 
T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  xxix,  In  venters,  whose  dis- 
coveries have  only  salved  the  Phoenomena. 

2.  To  clear  up,  explain,  account  for  (a  difficulty, 
point  in  dispute,   etc.) ;    to   overcome    (a  doubt, 
objection);  to  harmonizeor  reconcile  (a  discrepancy). 

1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  xv.  (1633)  48  Here  Cambrensis 
i<>  -live  the  contradiction,  thinketh  [etc.  \.  1594  PLAT  Jewell' 
ho.  in.  80  If  the  first  doubt  maybe  salued.  1614  RALRIGH 
Hist.  World  ii.  (1634)  475  So,  by  making  the  seventeenth 
yeare  of  Jeroboam  to  be  newly  begun,  all  may  be  salved.  1620 
SANDERSON  Serin,  ad  Pop,  ii.  (1689)  172  As  for  those  phrases 
then  of  Repenting,  Grieving*  &c.,  which  are  spoken  uf  God 
in  the  Scriptures ;  that  (rvy«aTaj3a<ri?,  whereof  St.  Chrysostom 
so  often  speaketh,  salveth  them.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  viii. 
Wks.  1851  IV.  So  What  may  we  do  then  to  salve  this  seem- 
ing inconsistence  1  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  \.  v.  §  20  To  salve 
all,  some  have  found  out  another  Patrick,  called  Seniour,  or 
Sen  Patrick.  1676  W.  HUBBARD  Happiness  of  People  3  The 
reason  given  by  some  Interpreters  seems  not  sufficient  to 
salve  the  Knot,  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  \.  iii.  82 
And  this  does  salve  two  Objections  at  once.  1686  R.  DUN- 
NING Overseer  of  Poor  n  This  Exception  may  be  thus 
salved.  1722  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  (1724)  199  The 
objection  before  us,  tho  we  could  not  salve  the  difficulties 
in  it,.. yet  ought  to  be  no  prejudice  against  the  belief  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  1744  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  VIII. 
I  conceive,  this  will  not  salve  the  matter  at  all. 
b.  To  explain  away,  excuse  by  a  '  salvo*. 

1628  PRYNNE  Ccns.  Cozens  73  What  answer  can  you  make 
to  mittigatc  or  salue  this  bloody  and  sonle-slaying  sinne  ? 
1640  HP.  HALL  Kpisc.  n.  §  20.  202  He  flew  out  into  some    { 
expressions  indeed,  but  yet  such  as  in  other  places  he  doth    \ 
either  salve  or  contradict. 
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3.  To  render  tenable,  obviate  the  objections  to 
(an  opinion) ;    to  vindicate  from  incredibility  (an 

[    alleged  fact). 

1596  BKLL  Sitrv.  Popery  in.  ix.  397  To  salue  their  beg- 

I  gerly  doctrine.  1635  JACKSON  Creed  vm.  xviii.  §  2  Such., 
labour  to  salve  the  truth  of  the  Propheticall  prediction. 
1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  iii.  19  But  the  soul  sub.si*tiii£, 
other  matter  clothed  with  due  accidents,  may  salve  the  in- 
dividuality. 1659  PKAKSON  Creed  (1839)  88  There  was  no  way 
to  salve  the  eternity  or  antiquity  of  the  World  ..but  by  sup- 
posing innumerable  deluges  and  deflagrations.  1701  NOKRJS 
Ideal  World  \.  v.  298  As  the  esse  reale  salves  the  infinity, 

!     so  the  esse  form  ale  does  equally  secure  the  ideality.     1720 

,  WATERLAND  F.ight  Serin.  116  To  salve  their  Hypothesis, 
They  make  bold  with  the.. Construction  of  the  Words. 

4.  To  preserve  or  maintain  unhurt  (one's  honour, 
I    credit,  reputation,  etc.).     Hence,   to  preserve   the 
'    credit  of,  make  good  (one's  oath,  etc.). 

In  the  later  examples  prob.  apprehended  by  the  writers  as 
a  figurative  use  of  SALVE  r'.1 :  see  SALVE  ?'.1  4. 

1596  Si'ENSKK  F.  Q.  iv.  iv.  27  To  salve  his  name  And  pur- 
chase honour  to  his  friends  behalve.    1605  1J.  JOSSON  Volfone 
\    iv.  ii,  I  devised  a  formal  tale  That  salv'd  your  reputation. 
|     1628  HOBBES  tr.  Thncyd.  i.  (1629)  65  uiarg.,  The  Oracles 
I    were  alwayes  obscure,  that  evasion  might  be  found  to  salue 
j     their  credit.    1636  MASSINGER .&»£/»/ Z.0EVTV.  i,  My  onely 
Child  Being  provided  for,  her  honor  salv'd  too.     1657  W. 
|     MORICE  Cecna  quasi  Kotn/  Pref.  9  The  gentleman  hath  in 
j    one  respect  salved  the  honor  of  his  judgement.    1689  EVELYN 
i     Diary  15  Jan..  They  were  all  for  a  Regency,  thereby  to 
salve  their  oatlies.     1697  T.  SMITH  Voy,  Constantinople  in 
Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  III.  7  The  Seamen,  to  salve  their  Credit, 
;     and  to  excuse  their  Error, .  .pretended  that  we  were  set  in 
by  a  strong  Current.     1698  FRYER  Ace.  F,.  India  <y  /*.  262 
He  was  forced  to  make  use  of  an  Equivocation  to  salve  his 
Oath.     ^1711   KES  Christophil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  433  His 
,     Truth  in  Threats  to  punish  Guilt,  Was  salv'd  in   Blood  of 
Jesus  spilt.      1803   MALTHUS  Fopul.  iv.  vii.  (1806)  II.  402 
Those  who  believe  that  the  character  of  a  woman  is  salved 
,     by  such  a  forced   engagement.      1814  SOUTHEY  RoderLk 
xxii.  133  An  afterthought  to  salve  decorum. 
b.  rtfl.  To  save  one's  credit. 

1657  W.  MOKICE  Catta ouasi Kotv$  xii.  156  Unless  perhaps 
they  can  think  to  salve  themselves  by  saying  [etc.], 

C.  \\  ith  from  :  To  clear  from  a  charge  or  im- 
putation of. 

1685  DKYUEN  Thren.  August.  243  Charles  left  behind  no 
harsh  decree  For  schoolmen  with  laborious  art  To  salve  from 
cruelty. 

d.  To  save  the  credit  of  (an  author). 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  ii.  182  In  these  con- 
siderations  must  Aristotle  be  salved,  when  bee  afilrmeth  the 
heart  of  man  is  placed  in  the  left  side. 

Salve  (ssclv),  z/.s  [Back-formation  from  SALV- 
AGE.] trans.  To  save  (a  ship,  its  cargo)  from  loss 
at  sea  ;  to  save  (property)  from  destruction  by  fire; 
to  make  salvage  of. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Salve,  to  save  or  preserve: 
as  To  Salve  a  Ship  or  the  Goods  of  it.  1715  Loud.  Gaz, 
No.  5330/3  Clarets  and  White  Wines  salved.. out  of  two 
Dutch  Ships  lost  in  January.  1796  J.  TROUTBECK  Scilly 
/si.  229  Part  of  her  cargo  was  driven  on  shore,  and.  .con- 
sisted of  wine  and  oil.  After  it  was  salved,  some  of  the  in- 
habitants insisted  on  one  half  in  kind.  1888  in  Pall  MallG. 
i  June  io'2  In  1886  this  gun  was  salved,  having  lain  nearly 
100  years  below  the  sea.  1901  Scotsman  11  Mar.  8/7  The 
Steamer.,  has  stranded  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour: 
means  are  being  taken  to  lighten  and  salve  her. 

absol.  1885  Daily  Tel.  21  Dec.  (Cassell),  Crews  of  twenty 
boats  scattered  all  over  the  islands  are  salving  as  quickly 
as  they  can. 

Hence  Salved ppl.a.,  Salving  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 
1869  Pall  .M. ill  G.  4  Oct.  7/2  The  wreck  lying  in  a  favour- 
able position  for  salving  operations.  1884  SIR  N.  Lixm-i-.v 
in  Law  Rep.  9  Probate  Div.  203  The  salving  vessel  is  often 
herself  exposed  to  imminent  peril.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  8  Feb. 
8/3  The  value  of  the  salved  vessel  was^225,ooo.  1899  F.  T. 
BULLEN  Log  Sca--ivaif\\-$  The  small  craft  which  clung  to 
our  side  receiving  the  salved  cargo. 

Salve,  obs.  form  of  SAFE,  SAVE. 

t  Salvedi'Ction.  Obs.-°  [f.  L.  salvS  hail, 
imp.  of  salvcre  to  be  well,  after  VALEDICTION.] 
Salutation  on  meeting. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  237  Sak-ediction,  accost,  greet, 
hail.  1674  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  Satotdictiont  a  greeting 
or  bidding  God  save. 

t  Salvee.  Obs.  [Precise  formation  uncertain  : 
ct".  SALVE  $b$\  A  SALVO  (of  fire-arms). 

1631  S-vcd.  Intelligencer  \\,  169  Teaching  them  especially 
how  to  give  a  Charge  or  Salvee;  seme  upon  their  knees, 
others  behind  them  stooping  forward;  and  the  hindmost 
ranke  standing  upright,  and  all  to  give  fire  at  once.  ci6si 
C;.  GORDON  Contin.  Hist.  Earls  Sutherld.  (1813)  526  At  the 
first  incounter  they  gave  the  Lord  Gordon  a  salvee  of  shot 
from  the  folds,  where  he  was  slayn,  with  dyvers  others, 

Salvelin,  -ine  (sse-lv/lin),  a.  Ichth.  [ad. 
mod.L.  salvelinns  sb.  (Linnseus),  specific  name 
of  the  char,  prob.  ad.  Ger.  salbling  (in  I7th  c.  sal- 
vetiti,  \Villughby  Hist.  Pise.  195):  see  SAIBLING.] 
Belonging  to  the  species  .now  usually  regarded  as 
a  sub-genus  or  genus)  Salmo  salvelimts,  the  char. 

1804  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  V.  i.  59  [heading  of  page]  Salvelin 
Trout.  1891  Century  Diet.*  Salveline. 

Salvenap,  variant  form  of  SANAP. 

tSa'lver1.  Obs.  rare.  Alsosalvour.  [f.  SALVE 
v.  +  -EH1.]  One  who  salves  or  heals;  applied  to 
Christ  or  the  Virgin  Mary. 

14..    Ttindale's  I'is.  (1843)  146  Heyle  tho  saluer  of  our 
solace,   c  1430  Hymns  I'irg.  (1867)  4  Heil  corneli  queene,. .     ! 
Heil  be  saluour  of  al  sore  !    £1440  York  Myst.  xxv.  507    ' 
Hayll !  saluer  of  our  sores  sere,    a  1500-34  Cm-entry  Corpus    • 


SALVING. 

Chr.  Plays.  Weavers  956  Rut  I  troo  amonst  vs  he  [Christ] 
be  sent  To  be  the  saluer  of  owre  sore. 

Salver-  (sarlvai).  Also  7  salvor.  [Formed 
(with  suffix  -cr  after  platter  or  some  other  word  of 

i    like  meaning)  on  F.  satve(l666  in  Hatz.-l)arm.),a 

I    tray  used  for  presenting  certain  objects  to  the  king, 
ad.    Sp.   salva  (=  Pg.  satva],  primarily  (a  fore- 
tasting, as  to  a  prince'  (Minsheu  1617),  the  'as- 
saying' of  food  or  drink  (=  CKKDENCE  sb.  6),  and 
hence  a  tray  or  salver  on  which  the  cup  was  placed 
when  the  tasting  had  shown  that  its  contents  were 
free   from    danger   (cf.  CREDENCE  sb.   7),   f.   salro 
SAFE  a.  or  salvar  to  save,  render  safe,  to  '  assay  ' 
food  or  drink.    Cf.  the  synon.  SERVER  (late  1 7th  c.\ 
Minsheu  1617  explains  Sp.  sa/ra  as  '  the  lid  of  the  cup,  in 
which  it  is  customary  to  taste  the  drink  before  presenting  it 
to  a  prince  ',  but  thi.s  is  perh.  a  misunderstanding.] 
A  tray,  used  for  handing  refreshments  or  for  pre- 
senting letters,  visiting-cards,  etc. 
For  the  earlier  sense,  see  quot.  1661. 

1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Salver  (from  salro,  to  save) 
Is  a  new  fashioned  peece  of  wrought  plate,  broad  and  flat, 
with  a  foot  underneath,  and  is  u^ed  in  Diving  Jieer,  or  other 
liquid  thing,  to  save  the  Carpit  or  Cloathes  from  drops. 
1685  in  Swayne  SantmChitrchw.  Ace.  (1896)  242  Presented 
for  the  use  of  tills  Ch.  one  Silver  Salver.  1685  Lend.  (,'<i:. 
No.  2068/4,  3  Silver  Porringers,  3  Salvors  one  of  them  deep, 
two  Hat.  1687  A.  LOVKLL  tr.  Tlitn-cnot's  Trav.  \.  160  The».e 
Dishes  have  feet  like  our  Salvers,  but  almost  half  a  Foot 
high.  1701  FAKQUHAK  Sir  //.  ll'ildair  u.  i,  Where  are  my 
new  japan  salvers?  1729  SWIFT  Direct.  Serv.  i.  Wk^.  17^1 
XIV.  19  Gather  the  Droppings  and  Leavings,  out  of  the 
several  Cups  and  Glasses  and  Salvers,  into  one.  1731  POH: 
F.p.  Burlington  159  IJetween  each  Act  the  trembling  salvers 
ring,  From  soup  to  sweet  wine,  and  God  bless  the  King. 
1745  /'f  I-'oc's  J!ng.  Tradesman  xxii.  (1841)  I.  207  Six  lint 
large  silver  salvers  to  serve  sweetmeats.  1759  Conipl.  Lctt.- 
ivriter  (ed.  6)  229  The  company  treated  ..  \\itli  morning 

i  salvers  of  champaigne.  1818  SCOTT  lirt.  Midi,  xl,  Nor 
would  he  permit  her  to  break  off  afragnu  nt,  and  lay  the  rest 

I  on  the  salver.  1843  MRS.  KIRKLAND  J-orcst  Life  I.  238 
G_reat  trays  of  tea  and  coffee  and  bounteous  salvers  of  cake, 

I    biscuits  [etc.].  1866  MRS.  GASKKLL  Wives  -V  Dau.  xv,  Always 

'  brings  in  a  letter  on  a  salver.  1874  WHYTE  MKI.VILI.K 
Uncle  John  xiv.  II.  96  A  ubiquitous  mess- waiter,  .presently 
appeared  with  the  visitor's  card  on  a  salver.  1888  .M, 

i    KOHKRTSON  Lombard  St.  Myst.  iv,  On  the  silver  salver  en- 

,     ridiing  the  hall-table. 

fb.  ?A  dish  on  which  a  jelly  or  the  like  is 
served  up  for  the  table. 

1747-06  MRS.  GLASSK  Cookery  xxi.  332  If  you  want  it  for 
the  middle,  turn  it  out  upon  a  salver.  1769  MRS.  KAKFAI.H 
Kng,  Honsekpr.  (1778)  187  When  you  turn  them  [the  jellies) 
out,  dip  your  bason  in  warm  water, .  .then  turn  your  dish  or 
salver  upon  the  top  of  your  bason,  and  turn  your  bason  up- 
side down. 

C.  Comb.  Salver-shaped  a.  (/?<?/.)   =HYPOCR.\- 

TEUIFOBM. 

1760  J.  LKF,  hit  rod.  Bot.  i.  iii.  (1776)  7  Hypocrateriform, 
Salver-shaped.  1776-96  WITHHKING  Brit,  Plants  (ed.  3)  II. 
218  Vinca. ..  liloss.  salver-shaped.  1849  BALFOUR  Jtfart.  Bot. 
§  380  Hypocrateriform  or  salver-shaped  [corolla],  when  there 
is  a  straight  tube  surmounted  by  a  flat  spreading  limb,  as  in 
Primula.  1877  84  F.  K.  HUI.MK  U'ild l-'l.  p.  x,  Larger  Peri- 
winkle.— Corolla  salver- shaped. 

Salver,  obs.  form  of  SALVOR. 
Salverform(s^'lv3J|f(?jm),(7.  Bot.  [f.SALVER- 

+  -FOKM.]     =  IlYPOt'RATERIFORM.    (Cf.  SALVER2  C.' 
1821  W.  P.  C.   KARTON  Flora  N.  Amer.  I.  37  Corolla 
salverform.    1880  [see  HVPOCRATKRIMORPHOUS]. 

Salvetee,  -ie,  obs.  forms  of  SAFETY. 

H  Salvia  (sre'lvia).  Bot.  and  Gardening.  [I,. 
salvia  SAGE.T/U]  A  large  genus  (Tournefort  1700) 
of  Labiates,  including  the  common  sage ;  a  plant  of 
this  genus  (in  popular  use,  chiefly  applied  to  the 
ornamental  varieties). 

1844  LADY  G.  FULLERTON  Ellen  Middleton  (1854!  II.  xiv. 
149  Some  sprigs  of  the  deep  red  salvia  were  fastened  in  her 
hair.  1873  OuiDA*/felVWV/IH.  43  There  were  great  bands 
of  scarlet  salvia  blossoming.  1884  ROE  Nat,  Ser.  Story  ix, 
The  flower  beds  flamed  with  geraniums  and  salvias.  1900 
MRS.  DRVEREUX  \r\  Academy  ^  Feb.  104/1  Terraces  radiant 
with  red  salvia,  and  golden  with  orange  trees. 

tSalvi'fic,^.  Obs.  rare,  [ad.lateL.Mfrg&-fa 

saving,  f.  salv-us :  see  SAFE  a.  and  -Fie.]  Tending 
to  save,  causing  salvation. 

1591  R.  BRUCE  Serm.  v.  M  2  b,  The  mair  that  this  Countrie 
is  watered  by  that  saluifik  and  heauenlie  dewe.  ,/ 1660 
HAMMOND  OH  Hcbr.  xiii.  15  The  sacrifice  of  salvifick  praise. 
1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Lond.  65  There  is  most  use  for 
them,  when  their  presence  is  salvifique  and  repulsive,  a  1711 
KEN  Christophil  Pod.  Wks.  1721  I.  511  To  Souls  born  blind, 
their  cheerful  Sight,  The  Radiance  of  Salvifick  Light. 

t  Salvrflcal,  a.  Obs.     [See  -Al,.]   =prec. 

1581  STUBBES  Tivo  \Vnnderf.  Exatnp.  in  ShaJes,  Soc. 
Papers  (1849)  IV.  85  Or  els  we  neuer  can  be  saued  by  Jesus 
Christ  his  death,  A  sacrifice  saluificall  to  them  that  Hue  by 
faithe.  1637  HP.  REYNOLDS  Sernt.  yufy  izt/i  (1658)  39  The 
Foundation  of  Salvation,  whatsoever  things  are  simply  and 
absolutely  necessary  lo  the  spirituall,  vitall,  and  salvificall 
state  of  a  Christian.  1641  J.  JACKSON  Bk.  Conscience  58 
That  faith  is. .no  true,  justifying,  salvificall  faith.  1654 
VILVAIN  Theol.  Treat.  Ep.  Ded.  i  Such  [things]  as  concern 
our  Souls  salubrity  or  salvifical  felicity.  1678  T.  JONES 
Heart  <V  Right  Sai>.  586  He  is  of  this  salvifical  church. 

Hence  t  Salvi'flcally  adv. 

1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  n.  §  n  There  is  but  One 
Who  died  salvifically  for  us. 

Salving (sa-vin), vbL  sb^  [f. SALVED.!  +  -ING1.] 
The  action  of  anointing  with  salve  (lit.  ™*  ^"^ 


SALVING. 

healing  as  if  with  salve,  soothing.     fAlso  semi- 
concr.,  a  healing  application. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  29020  Saluing  bat  es  for  be  fot  es  noght 
for  mans  heued  hole,  c  1440  1  >  k  Myst.  x.  334  Harke 
sone  !  sum  saluyng  of  our  sare.  1584  Mirr.  Hag.  24  For  the 
saluynge  of  which,  and  all  other  1  nfirmyties,  of  the  common- 
wealth, her  Godly  wisdome.  .established  many  Medicmable 


1805  R.W.  DICKSON  Pract.Agric. 'l 1. 1154  On  the  approach 


sugar  and  water  '.  1887  Athenxum  3  Dec.  745/1  There  is 
no  commonplace  salving  of  her  wounds  by  the  provision  of 
an  earl  or  a  viscount  in  the  third  volume. 

t  Sa-lving,  vtl.  sb?  Obs.  [f.  SALVE  z-.-  + 
-IN(J  1.1  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1575  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  369 
Therw"  a  salving  alhvaies  of  y*  libertie  of  >••  Ciltie.  1590 
SPENSER  f.  Q.  n.l.  20  Now  therefore,  Lady,  rise  out  of  your 
paine,  And  see  the  salving  of  your  blotted  name.  1656  tr. 
Hol'tts'  Klein.  Philos.  (1839)  447  l;ut  how  little  soever  some 
bodies  may  be,  yet  I  will  not  suppose  their  quantity  to  be 
less  than  is  requisite  for  the  salving  of  the  phenomena.  1678 
CL-DWORril  Intcll.  Syst.  Pref.  6  Epicurus,  .did  by  violence 
introduce  Liberty  of  Will,  into  his  Hypothesis  ;  for  the 
Salving  whereof,  he  ridiculously  devized,  ihat  his  Inird 
Motion  of  Atoms. 

Salving  (sa-ving),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SALVE  ».»  + 
-ixi;  -.]  Healing  as  with  salve,  soothing. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarhsa  (iSri)  III.  xli.  242  This  was 
uh.it  I  retnrneJ,  with  warmth,  and  with  a  salving  art,  too. 

II  Salvinia  ^sa-'.vi-ma).  [mod.L.,  named  bv 
Micheli  in  1729  after  Antonio  Maria  Salvini 
('653-1729),  a  (jfeek  scholar  of  Florence.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  N.O.  Salziniacex  of  small 
cryptogamotis  plants  ;  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

1887  Athenxum  7  May  610/3  The  ferns  with  the  salvinias 
and  marsilias  are  united  into  one  group. 

Hence  Salvinia'ceous  a.,  pertaining  to  the  N.O. 
Salviniacem. 


Sal  viol  (sae-lvicl).  Chan.  [i.  L.  saki-a  SAGE 
i/;.1  -t-  -OL.]  A  liquid  body  present  in  oil  of  sage. 

1877  Mum  &  SUGIURA  in  Land.,  etc.  Philos.  blag,  yh 
Ser.  IV.  345  For  this  liquid,  which  represents  the  oxidized 
liquid  constituent  of  sage-oil,  we  propose  the  name  of  salviol. 

Salvo  (sce-lvo),  sd.l  [a.  L.  salvo,  abl.  neut. 
siny.  of  sah'its  uninjured,  intact,  SAFE  a.,  as  occur- 

.        a      .  .  !•>  ,        .  ._./._•  J-- 


right  of  (some  specified  person).] 

1.  A  saving  clause  ;    a  provision  that  a  certain 
engagement  or   ordinance   shall   not   be   binding 
where  it  would  interfere  with  a  specified  right  or 
obligation ;    a    reservation.      Const,   of,    f  to    (a 
right,  etc.). 

1642  tr.  Perkins  Prof.  Ilk.  x.  §  650  (1657)  241  In  this  case, 
this  Salvo  shall  make  the  Donee  to  hold  of  the  Donor  by 
Knights  service.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  I.  xh. 
(1739)  68  In  case  any  one  died  intestate,  the  Children  should 
equally  divide  the  Goods;  which  I  take  to  be  understood 
with  a  salvo  of  the  Wife's  Dower  or  Portion.  1648  F.ikon^  lias. 
xiv.  114  They  admit  anie  man's  senses  of  it,  though  divers, 
or  contrarie  ;  with  anie  salvo's,  cautions  and  reservations. 
1655  Clarke  Papers  (Camden)  III.  22  If _they  could  propose 
any  expedient  with  a  salvo  to  the  security  of  that  Nation, 
hee  was  willinge  to  answer  their  desires  therein.  _  1667 
WATERHOUSE  Fire  Land.  172  Neither  let  the  condition  of 
liooks-.and  Records  burnt  or  lost,  be  unprovided  for  by 
some  Good  and  Grave  Salvo,  pleadable_for  the  Loosers  In- 
dempnitie.  1716  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  53  f  7  However 
anyone  may  concur, ..it  is  still.. with  a  Salvo  to  his  own 
private  Judgment.  1754  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1761)  I.  viii. 
176  In  these  words  was  virtually  implied  a  salvo  for  the 
rights  of  their  order.  1819  J.  MILNER  End  Relig.  Controv. 
led.  2)  100  Judges  have  even  refused  to  admit  the  follow- 
ing Salvo  in  addition  to  the  Subscription.  1826  C.  BUTLER 
Life  Grotins  vi.  105  With  an  express  salvo  of  their  right  to 
liberty  of  conscience.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  532 
He.. wished  to  find  out  some  salvo  which  might  sooth  his 
conscience.  1863  BUSHNELL  I'icar.  Sacr.  (1868)  109  A  quali- 
fication, or  salvo,  that  very  nearly  unchristianizes  Chris- 
tianity itself.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xiv.  155  It 
contained  a  salvo  of  the  rights  of  the  nation. 

tb.  Reservation  of  a  point  in  dispute.   Obs. 

a  1644  LAUD  Troitlt.  ty  Trial  (1693)  274  Here  I  desired  a 
Salvo,  till  I  mi.;ht  bring  Arch-Bishop  Parker's  Book,  to 
shew  his  Judgment  in  this  Point. 

2.  In  unfavourable  sense :    A  dishonest   mental 
reservation  ;    a  quibbling  evasion  ;   a  consciously 
bad  excuse. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  166  Within  Spahawn 
I  found  that  Column  or  Pillar  of  Heads  of  Men  and  Beasts 
which  was  erected  as  a  Salvo  and  expiation  of  the  King's 
Oath.  1677  GILPIN  Deinonol.  (1867)  78  Some  pitiful  salvo 
or  silly  evasion  to  blind  the  eyes.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  xiv. 
479  This  looks  now  like  a  Salvo  to  come  off  with  Mr.  B.  and 
to  reconcile  the  New  Piece  and  the  Old  together ;  but  it's 
perfectly  a  Banter  upon  him.  1709  STEELE  Tatier  No.  73 
P  12  The  new  Salvo  to  satisfy  a  Man's  Conscience  in  sacri- 
ficing his  Friend,  a  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
III.  80  He  flatt'ry  hated,  Counsel  well  could  time,  And 
never  studied  Salvos  for  a  crime.  1718  HICKES  &  NELSON 
y.  Kcltlewell  in.  xliv.  259  Most  also  did  seem  bent  to  take 
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up  with  any  Shift  or  Salvo,  which  might  case  them  of  such 
Duties.  1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xxxv.  261 
There  never  was  a  rogue  who  had  not  a  salvo  to  himself  for 
being  so.  1757  J.  EDWARDS  Orig.  Sin(i$3j)  II.  II.  L  135 
This  evasion  or  Salvo  is  so  far  from  helping  the  matter,  or 
salvin"  the  inconsistence,  that  it  increases  and  multiplies  it. 
1809  SlALKiN  Gil  Bias  ii.  x.  (Rtldg.)  369  My  tongue  gave 
consent ;  but  with  a  salvo  in  my  heart ..  to  give  him  the  slip 
just  at  the  moment  of  embarkation.  1828  J.  W.  CROKICR 
Diary  26  Aug.,  Some  new  attempt  on  his  part  to  find  a  salvo 
for  staying  in  office.  1858  MERIVALE  Kotu.  Emf.  liv.  (1865) 
V  I.  400  For  all  the  iniquities  he  himself  practised,  he  had  no 
doubt  a  salvo  in  his  own  breast. 

tb.   Under  the  salvo  of:  on  pretext  of.   Obs. 

1705  tr.  Bosnians  Guinea  471  After  having  taken  our 
Leaves  under  the  Salvoe  of  a  chearful  Glass,  we  weighed 
Anchor. 

f3.  A  solution,  explanation  (of  a  difficulty),  an 
answer  (to  an  objection).  Obs. 

1659  CiCntl.  Calling  viii.  §  25  Let  not  men  therefore  pre- 
tend the  fear  of  reproach,  as  an  excuse,  since  here  is  so 
rc:uly  a  salvo  fur  that  objection.  1678  CuDWORTH  Intell. 
Syst.  305  Some  of  the  ancient  and  learned  Fathers,  .appre- 
hended this  to  be  a  convenient  Salvo  for  this  Difficulty,  to 
suppose  that  Orpheus  had  by  Fits  and  Turns,  been  of  dif- 
ferent Humours  and  Perswasions.  1691  T.  H[AI.E]  Ace. 
A'etv  Inrent.  p.  cii,  Great  men  are  like  the  heavenly  bodies 
that  find  much  veneration  but  no  rest,  unless  we  find  a  Salvo 
for  their  having  the  latter,  by  saying  what  the  Philosophers 
do  of  the  Heavens,  that  RIoventto  quiescunt.  1770  FOOTE 
Lame  Lover  II.  Wks.  1799  II.  71  Jack.  But  then  how  comes 
the  note  to  remain  in  plaintiffs  possession?  Serf.  Well  put, 
Jack;  but  we  have  a  salvo  for  that. 

4.  An  expedient  for  saving  va  person's  reputation) 
or  soothing  (offended  pride,  conscience). 

Cf.  ohs.  F.  sal-cc-d"  honneiir,  and  the  med.L.  phrase  sah'O 
honore. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Crandison  (1781)  III.  xvii.  138  Lady  L.. . 
cannot  help  throwing  in  a  salvo  for  tlie  pride  of  her  Sex. 
1771  Juntas  Lett.  xlii.  (1820!  221  As  a  salvo  for  his  own 
reputation,  he  has  been  advised  to  traduce  the  character  of 
a  brave  officer.  1778  Ann.  Kef.,  Hist.  Europe  64  The 
minister  was  humorously  advised,  as  the  only  means  of 
extricating  himself  from  that  dilemma,  and  as  affording  the 
only  salvo  in  his  power  for  the  indignity  offered  to  that 
House,  to  impeach  those  ministers.  1784  J.  HARRY  in  Lect. 
Paint,  v.  (1848.1  180  This  account  of  the  matter  affords  the 
most  favourable  salvo  for  their  reputation.  1792  Anecd.  II'. 
Pitt  xxxix.  (1810)  II.  184  The  only  object  of  the  present 
regulation  is  to  find  a  salvo  for  the  punctilious  honour  of 
the  Spaniards.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  v.  ii.  (i366)  678 
This  would  be  a  salvo  for  the  disgrace  of  removing  them. 
1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Baft.  viii.  513  The  law. .is 
transformed  into  a  salvo  to  conscience,  by  which  others  are 
condemned  rather  than  self  rectified. 

Salvo  (sarlvo),  sl>.*  In  6  salva.  [Originally 
salva,  a.  It.  salva  (whence  F.  salve)  =  Sp.,  Pg. 
salva  salutation,  salvo,  perh.  a  Common  Rom. 
formation  on  L.  salve  hail !  (see  SAFE  a.). 

The  change  from  -a  to  -o  in  the  ending  of  words  from  It., 
Sp.,  and  I'g.  is  common  :  cf.  -ADO.] 

1.  A  salute  consisting  in  the  simultaneous   dis- 
charge of  artillery  or  other  firearms. 

1719  D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  III.  347  Display  the  Standard, 
let  the  News  be  shown,  With  Salvos  raise  the  Genius  of  the 
Town.  1815  J.  SCOTT  /  'is.  J'aris  App.  led.  2)  319  Salvoes  of 
artillery  were  fired  on  the  evening  of  the  241)1  to  announce 
the  commencement  of  the  fete.  1834  E.  EVERETT  Orations  ,J- 
St.  (1850)  I.  522  When  your  cannons  proclaimed  his  advent 
with  joyous  salvos.  1852  THACKEUAY/;*«/<WII.  ix,  Salvos  of 
cannon  saluting  him.  1860  MOTLEY  Ketherl.  (1868)  II.  xix. 
4^5  Those  ships  of  Spain,  which  lay  there, ..discharging 
salvoes  of  anticipated  triumph. 

attrib.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  I.  iv,  And,  from  the  platform, 
spare  ye  not  To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot. 

2.  A  simultaneous  discharge  of  artillery  or  other 
firearms,  whether  with  hostile  intent  or  otherwise. 

The  earliest  sense  in  Eng.;  it  was  developed  already  in 
Italian. 

1591  Carrara's  Art  U'arre  n  If.  .his  company  be  com- 
manded to  discharge  certain  volies  of  shot,  or  a  salua,  he  must 
either  hold  his  Peece  side-long  the  ranckes,  or  [etc.].  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  (Globe)  569  As  we  found  them  {the  enemy] 
within  Gun-shot,  our  Leader  ordered  the  two  Wings  to  ad- 
vance swiftly  and  give  them  a  Salvo  on  each  Wing  with 
their  Shot.  i8z6  SCOTT  ll'oodst.  xvii,  After  bursting  their 
gates  with  a  salvo  of  our  cannon.  1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN 
Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  83  Occasionally  firing  salvoes  at  the 
part  to  be  brought  down.  1879  FiFE-CooKSON  Armies  of 
Balkans  viii.  124  The  Russians.. were  firing  salvoes  by  bat- 
terie-,  of  eight  guns.  1902  '  LINES.MAN  '  Words  Eyewitness 
93  When  a  movement  of  men  was  discernible  on  the  ridge, 
a  salvo  was  discharged,  and  the  blow,  .would  alter  the 
shape  of  the  rocks  before  our  very  eyes. 

b.  transf.    (Chiefly,  a  '  volley    of  applause.) 
[Cf.  F.  salve  d'applandissements,  etc.] 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  vii.  §  95  (1740)  S?8  All  which 
was  performed  with  fitting  Salvos  of  the  Rabble  echoed 
from  the  Club.  1845  E.  HOLMES  Mozart  277  Amidst  deafen- 
ing salvos  of  applause.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Marb.  Faun  KM, 
The  fair  occupants  of  the  balcony  favored  Kenyon  with  a 
salvo  of  confetti.  1875  G.  JACQUE  Hope,  etc.  ii.  16  Peals  of 
laughter  break  out  here  and  there  The  dread  sardonic  salvos 
of  despair.  1893  ZANGWII.L  Master  n.  viii.  221  A  great 
round  of  applause  from  their  ranks  set  everybody  peering 
towards  the  door,  only  to  encounter  the  stern  gaze  of  the 
magnificent  beadle,  whose  entry  had  prompted  the  salvoes. 

c.  Of  rockets,  etc. 

'799  [G.  SMITH]  Laboratory  I.  38  Of  Salvo's.  These,  in 
fire  works,  are  a  great  number  of  strong  iron  reports,  fixed 


1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinta's  Trav.  xxiv.  89  Whereupon  with 
great  devotion  and  zeal  we  sung  a  Salvo,  before  an  i-nage 
of  Our  Lady.  1755  Mem.  Capt.  P.  Drake  II.  viii.  218  When- 
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ever  an  Opportunity  offered,  to.. meet  her  in  the  Street, 
I  would  give  her  a  Hat  Salvo,  with  a  low  Bow. 

Sa'lvo,  v.  [f.  SALVO  sb.-']  trans.  To  salute  (a 
vessel,  etc.)  by  firing  of  a  salvo  or  volley  of  guns. 

1839  MARRYAT  Phant.  Ship  viii,  See  the  gunners  ready 
wilh  their  linstocks  to  salvo  the  supercargo. 

I!  Salvo, prep.  rare*1.  [L.  salvo:  see  SALVO 
sl>.l$  Excepting,  saving. 

1601  A.  C[OPI.EY]  Answ.  Let.  Jesuitcd  Gentl,  19  Let  them 
either  yet  make  amends,  .or  else  be  sure  that  they  sit  fast ; 
for  that  (saluo  the  Appeale)  they  are  like  to  Carrie  as  good 
as  they  bring. 

Sal  volatile  (wel  vfflsetSf).    [a.  mod.L.  sal 

volatile  '  volatile  salt ' :  see  SAL  and  VOLATILE  a.] 
Ammonium  carbonate,  esp.  an  aromatic  solution  of 
this  used  as  a  restorative  in  fainting  fits. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Nofes  \\".  v.  197  'Tis  that  fire,  that  sal 
volatile  which  makes  them  of  so  strange  agility.  1709 
j-'einale  Tatier  No.  16/3  Betty  ran  for  a  Glass  of  Water,  her 
Sister,  for  the  Sal-Volatile.  1727  SWIKT,  etc.  Further  Ace. 
/.".  Curll  Wks.  1755  III.  I.  160  A  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
vivifying  drops,  or  Byfield's  sal  volatile.  i&y^Penny  Cycl. 
I.  458/1  A  preparation  called  in  the  Pharmacopa-ia,  Sfintut 
Ammonia  Arotnaticits,  and  commonly  Spirit  of  Sal  Vola- 
tile. 1880  Mus.  FORRESTER  Roy  $•  V.  I.  124  Let  me  send 
for  a  glass  of  wine  or  some  sal-volatile. 

attrib.  1731  FIELDING  Lottery  m,  Here  are  some  hartshorn 
and  sal-volatile  drops. 

Salvor  (sx'lvai,  sse-Ivp.!).  Forms :  7-8  salver, 
9-  salvor,  [f.  SALVE  v.  +  -OK.] 

1.  One  who  saves  or  helps  to  save  vessels  or  cargo 
fromloss  atsea;  onewho  effects  or  attempts  salvage. 

1678  Land.  Ga:.  No.  1277/4  A..  Ketch,,  .being  forsaken 
by  all  her  men,  was.. taken  up  by  John  Duncke..and  by 
him  brought  into  that  Port,  and  there  secured  by  the  Saluer 
until  the  right  Proprietor  shall  appear  and  make  out  his 
Propriety.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Salver,  one  that  has 
sav'd  a  Ship  or  its  Merchandizes.  1802  ABBOTT  Law  Mcich. 
Ships  in.  x.  322  The  labor  and  peril  incurred  by  the  salvors. 
1839  STORY  Bailments  §  622.  391  Wherever  a  ship  and  cargo, 
or  any  part  thereof,  are  saved  at  sea  by  the  exertions  of  any 
persons  from  impending  perils,  or  are  recovered  after  an 
actual  abandonment  or  loss,  such  persons  are  denominated 
salvors;  and  they  are  entitled  to  a  compensation  for  their 
services,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  salvage.  1883 
Times  28  Nov.  9  The  salvors,  at  great  personal  risk,  put  on 
in  a  small  skiff.  1885  RUNCI.MAN  Skippers  4-  Sli.  61  The 
captain  is  beset  by  a  gang  of  salvors. 

b.  One  who  saves  or  attempts  to  save  some  one 
from  drowning. 

iSgo  Daily  A'e-.vs  16  Oct.  7/1  Among  the.,  cases  of  saving, 
or  attempting  to  save  life  from  drowning,  .there  are  13  ill 
which  the  salvors'  ages  ranged  from  eight  years  to  16.  1891 
Il'id.  24  Oct.  2/6  Watching  the  peril  in  which  the  salvor  and 
his  burden  were  placed. 

2.  A  vessel  used  in  salvage. 

1815  DODSON  Adm.  Rep.  I.  415  The  question  was,  whether 
the  post-office  packet  the  Eliza  was  to  be  considered  the 
sole  salvor,  or  jointly  with  H.  M.  brig  the  Challenger.  1880 
Lilir.  Univ.  Knoml.  (N.  V.)  XIII.  83  Those  who  navigate 
the  saved  ship  into  port,  .[have]  double  the  share  of  those 
w  ho  remain  on  the  salvor  vessel. 

Salvor, obs.  f.  SALVER-.  Salvour.var.  SALVED. 

Salvy  (sa-vi),  a.  dial.  (?and  U.S.)  [f.  SALVE 
rf.t-f-y'.J  (See  quots.) 

1884  SHELDON  in  ll'tst.  Daily  Press  24  May  3/6  It  is  this 
oxydation  of  the  curd.. which.. develops  the  flavour  of  the 
cheese,  and  mellows  down  the  casein  into  a  salvy  and  texture- 
less  nia^s.  1887  .S'.  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Saury,  (i)  of  curd,  greasy, 
buttery  ;  (2)  inetaph.  unctuous  of  speech  and  manner.  1887 
Kentish  Gloss.,  Sahcy,  close,  soapy;  spoken  of  potatoes 
that  are  not  floury.  1891  Century  Diet.,  Salvy,  like  salve 
or  ointment.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Salvy,  unctuous. 
1907  Daily  Chr,m.  16  July  4/4  British  cheese  should  be 
mild,  nutty,  and  salvy. 

Salweour,  obs.  form  of  SAVIOUR. 

Salw(h)e,  saly(e,  obs.  forms  of  SALLOW. 

Salys-man,  obs.  form  of  SALESMAN. 

Sam  (stem),  s/>.  slang.  Also  Sammy.  [Of 
obscure  origin. 

Commonly  identified  with  Kant  shortened  form  of  the 
Christian  name  Samuel,  and  hence  written  with  capital  S. 
The  two  uses  may  belong  to  different  words.] 

1.  To  stand  Sam:    to  pay  expenses,  esp.   for 
refreshment  or  drink. 

1823  MOSCRIEFF  Tom  t[  Jerry  m.  v,  Landlady,  serve  them 
with  a  glass  of  tape,  all  round  ;  and  I'll  stand  Sammy.  1840 
H  COCKTON  I'al.  I'o.t  xli,  They  make  John  P.ull  stand 
Sam.  1887  FAKRELL  How  He  Died  bi  I'll  stand  Sam  this 
time  for  Jemima's  sake. 

2.  Upon  my  Sam  :  a  jocular  mode  of  assevera- 
tion.    [Cf.  SALMON-  ~,  SANG.] 

1879  '  FRANK'  (F.  J.  SQUIRES) Nine  Days  in  Devon  12  Or 
'pon  my  zam  !  oi  really  think  as  Zal'd  a  zot  on  moine.  1899 
KipLiNOiVa/^^'Pon  my  sacred  Sam,  though,  it's  enough 
to  drive  a  man  to  drink. 

Sam  (siera),  v.1  Oi>s.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  a.  I 
samnian,  3-4  samen,  samne  (3  Ormin  samm- 
ne-nn),  4  samin,  sammyn,  samyn,  4-5  sam- 
men,  5  sampne ;  /?.  4-5  same,  4-7  samme,  9- 
dial.  sam.  [OE.  samnian,  somnian,  corresp.  to 
OFris.  somnia,  OS.  samnon  (MLG.  samtnen,  sam- 
nen,  samtnen),  MDu.  samenen,  samnen,  sanicn, 
OIIG.  samanSn  (MHG.  samenen],  ON.  samna, 
so/no  :— OTeut.  *samanojan,  f.  "samano  together  : 
see  SAMEN  adv.  Synonymous  forms,  witli  substitu- 
tion of  /  for  n,  are  MDu.  and  MLG.  samelen  (Du. 
zamcleri),  MUG.  samelen  (mod.G.  sammeln);  the 
Sw.  samla.  Da.  sarnie,  are  from  German. 
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For  the  ME.  forms  descending  from  OE.  sgmnian,  see 
SOMLN  v.  The  ft  forms  exhibit  the  same  simplification  of 
final  run  to  m  that  appears  m  the  pronunciation  of  damn, 
iititnt  contemn.] 

fl.  trans.  To  assemble  (persons).   Obs. 

a  1000  Daniel  228  J>a  he  Jiyder  folc  samnode.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  2515  Quen  he  herd  ban  °  Hs  tyband  ;  He  did 
to-geder  sanien  his  men.  1338  R.  URUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  100 
Whan  he  had  samned  his  oste  of  folk  fer  &  nere.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  1732  For  J>°u  has  samed  [Dnl'l.  sampned],  as 
men  sais  a  selly  nounbre  Of  wrichis  &  wirlmgis  out  of  be 
west  endts.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  3232  To  alle  the  lordes 
that  there  were  Were  redy  dyghl  and  samed  there  With 
ther  meyne.  ^1440  York  Myst.  xxxiv.  43  Oure  gere  be- 
houes  to  be  grayde,  And  felawes  sammed  sone. 

fb.  To  bring  together,  join  (in  marriage,  friend- 
ship, love,  etc.)*   Obs. 

c  uoo  ORMIN  322  patt  Davib  kingess  kinness  menn  OfT 
weress  ebb*  off  wifess  Wibb  Aaroness  kinness  menn   Off    ' 
sij>re  waerenn  sammnedd.    a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxi.  7    j 
pat  neghburs  &  bre|?ere  be  samynd  in  charite. 

rejl.   a  1300  Cursor  I\1.  2239  pis  fol  folk  bam  sammen  ban    i 
Urathli  bai  HS  werk  bigan.    a  1300 \K.  R.  Psalter  xlvi.  10 
Princes  of  folke  bai  samened  bam  With  J>e  God  of  Abraham. 
f  C.  intr.  for  re/I.  To  assemble,  come  together. 

[a  1000  Ags.  FS.  (Spelman)  xxx.  17  Hi  jederedon  vet 
somnodonsamod  tojeanes  me.]  ri2ooORMiN24i2  ^amihlite  ' 
jho  sket  affterr  batt  Wi|>b  hire  macche  sammnenn.  £1250 
Gen.  fy  Ex.  434  He  dies  a  stede  toward  eden,  And  to  him 
sameden  oSer  men.  c  1330  R.  UKUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls) 
1932  J>e  names  of  contres  Ben  chaunged.  .Als  straunge  folk 
han  lu'der  y -samed. 

2.  trans.    To  bring  together,   collect  (things)  ; 
now  only  dial.  (Yorks.,  Lanes.,  etc.),  chiefly  with 
together^  up.     f  Also   in  occasional   senses  :    To 
bring  together  the  edges  of  (a  wound),  OE. ;   to 
join  or  fasten  together;    to  amass,  hoard  up;   to 
fill  full  of. 

Modern  dialectal  uses  (for  which  see  E.  D.  D.)  are  to  sam 
up,  to  pick  up  eagerly  ;  to  sain  hold  of,  to  clutch,  grasp. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  22  ponnc  samna5  hio  |>a  wunde  & 
hael5.    c  i  zoo  ORMIN  1552  pu  sammnesst  all  bin  mele  inn 
an  &  cnedesst  itt  togeddre.    13.  .Gaw.  #  Gr.  Knt.  659  Vch- 
one..Ne  samned  neuer  in  no  syde,  ne  sundred  noub[er]. 
«  1400-50  Alexander  1520  He  plyes  ouire  \>e  pauement  with 
pallen  webis,  Mas  on  hut  ouire  his  hede  for  hete  of  be  sone, 
Sylours  of  sendale  to  sele  ouire  be  gatis,  And  sammes  \_Dnbl. 
sampnez]  bairn  on  aithire  side  with  silken  rapis.     Ibid.  5290 
Pan  scho  laches  him  be-lyfe  £  ledls  him  forthire,  In-to  a 
clochere  with  a  kay  be  clennest  of  be  werde,  Was  sammed 
all  of  sipris  &  seder-tables,     c  1400  Cursor  M.  27762  (Cott.     , 
Galba)  Slewth  oft  samnes  sorow  strang,  and  bat  vnmekely     ! 
lastand   lang.     1803  SNOWDEN    Tales   Yorksh.    Wolds  168     j 
We  sammed  together  all  we  could  find. 

3.  To  coagulate  (t  const,  together}.     Now  only 
dial.t  to  curdle  (milk)  for  cheese ;  also  absol. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  263  There  is  nothing  to  be 
scene  but  the  seede  coagulated  or  sammed  together.  Ibid. 
429  Whereby  those  things  which  otherwise  could  hardly  be 
sammed  together  might  receiue  their  conglutination.  1691 
RAY  N.  C.  Words  (ed.  2),  7V?  samme  Milkt  to  put  the  run-  i 
ning  to  it,  to  curdle  it.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II,  349 
'  When  do  you  sam?  '  When  do  you  set  your  milk?  or, 
When  do  you  make  cheese  ? 

Sam  (ssem),  7/.2  Leather  Manuf.  [Of  doubtful 
origin  :  the  explanation  in  quot.  1870  may  point  to 
derivation  from  some  word  with  SAM-  prefix] 
See  quots.  Cf.  SAMMY  v. 

1870  Eng.  Mech.  ii  Feb.  534/2  Hang  until  about  half  dry, 
or,  technically  speaking,  'Sammed'.    1883   R.  HALDANE 
Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  n.  367/1  The  skins  are  allowed  to    , 
drain,.. and  after  'samming', or  damping  with  cold  water, 
are  staked. 

t  Sam,  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  3-5  same,  4-6 
samme,  sam.  [Shortened  form  of  SAMEN  adv.] 
Together;  mutually. 

For  in  sajn(ft  see  ISSAME,  I-SAME.     For  to  sa>irt  see  To 

SAME. 

13..  Sir  Bents  (A.)  4561  pe  maide  &  Miles  wer  spused 
same  In  b6  toun  of  Notinghame.     13..   Cursor  M,  9750 
(Gutt.l,  I  sul  crie  pes  in  jande  i-wiss,  And  dome  and  pes  do    : 
sam  [Cott.  samen]  ben  kis.  13. .  Gaiv,  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  363  Syben    ; 
bay  redden  alle  same,  To  ryd  J»e  kyng  wyth  croun.     1390 
GOWER  Conf.  II.  240  Doun  thei  seten  bothe  same,    c  1430 
Syr  Try  am.  1127  They  seyde,  *God  be  at  yowre  game!' 
He   seyde,  'Welcome,   alle   same!'     c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  4895  pe  scottys  were  gadird  sam.     £1460  Townf.    , 
ley  ftlyst.  xii.  179  Now  god  gyf  you  care  foles  all  sam.    ; 
1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  vn.  iv.  59  And  heyr  full  oft  at  buyrdis 
by  and  by  The  heris  wer  wont  togiddir  syt  all  sam.    c  1525 
Tale  of  Basyn  8  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  i\  III.  44  Off  a  parson  ?e    i 
mowe  here,., And  of  his  brother  that  was  hym  dere,  And    | 
louyd  well  samme.      '579  SPENSER  Shefih.  Cal,  May  168    i 
For  what  concord  han  light  and  darke  sam  ?  a  1600  Flodden    I 
/•'.  ii.  (1664)  18  When  they  were  all   assembled  Sam  The    ! 
town  of  Edenbrough  before,  Fifty  great  Lords  there  were    i 
of  Fame.    Ibid.  vii.  68  All  Sam  the  souldiers  then  replied,     i 

Sam-  (Mcm)/n0Cv,  Obs.  exc.  dial.     [OE.  sam-^ 
repr.  (with  vowel-shortening  usual  in  compounds) 
prehistoric  *$xm- :— W.Ger.  *sami-  (e.g.   in  OS.    j 
sawqmki  OHG.  stimiqueck  —  OK.  samnifu  '  half-   i 
quick*,  semianimis}  :— OTeut.   *j«///i- :— Indogcr- 
manic  *semi-  :   see  SEMI-.]     =  HALF-,  in  various 
adjs.  as  sam-cnsp^  -dead,  -red,  -ripe  ;   sam-hale, 
'half-whole',  in  poor  health  ;  sam-sodden,  half 
cooked,  half  done  ;  alsoyf^.  (  half  baked ',  stupid. 

c  14*5  Eng,  Cong.  Irel.  xxxix.  ^8  Yolowe  her  &  *sam-crysp. 
1297  R.  GLOUC  (Rolls)  3416  Jut  ichabbe  leuere  *samded  horn 
ouercome  Dan  hoi  &  sound  be  ouercome.  a  1023  WI.-LFSTAS 
Horn.  1.  (Napier)  273  Nu  ne  beob  naht  fela  manna  ictsamne, 
3a;t  heora  sum  ne  si  sepc  and  *samhal.  a  1300  Cursor  Af. 
5153,  I  mai  noght  rise,  i  am  sanvhale,  Il'id,  1-1262  pe  sam. 
VOL.  V1I1. 
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hale  fast  til  him  bai  soght.  1393  LANG!..  P.  /*/.  C.  ix.  311 
Chiboles  and  cbiruytles  and  chiries  *ham-rede  [MS.  M. 
*sam-ripe].  c  1425  Eng.  Conq.  Irel.  xxi.  54  (Dubl.  MS.)  He 
was  samroed,  with  greyeghen.  c  1440  Ibid,  xxxvi.  89  (Raw], 
MS.)  The  kynge  henry  the  othyr,  was  a  man  same  rede 
[Dubl.  MS.  saunrede].  a  1000  Kcgberti  Confesswnale  §  40 
^if  man  awiht  blodi^es^icje  on  healf-sodenum  [MSS.  X.V. 
*sam-sodenum]  mete.  1825  JENNINGS  Obs.  Dial.  W.  J'.ng. 
85  Any  thing  heated  for  a  long  time  in  a  low  heat  so  as  to 
be  in  part  spoiled,  is  said  to  be  zamzodden.  1891  *(J.' 
(Quiller-Couch)  Noughts  fy  Cr.  97,  I'm  afeard  you'm  o'  no 
account,,  .but  sam-sodden  if  I  may  say  so. 

Samaca,  samakade :  see  SAMBOCADE. 

II  Samara  (sarmara).  Bot.  [mod.L.  use  of  L. 
samara  or  samera  seed  of  the  elm.]  The  inde- 
hiscent  winged  fruit  of  the  elm,  ash,sycamore(etc.). 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacJis  Husl.  11.  (1586)  103  He  that 
will  plante  a  Groue  of  Klmes,  must  gather  the  seede  called 
Samara.  1731  Gcntl.  Mag:  I.  40  Sow  the  Sameria  [sic]  of 
the  Elm,  and  Kay-berries,  all  which  come  up  the  first  Year. 
x83oLiNDLEvA'rt;'..S>5/.  Hot.  131  Itsovariurn.  .finallychanges 
into  a  samara  which  is  i-celled  and  i-seeded  by  abortion. 

Samaria  :  see  SAMARIUM. 

Samar  if 01*111  (sam^e'riffjm),  a.  Jwt.  [f. 
SAMARA  +  -(I)FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  samara. 

1891  in  Century  Diet. 

Samarin  :  see  ZAMORTN. 

Samaritan  (sampc'ritan),  sb.  and  a.  Also  6 
Samerytane,  6-8  Samaritane.  [ad.  late  L.  Sa- 
maritanns,  f.  Gr.  ^apapeiTrjs  Samaritan,  f.  2a/xa- 
ptia  Samaria.]  A.  sb.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Samaria,  a  district  of  Palestine  named  from  its 
chief  city,  anciently  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel ;  esp.  one  who  adheres  to  the  religions  system 
which  had  its  origin  in  .Samaria. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  5  Ne  ga  je  innan  pamaritana 
ceastre.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  ]'.  xvir.  48  panne  seye  we  a 
Samaritan  sittende  on  a  mule,  cign  ist  Eng.  ttk,  Amer. 
(Arb.)  In  trod.  31/2  There  be  some  crystened  tliat  in  the  holy 
land  is  namyd  samerytanes.  1577  HANMKR  tr.  Eusebins1 
Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  xxi.  70  Sundry  sectes  among  the  children  of 
Israeli,  .the  Samaritans  :  theSadduces  :  the  Pharises.  1799 
filed.  Jrnl.  I.  439  The  Samaritans  who,  in  a  life  of  solitude 
and  retirement,  incessantly  contemplating  the  deity,  ab- 
stained from  the  use  of  flesh.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  376/1 
Samaritans  are  still  found  in  their  old  country,  especially  at 
Nablous,  near  Sichem,  and  also  in  Egypt. 

b.  fig.  with  reference  to  the  '  good  Samaritan ' : 
see  J.uke  x.  33. 

Samaritan's  balsam,  'a  mixture  of  wine  and  oil, 
formerly  used  in  treating  wounds'  (Cent.  Diet.  1891); 
Samaritan  hospital,  a  hospital  specially  devoted  to  the 
sick  poor;  Samaritan  schools,  'common  name  in  the 
United  States  for  ambulance  classes  *  (Sytf.  Soc.  Lex.  1897). 

1644  (title)  The  compassionate  Samaritane :  Vnbindmg 
the  Conscience,  and  powring  oyle  into  the  wounds  which 
have  beenemade  upon  the  Separation.  1649  P.  CHAMBERLEN 
(title]  The  Poore  Mans  Advocate,  or,  Englands  Samaritan. 
1823  SCOTT  Qnentin  D.  ii,  The  bonny  Scot  had  already 
accosted  the  younger  Samaritan.  1846  LD.  ASHBURTON  in 
Croker  Papers  III.  xxiv.  77,  I  wish  some  good  Samaritan 
of  a  Conservative  with  sufficient  authority  could  heal  the 
feuds  among  our  friends.  1887  HAI.I.CAINR  Deemster  xxx\xt 
The  Samaritans  laughed  and  bade  them  not  to  think  of 
price  or  money  until  their  captain  should  return. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Samaria  or  the 
Samaritans  ;  used  by  the  Samaritans. 

Samaritan  Pentateuch  :  a  recension  of  the  Hebrew  Pen- 
tateuch used  by  the  Samaritans  ;  the  MSS.  are  written  in 
"Samaritan*  (i. e,  archaic  Hebrew)  characters. 

1781  WVCLIF  Luke  x.  33  Forsoth  sum  man  Samaritan, 
jnakynge  iourney,  cam  bisydis  the  weye.  1624  in  Abp. 
Ussner's  Lett.  (1686)  311  The  five  Books  of  Moses  in  the 
Samaritan  Character.  Ibid.  321,  I  also  told  him  of  your 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.  1641  MILTON  Anhnadv.  21  As 
little  doe  wee  esteem  your  Samaritan  trumpery,  of  which 
people  Christ  himselfe  testifies,  Yee  worship  you  know  not 
what.  1858  G.  F.  NICHOU.S  (title)  A  grammar  of  the 
Samaritan  language.  1889  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  582^1  The 
greatest  of  the  Samaritan  festivals,  the  Passover,  is  still 
Celebrated  on  the  top  of  Gerizim. 

b.  absol.  (quasi-j^.)  in  various  contextual  uses, 
e.g.  the  Aramaic  dialect  formerly  spoken  in 
Samaria ;  the  character  in  which  this  is  written  ; 
the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch. 

1627  ABP.  USSHER  Let.  to  Selden.  30  Nov.  Lett.  (1686)  385 
In  the  numbering  of  the  Years  of  these  Fathers,  .there  is 
not  the  like  consent  betwixt  the  LXX,  and  the  Samaritan, 
as  was  before.  1653  Ibid.  588  The  Persian  Pentateuch., 
being  translated  not  out  of  the  Original,  but  out  of  the 
Chaide  and  the  Hebrew  Samaritan.  1770  [LoCKOMn]  Hist. 
Printing  159  Pica  Samaritan,  1787  Printer's  Grant,  300 
Long  Primer  Samaritan.  1797  J.  PRATT  Prospectus  AVw 
Polyglot  Bil'le  8  Printing  the  Samaritan  and  Syriac  in  a 
character  familiar  to  the  Hebrew  scholar.  1886  Kncjrct. 
Brit.  XXI.  648/2  The  false  notion  that  Samaritan  is  a 
mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

t  Sama'ritanish,  a.  0!>s.  [f.  SAMARITAN  + 
-ISH.]  Belonging  to  Samaria ;  Samaritan. 

U  1000  Ags.  Cosp.  Luke  x.  33  Sum  samaritamsc  man.l 
1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindalt  \Vks.  693/2  Of  thys  ye  haue 
an  ensample  John  .iiij.  of  y*  Samaritanish  wyfe. 

Samaritanism  (samarritaniz'm).  [f.  SA- 
MARITAN +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  religious  system  of  the  Samaritans.  In 
the  i/th  c.  often  transf, 

a  1641  BP.MOUNTAGU  Acts  fy  J/i«/,  (1642)  474  All  these  con- 
sented to  the  generall  Samaritanisme,  of  receiving  Moses 
his  Law.  1683  L.  MILBOURNE  (title)  Samaritanism  Reviv'd. 
1693  Consid.  Kxplic.  Trinity  by  Dr.  ll'atlist  etc.  32  What 
the  Mystical  Divines  teach,  cannot  be  called  an  Explication  ; 
they  deny  n'l  Explications:  we  must  say  therefore  'tis 


SAMBOOK. 

Samaritanism  ;  for  what  our  Saviour  says  of  the  Samaritans, 
by  way  of  Reproof  and  Blame,  tliat  these  Gentlemen  profess 
concerning  themselves,  that  they  worship  they  know  not 
what.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  244/1  Before  that  time 
Samaritanism  cannot  have  existed  in  a  form  at  all  similar  to 
that  which  we  know. 

2.  An  idiom  or  form  of  expression  belonging  to 
the  Samaritan  dialect  of  Aramnic. 

1889  Harpers  Mag.  Sept.  sSj/i  Insertions  of  foreign  pas- 
sages, alterations,  Samaritanisms,  and  changes  in  support  of 
Samaritan  doctrine, 

3.  Imitation  of  the  '  pood  Samaritan  '. 

1843  SVD.  SMITH  in  Lady  Holland  Mem.  (1855)  II.  522 
Mankind  are  getting  mad  with  humanity  and  Samaritanism. 
1863  '  OriDA  '  Held  in  ttondage  (1870)  348  A  shrew's  vitu- 
perations rewarded  him  for  his  Samaritanism. 

Samarium  (sameVri^m),  Chcm.  [f.  SAMAK- 
(SKITE) +  -IUM.]  An  alleged  metallic  element,  the 
existence  of  which  rests  only  on  spectroscopic 
evidence;  the  bands  supposed  to  indicate  its  pre- 
sence were  first  found  in  the  spectrum  of  samarskite. 
Hence  Sama'ria  [-a  bftcT  potassa,  etc.],  the  hypo- 
thetical oxide  of  samarium, 

1883  Athen&nm  14  Apr.  480/3  This  metal  Is  proved  by  the 
author  to  be  samarium.  1898  SIR  W.  CROOKES  Addr.  />>•//. 
Assoc.  23  The  persistence  of  the  samarium  spectrum  in  pre- 
sence of  overwhelming  quantities  of  other  metals,  is  almost 
xmcxampled  in  spectro-^copy  :  thus  one  part  of  samaria  can 
easily  be  seen  when  mixed  with  three  million  parts  of  lime. 
1907  Athenaeum  31  Aug.  244/3  A  sulphide  of  calcium  con- 
taining a  trace  of  the  rare  element  samarium, 

Samaroid  (sre'maroid),  a.  [f.  SAMAKA  +  -oin.] 
Resembling  a  samara. 

1830  LINDLF.V  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  in  Fruit  either  consisting 
of  3  samaroid  carpella,  or  berried  with  from  i  to  3  cells. 

Samarr,  variant  of  SIMARRE. 

11  Samarra  (samnc-ra).  Ifist.  Also  S  samarre. 
[med.L. :  see  SIMARKE.]  A  kind  of  cassock,  painted 
with  flames,  etc.,  worn  on  the  way  to  execution  by 
persons  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  to  be  burnt. 

1731  CHANDI.KR  tr.  Limborcfts  Hisi.  Inqitis.  II.  iv.  xli. 
295  They  [prisoners  designed  for  the  fire]  are  .  .cloathed  with 
the  Sackcloth,  or  kind  of  Mantle,  which  some  call  the 
Sambenito,  others  the  Samarra  or  Samaretta.  1736  —  Ifist. 
Persec.  265  The  infamous  Samarre.  1841  HARHAM  Ingold. 
Leg-  Ser.  it.  Auto-da-fe,  Each  clothed  in  a  garment  more 
frightful  by  far,  a  Smock-frock  sort  of  gaberdine,  call'd  a 
Samarra. 

Samarskite  (sama'Jsksit).  Min.  [Named  by 
II.  Rose  in  1847,  after  Colonel  Samarski :  see  -ITE.] 
A  complex  colnmbate  of  uranium  and  other  bnses. 

1849  >n  J-  Nicor,  Man.  Klin.  285.  1884  Brit.  Almanac  # 
Comp.  164  A  few  exceedingly  rare  minerals — .  .samarskite. 

Sambenit,  -benita,  -i,  -o  :  see  SANBEKITO. 

Samber,sambhar,8amblmr,var.ff.  SAMBUR. 

Samble,  var.  SEMBLE  sb.  Obs.)  assembly. 

Sambleblie,  obs.  form  of  SEMBLARLY. 

SambO  (sormbo).  PI.  -bos,  -boes.  Forms  : 
S  samboe,  9zambo,  S-  sambo,  [a.  Sp.  sambo^ 
applied  in  America  and  Asia  to  persons  of  various 
degrees  of  mixed  negro  and  Indian  or  European 
blood ;  also,  a  name  for  a  kind  of  yellow  monkey  ; 
perh.  identical  with  zambo  bandy-legged  (according 
to  Diez  repr.  L.  scambns),] 

1.  (Seequot.  1884.) 

1748  Earthquake  Pern\\\.  240  Sambo  de  Mulatto,  sprung 
from  Negroes  and  Mulattos,  ibid.,  Sambo  de  Indian,  sprung 
from  Negroes  and  Indians.  1796  STF.DM. \K Surinam  (1813) 
I.  xiii.  340  A  Samboe  is  between  a  mulatto  and  a  black. 
1833  MARRYAT/'.^' /;«//*»  xxxi,  A  quadroon  looks  down  upon 
a  mulatto,  while  a  mulatto  looks  down  upon  a  sambo,  that 
is,  half  mulatto  half  negro.  1884  Encycl.  Jlrit,  XVII.  319/2 
Zambo*.  any  half-breed,  but  mostly  the  issue  of  Negro  and 
Indian  parents;  in  the  United  States,  Peru,  and  West 
Indies  of  Negro  and  Mulatto. 

attrib.  1748  Earthquake  Fern  iii.  240  Giveros,  the  Off- 
spring of  Sambo  Mulattos  and  Sambo  Indians. 

2.  (With  capital  S.)     A  nickname  for  a  Negro. 
[Perh.  a  different  word  ;  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  may  be  the  Foul  ah  sambo  uncle.] 

1860  RARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3>,  Sambo,  a  term  often 
applied  to  negroes.  1866  W.  RKED  Hist.  Sugar  32  Sambo 
tells  him  the  skip  is  ready;  but  it  would  never  do  for  the 
sugar  master  to  seem  to  be  taught  by  Sambo. 

i  Sambocade.  Cookery.  Obs.  Also  in  corrupt 
forms  :  5  samakade,  samaca,  sarnaka,  semaka, 
samata,  samartard,  6  serneca.  [f.  L.  sambucits 
elder;  C&It.M**£*M&  flavoured  with  elder  flowers.] 
A  kind  of  fritter  flavoured  with  elder  flowers. 

71390  Forme  of  Cury  (i-j%o\  77  Sambocade.  Take  and 
make  a  Crust .  .&  take  a  cruddes  - .  do  berto  sugar.  .£  somdel 
whyte  of  Ayrene,  &  shake  (>erin  blomes  of  elren.  c  1420  in 
Q.  FMz.  Acad.  90  Semaka  fryez.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bits.  59 
Samaca.  Ibid,  fa  Frutoure  Samata.  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery 
in  Housfh.  Ord.  (1700)  450  At  the  seconde  course.. a  leche 
and  samakade,  and  bake  mete,  c  1467  Noble  Bk.  Cookry 
(ed.  Mrs.  Napier  1882)  45  To  mak  samartard  tak  wetted 
cruddes  [etc.],  ijoa  Am0lde*$  Chron.  Qiiijb/2  Freature 
semeca, 

Sambock,  obs.  form  of  S.IAMBOK  sb. 

Samboo,  variant  of  SAMBUR. 

ii  Sambook  (s2epmb«k).  Also  6  sambuco,  9 
sambucco,  sambuk.  [Origin  uncertain  :  in  Arab, 
written  (j^JU.*  sanhiiq.  Cf.  Pg.  zambuco,  It.  sain- 
biteo.]  *  A  kind  of  small  vessel  formerly  used  in 
Western  India,  and  still  on  the  Arabian  coast '  (Yule). 

1582  N.  LICHFFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Itid.  r.  x. 
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SAME. 


s6b,  They  discouered  two  Sambucos  (which  are  little  Pin- 
nacies*.  1855  BURTON  Pilgr.  El-Medinah  ty  Meccah  I.  263 
The  Sambuk  [is  a  vessel]  from  15  to  50  [tons  burden].  1887 
L.  OLIPHAST  Episodes  (1888)  15  A  sambook  or  craft  sucli  as 
are  now  used  in  those  seas  [about  India]. 

II  Sambouse.  Obs.  Also  7  samboyse.  [Persian 
B^:;-  sanbusd1  (phonetically  samb-}t  whence 
Arab.  sanbftsa\  -so/,  -sab,  -sag  (Dozy).]  A  pasty 
of  hashed  meats. 

1600  W.  BIDDULPH  in  T.  Lavender  Trav.  (1612)  36  \Vee 
dined  [near  Aleppo]  with  Musmclons,  Sambouses,  and  a 
Muclebite.  1630  CAPT.  SMITH  Trav.  $  Adv.  xiii.  25  Sam- 
boyses  and  Muselbits  are  great  dainties. 

Sambre,  variant  of  SAMBUK. 

Sambu,  variant  of  SADMBUE  Obs. 

[[  Sanibuca  (»sembi«'ki).  Also  in  anglicized 
forms  :  4,  6  sambuke,  5  -buce,  6  -buque,  9  sam- 
buc.  [L.  satnbilea,  ad.  Gr.  vap&vKtj,  prob.  of 
Eastern  origin,  cogn.  with  Aramaic  *ono  sablfka 
which  itrendersintheliookof  Daniel.  SeeSACKBDT.] 

1.  Ancient  Music.   '  A  triangular  stringed-ihstru- 
ment  of  a  very  sharp  shrill  tone  '  (Lewis  &  Short). 

1382  WVCLIF  Dan.  in.  5  Harpe,  sambuke,  sautrie,  sym- 
fonie.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  i.  (Arb.)  39  This  I  am  sure, 
yat  lutes,  harpcs,  all  maner  of  pypes,  barbitons,  sambuke-., 
..be  condemned  of  Aristotle.  1845  Encycl.  Metrop.  IX. 
451  The  sambuc  was,  it  is  believed,  similar  to  the  psaltery. 
1902  \V,  L.  NEWMAN  Politics  of  Aristotle  III.  550  The 
santhtca  was  high-pitched  and  piercing  in  tone. 

2.  Roman  Antiq.  A  military  engine  for  storming 
walls. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  it.  xxxv.  154  Sambuce  is  an 
engyn  whiche  is  made  in  manere  of  a  harpe  able  to  perce  a 
walle.  1594  R.  ASHLF.V  tr.  Leys  le  Roy  117  The  rest  fol- 
lowed them  by  the  Sambuque. 

Sarnbucco,  variant  of  SAMBOOK. 

Sambucene  (src'mbiwsJh).  Chem.  [f.  L.  sam- 
huc-us  elder  tree  +  -EXE.]  (See  quot.  1875.) 

1872  J.  H.  GLADSTONF.  in  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  Ser.  n.  X.  3, 
I  would  suggest  the  following  : — ..  Hydrocarbon  from  Elder. 
Sambucene.  1875  WATTS  Diet.  Chew.  2nd  Suppl.  1073 
Samlnicene,  CIUHI>:,  the  terpene  from  elder  oil. 

Sambuco,  sambuk,  variant  ff.  SAMBOOK. 

Sambuke,  sambuque,  obs.  ff.  SAMBUCA. 

Sambur  (aae'jnbai).  Forms :  7  sabre,  9  sabir, 
samboo,  sambar,  samber,  sarnbhur,  sambhar, 
sambre,  sambur,  eaumer.  [a.  Hindi  sabar, 
sambar.]  The  Indian  elk,  Rttsa  aristotelis. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  175  Our  usual  Diet  was. . 
spoiled  Deer,  Sabre,  Wild  Hog?,  and  sometimes  Wild  Cows. 
1813  in  J.  Forbes  Oriental  Mem.  (ed.  2)  II.  400  (Y.)  Four 
large  sabirs  or  samboos,  one  considerably  bigger  than  an  ox. 
1862  BKVKRIDGE  Hist,  India.  I.  Inirod.  n  The  saumer,  or 
black  rusa  of  Bengal.  1864  TREVELYAN  Compet.  Wallah 
(1866)  161  Sambhur,  a  gigantic  deer  of  the  elk  species.  1883 
MRS.  BISHOP  in  Leisure  Ho.  85/1  The  palandok.  .and  ihe 
sambre  may  not  be  far  off. 

attrib.  1829  E.  T.  BENNETT  To-vcr  Mcnag.  187  The  Sam- 
boo  Deer.,  belongs  to  the  Ru=a  group.  1883  Ln.  S  ALTO  UN 
.Scraps  II.  175  Long  yellow  sambur-skm  boots.  1898  K.  ^j. 
BURTON  Tropics  ty  Snows  261  He  may  find  a  sambhur  stag. 

t  Sa'tt-clotll.  Obs.  [app.  repr.  OE.  *sfamcld6 
(see  SEAM  sb,1  and  CLOTH  sb.}.  Huloet's  explana- 
tion might  suggest  derivation  from  SAM-,  though 
that  prefix  is  not  found  with  sbs.]  (See  quots.) 

1552  HULOET,  Samcloth  or  vesture  from  the  bealye  down, 
ward,  limns.  1688  R.  HoiMltArffi0vrym.o8/a  A  Samcloth, 
a  cloth  to  sow  on,  a  Canvice  cloth.  Ibid.t  A  Samcloth, 
vulgarly  a  Sampler. 

Samdel,  variant  of  SoMEDEAL. 

Same  (s/im) , a.  (pron.} adv.}.  Forms :  4-7  sam, 
5  ssame,  6  some,  3-  same.  [ME.  same,  a.  ON. 
same  masc.,  sama  fern.,  neut.,  rarely  in  str.  form 
sam-r  (Sw.  sawma,  samrne,  Da.  samme) ;  a  Com. 
Teut.  word,  but  lost  in  OE.  and  OS.  (which  have 
only ;tbe  derived  a.dv.tinOE.s?vasaMe,  OS.  so  sama, 
-0,  likewise)  and  in  the  mod.  Teut.  langs,  retained 
only  in  Eng.  and  Scandinavian.  Cf.  O1IG.  sama 
same  (rare,  though  the  derived  adv.  sa/tia,  -ot  like- 
wise, similarly,  is  common),  Goth,  sama  same 
:— Indogermanic  *somo-t  whence  Skr.  samd  level, 
equal,  same,  Gr.  o/io-s-  same  (cf.  o/xaAo?  level), 
Olrish  sotn  same. 

Ablaut-variants  of  this  root  are  (i)*sfrrt-  in  Gr.  el?  (:-*stttis) 
one;  (a)  *^in-  in  OTeut.  *snmo-  SOME,  Skr.  sama  any, 
every,  Gr.  a^ia  together,  L.  siinilis  like,  Olrish  san/ail  like- 
ness, image,  Welsh  /to/it/ like  ;  also  as  prefix  in  Skr.  sakrt 
acting  at  once,  Gr.  aTrAoo?,  L.  simplex  simple ;  (3)  $om~  'in 
Skr.  sama  similariiy,  OS1.  samft  same,  OE.  s6m  agreement 
(see  SEEM  i>,).] 

The  ordinary  adjectival  and  pronominal  designa- 
tion of  identity,  equivalent  to  the  older  ILK  a.i,  to 
I-  idem,  Gr.  6  euros,  Ger.  derselbe.  Normally  pre- 
ceded by  the,  exc.  after  a  demonstrative;  the 
omission  of  the  article  occurs  only  in  dialectal  or 
vulgar  speech  and  in  certain  specially  elliptical 
varieties  of  diction  (e.  g.  in  commercial  correspon- 
dence). As  the  prefixed  article  is  functionally  a 
part  of  the  word,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  simple  predicative  use  (  =  ' identical')  from 
the  absolute  and  elliptical  uses. 
A.  adj. 

I.  Not  numerically  different  from  an  object  indi- 
cated or  implied ;  identical. 


1.  With  forward  reference :  Identical  with  what  i 
is  indicated  in  the  following  context. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  use  is  all  but  entirely  absent  i 
from  the  writings  of  Shakspere;  the  only  clear  instance  [ 
appears  to  be  quot.  1598  in  4  below  ^ 

a.  Followed  by  a  clause  with  relative  pronoun    ! 
(thattwhot  which)  or  relative  adverb  (when, where}*    i 
Cf.  VERY  a. 

In  this  construction  that  sometimes  has  not  the  strict  pro- 
nominal syntax,  but  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  '  in  (on,  by,    I 
etc.)  which  \  'where1,  'when'.    Cf.  the  similar  use  of  Y.gve. 

c  1200  ORMIN  0914  He  mihhte  makenn  cwike  mennp^r 
off  ba  same  staness,  pat  stodenn  bar  bi  Sannt  Johan.  1340 
HAM  POLE  Pr,  Cousc,  4511  pan  sal  lewes  be  sam  lawe  halde, 
pat  bai  haf.  Ibid.  5288  pis  taken,. sal  noght  be  pe  sam  cros, 
ne  be  sam  tre,  On  whilk  God  was  nayled  fot  and  hande. 
1537  STARKEY  Let.  to  Pole  in  England  (1878)  p.  xlvij,  Euen 
the  same  thyng  wych  you  percas  thynke  hathe  byn  the 
chefe  roote  of  thys  motyon.  1633  EARL  MANCH.  Alafondo 
(1636)  141  The  old  saying  is  a  good  one,  Doe  that  every 
day,  which  thou  wouldest  doe  the  same  day  that  thou 
dyest.  1702  ADDJSON  Dial.  Medals  i.  Wks.  1766  III.  22 
He  would  often  show  us  the  same  face  on  an  old  Coin  that 
we  saw  in  the  Statue.  1707 — •  Pres,  State^  Wart  7  ibid. 
246  The  same  causes  which  straiten  the  British  commerce, 
will  naturally  enlarge  the  French.  1711  BUDGELL  Spect. 
No.  77  P  5  At  ihe  same  time  thai  I  am  endeavouring  to  ex- 
pose this  Weakness  in  others.  1809  J.  ROLAND  Fencing  89, 
I  return  to  the  same  situation  where  I  found  your  blade  at 
the  time  I  began  my  first  motion.  1810  SOUTHEV /,*•/.  5  Aug. 
in  Life  (1850)  III.  290  As  for  my  contempt  of  the  received 
rules  of  poetry,  I  hold  the  same  rules  which  Shakspeare, 
Spencer,  and  Milton  held  before  me,  and  desire  to  be  judged 
by  those  rules.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  561  Care 
was  taken  that  the  prisoner  should  pass  through  ihe  same 
gate  and  the  same  streets  through  which  Montrose  had 
been  led  to  the  .same  doom.  1876  J.  DENNIS  Stud.  Eng, 
Lit.  422  He  defends  it  on  the  same  ground  that  he  would 
defend  the  'Lycidas'  of  Milton.  1904  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct. 
578/2  They  may  recite  his  [Shakspere's]  works  with  the 
same  restraint  of  gesture,  .which  interpreted  his  works  in 
his  own  day. 

b.  \Vithellipsisoftherelativepron.oradv.   Also 
(in  careless  use)  followed  by  a  pa.  pple  with  ellipsis 
of  relative  and  copula. 

1514  RfC.  St.  Mary  at  Hill '21  Vppon  condicion  that  they 
shall  kepe  solemply,  my  seid  Obett  or  Annuersary  yerely  for 
euermoie  be  same  day  of  the  Moneth  my  sowle  shall  depart 
from  be  body,  in  be  parisshe  church  of  Seint  Mary  at  hill 
within  london.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  v.  §  449  The 
standard  itself  was  blown  down  the  same  night  it  had  been 
set  up.  1710  SWIFT  JrnL  to  Stella  29  Sept.,  Why  do  you 
trouble  yourself,  Mistress  Stella,  about  my  instrument?  I 
have  the  same  the  Archbishop  gave  me  ;  and  it  is  as  good 
now  the  Bishops  are  away.  1831  SCOTT  C/.  Rob.  v,  So  many 
princes,  .aim,  it  is  pretended,  at  nothing  else  than  the  same 
extravagant  purpose  announced  by  the  brute  multitude  who 
first  appeared  in  these  regions.  1855  Orr's  Circ.  Set'.,  Org. 
Nat,  111.307  It  Is  regarded  with  the  same  interest  accorded 
in  Europe  to  its  red-breasted  relative. 

fc.  In  the  i6-i7th  c.  often  followed  by  that 
with  ellipsis  of  the  verb,  so  that  the  same  that 
becomes  equivalent  to  *  the  same  as '  or  ( the  same 
with  *.  Obs. 

1577  KULKE /?;«?£».  True  Christian  64  The  Pope  chosen 
by  the  councell  of  Constance,  was  of  the  same  Judgement 
that  the  councell.  1582  G.  MARTIN  Mam/.  Corrupt.  Script, 
iii.  44  Here  he  citeth  many  authors  and  dictionaries  idly,  to 
prooue  thai  idolum  may  signifie  the  same  that  Image.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  J.  88  The  next  marches  of  this  higher  pro- 
uince  is  the  same  that  the  tract  of  Tarracon.  Ibid.  105  The 
Pisidians.  .whose  chiefe  colony  is  Caesaria,  the  same  that 
Antiochia.  1643  TBAPP  Comm.  Gen.  xi.  30  Some  say,  that 
Iscah  in  Chaldee  signifieth  the  same  that  Sarai  in  Hebrew. 
1652  LOVE  DAY  tr.  Calprenede"s  Cassandra  n.  132  And 
having  applyed  unto  them  the  same  things  that  to  my 
Master's,  they  laboured  to  recover  him  from  the  sound  he 
was  in.  1664  H.  MORE  £.*/>.  7  Epist.\\\\,  (1669)  124  So  that 
I  understand  by  $i.\al>e A«£ia  the  same  that  a-ydrnj,  universal 
Love.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  m.  413  Such  was  thy  zeal  To 
Israel  then,  the  same  that  now  to  me. 

d.  Followed  by  as.  Now  the  commonest  con- 
struction. 

Four  varieties  of  use  may  be  noted,  (a)  As  may  serve  as 
a  relative  adv.  or  pron.  introducing  a  clause  (cf.  i  a)  ;  (b)  it 
may  precede  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb  omitted  by 
ellipsis  ;  (c)  by  ellipsis  of  the  copula,  it  may  be  followed 
by  sb.  or  pronoun  denoting  that  with  which  identity  is 
slated  ;  (rf)  it  may  elliptically  precede  an  adv.  or  phrase. 

(a)  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  835  pan  sal  he  on  b«  same 
wys  hethcn  wende.. right  als  he  cam  pe  first  day  fra  his 
moder  warn,  c  1400  Ride  St.  Benet  (Verse)  2371  On  be  sam 
wise  sail  ilk  souerayn  Do  os  bai  wil  take  o-gayn.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.t  Ethu.  IV  196  He  was  the  same  person  and 
of  the  same  good  mynde  tpwarde  the  kynge,  as  lie  was 
before  the  tyme  of  hys  legacion.  1705  ADDISON  Italy,  Rome 
350  The  Horse  and  Man  on  the  Medal  are  in  the  same  Pos- 
ture as  they  are  on  the  Statue.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist. 
(1842)  1 1.  257  notet  She  was  exactly  in  the  same  predicament 
as  Philip  had  been  during  his  marriage  with  Mary  I.  1861 
M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  40  A  patent  of  Henry  II..,  in 
which  he.. licenses  the  sale  of  Rhenibh  wine  at  the  same 
price  as  French  is  sold  at.  1894  SWINBURNE Stud.in  Prose 
<y  P.  56  Entering  college  at  the  same  age  as  Fletcher  had 
entered  six  years  earlier. 

(£)  1691  Eutilianne's  Frauds  Romish  Monks  148  We  fol- 
low'd  this  Troop  of  Pilgrims  at  a  small  distance,  being 
Mounted  in  the  same  manner  as  they,  tho'  we  could  not 
joyn  our  selves  in  company  with  them.  1839  URE  Diet. 
Arts  1086-7  Salt  springs  occur  nearly  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, .as  the  salt  rock.  1881  JOWETT  Thncyd.  I.  179  The 
sailors  in  the  fleet  all  received  the  same  pay  as  the  soldiers. 
1895  CHITTY  in  Lmv  Times  Rep.  LXXII.  866/1  Other  rules 
in  Order  XLV.  point  in  the  same  direction  as  the  first  rule  of 
the  order. 

(c)  1715  tr.  Gregory  s  Ashon.  (1726)  I.  it.  351  The  Ratio  of 
GH  to  /A",  which  is  the  same  as  the  given  Ratio  of  the 


Kines  of  the  Arcs  A  B,  CD.  1807  ROBINSON  Archzol.  Grxca 
in.  xxi.  325  Olympia,  a  city  of  the  Pis*eans,  or,  as  some  say, 
the  same  as  Pisa. 

(d)  1662  BP.  HOPKINS  Funeral Serm.  (1683)  39  They  return 
again  to  the  same  glut  of  lusts  and  pleasures  as  before.  1701 
ADUISON  Dial.  Medals  n.  Wks.  1766  III.  69  You  see  the 
metaphor  is  the  same  in  the  Verses  as  in  the  Medal.  1716 
—  Freeholder  No.  42  f  6  We  receive  the  same  profit  from 
them,  as  if  they  were  the  Pioduce  of  our  own  Island.  1845 
M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  24,  *I  again  consulted  your 
magnificence,  and  you  gave  the  same  answer  as  before. 

e.  Const,  with.  The  regimen  of  with  may  denote 
either  (a)  a  participant  in  the  possession,  attribute, 
etc.  qualified  by  the  same,  or  (l>}  that  with  which 
the  object  mentioned  is  said  to  be  identical. 

fa)  1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  II.  259  perfore  of  J>re  be 
firste  kyngdoms,  as  it  were  of  be  same  age  wib  be  kyngdom 
of  Assiries,  firste  we  schal  write.  1601  DOLMAN  tr.  La 
Primaud.Fr.Acad.  11618}  III.  803  The  blossomes  have  the 
same  nature  with  the  fruite.  Ibid.  804  The  seede  and  roote 
of  this  plant  have  the  same  operation  with  the  leafe.  1609 
HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  42  The  bishop,  being  of  the  same 
mind  and  opinion  with  the  rest,  was  [etc.].  1660  BARROW 
Euclid  vi.  xxvi,  Then  is  that  Parallelogram  about  the  same 
diagonal  with  the  whole.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  Pref.  69  He 
is  of  the  same  size  for  Learning  with  the  late  Editor.  1740 
Johnson's  Debates  2  Dec.  (1787)  I.  23  Debate  relating  to  a 
seditious  paper  of  the  same  kind  with  the  considerations  on 
the  Embargo  on  provisions.  1753  CHAMHE-:RS  Cycl.  Snpp. 
s.v.  Bridge,  Rochester  bridge  is  built  in  the  same  style  with 
that  of  London.  1763  GOLUSM.  Misc.  ll'ks.  (1837)  II.  502 
They  are  incapable  of  the  same  docility  with  terrestrial 
animals,  and  are  less  imitative  of  human  perfections.  1803 
SOUTHEY  Let.  g  June  in  Life  (1850)  II.  212  Scott,  it  seems, 
adopts  the  same  system  of  metre  with  me.  1837  LOCKHART 
Scott  I.  x.  325  [He]  died. .at  the  same  age  with  Burns  and 
Byron,  in  1811.  1842  R.  I.  WILBERFOKCE  Rntilius  fy  Lucius 
in  Words  of  the  same  nature  with  those  he  had  heard  were 
chanted  at  intervals.  1858  H.  SPENCER  Ess.  I.  254  This. . 
will  be  found  to  come  under  the  same  generalization  with 
the  others. 

(t>)  '  1380  WVCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  319  As  b«  spirit  bat 
is  mannis  soule  is  be  same  persone  wib  him,  so  the  secouncle 
persone  of  God  is  be  same  persone  wib>  bis  man.  1607  Tor- 
SELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  225  The  Chaonian  Horses  are  the 
same  with  the  Aprirolan  Horses.  1618  HALES  Gold.  AVw.  n. 
(1673}  62  He  could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  quality  was  the 
same  wilh  theirs,  a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Actsty  Mon.  (1642) 
179  She  was  native.. of  Phrygia  and  so  peradventure  was 
the  same  with  Trojana.  1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus 
Kidens  No.  30  (1713)  I.  197  The  third  was  a  Paper  of 
Directions,  what,  and  how  to  plead,  which  was  also  denied 
him,  being  the  same  thing  with  allowing  him  Council.  1764 
GOLDSM.  Introd.  Gen.  Hist.  World  Misc.  Wks.  1837  I.  531 
The  materials  to  which  we  have  had  recourse  are  the  same 
wilh  those  which  other  hislorians  for  several  ages  have 
employed  before  us.  1829  JAS.  MILL//W/W.  J/rW(i86g)  II. 
104  1 1  rested  with  him  to  prove  that  the  expectation  of  a 
pleasure,  or  of  a  pain,  is  the  same  thing  with  ihe  desire,  or 
aversion.  1873  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  n.  188  This  was  no 
difTiculty  to  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  who  looked  on  the 
Egyptian  Ammon  as  the  same  god  with  their  own  Zeus. 

•ff.  In  certain  rare  constructions:  (a)  const,  of 
(perh.  a  Gallicism) ;  (b]  const,  to.  Obs. 

1692  DRYDEN  St.  Eurewonfs  Ess.$  'Tis  an  extraordinary 
thing  to  find  a  Successor  endowed  with  the  same  Qualities 
of  his  Predecessor.  1721  BRADLEY  Philos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat. 
i-j  And  the  Nourishment  and  Difference  cf  Colours  given 
these  Bodies.. I  suppose  to  be  produced  by  a  cause  nearly 
the  same  of  that  which  gives  us  the  different  Colours  in  the 
Leaves  and  Flowers  of  Vegetables.  1756  TOLDERVY  Hist. 
2  Orphans  III.  33,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  to  the  gentle- 
man, who  spoke  last.  1771-2  Ess.fr.  Batcktlordm)  I.  96 
They  fancy  themselves  in  the  same  situation  of  the  Jews, 
when  their  being  victors,  or  vanquish'd,  solely  depended  on 
the  raising  or  depressing  of  Moses's  hands. 

2.  \Vithbackwardreference:  Identical  with  what 
has  been  indicated. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  25  pe  sam  God  sythyn  was 
be  bygyimyng  And  be  first  maker  of  alle  thyng.  1340-70 
Alex.  <y  Dind.  896  Also  ae  sente  vs  to  saie  in  be  same  time 
Of  obur  manerus  mo  iniche  for  to  lakke.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  PL 
A.  Prol.  106  Tauerners  to  hem  tolde  b«  same  tale  Wib  good 
wyn  of  Gaskoyne  And  wyn  of  Oseye.  c  1400  Pety  Job  76 
in  26  PoL  Poems  123  Into  poudre  must  I  crepe,  ffor  of  that 
same  kynde  I  am.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Verse)  1234  And 
sche  ken  be  perils  of  cursing,  Sche  salbe  cursid  for  pat  same 
bing.  ^1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I. 
147  About  the  same  tyme  rang  money  cuning  men  be  quhose 
labour U  &  trawel!  goode  letteris  flurischit.  1685  BOYLE 


:  Body - 

be  found  in.  1886  LINDLEY  in  Law  Rep.  32  Chanc.  Div.  28 
The  same  observations  are  true  of  all  other  contracts  simi- 
larly circumstanced. 

t  b.   =  The  aforesaid,   Obs. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  126  To  Normnndie  ngeyn 
suld  turne  b«  duke  Henry,  &  Ingland  alle  holy  after  Steuen 
be  kyng  Suld  turneto  b«  same  Henry,  withouten  geynsaiyng. 
J455CW.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  286  And  in  case  that  the 
sam  man  or  person  in  hys  takyng,  make  recistens  not  to  be 
take.  1480  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  429  We  send  yewe  same  bill 
herin  enclosed.  1517  TORKINCTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  9  Thursday, 
the  vij  Day  of  May,  we  retornyed  by  the  same  watir  of  Brent 
to  Venese  ageyne.  1335  COVERDALE  Eccl.  xii.  9  The  same 
preacher  was  not  wyse  alone,  but  taught  the  people  know- 
_,ege  also  :  he  gaue  good  hede,  sought  out  the  grounde  and 
set  forth  many  parables. 

t  c.   The  same  day :  to-day.   Obs. 

c  1475  Rauf  Coil  tear  848  On  loud  said  the  Sarazine  :  '  I 
heir  the  now  He  !  Befoir  the  same  day  1  saw  the  neuer  wilh 
sicht '. 

3.  Expressing  the  identity  of  an  object  designated 
by  different  names,  standing  in  different  relations, 
or  related  to  different  subjects  or  objects.  In  this 
use  the  sb.  qualified  by  same  often  denotes  an 
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SAME. 

indeterminate  or  hypothetical  object,  so  that  the 
becomes  (with  a  sing.)  functionally  equivalent  to 
the  indefinite  article,  or  (with  a  plural)  redundant ; 
hence  result  occasional  ambiguities. 

Cf.  the  Fr.  '  Deux  mots  qui  signifient  une  meme  chose ', 
*  De  memes  causes  doivent  produire  tic  mcmes  efiets  '  with 
the  ambiguous  English  '  Two  words  which  signify  the  same 
thing ', '  The  same  causes  must  produce  the  same  effects ', 

1621  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  553  Bacchus  and  Sabasius 
is  the  same  god.  i66a  STILUNGFL.  Orig.  Sacra?  ir.  vi.  §  14 
Both  these  Prophets  considered  the  same  people  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  with  the  same  conditions.  1670 
Moral  .State  Eng.  160  At  this  time  a  Germain  and  a  Flem- 
ing were  in  the  same  Pension  in  the  Town.  1690  LOCKE 
Hum.  Und.  n.  i.  §  g  Having  Ideas,  and  Perception,  being 
the  same  thing.  1713  STEELE  Englishman  No.  8.  55  The 
same  Person  is  to  be  paid  twice  for  the  same  thing.  1738 
tr.  Guazzo's  Art  Conversation  221  They  cannot  live  peace- 
able together  in  the  same  House.  1765  A.  L)ICKSON  Treat. 
Agric.  i.  (ed.  a)  33  Some  kinds  of  animals, .  .such  as  horses, 
cows,  and  sheep,  are  nourished  by  the  same  food.  1797 
Kncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  III.  457/2  The  flowers  are  male  and 
female  upon  the  same  or  different  roots.  1809-10  COLE- 
RIDGE Friend  (1865)  142  Sooner  or  later  the  same  causes, 
or  their  equivalents,  will  call  forth  the  same  opposition 
of  opinion,  and  bring  the  same  passions  into  play.  1828 
SCOTT  J'\  M.  Pertk  xix,  With  whom  I  have  so  often  sat 
at  the  same  board,  and  drunken  of  the  same  cup.  1835 
Penny  Cycl.  III.  437/2  The  old  barcarolle  was  sung  in  parts, 
at  stem  and  stern  of  the  same  boat,  by  its  own  gondoliers. 
1868  LOCKYER  Eletn.Astron.  iii.  §  10(1879)55  A"  trie  planets 
travel  round  the  Sun  in  the  same  direction.  1879  HAKLAN 
Eyesight  ii.  16  Even  in  the  same  eye,  half  of  the  iris  is  some- 
times brown,  and  the  other  half  blue.  1884  BRETT  in  Law 
Times  Rep,  10  May  315/2,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
.  .that  the  Legislature  intended  in  this  case  to  be  verbose  and 
tautologous,  and  to  say  the  same  thing  twice  over. 

b.  More  explicitly,  one  and  the  same. 

[After  L.  units  et  itltfMt  Gr.  (6)  elc  «ol  6  OVTOT.] 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  S  iv  b,  Out  of  one  and  the  same 
floure  the  Beesucketh  hony,  and  the  spider  draweth  poison. 
1584  ?  SIDNEY  Disc.  Def.  Earl  of  Leicester  Misc.  Wks.  (1829) 
272  In  sum,  in  one  the  same  man,  all  the  faults  that  in  all 
the  most  contrary-humoured  men  in  the  world  can  remain. 
C  1650  LEIGHTON  Serin,  xviii.  Wks.  1869  II.  227  Never  think 
that  one  and  the  same  soul  can  have  much  pride  and  much 
of  Christ.  1639  H.  MORE  Immort.  Soul  n.  i.  113  Percep- 
tion being  really  one  and  the  same  thing  with  Reaction  of 
Matter  one  part  against  another,  a  1806  HOKSLEY  Serin. 
(1816)  II.  xxvi.  304  A  sameness  of  the  terms.. would  be  an 
argument  for  assigning  one  and  the  same  meaning  to  the 
promises.  i86a  LATHAM  Channel  I  si.  in.  xviii.  (ed.  2)  411 
They  belong  to  one  and  the  same  class. 

4.  Coupled  for  emphasis  with  a  synonymous  adj.: 
t  thai  ilk  (thilK]  same,  t  the  same  self,  f  the  same 
very,  the  very  same.     See  also  SELFSAME. 

The  same  self-was  exceedingly  common  in  the  i6th  c. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  1919  (Gutt.)  f>at  ilk  same  day  [Cott.  bat  ilk 
dai,/a;>/  bat  same  day}.  1390  GOWEK  Conf.  I.  95  Thilke 
same  speche  Which,  as  thou  seist,  thou  schalt  me  teche. 
a  1450  MYRC  Par.  Priests  668  penne  schale  he  wyth  hys 
owne  hondes  Brenne  bat  ylke  same  bondes.  1503  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  VI.  522/2  They. .shall  have..lyke  auctorite.  .as  the 
same  selfe  Bisshoppes  shulde,  ought  or  mygbt  do.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  24  And  the  same  selfe  mysteryes'  he 
afterwarde  declared  to  his  discyples.  1589-90  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  IV.  465  Baith  having  the  same  selff  fremdis 
and  commoun  enemeyis,  1590  L.  LLOYD  Diall  of  Dales  169 
Q.  Metellus  triumphed  over  Greet  at  the  same  verie  day  that 
Pompei  the  great  triumphed  over  the  Pyrats  on  sea.  1594 
SHAKS.  Rick.  ///,  nu  ii.  49  This  same  very  day.  1598  — 
Merry  \V.  iv.  v.  37  Shee  sayes,  that  the  very  same  man 
that  beguil'd  Master  Slender  of  his  Chaine,  cozon'd  him  of  "it, 
1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  ix.  9  The  Snake,  after  his  Re- 
covery, is  the  very  same  Snake  still,  that  he  was  at  first. 
Ibid,  xvtii.  19  Several  of  the  very  same  Birds  that  she  had 
fore  war  n'd. 

5.  Appended  redundantly  to  a  demonstrative  (this, 
theset  that,  those,  yon).     Common  in  i6-i7th  c. ; 
usually  expressing  some    degree  of  irritation  or 
contempt,  sometimes  playful  familiarity.     (Cf.  the 
vulgar  this  heret  that  there?)     Now  arch. 

Out  of  the  95  instances  of  the  word  saute  in  Shakspere, 
55  occur  in  collocation  with  a  demonstrative. 

For  examples  in  which  same  has  its  normal  force  when 
preceded  by  a  demonstrative,  see  senses  1-3. 

1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind,  197  In  bis  same  wise.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  i.  18  That  same  knaue  (Ford  hir 
husband).  1603  —  Metis,  for  M.  v.  i.  270  Call  that  same 
Isabell  here  once  againe.  1615  BACON  Ess.,  Truth  (Arb.) 
499  This  same  Truth,  is  a  Naked,  and  Open  day  light.  1628 
MILTON  Vac.  Exerc.  16,  I  pray  thee  then  deny  me  not  thy 
aide  For  this  same  small  neglect  that  I  have  made.  1634 
—  COMUS  738  Be  not  cosen'd  With  that  same  vaunted  name 
Virginity.  1736  SWIFT  On  reading  Young's  Univ.  Passion 
Wks.  1751  X.  246  If  that  same  Utm>ersalPassit>n'W\\\\zv'ry 
Vice  hath  fill'd  the  Nation.  1808  SCOTT  Mann,  i.  xxv,  If 
this  same  Palmer  will  me  lead  From  hence.  1816  J.  WIL- 
SON City  of  Plague  \\.  iii,  What  is  the  use  of  these  same 
lamps?  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus,  x.  26  Just  for  courtesy 
lend  me,  dear  Catullus,  Those  same  nobodies. 

6.  Phrases.  At  the  same  time :  see  TIME  sb.     By 
the  same  token :  see  TOKEN  $b. 

II.  In  modified  senses. 

7.  Applied  to  an  object  as  having  the  same  attri- 
butes with  another  or  with  itself  at  another  time  ; 
exactly  agreeing  in  (amount,  quality,   operation, 
etc.).    Of  a  person :  Unchanged  in  character,  con- 
dition of  health,  etc.     Chitfty  predicative  (cf,  B.  i, 
2).     Constructions  as  in  1-3. 

Phrase,  Much  tht  same,  approximately  the  same  (cf.  MUCH 

Off?'.  3). 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  256  The  mmd  is  its  own  place,  and 
in  it  self  Can  make  a  Heav'n  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heav'n. 
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What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same.  1669  STURMY 
Mariners  Mag.  iv.  138  If  the  Course  and  Distance  had 
been  first  agreed  upon  from  the  Place  they  were  bound 


twtet  A  distinction  much  the  same  with  this  may  be  found 
in  the  letters  between  Dr.  Siiarp  and  Mrs.  Cockburn.  1836 
J.  GILBERT  Ckr.  Atonem.  ix.  (1853)  264  God  himself  remains 
the  same  before  and  after  the  interposition  of  Christ.  1838 


i  tne  parish  by  the  same  easy  gradations  irom  trie  old  to  tlie 
new  faith.  1893  Bookman  June  86  /i  Her  ambitions  super- 
ficially so  different  at  different  times,  and  yet  substantially 
the  same. 

b.  predicative fy.  Of  a  person :  Unchanged  in 
behaviour  to  another. 

1850  DICKENS  Dai'.  Copf>.  ix,  But  she  was  always  the  same 
to  me.     She  never  changed  to  her  foolish  Peggotty. 
C.  Corresponding  in  relative  position. 

1672  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  (i6pi)  18  About  504  M.  of  the  Irish 
perished.,  bet  ween  the  23  of  October  1641  and  the  same  clay 
1652.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an.J-'air  xxviii,  He  and  I  wure 
both  shot  in  the  same  legal  Talavera.  1856  SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS 
Lett.  (1870)  31 7  The  Foreign  Office,  .now  holds  the  same  place 
in  our  social  economy  as  the  Colonial  Office  used  to  hold. 
1891  'J.  S.  WINTER  '  Lu>tiliyx\\,  The  doctors.,  have  decidedly 
better  hopes  than  they  had  yesterday  at  the  same  time. 

8.  Prcdicatively :  Equally  acceptable  or  tlie  con- 
trary ;  indifferent.   Also  all  the  saine^jnst  the  same. 

1803  MARY  CHARLTON  ll'i/e  fy  Mistress  I.  245  He  don't 
vally  what  he  says  to  young  or  old,  man  or  woman— it's  all 
the  same  to  old  grufTy  !  1838  DICKENS  AVc//.  Nick,  vii,  It's 
all  the  same  to  me.  1847  L'PHAM  Mine,  Guyon  <y  J-'cneloti 

II.  iii.  31  (Funk)  To  Daniel  the  lion's  den  and  the  monarch's 
palace  are  the  same. 

9.  Predicalively,  without  article :   Characterized 
by  sameness,  monotonous,  rare. 

1891  Pall  Mall  C.  3  F«b.  6/2  Tlie  choruses  in  'Judith' 
are  numerous,  and  to  the  lay  mind  perhaps  a  little  same. 

III.  10.  C0M0.J  as  same-kidney  ed j  -seemingtiess^ 
-sized,  •soundingness ;  same-ways  adv.j  in  the 
same  direction. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ,5-  Scfc.  Kp.  Ded.,  The  *sanie-kid- 
neyed  men,  who  have.. a  sharp  fiowt  at  the  end  of  their 
tongue.  1839-48  BAILEY  festus  xx.  231  Lest  long  *same- 
seemingness  should  send  me  mad.  1764  Museum  Rust. 

III.  Hi.  229  Let  this  be  done  deep,  and  still  in  the  *same- 
sized  ridges.     1839-48  BAILKY  fi'estns  iv.  33  The  sea. .In  its 
sublime  *samesoundingness  laughed  out.   1887  SIR  W.  THOM- 
SON in  Nature  3  Oct.  546/2  Kvery  A  is  at  tlie  centre  of  an 
equal   and  similar,  and  *same-ways  oriented,  tetrahedron 
of  O's. 

B.  absol.  and  as /;'<?;/.     (Constructions  as  in  A.) 

1.  The  same  person  or  persons. 

1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dind.  780  >e  ben  sobli  fc-e  same  of  wham 
J>ei  so  tolde.  c  1366  CHAUCER  A. B.C.  77  Now  queen  of 
comfort  sithe  t?ou  art  bat  same  To  whom  j  seeche  for  my 
medicyne  [etc.].  1616  B.  JOSSON  Epigr.  xxxiii,  On  Sir  lohn 
Roe...  To  the  same.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  ix.  707 
An  appeal  from  the  King's  Council,  to  the  King  in  Council, 
was  ridiculed,  even  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  as  an 
appeal  from  the  same  to  the  same. 

fb.  Conjoined  with  a  personal  pronoun  or  with 
a  designation  of  a  person,  to  indicate  identity  with 
one  who  has  been  mentioned.  Obs.  [A  latinism.] 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  in.  26  Thanne  lau^te  bei  leue,  JMS 
lordes,  at  Mede.  With  that  comen  clerkis  to  conforte  hir 
J>e  same.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Acts  i  With  the 
aduise  and  consente  of  the  moste  prudent  and  the  same  his 
tnoste  dere  vncle.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  n.  xvii. 
(1622)  57  Shew  the  people  of  Rome  Augustus  neece,  and 
the  same  my  wife  [L.  Angusti  ncptem  eaudentque  con- 
jitgem  mcain]. 

2.  The  same  thing.    (See  A.  1,2, 3.)    f  Formerly 
also  that  same,  this  same. 

1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  1009  But  |>e  same  bat  30  so  by  vs 
silf  trowe  Longeb,  ludus,  to  $ou  bat  Huen  so  in  esc.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  I.  19  Who  that  here  wordes  understode,  It 
thenkth  thet  wolden  do  tlie  same,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9772 
pesamto  my-self,sothli,  may  happy  n.  ci4oo  Rule  St.  Bent  t 
(verse)  488  And  also  crist  in  bis  godspell  Of  bis  same  makes 
minde  o-mell.  01450  MYRC  Festial  8  Anon  he  made  to 
take  hym,  and  constrayne  hym  for  to  faaue  done  be  same. 
a  1536  TINDALE  Pat/tit'.  Script.  Wks.  (1573)  383^/2  What 
soeuer  is  done  to  the  lest  of  vs. .it  is  done  to  Christ,  and 
w  hat  soeuer  is  done  to  my  brother  (if  I  be  a  Christen  man) 
that  same  is  done  to  me.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  142, 
I  have  commended  S — unto  you  oftentimes:  and  do  the 
same  againe  at  this  instant.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II. 
iv.  489  Here  that  common  Proverbe  holds  true,  'When  two 
do  the  same  it  is  not  the  same  '.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  There- 
not's  Trav.  i.  112, 1  failed  not  to  speak  to  our  Vice-Consu! 
of  the  Light  1  had  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Samos,  and  he  told 
me  all  the  same  that  the  rest  did.  1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng+ 
Gram.  Wallis's  Pref.  2  So  the  French  Words  guerre  [etc.]., 
signify  the  same  with  these  English  Words.  1812  SOUTHEY 
Let.  to  fas.  White  16  Feb.  in  Life  (1850)  III.  328  It  is  the 
same  in  our  age  that  it  was  in  our  youth.  1848  KINCSLEY 
1  Bad  Squire  xjv,  If  your  misses  had  slept,  squire,  where 
they  slept,  Your  misses  would  do  the  same.  1864  NEWMAN 
Ap0Iogia,v.(\go4}  168/1  When  I  became  a  Catholic, nothing 
struck  me  more . .  than  the  English  out-spoken  manner  of  the 
Priests.  It  was  the  same  at  Oscott,  at  Old  Hall  Green,  at 
Ushaw.  1896  A.  E.  Hot'SMAN  Shropshire  Z.<K/xIiii,  Bring 
the  eternal  seed  to  light,  And  morn  is  all  the  same  as  night. 
fb.  Phrases.  Of  the  same  :  in  the  same  way. 
To  the  (this)  same :  to  the  same  effect.  With  the 
same :  at  the  same  moment.  Qbs* 


SAME. 

1399  LANCL.  Rich.  Reticles  Prol.  14  All  >e  londe.  .ros  with 
him  rapely  to  ri;tyii  his  wronge,  For  he  shullde  hem  serue 
of  |?e  same  after,  c  1400  Rule  St.  Bcnct  (verse)  373  Also  we 
se  }it  to  J?e  same.  Ibid.  461  Kor-hali  writ  sais  on  pis  wise  : 
'be  fole  with  word  may  nan  chastese.'. .  And  to  J>is  sam, 
als  clerks  may  kun,  pe  wi?,e  man  sais  :  '  Chastise  \>\  sun 
[etc.].'  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1027  He  spake  the 
word,  and  with  the  same,  Immediatly  out  came  the  name. 
\  C.  \\ith  omission  of  article.  )'are~i. 

1638  BRATHWAIT  Barnabees  Jr/il.  n.  (i8iS)  45  What  I  was 
once,  same  I  am  now. 

f3.  Heonastically  emphasizing  a  demonstrative, 
used  absol.  or  with  ellipsis  of  sb.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS,  /^.  L.  L.  ii.  i.  194  Sir,  I  pray  you  a  word: 
What  Lady  is  that  saint;?  1591  —  Tu'oGcnt.  in.  i.  138  \Vh;it 
Letter  is  this  same?  1592  —  Roiti.  ft  Jitl.  iv.  v.  147  \Vh;.t 
a  pestilent  knaue  is  this  same.  1611  BIGLK  Acts  xxiv,  20 
Let  these  same  here  [iSSr  R.  V,  these  men  themselves]  say, 
if  they  haue  found  any  evill  doing  in  nice. 

4.  The  same,  f  that  (or  this]  same :  the  aforesaid 
person  or  thing.  Often  merely  the  equivalent  of 
a  personal  pronoun ;  he,  she,  it,  they.  Now  rare 
in  literary  use;  still  common  in  legal  documents; 
also  (with  reference  to  things)  in  commercial  lan- 
guage (where  the  is  sometimes  omitted).  Cf.  G. 
<2er-t  die-,  dasselbe. 

1362  LANCL.  /*.  /'/.  A.  in.  27  penne  [hm-,ten]  l>ei  leue  [ns 
lordynges,  at  Meede.  \Vib  J>iit  ^er  come  Clerkt^,  to  Gum- 
forte  J>e  same,  c  1400  Lansdinvne  Ritual  in  Ride  St.  Bcnct, 
etc.  143  pe  nouyce  sal.,  singe  bare  thrise  :  'Suscipe  me, 
domine  '  &c.  J'e  couenl.  .sail  rthcrce  J>e  >ame  again  thrive, 
and 'Gloria  patri '.  c  1400  J!AUNDEV.  (1839)  viii.  97  Upon 
that  same  schalle  he  sytte,.  .righte  as  himself  seyde.  c  1450 
COT.'.  Myst,  ii.  (Shaks.  Sue.)  25  Take  tin's  appyl  and  etc  this 
ssame,  This  ffrute  is  best  as  I  the  telle.  1474  CAXTON 
Chesse  Ded.,  Tliat  y«  sawe  gladly  the  Inhabitants  of  yj 
same  enformed  in  good,  vertuous,  prouffitable  and  hone^ie 
maners.  1484  —  l-'ai-lcs  of  sEssp  in.  vii,  [.Men]  ought  to 
preyse  and  lone  the  cliirche  and  the  commaundements  of 
the  same.  1500-20  UUNBAR  Poems  Hi.  n  5our  Hienes 
can  nocht  gett  ane  meter,  T.O  keip  your  wardrope,  nor  dls- 
creter,  To  rule  3our  robbi?,  and  dress  the  sain.  1503  in 
Kerry  Hist.  St.  Lawrence,  Reading  (1883)  m  Also  ij 
staynyd  clothis  \vl  ryddelh  to  (?o  .same.  1509  FISIIEK  Funeral 
Serin.  C*tess  Richmond  \Vks.  (1876)  290  Above  all  the^e 
same  there  is  a  foure  maner  of  flOulencs.  1535  COVERDALK 
Lii>.  xiii.  40  Whan  tlie  hayre.s  fall  out  of  the  heade  of  a 
man  or  a  woman,  so  that  he  is  balde,  the  same  is  clcane. 
1548-9  i  Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Collect  ist  Sunday  after 
J:pifkanyt  Graunt  th^tt  they  nuiie  both  perceaue  and  knowe 
wJiat  thinges  they  ought  to  do,  and  also  haue  graue  and 
power  faithfully  to  fulfill  the  same.  1583  STUOBES  Anat. 
Abus.^  n.  (1882)  65  Watermen  haunt  the  waters,  and  fishc-s 
swim  tn  the  same.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  i.  n  In  the 
instant  that  1  met  with  you,  He  had  of  me  a  Chaine,  at 
fine  a  clocke  I  shall  rectiue  the  money  for  the  same.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q,  iv.  x.  5  That  was  a  temple.. farre  renowmed 
..Much  more  then  that  winch  was  in  Paphos  built,  Or  thai 
in  Cyprus,  both  long  since  this  same.  1611  BIBLE  Matt.  xxiv. 
13  But  he  that  shall  endure  vnto  tlie  end,  the  same  shall  l>c 
saucd.  1621  in  Owen  &  Blakeway  Hist,  Shrtwsb*  (1825)  I. 
574  Laid  out  in  stocking  up  of  the  gor.it  in  Kingsland,  maV  • 
ing  tlie  same  into  faggoUes.  1667  PKI.MATT  Cityff  C.  Build. 
8  An  over-shot-mill,  which  is  the  water  brought  to  the  top 
of  the  wheel, in  landers  or  troughs  which  cast  the  same  intu 
Buckets  made  ill  the  wheel  for  the  receipt  of  the  same,  the 
force  and  weight  of  which  water  drives  the  same.  1772-84 
Cook?s  I'oy.  (1790)  V.  1755  The  natives  thinking  we  were 
determined  to  pay  not  the  least  consideration,  at  length 
ceased  to  apply  for  the  same.  1818  CKUISF,  Digest  (ed.  2) 
III.  324  If  such  tenant  fur  life  die  on  the  day  on  which  the 
same  was  made  payable,  the  whole  [rent  must  be  paid].  1819 
KtATS  Isabella,  ii,  Her  lute-string  gave  an  echo  of  his 
name,  She  spoiled  her  half-done  broidery  with  the  same. 

b.  f  As  an  answer  when  addressed  by  name ; 
=  *  I  am  he'.  Obs.  Also  colloq.  in  confirming  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  identity  of  a  person  mentioned 
by  the  speaker. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  i.  191  Btn.  Count  Claudio. 
Clan.  Yea, the  same.  1889  Chatterbox  24  Aug.  323/1  'Have 
you  ever  heard  of  Red  Jim'/'  *The  bushranger,  do  you 
mean?'  asked  Allan.  'The  same.  Well,  this  man  [etc.]'. 

fc.  (Th*)same\   ^  DITTO.  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  b  iij,  Take  the  Juce  of  percelly 
Moris  otherwise  calde  percelly  Rootis,  and  thossame  of  Isop. 
1615  R.  COCKS  Diary  18  June  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  ii  He  gave 
me  a  present  of  3  nestes  gocas,  with  their  trenchers  and 
ladells  of  mother  of  perle,  with  10  spoons  same,  and  a  peccc 
of  white  Liquea  cloth.  1663  GKRBIER  Counsel  72  Rafters 
ten  and  seven  inches,  Purloyns  the  same,  Plates  the  same. 

fd.  Chiefly  Her.  Of  the  $ame\  of  the  kind  or 
description  last  mentioned.   Obs* 

a  154^8  HALL  C/tron.tffent  I' HI  23  The  Kyng  was  appar- 
eilled  in  almayne  ryuet  crested  &  his  vambrace  of  the  same. 
'la.  1588  Glover's  Ordinary  38  in  Edtnondsotfs  Her.  I,  Ar. 
in  fesse  three  pellets  betw.  two  bars  sa.  in  chief  two  goats 
heads  erased  gu.  attired  or,;  in  base  one  of  the  same. 
Gethinge.  1625  BACON  Ess,,  Building  (Arb.)  553  A  Greene 
Court  Plain,  with  a  Wall  about  it :  A  Second  Court  of  the 
same,  but  more  Garnished. 

5.  quasi-.r£.  An  identical  thing,  notice-uses. 

1690  DKYDEN  Amphitryon  v.  i,  Tran.  Two  drops  of 
water  cannot  be  more  like.  Pol.  They  are  two  very  sames. 
1700  —  (fold's  Met.  xv.  Fables  515  Ev'n  our  own  Bodies 
daily  change  receive,.  .Nor  are  to  Day  what  Yesterday 
they  were ;  Nor  the  whole  same  to  Morrow  will  appear. 
C.  adv.  and  in  adverbial  phrases. 

1.  The  same  :  a.  in  the  same  manner.  Const,  as. 
To  think  the  same  of:  to  have  the  same  (good) 
opinion  of  (a  person).  Similarly,  to  feel  f  he  same  to. 

Now  rare  in  literary  use;  common  dial.)  often  with  omis- 
sion of  the* 

1766  Museum  Rust.  III.  240  Sow  the  seed  broad-cast, 
..then  harrow  it  in,  the  same  as  turnep  seed.  i8»7  D. 
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SAMED. 

JOHNSON  Ind.  Field  Shorts  154  There  is  a  physical  cause 
for  this,  which  operates  the  same  in  India  as  in  the  holy 
land.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  xviii.  325  You'H  never 
think  the  same  of  me  agairi. 

b.  =  'all  the  same  ' :  see  2.  Obs.  exc.  poet. 
1783  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  v.viii,  Suppose  I  am  a  cabinet- 
maker ?  When  I  send  in  my  chairs,  do  1  ask  who  is  to  sit  upon 
them  ?  No  J  it's  all  one  to  me . . ;  I  must  be  paid  for  the  chairs 
the  same,  use  them  who  may.  1884  BROWNING  Ferishtah 
(1885)  39  For  as  our  liege  the  Shah's  sublime  estate  Merely 
enhaloes,  leaves  him  man  the  same,  So  [etc.]. 

2.  All  the  same :  in  spite  of  what  has  been  men- 
tioned ;  even  if  circumstances  had  been  otherwise; 
nevertheless,  notwithstanding. 

1803  MARY  CHARLTON  Wife  *  Mistress  I.  121  But  who 
would  have  thought  of  my  Lady  Countess  having  a  maid 
sent  with  young  Miss,  whilst  my  Dolly  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  milk  a  cow  or  two,  and  dust  and  scrub  a  bit, 
and  cook  a  bit ;  and  could  all  the  same  wait  upon  she  too  ! 
1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  vi.  iv,  What  you  say  is  well  worth 
attention;  but  all  the  same  I  feel  we  are  on  the  eve  ^of  a 
regular  crisis.  1853  CLOUGH  Poems,  etc.  (1869)  I.  187  This 
winter  is  extraordinarily  mild  :  to  day  a  little  hoar  frost, 
but  bright  sunshine  all  the  same.  1856  F.  E.  FACET  Owlet 
of  Oiulst.  164  No,  thank  you.  Obliged  to  you,  Henry, 
all  the  same.  1861  J.  PYCROFT  Agony  Point  (1862)  340 
Audrey  remarked  that  the  said  allowance  made  little  differ- 
ence ;  the  money  would  have  gone  all  the  same.  1868 
SWINBURNE  Blake  176  A  man  is  locked  up,  with  keys  of 
gold  indeed,  yet  is  he  a  prisoner  all  the  same.  1878 
RUSKIN  Let.  to  Dr.  J.  Brown  21  Oct.,  I  was  very  sorry  to 
come  away.  All  the  same,  I'm  glad  to  be  at  home  again. 

3.  Just  the  same  :  a.   Exactly  in  the  same  manner. 
Const,  as.     b.  None  the  less. 

1874  ALDRJCH  Prudence  Palfrey  xiv.  281  And  in  the  mean- 
time Dillingliam  will  continue  his  visits  here  just  the  same? 
1901  H.  McHuGH  John  Henry  59  '  My  mother  was  a  hdy  ', 
so  She  said,  but  just  the  same  She  ate  boiled  cabbage  with 
a  knife  Except  when  company  came. 

Same,  variant  of  SAM  adv.  and  v.  Obs.  \  obs.  f. 
PSALM  ;  var.  SEAM,  lard  ;  obs.  f.  SHAME  sb.  and  e-. 

tSa'med,  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  I  saruod,  somed, 
aomod,  3  somed,  sometS,  somet.  [OK.  samod— 
OS.  samod,  samad)  Du.  (i7th  c.)  samel*  OHG. 
samet,  samit,  samant  (MHG.,  mod.G.  samf],  Goth. 
samaj),  f.  OTeut.  *sawo-  SAME  a.]  Together, 

Beowulf  '1063  paer  WECS  sang  and  swej  samod  aetgxdere  for 


sinhiwan  twa.  c  1*05  LAY.  20132  Ford  we  biliue 
ohte  alle  someS  I?  somedj  heom  to.  Ibid.  25747  Pat  neo 
sculden  somed  faren.  a  1225  Lt>g*  Kath.  532  Ha  somet 
seiden,  ]>eet  [etc.]. 

Same(i)kle,  etc.  :  Sc.  ff.  so  mickle  ;  see  So  adv. 

Samel  (sse'inel).  Also  7  sammell,  7-8  sam- 
mel;  erron.  8  sandal,  -el.  See  also  SAMMENT. 
[Of  obscure  origin  ;  possibly  repr.  an  OE.  *sam- 
xled  half-burnt,  f.  SAM-  +  pa.  pple  of  xlan  to  burn.] 
Of  a  brick  or  tile :  Imperfectly  burnt. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  26  To  suffer  no  Sammell  Bricks 
to  be  made  use  of.  Ibid,  28  See  the  Brick-layers  take 
good  sollid  Bricks  to  hue,  since  if  any  thing  Sammel  the 
work  will  molder  away.  1703  T.  N.  City  ff  C.  Purchaser 
48  He  had  burnt  several  Kilns  of  Tiles  and.  .not  had  above 
50  waste,  broken,  and  Sandal  Tiles  in  all.  1716  Land.  Caz. 
No.  5446/8  AH  that  are  samel,  or  under  burnt,  to  be  ex- 
cluded. 1727-31  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Brick,  Satnelt  or  sandal 
bricks^  are  such  as  lie  outmost  in  a  kiln  or  clamp,  and 
consequently  are  soft  and  useless;  as  not  being  thoroughly 
burnt.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  lit  (1841)  I.  23  The 
brick-maker's  men.,  turned  their  hands  from  the  grey,  hard, 
well-burnt  bricks,  to  the  soft,  sammel,  half-burnt  bricks. 
1845  Encycl.  Metrop.  VIII.  443/2  The  outside  bricks  are 
necessarily  under-burned.  These  are  called  samel  bricks. 

Sa*nieliness.     [f.  SAMEL  Y  a.  +  -NESS.] 

fl.  Identity.  Obs. 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmonfs  Oriat.  22  An  unex- 
cusable  disagreement  of  every  Similitude,  remote  from 
identity  or  sameliness.  Ibid  338. 

2.  Want  of  variety,  monotony. 

1897  WEBSTER  (citing  Bayne).  1901  Westnt.  Gaz.  10  Oct. 
4/2  The  sameliness  of  Longfellow's  trochaic  metre  iti 
'  Hiawatha'. 

Samely  (s^'mli),  a.  [f.  SAME  a.  +•  -LY  !.] 
Without  variety ;  monotonous. 

1799  Tratts.  Soc.  Arts  XVII.  122  To  ..  separate  parts 
[of  the  forest]  that  were  in  some  places  too  heavy  and 
samely.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  58  O  samely  naked 
lea^,  so  bleak,  so  strange  !  1844  KINGLAKE  Edthcn  xvii.(i864) 
198  The  earth  is  so  samely,  that  your  eyes  turn  towards 
heaven.  1902  Monthly  Mus.  Record  i  Jan.  16  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Dunhill's  Sixteen  Variations  on  an  original  theme  are 
too  long  and  samely. 

tSanien,  a.  Sc*  Obs.  Forms:  4  saymne, 
4-6  sammyn(e,  4-7  samyn,  4-9  samine,  5-6 
samin,  samyne,  6  sammin,  samyug,  7-8  sameu. 
[A  derivative  of  SAME  a. ;  the  formation  is  obscure ; 
possibly  due  to  the  influence  of  next]  =  SAME. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  \.  252  And  in  the  samyn  tym  come 
him  to  His  wyff.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  v.  (Johannes)  348 
Sancte  lohne  $et  but  abaysitnes  pe  saymne  drink  tuk  neuir- 
J?e-les.  i456SiRG,HAYEZ,rtw^7v«j(S.T.S.)35Alssuainthe 
samyn  wys,did  the  Emperour  Frederike.  c  1480  HENRYSOM 
TestCres.  58  For  worthie  Chauceir,  in  the  samin  buik,  In 
gudehe  termis,  and  in  loly  veirs,  Compylit  hes  his  cairis. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vii.  v.  184  Geif  that  my  mynd  can 
ocht  ymagine  rycht,  I  wene  that  he  suld  be  the  samyn 
knycht.  a  1555  LYNDF.SAY  Tragedy  331  Brether,  ..quhen 
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maist  part,  c  1600  MONTGOMERY  CkerrUtg  Slue  1503  Lyk 
as  befoir  we  did  submit,  Sae  we  repeit  the  samyn  sit.  1638 
CHAS.  I  in  Spaldnig  Troub.  (Bannatyne  CI.)  I.  62  Wee 
have  taken  notice  therof  and  doe  give  you  heartiely  thanks 
for  the  samen.  1671  R.  MAC\VARD  True  Nonconf.  vn.  398 
The  samine  is  there  truely  and  more  fully  to  be  found.  1678 
Slit  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot,  n.  xv.  §  4  (1699)  214 
He  writes  upon  the  Bill,  soverty  is  found  ;  £  subscribes 
the  samine.  1735  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  in.  iii,  And  had  I 
fifty  times  as  meikle  mair  Nane  but  my  Jenny  should  the 
samen  sk air.  1815  FISLAYSON  Rhymes  95  (E.D.D.)  Thou- 
sands are  o'  the  samen  mind. 

tSa'men,^^.  Obs.  Forms:  i-3somen,  $OrtH. 
samenn,  3-5  samen,  4  saman,  samine,  sammiu, 
sammyne,  samun,  4-5  samin,  sammyn, 
4-6  samyn,  4-7  sammen,  5  samene,  samne, 
sampnen,  samyne,  samyuge,  somun,  somyn. 
[OE.  *sa»ien,  sgmen  (with  prep,  set  soinne}  =  OFris. 
samin,  semin^  to-semine^  to  saminent  OS.  satnnnt 
at-samna,  to  samne  (MLG.  sam(m^ene^o  samene}t 
MDu.  AZ/KIM,  te-samen  (\)^.tezamen\  OHG.  saman, 
zi  samane  (MLG.  zesamene,  mod.G.  zusanimen'j 
ON.  saman^til  samans  (S\v.  samman,  tilsamman(s, 
Da.  sammcn,  tilsammeii}^  Goth,  samana,  f.  root 
of  SAME  a.  Cf.  Skr.  samana  together.]  =  SAM, 
together,  mutually.  For  in  samen  see  INSAME. 

c  975  Ruskiu.  GosJ>.  John  xxi.  2  Werun  somen  simon 
petrus  &  5e  5e^n  seoe  Wtes  cweden  didimus.  cizoo  OK.MIM 
377  pe33  babe  samenn  cwemmdenn  Gpdd  )»urrh  heore  rihht- 
wisnesse.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  (MS.  Titus)  59  Ha  ne  muhen 
nawt  somen  [J/S.  Bodl.  somet]  earden  in  heuene.  c  1*50 
Gen.  fy  Ex.  40  In  firme  biginning,  of  noght  Was  heuene 
and  er5e  samen  wroght.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7151  Thre 
hundreth  fox  he  samun  knitt,  (I  wat  noght  hu  he  on  bam 
hitte).  Ibid,  11998  And  iesus  samen  his  handes  smat,  and 
said.  1340  HAMPOLK  Pr.  Consc.  1849  Bot  be  body  and  be 
saul.-Lufes  mare  samen  ban  man  and  hys  wyfe.  c  1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints \.  (Petrus)  lit  pan  kissit  bai  [ilk]  ober  sam- 
myne, gretand  faste  with  gastly  gammyne.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  101  iS  Seyuyn  dayes  somyn  sesit  pai  noght.  4:1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxviii.  128  pai  ware  all  gadred  sammen. 
c  1420  Sir  Amadace  i,Camden)  Iv,  A  fayre  knaue  child  hade 
thay  somun.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Lwe  78  We  suld  scheme 
lufly  songis,  to  we  be.. broght  in-to  be  inward  dwellynge- 
place,  samne  takand  a  seet  emongis  heuenly  citesenes. 
c  1450  Mirour  Saliiaciotin  3217  In  this  flasscicle  of  mirre 
ware  bonden  samen  paynes  alle.  15*3  DOUGLAS  &neis  v. 
vi.  16  On  athir  half,  than  gaderis  hyin  about  Of  Troianis 
samyn  and  Sicilianis  a  rowt. 

t  Same  11,  v.   Obs.     ?  Aphetic  for  EXAMINE  v. 

1 1613  ROWLANDS  Paire  Spy-kn<xves  (1872)  6  They  samen 
him  according  to  their  skils. 

Samen,  obs,  form  of  SAM  v. 

Samene,  variant  of  SAMEN  adv.t  together. 

Sameness  (s^-mnes).    [f.  SAME  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  the  same;  =  IDENTITY  1,2. 
1581  MULCASTEK  Positions  xxxii.  (1887)  118  They  were 

ill  sundred,  whom  the  samenes  of  time  so  vniteth  together. 
1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  i.  i.  28  They  meane  a  same- 
nes.se  for  some  proportion  that  is  betweene  them.  1678 
CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  559  We  worship,  the  Father 
of  Truth,  and  the  Son  the  Truth  It  self,  being  Two  Things 
as  to  Hypostasis  ;  but  one  in  Agreement,  Consent,  and 
Sameness  of  Will.  1690  C.  NESSE  O.  «f  N.  Test.  I.  119 
If  there  be  the  sameness  in  sinning,  the  same  shall  be  in 
suffering.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Lfnd.  r.  iv.  §  4  Our  Idea  of 
sameness,  is  not  so  setled  and  clear,  as  to  deserve  to  be 
thought  innate  in  us.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  i.  17  Personal 
identity  or  the  sameness  of  living  agents.  1753  Scots  Mag. 
XV.  17/2  The  sameness  of  the  electrical  fire  with  that  of 
lightning.  1759  CAPELL  Prolusions  Pref.  (1760)  7  Same- 
ness of  rythmus,  sameness  of  orthography,  and  a  very  near 
affinity  of  words  and  phrases.  1827  WHATELY  Logic  App. 
(ed.  2)  305  Sameness,  in  the  primary  sense,  does  not  even 
necessarily  imply  Similarity.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
IV.  139  Likeness  is  sameness  of  affections. 

2.  Absence  of  variety,  uniformity,  monotony;  an 
instance  of  this. 

1743  H.  WALPOLE  Let,  to  Mann  27  Jan,,  We  are  in 
such  a  state  of  sameness  that  I  shall  begin  to  wonder  at 
the  change  of  seasons  and  talk  of  the  Spring  as  a  strange 
accident.  1766  FORDVCK  Serin.  Yng.  Wm,  (1767)  II.  vhi. 
20  There  will  arise,  .a  sameness  and  a  flatness,  i8ao  J.  W. 
CROKER  in  Smiles  Mem.  J.  Murray  (1891)  II.  xxiiL  86,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  enliven  a  little  the  sameness  of  my 
author.  1843  VIGNE  Trav.  Kashmir  II.  404  The  scenery 
is  sameness  itself.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita.  I.  238  The 
steady  occupations,  the  beloved  samenesses,  and  the  sacred 
customs  of  home. 

3.  ?  nonce-ttse.  Agreement  in  character  or  style. 
1790  in  W.  Wrighte  Grotesque  Archit.  Frontisp.,  Each 

will  require  a  sameness  to  the  Spot,  For  this  a  Cell,  a  Cas- 
cade or  a  Grot. 

t  Sa*nienfere.  Obs.  [f.  SAMEN  adv.  +  FiRI 
sb.^\  A  fellow-traveller,  an  associate. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  985  pay  slipped  bi  &  sy$e  hir  not 
bat  wern  hir  samen  feres. 

r  Sa'meiiing.  Obs.  Forms:  i  somuung.  I-.J 
samnung,  3  samening,  somnunge,  sompnunge, 
4  samenyngj  samnyng,  sampninge.  [OE.flWB- 
nung)  vbl.  sb.  f,  samn-ian  SAM  v. :  see  -ING  *.] 
a.  A  gathering,  an  assembly,  b.  Intercourse, 
I  communion. 

c  950  Lindisf,  Gosp.  Mark  i.  23,  &  wses  in  somnung  \c  1160 

j    Hatton  samnunge]  hiora  monn  in  gast  unclaene.    c  1200 

,     Tritt.  Coll.  Horn.  215  Me  is  andsete  t>e  samninge  of  J>e  bin- 

,    derfulle.    c  1*30  Hali  Meid.  12  (Bodley  MS.)  pet  bestelich 

gederunge,   |?et  scheomelese  sompnunge  [Titus  MS.  som- 

nunge],  bet  ful  of  fuISe  stinkinde  &  untohe  dede.    c  1250 

in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  23  Hy  troue  hy  l>eli  gast,  and  hely  kirke, 

be  samninge  of  halghes.    c  1150  Gen,  fy  Ex.  1442  He  fa^nede 

\    hire  wi5  milde  mod,  Here  sameni[n]g  was  clene  and  god. 


SAMISEN. 

c  1330  R.  BRUSNK  Citron,   tt'ace  (Rolls)  2719  Gret  noise  at 
her  samny[n]g  was.    Ibui.  6718  At  Londone  |>ey  sette  a 
Parlement  ;..And  Jjud  |?ey  seyde  at  J>er  sampninge. 
t  Sa'menly,  adv.  Obs.      Also  4  sammenly. 
[f.  SAMEN  adv.  together  +  -LY  2.]     Together. 

(i  1300  Cursor  M.  28391  Munk,  nunne,  or  spused  wijf,  Jjat 
sammenly  aght  to  lede  |>air  Hue.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech. 
91  The  hali  gast,  That  samenly  comes  of  bothe  the  fadir  and 
the  son. 

1"  Sa'meiltale,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  3 
someutale,  4  samentale,  sammentale.  ft.  (as 
atlj.  only)  4  samer-tale,  samirtale,  sammertale. 
[App.  f.  SAMEN  a,  +  TALE  sl>.  Cf.  SAMTALE  a. 

The  jS  forms  seem  to  represent  a  genitive  phrase  ='  of 
the  same  tale1  (ON.  *samrar,  unrecorded  str.  genit.  sing, 
fern,  of  sam-r  SAME  a. ;  tplii  genit.  of  tula.  TALE)  ;  the  sb. 
may  have  arisen  from  the  substitution  of  a  phrase  with  prep, 
for  the  genitive  phrase.] 

A.  sli.  Concord,  agreement. 

a  1225  After.  R.  426  Seihnesse  £  some  [MS.  T.  sachtnesse 
&  somentale].  a  1375  Cursor  M.  683  (Fairf.)  J>e  bestes  weren 
in  samen  tale  [cf.  B]. 

B.  adj.  Concordant,  agreeing. 

ti  1300  Cursor  J/.  683  pe  bestes  self  war  samer-tale.  IbiJ. 
10169  WHS  suilk  a  cuple  neuer  nan,  Sua  sammertale  {Go'tt. 
samirtale]j  wit-vten  strijf.  Ibid.  23521  pai  er  sa  selcut  samen 
tale. 

t  Sa'menward,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SAMEN  adv.  + 
-WARD.]  Together. 

a  1375  Cursor  M.  15117  (Fairf.)  pai  geddered  ham  samne. 
ward  &  mened  ham  of  Jjaire  care. 

Sameria,  variant  of  SAMARA. 

t  Sa  meron,  dial.  (Yorks.)  Ol>s.  Also  6  sa- 
moron,  6-7  sarnron,  7  sameran,  7  sammaron. 
See  quot.  1684. 

1556  Knaresb.  /K/V/s(Surtees)  I.  73  Thre  yerdesofsameron. 
1564  Ibid.  96,  xj  paire  of  samoron  and  hardin  sheetes,  xiijs. 
iiijd.  1583  in  Ripon  Charter  Acts  (Surtees)  380,  xl  yeredes 
of  sameron,  205.  1598  Kuaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  211  My 
best  blankett,  samron  and  a  harden  shete.  1617-18 /&V.  II. 
50  One  paire  of  sameran  sheetes.  1638  Ibid.  162  One  little 
paire  of  samron  shetes,  1684  G.  MERITON  Yorksk.  Dial,  45 
Thy  Sammaron  web.. Is  stown.  Ibid.  107  (Alphabetical 
Clavis),  Sammaron,  is  a  Cloath  between  Linnen  and  Hem- 
pen, not  altogether  so  course  as  the  one,  nor  fine  as  the  other. 

Samer-tale :  see  SAMENTALE. 

Samerytane,  obs.  form  of  SAMARITAN. 

Sameyel,  Samfast.obs.  ff.  SAMIEL,  SHAMEFAST. 

Samfayl(e,  -ffayl :  see  SANS  PAIL. 

Sam-hal :  see  SAM-. 

Samian  (simian),  a.  and  sli.  [f.  L.  Sami-its, 
Gr.  Sa^uos  (f.  Sam-tis,  -cs,  Gr.  So/ios)  +  -A>'.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Samos,  an  island 
in  the  yligean  Sea,  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras. 
Samian  earth  (see  quot.  1728).  Samian  letter, 
the  letter  T,  used  by  Pythagoras  as  an  emblem  of 
the  different  roads  of  Virtue  and  Vice.  Samian 
stone  (see  quot.  1728).  Samian  ware,  originally, 
pottery  made  of  Samian  earth  ;  hence  the  designa- 
tion of  a  fine  kind  of  pottery  found  extensively 
on  Roman  sites. 

1580  NORTH  Plutarch,  Pericles  (1595)  182  The  Samian 
prisoners.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  Table,  Samian  earth  of 
two  kinds.  Ibid.,  Samian  stone.  1693  DRYDEN  Persius  iii. 
109  Where  the  Samian  Y  directs  thy  Steps  to  run  To  Vir- 
tue's narrow  Steep,  and  Broad-way  Vice  to  shun.  1718 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Samian  Earth,  Earth  brought  from  the 
Isle  of  Samos.. esteemed  very  astringent,  proper  to  dry, 
and  draw  Wounds..  .There  is  also  a  Samicin  Stone,  taken 
out  of  the  Mines  in  the  same  Island. ..'Tis  astringent  and 
cooling,  and  is  also  used  by  the  Goldsmiths  to  burnish  their 
Gold,  and  give  it  a  greater  Lustre.  1741  POPE  Dune.  iv. 
151  When  Reason  doubtful,  like  the  Samian  letter,  Points 


vases,  urns,  and  Samian  vessels,  were  filled  with  bones. 
B.  sb.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Samos. 

1580  NORTH  Plutarch,  Pericles  (1595)  181  He. .kept  the 
Samians  besieged  within  their  owne  citie.  1759  W.  WIUCIB 
Epigon.  v.  138  Ulysses  then,  with  thirst  of  glory  fir'd,  The 
Samian  left,  and  to  the  prize  aspir'd.  1886  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXI.  240/2  The  great  battle  of  Mycale  (480),  which.. freed 
the  Samians  from  the  Persian  yoke. 

Sarnie,  obs.  form  of  SHAME  v. 

Samiel(s^'miel).  AlsoSsameyel.  [a.  Turkish 
J*»*j  samyel,  f.  sam  a.  Arab,  samm  (see  SIMOOM) 
+  ycl  wind.]  The  Simoom. 

(Sometimes  confused  with  SHAMAL,  north  wind.) 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  ThevcHot's  Trav.  n.  54  Having  spoken 
so  much  of  the  Samiel,  it  is  but  reasonable  I  should  relate 
what  I  have  been  told  of  it.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824) 
I.  153  A  very  dangerous  wind  prevails,  which  the  natives  [of 
Persia]  call  the  sameyel.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama.  Set.  <y 
Art  II.  49  The  samiel  or  mortifying  wind  of  the  deserts 
near  Bagdad.  1817  MOORE  Lalln  R.,  Veiled  Prophet  (ed.  2) 
90  Burning  and  headlong  as  the  Samiel  wind. 

Samin,  obs.  form  of  SAM  v.1 

Samin(e,  var.  ff.  SAMEN  a.  and  adv.  Obs. 

•)•  Sa'ming.  Obs.  [f.  SAM  v.  +  -ING.  Cf. 
SAMENJNO.]  A  meeting,  assembly. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  fik.  3823  Suche  a  peple  was  neuere 
y-sene.  .To-geder  broght  at  o  samyng. 

Saniiri,  variant  of  SAIMIRI. 

Samirtale :  see  SAMENTALE. 

||  Samisen(sx'misen).  Alsosamsien.  [Japanese 
form  of  Chinese  san-hsien(san\.\n:ee,hsien  string).] 


SAMITE. 

A  Japanese  guitar  of  three  strings,  played  with 
a  plectrum. 

1864  ENGEL  MHS.  Anc.  Nat.  55  The  san  keen  of  China, 
and  the  j«w«*>«  of  Japan.  The  two  instruments  are  almost 
identical.  1895  CLIVE  HOLLAND  Jab.  Wife  (ed.  n)  4  The 
music  of  guitars  or  saint  sens  being  played  in  the  tea-houses. 

Samite  (sarmait).  Ods.  exo.  Hist.  Forms : 
4  samit,  saraet,  4-5  samyt,  4-6  sarnyte,  5-6 
samite,  6  arch,  samitte,  9  arch,  samit(e,  sam- 
mit. [a.  OF.  samit  —  Pr.  sattrit,  Sp.  jamete  (older 
xamete))  It.  sciamitOj  mcd.L.  examitum^  examc- 
/iif/ij  samituai)  samiltuni,  ad.  med.  Or.  Ifafttrov 
(whence  OS1.  oksamitit,  Russian  aKcajmTL  velvet), 
f.  Gr.  «£a-  combining  form  of  «£  six  +  /u'ro;  thread  ; 
cf.Gr. StfUTos double-threaded,  as sb. DIMITY.  From 
Fr.  the  word  passed  into  MHG.  as  samit  (mod.G. 
sammetj  sa?nrntt  saint,  velvet).  Cf.  MSw.  examit. 

The  med.  Gr.  name,  lit.  'six-threaded ', has  been  variously 
explained.  Usually  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  original 
4 samite'  was  woven  of  thread  composed  of  six  stiands  of 
silk  ;  but  according  to  Middleton  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII. 
210/1  it  'was  so  called  because  the  weft  threads  were  only 
caught  and  looped  at  every  sixth  thread  of  the  warp,  lying 
loosely  on  the  intermediate  part1.] 

A  rich  silk  fabric  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
sometimes  interwoven  with  gold.  Also,  \  a  gar- 
ment or  a  cushion  of  this  material. 

13..  K,  Alis.2og^  {Bodl.  MS.)  Alisaunder  sytt  on  a  saniyt 
And  plaiej?  atte  ches  in  his  dely^t.  la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom, 
Rose  873  In  an  over-gilt  saniyt  Clad  she  was.  c  1450  Merlin 
x.xx.  608  Ther-on  hinge  a  gipser  of  purpill  samyte  bete  witli 
golde.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.xxv.  73  In  the  myddes  of 
the  lake  Arthur  was  ware  of  an  artne  clothed  in  whyte 
samyte.  Ibid.  xvm.  xix.  760  That  my  barget  be  couerd 
with  blak  samyte  ouer  and  ouer.  c  1530  LD.  BKKSKKS 
Artfi.  Lyt.  Bryt,  (1814)  156  She  was  vestured  wyth  a 
samyte  of  grene.  1599  THYNSB  Anittiadv.  (1875)  35  'Dal- 
maticam  de  eodem  samitto..',  which  is  to  saye,  *tlie  lunges 
dalmaticall  garmente  of  the  same  satnitte  '.  1834  PLANCHK 
Brit.  Costume  viii.  93  [A  robe  for  Hen.  Ill]  to  be  made  of 
the  best  purple-coloured  samite  (a  rich  silk).  1842  [see 
MYSTIC  A,  5  bj.  1847  THACKERAY  Barbaznre  i,  A  surcoat 
of  peach-coloured  samite.,  bespoke  him  noble. 

^1  jocularly.  (Scarlet)  plush. 

1854  TIIACKKRAY Newcomes  I.vii.  69  Springing  down  from 
his  station  behind  his  mistress,  the  youth  clad  in  the  nether 
garments  of  red  sammit  discharged  thunderclaps  on  the 
door  of  Mrs.  Newcome's  house. 

Samlet  (sarmlet).  [Contracted  f.  SALMOX  J  4- 
-LET.  Cf.  the  earlier  SALMONET.]  A  young  salmon. 

1655  WALTON  Angler\\i.  (1661)  135  [There  they  leave  the 
spawn]  to  become  Samlets  early  in  the  spring  next  follow- 
ing.  1:1672  WILLUGHBY  Hist.  Pise.  iv.  iv.  §  n.  192  Sal- 
mulus,  Herefordia;  Samlet  dictus.  1743  R.  CORNES  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XL1I.  129  What  goes  here  by  the  Name  of  Samlet, 
a  small  Fish  spotted  with  Red,  not  much  unlike  the  Trout. 
1769  PENNANT  Zool,  III.  253  The  samlet  is  the  lest  of  the 
trout  kind.  1787  BEST  Angling  (sA.  2)  34  They  commonly 
spawn  in  October,  and  the  young  become  samlets  the  follow- 
ing year.  1834  M EDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  62  They  are 
called  indifferently,  samlets,  par,  last  spring,  or  fingerlings. 
1884  BRAITHWAITE  Salmonidae  Westmld.  v.  18  The  samlets 
have  in  the  fiesh  water  been  content  with  small  worms  [etc.]. 

t  Sa-mly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SAM  adv.  +  -LY  '*. 
Cf.  SAMENLY  adv.~\  Agrecingly. 

CX3SO  Will.  Palernc  1835  Kindeli  eche  ojwr  dipt  and 
kessed  ful  oft,.  .Slept en  wcl  swell y  samli  to-gadere. 

Sainine,  obs.  f.  SAM  v. ;  var.  SAM  adv.,  together. 

S  a  mm  en  (sse-man).  Also  salmon.  [Ktymo- 
logizing  alteration  of  SAMEL.]  =  SAMEL. 

a  1825  FORBY  Vot.  E.  Anglia,  SatnmcH'brUks,  bricks 
insufficiently  burned  ;  soft  and  friable.  They  are  commonly 
understood  to  be  salmon  bricks,  and  to  be  so  called,  because 
.  .they,  .assume  a  reddish  hue,  supposed  to  be  something 
like  that  of  the  flesh  of  the  salmon.  1876  ADAMS  in  Jrnl. 
franklin  lust.  Mar.  162  The  arches,  from  necessity,  are 
overburned  in  consequence  of  prolonging  the  firing  suf- 
ficiently to  burn  the  top  and  sides  of  the  kiln  into  respect- 
able salmon.  1889  C.  T.  DAVIES  Bricks  {ed.  2)  47  This  test 
applies  only  to  hard-burned  brinks,  not  to  salmon  stock. 

Sammen,  obs.  f.  SAM  v . ;  var.  SAMEN,  together. 

Sammenly,  variant  of  SAMENLY  adv.  Obs. 

Sammentale,  sammertale :  SCCSAMENTALE. 

Sammier  (ss-miaj).  [f.  SAMMY  v.  +  -EH*.] 
(See  quot.) 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mtch.  Supp].,Satrttttifr,  a  machine  for 
pressing  water  from  skins  in  the  process  of  tanning. 

Sammin,  Sammit:  see  SAMEX,  SAMITE. 

Sammy  (sze-mi),  v.  Leather-dressing.  [Ex- 
tended form  of  SAM  z>.-]  trans*  To  dry  partially 
(leather).  =  SAM  z/.2 

1891  J.  W.  STEVENS  Leather  Manuf.  in.  20  After  being 
sammied,  take  one  side  at  a  time  and.. dampen  it.  Ibid. 
24  Sammieing.  This  term.. I  have  failed  to  learn  the 
origin  of. .  .It  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  states,  for  in  the  East,  '  hardening '  is  generally 
used  when  the  leather  is  hung  on  poles  or  in  the  lofts  to  dry 
out  a  certain  percentage  of  moisture,  in  order  to  prepare  it 
for  splitting  and  stuffing.  1897  C.T.  DAVIS  Manuf.  Leather 
(ed.  2)  416  If  the  light  color  is  desiied,  the  leather  is  hung 
up  and  allowed  to  harden,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  East,  or  to 
sammy,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  West,  for  setting. 

Sammyn,  Samne(n :  see  SAM  v.lt  SAMEX  adv. 

Sanmite  (•foron),  sb.  and  </.  Also  4  samp- 
nite,  7  samnit.  [ad.  L.  dSMM&irpL  (sing.  Samtris) ; 
perh.  etymologically  cognate  with  SABINE.] 

A.  si.  One  of  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  believed 
to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Sabines ;  their  territory, 
called  Samnium,  was  adjacent  to  Latinm. 
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1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  r79  Whan  the  Sainpnites  to  him 
broghte  A  somme  of  gold  [etc.],  1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's 
Offices  ii.  (1556)  Mvjb,  Caius  Pontius  the  Sanmite.  1618 
BOLTON  Florus  (1636)  45  Then,  moved  upon  the  petition  of 
the  countrey  of  Campania,  they  invaded  the  Saniniis.  1718 
ROWE  tr.  Lucan  n.  224  When  the  pioud  Samnites  Troops 
the  State  defy'd.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  .$•  //.  Id.  I.  298 
The  Etruscans  and  Samnites  by  turns  possessed  both. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Samnites ;  in 
use  among  the  Samnites. 

I753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sit/>J>.  s.v.  Shield*  The  Germans, 
beside  the  samnite-shield,  have  two  others  pretty  much  in 
use.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  380/1  The  Samnite  war. 

Hence  Samni'tic  a.  [ad.  L.  Sarnnilicus.'} 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp,  s.v.  .£///>&/,  The  samnuic-shield 
used  by  the  Romans.  1864  Athenxitni  12  Mar.  375/3  Built 
.  .on  the  conclusion  of  the  Samnilic  wart 

tSamiii'tis.  Obs.  [Of  obscure  origin:  perh. 
some  error.]  Some  poisonous  plant. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  u.  vii.  52  Mortall  Samnitis,  and  Ci- 
cuta  bad. 

SaiHOau  (sam<7U'an),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Samoa,  an 
island  kingdom  of  the  Pacific,  +  -AN,] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  Samoa,  or  the  Samoans. 
Samoan  doveot  figton,  the  tooth-billed  pigeon.  (In  recent 

Dicis. :  cf.  quot.  186.4.) 

1846  LUNDIE  Mission,  Life  in  Samoa,  xxii.  i.jo  The  Sa- 
moan  language.  1864  Reader  2%  May  687/1  A  species  of 
ground-pigeon  from  the  Samoan  Islands. 

B.  sb.  a.  A  native  of  Samoa,    b.  The  Samoan 
language. 

1846  LyNDiE/T/m/0H.  Life  iii  Samoa  xxt.  135  Mrs.  Murray 
prayed  in  Samoan.  1875  JKVONS  Motuy  iv.  28  The  fine 
woven  mats  so  much  valued  by  the  Samoans.  1894  OH  ting 
(U.S.)  XXIV.  355/1  Roabt  pig  is  a  joy  for  ever  to  a  Samoan. 

Samoed,  samoid,  etc. :  see  SAMOYED. 

||  Samolus  (sam<?u-l£s).  [L.  samolus  (Pliny)  ; 
said  to  be  a  Celtic  word.]  a.  Antiq.  A  plant 
said  to  have  been  used  in  ancient  Druidical  cere- 
monies, b.  Bot.  Adopted  (by  Linnaeus)  as  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Primulaces&.  Also,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

1753  CHAMBERS Cycl.Snpp^  Samoiiist\\\  botany,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  1866  Treas,  Bot.t  Samolus^  small 
marsh  plants  with  white  flowers,  .belonging  to  the  />/;//»• 
laccx.  1878  Miss  BRADDON  Open  Verd.  II.  14,  I  wonder 
\\hether  he  was  going  to  gather  the  samolus,  left-handed 
and  fasting.  1884  C.  ROGERS  Soc.  Life  Scot.  I.  i.  16  The 
leaves  of  the  Samolus  were  gathered  by  the  priest  fasting. 
1905  Longm.  Mag.  Jan.  254  The  selago  flourished  on  the 
heath  and  the  samolus  by  the  running  stream. 

Samon,  obs.  form  of  SALMON. 

Samony(e,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  so  many :  see  So  adv. 

Samoom,  variant  of  SIMOOM. 

II  Samoreus.  [Du.]  A  kind  of  boat  used  on 
the  Rhine. 

1622  T.  SCOTT  Belg.  Pismire  71  An  infinite  number  of 
people  are  imployd  in  Shippes.  Samoreuses,  Hoyes  [etc.]. 

Samori,  Samorine,  Samorit :  see  ZAMORIX. 

Samoron,  variant  of  SAMERON  Obs. 

Samosatenian  (srem^satrnian),  $b.  and  a. 
Also  7  Samosatonian,  9  -anian.  [f.  L,  Sanw~ 
salcn-uSy  Gr.  2a^o<raT^voy  (f.  Samosata)  +  -AN.] 
a.  sb.  A  follower  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  ~PAULIAN 
sl>.  i.  b.  adj.  =  PADLIAK  a. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixii.  §  6  For  the  baptisme 
winch  Nouatianists  gaue  stoode  firme,  whereas  they  waome 
Samosatenians  had  baptised  were  rebaptised.  1645  PAGITT 
Heresiogr.  (ed.  2)  123  With  which  are  joyned  the  Samosato- 
nians  and  Sabellians.  1697  STILLINGFL.  Disc.  'Trinity  42 
Directly  contrary  to  the  Samosatenian  Doctrine.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  St.  Epiphanius  will  have  the  Samo- 
satenians  to  be  real  Jews,  without  any  thing  more  than  the 
name  of  Christians,  a  1861  CUNNINGHAM  Hist.  Theol.  (1863) 
II.  xxiii.  160  The  Samosatanian  heresy. 

Samotliraciau  (saem^br^^an),  sb.  and  a. 
[f.  L.  Samothraff,  Gr.  ^,a^to0pdt£rjt  an  island  in  the 
/Egean  Sea  4-  -IAN.]  a.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of 
Samothrace,  b.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Samo- 
thrace;  esp.  with  reference  to  the  Cabiric  mysteries 
which  originated  in  Samothrace. 

1653  COGAN  lr.  Dhdorns  Sic.  Hist.  vi.  x.  249  The  Samo- 
thracians  do  report,  that  among  them  there  was  another 
great  deluge  before  that  of  Deucalion.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Snpp.)  Cabiri)  in  antiquity,  certain  deities  worshipped 
more  especially  by  the  Samolhiacians...  *Tis  disputed .. 
whether  they  be  of  Phoenician,  Samothracian,  or  Egyptian 
origin.  1803  G.  S.  FABER  Cabiri  I.  351  The  Samotbracian 
mysteries.  1886  EncycL  Brit.  XXI.  250/2  When  the  Samo- 
thracians  sent  a  contingent  to  the  Persian  tleet. 

It  Samovar  (soemflva'i).  [Russian  caMOBapt, 
1  self-boiler ',  f.  caMO-  same-  self  +  Bapnib  varit* 
to  boil.]  A  Russian  tea  urn. 

1830  tr.  Kotzcbue*s  New  Vay.  II.  22  notet  A  Samowar,  or 
self-boiler,  .generally  stands  m  the  middle  of  the  tea-table. 
1882  Pall  Mall  G.  14  June  2/1  The  samovar  is  a  lea-kettle 
which  has  its  fire  in  a  tube  running  through  it,  and  which, 
with  a  few  pieces  of  lighted  charcoal  dropped  into  the  tube, 
maintains  the  water  at  boiling  point  with  a  minimum  of 
evaporation. 

Samoyed  (sce*m0yed),  sb.  and  a.  Forms: 
7  Samoit,  Samoed,  7-8  Samoid,  Samoied,  8-9 
Samojede,  9  Samoiede,  7-  Samoyed.  [Russian 
caMOivTB.  The  rendering  '  self-eater '  (cf.  MHCofai» 
myasoyed  flesh-eater),  interpreted  as  *  cannibal',  is 
already  mentioned  by  Pnrchas  1613.]  A.  sb.  One 
of  a  Mongolian  race  inhabiting  Siberia, 


SAMPHIRE. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  432  The  Samoits  or 
Samoyeds  are  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  UterevskiiiMtv 
1688  HOVLK  I'ifiai  Causes  Nat,  Things  iv.  129 The  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Samoids.  1726  BoUNGBROKB  Study  of 
Hist.  (1777)  1 1. 34  The  Samojedes  wondered  much  at  the  C/ar 
of  Muscovy  for  not  living  among  them.  1756  DYKR  Flci'cc 
iv.  145  The  hardy  Samoid.  1812  SHKU.MV  in  Dowden  Life 
(1887)  I.  3rQ  The  poor  are  as  abject  as  Samoyeds.  1876 
A.  J.  EVANS  Through  Bosnia  i.  31  Among  Lapps  and 
Samoyeds. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Samoyeds.    Al^o 
quasi-5^.,  their  language. 

1667  MILTON  P.  /..  x.  695  Fiom  the  North  Of  Norumbega, 
and  the  Samoed  shoar.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI. 
639/1  It  is  said  that  all  the  Samoied  women  have  blaik 
nipple-;.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  xii.  230  The  second 
branch  [of  the  Turanian  famifyof  languages]  is  the  Samoyed. 

SaniOyedic  (sccm0ye'dik),#.  Also  Samojedic, 
-iedic.  [f.  SAMOYKD  +  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Samoyeds.  Also  quasi-*/'.,  their  language. 

1813  Q.  A'tT'.  Oct.  288  The  Samojedic  nations  are  situated 
north  of  the  Tartars.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  11.474/1  The  nations 
of  Sanioiedic  origin  occupy  two  different  countries  distant 
from  one  another.  1858  CARLYLE  Prcdk.  Gt.  vi.  vi.  II.  78 
Peter,  the  Russian  (say  rather  S;imoeidic  [sic])  Czar.  1888 
Encyct.  Brit.  XXIV.  2/2  Certainly  Turkic  lies  much  closer 
to  Mongolia  than  it  does  to  Samoycdic  and  Tungusic. 

Samp  (scemp).  U.S.  Also  7  sampe.  [a.  Al- 
gonkin  nasawp  (Wood  lrocab.  1634),  Narragansclt 
nasaump  (R.  Williams),  lit.  'softened  by  water', 
applied  subst.  to  '  every  kind  of  spoon  meat,  bouil- 
lon, or  porridge*  (Trumbull  in  Archil)  Stud,  iit'it. 
Spr.  Lv.  454).  Cf.  Si'PAw.v.]  Coarsely-ground 
Indian  com ;  also  a  kind  of  porridge  made  from  it. 

1643  K-  WILLIAMS  Key  ii  Xa^imnp,  a  kind  ofmeule  pot- 
tage, unpartch'd.  Fium  this  the  English  call  their  Samp, 
which  is  the  Indian  corne,  beaten  and  boild,  and  eaten  hot 
or  cold  with  milke  or  butter.  1672  JOSSEI.YN  Xe™  Eng. 
Rarities  101  The  corn  is  light  of  digestion,  and  the  Engli-h 
make  a  kind  of  Loblolly  of  it,  \\hich  they  call  Sampe.  1833 
WHITTIHR  rassaconaivay  Prose  Wks.  1889  1. 1-76  My  squaws 
have  tine  mat,  big  wigwam,  soft  samp.  1899  J>ni.  K.  Agric. 
Si'f.  Mar.  i  ;3  Samp,  a  beautiful  form  of  hominy. 

Sampan  (siu'mpain).  Also  7-8  champana,  8 
champan,  -e,  sampane,  siampan,  9  sampaan, 
sampang,  sanpau.  [a.  Chinese  san-pan  (san 
three,  pan  board) ;  cf.  Annamite  tarn-ban  (tam 
three).  Cf.  the  Sp.  spelling  cempan  (Oviedo  1535); 
also  Pg.  champana.\ 

1.  A  Chinese  word  meaning  'boat',  applied  by 
Europeans  in  the  China  seas  to  any  small  boat 
of  Chinese  pattern. 

1620  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Sou.)  II.  i~*2  Yt  was  thought 
fyttand  brought  in  question  by  the  Hollanders  to  trym  up 
a  China  sampan  to  goe  with  the  flccte.  1653  H.  COG  AN  tr. 
Piiitds  Trait,  xx.  72  Quiay  Fanian  puisucd  them  in  a 
Champana.  17300  A  IT.  W,  WRIGLESWOKIH  J/.V.  Log-bk.  of 
the1  Lye  li"1  q  Sept.,  Took  in  2  Sampan  Loads  of  Wood.  1745 
T.  PASCOE  jrnl.  I'oy.S.Seas  296  Several  Chinese  Cham- 
pans,  or  small  Fishing. IJoats.  1867  SMYI  it  Saijors  H\»-</- 
t'k,,  Saftt^aa/t,  or  Satnpan,  a  neatly-adjusted  kind  of  batch- 
boat,  used  by  the  Chinese  for  passengers,  and  also  as  u 
dwelling  for  Tartar  families,  with  a  comfortable  cabin. 

2.  U.S.  (See  quot.) 

1897  Outing  (U.S.)  July  362/2  But  the  bay  has  a  boat 
whose  style  is  peculiar  to  the  place.  It  is  called  a'sanpan', 
and  is  an  eight-foot  punt,  made  of  a  few  pine  boards,  which 
in  light  winds  simply  skims  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Sampel,  obs.  form  of  SAMPLE. 

Samphire  (ste'mfai^j).  Forms  :  6  eampere, 
sampiere,  saraphier,  6-8  sampler,  6-9  sampire, 
7  sampeir,  samper,  samphyre,  7-  samphire. 
[In  1 6th  c.  sampere,  -pire  (tae  altered  form  may 
have  been  assimilated  to  camphire]^  a.  F.  (herbe 
de}  Saint  Pierre  (Cotgr.  1611),  lit.  'St.  Peter's 
herb*.  Cf.  mod.L.  sampetra  (inDodoensed.  i6i6\ 

Diefenbach  cites  mod.L.  herba.  divi  Petri  from  a  work  of 
1694.  Cf.  G.  mecrpeteriein.  Possibly  the  attribution  to 
St.  Peter  may  have  been  suggested  by  late  L.  petra  (F. 
Pierre}  rock.] 

1.  The  plant  Crithmitni  mantinmm  (growing  on 
rocks  by  the  sea),  the  aromatic  saline  fleshy  leaves 
of  which  are  used  in  pickles.  Also  called  Rock 
samphire. 

1545  ELYOT  Diet.,  Crethmos  uel  Cretamus,  an  herbe  grow- 
ing on  the  Sea  rockes,  whiche  we  call  Sampere.  1578 
LVTE  Dodoens  v.  xxi.  577  Sampiere  hath  fat,  thicke,  long 
smal  leaves.  1590  R.  PAYNE  Descr.  trel.  (1841)  7  The 
Phtsttians  there  [in  Ireland]  holde,  that  Samphier  is  a  pre- 
sent remedie  against  the  stone.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  1 5 
Halfe  way  downe  Hangs  one  that  gathers  Sampire:  dread- 
full  Trade.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden  s  Brit,  (1637)  344  Stately 
clirTes  bringing  forth  Samphyre  in  great  quantity.  1661 
J.  CHILUKEY  Brit.  Batonita  10  In  this  shire  grows  greater 
store  of  samphire  and  Sea-holly.  ai6gi  BOYLE  Hist.  Air 
(1692)  178  Sampier  clothes  the  rock  in  abundance.  1701 
FLOYER  mPhil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1167  Sampire  is  of  an  Acrid 
Aromatic  Taste.  1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet.,  Crithmum;.. 
Smaller  Samphire,  or  Sea-Fennel.  1832  Veg.  Su&st.  Food 
194  Samphire.. almost  the  only  wild  plant,  .gathered  for.. 
luxury.  1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  176  The  water  has  to 
be  given  a  flavor  by  the  squeezed  berries  of  the  Samphire. 
b.  As  a  name  for  various  other  maritime  plants, 
esp.  the  glasswort  (Salicornia).  For  GOLDEN, 
MARSH,  PRICKLY  samphire^  see  those  words. 

1703  DAMPIER  Voy.  III.  i.  121  The  Mould  is  Sand  by  the 
Sea-side,  producing  a  large  sort  of  Sampier,  which  bears  a 
white  Flower,  cijrio  PETIVER  Catal.  Ray's  Eng.  Herbal 
Tab.  xvii,  Golden  Samphire.  Ibid,  xxviii,  Prickley  Sam- 
pire.  a  1794  BARHAM  Hortus  A/tier,  165  Sampier... There 
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SAMPLE. 

is  another  sort,  which  resembles  the  English  kali,  kelp,  or 
glass-wort;  another  sort  hath  a  thick  juicy  saltish  leaf,  in 
shape  of  purslane . . ;  another  sort  hath  a  turnsole  leaf.  1807 
J.  E.  SMITH  Pkys.  Bot.  122  Articuiatus,  jointed,  as  in  Sam- 

:hire,  Salicornia  annua.  1847-54  WEBSTER,  Samphire... 
n  the  United  States,  this  name  is  applied  to  Salicornia 
hcrbacea,,  which  is  called  glass-wort  in  England.  1864 
GRISEDACH  Flora  W.  Ind.  IsL  787  Samphire :  Borrichia 
arboresccns.  Jamaica  Samphire:  Bails  maritiina.  1907 
IVesttn.  Gaz.  7  Feb.  12/1  The  glasswort  is  still  called  'sam- 
phire '  in  Suffolk,  and  is  gathered  for  purposes  of  pickling. 

2.  Cookery.  The  leaves  of  samphire,  used  chiefly 
as  a  pickle. 

1624  BOYLE  in  Lismore  Papers  (1886)  II.  138  A  smale 
Ear  rick  e  of  Sampler.  1641  MUKBEL,  Cooker  in  (ed.  5'  68  To 
boyle  Pigeons  with  Capers  or  Sampyre.  1661  RABISHA 
Cookery  •$  To  pickle  Sampier  green.  1732  AKBUTHNOT  A'«/t'jr 
of  Diet  in  Aliment^  etc.  244  All  Pickles,  especially  Sam- 
phire, which  is  stimulating.  1741  Coinpl.  l-'ant.- Piece  i.  ii. 
147  Then  put  in  the  Meat,  and  a  few  Capers  and  Samphire 
shred.  1747-96  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xix.  306  Take  the 
samphire  that  is  green,  lay  it  in  a  clean  pan. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1810  CKAHBE  Borough  i.  41  Here  sam  pi  re -banks  and  sail- 
wort  bound  the  flood.  ifanffortitsAHglicus  II.  380  Inula 
Crithmifolia.  Samphire-leaved  Inula.  1849  C.  H.  SlURT 
Xarr.  Exped.  Centr.  Austral.  I.  367  A  shallow  salt  lagoon 
also  fringed  round  with  samphire  bushes. 

Samplar,  obs.  form  of  SAMPLER. 

Sample  (scrmp'l),  sb.  Forms :  4  sampel, 
saumpel,  -pul,  -pie,  saunpil,  4-5  saurnpil, 
4-6  sarapill,  saumple,  5  sampil.le,  sampull, 
saumpyl,  4-  sample.  [ME.  sample,  aphetic  f. 
cssawple  :  see  EXAMPLE  j^.] 

fl.  A  fact,  incident,  story,  or  suppositions  case, 
which  serves  to  illustrate,  confirm,  or  render  cre- 
dible some  proposition  or  statement.  (Cf.  EX- 
AMPLE sb.  i.)  Obs. 

(11300  Cursor  Af.  10351  Vitt  samuel. .And  sampson  als,.. 
Buth  bam  bar  tua  wimmen  geld.  ..f>ou  trou  bir  samples 
witerli,  For  |?ou  sal  haf  a  child  in  hi.  13..  E.  E.Allit P.  A. 
499  As  mathew  melez  in  your  messe,  In  sothful  gospel  of  god 
al-myjt  In  sample  he  can  ful  grayjjely  gesse.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Serw.  xlix.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  142  And  efte  Crist  telli^  a  kyndely 
saumple.  a  1400-50  Alexander  5306  par  in  perchement  de- 
payntid  his  person  scho  schewid.  Said  *se  bi-selfe  a  sampill 
bat  I  be  sothe  neuyn  ! '  14 ..  Tunda&s  Vis.  (Wagner)  6  Of 
suche  a  sampull  y  wyll  }ou  telle,  That  he,  bat  wyll  hit  well 
unberstande,  In  herte  he  may  be  full  dredande.  c  1430 


lesse  reason  in  our  case,  then  in  that.  1529  —  Dyaloge  11. 
ibid.  202/2  Thys  wer  not  like  ye  sufferance  of  an  vnconse- 
crate  host,  uherof  ye  putte  the  saumple, 

2.  A  relatively  small  quantity  of  material,  or  an 
individual  object,  from  which  the  quality  of  the 
mass,  group,  species,  etc.  which  it  represents  may 
be  inferred;  a  specimen.  Now  chiefly  Comm.^ 
a  small  quantity  of  some  commodity,  presented  or 
shown  to  customers  as  a  specimen  of  the  goods 
offered  for  sale.  (An  individual  article  offered 
as  a  specimen  of  goods  sold  by  number  and  not  by 
weight  or  measure  is  now  more  commonly  called 
a  pattern?} 

The  commercial  use  is  now  apprehended  as  the  primary 
one,  the  wider  application  being  felt  as  transferred. 

1428  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  6  Of  ye  whilk  plaster  and  lyme 
a  sample  ys  redy  in  ye  chambre  to  shew.  1561  Aberdeen 
Reg.  (1844)  I.  335  Nor  na  skaifTry,  sic  as  sampill  and  scheit 
schakin,  to  be  lane  thairof  [sc.  of  malt  and  meal].  1573-4 
iii  Cunningham  Revels  Ace.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  60  For  making  of 
vj  patternes,  and  for  cutting  therof  for  samples  for  the 

fownes  of  Cloth  of  golde,  iij  s.  a,  1626  BACON  New  Atl.  45 
n  one  of  these  [galleries]  wee  place  Patternes  and  Samples 
of  all  manner  of  the  more  Rare  and  Excellent  Inuentions. 
1699  Poor  Mans  Pica  20  Ye  might  let  People  buy  by 
Samples,  or  at  Barn-doors.  1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3963/3  The 
Cargo  of  the  Ship  No.  7,.  .consisting  of..  White  Wines, 
Sweets  and  Brandy  ;  Samples  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
said  Hall.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Sample^  some  part 
of  a.  Commodity,  given  as  a  Pattern,  to  shew  the  Quality  or 
Condition  of  it.  17x3  AUUISON  Guardian  No.  100  p  3  The 
hands  and  face  were  the  only  samples  they  gave  of  their 
beautiful  persons.  1745  De  FoSs  Eng.  Tradesman  xlvi. 
(1841)  II.  181  The  farmer.. rubs  out  only  a  few  handfuls  of 
it  [wheat]  with  his  hand,  and  puts  it  into  a  little  money-bag ; 
and  with  this  sample,  as  it  is  called,  in  his  pocket,  away  he 
goes  to  market.  1775  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  II.  p.  vi,  From 
those  curious  samples  of  Egyptian  Sculpture  at  the  British 
Museum.  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  394, 1  was  induced 
to  apply  to  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  .for  samples  of  the  seed. 
1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  ScotL  s.  v.,  When  goods  are  sold 
by  sample,  there  is  an  implied  warrandice  that  the  bulk  is 
of  equal  quality  with  the  sample.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr. 
xvi.  261  During  these  surveys,  numerous  samples  of  the  sea 
bottom  were  secured.  1882  Nature  XXVI.  207  The  col- 
lection of  samples  of  air  for  analysis.  1896  Daily  News 
9  Nov.  3/5  The  Bench  were  of  opinion  that  samples  were 
goods. 

b.  of  immaterial  things. 

1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.(ijoZ)  89  He.  .is often- 
times shewing  you  a  sample  of  his  Ingenuity.  1788  FRASK- 
CaAvMiaf.  Wks.  1840  I.  169  It  was  by  a  private  person 
giving  a  sample  of  the  utility  of  lamps.  1821  LAMB  Elia 

f r'u''  Q"a^ers'  Meeting^  Once  only.  .1  witnessed  a  sample 
of  the  old  Foxian  orgasm.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v. 
I.  520  Of  the  general  character  of  those  outlaws  an  estimate 


do  better  than  extract  from  a.. trustworthy  writer,  the  fol- 
lowing account. 
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f3.  A  person's  action  or  conduct  viewed  as  an 
object  of  imitation  ;  also,  a  person  whose  conduct 
deserves  imitation ;  ^  EXAMPLE  sb.  6.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  409  Hymself  ban  gaf  us  sample  bare. 
c  1400  Rule  Si.  Bcnet  (Prose)  22  O  J>is  maner  sal  Jjabbease 
foli^e  be  saunipyl  of  lesu.  1548  PATTEN  Exped.  Pref. 
b  iij  b,  Since  what  he  could  doo,  they  could  not  resiste,  and 
what  he  should  do,  they  had  set  hym  a  sample.  1579 
SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  July  119  And  nowe  they  bene  to 
heauen  forewent,  Theyr  good  is  with  them  goe  :  Theyr 
sample  onely  to  vs  lent,  That  als  we  niought  doe  soe.  1594 
CAKEW  Tasso  (1881)  106  For  if  his  errour  such  pardon 
accrew,  More  by  his  sample  will  be  couraged.  1611  SHAKS. 
Cyntb.  i.  i.  48  [He]  Liu'd  in  Court  (Which  rare  it  is  to  do) 
most  prais'd,  moat  lou'd,  A  sample  to  the  yongest. 

f4.   Precedent;    =  EXAMPLE  sb.  5.  Obs. 

1534  MORE  Comf.agst.  Trib.  \\.  Wks.  1193/1  Therefore  is 
his  case  both  playn  against  Goddes  open  precept,  and  the 
tlispensacion  straunge  and  withoute  saumple. 

t  5.  A  warning;  =  EXAMPLE  sb.  3.  Phrases,  In 
sample,  by  way  of  warning.  To  take  sample.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  I\[.  20889  Hath  armnias  and  his  wife  For 
suike  he  dampnid  tarn  o  life,  pat  all  suld  tak  balm  sample 
bi  For  to  Hainan  do  trichen.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i. 
(Petnts)  595  par-for,  in  sampill  of  ewifl  dede  to  wekit  dede 
I  sail  ?ow  lede.  c  1420  Brut  196  In  sample  J?at  l?e  Scottes 
sli  ulde  haue  in  my nde  forto  bere  ham  amys  a^eynz  her  lorde 
eftesones.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  403  On  the  sail  fall 
the  fyrst  part  off  thir  harmys,  Sampill  to  geyff  till  all  thi 
fals  natioune.  Ibid,  xi.  834  Nape  sampill  takis,  how  ane 
olhir  has  beyn  For  cowatice  put  in  gret  paynys  fell. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  appositive?  quasi-cm^., 
serving  as  a  sample. 

1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg*  I-  458  If  the  'sample 
blade',  that  is,  the  largest  lamina  in  the  series,  weigh 
7  pounds,  the  whole  produce  may  be  estimated  at  a  ton. 
1849  THACKERAY  Ptnafttttis  xliv,  Why  did  you  leave  that. . 
sample-bottle  of  Hollands  out  of  the  cupboard  ?  1855  J.  R. 
LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  Alines  263  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
sample  ores  you  see  in  London,  or  some  other  city,  have 
come  from  any  mine  except  the  one  projected,  or  offered  to 
your  consideration.  1863  Reader  12  Dec.  688  By  culling 
a  few  sample-extracts.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  in,  ii,  Miss 
Abbey  filed  her  receipts,  and  kept  her  sample  phials. 

b.  Special  Comb. :  sample-bag,  a  bag  contain- 
ing the  samples  carried  by  a  commercial  traveller ; 
also,  a  small  Holland  bag  tied  up  with  an  attached 
tape,  used  by  merchants  and  farmers  to  carry 
samples  of  corn,  etc. ;  sample  card,  a  piece  of 
cardboard  to  which  is  fastened  a  sample  of  cloth, 
etc. ;  =  pattern  card;  sample  cutter  (see  quot.)  ; 
sample  hand,  an  operative  employed  in  produc- 
ing '  sample  '  goods  ;  sample  passer,  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  select  the  articles  that  are  to  serve 
as  samples ;  sample-room,  (a)  a  room  in  which 
samples  are  kept  for  inspection ;  (&)  U.  S.  slang, 
a  place  where  liquor  is  sold  by  the  glass  ;  sample- 
trier  ~  sample  passer. 

1884  Manch.  Guard.  26  Sept.  5/1  He.. deposited  his 
*sample-bag  in  the  dining-room.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech, 
Suppl.,  *  Sample  cutter^  a  species  of  rotary  shears.  A  sharp 
edged  disk  on  a  table  rolling  against  an  edge  and  cutting 
narrow  strips  of  cloth  from  the  roll,  to  form  tailor's  or 
traveler's  samples.  1902  Dally  Chron.  29  Apr.  10/3  Experi- 
enced ^sample  hands  for  children's  costumes,  pelisses,  &c. 
189*  Labour  Commission  Gloss.)  "'Sample  Passer,  a  pro- 
ficient smelter  who  chemically  tests  a  sample  of  metal 
drawn  from  the  furnace  when  to  the  eye  it  seems  about 
the  desired  quality.  1874  ALDKICH  Prudence  Palfrey  xv. 
297  Colonel  Todhunter..had  been  refreshing  himself  at  the 
"sample-room  attached  to  Odjorne's  grocery.  1895  Daily 
Neivs  5  Dec.  5/1  Commercial  institutions,  of  which  inquiry- 
offices,  museums,  and  sample  rooms,  .should  form  a  leading 
feature,  1776  PRYCE  Afitt.  Cormib.  217  In  the  knowledge 
of  which  the  ^sample-triers  or  Tin-dressers  are  veryexpert. 
1814  W.  PHILLIPS  in  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  II.  143  When  a  pound 
or  two  of  the  ore  is  given  to  the  sample-trier,  as  a  fair  sample 
of  50  or  100  tons. 

Sample  (su'mp'l),  v.    ff.  SAMPLE  sb.] 
t 1.  trans.  To  be  or  find  a  match  or  parallel  to  ; 
to  parallel ;  to  intend  as  a  match  for.     Also,  to 
put  in  comparison  with.  Obs. 

1592 LD.VAUX in  Ellis Orig.  Lctt.Str.iv.  IV.  logThrowgh 
uneath  to  be  sampled  infortunacy  I  may  neither  dispose  of 
my  owne  to  my  requisite  reliefe  [etc.].  1597  J.  KING  Oft 
Jonas  (1618)  702  Whensoeuer  afterwards  there  was  taken 
vppe  any  great  lamentation,  it  was  sampled  and  matched 
with  that  of  Hadadrimmon.  1602  DEKKER  Honest  Wh. 
Wks.  1873  II.  141  If  Cambrickeyou  wud  dealein,  there's  the 
best,  all  Millan  cannot  sample  it.  1616  B.  JONSOM  Devil  an 
Ass  v.  i,  She  would  ha1  had  you,  to  ha'  sampled  you  With 
one  within,  that  they  are  now  a  teaching  ;  And  do's  pretend 
to  your  ranck.  1619  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  i  Thess.  173  Who 
can  sample,  amongst  Heretiques,  that  [patience]  of  Laurence 
on  the  Gridyronf  1630  LORD  Banians  g  Modest  were  her 
Aspect,  and  her  eyes  Indices  of  so  melancholly  sobernesse, 
and  composed  lookes,  as  if  she  seemed  to  be  sampled  for  him 
that  met  her.  (11638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  111.635  1'his  notion 
[is]  nowhere  else  sampled  in  any  Greek  Author.  1640  BAST- 
WICK  Lord  Bp$.  ii.  B  iij,  Which  Prelacie  he  samples  and 
parallells  with  the.  .Lordship,  which  Heathen  Princes  exer- 
cise over  their  people.  1689  HicKERiNGiLLCm'Wtt'w.y  Monger 
v.  Wks.  1716  II.  435  A  Lean  and  Cadaverous  Clergy,  the 
whole  Protestant  World  cannot  sample  such  a  jejune  Crew. 

f2.  a.  To  set  an  example  to.  b.  To  set  an 
example  of.  Obs. 

1600  S.  NICHOLSON  Acolastus  (1876)  5  The  morne,  who 
sampling  men  their  sinnes  to  rue,  Hath  washt  earths  motley 
face  in  weeping  dewe.  1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xvi.  ciii. 
406  We  Church-men  should  to  Lay-men  sample  good. 

*f*3.  To  illustrate,  to  explain  by  examples  or 
analogies;  to  symbolize.  Obs. 
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1613  PfRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  509  Ortelius.  .supposeth 
.  .that  Vmbilicus  was  accounted  the  Dei  lie  it  selfe..  which 
shapelesse  shape  hee  sampleth  by  many  like  in  other  Nations. 
1633  EARL  MANCH.  Al  Mondo  (1636)  191  Therefore  this  wee 
may  doe,  some  way  sample  that,  which  no  way  we  can 
expresse.  1664  H.  MORE  Exp.  7  Epist.  Pref.  (1669)  (a  3). 
Mr.  Mede.. seems  to  insinuate  that  they  should  Propheti- 
cally sample  unto  us  a  sevenfold  successive  Temper  and 
Condition  of  the  whole  visible  Church, 
f  4.  To  imitate,  to  copy.  Obs. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  iii,  Walla  by  chance 
was  in  a  meadow  by  Learning  to  'sample  earth's  embrodery. 
1626  UP.  HALL  ContempL,  O.  T.  xx.  vii,  A  modell  of  this 
more  exquisite  frame  is  sent  toUrijah,  the  priest;  and  must 
be  sampled  in  Jerusalem.  1675  V.  ALSOP  Anti-Sozzo  530  Is 
it  not  a  strange  Copy  that  differs  in  kind  from  its  Idea?. . 
As  if  you  should  propound  a  House  for  your  patern,  and 
draw  a  Horse  to  sample  it. 

5,  To  take  a  sample  or  samples  of;  to  judge  of 
the  quality  of  (a  thing)  by  a  sample  or  specimen ; 
to  obtain  a  representative  experience  of. 

1767  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  IX.  xxi,  She.  .looks  at  it, — con- 

sidersit,— samples  it, — measures  it.     1858  HUGHES  Scour. 

,     White  Horse  196, 1  won't  turn  my  back,  .on  any  man  in  the 

country  at  sampling  wheat.   1883  V.  D.  MAJENDIE  \\\Fortn. 

\    AYz'.  May  647  Every  cargo  is  sampled  by  the  Customs  on 

its  arrival  and  chemically  examined.    1890  N.  HIBBS  in  Big 

\    Game  N.  Anter.  22  The  Moose  has  a  hump  on  his  nose,.. 

i    it  excels  any  other  meat  dish  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure 

of  sampling.     1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  354  Some 

one  who  has  personally  sampled  Africa. 

b.  To  present  samples  or  specimens  of.     Also, 
|    to  serve  as  a  sample  of. 

1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  (1871)  208  Chaucer  never  shows 

,    any  signs  of  effort,  and  it  is  a  main  proof  of  his  excellence 

;    that  he  can  be  so  inadequately  sampled  by  detached  passages. 

"873  J.  GEIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age  (1894)  607  The  literature  of  the 

j    subject  has  grown  to  such  an  extent, ..that  it  is  hopeless.. 

to  do  more  than  sample  it.     1880  Daily  Tel.  8  July,  The 

fifty  thousand   men   who  would   have  sampled   the  drill, 

i    discipline,  and  patriotism  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

;    moie.     1889  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Nov.  3/2  English  editors  of 

I     Irish  chronicles  and  histories  often  make  grave  blunders, 

j    some  of  which  he  samples. 

Sampled  (scrmp'ld),  ///.  a.     [f.  SAMPLE  v.  + 
|    -ED.]     Tested  to  ascertain  the  quality. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist,  Mines  ff  Mining  241  An  assay  of 
j    sampled  ore  gives  40  ounces  silver  and  60  per  cent.  lead. 

Sampler  (sa'mplsi),  sbJ*     Forms:    4  saum- 
plarie,  -ye,  sawmplere,  4-5  samplere,  saum- 
I    pier,  4-8  samplar,  6  sawmplar,  9  dial,  sam- 
pleth, 6-  sampler.   [Aphetic  f.  OF.  essatnplaire : 
j    see  EXAMPLAR.] 

fl.  An  example  to  be  imitated;  a  model,  pat- 
j    tern;   an  archetype;    the  original  from  which  a 
copy  is  or  may  be  taken.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  A!.  28073  Bot  nu  sal  i  tell  be  her  nest  Hu  bu 
!  sal  sceu  bi  scrift  to  preist.-.bat  laud  men  mai  sumquat  lere 
I  To  scape  f>air  scrift  wit  bis  samplere.  £i375.SV.  Leg.  Saints 
;  xxvii.  (Mac/tor)  1439  For  J>ai  till  hyme  war  as  samplar  to 
lewe  his  kyne  b&t  mychty  war,  &  bis  firet  pilgrimag  to  tak. 
>377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xii.  104  Al-J^ough  men  made  bokes 
i  god  was  b6  maistre,  And  seynt  spirit  be  saumplnrye  and 
seide  what  men  sholde  write.  138*  WYCLIF  Exodc  xxv.  40 
Bihold  and  do  after  the  sawmplere,  that  to  thee  is  sbewid 
,  in  the  hil.  1:1475  Partcnay  2947  Off  ther  beyng  here  will 
I  leue  and  cease,  To  declare  and  say  make  me  will  redy,  As 
I  of  my  samplere  to  precede  plainly.  1565  JEWEL  AV//. 
Harding  (1611)  382  There  are  not  two  sorts  of  Adoration., 
but  one  onely  Adoration,  both  of  the  Image,  and  also  of  the 
Samplar,  whereof  the  Image  is.  1581  J.  BELL  ff  addon's 
Attsw.  Osor.  445  But  the  Type  is  past,  and  the  verilye 
supplyeth  the  place.  Latt  us  make  a  comparison  betwixt 
the  sampler  and  y*  trueth  [Melchisedech  and  Christ].  1597 
BEARU  Theatre  God's  Judgein.  (1612)  490  The  verie  whores 
..paid  him  a  yearely  reuenue  for  their  bauderies  :  which  act 
..is  made  a  sampler  to  some  of  our  holie  Popes _to  imitate. 
1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  778  Arachne  first  invented., 
working  with  the  needle,  which  this  mayd  of  Lydia  first 
learned  from  the  Spiders,  taking  her  first  Samplers  and 
patterns  from  them  for  imitation.  1636  FEATLY  Clavis  Myst. 
xvi.  208  Christ's  baptism  was  the  perfect  sampler  and  pat- 
terne  of  ours.  ifi«;6  JEANES  Fuln.  Christ  296  The  holi- 
nesseof  Christ,  which  God  hath  propounded  unto  us  for  a 
samplar  to  imitate.  1658  MANTON  Exp.  JWt-Wks.  i87iV. 
85  God  is  the  original  fountain  and  sampler  of  holiness. 
«i68o  CHARNOCK  Attrib.  God (\^)  II.  259  True  holiness 
consists  in  a  likeness  to  the  most  exact  sampler. 

atirib.     1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  tf  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  48 
A  stone,. .some  way  conform  to. .Christ  the  Sampler-stone. 
1 2.  An  illustrative  or  typical  instance ;  a  speci- 
men.    Also,  a  representation,  symbol,  type.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10892  pat  b°u  be  noght  o  bis  i"  weir, 
Aid  elizabeth  be  b»  samplere.  1623  LISLE  Mffrk  on  O.  <V 
N.  Test.  (1638)  24  So  thou  maist  yet  at  least  be  furthered 
somewhat  by  this  little  sampler  [A.  S.&ysnc],  1644  QUAKLES 
Barnabas  ff  B.  253  What  is  man  but  a  sampler  of  weakness  ? 
1683  Pennsylv.  Archives  I.  73  And  God  is  giving  some 
Specimens  hereof,  some  Samplars.  1697  BURGHOPE  Disc. 
Relig,  Assenib.  25  The  Temple.. a  Type  and  Samplar.. 
of  the  Heavenly  Temple  that  is  above. 

3.  t  a.  A  piece  of  embroidery  serving  as  a  pat- 
tern to  be  copied.  Obs. 

1574  R.  SCOT  Hop  Card.  (1578)  54  The  Hoppesackes  that 
are  brought  out  of  Flaunders,  may  be  good  samplers  for  you 
to  worke  by.  01586  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  n.  (Sommer)  119  Alas 
then,o  Loue,  why  doost  thou  in  thy  beautiful!  sampler  sette 
such  a  woike  for  my  Desire  to  take  out,  which  is  as  much 
impossible  ?  [1608:  see  i.]  1675  BROOKS  Gold,  Key  Wks. 
1867  V.  284  Such  as  begin  to  work  with  the  needle,  look  much 
on  their  sampler  and  pattern. 

b.  A  beginner's  exercise  in  embroidery ;  a  piece 
of  canvas  embroidered  by  a  girl  as  a  specimen  of 
her  skill,  usually  containing  the  alphabet  and  some 
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mottos  worked  in  ornamental  characters,  with 
various  decorative  devices. 

1513  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  789  The  saumpler  to  sow  on, 
the  lacis  to  enbraid.  1546  MAHG.  THOMSON  Will  in  Essex 
Rev.  (1908)  XVII.  147,  1  gyve  to  Alys  Pynchebeck  my 
sawmpler  with  semes.  1592  KVD  Sol.  ttf  Pers.  1.  ii,  When 
didst  thou,  with  thy  sampler.. sit  sowing?  1639  MAYNK 
City  Match  II.  ii,  Your  schoole-mistresse.. teaches  To  knit 
in  Chaldee,  and  worke  Hebrew  samplers.  1758  JOHNSON 
Idler  No.  2  _p  3  Our  girls  forsake  their  samplers  to  teach 
kingdoms  wisdom.  1789  BURNS  Let.  to  Mrs,  M'Murdo 
2  May,  Never  did  little  Miss  with  more  sparkling  pleasure 
show  her  applauded  sampler  to  partial  Mamma,  than  I  now 
send  my  poem  to  you.  1803  R.  ANDERSON  Citmbld.  Bail. 
61  Sin  1  furst  work'd  a  sampleth  at  Biddy  Forsyth's.  1862 
CALVERLEY  Verses  %  Tr.  (1894)  So  Now  not  all  they  seek 
to  do  Is  create  upon  a  sampler  Beasts  which  Buffon  never 
knew.  1886  J.  K.  JEROME  /<//<;  Thoughts  (1889)  136  There 
is  a  'sampler'  worked  by  some  idiot  related  to  the  family. 

attrib.  1859  Miss  GARY  Country  Life  \.  (1876)  19.  I  see 
that  it  was  marked  with  sampler  letters  in  one  corner.  1881 
BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  I.  170  Esther,  for  her  part, 
taught  her  embroidery  and  sampler  work. 

tnuisf.m&fi?;.  1627  W.  HAWKINS  A  folio  Shrming  Prol.  <; 
Take  out  thy  fescue,  and  spell  here,  in  this  one-leau'd  booke. 
Tell  the  stitches  in  this  sampler  of  blacke  and  white.  1717 
PRIOR  Alma.  n.  448  Distinguished  Slashes  deck  the  Great ; 
As  each  excells  in  Birth,  or  State  His  Oylet-holes  are  more, 
and  ampler,  The  King's  own  body  was  a  Samplar.  1819 
KEATS  Wks.  (1889)  III.  p.  cxxv,  The  more  he  may  love  the 
sad  embroidery  of  the  Excursion,  the  more  will  he  hate  the 
coarse  samplers  of  Betty  Foy  and  Alice  Fell. 
4.  Forestry.  A  young  tree  left  standing  when  the 
rest  are  cut  down. 

1653  BLITHE  Eng.  tmprav.  Impr.  161  Take  a  good  straight 
Pole  or  sampler  growing  of  Ash  or  Willow.  1785  J.  PHILLIPS 
Treat.  Inland  Navig.  19  Cutting  down  samplers  and  young 
trees  even  for  faggot  and  stack  wood,  .has been,  .a  common 
practice.  1813  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  246  Standards  or 
samplers  are  always  left,  but  seldom  raised  to  timber. 

1 5.   =  SAMPLE  sb.  2.   06s.  rare. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Anntsem.  136  Test  for  proving 
Steel.  Take  weak  aqua-fortis,  and  drop  a  little  on  the 
sampler  in  question. 

Sampler  (scrmpb.i),  sb?  [/.SAMPLE  v.  +  -ER!.] 
One  whose  business  it  is  to  sample  goods. 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  216  To  make  a  rough  guess  or 
coarse  essay,  the  sampler  lakes  a  handful  of  it,  and  washes 
it  on  a  shovel  [etc.],  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  %  Mining 
382  The  sampler  takes  charge  of  the  piles.  1906  Act  6 
Eitw.  VII,  c.  27  §  3  (2)  An  official  sampler  shall  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  purchaser.. take  a  sample  for  analysis  by  the 
agricultural  analyst  of  any  such  article. 

tSa'mpler,  v.  Obs.  [f.  SAMPLER  rfi]  = 
SAMPLE  v. 

1628  PRYNNE  Brief  Siirray  54,  I  will  therefore  now  con- 
fine my  selfe  to  the  Matter,  and  Substance  of  these  Deuo- 
tions,  which  I  will  now  Paralell,  and  Sampler  with  those 
Popish  Authors. 

Samplery  (sa-mpleri).  [f.  SAMPLER  sbl  +  -T.] 
The  making  of  samplers ;  sampler  work. 

1613  T.  MILLES  tr.  Media's,  etc.  Treas.  Anc.  f,  Mod.  T. 
I.  762/2  Feare  God,  and  learne  womens  huswiuery;  not 
idje  Samplery,  or  Silken  follies.  1840  DICKENS  Old.  C.  Shop 
viii,  The  art  of  needle-work,  marking,  and  Samplery. 

Sampling  (sa-mplirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SAMPLE  v. 
+  -ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  SAMPLE. 

tl.   Following  an  example,  imitation.   Olis. 

a  1638  MEDE  Wits.  (1672)  158  And  this  conformity  and 
sampling  (as  I  may  say)  of  Christ,  extends  not  only  to  those 
Acts  of  his  which  he  did  as  man,  where  the  imitation  is  plain 
and  direct. 

2.  The  action  of  testing  the  quality  of  anything 
by  means  of  samples;  an  instance  of  this. 

1778  PRYCE  Mitt.  Cornub.  326  The  persons  employed  are 
called  Samplers;  and  the  business  itself  Sampling.  1809 
R.  LANGFORD  Introd.  Trade  64  Sample  Box,  Sampling  and 
Duty . .  55.  6d.  1867  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  Ser.  n.  1 1 1.  ii.  476 
Numerous  gaugmgs  and  samplings  of  the  sewage.. have 
been  undertaken.  1889  Athenaeum  15  June  753/2  It  is., 
not  one  to  be  estimated  on.  .a  chance  sampling. 

Sampsaean  (stempsran).    £ccl.  Hist.    [f.  Gr. 

2a^cu-oi  pi.  +  -AN. 

Epiphanius  renders  the  name  by  'lUin«oi  'solar  '.regard- 
ing it  as  f.  Heb.  shemcsh,  Syriac  shemsha  the  sun.  He  does 
not,  however,  accuse  the  Sampsieans  of  sun-worship,  though 
he  says  they  venerated  water  almost  as  a  deity.  Perhaps 
the  word  is  from  the  Heb.-Aram.  root  sh-m-sh  to  minister.] 

An  adherent  of  a  heretical  sect  that  existed  in 
Persia,  identified  by  Epiphanius  with  the  Elcesaites. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pi/gr.  (1614)  148  And  in  worshipping  of 
the  Sunne,  whereof  they  were  called  the  Sampsxans,  or 
Sooner,  Sunmen,  as  Epiphanius  interpreteth  that  name. 
1875  LIGHTFOOT  Comm.  Col.  88  note.  The  historical  con- 
nexion of  the  Sampsaans  with  the  Essenes  is  evident. 

Sampson :  see  SAMSON. 

t  Sampsuchine.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  (oleum) 
sampsuchiniim,  Gr.  aa^vx'vov  (oil)  of  marjoram, 
t.  a&^xov,  -os  marjoram.]  Oil  of  marjoram. 

1599  B.  JONSONC>»MXX'J  Rev.  v.  iv,  I  savour  no  sampsu- 
chine  m  it. 

Samptsoo,  Sampull,  obs.  ff.  SAMSHOO,  SAMPLE. 

Samscred,  obs.  form  of  SANSKRIT. 

t  Samscreda'mic,  a.  Obs.  [f.  samscredam 
(early  transliteration  of  Skr.  sanskrtam  :  see  SAN- 
SKRIT) +  -ic.J  =  SANSKRIT. 

rtooAcc  Bks.mAsiat.  /4»«./?<y.44/iTheEthiopicaIpha. 
bet,  which  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Samscredamic. 

baruscretan :  see  SANSKRIT. 

Samslloo   (sarrnf;;).      Also    7    sam   shu.   8 
samptsoo,    samshew,    samshue,    sameo,    8-9 
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sam.su,  samtchoo,  9  sams-choo,  sam-shee, 
samshoe,  samshoo,  samshu,  san-tchoo.  [Pid- 
gin-English :  said  by  S.  \V.  Williams  to  be  a.  sain 
s/iiu,  Cantonese  pronunciation  of  Chinese  sail  shao 
'  thrice  distilled  ' ;  but  Chinese  scholars  consider 
this  doubtful.]  The  general  name  for  Chinese 
spirits  distilled  from  rice  or  sorghum. 

1697  DAMPIKR  Voy.  I.  419  The  Officer  brought  aboard. .2 
great  Jars  of  Arack . .  called  by  the  Chinese,  Sam  Shu.  1727 
A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  1.  222  He  loaded  me 
with  fair  Promises,  and  sent  after  me.. a  small  Jar  of  Sam- 
shew,  or  Rice  Arrack.  1744  J.  PHILIPS  Jrnl.  Exped.  Anson 
155  We  also  received  on  board. .a  But  of  Samshue.  1795 
ANDERSON  ftrit.  Embassy  China  52,  6  Large  jars  of  sampt- 
soo. .a  liquor  made  in  China.  Ibid.  163  A  small  quantity  of 
samtchoo,  a  spirituous  liquor.  1836  J.  F.  DAVIS  Chinese  I. 
iii.  86  Ardent  spirits,  called  samshoo,  generally  adulterated 
with  ingredients  of  a  stimulating  and  maddening  quality. 
1845  Kncyc/.  Melrop.  XXV.  1291/1  The  Chinese  make  rice 
wine  perfumed,  and  distil  the  lees,  whence  they  obtain  a 
spirit  like  brandy,  which  they  call  sam-tchoo,  or  san-tchoo. 
1852  F.  A.  NF.ALE  \arr.  Rcsiii.  Siam  75  That  most  baneful 
and  least  desirably-flavoured  spirit  in  the  world,  samshoe. 
1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  264  The  Chinese  beverage,  sam-sher, 
is  made  from  rice.  1888  A.  J.  LITTLE  Through  Yang-t*,- 
Gorges  218  The  business  of  the  day  commenced  with  swallow- 
ing  endless  thimblefuls  of  hot  'samshu  '. 

Samsien:  see  SAMISE.Y. 

Samson,  (sarmsan).  Also  6-S  Sampson,  [a. 
L.  (Vulgate)  Sam(f)son,  Gr.  (LXX)  2a^ii> ,  a. 


to  persons,  with  reference  to  Samson's  enormous 
strength,  to  his  having  been  blinded,  or  to  some 
incident  in  his  story.  Also  attrib.  Samson-like  adj. 
and  adv. 

1565  HARDING  Con/ut.  Jewel  m.  v.  147  Such  mighty  Sam- 
sons,  such  constant  Laurences,  your  ioyly  gospell  breedeth 
1591  SHAKS.  I  Hen.  VI,  i.  ii.  33  None  but  Sampsons  and 
Ooliasses  It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish.  1620  SANDERSON 
Sinn.  I.  146  Then  it  [conscience)  riseth,  and  Sampson- 
like  rouseth  up  it  self,  and  bestirreth  it  self  lustily,  as  a 
giant  refreshed  with  wine.  1649  Alcoran  417  To  bring  out 
to  the  open  view  of  all,  the  blinde  Sampsons  of  their  Alco- 
ran. 1651  R.  WILD  Poems  (1670)  21  He  stands,  And  snaps 
asunder,  Samson-like,  these  bands.  1678  )  'ng.  Man's  Call. 
52  Foolishness.. is  a  Sampson, whose  eyes  are  out,  tlie  scorn 
and  derision  of  all.  1689  in  W.  W.  Wilkins  Pol.  Ballads 
(1860)  II.  4  They  had  on  their  heads  such  a  Sampson-like 
power.  1701  NORHIS  Ideal  World  I.  vi.  399  Such  as  no 
Sampson  could  overthrow.  1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  i  July 
14/3  Intellectual  Samsons  toiling  with  closed  eyes  in  the 
mills  and  forges  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham. 

t  2.  a.  dial.  =  SAMLET.  Obs. 

1769  PENNANT  Zool.  III.  254  Near  Shrewsbury  (where 
they  [the  samlet]  are  called  Samsons). 

b.  Australian.  Samson-fak  :  see  quots. 

1874  in  Tenison-Woods  Fishes  N.  S.  Wales  (1882)  60  The 
Samson-fish  (Seriola  hippos,  Giinth.)  is  occasionally  caught. 
..The  great  strength  of  these  fishes  is  remarkable.  1882 
T  ENISON.  WOODS  ibid.  190  Samson-fish.  In  Sydney  Seriola 
hippos.  In  Melbourne,  young  of  Arripis  salar. 

3.  Mech.  =  CRAMP  rf.2  3.  ?  obs. 

1852  in  BURN  Naval  $  Mil.  Tech.  Diet.  I.,  s.  vv.  Crlc 
Davier,  Sergent. 

4.  Samson  bar  :   =  SAMSON'S  POST  2  a. 

1889  East.  Morn.  Ne-.us  10  Apr.  3/8  The  prisoner  lashed 
him  to  the  sampson  bar  and  mizenma3t. 


Samsonian  (sasmsou-nian),  sb.  and  a.  ff. 
SAMSON  +  -IAN.]  a.  sb.  A  strong  man.  b.  adj. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Samson ;  resembling  Samson 
or  his  attributes. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  56  All  Foyters,  men  o'  th' 
sword,  Hectors,  Herculaneans,  Samsomans.  1861  FITZ- 
PATRICK  Bf.  Doyle  (1880)  I.  208  The  Samsonian  determina- 
tion with  which  he  grasped  the  leading  pillar  of  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment.  1865  W.  H.  L.  TESTER  Poems  (1867) 
69  A  beard,  maist  Samsonian,  sae  knottit  an'  thready.  1884 
A.  A.  PUTNAM  I0  Yrs.  Police  Judge  iii.  20  Riddles  of  the 
:>amsonian  type  are  not  easily  expounded. 

Samsonistic  (scemssni-stik),  a.  [f.  SAMSON 
+  -ISTIC.]  Strong,  powerful. 

1849  E.  K.  F.ASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  212  He  commenced 
dealing,  .the  most  ferocious  and  Samsonistic  blows. 

Samson's  post.  Also  9  Samson-,  Sampson- 
post.  [Prob.  named  in  allusion  to  Judges  xvi.  29.] 

fl.   A  kind  of  mousetrap  (see  quot.  1609).   Obs. 

'577  HARRISON  England  III.  vi.  107 b/2  [Halifax  gibbet.] 


.., —         .„„  ..ni.(  .,  wwMiBM  iiiuuc  Him  me  same  alter 

the  maner  of  a  Sampsons  post).  16090  BUTLF.R  Fern.  Man. 
vn.  (1634)  '20  note,  There  is  none  [i.e.  no  mousetrap]  better 
than  a  Samsons  Post,  which  is  a  flat  Coouer  or  Roofe  sup- 
ported by  a  triangular  Pillar  or  Prop,  whose  three  sides  doe 
so  hold  one  by  another,  through  the  Weight  of  the  Roofe 
that  the  loosing  of  one  is  the  loosing  of  all,  and  so  the  Prop 
failing,  the  Roofe  falleth.  1818  Craven  Gloss.,  Sampson  i- 
posts,  a  mouse-trap.  [Described.] 

fig-  »S93  G.  HARVEY  New  Let.  Notable  Contents  Wks.  (Gro- 
sart)  I.  262  Croatia  may  learne  to  be  prouident  in  Triumph  ; 
which  hath  often  fealt  the  ioyfulnesse  of  a  Sampsons  post. 

2.  a.  Naitt.  A  strong  pillar  or  stanchion  passing 
through  the  hold  of  a  merchant-ship,  or  between    j 
the  decks  of  a  man-of-war;    also,  in  a  whaling   | 


SANATIVE. 

I   vessel,  a  strong  post,  firmly  fixed  in  the  deck,  to 
[   which  the  fluke-rope  may  be  fastened,     b.  Oil- 
mining.  (See  quot.  1881.) 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Samsons-post,  a  sort 
of  pillar  erected  in  a  ship's  hold,  between  the  lower  deck 
and  the  kelson,  under  the  edge  of  a  hatchway,  and  furnished 
with,  .notches  that  serve  as  steps.    1860  Illustr.  Land.  News 
29  Sept.  285/3  '1'he  schooner  was  showing  a  white  light  on 
the  sampson-post.    1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Samson-post. 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Sainpsmi-posl,  an  upright 
!    post   which    supports    the    walking-beam,    communicating 
motion  from  the  engine  to  a  deep-boring  apparatus. 
Samsu,  -tchoo,  variant  forms  of  SAMSHOO. 
tSamtale,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SAME  a.  +  TALE  sb.     Cf. 
SAMENTALE.]     Accordant,  agreed. 

ci2oo  ORMIN  573r  Siva  (>att  hiss  bodi}  wibb  hiss  gost 
Sammtale  &  sahhte  wnrrbe.  Ibid.  1535,  6037. 

Samum,  Samun,  var.  ff.  SIMOOM,  SAMFN  a/tr. 

i\  Samurai  (sse-murai).  [Japanese.]  In  Japan 
during  the  continuance  of  the  feudal  system,  one 
of  the  class  of  military  retainers  of  the  daimios; 
sometimes  in  wider  sense,  a  member  of  the  military 
caste,  whether  n  samurai  proper  or  a  daimio.  Now 
applied  to  any  Japanese  army  officer.  (Unchanged 
in  the  plural.)  Also  allrib. 

1874  LADY  HERBERT  tr.  Hiil'iicr's  RamUr  n.  i.  (1878)  222 
He  has..  his  vassals,  his  Samurais,  or  knights  with  two 
swords  (the  others  having  only  one).  1885  Ji.  GREKY  /latin's 
Capt.  I.ovc  ii.  (1904)  14  Amada,  who  had  been  a  samurai, 
taught  the  lad  to  read  and  write.  IHd.  iv.  30  For  a  samurai 
woman,  even  when  mortally  wounded,  always  endeavours 
to  conceal  her  pain.  1906  SI.ADI:N  Lovers  in  Japan  vi, 
-Mr.  Jevons  told  us  that  we  ought  to  have  Samurai  servants' 

Samyn(e,  obs.  ff.  SAM  v.,  SAME.V. 

San  :  see  SANS. 

t  Sa-nable,  a.  Obs.    [ad.  L.  sanabilis,  f.  saitiii-e 


to  heal,  f.  sun-us  healthy  :  see  SANE  a.] 
1.  That  heals  or  is  concerned  with  heali 
tive.  rare~*. 


ling  ;  cura- 


1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  /•>.  Chimrg.  \  b/i  Therapeu- 
tica  is  the  curinge  or  satiable  pane  of  Physicke. 

2.  That  may  be  healed;  curable.  ///.  andyfy. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Closscgr.  16*4  H.  MORE  Antid.  Idolatry 
To  Kdr.  §  i  That  those  that  are  sanable  or  preservable  from 
this  dreadful  sin  of  Idolatry  may  find  the  efficacy  of  our 
Antidote.  1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  10  No  Plant., 
doth  sooner.,  cure  all  Sanable  Burnings  and  Scalding-  1718 
HICKES  &  NELSON  J.  Kcttle-.uell  III.  §  69.  361  Whilst  the 
corruptions  seem  Sanable  and  admit  hopes  of  Cure. 

Hence  Sanabi'lity,  f  Sa-nableness,  the  state  of 
being  curable. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Sanableness.    1860  WORCESTER  (citing 
j    Ah'd.  Jour.'],  Sanability. 

Sanaohy,  obs.  variant  of  SENNACHIE. 

Sanad:  see  SUNXUD. 

t  Sa'nap.  Obs.  Forms:  4  sauvenap,  (saufe- 
nap,  sayfenap,  salvenap),  4-5  savenapve,  4 
saunap(e,  sawnap(e,  sannap,  4-5  sanap,  (4 
sanop),  5  sanapp,  (sanope).  See  a'lso  SUHNAPE. 
[Orig.  sauvenape,  savenape,  a.  OF.  *saitvenafe,  f. 
sauve-r  to  SAVE  +  nape  table-cloth,  NAPE  s6.- 

Latinized  salva  mappa  in  Diir/t.  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  an 
1338  and  1343.] 

A  strip  of  cloth  placed  over  the  outer  part  of  the 
table-cloth  to  preserve  it  from  being  soiled. 

1312  Finchale  Priory  Ace.  (Surtees)  p.  v,  Duo  mappa:,  ij 
sauvenapys.  1313  Ballon  Comfotus  279  Pro  mappis  S: 
Sauuenapys  emptis  apud  London,  xxx.s.  vij.d.  (-1330  Dur- 
ham Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  518  In  salvenap'  conficiend.,  Td. 
'337  m  Riley  Mem.  Lonil.  (18681  200,  j  savenape  mjtf.  13 
Gam.  «f  Gr.  Knt.  886  A  tapit . .  Clad  wyth  a  clene  clobe, 
Sanap,  &  salure,  &  syluer-m  sponez.  1391  U'ill  J.  M,,n: 
schall  in  Inglely  MS.  62  Vnum  tuallium  cum  vno  sausenap 
[(read  saufenap]  de  optimis.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxvi. 
123  pai  vse  ncwtier  burde  clath  ne  sawnape.  14..  Norn. 
"]  Wr.-Wiilcker  721  Hoc  manutergium,  a.  sanope.  1430 
(K;//^'C/:(-)'»y(Somerset  Ho.),  j  towells  j  sauenap.  a  1440 
Sir  Degrev.  1387  Towellus  ..  Whyjth  as  the  seeys  fame, 
Sanappus  of  the  same,  Thus  servyd  thei  ware. 

Sanashy,  sanasse:  see  SUNVASEE. 

t  Sanate,  v.  Obs.-°  [f.  L.  sannt-,  ppl.  stem  of 
sanare  to  heal,  f.  san-us  SANE  a.]  (See  quot.) 

1623  COCKERAM,  Sanate,  to  heale. 

tSana'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sanation-tm,  n.  of 
action  f.  sanare  :  see  prec.]  The  action  of  healing 
or  the  process  of  becoming  healed  ;  an  instance  of 
this.  AIso_/f^. 

ci44p  Pallad.  on  Husb.  Tab.  301  Pechis,  ahlaqueacioun, 
nitacioun,  &  sanacioun.  1491  CAXTON  I'itas  Pair.  (W.  de 


none  other  thynge  but  a  retourne  to  the  fyrste  symmetrye 
or  commoderacyon  of  the  sayd  conduytes.  1634  Bp  HAII 
Contempl.,  N.  T.  iv.  v.  122  It  is  no  marvell  if  the  report  of 
so  miraculous,  and  universall  sanations  drew  customers 
1677  PLOT  Oxfordih.  351  Which  holy  King  Edward  was 
the  first  to  whom  was  granted  the  gift  of  Sanation.  1607 
J.  SERGEANT  Solid  Philos.  297  Reflecting  on  all  Motions 
whatever,  v-.g.  Generation,..  Augmentation,  Sanation,  etc 

Sanative  (sie-nativ),  a.  and  sb.     Also  5  sana- 
tyf,  (sanetyf)._  [a.  OF.  sanatif  or  med.L.  sana- 


condu- 


th'us,  (.  L.  sanare :  see  SANATE  v.  and  -IVE.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Having  the  power  to  heal;   co. 

cive  to  or  promoting  health  ;  curative,  healing 

14..  StoMi.  Med.  MS.  II.  912  in  Anglia  XVIII.  ,fg  To 
woundys  it  is  confortyf  With  o(«r  erbyf  sanatyf.  ,4979  Bp 
ALCOCK  Mm*  Perfect.  A  ij,  Herbes  and  floures  wStyfto 


SANATORIUM. 

remedy  all  syknesses.  1508  DUKBAR  Tit  a  Mariit  Wemen  8 
The  sauar  sanatiue  of  the  sueit  flouris.  1562  BULLEVN  />'«/- 
•wark,  Bk.  Simples  (1579)  59 b,  Gum  Sarcocoll. -is  a  sana- 
tyue  gum  to  incarnat  woundes  and  sores.  1626  BACON 
Syfua  §  787  Brass  hath,  in  it  selfe,  a  Sanative  vertue  ; . . 
But  Iron  is  Corrosive,  and  not  Sanative.  1655  FULLER 
Ch.  Hist.  11.  vi.  §  33  That . .  Kings  should  receive  that 
peculiar  Privilcdge,  and  sanative  Power,  whereof  daily 
Instances  are  presented  unto  us.  1704  NOHRIS  Ideal  World 
11.  ii.  91,  I  speak  not  of  their  medicinal  operations,  those 
alterative  or  sanative  effects  which  they  have  upon  our 
bodies.  1742  FIELDING  Jos.  Andrews  i.  xv,  A  sanative 
soporiferous  draught.  1826  SOUTHEY  I'ind.  Eccl.  Angl. 
166  Handkerchiefs  used  to  be  inserted,  .to  touch  the  place 
whereon  the  body  had  first  been  laid,  and  derive  a  sanative 
influence.  1885  Blanch.  Exam.  18  Feb.  3/2  Tlie  special 
treatment  which  has  been  proved  serviceable  and  sanative 
by  practical  hydropathists.  1892  STEVENSON  Across  the 
Plains  iii.  io3  The  place  was  sanative  ;  the  air,  the  light,  the 
perfumes,  .concord  in  happy  harmony. 

b.  fig.,  esp.  Promoting  moral  or  spiritual  health. 

111548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  VII  4  Vsing  the  same  for  a 
remedy  &  medicine  of  their  peine,  addyng  euer  somwhat 
therto  that  was  sanatyue  &  wholsome.  1674  BOYLE  Excell, 
Theol.  i.  iii.  91  The  mysteries  themselves,  being  duly  con- 
sidered, have  had  a  very  sanative  influence  on  many  that 
contemplated  them.  1816  COLERIDGE  Statestu.  Man.  App. 
D.  (1852)  109  A  sort  of  sanative  counter-excitement,  that 
holds  in  check  the  more  dangerous  disease  of  Methodism. 
1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  iii,  Imposture  is  of  sanative, 
anodyne  nature.  1859  MASSOS  Brit.  Novelists  iv.  289  The 
sanative  virtue  of  action . .  to  dispel  doubt  and  despair. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to  or  concerned  with  healing. 


1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect. Script.  III.  1 80  How  congruously 
do  the  Musical  and  Sanative  Art  meet  together?  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  146  The  absorption  of  the 
fluid  being  the  first  step  in  the  sanative  process.  1883  Brit. 
Q.  Rev.  Oct.  397  The  sanative  process  by  which  despair  is 
transformed.. into  triumphant  faith. 
t  B.  sb.  A  remedy.  Obs. 

(  1440  Pol  Rel.  fy  L.  Poems  248  Other  [healing]  Erbys  ther 
ben  alsoo..'  Operys  satisfaccio '  [ys]  the  souereyne  sauetyff 
[?  read  sanetyfl'J.  1678  Lively  Orac.  viii.  §  3  As  if  he  that 
had  an  ulcer  in  his  bowels,  should  apply  all  his  balsomsand 
sanatives  only  to  his  head. 

Hence  f  Sa'nativeness,  healing  quality. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Huntingdon.  (1662)  ii,  48  An 
obscure  Village  . .  called  Haile  weston  whose  very  name 
Soundeth  something  of  sanativeness  therein. 

Sanatorium  (sa?nat6a'ri#m).  PI.  sanatoria. 
Also  erron.  sanatarium.  [a.  mod.L.  sanatorium ^ 
f.  sanare  to  cure,  heal :  see  SAXATE  v.  and  -OKT. 

Cf.  G.  sanatorium.  The  erroneous  form  sanafarinm  is 
due  to  confusion  with  SANITARIUM.] 

1.  An  establishment  for  the  reception  and  medical 
treatment  of  invalids  ;  in  recent  use  chiefly  either 
of  convalescent  patients,  or  of  consumptives  under- 
going the  open-air  treatment. 

*"  1840  Meek.  Mag.  152  [A  prospectus  of  ( The  Sanatorium'— 
a  self-supporting  establishment  for  the  lodging,  nursing  and 
cure  of  sick  persons].  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  21  Aug.  6/1  Quite 
a  little  shoal  of  companies  for  the  establishment  of  sanatoria 
has  recently  made  its  appearance.  The  latest  company  is 
the  Harrogate  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives. 

2.  A  place  to  which,  on  account  of  favourable 
climatic  and  other  conditions,  invalids  resort  for 
the  improvement   of   their   health ;    spec*  a  hill- 
station  in  a  hot  country,  esp.  in  India,  to  which 
residents  periodically  resort  to  recuperate. 

1842  VIGSE  Trav.  Kashmir  I.  38  These  ladies  are  known 
by  the  well-selected  epithet  of  '  Grass  Widows' ;  and  there 
are  sometimes  more  than  fifty  of  them  at  each  sanatorium. 
I845STOCQUELER  H andhk.  Brit.  /»///"« (1854)  248  On  a  ridge 
of  the  outer  Himalaya,  stands  the  canto'nment,  or  depot,  of 
Landour.  It  was  established  in  1827,  as  a  sanatarium  for 
European  troops,  1859  TENNENT  Ceylon  (ed.  2)  II.  263 
Neuera-ellia,  as  a  sanatarium,  is  little  to  be  relied  on  for  the 
relief  of  active  ailments.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Sept.  n/i 
An  English  physician,  who,  as  the  custom  is,  has  taken  one 
of  the  rising  sanatoria  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
under  his  especial  patronage.  1880  A  thenxum  24  Apr.  533/2 
There  was  a  time  when  Minnesota  was  regarded  as  a  sana- 
torium for  the  victims  of  consumption. 

Sanatory  (src'natsri).  [As  if  ad.  mod.L.  sand- 
torius,  f.  L.  sanare  \  see  SANATE  v.  and  -ORY.] 

1.  Conducive  to  healing ;  curative. 

aiZyt  BENTHAM  Deontol.  x.  (1834)  I.  151  There  are,  lie 
[our  moralist]  tells  you,  three  doses  of  the  moral  medicine... 
In  the  proper  dose  there  is  health  and  safety. ..  Has  he  not 
noted  down  the  sanatory  quantity  ?  Not  lie  !  1833  I.  TAYLOR 
Fanat.  vi.  174  The  righteous  retribution  of  Heaven  which 
..is  altogether  of  a  sanatory  influence.  1843  HETHUNK  Sc. 
Fireside  Stor.  127  Sanatory  excursions. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  healing. 

i87ojEVONs  Elent.  Logic  \\.  (1880)  48  It  [the  name  sur- 
geon} has  long  been  specialized,  .to  those  who  perform  the 
mechanical  parts  of  the  sanatory  art.  1879  MCCARTHY  Own 
Times  II.  xxvii.  318  Miss  Florence  Nightingale. .had  from 
a  very  early  period  turned  her  attention  to  sanatory 
questions. 

"3.  Pertaining  to  health.  (Misused  forSAXiTARY.) 

1846  Punch  XI.  87  The  Sanatory  Condition  of  the  City. 
1847  Illttstr,  Lond.  tiftn  20  Nov.  347  A  ..meeting  in  favour 
of  an  effective  and  comprehensive  sanatory  bill  took  place. 

Sailbeilito  (ssenb^nf'to).  Forms:  6  (9  arch.} 
San  Benito, 68. Benito, 6-7  Sambeni^e,  7  Sam- 
benita,  San-benit,  7-9  san-,  sambenito.  [a.  Sp. 
San  Benito  St.  Benedict  (as  common  noun  written 
sambenito}.  Cf.  Pg.  sambenilo,  It.,  F.  san-bcnito 
(i6th  c.  F.  santbeni}. 

So  called  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  .scapular 
introduced  by  St.  Benedict.] 

Under  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  a  penitential  gar- 


80 

ment  of  yellow  cloth,  resembling  a  scapular  in  shape, 
ornamented  with  a  red  St.  Andrew's  cross  before 
and  behind,  worn  by  a  confessed  and  penitent 
heretic ;  also,  a  similar  garment  of  a  black  colour 
ornamented  with  flames,  devils  and  other  devices 
(sometimes  called  a  SAMARHA)  worn  by  an  im- 
penitent confessed  heretic  at  an  auto-da-fe. 

c  1560  TOMSON  in  Hakluyfs  Voy.  (1589)  584  We  were 
brought  into  the  Church,  euery  one  with  a  S.  Benito  vpon 
his  backe,  which  is  halfe  a  yard  of  yellow  cloth,  with  a  hole 
to  put  in  a  mans  head  in  the  midst.  1568  SKINNER  tr. 
Gonsalvins'  Discov.  Sp.  Inguis.  Pref.,  A  newe  kinde  of 
Consistory,  .set  vp.. to  compell  them,  .by  Rackes.  .Chaines, 
Halters,  liarnacles,  Sambenites.  Ibid.  21  b,  The  marks  [of 
having  been  'within  the  Inquisitours  pawes'J  are  commonly 
these:..  A  white  linen  garment  with  a  red  crosse  called  a 
Sambenit,  and.. a  perpetuall  slaunder  and  ignominy  to  all 
his  stocke.  Ibid.  45  b,  Such  as.. defended  their  profession 
against  their  detestable  falshopdes,  weare  the  Sambenit 
vnto  the  very  stake,  which  is  a  linen  garment  of  the  coulour 
of  earth,,  .and  all  to  be  painted  with  black  deuils.  c  1582 
M.  PHILLIPS  in  HaklnyVs  Voy.  (1600)  III.  480  The  In- 
quisitors..bringing  with  them  certaine  fooles  coats,  .called 
in  their  language,  X  Benitos,  which  coats  were  made  of  yellow 
cotten  &  red  crosses  vpon  them,  both  before  &  behind.  1624 
Gag  for  Pope  12  In  the  inquisition  to  be  clothed  with  the 
Sambenito,  a  punishment  as  vituperious  as  the  carting  of 
Bawdes  in  England.  1672  MARYELL  Reh.  7Vrt«j/.i.  276Sam- 
benitas,  painted  with  all  the  flames  and  devils  in  hell.  16^8 
BUTLER  Hud.  in.  ii.  1574  By  laying  Trains  to.  .blow  us  up  in 
tli*  open  Streets;  Disguis'd  in  Rumps,  like  Sambenites.  1731 
CHANDLER  tr.  Limborch's  Hist.  Inqnis.  II.  iv.  xli.  294 
Penitent  Hereticks.  .received  the  blessed  Sackcloth,  com- 
monly called  the  Sambenito. .  .As to  those  who  are  deigned 
for  the  Fire,  viz.  Such  as  have  confessed  their  Heresy,  and 
nre  impenitent.. .They  are.  .cloathed  with  the  Sackcloth., 
which  some  call  the  Sambenito,  others  the  Samarra  or  Sama- 
retta.  And  tho'  it  be  of  the  same  make  as  the  Sambenito  is, 
yet  it  hath  different  Marks,  is  of  a  black  Colour  [etc.].  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mort,  xxxv,  Who  seemed  as  effectually  doomed 
to  death  as  if  they  wore  the  sanbenitos  of  the  condemned 
heretics  in  an  auto-da-fe.  1829  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1840)  II. 
107  Dreadful  death-scenes  painted  like  Spanish  Sanbenitos. 
1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  n.  Anto-da-fe,  All  the  flames 
and  the  devils  were  turn'd  upside  down  On  this  habit, 
facetiously  term'd  San  Benito. 

Sance,  obs.  form  of  SANS, 

Sance  bell:  see  SANCTUS  BELL. 

1 1|  Sanchet.  Obs.  [F.  sanchct '  an  old  coyne 
of  gold  worth  about  2$.  sterl.'  (Cotgr.).] 

1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power  Parlt.  App.  72  That  the  Estates 
should  pay  unto  them  for  their  expences  an  hundred 
thousand  Sanchets,  or  other  French  money  equivalent. 

1J  S  audio  (sie'rjko).  Also  sanko.  [Ashanti 
osanku.]  A  kind  of  simple  guitar  used  by  West 
African  negroes. 

1817  BOWDICH,  etc.  Mission  to  Ashantee  i.  ii.  (1819)  38 
Small  drums,  sankos,  stools  [etc.].  1854  MRS.  LEE  Afr. 
Wand,  xvii,  Sankos,  which  were  wooden  boxes,  covered 
with  deer  skin.  1864  ENGEL  Mus.  Anc.  Nat.  211  The 
sanchoasmall  stringed  instrument  of  the  negroes  of  Guinea. 
1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Sancho. 

t  Sanci'te,  V*  Obs*  rare  ~ '.  [Irreg.  f.  L.  fan- 
fire :  see  SANCTION  $/>.]  trans.  To  sanction. 

*597  MIDDLETON  \Visd.  Solomon  xviii.  9  Now  righteous- 
nesse  beares  sway,  and  vice  put  downe,,.The  la  we  of  God 
sancited  with  renowne. 

Sanct  (ssenkt),  a.  rare.  [a.  L.  sand-its  holy  : 
see  SAINT  a.]  Holy,  sacred,  consecrated. 

1890  E.  JOHNSON  Rise  Christendom  58  [tr.  from  Roman 
law]  Sanct  things.. are  such  as  the  walls  and  gates  of  a 
city.  1895  PURCELL  Manning  I.  xxix.  692  When  the  sanct 
and  stately  edifice  is  with  the  blessing  of  God  completed. 

Sanct,  obs.  f.  SAINT.     Sancta,  pt.  SANCTUM. 

Sanctanimity  (sscnktani'miti).  rare.  [f.  L. 
sanct-us  holy  +  anim-us  mind  +  -ITT.  Cf.  LONG- 
ANIMITY, MAGNANIMITY,  etc.]  Holiness  of  mind. 

1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  43  Would  not  these 
words  be.  .fairly  expressed  by  the  single  word  sanctanimity 
or  religion  ?  1873  I1 .  HALL  Mod.  English  i.  17  A  //«///,  or  a 
//ion,  delivered  with  conventional  unction,  now  well  nigh 
inspires  a  sensation  of  solemnity  in  its  hearer,  and  a  persua- 
sion of  sanctanimity  of  its  utterer. 

Sancte,  -ed,  obs.  forms  of  SAINT,  SAINTED. 
Sanctefie,  obs.  form  of  SANCTIFY  v. 
t  Sa'ncteOUS,  ft.   Obs,  rare  ~  lf    [f.  L.  sancl-ns 
holy,  SAINT  +  -EOUS.]     Pertaining  to  saints. 

1631  J.  DONE  Polydoron  185  Pictures  of  sancteous  histories 
are  but  notes  of  divine  actions  in  humane  characters. 

Sancti'COlist.  ?  nonce-iud.  [f.  L.  *$anctuol-a 
(f.  $ancti-y  sanctus  SAINT  +  col-foe  to  worship)  + 
-IST.]  A  worshipper  of  saints. 

1615  BVPIELD  Expos.  Coloss.  i.  19  This  also  reproves  the 
j  usticiaries  and  sanctlcoUsts,  phari sees  and  saint- worshippers. 

Sanctifiable  (sse-nktifg^ab'l),  a.  rare.  [f. 
SANCTIFY  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  sanctified. 
Hence  Sa-nctifiableness. 

1894  A.  B.  BRUCE  St.  Paul's  Concept.  Chr.  xiv.  272  The 
body  is  sanctifiable.  The  flesh  unsanctifiable.  Ibid.  271  It 
teaches  plainly  the  sanctifiableness  of  the  flesh. 

t  Sancti'ficate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  eccl. 
L.  $anctificat-uS)  pa.  pple.  of  sanctificare  to  SANC- 
TIFY :  see  -ATE  ^.]  Sanctified,  holy. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  nr.  1555  To  J?i  blyssyd  name 
sanctificatt.  c  150*  Joseph  Aritn.  401,  O  loseph,  sanctificate 
is  thy  fyrst  foundation,  Thy  parentycle  may  be  praysed  of  vs 
all.  15..  Gold.Litanym  Maskell  Man.  Rit.  (1882)  III.  264 
By  the  concepcion  of  thy  blyssid  modir  and  virgine  whyche 
was  sanclificate  in  her  mothers  wombe  :  haue  mercy  on  vs. 
1538  BALE  God's  Promises  vn.  (Dodsley)  33  In  thy  mother's 
wombe  wert  thou  sanctyfycate  Ky  my  godlye  gyft. 


SANCTIFIED. 

Sancti'ficate,  V-  rare.  [f.  eccl.  L.  sanctifieal-i 
pple.  stem  of  sanctificare'.  see  prec.  and  -ATE-*.] 
trans.  To  sanctify. 

a  1677  BARROW  Serin.  (1686)  II.  xxxiv.  493  Wherefore  like- 
wise doth  Saint  Peter  ascribe  our  election  to  the  Father 
predestinating,  to  the  Son  propitiating,  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
sanctificating?  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  i.  iv.  8  Pope  Gre- 
gory our  arms  sanctificates. 

Sanctification  (saeinktifik^-Jgn).  [ad.  eccl. 
L.  sanctification-em^  n.  of  action  f.  sanctificare  to 
SANCTIFY  ;  cf.  F.  sanctification  (i6th  c. ;  OF.  had 
the  semi-popular  saintification  from  the  I2th  c.).] 

1.  Theol.  The  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  sancti- 
fying or  making  holy  the  believer,  by  the  implant- 
ing within  him  of  the  Christian  graces  and  the 
destruction  of  sinful  affections.     Also,  the  condi- 
tion or  process  of  being  so  sanctified. 

By  the  majority  of  theologians  sanctification  is  regarded 
as  a  gradual  process,  not  (at  least  normally)  completed  in 
this  life.  The  doctrine  of  entire  m  perfect  sanctification 
(or  of  Christian  perfection :  see  PERFECTION)  is  the  view, 
held  by  some  Protestants,  that  the  condition  of  freedom 
from  sin  (though  not  from  ignorance  or  infirmities)  is  attain- 
able  in  the  present  life. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  215  Whiche  be  the 
werkes  of  our  sanctirkacyon  and  glorificacyon.  1582  N.  T. 
iRhem.)  2  Thess.  iu  13  That  he  hath  chosen  you . .  in 
sanctification  of  spirit  [1611  through  sanctification  of  the 
spirit ;  Tindale,  etc.  sanctifying].  1597  HOOKER  Eccl,  Pot. 
v.  Ivi.  §  10  That  the  grace  of  sanctification  and  life.. might 
passe  from  him  to  his  whole  race  as  malediction  came  from 
Adam  vnto  all  mankinde.  1616  W.  FORDE  Serin.  19  The 
Prophets  were  indued  with  a  great  measure  of  sanctifica- 
tion. 1645  USSHER  Body  Div.  (1647)  202  The  renewing  of 
our  nature  according  to  the  Image  of  God,  m  righteousnesse 
and  true  holi nesse  :  which  is  but  begun  in  this  life,  and  is 
called  Sanctification.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  n.  vii. 
Wks.  1718  I.  370  Another  of  these  ordinary  Operations  of 
the  Spirit,  is  Sanctification  ;  which  consists  in  the  purifying 
pur  Wills  and  Affections  from  those  wicked  Inclinations  and 
inordinate  Lusts,  which  [etc.].  1754  SHERLOCK  Disc.  viii. 
(1755)  I.  247  The  only  sign  of  Sanctification  is  Holiness. 
1788  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  VI.  509  By  sanctification  we  are 
saved  from  the  power  and  root  of  sin,  and  restored  to  the 
image  of  God.  1876  J.  P.  NORRIS  Rudint.  Theol.  \.  iii.  65 
Sanctification  is  that  growth  in  holiness  through  the  influ- 

i    enceof  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  must.. follow  justification. 
lib.  nonce-use.  *  Sanctified'  or  pious  demeanour. 
1760-72  H.  BKOOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809)  II.  94  [She]  was 

1    the  holiest  of  all  saints,  without  any  parade  of  sanctification. 

2.  The  action  of  consecrating  or  setting  apart  as 
holy  or  for  a  sacred  use  or  purpose  ;  hallowing. 

15. .  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  in.  Rec.  xxi.  §  12  It  appeareth 
also  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  ordering  of  Priests, 
there  was  both  Visible  and  Invisible  Sanctification.  1550 
VERON  Godly  Sayings  H  vj  b,  All  impietye  and  vngodlynes, 
which  myght  in  any  wise  obscure  the  sainctycation  [sic] 
of  his  name,  beyng  banisshed  away  [from  us].  1597  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixx.  §  i  The  sanctification  of  dayes  and  times 
is  a  token  of  that  thankfulnesse.  .which  we  owe  to  God. 
1637  GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop.  Ceretn.  m.  i.  6  Sanctification  is 
the  setting  apart  of  a  tninge  for  a  holy  or  religious  vse,  in 
such  sort,  that  thereafter  it  may  be  put  to  no  other  vse. 
1725  tr.  Dupiris  Eccl.  Hist.  \"jth  C.  i.  v.  125  This  Prayer 
[Giving  of  thanks  before  Meat]  was  call'd  Sanctification, 
because  if  it  had  not  preceded,  the  eating  and  drinking  were 
reputed  Prophane,  but  became  Holy  by  this  Prayer.  1832 
W.  PALMER  Orig.  Liinrg,  1. 165  The  liturgy  of  the  Gallican 
church  originally  contained  always  some  invocation  or  prayer 
to  God  for  the  sanctification  of  the  elements. 

3.  Eccl.  The  action  of  making  a  person  a  saint ; 
canonization. 

1855  MILMAN  Lot.  Chr.  VI.  418  Those  honours  of  Beati- 
fication and  Sanctification. 

Sanctifica'tionist.  rare.  [f.  SANCTIFICA- 
TION +  -IST.]  One  who  has  attained  '  entire  sancti- 
fication' (see  prec.  i). 

1868  DIXON  Sfir.  Wives  II.  130  With  the  Mctbodbtl  she 

took  rank  among  the  Sanctificadonists,  having  many  times 
lost  her  strength  by  a  sudden  illumination  from  some  in- 
visible sphere. 

t  Sanctificative,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  eccl. 
L.  sanctificat-,  ppl.  stem  of  sanctificare  to  SANCTIFY 
+  -IVE.]  Serving  to  sanctify  or  make  holy. 

1607  Schol,  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  i.  iii.  160  The  hypocrisie 
of  the  Crosse  in  prayer  is  proued  in  respect  it  is  thought  to 
be  operatiue,  sanctificatiue,  and  helpfull  thereto. 

t  Sanctificator.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  eccl.  L. 
sanctificator,  agent-n.  f.  sanctificare  to  SANCTIFY. 
Cf.  OF.  sanctificatenr,  *a  sanctifier,  hallower' 
(Cotgr.).]  =  SANCTIFIEB. 

1556  OLDE  Antichrist  113  b,  So  is  ther  none  other  sancti- 
ficatour  mencioned..but  he  alone. 

Sanctified  (sarnktifaid),  ///.  a.     [f.  SANCTIFY 

1.  Of  a  person  :  Made  holy,  endowed  with  saintly 
character;  spec,  made  holy  by  the  divine  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

r  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iv,  1001  Whom  seke  ye,  women  sane- 
tifiede  ?   1548  R.  HUTTEN  Sum  of  Div.  F  ij  b.  That  much  in- 
firmity and  vice  doeth  remayne  as  yet,  euen  in  them  whyche 
be  santifyed.    1579  W.WILKINSON  Confut.  Familye  of  Loite 
B  Jv,  Monkes. .seperated  from  the  world, ..for  to  live  euen 
so  as  sanctified  ones  of  God.     1597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Com}!, 
233  Lo  this  deuice  was  sent  me  from  a  Nun,  Or  Sister 
sanctified  of  holiest  note.     1611  BIBLE  fsa.  xiii.  3,  I  haue 
commanded  my  sanctified  ones.      1647  CUDWORTH  Serin. 
:    Ho.  Comm.  Ded.  6  All  Philosophy,  .to  a  truly  sanctified 
!    Mind.. is  but.. Matter  for  Divinity  to  work  upon.      1761 
;    GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  Jxvii,  He  finds  no  character  so  sanctified 
.    that  has  not  its  failings,  none  so  infamous  but  has  somewhat 
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SANCTIMONIOUS. 


to  attract  our  esteem.  1848  R.  I.  WILRERFORCE  Doctr. 
Incarnation  x.  (1852)  234  That  sanctified  humanity  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

2.  Affecting  holiness ;  sanctimonious. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  y.  L.  n.  in.  13  Your  vertues  gentle  Master 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you.  1602  —  Hani,  \. 
iii.  130  Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds  {Theobald 
conj.  bawds],  The  better  to  beguile.  1662  Rnmp  Songs  II. 
50  A  sanctify'd  Colonel  in  beaten  Buff.  1694  tr.  Milton's 
Lett.  State^  To  King  of  France  May  an.  1658,  Those 
sanctifi'd  Cut-throats,  who  professing  themselves  to  be  the 
..Disciples  of.. Christ,.. abuse  his  meek  and  peaceful  Name 
.  .to  the  most  cruel  slaughter  of  the  Innocent.  1743  FIELD- 
ING y.  \Vild\v.  iv,  No  mind  was  ever  yet  formed  entirely 
free  from  blemish,  unless  peradventure  that  of  a  sanctified 
hypocrite.  1778  FOOTE  Trip  Calais  m.  Wks.  1799  II.  373 
For  all  her  sanctified  looks.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit. 
Const,  xv.  (1862)  237  About  120  men  of  puritanical  and 
sanctified  habits.  1860  EMI-:RSON  Cond.  Life  vi.  (1861)  118, 
I  see  not  why  we  should  give  ourselves  such  sanctified  airs. 

tl>.  absol. 

1620  E.  BLOUNT  Iforx  Subs.  59  The  Separatists  or  Sancti- 
fied, as  they  terme  themselues. 

3.  Of  things  :  Holy  or  consecrated  ;  rendered 
spiritually  profitable. 

1631  SANDERSON  Serin.  555  A  sober  and  sanctifyed  vse  of 
ihe  Creatures.  1660  T.  GOUGE  Chr.  Directions  xvii.  (1831) 
93  When  an  evil  report  is  raised  of  you,  be  not  so  much 
inquisitive  who  raised  it,  as  to  make  a  good  use  and  sancti- 
fied improvement  thereof.  1814  SCOTT  ll'av.  xiv,  He  could 
not  help  testifying  some  displeasure  against  the  Blessed 
Bear,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  quarrel,  nor  refrain  from 
hinting,  that  the  sanctified  epithet  was  hardly  appropriate. 
1864  PUSEV  Lect.  Daniel  v.  251  Levi's  fierceness  had  become 
a  sanctified  zeal.  1895  Westni.  Gaz.  16  Apr.  7/2  Here  are 
a  body  of  men  who  will  mix  the  anodyne  in  a  spirit  of 
'  sanctified  commonsense'  (Mr.  Welldon's  famous  expression). 

ironically.  1605  B.  JONSON  Votyone  i.  ii.  (1607)  B  3  And 
will  drop  you  forth  a  libell,  or  a  sanctified  He,  Betwixt  euery 
spooneful  of  a  Natiuity  Pie.  1682  Enq.  Elect.  Sheriffs 
9  Or  suppose  that  they  [Papists]  are  again  provided  of  one 
or  two  bigotted  Fellows  ..  that  have  promised  to  do  the 
sanctified  job  [the  assassination  of  Charles  II]  for  them. 

b.  Of  ground,  buildings,  etc.  :  Consecrated, 
hallowed,  rare. 

1525  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  201  To  be  beried  within  sancti- 
fied grownde  whereso  it  please  Almyghlie  God  that  1  shall 
depatte.  1601  SHAKS.  Airs  Well\.  i.  152  Virginiiiemurthers 
it  selfe.  and  should  be  buried  in  highwayes  out  of  all 
sanctified  limit,  as  a  despeiate  Ofiendresse  against  Nature. 
1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xvi,  Remember  this  place  is 
sanctified.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xi,  Out  of  respect  to 
the  sanctified  ground,  they  lowered  their  weapons. 
O.  transf.  =  CONSECRATED  3. 

1888  F.  HUME  Mine.  Midas  \.  iv.  Where  everything  is  old- 
fashioned,  cheery,  and  sanctified  by  long  usage. 

Hence  Sa'nctifiedly  adv.     Now  rare. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  L  2  There  be  many  causes  in 
nature  to  make  men  die  quietly,  not  sanctifiedly.  1641 
liwoMF.  Jo~>.  Crew  11.  (1652)  D  2  b,  He  never  looks  upon 
us,  but  with  a  sigh,,  .tho'  we  simper  never  so  sanctifiedly. 

Sanctifier  (sre-nktifaiis-i).     [f.  next  +  -ER  '.] 

1.  Theol.   One    who   sanctifies  or   makes   holy ; 
spec,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

1548  CRANMER  Catech.  140  God  the  holy  gost,  is  the  corn- 
men  sanctifier  or  halower,  of  all  theim  that  haue  a  true 
faithe  in  God.  1612  R.  SHELDON  Serin.  St.  Martinis  50 
God  the  Dignifier,  the  Sanctifier,  and  Ileautifier  of  the 
sacrifice.  «  1768  SECKER  .S>r/«.  iii.  (1770)  I.  53  The  Duties 
.  .which  we  owe  to  God,  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  to  his  Son,  as  our  Redeemer  ;  to  his  blessed  Spirit, 
as  our  Sanctifier.  1875  MANNING  Mission  Holy  Ghost  \.  2 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Sanctifier. 

2.  ocf  as.  Something  that  sanctifies. 

1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1754)  III.  i.  i  Self,  .is  a  very 
wicked  thing;  a  sanctifier.. of  actions,  which,  in  others,  we 
should  have  no  doubt  to  condemn.  1829  E.  BATHER  Serin. 
II.  147  A  great  sweetener  and  a  great  sanctifier  of  your 
toil  it  shall  be  to  you. 

Sanctify  (sre-nktifsi),  v.  Forms  :  4seintefle, 
5  seintifle,  sayntifie,  -efy,  (6  santifye,  -yfy) ; 
5  sayuctyfy,  6  sainctify  ;  5-7  sanctifle,  5-6 
sanctyfy,  6-  sanctify.  [ME.  seintejie,  etc.,  later 
(after  Latin)  sanctifie  ^  a.  OF.  saintifier  (i2th  c.), 
stint-,  sanctifier^  etc.,  ad.  eccl.  L.  sanctificare  to 
make  holy  or  treat  as  holy,  to  sanctify,  consecrate, 
dedicate,  f.  L.  sanctus  holy  :  see  -FY.] 

fl.  trans.  To  set  apart  religiously  for  an  office 
or  function  ;  to  consecrate  (a  king,  etc.).  Obs. 

13^0  GOWER  Conf.  III.  234  Bot  yit  a  kinges  hihe  astat, 
Which  of  his  ordre  as  a  prelat  Schal  ben  enoignt  and  seinte- 
fied.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  v.  vi.  99  He  hath 
blessyd  and  saynctyfyed  a  newe  precious  plante  that  is 
cofen  of  theyr  lyne  and  descendyd  fro  the  stock  of  dauyd. 
1526  TINDALE  John  x.  36  Saye  ye  then  to  hym,  whom  the 
father  hath  sanctified  [wiWcj,  and  sent  into  the  worlde  : 
Thou  blasphemest..?  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /K,iv.  v.  115  Let 
all  the  Teares,  that  should  bedew  my  Hearse  Be  drops  of 
Balme,  to  sanctifie  thy  head.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Worthy 
Comtntin.  i.  §  3.  59  Thus  God  sanctified  Aaron. 

t  2.  To  canonize,  make  a  saint  of.   Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  317  The  feste  and  the  profession.. 
Was  mad  with  gret  solempnete,  Where  as  Diane  is  seinte- 
fied.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  427/1  Saint  yues  was  borne 
in  litel  britayn..and  was  reuelyd  to  his  moder  in  hyr  slepe 
that  he  shold  be  sayntefyed.  1529  [implied  in  SANCTIFYING 
OK  -i/'.J.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral  Alon.  271  Sanctify- 
ing such  as  did . .  build  them  houses. 

to.  a.  To  honour  as  holy;  to  ascribe  holiness 
to ;  =  HALLOW  v.1  3.  Obs. 

CI450  LOVELICH  Grail  xvi.  292  And  Alle  the  tothere 
gonnen  forth  to  gon,  Cristes  Name  to  sanctefien  Anon. 
1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  35  Pitagoras  saide  that 
it  is.. a  noble  thing  to  seruc  god,  &  to  sayntifie  hi*  sainctes 
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to  dispreyse  the  world  [etc.].  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  171  Sanctificeiur  nomen  tuum  :  that  is,  Sanctifyed  be 
thy  name.  1526  TINDALE  i  Pet.  iii.  15  Sanctifie  the  lorde 
*od  in  youre  hertes.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Matt.  vi.  9  Ovr 
father  which  art  in  heauen,  sanctified  be  thy  name  {other 
versions  hallowed].  1601  SHAKS.  All's  \Vell\\\.  iv.  TI  Whilst 
1  from  farre,  His  name  with  zealous  feruour  sanctifie. 
b.  To  manifest  (God,  his  might,  etc.)  as  holy. 
1535  COVERDALE  A'ww.  xx.  13  This  is  ye  water  of  strife, 
where  the  children  of  Israel  stroue  with  the  Lorde  and  be 
was  sanctified  vpon  them  [1611  he  was  sanctified  in  them]. 
1567  Gude  fy  Godlie  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  116  In  all  his  wayis  the 
Lord  is  just  and  rycht,  In  all  his  warkis  is  sanctifyit  his 
mycht.  1611  BHSLE  Ezek.  xxxvi.  23  And  I  will  sanctifie  my 
great  Name  which  was  prophaned  among  the  heathen,., 
and  the  heathen  shall  know,  that  I  am  the  Lord,. .when  I 
shall  be  sanctified  in  you  before  their  eyes. 

4.  To  consecrate  (a  thing);  to  set  apart  as  holy 
or  sacred. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  260  b/2  The  ayer  and  the  heuen 
were  puryfyed  by  thassumpcion  of  the  sowle..and  the 
water  was  sayntyfyed  by  the  wasshyng  of  the  body.  1530 
TINDALE  Prol.  Exod.,  Sanctefie,  to  dense  and  purifie,  to 
apointe  a  thinge  vnto  holie  vses  and  to  seperate  from  vnclene 
and  unholye  vses.  1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  ii.  3  And  [God] 
blessed  the  seuenth  daye,  &  sanctified  it.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Edw.  V  8  b,  Which  ground  was  sanctifyed  by 
Samct  Peter  him  selfe.  1832  W.  PALMER  Orig.  Litnrg. 
I.  162  A  verbal  oblation  of  tlie  bread  and  wine,  and  an  in- 
vocation of  God  to  sent!  his  holy  Spirit  to  sanctify  them 
into  the  sacraments  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  1899  W.  M. 
RAMSAY  in  Expositor  Nov.  437  The  new  moon  was  then 
declared  and  sanctified,  even  though  it  had  not  actually 
been  seen  and  reported  by  any  witnesses. 

b.  To  keep  (a  day,  etc.)  holy ;  to  keep  or  ob- 
serve as  holy.  —  HALLOW  v.\  4. 

1604  R.  CAW  DREY  Table  Alph.^  Sanctiftt\  to  make  holie, 
hallowe,  or  keepe  holy.  1709  ABP.  SHARP  Serin.  (1754)  I. 
ix.  241  Those  men  have  little  or  no  sense  of  religion,  that 
make  no  conscience  of  sanctifying  that  day,  or  that  put  no 
difference  between  it  and  other  days.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.  Sa>tttificationt  By  sanctifying  the  sabbath,  is 
meant,  the  spending  it  in  prayer,  praise,  &c,  not  in  worldly 
concerns. 

5.  To  make  (a  person)  holy,  to  purify  or  free 
from  sin  ;  to  cause  to  undergo  sanctification. 

1526  TINDALE  i  Cor.  \\.  ii  Ye  are  wesshed  :  ye  are  sanc- 
tified :  ye  are  Justified  [etc.].  1530  PALSGR.  697/2, 1  santifye, 
1  halowe,  01  make  hoi  ye,  je  sanctifie. ,,\J^  rede  in  Scrip- 
turethat  some  have  ben  sandy  fyed  in  their  mother  5  wombes. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Catechism.  God  the  holy 
gosle,  who  sanclifyeth  me.  1651  HOHBES  Leinath.  m  xxxv. 
220  The  Elect  in  the  New  Testament  were  said  to  bee 
sanctified.  1711  AUDISON  Sped.  No.  257  f  8  What  Actions 
can  express  the  entire  Purity  of  Thought  which  refines  and 
sanctifies  a  virtuous  Man  ?  1865  R.  W.  DALE  Jew.  Temple 
iii.  (1877)38  It  is  still  true  that  we  need  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  sanctify  our  hearts. 

abwl.  1531  FRITH  Jndgem.  Tracy  \Vks.  (1573)  78/2  S. 
Paule  committeth  the  power  of  sanctifying  to  Christ  only. 
Heb.  2.  1841  MYERS  Caih.  Th.  iv.  §  2.  185  All  truth  en- 
nobles, and  some  sanctifies. 

b.  Chiefly  in  the  Old  Testament :  To  free  from 
ceremonial  impurity. 

a  1500 in  Tnndale's  l'isions(\Z^}  128  Scheofprest  halowed 
and  sanctyfyed  Retowrned  horn  all  fully  puryfyed,  1535 
COVERDALE  Exod,  xix.  10  Go  vnto  the  people,  and  sanctihe 
them  today  and  tomorrow,  yl  theymaye  wash  their  clothes, 
and  be  ready  agaynst  the  thirde  daye.  1535 —  Nit  in.  xi.  18 
Vntoy*peoplelhoushnltsaye :  Sanctifyeyoureseluesagaynst 
tomorow,  yt  ye  maye  eate  flesh.  z6n  BIBLE  Josh,  iii.  5. 

6.  To  render  holy,  impart  sanctity  to  (a  thing, 
quality,  action  or  condition) ;  to  render  legitimate 
or  binding  by  a  religious  sanction. 

71402  QUIXLKY  Ball.  xi.  in  Yorksh.  Arch.  Jrnl.  (1908) 
XX.  45  A  wedloke  suche  was  neuer  gracieuse,  Where  god 
lyst  not  it  tosenitifie[sic].  1526  TINDALE  i  Tint.  iv.  5  For  all 
the  creatures  of  God  are  good  :  and  nothyngetobe  refused, 
yffit  be  receaved  with  thankesgevynge:  For  it  is  sanctified 
by  the  worde  of  god  and  prayer.  1397  SHAKS.  2  lien.  fl-r, 
iv.  iv.  4  Wee  will  our  Youth  lead  on  to  higher  Fields,  And 
draw  no  Swords,  but  what  are  sanctify'd.  1700  DRYDKN 
Sifisr/t.  ty  Guise.  164  That  holy  Man,  amaz'd  at  what  he 
saw,  Made  haste  to  sanctifie  the  Bliss  by  Law.  1718  POPE 
Iliad  ix,  223  Yet,  more  to  sanctify  the  word  you  send,  Let 
Hodius  and  Eurybates  attend.  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  of 
Palms  in.  103  The  Island  Queen  becomes  thy  bride  And 
God  and  Nature  sanctify  the  vow.  1863  KntauMtCrimta 
(1876)  1.  iv.  60  Ambition  was  sanctified  by  Religion.  1868 
M.  PA  TT  i  SON  Acadetti.  Org.  v.  720  The  Puritans  of  afoimer 
age  imagined,  that  by  the  employment  of  Scripture  phrase- 
ology they  sanctified  common  conversation.  1871  E.  W. 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  £ss.  207  The  Church  could  neither  make 
nor  unmake  a  king,  she  could  only  sanctify  his  election  by 
her  benediction. 

7.  transf.  To  impart  real  or  apparent  sacredness  to; 
to  entitle  to  reverence  or  respect ;  to  give  a  colour 
of  morality  or  innocence  to;  to  justify,  sanction. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  m,  ii.  190  As  true  as  Troylus,  shall 
crovvne  vp  the  Verse,  And  sanctifie  the  numbers.  1701 
ROWE  Antb.  Step-Moth.  \.  i.  179  Thy  function  too  will 
varnish  o're  our  ArU  And  sanctifie  dissembling.  1738  POPE 
Epil.  Sat.  II.  246  Truth  guards  the  Poet,  sanctifies  the  line. 
1749  JOHNSON  Irene  IK.  vni,  Be  virtuous  Ends  pursued  by 
virtuous  Means,  Nor  think  th'  Intention  sanctifies  the  Deed. 
1774  BURKE  Atner.  Tax.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  100,  Does  not  this 
Letter  adopt  and  sanctify  the  American  distinction  of  taxing 
for  a  revenue?  18. .  BENTHAM  Draught  of  Code  Wks.  1843 
IV.  380  Custom,  which  sanctifies  all  absurdities.  1817  JAS. 
MILL  Rrit.  Ind,  II.  v.  vii.  607  If  under  such  circumstances 
as  these  a  zeal  for  the  Government  which  he  served  could 
sanctify  his  actions,  then  may  Jefferies  be  regarded  as  a 
virtuous  judge.  1818  SCOTT  Let.  to  Joanna  Baillie  Dec. 
in  Lock  hart  i  So  let  the  intention  sanctify  the  error,  if  there 
should  be  one.  1865  KINGSLEY  Hcrew.  xxx,  And  he  argued 


stoutly  with  St.  Peter  and  with  his  own  conscience,  that  the 
means  sanctify  the  end,  and  that  he  had  done  it  all  for 
the  best. 

8.  *  To  make  a  means  of  holiness'  (J.) ;  to  render 
productive  of  or  conducive  to  holiness  or  spiritual 
blessing. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ix.  §  5  The  vertues  which  sanc- 
tified those  sufferings  and  made  them  pretious  in  Gods 
sight.  1648  Eikon  Bas.  ii.  8  Those  Judgments  God  hath 
pleased  to  send  upon  Mee,  are.. a  means  (I  hope)  which  his 
mercie  hath  sanctified  so  to  Mee,  as  to  make  Mee  icpent 
of  that  unjust  Act.  1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Visit.  Sick, 
Sanctifie,  we  beseech  thee,  this  thy  fatherly  correction  to 
him.  1758  S.  HAVVVARD  Serm.  \.  3  Sufferings,  .are  sanc- 
tified and  made  a  means  of  preparing  for  heaven.  1802 
Gouv.  MORKIS  in  Sparks  Life  %  Writ.  (1852)  III.  160  They 
have  made  peace,  and  may  the  Loid  sanctify  it  to  them. 

Sanctifying  (sarrjktifaiiin),  vbl.sb.  [f.  SANC- 
TIFY v.  +  -ING  1J  The  action  of  the  verb  SANCTIFY. 

1526  TINDALE  i  Thess.  iv.  3  Every  one  of  you  shulde 
kuowe  howe  to  kepe  his  vessel  in  sanctifyinge  and  honoure. 
1529  MORE  Dyaloge  n.  Wks.  199/2  Though  those  [saints] 
bee  none  whose  writing  ye  wold  authorise  by  their  sancti- 
fyeng.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Sanctifitation^  The 
sanctifying  of  the  sabbath,  .is  of  divine.,  institution. 

Sa'nctifying,///.  a.  [f.  SANCTIFY  v.  +  -ING  -.] 
That  sanctihes. 

1586  HOOKER  Serin,  on  Justif.,  etc.  §  3  (1612)  3  There  is 
a  glorifying  righteousnes  of  men  in  the  world  to  come;  as 
there  is  a  lustifying  nnd  a  sanctifying  righteousnes  here. 
1706  STANHOPI:  Paraphr.  III.  525  Do  not. .provoke  him  lo 
withdraw  those  sanctifying  Graces  from  you,  which  are 
given  you  as  an  Earnest  of  your  Salvation  at  the  last  Day. 
1738  \VFSLEV  Ps.  LI. x,  But  perfectly  my  Soul  renew  By  sanc- 
tifying Love.  1858  HOLLAND  Titco>nl)'s  Lett.  iv.  206  Both 
have  been  chnste?ied.  .by  a  relation  as  sanctifying  as  it  is 
sacred.  1886  \VEI.LDON  Serin.  Harrow  x.  (1887)  151  It  H  to 
be  in  the  world,  yet  not  of  it ;  to  live  above  it ;  to  let  your 
presence  be  a  sanctifying  influence  among  men. 

Hence  Sa'nctifyingly  adv. 

1847  BfSHNEt.i,  Chr.  Niirt.  viii.  (i860  202  Sanclifyingly 
touched  by  his  Spirit. 

t  Sa'nctiloge.  Obs.  rare.  [After  MARTILQGE  : 
see  next.]  =  next. 

1526  U.  WHYTFORD  Marttloge  Pref.,  And  the  addicyons 
for  theyr  more  edificacyon,  we  gadered  out  of  the  sanctiloge, 
Iegendaurea,cata1ogosanctoi  mn.  1608 1.  W.  Eng.  ill  arty  rot . 
Advt.  to  Kdr.,  This  little  worke  or  Sanctiloge  of  myne. 

Sanctilogy  (srenkti'lodgi).  rare.  [f.  L.  $amti-t 
sanctus  SAINT,  after  martilogium  MAIITILOGE.]  A 
catalogue  of  saints,  or  a  collection  of  saints'  lives. 
Cf.  SANCTOLOGY.  1867  [see  FESTILOGYJ. 

SanctilOCLUent  (s^nkti'l^kvvent),^.  rare.  [f. 
L.  sancti-)  sanclits  lioly  t  loqucnt-cm :  see  LOQUENT 
a.  Cf.  eccl.  L.  sanctiloijuus  speaking  holily.] 
Speaking  of  or  discoursing  on  holy  or  sacred  things. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Sanctiloquent^  that  speaks  holily. 
1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret  \\.  i,  Grown  sanctiloquent  of  late, 
he  always  knew  how  to  say  the  right  thing, 

SanctimonialCsa'ijktimJu'nial),  sh*  ?  Obs.  rare. 
[ad.  OF.  sanctimoniate)  or  directly  ad.  eccl.  L. 
sanciintonial-is  (Augustine)  a  nun,  subst.  use  of 
late  L.  sanctimdtrialis  holy,  pious ;  see  next.  Cf. 
MONIAL  j/'.]  A  nun. 

1513  BRADSHAW  St.  W'erlntrge  \.  2594  The  bye  perfeccyon 
and  proued  holynesse  Of  this  pure  vyrgyn  and  sancty- 
monyall.  1659  H.  L'EsiRANGE  Alliance  />/:-,  Off.  265 
Women  were  by  women  (meaning  Diaconisses  and  Sancti- 
monials)  to  be  taught.  1694  MOTTEUX  RaMais  iv.  xliii. 
169  That  is.. what  our  Sanctimonials  alias  Nuns  in  their 
Dialect  call  tinging  backwards.  1838  G.  S.  FAUKR  Inquiry 
421  All  Religious  Orders  of  Monks  and  Sanctimoninls  they 
reprobated  :  saying,  that  They  are  vain  and  superfluous. 

t  SanctimO'nial,  a.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  sane- 
timonidl-is  holy,  pious,  f.  L.  sanctimonia  :  see 
SANCTIMONY.]  =  SANCTIMONIOUS  i. 

1721  BAILEY,  Sanctimomal>  pertaining  to  Holiness.  177^ 
J.  Ross  Fratricide  in.  12  (MS.)  Not  such  was  Abel's  sancti- 
monial  pledge,  So  favour'd  at  the  Altar. 

Sanctimonious  (s?erjktim<Ju*ni3s),  a.  [f.  L. 
sanctimonia  SANCTIMONY  +  -ous.] 

fL  Possessing  sanctity,  holy  in  character;  sacred, 
holy,  consecrated.  Obs. 

1604  DEKKER  Honest  Wh.  \Vks.  1873  II.  58  Thou  dost 
make  me  violate,  The  chastest  and  most  sanctimonious  vow. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  :6.  1627  LEVER  Crucifix  Ixxxvi, 
They  ga?e  upon  that  sanctimonious  tree  The  Holy  Crosse, 
(O  sacred  wotthinesse  !).  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral 
Mon.  281  The  sanctimonious  puritie  of  one  Odo.  Ibid.  309 
Inuested  in  the  sanctimonious  robes  of  a  Bishop,  1759 
MASON  Caractacns  35  All  that  by  sage  and  sanctimonious 


.     ,  J.  TONES 

Fr.  Rep.  iii.  43  There  were  two  cloister; 
sanctimonious  erections  was  converted  into  a  barrack. 
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•s.     One  of  those 


2.  Of  pretended  or  assumed  sanctity  or  piety, 
making  a  show  of  sanctity,  affecting  the  appear- 
ance of  sanctity. 

1603  SHAKS.  Afeas.  for  M.  i.  ii.  7  Thou  conclud'st  like  the 
Sanctimonious  Pirat,  that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  Com- 
mandements,  but  scrap'd  one  out  of  the  Table,  a  1652 
J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.ii.  30  Easy  to  be  appeased  again*by  some 
flattering  devotions,  especially  if  performed  with  sancti- 
monious shows,  and  a  solemn  sadness  of  mind.  1692  R. 
L'ESTRANGE  fables  ccclvi.  327  Tis  not  a  Sanctimonious 
Pretence.. that  will  serve  the  Turn.  1744  AKENSIDE  Pleas. 
I  mag.  in.  in  And,  bending  oft  their  sanctimonious  eyes, 
Take  homage  of  the  simple-minded  throng — Ambassadors 
of  Heaven  !  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  12  Dec.  an.  1796,  The 
sanctimonious  air  which  the  murderer  maintained  during 
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his  trial.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  400  To  that 
sanctimonious  jargon  which  was  his  Shibboleth,  was  opposed 
another  jargon  not  less  absurd  and  much  more  odious.  1871 
L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Enr.  (1894)  iv.  in.  237  He  informed  us 
that  they  were  a  set  of  sanctimonious  humbugs  and  thieves. 

Hence  Sanctimo'niously  <i<ir..  Sanctimoni- 
ousness. 

1622  FLETCHER  Sea  Voy.  i.  i,  Ye  know  deer  Lady.. How 
truly  I  have  lov'd  ye,  how  sanctimoniously  Observ'd  your 
honour,  1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penit.  Pard.  \.  ii.  (1713)  21  Upon 
all  occasions  he  exposed  the  sanctimoniousness  of  their 
admired  Pharisees.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Hist.  Lady  Bar- 
ton I.  3,  I  will  most  sanctimoniously  perform  my  part  of 
the  covenant.  1876  Miss  BRADDON  J.  Haggard's  Dan.  II. 
94  '  Henceforward  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  glory'. 
There  was  no  touch  of  sanctimoniousness  or  cant  in  her 
utterance  of  these  words,  only  a  childlike  and  implicit  faith. 

Sanctimony  (sse'rjktimani).  [a.  OF.  sainct-^ 
sant-,  sanctimonie^  ad.  L.  sanetimonia  sacredness, 
sanctity,  virtuonsness,  f.  sanct-us  holy  :  see  -MOXY.] 

fl.  Holiness  of  life  and  character;  the  profession 
of  holiness;  religiousness,  sanctity.  Obs, 

1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Gov.  102  The  chaste  liuing,  sancti- 
monie  and  prudence  of  our  reuerend  mother.  1546  COVER- 
DALE  Calvin? $  Treat.  Sacrament  Cj,  That  we  be  therby 
more  vehementlie  stered  vp  to  sanctimonie  and  puritie  of 
lyfe.  1601  SHAKS.  AlCs  Well  iv.  iii.  59  Which  holy  vnder- 
taking  [a  pilgrimage],  with  most  austere  sanctimonie  she 
accomplisht.  1623  R.  CARPENTER  Conscionable  Christian 
To  Rdr.  B  ij  b,  The  sauing  power  of  inward  sanctimony. 
1658  W.  BURTON  I  tin.  Anton,  252  In  old  times  it  florished 
for  nothing  more  then  the  Sanctimony  and  learning  of 
the  Bishops.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  9  For  conspicuous 
Vertue,  sanctimony  of  Life,  and  acuteness.  .he  was  in  great 
renown.  1725  BAILEY  Erasm.  Colloq.  (1733)  238  It  came 
into  my  Mind  that,  to  arrive  at  universal  Holiness  all  at 
once,  I  would  take  a  Journey  to  the  holy  Land,  and  so  would 
return  Home  with  a  Back-Load  of  Sanctimony. 

b.  Of  a  writer  :  Chastity  or  decorum  of  expres- 
sion, rare  —  1.  Cf.  SANCTITUDE  2. 

1829  LANDOR  I  wag.  Conv.,  Lucian  fy  Tint.  Wks.  1853  II. 
27/1  While  I  admired,  with  a  species  of  awe,.. the  majesty 
and  sanctimony  of  Livy. 

f  2.  Sacredness.  Obs. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  m  If  they  should 
repose  any  religion,  holinesse  or  sanctimonie  in  them  [sc.  sur- 
plice, tippet,  etc.]  as  the  doting  Papists  doe.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilffrimage(i6n}  321  The  Ritesare  solemnized  with  greatest 
Sanctimonie,  and  Oat  he*  taken  of  greatest  consequence. 
1629  WHITELOCKE  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  688  Is 
there  such  Sanctimony  in  the  place  [Parliament],  that  they 
may  not  be  questioned  for  it  elsewhere  ?  1683  Brit.  Spec. 
232  The  whole  Nation  being  bound  to  the  Observance  of 
this  Law  by  the  Sanctimony  of  an  Oath,  the  Refusal  whereof 
was  made  High  Treason. 

T"  b.  //.  Things  sacred.  Obs. 

a  1547  Doctour  Doubble  Ale  40  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  304 
And  so  this  folish  nation  Esteme..all  dum  ceremonies, 
Before  the  sanctimonies,  Or  Christes  holy  writ. 

3.  Pretended,  affected  or  hypocritical  holiness  or 
saintliness  ;  assumed  or  outward  sanctity. 

a  1618  RALF.IGH  War  E  vij,  Questionlesse  there  was  great 
reason,  why  all  discreet  Princes  should  beware  of  yeilding 
hasty  beliefe  to  the  Robes  of  Sanctimonie.  1749-51  LAVING- 
TON  Enthus.  Meth.  <$•  Papists  (1829)  319  Various  appearances 
and  arts  of  sanctimony.  1823  H.  BELFRAGE  Monitor  to 
Fatn.  241  With  the  frown  of  sanctimony  on  the  countenance. 
1830  DE  QUINCEY  Bentlcy  Wks.  1863  VI.  69  note,  This 
epithet,  bestowed  playfully  upon  Whiston  by  Swift,  in 
ridicule  of  his  sanctimony.  1831  THIRLWALL  Lett.  (1881)  I. 
102  The  Edinburgh  [Review]  which  has  no  great  reputation 
for  sanctimony.  1871  R.  H.  HUTTON  Ess.  I.  290  The  hard 
and  false  sanctimony  of  Pharisaism, 

U  4.  App.  misused  for  SANCTIMONIAL  sb. 

1630  RANDOLPH  Aristippns  26,  I  haue  done  as  great 
wonders  as  these,  when  I  extracted  as  much  chastity  from 
a  Sanctimony  in  the  English  Nunnery,  as  cur'd  the  Pope 
of  his  lechery. 

Sanction  (sae'nkfan),  sb.  [a.  F.  sanction  (i6th 
c.)  or  ad.  L.  sanction-em  action  of  ordaining  as  in- 
violable under  a  penalty,  also  a  decree  or  ordinance, 
n.  of  action  f.  saticire  to  render  sacred  or  invio- 
lable, ordain,  decree,  ratify.] 
1.  A  law  or  decree  ;  esp.  an  ecclesiastical  decree. 
[So  L.  sanctio ;  cf.  F.  *  sanctions  ou  ordonnances 
ecclesiastiques',  1516  in  Godefroy.]  O&s.exc.  Hist. 
Pragmatic  Sanction  '.  see  PRAGMATIC  A.  i. 
1563-87  FOXE  A.  <V  M.  (1596)  5/1  Whereas  now  both  the 
rule  of  Scripture,  and  sanctions  of  the  old  councels  set 
aside,  all  things.. are  decided  by  certeine  new  decretal 
or  rather  extra  decretal  and  extravagant  constitutions. 
1577  HARRISON  England  n.  xix.  (1877)  I.  311  Canutus..did 
at  the  last  make  sundrie  sanctions  and  decrees.  1583 
STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  \\.  (1882)  15  The  breach  or  violation 
of  any  humane  lawe,  ordinance,  constitution,  statute,  or 
sanction.  >  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  n.  i.  rule  ix.  §  9 
But  even  in  this  original  rule  and  great  sanction  God  did 
dispense  with  the  Israelites.  1668  DENHAM  Of  Justice  i 
'Tis  the  first  Sanction,  Nature  gave  to  Man,  Each  other  to 
assist  in  what  they  can.  1670  Moral  State  Eng.  105  The 
sanctions  and  constitutions  of  his  own  Nation.  1700  DRVDEN 
Cinyras  fy  Myrrha  97  Secure  the  sacred  Quiet  of  thy 
Mind,  And  keep  the  Sanctions  Nature  has  design'd.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Sanction,  Decree,  Ordinance,  espe- 
cially such  as  relate  to  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ;  as  the  Con- 
stitution made  at  the  Council  of  Basil,  for  the  Reformation 
of  the  Church.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  i.  107  Bid  him. .The 
Sanction  of  th'  assembled  pow'rs  report :  That  wise  Ulysses 
to  his  native  land  Must  speed,  obedient  to  their  high  com- 
mand. 1844  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Dark  Ages  19  The  bishop  is 
to  appoint  priests  and  other  prudent  men,  skilled  in  the 
divine  law,  and  conversant  with  the  ecclesiastical  sanctions. 
4.  Law.  The  specific  penalty  enacted  in  order  to 
enforce  obedience  to  a  law. 


a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (16351  267  The  feare,  or  Sanction,  of 
the  Commandements  preserves  the  Memory  of  the  Law  in 
our  hearts.  1671  [R.  MAC\VARD]  True  Nonconf.  316  The 
sanction  and  pain  of  this  divine  Law  being  by  sin  incurred. 
1696  STILLINGFL.  Doctr.  Christ's  Satisfaction  i.  Pref.  (1697) 
15  If  there  were  such  a  Sanction  of  the  Law,  whereby  an 
Obligation  to  Punishment  did  follow  the  Offences  forbidden 
by  it.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  ii.  35  If.  .civil  Magistrates 
could  make  the  Sanctions  of  their  Laws  take  place,  without 
interposing  at  all,  after  they  had  passed  them,  c  1750  SHEN- 
STONE  Elegies  xxii.  59  When  savage  robbers  every  sanction 
brave.  (71765  BURKE  On  Popery  Laws  Wks.  IX.  338  The 
mode  of  conviction  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  penal  sanc- 
tions of  this  Act.  1781  COWPER  Truth  553  He  gives  a 
perfect  rule.. And  guards  it  with  a  sanction  as  severe  As 
vengeance  can  inflict,  or  sinners  fear.  1821  J.  Q.  ADAMS 
in  C.  Davies  Metr.  Syst.  m,  (1871)  278  To  require,  under 
suitable  sanctions  that  all  the  weights  and  measures  . . 
should  be  conformable  to  the  national  standards.  1829 
MACAULAY  Mill  on  Govt.  in  Edin.  Rev.  Mar.  187  The  fear 
of  death.. is  the  most  formidable  sanction  which  legislators 
have  been  able  to  devise.  1832  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1873)  1.92 
The  evil  which  will  probably  ue  incurred  in  case  a  command 
be  disobeyed  ..is  frequently  called  a  sanction,  or  an  enforce- 
inent  of  obedience.  1844  GLADSTONE  Glean.  V.  liii.  122  [In 
the  Bible]  it  is  declared  under  the  most  awful  Sanctions, 
that  God  will  not  endure  that  his  honour  shall  be  given  to 
another.  1845  POLSON  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  733/2  Sanc- 
tions of  the  Law  of  Nations... These  sanctions,  .may.. be 
reduced  to  two  classes:— (i)  Reprisals. ..  (2)  War.  1875 
MAINE  Hist.  lust.  ii.  39  Another  example.. of  the  want  or 
weakness  of  the  sanction  in  the  Brehon  law. 

b.  Kxtended  to  include  the  provision  of  rewards 
for  obedience, along  with  punishments  for  disobedi- 
ence,  to  a  law   (remunsratory^   as   distinguished 
from  vindicatoiy  or  punitive,  sanctioii). 

1692  TYRRELL  tr.  Cumberland's  Law  Nat,  iii.  §  13.  126 
The  strictest  Sanction  which  any  Soveraign  Power  can  give 
unto  its  Laws,  is,  when  it. .hath.,  declared,  That  it  will 
conferr  a  sufficient  share  of  good  Things,  or  Rewards,  for 
so  doing ;  and  of  Evils,  or  Punishments,  upon  any  breach, 
or  neglect  of  its  Commands.  1727  J.  MAXWELL  tr.  Cum- 
berland's Laws  Nut.  v.  §  35.  247  A  Law  is  a  practical  Pro- 
position concerning  the  Prosecution  of  the  Common  Good, 
guarded  by  the  Sanction  of  Rewards  and  Punishments. 
1765  BLACKSTONE  Comvi.  I.  56  Human  legislators  have  for 
the  most  part  chosen  to  make  the  sanction  of  their  laws 
rather  vindicatory  than  reinuneratory.  1825  WHATELY  Ess. 
Pccul.  Chr.  Relig.  i.  44  The  temporal  sanctions  of  the  [Mo- 
saic] law,  the  plenty  and  famine,  the  victory  and  defeat. 
1845  R.  JEBB  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  6S6/i  We  feel  fully 
warranted  in  classing  rewards  amongst  legal  sanctions. 

c.  The  part  or  clause  of  a  law  which  declares 
the  penalty  attached  to  infringement.     Similarly  in 
a  charter  (see  quot.  1844),     [So  L.  sancfio.]    Obs. 
exc.  Hist. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bafit.  175  The  Law  hath  two  parts,  the 
mandate  and  the  sanction.  1765  BLACKS  TONE  Cotnm.  I.  54 
The  sanction,  or  vindicatory  branch  of  the  law ;  whereby  it  is 
signified  what  evil  or  penalty  shall  be  incurred  by  such  as 
commit  any  public  wrongs,  and  transgress  or  neglect  their 
duty.  1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  App.  H. 
369  The  sanction  or  close  of  the  charter  in  these  instru- 
ments is  almost  always  the  same,  at  least  in  substance— a 
sort  of  blessing  promised  to  those  who  observe  the  grant,  and 
of  imprecation  against  those  who  break  it. 

3.  Ethics.  A  consideration  which  operates  to 
enforce  obedience  to  any  law  or  rule  of  conduct ; 
a  recognized  motive  for  conformity  to  moral  or 
religious  law,  operating  either  through  the  agent's 
desire  for  some  resultant  good  or  through  his  fear 
of  some  resultant  evil. 

As  a  technical  term  of  Ethics,  the  word  is  favoured  by 
the  Utilitarians.  For  the  classification  of  the  different 
'sanctions'  see  quots.  1780  and  1887.  The  sanction  of  law 
in  the  strict  sense  (see  2  above)  is  distinguished  as  '  legal '  or 
1  political',  Bentham's  '  moral  sanction  '  corresponds  to  the 
*  social  sanction  '  of  other  writers. 

1681  S.  PARKER  Demonstr.  Law  Nat.  72  The  most  power- 
full  and  effectual  Sanction  in  the  World,  viz,  the  Pleasures 
or  Torments  of  Conscience.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison, 
VI.  xix.  90  Religious  zeal  is  a  strengthener,  a  confirmer, 
of  all  the  social  sanctions.  1758  R.  PRICE  (title)  A  Review 
of  the  principal  Questions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals.  Par- 
ticularly Those  relating  to  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of 
Virtue,  its  Nature,  Foundation,  Reference  to  the  Deity, 
Obligation,  Subject-matter  and  Sanctions.  1780  BENTHAM 
Princ.  Legisl.  iii.  §  2  There  are  four  distinguishable  sources 
from  which  pleasure  and  pain  are  in  use  to  flow :  con- 
sidered separately,  they  may  be  termed  the  physical,  the 
political^  the  tnoral,  and  the  religions :  and  inasmuch  as 
the  pleasures  and  pains  belonging  to  each  of  them  are 
capable  of  giving  a  binding  force  to  any  law  or  rule  of  con- 
duct, they  may  all  of  them  be  termed  sanctions.  1794 
PALKY  Evid,  n.  ii.  (1817)  55  To  supply  what  was  much  more 
wanting  than  lessons  of  morality,  stronger  moral  sanctions, 
and  clearer  assurances  of  a  future  judgement.  1817  JAS. 
MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  ix.  709  The  undivided  reputation  of 
good  measures,  the  undivided  ignominy  of  bad,  redounded 
to  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  great  sanction  of  public 
opinion  therefore  acted  upon  them  with  concentrated  energy. 
1861  MILL  Utilit.  iii.  39  With  regard  to  any  supposed  moral 
standard— what  is  its  sanction  ?  what  are  the  motives  to 
obey  it  ?  1874  SIDGWICK  Meth.  Ethics  n.  v.  (1890)  164  These 
'  sanctions  '  we  may  classify  as  External  and  Internal.  The 
former  class  will  include  both  'Legal  Sanctions' ..  and 
'Social  Sanctions'.  1887  FOWLER  Princ.  Morals  n,  iii.  144 
Physical  sanctions  are  the  pleasures  and  pains  which  follow 
naturally  on  the  observance  or  violation  of  physical  laws, 
the  sanctions  employed  by  society  are  praise  and  blame,  the 
moral  sanctions .  -  are . .  the  approval  and  disapproval  of  con- 
science ;  lastly,  the  religious  sanctions  are  either  the  fear  of 
future  punishment,  and  the  hope  of  future  reward,  or,  to 
the  higher  religious  sense,  simply  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
dread  of  displeasing  Him.  1896  '  M.  FIELD'  Attila  iv.  102 
For  he  rejects  our  sanctions,  he  is  bound  By  nothing  we  are 
bound  by. 


4.  Binding  force  given  to  an  oath  ;    something 
which  makes  an  oath  or  engagement  binding  ;  f  a 
solemn  oath  or  engagement. 

1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  i.  C  4  There  cannot  be  A  fitter 
drinke,  to  make  this  Sanction  in.  Here  I  beginne  the 
Sacrament  to  all.  a  1745  SWIFT  6Vr«/.,  Testimony  Cause,, 
This  Word  [honour]  is  often  made  the  Sanction  of  an  Oath ; 
it  is  reckoned  a  great  Commendation  to  be  a  Man  of  strict 
Honour.  17..  \.r.Rollin'sAnc.  Hist.  m.  ii.  (ed-s,  1768)  11.28 
[Sennacherib]  The  Assyrian,  regarding  neither  the  sanction 
of  oaths  nor  treaties,  still  continued  the  war.  1817  SHELLEY 
Rev.  Islain  x.  xxix,  We  swear  by  thee  !  and  to  our  oath 
do  thou  Give  sanction,  from  thine  hell  of  fiends  and  flame. 
1869  FREKMAN  Norm.  Conq.  III.  xii.  242  When  he  knew  by 
how  awful  a  sanction  he  had  unwittingly  bound  his  soul. 

5.  The  action  of  rendering  legally  authoritative  or 
binding;  solemn  confirmation  or  ratification  given 
to  a  law,  enactment,  etc.  by  a  supreme  authority. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Sanction,  a  decreeing,  enacting,  or  estab- 
lishing, any  Law  or  Ordinance.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct. 
Dubit.  n,  i.  rule  i.§4i  It  became  a  law  only  by  the  authority 
and  proper  sanction  of  God.  c  1680  BEVERIDGE  Serin.  (1729^ 
I.  85  All  which  laws  have  their,  .sanction  from  the  supreme 
lawgiver.  1699  T.  BAKER  R^fl.  Learn,  xiv.  167  As  to 
Lancelottus's  Book  of  Institutes,  which  Dr.  Duck  seems  to 
make  a  part  of  the  Corpus,  he  is  therein  mistaken,  for 
wanting  Sanction  and  Authority,  it  is  only  yet  a  private 
work.  1784  COWPER  Epist.  Jos.  Hill  57  Could  a  law  like 
that  which  I  relate  Once  have  the  sanction  of  our  triple 
state?  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  xxxii.  221  It  even  appears 
that  a  decree  might  be  first  moved  in  the  Assembly,  and 
then  be  sent  up  to  receive  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Council, 
which  could  not  be  withheld.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
\.  I.  85  The  day  on  which  the  royal  sanction  was,  after 
many  delays,  solemnly  given  to  this  great  Act,  was  a  day 
of  joy  and  hope.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  ii.  27  Thus  when 
a  body  of  Brehon  judgments  was  promulgated  by  an  Irish 
chief  to  a  tribal  assembly  it  is  probable  that  convenience 
was  the  object  sought  rather  than  a  new  sanction. 

6.  An  express  authoritative  permission  or  recog- 
nition (e.g.  of  an  action,  procedure,  custom,  insti- 
tution, etc.). 

1720  POPE  Iliad  xvii.  246  Then  with  his  sable  Brow  he 
gave  the  Nod,  That  seals  his  Word  ;  the  Sanction  of  the 
God.  1749  SMOLLETT  Regicide  \.  \.  (1777)  7  And  implore  A 
parent's  sanction  to  support  my  claim.  1769  Juniits  Lett. 
viii.  (1788)  63  You  pardon  the  offence,  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  give  the  sanction  of  government  to  the  riots  you  com- 
plain of.  1774  BURKE  Sp.  Artier.  Tax.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  95  He 
will  permit  me  to  apply  myself  to  the  House  under  the 
sanction  of  his  authority.  1798  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  7"., 
Yng.  Latins  T.  II.  103  [He]  told  her,  this  experiment  had 
not  only  his  sanction,  but  warmest  approbation.  1813  SHEL- 
LKY  Q.  Mab  n.  157  But  what  was  he  who  taught  them  that 
the  God  Of  nature  and  benevolence  hath  given  A  special 
sanction  to  the  trade  of  blood?  1845  STEPHEN  Comm. 
Laws  Eng.  (1874)  I.  108  The  mother  country.. had  never 
hesitated  to  lend  her  sanction  to  that  iniquitous  method  of 
cultivation.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  77  He  had 
caused  it  to  be  announced  that,  at  every  church  in  the 
kingdom,  a  collection  would  be  made  under  his  sanction  for 
their  benefit.  Ibid.  ix.  441  He  could  not  make  a  descent  on 
Kngland  without  the  sanction  of  the  United  Provinces. 
1883  SIR  W.  B.  BRETT  in  Law  Rep.  n  Q.  B.  Div.  561  The 
trustee  may,  with  the  sanction  of  a  special  resolution  of  the 
creditors,  accept  any  composition  offered  by  the  bankrupt. 
b.  fg.  Now  also  in  looser  sense,  countenance  or 
encouragement  given  (intentionally  or  otherwise) 
to  an  opinion  or  practice  by  a  person  of  influence, 
by  custom,  public  sentiment,  etc. 

1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  Introd.  34  Authentick  Ex- 
pressions, I  mean,  such  as  must  receive  a  Sanction  from  the 
polite  World,  before  their  Authority  can  be  allowed.  1756 
C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  112  The  multitude  gave  fiction 
the  sanction  of  authority.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772, 
298  Such  length  of  time  does  it  require  to  root  out  follies 
that  have  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  1841  MYERS  Cath.  TA. 
in.  §  24.  87  This  testimony,  as  popularly  interpreted,  does 
present  great  appearance  of  sanction  to  some  of  the  views 
which  are  discountenanced  in  these  Pages.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.vii.  II.  183  Religion  gave  her  sanction  to  that 
intense  and  unquenchable  animosity.  1852  CONYBEARE  & 
HOWSON  St.  AIW/ (1862)  i.  vii.  213  His  behaviour  was  giving 
a  strong  sanction  to  the  very  heresy  which  was  threatening 
the  existence  of  the  Church. 

7.  Something  which  serves  to  support,  authorize, 
or  confirm  an  action,  procedure,  etc. 

1728  YOUNG  LoveFamev.  154^  We  grant  that  beauty  is  no 
bar  to  sense,  Nor  is't  a  sanction  for  impertinence.  1856 
PATMORE  Angelin  Ho.  n.  n.  iv,  The  wedded  yoke  that  each 
had  donned,  Seeming  a  sanction,  not  a  bond.  1863  KING- 
LAKE  Crimea  (1876)  I.  iv.  60  To  a  cause  having  all  these 
sanctions  the  voice  of  prophecy  could  not  be  wanting, 
fb.  A  recommendation  or  testimonial.  Obs. 

1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  Advt.,  What  reason  I  had  to  hope 
for  the  countenance  of  that  venerable  Gentleman  to  this 
Work,  will  appear  from  what  he  wrote  to  me  upon  a  former 
occasion..  .Such  a  sanction  to  my  faculty  of  giving  a  just 
representation  of  Dr.  Johnson  I  could  not  conceal.  1813 
C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  (ed.  5)  Pref.,  The  author. .thinks  it 
[1read  he]  is  but  doing  himself  justice  by  republishing  the 
following  sanctions,  as  they  occurred  on  the  first  Edition. 

^[8.  Assurance  of  protection  under  the  laws  of 
hospitality.  (Confused  with  sanctuary |?)  rare*1. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  II.  xlv.  (III.  xiii»,  I  cannot 
forgive  myself— To  suffer  myself  to  be  provoked  by  two 
such  men,  to  violate  the  sanction  of  my  own  house  ! 

Sanction  (sce-nkj^n) ,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf.  F. 
sanctionner  (i8th  c.)-]  trans.  To  give  sanction  to. 

1.  To  ratify  or  confirm  by  sanction  or  solemn 
enactment ;  to  invest  with  legal  or  sovereign 
authority ;  to  make  valid  or  binding. 

1778  JEFFERSON  A  utobiog.  App.,  Wks.  1859!.  146  Preserving 
.  .the  very  words  of  the  established  law,  wherever  their  mean- 
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Rep.  v.  109  Their  lives,  too,  sometimes  endangered  by  sanc- 
tioned robbers,  under  the  pretext  of  repressing  usury.  1833 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Artansi.  iii.  (1876)  41  On  these  academical 
bodies,  as  subsidiary  to  the  divinely-sanctioned  system, 
devolved  the  defence  and  propagation  of  the  faith.  1888 
Pall  Mall  G.  25  Sept.  11/2  The  total  sanctioned  mileage 
open  and  under  construction  was  16,870  miles. 

2.  Law.  Of  a  right:    Defined  or  created  by  a 
sanction  antecedently  to   any  wrong.     Cf.  SANC- 
TIONING///. a.  2. 

1  183*  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1873)  ^•7<57  Primary  (or  sanctioned) 
Rights  and  Obligations  distinguished  from  sanctioning. 
1875  P°srt:  Gains  i.  Introd.  (ed.  2)  4  Sanctioned,  or  primary, 
or  hnal  rights,  are  such  rights  as  exist  antecedently  to  any 
Wrong,  rights  whose  Title  or  origin  from  which  they  spring, 
..is  some  circumstance  other  than  a  Wrong. 

3.  Roman  Law.     Used  to  translate  L.  sanclus 
'  inviolable  '. 

1875  POSTE  Gains  \\.  §  8  Sanctioned  places  are  to  a  certain 
extent  under  divine  dominion,  such  as  city  gates  [etc.]. 

Sanctioner  (sce-rjkjanai).  [f.  SANCTION  v.  + 
-ER1.]  One  who  sanctions. 

1846  GROTE  Greece  I.  i.  i.  9  Horkos,  the  ever-watchful 
sanctioner  of  oaths,  a  1890  CHURCH  Oxford  Movement 
xvii.  (1801)  305  He  (\V.  G.  Ward}  admitted  that  he  did  evade 
the  spirit,  but  accepted  the  'statements  of  the  Articles'. 
maintaining  that  this  was  the  intention  of  their  original 
sanctioners. 

Sanctioning,  ppl.a.  [{.SANCTION  v.  +  -ING2.] 

1.  That  sanctions  or  authorizes. 

18*9  CARLVLE,1//jt:.{i8s7)  II.  51  What  they  call  'Honour', 
the  sanctioning  deity  of  which  is  that  wonderful  '  Force  of 
Public  Opinion'.  1868  GEO.  ELIOT  S6.  Gypsy  iv.  305  Their 
keen  love  of  family  and  tribe  Shall  no  more  thrive  on 
cunning,  hide  and  lurk  In  petty  arts  of  abject  hunted  life, 


SANCTIONABLE. 


ing  had  been  sanctioned  by  judicial  decisions. 
Task  v.  548  That  charter  sanctipn'd  sure  By  th'  unimpeach- 
able and  awful  oath  And  promise  of  a  God  !  1791  IJUKKE 
A  pp.  Whigs  12  Tests  against  old  principles,  sanctioned  by 
the  laws.  1823  J.  MARSHALL  Const.  Opin.  (1839)  284  The 
titles  held  under  the  Indians  were  sanctioned  by  length  of 
possession.  1838  PKESCOTT  Ferd.  %  Is.  i.  iii.  I.  182  They 
entered  into  a  covenant  sanctioned  by  all  the  solemnities  of 
religion  usual  on  these  occasions,  not  to  re-enter  [etc.J. 

2.  To  permit  authoritatively;  to  authorize;  in 
looser  use,  to  countenance,  encourage  by  express 
or  implied  approval. 

1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFK  Italian  viii,  My  own  voice  never 
shall  sanction  the  evils  to  which  I  may  be  subjected,     1798 
KERRIAR  Of  Genius  in  Illustr,  Sterne,  etc.  286  Such  a  pre- 
ference ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  by  philosophers.     1807- 
26  S.  CooptK  First  Lines  Snrg,  ted.  51  416  The  employment 
of  bandages  in  thesecases  is  sanctioned  by  high  authorities,     j 
1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  v,  Nor.. will  I  ever  sanction     j 
a  theatre  with  my  presence.    1836  J.  GILBERT  Ckr.  Atonein. 
Notes  (1852)  366  These  statements  are  sanctioned  by  common 
sense.     1840  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Clive  F  121   (1897)  536  The 
Directors . .  were  not  disposed  to  sanction  any  increase  of  the 
salaries  out  of  their  own  treasury.     1844  H.   H.   WILSON 
Brit.  India  \.  viii.  I.  499  The  system  of  commerce  and  ad- 
ministration which   had    been  sanctioned  by  the  existing 
charter.    1857  GLADSTONE  Glean.  VI.  xli.  73  Ktymologically 
it  is  not  tied  to  the  one  rather  than  the  other  sense  ;  and 
usage  will   sanction  either.      1865  GHOTE  Plato  I.  v.  190 
Positions ..  which   the   dialogues   themselves   do   not  even     • 
sanction,  much  less  suggest.      1908  Q.  Rcr,  Oct.  329  He     | 
renounced  on  principle.. large  profits  sanctioned  by  usage. 
b.  To  allege  sanction  for;  to  justify  aspermissible.    i 

1876  L.  STEPHEN  Eng.  Tk.  in  \WiC.  i.  §  21  I.  21  If  Spinoza 
and  Hobbes  were  accused  of  Atheism,  each  of  them  sanc- 
tioned his  speculations  by  the  sacred  name  of  theology. 

3.  To  enforce  (a  law,  legal  obligation,  etc.)  by 
attaching  a  penalty  to   transgression.    Cf.  SANC- 
TION sb.  2,  2  b. 

1825  WHATELV  Ess.  Pecnt.  Chr.  Rcliff.  i.  45  The  temporal 
rewards  and  punishments,  .which  sanctioned  that  Law.  1832 
AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1873)  I.  92  The  command  or  the  duty  is 
said  to  be  sanctioned  or  enforced  by  the  chance  of  incurring 
the  evil.  Ibid.  522  Laws  are  sometimes  sanctioned  by  nullities. 

Sanctionable  (inkfanibl),  a.  rare.  [f. 
SANCTION  v.  +  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  sanctioned. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Sanctional  (sarrjkfanal),  a.  rare.  [f.  SANC- 
TION sb.  +-AL.]  'Of or  pertaining  to  sanction  or 
sanctioning'  (Funtfs  Standard  Diet.  1895). 

Sanctionary  (sse'rjkpnari),  a.  rare.  [f.  SANC- 
TION sb.  +  -ARY  *.J  Relating  to  sanctions  (see 
SANCTION  sb.  i). 

1845  R.  BALMEK  Lect.  fy  Disc.  I.  x.  403  The  Son  of  God 
has  so  satisfied  the  preceptive  and  sanctionary  demands  of 
the  violated  law  of  God.  1850  J.  UROWN  Disc.  $  Sayings 
of  our  Lord  (1852)  I.  30  Such  suffering. .  signally  honoured 
the  sanctlonary  part  of  the  divine  law. 

Sanctionative  (we  gkjanftthr),  a.  Law.  [f. 
SANCTION  sb.  +  -ATIVE.]  Pertaining  to  sanctioning. 

c  1831  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1873)  I.  389  Rights  of  Action  are 
classed  with  Obligations;  whilst  obligations  to  suffer  punish- 
ment (which  are  not  more  sanctionat'ive  than  the  former), 
are  referred. .to  Public  Law.  Ibid,  II.  947  If  this  be  so, 
quasi-delicts  should  be  classed  with  'Sanctionative  Rights 
and  Obligations'.  1875  POSTE  Gains  \.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  140 
As  women  were  capable  of  administration,  the  functions  of 
the  guardian,  which  in  the  case  of  infants  were  either 
administrative  or  sanctionat'ive,  in  the  case  of  women  were 
confined  to  sanctioning. 

Sanctioned  (sae-rjkjand),///.  a.     [f.  SANCTION 

1.  Allowed  by  authority  ;  that  has  received  sanc- 
tion or  solemn  recognition. 

1709  GEO.  [IV]  Let.  7  Jan.  in  Pagei  Papcrs(i%g6)  I.  14^ 
So  long  as  you  are  to  be  one  of  the  sanctioned  Spies,  it 
hidden  lamps  of  Lord  Grenville.  1831  tr.  Sisntondi  s  I tai. 
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But  grow  heroic  in  the  sanctioning  light.  1880  G.  MEREDITH 
Tragic  Com.  (1881)  87  They  meet  beneath  the  sanctioning 
roof  of  the  amiable  professor. 

2.  Law.  Of  a  right :  Creating  or  providing  a 
sanction ;  arising  as  a  consequence  of  a  delict  or 
wrong.  Cf.  SANCTIONED///,  a.  2. 

1832  AUSTIN  Jitrispr.  (1873)  I-  45  Rights  and  duties  which 
are  consequences  of  delicts,  are  sanctioning  (or  preventive) 
and  remedial  (or  reparative).  Ibid.  II.  790  Those  [rights 
and  duties]  which  I  call  secondary  or  sanctioning  (I  style 
them  sanctioning  because  their  proper  purpose  is  to  prevent 
delicts  or  offences)  aris.e  from  violations  of  other  rights  and 
duties,  or  from  injuries,  delicts,  or  offences, 

Sa'iictionless,  a.  [f.  SANCTION  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  sanction  or  legal  penalty  attached. 

1875  I'OSTE  Gains  I.  (ed.  2)  126  Consuetudinary  law. . in- 
flicted positive  sanctions  on  acts  that  originally  had  only 
been  prohibited  by  the  sancti.inless  law  of  honour. 

Sa'nctionmeiit.  rare.  [f.  SANCTION  v.  + 
-MKNT.]  The  action  of  sanctioning. 

1802-12  UKXTHAM  Ration.  Jmtic.  Evid.  (1827)  III.  403 
Securities  for  trustworthiness  [of  evidence],  vi/.  sanction- 
ment,  or  interrogation,  one  or  both  of  them.  1818  —  L  h. 
Eng.  112  Appropriate  .snnctionment  given  to  each  of  these 
sorts  of  acts  respectively. 

Saiictitude  (sarrjktiti;7d).  [ad.  L.  sanctitndo, 
f.  saiuti-,  sanctus  holy:  see  -TUDE.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  holy  or  saint-like ;  holi- 
ness, sanctity.     Now  rare. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Hou>lat  96  He  the  rud  I  am  richt  rad  For 
to  behald  ;our  halyness,  or  my  tale  tell;  I  may  nocht 
suffyss  to  se  ^our  sanctitud  sad.  1535  STKWAKT  Cron.  Scot. 
(Rolls)  II.  682  Insufficient  I  am  for  to  discrywe  Hir  sancti- 
tude,  and  elk  hir  halie  lyfe.  1616  Marlowe's  Faust.  (1631) 
lii,  Pope...  Finde  the  man  that  doth  this  villany,  Or  by  our 
sanctitude  ye  all  shall  dye  !  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  iv.  293  In 
tliir  looks  Divine  The  image  of  thir  glorious  Maker  shon, 
Truth,  Wisdom,  Sanctitude  severe  and  pure.  1738  H, 
I'KOOKE  Tasso  u.  26  For  ill  the  Wizard's  pedant  Arts  retain 
That  Sanctitude  which  M aeon's  Laws  ordain,  Whose 
Tenets,  all  replete  with  Lore  divine,  Prohibit  Iduls  from  his 
hallow'd  Shrine.  1824  LANDGR  I  wag.  Conv.t  Johnson  «r 
Home  Tookc  Wks.  1846  I.  153  The  sanctitude  of  Milton's 

fenius  gave  it  \sc.  our  language]  support  until  the  worst  of 
'rench  invasions  overthrew  it.  1825  Scon-  Betrothed  xviii, 
Whether  he  goes  to  the  Crusade  or  abides  at  home,  the 
character  of  Hugh  Lacy  will  remain  as  unimpeached  in 
point  of  courage  as  that  of  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  in  point 
of  sanctitude.  1870-4  J.  THOMSON  City  Dreadf.  Nt.^  etc. 
(1880)  65  Through  rhythmic  years  evolving  like  a  psalm  Of 
infinite  love  and  faith  and  sanctitude. 

f  b.  //.   (as  attribute  of  more  than  one.)   Obs. 
1551   LYNDESAY  Monarche   5862   That   day,  }our   faynii 
Saiictytudis  Sail  nocht  be  knawin  be  jour  Hudis. 

2.  —  SANCTIMONY  i  b.     rare. 

1855  LAS  DOR  Imag.  O»/«'.,  Pollio  $•  Cahus  ii.  Wks.  1891 
II.  122  [Sallust.]  His  manners  ill  corresponded  with  the 
austerity  and  sanctitude  of  his  style. 

Sanctity  (sre-rjktlti).  Forms :  4-5  saunctite, 
saun t  it o,  saintite,  6  sainctite,  santy tie,  6-7 
sanctitie,  7-  sanctity,  [a.  OF.  sain/-,  sainc- 
telj,  -itt,  mod.F.  saintett  {=  Prov.  sanctitattsanc- 
tetat,  Catal.  santetad,  Sp.  santitad,  Pg.  santidade^ 
It.  santita,  -ode*  -ate},  ad.  L.  sanctitds,  -tatem,  f. 
saticti-^  sanctus  holy :  see  -ITY.] 

1.  Holiness  of  life,  saintliness.  Odour  of  sanctify  : 
see  ODOUR  5. 

The  phr.  sanctity  of  manners  was  common  in  the  i8th  c. 

c  1394  /'.  PI.  Crede  105  Of  all  men  ppon  mold  we  Menures 
most  scliewej*  pe  pure  Apostells  life  wlp  penance  on  erjje,  And 
suen  hem  in  saunctite  &  suffren  well  harde.  a  1400  Minor 
Poems /r.  I'ernon  MS.  54  '98  Heil  temple  of  grace  most, 
Temple  of  Sauntite  \teinplum  sanctitatis].  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  201  b,  For  otherwise  myght  God 
neuer  be  conceyued  than  in  purite  &  sanctite.  1532  MORR 
Con/sit.  Tindalc  Wks.  357/2  Hut  woulde  God  they  would 
ones  rather  folow  him  truely  in  faith  &  good  workes,  then 
in  simulacion  of  like  santytie  with  their  holy  salutacions. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  }'.  /..  HI.  iv.  14  His  kissing  is  as  ful  of 
sanctitie,  As  the  touch  of  holy  bread.  1616  K.  C.  Times' 
II  'histU*  etc.  (1871)  141  Puritanes.  -by  whose  apparent  shew 
Of  sanctity  doe  greatest  evils  grow.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath. 
ii.  xxvi.  148  From  seeing  the  Extraordinary  sanctity  of  his 
life.  1686  tr.  Bon/iours'  St.  Ignatius  vi.  402  Illustrious  for 
his  SaintUy,  his  Miracles,  and  for  his  Zeal.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  349  P  8  One  who  does  not  resemble  him  [Sir  T. 
More]  as  well  in  the  Chearfulness  of  his  Temper,  as  in  the 
Sanctity  of  Life  and  Manners.  1780  COWPF.R  Progr.  Err. 
116  The  master  of  the  pack  Cries— Well  done,  saint!  and 
claps  him  on  the  back.  Is  this  the  path  of  sanctity?  Is 
this  To  stand  a  way-mark  in  the  road  to  bliss?  178$  — 
Task  in.  260  Kama  For  sanctity  of  manners  undem'd. 
1790  I'uRKE/r.  Rev,  216  A  few  of  them  [bishops]  were  men 
of  eminent  sanctity.  1855  MACAU  LAV  Hist.  Lng.  xvi.  III. 
697  He  committed  this  base  action  with  all  the  forms  of 
sanctity.  1877  FROUDE  SJwrt  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  i.  iii.  34 
Alexander  had  no  liking  for  Bucket.. and  had  no  belief  in 
the  lately  assumed  airs  of  sanctity. 

personified.  16x1  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  in.  ill.  23  In  pure  white 
Robes  Like  very  sanctity  she  did  approach  Sly  Cabine. 

b.  //. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  ii.  21  The  very  Opener,  and 
Intelligencer,  Betweene  the  Grace,  the  Sanctities  of  Heauen, 
And  our  dull  workings.  1820  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  Oxford  in 
I  W.,  The  coalition  of  the  better  Jude  with  Simon — clubbing 
(as  it  were)  their  sanctities  together,  to  make  up  one  poor 
gaudy-day  between  them.  1856  KMERSON  Eng.  Traitst 
Relig.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  96  The  priest  translated  the., 
sanctities  of  the  old  hagiology  into  English  virtues. 
C.  The  rank  of  a  (canonized)  saint,  rare. 

1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  ii.  VI.  418  Saints  at  length 
multiplying  thus  beyond  measure,  the  Pope  assumed  the 
prerogative  of  advancing  to  the  successive  ranks  of  Beati- 
tude and  Sanctity. 


SANCTUARIED. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  sacred  or  hallowed;  sacred- 
ness,  claim  to  (religious)  reverence;  inviolability. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N,  in.  iv.  395  This  youth  that  you  see 
heere,  I  snatch'd  one  halfe  out  of  the  ia wes  of  death,  Relceu'd 
him  with  such  sanctitie  of  lone,  1611  BIBLE  2  tWacc.  iii. 
12  The  maiestie  and  inuiolable  sanctitie  of  the  Temple, 
honoured  oner  all  the  world.  1665  DKVDEN  &  HOWARD  Ind. 
fjiicen  in.  i,  Princes  are  sacred.  Zemp.  True,  whilst  they 
are  free  ;  But  Power  once  lost,  farewel  their  Sanctity.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  vin.  487  On  .she  came,  Led  by  her  Heav'nly 
Maker,  though  unseen,  And  guided  by  his  voice,  nor  unin- 
formd  Of  nuptial  Sanctitie  and  marriage  Rites.  1757  BUKKK 
Abridgnt.  ting.  Hist.  Wks.  X.  216  The  idea  of  sanctity, 
I  which  the  Bri tains,  by  a  long  course  of  hereditary  reverence, 
had  annexed  to  that  island.  i774GouisM.  A'<;/.  Hist.  (1776) 
I.  211  It  [the  Ganges]  is  not  only  esteemed  by  the  Indians 

ifor  the  depth,  and  pureness  of  its  stream,  but  for  a  supposed 
sanctity  which  they  believe  to  be  in  its  waters.     1821  LAMB 
i    folia  Ser.  i,  hnperf.  Sympathies,  His  affirmations  have  the 
:    sanctity  of  an  oath.     1856  STANI.KY  Sinai  <y  Pal.  v.  (1858, 
'    240  Gerizim,  the  oldest  sanctuary  in  Palestine,  retained  its 
sanctity  to  the  end.      1865  LUHHOCK:  Prch.  Times  5:;  Stone- 
j    henge  was  at  one  time  a  spot  of  great  .sanctity.     1888  1).  C. 
I    MURRAY  Weaker  I'tssel  I.  xiii.  208  We  have  grown  quite 
I    accustomed  nowadays  to  the  invasion  of  what  u.scd  to  be 
culled  the  sanctity  of  private  life. 

b.  //.  Sacred  obligations,  feelings,  etc. ;  also 
(juasi-fivnv*.,  objects  possessing  sanctity. 

iSoSWoROSW.  II' kite  Doe  v.  1295  Bear  it  to  Bulton  Priory, 
And  lay  it  on  Saint  Mary's  shrine;  To  wither  in  the  sun 
and  breexe  'Mid  those  decaying  sanctities.  1849  ROBERTSON 
,SV>'w.  Ser.  iv.  xvi.  (1876)  210  Christian  love  which  dreads 
to  tamper  with  the  sanctities  of  a  brother's  conscience. 
a  1890  Oii'RCii  O-vf.  Afovemt.  iii.  (1891)  41  He  saw  in  it 
[Milton's  poetry]  only  an  intrusion  into  the  mo^t  sacred  of 
sanctities.  1894  H.  DRUMMOSD  Ascent  Alan  330  Woman 
completes  her  destiny  by  occupying  herself  with  the  indus- 
tries and  sanctities  of  the  home. 

3.  —  HOLINESS  2.     rare. 

1633  'I'.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Jlib.  \\.  vii.  (1821)  314  The  petitiun 
to  ine  Popes  sanctitie.  1897  Daily  Record  21  Sept.  5/1  An 
encyclical  from  the  Armenian  Patriarch  was  read,  in  which 
JiU  Sanctity  exhorts  the  faithful  to  continue  faithful  to  the 
Sultan. 

1  Sa'iictize,  .  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  sanct-us 
holy  + -IZE.]  trans.  To  make  holy,  sanctify. 

1691  SIR  P.  KING  Worship  Print,  C/i.  (1712)  119  Uut  not 
attributing  unto  them  any  such  Holiness  as  to  Sanctise 

thuse  Services  that  were  performed  in  them. 

Saiicto'logy.  rare.  [f.  J,.  sanft-ns  SAINT  + 
-(o)LOGY.]  —  SANCTILOOY.  Hence  Sancto'log-ist, 
the  compiler  of  a  (  sanctology '. 

1824  (i.  CHALMERS CVx/o&«/a  III.  167  The  sanctologies  dn 
not  recognize  such  a  saint ;  and  we  must  look  for  some  other 
O>bern,  though  of  less  sanctity.  Ibid.  192  St.  Marjorie  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  Sanctologists. 

t  Sanctoral.   Obs.     An^lici/cd  form  of  next. 

1641  R.  B.  K.  Parall.  Liturgy  re.  Mass-file.,  etc.  86  This 
abhomin.ible  Masse  hath  three  parts;  The  Ordinary.. :  The 
Temporall . . :  The  Sanctorall. 

!!Sanctoralexsa,'rjktortTi'l/,-a<l/  .  Eccl.  [med.L. 
sanctonilet  f.  sanct-ns  SAIJJT,  after  TEMPOBALE.  Cf. 
Sp.  santoral]  That  part  of  the  breviary  and  missal 
which  contains  the  offices  proper  for  saints*  days. 

1872  SHIPLEY  Gloss,  Eccl.  Terms  s.  v.  Tcmporale^  The 
temporale.  .as  opposed  to  the  sanctorale.  .which  treats  of 
the  Saints1  days.  1905  M.  RL'LE  in  Athcnxitm  7  Jan.  20/1 
The  Sanctorale  of  the  Canterbury  Missal. 

Sanctorian(sa:rjkt6''Tian), «.  [f.  niod.L.  Sanc- 
ton-its (It.  Santorio\  a  Venetian  physician  (1561- 
1636):  see  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sanctorius, 
who  made  experiments  and  calculations  on  insen- 
sible perspiration  by  means  of  a  *  statical  chair '. 
Sanctorian  perspiration,  insensible  perspiration, 
first  discovered  by  Sanctorius.  Sanctoriau  table, 
a  register  of  the  quantities  of  perspiration,  etc. 

For  earlier  references  to  the  experiments  of  Sanctorius  (not 
containing  this  adj.)  see  1663  UOVLE  Use/.  Exp.  A"«/.  P  kilos. 
u.  iv.  116  mid  1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  25  F  a. 

IMpCuBYHBACffttM  p.  Hii,  To  try,  by  a  Sanctorian  Chair, 
the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  those  Foods  that  perspire  the 
most  and  soonest.  1743  LINING  in  Phil.  Trans.  X  1,1 1 1.  318 
Two  Columns  in  my  Sanctorian  Tables,  where  1  have  daily 
supposed  the  Ingesta  to  be  100  Ounces.  1744  tr.  Bocrhaave* s 
lint.  III.  306  Through  these  [vessels]  is  perpetually  trans- 
pired a  very  subtle  Humour  from  every  Point  of  the  Body, 
called  from  its  Inventor  the  Sanctorian  Perspiration.  _  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  I.  219  nofe,  From  this  experiment 
also,  the  learned  may  gather  upon  what  a  weak  foundation 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Sanctorian  perspiration  is  built. 
1849-52  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  842/1  Sanctorius.  .made 
lengthened  experiments  on  perspiration.  The  insensible 
perspiration  has.,  been  termed! 'Sanctorian 'in  honour  of  him. 

Sancto  rium.  rare—  '.  [ouasi- Latin,  irreg. 
f.  L.  sanctus  SAINT  j*.1  -t-  -ORIUM.]  A  shrine. 

1816  KEATINCE  Trav.  I.  326  Edriss,.  .the  great  saint  of  the 
Moors,,  -fled  hither,  and  a  sanatorium  to  his  memory  is  now 
extant. .near  Fez,  which. .was  founded  by  this  sect. 

t  Sancto*mm.  1  jocular.  Obs.  [a.  L.  sane- 
torum^  gen.  pl.ofsanctus  holy,  SAINT.]  a.  ?  Per- 
sons of  superior  rank.  b.  quasi-ao/.  Irreproachable. 

1675  A.  HUVBERTS  Corner-Stone  19  The  Sanctorum  must 
not  be  made  too  common,  nor  the  Commons  be  over-stock't. 
1824  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnh.  (1825)  305  An  age  like  this,.. So 
bright  its  magisterial  quorum,  Its  kings  so  noly  in  alliance, 
Its  navy,  every  man  sanctorum. 

Sanctuaried  (soeTjkti«,arid),  a.  rare.  [f. 
SANCTUARY  j<M  +  -ED-.]  That  is  made,  or  that 
contains,  a  sanctuary. 

1852  Meandertngs  of  Mem.  \.  175  If  a  thought  Should 
cream  the  blood  in  sanctuaried  court.  1897  F,  THOMPSON 
AVw  Poems  26  In  the  sanctuaried  Ea^t. 
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SANCTUABITJM. 

USanctua-rium.  rare.  [L.]  -SAxcfi.-AKY.ri.1 2. 

1796  .1/0<£  Cjitlliver's  Tra-/.  67  He  knew  me,  so  without 
ringing  or  inquiry,  opened  the  portal  of  the  sanctuarium. 

Saiictuarize  (sarrjktirfiaraiz),  v.  rare.  [f. 
SANCTCAK(Y  si/.1  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  afford  sanc- 
tuary to  ;  to  shelter  by  means  of  a  sanctuary  or 
sacred  privileges. 

1603  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  vii.  128  Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i' 
th1  Church.  A~/«.  No  place  indeed  should  murder  Sane- 
tuarize ;  Reuenge  should  haue  no  bounds.  1609  Sm  E. 
HOBY /,<:/.  to  T.  ll\.i£xons}  15  The  Jesuites,you  knew,  were 
no  ordinary  guls,  and  therfore,  if  you  inent  to  be  Sanc- 
tuarised  by  them,  it  lay  you  in  hand  first,  Aiiderc  ali'iiiid 
careers  dignuin,  to  ascertaine  them  by  some  audacious 
proiect,  of  your  future  fidelitie.  1829  JAMES  Klchclicii 
xxxv,  '  Were  he  charged  with  all  the  crimes  which  disgrace 
humanity,'  replied  the  bishop,  'here  he  is  sanctuarized. ' 

Sanctuary  (sse'rjktiz<iari),  sb.\  Forms:  4-6 
saint-,  saynt-,  seint-,  seyntuary.e,  -uarie, 
-(e)warie,  -wary(e,  (4  seyntiwarie,  5  sceynte-  . 
warye,  seyntery);  4-6  sentuary\e,  -uarie, 
-wary,  (6  senttuary,  centuary,  sentory,  oen- 
tory,  century);  6  santuary;  5-7  sainc- 
tuarie,  -uary  ;  4-7  sanctuarye,  4-  sanctuary, 
[a.  OK.  sain(c)tuarie,  sain(c\tuairc  (whence  the 
form  SAINTUAIKE),  mod.F.  sanctuaire  (  =  Pr.  sanc- 
liiari,  Cat.  santuari,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  santitario],  semi- 
pop,  ad.  L.  sanftiiarium,  app.  irreg.  f.  sanct-iis 
holy  (?  on  the  analogy  of  SACKAKIUM).  The  pre- 
sent form  of  the  word,  which  is  due  to  recourse  to 
the  original  Latin,  occurs  almost  as  early  as  the 
forms  taken  from  OK. 

_  The  Latin  word  is  post-Augustan  ;  in  classical  Latin  (Pliny) 
it  occurs  only  in  the  sense  of  *  the  private  cabinet  of  a  prince1 
(L.  &  Sh.) ;  the  sense  of '  holy  place '  is  common  in  the  Vul- 
gate and  in  Christian  Latin  generally.] 

I.  A  holy  place. 

1.  gen.  A  building  or  place  set  apart  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God  or  of  one  or  more  divinities :  applied, 
e.  g.,  to  a  Christian  church,  the  Jewish  temple  and 
the  Mosaic  tabernacle,  a  heathen  temple  or  site  of 
local  worship,  and  the  like ;  also_/?j,>-.  to  the  church 
or  body  of  believers. 

n  1340  HAMTOLE  Cant.  Mays!  21  in  Psalter  (1884!  507  pi 
sanctuary  lord  be  whilk  bi  hend  festynd  ;  lord  sail  regne 
wibouten  end  and  ouyre.  In  bat  sanctuary  oure  lord  sail 
be  kynge,  bat  is  in  all  sauyd  men,  wifnuten  end.  1382 
WVCLIK  Exod.  xxv.  8  And  the!  shulen  make  to  me  a  seyn- 
tuarye, and  Y  shal  dwelle  in  the  myddi!  of  hem.  1508 
FISHER  Penit.  Ps.  cii.  Wks.  (1876)  198  Filij  scriioruin  tuo. 
rum  kabitabunt.  The  children  of  thy  seruauntes  shall  be 
permanent  in  thy  sentuary.  1530  TINDALK  I'rol.  Exod., 
Sanctuarie,  a  place  halowed  and  dedicate  vnto  god.  1535 
COVKRDALE  Tobit  xiii.  ji  The  people  shal  come  vnto  the 
from  farre,  they  shal  bringe  giftes,  and  worshipe  y"  Lorde  in  ' 
the,  and  thy  londe  shal  they  haue  for  a  Sanctuary,  for  they  ' 
shal  call  vpon  the  greate  name  in  the.  1603  SHAKS.  Mcas. 
for^AI.  n.  ii.  171  Hauing  waste  ground  enough,  Shall  we 
desire  to  raze  the  Sanctuary  And  pitch  our  euils  there  ?  ] 
1671  MILTON  Samson  1674  Chaunting  thir  Idol,  and  pre- 
ferring Before  our  living  Dread  who  dwells  In  Silo  his  - 
bright  Sanctuary,  a  1720  J.  ROGERS  Scrm.  xvii.  (1735)  371 
Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  they  contribute  nothing  to  the 
Happiness  of  the  Countrey,  who  only  serve  God  in  the 
Duties  of  a  holy  Life  ;  who  attend  his  Sanctuary,  and  daily  i 
address  his  Goodness  to  pardon  the  Sins  of  the  Land.  1830 
LEAKE  Trav.  tlorta  II.  426  Strabo.  .describes  the  Epi- 
daurian  sanctuary  as  'a  place  renowned  for  the  cure  of  all 
sorts  of  diseases '.  1863  H.  D.  HACKKTT  in  Smith's  Diet. 
Bitlilll.  1278/1  Shiloh  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
sacred  of  the  Hebrew  sanctuaries.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus 
Ixiii.  3  When  he  near'd  the  leafy  forest,  dark  sanctuary  divine 
[L.  loca  Dcx\  1888  W.  R.  SMITH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII. 
165/2  A  temple  implies  a  sanctuary;  but  a  sanctuary  or 
holy  spot  does  not  necessarily  contain  a  temple. 

b.  Jig.  Used  for :  The  priestly  office  or  order. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Sena.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  25  In  bis  dede  bat  Crist 
dide,  he  tecbib  his  Chirche  to  bygynne  for  to  purge  his 
seintuarie,  bat  ben  preesls  and  clerks  rerof.  1781  GIBOON 
Dec!,  tf  F.  xx.  (1787)  11.217  ^ut  the  Christian  sanctuary 
was  open  to  every  ambitious  candidate,  who  aspired  to  its 
heavenly  promises,  or  temporal  possessions. 

c.  Applied  to  Heaven. 

1381  WVCLIF  Dent.  xxvi.  15  Bihold  fro  thi  sanctuary,  fro 
the  hije  dwellynge  place  of  heuens  [Vulg.  de  sanctuaria 
tuo}.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  ci[i].  19  For  He  loketh  downe 
from  his  Sanctuary,  out  of  the  heauen  doth  the  Lorde  beholde 
the  earth,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  XX.  ii,  From  santuary  hy  Let 
him  come  downe.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  672  Had  not  th' 
Almightie  Father  where  he  sits  Shrin'd  in  his  Sanctuarie  of 
Heav'n  secure,  Consulting  [etc.). 

d.  /raits/. 

1445  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  261  Fides  thyn  herte  enbracyth 
As  hlr  propir  sanctuary,  and  medelith  wilh  al  thi  deedys. 
1584  WHETSTONE  Mirrour/orMag.  23  The  Dicing-houses 
and  other  lyke  Sanctuaries  of  iniquitie.  1796  MORSE  A  mtr. 
i>eog.  II.  170  The  famous  isle  of  lona  was  once  the  seat 
and  sanctuary  of  western  learning.  1821  BYRON  7 \vo  Fosc. 
iv.  i,  Sen\ator].  \  sought  not  A  place  within  a  sanctuary ; 
but  being  Chosen.  .1  shall  fulfill  my  office.  1831  BREWSTER 
•\""to".x'  I2°  Admiring  disciples  crowded  to  this  sanctuary 
of  the  sciences  [sc.  Tycho  Brahe's  observatory  of  Uranibourg] 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  heavens.  1870  MAX  MULLER 

£,,'*"•  ':873>  '42  Entirely  expelled  from  the  sanctuary 
of  the  human  mind, 

e.  To  weigh  (or  examine)  with  the  weights  (or 
Bales')  of  the  sanctuary  :    to  test  by  the  standard 
of  divine  revelation.    Also,  to  examine  by  an  equal 
and  just  scale  (see  1728),  after  t'.feser  une  chose 
n«  poidi  (in  sanctuaire,  dans  la  balance  t/ti  sane- 
luaire  ^Littre). 
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Suggested  by  Vulg.  ad  (or  j'uxta)  pondus  sanctnarii^ 
Pondere  sanctuarii  Lev.  v.  15,  Num.  vii.  13,  19.  25,  31,  -7} 
xviii.  16.  The  force  of  the  orig.  Heb.  expression  would  he 
more  accurately  rendered  by '  according  to  the  sacred  shekel '. 

1617  MOKYSON  I  tin,  in.  43  Setting  humane  experience  aside, 
we  will  wnigh  this  by  the  holy  scales  of  the  Sanctuarie. 
i728CHAM»KKsCj'<:/.s.v.,To. .  examinea  Thing  by  the  Weight 
of  the  Sanctuary^  is  to  examine  it  by  a  just  and  equal  Scale. 

2.  A  specially  holy  place  within  a  temple  or 
church,  a.  In  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  and  the 
Jewish  temple  :  The  HOLY  PLACE,  including  the 
'Holy  of  holies*  (see  HOLY  sb.  5);  sometimes 
applied  to  the  latter  only. 

J  Sanctuary  (or  sanctuaries}  of  the  sanctuary;  a  literal 
rendering  of  the  Vulg.  sanctitarimn  (-aria)  sanctnarii, 
which  inaccurately  represents  the  Heb.  for'  Holy  of  holies'. 

1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxvi.  33  The  veyle  forsothe  be  it  sett 
yn  bi  cercles,  with  ynne  the  whiche  thou  shall  put  the  arke 
of  testymonye,  and  with  the  which  the  seyntuarye,  and  the 
seyntuarye  \y.r.  sayntuarise]  of  the  seyntuarie  {Vulg.  sanc- 
tuarii  sanctuatia]  shulen  be  dyuydid.  a  1656  USSHER 
J\nvcr  Princes  i.  (1683)  66  To  be  put  in  Tables  of  Brass, 
and  to  be  set  up  within  the  compass  of  the  Sanctuary  in  a 
conspicuous  place.  1737  WHISTOM  Jasephus,  Anii</.  in.  vi. 
§  4  It  [the  veil]  was  to  be  drawn  this  way  or  that  way  by 
cord.s,  the  rings  of  which,  .were  subservient  to  the  drawing 
and  undrawing  of  the  veil,  and  to  the  fastening  it  at  the 
corner,  that  then  it  might  be  no  hinderance  to  the  view  of 
the  sanctuary,  especially  on  solemn  days. 

b.  Eccl.  That  part  of  a  church  round  the  altar, 
the  sacrarium  ;  also  used  by  some  for  the  chancel. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1567  (Dublin  MS.),  And  of  be  sanc- 
tuary [Ashin.  MS.  saynt-ware]  mony  seere  Binges,  With 
labels  &  tapers  Sc  tretes  of  be  law.  1577  HANMER  tr.  Ense- 
bins'  Ecci.  Hist.  x.  iv.  189  margin,  A  space  betwene  the 
Sanctuary  &  the  porche.  1583  HIGINS  Junius'  Contend. 
307  Sacrarinni..\\\e.  sanctuarie  or  chauncell.  1708-22  J. 
BINGHAM  Orig.  Eccles.  vin.  vi.  §  n  Wks.  1726  I.  300  In  the 
middle  of  the  Bema,  or  Sanctuary.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  <$•  F. 
,\Iix.  V.  97  That  all  the  images  should  be  removed  from  the 
sanctuary  and  altar  to  a  proper  height  in  the  churches.  1870 
I1.  R.  WILSON  Ch.  Lindisf,  35  The  sanctuary  is  raised  one 
step.  ^1878  SiRG.  G.  SCOTT /,*T/.  Archit.  (1879)  II.  40  The 
chancel,  or  rather  the  sanctuary,  was  apsidal,  with  a  sur- 
rounding aisle.  1885  Cat/i.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Sanctuary,  the 
part  of  the  church  round  the  high  altar  reserved  for  clergy. 

c.  The  most  sacred  part  of  any   temple;   the 
'  cclla',  *  adytum  '. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  it.  3810  For  bti  cast  no  longer 
for  to  tarie.  But  prowdely  tntre  in  be  seintuarie,  In-to  £e 
chapel  callid  Cytheroun.  Ibid.  iv.  xxx.  (1513)  S  vb,  With 
many  flawme  and  many  hydous  lyght  That  brent  enuyrowne 
in  the  seyntuarye  [1555  sentuarye].  1857  WILKINSON  Egypt. 
Pharaohs  141  Within  this  sanctuary  was  the  statue  of  the 
god,  and  the  altar  for  sacrifice  or  for  libation  ;  and  to  it  the 
priests  alone  had  access.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  \  I.  388/2  The 
sanctuary,  adytum,  or  IDJKOS  (fig.  4),  still  contained  the  idol 
and  its  altar. 


1642  D.  ROGERS  Naaman  Ep.  Ded.  2  We  are  come  now 
beyond  the  Porch  and  Sanctuary,  even  to  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
1686  [HICKES]  Spec.  B.  Virg.  38  They  pray  to  her. .to 
admit  them  within  the  Sanctuary  of  her  Audience.  1795 
BURKE  Let.  to  W.  Elliot  Wks.  1842  II.  244  But  now  the 
veil  was  torn,  and,  to  keep  off  sacrilegious  intrusion,  it 
was  necessary  that  in  the  sanctuary  of  government  some- 
thing should  be  disclosed  not  only  venerable,  but  dreadful. 
1815  SHELLEY  Alastor  38  And,  though  ne'er  yet  Thou  hast 
unveiled  thy  inmost  sanctuary.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  $ 
It.  Isl.  I.  129  His  writings,  .form  only  the  portico  to  the 
temple  of  wisdom;  but  the  singular  beauty  of  the  approach 
invites  the  student,  and  its  ease  of  access  secures  his  progress 
to  the  sanctuary  beyond. 

1 3.  A  shrine  or  box  containing  relics.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  625  Hut  by  the  croys  which  that 
seint  Eleyne  fond,  I  wolde  I  hadde  thy  coillons  in  myn 
bond  In  stede  of  relikes  or  of  seintuarie.  1393  LANG.  P.  PL 
C.  vi.  79  Popes  and  patrones  poure  gentil  blod  refuse)?,  And 
taken  symondes  sone  seyntewarie  [v.r.  sanctuarye]  to  kepe. 
c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  18043  Thei  did  the  relikes  brynge,.. 
Here  saynteuarius  with  al  ner  gere...Diomedes  was  ffurst 
that  swore,  And  made  his  othe  vpon  the  flore,  He  swor  by 
al  here  sayntwaries.  c  1450  Merlin  iv.  75  Than  the  kynge 
made  be  brought  the  hiest  seintewaries  that  he  hadde,  and 
the  beste  relikes,  and  ther-on  they  dide  swere  as  Merlin 
dide  hem  devyse.  1471  CAXTON*  Recuyell  (Sommtr)  II.  664 
Than  cam  the  day  that  the  grekes  shold  swere  the  peas 
faynedly  vpon  the  playn  felde  vpon  the  sayntuaryes.  1481 
—  Godeffroy  xxxvii.  205  They  helde  the  crosse  and  the 
sainctuaryes  with  whiche  they  blessyd  the  peple. 

4.  A  piece  of  consecrated  ground  ;  the  precincts 
of  a  church;  a  churchyard,  cemetery.  Now  dial. 
(See  also  sanctuary  garth  in  8  below.) 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  confusion  between  sein- 
taary,  centry,  etc.  (ME.  forms  of  sanctuary)  and  CEMETERY. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  65  [He]  made  a  seyntuary 
[  Trevisa  chirchehawe,  L.  ca?meterium}  in  the  cite  of  Rome, 
in  the  way  callede  Via  Appia,  to  bery  the  bodies  of  martires. 
a  1450  MYRC/>rtr./V.33o  Also  wyth-ynnechyrche  and  seyn- 
twary  Do  ry^t  thus  as  I  the  say.  1872  J.  Clyde's  Norfolk 
Garland^  i.  28  '  If  I  were  on  any  occasion  to  urge  a  parish- 
ioner to  inter  a  deceased  relative  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  he  would  answer  me  with  some  expression  of  sur- 
prise,.."No,  sir,  it  is  not  in  the  sanctuary.1" 

II.  6.  A  church  or  other  sacred  place  in  which, 
by  the  law  of  the  mediaeval  church,  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  or  a  debtor,  was  entitled  to  immunity  from 
arrest.  Hence,  in  wider  sense,  applied  to  any 
place  in  which  by  law  or  established  custom  a 
similar  immunity  is  secured  to  fugitives. 

By  English  common  law,  a  fugitive  charged  with  any 
offence  but  sacrilege  and  treason  might  escape  punishment 
by  taking  refuge  in  a  sanctuary,  and  within  forty  days  con- 
fessing his  crime  anc1  taking  an  oath  which  subjected  him 
lo  perpetual  banishment.  By  the  act  21  J;ic.  I.  c.  28  §  7 
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(1625)  the  right  of  sanctuary  in  criminal  case^  was  abolished. 
Certain  places,  chiefly  actual  or  reputed  precincts  of  former 
royal  palaces,  as  Whitefriars,  the  Savoy,  and  the  Mint,  con- 
tinued to  be  sanctuaries  in  civil  cases  until  their  privilege 
was  abolished  by  the  acts  8  &  9  Will.  III.  c.  27  §  15  (1696-71 
and  9  Geo.  1.0.28(1722*.  The  abbey  of  Holyrood  is  still  by 
law  a  sanctuary  for  debtors,  but  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  has  rendered  the  privilege  useless. 

c  J374  CHAUCER  Boeth,  i.  pr.  iv.  10  (Camb.  MS.)  To  whiche 
lugement  they  nolden  nat  obeye  but  defendedyn  hem  by 
the  sikernesse  of  holy  bowses,  pat  is  to  seyn  fledden  in  to 
sentuarye.  1463-4  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  507/2  Enypersone.. 
that  shall  dwelle  or  inhabit  within  the  Sayntwarie  and  Pro- 
cyncte  of  the  same  Chapel  L  1474  Ibid.  VI.  1 10/1  Such  per- 
sones as  were  endetted.  .and  by  fraude  went  to  seyntuaries. 
1477  Ibid.  183/2  Enypersone  or  persones  havyng  eny  places 
of  Tuitionez  COmonfy  called  Seintwaries,  as  to  eny  Privilege, 
Libertee,  Tuition  or  Fraunches.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng. 
ccli.  x  2  b.  Also  this  same  yere  the  shereuis  of  london  fette 
oute  of  Seint  Martins  the  graunt  the  sayntwarie  flue  per- 
sones, wbiche  afterward  were  restored  agayne  to  the  Sayn- 
twarie by  the  kynges  lustices.  c  1500  in  Arnoldes  Chron. 
(1811)  p.  xxxix,  Perkin  Warbek..fled  to  Bewdeley  sentwary 
[cf.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  25  He  flede  to  Bewdley 
senttuary].  1534  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden) 
39  Men  sayd  that  the  sayntuary  shall,  aftre  this  settyng  of 
the  parliament,  hold  no  man  for  dett,  morder,  nor  felenye. 
>S37  Orig.  %  Sprynge  of  SecUs  H  vij,  The  churches  are  a 
centuary  for  mysdoers.  1596  SPENSER  .F.  Q.  iv.  ix.  19  That 
all  the  while  he  by  his  side  her  bore,  She  was  as  safe  as  in 
a  Sanctuary.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's Brit.  (1637)  811  Who 
..withdrew  himselfe  into  a  monastery  bard  by,  which  was 
counted  a  Sanctuary,  and  therefore  not  to  be  forced  or 
broken,  c  1710  CELIA  FIENNLS  Diary  (1888)68  Just  by  the 
Communion  table  is  the  Sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge  where 
Criminalls  flee  for  safety.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xli,  If  thou 
breathes!  aught  that  can  attaint  the  honour  of  my  house, 
by  Saint  George  !  not  the  altar  itself  shall  be  a  sanctuary. 
1839  H.  AINSWORTH  Jack  Shepfard  i.  ii.  42  In  order  to 
guard  against  accidents  or  surprises,  watchmen  or  scouts. . 
were  Stationed  at  the  three  main  outlets  of  the  sanctuary 
[sc.  the  mint  at  Southwark]  ready  to  give  the  signal  in  the 
manner  just  described.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  xxiv,  The 
church  was  a  sanctuary  which  he  had  a  right  to  claim. 

b.  Applied  to  a  similar  place  of  refuge  in  a  non- 
Christian  country ;  an  asylum. 

£1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  vi.  66  That  Cytee  [Ebron]  was 
also  Sacerdotalle,  that  is  to  seyne,  seyntuarie,  of  the  Tribe 
of  Juda:  And  it  was  so  fre,  that  Men  receyved  there  alle 
inanere  of  Fugityfes  of  other  places,  for  here  evyl  Dedis. 
1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius*  I'oy.  Ambass.  353  He  cau^'d 
the  Place  where  he  was  kilPd  to  be  encompass'd  with  a  high 
Wall,  made  a  Sanctuary  of  it.  c  1700  Tarqiiin  <y  Tutlia 
10  in  Poems  Aff.  St.  (1704)  III.  319  To  form  bis  Party,  His- 
tories report,  A  Sanctuary  was  open'd  in  his  Court,  Where 
glad  Offenders  safely  might  resort.  1878  P.  GAKDNKK  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  468/1  Besides  being  a  place  of  worship, 
a  museum,  and  a  sanctuary,  the  Ephesian  temple  was  a  great 
bank.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  xx.  466  From  the 
penalty  and  inconveniences  of  these  accusations  of  witch- 
craft there  is  but  one  escape,  namely  flight  to  a  sanctuary. 
There  are  several  sanctuaries  in  Congo  Fran^ais. 
C.  transf.  and  _/?£•. 

1568  ASCHAM  Sckolein.  i.  (Arb.)  49  Vsing  alwaise  soch  dis- 
crete moderation,  as  the  scholehouse  should  be  counted  a 
sanctuarie  against  feare.  1685  CSOWNE  i"/V  C.  JVifev.  49  My 
house  is  your  Sanctuary,  and  here  to  offer  you  violence, 
wou'd  prejudice  myself.  1776  PAINE  Com.  Sense  (1791)  34 
The  reformation  was  preceded  by  the  discovery  of  America, 
as  if  the  Almighty  graciously  meant  to  open  a  sanctuary  to 
the  persecuted  in  future  years,  when  home  should  afford 
neither  friendship  nor  safety.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits^ 
Ability  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  41  They  have  made.. London.. a 
sanctuary  to  refugees  of  every  political  and  religious  opinion. 
1861  TULLOCH  Eng.  Purit.l.  38  His  [Abbot's]  bouse  was 
a  sanctuary  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  factious  party. 

6.  Immunity  from  punishment  and  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  law  secured  by  taking  refuge  in 
a  sanctuary  (sense  5) ;  the  right  or  privilege  of 
affording  such  shelter ;  shelter,  refuge,  protection 
as  afforded  by  a  church,  etc.  Also  privilege  of 
sanctuary*  -f  To  keep  sanctuary :  to  resort  to  a 
sanctuary  for  protection.  To  -violate  or  break  sanc- 
tuary \  to  violate  the  privilege  or  right  of  a  sanc- 
tuary or  place  of  refuge. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  Ill,  294  J>ei  chalengen  fraunchise 
and  privylegie  in  many  grete  chircbis,  ^at  wikid  men . .  bere 
schullen  dwelle  in  seyntewarie,  and  no  man  empeche  hem 
bi  processe  of  lawe.  c  1380  —  Wks.  (1880)  280  pat  J»efte  & 
raueynen  &  mansleyng  &  robberie  be  not  meyntened  in 
seyntiwarye  vnder  colour  of  prtuylegie.  c  1430  LYDG.  Mitt. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  167  He  is  like  a  fugitif  that  rennythe  to 
seyntwarye  For  drede  of  hangyng.  1464  Coventry  Ltet 
Bk.  322  The  parker  &  ober  Officers  of  Cheylesmore  pre- 
tendyng. .that  eny  persones  owed  not  to  be  arrested  there, 
seying  that  Cheylesmore  was  seyntwary.  1471  SIR  J.  PAS- 
TON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  15  The  Erie  of  Oxenffordys  bretheryn 
be  goon  owt  off  Sceyntewarye.  1509  in  I.  S.  Leadam  Sel. 
Cns.  Crt.  Requests  (Selden  Soc.)  12  Your  pore  orator., 
neuyr  dare  come  oute  off  seyntory.  1513  MORE  R  ich.lll  in 
HallCVfrnw.,  Edw.  ^(1548)  8  That  y«  kynges  brother  should 
be  fayne  to  kepe  sanctuary.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III. 
1079/1  This  woman.. fled  in  the  night  to  Westminster  for 
sanctuarie.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  in.  i.  42  God  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  Priuiledge  Of  blessed  Sanc- 
tuarie. Ibid.  47  You  breake  not  Sanctuarie,  in  seizing  him 
[the  Dk.  of  York].  1623-4  Act  21  Jos.  /,  c.  28  g  7  And  be  it 
alsoe  enacted.  .That  no  Sanctuarie  or  Priviledge  of  Sanc- 
tuary shalbe  hereafter  admitted  or  allowed  in  any  case.  1624 
HEY  WOOD  Captives  MI.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PL  IV.  155  Theft, 
rapine,  contempt  of  religion,  and  breach  of  saiictury.  1708-22 
J.  BINGHAM  Orig.  Eccles.  vin.  x.  §  12  Wks.  1726  I.  334  Both 
by  general  Custom  and  Law  under  the  Christian  Emperor>, 
every  Church  was  invested  with  the  Privilege  of  an  Asylum, 
or  Place  of  Sanctuary  and  Refuge  in  certain  Cases.  1781 
GIBBON  Detl.  <y  F.  xx.  (1787)  II.  223  The  ancient  privilege 
of  sanctuary  was  transferred  to  the  Christian  temples.  1822 
SCOTT  Nigel  xvi,  Get  into  Whitefriars  or  somewhere  for  sane- 
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tuaryand  concealment,  till  you  can  make  friends  or  quit  the 
city.  1831  IbLi.  Introd.,  Alsatia.  .possessing  certain  privi- 
leges of  banctuary,  became  fur  that  reason  a  nest  of,  .mi-v 
chievous  characters.  1859  TENNYSON  Guinevere  140  Mine 
enemies  Pursue  me,  but,  O  peaceful  Sisterhood,  Receive, 
uiid  yield  me  sanctuary.  1871  R.  W.  DALE  Continandnt, 
vi.  148  The  altar  of  God  itself  was  to  be  no  sanctuary  for. . 
an  actual  murderer.  1898  J.  T.  FOWLER  Durham  Cat  it,  63 
Those  who  sought  sanctuary  fled  to  the  church  and  knocked. 
b.  in  noa-Cliristian  countries  (see  5  b) ;  also 
transf.  andy?^. 

1601  HOLLAND  Winy  I.  138  The  Priuiledged  place  where- 
into  the  Persians  vse  to  retyre  for  sanctuarie.  1641  KVICLVM 
Diary  7  Aug.,  The  Chapell  and  Refectory  [of  the  Convent] 
full  of  the  goods  of  such  poor  people  as  at  the  approach  of 
the  Army  had  fled  with  them  thither  for  sanctuary.  1654 
in  T.  Burton 's  Diary  (1828)  I.  Introd.  23  Which,  if  in  truth 
any  would  offer  to  impeach,  by  violence  from  without,  it 
could  receive  no  sanctuary  nor  advantage  at  all  from  such 
a  declaration.  1655  GURNALI,  Chr.  in  Arm.  \.  32  A  Heathen 
could  say  when  a  bird  (scared  by  a  Hawke)  fle-w  into  his 
bosome,  I  will  not  betray  thee  unto  thy  enemy,  seeing  thou 
comest  for  Sanctuary  unto  me.  How  much  lesse  will  God 
yield  up  a  soule  unto  its  enemy,  when  it  takes  Sanctuary  in 
liis  Name.  1659  HAMMOND  On  J's.  L\ii.  7  On  him  only 
I  rely. .for  sanctuary  when  any  distresse  surrounds  me. 
1692  K.  L'ESTKANGK  Fables  liii.  53  A  Stag  that  was  hard 
set  by  the  Huntsmen,  betook  himself  to  a  Stall  for  Sanc- 
tuary, and  prevail'd  with  the  Oxen  to  Conceal  him  the 
best  they  could,  aiyn  KEN  Past.  Let.  \Vk.s.  (1838)  476 
Many  poor  Protestant  strangers  are  now  fled  hither  for 
sanctuary,  whom  as  brethren,  as  members  of  Christ,  we 
should  take  in  and  cherish.  1741  Coutpl.  Fatn.-Piece  11.  i. 
294  When  a  Bitch  Fox  is  bragged,  and  with  Cub,  she  is 
hardly  to  be  taken  ;  for  then  she  lieth  near  the  Karth, 
and  upon  hearing  the  least  Noise,  she  betakes  herself  to 
her  Place  of  Sanctuary.  1788  GIBBON  ])ecl*  <y  /''.  1.  (1846) 
V.  18  The  precincts  of  Mecca  enjoyed  the  rights  of  sanctuary. 
1828-40  TVILEK  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  43  The  churches,  to 
which  the  miserable  inhabitants  had  fled  for  sanctuary,  were 
violated  and  defiled  with  blood.  1849  GRQttGrtece  u.  xlv. 
V.  469  Pleistoanax .  .lived  fora  long  time  in  sanctuary  near 
the  temple  of  Athene,  at  Tegea.  1855  HAWTHOKNE  faig. 
Xotc-bks. (1870)  I.  397  It  nowrained  heavily  and.  .we.  .betook 
ourselves  to  sanctuary,  taking  refuge  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
C.  To  take  sanctuary :  to  take  refuge  in  a.  sanc- 


yseynt wary,  ne  withdreue  hyi.. 
from  your  good  grace.  1504  in  I.  S.  Leadam  Set.  Cas.  L'rt. 
Requests  (Selden  Soc.)  8  Your  saide  besechar  whan  he  was 
at  large  tuke  sayntewary  and  lost  his  goodes.  1513  MOKIC 
Rich.  Ill  (1883)  31  What  if  a  marines  wyfe  will  take  sain- 
tuary  because  she  lyste  to  runne  from  her  husbande.  1556 
J.  HrvwOQDSjii/er$J?.\u.i4  The  spiders.. In  the  copweb 
took  sentuarie  for  defence.  159*  Ardcn  cf  j-'crfrs/unu  v. 
ii.  12,  I  haue  the  gould ;  wiiat  care  1  though  it  be  knowne  ! 
He  crosse  the  water  and  take  sanctuary.  1613  PLKCHAS  I'll- 
grimage  (1614)  75  The  fishes  which  are  many,  haue  taken 
Sanctuary  in  these  waters,  and  none  dare  take  them,  but 
holde  them  holy.  1625  J.  KOUINSON  Ess.  xxiv.  (1851)  I.  no 
What  intention  could  be  better  or  action  worse?  We  niu>t 
not  therefore  take  the  sanctuary  of  fools  by  good  meanings 
without  knowledge.  1640  YORKK  Union  //on.  40  In  the 
beginning  of  King  Edward's  raigne,  she  was  forced  to  take 
sanctuary  at  Westminster.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  II. 
627  The  Evasions  of  this  Nature  being  only  such  miserable 
Shifts,  as  the  Jews  of  later  Ages  have  taken  Sanctuary  in. 
1708-22  J.  BINGHAM  Qrig.  Eccles.  vm.  xi.  §  3  Wks.  1726  I. 
335  Next. .we  are  to  consider,  .in  what  Cases  they  were 
allowed  to  take  Sanctuary  in  their  Churches.  1725  DE 
FOE  I'oy.  round  /K0r/<^(i84o)  72  The  gunner  who  had  taken 
sanctuary  in  the  woods.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Ansotis 
Voy.  41  The  Sea- Lions,  .will,  .if  you  pursue  them,  be  glad 
to  lake  Sanctuary  in  the  Water.  1785  WILKISS  tr.  Bhagi-at 
xiv.  97  They  take  sanctuary  under  this  wisdom.  iSjSSTtcv'KN. 
SON  Inland  r'oy.,  Oise  in  Flood  104  Terrified  creatures 
taking  sanctuary  in  every  nook  along  the  shore. 

7.  Hunting^  etc.:  The*  privilege  of  forest*; 
also  *  close  time*. 

1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  265  As  for  hartes  and 
hindes.  .yett  spine  there  arc,  and  those  lyve  without  sane- 
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;md  the  Sanctuary  knocker  at  Durham  are  still  in  existence. 
13^9  RASTELL  I'astyme  (iSn)  297  Wherefore  suche  gentyl- 
men  as  had  appoynted  to  eyde  the  duke  fled,  some  to 
~sent\varyplaccs,and  ionic  beyonde  the  sea.  i886*Sanctuary 
scat  [see  sanctuary  knocker  supra],  a  1548  HALL  Citron., 
lieu.  VI 1 1  54  Richard  llorsnayle  Bailyfe  of  the  'sanctuary 
lowne  called  Good  listure  in  Essex. 

t  c.  Sanctuary  man  (so  also  sanctuary  woman, 
etc.),  a  man  who  has  taken  refuge  in  a  sanctuary 
or  privileged  place  of  protection.  Obs. 

1494  FABYAN  Citron,  vn.  530  They  went  to  Westmynstei , 
and  take  w'  them  all  nutner  of  seyntwary  men.  1513  MOKK 
Kick.  Ill  (1883)  31  Verely  I  haue  often  heard  of  saintuarye 
inenne.  But  J  neuer  heard  erste  of  saintuarye  chyldren. 
1529  KASTEI.L  Pastyme  (1811)  282  She  went  into  West- 


thai  the  Forest  was  a  'sanctuary',  and  any  wild  animal 
escaping  into  the  same  was '  of  right  freaof  the  forest '.  The 
impossibility  of  uncarting  a  deer  and  preventing  its  getting 


into  the  forest, ..has  by  the  enforcement  of  this  'right  of 
sanctuary',  aided  the  authorities  in  putting  a  stop  to 'Easter 
deer-baiting'.     1898  ll'eslm.  Gaz.  3  May  3/1  He  would., 
extend  the  weekly  close  time,  and  he  believes  that  if  the 
present  period  of  sanctuary  was  doubled,  in  a  year  or  two    | 
at  most  the  nets  would  be  catching  far  more  fish  [salmon]    i 
than  they  now  do  in  the  longer  period. 

III.  8.  altrib.  and  Comb.    a.  Of  senses  1-4,  as   | 
sanctuary  lamp,*; observance,  stair, temple;  f  sanc- 
tuary garth  ==  sense  4. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  35  5e.  .han  put  kepars  of  my  sanctuari 
obseruaunce  to  }or  slif.  1412-13  Dtirliaiit  Ace.  Rolls  (Sur- 
tees)  610  Subtus  cameram  d'ni  Prioris  versus  Seyntery- 
garth,  nd-.  c  1600  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees)  52  The  sen- 
tuarie garth.  Ib!tl.  53  The  Sentory  garlhe.  c  1624  ll'id.  205 


loose  the  benefit  of  Sanctuarie  for  euer  after. 

Sa-nctuary.rf.-  dial.  [Corruption  of  CESTAUBY.] 

[1530  PALSGR.  268/2  Scyntuary  an  herbe.]     1877  E.  LI:KJH 

Ckesli.  Gloss.  175.   1886  BRITTKN  cc  HOLLAND  lf.ng.  Plant-n. 

t  Sa'nctuary,  v.    Obs.  rare.     [f.  SA.VCTUARY 

i    J(5.1]     /rans.  To  place  in  safety  as  in  a  sanctuary. 

i    Of  a  place  :  to  afford  protection  or  shelter  (J'roiii). 

1615  HEYWOOD  J-'aurt  Prcnliics  1)3,  Thy  purse  is  sanc- 

|     tuary'd.      1631  —  Fuir  Maid  West  I.  9   Feare  not  sweet 

Spencer,  we  are  now  alone,  And  thou  art  sanctuar'd  in  these 

(    mine  urines.    1655  FL-I.I.KK  Ch.  Ilist.  iv.  iv.  §  19  The  Kings 

enemies  once  Sanctuaried,  daring  him    no    less  then  the 

lebusilc*  in  their  strong  fort  of  Sion  defied  David.     £1676 

i    LAUY  CKAWORTH  in  izM  Kef.  Hist.  AfSS.  Comm.  App.  \. 

32   St.  James's  where  she  had  lodgings  to  sanctuary  her 

from  debt. 

II  Sanctum  (sarijku™),  sl>.  Also  9  //.  rare 
sancta.  [L.  sanciiint,  neut.  of  sane/us  holy.] 

1.  The  '  holy  place '  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and 
temple.   Also  applied  to  a  sacred  place  or  shrine  in 
other  temples  and  churches.   Cf.  SANCTUAKY  sb.l2. 
.  'S77.tr'  Kullinger's  Decades  in.  v.  340  The  tabernacle,  that 
is  dmided.  .into  the  Sanctum  and  the  Sanctum  sttnctorum. 
1847-8  H.  JIiLLKR  first  linpr.  ii.  (1857)  24  Who,  in  explor- 
ing a  magnificent  temple,  passed  through  superb  porticoes 
and  noble  halls,  to  find  a  monkey  enthroned  in  a  little  dark 
sanctum  as  the  god  of  the  whole.     1855  EtigtislKvonuui  in 
Russia  72  We  ladies  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  '  sanctum  ' 
lof  the  Kazan  church]. 

Jiff.  1858  TROI.LOPK  Three  Clerks  x\ii,  Klower  shows., 
are  open  to  ladies  who  cannot  quite  penetrate  the  inner 
sancta  of  fashionable  life. 

2.  =  SANCTUM  SANCTUIIUM  2. 

1819  T.  HorE.4H<u-/<ui°«s  (iS_'u)  III.  xiv.  362  He. .then 
dragged  us  by  main  force  into  what  he  called  his  sanctum. 
1838  LviTox/MVcill.  iii,  He  found  the  banker  in  his  private 
sanctum.  1850  KISC-SLEY  Alt.  Locke  vi,  His  sanctum  be- 
hind the  shop.  1870  H.  Sawn  Rocs  for  Wife  ii,  Maude 
flits  away  to  her  own  little  sanctum.  1883  LD.  R.  Go\vt.k 
My  Rcniin.  I.  ii.  26  This  room  was . .  the  sanctum  of  a  scholar 
and  a  mun  of  refinement. 

]i  Sanctum  sanctorum  (sa:-rjkt«m  scerjk- 
loi-rvra).  PI.  sancta  sanctorum.  [L.  sanctum 
neut.  nom.  sing,  and  sanctdruin  neut.  gen.  pi.  of 
sctnctiis  Jioly ;  a  Hebraism,  transl.  ( =  LXX.  TO 
ayiov  TUV  dyiW)  of  ircipn  Cip  qoJesh  ltaiiq!<- 
dashim,  '  Holy  of  holies'  t^see  HOLY  sl>.  i).  The 
Vulgate  (following  the  LXX)  several  times  uses  the 
pi.  sancla  sanctorum  in  the  same  sense  as  the  sing., 
without  any  warrant  from  the  original  Hebrew.] 

1.  The  Holy  of  holies  of  the  Jewish  temple  and 
tabernacle,  t  In  early  use  also  pi.  in  the  same  sense. 

eitfMApol.  Loll.  35  J>ei.  .schal  not  nye  toal  Mysanctuari, 
Li  pe  sancta  sanctorum  \E:ck.  xliv.  13).  ?  1493  St.  Kathtrine 
(W.  de  W.)  biij  a/I  (Stanf.)  That  holy  place  that  is  called 
Sancta  sanctorum.  1558  MORWYNG  tr.  \Joseph  lien  Gorion's 
Hist.  Jc'.vs  (1561)  36  b,  Thei  entred  also  into  the  Sanctuary, 
and  attempted  to  enter  into  the  sanctum  sanctontm,  1577 
Isee  SANCTUM  i].  1714  ADIJISON  Sfect.  No.  580  P3  In 
Solomon's  Temple  there  was  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum.  1787 
Minor  181  Mysteries,  which,  like  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of 
the  Jewish  Tabernacle,  should  never  be  exhibited  to  the 
profane  world.  1841  CATLIN  .V.  Amer.  Inil.  Iviii.  (1844)  II. 
232  The  Jews  had  their  sanctum  sanctorums. 

fig.  1613  MAUDE  tr.  Altaian's  Guzman  D'Alf.  I.  n.  iv. 
123  (He]  that  buyes  an  Office,  whose  money  only  (without 
any  other  merit)  hath  inthroned  him  in  the  Saiula  Sa/ic- 
t,'rnm  of  the  world.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Metf.  i. 


light  of  the  sanctuary- lamp,  that  wasted  and  withered  form. 
1866  Direct.  Anglic,  (ed.  3)  259  Sanctuary  Lamp,  that  which 

omsi  before  *«  Blessed  Saciament  when  it  is  reserved. 
I893  r .  THOMPSON  Poems  45  The  cowled  night  Kneels  on 
the  Eastern  sanctuary-stair. 

b.  Of  senses  5   and  6,  as  sanctuary-brcftkiii!;, 
knocker,  place,  -seat,  tcnvn. 

"  '5»9  SKELTON  St.  I'arrot  496   So   myche   "sayntuary 
brekyng,  and  preuylegidde  barrydd.      1886  Eitcyel.  Brit.    I 
AXI.  255/a  The  sanctuary  seats  at  Hexham  and  Beverley    J 


of  this  political  temple. 
b.  trans/, 

1598  W.  PHILLIP  Linsclwten  I.  xliv.  82  The  doore  of  their 
Siincta  Sanctorum,  or  rather  l)ieU>olcrnm,  being  opened,  it 
shewed  within  like  a  Lime-kill,.. neither  was  ther  any  light 
in  al  the  Church,  but  that  which  came  in  at  the  doore  we 
entered  by.  1738  Genii.  Mag.  VIII.  146/2  The  Door  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  or  Sanctum  sanctorum  opened,  and  dis- 
covered the  most  frightful  Idol  that  ever  the  wit.. of  men 
contrived.  1806  Edin.  Rev.  VIII.  95  Sometimes  there  is  a 
smaller  circle  [of  stones],  which  is  a  sort  of  sanctum  sanc- 
torum, in  the  centre.  1878  J.  PAVN  By  Proxy  I.  iii.  35  Oh, 
that  is  the  siinctum  sanctorum,  in  which  the . .  blessed  relic 
of  Buddha  is  kept. 

2.  A  person's  private  retreat,  where  lie  is  free 
from  intrusion. 

1706  E.  WARD  WcwJen  World  Diss.  (1708)  7  The  great 
Cabin  is  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  he  inhabits.  1834  BECK. 
fORD  Italy  II.  169  We  went  by  appointment  to  the  arch- 
bishop confessor's  and  were  immediately  admitted  into  his 
sanctum  sanctorum,  a  snug  apartment  [etc.].  1874  ALDRICM 
l'ru,l.  Palfrey  xvii.  368  And  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  in- 
spect the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  late  incumbent. 


SANCTUS  BELL. 

tram/.  1831  W.  \R\-ISG  Alluuiil>ra(i%is)  122  Here  was  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  female  privacy. 

II  Sanctus  (s;xrrjkt&).  Also  (senses  2  and  3) 
G  sauiits,  saunce,  saunt(us,  6-7  sant,  •j  santu's, 
sauto,  santez,  6  (9  arch.'}  santis.  [I.,  saiictns 
'  Holy',  the  first  word  of  the  hymn  :  see  SAINT  a.~] 

1.  The  '  angelic  hymn '  (from  Isa.  vi.  3)  beginning 
with  the  words  ' Sanctus,  sane/us,  sanclus' ('  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts '  which  forms  the 
conclusion  of  the  Euchartstic  preface.  Also  called 
TKKSA.XCTU.S  (thrice  holy).  Also  the  music  to  which 
the  words  are  sung. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  If'**.  (1880)  165  loly  chatintynge  bat . .  leltib 
men  fro  be  sentence  of  holy  writt,  as  Magnificat,  sanuu- 
&  agnus  dei.  1450-1530  iljn:  our  Litdyc  119  Therforc 
accordynge  to  the  aungels,  ye  syn^e  quyer  to  quyer,  one 
Sanctus  on  the  tone  syde,  and  another  on  the  toth'er  syde. 
1528  Roy  Rede  Me  ( Arb.)  36  Fare  wdc  O  holy  consecration 
With  blyssed  sanctus  and  agnus  dei.  1567  f.',inie  <y  Codlii: 
Li,  (S.T.S.)  129  Quh.-iir  day  and  nycht  we  sail  not  ceas  Ay 
smgand  Sanctus  sweit.  1895  I'KNIIAM  in  W.  Andrews  Cut . 
t  n.  Cn»t.  265  We  always  sang  the  Canticks,  and  the  metri- 
cal Psalms,  .and  a  few  Sanctuscs. 

f2.  ti-ansf.  An  outcry.  Also,  something  re- 
peated with  wearisome  iteration.  Obs. 

1594  2«,/  Kef.  Dr.  funs/as  xxii.  I  2,  The  people  on  both 
sides  exceedingly  amazed  and  affrighted,  especially^  tin: 
Turkes  who  sent  out  such  a  dolcfull  Sauntus  that  it  would 
haue  moued  the  stones  to  ruth.  111670  HACKEI  Cent.  Serin. 
(1675)626  For  all  this  they  are  at  their  old  santcz,  }\'hal  do-Me! 
t  3.  Black  sanctus,  a  kind  of  burlesque  hymn  ; 
a  discord  of  harsh  sounds  expressive  of  contempt 
or  dislike  (formerly  used  as  a  kind  of  serenade  to 
a  faithless  wife) ;  '  roujjh  music  '.  Also,  To  sing 
the  Hack  sanctus  :  to  lament.  Ol>s. 

1578  I.riToN  All  for  Money  I!  iij,  I  will  make  him  sing 
the  blacke  sanctus,  I  holde  him  a  grote.  1578  Bk.  Chr. 
1'ruy^rs^  Hut  eueryman  singes  his  own  song,  as  in  a  black 
sanctus.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  i  Cor.  xiv.  23  note,  Singing 
Psahnes..,  one  in  this  language,  and  another  in  that,  all  at 
cnce  like  a  blacke  saunts,  and  one  oflc-n  not  vnderstood  of 
another.  1591  LVI.Y  Kndynt.  \\.  ii.  33  It  [the  sonnet]  is  scttc 
to  the  tune  of  the  blacke  Saunce,  ratio  est,  because  Di/'sas 
is  a  black  Saint.  1593  NASHE  Cli'iit's  'J'.  (1613)  128  A 
great  number  had  rather  he-are  a  iarring  blacke-sant,  then 
one  of  their  balde  Sermons.  1598  MAHSION  Scs.  I'illanic 
n.  vii.  85  The  language  that  they  speake  Is  the  pure  bar- 
barous blacksaunt  of  the  Geate.  1600  HOLLAND  Liry  v. 
x\x\ii.  204  An  hideous  and  dissonant  kind  of  singing  'like 
a  blacke  Santus).  a  1619  FLEICIIEK  Slacl  Loier  iv.  i,  Lets 
sing  him  a  blacke  Santis.  1631  HKVWOOU  -2nd  /'art  Iron 
.  U't-'  II.  i.  1)  2  b,  Many  a  blacke-saint . .  Haue  I  sung  at  hi> 
window.  1635  QuAULlis  /://;/•/.  I.  x.  41  Sometimes  their 
Stigian  cries  Send  their  Black-Santos  to  the  blushing  Skies. 
1861  All  1  'c,ir  R oicnd  V.  14  The  surly  sinners  sing  A  horrible 
black  santis,  so  to  cheer  The  work  in  hand. 

Sa'UCtus  bell.  Forms  :  a.  5-  sarictus  bell. 
0.  -;-6sanctes,sauntes,  (-ys),6  santes,saunetes, 
7  sauts-.  7.  5  sawnse,6-7  sans,savns,  sawnce, 
6-7  (y  arch.)  sauuoe-,  sanee-.  S.  6-7  saints.  7 
saynts-,  7-8  saint's,  f.  7  saint-,  St.  bell.  f. 
6  sauucte,  9  sancte  bell.  [f.  SANCTUS  +  HKLL 
rf.1]  A  bell,  commonly  placed  in  a  'cote'  or 
turret  at  the  junction  of  trie  nave  and  the  chancel 
(but  often  a  handbell),  rung  at  the  Sanctus  at  Mass  ; 
in  post-Reformation  times  often  used  to  summon 
the  people  to  church,  being  rung  immediately  before 
the  service,  when  the  pealing  had  ceased.  (In  16- 
I7th  c.  freq.  used  jocularly  or  allusively.) 

o.  1479-81  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  101  Item,  for  nayle  to 
amende  the  whele  of  the  Sanctus  bell.  1661 1)LOL'NT(,7<j.w<i?r. 
(ed.  2), Same  Bell  (camf,ina  sancla ),  the  sanctus  Bell.  1875 
Hncycl.  J>i-it.  1 1.  472/2  Sanctus  bells  ha\  e  also  been  placed 
over  the  gables  of  porches. 

attriff.  1867  WALKER  Ritual  Reason  Ir7iy  113  Sanctus- 
bell-cotes  remain  in  many  of  our  churches.  1875  Encyct. 
l>rit.  II.  472/2  Sanctus  Bell-Cot  or  Turret. 

P.  1491-3  KfC.  St.  jlfarji  at  Hill  185  Item,  to  the  smyth 
for  mendyng  of  the  sauntys  bell,  xxij  d.  Ibid.  186  For 
mendyng  of  the  sanctes  bell.  1553  Ltidtinu  Churchlv.  Ace. 
(Camden)  56  For  hangynge  of  the  sauntes  bell,  and  for  the 
cprde,  ijd.  c  1618  MORVSON  Itin.  \\'.  v.  i.  (1903)  457  They 
ring  a  knell  with  one  great  Bell . .  or  with  the  Sanlsbcll  where 
they  haue  none  greater. 

Y.  1499-1500  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  238  Item,  ffor  a  Rope 
flor  the  lytyll  Sawnse  bell.  1501-1  (bid.  244  The  Sans  bell. 
1538  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  270  Item, 
|j  belles,  one  a  sauncebelle.  1592  G.  HARVEV  Four  Lett. 
iii.  47, 1  am  neither  so  profanely  vncharitable  as  to  send  him 
to  the  Sancebell,  to  trusse-vp  his  life  with  a  trice.  1623-33 
FLETCHER  &  SHIRLEY  Nt.-\Valker  in.  iii,  Alas,  this  is  but 
the  Sauncebell,  here's  a  Gentlewoman  Will  ring  you  another 
peale.  1655  J.  PHILLIPS  Satyr  agst.  Hypocrites  5  Like  a 
cracltt  Sans-bell  jarring  in  the  Steeple.  1885  W.  RyE  Hist. 
Nor/oik  233  A  saunce  bell  or  '  ting-tang '  in  situ. 

attrib.  1848  B.  WEBB  Cont.  KcclesM.  1 1 1  Two  sance-bell 
ropes  still  hang  down  in  the  middle  of  the  Chancel. 

4.  1599  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  v.  i.  119  Whose  shril  saints-bell 
hangs  on  his  louerie  While  the  rest  are  damned  to  the 
plumberie.  1678  Poor  Robin's  True  Char,  of  Scold  4  Her 
Tongue  is  the  Clapper  of  the  Devil's  Saints-bell,  that  rings 

It 


disused,  still  hangs  in  the  tower  of  Great  St.  Mary's,  Cam- 
bridge. 

t.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  461/2  A  Saint  Bell,  or 
Hand  Hell.  Ibid.  466/1  St.  Bell,  a  little  Bell  rung  in  the 
Mass  [etc.]. 

b".  «1553  '"  Surrey  Archxol.  Coll.  IV.  18  Item  a  sauncte 
bell.  1854  X.  *  Q.  ist  S*r.  X.  434/1  The  inscription  '  Signis 
cessandis  ,  &c.  ..is.. on  the  'sancte'  bell  of  the  adjoining 


SAND. 


86 


SAND. 


parish  of  Clapton.  1855  ROCK  Ibid.  XI.  151/1  The  first 
ringing  was  on  the  si^rta,  or  large  bells ;  the  last  quarter  of 
the  hour's  ringing  was  on  the  smaller  bell,  the  sancte  bell. 

attrib.  1839  Hints  Study  Eccl.  Antiq.  (Cambr.  Camden 
Soc.  1842)  25  Sancte-bell  cot.  A  small  but  frequently  elegant 
erection  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  1845  EcclesiofagistlV . 
282  A  beautiful  sancte-bell  cot  remains.  [1876  Whitby  Gloss., 
Sancte  cot^  a  turret  upon  a  Church  roof  for  the  'Sacring 
bell '.) 

Sanctwar,  Sc.  form  of  SAIKTDATRE  06s. 

t  Sand,  *£.1  Obs.  Forms:  1-2  sand,  sond, 
3-6  sand(e,  sond^e,  3  saand,  sund,  5  saande, 
sonnd,sound(e,soonde.sownde,4-5-SV.sayndxe. 
[OE.  sand,  spud  str.  fern.,  f.  OTeut.  *sami~  in 
*sandjan  to  SEND.] 

1.  The  action  of  sending;  that  which  is  senl,  a 
message, present;  (God's) dispensation orordinance. 

ciooo  J-ELFRIC  Hont.,  Judith  (Assmann)  ix.  114,  £  him 
dai^hwanilice  com  (mrh  heora  drihtnes  sande  mete  of  heofe- 
num.  a  \yx>Cnrsor  M.  5099  Noght  wit  your  rede.bot  godds 
saand,  Was  i  bus  sent  in-to  J»is  land,  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2351 
Bot  vp  he  stirt  bidene  And  heried  godes  sand  AImi)t.  1338 
R.  BRUNNE  CAttM.  (1810)  114  At  RoTcesburghe  his  parlement 
he  helde,  pe  folk  did  somon  borgh..£  gaf  bam  sonde  at 
wille  in  Inglond  forto  fare,  Man  £  be^te  to  spille.  1377 
LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  in.  349  pe  soule  bat  (>e  .sonde  [of  the  text] 
taketh  bi  so  moche  is  bounde.  C  1380  WVCI.IF  \\'ks.  (1880) 
292  WheJ>er  prelatis  now  ben  more  cunfenned  ingtace  )>anne 
was  seynt  petir  Jianne  afiir  sonde  of  \>e  holy  goo^t  ?  c  1386 
CHAI'CER  Man  of  Law's  T.  728  She  taketh  in  good  entente 
The  wille  of  Crist,  and,  kneling  on  the  stromle,  She  seyde, 
*  lord  !  ay  wel-com  be  thy  sonde  !'  1387  TRKVISA  Ifigden 
i1  Rolls)  1.415  Men  hadde  craft  by  Goddes  sonde.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  10506  A  sound  will  I  send  by  a  sad  fry  nd.  a  1440 
Sir  Dfgrei'.  1079  (Cambr.  MS.)  Thay  thanked  God  of  his 
sant  [rime  ferrant ;  Line.  JAS".  corruptly  here  shaunce,  with 
rime  ferraunsj.  c  1440  York  Mrs  I.  x.  244  It  isgoddis  will,  it 
sail  be  myne,  Agayiu-te  his  saande  sail  I  neuerschone.  4:1440 
Promp.  Pun'.  464/2  Sond,  or  sendynge,  tnissio.  Sond,  or 
Syfte  sent,  cccenninin.  c  1450  Rat  is  Raving,  Craft  Deyttg 
4  To  thank  hyme  [God] of  al  his  sayndes  and  gyftes.  c  1500 
KENNEDY  Passion  cf  Christ  914  This  crabbit  theif, . •  Beta- 
kinnis  men,  quhilk  euer  mair  is  murnand,  The  saynd  of  God 
ay  reput  myschance.  c  1520  SKELTOS  Magnyf.  2360  To 
thanke  God  of  his  sonde.  ?  c  1525  Tale  of  Busy  n  in  Ha/lilt 
/:.  /*.  P.  III.  44  A  riche  man  wer  he. .And  knowen  for  a 
gode  clerke  thoro  goddis  sande. 

b.  The  action  of  sending  for;  invitation. 

1494  KAUYAN  Chron.  vr.  ccx.  225  This  Robert  was  a  monke 
of  an  how&e  in  Normandy,  &  came  oner  by  the  sonde  of  the 
kynge. 

2.  A  person  or  body  of  persons  sent  on  an  errand ; 
an  embassy ;  an  envoy,  messenger. 

1038  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  (1846)  IV.  57  pa  com  cristes 
cyrce  sand  to  bam  biscop.  a  nzz  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.) 
an.  1095,  Eac  on  bis  ylcan  jeare  to^eanes  Faslron  com  bars 
Papan  sande  hidcr  to  lande  baet  wa;s  Waltear  bisceop.  1154 
Ibid.  an.  1135,  Here  sandes  fcorden  betwyx  heom.  c  1205 
LAV.  3125  He  sende  hiis  sande  into  bisse  lande  to  Leir  ban 
kinge.  a  1225  After.  R,  190  Euerich  worlich  wo  is  Godes 
sonde.  Hete  monnes  messager  me  schal  heiliche  under- 
uongen.  a.  1300  Cursor  $1.  14*58  Pe  sandes  soght  ouer  all 
lude,  Faand  bai  him  noght  in  pat  centre.  (1440  York 
Nyst.  xliv.  29  But  firste  he  saide  he  schulde  doune  sende 
His  sande.  1456  Sm  G.  HAYK  Law  Anns  (S.  T.  S.)  189 
The  saynde  of  God,  the  quhilk  was  to  be  send  frn,  the  fader 
of  hevyn,  war  cummyn.  c  1470  Gol.  fy  Gau>.  47  [Arthur  said :] 
'I  rede  we  send  furth  ane  saynd  to  yone  ciete '.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  xxi.  i.  840  Than  Syr  Mordred  sought  on 
queue  Gueneuer  by  leiters  £  sondes..for  to  haue  hir  to 
come  oute  of  the  toure  of  london. 

b.  A,  on  sand',  on  an  embassy  or  message. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  710  Bot  adam  son  was  sent  a  saand. 
c  1440  Ipomydon  2283  Syr  Camppanus  forthe  ys  gon  on 
sond,  To  the  kyng  of  Sesanay-lond. 

3.  A  serving  of  food  ;  a  course,  mess. 

a,  700  Kpinal  Gloss,  188  Comiiteatos,  couiatcatiis  sandje 
[rtSoo  Erfurt  Gloss,  sonda;].  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  233  And 
ber  hi  liadden  brad  and  win  and  vii.  sandon.  £1205  LAV. 
24601  p.is  beornbasundefrom  kuchene  to  ban  kinge.  c  1250 
Death  106  in  O.  E,  Misc.  174  Hwer  beoS  bine  dihsches  midd 
bine  swete  sonde.  c  1*50  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2795  Of  euerilc  sonde, 
of  euerilc  win,  most  and  best  he  gaf  beniamin.  13..  Sir 
7>V«ff  1927  And  of  eueriche  sonde,  pat  him  com  to  honde, 
A  dede  hire  ele  al  ber  ferst.  c  1440  Floriz  $  Bl.  1072  (Tren- 
tham  MS.)  pere  was  fest  swythe  breeme ;  I  can  not  telle 
al  be  sonde,  But  rycher  fest  was  neuer  in  londe. 

4.  Comb.,   sand-man,    messenger,    ambassador. 
(Cf.  SANDESMAN,  SENUMAN.) 

c  1205  LAV.  12747  And  heo  us  habbeo5  wor5  Isend  bi  vre 
sond-monnen. 

Sand  (saend),  sb.%  Forms:  i  sand,  sond,  3-5 
sond,  3-6  sonde,  4-7  sande,  (4  sonnd,  5  scand), 
3-  sand.  [Com.  Teut.  (but  not  recorded  in  Goth.) : 
OE.  sand,  synd  neut.  =OFris.  sond-t  OS.,  MLG. 
sand)  MDu.  sant,  sand-  (Du.  zand  neut.),  OHG. 
sant  (MHG.  sant,  sand-,  mod.G.  sandvnasc.t  dial. 
also  neut.),  ON.  sand-r  masc.  (Sw.,  Da.  sand}  :— 
OTeut,  *sando-t  prob. :— earlier  *satndo-t  *samado- 
(?  whence  OHG.  *sama?t  MHG.  sampf)  corresp.  to 
Gr.  a/ta^oy.] 

L  A  material  consisting  of  comminuted  fragments 
and  water-worn  particles  of  rocks  (mainly  silicious) 
finer  than  those  of  which  gravel  is  composed;  often 
spec,  as  the  material  of  a  beach,  desert,  or  the  bed 
of  a  river  or  sea. 

5825  [see  2j.  cioop.'ELFKic.fi'-tW.  ii.  12  pa  ofsloh  he  bone 
tgiptiscan  and  behidde  hyne  on  bam  sande.  c  1200  OKMIN 
14802,  &  Drihhtm  baer  toclaef  be  sa;..&  sett  itt  upp  onn 
e^berr  hallf  All  allse  twe^enn  waller,  &  t;t.-r  bitwenenn 
wass  be  sand  All  harrd  to  ganngenn  onne.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  12527  A  ncdder  slert  vie  of  be  sand,  And  btaiified 


I  Iain  in  be  hand,  c  1384  CFIAUCER  //.  Fame  i.  486  Al  the 
feld  nas  but  of  sond  As  smal  as  man  may  see  yet  lye 
i  In  the  desert  of  Libye.  1480  CAXTON  Citron.  Eng.  cci. 
I  182  A  drope  of  drye  blode  and  smale  sond  cleued  on  his 
:  bond.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  64  Rose  vp  and 
I  wente  forthe  and  fylled  a  greate  sacke  with  sande.  1591 
j  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  \\.  iv.  170  And  I  as  rich.  .As  twenty 
Seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearle.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat. 
j  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  207  That  finer  Matter,.. vulgarly 
;  called  Sand,  being  really  no  other  than  very  small  Pebles. 
,  1733  POPE  Ess.  Jlfan  in.  102  Who  taught  the  nations.. to 
1  . .  Build  on  the  wave  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  ?  1799  Mcd. 
'.  yrnl.  \.  254  Siliceous  sand,  flint,  clay  and  loam,  constitute 
1  the  principal  part  of  the  soil.  1820  SHELLEY  M'itckAtl.  iv, 
-  Ten  times  the  Mother  of  the  Months  had.  .bidden.. the 
j  billows  to  indent  The  sea-deserted  sand.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  305  A  shore  of  hard  white  sand  Met 
I  the  green  herbage.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  132  As  a  rule 
I  lx>th  the  gravel  and  the  sand  consist  chiefly  of  the  substance 
1  called  silica.  1897  GLADSTONE  Eastern  Crisis  i  Kvery  grain 
,  of  sand  is  a  part  of  the  sea-shore. 

t  b.  poet,  and  rhet.  used  for :  The  shore  (of  a 
j    sea) ;    also   '  land '  as  opposed   to  *  sea  *,  esp.  in 
(/y)  sea  and  sand.  Obs* 

c  1205  LAY.  123,  I  bere  Tyure  he  code  aloud  ber  \>a  sea 
wasced  bat  sond.  a.  1300  Cursor  Jlf.  10910  pat  all  wroght. . 
j  Sun  and  mone,  and  seand  sand.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNECAnw. 
ll'ace  (Rolls)  14476  So  longe  he  ferde  £  be  se  sailand,  £ 
kynges  slow  by  se  £  sand.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  341 
penr.e  he  [sc.  Jonah]  swepe  to  be  sonde  in  sluchched  clobes. 
ti  1400-50  Alexander  4299  And  we  sitt  all-way  so  sure  be 
hand  £  be  waitir,  bat  na  supowell  vndire  sonne  seke  we  vs 
neuire.  £1420  ?LYIJC.  Assembly  of  Cods  128  Er  they  myght 
be  ware  he  {sc.  Eolus]  drofe  hym  on  the  sande.  c  1460 
Toumeley  Alyst.  ix.  141  Mahowne  the  menske,  my  lord 
kyng,  And  save  by  see  and  sand.  Ibid.  xiv.  399  Borne  is 
newly,  in  this  land,  A  kyng  that  shall  weld  se  and  sand. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  580  He  tuke  the  se,. . 
In  Ingland  syne  atryuit  at  ane  sand,  With  all  his  power 
thair  pa.ssit  to  the  land. 

C.  \\ith  a  and//.  A  sand-bank,  shoal. 
1495  ActsCrL  Re>]ttc$ts(iy)2)  ii  De.  .spoliatione  dictae 
nauis. -exi^tentis  in  periculo  infra  le  Goodwine  sandes  in 
mari.  1546  J.  HEYWOOII  Prov.  (1867)  76  Uut  you  leaue  all 
anker  holde,  on  seas  or  lands.  And  so  set  vp  shop  vpon 
Goodwins  sands.  '555  LATIMEK  in  Sirype  Eccl,  Aleut. 
(1721)  II.  App.  99  They  that  have  buytded  upon  a  Sande 
wilbe  afiraied,  thoughe  they  se  but  a  Clowde  aryse.  1588 
N.  GORGES  in  Defeat  Sp.  Armada  (Navy  Rec.  Soc.)  I.  357 
On  the  3oth  of  July,  passing  through  the  sands,  we  were 
becalmed.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  iv.L  100  Williams, .  .What 
thinkes  he  of  our  estate  ?  A'l'tif.  Euen  as  men  wrack  t  vpon 
a  -Sand,  that  looke  to  be  washt  off  the  next  Tyde.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilerimatt  (1614)  504  A  ship  (called  Saint  Peter) 
fell  vpon  sands. .and  split.  tnBWlDDELL  I'oy.  up  Thames 
42  On  a  sudden  our  Ship  struck  on  a  Sand.  1815  Chron.  in 
Ann.  Reg.  95  She  stiuck  on  a  sand  about  thiee  or  four 
miles  from  Yarmouth.  1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr,  181  The 
position  of  the  principal  sands  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames. 

d.  A  sandy  soil.     Chiefly//. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdetfs  Brit.  (1637)  547  The  West  part 
is  taken  up  with  the  Forrest  of  Shirewood..This  part  be- 
cause it  is  sandy,  the  Inhabitants  teanne  The  Sand,  the 
other,  .the  Clay.  1675  EVELYN  Terra.  (1676)  19  As  of  Sands, 
so  are  there  as  different  sorts  of  Clays.  1794  A.  YOUNG 
Agric.  Suffolk  22  On  bad  sands  trefoile  and  lay  grass  are 
chosen.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr,  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  241 
Sands. — Some  of  the  best  description  of  these  soils  nearly 
approach  to  hazel  moulds.  Ibid,t  Light  Sands. 

e.  A  grain  of  sand.     (See  also  2  a  and  5.) 

1596  Edu1.  ///,  iv.  iv.  42-3  As  many  sands  as  these  my 
hands  can  hold  Are  but  my  handful  of  so  many  sands. 
1611  SHAKS.  Cyntb.  v.  v.  120  One  Sand  another  Not  more 
lesembles  that  sweet  Rosie  Lad  [etc.],  1675  EVELYN  Terra 
(1676)  34.  Clay  consisted  of  most  exceeding  smooth  and 
round  Sands  of  several  opacous  colours, 

f.  Ceot.  and  Mining.    A  stratum  of  sand  or  soft 
sandstone.     Oil  sand  \  see  OIL  s6.1  6  e. 

1851  GRTENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Net-thumb,  fy  Durh, 
s.v.,  *  The  sand  '  is  a  stratum  of  soft  sandstone,  frequently 
met  with  in  sinking  through  the  lower  new  red  sandstone. 
1894  Geol.  Mag.  Oct.  464  Fawn-coloured  Sands  and  Marls. 

g.  Golf.  Sand-holes   or   bunkers  on   a   course. 
To  he  in  sand,  to  be  *  bunkered '. 

1842  G.  F.  CARNEGIE  in  Col/tana  Misc.  (1887)  82  'Give 
me  the  iron  I '  either  party  cries,  As  in  the  quarry,  track,  or 
sand  he  lies.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  466/1  balls  in  Sand- 
When  a  ball  lies  in  a  sand  bunker  [etc.J. 

2.  In  various  metaphorical  and  similative  uses. 
a.  with  reference  to  the  innumerability  of  the 
grains  composing  sand. 

(-825  I'esp.  Psalter  Ixxvii.  27,  £  rinde  ofer  hie  swe  swe 
dust  flsesc  £  swe  swe  sond  sa:s  Sa  flejendan  £efi3rede. 
a  1300  Cursor  Jlf.  2571  J>e  barns  bat  o  be  sal  bred  Natnar 
sal  bou  bam  cun  rede,  pan  sterns  on  light  and  sand  in  see. 
1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iii.  33  A  heart  As  full  of  sor- 
rowes,  as  the  Sea  of  sands.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  003 
They.  .Swarm  populous,  unnumber  d  as  the  Sands  Of  Barca 
or  Gyrene's  torrid  soil.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  xi. 
xxiii,  Great  People  !  as  the  sands  shall  thou  become. 

b.  with  reference  to  its  instability  as  a  founda- 
tion or  a  constructive  material.  Rope  of  sand  \ 
see  ROPE  sb. 

C975  Rushw.  Gosfl.  Matt.  vii.  26  Jjelic..were.  .se  3e  getim- 
berde  bus  his  on  sonde.  154**$  BRIXKLOW  Lament. 
(1874)  91  It  is  a  token  that  your  foundacion  was  buylded 
vpon  the  sande.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  in.  ii.  84  Cowards, 
whose  hearts  are  all  as  false  As  stayers  of  sand.  1790 
I!URKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  427  They  cannot  bear  to  hear  the 
sands  of  his  Mississippi  compared  with  the  rock  of  the 
church.  1817  SHELLEV  To  Ld.  Chancellor  xi,  Their  error 
— That  sand  on  which  thy  crumbling  power  is  built.  1835 
LYITON  Rienzi  ix.  ii,  Schemes  of  band. 

C,  In  phrases  implying  the  exercise  or  employ- 
ment of  fruitless  labour.  To  plough  f/ie  sands : 
see  PLOUGH  v.  lob. 


1576  FLEMING  PanofiL  Epist.  194,  1  am  in  beliefe  (I  may 
peiaduenture  sowe  iny  seede  in  the  sande)  that  you  will  doe 
nothing  vnto  me.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddoris  Anno.  Osor. 
218  b,  Surely  I  shall  seeme  to  measure  the  sandes,  when  I 
enter  uppon  the  gulfe  of  thys  Romish  lerarchy.  1842 
TKNNYSON  Audley  Court  49,  I  might  as  well  have  traced 
it  in  the  sands. 

3.  //.  Tracts  of  sand  :  a.  along  a  shore,  estuary, 
etc.  or  composing  the  bed  of  a  river  or  sea. 

1450  W,  LOMNER  in  Paston  Lett.  (1897)  I.  125  [He]  leyde 
his  body  on  the  sonds  of  Dover,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^ 
Hen.  F///,  94  b,  The  Cardinall  received  hym  on  the  Sandes. 
1610  SHAKS.  Tempt  i.  ii.  376  Come  vnto  these  yellow  sands. 
1704  PorE  Spring  6\  O'er  golden  sands  let  rich  Pactolus 
flow.  1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  224  The  great 
Rhine . .  a  part  of  which  is  no  doubt  lost  in  the  sands,  a  little 
above  Leyden.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  xii.  xvii,  A  me- 
lody, like  waves  on  wrinkled  sands  that  leap,  a  1858  KINGS- 
LEY  Poems  (title)  The  Sands  of  Dee.  1859  TENNYSON  Guine- 
vere 291  They  found  a  naked  child  upon  the  sands  OI 
dark  Tintagil  by  the  Cornish  sea. 
b.  Sandy  or  desert  wastes. 

a  1547  SuKREY^w^/rfiv.  832  May  he.. fall  before  his  time 
vngraued  amid  the  sandes.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Ni- 
cholay*s  Voy.  in.  xxi.  no  The  long  desarts  and  sandes, 
whereby  they  must  passe.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D^Acosta^s 
Hist.  Indies  n.  xiii.  112  Why  is  all  the  coast  of  Peru,  being 
ful  of  sands,  very  temperate?  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  355 
Her  barbarous  Sons. spread  Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the 
Lybian  sands.  1738  GRAY  Tasso  32  Oceans  unknown,  in- 
hospitable sands!  1781  COWPER  Friendship  184  So  barren 
sands  imbibe  the  showV,  But  render  neither  fruit  nor  flow'r. 
1822  SHELLEY  Calderon  n.  143  A  pirate  ambushed  in  its 
pathless  sands.  1843  BORROW  Bible  in  fyairt  vii,  We  were 
in  the  midst  of  sands,  brushwood,  and  huge  pieces  of  rock. 

Jig.  1816  BYRON  Ch.Har.  in.  iii,  A  sterile  tiack..O'er 
which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years  Plod  the  last  sands 
of  life,  where  not  a  flower  appears, 

fc.  Phrase.  (Sc.)  71?  leave  or  put  (a  person)  to 
the  long  sands :  app.,  to  leave  in  the  lurch,  to  place 
in  a  difficulty.  Ol>$. 

1671  FouNTAtNHALL  in  M.  P.  Brown  Snppl.  Dccis.  (1826) 
II.  539  It  would  appear  Udney  transacts  for  the  haill  [sc. 
bond  for  the  payment  of  himself  and  PitreichyJ,  pays  him- 
self, and  leaves  Pitreichy  to  the  lang  sands.  1678  J.  UROWN 
Life  l-'aith  \.  ii.  (1824)  33  How  quickly  were  they  put  again 
to  the  long  sands  (as  we  say). 

4.  As  used  for  various  economic  purposes  ;  also, 
as  an  adulterant.   I'ire  of  sand  =•  sand  fire  :  see  10. 

1511-1*  Act  3  Hen.  F///,  c.  6  §  i  Without  eny  more  oyle 
brene  moistur  dust  sonde  or  other  ihyng  deceyvably  put- 
tyng  to.. the  same  Webbe.  1530  PALSGR.  265/1  Sande  to 
skoure  vessell  with,  sal'ion.  1666  UOYLE  Orig.  formes  n. 
vi.  345  The  saline  Corpuscles  are  distill'd  over  in  a  moderate 
Fire  of  Sand.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xxiii,  The  walls  had 
been  cleaned.. and  everything,  .was.. shining  wilh  soft  soap 
and  sand.  1850  HOLTXAPKFEL  Tnrningte\.c.  III.  1090  Sand, 
which  is  nearly  pure  silex.ts  used  in  sawing  and  smoothing 
building  stones  and  marbles.  1857  HASSALL  Adulterations 
Detected  188  There  is.  .but  little  foundation  for  the  tales  we 
hear  about  the  presence  of  sand  in  sugar. 

b.  as  an  ingredient  of  mortar. 

1427-8  Rec,  St.  Mary  at  Hill  69  Also  payd  for  a  lode 
sonde.  .\d.  1455-6  Col.  Ane.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  1. 290  The 
sayd  Jhon  shall  repeyre  sayd  towyr  and  slype.. with  lym 
and  scand.  1703  1'.  S.  ArCs  Improv.  6  This  Mortar  is 
made  of  Lhne.. and  Brook-Sand.  1862  MKRIVALK  Rom. 
Einp.  liv.  (1865)  VI.  459  His  system,  as  Caius  said  of  his 
style,  was  sand  without  lime. 

c.  as  used  to  dry  wet  ink-marks. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cyci.  Snpp.^  White  Sands. ..i.  A  fine 
shining  kind,  commonly  used  for  strewing  over  writing. 
1806  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hunt.  LiJ'e  (ed.  3}  175  In  writ- 
ing:— neither  sand,  blotting  paper,  nor  a  fire,  to  dry  your 
paper.  1860  All  \ 'ear  Round  No.  52.  33  He  was  continually 
shaking  sand  from  a  pepper-box  over  scrawling  entries  in 
marble-covered  copy-books. 

d.  as  used  in  making  founders1  moulds ;  spec,  a 
mixture  of  common  sand  with  a  binding  material. 

Dry,  green,  sand*,  see  GREEN  a.  9  d.  facing^  Parting 
sand;  see  FACING,  PARTING  vbl.  sds. 

1839  UwDict.  Arts  518  The  experienced  moulder  knows 
how  to  mix  the  different  sands  placed  at  his  disposal. 

5.  The  sand  of  a  sand-glass  or  hour-glass;  also, 
with  a  and//.,  a  grain  of  this.     Chieflyy?^. 

1557  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.)  138,  I  saw,  my  tyme  how  it  did 
runne,  as  sand  out  of  the  glasse.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI, 
I.  iv.  25  The  Sands  are  numbred,  that  makes  vp  my  Life. 
1608  —  Per.  v.  ii.  i  Now  our  sands  are  almost  run.  a  1644 
QUARLES  Sol.  Recant.  Solil.  ix.  14  Deaths  impartial!  hand 
Wounds  all  alike,  and  death  will  give  no  sand.  1732  POPE 
Kp.  Cobhani  225  Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient 
hand,  Yet  tames  not  this;  it  sticks  to  our  last  sand.  1837 
DISRAELI  Venelia  v.  x,  The  remaining  sands  of  my  life  are 
few.  1899  I.  CHAMBERLAIN  Sp.  in  Times  28  Aug.  6/4  Will  he 
[sc.  President  KrugerJ  speak  the  necessary  words.  The 
sands  are  running  down  in  the  glass, 

t6.   =  ARENA.  ///.  andyf^.  Ol>s. 

1587  THYNNE  Contin.  Ann.  Scot.  Pref.,  in  Hotinshcd,  Thus 
hauing  laid  before  thee,  that  he  writeth  best  that  trulie 
writeth  publike  affaires,  that  I  was  commanded  by  my  deere 
freends  to  enter  into  this  sand  [etc.].  1615  CROOKE  Body 
of  Man  25  Andreas  Laurentius  hath  taken  worthy  paines, 
and  sweate  much  in  this  sande.  1618  BOLTON  Plants  in. 
xxi.  (1636)  241  That  citizens  should  encounter  citizens,  as 
if  they  were  fencers . .  in  the  heart  and  forum  of  the  city,  as 
in  a  fighting  ground  or  theatral  sand. 

7.  slang,  t  a.  (See  quot.)  Obst 

iSis  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Ditt*t  Sandt  moist  sugar.  1823 
P.  EGAN  Grose's  Diet.  Vnlg.  Tongue, 

b.  Chiefly  U.  S.  slang.  Firmness  of  purpose  ; 
pluck,  stamina.  Cf.  GKIT  sd.1  5. 

1883  E.  INGERSOLL  in  /farmer's  Mag.  Jan.  202  Good,  solid 
man  he  was,  too,  with  heaps  of  sand  in  him.  [1884 'MARK 
TWAIN'  HucJc.  J-'inn  viii.  62  When  I  got  to  camp  I  warn't 
feeling  very  brash,  there  warn'i  much  sand  in  my  cruw.J 


SAND. 

8.  Anat.  ami  7V//.  Applied  to  various  substances 
resembling  sand,  present  cither  normally  or  as  mor- 
bid products  in  certain  animal  organs  or  secretions. 
If  rain  sand:    see  qnot.  1856;   also  called  pineal 
sand  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).    Urinary  sand:  a  substance 
of  finer  particles  than  those  of  gravel ;  GHAVKL  sb.  4). 

1577  FRAMPTON  Joyf.  News  i. 19  The  chief  yertue  that  it 
hath,  is  in  the  paineof  the  stone  in  the  Kid  nets  and  Raines, 
and  in  expellyng  of  Sande  and  stone.  1707  SI.OANK  Ja- 
maica I.  60  A  Seaman  much  troubled  with  Sand  and  gross 
Humors,  eating  of  it.  .found  so  much  benefit  [etc.].  1822-9 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  V.  522  Urinary  sand,  .is  of  two 
kinds,  white  and  red.  1856  GRIFFITH  &  HKNFREY  Micro^r. 
Diet.  559/2  Rrain-sand,  or  the  acervulus  cerebri,  is  found  in 
the  pineal  gland  and  the  choroid  plexus,  sometimes  also  in 
the  pia  mater  fete.].  1899  CAGNEY  tr.  Jakscits  din,  Diayn. 
vii.  (ed.  4  (290  Concretions  of  considerable  size  are  occasionally 
10  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  urine  (urinary  sand). 

9.  General  Combinations,     a.  simple  attrib.,  as 
sand-bay,  -beach,  down,  -dune,  -flat,  -grain,  heap^ 
-'and,    -rip    (Rip    sb$],    -shore,    -waste,    -wave ; 
'made  of  sand*,  as  sand  core,  walk;  employed  in 
the  storing,  carrying,  working,  etc.  of  sand,  as  sand 
bin,  fr<// (CREEL  s/>.  i),  -scoop,  -wheel. 

1645-52  lioATE  Irel.  Nat.  Jfist.  (1860)  22  A  *sand-bay 
where  it  is  good  anchoring.  1878  LANIFR  Poems,  Marshes 
of  Cly nn  54  Softly  the  * sand-beach  wavers  away.  1888 
Lockivood*s  Diet.  Meek.  Engin.,  "Sand  /?/«,  a  trough. .in 
..foundries,  used  as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  sand,  .for 
..the  moulder.  1875  Ure"s  Diet,  Arts  II.  474  The  *sand 
cores  for  filling  up  that  part  of  the  shell  which  is  to  be 
hollow.  1402-3 Durham  A((.  AW/r(Surtees)2i7,2panyhers, 
et  i  par  de  *sande  crelys.  1604  E.  GRIMSTONE  Hist.  Siege 
Ostend  14  The  Souldiers  were  forced  to  recouer  the . .  *sande 
dowries.  1856  C.  J.  ANDERSON  Lake  Xgami  157  Soil  as 
yielding  as  that  of  an  English  land-down.  1830-3  'Sand- 
dune  [see  DUNE],  1899  C.  KEID  Orig.  Brit.  Flora  13  Many 
of  the  sand-dune,  .species  are  more  properly  desert  plants. 
1839  Penny  Cyd,  XV.  516/2  Locality..  .The  "sand-flats  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1858  FHOUDE  Hist.  Eng.  111.349 
Two  thousand  men  were  in  arms  upon  the  sandflais  towards 
Deal.  1895  Outing  (U.S.)  XXVI.  27/1  Dusty  with  little 
"sand-grains.  i6oa  CAREW  Cornwall  19  b,  A  little  before 
plowing  time,  they  scatter  abroad  tho^e  ..small  *Sand 
heapes  vpon  the  ground.  1766  Cowpl.  Farmer  s.v..  The 
grey,  black,  and  ash-coloured  *sand-land  are  the  worst  of 
all.  1884  GOODK,  etc.  Nal.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  195  They 
lie  in  wait  for  them  on  the  "sand-rips  and  catch  them  as 
they  swim  over.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Sand- scoop  t 
a  shovel  for  obtaining  sand  from  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  301  The  waste  *sand-shores  1766 
Compl.  Farmer  s.v.  IValk,  *Sand  walks  ate  also  frequently 
made  in  gardens.  1817  COLKRIDGE  Lay  Serw.  26  The  un- 
profitable "sand-waste.  1819  KEATS  Ode  Melancholy,  Then 
glut  thy  sorrow  on. .the  rainbow  of  the  salt  *sand-wave. 
1883  Min.  Proc.  hist.  Civ.  En  fin.  LXXIV.  338  *Sand-  wheel 
Motor... A  large  overshot  wheel  operated  by  sand  instead 
of  water.  1899  P.  BENJAMIN  Ifta,  Mechanism  589  Sand 
Wheels  [in  ore-dressing  machinery]  are  ..  elevators  ..  for 
raising  the.. tailings. 

b.  objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  sand  crusher, 
-elevator,  mixer,  -rammer,  sifter. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  MecH,,  *Sand  Crusher  and  Washer. 
1875  lire's  Diet.  Arts  III.  750  The  sand. .is  again  lifted  by 
the  *  sand-elevator.  1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Meek.  Engin., 
*  Sand  Mixer,  a  machine  used  in  mixing  sand  for  foundry 
use.  1902  Entycl,  Brit.  XXXI.  802/2  The  'sand-rammers 
employed  in  making  foundry  moulds.  1888  LocktL-ood*  s 
Diet.  Aleck.  Engin.,  *Sand  Si/ter,  a  machine  made  for 
sifting  foundry  sand. 

c.  instrumental,  as  sand-blown,  -built,  -buried^ 
-hemmed,  -invested,  -strewn  adjs. 

1907  C.  C.  BROWN  China  139  Low  dunes  and  "sand-blown 
farmsteads.  1830  TENNYSON  Ode  Mem.  97  A  ^sand-built 
ridge.  1888  Daily  News  3  July  6/1  The  'sand-buried  cities 
of  Western  Mongolia.  185*  M.  ARNOLD  Consolation  27  In 
a  lone,  *sand-hemm'd  City  of  Africa.  1870  LONG  p.  Div. 
TV/if,  ist  Pass.  n.  lit,  The  vast  desert,  silent,  "sand-invested. 
1849  M.  ARNOLD /^«a**«yi/*r«;<j#35*Sand-strewncaverns, 
cool  and  dtep, 

d.  parasynthetic.  as  sand -beached,  -bottomtda.d.}$. 
1894  H.  NISBET  Bush  GirPsRont.  12  Sand-bottomed,  clear 

but  not  shallow  streams.   1895  KIPLING  -2nd  Jungle  Bk.  166 
Some  granite-tipped,  sand-beached  islet. 

e.  adverbial,  chiefly  similative,  as  sand-foloured^ 
-Uke  adjs. ;  locative,  as  sand-wading. 

1627  MAY  Lucan  ix.  822  *Sand-colour'd  Ammodytes.  1897 
Daily  Neivs  9  Sept.  6/5  Sand-coloured  cloth.  1630  J.  TAVLOK 
(Water  P.)  Sieges  ferns.  Wks.  I.  10/1  [Adam]  from^whose 
Star-like,  *Sand-like  Generation.  Sprung  euery  Kindred, 
Kingdome,  Tribe,  and  Nation.  1884  Cornh.Mag.  May  459 
We  had  an  hour's  *sand-wading  after  leaving  O-Bak. 

10.  Special  combinations  :  sand-ball,  a  kind  of 
toilet  soap  (see  quot.  1884);  sand-bar,  a  bank  of 
sand  formed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  harbour  by 
the  action  of  the  water;  sand-bat,  -battery  (see 
quots.) ;    f  sand-bearded   a,t    having    a    sandy- 
coloured  beard ;  sand  belt,  an  arid  ridge  of  sand 
frequently    extending    many     miles;     sand-belt 
machine,  a  variety    of  sand-papering  machine; 
sand-binder,  a  plant  which  tends  to  hold  loose 
or  shifting  sand ;  sand-blight  =  sandy-blight  (see 
SANDY  a.  5  b) ;  sand-blower  (see  quot.) ;    sand 
board,  (a)  a  board  or  tray  sprinkled  with  sand 
in  which  letters  may  be  traced  and  obliterated  in 
teaching  the  alphabet;   (£)  see  quots.  1875-95; 
sand    bowls,    bowls    for    playing    upon    sand ; 
sand  brake,  an   appliance  for  stopping   a  train 
by    the    automatic    packing    of   the    axles   with 
sand  ;    sandbreak,  a  patch  of  sanely  ground  in  a 
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landscape;  sand-brush,  the  brush  or  underwood 
of  a  sandy  district;  sand-bunker,  a  small  well- 
fenced  sand-pit  (Jam.);  sand-burned,  burnt  adjs., 
of  a  casting,  injured  by  the  partial  fusion  of  the 
sand  in  the  mould  ;  sand-burr  =  sand- bat  (see  also 
10  c)  ;  sand  cake  [tr.  G.  sandkmhen,  sandlortc], 
a  kind  of  cake  which  crumbles  in  the  mouth; 
sand-canal  Zool.  (see  quot.);  sand-cloud,  a 
cloud-like  mass  of  sand  accompanying  a  simoom  ; 
sand-club  =  SAND-BAG  sb.3c(Cent.Dict.');  sand- 
coal,  cone  (see  cjuots.)  ;  sand-crack,  («)  a  disease 
incident  to  the  hoofs  of  a  horse  ;  (/>)  a  crack  in  the 
human  foot  caused  by  walking  on  hot  sandy  soil ; 
(c)  a  crack  in  a  moulded  brick,  prior  to  burning, 
due  to  imperfect  mixing  (Cent.  Diet.}  ;  sand- 
crater  (see  quot.) ;  sand-dance,  a  step-dance  per- 
formed on  a  sanded  surface ;  hence  sand-dancing, 
sand-dance  i'/'. ;  sand-dashing  (see  quot.);  sand- 
drift,  drifting  sand  or  an  accumulation  of  this;  I 
•)•  sand  dust  noncc-ivd.  =  DUST  sb.1  3  b  ;  f  sand- 
fire  =  SAND-BATH  I ;  sand-flag,  ?  =  flag-sandstone 
(FLAG  si.-  5) ;  sand-flask,  a  frame  for  a  sand- 
mould  ;  sand-flaw,  a  flaw  in  the  surface  of  a  brick 
due  to  the  uneven  coating  of  sand  given  to  the 
clay  in  moulding;  sand  flood,  an  inundation  of 
moving  or  drifting  sand;  sand-furnace  =  SAND- 
BATH  i ;  sand-gall,  t -gavel  (seequots.)  ;  f  sand- 
gelt,  in  Flanders,  ?  an  impost  levied  on  shipping 
to  pay  the  cost  of  clearing  the  harbour  from  sand  ; 
sand  gold,  gold  dust;  sand  groper  Austral.,  a 
jocular  appellation  for  a  native  AVcst  Australian  ;  ; 
sand-hole,  (a)  a  small  hole  or  flaw  in  a  casting, 
also  in  glass  or  stone  ;  (/')  a  water-hole  in  sand  ;  . 
sand-iron,  (a)  see  quot.  1789;  (I/)  Goff,a.n  'iron' 
adapted  for  lifting  the  ball  out  of  sand  ;  sand-jet, 
(a)  =  SAND-BLAST  i  ;  (6)  a  jet  of  sand  from  the 
sand-box  of  a  locomotive  ;  sand-joint,  -letter  (sue 
quots.);  sand-lug  U. S.,  a  low  grade  of  tobacco, 
manufactured  from  leaves  that  grownear  the  ground 
{Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895) ;  fsand-mail,  ?  =  sand- 
gavel;  sand-man,  one  who  digs  sand;  also,  in  nur- 
sery language,  a  personification  of  sleep  or  sleepi- 
ness (cf.  G.  sandniann,  -mannchen,  and  DUSTMAN 
2";  sand  mortar  (see  quot.);  sand-mould,  a 
mould  for  a  casting,  composed  of  sand;  hence 
sand-moulder ;  sand-moulding,  a  process  of 
moulding  bricks  in  which  the  moulds  are  sprinkled 
with  sand  ;  sand-picture,  a  picture  formed  by 
laying  coloured  sands  on  an  adhesive  ground 
(Ogilvie  1882);  sand-pillar  =  saitd-sfottt;  sand-  j 
pipe,  (a)  Geol.  (see  quot.  1839)  ;  (i)  a  pipe  con- 
ducting sand  to  the  rails  from  the  sand-box  of  a  | 
locomotive  ;  sand  plain,  a  sandy  plain ;  spec,  in 
Geol.,  a  flat-topped  hill  of  peculiar  structure  formed 
as  a  delta  at  the  margin  of  a  Pleistocene  ice  sheet; 
sand  plant  =  sand-binder;  sand-plate,  (a)  = 
sanding-ffate  (¥mi\Cs  Stand.  Diet.);  (A)  a  contri- 
vance for  facilitating  the  transporting  of  a  life- 
boat over  sand;  f  sand-plot,  (a)  — ARENA;  (b)  a 
patch  of  sand;  sandplug(seequot.);  fsand-poke, 
a  sand-bag;  sand-pot, f(a)  an  iron  potusedwiththe 
sand-furnace;  (b~)  dial,  a  quicksand ;  sand-pump,  a 
pump  for  raising  wet  sand,  detritus,  etc.,  from  a 
drill-hole, oil-well, caisson, etc. ;  a.\soattrii.;  sand- 
red  a.,  of  a  sandy  red  colour;  sand-reel  (see 
quot.);  sand-rock,asandstonerock;  sand-scratch 
(see  quot.) ;  sand-shoes,  shoes  adapted  for  wear- 
ing on  the  sands  or  at  the  sea-side,  spec,  canvas 
shoes  with  gutta-percha  or  hemp  soles ;  sand-  j 
shot  (see  quot.) ;  sand-soap  =  sand-ball;  sand-  j 
spout,  a  pillar  of  sand  raised  by  a  whirlwind  in  i 
a  desert;  sand-stock  (brick),  see  qnot.;  sand-  j 
storm,  a  desert  storm  of  wind  accompanied  with 
clouds  of  sand ;  sand-strake  =  GAKBOARU  (see  i 
quot.) ;  sand-tube,  (a)  Geol.  (see  quot.  1841) ;  (i) 
Zool.  =  sand-canal ;  also,  a  protective  tube  of  agglu- 
tinated sand  formed  by  some  annelids  ;  (f)  fllec/i.,  a 
conductor  for  sand;  sand  valve,  vent  (seequots.) ; 
t  sand-walker  dial.,  ?one  employed  in  shrimping 
or  other  similar  work  on  the  sands ;  sand  warped, 
swept  by  the  tide  on  to  a  sand-bank  ;  also,  '  silted 
up,  or  choked  with  sand'  (H'hitby  Gloss.,  1876); 
sandweldz'.  Iran s.,  to  weld  (iron)  with  sand,  which 
forms  a  fluid  slag  on  the  welding-surfoce  (Cent, 
jyift.) ;  sand-whirl,  a  whirlwind  whose  vortex  is 
filled  with  dust  and  sand  (ibid.). 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Tiade,  *  Sand-balls.  1884  A.  WATT 
Seafl-rita&ingxix.  164  Sand-Balls  are  made  by  incorporating 
with  melted  and  perfumed  soap  certain  proportions  of  fine 
river  sand.  1807  P.  GASS  Jr/it.  77  A  great  many  'sand-bars 
[in  the  Missouri  River).  1876  H.  B.  WOODWARD  Geol.  Eng.  f, 
[fate's  vii.  169  Beds  of  concretionary  sandstone  or  sandy 
limestone  called  '  "sand  bats 'or  'sand  burrs'.  1873  F.  JEN  KIN 
Elfitr.  $  Magn.xv.  §  i  This  [galvanic)  battery  is  made  more 
portable  by  filling  the  cells  with  sand...  In  this  form  it  is 
called  the  common  "sand  battery.  1614  HEYWOOD  Captites 
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i.  iii.  in  Eullen  O.  PI.  IV,  A  short  fellowe.  .^sand-bearded 
and  squint  eyde.  1861  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Man  H.  (1865)  19 
Superior  Bay  and  its  tributary  rivers  with  their  spits  and 
*sand-belts.  1881  F.  GATES  Matabele-Land  (1889)  238,  I 
went  on  with  the  waggons..,  finally  stopping  on  a  sandbelt 
near  a  pan  of  water.  1892  F.  UKNJAMIN  Mod.  Mechanism 
763  The  *sand-belt  machine.  1887  MOLONKY  Forestry  \V, 
Afr.  300  Creeping  and  twining  plant,  found  on  the  sea- 
shore; it  is  a  good  *sand-binder.  1852  MUNDY  Our  Anti- 
podes (1857)  16  In  New  South  Wales  these  storms  sometimes 
cause  the  eye-blight,  or  "sand-blight,  as  the  malady  is  in- 
differently called.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech,t  *Sand-^^fer, 
a  device  for  powdering  with  sand  a  freshly  painted  surface, 
in  order  to  make  it  resemble  stone.  1817  A.  BKLL  Instr. 
Conduct.  Schools(t&.  6)  8  The  scholars  copy..  the  capital 
piinted  letters  on  sand  at  the  "sand  board.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mcch.i  Sand-board,  a  bar  over  the  hind  axle  [of  a 
vehicle]  and  parallel  therewith.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Did., 
Sand-board,  in  car-building,  a  spriny-plank.  ai683SHAFTi:sn. 
in  Genii.  Mag.  (1754)  XXIV.  160/1  A  bowling  green.  .  lon^ 
but  narrow,  full  of  high  ridges..;  they  used  round  *sand 
bowls.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Afcch.  Suppl.,  *Sand  Brake. 
1883  STFAKNSON  Tteas.  /si.  xiii,  This  even  tint  was  indeed 
broken  up  by  streaks  of  yellow  *sandbreak  in  the  lower  lands, 
1871  KINGSLKY  At  Last  \,  A  little  swamp  of  foul  brown 
water,  backed  up  by  the  *sand-brush.  1824  SCOTT  Red- 
gaunttet  Let.  M,  A*  the  gangrel  bodies  that  ye.  .find  cower- 
ing in  a  'sand-bunker  upon  the  link*;.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Aleck.,  *&and-bnrned.  1876  *Sand  burr  [see  sand-bat}. 
1892  Kncycl.  Cookery  (ed.  Garrett)  I.  253  "Sand  Cakes. 
Sand  Cake  with  Marmalade  (German*.  1870  H.  A.  NICHOL- 
SON Man,  Zool.  I.  Gloss.,  *Sand-canal,  the  tube  by  which 
water  is  conveyed  from  the  exterior  to  the  ambulacra!  system 
of  the  Eckinodfrntatet,  1839  BAILEY  fa'stus  xxxi.  (1854)  517 
The  desert  *sand-cloud  or  simoom.  1848  RON  AI.DS&  RICHAKU- 
SON  Chew.  Tcchnol.  I.  33  Other  kinds  of  coal,  .leave  a  coke 
of  the  same  form  without  caking.  When  pulverized,  they 
leave  a  powdery  coke.  This  variety  is  called  "sand-coal. 
1902  WEBSTER  Suppl.,  *Sand  cone,  a  low  pinnacle  of  ice  on 
a  glacier,  piotected  from  melting  by  a  layer  of  sand.  1754 
J.  UARTLET  Gentleman's  Farriery  (ed.  2)  312  What  is  called 
a  "sand-crack  is  a  little  cleft  on  the  outside  of  the  hoof. 
1895  J.  G.  MiLLAis£r*iM  fr.  Veldt  (iSgq]  102  His  feet  were 
so  sore  with  sand-cracks  he  could  not  walk.  1883  Science 
1.  67/2  *  "Sand-craters',  .are  shown  to  result  from  the  wet 
(  I  nick  sand  being  forced  up  through  a  vent  .  .in  the  overlying 
clays.  1879  SIEVF.NSON  Ess.  Ttai>.t  Amateur  Emigrants 
(1905)  23  That's  a  bonny  hornpipe  now,  ..they  dance  the 
'sand  dance  to  it.  1905  Daily  Chton.  24  Feb.  6/1  Only  an 
expert  in  *  sand  -dancing  could  have  found  a  haii-VbieruUh 
of  difference  in  their  ability  to  sand-dance.  1833  LOI'DOS 
Kncycl.  AtcJiit.  §  1435.  683  The  external  walls  to  be  of 
stone.  .,  walled  rough  (or  stucco  or  *  sand  -dashing  (rough- 
casting). 1839  DE  LA  HECHE  Rep.  Geol.  Cornivall^  etc. 
xiv,  445  Running  streams  of  water  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  "sand-drift.  1604  MIOOLETON  &  DEKKEK  Honest  Wh. 
\.  i,  What  but  faire  sand-dust  are  earths  purest  formes. 
1677  W.  HARRIS  tr.  Lemery's  Course  Chem.  57  Place  the 
Matrass  in  a  small  *  Sand  fire  digesting  for  a  day.  1747 
tr.  A  st  rue's  Fei-ers  150  [The  water]  must  be  renewed 
as  often  as  it  is  evaporated  by  the  sand-fire.  1814  SCOTT 
Diary  9  Aug.  in  Lockhart  /.//<?,  These  lofty  cliffs  are  all 
of  ^Sand-flag,  a  very  loose  and  perishable  kind  of  rock. 
18*2  —  Pirate  vii.  1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts 
Ser.  in.  10/2  A  *sand-flahk  is  then  placed  upon  the  board 
over  the  model.  1884  C.  T.  DAVIS  Bricks  <y  Tiles  124  (Cent.) 
The  brick  shall  contain  no  cracks  or  *sand-flaws.  i668/V;/7. 
Trans.  II.  722  A  *Sand-floud,  which  hath  lately  over- 
whelmed a  great  tiact  of  Land  in..  Suffolk.  1830  LVEI.I, 
Princ.  Gfol.  I.  301  The  commencement  of  the  sand-flood 
might  have  been  long  posterior  to  the  formation  of  the 
gteater  portion  of  that  continent.  1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes 
i|r  Qual.  ii.  vii.  370  We  very  gently  in  a  *Sand-Furnace 
distill  off  the  Menstruum.  1787  GROSE  Provmc.  Gloss., 
Galls,  "sand-galls,  spots  of  sand  through  which  the  water 
oozes.  Norf.  and  Suf.  ?i8n  Agric.  Sttrv.  Dnmbatt.  330 
(Jam.  s.v.  Gaiv)  A  few  narrow  sand  gaws.  1876  H.  li.  WOOD- 
WARD Geol,  Eng.  ff  Wales  x'ni.  409  The  Chalk  is  worn  away 
into  pipes  and  hollows.  Note.  Called  *  Earth  pots  '  in  Nor- 
folk, and  sometimes  'Sand-gal  Is'.  1663  S.  'Y\\LO9.Gnvelkind 
ix.  113  In  the  same  Lordship  [of  Rodely,  Glos.]  is  also 
another  called  "*Sand-gavel,  which  is..  a  Payment  due  to 
the  Lord,  for  the  liberty  granted  to  the  Tenents  to  Digg 
up  Sand.  1527  CV/row.  Oi/rt/'j  (Camden)  103  Without  paying 
.  .'sandgejt,  wharfgelt  [etc.].  1766  AMORY  Buncle  (1770)  IV. 
no  It  is  found,  .sometimes  in  a  powdery  form,  and  then 
called  gold-dust,  or  *sand-gold.  1902  J.  H.  M.  ABBOTT  /'. 
Cornstalk  i,  In  delicate  reference  to  the  nature  of  their 
country  the  West  Australians  are  [called]  '  *Sand-gropers\ 
1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  96  Certain  defects  in  Cast* 
lead.,  called  by  the  Plumber  Blow-holes  and  "Sand-boles. 
1867  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  615  Air  bubbles,  striae,  sand- 
boles,.  .of  course,.  .are  bad  [in  an  object  glass].  1887  [see 
sandi>f>it}.  1896  R.  S.  S.  BADEN-POWELL  Matabele  Cam- 
paign  xiii,  While  they  scoop  the  muddy  water  from  the  sand- 
bole  for  their  tea.  1796  MORSE  Awer.Geog.  I.  464  Jared 
L'liot  .  .  invented  'sand-iron,  or  the  making  of  iron  from  black 
sand,  in  1761.  1881  FOKCAN  Golfer's  Handbk.  28  He  should 
ly  grasp  his  weapon  (Niblick  or  Sand-Ironj. 
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..firmly  grasp  his  weapon  (Niblick  or  San-ronj.  1871 
Jrnl.  I'tanklin  hist.  Sept.  15$  The  blocks  [for  engraving! 
ate  protected  with  an  open  design,  .and  the  steam  *sand  jet 
directed  upon  them.  1900  Daily  Express  19  June  5/7  The 
switching-en  of  the  sandjets  [of  a  train].  1888  Lockivood's 
Diet,  Meek.  Engin,^  *Sand  joint,  the  parting  or  joint  be- 
tween the  different  portions  of  the  sand  of  a  foundry  mould. 
1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  456/1  Large  letters,  .were  formerly 
cast  in  sand-moulds,  and  hence  called  *sand-letters.  1287 
Yorksh.  Inquisitions  (Yks.  Rec.  Soc.)  II.  61  *Sondema!e, 
iot/.  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  1821  CLARE  1'ilL  Minstr. 
I.  116  The  "sand-man's  delving  spade.  1861  WEHNERT  tr. 
Andersen's  Tales  (1869)  237  Of  an  evening,  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  grow  dark,  ..the  Sandman  comes.  1775  ASH, 
*Sandtti0rtart  mortar  in  which  sand  is  a  principal  in- 
gredient. 1843  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning,  etc.  1.  325  Plaster 
of  Paris  and  *sand  moulds.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Mannf. 
Metal  \.  55  There  is  hardly  a  single  article,  .in  wrought- 
tion  the  like  of  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  *  sand  -moulder 
cannot  produce  in  cast  metal.  1843  Mitt.  Proc.  Inst. 
Civ.  Engin.  II.  n.  147  The  process  was  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate one  between  slop  and  "sand-mouiding.  1879  WKB- 
STKR  Suppl.,  ^Sand-pillar^  a  sand-storm  in  desert  tracts, 
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like  those  of  the  Sahara  and  Mongolia.  1839  I.YF.LL  in  Lond. 
<V  Edin.  Philos.  Mag.  XV.  257  On  the  tubular  Cavities 
filled  with  Gravel  and  Sand  called  (  *Sand-pipes',  in  the 
Chalk  near  Norwich.  1905  Daily  Chron.  15  Dec.  5/5  The 
sand-pipes  which  are  fixed  in  front  of  the  wheels  of  the 
engine.  1903  \Vestnt.  Gaz.  18  Sept.  4/2  The  *sand-plains 
of  Berlin.  1849  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  1139  *Sand  plants; 
as  Carex  arenaria^  Ammopliiln  arenaria  [etc.]  which 
tend  to  fix  the  loose  sand.  1902  Encycl.  Brit.  XXX.  232/2 
(art.  Life-boat)  *Sand-plates.  1618  BOLTON  Flows  (1636) 
267  The  first  field  and  *Sand-plot  of  civill  War  re  was 
Italy.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anton's  Voy.  163  The  Bottom 
very  foul,  being  Riffs  of  Coral  Rocks,  interspersed  with 
small  Sand-plots.  1888  Lockwood's  Diet,  Meek.  Engin. 
s.v.  Plngt  A  *sand  plug.  .is. .the  ball  of  sand. .with  which 
the  riser  of  a  mould  is  covered  while  the  metal  is  being 
poured  at  the  ingate.  1415-16  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Sur- 
tees)  612  Item  in  2  uln.  di.  de  canvas  empt.  pro  i  *Sand- 
poke,  10^.  1421-2  Ibid.  228  Pro  sandepokes.  1758  Ela- 
boratory  15  Procure  a  proper  "sand-pot,  and  large  plate  for 
forming  the  sand-bath.  1877  E.  LEIGH  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Sand 
Pot,  a  quicksand.  Often  met  with  in  draining.  1881  RAY- 
MOM)  Mining  Gloss.,  *  Sand-pump.  1902  Encycl.  Brit. 
XX  VI  1. 530/2  Sand-pump  dredgers,  a  1639  WOTTON  in /?*//?. 
(1651)  524  She  trips  to  milk  the  'Sand-red  Cow.  1883 
Century  Mag,  July  329/2  The  "sand-reel.. serves  to  lower 
or  raise  the  sand-pump.  1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  \'n%. 
Philos.  IV.  276  They  took  the  way  above  the  excavation  of 
'sand-rock  where  I  sat.  1872  DANA  Corals  ii.  155  The^e 
sand-banks,  .become  cemented  into  a  sand-rock.  1871  STOR- 
.MONTH  Diet.,*  Sand-scratches,  In  geol.t  rocks  or  rock  -surfaces 
worn  smooth,  or  marked  with  scratches  and  furrows,  by 
sand  carried  by  the  wind  passing  over  them.  1855  PAV 
MORF,  Angel  in  Ho.  ir.  xii.  i  While  the  shop-girl  fitted  on 
The  *sand-shoes,  1867  EKANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci.t  etc., 
*  Sand  Shot.  In  Artillery,  small  cast-Iron  balls;  so  calleJ 
because  they  have  always  been  cast  in  sand.  1855  PIESSK 
Perfumery  vlii.  166  *Sand  Soap.  \fyjftAlllnttfs  Syst.  Mcd. 
VIII.  931  Salicylic  acid.. followed  by  friction  with  pumice- 
stone  or  sand-soap,  will  [etc.],  a  1849  J.  C.  MANGAN  Poems 
(1859)264  A  "sandspoutout  of  that  sandyocean,upcurls.  1884 
J.  COLBORNE  Hicks  Pasha  176  The  sand-spouts,  so  frequent 
in  these  regions.  1843  Min.  Proc.  /nst.Civ.  Engin.  II.n.  145 
The  mould  is  dipped  into  water  previous  to  its  receiving 
the  clay,  instead  of  its  being  sanded  as  is  the  case  In  making 
*sandstock  bricks.  Ibid.  146  Sand-stock  and  slop-moulding, 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  I.  155  The  *sand  storm  of 
Africa  exhibits  a  very  different  appearance.  1820  SCORESBY 
Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  448  note,  Garboard-strake,  or  *sand- 
strake,  is  the  first  range  of  strakes  or  planks  laid,  .next  the 
keel.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1814  Trans.  Geol.  Soc. 
II.  532  *Sand  Tubes.  1841  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  5)  276  note, 
What  are  termed  sand-tubes  appear  to  be  formed  by  the 
passage  of  lightning  through  a  sandy  soil  which  it  fuses  in 
its  passage.  1857  GOSSE  Omphalos  202  Implements  by  which 
the  sand-tube  [of  a  Terebella]  is  thus  built  up.  1871  Jrnl. 
Franklin  Inst.  195  An  annular  passage  surrounding  the 
sand  tube.  1875  Encycl.  B>it.  II.  67/2  Large  coherent 
masses  of  coarse  gravel  and  sand-tubes  are  formed., by 
Sabellaria.  1888  L0{ kivood" s  Diet.  Mech.  Engin .^  *Sand 
l''al~>e,  the  valve  by  which  the  escape  of  sand  from  the  sand 
box  of  a  locomotive  is  regulated.  1887  Archit.  Pitbl.  So-:, 
Diet.,  Sandhole  in  stone ;  also  called  a  *sand  vent.  A  de- 
posit  of  sand  in  a  block  of  stone.  1637-8  Maldon  (Essex) 
Borough  Deeds  (Bundle  149  No.  3',  Warne  all.  .ferrymen, 
marshmen,  and  *sandwalkers  within  your  townshippe.. 
to  be  and  appeare  before  our. .  vice-admirall.  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies^Cambs.  (1662)1. 159  Crossing  H umber  in  a  Barrow- 
boat,  the  same  was  *sand-warpt,  and  he  drowned  therein. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailors  lVord-l>k.,  Sand-u>arpt>  left  by  the 
tide  on  a  shoal.  Also,  striking  on  a  shoal  at  half-flood. 

b.  In  the  names  of  animals,  etc.,  as  sand  asp,  ?  — 
sand- lizard;  sand-badger,  (a]  a  Javanese  badger, 
Me  Us  ankuma ;  (£)  the  Indian  badger,  Arc  tony  x 
coUaris,  also  called  sand  bear ;  sand-beetle  (see 
quot.)  ;  sand  bird,  a  bird  whose  habitat  is  the  sea- 
shore, esp.  the  SANDPIPER  ;  sand-bug,  (a)  a 
member  of  the  family  GalgulidK\  (£)  N.  Amer.)  a 
sand-wasp,  Ammophila  arenaria  (Ogilvie  1855); 
(c]  a  burrowing  crab,  Hippa  talpoida ;  sand-clam, 
N.  Ar/ier.j  the  common  Long  Clam,  Mya  arenaria ; 
sand  cock,  the  redshank  ;  sand-collar  =  sand- 
saucer  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  sand-crab,  (a)  a  crab  of  the 
family  Ocypodid«\  (£)  the  Lady  Crab,  Platyonichits 
ocellatus\  sand-creeper  [?a.  Du.  *zandkruiper\, 
a  South  African  fish ;  sand-cricket,  U,  S.t  a  cricket 
belonging  to  the  genus  Stenopelmatzts,  esp.  S. 
fasciatits  ;  sand  dab,  («)  see  quot.  1884;  (6)  dial. 
=  DAB  sl.% ;  sand  dart,  a  moth,  Agrotis  ripK  ; 
sand-darter,  an  etheostomine  fish  of  the  genus 
Ammocrypta,  esp.  A.  pellucida  (Cent.  Diet.); 
sand-diver,  a  West  Indian  lizard  fish,  Synodns 
intermedius  (Webster  Suppl.  1902) ;  sand-dollar 
(see  quot.) ;  sand-fish,  (a}  a  fish  of  the  family 
Trichodontidte)  esp.  one  of  the  genus  Trichodon 
(Cent.  Diet.)  ;  (b)  a  book-name  for  Diplectrum 
formosum\  sand  flea,  (a)  —  CHIGOE  ;  (b)  U.S., 
a  crustacean  belonging  to  the  genus  Orchestia\ 
(c]  a  brine-shrimp,  ^r/4?;«/(zycc/;w£z;  sand  fluke  <##/., 
a  flat-fish,  Pleuronectes  inicwcephahts\  sand-gaper 
=  sand-clam ;  sand-hopper,  a  crustacean,  Tali- 
truslocu$ta\  also, a  sand  flea  of  the  genus  Orchestia; 
sand-hornet,  a  sand-wasp ;  esp.  one  of  the  family 
Crabronidx  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  sand-jumper  -  sand- 
hopper  ;  sand-launce  =  SAND-EEL  I ;  sand-lizard, 
a  common  European  lizard,  Lacerta  agilis ;  sand 
lob  =  sand-worm  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  sandlurker  = 
PRIDE  sb.~  \  sand  martin,  a  variety  of  the  MARTIN, 
Hirnndo  or  Cotilc  riparia,  which  nests  in  the  side 
of  a  sand-pit ;  sand-mason,  a  tubeworm  (see 


quot.);  sand-mole  [Du.  zandmolt\^  a  mole  of  the  | 
S.  African  species  Bathyergus  maritimus ;  sand- 
monitor,  the  land-crocodile,  Monitor  or  Psammo- 
saurus  arenariits  (Cassell's  Kncycl.  Diet.  1887) ; 
f  sand-mussel  (see  quot.)  ;  sandnecker,  a  flat- 
fish, Platessa  limandoides  \  sand- partridge,  a 
partridge  of  the  genus  Ammoperdix  (Cent.  Diet.) ; 
sand-peep,  a  familiar  name  in  the  U.  S.  for  various 
small  sandpipers ;  sand-perch  U.  S.,  the  grass-bass 
Pomoxys  sparoides  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  sand  pigeon, 
(a)  see  quot. ;  (b}  the  stock-dove,  Columba  cenas 
(E.D.D.);  sand-pike  (seePiKEj//.);  sand  plover, 
a,  local  name  for  plovers  of  the  genera  sEgialitis 
and  Squatarola  ;  sand-prey,  -pride  —  PRIDE  $b*  ; 
sand  rat,  a  N.  American  rat  of  the  genus 
ThonioniyS)  esp.  T.  talpoides ;  sand  roller, 
the  trout  perch  (Webster  Suppl.  1902) ;  sand 
runner,  a  sand-plover  or  sandpiper  (Newton) ; 
sand-saucer  (see  quot.) ;  sandscrew,  an  am- 
phipod,  Lepidactytts  arenaria  ;  sand-shark,  (a) 
U.S.,  a  kind  of  shark  (see  quot.  1884);  (d) 
Australia,  a  variety  of  ray-fish  (see  quot.  1882); 
sand  shell,  a  yellow  river  mussel,  or  naiad  (Lam- 
psihis  anoJontoides)  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  also, 
applied  to  L.  rectus  (Webster  Suppl.  1902)  ;  sand 
shrimp,  a  shrimp,  esp.  Crangon  vitlgaris  (Cent. 
Diet.) ;  sand-skink,  a  skink  found  in  sandy 
places;  esp.  Seps ocellatns  (ibid.)  ;  sand-skipper 
—  sand-hopper  \  sand-smelt,  the  smelt  Atherina 
prcsbyter\  sand-snake,  (a :  a  snake  of  the  genus 
Eryx  —  AMMODYTE  i  ;  (l>)  —  desert-snake  (Cent. 
Diet.) ;  sand-snipe  (see  quot.) ;  sand-sole,  the 
sole  Solea  lascaris  ;  sand-star,  a  starfish  of  the 
genus  Ophiura,  esp.  0.  texturata ;  sand-sucker, 
(a]  the  flat-fish  Platessa  limandoides ;  (£)  U.  .V.,  a 
popular  name  for  soft-bodied  animals  which  hide 
in  the  sand,  as  ascidians,  holothurians,  or  nereids 
(Cent,  /?/(•/.);  sand-swallow  (see  quot.);  sand- 
viper,  (a)  —sand-snake  (a);  (£)  local  U.  S.,  a 
snake  of  the  genus  Heterodon  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  sand- 
wasp,  a  digger-wasp  (see  DIGGER  4,  quot.  1847) ; 
sand  whiting,  (a)  see  quot.  1883;  (b}  the  Caro- 
lina whiting  Menticirrhus  Americanus  (Webster 
Suppl.  1902);  sand-worm,  the  lug-worm  Areni- 
cola  marina  or  piscatontm.  Also  SAND-EEL,  -FLY, 

-GHOUSE,  -LARK,  SANDPIPER,  etc. 

1833  COLERIDGE  Lore's  Apparition^  A  ruined  well,  Where 
the  shy  *sand-asps  bask  and  swell.  1873  Proc.  Zool.  Sot. 
761  Two  *  Sand-badgers  (Nelesanknnia. .),  piesented.  1894 
LVDF.KKER  Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  11.  89  The  sand-badger.  .(Arc- 
tonyx  collaris).  1883  F.ncycf.  Brit.  XV.  440/1  The  best- 
known  species  is  A  re  tonyx  collaris,  the  'Sand-Bear.  1854 
A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nut.  Hist.  188  *Sand-I!eetles  (Tro- 
gidse),  1796  MORSE  Ainer.  Ceog:  I.  2i3*Sand  birds,  Tringa 
J>an>a.  1878  Ufast/ne  Poets  51  Far  off  some  sand-bird  pipes 
its  evening  song.  1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  His,t. 
242  *Sand-Bugs  (Galg«lieaft,  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist. 
Aquatic  Anhn.  779  The  Sand  ling—  Hippa  talpoida,  Say. 
This  is ..  related  to  the  Hermit  Crabs.  1809  KENDALL 
Trav.  II.  xlvii.  144  Rich  in  fish  and  in  ^sand-clams  (sal'dla 
gramtlata}.  1804  BEWICK  Birds  II.  91  Redshank.  Red- 
legged  Horseman,  Pool  Snipe,  or  *Sand  Cock  (Scolopax 
calidris  Lin.),  a  1851  J.  G.  DAI.VELL  Powers  of  Creator 
I.  183  Cancer  \portitntts)  pnsillits. — The  *Sand  Crab. 
1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  642/1  The  swift-footed  sand-crabs 
(Ocypoda)  are  exclusively  terrestrial.  1884  GOODE,  etc. 
Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anini,  774  The  'Lady  Crab',  or 
'Sand  Crab"  \Platyonichits  ocellatus},  Is  abundant.. from 
Cape  Cod  to  Florida,  a  1672  WH.LUGIIBY  Hist.  Pise.  (1686) 
App.  24  [Pisces  lndici\  *Sand  Creeper  Belgts.  1731  MED- 
LEY AW/vwV  Ca^e  G.  Hope  II.  203  There  is  a  fish  at  the 
Cape  call'd  a  Sand-Creeper,  from  its  keeping  near  sandy 
shores.  1885  Standard  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  II.  185  Through- 
out  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  .are  found  several  species 
of  large,  fierce  looking  insects.. .They  are  popularly  known 
as  *sand-crickets,  1880*4  DAY  Fishes  Gt.  Brit.  II.  33  Of 
Yorkshire  it  [Pleuronectes  li)uanda\  is.  .abundant,  and 
known  as  the  (*sand-dab"  at  Redcar.  1884  GOODE,  etc. 
Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  A  Hint.  197  The  Sand  Dab,  or  Rough 
Dab,  Uippoglossoides  platessoide s . . is  taken  in  winter  by 
the  line  fishermen  of  New  England.  1880  O.  S.  WILSON 
Larval  Brit.  Lepid,  243  Agrotis  ripse^  Hub.  The  *Sand 
Dart.  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  His>t.  Aquatic  Antm.  839  The 
(*Sand  Dollar',  or  'Flat  Sea  Urchin1  (Echinarachniits 
partita),  of  the  New  England  coast.  1896  JORDAN  &  EVER- 
MANN  Pishes  N.  <$•  Mid.  Amer.  i.  1207  *Sand-fish.  1796 
STEDMAN  Surinam  xiv.  352  The  chigoe,  .is  a  kind  of  small 
*sand-flea,  that  gets  in  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh.  1848 
BARTLRTT  Diet.  Attrer.,  Sand-Flea^  or  Beach-Flea  (Genus, 
Orchestia.  Leach).  1884  E.  INGERSOLL  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Aug.  391/2  You  are  surrounded  by  clouds  of  little  sand- 
fleas  (Artemia  salina).  1:1640  J.  SMVTH  Hund.  Berkeley 
(1885)  III.  319  The  *sand  flooke,  resemblinge  the  sole.  1880-4 
DAY  Fishes  Gt.  Brit.  II.  29  Pleuronectes  microcephalits.. . 
Sand-fleuk,  Edinburgh.  1887  G.  B.  GOODE,  etc.  Fisheries 
U.  S.  v.  1 1.  580  English  books  and  people  call  it  [Mya  are- 
naria} the  <trsand-gaper',  the  'old  maid',&c.  X79oHASSELi. 
Tour  Isle  of  Wight  II.xxv.  131  Another  particular  species  of 
fish. .to  which  they  give  the  name  of  *Sandhopper,  from  its 
motion,  which  consists  of  a  hop  or  bound,  like  that  of  a 
grasshopper ;  in  all  other  respects  it  resembles  a  shrimp,  as 
welt  in  make  as  in  colour.  \to&  Sporting  Mag.  II.  158  Such 
insects  as*sea-Hce'and*sand-hoppers'.  1871  DARWIN  Desc. 
Man  ii.  i.v.  337  The  male  sand-hopper  (Orchestia)  does  not 
acquire  his  large  claspers.. until  nearly  full-grown.  1900 
CROCKETT  Little  Anna  Mark  xviii,  Pools  to  dabble  your 
feet  in.  .out  among  the  dulse  and  the  *sand-jumpers.  1776 
PFNNAXT  Brit.  Zool,  III.  137  'Sand  Launce.  1864  P.  H. 


GOSSE  in  Gd.  Words  358  What  Is  this  writhing,  wriggling 
thing,  that  looks  like  a  narrow  tape  of  burnished  silver? 
It  is  a  Sand-launce.  1855  OGILVIE  Suppl.,  *Sand-lizard. 
1882  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  734/1  The  Sand-Lizard  (Lacerta 
agilis\  which  is  confined  to  some  localities  in  the  south  of 
England.  1859-62  RICHARDSON,  etc.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  II. 
m/i  The  various  names  of  Prid,  Pride,  Sandpride,  *Sand- 
lurker  [etc.].  1668  CHARLETON  Onomast.  90  Hirundo 
riparia.  .the  *Sand,  or  Bank  Marten.  1678,  1774  [see 
MARTIN'].  1884  Casselfs  Fam.  Mag.  Mar.  220/1  Steep 
banks  of  sandstone,  riddled  with  the  holes  of  the  sand- 
martin,  a  1851  J.  G.  DALY  ELL  Powers  of  Creator  (1853) 
II.  183  Terebella  littoralis,  seu  arenaria.  The  *Sand 
Mason.  1850  A.  WHITE  Pop.  Hist.  Mammalia.  232 
Another  member  of  this  family.  .Is  also  a  native  of  South 
Africa:  this  is  the  Coast  Rat  or  'Sand-Mole  (Bathyergns 
maritiinus}.  1681  GREW  Musyum  i.  vi.  ii.  147  The  "Sand- 
Muscle.  Tellina.  They  live  much  in  the  Sand.  1835  L. 
JENYNS  Man.  Vertebr.  Anim.  459  Platessa  Limandoides, 
Nob.  ("Sandnecker).  1872  COUF.S  Key  N.  Amcr,  Birds 
254  This  species  and  the  last  are  usually  confounded  under 
the  common  name  of  "sandpeeps ',  1884  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  562 
The  Sand-grouse  (better  *Sand-pigeons)  or  Pterocletes.  1842 
MACGILLIVRAY  Brit.  Ornith.  II.  52  Charadrius  Hiaticula. 
Ringed  *Sand-Plover.  Ibid.  53  Charadrius  Cantiamis. 
Kentish  Sand-Plo_ver.  1889  PARKER  Catal.  N.  Zealand 
Exhib.  116  (Morris)  But  two  genera  of  the  group  [Wading 
Birds]  are  found  only  in  New  Zealand,  the  Sand-plover 
and  the  Wry-billed  Plover.  1836  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes 
II.  459  The  Pride,  and  *Sandpride.  *Sandprey,  and  Mud 
lamprey.  1781  PENNANT  Quadrupeds  II.  466  *Sand  Rat. 
Al us  Arenariits.  1894-5  LVUEKKFR  Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  III. 
149  In  size  the  naked  sand-rats  (Heterocephalns}  may  be 
compared  to  a  common  mouse.  1885  Stamiard  Nat.  Hist. 
(i838)  I.  346  The  egg  masses  of  the  Nanticas  bear  the 
common  name  *sand-saucers.  1863  WOOD  lllustr,  Nat. 
Hist.  III.  623  *Sand-screw,  Sulcator  arenarins. . .  So 
called  from  the  odd  movements  which  it  makes  when  laid 
upon  dry  sand,  wriggling  along  [etc.].  i88a  TENISON- WOODS 
Fishes N.S.  lValesQ$RJiinobatusgranulatus.\)\mA  or*sand 
shark.  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  671 
The  Sand  Shark—  Odontaspis  littoralts.  This  species.. is 
found. .from  New  England  southward  to  Charleston.  1871 
DARWIN  Desc.  Man  n.  ix.  334  This  same  naturalist  sepa- 
rated a  male  *sand-skipper  (so  common  on  our  sea-shores>, 
Gammarus  marinus,  from  its  female.  1836  YARRELL  Brit. 
Fishes  I.  214  The  Atherine,  or  *Sandsmelt.  1753CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Snpp.,  Ammodytes..or  *sand-snake,  from  its  sand- 
like  colour.  1896  LVDKKKER  Ray.  Nat.  Hist,  V.  193  From 
their  allies,  the  sand-snakes  are  distinguished  by  the  small 
scales  being  either  smooth  or  singly  keeled  [etc.].  1848 
Zoologist  VI.  2137  All  the  sand-pipers,  .are  indiscriminately 
known  as  '  *sand-snipes '  [Leicestershire],  1880-4  DAY 
Fishes  Gt.  Brit.  II.  42  Solea  lascaris.  . .  The  . . '  "sand- 
sole  '  from  the  localities  it  frequents.  1841  E.  FORBES  Brit. 
Starfishes  23  Common  *Sand-star.  Ophinra  texturata. 
Lam.  Ibid.  27  Lesser  Sand-star.  Ophiura.  albida.  Forbes. 
1862  GUNTHER  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mm.  IV,  405  Hippo- 
glossoides  limandoides.  The  rough  Dab  or  *Sandsucker. 
1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natttr.  xiv.  (ed.  4)  287  Amongst  the  rare 
fishes  caught  by  them  were  the  Sandsucker,  Platessa  li- 
mandoides  [etc.].  1797  BEWICK  Birds  I.  258  Sand  Martin. 
(Cotile  riparia.).  .'Sand  Swallow.  (Hirundo  riparia.)  1668 
CHARLETON  Onomast.  30  Awwodite$t..\.\\&  *sand  Viper. 
1896  LVDEKKER  Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  233  Another  well-known 
poisonous  European  snake  is  the  long-nosed,  or  sand-viper 
(I'lpera  ammodytcs],  1802  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog,  (1813)  III. 
257  The  Blue  *Sand-wasp.  1896  tr.  Boas'  Text-bk,  Zool. 
270  Sand- wasps  (Crabronidar,  Pompilidai).  These.. have 
a  simple  trochanter,  a  stalked  abdomen,  and  a  sting.  1776 
PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  III.  207  The  next  baits  in  esteem  are 
.."sand  worms,  muscles,  and  limpets.  1896  LYDEKKER  Roy. 
Nat.  Hist.  VI.  435  We  may  take  as  our  first  example  [of  the 
gioup  Tubicola]  the  sand-worm  (Arenicolapiscatornm). 

C.  In  the  names  of  plants  :  sand  blackberry 
(see  quot.) ;  sand  bur,  -burr,  any  one  of 
several  plants  abounding  in  the  sandy  districts  and 
great  plains  of  western  U.  S.,  the  fruit  of  which 
becomes  a  bur,  esp.  (a)  the  beaked  nightshade 
(Solanum  rostratuni}\  (b}  a  composite  plant 
(G&rineria  acanthicarpd} ;  (c]  the  burgrass  (Web- 
ster Suppl,  1902)  ;  sand  cherry  A7".  .,4  ;;w.,  a  dwarf 
shrub,  Cerasus  or  Primus  pumila ;  sand  elm,  a 
variety  of  elm,  Ulnnts  suberosa  ;  sand  grass,  any 
species  of  grass  which  grows  in  sand  and  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  sand-binder  (see  quots.) ;  f  sand- 
hooker  tree  =  sand-box  tree  (see  SAND-BOX  3) ; 
sand-jack  (see  quot.) ;  sand-leek,  the  rocambole, 
Alliutn  Scorodoprasnm  (Cassell's  Encycl.  Diet. 
1887) ;  sand  myrtle,  Leiophyllum  or  J.editm 
bnxifolium  \  sand  pear,  Pyrus  sinensis  (Sanders 
1895);  sand  pine,  pink  (see  quots.) ;  sand-reed, 
the  beach-grass  of  the  great  Lakes  and  of  the  At- 
lantic coasts  of  Europe  and  N.  America  (Funlfs 
Stand.  Diet.  1 895) ;  sand  rocket, the  wall  mustard ; 
f  t^&-m&uJs.tpeih,£0uiutuirtarve9ts4't  sand- 
sedge  —  sand-reed ;  sand-spurry,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Spergularia  (Cent.  Diet.);  sandstay  (see 
quot.);  sand-willow,  Salix  fusca ;  sand  wood 
(see  quot.). 

1847  W-  DARLINGTON  Amer.  Weeds  (1860)  128  Ruous  ctt- 
fff£va«ft..*Sand  Blackberry.  1896  Voice  (N.  Y.)  12  Mar. 
4/4  The  Prohibitionists  of  the  stale  [Kansas]  are  soon  to 
meet  at  Topeka  again  and  feed  *sand-burs  to  Governor 
Morrill.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  168  On  its  banks  are 
found  amazing  quantities  of*sand  cherries.  1878  Encycl. 
Brit.  VIII.  152/1  The  Dutch  or 'Sand  Elm  is  a  tree  very 
similar  to  the  wych  elm.  1856  GRAY  Man.  Bot.  (1860)  556 
Triplasls purpurea ('Sand-Grass)...  In  sand, Massachusetts 
to  Virginia  along  the  coast,  and  southward.  1857  HENFREY 
/?0/.§594. 426 The  sand.grasses^/yMttJrtrcjwv'tts,  Armtdo 
arenaria, ..are  valuable  binding  weeds  on  shifting  sandy 
shores.  1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xxiii.  164  The  *sand- 
hooker  tree ,, receives  its  name  from  the  fruit,  which  being 
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divested  of  its  seed,  is  u^ed  as  a  sand-box  by  writers.  1884 
SARGENT  Forests  *V.  Anter.  153  Quercus  cinerea  Michaux. 
..Upland  Willow  Oak.  Blue  Jack.  'Sand  Jack  1845-50 
'Sand  myrtle  [see  MYRTLE  sb.  2  b].  1884  SARGENT  Forests 
N.  Anter.  199  Pinus  ctausus  Vasey. .. 'Sand  Pine  1852 
Cottage  Card.  Diet,  (ed.  G.  W.  Johnson)  325  Dianthus 
areftaritis("sd.nd  pinkj.  1805  Edin.Rev.  Oct.  109  In  Iceland, 
the  grain  of  *sand-reed  approaches  so  nearly  to  maturity, 
that  [etc.].  1857  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  I.  153  Stuarts 
;w«ra//j(*Sand-rocket).  1805  LEWIS  &  CLARK  Trav.  Mis- 
souri, etc.  (1815)  II.  xii.  2  The.  .*sandrush,  and  narrow 
dock,  are  also  common.  1849  J,  B.  FRASER  Mesopot.  <$• 
Assyria  xv.  361  There  is  no  combat  here,  such  as  when 
the  sand-reed  or  "sand-sedge. . endeavours  to  climb  above 
the  perpetually  accumulating  sands.  1889  J.  H.  MAIDEN 
Usef.  PI.  Australia  642  Lfptospernntm  laevigainm  .. 
*  *Sandstay',..This  shrub  is  the  most  effectual  of  all  for 
anesting  the  progress  of  drift  sand.  1786  J.  ABEXCROHBIB 
Arrangem.  in  Card.  Assist.  35/2  *Sand  willow,  downy 
leaved.  1840  PAXTON  Bot,  Diet,  s.v.,  *Sand-wood.  Bre- 
montiera  Ammoxylon. 
Sand  (samd),  v.  [f.  SAND  sb.-} 

1.  trans.  To  run  (a  ship)  on  a  sandbank  ;  also 
pass,  of  a  person,  to  be  run  aground. 

1560  JEWEL  Answ.  to  Cole's  yd  Let.  98 b,  Although  ye 
be  sanded,  &  set  aground,  yet  ye  kepe  vp  the  sail  stil,  as  if 
ye  had  water  at  your  will.  1591  WYRLEY  Armorie  120  This 
skyphier  haue  I  seen  through  dotage  'J'o  sand  liis  snip  in 
calme  and  quiet  floud.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii,  iv. 
iii,  (1651)  148  Seamen. .when  they  have  been  sanded  or 
dashed  on  a  rock,  for  ever  after  fear  that  mischance. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  or  as  with  sand. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troyhis  n.  773  (822)  This  gardeyn  was 
large  and  rayled  all  be  aleyes..and  sonded  alle  be  weyes. 
1453  in  S.  Bent  ley  Kxcerpta  Hist.  (1831)  391  pat  the  place 
where  bat  the  said  bataille  shalbe  be . .  wel  graveled  and 
sanded.  1607  HIERON  IVks.  I.  154  If  now,  when  the  way  is 
thus  sanded  forth  vnto  you,  you  will  say,  as  they  did  of  old, 
1  We  will  not  walke  therein  ',  Ibid.  414  If  we  desire  fame, 
we  see  here  the  way  sanded  out  vnto  v>;  Doe  worthily,  and 
be  famous.  1711  J.  JAMKS  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  34  All 
these  Paths  should  be  sanded.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix. 
7308  This  wide  waste  of  worlds ;  this  visto  vast,  AH  sanded 
o'er  with  suns.  1818  MOORE  Fudge  Fnm.  Paris  xii.  62  He 
wrote, — Upon  paper  gilt-edged, ..'1'hen  sanded  it  over  with 
silver  and  azure.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch,  Lindisf.  102  The 
floors  are  sanded  in  the  most  primitive  country-inn  fashion. 
1883  Harper's  Mag,  Oct.  716/1  Tawdry  modern  cast-iron 
work,  'sanded1  to  represent  stone.  1897  AllbtttCs  Syst. 
flftd,  IV.  472  The  skin  [in  myxcedema]  becomes  rough  and 
scaly,  almost  as  if  it  were  sanded. 

3.  To  overlay  with  sand,  to  bury  under  a  sand 
drift ;  also  to  sand  upy  over. 

1624  SANDERSON  Semi.  I.  224  This  weather,  that  flood, 
such  a  storm,  hath  blasted  our  fruits,  sanded  our  grounds 
[etc.].  1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  I.  222  That  vessel  perished 
..in  Dunbar  Bay,  and.  .was  thought  to  be  sanded  up.  1860 
Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  39  Should  the  broken  tree  be 
sanded  over,.,  it  will  be  difficult.,  to  find  the.  .channel.  1881 
M.  A.  LEWIS  Two  Pretty  G.  I.  239  The  hay  crop  in  the 
Lower  Croft  had  been  hopelessly  sanded. 

b.  To  put  sand  upon  (land)  as  a  dressing. 

1721  J.  EDMONDS  in  Mortimer  Hnsb.  I.  101  'Tis  now., 
twenty  four  Years  since  he  sanded  it  first.  1867  Jrnl.  A*. 
Agnc.  Soc.  Ser.  n.  III.  n.  662  The  heaviest  clay  lands  are 
being  sanded  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches. 

4.  To  intermix  sand  with  (sugar,  wool,  etc.)  for 
purposes  of  fraud. 

1848  KINGSLEY  Yeast  xv.  To  sand  the  sugar,  and  sloe- 
leave  the  tea.  1880  in  Goode,  etc.  Hist.  <V  Metk.  Fish. 
(Fish.  Industr.  U.  S.  v.)  1887  II.  840  To  affirm.. that  the 
packers  in  question  were  sanding  their  sponges  would  not 
perhaps  be  justifiable.  1891  WALSH  ?Va(Philad.)  133  Sand, 
ing  or  adulterating  with  a  variety  of  mineral  matter,  chiefly 
iron  or  steel  filings,  to  add  to  the  weight. 

6.  To  grind  or  polish  with  sand. 

1858  Skyring's  Builders"  Prices  (ed.  48)  90  Old  Sienna, 
..or  other  similar  marbles,.. sanded,  polished,  and  re-sel. 

Sandal  (sae-ndal),  .*M  Also  4  sandalie,  5 
sendell,  6  sandale,  -dell,  7  sandall,  7-  sandal. 
[ad.  L.  sandaliurn  (pi.  sandalia,  whence  as  fem. 
sing.  Sp.,  Pg.  sandalia,  F.  sandale]^  ad.  Gr.  aov- 
iQvt  dim.  of  aavftaXov  (whence  It.  sandalo}  = 
<fy*0aAoi' ;  the  remoter  etymology  is  un- 
known.] 

1.  A  protective  covering  for  the  sole  of  the  foot 
fastened  by  means  of  fillets  or  thongs  of  leather 
passed  over  the  instep  and  round  the  ankle. 

The  common  foot-gear  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  still  in  use  among  some  Oriental  peoples.  Of  late  years 
sandals  have  been  used  somewhat  extensively  in  England 
instead  of  shoes  for  children,  and  sometimes  for  adults, 

1382  WYCLIF  Mark  vi.  9  And  he  clepide  twelue,.  .and 
comaundide  hem,  that  thei  schulde  not  take  ony  thing  in 
the  weye..,  but  schoon  with  sandalies  [1388  scbod  with 
sandalies;  ci52oNtS8ET  schod  with  sandalis].  1493 Dives 
Ar  Panp.  (Pynson)  b  v,  Do  on  thy  galoches  or  sandalynes 
I?  read  sandalyes ;  ed.  1534  has  sandalines].  1526  TIN- 
DALE  Acts  xii.  8  And  the  angell  sayd  vnto  him  :  gyrde  thy 
silfe  and  bynde  on  thy  sandalies.  156^  Gude  fy  Goalie  Ball. 
(S.  T.  S.)  195  Preistis.  .preiche  the  Luangell  on  zour  feit, 
And  set  on  Sandellis  full  meit,  Bot  cast  zour  pantonis  of. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  vi.  35  His  sandales  were  with  toilsome 
travell  tome.  1637  MILTON  Lyddas  187  While  the  stilt 
morn  went  out  with  Sandals  gray.  1666-7  PEPYS  Diary 
23  Jan.,  The  Priest  was  in  his  cell,  with  his  hair  clothes  to 
his  skin,  bare-legged,  with  a  sandall  only  on.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  India  9f  /'.  30  The  Moors  and  Persians  shod  with 
Sandak  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  ^40}  267  Shoes 
..tied  on  like  sandals.  1813  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  D?sf>, 
(1838)  XI.  34  The  Basques  and  Navarrois..wear  sandaK 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixviii.  72  Lightly  the  polish'd  floor 
creak'd  to  the  sandal  again. 
b.  Her.  used  as  a  bearing. 
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1688  R.  HOLME  Annoitry  \\\.  13/2  He  beareth  Or,  two 
Sandals,  Sable.  1828-40  MERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I. 

2.  a.  A  kind  of  half-shoe  of  red  leather,  silk, 
etc.,  richly  embroidered  and  fastened  with  straps 
and  bands,  forming  part  of  the  regalia  of  a  sove- 
reign or  of  the  official  dress  of  a  bishop  or  abbot. 

£1485  in  Rutland  Papers  (Camden)  17  His  hosen,  sen- 
dellis,  and  spurres.  It>id.  19  With  regall  sandelles  and 
spurres.  1579  FUI.KE  Re/tit.  Rastel  754.  As  for  shauen 
ciownes,  and  purple  sandales,.. they  were  neuer  taken  for 
..mysteries.  1687  F.  SANDFORD  Coronat.  "Jas.  //  38  The 
[King's]  Sandals  were  made  with  a  dark-colour'd  Leather 
Sole,  and  a  Wooden  Heel  covered  with  Ked  Leather,  the 
Straps  or  Bands,  .were  of  Cloth  of  Tissue.  1849  RocKt'/t.of 
Fathersll.  vi. 2 38 The  richest  silks, elaboratelyembroidered, 
were  used  in  England  for  making  episcopal  sandals. 

b.  Applied  to  various  kinds  of  low  shoes, 
slippers,  etc. 

1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xxvi,  Batnardine 
was  wrapt  in  a  long  dark  cloak,  which  scarcely  allowed  the 
kind  of  half-boots,  or  sandals,  that  were  laced  upon  his  legs, 
to  appear.  1900  T.  VV.  GREIG  Ladies'1  Dress  Shoes  Finis, 
Dancing  sandals  worn  in  the  ballet  by  Madame  Cerii,  made 
of  pink  satin. 

C.  U.  S.  'An  india-rubber  overshoe,  having  very 
low  sides  and  consisting  chiefly  of  a  sole  with  a 
strap  across  the  instep1  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

3.  A  strap  for  fastening  a  low  shoe  or  slipper, 
passed  over  the  instep  or  round  the  ankle. 

1829  R.  Aekermatt's  Repos.  Fashions  4  Cherry-colour 
shoes  and  sandals.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Cinnamon  -y 
Pearls  v.  86  Alice,  love,  come  and  tie  my  sandal.  1836-9 
DICKENS  Sk,  Boz^  Scenes  xx,  Her  white  satin  shoes. .being 
firmly  attached  to  her  legs  with  strong  tape  sandals.  /£/<£, 
Char,  ix,  A  young  lady,  with  her  shoes  tied  in  sandals  all 
over  her  ankles. 

4.  attrib.,  sandal  shoon  («/•<•//.),  sandals. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  v.  26  By  his  Cockle  hat  and  statTe, 
and  his  Sandal  shoone. 

Sandal  (sarndal),  sb.%  Forms  :  5  sandell,  6 
sandall,  sandol(e,  5-  sandal ;  0.  6  (in  Lat.  form) 
sandalum,  (in  It.  forms)  sandolo,  sandalo.  [a. 
med.L.  sandalum  =  Sp.  sdndalo,  Pg.,  It. 
F.  f  sandalt  also  OF.  sandfe  (whence  G. 
sandre  (whence  the  older  Kng.  SANDERS)  ;  a  med.L. 
variant  santahtni  survives  in  mocl.L.  as  generic 
name  (hence  mod.F.  santal}.  The  ultimate  source 
appears  to  be  Skr.  candana,  (Hindi  caudati)  ;  cf. 
Arab.  JjJLw>  $andal,  late  Gr.  ffdvSavoVj 
—  SANDALWOOD,  in  its  various  applications. 
an  ointment  made  of  powdered  sandalwood. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Goi>.  Lordsh.  81  With  .sandell 
confyt  ennoynt  his  body,  c  1450  LYDG.  &  BL'RKH  Secrees 
2016  Anoyn  ted..  With  the  Onyment  call  yd  Sandal.  15x6 
Crete  //*-r&z//ccccxvii.(i529)  Y  v,  Sandales  is  a  wood  called 
Sandres.  1588  T.  HICKOCK  tr.  Fredericks  Voy.  5  These 
barkes  be  lade  in  with  all  sorts  of  spices,  with. . Sandole 
[etc.].  159.  FITCH  in  Haklityt's  V'oy.  (1599)  II.  i.  265  The 
white  sandol  is  wood  very  sweet  &.  .the  Indians.. giinde  it 
with  a  litle  water  and  anoynt  their  bodies  therewith.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $•  P.  93  Senting  themselves  with  Es- 
sence of  Sandal.  1715  J.  STEVENS  Hist.  Persia  no  The 
King,  .loaded  his  Ship  with  Sandal  and  dismiss'd  him. 
1813  \V.  MILBURN  Oriental  Comm.  (1825)  158  The  mer- 
chants sometimes  divide  sandal  into  red,  yellow, and  white  ; 
but  these  are  all  different  shades  of  the  same  colour.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princess  Pro!.  19  Fans  Of  sandal.  1864  /«/*•//. 
Observer  IV.  74  Sandal,  .being  a  most  excellent  wood  for 
carving. 

B.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Neu-e  Ind.  (Aib.)  21  Samialiun^ 
called  saunders.  1588  T.  HICKOCK  tr.  Ftedericlts  Voy.  igb, 
Kuery  yeaie  hee  sendeth  a  small  Ship  to  Timor  to  lande 
white  Sandolo.  1588  PARKF.  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China 
Comm.  xxiv.  400  When  the  king.. doth  die,  they  do.  .but tie 
his  bodie  with  wood  of  Sandalo.  1594  ULUNDEVIL  Exerc. 
v.  xii.  (1636)  557  From  the  lie  Timor  doth  come.. the  white 
and  pale  medicinable  simple  called  Sandalum. 

b.  attrib.)  as  sandal-dust^  oil ;  .sandal-tree,  (a] 
the  white  sandalwood  tree ;  ($}  a  tree  of  the  meli- 
aceous  genus  Sandoricttm\  sandalwort,  Lindley's 
name  for  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Santalacem. 

1873  W.  CORY  Lett.  -V  Jrnls.  (1897)  343  We  bought  Van- 
dal dust  in  the  drug  bazaar.  1813  MYRON  Island  \v.  viii,  And 
"sandal  oil  to  fence  against  the  dew.  1864  Intell.  Observer 
IV.  75  The..almug  trees.. are  supposed  to  have  been  'san- 
dal-trees. 1866  Treas.  Bot.  1014/2  Sandal-tree.  Sandoricnnt. 
1846  KINDLF.Y  /  'eg,  Kingd.  787  Santalacese.— 'Sandalworts. 

Sandal  (sK*ndal),5/'.'i  [a.  Turkish  and  Persian 
JJJL-;  sandal,  Arab.  JjuL^  $andal  (Dozy).  Cf. 
late  Gr.  <rav5a\ov,  ffav8d\tov,  F.  MmAx&]  A  long, 
narrow  two-masted  boat  used  in  the  Levant  and 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 

1741  WOODROOFK  in  Hanway  Trav.  (1753)  I.  i.  xxiii.  149 
There  are  some  larger  vessels,  .of  30  or  40  tuns,  which  are 
called  sandalU.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xi.  295  He.. 
bounded  into  his  own  ricketty  sandal,  and  towed  away. 

Sandal  (sre-ndal),  v.     [f.  SANDAL  sd*] 

L  trans.  To  furnish  with  or  as  with  sandals. 

1713  Cress  WISCHU.SEA  Misc.  Poems  301  These  feet  shall 
bear  me  sandal'd  to  the  battle.  i8ai  SHELLF.Y  Epifsych*  218 
'1  hen,  from  the  caverns  of  my  dreamy  youth  1  sprang,  as 
one  sandalled  with  plumes  of  fire,  a  i8ia  —  Ess.  $•  Lett. 
(18^0)  1.  157  Socrates,  .walked  barefoot  upon  the  ice;  more 
easily. .than  those  who  had  sandalled  themselves  so  deli- 
cately. 1884  J.  COLBORNI-.  Hicks  Pasha  47  The  bare  foot 
being  sandalled. 

2.  To  fasten  with  sandals  (SANDAL  j(M  3). 

1897  GL-NTER  Susan  Tnrnbnll  xxi,  Little  white  dancing 
slippcM  arc  sandaled  on  her  delicate  ankles  with  satin  bows. 


Hence  Sa'ndalled  ///.  a. 

i8oa  K.  K.  WHITE  Ele^y  Mr.  Gill  vi,  As  eaily  I. .Hail 
the  grey-sandal  d  morn.  1803  HKBER  Palestine  311  There 
barbarous  kings  their  sandal'd  nations  led.  1833  TENNYSON 
Poems  75  She  from  the  ripple  cold  Updrew  her  sandalled 
foot.  1885  J.  B.  LKNO  Boot  $  Shoemaking  i.  n  Sandalled 
slippers.. remained  in  fashion  till  the  early  portion  of  the 
reign  of  Victoria. 

Sandal:  see  SAMEL,  SENDAL. 
Sandal(i)e,  obs.  forms  of  SANDAL  sbl 
Sandaliform  (sse-ndalif^Jm),  a.    rare-0,    [f. 
SANDAL  sb.i  +  -(I)FORM.]     Shaped  like  a  sandal. 

1848  in  CRAIG.  1889  WAGSTAFFE  Jfayrte's  Med.  Voeab. 
(ed.  6),  Saudaliforni)  Bot ,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
sandal  or  slipper. 

[Sandaline  :  see  SANDAL  sb^  i,  quot.  1493.] 

Sandaling  (sse-ndalirj).  Also  sandling.  [f. 
SANDAL  st>,1  +  -ING  T.]  Elastic  web  woven  in 
narrow  strips  for  'sandals'  (SANDAL  j£.1  3). 

1881  Daily  News  22  Aug.  3/6  In  elastic  webs  there  is  a 
better  inquiry  for  gussets.,  .'1  here  is  also  an  improved  trade 
in  sandalings.  1894  Times  19  Mar.  13/2  The  elastic  web  trade 
is  quiet..  .Cords,  braids,  dress-boltings,  and  sandlings,  how- 
ever, sell  freely.  1909  Price  Liit  Elastic  tt'chs,  Black  Silk 
Sandlinc,  White  Silk  Sandling,  Uronze  Silk  Sandling. 

Sandalwood.  Also  6  sandelen-,  7  sandall-, 
8  sandle-wood.  [SANDAL  j£.2] 

1.  A  scented  wood  obtained  from  several  species 
of  Santalwn  ;   also,  an  inodorous  dye-wood,  rtcro- 
carpus  santalimts,  RED  SANDERS. 

it  hite  sandalwood  is  obtained  from  .S'.  album ^  a  tree  re- 
sembling the  myrtle,  found  on  the  Malabar  coast.  Citron 
or  Yellow  sandalivood  is  from  .V.  Frcycinetianian^  found 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Red  sandaluood—  RKD  SANDERS 
(see  al>o  2  below. 

cisn  ist  Eng.  Bk.  Anter.  (Arb.)  Introd.  29/1  Whyte  & 
red  sandelen  \\odde.  1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  vu.  295 
There  is  great  plcntie  of  ciuet  and  Sandall  -wood  1796 
MORSE  Arner.  Geoff.  I.  112  Sandle  wood,  which  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  and  has  a  most  agreeable  smell.  1820  SHKL- 
LKY  //  'itckAtl.  xxvii,  While  on  her  hearth  lay  blazing  many 
a  piece  Of  sandal  wood,  rare  gums,  and  cinnamon.  1846 
LINDI.KY  Veg.  Kingd.  787  The  Sandal-wood  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  is  the  wood  of  Santalum  Freycinerianum  and 
paniculatutn. 

2.  Applied,  usually  with  distinguishing  epithet, 
to  trees  of  other  genera,  which  produce  a  wood 
often  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  sandalwood. 

1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  553  A  deep  red  is  yielded  by 
the  sM\y$vt  Adenanthera  fa-uonina,  called  in  India  Rnkta- 
c/ium/tai,  or  Red  Sandal-wood.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1014/2 
Queen>Iand  Sandalwood.  EremofhilaMitchelli,  \tyj\lbid. 
Suppl.  1339/2  False  sandal-wood  of  Crete.  Qitetcns  abelicca. 
1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  256/1  Kitcida  capitata.,'^  known 
in  the  West  Indies  as  sandnlwood.  1898  MORRIS  Austral 
Kng.  401  Etemophila  mitchelli. .  Uastard  Sandalwood. . .  E. 
slnrtii . .  Scentless  Sandalwood. . .  A  lyxia  buxijoliat . .  called 
Native  Sandalwood  in  Tasmania. 

Sandalo:  see  SANDAL  j£.a 

t  Sandapile.  Obs.  —  °  [a.  L.  sandapila.  ]  '  A 
Coffin  or  Bee  re  '  (Cockeram  1623). 

Sandarac  (sce'ndarsek).  Forms:  6  sanda- 
rache,  7-8  -arack,  7-9  -arach,  8  -arick,  9  -aric, 
7  sanderick,  8  sandrick,  9  sandrake,  8-9  sau- 
drac,  7-  sandarac.  [ad.  L.  sandarac-a,  a.  Gr. 
ffoySa/xun?,  -axv  (senses  I  and  3),  prob.  a  foreign 
i  word.  Cf.  F.  sandaraqite  (Cotgr.  1611  sandarac t 
-ac/ie),  Sp.,  Pg.  sandaraca  (senses  I  and  2),  It.  san- 
daraca,  sandracca  (sense  i). 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  connexion  between  the  three 
senses;  possibly  two  distinct  words  were  already  confused 
in  Gr.  Sense  2,  in  mod.L.  sandaracha  Arabnmt  represents 
Arab,  sandariis  (Dozy,  from  P.  de  Alcala  1505), also  sandn- 
lus  (Freytag,  from  Golius);  but  the  word  cannot  be  native 
Arabic.  According  to  the  Persian  and  Uidu  dictionaries, 
Pers.  landaros^sandara  and  Urdu  sandarps  are  used  both 
in  sense  i  and  in  sense  2.  Connexion  with  Skr.  sindiira 
iHimll  sindiir)t  red  lead,  vermilion,  seems  unlikely  on  the 
ground  of  form.) 

1.  Ked  arsenic  sulphide.    =- REALGAR. 

[1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xxix.  (1^95)  878  Sanda- 
racha gtowyth  in  Topasion.  .is of  iedcoloure..and  isfounde 
amonge  melall  of  golde  and  of  syluer  ]  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas. 
//ealtk  Y  ij,  Take.. of  Sandaiache,  whyle  and  red  [etc.]. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  E$.  \\.  v.  oo  Arsenick  red  and 
yellow,  that  Is,  Orpement  and  Sandarach  may  perhaps  doc 
something,  as  being  inflamable.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica 
41  The  Sandarack  is  an  inflammable  fossil  substance.  1890 
t.  JOHNSON  Rise  of  Christendom  264  A  hollow  bull  of  bronze 
was  filled  with  naphtha,  sandarac,  sulphur  and  lead. 

2.  In  full  gum  sandarac.     A  resin  which  exudes 
from  the   tree    Callitris    quadrivalvif,   native   of 
N.  \V.  Africa  ;   it  is  used  in  the   preparation  of 
spirit  varnish  and  pounce. 

1655  CULPKPPER,  etc.  Riverivs  i.  I.  4  Take. .  Frankinsence 
and  Sandarach,  of  each  two  Scruples.  1666  BOYLE  Orig. 
Formes  <V  Qual.  n.  iv.  321  Spirit  of  Wine  will  dissolve  some 
Bodies,  as  Sanderick,  Ma^tick,  Gum-Lac,  &c.  1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thei'enoC's  Trav,  it,  87  A  most  excellent  Varnish 
..is  made  of  Sandarack  and  lintseed  Oyl.  1717  W.  MATHER 
Yng.  Afan's  Contf.  73  To  make  the  Paper  bear  Ink  well... 
rub  the  Paper  with  the  fine  Powder  of  Gum  sandrick,  lied 
in  a  Rag.  iSu  J.  SMYTH  Frm-t.  of  Customs  (1821)  99  Gum 
Juniper  or  Samliake.  1849  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  1046  Cal- 
litris  qitadrh-alvis  ( Thuya  articulata),  the  Arar-lree,  sup- 
plies a  solid  resin  called  Sandarach  or  Pounce. 

attrib.  18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  744  San- 
darac  Varnish.  1878  HOOKER  &  BALL  Marocco  389  The 
Arar,  Thuja  or  Gum  Sandrac  Tree. 

f3.   =  BEE-BREAD  2.  Obs. 

1609  C.  BCTLER  Ftm.  Mon.  x.  (1623)  V  ij,  Breake  the 
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Combes. .  into  three  parts  ;  the  first  sheere  Home  and  Wax, 
Ihe  second  Honie  and  Wax  with  Sandarach,  the  third  dry 
Wax.  1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  179  This  Bee.. 
gathers  as  the  Hive-Bee  sandaracha.  1747  R.  MAXWELL 
Bee-waster  §  419  (1756)  113  The  Sandrach  or  Bee-bread. 

Sa'nd-bag,  sa*ndbag,  s&.  [SAND  sb.1*  Cf. 
G.  sandsack.~\  A  bag  filled  with  sand. 

1.  gen.  (Used  in  proverbial  simile.) 

1599  B.  JOSSON  Cynthia  s  Rer.  \\.  v,  All  the  Ladies  and 
Gallants  he  languishing.. .And  (without  we  returne  quickly) 
they  are  all  (as  a  youth  would  say)  no  better  then  a  few 
Trowts  cast  a  shore,  or  a  dish  of  Eeles  in  a  Sand-bag.  1611 
MIDDLETON  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girl  H  3  b. 

2.  spec.  a.  Fortif.  (see  quots.) 

1590  SIR  R.  WILLIAMS  Brief  Disc,  War  50  Wooll  sackes, 
gabions,  sand  bagges,  faggots  and  such  deuices.  1710  J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.  II,  Snnd-bagst  m  Fortification,  are 
Bags  holding  about  a  Cubick  Foot  of  Sand  or  Earth  :  they 
are  used  for  raising  Parapets  in  haste,  or  to  repair  what  is 
beaten  down.  1799  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  I. 
29  We  did  all  our  work  last  night  except  filling  the  sand 
bags.  1885  Standard  7  Apr.  5/4  [They]  marched  out.. to 
build,  .a  block-house  with  timber  and  sand  bags. 

aitfib,  1884  Milit.  Engineering  (ed.  3)  I.  n.  72  The  tools 
..required  are. .a  clean  sandbag,  and  a  sandbag  fork. 
b.  used  as  ballast ;  esp.  for  a  boat  or  balloon. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  v,  A  hapless  Air-navigator, 
plunging,  amid  torn  parachutes,  sand-bags,  and  confused 
wreck,  fast  enough,  into  the  jaws  of  the  Devil !  1855 
LARDNER  Hand-bis.  Nat.  Phil.,  Hydrost.^  etc.  184  The  aero- 
naut., is  provided  with  ballast  composed  of  sand-bags,  by 
casting  out  which  he  diminishes  the  weight  of  the  balloon. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  H'ord'bk.^  Sand-bags,  small  square 
cushions  made  of  canvas  and  painted,  for  boats'  ballast. 

C.  as  a  weapon.  In  early  use,  a  bag  of  sand 
attached  by  a  string  to  the  end  of  a  staff;  also,  one 
similarly  attached  to  the  arm  of  a  quintain.  In 
recent  use  (chiefly  £/.  ,9.),  a  weapon  used  by 
ruffians,  consisting  of  a  long  cylindrical  bag  (some- 
times an  eelskin)  filled  with  sand,  by  which  a  heavy 
blow  may  be  struck  without  leaving  a  mark. 

1594  ist  Pt.  Contention  D  i  b,  Enter  at  one  doore  the  Arm- 
ourer, .with  a  drum  before  him,  and  his  staffe  with  a  sand- 
bag fastened  to  it,  and  at  the  other  doore,  his  man  with  a 
drum  and  sand-bagge.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr,  Boctalinis 
Advts.fr.  Parnass.  n.  in.  (1674'  136  [He]  was  set  upon  by 
some.,  who  beat  him  so  cruelly  with  Sand-bags,  as  they  left 
him  for  dead.  1678  BlTTLBR  Hud.  in.  ii.  So  They  now  begun 
With  law  and  conscience  to  fall  on..Engag'd  with  money- 
bags, as  hold  As  men  with  sand-bags  did  of  old.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Quintain,  A  slender  Beam.. at  one  of 
whose  Ends  was  asloap  or  flat  Board,  and  at  the  other  a 
Bag  of  Sand  or  Dirt. — The  Sport  was.  .to  ride  a-tilt  at  the 
Board,  and. .to  escape  the  Blow  of  the  Sand-Bag.  1871 
ROSSETII  Poems,  Last  Confess.  512  And  there  1  handed 
him  [the  mountebank]  his  cups  and  balls  And  swung  the 
sand-bags  round  to  clear  the  ring.  1891  STEAD  If  Christ 
came  354.  The  predatory  rich  do  not  shrink  even  from  using 
the  sandbag  and  the  revolver— of  course  by  deputies. 

d.  A  bag  or  cushion  filled  with  fine  sand,  used 
(a]  in  Engraving,  as  a  support  for  the  plate. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  A  Sand-bag,  in  Etching  or  Graving,  is  that 
on  which  they  use  to  turn  their  plate.  1:1790  \HlSiOHSth* 
Art  n.  46  Let  the  table.. be  firm.. upon  which  place  your 
sand-bag  with  the  plate  upon  it  1837  WHITTOCK,  etc.  Bk. 
Trades  (1842)  214  (Engraver)  The  sand-bag,  or  cushion, 
..is  for  laying  the  plate  upon,  for  the  conveniency  of  turning 
it  in  any  direction,  but  is  seldom  used  by  artists.  1873  I''.. 
SPON  Workshop  Receipts^ve.  \.  140/1  A  sand-bag,  on  which 
to  rest  the  block  whilst  engraving  it. 

(/>)  Surg,  as  a  support  for  a  set  limb. 

1875  W.  R.  SMITH  Lect.  Nursing  viii.  144  The  rest  of  the 
limb  must  now  be  bandaged,  and  sand- bags  placed  along 
either  side  of  it. 

e.  A   long  narrow  cylindrical  bag,  usually  of 
flannel,  containing  fine  sand,  and  used  to  cover  a 
crevice  and  exclude  draught  or  light. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.  1908  A.  C.  BENSON  Altar 
fire  225  The  poky,  comfortable  arrangements,. .the  sand- 
bags for  the  doors,  all  spoke  of  a  timid  invalid  life. 

3.  The  stomach  of  a  crab. 

1895  in  Funk*s  Standard  Diet,  (marked  'Fng.'i. 

Sa'ndbag,  v.    [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  with  sand-bags. 

1860  Cornh.  Mag.  Oct.  440  The  Bank  [was]  sandbagged 
and  barricaded.  1906  Daily  C '/iron,  ir  Dec.  10/5  He  not 
only  fastens  all  his  windows,  he  sandbags  them. 

2.  To  fell  with  a  blow  from  a  sand-bag. 

1889  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  16  Sept.,  John  Lehner  and 
Henry  Koontz  were  sandbagged  Saturday  night.  1897 
HOWELLS  Landl.  Lion's  Head  421  He  had  not  been  sand- 
bagged, or  buncoed. 

Sandbagger  (saj'nd,biE'g3J).  U.S.  [f.  SAND- 
BAG s&.  and  v.  +  -ER*.] 

1.  One  who  uses  a  sand-bag  as  a  weapon. 

1884  Chicago  Advance  10  Apr.,  Not  a  piize  fighter,  or 
street  loafer,,  .or  sand-bagger  appears  among  them.  1894 
STEAD  If  Christ  came  340  The  sand-bagger  and  blackmailer. 

2.  A  sailing-boat  that  uses  sand-bags  as  ballast. 
1894  Outing- (V.S.)  XXIV.  477/2  He. .enjoys  the  sea  in 

every  form,  whether  racing  in  a  sandbagger  [etc.]. 

Sa-nd-bank.    [f.  SAND  sb?  +  BANK  sb.  i.] 

1.  A  bank  of  sand  formed  in  a  river  or  sea  by  the 
action  of  tides  and  currents. 

1589  RIDER  Bibl.  Scholast.  1268/60  A  sand  banke  in  the 
Sea, .  .putvinus.  1659  D.  PKLL  hnpr.  Sea  510  Frothy 
breaches  of  the  Seas  over  the  Sand-banks.  1715  DE  FOE 
Yoy.  round  World  (1840)  147  She  tailed  aground  upon  a 
sand-bank.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xix.  524  The  Nile 
flows  wide  among  sandbanks,  like  a  tidal  river  near  the  sea. 

fig-  i8ss  MOTLEY  ZJwfrA  .ff^.  vi.  i.  (1866)  781  Its  foundation 
was  the  shifting  sandbank  of  female  and  royal  coquetry. 


2.  Founding.  (See  quot.) 

1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin,>  Sand  Bank.  In 
foundries  where  small  pipes  are  cast  in  quantities  the  mould- 
ing  boxes  are  placed,  and  the  metal  run  on  a  bank  of  sand. 

Sa-nd-bath.     [f.  SAND  sb?  +  BATH  jA.i] 

1.  A  vessel  of  heated  sand  used  as  an  equable 
heater  for  retorts,  etc.  in  various  chemical  processes. 

1677  W.  HARRIS  tr.  Lottery's  Course  Cheni.  n  These 
Furnaces  may  also  serve  for  Distilling  by  the  Refrigeratory, 
in.. the  Sand-Bath.  1758  REID  tr.  Macqner's  Chem.  I.  214 
Set  the  retort  in  a  sand-bath  fixed  over  a  reverberating 
furnace.  _  1880  C.  &  F.  DARWIN  Movem.  PL  178  Six  of  the 
radicles  in  a  jar.  .which  stood  on  a  sand-bath,  raised  to  a 
temperature  varying  from  76°  to  82°  F.,  became  hooked. 

attnb.  1839  URE  Diet,  Arts  454  This  process  must  be 
preceded  by  the  sand-bath  operation. 

2.  A  medicinal  bath  of  heated  sand  or  sea-sand. 
1869  TOZER  Highl.  Turkey  \.  75  We  saw  a  patient  under- 
going the  sand-bath,  .for  rheumatism. 

3.  A  bath  taken  by  fowls  in  sand ;  a  dust -bath. 
1891  in  Century  Diet. 

Sa'nd-bed.     [f.  SAND  $b£  +  BED  sb.] 

1.  A  bed,  layer  or  stratum  of  sand. 

c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wukker  798/13  Hec  sertis,  a 
sandbedde.  1611  COTGR.,  Sablonniere^  a  sand-bed.  1684 
T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  I.  137  Factitious  islands,  .have  been 


C.  T,  DAVIS  Treat.  Manuf.  Bricks  x.  303  Micaceous  sand- 
bed.     Ibid.  304  It  reposes  on  a  sand-bed. 

b.  transf.  One  who  *  absorbs '  much  liquor  ;  a 
toper.     Sc.  (see  E.D.D.). 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Ro>ian'sxx\\\,  That  sandbed  old  Mac-Turk, 
upon,  whom  whole  hogsheads  make  no  impression. 

2.  Founding.  A  bed  of  sand  into  which  the  iron 
from  a  blast-furnace  is  run;  also,  any  bed  of  sand 
in  which  castings  are  made. 

1873  R.  HUNT  Weale^s  Diet.  Terms  s.v.,  The  side  troughs 
in  the  sand-bed  are  called  pigs. 

Sa'iid-blast.     [f.  SAND  sb,-  -t-  BLAST  sb.] 

1.  A  contrivance  for  depolisbing  or  grinding  glass, 
stone,  wood  or  hard  metal  by  means  of  a  jet  of 
sand  impelled  by  compressed  air  or  steam.     Also 
attrib.)  esp.  sand-blast  process. 

1871  Jrnl.  Franklin  [tist.  155  An  engraving  produced  by  the 
use  of  the  sand-blast... This  is  then  passed  beneath  the  sand- 
blast, and  the  cutting  obtained.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Cntal. 
136/1  Permanent  Tablets,  being  texts  and  mot  toes.,  engraved 
by  the  Sand-blast  process.  1888  Lockivood^s  Diet,  Mech. 
Engin.,  Sand  Blast  Sharpening-,  the  sharpening  of  files  by 
the  direction  of  a  current  of  sand  and  water  across  the  teeth. 

2.  A  blast  of  sandy  or  sand-laden  wind. 

1898  T.  WATTS-DUNTON  Ayhbin  xn.  iv,  Hot  and  stifling 
as  sand-blasts  of  the  desert. 

Hence  Sa'nd-blasted  a.,  nonce-ivd.,  scored  by 
wind-driven  sand.  Also  Sa*nd-blaster,aworkman 
who  uses  sand-blast. 

1908  Ed  in.  Rw,  July  82  In  Triassic  times  England  itself 
was  a  desert,  as  the  sand-blasted  granite  boulders  of  Cham- 
wood  Forest  attest.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  89 
Glass  Sand  Blaster. 

Sa'nd-blind,  a.  Now&mii  and  dial.  [Prob.  a 
perversion  of  OK.  *samblind  (see  SAM-  and  BLIND 
a.\  after  SAND  sb? 

Cf.  Johnson's  explanation  :  '  Having  a  defect  in  the  eyes, 
by  which  small  particles  appear  to  fly  before  them'.] 

Half-blind,  dim-sighted,  purblind.     AlsoySg*. 

14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  709/34  Luscust  he  that  is  sand- 
Uynde.  1338  ELYOT  Diet.,  Lifpio^  to  be  poreblynde,  or 
sande  blynde.  1549  CHALONER  Ernstn.  on  Folly  Hj,  If  one 
that  is  sand  blynde  woulde  take  an  asse  for  a  moyle.  1x1578 
LINDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  iS.T.S.)!.  347  Drumlan- 
rick  being  sum  thing  sand  blind  and  saw  nocht  weill.  1596 
SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  n.  ii,  37  1  his  is  my  true  begotten  Father, 
who  being  more  then  sand-blinde,  high  grauel  blinde,  knows 
me  not.  111623  FLETCHER  LoT.-e's  Cure  n.  i,  I  have  been 
Sand-blinde  from  my  infancie.  1627  \V.  SCLATER  Exf. 
2  Thess.  (1629)  50  His  minde,  no  more  than  sand-blind  in 
the  things  of  God.  1790  A.  WILSON  Rabby^s  Mistake  Poet. 
Wks.  (1846)  102  Sic  was  the  day,  whan  san'-blin'  Rab,..Set 
out  in  eager  search  for  game.  1831  CAIHYLE  Sart.  Res.  i. 
x,  Thou  hitherto  art  a  Dilettante  and  sand  blind  Pedant.  1849 
C.  BRONTE S/tir/ey  xxxv,  Heis  bald,  sand  blind, grey-haired. 

Hence  Sand-blindness. 

1552  HUI.OET,  Sandblindnes,  luscio.  1905  Outlook  16  Dec. 
852/2  But  there  is  a  sort  of  sand-blindness  endemic  in  the 
Liberal  party  just  now. 

Sa-nd-box.    [f.  SAND  sb*  +  Box  sb?] 

1.  A    box  with  a  perforated  top  for  sprinkling 
sand  as  a  blotter  upon  the  wet  ink  of  a  manuscript. 
Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1572  HULOET  (ed.  Higins),  Sandboxe,  or  a  duste  boxe,  to 
spreade  dust  on  writing.  1626  MIDDLETON  IVomen  Beware 
ll'owen  iv.  ii,  He  would  prick  my  skull  as  full  of  holes  as  a 
scrivener's  sand-box.  1681  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1637/8  Stolen, 
..a  Silver  Inkhoin,  the  Sand  box  to  it  left  behind.  1740 
SWIFT  Wilt  Wks.  1751  XIV.  272,  I  bequeath  to  Deane 
Swift,  Esq.;- .an  Ink  Pot,  a  Sand  Box  and  Bell.  1858 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  vi.  vi.  (1872)  II.  187  *  Erz-Sa>idstrever\ 
who  solemnly  brings  up  the  Sandbox  (no  blotting-paper  yet 
in  use)  when  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  is  pleased  to  wiite. 

2.  A  box  holding  sand  for  various  purposes;  esp. 
a.  A  sand-mould,     b.  A  box  of  sand  on  a  locomo- 
tive (see  quot.  1849)  for  use  when  the  wheels  slip. 
C.  A   receptacle  for  the  sand    used   to  'tee*  the 
ball  on  a  golf  course. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  382/2  He  beareth  Gules,  a 
Lapidaries  Sand  Box,  or  Dust  Box,  covered,  Or.. .  In  such 
kind  of  Boxes  with  covets,  Lapidaries  keep  their  fine  Dust 


of  Diamond,  .made  into  a  kind  of  Sand.  1833  J.  HOLLAND 
Manttf,  Metal\\.  39  So  largely  has  the  sand-box  superseded 
the  anvil  in  this  manufacture  [of  scissors].  1849  WEALE 
Diet.  Terms,  Sand-boxes,  in  locomotive  engines,  boxes  filled 
with  sand,  usually  placed  near  the  driving  wheels,  with  a 
pipe  to  guide  the  sand  to  the  rails.  1859  BARTLETT  Diet. 
A  tiier.,  Sand-Sox,  a  primitive  sort  of  spittoon,  consisting  of 
a  wooden  box  filled  with  sand.  1875  Lire's  Diet.  Arts  III. 
750  The  sand-box  [of  a  sand-blast  apparatus].  1901  Scots- 
man 5  Nov.  8/4  Proceeding  to  the  sand-box  at  the  first  tee. 

3.  The  fruit  of  the  "West  Indian  forest  tree, //»>•# 
crepitans.  Also,  the  tree  itself. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  114  The  Sand-box  Tree.  Ibid, 
115  These  Trees  are  called  Sand-boxes  from  the  Use  that 
is  made  of  their  Fruit  to  that  Purpose.  1757  PARSONS  in 
Phil.  Trans.  L.  405  This  is  undoubtedly  the  young  Sand- 
box, or  fruit  of  the  Hura,  1885  LADY  BRASSF.Y  The  Trades 
178  We  made  our  first  halt,  under  a  large  sand-box-tree. 

Sa;nd-boy.    [f-  SAND  ^.2  + BOY  jj.i] 

1.  ?A  boy  who  hawks  sand  for  sale.     In  pro- 
verbial phr.  as  jolly  as  a  sandboy,  etc. 

1823  'JoN  BEE'  Diet.  Turf,  Sand-boy,  all  rags  and  all 
happiness ;  the  urchins  who  drive,  the  sand-laden  neddies 
through  our  streets,  are  envied  by  the  capon-eating  turtle- 
loving  epicures  of  these  cities.  '  As  jolly  as  a  sand-boy  ', 
designates  a  merry  fellow  who  has  tasted  a  drop,  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xviit,  The  Jolly  Sandboys  was  a  small 
road-side  inn..,  with  a  sign,  representing  three  Sandboys 
increasing  their  jollity.  1841  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I. 
70  We  will  smoke  together  and  be  as  merry  as  sandboys. 
1892  XANWILI.  Childr,  Ghetto  i.xxiv,  Everything  combined 
to  make  him  as  jolly  as  a  sand-boy. 

2.  =  sand-man  :  see  SAND  sb.*  10. 

1873  St.  rani's  Mag.  Feb.  139  But  you  are  sleepy— the 
sand-boys  are  in  your  eyes. 

Sande,  obs.  form  of  SAINT,  SANDY  sb. 

Sanded  (we-nded),  ///.  a.  [f.  (in  senses  1-4) 
SAND  $b£  and  (senses  5-7)  SAND  ?>.] 

fl.  Of  a  sandy  colour  =  SANDY  a.  3,  4.  Obs. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mtds.  N.  iv.  i.  125  My  hounds  are  bred  out 
of  the  Spartan  kinde,  So  flew'd,  so  sanded.  1607  TOPSRLL 
J'Oitr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  515  The  colour  of  Swine  is  uncertain, 
..some  are  while,  some  bianded,  some  sanded,  some  red, 
1667  COTTON  Scarron.  iv.  10  The  Sun.. that  spruce  light- 
headed fellow  With  frizled  locks  of  sanded  yellow.  1686 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2136/4  A  white  Sanded  gray  Mare,  eight 
years  old. 

f2.  Sand-blind.   Obs. 

1629  GAULE  Pract.  Theories  Rules  to  Rdrs.,  My  Poring, 
Prying,  Pious  Reader ;  With  sanded,  searching  or  with 
simple  Eye.  1787  GROSE  Prot-inc.  Gloss.,  Sanded,  short- 
sighted. NfoithJ. 

•f  3.  Composed  of  or  covered  with  sand  ;  sandy. 

1702  ROWE  Tamer  I.  n.  ii.  26  With  Nations  like  the  sanded 
Shore.  1726-46  THOMSON  Winter  100  Dreadful  down  it  [the 
river]  comes.  .Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads. 

f  4.  Cast  in  sand,  as  opposed  to  *  minted'.   0/>s. 

1732  in  J.  Tail  Two  Cent.  Border  Ch.  Life  iii.  (1889)  64 
Uncurrent  money,  .consisting  of  doits,  Irish  halfpenniesand 
sanded  bodies.  1759  in  Scott.  N.  fyQ.  znd  Ser.  (1902;  IV. 
5/2  Bad  sanded  halfpennies. 

5.  Sprinkled  with  sand. 

1760-2  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xxx,  The  sanded  floor  that  grits 
beneath  the  tread.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xxvii.  377  Fine 
lines  resembling  those  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  rake 
over  a  sanded  walk.  1869  TROLLOPE  He  Knew,  etc.  xxxii. 
(1878)  181  (He)  was  up-stairs  in  the  sanded  parlour  of  the 
Full  Moon  public-house. 

b.  Of  wood,  etc. :  Covered  with  a  layer  of  sand 
to  represent  stone. 

1883  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  716/1  Tawdry  modern  cast  iron 
work,  'sanded1  to  represent  stone.  1889  C.  T.  DAVIES 
Kricks  ii.  (ed.  2)  56  It  is  not  considered  an  honest  tieatment 
of  mateii.il  to  make  painted  and  sanded  wood  take  upon 
itself  the  appearance  of  stone. 

C.  Of  land :  Dressed  with  sand. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  106  In  well  sanded  Lands 
little  or  no  Snow  lies. 

6.  Adulterated  with  sand. 

1883  Daily  Neivs  21  Nov.  6/7  They  never  would  get  free 
from  this  sanded  wool  so  long  as  they  paid  such  big  prices 
for  it,  since  it  really  paid  better  at  the  price  obtainable  than 
the  clean  wool.  1895  Min.  <jth  Nat.  ConncilCongr.  Ch.  U.S% 
151  To  icfrain  from  short  yaidsticks  and  sanded  sugar. 

7.  Reduced  to  sand-like  grains. 

1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Sanded  gum  t  powdered  gum  arable. 

Sa'nd-eel.  Also  4-5  sandel,  4  aandhell,  5 
sawndel,  6  sand  el.  [f.  SAND  sb?  +  KEL.] 

1.  A   fish   of  the  genus  Ammodytes,  having  a 
slender,  cylindrical,  silvery  body  resembling  that 
of  an  eel. 

1307  Ditrh.  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  3  In  c  de  makerell,.  .cccc 
dl.  meiling.  et  sande) is.  1338  Ibid.  35  In  Sandhells  empt. 
pro  familia  die  Veneris  \$d.  14*5-6  MM'  620  Et  de  35.  ^d. 
rec.  pro  tractatu  de  Sandeelez.  c  1440-60  [see  SANDLING  '  i], 
[1558  RONDELET  Gem.  Hist.  Anim.  iv.  1260  De  Ammodyte 
pisce,  vt  nos  vocauimus,  pro  Anglico  Sandilz.]  1671  RAY  in 
Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2276  Those  little  long  fishes,  which  our 
Fishermen  dig  out  of  the  Sands  at  low  water,  and  therefore 
call  in  some  places  Sand-F.eles.  c  1711  PETIVER  Gazophyl.  vi. 
lix,  Brasil  Sand  Eel...  About  9  Inches  long;  very  good  Meat. 
1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  550  The  'Sand-eels'  or  'Launces1 
(Atnmodytei)  are  extremely  common  on  sandy  shores  of 
Europe  and  North  America. 

2.  New  Zealand.    The  fish  Gonorkynichns  greyi. 
1891  in  Century  Diet. 

Hence  Sand-eeling,  fishing  for  sand-eels. 
1862  ANSTED  Channel  I  si.  \\,  ix.  (ed.  2)  212  Sand-eeling  at 
midnight . .  is  one  of  the  amusements  of  all  classes. 

Sandel :  see  SAMEL,  SENDAL. 
Sandelen  wood  :  see  SANDALWOOD. 
Sandeling,  obs.  form  of  SANDLING  '. 
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Sandell,  obs.  form  of  SANDAL  s6.1  and  sb.- 

Sandemailian  (scend/m^'nian),  sb,  and  a.  [f. 
the  name  Sandeman  +  -(I)AN.]  a.  sb.  A  member 
of  a  religious  sect  developed  by  Robert  Sandeman 
(1718-1771)  from  the  Glassites.  b.  adj.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Sandemanians. 

1792  DBLKMAP  Hist.  New  Hampsh.  III.  324  In  the  town 
of  Portsmouth  there  is  a  society  of  Sandemanians.  1810 
W.WILSON  Dissent.  Clt.  Lend.  III.  326  The  discipline  in 
this  church  is  conducted  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  other  Sandemanian  societies.  1876  N.  Amer.  Re^>. 
CXXIII.  224  The  Sandemanian  heresy.  i88a~3  SchafTs 
Rncycl,  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  2109  The  sect,  .called  'Glassites  ' 
in  Scotland,  and  'Sandemanians' in  Kngland  and  America. 

Hence  Sandema'uianism. 

1766  Causes  Pres.  Declension  Congr.  Churches  title-p., 
Interspersed  with  Reflections  on  Methodism  and  Saudi- 
manianism  [sic],  i8aa  J.  BROWN  Alein.  J,  Hervey  453 
Culler  of  Kettering.. opposes  Sandemanianism. 

Sander  (sse'ndsa),  sb.     [f.  SAND  v.  +  -KK1.] 

1*  One  who  or  something  which  sands  or  sprinkles 
with  sand ;  one  who  collects  sand. 

1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  iv.  viii.  §  3  (1630)  396  The  A  rena, . . 
so  called,  for  that  it  was  strowed  ouer  with  sand . . ,  and  officers 
they  had  purposely  for  this  husmesse,.  .termed  Arenariit 
Sanders.  1854  E.  GIFFARD  Deeds  Nov.  Daring-  262  Mr. 
Edward  Henry  A'Court,  with  a  marine  and  seven  seamen, 
was  despatched  from  the  Blanche  in  the  red  cutter  to  collect 
sand. . .  The  midshipman  and  his  party  of  sanders  [etc.].  1889 
Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  321/2  A  sudden  whirl  of  the  driving- 
wheel^,,  .followed  by  the  application  of  the  steam  sanders 
[of  a  locomotive].  1908  Daily  Chron.  21  Feb.  10/6  Drum 
(Single),  28111.  automatic  feed  sander.  .to  be  Sold. 

2.  A  workman  employed  to  sandpaper  the  soles 
of  boots  and  shoes. 

1881  Instr.  CensusClcrks  (1885)  76  Bool  and  Shoe  Making  : 
. .  Levanter.  Sander. 

t  Sa  nder,  adv.  Obs,  Also  5  sannyr,  sender. 
[Comparative  of  ME.  sone^  SOON  a.,  with  vowel- 
shortening  and  euphonic*/;  the  phonology  is  some- 
what obscure.]  Sooner. 

a  1450  MYRC  Festial  43  Moche  more  and  sannyr  he  heruth 
horn  bat  callyth  to  hym  wyth  all  hor  hcrtys.  Ibid.  166  pat 
he  may  be  sondyr  come  to  beleue.  Ibid.  267  J?is  day  your 
prayers  schull  be  sandy r  herd  of  God  ben  anober  day.  1482 
Monk  of  Ei'tshiiw  (Arb.)  29  How  y  might  the  sandyr  and 
lyghter  scape.  Ibid.  37  Mony  of  them  that  sodenly  scapyd 
.  .and  sander  haslid  hem  selfe  thanne  other  to  go  the  weye 
that  was  before  hem.  1532  St.  Papers  Htn.  / '///,  VII.  373 
A  litle  brieff  information,  .emprinted.  .to  make  theym  the 
*<ander  to  understande  the  same.  Ibid.  403  That  suche 
tbinges  as  are  promissed.  .suld  the  sander  comme  to  passe. 

Sanderbode  :  see  under  SANDESMAN. 

Sanderick,  obs.  form  of  SANDAKAC. 

Sanderling  (sre'ndajling).  Also  7  sanderlin, 
7,  9,  saudliiig.  [Possibly  repr.  Q]L.*saHd~yr6lingt 
f.  soMftSASU  sir.1  +  y  tiling  ploughman  (sec  EAKTH- 
LIKG  1),  also  the  name  of  some  bird  (?  the  plover}.] 
A  small  wading  bird,  Calidris  arenaria. 

1602  CARBW  Cornwall  35  Coots,  Sanderlings,  Sea-Iarkes. 
1623  N.  H.  in  Whitbourne  Newfoundland  114  The  Fowles 
and  Birds.,  of  the  Sea  are  . .  Teale,  Snipes,..  Sanderlin-,. 
1684  E.  CHAMBEKLAYNR  Pres.  St.  Eng.  (ed.  151  6  Sandlings, 
knot,  curlew.  1785  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  III.  197 
Sanderling,  Charadrius  calidris^  Lin.  1804  CHARLOTTE 
SMITH  Conversations,  etc.  II.  34, 1  rather  think,  Sanderling, 
..is  the  name.. the1  the  fishermen  call  them  Sandlings. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xx.  259  A  sander  Hn™,  the  second 
migratory  land-bird  we  have  seen,  came  to  our  brig  today. 
1873  LOSGK.  H'ayside  Inn  in.  Prel.  77  The  plover,  peep,  and 
t-andtrling,  That. .pipe  along  the  barren  sands. 

Sander(r)man(n,  var.  ff.  SANDESMAN  Obs. 

Sanders  1  (scrndaiz).  Forms :  4  saundres, 
^aunders),  5  sawndrcs,  -dyrs,  saun-t  sawn- 
derys,  4-8  saunders,  6-  sanders  ;  with  sing,  form 
4  zawndre,  sandery,  5  sander,  sandrey,  5-7 
saundcr.  [a.  OF.  sandre  (Ilatz.-Darm.  s.v.  san- 
tat),  var.  of  sandlc :  see  SANDAL *.  The  word  has 
in  Eng.  been  most  commonly  plural  in  form,  and 
occas.  in  construction.] 

1.  = SANDALWOOD,  in  its  various  applications. 
(Cf.  RED  SANDKBS.) 

1329-30  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  16  In.. 2  unceis  de 
Saundres,  3*.  1340  Ibid.  35  Saundres  pro  colore.  1388 
Ibid.  48  In  una  li.  de  zawndre.  1390  Ibid.  49  Di.  li.  de 
zaunders,  zs.  &/.  1331  Ace.  Chambt-rl.  Scot/.  (1771)  25  Et 
de  484  lib.  diversarum  confectionum  . .  -j  lib.  de  sander y  [etc.]. 
'i  c  1390  Form  of  Cur  y  xx.  in  Warner  Antiq.  Citlin.  (1780) 
IQ  Color  it  with  saundres  a  lytel.  1390  GOWEH  Con/.  I.  225 
That  I  mai  stonde  in  thilke  rowe  Amonges  hem  that  Saundres 
use.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  12  pen  take  Sawnderys,an  Vyne- 
gre,  an  cast  ber-to.  14..  Noble  Kk.  Cookry  (1882)  30  To  ma k 
longe  de  bef,  tak  ox  tunges-.then  tak.  .parsly,  ysope,  tyrue 
sandrey  [etc.].  \&&Pilgr.  Pfr/.  (\\.fa\V.  1531)  22  b,  A  prt- 
cyoustree ;  wherof  the  stock  is  saundres,  the  barkesynamom, 
the  fruyt  nutmygges  or  maces.  1598  W.  VHILLIP  Linschoten 
i.  Ixxiv.  120/2  Inere  are  3.  sorts  of  Sanders,  that  is,  white, 
yelow  and  red.  1623  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housew.  (ed.  2)  108 
Take.. good  store  of  suger,  cinamon,  a  few  saunders  and 
rosewater.  1791  HAMILTON  Bcrthollet's  Dyeing  I.  1.  li.  iv. 
205  With  the  addition  of  sanders  [F.  MOte/L.tfaftV  stand 
much  better.  1864  GRISEBACH  Flora.  W.  Ind.  Isl.  787 
Sanders,  yellow :  Bucida  cafitata. 

f  2.  The  sandalwood  tree  ;  sandalwood  trees. 

1613  PORCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  507  In  Tymor,  an  Hand 
by  laua,  are  whole  woods  of  Sanders.  1783  J  LSTAMOND  tr. 
Raymil 's  Hist.  Indies  II.  94  The  santalum  or  zanders  grows 
to  the  size  of  a  walnut-tree. 

3.  attrib.)  as  sanders- beater t  cup,  powder,  tree ; 
aauders-wood  =  sense  J. 


1544  Wilt  of  R.  Osbornc  (Somerset  Ho.),  I  will  that  the 
*saunder  beaters  at  Grocer's  Hall  beare  my  boddy  to  the 
churche.  1617  in  Heath  Groct-rs"  Comp.  (1869)  434  Payde 
the  saunder  beaters..  1 1.  35.  4d.  1491  Will  <if  Vaugitan 
(Somerset  Ho.l,  My  *saunder  cupp.  1481-9 Howard  Homek. 
Bks.  (Ko-xb.)  42  Item,  'sander  poder  di.  Ib.  ij.  s.  vj.d.  1640 
PARKINSON  Thcat.  Bot.  1605  The  "Saunders  tree,  .groweth 
to  be  as  bigge  as  the  Wallnut  tree.  1615  Cal.  St.  Papers, 
K.  Ind.  (1862)  380  *Sanders  wood.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract. 
of  Customs  (1821)  52  Brandy.. having  its  red  colour  from 
burnt  sugar,  Saunders  wood,  £c.  1846  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl. 
II.  190/1  Dyed  red  with  the  aromatic  saunders-wood.  1866 
Tr&as.  Bot,)  Sanders-wood. 

Sanders-  (su-ndoaz).  Also  saunders.  (See 
quot.  1892.) 

1827  j\t'7u  Syst.  Cookery  $\  To  dress  tlie  same  \sc.  cold 
beef],  called  Sanders.  1864  English™,  in  India  128  Saun- 
ders, 1*111  a  layer  of  mashed  potatoes  [etc.].  1892  Encycl. 
Cookery  (ed.  Garrett)  II.  377  Sanders.  This  name  is  given 
to  a  preparation  of  minced  beef  or  other  meat. 

Sandery,  obs.  form  of  SANDERS  l. 

t  Sa-udesman.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  2  sander 
man,  Qrmin  sanderrmauu,  3  sondei\e  man,  3-4 
saudirman.  $.  3  sondes-,  4  sondezmon,  4-5 
sondes-,  sandes-,  saiidis-,  souudis-,  5  sayn- 
dis-man.  [f.  ME.  sandes,  jjcnit.  of  SAXIJ  sb.^  + 
MAX  j<5.1  The  a  forms  cuine  from  Scandinavian 
districts,  and  the  -cr  seems  to  represent  the  ON. 
genitive  ending  -a'',  although  SAND  sb±  does  not 
appear  to  have  existed  in  OX.  Cf.  sand-man  s.  v. 
SAND  sbj- ;  also  SKNDHAK.]  A  messenger,  envoy, 
ambassador, 

a.  1123  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  Laud),  &  pa^r  comen  bes  eorles 
sander  men  of  Angeow  10  him.  <  izoo  OKMIS  19383  He 
I  S.John  l>apt.]  nass  nohht  Crist. ,  Ace  sanderrmann  Ijiforcnn 
Crist  To  kij>enn  Cristess  come.  <  1250  («•«.  ^  F.x.  1410 
Laban  and  his  moder  wi5-3an  fa;neden  wel  Sis  sondere  man. 
a  1300-1400  Cursor  Af.  21408  (Gntt.)  pan  sent  be  king 
co-stantine,  sandirmen  \Cott.  send  men]  till  his  moder  eltne. 

ft.     (1205  LAY.  13595  Heo..nomen  atmie  sondes-mon  and 
senden  toward  Lunden.     13..   E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  469  He 
sechez  an  ober  sondez-mon  ^c  setter  on  be  douue.   n  1400-50 
Alexander  2399  Now  ere  be  sandismen  sett  on  baire  horsis.    : 
t  1400  Dt'str.    Troy  xxi.  8866  Then  sent  were   bere   sone    | 
soundismen  two.  To  Priam,  the  prise  kyng,  purpos  to  hold.    I 
c  1470  Gol.  $  Gait1.  326,  I  rede  ane  sayndib-man  y«  send  to 
yone  senyeour. 

SofSa-nderbode.  [HoDE5/;.l   Cf.ON.WW^/^tf^.] 

t  izoo  Trin.  ColL  Hotn,  89  And  bo  tweien  sander-bpdes 
ferden  and  cudden  in  be  bureh,  J>;it  be  helcnde  was  bider- 
ward. 

Sandever,  -devoire  :  see  SANDIVEH. 

t  Sa'nd-eyed,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SAND  jtf.-, 
supposed  to  be  the  first  element  in  SAND-BLIND  aJ\ 
Sand-blind. 

1592  GuEENii  Disput.  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  223  A  sawcie 
Signor  tliere  is,  whose  purblind  eyes  can  scarcely  discern u 
a  Lowse  from  a  Flea. .  .1  doubt  the  sandeydc  Asse,  will  kicke 
..if  1  rubbe  him  on  the  gaule. 

Sa-nd-fly.    [f.  SARD  sb?  +  FLY  rf.i] 

1.  A  small  fly  or  midge,  esp.  one  belonging  to 
the  genus  Simulititn. 

1748  An  soft's  I'cy.  i.  v.  46  The  muscat  os.  .were  succeeded 
by  an  infinity  of  sand-flies.  1816  KIKUV  &  Sr.  Entomot.  iv. 
(1818)  I.  in  The  burning-fly  (brulot)  or  sand-fly  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  1867  A.  L.  ADAMS  /'  'and.  Naturalist 
India  59  That  prince  of  gallynippers,  the  sand-fly,  whose 
bite  produces  a  painful  and  irritable  swelling.  1896  tr.  Boas'. 
Text-bk.  ZooL  276  The  Sand-fly  (JjV/««//<i),  a  small  fly-like 
Midge,  the  females  of  which.. are  blood  suckers. 
b.  An  artificial  fly  used  in  angling. 

1681  CHKTHAM  Angler's  Vade-m.  (1700)  229  Sand  Fly... 
Made  of  the  Wooll  gotten  off  the  Flank  of  a  black  Sheep. 
1892  LOWNDES  Camping  &k.  202  The  dace  were  rising 
furiously,  and  we  got  to  work  at  once  with  a  sand  fly  and  a 
blue  dun. 

2.  Sand-jly  bush  :  see  quot. 

1889  J.  H.  MAIDEN  Usef.  Nat.  PL  Australia  282  Zicria 
Smithii,  Andr..  .Colonial  names  are  'Sandfly  Lu&h  '  and 
1  Turmeric '. 

Sandgiac,  variant  of  SANJAK. 

Sa-nd-glass.     [f.  SAND  sb?  +  GLASS  sb.^} 

1.  A  contrivance  for  measuring  time,  consisting 
of  two  glass  vessels  of  approximately  conical  shape, 
connected  at  the  apex  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  con- 
taining so  much  sand  as  will  take  a  given  time  to 
flow  from  the  receptacle  placed  uppermost  into 
that  placed  below  ;  an  hour-glnss,  a  minute-glass, 
an  egg-boiler,  or  the  like.  AUO^ER 

1556  WITHALS  Diet.  (1562)  65  b/2  A  sande  glas&e,  or  houre- 
jjasse,  j'itrtwm  horologiunt.  1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  div, 
Houre,  halfe  houre,  and  three  houre  Sandglasses.  1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thcvenot's  Trav.  i.  268  They  turn  a  half  minute 
Sand-Glass,,  .and  then  drop  the  Log  from  the  Stern.  1779 
BOSWELL  Let.  22  Oct.  in  Life  Johnson,  But  my  sand-glass 
was  now  beginning  to  run  low,  as  I  could  not  trespass  too 
long  on  the  colonel's  kindness.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronarfs 
.\\iii,  My  span  must  be  a  brief  one,  but  let  not  your  hand 
shake  the  sand-glass  !  1902  l^esttn.  Gaz.  30  Oct.  1/1  The 
two-minute  sandglass  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
. .  has  to  be  turned,  and  whilst  the  sand  is  running  down  the 
division  bells  are  set  in  motion. 

f2.   =  SAND-BOX  i.  Obs. 

1806-7  J'  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  vm.  xxiv, 
Emptying  the  ink-class,  (by  mistake  for  the  sand-glass)  on 
a  paper  which  you  nave  juit  written  out  fairly. 

Sa*nd-grouse.  [SAND  sb.-}  Any  bird  of  the 
group  rterochmorph&,  inhabiting  sandy  tracts  of 
the  old  world,  consisting  of  two  genera  PUrodes 


(esp.  P.  are/tan  its,  the  Sand-grouse  proper,  and  P. 
alihata,  the  Tin-tailed  Sand-grouse)  and  Syrrhaptes. 
1783  LATHAM  Gen.  Synop&is  Birds  IV.  751  Sand  Grouse. 
Tetrtto  arenaria.  This  is  bigger  than  the  Partridge.  1864 
IntelL  Observer  I  V.  197  The  new  British  Sand-Grouse.  (Pal- 
las's  Three-  toed  Sand-G  rouse  ~.Syrr  hap  tesptiradoxtts.}  1867 
A.  L.  ADAMS  Wand,  Naturalist  India  119  The  painted  or 
lesser  sand-grouse  (Pteroclcs  fasciatns}.  1895  J.  G.  MILI.AIS 
Breath  fr.  Veldt  (1899.)  29  In  the  early  morning  the  Na- 
m;iqua  sandgrouse  come  to  their  margins..  to  drink. 

Sa-nd-heat.  [SAND  sb?]  Heat  applied  by 
means  of  heated  sand  ;  also  —  SAND-BATH  I. 

1610  H.  JOSSON  Alch.  ii.  iii,  I  meane  to  tinct  C.  in  sand- 
heat,  to  morrow,  And  giue  him  imbibition.  1677  \V.  HAUHIS 
tr.  Lcint-ry's  Course  Cheni.  317  You  may  distil  the  Spirit  on 
a  Sand-heat.  1746  R.  JAMKS  Alcnfet's  Health*  s  lmf>r, 
Intrud.  42  liy  a  Sand-heat,  gradually  increased,  it  yields 
first  a..  Liquor,,  .then  a  while  volatile  Salt.  1857  MILLKR 
Klein.  Chew.  (1862)  III.  13  liy  evaporating  the  solution.  .to 
dryness  by  a  strong  sand  heat. 

Sa*nd-hill.  [SAND  sb*]  A  hill  or  bank  of  sand  ; 
esp.  a  dune  on  the  sea-shore. 

t  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hesselsj  A  ^40  Alga,  scaldhyflas  uel 
sondhyllas.  c  1440  Prowp.  Pai-i\  464/2  Sond  hylle,  or  pytte, 
sorica.  a  1603  SIR  F.  VEKK  Cotnm.  88  '1'he  space  betwixt 
tliu  sea  and  the  sand-hills  or  Downs.  1709  I'KIOR  Lady's 
Looking-Gl.  2  Celia  and  L.Walk'd  o'er  the  .Sand-hills  to 
the  Sea.  1830  LVKLL  Prim:.  Geol.  \.  300  Chains  of  sand- 
hills have  also  accumulated  on  the  shores  of  the  delta  of  the 
Nile.  1855  KINGSLKY  Westiv.  Ho!  xxviii,  Knsily,  on  the 
Mowing  tide,..  she  has  slipped  up  the  channel  between  the 
two  lines  of  sand-hill.  1890  ^Inrray's  H  andt'k,  for  Line  olm. 
Introd.  26  The  sand-hills  or  'dunes'  have  little  beauty 
beyond  their  wildness. 

b.  Sand-hill  crane,  Grits  canadcnsis  and  Grits 
Mexii'antis  m  pralcnsis  of  North  America. 

1894  C>7^/W^(y.S.)  XXIV.  305/1  The  great  sand-hill  cranes 
.  .looking  as  big  as  the  horses  we  rode. 

c.  Sand-hill   Rosemary,    a   small   heath-like 
evergreen  shrub,  Ceratiola  ericoidts. 

1895  T.  \V.  SANDERS  Encycl.  Gard. 

Hence  Sa-nd-hiller,  one  of  a  class  of  '  poor 
whites  *  living  in  the  pine-woods  that  cover  the 
sandy  hills  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

1856  QLMSTED  Slave  States  506  The  sand-hillcrs*  .arc 
small,  gaunt,  and  cadaverous,  and  their  skin  is  just  the 
color  uf  the  sand-hills  they  live  on. 

II  Sandia  (sa-ndfa).     [Sp.]     A  \vater-mclon. 

1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  87  Excellent  fruits,  especially  Pino 
and  Sundia's.  1902  in  WLBSTKH  Suppl. 

Sandifer,  obs.  form  of  SANDIVEK. 

i  Saudi  ferons,  '.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  SAKD 
S&.-  +  "(l)jFEHOUS.]  Producing  sand. 

1578  SJDNLV  \Vanstend  Play  in  Arcadia  (16^9)  619  What 
said  that  Troian  >Eneas,  when  he  soiourned  in  the  surging 
sulkes  of  the  sandiferous  seas. 

Sandiness  (sLu'ndines'.   [f.  SANDY  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  sandy. 

c  1642  Obscn-ator  Dff.  6  The  sandinesse  and  incoherence 
of  the  Aniniadversors  consequence.  1783  W.  F.  MARTVN 
Geog.  Mag.  II.  132  The  sandiness  of  their  walks.  1873 
ROBLKTS  Hundbk.  A/ft/.  173  The  eyes  are  injected  and 
watery,  with  a  feeling  of  soreness  and  sandine;%s. 

2.  U.  S.  slang.  The  quality  of  having  'sand'  or 
pluck.     (Cf.  SAND  sb.*  7  b.) 

1897  FLANUKAU  Hat-card  Episodes  31  Their  persistent 
Sandiness'  compelled  his  admiration. 


The  action  of  the  vb.  SAND  in  various  senses. 

1670  J.  SMITH  Eng.  Impror.  Rwiv^d  10  Lands.  .  Improved 
by.  .Marling,  Liming,  Sanding,  ..and  such  fike  helpes.  1725 
LRADLEY  Fatn.  Diet.)  Sanding^  a  Term  in  Gardening,  sig- 
nifying the  placing  of  Sand  in  an  Alley.  1842  GWILT  Archil. 
§  2277  The  process  of  sanding,  .is  performed  with  fine  sand 
thrown  on  the  last  coat  of  paint  while  wet.  1860  DICKKNS 
Uncoinm.  Trav.  xxviii,  It  was  the  subject  of  more  stamping 
and  sanding  than  I  had  ever  seen  before.  1887  K.  RATHBUN 
Hist.  4-  Meth.  Fisheries  (\*\*h.  Industr.  U.S.  v.)  II.  821  The 
New  York  dealers  advocate  their  [sc.  sponges']  sale  by 
count,  in  order  to  circumvent  certain  fraudulent  practices.  . 
such  as  sanding  and  liming.  Ibid.  840  The  sanding  process 
consists  in  mixing  with  the  sponges,  .fine  sand. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  sanding-bex  ,  -gear^ 
-machine  \  sanding  plate,  a  lap  (LAP  sb.*}  used, 
with  sand  and  water,  in  grinding  marble. 

1897  <>K*/V<U.S.)  XXX.  367/2,  I  knew  his  "sanding-lwx 
would  be  empty  before  he  shook  it  over  his  writing.  1905 
Westin.  Gaz.  15  Aug.  9/3  An  engine  with..  valve  motion, 
break-gear,  and  *sandine-gear  complete.  1882  Builder  iS 
Nov.  668/1  Watering  ana  "sanding  machines.  1850  HOLTZ- 
Ai'FKEL  Turning,  etc.  III.  1210  The  [horizontal  revolving] 
lap,  or  as  it  U  called  the  "sanding  plate.  1866  Cycl.  Useful 
Arts  (ed.  TomHnson)  II.  127/2  In  the  grinding  of  work:*  of 
small  or  moderate  size..sanuing-plates  are  used. 

Sandirman,  variant  of  SANDESMAN  Obs. 

t  Sa  ndish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SAND  sd,'*  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  sandy. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  Oct.  77  You  may  plant  some 
Anemonics..in  fresh  sandish  earth.  1675  —  Terra  (1676)  22 
Some  of  them  [sc.  Chalks)  have  a  Sandish,  others  a  blacker 
and  light  surface. 

Sandisman,  variant  of  SANDESMAN  Obs. 

Sandiver  (sae'ndivaj).  Forms:  4  sauudyuer, 
5  saudifer,  7  sandivoir(e,  sandevoire,  sand- 
over,  7,  9  sandever,  6-  sandiver.  [App.  a.  K. 
suin  de  verre  (suint  now  suint,  exudation  from 
wool,  app.  f.  suer  to  sweat  ;  de  of;  verre  glass).} 
A  liquid  saline  matter  found  floating  over  the  glass 
after  vitrification  ;  glass-gall. 
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BAND  LABK. 

13..  E.E.. A  Hit.  P.  6.1036  [Dead  Sea.]  pe  clay  bat  clenges 
J>er-by  arn  corsyes  strong,  As  alum  &  alkaran,.  .Soufre  sour, 
&  saundyuer,  &  ober  such  mony.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch. 
iii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  39  Calx  vive,  Sandlfer,  and  Vitriall. 
1587  MASCALL  Gwt.  Cattle  (1627)  145  Then  put  of  the  pow« 
der  of  Sandiuer  finely  made,  into  his  eye.  1607  TOPSKLL 
Fonr-f.  Beasts  357  Martin  saith,  that  hee  alwaies  vsed  to 
bjow  a  little  sandiuoire  [1658  Sandivoir]  into  the  [horse's] 
eie  once  a  day.  1661  MERRETT  tr.  Neri*s  Art  of  Glass  ix, 
The  water  may  take  from  it  a  sort  of  salt  called  Sandever. 
1683  PF.TIUS  FUtfi  Min.  \.  v.  118  One  may  melt  the  clean 
and  rich  Gold  slicks,  .in  a  Crucible  with  a  little  of  Caput 
Mort.  and  Sandover.  1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  39  Sandiver, 
Scoria  Vitri,  is  the  feces  and  dregs  of  glass.  1832  G.  R. 
PORTER  Porcelain  %GL  166  Sandiver  is  purchased  by  refiners 
of  metals,  who  use  it  as  a  powerful  flux. 

Sandjak,  -djakate:  see  SAN.TAK,  SANJAKATE. 
Sand  lark,  sand  laverock,  [f.  SAND  sb:1 
+  LARK  sb.1,  LAVEROCK.] 

1.  A  name  applied,  chiefly  locally,  to  some  of 
the  smaller  limicoline  birds. 

1658  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1694^  181  Besides  here  [sc. 
Ross]  are  Lagles,. .  Seapyes,  Siuidelevericks  [etc.].  1800 
WORDSW.  [dfeSkefk,  Boys  24  Along  the  river's  stony  marge 
The  sand-lark  chants  a  joyous  sjng.  1831  J.  Russit: 
Montagu* sOrnith.  Diet,,  Dnlwilly(Ch<iradrius  f/iaticnla). 
Provincial..  .Sand  Laverock.  Ibid.,  Sand  Lark  ^  a  name  for 
the  Ringed  Plover,  and  the  Sandpiper.  Ibid.,  Sandpiper 
( Totanns  hypolentns}..  .Provincial. . .  Sand  Lavrock.  Sand 
hark.  1880  J.  E.  HARTING  R  odd's  Birds  Cornw.  103  Under 
a  variety  of  names,  as  Dunlin,.  .Sandlark,  the  bird  {Tringa 
alpinn\  is  well  known  to  shove-shooters.  1905  A.  R.  WAL- 
LACE Life  I.  335  Sand-grouse  and  sand-larks  were  occa- 
sionally seen. 

2.  A  lark  of  the  genus  Ammomanes. 

1869-73  CassdCs  Bk.  Birds  I.  199  The  Sand  Larks  (Atn- 
iiiofnancs]  easily  recognisable  by  their  strong  beaks.. and 
sand-coloured  plumage. 

3.  Austral.  The  Red-capped  Dottrel,  Charadn'tts 
rnjicapiila.     (Morris  Austral  Eng^ 

1867  W.  RICHARDSON  Tasmanian  Poems  Pref.  n  The 
nimble  sand-lark  learns  his  pretty  note. 

Sandle  wood  :  see  SANDAMVOOJ>. 
Sandling1  (sarndlirj).   Also  5  sandel-,  sawn- 
delynge.     [f.  SAND  sb.-  +  -LING  i.] 
•f*  1.   —  SAXD-EEL  i .  Obs. 

£1440  rromp.  Faw.  441/1  Sandel,  or  sandelynge,  fische, 
angtiiila  arenalis.  r  1460  Ibid.  (Winchester  MS.),  Sawn- 
def,  or  sawndelynge.  1516  Hoaseh.  Exp.  Sir  T.  Lc Strange 
iB.  M.  Add.  MS.  27448,  If.  3ob),  Item,  in  whytyngs  and  sand- 
lyngs,  f\d. 

2.  A  small  flat-fish  ;  a  dab. 

1611  COIGR.  Barhne^..^.  kind  of  lesse  Turbot,  or  Turbut- 
like  fish,  called  by  some,  a  Dab,  or  Sandling.  1694  MOT- 
TEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ix.  236  Dabs  and  Sand[l]ings.  1834  A. 
SMART  Rhymes  90  (E.  D.  D.)  Down  by  the  Watermou'  to 
wade  An'  howk  for  sandlings  side  by  side  Wi'  nimble  hand. 
1907  Nation.  (N.  Y.)  5  Oct.  13/1  Dabs  or  sandlings  with 
the  white  side  semi-transparent. 

Sandling  a  (sarndlirj).  local,  [f.  SAND  sb?  + 
-LING1.]  (See  quots.) 

1794  A.  YOC'NG  Agric.  Suffolk  12  The  title  of  sandling 
being  given  peculiarly  to  the  country  south  of  the  line  of 
Woodbrid^e  and  Orford,  where  a  large  extent  of  poor,  and 
even  blowing  sands  is  found.  Ibid,  42.  1847  Jrnt.  R. 
Agric.  Spc.  VlII.ii.265  The  eastern  maritime  sandy  districts 
or  sandlings,  and  the  north-west  sandy  districts  or  fieldings. 

Sandling,  var.  SANDALING,  SANDKRLING. 

Sand  lot.  U.S.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Dennis  Kearney,  the  leader  of  a  socialistic 
or  communistic  party  which  existed  1877-80  (see 
quot.  1888).  Hence  Sand  letter. 

1886  Atlantic  Monthly  Sept.  416/2  We  can  or  could  ap- 
point a  Fenian  [as  ambassador]  to  London, .  .a  sand-lot  poli- 
tician to  China  (etc.].  1887  Chicago  Advance  17  Feb.  107 
[The  California  Chinese  Mission]  raised  the  last  year  in 
California  $3,756,  hoodlums,  sandlotters  and  politicians  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding^.  1888  \in\cnAnier.  Commw, 
III,  v.  xc.  232  On  the  west  side  of  San  Francisco.. there. . 
was  a  large  open  space,  laid  out  for  building, .  .covered  with 
sand,  ana  hence  called  the  Sand  Lot.  Here  the  mob  had 
been  wont  to  gather  for  meetings.  Ibid.  245  After  the  ses- 
sion of  1880.. what  remained  of  the  Sand  Lot  group  was 
reabsorbed  into  the  Democratic  party. 

Sandol(e,  -dole  :  see  SANDAL  sb? 
Sandover,  obs.  form  or  SANDIVKU. 
Sa-nd-paper.sa'ndpapeiv7. 

1.  Paper  upon  which  a  layer  of  sand  has  been 
fixed   by  means  of  an  adhesive,  used  chiefly  for 
smoothing  or  polishing  woodwork  by  abrasion. 

1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  641  The  surface  of 
the  work  [must]  be  carefully  rubbed  down  with  sand-paper. 
1830  HOLTZAPFKEL  Turning,  etc.  III.  1091  Sand  Paper  is 
made  with  the  common  house  sand,  and  only  of  one  degree 
of  coarseness,  but  in  other  respects  exactly  like  glass  paper. 
1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  ix.  134  The  sand  and  finer  particles 
..scour  the  walls.. as  effectually  as  though  they  were  well 
rubbed  with  fine  sand-paper. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  w*>  sandpaper  maker;  sand- 
paper stick,  a  shoemaker's  tool  for  finishing  the 
soles  of  boots ;  sandpaper  tree,  a  name  for  several 
tropical  trees,  the  rough  leaves  of  which  are  used 
by  the  natives  for  polishing  ^'see  quots.). 

1899  Allbuifs  Syst.  Mcd.  VIII.  917  Examples  of  which 
[sc.  dermatitis]  are  seen  in  the  case  of  stone-cutters,  *  sand- 
paper makers  [etc.].  i88a  Wore.  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  2)  240 
The  Shoemaker's  '  buff  knife  and  *sandpaper  stick  '.  1863 
SPEKIC  Discov.  Nile  567  The  "sand-paper  tree  \Kigcliapin- 
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Trees — Dillenia  scabrclla  and  D.  sarincntosa, , . natives  of 
India. 

Sa'iadpaper,  v.    [f.  prec.]    tratts.  To  smooth 
with  or  as  with  sand-paper ;  also  with  down. 

1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  122  The  body-coach- 
man..caused  himself  to  be.  .sandpapered  and  scrubbed  into 
presentability.    1869  '  MAKK  TWAIN    Innoc.  Abr.  xii,  Surely 
[    the.  .smooth. -turnpikes  are  jack-planed  and  sand-papered 
!    every  day.     1879  CasselFs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  221  The  whole 
i    is  then  sand-papered  down  thoroughly. 

Hence  Sa'ndpaperer  ;  Sa'ndpapering*  vbl.  sb. 
1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  60  Tobacco  Pipe  Making : 
:     .  .Sand  Paperer  or  Scourer.     1885  J.  B.  LESO  Hoot  #  Shoe* 
\    making  xxiv.  IQQ  Sand-papering  Machine. 
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Sandpiper   (sje'ndpaipa-i). 


[f.  SAND  sb.-  + 


1.  A  common  name  for  any  limicoline  bird  which 
is   not  a  plover  or  a  snipe  ;    csp.   Tringoides  or 

,   Actitis  t yfoleucns,  the  Common  Sandpiper,  and 
I   A.)iiaculana,\\\^  common  N.  American  Sandpiper. 
1674  RAY  Collect,  Words  90  Sand-piper:  Tringa  minor. 
1768  G.  WHITE  Sclborne ^  To  Pennant  "&  Oct.,  The  sandpiper, 
tringa  hypoleucus^.    1785  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  III. 
,     170  Green  Sandpiper.    .  Tringa  ochro/>ns,  Lin.      1824  J.  F. 
STEPHENS  Shaw'&Z  ool.  XII.  130  Wood  Sandpiper.  (Totanns 
glart'ohi.)     Ibid.  144  Spotted  Sandpiper.  (Totanns  mat.ii- 
laria.)     Ibid.  146  Purple  Sandpiper.  (Totanns  maritintits.) 
1835  AUDUBOH  OrnithoL  Biogr.  III.  444  The  Curlew  Sand- 
piper.  'J'riitgiisMb(irqitata,r¥e,i\itt\,   1886  NEWTON  in  Eneyel, 
Brit.  XXI.  260/1  The  birds  commonly  called   Sandpipers 
seem   to  form  three  sections, ..  Totaninx,   Tringime,  and 
Phalaropodinse.     1892  STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  ii.  78 
Sandpipers  trot  in  and  out  by  troops  after  the  retiring  waves. 

2.  A  kind  of  lamprey  (see  quot.). 

1880  GUSTHER  Fishes  693  The  '  Pride  '  or '  Sand-Piper '  or 
Small  Lampern  (Petroinyzon  branchialis], 

Sa  iid-pit.     [f.  SAND  sb.1  +  PIT  sb.*] 

1.  A  pit  from  which  sand  is  excavated. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  464/2  Sond  hylle,  or  pytte,  sorica. 
1530  PALSGR.  265/1  Sandepytt,  sabloniere.  1565  COOPER 
Thesaurus,  Arenartits..,  one  that  kepeth  sande  piltes. 
1726  LEOSI  Albertis  Archit.  I.  35/2  There  is  no  want  of 
Sand-pits.  1862  Chamb.  Etuycl.  IV.  823/1  (Golf),  The 
,  ground  is  diversified  by  knolls,  sand-pits,  and  other  hazards. 
1876  UUCKLEY  Short  Hist.  Nat.  Sd.  xxxix.  418  Tools  were 
found  in.,  the  sandpits  of  Abbeville. 

2.  Founding.     (See  quot.) 

1888  Lockivood's  Diet.  Mech.^Engin.  s.v.  Foundry  Pit, 
Foundry  pits  are  either  sand  pits  or  open  pits..  .Sand  pits 
are  so  termed  because  the  mould  is  of  so  weak  a  character 

I    as  to  require  the  support  of  sand  rammed  around  in  the 

•    space  between  it  and  the  walls  of  the  pit. 

Sandrac,  variant  of  SANIURAC. 

t  Sandragon.   Obs.    Also  5   sank   dragouu, 
7    sangdragon.     [a.   F.  sang  (tie)   dragon.]    = 
DKAGON'S  BLOOD. 

1334-5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  525  In  Sandragon, 
Coppros,  et  vertegrece  empt.  pro  pede  j  equi.  c  1400  Latt- 
francs  Cirnrg.  35  Leie  aboue  be  wounde  a  poundir  maad 
,  oon  partie  of  frankencense,  &  of  two  parties  of  sandragoun. 
Ibid.  151  J>e  poudre  of  lym  ffrankensence  and  sankdra^oun. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  476  The  true  Cinnabaris  or  Sang- 
dragon is  worth  fiftie  sesterces  by  the  pound.  1615  MARK- 
HAM  Eng.  Housew.  (1660)  17  Take . .  of  Sandragon  one  dram. 

Sandrake,  obs.  form  of  SANDABAC. 
t  Sandre.  Obs.  rare.   Shortened  form  of  ALEX- 
.    ANDER  sb.,  a  species  of  striped  silk. 

1511  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas,  Scot.  IV.  192  Item,.  ,vij  elnis 
and  half  ane  quartar  gray  sandre  ;  price  elne  xiiij  s. 

Sandrey, -drick,  obs.  ff.  SiKDBBa1,  SANIUKAC. 

Sa'nd-ridge.  [f-  SAND  sb.'2-  +  RIDGE  sb,]  A 
'  ridge  of  sand;  a  sandbank.  Hence  Sand-ridged  a. 

-looo  ^LFRIC  Gram.  ix.  (Z)  75  Haec  syrtts  )?es  sandhricg. 
!  1610  HOLLAND  Camdttfs  Brit.  (1637)  210  This  Uanke  or 
Sand-ridge,  Portland.  1823  in  Cobbett  Rnr.  Rides  (1885)  I. 
•^30  Westerham-.lies  between  the  sand-ridge  and  the  chalk- 
ridge.  1897  MAR  v  KINGSLEY  IV.  Africa  417  The  lagoons 
behind  the  sand-ridged  beach. 

Sandstone  (sorndst0»n).  [f.  SAND  sb.-  + 
STONE  sb.]  A  rock  composed  of  consolidated 
sand.  Old  and  New  Red  Sandstone  :  two  series  of 
British  rocks  lying  respectively  below  and  above 
the  carboniferous. 

1668  CHARLETON  Onomast.  241  Saxmn  Amtarittnt.  Sand- 
stone. 1761  CATCOTT  Deluge  in.  (1768)  249  A  red  Sand-stone. 
1820  KOSBROOKE  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Set'.,  Lit.  <y  Arts  IX.  xvn.  45 
Old  red  sandstone.  1830  LYEI.L  Princ.  Geol.  \.  263  I'air 
Island,  said  to  be  composed  of  sandstone  with  high  per- 
pendicular cliffs.  1842  H.  MILLER  O.  R.  Sandst.  xi.(ed.  2) 
235  We  enter  on  a  district  of  New  Red  Sandstone.  1855 
LONCF.  Hiaiv.  iv.  261  There  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Made  his  arrow-heads  of  sandstone.  1855  J.  PHILLIPS  Man. 
Ccol.  65  Sandstones  are  essentially  littoral  and  shallow  sea 
formations.  1879  HARE  l?nes$  Bnnscn  II.  viii,  437  Low 
round-headed  arches  of  red  sandstone. 

attrib.  1796  KIRVVAN  Elem,  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  358  Sandstone 
Porphyry.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON'  Pract.  Build.  287  A  sand- 
stone quarry.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist,  Mines  fy  Mining  127 
Sandstone-schist. 

t  Sa'ndwich,  sd.1  Obs.  [?The  name  of  the 
town  of  Sandwich^  Kent.]  Used  attrib.  to  de- 
signate some  kind  of  cord  used  in  the  if-iGth  c. 

1494  in  Rogers  Agric.  $  Prices  (1882)  III.  560/3  Sion. . . 
6  pieces  sandwich  line  fo)/4.  1498  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Dun- 
stans  Canterb.)  Sandwyche  corde  for  the  clothe  afore  ye 
Roode.  1526-7  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill™  Item,  paid  for 
a  pece  of  Sandwych  lyne  for  the  chtrch,  iiijd.  «57*  in 
Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eiiz,  (ioo8J  164  Sandwiche  corde, 
packthreade,  twyne. 

Sandwich,  (sorndwitj),  sb.2  [Said  to  be  named 
after  John  Montagu,  4th  Karl  of  Sandwich  (1718- 


SANDWICH. 

1792),  who  once  spent  twenty-four  hours  at  the 
gaming-table  without  other  refreshment  than  some 
slices  of  cold  beef  placed  between  slices  of  toast. 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word  is  given  by  Grosley 
Londres  (17701  I.  262.  Orosley's  residence  in  London  was 
in  1765,  and  he  speaks  of  the  word  as  having  then  lately 
come  into  use.] 

1.  An  article  of  food  for  a  slight  repast,  composed 
of  two  thin  slices  of  bread,  either  plain  or  buttered, 
with  a  layer  of  sliced  meat,  usually  beef  or  ham 
(or,  in  later  use,  of  almost  any  savoury  comestible) 
placed  between  ;  frequently  with  specifying  word 
prefixed,  as  ham,  egg,  watercress  sandwich. 

1762  GIBBON  Jrnl.  24  Nov.,  Misc.  Wks.  1796  I.  \iotiotc, 
I  dined  at  the  Cocoa  Tree.  .  .That  re.spectable  body,  .affords 
every  evening  a  sight  truly  English.  Twenty  or  thirty.. 
of  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom,  .  .  supping  at  little  tables  .  . 
upon  a  bit  of  cold  meat,  or  a  Sandwich.  1771  FOOTE  A  I  aid 
ofB.  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  2o86VrC/tr,  Not  a  morsel,  Tom,  if 
you  would  give  me  the  universe!  Rack.  Pho,  man  !  only 
Sandwich  or  so.  1800-1  JANE  AUSTEN  Lett,  (1884)  I. 
l..  we  did  a  gre 


231  At  Oakley  Hall. 


great  deal  —  eat  some  sand- 


iii,  The  supper  consisted  of  small  triangular  sandwiches 
trays.  1866  Chamb.  Em  yd.  VI II.  468  A.  .Glasgow  confec- 
tioner . .  has  the  credit  of  making  one  hundred  different  kinds 
of  sandwiches.  1872  CasstlFs  Hoitseh.  Guide  HI.  224  Eg^ 
Sandwiches.  1885  MABEL  COLLINS  Prettiest  ll'oinan  xxvi, 
He  ordered  a  hasty  lunch  of  claret  and  sandwiches. 

trans/,  and  _/?£•.  1848  THACKERAY  I  'an.  Fair  Iviii,  A  pale 
young  man.. came  walking  down  the  lane  en  sandwich — 
having  a  lady,  that  is,  on  each  arm.  1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Oct. 
468  A  naval  potentate.,  whose  talk  was  a  perfect  sandwich 
of  oaths  and  orders.  1884  EDNA  LYALL  wt  Tivo  iv,  The 
very  oddest  day,  a  sort  of  sandwich  of  good  and  bad. 

2.  Applied  to  a  man  carrying  two  advertisement 
boards  suspended  from  the  shoulders,  one  in  front 
and  the  other  behind  ;    =samtwich-man. 

[1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz>  Char.  i.\,  So,  he  slopped  the 
unstamped  advertisement— an  animated  sandwich,  com- 
posed of  a  boy  between  two  boards.]  1864  Spectator ^24  Dec. 
1460  The  poor  'sandwiches'  might  justifiably  have  been  kept 
moving,  but  to  prohibit  them  altogether  is  a  bit  of  unreason- 
able tyranny.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Feb.  1 2/2  \\'e  ha*  e,  and 
not  so  very  long  ago,  seen  girls  employed  as  '  sandwiches '. 

3.  attrib. ,as  sandwich-bag,  supper,  tray\  (sense  2) 
sandwich   advertisement ;    sandwich    beam    (see 
quot.) ;    sandwich-board,  a  board  carried  by  a 
sandwich-man ;    sandwich-boat,  the  boat  which 
rows  in  two  divisions  of  the  bumping  races  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  occupying  the  last  position 
in  a  higher  division  and  the  first  position  in  a  lower 
division ;  sandwich  box,  case,  a  box  or  case  in 
which    to   carry   sandwiches;    sandwich-man  — 
sense  2. 

1884  Tintt's  27  Oct.  4/2  Yesterday.. I  met.. a  proces- 
sion of.  .girls,,  .bearing  'sandwich  advertisements.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickiu*  xvi,  A  closet  in  which  the  day  boarders 
hung  their  bonnets  and  *sandwich-bags.  1887  Archit. 
rnbl.  Soc.  Diet.)  *  Sandwich  benm^  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  flitch  girder.  1897  MAUY  KINGSI.EY  IT. 
Africa  572  Some  of  my  other  men  are  only  fit  to  carry 
*sand  \vich-boards  for  Day  and  Martin's  blacking.  1884 
Oxf.  <V  Camli.  Undcrgrad.  Jrnl,  28  Feb.  273/1  Wadham 


Morn.  Star  26  May  4  He  encounters  a  *sandwich  man  bear- 
ing placards.  z8o>  LEMAISTRK  Rough  SA.  Mod,  Paris  xxxii. 
297  With  only  a  standing  or  *sandwich  supper.  1799  Hntt 
A  dvertiser  28  Dec.  3/1  Desert  sets  of  dishes,  plates,  &c.,  and 
*Sandwich  Trays. 

Sandwich.  (sre*ndwitj),  v.    [f. SANDWICH^.-] 

1.  intr.  ?  To  make  a  light  repast. 

1815  J.  WILSON  in  Mem.  vi.  (1879)  133,  I  called. .at  Glen- 
corse  where  I  sandwiched  for  an  hour, 

2.  trans.  To  put  in  or  as  in  a  sandwich  ;  chiefly 
fig.,  to  insert  (something)  between  two  other  things 

of  a  widely  different  character ;  also  to  sandwich 
in  ;  rarely,  to  enclose  like  a  sandwich. 

1861  WVNIER  Soi'.  Bees  204  If  capital  would  only  turn  its 
attention  to  the  supplies  of  animal  food. .every  man  might 
have  a  slice  of  good  beef  sandwiched  between  his  free-trade 
bread.  1864  Daily  Tel.  28  Nov.  4/4  Mr.  Disraeli  sandwiches 
bet  ween  sensible  suggest  ions  some  of  his  very  worst  thoughts. 
1881  Times  24  Feb.  8  3  The  target  was  formed  of  two  steel 
plates, 'sandwiching 'an  inch  of  deal.  1888  F.  HumAftw. 
Midas  i.  v,  The  wash.. being  sandwiched  in  between  a  bed 
of  white  pipe-clay  and  a  top  layer  of  brownish  earth.  1896 
KIPLING  .V«T«  Seas  78  (The  Song  of  the  Banjo). .I'm  sand- 
wiched 'tween  the  coffee  and  the  pork. 

intr.  for  refl.  1898  Engineering  Mag.  XVI.  103  The  way  in 
which  the  different  functions  '  sandwich  '  in  with  each  other. 

3.  intr.  To  be  employed  as  a  sandwich-man. 
1886  [implied  in  SANDWICHING  vbl.  sb.\. 

Hence  Sa-ndwiching  vbl.  sb. 

1886  Gd.  Words  247  Election  sandwiching  is  paid  for  at 
higher  rates  than  ordinary  advertisement  sandwiching.  1886 
Times  i  Apr.  9/1  1'he  sandwiching  of  the  Budget  between 
the  two  declarations  of  policy, 

f  Sa-ndwicher.  Ol>s.  [-EB1.]  A  native  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  (named  by 
Cook  in  1778  after  the  fourth  Karl  of  Sandwich) ; 
a  Sandwich  Islander. 

18*7  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev,  XVII.  9  One  of  the  Sandwichers 
was  ordered  a  few  days  after  to  commit  the  murder.  1814 
W.  E.  ANDREWS  Rtv.  Fox*s  Bk.  Martyrs  I.  402  Where  arc 
the  persecutions  to  Irv  the  faith  of  the  bandwkhers! 


SANDWORT. 
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SAN  GRAIL. 


Sandwort  (sEeiuhvait).  [f.  SAND  sb.-  +  \Voui, 
plant.]  A  name  given  to  the  genus  Arenaria  and 
other  plants  growing  in  sandy  localities. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \\,  xcvi.  347  Buckeshorne.  .is  called 
also  by  certaine  bastarde  names,  as  Harenaria^  or  Sand- 
wort.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  421-4.  1856 
GRAY  Man.  Bot.  (1860)  57  X£ww..GfOve  Sandwort.  1866 
Tnas.  Bot.  1015/1  Spurrey  sandwort,  S/>ergnlaria.  1882 
Garden  21  Jan.  34/3,  I  have  not  yet  tried  these  Sandworts 
in  shade. 

Sandy  (sae-ndi),  $b.  Also  5  Saude,  6  Sandie. 
A  shortened  form  of  the  name  Alexander,  chiefly 
used  in  Scotland.  Hence  used  as  a  nickname  for 
a  Scotchman.  Cf.  SAWNEY. 

'473  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  17  Item  fra  Sandy 
Wardrowpar,  iijelne  of  blac.  Ibiti.  89  Item,  to  Sande  l.oyd 
..iiij  li.  x  s.  1508  DUNBAR  Poems  iv.  69  He  has  Blind  Hary, 
et  Sandy  Traill  Slaine  with  his  schour  ofmortall  haill.  1585 
Sc.  Acts  Jos.  I'l  (1814)  III.  390/2  Sandie  dark.  1785 
GROSE  Diet.  Vitlg.  Tongue,  Sa:t>ny  or  Sandy,  a  general 
nick  name  for  a  Scotchman.  1888  Harpers  Mag.  Sept.  493 
A  party  of  Lowland  Sandies  who  filled  the  other  seats. 

Sandy  (sse  ndi),  a.  Forms  :  I  sandis,  4  sondi, 
4-5  sondy(e,  4-  sandy.  [OE.  sandig  :  see  SAND 
sb*  and  -Y.  Cf.  Du.  zamtig}  MUG.  sandie  (G. 
sandig},  ON.  spnditg-r  (S\v.,  Da.  sandig).] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  sand ;  composed  of  or  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  sand. 

•  1000  Sti.r.  Leechd.  1. 94  Deos  wyrt.  .wihst.  .on  sandi^um 
landum.  1382  WYCLIF  Acts  xxvii.  17  Thei  vseden  girdyng 
to  gidere  of  schipp,  dredynge  lest  thei  schulden  falle  uno 
sandy  placis.  c  1440  Pauaa,  on  Hitsb.  in.  447  Lond  myxt 
wilh  cley,  or  sondy  cley,  faat  sonde.  £1586  C'ncss  PEM- 
BROKE Ps.  LXXVIII.  vi,  Where  the  deepe  did  show  liis  sandy 
More.  1663  GERBIKR  Counsel  28  The  Mason  must  work  no 
Stone  with  Sandy  veines.  1697  DRYDKN  I'irg.  Georg.  iv. 
285  With  nandy  Ballast  Sailors  trim  the  Boat.  1709  Pure 
Ess.  Crit.  55  In  other  parls  it  [the  ocean]  leaves  wide 
bandy  plains.  1787  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  V.  216  Rubbed  in 
with  a  brickbat  or  sandy  stone.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric. 
Chein.  (1814)200  The  term  sandy. .should  never  be  applied 
to  any  soil  that  does  not  contain  at  least  seven  eighths  of 
sand.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  169  A 
subsoil,  the  deeper  the  sandier.  1878  BROWNING PoetsCroisic 
M,  The  spit  of  sandy  rock  which  juts  Spitefully  northward. 
b.  Ol  or  containing  sand  as  used  for  measuring 
time.  (Cf.  SAND-GLASS.)  poet. 

i5£i  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I'/,  iv.  ii.  36  Ere  the  Glasse  that  now 
begins  to  runne,  Finish  the  processe  of  his  sandy  houre. 
1607  HEYWOOD  Wont.  Killed  iv.  Kindn.  Wks.  1874  II.  138 
O  yod,  that  it  were  possible.. That  time  could  turne  vp  his 
swift  sandy  glasse..to  redeeme  these  houres !  1893  F. 
THOMPSON  Poems  31  The  sandy  glass  hence  bear — Antique 
remembrancer. 

2.  fig.  Resembling  sand  as  lacking  the  quality  of 
cohesion  or  stability. 

1590  NASHK  PasquiCs  Apol.  i.  A  iij  bt  You  may  easily 
perceiue  what  successe  they  are  like  to  haue,  that  deale 
with  so  leaden  and  sandie  braines.  1591  —  Four  Lett. 
Confnt.  Wks.  (Gro^art)  II.  265  The  short  shredder  out  of 
sandy  sentences  without  lime,  a  1609  DOXNE  Lett.  (1654) 
162  It  were  no  service  to  you,  to  send  you  my  notes  upon 
the  Book,  because  they  are  sandy,  and  incoherent  ranges. 
1618  PRYNNB  CV/w.  Cozens  29  Who  build  the  Antiquitie  of 
their  Canonical!  Howers  vpon  such  a  sandy  foundation. 
1687  DRYDEN  Hind  <$•  P.  n.  105  But  mark  how  sandy  is  your 
own  pretence,  a  17*0  Sew  EL  Hist.  Quakers  in.  (1722)  107 
He  said  they  \sc.  the  Quakers]  were  built  upon  a  sandy 
Foundation,  and  so  call'd  them  Shakers.  1822  B.  CORN- 
WALL Drain.  Scenes,  Amelia,  ll'entworth  i,  Oh,  what  a 
picture  have  I  raised  upon  My  sandy  wishes.  1861  BUCKLE 
Civiliz.  II.  i.  41  Now  it  was  that  men  might  clearly  see  on 
how  sandy  a  foundation  the  grandeur  of  Spain  was  built. 

3.  1  laving  hair  of  a  yellowish-red  colour ;  of  hair, 
yellowish-red, 

>S*3  FITZHKRB.  Ifusb.  §  68  A  sandy  colte,  lyke  an  yren 
grey.  1575  Gamm.  Gvrtoti  iv.  i,  Hath  your  browne  cow 
cast  hir  calfe,  or  your  sandy  sowe  her  pigs?  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  841  The  Tocomans. .are  sandie,  small, 
but  not  so  little  as  they  say  of  the  Pigmees.  1731  Swur 
Cast! nits  fy  Peter  Wks.  1755  IV.  i.  163  Why,  plague  con- 
found her  sandy  locks.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  viii,  He 
was  a  florid  young  man. .with  sandy  hair.  1845  DISKAKU 
Sybil  n.  xi,  The  ladies  Fitz-Warene  were  sandy  girls. 

4.  Qualifying  the  names  of  colours. 

1819  WARDEN  United  States  II.  400  Oak,  sandy  red.  1851 
HOKKOW  Lavengro  xcix,  My  mothers  sandy-red  cat.  1885 
J.  BEDDOE  Races  Brit.  266  Red  [hair],  and  a  sort  of  sandy- 
flaxen  hue.  1894  R.  B.  SIIAKPE  Handhk.  Birds  Gt.  Brit, 
1.  67  Wing-coverts  edged  with  sandy-buff.  I  bid.  78  The.. 
plumage  is  obscured  by  sandy-rufous  edges  to  the  feathers. 

6.  Comb,,  parasynthetic,  as  sandy-bottonicdt 
-coloured^  -haired^  -paled. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /K,  in,  i.  66  From  the  Banks  of  Wye, 
And  *sandy-bottom'd  Scuerne.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  A nim. 
•V  Mtn.  86  The  red  or  *sandy  coloured  are  the  best.  1871 
HowtLLS  Wedd.  Journ.  (1892)  272  Her  hair  was  cut.  .so  as 
to  cover  her  forehead  with  a  straggling  sandy-coloured 
fiinge.  1848  THACKERAY  /  'an.  Fair  ii,  She  was.  .pale, 
*sandy-haired.  1687  T.  BHOWN  Saints  in  Ufroar\*'\i.s.  1730 
I.  77  Your  "sandy-paled  companions. 

b.  Special  Comb.,  as  sandy  blight  Austral. >  a 
kind  of  ophthalmia  in  which  the  eye  feels  as  if  full 
of  sand  (Morris) ;  sandy  carpet,  a  moth  (see 
cjuot.);  sandy  laverock  =  SAND  LARK;  sandy 
mockiug-bird  CT.S.t  the  brown  thrush,  I/arpo- 
rynchusrttfus ;  sandy  pate,  a  sandy-haired  person; 
sandy  ray,  Raia  circularis,  also  A',  maculata, 

1869  J.  F.  BLANCHE  Prince's  Visit  20  The  Prince  was 
suffering  from  the  "sandy  blight.  1829  J.  F.  STEPHENS  Sy&t, 
Catal.  Brit.  Ins.  II.  148  (Emmelesta  daolorata]  *Sandy 
Carpet.  1710  Foi'NiAiNHAM.  in  M.  P.  Brown  6'«///.  Deris. 


(1826)  IV.  793  To  restrict  him  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  rent, 
was  to  bend  him  to  lift  the  rest  of  his  stipend  from  windlc- 
straws  and  Sandy  laverocks.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mori,  vii, 
I  had  rather  that  the  rigs.. bare  naething  but  windle-straes 
and  sandy  lavrocks.  a  1700  H.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  *  Sandy- 
J>att\  one  red-hair'd.  1785  GKOSK  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue. 
1870  GUNTHER  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mns.\l\\t  Raja  circular  is. 
*Sandy  Ray.  1880-4  I".)  AY  Krit.  Fishes  II.  346  Raia  tnacu- 
latu,.  .Sandy  ray.  Ibid.  348  Raia  circular  is,  ..Sandy-ray. 

Sandyish  (soe-ndi|ij),  a.  [f.  SANDY  a.  +-ISH.] 
Somewhat  sandy. 

1793  Trans. Sot.  Arts  XI.  i^o  A  light  sandyish  .soil.  1862 
Miss  BRADDOM  Aur.  Floyd  vii,  A  tuft  of  sandy  Uh  hair., 
ornamented  his  low  forehead.  1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Cold 
ii,  He  had  fair  hair,  sandyi^h  beard. 

il  Sandyx  (sivndiks).  Hist.  Also  sandix 
(Diets.).  [L.  sandyx,  -dix,  a.  Gr.  <javSv£t  -&£.] 
A  red  pigment,  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

[  1398 TREYISA £*«?-//*.  De P.  7\*.xix.xxix.(  1495) 878  Cerusa.. 
yf  it  is  euen  tostyd  and  niedlyd  wyth  Kubrita  thenne  it 
torneth  in  to  Sandix.]  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  533  Calcine 
this  [Sandarach]  and  Ruddle  together,  and . .  you  shall  haue 
the  color  called  Sandyx.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.tSattdixt  a 
:  kind  of  Minium,  made  of  Ceruss  or  rather  of  red  Masticot, 
calcined  and  rubified,  called  also  a  Factitious  Sandaract. 
1891  O.  WILDE  Intentions  iu6  On  a  wall  of  fiesh  plaster, 
stained  wilh  blight  sandyx. 

Saue  ^st~'n),  a.  [ad.  L.  sanus  healthy;  cf.  K. 
I  sain,  Sp.,  It.  sanot  l1^.  sao. 

The  almost  entire  restriction  in  Kng.  to  the  sense  'ment- 
j  ally  sound'  is  due  to  the  me  in  antithesis  with  insane^ 
which  (like  the  L.  insdnns,  its  source)  always  referred  to 
mental  condition.] 

1.  Of  the  body,  its  organs  or  functions  :  Healthy, 
sound,  not  diseased,     rare. 

[1694  MOTTEUX  Kafalais  v.  Ep.  by  LymoMn  251  For  in 
veracity  these  Times  denote  Morbs  to  the  Sane,  and  Obits 
to  th1  vtgrote.] 

1755  JOHNSON,  Sane^.  .sound  ;  healthy.  Baynard  wrote  a 
poem  on  preserving  tlie  body  in  a  sane  and  sound  state. 
1777  MASON  Ep.  to  Dr.  Shebbeare  135  As  Pr ingle,  to  procure 
a  sane  secretion,  Purges  the  prints  vix  of  repletion.  1826 
MRS.  SHKLLKY  Last  Man  11.  231  Pestilence  had  become  a 
part  of  our  future.. it  became  our  part  to.. raise  high  the 
barrier  between  contagion  and  the  sane.  1844  KINGLAKK 
Eothen  xviii,  He  touches  the  gland,  and  finds  the  skin  sane 
and  sound.  1872  BROWNING  Fijine  Ixxxviii,  Mind,  sound 
in  body  sane,  Keeps  thoughts  apart  from  facts, 

2.  Sound  in  mind  ;    in  one's  senses  ;    not  mad. 
Also,  of  the  mind  :  Not  diseased. 

1721  K.MLKY,  Sane,  sound,  whole,  in  his  Sences.  1809-10 
COLBKIDCK  Frifttd (iBiB]  1.  2  Tlie  activity  of  sane  minds  in 
healthful  bodies.  1842  DICKENS  Auttr.  Notes  iii.  (18^0)  32/1 
Every  patient  i.i  as  freely  ttusted  with  the  tools  of  his  trade 
as  if  he  were  a  sane  man.  1884  TENNYSON'  Falcon  i.  i.  46 
To  call  a  madman  mad  Will  hardly  help  to  make  him  sane 
again. 

b.   Of  sane  memory:  see  MEMORY  2  b. 

1628  COKE  On  Litt.  i.  166  If  Coparceners  make  partitions 
at  ful  age  and  vnmarried,  and  of  sane  memorie  of  Lands  in 
Fee  simple,  it  is  good  &  firme  for  euer. 

3.  Sensible,  rational;   free   from    delusive    pre- 
judices or  fancies. 

1843  lJETHUNE.$y.  Fireside  Star.  44  A  drunken  physician, 
is  an  anomaly  from  which  every  sane  man  must  turn  with 
feelings  of  dislike.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid-  917  One  of  our 
noblest,  our  most  valorous,  Sanest  and  most  obedient.  1899 
[see  IMPERIALISM  2].  1908  Athens mn  29  Aug.  232/1  This 
is  a  sane  and  lucid  study  of  twelve  poets. 

t  Sane,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sandre,  f.  san-us  healthy: 
see  SANE  a.]  trans.  To  cure,  to  heal. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  f  973  For,  ai  seith  lerom,  by 
fasting  be  saned  [Skeat  prints  saved \  Pseudo- Jerome 
(Migne  xxx.  616)  has  sanandx]  the  vices  of  flesh,  and  by 
prayere  the  vices  of  the  soule.  c  1400  Hymn  to  Jesus  Christ 
40  in  Rtlig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton.  MS.  (1867)  84  He  will., 
with  his  mercy  sane  my  sore,  c  1420  Antitrs  of  Arth.  693 
(Thornton  MS.)  Surgeones  sanede  [Dome  AIS.  saued] 
thayme,  sothely  to  saye. 

Sanedrim,  -drist,  obs.  fY.  SANHEDRIM,  -DRIST, 
Sanely  (s^'nli),  adv.    [f.  SAXE  a.  +  -LV  -.]    In 

a  sane  manner. 
1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  ii,  Her  mind  was  still  sanely 

capable  of  picturing  balanced  probabilities.    tMfTXKNYSON 

Freedom  viii,  Of  saner  worship  sanely  proud, 

Saneness  (tfiitfttte).  ;artf-u.    [f.  SANE  a.  + 
-NESS.]     The  condition  of  being  sane,  sanity. 
1727  DAILEV  vol.  II,  Saneness,  Soundness  of  Health. 

Sanetyf,  obs.  form  of  SANATIVE. 

Sanfaile,  Sanfoin  :  see  SANS  FAILE,  SAINFOIN. 

Sang  (s^rj).  Sf.  and  north.  [Of  obscure 
origin;  cf.  SAM  sb.  2.]  Used  in  the  asseverative 
phrase  (/O')  iny  sang\  also  shortened  to  sang. 

1787  GROSE  Prffvinc.  Gloss.t  Sang  is't,  indeed  it  is.  N. 
1790  A.  WILSON  Poems  87  Hut  by  my  sang  !    now  gin  we    ; 
meet,  We'll  hae  a  tramp  right  clever.     1804  A.  ROBKRTSOS 
A"«&?#/f,  etc.  70  '  Ma  sang  ! '  said  Me  Keel,  'ye've  come  to    i 
the  riclit  shop.1 

Sanga^r,  var.  ff.  SUNGA,  a  stone  breast-work. 

Sangarede,  variant  of  SANG  REDE  Obs. 

Sangaree(s£crjgar* ').  Alsosangarie,  sangre(e. 
[a.  Sp.  sangria  (\\\, '  bleeding1),  'a  drink  composed   j 
of  lemon  water  and  red  wine '  (Novfsimo  Dicc.i   i 
1868).]     A  cold  drink  composed  of  wine  diluted 
and  spiced,  used  chiefly  in  tropical  countries. 

1736  Gentl,  Mag.  Sept.  551  Mr.  Gordon,  a  Punch-seller  in 
the  Strand,  had  devised  a  new  Punch  made  of  strong  Ma- 
deira wine  and  called  Sangre.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  I'nlgar 
Tongue^  Sangaree %  rack  punch  was  formerly  so  called  in 
bagnio's.  1795  POTTER  Diet.  Cant  (ed.  2),  Sangrce,  rack 
punch.  1796  SIEDMAN  Surinam  1.  293  Sherbet,  sangaree, 


and  wine  and  water.  Ibid,  note,  \Vater,  Madeira  wine,  nut- 
meg,  and  sugar.  1801  CHAKI.OTIE  SMITH  Lett.  Solit.  Wand. 
I.  302  The  worthy  manager  then  retired  to  his  sangarie.  1843 
MARRVAT  M.  Violet  xxvii,  Which,  .enabled  the  fortunate 
owner  to  take  hii  last  tumbler  of  port-wine  sangaree.  1865 
Indian  Dom.  Eton,  (ed.  6)  329  Sangarie.  Mix  three  bottle-, 
of  red  wine  with  three  half  pints  of  water  [etc.].  1891  Kit'- 
LING  Light  that  Failed  vii,  Come,  and  I'll  show  you  how  to 
brew  sangaree. 

attrib,  1873  E.  BRADUON  Life  in  India  i.  4  The  Anglo- 
Indian  is  generally  bclie\ed  to  be  a  luxurious  idler,  whose 
life  is  spent  in  hookah -smoking,.,  sangaree-drinking, 

Hence  Sangaree'  v.  trans.,  to  make  (wine],  into 
sangaree. 

1860  R.  FOWLER  filed.  Vocab.^  Sangan-t'd,  reduced  in 
strength  and  s\\'uetcned. 

II  Sang-de-bCBUf  (saiVbbof;.  [Fr. :  lit.  '  bul- 
lock's blood'.]  '  A  deep  red  colour  found  on  old 
Chinese  porcelain  '  (Stanf. ).  Also  attrib. 

1886  Athcnjitin  13  May  650/3  His  claret-jug  with  a  body 
of  sang  de  bu-uf.  1897  Daily  AVzw  29  July  2/7  A  blender 
vase  of  aplabhtd  bung-dc  bu:uf  crackle. 

Sangdragon,  variant  of  SAXDRAGOX. 

Sange,  Sangeak:  see  SONG,  SANJAK. 

Sangester,  obs.  form  of  SOXGSTEK. 

Sangewyn,  obs.  form  of  SANGUIXK  a. 

II  Sang-froid  (sanfrwa).  [K.  sans-frriJ,  lit. 
*  cold  blood  '  (sang  blood,  froidcoid  . 

In  the  i7th  c.  tlie  ex[>reshion  was  in  France  often  written 
erroneously  sens  froid,  as  if  It  contained  sens  '  .sense  '  in- 
btuad  of  the  homophonous  Sting  '  blood  '.] 

Coolness,  indifference,  absence  of  excitement  01 
agitation. 

1750  CHKSTEKK.  Lett.  (1702)  III.  27  Don  LouU,  with  the 
same  sangfroidss  constantly  persisted,  till  he  at  last  pre- 
vailed. 1790  J.  I*.  ANUHKWS  Anecd.,  Add.  Index  5  Sang- 
froid of  a  chess-player.  1823  UVRON  *Jtta>i  \IM.  cx\i.  N\'nli 
prcat  sang-froid,  .he  sat  smoking  Tobacco.  1888  'ANNA  K. 
GKKEN'  Behind  Closed  Doors  v,  CaiiK-ron  accepted  the 
bituation  with  his  usual  sangfroid. 

Sangiac^o,  -iac^h,  -ia(c)que  :  see  SAXJAK. 

Sangister,  obs.  form  of  SOXGSTEII. 

Sangle,  obs.  form  of  CIXCLE. 

t  Sa'iiglier.  Obs.  l-'orms  :  a.  =,  syriglere,  ?,  7 
siuguler,  7,  9  singler  ;  y3.  6  saugleir,  sang- 
weler,  6-7,  9  sanglier,  6,  S  sangler.  [a.  OF. 
st'Hgkr,  satigler,  sanglier  (mod.  K.  sandier  j  =  l*r. 
singfar-Sj  senglar-st  It.  cinghitilc,  fignare  :— I .. 
stngularetti  solitary  (see  SIXUULAU  a.\  used  subsl. 
iu  late  L.  (Vulg.  l*s.  Ixxix.  14  after  Gr.  /<onus  in 
the  LXX)  for  a  boar  separated  from  the  herd. 

The  forms  syng  leret  singler  show  normal  phone  tic  develop- 
ment from  early  ME.  ^scn^icr^  a.  OF.  seiigler;  the  foim 
singiila  is  due  to  assimilation  to  the  Latin.] 

A  full-grown  wild  boar  (see  qtiots.). 

''.  ai^oo  hlorte  Arth.  3124  Boyes  in  pe  subarbis  bourdenc 
ffulle  heghe,  At  a  bare  synglere  that  to  be  bente  rynnys. 
1313  DOUGLAS  .^Eneis  x.  xii.  47  Lyke  to  the  &t lengthy 
&ang!er,  or  tlie  boie.  1541  Ace.  Let.  High  Trcas.  ^cot.  \ "II. 
472  Ane  pale  of  ty miner  within  the  park  of  Falkland  to  the 
^.tll^;\\•t!^:^is.  1575  TuRBKRV.  /  'encrie  10  j  The  next  yerc  he 
t-hall  be  called  a  Sanglier  of  three  yeros  old.  1398  MAN- 
WOOD  Lawes  Foti-st  iv.  §  5  (1615)  43  After  the  fourth  yeere, 
if  not  before,  hee  departeth  fiom  the  Sounder,  and  then  you 
shall  call  him,  a  Singler,  or  rather,  Sanglier.  1688  K.  HOLMK 
Armoury  \\,  132/1  A  Boar  (of  5  years  is]  a  Sin.tjiiler,  or  more 
properly  a  Sanglier.  17^25  BRADLEY  Fain.  Dt\t.  s.  v.  ll'ild 
£>oart  He  is  also  call'd  Singlet  or  Sangler. 

Sangrado  (sangra'dt?),  [The  name  of  a 
character  in  Le  Sage  s  Git  Blas^  a  physician  whose 
sole  remedies  were  bleeding  and  the  drinking  of 
hot  water;  suggested  by  Sp.  sangrador  bleeder.] 
A  medical  practitioner  resembling  Dr.  Sangrado; 
n  doctor  given  to  bleeding,  or  an  ignorant  pre- 
tender to  medical  knowledge. 

1820  SCOTT  Lett.  (1804)  II.  QO  One  is  sadly  off  in  France 
and  Italy,  where  the  Sangrados  are  of  such  low  reputation, 
that  it  were  a  shame  even  to  be  killed  by  them.  1873  ^-  H- 
CI.AKKK  Sex  in  Editc.  63  Our  fathers'  physicians  were  loo 
often  Sangrados. 

II  Sangrador  (saijgradfrr).  [Sp.  =  '  bleeder'.] 
•SAVOEADO. 

1832  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Dimtss*  (1852)248  In  Spain,  every 
village  has  even  now  its  Sangrador,  whose  only  ca^t  of 
surgery  is  blood -letting  ;  and  he  is  rarely  idle. 

S  angr ail  (sa.'rjgr/i  *1 ) .  In  5  saugrayle,-grayll(e, 
seynt  graal,  7-9  sangreal,  9  saugreall.  [a.  OF. 
Saint  Gtaal '  lloly  Grail1:  see  SAINT  a.  and  GRAIL-. 

The  pseudo-etymological  form  sang  trial  (confusing  tlie 
word  with  SANG-ROVAL  2)  appears  in  AK.  of  the  i5thc. :  !>ee 
(lo<lefr.  C0ni/>?.  s.  v.  SANC.  Another  spurious  etymology 
formerly  common  appears  in  the  following  quot.: — 

1685  STILUNGFL.  Orig.  Jirit.  \.  13  Others  think  that  the 
word  was  Sangrtalt  being  some  of  Christ's  real  blood . .  said 
to  be  somewhere  found  by  King  Arthur,] 

1.   =  GRAIL  2. 

a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  10  The  knights  of  the  table  Round, 
The  ^ngrayle  when  they  had  sought,  c  1450  Merlin  ii.  32 
Thi  boke  shalbe  cleped  the  boke  of  the  seynt  Graal.  1470- 
85  MALORY  Arthur  \\.  xi.  88  Soone  after  the  aduentures  of 
the  Sangrayll  shalle  come  among  yow  and  be  encheued. 
x8o8  SCOTT  Jl/artu.  i.  Infod.  l:.pist.  268  He  took  the  San- 
grcal's  holy  quest.  1871  G.  MEREDITH  //.  Richmond  II. 
145  They  bear  the  veiled  sun  like  a  sangreal  aloft  to  the 
wavy  marble  flooring  of  stainless  cloud. 

1 2.  The  book  of  the  Grail.   Obs. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  n.  xiii.  91  As  it  tclleth  after  in  the 
saixgraylle. 
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SANGUINE. 


t  Sa'ngrede.  dial.  (Suffolk,.  Obs.     Also  6 

sangarede,  sangered,  sangred.  [Of  obscure 
origin  :  perh.  f.  OE.  sang  SONG  +  rxde  reading.] 
A  service  chanted  for  the  souls  of  the  departed. 

1463  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  30,  I  wil  the  seid  \ViIl*m 
Baret..paye  yeerly  ..iij  s.  iiij  d.  for  a  sangrede,  that  my 
soule,  my  fadrys  and  modrys  sowlys,  and  my  frendys,  may 
be  preyd  fore  in  the  pulpet  on  the  Sunday.  1492  Ibid.  80 
That  aftyr  myn  decesse  be  song  and  kepte  yerely..a  san- 
Rrede  for  the  sowlys  of  the  seyd  John  Odeham,  Margarete 
hys  wyff  [etc.  ].  1504  in  Wright  Diet.  Ol's.  <y  Prcv.  Ens;.  1  1. 
821  To  the  sepulkyr  lyght  vi.  hyves  of  beene  to  pray  ffor 
me  and  my  wyffe  in  the  common  sangered.  1539  Will  of 
Bryan  (Somerset  Ho.\  That  myn  Executours  kepe..by  the 
space  of  xxli  yeres  a  Sangrede  for  my  sowle. 

t  Sa'Jlgris.  06s.  rare—1.  [Of  obscure  history, 
but  repr.  mod.L.  synagris  (Kondelet  1554),  a.  Gr. 
<rwa-yp(j.]  A  fish  of  the  genus  Synodus. 

1598  Epulario  ¥  iiij.  To  dresse  a  Sangris  or  tooth  fish  [It. 
dcntale}. 

t  Sang  ro'yal.  Obs.  Also  5  sanke  royall, 
saunke  realle,  6  sangue,  sank  royall.  [Fr.  ; 
sang  (OF.  sane}  blood,  royal  ROYAL.] 

1.  Royal  blood. 

?  a  1400  Morte  Arth,  179  Taghte  mene  and  towne..Of 
saunke  realle  in  suyte,  sexty  at  ones.  1430-40  LVDG.  Rochas 
vni.  xxv.  (1558)  16  A-s  Sanke  royall  dotli  playnly  dctermyne. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Vlt  6  One  that  descended  from 
the  high  progeny  of  the  Sangue  royall. 

derisively.  1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  490  He  came 
of  the  sank  royall,  That  was  cast  out  of  a  bochers  stall. 

2.  The  blood  of  Christ. 

1523  SKELTON  Carl,  Laurel  1463  That  goodly  place  .. 
Where  the  sank  royall  is,  Crystes  blode  so  rede. 

Sangstar(e,  obs.  forms  of  SONGSTER. 
SangSUC  (sae'rjsi//).     *i  nonce-wd.     [a.  F.  sang' 
sne:  see  SANOUISUGE.]    A  leech. 

a  1849  POL;  Tale  Ragged  Mount.  Wks.  1865  II.  320  The 
poisonous  sangsue  of  Charlottesville  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  medicinal  letch  by  its  blackness. 

Sanguane,  -guen(e,  obs.  ff.  SANGUINE  a. 

Sangue  royall,  variant  of  SANG  KOYAL  Obs. 

Sangueyn(e,  obs.  forms  of  SANGUINE  a. 

Sanguicolous  (ssengwrkifl^s),  a.  [f.  mod.  I.. 
*sanguicol-a,  f.  L.  sangui-S  blood  +  col-crc  to  in- 
habit :  see  -ous.]  Inhabiting  the  blood,  as  a 
parasite.  1891  in  Century  Diet. 

Sa*nguichlCt.  [f.  L.  sangui-s  blood  +  dudits 
DUCT.]  fa.  A  blood-vessel  (ot>s.}.  b.  iwnce-wd* 
(after  aqueduct'].  A  drain  for  carrying  off  blood. 

1681  tr.   Willis"  Rein.  Med.   Wks.  Vocab.,  Sangttiductst 
the  vessels  that  carry  the  blood  through  the  body,  as  the 
veins  and  arteries.     1853  J.  \V.  CKOKKK  Hist.  Guillotine  81 
It  became  necessary  to  build  a  kind  of  sanguiduct,  to  carry 
off  the  streams  of  blood  from  the  Guillotine. 

Saiiguiferous  (sseggwi'ierw),  a.  [f.  mod.  I,. 
*sanguifert  f.  L.  sangui-s  blood  :  see  -FERGUS.] 

Hearing  or  conveying  blood. 

1682  T.  GIBSON  Anat.  (1697)  p.  v,  A  vein  is  a  sanguiferous 
vessel.     1793  ABEKNETHY  in  1'hil.   Trans.  LXXXIII.  60, 
I  shall  first  relate  those  varieties  of  the  sanguiferous  system 
which  were  found  on  the  thoracic  side  of  the  diaphragm. 
1857  BULLOCK  Cotttttijf1  Alidwif.  191  The  sanguiferous  ap- 
paratus of  the  yolk  of  fowls. 

Sangni'fic,  a.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L.  *j*zM£V£7&ftf  , 

f.  L.  sangui-s  blood  :  see  -FIC.]  Blood-producing. 
1684  tr.  Boned  Merc.  Commit,  vin.  294  Upon  the  failing 
of  the  fermentation  and  sanguifick  virtue  of  the  Bloud. 
1822-29  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  IV.  543  It  [swooning] 
more  commonly  originates  in  thesanguific  or  digestive  organs. 

Sanguification  (sx-ijgwifik^jan).  [ad.  mod.L. 
sanguification-em,  n.  of  action  f.  sanguificare  :  see 
SANGUIFY  v.  Cf.  F.  sanguification]  The  forma- 
tion of  blood,  conversion  into  blood. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  v.  80  The  liuer  the  shoppe  of 
sanguification.  1665  NEEDHAM  Med.  Mediciny  381  The 
work  of  Sanguification  or  bloud-making  is  performed  by  the 
Bloud.  170*  FLOYKR//O/  $  Cold  Bath.  i.  iv.  (1709)  101  The 
Sanguification  of  the  Chyle.  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III. 
iv,The  lungs  the  only  organ  of  sanguification.  183$  BKOWN- 
ING  Paracelsus  Note  215  It  appears,  .that  he  had  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  sanguification  of  the 
heart.  1856  in  Orr's  Circ.  «SV/.,  Pract.  Ckctn.  305  The  ag- 
gregate of  the  changes  which  .  .  foods  undergo  up  to  sangui- 
fication is  called  digestion.  i876McKEKL>RicK<7K//./Vy^/W, 


206  Sanguification,  or  the  preparation  of  a  nutritive  fluid 
called  the  Blood,  which  [etc.]. 
b.  transf.  xn&Jig. 

1651  HODBKS  Lei'iath.  it.  xxiv.  130  This  Concoction,  is  as 
it  were  the  Sanguification  of  the  Common-wealth.  1731 
MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.v.  .$'«/*,  Botanists  are  now  generally 
agreed,  that  all  Plants  are  furnish  'd  with  Organs  and  Parts 
necessary  both  for  Chylification  and  Sanguification. 

t  Sangurficative,  a.  Obs.   [ad.  mod.L.  san- 

guificattvus,  f.  sanguificare  :  see  -ATIVE.]     Blood- 
producing. 

x66a  J.  CHANDLER  Van  llelmonfs  Oriat.  209  Because  the 
Liver  was  not  a  Kitchin,  but  a  family  Governour  by  its  own 
Sanguificative  ferment. 

t  Sa'nguifier.  Obs.  [f.  SAXGUIFY  Z/.  +  -ER1.] 
Something  that  produces  blood. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  40  It  is  the  first  Sanguifier  or 
the  workhouse  wherein  the  bloud  is  made.  1696  FLOYEK 
On  Humours  (J.J,  Bitters,  like  choler,  are  the  best  sangui- 
ficrs,  and  also  the  best  febrifuges. 

t  Bangui  'fluOUS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  mod.L.  *san- 
gtUJfauQL  L.  sangui-s  blood  +Jlu-ere  to  How)  + 
-000*]  Flowing  with  blood. 


1684  tr.  Bonet's  Mcrc^.  Cotnpit.  ix.  340  When  Bile  and 
Phlegm  falls  by  a  sanguifluous  Vein.  1737  in  BAILEY  vol.  I L 
1860  R.  FOWLER  Med.  yocal>.  1897  Syd.  Sec.  Lex.,  Sangiti- 
Jlitous,  flowing  or  running  into  blood. 

t  Sa'ttgnifyt  v.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  sanguifiiare, 
f.  I,,  sangui-s  blood :  see  -FY.] 

1.  intr.  To  produce  blood. 

1624  BP.  HALL  True  Peacemaker  in  far.  Treat.  (1627) 
540  The  head  to  deuise  and  command,  the  eies  to  see,.. the 
liuer  to  sanguifie.  1652  CULPEPPER  Eng.  Physic.  (1656)  375 
If  the  Liver  be  weak  and  cannot  make  Blood  enough,  (I 
would  have  said  sanguifie  if  I  had  written  only  to  Schollers). 
a  1677  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  i.  i.  29,  1  do  not  digest, 
>anguifie,  nor  my  Heart  move,  nor  my  Blood  circulate.. by 
any  immediate  command  of  my  Will. 

Jig.  1644  MILTON  Divorce  n.  xvii.  (ed.  2)  66,  I  doubt  his 
will  like  a  hard  spleen  draws  faster  than  his  understanding 
can  well  sanguifie. 

2.  trans.  To  convert  into  blood. 

1650  BAXTER  Saints'1  K.  (1655)  m.  xi.  §  n.  218  As  the 
chyle  is  sanguified  in  the  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Veins.  1707 
FLOVER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  265  When  the  Kelicks  of  the 
Chyle  which  are  not  sanguify'd  are  not  excreted. 

Hence  f  Sa'nguifying///.  a. 

1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  ii.  40  Which. .it  doth.. enfeeble, 
and  dispoliate  of  its  sanguifying  facultie.  1665  NKEDHAM 
Med.  Medici  use  400  The  liquor  hath  less  of  a  Vital  Sangui- 
fying  power  than  it  had  before. 

Sanguigenous  (eseggwrdgJnai),  a.  [f.  L. 
sangui-s  blood  +  -GEN  +  -ous.]  Producing  blood. 

1852  W.  GREGORY  Org.  Client,  (ed.  3)  496  The  food  of 
animals  should  contain  a  due  admixture  of  sanguigenous 
and  respiratory  food. 

t  SangUina'CeOUS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  sanguin- 
£/;/,  sanguis  blood  + -ACEOUB.]  (See  quot.) 

1816  T.  BROWN  Elem.  Conchol.  163  SanguinaceoiiSi  of  a 
blood  colour,  or  resembling  blood. 

tl  Sanguinaria  (sseijgwine^risl).  Bot.  and 
l*harni,  [mod.L.  application  of  L.  sanguin&ria 
(so.  herba),  fern,  of  sanguinarius  pertaining  to 
blood  :  see  SANGUINAIIY  a. 

The  plant  so  called  in  classical  Latin  (identified  by  Pliny 
with  Gr.  iro\uyovov  POLVGONUM)  had  the  name  from  its 
real  or  supposed  property  of  stanching  blood ;  the  modern 
application  refers  to  the  blood-red  colour  of  the  root.] 

The  blood-root,  Sanguinaria  canadcnsis  j  also 
the  rhizome  of  this,  used  in  medicine. 

1842  BRYANT  Fountains,  The  flower  Of  sanguinaria,  from 
whose  brittle  stem  The  red  drops  fell  like  blood.  1875  H.  C. 
WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  435  As  an  emetic,  sanguinaria  lias 
fallen  into  well-deserved  disuse.  1887  Homeopathic  World 
i  Nov.  506  In  reference  to  Sanguinaria,  he  said  that  its  most 
biilliant  triumphs  were  in  edematous  laryngitis. 

t  Sanguina'rian,^.  Obs.  [f. L.  sangutnari-us 
(see  SANGUINARY  a.}  +  -AX.]  =  SANGUINARY  a.  2. 

1637  HEVLIN  Answ.  Burton  89  Such  a  rayling  Rabsakeh, 
bo  sanguinarian  a  spirit. 

Sanguinarily  (swrjgwinarili),  adv.  [f.  SAN- 
GL'TKAUY  a.  +  -LY  A]  In  a  sanguinary  manner. 

1850  in  OCII.VIE.  1893  Cornh.  Mag.  Sept.^43  A  mosquito 
.  .adhered  sanguinarily  to  the  side  of  his  aristocratic  nose. 

Sanguinarine  (sce*ngwinarin).  Chcm.  Also 
-in  ;  earlier  sanguinarina.  [f.  SANGUINARIA  + 
-]NE.  Cf.  F.  sanguinarine.]  (See  quots.) 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  292  Of  Sanguinarina. 
This  substance  was  discovered  by  M.  Dana  in  the  root  of 
the  sanguinaria  canadensis.  1851  GHKGOKV  1/andbk.  Org. 
Chcm.  (ed.  3)  366  Sanguinarine.  .forms  a  grey  powder,  which 
is  alkaline  and  yields  red  salts.  1874  GARROD  &  BAXTER 
Mat.  Med.  (1880)  194  Meconidine  is  Homologous  with  San- 
guinarin,  an  alkaloid  contained  in  Chelidoninm  ma  jit  s^  a 
papaveraceous  plant.  1897  Sj'tt.  Soc.  Lex.,  Sangutnarint 
Cn  HisNOv  The  alkaloid  of  blood-root,  the  rhizome  of 
Sanguinaria  canadensis. . .  Also,  QjiHijNOg,  a  _brown, 
resinoid  substance  obtained  by  precipitation  from  a  tincture 
of  the  root  of  Sanguinaria  canadensis. 

Sa  nguiiiariness.  [f.  SANGUINARY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  sanguinary. 

1689  Myst.  Inig,  "working-  30  The  Treachery,  Sanguinari- 
ness,  Violence  and  Cruelty  which  the  Papal  Principles 
mould,  influence,  and  oblige  Men  unto.  1881  A.  C.  GRANT 
Bush  Life  Queensland  II.  xxxi.  150  Blucher  accompanies 
them,  and  greatly  amuses  his  master  by  the  excessive  san- 
guinariness  of  his  disposition. 

t  Sanguina'rious,  a.  Obs.  tare,  [f.  L.  san- 
gninari'its  SANGUINARY  +  -oud.]  Sanguinary. 

1654  GAYTON'  Pleas.  Notes  HI.  iv.  89  To  expresse  his  San- 
guinarious  Nature,  he  [etc.]. 

t  Sanguinary,  sb,  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sanguinarial 
fem.  of  sanguindnus  pertaining  to  blood  (see  SAN- 
GUINARY «.),  used  ellipt.  as  a  name  for  various 
plants  (see  i  below  and  SANGUINARIA),  also,  in 
med.Latin  as  the  name  of  a  jewel  (see  2  below).] 

1.  A  name  applied  to  certain  plants  having  styptic 
properties,  esp.  milfoil,  Achillea  AliUefolium,  and 
shepherd's  purse,  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris  ;  also  lo 
Polygonum  Hydropiper  (see  2nd  quot.  1526).  In 
some  recent  Diets,  said  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
SANGUINARIA. 

<- 1440  Promp.  Parv.  441/1  Sanguinarye,  herbe,  or  mylle- 


BdAHXTGr./fefWrt  Avijb,  The  Sanguinarie  which  in  Greek 
is  called  Amatites,  which  being  well  chafed  and  rubbed, 
bleedeth.  1600  in  Nichols  Prcgr.  Q.  Eliz.  (1823)  III.  511 
Item  one  sworde,  with  a  pomell  of  sanguimarie  [sic]. 
Sanguinary  (soe-ngwinari),  a.  (and  sb.}  [ad.  L. 
sangttinariust  f.  sanguin-emt  sanguis  blood  :  see 
-AKY.  Cf.  F.  san^uinaire,^.,Vg.y\\..  sangttinario.] 

1.  Attended    by    bloodshed;    characterized    by 
slaughter;  bloody.     Of  laws:  Imposing  the  death- 
penalty  freely. 

1625  BACON'  £tt.*  Unity  in  Relit*.  (Arb.)  4,11  We  may  not 
..piopagate  Religion,  by  Warrs,  or  by  Sanguinary  Persecu- 
tions, to  force  Consciences,  c  1645  HOWEI.L  Lett.  (1655)  IV. 
xxix.  70  The  eagerst,  and  most  sanguinary  Warrs  are  about 
Religion.  1647  CLAKKNDON  Hist.  AV/>.  i.  §  107  For  the 
Penal  Laws  (those  only  excepted  which  were  Sanguinary,  .  .  ) 
were  never  more  rigidly  executed,  a  1720  SEW  EL  Hist. 
Quakers  (1795)  I.  iv.  368  Here  endeth  this  sanguinary  act. 
1788  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  xlix.  V.  137  His  [Charlemagne's] 
laws  were  not  less  sanguinary  than  his  arms.  1841  ELI-HIN- 
STONE  Hist.  Itid.  yi.  i.  II.  21  A  sanguinary  conflict  took 
lace,  and  the  prince  gained  a  complete  victory.  1877 
ROCKETT  Cross  ff  Cr.  27  Twenty-one  years  out  of  ninety 
were  spent  in  war,  often  of  the  most  sanguinary  character. 

2.  Bloodthirsty;  delighting  in  carnage. 

1623  COCK  KM  AM  ii,  Bloodthirsty^  sanguinary.  i6g6BLOUNT 
(.llossogr.)  Sanguinary,  cruel,  thirsty,  bloody,  desirous  of, 
or  delighted  in  shedding  blood.  173*  LEDIARD  Stthos  II. 


pl 
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1  he  facetious  c  uller,  speaking  ot  one  Morgan*  a  sanguinary 
bishop  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  says  of  him,  that  [etc.]. 
184^1  JAMES  Brigand  xvi,  Brissac  is  somewhat  of  a  san- 
guinary person  to  deal  with. 

•fb.  absol.  as  $b,  A  sanguinary  person.   Obs* 

a  1550  Image  ipocr.  i.  in  Skeltons  Wks.  (1843)  II.  415 
He  that  thus  dothe  cary  Is  a  mercenary,  Yea,  a  sangunary. 
1632  B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  I.  v,  A  Souldier..Who  being 
by  custome  growne  a  Sanguinarie.. Is  more  delighted  i'  the 
chase  of  an  enemy..  Then  all  the.  .happinesseof  Iksue  could 
bring  to  him. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  blood,  rare. 

1684  tr.  tilancard's  Phys.  Diet.,  Alater  tennis^  a  Mem- 
bran  which,  .clothes  the  Biain  and  Cerebellum,  extreamly 
full  of  sanguinary  Vessels.  1908  P.  T.  FORSVTH  in  Exposi- 
tor Sept.  2 1 5  Sacrifice,  in  the  ritual  sense,  in  the  sanguinary 
sense,  has  long  had  no  real  place  in  our  religion. 

114.  slang.  Used  as  a  jocular  euphemism  for 
BLOODY,  in  reports  of  vulgar  speech. 

t  Sanguina'tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
sanguinare  to  bleed,  f,  sangttin-ewt  sanguis  blood  : 
see  -ATION.]  A  flow  of  blood. 

1597  A,  M.  tr.  Gitillemean's  Fr.  Chirtirg.  51  b/i  There 
followcih  such  a  superfluous  sanguination,  that  by  noe 
meanes  it  can  be  restraygned.  1590  —  Cabdhoiier's  Bk. 
Physicke  67/2  Vse  this  every  moneth  in  the  increasing  of 
the  Moon,  till  the  sanguination  be  stenJied. 

Sanguine  (scepngwin),a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  4-5 
sangueyn(e,-gweyn(e,4-6sanguyn(e,-gwyn(e, 
4-8  sanguin,  5  sangewyn,  -gwayn,  -gwen, 
-gwynne,  6  sangwane,  sanguane,  -ueue,  7 
sanguen,  4-  sanguine,  [a.  K.  sanguin  (fem.  sail' 
guine))  ad.  L.  sangutneus  :  see  SANGUINEOUS.  Cf. 
Sp.  sanguine.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Blood-red.  Also  sanguine  red  (sometimes 
hyphened) ,  f  red  sanguine,  t  brown  sanguine.  Now 
only  literary. 

1382  WVCLIK  Ecclus.  xlv.  12  \Vith..blyu  vyolet  silc,  and 
.sanguyn  silc  [Vulg.  hyadnthoet purpnra\.  c  1386  CHAUCEK 
J\nt.'s  T.  1310  His  colour  was  sangwyn.  1398  TRKVISA 
Harth,  De  P.R.  xix.  xxiv,  (1455)  877  Smopls  is  a  red  colour 
and  is  callyd  Rubrica  for  it  is  nexte  to  redde  sangweyne. 
1399  in  Hawpole's  Wks.  (1896)  II.  449  A  longe  sangwyn 
gowne  furryd  with  Calabir.  1444  Test.  Ebor,  (Surtees)  II. 
106,  ij  girdils  y'  tone  redde  and  tother  sangvyn.  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  ix.  1933  His  colour  was  sangweyn.  1494 
Somerset  Med.  Wills  (1901)  ^23  A  sangewyn  kyrtyll  and  a 
smoke.  1513  DOUGLAS  jBttttt  vit.  ii.  4  Within  hir  rosy 
tartis  cleirlie  schane  Aurora  vestit  into  broun  sanguane. 
1526  Crete  Herball  xxviii.  (1529)  Bvb,  It  is  an  vnpure 
thynge  and  hath  a  sanguyne  coloure.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  625  Interlaced.. with  certain  knots,  both  white  and  also 
of  a  sanguine  red.  1637  MILTON  Lyiidas  106  Like  to  that 
sanguine  flower  inscrib'd  with  woe.  1650  BULWER  Anthro- 
pomet.  153  In  Persia  the  womens  pale  colour  is  made 
sanguine  by  adulterate  complexion.  _i666  DRYDEN  Ann. 
Klirab.  clii,  Her  flag  aloft,  spread  ruffling  to  the  wind,  And 
sanguine  streamers  seem  the  flood  to  fire.  <z  1668  LASSKLS 


(1529)  E  ij  b,  Bursa  pastoris  is  shepeherdes  purs,  some  cal 
it  sanguynary,  bycause  it  stauncheth  bledynge  of  the  nose.    ; 

i    Ibid,  cccliil.  i'v  b,  Persicaria... Some  call  it  sanguynary  or 
blodeworte  bycau^e  it  draweth  blode  in  places  that  it  U 

;    rubbed  on. 

2.  A  kind  of  BLOOD-STONE. 

1465  Willo/Blyton  (Somerset  Ho.),  Anulum.  .cum  lapide 
uifix.  vocat.  Sanguinarye.     1504  in  Wadle y  Bristol  Wills    , 
,    U886J  178  A  cheyiie  of  gold  with  a  Sanguinatye.     »S67 


31  The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes,  And  his 
burning  plumes  outspread.  1864  LOWKLL  Fireside  Trav.  26 
In  an  obscure  corner  grew  the  sanguine  beet.  1885  G. 
MEREDITH  Diana  in,  The  beautiful  virgin  devoted  to  the 
sanguine  coat. 

b.  Nat.  Hist.  Chiefly  in  names  of  animals  and 
plants,  usually  as  transl.  of  mod.L.  sangttineus  in 
specific  names. 

1783  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  IV. 657  Sanguine  Turtle. 
1809  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  VII.  it.  487  Sanguine  Paradise-bird, 
Faradisea  sanguinta.  1816  KIKUY  &  S?.  Entomol.  xvii. 
(1818)  II-  83  The  sanguine  ants  at  length  rush  upon  the 
negroes.  1839  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  in.  {ed.  3)  480  San- 
guine; dull  red,  passing  into  brownish  black.  1865  GOSSE 
Land  ff  Sea  261,  I  may  compare  the  Sanguine  Sponge  to 
an  uneven,  rather  than  a  hilly  country. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  blood ;  consisting  of  or 
containing  blood.  Now  rare. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Stynlys  (Roxb.)  259  Dyssentyrye .  .Wydl 
..Sendyth  owlc  sangweyn  agestyoun.  1584  COGAS  Haven 


SANGUINE. 
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SANGUINEOUS. 


Phlegmatick,  too  lightly  Sanguine.  1700  DRYDF.N  Fables 
Pref.  *B,  Our  two  Great  Poets,  being  so  different  in  their 
Tempers,  one  Cholerick  and  Sanguin,  the  other  Phlegma- 
tick and  Melancholick.  1841  BREWSTER  Mart,  Set.  n.  iv. 
(1856)  147  He  was  of  sanguine  temperament.  1855  PRESCOTT 
Philip  //,  1. 1.  vii.  97  Philip  was  not  of  that  sanguine  temper 
which  overlooks.. the  obstacles  in  its  way.  i88s  PEBODV 
Eng.  Journalism  xix.  144  It  was  published,  .under  difficul- 
ties which  would.. have  kilted  any  man  of  less  sanguine 
temperament. 

D.  Of  persons  and  expectations,  etc. :  Hopeful  or 
confident  with  reference  to  some  particular  issue. 

ifa^Lady's  Call,  Pref.  (1684)4  When  the  most  sanguine  of 
his  Disciples  had  denied,  yea  forswore,  and  all  had  forsaken 
him.  17131  LADY  M.  \V.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mr,  IV,  Montagu 
9  Dec.,  Sanguine  groundless  hopes,  and. .lively  vanity., 
make  all  the  happiness  of  life.  1735-6  T.  SH  ERIDAN  in  Swift's 
Lett,  (1768)  IV.  151  Do  not  thinfc  me  sanguine  in  this;  for 
more  unlikely  and  less  reasonable  favours  have  been  granted. 
1785  BURKE  .V/.  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts  Wks.  IV.  2^2  In  the 
fond  imaginations  of  a  sanguine  avarice.  1836  W.  IKVING 
Astoria  111.  ix.  139  He  now  looked  forward  with  sanguine 
hope  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  plans.  1863  Miss 
HRADDON  J.  Mar<hmont  iii,  It's  kind  of  you  to  look  at  it  in 
this  sanguine  way,  Arutidel.  1876  A.  J.  EVANS  Through 


llfaltk  cxi.  125  The  tongue  is  of  a  spungie  anil  sanguine 
substance.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Sanguin  flesh. .  is  that 
which  is  engendred  of  blood  ;  of  which  sort  is  the  flesh  com- 
pounded in  the  Muscles,  the  Heart  [etc.].  1706  E.  WARD 
Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  60  The  Barber,  that  has  slept 
from  the  demolishing  of  Beards,  to  the  Practice  of  more 
sanguine  Operations.  1716  M.  DA  VIES  A  then.  Brit.  III. 
Diss.  Physick  4  Without  any  Pretensions  to  that  Sanguine 
Discovery  [of  circulation  of  blood],  or  knowing  any  thing 
considerable  of  it,  much  less  of  his  Teaching  it  to  Dr. 
Harvey.  1769  K.  BANCROFT  Guiana  300  That  this  Poison 
may  duely  operate,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  extern- 
ally admitted  into  the  sanguine  vessels.  1800  tr.  Lagrange*  s 
Chew.  II.  368  The  colouring  part  seems  to  be  richer  in  the 
sanguine  principle.  1811  [see  FRUSTUM  2],  1860  RUSKIN 
Mod.  Paint.  V.  vii.  iv.  §  17.  146  It  was.. to  serpents,  that 
the  Greeks  likened  the  dissolving  of  the  Medusa  cloud  in 
blood.  Of  that  sanguine  rain..  I  cannot  yet  speak.  1873 
MKS.  H.  KING  Disciples,  Giov.  Nicotera  (1877)  3°7  One 
sanguine  sacramental  cup. 

b.  Causing  or  delighting  in  bloodshed;  bloody, 
sanguinary.     Now/0*/.  or  rhetorical. 

1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  \.  (1721)  19  The  Inquisition^ 
the  Hangman,  the  Dragoons^  and  the  Jaylors,  are  the 
Holy  Pillars  of  their  Sanguine  Priest-craft.  1727  A.  HAMIL- 
TON New  Ace,  E.  ftui.  II.  xlii.  115  Ordered  both  their  Heads 
to  be  struck  off,  which  ended  their  Disputes  effectually. . 
but  Governor  Sowdon  was  sent  for  to  Fort  St.  George,  and 
another  sent  in  his  Place  less  sanguin.  1736  LD.  J.  HERVF.Y 
Mem,  Geo.  II  (1847)  I.  346  The  long  and  sanguine  war  that 
soon  followed.  1817  SHKLLEY  Rev.  Islam  \.  xxxi,  And  Fear, 
the  demon  pale,  his  sanguine  shrine  forsook.  1872  BLACKIE 
Lays  Highl.  85  The  fiends  in  hell  delight  to  view  The 
sanguine  slaughter  done.  1884  SVMONDS  Shaks.  Predec.  ix. 
331  The  craziest  career  which  ever  closed  a  brilliant  dynasty 
in  .sanguine  gloom. 

3.  In  mediaeval  and  later  physiology:  Belonging  to 
that  one  of  the  four  'complexions'  (see  COMPLKXIOX 
sb.  i)  which  was  supposed  to  be  characterized  by 
the  predominance  of  the  blood  over  the  other  three    ; 
humours,  and  indicated  by  a  ruddy  countenance  and 

a  courageous,  hopeful,  and  amorous  disposition. 

In  the  strict  use  as  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  four 
1  complexions',  the  word  is  now  only  Hist. ;  but  the  modern 
writers  (chiefly  phrenologists)  who  have  attempted  a  classi- 
fication  of  '  temperaments '  usually  retain  it  as  one  of  their 
descriptive  terms. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  333  Of  his  complexioun  he  was 
sangwyn.  1398  TREVISA.  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxxxi.  (1495) 
689  The  vse  of  pepyr  is  not  prouffitable  to  Sangueyne  men. 
c  1430  LVDG.  Min,  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  196  The  .sangueyn 
man  of  blood  hath  hardynesse,  Wrouhte  to  be  lovyng,  large 
of  his  dispence.  1538  STARKEV  England  i.  ii.  58  The  iiij 
\sc.  complexions] .  .sanguyn,  melancolyk,  phlegmatyk,  and 
coleryke.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.  Edw.  IV  192  b,  A  prince  of 
haul  corage,  young  KMy  and  sanguyne  of  complexion. 
1587  GREENE  -2nd  Pt.  Tritameron  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  144 
The  Saturnine  temperature  is  necessarie  to  dry  vp  the 
superfluities  of  the  sanguine  constitution.  1707  FLOYKR 
Physic.  Pulse-Watch  309  A  fat  sanguine  Woman.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Sanguine  constitutions  require  a  fre- 
quent use  of  phlebotomy.  Sanguine  people  are  usually 
observed  to  be  brisk,  bold,  daring,  and  even  presumptuous. 
1781  J.  MOORE  fSfeiv  Soc.  It.  (1790)  II.  Ixii.  228  [A  disease] 
more  apt  to  seize  people  of  a  sanguine  constitution  than 
others.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxvii,  346 
Persons  of  a  sanguine  temperament  are  in  general  the  most 
susceptible.  1855  BROWNING  An  Epist.  109  The  man— it  is 
one  Lazarus  a  Jew,  Sanguine,  proportioned.  1874  CAR- 
PENTER Ment.  Pnys.  I.  ii.  §  88  (1879)  98  Small  brains  and 
great  activity,  betoken  what  are  known  as  the  sanguine  and 
nervous  temperaments. 

b.  Astrol.  Of  signs,  etc. :    Favourable   to   the 
sanguine  complexion. 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astr.\\.  48  [The  First  Quadrant  is]  called 
the  Oriental!,  Vernal),  Masculine,  Sanguine,  Infant  quarter. 

c.  With  reference  to  '  complexion '  in  the  modern 
sense  (see  COMPLEXION  sb.  4) :  Red  in  the  face.    Cf. 
sense  i. 

1684  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1982/4  He  is  very  tall,  having  curled 
brown  Hair,  or  sanguine  Complexion.  1839  DE  QUISCEY 
Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  1862  II.  138  A  sanguine  complexion 
had,  of  late  years,  usurped  upon  the  original  bronze-tint. 

4.  Of  persons  or  their  dispositions :  Having  the 
mental  attributes   characteristic   of  the   sanguine 
complexion  (see  sense  3  above) ;  chiefly,  disposed 
to  hopefulness  or  confidence  of  success. 


Bosnia  ix,  417  And  yet  hmv  fascinating  is  Ragusa  still !  It 
far  surpassed  our  mo>t  sanguine  expectations. 

5.  Comb.)  parasynthetic  and  adverbial,  as  san- 
guine-colottred)  -complexioned,  -streaming^  -valiant 
acljs. ;  sanguine-bilious  a.t  partly  sanguine  and 
partly  bilious ;  sanguine-heart  a.f  nonce-ivd.9 
crimson  at  the  heart ;  sanguine-nervous  a.,  partly 
sanguine  and  partly  nervous ;  f  sanguine-rod, 
the  wild  cornel  or  dogwood;  sanguine  root  = 
BLOOD-BOOT  ;  f  sanguine  stone  (see  quot.). 

1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxxi,  424  Jane  McKer- 
nan,  aged  28 — *sanguine  bilious.  1552  Inv.  C/i.  of  Surrey 
(1869)  31  A  *sangwyne  coloured  coope  of  Sattyn.  1888 
STEVENSON  Black  Arrow  24  Wrapped  warmly  in  a  sanguine- 
coloured  cloak.  1692  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2773/4  Round 
Shoulder'd  and  "sanguine  Complexion'd.  1840  BROWNING 
Sordello  in.  356  NVhere  in  maple-chamber  glooms,  Crowned 
with  what  "sanguine-heart  pomegranate  blooms,  Advanced 
it  ever?  1842  A.  COMBE  Physiol,  Digestion  (ed.  4)  277  A 
mixture  of  the  sanguine  and  nervous,  the  *sangtiine-nen>otts. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  189  The  plant  called  the  "Sanguin- 
Rod.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  i.  xxxiii.  48  The  sixth  [kind  of 
Geranium]  is  called..  *Sanguineroote,  or  liloud  roote.  1727- 
41  CHAMBERS  Or/.,  *  Sanguine  stone,  lapis  Sanguinalis,  a 
kind  of  Jasper,  brought  from  New-Spain.  1799  H.  GURNKY 
Cupid  fy  Psyche  y\\\.  (1800)  35  And  'sanguine-streaming  fires 
arise  Meteorous  from  the  trembling  ground.  1837  CARLVLE 
Fr.  Rev.  \.  in.  iii.  101  Audacity  and  hope  alternate  in  him 
with  misgivings ;  though  the  *  sanguine-valiant  side  carries  it. 
B.  sb. 

fl.  A  cloth  of  blood-red  colour,  nlsoapicceof  this. 

1319  in  Riley/ViM.  Lend.  ('1868}  131  [Also  two]  sanguynes 
[in  grain,  value  15  poundsj.  c  1386  CHAUCFR  Prol.  4^9  In 
sangwyn  and  in  pers  he  clad  was  al.  1411  in  Somerset 
Med.  ll'ilts  (igor)  51  [To  the  aforesaid  Alice  two]  Kirtell-, 
[one  of]  Sangwyn, 

f2.  A  blood-red  colour.   0?>s. 

a  1500  E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  90  Tlianne  50111-  flote  is 
made  fore  }our  sangweyns,  and  also  for  ;our  viollettes  sad- 
dere  lhanne  jour  morreys.  1543  GHAFTON  Contn.  Hard- 
/«.£•( 1 812)  592  Grained  clothe  of  sondrie  coloures,  as  scar- 
lettes,  crimosins  sanguines.  rt  1568  ASCHAM  Stholem.  n. 
(Arb.)  114  This  face  [in  a  picture]  had  bene  more  cumlie, 
if  that  hie  redde  in  the  cheeke,  were  somwhat  more  pure 
sanguin  than  it  is.  1590  SPESSKR  F.  Q.  n.  i.  39  From  which 
forth  gusht  a  stream  of  gore  blood  thick,. ,  And  into  a  deep 
sanguine  dide  the  grassy  grownd.  1594  NASHK  I' n  fort. 
Trai:  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  68  They.. had  all  the  coate  con- 
lours  of  snnguin,  purple,  crimson,  copper,  carnation  that 
were  to  be  had  in  their  countenaunces.  1612  PEACH  AM. 
Genii.  Exerc.  I.  xxiii.  (1634)  80  With  which  water  you  may 
Diaper  and  Dammaske  upon  all  other  blewes,  and  sanguines 
to  make  them  shew  more  faire  and  beautiful!. 
b.  Her.  (See  quota. ) 

1562  LKIGH  Arinone  21  The  last  of  all  collours,  of  Armory, 
which  is  called  Murrey.  This  is  blazed  Sanguine,  and  is 
a  princely  colour.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  i.  iii.  n  The 
last  of  the  seuen  mixed  colors  we  doe  commonly  call  Mur- 
rey, but  in  Blazon, Sanguine.  1704  J.HARRIS  Lex.  Techti.  I, 
Sanguine,  the  Heralds  term  for  the  Colour  usually  called 
Mitrry,  being  made  of  Lake  with  a  little  Spanish  lirown. 
1868  CUSSANS  Her.  iii.  51  Sanguine  [is  represented]  by  dia- 
gonal lines  intersecting  each  other. 

1 3.  The  sanguine  '  complexion  '  or  temperament. 

1530  PALSGR.  265/1  Sanguyn  a  complexion,  sanguin.  1594 
LADY  RUSSELL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  40  Your 
Lordships  so  honorable  most  kynde..vi5Uacion,  as  turned 
melancoly  into  a  sanguin.  1656  H.  MORE  Enthus.  Tri. 
(1712)  25  That  it  is  the  Reign  of  Sanguine,  not  the  rule  of 
the  Spirit,  is  discoverable  both  from  the  Complexion  of  the 
Head  of  this  Sect,  as  also  from  the  general  disposition  of 
his  followers.  1718  HICKES  &  NELSON  J.  Kett£c~ivell  \.  ii. 
15  His  temper  was  a  Mixture  of  Sanguine  and  Choler. 

4.  Art.  A  crayon  coloured  red  with  iron  oxide; 
a  drawing  executed  with  red  chalks. 

1854  FAIRHOLT  Diet.  Terms  Art,  Sanguin?,  a  deep  blood 
colour,  prepared  from  oxide  of  iron.  1882  H  AlinTON  uniJMjV 
Arts  115  When  an  artist  uses  red  chalk  or  sanguine  he 
does  not  intend  to  produce  a  very  powerful  effect.  Ibid., 
Examples  of  fine  sanguines  are .  .extremely  frequent  in  every 
large  collection  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters.  1886  Academy 
21  Aug.  127/2  An  interesting  Greuze  sketch  in  sanguine. 

t  Sa-nguine,  v.  Obs.    [f.  SANGUINE  a.} 

1.  trans.  To  stain  or  paint  a  sanguine  colour. 
1591  PKRCIVALL  .$/*.  Diet.,  Pavonado,  sanguined  as  a  sword 

hilt.  Politus.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  558  Iron-smiths  also 
haue  much  vse  of  bitumen,  and  namely,  in  sanguining  or 
colouring  their  ironworke.  1611  COTGK.,  Sanguine^  the 
bloud-stone  wherewith  Cutlers  doe  sanguine  their  hilts. 
1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  7'ra~f.  (1677)  140  His  face  was  aNo 
sanguined  with  Vermilion.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
gi/2  Sanguining,  is  to  make  it  [the  Hilt  and  Pommell]  of  a 
pure  Purple  colour. 

2.  To  stain  with  blood. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  \\.  vi.  (1611)  54  It  is  the  honour  of 
a  geneious  minde,  to  put  off  his  belt,  and  not  to  sanguine 
his  blade  with  cold  blood.  1689  J.  BENT  Bloody  Assizes  16 
He  breathed  Death  like  a  destroying  Angel,  and  sanguined 
his  very  Ertruns  in  lllood. 

Hence  Sa'nguined  ppL  a.,  stained  with  blood; 
of  eyes  :  bloodshot. 

1700  PARNELL  Battle  Frogs  $•  Mi<e  i.  in  He  rolls  his 
sanguin'd  Eyes,  a  1814  Goman^a  in.  i.  in  New  Brit. 
Theatre  III.  126  That  life.. Which..  Heav'n  did  preserve 
In  battle  on  Bulgaria's  sanguin'd  plains. 

Sanguinean(e,  vnr.  ff.  SANOUINIAN  Obs. 

t  Sa-nguineless,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  SAN- 
GUINE sb.  -f-  -LESS.]  Bloodless. 

»675  J-  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  App.  n.  45  But  they  shall  see 
her,  in  her  native  dress,  Such  as  she  is'mongst  shades,  pale, 
sanguin  less. 

Sauguinely  (sae-rjgwlnli),^.  [f.  SANGUINE  a. 
+  -LY  '•%]  In  a  sanguine  manner. 


1.  Hopefully;  confidently. 

1653  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  2g  My  Lord  of 
Rochester  hath  written  very  sanguinely  hither  about  his 
negotiations  at  the  Dyett.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  /?«•.-.  Wks.  V. 
334,  I  cannot  speculate  quite  so  sanguinely  as  he  does. 
1857  BUCKLE  in  A.  H.  Huth  Life  (1880)  I.ii.  140  My  mother 
is  a  little  better,  and  writes  very  sanguinely  about  herself. 

f  2.  In  a  manner  characterized  by  bloodshed.  Obs. 

1765  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg,  2/2  Intermarriages,  by 
which  the  heretofore  so  sanguinely  rival  houses  of  Austria 
and  Bourbon  have  been  drawn  nearer  to  each  other. 

Sanguiueness  (weTjgwinines).  [f.  SANGUINE 
a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  sanguine,  f  a. 
Of  'complexion*  (see  SANGUINE  «.).  Obs.  b.  Hope- 
fulness, confidence  of  success. 


1530  PALSGR.  265/1  Sanguynesse,  sanguinevr. 
Catling  (i(y.)6)  94  Whether  t  lie  Sanguineness  of  their  Temper 
make  them  lustful,  or  the  melancholy  revengeful.  1727 
EARBERY  tr.  Gurnet's  St.  Dead  (1728)  I.  3  To  give  a  wicked 
Man  a  little  View  of  that  World  he  must  enter  into,  divested 
of  Flesh  and  Blood,  may  make  him  drop  some  of  hi>  Argu- 
ments supported  only  by  the  Sanguineness  of  his  Constitu- 
tion. 1832  L.  HUNT  Sir  R.  Eshcrd'&y))  417  The  sanguine- 
ness  of  my  temper  kept  me  in  a  constant  expectation  of  my 
friends  return.  1891  E.  KINGI.AKE  Australian  at  H.  13 
A  boy  of  eighteen  or  twenty  has,  as  a  general  rule,  a  healthy 
fund  of  sanguineness  with  which  to  start  on  life's  journey. 

Sangnineo-  (snerjgwrmV),  used  as  combining 
form  ot  l^.sangninens  SANGUINEOUS,  SANGUINE  a., 
prefixed  (with  hyphen)  to  adjs.,  forming  physio- 
logical terms  with  the  sense  '  partly  sanguineous 
(or  sanguine)  and  partly  something  else';  also 
in  sanguineo-vascular  aty  pertaining  to  blood- 
vessels. Cf.  SANGUIXO-. 

1803  M-'d.  yrnl.  IX.  417  Of  n  sanguineo  phlegmatic  tem- 
per:iment.  18^5  /'.>u~ycl.  Mctrop.  VII.  2^7/1  Sanguineo- 
vascular  Ganglia.  1846  fi.  E.  DAY  \.r.  Simon's  Anini,  Chew. 
II.  144  The  nanguineo-bilious  temperament.  1879  LEIGH  TON 
Liclicn-Ftora  (ed.  3}  521  Sdngnineo-black,  blood-red  black. 

Sanguineous  (srtrjgwi-nias),  a.  [f.  L.  san- 
gttiiie  us  i^f,  stwgttin-)  sanguis  blood)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to    blood;    of  the  nature  of 
or  containing  blood. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROUNK  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  ix.  127  This  part,  or 
animall  of  Plato,  containetli  not  only  sanguineous  anil  re- 
parable particles,  but  is  made  up  of  veyncs,  nerves,  arteries. 
1673-4  ('Hf'W  Anat.  Trunks  \.  ii.  §  34  As  the  Sanguineou> 
Vessels  in  an  Animal  are  composed  of  :i  number  of  Fibres, 
1704  RAY  Creadon  \\.  332  To  supply  the  sanguineous  .Mass 
with  Nitro-/Krial  Particles.  1808  BARCLAY  Muscular  .!/#• 
tions  225  Different  organs  secrete  and  assimilate  different 
substances  from  the  sanguineous  fluid.  1897  Syd.  Soc.  /-t'.r., 
Sanguineous  cyst^  a  cyst  containing  blood,  whether  it  be 
primarily  a  blood-cyst,  or  one  into  which  haemorrhage  has 
secondarily  occurred.  1899  AllbntCs  Syst,  Mt-ii.  VIII.  466 
In  exceptional  cases  vesications  are  produced,  .whose  con- 
tents may  become  sanguineous  or  puriform. 
t  b.  Of  animals  :  Having  blood.  Cbs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xvi.  144  Sanguineous 
corticated  animals,  as  Serpents,  Toads,  and  Lizards.  1664 
POWER  Exp.  PJulos.  i.  59  It  is  plain  that  a  Louse  is  a  San- 
guineous Animal.  1667  I'OVI.E  Orig.  Formes  $  Qual.  (ed.  2) 
323  Perfect  and  sanguineous  animals. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  blood. 

Sangitineons  creeper,  honey-eater^  book-names  for  CertJiia 
sangnmolenta  (1811-1826  Shaw  and  Stephens  Gen.  Zool. 
VIII.  232,  XIV.  263). 

c  1520  Interi.  Beauty  fy  (,'if.  Prop.  Women  A  j,  I  know 
that  nature  hath  gyuyn  me  bewte  with  sanguynyous  com- 
pleccyon  fauour  &  fayrenes.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i. 
xviii.  120  He  may  give  an  account  also  of  a  Red-angry  Sun, 
Sol  RutiluS)  in  Kepler,  which  others  call  Sanguineous. 
1819  KEATS  Lamia  ii.  76  His  passion,  cruel  grown,  took  on 
a  hue  Fierce  and  sanguineous.  1826  KIRRY  is:  Sr.  Entomol. 
IV.  xlvi.  280  Sanguineous  (Sangitincns^,  red  with  a  tint 
of  black.  1837  CARLYI.E  Fr.  Rev.  II.  in.  i,  For  swinging  of 
incense-pans  and  Eighty-three  Departmental  Banners,  we 
have  waving  of  the  one  sanguineous  Drafleau-Rouge.  1861 
HAGKN  Synopsis  Nenroptera  N.  Amer.  59  Wings  san- 
guineous at  base.  1882  Garden  20  May  356/3  Large  flowers 
.  .  [of]  a  very  deep  sanguineous  crimson. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  bloodshed  ;  giving  rise  to 
bloodshed  ;  bloodthirsty,  sanguinary.    Now  rare. 

1612  R.  SHELDON  Serm.  St.  Martin*  s  Kp.  Ded.  2  A  de- 
testation against  all  Popish,  Ignatian,  bloody,  and  san- 
guineous attempts.  1642  HALES  Schism  n  No  occasion 
hath  produced  more  frequent,  more  continuous,  more  san- 
guineous Schismes,  than  this  hath  done.  1665  },  H.  Hist. 
Crotmvell  v.  in  Hart.  Misc.  (1744)  I.  275  His  other  Vic- 
tories.. were  very  sanguineous,  and  fatally  cruel.  1843 
fitackit>.  Mag.  LIV.  244  When  a  chancellor,  more  experi- 
enced than  Rhadamanthus,  more  sanguineous  than  Draco, 
shall  have  the  care  of  the  innocent  flock  !  1854  Tit  ACKKRAV 
Nnvcomes  I.  305  Sanguineous  histories  of  queens  who 
sewed  their  lovers  into  sacks. 

4.  Of  persons,  their  constitution  or  temperament  : 
=  SANGUINE  a.    Also,  in  recent  use,  Full-blooded, 
plethoric.     Sangitineons  fever  (see  quot.  1753). 

1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments,  etc.  287  All 
things  which  accelerate  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  are  hurtful 
to  sanguineous  Constitutions.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  SHpp.^ 
Sanguineous  fiver  s%  a  term  used  by  the  medical  writers  to 
express  a  kind  of  fever,  in  which  there  is  always  a  plethora, 
or  fullness  of  blood.  1806  SIR  C.  BELL  Anat.  Expression 
vi.  (1844}  144  Courage,  .is  witnessed  in  the  pale  and  fragile, 
more  than  in  the  strong  and  sanguineous.  1843  '^-  J-  GRAVES 
Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxxi.  421  Edward  Fitzgerald,  labourer.. 
temperament  sanguineous.  1877  K.  T.  ROBERTS  Handbk. 
Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  6  Four  principal  temperaments  are  described, 
the  sanguineous,  lymphatic,  bilious,  and  nervous. 

b.  Of  mental  temperament  :    =  SANGUINE  a.  4. 

1847  ^ISRAELI  Tancred\.  v,  Therese,  who  was  of  a  less 
sanguineous  temperament  than  her  sister,  affected  despair.  . 


SANGKTINIAN. 

Hence  Sangui'neousness,  in  quot.,  the  condition 
of  having  a  blood-red  colour. 

1865  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  7  June,  The  women.. are  ruddy 
to  sanguineousness. 

t  Sangui'nian,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  4  san- 
guinien,  6-7  sanguinean(e.  [a.  OF.  sanguinitn, 
f.  sanguin  :  see  SANGUINE  a.]  a.  adj.  Having  the 
sanguine  temperament,  b.  sb.  A  person  of  san- 
guine temperament. 

1340  Ayenl\  157  pane  colrik  mid  ire  and  mid  discord,  pane 
sanguinien  mid  ioliuete  and  mid  luxurie.  1560  ROI.I.AND 
Crt.  yeans  Pro!,  n  The  secund  is  Sanguineane  sicklike. 
1607  EARL  STIRLING  Cxsur  iv.  ii,  No  corpulent  Sanguinians 
make  me  feare.  1655  MOI-FKT  &  BENNET  Health's  Imprm: 
(1746)  347  Sanguineans  must  take  no  more  of  it  than  lightly 
to  relish  their  unsavoury  Meat.  1681  COLVIL  Whigs  SlMlic. 
(1751)  trg  Sanguinians  did  only  lafr,  Choleric  Melancholians 
chaff. 

t  Sangui'nical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SANGUINE  a.  +  -10 
+  -At.]  =  SANGUINE  a.  3. 

1633  LITHGOW  Trav.  (1906)  130  He  was.. of  a  sanguinicall 
complexion,  and  a  couragious  stomacke. 

Sanguini-colous,    a.    rare-0.     =  SANCUI- 

C'OLOUS.  1897  Syd.  Soc.  I.e.*.  s.  v. 

Saiigumi'ferous,  a.     =SANGUIPEROUS. 

1891  in  Centnry  Diet. 

Sanguinificatioii  (sserjgwinifik^'Jan).    [f.  L. 

saiigiiin(i}-,  sanguis  blood  :    see  -FICATION.]     = 
SANGUIFICATION. 

1875  1 1 .  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  536  The  functions  most  at  fault, 
whether  of  digestion,  assimilation,  or  sanguinification,  must 
be  carefully  attended  to. 

Sanguiilism  (sarrjgwiniz'm).  rare.  [f.  SAN- 
GUINE a,  +  -ISM.]  Sanguineness  of  temperament. 

1897  Times  (weekly  ed.)  5  Oct.  656/2  The  mingled  insou- 
ciance and  sanguinism  of  that  fair-haired  adventurers. 

t  Sa'nguinist.  Obs.  [f.  SANGUINE  a.  +  -IST.] 
A  person  ^or  animal)  of  a  sanguine  temperament. 

1628  JACKSON  Worthy  Churchman  36  To  sanguinists  we 
must  pipe  ;  to  melancholists  mourne.  1715  RradUy's  Fain. 
Diet.  II.  5  Y  4,  The  Black  [Horses]  with  white  Marks,  are 
Sanguinists. 

Saiiguinity  (srcngwi'mti).    [f.  SANGUINE  a. 

+  -ITY.J 

1.  fa.   =  Consanguinity.     [So  OF.  sanguinitf, 
med.L.  sangitinitas.]  Obs.     b.  (See  quot.  1897.) 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  LXIII,  xi,  Alle  menne  hym  loued  for 
his  sanguynite  [:'.  r.  consanguynyte  (he  was  the  uncle  of  the 
empress  Helena]].  1741  H.  WAI.POLE  Let.  toMannzzQcl., 
Some  say  that  the  duel  would  have  been  no  breach  of 
sanguinity.  1897  Syd.  Soc.  Le.v.,  Stutgninity.  .the  quality 
of  likeness  or  unlikeness  between  parents. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  sanguine,    rare. 

1737  SWIFT  Let.  to  Sheridan  Wks.  1761  VIII.  278  But  I 
distrust  your  sanguinity  so  much  (by  my  own  desponding 
temper)  that  [etc.].  i8za  J.  MACDONALD  Mem.  J.  Benson 
291  Whatever  severity  might  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
Mr.  Benson's  manner,  .may  be  attributed  to  the  sanguinity 
of  his  temper. 

SailgxiinivorOUS  (ssengwini'voras),  a.  [f.  L. 
sangttin\i\-,  sanguis  blood  :  see  -VOROUS.]  « 
SANGUIVOROUS. 

1818-31  in  WEBSTER.  1895  A.  H.  MILES  Nat.  Hist,  in 
Anecd.  38  The  Vampire  Bat  of  South  America  has  long 
been  credited  with  sanguinivorous  habits. 

SailguillO-  (ssrrjgwiiw),  used  as  combining 
form  of  SANGUINE  a.,  prefixed  with  hyphen  to  adjs. 
to  form  physiological  terms  with  the  sense  '  partly 
sanguine  and  partly  something  else '.  Also  in 
sanguino-purulent  a.,  consisting  of  pus  mixed 
with  blood.  Cf.  SANGUINEO-. 

ft  1697  AUBREV  Lives  (rSgS)  I.  138  He  was.  .sanguino- 
cholerique,  middle  sized,  strong.  1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc. 
IX.  160  Oosing  of  sanguino-purulent  fluid. 

II  Sa  nguinole.  Obs.  [Fr.,  f.  sangttin  SAN- 
GUINE a.J  A  kind  of  pear. 

1693  EVELYN  De  La  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  I.  123  The 
Sanguinole  or  Bloody-Pear,  August.  1786  ABERCROMBIE 
Arr.  in  Card.  Assist,  p.  xii,  Pears  principally  for  Baking. 
..Sanguinole  or  blood  pear. 

Sailgnrnolence.  rare—0.  [See-ENCE.]  =next. 

1891  in  Century  Diet. 

t  Sangui-nolency.  Ol>s.  [f.  next :  see  -E.VCY.] 
The  quality  of  being  sanguinolent ;  in  quot.,  ad- 
diction to  bloodshed. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Inig.  247  That  great  red  Dragon 
with  seven  Heads  is  so  called  from  his  Sanguinolency. 

Sanguinolent  (sierjgwrnolent), a.  [ad. L.  san- 
guinolentus,  i.  snnguin-,  sanguis  blood :  see  -OMNT.] 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  blood ;  tinged  or  stained 
with  or  containing  blood.  Now  chiefly  Path.  fAlso 
of  a  patient :  Suffering  from  hemorrhage. 

'597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillenuau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  47  b/2  The 
Dysenteria  or  bloodye  flixe  is  a  sangvinolent  excrement  of 
the  Bellye.  1599  —  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bit.  Physiclte  67/1 
Agaynst  bleedinge  of  the  Nose.  ..Take  the  Mosseofa  dead 
mans  Cranium, . .  and  applye  that  to  the  sanguinolent  Patient 
his  nose,  and  it  belpeth.  1613  MARSTON  Insatiate  Conntess 
v.  Wks.  1856  III.  181  Yet  the  sanguinolent  staine  would 
extant  be  !  1697  HEADRICH  Arcana  Philos.  39  Preparation 
in  Sanguinolent  Vlcers.  1850  BLACKIE  SEschyltis  I.  194 
find  a  home  In  some  grim  lion's  den  sanguinolent.  1898 
A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  598  Pericarditis  with  abundance  of 
sanguinolent  effusion. 

f  2.  Having  the  colour  of  blood,  blood-red.  Obs. 

c  1430  Mirour  Saluacioun  4109  Fore  rede  sangvinolent 
was  alle  cristis  clothing.  1513  DOUGLAS  jUncis  x.  v.  141 
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The  comete  stern  sanguynolent,  Wyth  hys  red  cullour  trist 
and  violent. 

8.  Bloodthirsty  ;  cruel ;  merciless,    rare. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron*  III.  1115/2  Others  of  good  be- 
haviour, have  beene  most  cruellie  cast  awaie  by  these  former 
sanguinolent  thirstie  lawes.  1716  M.  DA  VIES  A  then.  Brit. 
III.  30  He  makes  Sanguinolent  outcrys  against  those  of  the 
Clergy  who  [etc.].  1853  Blackw.  Mag.  LXXIV.  569  From 
the  days  of  sanguinolent  Sulla  until  now. 

SailguillOUS  (sse'rjgwinas),  a.  [ad.  OF.  san~ 
gttineuxj  ad.  late  L.  sangiiinosust  f.  sanguin-t 
I  sanguis  blood  :  see  -ous.] 

fl.  Of  eyes:  Bloodshot.  Obs. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxvii.  103  Her  fayre  eyen..were 
;  incontynent  tourned  in-to  a  right  hidouse  lokynge  mobyle, 
&  sangwynouse  to  see. 

t  2.  Bloodthirsty ;  attended  by  bloodshed ;  cruel, 
merciless.  Obs. 

1755  T,  H.  CHOKER  Ort.  Far.  xxxvt.  xxx,  The  skirmish 
terrible  and  sanguinous. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  blood. 

1833  J.  EBERLE  in  Trans.  Amer.  Pediiitric  Soc,  (1897) 
IX.  18  [It]  depends  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  on  great  san- 
guinous engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels. 

Sanguisorb  (sse'rjgwispab).  [ad.  mod.L.  San- 
gttisorO(lt  f.  L.  sangui-s  blood  +  sorbcre  to  absorb  j 
so  called  from  the  use  of  burnet  as  a  styptic.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  N.  O.  Sanguisorbacea,  typified 
by  the  genus  Sanguisor/ia  (now  a  sub-genus  of  Po- 
ten'itm],  which  includes  the  common  burnet. 

1846  LADLES'  I'eg.  Killed.  561  Its  habit,  indeed,  is  by  no 
means  that  of  Sanguisorbs. 

'12.  quasi-etymologically :  A  '  blood-sucker '. 

1884  G.  AI.LKN'  I'liilistia  I.  73  A  plurali.st  and  a  sanguisorb 
of  tlie  deepest  dye. 

I  Sa'Jiguisuge.  Obs.  Also  7  sanguisug.  [ad. 
L.  sangmsiiga,  f.  sangui-s  blood  +  siig-ere  to  suck.] 
a.  A  blood-sucker  (f'ff.}.  b.  A  leech. 

1(1550  Image  fpocr.  ll.  in  Skelton's^  Wks.  (1843)  II.  431 
That  blody  judge  And  mighty  sanguisuge,  The  Pope  that 
is  so  huge,  Is  ever  ther  refuge.  1373  BANISTER  Cliyntrg. 
i.  (1585)  23  Sanguisuges  also  serue  to  this  purpose,  a.  1609 
A.  HUME  Ep.  to  G.  Mont-Creif  175  As  sanguisugs  quhilk 
finds  the  feeding  gud,  Cleaues  to  the  skin. 

Sanguisu-gent,  a.  rare-",  [f.  L.  sangni-s 
blood  +  siigent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  sitgere  to  suck.] 
Blood-sucking.  In  recent  Diets. 

SaiiguisugOUS  (ssngwisiS'gas),  a.  [f.  L.  sail- 
guisuga  (see  SANGUISUGE)  +  -ous.]  Blood-sucking ; 
f  alsoyff.  bloodthirsty,  cruel. 

1615  T.  AUAMS  Lycanthropy  Ep.  Ded.,  To  expose  his 
foming  malice  and  sanguisugous  cruelty  to  mens  censure 
and  detestation.  Ibid.  29  These  were  the  sanguisugous 
wolues,  Papists.  1897  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

[Sanguivolent  (in  Diets.),  misprint  for  sangui- 
nolent in  (?  Beaum.  Si  Fl. )  faithful  Friends  in.  iii.] 

Sanguivorous  (sierjgwi-vores),  a.  [f.  L.  san- 
guis blood  :  see  -VOROUS.]  Feeding  on  blood. 

1842  BLYTH  in  Jrnl.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal  XI.  i.  255  Notice 
of  the  predatory  and  sanguivorous  habits  of  the  Bats  of  the 
genus  Megaderma.  1883  G.  E.  DOBSON  in  Nature  XXVII. 
412  The  vampire,  .believed  by  the  older  naturalists  to  be 
thoroughly  sanguivorous  in  its  habits. 

Sangweler,  var.  form  of  SANCLIEB  Obs. 

Sanhedrim,  sanliedrin  (sx'n/tirim,  -in). 
Jewish  Antiq.  Also  6-7  sanedrim,  7  -in.  [a. 
late  Ileb.  J"nri:c  sanhedrin,  a.  Gr.  awiS/xov 
council,  lit.  '  sitting  together ',  f.  aw  together  •*• 
(Spa  seat.  The  incorrect  form  sanhedrim,  which 
has  always  been  in  England  (from  the  i;th 
c.)  the  only  form  in  popular  nse,  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  a  notion  that  the  ending  of  the  word 
was  the  Aramaic  plural  suffix  -in,  the  Ileb.  equiva- 
lent of  which  was  -im.  Cf.  G.  sanhedrin,  F.  son- 
htdrin,  It.,  Sp.  sanedrin,  Pg.  sanedrim.]  '  The 
name  applied  to  the  highest  court  of  justice  and 
supreme  council  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  a  wider  sense 
also  to  lower  courts  of  justice '  (\V.  Bacher  in 
Hastings'  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.)  ;  the  '  Great 
Sanhedrim '  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  71  mem- 
bers. Also,  the  title  given  to  the  assembly  of 
representative  Jewish  rabbis  and  laymen  convened 
by  Napoleon  I  in  1807  to  report  on  certain  points 
of  Jewish  law. 

1588  J.  UDALL  Demonstr.  Disc!?/,  i.  (Arb.)  15  For  priests, 
pastours;.  .for  rulers  of  the  Synagogue,  Elders;.,  for  the 
Sanedrim,  the  Eldershipp.  1625  T.  GODWIN  Moses  ft  Aaron 
v.  (1641)  190  The  greater  court  by  way  of  excellency,  was 
called  the  Sanhedrim,  which  word  came  from  the  Greek 
trifff'Spiov,  a  place  of  judgement,  a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi. 
(1658)  146  Ezra  the  President.. of  this  Sanedrin,  or  great 
Synagogue.  1656  ISLOVHTG/ossog-r.,  Sanhedrim  or  Sanhe- 
drin. 1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacrz  n.  v.  §  3.  169  The 
cognizance  and  tryal  of  false  Prophets  did  peculiarly  belong 
to  the  great  Sanhedrim,  c  1800  MOORE  Devil  among  Schol. 
56  Priest  and  holy  Sanhedrim  Were  one-and-seventy  fools 
to  him !  1877  C.  GEIKIE  Christ  Hi.  (1873)  618  The  great 
ecclesiastical  court  of  the  nation,  known  in  the  Talmud  as 
the  Sanhedrim. 
b.  transf. 

1653  Clarke  Papers  (Camden)  III.  4  The  management  of 
the  Governement  is  now  resolved  to  bee  by  a  Sanedrim  or 
70  of  the  best  men  that  can  bee  thought  of  through  England. 
1797  BURKE  Affairs  Ireland  Wks.  IX.  464  This  Protestant 
Apostle  is  as  much  above  all  suspicion  of  Popery  as  the 
greatest  and  most  zealous  of  your  Sanhedrim  in  Ireland  can 
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possibly  be.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rei>.  \\.  i,  Occupied  in  that 
way,  an  august  National  Assembly  becomes  for  us  little 
other  than  a  Sanhedrim  of  Pedants.  1865  LOWELL  Recon* 
struction  Prose  Wks.  (1890)  V.  222  Here  [is].. an  acknow- 


doctrines  of  revelation. 
Sanhedrinist  (sarn/clrinist). 
=  SANHEDRIST. 


[f.  SANHEDRIN 


1880  A.  J.  MASON  in  Academy  10  Jan.  20/3  What  their 
authors  deemed  good  for  an  ideal  Sanhedrinist, 

Sanhedrist  (sBe'm'drist).  Also  6  sanedrist. 
[f.  SANHEDH(IM)  +  -IST.]  A  member  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim ;  alsoyfcy. 

1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super,  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  179  Me 
thinkes  the  wisest  Sanedrist  of  a  thousand,  should  hardly 
persuad  me,  that  he  is  a  frend  of  Princes,  and  no  enemie  of 
Monarchies.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Pant  (1883)  4  The  inquisi- 
torial agent  of  Priests  and  Sanhedrtsts. 

Saniaeco,  -iacho,  -iack(e,  etc.:  see  SANJAK. 

Sanicle  (sarnik'l).  Also  5  sanycle,  6  saiiickle, 
6-7  sanikell,  (7  sanikl,  8  sanioula).  [a.  OF. 
st!>iii'/e(i2thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.  ;  AF.  1:1265  in  Wr.- 
\Vu!ck.  553/9),  ad.  med.L.  sanicnla,  saniculuin, 
prob.  f.  L.  san-us  healthy,  with  reference  to  the 
healing  powers  formerly  attributed  to  the  plant. 
Cf.  Sp.,  Pg.  sanicnla,  It.  sanicola,  G.  sanikel  (late 
OHG.  saiiikela).] 

1.  The    umbelliferous    plant   Sanicnla  europxa 
(more  fully  wood  sanicle].    Also,  in  extended  sense. 
any  plant  of  the  genus  Sanicnla,  as  S.  marilandica, 
the  black  snakeroot. 

14..  Stockholm  Hied.  MS.  i.  263  in  Anglia  XVIII.  302 
Take  sanycle  and  grynde  it  smal.  1548  TURNER  Names 
Herfos  (E.  D.  S.)  86  Sanicula  is  named  in  englishe  Sanicle. 
1643  J.  STEER  tr.  Exp.  Chyrnrg.  xvi.  66  With  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  juice  of  Sanicle.  .make  thereof  Trochisqus. 
1852  TH.  Ross  HtmiloldCs  Trav.  I.  vii.  254  A  sanicle  not 
unlike  the  S.  Marilandica.  1871  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  it.  183 
Compare,  also,  fruits  of  Sanicle,  covered  with  stout  hooked 
prickles.  1889  Daily  News  20  May  5/2  Patches  of  wood- 
sanicle. 

2.  Applied   to   various  plants  of  other  genera. 
f  a.  =  SATVRION  (obs.}.    fb.  =  SAXIFRAGE  (obs.~). 
C.  With  defining  words,  as  Alpine,   bear's  ear 
sanicle,  the  primulaceous  plant  Cortusa  matthioli  ; 
American    sanicle,    Heuchera    villosa.    (Miller 
riant-n.,  1884)  ;  (American)  bastard  sanicle, 
the  genus  Mitel/a  ;  t  great  sanicle,  Lady's  mantle, 
Alchemilla    vu/garis  ;    Indian,    white    sanicle 
U.S.,  the  white  snakeroot,  Eupatoriuni  ageratoides 
(Cent.  Diet.)  ;  f  Yorkshire  sanicle,  bntterwort, 
Fingtticula  vulgaris. 

14.  .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  613/33  Stinctum,  i.  Satirion, 
sanycle.  1578  LYTE  Dodonns  i.  xcviii.  140  Great  Sanicle  or 
Ladies  Mantell,  groweth  in  some  places  of  this  countrey. 
1597  GERARDF.  Herbal  n.  cclxiii.  643  Pinguicula.  .Butter- 
wort,  or  Yorkshire  Sanicle.  Ibid.  645  The  first  is  called,  .in 
English  spotted  Sanicle;  of  our  London  dames  pratling 
Parnell.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  xi.  24  The  Bears 
eares  according  to  their  name  Sanicle  are  no  lesse  powerful 
for  healing  then  the  former.  1705  tr.  Cowley's  Plants 
Wks.  1711  III.  345  Next  Spotted  Sanicle  and  Navel-wort. 
1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  326  Sanicle,  Saxifraga.  Ibid  , 
Sanicle,  American  Bastard,  Mitella. 

Sanidine  (sa;-nidm).  Min.  [a.  G.  sanidin 
(K.  \V.  Nose  1808),  f.  Gr.  aaviS-,  oavis  board  :  see 
-INE.]  A  glassy  variety  of  orthoclase,  found  in 
Hat  crystals  (Chester). 

1815  AIKIN  Man.  Klin.  (ed.  2)  197  Glassy  Felspar.  Sanidin. 
1849  J.  Svxn.Jtfax.Min.  121  The  glassy  felspar  or  sana- 
dine  is  by  some  considered  a  distinct  species.  1867  BRANDE 
&  Cox  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Sanidine,  .  .  a  name  given  to  Glassy 
Felspar,  on  account  of  the  tabular  form  of  its  crystals. 

Hence  Sauidi-nic  a.,  containing  sanidine.  Sa  ni- 
dinite,  a  rock  consisting  largely  of  sanidine. 

1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  748/2  Modern  volcanic  rocks 
(quartzose  trachyte,  arnphiboliferous  and  sanidinic  trachyte). 

II  Sanies  (s^'-ni|fz).     [L.  sanies.     Cf.Tf.sanie.} 

1.  Path.  A  thin  fetid  pus  mixed  with  serum  01 
blood,  secreted  by  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

i$6a  BULLEVN  Bulwark,  Soarnes  4-  Chir.  27  Now  sanies 
is  nothyng  els,  but  corrupted  foode  or  nourishemente  which 
natur  was  not  able  to  digest.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658) 
789  For  the  stanching  of  bloud,  the  curation  of  ulcers,  the 
hindering  of  sanies.  1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Lev.  xv.  4  Paul 
found  it  asnoisom  to  his  soul,  .as  the  sanies  of  a  plague-sore 
to  a  rich  robe.  1707  P.  BLAIR  Misc.  Observ.  (1718)  43  There 
flowed  out  a  great  deal  of  Sanies  and  Ichor,  scarce  any 
purulent  Matter.  1804  ABERNETKY  Surg.  Obs.  220  A  bloody 
sanies  was  discharged.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa 
283  The  whole  hand  was  a  mass  of  yellow  pus,  streaked 
with  sanies. 
fb.  fig.  Obs. 

1651  JF.R.  TAYLOR  Serm.  for  Year  ii.  n.  (1653)  19  Gods 
heavie  band  shall  press  the  sanies,  .out  from  all  our  sins. 

f  2.  Any  watery  fluid  of  animal  origin.  Obs. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  $  Min.  54  The  Sanies,  or  matter 
of  a  Goats  liver  rested,  helps  the  dimnesse  of  sight.  1792 
BELKNAP  Hist.  New  Hampsh.  III.  184  Mr.  Peck.  .has 
assured  me,  that  '  the  sanies  of  many  testaceous  marine 
animals  will  give  the  same  tint  '.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol. 
HI.  xxviii.  5  Those  having,  .cold  white  sanies  in  the  place 
of  blood.  1834  MACUILLIVKAY  Lives  Zoologists  59  Every 
living  creature  has  a  humour,  blood,  or  sanies  the  loss  of 
which  produces  death. 
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I  SaniferOUS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  late  I,,  sani/er^ 
f.  san-us  healthy  :  see  -FERGUS.]  Health-bringing. 

41706  EVELYN  Syfoa  11.  iii.  (1776)  342  Not  that  there  are 
no  nociferous  trees,  as  well  as  saniferous. 

Sanify  (sae'nifai),  v.     [f.  t..  san-us  healthy  (see 

SANE  tf.)+-(l>Y.] 

1,  intr.  To  become  sane  or  reasonable. 

1836  HOR,  SMITH  Tin  Trump. >  Angert  This  seasonable 
arrest  of  our  functions  gives  us  time  to  sanify. 

2.  trans.  To  make  healthy  ;  improve  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  (a  city,  etc.). 

1872  [see  below].  1891  Nation  (N. Y.)  3  Dec.  423/2  Palermo 
is  transformed— cleansed,  sanified,  and  .  .beautified.  1895 
Chamb.  Jrnl.  XII.  691/2  To  sanify  Jeddah  and  its  vicinity. 

Hence  Sa'nified///.  a. 

187*  W.  R.  GREG  Enigmas  Life  30  note,  The  premature 
deaths  of  the  bread-winners  [will]  disappear  before  sanified 
cities  and  vanishing  intemperance. 

Sanikell,  sanikl,  obs.  forms  of  SAXICLE. 

San  ions  (s£'*ni3s),  a.  [ad.  F.  sam'ettjc,  ad.  L. 
saniesitS)  f.  sanies  :  see  SANIES  and  -ous.]  Of  the 
nature  of  sanies;  consist  ing  of,  or  containing  sanies; 
yielding  a  discharge  of  sanies. 

1562  Ifi'LLEYN  Bulwark^  Soarncsfy  Chir.  22  b,  Take  heede 
..that  passage  be  left  in  the  loweste  pnrte,  for  sanious 
matter.  1676  WISEMAN  Chirnrg.  Treat,  \\.  iv.  177,  I  was 
sent  for,  and  ohservingtheUlcer sanious, proposed  Digestion. 
71780  COWPKK  R ecipr.  Kindness  15  The  cure  was  wrought; 
he  wip'd  the  sanious  blood.  1797  M.  HAILLIE  Morb.  Anat, 
(1807)  351  Cells.. containing  a  sanious  fluid.  1884  M.  MAC- 
KENZIE Dis,  Throat  <y  Nose  II.  394  The  ulcer  presenting  the 
well-known  raised,  hard,  ragged  edges,  and  sanious  base. 

Sanitarian  fwenite«'rifin),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  SANI- 
TARY a.  +  -AN.]  A.  sb.  One  who  studies  sanitation  ; 
one  who  is  in  favour  of  sanitary  reform. 

1859  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  n.  Introd.  n,  I  will  go 
with  you  and  see  the  chief  sewers. .and  if  that  is  not  an 
inducement  to  offer  to  a  sanitarian  [etc.].  tB6$C0m&.  Alag. 
May  602  Energetic  and  practical  'sanitarians'  had  made 
successful  war  upon  dirt,  overcrowding,  and  foul  air.  1883 
Harper's  Mag.  May  924  A  crusade  in  favor  of  '  fresh  air 
was  fought  by  the  sanitarians. 

B.  adj.  1'ertaining  to  sanitary  matters ;  advo- 
cating sanitary  reforms. 

1884  Athen&um  5  Apr.  446/2  Its  serious  interest  is  rather 
antiquarian  than  sanitarian.  1886  FSOUDE  Oceana  275  In 
some  sanitarian  salon  Macaulay's  New  Zealander..will  ex- 
hibit his  sketch. 

Hence  Sanita'rianism. 

1881  R.  N.  BOYD  Chili  3  The  monotonous  regularity  pre. 
scribed  by  modern  sanitarianlsm  is  observed.  1891  Eus- 
WOKTH  Roxb.  Ball.  VII.  425  At  which  some  of  our  modern 
puritanic  hypocrites  affect  to  be  shocked,  resenting  it  as  an 
outrage  on  their  fastidious  Sanitarianism. 

Sanitarily  (sse-mtarili),  adv.  [f.  SANITARY  + 
-LY  2.]  With  regard  to  sanitary  condition. 

1881  A.  ELWF.S  tr.  Pinto* s  How  I  crossed  Africa  I.  ii.  36 
A  small  amount  of  goodwill-would  make  it,  sanitarily,  far 
better  than  it  is.  1884  Pall  Mail  G.  17  Apr.  14/1  A  minia- 
ture mansion,  tastefully  and  sanitarily  fitted.  1889  Twentieth 
Cent,  (N.Y.)  6  Apr.,  You  can  make  a  prison.. as  sanitarily 
perfect  and  as  administratively  humane  as  you  like. 

Sauitariness  (sanritarin.es).  [f.  SANITARY  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  condition  of  being  sanitary. 

1889  Pall  MallG.$  Dec.  2/2  To  secure  the  sanitariness  of 
all  premises  within  its  area. 

Sanitarist  (s^-nitarist).  [f.  SANITARY  a.  + 
-IST.]  =  SANITARIAN  sb. 

1859  KINGSLEY  Misc.  I.  130  This  new  '  National  Associa- 
tion '  seems  the  most  hopeful  and  practical  move  yet  made 
by  the  sanitarists. 

Sanitarium  (sreniteo'riimi).  [quasi-Lat.,  f. 
sanitas  health :  see  next  and  -ARIUM.]  =  SANATO- 
RIUM i  and  2. 

1851  LADY  BENTHAM  in  Mech.Mag.  LV.  304  Sanitariums, 
wherein  the  diseased  of  all  ranks  might,  at  moderate  cost 
obtain  superior  medical  advice.  1861  J.  H.  BENNET  Winter 
Medit.  i.  vii.  (1875)  192  Mentone  has  made  a  great  step  in 
advance,  .as a  winter  sanitarium.  1865 /'a// MallG.  27  Sept. 
5/1  The  Mansion  House  committee  for  the  provision  of 
sanitaria  for  diseased  cattle  have  thrown  up  their  work. 

Sanitary  (sarnitari),  a.  Also  erron.  sanitory. 
[ad.  f.  sanitaire  (1812  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  as  if  ad. 
mod.L.  *sanitariust  f.  L.  sanitas  health:  see 
SANITY  and  -ART  2.] 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  conditions  afTecting 
health,  esp.  with  reference  to  cleanliness  and  pre- 
cautions against  infection  and  other  deleterious 
influences ;  pertaining  to  or  concerned  with  sanita- 
tion. Also  occas.  of  conditions  or  surroundings  : 
Free  from  deleterious  influences. 

Sanitary  cordon  :  see  CORDON  4. 

1842  (title)  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain.  1849  Act  n  $•  12 

Viet.  c.  63  §  i  Provision . .  for  improving  the  Sanitary  condi- 
tion of  Towns  and  populous  places.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  iii.  I.  427  It  may  well  be. .that  sanitary  police  and 
medical  discoveries  may  have  added  several  more  years  to 
the  average  length  of  human  life.  1875  HELPS  Soc.  Press. 
iii.  38  A  committee  of  persons  was  formed,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  some  skill  in  sanitary  science.  1875  Act  38 
<V  39  Viet,  c.  55  §  5  Urban  sanitary  authorities  and  rural 
sanitary  authorities,  .invested  with  the  powers  in  this  Act 
mentioned.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  798/1  The  want  of  con- 
stant supervision  of  the  slaughter-houses  is  thought.. to 
be  a  serious  defect  in  the  sanitary  law  of  the  country. 

b.  Used  as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  appliances 
specially  contrived  with  a  view  to  sanitary  require- 
ments;  e.  p.   of  certain  makes  of  wall-paper,  of 
You  VIII. 


glazed  tiles  for  flooring  and  walls,  of  non-absorbent 
pipes  for  drainage ;  and  the  like, 

1862  Catal.  Intcrnat.  Exhib.  II.  x.  27  Flanged  and  un- 
flanged  sanitary  tubes,  from  four  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
1872  CROOKF.S  Wagner's  Handhk.Chem.  Technol.  321  Sani- 
tary ware  is  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  stoneware  manu- 
facture. 1884  A.  WATT  Soap-making  xii.  112  Chloridised 
Sanitary  Soap. 

2.  Intended  or  tending  to  promote  health. 

App.  found  only  in  U.  S.  writers. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  Ex/>.  xxxiv.  (1856)  298  All  hands  went 
out  for  a  s.initary  game  of  romps  in  the  cold  light.  1870 
LOWELL  Study  Wind.  (1871)  154  Solitary  communion  with 
Nature  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  sanitary  or  sweetening 
in  its  influence  on  Tlioreau's  character.  1872  FISKK  ^fytks 
fy  Myth-Makers  ii.  61  (Funk)  In  Sweden  sanitary  anuiK-ts 
are  made  of  mistletoe  twigs,  and  the  plant  is  supposed  to 
be  a  specific  against  epilepsy  and  an  antidote  for  poison-;. 

Sanitas  (sarnitres).  [a.  L.  sanitas  health.] 
(See  quot.  1897.) 

1878  Med.  Times  $  Gaz,  12  Jan.  51/1  'Sanitas'.  This 
fluid  has  been  brought  out  as  '  the  only  true  antiseptic  and 
disinfectant  combined'.  1897  Syd.  Soc,  hex, *  Sanitas,.. 
name  for  a  commercial  preparation  consisting  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  oxidised  oil  of  turpentine,  the  active  principle  of 
which  is  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Used  as  an  antiseptic. 

Sanitate  (sayniu't),  v.  [Back-formation  from 
SANITATION.]  £rans.  To  putin a  sanitarycondition ; 

to  provide  with  sanitary  appliances.     Also  absol. 

1882  SALA  Amcr.  Revis.  II.  viii.  106  An  epidemic  which. . 
will .  .scourge  her  again,  .unless  the  town  be  'sanitated'. 
1886  Kii'LiNG  Depart m.  Ditties  (1899)  15  Rustcm  Beg  of 
Kolazai. .  Lusted  for  a  C.  S.  I. — so  began  to  sanitate.  1892 
J>.  \V.  RICHARDSON  in  Longnt.  i\Iag.  Dec.  201  We  in  rural 
England  are  better  sanitated  than  are  the  rural  populations 
of  France. 

t  Sa*  nit  at  ing,  ///.  ^.  Obs.    [f.  L.  sanitas  + 

-ATE  3  +  -ING  1.]     Health-giving  ;  healing. 

1656  S.  HOLLAND /?«7"rt  i.  vi.  (1719)  39  Searching  about  the 
Grove  for  some  sanitating  Simple ;  lie  at  last  lighted  upon 
that.. weed  called  A/orsus  Diaboli, 

Sanitation  (somite-Jan),  [irreg.  f.  SANIT(AKY) 
+  -ATION.]  The  devising  and  application  of  means 
for  the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions. 

1848  CLEVF,  (title}  Hints  on  Domestic  Sanitation.  1880 
JEFKKKIES  Hodge  <$•  M.  II.  242  Rural  sanitation,  again, 
conies  to  the  front  day  by  day.  1881  P.  S.  ROBINSON  Under 
the  Punkak  84  The  Government  sent  down  its  chiefs  of 
sanitation. 

Hence  Sanita'tionist,  one  who  is  skilled  in  or 
who  advocates  sanitation. 

1888  Pall  Mull  G.  27  Aug.  4/1  '  Sanitationists '  (will  that 
be  the  terrible  word  ?)  will  contract  to  supply  so  much  public 
health  per  1,000  for  so  much  a  year.  1894  Liberal  24  Nov. 
42/2  Such  farseeing  sanitationists. 

Sanite,  obs.  form  of  SANITY. 
t  Saniti'ferouS,  <*.  Obs.     [irrcg.  f.  L.  sanitds 
health  :  see  -(l)PEBOOS.l     Health-bringing. 

1657  TOMI.INSON  Renoifs  Disp.  214  Those  whose  spirits 
want  refection. .require  sanitiferous  Perfumes. 

Sa'nitist.  rare*  [f.  SANIT(AHV)  +  -IST.]  = 
SANITARIAN,  1882  in  OGILVIE  (citing  Examiner}. 

Sanitize  (src'nit3iz),z>.  rare.  [Formed  as  prec. 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  make  sanitary ;  to  disinfect. 

1836  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLVII.  14  Human  industry  is 
God's  vicegerent  in  sanitizing,  if  I  may  dare  to  coin  a  word, 
the  earth  we  tread,  and  the  air  we  breathe.  1899  N,  B. 
Daily  Mail  28  Feb.  4  He,  too,  was  closured,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  sanitise  his  surroundings. 

Sanitory,  erron.  form  of  SANITARY. 

t  Sa'nitude.  Obs.  rare"1.  [As  if  ad.  L.  *sani- 
tudO)  i.  san-us  healthy :  see  SANE  a.  and  -TUDE.] 
Healthy  condition. 

1652  FRENCH  YorksJi.Spa  ix.Si  Nature,  .will,  .the  sooner 
recover  its  natural  vigour,  and  sanhude. 

Sanity  (sarmti).  Also  5  sanite,  6-7  sanitie. 
[a.  F.  sanitt*,  ad.  L.  sdnitdst  f.  san-us  healthy :  see 
SANE  a.  and  -ITY.] 

1.  Healthy  condition,  health,     arch. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  1. 333  The  flesche  of  that  cunt  re 
inducethe  sanite  to  men  of  that  londe.  1586  H.  YOUNG 
Guazzo's  Civ.  Com.',  iv.  192  For^afetie  and  sanitie  of  his 
stomacke.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Eft.  iv.  xiii.  230 
Therapeuticke  or  curative  Physicke,  we  teann  that  winch 
restoreth  the  Patient  unto  sanity,  1744  ARMSTRONG  Art 
Present.  Health  ii.  94  Each  extreme  From  the  blest  mean 
of  sanity  departs.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric. 
16  Jan.  an.  1776,  His  heart,  liver,  entrails,  and  nutriment  in 
each  state,  bear  every  mark  of  perfect  sanity.  1837  CAH- 
LYLE  Fr.  Rtv.  vii.  i.  Slow  regular  growth,  though  this  also 
ends  in  death,  is  what  we  name  health  and  sanity.  1885 
PATER  Marius  I,  33  Sains — salvation— for  the  Romans,  had 
come  to  mean  bodily  sanity. 

Jig.  x68a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  i.  §  i  Whether  thou  hast 
yet  entred  the  narrow  Gate,  got  up  the  Hill  and  asperous 
way,  which leadeth  unto  the  Houseof  Sanity.  iSagSouTHEY 
Sir  T.  More  (1831)  II.  156  A  restoration  of  national  sanity 
and  strength. 

•f  b.  Wholesomeness.  Obs. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  907  They  had  Tabacco 
m  religious  estimation,  not  onely  for  sanity  but  for  sanctity 
also.  1731  MEDLEY  KolberisCabe  G.  Hope  II.  176  A  raging 
wind  clears  the  country  of  all  the  Flies  and  Fleas  it  meets 
with,  and  restores  sanity  to  the  air. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  sane ;    soundness  of 
mind ;  mental  health. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n,  ii.  214  A  happinesse,  That  often 
Madnesse  hits  on,  Which  Reason  and  Sanitie  could  not  So 
prosperously  be  deliuer'd  of.  1746  FRANCIS  Horace.  Sat. 
i.  v.  59  Is^there^a  Blessing,  in  the  Power  of  Fate,  To  be 
compar'df  in  Sanity  of  Mind]  To  Friends  of  such  companion- 


able Kind  ?  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  193  The  same 
sanity  of  mind  will  the  true  patriot  display.  1854  LMERSON 
Lett.  A-S0c.AimstC0rHicWks.(Bohn)  1 1 1.  206  The  percep- 
tion of  the  comic  is.  .a  pledge  of  sanity.  1873  HAMEKTON 
Intell.  Life  xn.  ii.  (1875)  442  Much  of  the  sanity  of  his 
[Goethe's]  genius  may  have  been  due  to  his  residence  in  ^o 
tranquil  a  place  as  Weimar.  1902  ILdin.  Rev.  Apr.  512  The 
sense  of  limit  belongs  to  sanity,  and  is  natural  to  normally 
constituted  minds. 

•f  3.  Soundness  (of  material).    06s.  rare. 

1760-72  H.  BROOKE  I-'oolofQiiat.  (1809)  III.  58  Want  of 
sanity  in  the  materials  can  never  be  supplied  by  any  art  in 
the  building. 

f4.  Comb.)  sanity-institution,  a  hospital.   Ohs. 

1799  W.  TOOKK  Vicifj  Russian  fi»tf>,  II.  177  From  this 
Iriuf  account  of  the  medical  college.,  we  will  proceed  to 
describe  the  sanity- institutions  connected  with  it. 

I!  Saujak  (scvnid^cek).  Forms:  6  saniac,  san- 
iacho,sania(c  ke,  saiiiaquo,  saujake,  senjaciuo, 
zanziac,  6-7  sangiac(c)o,  sangia(c)que,  6,  S-y 
sangiac,  7  sangiach^saniaccOjSaniack,  sanjack, 
sansack,  sansiak,  sanzack(e,  -ake,  -lack,  zan- 
iacci,  -o,  zanzack,  7-8  sangiak,  9  sandgiac, 
-jak,  sangiack,  sangeak,  8-  sanjak.  [Turkish 
(jlsJ-*i  sanjaq\  lit.  (  banner'.] 

1.  In  the  Turkish  Empire,  oneof  the  administrative 
districts  into  which  an  eyalet  or  vilayet  is  divided. 

*537-(>"A  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VII.  706  «<>/<•,  The  Begeler  IV-y 
of  Grece.  .hath  se\en  snnjakes.  1640  E.  DACKKA  tr.  Ma- 
chfeivellfs  Prince  25  Deviding  his  \\hulc  Kingdom  into 
divers  Sangiacques  or  Governments,  he  semis  scvurall  thither. 
1802  Edin.RcT.  I.  52  A  pachalic  is  divided  for  military  pur- 
poses, into  certain  districts,  called  sangiacs,  or  standards. 
1888  Encyst.  Brit.  XXIII. 654/2  The  immediate  p.  ...  ioi 
of  the  .sultan  are  divided  into  vilayets  (provinces),  which  aie 
again  subdivided  into  sanjaks  or  mutessariks.  1895  Tinits 
25  Xov.  5/1  Perfect  trantiuillity  reigns.. in  the  sandjaks 
of  Ismid,  Zor,  and  Tchatahija. 

1 2.  Misused  for  SANJAKBEO.  Obs. 

1546  P.  ASIITON  tr.  Jo-sins1  Turk.  Citron.  126  b,  The  San- 
iackes..lje  the  lyeutenauntes  and  Capitaynes  of  the  pro- 
uinces.  1546  HAKVEL  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  XI.  iCoThe 
Saniacho  uf  Bossena,  a  man  of  grete  estimacion,  1590  Sin 
J.  SMYTH  Disc.  ll\-a/>on$  41  b,  The  I!a-vh;is,  ljellarbi*.s  and 
Senjaques  of  the  Turkes.  1632  IJIHGOW  Trav.  n.  7;  San- 
zacks,  or  Judges  deputies  of  Jurisdictions.  1788  GIBBON 
Dccl.  $  F.  xl.  IV.  99  The  residence  of  a  Turkish  sanjak. 
1832  Encycl.  Ame>',  XI.  196  Sangiac  (Turkish  hnrsetail) 
signifies,  in  the  Turkish  army,  an  officer  who  is  allowed  to 
bear  only  one  horsetail,  the  pachas  having  two  or  three. 

Hence  f  Sanjakry,  f  Sanjaksliip,  =  sense  i. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  211  Tendring  to  the  Testadar  or 
Treasurer  the  reuenew  of  that  Sanziackry.  1630  A*.  John- 
son's  Kirtgd,  fy  Cotntniv.  539  Servia..was  taken  by  the 
Turke  in  1438,  and  reduced  into  a  Sangiak-ship  under  thu 
Beglerbeg  of  Buda.  1762  tr.  Buschings  Xyst.  Geog.  II.  121 
It.. consists  of  three  Sangiakships.  1814  tr.  Kfafroth's 
Trav,  9  These  three  names,  .are  yet  borne  by  a  city  and 
sangiackship  in  the  TurkUh  pachalik  of  Servia; 

Saiijakate  (sse*n|d5^k«?t).  Also  7  sangiacat, 
9  sandjakate,  sangiacat(e.  [f.  SANJAK  +  -ATE  '.J 
=  SAN  JAK  i. 

1687  A.  LOVEI.I.  tr.  Thci'enofs  Trav.  H.  ii  The  Sangiacat 
of  Sefet  bath  been  annexed  to  Saide  and  its  dependances. 
1876  A.  J.  EVANS  Through  Bosnia  Map,  The  Vilayet  of 
Bosnia,  including  the  Herzegovina  or  Sandjakate  of  M o:\tnr. 

II  Sa-njakbeg,  -bey.  [Turkish  :  see  SANJAK 
and  BEG  sb.,  HEY.]  The  governor  of  a  sanjak. 

1524  in  /laklnyt's  Voy,  (1599)  II.  i.  83  It  was  reported  to 
vs  from  the  campe,  they  were  three  saniacbeis,  that  is  to 
say,  great  seneshalles  or  stuards.  1589  HAKLUYT  l*'oy.  170 
Last  of  all  the  Be.^lerbegs,  and  Zanziacbegs.  1599  Ibid.  II. 
I.  iSt  Whereas  sundry  exactions,  .be  offered  ours  by  such 
Byes,  Sanjacbies  iustices  and  C:idies.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Tlu".'enot' s  Trav.  I.  71  Sangiac  liey  is  like  a  Lord  of  a 
Manor.  1802  Edin.  Rev.  1.53  The  janizaries,  .and  timariots 
of  the  district,  are  obliged  in  case  of  war,  to  unite  tinder  the 
colours  of  a  commander,  called  Sangiac-bey. 

t  Sank,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  sanck,  [a.  ON.  sam/ta, 
rarely  sanka  (Sw.  samka,  Da.  sanke),  frequentative 
f.  iamna,  safna  to  collect  (see  SAM  z».).]  a.  trans. 
To  assemble ;  bring  together,  b.  intr.  To  conic 
together.  Hence  fSa-nking  vbl.  sb.,  an  assembly. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13843  He  dos  vs  mani  geddering  mak, 
And  mani  sancking  for  his  sale.  Ibid.  27663  O  nith  cums.. 
conspiraciun,  als  quen  bam  sankes  samen  be  nithful  men. 
c  1373  tl'iit.  16042  ( Kairf.)  Alle  (>ai  geddered  atte  his  court  & 


at  sammyn  sanke. 

Sank  dragonn,  variant  of  SANGDRAQON. 
Sanke,  obs.  form  of  SHANK. 
fSa-nker.  O6s. 

a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  VIII  83  b,  The  kynge  of  Eng- 
land gaue  to  the  Frenche  kyntie  a  culloure  of  Ie\vels..the 
Sanker  furnished  with  great  Diamantes  and  Perles. 

Sank(e  royall,  variant  ff.  SANG-KOYAL  Obs. 

||  Sanko,  variant  of  SANCHO. 

t  Sann,  v.  Obs.  [a.  ON.  sauna  to  maintain  as 
true,  affirm  (Sw.samta,  Da.  sande)  =  OE.  s66ian  :— 
OTeut.  *sanpdjan,  f.  *sanpo-  true  (see  SOOTH  a.).] 
intr.  To  argue. 

c  zaooOKMiN  11289,  &  iiffpatt  ani}  Ijeredd  mann  Shall  san- 
nenn  her  onn^xness  [etc.}.  Ibid.  17930  patt  hise  Lcrninng- 
cnihhtess  Tokenn  to  sannenn  fasste  onn^xn  pe  Judewisshe 
lede  Off  Johaness  fulluhht. 

II  Sannah  (sa;-na).  ?  Obs.  Also  7  sannow,  8 
sano,  sanno,  sana.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  pre- 
sumably East  Indian.]  Some  kind  of  cotton  fabric 
formerly  exported  from  India. 

1696  J,  F.  Merchant's  Ware-he.  36,  I  could  mention  many 
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SANNUP. 

other  sorts,  as  Sannows  a  sort  of  Callico.  1708  SEWEL  Eng. 
DJI,  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Sanoes,  sanen.  1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
5815/3  A  Parcel  of  Sannoes.  1757  New  Hist.  E.  Ind.  II. 
144,  6900  pieces  sanas,  1850  OGILVIE,  Sannah.  the  name 
of  certain  kinds  of  India  muslin. 

Sannap,  variant  of  SANAP  Obs. 

San  imp  (sse-n^p).  Amer.  Ind.  In  7  sannop, 
sanapp.  [a.  Narragansett  .?<7«tt0/>  =  Penobscot  sen- 
ombij  Abnakiseenan&t!.']  A  married  male  member  of 
the  community;  the  husband  of  asquaw(CV«/./J/V/.). 

1630  WiNTHROP  Hist.  New  Eiig.  (1853)  I.  58  Chickatabot 
came  with  his  sannops  and  squaws.  i63z  It-id.  1. 103  Where 
he  had  lodged  two  nights  with  his  squaw,  and  about  twelve 
sanapps.  1725  S.  WILLARD  Jrnl.  in  Appalachia  (iSSi)  II. 
342  Our  Indian  said  there  was  Squaws  as  well  as  Sannups. 
1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Musketaqnid_  Wks.  (BobnJ  I.  484 
Through  which  at  will  our  Indian  rivulet  Winds  mindful 
still  of  sannup  and  of  squaw. 

Sanope,  Sanpan  :  see  SANAP,  SAMPAN. 

Sans  (srcnz),  sb.  Typog.  A  shortened  form  of 
SANSERIF. 

Sans  (sxnz),/;v/*.  Forms:  a.  4  san,  saune, 
(saunt),  4-5  saun,  0.  4-5  sanz,  saunz,  5-6 
sauns,  5-7  saunce,  6-7  sance,  4-  sans.  Sec  also 
SANS  FAIL.  [a.  OF.  sen  and  sens,  later  san  and 
sans,  sdnz,  mod.F.  sans^  Pr.  senes,  sens,  ses,  OCat. 
senes  (mod.  setts),  OSp.  sen  and  senes,  mod.Sp.  sin, 
Pg.  sem,  formerly  sen,  Git.  sen  :— pop.L.  *sene  (for 
class.  L.  sine)  and  *senes  (with  analogical  s). 

The  It.  senza  is  now  believed  to  represent  L.  absentia 
absence,  prob.  with  some  influence  from  the  popular  L.  prep.] 

1.  \Yithout.     Now  arch*  (chiefly  with  reminis- 
cence of  Shakspcre)  and  Her. 

Before  the  time  of  Shaks,  used  almost  exclusively  with 
sbs.  adopted  from  OF.,  in  collocations  already  formed  in 
that  language,  as  sans  delay  ^  sans  doubt,  sans  fable ^  satis 
f>ity,  sans  return.  Even  in  some  of  our  earliest  examples, 
however,  a  native  Eng.  synonym  has  been  substituted  for  the 
Romanic  sb.  in  the  phrase,  as  m  sans  hiding  —  sans  delay. 

a.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2253  pat  mani  man  mi^t  y  se  San 
schewe.  17..  A'.  Alis.  600  He  schal  beo  potsond,  saun 
return  Of  hisowne  traitour.  Ibid,  [see  FABLE  sb.  i  d],  1375 
Canticum  de  Great ione  62  in  Anglia  I.  304  Uote  mete 
founde  J?e5  non  saun  doute  such  as  hy  hadden  by  fore. 
a  1400  Distill  of  Susan  181  (MS.  A)  pe  prestes  saun  pite, 
And  ful  of  falshede.  c  1425  Cast.  I't?r$ei>.  74  in  Macro  I  'ays 
79  pe  vycys  arn  ful  lyckely  be  verities  to  opresse  saun  dowte. 

^.  ("1320  Gasp.  Nicod.  127  (Sion  MS.),  Saunz  doute  swa 
dide  bai  alle  bydene.  13..  Coer  de  L,.  68 1  Go  in,  sans 
bydyng.  1377  LAXGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  286  Keligioun  sanz 
reule  and  resonable  obedience,  c  1400  Beryn  2150  Tell  on, 
saunce  delay.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  ix.  xli.  407  Here 
came  a  knyght  called  sir  Ureuse  saunce  pyte.  1471  CAXTON 
Kecityell  iSommer)  II.  478  Thou  art  sauns  faulte  the  tyrant 
that  I  seke.  1587  HARRISON  England  u.  vi.  168/1  It  is  a 
greefe  vnto  them  though  now  sans  remedie  sith  the  thing  is 
doone  and  past.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  415  My  loue 
to  thee  is  sound  sans  cracke  or  flaw.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  n. 
vii.  166  Second  childishnesse,  and  meere  obliuion,  Sans 
teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  euery  thing.  1610  Pluses 
Card,  for  Delights  n.  ii.  3  My  life  thou  inay'st  command 
saunce  doubt.  1631  WEEVER  A  nc.  Funeral  Man.  765  A  man 
in  compleat  Armour  in  brasse,  sans  Helme.  1686  PLOT 
Stajffbrdsh.  210  If  we  step  higher  to  trees  sans  date,  a  1687 
COTTON  Poems  (1689)94  The  Bears  and  Foxes,  who  sans 
question  Than  we  by  odds  have  warmer  Vests  on.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  xiii.  470  Some  term  this  tower,  Sans 
Port,  or  Gate.  1797  BRYDGKS  Horn.  Trav.  II.  239  There- 
fore, sans  favour  and  affection,  Take  thou,  my  boy,  thy  own 
election.  1828-40  UERRV  Eneyd.  Her,  s.v.,  A  dragon  or 
griffin,  sans  wings.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  II.  208  Sans 
accident  we  arrived, . .  and  sans  steamer . .  we  were  obliged  to 
trust  to  our  little  tremulous  craft.  1883  BURTON  &  CAMERON 
Gold  Coast  I.i.  13  A  sailer-made-steamer,  sans  boats,  sans 
gunwales. 

fb.  With  the  exception  of.     [So  in  Fr.] 

1659  EVELYN  Let.  to  Boyle  3  Sept.,  All  play  interdicted, 
sans  bowls,  chess,  &c. 

2.  H  a.  Used  in  various  Fr.  phrases  and  combina- 
tions (not  naturalized)  either  in  their  original  Fr. 
use  or  in  derived  applications  :  sans  appel,  used 
ntbst.,  a  person  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal ; 
sans  c£r6monie,   unceremoniously,  without   the 
usual  ceremony  or  polite  form ;  also  attrib.  suitable 
for  unceremonious  occasions  ;  f  sans  dener  [see 
DENIEK 3],  a  penniless  person;  sans  fa9on  =- sans 
certmonie  •  sans-gene  [gene  constraint],  disregard 
of  the   ordinary  forms  of  civility  or   politeness ; 
t  sans-pareil,  lit.  not  having  its  like,  used  subst. 
for  a  kind  of  perfume  or  smelling  salts;  hence  sans- 
pareilly  a.  nonce-wd.,  unexampled;    sans  peur, 
without  fear,  fearless,  often  in  (or  with  allusion  to) 
the   phr.  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  which  was 
applied  to  the  Chevalier  de  Bayard  ;  sans  phrase 
[after  la  mort  sans  phrase,  the  alleged  words  of 
Sieyes  in  giving  his  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI], 
without  more  words,  without  circumlocution  ;  sans 
prendre  (see  VOLE)  ;  fsans-punie,with  impunity; 
sans  reproche,  without  reproach,  blameless  (see 
sans  peur  above) ;  sans  souci,  lit.  without  care  or 
concern;  as  sb.,  unconcern ;  also,  fa  free-and-easy 
social  gathering ;  hence  sans-souci-ism,  unconcern. 
-  I?SS  JS!NGSLEY  W<stw.  Ho!  U.  xi.  299  He  had  followed 
in  full  faith  such  a  *sans-appel  as  he  held  Frank  to  be.    1645 
EVELYN  Diary  23  Feb.,  The  burying-place  for  the  common 
prostitutes,  where  they  are  put  into  the  ground,  *sans  cere- 
monte.     1773    H.  WALPOLE    Let.   to  Mann   27   Apr.,    The 
bhenffs  of  Middlesex,  sans  cereinonie,  summoned  Wilkes, 
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instead  of  Luttrell.  1807  W.  IRVING  Salinas*  (1811)  I.  158 
The  honest  old  comfortable  sans-ceretnonie  furniture  is  dis- 
carded. 1857  '  C.  BEDE'  Verdant  Green  m.  ii,  This  evil., 
obliged  neighbours  to  be  hospitable  to  each  other,  sans 
ceremonie.  ijfoPaston  Lett.  II.  349  We  pore  *sanzdeners 
of  Castr  have  brook  iij.  or  iiij.  stelle  bpwys.  1673  W.  PKR- 
WICH  Desp.  (Roy.  Hist.  Soc.)  224  His  Ma1*  replyed  hee 
might  doe  it  at  that  time  *sans  fa$on.  1838  GRANVILLE 
Spas  Germ,  257  The  simple,  quiet,  and  sans-fafon  manner 
in  which  this  daily  intercourse . .  took  place.  1865  (  OUIDA  ' 

[  Strathmore  II.  xxiii.  305  His  usual  sans  fafon,  good- 
humoured  style.  1893  SALTUS  Sapphira  87  With  the  '"sans- 
gene  of  a  married  man,  Nevius  dropped  m  a  chair.  1749 
LADY  LUXROROUGH  Lett,  to  Shenstone  (1775)  167  Methinks 
I  smell  the  *sans  pareille  hither.  1753  J.  COLLIER  Art  of 
Tormenting^  Hastily  take  snuff,  or  smell  to  your  sans- 
pareil.  1766  [ANSTEY]  Bath  Guide  \\\.  26  Kau  de  Chipre, 
Eau  de  Luce,  Sans  Pareil,  and  Citron  Juice.  1818  KEATS 
Wks.  (1889)  HI.  p.  cxxxi,  An  unpardonable  offence,  so  *sans 
pareilly.  1812  Amer.  St.  Papers  For.  Relat.  (1832)  III.  556 
He  told  them  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  that  he  was 
*  *sans  peur  et  sans  reproche '.  1827  DISRAELI  I'iv.  Grey 
vi  t,  xiii  [x],  The  Knight,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  1847 
BAR  HAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  in.  Blasphemer's  Warning,  He 
had  been  sans  reproche^  as  he  still  was  sans  penr.  1808 
SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockkart  (1837)  II.  iv.  139,  I  hope  you  will 
remember  how  Impatient  I  shall  be  to  hear  your  opinion 
*sans  phrase,  1728  VANBR,  &  CIB.  Prov.  Hush.  v.  iii.  no 
Laying  down  a  Vole^  ''sans  prendre.  1731  FIELDING  Mod. 
Hnsb.  i.  iv,  If  it  had  not  been  fora  cursed  Sans-prendre- 
vole,  that  swept  the  whole  table.  1609  [lip.  W.  DABLOW] 
Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  138  His  Proclamations.. must  bee 
either  calumniated,  or  *sans-punie  transgressed.  1847  *Sans 
reproche\sw  sans  peur}.  i8s8TROLLOPB  Three  Clerks  III. 
i.  23  His  conduct  had  been  snns  reproche.  1781  H.  WAL- 
POLE Lett.  (1858)  VIII.  65  Mrs.  Hobart  did  not  invite  me  to 
her  *sans  sonci  last  week,  though  she  had  all  my  other 
juvenile  contemporaries.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VHI. 
685/1  Their  tout  ensemble  indicates  health  and  delight,  or. 

|    at  least  an  air  of  sans  souci.     1837  Tail's  Mag.  IV.  390 

:     Buoyant  with  youth,  wine,  *sans-soud-ism,  and  a  holiday. 
b.  In  jocular  nonce-wds. :  sans-breech  =  SANS- 

|    CULOTTID;  sans-potato,  an  indigent  Irishman. 

1837  CAHLYLE^V.  Rev,  xvin.iv,  Our  intercalary  Days  Sans* 
breeches.  1839  —  Chartism  iv.  (1840)  25  The  Sanspotatoe 
is  of  the  selfsame  stuff  as  the  superfinest  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Sansaok,  obs.  form  of  SANJAK. 

Sans  bell,  obs.  form  of  SANCTUS  BELL. 

Sanschrite,-screet,-scrita,obs.  ff.  SANSKRIT. 

tl  Sansculotte  (sxnzkiwip't,  as  Fr.  sankwlot). 
[Fr.,  f.  sans  without  (see  SANS)  -f  c%ilotte  knee- 
breeches  :  usually  explained  as  one  wearing  trousers 
instead  of  knee-breeches;  but  the  origin  is  dis- 
puted (see  Littre"  Suppl.).] 

1.  In  the  French  Revolution,  a  republican  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  Paris.     Hence  gen.  an  extreme 
republican  or  revolutionary. 

1790 //w/.  Eur,  in  Ann.  Reg.  13/2  A  numerous  army  of 
ragged  Sans  Culottes.  1793  BURKE  On  policy  of  Allies 
Wks.  1802  IV.  104  A  desperate  set  of  obscure  adventurers, 
who  led  to  every  mischief,  a  blind  and  bloody  band  of  Sans- 
Culottes.  1794  Gentl.  Mag.  LXIV.  863  A  Sans-Culotte 
approaching  him  [i.e.  Robespierre]  very  coolly  pronounced 
these  words  In  his  ears,  there  exists  a  Supreme  being.  1901 
R.  W.  CHAMBERS  Maids  of  Par  ad.  vii.  120  He  was  no  crude 
Belleville  orator ;  . .  no  sans-cnlotte  with  brains  ablaze. 

attrib.  1796  BUHKE  Let.  to  Noble  Ld.  65  The  true  sans- 
culotte criticks.  1812  J.  BRADY  Clavis  Calend.  I.  35  The 
Suns  Culotte  adherents  of  Robespierre.  1837  CARLVLK  Fr, 
Rei\  II.  in.  v,  Sansculotte  Scylla  hardly  weathered,  here  is 
Aristocrat  Charybdis  gurgling  under  his  lee  !  1906  H'NESS 
OKCZV  /  Will  Repay  xviii,  The  sansculotte  mob  of  Paris. 

2.  transf.  '  A   man  shabbily  dressed ;   a  tatter- 
demalion; a  ragamuffin*  (Worcester). 

1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  4  The  Hampshire  barber 
being  no  sans  cidotte,  but  in  buff.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xliv, 
Bertram,  .was  dragged,  .across  the  threshold,  amid  the  con- 
tinued shouts  of  the  little  sans  culottes. 

Sansculotted,  a.   nonce-wd.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED.] 

Un  breeched. 

1801  W.  FFLTON  Carriages  131  The  head  of  the  horse 
imitates  much  the  head-dress  of  a  French  lady,  while  the 
posteriors  are  left  sansculotted. 

II  Saiisculotterie  (sjenzkiwlp-tari,  as  Fr.  san- 
k/Vlotrz).  Also  anglicized  -ery.  [Fr.,  f.  sanscu- 
lotte (see  above)  +  -erie  -ERY.] 

1.  The  principles,  spirit  or  behaviour  character- 
istic of  sansculottes. 

1794  tr.  Brissot  to  his  Constituents  90  Certain  hypocritical 
chitfs  who  talk  continually  of  Sans  Lulotterie  whilst  they 
are  affecting  an  insolent  luxury.  1814  COLERIDGE  Princ, 
Genial  Crit.  iii,  The  Sans-culotterie  of  a  contemptuous 
ignorance.  1831  Blackw.  Mag,  XXX.  817  The  hoof  of 
modern  Sansculotterie , .  will  trample  on  the  bowers  of  Chats- 
worth,  a  1834  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1839)  _IV.  231 
Modern  Unitarianism  is.,  the  sans-citlotterie  cf  religion. 

2.  Sansculottes  collectively. 

1796  BURKE  Let.  to  Noble  Ld.  72  The  rabble  rout  of  this 
Sans  Culotterie  of  France.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  in. 
ii,  What  profit  were  it  for  the  PansSansculotteryto  insult  us? 

Sansculottic  (scenzkiwlfrtik),  a.  [f.  SANS- 
CULOTTE +  -1C.  Cf.  citlottic.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  sansculottes  or  to  sanscu- 
lottism  ;  revolutionary. 

1822  C.  BUTLER  Remin.  xv.  211  The  reader  probably  re- 
members the  sans-culottic  exhibitions,  equally  ridiculous 
and  disgusting,  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  1837  CAHLYLK 
Fr.  Rev.  II.  v.  i,  Those  Sansculottic  violent  Gardes  Fran- 
caises,  or  Centre  Grenadiers,  1903  Q.  Rev,  July  133  The 
rising  storm  of  sansculottic  frenzy. 

2.  allusively.    Without    breeches,    unbreeched; 
hence,  inadequately  or  improperly  clothed. 
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1833  CARLVLE  Misc.  Ess.,  Diderot  (1888)  V.  54  He  is 
utterly  unclean,  scandalous,  shameless,  sansculottic-samo- 
eidic.  1871  KiSGSLEY  A  t  Last  iii,  He  would  not  have  gone 
on  ordinary  days  in  a  sansculottic  state.  He  would  have 
worn  that  most  comfortable  of  loose  nether  garments,  .slops. 
1883  Times  13  Feb.  9  These  poor  wretches  were  denied 
clothes  altogether,  and.  .there  is  a  sort  of  fitness  in  the  ac- 
companiment of  bad  language  which  they  provided  for  their 
sansculottic  Sunday. 

SailSCUlottid  (sxnzki«lp'tid).  Also  -ide.  [a, 
F.  sansculottide,  f.  sansculotte  (see  above).]  One 
of  the  five  (in  leap-years  six)  complementary  days 
added  at  the  end  of  the  month  Fructidor  of  the 
Republican  Calendar ;  //.,  the  festivities  held 
during  these  days.  Also  attrib.  \nSansatlottiddays. 

1813  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  X.  96  The  festivals  in  their  new 
Calendar  were  called  Sans  Culottides.  1877  MORLEY  Rohe- 
spierre'm  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  n.  93  If  Greece,  .had  its  Olympian 
games,  France  too  shall  solemnize  her  sans-culottid  days. 
1904  Daily  Chron.  19  July  4/7  Its  five  or  six  Sans-culotiide 
days  thrown  in  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Sanscnlottish.  (scenzkiwV'tiJ),  a.  [f.  SANS- 
CULOTTE+-ISH.]  =  SANSCULOTTIC. 

1798  Spirit  Public  Jrnls.  (1805)  II.  286  Because  the  sans- 
ciilottish  example  of  a  crop  administration  would  ruin  all 
the  hair-dressers  in  the  three  kingdoms.     1885  MORLEY  in 
Macm.  Mag.  Feb.  254/2  You  are  just  as  sans-cnlottish  and 
rash  as  I  would  have  you. 

Saiisculottism  (scenzki«lftizjm).  [ad.  F. 
sanscufattisme,  f.  sansculotte  :  see  above  and  -ISM.] 
The  principles  or  practice  of  sansculottes. 

1799  Spirit  Public  Jrnls.  III.  148  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Sansculottism.     1833  Q.  Rev.  XLIX.  42  The  abolition  of  all 
distinctions  of  dress,  language,  condition,  and  refinement ; 
in   a  word,  the   establishment  of  general   sans-culottism. 
1886  A.  WEIR  Hist.  Basis  Mod.  Europe  572  The  sanscii- 
lottism  of  the  early  revolution. 

So  Sans culo'tt  1st,  one  who  favours  sanculottism ; 
also  attrib.  Sansculo'ttize  v.  trans. ,  to  make 
republican  in  character ;  intr.^  to  favour  sanscu- 
lottic or  republican  principles. 

1798  Anti-Jacobin  No.  32.  254/2  The  Citizen  Imitator 
seems  to  have  Sans-culottized  the  Original.  1831  SIR  C. 
WETHERELL  in  Hansard's  Parl.  Deb.  Ser.  in.  IV.  862  The 
sans-culottizing  principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  1831 
A.  \V.  FONBLANQUE  Eng.  under  7  Administr.  II.  103  [Sir 
C.  Wetherell]  is.,  full  of  fears  lest  the  Bill  should  loosen  the 
braces  of  the  Constitution,  and  . .* sansc-ulottise*  it... He 
should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  talk  of  sanscitlot- 
tising  with  such  horror.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  \.  ix, 
Teufelsdrockh,  though  a  Sansculottist,  is  no  Adamite.  1878 
SEELEY 5"/<r/«  III.  404  The  vain  sansculottist  scribblers. 

Sanserif  (ssense'rif).  Typog.  Also  sans- 
serif(f,  -surryph,  -ceriph.  [Prob.  f.  SANS/«/. 

+  SERIF  (q.v.). 

The  word  serif^  however,  has  not  hitherto  been  found  till 
much  later  than  the  first  appearance  of  sanserif ^  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  evolved  from  the 
supposed  compound.] 

A  form  of  type  without  serifs  :  called  also 
grotesque.  Also  attrib. 

1830  Figg'ms's  Spec.  Printing  Types,  8  Lines  Pica  San- 
Serif.  1832  Blake  fy  Stcphenson's  Spec.  Printing  Types, 
Ten  Lines  Sans-Surryphs.  1879  Print.  Trades  Jrul.  xxyi. 
23  Calendars,  occupying  half  the  space  set  in  sans-scriflf 
figures  looking  twice  as  bold.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII. 
699/1  Sanserifs  or  grotesques^  which  have  no  serifs,  as  M- 
1903  TV.  $•  Q.  23  May  418  His  initials  G.  M.,  written  in  san- 
serif characters. 

t  Sans  fail.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  3-5  saun,  4-5 
san,  5  sain,  saing,  aawm,  sawn,  5-6  sam ;  0. 
4  sauntz,  4-5  sauns,  sanz,  4-6  saunz,  sans,  5 
saunce  ;  3-6  faile,  4  foil,  4-5  fayle,  faille,  4-6 
fayl,  fail,  5  fay  11,  faill,  6  fale.  [a.  OF.  sans- 
fail(t]e  :  see  SANS  and  FAIL  $b?\  Without  fail ; 
without  doubt,  doubtless ;  in  ME.,  a  common 
riming  tag. 

a.  1297  R.  Gc-orc.  (Rolls)  8;6o  Go  &  seie  horn  |>is  pat  hii 
turne  a^en  to  me  &  icholle  to  nom  saun  faile  \v.rr.  samfayle, 
san  fail(l)e,  sawmfaile].  13..  K.Alis.  217  Of  hire  faired, 
saun  faile,  He  haclde  in  hert  gret  mervaile.  la  iqoo  Arthur 
439  pe  Muchelnesse  of  Men  sainfayle  Ys  nat  victorie  in 
Hatayle.  14..  Sir  Beues  4021  (MS.  M.)  All  oure  londis 
Hat  he  the  kyngearested^amffayll.Thorouge  Brians  counsel  I 
of  Cornwayll.  c«475  Partenay  1592  [He]  both  his  penon 
And  baner  sanfaill  Put  within  the  town,  so  making  conqueste. 

0.  c  13*5  Chron.  Eng.  285  in  Ritson  Mcir.  Rom.  II.  282 
Ant  Luces  the  emperour,  sauntz  fayle,  He  overcom  in 
bataille.  ^1380  Sir  Fernmb.  2350  'It  is  now',  quaj)  he, 
'  sanzfaile  to  late  ber-to  to  gon '.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame 
i.  188  (Fairf.)  And  seyde  he  most  vnto  Itayle  As  was  hys 
ilestanye  sauns  faiile.  1421-8  HOCCLEVR  Dial.  461,  I  feele 
now,  sanz  faille,  That  in  this  cas  yee  can  nat  wel  consaill. 
c  1450  Merlin  91  Ant  or  ansuerde,  'This  is  the  childe  that 
the  kynge  me  praide  to  norisshe  of  my  wif'...And  he  seide, 
*  It  is  the  same  saunz -faile '.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEnei's  i.  vi.  61 
5e  bene  in  the  march  is  of  Libie,  sans  fail,  Inhabeit  with 
peple  vndowtable  in  battail.  c  1530  Crf.  of  Love  117  Under 
the  cloth  of  their  estate,  saunz  faile  {time  availe],  The  king 
and  quene  ther  sat. 

U  Misused  as  if  = '  sans  avail '. 

1597  Guistard  ff  Sismond  u.  C4b,  But  nil  his  excuse 
was  euin  samfayll. 

Sansiak,  obs.  form  of  SANJAK. 

Sansing  bell :  see  SAUNCJNG  BELL. 

Sanskrit,  Sanscrit  (see-nskrit),  j//.  and  a. 
Forms  :    7  (Samescretan),  Sanscreet,  8  Shan 
serit(t)a,   -krit,  -chrite,  -creet,  -kreet,   Sans- 
skirrit,  Samscred,  Hanscrit,8-9  Shan-,  Sham-, 
Sanscrit,  9  Sung-,  Sangskrit,  8-  Sanskrit,  [ad. 
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Skr.  saniskrta  (neut.  samskrtam}  put  together, 
well-formed,  highly  wrought,  perfected,  f.  jam- 
together  (related  to  sama:  see  SAME  «.)+£/•  to 
make,  do,  perform.  Cf.  F.  Sanscrit. 

The  i8th  c.  form  Hanscrit,  which  occurs  also  in  Fr.  at  the 
same  period,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.] 

A.  sb.  The  ancient  and  sacred  language  of  India, 
the  oldest  known  member  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  in  which  the  extensive  Hindu  literature  from 
the  Vedas  downward  is  composed.     In  a  narrower 
sense,   the   '  classical   Sanskrit '   (opposed   to  the 
'  Epic"  and  '  Vedic'),  the  grammar  of  which  was 
fixed  by  Panini  (?  4th  c.  B.  C.). 

1617  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  v.  xi.  636  The  lesuites  conceiue 
that  these  Bramenes  are  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Israelites, 
and  their  bookes  (called  Sawcscrelan}  doe  somewhat  agree 
with  the  Scriptures.  1696  OVINGTON  Voy.  Siirat  248  It  is 
the  Learned  Language  among  them  [sc.  the  Br.imins],  called 
the  Sanscreet.  1760  I.  H.  GROSE  Voy.  E.  Indies  I.  202  (Y.) 
They  have  a  learned  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  called 
the  Hanscrit.  1770 /V<rV.  Trans.  LX.  448  Their  language  is 
the  Nagri.  .more  ancient  than  even  the  Shanscritta.  1783 
C.  WILKTNS  (title^ )  The  Bhagvat-Geeta, . .  translated  from  the 
original,  in  the  Sanskreet,  or  ancient  language  of  the  Brah - 
mans.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VIII.  518/2  The  language 
called  Shanscrit  or  Sanscrit.  1801  H.  LEBEDEFF  Gramm. 
E.  Ind.  Dial.  Pref.  p.  ix,  The  alphabetical  characters  of  the 
Sharnscrit.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  1. 111. ¥.377  There 
are,  in  Shanscrit,  treatises  on  rhetoric  and  composition.  1876 
WHITNEY  Lang,  f;  Study  vi.  225  We  possess  it  in  two  some- 
what varying  forms,  the  classical  Sanskrit,  and  the  older 
idiom  of  the  so-called  Vedas. 

II  In  corrupt  form  Sanserif  t  used  for  'Sanskrit 
writings '. 

1698  FKYER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  161  Who  founded  these, 
their  Annals  nor  their  Sanscript  deliver  not. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb, 

'794  [MATHIAS]  Purs.  Lit.  (ed.  6)  286  With  Jones,  a  linguist, 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  or  Manks.  1831  B.  E.  P[OTE]  Assassins  of 
Parad.  98  Explained  by  a  Shanscrit  Authority.  1841  Penny 
Cycl.  XX. 404/1  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  and  Lassen  have  founded 
in  Bonn  a  Sanscrit  school.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India 
II.  578  The  institution  of  a  Sanscrit  college  in  Calcutta  for 
the  tuition  of  Brahmans.  1874  L.  J.  TROTTER  Hist.  India  i. 
iii.  25  Sanskrit-speaking  Hindus. 

B.  adj.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  written  in  Sanskrit. 
'773  Geatl.  Mag.  XLIII.  498  The  loss  of  the  Sans-skirrit 

language,  and  the  confinement  of  it  to  the  priesthood.  1798 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVIII.  582  The  Sanscrita  words  are 
spelt  according  to  the  method  practised  by  Sir  William 
Jones.  1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.V.  44/1  The  Samscrcd  lan- 
guage. 1804  W.  CAREY  Gram.  Skr.  Lang.  35  There  are  six 
Declensions  of  S«ngskrit  Nouns.  1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist. 
Man  164  They  retain  very  few  vestiges  of  their  Indian  ori- 
ginal, except  their  Sanskrit  speech.  1876  WHITNEY  Lang. 
•V  Study  vi.  225  The  Prakrit  dialects  are  chiefly  preserved 
in  the  Sanskrit  dramas. 

Sanskritic  (samskri'tik),cr.  Also -critic,  [f. 
SANSKRIT  +  -ic.  Cf.  F.  satiscritique,  mod.L.  Sam- 
scriticus.~]  Relating  to,  derived  from,  based  on,  or 
resembling  Sanskrit ;  using  the  Sanskrit  language. 

1833  MAX  MULLER  Chips  (1880)  I.  iii.  79  A  form  [of  word] 
peculiarly  Sanskritic.  1883  Atheiizitm  21  July  85  The 
Sanskritic  vernaculars  of  Northern  India.  1889  I.  TAYLOR 
Orig.  Aryans  vi.  305  The  very  foundations  of  the  Sanskritic 
school  of  interpretation. 

Sanskritist  (sarnskritist).  Also  Sanscritist, 
[f.  SANSKRIT  +  -IST.  Cf.  F.  sanscritiste.~\  A  person 
versed  in  the  Sanskrit  language  or  writings.  Also, 
one  who  bases  a  mythological  theory  upon  Sanskrit 
myths.  Also  attrib. 

1864  T.  H.  KEY  in  Reader  4  June  717/1,  I  have  thus  en- 
deavoured to  show,  in  defiance  of  the  Sanskritisls,  that  the 
first  person  of  this  pronoun  derives  its  nominative  from  the 
same  base  as  its  other  cases.  I884.MAX  MULLER  mAthcnxum 
1 1  Oct.  462/3  The  first  place  among  Sanscritists,  both  dead 
and  living.  1889  I.  TAYLOR  Orig.  Aryans  vi.  316  Mann- 
hardt,  after  having  been  a  disciple  of  the  Sanskritist  school, 
has  been  obliged  to  confess  that  comparative  mythology  has 
not  borne  the  fruit  that  was  at  one  time  expected.  Ibid.  317 
The  case  of  the  Sanskritists  rests  on  these  four  Indian 
names,  Bhaga,  Parjanya,  Varuna,  and  Dyaus. 

Sanskritize  (sse-nskritaiz),  v.  [f.  SANSKRIT 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  translate  into  Sanskrit;  to 
reduce  to  a  Sanskrit  form ;  to  introduce  Sanskrit 
elements  into.  Hence  Sanskritiza'tion. 

1881  Acattemy  i  OcL  251/2  That  prince's  foreign  name 
would  never  have  been  Sanskritised  in  such  a  form  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  1884  KERN  tr.  Sotidharma-Piindarlka 
Introd.  p.  xi  note a,  An  erroneous  Sanskritisation  of  the  pre- 
sent tense  dakkhanti.  1887  MAX  Mui.LER.SY*.  Thought  vii. 
344  note,  Mistakes  in  sanskritising  vulgar,  apabhramsa,  and 
1'ais.lki  words. 

Sans  nombre,  t  sans  number.  Now  only 
Her.  Also  6  saunce,  7  sance.  [a.  F.  sans  nombrc : 
see  SANS  and  NUMBER  s6.]  Innumerable.  Also 
occas.  as  adv. :  Innumerably,  infinitely. 

'53°  J.  COKE  Eng.  f,  Fr.  Heralds  (1877)  85,  vi.  thousande 
lordes,  knyghtes,  and  esquiers,  and  of  the  commons,  sans 
nombre.  <:  1337  Anf.  PARKEK  Ps.  104  Theare  liuing  things 
saunce  number  creepe.  1617  W.  SCLATER  Exf.  2  Thtss. 
(1620)  146  Locusts  sans  number  and  monstrous.  1633  FULLER 
Ch.  Hist.  iv.  155  Any  Author  of  a  Book  may  multiply  them 
[jr.  Patrons]  Sance-number.  1688  SHAUWELL  Sar.  A  Uatia  v. 
I.  60  We'll  swinge  these  Rogues  with  Indictments  for  a 
Riot,  and  with  Actions  Sans  Nombre.  1868  CUSSANS  Her. 
viii.  119  Seme,  Aspersed,  Gerated,  Sans  Nomtre,  and 
Powdered:  These  terms  are  used  to  signify  that  a  Shield 
or  Charge  is  covered  with  an  indefinite  number  of  minor 
Charges  promiscuously  scattered  over  the  surface.  Pow- 
dered, Gtratea,  Sam  Nombrc,  and  Aspfrstd,  however, 


commonly  imply  that  the  Charges  are  to  be  smaller,  and 
more  thickly  distributed  than  Seine. 

t  Sans-peer,  saunce-pere.  Obs.    Forms : 

see  SANS  and  PEEK  sl>."\  As  adj.phr.:  Without 
equal,  peerless.  Also  occas.  adab. :  As  one  that 
has  no  equal.  Often  used  as  a  proper  name  or 
surname  ;  hence  sli. ,  a  person  who  has  no  equal. 

a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  33  (MS.  I)  Prestes  hye  of  priuylage 
were  praysed  saune  pere.  1426  LYDG.  DC  Gitil.  Pilgr.  14087, 
I  wolde  be  holden  ay  sanz  per,  And  by  my  syluen  synguler. 
c  1460  Pol.  I\el.  A;-  /.. Poems 291/19  Lady  saunzpere.  a  1529 
SKELTON  Bouge  of  Court  51  The  owner  therof  is  lady  of 
estate,  Whoos  name  to  tell  is  dame  Saunce-pere.  1376 
N.  R.  in  Gascoigne  Steelc  Gl.  To  Author  (Arb.)  46  In 
Elegies,  and  wanton  loue  writ  laies  Sance  peere  were  Naso, 
and  Tibullus  deemde.  1600  W.  WATSON  DecacordoH  (1602) 
8  The  lesuits  being  men  holden  of  all,,  .to  be  sance  peres  of 
the  Christian  globe.  Ibid,  16  All. .right  Alchumists,  that 
is,  sance  peeres  in  all  things. 

Sans-seriff,  variant  of  SANSERIF. 

Sant,  variant  of  CENT  -. 

1591  GKEESE  Notable  Disc.  Coosenage  (1592)  B  2  b.  1596 
LODGE  Wits  Mistric  41. 

Sant,  obs.  var.  SAINT  and  SANCTUS  (senses  2,  3). 

II  Sa'nta.   Ol>s.  rare—1.     A  female  saint. 

App.  ad.  L.  satutii,  with  assimilation  to  SAINT. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1906)  5  For-yete  not. .  to  recom- 
annde  you  to  the  seintes  and  Santas. 

Santa  Glaus  (sie-nta  kl(>-z).  Also  9  Sauti- 
claus.  [Orig.  U.  S.,  a.  Du.  dial.  Sante  Klaas 
(Du.  Sint  A'laas),  Saint  Nicholas :  see  NICHOLAS.] 
In  nursery  language,  the  name  of  an  imaginary 
personage,  who  is  supposed,  in  the  night  before 
Christmas  day,  to  bring  presents  for  children,  a 
stocking  being  hung  up  to  receive  his  gifts. 

1828  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  I.  152  Gew-gaws  for  the  Bifana, 
who  acts  here  the  same  comedy  for  children  that  Santiclaus 
does  in  America.  1850  SUSAN  WARNER  Wide  Wide  World 
xxviii,  I  used  to  think  that  Santa  Claus  came  down  the 
chimney.  1863  Miss  VOXGE  Chr.  Names  I.  213  The  Dutch 
element  in  New  England  has  introduced  Santa  Klaus  to 
manya  young  American  who  knows  nothing  of  St.  Nicholas 
or  of  any  saint's  day.  1872  BRET  HARTE  (title}  How  Santa 
Claus  came  to  Simpson's  Bar. 

Santal  (sarntal).  [a.  F.  saiilal  (i6th  c.),  ad. 
med.L.jv?«/a/-»A'/)a.Gr.<7d><TaA.cji/:  see  SANDAL^.-] 

1.  Sandahvood.     Also  santal-wooii. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Santalum,  There  are  santals 
of  three  different  colours  ;  citrine,  white,  and  red.  1797 
J'.ncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3!  VI.  214/2  The  santal  or  saunders  is  a 
hard  wood  imported  from  the  Indies.  1883  MAKTINDALE  & 
BENNETT  Extra  Pharmacopeia  194  Capsules  of  Santal  Oil 
are  prepared.  1899  Alllmtt's  Syst.  Jfiti.  VIII.  932  Oil  of 
santal  wood  very  rarely  causes  even  a  slight  erythema. 

2.  Client.  A  substance  (CSH6O3)  obtained  from 
snndalwood. 

1894  in  Ml/in  &  MORLEY  Watts'  Diet.  Chsm.  IV.  427. 

Sautalacepus  (sxntalJi-Jos),  a.  [-ACEOUS.] 
Belonging  to  the  N.O.  Santalacex,  typified  by  the 
genus  Santalum  or  sandalwood. 

1845  G.  DON  in  Encycl.  Mctrop.  VI.  I7g*/i. 

Santalate  (sarntaU't).  Chem.  [Formed  as 
SANTALIN  +  -ATE.]  A  salt  of  santalic  acid. 

1849  Chan.  Gaz.  VII.  132  Santalate  of  baryta  and  lime. 

Santalic  (ssentae-lik),  a.  Chem.  [Formed  as 
next  +  -ic.]  Sanlalic  acid,  f  a.  An  acid  said  to 
have  been  found  in  1849  by  Leo  Meier  in  white 
sandal  wood  (i>fo.) ;  b.  =  SANTALIN. 

1849  Client.  Gas.  VII.  131  Santalic  acid.  1876  HARLEY 
Mat.  Hied,  (ed.  6)  646  A  resinous  ruby-coloured  crystalline 
substance  called  santalin  or  santalic  acid. 

Sautalin  (sse-ntalin).  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [a. 
V.  santaline,  f.  mod.L.  santal-uin  (see  SANDAL sb.- 
and  -IN).]  The  colouring  principle  of  red  sanders. 

1833  Land,  tf  Edin.  Pliilos.  Mag.  III.  312  Santaline. 
1838  T.  THOMSON  Chtul.  Org.  liodits  410  Santalin.  Ibid., 
The  colouring  matter  which  it  [sc.  red  Sanders]  contains  was 
examined  by  Pelletier  in  1814,  who  distinguished  it  by  the 
name  of  santalin.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1092  Santaline. 

II  Santa  Maria  (sa-nla  mar* -a).  [Sp.  =  Saint 
Mary.]  The  calaba-tree,  Calopltylluin  Calaba,  of 
tropical  America,  and  its  timber. 

1696  SLOANE  Catal.  Plant.  Jamaica  180  Bastard  Main- 
mee  Tree  or  Santa  Mari:u  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  372 
The  Santa  Maria.. is  reckoned  pretty  good  timber-wood. 
1827  O.  W.  ROBERTS  I'oy.  Centr.  Amer.  178  Very  stout 
timbers  of  the  wild  calabash,  bally  or  Santamaria  Wood. 
1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIII.  353/3  Strong  posts  of  inde. 
structible  santa  maria. 

t  Santar.     Thieves'  slang.  Obs.     (See  quot.) 

1591  GREENE  2««/  PI.  Canny-catching  (1592!  Table,  In 
lifting  Law.  He  that  first  stealeth,  the  lift.  He  that  re- 
ceiues  it,  the  Markar.  He  that  standeth  without  and  caries 
it  away,  the  Santar. 

San-tchoo,  variant  of  SAMSHOO. 

Santo,  Santer,  obs.  forms  of  SAINT,  SAUNTISB. 

Sautes  bell,  obs.  form  of  SANCTUS  BELL. 

Santez,  obs.  var.  SANCTUS  (senses  t  and  3). 

Santfine,  -foyne,  obs.  forms  of  SAINFOIN. 

Santifye,  obs.  form  of  SANCTIFY  v. 

II  Santir,  santour  (santi^-j,  santuvj).    Also 
santur.      [Arab.  ^Juu-   sanlir    (I'ers.,    Turkish 
jjkiU     stiiititr),    corruption    of    Gr. 
PSALTERY;  cf.  Biblical  Aramaic  ;n^:cE 
The  dulcimer  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians. 

1833  LAYAKD  Discm.  Nineveh  $  Babylon  xx.  454  An  in- 


strument not  unlike  the  modern  santour  of  the  East,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  strings  stretched  over  a  holluw  case 
or  sounding-board.  1864  ENGEL  Altts.  Anc.  Nat.  43  The 
Persians  possess.. a  dulcimer  called  Santir,  which  in  con- 
struction and  in  the  mode  of  its  treatment  is  almost  identical 
will]  the  German  Hackbret. 

Santis,  obs.  var.  SANCTUS  (senses  2  and  3). 

I!  Santo  (sa-nto).    [Sp.  orltal.  sauto.~]  =SANTON. 

1638  SIR  T.  HF.HBEKT  Tra-v.  (ed.  2)  235  The  Church-men, 
Clerks^and  Santos.  1687  A.  LOVELI.  t'r.  Thei'tnofs  Trav. 
I.  150  The  Santo's,  or  Mad-men.  1901  Scribner's  -1/i.c. 
XXIX.  451/1  Like  the  new  bits  of  cloth  sewn  on  the  tat- 
tered cloak  of  a  '  Santo'. 

Santo,  obs.  var.  SANCTUS  (senses  2  and  3). 

II  Santolina  (sientiflsrna).  [mod.L.,  't  altera- 
tion of  santonica,  santonifitm  :  see  SANTONICA. 
(Cf.  LAVENDEU  COTTON,  quot.  1577  'some  call  it 
. .  Santonia '.)  Cf.  It.  santolina  (Florio),  F.  saiilo- 
line.']  A  genus  of  fragrant  undershrubs,  allied  to 
the  camomile,  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  ; 
Lavender  Cotton.  Also,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

1378  LVIE  Dodocns  I.  .\ix.  29  Some  of  the  later  writers  do 
call  it  Santolina  and  Camplwrala  :.  .some call  it  in  English 
Laucnder  Cotton,  and  som  Garden  Cypres.  1731  MILLKR 
Card.  Diet.  1863  Atlienxum  No.  1990.  848/2  The  flowers 
of  sail  tolina. 

Santon  (scc-nt^n).  Also  6-7  santone,  7  zau- 
ton,  sancton,  sautoon.  [a.  F.  santon  (in  the 
iGth  c.  also  sainton,  santtron,  saactoivit  santon, 
hypocrite),  or  its  source  S]).  santon  santon,  also 
hypocrite,  f.  sanlo  SAINT.  Cf.  1'g.  santiio.} 

1.  A  European  designation  for  a  kind  of  monk 
or  hermit  among  the  Mohammedans,  a  marabout ; 
also,  incorrectly  f  a  yogi,  Hindoo  ascetic. 

1599  HAKI.UYT  l'oy.  II.  i.  204  There  go  in  this  foreward 
6  Santones  with  red  turbants  vpon  their  heads.  1617  MOKY- 
SON  liin.  l.  220  The  Santons  or  Turkish  Priests.  Ibid.  224 
This  Chappell  is  kept  by  a  Turkish  Zanton,  ttiat  is  a  kinde 
of  their  Priests.  1660  F.  BKOOKE  tr.  Lc  Blanc's  Trai>.  125 
These_  Santons,  Jognies,  or  Indian  Anchorites,  lodge  in  the 
field,  in  hollow  trees.  1786  tr.  l^-ikfoi-d's  Vathek  (1834)  49 
Calenders,  santons,  and  derwiches.  1823  SCOTT  Titlism.  xx, 

j    A  little  old  Turk,  poorly  dressed  like  a  marabout  or  santon 

i     of  the  desert. 

Comb.  1873  LELAND  Egypt.  Skctch-ISk.  43  The  wretchedest 
mosques  and  most  beggarly  Santon-tombs. 

2.  The  chapel   or  shrine   of  a  santon.     [So  F. 
santon.    Cf.  MAUABOUT  2.] 

1833  tr.  Lamartine's  Pilgr.  Holy  Land  II.  241  For  the 
purpose  of  supporting,  .the  roof  of  a  santon. 

Santouate  (sarnU"n<?t).  Chan.  [f.  SANTON-IC 
-f -ATE!.]  A  salt  of  santonic  acid. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  409/1  Santonate  of  soda  and  san- 
tonale  of  lime.  1874  GARHOD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Mat.  uSSo) 
293  Santonin.. dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  fixed 
alkalies,  forming  definite  compounds  called  santonates. 

Santouic  (saent^-nik),  a.  Chem.  [ad.  L.  San- 
tonic-tts  :  see  next.]  Santonic  acid:  an  acid  de- 
rived from  santonin. 

1836-41  BRANDE  C/iem.  (ed.  5)  1252  Artemisia  saiitoniia. 
The  Meds  contain  a  substance  which  has  been  called  san- 
tonin or  sanionic  acid.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  .Mtd.  (ed.  6J  539 
Heated  with  an  alkali,  santonin  is  converted  into  santonic 
acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  santoninic  acid. 

Santonica  (sa:nt<rnika).  [a.  L.  Santonica  (sc. 
herba),  a  kind  of  wormwood,  fern.  sing,  of  Sau- 
tonicits  pertaining  to  the  Santones  or  Santoni,  a 
people  of  Aquitania.  The  plant  was  also  called 
absinthium.  Santonicitm  (Pliny),  Gr.  (atfivOiov) 
aai>Toi>tnui>,  aavruviov.  Cf.  1 6th  c.  F.  santoniyue.] 
The  dried  unexpandcd  flower-heads  of  species  of 
Artemisia,  produced  in  Turkestan,  used  as  an 
anthelmintic;  Levant  or  Alexandrian  wormseed. 

1658  J.  ROWLAND  Moufet's  Thcat.  Ins.  1119  Such  things 
as  we  said  to  be  good  against  Worms,  .such  as  are  Worm- 
wood, Southernwood,  Santonicum,  1871  RANSOM  in  J.  A*. 
Reynolds'1  Syst.  Med.  III.  198  A  very  general  concurrence 
of  opinion . .  in  favour  of  the  use  of  Santonica  or  worm-seed. 

Santonin  (sx-nWnin).  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [f. 
SANTON-ICA  +  -IN.  Cf.  F.  santonine.]  A  bitter 
principle  obtained  from  santonica  and  used  as  a 
powerful  anthelmintic. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  133  Santonin.  1879 
ROOD  Chromatics  viii.  95  Persons  under  the  influence  of 
santonin  cannot  see  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Santpni'nic,  «.     Chem.    [f.  SANTONIN  +  -ic.] 

Santoninic  acid :  an  acid  obtained  from  santonin, 
isomeric  with  santonic  acid. 

1873  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  2nd  Suppl.  1076. 

Santoon,  obs.  form  of  SANTON. 

Sautoriniau  (seentori-nian),  a.  [f.  the  name 
Santorini  +  -AN.]  Named  after  the  Venetian 
anatomist  Santorini  (1681-1737),  as,  the  Santo- 
rinian  plexus.  In  recent  Diets. 

Santour,  variant  of  SANTIR. 

Santre,  obs.  form  of  SAUNTER. 

t  Sa'ntrel.  Obs.  rarer-*,  [ad.  OF.  sainterel  or 
It.  santarello  (Florio),  diminutives  of  saint,  sanlo 
SAINT:  see  -REL  and  SAINTRKL.]  A  little  saint. 

1633  URQUHAKT  Ralielais  I.  xxvii.  129  With  a  thousand 
other  jolly  little  Sancts  and  Santrels  [orig.  et  tnillt  autres 
bans  petis  saincts\. 

Santsbell :  see  SANCTUS  BELL. 
Santuare,  variant  of  SAINTUAIRE. 
Santuary,  obs.  form  of  SANCTUARY. 
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SANTY. 

Santur,  variant  of  SANTIR. 

Santus,  obs.  var.  SAKCTUS  (senses  2  and  3% 

tSa'nty.  Ohs.  Also  santie.sancti,//.  sonties. 
[Of  obscure  origin  :  perh.  corruption  of  saintitie 
SANCTITY.]  Used  in  a  form  of  oath,  (God's]  santy, 
by  God*S  sonties. 

c  1570  W.  WAGER  The  longer  thou  livcst  459  (Brandl),  Gods 
santie,  this  is  a  goodlie  Booke  in  deede.  Ibid.  763  Santy 
amen,  here  are  sa'intesagreat  sort.  Ibid.  1828  Sancti*  Amen, 
where  is  my  goodly  geare  ?  1596  SHAKS.  Mcnh.  J '.  n.  ii.  47 
Be  Gods  sonties  'twill  be  a  hard  waie  to  hit.  1604  DEKKER 
Honest  H'k.  xiii.  K  2,  Go<is  santy  yonder  come  Friers. 

Sanz,  obs.  form  of  SANS. 

Sanzack(e,  -zake,  -ziac,  obs.  ff.  SANJAK. 

Sanze  (sanje),  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SENE. 

Saouari,  souari  (sauia-ri).  Also  souarri, 
s(o)uwarrow,  saw  arrow,  sawarra,  sawari, 
sawarri,  saouwarri,  sewarri ;  corruptly  savory. 
[a.  GaKbi  (Cayenne)  sawarra',  in  the  Gal.-Fr.  diet, 
of  J  763  written  saouari.']  Saouari  nut,  the  '  butter- 
nut' of  Caryocar  niicifenim  and  C.  tomcntosnm, 
lofty  trees  of  Guiana.  Saouari  wood,  the  hard 
durable  timber  of  these  trees,  used  for  shipbuilding. 

1806  PIXCKARD  IV.  Indies  III.  287  The  Souwarrow  nut. 
1829  Kticycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  XX.  7  The  Savory  tree  js  famed 
for  Its  immense  fruit.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  333/2  The  Su- 
w;u  row  or  more  properly  Saouari  nuts  of  commerce.  185^ 
H.G.  DALTON  Hist.Brit.Guiatia  II.  213  Saouwarri, saouan, 
or  sewarri  nut.  1858  BAIKD  Cycl.  Nat.  Sci.  410/2  Pekca 
tuhrcitlosa  yields  a  nut  known  in  the  shops  by  the  name  of 
the  Saouari  or  Sawarra  nuts.  1866  Trcas.  Hot.,  Saouari  OT 
Souari-waod.  Ibid.,  Souari-nuLs.  1884  EncycLBrit,  XVII. 
664/2  The  Souari  or  Surahwa  nut,  called  also  the  '  Butter 
nut  of  Demerara  \  and  by  fruiterers  the  '  Suwarrow  nut '. 

Sap  (srep),  sb\  Forms  :  i  883p,  sep,  4  Kentish 
zep,  5  saap:j?e,  5-7  sappe,  6  sape,  sapp, 4-  sap. 
[Com.  \VGer.  :  OE.  step,  genit.  saepcs  (prob.  neut.) 
.---MLG.,  I.G.,  MDu.,  Du.  j(7/,neut.  (Flemish zap}, 
OHG.  saf,  gcnit.  safes,  neut.  (MUG.  saft  soft, 
neut.,  mod.G.  soft)  masc.,  whence  Sw.  saft,  fern., 
Da.  J<{/?),  prob.  repr.  OTeut.  types  *saponl,  *sappom 
:— pre-Teut.  *sajfo<f~t  cogn.  w.  ON.  son,  masc.,  sap 
(Sw.  safve,  saf,  masc.)  :— OTeut.  *safon-  or  *sabon- 
:— pre-Teut.  *sapon~, 

On  this  assumption  the  Teut.  words  may  be  cognate  with 
L.  sapSre  to  taste,  sapor  taste,  savour ;  also  with  sa/tti  must 
boiled  thick,  whence  (with  change  of  meaning  prob.  due  to 
association  with  the  \VGer.  word)  Pr.,  Sp.  saia,  I'"r.  seve 
sup.  The  hypothesis  that  the  WGer.  word  was  adopted 
from  L.  sa.pa  is  improbable  in  view  of  its  relation  to  the 
Scandinavian  synonym;  besides,  the  assumed  development 
of  meaning  in  popular  Latin  (of  which  the  Rom.  words  afford 
the  only  evidence)  appears  unlikely  unless  as  a  result  of 
extraneous  influence.] 

1.  The  vital  juice  or  fluid  which  circulates  in 
plants. 

a  900  CYNEWULF  Crist  1177  (Gr.)  Da  wearS  beam  moni^ 
blodi^um  tearum  birunnen..sa:p  \vearS  to  swate.  a  1000 
Gloss,  in  Germania  N.  S.  XI.  391  Suctt»rt  sep.  c  1000 
,/ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  139/16  Cedrus,  cederbeam. 
Cedria,  his  ssep.  1340  Ayenb.  96  pet  zep  of  bo  traue  and 
J?e  tyeres  weren  uour  wel  preciouses  binges.  ^1377  I'ol. 
Poems  (Rolls)  I.ziS  Weor  that  impefiFullygrowe,  That  he  had 
sarri,  sap,  and  pith  [etc.].  1523  FITZHEKB.  l/ust>.§  i27Alwaye 
se  that  the  toppe  lye  hyer  than  the  rote  a  good  quantyte  for 
els  the  sappe  wyll  nat  renne  into  the  toppe  kyndely.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  43  Like  three  faire  branches  budding 
farre  and  wide,  That  from  one  roote  deriv'd  their  vitall  sap. 
1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Honsew.  Card.  (1626)  7  The  sap 
is  the  life  of  the  tree,  as  the  bloud  is  to  mans  body.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  837  Whose  presence  had  infus'd  Into  the 
plant  sciential  sap.  1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  II. 
398  The  sugar  maple  is  a  most  valuable  tree... The  sap  is 
extracted  in  the  months  of  February  and  March.  1820 
SHELLEY  Senst't.  PI.  \\\.  84  The  sap  shrank  to  the  root  through 
every  pore.  1864  C.  GEIKIE  Life  in  Woods  xi,  (1874)  183 
We  kept  some  sap  for  vinegar.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr. 
Sachs*  Bot.  650  All  functions  are  brought  into  play  only 
when  the  temperature  of  the  plant . .  rises  to  a  certain  height 
above  the  freezing-point  of  the  sap. 

b.  transf.  tmftjig. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  43  The  barke  tat  de- 
fendeth  the  tree  from  stormes  and  tempestes,  is  hope.  And 
the  sap  that  gyueth  lyfe  to  bothe,  is  charite.  1594  SHAKS. 
Kick.  HI,  iv.  iv.  277  A  hand-kercheefe,  which.. did  dreyne 
The  purple  sappe  from  her  sweet  Brothers  body.  1692  BENT- 
LEY  Boyle  Lect.  ix.  335  The  Moral  part  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
which  is  the  Sap  and  Marrow  of  the  whole,  1791  A.  WILSON 
Eppie  $  Deit  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  86  Ye  maybe  think  that 
spinning's  naething  !  And  that  it  wastes  na  sap  nor  breath- 
ing ?  183*  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  I.  vi,  The  sap  of  youth  shrinks 
from  our  veins. 

c.  Moisture  in  stone. 

1881  Diet.  Arch.  Pnbl.  Soc.,  Quarry  Damp,  or  Sap,  the 
natural  dampness  of  the  stone  when  in  the  quarry.  1892 
MIDDLETON  Anc.  Rome.  I.  5  note*  What  stone-masons  call 
the  'sap'  should  always  be  allowed  to  dry  out  of  stone 
before  it  is  used. 

t2.  Ear-wax.  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Farv.  441/1  Soap  [  Winchester  MS.  sap]  of 
the  ere,  pedora. 

1 3.  Juice  or  fluid  of  any  kind.   Obs. 

Cfl  Sc.  and  north.  *.SVi/,  anything  used  for  drinking,  esp. 
rnilk  or  beer';  sap-motuy.  money  allowed  to  servants  for 
liquor.  (See  K.  D.  D.)  ' 

1527  ANDREW  Brunswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  bij,  Other 
lyquor  or  sape  which  ye  wyl  puryfye  from  all  troublous  and 
unclere  substaunces.  1535  COVKRDALE^W^^W.  viii.  i  The 
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Martins  cannot  carouse  the  sapp  of  the  Church,  til  by 
faction  they  make  tumults  in  religion.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  449  That  the  three  principall  Elements  whereof  the  world 
is  made,  namely,  Water,  Aire,  and  Fire,  should  haue  no 
last,  no  sauor,  nor  participation  of  any  sap  and  liquor  at  all. 
fig*  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  l7/ff,  i.  i.  148  If  with  the  sap  of 
reason  you  would  quench,  Or  but  allay  the  fire  of  passion. 

4.  =  SAP-WOOD. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  xi.  (1868)  97  pat  thilke  thing 
J»at  is  ryht  softe  as  the  marye  (1.  sapp)  is.  1483  Cath.Angl. 
318/1  pe  Sappe  of  a  tre,  suber.  1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier 
Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  270  The  ioyner  though  an  honest  man, 
yet  hee  maketh  his  ioynts  weake,  and  putteth  in  sap 
in  the  mortesels,  which  should  be  the  hart  of  the  tree.  1627 
CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman* s  Gram.  ii.  14  Deale  of  thirty  foot 
long,  the  sap  cut  off.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  n.  57  The  old 
black-rinded  Trees.. have  less  sap,  and  require  but  little 
pains  to  chip  and  cut  it.  The  sap  is  white  and  the  heart 
red.  1737  Hoi'i'us  Salmon'' s  Country  Build.  Estim.  (ed.  z) 
22  To  lay  a  Barn  Floor  with  double  Deals, .  .and  to  List  off 
the  Sap.  1864  Intell.  Observ.  IV.  74  The  sandal  cutters 
carefully  remove  the  outer,  .portion  of  the  wood,  which  they 
term  the  'sap\  1898  KIDER  HAGGARD  Farmer's  Yr.  (1899) 
121,  I  noticed  that  the  wood  was  as  hard  as  iron,  and  that 
there  was. .practically  no  'sap',  that  is,  soft  outer  wood, 
which  is  useless  for  most  purposes. 

5.  The  core  (of  unaltered  iron)  in  the  middle  of 
a  bar  of  blister  steel. 

1884  W.  H.  GREENWOOD  Steel  fy  Iron  411. 
f0.   =SAP-GBEEX.   Obs. 

1572  in  Feuillerat  RerclsQ,  Eliz.  (1908)  178  Sapp..Crym- 
scn.. white.  1573  Ibid.  210  Sape  .j.  quarterne  xxd. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  as  sap-boiling,  -monger, 
-trough,  -vessel;  sap-consuming,  -sucking  adjft. ; 
sap-ball,  a  local  name  for  certain  fungi  of  the 
genus  Pvtyponis,  ( the  stems  of  which,  after  the 
juice  has  been  squeezed  out,  are  sometimes  used  by 
boys  as  their  foundation  for  tennis-balls'  {Trcas. 
Bot.  1 866) ;  sap-beetle  £/.6".,any  beetle  of  the 
family  Nitidulid&  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  sap-boiler,  a 
furnace  with  pans  for  evaporating  the  sap  of  the 
maple  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.} ;  sap-colour  (see 
quot.);  f  sap-pate,  =  SAP-HEAD,  SAPSKULL;  sap 
pine  U.S.  [perversion  of  F.  sapiit\, the  pitch-pine, 
Pinus  rigida  ;  sap-rot,  a  disease  of  timber,  dry-rot ; 
sap-sucker,  a  name  in  N.  America  for  many  of 
the  smaller  woodpeckers,  esp.  those  of  the  genus 
Sphyropicus ;  fsap-time,  the  time  of  year  when  the 
sap  circulates  ;  sap-tree,  the  mountain  ash,  Pynts 
aucuparia ;  also  the  sycamore,  Acer pseudo-platanus 
(E.  D.  13.) ;  sap-tube,  a  vessel  that  conveys  sap 
(Ogilvie,  1850);  f  sap-whistle  dial.t  'a  whistle 
made  from  the  green  twig  of  a  tree,  esp.  mountain 
ash  or  sycamore*  (K. D. D.);  in  quot,  referred  to 
proverbially  ;  f  sap-wiser,  an  instrument  for  indi- 
cating the  motion  of  the  sap  in  plants;  sap-wort 
(see  quot.).  Also  SAP-GREKN,  -LATH,  -WOOD. 

1876  W.  BOYD  in  Bartlett  Diet.  Arner.,  The  great  event  of 
the  spring  is  the  *sap-boiling  in  the  maple-woods.  1816 
S.  PARKF.S  C/ient.  Catech.  (ed.  7)  532  *Sap-coloitrs,  a  name 
given  to  various  expressed  vegetable  juices  of  a  viscid  nature, 
which  are  inspissated  by  slow  evaporation  for  the  use  of 
painters,  &c.  Sap-green,  gamboge,  &c.  are  of  this  class.  1590 
SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  312  Though  now  this  grained  face 
of  mine  be  hid  In  *sap-consuming  Winters  drizlcd  snow. 
1652  Cuu'Ei-ER  Eng.  rkysic.  (1656)  383  Let  such  "Sap- 
mongers  answer  me  to  this  Argument,  If  the  Sap  fal  into  the 


Root  in  the  fal  of  the  Leaf,  and  lye  there  al  the  winter,  then 
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1838  CVi^y  ^X'f'-  'S'  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  191/1  The  sap-wood  is 
the  part  in  which  the  decomposing  operations  commence, 
and  hence  the  propriety  of  the  term  "sap-rot.  1808  A.  WIL- 
SON Amer.  Ornitn.  (1831)  I.  167  This,  and  the  two  former 
species  [i.e.  Picus  varius,  P.  viilosus^  and  P.  p:tbe$cens\ 
are  generally  denominated  "sap-suckers.  1872  COUES  Key 
N.  Amer.  Birds  134  Genus  Sphyrapicus  liaird...Of  the 
several  small  species  commonly  called  'sapsuckers'  they 
alone  deserve  the  name.  1884  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  485  Sphyropicus. 
.."Sap-sucking  Woodpeckers.  1523  FITZHEKU.  Hash.  §  133 
Beware,  that  thou  croppe  hym  not,  nor  heed  hym  (specially) 
in  *sappc-tyme.  1840  GOSSE  Canadian  Nat.  n  The  timber 
..is.. made  into  *sap-troughs  for  the  sugary.  1701  GKEW 
CosJit.  Sacra  i.  v.  §  22.  20  The  Liquor  of  the  adjacent  *Sap- 


H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  948  In  damp  situations, 
CEnanthe  crocata,  water  "sap-wort,  grows. 

t  Sap,  $b*  Obs.  [a.  F.  sappe  (now  sape) :  see 
SAP  5b.X\  Some  kind  of  spade  or  mattock. 

1566  Wills  ff  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  254,  I  giu  to  Richard 
walton  my.. stele  sappe.  1598  FLOW  to,  Zappa,  a  mattocke 
to  dig  and  delue  with,  a  sappe. 

Sap  (seep),  J^.3  Mil.  Forms  :  6-7  zappe,  6-8 
aappe,  7-8  sapp,  8-  sap.  [Late  i6th  c.  zappe, 
safpe,  ad.  It.  zappa  and  a.  F.  sappe  (i6th  c.  also 
zappe  after  It.  ;  now  sape}  spade,  spade  work,  sap. 
Ct.  Sp.  zapa,  late  L.  sappa  (6th  c.).  The  ulterior 
origin  is  uncertain  :  see  Diez  and  Korting.] 

1.  t  The  process  of  undermining  a  wall  or  defensive 
work  (obs.} ;  the  process  of  constructing  covered 
trenches  in  order  to  approach  a  besieged  place 
without  danger  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

1591  UNTON  Corr.  (Roxb.)  247  The  King  now  resolveth  to 
gaigne  the  fort  by  the  z.ippe.  Ibid.  248  Now  we  labor  by 
sappe  to  win  the  fort.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  in.  xii. 


SAP. 

334  Untill  such  time  as  they  might  gaine  it  by  Sapp  or 
Myne.  1683  SIR  J[.  TURNER  Pallas  Armata  316  This  Sappe 
or  Zappe  is  nothing  else  but  a  digging.  1704  J.  HAKKIS 
Lex.  Techn.  I,  Sappe,  in  Fortification,  formerly  signified 
the  undermining,  or  deep  digging,  with  Pick-axe  and  Shovel 
at  the  Foot  of  a  Work  to  overthrow  it  without  Gunpowder. 
1710  Ibid,  \\,  Sap,  in  Fortification,  is  digging  deep  under 
the  Earth,.. to  open  a  way  to  come  under  cover  to  the 
1'assage  of  the  Moat.  1742  YOUNG  Nt,  Th.  vi.  22  Like 
pow'rful  armies  trenching  at  a  town,  By  slow,  and  silent, 
but  resistless  sap.  1747  Gentl.  Mag,  XVII.  328/1  The 
French  advanced,  by  sap,  quite  up  to  the  foot  of  our  en- 
trenchment. 1812  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp,  (1838)  VIII. 
549  We  had  made  some  progress  by  sap  towards  the  crest 
of  the  glacis.  i8z8  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2) 
368  The  sap  is  a  mode  of  carrying  on  the  approaches  at  a 
siege,  under  cover.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.t  Sap, 
that  peculiar  method  by  which  a  besieger's/ig-zag  approaches 
are  continuously  advanced  in  spite  of  the  musketry  of  the 
defenders.  1875  CLERY /!//«.  Tactics  xvii.  253  A  solid  redout 
..made  It  necessary  to  advance  from  house  to  house  by  sap. 
b.  Jig.  Applied  to  stealthy  or  insidious  methods 
of  attacking  or  destroying  something. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  iii.  35  Be  my  end 
what  it  may,  I  am  obliged,  by  thy  penetration,  fair  one,  to 
proceed  by  the  sap.  1791  COWPER  Odyss.  vn.  317  Exempt 
forever  from  the  sap  ot  age.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S. 
Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  52  A  hock  of  pickled  pork  and  a  pound  of 
sixpenny  sugar,  conveyed  by  way  of  sap  to  undermine  the 
virtue  of  one  of  our  Newgate  nuns.  186*  ELLICOTT  in  Aids 
to  Faith  ix.  396  It  is  simply  an  endeavour  by  slow  sap  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  some  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament 
fc.  ttt'ansf. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  327  Water  may  rise.. either 
by  running  channels  or  by  sap  or  percolation. 

2.  A  covered  trench   made  for  the  purpose  of 
approaching  a  besieged  place  under  the  fire  of  the 
garrison.     Flying  sap  :  see  FLYING///,  a.  4  d. 

1642  HEXHAM  Princ.  Art  Milit.  n.  (ed.  2)  38  In  the  In- 
terim a  Sapp  is  begun,  that  runneth  towards  the  Bulwark. 
1672  J.  LACEY  tr.  Taajuefs  Milit.  Archit.  48  You  cut  a 
strait  Channel  LH,  commonly  called  a  Sappe,  thorough  the 
out-brestwork,  to  the  very  ditch  of  the  Fortification.  1674 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vin.  §  151  His  soldiers,  .began  their 
approaches  by  saps.  1687  J.  RICHARDS  Jrnl.  Siege  of  Huda 
34  The  Duke  of  Lorrain  order'd  a  large  Sap  to  be  made  into 
the  Ditch.  1702  Milit.  Diet.  s.v.  Attack,  The  Works  the 
Besiegers  carry  on,  either  Trenches,  Galeries,  Sappes,  or 
Breaches  to  reduce  a  place.  1782  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  IX. 
6952/1  There  are  several  sorts  of  saps;  the  single,  which 
has  only  a  single  parapet ;  the  double,  having  one  on  each 
side;  and  the  flying,  made  with  gabions,  &c.  1812  WEL- 
LINGTON in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  IX.  35,  200  men  likewise  of 
the  covering  party  will  rush  from  the  right  of  the  sap  into 
the  salient  angle  of  the  covered-way  of  the  ravelin.  1893 
FORBES- MITCH  ELL  Retttin,  Gt.  Mutiny  104  To  protect  this 
part  of  their  route  a  flying  sap  was  constructed. 

3.  Comb.  :  sap  battery,  a  battery  at  the  head  of 
a  sap ;  sap-faggot,  a  fascine  used  in  sapping,  to 
fill  up  the  spaces  between  gabions ;  sap-fork  (see 
quot.  1842) ;  sap-head,  the  foremost  end  of  a  sap ; 
sap-roller,  a  large  gabion  covering  the  sap-head  ; 
sap-shield  (see  quot.  1876). 

1810  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  368  The  Namur  and  Valiant 
took  it  day  and  day  about  to  fight  a  *sap  battery.  1834 
J.  S.  MACAULAV  Field  Fort  if.  222  The  "sap-faggot  has 
a  strong  stake  in  the  middle.  1842  BRANDS  Diet.  Sci.t  etc., 
*  Sap  fork,  an  instrument  like  a  boat  hook,  used  to  push  on 
a  sap  roller  in  sapping.  1884  Mil.  Engineering  (ed.  3)  I.  n. 
75  According  as  the  gabion  has  to  be  pulled  towards  the 
trench  or  pushed  away  from  it,  which  must  be  done  entirely 
with  the  sap-fork.  1878  Text  Bk.  Fortif.  §  332  The  rate  of 
progress  of  the  "sapheads,  therefore,  regulates  the  rate  of 
progress  of  the  siege.  1834  J.  S.  MACAU  LAY  Field  Fortif. 
222  The  head  of  the  sap  is  covered  by  a  "sap-roller,  viz.  a 
large  stuffed  gabion.  1876  VOVLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.* 
*Sa/>-shit'ldj  a  steel  plate  mounted  on  wheels  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  cover  to  the  sapper  in  a  single  sap. 

Sap  (seep),  j^/4  School  slang,  [prob.  f.  SAPV.3, 
though  appearing  earlier  in  our  quots.]  One  who 
studies  hard  or  is  absorbed  in  books. 

1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Yng.Philos.  I.  48  He  obtained  the 
character  of  a  sullen,  cold-blooded  fellow,  and  a  sap.  1827 
LYTTON  Pelham  ii,  When  I  once  attempted  to  read  Pope's 
poems  out  of  school  hours,  I  was  laughed  at,  and  called  '  a 
sap'.  (11833  W.  WILBERFORCE  in  Life  (1838)  I.  n  The 
tutors  [at  Cambridge,  c\T]6\  would  often  say.. that  'they 
were  mere  saps,  but  that  I  did  all  by  talent'.  1862  Rep. 
Pnbl.  Schools  Comm.  (1864)  III.  284  (Eton),  Vou  do  not 
consider  a  boy  who  is  considered  what  is  called  a  sap,  is 
looked  down  upon  by  the  rest  ?— No. 

Sap  (wepi  sb^  [Short  for  SAPSKULL.]  A 
simpleton,  a  fool. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlviii,  They're  sporting  the  door  of  the 
Custom-house,  and  the  auld  sap  at  Hazlewood-House  has 
ordered  off  the  guard.  1818  —  Rob  Roy  xiv,  He  maun  be 
a  saft  sap,  wi1  a  head  nae  better  than  a  fozy  frosted  turnip. 
1836  MRS.  SHERWOOD  //.  Milner  111.  xi,  Do  you  think  that 
we  are  such  saps  that  we  cannot  say  No?  1852  Meander- 
ings  of  Mem.  I.  164  He  crowned  his  head  but  with  another 
cap  Than  Cardinal's— for  that  he  wants  no  Sap. 

Sap  (seep),  v.l  [a.  K.  safer  (earlier  sapper}  = 
It.  zappare,  f.  zappa :  see  SAP  sb$  Cf.  Sp.  zapar.} 

1.  intr.  To  dig  a  sap  or  covered  trench ;  to 
approach  a  besieged  place  by  means  of  a  sap.  Also 
to  sap  up,  on. 

1598  FLORIO,  Zappare,  to  digge,  or  delue,  or  grubbe  the 
ground,  to  sap.  1642  HEXHAM  Print.  Art  Milit.  n.(ed.  2) 
38  Then  one  begins  to  Sapp  from  H  to  I.  t bid. 45  After  you 
have  sapt  through  the  Counterscharfe.  1647  SPKICGE  A nglia 
Rediv.  iv.  vii.  (1854)  259  They  sapt  up  towards  the  castle. 
1882  SIR  R.  TEMPLE  Men  <$•  Events  India  xx.  483  Where 
the  Muhammadau  besiegers  erected  batteries,  sapped, under- 
mined, stormed. 


SAP. 

b.  fig.  To  make  way  in  a  stealthy  or  insidious 
manner.  Also  trans,  in  to  sap  one's  way. 

1732  POPE  Ep.  Bathurst  34  In  vain  may  Heroes  fight,  and 
Patriots  rave;  If  secret  Gold  sap  on  from  knave  to  knave. 

1839  LANDOR  Andrea  fy  Giov.  Wks.  1846  II.  540  Lies,  while 
they  sap  their  way  and  hold  their  tongues,  Are  safe  enough. 

2.  trans.  To  dig  under  the  foundations  of  (a  wall, 
etc.).  Also  transf.  of  natural  agencies,  etc.  :  To 
undermine  ;  to  render  insecure  by  removing  the 
foundations. 

1652  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Herodian  x.  79  But  see  the  chance, 
from  off  the  Mountaines  rapt  A  sudden  flood,  which  strong 
Foundation  sapt.  1689  hand.  Gaz.  No.  2482/1  We  have 
begun  to  sappe  the  Glacis.  1695  BLACKMOUK  Pr.  Arth.  in. 
57  Sinking  Isles,  Sap'd  by  the  Flame,..  Fall  down  with 
mighty  Cracks.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  To  sap^  a  Term  in 
War,  to  dig  under  the  Foundations  of  a  Wall  to  throw  it 
down  and  destroy  it.  To  dig  under  the  Glacis,  in  order  to 
pass  the  Moat  securely.  1700  DitYDEN  Ovid^s  Afet.  i.  397 
Sap'd  by  floods,  Their  houses  fell,  1718  POPE  Iliadxii.  25 
The  Weight  of  Waters  saps  the  yielding  Wall.  1726  LEONI 
Albert?  s  Arc/tit.  I.i8/i  Drains,  .shou'd.  .not  do  any  harm 
to  the  House,  either  by  sapping  or  dirtying  it.  1816  BYRON 
Siege  Cor.  xxiv,  Huge  fragments,  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless 
flow.  1838  PKKSCOTT  Ferd.  <f-  Is.  i.  xiii.  II.  108  Galleries 
were  also  wrought,,  .to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  walls. 

1840  DICKENS  OldC.  Shop  xxi,  A  crazy  building,  sapped  and 
undermined  by  the  rats.     1867  PARKMAN  Jesuits  N.  Amer. 
xviii.  (1875)  263  The  flood  still  rose,..  and  threatened  to  sap 
the  magazine. 

b.  fig.  with  reference  to  a  metaphorical  wall, 
foundation,  etc. 

1711  AUDISON  Spcct,  No.  163  P  5  A  Heart  in  Love  has  its 
Foundations  sapped.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  in  P  z 
To  sap  the  difficulties  which  it  expected  to  subdue  by  storm. 
1761  CHUKCHILI.  Night  Poems  1767  I.  So  How  damps  and 
vapours..  sap  the  walls  of  health.  1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir, 
Despot.  \.  13  lie  takes  his  stand..  upon  advanced  ground 
which  is  already  sapped.  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  viii.  544 
There  was..  not  one  who  did  not..  sap  the  foundation  of 
some  old  opinion. 

c.  To  approach  (a  fortress)  or  to  pierce  (ground) 
with  saps.  In  some  recent  Diets. 

3-  fig*  To  weaken  or  destroy  insidiously  (esp. 
health,  strength,  courage,  or  the  like). 

Probably  often  coloured  by  association  with  SAPS/'.',  as 
if  the  primary  notion  were  '  to  drain  the  vital  sap  from  '. 

*755  Connoisseur  No.  82  (1774)  HI.  83  A  Drunkard;  one 
that  takes  an  unaccountable  pleasure  in  sapping  his  con- 
stitution. 1770  GOU>SM.  DCS.  I'ill.  393  Till  sapped  their 
strength,  and  every  part  unsound,  Down,  down  they  sink. 
1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN  in  LyraApost.  (1840)96  But  sloth  had 
sapped  the  prophet's  strength.  1850  TI:NNYSON  In  Mem. 
cvi,  Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind,  For  those  that 
here  we  see  no  more.  1858  MERIVALE  Rom.  Etnp.  (1865) 
VI.  liv.  412  The  spirit  of  inquiry.  .was  sapping  the  positive 
beliefs  of  the  day.  1877  DOWDKN  Shaks.  Primer  vi.  117 
His  moral  energy  is  sapped  by  a  kind  of  scepticism. 
If  b.  ?  To  drain  £/"  something. 

1893  KATE  I).  WIGGIN  Cathcdr.  Courtship  f&  He  sapped 
me  ofall  my  ideas,  and  gave  me  none  in  exchange. 

Sap  (sa.'p),  v.2  Obs.     [f.  SAP  sh^\ 

1.  trans.  To  remove  the  sap  from  (wood), 

1725  Bradley  s  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Poplar,  The  Wood  is 
useful  for  the  Engraver,  and  being  saw'd  into  Boards  and 
sapt  dry,  continues  a  long  while. 

2.  To  remove  the  sap-wood  from  (a  log). 
1875  [implied  in  SAPPING  vbl,  sb.*\. 

Sap  (s;vp),  zv*  School  slang.  [Prob.  a  fig.  use 
of  SAP  z».l  i.  Cf.  SAP  sb.*t  which  is  recorded 
earlier.]  inlr.  To  pore  over  books  ;  to  be  studious. 

1830  H.  ANGF.I.O  Remin.  II.  371  Preferring  a  continental 
visit  to  sap-  iug.  .three  years  at  college  for  a  fellowship. 
1853  LVTTON  My  Novel  I.  i.  xii.  80  They  say  he  is  the 
cleverest  boy  in  the  school.  But  then  he  saps,  a  1884  M. 
PATTISON  Mem.  (1885)  21  It  was  unworthy  of  a  man  of  his 
position  lo  '  sap'. 

II  Sapa  (sJi-pa).  [L.]  a.  Antiq.  New  wine 
boiled  to  a  syrup,  fb.  /7/<7>7«.  =  KoB  sb. 

1624  MIDIJLETON  Game  at  Chess  v.  iii,  With  Far  *.\\&  Sapa  ', 
Flower  and  cockted  Wine.  1688  K.  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
xx.  (Roxb.)  249/2  Sapa,  IJoikd  wine.  1725  SLOAN  E  Jamaica 
II.  3  A  Sapa  is  made  of  jt  for  sore  throats.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  Stifla,  a  thickened  confection  of  grapes.  1897 
Syd.  Soc.  J*ex,t  Saj^a,  Syn.  for  Rob, 

Sapadillies,  -dillo  :  see  SAPODILLA. 

Sapajou  (sarpadgw).  Also  7  sapaiou,  9  sapa- 
go.  [a.  F.  sapajouy  in  1614  sapaiou^  given  by 
D'Abbeville  as  a  Cayenne  word.]  A  South  Ameri- 
can monkey  of  the  genus  Celnts. 

1698  T.  FROGEH  Voy*  130  The  sapaiou  is  a  kind  of  a  little 
monkey.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  235  Those 
with  muscular  holding  tails,  are  called  Sapajous.  1875 
Encycl.  Brit.  II.  153/2  The  genus  Cctnts,  the  typical  genus 
of  American  apes,  is  composed  of  the  sapajous,  so  commonly 
seen  in  captivity. 

Sapan,  sappan  (sac-pan).  Also  6-7  sapon, 
7  sappon.  fa.  Malay  «_iL)  sapay,  of  South  Indian 


origin:  cf.  Tamil  shappangam,  Malayalam  chap- 
pahham.  The  proximate  source  in  the  I7th  c. 
was  prob.  Du.  $apan(Jiont}\  cf.  V^.sapao,  Fr.  sapan.} 
A  dye-wood  yielding  a  red  dye,  obtained  from 
trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Csesatyinia,  indigenous 
to  tropical  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  esp. 
C.  Sappan.  Now  only  sapan  wood. 

1598  W.  PHILLIP  tr.  Linschoten  i.  xxii.  36  The  wood 
Sapon,  whereof  also  much  is  brought  from  Sian,  it  is  like 
Hrasill  to  die  withall.  1616  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.) 
I.  209  Ofnng  to  deliver  me  money  for  all  our  sappon  which 
was  com  in  this  junk.  1626  MBTIIOLD  in  Purchos  Pilgrim- 
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age  (ed.  4)  1004  A  wood  to  die  withall  called  Sapan  wooil, 
the  same  we  heeie  call  l>ra.sill.  i66a  I.  I)  A  VIES  Ir.  Alnn- 
delslos  Trav.  11.  197  A  sort  of  wood  called  Sappan.  1687 
Loud,  (7its.  No.  2269/2,  210  loo  1.  [i.e.  210  quintals]  of  Siams 
Sapan  Wood.  1780  Phil.  Trans.  LXX.  A  pp.  7  For  which 
they  give  in  return  sugar,  ripe  cloves,  sappan  wood,  ivory. 
1861  P.KXTLKY  Matt.  Bot.  529  The  roots  of  the  same  tree 
\Cxsalpinia  Sappan\  under  the  names  of  Yellow-wood  and 
Sappan-root,  are.  .employed  for  dyeing  yellow.  1881  Daily 
News  22  Jan.  5/8  Great  store  of  Sapanwood  from  the  Indies 
is  aKo  aboard. 

'Sape,  s/>.  O/'S.     Anglicized  form  of  SAPA. 

c  1440  Peulnd,  on  ff-usb.  in.  1142  In  water  first  this  opium 
relent  Of  sape  until  it  have  similitude.  1642  A.  Ross  Mel 
Hcliconiutn  (1643)  56  Let  me  taste  of  that  sweet  sape  Which 
dropp'd  from  this  squeezed  grape.  1657  TOM LINSON  Renoits 
Disp.  102  Make  them  into  conserves,  sapes,  and  syrups. 
1657  Physical  Did.,  Sapcs,  aru  medicinated  juyces  which 
having  been  pressed  out  of  fruits  and  herbs,  have  been 
brought  to  a  consistency  by  standing  in  the  sun. 

t  Sape,  v-1  Ol>s.  Also  7  pa.  t.  sapped.  [Of 
obscure  origin  :  cf.  dial,  sap,  '  to  drench,  soak ' 
(K.D.D.) ;  also  Sol1  z/.]  intr.  ?To  be  steeped  (in 
sin,  etc.).  Ilencc  f  Saped///.  a. 

1571  GOLDIKG  Calvin  on  Ps.  xvii,  14  The  men .  .whom  thou 
hast  suffered  too  sit  Raping  too  long  in  the  dre^es  of 
their  prosperitie  [orig,  yut>s  niinis  din  in  prosper  it  atis  snx 
fxcibus  reaidere  fiassus  cs].  1583  —  Calvin,  on  Dent.  v. 
xxxii.  191  Such  as. .are  caryed  away  with  their  owne 
leawdnesse,  and  as  it  were  sapcd  in  their  sinnes  [Fr.  qui  se 
sent  transporti'Z  en  leurs  iniqititez,  et  y  sont  comme  CPU* 
Jits].  1587  —  De  Mornay  i.  n  Saped  in  wickednesse  (Fr. 
coHJltcsCH  mcschtincetez\.  16330.  RfOGERS]  Treat.  Sacram. 
IS.  30  Say  not,  there  is  no  hope  for  sosaped  a  wretch  as  thou. 
1642  — Noam  an  175  When  she  is  sapped  and  soked  in 
Selfe.  1693  EVELYN  DC  La  Quint.  Compl.  Card.,  Diet., 
Saped) . .  is  any  tiling  that  is  too  much  soaked  in  water. 

fSape,  z».-  Burlesque  nonce-wet.  [ad.L.  sapcre.~\ 
intr.  To  be  wise. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  V.  252  If  then  you  sape,  as  we 
are  cogitating  [Fr.  Et  si  tu  cs  (toniuie  cogitons]  sa&e\. 

Sape,  obs.  form  of  SAP  j£.l,  SHAPE,  SOAP. 

Sapego,  variant  of  SKRFIUO. 

Sapful(sarpfiil),rt.  [^SAP^.^-FUL.]  Abound- 
ing in  sap  or  moisture. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bttlk  fy  Selv.  185  Those  layers,  that  are 
made  of  sapful  and  growthsom  earths.  1847  CHR.  G.  Ros- 
SETTI  Dead  Cily  Poems  (1904)  101/1  Strong  and  snpful 
were  the  root,  The  top  boughs,  and  all  between.  1881  FAIH- 
BAIRN  Stud.  Life  Christ  iv.  65  The  roots  of  the  glorious 
flower  are  bedded  deep  in  the  sapful  soil. 

Sap-green,  sb.  (and  «.).  [f.  SAP  sb^  +  GUEEN, 

prob.  after  Du,  sap^rocn.] 

1.  A  green  pigment   prepared  from  the  juice  of 
buckthorn  berries;  also,  the  colour  of  this  pigment. 

1578  in  Feuillcrat  Revets  Q.  Eliz.  (1008)  294  Sape  grecne 
quarter  li.  iis.  1612  PKACIIAM  Gentl.  Exerc.  83  Take  Sappe 
greene,  and  lay  it  in  sharpe  vinegar.  1686  ULOME  Gcnti. 
Recr.  i.  219  Sap-green  is  a  dirty  dark  Green,  and  of  little 
use,  except  to  Shadow  in  the  dark  places.  1797  Encycl.  lirit. 
(ed.  3)  III.  366/2  The  next  operation  is  the  sprinkling  the 
leaves  of  the  book;  which  is  done  by  dipping  a  brush  into 
vermilion  and  sap-green.  1861  BENTLKV  Man,  Bot.  520  The 
colour  called  Sap-green  is  prepared  by  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness  the  juice  of  the  Buckthorn  berries  previously  mixed 
with  lime.  1881  E.  J.  WORBOJSE  Sissi'e  xxxviii,  St.  Peter  in 
royal  purple  and  sap-green. 

2.  attrib.  and  adj. 

1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphics  42  Her  Knots  and  choyce 
Riband  sap-green  and  silver.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xi, 
Landscapes  with  sap-green  trees  and  mazareen-blue  rivers. 
1848  Zoologist  VI.  1979  Those  specimens  I  saw  myself  were 
of  a  yellowish  sap-green  colour. 

Sa-p-head.  [f.  SAP  sbl  (sense  4).  Cf.  the 
earlier  SAI-SKULL,]  A  fool;  a  simpleton. 

1828  Craven  Class. t  Sap-head^  a  blockhead.  1884  '  MARK 
TWAIN  '  Hitck.  Finn  Hi.  23  You  don't  seem  to  know  any- 
thing, somehow — perfect  sap-head. 

So  Sap-headed  <z.,  foolish,  stupid. 

1665  HEAD  Eng.  Rogue  (16661 1.  iv.  31  CW/c,  a  Sap-headed 
Fellow.  xSai  in  Cobbctt  Rur,  Rides  (1885)  I.  31  Sap-headed 
fools  !  They  will  [etc.],  ijjoa  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  266/2  Of 
all  the  sap-headed  milksops  I  — . 

Sapheir,  obs.  form  of  SAPPUIKE. 

II  Saphena  (saf/na).  Anat.  Alsoa.  7saphen, 
7,  9  saphena;  0.  5  sophena,  6  sopheyue.  [med.L. 
saphcna,  sophonat  ad.  Arab.  ..jUo  fa/in  saphena ; 
also  ( a  vein  lying  deep  in  the  arm  *  (Lane).  Cf. 
K.  saphhie  (1314  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  Pg.(  It.  safena. 

The  usual  statement  that  the  word  is  from  Gr.  o-a^qpijf 
4  manifest,  clear ',  is  baseless.  The  Gr.  word  does  not  mean 
'  conspicuously  visible  ',  but  is  used  only  in  intellectual  senses.) 

The  distinctive  name  of  two  veins  in  the  leg  : 
(i)  the  long  or  internal  saphena,  which  extends 
from  near  the  ankle-joint  along  the  inner  surface 
of  the  log,  and  ends  in  the  femoral  vein ;  (a)  the 
short,  posterior,  or  external  saphena,  which  extends 
from  the  foot  along  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  finally 
joins  the  popliteal  vein.  Also  saphena  vein. 

1398  THKVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vn.  Ivii.  (1490  271  The 
veyne  whyche  bight  Saphena  is  vnder  the  ancle  boon  of  the 
fote.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cintrg.  177  per  ben  ij.  oter  veynes 
in  be  holow  of  £>e  foot  withinne,  &  fc>at  oon  is  clepid  sophena, 
&  l»al  ober  is  clepid  vena  ventris.  1541  COPLAND  Guydoiis 
Quest.  Ckirurg.  K  iij  b,  The  sopheynes  that  are  vpon  the 
ancle.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guiilemtau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  Wi  The 
second,  Saphena,  or  mother  vayne,  we  open  on  the  msyde  of 
the  legge.  1656  BLOUKT  Giossogr.  s.  v.  I'ein,  Saphtn  vein 
(saphena\  the  mother  Vein  ;  the  first  branch  of  the  thich 
vein.  1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Saphxna,  the 
Vein  of  the  L?g,  or  Crural  Vein.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Ltct. 
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Injlam.  151  This.. has  of  late  years  been  often  done  by 
tying  the  saphena  veins.  1846  BHUTAN  tr.  J\hilg<iign<s 
Man.  Oper.  Surg.  53  Bleeding  in  the  Foot.  The  internal 
saphena  vein  may  be  opt-ned  in  front  of  the  internal  male- 
olus,  or  the  external  saphena  in  front  of  the  external  male- 
olus.  1876  tr.  Wagner  s  Gen.  Path.  198  The  saphena  can 
usually  be  distinctly  felt. 

b.  attrih.  in  saphena  nerve  :  see  quot. 
1849-52  TodtfsCycl.  Anat.  IV*.  1411  The  internal  saphena 
vein  is  accompanied,  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  by  the 
internal  saphena  nerve. 

Saphenal  (safrnal),   a.     [f.  SAPHENA +  -AL.] 

1831  K.  KNOX  Clot/net's  Anat.  517  Of  the  internal  popli- 
teal nerve.  External  Saphenal  branch. 

Saphenous  (safrnos),  a.  Also  crron.  (quasi- 
Latin)  saphenus.  ff.  SAPIIENA  +  -ou.s.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  connected  with  the  snphena.  Saphenous 
vein:  the  saphena.  Sap/tenons  nerve  —  1  saphena 
nerve'  (see  SAPIJKXA  b,). 

1840  G.  V.  JLlusAriat.  626  The  oval  aperture  in  the  fascia 
lata,  now  exposed,  is  the  saphenous  opening.  1840  i;.  \Vn,- 
SON  Anat.  I  'nde  M.  (1842)  345  It  receives  .several  muscular 
and  articular  veins,  and  the  external  saphenous  vein.  1881 
Trans.  Obstetric  Soc.  Lond.  XXII.  22  The  course  of  the 
long  saphenous  nerve. 

Sapher^e,  -eron(e,  -ian,  -ic(k(e:  sec-  SAP- 
PHIRE, SAFFKON,  SAFFIAN,  S.UTHIC. 

II  Saphie  (sarf/).  North  Africa.  Also  9  saffi, 
saiie.  [Mandingo  safaye."]  A  charm. 

I799M.PAKK  Trav.xvi.  (ed. 2)206  I lu.  .desired  me  to  write 

!    mm  a  saphie.     1817  Bowmen,  etc.  Mission  Ashantee  H.  iv. 

I    (1819)  271  The  most  surprising  .superstition  of  the  Asliantees, 

is  their  confidence  in  the  fetishes  or  saphies  they  purchase 

so  extravagantly  from  the  Moors.     1847  MRS.  R.  LEK  Afr. 

Wand,  xvii.  (1854)  290  Scraps  of  the  Koran,  esteemed  as 

charms,   and  called   safies.      1904    MAKY    (lAi;sr   Arm   f) 

Leopard  256  The  more  or  less  Arabic  charms  known  as 

Saphis.     1905  R.  A.  FKEEMAN  Golden  Pool  108,  I. .hung 

round  my  neck  a  safli  or  amulet. 

Saphler,  Saphik  :  see  SAPPHIUE,  SAPPHIC. 

Saphion,  -ique:  see  SAFFIAN,  SAPPHIC. 

Saphir(e,  -irine:  see  SAPPHIUE,  -IKINK. 

Saphron,  obs.  form  of  SAFFKON. 

Sapid  (sa,"pid),  a.  Also  7  sapide.  fad.  L. 
sapid-us  savoury,  f.  sapcre  (see  SAPIENT  «.).  Cf. 
K.  sapide  \  the  direct  descendant  is  sade  (obs.).] 

1.  Of  food,   etc. :    Readily   perceptible   by  the 
organs  of  taste,  having  a  decided  taste  or  flavour  ; 
esp.  having  a  pleasant  taste,  savoury,  palatable. 

1646  SIR  T.  P.ROWNI-:  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxii.  165  Thus  Camels 
to  make  the  water  sapide  do  raise  the  mud  with  their  feet. 
1656  [ii.ot'N  r  <.i'/,iss<^r.t  .Sa/>id,  well  seasoned,  savory,  that 
hath  a  smack.  1761  AKMSTHONG  Day  140  In  salt  itself  the 
sapid  savour  falls.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dam.  E^tm.  II.  103 
It  [venison]  is  certainly  more  sapid  than  any  butchers'  meat, 
and  is  even  strong.  1898  I1.  MANSON  Trap.  Diseases  .\xi. 
325  If  the  patient  attempts  to  take  any  sapid  food,  .the  pain 
and  burning  in  the  mouth  are  intolerable. 

2.  In  neutral  sense :  Having  the  power  of  affect- 
ing the  organs  of  taste;  having  taste  or  flavour. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parey's  Ckintrg.  xxvi.  vii.  1034  There- 
fore Nature  observes  this  order  in  the  concoction  of  sapide 
bodies,  that  at  the  first  the  acerbe  taste  should  take  place, 
then  the  austere,  and  lastly,  the  acide.  1686  GOAD  Celest. 
Bodies  I.  Vt.  32  They  are  genericall  Natures,  common  to  all 
Sapid  and  Odorate  Bodies.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  II. 
95  Epsom  water.  ,scentless,and  nardlysapid.  1831  J.  DAVIES 
Manual  Mat.  Med.  10  Those  [salts]  which  are  insoluble  in 
water  are  insipid  J  such,  .as  are  soluble  in  it,  are  more  or  less 
sapid.  1862  G.  WILSON  Kelig.  C/icm.$  Neither  plants  nor 
animals  can  exist . .  in  any  of  the  odorous  or  sapid  gases. 

3.  Jig.  Grateful  to  the  mind  or  mental  taste. 
1640  HOWELL  DodonasGr.  217,  I  must  confesse  there  may 

some  few  criticismes  or  graines  of  browns  salt,  and  small 
dashes  of  vineger  be  found  here  and  there,  to  make  the  dis- 
course more  sapid,  but  this  tartnesse  is  farrc  from  any  gall  or 
venome.  1649  JI:K.  TAVLOK  6»r«/  Exemp.  \.  Dis.  iv.  125  The 
life  of  the  spirit,  is  lessened  and  impaired  according  as  the 
gusts  of  the  flesh  grow  high  and  sapid,  a  1677  H  ALE  Pri  m. 
Orig.  Man.  iv.  viii.  373  These  are  things.. more  grateful, 
sapid,  and  delightful  to  the  Mind,  than  the  best  Apparatus 
or  Provisions  of  a  sensible  Good.  1690  NOKKIS  Reft*  Cond. 
Hum.  Life  (1691)  179  Such  Books,  .as  are  Sapid,  Pathetic, 
and  Divinely-relishing.  1864  CAHLVI.I:  Frcdk.  67.  IV.  356 
Pamphlets,  .sapid,  exhilarativc.  1868  Snf.  J\Ct'.  10  Dec. 
794/2  Quite  as  important  a>;  the  possession,  .of  all  these 
faculties,  is  the  temper,  spirit,  tone,  or  manner  of  their  use, 
the  something  which  makes  them  sapid. 

4.  absol.    a.   The  sapid)   that   which   is   sapid, 
sapidity,     b.  quasi-^.  A  sapid  substance. 

1715  Pancirollus'  Rerum  Mem.  II.  v.  299  Sugar.. seems 
to  tame  and  to  triumph  over  all  Saplds.  1831  I'.  L.  PEA- 
COCK Crotchet  Castle  iv,  I  speak  of  the  cruet  sauces,  where 
the  quintessence  of  the  sapid  is  condensed  in  a  phial. 

Sapidity  (sapi-diti).  [ad.  L.  *sapiditatemt  f. 
jdyW-jw  SAPID  :  see  -ITT.]  The  quality  of  being 
sapid  or  having  taste  and  flavour. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxi.  158  The  body  of 
that  element  [air]  is  ingustible,  void  of  all  sapidity.  1837 
M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Eton.  II.  3  The  epicure  with  whom  the 
single  quality  of  sapidity  outweighs  every  other  considera- 
tion. 1878  M'KENDRICK  Outl.  Phystol.  224  There  must 
always  be  a  certain  amount  of  sapidity  or  flavour  in  the  food. 
\>.fig.  (Cf.  'relish'.) 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.)  Sapidity ,  pleasantness  of  taste  or 
savor  ;  also  pleasantness  of  talk.  1784  J.  BARRY  in  Led. 
Paint,  vi.  (1848)  230  (Rembrandt's)  tints.. have  the  same 
truth,  high  relish,  and  sapidity,  as  those  of  Titian.  1907 
Sat.  Rev.  29  June  815/1  It  is  the  clash  of.  personalities  which 
gives  the  sapidity  to  the  life  of  a  politician. 


SAPIDLESS. 

Sa'pidless,  a.  nonce-wd.  [Badly  f.  SAPID  + 
-LESS?)  Flavourless. 

1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Grace  bef.  Meat^  To  come  home. . 
expecting  some  savoury  mess,  and  lo  find  one  quite  tasteless 
and  sap  id  less. 

tSa'pidness.  Obs.  [f.  SAPID  + -NESS.]  Sa- 
pidity (Uf.  and  /?£•.). 

1649  JEB.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exeuip.  Pref.  f2  God  gave  man 
reason  and  abilities. .to  perceive  the  sapidnesse  and  rellish 
of  those  objects.  1680  BOYLE  Scept.  Chem.  iv.  246  We  see 
that  sapidness  and  volatility  are  wont  to  denominate  the 
Chymists  Mercury  or  Spirit. 

Sapience  (sapiens).  Also  4-6  sapyenco, 
4-5,  Sc.  6,  8  sapiens,  [a.  OF.  sapience,  ad,  L. 
sapientia.)  f.  sapient-em  SAPIENT  :  see  -EXCE.] 

1.  \Yisdom,  understanding.     (A  learned  synonym. 
Now  rare  in  serious  use  :  see  sense  2.) 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1626  pat  bou  has  in  by  hcrt  holy 
connyng,  Of  sapience  bi  sawle  ful  so^es  lo  schawe.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xii.  42  For  what  made  Lucyfer  to  lese  |>e 
heigh  heuene,  Or  salamon  his  sapience  or  sampson  his 
strengthe?  1412-20  LVDG.  Ckron.  Troy  i.  3854  But  whan 
monhod  is  meynt  with  sapience,  Who  considereth,  it  may 
double  avayle.  1509  WATSOX  Ship  of  Fools  ii.  (1517)  A  iv, 
All  the  scyence  and  all  the  sapyence  of  men  shall  not  excuse 
them.  1549  Compl.  Scotl.  vi.  43  Appollo,  that  the  poietis 
callis  the  god  of  sapiens.  1603  HABSSET^/.  Impost.  99 
It  is  a  point  of  high  Sapience  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
choose  [etc.],  1659  Queries  on  Proposalls  of  Officers  of 
Annie  to  Parlt.  4  As  that  Supreme  Master  of  Politicall 
Sapience  doth  assert.  1724  RAMSAY  Vision  xv,  A  king.. 
Quhase  pusiens,  and  sapiens,  Sail  richt  restore  and  saiv. 
1730  SWIFT  Tranlns  i,  Yet  many  a  Wretch  in  Bedlam,  .still 
ha-;  Gratitude  and  Sap'ence,  To  spare  the  Folks  that  give 
him  Ha'pence.  1836  HOK.  SMITH  Tin  Trump,  s.v.  Praise^ 
Silence  is  sapience.  1874  BLACKIH;  Self-Cult.  71  'Honour 
all  men  *  is  one  of  the  many  texts  of  combined  sanctity  and 
sapience  with  which  the  New  Testament  abounds.  1901 
CORVO  Ho,  Borgia  20  That  letter,  .written,  .with  the  un- 
erring sapience  of  a  saint. 

t  b.  as  an  attribute  of  God.  Hence  applied  to 
the  Word  or  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  Obs. 

<  1386  CHAUCER  Prioress*  Prol.  20  Of  whos  vertu,  whan 
he  thyn  herte  lighte,  Coticeyued  was  the  fadres  sapience. 
c  1400  Sovudone  Bab.  2  God.. That  al  thtnge  made  in  sapi- 
ence. 1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  iv.  vii.  247  The  diuyne 
puissaunce  and  the  sapience  of  almyghty  god.  1536  Primer 
Eng:  tV  Lat.  55  b,  He  that  is  the  greate  profounde  sapience 
And  dyuyne  trueth  of  the  father  on  hye.  1605  BACON  Adv. 
Learn,  i.  vi.  §  i.  27  b,  All  learning  is  knowledge  acquired, 
and  all  knowledge  in  God  is  originall.  And  therefore  we 
must  looke  for  it  by  another  name,  that  of  wisedome  or 
sapience,  as  the  scriptures  call  it.  1698  [R.  FERGUSON]  l^iew 
Ecclcs.  ioo  Herein  is  the  Immense  Sapience  and  the  Super- 
lative Goodness  of  God  to  be  admired. 

fc.  Spiritual  wisdom, knowledgeof  divine  things. 

{c  1430  Lvpo.  filin.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  9  God  the  ffulfylle 
wiihe  intelligence,  And  withe  a  spyrut  of  goostly  sapience. 
c  1570  W,  WAGEK  The  longer  thou  livest  1654  (Brandl),  As 
scripture  callcth  this  the  hiest  sapience,  God  to  know,  to 
feare,  to  loue,  and  obey.]  1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man  vi. 
(1603)  589  Let  us  now  examine  Sapience.. or  that  part  of 
wisedome  which  is  conversant  in  the  contemplation  of  God 
and  divine  matters.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  i.  (1634)  21 
The  eie  of  the  t,oule,  or  receptacle  of  Sapience  and  divine 
knowledge. 

fd.  sometimes  contradistinguished   from  pru- 
dence (see  quots.).   Obs. 

1606  BKYSKETT  Civ.  Life  252  This  light  of  reason  (as  much 
as  concerneth  mens  actions)  is  nothing  else  but  Prudence, . . 
euen  as  sapience  or  wisedome  is  the  guide  and  gouernesse 
of  speculation.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  i.  v.  22  As,  much 
Experience,  is  Prudence ;  so,  is  much  Science,  Sapience. 
For  though  wee  usually  have  one  name  of  Wisedome  for 
t ! .-  in  both  ;  yet  the  Launes  did  alwayes distinguish  between 
Prudentia  and  Sapicntia  \  ascribing  the  former  to  Experi- 
ence, the  later  to  Science,  a  1677  BARROW  Sertn.  (1686)  III. 
xiv.  156  Wisedpm.  .may  denote  either  sapience,  a  habit  of 
knowing  what  is  true ;  or  prudence,  a  disposition  of  chusing 
what  is  good. 

f  e.  Correct  taste  and  judgement.  Obs. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  1018  Eve,  now  I  see  thou  art  exact 
of  taste,  And  elegant,  of  Sapience  no  small  part,  Since  to 
each  meaning  savour  we  apply,  And  Palate  call  judicious. 
1692  WOOD  Athen.  Oxon.  II.  540  {Heneage  Finch)  A  person 
of  so  eloquent  and  fluent  speech,  and  of  so  great  sapience, 
that  he  was  usually  stiled  the  English  Roscius  and  the 
English  Cicero.  1796  BURNEY  Mem.  Metastasio  III.  174 
The  sapience  of  Horace,  that  is,  the  correct  judgment  which 
reigns  in  all  you  think  and  write. 

2.  Used  depreciatingly  or  ironically ;  Would-be 
wisdom. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  515  Loo  J»er  gobe  he  bat  is  man 
of  so  grete  sapience  and  held  vs  louers  leest  in  reuerence. 
1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  Wks.  1851  III.  287  This  is  a 
piece  of  sapience  not  worth  the  brain  of  a  fruit-trencher. 
1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  iii.  794  Staring  round  with  Owl-like 
Eies,  He  put  his  face  into  a  posture  Uf  Sapience,  and  began 
to  bluster.  1781  COWI-EK  Cnarity  519  Just  as  the  sapience 
of  an  author's  brain  Suggests  it  safe  or  dang'rous  to  be  plain. 
1893  HQRLBV&*.  at  Manchester  %  Nov.,  Wisdom  is  the  real 
article  and  sapience  is  the  sham  article. 

t3.  The  apocryphal  book  of  '  Wisdom*.   Obs. 

In  Piers  Plowman  perh.  used  as  a  general  name  for  the 
Sapiential  books'  of  the  Bible. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vin.  47  So  seib  \>e  sauter  and  sapi- 
ence boj>e.  1377  Ibid.  B.  in.  330  Se  what  Salamon  seith  in 
Sapience  bokes.  14..  Wyclif's  Bible,  Wisd.  ad  fin.,  Here 
C  wt  b°°k  °f  SjJPiens-  XS34  MoRE  Com/,  agst.  Trib. 
"•  *!;*"•  1J99/i  Of  this  arowe  speaketh  the  wise  man  in  the 
.v.  Chapter  of  Sapience.  1563  Homilies  ii.  Rogation  Wk. 
in.  245  b,  Wherein  b  expressed  further  in  Sapience  howe 
God  geueth  his  elect  an  vnderstandyng  of  ihe  motions  of 
the  heauetis. 
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Sapient  (dtT»gpicnt),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  OF.  sapient 
or  ad.  L.  sapient-em  wise,  sb.  wise  man,  pres.  pple. 
of  sapfre  to  have  a  taste  or  savour,  to  be  sensible 
or  wise.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Wise.  (A  learned  synonym,  in  serious  use 
now  oT\\y poet.) 

1471  RIPLEV  Comp.  Alch.  v.  viii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  150  Of 
thys  Pryncyple  spekyth  Sapyent  Guydo.  1515  BARCLAY 
Egloges  ii.  (1570)  B  v  b,  Thou  haste  me  saued  by  conncell 
sapient  Out  of  hell  mouth.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Epist.  5  That  i 
inaist  sapient  prince.. ihone  of  loran.  1622  CALLIS  Stat.  I 
Sewers  (1824)  334  In  Scripture  he  is  not  counted  sapient 
that  before  he  build  a  house  will  not  first  count  the  charge 
of  it.  1667  MIUTON  P.  L.  ix.  442  Where  the  Sapient  King 
Held  dalliance  with  his  faire  Egyptian  Spouse.  1809 
WOKOSW.  Sonn.,  ' Alas!  U'hat  boots  the  long  laborious 
qnest')  If  sapient  Germany  must  He  dcprest  Beneath  the 
brutal  sword.  1868  LONGK.  DauiSs  Inferno  iv.  149  Another 
way  my  sapient  Guide  conducts  me. 

b.  now  usually  ironical. 

(11763  SHENSTONE  Economy  i.  3  Nor  think  some  Miser 
vents  his  sapient  saw.  1784  COWPER  Task  n.  531  Now  tell 
me,  dignified  and  sapient  Sir.  1790  BURKE  2<"r.  2\cv.  337 
The  ceconomy  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  virtuous 
and  sapient  assembly.  1822  LAMB  Elia^  Bks.  <y  Rending^ 
I  think  I  see  them  at  their  work— these  sapient  trouble- 
tombs.  .1886  HALL  CAINE  Son  ofHagar  ii.  xvi,  Then  the 
group  of  women  at  the  gate  separated  with  many  a  sapient 
comment. 

c.  Having  knowledge  of,  aware  of.     rare—  *. 
1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  n.  306  The  herds,  as  sapient 

of  the  coming  storm. .  In  troops  associate. 

1 2.  Used  in  the  orig.  sense  of  L.  sapcre  :  Having 
a  taste  or  savour,  sapid.  Obs. 

1599  A.  HUME  }Iymns  ii.  75  Of  euerle  substance  sapient, 
the  sapor  and  the  laist.  .the mouth  will  try  in  haist. 

B.  sb.\.  [  =  L.  sapiens.]    A  wise  man,  sage.    In 
later  use  only  jocularly. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  xvi.  1^2  Conformand  til  ane  addagia 
of  ane  of  the  seuyn  sapientis  callit  inimus  publianus.  1592 
CHKTTLE  Kind-harts  Dr.  (1841)  38  Mirth,  in  seasonable 
time  taken,  is  not  forbidden  by  the  austerest  sapient  s.  1600 
W.  WAI  SON  Decacordon(i(x32\  110  He  must  bean  Antiquary 
with  Nestor:  an  Historian  with  Plutarch,  and  a  Sapient 
with  Catp.  1827  SCOTT  Two  Droi'ers  i,  'She  canna  do 
that ',  said  another  sapient  of  the  same  profession. 

1 2.   =  SAPIENCE.    [?  A  confusion  or  mis-writing.] 

a  1400-50  Alexander  622  pan  was  he  lede  furthe  be-lyfe 
to  lere  at  £>e  scole,  As  sone  as  to  bat  sapient  him-self  was  of 
elde.     Ibid.  2526  pare   had  I  sijt  of  pe  segg,  his  sapient    i 
[Dubl.  MS.  sapiens]  I  herde. 

Sapiential  (a^pie'nptl),  a.  Also  5  sapyen-  j 
cyall,  7  sapientiall.  [a.  F.  sapiential,  or  ad.  | 
cccl.  L.  sapicntidl-is,  f.  sapient ia  SAPIENCE.] 

1.  Belonging  to  or  characterized  by  wisdom;  esp. 
!   belonging  to  the  wisdom  of  God  (cf.  SAPIENCE  i  b). 
;      c  1485  Dighy  Myst.  (1882)  ii.  80  For  your  sapyencyall  wyttes 

I  gyf  commendacion.   1656  HOBBES  Quest.  Liberty^  Necess. 

.    <y  Chance  212  Some  distinctions  are  Scholastical  onely,  and 

1    some  are  Scholastical  and  sapiential  also.    1663  BAXTER  Div* 

,    Life  ii  Man  being  made  at  first  the  Natural  and  Sapiential 

image  of  God.     1675  —  Cath.   TheoL  n.  i.  20  Under  Gods 

sapiential  Government  of  the  World,      it  1680  J.  CORBMT 

Free  Actions  n.  iii.  (1683)  16  God. .can  do  with  it  as  he 

pleaseth,  by  a  sapiential  Government. 

2.  Kpithet  of  the  'wisdom*  books  of  the  Bible 
(Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Wisdom,  Kccle- 
siasticus)  ;  also  applied  occas.  to  kindred  writings 
outside  the  canon.     [So  in  eccl.L.  and  Fr.] 

1568  BIBLE  (Bishops')  Introd.  8  b,  The  Bible,  .is  of  diners 
natures,  some  legall,  some  historical!,  some  sapientiall,  and 
some  propheticall.  1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  I.  vi.  50  Let  him 
also  frequently  ..read  some  part  of  the  Scripture,  and  the 
Historical  and  Sapiential  Books  rather  then  the  other.  1880 
W.  SANDAY  in  Expositor  y>\,  358  The  Sapiential  books  in 
the  Apocrypha.  1882  FARKAR  Early  Chr,  I.  278  This  Sapien- 
tial literature  of  Alexandria,.. represented  by  the  books  of 
Kcclesiasticus  and  Wisdom  and  in  the  writings  of  Philo. 

Hence  Sapie-ntially  a<.h\ 

1846  WORCESTER  (cites  BAXTER). 

Sapientious  (i^pie'n/a*),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
sapienti~a  + -ws.]  Characterized  by  sapience. 

1852  JERDAN  Autobiog,  I.  xii.  90  Many  a.  .sapientious 
declination  of  his  head  had  the  perplexed  and  bemused 
editor.  1860  WORCESTER  (cites  CHAMBERS). 

1  Sapieutipoteiit,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
|  sapientipotcnt-cm^.  sapient-  SAPIENT  (or  sapientia 
j  SAPIENCE)  +/0/i///f//;powerful.]  Mighty  in  wisdom. 
1  Also  absol.  as  sb. 

1656  T&LQ\5tn:Gtossogr.iSapu>ntip0tent,  mighty  in  wisdom, 
i  '675  J-  SMITH  Chr.  fietig.  App.  \.  25  /Eacus  his  Progeny 
1  were  a  stolid  Generation,  that  acted  by  main  strength,  not 
|  by  policy,  being  belli-potents  not  sapient i-potents. 

Sa'pientiZG,  z>.  nonce-wd*  [-IZE.]  trans.  To 
make  sapient  or  wise. 

ciSio  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Kent.  (1838)  III.  219  Truly 
evangelical  way  of..  sapientizingCalvin's/^/t'ra^/Vfj  i«^/iVw 
by  making  them  incptias  usque  ad  career  cm  et  vcrbera 
intolerantes  I 

Sapiently  (s^-pientli),  adv.  [-LY-.]  In  a 
sapient  manner,  wisely.  Now  usually  ironically  = 
with  apparent  or  would-be  wisdom. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch,  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)77  Plato  wrote 
full  sapiently.     1816  KIRHY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1818)  II.  xxiv. 
382  From  whence  he  very  sapiently  concludes,  that  not  the 
tail  but  the  mouth  must  be  their  organ  of  sound.     1872    ; 
W.   R.   GREG  Enigmas  Life  112  No  government  and  no    i 
statesman  has  ever  yet  dared  thus  to  supplement  the  made-    I 
quacy  of  personal  patriotism  by  laws  so  sapiently  despotic. 
1882  MRS.  J.  H.  KIUDELL  Pr.   Wales'  Garden-Party  189 
4  Still  property  is  property,'  remarked  Mis.  Briart,  sapiently.    j 


SAPLESS. 

t  Sapin.  Obs.  Also  5-6  -yn,  7  -ine.  [a.  OF. 
(and  mod.F.)  sapint  ad.  L.  sapinus.~]  A  kind  of 
fir  or  pine.  Usually  sapin  tree. 

1323-4  Ely  Sacr,  Rolls  (1907)  II.  47  In  xxiv  arboribus  de 
sapin  empt.  pro  stagyngg,  2'  88  od.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonitcs  of 
Aytnon  ix.  242,  I  lefte  hym  here  by  this  sapyn  tre.  1526 
Crete  Herbal  I  xv,  (1529)  Bj,  Agaryke  is  an  excrescens 
that  groweth  nyghe  to  the  rote  of  a  sapyn  tre.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  iv,  They  pul  fruni  the 
said  Sapins  great  abundance  of  rosin.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D'  Acosta's  Hist.  Indiesv.  xxvi.  403  Which  they  died  blacke 
with  the  fume  of  sapine,  or  firre  trees,  or  rosine. 

Sapindaceous  (ssepind/i-Jat),  a,  Bot.  [f. 
niod.L.  Sapindust  the  typical  genus  of  the  order  : 
see  -ACEOUS.]  Belonging  to  the  N.O.  Sapindacese. 

1845  G.  DON  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  VI.  174*72  Sapindaceous 
trees. 

Sapi-utan  (sapi|W'tan).  Also  -outan,  -utang, 
-utung.  [Malay  sdpi  utan  l  wild  ox  *  (sSpi  ox, 
-Titan  wild  :  cf.  ORANG-OUTANG.]  A  small  wild  ox 
of  Celebes,  Anoa  (or  Bos)  depressicornis. 

1868  BICKMORE  Tray.  E.  Ind.  A rchip.  325  There  dwells 
the  sapi-utnng  or  '  wild  ox '.  Ibid.  334  The  wild  ox,  sapi- 
tttung.  1869  A.  R.  WALLACK  Malay  Arc/tip.  I.  414  On 
their  way  they  caught  a  young  Sapi-utan  and  five  pigs. 

Sap  lath..  Also  7  sapt  lath.  [SAP  sb.^  4.] 
A  lath  made  of  sap-wood. 

1350  in  Riley  *1fein.  Loud.  (1868)  261  [Also  30000]  saplathes, 
[value  25.  per  thousand],  1415  in  York  ftlinster  Fabric 
Rolls  (Surtees)  35  In  m.ccc.  saplates  eniptis  de  Johanne 
Bateman  de  Topclyff,  ss.  lod.  1421  Ibid.  44  In  m.m.  sap- 
lattes  emptis  ab  eodem,  8s.  1514  MS,  Ace.  St.  Johns  llosp., 
Canft'rb.,  Payd  for  ij  0  off  sep  lath.  1577  HARKISON  Eng- 
land n.  xii.  (1877)  i.  235  Made  fast  here  and  there  with 
saplaths.  1630-1  in  Swayne  Sarum  Churchw.  Ace.  (1896) 
192  Three  hundred  of  sapt  lathes,  25.  3d.  1766  Compl. 
Farmer  s.  v.  Lath,  Heart  of  oak,  sap  laths,  and  deal  laths. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat.  Mechanic  611  Laths  are  also 
distinguished  into  heart  and  sap  laths. 

tSa'ple.  Obs.  rarer-1.  V  Altered  form  of  SAPLING. 

1589  T.  LODGE  Stillaes  Metam.  I»2,  Her  breast ..  From 
whence,  .her  annes  doo  sweetly  spred  Like  two  rare  branchie 
saples  in  the  Spring. 

Sapless  (soe-ples),  a.     [f.  SAP  sbl  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Uf  plants,  wood,  etc. :  Destitute  of  sap ;  dry, 
withered, 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI^  n.  v.  12  Pyth-lesse  Armes,  like  to 
a  withered  Vine,  That  droupes  his  sappe-lesse  Branches  to 
the  ground.  1678  H.  VAUGHAN  Thalia,  Rediv.^  Affliction 
(1858)  224  Flowers  that  in  sunshine  riot  still,  Dye,  scorched 
and  sapless.  1762  Poetry  in  Ann,  Reg.  225  Sapless  wood 
but^makes  a  blaze.  1786  tr.  Bedford's  Vathek  (1868)  46 
Their  summits,  .till  then  had  never  been  covered  but  with 
sapless  thistles  and  fern.  1818  SHELLEY  Euganean  Hills 
43  Like  sapless  leaflets..  Fro/en  upon  December's  bough. 
1892  WALSH  Tt-a  (Philad.)  161  But  if  old  and  'sapless'  they 
[the  tea  leaves]  will  be  found  rough  and  'chaffy '  to  the  touch. 
fig.  1594  J.  DICKHNSON  Arisbas  (1878)  29  Tlie  saplesse 
frutes  of  greene  youth,  and  pithlesse  blossomes  of  a  simple 
Authors  vnripe  wit. 

b.  Of  soil:   Dry,  without  moistuie;  also  barren, 
unproductive. 

1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  HcaltJCs  Impr,  (1746)  78  A  dry, 
crumbling,  sapless  and  unmingled  Earth.  1665  SIR  T.  HEU- 
BERT  Trav,  (1677)  37  These  Troglodites  well  knowing  how 
little  advantage  that  great  Monarch  would  get  by  entring 
their  sapless  Country,  scornfully  refused  it.  1827  LVTTON 
Pclham  liv,  1  live,  as  it  were,  on  a  rock,  barren,  and  herb- 
less,  and  sapless.  1895  SALMOND  Ckr.  Doctr.  Immort.  ir. 
v.  262  His  creative  might  will  bring  life  out  of  the  sapless 
dust  of  Sheol. 

2.  trantf.&ndjfg'.  a.  Of  persons:  Lacking  vital 
moisture,  energy,  or  vigour.     Also  with  reference 
to  mental  qualities:  Lacking  in  character,  insipid. 

1598  MARSTON  Sco.  Vitlante  in.  viii.  214, 1  am  not  saplesse 
old  or  reumatick.  Ic  1600  Distracted  Ewj>.  i.  i.  in  Hullen 
O.  PL  III.  168  Theres  not  enough  to  chernsh  a  desyer  Left 
in  his  saplesse  nerves.  1647  TKAPP  Comm.  i  Cor.  ii.  (1656) 
663  Such  was  that  Sapless  fellow  Psal.  14.  i.  that  may  have 
a  disciplinary  knowledge,  .but  not  an  intuitive  per  speciem 
propriam.  1680  BAXTER  Attsu'.  Stiiiingji.  vi.  16  An  un- 
experienced sapless  Teacher.  1700  DRYUEN  Ovid's  Met. 
XV.  349  Now  sapless  on  the  verge  of  Death  he  stands.  iSai 
SHELLEY  Hellas  706  Hear  ye  the  blast,.  .Whose  spirit 
shakes  the  sapless  bones  Of  Slavery  ?  1875  JOWKTT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  III.  33  Ghosts  and  sapless  shades,  and  the  rest  of 
their  Tartarian  nomenclature.  1903  Daily  Chrott.  31  Oct. 
3/2  In  ten  years  he  was  friendless,  his  children  sapless  and 
sensitive,  his  wife  lonely. 
b.  Of  age,  etc. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VIt  iv.  v.  4  When  saplesse  Age,  and 
weake  vnable  limbes  Should  bring  thy  Father  to  his  droop- 
ing Chaire.  1618  G.  STRODE  Anat.  Mortal.  161  The  euill 
dayes  of  sickly  and  saplesse  old  age.  1842  TENNYSON  Love 
ff  Duty  16  The  staring  eye  glazed  o'er  with  sapless  days. 
1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Tmv,  318  A  somewhat  sapless 
womanhood. 

C.  Of  immaterial   things,  ideas,  sayings,   etc. : 
Destitute  of  inner  worth,  insipid,  trivial,  pointless. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  I.  iii,  Blowe  hence  these 
saplesse  jestes.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  x.  Wks.  1851 


.  jphecy  guilty  of  a  saple 
logic.  1732  WATER  LAND  Script.  Vind.  in.  38  Those  heart- 
less, sapless  Services,  which  had  no  Godliness . .  in  them,  were 
not  the  Services  which  God  required.  1850  MARSDEN  Early 
Purit.  (1853)408  The  evangelical  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion had  begun  to  decline,  .into  a  dry  and  sapless  orthodoxy. 
1891  Academy  20  Aug.  171/2  Old  stories  and  sapless  an tc- 
dotes.  1897  W.  P.  KER  Epic  fy  Rom.  358  The  growth  of  a 
kind  of  dull,  parasitic,  sapless  language  over  the  old  stocks. 

Hence  Sa  plessness. 

1851  KUSKIN  Stones  I't'ft.  I.  xxvii.  g  23  The  good  in  it,  the 
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life  of  it. .,  are  Protestantism  m  Its  heart  ;  the  rigidity  and 
s.iplessness  are  the  Romanism  of  it.  1866  NKAI.K  StftUHfts 
<y  Hymns  26  Now  this  saplessness  shall  flush  to  green. 

Sapling  (sse'plirj).  Forms:  5  sapp(e)lynge, 
6  sapplyne,  7  saplyn,  7-9  saplin,  8  sappling, 
6-  sapling,  [f.  SAP  sf>,1  +  -LING  1.  Cf.  STPLING.] 

1.  A  young  tree ;  esp.  a  young  forest-tree  with  a 
trunk  a  few  inches  in  diameter. 

1415  In  York  Minster  Fabric  Rolls  (Surtees)  35  In  ij 
sappelynges  emptis  de  Gilberto  Walker  pro  gauntrees,  35.  8d. 
1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends  xi.  xi.  43  And  scars  this  sentens 
pretit  into  hys  mynd,  Hys  douchtir  for  to  clos  wythin  the 
rynd  And  stalwart  sapplyne  or  bark  of  cork  tre.  1543  Yl/tv//. 
Fountains  Abb,  (Surtees)  I.  412  Yonge  saplings.  Ibid.  413 
Smale  saplings.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  m.  iv.  71  Behold, 
mine  Anne  Is  like  a  blasted  Sapling,  wither'd  vp.  1607 
NORDEN  Surv.  Dial.  V.  212  To  preserue  the  timber  trees, 
and  saplins  likely  to  become  timber  trees,  Oke,  Elme,  and 
Ashe.  1681  DINELEY  Jrnl.  Tour  IreL  in  Trans.  Kilkenny 
Archxol.  Soc.  Ser.  it.  IV.  332  The  Roof  of  this  Church  is 
admirable,  of  whole  Saplyns.  1775  ADAIR  Awer.  Ind.  310 
If  the  hunter  chance  to  miss  his  aim,  he  speedily  makes  off 
to  a  sappling,  which  the  bear,  .cannot  climb.  1810  SCOTT 
Lady  of  L.  i.  xiv,  The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made, 
The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(ed,  2)  I.  149  Saplins  not  proper  to  lie  cut  as  timber.  1896 
A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lent  xxxi,  The  gale,  it  plies  the 
saplings  double. 

b.  used  as  a  switch. 

(11712  W.  KING  Old  Cheese  69  Slouch.,  saw  his  wife's 
vigorous  hand  Wielding  her  oaken  sapling  of  command. 

2.  transf.  A  young  or  inexperienced  person. 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  in.  ii.  50  Peace  tender  Sapling,  thou 

art  made  of  teares,  And  teares  will  quickly  melt  tliy  life 
away.  1738  LILLO  Marina  i.  ii,  Bawd.  You're  a  sapling  to 
talk  so  to  one  of  my  experience.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S. 
Wales  (ed.  3}  II.  255  The  saplings  from  Carter's  Barracks, 
Sidney,  are  three  times  greater  nuisances  than  the  'full 
growths  '  in  the  Penitentiary  there.  1847  MAKRVAT  Childr. 
iV.  Forest  xi,  Right,  my  sapling;  right  and  well  said.  1905 
Academy  7  Oct.  1031/2  What  god  or  mortal  reared  up  so 
fair  a  sapling  ? 

3.  A  young  greyhound  (see  quots.). 

1832  [cf.  sapling  stake  below].  1853  '  STONEHENGE  '  Grey- 
hound xiv.  274  The  young  greyhound  is  called  a  sapling  till 
he  is  a  year  old,  after  which  he  becomes  a  puppy  till  two 
years  old.  1892  Coursing  fy  Falconry  (Badm.  Libr.)  56 
A  sapling  is  a  greyhound  whelped  on  or  after  January  i  of 
the  same  year  in  which  the  season  of  running  began. 

4.  a.  appositimly  or  as  adj.  That  is  a  sapling. 
1700   DRYDEN    Theod.   fy   Hon.    129   A   Saplin    Pine"   he 

wrench'd  from  out  the  Ground.  1807  WORDS w.  White  Doe 
\.  lai  Mourns  she  for  lordly  chamber's  hearth  That  to  the 
sapling  ash  gives  birth.  1869  TOZER  Highl.  Turkey  1 1,  280 
The  branch  of  a  sapling  tree. 

b.  simple  attrib.i  as  sapling pok^  stick,  (sense  3) 
sapling  stake.  Also  sapling-cup,  -tankard,  an 
open  cup  or  tankard  formed  of  wood,  with  staves 
hooped  like  a  diminutive  barrel. 

1831  Arch&ol.  Jrnl.  VIII.  427  A  *Sapling  cup— an  oaken 
tankard  for  drinking  new  ale.  1761  MILLS  Sysf.  Pract. 
Husb.  I.  437  They  (the  corn-bins]  are  made  of  *sapling 
poles,  three  or  four  inches  diameter.  1832  \\\  A  Itcar  Coursing 
C«/,  (1839)  47>*Sapling  Stakes.  1885  Field  21  Feb.  228/3 
Having  conspired  to  run  in  a  sapling  stake. -a  greyhound 
which  was  not  a  sapling.  1828  SCOTT  h\  M.  Perth  xiv,  He 
boro  no  weapon  in  his  hand,  excepting  a  small  *sapling  slick, 
witli  a  hooked  head.  1900  H.  LAWSON  Over  Sliprails  59 
The  wheel  was  boxed  in,  mostly  with  round  sapling-sticks. 

Hence  Sa'plinffhood,  the  condition  or  stale  of 
being  a  sapling. 


i868  NETTLESHIP  Uroiiming  vi.  218  Just  as  one  having 
a  rare  tree,  .would  not,  in  its  saplmghood,  set  it.  .in  a  forest 
of  full-grown  giant  trees.  1003  EDNA  K.  WALLACE  in  Critic 
XLI1I.  315  Then. .  I  grew  From  sapling-hood  to  a  Tree. 

Sapo,  var.  form  of  SABPO,  toadtish. 

Sapodilla  (sttpodi'la).  Forms:  7  sapadilloo, 
(//.)  sapadillies,  7-8  sapadillo,  8  sappadilla, 
-o,  sapodylle,  sabatille,  9  sapotilla,  sapadilla, 
sappodilla,  zapotilla  (in  Diets.),  8-  sapodilla. 
[a.  Sp.  zapotilla  (whence  F.  sapotille),  dim.  of 
zapote  S.vroTA ;  for  the  change  ol  t  to  d  cf.  Dn. 
sapodille,  G.  sappaiiill.] 

1.  A  large  evergreen  tree,  Ac/iras  Sapota,  native 
of  tropical  America,  having  a  durable  wood  and  an 
edible  fruit.    Also  called  NASEBKRUY. 

1697  DAMPIF.R  Vvy.  1.39  Where  there  grow  great  Groves  of 
Sap:i<lillies,  which  is  a  sort  of  Fruit  much  like  a  Pear,  but 
more  juicy.  1699  L.  WAKKK  /  ~oy.  58  The  Sambaloe's  are. . 
cover  d  witli  variety  of  Trees;  especially  with  Mammees, 
Sapadilloes,  and  Manchineel,  £c.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
Snpp.  App.,  Sapptulilla,  a  name  used  by  some  for  the  cai- 
nita,  or  chrysopkyllum,  of  botanists.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat. 
ft  Exp.  Philcs.  111.  xxix.  193  Deal  wood  makes  very  good 
pendulum-rods  ;  the  wood  called  sapadillo  is  said  to  be  stiil 
letter.  1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  xi,  The  glossy  foliage  of 
the  mangos  and  sapodillax  1891  [see  NASEBERRYJ. 

2.  The  fruit  of  this  tree. 


ituns  c  i  me  r.anamas  the  sapodilla  is  abundant  and  < 
o.  attrib.)  as  sapodilla  wood;  sapodilla-plum  = 
sense  2;  eapodilla-tree  =  sense  i. 


saponaryncss  o   a       x     sats. 

f  Saponary,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.   [ad.  med.L. 
saponariiis,  f.  L,.sdpon-em  (siipo)  soap  (see  -ARY).] 


1830  LINDLF.Y  Xat.  Syst,  />.'/.  iSi  The  *Sappodilla  Plum, 
the  Star  Apple  [etc.],  1697  JUMPIER  Voy.  I.  202  The  "Sapa- 
dillo-Tree  is  as  big  as  a  large  Pear-tree.  1908  U.  W. 
CHAMBERS  Firing  Line  xxxvii,  Under  the  sapodilla-  trees 
on  the  lawn.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.  s.  v.,  The  West  Indian 
*SapodilIa-wood.  .is  a  fancy  wood  used  for  furniture. 

SapOgenin(sapfj*d3i'nin).  Chcm.  [f.S.\Po(Nix) 
+  -GEN  -t-  -IN.]  A  crystalline  compound  obtained 
'  by  treating  saponin  with  dilute  mineral  acids'. 

i86a  WATTS  tr.  Gtitclin's  Handl'k.  Chew.  XV.  53. 

Sapon,  obs.  form  of  SAPAN. 

SapOnaceOUS  [5XpontTi-j3s),<z.  [f.mod.L  sapo- 
nace-us  (K  saponacf}^  f.  L.  sapon-em  SOAP  sh.  : 
see  -ACEOUS.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  soap;   con- 
sisting of,  or  containing,  soap;  soapy. 

1710  T.  FULLER  rhtinn.  Ex  temp.  109  A  Saponaceous 
Draught.  1731  ARBCTHNOT  Aliments  i.  (1735)  13  The  Gall 
.  .  is  a  saponaceous  Substance,  being  compos  d  of  an  Alka- 
line Salt,  Oil,  and  Water,  all  which  can  be  extracted  from 
it.  1748  rhil,  Trans.  XLV.  553  These.  .made  a  kind  of 
Soap,  or  sulphureous  saponaceous  Salt,  resembling  Soap  of 
Tartar.  1757  DYER  Fleece  i.  70  Rich  saponaceous  loam, 
that  slowly  drinks  The  blackening  show'r.  1770  Cook^s  \st 
Voy.  m.  viii.  in  Hatvkesworth's  Voy.  (1773)  III.  634  It  was 
..saponaceous  to  the  touch,  and  almost  as  heavy  as  white 
lead.  1812  BRACKENRIDGE  Views  Louisiana  (1814)  105  A 
kind  of  clay,  of  a  dirty  yellow,  and  of  a  saponaceous  ap- 
pearance. i8z6  HENRY  Eleni.  Chem.  II.  293  Caustic  fixed 
alkalis  convert  wax  into  a  saponaceous  compound.  1839 
MURCHISON  St'fyr.  Sjfst.  i.  vi.  81  Some  portions  of  which  [jr. 
shale]  have  a  saponaceous  feel.  1878  T.  URVANT  Pract. 
Surg.  I.  575  A  saponaceous  tooth  powder  should  be  used. 

2.  jocularly.  'Soapy',  lit.  and  _/?£;;  unctuous  in 
manner;  *  slippery',  evasive. 

1837  SYD.  SMITH  Let.  to  Archil.  Sfntfeffltt  Wks.  1859  H- 
294/1  Among  all  his  pecuniary,  saponaceous,  oleaginous 
parishioners.  1860  SALA  Baddington  Peerage  I.  xi.  192 
Then  did  the  uncertain  chase  after  the  pig  with  the  sa- 
ponaceous tail  take  place.  1864  Ln.  WEST  lit'uv  in  Daily 
Tel.  16  July,  This  so-called  synodical  judgment  was,  no 
doubt,  a  well-  lubricated  form  of  words,  but  it  was  so  oily,  so 
saponaceous,  that  no  one  could  grasp  it. 

Sapona'city.  rare  (jocular}  .  [irreg.  f.  SAPO- 
KAC-EOUS  +  -ITY.]  Soapincss. 

1845  THACKERAY  Comhill  to  Cairo  vii,  You  little  knew 
what  saponacity  was  till  you  entered  a  Turkish  bath. 
1860  WORCESIEK  (citing  Dublin  Rm.). 

t  Saponariness.  Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  SAPONARY 
+  -NESS.]     Saponaceous  quality. 
1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  189  Whence  proceeds  the 
saponaryncss  of  all  fix'd  salts. 

.L. 
.] 

A.  adj.  Saponaceous,  soapy. 

1661  BOYLE  Cert.  Physiol.  Ess.  (1669)  199  By  digesting 
a  good  while  a  solution  of  Salt  of  Tartar  with  Oyl  of  Al- 
monds, I  could  reduce  them  to  a  soft  Saponary  substance. 
1699  Phil.  Trans.  XXI,  247  The  liile  is  generally  allow'd 
to  have  much  of  a  saponary  nature. 

B.  sb. 

1.  The    plant   Soapwort,    Saponaria  officinalis* 
Cf.  SAPONER. 

1526  Crete  Herball  ccclxxxiv.  (1529)  X  iij,  Saponaria.. 
is  called  saponary  fullers  grassland  crowsoppe. 

2.  sb.pl.  Substances  convertible   into  soap  (see 
quot.). 

1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc.  Co»tpit.  xix.  831  Alkalines  and 
Enixa,  which  on  this  account  are  called  Saponaries. 

tSapOuer.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  med.L.  sapo- 
naria.\  The  plant  Soapwort  ;  =  SAPONARY  sb.  i. 

a  1400-50  Sfockh.  A  Ted.  MS.  156  Saponer  or  lesse  crow- 
[so]pe  :  Saponaria.  minor. 

Saponifiable  (sap^nifaiab'l),  a.  [f.  SAPONIFY 
v.  +-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  saponified  or  con- 
verted into  soap. 

1835-6  Todies  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  411/1  Seroline..is  a  white 
slightly  opalescent  substance,  .  .  not  saponifiable.  1873  KALFE 
Phys.  Chem,  19  Which  causes  the  saponifiable  fats  to  dis- 
solve out,  leaving  the  non-saponiriable  in  solution. 

Sapoiiificaticm  (sappnifikJi'Jon).  [a.  F.  sapo- 
nification,  f.  MtevjfCcrSAPOiim  v.\  see  -FICATION.] 
The  process  of  saponifying;  the  decomposition  of 
a  fat  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  which  combines 
with  its  fatty  acids'  to  form  a  soap,  the  remaining 
constituent,  glycerine,  being  consequently  liberated. 

1821  URE  Diet.  Chem.  s,  v.  Faf,  Saponification  by  potash. 
1836-41  UKANDF.  Chcm.  (ed.  5)  1137  The  general  results  of 
saponiftcation.  1884  J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI  1.  740/2 
The  saponification  of  stearin  with  sodic  hydrate. 

b.  Saponification  equivalent,  a  '  term  signifying 
the  number  of  grammes  of  any  oil  saponified  by 
one  gramme  of  an  alkali'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897). 

1877  in  Moloney  Forestry  W.  Afr.  (1887)49  Saponifica- 
tion equivalent  {of  palm  oil  from]  Brass  280-2. 

C.  (See  quot.  1877.) 

1877  LITTLEJOHN  in  F.ncycL  Brit.  VII.  475/1  On  the  other 
hand,  in  cool  weather  the  progress  of  liquefaction  [of  a  corpse] 
is  arrested,  and  the  soft  parts  become  solidified,  owing  to 
their  conversion  into  adipocire,  a  peculiar  kind  of  animal 
soap.  To  this  stage..  Devergie  gives  the  name  of  saponi- 
fication.  1882  TIDY  Legal  Mcd.  I.  115  Partial  saponifica-  ' 
tion  maybe  expected.  .after  three  months*  submersion  in 
water,  and  after  twelve  months'  burial  in  earth. 

Sapouifier  (•ftpf-nifet,ai).     [f.  next  +  -ERi.] 
1.  An  apparatus  for  isolating  glycerine  and  the 
fatty  acids  by  saponification. 
188.  Set.  Amer.  i"«/.  2562  (Knight). 


2.  An  alkali  used  in  saponification. 

187*  CROOKES  Wagners  Handbk.  Chem.  Technol.  242 
Natrona  refined  saponifier. 

Saponify  (sapp'nifsi),  v.  [ad.  F.  saponifier, 
ad.  mod.L.  sdp^nificare^  f.  sapon-  SOAP  :  see  -IFY.J 

1.  trans.  To  convert  (a  fat  or  an  oil)  into  soap 
by  combination  with  an  alkali. 

1821  URE  Diet.  Chan.  s.  v.  Fat,  Each  of  the  constituents 
of  natural  fat  were  then  saponified  by  the  addition  of  pot- 
ash. 1854  R.  D.  THOMSON  Cycl.  Chem.  441/1  Ricinoleic 
Acid . .  Sherry-coloured  syrupy  acid. .,  obtained  by  saponify- 
ing castor  oil.  1879  CasscWs  Tt\hn.  Kduc.  IV.  192/2  They 
[articles  to  be  gilded]  are,  therefore,  first  boiled  in  caustic 
alkali  in  order  to  saponify  and  render  soluble  all  traces  of 
grease.  1897  AlUnttfs  Syst.  Mcd.  III.  132  The  frit  must 
be  emulsified  or  saponified  before  it  can  be  absoibed. 

2.  intr.  To  become  converted  into  sonp. 

1823  URE  Diet.  Chcm.  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Soaf>,  Those  [oik  or 
fats]  which  saponify  best,,  .are,  i.  Oil  of  olives. .  2.  Animal 
oils  [etc.].  1884  W.  S.  U.  MCI,ARKN^>/H«/«V  led.  2)46  The 
best  oils  are  those  which .  .saponify  with  the  greatest  facility 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  1900  Lancet  29  Sept.  950/1  Kelpion 
. .  is  a  greasy,  dark -olive-coloured  substance  which  rtfu-^-s 
to  siponify  with  j^trong  soda  solution. 

Hence  Sapo'nifled,  Sapo'iiifying///.  adjs. 

1821  UKE  Diet.  Chcm.  s.  v.  Fat,  The  saponified  fat  of  the 
sheep.  1856  Orr's  Circ.  Set'.,  Pract.  Chem.  311  Finely 
divided  and  saponified  fats.  1880  W.  C.  ROBERTS  Introd. 
Metallurgy  9  The  saponifying  powers  of  litharge.  1899 
AilhutCs  Syst.  i\ft-d.  VI.  259  The  saponifying  ferment  — 
lipase — which  Han  riot  has  discovered  in  blood- serum  is 
probably  one  uf  the  agents  concerned  in  disposing  of  the  fat. 

Saponin,  -ine  (sce-p^nin,  -oin).  Chem.  [a.  F. 
sapotrinet  f.  L.  sapon-  soap  :  see  -IN.]  A  jjlucoside 
obtained  from  Saponaria,  offlcinalis^  Qnillaictsapo- 
narici)  and  many  other  jilants. 

1831  J.  DAVIKS  Manual  Mat.  Mcd.  127  Sapon tne.  .presents 
the  physical  properties  of  absolution  of  soap.  1836-41  HHANDE 
Chem.  led.  5)  1230  '2  Saponin  [obtained]  from  the  Saponaria 
officinalis.  1884  A.  DANH:I.I.  Princ.  Physics  xi.  247  If  a 
magnetic  needle  be  so  adjusted  as  to  have  its  lower  surface 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  saponine,  it  will 
remain  in  any  position  in  defiance  of  the  directive  force  of 
the,  earth's  magnetism. 

Saponite  (sorpAnait).  Mm.  [f.  L.  sapon-em 
Soap  +  -lTE;  formed  bySvanberg  iS^i  as  a  render- 
ing of  the  Gcr.  name  scif en  stein  (« soap-stone).] 
A  hydrous  silicnte  of  aluminium  and  magnesium, 
occurring  in  soft,  soapy,  amorphous  masses,  filling 
veins  in  serpentine  and  cavities  in  trap-rock. 

1849  J.  NICOL  Man.  Min.  Index.  1862  DANA  Man.  A/in. 
145.  1866  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cottas  Rocks  Chtss,  (1878)  22  Sa- 
ponite occurs  in  fissures  of  serpentine  rock.  1883  M.  K. 
HKDULK  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  414/2  Saponite, .  .Massive  ; 
sectile,  and  very  soft. ..  White,  orange-yellow,  pale  green, 
am!  reddish  brown..  .Occurs  in  all  the  above  colours  in  the 
later  igneous  rockb  of  Scotland,  commonly. 

Sapoiiule,  -ul  (sne-pAii;?!,  -»1).  Chcm.  [f.  L. 
sapon-  soap:  see  -ULE.]  (See  quot.  1897.) 

1794  G.  PEARSON  Table  Chem.  N^mcncl.  PI.  4  end,  Sa- 
ponules  of  Turpentine,  &c.  1802  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  II.  182 
The  French  chemists  have  proposed  to  give  the  combina- 
tions which  these  bodies  form  with  the  volatile  oils  the 
name  of  saronuks,  which  Dr.  Pearson  has  translated  by 
the  term  sapomtles.  1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Snpointlet  term 
for  an  imperfect  and  partial  soap  formed  by  incomplete 
saponification  uf  volatile.,  oils  by  means  of  various  bases. 

Sapor,  sapour  (s^-pfr,  -pai).  Also  6  sapowr. 
[a.  L.  sapor^  sapor-em  taste  (whence  F.  savcur 
SAVOUR),  f.  sapcre  to  taste,  to  be  sapid.]  A  quality 
i  such  as  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of  taste,  as 
sweetness,  bitterness,  sourness,  etc.  ;  a  taste, 
savour;  the  taste  or  savour  of  a  substance,  esp. 
of  an  article  of  food  or  drink.  Now  chiefly  in 
scientific  use. 

t Sa6or  PONTIC,  Sapor  STYPTIC:  particular  'sapors'  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  alchemists  as  indicative  of  the 
nature  or  condition  of  substances  under  examination. 

'477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  As/tin.  (1652)  63  Which  I 
teach  you  to  knowne  by  signes  fowre,  By  Colour,  Odour, 
Sapor  and  Liquore.  Ibid.  v.  69  As  Sapor  of  Meatcs 
chaungcth  your  Tas tinge,  c  1480  HENRVSON  Orpheus  <?• 
Kitrydicei^  Lyke  as  a  strand  of  water  or  a  spring  Haldis  the 
sapour  of  bis  fontal!  well.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKaeis  v.  Prol. 
54  Not  jawyn  fra  tun  to  tun,  In  fresche  sapour  new  fro  the 
berrie  run.  1552  LYNDESAY  Monarchy  fasft  In  thare  mouth, 
ane  taist,  as  I  heir  tell,  Off  sweit  and  Supernaturall  Sapowris. 
1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  628  The  other  Nerue  is  spnnckled 
into  the  flesh  of  the  Tongue.. and  by  that  meanes  the 
Tongue  is  made  apprehensiue  of  Sapors.  1638  FKATLV 
Transubst,  76  You  tast  nothing  but  bread  in  the  one,  and 
the  sapour  of  wine  in  the  other.  i68s  CREECH  tr.  Lucre- 
tius iv.  117  WhtPst  Colours  strike  the  Eyes,  Odours  the 
Smell,  Sapours  the  Tast.  1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  91  With- 
out being  over-power'd  by  some  Herb  of  a  stronger  Taste, 
so  as  to  endanger  the  native  Sapor  and  Vertue  of  the  rest. 
1725  WATTS  Logic  n.  iii.  §  i  To  discover  the  shape  of  those 
little  particles  of  matter  which  distinguish  the  various 
sapors,  odors,  and  colors  of  bodies.  1826  HOR.  SMITH  Tor 
/////( 1838)  III.  314  The  exquisite  sapor  of  their  French 
dishes.  1849-5*  TodeCs  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  857/1  There  re- 
mains a  large  class  of  pure  sapors,  of  which  we  take  cogniz- 
ance without  the  assistance  of  smell,  and  which  are  alto- 
gether dissimilar  to  any  tactile  impressions:  such  as  the 
bitter  of  quinine.  1861  LANKKSTEK  Ox  Food  256  We  will 
call  these  substances  which  are  tasted,  sapours,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  which  are  called  odours. 
Jig.  ci$68  LAUDEK  Mi*.  /'.,  Ane  Codlie  Tractate  no 
Tha  want  the  Sapour  of  the  spreit  Of  Christ  Jesus.  1677 
GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  62  This  deservedly  rules  al  offices 
which  flow  from  its  empire,  are  tinctured  with  its  color  and 
sapor,  and  ought  to  be  referred  to  it. 


SAPOBAL. 

b.  In  generalized  sense :  Quality  in  relation  to 
the  sense  of  taste. 


matter  that  relates  to  our.  .Organs  of  Tast.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Teckn.  I,  Saporifick  Particles,  are  such  as  by  their 
Action  on  the  Tongue  occasion  that  Sensation  which  we 
call  Taste  or  Sapor. 

t  Sa-poral,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SAPOR  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  taste  or  '  sapor'. 

1651  BIGGS  Neiit  Disp.  rSo  How  many  sowre  things  are 
there  which  by  their  saporall  rules  should  be  most  cold, 
which  notwithstanding  are  most  hot. 

Saporific  (ssepori-fik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L. 
saporificus,  f.  sapor-cm :  see  SAPOR  and -(I)FIO.  Cf. 
F'.  saporifique.]  '  Having  the  power  to  produce 
tastes  '  (J.) ;  imparting  flavour  or  taste. 

1704  [see  SAPOR  b].  1721  BAII.F.Y,  Saporifick,  causing 
Taste  1768  [W.  DONALDSON]  Life  Sir  B.  Snpsknll  II. 
xxv.  212  He.. always  insisted  upon  a  saporific  crust  to 
stimulate  the  flavour  of  the  punicious  fluid. 

Saporine,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  SAPOR  +  -INE.]  Per- 
taining to  the  sense  of  taste. 

1813  T.  BUSBY  tr.  Lucretius  II.  IV.  Cmnm.  p.  xxxiv,  They 
more  readily  receive  the  impressions,  which,  by  the  saponne 
nerves,  are  transmitted  to  the  sensorium. 

Saporosity  (socpor^-siti).  rare.  [f.  mod.L. 
saporos-us  :  see  next  and  -ITT.]  That  property  of 
a  body  by  which  it  imparts  the  sensation  of  taste. 

1794  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  1. 113  Unless  we  may  use  the  words 
Saporosity  and  Odorosity  for  these  common  properties, 
which  are  possessed  by  our  organs  of  taste  and  smell,  and 
by  the  particles  of  sapid  and  odorous  bodies, 

SaporOUS  (f^'por.is),  a.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L. 
saporostis,  f.  sapor-em  :  see  SAVOR  and  -ous.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  taste;  having  flavour  or  taste; 
yielding  some  kind  of  taste,  t  Also,  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  savoury. 


in  their  progress  tear  The  suffering  nerves,  and  wage  sapor- 
ous  war.  1828  Blackm.  Mag.  XXIII.  590  We  omit  no 
solitary  supplement.. which  can  contribute  to  such  cunning 
combiimtions  as  result  in  saporous  felicity. 

II  Sapota  (sapou'ta).  Forms  :  6-9  sapote,  7  sa- 
potte ;  7  supota,  supporter,  sappota,  9  zapota,  8- 
sapota.  [repr.  Sp.  and  Pg.  zapote  (whence  F.  sapote), 
a.  Mexican  zapotl,  capotl.  The  form  now  in  use  is 
from  mod.  Latin.]  a.  The  tree  Achras  Sapota 
and  its  fruit ;  =  SAPODILLA  i,  2 ;  (see  also  quot. 
1887).  As  mod.L.,  a  genus,  the  type  of  the  Sapo- 
tacess,  now  referred  to  Achras. 

White  sapota,  the  greenish  yellow  fruit  of  the  Mexican 
tree  Casimiraa  editlis  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895).  Mam- 
mee  sapota,  see  MAMMEK  3. 
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ing ;  the  description  of '  sappar-stone  '  on  p.  15  would  seem 
to  suit  quartz  ;  it  certainly  does  not  refer  to  cyanite.] 

An  obsolete  synonym  of  CYANITE. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  209  Sappare.  Cyanite 
of  Werner.  1862  DANA  Min.  173  Kyanite..is  also  called 
sappar,  a  corruption  of  sapphire. 

Sapped  (ssept),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SAP  ».l  +  -ED!.] 
Undermined. 

1716  GAY  Trivia  in.  389  Her  sap'd  Foundations.  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  lik,  Here  were  the  rotten  beam,  the 
sinking  arch,  the  sapped  and  mouldering  wall. 

Sappelynge,  obs.  form  of  SAPLING. 
Sapper  !  (sarpai).     [f.  SAP  o.i  +  -ER  J,  after  F. 
saptiitr.] 

1.  One  who  saps;  spec,  a  soldier  employed  in 
working  at  saps,  the  building  and  repairing  of  forti- 
fications, the  execution  of  field-works,  and  the  like. 
The  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  En- 
gineers were  formerly  called  the  (Royal}  Sappers  and 
Miners,  but  in  1859  they  became  the  Royal  Engineers.  (The 
privates  are  still  unofficially  called  sappers.) 

1626  tr.  Boccalinfs  New-found  Politicke  92  These  are 
. .  tooles  belonging  to  Pioners,  Sappers,  Diggers  [etc.  ].  1642 
HEXHAM  Princ.  Art  Milit.  n.  (ed.  2)  37  He.  .continues  the 
Sap, . .  and  then  follows  another  Sapper  presently,  who  [etc.  ]. 
1782  F.ncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  IX.  6952/1  A  brigade  of  sappers 
generally  consists  of  eight  men,  divided  equally  into  two 
parties ;  and  whilst  one  of  these  parties  is  advancing  the  sap, 
the  other  is  furnishing  the  gabions,  fascines,  and  other  neces- 
sary implements,  who  relieve  each  other  alternately.  1811 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  VIII.  601,  I  would  beg 
to  suggest.. the  expediency  of  adding  to  the  Engineers 
establishment  a  corps  of  sappers  and  miners.  1851  Ord. 
f!  Regal.  Roy.  Engineers  §  2.  7  Omcers  of  Engineers,  are 
restrained  from  employing  Soldiers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal 
Sappers  and  Miners,  as  Servants.  1868  Regul.  ft  Ord. 
Army  f  762  A  Gunner,  Sapper  or  private,  as  the  case 
may  be.  1872  Poll  Mail  G.  6  Apr.  8  For  use  by  the  officers 
and  sappers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  for  torpedo  operations. 
1896  KIPLING  Seven  Seas  175  The  Lord  He  created  the 
Engineer,  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Engineer,  With  the  rank 
and  pay  of  a  Sapper  ! 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sapper  officer,  etc. ;  sap- 
per-pumper, noiice-iod. ,  used  for  F.  sapeur-pompier 
a  member  of  a  (French)  fire-brigade. 

i876VovLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed._  3)  s.  v.  En- 
gineers, On  active  service,  an  engineer  officer  is  sometimes 
a  "sapper  officer.  1841  THACKERAY  Sec.  1'uneral  Napoleon 
iii,  The  "Sapper-pumpers,  with  ditto.  1894  Du  MAURIER 

'r. .:>!...   ...      /.Un-\    nRS     All     tVio    cinrw.r-nMmn*'!.": ..  with    ihpir 


GAGE  West  Ind.  42  There  we  had.. the  Plantin,  Sapotte, 
Chicosapotte,  Pine-fruit,  and  all  other  fruits  that  were  to 
be  found  in  Mexico.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  326 
Sapota,  Achras.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  ff  Ulloa's  Yoy.  (ed.  3) 
I.  75  The  sapotes  are  round,  about  two  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 1811  PINKERTON  Mod.  Geog.,  West  Indies  (abr., 
ed.  3)  666  The  sapota  or  sapadilla.  1866  MARY  B.  CLARKE 
Mosses  fr.  RollingStone  120  Zapotas,  rough  and  brown.  1887 
BRIGHAM  Guatemala  131  There  is  no  little  confusion  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  sapotes  or  sapodillas.  What  is  usually 
called  sapote  in  Guatemala  does  not  belong  to  the  genus 
Sapota,  but  to  an  allied  genus,  Lucuma,  and  is  known  in 
the  W.  Indies  as  the  mammee-apple. ..The  sapoton  or  big 
sapote  does  not  even  belong  to  the  Sapota  family,  but  is 
a  Pachira. 

b.  attrib.,  as  sapota  plum,  wood. 
1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I.  68/2  Achras  or  Sapota  Plum. 
1844  Civil  Eng.  ff  Arch.  Jrnl.  VII.  94/1  The  material  of 
the  beams  of  the  doors  was  sapote  wood,  a  1881  L.  H. 
MORGAN  Contrib.  A  mer.  Ethnol.  273  They  used  sapote 
wood  usually  for  lintels. 

SapOtaceOUS  (ssepot^'Jas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod.L. 
Sapotace-K  (f.  SAPOTA)  :  see  -ACKOUS.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Sapotacesz,  a 
N.  O.  of  gamopetalous  plants  typified  by  the 
Achras  (formerly  Sapota}. 

1845  G.  DON  in  Jlncycl.  Metrop.  VI.  i78'/i. 
Sapotad  (sarpotid).    [f.  SAPOT-A  +  -AD  i  d.] 

Lindley's  term  for  :  A  plant  of  the  N.  O.  Sapotacefe. 

1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  590. 

Sapote,  variant  of  SAPOTA. 

Sapotilla,  Sapotte,  obs.  ff.  SAPODILLA,  SAPOTA. 

Sapour,  variant  of  SAPOR. 

Sappadilla,  -o,  obs.  forms  of  SAPODILLA. 

t  Sa-ppar(e.  Min.  Obs.  [a.  F.  sappare  (De 
Saussure  1789  in  Jrnl.  de  Physique  XXXIV.  213). 

De  Saussure  copies  from  the  label  of  his  specimen  (received 
from  the  Duke  of  Gordon)  a  statement  indicating  that  the 
name  came  from  the  records  of  the  abortive  attempt  to 
find  gold  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  In  At- 
kinson's  book  of  1619,  Discovery  and  History  of  Gold  Mynes 
in  Scotland  (ed.  Bannatyne  Club,  pp.  T5,  67),  'the  sapparr, 
saxere,  and  salineere  stones '  are  mentioned  as  minerals  in 
conjunction  with  which  gold  may  be  expected  to  be  found. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  these  terms  had  any  real  mean- 


SAPPHIRE. 

saffer(e,  safyr(e,  sapher,  4-7  saphyre,  4-8 
saphire,  5  saffyr,  saffre,  safewr,  (safour,  safur), 
5-6  St.  sapheir,  6  saphere,  saphier,  (safure, 
saffure,  -oure,  St.  sauftr),  7  sappheir,  Sc.  saiffer, 
8-9  sapphyr,  S-  sapphire,  [a.  OF.  safir  (i  2th  c. 
in  Littre'),  mod.F.  saphir  (Pr.  saphir,  safir,  Sp. 
zafir,  safiro,  Pg.  safira,  zafira,  It.  zaffiro),  ad.  I.. 
sapphlr-us,  also  sapp(h>,ir  (both  fern.),  a.  Gr.  <7<nr- 
<£fipos,  fern.,  said  to  mean  lapis  lazuli  (our  sapphire 
being  peril,  the  iiaiavSos,  L.  hyacintltus} ;  prob.  a. 
some  Semitic  form,  cf.  Hebr.  TEC  M///V,  rendered 
aairipapos,  sapphirus  in  the  LXX  and  Vulg. 

The  word,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  ultimately_of 
Semitic  origin.  As  Heb.  sappir  may  represent  an  earlier 
*satnpir  (cf.  Jewish  Aramaic  sainpirina ',  some  scholars  have 
conjectured  that  the  source  may  be  Skr.  canipriya  (lit. 
1  dear  to  the  planet  Saturn  '),  the  name  of  some  dark  gem, 
perh.  sapphire  or  emerald.  The  Pers.  sajfflr  and  mod. Arab. 
fafir  may  be  from  Greek.] 

1.  A  precious  stone  of  a  beautiful  transparent  blue. 
It  is  a  variety  of  native  alumina  akin  to  the  ruby. 

a  1272  Lnue  Ran  173  in  O.  E.  Misc.  98  Hwat  spekstu  of 
eny  stone.  .Of  iaspe,  of  saphir,  of  sardone.  13. .  K.  Alis. 
5667  (Bodl.  MS.),  Safyres  Smaragdes  &  Margarites.  1340 
Aymli,  82  Hy  wene|>  of  a  gles  bet  hit  by  a  safir.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  478  Of  Rubies,  saphires  [T.  rr.  safferys, 
safers],  and  of  peerlcs  white  Were  alle  hise  clothes  brouded 
vp  and  doun.  1:1430  LYDG.  Jlfin.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  159 
A  poore  man  proud  is  nat  comendable,  Nor  a  fayr  saphir 
set  in  a  copir  ryng.  1:1450  Guy  ly"arw.  (C.)  11403  Some 
were  of  safewrs  and  some  of  saradyn.  c  1475  RaufCoil^ear 
464  With  stanis  of  Beriall  deir,  Dyamountis  and  Sapheir. 
1554  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  145  Oon  gold  ringe  w'  a  saffer. 
1583  GREENE  Mamillia  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  61  Though  the 


Trilby  VI.  (1895)  288  All  the  sapper-pumpers,  .with  their 
beautiful  brass  helmets  !  1900  Daily  News  21  May  7/6  A 
telegraph  cart  manned  by  'sapper  telegraphists. 

Sapper2  (sa3-p3j).  Mech.  [f.  SAP  J<$.I  +  -ERI.] 
A  tool  for  cutting  away  sap-wood  (see  quots.). 

1822  A  mer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  V.  147  On  this  shaft  [of  a  rotary  saw 
machine]  are  the  saw  and  sappers... The  sappers  which  are 
crooked  pieces  of  iron,  steel  edged, .  .cut  the  sap  off  the  log. 
1891  Century  Diet.,  Sapper,  a  chisel  used  in  some  sawing- 
machines  to  cut  away  waste  or  sap-wood  and  reduce  a  log 
to  a  cylindrical  shape. 

Sapper  3  (sarpaj).  Eton  slang,  [f.  SAP  v.3  + 
-UR1.]  One  who  'saps'  or  studies  hard. 

1823  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  (1907)  I.  52  Pleasant 
clever  Hawtrey,  and  careful  (Aes,  and  that  shrewd  sapper, 
Green . . :  these  form  his  classic  escort  to  the  cloisters. 

II  Sappermeilt  (saparme'nt).  int.  [G.  Sapper- 
ment, corruption  of  sakrament  SACKAMENT.]  An 
oath  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  German  speaker. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxiii,  'That  won't  pass,  Mr.  Captain '. 
'  That  must  pass,  Mr.  Justice — sapperment  1 '  1823  — 

gnentin  D.  xxii,  Sapperment— what  a  shy  fairy  it  is  !   1894 
u  MAURIER  Trilby  u.  (1895)  106  But  you  are  not  listening, 
sapperment  1 

Sappharine,  obs.  form  of  SAPPIIIRINE  a. 

Sapphic  (soe-fik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  Saphik, 
Saphic(ke,  6-8  Sap(p)hiek,  7  Sap(p)hique.  [a. 
F.  saphique,  -\sappliiqne  (i6th  c.  in  Godefroy), 
ad.  L.  Sapphic-us,  a.  Gr.  2air^i«us.]  A.  adj.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Sappho  (Sa-ncjw'),  the  famous 
poetess  of  Lesbos  (<r6oo  B.C.);  spec,  epithet  of 
the  metres  used  by  her  (see  B). 

1501   DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  n. 
elygie.     1585  T.  WASHINOT 

She  inuented  the  verses  w. ..*,..  «.™  ..-.  — 

Saphic.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Sapphique  l^erse.  1706 
A  BEDFORD  Temple  Mus.  v.  100  lambick,  and  Sapphick 
Verses.  1871  Public  Sch.  Lai.  Gram.  472  Catullus  has  two 
Sapphic  Odes.  1872  CALVERLEY  Fly  Leaves  (1884)  97  She  d 
throw  off  odes,  again,  whose  flow  And  fire  were  more  than 
Sapphic. 

B.  sb.  A  metre  used  by  Sappho  or  named  after 
her.  Chiefly //..verseswritten  in  the  Sapphicstanza. 

Greater  Sapphic :  a  logacedic  distich  of  which  the  first  line 
is  _*^s-*— -«—  G  and  the  second  (the  Greater  Sapphic  verse)  is 
ts  _G  -w^  —  1 1  —^  -u  -Z.  Leaser  Sapphic :  a  logacedic 
hendecasyllable  with  a  dactyl  in  the  third  place 
_^o  _^  — G).  The  '  Sapphic  stanza'  consists  of  thre 
Sapphics  followed  by  an  Adonic  (— — •  — O). 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  (1598)  78  Zelmane.  .tooke  out  of 
his  hand  the  Lute,  and.. sung  these  Saphikes.  1586  W. 
WEBBE  Eng.  Paelrie  (Arb.1  81  For  tryall  of  which  I  haue 
turned  the  new  Poets  sweete  song  of  Eliza  into  such  homely 
Sapphick  as  I  coulde.  c  1645  HOWEU.  Lett.  (1650)  II.  50 
Give  me  leave  to  salute  you  first  in  these  Sapphics.  1730 
SWIFT  Dan  Jackson's  Picture,  To  give  us  a  Description 
graphick  Of  Dan's  large  Nose,  in  modern  Saphick.  1892 
LOUNSBURY  Stud.  Chaucer  II.  vii.  49  Lumbering  hexa- 
meters and  dolorous  sapphics  consequently  made  their 
appearance  in  English  literature. 

Sapphire  (sze'faioi).  Forms :  3-6  saphyr, 
3-7  saphir,  4-5  safir(e,  (zaphire),  safer(e,  4-6 


hree  Lesser 
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Sonn.  Div.  Poems  (1630)  299  With  veines,  like  Saphyres, 
winding  in  and  out  1676  EVELYN  Diary  26  Aug.,  He  re- 
ported prodigious  depth  of  ice,  blew  as  a  sapphire,  and  as 
transparent.  1711  POPE  Temp.  Fame  252  Bright  azure  rays 
from  lively  sapphyrs  stream.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Tattle  (ifyj) 
13  The  sky.  .was  as  blue  and  clear  as  the  heart  of  a  sapphire. 

b.  Min.  Used  as  a  general  name  for  all  the 
precious  transparent  varieties  of  native  crystalline 
alumina,  including  the  ruby.  A  colourless  variety 
is  called  white  or  water  sapphire. 

1668  WII.KINS  Keal  Char.  68  Saphire  White.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  215  There  are  three  sorts,  one  perfect 
Blue,  and  very  hard. ..The  second  is  perfect  White,  and 
very  hard... The  third,  called  Water-Saphires,  are  of  small 
Esteem,  being  not  so  hard  as  the  other,  and  commonly  of 
a  dead  Waterish  Colour.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v., 
The  soft  water-sapphires  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia  are  of  some 
account,  though  far  inferior  to  the  oriental  ones.. in  the 
brightness  of  their  blue.  1829  CHAWFURD  Jrnl.  Emb._  to 
Crl.  ofAva  (1834)  II.  201  All  the  varieties  of  the  sapphire, 
as  well  as  the  spinelle,  are  found  together.  1834  M^CuL- 
LOCH  Diet.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  s.v.,  The  red  sapphire,  or  Oriental 
ruby.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  385/2  When  perfectly  devoid 
of  colour,  they  are  called  Water  Sapphires. 

C.  trans/.  and_/fy. 

14..  HOCCLEVE  Min.  Poems  (1892)  70  Lady,  bat  clept  art 
1  modir  of  mercy  ',  Noble  saphir.  1614  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
Poems  ii.  Sonn.  ii,  Those  Eyes,  those  sparkling  Saphires  of 
Delight !  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  IV.  605  Now  glow'd  the  Mr- 
mament  With  living  Saphirs. 

d.  The  pure  bright  blue  of  the  sapphire. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  I.  v.  14  He  [the  Sun]  brighteth 
the  Air  into  a  chearful  Saphir.  1813  BYRON  Corsair  in.  i, 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold  Their  long  array  of 
sapphire  and  of  gold.  1835  TENNYSON  Maud  \.  xvm.  vi,  It 
seems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  me  A  livelier  emerald 
twinkles  in  the  grass,  A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea. 

e.  Her.  The  tincture  blue  or  azure,  in  blazoning 
by  the  names  of  precious  stones. 

1562  LEIGH  Arnwrie  12  Azure,  .whose  preciouse  stone  is 
the  Saphier.  1572  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  II.  9°  Hys  fielde 
is  of  the  Saphire,  the  Sunne  propre ;  or  thus.  He  beareth 
Azure,  a  Sunne  d'Or.  1777  POKNY  Elem.  Her.  (ed.  3)  109 
Party  per  Saltier  Sapphire  and  Pearl. 

2.  A  name  for  certain  humming-birds. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  272/2  [Humming-Birds.]  The 
Sapphires.  1861  GOULD  Trochilidx  V.  PI.  330  Eucephala 
Gray!,  Blue-headed  Sapphire.  Ibid.  342  Hylocharis  sap- 
pliirinus.  Red-throated  Sapphire. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sapphire-blaze,  -blue  (adj. 
and  sb.),  colour,  cnrwn,  hue,  jewel,  ring,  throne; 
sapphire-coloured,  -hued,  visageti adjs. ;  t  sapphire 
loop  (see  LOOP  sb.*  2) ;  sapphire  stone  =  sense  i . 

1754  GRAY  Poesy  99  The  living  Throne,  the  'sapphire- 
blaze,  Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze.  1782  LATHAM 
Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  II.  775  The  fore  part  of  the  neck 
and  breast  are  of  a  rich  'sapphire  blue.  1798  GREVILLE 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVIII.  420,  I  have  some  specimens 
of  a  sapphire-blue  stone.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades 
390  Another  sea,  of  the  deepest  and  clearest  sapphire-blue. 
^477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  65  The  *Sa- 
phire  Colour,  that  Orient  Blewe.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n. 
iSommer)  i52b,  There  fall  those  *Saphir-coloured  brookes. 
c  1630  MILTON  Ode  Sol.  Music  7  That  undisturbed  Song  of 
pure  content,  Ay  sung  before  the  saphire-colour'd  throne. 
1634  —  Comus  26  And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their 
•Saphire  crowns,  r  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 
8  They  had  on  bawderykys  alle  of  *saffer  hewe.  1446  — 
Nightingale  Poems  ii.  2  Towardes  Even  the  'Saphyre- 
huwed  sky  Was  westward  meynt  with  many  Rowes  Rede. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  578  He  wore  about  his 
necke  a  *saphire  jewel,  c  1400-1548  'Sapphire  loop  [see 
Loop  si.'  2].  1634-5  in  Anc.  Invent.  (Halliw.)  6  One  'Sa- 
phire ringe.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxiv.  10  As  a  werk  of  a 
•saphire  stoon.  c  1820  S.  ROGERS  Italy  (1839)  6  The  lake 
Blue  as  a  sapphire-stone.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  758  A 


SAPPHIRED. 


•Saphir  Throne,  inlaid  with  pure  Amber.  1745-6  COLLINS  Ode 
Poet,  Char.  32  Himself,  .plac'd  her  on  his  Saphire  Throne. 
a  1593  MARLOWE  Hero  ft  L.  11,  The  "sapphire-visag'd  god. 
b.  quasi-oo^'.  Resembling  the  sapphire,  sapphire- 
coloured. 


ment.  a  1600  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  P.  xxxv.  55  Hir  saphir 
veins,  lyk  threids  of  silk.  1630  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Flowers 
pfSion  10  The  Sunne . .  faintly  iourneyes  vp  Heauens  saphire 
Path.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  237  How  from  that  Saphire 
Fount  the  crisped  Brooks . .  Kan  Nectar.  1726  POPE  Odyss. 
xx.  128  Loud  from  a  saphire  sky  his  thunder  sounds.  1819 
KEATS  Eve  St.  Agnes  xxxvi,  Like  a  throbbing  star  Seen 
mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr. 
Rev.  vlil.  in,  Beyond  that  sapphire  promontory,  which  men 
name  St.  Bees,  which  is  not  sapphire  either,  but  dull  sand- 
stone, when  one  gets  close  to  it.  1862  CAI.VERI.EY  Verses  <$• 
Tr.  (1894)  60  In  the  sapphire  West  the  eve  yet  lingered. 
c.  used  in  denominating  some  animals  (see  quots. ). 
1664  R.  HUBERT  Catal.  Rarities  (1665)  40  A  Saphir  (lie 
so  called  for  his  bright  shining  blew  colour.  17*9  Dainpifrs 
Voy.  III.  425  The  Saphire. beetle  has  green  Wings,  with  a 
Gold  Gloss.  1782  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  II.  775 
Sapphire  Humming  Bird.  1861  GOULD  Trochilidx  III. 
PI.  178  rterophanes  Tennnimki.  Temminck's  Sapphire- 
wing. 

Sapphired  (sse-faUrd),  ppl.  a.  rare-'1,  [f. 
SAPPHIRE  +  -ED  2.]  Painted  with  sapphire  blue. 

i8zo  _KEATS  Cap  <y  Hells  v,  As  in  old  pictures  tender 
cherubim  A  child  s  soul  thro1  the  sapphir'd  canvas  bear. 

Sapphiric  (safrrik),  a.  rare.  [f.  SAPPHIRE  + 
-1C.]  Resembling  or  of  the  nature  of  a  sapphire. 

1605  fauaQlurw.  u.  v.  130  Wine.. par taketh  very  much 
of  the  vitriolated  nature;  which  may  be  gathered.. by  the 
saphiric  and  reddy  colour  of  those  that  are  ripe.  1882  TAS. 
WALKER  Jaunt  to  Avid  Reekie  175  Badged  garters  twink- 
ling with  sapphiric  stones. 

Sapphirine  (sarfirain),  sb.  Min.  Also  saphi- 
riue.  [f.  SAPPHIRE  +  -JNE  5.]  a.  A  silicate  of 
aluminium  and  magnesium  found  in  pale  blue 
grains,  b.  A  blue  variety  of  spinel.  \  e.  An  early 
name  for  blue  chalcedony  (obs?). 

The  term  fin  Ger.  form  saphirin)  was  applied  in  its  now 
usual  meaning  by  Giesecke  1819  ;  it  had  been  used  in  1808 
by  K.  W.  Nose  for  hatiynite. 

1823  H.  J.  BROOKE  Crystallogr.  489.  1836  T.  THOMSON 
Min.,  Geol.,  etc.  I.  218  Sapphirine.  This  mineral  was  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Charles  Giesecke,  in  Greenland.  ..It  has  a 
pale  sapphire  blue  colour.  1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci., 
etc.  s.  v.  Mineralogy  533/1  Chalcedonic  Quartz. .  .Saphirine. 
1883  M.  F.  HEDDLE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  386/2  Spinel.. 
Sapphirine  is  pale  sapphire-blue  to  greenish  or  reddish  blue. 

SappMrine  (sse-firein),  a.l  Forms:  5  sa- 
phyryn,  7  saphyrin,  7-8  saphirine,  8-9  sap- 
pharine,  7-  Sapphirine.  [ad.  L.  sapphirinus, 
a.  Gr.  aaitfyiipivos,  f.  adinpeipos  SAPPHIRE.]  Con- 
sisting of  or  like  sapphire,  having  the  qualities  of 
sapphire,  esp.  the  colour. 

Sapphirine  gurnard :  see  GURNARD. 

1413  Pilgr.  Somle  (Caxton)  v.  v.  (1859)  76  This  Cercle  in 
his  bordure  was  of  mesurable  brede  of  coloure,  saphyryn, 
and  was  redyly  lyned  by  ordre,  and  set  full  of  sterres. 
a  «6jl  DONNE  Elegy  [xi.]  Poems  (1633)  296  She  was  too 
Saphirine  and  cleare  to  thee  ;  Clay,  flint,  and  jeat  now  thy 
fit  dwellings  be.  1672  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5044  The  same 
water,  .appears  of  a  Saphyrin  blew.  1672  BOYLE  Ess.  Ori*. 
ff  Virt.  Gems  i.  38  Jewellers  reckon  among  Saphires . .  another 
sort  of  Stones,  because  of  their  Saphirine  degree  of  hardness. 
1769  PENNANT  Zool.  III.  176  The  irides  sappharine ;  the 
head  flat.  Ibid.  (1776)  III.  245  Sapphirine  Gurnard.  1833 
Eraser's  Mag.  VIII.  63  The  sapphirine  pavement  of  heaven. 
1835  BROWNING  Paracelsus  n.  46  No  nymph . .  Or  sapphirine 
spirit  of  a  twilight  star.  1878  T.  HARDY  Ret.  Native  iv. 
v,  The  sapphirine  hue  of  the  zenith  in  spring. 
b.  absol. 

1822  W.  TENNANT  Thane  of  Fife  \.  xxxi,  He.,  with  his 
feet.. Smote  soundingly  the  pavement's  sapphirine.  1887 
BROWNING  Parleying!,  Gerard de  Lairesse  xi,  Thunder  from 
the  safe  sky's  sapphirine. 

Sa'pphirine,".-  [f.  mod.L.  SaffAirina,subst. 
use  of  the  fern,  of  L.  sapphirin-us :  see  prec.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Sapphirina, 
a  genus  of  copepods  of  the  N.O.  SapphirinidK. 

1897  Jrnl.  Mar.  Zool.  Dec.  in  Sapphirine  copepods. 

Sapphirittid  (sseftri-nid).  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Sapphirinidx,l.  Sapphirina:  see  prec.]  A  member 
of  the  N.O.  Sapphirinidx  of  parasitic  copepods. 
So  also  Sapphiri'noid  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
SapphiriniJa. 

1895  Funk's  Stand1.  Diet.,  Sapphirinid.  Sapphirinoid. 
1,897  7r*l:  Mar.  Zool.  Dec.  ;  1 1  When  seen  swimming  the 
Sapphirinids  present  a  magnificent  play  of  metallic  colours. 

Sapphirite  (sx'firait).  Min.  [f.  SAPPHIRE  sb. 
+  -ITK.I.]  =SAPPHIRINE  sb.  a. 

1883  M.  F.  HEDDLE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  409/1. 

Sapphism  (sK-liz'm).  [f.  the  name  of 'Sappho 
(see  SAPPHIC),  who  was  accused  of  this  vice  :  see 
-ISM.]  Unnatural  sexual  relations  between  women. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  1901  Lancet  i  June 
1548/1  As  yet  in  this  country  the  novelist.. has  not  arrived 
at  the  treatment  in  romance  of  excessive  morphiomania,  or 
Sapphism,  or  vaginismus,  all  of  which  diseases  will  be  found 
in  French  novels. 

So    sa-pphist,    '  one    addicted    to 
(  Webster's  Suppl.  1902). 

Sappho  (sarfo).  [Applications  of  the  name  of 
the  poetess  (see  SAPPHIC}.] 

1.  Omith.  In  mod.L.  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
VOL.  VIII. 
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humming-birds.  Hence,  a  bird  of  this  genus ; 
=  COMET  sb.  3;  usually  Sappho  comet. 

ifaPennyCycl.  XXV.272/i  [Humming-Birds]  nth  Race. 
The  Sapphos.  1861  GOULD  Trochilidx  III.  PI.  174 dwK/w 
sparganttrus.  The  Sappho  Comet.  1862  [see  COMET  3]. 

2.  Ash-.  The  name  of  the  eightieth  asteroid. 

1875  PROCTOR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  807/2  Sappho  [discovered] 
1864,  May  3. 

t  Sa-ppily,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SAPPY  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  By  means  of  sap  ;  through  the  operation  of  sap. 
1684  Phil.   Trans.   XIV.  774  The   Glastenbury  Thorne, 

whose  arising  time  being  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas 
being  sappily  prepared  by  the  beginning  of  the  hard  Frost 
[was  almost  destroyed]. 

2.  Mustily. 

1714  RAMSAY  H'yfe  of  Auchtennuchty  xiv,  The  first  it 
smellt  sae  sappylie,  To  touch  the  lave  he  did  not  grein. 

Sappiness  (sse'pines).     [f.  SAPPY  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  full  of  sap. 

1552  HuLOET,  Sapines  or  naturall  humour  or  moysture, 
vligo.  1594  PLAT  Jeivell-Iio.  in.  33  For  want  of  moysture 
and  sappinesse.  1610  W.  FpLKINCHAM  A  rt  K/Sur-.vy  i.  iii. 
6  They  prosper  and  thriue  in  burgening,  sappines,  flowers, 
fruit.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,. Sappiness,  the  having  Sap.  1731 
Il'id.  (ed.  5),  Sappiness,  the  being  sappy.  1812  J.  SMYTH 
rract.  of  Customs  (ifoi)  282  According  to  the  size  or  sappi- 
ness  of  the  tree.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  xxvii,  That  green 
trough  of  sappiness  and  humidity,  the  valley  of  the  River  Var. 

2.  colloq.  The  quality  of  being  sappy  or  foolish. 
In  recent  Diets. 

Sapping  (sse-pin),  vbl.  sf>.1  [f.  SAPZV.I  +  -iNo1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  SAP  in  various  senses ;  an 
instance  of  this. 

1672  J.  LACF.Y  tr.  'racquet's  Milit.  Archil.  51  The  sapping 
of  the  out-breastwork  must  be  intercepted  by  a  counter  and 
transverse  Sappe.  1726  CAVALLIRR  tfein.  iv.  341  They  were 
obliged  to.,  make  their  approach  by  Sapping.  1822-29 
Goad's  Study  iWed.  (ed.  3]  III.  480  The  general  health  had 
borne  up  under  all  these  chronic  sappings,  undisturbed.  1863 
J.  R. GREEN  Z«/l.  (1001)  ll.  126,  I  have  noticed,  .the  wonder- 
ful sapping  of  the  chalk  cliffs  going  on  here  [Margate].  1880 
G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  (1881)  238  A  rather  petulant 
objection  to  her  use  of  analogies,  which  he  called  the  sap- 
ping of  language. 

attrib.  1904  Daily  News  16  Dec.  7/1  The  sapping  trenches 
will  have  to  be  run  through  frozen  ground. 

Sapping  (see-pin),  vbl.  sb.*  School  slang,  [f. 
SAP  v.3  +  -ING  l.]  The  action  of  studying  hard. 

1823  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  (1907)  I.  91  Have  you 
patronized  learning,  or  sapping  commended?  1861  HUGHES 
Tom_  Brown  at  Oxf.  i,  I  never  was  much  of  a  hand  at 
sapping,  and.. the  light  work  suits  me  well  enough. 

Sapping  (sie-pirj),  vbl.  s6.3  [f.  SAP  z>.2  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  SAP  2  2.  In  quot.  atirib. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Sapping-mackine,  a  circular 
saw  for  slabbing  balks  and  sawing  bolts  for  shingle  stuff. 

Sapping  (sse-pin),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SAP  t\l  +  -INS2.] 
That  saps  or  undermines. 

1819  BYRON  Venice  i,  Thus  they  creep . .  through  their 
sapping  streets.  1831  E.  IRVING  Expos.  Key.  I.  90  The 
stormy  winds  and  sapping  streams  of  infidelity  which  are 
overthrowing  the  house  of  those  who  [etc.],  1908  SIR  I. 
HAMILTON  in  Manch.  Courier  27  Oct.  10/5  The  slow  and 
sapping  struggle  against  starvation. 

SappodrUa,  obs.  form  of  SAPODILLA. 

Sappota,  obs.  form  of  SAPOTA. 

Sappy  (sse-pi),  a.  [f.  SAP  rf.l  +  -y.  Cf.  MLG. 
sapicli,  MHO.  saffec,  saffic.'] 

I.  Of  a  plant  or  tree  or  its  parts,  of  wood : 
Abounding  in  sap. 

ixoo  Aldhelm  Gloss,  i.  546  in  Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  16/1 
Siiculcntus,  s«epix  stela.  cmoPromp.  Pan.  441/1  Sapy, 
or  fulle  of  sap,  cariosvs.  a  1555  SAMUEL  Let.  in  Foxe  A .  <y 
il.  (1583)  1705/1  Began  they  not  first  with  the  greene  and 
sappie  tree?  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Fantilye  of  Love 
Ep.  Ded.  *ij,  The  Vine  . .  stretcheth  abroad  his  sappy 
braunches.  1592  SHAHS.  Ven.  fy  Ad.  165.  1600  SURFLET 
Country  Farm  n.  liv.  383  The  citron  tree  is  a  great  deale 
more  sappie  and  full  of  luice  for  to  make  nourishment  of 
then  the  limon  tree.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl. 
Gard.  II.  58  Branches,  of  which  the  Wood  is..extreamly 
Pithy,  or  Sappy.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  u.  75  When  the 
sappy  Boughs  Attire  themselves  with  Blooms.  1842  TENNY- 
SON Am  f  Man  xii,  But  these  [rc.  exotic  plants),  tho'  fed  with 
careful  dirt  Are  neither  green  nor  sappy.  1884  HOWER  & 
SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  425  Sappy  masses  of  parenchyma. 

Comb,  a  1722  LISLE  Husb.  (1757)  393  The  fat  sappy-leaved 
clover  has  been  agreeable. 

^.fig.  in  various  applications,   a.  Full  of  vitality. 

1558  PHAER  jEneid\\.  OJ  b,  Well  agyd  now,  but  sappy 
strength  he  kepes  of  grener  yeres.     1879  J.   BURROUGHS 
Locusts  f,  Wild  Honey  (1884)  "4  A  rank,  sappy  race  like 
the  English  or  German. 
b.  Full  of  'goodness '  or  substance. 

1563  L.  BLUNDESTON  Pref.  to  B.  Googe  Eglogs  (Arb.)  30 
The  sappye  Sence  of  this  his  passyng  Ryme.  1567  DRANT 
Horace,  Ep.  To  Rdr.  *vj,  He  that  is  least  acquainted  with 
suche  trashe,  and  pelfe  wyll  better  perceaue  suche  thinges 
whych  be  sauerye  and  sappye.  1587  GREENE  Cardof  Fancy 
Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  90  The  sugered  eloquence,  which  so 
sweetlie  flowed  from  the  sappie  wit  of  Gwydonius.  1601 
?  MAKSTON  Pasguil  >,  Katk.  iv.  43  What  thinke  you  of  the 
lines  of  Decius?  Writes  he  not  a  good  cordiall  sappie  stile  ? 
fc.  Immature,  unseasoned.  Obs. 

a  1627  HAYWARD  Ediu.  VI  (1630)  3  When  he  had  passed 
this  weake  and  sappie  age  he  was  committed  to  Dr.  Coxe. 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  365  A  Creature  of  that  Sappy 
Sapience  (for  it  selfe)  as  too  green  to  burn  for  Religion. 

t3.  Juicy;  succulent,  a.  Of  fruit.  Also  as 
epithet  of  the  juice. 

1562  BVLLEYN  Bulwark,  Compounds  33  Make  your  balles 
with  the  sappie  iucc  of  the  benes.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  IK 


SAPROPHAGAN. 

xii.  56  The  riper  fruit.. Whose  sappy  liquor,  that  with  ful- 
nesse  sweld,  Into  her  cup  »he  scruzd.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  vn.  ix.  519  Towates  which  is  a  great 
sappy  and  savourie  graine.  1652  CULPEPPF.R  Eng.  Physic. 
(1656)  33  After  which  succeed  round,  reddish,  sappy  Berries. 
1671  GREW  Aunt.  Plants  vii.  g  u  In  its  first  and  juvenile 
Constitution,  it  is  a  very  Spongy  and  Sappy  body. 

b.  Of  meat,  fish,  etc. 

1536  BEI.LENDEN  Cron.  Siot.  (1821)  \.Cosmogr.\\.  29  In 
this  region  ar  mony  fair  ky_  and  oxin,.  .the  talloun  of  thair 
wambis  is  sa  sappy,  that  it  fresis  nevir.  a  1758  RAMSAY 
7'f>  Hamilton  (Herrings)  i,  Braw  sappy  fish  As  ane  could 
wish.  1825  J.  WILSON  Jfoct.  Amor.  Wks.  1855  I.  25  Their 
flesh  will  be  the  sappier. 

4.  Fat ;  plump.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1694  Loml.  Gaz.  No.  2998/4  She  [a  mare]  is  spay'd,  and  has 
a  heavy  Eye,  somewhat  sappy.  (11813  A.  WILSON  Epit. 
Atild  Janet  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  288  A  sonsierdame,  or  sappier 
wame,  Ne'er  hotcht  alangst  the  cawsey.  1819  Black™.  Mag. 
V.  637  Your  frame  so  -sappy,  and  your  face  so  smug. 

5.  Full  of  moisture;  moist;  wet;  sodden;  rainy. 
Obs.  exc.  dial.     Cf.  SOPPY  a. 

c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  vin.  (Preach.  Siuallmu)  xiv. 
To  se  the  soill.  .Sappie,  and  to  resaue  all  seidis  able.  1806 
J.  BERESFORII  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (ed.  3)  in.  ix,  At  cricket 
..on  very  sloppy  ground,  so  that  your  hard  ball  prestntly 
becomes,  muddy,  sappy,  and  rotten.  1885  HALL  CAINI: 
Shado-u  Crime  xxiv,  It's  cold  and  sappy,  Mrs.  Garth. 

b.   Of  meat :   Putrescent,  tainted,     dial.     i'See 
E.D.D.) 

1573  BARET  Alv.  s.  v.  Rest!,',  Sapie  or  vnsauerie  fle.-h. 
1783  LEMON  I'.tymol.  Diet.,  Sapy,  a  moisture  contracted  on 
the  outward  surface  of  meats,  which  is  the  first  stage  of 
dissolution. 

6.  Consisting  of  or  containing  sap-wood. 

1466  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  93  This 
tymbir  shalbe  white  oke,  not  doted,  nor  storvyn,  nor  sappy. 
1711  .Milit.  ,v  Sfa  Diet.  (ed.  4)  s.v.  Tr.-nel,  These  T[r]cneU 
must  be  well  season'd,  and  not  sappy.  1776  G.  SEMPLI-: 
Building  in  Water  84  Be  exceeding  careful  how  you  make 
use  of  any  sort  of  sappy  Timber. 

7.  Foolish.     (Cf.  SAP  s.bp) 

1670  ?ndPt.  Peoples  Liberties  Asserted  f>  When  unlimited 
Prerogatives  have  sprung  up,  like  Mushromes  out  of  the  sappy 
Apprehensions,  .of  inferior  Officers.  1797  MKS.  A.  M.  HF.X- 
NETT  Beggar  Gill  (1813)  I.  242  '  Where  ',  said  she  fretfully, 
'can  he  have  taken  his  sappy^head?'  1894  G.  W.  API'LF.TON 
Co-Respondent  I.  150,  I  am  a  fat-headed,  sappy,  bally  ass. 

pitnnitigly.  1848  LOWELL  Fable  for  Critics  Poet.  Wks. 
1890  III.  61  The  women  he  draws  from  one  model  don't 
vary,  All  sappy  as  maples  and  flat  as  a  prairie. 

II  Sapraeinia  (ssepn-mia).  [mod.  L.,  f.  Gr. 
(rair/jo-s  putrid  +  -af/*a  blood.]  '  Septic  intoxication, 
or  poisoning  by  means  of  septic  or  putrefactive 
organisms  '  (Syd.  Xoc.  Lex.  1897). 

1886  Eticycl.  Brit.  XXI.  666/2  When  the  wound  is  due  to 
a  saprophyte  the  absorption  of  the  ptomaine  has  been  termed 
1  Sapraemia '.  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Clin.  Lect.  Dis.  ll'om. 
y.  (ed.  4)  16  It  not  very  rarely  leads  to  death  from  putrid 
intoxication  or  saprasmia. 

Saprsemic  (saprrmik),  iz.  [f.  prec.  + -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  saprsemia  ;  affected  with  saprrcmia. 

1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Clin.  Lett.  Dis.  IVcmi.  xiv.  (ed.  4)  106 
Inflammation  of  the  cyst  is  set  up,  with  fever  and  sapraemic 
symptoms.  19026.  S.  WOODHEAD  in  Eniycl.  Brit.  XXXI. 
521/2  A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  saprsemia  and 
septicaemia. ..So  long  as  no  micro-organisms  follow  the 
toxins,  the  condition  is  purely  saprjemic. 

Saprogenic  (sajpn>dse-nik.\  a.  [f.  Gr.  aairpo-s 
putrid  -l-  -UEN  +  -10.]  Causing  decay  or  putrefac- 
tion ;  also,  produced  by  putrefaction. 

1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Patfiol.  599  Saprogenic  or  putrid 
infection.  1882  HUXLEY  in  Nature 9  Mar.  439  The  results 
of  recent  researches,  which  tend  to  show  that  pathogenic 
bacteria  are  mere  modifications  of  saprogenic  forms.  1900 
A.  C.JONES  tr.  A.  Fischer  'j  Struct.  Bacteria  49  Zj  mogenic, 
saprogenic  and  saprophile  bacteria. 

Saprogenous  (saeprfdgfnas),  a.  [f.  Gr.  aanpu-? 
putrid  +  -GEN  +  -OUS.]  =prec. 

1876  tr.  H'axfter's  Gen.  Pathol.  92  Ract.  ternto  is  the  fer- 
ment of  putrefaction,  the  saprogenous  ferment.  1890  BILLINGS 
£\"at.  Med.  Diet.,  Saprogenic  or  Saprogenous,  producing 
putrefaction  or  decay.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot. 
Terms,  Saprogenous,  growing  oil  decaying  substances. 

Saprol  (soe'pr^l).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  aairpo-s  putrid 
+  -OI,.]  (See  quot.  1897.) 

1892  Brit.  Jlfei/.  jfml.  17  Sept.  47/3  Laser  (..August  i8th, 
1892)  gives  an  account  of  an  inquiry  made  by  him  into  the 
properties  of  saprol.  1897  Syrf.  Soc.  Lex.,  Saprol,  name 
for  a  crude  mixture  of  creosols  with  carbohydrates  and 
pyridine,  used  for  rough  disinfection. 

II  Saprolegnia  (sxprole-gnia).  Bot.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  aawpo-s  putrid  +  \4yv-ov  border.]  A  genus  of 
fungi  (the  type  of  the  N.O.  Saproltgniex  or  Sapro- 
legniacesi},  which  chiefly  infests  the  bodies  offish. 

1866  BERKELEY  in  Treas.  Bot.  s.v.  Saprolegniex,  The  same 
animal  has  been  observed,  when  immersed,  to  produce  a 
Saprolegnia,  and  when  surrounded  merely  by  air  to  produce 
a  filucor.  1882  HUXLEY  in  Nature  9  iMar.  438/2,  I  tried 
some  experiments  on  the  transplantation  of  the  Saprolegnia 
of  the  living  salmon  to  dead  animal  bodies.  1885  KLEIN 
Micro-Organisnts.  146  Saprolegnia:  colourless  tubular 
threads,  forming  gelatinous  masses  on  living  and  dead 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  fresh  water. 

Hence  Saprole  g-ciona  a.  (see  qnot.  1900) ;  Sa- 
prole-jrnlzed///.  a.,  diseased  with  Saprolegnia. 

1882  HUXLEY  in  Nature  9  Mar.  439/1  The  conditions  under 
which  my  saprolegnised  flies  were  placed.  1900  B.  D.  JACK- 
SON Gloss.  Hot.  Terms,  Saprotegnitnts,  allied  to  the  genus 
Saprolegnia. 

Saprophagan  (saeprp-fagan).  Ent.  [f.  mod.L. 
saprophag-us  (see  next)  +  -AN.]    (See  qnot.) 
1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Saprophagans,  the  name  of 
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a  tribe  of  Coleopterous  insects,  comprising  those  which 

feed  on .  .substances  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
SaprophagOUS  (sseprp-fagas),  a.     [f.  mod.!-. 

saprof  kag-us  (f.  Gr.  aavpos  putrid  +  -<fxryos  eating) 
-t-  -ous.]     Living  on  decomposing  matter. 
1819  MACLEAY  Horn  Entomol.  I.  27  Saprophagous  insects 

or  such  as  feed  on  putrid  or  decomposed  vegetable  matter. 
1849  HARDY  in  Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  7.  361  Species 

whose  larvx  are.  .either  fungi vorous  or  saprophagous. 
Saprophile   (sse-pwfoil),  sb.  and  a.     [f.  Gr. 
o-airpus  putrid  +  -<piAos  loving :  see  -PHILE.]     a.  A 
bacterium  inhabiting  putrid  matter,  b.  adj.  Of  bac- 
teria: Found  in  putridmatter.  So  Sapro'philousa. 
1882  -V  W.  BLYTH  Foods  544  There  are,  however,  certain 
animalcules,  .that  specially  point  to  sewage  contamination. 
This  class  have  been  called 'saprophiles1.  1890  BILLINGS  Aa/. 
Med.Dict.,  Saprophilous.  1900 .A.  C.  JONES  tr.  .4.  Fischers 
Struct.  Bacteria  49  Such  bacteria  may  be  termed  sapropnile. 
Saprophyte  (sre-profait).  [f.  Gr.  onwjwJ-j  putrid 
+  <t>vTov  plant :  see -PHYTE.]   Any  vegetable  organ- 
ism that  lives  on  decayed  organic  matter. 

i87<  Fncycl.  Brit.  III.  691/1  There  are  other  degraded 
allies  of  green  plants,  which  are  content  to  work  up  again 
the  imperfectly  broken  down  products  of  decay,  bucn 
plants  are  termed  Saprophytes.  1882  S.  WALJ'OLF.  &  Hux- 
IFV  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Micros,-.  Sci.  XXII.  33*  1  he  common 
moulds,.. which  are  habitually  saprophytes  (that  is  to  say, 
live  on  decaying  organic  matter). 
Hence  Sapro'phytal  (1!.  D.  Jackson  Gloss,  hot. 
Terms  1900),  Saprophytic  (-fi'tik)  adjs.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  saprophytes  ;  Saprophytically  adv., 
after  the  manner  of  saprophytes ;  Sapro'phytism, 
the  state  of  living  as  a  saprophyte. 

1882  H.  M.  WARD  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sci.  Jan.  2  Ihe 
appearance  of  various  Saprophytic  fungi  on  the  old  shrivelle. 
snot  indicates  the  completion  of  the  destruction.  _  1887 
GARXSKY  &  BALFOUR  tr.  DC  Barfs  Fungi  356  Species  of 
purely  and  strictly  Saprophytic.. mode  of  life.  1890  A. 
WHITRLEGGE  Hygiene  *  Public  Health  x.  227  Cultivation 
in  non-living  media,  that  is,  a  form  of  saprophytism,  is  [etc.]. 
1808  Allbtdfs  Syst.  Mid.  V.  257  The  fungus  being  merely 
sapTophytic.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  3  Dec.  .509  All  the 
known  parasitic  bacterial  species  (with  the  exception  of  the 
leprosy  bacilli),  .can  thrive  also  saprophytically. 

SapsagO  (scepsfi-go).  U.S.  Also  chapsager. 
[Corruptly  a.  G.  schabzigcr,  f.  schaben  to  grate  + 
ziger  a  kind  of  cheese.]  A  kind  of  hard  cheese 
made  in  Switzerland,  flavoured  with  melilot. 

1846  WORCESTER  (cites  Farm.  Encycl.).. .  Also  chapsager. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade. 

Sapskull  (sK-pskcl).  Now  dial,  (see  E.D.D.). 
[f.  SAP  rf.1  (sense  4)  +  SKULL.]  =  SAP-HEAD. 

1735  H  CAREY  Honest  Yorkshire-man  9  Welcome  to 
London  dear  'Squire  Sapscull.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  I'ulgar 
Tongue,  Sapscull,  a  simple  fellow.  1796  Sporting  Mag. 
VII.  55  Poor  sapskull,  thus  craftily  put  to  the  blush. 

II  Sapucaia  (sa]M<kaya).  Also  7  iacapucaya, 
9  sapucaya.  [Brazilian  ;  according  to  Von  Mar- 
tius  f.  sofia  egg  +  acaia  a  kind  of  forest  tree  ;  the 
fruit  with  its  seeds  resembling  a  nest  containing 
eggs.  Gandavo  1576  (Pg.)  writes  zabiicaes  pi.] 

1.  a.  A  South  American  tree  of  the  genus  Lecythis. 
b.  The  fruit  of  the  tree,  a  sapucaia-nut. 

1613  PL-RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  843  Of  Fruits,  he  reckons 
the  Iacapucaya,  like  a  pot . .  with  a  couer  on  it.  1869  R.  b . 
BURTON  Highl.  Brazil  1. 120  Hereabouts  also  are  two  noble 
lofty  Sapucaias,  vestiges  of  the  forest  primeval. 

2.  attrib.,  as  sapucaia   tree;    sapucaia-brown 
CAeni.  (see  quot.)  ;  sapuoaia-nut,  the  edible  fruit 
of  Lecythis  Zabucajo  and  L.  Ollaria, ;  sapucaia- 
oil,  -wine  (see  quots.). 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  195  The  shell  of  the  fruit  con- 
tains a  tannin.. which,  .in  the  older  fruits  is  converted  into 
a  brown  substance  ("sapucaia-brown).  1820  tr.  von  Wied's 
Trav.  Brazil  \.  126  Some  baskets ..  full  of  bananas,  oranges, 
*sapucaya-nuts  [etc.].  1866  Treas.  Bot.  s.v.  Lecythis,  Under 
the  name  of  Sapucaia  nuts,  the  seeds  of  L.  Zabucajo  are 
commonly  sold  in  our  fruit  shops.  1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII. 
746/1  "Sapucaia  oil,  yielded  by  Lecythis  ollaria.  1820  tr. 
von  Wied's  Trav.  Brazil  l.  105  The  young  foliage  of  the 
'sapucaya  tree.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  195  The  juice 
(*sapucaia-wine)  which  flows  from  incisions  in  old  trees. 

Sa'p-wood.    [SAP  s6.1]  =ALBUBNUM. 

1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  i.  Add.  Notes  96  The  placen- 
tal  vessels . .  are  transformed  from  sap- wood . .  into  inert  wood. 
1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.fr  Art  I.  258  Boards. .free 
from.. sap- wood.  1887  MOLONEV  Forestry  W.  A/r.  353  A 
deep  reddish-brown  heartwood  and  light  sap. wood. 

Saque,  Saquem,  obs.  ff.  SAKE,  SACHEM. 

Sar  (sai).  [a.  F.  sar,  variant  of  sargue,  sargo, 
etc.,  ad.  L.  sargus :  see  SABGON,  SABOUS.]  A  fish 
of  the  sparoid  genus  Sargus. 

1838  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  XXIV.  320/2  The  Sars  are 
shore  fish,  are  common  on  the  Southern  coasts  of  France. 
1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  406  Several  of  them  occur  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  are  popularly  called  '  Sargo  ',  '  Sar  ',  '  Saragu '. 

Sar  :  see  SAVOUR,  SEEVE,  SHEAB,  SOBE. 

Sarabaite  (sserab^i-sit).  Eccl.  Hist.  Also  4 
Serabite,  6  Sarrabaite,  6-  Sarabite.  [ad.  eccl. 
L.  Sarabalta  (Cassianus,  4-5th  c.,  who  says  that 
the  word  is  Egyptian ;  but  no  light  has  been  thrown 
on  it  from  that  language). 

Sarabite  is  the  form  commonly  found  in  English  transla- 
tions of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict.] 

One  of  a  class  of  monks  in  the  early  Church 
who  lived  together  in  small  bands  without  rule 
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or  superior.  fAlso  as  adj.,  applied  to  certain 
followers  of  the  Franciscan  rule  (see  quot.  c  1380), 
prob.  the  Fratricelli. 

118 .  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  12  ?if  bei  pursuen  to  be  deb  pore 
frefis  serabitis,  bat  kepen  fraunseis  reule  and  testament  to 
be  ri5te  vndyrstondynge  and  wille  of  fraunceis  wib  outen 
close  of  antecristis  clerkis.  1516  Bp.  Fox  Rule  o/Seynt 
Benet  i,  The  .iii.  kynde,  maner,  or  secte,  is  of  Sarabites,  a 
secte  detestable  :  whiche  lyue  not  vnder  obedience  of  any 
superior.  IS37  Orig.  /,SpryngeofSectes. A  vij b,  Ihese  bar- 
rabaites  be  sayd.  .to  come  of  Ananias  &  Saphira  by  lynage 
&  kynred.  1693  D'EMILIANNE  Man.  Ord.  vui.  59  Sarabaites, 
who  were  a  sort  of  People  following  only  their  own  Wills. 
1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  St.  Benedict  gives  a  frightful 
Idea  of  these  Sarabaites  in  the  First  Chapter  of  his  Rule. 
1765  MACLAINE  tr.  Mosheims  Eccl.  Hist.  Cent.  iv.  H.  IIL 
I  M  Those  wandering  fanatics,  or  rather  impostors,  whom 
the  Egyptians  called  Sarabaites.  1801  RANKEN  Hist. 
France  I.  224  The  Sarabaites,  who  associated  two  or  three 
together,  lived  sometimes  in  solitude,  but  always  without 
ruTe  or  order.  1904  GASQUET  Eng.  Moit.  Life.  8  The  Gyro, 
vagi  and  Sarabites. 

Saraband  (sse-rabaend).  Also  7-8  sarabrand, 
8-9  sarabande.  [ad.  F.  sarabande,  ad.  Sp.  zara- 
banda  ( =  Pg.  sarabando),  prob.  of  Oriental  origin.] 
1.  A  slow  and  stately  Spanish  dance  in  triple  time. 
1616  B.  JOSSON  Devil  an  Ass  iv.  iv,  Coach  it  to  Pimlico; 
daunce  the  Saraband.  1675  CROWNE  Country  Wit  iv.  51, 
I  can  dance  Corantoes  and  Jiggs  and  Sarabands.  1726 
Adv  Capt  R.  Boyle  (1768)  186  He  went  away  to  his  own 
Chamber,  leaving  room  in  all  our  Pockets  for  the  Devil  to 
dance  a  Saraband.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela.  III.  324  Oh  ! 
that  I  could  but  dance  as  well  as  thou  sing'st !  I'd  give  yon 
a  Saraband,  as  old  as  1  am.  1776  HAWKINS  Hist.  Slia.  IV. 
388  note,  Within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  a  Sara- 
band danced  by  a  Moor  was  constantly  a  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment at  a  puppet-shew.  1809  CAMPBELL  Cert.  Wyom. 
I.  v,  Nor  far  some  Andalusian  saraband  Would  sound  to 
many  a  native  rondelay. 

attrib.  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy.  Levant  284  1  hey  begin 
.  .with  a  Saraband-Step,  two  steps  forward  and  three  back- 
wards. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

<ii6s8  LOVELACE  Postli.  Poems  (1659)  10  So  you  but  with  a 
touch  from  your  fair  Hand  Turn  all  to  Saraband.  1703  Rules 
of  Civility  22  "f  is  pleasant,  in  troth,  to  see  a  lame  Person  find 
fault  with  a  Step  in  such  a  Sarabrand.  1860  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 
Mystics  (ed.  2)  II.  75  In  that  unswept  brain  of  his.. the 
super-subtile  fancies  of  theosophy,  have  danced  a  whirlwind 
saraband.  1863  I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery  II.  xxxi.  (1874)  181 
When  the  loose  villager  Weaves  'neath  the  moon  his  rustic 
saraband. 

2.  A  piece  of  music  composed  for  this  dance  or  in 
its  rhythm,  in  which  the  second  note  of  the  measure 
is  commonly  lengthened. 

1623  B.  JONSON  Staple  o/ff.  iv.  ii,  How  they  are  tickl'd 
with  a  light  ayre  !  the  bawdy  Saraband  !  1657  R-  LIGON 
Barbadoes  96  As  Musitians,  that  first  play  a  Preludium, 
next  a  Lesson,  and  then  a  Saraband.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE 
FoolofOual  (1809)  I II.  152  The  lady  called  to  the  orchestre 
for  a  saraband.  1776  BURNEY  Hist.  Mas.  (1789)  IV.  i.  114 
Corelli  in  the  saraband  of  his  eleventh  concerto.  1820 
SCOTT  Monast.  xxviii,  He  hummed  a  saraband.  1860  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Elsie  V.  xxv,  Elsie  rattled  out  a  triple  measure  of 
a  saraband.  1884  HAWEIS  My  Mus.  Life\.%  Those  simple 
and  severe  gigues  and  sarabands. 

Sarabatane,  obs.  form  of  SABBACANE. 

Sarabrase,  variant  of  SABKAS  Obs.,  an  infusion. 

14..  Norn,  in  Wr.-W flicker  740/35  Hoc  sarabracium, 
Sarabrase. 

Saracen  (sze'rasen),  sb.  and  a.  r  orms  :  a.  I  //. 
Sarracene,  Sarocine,  3  Sarezin,  3-4  Sarrezin, 
3-7  Sarazin(e,  4  -sene,  Sarisine,  -zene,  -ezyne, 
4-6  Sarasyn(e,  -in(e,  4-7  -cene,  (5  Saresoun, 
-ezen,  -esyn,  -aseyn,  Sarracene,  -ysyne),  5-6 
Sarazyn(e,  Sarrasyn,  5-7  -zen(e,  Sarrasin(e, 
(6  Sarason,  -asen,  -ezon,  7  -icin,  -aoin),  3-  Sara- 
cen. P.  i  //.  Sarcine,  3-5  Sarzin(e,  4-5  -zyn, 
4-6  -syn,  5  -sin(e,  -s(e)yne,  -cyue,  -zene,  -soun, 
6  -son,  9  -zan.  [In  OE.,  ad.  late  L.  Saraceni  pi. ; 
in  ME.,  a.  OF.  Sar(r)azin,  -cin,  mod.F.  Sarrasin 
(=  It.  Saracino,  Sp.  Saraceno,  Pg.  Sarraceno),  ad. 
late  L.  Saracenus,  a.  late  Gr.  Sapaxr/vos. 

The  ultimate  etymology  is  uncertain.  The  derivations 
from  Arabic  commonly  given  (of  which  the  most  usual  is 
Arab.  ,  Jj,i  shurfi  eastern,  oriental,  f.  Jj  " 


SARACEN. 

Mamelucks  (by  many  called  Sarasins).  1602  BRETON  Wondtrs 
•worth Hearing(Gro!,n\.)  7/2  Standing . .  with  a  Sarazms  fact, 
his  nose  too  long  for  his  lips,  his  cheekes  like  the  lawes  of 
ahorse  [etc.].  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  iv.  161  The  Sarazens  are 
descended  of  Esau.  1788  GIBBON  Dccl.  t,  F.  1.  V.  181  From 
Mecca  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Arabian  tribes  were  confounded 
by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  under  the  general  appellation  of 
Saracens.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  i.  iv,  Here . .  might  be  seen 
the  swarthy  Saracen,  with  wares  from  Spam  and  Afnc.  1905 
jath  Cent.  Aug.  268  The  African  hordes,  genencally  termed 
Saracens,  who  were  established  near  Villefranche  as  late  as 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century. 

ft.  lagoa  Malchus  in  Cockayne  Shrine  (1864)  42  Wit 
urnon . .for  sarcina  herjunge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11072  His 
[i.e  St.  John  Baptist's]  fest  it  es  in  somers  time,  it  halus 
bath  lu  and  sarzine.  a  1373  Joseph  Arim.  55  pel  ferden 
to  A  Cite  faste  bi-syde,  fat  was  called  sarras  ber  sarsyns 
sprongen,  Erest  borw  Abrahames  wyf  bat  wonede  ber-mne. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  153  pat  jere  Sarzyns  com 
out  of  Egipt  into  Affrica.  a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Carneschc 
i.  36,  I  sey,  ye  solem  Sarson,  alle  blake  ys  your  ble.  1530 
PALSGR.  265/1  Sarsyn  a  man. 

f  b.  A  Turk's  head  for  tilting  at.  Obs. 
1637  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Malvezzfs  Rom.  ft  T.  231  Who  pas- 
sionately run  their  lances  against  a  Saracin  of  wood.    1652 
URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  228  He  carryed  away  the 
ring  fifteen  times  on  end,  and  broke  as  many  lances  on  the 
Saracen.    1656  FLECKNOE  Relat.  10  Yrs.  Trav.  x.  26  A 
solemn  Justing  or  Running  at  Ring  and  Sarazen. 
f  2.  A  non-Christian,  heathen,  or  pagan  ;  an  un- 
believer, infidel.  Obs. 

c  1250  Meid.  Maregrete  ix.  35  Sone  wolde  be  sarezin 
habben  hire  to  wiue.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4522  Eijte 
hundred  ssipes  in  to  bis  londe  he  brojte  V  ol  of  .saracens 
IMS  i  of  Saxons  fulle).  a  1300  A'.  Horn  42  (Cambr.  MS.), 
He  fond  bi  be  stronde, . .  Schipes  fiftene,  Wib  sarazms  kene. 
ci«o  Art/l.  *  Merl.  2067  Danmark  Sarrazins  pat  were  of 
Angys  lins.  J377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  151  Nou?t  borw 
preyere  of  a  pope . .  Was  bat  sarasene  [sc.  Emperor  I  rajan] 
saued.  1433  LYDG.  Edmund  f,  Frenmndll.-$i  in  Horstm. 
Aliengl.Leg.  (1881)  403  Edmond  that  day  was  Cristis  cham- 
pioun, .  .Among  sarseynes  he  pleied  the  lioun.  c  1450  Mer- 
lin 193  That  day  Gawein  slpwgh  many  a  sarazin  of  the 
saxouns  more  than  eny  of  his  felowes.  i$A  Pilgr  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  289  That  they  shall  loue,  as  the  chylde  m 
parentes,  and  the  pagane  or  Sarasyn  his  false  goddes.  1552 
ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  50  Thou  art  made  as  ane 
Pagan,  Saracen  or  Enfidele. 

f  b.  Jig.    An  ignorant  and  tasteless  person,  a 
'  barbarian ',  '  Goth ',  '  Vandal '.  Obs. 

1714   MANDEVILLF.  Fab.  Bees  (1733)   I.  331    Methmks  I 
hear  them,  .ask  what  brute  of  a  Saracen  it  is  that  draws  his 


sharq  sun- 
rise) are  not  well  founded.  In  medieval  times  the  name 
was  often  associated  with  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham ; 
St.  Jerome  (Ezek.  vill.  xxv)  identifies  the  Saracens  with  the 
Agareni  (Hagarens,  descendants  of  Hagar)  '  who  are  now 
called  Saracens,  taking  to  themselves  the  name  of  Sara '.] 

A.  sb.  1.  Among  the  later  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 
name  for  the  nomadic  peoples  of  the  Syro- Arabian 
desert  which  harassed  the  Syrian  confines  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  hence,  an  Arab ;  by  extension ,  a  Mohamme- 
dan or  Moslem,  esp.  with  reference  to  the  Crusades, 
a.  c 893  K.  ALFRED  Oros. !.  i.  12  Monexe  beoda..ba;t  is, 
Comagena&  Fenitia..Iudea,&  Palestina,  &  Sarracene [orig. 
abstfuc  Saracenis],  «9fio  Durham  ^*//»a/(Surtees)  196  On 
india  saracena  [L.  in  India  Saracenorum}.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  16  How  Charles  kyng  and  rauland  faght,  Wit  sarazins 
wald  bai  na  saght.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  II.  293  Peple 
bat  cleped  hem  self  Saracenys,  as  pogh  bey  were  i-come  of 
Sarra.  1390  GOWEK  Con/.  I.  363  To  passe  over  the  grete 
See  To  werre  and  sle  the  Sarazin.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  I. 
xvii.  99  The  lawe  of  Macomet  and  of  Sarezenis.  c  1475 
Partenayy^  Lesse  worth  am  I  then  any  sarysyne,  Whiclie 
is  in  beleue  of  sory  mahound  !  1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.) 
51  He  hath  quite  dryuen  out  of  Spayne  the  Moores  or  Sara- 
sens.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  «  That  braue 
Saladin,  Souldan  of  Egipt,  with  his  notable  niilicia  of 


ear     em,  . 

ugly  weapon  for  the  destruction  of  learning. 
f3.  The  Saracen  people  or  territory.  Obs.     [So 
OF.  sarrazin.}     Cf.  SABACENE  below. 

a  noo  Cursor  M.  6984  pai.  .lefte  be  lagh  of  hei  drightin. 
And  ledd  be  law  of  sarazin.  Hid.  22286  Ouer  lubltcr  and 
apoline,  pat  godds  war  o  sarazine.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl. 
Syitue  185  Here  fadyr  was  prest  of  sarysyne  [Fr.  ong. 
faenete]. 

4.  Comb.,  as  Saracen-like  adj.;  Saracen  corn, 
buckwheat  (see  SABBASIN)  ;  f  Saracen's  all-heal, 
•(•  comfrey,  t  consound,  Senccio  saracenicus,  said 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Saracens  in  healing 
wounds  ;  t  Saracen's  birth -wort  =  SABAZINE  j 
f  Saracen's  corn,  Sorghum  vulgare ;  t  Saracen's 
earth,  ?  Lemnian  eaith ;  Saracen's  head,  the  head 
of  a  Saracen,  Arab,  or  Turk  used  (a)  as  a  charge 
in  heraldry,  (b)  as  an  inn  sign,  etc.;  Saracen's 
herb  =  SABAZINE  ;  t  Saracen's  mint  =  SARA- 
ZINE ;  f  Saracen's  soap,  a  mixture  of  soap-lye 
and  olive-oil;  Saracen's  stone  =  SABSEN  ;  f  Sara- 
cen's woundwort  =  Saracen's  consound. 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  11.  46  We  saw  a  Field 
sowed  with  Maez  or  "Sarazin  Corn.  1887  BENTLEY  Man. 
Hot.  653  The  fruits  of  Fagopyrum  esculentum,.  .Common 
Buckwheat  or  Saracen  Corn,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Lett,  to 
Cent.  *  Ladies  Wks.  1709  III.  II.  122  His  Lye-brows  are . . 
somewhat  *Saracen-like.  1786  'Saracen's  all-heal  [see 
SAKACENICAN].  159?  GERARDE  Herbal  n  ccxcvn.  696  I  he 
later  writers  haue  loined  vnto  them  a  fift  named  bara- 
cens  Birthwoort,  1578  "Saracen's  comfrey,  "Saracens 
consound  [see  CONSOUDE].  1585  HIGINS  Junius  AaiMtu- 
clator  109/2  MUiumliidicum..,  Indian  millet:  lurkishe 
wheate,  or  *Sarracens  corne.  1526  Crete  Herliall  ccccxhv. 
(1529)  Z  v,  Terra  sigillata  is  otherwyse  called  "sarazyns  erthe 
or  silueied  clay.  1510  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  108  Unms  me- 
suagii  nuncupati  Me  "Sarezon'  Hed'.  17268.  VxnBamar 
Display'*  $y  He  beareth  Gules,  a  Saracens  Head  eras  d 
at  the  Neck  Argent.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  iv,  The 
coach-yard  of  the  Saracen's-Head  Inn.  1838  Penny  Cycl. 
XII.  142/2  Many  of  these  [charges],  such  as  crosses, ..  Sara- 
cens' heads  &c.,  were  assumed  during  the  Crusades.  1585 
HIGINS  Juntas'  Nomenclator  116/2  Aristolochia  sarmen- 
^O»..n»iuaMitlart»S<mtatka..,*y»ayxmtaa>.  1525 
Crete  Herball cclxxiv.  (1529)  Pv,  It  is  called  mynte  romayne, 
or  *sarazyns  mynt.  1526  Ibid,  cccxcvui.  X  vj,  "Sarazyns 
sope  is  made  of  a  lye  called  capitellium  and  oyle  olyue 
sy<Ten  together  tyll  it  be  thycke.  1644  SYMONDS  Diary 
(Camden)  151  A  place  so  full  of  a  grey  pibble  stone  of  great 
Wanes  as  is  not  usually  scene..,  the  mhabaitants  calling 
thlm  "Saracens'  stones.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  xcyn.  347 
Saracenes  Consounde  is  called  in  Latlne  Solldago  Sarace- 
nica,  or  Saracens  Comfrey,.  .English  Saracens  Consound, 
and  "Saracenes  Woundwoort.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot. 
App.  326  The  true  Saracen's  Wound-wort  Seneao. 

B.  adj.  =SABACENIC.  (By  Sir  C.  Wren  errone- 
ously applied  to  Pointed  or  'Gothic'  architecture.) 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4247  For  men  war  bar  o  sarzin  lede.  c  1450 
LOVELICH  Grail  x\v.  721  Whiche  were  to  holden  the  better 
lay  whethir  the  Cristene  lawe,  Ober  Sarazine.  c  1477  CAXTON 
Jason  29  Jason  dide  do  sowne  trompettis,  labours,  and 
comes  sarasins.  1519  HORMAN  V*lg.  279  Let  vs  daunce 
the  haye,  shypmcns,  sarson,  and  maurys  daunce.  Jaltr- 


SAEACENIAN. 

mm  gcranion.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  86  Syria 
..was  with  the  first  subdued  to  Saracene  servitude.  1713 
WREN  in  Parental!*  11750)  297  This  we  now  call  the 
Gothick  Manner  of  Architecture. .  .1  think  it  should  with 
more  Reason  be  called  the  Saracen  Style.  1818  MILMAN 
Samorzaj  When  mad  Orlando  met  On  that  frail  bridge  the 
giant  Sarzati  king.  1843  Catal.  Classic  Contents  Straw- 
terry  Hill  162  A  magnificent  table  of  Saracen  mosaic.  1861 
W.  H.  JEKVIS  Hist.  France  v.  (1872)  67  The  Saracen  governor 
of  Saragossa. 

t  b.   Cookery.  In  browct,  sauce  Saracen.  06s. 

?CI390  Farm  of  Cury  (1780)  44  Sawse  Sarzyne.  Take 
heppes  and  make  hem  clene,  take  Almaundes  blaunched. 
c  1430  Tim  Cookcry-bks.  19  Bruette  Sareson.  Itid.  30  Sauke 
Sarsoun.  Take  Almoundys,  &  blaunche  hem.  Ibid.  113 
Saug  saraser  [so printed}.  Tak  Ahnandes,  frye  hem  in  oille. 

Hence  t  Saracen^,  the  land  of  the  Saracens. 

c  1450  LOVKLICH  Grail  xlv.  724  A  gret  Scmble  Of  Alls  the 
Maistres  Of  Sarrasene. 

Saraceilian  (saerasrnian),  a.  [f.  late  L.  Sara- 
ccmis  +  -IAN.]  Saracenic. 

1818  MILLS  Hist.  Cntsaties  (1822)  I.  i.  17  Some  direful 
effects  of  Saracenian  zeal. 

Saracenic  (sjerase'nik),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  Sara- 
cenic-us,  f.  late  L.  Saracen-us  SARACEN:  see  -ic.  Cf. 
F.  sarracenique.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of  the  Saracens. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  38  The  Mammoody 
and  Roopee  are  good  silver,  .and  (after  the  Saracenic  sort 
who  hate  Images  in  Coyne)  cover'd  with  Arabick  letters. 
lout.  280  The  iron  yoak  of  Saracenic  bondage.  1816  Sport- 
ing Mag.  XLVIII.  9  Those  nations,  .have  to  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  Saracenic  or  Arabian  instructors.  1819 
SCOTT  Ivanlwe  ix,  The  Saracenic  music  of  the  challengers 
1831  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cant.  Countries  I.  231  Specimens  of 
Saracenic  Armour.  1897  DOWDEN  Fr.  Lit.  m.  vii.  226  The 
strife  between  French  chivalry  and  Saracenic  hordes. 

b.  Applied  to  Mohammedan  architecture  in  its 
various  forms,  or  to  any  features  of  it. 

In  the  i8th  and  early  igth  c.  often  erroneously  applied 
(after  Wren  :  see  SARACEN  a.)  to  '  Gothic  '  architecture. 

?7°?  Riou  Crec.  Orders  Arc/lit.  10  The  heavy  Gothic  by 
bir  C.  Wren,  is  distinguished  as  Anglo-Saxonic,  the  lighter  as 
Saracenic.  1819  SCOTT  A  nnc  o/G.  xxi,  A  considerable  part  of 
the  edifice  was  less  in  the  strict  Gothic  than  in  what  has  been 
termed  the  Saracenic  style.  1842  W.  F.  AINSWORTH  Tra;\ 
Asia  Minor,  etc.  1. 197  Its  numerous  remains  of  Mohamme- 
dan buildings,  chiefly  in  a  rich  style  of  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture. 1846  THACKERAY  Corn/till  to  Cairo  Wks.  1898 
V.  726  A  great,  large  Saracenic  oriel  window.  1877  A.  1!. 
EDWARDS  Up  Nile  l.  n  Saracenic  doorways. 

c.  transf.  Barbaric,  heathenish. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xvii,  Swearing  at  him  in  a  most  Sara- 
cenic and  ferocious  manner. 

Saracenical  (sserase-nikal),  a.  [Formed  as 
prec. :  see  -ICAL.]  =  SARACENIC. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  title-p.,  The  Ancient 
Religions  before  the  Flood,  the  Heathnish,  Jewish,  and 
baracemcall  in  all  Ages  since.  1631  LITHCOW  Trav.  iv.  144 
A  Saracemcall  Sultan  of  Persia.  1673  Rosemary  ff  Baycs 
5.  '?."?'  mamfest  unto  rae  by  the  Sarracenical  histories. . 
that  Mahomet  had  not  two  companions.  1768  TUCKER  Lt. 
lift.  (1834)  II.  297  The  Saracenical  caliphs. 

tSaracenicau(s£erase-nikan),<!.C>fo.  [Formed 
as  prec.  +  -AN.]  =  SABACENIO.  Saraoenioan 
groundsel,  Settecio  saractnicus. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  734  Dia  (otherwise  Dijo)  is 
an  Arabian  or  Saracenican  word.  1786  J.  AHERCROMHIE 
Arrangem.  in  Card.  Assist.  67/1  Saracenican  helvetiall 
groundsel,  called  Saracen's  all-heal. 

Saracenisru  (sze-raseniz'm).  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
Saracenism-us  race  or  country  of  the  Saracens,  f. 
Saraeimu  SARACEN.  Cf.  OF.  Sarasincsnie  country 
of  the  Saracens.]  The  political  or  religious  organ- 
ization of  the  Saracens. 


even  the  Saraccnism  takes  its  place.  1907  Kiiin.  Kci:  Apr! 
445  1 1  was  Saracenism  that  beat  back  the  Cross  on  the  plains 
of  Syria. 

t  Saracenly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SARACEN +  -LY^.] 
Like  a  Saracen  ;  't  with  heathenish  violence. 

1596  NASHE  Safron  Walden  O  2  b,  Whiles  he  was  thus 
Saracenly  sentencing  it  against  mee. 

Saracennet,  obs.  form  of  SARSENET. 

li  Saraf  (sara-f).  Also  6  xaraffe,  -arTo.  7 
charaff,  xeraffo,  9  sarraf,  saraff,  serof,  -aff.  See 
also  SHKOFF.  [Pers.,  etc.,  a.  Arab.  i_i^o  (arraf,  (. 
c_i^«  carafa  to  exchange,  corresp.  to  lleb.  fps 
(draph  to  refine,  assay  (gold  or  silver),  whence 
(Sriph.  refiner,  worker  in  gold.  Cf.  F.  cherafe 
('T'bcO.Pg. xarrafo,farafo(i6thc.).]  A  banker 
or  money-changer  in  the  East ;  =  SHROFF. 

1598  W.  PHILLIP  tr.  Linscltoten  \.  xxxiii.  66/1  There  is  in 
eucry  place  of  the  street  exchangers  of  inony,  by  them 
Isc.  Heathens)  called  Xaraffos.  which  are  all  Christian  Jewes. 
Ibid.  244  Xarafles.  1661  J.  DAYIES  tr.  Olcarius'  I'oy. 
Ambass.  vi.  330  The  money-changers,  whom  they  call 
Xeratfi  [m  Persia).  1678  J.  P.  tr.  Tavernier'f  Trav.  I.  II. 
4  1  here  is  no  considerable  payment  made,  which  is  not  re. 
ccived  by  the  Cheraff  or  Banker.  1811  Niebuhr's  Trav. 
•*'•«'•  hn.  in  Pinkertotts  Voy.  X.  71  He  sent  us  to  receive 
Ine  money  from  his  Saraf,  or  banker.  1877  McCoAN  Egypt 
as  it  11  115  The  mamour..till  the  recent  reform  appointing 
a  Controller-General  of  Receipts,  received  the  taxes  from 
the  saraffs.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS  In  Land  of  Lion  f,  Sun  xvii. 
192  Jhe  business  of  the  serof  is  despised  as  being  a  usurer 
on  the  sly.  j897  Blackw.  Mag.  July  24/2  They  \sc.  Arme- 
nians) prospered  as  our  '  Sanafs  '. 
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Jl  Sarafan  (sae'rafaen).  Also  8-9 -phan>.  [Rtts- 
sinn  i'ajia<I>ain,.]  A  long  mantle,  veil,  or  sleeveless 
cloak,  forming  part  of  the  national  dress  of  Russian 
peasant  women. 

1799  W.  TOOKE  I  'ie;u  Russian  Emp.  I.  366  The  quality 
of  the  saraphan  is  various  according  to  circumstances.  1833 
R.  PlNKERTpN  Russia  301  A  ribbon,  which  reaches  to  the 
hem  of  their  sarafan.  1855  English™,  in  Russia  28  The 
national  dress,  the  sarafane,  which  was  generally  of.  .blue 
or  re^d  cotton,  having  no  bodice.  1896  Daily  Tel.  27  May 
7/1  The  Grand  Duchesses,  .wore.  .the.  .national  veil  or 
scarf,  called  sarafan. 

Saragoy,  var.  SARIGLE.  Sarai,  var.  SERAI. 
Sarampura,  obs.  var.  SALEMTOHE.  Sarang, 
rarevar.SERA^u.  Sarape.var.SERAi'E.  Sararre, 
obs.  f.  cornpar.  of  SORE. 

Sarasen,  -son,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  SARACEN. 

Saratoga  (sitratau-ga).  [prob.  f.  Saratoga 
Springs,  the  name  of  a  summer  resort  in  New  York 
State.]  In  full  Saratoga  trunk :  a  large  kind  of 
trunk  much  used  by  ladies. 

1893  F.  F.  MOORE  Forbid  Kanns  xi.\,  'Oh,  Eric,  do  help 
Miriam  with  that  Saratoga,'  cried  Mrs.  Hardy, ..pointing 
to  where  Miriam  was  struggling  with  a  large  trunk  that  had 
just  been  hoisted  from  the  hold.  Ibid,  xxx,  Three  Saratoga 
trunks.  1894  HOWELLS  Trial,  from  Altntria  05,  I  found 
the  porter.. with  his  wrist  bound  up.  He  said  be  had 
strained  it  in  handling  a  lady's  Saratoga. 

Sarau,  -aw,  variant  of  SEROW. 

Sarawatote  (sara'wakait).  Min.  [a.  G.  Sara- 
wakit  (Frenzel  1877),  f.  Sarawak  (in  Borneo)  : 
see  -ITE.]  A  compound  of  antimony  found  in 
minute  colourless  crystals. 

1881  G.  J.  BRUSH  ydApp.  Dana's  Min.  106  Sarawakilc. 
. .  Found  in  cavities  in  the  native  antimony  of  Borneo. 

Saray,  variant  of  SERAI. 

t  Saraza-ntic,  a.  Obs.  -  °  [app.  alteration  of 
Saracenic  after  ByzanlineJ]  Saracenic. 

17*6  B.MI.LY,  Sartizantick,  like  a  Saracen. 

Sarazin,  variant  of  SARHASIX 

Sarazin(e,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  SARACEN. 

tSa'razine.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  sarawie,  sar(r]a- 
suit:  aristolochia  :— pop.  L.  sarracTna  for  late  L. 
sarracena  (sc.  herba},  fern,  of  sarracinits  SARACEN.] 
Birthwort. 

1515  Crete •  ffsrfrall cclxxiv.  (1529)  P  v  b,  Mynte  romayne 
or  sarazyne  is  hote  &  drye  in  y°  scconde  degre.  1866  Treas. 
Jjot.,  Sarazine,  Aristolochia  Clcmalitis. 

Sarbacane  (sa-jbakrti).  Obs.  exc.  Aiitiq.  Also 
7  sarabatane,  S  sarbacan,  9  sabarcane  (?),  sar- 
bacaud  (?).  [a.  F.  sarbacane  (i6th  c. ;  earlier 
sarbatenne)  '  a  long  trunke  to  shoot  in '  (Cotgr.), 
also,  a  speaking-trumpet  (Littre),  ad.  Sp.  cebra- 
tana :  see  CEBRATANE.] 

1.  A  blow-tube  or  pipe  for  shooting  with.  Hist. 

1765  H.  TIMBLRLAKE  Mem.  45  Children,  who.. are  very 
expert  at  killing  with  a  sarbacan.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xxi, 
These  cowardly  caitiffs  come  against  us  with  sarbacanes 
and  poisoned  shafts.  1869  BOLTELL  Armstr  Armour\l.  87 
Substituting  for  the  bow.. the  Sabarcane  [sic],  Sumpitan,or 
blow-tube,  the  Malays  strike  objects  at  great  distances. 
«878  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  XIII.  258  Thus  originated.. slings, 
larbacatuis,  lassos. 

t  2.  An  ear-trumpet.  Obs. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xxviii.  251  To  this  art  belongeth 
the  making  of  sarabatanes,  or  trunkes,  to  helpe  the  hearing. 

Sarbet,  obs.  form  of  SHERBET. 

Sarcasm  (saukaez'm).  Also  6-7  in  L.  form 
sarcasraus.  [ad.  late  L.  sarcasm-its,  a.  late  Gr. 
crapKaapus,  f.  cfapxafnv  to  tear  flesh,  gnash  the 
teeth,  speak  bitterly,  f.  crapx-,  adp£  flesh.]  A  sharp, 
bitter,  or  cutting  expression  or  remark ;  a  bitter 
gibe  or  taunt.  Now  usually  in  generalized  sense  : 
Sarcastic  language  ;  sarcastic  meaning  or  purpose. 

.«•  '579  '-•  K-  in  Sfenser's  Shcph.  Cat.  Oct.,  Glosse,  Tom 
piper,  an  ironicall  Sarcasmus,  spoken  in  derision  of  these 
rude  wits,  whych  [etc.).  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Answ. 
Osor.  324  With  this  skofTedoth  he  note  them,  .byacertayne 
figure  called  Sarcasmus.  1605  J.  DOVE  Confut.  Atheism  38 
He  called  the  other  Gods  so,  by  a  figure  called  Irouia,  or 
Sarcasmus.  l6ai  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  l.  ii.  iv.  tv,  Many 
are  of  so  petulant  a  spleene,  and  haue  that  figure  Sarcas- 
mus so  often  in  their  mouths, . .  that  [etc.J.  1661  FELTHAM 
Rtsoh'es  11.  1.  284^  Either  a  Sarcasmus  against  the  volup- 
tuous ;  or  else,  'tis  a  milder  counsel. 

0.  1619  H.  HUTTON  Follies  Anat.  (Percy  Soc.)  10  Muse, 
shew  the  rigour  of  a  satyres  art,  In  harsh  sarcasmes,  dis- 
sonant and  smart.  1690  C.  NESSE  Hist,  ft  Myst.  O.  «,  N. 
Test.  I.  234  No  lye,  but  an  irony.,  a  witty  way  of  speaking 
..such  sarcasms  Llijah  used.  1715  BLACKWALL  Itttrod. 
Class,  (ed.  3)  179  When  a  dying  or  dead  Person  b  insulted 
with  SconsandironicalTartness'lisusuallycaU'd a  Sarcasm. 
1814  SCOTT  Ld.  cf  Isles  iv.  xxviii,  With  many  a  sarcasm 
varied  still  On  woman's  wish,  and  woman's  will !  1862 
MRS.  H.  WOOD  Channiitfs  I.  ix.  133  He  looked  upon  the 
remark  as  a  bit  of  sarcasm.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  II. 
xxx.  227  Blows  are  sarcasms  turned  stupid.  1871  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cottq.  (1876)  IV.  127  William's  return  was  accom- 
panied by  a  confiscation  and  distribution  of  laws  on  so  wide 
a  scale  that  it  could  be  said  with  indignant  sarcasm  that 
he  gave  away  the  land  of  every  man. 

t  Sarcasma-tical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SARCASM 
+  -ATICAL.]  Sarcastic.  Hence  f  Sarcasma-tic- 
ally  adv.,  sarcastically.  So  •)•  Sarca  sniatize  l'., 
to  speak  sarcastically  of. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athea.  Brit.  III.  94  A  haughty  Jesuit., 
publish  d  an  Anonymous,  sarcasmutic-d  Pamphlet.  Itia. 


SARCELLE. 

II.  71  Mr.  Wood  calls  the  first  a  Calvinislical  Bishop  (who 
was  then,  aa  it  seems,  marry'd,says  he,  verySarcasmatlcally  . 

Ibid.  III.  33  So  easy  it  i-s  from  Scorning  and  Sarcasmatizing 
a  deceas'd  Protestant  Bishop,  .to  proceed  to  quarrel  with  a 
living  Brother  Bishop. 

t  Sarca'Smical,  «.  Obs.  rare.  [i.  SARCASM  T 
-ICAL.  Cf.  med.L.  sarfasmicus.'}  Sarcastic.  Hence 
t  Sarca-smically  adv.,  sarcastically. 

1602  FL-I.BKCKE  zW  1't.  i'arallel  26  The  Graecians  did 
allow  .such  taunts  and  biting  sarcasmicall  speeches.  1658 
J.  JONES  Quid's  His  42  It  is  inhumane  sarcasmically  to 
insult  over  a  captive  as  a  Cat  over  a  Mouse. 

So  f  Sarca'smous  a. ,  sarcastic. 

1663  Hi  TJ.KK  Ih,d.  i.  ii.  578  So  say  the  Wicked-and  will 
you  Make _ that  Sarcasmous  Scandal  true?  111734  NOKIH 
Exam.  i.  ii.  §  124  (1740)  ijS  When  he  gets  a  sarcasmous 
i;aper  against  the  Crown,  well  backed  with  Authority.  IHd. 
ni.  §  56.  144  A  sarcasmuus  Reflection  on  the  House  uf 
Commons  itself. 

Sarcast  .sii-jk^st).  [ad.  Gr.  type  *aapKaaT^, 
(.  aapnd£tii>  (see  SARCASM).]  A  sarcastic  writer  or 
speaker. 

1654  GAVIOS  Pleas.  Kates  in.  \\.  i0S  The  slave  Sancho 
doth  supra-parasite  it,  turnes  mime,  Satyr,  Sarcast,  Hyper- 
iispist.  1859  Knickerl:  Mag.  Nov.  478  Jerrold  has  been 
called  a  cynic  and  a  sarcast.  1886  Sat.  Rev.  19  June  845 
Dr.  Parker  ;  or,  the  Sarcast.  1898  Daily  Nc<us  8  June  2/2 
M  r.  Disraeli  'j  he  [sc.  Gladstone]  said ..'  was  a  great  sarcast '. 

Sarcastic  ^saJkas-stik),  a.  Also  7-8 -ick.  [ad. 
(jr.  type  *crapHatjTiKu5t  i.  aapna^ttv  :  see  SARCASM 
and  -ic.  Cf.  F.  sarcastique.]  Characterized  by  or 
involving  sarcasm  ;  given  to  the  use  of  sarcasm ; 
bitterly  cutting  or  caustic. 

1695  J-  EUWAKDS  Author.  O.  ff  X.  7Vi/.  III.  ;5o  Saixa-- 
tick  speeches,  gibes,  taunts.  1751  JOHNSON  Kaml-lci  .No. 
177*11  Their  merriment  bluntly  siucastick.  i848TiiA<.KM<.\v 
/  an.  Fair  .\i,  Mrs.  Firkin .  .flung  up  her  head  and  said,  '  I 
think  Miss  is  very  clever,'  with  the  most  killing  sarcastic 
air.  i86z  CALVERLKV  I'erscs  <r  Trans/.  (1894)  43  Poising 
evermore  the  t-ye-gla-s  In  the  light  sarcastic  eye.  1879 
FROUDE  Cxsar  ,\xii.  385  He  had  spoken  his  tliuughls  \>iiii 
sarcastic  freedom. 

Hence  Sarca  sticness. 

1903  Times  jo  Sept.  10/5  Hia  habitual  sarcasticm;.-.-. 

Sarcastical  (saikx-stikal),  a.  [Formed  as 
prec. :  see -ICAL.]  —prec. 

1641  '.SMKCTYMXL-L-S'  fi'tiit.  Answ.  §  2  Such  a  sarcasticall 
Declaration.  1697  S.  PATRICK  Conim.  l-:.n',i.  v.  17  Nulhing 
could  be  more  Sarcastical,  than  to  tell  them  they  wtre  idle, 
when  they  sunk  under  their  Burdens.  1756  P.  ]'oi  i  Treat. 
|  Ruptures  vi.  Wks.  II.  123  He  will  be  inclined  to  believe  the 
Barcastical  distinction  between  cures,  and  escapes  nut  ill- 
founded.  1834  Gentl.  Mag.  CIV.  I.  185  The  active  and 
Sarcastical  mockery  of  the  ruthless  tyrant  upon  its  victims. 
1877  MKS.  FORRESTER  Mignon  I.  i.  14  '  You  mean  that  to 
be  sarcastical  ,  she  laughs. 
Hence  Sarca  sticalness. 

1709  MKS.  MAN-LEY  Secret  .Ifem.  (1720)  III.  244,  I  could 
never  give  my  self  a  Reason  why  the  Kphesian  Matron  of 
Petromus  should  please  so  much,  unless  it  were-  fur  the 
J    Sarcasticalness. 

Sarcastically  (iajkte'rtikali),  adv.    [f.  prec. 

+  -LY2.]     In  a  sarcastic  manner;  with  sarcasm. 

1647  J.  TRAPP  Matt.  xiii.  55  As  a  Christian  Schoolmaster 
filly  answered  Libanus,  sarcastically  demanding  :  what  the 
Carpenters  son  was  now  a  doing!  1664  H.  MORE  Myst. 
Im<j.  xii.  39  Or  whether  pursuing,  or  in  a  journey,  or  asfeep 
somewhere,  as  Elias  sarcastically  argues  concerning  Baal. 
1785  BUKKE  Sf.  Nabob  o/Arcofs  Debts  25  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  should  sarcastical  ly 
call  that  time  to  our  recollection.  1847  C.  BROXTE  J.  Eyre 
xviii,  'I  suppose,  now',  said  Miss  Ingrain,  curling  her  lip 
sarcastically  (etc.).  1855  MACACLAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  49 
If,  it  was  sarcastically  said,  all  our  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  .are  to  be  suddenly  altered  by  a  few  lines  of  manu- 
script found  in  a  corner  of  the  library  at  Lambeth.  1887 
Courier  16  June  16/4, '  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  wolf.  I  work 
like  a  horse,  but  I  can't  sleep.'  '  You  had  better  see  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon,'  said  the  doctor,  sarcastically. 

Sarce,  obs.  form  of  SEARCE  ib.  and  v. 

t  Sa'rcel.  Obs.  Also  5,  7  sercell,  6-7  saroell, 
7  saroill.  [a.  OF.  cercel  (mod.  F.  cerceau)  :-late 
L.  circellus,  dim.  of  circus  circle  (see  CIRCUS).]  A 
pinion  feather  of  a  hawk's  wing.  Msosarcelfeat/icr. 

1496  Rk.  St.  Albans,  Hawking  avb,  The  feders  that 
some  calle  the  pynyon  feder  of  a  nother  foule:  of  an  hawke 
it  is  callyd  the  Sercell.  1575  TLRBERV.  Faulconrie  aji 
Within  Sixe  or  Seven  dayes  she  will  caste,  .hir  Sarcels  or 
flagges.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartos  i.  v.  (1641)  45  The  Mar- 
lin,  Lanar,  and  the  gentle  Tercell,  Th'  Ospray,  and  Saker, 
with  a  nimble  sarcell,  Follow  the  Pbcenix.  i6it  COTGR., 
Cerce  ax, . .  the  Sercell,  or  Sarcell  (feather)ofa  hawkes  wing! 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  u.  xi.  237/1  The  Sarcell  Feathers,  are 
the  extream  pinion  Feathers  in  the  Hawks  Wing. 


b.  Jig.  or  in  fig.  context. 

l6lO  W.   FOLKINGHAM 


.. .  .  „.. _.IAM  Art  of  Survey  Ep.  Ded.  p.  ii,  Skie- 

towrine  Faulcons,  whose  Quills  imped  with  strong  Sarcells 
of  the  Grace  of  Greatnes.  1630  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH,  Flowres 
e/Sioit  33  My  Knowledge  sharpen,  Sarcells  lend  my  thought. 
1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarck.,  Hen.  V,  xxxvii,  Vnfledg'd  Witt 
Imp't  from  that  ragged  Sarcill  Chaucer  drop't. 

Sarcelle  (s.-usc-l).  Also  4  cercelle,  5  sor- 
oell(?),  6  saroell.  [a.  OF.  cercelle  (ijth  c.), 
mod.F.  sarcelk-ff.  sercela  (cf.  med.L.  cercella, 
Higden)  :— pop.  L.  *ccncdula-t  for  class.  L.  quer- 
qucdula.]  A  name  for  the  teals  and  closely  allied 
ducks  (e.g.  the  garganey,  the  long-tailed  duck). 

USyTREVisA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  371  In  Laeenia  is  a  ponde; 
J>ere  is  Seynt  Colman  his  briddes  j  \K  briddes  bee[>  i-cleped 
eercelles.  c,  1450  Two  Cookcry-bks.  79  Take  a  Sorcell  or  a 
tele,  and  breke  his  necke.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  (W.  de  W.) 
B  j  b,  Take  a  sarcell  or  a  leek,  and  reyse  his  wynges. 

H-a 


SABCELLED. 

*793  tr-  Buffotfs  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  IX.  217  The  Sarcelles, 
which  we  cannot  better  paint  in  general  terms  than  by 
saying,  that  they  are  ducks  much  smaller  than  the  others. 
Ibid.  240  The  White  and  Black  Sarcelle  ;  or,  the  Nun.  Ibid. 
243  The  Brown  and  White  Sarcelle.  1802  MONTAGU  Ornith. 
Diet.  1818-22  Encyd.  Mctrop,  (1845)  XIV.  266/2. 

Sarcelled  (saviseld),  a.  Her.  [Anglicized  f. 
sarcelle,  SARCELLY.] 

1.  = SARCELLY  2. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  i.  v.  49-50  A  Cross  double  parted 
Voided  Flory...It  is  like  the  Cross  Moline  Sawed,  or  cut 
into  4.  quarters,  and  disposed  at  a  convenient  distance ;  And 
therefore  may  be  fitly  termed  a  Cross  Moline  Sarcelled. 
1722  NISBET  Syst.  Her.  I.  xv.  113  If  the  Voiding  be  of 
another  Colour,  .than  the  Field,  the  Cross  is  then  said  to 
be  charged  with  another  Cross ;  fur  which  our  English 
Heraulds  have  some  needless  Terms,  as  Sarcelled  and  Re- 
sarcelled.  1828-40  BEKRY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Cross  pattee  sar~ 
cc  I  led  a.t  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  A  reversed,  ibid..  Cross 
double  voided,  by  some  called  a.  cross  voided  sarcelled,  or 
sarcelled  resarcelled,  that  is  double  or  twice  sawed  asunder. 
1847  Parker's  Gloss,  Her,  101  Cross  moline  sarcelled,  or 
voided  throughout,  cross  recercelJe  or  recersile,  or  recercelce 
voided  or  disjoined,  which  has  also  been  called  a  cross  fleury 
biparted. 

2.  --SARCELLY  3. 

1828-40  BKHKY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Sarcelled,  cut  through  the 
middle.  Beasts  and  birds,  thus  cloven  throughout,  and  the 
halves,  .endorsed .  .is  no  uncommon  bearing  in.  .Germany. 

Sarcelly  (^'jseli),rt.  Her.  Forms:  6  sarsile, 
6-7  (9)  sarcele,  7  sarcelie,  S  cercil^,  cercelly, 
9  sarcel(l)e,  8-  sarcelly,  cercele'e.  Also  erron. 
9  sarcell.  [a.  AK.  sercele^  cerseti  =  OF.  cercelf 
hooped,  ringleted,  curled,  pa.  pple.  of  cerceler^  f. 
ce reel  (see  SARCEL). 

F.  cercele  and  recercele  (see  RECERCELE(E)  were  used 
synonymously  in  sense  i  (below).  Beside  these  there  was 
a  F.  resarcele  (see  RHSARCKLEE,  of  obscure  origin)  applied 
to  a  cross  on  which  another  is  placed  of  a  different  colour. 
Recerceli,  and  consequently  ccrccle,  sarcelly,  were  confused 
with  resarcele  and  used  for  it  (sense  2).  The  cross  resar- 
celee  was  later  sometimes  blazoned  as  a  cross  voided  (i.e. 
having  the  central  part  cut  out),  and  recent  English  heraldic 
writers  have  further  extended  the  use  of  sarcelly  (and  sar. 
celled)  by  applying  them  to  birds  and  beasts  cut  through 
the  middle  (sense  3).] 

1.  Used  to  designate  a  variety  of  the  cross  moline 
in  which  the  points  are  recurved  or  curled  back. 

The  Book  of  St.  Albans  blazons  this  cross  as  retornyt  and 
reuersit,  F.  recercilee,  L.  inversa. 

c  1500  Sc.  Poem  Heraldry  141  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.,  etc.  99, 
xj  croU  fichye;  xij  sarsile  fere.  1562  LEGH  Armory  59  The 
fielde  Or,  acrosse  Sarcele  Geules.  1572  ROSSKWKU.  A  rttiarie 
ir.  25  b,  Gules,  on  a  Crosse  Sarcele  D'or,  fiue  mollettes  of 
the  rirste.  1780  EDMONDSON  Her.  Gloss.,  Cross-Cercelee. 
This  Cross  is  like  the  Cross  Moline,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  points  are  turned  round.  Ibid.,  Sarcelly,  the  same 
as  Cercelly.  1864  BOUTELL  Heraldry  79  Cercelee  or  Recer- 
celet,  curling  at  the  extremities.  1897  \V.  K.  R.  BEDFORD 
Blazon  Episc.  (ed.  2)  217  GuleSj  a  cross  sarcelly  ermine. 

2.  Applied  to    a   cross   (esp.    a   cross   moline) 
voided  and  open  at  the  ends.     (Cf.  REHARCELEE.) 

1661  MORGAN  .9/7;.  Gentry  n.  9  Sarcele  Cross  [-  infra  14 
Recercile].  1723  NISBET  Syst.  Her.  I.  xv.  :i8  A  Cross 
moline,  altogether  voided,  which  some  of  them  call  a  Cross 
Cercile.  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Cross  sarcele.  sar- 
cell,  or  sarcelie,  is  a  cross  voided,  or,  as  it  were,  sawed 
apart.  1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Her.  p.  xiii,  Cross  voidedj  also 
termed  sarcelie. 

3.  Cut  through  the  middle.     (Cf.  SARCELLEU  2.) 

1864  BOUTELL  Heraldry  87  Sarcell  fa. 

Sarcen,  variant  of  SAKSEN. 

Sarcenchyme  (sajse'rjkaim).  [f.  Or.  aapK-, 
ffdp£  flesh,  after  PARENCHYME.]  Sollas's  name  for 
a  connective  tissue  in  certain  sponges  (see  quot.). 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  419/2  In  the  higher 
sponges  (Geodia,  Stelletta)  it  [sc.  the  mesoderm]  consists  of 
small  polygonal  granular  cells  either  closely  contiguous  or 
separated  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  structureless  jelly, 
and  in  this  form  may  be  termed  sarcenchyme.  1898  SEDG- 
WICK  Text-bk.  Zool.  I.  79. 

Sarcenet(t,  obs.  forms  or  variants  of  SARSENET. 

Sarch(e,  var.  or  obs.  ff.  SEARCE  ;  obs.  ff.  SEARCH. 

Sarcic  (sa-rsik).  [ad.  Gr.  aapxucos,  f.  oapK-, 
aap£  flesh.]  (See  quot.) 

1876  tr.  Hergenrother's  Cat  ft.  Cht  fy  Chr.  State  II.  293 
Neither  is  it  true  that  the  clergy  were  only  regarded  as  men 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  laity  only  as  men  of  the  flesh ;  the 
Church  had  long  rejected  the  Gnostic  distinction  between 
pneumatics  and  sarcics. 

il  Sarciua  (sausina).  Bot.  PI.  -in®  (in*).  [L. 
=  bundle,  f.  sarcire  to  patch,  mend.]  A  genus  of 
schizomycetous  fungi  or  bacteria,  forming  masses 
of  cells  united  in  fixed  numbers,  which  are  found 
in  various  animal  fluids.  Also  attrib. 

1842  GOODSIR  in  Ettiti.  Med.  fy  Surg.  Jrnl.  434  These  cir- 
cumstances  gave  the  whole  organism  the  appearance  of  a 
wool-pack,  or  of  a  soft  bundle  bound  with  cord.. .From 
these 


the  ropy  fluid.  1866  Chamb.  Encycl.  VIII.  486/1  The  sarcina: 
occurring  in  urine  are  about  half  the  size  of  those  occurring 
m  the  stomach,  and  the  aggregations  of  sarcina  cells  are 
also  smaller.  1884  KLEIN  Micro-org.  39  A  group  of  four 
(tetrade  or  sarcinaform)  is  thereby  produced.  Ibid.  43  Small 
sarcina:  occur  on  boiled  potatoes.  1888  Jrnl.  Chem.  Ind. 
30  June  445/1  Cultivations  of  sarcina  in  sterilised  beer- wort. 

t  Sarciua-rious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  sarcinarius.  i. 
sarcina  bundle,  pack.] 

1656  BLOUST  Glossogr.,  Sarrfnarious,  of  or  belonging  to 
I  acks,  fardels,  &c.,  serving  to  carry  burthens  or  loads.' 
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t  SaTCinate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  sardnat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  sardndre  to  load  a  beast,  f.  sardna  load, 
pack.]  traits.  To  load  (a  beast  of  burden) ;  fig. 
to  overload  (but  cf.  FAHCINATE). 

1623  COCKERAM  n,  To  Lade  a  beast,  Sarcinate.  1645 
Martins  Echo  in  Prynne Discozi.  Blazing-Stars 23  Extend 
your  panches,  cram  your  bellies,  sarcinate  your  ventricles. 
{But  'MARTIN  MAR-PRIEST'  Martin's  E echo  (?  1645)  2  /MS 
farcinate.]  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

Hence  f  Sarcina'tion. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Sarcination,  a  loading  with  packs  or 
fardells. 

t  Sa'rcinator.  Obs.  [L.  agent-n.  of  *sard- 
nare  —  sarcire  to  botch.]  A  mender,  patcher. 

1646  MAVNB  Serm.  on  Unity  fyc.  31  There  wants  only  a 
Sarcinator,  or  Botcher,  to  assume  to  himselfe  the  Crowne. 

Sarcine  (sausin).  Chem.  Also  -kin(e.  [ad.  G. 
sarkin  (Strecker),  f.Gr.  aap«-,  aap£  flesh:  see  -INE.] 
A  base  existing  in  the  juice  of  flesh.  Also  attrib. 

1858  Q.  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  X.  121  A  well  characterised  or- 
ganic base,  which  I  [i.  e.  Strecker]  will  provisionally  distin- 
guish by  the  name  Sarcine,  Ibid.  123  Its  [sc,  sarcine]  solu- 
tion in  baryta-water,  deposits,  on  addition  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  baryta-solution, .  .crystals  of  sarcine-baryta. 
1887  A.  M.  BROWN  Anim.  Alkaloids  70  Sarkine  or  hypo- 
xanihine,  so  widely  distributed  in  the  organic  world,  both 
animal  and  vegetable. 

Sarcinet,  obs.  form  of  SARSENET. 

Sarcinoid  (sausinoid),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  Sard- 
noldcs  (used  by  Blainville,  1834,  in  neut.  pi.  -oidea\ 
f.  Gr.crdpKivo-s  fleshy  (f.  vapit-,  crdp£  flesh):  see  -OIL>.] 


SABCOBEKM. 


Inner  (*sarcomatrix)  which  invests  closely  the  capsule,  is 
protoplasmic.      1897   Syd.   Soc.   Lex.}   *Sarcomere.      1900 


Belonging  to  the  group  Sardnoidea  of  polyps. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  423/1  The  Sari 
carnose)  Polypiaria. 


Sarcinous  (sauiioai),  a.    [f.  SAEOINA+-OTTS,] 

Pertaining  to  or  involving  sarciiiiE. 

1874  GARKOU  Mat.  Mtd.  (ed.  6)  143  Sarcinous  vomiting. 

Sarcle  (sa-jk'l),  sb.  (Only  in  renderings  of  the 
L.  word.)  [ad.  L.  sarculttm,  -us,  instrumental  noun 
f.  sar(r}ire  to  weed.]  A  hoe. 

1745  tr.  Cohnncllas  Husb.  n.  xii,  The  roots  of  the  corn 
are  laid  open  and  uncovered  with  the  sarcle.  1873  Encycl. 
Brit.  I.  311/2  A  history  of  this  implement  [sc.  the  plough], 
tracing  its  gradual  progress  from  the  ancient  Sarcle  to  its 
most  improved  form  at  the  present  day. 

Sarcle  (saMk'l),  v.  'Wbs.  Also  7  sarkle.  [a. 
OF.  sarcler :— L.  sarculare^  f.  sarculum  (see  prec.).] 
trans.  To  weed  \\ith  a  hoe.  Chiefly  in  vbl.  sb. 

1543  tr.  Act  25  Ediu.  ff!,  c.  i  (Stat.  labourers)  And  that 
none  pay  in  the  time  of  sarcling  or  heymaking  but  .i.d.  the 
day.  1601  HOLLAND /'/iw^ II.  ao  After  the  ground  is  sowne, 
it  requireth  weeding,  sarcling,  or  raking.  Ibid.  28  That 
they  must  not  be  sarcled,  nor  have  the  earth  opened  & 
laid  hollow  about  them.  1611  FLORIO,  Risarclitdre,  to 
sarkle,  to  harrow  or  rake  ouer  againe.  1617  MINSHEU  Ditctor, 
Parceling  time,  or  time  of  Sarceling,  seemeth  to  bee  the 
time  when  the  Countryman  weedeth  his  corne.  1745  tr. 
Columella'sHusb.  n.  xii,  There  are  many  who  are  of  opinion 
that  they  should  be  sarcled.  Ibid.^  After  we  have  finished 
our  sowing,  our  next  care  is  of  sarcling. 

Hence  Sa'rcler,  a  weeder. 

1707  FLEETWOOD  Ckron.  Prec.  158  In  1351.  .Sarclers  (that 
is  Weeders)  and  Hay-makers,  by  the  Day,  oo/.  oo^.  oirf. 
[i83$(J.  Rev,  Apr.  327  On  220  acres  in  Suffolk,  60  sarclers  or 
weeders  were  employed  on  one  day  at  id.  a  piece.] 

Sarcnet,  obs.  form  of  SAKSEXET. 

Sarco-  (sauk.0,  saakp'),  combining  form  of  Gr. 
aaptc-j  vdp£  flesh,  occurring  as  prefix  in  many  scien- 
tific terms  (the  more  important  are  given  as  Main 
words)  :  Sarco-acid,  short  for  SARCOLACTIC  add. 
||  Sa  rcobasis  Bot.)  a  Very  fleshy  gynobase;  « 
CARCERULE.  Sa'rcoblast,  (a]  one  of  the  minute 
yellow  bodies  present  in  rhizopods ;  ($}  a  germinal 
particle  of  protoplasm.  Sa-rcocyte  :  see  quot. 
Sarco-gnomy  Psych,  rare  \zi\.vc physiognomy},  the 
study  of  the  sympathy  and  correspondence  between 
the  body  and  the  brain.  ||  Sa-rcomatrix,  in  proto- 
zoa (see  quot.).  Sa'rcomere^«£A  [Gr./Uporput], 
a  sarcous  element.  Sa'rcoplasm,  j|  Sarcopla'snia, 
the  interfibrillar  hyaline  substance  of  muscle. 
||  Sarcoso-ma  [Gr.  aw^a  body],  the  '  bark '  of 
corals.  Sa'rcosome,  a  granular  body  lying  in  the 
sarcoplasm  of  muscle.  Sa'rcosperm  Bot.  —  SAR- 
CODERM.  ||  Sarcosto  sis  Path.  [Gr.  -oarcuffts  as  in 
t£6ffT<uffts  EXOSTOSIS],  ossification  of  flesh  (Craig 
1 849).  Sa'rcostyle,  H  Saxcothe'ca  [Gr.  Orjtfij  case] : 
see  quots.  Sa'rcotome^/^.  [Gr.-ro/*os  that  cuts]: 
see  quot. 

z88a  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  197/1  The  *sarco-acid  has  pre- 
cisely  the  same  structure  as  ordinary  lactic  acid.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.t  *Sarcobasis,  the  same  kind  of  fruit  as  the 
Carcerulus,  1895  J.  C.  WARREN  Surg-.  Path.  ix.  235  Some 
authorities  believe  that  the  new  growth  proceeds  from  the 
muscular  cells  or  *sarcoblasts.  1898  SEDGWICK  Textbk. 
Zool.  I.  57  In  many  forms  [of  Gregarmes]  there  are  longitu- 
dinal fibrillar  thickenings  of  the  cuticle,  and  occasionally 
a  special  superficial  layer  of  the  ectoplasm  immediately 
beneath  the  cuticle  is  distinguished  as  the  *sarcocyte. 
1878  J.  R.  BUCHANAN  Psychophysiol.  Sci.  74  *Sarcognomy. 
1882  Banner  of  Light  (Boston,  U.  S.)  19  Aug.,  The  entire 
symptomatology  of  diseases  must  be  deficient  in  regard  to 
mental  symptoms, . .  without  the  guidance  of  sarcognomy. 
1884  J.  R.  BUCHANAN  (title}  Therapeutic  Sarcognomy,  a 
scientific  exposition  of  the  mysterious  union  of  soul  and 
body,  and  a  new  system  of  therapeutic  practice  with- 
out medicine.  1895  Jml,  Afar.  Zool.  Mar.  13  The  extra- 
capsular  bubstance  consists  of  two  well  defined  layers,  the 


ircoid  (or  sarcinoid,  or 


inne 

protoplasmic.  1597  byd.  soc.  L,ex.t  "Sarcomcre.  1900 
BOURNE  Comp.  Anat.  I.  96  The  sarcostyle  itself  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  segments,  called  sarcomeres,  separated  from 
one  another  by  fine  membranes.  Ibid.,  They  [sc.  sarcostyles] 
are  prismatic  in  section,  and  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  more  fluid  substance  known  as  ^sarcoplasm.  1890 
C.  F.  MARSHALL  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sci.  CXI.  67  Accord- 
ing to  Rollett,  the  'muscle-columns1  are  the  essential  parts 
of  the  fibre,  and  the  '  *sarcoplasma '  is  simply  interfibrillar 
material.  1865  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.  363  The  *sarcosoma  or 
bark  of  the  coral  is  next  described  [by  Lacaze-Duthiers]. 
1899  tr.  I'enuortfs  Gen.  Physiol.  v.  464  The  granules,  or 
*sarcosomes,  lying  in  the  sarcoplasm  between  the  individual 
fibrilla:  were  enormously  enlarged  in  the  fatigued,  .muscle. 
1849  BALTOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  578  The  secundine.  .when  it 
assumes  a  fleshy  character, . .  has  received  the  name  of  * sarco- 
sperm  or  sarcoderm.  1888  ALLMAN  in  Challenger  Rep., 
Zoat,  XXIII.  Hydroida  p.  xix,  I  shall.. adopt  here  the 
terminology  proposed  by  Hincks,  and  use  the  term  *sarco- 
stylc  for  the  fleshy  offset  from  the  coenosarc,  and  that  of 
*sareotkKa  for  the  chitinous  receptacle  by  which  this  is 
protected.  lbid.t  The  Saicotheca:  occur  in  the  Plumu- 
lariiue  under  two  principal  forms.  1874  Trans.  Clinical  Soc. 
VII.  138  Description  of  the  *  Sarco  tome,  an  Instrument  for 
painlessly  cutting  through  the  soft  Tissues  of  the  Body.  By 
W.  Ainslie  Hollis. 

SarCOCarp  (sauk^kaip).  Bot.  [ad.  F.  sarco- 
carpc  (Richard),  f.  Gr.  aaptto-,  aap£  flesh  +  Ka/mos 
fruit.]  The  fleshy  pnrt  of  a  drupaceous  fruit  lying 
between  the  epicarp  and  the  endocarp,  being  the 
part  usually  eaten. 

1819  LINDLEY  tr.  Richard's  Obs.  Fruits  fy  Seeds  2,  I  pro- 
pose naming  the  epidermis  of  fruit  Epicarp,  the  parenchyma 
Sarcocarp.  1849  BALI-OUR  Man.  Bat.  §  525  In  the  Date,., 
the  pulpy  matter  is  the  mesocarp  or  sarcocarp.  1870  HOOKER 
Stud,  flora  237  Olea  europsa  yields  oil  in  its  fleshy  sarco- 
carp. 

Sarcocele  (sa'-ikfls/l).  Path.  [ad.  mod.L.  sarco- 
cele (G.  Valla,  1501),  a.  Gr.  <rap/f  0/07X77,  f.  <ra/wo-, 
adp£  flesh  +  K-TJ\TJ  tumour.]  Hard  fleshy  enlarge- 
ment of  the  testicle. 

1742  tr.  HeisteSsSifrg.u.tyW)  II.  115  A  recent  Sarcocele 
may  frequently  be  suppurated  by  digestive  Medicines.  1783 
JOHNSON /,£/.  to  Mrs.  Thrale-z-i  Sept.,  The  complaint  about 
which  you  enquire  is  a  sarcocele  :  I  thought  it  a  hydrocele 
and  heeded  it  but  little.  1861  BUMSTEAD  y'en,  Dis.  (1879) 
634  Syphilitic  sarcocele,  orchitis,  or  albuginitis,  as  it  is  va- 
riously termed. 

SarCOCOl  J  (sauktfk?!).  Now  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
sarcocolla'.  see  next.]  =next. 

c  1400  Lanfranfs  Cirurg.  153  Take  olle  of  rosis.  .rmrre, 
sarcocol  [etc.].  15*6  Crete  Herball  ccclxxxviii.  (1529)  X  iv, 
Sarcocolle  is  hole  and  drye  in  the  thyrde  degre.  c  1550 
H.  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  M  ij,  A  fumigacion  made  of  Sar- 
cocoll  upon  hole  Coles.  1611  tr.  Valentinus1  Enchir.  Med. 
98  Mastich  and  sarcocol  mixt  together.  1712  tr.  Potnefs 
Hist.  Drugs  1. 198  Sarcocol  is  a  Gum  that  flows  from  a  little 
prickly  Shrub,  whereof  the  Leaves  are  like  the  Palta  Sena. 
1819  J.  G.  CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  286  Sarcocoll;  colour 
yellow,  resembles  gum  arabic  in  appearance.  1846  LINDI.EV 
Veget.  Kingd.  577  A  sub-viscid,  sweetish,  .gum-resin  called 
Sarcocol . .  is  said  to  be  produced  by  various  species  [of  Penxa\. 

II  SarcOCOlla  (sajkJk^-la).  [late  L.,  a.  Gr.  aap- 
KoKo\\ay  f.  aapKo-,  vdp£  flesh  +  Ku\\a  glue :  so 
called  because  of  its  reputed  property  of  aggluti- 
nating wounds.]  A  sub- viscid  gum-iesin  brought 
from  Arabia  and  Persia  in  light  yellow  or  red  grains. 

Its  source  is  not  certainly  known  :  see  quots.  1830,  1887. 

1599  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  II.  278  Sarcacolla,  from  Persia.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  197  As  touching  Sarcocolla,  some  bee  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  gum  or  liquor  issuing  from  a  certain 
thornie  plant  or  bush.  1658  A.  Fox  tr.  Wiirtz1  Snrg.  H.  v. 
59  Congealed  blood.. is  a  right  flesh-glue,  exceeding  a  Sar- 
cocolla. 1763  \V.  LEWIS  Phil.  Comtn.  Arts  367  Sprinkle  in 
the  same  quantity  of  sarcocolla.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot,  72  A  subviscid,  sweetish,  somewhat  nauseous  gum- 
resin,  called  Sarcocolla,  is  produced  by  Penaea  mucronata 
(and  others).  1887  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  531  The  gum  known 
as  Sarcocolla,  which  is  imported  into  Bombay  from.  .Bushire, 
is.  .considered  by  Dymock  to  be  derived  from  a  species  of 
Astragalus,  or  from  one  nearly  allied  to  that  genus. 

SarCOCOllill(sajk<nv£7'lin).  Chem.  [a.d.¥.sarc0- 
colline  (Pelletier)  :  see  prec.  and  -IN.]  A  prin- 
ciple contained  in  sarcocolla. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  72.  1838  THOMSON  Chem. 
Org.  Bodies  645. 

Sarcodal  (saakju-dal),  a.    [f.  SARCODE  +  -AL.] 


1869  H.  J.  CARTER  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  Sept.  191  Their 
walls  formed  of  sarcodal  rugae  more  or  less  circular. 

S  arc  ode  (BfiMfcAd),  sb.  and  a.  Biol.  [a.  F,  sar- 
code  (Dujardin  1835),  f.  aapx-,  adp£  flesh:  see -ODE.] 

A.  sir.  The  PROTOPLASM  of  animals, 

1853  Bot.  $  Physiol.  Mem.  (Ray  Soc.)  535  The  protoplasm 
of  Botanists  and  the . .  sarcode  of  Zoologists,  if  not  identical, 
are  at  all  events . .  analogous  for  mattons.  1871  T.  R.  JONES 
Anim,  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  4  The  body  of  the  Protozoon  consists 
chiefly  of  the  elementary  substance  known  as  sarcode  or 
animal  protoplasm.  1883  W.  SAVILLE  KENT  in  Adderley 
Fish.  Bahamas  35  The  Enplectella,  as  sold  in  the  market, 
being  then  divested  of  the  buff-coloured  gelatinous  flesh  or 
sarcode. 

B.  adj.  Sarcodic;  protoplasmic. 

1855  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  II.  209  This  gelatinous 
coating  is  found  to  consist  entirely  of  an  immense  number  of 
aggregated  Barcode-cells.  1859  J.  R.  GREENK  Protozoa.  19 
Gemmule,  embedded  in  sarcode  substance.  1898  P.  MANSON 
Trop.  Dis.  xxxii.  501  The  bulk  of  the  embryo  is  occupied 
by  a  number  of  sarcode  globules. 

Sarcoderm  (sauktfds-im).  BoL  Also  in  L.  form 
sarcoderma  (-dauma).  [ad.  mod.L.  sarcodermis 


SARCODIC. 

(De  Candolle),  f.   Gr.   aapno-  SAUCO-  and   Sip/ia   ' 
DERMA.]     The  fleshy  layer  in  some  seeds  lying 
between  the  internal  and  external  integuments. 

1848  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  II.  26  The  testa.. consists. -of 
three  portions  ; . .  3.  of  an  intervening  substance . .  called  sar- 
codcrm  by  De  Candolle.  1861  BENTLEY  Bot.  337  Some  botan- 
ists, .describe  a  third  integument  under  the  name  of  sarco- 
derm ;  this  layer,  however,  is  commonly  and  more  accurately 
considered  as  but  a  portion  of  the  outer  integument. 

Sarcodic  (saakp-dik),  a.  Biol.  [f.  SARCODE  + 
-1C.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of  sarcode  ; 
protoplasmic. 

1864  Reader  2  Apr.  434/1  A  spherical  sarcodic  mass.  1866 
DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  vi.  (ed.  4)  216  Sarcodic  tissue  not  fur- 
nished with  any  nerve.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  257 
The  'sarcodic  expansions',  as  the  pseudopodia  have  been 
called. 

Sarcoid  (sa-rkoid),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr.  aapx-, 
aapt  flesh  +  -OID.  Cf.  Gr.  o-ap/nMr;!.] 

A.  adj.  Resembling  flesh  ;    flesh-like  :    applied 
to  sponges,  plants,  etc. 

1841  Penny  Cfd.  XX.  423/1  In  the  Sarcoid . . Polypiaria 
we  may  imagine  the  distinct  collected  axis  of  Corallium  or 
Pennatula  to  be  ramified  and  reticulated.  1858  MAVNK  Ex- 
pos. Lex.,  Sarcoides, . .  sarcoid.  1864  WEBSTER  (citing  DANA  . 

B.  sb.  A  sponge  particle. 

1875  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  v.  70  The  'sponge- 
flesh  ..is  found  upon  a  microscopical  examination  to  _be 
composed  of  an  aggregation  of  rounded  amcebiform  bodies 
— the  so-called  '  sponge-particles  '  or  '  sarcoids '. 

Sarcolactic(siuk0|larktik  ,a.  Chem.  [f. SARCO- 
+  LACTIC.]  Sarcolactic  acid:  an  acid,  isomeric 
with  lactic  acid,  obtained  from  muscular  tissue. 

i86a  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  (ed.  2)  III.  376  The  sar-    ' 
kolactic  acid  from  muscular  tissue  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  variety  a  [of  lactic  acid].     1887  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  221/2 
A  new  product  appears  in  the  urine  after  liver-extirpation. 
This  is  sarcolactic  acid. 

Hence  Sarcolactate,  a  salt  of  sarcolactic  acid. 

1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  197/1  The  sarcolactates  in  general 
are  more  readily  soluble  than  ordinary  lactates. 

Sarcolenima  (siukifle'ma).  Anai.  Also 
-lema.  [mod.L.,  f.  SABCO-  +  Gr.  A«V/">  C566  LEM- 
MA2).]  The  fine  transparent  tubular  sheath  in- 
vesting muscular  fibre. 

1840  BOWMAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXXX.  474  Of  the  Sarco- 
lemma,  or  Tunic  of  the  Primitive  Fasciculus.  1849  NOAU 
Electricity  449  The  tendinous  fibres  are  continued  among 
the  muscular  fibres,  whilst  the  sarcolema  merely  envelopes 
the  said  muscular  fibres-  1871  HUXLEY  Fhysiol.  ii.  36  The 
muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  .have  no  sheath  or  sarcolemma. 

atlrit.  1899  Alltutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  276  Proliferation 
of  the  sarcolemma  nuclei. 

Sarcolite^saukiJlait).  Min.  [f. SABCO- + -LITE.] 
A  silicate  of  aluminium,  sodium,  and  calcium  found 
in  flesh-coloured  crystals.  Also  =  GMELINITE. 

i8l4AlKl.N  Diet.  Chem.ff  Min.  App.  56  Sarcolite.  Colour 
flesh  red.  1836  T.  THOMSON  .!/;».,  Geol.,  etc.  I.  337  Anal- 
cime.  Cubizite,  sarcolite.  Ibid.  340  Hydrolite.  Gmelenite, 
sarcolite  of  Vauquelin.  1858  NICOL  Elem.  Min.  130  Sarko- 
lite,  from  Vesuvius.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  x.  791  Sarcolite 
[occurs]  in  ejected  blocks  with  Wollastonite  [etc.]. 

Sar  oology  (saikfrlod^i).  [f.  SARCO- + -LOGV. 
Cf.  F.  sarcmogie .] 

1.  That  branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  body. 


structions  with  Osteology  upon  the  skeleton,,  .proceed  with 
Sarcology,  and  conclude  with  the  organs  of  the  senses. 
2.  The  therapeutic  method  or  theory  which  in- 
volves or  advocates  the  internal  administration  of 
the  extractives  of  the  organs  of  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  affecting  the  corresponding  organs  of 
the  human  body. 

1893  Science  (N.  Y.)  22  Sept.  162  The  science  of  sarco- 
logy and  the  new  way  opened  up  by  Brown-Sc'quard  and 
Dr.  Hammond  suggest  higher  possibilities. 

Hence  Sarcolo'glc, -ical  adj's.,  belonging  to  sar- 
cology ;  Sarco-logist,  a  professor  of  sarcology. 

18*8-32  WEBSTER,  S  analogical.  1855  OGILVIE  SuppL, 
Sarcologist.  1881  OGILVIE,  Sarcologic. 

il  Sarcoma  (sajk^'ma^.  PI.  sarcomata. 
[mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  aapxaiiui  (Galen),  f.  aapxovv  to 
become  fleshy,  f.  empf,  crap*-  flesh.] 

1.  Path,  f  a.  A  fleshy  excrescence.   Obs. 

1657  Physical  Diet.,  Sarcoma,  fleih  growing  in  the  nos- 
trils like  the  proud  flesh  in  a  sore.  1741  tr.  Heister's  Surg. 
(1768)  II.  249  Some  call  them  [*-.  polypuses]  Sarcoma  s, 
others  Hyfersarcoma.'s.  Ibid.,  We  sometimes  meet  with 
Excrescences  of  various  Sues  and  Figures. . .  These  are 
usually  called  Sarcomata  of  the  Uterus.  175*  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.  v.,  Every  polypus  is  a  sarcoma ;  but  not  vief  versa. 
The  sarcoma  frequently  degenerates  into  a  polypus. 

b.  A  tumour  composed  of  embryonic  connective 
tissue. 

1804  ABERNETHY  Surg.  Obs.  Tumours  19  The  first  genus 
may  be  denominated  from  its  most  obvious  character  (that 
of  having  a  firm  and  fleshy  feel)  Sarcoma  or  Sarcomatous 
Tumours,  Ibid.  36  Adipose  Sarcoma.  This  is  a  very  common 
species  of  Sarcomatous  Tumours.  1871  PEASLEE  Ovarian 

rumors  it)  A  cystic  sarcoma  is  merely  a  development  of 
cysts  in  a  fibroid  tumor.  1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat 
t,  Nose  I.  350  As  a  rule  Sarcomata  rapidly  attain  a  con- 
siderable size.  1894  Dublin  Kev.  Oct.  350  A  poor  woman 
with  an  extensive  sarcoma  of  the  face. 

fig.  1(50  J.  B«ows /.<•«.  (1907)82, 1  often  look  upon  myself 
as  one  sarcoma  of  selfishness  and  indolence. 
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2.  Bet.  Link's  term  for  the  fleshy  disk  surround- 
ing the  ovary. 

1831  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  i.  ii.  137.  1856  HENSLOW  Diet. 
Bot.  Terms. 

I,  SarcomatOSlS  (sajk<?amat<?u-sis}.  J'ath. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Or.  vapxaftar-,  SARCOMA  +  -wins,  -osis.] 
Sarcomatous  degeneration. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet,  itg]  AtttutPsSfst.  Med. 
III.  726  In  generalised  sarcomatosis  the  mucous  membrane 
may  contain  numerous  small  secondary  growths. 

SarCOmatOUS  (sajk<?"'mat3i),  a.  [Formed  as 
prec.  +  -QUS.  In  mod.L.  sarcomatosits.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to,  of  the  nature  of,  sarcoma. 

1754  SMELLIE  Midwifery  II.  113  Bonetus.  .gives  several 
instances  of  sarcomatous  and  glandular  tumours,  which 
were  mistaken  for  the  uterus.  1804  [see  SARCOMA].  1897 
Allcutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  446  These  infantile  tumours  are 
almost  invariably  sarcomatjus. 

t  Sarcome.  Obs.    =  SARCOMA  i . 

1626  MINSHEU  Ductor,  A  Sarcome,  a  bunch  of  flesh  in 
ones  nuse. 

Sarcophagal  (sajk^'fagal, ,  a.  ran.  [f.  L. 
SAHCOPIIAG-US  +  -AL.] 

1.  Flesh-devouring,  flesh-consuming. 

1614  T.  ADAMS  Pliys.  Hta-jcn  in  Dinclls  Banket  \i.  3^7 
This  naturall  Balme..can  (at  umo^j.-giue  a  short  and  in- 
sensible prcseruation  to  it  {s:.  the  body],  in  the  sarcophagall 
graue.  1905  Daily  Xeivs 23  June6  [A  vegetarian]  denounces 
my  meat-eating  habits  as  'cannibal  '  and  ' sarcophagal'. 

2.  Represented  on  sarcophagi. 

1874  \V.  H.  WHHROW  Catacombs  cf  Koine  (1877)  292  The 
sarcophagal  and  other  representations  of  this  event. 

Sarcophagan  ',sajkffagan).  Zool.  [f.  raod.L. 
Sarcophaga>'&.  pi.  or  fem.  sing,  oi sarcophagus  ;ce 
SARCOPHAGUS)  +  -AX.]  a.  An  animal  of  the  group 
Sarcophaga  (flesh-eating  animals),  b.  A  fly  of  the 
genus  Sarcophaga  ;  a  flesh-fly.  In  recent  Diets. 

t  Sa'rcophage.  Obs.    [ad.  L.  SARCOPHAGUS.] 

1.  —SARCOPHAGI'S  I,    2. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Sarcephage,  a  graue,  a  sepulchre.  1656 
BLOL'NT  Glosscgr.,  Sari  opkage, . .  a  stone  called  Kat-flesh. 
1811  PINKEKTON  I'ctral.  1.229(Green  universal  bricia.]  '1  he 
celebrated  sarcophage,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  of  this  stone. 

2.  A  flesh-eater  ;   =  SARCOPHAGUS  3. 

1852  Meandering*  of  Mem.  I.  210  Yon  vermined  Sarco- 
phage. 

So  f  Sarco'phagist  in  sense  2. 

1699  EVELYN-  Acelaria  86  Whilst  Men  Sarcophagists 
(Flesh-Eaters)  in  all  this  time  were  yet  to  seek. 

Sarcophagize  (sajkp-fad.^aiz),  v.  [f.  SARCO- 
pn.vr.-us  +  -IZE.]  irons.  Toenclosein  asarcophagus. 

^1876  M.  COLLISS  Pea  Sk.  (1879)  I.  146  [He]  lies  sarco- 
phagised  in  red  granite. 

Sarcophagous  (sajk^fagas),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
sarcop hag-us  (.see  SARCOPHAGUS)  +  -ous.J 

1.  a.  '  Flesh-eating,  feeding  on  flesh '(J.;.    b.   lie- 
longing  to  the  group  Sarcophaga  (flesh-eaters)  of 
mammals.  In  recent  Diets. 

2.  Resembling  a  sarcophagus. 

1885  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  38  The  faded  palazzo  with  their 
sarcophagous  courtyards  and  precincts. 

li  Sarcophagus  (saik<rfag£s).  PI.  -phagi 
(fads^i).  Also  8  -fagus.  [L.,a.  Gi.aaptc<xpayost 
orig.  adj.,  f.  aapico-,  aapf  flesh  +  -tyiyos  eating.] 

1.  A  kind  of  stone  reputed  among  the  Greeks  to 
have  the  property  of  consuming  the  flesh  of  dead 
bodies  deposited  in  it,  and  consequently  used  for 
coffins.   Obs.  exc.  Antiq. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxvi.  xvii.  II.  587  Near  vnto  Assos, 
a  city  in  Troas,  there  is  found  in  the  quarries  a  certaine  stone 
called  Sarcophagus,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  II.  461  His 
Entrails  are  like  the  Sarcophagus,  that  devoursdead  Bodies 
in  a  small  Space.  1750  tr.  Leonardui  Mirr.  Stones  232  Sar- 
cofagus,  is  a  Stone  of  which  the  Antients  built  their  Monu- 
ments and  took  its  Name  from  its  Effect. 

2.  A  stone   coffin,   esp.   one   embellished   with 
sculptures  or  bearing  inscriptions,  etc. 

1705  ADDISOW  Italy  (1733)  198  Several  Sarcophagi  that 
have  inclosed  the  Ashes  of  Men  or  Boys,  Maids  or  Matrons. 
1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Virtue's  Anted.  Paint.  (i;S6j  I.  285 
A  sarcophagus  with  ribbed  work  and  moulding*.  1838 
MURRAY  Handbk.  N.  Germ.  103  Their  effigies,  formed  of 
Italian  alabaster,  repose  upon  a  sarcophagus.  1838  ARNOLD 
Hist.  Rome  1.1846}  I.  325  The  sarcophagus  which  contained 
the  bones  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  was  discovered  in  1780. 
1869  RAWUNSOM  Anc.  Hist.  63  Suphis  I,  the  builder  of  the 
*  Third  Pyramid'  which  contained  his  sarcophagus. 

fig.  1619  PURCHAS  Microcosmns  xxxv.  320  This  (venter 
iinpiontnt  imaturabilii).  .consumes,  .generally  twice  a  day 
all  the  flesh  therein  interred  ;  so  true  a  Sarcophagus  is  the 
belly.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  Introd.  xiv.  85  The  monastic 
spirit.,  which  now  kept  it  \sc.  learning],  .stiffen  ing  in  the  stony 
sarcophagus  of  a  bygone  age.  1870  tr.  roitcktf*  Universe 
(1871)98  The  Emperor  Moth.. emerges  from  its  horny  sar- 
cophagus without  catching  a  hair  of  its  velvet  wings  against  it, 

3.  A  flesh-eating  person  or  animal.  ?  Obs. 

1617  COLLINS  Def,  Bp.  Ely  it.  x.  420  No  Transfortnators, 
no  such  sauage  Sarcophagi^  as  S.  Cyriil  bends  his  penne 
against.  1864  PUSKY  Ltct.  Daniel  VIL  429  Dr.  Browne  in- 
forms me ;  '  There  are  met  with  in  asylums  sarcophagi,  in- 
dividuals who  have  desired  to  eat.. human  flesh.' 

4.  A  wine-cooler.  In  recent  Diets. 

1833  Lou  DOS  EncycL  Arckit.  1045  Fig.  1871  is  a  pedestal 
side  board. . .  There  is  an  open  sarcophagus- shaped  wine  cooler 
beneath...  Castors  are  sunk  into  the  plinth  of  the  sarcophagus. 

Hence  Sarco  phagns  v.  trans,,  to  deposit  or 
enclose  in  a  sarcophagus. 


SARD. 

1863  Miss  ML'LOCK  in  Macm.  Mtig.  V.  464  The  handful 
of  mere  dust  that  lies  Sarcophagused  in  stone  and  lead. 
1888  W.  H.  H.  ROGERS  Mem.  of  West  App.  391  She  rests 
in  a  wedge-shaped  coffin,  which  is  Sarcophagused  within  the 
tomh  in  the  presbytery. 

gy    [MUk^fSdji).     rare.      [ad.    Gr. 
ia,  f.  0apKo<payos  :  see  prec.  and  -PHAQY.] 
The  practice  of  eating  flesh. 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxv.  (1658  209  There 
was  no  Sarcophagie  before  the  flood.  1901  H.  G.  WELLS  in 
Eng.lllustr.  Mag.  Nov.  112  The  movements  against  vivisec- 
tion, opium,  alcohol,  tobacco,  sarcophagy,  and  the  male  *ex. 

Sarcopside  (sajkjrpsid,.  A/in.  [ad.  G.  sark- 
opsid  :  \\ebsky  1868),  irreg.  f.  Gr.  aapx-,  oap£  flesh 
+  o^it  sight.]  Phosphate  of  iron  and  manganese 
exhibiting  a  flesh-red  colour  or  fracture. 

1877  DANA  Text-t'k.  Min.  347  Sarcopside.— Near  triplite. 
Valley  of  the  Miihlbach,  Silesia. 

Sarcoptes  [saikjrptfz).  Zool.    [mod.L.  La- 

treille  1804  ,  irreg.  f.  Gr.  aapx-,  aapf  flesh  +  KGTTT- 
eiv  to  cut.]  A  genus  of  parasites  comprising  the 
itch-mite;  a  mite  of  this  genus. 

1874  Ann.  Xat.  Hist.  Jan.  75  1'he  two  eenera  in  questi'jn 
differ  from  the  true  Sarcoptes  in  not  piercing  canaU  in  the 
epidermis  of  their  host.  1876  /  an  t>cru-<i'  n'±  A  inin.  1'ara- 
si'.fs  133  No  other  species  hut  those  of  Sarcop'.es  can  Ije 
transferred  from  animals  to  man.  Ibid.  135  A  ^arcoptes 
(S.  tnutansi  which  produces  a  disease  among  fouls. 

Hence  Sarco-ptic  a.,  caused  by  itch-mius. 

1886  Order  of  Council  in  Field  24  July  160/3  A  horse,  a-, 
or  nr:le  affected  with  barcoptic  mange. 

SarcosineCsaMkt'oin,.  Chem.  Also  sarkosin  e, 
sarcoain.  [a.  G.  sarkosin  '^Liebig  1847),  irreg.  f. 
Gr.  aapx-,  -crap{  flesh  +  -INE.]  A  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance, one  of  the  constituents  of  creatine ;  methyl 
glycocoll. 

1848  Chan.  <~,az  VI.  4  Sarcosine.  This  substance  is  ol>- 
tainud  by  boiling  a  saturated  solution  of  kreatine  with  crys- 
tallized hydrate  of  Lary;a.  1857  MILLIR  E'.cm.  Chfm.,  (_',.;. 
III.323  I.actamide..isisomericwithsarcosine.  1869  K  s  K 
Elein.  Chf'ni.  583  Sarcosine  can  be  artificially  prepared  by 
acting  upon  monuchloracetic  acid  with  methylamine. 

Hence  Sarcosi'nic  a.    -cc  quot.  . 

1877  rhanuac.  Jrnl.  A  Apr.  872/2  J.  Herlz  has  extracted 
from   a   Mexican    species    of  sheil-lac,   termed    '  - 
Sonera  ',  which  exuded  from  the  Jlitiiosa  Cacti/era,  a  body 
whi'.h  he  has  designated  'sarco^inic  acid  '. 

t  SarCO  tic, 'Z-  and  rf.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  san'O- 
tit-its,  a.  Gr.  oapKurriKos,  f.  aapttouv  (see  SARCOMA;.] 

A.  adj.  Producing  flesh ;  inducing  the  growth 
of  flesh ;   =  IXCARNATIVE  a. 

1656  RIDCLEY  Pract.  Physick    127    Sarcotick  remedies. 
1684  tr.  Banff's  Merc.  Cctnpit.  m.  81  Ointment  of  Woodbine 
ii  a  most  excellent  Sarcotick  Medicine. 

B.  sl>.   =  IXCARNATIVE  sb. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renoits  Disp.  iv.  i.  1 29  The  best  Sarcoticlc, 
conletted  of  Ceralnm,  and  a  twelfth  part  of  Verdigrease. 
1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat.  340  Where  there  is  Toss  of 
Substance,  there  he  must  assi-t  Nature  with  his  Sarcoticks. 
1676  JAS.  COOKE  Marram  Chirnrg.  (1685)  IV.  ix.  216  Use 
first  exceedents  and  then  Sarcoticks. 

t  SarcO'tical,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [Formed  as 
prec. :  see  -ICAL.]  =  prec. 

1638  A.  READ  Chirure.  ix.  63  All  Sarcpticall  medicaments 
..ought  to  be  voyd  of  a  sharp  and  biting  quality.  1656 
RlDGLEV  Pract.  Physick  285  [A  boilj  is  cured  by  suppurat- 
ing medicaments;  after  that  by  Sarcoticals.  1657  To:.u.i-.- 
SON  Kenan's  Dili.  III.  iv.  124  If  it  [sc.  a  plaster]  be  sarcotical, 
herein  it  helps  Nature,  that  it  generates  flesh  more  easily. 

SarCOUS  (sa-jkasj,  a.  [f.  Gr.  aapx-,  aapf  flesh 
+  -OL-S.]  Consisting  of  flesh  or  muscular  tissue. 

Sarcous  elements  :  see  quot.  1840. 

1840  \V.  BOWMAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXXX.  493  The  pri- 
mitive fasciculi  of  voluntary  muscle  consist  of  elongated 
polygonal  masses  of  primitive  component  particles,  or  sar- 
ecus  elements... It  is  the  assemblage  of  these  particles, 
which  may  most  properly  be  styled  '  Sarcous  tissue  '.  1875 
D**WIM/lUtCtiv.fl.n.  100  Parallelogramsofsarcous  matter. 
1898  Allhitt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  890  The  process  of  fatly  de- 
generation of  the  cardiac  muscle  consists. .in  the  gradual 
replacement  of  the  sarcous  elements  by  fatty  granules. 

t  SaTCUlate,  Z'-  rare-*,  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  late 
L.  sarculare,  i.  sarculum  (see  SABCLE).]  trans. 
To  hoe.  So  t  Sarcnlation  ran—1,  hoeing. 

1613  COCKERAM.  Sarculate,  to  weed.  Sarctt/atim,  a  weed- 
ing. 1733  TULL  llorse-Hoting  Hiab.  vii.  fa  Their  Sarcula- 
tion  was  used  but  amongst  small  Quantities  of  sown  Corn. 

Sarcynet,  obs.  form  of  SARSENET. 

Sard  (siid),  sb.1  Also  4  saarde.  [In  mod. 
use  prob.  a.  F.  sarde,  ad.  L.  sardi,  a  synonym  of 
sardius :  see  SABDICS. 

In  quot.  1382  ad.  L.  lardius  \  in  quot.  1601  ad.  L.  saraa.} 

A  variety  of  CORNELIAN  l,  varying  in  colour  from 
pale  golden  yellow  to  reddish  orange. 

1381  WVCUF  Exod.  xxxix.  10  And  he  putte  in  it  foure 
ordres  of  gemmes ;  in  the  first  veers  was  saarde,  topazi, 
smaragd.  1601  HOLUIKD  Pliny  II.  618  The  Indian  Sardes 
or  Comallines  are  transparent.  1809  KIDD  0*11.  Mi*.  I. 
227  This  variety  [of  Carnelian]  seems  to  be  the  sard  of  the 


xxxix,  A  fine  sard,  engraved  with  a  subject  from  Homer. 
tool  Q.  Ktv.  Oct.  430  The  gem  is  a  golden  sard. 

attrib.  1881  PALC,«AVE  Vis.  Eng.  70  Sardstones  ruddy 
as  wine. 

Sard  'said),  a.  and  si.2  [ad.  It  Sardo,  L.  Sor- 
t/us.] =  SARDINIAN  a.  and  sb. 

i8u  W.  ROBINSON  in  J .  A.  Heraud  Voy. «,  Mem.  Midil, ifin. 
v.  (1837)  81  Boats  manned  by  Genoese,  French,  Sards,  and 


SARD. 


110 


SARDONIC, 


Neapolitans.     1823  Ibid.  viii.  142  The  Sard  costume. 
J.  H.  BENNET  Winter  Medit.  11.  xiii.  (18 


Sard  horses. 


.  (1875)  464  Little  wiry 


t  Sard,  v.  06s.  Alsosserd.  [In  OE.  only  once 
(Northumb.)  in  imp.  serb,  app.  a.  ON.  serfta  (str. 
vb.)  =  MLG.  scrden,  MHG.,  early  mod.G.  sertcn. 
OE.  may  have  had  the  normal  *seordan.~\  traits. 

-  JAPE  v.  2.     Hence  f  Sa-rding  vbl.  sb. 

C95O  Lindisf.  Gosfi.t  Matt.  v.  27  Ne  ser5  bu  o5res  mones 
wifT  f  1425  Cast,  rertev,  1163  in  Macro  Plays  112  panne 
mayst  J>ou  bultyn  in  H  boure,  &  serdyn  gay  gerlys.  1530 
PALSGR.  697/2,  I  sarde  a  qaeene./tfywM.  1535  LYNDESAY 
Satyre  (ed.  Laing)  3028  Freirs,  Quhifk  will,  for  purging  of 
their  neirs  :  Sard  up  the  ta  raw,  and  doun  the  uther.  1598 
FLORIO,  Fottere,  to  iape,  to  sard.  Fottane^  iapings,  sard  ings. 
1659  HOWKLL  Eng.  Prov.  17  Go  teach  your  Grandam  to 
sard  ;  a  Nottingham  Proverb. 

f  Sa-rdacfiate.  Obs.-"3  [ad.  L.  sardacJiates  ; 
see  SARD  sb\  and  ACHATK  sby\  (See  quots.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Sardac/uites,  a  kind  of  Agate, 


r.    1828-32 
agate,  of  a 


.  , 

of  a  Cornelian  Colour.    1828-32  WEBSTER,  Sardackatet  the 
clouded  and  s 
recent  Diets. 


a  pale  flesh  color.     In  some 


tSardail,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  Sardonius 
\^  with  supposed  correction  of  form  after  Gr. 
2ap5a^tos).]  =  SARDOIN  a. 

1649  OGILBY  Virg.  Eccl.  vii.  43,  I  bitterer  to  tlwe  then 
Sardan  gra^s.  .shall  seeme. 

Sardanapaliau  (said&iaptf'li&n),  a.  [f.  L. 
Sard&napdluSj  Gr.  Sa^Saran-dXo?,  the  name  given 
by  Gr.  historians  to  the  last  king  of  Nineveh,  pro- 
verbial as  the  type  of  luxurious  effeminacy.]  Re- 
sembling Sardanapalus  and  his  attributes ;  luxu- 
riously effeminate.  So  f  Sardanapa'lical  a.  (in 
quot.  erron.  -  panic  all  >.  t  Sardana'palize  v., 
trans,  to  represent  or  describe  as  a  Sardanapalus. 

1555  KDEX  Decades  101  Tumanama.  .with  all  his  Sardana- 
panicall  fame  lye.    1673  MARVKLL  Rch.  Transp.  n.  179  You 
muster  up  all  Christian  Princes  to  Nuronixe  and  Caligulize 
them,  unless  they.. will    chuse..to  be    Uilenspiegled  and     | 
Sardanapalized  by  you.     1863  R.   H.  GROSOW  Recoil,   <$•     j 
Anccd.  117  He  [Eugene  Sue]  was  supposed,  .to  lead  a  very     | 
Sardanapaliau  life.     1876  A.  J.  EVANS  Through  Bosnia  vi.     \ 
267  [He]  lived  in  Sardanapalian  luxury. 

Sardane,  obs.  form  of  SARDINE  2, 

Sardanique :  see  SARDONIC. 

Sardar:  see  SIBDAB. 

[Sardel,  sardius  :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words.] 

Sardelle  (sjlide-1).  Also  6-7  sardell,  8-9  sar- 
del. [ad.  It.  sardella,&\m.  of  sarda:— L.  sarda,  a. 
Gr.  aapdq  sardine.  Cf.  F,  f  sardelle  (i6th  c.),  G. 
sardelle,  Du.  sardel^\  A  fish,  Clupca  or  Sardindla 
aurita,  resembling  the  sardine  and  prepared  like  it 
in  certain  Mediterranean  ports. 

1598  FLORIO,  Sardella,  a  little  pickled  or  salt  fish  like  an 
anchoua,  a  sprat  or  a  pilcher,  called  a  sardell  or  sardine. 
1657  C.  BECK  Univ.  Char  at.  K  vj  b,  Sardell  fish.  1745  tr. 
Columbia's  Hitsb.  ym.  xvii,  It  is  proper  that  rotten.. pil- 
chards should  be  given  them;  and  sardels  consumed  with 
salt,  and  rotten  sardines.  1799  W.  TOOKE  View  Russian 
Einp.  III.  169  Anchovies  and  sardelles.  1889  Boston  (Mass.) 
Jml.  iq  Dec.  2/8  Certain  fish  put  up  in  brine  in  wooden 
packages,.. and  known  as  'sardelles1.  1896  BRANNT  Aniin. 
<y  Veg.  Fats  (ed.  2)  II.  66  Anchovy  oil  or  sardel  oil.  .from 
Engraulis  enerasicholt(s  Cuv.  the  anchovy. 

Sardenian,  -denyk :  see  SARDOMAN,  -DOXYX. 

Sardeos,  Sardeyn :  see  SARDIUS,  SARDINE  -. 

Sardian  (saudian),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L,  Sardi- 
atiuSf  a.  Gr.  2ap5idfo?,  Ionic  -ijvos,  f.  SapSety  pi., 
'L.Sarifts,  Sardes,  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Lydia.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sardis. 

Sardian  acorn,  nut,  a  chestnut,  Castanea  vesca.  Sardian 
stone  =  SARD  sb.1 

1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  (1568)  H  vj,  Castanea.. is  named 
in  englyshe  a  chesnut  tree.. .The  frute  of  it  is  called  of 
som  glans  sardiana,  that  is  a  sardiane  acorne.    1714  KUSDEN 
On  AddisotCs  Cato  A.'s  Wks.  1830  II.  57  Here  the  Sardian 
stone  is  seen,  The  topaz  yellow,  and  the  jasper  green.    1830 
tr.  Aristoph.,  Acharnians  9  Tell  me  clearly,  ..lest  I  dip  you     j 
in  a  Sardian  dye.    1847  GROTE  Greece  \\.  xvii.  III.  343 
His  monument.. erected  near  Sardis  by  the  joint  efforts  of    ' 
the  whole  Sardian  population. 
B.  Sb. 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Sardis. 

1598  G  RENEW  KY  Tacitus,  Ann.  in.  xiii.  (1623)  83  The  Sar- 
dians  brought  in  matters  of  latter  memory.  x6oi  SHAKS. 
jful.  C.  iv.  iii.  3  You  haue  condemn'd,  and  noted  Lucius 
Pella  For  taking  Bribes  heere  of  the  Sardians.  1846  P. 
FAIRBAIRN  tr.  Hengstenbergs  Comm.  Ps.  xliv.  14  People 
would  figuratively  call  a  miserable  man  a  Jew,  just  as  liars 
were  called  Cretans,  wretched  slaves,  Sardians. 

2.  —Sardian  stone  (see  A),  SARD  sb\ 

1741  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  Sardian  [ed.  1728  has  Sar- 
doin] is  most  used  for  seals,  as  graving  easily,  yet  taking  a 
fine  polish.  1860  C.  W.  KING  Ant.  Gems  398  [tr.  Marbodus] 
The  blood-red  Sardian  to  its  birthplace  owes  Its  name,  to 
Sardis,  whence  it  first  arose. 

Sardiane,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SARDINE!. 

t  Sardie,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  6  Sardique. 
[f.  L.  Sard-is  (see  SARDIAN)  +  -ic.]  =  SARDIAN  a. 
Sardie  SfffftC^SAXD  sb.^ 

1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  i.  142  The  first,  is  called  a.  Sar- 
dique  stone,  and  sheweth  in  cullor  lyke  vnto  red  claie. 

Sardine1  (sau<Uin).  Forms:  4  sardiner, 
sardyn,  Sc.  sardiane,  6-  sardine,  [ad.  late  L. 
sardinus,  occurring  in  the  Vulgate  of  Rev.  iv.  3  (if 
the  genitive  sardinis  of  the  usual  text  be  a  mistake 
for  *sardini  \  but  the  word  may  be  the  genit.  of 


*$ardo,  a.  Gr.  <rap6a>,  genit.  -5oCs,  some  gem),  where 
it  renders  Gr.  GapStvos,  a  variant  reading  for  ffdp- 
&o?(or  aapfaov}  SARDIUS,  which  mod.  editors  adopt. 

The  Gr.  <rop6ii/cK  occurs  in  one  other  passage  (see  L.  & 
Sc.) ;  late  L.  sardinus  is  quoted  by  Du  Cange  from  the  Old 
Latin  version  of  Prov.  xxv.  12.  OF.  sardine  i2th  c.  may 
pern,  represent  this  word,  or  it  maybe  a  variant  ofmn&fJW 
i,see  SARDOIN).] 

A  precious  stone  mentioned  in  Rev.  iv.  3.  In  the 
non-Biblical  examples  perh.  used  for  SARDOIN. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1469  And  safyres,  &  sardiners 
[?  read  sardines],  £  semely  topace.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
vi.  {Thomas)  279  Preciuse  stanys,  as  sardiane,  topias  fyne, 
Iaspis.  1382  WYCLIF  Rev.  iv.  3  Lijk  to  the  si^t  of  a  stoone 
iaspis,  and  to  sardyn.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxvii.  276 
Degrees.. of  Sardyne  [Roxb.  xxx.  136  sardone].  1526  TIN- 
DALE  Rei>.  iv.  3  Lyke  vnto  a  iaspar  stone,  and  a  sardyne 
stone  [so  z6n  ;  1881  (Rei'ised)  a  sardius].  1574  tr.  Alar- 
lorafs  Apocalips  (1578)  300  The  sixt  a  Sardine.  This  stone 
is  all  of  one  colour  lyke  bloud. 

Sardine  -  (saidrn).  Forms :  5-6  sardyn, 
5  sardeyn,  6,  8  sardin  (6  surdone).  7  sardane, 
7  sardino,  sirdena  (surdiny,  pi.  sirdeua's, 
-dinasses),  7-8  sardina  (7  pi.  -aes),  9  Sardinia, 
6-  sardine,  [a,  F.  sardine,  ad.  It.  sardina  :— L. 
sardina  (Columella ;  cf.  late  Gr.  ffapSrjvrj  and  ffap- 
SiVos),  f.  sarda,  =  Gr.  ffapfy,  the  sardine  or  some 
similar  fish.  In  the  1 7th  and  i8th  c.  the  Italian 
form  was  often  used. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  word  may  be  related  to  the  name  of 
the  inland,  L.  Sardinia,  Gr.  2op5<w  ;  cf.  SARD  a.] 

1.  A  small  fish  of  the  Herring  family,  Clupea 
pilchardus,  abundant  off  the  shores  of  Sardinia  and 
Urittany,  or  a  young  pilchard  of  the  Cornish  coast, 
when  cured,  preserved  in  oil  and  packed  in  tins  or 
other  cases  for  sale  as  a  table  delicacy. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery  Bks.  24  Sardeynez.  1547  BOOHDE 
In  trod.  Knoml.  xxviii.  195,  I  was  borne  in  Aragon, . .  Masyl 
baken,  and  sardyns,  I  do  eate  and  sel.  1580  HOLLVBAND 
Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Sardelle,  ou  Sardine,  ..a  kinde  of  rishe 
called  a  Sardine.  1583  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (ed.  4)  2154/1  [At 
Kochelle]  there  was  sent  to  them  euery  day  in  the  Riuer 
(by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  no  doubt)  a  great  multitude  of 
fishe  (called  surdones).  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's 
Voy.  \.  xii.  14  There  flew  a  fish  into  our  Gallic  of  the  length, 
colour  and  bignesse  of  a  great  sardin.  z6oi  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  244  The  Pike  and  Sardane  [L.  trichias\  breed  twice  a 
ye  re.  a  1623  FLETCHER  LovesCure\\.  i,  A  Pilcher,  Signior, 
a  Surdiny,  an  Olive,  a  1625  —  Loves  Pilgr.  i.  i,  Inc.  He 
looks  as  he  would  eat  partridge,  this  guest.  ..Hostesse, 
'With  a  Sardina,  and  Zant  oil?  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNS  Pseud. 
Ep.  in.  xxvi.  {ed.  3)  143  The  Rellques  are  like  the  skales  of 
Sardinos  pressed  into  a  mass.  1690  STRUTTON  Relat.  Cruel' 
ties  French  9  Our  Breakfast,  viz.  a  six  Denire  Loaf,  and 
one  Sirdena  per  Man.  Ibid.  40  Our  Supper  here  was  a 
piece  of  Bread  and  two  Sirdinasses.  1740  R.  BROOKES  Art 
of  Angling  n.  xxxix.  157  There  is  another  Sort  of  Fish  sold 
instead  of  Anchovies  calPd  a  Sardin,  which  is  very  probably 
a  young  Pilchard,  1777  Ann.  Reg,  179  Figure  to  yourself 
these  feeding  on  scanty  portions  of  rotten  sardines.  1850 
L.  HUNT  Autobiog,  II.  xvii.  303  The  anchovies,  or  Sar- 
dinias,  that  we  eat.  1864  MATH  IAS  Sport  in  Himalayas 
(1865)  33  Unless  1  shoot  something  or  other,  I  shall  have  to 
fall  back  on  biscuits  and  sardines.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX. 
253/2  Curing  establishments  were. .set  up..,  and  '  Cornish 
sardines  \  or  '  pilchards  in  oil ',  were  prepared,  .with.. suc- 
cess. 1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  215  Spiced  Sardines.. 
Mustard  Sardines.  .Oil  Sardines.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI. 
307/2  Another  of  the  Clupeidx  (C.  scombrina}  is  the  '  oil- 
sardine  '  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Indian  Peninsula. 

b.  U.S.  (See  quots.) 

1876  GOODE  Anim,  Resources  U.S.  (1879)  186  (Smith- 
sonian Coll.  XXIII)  Canned  menhadenj  in  oil, 'American 
sardines'.  Canned  herring,  in  oil, '  Russian  sardines'.  1884 
GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  576  The  Gulf  Men- 
haden [Brevoortia  patronus}  has  several  vernacular  names. 
At  Key  West  it  is  called  '  Sardine '.  Ibid.  611  A  species 
of  Anchovy,  Stolephorns  Broiuni,  is  extremely  common 
about  Fort  Macon,  where  it  is  known  as  the  '  Sardine '. 

c.  Austral.  (See  quot.) 

1898  MORRIS  Austral  Eng.,  Sardine,.. a  fresh-water  fish, 
Chatotssiis  ercbi,  Richards.,  of  the  herring  tribe. 

2.  aft  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  sardine  factory,  -fishery; 
sardine-box,  a  box  in  which  sardines  are  packed  ; 
also,  an  ornamental  box  to  hold  sardines  for  the 
table ;  sardine  shears  (see  quot.)  ;  sardine  tongs, 
tongs  used  in  serving  sardines ;  sardine- wise  adv. , 
like  sardines  in  a  box. 

1873  LELAXO  Egypt.  Sketch-bk.  24  The  brass  etiquette  or 
advertisement-label  cut  from  a  *sardine-box.  1892  Encycl. 
Pract.  Cookery  (ed.  Garrett)  II.  379/2  Ornamental  Sardine- 
box.  1891  Chamh.  Jrnl.  ^  Mar.  155/2  The  *sardine  fac- 
tories of  Kent.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  xii.  193  It  sends 
several  boats  to  the  *Sardine-fishery.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  Suppl.,  *  Sardine  Shears,.,  scissors.,  for  cutting  open 
the  tin  boxes  containing  sardines.  1895  Army  fy  Navy 
Co'Op.  Soc.  Price  List,  *Sardine  Tongs.  1894  Du  MAURIER 
Trilby  II.  v.  120  The  guests  were  not  packed  together 
•sardine-wife,  as  they  are  at  most  concerts. 

Sardinia,  obs.  form  of  SAEDiNE2. 

Sardinian  (saidi-nian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Sardinia 
(see  below)  +  -AN.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sardinia,  i.  e.  either  a.  the 
large  island  adjacent  to  Corsica,  or  b.  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia  (1720-1859),  which  had  its  capital  at 
Turin,  and  included  the  island  of  Sardinia  as  well 
as  Piedmont  and  adjacent  territories. 

1748  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  29  Apr.,  The  Sardinian 
Minister  has  refused  to  sign  too.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy 
^  It.  Isl.  III.  342  The  Sardinian  States.  The  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia  consist  of  51  provinces  in  all.  1851 


Life  A.  Gentili  228  At  the  Sardinian  chapel  in  London,  he 
twice  preached .  .for  two  consecutive  Sundays.  1876  VOYLE 
&  STEVENSON  Milif.  Diet.  {ed.  3),  Sardinian  Huts,  wooden 
huts  made  by  many  English  officers  in  the  Crimea  and  by 
the  Sardinians  for  their  men. 

f2.  a.  Used  for  SARDONIAN,  SARDONIC,  b.  transl. 
of  L.  sardonius,  as  the  epithet  of  the  plant  pro- 
ducing '  sardonic  *  laughter.  Obs. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xx.  457  A  laughter,  .most  Sardinian, 
With  scorn  and  wrath  mix'd.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Past. 
vii,  61  May  I  become ..  Rough  as  a  Bur,  deform'd  like  him 
who  chaws  Sardinian  Herbage  to  contract  his  Jaws.  175* 
ToHKKwJSfoM&erNa  188^4  What  the  Latins  call  Sardinian 
Laughter,  a  distortion  of  the  face  without  gladness  of  heart. 

113.  Sardinian  acorn ,  mtt  =  SARDIAN  acorn,  nut. 

1895  In  T.  W.  SANDERS  Encycl.  Card.  1897  in  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex. 

B.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  the  island  or  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

1598  GKENEWEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  iv.  xii.  (1622)  109  All  the 
contention  rested  betwixt  the  Sardinians  &  Smyrnscans. 
1748  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  29  Apr.,  The  Sardinian  to 
have  the  cessions  made  to  him  by  the  Queen.  *793  BURKE 
Policy  of  Allies  Wks.  VI  1.142  Bands  of  English,  Spaniards, 
Neapolitans,  Sardinians  [etc.].  1908  Daily  News  29  Sept. 
4  The  Siberians  and  Sardinians  \sc.  foxes]  that  are  intro- 
duced from  time  to  time. 

II  Sardius  (sauditfs).  Also  4,  6  sardia,  6  sar- 
deos,  -ios,  -ious  ;  also  in  the  anglicized  forms  6 
sardye,  7  sardie.  [L.  sarditis  (Vulg.),  ad.  Gr. 
aapStos,  aaptiiovj  f.  2apS«s  Sardis  :  see  SARDIAN.] 
A  precious  stone  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  ; 
see  SARD  sb.1  (Chiefly  in  translations  of  or  allu- 
sions to  the  Bible  or  classical  writers.) 

1381  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxviii.  13  Eche  precious  stoon  thl 
keuerynge,  sardius,  topacius,  and  iaspis.  i39oGowER  Con/. 
III.  132  The  Ston  which  that  thissterre  alloweth,  Is  Sardis. 
1526  TINDALE  Rev.  xxi.  20  The  sixt  sardeos  [1560  (Genev.) 
Sardious].  1530  —  Exod.  xxxix.  10  Sardios  [1535  COVER- 
DALE  a  Sardis],  a  Topas  and  smaragdus.  1567  MAPLET  Gr. 
Forest  19  The  Sard  ye  is  a  kind  of  Gemme  red  coloured. 
1596  LODGE  Wits  Uliserte  76  The  stone  Sardius  hindreth 
the  properties  thereof  [wrath].  1608  WILLET  Hexapla 
Exod.  640  The  sardie  is  red  and  somewhat  of  a  fierie  colour. 
1611  BIBLE  Exod.  xxxix.  10.  1681  GREW  Musxutn  in.  i. 
iv.  290  The  Sardius  or  Cornelian.  1865  J.  H.  INCRAHAM 
Pillar  of  Fire  (\^T2)  219  There  were  present  merchants  from 
Ind  with  boxes  of  precious  stones,  including  the  diamond 
and  the  sardius. 

t  Sardoin,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  3-5  sardone,  3 
sardoine,  5  -oyne,  7  sardoiu.  [a.  OF.  sardoine, 
ad.  L.  sardonyx  SARDONYX.]  =  SARDONYX. 

a.  1*78  Luite  Ron  173  in  O.  E.  Misc.  98  Hwat  spekstu  of 
eny  stone  bat  beoj>  in  vertu..Of  iaspe  of  saphir  of  sardone 
[etc.],  0:1300  Floriz  $  Bl.  285  J>e  smale  stones.. beo^  J»er 
funden.  .Kobe  saphirs  and  sardoines.  1:1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1835)  xxv"-  275  1ne  principalle  $ates  of  his  Palays  ben  of 
precious  Ston,  that  men  clepen  Sardoyne  \Roxb.  xxx.  136 
sardones].  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  \\.  615  The  ground  of  these 
Sardoins  is  found  in  the  Indian  stones  to  resemble  wax  or 
home. 

t  Sardoin,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  sardonitis 
(?  influenced  in  form  by  prec.).]  Epithet  of  the 
herb  fabled  to  produce  *  sardonic '  laughter. 

1633  P.  FLETCHEK  Purple  Isl.  vm.  48  The  Sardoin  herb 
with  many  branches  filling  His  [Flattery's]  shield,  was  his 
device  :  the  word,  I  please  in  killing. 

Sardone,  var.  SARDOIN  sb.  Obs.,  sardonyx. 

"\  SardO'nian,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  sar- 
denian.  See  also  SARDINIAN  a.  2.  [f.  L.  sar- 
doni-us  +  -AN. 

The  Latin  adj.  is  ad.  Gr.  SopSonos  Sardinian,  which  in 
late  Gr.  was  substituted  for  vopfiavuK  (Homer,  etc. ;  of 
obscure  origin),  as  the  descriptive  epithet  of  bitter  or  scorn- 
ful laughter  j  the  motive  of  the  substitution  was  the  notion 
that  the  word  had  primary  reference  to  the  effects  of  eating 
a  '  Sardinian  plant '  (L.  herba  Sardonia  or  Sardda),  which 
was  said  to  produce  facial  convulsions  resembling  horrible 
laughter,  usually  followed  by  death.] 
A.  adj.  =  SARDONIC  a. 

1586  BRIGHT  Melanck.  xvii.  99  The  perturbations  of  me- 
lancholie  are.  .sometimes  merry  in  apparaunce,  through  a 
kinde  of  Sardonian,  and  false  laughter.  1589  GKEKNE  Mena- 
phon  (Arb.)  62  Haue  you  fatted  me  so  long  with  Sardenian 
smiles,  that. . I  might  perish  in  your  wiles?  1596  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  v.  ix.  12  And  with  Sardonian  smyle  Laughing  on 
her,  his  false  intent  to  shade.  x6ao  BP.  HALL  Hon.  Alar. 
Clergy  in.  vi.  282  It  is  then  but  a  Sardonian  laughter  that 
my  Refuter  takes  vp  at  our  complete  Antichrist.  1743 
HUME  JCss.  xiv.  (1825)  123  This  unprovoked  piece  of  rusti- 
city, .caused  no  farther  resentment  in  Philip  than  to  excite 
a  Sardonian  smile.  1794  [T.  TAYLOR]  Paitsantas'1  Descr. 
Greece  III.  149  Homer  first,  and  others  after  him,  call 
laughter,  which  conceals  some  noxious  design,  Sardonian. 
f  B.  sb.  One  who  flatters  with  deadly  intent. 

App.  alluding  to  the  '  Sardinian  plant '  (see  the  etymological 
note  above)  which  was  said  to  kill  by  exciting  laughter. 
Cf.  quot.  s.  v.  SARDOIN  a. 

1609  BP.  BARLOW  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  254  His  nature 
is  too.  .noble,  to  be  a  Sardonian:  Fawning  and  Crouching 
bee  leaues  to  such  base  bone-gnawers  as  Fa.  Parsons. 

Sardonic  (saidfrnik),  a.  Also  7  sardonick, 
sardanique.  [a.  F.  sardoniqiie  ( 1 6th  c.)  -  Sp.  sar- 
tttfttico,  Pg.,  It.  sardonico^  as  if  ad.  L.  *sardonicusy 
an  alteration  (by  substitution  of  suffix :  see  -ic)  of 
sardonius :  see  SARDONIAN. 

Hobbes's  form  sardanique  is  assimilated  to  Gr.  ffapSanw : 
see  prec.] 

Of  laughter,  a  smile :  Bitter,  scornful,  mocking. 
Hence  of  a  person,  personal  attribute,  etc. :  Charac- 
terized by  or  exhibiting  bitterness,  scorn  or  mockery. 


SARDONICAL. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  190  He.. gives  a  Sar- 
donick  smile  to  think  how  blest  hee  was  in  this  attonement. 
1675  HOBBES  Odyssey  xx.  276  Then  smil'd  Ulysses  a  Sar- 
(lanique  smile.  1713  STEELE  Guard.  No.  29  F  10  The  Horse- 
Laugh,  or  the  Sardonic,  is  made  use  of  with  great  Success 
in  all  kinds  of  Disputation.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xx, 
Our  cousin  received  the  proposal  with  a  true  sardonic  grin. 
1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  iv,  The  knight  meanwhile  darted  a 
sardonic  look. .on  his  nephew.  1830  CARLVLE  Misc.  (1857) 
II.  140  His  countenance,  strangely  twisted  into  Sardonic 
wrinkles.  1833  I.  TAYLOR  f'anat.  v.  119  The  sardonic 
historian,  whose  rule  it  is  to  exhibit  human  nature  always 
as  an  object  of  mockery.  1866  HOWELLS  Venet.  Life  v. 
68  The  favourite  drama  of  the  Burattini  appears  to  be 
a  sardonic  farce,  in  which  the  chief  character. .  deludes  other . . 
puppets  into  trusting  him,  and  then  beats  them.  1873  DAR- 
WIN Emotions*.  251  We  see  a  trace  of  this  same  expression 
[the  sneer]  in  what  is  called  a  derisive  or  sardonic  smile. 
1878  BAYNE  Purit.  Rev.  ii.  27  He  would  have  found  exer- 
cise for  dramatic  sympathy  and  sardonic  humour. 
to.  Path.  (See  quot.  1897.) 

1822-29  Good^s  Study  Mtd.  (ed.  3)  IV.  374  The  nostrils 
are  drawn  upward,  and  the  cheeks  backward  toward  the 
ears  ;  so  that  the  whole  countenance  assumes  the  air  of  a 
cynic  spasm  or  sardonic  grin.  1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lej:.,  Rfsus 
sardonicnsy  sardonic  grin.  The  involuntary,  convulsive 
drawing  down  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  in  Tetanus.  Ibid., 
Sardonic  laugh*  See  Risus  sardonicus. 

Sardonical  (sajdp'nikal),  a.  [f.  SARDONIC  + 
-AL.]  =  SARDONIC  a. 

1859  THACKERAY  Virgin.  Ixxii,  He  would. .begin  a  very 
pleasant  sardonical  discourse  upon  the  jail  of  man. 

Sardonically  (sajd^-nikali),  adv.  [-LY  2.] 
In  a  sardonic  manner. 

1842-51  TENNYSON  E.  Morris  55  '  What  should  one  give  to 
light  on  such  a  dream?'  I  ask'd  him  half-sardonically.  1865 
CAKLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xn.  xi.  IV.  247  An  enlightened  public 
grinned  sardonically,  and  was  not  taken  in.  1872  LIDDON 
Elem.  Relig.  i.  33  The  dreary  criticism  which  makes  a  soli- 
tude in  the  human  spirit  and  then  sardonically  calls  it 
peace.  ^  1898  Wcstm.Gaz.  13  Sept.  10/1  Maximilian  Haiden 
is  making  himself  sardonically  merry  over  the  most  appro- 
priate inscription  for  the  sarcophagus  of  Bismarck. 

[Sardonican,  a. :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words] 

Sardonyx  (saudtfaiks).  Forms:  a.  sardonyse, 
(sardouy),  4-7  sardonix,  (6  Sc*  sardonice),  7- 
sardonyx,  (7  //.  sardonyohes) ;  /3.  4  sardenyk, 
6  sardonique,  7  sardonic  (k.  [a.  L.  sardonyx 
(pi.  sardonyches'},  a.  Gr.  trap&ovvf  (pi.  <rap5oVvx<s)> 
app.  f.  <rap8-tos  SARDIUS,  SARD  j^J  +  ow£  ONYX. 
The  &  forms  are  ad.  the  late  L.  sardonychus  (late 
Gr.  ffapSuyuxo?)  ;  as  this  occurs  only  in  apposition 
with  lapis  stone,  it  may  perh.  be  an  adj.]  A  variety 
of  onyx  or  stratified  chalcedony  having  white 
layers  alternating  with  one  or  more  strata  of  sard. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1006  J>e  sardonyse  be  fyfbe  ston. 
1382  WVCLIF  y^xxviii.  16  It  shal  not  be  comparisound . . 
to  the  most  precious  sardenyk  ston  or  safyr.  1382  —  Rev. 
xxi.  20  The  fyuethe  [foundement],  sardonix  [1388  sardony]. 
tigio  NISBET  N.  T.  in  Scots  Rev.  xxi.  20  The  fijft,  sardonice. 
1562  LEGH  Armorie  21  b,  The  precious  stone  to  this  colour 
[Sanguine]  annexed,  is  the  Sardonix.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
ir.  Nicliolay^s  Voy.  iv.  xi.  123  b,  In  this  place  are  also  found 
the  Sardonique  stones.  1586  FERNE  Biaz.  Gentrie  \.  144 
The  Sardonix,  consisting  as  it  were  of  two  rich  gemmes,  the 
Sardix,  and  the  Onix  :  it  is  blacke  in  the  bottome,  red  in  the 
iniddest,  and  white  aboue.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  615  The 
Sardonyx,  .was  taken  for  the  pretious  stone  which  seemed  to 
be  a  CornalHne  vpon  white,,  .and  both  together  transparent 
..they  verily  doe  name  all.. that  are  not  cleare  and  shew 
not  through  them,  Blind  Sardonyches.  1652  EVELYN  Diary 
i  Aug.,  Lennier.  .shew'd  me  her  [Q.  Elizabeth's]  head,  an 
intaglia  in  a  rare  sardonyx,  cut  by  a  famous  Italian,  a  1668 
LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  11.  (1670)  388  A  little  Vase  of  the  rootes 
of  Emmeraud.  An  other  of  Sardonick.  A  great  cup  of 
Agate.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vtriufs  Anted.  Paint.  (1786) 
I.  173  Hillyard.  .cut  the  images  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
children  on  a  sardonyx.  1860  C.  W.  KING  Ant.  Gems  8 
The  Sardonyx  is  denned  by  Pliny  as  'candor  in  sarda1, 
that  b  to  say,  a  white  opaque  layer  superimposed  upon  a 
red  transparent  stratum  of. .Sard;  and  no  better  descrip- 
tion can  be  given  of  a  perfect  gem  of  this  species.  1867 
A.  BILLING  Set.  Gems  n  Should  one  of  the  layers  [of  onyx] 
be  sard,  which  is  of  various  shades  of  orange,  brown,  or 
brownish  red,  it  is  called  sardonyx.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(cd.  2)  I.  491  Our  highly-valued  emeralds  and  sardonyxes. 
b.  attrib. 

a  1691  EOYLE  in  T.  Birch  Life  B.'s  Wks.  1772  I.  p.  clix, 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  eldest  brother,  Richard,  .a  sar- 
donyx seal  ring.  1867  A.  BILLING  Sci.  Gems  68  Variegated 
brown  sardonyx-agates  which  look  somewhat  like  tortoise- 
shell.  1901  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  432  The  large  sardonyx  cameos 
of  the  Augustan  age. 

Sardye,  anglicized  form  of  SARDIUS. 

Bare,  obs.  form  of  SERE  a.,  SORE. 

11  Saree  (sa-n).  Forms  :  8  saurry,  9  sari, 
aar(r)ie,  sa(h)ree,  sarhi.  [Hindi  sSrhtj  sari,]  A 
long  wrapping  garment  of  cloth  or  silk,  usually  of 
a  bright  colour,  worn  by  Hindu  women ;  also, 
the  material  of  which  this  is  composed. 

In  use  one  end  is  passed  several  times  round  the  waist  to 
form  a  kind  of  petticoat  and  the  remaining  end  passing 
across  the  bosom  and  left  shoulder  is  thrown  over  the  head. 

(1598  W.  PHILLIP  Linschoten  i.  xvi.  28/2  They  make  whole 
pieces  or  webbes  of  this  hearbe  [of  Bengalen]. .  .These  webs 
are  named  Sarrijn,  and  it  is  much  vsed  and  worne  in  India,] 
1785  in  Seton-Karr  &  Sandeman  Sel.  fr.  Calcutta  Gaz. 
(1864)  I.  90  Her  clothes  were  then  taken  off,  and  a  red  silk 
covering  (a  saurry)  put  upon  her.  1800  Misc.  Tracts  in 
Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  301/1  From  Burhampoor  they  receive 
turbans,  saries,  and  other  stained  goods.  1879  E.  ARNOLD 
Lt.  Asia  vi.  (1881)  147  One  arm  clasping  her  crimson  sari 
close  To  wrap  the  babe.  1895  MRS.  B.  M.  CHOKER  Village 
Tales  (1896)  128  In  spite  of  their  fine  silk  saiees  and  gold 


Ill 

ornaments.    1907  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  241/1  Held  in  a  fold 
of  the  sarhi,  they  sport  with  their  mother's  ear-rings. 
b.  (  An  embroidered  long  scarf  of  gauze  or  silk.' 
[Perhaps  a  misunderstanding  of  prec.  sense.] 
1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.      1882  in   CAULFEILD  & 
SAWARD  Diet,  Needlework.     And  in  recent  Diets. 

Sarell,  anglicised  form  of  SERAIL. 

Saresnet,  obs.  form  of  SARSENET. 

Saresoun,  -syn,  obs.  forms  of  SARACEV. 

Saretree,  variant  of  SARTRY  Obs. 

Sarezin,  -zon,  obs.  forms  of  SARACEN. 

Sargasso  (sajgae'so).  Forms:  7  sargossa, -o, 
saragossa,  7-9  sargaso,  (S  sargazo),  6-  sar- 
gasso, [a.  Pg.  sargafo,  whence  Sp.  sargazo,  K. 
sargasse  (mod.L.  Sargassum  as  generic  name).]  — 
GULF-WEED  ;  also  a  mass  or  a  species  of  this. 

1598  W.  PHILLIP  Linschoten  i.  xcv.  176/1  Then  wee  entred 
into  the  sea,  called  Sergasso,  which  is  all  couered  with 
hearbes..  .The  hearbe  is  like  Samper,  but  yellow  of  colour. 
..The  Portingalles  call  it  Sargasso,  because  it  is  like  the 
herbes  thatgroweth  in  their  welles  in  Portingall,  called  Sar- 
gasso. 1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  7'rav.  19  About  the  Cape 
Sargassoes  and  Trumbaes  fioate  fifty  leagues  into  the  Seas. 
1687  Nt'w  Atlantis  i.  169  The  walry  Field,  Spread  with 
Sargossa.  1688-9  SLOANE  I'oy.  Eng.  26  Mar.  in  Jamaica 
(1725)  II.  342  We  saw  much  Saragossaa  floating  here,  called 
by  the  Seamen  Gulf-weed.  1760-72  tr.  Jit  an  fy  Ullotfs 
I'oy.  (1772)  II.  337  The  sea  was  covered  with  a  kind  of 
weed  called  Sargasso,  which  pickled,  is  by  many  thought 
equal  to  Samphire.  1835-6  [see  GULF-WEED].  1855  MATRV 
Phys.  Geog.  ii.  §  132  There  is  in  each  ocean  a  Sargasso  into 
which  all  drift  matter,  .finds  its  way.  1871  KINGSLP.V  At 
Last  i,  The  Sargassos. -are  a  genus  of  themselves  and  by 
themselves. 

b.  attrib.)  as  sargasso  bed>  weed',  Sargasso  Sea 
(see  quot.  1855). 

1830 /Vt/Att.  Mag.\\\\.  459  In  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
coming  from  the  south,  you  fall  in  about  the  tropic  with  the 
Sargasso  weeds.  1855  MAURY  Phys.  Geogr.  Sea  (1859)  S  '3 
Midway  the  Atlantic,  in  the  triangular  space  between  the 
Azores,  Canaries,  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  is  the  Sar- 
gasso Sea.  1855  KIXGSI.EY  Westw.  Ho!  iii,  All  around 
floated  the  sargasso  beds,  clogging  her  bows.  1885  LADY 
BRASSEY  The  Trades  168  The  patches  of  sargasso  weed 
that  floated  past. 

Sarge,  variant  of  CIERGE. 

1544  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1884)  I.  206  Ane  sarge  of  new  walx. 

Sargeancie,  -ge(au)nt:  seeSERGEANCY,  -GENT. 

Sargo  (saugo).  [a.  Sp.  sargo  :— L.  sargus  :  see 
SARGUS.  Cf.  SAB.J  a.  (See  quot.  1880.)  b. 
U.S.  (See  quot.  1884.) 

1880  GUSTHER  fishes  406  Sargus .  .comprises  twenty 
species;  several  of  them  occur  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  popularly 
called  'Sargo1,  '  Sar  ',  '  Saragu  \  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat. 
Hist.  Aquatic  Aniiti,  400  On  the  California  coast  occur  two 
species  of  this  family  [Grunts]  ;  one,  known  to  the  fishermen 
by  the  name  'Sargo',  Prhtipoma  Duridsoni^  is  found  from 
San  Pedro  southward  to  Cerros  Island. 

tSa'rgon,  sa'rgot.  Obs.  [a.  F.  \sargon  > 
f  sargofy  derivatives  of  L.  sargus.']  =  SARGUS, 

1598  SYLVESTER  DH  Bartas  u.  I.  \\\.  Furies  70  Th1  hidden 
love  that.. unites  so  well  Sargons  and  Goats.  1601  HOL- 
LAND Pliny  I.  269  The  Sargots  [F.  les  sargots]  haue  an- 
other trick..:  for  he  that  finds  himselfe  taken  fretteth 
the  line  in  twaine,  whereto  the  hooke  hangeth,  against  a 
hard  rocke.  1635  SWAN  Spec,  M.  (1670)  339  The  Sargon. . 
Is  an  adulterous  fish,  daily  changing  mates. 

II  Sargus  (saugos).  [L.  -Gr.  oapyos.]  A  fish 
of  the  genus  Sargus  t  the  type  of  the  family  SparidK, 
the  sea-breams. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Dit  Bartasi.v.  206  Th'  adulterous  Sargus 
..Courting  the  Shee-Goats  on  the  grassie  shore.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  260  There  is  a  prettie  comparison 
of  a  Harlot tes  loue  to  a  fisherman  which  putteth  vpon  him 
a  goats  skin  with  the  homes,  to  deceiue  the  Sargus-fUh. 
175*  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  255  Span.  ..The  Sargus.  1844 
KITTO  Phys.  Hist.  Palestine  viii.  416  Three  species  of  Sar- 
gus—namely,  the  Hoarse  Sargus,  the  Common  Sargus,  and 
the  Ringed  Sargus. 

Sari,  Sarie  :  see  SAREE,  SERRY  z>. 

Sarif,  obs.  form  of  SERVE. 

II  Sarigue  (sarfg).  Also  7-8  sarigoy,  9  (Diet.) 
saragoy,  8  CEKIGO,  -GON.  [Fr.  (Buffon),  a.  Pg. 
$arigu/t  in  i6th  c.  $arigu<*t  cerigot,  serigoe  (whence 
the  earlier  forms);  used  erron.  for  Brazilian  sari- 
gueya,  a  derivative  of  Sarigut,  which  is  the  name 
of  a  tribe  of  Indians. 

Several  other  forms  of  the  word  are  quoted  by  Ray  Syn. 
Quad,,  i6g3,  Pennant  Hist.  Quad.^  1781,  and  Smellie  tr. 
Buffon' s  Nut.  Hist.,  1780-5.] 

A  South  American  opossum,  Didelphys  opossum. 

1683  TYSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIII.  379,  I  am  apt  to  think 
'twas  by  removing  these  Scent-bags  rather  then  taking  out 
the  Kidneys  ;  that  they  made  the  Sarigoy  edible.  1828-32 
WEBSTER,  Saragoy •,  the  opossum  of  the  Molucca  Isles.  1847 
Ibid.,  Sarirue.  [And  in  later  Diets.] 

Sariliche,  Sarisine,  obs.  ff.  SORRILY,  SARACEN*. 

I  Sarissa  (sari-si).  Anti<].  PI.  -».  [Gr. 
aaptffaa,  better  ffdpfoa.]  A  long  lance  used  in  the 
Macedonian  phalanx. 

1734  tr.  Rollins  A nc.  Hist.  (1827)  VIII.  69  The  sarissae 
or  long  spears.  1856  GHOTE  Greece  u.  xcii.  XII.  77  The  sa- 
rissa  of  this  cavalry  may  have  been  fourteen  feet  m  length. 

Sark  (saik),  sb,  Sc.  and  north,  (and  occas. 
arch.).  Forms:  i  sere,  serce,  syrce,  2  syric, 
auric,  3  sere,  3-6  (9  Sc.  local}  serk,  (4  scherk), 
4-5  serke,  4-7  sarke,  4-  sark.  [OE.  spc,  masc. 
(also  in  extended  form  serttt  WK.  fern.)  =»  ON. 


SABKINGK 

serk-r  (Sw.  sark,  Da.  sxrk}  :-OTeut.  type  *$arkj-z. 
Affinities  outside  Teut.  are  doubtful  :  OS1.  sraka 
tunic  docs  not  correspond  phonetically,  but  some 
scholars  believe  it  to  be  adopted  from  Teut. 

The  final  k  instead  of  ch  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  word 
has  come  down  only  in  the  northern  dialect.  The  anomalous 
form  scherk  (quot.  13..)  app.  proceeds  from  a  southern 
scribe  to  whom  the  word  was  unknown.] 

1.  A  garment  worn  next  the  skin  ;    a  shirt   or 
chemise;  occas.  a  nightshirt;  also  transf.  a  surplice. 

In  Sc.  still  the  ordinary  word  for  *  shirt '. 

Beowulf  mi  ./Et  ba;m  ade  waes  eb^esyne  swat-fah  syrce. 
aiiao  A gs.  \7oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  328/12  Colohinm,  uel  in- 
terula,  syric.  a  1200  Ibid.  547/25  Colobi(um), .  .suric.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  17243  Kor-sak  bi  sere  o  silk  and  line.  IHd.  21527 
Of  he  kest  al  to  his  serk.  13. .  Co,~rde  L.  3630  Tyl  he  have 
moad  al  playn  werk  Off  thy  clothes  of  gold,  into  thy  scherk. 
c  1338  R.  liRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  161  Rare  in  serke  &  breke 
Isaac  away  fled.  1377  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  B.  v.  66  She  shulde 
vnsowen  hir  serke  and  sette  here  an  heyre  To  affhtten  hire 
flesshe.  c  1440  Gcsta  Kmn.  ix.  24  (Harl.  MS.)  If  it  happe 
me  to  dye.. for  be  in  batill..,  bat  bu  sette  out  my  blody 
serke  on  a  perch  afore.  1503  DUNDAR  Thistle  4-  Rose  46  In 
serk  and  mantill  [eftir  hir]  I  went  In  to  this  garth.  1571 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxviii.  69  My  Steming  Sark  &  Rok- 
ket  was  laid  tjoun,  Fra  tyme  that  I  hard  tell  the  King  was 
deid.  1572  Ibid,  xxxiii.  369  Buft  brawlit  hois,  Coit,  Dowblct, 
sark,  and  scho.  1578  /«:-.  R.  Wardr.  (1815)  215  Ane  hie- 
land  syd  serk  of  yallow  lyning  pasmentit  with  purpour  silk 
and  silver.  Foure  Inglis  sarkes  with  blak  werk.  a  1634  \V. 
Row  Contin.  J.  Rmy*s  Hist.  Kirk  (Maitl.  Cl.)  204  Shet.-, 
being  in  hard  labour  in  chyld-birth,  posted  away  her  servant 
..lo  St  Allarit's  Chapell..\vjth  her  sarke.  1725  RAMSAV 
Gent.  Sheph.  in.  ii,  Aneath  his  oxter  is  the  mark,  Scarce 
ever  seen  since  lie  first  wore  a  sark.  1790  BI/KNS  Tarn  o 
Shantcr  153  Had.. Their  sarks,  instead  o1  creeshie  flaimen, 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  bunder  linnen  !  Ibid.  171  Her 
cutty  sark,  o1  Paisley  harn,  That  while  a  lassie  she  had 
worn,  a  1802  in  Scott  AJinstr.  Scott.  Hord.  III.  152  Jenny 
shall  wear  the  hood,  Jocky  the  sark  of  (led.  1809  T. 
DONALDSON  Poems  158  The  Clerk,  Wha  croons  his  notes 
like  morning  lark  Before  the  man  i'  Holy  Sark.  1816  SCOTT 
Old  Mori,  xxiv,  And  Cuddie  at  the  heels  o'  him,  in  ane  o1 
Sergeant  Bothwell's  laced  waistcoats,  .and  a  ruffled  sark, 
like  on y  lord  o'  the  land.  1849  LON<,F.  Building  of  Ship 
219  Speeding  along.. Like  a  ghost  in  its  snow-white  sark. 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  far.  III.  jv.  70  A  silken  sark 
wrought  wondrously  In  some  far  land  across  the  sea. 
fig.  c  1410  26  Pol.  Poems  40  pey  wil.  .resceyue  be  charge 
.  .Towasche  synful  soules  serk  is.  14..  HzxiWSQH  Garment 
Gnde  Ladeis  iii,  Hir  sark  suld  be  hir  body  nixt  Of  chest etie 
so  quhyt. 

Prowrbs,  ? ft  1598  D.  FERGUSON  Pror.  (1785)  26  Near  is 
the  kirtle,  but  nearer  is  the  sark. 

b.  Phrase.  Sark  alane}  with  a  sark  as  the  only 
covering  of  the  body. 

1538  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1844)  I.  155  Thai  ordane  the  said 
Besse..to   gang,   sark  alane,  afore   the   procession.      1786 
llar"st  Rig  (1794)  35  Auld  Seonet  comes  in  sark-a-lane. 
*f-C.   Sark  of  mail:  a  shirt  of  mail.   Obs. 

1515  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  62  My  sark  of  may  11  and  a 
battell  axe. 

2.  attrib.)  as  sark-wck,  -skirt t  -tail. 

1786  HURNS  Author's  Cry  x,  There's  some  *sark-necks 
I  wad  draw  tight,  And  tie  some  hose  well,  c  1440  Alphabet 
of  Talcs  302  And  bi.s  man.  .with  his  *sarke  skirte,  wypid  it 
[sc.  the  leper's  nose]  als  so  ft  lye  as  he  cuthe.  17x5  RAMSAV 
Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  ii.  v,  Some  did  their  *sark-tails  wring. 
1721  KELLY  Sc.  Proi>.  139  He  was  wrap'd  in  his  Mother's 
Sark  Tail.  .The  Scots.. believing  that  tbis  Usage  will  make 
him  well-beloved  among  Women.  i896CROCKF.TTL7r(y^/(i« 
xv,  Some  fought  like  Highlandmcn  in  their  sark- tails. 

Sark  (sajk),  v.    Sc.  and  north,     [f.  SARK  j/>.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  with  or  clothe  in  a  sark. 
1483  Cath.  Angl,3y>/2  Serked,  cami'siatns,  jnttrulatns. 

1789  D.  DAVIDSON  Th.  on  Seasons  15  On's  back  a  coat.. 
And,  underneath  well  sarket  \Vi'  harn,  that  day.  171869 
C.  SPENCE  Fr.  Braes  ofCarsc  166  They  told  me..  How 
drink  had  brought  me  to  sic  fash;  How  I  was  neither  clad 
nor  sark  it. 

2.  Building.     (See  quot.  1771.) 

1464-5  [see  SARKING  vol.  sb.  i).  1568-9  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  717  For  sarking  of  the  inner  howse  in  the 
dorture,  jj.  go1.  1641  in  J.  Watson  Jedburgh  Abbey  (1804) 
86  Item  for  making  of  the  roofe  and  sarking  of  it, . .  300  mks. 
1771  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1769, 121  The  roofs  are  sarked, 
i.e.  covered  with  inch-and-half  deal, sawed  into  three  planks, 
and  then  nailed  to  the  joists,  on  which  the  slates  are  pinned. 

Sarkful  (saukful).  Sc.  [f.  SARK  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
In  phrase  a  sarkful  of  sore  bones>  a  sore  body. 

1721  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  396  I'll  give  you  a  Sarkful  of  sore 
Bones.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlv. 

Sarking  (saukirj),  vbl.  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  [f. 
SARK  v.  and  sb.  +  -ING  *.] 

1.  Building.  (See  quot.  1894.)  Also  attrib., 
as  sar king-board,  felt)  -nail. 

1464-5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  154  Pro  M1  sarkyng- 
nale,  55.  1597  Ibid.  740  For  sawinge  Sarkyn  boordes..for 
the  churche.  1571  Burgh  Rcc.  Lanark  (1893)  64  7'Jie  laith 
to  be  all  sarking  like  Sanct  Nicolus  kirk,  and  to  be  rignit 
with  hewin  stane.  16x0  Church-w.  Ace.  Pittingion,  etc. 
(Surtees)  157  For  xx  yeardes  of  sark  in  hordes.  1636  Ibid. 
189  Item.. for.. laying  the  sarking  hordes  for  the  leades. 
i8ai  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xxvii,  I  told  them  of  the  sarking 
of  the  roof,  which  was  as  frush  as  a  paddock-stool.  1833 
LOUDON  Encycl.  Archit.  §  983  A  course  of  five-eighths  inch 
deal  sarking  (boarding),  9  inches  broad,  to  be  laid  along  the 
eaves.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  170  All  the  gables 
of  the  external  walls.. should,  .be  entirely  filled  up  to  the 
sarking  or  tiles,  as  the  case  may  be.  1882  CHRISTY  Joints 
used  by  Builders  76  As  a  rule,  slates  are  most  likely  to  keep 
out  the  weather  when  laid  on  close  or  open  jointed  sarking 
or  rough  boarding.. with  felt  between  it  and  the  slates. 
1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  40/1  Line 
the  inside  of  the  structure  with  rough  sarking  boards. 
1894  Northnmbld.  Gloss.,  Sarkin^  the  cleading  of  wood  laid 
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on  the  rafters  of  a  house  when  a  strong  and  tight  roof  is 
required.  The  slates  are  laid  over  the  sarkin.  1908  Lax  ton's 
Price  Bk.  (ed.  91)  151  Roof  linings. ..  Asphalte  Sarking  Felt. 
2.  A  material  for  the  making  of  *  sarks '.  More 
fully  sarking-cloth,  linen. 

a  1670  SPALDISG  Troub.  Ckas.  /  (Bannatyne  Cl.)  I.  287 
Order  was  given  to  search  the  countrie  for  gray  hydes,  and 
gray  cloath,  and  sarking  cloath.  1804  STAGG  Misc.  Poems 
(1808)  142  Wi'  monny  mair  see  Meggy  Houpe,  Wi'  her  bit 
sarkin'  linen.  1810  R.  H.  Cromek's  Rent.  Nithsd.  $  Gall. 
Song  95  My  kimmer  and  I  gade  to  the  fair,  Wi'  twal'  pun1 
Scots  in  sarking  to  ware.  1821  GALT  Ann.  Parish  iv,  It 
[the  Hnt]  was  intended  for  sarking  to  ourselves,  and  sheets 
and  napery. 

Sarkinite  (sa'ikinsit).  Min.  [Named  (Sar- 
kinit)  in  1885  by  A.  Sjogren,  f.  Gr.  adptuv-os  fleshy, 
in  allusion  to  its  flesh-red  colour  and  greasy  lustre 
+  -ITE.]  Arsenate  of  manganese,  of  flesh-red  or 
rose-red  colour. 

1887  yrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  LI  I.  t.  346  Sarkinite,  a  New  Man- 
ganese Arsenate,  1890  Ibid.  LXVIII.  n.  715  Crystals  of 
Sarkinite. 

SarkleSS  (saukles),  a.  Sc.  and  norf/i.  [f.S.VRK 
s/>.  +-LES3.]  Without  a  sark.  Also  transf. 

a  1774  FERGUSSON  Drink  Eel.  Poems  (1845)  51  You  hae 
been  blythe  to  hack  Your  a1  upon  a  sarkless  sodger's  back. 
1882  Lane.  Gloss.,  Sarkless,  shirtless. 

Sarlac  fsaMlak).  Also  sarlik,  sarlyk.  [Cal- 
muck  sarhtk,  cited  by  Gmelin  in  Novi  Comm. 
Acad.  Sci.  Petrop.  (1760)  V.  341.]  =  YAK. 

1781  PENNANT  Hist.  Quad.  I.  23  Sarlyk.  1828-32  WEBSTER, 
Sarlac.  1852  J.  E.  GRAY  Catal.  Mammalia  Brit.  JlTns.  in. 
40  Poephagus  grunniens.  The  Yac  or  Sarlyk.  1864  WEBSTER 
tciting  Baird).  In  recent  Diets. 

Sarmatian  (saim^-Jan),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
Sarmatia  the  land  of  the  Sarmatx  (Gr.  Sap/wmw, 
also  SavpopaTai,  whence  the  form  SAUROMATIAX). 

In  mod.  Latin  Sarmatia  has  been  extensively  used  for 
Poland  :  hence  occas.  in  English  poetry,  e.g. 

1799  CAMPBELL  Picas.  Hope  i.  376  Sarmatia  fell,  unwept, 
without  a  crime.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  region  anciently 
known  as  Sarmatia,  now  occupied  approximately 
by  the  Russians  and  Poles. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  394  Ptolemey..confineth 
Sarmatia  Europaea  with  the  Sarmatian  Ocean,  1800  SHAW 
Gen,  Zool,  I.  n.  430  Sarmatian  Weesel,  Viverra  Saritia.- 
ticn.  1841  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1847)  IX.  187  [Vienna 
was]  anciently  the  frontier  station  of  the  Roman  empire  upon 
the  Sarmatian  wilds. 

b.  Geol.  =  SAKMATIO  b. 

1882  GEIKIE  Text-Bk.  Geol.  867  Sarmatian  or  Cerithium 
Stage.  Ibid.)  The  Sarmatian  stage  is  characterized  by  the 
prodigious  number  of  individuals  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  species  of  shells. 

B.  sb.  One  of  a  nomadic  people  formerly  in- 
habiting this  territory. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  393  Of  the  Scythians, 
Sarmatians,  and  Seres.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  78.  1771 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  I.  (1851)  I.  22  The  wandering  tribes, 
which  they  called  by  the  general  name  of  Sarmatians  or 
Scythians.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  311/1  Scythians  and 
Sarmatians  spoke  almost  the  same  language. 

Sarmatic  (saamse-tik),  a.  [Formed  as  prec. 
+ -1C.]  -SARMATIAN  a.;  in  quot.  i723  =  Polish. 

Sarmatic  Polecat^  the  Mottled  Polecat,  Pntorins  sartna- 
ticns.  (In  recent  Diets. :  cf.  Sarmatian  -weasel.} 

1723  MATHER  Vind.  Bible  402  In  Poland,  .when  the  priest 
was  about  to  pronounce  the  words  of  the  Gospel  at  the  altar, 
the  noblemen  drew  their  swords  in  part  out  of  the  scabbards 
. .:  a  Sarmatick  sacrament. 
b.   Geol.  (See  quot.) 

1874  Geol.  Mag.  July  325  Newer  Tertiary  beds— the  three 
stages  of  the  Vienna  Tertiaries  occur,  the  Marine,  the 
Sarmatic,  and  the  Congeria  beds,  but  they  are  not  always 
separately  mapped. 

Sarment  (sa-jment).  Now  rare  (Bot.}.  [ad. 
L.  sarmentum,  chiefly  in  pi.,  twigs  lopped  off, 
brushwood,  f.  sarpfre  to  prune,  trim  (trees, 
branches).  Cf.  F.  sarment  shoot  of  vine,  woody 
climbing  stem.]  A  twig,  fa  cutting  of  a  tree. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xxxvi.  (1495)  879 
Cerusa.  .comyth  of  vapour  of  stronge  vyneygre  effusyd  and 
shedde  on  thynne  plates  of  leed  and  layed  vpon  whyte  Sar- 
mentes.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  33  He .  .nygh  the  roote 
ingraffeth  his  sarment.  Ibid.  xn.  356.  1657  Physical  Diet.) 
Sarment  s,  twigs  of  trees.  1766  SMOLLETT  Trav.  176  [For 
lighting  fires]  the  people  of  these  countries  use  the  sar- 
ments  or  cuttings  of  the  vines.  1837  GRAY  First  Less.  Bot. 
Gloss.,  SarmentaceoHS,  bearing  long  and  flexible  twigs 
(sarments),  either  spreading  or  procumbent. 

Sarmentaceous  (saimente'-Jas),  a.  [f.  L. 
sarment-um  :  see  SARMENT  and  -ACEOUS.]  =  SAR- 

MENTOSE. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  32  [The  Cocculus  tribe.] 
Shrubs,  with  a..sarmentaceous  haoit.  1831  MACGILUVRAY 
tr.  Richard's  Elem.  Bot.  470  This  family  is  composed  of 
sarmentaceous  and  climbing  shrubs. 

SarmentiferOTIS  (sa-imenti'feras),  a.  [f. 
mod.L.  sarmentifer-us,  f.  sarmentum  :  see  SAU- 

MENT  and  -FERGUS.]     =  SARMENTOSE. 

1858  in  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1000  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss, 
Bot.  Terms. 

t  Sarmentrtious,  a.  Ol>s.-~°  [a.  L.  sar- 
mentltius,  -ticius^  f.  sarmentum  :  see  SARMENT  and 
-ITIOU3.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Sarmentitious,  of  or  belonging  to 
twigs  or  branches. 


Sarmentose  (sa-iment^u's),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  L. 
sarmentos-ust  f.  sarmentum :  see  SARMENT  and  -OSE. 
Cf.  OF.  sarmenteux.]  (See  quot.  1863.) 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  m.  iv.  (1776)  181  Sarmentose; 
when  they  \sc.  stems]  are  Repent  and  Subnude.  1783  JUSTA- 
MOND  tr.  RaynaVs  Hist.  Indies  III.  341  It's  stem.. is., 
knotty  at  intervals,  and  sarmentose,  as  that  of  the  vine. 
1863  BENTHAM  Flora  Austral.  I.  Introd.  5  Stems  are.  .sar- 
mentose, when  the  branches  of  a  woody  stem  are  long  and 
weak,  although  scarcely  climbing.  1870  HOOKER  Stud. 
Flora  108  Creeping  herbs  or  sarmentose  shrubs. 

Sarmentous  (saime'ntas),  a.  [ad.  L.  sar- 
mentos-tts  :  see  prec.  and  -ous.j  =prec, 

1721  BAILEY,  Sarmentous,  twiggy  or  branching.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Stalk,  Creeping,  or  sarmentous 
stalk,  that  which  emits  roots  as  it  runs  along.  1756  P. 
BROWNE  Jamaica-  327  The  large  sarmentous  Satyrium  with 
mottled  flowers.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  354  It  is  of 
sarmentous  growth. 

Sarmon(d,  -one,  -oun,  etc. :  see  SERMON. 

Sarnes,  obs.  form  of  SORENESS. 

t  Sarole-man.  Obs.  (See  quot.  Cf.  SAROSEL.) 

1662  MERRETT  NerPs  Art  of  Glass  244  These  Glasses 
are  put  into  Iron  pans..call'd  Fraches,  which  by  degrees 
are  drawn  by  the  Sarole  man  all  along  the  Leer, ..that  the 
Glasses  may  cool  Gradatim. 

[|  Sarong1  (sarjrrj\  [Malay  sarangt  prob.  from 
some  mod.  form  of  Skr.  saranga  variegated.] 

1.  (See  quot.  1895.) 

1834  G.  BENNETT  Wand*  N,  S.  lV.t  etc.  II.  217  He  was 
attired  in  a  dirty  sarong  around  his  waist,  and  a  loose  baju 
or  jacket.  1895  SWETTENHAM  Jfalay  Sk.  172  The  Sarong 
is  the  Malay  national  garment,  a  sort  of  skirt,  usually  in 
tartan,  worn  by  men  and  women  alike. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1858  SIMMONDS \Dlct.  Trade,  Sarong,,  .a  woven  or  printed 
fabric  imported  into  the  Dutch  ports  of  the  Eastern  archi- 
pelago. 

II  SarOS  (scarfs).  [Gr.  vapos  or  <rapu$  (Berossos), 
a.  Assyro-Babylonian  &ir(//.] 

1.  Antiq.  The  Babylonian  name  for  the  number 
3600,  and  hence  for  a  period  of  3600  years. 

The  notion  expressed  in  quot.  1662,  that  the  saros  con- 
sisted of  3600  days,  is  due  to  the  desire  to  rationalize  the 
incredible  statements  of  Berossos  with  regard  to  the  lengths 
of  the  reigns  of  the  antediluvian  kings  of  Babylon.  Other 
expedients  for  the  same  purpose  were  adopted  by  early 
writers  on  chronology. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  54  Sarus  with  them  is 
three  thousand  sixe  hundred  yeares.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig. 
Sacrx  I.  v.  §  4.  80  The  learned  Monks,  Panodorus  and 
Anianus,..make  a  Saros  to  contain  120.  months  of  30.  dayes 
a  piece. 

2.  Astr.  Adopted  by  modern  astronomers  as  the 
name  of  the  cycle  of  18  years  and  rof  days,  in 
which  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  repeat  themselves. 

This  use  is  founded  on  the  statement  of  Suidas  (app.  due 
to  some  mistake)  that  the  length  of  the  saros  was  18^  years. 

1812  WOODHOUSE  Astron.  xxxv.  353  The  period  of  223 
lunations,  called  by  the  Chaldean  Astronomers,  the  Saros. 
1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  iii.  §  18  (1879)  102  This  period 
of  18  years  10  days  is  a  cycle  of  the  Moon,  known  to  the 
ancient  Chaldeans  and  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Saros. 

t  Sarosel.     Glass-making.  Obs.     (See  quot.) 

1662  MERRETT  Weri's  Art  of  Glass  244  The  mouth 
thereof  [the  leer]  enters  into  a  room,  where  the  Glasses  are 
taken  out  and  set.  This  room  they  call  the  Sarosel,  and 
the  Sarole-men  those  who  draw  the  Fraches  along  the  Leer, 

Sarp,  obs.  form  of  SHARP. 

t  Sarp-cloth.  Obs.  Also  6  serpe-cloth. 
[Shortened  f.  SARPLIER  +  CLOTH.  Cf.  the  Sc.  forms 
sarplaith,  sarpleth,  under  SARPLIER.]  -SARPLIER. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tongj  Serpeilltere^  ou  ser- 
pillere,  a  serpe-cloth.  1611  COTCR.,  Serpilleret  a  Sarpler,  or 
Sarp-cloth,  a  piece  of  course  Canuas  to  packe  vp  things  in. 
1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3!,  Sarpliar  or  Sarp-cloth. 

t  Sarpe 1.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  sarpe  (mod.F.  serpe), 
app.  f.  L.  sarpfre  to  prune.]  A  pruning  hook. 

1388  WYCLIF  i  Saw.  xiii.  20  That  ech  man  schulde  scharpe 
his  schar,  and  picoise,  and  ax,  and  sarpe  [1382  purgyng 
hook].  Ibid.,  Isa.  vii.  25  And  alle  hillis  that  schulen  be 
purgid  with  a  sarpe  [1382  wode  bil].  1474  CAXTON  C/tesse 
in.  v.  e  ij,  He  ought  to  haue  on  his  gyrdel  a  sarpe  or  crokyd 
hachet  for  to  cutte  of  the  superfluytees  of  the  vignes. 

t  Sarpe-.  Obs.  Also  sarp,  serpe.  [Of  obscure 
origin.]  A  collar,  neck -ring  of  gold  or  silver. 

1429  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  f  (1814)  II.  18/1  Ande  at  nane  vthir 
weir  broudry..bot  aray  bairn. .in  all  vthir  honest  aray  as 
serpis  beltls  vches  &  chenzeis.  1438  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  no 
Item  to  Robert  Greyndoor,.  .my  Serpe  of  siluer  and  my 
cheyne  of  goold.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.) 
46  He.  .tuke..a  grete  wreth  of  golde,  callit  a  sarp  be  sum 
men,  and  put  it  about  his  hals.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  %•  Lint. 
Men.  vii.  (1885)  125  Rich  stones,  serpes.bauderikes,  and  of>er 
juels.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xx.  xiv.  822  Alle  they  were 
arayed  in  grene  veluet  with  sarpys  of  gold  about  their 
quarters.  £1485  in  Rutland  Papers  (Camden)  4  The  King 
. .  arraied  in  a  doblet  of  gren . . ,  a  long  goune  of  purpur  vel  wet, 
.  .with  a  riche  sarpe  and  garter.  1488  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scotl.  (1877)  I.  86  Memorandum :— fund  in  a  blac  coffre.  .It. 
the  first,  the  grete  sarpe  of  gold  contenand  xxv  schaiffis 
with  the  fedder  betuix. 

Sarpego,  Sarpent :  see  SERPIGO,  SERPENT. 

Sarplier  (sa'jpliiai).  Forms :  4-7  sarpler, 
(4  sarpuler),  5  sarpeler(e,  (sarplar,  -pelar, 
-pliar),  6-  sarplier;  Sc,  5  sarplare,  -air,  sar- 
pleth,  7  serplaith.  [a.  AF.  sarpler  (Rolls  of 
Parlt.  I.  413,  1321-2),  OF.  sarpilhre  (mod.F. 
serpilltire  packing  cloth)  =  Pr.  sarpelhdra.  Cat.  sar* 
palkra>  xarpalhra^  Sp.  arpillera,  Pg.  sarapilheira* 


LUtrc  suggests  that  the  word  is  a  derivative  (with  suffix 
-a'ria'.  see  -ER2z)  of  late  L.  xerampelinus  (med.L.  cor- 
ruptly xeropellimtSi  serampelinus^  serapellinus}  a.  Gr.  fij- 
pa^iTre'Aii'Of,  of  the  colour  of  withered  vine-leaves,  f.  £»jp6; 
dry,  withered +  a/j,Tr«Aos  vine.  But  this  derivation  has  been 
contested  by  later  philologists.  Cf.  Fr.  dial.  (i6th  c.)  serpol 
bride's  trousseau.  MDu.  had  sarpelier%  serplier,  pack  of 
wool  (also  sarpeet}.\ 

f  1.  A  large  sack  of  coarse  canvas  for  wool ;  a 
sack  or  bale  of  wool  containing  eighty  tods  ;  also 
used  as  a  measure  of  quantity  for  wool. 

[1353-4  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  554  Et  in  4  sar piers 
novis  pro  lanis  cariandis.]  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  \.  pr.  iii.  6 
(Camb.  MS.)  They  ben  ententyf  abowte  sarpuleris  or  sachels 
vnprpfitable  for  to  taken  [orig.  circa  diripiendas  intttiles 
sarcinnlas  occnpantur}.  c  1380  Sir  Fernmb.  4371  Hyre 
sarplers  dud  he  with  hay  be  fild,  &  bonde  hem  to  hure  sadels 
gyld.  1425  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  290/1  The  which  Cokett 
contenes  the  hool  nombre  of  sarplers.  c  1430  LYDG.  Mtn. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  204  Though  many  a  robe  hath  be  shente 
On  hire  sarpelere  and  on  hire  sak.  1436  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  I 
(1814)  II.  23/2  Gudis  bat  aw  na  custum  or  bat  aw  custum 
eftir  J?e  fraucht  of  be  serplaith  ^at  is  to  say  it  at  payis  as 
a  serplaith  in  fraucht.  c  1440  LYDG.  Hors,  Shepe  fy  G.  415 
The.. Duke  of  Burgon  Cam  befor  Caleis  with  Flemynges 
nat  a  fewe,  Which  yaff  the  sakkis  &  sarpleres  of  the  toun 
To  Gaunt  &  Brugis  his  fredam  for  to  shewe.  a  1513  FABVAN 
Chron.  vn.  (1811)  395  The  Kyng..commaunded  a  new  sub- 
sj'die  to  be  leuyed  vpon  all  y«  sarplers  of  wolle  goynge  out  of 
Englande.  1581  J.  BELL  Hodden's  Answ.  Osor.  51  b,  You 
besturre  yourselfe  :  &  packe  and  sluffe  together  a  whole 
sarpler  full  of  TulUes  owne  sentences.  1609  SKENE  Reg. 
AIdj.t  Treat,  141  In  Merchandice  na  Merchant  sail  passe 
over  the  sea,  except  he  haue  thrie  Serplaiths  of  wooll,  of 
his  awin  proper  gudes. 

f2.  A  wrapper  of  sackcloth  (or  other  coarse 
material)  for  packing  merchandise.  Obs. 

1563  COOPER  T/tesaurtts,  Segestre,  a  sarplier  :  a  thyng  to 
packe  vp  marchandice  in.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  392  It 
seiued  as  wast  Paper  for  sarplers  to  wrap  and  packe  vp 
wares  in.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  Prol.  (Rtldg.)  18  His 
Orations  did  smell  like  the  sarpler,  or  wrapper  of  a  foul., 
oil  vessel.  1686  tr.  Chardin*s  Trav.  Persia,  i.  74  The  other 
[tent]  is  cover'd  with  a  great  Sarpler  of  Woo  11,  for  their 
Cattel  and  Horses.  1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Oint- 
jttt'Ht,  If.  .the  Fire  should  catch,  you  must  have  a  Covering 
or  Sarplier  ready,  which  you  have  dipt  in  Water  and  well 
wrung.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Sarpelere^  a  coarse  packcloth 
made  of  hemp.  Clone. 

3.  A  large  sack  into  which  hops  are  gathered 
and  carried  to  the  kiln,  local. 

1893  C.  WHITEHEAD  Hop  Cnltiv.  36  When  picked,  the 
hops  are  measured,  .into  'pokes',  'greenbags',  or  sacks, 
holding  10  bushels.  Note.  In  Hampshire  and  Surrey  these 
sacks  are  called  'sarpliers  ',  and  hold  fourteen  bushels. 

Sarplys,  obs.  pi.  of  SURPLICE. 

Sarpo  (saupa).  Also  8  sarpoe,  9  sapo.  [a. 
Sp.  sapo,  lit.  *  large  toad  '.]  (See  quots.) 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  S-upp.^  Sarpoe,  a  name  given  to  the 
fish  called  by  authors  salpa,  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist. 
Aquatic  Anim.  251  A  form  [of  the  Toad-fish]  found  only  in 
the  Gulf,  Batrachus pardits .  -is  known  to  the  fishermen  as 
the  '  Sarpo  '  and  the  '  Sea-robin  '.  1891  Century  Dict.f  Sapo, 
the  toad-fish,  Batrachus  tan. 

Sarpuler,  Sarra,  obs.  ff.  SARPLIER,  SAHARA. 

I!  Sarracenia  (sxrasrnia).  Bot.  Also  8  sarra- 
cena,-sena.  [mod.L.;  orig. Sarracena (Tournefort 
1700,  after  Dr.  D.  Sarrazin  of  Quebec  who  sent 
him  the  plant).]  A  genus  of  insectivorous  plants, 
the  type  of  the  N.O.  Sarraceniacex,  to  which  belong 
many  of  the  plants  popularly  known  as  pitcher- 
plants.  Hence  Sarrace-niad,  Lindley's  name  for 
a  plant  of  this  Order  (Veg.  Kingd.  1846,  p.  429). 

1786  ABERCROMBIE  A  rrangem.  66  in  Card.  Assist.^  Sarra- 
cenia,  or  side-saddle  flower.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Gardening 
<ix.  (1813)  370  Sarrasena  is  a  native  of  the ^ bogs  of  North 
:rica.  Ibid. 


14  July  5/1  Great  tropical  carnivores  like  the  beautiful 
Sarracenias. 

Sarrail :  seeSERAiL.    Sarraha:  see  SERAGLIO. 

t  Sa*rraly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  sarreliche, 
sarrely,  sarrilich,  sarraly.  [f.  *sarree  (a.  F. 
serrt  in  close  order,  pa.  pple.  of  serrer  to  shut 
tightly,  lock  :— popular  L.  *serr&ret  L.  serdre,  f. 
sera  bolt,  lock)  +  -LY.  Cf.  SERRY  v.}  In  close 
order  or  array,  closely. 

c  1330  Arth.  %  Merl.  6047  (Kolbing)  Cleodalis  Stode  on 
fot,  &  mani  of  his  Aboute  him  stode  sarreliche.  Ibid.  5279, 
7846,  8044.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace^  (Rolls)  13536 
Doun  wy]>  J«  hufjey  toke  J>e  weye  Al  sarrely  in  to  be  valeye. 
13..  A".  All's.  2127  (Bodl.  MS.},  pise  brou3tten  fourty  bou- 
synde  And  comen  sarrilich  byhynde.  137$  BARBOUR  Bruce 
vni.  222 The  kyng .  .Sawfirst cumand  thair  hrst  eschele  Arrait 
sarraly  and  weill. 

II  Sarrasin  (sarrazin).  In  quots.  sar(r)azin, 
sarassin.  [a,  F.  sarrasin  (i6th  c.),  for  bit  sarra sift 
*  Saracen  wheat '.]  Buckwheat. 

[1687  Saraz'm  corn  :  see  SARACEN  3.]  1840  T.  A.  TROLLOPE 
Summer  in  Britt.  I.  308  A  small  quantity  of  black  bread, 
made  of  sarazin.  1865  Pall  MallG.  30  Aug.  3/2  The  fields 
of  sainfoin  and  sarassin.  1888  iqth  Cent.  June  836  The 
Russian  peasant  will  not  always  sell  his  wheat  and  live  on 
sarrazin  and  rye. 

Sarrasin,Sarrature :  see  SARACEN,SERRATURE. 

tSarray,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  rare*1.  [>•  F.  serrti 
see  SARRALY  adv.]  -SARRALY  adv. 

'375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vni.  296  And  the  formast  of  his  men^e 
Enbraist  vith  that  thar  scheldis  braid  And  richt  sarray  to- 
gidder  raid. 


SARRITION. 

Sarrazin,  Sarre,  obs.  ff.  SARACEN,  Sow.. 

Sarreliche,  -ly,  var.  (T.  SARRALY  adv.  Obs. 

Sarreverence  :  see  SIR-REVERENCE. 

Sarrie,Sarrilieh  :  see  SEBRY  v.,  SARRALY  adv. 

t  Sarrrtioil.  Obs,  rare.  [ad.  L.  sarrition-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  sarrire  to  hoe,  weed.]  The  action 
of  hoeing  or  stirring  the  soil. 

a  1721  LISLE  Hnsb.  (1752)  70  This  sarrition  was  performed 
in  dry  burning  lands.  1737  f  uu,  Horse-Hocing  {fust.  xv. 
(Dublin)  202  They  scratch'a  it  again  and  again  with  the  same 
wooden  Instruments,  this  was  call'd  Sarrition. 


Sarrusophone  (sare-sJfJun).  [f.  Sarrus  (see 
quot.  1884)  +  Or.  <j>aivri  voice,  sound.]  A  brass 
instrument  of  the  oboe  class,  played  with  a  double 
reed.  Hence  Sarru'sopho  nist,  a  performer  on 
the  sarrusophone. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.,  Samisoplwne.  1884  Encycl. 
Brit.  XVII.  707/1  In  1856..  M.  Sarrus,  thought  out  the 
construction  of  a  family  of  brass  instruments..  .Gautrot  of 
Paris  realized  the  inventor's  idea,  and,  under  the  name  of 
'  sarrusophones  ',  has  created  a  complete  family,  from  the 
sopranino  in  E&  to  the  contrabass  in  P>7.  1906  Daily  News 
21  Feb._i2  M.  Leruste,  the  only  snrrusophonLst  in  the  Garde 
Republicaine  Band. 

Sarry,  obs.  variant  of  SAVOURY  a. 

Sarsa  (sausa).  Also  sarza.  [Short  for  next.] 
=  SARSAPARILLA  i.  Also  attrib. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Friendship  (Arb.)  167  You  may  take 
Sarza  to  open  the  Liner.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  K.  India.  «t  !'• 
182  These  [Mangoes]  and  Sarsa  being  their  usual  Diet. 
1849  BAI.FOUR  Man,  Hot.  §  1054  The  root  of  various  species 
of  Smilax  constitutes  the  Sarsaparilla  or  Sar/a  of  the  phar- 
macopccias.  1889  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Sarsa. 

Sarsaparilla  (sajsapari-la).  Forms  :  a.  6-8 
zarza  parilla,  (6  parille),  7-8  sarzaparilla,  6-7 
sarcuparilla,  6  -parillia,  -perilla,  sarsaparilia, 
7  -perilla,  8  -parill,  7-sarsaparilla  ;  0.  6-7  salaa- 
perilla,  6-8  -parilla,  6  -pariglia,  -perillia,  7 
-parillia,  saleepereille.  9  salsaparilha  ;  7.  7  sas- 
saparilla.  [a.  Sp.  zarzaparrilla,  f.  zarza  (?a. 
Basque  sartzia)  bramble  ;  the  latter  part  is  said 
in  A.  Matthioli  Com  in.  in  JHoscoridem  (1565)  184 
to  be  *parrilla,  dim.  of  parra  vine,  the  Sarsaparilla 
being  a  climbing  plant,  and  its  berries  having  some 
resemblance  to  grapes.  The  word  appears,  with 
etymologizing  corruption  after  It.  salsa  adj.  salt,  in 
It.  sahapariglia  (whence  the  /3  formsN,  F.  salse- 
fareille  (whence  the  -y  form). 

The  above  etymology  is  given  in  Gerarde's  Herbal  1597  ; 
and  (as  an  original  conjecture)  in  Monlau's  Diceioiiario 
etituol.  tie  la  lengua.  casteUana  1856.  The  statement  of 
many  writers,  that  the  word  comes  from  the  name  of  a  Dr. 
Parillo,  has  not  been  traced  to  any  authoritative  source.] 

1.  A  plant  belonging  to  any  of  the  species  of  the 
order  Smi/ace&,  indigenous  to  tropical  America 
from  Mexico  to  Peru  ;  esp.  Smilax  offifinalis  the 
Jamaica  Sarsaparilla. 

1577  FRAMPTON  Joyfull  Newes  \\.  79  Of  the  Sarcaparillia 
[Sp.  orig.  (Monardes)  carfafarritta]  of  Guaiquill.  Ibid. 
79  b,  This  Sarcaparilla,  dooeth  growe  at  the  side  of  a  Riuer, 
which  commeth  from  the  Mountaines  of  the  Peru.  Ibid, 
So  Sarcaperilla.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cccii.  710  We 
haue  great  plenlie  of  the  rootes  of  this  Bind-weed  of  Peru, 
which  we  vsuallie  call  Zarza,or  Sarsa  Parilla.  iSzoJ.  MASOM 
N<!iu-/aunii-l,in,i  (liannatyne  Cl.)  A  4,  The  common  wild 
herbes  of  the  Countrie  are  Angelica,  Violets,  .  .Sarsaparilla 
[etc.].  1712  E.  COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  150  All  along  the  Banks 
grow  abundance  of  Mangroves  and  Sarzaparilla.  1731 
MILLER  Card.  Diet.,  Smilax.  ..  Rough  Virginian  Bindweed, 
with  a  smooth  Ivy  Leaf,  commonly  call'd  Zarzaparilla. 
1851-9  HOOKER  in  Man.  Sci.  Enij.  427  The  so-called  Jamaica 


with  clinging,  climbing  arms. 

b.  The  dried  roots  of  plants  of  the  various 
species  of  Smilacese;  esp.  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla, 
Smilax  offifinalis;  also,  a  medicinal  preparation 
of  the  root  used  as  an  alterative  and  tonic.  (The 
early  mentions  often  relate  to  the  supposed  efficacy 
of  the  drug  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis.) 

1577  FRAMPTON  Joy/:itl  .\'e:ues  n.  80  b,  For  these  euilles  they 
haue  an  other  maner  of  Water,  that  is.  takyng  of  foure  ounces 
of  Sarcaparilla.  1581  HESTER  Seer.  Phiorav.  i.  xxviii.  32  Let 
hym  take  Sarsaparilia,  or  Lignum  Vitie.  Ibid,  in.xlvi.65  The 
Salsa  pariglia  is  a  Roote  that  commeth  from  the  Indes,  the 
which  is  hot  and  driyng.  1621  BURTON  Anal.  JIM.  n.  iv.  i.  iii, 


Town.  1711  tr.  Pomefs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  49  Sarsaparilla, 
or  Salsaparilla,  is  a  very  long  Root,  like  a  small  Cord. 
'840  PEREIRA  Mat.  Mcd.  II.66i  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla,  offic. 
lliiil.  662  Brazilian  Sarsaparilla  :  Lisbon,  Portugal,  or  Rio 
Negro  Sarsaparilla... Lima  Sarsaparilla.  Ibid.  663  Hon- 
duras Sarsaparilla ;  Mealy  Sarsaparilla;  Vera  Cruz  Sarsa- 
parilla; Mexican  Sarsaparilla.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst. 
Uin.  Med.  xxix.  369  We  will.. give  him  mild  aperients, 
light  nutritious  diet,  and  Sarsaparilla.  1846  LINDLEY  Vtg. 
Atngii.  216  Neesand  Ebermaier  say  that  it  [root  of  Smilax 
aspera  and  5.  excelsa]  sometimes  comes  into  the  market 
under  the  name  of  Italian  Sarsaparilla.  1853  A.  R.  WAL- 
LACE Amazon  4  Rio  Negro  140  The  trade  here  is  princi- 
P?"y  m  Brazil-nuts,  salsaparilha,.. farinha,  and  salt-fish. 
1857  BALFOUR  Cjrcl.  India,  etc.  1659/1  A  large  quantity  is 
shipped  at  the  Brazils  and  is  called  Lisbon  Sarsaparilla. 
73i  i  WooD  T/tcrap.  (1879)  422  If,  therefore,  sarsa- 
parilla  have  any  value  whatever  in  disease,  it  must  be  simply 
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as  an  alterative.  1886  Encycl.  />>//.  XXI.  313/1  Sarsa- 
[ttuilla. .  .iSVifi/tur  fffflei»aiis,t&nd  X  Medica.  .yield  respec- 
tively the  so-called  'Jamaica'  and  the  Mexican  varieties. 
Ibid.  313/2  The  varieties  of  sarsaparilla  met  with  in  com- 
merce at  present  are  the  following :— Jamaica,  Lima,  Hon- 
duras, Guatemala,  Guayaquil,  and  Mexican..  .'Jamaica  ' 
Sarsaparilla.  .derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  Jamaica 
was  at  one  time  the  emporium  for  sarsaparilla. 

2.  Applied  to  plants  of  other  genera,  resembling 
the  true  snrsaparilla  or  furnishing  a  root  used  as  a 
substitute  for  it  (see  quots.). 

German  sarsciparilla  '.  see  GERMAN  a?  4. 
_  1840  PEREIRA  Mat.  Med.  1 1.  904  The  root  of  Hcmidesmns 
iruiicns..is  used  in  India  under  the  name  of 'country  sarsa- 
parilla1...It  has  been  called  'Indian'  or  'scented  sarsa- 
parilla, nannari '.  1847  W.  DARLINGTON  Amcr.  H  'ccds  (186^) 
155  Aralia,  L.  Wild  Sarsaparilla.  Ginseng.  Ibid.  156 
Aralia  nndicauUs,  L..  .Sarsaparilla.  False  Sarsaparilla. 
1858  U  AIRD  Cycl.  Nat.  Sci.  107/2  Carex  arenaria . .  has  also 
a  certain  reputation  on  the  continent  as  a  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic,  and  is  used  as  such  under  the  name  of  German 
sarsaparilla.  1866  Trcas.  Rot.  s.  v.,  New  Zealand  Sarsa- 
parilla, Rifogonum  parrf/torum.  1883  F.  M.  BAILEY  Sy~ 
nofs.  Queensl.  I' lorn  114  Native  Sarsaparilla.  The  roots  of 
this  beautiful  purple-flowered  twiner  (Hardenbergia  mono- 
phylla)  are  used  by  bushmen  as  a  substitute  for  the  true 
sarsaparilla  1891  CW«(ed.  Mrs.  P.  Martin)  258  On  the  hills 
..cyclamen,  sundew,  purple  sarsaparilla,  and  the  scarlet  pea. 

3.  attrib. 

1634  S.  R.  Noble  Soldier  \\.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PL  (1882)  I. 
317  Sirra,  you  Salsa-Perilla  Rascal!,,  .doe  you  heare,  Mon- 
sire?  1657  K.W,  tr.  Baudcroris  Expert.  Phys.  no  Let  the 
drink  bee  decoction  of  Sarsa  Parilla  roote.  1849  UALFOUK 
Man.  Bot.  §  1053  Smilacese,  the  Sarsaparilla  Family.  1868 
M.  H.  SMITH  Snnsh.  %  Sh.  N.  Y.  61  A  famous  house. .built 
by  a  successful  sarsaparilla  man. 

|J  Sarsar  (saMsai^.  [Arab.^^  $arcar  a  cold 
wind.]  (Sec  quots.) 

1786  tr.  Beckford's  Vathek  207  She.. thus  penetrated  the 
very  entrails  of  the  earth,  where  breathes  the  Sans.ir  [si'i], 
or  icy  wind  of  death.  1801  SOUTHKY  Thalaba  i.  xxxvi,  'i'he 
Sarsar  can  pierce  through,  The  Icy  Wind  of  Death. 

Sarse  :  see  SAUCE,  SEARCH. 

Sarsen  (saus'n).  Also  sarsden,  -don,  sarcen. 
[App.  identical  with  Sarsen,  var.  of  SARACEN.]  (In 
full  sarsen-stone,  boulder.}  One  of  the  numerous 
large  boulders  or blocksof  sandstone  found  scattered 
on  the  surface  of  the  chalk  downs,  esp.  in  Wiltshire. 

[1644:  see  SARACEN  ^.4.]  a  1691  AUBREY  Nat.  Hist. 
ll'Uts  (1847)  44  They  are  also  (far  from  the  rode)  commonly 
called  Sarsdens  or  Sarsdon  stones.  1743  STUKELEV  Abury 
16  The  people  call  these  great  stones,  sarsens ;  and  'tis  a 
proverb  here,  as  Jiard  as  a  sarscn.  1834  Gcntl.  Mag.  CIV. 
I.  174  The  stones  outside  of  the  work,.. as  well  as  the  five 
large  trilithons,  are  all  of  that  species  of  stone  called  Sarst-nt 
which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  1879  JEFFERILS 
Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  217  Yonder  lies  a  great  grey  sarsen 
boulder.  1888  J.  PRESTWICH  Geol.  II.  342  The  isolated 
blocks  called  Grey-wethers  or  Sarsen  stones,  scattered  on 
the  surface  of  the  chalk  downs. 

Sarsen,  obs.  form  of  SARACEN. 

Sarsenet,  sarcenet  (sa-jsnet).    Forms:  5 

sarsinett,  -ynett,  sarssinette,  6  sarssynet,  sar- 
senett(e,  (saresnet,  sesynet,  saircenett,  serce- 
nett,sarsuett,  7sarcnet>sarcenett),6-9sarsnet) 
5-  sarcenet,  6-  sarsenet,  fa.  AF.  sarzinett 
(1373  mExch.  Accts.  397/16,  Fubl.  Rec.  Office: 
see  N.  £/  Q.  8th  Ser.  1. 129),  prob.  a  dim.  of  sarzin 
SARACEN  (see  -ET),  suggested  by  OF.  drapsarrasi- 
noistr(\z&.L.pantntssaraceni<-ust  lit.  'Saracen  cloth'. 
Godefroy's  sole  example  of  the  alleged  OF.  sarcenet, 
taken  from  Du  Cange,  is  a  mistake ;  it  comes  from  a  York 
Cathedral  inventory  of  1530,  and  the  word  is  English. 
Palsgrave  1530  renders  the  Eug.  sarcenet  by  F.  taffetas, 
The  only  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  word  in  continental 
Fr.  appears  to  be  the  Swiss  dial,  sarcenet '  lustrine  de  colon ' 
cited  by  Godefr.J 

1.  A  very  fine  and  soft  silk  material  made  both 
plain  and  twilled,  in  various  colours,  now  used 
chiefly  for  linings  ;  a  dress  made  of  this. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (.Camden)  41  My  tepet  of  blak  sarsenet. 
1477  Rolls  of  Parlt.Vl.  189/1  It  shal  be  leefull.-to  use  and 
were  in  their  Colers,  Ventes,  and  Slefes  of  their  Gownes 


IP  hctt i 

Uublet  lyned  wyth  sarcenet.  ""1581  in  Feuillerat  Rfi>«U  Q. 
KHz.  (1908)  346  Tincells,  taffeta,  sarcenetes,  &  single  sar- 
cenetes.  i66a  PEPVS  Diary  15  Apr.,  We  saw  some  new- 
fashon  pettycoats  of  sarcenet  t.  1687  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  2302/4 
A  Scarlet  Coat  lined  with  green  Sarcenet.  171*  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  265  P9  The  palest  Features  look  the  most  agree- 
able in  white  Sarsenet.  1798  JANE  kwtvxNQrthang.Abb. 
xv,  I  remember,  too,  Miss  Andrews  drank  tea  with  us  that 
evening,  and  wore  her  puce-coloured  sarsenet.  1881  BKSAKT 
&  RittC/iapl.  of  Fleet  1. 182  The  citizen's  daughters  making 
a  gallant  show  in  hoops,  patches,  lace,  sarsnet  and  muslin. 
tb.  \Vith  following  adj.  (after  Fr.  use). 

1483  CoronaL  Rich.  Ill  in  Antiq.  Repert.  II.  250  The 
other  [shertj  made  of  ij  yerds  di'  of  sareynet  crymysyn. 
150?  Justes  May  $  June  28  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  122  Of 
horse  and  man  fyrst  day  was  iheyr  araye  Sarcenet  blue. 

2.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.   Composed  of  sarsenet. 

i$ji  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  133  My  best  sayrsnett  tippit. 
1547  BOORDB  Brev.  Health  xxxiii.  18  b,  Hange  over  the  eye 
or  eves  a  greene  sarsenet  cloth.  16751  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cant- 
bridge  (1886)  II.  295  For  making  up  y"  Sarcenet  Curtain. 
I7«8  POPE  Dune.  in.  248  Yonder  cloud.. Whose  sarcenet 
skirts  areedg'd  with  flamy  gold.  1836-7  DICKENS  6'*.  Boz, 
Sentiment,  The  linendrapers  of  Hammersmith  were  as- 
tounded at  the  sudden  demand  for  blue  sarsenet  ribbon, 
and  long  white  gloves. 


SARTORIUS. 

t  b.  adj.jfig.  Resembling  sarsenet  in  softness. 
(Said  of  speech,  manners,  etc.)  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  lien.  /F,  in.  i.  56  You  sweare  like  a 
Comfit-makers  Wife  :..  And  giuest  such  Sarcenet  suretie  for 
thy  Oathes,  As  if  thou  nener  walk'st  further  then  Finsbury. 
Sweare  me,  Kate,.  .A  good  mouth-filling  Oath.  1646  CM  A^.  I 
in  Carte  Ormonde  (1736)  II.  App.  14,  I  have  received  your 
sarsenet  dispatches  by  tins  bearer.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  ii, 
With  many  &fyc  and  itaypshaw,  and  such  sarsenet  chidings 
as  tender  mothers  give  to  spoiled  children. 

t  Sa  rseilish,  a.  Obs.  In  4-5  Sarsaneis,  Sar- 
cynesse,  Sarsinesshe,  -ynneis.  [a.  OF.  Sar(r]a- 
sinoisj  fern.  sar(r*}asinesche,  adj.  of  nationality  f. 
sarrasin  SARACEN.  OE.  had  Saracemsc.]  Sara- 
cenic ;  in  OE.  j/>.,  a  Saracen. 

In  'bruet  of  Sarcynesse'  (quot.  1381)  the  word  is  erron. 
made  intoasb. ;  tf.bruette  sareson  (c  1430 s.v.  SAKACEN/I.  b), 

a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1188  Largesse  hadde  on  a  Robe 
fresh  Of  Kiche  purpur  Sarsynysh  [JUS,  Sarlynysh,  Fr.  orig. 
sarazinesche\.  1381  in  Form  ofCury  (1780)  no  For  to  mak 
a  Uruet  of  Sarcynesse.  Tak  the  lyre  of  fresch  Buf  [etc.]. 
c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  9429  He  was  leyd  In  that  paleis,  That 
was  of  riche  werk  Sar>anei^.  c  1400  Siege  of  Troy  1076  in 
Archiv  Stud.ne2t.Spr.  LXXII.  38  Diuerse  melodye.  .Of 
triimpis,  tabouris  and  nakeres,  Pypers  sarsynneis  and  ^yin- 
balerts.  [Cf.  OF.  cars  $arrazinois,\ 

tSaTSenry.  Obs.rarr-1.  Also  5  sarsynrye. 
[f.  Sarsett,  SAHACEN  +  -KY.]  The  Saracen  people. 

c  1440  CAPGRAVK  Life  St.  Kath.  I.  877  It  was  neuyr  seyn 
^et  bat  be  .sarsynrye  [r1.  r.  saisenrye]  Was  left  a-lnne  vn-to 
a  wommanes  liande. 

Sarshan,  variant  of  SAGEXE  1. 
1783  W.   F.  MARTVN   Gco&  Mag.  II.  41  A  sarshan,  or 
fathom,  which  contains  three  arshmes. 

Sarson,  -oun,  obs.  forms  of  SARACEX. 

tSart.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  sart  :-med.L.  sartum, 
neut.  ]»a.  pple.  (for  sarrifatm)  of  sarrire  to  hoe, 
weed.]  —  ASSART  sb.  Also  in  Comb.  sart-silver, 
a  payment  made  by  tenants  for  the  right  of  taking 
brushwood  from  land. 

c  1290  S.  Kng.  Lt'ff.  I.  463/46  Lazarus  hadde  ^;it  haluen- 
del :  ofal  Jerusalem,  Of  wodes  and  fieldes  and  of  sart :  al- 
mest  to  bedleem.  1408  Nottingham  A'tc.  II.  56  Dicta  vil- 
lata  ei  debet  pro  sartsilver  sptctante  Domino  Ut-gi  annua- 
tim  solvendo  de  praedicta  Oxton  \ps.  1451  Rolls  of  Parlt, 
V.  223/1  Constderyng  that  cure  seide  Collage  hath  noo 
Woode  liynst  yerto  within  \.\iiii  mylc  ;  whereof  xx  acres 
they  have  by  wey  of  a  sart..  ;  and  other  xx  acres,  .by  \\\-y 
''ildare  in  J'riil.  A*//- 


of  alines,     r  1518  Rental  Bk.  Earl  K 

kenny  Archxol.  Soc.  Ser.  n.  (1862)  IV.  133  Item  ij  pullls  in 
Kyltecrenyn  in  pledge  of  iiij" kyene  for  the  Sart  ofWiliiam 
Naco  is  doughter  sett  yerelye  for  iiij  merkis.  [1706  PHIL- 
LIPS (ed.  Kersey),  Sart,  a  piece  of  Woodland  turned  into 
Arable.  See  Assart^ 

Sartage  (sautt-dg).  U.S.  [a.  OF.  sartage,  f. 
.wr/tvtoclt'argroimd, f. sart:  see prec.J  (See quots.) 

1887  Detroit  Free  Press  (Lond.)  2  July  6/4  'Sartage'  is 
the  practice  of  setting  fire  to  trees  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground.  1891  Century  Diet.,  Sartage,\hz  clearing  of  wood- 
land for  agricultural  purposes,  as  by  setting  fire  to  the  trees. 

Sartan,  -tayne,  -teyn,  obs.  forms  of  CERTAIN. 
Sarten,  Sartente,  obs.  ff.  CERTAIN,  CERTAINTY. 

^1435  Tort:  Portugal TI-J  The  sartcn  to  sey  with-owt  lese, 
A  schefT-chambyr  he  hym  ches.  1484 CV(?/*a/fr,f  (Camden) 
152  The  man  ys  goode  Irowythe  [-=  enough]  were  we  yn 
sartente  of  pes  betwyxte  Flaunders  and  us.  1572  in  Feuil- 
leiat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  411  A  note  of  sarten  thtnges. 

Sarttn,  repr.  an  illiterate  pronunc.  of  CERTAIN  a. 

1762  G.  COLMAN  Mas.  Lady  i.  4  Indeed  it  was,  sir  ! — I  am 
sartin  it  was.  1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  86  Look 
here,  that's  proof  for  sartin. 

Sartor  (sautfu).  Humorously  pedantic,  [a.  I,. 
sartor  patcher,  mender,  f.  sanire  (ppl.  stem  sart-} 
to  botch,  patch.]  A  tailor, 

1656  H  LOU  NT  Gloss0gr.t  Sartor,  a  Tailor,  a  Botcher,  a 
Mender  of  old  Garments.  1843  O.  W.  HOLMES  Terpsichore 
Poet.  Wks.  (1895)  55/1  And  coats  whose  memory  turns  the 
sartor  pale.  1870  (title)  The  Sartor,  or  liritish  journal  of 
cutting,  clothing,  and  fashion. 

Sartorial  (sajto^'rial),  a.  [f.  L.  sartori-us^  f. 
sartor :  see  SARTOR  and  -AL.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  tailor  or  his  art ;  characteristic  of  a  tailor. 

18*3  SYD.  SMITH  ll'ks.  (1859)  II.  24/2  A  little  wicked  tailor 
arrives.. .He  is  turned  over  to  a  settler,  who  leases  this 
sartorial  Uorgia  his  liberty  for  five  shillings  per  week.  1831 
CARLVLE  Sart.  Res.  \.  v,  The  First  Chapter,  .turns  on 
Paradise  and  Fig-leaves,  and  leads  us  into  interminable 
disquisitions  of  a  mythological,  metaphorical,  cabalistico- 
sartorial,  .cast.  1832  —  Misc.  (1840)  IV.  108  His  visitor.. 
we  suppose,  sat  upon  folios,  or  in  the  sartorial  fashion.  1893 
VIZKTELLY  Glances  Back  II.  xxxyii.  337  The  sartorial  artist 
..had  been  vainly  trying  to  obtain  payment. 

Sartorian  (sajt6->'rian),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  sar- 
tori-us  (see  prec.)  +  -AN.]  =  SARTORIAL  a. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  243  Clothing,  Sartorian  Trades. 
1813  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner  5  Apr.  209/1  The  reader  will 
excuse  this  sartorian  metaphor. 

Sartorite  (.sa-itorait).  Mitt.  [Named  by  J.  D. 
Dana  in  1868  after  Sartorius  von  \Valtershausen, 
who  first  described  it :  see  -ITE.]  Sulph-arsenide 
of  lead,  found  in  dark,  lead-grey,  orthorhombic 
crystals. 

1868  DANA  Klin.  (ed.  5)  87. 

II  Sartorius  (saJto>>Tips).  [mod.L.  sartorius 
(musculus} :  see  SARTORIAL  a. 

So  called  as  being  concerned  in  producing  the  cross-legged 
position  in  which  a  tailor  sits  at  work.] 

A  long  narrow  muscle  which  crosses  the  thigh 
obliquely  in  front. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Sartorius,  a  Muscle  of  the 
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SA.SHOON. 


Leg;.  1802  PALEY  Nat.  Thcol.  ix,  The  Sartorius  or  tailor's 
muscle.. enables  us  by  its  contraction  to  throw  one  leg  and 
ihigh  over  the  other.  1840  E.  WILSON  Anat.  I'ade M.  (1851) 
256  The  Sarlorius  (tailor's  muscle). 

t  Sa'rtry.  Obs.  In  5  saretree,  sartre.  [a. 
OF.  sarfrerz'e,  f.  sartre  :— L.  sartor',  see  -ERY.]  A 
tailor's  workshop. 

1447-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  186  In  repar.  cujus- 
dam  fontis  ex  opposite  le  Saretree.  1448-9  lbid.t  j  crooke 
pro  porta  de  le  Sartre,  jyet. 

T  Sartryn.  Obs.  rare—*,  [a.  OF.  *$artriii 
(recorded  as  sartraitt),  ad.  med.L.  sartrinum 
tailor's  shop,  related  to  SARTOR.]  A  tailor's  shop. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  318/2  A  Sartryn,  sartorlnm,  sutrinnm. 

Saru-,  graphic  var.  of  sarv-,  obs.  form  of  SERV-. 

II  Saruill  (se*T#m).  [med.L.  Sarum  (indeclin- 
able), app.  evolved  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
abbreviation  Sarj  for  Sarisbiiria  Salisbury.]  The 
ecclesiastical  name  of  Salisbury,  used  attrib.  in 
Sarum  Use,  the  order  of  divine  service  used  in  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury  from  the  nth  century  to  the 
Reformation ;  so  Sarum  missal^  office,  rubric. 
Also  absol. 

1370  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  237/1  Thus..Osmundus  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  deuised  that  ordinary,  which  is  called  the  vse 
of  Sarum.  Ibid.  Table,  Sarum  vse  when  it  was  deuised. 
1832  W.  PALMER  Orig.  Litnrg.  I.  186  Their  rubrics  are 
sometimes  less  definite  than  those  of  the  Sarum  'Use'.  Ibid. 
357  note i  This  epistle,  according  to  the  Sarum  rubric,  was 
taken  from  the  'commune  unms  ApostolP.  1882  G.  H. 
FOKBKS  Missale  Drummond.  7  margin^  In  the  Sarum  Office 
this  is  the  Alleluia  for  Mondays.  Ibid.  8  margin^  This 
Communio  does  not  occur  in  the  Sarum. 

Sarus  (se«'r#s).  Also  sarrus.  [Hindi  sdras.] 
The  Indian  crane  Grits  antigom. 

iQjjt  Penny  Cycf.'X.ll.  173/2  The  gigantic  Indian  orSarru^ 
Crane,  Grus  Antigone  of  Linnaeus.  1879  MRS.  A.  E.  JAMES 
hid.  Honseh.  Managem.  65  The  handsome  sarus. 

Sarve,  obs.  form  of  SERVE. 

Sarves,  sarvice,  -is,  obs.  forms  of  SERVICE. 

Sarych,  Saryf,  obs.  forms  of  SEARCH,  SERVE. 

Sarynes,  obs.  form  of  SORRINESS. 

Sarza,  Sarzan:  see  SARSA,  SAKACEN. 

li  Sa,  sa  (sasa),«tf.  Obs.  See  also  SESSA.  The 
Fr.  exclamation  pa,  fa,  redupl.  of  f&  (lit.  here, 
hither), 'interjection  familiere  pour  exciter,  encoura- 
ger'(Littr£).  Formerly  used  by  fencers  when  deliver- 
ing a  thrust.  Also  attrib.  as  in  sa-sa  man  [cf.  F. 
faire  le  $a-cd.  galant  horn  me  (i6th  c.  in  Littre)]  ; 
and  quasi-^.  as  a  nickname  for  a  fencing  master. 

Cf.  Du.  sa  sa, '  come  on,  cheer  up,  quickly,  an  interjection 
much  used  to  stir  up  fighting  dogs  '  (Sewel).] 

1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  v.  i,  Sa,  sa,  sa !  thumpe,  there 
he  lyes.  1608  SYLVESTER  Dn  Bartas  n.  iv.  in.  Schisme  224 
Sa,  sa  fmy  hearts)  let's  cheerly  to  the  charge.  1697  VAN- 
BRUGH  s*Esop  Pt.  ii,  9  He's  none  of  your  Fencers,  none  of 
your  Sa  Sa  men.  1698  FARQUHAR  Love  $•  Bottle  li.  ii,  And 
what  are  you  good  Monsieur,  sa,  sa?  1826  SCOTT  Woodst. 
jcxviii,  'Do  you  ever  take  bilboa  in  hand?— Sa — sa!1  Here  he 
made  a  fencing  demonstration  with  his  sheathed  rapier. 

Sasafras,  obs.  form  of  SASSAFRAS. 

Sasarara,  variant  of  SISERARY-. 

Sase,  obs.  form  of  SAUCE,  SEIZE. 

Saser,  obs.  form  of  SAUCER. 

Sash  (saej), sbJ*  Forms:  6-7  shash,  7  shass(e, 
sasche,  7-  sash.  [Originally  skasht  a.  Arab, 
^li,  shash  muslin,  turban-' sash '  (Dozy).] 

f  1.  A  band  of  a  fine  material  worn  twisted  round 
the  head  as  a  turban  by  Orientals.  Obs. 

159.  R.  FITCII  in  Hakluyfs  Voy.  (1599)  II.  I.  255  Great 
store  of  cloth  is  made  there  of  cotton,  and  Shashes  for  the 
Moores.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  63  All  of  them  weare  on 
their  heads  white  Shashes  and  Turbants,  the  badge  of  their 
religion.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in.  174  The  Greekes  and  other 
Christians.. weare  Shasses,  that  is, striped  linnen (commonly 
white  and  blew)  wound  about  the  skirts  of  a  little  cap.  1650 
FULLER  Pisgak  n.  xiv,  The  silk  in  Judea,  called  Shesh  in 
Hebrew,  whence  haply  that  fine  linen  or  silk  is  called 
shashes,  worn  at  this  day  about  the  heads  of  Eastern  people. 
1685  G.  MERITON  Nomencl.  Cleric.  63  A  Shash  or  Turban  t, 
Tiara.  1718  OZELL  tr.  Tourneforfs  Voy.  Levant  II.  287 
[They]  weare  the  white  Sash  round  their  Turbant  as  well 
as  the  Turks. 

tb.  Put  for  :  One  who  wears  a  '  sash'.   Obs. 

1657  HOWELL  in  Rumsey  Org.  Salutis  b  2  b,  As  they  who 
have  conversed  with  Shashes  and  Turbants  doe  well  know. 

2.  A  scarf,  often  with  fringe  at  each  end,  worn 
by  men,  either  over  one  shoulder  or  round  the 
waist ;  spec.  Mil.  (see  quot.  1876).  Also,  a  similar 
articleworn  round  the  waist  by  women  and  children. 

1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon,  89  A  blew  or  red  shash  girt 
about  their  loyns.  1684  J.  P.  tr.  Tavernier's  Relat.  Seraglio 
xi.  58  He.. thrusts  the  Ponyard  into  his  Sascbe before  his 
Breast.  1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2295/4  Officers  Sashes  and 
Ribons.  1715  J.  STEVENS  Hist.  Persia  25  Girdles,  or  Sashes 
ever  were,  and  still  are  Badges  of  Honour,  and  Dignity  in 
Persia.  1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  233  Dr. 
Rogers  with  a  large  white  sash... These  sashes,  I  was  in- 
formed, were  given  the  last  week  at  a  funeral.  1829  ft. 
Ackermanns  Repos.  Fashions  4  The  skirt  is  plaited  in  full 
round  the  waist,  and  has  a  border  of  white  tulle.  ..Sash  to 
correspond.  1864  KNIGHT  Passages  Work.  Life  I.  i.  19 
A  white  frock  with  a  black  sash— the  indication  that  I  had 
lost  my  mother.  1876  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet. 
(ed.  3),  Sash,  part  of  the  dress  of  an  officer  and  non-com- 
missioned officer.  It  is  worn  across  the  shoulder  by  officers 
and  sergeants  of  the  infantry ;  it  is  made  of  crimson  silk  for 
the  former,  and  of  a  mixture  of  crimson  and  white  cotton 


for  the  latter.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Feb.  8/2  The  brides- 
maids., wore  dresses  of  cream  soie  epingle  and  plush.. and 
large  tied  sashes  of  satin  merveilleux. 

b.  attrib.   and    Comb.,   as   sash    ribbon  •    sas/i- 
capped  z&). ;  sashways,  -wise  advs. 

1827  G.  DARLEV  Sylvia  137  Hurrah  !  the  *sash-capt  cym- 
bal swingers !  1861  Ladies'  Gaz.  fashion  Nov.  87/2  The 
waist  is  round,  and  worn  with  a  *sash  ribbon.  1731  Gcntl. 
Ma%.  1.427  An  old  piece  of  crimson  Ribbon  ty'd*Sashways 
about  him.  1842  F.  E.  PAGET  Milford  Malvoisin  28  An 
embroidered  baldric  or  sword-belt,  worn  *sash-wise  over  the 
right  shoulder. 

Sash  (s«ef),  sb2  Also  7  shash,  shas.  [A 
corruption  of  CHASSIS,  app.  mistaken  for  a  plural.] 

1.  A  frame,  usually  of  wood,  rebated  and  fitted 
with  one  or  more  panes  of  glass  forming  a  window 
or  part  of  a  window  ;  esp.  a  sliding  frame  or  each 
of  the  two  sliding  frames  of  a  SASH-WINDOW.  Also 
(?  now  only  U.  .$*.)  applied  to  a  casement. 

In  early  use  denoting  a  glazed  frame  of  wood  as  distin- 
guished from  a  leaded  window,  but  now  usually  applied  to 
a  sliding  frame  in  contradistinction  to  a  casement.  French 
sash,  a  French  window  (see  FKENCH  A.  3). 

1681  COTTON  IVond.  Peak  82  The  primitive  Casements 
modelPd  were  no  doubt  By  that  through  which  the  Pigeon 
was  thrust  out,  Where  now  whole  Shashes  are  but  one 
great  eye.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Lett,  to  Gent,  fy  Ladies  Wks. 
1709  III.  n.  108  Why  have  I  not  seen  you  shine  out  of  the 
Sash  this  Morning?  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  510 PI  My  eye 
\vas..catch'd  with. .the  Face  of  a  very  fair  Girl. .fixed  at 
the  Chin  to  a  painted  Sash,  and  made  part  of  the  Landskip. 
1716  GAY  Trivia  n.  141  Shops  breathe  Perfumes,  thro1 
Sashes  Ribbons  glow.  1716  SWIFT  Progr.  Beauty  Wks. 
1755  HI.  n.  165  She  ventures  now  to  lift  the  sash.  1781 
Cow  PER  Coniiersat,  331  The  southern  sash  admits  too  strong 
a  light,  You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain— now  it's  night.  1784 
—  Task  iv.  763  The  casements  lin'd  with  creeping  herbs, 
The  prouder  sashes  fronted  with  a  range  Of  orange.  1794 
HOME  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  14  Lines,  .rendered  con- 
fused by  reflections  from  the  cross  bars  of  the  sash  of  the 
window.  1842  GWILT  Archit.  §  2164  French  sashes,  which 
open  like  doors.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  R alf  Skirl.  I.  32  Some 
of  the  Gothic  windows  had  been  divested  of  their  tracery 
and  fitted  with  sashes.  1876  PAPWORTH  in  Encyct.  Brit. 
IV.  494/2  Sashes  are  either  hung  upon  hinges  or  hung  \yith 
lines,  pulleys,  and  weights.  Fixed  sashes  are  put  into 
frames..  .Sashes  hung  with  hinges  are  usually  called  case- 
ments. 1881  YOUNG  Ev.  Man  his  Own  Mechanic  §  824  In 
most  cases  the  sash,  .consists  of  a  frame  in  which  one  large 
pane  is  set,  or.. the  space  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  one 
vertical  bar,  or  into  four  parts  by  a  vertical  bar  and  a  hori- 
zontal bar  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  igoz  R. 
SIUKGIS  Diet.  Archit.  III.  409  In  the  United  States  the 
term  '  sash '  is  often  applied  to  the  movable  woodwork  of 
a  casement  or  glazed  door.  1908  Times  22  Apr.  5/5  A  pane 
of  glass  was  broken  just  above  the  meeting  of  the  two  sashes. 
t  b.  A  window-frame  covered  with  paper  or 
linen.  Cf.  CHASSIS.  Obs. 

1687  [see  SASH-WINDOW],  1822  IMISON  Set.  •$•  Art  II.  422 
The  use  of  a  sash,  made  of  transparent  or  fan  paper,,  .will 
preserve  the  sight. 

C.  A  glazed  light  of  a  glass-house  or  garden 
frame;  a  sash-light. 

1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  <$•  Gard.  279  Keep  them.. under 
IJell-Glasses  and  Sashes.  1725  BRADLEY  J'am.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Green-house,  The  Glass  in  the  Front,  whether  it  be  in  Sashes 
or  Casements,  must  be  so  contrived,  that  it  may.. slide,  .to 
give  Air  to  the  Plants.  1856  DELAMER  Fl.  Gard.  (1861)  28 
They  are.  .safest,  .in  raised  beds  covered  with  shutters  or 
sashes  in  winter. 

2.  U.S.  a.  Hydraulic  Engin.  A  guide  or  string 
piece  for  sheet-piling. 

1838  Civ.  Engin.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  1. 148/1  [Potomac  Aque- 
duct.] Wales,  or  stringers,  twelve  by  six  inches,  to  guide 
sheet  piling,  called  in  America  the  lower  and  upper  sash. 

b.  A  rectangular  frame  in  which  a  saw-blade  is 
stretched  to  prevent  its  bending  or  buckling. 


bending  when  crowded  into  the  cut. 
3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sash  fastener,  lifter , 
mortise  chisel,  moulding ;  sash-boring,  -mortising^ 
-planing*  -tenoning,  vbl.  sbs.  (Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
1875);  sash  bar,  each  of  the  bars  dividing  the 
glass  in  a  sash  ;  also,  the  shaped  material  of  which 
such  bars  are  made ;  sash  bead,  each  of  the  beads 
or  guides  which  keep  the  sashes  in  place  ;  f  sash- 
casement,  a  sash-window ;  sash  cord,  a  cord  used 
for  hanging  window  sashes ;  sash-door,  a  door 
fitted  with  a  glazed  sash  in  the  upper  part ;  also, 
a  French  window ;  sash  fillister  (see  quot.)  ;  sash 
frame,  (a)  a  frame  fixed  in  the  opening  of  a  wall 
to  receive  the  sash  or  sashes  of  a  window  ;  also,  a 
sash  or  sash-light ;  (£)  C/.S.  =  2b  above  (Knight); 
sash  gate  (see  quot.)  ;  sash  light,  a  sash  or  sash- 
window  ;  sash  \ii\e -^sas/i  cord;  sash  pocket,  'the 
space  formed  in  the  sash  frame  in  which  the  weight 
runsup  and  down'  {Archit.  Publ.  Soc.  Diet.)  1887); 
sash  pulley,  a  pulley  in  a  window  frame  over 
which  the  sash  cord  runs  ;  sash  saw,  (a)  a  small 
sized  tenon  saw  used  in  making  sashes ;  {b}  U.S. 
a  frame  saw ;  sash  sluice  (see  quot.)  ;  sash  strip, 
each  of  the  vertical  strips  which  support  the  glass 
of  a  glass-house ;  sash  tool,  a  glaziers*  brush  (see 
quot.  1842)  ;  also,  a  small  painters'  brush  suitable 
for  painting  sashes ;  sash  weight,  aweight  attached 
to  each  of  the  two  cords  of  a  sash  to  counter- 


balance it  and  to  facilitate  the  raising  and  lowering 
of  it;  sashwork,  the  glazing  of  sashes  or  sash- 
windows.  Also  SASH-WINDOW. 

1837  Civ.  Engin.  fy  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  24/2  The  *  sash-bars., 
should  be  of  copper.  1851  Gnide-bk.  Industr.  Exhib.  10 
The  length  of  sash-bar  used  is  205  miles.  1844  Regul.  $ 
Ord.  A  rmy  237  Whenever  Troops  are  directed  to  clean  the 
windows  of  their  Barrack-Rooms,  they  are  in  no  instance 
to  be  allowed  to  remove  the  *sash-beads.  1757  BORLASE  in 
Phil.  Trans.  L.  500  The  *sash-case merits  jarred.  1776  G. 
SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  18  A  long  Piece  of  *Sash-cord. 
1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  II.  viii.  46  My  closet,  whither 
I  retired.,  and  pulled  the  *sash-door  after  me.  i&J6Encycl, 
Brit.  IV.  494/2  French  casements,  or  sash  doors,  as  they 
are  called  when  they  open  down  to  the  ground.  1790  Trans. 
Soc.  Arts  VIII.  237  His  improved  *sash-fastener.  1812  P. 
NICHOLSON  Mech.  Exerc.  112  The  *sash  fillister  is  a  rebating 
plane.. mostly  used  in  rebating  the  bars  of  sashes  for  the 
glass.  1693-1700  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  (1703)  266  *Shas 
Frames.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  279  The  casting  of 
sash  frames  of  copper,  each  in  one  piece.  1855  DELAMER 
Kitch.  Gard.  (1861)  16  Sash-frames  to  cover  hotbeds  or 
cold-pits.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Sask-£ate  (Hydraulic 
Engineering),  a  stop  valve  sliding  vertically  to  and  from  its 
seat.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  218  Brass  *sash- 
lifters.  1693-1700  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  (1703)  266  *Shas 
Lights.  1710  Tatter  No.  178/4  Advt.,  The  whole  House 
being  well  wainscotted,  and  sash'd  with  30  Sash  Lights. 


YOUNG  Ev.  Man  his  (nun  Mechanic  §  259  One  or  two.. 
*sash  mortise  chisels  . .  will  be  necessary.  Ibid.  §  824 
Except  in  fancy  work  for  greenhouses  and  conservatories, 
*sash  mouldings  are  now  but  seldom  used.  1762  STERNE 
Tr.  Shandy  V.  xix.  The  *sash  pullies,  when  the  lead  was 
gone,  were  of  no  kind  of  use.  1812  P.  NICHOLSON  Mech. 
Exerc.  136  The  *Sash  Saw.. is  used  by  sash  makers  in 
forming  the  tenons  of  sashes.  1877  [see  2  b  above],  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Sash-sluice,  a  sluice  with  vertically 
sliding  valves.  190*  J.  Black's  Carp.  <•}•  Build. t  Home 
Handier,  69  In  the  mailer  of  rafters  and  "sash-strips  strength 
should  be  sought  in  depth.  1825  J,  NICHOLSON  O&erat. 
Mechanic  636  A  glazing-knife,  ..a  duster,  and  "sash-tool. 
1842  GWILT  Archit.  §2226  The  sash  tool  is  used  wet,  for 
taking  the  oil  from  the  inside  after  the  back  putties  are 
cleared  off.  '737  HOPPUS  Salmon's  Country  Build.  Estiin. 
(ed.  2)  93  "Sash  Weights,  &c.  at  iBs.  per  C.  1762  STERNE 
Tr.  Shandy  V.  xxiii,  I  wish. .instead  of  the  sash  weights 
I  had  cut  off  the  church  spout.  18257.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  635  Glazier's  work  may  be  classed  under  three 
distinct  heads,  *sash-work,  lead-work,  and  fret-work. 

Sash  (scej),  v.1  [f.  SASH  J*.1]  trans.  To  dress 
or  adorn  with  a  sash. 

1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  IX.  46  Now  they  are 
powdered  and  perfumed,,  .and  sashed  and  plumed.  1888 
HENLEY  Bk.  Verses  117  As  here  you  loiter,  flowing-gowned 
And  hugely  sashed.  1894  MRS.  H.  WARD  Marcetta  ii.The 
frilled  and  sashed  splendours  of  her  companions. 

Sash  (srej),  v.~  [f.  SASH  sb$]  trans.  To  fur- 
nish with  sash-windows ;  to  construct  or  glaze  as 
a  sash-window. 

170.  CRLIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  300  It  is  sashed  up  to 
the  top  with  low  windows  to  sit  in.  175°  MRS.  DELANV  in 
Life  iV  Corr.  (1861)  II.  562,  I  am  new  sashing  the  room. 
1781  COWPKR  Retirement  483  Suburban  villas, .  .Tight  boxes, 
neatly  sash'd,  and  in  a  blaze  With  all  a  July  sun's  collected 
rays.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  I.  227  The  chamber 
windows  were  sashed. 

Sashay  :  see  SASHT. 

Sashed  (saejt),  ///.  a.  [f.  SASH  v.%  or  s^  + 
-ED.]  Furnished  or  constructed  with  a  sash  or 
with  sash-windows.  Sashed  door,  window  =  SASH- 
tfeor,  SASH-WINDOW. 

1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  203  f8  A  sashed  Roof,  which  lets 
in  the  Sun  at  all  Times.  176*  Jackson's  Oxf.  JrnL  6  Nov., 
A  Freehold  modern-built  sashed  house.  1814  SCOTT  W av. 
ix,  A  sashed-door  opening  from  the  house.  1862  SHIRLEY 
Nngx  Crit.  L  8  A.  .room,  whose  sashed  windows  open  upon 
a  terraced  flower-garden. 

Sashen,  variant  of  SAGENE!. 

Sashery  (sse-Jari).  rare-1,  [f.  SASH  sb.i  + 
-ERY.]  Sashes  collectively. 

1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xvn.  vii.  IV.  594,  I  have  seen 
staff-officers,  distinguished  only  by  their  sasheries  and  in- 
signia, who  would  not  [etc.]. 

Sashine,  variant  of  SAGENE  \ 

Sashing  (s^'Jin),  M.  sb.  [f.  SASH  sbl  or  z/.l 
+  -ING  2.]  =  SASHERY. 

1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xvi.  vi.  IV.  318  Silver  helmets, 
sashings,  housings. 

Sashless  (sse-Jles),  a.  [f.  SASH  ^.2  + -LESS.] 
Without  a  sash  or  glazed  frame. 

1841  LADY  F.  HASTINGS  Poems  159  Within  those  sashless 
walls.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq.  41  The  other  gable 
was  pierced  by  a  sashless  window. 

t  SashoO'H.  Obs.  exc.  U.  S.  Also  7  sashune, 
shashune,  shasoon.  [Corruptly  a.  F.  chausson.\ 
A  stuffed  leather  pad  formerly  worn  inside  the  leg 
of  a  boot ;  also,  see  quot.  1875. 

1687-8  in  Sussex  Archseol.  Coll.  (1849)  II.  113  June  2oth, 
paid  Henry  Shaipe  of  Cuckfield  for  a  pair  of  bootes  and 
sashoones,  135.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  13/2  A  Sas- 
hune  or  Shashune,  is  stuffed  or  quilted  Leather,  to  be  bound 
about  the  small  of  the  Leg.  1692  Scarronides  n.  34  His 
gouty  Hocks,  with  fleshy  Sashoons,  Like  Horses  lookt  that 
has  the  Fashions.  1694  MOTTEUX  tr.  Rabelais  iv.  ix.  37 
One  nam'd  his  [wench],  my  Slipper,  and  she  him,  my  Foot. 
Another  my  Boot,  she  my  Shasoon.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Sashoons^  Leather  put  under  a  Boot  about  the 
Small  of  the  Leg.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Sashoon,  a 
soft  leathern  pad  placed  inside  a  shoe  to  ease  the  pressure 
on  a  tender  spot. 


SASH-WINDOW. 
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SASTANGE. 


Sa'sh-wi'ndow.  [f.  SASH  sb'-]  A  window 
consisting  of  a  SASH  or  glazed  wooden  frame ;  esp. 
one  having  a  sash  or  a  pair  of  sashes  made  to  slide 
up  and  down,  as  distinguished  from  a  casement. 

1686  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2135/8  Any  Person  may  be  furnished 
with  Glasses  for  Sashwindows.  .at  Mr.  Dukes  Shop.  1687 

k  SMITH  Painting  in  Oil  xx.  (ed.  2)  97  The  manner  of 
inting  Cloth,  or  Sarsnet  Shash- Windows.  1699  LISTER 
Journ.  Paris  191  The  House  it  self  was  but  building;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Paris. ..He  shewed  us  his  great 
Sash  Windows ;  how  easily  they  might  be  lifted  up  and 
down,  and  stood  at  any  height ;  which  Contrivance  lie  said 
he  had  out  of  England, . .  There  being  nothing  of  this  Poise 
in  Windows  in  France  before.  1709  ADDISON  Ta tier  No.  162 
p6  Having  lately  observed  several.  .Shops,  that  stand  upon 
Corinthian  Pillars,  and  whole  Rows  of  Tin  Pots  showing 
themselves,  in  order  to  their  Sale,  through  a  Sash-Window. 
1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xviii,  This  maiden  of  Morton.  'Tis  an 
axe,  man— an  axe  which  falls  of  itself  like  a  sash  window. 
i86a  LVTTON  Sir.  Story  I.  xxiv.  164  It  was  the  manser- 
vant's business  to  see  that  the  sash-window  was  closed. 

attrib.  1689  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  107 
Materialls  and  worke  of  5  sash  window  frames.  1718  Free- 
thinker No.  95  P  5  All  the  Sash-Window  Shop-keepers  in 
London. 

Hence  Sash-windowed  ///.  a.,  furnished  with 
sash-windows ;  Sash-windowing  vbl.  sb.  (iionce- 
wd.\  the  action  of  furnishing  with  sash-windows. 

1714  J.  MACKY  Journ.  En^.  (1724)  II.  ix.  129  Handsome 
Houses,  Sash-windowed.  18*6  Miss  MITI-ORIJ  Village  Ser. 
n.  14  By  dint  of- .sash- windowing  and  fresh-dooring  the 
..farm  house  has  become  a  very  genteel-looking  residence. 

Sashy,  sas  s  hay  (sse-Ji,  S3ej>),  v.  U.S. 
vulgar.  [Mispronunciation  of  CHASSE  v.]  intr* 
To  'chasse'  across  \  hence,  to  move  to  and  fro, 
'dance'  round  or  around. 

1860  O.  W.  HOLMKS  Elsie  V.  vii,  The  Doctor  looked  as 
if  he  should  like  to  rigadoon  and  sashy  across  as  well  as  the 
young  one  he  was  talkin'  about.  1888  J.  C.  HARRIS  Free 
foe,  etc.  49  What  were  you  doing  sasshaying  around  in  his 
room  last  night?  1891  B.  HARIK  first  Fain.  Tasajara  II. 
vii,  Ye  remember  how  he  sashayed  round  newspaper  offices 
in  Frisco  until  he  could  write  a  flapdoodle  story  himself? 

Sasin  (sarsin).  Also  saisin.  [Nepalese.J  The 
common  Indian  antelope,  Ant  Hope  bezoartica  or 
cenricafra. 

1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  72  The  Sasin  or  Common  Antelope. 
1842  P.  Parley's  Ann.  III.  76  The  common  antelope  or 
sasin  is  found  over  the  vast  continent  of  India.  1846  GRAY 
Catal.  Hodgson**  Special.  Brit.  Mus.  26  The  Black  Ante- 
lope, or  Sasin.  1850  R.  G.  GUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr. 
(1902)  14/1  This  exquisitely  graceful  and  truly  interesting 
antelope  [springbok],  .in  its  nature  and  habits  reminded  me 
of  the  saisin  of  India. 

Sasiue  (s^i'sin).  Sc.  Law.  [Sc.  var.  of  SKISIN 
(q.v.  for  obsolete  forms),  after  Law  Latin  sasina.] 
The  act  of  giving  possession  of  feudal  property.  Also, 
*  colloquially,  the  instrument  by  which  the  fact  of 
possession  of  feudal  propery  is  proved  *  (Bell). 

Precept  of  Sasine ;  see  PRECEPT  sb.  4  b.  Register  of 
Sasiiies  :  the  court  at  Edinburgh  in  which  all  sasmes  must 
be  recorded  within  sixty  days  of  execution. 

1669  6V.  Acts  Chas.  II  (1820)  VII.  609/1  Together  with 
the  precept  of  sasine  following  vpon  the  said  charter  and  i 
instrument  of  sasine  following  vpon  the  said  precept.  1693 
Sc.  Acts  Will.  *f  Mary  (1822)  IX.  271/2  All  Infeftments 
whether  of  property  or  annual-rent,  or  other  Reall  Rights,  i 
wherupon  Sasines  for  hereafter  shall  be  taken.  Ibid.,  Accord- 
ing to  the  date  and  priority  of  the  Registrations  of  the  Sa- 
sines.  1783  Eneycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  XVI.  661  Sasinc,  or  Seisin. 
1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  in,  Will  you  take  sasine  and  livery? 
18*8-40  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  28  Sasine  or  legal  pos- 
session of  the  land,  was  immediately  to  be  given  by  a  brief 
from  Chancery.  1869  Act  31  #  32  Viet.  c.  101  §  3  Sched.  H, 
A  disposition  ..  bearing  date  as  in  the  precept  of  sasine 
herein-after  inserted.  1884  Law  Ref>.*  9  A  pp.  Cases  305 
The  trustee's  infeftment  in  the  heritable  estate  was  recorded 
in  the  register  of  sasines  at  Glasgow. 

Saskatoon  (sccskat/?n).  Also  saskootoom. 
[Contracted  a.  Cree  mis&skwatomin  (Lacombe, 
Diet,  de  la  langtie  des  Cm),  f.  wisdsfaoat  the 
Amelanchier  +  t/uu  fruit,  berry.]  Canadian  name 
of  the  shrub  or  small  tree  Amelanchier  canadensis 
(var.  aim/olid}^  and  its  fruit,  also  called  June- 
berry,  shad-berry,  and  service-berry.  . 

1875  EARL  OF  SOUTHESK  Saskatchewan  -V  Rocky  Mts.t 
Table  of  Contents  vii,  Saskootoom  Merries.  [Not  in  the 
text,  which  gives  the  Indian  name  3lees£tsskodtooin.meena.\ 
1894  C.  L.  JOHNSTONE  HSjrtt.  <y  Summer  Excnrs.  Canada 
47  The  wild  saskatoon  is  a  very  luscious  fruit,  like  a  black 
currant  and  bilberry  combined.  1904  Blackw.  Mag.  July 
74  The  uncleared  bush  is  thick  with  ash,  maple,  cherry,  and 
saskatoon. 

Saane,  variant  of  SAISNE  O6s.,  Saxon. 

Sasone,  obs.  Sc.  spelling  of  so  soon. 

Sasoun(e,  obs.  forms  of  SEASON. 

Sassaby  (sas^'-bi).  Also  9  sas^s)ayby,  sas- 
saybe,  sassaybi,  sasaabye,  tsessebe,  tsessabi. 
[a.  Sechwana  tsess<*be,  tsessdbi.]  A  large  antelope 
(Aleelaphus  lttnata}t  a  native  of  S.  Africa,  some- 
times called  the  Bastard  Hartebcest. 

iBao  S.  DANIELL  Sk.  S,  Africa.  18  The  Sdsayby  is  an 
Antelope,  heretofore  not  described,  found  in  the  llooshwana 
country.     1833  Penny  Cycl.  II.  90/2  They  consider  it  as  a 
kindred  species  with  the  Hartebeest  of  the  colonists.. .The 
Booshwanas  call  it  Sassaby.    1850  R.  G.  CuKMfln/AMfeP*4    I 
Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  156/1  Presently  I  came  across  two  sas- 
saybys,  one  of  which  I  knocked  over.     1857  LIVINGSTONE    I 
TVrtw.  vii.  135  The  tsessebe.   a  1875  T.  BAINKS  Gold  Regions    I 
S.  E.  Afr.  (1877)  66  Gee  shot  a  Sassaybe,  or  bastard  harte* 


beest.  1897  H.  H.  JOHNSTON  Brit.  Centr.  Afr.  326  The 
tsessebe  or  sassaby  of  S.  Africa.  1907  W.  C.  SCULLY  />> 
Veldt  -V  Kopje  201  Opportunity  to  lay  low  koodoo,  sable 
and  tsesbabi. 

Sassafras  (sas'safrcts).  Also  7  saxe-,  sasa- 
fras, sassa-,  saxa-,  sarsafrax,  7-8  sassafrass,  $-9 
saxafras.  [a.  Sp.  sasafras  (whence  Pg.  sassqfraz, 
salsafraz^  F.,  G.  and  mod.L.  sassafras. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Sp.  word  is  a  transferred  ap- 
plication (which,  indeed,  would  be  difficult  to  account  for)  uf 
a  Sp.  representation  of  L.  saxifraga  SAXII-KAGK,  or  whether 
it  was  adopted  from  some  American  language ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  American  word  seems  to  have  influenced  the  foun 
of  the  Sp.  name  for  saxifrage,  which  according  to  the  native 
lexicographers  has  the  forms  saxifragct.  -fragia,  -fragxa, 
salsi/ragitij  salsifrex,  saxafrax.  The  Spanish  writer  Mo- 
nardes  (1571)  regards  the  Sp.  name  as  adopted  from  Kr., 
which  seems  unlikely;  he  gives  the  native  Indian  name  as 
panaine.\ 

1.  A  small  tree,  Sassafras  officinal*  (N.  O.  Lait- 
rine&\  also  called  Sassafras  Laurel  and  Ague-tree, 
with    green    apetalous    flowers    and    dimorphous 
leaves,  native  in  North  America,  where  it  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1528. 

The  name  is  frequently  applied  (chiefly  with  defining  word) 
to  trees  of  other  genera  which  have  similar  medicinal  pro- 
perties ;  e.g.  Australian  or  Tasmanian  s.  (Atkerosfierma 
iiiosc/iata),  hee  PLUME-NUTMEG  ;  Brazilian  s.  {Nectandra. 
Pitchifry).  see  PiCHURiMJ  Cayenne  s.  (Laitrelia  semftrvi- 
rens)\  Oriental  s.  (Sassafras  Parthenoxylon}\  Swamp,  s. 
{Magnolia  glaitca). 

1577  FRAMPTON  joyfttll  Newes  n.  46  Of  the  Tree  that  is 
brought  from  the  Florida,  whiche  is  called  Sassafras.  1597 
GKRARDE  Herbal  in.  cxxxvi.  1341  The  roote  of  Sassa- 
fras hath  power  to  comfort  the  liner.  1622  L'ATT.  SMITH 
AV:c  Eng.  Trials  260  About  three  hogsheads  of  I'c-uer  skins 
and  some  Saxefras,  1641  R.  EVELIN  in  Dcscr.  j\Vrc  Albion 
(1648)  21  There  are  Cedars,  Cypresse,  and  Sassafras.  1666 
J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  Isles  47  They  afford  Samlal-\vood, 
Guiacum,  and  Sasafras,  all  of  which  are  so  well  known. 
1684  PENN  Let.  in  Academy  n  Jan.  (1896)  36/3  The  trues 
that  grow  here  are  the  Mulberry, .  .chesnut,  Ash,  Sarsafrax. 
1726  SHELVOCKK  I'oy.  round  World  (1757)  54  The  sassafras, 
so  much  esteemed  in  Europe.  1743  P.  THOMAS  *Jrnl.  An- 
sort's  I'oy.  12  Sassafrass  is  here  in  great  Plenty.  1817-18 
COBIJETT  Resid.  U.  S.  (1822)  5  The  Sassafras  in  flower,  or, 
whatever  else  it  is  called.  It  resembles  the  Elder  flower  a 
good  deal.  1856  BRYANT  Ind.  Story  x,  And  there  hangs  on 
the  sassafras,  broken  and  bent,  One  tress  of  the  well  known 
hair.  1887  T.  N.  PACK  Olc  Virginia^  etc.  (1893)  140  An  old 
field  all  grown  up  in  sassafras. 

2.  The  dried  bark  of  this  tree,  used  medicinally 
as  an  alterative ;  also  an  infusion  of  this. 

1577  FRAMPTON  joy  full  Newes  it.  50  Many  of  them  that 
had  Tertians  did  take  Water  of  the  Sassafras.  1605  B. 
JONSON  Volpone  \\.  ii,  No  Indian  drug  had  ere  beene  famed, 
1'abacco,  Sassafras  not  named.  1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  96 
Sax-a-fras  per  100  Weight,  05  oo.  1822  LAMB  Eli  a.  Ser.  i. 
Praise  Chimney-Sweepers^  A  composition,  the  groundwork 
of  which  I  have  understood  to  be  the  sweet  wood  yclept 
sassafras.  1837  R.  ELMS  Laws  fy  Regul.  Customs  III.  405 
Sassafras,  is  the  bark  of  the  Law r is  Sassafras. 
b.  Oil  of  sassafras  =  sassafras  oil  (see  3). 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sitpp.  s.  v.  Oil,,  The  oil  of  sassafras 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  crystallization  in  certain  circumstances. 
1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem,  Org.  Bodies  479  Oil  of  Sassafias  is 
obtained  from  the  root  of  the  laurus  sassafras. 

-wood\  sassafras  laurel  =  sense  i ;  sassafras  nut 
(see  PICHUBIM)  ;  sassafras  oil,  an  oil  distilled  from 
the  root  of  the  common  sassafras,  from  the  bark  of 
the  Tasmanian  sassafras,  or  from  the  sassafras  nut; 
sassafras  soap  U.  S.,  a  soap  scented  with  sassa- 
fras ;  sassafras  tea,  an  infusion  of  sassafras  formerly 
used  in  making  saloop. 

1681  GREW  Mnsseum  n.  i.  i.  180  Being  well  chewed,  it  hath 
theself  same Tast  with  that  of  *Sassafras- Barque.  1875  Ure*$ 
Diet.  Arts  III.    543  [Recipe  for  'Athenian   Hair-wash'.] 
^Sassafras  chips.    1878  HOBLVN  Diet.  Med.s.v.tS.oftcinaZe, 
or  "Sassafras  Laurel, grows  in  North  America.  1830  LINDLEV 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot,  30  The  'Sassafras  nuts  of  the  London  shops 
are  the  fruit  of  the  Laurus  Puceri.     1800  Misc.  Tracts  in    i 
Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  74/1  The  sassafras  tree,  the  bark  of  which 
yields  the  costly  coelilawang,and  all  its  roots  the  'sassafras    I 
oil.     1861  BENTLEV  Matt.  Bot.  631  'Sassafras  pith  is  used  in     j 
America  as  a  demulcent  like  quince  seeds.     1607  in  yd 
Rep.  Hist.  Jl/SS.  Comin.  53/2  Our  easiest  and  richest  com-    ! 
mcxiity  being  *sassafras  roots,  were  gathered   up   by  the    i 
sailors.     1875  T.  W.  HIGCINSON  Hist.  U.  S.  vii.  51  Gosnold    ' 
went  back  to  England  with  a  cargo  of  sassafras-root.     1863 
B.  TAYLOR  H.  j  hurst  on  I.  256  An  old  woman  with  two 
sentimental  daughters,  who. . always  smelt  of  *sassafras-soap. 
1783  M.  GARTHSHORE  in  Med.  Comntun.  I.  245  She. .drank 
'sassafras  tea.     1597  GERARBE  Herbal  m.  cxxxvi.  1341  The 
"Sassafras  tree.     1864-5  WOOD  Homes  without  Hands  xiv. 
(1868)  3  The  insect  called  Satitrniaprotncthea*  which  lives 
on  the  Sassafras- tree.      1681  tr.  Belongs  Myst.  Pkysick  16 
One  dram  or  two  of  "Sassaf rax -wood.   1736  BAILEY  Housth. 
Diet.  13  Sassafras- wood  and  China*root,  of  each  \  oz. 

Sassafrid,  -ide  (sae-safrid,  -fraid).  [f.  SASSA- 
KR(AS)  +  -ID(E  used  irreg.]  A  substance  extracted 
from  the  root-bark  of  sassafras. 

1852  MORFIT  Tanning  $  Currying  (1853)  87  Sassafride. 
1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  460  A  red  colouring  matter 
.  .called  sassafrid. 

Sassafy,  Sassage  :  see  SALSIFY,  SAUSAGE. 

Sassaniau  .sa^'nian),  a.  and  sb.  Also  Sasa- 
niau.  [f.  Sasan  (Pers.  Sasan}  +  -IAN.]  a.  adj.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  family  of  Sasan,  whose  grand- 
son Ardashir  I  founded  the  dynasty  which  ruled  the 
Persian  Empire  A,  D.  211-651.  D.  sb.  A  member 
of  this  family,  esp.  one  of  the  Sassanian  kings. 


1788  GIBBON  DecLtf  /''.  V.  li.  ^85  The  fall  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty.  1855  KERGUSSON  Hatuikk.  Arc/tit,  vni.  i.  371 
The  Sassanians  took  up  the  style  where  it  was  left  by  the 
buildersofAl  Hadhr. 


.. 

i.  133  The  kingdom  of  the  Sa^anians.  1908  Athei^vum 
28  Mar.  380/1  The  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  Byzantine 
and  the  Sasunian  empires. 

Sassailid  vs^'sanid),  sb.  and  a.  Also  8-9  -ide. 
[ad.  med.L.  ^assanidx  \>].,  f.  Sassatt,  Sasan  :  see 
preo.  +-JD.]  a.  sb.  A  descendant  of  Sasan  (see  SAS- 
SANIAN), esp.  a  king  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  b. 
attrib.  and  adj.  =  SASSANIAN  a. 

1776  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  /•'.  (1782)  I.  viii.2s6  notet  The  dynasty 
of  the  Sassanides,  1871  P.  SMITH  Anc.  Hist.  Eai>t  xviii. 
§  7  {1881)  379  The  Sabsanids.  .adopted  a  saLred  standard  of 
leather  emblazoned  with  gems.  1895  SALMOND  Ckr.Dottr. 
Immort.  i.  vi.  101  [Zoroastrianism]  held  the  Persian  mind 
till  the  end  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty. 

Sassaparilla,  obs.  form  of  SARSAPAKILLA. 

Sassarara  :  see  SISEKAKY. 

t  SassarO'llo.  Also  sassorolla,  anglicized 
sassorol.  [a.  It.  sassantolo,  now  sassajttoio,  f. 
sasso  rock.]  The  Rock  Pigeon  (Columba  livia}. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp,,  Sassarollo.  1850  OGILVIE, 
Sa$$orol%  SasA0rc//a. 

t  Sasse.  Obs.  Also  7  soss.  [a.  Du.  sas,  of 
obscure  origin.  The  Kr.  sas  of  the  same  meaning 
is  prob.  from  Du.]  =LocK  sb.%  9. 

1642  SIK  C.  VERMUYDEN  Disc.  Drain.  Fens  22  A  Sa^sc  to 
be  set  to  let  water  into  old  \Velland  to  preserve  Navigation. 
1661-2  PKPYS  Diary  25  Jan.  1663  DODSON  Design  Drain. 
J'\'ns  7  The  Souses  at  Stanground,.  .and  others,  ..are  of 
singular  good  use,  yet  I  do  affirm,  there  will  be  a  necessity 
of  having  a  Sobs  and  Sleiice  near  Dillon.  1861  SMILES  I'.n- 
^inccts  I.  57  A  navigable  Sa>se  or  Sluice  at  Standground. 

Sassenach  (scv-scnarvj.  Also  8  Sassenaugh, 
Sacsanagh.  8-9  Sassenagh,  Sassanagh,  9  Sac- 
Kanach.  [repr.  Gael.  Samnnach  adj.  English,  sb. 
an  Englishman  —  Irish  Sasiinach^  Sttcsattac'/if  f. 
Sasati-,  repr.  the  Tent,  ethnic  name  SAXON.  (Cf. 
Gael.  SasHtui,  Irish  Sasa/ta,  Sat  sain  t  England.)] 
The  name  given  by  the  Gaelic  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  their  *  Saxon  '  or  English 
neighbours.  (Sometimes  attributed  to  \Velsli  speak- 
ers :  the  corresponding  \\  elsli  form  is  Seisnzg.') 

1771  SMOLLETT  //KW/A,  CV.  3  Sept.,  The  Highlanders  have 
no  other  name  for  the  people  of  the  low  country,  but  Sasse- 
naugh, or  Saxons.  1814  SCOTT  Let.  to  Morritt  n  Nov.  in 
Lockkart)  I  believe  the  frolics  one  can  cut  in  this  loose 
gaib  are  all  set  down  by  you  Sassenachs  to  the  real  ability 
of  the  wearer,  a  1820  DKLNNAN  in  Spirit  of  Nation  (1845) 
24  Unarm'd  must  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  await  The 
Sassenagh's  lust  or  the  Sassenagh's  hate,  a  1845  T.  O.  DAVIS 
I-ontcnoyv,  Revenge!  remember  Limerick  !  dash  down  the 
Sacsanach.  1876  (>UANT  Bnrgk  Sch.  Scot.  n.  xiii.  410  note, 
A  brave  and  patriotic  Sassenach  may  be  said  to  have  wiped 
out  this  stain. 

atirib.  1869  W.  S.  GILIJKRT  Ini&  Ball.  187  All  loved  their 
McClan,  save  a  Sassenach  brute,  Who  came  to  the  High- 
lands to  fish  and  to  shoot. 

Sasser,  ubs.  form  of  SAUCER. 

Sasshay:  sec  SASHY. 

Sassinate,  Sassination,nz^-°,  aphetic  forms 
of  ASSASSINATE,  ASSASSINATION. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Sassinatiott,  murder.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.^  Sassinate  '.  see  Assassinate. 

tSa'SSinOUS,  a.  Obs.  (Only  in  Lilhgow.) 
[App.  f.  It.  sasso  :—  L.  saxum  rock.]  Rocky,  stony. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trai>.  in.  88  This  sassinous  and  marine 
passage.  Ibid.  vnt.  350  Coasting  the  sassinous  shoare  o( 
Genoaes  reuieroe. 

Sassoline  (sarsol/h).  Min.  Also  -lin.  [a. 
G.  sassolin  (Karsten),  f.  the  name  of  the  Lago  del 
Sasso  in  Tuscany  +  -IN,  -INE5,  with  euphonic  /.] 
Native  boracic  acid,  found  as  a  crystalline  deposit 
in  the  hot  springs  of  Tuscany. 

1807  AIKIN  Diet.  Chem.  fy  Min.  II.  286  Sassolin  is  the 
native  Boracic  Acid  of  Sasso  in  Tuscany.  1818  PARKES 
Chem.  Catech.  (ed.  8)  219  notet  Sassoline.  1888  Eneycl. 
Brit.  XVI.  387  Sassoline. 

So  Sa*saolite  =  prcc. 

1868  DANA  Syst.  Min.  (ed.  5)  594  Sassolite. 

Sassorol  la  :  see  SASSAKOLLO. 

l!Sassy(scc*si).  Also  sass,  saucy.  [NY.  African; 
believed  to  represent  the  Kng.  SAUCY  «.]  Used 
attrib.vn.  sassy-tree,  the  African  \.re&Erytkroph!a:ttni 
gttineense  {Cynometra  Mannit}\  also  in  sassy- 
bark)  -wood,  the  bark  of  this  tree,  a  decoction  of 
which  is  used  in  \Yest  Africa  as  an  ordeal  poison. 

1856  Pharmaceut.  Jrnl.  XVI.  233  Several  very  perfect 
specimens  of  the  inflorescence  of  the  Sassy  bark  tree.  Ibid.^ 
'1  he  Sassy  tree.  1874  Treas.  Bot.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Erythro- 
phlixutn^  The  Sassy-tree  has  a^powerfully  poisonous  bark. 
1883  Jrnl.  Chan.  Ind.  29  Mar.  137/2  On  ErythrophleTne, 
the  Principle  of  the  Sassy  Bark.  1804  AMANDA  SMITH 
Autobiog.  xxvii.  219  She  was  accused  of  being  a  witch,  and 
..the  penalty  was  to  drink  the  sassy  wood.  1897  MARY 
KINGSLEV  \v.  Africa.  464  In  both  the  sass-wood  and  Cala- 
bar bean  drink  the  only  chance  for  the  accused  lies  in 
squaring  the  witch-doctor.  * 

t  Sa-stange,  sa  sting.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  saa 
stange,  5  sastange,  5-6  sayatang(e,  sasteing,  6 
St.  say  styng.  [f.  sa,  northern  form  of  SOE,  bucket 
+  STANG,  STING  sbs.  Cf.  Sw.  sdstang,  Da.  sagsfartg.] 
A  pole  passed  through  the  two  ears  of  a*  bucket, 
to  form  a  handle  by  which  two  might  carry  it. 

c«375  Cursor  M.  21144  (Fairf.)  A  wikkid-jew  wij?  mikil 
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SATAN. 

wrange,  smate  him  \vi^>a  saa  stange  [Gott.  a  walker  stance]. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  \\.  33  He  bar  a  sasteing  in  a  boustous 
poille.  1483  Cath.  Attgl.  319/1  A  Sastange  (A.  Saystange), 
falanga^  tinarium,  1538  Aberdeen  Reg.  XVI.  (jam.  s.v. 
SA.Y  sf>.),  Ane  cumyeone,  ane  bukat,  say  &.  say  styng.  1593 
HOLLYBAND  Diet.  l''r.  $  Eng.)  Vne  Conrge^  a  coulestafle,  a 
saystang  {misJritUtd  sayslang]. 

Sastra,  Sastri  :  see  SHASTER,  SHASTRI. 

Sa  sterre,  sa  storre,  obs.  forms  of  SEA-STAR. 

Satan  (s^i-taii).  Also  3-5  saton,  5  satone  ; 
3-7  sathan,  4,  6  sathane,  5  sathon(e.  [a.  L. 
Satan  (Vulg.,  only  in  the  O.  T.)  =  Gr.  ZCLTCIV  or 
Saray  (once  in  the  LXX  and  once  in  the  N.  T.N,  a. 
Heb.  pic  satan  adversary,  one  who  plots  against 
another,  f.  satan  to  oppose,  plot  against. 

In  the  Old 'Testament  the  Heb.  word  ordinarily  denotes 
a  human  adversary,  but  in  some  of  the  later  portions  (Job, 
Chron.,  Zech..  Ps.  cix)  it  occurs  (chiefly  with  definite  article) 
as  the  designation  of  an  angelic  being  hostile  to  mankind, 
who  tempts  men  to  evil  and  accuses  them  to  God.  In  both 
applications  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the  LXX  is  5ia/3oAoy 
slanderer  (see  DEVIL  sir.};  the  more  accurate  eVi'jBouAos 
(plotter)  occurs  once;  the  one  instance  in  which  the  Heb. 
word  is  retained  (i  Kings  xi.  14)  relates  clearly  to  a  human 
enemy,  but  may  have  been  misapprehended.  In  the  Gr. 
N.  T.  the  ordinary  form  is  Sarahs  (once  only  Sarac),  which 
is  followed  by  the  Vulgate  and  hence  by  Wyclif  (see  S.v 
TANAS);  but  the  English  versions  from  Tindale  onwards 
(including  the  Kheims  N.  T.)  all  substitute  the  Heb.  form 
Satan.  Cf.  OF.  Nathan,  .Sa'.a'i^  Fr.,  Sp.,  It.,  G.  Sattin. 

The  pronunciation  (Scu'tan),  which  is  mentioned  disapprov- 
ingly by  Walker  (1828^  and  is  ignored  in  later  Dictionaries, 
i^iiill  not  uncommon  in  British  liturgic.il  and  pulpit  use.] 

1.  The  proper  name  of  the  supreme  evil  spirit, 
the  Devil.  See  DEVIL  sb.  i  and  LUCIFER  2. 

Now  always  with  capital  S. 

a  900  CYNEVVULF  Christ  1522  (Gr.)  Fara5  nu..on  ece  fir, 
ba:t  waes  Satane.  .xegearwad  a  1000  Caedmons  Gen.  347 
iGr.)  Satan  ma5elod«,  sor.yende  spraec.  ?  a  1300  XI  Pains 
of  Hell  17  in  O.  E.  Misc.  147  Wiltu  ihere  me  sathan.  a  1300 
Cnrs-jr  J/.  12023  pou  wreche  sede  o  felunny  !  Werek  o 
drcd,  sun  o  sathan  [Fair/,  saton,  Gott.  sathane,  Trin. 
sathone].  Ibid.  19884  Kor-sakes  bou  sathan  [doit,  sathane, 
Trln.  satone].  1377  LANG:..  P.  PI.  B.  ix.  61  For  bei  seruen 
sathan  her  soule  shal  he  haue.  ^1425  Cast.  fersev.  552  in 
M>icrj  Plays  93  Be  Satan,  bou  art  a  nobyl  knawe  to  techyn 
men  fyrst  fro  goode  !  1550  J.  COKE  Eng.  $  Fr.  Heralds 
§  117  (1877)  93  Dyvers  bysshppes  of  Rome,  beynge  anna- 
bap  ty.stes,  heretyques,  scismatiques,  and  chyldren  of  Sathan. 
1367  Gnd-i  %  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  10  To  saue  vs...Fra  Sa- 
thanis  subteltie  and  slycht.  1590  SEIAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  Jv. 
57,  I  charge  thee  Sathan,  hous'd  within  this  man,  To  yeeld 
possession  to  my  holie  praiers.  1622  GATAKKK  Splrituall 
IVatck  (ed.  2)  54  No  marvaile  if  Sin  and  Sathan  finde  free 
entrance  at  will.  1847  TENNYSON-  Princess  v.  32  Satan  take 
The  old  women  and  their  shadows  !  (thus  the  king  Roar'd}. 

Jiff-  '843  CARLVLE  Pastfy  Pr.  iv.  i,  Could  he  [the  modern 
preacher]  but  find  the  point  again. ..Will  he  discover  our 
new  real  Satan,  whom  he  has  to  fight;  or  go  on  droning 
through  his  old  nose-spectacles  about  old  extinct  Satans? 

TJb.  In  the  etymological  sense  of  'adversary', 
with  allusion  to  Matt.  xvi.  23,  Mark  viii.  33. 

1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.,  Matt.  xvi.  23  To  hinder  us 
in  God's  work  and  metis  Salvation,  is  to  be  Satans  to  us. 
O  how  many  Satans  then  are  called  reverend  Fathers,  who 
silence  and  persecute  men  for  God's  work. 

t  2.   In  wider  sense  :  A  devil.   Obs. 

a  1668  DAVENANT  Man's  the  Master  v.  67  A  thousand 
Sathans  take  all  good  luck.  <zi688  BUN  VAN  Jems.  Sinner 
Saved (i&36)  103  We  in  all  likelihood  are  to  possess  the  very 
places  from  which  the  Satans  by  transgression  fell. 

b.  Applied  to  a  person  or  animal  as  a  term  of 
abhorrence.  Now  rare. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /K,  11.  tv,  507  That  vlllanous  abhomin- 
able  mis-leader  of  Youth,  Falstaffe,  that  old  white-bearded 
Sathan.  1600  W.  WATSON  Dccacordon(i6o2)  9  How  many 
Sathans  and  begotten  of  the  diuell  did  he  tear  me  them? 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grattdison  III.  i.  o,  I  called  her  a  little 
Satan.  1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  lrastiti  xi,  My  mistress  wilt 
say  it  was  my  fault,  and  she  will  stand  by  the  grey  satans 
[sc.  ponies]  through  thick  and  thin.  1900  G.  SWIFT  Sower* 
ley  148  Let  me  go  !  you  fiends  !  you  Satans  !  let  me  go  ! 

3.  attrib.-.  Satan  monkey,  the  black  saki,  Pi- 
thecia  satanas  ;  Satan  shrimp,  any  '  shrimp  *  of 
the  family  Luciferidse.  In  recent  Diets. 

Satan,  obs.  form  of  SATIN. 

Satanas  (sartanses).  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Also  I 
satanus,  (3  gen.  Sathanesses),  4  satsrnas,  4-5 
satanase,  satenas,  satnace ;  5  sathonas,  1-6,9 
sathanas.  [a.  L.  (Vulg.)  Satanas,  a.  Gr.  2arai/aj, 
ad.  Jewish  Aramaic  WED,  W3£fc  satana,  emphatic 
form  of  satan  (a.  Heb.)  :  see  SATAN.  Cf.  F.  satanas 
(OF.  also  satenaSy  $athanas,satrenas,  etc.,  whence 
some  ME.  forms),  Pr.  Sathanas  >  Sadanas,  Sp. 
Satanas,  Pg.  Satanaz,  Olt.  Satanasse,  Satanaso.] 

1.   =  SATAN  i. 

a  1000  Caedmon's  Satan  371  (Gr.)  Satanus  swearte.  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  iii.  23  Hu  msej  satanas  satanan  [cn6o 
Hatton  Gosp.  sathanas  sathana]  ut  adrifan.  c  1220  Bestiary 
96  Forsaket  Sore  satanas,  and  ilk  sinful  dede.  c  1275  Sin- 
ners Beware  221  in  O.  E.  Misc.  79  From  sathanases  wrenche. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  11903  He  [Herod]  es  bileft  wit  satanas 
[Trin.  sathonas},  And  wit  be  traitur  sir  iudas.  ^1315 
SHOREHAM  i.  2170  Ac  he  hyt  hadde  wel  priue  For  saternases 
lyste.  ?ai4oo  Morte  Arth.  3813  Hot  Satanase  his  sawle 
mowe  synke  in-to  helle  !  1482  Monk  of  Evesham  xxi. 
WTO.)  50  The  wekyd  angelle  of  that  deuyf  Sathanas.  1526 
Piter,  Per/.  (W.  deW.  1531)  37  b,  By  the  operacyon  & 
werkynge  of  sathanas.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons 
Ded.  13  A  very  offering  of  sacrifice  vnto  Satanas,  or  rather 
to  BeUebub  himselfe  the  Prince  of  feendes.  1819  SCOTT 
fv**Jw  xxxtii,  Speak,  Jew-have  I  not  ransomed  thcc 
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from  Sathanas  ?— have  I  not  taught  thee  thy  credo,  thy 
ptiter,  and  thine  Ave  Maria'!  1855  KINGSI.EY  Wtflw,  Hoi 
.\.\vi,  Satanas  must  need  help  those  who  serve  him. 

Tb.  \Vithclymological  sense:  =  SATAN  i  b.  Obs. 
\$..  Exam.  Thorpe  in  Foxe  A.tfM.  (1583)  S33/*  '''he 
Priest  that  preacheth  not  the  word  of  God . .  he  is  Antichrist 
and  Sathanas. 

f2.  Applied  to  a  fierce  animal.    (Cf.  SATAN  2  b.) 

c  1420  Avow.  Arth.  v,  We  schalle  that  Satnace  [sc.  a  boar] 

see,  Uiffe  that  he  be  thare.     Ibid,  viii,  Were  he  neuyr  so 

hardy,  }one  Satenas  to  say,  To  brittun  him,  and  downe 

bringe,  With-oute  any  helpmge. 

Satanic  (satarnik\  a.  [f.  SATAN  +  -ic.  Cf. 
cccl.  Gr.  Sarai/t/cos,  F.  satoniqtu  (i6th  c.),  Sp. 
satdnico,  Pg.,  It.  satanicol\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Satan. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  392  The  faint  Satanic  Host.  1839 
LANK  Aral'.  Nts.  I.  66  Satanic  magic,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  a  science  depending  on  the  agency  of  the  Devil  and  the 
inferior  evil  Jinn.  1881  JAS.  GRANT  Caineroiiians  I.  ii.  23 
Two  large  yellow  rings.. drawn  by  the  sword  of  an  evil 
Montgomery,  who  had  trafficked  in  Satanic  influence.  1896 
WAITE  Demi-Worship  in  France  119  The  Grand  Master 
seized  one  of  the  fakirs  and  cut  his  throat  upon  the  altar, 
chanting  the  .satan ic  liturgy  amidst  imprecations,  curses  [etc.]. 

2.  Characteristic  of  or  befitting  Satan;   extremely 
wicked,  diabolical,  devilish,  infernal. 

1793  HoLC&OFTtr.Lavater'sf'Ji.jrsieg.  xxix.  142  A  criminal 
.  .who  with  satanic  wickedness  had  murdered  his  benefactor. 
1804  Ann.  AY:'.  II.  196/2  The  satanic  art  of  destroying  the 
fetus  in  the  womb.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  xxiii.  (1907) 
1 1. 199  Count  Ilertram.  .avows  with  open  atrocity,  his  Satanic 
hatred  of  Imogtne's  Lord.  1878  J.  E.  JENKINS  Haverholine 
79  With  an  ingenuity  almost  satanic. 

3.  Satanic    school :    Southey's    designation    for 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  their  imitators;  subsequently 
of:cn  applied  to  other  writers  similarly  accused  of 
defiant  impiety  and  delight  in  the  portraiture  of 
lawless  passion. 

1821  SOUTHEY  Vis.  Judgement  Pref.  in.  21  Men  of  diseased 
hearts  and  depraved  imaginations,  .hating  that  revealed 
religion  which . .  they  are  unable  utterly  to  disbelieve. . .  The 
school  which  they  have  set  up  may  properly  be  called  the 
Satanic  school ;  for.  .their  productions. .are  more  especially 
characterized  by  a  Satanic  spirit  of  pride  and  audacious 
impiety.  1831  CAKLVLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  vi,  Teufelsdrockh. . 
lias  only  one  of  three  things  which  he  can  next  do  :  Estab- 
lish himself  in  Iledlam;  begin  writing  Satanic  Poetry;  or 
blow-out  his  brains.  1843  —  Past  $  Pr.  \\.  xvii,  Satanic- 
schuol,  Cockney-school,  and  other  Literatures. 

Satanical  (satarnikal),  a.  Now  rare.  Also 
6-7  sathanicall.  [Formed  as  prec.  :  see  -ICAL.] 

fl.  Resembling  Satan,  devilish.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  ioob,  Allured  and  intised 
by  a  deuilishe  wytche,  and  a  Sathanicall  enchaunteresse. 
1553  DECON  Reliqitt*qfR0ms(i$fab34  A  Satanicall  swarme 
of  shamelesse  shauelynges.  163?  FIENNES  Sp.  Parl.  20  Jan. 
12  We  doubt  not,  but  that  the  Prince  of  those  Satanical 
Spirits,  .will  in  God's  good  time  split  himself  also  upon  this 
Rock.  1711  HICKES  Two  Treat.  Chr.  Priestk.  (1847)  1.320 
The  Church  of  England,  whose  ruin  this  Satanical  sect  of 
men  seek.  1759  LAW  Lett,  hnfiort.  Sitl'j.  195  Adam's  turn- 
ing from  God  to  hear  the  voice  and  instruction  of  his  own 
reason  and  imagination,  and  the  suggestions  of  a  satanical 
serpent,  was  [etc.]. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Satan  :    =  SATANIC  a.  I. 

1590  H.  HOLLAND  Treat,  agst.  Witchcraft  (title-p.),  The 
most  certen  meanes  ordained  of  God,  to  discouer,  expel!, 
and  to  confound  all  the  Sathanicall  inuentions  of  Witchcraft 
and  sorcerie.  1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  vii.  n.  84 
Seeing  these  Magicians  by  their  Satanicall  craft  do  so 
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deceiue.  1770  W.  ALEXANDER  Hist.  Women  (1782) 
II.  98  Those  ideas  of  sorceries,  witchcrafts,  and  satanical 
possessions  with  which  the  minds  of  the  people  were  in- 
fected. 1887  B.  O'REILLY  Life  Leo  XII I  354  They  felt  these 
satanical  festivities  to  be  directed  against  Christ  Himself. 

3.  Of  things,  actions,  or  qualities:  =  SATANIC  a.  2. 

1547-64  UAULDWIN  Mor.  PJiilos.  (Palfr.)  138  b,  All  cursed 
crimes  and  sleights  Satanicall.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  \.  2 
Such  be  the  Satanicall  opinions  of  this  hell-borne  age.  1748 
HARTLEY  Observ,  Man  \\.  iv.  410  Self-Righteousness  and 
Satanical  Pride.  176*  KA.MES  Blent.  Crit.  xxi.  (1833)  411 
lago's  character. .is  insufferably  monstrous  and  satanical. 
1907  A.  C.  BENSON  Altar  Fire  153  A  Satanical  sort  of  pride 
—the  pride  of  correct  information. 

Hence  Sata'iiically  adv.t  in  a  satanic  manner ; 
f  Sata'nicaluess,  the  quality  of  being  satanic. 

1606  Proceedings  agst.  Garnet  S  4  b,  Hall  the  Iesuit..in 
stead  of. .a  sence  of  the  wickednesse  of  the  Treason,  fell.. 
Sathanically  to  argue  for  the  Justification  of  the  same.  1668 
H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  in.  xix.  (1713)  216,  I  was  only  a  going 
to  add  something  of  the  Madness  of  the  Heathenish  Priests, 
as  the  last  Note  of  the  Satanicalness  of  their  Religion.  1824 
Examiner  276/2  Satanically  false.  1906  H.  B,  SWETE  Apo- 
calypse  xvi.  13  note^  *ey6oTrpo#>jn)?.  .is  used  in  the  N.  T.  of 
..persons  Satanically  inspired. 

Satanisco,  obs.  form  of  SATINISCO. 

Satanism  (sManiz'm).  [f.  SATAN  -f  -ISM,  Cf. 
F.  satanisme  ( =  sense  3  below).] 

1.  A  satanic  or  diabolical  disposition,  doctrine, 
spirit,  or  contrivance. 

1565  HARDING  Confiit.  Jewel  n.  ii.  42  b,  Meaning  the  time 
when  Luther  first  brinced  to  Germanic  the  poisoned  cuppe 
of  his  heresies,  blasphemies,  and  sathanismes,  1639  VISCT. 
FALKLAND  Elegy  on  Donne  Poems  (Grosart)  36  So  mild  was 
Moses  countenance,  when  he  pray'd  For  them  whose  Sa- 
tanisme his  power  gainsaid.  1855  BAGEHOT  Lit.  Sfud.t 
Cowper  (1879)  I.  285  The  whole  burning  soul  breaks  away 
into  what  is  well  called  Satanism — into  wildness,  and  bitter- 
ness, and  contempt.  18.93  GOLDW.  SMITH  Ess.  v  That  sort 
of  social  revolution  which  may  be  called  Satanism,  as  it 
seeks,  not  to  reconstruct,  but  to  destroy.  1900  A.  LANG  in 
Dally  A'ews  27  June  6/2  With  such  a  mixture  of.  .loyalty, 


SATARA. 

mysterious  Satanism,  and  reputation  for  conquests  over  her 
sex  .  .  Bothwell  must  have  fascinated  the  Queen. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  the  '  Satanic  school  '. 
>8za  Blafkw.  Mag.  XI.  445  His  Lakeism  or  his  Satanism 

will  not  save  the  piece  from  being  damned,  if  it  be  stupid. 
1833  J-'rascr's  Mag.  VIII.  524  This  scene  of  Byron's  is 
really  sublime,  in  spite  of  its  Satanism. 

3.  The  worship  of  Satan,  alleged  to  have  been 
practised  in  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  igth 
century  ;  the  principles  and  rites  of  the  Satanists. 

1896  A.  LILLIE  Worship  Satan  in  Mod.  France  Pref.  18 
There  are  five  temples  of  Satanism  in  Paris  itself.  ..Satanism 
has  the  Bulletin  dit  Viable  and  other  organs. 

Satanist  (sJi-tanist).  Also  6-7  sathanist(e. 
[f.  SATAN  +  -IST.  Cf.  F.  Sataniste.} 

1.  One  who  is  regarded  as  an  adherent  of  Satan. 
Now  rare. 

1559  AVLMER  Harboroivc  Hjb,  The  Anabaptistes,  with 
infinite  other  swarmes  of  Satamstes.  1565  HARDING  Cmi/nt. 
Jewel  II.  ix.  81  b,  P.e  ye  Zuinglians,  Arians,  ..  Anabaptistes, 
Caluinistes,  or  Sathanistes  ?  1589  NASHE  Martins  Months 
Mimic  H  4  b,  Uy  nature  an  Athiest,  By  arte  a  Machiuelist, 
In  summe  a  Sathanist,  loe  here  his  hire.  1662  HIBUERT 
Boiiy  of  Dh.  \.  16  liy  profession  a  Christian,  by  conversa- 
tion a  Satanist.  1833  J-raser's  Mag.  VIII.  570  The  abori- 
ginal races  of  just  men  distinguished  themselves  by  this 
very  title,  Alibenim,  theogpnists,  or  God's  sons,  from  the 
atheistical  Sathanists,  ov  evil-seekers. 

2.  A  Euchite.  1874  Stunt's  Diet.  Sects,  etc.  518. 

3.  One  of  a  sect  of  Satan-worshippers  alleged  to 
have  existed   in  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
lyth  century. 

1896  MRS.  Lvss  LINTON  in  Life  xxi.  (1901)  323  There  are 
Iwo  sects,  the  Satanists  and  the  Luciferists—  and  they  pray 
to  these  names  as  Gods.  1897  J.  M<C/\BE  Twelve  Yrs.  in 
filonast.  v.  98  It  is  believed  on  the  Continent  that  apostate 
piiests  frequently  consecrate  for  the  Satanists  and  Free- 
masons. 

Satauistic  (st'tani-stik),  a.  rare.  [f.  SATANIST 
+  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Satanists  ;  adhering 
to  Satanism  (sense  3). 

1895  Westm.  Gaz.  17  Dec.  1/3  Huysmans  declares  that 
there  existed  a  Satanistic  Society  in  America  some  years 
ago.  Ibid.  2/1  The  case  of  a  nun  which  caused  such  excite- 
ment in  1865  is  a  strange  one.  This  nun,  who  had  been 
corrupted  by  a  Satanistic  priest  when  fifteen  years  of  age, 
was  placed  in  a  convent. 

Satanity  (satse-mti).  rare.  [f.  SATAN  +  -ITY.] 
Satanic  conduct  or  character. 

i864Bl.AcKMORECYar«  Vavghan  liv.  (1889)  202  The  author 
of  such  Satanity.  1903  Protestant  Observer  Dec.  190/1  This 
charge  of  Satanity  is  illustrated  by  the  following  facts. 

Satanize  (rf'-tanaiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  SATAN  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  render  like  Satan  ;  to  make  into, 
or  like  a  devil. 

1598  TOFTF.  Alba,  etc  (1880)  132  Oh  let  not  Sinne  my 
Soule  still  Satanise.  1646  TRAIT  Conim.  "John  vi.  71  How 
fearfully  was  he  [if.  Judas]  satanized  and  transformed  inlo 
a  breathing  devil.  1832  Black™.  Mag.  Apr.  592  (Satan] 
Look'd  back  upon  France  ;  for  he  sympathized  With  a 
nation  so  thoroughly  Satanized. 

Hence  Sa-tanized  ///.  a. 

16x0  BARRET  Sacred  IV'arre  in  Southey  Rcderick  (1814) 
Notes  p.  xiv,  In  all  pans  Violence  had  vogue,  and  on  sathan- 
i/ed  earth  Fraud,  Mischief,  Murder  martialled  the  camp. 
1625  JACKSON  Creed  v.  vi.  §  5  Nothing  but  Satanized  alTec- 
tion  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  could  afford  such  store  of 
malignant  nutriment  as  this  hellish  slip  must  be  fed  with. 
1891  Dublin  Rev.  Jan.  186  A  thirst  for  blood  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  brntalised,  or  rather  satanised  man. 


Sataiiology  (s^'tanp'lod^i).  [f.  SATAN  + 
-;Osjl.OGY.]  That  part  of  knowledge  which  relates 
to  Satan. 

1862  W.  K.  TWEEDIE  Satan  as  revealed  in  Script.  42  In 
a  Satanology  the  portion  of  revelation  which  has  now  been 
considered  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge.  1883 
EDERSHEIM  Life  Jesus  II.  752  The  difference  between  the 
Satanology  of  the  Rabbis  and  of  the  New  Testament  is,  if 
possible,  even  more  inaiked  than  that  in  their  Angelology. 

Satanophany  (f^'tanp-iani).  [f.  SATAN,  after 
theophany  :  see  -PUANY.]  The  appearing,  or  visible 
manifestation,  of  Satan. 

1864  WEBSTER  (cites  O.  A.  Bremnson).  1891  Nation 
4  Feb.  QI/I  As  to  the  ass,  ..it  is  believed  that  he  brays  be- 
cause he  has  a  vision  of  Satan,  a  Satanophany.^  1896  A.  J. 
GORDON  Kiog.  325  No  theoiycan  explain  this  grotesque 
satanophany.this  incredible  perversion  of  early  Christianity. 

Sataiiopliobia  (sv^tanJfJu'bia).  [f.  Gr. 
Sararas  SATAN  +  -Qoliia  :  see  -PHOBIA.]  Morbid 
dread  of  Satan. 

1860  READE  Cloister  <fr  H.  xcvi,  Impregnated  as  he  was 
with  Satanophobia,  he  might  perhaps  have  doubted  still 
whether  this  distressed  creature,  all  woman,  and  nature,  was 
not  all  art,  and  fiend.  1897  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  ^atanophcbia, 
a  morbid  or  insane  dread  of  the  devil. 

Sataiiry  (st'i'tanri).  rare  —  ",  [f.  SATAN  +  -KY, 
after  DEVILRY.]  'Satanic  conduct  orwiles;  a  course 
or  action  appearing  as  if  inspired  by  Satan" 
(Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895). 

Satanship  (s/i-tanjip).  rare.  [f.  SATAN  + 
-SHIP.]  The  quality  of  being  a  Satan. 

1647  HAMMOND  Power  of  Keys  iv.  03  One  main  act  of  his 
Satanship  is  exprest  in  accusing  us  before  God.  1884  H  ELEN 
i  MATHERS  Eyre's  Acquittal  i.  vii,  [They]  felt  their  convic- 
I  lion  of  his  Satanship  rudely  shaken. 

Satara  (sata-ra).  [Named  from  Salara,  a  town 
and  district  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  India.]  A 
,  woollen  cloth  (see  quots.}. 


SATCHEL. 

1878  BARLOW  Hist.  $  Princ.  Weaving  w  Sataras,  ribbed 
cloths  highly  dressed,  lustred  and  hot  pressed.  1888  J. 
PATON  in  Etuycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  662/1  Of  cloths  milled  and 
cropped  bare  there  are  Venetians,  satatas,  and  diagonals. 
1904  Woollen  Draper's  Terms  in  Tailor  $  Cntt.  4  Aug. 
480/1  Satara  :  A  peculiar  make  of  broadcloth,  rather  heavy, 
and  having  a  horizontal  rib  to  it. 

Satchel  (sce-tjel),  sb.  Forms :  4  (cachel), 
sachil,  4-7  sachel,  5  cecheUe,  secchell,  5-7 
saohell,  6  sechell,  setchel^l,  6-7  satchell,  (7 
setchal),5-  satchel,  [a.  QY.sackel:— L.saccelltts, 
dim.  of  saccus  SACK  sb^~\ 

1.  A  small  bag ;  esp.  a  bag  for  carrying  school- 
books,   with  or  without    a   strap    to   hang   over 
the  shoulders. 

13. .  S.  Eng.  Leg.  in  Archiv  Stud.  nat.  Spr.  LXXXII. 
316/233  Ne  tit  be  purs  ne  cachel  Hn  mete  per-in  to  bere- 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  x\\v\\\.  ir  Aly  substance,  .is  anence 
the  &.  with  the.. not  in  sachelis  [v.rt  sacles],  ('1380  WVCLIF 
Sertit.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  177  \Litke  x.  4]  Nyle  ^e,  he  seib,  bere 
sachil  ne  scrippe,  ne  hosts,  ne  shoon.  c  1440  A  iphabet  of 
Talcs  191  He  tuke  a  sachell  full  of  sylver.  c  1440  Pro>nf>. 
Parv.  64  Cechelle,  saccellus.  .-1440  York  Afyst.  xxvii.  172 
Satcheles  I  will  ;e  haue.  ?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.  i 
123  My  secchell  to  shake  oute  To  hheapardes  am  I  not 
shamed.  1552  HULOET,  Bagges  for  money,  or  sachelles. 
1557  SKAGKK  Sch.  Virtue  109  in  Babecs  Bk.  338  This  done, 
thy  setchell  and  thy  bokes  take,  And  to  the  .scole  haste  see 
thou  make.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay1!  Voy.  in. 
ix.  84  b,  Refreshing  them-ielues  with  such  victualles  as  they 
haue  brought  with  them  m  their  satchel.  1589  RIDER  Bibl. 
Schol.  s.v.,  A  sachell,  or  great  bag  for  money,  fiscns.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  \\.  vii.  145  Then,  the  whining  Schoole-boy 
with  his  Satchell. .creeping.  .Vn willingly  to  schoole.  1675 
HOBBKS  Odyssey  (1677)  21  And  fine  flour  twenty  measures  at 
ihe  least  In  good  thick  leather  satchels  let  me  have.  1688  K. 
HOLMK;  Armoury  in.  336/1  A  Setchal  or  Leather  Bag.. is 
the  Plow  Mans  Pantry,  in  which  his  Provision  is  put,  and 
carried  on  his  Shoulder.  1695  KENNETT  Par.  Anti>].  vi.  22 
At  the  other  end  [of  a  beam]  they  hang  a  leathern  bag  or 
satchel  of  gravel.  I7°9  SWIFT  Descript.  Mortt.  18  And 
School-Boys  lag  with  Satchels  in  their  Hands.  1823  SCOTT 
Qnentin  D.  ii.The  young  traveller .  .had  at  his  back  a  satchel, 
which  seemed  to  contain  a  few  necessaries.  1862  BORROW 
Wales  (ed.  2)  200  A  small  leather  satchel  with  a  lock  and 
key.  1888  ANNA  K.  GREEN  Behind  Closed  Doors  ii,  She 
took  nothing  but  a  little  band  satchel. 
b.  transf.  and _/?§•. 

c  1450  Mankind  128  iu  Macro  Plays  6  Now  opyn  yowur 
sachell  with  Laten  wordis,  Ande  sey  me  bis  in  clerycalt 
nianere  \  1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Si<fier.  Wks.  £Giosart) 
II.  297  Lewes  the  French  king,  one  of  the  busiest,  ielousest, 
and  craftiest  Princes,  that  euer  raigned  in  that  kingdome, 
might  haue  borrowed  the  Foxes  Satchell  of  him.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  Ep.  v.  i.  234  The  chowle  or  croppe  ad* 
hering  unto  the  lower  side  of  the  bill,  and  so  descending  by 
the  throat ;  a  bagge  or  sachell  very  observable,  and  of  capa- 
city almost  beyond  credit. 

2.  atlrib.,  as  satchel  cutter  \  f  satchel  date,  the 
fruit  of  the  f  satchel  palm,  Manicaria  sofdfera. 

1900  Daily  Citron.  23  Jan.  11/2  *Satchel  Cutler  wanted. 
iSsgLov'ELL  Herbal sib'Ehv "Sachell  fate^Pahttasaccifira. 
1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Gard.  Cyrus  iii.  43  The  codde  of  the 
"Sachell  palm. 

Satchel  (WB'tfSl),  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.]  trans. 
a.  To  make  a  *bag'  of  (game),  b.  To  fasten 
(something)  on  one,  as  in  a  satchel.  In  quot.y%". 

1828  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  342,  I  contrived  to 
satchel  48  partridges  (besides  3  brace  lost).  1839  LASDOR 
Andrea  of  Hungary  iv.  ii.  70  Since  thy  services  may  soon 
Be  call'd  for,  satchel  on  thee  my  expeiience,  Then  set 
about  thy  work. 

Satchelled  (sartjeld),  a.  [f.  SATCHEL  sb.  + 
-ED  -.]  Having  or  carrying  a  satchel. 

1749  Whitehall  Evening  Post  No.  535  To  Country  School, 
thesatchel'd  Youths  are  sent.  1855  DODELL  Scttti.,  Amer.t 
Hack,  and  see  Thy  satchelled  ancestor  !  Behold,  he  runs 
To  mine,  and,  clasped,  they  tread  the  equal  lea  To  the  same 
village-school. 

Sate  (s^t),  v.  Also  7  satt.  [App.  a  pseudo- 
etymological  alteration  of  SADK  v.t  after  L.  sat, 
satis  enough  :  cf.  SATIATE  v.] 

1,  trans.  To  fill  or  satisfy  to  the  full  (with  food) ; 
to  indulge  or  gratify  to  the  full  by  the  satisfaction 
of  any  appetite  or  desire. 

1613-16  \V.  BROWSE  Brit.  Past.  \\.  i,  A  pious,  .sonne,  Who 
..bringing.. home  Dried  figs,  Dates,  Almonds,,  .sates  the 
want  Therewith  of  those,  who,  from  a  tender  plant,  Bred 
him  a  man  for  armes.  1634  MILTON  Counts  714  Wherefore 
did  Nature  po\vre  her  bounties  forth, .,I5ut  all  to  please, 
and  sate  the  curious  taste?  a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Proto- 
types n.  xxvi.  (1640)  84  So  that  no  outward  benefits  may- 
glut  and  satt  our  hearts.  1713  JOHNSON  Guard.  No.  8  P  4 
As  his  resentment  was  sated.  1719  YOUNG  BlUtru  I.  i, 
Artaxes'  friends..  Were  swept  away  by  banishment  or  death, 
In  throngs  and  sated  the  devouring  grave.  1791  BURKE 
Corr.  (1844)  III.  303  When  your  curiosity  is  sated  with  the 
Rhine.  1840  THIRLWALL  Greece  Ivi.  VII.  109  He  had  sated 
his  vengeance.  1876  MERIVALE  ROM.  Triumvirates  vii. 
144  He.  .sated  the  populace  with  largesses. 

b.  To  surfeit  or  cloy  by  gratification  of  appetite 
or  desire ;  to  glut,  satiate. 

i6oj  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  56  So  Lust,  though  to  a  radiant 
Angell  link'd,  Will  sate  it  selfe  in  a  Celestiall  bed,  &  prey 
on  Garbage.  1713  STF.ELE  Sfect.  No.  522  P  i  They  are 
immediately  sated  with  Possession,  and  must  necessarily 
riy  to  new  Acquisitions  of  Beauty.  1719  YOUNG  Revenge 
in.  i,  'Twas  time  to  get  another,  When  her  first  fool  was 
sated  with  her  beauties.  x8»8  CARLVLE  Misc.  (1857)  I.  161 
Sated  to  nausea,  as  we  have  been  with  the  doctrines  of 
Sentimentality.  1833  SIR  R.  PEEL  in  Croker  Papers  29  Sept. 
(1884)  II.  214, 1  saw  some  extracts  from  it  in  the  newspapers, 
which  sated  my  appetite  for  such  reading.  1876  BLACK 
MaMap  \r,  xv,  Violet,  who  was  not  sated  with  ihe  ordinary 
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sights  and  occupations  of  London  life,  was  enjoying  htrself 
thoroughly. 

c.  To  wear  away  through  satiety,    nonce-use. 

1817  BYRON  Lam.  Tasso  ii,  Successful  love  may  sate  itself 
away,  The  wretched  are  the  faithful. 

^1  d.  int)'.   To  pall  (0«).     rare-1. 

1794  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Ellen  III.  75  A  passion,  which 
..had  no  chance  of  sating  on  his  imagination. 

f  2.  trans.  To  saturate.    (Cf.bATIATEf.  3.)   Obs, 

1673  KAY  Jonrn.  Low  C,  60  These  Wateis  seemed  to  me 
more  brisk  and  sprightly,  and  better  sated  with  Mineral 
Juices  than  any  I  have  lasted  in  England.  1677  Pi.  or 
O.vfordsh.  26  The  Banks  of  the  Thame  are  so  well  sated 
with  some  kind  of  acid.  1759  Ii.  MARTIN  Nat.  Hist.  I'.ng. 
I.  Oxford  397  A  spring  strongly  sated  with  a  kind  of  salt. 

Hence  Sa'ting///.  a. 

1818  BYRON  Ch.  Ha>;  iv.  clix,  There  is  more  In  Mich  a 
survey  than  the  sating  caze  Of  wonder  pleased. 

Sate  :  see  SKAT,  SET  v.y  SIT  v. 

Sated  (srfi'ted),///.  a.  [f.  S.VTK  v.  +  -ED*.] 
Glutted,  satiated;  cloyed  or  surfeited  by  indul- 
gence of  appetite. 

1699  POMI-'KET  Love  Triumphant  262  Who,  when  the  sated 
Appetite  is  tir'd,  Even  loath  the  Thoughts  of  wh:tt  they 
once  adnihM.  1745  COLLINS  Ode  to  Lady  48  Till  Willi;uii 
seek  the  bad  retreat,  And  bleeding  at  her  sacred  feet,  IV> 
sent  the  sated  sword.  1762  (loLtiSM.  Cit.  If.  .\xvii,  The 


Grk.  Pods  v.  129 
on  sated  senses. 

Hence  Sa'tedness. 

1847  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Rcw.  <V  Fnnishm.  i.  51  Do  their 
sophisms  quite  convince  them?  Is  all  within  at  ease?  Know 
thuy  no  satedness  and  disgust? 

Sateen  (satf  n).  [Altered  f.  SATIN,  after  vd- 
ve(ccn^\  A  cotton  or  woollen  fabric  with  a  glossy 
surface  like  that  of  satin. 

1878  BAKI.OW  /fist.  $  Princ.  Weaving  442  Sateens^  li-^ht 
cloths  for  ladies'  dresses.  1882  Mis-.  BRADDON  .I//.  Royal 
II.  \'.  206  Loose  flowing  tea-gowns  of  old  gold  sateen. 

Satefy,  variant  of  SATIFY  v.  Obs, 

Sateless  (sc7i<tles),  a.  Chiefly  poet.  [f.  SATE 
v.  +  -LESS.]  Wot  to  be  sated,  insatiable.  Const,  of. 

1701  CIBKKR  Loi'C  Makes  Mun  n.  ii,  Happy  he.  .that  un- 
cunlin'd  may  lave  and  wanton  there  in  sateless  Draughts  of 
ever-springing  Beauty.  1743  YOUNG  Nt.  Th,  vii.  512  His 
sateless  thirst  of  pleasure,  gold,  and  fame.  1838  Eraser's 
Mag.  XVIII.  519  And  Ale,  his  fell  bride,  sateless  of  blood. 
1864  Ni;ALE^>V«/tf«.  Poems  71  The  thirst  Of  sateless  Moloch. 

Satell,  obs.  form  of  SETTLE  v. 

II  Satelles  (sate-Uz).  Obs.  PI.  satellites  (sa- 
te'lit/z).  \\^.$atelles^sateUit-^\  Used  by  some  writers 
of  the  17th  and  early  iSth  c.  for  SATELLITE  2. 

1666  Phil.  Traits.  I.  246  The  other  three  Satellites  in  the 
time  of  this  Eclip>e,  made  by  the  Satelles,  were  Westwards 
of  the  Body  of  Jupiter.  ^1708  BEVERIDCE  Pri->.  Th.  \\, 
(i?r2)  337,  I  hehold  him  there  surrounded  with  an  innumer- 
able Company  of  holy  Angels,  as  so  many  fixed  Stars,  and 
of  glorified  Saints  as  Planets  enlightened  by  him;  all  his 
Satellites  or  Servants  waiting  upon  him.  1708  Brit.  Apollo 
No.  65.  2/2  The  Moon  is  the  Earth's  Satelles.  1732  POI-E 
Ess.  Man  i.  42  Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above,  Why 
Jove's  Satellites  are  less  than  Jove? 

Sate'llitary,  a.  rare—^.  [i.  SATELLITE  +  -^KY, 
after  planetary^  Belonging  to  satellites. 

1867  GLKNNIE  in  Athenxnm  21  Dec.  855/1  New  Laws  of 
Planetary  and  Satellitary  Motions, 

Satellite  (sae-telait).  Also  6  -yte,  7  -it.  [a. 
K.  satellite  (i4th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  satdlit-em 
(nom.  satelles]  attendant  or  guard.  Cf.  SATELLES.] 

1.  An  attendant  upon  a  person  of  importance, 
forming  part  of  his  retinue  and  employed  to  execute 
his  orders.     Often  with  reproachful  connotation, 
implying  subserviency  or  unscrupulousness  in  the 
service.     (Occas.  with  allusion  to  sense  2.) 

This  sense  is  not  in  J.,  and  save  for  quot.  rti548  does  not 
appear  in  our  material  until  near  the  end  of  the  iSthc.  Quot. 
1656  follows  Cooper's  explanation  of  L.  safeties,  supple- 
mented from  Cotgrave's  definition  of  the  Fr.  word, 

a  1548  HALL  Ckron,,Rich.  ///sab,  Environed  with  his 
satellytes  and  yomen  of  the  crowne.  1656  BLOUNT  G&m^fr*, 
Satellite^  one  retained  to  guard  a  mans  person  ;  a  Yeoman 
of  the  Guard;  a  Serjeant,  Catch-pole,  one  that  attncheth. 
1797  S.  JAMES  Narr.  Voy.  147  Our  most  august  visitant.. 
followed  by  his  naked  train  of  satellites.  1850  W.  IRVING 
Goldsmith  xiii.  159  Boswell  wai.  .made  happy  by  an  intro- 
duction to  Johnson,  of  whom  he  became  the  obsequious 
satellite.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxii,  Legree 
encouraged  his  two  black  satellites  to  a  kind  of  coarse 
familiarity  with  him.  1860  TKOLLOPE  Fr  ant  ley  P.  x,  The 
satellites  of  the  nursery.  1864  KIRK  Chas.  Bold  II.  iv.  iii. 
384  Tyrants,  encompassed  by  their  armed  satellites. 

2,  A  small  or  secondary  planet  which  revolves 
round  a  larger  one.     (See  also  SATELLES.) 

(The  L.  satellites  was  first  applied  in  1611  by  Kepler  to 
the  secondary  planets  revolving  round  Jupiter,  recently  dis- 
covered by  Galileo,  who  had  named  them  Stdera  Mediae  a.} 

1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  71  A  Satellite  of  Jupiter.  Ibiti.t  The 
shadow  of  the  Satellit  between  Jupiter  and  the  Sun.  1691 
BKNTLEV  Boyle  Led.  viii.  (1693)  M  Jupiter  and  Saturn.. 
have  many  Satellites  about  them.  (11711  KKILL  Mauper- 
tius'  Diss.  (1734)  33  The  Moon  is  the  Earth's  Secondary  or 
Satellite.  1784  COWPER  Task  \.  766  We  can  spare  The 
splendour  of  your  lamps  ;  they  but  eclipse  Our  softer 
satellite.  1870  PROCTOR  Other  Worlds  viii.  (1872)  187  We 
have  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  turn  always  the  same  face  towards  their  primary. 
b.  (ransf.  and_/f^. 

1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  2  June,  He,  too,  like  a  por- 


SATIABLE. 

lentous  comet,  has  risen  again  above  the  court  hori?on... 
Who  are  those  two  satellites  that  attend  his  motions?  1800 
J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  49  A  great  deal  is  yet  to  be  done 
to  prevent  our  becoming  a  mere  satellite  to  a  mighty  power. 
1827  MACAULAY  Ess.^  Machim*.  (1897)  43  The  governments 
of  the  Peninsula  ceased  to  form  an  independent  system. 
Drawn  from  their  old  orbit  by  the  attraction  of  the  larger 
bodies  which  now  approached  them,  they  became  mere 
satellites  of  France  and  Spain.  1839  DAKWIN  Voy.  Nat. 
xvii.  (1845)  377  The  archipelago  is  a  little  world  within 
itself,  or  rather  a  .satellite  attached  to  America.  i887(>i,iviA 
M.  STONE  (title)  Tenerife  and  its  six  satellites.  1891  I''KI;K- 
MAN5X.-.y>.  French  Trav,  126  At  Poitiers  the  interest  of  the 
cathedral  church  is  far  smaller  than  that  of  itb  satellite 
the  baptistery. 

3.  The  name  of  a.  a  moth  ;  b.  a  humming-bird. 

1832  J.  RhNME  Conceit.  Bttttcrji.  <V  M.  62  The  Satellite 
(Clxa  Satellitia^  Stephens)  appears  in  September.  1861 
GOULD  Trochilidx  III.  PI.  142  Calothorax  Calliope.  Mexi- 
can Satellite,  1882  CassclPs  Xat.  Hist.  VI.  65  One  of  the 
largest  species  is  the  Satellite  (Scppelosoma  satellitia}%  wlndi 
sometimes  expands  nearly  two  inches. 

4.  Geom.  Satellite  line,foint\  see   quot.   1857. 
Also  used  simply  —  satellite  line. 

1857  CAVLKV  Cun-es  of  yd  Older  in  Coll.  Papers  II.  ^3j 
It  is  a  well-known  theorem,  that  if  at  the  points  of  intersection 
of  a  given  line  with  a  given  cubic  tangents  are  drawn  to  ihe 
tuHr,  these  tangents  again  meet  the  cubic  in  three  joints 
which  lie  in  a  linej  such  line  is  in  the  present  memoir 
U-rmed  the  satellite  line  of  the  given  line,  and  the  puini 
of  intersection  of  the  two  lines  is  termed  the  satellite  point 
of  the  given  line  ;  the  given  line  in  reference  to  its  snicllitc 
line  or  point  is  termed  the  primary  line.  1873  SALMON 
Higher  Plane  Curt'cs  (ed.  2}  v.  §  207  A  case  where  the 
satellite  cuts  the  sides  of  the  asymptotic  triangle. 

6.  Satellite  vein:  a  vein  that  accompanies  an 
artery  (mod. I,,  rcna  safeties,  vena  conies  . 

1846  BHUTAN  tr.  Mal^ai^nes  Man.  ( '/cr.  Sitrg,  1.6  On 
the  upper  third  of  the  fore-arm,  the  artery,  .has  always  two 
.satellite  win*.  1849-52  7  odd's  Cytl.  Aunt.  IV.  11.  816  J 
The  satellite  vein  of  the  right  subclaviaii  artery.  1897  in 
Syd.  AV.  Lc.v. 

Hence  Sa'tellited,  attended  by  a  satellite. 

1895  K.  GKAHAMK  Golden  Age  92  A  dingy  tramp,  satellited 
by  a  frowsy  woman  and  a  pariah  dog. 

Satellitic  (sseteli'tik),  a.  [f.  SATELLITE  +  -ic.] 
Of,  pcitaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  satellite  or 
lesser  planet. 

1823  Monthly  Mag.  LV.  8  One.  .who.  .has  seen  the  stony 
masses,  the  aerolites,  fall  from  satellite  bodies.  iSSzSiAi.i.o 
Concepts  Mod.  Physics  277  The  stellar,  solar,  planetary, 
satellitic,  and  meteoric  systems. 

tran\f.  1851  RUSKIN  Sttwcs  l-'enice  II.App.  i.\.  384  Small 
tatellitic  shafts  [sc.  of  a  cl lister ed  column]. 

Satelli'tious,  «-  ?  Obs.  [f.  I,.  satelliti-UM 
(see  next)  +  -OUS.]  Consisting  of,  having  the  cha- 
racter of,  satellites. 

1713  CHEYNK  Philos.  Princ.  K  cliff.  1.  208  Their  Sulelli- 
tlous  Attendance,  their  Revolutions  about  the  Sun  [etc.). 
1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Ret'.  V.  499  A  halo  of  their  bril- 
liance may  overspread  even  the  satellitious  vapours  that 
strive  to  ornament  their  course. 

Satelli'tium.  Astrol,  Obs..  [L.  =-  body-guard, 
retinue,  f.  safeties  SATELLES.]  '{ A  retinue  or  com- 
pany (of  planets). 

1669-96  AUBREY  Brief  Lii-cs,  Holies   fiSoS)   I.   3--S   Hi* 
horoscope  is  Taurus,  having  in  it  a  satellitium  of  5  uf  the 
7  planets.    It  is  a  maxirne  in  astrologie— \  ide  Ptol.  Cenlll. 
that  a  native  that  hath  a  siittllitiwn  in  his  ascendent  be- 
comes more  eminent  in  his  life  then  ordinary. 

Saten,  Satenas,  obs.  ff.  SATIN,  SATAXAS. 

Sater,  obs.  form  of  PSALTER. 

Saterday,  Sateresday,  etc.,  obs.. ff.  SATURDAY. 

Saterick(e,  obs.  forms  of  SATIRIC. 

Saterion,  obs.  variant  of  SATTBION. 

Saternas,  obs.  form  of  SATANAS. 

i  Saternight.  Obs.  [QE.StBtfmiAt,{.Satf6rn: 
see  SATURDAY.]  The  night  before  Saturday, 
Friday  night. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  216  His  lie  lar^  on  byrjene  ba 
sater-niht  and  sunnan-niht.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11650 
In  a  lammasse  nijt,  saternijt  J'at  was. 

Satersday,  obs.  form  of  SATURDAY. 

Satesfet,  -fit :  see  SATISFY  v. 

Sateyn,  obs.  form  of  SATIN. 

Sathan,  etc.  :  see  SATAN,  etc. 

Sati  :  see  SUTTEE.     Satia  :  see  SETTEE  (ship). 

Satiabi'lity.  rare~*.  In  6  sas-.  [f.  next  + 
-ITY.]  Capability  of  being  satiated. 

15*8  LVNDESAY  Dretne  586  Thare  is  plentie  of  all  plesourls 
perfyte..;  Withouttin  hunger,  SasiabiUtie. 

Satiable  (s^-Jiab'I),  a.  [ad.  L.  ^satidbil-is,  f. 
satiare  to  SATIATE  :  see  -ABLE.] 

1.  That  can  be  satiated. 

1570  LEVINS  Manty.  3  Satiable,  satiabilis.    1813  SHELLEY 

SMab  vii.  217  War,  Scarce  satiable  by  fate's  last  death- 
•aught.  1864  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sec.  XXV.  n.  346  There 
are  some  soils  which  swallow  up  manure,  with,  so  to  speak, 
no  satiable  appetite, 

f2.  ?Satisfactory,  plausible.  (Cf.  SATisriABLEa.) 

i59»  GREENE  Philomela  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  156  Though 
my  wife  returned  a  taunting  letter  to  him  openly,  yet  she 
might  send  him  sweete  lines  secretlye  :  her  satiable  answere, 
was  but  a  cloak  for  the  raync. 

Hence  Sa'tiableness  rare  ~  °.  f  Sa*tiably  adv., 
so  as  to  satiate. 

1627-8  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xxi.  Wks.  (1677)  205  The 
daily  Laboring  Man  sells  both  his  strength,  his  time,  and 
bis  ease,  for  that  alone  which  will  not  satiably  content  his 
craving  Belly.  z88a  OGILVU:,  Satiabtetttss. 
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Satiate  (s£''Ji&\//&.  and///,  a.  Now  rare. 
Forms:  5-6  saciat(t,  -ate,  sacyat(t,  -atte,  -ate, 
(6  saceat,  satyett),  6-9  satiate,  [ad.  L,  satidt-nst 
pa.  pple.  of  satiare  to  satiate,  f.  satis  enough.] 
t  fr.pple.  Equivalent  to  the  later  satiated^  pa.  pple. 
of  SATIATE  v.  Obs.  b.  />//.  a.  Satiated,  filled  to 
repletion,  glutted,  gratified  to  the  full.  Const.  witht 
\of\  also  f  with  inf. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Talcs  403  Pai  war  saciatt  &  fulfyllid 
ber-with  as  it  had  Dene  with  meate  or  drynk,  c  1450  Man- 
kind  304  in  Macro  Plays  12  My  sou  11  vs  well  sacyatt  With 
Jje  mellyfluose  doctryne  of  J>ls  worshyppfull  man.  1485 
CAXTON  Paris  fy  V.  (1868)  55  And  whan  messyie  laquts 
had  redde  the  letter,  he  coude  not  he  sacyat  of  redyng,  he 
took  so  grete  playsyr  therin.  1526  in  lillis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  n.  I.  338  He. .  made  suche  good  relacyon  of  the  Kings 
Highnes  and  of  your  Grace  that  they  coulld  not  be  sacyale 
to  talke  with  hyin.  1534  MORE  Comjf.  agst.  Trib.  HI.  Wks. 
1221/2  Neuer  was  he  saiiate  of  heaiinge  his  owne  prayse, 
1583  STUBBED  Anat.  Abut,  \\.  B  3,  When  the  Sodomits,  and 
Gomorreans  had  filled  vp  tlie  measures  of  their  iniquitie, 
and  saciate  themselues  in  sinne.  1593  DRAYTON  lift  a  No.  31 
Euery  drudge  doth  dull  our  satiate  eare.  1611  BIBLE  Jer. 
xlvi.  10  The  sword  shal  deuoure,  and  it  shall  be  satiate,  and 
made  drunke  with  their  blood.  1640  R.  BAILLIK  Canterb, 
Sflf-convict.  Pref.,  Their  furious  desire  of  revenge  must  be 
satiate.  1667  MILTOM  P.  L.  i.  179  Let  us  not  slip  th'  occa- 
sion, whether  scorn  Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  Foe. 
1737  I'pi'K  Hor.  Efiist,  I.  i.  9  Our  Gen'rals  now,  retir'd  to 
their  Instates,  Hang  their  old  Trophies  o'er  the  Garden 
gates,  In  Life's  cool  Ev'ning  satiate  of  Applause.  1781 
CK.MJHE  Library  410  [491]  Satiate  with  power,  of  fame  and 
wealth  pussebs'd.  1889  G.  GISSING  Nether  World  I.  xti.  262 
The  gratuity  expected  from  each  guest  as  he  rose  satiate. 

Satiate  (s^'Jw't),  v.  Also  6-7  saciat(e,  7 
satiat.  [f.  L..KZ/2a/-|pp].  stem,  ofsatiane:  seeprec.] 

1.  trans.  To  fill,  satisfy  (with  food).     Hence gcn.j 
to   gratify  to  the  full  (a  person  or  his  desires). 
Const,  with,   rarely  f  of,  f  in.     Now  rare   (the 
prevailing  use  being  in  sense  2). 

6-1533  Du  WKS  Introd.  Fr.  in  Falsgr.  954  Saonlcr,  to 
saciate.  .11548  HALI,  Chron.^Hen.  I'll  y>  Tothentent  that 
.  .the  boylynge  heate  of  her  malicious  harte  mighte  be  fully 
saciated  with  hys  innocent  bloudc.  1571  BUCHANAN  Ad- 
inonitioitn  Vernac.  Writ.  (1892)  35  To  that  fyne  yal. .  Thay 
may  saciat  yair  cruell  hartis  of  blude,  yair  obstinat  will  of 
vengeance.  1611  BIBLE  Jer.  xxxi.  14,  I  will  satiate  the  soule 
of  the  priests  with  fatnesse.  16348111  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  221 
Able  to  satiate  the  mo'-t  couetous.  1713  CTESS  WINCIIICI- 
SKA  Misc.  Poems  254  A  Lyon,  satiated  with  Food.  1749 
SMOLLETT  Regicide  it.  x,  My  starv'd  revenge  Thy  blood 
alone  can  satiate!  1817  JAS.  MILI,  Brit.  Ind.  II.  iv.  vii, 
247  The  idea  that  satiating  the  servants  of  the  public  with 
wealth  is  a  secret  for  rendering  them  honest.  1828  D'lSRAELI 
Chns.  /,  II.  xi.  268  A  terrible  enmity  which  nothing  could 
satiate  short  of  life,  a  1853  ROBERTSON  Sert/t.  Sen  in.  xx. 
258  The  outcast  son  tried  to  satiate  his  appetite  with  husks. 

absol.  <  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  v.  xxv.  162  Hee  had 
so  far  transgressed  the  Fannian  Law,  which  allows  a  chirp- 
ing cup  to  satiat,  not  to  surfet.  1657-83  EVELYN  Hist. 
Religion  (1850)  I.  242  It  is  then  that,  cleared  of  all  suffusion, 
we  shall  contemplate  that  fulness,  which  can  only  satiate 
without  satiety. 

2.  To   gratify  beyond   one's  natural   desire  ;    to 
weary  or  disgust  by  repletion ;  to  glut,  cloy,  surfeit. 

i6ao  VENNER  Via  Recta  84  The  Carpe.  .quickly  satiateth 
the  stomacke.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n.  i.  (1739)4 
The  King  being  rather  satiated  than  satisfied  with  Victory 
and  Honour,  returned  home  to  enjoy  what  he  had.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  248  But  if  much  converse  perhaps  Thee 
satiate,  to  short  absence  I  could  yeild.  1693  LOCKE  Educ. 
§  167  (1699)  297  Whatever  that  \sc.  novelty]  presents,  they  are 
presently  eager  to  have  a  Taste  of,  and  are  as  soon  satiated 
with  it.  1780  BURKE  CEcon.  Reform  Wks.  III.  258  Quite 
fatigued  and  satiated  with  this  dull  variety.  1789  MRS. 
PIOZZI  Journ.  France  II.  187  Here  at  Venice  there  are 
paintings  to  satisfy,  nay  satiate  connoisseurship  herself. 
1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  iv.  §  iq.  109  They  only  satiate 
the  eye.  1855  BREWSTER  Newton  II.  xvii.  134  But  Newton 
was  satiated  with  fame. 

absol.    1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vut.  214  Sweeter  thy  discourse 

is  to  my  eare  Then  Fruits  of  Palm-tree. .;  they  satiate  and 

soon  fill.     1836  KINGSLEY  Lett.  (1877)  I.  33  She  longed  for 

..a  love  that  should  never  satiate. 

b.  intr.  (for  reft.}.  To  become  satiated,     rare. 

1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  II.  162  The 
eye  of  taste  would  never  tire,  nor  the  soul  of  sensibility 
satiate. 

f3.  trans.  To  saturate.  Obst     (Cf.  SATE  v.  2.) 

1674 /V«7.  Trans.  IX.  175  The  colour  argued  it  abounding 
with  Sulphureous  or  Oily  parts,  and  the  weight,  that  it  was 
highly  satiated  with  the  Saline.  1680  BOYLE  Produc.  Ghent. 
Princ.  it.  93  A  quantity  of  Calcin'd  Corall,  sufficient  to 
satiate  the  Acid  Corpuscles,  1704  NEWTON  Optics  (1721) 
352  Why  does  not  Salt  of  Tartar  draw  more  Water  out  of 
the  Air  than  in  a  certain  Proportion  to  its  quantity,  but  for 
want  of  an  attractive  Force  after  it  is  satiated  with  Water'/ 
1791  MACIE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  373  A  piece  of  Taba- 
sheer..was  first  let  satiate  itself  with  distilled  water. 

Hence  Sa'tiated  ///.  a.,  Sa'tiating  vbl.  sb,  and 
///.  a. 

x6n  COTGR.,  Saoulement)  a  glutting,  filling,  saciating, 
cloying  with.  1657  Divine^  Lover,  Holy  Exerc.  304  Loue 
is  all  kind  of  Prayer  by  which  our  soule  tends  towards  God 
as  her  only  All,  and  satiatinge  end.  1691  LOCKE  Lower. 
Interest  85  Buying  of  Land  is  the  result  of  a  full  and  satiated 
Gain.  1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  344  Enabling  some  to 
squander  the  bread  of  provinces  in  a  profusion  of  satiating 
pleasures.  1824  Miss  MITFORO  Village  Ser.  i.  251  Her 
loveliness.. is  such  a  fulness  of  bloom,  so  luxuriant,  so 
satiating. 

Satiation  (s£iji<?i-jany  [ad.  L.  * 'satiation-em , 
n.  of  action  f.  satiare  to  SATIATE.]  The  action  of 
satiating  or  fact  of  being  satiated. 


1638  T.  WHITAKER  Blood  of  Grape  4  As  if  Satiation  were 
the  Usher  of  diseases.  1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  tit.  vi.  (1719) 
140  What  do  we  get  by  these  Gim-cracks?  Satiation  of  our 
Lusts.  1811  SHELLEY  St.Irvynex,  From  my  earliest  youth, 
before  it  was  quenched  by  complete  satiation,  curiosity., 
was  the  passion  by  which  all  the  other  emotions  of  my  mind 
were  intellectually  organized.  1839  DE  QUINCEY  Recoil. 
Lakes  Wks.  1862  II.  54  The  same  satiation  never  can  take 
place,  which  too  frequently  deadens  the  genial  enjoyment 
of  those  who  have  a  surfeit  of  books,  and  a  monotony  of 
leisure.  i8«jfi  GROTE  Greece  n.  xciv.  XII.  244  Clinging  to 
the  hope  that  Alexander,  when  possessed  of  the  three 
.southern  capitals  and  the  best  part  of  the  Persian  empire, 
might  have  reached  the  point  of  satiation. 

Satiety  (satai'/ti).  Forms:  6-7  sacietie,  -ty, 
(6  -tee),  satietie,  6-  satiety,  [ad.  F.  saiiMd 
^i2th  c.  sazietcd,  i6th  c.  saciete},  ad.  L.  satietatem 
abundance,  satiety,  f.  satis  enough. 

The  pronunciation  (sasai'/ti)  is  mentioned  by  Walker  (1828) 
as  all  but  universally  cut  rent  in  his  time,  and  as  accepted 
by  Shetidan  and  other  orthoepists.  His  protest  against  it, 
as  contrary  to  all  analogy,  was  effectual  :  the  condemned 
pronunciation  is  now  quite  obsolete.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  glutted  or  satiated  with 
food ;  the  feeling  of  disgust  or  surfeit  caused  by 
excess  of  food. 

1533  ELVOT  Cast.  He  I  the  (1541)  40  b,  The  dyner  moderate, 
that  is  to  say,  lasse  than  sacietie  or  fulness  of  bealy.  1583 
STCUHKS  Anat,  Abits.  (1877)  104  Dooth  not  the  impletion 
atid  sacietie  of  meates  and  drinks  prouoke  lust?  c  1610 
Women  Saints  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  215  They  began  to  feele  some 
sacietie  of  theire  ordinarie  simple  sustenance.  1762  GoLDSM. 
Cit.  /F.  xv,  His  cooks  had  a  hundred  different  ways  of 
dressing  it,  to  solicit  even  satiety.  1791  CowpER  Iliad  iv. 
407  And  quaff  your  wine  Delicious,  'till  satiety  ensue.  1865 
LiV!NGSTONB^d/tt£tt/xix.  388  It  is  always  a  case  of  famine 
or  satiety. 

b.  gen.  The  condition  of  having  any  appetite  or 
desire  gratified  to  excess ;  hence,  weariness  or  dis- 
like of  (ta\  object  of  desire)  caused  by  gratification 
or  attainment. 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhct.  108  b,  It  offendeth  and  werieth  metis 
eares  with  saciety.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (Sommer) 
291  Where  desire  neuer  wanted  satisfaction,  nor  satisfaction 
neuer  bred  sacietie.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  it.  i.  231  When  the 
Blood  is  made  dull  with  the  Act  of  Sport,  there  should_be 
a  game  to  enflame  it,  and  to  glue  Satiety  a  fresh  appetite. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  viii.  §  5  Of  knowledge  there  is 
no  sacietie,  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually 
interchangeable.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  n.  §  101  He 
never  apprehended  a  greater  censure  than  a  sequestration 
from  all  public  employments,  in  which  it  is  probable  he  had 
abundant  satiety.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vin.  216  Thy  words 
with  Grace  Divine  Imbu'd,  bring  to  thir  sweetness  no 
satietie.  1669  CLARENDON  Ess.  in  Tracts  (1727)  127  Satiety 
of  all  things  naturally  produces  a  satiety  of  life  itself.  17x1 
ADUISON  Spect.  No.  412  P  3  That  Satiety  we  are  apt  to 
complain  of  in  our  usual  and  ordinary  Entertainments.  i8zo 
SHELLEY  To  Skylark  80  Thou  lovest— but  ne'er  knew  love's 
sad  satiety.  1832  R.  &  J.  LANDKK  Exped.  Niger  I.  iv.  192 


sd  grave  in  the  fulness  of"  ye 
and  in  the  satiety  of  enjoyment. 

fc.  In  favourable  sense  :  The  condition  of  being 
filled  or  fully  gratified  ;  full  attainment  of  an  object 
of  desire.  Obs. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  v.  6  Where  there  is 
euer  hungar  and  euer  thurst,  and  blessed  sacielie  &  fulnes. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ii.  39  Thus  fairely  shee  attempered 
her  feast,  and  pleasd  them  all  with  meete  satiety,  a  1617 
BAYNE  On  Eph.  (1658)  45  In  Gods  presence  is  the  saciety 
of  everlasting  delight.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  387  r  12 
Which.,  will  produce  a  Satiety  of  Joy,  and  an  uninterrupted 
Happiness.  17*1  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat-  ix.  208  ttofe,  There 
being  no  Satiety  of  Knowledge  in  this  life,  we  may  hope  for 
future  opportunities  when  [etc.]. 

d.  71?  satiety,  to  an  amount  or  degree  which 
satisfies  or  gluts  desire.  [  =  L.  ad  satietatem.] 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  189  They  must  be 
suffered  to  eat  of  them  to  saciety.  1716  POPK  Odyss.  xxi.  59 
To  full  satiety  of  grief  she  mourns.  1775  BURKE  Sp.  Cone. 
Amer.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  215  The  Colonies  not  only  gave,  but 
gave  to  satiety.  1837  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Scrm.  III.  iii.  31 
They  had  miracles  even  to  satiety.  18780.  STANFORD  Symb. 
Christ  xii.  325  Their  earthly  nature . .  is  filled  to  satiety 
with  earth's  good  things. 

2,  A  sufficiency  or  abundance.    [So  in  L.]    rare. 

1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  \\.  68  This,  of  himselfe  all  Ful- 
nesse,  all  Satietie,  Is  then  the  sole  Incomprehensible  Deitie. 
1884  LUSHINGTON  in  Knight  Mem,  J.  Niclwl(  1896)  222  Here 
is  a  satiety  or  (nimlety)  for  you,  about  a  man,  for  whom  I 
have  a  loving  admiration. 

Sa'tify,  v.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  5  satefy,  6  satyfy, 
satifle.  [a.  OF.  satifier^  satefiert  var.  Qisatisfier\ 
see  SATISFY.]  trans.  =  SATISFY. 

Still  locally  used  in  Scotland,  in  the  form  settifee. 

c\q]$Partenay  1917  Hit  is  gret  respn  ye  were  satefied 
Off  your  ful  good  will  don  And  applied.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sKneis  v.  xi.  n  Juno, ..Not  satyfyit  of  hir  auld  fury  nor 
wroik.  1533  BELLENDEN  Liyy  Prol.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  4  Be  sum 
meretis  J>are  Ire  war  satifyit.  Ibid.  n.  II.  285  For  quhen 
thir  pepill  maye  nocht  be  gotttn  to  satify  his  crewelte,  he 
behufit  finallie  to  rage  in  him  selff.  1:1555  HARPSFIELD 
DivorccHen.  VIII  (1878)271  It  is  worse  for  a  man  to  break 
good  laws  to.,  satify  his  sensual  appetite.  1506  DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scotl.  (S.T.S.)  II.  454  To  satifie  his  askeng. 

Satin  (soe'tin),^.  (and a.)  Forms:  4-5  satyne, 
-ine,  4-6  satyn,  sat(t)on,  5  sathan,  5-6  saten, 
sateyn,  5-7  sattyn,  5-8  eatten,  6  satte(i)ne, 
sat(t)an,  satyng,  S(.  salting,  satteing,  salting, 
6-8  sattin(e,  6-  satin,  [a.  F.  satin  (i4th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.;  the  supposed  popular  OF.  form  sai'tt, 


cited  by  Diez,  is  an  error),  app.  ad.  It.  \setino, 
prob.  repr.  late  L.  *(panmts}  setinus  silken  (cloth), 
f.  seta,  silk.  Cf.  Pg.  setim  (?from  It.),  late  med.L. 
sallniuSy  satinus  (from  Fr.),  setlnus  (1594,  from 
Spain)  ;  also  Du.  satijn. 

The  word  cannot  be  connected  etymologically  with  the 
app.  synonymous  Arab,  zaitiini,  f.  Zaitiin  name  of  a  city  in 
China  (the  locality  of  which  is  disputed).  F.  Hirth  (Arch. 
Stud.neu.  Spr.  LXVII,  1882,  p.  204)  suggests  that  the  Arabs 
may  have  confused  the  name  of  the  town  with  the  Cantonese 
szC'tiin-  Mandarin  ssft-tuant  satin;  but  the  conjecture  that 
the  Cantonese  form  is  the  source  of  It.  sctino  is  extremely 
improbable.] 

I.  1.  A  silk  fabric  with  a  glossy  surface  on  one 
side,  produced  by  a  method  of  weaving  by  which 
the  threads  of  the  warp  are  caught  and  looped  by 
the   weft   only  at   certain   intervals,      f  Satin   of 
Cypres\  see  CYPRESS  3  i  b. 

'ia  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1104  The  barres  were  of  gold 
ful  fyne,  Upon  a  tissu  of  salyne.  [The  word  is  not  in  the 
original  Fr.l  1369  —  Dcthe  Blaunthe  253  Ryght  wel 
cledde  In  fyne  blak  satyn  de  owter  mere,  c  1400  Brnt  458 
And  ilj.  other  estates  with  hem,  clothed  in  oon  sute,  in 
rede  fyne  saten  crym^yn  furred  with  Mar  Irons.  1435  i'1 
Dugdale  B,ir,  Eng.  (1675)  246/1  Item,  Three  Penons  of 
Satten,  entertailed  with  Ragged  staffs,  price  the  peece  2'. 
c  1440  Protttj.  Pat-'.  441/2  Satyne,  clothe  of  sylke,  satinutn. 
c  1460  Townelty  Myst.  x.vx.  325  With  youre  bendys  and 
youre  bridyls  of  sathan,  the  \vhilke  sir  sathanas  Idyls  you 
for  tha  ilke  Tins  gill  knaue.  1506  \\\Bttry  Wills  (Camden) 
107  A  vesteinent  of  whyte  sateyn  and  poudrid  w*  Seynt 
Nicholas  armes.  1530  I'ALSGR.  265/1  Sattyn  of  cypres — 
ostadine.  a  1555  LVNDESAY  Trag.  Prol.  21  In  Rayinent 
reid..Offvellot  and  of  Saityng  Crammosie.  1580  Aberdeen 
Reg.  (1848)  II.  36  Ane  [cloak]  lynt  witht  salting,  ane  uther 
witht  taffetie.  1603  in  38^/1  Rep.  Deputy  Kpr.  KecardsApp. 
444  Sattins  reverses,  sattins  of  Cipres,  Spanish  sattins.  1628 
FELTHAM  Resolves  I.  xviii.  56  Poore  men,  though  wise, 
are  but  like  Sattens  without  a  glosse.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1811)  III.  29  Her  coat  white  sattin,  quilted. 
1853  C.  BRONTE  Gillette  xxi,  The  middle  distance  was  rilled 
with  matrons  in  velvets  and  satins,  in  plumes  and  gems. 
1855  TENNYSON  Maudi.  xxii.  pin  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer 
of  pearls.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as  I  am  xi,  The 
draperies  and  chair  and  sofa  coverings  were  of  amber  satin. 

trans/.  1616  R.  C.  Times1  Whistle  vii.  2938  Her  skin 
sleek  sattin  or  the  cygnettes  brest. 

b.  Applied  to  certain  fabrics  resembling  satin, 
but  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  other  materials 
than  silk,  t  Satin  of  Bruges  (bridges),  Bniges 
satin  :  see  quot.  1728.  Denmark  satin  :  a  smooth 
worsted  material  used  for  ladies'  slippers. 

1517-1559  [see  BRUGES].  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The 
Sattins  of  Bruges  have  their  Warp  of  Silk,  and  their  Woof 
of  Thread.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts,  Denmark  satittt  a  stout 
worsted  stuff  used  for  ladies'  shoes. 

f  2.  A  kind  of  pear.   Obs. 

1693  EVELYN  De  La  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  \.  109  b,  A  Sum- 
mer Satin-pear.  Ibid.  121  The  Green -Satin-Pear,  January. 
1706  LONDON  &  WISE  Retir'd  Card.  I.  vii.  33  The  Satin  is 
round;  its  Coat  is  yellow,  and  smooth  like  Satin;  'tis  a 
melting  sugar'd  Pear,  and  in  good  Esteem. 

3.  The  plant  Honesty,  Lunaria,  biennis.     Also 
white  satin.     Cf.  satin-flower  in  8  b. 

I597GERARDE  Herbal  \i.tx.\-\\.  378  Wecal  this  herb  "in  Eng- 
lish Pennie  flower.. in  Northfolk  Sattin,  and  white  Sattin. 
1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  103  Bulbonach,  Honesty,  Sattin. 
1785  MARTYN  Rou sseaifs  Bot.  \xiii.  (1794)  320  The  brilliant 
\vhitenessofthesesilicleshiisoccasioneathisplant  [Honesty] 
to  be  called  White  Sattin. 

4.  slang.  Gin.     Also  white  satin. 

1854  Honseh.  Words  VIII.  75  For. .gin,  we  have  ten 
synonyms :  max,  juniper, . .  cream  of  the  valley,  white  satin, 
old  Tom.  1865  Slang  Dict.t  Satittt  gin  ;  'a  yard  of  satin,' 
a  glass  of  gin. 

5.  A  collector's  name  for  a  glossy  white  moth. 
Also  white  satin* 

1766  M.  HARRIS  Aurelian  (1778)  9  White  Sattin.  1819 
O.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Commend.  248  Satin  moth.  1831 
I  T.  RENNIE  Conspect.  Bittterfl.  $  Af.  41  The  Satin,  .appears 
in  July.  1857  STAINTON  Brit.  Butterfl.  <$•  Moths  I.  134 
StUfinotia  Salicis  (White  Satin).  1869  E.  NEWMAN  Brit. 
Moths  36  The  Satin  Moth  (Liparis  Salicis). 

II.  Attrib.  and  Comb. 

6.  attrib.  passing  into  adj,     a.  Made  of  satin. 
1521  Test.  Ebor,  (Surtees)  VI.  6  My  blake  sattan  jackett. 

1580  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1848)  II.  36  Item,  ane  pair  of  satteing 
breikis.  1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  166  Each  sattin  sute, 
Each  quaint  fashion-monger,  whose  sole  repute  Rests  in  his 
trim  gay  clothes.  1606  PRICKET  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jos.  I  (1847) 
101  A  sattin  sute,  bedawb'd  with  silvered  lace,  Beyond  desert 
doth  vildest  clownship  grace.  1676  HALE  Contempt,  i.  497 
When  you  are  in  the  Publick  Worship  and  Service  of  God, 
.  .if  the  weather  be  too  cold,  wear  a  satten  cap.  1750  GRAY 
Long  Story  14  His  high-crown'd  hat  and  sattin-doublet. 
1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  i,  You  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
now  but  to  be  grandmamma  on  satin  cushions. 
fifr  x^35  QUARI.ES  Emblems  v.  vii.  270  A  land,  where 
each  embroydred  Sattin  word  Is  lin'd  with  Fraud. 

"b.  Resembling  satin  in  texture  or  surface. 
1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  u.  60  The  satin  palms 
with  their  honeyed  odours  are  out  on  the  willow.  1838  T. 
THOMSON  Ckem.  Org.  Bodies  42  When  sublimed,  it  [Benzole 
Acid]  assumes  the  form  of  long  flat  prismatic  needles,  having 
a  beautiful  satin  lustre.  1851  MAVHEW  Land.  Labour  I. 
369  The  best  satin  note-paper.  1866  Reader  12  May  471 
The  papers,  .retain  the  gloss,  the  bright  '  satin  '  surfase  of 
the  albumenized  material. 

fc.  Clothed  in  satin.  (In  i;th  cent,  a  mark  of 
dandyism).  Obs. 

1603  DEKKER  Wondeyfidl  Years  A  iij,  The  stinking  Tobacco- 
breath  of  a  Sattin-gull.  a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wifti  ffC.  (1638) 
35  Where  if  his  Russet-friend  would  chance  to  dine,  Whether 


SATIN. 

his  Satten-friend  would  fill  him  wine.  1624  HEYWOOD  Cap- 
tives iv.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV.  187  The  pesent  with  his 
homespoon  lasse  As  many  merry  bowers  may  passe  As 
coortiers  with  there  sattin  guerles, 

7.  General  combinations :  a.  simple  attrib.,  as 
satin-like  adj. ;  b.  instrumental,  similative,  and 
parasynthetic.as  satin-faced,  -leaved,  -lidded,  -lined, 
-shining,  -smooth,  -striped,  -worked  adjs. 

1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  iii,  A  portly  middle-aged 
gentleman  in  a  "satin-faced  frockcoat.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY 
W.  Africa  570  Patches  of  "satin-leaved  begonias.  1879  E. 
ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia  84  The  "satin-lidded  eyes,  with  lashes 
dropped  Sweeping  the  delicate  cheeks.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE 
Compel.  Card.  iv.  ii.  68  When  mellow,  the  Skin  is  slick  and 
"Satin-like.  1891  Lock  to  Lock  Times  24  Oct.  12/1  A  "satin- 
lined  Inverness  cape.  1859  TF.NNYSON  Vivien  222  A  robe. . 
In  colour  like  the  "satin-shining  palm  On  sallows.  1847 
C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre\\v,  This  "satin-smooth  hazel  hair.  1882 
CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Ncedlnvork,  *Satin-striped 
Canvas.. is  a  fancy  variety  of  embroidery  Canvas.  1799 
Hull  Advertiser  30  Nov.  i/i  "Satin  worked,  .muslins. 

8.  Special  combinations,  a.  Used  to  designate 
materials  resembling,  or  woven  in  the  same  manner 
as,  satin;  as  satin  cloth,  a  woollen  cloth  woven 
like  satin,  chiefly  produced  at  Roubaix  in  France ; 
satin-damask  (see  quot.) ;  satin-finish,  a  polish 
for  silver  produced  by  means  of  a  metallic  brush ; 
satin  foulards  (see  quot.)  ;  satin  jean  (see  quot. 
1875) ;  satin-paper,  a  fine  writing  paper;  satin 
sheeting,  a  composite  material  of  waste  silk  and 
cotton ;  satin  stitch,  a  kind  of  stitch  in  embroidery 
and  wool-work,  imitating  the  appearance  of  satin  ; 
satin-straw,  soft  flexible  straw  used  for  hats; 
satin-tails,  streamers  of  satin  attached  to  ladies' 
dresses. 

1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  'Satin 
Cloth,  a  French  woollen  material  of  Satin  make.  1557  71 
A.  JENKINSON  Voy.  ff  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  90  "Satton 
damaske  with  diuers  other  things.  1882  CAULFEILD  & 
SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  Satin  Damask,  a  very  costly 
silk  material.  1901  Daily  Chron.  7  Dec.  8/3  [Ornaments] 
made  in  art  silver,  with  what  is  called  a  "satin  finish.  1882 
CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlrwork,  'Satin  Foulards 
. .  are  silk  stuffs  printed  in  various  designs  and  colours.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.,  *Salin-jean,  a  twilled  cotton  goods, 
having  a  smooth  satiny  surface,  c  1885  ll^eldon's  Pract. 
Needlework  IV.  3/1  Executed.. on  a  ground  of  white  satin 
jean.  1866  W.  COLLINS  Armadalc  in.  xiii,  Supply  me  with 
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HAN.  WOOLLEY  Queen-like  Closet  Suppl.  57  Work  it  in 
'Satten-stitch.  1840  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  Widow  Married  ii, 
The  profusion  of  elaborate  satin-stitch  bestowed  upon  its 
cuffs  and  collar.  1900  Daily  Ne~us  3  Mar.  6/5  There  are 


b.  In  names  of  birds,  insects,  plants,  and  minerals 
having  a  satin-like  lustre  or  smoothness:  satin 
beauty,  a  moth,  Boarmia  abietaria  (Stainton  Brit. 
BtMerfliesU  Moths,  1859);  satin-bird  or  satin 
bower-bird,  Ptilorhynchus  •violacens;  satin-car- 
pet, a  moth,  Cerotopacha  fliictuosa ;  also  =  satin 
beauty;  satin-flower,  (a)  Honesty,  Lnnariabien- 
nis,  f  (*)  French  Honeysuckle,  j-fcdysarum  coro- 
narium  ;  (c)  the  Greater  Stitchwort,  Stellaria  Ho- 
loslea ;  (d)  in  Australia,  the  umbelliferous  plant 
Actinotus  helianlhi;  tsatin-grakle,an  Australian 
bird,  perh.  Calornis  metallica ;  satin  gypsum, 
a  fibrous  variety  of  gypsum,  with  a  pearly  lustre  ; 
satin-leaves  (see  quot.) ;  satin  moth  (see  5) ; 
satin-pug,  a  moth,  Eupithecia  sericeata ;  satin- 
pygmy,  a  moth,  Microsetia  serif iella ;  satin-spar, 
a  fibrous  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime;  also  = 
satin-gypsum;  satin-sparrow  (see  quot.)  ;  satin- 
stone  =  satin  gypsum  ;  satin-walnut  U.  S.,  a 
trade  name  for  the  Sweet  Gum  Tree,  I.iquidambar 
styraciflua;  satin-white,  artificial  sulphate  oflime; 
satin-wood,  the  wood  of  the  Indian  tree  Chlo- 
roxylon  Swielenia  and  of  several  W.  Indian  trees 
(see  quots.). 

1825-6  VIGORS  &  HORSFIELD  in  Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  (1827) 
XV.  264  The  natives  call  it  Cowry,  the  colonists  *Satm 
Bird.  1860  G.  BENNETT  Gatherings  Nat.  Austral.  234 
Satin-birds  are  now  seen  very  frequently  in  captivity  m 
Sydney.  1848  GOULD  Birds  Austral.  IV.  pi.  10  Ptilono- 
rhynchus  holosericeus  Kuhl.  *Satin  Bower-bird.  1832  J. 
RESNIK  Conspeet.  Butter/1,  q  M.  82  The  'Satin  Carpet 
appears  the  middle  of  June.  1869  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths 
64  The  Satin  Carpet  (Boarmia  abietaria).  Ibid.  239  The 
Satin  Carpet  (Cymatophora  fliictuosa).  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  n.  cxvii.  377  Bolbonac  or  the  'Sattin  flower,  hath 
hard  and  round  stalkes.  1629  PARKINSON  Paradisns  339 
Hedysantm  clypeatum.  The  red  Sattin  flower.  1854  Miss 
PRATT  Fl<nver.  PI.  (1861)  I.  245  Greater  Stitchwort,  Satin- 
flower,  or  Adder's  Meat.  1860  G.  BENNETT  Gatherings 
Nat.  Austral.  358  A  profusion  of  the  Sunflower  Actinotus, 
called  Satin-flower  by  the  colonists.  1822  LATHAM  Gen, 
Hist.  Bird:  III.  171  "Satin  Grakle. . .  Inhabits  New-Holland. 
1836-41  HRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  5)  682  A  beautiful  fibrous  variety, 
called  *satin  gypsum,  is  found  in  Derbyshire,  applicable  to 
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!  132  The  *3atin  Pug.  ll'id.  205  The  \Satin  Pygmy., 
appears  the  end  of  May.  1802  AIKIN  in  Titloch's  Phifas. 
Mag.  XII.  364  The  *satin  spar. .  is  a  mineral  as  yet  peculiar 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Alston  Moor,  in  Cumberland.  1804 
JAMESON  Syst.  J//;/.  I.  498  Common  Fibrous  Limestone... 
The  sattin  spar  found  in  Derbyshire  belongs  to  this  kind. 

1875  DA\vsoN.D<iz(/«<y/,//evii.  188  The  prismatic  structure 
of  satin-spar  may  be  said . .  to  resemble  that  of  a  shell.    1894 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  814  *  Satin-sparrow,  the  name  in  Tas- 
mania  for  Myiagra  nitida,  a   Flycatcher.     1829  Glover's 
Hist,  Derby  I.  101  Fibrous  or  silky  Gypsum,  .has  a  curious 
cat's-eye  appearance,  and  is  commonly  called  *Satin  stone. 
1901  Daily  Chron.  22  Aug.  7/5  'Sweet  gum'  is  the  name 
most  generally  used  in  the  United  States,  and  the  wood  was 
a  drug  until  its  name  was  changed  by  a  smart  trader  to 
'  'satin  walnut '.    1839  Civ.  F.ngin.  q  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  141/1 
The  satin  ground  is  laid  with  *satin  white.    1823  P.  NICHOL- 
SON Pract.  Build.  App.  47  With  respect  to  mahogany,  *satin 
and  other  choice  woods.     1847  TENNYSON  Princess  n.  90 
She  herself  Erect  behind  a  desk  of  satin-wood.    1866  Treas. 
Bot.  s.v.,  Bahamas  Satin-wood,  a  timber  supposed  to  be  the 
produce  of  Maba  guineensis.     1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  x, 
Here . .  was  a  houseof  satin-wood  and  cedar  not  two  years  old. 
1884  SARGENT  Rep.  Forests  N.  Atner.   31   Xantho.ryluin 
Caritxum.  ..Satin  Wood.     Semi-tropical  Florida  [etc.]. 

c.  In  Fr.  combinations  (some  of  them  anglicized 
in  form)  serving  as  trade  names  for  certain  textile 
fabrics,  as  satin  de  laine  [  = '  wool  satin  ' :  see 
DELAINE],  satin  lisse  [F.  lisse  smooth],  satin 
sultan,  satin  turk  [F./»rc  =  Turkish]  :  see  quots. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *Satin-<ie-laine,  a  black 
cassimere  manufactured  in  Silesia,  from  wool.  1882  CAUI.- 
FKILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework, ' 'Satin  Lisst',  a  French 
dress  material  made  of  cotton,  but  having  a  Satin-like  lustre. 
Ibid.,  *Satin Snltan,  a  textile  somewhat  resembling  IJenga- 
line  in  the  method  of  its  manufacture,  but  having  a  satin 
face.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Satin-Turk,  a  trade 
term  for  a  superior  quality  of  satinette. 

Satin  (soe-tin),  v.  [f.  SATIN  sb,  Cf.  F.  saiiner.] 
trans.  To  give  (to  wall-paper)  a  glossy  surface 
resembling  that  of  satin.  Hence  Sa'tining  vbl.  sl>, 
(also  attrib?). 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  921  Pieces  intended  to  be  satined, 
are  grounded  with  fine  Paris  plaster.  Ibid.  922  A  final 
satining,  ..is  communicated  by  the  friction  of  a  finely  polished 
brass  roller.  1875  K_NIGHT  Diet.  Alech.,  Satining-wackine, 
a  machine  for  imparting  the  'satin '  finish  to  paper. 

Satin,  obs.  lorm  of  SATAN. 
t  Satina-de.  Obs.  rare-0.    In  quot.  sattinade. 
[a.  F.  satinade,  f.  satin  :  see  -ADE.]   =  SATINETTE. 

1728  [see  SATINETTE  I  a]. 

I!  Satine  (satzh«).  [Fr.  (be is)  saline  (Aublet 
Hist.  PI.  Guiane,  17/5).]  A  kind  of  satin-wood. 

1866  Trcas.  Bot.,  Satine ,  a  cabinet- wood  of  French  Guiana, 
the  produce  of  Ftrolia  guianensis.  1875  LASLETT  Timber 
ff  Trees  161  Satine,  This  wood  is  red  in  colour,  hard, 
heavy  [etc.]. 

Satined  (src-tind),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SATIN  sb.  or  v.  + 
-El),  after  F.  satin*!.]  Having  a  satin-like  surface. 

1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  154  A  brown  membranaceous 
capsula,  ..containing  three  sattin'd  seeds. 

Satine'tta.  nonce-wd.  Pseudo-It,  form  of  next. 
(Attributed  to  '  the  Etiphuist '.) 

1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xxi,  Standing  on  end  with  double 
piled  velvets,  satins,  and  satinettas  ! 

Satinette,  satinet  (ssetine-t,  sas-tinet).  Also 
8  sattinet.  [a.  F.  satinet :  see  SATIN  sb.  and  -ET.] 

1.  a.  An  imitation  of  satin  woven  in  silk,  or  silk 
and  cotton. 

1703  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3915/4  Stolen. .,  a  Cloth  colour  Silk 
Sattinet  Gown  and  Petticoat.  1709  Female  Tatlcr  No.  9/1 
Fine  Mohairs,  Silk  Sattinets,  Burdets,  Persianets  [etc.]. 
1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Sattinet,  or  Sattinade,  a  very  slight, 
thin  Sattin,  chiefly  used  by  the  Ladies  for  Summer  Night- 
gowns,  &c.  and  ordinarily  striped.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley 
xxv,  You  shall  have  a  black  satin  dress  for  Sundays— a  real 
satin— not  a  satinet  or  any  of  the  shams.  1891  PINERO  The 
Times  i.  3  Beryl  is  cotton,  you  are  silk ;  each  material  in 
itself  is  estimable,  but  cotton  and  silk  beget  satinet. 

b.  A  material  woven  with  a  cotton  warp  and 
woollen  weft,  having  a  satin-like  surface. 

1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  227  At  Lowell,  in 
Massachusetts,  there  was  in  1818,  a  small  satinet  mill,  em- 
ploying about  twenty  hands.  1860  HOLLAND  Mia  Gilbert 
ii.  42  Old  Ruggles  fooked  down  on  his  rusty  satinet  suit, 
perfectly  conscious  he  was  out  of  place.  1882  CAULFEILD 
&  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  Satinet,  an  American  cloth 
of  mixed  materials,  both  cheap  and  durable.  1004  Woollen 
Draper's  Tertnsin  Tailor^  Cutter 4  Aug.  480/1  Satinette  : 
A  cheap  fabric,  composed  of  cotton  ami  wool. 

2.  A  fancier's  name  for  a  kind  of  pigeon. 

1876  Fulton's  Bk.  Pigeons 312  The  Satinette.   1881  LYEI.L 
l''ancy  Pigeons  232. 

t  Satini  SCO.  Obs.  Also  7  sattinisco,  satan- 
isoo.  [pseudo-Sp.,  f.  SATIN  sb.,  after  words  like 
MOBISCO.]  An  inferior  quality  of  satin. 

1615  Ovethiry's  Char.,  Fellc^u  of  House  (ed.  6)  I,  3,  His 
mcanes.. afford  him  Mock-veluet  or  Satinisco.  1619  PL-R- 
CHAS  Micrototmus  xxvii.  268  The  new  deuised  names  of 
Stuffes  and  Colours, ..  Callitnanco,  Sattinisco  [etc].  1639 
GLAHTHORNE  tt'it  in  Constable  I.  (1640)  B  3,  You  meere 
Schollers  Know  no  degree  of  garment  above  Serge,  Or 
Satanisco.  <»i66i  FULLER  Worthies,  Norwich  (1662)  n.  274 
Also  (there  were  stuffs  called]  Perpetuano.. Satinisco,  Bom- 
bicino,  Italiano,  &c. 

t  Sa'tinist.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  SATIN  sb.  +  -1ST.] 
A  wearer  of  satin,  a  dandy. 

1632  SHIRLEY  &  CHAPMAN  Ball  iv.  i,  If  it  be  so,  lie  call 
you  cosin  still,  my  satinist. 

Sati'nity.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SATIN  sb.  +  -ITY.] 
Smoothness,  like  that  of  satin. 


SATIRE. 

1830  LAMB£f/.  A>GiV»a>«(i837)II.  267  Your  friend  B 

(for  I  knew  him  immediately  by  the  smooth  salinity  of  his 
style)  must  excuse  me  for  [etc.]. 

Satinize  (sx-tinaiz),  v.  [f.  SATIN  sb.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  impart  a  satin-like  surface  to. 

1869  TANNER  Pract.  jlfeif.  (ed.  6)  II.  595  Baths.. in  repute 
for  softening  and  whitening  ('  satinizing'J  the  skin.  1883  J. 
I  MILLINGTON  Are  we  to  read  Backwards?  77  The  system 
of  '  satinizing '  the  paper  largely  prevailing  in  France. 

Satiny  (sse-tini),  a.  [f.  SATIN  sb.  +  -Y.]  Resem- 
bling satin  in  smoothness,  gloss,  or  polish. 

1786  ABERCROMBIE  Arrangem.  82  in  Card.  Assist..  Its  moon 
shape,  sattiny  pellucid  seed-p'ids.  1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  En- 
tomol.  Compend.  423  Geometra  subsericeata.  The  satiny 
Wave  [moth].  1830  LINDLEY  Kat.  Syst.  Bot.  45  They  have 
the  appearance  of  thin  satiny  paper.  1839  LADY  LYTTON 
Cheveley  (ed.  2)  I.  iii.  57  Her  hair  of  that  rich  sattiny  [s:'c], 
nameless  brown,  like  a  hazel-nut.  1862  MILLER  Elent.Cnent. 
(ed.  2)  III.  264  Melissin. -crystallizes. .in  satiny  crystals. 
1882  Garden  n  Feb.  91/1  This  variety  bears  flowers  of  a 
satiny  crimson-blush  colour. 

t  Sation.  O/'s.  Alsos-oun.  [ad.  L.  saf  ion-em, 
f.  ppl.  stem  sat-  of  serifre  to  sow.]  '  A  sowing  of 
seed,  a  planting'  (Ulount  Glossogr.  1661). 

e  1440  Pallad.  on  Ifusb.  XII.  9  Ek  summen  seyn  the  bencs 
satioun  In  placis  coold  is  best  to  fructitie.  1651  BIG<,S  -\'ew 
Disp.  §  297  Some  there  are,  which  want  sation  and  occatory 
operations.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iv.  63  It  hath 
not  succeeded  by  sation  in  any  maner  of  ground. 

Satirdai,  -day,  obs.  forms  of  SATUBUAY. 
Satire  (sartaioj).  Also  6-8  satyre,  7-8  satyr, 
8  satir.  [a.  F.  satire  (  =  Sp.  satira,  Pg.,  It.  sa- 
tira, G.  satire),  or  directly  ad.  L.  satira,  later 
form  of  satura,  in  early  use  a  discursive  composi- 
tion in  verse  treating  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  in 
classical  use  a  poem  in  which  prevalent  follies  or 
vices  are  assailed  with  ridicule  or  with  serious 
denunciation.  The  word  is  a  specific  application 
of  satura  medley ;  this  general  sense  appears  in  the 
phrase  per  saturam  in  the  lump,  indiscriminately  ; 
according  to  the  grammarians  this  is  elliptical  for 
lanx  satura  (lit.  '  full  dish ' :  lanx  dish,  satura, 
fern,  of  satur  full,  related  to  satis  enoughs,  which 
is  alleged  to  have  been  used  for  a  dish  containing 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  and  for  food  composed  of 
many  different  ingredients. 

Formerly  often  confused  or  associated  with  SATYR  (see 
esp.  sense  4),  from  the  common  notion  (found  already  in 
some  ancient  grammarians)  that  L.  satira  was  derived  from 
the_  Gr.  (Tarvpos  satyr,  in  allusion  to  the  chorus  of  satyrs 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Greek  'satyric  '  drama.  The 
words  satire  and  satyr  were  probably  at  one  time  pro- 
nounced alike,  as  the  derivatives  satiric  and  satyric  are 
still ;  and  the  common  use  of  y  and  /  as  interchangeable 
symbols  in  the  i6th  and  i7th  c.  still  further  contributed  to 
the  confusion.} 

I.  1.  A  poem,  or  in  modern  use  sometimes  a 
j  prose  composition,  in  which  prevailing  vices  or 
j  follies  are  held  up  to  ridicule.  Sometimes,  less 
correctly,  applied  to  a  composition  in  verse  or 
I  prose  intended  to  ridicule  a  particular  person  or 
i  class  of  persons,  a  lampoon. 

Also  used  Hist,  as  the  rendering  of  L.  satura  in  its  pre- 
classical  sense  of  a  poetic  '  medley  ' :  see  the  etymological 
note  above. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Falys  (1874)  I.  134  Therfore  in  this 
satyre  suche  wyll  I  repreue.  1566  DRANT  (title)  A  Medicin- 
I  able  Moral],  that  is,  the  two  liookes  of  Horace  his  Satyres, 
Englyshed.  1595  LODGE  (title)  A  Fig  for  Momus  :  Con- 
j  taining  Pleasant  varietie,  included  in  Satyres,  Eclogues, 
and  Epistles.  1605  CAMDEN  Kim.,  Rythtnes  (1623)  309  The 
I  Exchequer  officers  were  extortors  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  the  fourth,  otherwise  Henry  Bell . .  would  neuer  haue 
written  a  riming  long  Satyr  against  them.  1672  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Let.  Friend  §  33  Impotent  Satyrs  write  Satyrs 
against  Lust  [1682  —  Chr.  Mor.  I.  §  33  upon  Lust].  1711 
STEELE  Sped.  No.  88  p  2  This  honest  Gentleman,  who  is 
i  so  desirous  that  I  should  write  a  Satyr  upon  Grooms,  has  a 
great  deal  of  Reason  for  his  Resentment.  1756  J.  WARTON 
Jits.  Pope  (1782)  I.  iv.  254  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  is  the 
best  Satire  extant.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  II.  251 
They  had  the  merit  of  introducing  satires  on  manners  and 
domestic  life  into  Asia.  1878  DOWDEN  Stud.  Lit.  278  A 
great  proportion  of  the  book  [Middlemarch]  is  only  not  a 
satire  because  with  the  word  satire  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  the  idea  of  exaggeration  and  malicious  purpose. 

t  b.  transf.  A  satirical  utterance ;  a  speech  or 
saying  in  ridicule  of  some  person  or  thing.  Obs. 

1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  in.  xxi.  210  Speaking  con- 
stant satyrs  to  the  disgrace  of  others.  1678  R.  L'£STRANGE 
Seneca's  Mor.,  Epist.  ii.  (1696)  467  The  Poor  Man  wants 
many  things,  but  the  Covetous  Man  wants  AH.  Can  any 
Flesh  forbear  being  delighted  with  This  saying,  though  a 
Satyr  against  his  own  Vice? 

O.  fig.  A  thing,  fact,  or  circumstance  that  has  the 
effect  of  making  some  person  or  thing  ridiculous. 

1693  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1658)  1 V.  1 1  Relrgion  has  no  ad- 
vantage from  the  Commendations  of  those  whose  Lives  are 
|  a  constant  Satyr  upon  it.  1770  Jvnius'  Lett,  xxxviii.  (1788) 
207  Their  very  names  are  a  satire  upon  all  government. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ivii,  You ..  whose  rank  may  be  an 
ancestor's  accident,  whose  prosperity  is  very  likely  a  satire. 
1863  B.  TAYLOR  H.  Thurston  i.  15  Seth  was  an  awkward, 
ungainly  person,  whose  clothes  were  a  continual  satire  on 
his  professional  skill. 

2.  a.  The  species  of  literature  constituted  by 
satires ;  satirical  composition. 

1589  PUTTENKAM  Eng.  Poesic  i.  xiii.  (Arb.)  46  The  said 
auncient  Poets  vsed  for  that  purpose  [of  reproving  the 
people],  three  kinds  of  poems  reprehensiue,  to  wit,  the 


SATIRIAL. 


ient  use  and  law  of  Satyre,  it  should  be  nearer  the 


i  nope,  ironi  me  UCSL  ^xit*.»4"  —  -  --     .  ., 

not  bVrow'd  from  thence  [Greece],  but  of  their  own  liana- 


satire  :  me  euicure.ui,  wuu."  ia«s"j.  —-  — r  •     i       u:-u 

cal,  which  indignantly  lashes  mankind,.. the  cynical,  which 
hates  and  despises  mankind. 

b.  The  employment,  in  speaking  or  writing,  of 
sarcasm,  irony,  ridicule,  etc.  in  exposing,  denounc- 
ing, deriding,  or  ridiculing  vice,  folly,  indecorum, 
abuses,  or  evils  of  any  kind. 

ci675  ?VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Follies  Men  of  Ag;  6 
Nothing  helps  more  than  Satyr  to  amend  111  manners,  or  is 
trulier  Virtues  Friend.  1699  HENTLEY  Phot.  ii.  31  His 
Animadversions  have  other  faults  besides  Satyr  and  Abuse. 
1703  ADDISON  Italy,  Cafrea  265  This.. is  therefore  inter- 
preted by  many  as  a  hidden  Piece  of  Satyr.  1724  R.  WEL- 
TON  Chr.  Faith  fy  Pract.  359  Those  Pharisees,  whom  pur 
Blessed  Saviour,  with  the  utmost  satyre,  and  indignation, 


Master  iv.  75  Disgraceful  too,  to  human  nature,— Unworthy 
even,  of  his  satire.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxxi,  Rothsay 
thought  he  discovered  a  smile  upon  his  countenance ;  and 
to  be  the  subject  of  this  man's  satire,  gave  him  no  ordinary 
degree  of  pain.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  II.  445  And  often 
came  Melissa  hitting  all  we  saw  with  shafts  Of  gentle  satire, 
kin  to  charity, That  harm'd  not.  1877  MRS.  OLIPBAHT  Vug. 
Musgrave  I.  10  Even  now  there  would  be  a  tone  of  satire 
in  her  voice  when  she  noted  the  late  marriage  of  one  or  an- 
other of  her  old  adorers. 

c.  Jig.  Effect  in  making  ridiculous.     (Cf.  r  c.) 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxiv,  Some  few  score  of  years 

afterwards,  when  all  the  parties  represented  are  grown  old, 
what  bitter  satire  there  is  in  those  flaunting  childish  family 
portraits. 

d.  personified. 

1820  SHELLEY  Frafiii.  Satire  onSat.  17  If  Satire's  scourge 
could  wake  the  slumbering  hounds  Of  Conscience,  or  erase 
the  deeper  wounds,  The  leprous  scars  of  callous  Infamy. 
1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  ix.  viii.  (1864)  V.  380  Satire  began 
to  aim  its  contemptuous  sarcasms  at  the  pope  and  the  papal 


and  bastard  Muse. 

3.  Satirical  temper,  disposition  to  use  '  satire '. 

1829  LYTTON  Deveren.r  i.  iv,  The  kindness  of  his  temper 
so  softened  the  satire  of  mine. 

t  II.  4.  A  satirical  person,  satirist.   Obs. 

[Perh.  to  be  regarded  as  a  misuse  of  SATYR.] 

1396  HARINGTON  Ulysses  upon  A  fax  E  i  b,  Harke  in  thine 
eare,  Misacmos  is  a  Satire,  a  quipping  fellow.  1628  SHIRLEY 
Witty  Fair  One  I.  iii.  (1633)  B  3  b,  Prethee  Satyre  chuse 
another  walke,  and  leaue  vs  to  inioy  this,  a  1629  T.  GOFFE 
Courageous  Turk  n.  iii.  (1632)  D  2  b,  Poore  men  may  love, 
and  none  their  wils  correct  :  But  all  turne  Satyres  of  a 
Kings  affect.  1640  SHIRLEY  Hum.  Courtier  i.  i.  Bj  b,  We 
may  As  well  condemne  our  fathers,  and  declaime  'Gainst 
them  for  our  begetting,  come  Orseollo,  Desist  to  be  a  Satire. 
1656 EARL  MONM.  U.BoccalinisAdvts.fr.Parnass.  n.xxxii. 
(1674)  182  It  being.. forbidden  to  play  the  Satyre,  gallant 
men  who  saw  things.. committed,  which  ought  publickly  to 
be  declaimed  against,  were  forc'd  to  see,  and  to  say  nothing. 
1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  592  Leave  dang'rous  truths  to  unsuc- 
cessful Satires,  And  flattery  to  fulsome  Dedicators. 

fig.  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  c,  Rise  resty  Muse,  my  loues  sweet 
face  suruay,  If  time  haue  any  wrincle  grauen  there,  If  any, 
be  a  Satire  to  decay,  And  make  times  spoiles  dispised  euery 
where. 

III.  5.  attrib.  and  Comb. 


.187  Frontless  and  Satyr-pr 

Satyr  agst.  French  2  The  Town,  alas,  is  now  grown  Satyr- 
proof. 

Satire,  obs.  form  of  SATYR. 
Satire-tte.   nonce-tad,    [f.  SATIRE  +  -ETTE.]    A 
small  satire. 

1870  F.  HARRISON  Choice  Bks.,  etc.  (1886)  150  The  charac- 
ters even  have  merit. .  .They  are  happy  satirettes. 
Satiri :  see  SATYR. 

t  Satrrial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  satyrial(l.  [f. 
SATIRE  +  -IAL.]  Satirical. 

'579  TWYNE  Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  i.  Ixxxi.  104  b,  As  the 
Satyrial  Poet  sayeth.  1580  G.  HARVEY  Tim  Other  Lett. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  83  This  bolde  Satyriall  Libell. 

Satiric (sati'rik), a. and s6.  Forms:  6 satyryke, 
satyrioque,  satlrieke,  6-8  satyriok,  7  (sate- 
ricke),  aatyryok,  -ique,  7-8  (9)  satyric,  8  sati- 
rlok,  8-  satirio.  [ad.  F.  satirique,  ad.  late  L. 
satiricus  (a.  and  sl>.),  f.  satira  SATIRE.  Cf.  Sp. 
satirico,  Pg.,  It.  satirico.  (Formerly  often  con- 
fused with  SATYRIC.)]  A.  adj. 
1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  satire ; 
consisting  of,  or  containing  satire ;  that  writes  or 
composes  satires. 
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[1387  TREVISA  Higdea  (Rolls)  IV.  177  Oracius  be  poete 
satuicus  and  liricus.)  1509  H.  WATSON  Skip  of  Fools  Prol. 
(isi?)  Avb,  My  boke  satyryke  I  gyue  vnto  you  for  example. 
1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  28  The  most  notable  [kinds 
of  poets]  bee  the  Heroick,  Lirick, . .  Satirick,  lambick, . . 
and  certaine  others.  1611  RICH  Honest.  Age  (Percy  Soc.) 
68  For  Satyryck  inueyghing  at  any  mans  pryuate  person, 
it  is  farre  from  my  thought.  1613  R. CAWDREY  Table  Alpli. 
ted  3),  Satericke,  belonging  to  a  scoffing  verse.  1663  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trail.  (1677)  215.  When  so  long  a  fare-well  was 
least  thought  on,  he  and  his  are  hewn  down,  making  good 
that  of  the  Satyric  Poet,  Ad generum  Cercris  [etc.).  1732 
SmrtLft.tOOr.  TwiMySJune,  He  hath  been  often  engaged 
in  a  kind  of  flirting  war  of  satiric  burlesque  verse  with  cer- 
tain wags  both  in  town  and  country.  1738  WARBURTON  Div. 
Legat.  I.  112  A  fabulous  and  satyric  Writer.  _  1796  MORSE 
Amer.  Geoff.  II.  674  Horace,  the  Roman  lyric  and  satiric 
poet.  1812  CRABBE  Tales  xix.  Convent  163  Satiric  novels, 
poets  bold  and  free.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  ill.  ill,  All 
this  comedy  was  full  of  bitter  satiric  strokes  against  a  cer- 
tain young  lady.  1861  WRIGHT  Jiss.  on  Archxol.  II.  xxm. 
240  The  Latin  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century.. is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  comic  and  satiric  verse. 

f  2.  Addicted  to  satire,  satirical.   Obs. 

1627  DKAYTON  To  H.  Reynolds  113  And  surely  Nashe, 
though  he  a  Proser  were  A  branch  of  Lawrell  yet  deserues 
to  beare,  Sharply  Satirick  was  he.  1638  COWLEY  Love's 
Riddle  l.  i,  Why  so  Satyrick,  Shepherd  (  I  believe  You  did 
not  learn  these  Flashes  in  the  Woods.  1729  SWIFT  To  Dr. 
Delany,  on  Libels  (end),  On  me  when  Dunces  are  Satyrick, 
I  take  it  for  a  Panegyrick.  1754  J.  SHEBDEARE  Matrimony 
(1766)  II.  106  You  are  Satyrick  this  Morning.  I763J.LROWN 
Poetry  f,  Mus.  vii.  139  The  Spirit  of  Sarcasm  being  once 
awakened,  it  would  of  course  proceed  from  occasional  Strokes 
of  Raillery,  to  the  Recital  of  ridiculous  Actions,  for  the 
..Entertainment  of  a  lively  and  satyric  People. 
B.  sl>. 

1 1.  A  writer  of  satires  ;  a  satirist.   Obs.  rare. 

1387  TREVISA  lligden  (Rolls)  IV.  407  pere  were  more 
poetes  (ran  satirioes  [orig.  Fnerent  aiitcm  f  litres  poetx 
yuan:  satiric!].  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  I'oesie  l.  xi.  (Arb.) 
41  Their  inuectiues  were  called  Satyres,  and  them  selues 
Satyricques.  1398  BARCKLF.V  Felic.  Man  168  Which  agreeeth 
aptly  with  the  saying  of  the  Satyricke.  I  lie  crucem  count 
pretium  ferat,  hie  diadema.  1603  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fr 
C"<w»»:i'.(i6n)  120  Hiperbolus,  who,..for  his  boldnesse  and 
saucy  impudency,  was  the  onely  Subiect  in  his  time,  for  all 
Satyricks  &  Commedians  to  worke  vpon. 

2.  //.  Satiric  writings,     rare. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  9  Together  with 
sundrie  Satyrickes  \prinled  Satyricals  :  corrected  in  errata] 


SATIBIZER. 

Udolpho  xvi,  Montoni  smiled  satirically  at  what  Emily  had 
written.  1884  COURTHOPE  Addison  \.  9  The  Tory  fox-hunter 
of  the  Freeholder,  though  somewhat  satirically  painted,  \i 
a  fair  representative. 

SatiricalneSS  (sati-rikalnes).  [f.  SATIRICAL 
a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  satirical. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Essex  (1662)  i.  334  Some  Poets, 
if  debarr'd  profaness,  wantoness,  and  Satyricalness,  (that 
they  may  neither  abuse  God,  themselves,  nor  their  neigh- 
bours,) have  their  tongues  cut  out  in  effect.  1673  O.  WALKER 


Sayings,  Satirics,  Retorts,  Sic. 

Satirical (satrrikal), a.  Forms:  6 saturicall, 
6-7  satyricall,  6-8  (9)  -ical,  (8  satyracal),  8- 
satirical.  [f.  late  L.  satiric-us  (see  prec.)  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  satire  ;  of  the  nature  of  or 
containing  satire  ;  satiric. 

a.  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Garnesche  iv.  139  If  thow  war 
aquentyd  with  alle  The  famous  poettes  saturicall.  1579 
E.  K.  in  Spenser  Sheph.  Cat.  Gen.  Argt.  f  3  For  eyther  they 
[these  xij  yEglogues]  be  Plaintive,,  .or  Recreative, ..or 
Moral,  which  for  the  most  part  be  mixed  with  some  Satyri- 
cal  bitternesse.  1581  J.  BEI.L  11  addons  A nsw.  Osor.  262  b, 
In  steade  of  a  Rhetoricall  acclamation,  concluding  with  a 
Satyricall  skoffe  he  doth  advertize  hym.  1617  MORYSON 
Itin.  1. 108  Attella,  whence  were  the  old  satyricall  Comedies, 
which  were  full  of  baudery,  and  were  called  Attellane.  1644 
MlLTON^m>/.(Arb.)38  Nor  was  the  Satyricall  sharpnesse, 
or  naked  plainnes  of  Lucilius,or  Catullus, or  Flaccus,  by  any 


the  brightest  and  bitterest  satirical  passages  in  the  literature 
of  our  time. 

2.  Disposed  to  or  given  to  satire ;  fond  of  indulging 
in  satire ;  characterized  by  satire  ;  sarcastic. 

1590  GREENE  Never  too  late  (1600)  51  Isabel.. outwardly 
withstood  such  in  satyrical  tearmes  as  did  inueigh  against 
the  honestie  of  Francesco.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Waldeti 
Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  183  The  satyricallest  confuters.  1601 
I!.  JONSON  Poetaster  iv.  iii,  A  sharpe  thornie-tooth'd  satyri- 
call rascall  [sf.  Horace].  1612  BACON  Ess.,  Discourse  (Arb.)  17 
Certainly  he  that  hath  a  Satyricall  vaine,  as  he  maketh  others 
afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  others  memory. 


satyricalness,  wits  have  been  always  allowed  this  priviledge. 
1829  Blackiu.  Mag.  XXVI.  591  [He]  had  a  smeddum  of 
satiricalness. 

t  Sati'rien,  a.  Ots.ran-1.  In6satyrien.  [a. 

OF.  satirien  :  see  SATIRE  and  -IAN.]     Satirical. 

1509  BARCLAY  Sltyp  of  Folys  Argt.  (1874)  I.  17  As  olde 
Poetes  Satyriens  in  dyuers  Poesyes  conioyned  repreued  the 
synnes  and  ylnes  of  the  peple  at  that  tyme  lyuynge. 

Satirion(e,  obs.  forms  of  SATVBION. 

t  Sa'tirism.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SATIRE  +  -ISM.] 
Indulgence  in  satire ;  satirical  temper  or  utterance. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  To  Rdr.,  I  haue  nothing  to  spend 
on  you  but  passion.  A  hundred  vnfortunate  farewels  to 
fantasticall  Satirisme.  1602  DEKKER  Satirom.  Lsb,  Bitter 
Satirisme.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  Cod  v.  xxvii.  234 
Their  tongue-ripe  Satyrisme  may  more  easily  disturbe  the 
truth  of  this  world  then  subuert  it.  1683  CAVE  Ecclesiastic! 
Introd.  47  He  had  a  quick  Wit,  but  too  much  inclin'd  to 
Satyrism.  1716  M.  UAVIES  At/tea.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  39 
Where  others  have  trod  before,  with  various  Sarcasms  and 
Satyrisms. 

Satirist  (sce-tirist).    [f.  SATIRE  +  -IST. 

In  the  first  quot.  app.  partly  representing  (with  misappre- 
hended sense)  Gr.  <roTi/pumjs  player  of  satyric  drama.] 

A  writer  of  satires.  Also  (const,  of)  one  who 
satirizes  some  person  or  thing. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  xiii.  (Arb.)  46  They  made 
wise  as  if.  .Satyres  or  Siluanes  should  appeare  and  recite 
those  verses  of  rebuke,,  .whereupon  the  Poets  inuentours  of 
the  deuisewere  called  Satyristes.  1592  GREENE  Croat's  H'. 
II  it  (1617)  36  Young  luuenall,  that  byting  Satyrist.  1597 
G  HARVF.Y  Trim.  Nashe  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  63  We  heare 
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lieue  you  laugh  at  us  all  behind  our  backs,  a  1713  BURNET 
Own  Time  (1766)  I.  516  Sometimes  a  satyrical  temper  broke 
out  too  much.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Lady 
Rich  i  Apr.  (1790)  67  Disdainful  smiles  and  satirical  whispers 
.  never  fail  in  our  assemblies,  when  any  body  appears  that 
is  not  dressed  exactly  in  the  fashion.  1727  SWIFT  Let.  to 
Ytig.  Lady  Wks.  1751  V.  61  The  satyrical  part  of  Mankind 
will  needs  believe,  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  be  very  fine 


mother,  with  a  sort  of  satirical  gravity.  1856  EMERSON 
Eng.  Traits,  First  Visit  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  7  He  [Carlyle] 
took  despairing  or  satirical  views  of  literature  at  this 
moment.  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem.  xxi,  She  was  not 
coldly  clever  and  indirectly  satirical,  but  adorably  simple 
and  full  of  feeling. 

Satirically  (sati'rikali),  adv.  [f.  SATIRICAL  a. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  a  satirical  manner  ;  by  derisive  cen- 
sure, ridicule  or  sarcasm. 

1594  CAREW  Huartfs  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  109  For  which 
cause,  luuenall . .  did  Satirically  nip  him,  saying  [etc.].  1697 
DRYDF.N  Pref.  to  Virg.  Past.  *  «  *b,  One  of  the  Ancients 
has  observ'd  truly,  but  Satyrically  enough,  that  Mankind 
is  the  Measure  of  every  thing.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Mytt. 


Epit.  on  Dorset  7  li  -------  .,  ----- 

true,  As  show'd,  Vice  hadhis  hateand  pity  too.  1762  GOLDSM. 
Cit.  W.  xcix,  Her  very  appearance  was  sufficient  to  silence 
the  severest  satirist  of  the  sex.  1796  BURKE  Keg.  feaceWks. 
VIII.  354  It  is  for  the  satyrist  to  expose  the  ridiculous. 
1837  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  261,  I  am  not  setting  myself 
up  as  the  satirist  of  Bishops.  1875  HELPS  Soc.  Press.  .  xiv. 
194  A  satirist,  for  instance,  has  generally  some  idea  of  im- 
proving mankind  by  his  satire. 

Satirize  (src-tireiz),  v.  Also  7  satyrise,  7-8 
satyrize,  8-9  satirise,  [ad.  F.  satiriser  (  =  Sp., 
Pg.  satirizar*),  f.  satire  :  see  SATIRE  and  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  write  satires  ;  to  assail  some  one  or 
something  with  satire.     Now  only  as  absol.  use  of 
2  ;  formerly  t  const,  on,  upon. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  in.  v,  What?  when  the  man 
that  first  did  satyrise,  Durst  pull  the  skin  ouer  the  eares  of 
vice  ;.  .shall  I  forbeare?  1610  BRATHWAIT  Five  Senses  129 
They  shew  the  vnworthinesse  of  their  Nature  in  Satyrizing 
pon  the  weaker.  1703  DE  FOE  Let.  to  Mr.  How  in  Misc. 
~,7,  I  find  you  no  more  talking  to  me,  till  you  come  to 
age  25,  where  you  are  pleased  to  Satyrize  upon  my  Title 
nd  Preface.  1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  i.  34  Shall  authors 
smile  on  such  illustrious  days,  And  satirise  with  nothing— 
but  their  praise?  31734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  x.  Concl.  (1740) 
692  It  is  as  bad  a  Fault  in  History  to  panegyrise,  as  to 
Satyrise  without  Reason.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman 
xxii.  (1841)  I.  211  Satirizing  on  the  blindness  and  folly  of 
mankind.  1821  BYRON  Juan  in.  Ixxviii,  He  being  paid  to 
satirise  or  flatter.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  217  It  was  easy 
to  satirise  and  misrepresent. 

2.  trans.  To  assail  with   satire;    to  make   the 
object  of,  or  to  expose  to,  satire  or  censure  ;   to 
describe  or  ridicule  in  a  satirical  manner. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Kicksey  Winsey  Wks.  H.  36, 
I  will  Satyrize,  Cauterize,  and  Stigmatize  all  the  whole  ken- 
nell  of  curres  that  dare  [etc.].  1676  GLANVILL  Seasonable 
Reflect  issThose  Wits.,  that  Satyrize  humane  nature.  1715 
M.  DAVIES  ,  Atlien.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  4  Pamphlets,  .pretend  to.  . 
Satyrize  the  Frankness  of  Tories  [etc.].  1727  POPE  Th.  f;  ar. 
Suit,  in  Swift's  Wks.  1755  II.  L  226  It  is  as  hard  to  satirize 
well  a  man  of  distinguished  vices,  as  to  praise  well  a  man 
of  distinguished  virtues.  1782  J.  WAR-TON  £a.  Pope  null 
61  Chaucer  takes  every  opportunity  of  satynzmg  the  follies 
of  his  age.  1803  SIR  J.  MACKINTOSH  Def.  Peltier  Wks.  184.6 
III  2S9  If  you  should  believe  that  it  is  ascribed  to  Jacobini- 
cal writers  for  the  sake  of  satirising;  a  French  Jacobimca 


Swomw  Grit.  Poets  iv.  108  Alcaeus  exercised  his  poetical 
talent  in  satirizing  Pittacus. 


humanity,  is.  .more  frequent  in  Italy  than  in  this  country. 

Hence  Sa-tirized  ///.  a. 

J793  D'ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  II.  276  Satirists,  if  they  escape 
the  scourges  of  the  law,  have  reason  to  dread  the  cane  of 
the  satirised. 

Satirizer  (sartireizw).  [f.  SATIRIZE  v.  +  -ER'.J 
One  who  satirizes. 

1867  LEGGE  Confuc ius  249  By  the  fung  or  phoenix,  his  sa- 
tirizer  or  adviser  intended  Confucius.  1889  Spectators  Jan. 
23  The  sprightly  satiriser  of  Lord  Eldon  and  the  Tories. 


SATIRIZING. 

Sa'tirizing,  ///.  a.  [f.  SATIRIZE  r.  +  -isc  2.] 
That  satirizes. 

1716  Loyal  Mourner  39  My  Satyrizing  Muse.  1771 
JA'CKOMBK  Hist.  Print.  235  Expressions.. by  which  they 
intend  to  convey  to  the  reader  either  instructing,  satyrizing, 
admiring,  or  other  hints  and  remarks.  1804  CHARLOTTK 
SMITH  Conversations,  etc.  II.  23  But  we  are  getting  into  a 
grave  and  satyrizing  vein.  1861  WRIGHT  Ess.  Arch&ol.  II. 
xxiv.  278  The  satirising  and  reforming  spirit  of  the  age 
appeared  not  unfrequently  on  the  stage. 

Satirus,  satiry  :  see  SATYK. 

Satisdation  (sretisdi'-Jm).  Civil  Law.  10bs. 
[a.  L.  satisdation-em  a  giving  of  bail  or  security, 
n.  of  action  f.  salisdare  to  give  bail,  f.  satis  enough 
+  dare  to  give.  Cf.  OF.  satisdacion,  -ccion,  -lion, 
1 3th  c.  in  Godefr.]  (See  quot.  1656.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Satisdation,  a  putting  in  of  Surety 
or  Bail  sufficient  for  performance  of  Covenants,  or  for  pay- 
ment of  moneys.  1726  AVI.IFFK  Parergon  425  There  is 
another  Exception  stiled  an  Exception  ot  not  giving  Satis, 
dation  or  Security.  1774  HALLIPAX  Rotn.  CI'T.  Laiv  in.  iii. 
88  Not  unlike  the  Satisdations  required  from  an  Actor  and 
J\4ns  by  the  Roman  laws. 

'  Satisdiction.  nonce-wd.  [f.  I.,,  satis  enough  + 
dic(ion-em  saying  (see  DICTION),  after  satisfaction^ 
Saying  enough. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  14  They  desire  not  satisfaction, 
but  satisdtction,  whereof  themselves  must  be  judges. 

Satisfaction  (saetisfarkjsn).  Forms :  4-8 
satis-,  4-6  satys- ;  4  -faeciun,  4-7  -faccion,  4-5 
-fao(o)ioun,  -faccio(u)n,  5  -faccyo(u)n,  -facion, 
-faecione,  (-facooun),  5-7  -factioun,  6  -faoeyon, 
-faetyon ;  5-  satisfaction,  [a.  F.  satisfaction 
(lath  c.  satisfactiun,  I3th  c.  satisfaction,  -ficioii) 
=  Pr.  satisfactio,  Sp.  satisfaccion,  J'g.  satisfacfao, 
It.  satisfazione,soddisfazione,  ad.  L.  satisfacticn-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  satisfaccre  to  SATISFY.]  The  action 
of  satisfying  ;  the  state  or  fact  of  being  satisfied. 
I.  With  reference  to  obligations. 

1.  The  payment  in  full  of  a  debt,  or  the  fulfil- 
ment of  an  obligation  or  claim ;  the  atoning  for 
(rarely  iof)  an  injury,  offence,  or  fault  by  repara- 
tion, compensation,  or  the  endurance  of  punish- 
ment. Also  quasi-«w«-.,  the  pecuniary  or  other 
gift  or  penalty,  or  the  act,  by  which  a  debt  or 
obligation  is  discharged  or  an  offence  atoned  for. 
Phrases,  to  make  (or  f  do)  satisfaction ;  in  satis- 
faction (of).  Now  chiefly  in  Law. 

[The  sense  is  found  earlier  in  legal  AF. :  e.g.  1306  1\ oils 
pf  Parlt.  I.  212/1  Quil  ne  purroient  a  mil  temps  de  ce  faire 
sumsauntz  amendes  ne  due  satisfaction.] 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5017  Angers  me  full  euyll  your  angard 
desyre,  When  ye  couet.  .Satisfaccioun  to  be  sent  fro  my  selfe 
euyn,  Synye  are  cause  of  bis  care.  £1420?  LYDG.  Assembly  of 
Gods  221  Beholde  how  the  teares  from  hys  eyen  go.  Hit  ys 
satysfaccion  half  for  hys  trespase.  1432-50  tr.  Higcltn 


EARL  RIVEHS  (Caxton)  Dictes  i  In  satisfaccouu  &  recom- 
pence  of  myne  Inyquytees.  1480  Co^<entry  Leet-bk.  431  That 
the  seid  Chamberleyns  shuld  in  recompense  &  satUfaccion 
of  their  seid  disobeysaunce..bryng  [etc.].  1531  Test.Ebor. 
(Surtees)  VI.  24,  xls...m  satisfaction  of  a  distres  that  I  toke 
of  hyr.  1563  Homilies  \\.  Repentance  \\.  287  b,  Zacheus. . 
was  most  wyilyng..to  make  satisfaction  vnto  ali  them,  that 
he  hadde  doone  iniurie  and  wrong  vnto.  1602  SHAKS.  Ha)ii. 
iv.  v.  209  If  by  direct  or  by  Colaterall  hand  They  finde  vs 
touch'd,  we  will  our  Kingdome  giue,,.and  all  that  we  call 
Ours  To  you  in  satisfaction.  i6oa  MARSTON  ./Jw/1.  fy  Mel. 
in.  Wks,  1856  I.  43, 1  would  be  glad  to  make  you  satisfaction, 
if  I  have  wronged  you.  1621  ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords 
(Camden)  86  Fyne,  10,000  marks  ; . .  publique  satisfaccion  of 
his  faulte  by  submission  and  acknowledgement  thereof. 
n  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  II.  303 
Mr.  Patrik  Creigh..was  ordeaned  to  make  satisfaction  in 
the  kirk  of  Edinburgh  two  severall  Sabboth  dayes,  ..for 
celebrating  marriage.. without  proclamatioun  of  bannes. 
1655)  MILTON  Civil  Power  63  Who  by  subjecting  us  to  his 
punishment  in  these  things,  brings  back  into  religion  that 
law  of  terror  and  satisfaction,  belonging  now  only  to  civil 
crimes.  1660  MARYELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  25  The 
Excise  of  Forain  Commodityes  is  to  be  continued  apart 
untill  satisfaction  of  publick  debts  and  ingngements  secured 
upon  the  Excise.  1667  in  lot/t  Rep,  Hist.  MSS.  Connn. 
App,  v.  52  Sir  Robert.. is  indebted  to  your  petitioner  in 
^320  by  bond,  but.  .utterly  refuseth  to  give  your  petitioner 
satisfaction.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  212  Unless  for  him 
Som  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay  The  rigid  satisfaction, 
death  for  death.  1683  Brit,  SJfifC.  46  He.  .himself  escaped 
Ship  wrack,  and  received  Satisfaction  for  his  Losses  out  of 
the  publick  Treasury.  1725  Die  FOE  I'cy.  round  World 
(1840)  313  The  Captain  ..  promised  to  have  the  fellows 
punished,  and  satisfaction  to  be  made.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(ed.  2)  I.  215  A  devise  of  an  annuity  to  the  wife.. has  been 
held  not  to  be  in  satisfaction  of  dower.  1845  POLSON  in 
Encycl.  Metro}.  II.  796/1  The  party  injured  may  agree 
to  accept  a  certain  sum  or  other  thing  as  a  compensa- 
tion—an arrangement  technically  styled  accord  and  satis- 
faction. 1848  THACKERAY  If'an.  fair  ix,  He  had  a  savage 
pleasure  in  making  the  poor  wretches  this  creditors]  wait, 
and  in  shifting  from  court  to  court  and  from  term  to  term 
the  perioxl  of  satisfaction.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  ix.  362 
'  Distress  '—its  primary  object  is  to  compel  the  person 
against  whom  it  is  properly  employed  to  make  satisfaction. 
b.  In  particularized  use :  An  act  of  compensa- 
tion or  amends ;  an  amount  paid  in  compensation; 
a  penalty.  Now  rare. 

ci44o  Alphabet  of  Tales  281  He.,  made  bur  to  hafe  a  due 
satisfaccion  for  hur  hurte.  1598  BACON  Sacr.  Medit.*  Exalt. 
Charitie  Ks«.  (Art).)  107  The  seconde  degree  is  to  pardon 
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our  enemies,  though  they  persist  and  without  satisfactions 
and  submissions.  1603  D&KKER  &  CHF.TTLE  Grissiliv.  iii. 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  75  GrissiPs  two  babes  are  dead,  and  kilPd  by 
scorn,  Hut  that  fair  issue,  that  shall  now  be  born,  Shall  make 
a  satisfaction  of  all  wrongs.  1609  B.  JONSON  Sii.  Wont,  iv. 
v,  Thinke  vpon  some  satisfaction,  or  termes  to  offer  him. 
c  1622  FORD,  etc.  Witch  Edmonton  i.  i,  I  cannot  request 
a  fuller  satisfaction  Then  you  have  freely  granted.  1649 
MILIOX  Eikon.  ii.  21  We  may  well  perceave  to  what  easie 
satisfactions  and  purgations  he  had  inur'd  his  secret  con- 
science. 1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm,  II.  406  The  mere  me- 
chanical operation  of  writing,  for  which  it  directed  the 
scribe  to  receive  a  satisfaction. 

c.  Ln\v.  To  enter  (;//)  satisfaction  :  to  place  on 
the  record  of  a  court  a  statement  that  the  payment 
ordered  by  it  has  been  duly  made.  So  entry  of 
satisfaction. 

1782  J.  IMPEY  Pract.  King's  Bench  378  Entry  of  SatUfar- 
tion.  If  satisfaction  is  made  of  a  judgment,  a  wan  am  of 
attorney  should  be  given  to  the  attorney  by  the  plaintiff., 
to  enter  up  satisfaction  on  record.  1828  ARCH  BOLD /"Vwvwy 
<V  Entries  (ed.  2)  276  Whereas  I,  the  said  John  Nokes,have 
received  satisfaction  for  the  same  [damages  and  costs] : 
These  are  therefore  to  desire  and  authorize  you.  .to  acknow- 
ledge and  enter  satisfaction  upon  the  record  of  the  said 
judgment, 

2.  Ecd.  (The    earliest   recorded    use   in    Eng.) 
The  performance  by  a  penitent  of  the  penal  and 
meritorious  acts  enjoined  by  his  confessor  as  pay- 
ment of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  his  sin  : 
the  last  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance.     Cf.  DEEDBOTE.     (Phrases  as  in  i.) 

a  1300  Cursor  J\f.  28620  For  it  mai  be  na  penance  right  Hot 
man  him  pain  to  bete  his  plight,  pat  satisfaction  os  cnld, 
And  \>\s  parti  it  es  thrid-fald,  In  nlnuis,  fastyng,  and  orisun. 
ibid.  29121  Generali  mi  haf  i  tald  pe  pointes  J?at  ar  for  to 
ha!d  Til  ilk  sinful  bat  es  bun  Kor  to  do  satisfacciun.  a,  1340 
HAMPOLK  Psalter  cxviii.  118  pai  will  syn  and  will  noght 
make  Satisfaccioun  til  god.  1340  Aymb.  32  Nele  arere  J?et 
heued  to  gode  be  zorje  ne  grede  harou  be  ssrifte  ne  arere 
be  honden  be  satisfacioun  \glo$s  c  1400  dedbote],  1377 
LANGL,  /*.  PI.  B.  xiv.  04  Satisfaccioun.  .as  it  neuere  had 
ybe  to  nougt  bryngeth  dedly  synne.  c  13,86  CHAUCER  Pars. 
J\  P  955.  cm/a  Jacobus  /J'W/xxix.  189  Satysfaccyoun  is,  to 
fulfylle  J>i  penaunce,  enioyned  of  be  preest,  &  to  pay  bi 
dettys  to  qwyke  &  dede  £  to  holy  cherche,  &  to  restore,  bat 
bou  hast  falsely  gett,  to  makyn  amendys  for  bi  wrongys  & 
pe  harmys,  bat  bou  hast  don,  &  no  more  to  turne  a^cn  to  bi 
synne.  1450-1530  ftlyrr.  our  Ladye  99  Thre  paries  of 
penaunce,  that  ys  contrycyon,  confessyon,  and  satysfaccion. 
1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xli.  (Percy  Soc.)  204  With  dame 
I  Contricion,  which  gan  to  bewayle  My  synnes  great  with 
hole  repentaunce,  And  Satisfaccion  without  any  fayle.  1563 
Homilies  ir.  Repentance^  n.  286  Judas.. did  also  make  a 
certain  kynde  of  satisfaction  [as  well  as  his  confession],  when 
he  did  cast  their  money  vnto  them  againe.  1579  T'OMSON 
Cah'ins  Serin.  Tim.  16/2  The  Paplstes  holde,  that  we  must 
get  Paradise  by  our  desnrtes,  and  what  wanteth  we  must 
supplie  by  our  satisfactions,  a.  1600  HOOKER  Kcch  Pol.  vi. 
v.  §  6  Amongst  the  works  of  satisfaction,  the  most  respected 
have  been  alwayes  these  three,  Prayers,  Fasts,  and  Almes 
deeds.  1725  tr.  Dnpitt's  EccL  Hist,  i-jt/i.  C.  i.  vi.  i.  217 
He  [Melancthon]  does  not  believe  that  Confession  and  Satis- 
faction are  necessary.  1885  Cath.  Diet.  (ed.  3)s.v.  Penance 
(4)  The  penitential  discipline  of  the  early  Church  witnesses 
to  the  belief  that  satisfaction  by  penitential  works  is  necessary 
in  itself,  and  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

3.  Theol.  The   atonement   made   by  Christ   for 
sin,  according  to  the  view  that  His  sufferings  and 
merits  are  accepted   by  the  Divine  justice  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  penalty  due  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.     So  doctrine  of  satisfaction.     Occas.  said 
of  Christ  himself  as  the  victim  by  whose  sacrifice 
the  satisfaction  was  made. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  SeL  Wks.  II.  282  And  so,  sib  Crist  is  God 
and  man,  Satisfaccioun  for  bis  synne  bat  he  made  bus  freli 
is  better  ^an  ober  bat  man  or  angel  my3t  make.  1542  HECON 
Potation  for  Lent  Evij,  Christ  alone  is  the  omnisufficient 
satysfaccion  for  all  cure  synnes  vnto  God  the  father.  1549 
LATIMER  Serin.  Ploughers  (Arb.)  33  By  hym  selfe  and  by 
none  other,  Chryste  made  purgacion  and  satisfaction  for  the 
whole  worlde.  1563  Homilies  n.  Repentance  i.  276  b,  For 
he  alone  dyd  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  body  and  blod  make 
satisfaction  vnto  the  lustice  of  god  for  our  sinnes.  1630 
PRYNNE  Anti-Armin.  158  Which  cooperates  and  concurres 
with  the  aduocation  and  satisfaction  of  lesus.  1643  MILTON 
Divorce  n.  vii.  Wks.  1851  IV.  78  The  prime  end  of  the 
Gospel  is  not  so  much  to  exact  our  obedience,  as  to  reveal 
grace  and  the  satisfaction  of  our  disobedience.  1657  Treat. 
Conf.Sin  314  There  is  a  propitiatory  satisfaction,  which  is 
Christ  Jesus,  for  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
IO96STILL1NGFL.  (title)  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Doctrine 
of  Christ's  Satisfaction.  1741  WATTS  Imprav.  Mind  \.  v. 
§  3  And  some  writers  for  the  Trinity  and  Satisfaction  of 
Christ  have  exposed  themselves  and  the  sacred  doctrine  by 
their  feeble  and  foolish  manner  of  handling  it.  1871  J.  G. 
MURPHY CVw;«.  Lrv.v.  Introd.,  In  satisfaction,  .the  media* 
tor  renders  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  and  the  penitent 
sinner  who  relies  on  his  good  offices  is  justified  or  accepted 
and  treated  as*  righteous. 

4.  The  opportunity  of  satisfying  one's  honour  by 
a  duel;  the  acceptance  of  a  challenge  to  a  duel 
from  the  person  who  deems  himself  insulted  or  in- 
jured.    Chiefly  in  phrases,  to  give,  demand  satis- 

]  faction* 

1602  EARL  NORTHUMDLD.  in  Collins  Peerage  (1779)  II.  410 
j    Seeke  not  by  fryvelous  shiftes   to  dyverte  this  course  of 
'    satisfaction.     1611  SHAKS.  Cytnb.  u.  i.  16,  I  gaue  him  satis- 
faction? would  he  had  bin  one  of  my  Ranke.     1630  A'. 
Johnsons  Kitigd.  <fr  Conmtw.  190  The  English  Gentleman, 
with  mature  deliberation,  disputeth  how  farre  his  honour 
is  Engaged,   by  the  injury  offered,  and  judiciously  deter- 
mineth  his  manner  of  satisfaction,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  offence.     1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  25  P  5  It  is  called 


SATISFACTION. 

|  Giving  a  Man  Satisfaction^  to  urge  your  Offence  against 
him  with  your  Sword.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840) 
i  So  He  was  ready  to  give  him  satisfaction.  1771  S.MOLLKTT 
Humph.  Cl.  24  Apr.  (1815)  36  If  he  thinks  himself  injured, 

!  he  knows  where  to  come  for  satisfaction.  i8oz  C.  JAMI-.S 
Afilit.  Diet,  s.v.,  When  an  officer  or  other  person  goes  out 
to  tight  with  one  whom  he  has  offended,  or  by  whom  he  has 

j    been  offended,  he  is  said  to  give  or  take  .satisfaction. — Hence 

!  to  demand  satisfaction  is  tantamount  to  challenge,  &c.— To 
call  to  account.  1834  MKUWIS  Angler  in  Wales  II.  xxvi. 

i     152  If  it  prove  so,  and  yon  will  give   me  your  card,  1  will 

j  see  that  you  shall  shortly  have  the  satisfaction  you  require. 
1843  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  III.  489  The  satisfaction  consists 
in  giving  to  the  offender  a  chance  of  becoming  either  a  mur- 

I    deier  or  murdered. 

t  b.  To  give  oneself  satisfaction  :  to  be  avenged 

!    on  an  offender.  Obs. 

1684  DRYDEN  tr.  Mftitnlonrgs  /list.  League  163  Who 
dar'cl  not  to  arrest  any  of  them  singly,  the  two  remaining 
being  at  liberty,  and  in  condition  to  give  themselves  satis- 
faction on  the  Aggressours. 

II.  AVith  reference  to  desires  or  feelings. 

5.  The  action  of  gratifying  (an  appetite  or  desire) 
to  the  full,  or  of  contenting  (a  person)  by  the  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  a  desire  or  supply  of  a  \vnnt ; 
the  fact  of  having  been  gratified  to  the  full  or  of 
having  one's  desire  fulfilled.  Phrases,  to  the  satis- 
faction of\  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  first  quot.  is  a  mere  literalism  frcm  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  translator  prob.  attached  no  definite  meaning  to  the 
word.  One  MS.  adds  the  gloss  'or  a  covenable  ansuerc'. 

1382  WVCI.IF  /,(-?'.  x.  ?o  'Ihe  which  thing  whanne  Muyses 
hadde   hercle,   he   resseyuede   satysfaccioun  [Vulg.  reccpit 
satis factionc»i ;    Heb.  lit.  'and   Moses  heard,  and   it  uas 
good  in  his  eyes  '].    1538  STARK EY  England  \\,  \.  146  Though 
nature   hath    gyuen    to    man . .  natural    inclynatyon    to   hys 
increse ;  yet,  bycause  man  ys  only  borne  lo  cyuylyte  and 
polytyke  rule,  therfore  he  may  not,  wythout  ordur  or  re- 
specte,  study  to  the  satysfactyon  of  thys   natiual   afFecte. 
1603  SHAKS.  Metis,  for  i\l.  in.  1.275   Jf  for  this  night   he 
j     intreat  you  to  his  bed,  giue  him  promise  of  satislnction. 
1622   FLETCHER  &   MASSINGKR  rwfhctfss  n.  ii,   Hate   to 
vowM  enemies  findt-s  a  full  i-ati-f.ictioii  in  death.    1649  Jrr- 
TAYLOR  {.it.  Excnip.   §  i.  14  When  the  lilessed  Virgin  was 
so  ascertained,  that  she  should  be  a  Mother  and  a  Maid. . . 
then  all  her  hopes  and  all  her  desires  received  such  satis- 
faction, as  filled  all  the  corners  of  her  heart.      1662    SIIL- 
MNGKL.  Orig.  Sacrze  in.  iv.  §  i   For  the  satisfaction  of  our 
:     curiosity  as  to  the  true  Origine  of  Nations.     1690  XORRIS 
JSeatitttdes  (1694)  I.  90  'J  he  Desire  of  Happiness  is  not  all- 
.     solutely  secure  of  Satisfaction,  but   only  upon  Condition. 
1771  Julius  Lett.  xlix.  (1788)  265  The  profound  respect  I 
bear  to  the  giacious  Prince  uho  governs  this  country  with 
no  less  honour  to  himself  than  satisfaction  to  Ins  subjects. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxiii.  168  My  guide. .did  his  duty 
1     entirely  to  my  satisfaction.     1880  MCCARTHY  Ott-ti  Times 
xl.  III.  219  The  difficulty  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everyone.     1894  BOTTONE  Klectr.  histr.  Making  (ed.  6)  191 
\     This  having  been  effected  to  the  operator's  satisfaction,  he 
1     turns  his  attention  once  again.. to  the  glass  bulb. 

b.  Satisfied  or  contented   state  of  mind  ;    now 

j    usually,   gratification    or  pleasure   occasioned   by 

,    some  fact,  event,  or  state  of  things.     Const.  «/, 

|    withj  t<y';    also   followed   by  that  with   clause 

expressing  the  cause. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictfs  7  The  grettest  richesse 

j     is  satisfacion  of  the  herte.     a  1627  SIR  J.  BEAUMONT  Miser- 

|     able  St.  Man  4  His  whole  felicity  is  endlesse  strife,  No 

pence,  no  satisfaction,  crownes  his  life.    1612  SHFI,TON^;//J'. 

i.  iv.  (1620)  27  Who. .did  trauell  towards  his  village,  with 

!     very  great  satisfaction  of  himselfe.     1648  GAGE  West  Ind. 

103,  I  had  not  very  great  satisfaction  of  the  whole  Family. 

I     1711   LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mr.  \\'.  M.  24  Mar., 

Nothing  touches  me  with  satisfaction  but  what  touches  my 

heart.     1744  Life  <V  Adi1.  M.  Bishop  147,  1  was  as  happy 

i     in  my  Station,  and  enjoyed  as  much  Peace  and  Satisfaction 

1     in  my  own  Breast,  as  possibly  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 

i    could  in  his.     1749  FIELDING  Tont  Jones  \vu,  v,  Mrs.  Miller 

[     expressed  great  satisfaction  in  these  declarations.    Ibid,  ix, 

Jones  expressed   the  utmost    satisfaction  at  the  account. 

1781  GIBBON  Decl.  $  J*\  xix.  II.  151   Sapor,  .expressed  his 

satisfaction  that  his  brother,  Constantius  Csesar,  had  been 

taught  wisdom  by  adversity.    1797-8  JANE  AUSTEN  Sense  fy 

Sens,  xliii,  All  within  Elinor's  breast  was  satisfaction,  silent 

and  strong.     1834  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serm.  I.  vi.  88  Is  it 

not  the  way  of  men  to  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  their  good 

deeds?  particularly,  when  for  some  reason  or  other,  their 

conscience  smites  them  ?     1848  W.  H.  BARTLETT  Egypt  to 

Pal.  xxiv.  (1879)  480  The  satisfaction   of  the  traveller  at 

Nazareth  comes  from  the  presence  of  those  natural  objects 

and  scenes  which  alone  remain  unchanged. 

C.  A  particular  instance  of  satisfaction ;  an  ex- 
perience, fact,  or  circumstance  that  occasions  grati- 
fication. 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  TJievenct's  Trav.  I.  88, 1  could  earnestly 
'    have  wished  the  Door  had  been  open  that  I  might  have 
i    gone  in..;  but  I  had  not  that  satisfaction.     1692  R.  L'Es- 
TRANGE  Fables  Ixviii.  68  A   Freedom,  . .  not  to  be  Parted 
with  for   All   the    Sensual    Satisfactions    under   the   Sun. 
1712  STERLE  Spect.  No.  423  r  2  Gloriana  has  very  good 
Sense,  a  quick  Relish  of  the  Satisfactions  of  Life.     1716 
ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  9*3  You  own  it  would  be  a 
;    great  Satisfaction  to  you  to  be  placed  upon  the  Throne  by 
1    our  Endeavours.    1719  DE  FOR  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  112,  I  can- 
!    not  express  what  a  Satisfaction  it  was  to  me,  to  come  into 
my  old  Hutch.    1774  GOLDSM.  Nat,  Hist.  (1824)  I.  i  Human 
i    curiosity. -gives   higher  satisfactions  than  what   even   the 
,    senses  can  afford.     1869  J.  D.  BALDWIN  Preh.  Nations  ii. 
I    (1877)  26  It  has  undoubtedly  furnished  many  satisfactions 
to  those  whose  calling  did  not  afford  a  more  profitable  occu- 
pation,    1883  H.  SPENCER  in  Contfntf.  Rev.  XLIII.  8  The 
savage   thinks   only  of  present    satisfactions,   and   leaves 
future  satisfactions  uncared  for. 

f  d.  Bad  satisfaction  :  dissatisfaction,  dissatis- 
fying result.  Ofa. 
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xxix   Si  Amongst  all  these  bad  satisfactions,  nothing  dis- 
isted . .  the  Nobility  more,  then  the  severe  Magistracy  of  the 


Censors.     Ibid.,  Polit.  Touchstone  414  Flanders,  .was  there- 
fore be"iin  to  be  governed  by  forreiners,  with  such  jealousies, 

which  ingendered  those  ill  humors.and  gave  that  bad  satis- 
faction, which  was  the  rise  of  the  civil  war  that  msued. 

6.  '  Release  from  suspense,  uncertainty,  or  un- 
easiness '  J.) ;  information  that  answers  a  person's 
demands  or  needs ;  removal  of  doubt,  conviction. 
Phrase,  to  (a  person's']  satisfaction. 

t  In  heavy  satis/action :   in  sorrowful  acceptance  of  the 

'iW  MARLOWE  ist  Ft.  Tandnirl.  n.  iii.  5  What  think'st 
thou,  man,  shall  come  of  our  attempts?  For,  even  as  from 
assured  oracle,  I  take  thy  doom  for  satisfaction.  1601 
SHAKS  All's  I/-W/V.  iii.  ico  But  when  I .  .inform  d  her  fully, 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  Honour  As  she  had 
made  the  ouerture,  she  ceast  In  heauie  satisfaction,  and 
would  neuer  Receiue  the  Ring  agame.  1601  —  Jul.  L.  II. 
ii  71  Cxs  The  cause  is  in  my  Will,  I  will  not  come,  lhat 
is  enough  to  satisfie  the  Senate.  But  for  your  prmate  satis- 
faction, Because  I  loue  you,  I  will  let  you  know.  1613 
CROOKE  Body  of  Man  270  Because  these  things  are  some- 
what  obscure  we  referre  you  for  further  satisfaction  to  the 
Controuersies  next  ensuing.  1662  SHLUSCFL.  Onf.  Sacral 
H  x  §  10  359  Thus  abundantly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
minds  of  all  good  men  hath  God  given  the  highest  ratlona 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  he  hath  revealed 
to  the  world.  1725  DE  FOE  I'oy.  roumi  World  (1840)  43 
Prove  it  to  my  satisfaction.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  brooke 
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namely  the  satisfactive  and  the  punitive.  1830  —  Ojftc. 
Apt  Maximized  Pref.  25  note,  Punishment,  together  with 
the  several  other  remedies,  which  the  nature  of  things 
admits  of :— namely,  satisfactive,  suppressive,  and  preventive, 
t  B.  sb. '  An  act  of  satisfaction  ;  compensation ; 
requital  ;  amends'  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

tSatisfactor.  Obs.rare-1.  [quasi-Lat.agent-n. 
f.  L.  satisfacere  to  SATISFY.]  One  who  makes 
satisfaction  (for  sin). 

1540  COVERDAI.E  Confut.  Standish  (1547)  f  vj,  Vet  call  ye 
them  happie  that  punishe  them  selues,  and  take  vpon  them 
to  be  satisfactours  in  that  behalfe. 

Satisfactorily  (scetisfarktanh),  adv.  [f. 
SATISFACTORY  a.  +  -LY-.]  In  a  satisfactory  manner. 

1587  in  W.  M.  Williams  Ann.  Founders'  Co.  (1867)  68 
He  was  bothe  onlde  and  partly  blind,  and.. lacked  know- 
ledge  to  do  them  satisfactorilye.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  P.p.  in.  xxi.  157  Bellonius  hath  beene  more  satisfac- 


SATISFY. 

allowance.  1683  DR.  ROBINSON  in  Kay's  Corr.  (1848)  135 
It  [the  letter]  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  I  wished.  1687 
A.  LOVBU  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  n.  89,  I  could  not  learn  of 
any  a  satisfactory  reason  for  that  last  signification.  1756 
Bi  RKF.  Sutl.  t,  B.  Pref.,  Wks.  I.  83,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  this  edition  something  more  full  and  satisfactory  than 
the  first.  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  Clumney-aMepers,  It  is 
the  time  when  .  .  the  kennels  of  our  fair  metropolis  give  forth 
their  least  satisfactory  odours.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
vi.  II.  45  But  James  supposed  that  the  Primate  was  struck 
dumb  by  the  irresistible  force  of  reason,  and  eagerly  chal- 
lenged His  Grace  to  produce..  a  satisfactory  reply.  1860 
TVNDAI.L  Glac.  II.  xxiv.  361,  I  also  made  a  few  experiments 
at  Rosenlaui,..but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory.  1863 
GEO.  ELIOT  Rtmiola.  Introd.,  [He]  went  home  with  a  tri- 
umphant light  in  his  eyes  after  concluding  a  satisfactory 

marriage  for  his   son.     1907  HODGES  Elan.    I'hologr.   28 

A  cheaper  but  less  satisfactory  method. 

t  B.  sb.  a.  A  place  or  means  of  atonement  or 

retribution,     b.   One  who  makes  satisfaction  (for 

the  sins  of  another).   Obs. 


t  b.  Satisfying  proof.   Obs. 

1601  I.D.  MOIS-TJOV  Let.  in  Moryson  Itiu.  (1617!  M.  123 
Hereafter  I  doubt  not  but  to  give  you  satisfaction  that  I  am 
not  worthy  of  this  wrong.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  hp. 
\.  vii.  26  In  natural!  Philosophy,  .it  carryeth  but  slender 
consideration,  for  that  also  proceeding  from  setled  principles, 
therein  is  expected  a  satisfaction  from  scientificall  progres- 
sions, and  such  as  beget,  a  sure  and  rational!  beleefe.  1722 
DE  FOE  Plague  (1754)  249,  I  have  had  very  good  Satisfac- 
tion, that  it  was  utterly  false. 

f  c.  Solution  (of  a  difficulty).   Obs. 

a  1547  COVEKIMI.E  Fruit/.  Less.  (1593)  Mm  2,  liut  this 
satisfaction  concerning  drunkennes, . .  is  made  with  all  meek- 
nes,  and  yet  with  sinceritie  and  stedfastnes,  not  lordly,  or 
braggingly,  although  he  [sc.  Peter]  was  highly  endewed 
with  the  holy  Ghost.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  n.  iv.  103  But 
seeing  they  [sc.  commentators]  professe  their  calling  to  be 
a  satisfaction  of  difficulties,  it  is  in  them  an  unexcusable 

III.  7.  atlrib.,  satisfaction-money,  money 
paid  in  satisfaction;  satisfaction  piece  Lam,  a 
formal  acknowledgement  given  by  one  who  has 
received  satisfaction  of  a  mortgage  or  judgement, 
to  authorize  the  entry  of  such  satisfaction  on  the 
record. 

1868  lip.  S.  WILDF.RFORCE  in  R.  G.  Wilberforce  Life  (1882) 
III.  x.  280  That  the  "satisfaction-money  for  vested  rights 
should  be  in  a  common  fund.  1782  J.  IMPEV  Pract.  King's 
Bench  378  'Satisfaction  piece.  1887  i,t>th  Deputy  Kpr.  Rep. 
628  The  Satisfaction  Pieces  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
do  not  differ  in  any  essential  feature  from  those  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

Satisfactional  (saetisfle-kjanal),  a.  [-AI,.] 
Belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  satisfaction. 

1874  BUSHNELL  Forgiven.  $  Law  Introd.  n  Its  satisfac- 
tional  substitute. 

t  Satisfa-ctionar,  -er.  Obs.rare-'.   =next. 

1561  T.   NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  III.  iv.  §  38.  152  As  for 
those  thinges  that  are  commonly  founde  in  the  bookes  of 
olde  wryters  concerning  satisfaction,  they  litle  moue  me... 
Many  of  them.  .haue..  spoken  to  crabbedly  and  hardely: 
but  1  will  not  graunt  that  they  were  so  rude  and  vnskilfull 
as  lo  haue  wrytten  those  thynges  in  that  sense  that  the 
newe  Satisfactionars  [1562  (ed.  2)  satisfactionaries,  1578- 
1611  -ars,  1634  -ers]  do  reade  them. 

t  Satisfactionary.  Obs.  rare-11,  [ad.  mod. L. 
satisfactionarius  (Calvin)  :  see  SATISFACTION  and 
-ABY.]  A  believer  in  '  satisfaction  '  by  penance. 

1562  [see  prec.].     1628  GAULE  Pract.  Theorists  Panegyr. 
(1629)  33  There  be  a  sort  of  Satisfactionaries,  that  boast 
their  abilitie  to  quit  them  of  their  Aduersarie,  they  dare 
not  say  for  their  Talents,  yet  for  their  Farthings. 

Satisfactionist  (sa;tisfa:-kjonist).  rare.  [f. 
SATISFACTION  +  -IST.]  One  who  holds  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  suffered  punishment  as  satisfaction  for 
the  sins  of  man  :  see  SATISFACTION  3. 

1668  PENN  Sandy  Foundation  28  Some.. of  the  same 
spirit  with  the  Satisfactionists  and  Impularians  of  our  lime. 
1669  OWEN  Declar.  fy  Vind,  Doctr.  Trinity  205  Is  ihis  your 
relribution,  O  injurious  Satisfactionisls  ?  1858  J.  MAR- 
TINEAU Stud.  C/ir.  145  Yet  where  is  there  any  irace  in  it  of 
the  satisfactionist's  redemption? 

Satisfa'ctioiiless,  a.  rare-'',  [f.  SATISF AC- 
TION +  -LESS.]  Without  satisfaction. 

1839  BAILKY  Festus  xii.  (1852)  143  Wait  for  what  Is  on  the 
wing  already,  or  else  have  The  aimless  satisfaclionless  result 
As  of  a  lunge  inlo  ihe  empty  air. 

Satisfactive  (ssetisfarktiv),  a.  and  sb.  rare. 
[as  if  ad.  L.  *satisfactivus,  f.  satisfact-,  satisfacere 
to  SATISFY  :  see  -IVE.]  A.  adj.  fa.?  Adequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Obs.  b.  In  Ben- 
tham's  use:  Consisting  in  or  concerned  with  'satis- 
faction' or  reparation. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  VI.  xi.  334  By  a  finall  and 
satisfactive  discernment  of  faith,  we  lay  the  last  and  parti- 


torilyas  those  interested.. could  desire. 

Satisfactoriness  (ssetisfae-ktsnnes).  [f.  SA- 
TISFACTORY a.  +  -NESS.]  The  state  or  character  of 
being  satisfactory. 

1648  BOVLE  Seraph.  Love  vi.  (1700)  40  'Tis  a  good  sign. . 
when  the  Incompleatnessof  our  Seraphick  Lover's  happiness 
in  his  Fruitions  proceeds  not  from  Iheir  want  of  Satisfaclon- 
ness.  1649  PRVSNE  Stibsf.  Sf.  Ho.  Comm.  title-p.,  Wherein 
the  Satisf.ictorinesse  of  the  Kings  Answers.. is  clearly  de- 
monslraled.  1671  BAXTER  Holiness  Design  Chr.  xlnl.  12 
The  Satisfactoriness  and  meritoriousness  of  the  Dealh  or 
Sacrifice  of  Christ.  1865  DICKENS  Mat.  Fr.  1.  viii,  Where's 
ihe  Satisfactoriness  of  the  money  as  yet?  1891  Spectator 
14  Mar.,  Much  of  the  satisfuctoriness  of  the  arrangement 
will  depend  upon  their  perfect  trustworthiness. 

tSatisfactO'rious,  a.  Obs.rare-'1.  [f.med.L. 
satisfaclori-tis  (see  SATISFACTORY  a.)  -t-  -ous.] 
Making  satisfaction.  Hence  t  Satisfacto-rioxisly 
adv.,  satisfactorily. 


., 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Kul linger  on  A  foe.  (1573)  97  Acknowledgyng 
their  sinnes  in  the  feare  of  God,  but  yet  with  a  true  fayth 


ome  whole  Realme,  Citie,  or  State. 

Satisfiable  (sse-tisfaiab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  SATISFY 
v.  +  -ABLE.]  fa.  In  active  sense:  Satisfactory. 
Obs.  b.  Capable  of  being  satisfied,  able  to  be  or 
that  may  be  satisfied. 

1609  T.  MORTON  Answ.  Higgons  6,  I  shall  presently  re- 
turne  him  .  .a  satisfiable  answer.  1638  MAVNE  Lucian  (1664) 
296  Having  but  one  belly  satisfyable  with  a  little.  1641 
'  SMECTYMNUUS'  l-'ind.  Answ.  vii.  96  This  may  satisfie  (if 
this  man  be  satisfiable)  that  bold  challenge  ot  the  former 
page.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  To  Rdr.  6  Nor  is  reason 
unback'd  with  better  principles  mathematically  satisfiable 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  1681  T.  FI.ATMAN  lleraclitus 
Kittens  No.  7(1713)1.42,  I  will  give  you  Satisfaction  if  you 
be  satisfiable.  1874  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  xlvi.  241  Merely 
expressing  anxiety  for  my  welfare,  not  satisfiable  but  by 
letters,  which  do  not  promote  it. 

Sa-tisfice,  -fise,  v.  Obs.  exc.  north,  (see 
E.D.D.).  [Alteration  of  SATISFY  (influenced  by 
L.  satisfacere).']  trans.  =  SATISFY  v. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullingtr  on  Apoc.  (1573)  i68b,  That  their 
founders  were  nourished  by  suckyng  of  a  wolfe:  so  'haue 


Script.  Rdr.'s  Pref.,  There  is  great  hope  that  some  Answer- 
ing this  Objection,  another  that,  and  a  third  another,  they 
may  at  length  be  all  of  them  Satisfactoriously  reply'd  to. 

Satisfactory  (srctisCse-ktsri),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
F.  satisfactoire  ( I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), ad.  med.L. 
satisfactori-us,_  f.  L.  satisfacere  to  SATISFY.  ^Cf. 


Sp.,  I'g.  satisjactorio,  It.  satisfatlorio]     A.  adj. 

1.  Eccl.  and  Theol.  Serving  to  make  satisfaction 
or  atonement  for  sin.  (Cf.  SATISFACTION  2,  3.) 

1547  Act  i  Edw.  VI,  c.  14  1 1  Vain  Opinions  of  Purgatory 
and  Masses  satisfactory,  to  be  done  for  them  which  be  de- 
parted. 1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  \.  xxvii.  41  The  satis- 


expiatory,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Chtist  Jesus. 
1656  JF.ANF.S  Fuln.  Christ  324  Like  prelended  satisfaclory 
punishments.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  luiq.  113  That  is  lo 
say,  as  Satisfaclory  penances,  and  not  by  way  of  correction 
and  emendalion  of  life.  1786  A.  GIB  Sacred  Contempt.  271 
His  meritorious  service  must  be  considered  as  running 
through  all  his  satisfaclory  sufferings.  1897  Cath.  Diet. 
(ed.  5)  s.v.  Redemption,  Christ.. atoned  by  His  passion, 
He  merited  by  His  holy  actions,  yet  so  that  His  actions 
were  also  satisfactory  and  His  passion  meritorious. 

2.  Serving  to  satisfy  a  debt  or  obligation,  rare. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph^  Salisfactorie,  thai  dis. 


will  nott  be  satisficed.    1721  KELLY  Scot.  1'rm.  325  Satis- 
fic'd,  that  is,  satisfied. 

Satisfied  (sartisfaid), ///.  a.     [f.  SATISFY  v.  + 

-F.D  1.] 

1.  Contented,  pleased,  gratified. 

1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.Paris  (ed.  5)  78  [  He]  might  rest  his  satis- 


the  satisfied  expression  that  flashed  over  her  countenance. 
1872  RUSKIN  Eagle's  N.  §  205  Bright  fancies,  satisfied 
memories.  . ,,  . 

2.  Of  a  debt  or  obligation  :  Discharged,  paid  in 

1817  W.  SELWVN  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  659  A  satisfied 
term  set  up  by  a  mortgagor  against  a  mortgagee.  1845 
Act  8*0  l-'icl.  c.  112  §  i  Every  satisfied  Term  of  Years., 
shall  on  that  Day  absolutely  cease  and  determine  as  to  the 
Land  upon  the  Inheritance  or  Reversion  whereof  such 
Term  shall  be  attendant. 

Hence  Sa'tisfieday  adv. ;  Sa'tisfledness. 


skull,  A  satisfaclory  receipt  in  fill 

f  b.  To  stand  satisfaclory  ti>  :  to  consent  to 
fulfil  (a  request).  Obs. 

1576  FLEMING  Panofl.  Kpist.  59  If  you  will  stand  satis- 
factorie to  my  requesl. 

f  3.  Of  an  explanation  or  argument :  Serving 
merely  to  satisfy  the  inquirer,  or  objector ;  merely 
plausible.  Obs.  (Only  in  Bacon.) 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  vii.  §  7  The  handling  of  finall 
causes,  .hath,  .giuen  men  the  occasion,  to  stay  vpon  these 
satisfactorie  and  specious  causes,  to  the  great  arrest. .of 
furder  discouerie.  Ibid.  xxv.  §  12  It  is  true,  that  know- 
ledges reduced  into  exact  Methodes  haue  a  shew  of  strength. 
..But  Ihis  is  more  satisfactorie  then  substanliall.  Ibid.  n. 

4.  a.  Sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  case,  adequate. 
Of  an  argument:  Convincing,  t  Of  an  author: 
Treating  adequately  of  his  subject,  b.  That  justi- 
fies a  feeling  of  satisfaction ;  such  as  one  may  be 
content  or  pleased  with. 

1640  HP.  HALL  Efisc.  in.  iv.  240  How  gladly  should  we 
heare  him  out,  and  returne  him  a  satisfactory  answer.  1641 
J.  JACKSON  TrueEvang.  7'.  111.206,  I  will,  .referre  onelyhim 
that  is  scrupulous  herein,  unto  a  most  learned,  and  satis- 
faclory  Author,  Grotius.  1663  COWLEV  Ess.  ft  Verses, 
Greatness  Wks.  1710  II.  745  [The  prince]  could  find  put_no 
Delight  so  satisfactory,  as  the  keeping  of  little  singing 
liirds,  and  hearing  of  them,  and  whislling  lo  Ihem.  1651 
Life  Father  Sarpi  56  They  first  moved  the  Patriarch  Pnuh 


:onlemne  who  nst,  I  leaue  euery  Reader  his  free  hberlie. 
If  the  best  sort  of  men  I  content,  I  am  salis-fiedly  succes- 
full.  1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Land.  189  My  salisfiedness 
in,  and  adha:sion  to  the  piety  and  probity  of  my  breeding 
and  belief.  1867  Miss  BROUGHTON  Not  Wisely  II.  xi.  230 
His  eyes  sought  her  face  and  dwelt  there  satisliedly. 

Satisfier  (sartisfsis.!).  [f.  SATISFY  v.  +  -ER  ».] 
One  who  or  something  which  satisfies. 

1547-64  liAUi.owiN  Mor.  i'hilos.  (Palfr.)  140  The  conscience 
of  man  is.  .also  a  satisfier  or  ioyfull  quieter  of  the  mmde  in 
all  his  doings.  1593  NASHE  Christ' t  T.  (1613)  190  Wee  be- 
lieue  thee  to  be  an  absolute  satisfier  for  sinne.  1624  f. 
WHITE  Kepi.  Fisher  556  By  the  vertue  thereof  men  are 
made  satishers  of  Diuine  lustice,  togelher  with  Christ.  IM« 
BP  W.  SHERIDAN  Disc.  III.  97  '<  was  fit  thai  ihe  satisfier 
should  be  God  and  man.  1892  H.  RICE  in  Home  4  For 
Miss.  Rec.  (Scot.)  Mar.,  Christianity,  .the  satisfier  of  all 
human  aspirations. 

Satisfy  (sae'tisfai),  v.  Forms:  5-6  satysfy(e, 
5-7  satisfye,  (6  satisfey,  Sc.  satisffl,  fa.  fple. 
satesfet,  -fit),  6-8  satisfie,  (7  sattisfy),  6-  sa- 
tisfy. Also  SATIFY.  [a.  OF.  satisfier  (also  sati- 
fier,  satefier),  irregularly  (see  -FY)  ad.  L.  satisfacere, 
orig.  two  words,  satis  enough,  facfre  to  do.  Cf. 
OK.,  F.  satisfaire,  Pr.  satisfar,  Sp.  salisfacer,  Pg. 
satisfazer,  It.  satis-,  socidisfare.'} 

I.  With  reference  to  debt  or  obligation. 

1.  traits.  To  pay  off  or  discharge  fully  ;  to  liqui- 
date (a  debt) ;  to  fulfil  completely  (an  obligation), 
comply  with  (a  demand).  Now  somewhat  rare 
cxc.  in  Law. 


SATISFY. 

but  impossible, — It  may  not  be  parformed  as  for  me,  What 
eyled  me,  lord,  maryed  for  to  be.  1578  Knarcsb.  It  'ills 
(Surtees'  1. 128  After  all  mydettes  are  satisfied.  1596  BACON 
.i/rt.r.  .y  ISse  Com.  Law  \.  yiii.  (1636)  33,  I  shall  satisfie  my 
contract  with  a  sixpenny  piece  so  raised.  1655  TERRY  I'oy, 
E.  India  xxiti.  384  When  tliey  cannot  satisfie  their  Debts. 
1677  YARRANTQX  Eng.  linpron.  36  At  this  day  many  Gentle- 
men., have  sold  Land  since  they  entered  into  these  Bonds, 
and  the  Bonds  not  satisfied.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II. 
485  Before  his  [a  bankrupt's]  debts  are  satisfied  or  agreed 
for.  1784  COWI-KR  Task  m.  783  Tis  finish 'd,  and  yet,  fmish'd 
as  it  seems,  Still  wants  a  grace,  the  loveliest  it  could  show, 
A  mine  to  satisfy  th'enormous  cost.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(ed.  2)  VI.  276  The  personal  estate  was  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  legacies.  1847-9  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  (1851)  I.  1 17 
Claims  which  cannot  be  satisfied,  ought  not  to  be  satisfied, 
and  which,  being  unsatisfied,  embitter  people.  1886  Ltiiu 
Refi.)  Weekly  Notts  196/1  The  reserve  fixed  by  the  judge 
was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  first  and  second  mortgage 
debentures. 

f  b.  impers.  in  passive,  //  is  satisfied',  full  pay- 
ment has  been  made  (to  a  person  ofuifor*.  debt). 
c  1450  Godstoiv  Reg.  198  To  hold  her  distresse  til  |-at  hyt 
were  satisfiede  to  b«foreseyde  abbas  &  couent  for  all  pynges. 
Ibid.  AH  Yf  hit  were  not  I-satisfied  fully  in  ony  terme  to 
the  said  mynchons..of  the  said  rent.     Ibid.  486,  530. 
•  fc.  With  the  money  paid  as  object.  Obs. 
1617  MOUVSON  ///«.  1. 199  The  one  hundred  pounds  which 
my  brother  and  I  carried  in  our  purses,  would  not  satisfie 
the  five  hundred  pound  we  had  spent.     1818  SCOTT  //;•/. 
Midi,   xxvi,  Though   I   ken  my  father  will   satisfy  every 
penny  of  this  siller,  whatever  there's  o't,  yet  I  wadna  like 
to  borrow  it  frae  one  that  maybe  thinks  of  something  inair 
than  the  paying  o't  back  again. 

d.  To  pay  (a  creditor).  Const.  <y"(the  debt,  a 
sum  of  money) ;  f  formerly  occas.  with  the  debt, 
etc.  as  second  object.  Now  rare  exc.  in  legal  use. 
1433  Rolls  of  Tarlt.  IV.  425/1  Ye  said  Lords,  .agreed,  .to 
make  hym  to  be  satisfied  and  paide  of  the  seid  yerly  sommes. 
1455-6  Cat.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  289  Tyll  he  satysfy 
the  couite  of  the  sayd  sowme.  1558  CARD.  POLE  Let.  in 
Strype  Ann.  Ref.  ii.  (1709)  50,  I  thought  it  my  duty  before 
I  should  depart,,  .to  leave  all  persons  satisfied  of  me.  1611 
TOURNEUR  At/i.  Trag.  in.  i,  That  slice  [Earth]  is  satisfied 
what  he  did  owe,  Both  principall  and  use.  1667  in  J.  Wat- 
son Jedburgh  Abbey  (i%9t)  89  [The  council]  ordains  James 
Fall  to  be  satisfied  of  the  sum  of  ^200  for  timber  bought  by 
him.  1692  R.  L'ESTKANGE  Fables  xxix.  28  The  Defendant 
[a  sheep]  was  cast  into  Costs  and  Damages,  and  forc'd  to 
sell  the  Wool  off  his  Back  to  satisfie  the  Creditor,  a  1768 
SECKEK.$V>W.  (1770)  III.  vii.  165  It  is  very  true,  that  Motives, 
not  at  all  akin  to  Pride,  frequently  induce  those  of  higli 
Rank  to  neglect  or  even  refuse  satisfying  their  Creditors. 
1818  Cia'iSE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  141  A  tenant  by  the  curtesy 
may  also  redeem  a  mortgage,  and  hold  the  lands  till  he  is 
satisfied.  1825  T.  LEE  Diet.  Fract.  Civ.  Actions  (ed.  2)  II. 

1224  The  said .  .acknowledges  himself  to  be  satisfied  by 

the  said of  the  damages,  costs,  and  charges  aforesaid, 

..therefore  the  said is  acquitted  of  the  said  damages, 

costs,  and  charges. 

fig.  c  1510  MORE  Ficus  Wks.  8/2  Compelled  him  within 
thre  daies  to  satisfie  nature,  and  repaie  her  the  life  which 
he  receiued  of  her. 

fe.  To  remunerate  ;  to  pay  for  services.  Obs. 
1623  BINGHAM  Xenophon  141  We  are  ready  to  depart,  as 
soone  as  they,  by  whose  meanes  you  enioy  the  land,  are 
satisfied  for  their  pay.  1624  CAIT.  SMITH  I'irginia  iv.  126 
We  thought  our  selues  now  fully  satisfied  for  our  long  toile 
and  labours.  1697  DAMFIER  Voy.  I.  y.  128  These  Indians 
did  us  good  service, ..and  for  this  their  service  we  satisfied 
them  to  their  hearts  content.  1771  LUCKOHBB  Hist.  Print. 
388  It  is  not  a  Com  poster's  duty  ;  especially  where  lie  has 
no  expectation  of  being  satisfied  for  it. 

t  2.  To  make  compensation  or  reparation  for  (a 
wrong,  injury) ;  to  atone  for  (an  offence).  Obs. 

c  1460  Wisdom  1084  in  Macro  Flays  71  Yet  of  my  selff  I 
may  not  salysfye  my  trespas.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  m. 
(Sommer)  319  b,  Thy  death  shall  satisfie  thy  iniury,  &  my 
malice.  1590  GREENE  Mourn.  Gartn.  (1616)  66  Repentance 
satisfies  the  deepest  offences.  1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  n.  viii.  28 
Why  should  not  that  dead  carrion  satisfye  The  guilt?  1611 
UEAUM.  &  FL.  Kitt.  Burning  Pest.  in.  i,  Come,  by  this  hand 
you  dye,  I  must  have  life  and  blood  to  satisfie  Your  fathers 
wrongs.  1649  BP.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  (1654)  23  He  is  bound 
either  to  prevent  the  buyers  wrong  ;  or  if  heedlesly  done,  to 
satisfy  it.  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  1.  343  A  coni- 
pKiint  of  a  ship  taken  was  ready  to  have  been  satisfied,  but 
Downing  hindered  it. 

b.  To  make  atonement  or  reparation  to  (a  per- 
son, his  honour,  etc.). 

i6oa  EAKL  NOKIHUMBLD.  in  Collins  Pt'ernge  (1779)  II.  413 
Sir  Krauncis  Verre  was  willing  to  satisfye  his  Lordslnpp  [in 
a  duel).  1674  BREVINT  Sanf  at  Endor  237  Now  h  seems 
he  hath  satisfied  Divine  Justice,  in  case  I  do  satisfie  it  my- 
self, a  1711  KEN  Christophil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  432  God's 
Holiness,  by  Sin  defy'd,  The  Lamb  unspotted  satisfy'd. 
1860  PUSHY  Min.  Profit.  556  In  the  way  of  justice  He 
.satisfied  for  men,  deUvering  Himself  for  their  faults  to  the 
pain  of  death,  to  satisfy  the  honour  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
so  that  sin  should  not  remain  unpunished. 
3.  intr.  To  make  satisfaction,  full  payment,  re- 
paration, or  atonement.  Const.  fort  to  (a  debt  or 
offence).  Obs.  exc.  Theol.  (said  of  Christ). 

c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  45  Vndur  the  condidon  that  they 
satisfye  &  make  good  to  hym  thorow  whose  londys  they 
make  her  cundyt  for  the  h.irmys.  1491  CAXTON  VitasFa.tr. 
(W.  de  \V.  1495)  i.  ix.  i4b/2  If  thou  wylt  promyse  (amende 
thy  conscyence  &  satysfye  for  thy  synnes  we  shal  praye 
god  for  the.  1529  MORE  Snppl.  Sonlys  Wks.  326/2  Obiectyng 
that  no  men  mat  satisfy  for  another.  1556  Anrclio  fy  Isab. 
(1608)  N  iij,  Thinckinge  be  me  selfe  where  in  I  mighte  doo 
you  service  agreable  for  to  satisfye  to  my  fautes.  1561 
COOPER  Ans-.v.  Friv.  Afasse  vii.  47  b,  May.  .an  other  mans 
penance  satisfy  for  your  sinnes?  1565  in  Calderwood  Hist, 
Kirk  (1843)  II-  303  Person;,  lying  in  fornic.ition,  under  pio- 
nilM  of  maringe,  which  they  ciifTere  to  solemnize,  sould 
hatibfie  pubiicklie  in  the  place  of  repentance,  upon  the  Lord's 
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Day,  before  they  be  maried.  1570-6  LAMBARUE  Feramb. 
Kent  (1826)  205  Wanting  otherwise  to  satisfie  for  his  raun* 
some,  and  having  good  leysure  to  devise  for  his  deliveraunce. 
1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  //,  HI.  iii.  (1598)  F  2,  For  which  ere 
long,  their  heades  shall  satisfie  :  Tappeaze  the  wrath  of 
their  offended  king.  1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir. 
Events  2  Having  beene  bound  in  a  great  summe  of  money 
for  one  of  his  friends,  whom  misfortune  had  made  unable  to 
satisfie.  c  1660  SOUIH  Serin.  John  vii.  17  (1715)  I.  219  That 
he  should  die  and  satisfy  for  the  Sins  of  the  World.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  in.  2Q5  So  Man.  .Shall  satistie  for  Man,  be 
judg'd  and  die.  1684  Contempt.  St.  Man  \\.  x.  (1699)  237 
If  the  malice  of  Sin  be  so  exorbitant,  that  nothing  can 
satisfie  for  it,  less  than  God.  1701  J.  LAW  Counc.  Trade 
(1751)  218  If  he  have  not  to  satisfy  for  the  theft,  then  to  be 
condemned  for  any  time,  not  exceeding  six  years  more. 
1732  Wedding  Serin.  \.  Ded.  2  The  Son  of  the  Highest  died 
to  satisfy  for  it  [sc.  sin].  1860  [see  2  b]. 

II.   With  reference  10  feelings  or  needs. 

4.  trans.  To  meet  or  fulfil  the  wish  or  desire  or 
expectation  of;  to  be  accepted  by  (a  person,  his 
taste,  judgement,  etc.)  as  all  that  could  be  reason- 
ably desired  ;  to  content. 

To  satisfy  the  examiners:  in  English  Universities,  the 
technical  phrase  indicating  that  a  person  has  'passed'  an 
examination,  but  is  not  entitled  to  'honours'. 

£1489  CAXIOS  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xiv.  348  And  yf  this  can 
not  salysfye  your  my  rule  I  shall  doo  yet  more.  Playseth  it 
to  you  for  to  pardoime  my  bredern  and  I  shall  forswere 
Frauncc  for  evermore.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  exc.  1^3 
With  whiche  fay  re  speche,  the  duke. .was  wele  salysfyed 
&  content.  1526  Pilgr.  i\-rf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2  b,  My 
herte  good  lurde  can  not  be  satisfy  ed  in  this  worlde. 
1530  PALSGK.  6gS/i  It  is  harde  tu  satisfye  all  men.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  V  7  b,  Muche  parte  of  the  common 
people  were  therewith  right  well  satisfied,  a  1586  SIDNKV 
Arcadia  \\,  (Soinmer)  109  These  two  young  Princes  to 
satisfie  the  king  [who  had  sent  for  them]  tooke  their  way 
by  sea,  towards  Thrace,  a  1715  BURNET  Oun  Time  (1823) 
I.  351  He  was  cheerful  and  seemed  fully  satisfied  with  his 
death.  1764  GOLUSM.  Trav.  154  The  sports  of  children 
satisfy  the  child.  1784  COWI-ER  Task  i.  199  Nature  inani- 
mate employs  sweet  sounds, ..To  sooth  and  satisfy  the 
human  ear.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Ritdge  x,  '  It's  well  I  am 
easily  satisfied,'  returned  the  other  with  a  smile.  1842  \V.  C. 
TAYLOR  Anc.  Hist.  \'\\\,  §  7  (ed.  3)  219 The  Dorian  mountains 
were  ill  calculated  to  satisfy  men  whose  ancestors  had  in- 
herited the  fertile  plains  of  the  Peloponnesus.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  En°,  v.  I.  548  That  every  exertion  would  be  made  to 
satisfy  him.  1861  J.  E.  T.  ROGERS  Educ.  Oxf.  37  Certain 
persons  who,  attempting  only  to  satisfy  the  examiners,  do 
more  than  satisfy  them,  are  by  the  practice  of  the  schools, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  the  statute,  distinguished  by 
having  an  honorary  class  .  .assigned  to  them.  1878  K.  W. 
DALE  Lect.  Preach,  iii.  68  The  theological  creed  of  the 
Church  to  which  they  belong  satisfies  them  perfectly. 
b.  with  obj.  a  desire,  expectation,  etc. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  2  My  sincere  endcuour  to  satisfie 
your  honest  expectation,  c  1595  CAPT.  WVATT  A*.  Dudley's 
I'oy.  IV.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  40  Albeit  the  sayd  Halti/ar  had 
not  through  lie  satisfied  the  expectacion  of  our  Captaine,  yet 
did  hee  wiselie  dissemble  his  conceipte.  1603  SHAKS.  Metis. 
for  M.  in.  i.  170  Do  not  satisfie  your  resolution  with  hopes 
that  are  fallible,  to  morrow  you  must  dte,  goe  to  your  knees, 
and  make  ready.  1717  LAL>Y  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let,  to  Pope, 
i  Apr.,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  your  curiosity.  1823 
LAMU  Elia  Ser.  n.  Old  Margate  Hoy,  The  incapacity  of 
actual  objects  for  satisfying  our  preconceptions  of  them. 
1871  FREEMAN  Xorm.  Conq.  (1876^  IV.  xyiii.  215  A  few 
names  awaken  curiosity  without  satisfying  it. 

f  C.  rcfl.  To  make  oneself  content  (with  some- 
thing) ;  to  consider  it  sufficient  to  do  something. 
Also,  to  bring  or  persuade  oneself  to  do  something 
distasteful.  06s. 

1611  UiiiLE  Transl.  Pref.  F  n  loash  the  king  of  Israel 
did  not  satisfie  himselfe,  till  he  had  smitten  the  ground  three 
times.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  ftlanCs  Trav.  2,  I.. shall 
satisfie  myself  for  the  present  to  tell  you,  that.. we  sailed 
happily  for  some  few  dayes.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  (Globe) 
no  Nor  could  I  satisfy  myself  to  eat  them,  tho1  I  kill'd 
several.  Ibid.  n.  397  The  two  English  Men  were  so  en- 
courng'd,that  they  could  not  satisfy  themselves  to  stay  any 
longer  there.. but  away  they  went  in  Quest  of  the  Savages. 
1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia,  vin.  iv,  Mr.  Delvile,  should  he 
find  a  daughter-in-law  descended,  .from  Egbert,,  .won't  be 
so  well  off  as  if  he  had  satisfied  himself  with  you. 

d.  In  passive,  To  be  content  (with) ;  with  inf., 
to  find  it  sufficient,  desire  or  demand  no  more  than 
to  do  something  (cf.  the  reflexive  use  c).  Phrase,  to 
rest  satisfied.  Also  in  stronger  sense,  to  be  well 
pleased  (wit/i,  \  at). 

(11533  Lu.  BERXERS  Hnon  Ixii.  217  The  melody e.  .was  so 
swete-.that  euery  man  was  satysfyed  with  the  herynge 
therof.  1597  HOOKER  F.ccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixii.  §  21  Gotl  was 
satisfied  with  that  she  did.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  \\. 
ii.  104  lie  satisfied ;  Your  Urother  dies  to  morrow  ;  be  con- 
tent. 1654-66  EARL  OKKEKY  Fart  hen.  (1676)  643  The  King 
seems  to  be  much  more  satisfied  at  it,  than  any  other  con- 
cerned in  it.  1686  tr.  C/tardiifs  Trar.  Persia  41  M.  de  la 
Haye  bid  'em  rest  satisfied.  1687  A.  LOVF.LL  tr.  Thevtnot's 

Trar.  I.  170  We  were  fain  to  rest  satisfied  then,  with  what 
we  saw  of  that  Monastery  from  the  top  of  the  Mount.  1732 
LKUIARD  Sethos  II.  2  The  heroes  of  Greece. .not  satisfy  d 
with  making  the  passage  of  the  seas  known.  1784  COWI-ER 
Task  vi.  394  While  he,  Not  satisfied  to  prey  on  all  around, 
..first  torments  ere  he  devours.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Blue 
iv.  vii.  p  15  Not  satisfied  to  humbug  a  silly  old  gentleman 
with  a  tale  of  love.  1831  SCOTT  (.'/.  Robt.  xx,  She  must  be 
satisfied,  .to  know  that  her  husband  is  under  the  guidance 
of  a  friend.  1851  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xix,  Can 
you  be  satisfied  with  such  a  way  of  spending  your  probation? 
1863  GKO.  KLIOT  Roniola  XXMX,  He  had  the  air  of  a  man 
well  satisfied  with  the  world. 

5.  absol.  and  i/itr.   To  cause  or  give  satisfaction 
or  contentment. 
1600  Chester  ri.  Proem  44  If  the  same  be  likeinge  to  the 
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comonb,  all,  then  our  dcsier  is  to  hatisfie-  for  that  is  all  our 
garlic,  a  1649  WINI  HROi'  Xciv  Bug,  (1825)  I.  210  This  s\  ould 
not  satisfy,  but  they  called  him  to  answer  publickly.  1831 
ll'cttm.  Rev.  Jan.  243  What  would  have  satisfied  from  the 
Duke  will  not  satisfy  from  Lord  Grey.  1836  EMERSON 
Nature  iii.  \Vks.(Dohnj  II.  145  But  in  other  hours,  Natuic 
satisfies  by  its  loveliness,  and  without  any  mixture  of  cor- 
poreal benefit.  1903  Heart  of  Heretic  vi.  33  The  first  and 
last  need  of  an  aspect  of  religious  truth  is  that  it  shall 
satisfy. 

6.  trans.  To  cause  to  have  enough  :  to  supply 
fully  the  needs  of;  to  put  an  end  to  (an  appetite, 
a  want}  by  fully  supplying  it. 

1500-20  DUNBAK  Poc»is  xvii.  37  Sum  wald  tak  all  thi» 
\\arldis  breid,  And  31!  not  satisfeit  of  tliair  neid  [Mai'/. 
MS.  not  311  can  be  satisfeuij.  a  1533  LD.  HI.KNERS  linen 
xxii.  66  Yf  he  were  in  the  grctest  tamyn..,  he  sholde  be 
satysfied  as  well  as  though  he  bad  etun  al  that  he  wok!<j 
wysshe  for.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  iii.  180  So  should  i  iub 
my  sweet  Sonnes  of  their  fee,  No  let  them  satisfie  their  lu-t 
on  thee  [Lavinia].  *593  —  Liter.  422  As  the  grim  I,k>n 
fawuelh  ore  his  pray,  Sliarpe  hunger  by  the  conquest  sati>- 
fied.  1611  BIBLE  Ectlus.  xii.  16  Hee  will  not  be  sati-fud 
with  blood.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  x.  uyi  So  Death  shall  Le 
deceav'd  his  glut,  and  with  us  two  lie  forc'd  to  >ati-.tic  ln-> 
Rav'nous  Maw.  1690  Noi<Ris/Vac/.  Disc.  (1694)  I.  83  There 
are  some  Appetites  of  Man  which  are  never  satisfied.  1800 
Mtd,  Jritl.  IV.  209  He  takes  a  great  deal  of  food  without 
being  satisfied.  1857  H.  H.  WILSON  tr.  Rig-reda  III.  15;' 
India.. has  inundated  the  dry  lands,  and  satisfied  J  tl.e 
thirsty  travelk-is. 

tcjl.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Xiilwlays  I'oy.  iv.  .\v. 
layb,  They  cannot  satisfie  them  of  the  pleasure  which  is 
there. 

7.  To  furnish  with  sufficient  proof  or  information  ; 
to  assure  or  set  free  from  doubt  or  uncertainty  ;  to 
convince. 

1520  XISIIKT  A".  T.,  Summc  Matt.  (S.T.S.)  I.  6  The  angtll 
satisfies  Joseplis  mynd.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  i.  8  You 
haue  ryght  wel  satysfyd  me  in  my  dowte.  1611  SHAKS. 
Cyinb.  111.  v.  92  No  farther  hailing  :  satisfie  me  home,  What 
is  become  of  her?  1611  HIHLE  Transl.  r>;f.fS  If  any  doubt 
hereof,  he  may  be  satisfied  by  examples  enough.  1628  KAUI.I-; 
Microcosm,  xlvi.  (Arb.)  67  He  finds  reason  in  all  opinions, 
truth  in  none:  indeed  the  least  reason  perplexes  him,  and 
the  best  will  not  satisfie  him.  1643  Sin  T.  UUOWSE  Kc/ig. 
3/ed.  i.  §  10  Where  I  cannot  satisfy  my  reason,  I  love  to 
humour  my  fancy.  1771  UUHKI;  Corr.  (1^44)  I.  275  All  I  can 
do  is,  to  satisfy  you,  and  to  leave  you  to  satisfy  those  wh-jm 
you  think  worthy  of  being  informed.  1849  MACAU  LAY  Jlist, 
J'.n^.  vi.  II.  119  These  expressions  were  far  from  satisfying 
the  Chancellor.  1856  SIK  IJ.  DRODIE  ryschoL  /«'/.  1.  iii.  104 
He.. cannot  comprehend,  the  arguments  which  satisfy  men 
of  sober  sense  that  his  views  are  erroneous. 

absol.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xvii.  §  7  Methudes  are 
mure  fit  to  winne  Consent;  or  beleefe ;  but  lesse  fit  to  point 
to  Action  ;  for  they  can  ie  a  kinde  of  Demonstration  in  Urbc 
or  Circle,  one  part  illuminating  another;  and  therefore 
salistie. 

rcjl.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONB]  D*1  Acostas  Hist.  Indies  in.  xiv. 
162  For  to  satisfy  my  selfe  vpon  this  point  and  question,  I 
demaunded  particularly  of  the  said  Pilot,  how  he  found  tl.e 
tides  in  the  straight.  1709  BERKELEY  Tk,  I'ision  •:  ji  Which 
is  the  very  matter  of  Fact,  as  any  one  that  pleases  may 
easily  satisfie  himself  by  Experiment.  1769  K.  I'ANCKOIT 
Guiana  332  They  seem  by  no  means  sollicitous  to  satisfy 
themselves  on  this  subject. 

b.  const.  <yj  t  in. 

1596  SHAKS.  Mer\h.  I',  v.  i.  296,  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
satisfied  Of  these  euents  at  full.  1600  HAKI.UYT  I'oy.  III. 
304  That  the  kings  Maiestie.  .shall  in  part  be  satisfied  of 
the  diligence  which  I  haue  vsed  in  his  serujce.  1614  SIK  K. 
DUDLEY  in  Fortesc.  Papers :(Camden)  n  This  for  the  present 
is  as  much  as  I  can  saye  to  .satisfye  his  Majeslye  in  this 
point.  1690  LOCKE  Hunt.  L'nd.  n.  i.  §  16  This  I  would 
willingly  be  satisfy'd  in.  1736  BUTLEK  Anal.  Advert.,  Nu 
one  can.. be  satisfied  of  the  contiary.  1749  FIELDING  Tciti 
Jones  v.  vi,  When  Sophia  was  well  satisfied  of  the  violent 
passion  which  tormented  poor  Jones,  and  no  leas  certain 
that  she  herself  was  its  object.  Ibid.  xvui.  vi,  You  need  be 
under  no  Apprehension,  Sir,  I  shall  satisfy  Mr.  Alh\orthy 
very  perfectly  of  that  Matter. 

rcjL  1663  UP.  PATRICK  Parab.  Filgr.  xxxvi.  d668j  461 
The  Young  man . .  soon  satisfied  himself  in  the  truth  of  what 
he  said. 

c.  with  subordinate  clause.  Also  parenthetically, 
I  am  (he  ist  etc.)  satisfied* 

1621  LLSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  32  De^yres  to 
be  satisfyed  whether  sylke  may  be  so  d>ed  or  noe.  1662 
J.  DAVIES  tr.  O/cariits1  I'oy.  Ambass.  205  Two  good  deep 
ditches  built  about  with  Free-stone,  which  satisfy'd  us  they 
were  the  ruins  of  an  impregnable  Fortress.  1758  S.  H.w- 
WARU  Strm.  iv.  125  We  are  satisfy cd  the  foundation  uuon 
which  we  build  is  safe.  1766  Cowfl,  Farmer  ^.\.  Snii>cying> 
Being  satisfied  wliat  shall  be  the  distance  between  the 
center  and  every  angle,  with  that  distance  describe  a  dixie. 
1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Lab.  I.  324/2  It's  a  great  thing,  I'm 
satisfied,  in  a  street-trade,. .to  understand  the  goods  you're 
talking  about.  1884  Manc/i.  E.vam.  22  May  5/2  The  suc- 
cess of  the  French  at  Sontay..had  no  doubt  satisfied  the 
Chinese  that  their  troops  were  no  match  for  those  of  France. 

rt/l.  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Arit/i.  Pref.  (1690  336,  Having 
satisfied  myself,  that  the.. Affairs  of  England  are  in  no 
deplorable  Condition.  1860  TYNUALL  Gla±.  \\.  xxvi.  370  We 
have  at  all  events  satisfied  ourselves  that  [etc.].  1892  1 .  W. 
KKI.E  in  Ltiw  Times  XCIII.  417/1  Information,  .to  enable 
anybody  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  how  things  are  done. 

8.  To  answer  sufficiently  (an  objection,  a  ques- 
tion) ;   to   fulfil  or  comply  with  ^a  rtqicst);   to 
solve  (a  doubt,  a  difficulty). 

1581  PETIIE  tr.  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Cottv.  n.  (1586)  108  If  I 
should  throughlie  satisfie  your  request,  this  dale  would  not 
be  im>ugh  to  doe  it.  a  16*6  BACON  New  Atl,  11626)  10  And  I 
shall  gladly, and  briefly, satisfie  your  demaund.  1650  FULLER 
risgak  420  Many  shrewd  objections  may  be  alleadged 
to  the  contrary,  which  we  shall  endevour  to  satisfie  in 
order.  1765  H.  W.\LroLK  Olratito  v,  Thou  hast  not  satisfied 
my  question.  1784  COWPF.R  Task  it.  527  'Tis  revelation 
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satisfies  all  doubts.   1834  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Sena.  I.  xviii. 
264  Revelation  was  not  given  us  to  satisfy  doubts,  but  to 
make  us  butter  men.    1862  H.  SPENCER  1-irst  Prmc.\.  i. 
§  4  (1875)  16  They  are  liable  to  forget  that   information, 
however  extensive  it  may  become,  can  never  satisfy  inquiry. 
9.  To  answer  the  requirements  of   (a  state  c 
things,  a  hypothesis,  etc.) ;  to  accord  with  (con- 
ditions),    t  Also  rarely  of  a  person  :  To  fulfil  tl 
requirements  of. 


nick  «ii  •«a»'"«'»"' -•  —  -      • 

among  some'excellent  Geometricians  of  this  Probleme.whic 
perhaps  may  satisfie  the  difficulty,     a.  I754  SIR  J.  STRANGE 

fully  satisfied 


of  induction.  aSIneipoint"o'f"fact,  substituting,  .and  trans- 
posing, we  get  three  linear  equations  to  determine  AI,  ui,  i-l 
in  terms  of  oo,  ^o,  V').  „,  c  ,r\  ,v 

b.  Algebra.  Of  a  known  quantity  :  1  o  fulfil  the 
conditions  of,  to  be  an  admissible  solution  of  (an 


EleiH.  Algebra  vi.  (ed.  3)  .,.,.     --, 

Any  three  numbers  which  will  satisfy  this  equation. 

Satisfying(sce-tisf3i|in),i'W.  sb.  [-IHQ1.]  ihe 

action  of  the  verb  SATISFY  in  various  senses. 


II  21  s  For  the  satisfying  of  their  lusts.  1795  >n  f'ct°.n 
Vpaol  Munic.  Rcc.  (1886)  II.  270  The  satisfying  of  their 
own  minds  as  to  the  cause  of  such  appearances.  1869  MRS. 
WHITNEY  Hitherto  xii,  In  the  great,  full  world  of  powers, 
and  knowledges,  and  possible  joys  and  satisfying*. 

Satisfying  (sse-tisfai,in),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SATISFY 
v,  +  -INC;  -.]  That  satisfies,  in  the  senses  oi  the  verb. 
1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  i.  g  He  hath  giuen  me  satisfying 
Reasons.  1725  WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  III.  232  It's  satisfying 
to  me  to  find  him  so  warm  and  earnest  for  our  Redeemer  s 
Proper  and  Supreme  Deity.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  v. 
Wks.  1851  II.  46  A  satisfying  answer  was  given  to  the  regent  s 
demands.  1900  P.  C.  SIMPSON  Fact  of  Christ  v.  184  Any 
true  or  satisfying  view  of  life  must  take  account  of  death. 
Hence  Sa'tisfyingly  adv.,  Sa'tisfyinffness. 
1643  TOKSHELL  Case  Consc.  13  Satisfying!}',  a  1709  J. 
NIMMO  Narr.  (S.  H.  S.  1889)  30  That  word  came  satisiienglie 
in  ther  minde,  Isay  41  &  10.  1856  FABER  Creator  ff 
Creature  ill.  i.  (1858)  332  There  is  also  a  satisfymgness 
about  it  [sc.  the  sense  of  pardon],  which  seldom  accompanies 
other  joys.  1885  Ulanch.  Exam.  25  Mar.  3/3  An  etching 
from  a  small  Landseer . .  has  been  satisfymgly  executed  by 
Mr.  C.  O.  Murray.  r 

Satispassion  (ssetisparjan).  Theol.  [ad. 
med.L.  *salispassione»i,  f.  phrase  satis  pat  i  to  sutler 
enough  (satis  enough,  patl  to  suffer) :  cf.  PASSION.] 
Atonement  by  an  adequate  degree  of  suffering. 

1614  BP.  ANDKEWES  96  Serin.  (1629)  77  This,  this  is  the 
great  With  us  :. .  With  us,  in  all  the  vertues  and  merits  ot 
His  life  ;  With  us,  in  the  satisfaction  and  satis-passion  (both) 


h.    1678  J.  S.  if nerraMe  Church  311  This  is  don 
atispassion  suffering  the  pains  of  Purgatorie  for 


of  His  death 

either  by  Satispassion  suffering  —  t 0 

a  certain  time  ;  or  [etc.].     1890  W.  J.  B.  RICHARDS  Catech. 


,.„..  ..„-,  -  ,  -,  I  am  noT  chiefe  there  is  more 
ureat  then  I,  What  greater  then  1  h  assinan  Satrapos  ?  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  1. 135  The  royall  pallace  of  their  great  dukes 
&  potentates,  named  Satrap*,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Maxims  of 
State  Rem.  (1664)  17  To  that  end  serves  the  Persian  prac- 
tise, in  having  a  Band,  or  Tran^f  the  Satrapy  children 


ISc,   111    Iliivm^    **  •*«•"*•!  •*•  '  n  f~f  T 

and  other  Nobles  to  attend  the  Court.  1738  GLOVER  Leon 
das  iv  207  Th'  innumerable  host  Roll  back  by  nations,  and 
admit  their  lord  With  all  his  Satraps.  1815  BYRON  Va. 
Uelshazzar  i,  The  King  was  on  his  throne,  i  he  Satraps 
hrong'd  the  hall.  1838  THIRLVVALL  Greece  xni.  II.  185  i  he 
•e  accountable  for  the  imposts  of  their  several 
1885  BIBLE  (R.V.)  Dan.  iii.  3  The  satraps,  the 


Be 

thr 

satraps  were 

provinces. 

deputies,  and  the  governors. 

2.  ti-ansf.  A  subordinate  ruler ;  often  suggesting 
an  imputation  of  tyranny  or  ostentatious  splendour. 

[The  sense  'domineering  person '  appears  in  med. Latin, 
and  in  all  the  Rom.  langs.] 


embraces  the  whole  earthly  career  of  the  Saviour. 
t  Sa'tive,  a.  Obs.     [ad.  L.  saliv-us  that  may  be 
sown  or  planted,  f.  so-,  root  of  serere  to  sow  :  see 
-TIVE.]     Sown  or  planted  ;  cultivated,  not  wild. 


(1679)  2  These  [trees]  we  shall  divide  into  the  greater  and 
more  ceduous.  .and  such  as  are  sative  and  hortensial.  1725 
Bradley' s  FO.III,  Diet.  s.  v.  Pine,  The  wild  Pine  differs  no 
otherwise  from  the  Sative. 

t  Sa'tivous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  satlvus  :  see  bA- 
TIVE  a.  and  -ous.]  =  SATIVE. 

1786  ABEKCROMBIE  Arrangtin.  72/1  in  Card.  Assist,, 
Sativous,  or  cultivated  common  garlick. 

Satle,  Satling,  obs.  ff.  SETTLE,  SETTLING. 
Satnace,  Saton(e,  obs.  ff.  SATANAS,  SATAN. 
Saton,  obs.  form  of  SATIN  sb. 
Satorday,  obs.  form  of  SATURDAY. 
t  Sato'rious,  «••  Obs.   [f.  L.  salori-us  (f.  sator, 
agent-n.  f.  sa-,  serere  to  sow)  +•  -ous.]     (See  quot.) 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Satorioiis,.  .belonging  to  a  Sator, 
or  to  him  that  sows,  sets,  or  plants. 

Satrap  (s^'troep,  sse-trsep).  Forms:  4-5  sa- 
trape,4-5,8-  satrap;  also  in  L.form  6-8  satrapa, 
{pi.  satrapte.  satrapaes) ,  6  erron.  satrapas,  sa- 
trapos.  [ad.  L.  satrapa,  satrapes,  a.  Gr.  aarpdiTr/s, 
also  t(aTpanr/s,  *((<u6pa.irrii  (implied  in  the  deriva- 
tive ((cuSpa-nfveiv  to  be  a  satrap),  ad.  OPers. 
xlaSra-pavan-,  lit.  '  protector  of  the  country ',  f. 
xsaOra-  country  ( =  Skr.  kshatra)  +pa-  to  protect. 
The  OPers.  word  appears  in  lleb.  as  c^BTltfnN 
//.,  in  Masoretic  vocalization  ahashdarp'mm. 

Cf.  F.  satrape,  Sp.  sdtrapa,  \\.satrapo.} 

1.  A  governor  of  a  province  under  the  ancient 
Persian  monarchy.  (In  the  Book  of  Daniel  ana- 
chronistically  attributed  to  the  Babylonian  empire.) 


Agst.  Garnesche  1.  o  But  sey  i.._  ..-,_,-  .     . 

autoryte  ye  bane  In  your  chalenge,  Syr  Chystyn,  to  cale  me 
knaue  1  1549  LATIMER  2»rf  Serin,  lief.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  63 
The  byshoppe  would  beare  nothynge  at  all  wyth  hym,  but 
played  me  the  Satrapa.  1598  MARSTON  Pygmal.,  Sat.  i. 
137  For  shame  leaue  running  to  some  Satrapas,  Leaue 
glauering  on  him  in  the  peopled  presse.  1827  HALLAM 
Const.  Hist.  iv.  (1876)  I.  210  Elizabeth.. must  have  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  of  seeing  a  republican  assembly  sub- 
stituted for  those  faithful  satraps  her  bishops.  1838  LYTTON 
Alice  n.  ii,  A  private  secretary  to  one  of  our  Indian  satraps. 
1861  GOI.DW.  SMITH  Irish  Hist.  .21  Louis  XIV. .acted  on 
England  through  his  subsidized  satraps. 

Satrapaire,  variant  of  SATUAPEB. 

Satrapal  (ssrtrapal),  a.    [f.  SATBAP  +  -AL.]   C 
or  pertaining  to  a  satrap  or  satraps. 

[a  1693  URQL'HART  Raielais  in.  xxxviii.  316  Satrapal  fool.] 
1887  B.  V.  HEAD  Hist.  Numorum  512  Satrapal  Coinage  in 
Ionia  Ibid.  676  A  series  of  uncertain  Satrapal  coins. 

Satrapate  (sse-trap*'t).  [f.  SATBAP  +  -ATE.] 
A  province  governed  by  a  satrap. 

1888  Times  12  Sept.  5 '3  Who  have  the  ambition  to  see 
Servia  become  a  Russian  satrapate. 

t  Sa'traper.  Obs.  Also  5  satrapaire,  satro- 
par.  [f.  SATKAP  +  -KB.]  A  satrap. 

01400-50  Alexander  vp.-$  pe  soueraynest  of  my  senioune 
my  sa[t]roparis  [DiM.  MS.  satrapers]  batten.  Ilnit.  2694 
5our  satrapaires  [DiM.  MS.  satrapers].  Ibid.  2758  pus  send 
I  to  my  satraparis  [Dubl.  MS.  satrapars]. 

Satrapess  (satrapes,  sas'trapes).  [f.  SATBAP 
+  -ESS.]  A  female  satrap. 

1832  C.  T[HIRL\VALL]  in  Philol.  Museum  I.  376  Alexander 
.  .left  Ada  as  queen  or  satrapess  of  Caria. 

Satrapial  (satrei -pial),  a.  [f.  SATKAP  +  -IAL.] 
= SATRAPAL. 

1869  RAWLINSON  Anc.  Hist.  558  The  satrapial  system, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Persians. 

Satrapian  (satr#  -pian),  a.  [f.  SATBAP  +  -IAN. J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  satrap ;  tyrannical. 

1822  Neiu  Monthly  Mag.  V.  270  After  many  similar  satra- 
pian  invectives.  - 

Satrapic  (satne-pik),  a.  [f.  SATRAP  +  -ic.J 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  satrap. 

c  1535  J.  AP  RICE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  II.  35«  Also 
I  require  more  modestie,   gravitle,  and  aftabilitie,   whic 
wolde  purchase  hym  more  reverence  than  his  owne  setting 
foorth  and  Satrapike  countenance.     1853  GROTE  Greece  n. 
Ixxiii.  IX.  363  Near  the  satrapic  residence. 

Satrapical  (satra-pikal),  a.  [f.  SATRAPIC 
+  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  satrap;  also/^. 
cruel,  tyrannical. 

1823  SYD.  SMITH  Botany  Bay  Wks.  1859  II.  23  Ihese 
Asiatic  and  satrapical  proceedings.  1832  GROTE  Greece  II. 
Ixx.  IX.  140  They  then  found  themselves  amidst  several 
villages,  wherein  were  regal  or  satrapical  residences. 

t  Sa'trapon.  Obs.  [ad.  It.  satrapone,  augm. 
of  satrapa  SATKAP.]  An  important  personage. 

1650  HOWELL  Giraffi's  Rev.  Naples  I.  34  The  people 
shew'd  it  to  their  Satrapons  [orig.  1 1.  Satraponi )  and  Councel. 

Satrapy  (s<;i-trapi,  ssrtrapi).  [a.  F.  salrapie, 
ad.  L.  sati-apla,  satrapea,  a.  Gr.  o-aTjrairem,  f.  aa- 
TpairT/9  SATBAP.] 

1.  A  province  ruled  over  by  a  satrap. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  127  At  length  they  with 
their  Kingdome,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Turkish  Satrapies, 
were.. swallowed  vpand  deuoured.  01727 NEWTON Lhronol. 
Amended  iv.  (1728)  325  When  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  he 
changed  the  Kingdom  into  a  Satrapy  or  Province.  1821 
BYHON  Sartlan.  n.  i.  408  Repair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media.  1847  GROTE  Greece  u.  xxxlli.  IV.  315 
Darius  distributed  the  Persian  empire  into  twenty  satrapies. 

a  1641  SIR  H.  SPELMAN  Anc.  Govt.  Enf.  Posth.  Wks.  ^698) 
50  The  Temporal  Government  was  likewise  divided  into 
Satrapies  or  Dukedoms,  which  contained  in  them  divers 
Counties.  1864  £re>i.  Stand.  29  Sept.,  Major  General 
Butler.. was  ill  calculated  to  rule  a  Federal  satrapy  with 
profit  to  his  government.  1882  FARRAR  Early  Clir.  II.  in 


SATURATE. 

1693  RVMER  Short  View  Trag.  n  Xerxes  went  aUo  in 
person,  with  all  the  Maison  de  Roy,  Satrapie  and  Gen- 
darmery. 

4.  The  period  of  rule  of  a  satrap. 

1846  GROTE  Greece  i.  xv.  I.  454  A  century  afterwards, 
during  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus. 

Satropar,  variant  of  SATKAPER. 
II  Satsuma  (sK-tsiz<ma).     [The  name  of  a  pro- 
vince in  the  island  of  Kiusiu,  Japan.]    Used  altrib. 
in  Satsuma  a>a«,akindof  cream-coloured  Japanese 
pottery. 

1872  CHAFFERS  Keramic  Gallery  I.  PI.  99  Satsuma-Ware 
Bottle. . .  Satsuma  Bowl.     1873  AUDSLEY  &  BOWES  Keramic 
Art  japan  II.  PI.  xi,  Three  vases  of  middle  period  Sat- 
suma faience ..  good  representatives  of  a  style  of  decoration 
but  seldom  met  with  in  Satsuma  ware. 
Satt(e,  obs.  forms  of  pa.  t.  of  SIT  v. 
Sattan,  Sattee :  see  SATIN,  SETTEE  (ship). 
Satteine,  -eing,  -en(e  :  obs.  ff.  SATIN. 
Satterdaie,  -day,  obs.  ff.  SATURDAY. 
Sattt,  Sattie  :  see  SUTTEE,  SETTEE  (ship). 
Sattil,  obs.  form  of  SETTLE  v. 
Sattin(e,  satton,  obs.  forms  of  SATIN. 
Sattie,  Satty(e,  obs.  ff.  SETTLE,  SETTEE  (ship). 
Satur,  obs.  form  of  SALTIBE. 

a  1440  Sir  Degrn'.  1030  He  beres  in  cheef  of  azour,  En- 
grelyd  with  a  satur. 

Saturable  (rae-tiSrab'l),  a.  [ad.  L.  saturabihs, 
f.  saturan  to  SATUBATE  :  see  -BLE.]  Capable  ot 
saturation. 

1570  LEVINS  Manif.  4/14   Saturable,  saturates.     17°' 
GREW  Cosm.  Sacra  i.  iii.  13  Consequently  the  Water  would 
be  Saturable  with  the  same  Quantity  of  any  Salt. 
Hence  Saturab 'ility .  In  some  recent  Diets. 

Saturant  (sse-tiurant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  sa- 
turantem,  pr.  pple.  of  salitrare  to  SATUBATE.] 

A.  adj.  Saturating;  impregnating  to  the  full. 
1755  in  JOHNSON  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

B.  sb.    =  ABSOBBENT  sb.  r. 
1775  in  ASH  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Saturate  (sse-tiurct),  a.  [ad.  L.  saturatus,  pa. 
pple.  of  saturare  :  see  next.] 

fl.  Satisfied,  satiated. 

•'.a  1550  Sclwle-ho.  Women  946  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  14= 
Salomon  saith,  three  things  here  be  Seldom*  OC  neuer 
saturate.  1557  PAYNELL  Barclay's  Jngurtli  79  Whan  they 
were  full  saturate  and  ingorged.  1604  R.  CAWOREY  J  able 
Alph.,  Saturate,  filled  or  glutted. 

f  2.  Complete,  perfect.  Obs. 

1682  H.  MORE  Annot.  Gltatvilts Lttx O.  112  All  will  be 
turned  into  a  more  full  and  saturate  Brightness  and  Glory. 

3.  Soaked  through,  saturated  with  moisture. 
Chiefly  Aw'- 

1784  COWPER  Task  I.  494  The  lark  is  gay,  That  dues  his 
feathers,  saturate  with  dew,  Beneath  the  rosy  cloud.  1798 


is  now  styled  an  Austrian  satrapy. 
2.  The  dignity  of  a  satrap  :  in  quots.  transf. 
1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  I.  i.  4  Yea  the  Angels  themselves 
are   distinguish!    and    quaterniond    into   their   celestiall 

Princedomes,   and    Satrapies.     1839    BAILEY   f'esti/s    xxxl. 

(1852)  506  Jewels  well  worth  the  satrapies  of  Heaven. 

f  3.  The  body  of  satraps.  06s. 


b.  transf. 

1868  BROWNING  King  *  Bk.  VI.  1518  There  she  lay,.  .Wax- 
white  seraphic,  saturate  with  the  sun  O' the  morning.  1894 
Athenxum  3  Mar.  285/1  'Calais  Pier',  a  silvery  and  limpid 
jewel,  saturate  with  light,  by  D.  Cox. 

4.  Of  colours:  Intense,  deep.  (Cf.  SATURATED  5, 
SAD  a.  8.) 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Cliym.  121  It  would  yield  a  deep 
saturate  green  tincture.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Comfit. 
xix  807  The  quickness  of  cooling  makes  the  Blood  of  a  more 
saturate  colour.  1891  Century  Diet.,  Saturate,  in  Entom., 
deep  j  very  intense  ;  applied  to  colors :  as,  saturate  green, 
umber,  black,  etc. 

t5.  Chcm.  =  SATURATED. 

1782  KIKWAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  70  If  a  piece  of 
copper  be  put  into  a  saturate  solution  of  silver,  the  silver 
will  be  precipitated.  1805  R.  CHENEVIX  ibid.  XCV.  126 
A  single  drop  of  a  saturate  solution  of  neutralized  nitrate 
or  muiiate  of  mercury. 

Saturate  (sse-tiiireit),  v.  [f.  L.  saturat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  saturare,  f.  satur  full,  satiated,  cogn.  w. 
satis  enough.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  satisfy,  satiate.  Obs. 


.  Persons  whose  Blood-thirsty  minds  nothing  could 
Saturate  but  the  Sacrifice  of  two  Princes  at  once.  1799 
in  Spirit  Puli/.  Jrnls.  III.  271  These  subaltern  modes  ot 
chicane.. could  by  no  means  saturate  his  ambition.  1816 
KIRUY&  SP.  Entomol.  (1818)  I.  viii.  229  They  [sf. ants]  march 
in  long  files,  .to  any  place  where  sugar  is  kept ;  and  when 
they  are  saturated,  return  in  the  same  order. 

2    To  impregnate,  soak  thoroughly,  imbue  with. 

,764  HARMER  Olisen:  iii.  8  These  lands  of VEgypt.. are. . 
so  saturated  with  moisture,  that  [etc.].  1873  BLACK  tr. 
ThuU  xiv,  Thatch  that  had  got  saturated  with  the  smoke 
1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  I.  151  The  sleeve  of  the  shirt 
was  saturated  with  blood. 


'1.    AUBT1M    in    I-  vnit/rip.    t\wm    j«"«    "-y    ™ ,  . 

which  is  indeed  Poetry  because  saturated  with  imagination. 
3.  Chcm.  To  cause  (a   substance)  to   combine 


SATURATED. 

with  or  dissolve  the  utmost  possible  quantity  of 
another  substance.     Const,  with. 


1702  JS.IRWAN  in  r nil.  i  raits,  uutlil*  39  A  uoay  is  salt! 
to  be  saturated  with  another,  when  it  is  so  intimately  com- 
bined with  that  other  as  to  lose  some  peculiar  characteristic- 
property  which  it  possesses  when  free  from  that  other.  1788 
Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VI.  143  The  mineral  Alkali  saturates 
much  more  acid  than  an  equal  quantity  of.  .vegetable 
Alkali.  1857  MILLER  £'/««.  Chein.  (1862)  III.  9  This  process 
consists  in  saturating  a  portion  of  the  acid  liquid  with 
potash  or  with  soda.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  217  The 
waters  covering  this  plain  would  be  more  or  less  completely 
saturated  with  the  soluble  materials. 

4.  1'hysics.  a.  To  charge  (air  or  vapour)  with 
the  utmost  quantity  of  moisture  that  it  can  hold  in 
suspension. 

1812-16  PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  315  T  and  /  are  the 
temperature.!  of  two  equal  portions  of  air,  H  and  h  the 
humidity  contained  in  them  when  saturated.  i86oTYNDAl.L 
Glac.  l.  xxv.  184  Atmospheric  regions  already  saturated 
with  moisture.  1871  —  Fragm.  Sci.  (1879)  I.  ii.  62  Sam. 
rated  with  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  aether.  1878  HUXLHY 
Pkysiogr.  68  If  the  air  were  thoroughly  saturated  with 
moisture,  evaporation  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

b.  To  magnetize  (a  piece  of  metal),  that  the  in- 
tensity of  its  magnetization  is  the  greatest  which  it 
can  retain  when  not  under  the  inductive  action  of 
a  strong  magnetic  field.  Also,  to  charge  (a  body) 
with  the  greatest  charge  of  electricity  that  it  can 
receive. 

1832  Nat.  Philos.  II.  Magnetism  \.  §42.  ii  (Usef.  Knowl. 
Soc.)  A  steel  bar,  which  has  as  great  a  degree  of  magnetic 
power  as  it  is  capable  of  retaining,  is  said  to  be  saturated 
with  magnetism.  Ibid.,  Electric,  li.  §  49.  13  In  this  state 
they  may  be  considered  as  saturated  with  the  electric  fluid. 

Saturated  (sartiurt-ited),  ///• a-  [f-  -SATURATE 
•v.  +  -ED  l.] 

1 1.  Completely  satisfied,  filled  to  repletion.  0!>s. 

1668  H.  MORE  Dii'.  Dial.  I.  213  Therefore  it  is  fit  that,  as 
well-saturated  Guests,  we  should  at  length  willingly  recede 
from  the  Table.  1820  C".  R.  MATURIN  Melmotk  (1892)  III. 
xxviii.  119  Sleep  which  is  as  often  the  refuge  of  intolerable 
misery,  as  that  of  saturated  enjoyment. 

2.  Penetrated  with  moisture,  soaked  through. 
1728-46  THOMSON  Spring- zij  And  saturated  earth  Awaits 

the  morning  beam.  1784  COWPER  Task  111.479  Shaking.. 
From  the  full  fork,  tne  saturated  straw.  1840  DICKENS 
J>artt.  Ritdge  xvii,  His  saturated  clothes  clinging  with  a 
damp  embrace  about  his  limbs.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W. 
Africa  502,  I  arrived  in  the  evening  in  a  saturated  condition. 

3.  C/ietn.  That  has  combined  with  or  taken  tip 
in  solution  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  some 
other  substance. 

1788  BLAGDEN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVIII.  299,  I  took  a 
saturated  solution  of  nitre.  1799  Med.  jfrnl.  I.  290  The 
preparation  of  the  digitalis  best  adapted  to  that  purpose, 
appeared  to  be  the  saturated  tincture,  of  which  [etc.].  1867 
BLOXAM  Chem.  47  Such  a  solution  would  be  called  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  saltpetre.  1888  BRANNT  A  nim.  fy  I/eg. 
Fats  fy  Oils  48  These  hydrocarbons  cannot  absorb  any 
further  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  are  therefore  termed  '  satu- 
rated hydrocarbons '. 

4.  Physics.  Charged   to   the    full   extent   of   its 
capacity.     (See  SATURATE  v.  3  a,  b.)     Saturated 
steam:  see  quot.  1881. 

1848  tr.  Regnanlt  in  Clum.  Rep.  f,  Mem.  (Cavendish  Soc.) 
296  Temperature  of  the  Saturated  Steam.  1858  LARDNEH 
Hanti-bk.  Nat.  Phil.  316  Quantity  of  vapour  in  saturated 
space  depends  on  temperature.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM 
Peruv.  Bark  II.  ix.  388  Its  rains  are  therefore  heavy,  and 
are  accompanied  by  dense  fogsand  a  saturated  atmosphere. 
1881  J.  HILL  in  Metal  World  No.  22.  342  Saturated  steam 
(that  is,  steam  charged  with  such  an  amount  of  heat  that 
any  reduction  thereof  would  produce  condensation,  and  any 
increase  thereof  would  produce  super  heat)  is  substantially 
a  perfect  gas.  1883  W.  N.  SHAW  in  Trans.  Cainkr.  Philos. 
Soc.  XIV.  39  The  saturated  air  was  then  sent  through  all 
four  tubes,  and  the  gain  in  weight  of  each  tube  determined. 

5.  Of  colours:    >'ree  from  admixture  of  white. 
(Cf.  SATURATE  a.  4,  SATURATION  4.) 

1853  HERSCHEL  Pop.  Led.  Sci.  vi.  §  41  (1873)  257  The 
green  being  by  no  means  a  saturated  or  full  green.  1878 
[see  SATURATION  4],  1901  Athensenni  31  Aug.  293/2  In  the 
figures  grouped  round  the  table  rich  and  saturated  tones 
predominate. 

Saturating  (twrtianrnirj),  vbl.  sb.    [-ING'.] 

The  action  of  the  vb.  SATURATE.  In  quots.  attrib. 
1850  DAUBENY  Atom.  Theory  vii.  (ed.  2)  193  Yet  there  is 
no  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  acids,  and  their 
saturating  power  is  exactly  the  same.  1857  MILLER  Eletn. 
Chem.  (1862)  HI.  168  The  sulphuric  acid  thus  combined 
with  the  elements  of  alcohol,  loses  half  its  saturating  power. 

Saturating  (saj-tiurcitirj),///.  a.  [f.  SATURATE 
v.  +  -ING  •'.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1760-72  H.  KROOKE  Foal  of  Qua/.  (1792)  I.  182  After  a 
saturating  meal, and  an  enlivening  cup,  they  departed.  1860 
EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Behaviour  Wks.  (Hohn)  II.  381  The 
persevering  talker,  who  gives  you  his  society  in  large  satu- 
rating dose^  1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  §  52.  50  Aluminium 
combines  with  a  saturating  quantity  of  oxygen  lo  form 
alumina.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  44  An  over 
supply  of  rain,  and  equally  saturating  mists. 

Saturation  (saetiiuv'-Jan).  [ad.  late  L.  satu- 
ration-cm, n.  of  action  f.  L.  saturare  to  SATURATE. 
Cf.  F.  saturation^  The  action  of  saturating  ;  the 
condition  of  being  saturated. 

1 1-  Complete  satisfaction  of  appetite  ;  satiation. 

'"554  COVEHDALE  Hofe  Faithful  xxxi.  21  j  For  tedious- 
nesse  and  grefe  runneth  customably  wyth  baturacion  or 
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fulne^c.  1816-30  EKNTHAM  Offn.  Apt.  Maximize^,  Ex- 
tract Const.  Code  (1830)  16  For  the  perpetual  saturation  of 
appetites  essentially  unsaturable.  1831  C.\RLYLESart.  fies. 
\  n.  ix,  The  Shoeblack .. would  require.. for  his  permanent 
satisfaction  and  saturation,  simply  this  allotment,  no  more, 
and  no  less.  1831  SVD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1850)  565  The  advo- 
cates of  IJoroughmongers  must  be  crammed  to  saturation, 
before  there  is  a  morsel  of  bread  for  the  man  who  does  not 
sell  his  votes.  1832  I,.  HUN  r  Transl.  Poet.  Wks.  243  When 
1  have  eat  and  drank— yea,  ev'n  to  saturation. 

2.  The  action  of  thoroughly  soaking  with  fluid  ; 
the  condition  of  being  thoroughly  soaked. 

1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  358  That 
the  saturation  of  any  vegetable  fibre  or  compost  with  liquid 
manure  or  urine  is  of  great  use  to  the  crop.  i88a  VINES  tr. 
Sacfi's  Bot.  814  In  one  case  the  amount  of  water  present  in 
the  soil  was  10  per  cent.,  .of  the  amount  requisite  for  com- 
plete saturation.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  555, 
I  am  wet  through,  but  it  is  not  uncomfortable  at  this 
temperature,.. if  you  can.. forget  the  risk  of  fever  which 
saturation  entails. 

3.  The  action  of  charging,  or  the  state  of  being 
charged,  up  to  the  limit  of  capacity ;  spec,  in  Chew. 
the  condition  of  a  substance  when  combined  with 
or  holding  in  solution  the  largest  proportion  of 
another  substance  that  it  can  take;  in  Physics,  the 
condition  of  holding  as  much  suspended  matter,  or 
of  being  as  highly  charged  with  electricity,  mag- 
netism, heat,  etc.  as  possible.     (See  SATURATE  z/.) 
Point  of  saturation  :  the  degree  of  charge  at  which 
a  substance  becomes  saturated. 

1659  H.  MORE  Iimnort.  Soul  i.  ii.  13  To  both  these  may 
be  applied  the  termes  of  Reduplication  and  Saturation. 
1673  t'hil.  Trans,  VIII.  5190  And  this  injection  ofcalcin'd 
Tartar  must  be  continued,  untill  all  Fermentation  do  cease, 
that  is,  to  the  very  degree  of  Saturation.  1758  REID  tr. 
Macquers  Chym.  I.  20  The  instant  when  such  propor- 
tions of  the  two  saline  substances  are  mixed  together,  that 
the  one  is  incorporated  with  as  much  of  the  other  as  it 
can  possibly  take  up,  is  called  the  Point  of  Saturation. 
1799  SIR  H.  DAVY  in  lieddoes  Contrib.  PUys,  ,y  Mctf. 
KntKvl.  34  Since  the  word  gas.. is  intended  to  express  the 
chemical  combination  or  rather  the  saturation  of  bodies 
with  caloric.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Client,  (cd.  3)  11-99  This 
augmentation  varies  with  the  quantity  of  salt  dissolved. 
In  general,  it  is  the  greater  the  nearer  the  solution  ap- 
proaches to  saturation.  1837  BKKWSTER  Magnet.  134  It 
was  magnetized  to  saturation.  1848  tr.  Regnautt  in  Chan. 
Rep.  fy  Mem.  (Cavendish  Soc.)  293  The  law  regulating  the 
densities  of  aqueous  vapour  in  a  state  of  saturation  or  non- 
saturation,  at  different  pressures  and  different  temperatures. 
1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chew.  (186^)  III.  231  It  then  produces 
a  base,  .which  requires  two  atoms  of  a  monobasic  acid  for 
its  saturation.  1860  TYNDALL  Giac.  i.  xxiv.  174  An  atmo- 
sphere charged  to  saturation  with  aqueous  vapour.  1864 
Chatnb.  Encycl.  VI.  262/2  Magnets,  when  freshly  mag- 
netised, are  sometimes  more  powerful  than  they  afterwards 
become.  In  that  case,  they  gradually  fall  off  in  strength, 
till  they  reach  a  point  at  which  their  strength  remains  con- 
stant. This  is  called  \.\\t  joint  of  saturation.  1882  GEIKII-; 
Text  Bk.  iieol.  iih  n.  ii.  §  i.  328  This  vapour  remains  in- 
visible until  the  air  containing  it  is  cooled  down  below  its 
dew-point,  or  point  of  saturation, 
t>.  transf.  andy^. 

1820  T.  G.  WAINKWRIGHT  Ess.  $  Crit.  (1880)  55  Corregio's 
mind  must  have  been  full  to  saturation,  of  the  honey-dew 
of  Christianity,  when  he  gave  birth  to  this  mysterious  con- 
ception. 1848  H.  MILLER  First  Impr.\\\\.  (1857)  128  Along 
series  of  historic  events  had  served,  .to  fill  with  it  to  satura- 
tion every  recess  of  the  popular  mind.  1859  SMILKS  *SV£/"- 
Help  x.  (1860)  265  Abernethy  was  of  opinion  that  there  was 
a  point  of  saturation  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  if  he  took 
into  it  something  more  than  it  could  ho'd,  it  only  had  the 
effect  of  pushing  something  else  out. 

4.  Chromatics.  Degree  of  intensity  (of  a  colour); 
relative  freedom  from  admixture  of  white. 

1878  Encycl.  Brit,  VIII.  824/1  Saturation,  which  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  white  the  colour  contains;  thus, 
it  is  saturated  when  there  is  no  white,  as  in  the  pure 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  there  may  bean  infinite  number 
of  degrees  of  saturation  from  the  pure  colour  to  white.  1879 
ROOD  Mod.  Chromatics  iii.  39  Purity  and  luminosity  are 
the  factors  on  which  the  intensity  or  saturation  depends. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.%  as  saturation  experiment^ 
-point)  -pressure. 

1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  10  Sept.  563  By  ^saturation  experi- 
ments we  can  remove  the  one  opsomne  after  the  other.  1858 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Brcakf.-t.  \.  52  The  "saturation-point 
of  each  mind  differs  from  that  of  every  other.  1884  A. 
PANIELL  Princ.  Physics  xiii.  346  Each  volatile  liquid  has 
its  own  ^saturation  pressure  for  each  temperature, 

Saturator  (sartiuw'tai).  Also  saturater.  [f. 
SATURATE  v.  +  -OR.  Cf.  late  L.  sattirator.]  One 
who  or  something  which  saturates:  spec.  a.  A 
device  for  supplying  air  saturated  with  water- 
vapour  to  a  room  or  inclosed  space. 

1883  W.  N.  SHAW  in  Cambr.  Phil  Soc.  Trans.  XIV.  37 
A  saturater  (A)  for  supplying  saturated  air  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room.  Ibid.  39. 

b.  An  apparatus  for  saturating  oxygen  with  ether 
for  the  purposes  of  the  ether-oxygen  lime-light. 

1894  Brit.  Jrnt.  Photogr.  XLI.  Suppl.  2  The  more  recent 
forms  of  saturators..give  a  very  good  light. 

Saturday  (sx-taufei,  -di).  Forms :  a.  i  See- 
ternes-,  Seternes  dee?;,  3  Sseternes  dees,  5  Sa- 
turnesday, 7  Sc.  Saturnsday ;  i  Seeterndaes,  2 
Saetern-dais,5  Saturneday,7-S  Sc.  Saturnday; 
0.  i  Saeteres  dees,  3  Sateresdai,  3-4  Settres- 
day,  4  Seters-dai,  5  Setrys-day,  7  Saters-day; 
7.  i  Saeter-daes,  2  Breter-dais,  Saterdei,  3  Seet- 
terdsei,  Onn.  Saterrdass,  4  Satirdai,  Satur- 


SATURDAY. 

dale,   Seterdai,    Setre-,   Setret-,    Settir-,  Sst- 

I    (t)urday,  Zeterday,  -dey,  4-5  Seter-,  Setirday, 

4-6  Saterdaye,  Satir-,  Setter/day,  4-7   Sater- 

day,  5  Soaturday,  Setryday,  Set^yrday,  ,-6 

Satyrday,  5-7   Sattarday,  6   Satterdaie,  Sat- 

(t)orday,    Saturdaye,    6-7    Saterdaie,    9   dial. 

Settherday,  3-  Saturday.     [OE.  Stetern(es}da->, 

corresp.  to  OFris.  saterdi,  saterdei,  ML)u.  saterdack 

(Du.  zatenlag,  earlier  zaturdag],  MLG.  sato\s '- 

j    i/ach  (LG.  sateniag ,  whence  northern   HG.  dial. 

satertag;  a  half-translated  adoption  of  I..  Saturn! 

!    dies  day  of  (the  planet)  Saturn ;  cf.  Irish,  Gael. 

dia  Sathitirn,  Welsh  dydd  Sadiurn."\ 

1.  The  seventh  day  of  the  week. 

The  advb.  use  of  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
(Saturday —  ' on  Saturday  'j  is  now  chiefly  U.  S.,  exc.  in 
collocations  like  'next  Saturday',  'last  Saturday1.  Formerly 
the  Saturday  was  often  used  advb.  but  is  now  rare  or  ob~. 
exc.  with  some  defining  phrase. 

nooo  tr.  Bxda's  Ills'..  \\.  iii.  iScliipper)  125  /E^hwike  S;L- 
ternesdaege.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  71  /Kreston  bsem  .Saneresdr^: 
he  awehte  Ladzarurn  of deabe.  c  1000  Ags.  6<>.'/.  I.uke  .\\iii. 
54  Sa;ter-da:5  on-lyhte.  /£<<£  56  On  SKtern-dajg.  11175 
Lamb,  lloin.  45  Ic  ham  5eue  reste..frurn  noil  on  saterdci  .1 
pa  cume  monedeis  lihting.  £1200  OKMIN  4^50  Forr  Saleir- 
da35  wass  hali}  da;}  O  |>att  Juclisskenn  wise,  cizgo  .s. 
Eng,  Leg.  I.  66/451  On  a  satur-day  at  1113111.  c  1300  St. 
Brandun  543  For  ich  am  tier  ech  Soneday  and  fram  Sate!  • 
dayes  Eve.  01300  Cursor M.  17673  Als  i  stod  saiand  mi  bede, 
be  seterdai.  1340  Aycnb.  213  Yefgod  net  zuo  straytlic[h]e 
loki  pane  zeterday  me  (>e  yealde  la;e  bet  he  made  anc  man 
to  stene..uor  bet  he  hedde  y-gadered  a  lite  wode  bane  /eler- 
dey.  1362  LANUL.  /'.  /'/.  A.  v.  14  On  a  Seterdayat  etien. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  faints  x.  (.tlathaii)  336  pan  yrtacus .  .  be 
next  setret-day..a  congregacion  has  gert  ma.  1418  /•:.  /.. 
H'ills  (1882)  28  On  Setrysday  in  \-e  vygyle  of  be  Holy 
Trynyte.  1421  Cm-cutty  Ltct-l-k.  30  Euery  Salurueday  in 
the  yer.  <  1447  in  Jarroiv  ^  ll'earnioutk  (Surtees)  24-' 

!  Apon  Saturnesday  next  he  for  Palmsonday.  c  1475  rartouiy 
2724  So  it  cam  and  fill  in  a  scalurday,  That  Kayinounde 
loste  the  fair  melusine.  c  1500  Mclusiue  15  That  he  wil 
promyttc  to  the  that  ncuer  on  the  Satirday  he  shall  see  the. 
f  1511  nt  Eng.  ilk.  slmcr.  Introd.  (Arb.j  34/2  Noman  iher 
ouer  can  passe,  excepte  ye  satcrdaye.  1556  Chron.  l,'r. 
Friars  (Camden)  36  The  satterday  after,  that  was  Wytson 
evyn,  [she]  came  from  the  tower  thorow  London.  1581  ). 
HAMILTON  Catli.  'Jrcat.  V  viij,  God  commandit  yat  ve  suld 
Keip  h.vlie  ye  .Sabaoth  day,  quhilk  is  Setterday.  c  1610-15 

'  Lives  Women  Saints  93  From  Thursday  vntill  Satersd.iy. 
1637-5°  Kavtfist.  A7>*(\Vodrow  Soc.)  515  On  Saturnsday, 
Aprile  27,  they  disbanded  their  men.  1671  [R.  MAC\VARU] 
True  Nonconf.  119  That  the  Churches  meeting  recorded 
to  have  been  on  the  first  day  ol  the  week,  sayelli  not  thai 
they  antiquated  the  Saturnday.  1703  E.itra,  ts  Burgh  Kec. 
Stirling  (1889)  99  Against  Saturnday  next.  1775  T.  PER. 

|    civALjb'M.  (1777)  III.  194  Saturday,  the  mint  continued  ti> 

,  grow  and  to  ascend,  looking  vigorous  and  fresh.  1703 
BL-KKK  Ofc.  Cond.  Minority  Wks.  VII.  236  Although  [he 
House  dues  not  usually  sit  on  Saturday.  1845  T.  W.  Col  i 
Puritanism  495  The  Puritan  way  of  tating  fish  is,  to  eat 
it  Saturday  instead  of  Friday.  i87oM.  D.  CONWAY  Eartlm-. 
J'ilgr.  xxviii.  344  On  Saturday  the  English  people  are 
among  the  most  sensible  people  in  Ihe  world.  1885  Cat/i. 
Diet.  (ed.  3)  561/1  The  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  said  on 
all  Saturdays. 

2.  \Vith  specific  epithet.     Black  Saturday  S,\, 
(a)  the  loth  Sept.  1547,  the  date  of  the  Battle  of 
Pinkie;  (i>)  the  4th  Aug.   1621,  the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  the  articles  of  Perth.     Egg  Satur- 
day :  see  EGG  s/>.  7.     Holy  Saturday,  the  Satur- 
day of  Holy  Week ;  Easter  eve.    Hospital  Satur- 
day :  see  HOSPITAL  sb.  6. 

1657  MUKE  Ha.  Kawallane\\"ks..  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  255  He 
died  in  batlell  at  the  Black  Satterday  in  the  year  of  our 
Ixjrd  1547.  1717  DE  FOE  Mem.  C/i.  Scot.  11.  45  The  Day 
got  the  Name  of  black  Saturday,  upon  this  Account,  as  well 
as  on  the  Occasion  of  the  black  Work  they  had  been  about. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  JJe  P.  R.  ix.  xxxi.  (1495)  368  Also  lo 
Ester  perteynyth  the  euyn  therof  that  for  passynge  holy- 
nesse  is  callyd  Sabbatum  Sanctum  the  holy  Saterday  1730 
tr.  Fleurys  Eccl.  Hist.  IV.  Index,  Saturday,  holy,  even 
Children  fasted  on  that  Day.  1885  Cath.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  405/2 
The  Mass  celebrated  at  midnight  belonged  rather  to  the 
morning  of  Easter  Sunday  than  to  Holy  Saturday. 

3.  altrib.and  Comb.,  as  Saturday  concert,  kirtle, 
morning,  night,  office,  sabbath,  -\-wit ;  \  Saturday- 
sabbathariaii  =  SABBATARIAN  sb.  3. 

For  Saturdays  slop  or  slap  Sc.  (in  s'ome  Diets,  erron. 
stop),  see  SLOP  sb. 

1889  HUEH-ER  Half  Cent.  .Ifus.  Bug.  14  The  Crystal 
Palace  "Saturday  Concerts.  1557  Will  itfT.Hinvrill  (Somer- 
set Ho.),  My  'Saturday  kyrtyll.  1641  BKST  farm.  JSks. 
(Surtees)  77  On  *Satterday-morninge  the  nth  of  December. 
1785  BURNS  (titlt)  The  Cotter's  "Saturday  Night.  1859 
SIR  J.  PAGET  in  ATem.  tf  Lett.  (1901)  224  In  bringing-up  the 
book  'to  Saturday  night'.  1686  [HicKEs]  Spec.  B.  Vir- 
gittis  13  One  of  the  Lessons  for  the  "Saturday-Office  of  the 
li.  Virgin.  1645  PAGITT  Heresiotr.  (1661)  192  Mr.  Hebden 
a  prisoner  in  the  New-prison,  that  lay  there  for  holding 
"Saturday-Sabbath.  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  iv.  (1721) 
204  Without  an  express  Command  (as  ye  have  against  the 
*Saturday-Sabbatharians)  in  the  New  Testament.  1593 
G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Super.  145  Phy,  long  Megg  of  West- 
minster would  haue  bene  ashamed  to  disgrace  her  Sonday 
bouet  with  her  "Satterday  witt. 

b.  Saturday-to-Monday  :  a  period  beginning  on 
Saturday  and  ending  on  Monday  ;  often  attrib.  with 
reference  to  railway  and  other  excursion  tickets. 

1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  London  of  To-day  xviii.  (ed.  3)  182  In 
one  of  the  delightful  Saturday  to  Monday  trips  on  the 
Thames.  1891  MRS.  H.  WARD  D.  Grieve  iv.  ii,  A. .warm 
invitation.. to  spend  an  October  Saturday-to-Monday  at 
Benet's  Park  had  been  accepted, 


SATURE. 

t  Sa'ture.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *salura,  I.  so.-, 
serf  re  to  sow  (pa.  pple.  satus).]  Sowing. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  238  Its  seed  germinates.. 
about  forty  or  fifty  dayes  after  its  sature. 

t  Satureie.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  saturese,  3-5 
saturate,  5  saturege,  satureye.  [ac!.  L.  salun-ia.] 
=  SAVORY. 

c  1000  Sax.  Lcechd.  (Rolls)  III.  24  Saturese.     (1265  t-'oc. 
Plants  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  557/12  Satttrcia,  satureif,  timbre. 
B  Caiif.  III.  132  His  herbe  is  cleped  Satureie,  So 


as  these  olde  bokes  seie.  c  1440  Palled.  on  Hnsl*.  XI.  336 
And  forto  make  a  wyn  to  drynke  swete,  Of  saturege  or 
fenel  putte  in  meete. 

Saturgresse,  obs.  f.  SETTKK-GKASS  dial. 

Saturlcall,  -rioun  :  see  SATIRICAL,  SATYRION. 

t  Sattrrity.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  satttritas,  f.  salur 
full,  satisfied.]  Fulness,  repletion,  satisfaction. 

'533  tr-  Erasmus'  Commune  Crede  19  In  which  worlde.  . 
is  there.  .neither  perfyghte  puryte  and  clennes,  neither  full 
saturyte  and  satisfyeng  of  manues  myiuie.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erasm.  far.  Matt.  v.  6  Sumtime  the  saturitie  doth  more 
vexe  them  that  be  ful,  than  the  hunger  dyd  trouble  them 
before.  1643  TRAPP  Contiu.  Cicn.  xlvii.  13  Saturity  and 
security  had  so  besotted  them,  that  they  feared  nothing,  till 
they  felt  it.  1752  HODGES  Chr.  Plan  (1755)  53  The  primary 
idea  of  it  is  Saturity  and  fulness. 

Saturil  (se'tojn).     Forms:  1-6  Saturnus  (i 
genit.  Saturnes)  ;  5  Satourn,  5-7   Saturne,  7- 
Saturu.     [ad.  L.  Saturnus,  perh.  f.  the  root  sa-    '• 
to  Sow.] 

1.  Afythol.  An  Italic  god,  in  the  original  native 
religion   the  god  of  agriculture,  but   in  classical 
times  identified  with  the  Greek  Cronos,  who  was 
deposed  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  gods  by  his 
son  Zeus  (Jupiter). 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  4   lob  Saturnes  sunu.    ' 
IHii.  xxxviii.  §  i  pa  sceolde  |r,es  lobes  faeder  bion  eac  god  ; 
|>aes  nama  WKS  Saturnus.     1398  TREVISA  Kartli.  De  P.  K. 
vin.  xii.  (1495)  318  Saturnus  hath  that  name  of  saturando,     j 
makynge  fulnesse  and  plente.    1508  DUNBAR  BallatlLil.  B.     : 
Stewart  75  Saturnus  doune,  withe   fyry   eyn,   did    blent. 
1513   DOUGLAS  sEneis  vm.  vi.  39  By  quham  the  land  of 
Saturn,  war  and  wys,  Hes  left  and  changit  his  auld  name 
oft  sys.     c  1600  SUAKS.  Sonn.  xcviii.  4  When  proud  pide    ' 
April!..  Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  euery  tiling  :   That     ! 
heauie  Satunu  laught  and  leapt  with  him.     1667  MILTOM 
P.  L.  i.  519  Or  who  with  Saturn  old  Fled  over  Adria  to  th* 
Hesperian  fields.     1819  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unl>.  II.  iv.  33 
Then  Saturn,  from  whose  throne  Time  fell. 

2.  Aslr.  The  most  remote  of  the  seven  planets    I 
known  to  ancient  astronomy.     In  OE.  also  •)•  Sa- 
turnes  steorra. 

Saturn  is  now  known  to  be  attended  by  eight  moons,  and 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  broad  Hat  ring  (or  rather  two  con-    [ 
centric  rings  in  the  same  plane\ 

In  Astrology,  on  account  of  its  remoteness  and  slowness 
of  motion,  Saturn  was  supposed  to  cause  coldness,  sluggish- 
ness, and  gloominess  of  temperament  in  those  born  under 
its  influence,  and  in  general  to  have  a  baleful  effect  on 
human  affairs. 

c88S  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxvi.  §  3  SiS5an  to  |>an  cealdan 
stiorran   |>e  we  hata3  Saturnes  steorra.     Ibid,   xxxix.  §  3 
Saturnus  se  steorra.     1398  TREVISA  Bartli.  De  P.  K.  vnl. 
xii.  (1495)  319  Though  Saturnus  be  kyndly  leeddy  by  clere- 
nesse  of  lubiter  whan  he  is  coniunct  with  hym  he  is  made 
white  and  bright.   1:1400  Treat.  Astron.  6  (MS.  Bodl.  Add.     I 
B.  17),  A  Saturne  is  a  planete  maliuole  and  wycked.    c  1430 
LVDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  197  Satourn  disposith   to 
malencolye.     1588  SIIAKS.  Tit.  A.  ir.  iii.  31  Though  Venus 
gouerne   your  desires,  Saturne  is    Dominator  ouer   mine. 
1640  HOWELL  Dodona's  Or.  (1645)  107  Saturne  that  dull  and    \ 
malevolent  planet.    1741  WATTS  Improv.  Mind  i.  xvi.  §  2    | 
Inform  them  that  Saturn  has  five  moons  of  the  same  kind 
attending  him.   1784  COWPEK  Tiroc.  634  The  moons  of  Jove,    j 
and  Saturn's  belted  ball.     1832  TENNYSON  Pal.  of  Art  iv,    j 
Still  as,  while  Saturn  whirls,  his  stedfast  shade  Sleeps  on 
his  luminous  ring.     1875  Jincyel.  Brit.  II.  811/1  Saturn  is 
the  largest  planet  but  one  of  the  solar  system. 

3.  Alch.  The  technical  name  for  lead. 

\Satt,  extract  of  Saturn:  lead  acetate,  sugar  of  lead. 
t  Spirit  of  Saturn  :  app.  impure  acetic  acid  distilled  from 
sugar  of  lead. 

c  1386  [see  JUPITER  2  b].    1471  RIPLEY  Camp.  Alch.  HI.  vii.    j 
in  Ashin.  (1652)  140   For  sum  men  can  wyth  Saturne  it    ' 
multeply.     1594  PLAT  Jeii'ell-ho.  in.  89  To  congeale  Mer-    i 
curie  with  the  spirit  of  Saturne.    1651  FRENCH  Distill,  iii. 
73  Take  of  the  Calx  of  Saturn,  or  else  Minium.     1694  SAL-    I 
.WON  Bate's  Dispens.  i.  ii.  (1713)  66/t  This  Spirit  of  Saturn,    I 
drawn  from  its  Salt,  is  an  infiamable  Liquor,  and  is  thus    ' 
made  :  ty  Salt  of  Saturn,  so  much  as  may  fill  your  Glass  or 
Earthen  Retort  two  Thirds  full  ;  put  it  into  a  Furnace  [etc.]. 


Vinegar.  1727-51  [see  BALSAM  sb,  2  b].  1758  [see  JUPITER 
2  b).  1829  Glover's  Hist.  Derby  I.  32  It.. is  said  to  have 
this  effect,  as  soon,  and  completely,  as  extract  of  Saturn. 

allitmtly.  1797  W.  JOHNSTON  tr.  Beckmann's  Invent.  I. 
398  One  may  justly  doubt  whether,  at  present,  Mars,  Venus, 
or  Saturn,  is  most  destructive  to  the  human  race. 

b.  Comb,  t  Saturn  cinnabar  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.*), 
t  Saturn   red  (in  recent  Diets.),  names  for  red 
lead ;  Saturn's  tree  [tr.  med.L.  arbor  Salui-iii],    \ 
a  lead  tree  (in  recent  Diets.). 

4.  Her.  The  tincture  sable,  in  blazoning  by  the 
names  of  heavenly  bodies. 

1572  [see  JUHTER  2  c,  MARS  2  c]. 

Saturnal  (satounal),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  Sd- 
tunidhs,  {.  Situnt-tu  SATURN  :  see  -AL.] 

tA.  adj.  Pertaining  to   Saturn   or   his   astro- 
logical influence.   06s. 
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1591  GREEKS  Farew.  Folly  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  324  Yet 
remaines  there  in  the  minde  certain  StyntUliild*  volnptatis^ 
which  confirmed  by  a  saturnall  impression,  were  harder  to 
root  out  than  were  they  newly  sprons  vp  in  youth.  1651 
J.  F[REAKE]  Agrippa's  Occ.  Philos.  96  They  thatare  to  gather 
a  Saturnall,  Martial!,  or  Joviall  Hearb  must  look  towards  the 
East,  or  South.  1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  109  He  that  shall 
call  the.. poor  bloud  returning  home  in  the  Veins,  Earthly, 
Saturnal,  Gross,  shall  make  no  Schisnie  . .  in  the  . .  doc- 
trine of  Circulation.  1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  649  Are 
not  the  Saturnal  and  Martial  Strings  and  Notes  as  material 
and  useful  as  the  Jovial  and  Venenal? 

B.  sb. 

fl.  ?  One  born  under  the  influence  of  Saturn.  Obs. 

1605  TI.MME  Qucrsif.  i.  47  There  are  starres  which  haue 
their  most  colde  and  moyst  spirites,  as  the  Saturnalia  and 
Lunaries. 

2.  //.  [a.  F.  satitr nates  fern.  pi.  ( 1 4th  c.  saturneles  in 
Littre).]  fa.  =  SATURNALIA  i.  b.  -SATURNALIA  2. 

1487  CAXTON  Bk.  Gd.  Manners  i.  xv.  (W.  de  W.  c  1515) 
E  ij,  As  enseyg[n]eth  Macrobe  in  his  boke  of  Saturnelles. 
[1513  DOUGLAS  sEntis  i,  Prol.  68  Of  the  writis  Macrobius 
..In  his  grete  volume  clepit  Saturnail.]  1619  B.  JONSON 
Masque,  Pleas.  Reconc.  to  Virt.  (init.\  I  know  it  is  now 
such  a  time  as  the  Saturnalls  for  all  the  World.  1647  *^- 
Ross  My  stag.  Poet.  xi.  (1675)  286  At  certain  Feasts  of 
Minerva  in  March,  the  Maids  were  wont  to  be  served  by 
their  Mistresses,  as  in  the  Satur  rials  the  Men-servants  by 
their  Masters.  1654  OGII.BY  V'irg.  Gcorg.  i.  (1684)  47  /wte, 
Macrobius  in  the  first  of  his  Saturnals,  c.  21.  1705  TATK, 
etc.,  tr.  C<nvley's  Hist.  Plants  (1795)  191  But  yet  these  wild 
Saturnals  shall  not  last.  1864  Athenaeum  5  Mar.  345/3  To 


SATURNINE. 


compose  that  swaggering  song,  'They  shall  not  nave  our 
Rhine/  for  these  saturnals. 

II  Saturnalia  (saet&n^-liS,),  sb.  //.  [L.  Sd- 
turnalia)  neut.  pi.  of  Satumdlis  SATURNAL  #.] 

1.  Roman  Antiq.  The  festival  of  Saturn,  held  in 
the  middle  of  December,  observed  as  a  time  of 
general  unrestrained  merrymaking,  extending  even  to 
the  slaves.   (Also,  the  title  of  a  work  by  Macrobius.) 

No\v  always  with  capital  S. 

1591  L,  LLOYD  Tripl.  Triumphes  B  3,  Imitating  the  orders 
and  maners  in  the  feast  Saturnalia,  a  1654  SELDEN  Table- 
T.  (Arb.)  33  Christmas  succeeds  the  Saturnalia.  1788 
GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  xii.  IV.  176  The  first  days,  which  coin- 
cided with  the  old  Saturnalia,  were  [etc.].  1886  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXI.  321/2  Saturnalia.  This,  the  great  festival  of 
Saturn,  was  celebrated . .  after  Caesar's  reform  of  the  calendar 
on  the  i7th  of  December.  Augustus  decreed  that  the  i7th 
should  be  sacred  to  Saturn  and  the  igth  to  Ops.  Hence- 
forward it  appears  that  the  i7lh  and  i8th  were  devoted  to 
the  Saturnalia. 

2.  transf.  andyTf.  A  period  of  unrestrained  licence 
and  revelry.     Sometimes  construed  as  sing*. 

In  this  sense  not  unfrequently  witli  small  initial. 

1782  H.  WALI-OLE  Let.  to  /K.  Mason  8  July,  Malignity 
at  least  will  have  its  Saturnalia.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv. 
xcvii,  But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime, 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been,  To  Freedom's  cause. 
1856  OLMSTEB  .SVa?'*  States  101  From  Christmas  to  New- 
Year's  Day,  most  of  the  slaves,  except  house  servants,  enjoy 
a  freedom  from  labor ;  and  Christinas  is  especially  holiday, 
or  Saturnalia,  with  them.  1899  RIDER  HAGGARD  Farmer's 
Yr.  147  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  perfect  saturnalia  of 
tail-cutting  and  other  operations  [among  the  lambs]. 

Saturnalian  H8et£in£*liln),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
prec.  -t-  -AN.]  A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  Saturnalia ; 
appropriate  to  Saturnalia. 

Saturnalian  coin :  a  medal  struck  in  commemoration  of 
the  Saturnalia,  and  intended  to  be  used  in  the  present- 
giving  common  at  that  season. 

1721-2  AMHERST  Terrx  Fit.  No.  i  f  4  The  famous  Sa- 
turnalian Feasts  among  the  Romans,  at  which  every  Scul- 
lion and  Skipkennel  had  Liberty  to  tell  his  Master  his  own. 
1796  BURKE  Let.  to  Wind/tarn  Corn  (1844)  IV.  404,  I  make 
use  of  the  saturnalian  liberty  with  which  you  have  indulged 
your  Davus  at  the  close  of  this  December.  1825  FOSBROKE 
KncycL  Antiq.  II.  895  Saturnalian  Coins.  1831  CAKLYLE 
Sart.  Res.  in,  v,  Amid  waitings  from  some,  and  saturnalian 


revelries  from  the  most,  the  venerable  Corpse  is  to  be  buried. 
'853  HUMPHREYS  Coin-Colt.  Man.  xxvii.  II.  396  A  coin  of 
Gallienus,  which  has  been  described  as  a  Saturnalian  coin. 
1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  vi.  iii.  (1864)  III.  450  That  coarse 
saturnalian  humour  which  pleases  the  Italian.. ear. 
B.  sb.  One  who  celebrates  Saturnalia. 
1885  '  G.  FLEMING'  Andromeda  I.  vi.  105  The  sight., 
brought  much  confusion  upon  these  innocent  saturnalians. 

t  Satu'rnally,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SATUKNAL  a.  +• 
-Lt'A]  Under  the  influence  of  Saturn. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  \\.  xii.  (1632)  305  So  are  they  more 
or  lesse  merily  and  Giovially,  or  rudely  and  Saturnally  in- 
corporated. 

Saturn(e)day,  obs.  forms  of  SATURDAY. 

SaturneUes  :  see  SATUKNAL  sb. 

t  Satu'rnial,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  Satnrni-us  per- 
taining to  SATUKN  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  the  planet 
Saturn  ;  born  under  the  influence  of  Saturn. 

1591  SPARRY  tr.  Cattans  Geomande  133  In  things  Sa- 
turnial  it  is  ill.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  xxvi,  So  far  forth 
as  it  pronounceth  him  Saturnial,  or  Jovial,  &c. 

t  Satu'rnian,  sb.1  Obs.  [ad.  eccl.  L.  Saturni- 
amis,  incorrectly  f.  Sdturninus  or  SCitumihis^  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  sect.]  An  adherent  of 
a  sect  of  Gnostic  heretics  of  the  second  century. 

1598  GOLBURNE  tr.  De  Voyon's  Catal.  Doctors  To  Rdr. 
A  8,  The  Saturnians,  Montanists,  Origenians,  Tertullianists, 
&  Hyeraists.  1607  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  i.  (1625)  n  Those 
men  which  held ,  .that,  Christ,  .was  man  in  appearance  onely, 
as  the  Manichies..and  the  Saturnians. 

Saturnian  (sat»Mnian),  a.  and  sb*  [f.  L.  Sa- 
turni-us  (f.  Saturn-tts  SATURN)  +  -AN.]  A.  adj.  . 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  god  Saturn. 


Chiefly  with  reference  to  t«e  'golden  age  'under  the 
reign  of  Saturn  (L.  Satitrnia  regna}.  Saturnian  land  (L. 
Saturnia  tellus),  Italy. 

1640  HOWELL  Dodonas  Gr.  58  The  Saturnian  times  of 
Gold  let  none  henceforth  admire.  1728  POPE  Dune.  i.  28 
Here  pleas'd  behold  her  mighty  wings  outspread  To  hatch 
a  new  Saturnian  age  of  Lead.  1820  SHELLEY  QLdipus  \.  i. 
174  Through  the  fortunate  Saturnian  land,  Into  the  dark- 
ness  of  the  West.  1827  CARLVLE  Misc.  (1857)  I.  51  A  new 
social  order  was  to  bring  back  the  Saturnian  era  to  the 
world.  1862  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn  \.  K.  Robt.  Sicily  106 
And  now  returned  again  To  Sicily  the  old  Saturnian  reign. 
b.  nonce-use.  Resembling  Saturn  (in  conduct). 

1891  F.  THOMPSON  Sister-Songs  (1895)  55  Ere  Saturnian 
earth  her  child  consumes. 

2.  The  distinctive  epithet  of  the  metre  (versus 
Saturniits'}  used  in  early  Roman  poetry,  before  the 
introduction  of  Greek  metres. 

Although  a  considerable  number  of  Saturnian  lines  have 
been  preserved,  the  nature  of  the  metre  is  still  disputed,  some 
scholars  believing  it  to  be  quantitative,  and  others  accentual. 

1693  DKYDEN  Juvenal  Introd.  (1697)  29  The  Romans., 
had  certain  Young  Men,  who  at  their  Festivals  Danc'd  and 
Sung  after  their  uncouth  manner,  to  a  certain  kind  of  Verse, 
which  they  call'd  Saturiiian.  1783  T.  WILSON  Archxot. 
Diet.,  Saturnian  Verses.  1842  MACAULAY  Let.  22  Aug.,  in 
Treyelyan  Life  (1880)  II.  119  The  Saturnian  metre  is  cata- 
lectic  dimeter  Iambic,  followed  by  three  trochees.  1894 
LINDSAY  Lat.  Lang.  159  The  Saturnian  verse  recognizes 
this  secondary  accent,  if  we  are  right  in  regarding  it  as 
accentual  and  not  quantitative  verse,  with  three  accents  in 
the  first  hemistich  and  two  in  the  second. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  planet  Saturn;  fdue 
to  the  baleful  influence  of  Saturn. 

155?  GIUM.U.DE  in  Tottel"s  Misc.  (Arb.)  115  Mauortian 
moods,  Saturnian  furies  fell.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  <$•  Exp. 
'  Philos.  iv.  xliii.  App.  176  But,  like  the  Jovian  and  Saturnian 
machines,  they  are  only  made  from  particular  orders.  1806 
HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVI.  466  We  may  infer  the 
existence  of  a  Saturnian  atmosphere.  1863  PROCTOR  Saturn. 
i$-  Syst.  115  The  only  possible  interpretation  of  the  stability 
of  the  Saturnian  rings. 

b.  nonce-use.  Resembling  Saturn  in  slowness. 

1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  IX.  93  The  slow-paced 
Saturnian  movements  of  Spain. 

t  4.   =  SATURNINE.  Obs. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glo$st>gr.t  Saturnian  or  Saturnine,  barren, 
dull,  heavy,  melancholly  J  also  unlucky  or  unfortunate. 
1738  CHAMBERS  (>r/.,  Saturnine^  or  Satitrnfan,  a  term 
applied  to  persons  of  dark,  sullen,  melancholic  compactions. 

B.   sb. 

fl.  One  born  under  the  influence  uf  the  planet 
Saturn ;  a  person  of  saturnine  temperament.  Obs. 

1591  SPARRY  tr.  Cattail's  Gt'oinande  31   A  man  being  a 
;    Saturnian,  is  much  more  apte  and  prompt  vnto  things  of 
Magicke,  then  he  that  is  borne  vnder  an  other  Planet.    1598 
i     MARSTON  Pygntal.  iv.  150  What  cold  Saturnian  Can  hold, 
i    and  heare  such  vile  detraction? 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  planet  Saturn. 

1738  Gentl.  Mag.  VIII.  315/2  Some  cold  Saturnian,  when 
;  the  lifted  tube  Shows  to  his  wond'ring  eye  our  pensile  globe, 

Pities  our  thirsty  soil,  and  sultry  air.     1870  PROCTOR  Other 

Worlds  vi.  153  The  provision  of  satellites  and  of  the  rings. . 

is  altogether  inadequate  to  increase  the  supply  of  light  re- 
[  ceived  by  the  Saturnians  to  any  such  extent  as  has  been 

imagined. 

3.  //.  Saturnian  verses. 

1899  MACKAIL  Life  Morris  I.  284  English,  like  Latin,  has 
changed  too  deeply  in  structure  to  revert  to  its  Saturnians. 

4.  nonce-use.  The  son  of  Saturn,  Jupiter  (ir.  Gr. 
Kpoviojv}. 

1820  SHELLEY  Hymn  Merc,  xxxviii,  Where  the  ambrosial 
nymph  with  happy  will  Bore  the  Saturnian's  love-child, 
Mercury,  Ibid,  hi,  I  appeal  to  the  Saturnian's  throne. 

Saturiiic  (sati)unik),  a.  [f.  SATUKN  +  -jc.] 
Affected  with  lead- poisoning. 

1879  St.  George  s  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  206  One  patient  was  a 
total  abstainer.  Two  took  ij  pint  of  beer  (both  saturnic). 
Three  took  2  pints  of  beer  (one  was  gouty  and  saturnic). 

t  Satirrnical,  a.  Obs.    [f.  SATUKN  +  -ICAL.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  god  Saturn. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Butlinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  101  A  Saturnicall 
or  golden  age.    1582  STANYHUKST  sK net's  iv.  (Arb.)  97  Thus 
j    toe   Venus  turning  spake  thee  Saturnical   empresse  [sc. 
Juno,  daughter  of  Saturn], 

2.  Saturnine. 

1605  VEKSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  iii.  (1628)  So  Crodo  was  also 
mistaken  for  Saturnus,  not  in  regard  of  any  saturnicall 
qualitie.  1616  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  134,  I  think 
it  is  the  saturnecall  humor  of  the  ould  king.  1652  PEYTON 
Catastr.  Ho.Stuarts(;i.T$i}fo  Nor  lean,  nor  too  Saturnical, 
nor  too  Jovial,  but  in  Golden  Temper.  1701  WARWICK 
Mem.  C/tas.  I  33  Where  this  malevolent  saturnical  man, 
named  Felton,.  .gave  him  that  mortal  wound. 

Sa  t  urn  i  ceil  trie  (saty.mise-ntrik),  a.  [f.  SA.- 
TURN,  after  geocentric.'}  Calculated  with  reference 
to  the  centre  of  Saturn. 

1790  HERSCHEL  in  PhiL  Trans.  LXXX.  432  In  order  to 
reduce  the  Saturnicentric  situation  of  the  satellites  to  the 
apparent  one.  1868  LOCKYER  Guillemin's  Heavens  (ed.  3) 
253  In  advancing  as  far  as  63°  of  Saturnicenlric  latitude, 
we  shall  [etc.J. 

Saturnine  (wet&nwin),  a.  and  sb.  [nd.  med.L. 
*Sdturnlmtst  f.  Saturnus  SATUIIN.  Cf.  ¥.  sa- 
lurniii)  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  saturnine.]  A.  adj. 

1.  a.  Astrol,  Born  under  or  affected  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  planet,  b.  Hence  (in  later  use  with- 
out allusion  to  the  primary  sense),  sluggish,  cold, 
and  gloomy  in  temperament. 

Saturnine  mount,  in  Palmistry  =  Mons  Satnrni  \  see 
MONS. 

1433  LYUC.  St.  Edmund  n.  275  This  cuisid  Bern,  enuyous 


SATURNINELY. 

and  riht  fals,  And  of  complexloun  verray  saturnyne.  1587 
(  IRKKNE  -2nd  Ft.  Tritam.  1 4  b,  The  Saturnine  temperature  is 
necessarie  to  dry  vp  the  superfluities  of  the  sanguine  consti- 
tution. X599NASHE Lenten Stttffeb^  Saturnine heauy headed 
blunderers.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  I.  ii.  i.  ii.  62  Gre- 
gorius  Tolosanus  makes  seauen  kindes  ofjetheriall.  .Divels, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  seauen  Planets,  Saturnine, 
louial,  Martiall,  &c.  164*  HOWELL  For.  Trav.  v.  (ArbJso 
Go  first  to  the  Operations  of  the  Soule,  the  one  is  Active 
and  Mercuriall,  the  other  is  Speculative  and  Saturnine:  the 
one  Quick  and  Ayry,  the  other  Slow  and  Heavy.  1668 
DRYDEN  Dcf.  Dram.  Poesy  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)1. 116  My  conversa- 
tion is  slow  and  dull ;  my  humour  saturnine  and  reserved. 
1696  AUBREY  Misc.  (1721)  172  Toads  (Saturnine  Animals) 
are  killed  by  putting  of  Salt  upon  them.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  179  P  i,  I  may  cast  my  Readers  unto  two  general 
Divisions,  the  Mercurial  and  the  Saturnine,  a  1779  WAR- 
BL-RTON  Dh>.  Le^at.  ix.  Introd.,  Wks.  1788  III.  593  The  In- 
dolent, the  Active,  the  Sanguine,  the  Flegmatic,  and  the 
Saturnine  have  all  their  correspondent  Theories  [of  mo- 
rality].  1822  SCOTT  Nigel  xiii,  The  former,  .was  grave  and 
saturnine  m  every  thing  he  did.  1848  DICKENS  Domln-y 
xxxv,  Towlinson  is  saturnine  and  grim.  1855  MACAULAY 
//ist.Eng.xv\.  III.  634  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties of  this  man  [William  III],  ordinarily  so  saturnine  and 
reserved,  was  that  danger  acted  on  him  like  wine.  1865 
LONGF.  Dante's  Pnrgat.  Introd.  Spun.,  O  poet  saturnine  ! 
1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I.  113  Chiromancy,  .finds  proof  of 
melancholy  in  the  intersections  on  the  saturnine  mount. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  planet  Saturn,  rare—1. 

i86a  G.  WILSON  Reltg.  Chan.  59  The  Mercurial  day  being, 
like  our  own,  twenty-four  hours  long,  the  Saturnine  only  ten. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lead. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  7  You  shall  find  the 
water  to  have  contracted  no  saturnine  impression.  1753 
CHAMHKKS  Cycl.  Sitpp.  s.  v.,  Saturnine  tincture,  tinctura 
saturnina,  1782  E.  FORD  in  Med.  Commnn.  I.  96  A  scabby 
eruption,  which.. yielded  to  a  saturnine  application.  1813 
J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Inflam.  445  An  emollient  or  saturnine 
poultice  forms.. the  best  application  to  the  ulcer.  1835  (i. 
FIELD  Chromatogr.  95  Red  Lead,  Minium,  or  Saturnine 
Red.  i874GARROD&  BAXTER  ./I/tj/.jl/,?*/.  (1880)  120  Acetate 
of  lead  and  other  Saturnine  preparations. 

b.  Path.  Of  disorders  :  Caused  by  absorption  of 
lead.  Of  a  patient :  Suffering  from  lead-poisoning. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amuscm.  105  Spasmodic  cholic, 
or  the  saturnine  [read  saturnine],  as  it  is  termed,  from  the 
causation  thereof,  generally  follows  a  debauch  of  wine,  of 
the  pale  kinds  particularly.  1855  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.) 
Saturnine  breath,  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  breath  in  one 
labouring  under  Saturmsmus.  1885  T.  STEVENSON  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIX.  278/1  Potmen,  who  drink  beer  which  has  rested 
for  some  time  in  pewter  vessels,  are  also  the  occasional 
victims  of  saturnine  poisoning.  1897  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med. 
II.  982  The  increase  or  diminution  of  the  uric  acid  was  in 
no  way  proportional  to  the  severity  of  the  colic,  and  old 
saturnine  patients  tended  to  pass  it  in  excess. 

fB.  sb.  A  person  born  under  the  planet  Saturn  ; 
a  gloomy  person. 

1631  UKATHWAIT  IWiitrizies,  Lannderer  56  A  Launderer 
is  a  linnen  barber,  and  a  meere  saturnine;  for  you  shall 
ever  finde  her  in  the  sudds.  1653  K-  SANDERS  Physiogn. 
151  So  much  for  the  Physiognomy  of  the  Saturnines  ;  now 
lor  the  Jovialists. 

Saturninely  (sse-t&mainli),  adv.  [f.  SATUR- 
NINE a.  +  -LY  ^.]  In  a  saturnine  manner. 

1895  Daily  News  6  Feb.  5/6  Lord  Salisbury  was  sa- 
turninely  humorous  in  his  criticism  of  the  Ministerial  pro- 
gramme. 

Saturninity  (saetz>.mi'niti).  [f.  SATURNINE  a. 
+  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  saturnine. 

190^  Critic  XLIII.  353/2  The  two  dominating  traits  of 
the  Englishman's  character  are  a  love  of  battle  and  a  ten- 
dency to  saturninity. 

t  Sattrrnious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  Sdtitrni-ns  per- 
taining to  Saturn  +  -louaj  Saturnine,  gloomy. 

1591  SPARRY  tr.  Cattails  Geomancie  229  It  shall  be  by 
Saturnyous,  melancholy  and  vitious  men. 

Saturnism  (sce-t&miz'm).  Also  in  mod.L. 
form.  [a.  mod.L.  Satiirnism-ns,  f.  L.  Saturn-ns 
SATURN  :  see  -ISM.]  Lead-poisoning. 

1855  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Satumiswtis,  poisoning  by 
lead;  lead-poisoning;  saturninecachexy.  1879  St.  Georges 
Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  179  Four  had  suffered  from  fits,  one  from 
saturnism. 

t  Sa'turnist.  Obs.  [f.  SATURN  +  -IST.]  One 
born  under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Saturn ;  a 
saturnine  person. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agripfas  Van.  Artes  50  b,  She  pro- 
nounceth  this  man  a  Saturniste,  or  Jouialist.  1598  M ARSTON 
Sco.  Villanie  \.  ii.  175  What  icye  Saturnist,  what  Northerne 
pate,  But  such  grosse  lewdnesse  would  exasperate  ?  1654 
WHITLOCK  Zootomta  507  Grum-sirs  hate  Jovialists  ;  they 
the  sad,  The  active  Soule  a  Saturnist. 

t  Saturnite.  Min.  Obs.  [f.  SATURN  +  -m:.] 
(See  qnot.  1896.) 

1784  KIRWAN  Min.  361  (Chester)  Saturnite.  1795  W. 
NICHOLSON  Diet.  Chem.  II.  801  Saturnite.  By  this  name 
Kirwan  distinguishes  a  substance  said  by  Monnet  to  be 
found  in  the  lead  mines  of  Poullaouwen  in  Brittany,  and 
separated  from  the  lead  ore  during  its  torrefaction.  1896 
CHESTER  Diet.  Names  Min.^  Saturnite,  the  name  given  to 
a  furnace  product  from  lead  smelting,  at  first  considered  a 
simple  mineral. 

Satnrnize  (sartzJjnsiz),  v.  [f.  SATURN  +  -IZE.] 
fl.  trans.  To  combine  or  impregnate  with  lead. 
1694  SALMON  Bates  Dispens.  (1713)  477/1  Nitrum  Sa- 

turmsatitm,  Nitre  saturnised,  or  with  Lead. 
2.  nonce-me.  To  castrate. 

(In  allusion  to  the  mutilation  of  Saturn  by  Jupiter.] 
1829  LANDOR  !mag.  Com:,  Ltician  \  Timoth.  Wks.  1853 

II.  18/2    My  grandfather.. likes   no  horses   but  what  are 

haturmzed. 
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+  Sa-turnlike,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SATURN  +  -LIKE.") 
Resembling  Saturn. 

1569  SPENSER  Vis.  fteUay  (earlier  version)  vii.  4  A  grisly 
forehed  and  Saturnelike  face.  11633  AUSTIN  Medit.  11635) 
147  But  since  the  Sunne  of  righteousnesse  hath  rose  from 
the  Saturne-like  and  dull  Earth  on  our  Sunday  ;  wee  [etc.]. 

Saturnsday,  obs.  form  of  SATURDAY. 

Saturnus :  see  SATURN.    Satury  :  see  SATYR. 

Satyr  (sre-tsi).  Forms:  a.  (repr.  L.  satynts, 
pi.  satyri)  4  satirus  ;  //.  4-6  satiri,  satyri,  (4-5 
satiry,  satury,  satarye).  $.  5-7  satyre,  6  satyer, 
6-8  satire, 6- satyr,  [ad. L. satyrus,  a.  Gr.  aarvpos. 
Cf.  F.  $atyret  Sp.  satiro t  Pg.,  It.  satiro.'} 

1.  Myth.  One  of  a  class  of  woodland  gods  or 
demons,  in  form  partly  human  and  partly  bestial, 
supposed  to  be  the  companions  of  Bacchus. 

In  Greek  art  of  the  pre-Roman  period  the  satyr  was  repre- 
sented with  the  ears  and  tail  of  a  horse.  Roman  sculptors 
assimilated  it  in  some  degree  to  the  faun  of  their  native 
mythology,  giving  to  it  the  ears,  tail,  and  legs  of  a  goat, 
and  budding  horns. 

In  the  English  Bible  the  word  is  applied  (without  prece- 
dent either  in  the  LXX  or  the  Vulgate)  to  the  hairy  demons 
or  monsters  (Heb.  CTyfc  s"C7r;w)  of  Semitic  superstition, 
supposed  to  inhabit  deserts. 

ci374  CHAUCER  Tr.  <y  Cr.  iv.  1516  (1544)  And  |>is,  on 
t-uery  god  celestial  I  swere  it  sow,.. On  euery  Nymphe  and 


himseife,  whose  cynicall  censure  is  more  seuere  than  need, 
frowne  at  his  pleasure.  1650  B.  Discollimininm  46  A . . 
lumpe,  compounded  of.  .Satyres  Splens,  Polecatts  Lites. 

2.  A  kind  of  ape  (so  Gr.  aarvpos') ;  in  modern 
use,  the  orang-utan,  Simia  satyrus.  rare. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xcvi.  (1495)  842  Some 


with  feet  like  Goats,  and  Sphynges,  with  breasts  like  women. 
1608  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  %  P.  188  For  their  Solitariness 
called  Men  of  the  Woods,  or  more  truly  Satyrs.  1776 
ISuRNEY  Hist.  M:ii;.  (1789)  I.  ii.  304  Satyr  is  a  name  given 
by  some  authors  to  the  Orang-outang,  or  man  of  the 
woods.  1780  Ann.  Kef.  196  Gough.. unchained  a  large 
fierce  animal . .  it  proved  to  be  a  man  satyr. . .  Gough  is  a 
dealer  in  wild  beasts.  184*  BRANUK  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  s.v., 
In  Zoology,  the  ourang-outang..is  sometimes  called  satyr. 

3.  Any  butterfly  of  the  group  Satyriiix. 

1871  NEWMAN  Brit.  Butter/lies  77. 

1 4.  Cant.     (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1714  A.  SMITH  Lives Highiuaym.  (ed.  2)  II.  136  He  left  off 
picking  Pockets,  and  got  into  a  Gang  of  Satyre  who  are 
Men  living  wild  in  the  Fields,  that  keep  their  Holds  and 
Dwellings  in  the  Country  and  forsaken  Places,  stealing 
Horses,  Kine,  Sheep,  and  all  other  sort  of  Cattle. 

t 5.  Her.    =  SATYRAL.  Obs.        1889  (see  SATVRAL). 

6.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  satyr-dance,  -shape,  train ; 
satyr-footed,  -like  adjs. ;  satyr-drama  =  SATYRIC 
drama;  satyr-pug,  a  British  geometer  moth, 
Etipithuia  satyrata. 

«I746  HOLDSWORTH  Kern,  rirgll  (1768)  23  Virgil  here 
speaks  of  a  feast  just  like  this  ;  and  of  the  Pan  or  "Satyr- 
dance.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mullrr's  Anc.  Art  Si  386 
(ed.  2)  499  The  old  *satyr-drama.  1598  E.  GUILFIN  Skial. 
(1878)  35  Thys  leaden-heeled  passion  is  to  dull,  To  keepe 

fee  with  this  "Satyre-footed  gull.  1882  '  OUIDA'  Maremma 
viii.  187  The  figure  of  a  shepherd,  'satyr-like  and  clad 
in  goatskin.  1869  NEWMAN  Moths  126  The  'Satyr  Pug. 
1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xxxv,  In  his  coarsest  "Satyr-shape. 
<ii7i7  PARNELL  To  Pope  27  A  "Satyr  Train  Peeps  oer 
their  Heads,  and  laugh  behind  the  Scene. 


of  the  belles  hihe  The  goddes  ben  in  special,  Bot  of  here 
name  in  general  Thei  hoten  alle  Satiri.  1484  CAXTUN 
1'ables  flf  Anian  xxii,  The  wodewose  or  Satyre  ledde  the 
pylgrym  in  to  his  pytte.  1569  J.  SANPORD  tr.  Agriffa's 
I'an.  Artes  in  The  woode  Satires.  1581  PKTTIE  Gaasao's 
Civ.  Conv.  in.  (1586)  157  A  milkemaide  of  the  countrie,  who 
will  haue  as  good  a  grace  amongst  other  women,  as  a 
Satyre  would  haue  amongst  the  Nymphes.  1584  R.  SCOT 
Discffu.  n'itcltcr.  YII.  xy.  (1886)  122  They  have  so  fraied  us 
with  bull  beggers,  spirits,  witches,  urchens,  elves,  hags, 
fairies,  satyrs,  pans,  fauns,  sylens  [etc.].  1594  NASMK  Terrors 
Nt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  222  F.iwnes,  Satyres,  Dryacles,  & 
Hamadryades.  1595  Locrim  v.  iv.  203  You  Driades  and 
lightfoote  Satiri.  1602  SHAKS.  If  am.  I.  ii.  140  So  excellent 
a  King,  that  was  to  this  Hiperion  to  a  Satyre.  1611  liim.F. 
Isti.  xiii.  2r  Satyres  [1885  (Revised}  satyrs  {margin  or  he- 
goats^  shall  daunce  there.  1700  CONGKKVE  Way  of  World 
in.  xviii,  Sure  I  was  born  with  budding  Antlers  like  a  young 
Satyr.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  ff  Leg.  Art  (1850)  64  The 
head  has  the  god-like  ugliness  and  malignityof  a  satyr. 
To.  jig.  as  the  type  of  lustfulness. 
1781  COWPER  Conversat.  38  The  heathen  law-givers  of 
ancient  days, ..Would  drive  them  forth  from  the  resort  of 
men,  And  shut  up  ev'ry  satyr  in  his  den.  1877  RL-SKIN 
Laws  Fesole  I.  206  The  essential  character  of  Renaissance 
art,— the  pride  of  Thieves,  adorned  by  the  industry  of  Kools, 
under  the  mastership  of  Satyrs. 

lie.  The  confusion  between  the  words  satiric 
and  satyric  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  the  satyrs 
who  formed  the  chorus  of  the  Greek  satyric  drama 
had  to  deliver  '  satirical '  speeches.  Hence,  in  the 
16-17111  c.,  the  frequent  attribution  to  the  satyrs  of 
censoriousness  as  a  characteristic  quality.  See 
also  SATIRE  sb,  4. 

?  1580  LODGE  Kef  I.  Gossan's  Sch.  A  base  36  They  presented 
the  Hues  of  Satyers,  So  that  they  might  wiselye  vnder  the 


SATYRION. 

Satyr,  obs.  form  of  SATIRE. 

II  Satyra  (sce-tira).  [L.,  a.  Gr.  ffarvpa,  fem.  of 
(jarvpos  SATYR.]  A  female  satyr. 

1850  LKITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  385  (ed.  a)  497 
Double  herma  of  a  satyr  and  a  satyra. 

Satyral  (sue'tlral).  Her.  [a.  OF.  satircl,  -al, 
dim.  of  satire  SATYR.]  (See  quot.) 

1780  KHMONDSON  Hcraldry\\.  Glo.ss  ,Satyyal,  a  fictitious 
beast,  said  to  have  the  body  of  a  lion,  the  tail  and  horns  of  an 
antelope,  and  the  face  of  an  old  man.  1889  EI.VIN  Diet, 
/fcf.,  Satyr  or  satyral, 

Satyrday,  Satyre:  sec  SATURDAY,  SATIHE. 
Satyresque  (sretire-sk),  a.  Also  -esk.   [ad.  It. 

satircsco,  f.  satiro  SATYR  :  see  -ESQUE.]  Resembling 
a  satyr;  having  the  characteristics  of  a  ?atyr. 

1755  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  497  It.  .represents  a  Priapus, 
which  is  not  satyresque.  1850  LKITCH  tr.  C'.  O.  Aftiller's 
Anc.  Art  §  329  (ed.  2)  388  The  gelasinus  "in  the  cheeks  also 
only  becomes  satyresk  beauties. 

SatyreSS  (soe-tTres).     [-ESS.]     A  female  sntyr. 

1840  H.  PKUMMOND  Let.  to  T.  Phillips  24  Satyresses 
suckling  their  little  cubs.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  n  Oct.  437/1 
The  fauness  or  satyress.  .grows  a  little  monotonous. 

Satyri,  Satyrial(l :  see  SATYR,  SATIRIAL  a. 

Satyrian,  obs.  form  of  SATYRION. 

[jSatyriasis  (sa-'tirsi-asis).  Path.  Also  7  sa- 
turyasis.  [mod.  L.,a.  Gr.aaTvpiavts,?.  aarvpiav  to 
suffer  from  satyriasis,  f.  aarvp-os  SATYR  :  see  -ASIS.] 

1.  *  Excessively  great  venereal  desire  in  the  male. 


Plaisters  and  applyed  tothe  Reines,  it  helpeth  the  Satyriasis 
or  coniimiall  standing  of  the  Yard.  1696  FLOYER  On  the 
Humours  (J.),  If  the  chyle  be  very  plentiful  it  breeds  a 
satyriasis.  1874  BLXKNILL  &  TVKE  Man,  Psych,  Mcrf,, 
Insanity  452  Satyriasis  and  Nymphomania,  as  examples  of 
Monomania,  are,  therefore,  liable  to  the  objection  that  they 
are  spinal  or  cerebro-spinal  affections. 

Jig.  1629  (JUAKi.ES  A  rgalus  <y  /'.  i.  46  Now.  .euery  eare 
Hath  got  the  Saturyasis  to  heare  This  tragicke  sceane.  1847 
Dr.  QUINCEY  Notes  on  Landor  Wks.  1858  IX.  285  Afflicted 
with  the  very  satyriasis  of  curiosity. 

2.  'Old  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  Ekphanti- 
asis grs&eorumt  or  leprosy,  on  account  of  its  hideous 
appearance'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897). 

[1684  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.,  Safyriasis..."I"is  tnkeil 
sometimes  for  the  Leprosy,  because  in  that  Disease  the  Skin 
acquires  the  Roughness  of  a  Satyr.]  1884  A.  LAMUKHT  in 
Conteinp.  AYr>.  Aug.  211  Elephantiasis,  Satyriasis,  Leontiasis, 
serve  only  to  render  more  vividly  the  real  fact  of  uttermost 
misery,  .concealed  now  under  the  common  name  of  Leprosy. 

Satyric  (sati-rik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  satir-, 
satyrique,  8  satir-,  satyrick.  [ad.  L.  sa/yn'c-us, 
Gr.  ffarvpt/c-os,  f.  aarvp-os  SATYR  :  see  -ic.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  satyrs  ;  esp.  as  tlie  epithet 
of  that  species  of  Greek  drama  in  which  the  chorus 
was  habited  to  represent  satyr?. 

1607  TOPSKI.L  Four~f.  Beasts  13  That,  .there  are  certaine 
little  hilles  full  of  the  Satyriqne-sEgipanx,  and  that  in  the 
night  time  they  vse  great  fires,  piping  and  clausing.  1693 
DRVDEN  Juvenal  Ded.  (1697)  32  Jn  the  Olympique  Games, 
where  the  Poets  contended  for  four  Prizes,  the  Satirique 
Tragedy  was  the  last  of  them.  1776  J.  BKVANT  MythoL 
III.  196  They  bad  also. .the  satyric  dance,  which  was 
common  among  the  Thracians,  and  the  people  of  Greece. 
1783  T.  WILSON  Archxol.  Diet.  s.  v.  Scene,  According  to 
Yitruvius  there  were  three  sorts  of  scenes,  Tragic,  Comic, 
and  Satyric.  1819  SHELLEY  (title)  The  Cyclops.  A  Satyric 
Drama  Translated  from  the  Greek  of  Euripides.  1871 
NF.SBITT  Catal,  Slade  Coll.  Glass  167  Five  columns,  sur- 
mounted by  satyric  masks.  1877  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav. 
Ixxxiii.  360  Which  satyric  dance  and  birenic  song  accom- 
plished [etc.]. 

t  B.  sb.  A  satyric  drama.  Obs. 

1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  Ded.  (1697)  32  Amongst  the  Plays 
of  Euripides, ..  there  is  one  of  these  Satynques.  Ibid. 
33  The  Satyrique,  says  he  [Casaubon],  is  a  Dramatique 
Poem,  annex'd  to  a  Tragedy  ;  having  a  Chorus,  which  con- 
sists of  Satyrs. 

Satyric,  obs.  form  of  SATIRIC. 
Satyrical   (satrrikal),    a.     [f.   L.   salyric-m 
(see  prec.)+  -AL.]   =  SATYRIC  a. 

1590  L.  LLOYD  ist  Pt.  Diall  of  Dates  Oct.  43  Picus  and 
Faunus  two  Satyr icall  Gods.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  \. 
296  Those  satyrical  gesticulations  of  theirs  like  Antikes. 
1699  BENTI.EY  Phal.  243  The  true  Thespis's  Plays  were  all 
Satyrical,  (that  is,  the  Plot  of  them  was  the  story  of  Bacchus, 
the  Chorus  consisted  of  Satyrs).  '763  J«  BROWN  Poetry  \ 
Mt4S.  vii.  144  In  this  Union  of  comic  Representation  and  a 
satyrical  Choir,  we  see  the  genuine,  though  imperfect  and 
rude  Form  of  the  old  Greek  Comedy,  a  1846  Mss.  BROWN- 
ING Lett.  R.  H.  f/orne(iS]7)  II.  liv.  98  There  are  certain 
objections. -such  as  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  the  right 
Satyrical  tone. 

Satyrical,  obs.  form  of  SATIRICAL  a. 

Satyrion  (satriijm).  Forms:  5  saturioun,  6-7 
satirion,  7satyrian,  saterion,6-  satyrion.  Also 
8  in  L.  form  satyrium.  [a.  L.  satyrion,  -KM,  a. 
Gr.  aarvptov,  f.  aarvp-os  SATYR,  in  allusion  to  the 
reputed  aphrodisiac  properties  of  the  plant  so 
named.]  A  name  given  to  various  kinds  of  Orchis. 

The  name  Satyrium  has  been  given  in  botanical  Latin  to 
a  sub-tropical  orchidaceous  genus. 

a  1400  Stockholm  Med.  MS.  ii.  732  in  Anglia  XVIII.  325 
Of  dragans  arn  spycts  iij . .  Bothe  am  callyd  saturioun.  1526 
Crete  //er/>a{fccc\cl.  (i529)Xv,  Satirion.  .groweth  on  hylles 
&  playne  fetdes.  1548  TURNER  Names Herbes  (E.  D.  S.)  70 
The  great  Satyrion  may  be  called  in  englishe  whyte  satyrion  or 

§reat  satyrion.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \.  civ.  172  Red  handed 
atyrion  is  a  smal  lowe  and  base  herbe.  1615  BACON  Ess.t 
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Gardens  f  i  The  Sweet  Satyrian,  with  the  White  Flower. 
1681  OTWAY  Soldier's  Fort.  v.  (1735)  108  *TU  the  root 
Satyrion,  a  very  precious  plant.  1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet., 
Orchis,.  .Satyrion,  or  Fool-Stones.  1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Plants 
591  (Jod.)  The  undivided  bulbed  satyrium,  with  lanceolated 
leaves.  1844  KITTO  Phys.  Hist.  Palestine  vii.  241  Moon- 
trefoil;  knapweed;  satyrion. 

attrib.  1637  HEYWOOD  Dial.  xvj.  237  There  nothing  is  to 
boot  Between  a  Bean  and  a  Satyrion  root.  1661  RABISHA 
Cookery  220  To  preserve  Saterion  roots. 

Satyrique,  obs.  form  of  SATIRIC  a. 

Satyrisk  (sae-tirisk).  Antiq.  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
varvpiarco';,  dim.  of  aarvpos  SATJTR.]  A  little  satyr. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Matters  Anc.  Art  §  386  (ed.  2)  500 
Heron  also.. mentions  SatyrUks  with  wine-skins. 

Sau,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SEE  v. ;  obs.  f.  SAW,  Sow. 

Sauba  (sg'ba,  ||sairba).  In  cjuots.  saiiba. 
[Tupi  saitba.\  The  leaf-cutting  ant  (CEcodoma 
cephalotes}  of  tropical  South  America. 

1863  BATES  Nat.  Amazons  i.  (1864)  n  Another  far  more 
interesting  species  was  the  Saiiba. . .  Large  mounds  of  earth, 
..forty  yards  in  circumference,  ..  were  the  work  of  the 
Saiibas.  1864-5  WOOD  Homes  without  Hands  vii.  (1868) 
122  The  Saiiba  or  Coushie  Ant. 

Sauce  (sgs),  sb.  Forms  :  4-5  sawse,  Sc.  salss, 
4-8  sawce,  sause,  5  saus,  sace,  5-6  Sc.  sals^e,  6 
saulce,  sace,  ^vulgar  sarse,saase,sass,4-  sauce. 
See  also  SOUSE,  [a.  F.  sauce  (in  OF.  also  sansse) 
=  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  salsa  :— popular  L.  sa/sat  fern, 
of  salsus  salted  :  see  SALT  a.1  The  etymological 
sense  is  thus  identical  with  that  of  SALAD.] 

1.  Any  preparation,  usually  liquid  or  soft,  and 
often  consisting  of  several  ingredients,  intended  to 
be  eaten  as  an  appetizing  accompaniment  to  some 
article  of  food.     7  Formerly  occas,  applied  to  a 
condiment  of  any  kind. 

Often  with  qualifying  word  denoting  the  predominant  in- 
gredient, as  bread,  egg,  mint  ^  parsley  sance.  t  Also  (isthc.) 
in  many  adopted  Fr.  terms,  as  sauce  cametine,  galantine, 
ganselt,  etc  1  see  Two  Cookcry-bks.  77  (c  1450)  and  108-110 
(c  1430).  t  Robert  sauce  [tr.  F.  sauce  Robert]  :  a  sauce  con- 
sisting of  chopped  onions  cooked  with  butter  and  seasoned. 

1350  Will.  Palerne  1882  pel  ete  at  here  ese  as  ^ei  mi^t 
banne,  boute  salt  oj?er  sauce  or  any  semli  drynk.  13. .  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  B.  823  [Lot's  wife]  sayde  softely  to  hir  self'  bis  vn- 
sauere  [MS.  vn-fauere]  hyne  Louez  no  salt  in  her  sauce'. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  A'««j  Pr.  T.  14  Of  poynaunt  sauce  [y.rr. 
.sawce,  sause]  hir  neded  neuer  a  deel,  c  1420  Liber  Cocornin 
(1862)52  For  gretelordis  bou  schalt  take  wyne  With  safroune 
to  by  sawce  ful  fyne.  1:1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  705  Many 
sawouris  salss  with  sewaris  he  send,  c  1480  HKNRYSON  Test. 
Cress,  421  The  swete  Meitis,  seruit  in  plaitlis  clene,  With 
Saipheron  sals  of  ane  gude  sessoun.  1481-90  Howard 
Househ,  Bks.  (Roxb.)  109  Otmele  j.d.  Sasis  j.d.  Clos  and 
mas  j.d.  1558  WAKDK  tr.  Alexis''  Seer.  (1568)  42  Use  it  at 
meales  in  the  maner  of  a  saulce.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n. 
Ixxvi.  250  This  herbe  is  also  used,  .in  Salades  and  sawces. 
1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  i.  xxvii,  While  sugar  hires 
the  taste  the  brain  to  drown,  And  bribes  of  sauce  corrupt 
false  appetite,  a  1656  Bi>.  HALL  Rent.  Wks,  (1660)  186  A 
sharp  kind  of  sowrenesse  in  sawces  is  esteemed  pleasing  and 
tastfull.  ai68a  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Misc.  Tracts  (1684)  8r 
Sawce  made  of  Raisins  stamped  with  Vinegar.  1725  Brad- 
ley's  Fan:.  Diet.  s.v.  Roasi-Meats}  An  old  wild  Boar  must 
be  dress'd. .  with  Pepper  and  Vinegar,  or  Robert-Sauce. 
1750  W,  ELLIS  Country  Housewife's  Cotnf.  246  For  Sauce 
to  such  a  Pudding,  they  strew  a  little  Sugar  over  it  when 
out  of  the  oven,  and  then  it  becomes  so  palatable  that  [etc.}. 
1764  ELIZA  MOXON  Eng.  Housew.  (ed.  9)  123  To  make 
Sauce  for  tame  Ducks.  1845  ELIZA  ACTON  Mod.  Cookery 
127  Parsley-green,  for  colouring  Sauces.  1884  Girl's  O~i<n 
Paper  May  427/3  Boiled  chicken,  .covered  with  white  sauce. 

b.  In  proverbial  expressions,  as  Sweet  meat  "will 
have  sour  saucej  What's  satice  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander,  and  the  like, 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  $•  Epigr.  (1867)  158  Sweete  meate 
will  haue  soure  sauce,  to  this  reason  feate,  loyne  this  con- 
uersion  soure  sauce  will  haue  sweete  meate.  1581  T.  H DWELL 
Denises  (1879)  200  Aye  me  that  such  soure  sauce,  false  fortune 
should  procure.  1607  HIERON  IKX'j.  (1614)  J.  20  The  sweet 
meats  of  wkkednes  will  haue  the  sowre  sauce  of  wretched- 
nes  and  misery.  1700  COLLIER  znd  Def.  Short  View  37 
That  that  *s  Sawce  for  a  Goose  is  Sawce  for  a  Gander.  1845 
DISRAELI  Sybil  in.  i,  We  were  holding  out  for  our  rights, 
and  that's  sauce  for  any  gander.  1900  UPWARD  Eben.  Lobb 
295  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  what  was  sauce  for  the  in- 
sured ought  to  have  been  sauce  for  the  annuitant.  1905 
Atltenacum  5  Aug.  167/1  What  is  sauce  for  the  verb  is 
surely  sauce  for  the  verbal  substantive. 

c.  transf. 

136*  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  vn.  249  Ete  not,  Ich  hole  |>e,  til 
hunger  be  take,  And  sende  be  sum  of  his  sauce  to  sauer  be 
be  betere.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  540  Thai  soucht  [nane 
othirj  sals  thar-till  Bot  appetyt.  1542  UOALL^nUK.  Apoph. 
13  b,  Houngre  &  thirste  is  for  all  thynges  the  beste  sauce 
in  the  worlde.  1555-1634  [see  HUNGER  sb.  i  c].  1693  LOCKE 
Educ.  §  13. 13  Flesh  once  a  Day,,  .without  other  Sawce  than 
Hunger,  is  best. 

2.  _/?£:  Something  which  adds  piquancy  to  a  word, 
idea,  thought  or  action. 

a  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvii.  19  Quha  maist  it  servls  sail 
sonast  repent :  Off  qubais  subchettis  sour  is  the  sals.  1533 
MORE  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  969/2  But  this  good  host  of  ours 
..geuethvs  thereto  one  litle  messeofsace  to  it.  1552  [see 
SAUCY  a.1  ijig.}.  1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.State  n.  xili. 
183  Sleep  it  self  is  a  recreation  ;  adde  not  therefore  sauce  to 
sauce.  1692  R.  L/ESTRANGE  Fables  Ixxiv.  74  That  which 
we  call  Raillery,  in  This  Sense,  is  the  very  Sawce  of  Civil 
Entertainment.  1831  ScoTrC/.  Robt.  xiii,  What  is  enticing 
to  other  men,  must,  to  interest  them,  have  the  piquant  sauce 
of  extreme  danger.  1907  A.  C.  BmoxAZtttrJm  16  Fame 
is  only  one  of  the  sauces  of  life. 

3.  Phrases,  a.    To  serve  with  the  same  sauce  :  to 


subject  to  the  same  kind  of  usage  (as  one  has  suf- 
fered, or  as  has  been  inflicted  on  another).  Similarly, 
a  sop  of  the  same  sauce^  to  taste  of  the  same  sauce. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccccxv.  726  If  the  fiemynges 
had  achyued  the  prise  ouer  them,  they  had  bene  serued  of 
the  same  sauce.  1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  70  They  serue 
them  with  like  sause,  requitinge  deathe  for  deathe.  1587 
GREENE  Euphues  his  Censure  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  223  Hee 
[Cleophanes]  thought  to  giue  them  a  soppe  of  the  same 
sauce,  and  to  thrust  out  one  wyle  with  another.  1593  7V//- 
trotlt's  N.  y.  Gift  (1876)  7,  I  wil  not  Hue  alone  in  sorrow, 
but  will  make  thee  taste  of  the  same  sauce.  1605  Trag. 
End  Sir  y.  Files  (1860)  24  The  other  man  who  was  close 
by  him.. might  wel  haue  beene  served  with  the  same  sawce 
likewise.  1704  J.  PITTS  Ace.  Mohammetans  152  They  sent 
for  the  French  Consul,  intending  to  serve  him  the  same 
Sause.  1889  *  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery  under  A  ruts  xxxvi, 
You  deserve  the  same  sauce,  .for.. letting  that  ruffian  tor- 
ment these  helpless  ladies. 

tb.   To  have  eaten   sauce,  to  have  drunk  of 
sauce's  cup  :  to  be  abusive.  Obs. 

Cf.  sense  6  b,  and  SAUCE  v.  4  c,  d. 

1526  SKKLTON  Magnyf.  1404  Ye  haue  eten  sauce,  I  trowe, 
at  the  Taylers  Hal),  a  1529  —  Bouge  of  Court  72  To  be  so 
perte..she  sayde  she  trowed  that  I  had  eten  sauce;  She 
asked  yf  euer  I  dranke  of  saucys  cuppe. 

J"  c.   70  pay  sauce,  to  pay  dearly ;  to  cost  (a  per- 
son) sauce )  to  cost  him  dearly.   Obs. 

1678  J.  PHILLIPS  tr.  Tavemier*$  Trim,  i.  IV.  viii.  168  This 
penitence  costs  the  criminal  Sawce.  1686  tr.  Chardins 
Coronat.  Solytnan  107  All  the  Court ..believ'd  'twould  cost 
his  ambition  sauce  ;  as  indeed  it  fell  out.  1694  WESTMA- 
COTT  Script.  Herb,  g  We  pay  Sauce  for  sophisticated  stuff. 
1718  MOTTEUX  Qitix.  (1733)  II.  n6The  Innkeeper,  .swore 
.  .that  they  should  pay  him  Sauce  for  the  Damage. 

fd.  /«  no  sance\    under  no  possible   circum- 
stances, by  no  persuasion  or  inducement.   Obs. 

[Cf.  Fr.  '  cela  ne  vaut  rien  a  quelque  sauce  qu'on  le  mette  '.] 

1542  UDAI.L  Erasm.  Apoph.  265  b,  An  haulte  courage  to- 
warde,  and  that  could  in  no  sauce  abyde  to  bee  putte  backe. 
1550  LATIMER  Last  Senn.  btf.  Edw.  VI  (1562)  iisb,  And 
yet  I  remember  I  had  preached  vpon  thys  Epistle  once  afore 
Kyng  Henry  the  .viii.  but  now  I  could  not  frame  wyth  it, 
nor  it  liked  me  not  in  no  sauce.  1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr. 
Faith  10  The  lerned  therefore  amonge  the  protestants  will 
in  no  sauce  make  papistry  so  late  a  matter. 

4.  a.  Chiefly  U.S.  Vegetables  or  fruits,  fresh  or 
preserved,  taken  as  part  of  a  meal,  or  as  a  relish. 
Often  =  SALAD.     See  also  GREEN  SAUCE. 

In  U.S.  long  sauce  —  beet,  carrots,  and  parsnips;  short 
sauce— potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  pumpkins,  etc. 

1629  PARKINSON  Parad.  title-p.,  A  Kitchen  Garden  of  all 
manner  of  herbes,..and  fruit es,  for  meate  or  sause  vsed  with 
vs.  1705  BEVERLY  Hist.  I'irginia  iv.  xvii.  (1722)253  Roots, 
herbs,  vine-fruits,  and  Sallad-Howers.  .they dish  up.  .and  find 
them  very  delicious  Sauce  to  their  Meats.  1809  W.  IRVING 
Knickerb.  in.  vii.  (1820)204  Some  buxom  country  heiress, 
. .  deeply  skilled  in  the  mystery  of  making  apple  sweetmeats, 
long  sauce,  and  pumpkin  pie.  1813  .BATCHELOR  Agric. 
Bedford  76  (E.  D.  D.)  The  potatoe..is  also  the  principal 
vegetable  used  for  sauce.  1893  ZINCKE  lVhersteadxxv\\.  261 
Vegetables  are,  with  us  [in  East  AngHa],  '  sauce'. 

b.  U.  S.  A  dish  of  fruit-pulp  stewed  with 
sweetening  or  flavouring. 

In  recent  Diets.;  the  examples  cited  are  apple-sauce  and 
cranberry  sauce,  which  as  used  in  England  belong  to 
sense  i. 

1846  MRS.  KIRKLAND  West.  Clearings  vi,  Among  custards, 
cakes,  and  'saase'  or  preserves,  of  different  kinds,  figured 
great  dishes  of  lettuce  [etc.]. 

5.  A  solution  of  salt  and  other  ingredients  used  in 
some  manufacturing  processes.     Cf.  PICKLE  sb^  3. 

So  F.  sauce  :  see  Littr^  s.  v. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  617  (Gold)  This  pickle  or  sauce,  as  it 
is  called,  takes  up. .a  notable  quantity  of  gold.  Ibid.  1255 
(Tobacco)  Watering  each  layer  [of  tobacco] . .  with  a  solution 
of  sea  salt,  of  spec.  grav.  1-107,  called  sauce.  1876  J.  DUN- 
NING Tobacco  (Brit.  Manuf.  Industr.)  16  In  other  countries 
liquors  or  '  sauces '  (as  they  are  called)  are  genei  all  y  employed, 

6.  [?  Evolved  from  SAUCT  a.]     1 8»   Vocatively, 
An   impudent   person,   a   '  saucebox '.  Obs.     Cp. 
Jack-sauce  s.v.  JACK  sb.^  35  and  SAUCEBOX. 

a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  in.  iii.  (Arb.)  48  Backe  sir  sauce, 
let  gentlefolkes  haue  elbowe  roome.  1591  Troub.  Raigne 
K.  John(\£>\i)  27  Good  words  sir  sauce,  your  betters  are  in 
place,  c  1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  in.  (1633)  F  2  b,  Go  to, 
sirra  sauce,  is  this  your  question?  get  ye  gon.  1697  CIBBEK 
Woman  s  Wit  in.  40  Why  what's  that  to  you,  Sawce  ! 
b.  Sauciness,  impertinence,  colloq.  and  dial. 

1835  MARRYAT  Jac.  Faithf.  ii,  He's  full  of  his  sauce,  sir, 
— you  must  forgive  it.  \ty*Routledge's  Every  Boy's  Ann. 
614/1  Dennis  had  been  in  his  tantrums..;  he'd.. given  sauce 
to  the  monitors.  1897  C.  MORLKV  Stnd.  Board  ScJt,  217 
My  husban'  wouldn't  take  none  of  his  sauce. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sauce  cook,  -deviser,  -dish, 
maker,  -platey   -tureen ;    sauce-garden   U.  S.t  a 
garden  in  which  vegetables  are  grown  for  the  table ; 
sauce-man  U.S.,  one  who  deals   in  vegetables; 
sauce  oyster,  a  large  oyster  used  in  making  sauce. 

1908  Daily  Chron.  5  Aug.  6/2  A  *sauce  cook,  at  the  Bath 
Club.  1884  TENNYSON  Becket  Prol.  52,  I  know  thee.-A 
*  sauce-deviser  for  thy  days  of  fish.  1837  HALiBURTONCVWXvw. 
Ser.  i.  xii.  103  They  vegitate  like  a  lettuce  plant  in  *sarse 
garden,  a  14x0  in  \stRep.Hist,  MSS.Comm.  iog/i  All 
the  folks  of  the  \salsemakercrafte.  .did  at  their  own  costs 

,    and  charges  together  maintain.. the  pageant.    1562  TURNER 

j    Herbal  n.  (1568)  22  The  succot  makers  and  saucemakers. 

j  1837  HAWTHORNE  Twice-told  T.  (1851)  I.  xvi.  249  Behind 
comes  a  '  *sauceman ',  driving  a  wagon  full  of  new  potatoes, 
green  ears  of  corn  [etc.].  1891  Daily  News  10  Oct.  5/4 

'  *Sauce  oysters  are  unusually  large  and  excellent.  1835 
DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Tales,  Mr.  U',  Tottle  ii,  On  one  side  of 
ihe  table  two  green  ^sauce-tureens,  with  ladles  of  the  same. 


Sauce  (s§s),  v.  Forms  :  5-6  sause,  sawse.  5-7 
sawce,  6  saulce,  9  vulgar  sass,  5-  sauce,  [f. 
SAUCE  sb.  Cf.  F.  saucer.] 

1.  trans.  To  season,  dress,  or  prepare  (food)  with 
sauces  or  condiments,    arch. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan>.  441/2  Sawcyn,  salmenta.  Sawcyn, 
wythe  powder,  idem  quod  Powderyn.  c  1450  Douce  MS. 
55  in  Two  Cookery  Bks.  50  Sauce  him  withe  powdre  of  pepyr 
and  gyngevere  &  mustarde  vynegre  &  salt  and  serve  him 
forth.  1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  <y  F.  vi.  30  Of  a  goose 
with  garlicke  sauste :  so  late  I  eete.  1584  COGAN  haven 
Health  cxxvi.  (1636)  125  A.. powder,  to  strow  upon.. 
Quinces,  or  Wardens,  or  to  sauce  a  hen.  1594  R.  ASHLEY 
tr.  Loys  le  Roy  15  Eche  countrey  hauing  his  peculiar  meates, 
and  a  seueral  kinde  of  dressing,  preparing,  sauouring,  saulc- 
ing,  rosting,  and  boy  ling  them.  1632  tr.  Brad's  Prax.  Med. 
242  His  meate  may  be  sawced  with  iuyce  of  Pomegranates. 
1667  L.  STUCLEY  Gospel-Glass  xxxii.  (1670)  305  Nothing  has 
pleased  your  squeamish  stomachs,  but  meat  so  sawced.  1699 
KVELYN  Acetaria  81  Garcius  and  others,  assure  us,  that  the 
Indians . .  universally  sauce  their  Viands  with  it  [  Fcetid  Assa]. 
1741  Comfl.  Fam.-Piece  i.  ii.  152  Sauce  them  [the  cutlet*] 
with  Mustard,  Butter,  Shallot,  Vinegar  and  Gravy.  1883 
Atfierican\l\.  120  However  poor  the  meat  it  is  well  sauced. 
b.  In  proverbial  phrase.  (See  quots.) 

1579  GOSSON  Sc/i.  Abuse  (Arb.)  73  Hunger  sauceth  every 
meate.     1641  J.  SHUTE  Sarah  (f-  Hagar  (1649)  136  Saith 
Saint  Basil  '  Fasting. .sauceth  best  the  use  of  meats', 
f  c.  transf.  To  make  bitter.  Obs. 

1614  UP.  HALL  Contewpl.,O.  T.  v.  i.  10  So  to  craue  water, 
that  it  may  not  be  sauced  with  bitternes. 

2.  fig'  a.  To  furnish  a  pleasing  accompaniment 
to;  to  make  pleasant  or  agreeable,  to  reduce  the 
asperity  or  severity  of. 

1514  BARCLAY  Eghg'\\.  (1570)  Bjb,  Their  disputation  Is 
swetely  saused  with  adulation.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castig- 
l tone's  Courtyen.  B4,  Other. .do. .sauce  their  soroweswith 
sweetenesse.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  281  Sawce  the 
same  with  laughter.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus^  Ann.  iv.  vii. 
(1622)  99  These  continuall  causes  of  soirow,  were  sauced 
with  some  small  contentment.  1621  in  Birch  Crt.  fy  Times 
Jas.  I  (1848)  II.  127  This  sad  news  I  shall  sauce  with  a 
little  that  is  more  pleasant.  1661  R.  L/ESTRANGE  State- 
Divinity  Pref.  2  Whoever  Sauces  not  his  Earnest  with  a 
Tang  of  Fooling  misses  his  Marque.  1837  HAWTHORNE 
Twice-told  T.  (1851)  I.  xi.  182  A  slice  of  the  densest  cloud 
within  his  reach,  sauced  with  moonshine. 

f  b.  To  qualify  with  a  mixture  of  bitterness.  Obs. 

c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  D  v,  Joy  sauced 
is  with  payne.  1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith  i.  v.  25 
Caluin.  .sauceth  the  swete  and  true  doctrine,  with  the 
cancred  venini  of  heresy.  1617  MOKVSON  Itin.  i.  75  Tyrone 
writ  to  the  Earle  of  Ormond,  whose  Letter  he  sauced  with 
general  complaints  against  the  Earle.  1647  FULLER  Wonnded 
L'onsc.  xv.  112  It  being  just,  that  the  sweetnesse  of  his  cor- 
porall  pleasure  should  be  sauced  with  more  spirituall  sad- 
nesse.  1655  TERRY  I7oy.  £.  India  iii.  120  The  Contents 
there  found  by  such  as  have  lived  in  those  parts,  are  sour'd 
and  sauc'd  with  many  unpleasing  things. 
C.  To  (  season',  make  piquant. 

1555  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  11.  xi.  238  When  this 
countrefeicte  prophet  had  saused  his  sectewith  these  wicked 
opinions:  he  gaue  them  his  lawe.  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard 
Texts,  O.  T.  208  He  gave  them  abundance  of  food.. but 
withall,  hee  sauced  it  with  judgement.  «  1661  HOLYDAY 
Juvenal  v.  Notes  (1673)  80  He  endeavoured  to  sauce  their 
dishes  with  his  scurrility.  1908  Westm.  Gaz.  23  Oct.  3/2 
Now  it  [history]  must  be  sauced  and  savoured,,  .lest  our 
sickened  appetites  refuse  to  taste  the  dish. 

\  3.  An  alleged  technical  term  for :  To  prepare 
(a  capon,  a  plaice,  a  tench)  for  the  table.  (Cf. 
quot.  1513-)  Now  pseudo-ar^. 

£1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  fvij  b,  A  Capoon  sawsede.  Hid., 
A  Tenche  sawced.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868) 
266  Sauce  that  capon.  Take  vp  a  capon,  &  lyfte  yp  the 
ryght  legge  and  the  ryght  wynge,..&  laye  hym  in  the 
plater  as  he  sholde  flee,  &  serve  your  souerayne  &  knowe 
well  that  capons  or  chekyns  ben  arayed  after  one  sauce; 
the  chekyn  shall  be  sauced  with  grene  sauce  or  vergyus. 
1688  R.  HoiMArmatry  in.  iii.  78/1  Sauce  that  Plaice  and 
Tench,..  Sauce  that  Capon.  1840  H.  AINSWORTH  Tower  of 
London  ii.  xxxix,  In  the  old  terms  of  his  art,  he  leached  the 
brawn,  reared  the  goose,  sauced  the  capon  [etc.]. 

4.  In  various  jocular  or  colloquial  uses,  t  a.  To 
make  (a  person)  '  pay  sauce '  (see  SAUCE  sb.  3  c)  : 
to  charge  extortionate  prices  to.  Obs. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  iii.  n  He  make  them  pay:  lie 
sauce  them. 

f  b.  To  belabour,  flog.     Alsoyf^-.  Obs. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hittn.  in.  v.  (1601)  HJJ  b,  Oh 


you  openly.'  a  1726  VANBRUGH  Journey  to  London  i.  (1728) 
14  But  heavy  George  and  fat  Tom  are  after  'em..  ;  they'll 
sawce  their  Jackets  for  'em,  I'll  warrant  'em. 

c.  To  rebuke  smartly.     Now  only  dial. 

tCf.  F.  '  saucer  guelgn"un,  le  gronder,  le  r*?primander 
fortement'  (Littre).] 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.L.  ni.v.  69  As  fast  As  she  answeres  thee 
with  frowning  lookes,  ile  sauce  Her  with  bitter  words.  x6oz 
DKKKER  Satiro-mastix  E  3, 1  wod  alwaies  haue  thee  sawce 
a  foole  thus.  1882  A.  B.  TAYLOR  Westmorld.  Sk.  5  (E.D.D.) 
Sheed  tell  em  a  lot  a  lees  to  git  off  being  sased  for  spillin 
t'cofe  an  stuff. 

d.  To  speak  impertinently  to.     vulgar. 

1864  Doncaster  Chron.  4  Mar.,  I  have  never  been  saucy 
to  Mr.  Sykes;  I  have  'sauced'  the  men  who  have  been 
working  for  him.  1865  DICKENS  Mnt.  Fr.  i.  vii,  Dont 
sauce  me  in  the  wicious  pride  of  your  youth.  1868  '  HOLME 
LEE'  B.  Godfrey  Ii.  289  If  a  chap  sauces  you..,  let  him 
sauce  on.  1885  J.  K.  JEROME  On  the  Stage  117  They  bully 
the  slavey  (but  then  the  slavey  sauces  them,  so  perhaps  it 
is  only  tit  for  tat).  1887  MARY  E.WILKINS  Humble  Romance 
i.  9  An'  she  might  sass  you  so  you'd  be  ready  to  back  out,  too. 


SAUCE-ALONE. 

Sauce-alone  (sg-siaWn).  [app.  f.  SAUCE  sb. 
+  ALONE,  implying  that  the  plant  serves  as  a  suf- 
ficient sauce  by  itself.]  The  plant  Sisymbrium 
Alliaria^  a  tall  hedge-weed  formerly  used  as  a 
flavouring  for  salads  and  sauces. 

1530  PALSGR.  265/2  Sauce  alone  an  herbe.  1548  TURNER 
Names  Herbes  (E.  D.  S.)  82  Alliaria  is  called  in  english 
Sauce  alone  or  lacke  of  the  hedges.  I579.LANGHAM  Card. 
Health  (1633)  592  Sausalone  :  It  is  vsed  of  some  instead  of 
Garlike.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \\.  cclxvii.  650  Sauce  alone, 
or  Jack  by  the  hedge.  .  .  Diuers  eate  the  stamped  leaues  heerof 
with  salt  fish,  for  a  sauce,  1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  29  Sauce- 
alone  has  many  Medicinal  Properties.  1785  MARTYN  Rous- 
seau's Bot.  xxiii.  (1704)  323  The  gar  lick-smelling  [species  of 
Erysimum],  called  thence  Sauce-alone,  ..has  heart-shaped 
leaves.  1896  J.  DAVIDSON  Fleet  St.  Eclogues  Ser.  11.  03  And 
white  the  lady-smocks  a-row  And  sauce-alone  in  the  hedge. 

Sauce-boat  (sp-sbJut).  [BOAT  sb.  2  a.]  A 
small  vessel  with  a  lip,  nsed  for  serving  sauce. 

1747  MRS.  GI.ASSE  Cookery  6  You  may  do  Half  the  Quan- 
tity and  put  it  into  your  Sauce-  Boat  or  Bason.  1750  H. 
WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  i  Sept.,  For  one  article  of  the  plate 
she  ordered  ten  sauceboats.  1841  THACKERAY  Sam.  Tit- 
marsh  iv,  I  had  .  .  pretty  nearly  all  the  oysters  out  of  the 
sauce-boat.  1892  Encycl.  Pract.  Cookery  (ed.  Garret  t), 
Sauceboats,  small  vessels  of  various  shapes  and  designs  in 
which  sauce  is  served  at  table.  In  the  illustrations  the 
Sauceboats  are  served  in  the  dish. 

Saucebox  (s§-S|b?ks).  colloq.  [f.  SAUCE  sb.  5 
+  Box  sb]  A  person  addicted  to  making  saucy 
or  impertinent  remarks. 

1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  6  Why  sawceboxes  must  you 
be  pratling?  1675  COTTON  Scoffer  Scoft  34  For  which,  Sir 
Sawce-box,  dost  thou  see,  Since  thou'lt  make  them,  I'll  un- 
make thee.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  zp.  And  so  I  am 
to  be  expos'd,  am  I,  said  he.  .,  to  the  whole  World,  by  such 
a  Saucebox  as  you?  1820  Miss  MITFOKU  in  L'Estrange 
Life  (1870)  II.  121  She's  a  goosecap,  you  know,  and  a  romp, 
and  a  saucebox.  1875  R.  G.  WHITE  in  Galaxy  XIX.  558 
What  delight  it  must  have  given  this  she  sauce-box  to  make 
that  answer  to  her  own  father. 

Sauced  (sgst),  ///.  a.  [f.  SAUCE  v.  +  -EDI,] 
Seasoned,  flavoured. 

c  1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  iv.  (1633)  H  4  b,  He  Hues 
vpon.  Pickled  Grashoppers,  and  sauc'd  Mushrumbs.  1651 
BIGGS  New  Di$p.  §  160  Their  sauc'd  Julaps. 

t  Saucefleine,  sb.  and  a,  Obs*  Forms  :  4 
sawcefleem,  4,  6  sausfleme,  5  sawflom,  aalce-, 
aalfleme,  sawse-,  sawceflewm(e,  sauseflem(e, 
6  sawce-,  salsefle(a)gine,  sawce-,  sauce-,  saus- 
fleume,  sawsflcam,  -flame,  7  sauce-,  sausfleame, 
sauceflegme,  5-6  saucefleme.  See  also  SAUCE- 
LINE.  [a.  OF.  sausefleme,  semi-popular  ad.  med.L. 
sahttm  flegma  'salt  phlegm';  salsurn^  nent.  of 
L.  salsus  salt,  adj.,  flegma  PHLEGM.]  A.  sb.  A 
swelling  of  the  face  accompanied  by  inflammation, 
supposed  to  be  due  to  salt  humours. 

Also  in  translated  form  salt  flettine  '.  cf.  SALT  a.1  i  b. 

(1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  VH.  lix.  (1405)  rvij,  Car- 
bunculus..come}>  of  salte  flewme.J  01400  in  Rel.  Ant. 
I.  189  And  on  is  in  the  mydde  for-hevede,  For  lepre  saus- 
fleme mot  blede.  c  1450  St,  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4116  His 
face  was  deformed  and  holnyd  And  with'  rede  salfleme 
suolnyd.  154*  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  71  Litle  pymples  or 
pushes,  suche  as  of  cholere  and  salsefleagme  budden  out  in 
the  noses  and  faces  of  many  persones.  1586  LUPTON  Thou- 
sand Not.  Things  (1675)  14  Scurviness,  Sawsflame,  or  Red- 
ness of  the  face.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cccx.xvi.  765  Cu- 
cumber [thus  prepared]..  doth  perfectly  cure  all  manner  of 
sawcefiegme  and  copper  faces.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II. 
113  The  red  pimples  or  sauce-flegme  in  the  face. 
B.  adj.  Afflicted  with  this  disease. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  625  A  Somonour  was  ther  with  vs 
in  that  place  That  hadde  a  fyr  reed  Cherubynnes  face  ffor 
sawcefleem  he  was  with  even  narwe.  1542  BOORDE  Dyetary 
x.  (1870)  257  It  [whey]  doth  purge  redde  colour,  and  is  good 
for  sausfleme  faces.  1547  —  Brtv.  Health  clxx,  A  sauce 
fleume  face,  which  is  a  rednes  about  the  nose  and  the  chekes, 
with  small  pymples.  16390.  WooD/4#A.  Bk,  Phys.  Secrets 
166  For  a  Red  gum,  or  bausfleame  face  old  or  new. 

Hence  f  Sauceflemed  =  SAUCEFLEMEO:.  f  Sauce- 
SAUCEFLEME  sb. 


a  1450  Knt.  de  la.  Tour  116  Wyne..makithe  the  uisage 
salce  fleumed  rede,  and  full  of  white  whelkes.  1599  in 
Vicary's  Anat,  (1888)  App.  ix.  229  pe  vayn..to  opyn  for 
Jw..sauce-flemyng  in  the  face.  1631  BRATHWAIT  Whimzies^ 
Piper  145  This  sauce-fleamed  porcupine,  .will  bee  many 
times  monstrously  malapert. 

Saucege,  -eidge,  obs.  forms  of  SAUSAGE. 

Sauceless  (s£-S|les),  a.  [f.  SAUCE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  sauce,  or  sauces  ;  Jig.  lacking  piquancy. 

i88a  Miss  C.  F.  WOOLSON  Anne  iv.  67  Seeking  a  place 
(in  New  York)  where  his  knowledge..  would  have  been 
prized  by  exiled  Frenchmen  in  asaucelessland.  i^y^Montlt 
June  621  Even  vice  would  be  in  many  ways  saucefess  and 
insipid  in  the  absence  of  faith. 

t  Sauceliiie,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  In  5  sawce- 
lyne,  -lyme,  sawslem,  6  saucelin,  sauslyme. 
[Corrupt  form  of  SAUCEFLEME.]  =  SAUCEFLEME. 

14..  Stockholm  Med.  MS.  p.  4  in  Archxologia  XXX. 
412/3  Good  for  sawslem  skabbe  &  mannys  lymys.  c  1440 
Promp.  Pan-.  441/2  Sawcelyne  \Winch.  MS.  sawcelyme]. 
1537  St.  Papers  Hen.  I  'III,  V.  96  The  fellowe  with  the  fowle 
sauslyme  face.  1542-3  Act  34-35  Hen.  VIII^  c.  8  The  stone 
.  .sauceltn  and  morfew,  and  suche  other  lyke  diseases. 

t  Sau'celiness.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  *saucdy  (f, 
SAUCE  sb.  +  -LY  l]  +  -NESS.]  Sauciness. 

1552  HULOKT,  Wantonnes  or  saucelines  in  askynge  or 
crauynge,  procacitas. 

Saucely,  obs.  form  of  SAUCILY. 
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t  Sauce  malapert.  Obs,  [See  under  SAUCY 
a.  2.]  Impertinence,  insolence.  Hence  t  Sauce 
malapertly  adv.,  in  a  manner  insolently  abusive. 

1529  MORE  Supplic,  Soulys  Wks.  305/2  He  vseth  a  figure  of 
rethorike  that  men  cal  sawce  malapert.  1556  J.  HEYWOOD 
Spider  <S-  F.  xcv.  74  Not  blowing  hensforth  (so  sausmala- 
pertlie)  My  masters  and  maistres  meate. 

t  Sauce-medley.  Obs.  [app.  a.  AF.  *sance 
medlee,  lit. (  mixed  sauce'.]  A  concoction,  a  mix- 
ture compounded  by  art. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  678/1  The  Papists 
haue  made  an  hotchepoche  and  a  sawse  medley  of  lyes 
that  they  haue  scraped  together  from  all  corners. 

Saucepan  (s§-S|pan).   [f.  SAUCE  sb.  +  PAN  j^.1] 

1.  In  early  use, (  a  small  skillet  with  a  long  handle, 
in  which  sauce  or  small  things  are  boiled  f  (J.). 
Now,  in  wider  application,  a  vessel  of  metal,  with  a 
long  handle  projecting  from  the  side,  and  usually 
with  a  lid;  the  utensil  most  commonly  employed 
for  culinary  boiling,  except  for  large  joints  of  meat. 

1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2120/8  Two  Silver  Porringers,  one 
Silver  Sawce-pan.  1697  E.  LHWYD  in  Phil.  Trans,  XXVII. 
468  With  these  Plates  he  makes  Furnaces,  Pots,.. Sauce- 
pans, &c.  1729  SWIFT  Direct.  Ser::  ii.  (1751)  38  If  you  have 
a  Silver  Sauce-pan,  and  the  Butter  smells  of  Smoak,  lay  the 
Fault  upon  the  Coals.  1817  LADY  MORGAN  France  i.  (1818) 
I.  65  He  found  his  gold-headed  cane,  silver  saucepan, 
baggage,  every  thing  in  short  in  stattt  quo.  1865  UICKKNS 
Mut.  Fr.  in.  iv,  I  would  recommend  examination  of  the 
bacon  in  the  saucepan  on  the  fire.  1892  Photogr.  Ann.  II. 
174  As  an  oilbath  a  small  cast-iron  saucepan  answers  well. 
b.  Phrase.  (Cf.  SAUCE  sb.  6.) 

a  1700  li.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Your  Sauce-Pan  rnns 
<K>ert  you  are  exceeding  bold. 

2.  attri&.and  Comb.,  as  saucepan-lid \  saucepan 
crab,  the  crab  Limulns  Polyphemus,  the  shell  of 
which  is  used,  in  tropical  America,  for  a  ladle. 

1861  E.  D.  COOK  Paul  Foster's  Daughter  viii,  Do  you 
call  that  saucepan  lid  clean?— because  I  don't.  !$&+ Leisure 
Hour  Nov.  687/2  King  crabs.. are  sometimes  called  the 
horseshoe  crab . .  as  also  saucepan  crab. 

Saucer  (sg'sai).  Forms:  4-6  sawser(e,  4-8 
sa-wcer(e,  5  sawsesere,  sauscyre,  sawssor, 
sowcer,  5-6  salser,  .SV.  salsar,  5,  7  sausser,  6 
sawsser,  sawecere,  sasser,salcer,  Sc.  sasar,  6-7 
saser,  4-  saucer,  [a.  OF.  sanssitr  masc.,  saiissiere 
fern.  (mod.F.  only  saitcure]  vessel  for  holding 
sauce,  f.  sauce  SAUCE  sb.  Cf.  Sp.  salserat  Pg.  sal- 
seira,  It.  sa/sj'era,  med.L.  salstirium.] 

fl.  A  receptacle,  usually  of  metal,  for  holding 
the  condiments  at  a  meal ;  a  dish  or  deep  plate  in 
which  salt  or  sauces  were  placed  upon  the  table. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  1489  Now,  styward,  I  warne  the,  liye  us 
vessel  gret  plentc,  Dysschys,  cuppys,  and  sawsers.  c  1340 
Nominate  (Skeat)  503  Dobler  saucer  of  lynde.  14.,  Rletr. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  626/9  Sawsesere,  salsari-am.  1434  in 
E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  jor,  ij  sauseres  of  peautre.  £1481  CAX- 
TON  Dialogues  7/31  Now  must  ye  haue  Platers  of  tyn, 
Disshes,  saussers,  Sallyers,  trenchours.  1488  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  I.  82  Item,  tuelf  salsaris.  1504  in  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  97  Item  I  wyll  that  myn  execute's  shall  geve  to 
xx'1  maydens..xij  pecys  of  pewtyr,  that  ys  to  sey,  irij 
platers,  iiij  dysshys,  and  iiij  sawssers.  1338  in  Lett. 
Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  272  Item,  iij.  platters,  a 
dysshe,  and  a  sawecere  xijd.  1541  Aberdeen  Keg.  (1844)  I. 
176  Ane  playt,  a  dische,  a  salsar,  a  chandlar  of  brace.  1588 
ARCHDEACON  tr.  True  Discourse  Army  K.Spain  69  Dishes, 
Cuppes,  Sassers.  1600  HAKLUVT  I'oy.  III.  338  The  women, 
going  to  dance,  did  weare  about  their  girdles  plates  of  golde 
as  broad  as  a  sawcer.  1674  T,  P.  etc.  Eng.  $  Fr.  Cook  31 
And  send  with  the  serving  it  up  some  Saucers  of  Green- 
sauce.  17*8-42  BAILEY,  Saucer,  a  little  Dish  to  hold 
Sauce. 


2.  Any  small  shallow  dish  or  deep  plate  of  circu- 
lar shape.    Now  commonly  felt  as  an  extended 
use  of  sense  3. 

Somewhat  specialized  applications  are  :  ta  receptacle  for 
the  blood  in  blood-letting  (oAr.) ;  a  small  earthenware  plate 
on  which  cake  water-colours  are  rubbed  in  water ;  a  shallow 
vessel  placed  under  a  flower-r>ot,  sometimes  holding  water  to 
be  drawn  up  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

1607  B.  BARNES  Divils  Charter  Prol.,  Presently  the  Pro- 
notary  strippeth  vp  Alexanders  sleeue  and  letteth  his  arme 
blond  in  a  saucer.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  254  Hlood . . 
caked  as  it  is  in  a  Saser  after  blood-letting.  1630  Church™. 
Ace.  Pittingtotti  etc.  (Surtees)  184  Two  litle  plates  or  saw- 
cers  for  carying  and  setting  the  bread  on  itt,  at  the  tyme  of 
the  Communion.  1665  in  Phil.  Trans.  1. 118  The  last  Blood 
was  received  in  a  Sawcer.  1806-7  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries 
Hum.  Life  in.  xxxvi,  Rubbing  Indian  ink,  or  cake  colours, 
in  a  very  smooth  saucer.  i8u  LOUDON  Encycl.  Card.  328 
The  Flower  Pot-Saucer  is  a  flat,  circular  vessel,  with  a  rim 
from  one  to  two  inches  high.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
xxvi,  A  quantity  of  orange  marmalade  spread  out  in  a  little 
cut-glass  saucer.  iBs/6GLENiiY Card.  Ei'ery-d,  ££.259/1  The 
pot  had  feet  to  keep  the  drain  hole  above  the  water  in  a 
common  saucer,  and  the  saucers  for  common  pots  had  a  flat 
rim  inside. 

transf.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  173  The  Armenians  ..  in 
stead  of  musicall  instruments,  have  Sawcers  of  brasse  (which 
they  strike  against  one  another)  set  about  with  gingles. 

b.  Pink  saucer :  see  PINK  a.1  C.  c. 
1855  PIESSE  Art  of  Perfumery  222  Pink  Saucers. 

3.  A  small  round  shallow  vessel,  usually  with 
concave  sides  and  flat  at  the  bottom,  used  for  sup- 
porting a  cup  (esp.  a  tea  or  coffee  cup),  and  catch- 
ing any  liquid  that  may  be  spilled  from  it. 

1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  I.  ix.  49  Down  went 
his  cup  and  sawcer.  1776  WILKES  in  Boswell  Johnson  (1791) 
11.  86  If  a  poet  had  to  speak  of  Queen  Caroline  drinking 


SAUCERY. 

tea,  he  must  endeavour  to  avoid  the  vulgarity  of  cups  and 
saucers.  1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jat.k  xvi,  Don't  pour  your 
tea  in  your  saucer— that's  vulgar  !  1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man. 
A)tiin.  Kingd.)  Ccclent.  66  The  constrictions  deepen  until 
the  Strobila  becomes  not  unlike  a  pile  of  cups  or  saucers. 

4.  In  similative  phrases.     Cf.  SAUCKH  EYE. 
This  use  orig.  belonged  to  sense  i.    Cf.  AF. '  les  oyls  gran? 

com  deus  saucers ',  Boeve  de  Haumtone  1760  (isth  c.). 

1598  l!r.  HAI.I.  Sat.  yi.  i.  G  8,  Her  eyes  like  siluer  saucers 
fay  re  beset  \Vith  shining  Amber  and  with  shady  let. 
1663  DiivnKM  Wild  Gallant  v.  i.  We  met  three  or  four 
hugeous  ugly  Devils,  with  Kyes  like  Sawcers.  1679  Hist. 
"Jetzer  3  The  eyes  of  these  Dogs  as  Jetzer  thought,,  .were 
bigger  than  Saucers.  1789  WOLCOT  (I*.  Pindar)  Odeto  De-.-il 
93  Wks.  1816  II.  23,  I  thought  That  ihou  a  pair  of  horns 
hadst  got,  With  eyes  like  saucers  staring  !  1876  tr.Andet- 
scn's  Fairy  Talcs  128  There  sat  the  dog  with  eyes  as  big  as 
saucers,  glaring  at  him. 

5.  t  a-  Phys.  =  COTYLEDON*  i,  ACETABULTM  2  d. 

1683  SxAi'E  Anat.  Horse  i.xxviii.  (1686)  62  Any  of  those 
Glandules  that  arc.  .called  Cotyledons  or  Sawcers.  1684  tr. 
Bonefs  Merc.  Coinpit.  i.  2  Slimy  humours  which  loosen  the 
acetabula  (or  saucers)  of  the  womb. 

b.  Bot.  Any  part  of  a  plant  resembling  a  saucer, 
as  the  involucre  of  fruphorbiacesc,  and  the  tubercle 
of  lichens  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded. 

1578  I  ATE  Dodoens  HI.  xxix.  356  The  flowers  are  yellow 
and  grow  out  of  litle  dishir.s  or  .sawders.  1796  WITHERING 
/>>//. /V<i/^.r{ed.  3)  1. 370  The  rising  particle,  winch  is  destined 
lo  form  a  concave  saucer,  becomes  hollow  and  green  at  the 
top,,  .the  saucer  becomes  larger  and  more  and  more  open. 
..At  length  it  becomes  a  perfect  ?aucer,  either  sitting,  or 
supported  on  a  sliurt  foot.  1862  DAKWIS  Orchids  vL  277  In 
Dendrobium  chrysanthurn  the  nectary  consists  of  a  shallow 
saucer. 

6.  Mcch.  In  various  uses  :  see  quots. 

1747  HOOSON  Miners  Dict.t  Stwct'rs,  those  round  Pieces 
of  Iron  fixt  on  the  Sawcer-hook>,  on  which  the  Leathern 
Suckers  are  put  in  Chain-Pumps.  1750  ULANCKLEV  .\ "</;•. 
Expositor, Saucers,  arc  round  thick  Pieces  of  lion,  on  which 
the  Spindle  of  the  Capstons  work.  1794  Rigging  <V  Seaman- 
ship I.  8  Saucer,  a  bolt  with  a  flat  head.  1867  SMVIII 
Sailor's  \i~ord-bk. t  Saucer, ..a  socket  of  iron  let  into  a 
wooden  stock  or  standard . .  to  receive  the  spindle  or  foot  on 
which  the  capstan  rests  and  turns  round. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.   —belonging  to  a  saucer, 
as  saucer-hook  (see  sense  6) ;  b.  =of  the  shape  of 
a   saucer  (sense  3),  as  saucer-cap^  -dome,  -eyeball, 
'head.     c.  parasynthetic,  as  saucer-headed^  -shaped 
adjs.  ;  also  saucer-like  adj.  and  adv. 

1885  C.  LOWE  Bismarck  L  17  He  got  himself  up  in  the 
traditional  long-boots,  velvet  jacket,  and  "saucer  cap.  1895 
IVcsttn.  Gaz.  7  Oct.  8/2  Work  has  been  begun  upon  the 
third  *sauccr-dome.  a  1732  GAY  Story  of  Apparition  19 
Wks.  1737  II.  55  Night  roaming  ghosts,  by  *saucer  eye- 
balls known.  1815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney) 
s.v.  Botf,  Those,  .have  commonly  small  round  heads,  some- 
what flatted,  called  *saucer  heads.  Ibid.t  *Sanct:r-ltcad<-d 
Jiolt.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxvi,  A  inucklc  great  saucer- 
headed  cutlugged  stane,  that  they  ca'  Charlies  ChuckJe. 
1650  BULWER  Anthropomet,  75  This  affectation  then  of 
great  *Sawcer-like  eyes  is  a  fancie  against  the  rule  of  nature. 
1861  RKAUK  Cloister  $  H.  xxxviii,  On  reaching  them  the 
rustic  rider's  eyes  opened  saucer-like.  1847-9  'r$dd*s  CycL 
Anat.  IV.  213/2  At  the  bottom  of  the  sac  is  situated  a 
*saucer-shaped  body.  1901  Athenxum  27  July  132/1  The 
same  church  has  a  saucer-shaped  paten,  1652. 

Saucer  eye.  Usually  pi.  An  eye  as  large 
and  round  as  a  saucer,  generally  ascribed  to  spectres 
and  ghosts.  Cf.  SAUCER  4. 

1664  BCTLER  Hud.  \\.  i.  131  Some  have  mistaken  Blocks 
and  Posts,  For  Spectres,  Apparitions,  Ghosts,  With  Sawcer- 
eyes,  and  Horns.  1718  PRIOR  Hans  Carvel  77  The  devil . . 
without  saucer-eye  or  claw  Like  a  grave  Barrister  at  Law. 
1808  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  One  more  Peep  at  Roy.  Acad. 
Wks.  1812  V.  371  With  mealy  face  and  saucer  eyes.  1837 
BARHAM  Ingol.Leg.)  Spectre  of  Tapping ton,  Don't  suppose 
you  can  palm  off  your  saucer  eyes  on  me.  1846  C.  BONER 
tr.  Andersen  s  Danish  Story-Ik.  K  6b,  He  struck  the  flint, 
and  the  well-known  dog  with  saucer-eyes  stood  before  him. 
b.  transf. 

1849  DF.  Qt'iNCEY  Eng.  Mail-Coach  Wks.  1862  IV.  326  The 
huge  saucer  eyes  of  the  mail,  blazing  through  the  gloom. 

So  Saucer-eyed  a.,  having  saucer  eyes. 

i6«  MASSINGER  &  DEKKER  Virg.  Mart.  m.  iii,  Clouen 
footed,  Blacke,  saucer-eyde,  his  nostrils  breathing  fire.  1883 
T.  HARDY  in  Longnt,  Mag.  July  268  A  thin  saucer-eyed 
woman  of  fifty-five. 

Saucerfal  (s^-ssjful).  [f.  SAUCER  +  -FL-L.]  As 
much  as  fills  a  saucer. 

1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  vii.  87  With  a  saucerful  in 
each  hand. 

Saucerless  (•(••dfe).  [f.  SAUCER  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  saucer. 

1831  TRELAWNY  Adv.  Younger  Son  vii,  Cups,  saucerless 
and  chipped.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  ii.  22  Three  handleless, 
saucerless  blue  china  cups. 

t  Sau'Cery.  Obs.  Forms :  5  salserie,  5-6 
sawcery(e,  6  salcerie,  salcery,  saulcery,  7 
sausery,  8  aalsary,  6-8  saucery(e.  [a.  OF,  saus- 
serie,  med.L.  salsaria%  f.  OF.  sausset  med.L.  salsa 
SAUCE  sb. :  see  -ERY.] 

1.  The  department  of  a  household  entrusted  with 
the  preparation  of  sauces. 

c  1440  in  Hoiisch.  Ord.  (1790)  38  There  is  none  that  dyneth 
in  their  otTyces,  saving^  onely  the  cookes,  the  scullery,  the 
sawcerye  (etc.],  ijoa  \nPriv.  Purse  Exp.  Eliz*  York(\%y>\ 
2  To  the  Saulcery  x  s.  ijao  in  Rutland  Papers  (Camden) 
40  Item,  the  skullary  and  sawcery.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  Vf//t 
c.  12  §  3  The  Grome  of  the  Salcerie.  .of  the  same  housholde 
.  .shalbe..redye  withe  vyneger  and  colde  water.  1708  J. 
CHAMBERLAVNE.SY.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  n.  xiv.  (1710)  121  Vinegar  and 
cold  Water,  brought  by  the  Groom  of  the  Saucery. 
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SAUCIATE. 

2.  That  part  of  a  house  in  which  sauces  were   ] 
prepared  ;  the  apartments  of  the  servants  engaged    i 
in  the  preparation  of  sauces. 

1468  in  Prir.  Purse  Exp.  FMz.  York  (1830)  223/2  In  the 
squillery  and  salsevie  a  yeoman  a  groom  and  a  page.    1649    ; 
Descr.  Richmond  Crt.  in  Nichols  Progr.  Klic,  (1823)  II. 
412  One  other  tittle  room  called  the  Saucery.     1650  Surv.    , 
Nonsuch  in  Arch&ologia  V.  435  One  little  timber  building, 
..commonly  called  the  Saucery  House,  conteyning  foure 
little  roomes  used  by  the  yeomen  of  the  sauces. 

3.  altrib.  salsary-man.     (See  quot.) 

1708  J.  CHAMBERLAVSE St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  in.  537  Salsary-man. 
[An  officer  of  the  Queen's  Pastry.] 

Saucester,-eestour,-cestr,  var.ff.  SAUCISTER. 

Sauch,  var.  SAUGH  ;  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  SEE  v. 

Sauchen,Sauchie,  var.ff.  SAUGHEN,  SAUGH  Y  a. 

SauchtCe,  -ine,  var.  ff.  SAUGHT,  SAUGHTEX. 

tSaU'Ciate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L,  saitciat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  satti-idre,  f.  sauci-us  wounded.]  trans. 
To  wound,  hurt.  Hence  Sau'ciated  ppl.  a. ;  so 
Saucia'tion  [ad.  L.  sattciaiio'],  wounding. 

1656  BLOC  NT  Gtossogr.)  Saitciatc  (savcta),  to  hurt,  to 
wound,  to  cut.  1657  TOMMNSON  Renwfs  Disj>.  283  Balm 
..which  distills  out  of  a  sauciated  Tree.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
$aitciationt  a  wounding. 

t  Sau'ciate,  pa.pple.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sauciat-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  saitciare  :  see  prec.]  Wounded,  hurt. 

1509  BAttCLAVSAyfofFotys  (1874)  II.  17  Murtlred  is  Mars, 
and  with  woundes  sawciate  The  bondysof  peas  hath  dryuen 
tbe  tyrant  hens. 

Saucidge,  -ige,  obs.  forms  of  SAUSAGE. 
Saucily  (,s§-siH),  adv.      Also  6  saucely,  6-7    j 
sawcely,  7  sawcily.  [f.  SAUCY  +  -LY2.]  In  a  saucy    i 
manner,  in  various  senses  of  the  adj. 

1548    ELYOT    Diet.,    Proterue,    proudely,  immoderately,     , 
shamefully,  saucily,  knappishely.     1552   HULOET,  Sawcely.    j 
1592  WARNER  All'.  Eng.  vn.  xxxvii.   166,   I  beare  a  mind     '• 
lesse  bace  than  that  I  can  digest  your  Drudge  with  me  so    j 
saucely  should  chat.     1599  Bronghtons  Lett.  vi.   19   You     ! 
hegnn    to    stirre,.  .malepartly   answering    his   Grace    with 
scornfutl  letters,  aiul  subscribing  them,  .most  saucely.    1617     | 
MORYSON  Itin.  \\.  63  The  Townes.  .stood  so  saucily  upon     i 
their  priviledges,  as  a  sharpe  rod  and  strong  hand   were    I 
requisite  to  amend  them.     1651  DAVRNANT  GowKbtrt  \\.  i.    I 
31    Even  from  the  Temples,   Angels   soon  withdrew  ;    So 
sawcely   th'  afflicted  there  complain'd.     1668  CLARF.NDOM 
Contempt.  Ps.  Tracts(i727)443  We  have,  .saucily  used  and 
prophaned  some  of  the  expressions  which  by  the  dictate  of 
God's  own  spirit  they  have  thought  fit  to  make  use  of.    1709 
STFF.LE  Taller  No.  44  r  5  [He]  makes  him  speak  sawcily 
of  his  Betters.    1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  ii.  xi,  The  more 
young  and  unexperienc'd  he  us'd  to  teach  to  talk  Saucily. 
1768 Prii-.  Lett.  Ld.  Afalmes fatry (iBjobLaiS  Some  printers 
who  saucily  mentioned  our  debates  were  ordered  to  attend. 
1853  READR  Chr.  Johnston* xv.  276  She  then  smiled  saucily 
in  his  face.     1900  CROCICF.TT  Love  Idylls  (1901)  27   Hell's 
saucily  unconscious  air  of  command  piqued  him. 

SaucillCSS  (sg'sines).  Also  6-7  sawci- 
nes(se,  7  sawcyness,  sawsinesse.  [f.  SAUCY  a.^ 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  saucy,  in  various 
senses  of  the  adj.  In  early  use  as  a  term  of  serious 
reprobation :  Insolent  presumption,  haughtiness, 
arrogance.  Now  with  milder  sense  :  Impertinence, 
rudeness  to  superiors  ;  often  used  playfully  in  mock 
dispraise  (cf.  SAUCY  a.1  2  c). 

1548  ELYOT  Diet.,  Proteruitas, .  .saucinesse.  1576  FLEM- 
ING Panopl.  Epist.  383  To  the  intent  you  may  take  him 
in  hand,  suppresse  his  saucinesse,  and  make  him  leane 
off  his  mallapertnesse.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Luke  iii.  36 
marg.  note,  Whereby  we  learne  the  intolerable  saucines  of 
the  Caluinists,  and  their  contempt  of  holy  Scripture,  that 
dare  so  deale  with  the  very  Gospel  it  self.  1590  SHAKS. 
Coin.  Err.  n.  ii.  28  Your  sawcinesse  will  iest  vpon  my  loue. 
And  make  a  Common  of  my  serious  howres.  1600  HOLLAND 
Liiiy  xxv.  547  The  magistrates,  .gaue  place  to  the  furious 
rage  and  malapart  saucinesse  of  a  few.  1676  GLANVILL  Ess. 
Philos.  <V  Reli^.  vii.  6  All  demean'd  themselves  with  much 
sawctness  and  irreverence  towards  God.  1710  STEF.LK 
Taller  No.  225  P  3  Familiarity  in  Inferiors  is  Sauciness. 
1713  ADDISON  Trial  Count  Tariff  g  Speaking  against  his 
Superiours  with  Sauciness  and  Contempt.  1753  JOHNSON 
Adventurer  No.  84  P  13  Thus  we  travelled  on  four  days 
..without  any  endeavour  but  to  outvie  each  other  in  super- 
ciliousness and  neglect ;  and  when  any  two  of  us  could 
separate  ourselves  for  a  moment,  we  vented  our  indignation 
at  the  sauciness  of  the  rest.  1835  MARRVAT  Jac.  Fait/if. 
xxi,  What  might  be  called  sauciness  in  a  girl,  may  be  thought 
something  more  of  in  a  young  woman.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT 
F.  Holt  v,  Her  sauciness  was  always  charming  because  it 
was  without  emphasis.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  viii.  81  He 
[Sylla]  experienced,  however,  himself,  in  a  milder  form,  an 
explosion  of  military  sauciness. 

Saucing  (s^-sirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SAUCE  v.  +  -ING  !.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  SAUCE. 

1548  U  DALL  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  5  b,  The  sawcing  of  plea- 
sures with  some  kynd  of  misfortune.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist. 
Irtl.  in  Holinshed  V.  83/1  He.. being  in  a  chafe  for  the 
wrong  sawcing  of  a  partridge,  arose  suddenlie  from  the 
table. 

II  Sau'cisse.  Obs.  Also  7  saulcisae.  [a.  F. 
sandsse  SAUSAGE,  applied  transf.  with  allusion  to 
the  shape.]  =•  SAUCISSON  3. 

1604  E.  GRIMSTONK  Hist.  Siege  Ostend  144  He  causeth 
Saulcisses  to  he  made  (so  they  call  certaine  things  made  of 
wood,  tyed  together).  1702  Milit.  Diet.  (1711),  Saucisse,  a 
long  Train  of  Powder  roll'd  up  in  a  Pitch-Cloth,  and  sew'd 
together  in  Length,  so  that  it  reach  from  the  Fourneau^  or 
Chamber  of  the  Mine,  to  the  Place  where  the  Engineer 
stands  to  spring  the  Mine... There  are  generally  two  Sau- 
cisses to  every  Mine,  that  if  the  one  fail,  the  other  may  hit. 
1738  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Mine,  The  saucisse  [1728 
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(ed.  l)  nails  Saucidge]  of  the  mine  is  the  train  ;  for  which 
there  is  always  a  little  aperture  left.     1795  Amrr.  State    , 
Papers,  For.  Relat.  (1832)  I.  5=3  (Stanf.)  All  arms  and  im-    , 
plements  serving  for  the  purposes  of  war,  by  land  or  sea,    I 
such  as.  .carcases,  saucisses,  &c. 

II  Saucisson  (sosz'soii).  [Fr.,  augmentative  of 
saucisse  SAUSAGE.] 

1.  A  large  thick  sausage. 

1760-72  tr.  Juan  $  Ul/aa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  361  The  better 
to  preserve  its  strength,  it  \sc.  tobacco]  is  dried,  and  tied  up 
in  the  form  of  a  saucisson.  1834  MARRVAT  P.  Simple  xxiii, 
French  Saucissons  seasoned  with  garlic. 

2.  A  kind  of  firework,  consisting  of  a  tube  of 
paper  or  canvas  packed  with  gunpowder. 

1634  J.  B[ATE]  Myst.  Nature  86  Saucissons  are  of  two 
sorts  eyther  to  be  placed  upon  a  frame,. .and  so  to  be  dis- 
charged . .  or  else  to  bee  discharged  out  of  the  morter-peece. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  91  In  this  Balloone 
must  be  put  Rockets  serpents,  stars,  petards,  and  one  or 
two  Saucissons  to  Break  the  Balloone. 

3.  Mil.  [Cf.  SAUCISSE,  SAUSAGE  3.]     a.  A  large 
fascine. 

1702  Mllil.  Did.  (1711),  Saucissons  or  Saticisses,  Faggots 
made  of  the  Bodies  of  Underwood,  or  of  the  large  Branches 
of  great  Trees.  1756  Gcntl.  Mag.  XXVI.  508  The  nth  and 
I2th  were  employed  in  making  gabions,  Saucissons,  and 
fascines.  1876  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3), 
Sancisson. .  .This  name  is  also  given  to  an  extra  large  fascine. 
b.  A  long  tube  of  waterproofed  canvas  or  other 
material  packed  with  gunpowder  and  used  as  a 
fuse  for  firing  a  mine. 

1827  SOUTHEY  Hist,  rmins.  War\\.  300  The  saucisson 
was  fired,  and  the  explosion,  as  Bouchard  had  expected, 
threw  down  the  entrenchments.  1862  Chamt.  Emycl. 
VIII.  496/2  The  electric  spark  is  now  preferred  to  the  sau- 
cisson. 1876  VOVLF.  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  led.  3),  Sail- 
eisson  (French -sausage). —A  long  tube  of  linen,  filled  \vith 
gunpowder,  .used  for  exploding  fougasses  or  mines. 

t  Sawcister.  Obs,  In  4  sausither,  4-5  sal- 
sister,  5  sawster,  -styre,  -seatyr,  sawcystre, 
-cistre,  saucestr,  -oestour,  -eester.  [?  Altered 
adoption  of  F.  saucisse  SAUSAGE,  by  assimilation 
to  some  word  in  -;>/<•/-.]  A  sausage. 

1347  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  41  In  Salsisters  emp. 
vjrf. . .  Salsisters  emp.  in  villa,  3*.  3^.  a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol. 
(Anecd.  Oxon.)  29  Mazakata, . .  vulgaliter  salsicia,  i.  sau- 
sither. 14. .  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  741/24  Hec  salsucia,  a 
sawstyre.  1434  Durh.  Ace.  Rails  (Surtees)62  In  sawsestyrs 
empt.4J.  \\d.  e  1440  Promf.  1'arv.  441/2  Sawcyster,  lynke, 
hirna.  1483  Cath.  Angt.  317/1  A  Salsister,  hirna. 

SaUCy  (s§'s')>  a-1  Forms  :  6  sansy,  -ie,  Sc. 
sawsy,  6-7  sawsie,  6-8  sawey(e,  -ie,  8  vulgar 
saasy,  6-  saucy,  [f.  SAUCE  sb.  +  -  Y  I.] 

1 1.  Flavoured  with  or  pertaining  to  sauce ;  re- 
sembling sauce ;  savoury.  Obs. 

1508  DUNBAK  Fitting  191  Quhair  thow  lyis  sawsy  in 
saphron,  bak  and  syd.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's 
Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxv.  279  Delicate,  and  of  a  sawcie  and  de- 
licious taste.  1630  J.  TAVLOR  (Water-P.)  Gt.  Eater  Kent 
Wks.  I.  i46/r  Nor  in  all  his  life  time  the  queasinesse  of  his 
stomacke  needed  any  sawcy  spurre  or  switch  of  sowre  Ver- 
iuice  or  acute  Vineger. 

fig.  allusively.  1552  LATIMER  Serm.  Lincolnsh.  \.  (1562)  65 
But  he  that  wilbe  a  christen  man,  that  intendeth  to  come  to 
heauen,  must  be  a  sausye  felow  :  he  must  be  well  poudered 
with  the  sause  of  affliction  and  tribulation. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  dispositions,  actions,  or 
language  :  Insolent  towards  superiors ;  presumptu- 
ous. Now  ch  iefly  c olloq.  with  milder  sense,  applied 
tochildrenandservants:  Impertinent, rude, 'cheeky'. 
In  the  i6th  c.  often  saucy  (ami)  malafert,  whence  More's 
SAUCE  MALAPERT,  t  Saucy  Jack :  an  impertinent  fellow. 

1530  PALSGR.  323/1  Saucy  to  perte  or  homlye,  malapert. 
1548  UDAI.L  Erasm.  1'ar.  Lnke  v.  17-20  What  a  more 
shamelesse  or  sawcie  pranke  coulde  there  bee,  then  to  take 
downe  the  tyling  of  an  other  mannes  house,  and  to  tonmble 
in  such  a  lothely  syght  before  such  a  presence  to  behold  it? 
1553  Rcspublica  I.  iii.  26  Whoo  buzzeth  in  myne  eare  so? 
what?  ye  sawecye  lacke?  1536  Owe.  Antichrist  24  Symon 
magus  was  so  sawcye  as  to  name  him  selfe  the  mightie 
power  of  God.  1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  cut  of  Hum.  v.  v, 
That  saucie  stubborne  generation,  the  lewes.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  III.  ii.  313,  I  wil  speake  to  him  like  a  sawcie 
Lacky,  and  vnder  that  habit  play  the  knauewith  him.  1602 
FIILBECKE  \st  PI.  Parall.  Introd.  7  Comparisons  wer  of  al 
things  most  saucy  and  malepert.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  II.  70 
My  Lady  Rich  her  letter  he  termed  an  insolent  saucy  mala- 
pert action.  1620  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Philaster  n.  i,  My  father 
would  preferre  the  boyes  he  kept  to  greater  men  then  he, 
but  did  it  not  till  they  were  too  sawcy  for  himselfe.  1646 
H.  MARKHAM  Let.  in  iitli  Kef.  Hist.  MKS.  Camm.  App. 
v.  2,  I  shall  not  trouble  your  Ladyship  with  her  scandelous 
and  sawcy  language  of  my  Lord  or  yourselfe.  1663  DRYDKN 
Wild  Gallant  iv.  i,  Sawcy  Rascal,  to  disturb  my  Medita- 
tions. 1693  CONCREVE  Old  Bach.  iv.  xii,  Base  Man  !  was 
it  not  enough  to  affront  me  with  your  sawcy  Passion  ?  a  1721 
SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Jut.  C.  i.  ii.  Wks.  1723  I.  217 
Betters  !  thou  sawcyCitizen.be  silent.  1791  BOSWELL  "Johnson 
an.  1773,  29  Sept.,  A  clergyman's  widow,  .having  acquired 
great  influence  over  the  father,  was  saucy  to  the^  son.  1821-2 
SHELLEY  Chas.  ist  ii.  35  Mark  you  what  spirit  sits  in  St. 
John's  eyes  ?  Methinks'  it  is  too  saucy  for  this  presence.  1843 
SYD.  SMITH  in  Mem.  (1855)  II.  499,  I  was  sorry  to  be  forced 

to  give such  a  beating,   but  he  was  very  saucy  and 

deserved  it.  1879  DIXON  Windsor  II.  xvi.  171  Alencon  had 
a  saucy  tongue.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Good  Men  II.  v.  16 
He  forwarded  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Lord  John,  who  sent 
him  in  reply  a  saucy  comment  on  it. 

b.  occas.  with  the  notion  :  Wanton,  lascivious. 
In  Shaks.  as  a  term  of  serious  condemnation  ;  in  modern 
examples  only  playful. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meat,  for  M.  n.  iv.  45  To  remit  Their  sawcie 
sweetnes,  that  do  coyne  heauens  Image  In  stamps  that  are 
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forbid.  1611  —  Cymb.  i.  vi.  151  If  he  shall  thinke  it  fit,  A 
sawcy  Stranger  in  his  Court,  to  Mart  As  in  a  Romish  Stew. 
1871  R.  EI.I.IS  Catullus  xvi.  3  You  that  lightly  a  saucy 
verse  resenting,  Misconceit  me. 

C.  Now  often  used  in  mock  dispraise,  as  an 
endearing  or  admiring  epithet  implying  piquancy 
or  sprightliness. 

1710  SWIFT  yrnl.  to  Stella  21  Sept.,  Here  must  I  begin 
another  letter,  on  a  whole  sheet,  for  fear  sawcy  little  MD 
should  be  angry.  1743  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1785)  IV. 
xxxlii.  190  Never  was  a  saucier  dear  Girl,  than  you,  in  your 
Maiden  Days.  1838  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870) 
III.  93,  I  love  to  see  my  tame  pigeons  feed  at  the  window, 
and  the  saucy  hen  tap  the  glass,  if  the  casement  be  shut. 
1851  RUSKIN  Stones  I'en.  (1874)  I.  App.  362  Some  saucy 
puppies  on  their  hind  legs.  1888  HENI.KY  Bit.  Verses  155  She 
has.. the  sauciest  nose.  1904  A.  GRIFFITHS  50  Yrs.  Publ. 
Serv.  17  They  were  old  brother  officers  in  the  Saucy  Sixth. 
d.  Applied  to  a  ship  or  boat :  f  (<z)  In  early  use 
(with  figurative  context) :  Presumptuous,  rashly- 
venturing  (obs.}.  (£)  In  modern  use  (cf.  2  d)  : 
Smart,  stylish. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixxx,  My  sawsie  barke  (inferior 
farre  to  his)  On  your  broad  maine  doth  wilfully  appeare. 
1606  —  Tr.  $  Cr.  i.  iii.  42  "Where's  then  the  sawcy  Boate, 
Whose  weake  vntimber'd  sides  but  euen  now  Co-riual'd 
Greatnesse?  1652  CRASHAW  Alexias  Wks.  (1904)  287  Seas 
had  not  bin  rebuk't  by  sawcy  pares.  1828  Sporting  Mag. 
XXI.  341  Several  East  India  ships,  .with  such  saucy  rigging 
that  would  have  made  the  Vachters  raving  in  envy.  1873 
G.  C.  DAVIKS  Mount,  fy  Mere  xix.  173  Slow  moving  trawlers 
and  saucy  little  crab  boats.  1878  W.  C.  HENNETT  Sea 
Songs  78  Tight  and  saucy— tight  and  saucy,  Trim's  the  ship 
we  hail  from. 

fe.  quasi-ffa&.   =  SAUCILY. 

1598  Q.  Ei.i2.  tr.  Plutarch  x.  13  Suche  vers  as  Archi- 
Lochus  againe  women  Lewdely  and  ful  sawsy  made.  1713 
Su  i!  T  Jrnl.  1o Stella  21  Feb,  Methinks  I  writ  a  little  saucy 
la>t  night. 

f3.  Dainty,  fastidious,  '  spoilt '.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1573  TUSSRR  Husl>.  (1878)  214  Where  cocking  Dads  make 
sawsie  lads.  1611  COTGR  ^Friund.  .saucie,  lickorous,  dainlie- 
mouthed,  sweet-toothed.  1676  HALE  Contempt,  n.  174  Thou 
hast  a  sawcy  and  a  luxurious  Palate.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss. , 
Saucy*  dainty  as  to  food. 

4.  Scornful,  disdainful.     Now  dial. 

1716  GAY  Trivia  1. 117  In  sawcy  State  the  griping  Broker 
sits.  11774  FERGUSSON  Poems  (1807)300  Sin  Merlin  laid 
Auld  Reikie's  causey,  And  made  her  o'  his  wark  right 
saucy.  1786  BUHSS  Two.  Dogs  91  They  gang  as  saucy  by- 
poor  folk  As  I  wad  by  a  stinkan  brock.  1867  ELLEN  JOHN- 
STON Poems  180  Had  ye  drest  like  a  dark,  aye  in  a  clean 
sark,  I  vow  I  wad  ne'er  been  sae  saucy. 

5.  Comb.,  as  saucy -looking'  adj. ;  f  saucy-box  = 
SAUCEBOX  ;  saucy -face,  an  impertinent  person. 

1684  Qwtct  Atheist  lit.  i,  Robb'd,  Sir  1  No,  Mr,  Saucy- 
face.  1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  21  Nov.,  Well,  but  I  won't 
answer  your  letter  now,  sirrah  saucyboxes,  no,  no  ;  not  yet. 
1740  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  92  Come,  saucy-face, 
give  me  another  glass  of  wine.  1748  —  Clarissa  IV.  xxi. 
96  For  why?  The  dear  saucy-face  knows  not  how  to  help 
herself.  1848  THACKERAY  fan.  Fair  Ii,  Becky  laughed, 
gay,  and  saucy- looking. 

t  Saircy,  a?  Obs.  [f.  sauce-  in  SAUCEFLEME  + 
-Y.]  Affected  by  S.VUCEFLEME. 

1600  SL'RFLET  Country  Farm  in.  Ixxiii.  604  This  virgins 
milke  is  good  to  heale..  saucie  and  red  faces  [orig.  goittte 
roses  <V  taches  rouges  du  visage].  1623  MARKHAM  ting. 
Housew.  (ed.  2)  20  For  a  pympled  or  a  red-saucy  face. 

Saucy:  see  SASSY. 

Saudanft,  variant  forms  of  SOUDAN,  sultan. 

Saudeor,  -der,  -diour,  obs.  forms  of  SOLDIER. 

Sauder,  -dre,  obs.  forms  of  SOLDEB. 

Saue,  obs.  form  of  SAW  sb$ 

II  Sauerkraut,  sourcrout  (sau-ai-,  saa*u- 
kraut).  Also  7  sowercrawt,sawer-kraut,8  soure 
crud  (after  Du.),  8-9  sourkrout,  9  sour  kraut. 
[Ger. ;  saner  sour  +  kraut  vegetable,  cabbage, 
whence  K.  choucroute.  Cf.  obs.  Du.  zuurkruid', 
the  mod.  Du.  word  is  zuiirkool  (kool  cabbage).]  A 
popular  article  of  diet  in  Germany,  consisting  of 
cabbage  which  has  undergone  an  acid  fermentation. 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in.  n.  iii.  83  They  vse  to  serue  in 
sower  crawt  or  cabbage  vpon  a  voide  circle  of  carved  Iron. 
1633  HART  Diet  of  Diseased  \.  xiv.  52  They  pickle  it  Jcab- 
bage]  up  in  all  high  Germany,  with  salt  and  barberies,  and 
so  Keepe  it  all  the  yeere,  being  commonly  the  first  dish  you 
have  served  in  at  table,  which  they  call  their  saiverkrant 
\sif\  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John-  Bull  \\.  iii,  Poor  Frog  [the 
Dutch].,  his  children.,  live  upon  salt  herring,  sowre  crud, 
and  borecole.  1776  COOK  in  Phil,  Trans.  LXVI.  403  Sour 
Krout.  .is.  .highly  antiscorbutic.  1825 LAMB  Eliana^  Mem. 
Mr.  Liston,  A  German  empiric,  who,  in  this  extremity, 
prescribed  a  copious  diet  of  saner-kraut,  a  1845  HOOD 
Knight  <V  Dragon,  xiv,  Noble  Lord  of  the  soil,  Of  its  corn 
and  its  oil,.. Of  our  cream  and  sour-kraut,  Of  our  carp  and 
our  trout.  1845  COOLEY  Pract.  Receipts  (ed.  2)  704  Saur 
kraut.  Prep.  Clean  white  cabbages  [etc.].  1852  THACKERAY 
Esmond  n.  xiii.  (1876)  261  Feeding  on  train-oil  and  sour- 
crout. 1870  DUBOIS  Artistic  Cookery  67  Pheasant  with 
Sour-krout.  1875  I.OWKLI,  Spenser  Prose  Wks.  1890  IV. 
269  Mr.  Sibbald.  .seems  to  find  a  sort  of  national  savor 
therein,  such  as  delights. .the  German  in  his  saner-kraut. 

Sauf,  variant  of  SAUGH. 

Sauf(e,  -fand  :  see  SAFE,  SALVE,  SAVING. 

t  Saufey.  A-.  and  north.  Obs.  Also  5  salfay, 
safye,  6  salfer,  saufer,  sawpheir,  saufeir,  6-7 
saiffer,  7  sau(l)ffer,  saifare,  7,  9  saufey.  [Of 
obscure  origin ;  prob.  connected  with  SAVE  v. ;  the 
last  syllable  may  possibly  represent  FEE  sb.  or  PEER. 


SAUOER. 

Cf.  the  synonymous  SAUGHE,  SAW-SILVER.]  The 
sum  paid  for  recovering  lost  property. 

Persons  convicted  of  having  stolen  cattle  were  adjudged 
to  nay  double  and  sait/ey,  i.e.  app.  double  the  value,  to- 
gether with  a  sum  representing  what  would  have  been  due 
to  one  who  had  restored  the  cattle  when  it  had  strayed. 

c  1400  Alphabet  of  Tales  434  Bod  be  riche  man,  when  he 
had  be  sakeit  agayn,  wolde  not  pay  be  salfay.  Ibid.,  tte- 
cauce  he  wold  nott  liafe  gyffen  be  pure  man  a  hondreth 
talentis  to  safye,  as  he  promysid  he  sulde  do.  iSS1''  &?£• 
Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  123  It  is..ordanit,  that  all  sik  gudis 
btollin  or  reft,  lauchfullie  convict,  salbe  restorit  and  redres.sit 
with  the  thre  dowbillis  and  salfer.  1561-2  Ibid.  I.  201  That 
he.. sail.. relief  him  of  ane  billfylit  upoun  him  of  thre  horsis 
takin  fra  the  Lord  Gray,  with  the  dowble  and  saufer  thairof. 
1578-9  Ibid.  III.  82  And  that  he  that  is  offendit  unto  res- 
save  his  redrew  with  dowbill  and  sawfeir  according  to  the 
buke  and  law  is  [of  Marchis]  foirsaid.  1605  Ibid.  VII.  712 
In  matteris  of  auld  thiftis.  .quo  jure  procedenditm  ?_  quhid- 
der  by  dowble  sauffer  or  be  single?  ibid.  744  That  it  inaye 
be  lawfull  to  any  man  to  give  saifare  for  speiring  of  his 
goodis  or  geir  stollen,  provyding  it  does  not  exceade  the 
double  of  the  availle  of  the  goods  stollen.  1649  W._  G. 
Sitrv.  Newcastle  33  These  Highlanders,  .come  down,  .into 
the  low  Countries,  and  carry  away  Horses  and  Cattell  so 
cunningly,  that  it  will  be  hard  for  any  to  Ret  them,  .except 
they  be  acquainted  with  some  Master  Thiefe ;  who  for  some 
mony  (which  they  call  Saufey  mony)  may  help  they  to  their 
stoln  goods. 

Hence  f  Saufey  z-.,  trans. ,  to  redeem  by  payment 
of  *  saufey '. 

1571  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  90  That  na  maner  of 
persoun .  .furneis  money  to  the  saidis  rebellis.  .under  cullour 
of  saulffiing  thair  geir. 

Sauff^e,  -fFand,  -ffing  :  see  SALVE,  SAVING. 

Sauffer,  variant  of  SAUFEY  Obs. 

SaufFtye,  saufte,  -tie,  obs.  IT.  SAFETY. 

Saugeour,  obs.  form  of  SOLDIER. 

S anger  (sj'gai).  The  smaller  American  pike- 
perch  (see  quot.  1882). 

i88j  JORDAN  &  GILUKKT  Synopsis  Fis/ies  ^V.  Anter.  526 
Stizostediittn  canadense..  .Sauger  ;  Sand-pike;  Gray-pike; 
Horn-fish.  1893  Outing  (\J.  S.)  XXII.  88/1  She  fished  on, 
adding  now  a  bass,  then  a  pike  or  a  sauger  to  her  trophies. 

Saugh,  sauch  (s§x)-  Sc.  and  north.  Also  4 
salfe,  7-9sauf,  etc. :  see  E.D.D.  [repr.  OE.  salh 
(Anglian)  =  \VS.  sealh  SALLOW  ^.J  =  SALLOW. 

1368  Durham  Halm.  Rolls  (Surtees)  73  Pe  Waltero  Dis- 
copp  pro  una  salfe  detent,  prec.  i8d.  1472  Rental  l>k. 
Cup'ir-Angtes(i%jg)  1. 163  IMantatioun  of  treys  that  is  to  say 
eysses,  osaris,  and  sauch.  Jfioi  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scotl.  II.  83  Item,  to  George  Cainbel,  g^ardiner  ofStrivelin, 
to  by  sauchis  and  to  set  lhaim,  ilij  branch  crouns.  1641 
BEST  Farm.  ftks.  (Suttees)  120  Alt  Martymmasse.  .wee 
sette  our  foreman  to  cuttinge  of  white-wilfes,  reade-wilfes, 
and  saughs.  1786  BURNS  Auld  Partner's  Salitt,  Mare  x, 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle  O'  saugh  or  hazel. 
a  1834  R.  SuRTEts  in  G.  Taylor  J/«.v«.  iSurtees)  241  They 
made  a  bier  of  the  birken  boughs,  Of  the  sauf  and  the  espin 
gray.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  l-arm  III.  1178  Of  the  woods 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  I  may  name  the  common 
saugh  or  willow.  1891  ATKINSON  Last  of  Giant  Killers  132 
Lower  about  the  slacks  were  alders  and  saughs  or  sallows. 
t  b.  A  rope  made  of  twisted  sallow-withes.  Obs. 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  245  Filling  of  tauch,  rak  sauch,  cry 
crauch,  thow  art  our  sett.     1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xii. 
56  For  this  foule  deid  jour  seid  man  rak  ane  sauch. 
C.  attrib.,  as  saugh  slip,  free,  woody  (  =  withy). 

1842  J.  AITON  Domes  t.  Econ.  (1857)  171  [For]  screening 
the  dunghill,  *saugh  slips  may  be  planted,— or  better, 
*saugh  stobs,  four  feet  long,  may  be  driven  into  the  ground. 
iS'3  DOUGLAS  /Kneis  VH.  xt.  73  Thair  target  its  bow  thai  of 
the  lycht  "sauch  tre.  1548  TURNER  Names  Herbes  (E.D.S.) 
70  Salix  is  called.. in  english  a  wylow  tree,  a  salowe  tree 
or  a  saugh  tree.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxii.  Did  ye  notice 
if  there  was  an  auld  saugh  tree  that's  maist  blawn  down. 
<t  1801  in  Scott  Minstrelsy  II.  142  O  wae  betide  the  frush 
*saugh  wand  !  1789  BURNS  To  Dr.  Blacklock  vi,  I  hae  a 
wife  and  twa  wee  laddies,.. But  I'll  sned  besoms — thraw 
*saugh  woodies,  Before  they  want. 

Saugh,  obs.  form  of  SOUGH,  channel. 

•f-  Saughe.  Sc.  Obs.  [If  not  a  misreading,  app. 
identical  with  the  first  element  in  SAUFEY,  SAW- 
SILVER.]  = SAUFEY. 

1561  in  R.  Keith  Hist.  AJf.  Ch.  *  S/..Sctf//.(i734>  App.  95 
For  any  Attemptat  done  since  the  said  zoth  Day  of  Sep- 
tember last,  Deliverance  and  Redress  shall  be  made  with 
Double  and  Saughe. 

Saugken,  sauchen    (•Stfit),  a.    St\     [f. 

SAUGH  + -EN. J  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  sallow. 
Also/£"., '  soft,  weak,  wanting  in  energy '  (E.D.D.). 

1724  PEDEN  in  Biogr.  Presbyt.  (1838)  I.  82  He  caused 
dig  a  Cave,  with  a  Saughen-bush  covering  the  Mouth  of  it. 
1875  L  VKIFCH  Tweed  172  They  brought  him  slow  From 
the  hills  on  a  sauchen  bier. 

t  S  aught,  sb.  Obs.  (since  I4th  c.  only  Sc.  and 
north?}.  Forms  :  i  seht,  seaht,  3  sseht^e,  saht(o( 
seaht(e,  seht(e,  saihte,  seihte,  (se)>te),  sauht, 
3~5  saght,  4  sa^t(e,  sahut,  saughte,  5  sau^t, 
8  north,  saft,  6-9  saught,  7  saucht.  [Late  OE. 
seht,  seaht  masc.,  prob.  a.  ON.  *SKht^  *saht  fem. 
(Olcel.  satt,  sdtt)  :-earlier  *sahti-zt  f.  OTeut. 
*sa/i-  perh.  identical  with  L.  sac-  in  sanctre  to 
hallow,  make  binding  (a  treaty,  etc.),  sacer  sacred. 

The  forms  with  a  and  ait  directly  represent  the  ON.  word.] 

1.  An  agreement,  covenant. 

1038-50  in  Kemble  Codex  Dipt.  (1846)  IV.  118  Se  seht  3e 
Godwine  corl  worhte  betweonan  flam  arcebtsceop  &  Sam 
hirede  xt  sancte  Augustine  &  Leofwine  preoste.  111122 
O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1091,  On  1-isum  sehte  wear5 
eac  Eadgar  e)»cling  wid  |>one  cyng  £e  szhtlad. 
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2.  Agreement,  freedom  from  strife,  peace.  Fre- 
quent in  the  phrase  (to  be]  at  saught. 

c  xxoo  in  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  xxii.  [xxi.J  ad  fin.  (Camb.  MS.), 
Sib  wxs  sy55an  seaht  &  sib  [earlier  tt'.rts  Daere  sibbe  wacre] 
mycelre  tide  a;ft  bon  betwyh  3a  ylcan  cyningas  &  heora 
rice  awunode.  1134  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1140,  & 
sib  &  sa:hte  sculde  ben  betwyx  heom  &  on  al  Eniile  land. 
(-1205  LAV.  2139  pa  luueden  heom  peos  leoden  mid  sibben 
&  mid  sab ten.  ^  1225  Ancr.  A*.  250  God  lihte  to  eor3e 
uorte  makien  breouold  heihte— bitweonen  mon  &  mon  [etc.], 
t  1275  Serving  Christ  i  in  O.  E,  Misc.  yo  Hwi  ne  seme 
we  crist  and  scche|>  his  sauht.  111300  Cursor  M.  3964 
Jacob  pan  sent  him  of  his  aght  Giftes  large,  al  for  be  sa^ht. 
1460  I*ybeaii$  Disc.  1030  They  ryden  forth  all  yn  saght. 
1603  rhilotits  cxliii.  The  feind  wald  faine  man  be  your  wyfe, 
Can  neuer  sit  in  saucht.  1768  Ross  Hefanore  27  For  us  her 
mind  began  to  be  at  .--aught.  Ibid,  29  'Tis  true,  she  had  of 
warlds  gear  a  fraught  :  But  what  was  th;tt  to  peace  an' 
saughtat  haine.  1781  J.  HUITON  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.,  Snft^ 
heart's  ease,  as  to  I'c  at  soft,  to  be  easy  and  contented,  ;I!MJ 
reconciled.  1806  K.  JAMIKSON  Ay*.  Ball.  \.  207  O  gin  wi* 
thee,  regretted  maid  !  I  in  the  mools  at  saught  were  laid. 

t  Saugllt,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  i  seht,  seeht,  2-3 
sent,  saht,  3  Onnin  sahhte,  3  sseht(e,  sauchte, 
swahte,  3-4  sauht'e,  3-5  saght (e9  4  sawht, 
sawght,  saught(e,  (sayct),  4-5  sau^t'e,  sa^t,  5 
sawcht,  4-6  Sc.  saucht.  [I. ate  OK.  se/it,  swhtt 
prob.  a.  ON.  *$aht-r  (picel.  stittr}  :— OTeut.  type 
*sahto-t  a  passive  pple.  f.  *sa/t~ :  see  SAUGHT  yp.] 
In  agreement,  free  from  strife,  at  peace,  reconciled. 

956  in  Uirch  Cart  id.  Sa.i:  III.  172  And  sa;  bisceop  Sti- 
gandai  and  s;c  luntd  on  ealdan  mynstra;  him  ba:s£;i:tibodun 
wi3  scwlcon  gersumen  swylce  hi  pa  sehlle  Wieron.  £i>75 
Ltiinl',  How.  15  And  eour  eyj>er  sunegaS  bi-foran  drihtan 
and  ec  leter  $e  beo6  sahtc.  c  1200  ORMIN  5731  pe  scoff nde 
seollbess  axhsle^c  Iss  giipl>  i  manness  herite,.  .S\va  patt 
hiss  bodi?  wibb  hiss  gast  Sammtale  &  sahhte  wurrj>e.  a  1172 
Lutte  Ren  134  in  O.  E.  J//AY.  97  Alle  heo  schule  wyb  englcs 
pleye  some  and  sauhte  in  heouene  lylite.  a  1300  Cursor  AL 
35-to  pou  and  i  er  selden  saght,  Abute  our  forhjrth  er  we 
wrath.  6*1320  Cast.  Lore  552  And  Pees  and  Riht  cussen 
and  be  sau^t  and  some.  1375  BAR  HOUR  Brute  x.  300  Qwhen 
the  king  ves  thus  vith  him  saucht.  1390  GOWKK  Con/.  I. 
371  Uf  this  point  ye  have  me  tawht,  Toward  miself  the 
betre  sawht  I  thenke  be,  whil  that  I  live.  Ibid.  III.  313 
The  wyndy  Storm  began  to  skarse, . .  The  Schipman . .  Whan 
that  he  sih  the  wyndes  saghte,  Towardes  Thar  he  his  cours 
he  straghte.  c  1450  MVKC  Fesiial  26  Scho  bepoght  bur 
how  j?at  chyldern  don  no  vengeans,  but  lyghtly  ben  s^t, 
pogh  bay  ben  wrothe.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  it.vii.  48  Now 
lat  ws  change  scheildis,  sene  we  bene  saucht.  1570  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xiii.  179  We  trowit  from  thence  thay  suld 
haif  sittin  saucht,  And  suld  haif  tyrit  of  all  thair  tyrannie. 

t  Saugllt,  £'.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  sehtau,  seseh- 
tian,  2-5  sau}t(e,  3  sashte,  seyte,  4  saght,  3-4 
sauhte,  sahut,  sa^t,  4-5  saucht,  5  saughte. 
[Late  OE.  sehtan^  yt-sehtian,  f.  scht  SAUGHT  sb. 
Cf.  OX.  *s&hta  (Olcel.  sxtta).] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  to  peace,  reconcile. 

c  1000  in  Thorpe  Ags.  Laius  II.  304  Cristenum  cyninge 
fcebyre5..l«et  he..eallcristen  folc  sibbie  &  sehte  mid  rihtre 
lage.  Ibid.  312.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  noi,  Ac  fc>a  heafod 
men  heom  betwenan  foran  &  ba  broora  jeschtodan  on  pa 
Serad.  c  1350  Hymn  Virg.  40  in  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  App.  256 
Help  me  to  mi  Hues  ende  &  make  me  wi'5  bin  sone  isau^t. 
i»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11008  Hii  brogte  him  per  to  To 


assay,  To  san^ten  hem  Jjenne  at  on  assent. 

2.  intr.  To  become  reconciled. 

a  1375  Cursor  M.  3964  (Fairf.)  lacob  sende  him  of  his  a}t 
glftes  large  w!J>  him  to  sa^t  \Gott.  to  sahut ;  Cott.  al  for 
^  saght].  c  1400  Gamelyn  150  (iraunte  me  my  bone  Of 
thing  I  wil  thee  aske  and  we  schul  saughte  sone.  c  1450 
HOLLAND  Haivlat  844  Thai  forthocht  that  thai  faucht, 
Kissit  samyn  and  saucht. 

Hence  f  Sau'ghting  vbt.  st>. 

a.  1300  Cursor  Af.  1719^8  And  blith  p  ^ghting  bou  me  bedU. 


Saught,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  SEKK. 

t  Saughtel,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  2  seshtle,  2-3 
sahtle,  3  sawghtle,  Onnin  aahhtlenn,  4  sa^ttel, 
sa(u)ghtle,  -til,  sauhtill,  (aaxtel),  4-5  sa^tle, 
sau;t(e)le,  saghtel,  5  sajtill,  saghtill,  sahtil, 
saghetylle,  sau5thle,  saughtcl,  -tille.  [In  I2thc. 
saktlian,  sxhtlian,  f.  szehtj  *saht  :  see  SAUGHT  a.] 

1.  intr.  To  come  to  agreement,  become  recon- 
ciled. 

1154  O.  K.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1140,  Sithen  |»er  efter 
sahtleden  t»e  king  &  Randolf  corl  at  Stanford.  1340  HAM- 
POLE  Pr.  Cottsc.  1470  Now  lofe  we,  now  hate,  now  saghtel, 
now  strife,  c  1375  Cursor  M.  3580  (Fairf.)  [When  a  man  is 
old]  ben  ys  ethe  to  make  him  wr.ib  &  for  tille  ±>a.\tel  sumdel 
la|».  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  183  It  is  no  science  for  sot  he 
forto  sotyle  [v.r.  saujtele)  Inne.  ?  a  1400  MorttArth.  330, 
I  salle  hym  surelye  ensure,  (>at  saghetylle  salle  we  never. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  865  Sire,  latt  \n  wreth  a-wai  wende 
&  with  H  wyfe  sa^till.  a  1440  Sir  Degrcv.  1757,  I  rede 
ye  sau^thle  with  the  kny^t. 

b.  To  become  calm  or  quiet. 

13..  E.  E,  Allit.  P.  B.  445  As  J?at  lyftande  lome  [sc.  the 
ark]  luged  aboute,.  .Hit  sajtled  on  a  softe  day  synkande  to 
grounde.  Ibid.  C.  232  He  [Jonah]  was  no  tytter  out-tulde 
pat  tempest  ne  sessed,  pe  se  saatled  |>er-with,  as  sone  as  ho 


c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  1.  {Katcrine)  921  Wald  bu.  .ask  for- 
giffnes  of  bi  syne,  yheit  mycht  }>u  sauchtyng  with  hym  wine. 
a  1400  Minor  Poems fr.  Vertion  MS.  573  \VrabJ>e  gedere|> 


mojt.     Ibid.  C.  5»9  For-by  when  pouerte  me  enprecez  & 

paynez    in-no^c,    Ful    softl 

bihouez. 


ynez    in-no^c,    Ful    softly  with    suffraunce   sa^ttel    me 

houez. 

2.  trans*  To  reconcile  (persons).     Also  reft. 


SAUL-IE. 

aix»  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1066,  pa  eodon  gode 
men  heom  betwenen  &  sahtloden  heom.  Ibid.  an.  1070, 
pa  twezen  kyngas  Willelm  &.  Swasjn  wurSon  sahtlod. 
(izoo  ORMIN  6024  He  rise]>f»  upp  &  sahhtlebb  himm  Wibb 
Godd  tnirrh  rihht  datdbote.  a  1300  Cursor  ^L  28565  Quen 
man  think  to  traueil  lath,  to  saghtil  men  bat  er  wrath.  13. . 
E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1139  For  when  asawele  i^  sailed  &  ^akred 
to  dry^lyn,  He  holly  haldes  hit  hi.-,,  c  1400  I'lvaine  -v  CJmc. 
3917  Thou  sal  dp  thi  power,. .To  saghtcl  the  Knyght  with 
the  liown  And  his  lady  of  grete  renowne. 

Hence  f  Sau'ghteling  vbL  sl>. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  564  Tell  me..Ho\vgat  and  wit  quat- 
kinthin™  I  sal  couer  \>\  saghteling.  c  1330  R.  KRLNNL  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  3256  For  bat  saughtlyng  [of  the  brothers]  was 
rnykel  blisse.  c  1400  Ywawety  Gate.  3680  Than  a>.ked  tlte 
king  Wha  had  so  sone  made  sughteling  Uitwix  tham  tlui'i 
had  bene  so  wrath.  1:1420  Anhtrs  of  Artli.  661  (Douce 
MS.)  Withe  outene  morcletiynge,  Di3te  was  hero  sajtlynge. 

t  Sau'gllteil,  v.  Ol>s.  Forms  :  2  sahtnie, 
2-3  sehtue,  3  sahtne,  sa^htne,  -uie,  sehtnie, 
seihtni,  sachtui,  4  sauhtne,  sahutiu,  sau^tne, 
-tene,  (saxtend),  Sc.  sauchtine,  5  saughten.  [t. 
SAUGHT  a.  +  -EN  &,] 

1.  trans.  To  reconcile. 

c  1175  Lamb,  llovi.  39  pet  seste  is  bat  Jni  -^alt  ialitnien  )>a 
^e  beofl  unisahte  mid  alle  |;ine  mahte.  Ibid,  83  He  iselitn^de 
god  &  man.  <.  1205  LAY.  8776  Nu  bu  must  me  rseden  sa.'lit- 
nien  me  wi8  J'ene  ka;isere.  Ibid.  30036  Heo.  .spileden  bi- 
twconen  (/at  heo  wolden  alle  ba  kitiges  sehtnie.  (i  1225 
Antr.  R.  28  Vorte  seihtni  [f.  r,  sachtni]  me  wib  be  deore- 
\\'uroe  Louerd.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Ecifcia';f: 
1485  Dere  lady,  I  be  pray,  bat..pu  succure  me,  &  sauch- 
tint:  me  S;  bi  sowne. 

2.  intr.  To  become  reconciled  or  at  peace. 

c  1205  LAV.  8254  WiS  )>on  bebu  bine  geue  grid  &  hue  bine 
siuhtne  be  wid,  136*  LANCL.  }'.  PI.  A.  i\'.  a  Sescb,  seide  be 
kyng..  5e  schnlle  sau?tene  [MS.  D.  CI4&0 saughten]  forsothe 
and  serue  me  bothe. 

Hence  t  Sau'ghtening  vbl.  sb.  (attrib.'}. 

a  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  3954  (Gr.tt.)  lacub  .sent  ban  fur- to 
fonde,  Ksau  wid  sahulinyng  sondc.  c  1320  .Sir  Tristr.  1805 
Made  was  be  sau5tenii)g  And  alle  forjeue  bi  dene.  1 1375 
Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xxi.  (Clement)  742,  »i\:  sic  mystreutht  I  here 
for>ak,  is:  with  ;oure  god  wil  sauchtnyrig  mak.  c  1425  \\'\  .".- 
•IOI;N  Cron.  v.  xi.  3165  Qwhil  at  ^e  last  be  hail  barne  Off 
lirettaneknyt  paim  in  sauchtenynge.  1513  UOUGLAS  /Eneis 
x.  xiv.  176  Na  frendschip  in  thy  handis,  Kane  syk  trety  of 
sauchnyng  nor  cunnandis,  My  son  Law=ub  band  \pwith  the. 

Sau3ter,  obs.  form  of  TSALTEH. 

t  SaU'ghtlineSS.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  4  saghtli- 
nes.  [f.  SAUGHT  sb.  or  a.  +  -LY  i  +  -KKSS.]  Re- 
conciliation. Cf.  SAUGHiyKSS. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  29125  If  he  be  funden  in  pam  trcu  hU 
saghtlines  bat  sal  him  neu. 

I  Sau  glltlieSS.  Obs.  Forms:  i  sehtnyse, 
2  sahtnys,  3  seht-,  seih(t)-,  saht-,  seht-,  sseht-, 
sachtnesse,  4  saght-,  sawghtnes,  sauht-,  sei^t- 
nesse.  [OE.  sehtttys,  sahtnys,  f.  seht  SAUGIIT  a.  : 
see  -NESS.]  The  condition  of  being  reconciled. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Hotn.  II.  198  Dam  dom-bocum  J^e  se  Heo- 
funlica  Wealdend  his  folce  gesetie  to  some,  and  to  seht- 
nysse.  anas  O.  E.  Citron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1066,  Geaf  ba 
t>one  cyng  -xl.  marc  goldes  to  sahtnysse.  c  1200  ORMIN 
3515  He  wass  borenn  her  Sahhtnesse  &  gribb  to  settemi 
liitwenenn  Drihhtin  . .  &  mannkinn.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  5  Cum  louerd  and  biwind  us  on  seihtnesse.  c  1205 
LAV.  2809  He  sette  £>is  lend  he  sahtnesse  wrolite.  111215 
Ancr.  R.  250  Pax  uobis !  Seihtnesse  beo  bitwconen  ou. 
Ibid.  426  pis  is  o  bing . .  bet  is  God  Icouest — seihnesse  &  some 
[r-.  /-.  bachtnesse  &  somentale].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4014  Sli 
btrengh  es  o  pe  holi  gast,  To  .saghtnes  male  bar  wrath  es 
mast,  i  1320  Cast.  Love  474  Euer  on  pat  ilke  stryf  pat 
a-mong  my  sustren  is  a-wake,  porw  sauhtnesse  mowe  sum 
ende  take,  a  1330  Otnel  570  Sitte  eche  man  oppon  his  kne, 
&  biddeth  to  god..Sende  seijtnesse  bi-twene  bo  kni;tes. 

Saughy  (s^'xi).  a-  &•  Also  sauchie.  [f. 
SAUGH  +  -Y.]  =  SAUGHEN. 

1818  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  328/1  Deep  down  in  the  sauchie 
glen  p'  Trows,  Aneth  the  cashie  wud.  1897  '  L.  KEITH  ' 
Bonnie  Lady  y.  47  She  might  have  twisted  him  like  a 
sauchie  bough  in  her  tender  fingers. 

Sauht,  obs.  form  of  SAULT  J<M  Obs. 

Saul,  variant  of  SAL  2,  SOUL. 

Saulce,  -ery :  see  SAUCE,  SAUCERY. 

Sauldyer,  obs.  form  of  SOLDI  EB. 

tSaule,^'  Obs.  [a.  OF.  ja<?«/ 
f.  saoitl  (mod.F.  sofil)  full  of  meat  or  drink  =  Pr. 
sadolj  It.  satollo  :— L.  satttllus,  dim.  of  satur  full : 
see  SATUKITY.]  trans.  To  satisfy,  fill  with  food. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  I.  Ixix.  (1869)  41  Thei  wer 
namore  sauled  ther  with  than  if  [etc.]. 

Saule,  obs.  form  of  SAIL,  SOUL. 

t  Sau  lee.  Obs.  Also  4  saule,  5  sawle(e.  [a. 
OF.MMUte(mO(LF.  so&let\  i.saouler\  see  SAULE  z/.] 
Satisfaction  of  appetite ;  a  satisfying  meal  or 
quantity  of  food. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  n,  I  wolde-.foito  haue  my 
fylle  of  pat  frute  forsake  al  other  saulee  [Gloss  eduliuinj. 
£1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  272  He  schal  drinke  no  newc 
wijn,  &  he  schal  etc  no  greet  saule.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta 
Secret.^  Gov,  Lordsh.  xliv.  73  Wherfore  it  nedys  t>anne.  .to 
abstene  to  mekyll  etc  and  drynke,  and  fro  greet  saule.  1426 
LYDG.  De  Gut'/.  Pilgr.  6178  My  voyded  herte  to  fulfvlle 
Wych  so  longe.-hath  voyde  be,  And  neuere  ne  hadde  nyj» 
ful  sawlee.  ^1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  \.  v.  (1869)  4  Good 
it  were  to  faste  a  litel  for  to  haue  ful  saulee  at  the  sopere. 

Saulf^e,  -ff,  obs.  forms  of  SAFE,  SAVE. 
Saulffer,  Saulftie  :  see  SAUFEY,  SAFETIE. 
Saulie  (s^'li).  Sc.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  saullie, 
sawlie,  aal(l)ie,  saly.  sauley.  [Of  obscure  origin; 
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SAULT. 

perh.  short  for  some  comb,  of  .raw/ SOUL.]  A  hired 
mourner  at  a  funeral. 

1621  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI _(i8i6)  IV.  626/1  That  no  duill- 
weidis  be  givin  to  herauldis,  Trumpetoris  or  saullies  Except 
by  the  Earlis  ai.d  lordis  and  thair  wy fifes  And  the  number 
of  the  saullies  to  be  according  to  be  number  of  duilweiddis. 
1654  in  C.  Rogers  Soc.  Life  ScotL  (1884)  I.  v.  161  [(Funeral 
of  Earl  of  Buccleuch.)  In  front  marched  forty-six]  salies  [or 
hired  mourners  with  hoods  and  bearing  black  staves].  i?73 
R.  FEKGCSSON  Poems  (1800)  169  How  come  mankind,  whan 
lacking  woe,  In  Saulie's  face  their  hearts  to  show?  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxvii,  And  then  the  funeral  pomp  set  forth  ; 
saulies  with  their  batons,  and  gumphions  of  tarnished  white 
crape,  1864  in  R.  Paul  Mem.  xix.  (1872)  304,  I  see  in  ima- 

filiation  a  tall  unbendable  fellow,  .grave  as  a  sauley.     1898 
/.  DRVSDALE  Old  Faces  47  When  hearses  came  into  fashion, 
people  of  distinction  were  conveyed  therein,  and  were  pre- 
ceded by  '  saulies  \ 

Saull(e,  obs.  forms  of  SOUL. 

Saullie,  variant  of  SAULIE. 

Saulm,  Saulmon,  obs.  ff.  PSALM,  SALMON. 

Saulpeter,  variant  of  SALPETER  Obs. 

t  Sault,  J^-1  Obs.  Forms  :  3-6  saut,  4  saght, 
sau3t,  4-5  sauht,  sawt,  4-6  saute,  sawte,  4-6 
salt,  6  sault.  [Early  ME.  saitt,  aphetic  form  of 
assaut  ASSAULT  sb.,  with  later  insertion  of  /as  in 
that  word.]  =  ASSAULT  sb.,,  in  various  senses. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11870  \Vif»a  lance  hebro3te  a  knijt 
atte  verste  saut  ber  doune.  1338  R.  BRCNSE  Chron.  (1810) 
125  J?e  Gyour  of  his  oste  at  bat  saut  [sc.  on  Lincoln]  was 
slayn.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Ps.  xii.  4  The  deuel.. makes  his 
saute  in  vs,  and  bost  bifor  god,  to  gare  vs  be  dampned  if  he 
may  ouere  com  vs  in  any  temptacioun.  c  1350  \Vill.  Pa- 
Icrne  2651  pe  king  bi-seget  be  cite  selcoubli  harde,  &  mani 
a  sad  sau^t  his  sone  ber-to  made.  1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce 
xvir,  356  [At  the  siege  of  Berwick]  Thai  trumpit  till  ane 
.sawt  \v.r.  salt]  in  hy.  ^1380  WYCI.IF  Epist.  Domin.  iv. 
Sel.  Wks.  II.  365  pat  ^e  may  stonde  a^ens  be  fendis  sautis. 
1452  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  I.  2^2  Charlis  Nowell  with  odir 
hath  in  this  cuntre  mad  many  riot  and  sautes,  c  1477  CAX- 
TON Jason  11  Tho  fewe  that  yet  lyue  dare  not  now  yssue 
out  more  for  to  make  ony  sauke  or  scarmusche  ayenst  their 
ennemyes.  1510  Sel.  Cases  Crt.  Star  C//rtw/»fr(Selden)  206 
Thomas  Withiford.  .and  dyuerse  moo  made  a  Sawte  on 
Thomas  powes  and  wold  haue  take  hym  With  stroung 
bande  owte  of  his  schoppe.  (1520  SKELTON  ftfagnif.  2329 
Ktmcdy  pryncypall  Agaynst  all  sautes  [v.r.  fautes]  of  your 
goostly  foo.  1523  EARL  OF  SURREY  Let.  to  IVolsey  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  215,  I  being  at  the  sault  of  th1  abbay, 
whiche  contynued  unto  twoo  houres  within  nyght.  1556  J. 
HEYWOOD  Spider  fy  F.  Ixv.  74  Sir  captaine  our  mind  is,  To 
giue  saute  to  the  copweb.  a  1600  Flodden  F.  iii.  (1664)  22 
Though  with  hard  saults,  they  him  assaild. 

t  Sault,  sb?  Obs.  Forms :  4  saut,  5  sawte, 
6  saute,  7-8  salt,  sault.  [a.  F.  taut*.— L.  salttts 
(u  stem),  f.  satire  to  leap  ;  for  the  form  cf.  prec.] 

1.  A  leap,  jump;  spec,  of  horses  (see  1727-52). 
a  1350  John  Bapt.   105  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881) 

125  Scho  daunced  and  tumbild  diuers  saut  Ful  faire  and 
wele,  wlth-outen  faut,  c  1400  Brut  iv.  n  perfore  b9  place 
is  called  jit  in-to  f>is  day  'be  sawte  of  Gogmagog '.  1607 
MARKHAM  Caval.  i.  (1617)  14  They  are  many  of  them  na- 
turally gtuen  to  bound,  &  to  performe  saults  aboue  ground. 
1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  n.  vi,  [Love]  could  make 
More  wanton  salts  from  this  braue  promontory.  1623 
MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  \.  ii.  (ed.  3)  15  The  loftinesse  of  a 
horses  salts  and  leapes.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xxiii, 
He  rode,  .a  light  fleet  horse,  unto  whom  he  gave  a  hundred 
carieres,  made  him  go  the  high  saults,  bounding  in  the 
aire.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xix.  (Roxu.)  183/2 
Ground  salts,  is  to  take  vp  his  fore  leggs  fro_m  the  ground 
both  togather,  and  bringing  his  hinder  feet  in  their  place. 
1728-52  CHAMBERS  Cycl..  Salts,  or  Sa?tlt$t  in  the  menage, 
denote  the  leaps,  or  high  airs  and  vaults  of  an  horse. ..A 
step  and  a.  salt  is  an  high  air,  wherein  the  horse  rising, 
makes  a  curvet  between  two  salts,  or  caprioles. . .  Two  steps 
and  a  $alt\*  a  motion  composed  of  two  curvets;  ending 
with  a  capriole. 

2.  A  sault  out :  a  sally. 

1560  DAUS  Slddane's  Comm.  323  b,  To  the  ende  the 
Townes  men  shoulde  make  no  salt  out  [L.  eruftiorietn]. 

3.  Togo  to  sault—  (to  go  assault':  see  ASSAUT 
adv.  and  SALT  sb? 

1567  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  II.  185  And  yet  you  see  this 
gieat..Duchesse..run  after  the  male,  like  a  female  Wolfe 
or  Lionesse  (when  they  goe  to  sault). 

II  Sault  (so,  commonly  sti),  j£.3  North  Atner. 
[Colonial  Fr.  sault ',  i7th  c.  spelling  of  saut:  see 
SAULT  j£.2]  A  waterfall  or  rapid. 

1600  Haklnyfs  Voy.  III.  234  The  Captaine  prepared  two 
boats  to  goe  vp  the  great  River  to  discouer  the  passage  of 
the  three  Saults  or  falles  of  the  River  [Canada].  1809  A. 
HENRY  Trav.  16  Lachine..is  at  the  head  of  the  Sault  de 
Saint-Louis,  which  is  the  highest  of  the  saults,  falls,  or 
leaps,  in  this  part  of  the  Saint-Lawrence.  1860  BARTLETT 
Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  Sault t  pronounced  soo.  (Old  French.) 
The  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  those  connecting  the 
Upper  Lakes  retain  the  French  name;  as,  the  Sault  St. 
Mary,  etc. 

t  Sault,  vl  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  saute,  sawte,  5 
sawlte,  6  saut,  sawt,  saulte,  salt,  6,  9  sault. 
[ME.  saute ,  aphetic  form  of  assaute  ASSAULT  z>.] 
trans.  =  ASSAULT  v.  in  various  senses. 

1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VIII.  552  And  thenne  the 
kynge  sente  therle  marchal  vnto  Louers,  whiche  they  sawted. 
1448  METHAM  Wks.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  55/1474  OfTte  this  serpent 
gan  saute  the  bugyl  blak  The  qwyche  vpon  hys  helmet  stod. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnts  of  Aymon  xvi.  384  Yf  ye  sawte  Rey- 
nawde,  we  four  that  ben  here  shall  helpe  hym  agaynste  you. 
1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  %  F.  Ixxiv.  n  To  sawt  this  castell 
a  fresh,  they  haue  purueyde.  1560  PHAER  ASneid  ix. 
Eeijb,  A  towre..whom  all  the  Italians  totall  strength 
ince&saunt  stil  did  saulte. 
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absol.  c  1471  in  Pol,  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  278  At  Algate 
thay  sawtid  in  an  ill  seasoun.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A  rmes 
i.  ix,  B  iv,  To  teche  hem  bettre  in  all  thynges  to  fighte  & 
to  sawte,  they  were  oftymes  put  in  arraye  of  batailles.  c  1500 
Melusine  xxxvi.  291  And  there  they  rested  them  by  the 
space  of  viii  dayes,  without  sawtyng  ne  scarmysshing. 

Hence  f  Sau'lting  vbl.  sb. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon  vi.  149  Reynawde  made 
..all  y9  castell  to  be  closed  rounde  about  wyth  double 
walles, . .  that  it  fered  no  sawtynge  of  no  side  of  it.  1490  — 
Eneydos  Ixii.  161  Anoone  as  Eneas  herde  turnus  speke  he. . 
lefte  the  sawtyng  of  the  walles  and  of  the  toures. 

t  Sault,  v*  06s.  rare.  Forms :  4  saute,  5 
sawlte.  [a.  F.  sauter\— L.  saltdrey  freq.  of  saltre 
to  leap.]  intr.  To  leap,  dance. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xni.  233,  I  can..noylher  sailly  ne 
saute  ne  synge  with  J>e  Gyterne.  1422  tr.  Sccreta  Secret. , 
Priv.  Priv.  152  Thay  hym  yaue  pryuely  a  lytill  toode  in  a 
drynke,  and  by  crafte  thay  makyd  hit  grow  in  his  bely,  and 
his  bely  sawlte  hit  wax  grete. 

Sault,  obs.  f.  SALT  sbl  and  v± 

t  Sau  liable,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  sawt-,  sautable, 
7  saltablo.  [f.  SAULT  z'.1  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  =  ASSAULTABLE  a. 

'SS^  J-  HEYWOOD  Spider  fy  F.  Ixv,  Ere  they  could  anie 
peece  of  the  walles  batter  To  make  it  sawtable.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.\\.  1357  Certayne.  .souldiers.  .mountyng 
the  top  of  the  breache  brought  report  that  the  place  was 
saultable.  a  1652  BROME  Covent  Gard.\.  iii,  T  he  Eneinie 
made  saleable  six  hundred  paces  there. 

2.  Capable  of  being  used  in  assaults. 

1563  FOXE  A.  fy  Jf.  (1536)  246/2  He  began  to  giue  sharp 
assaults  [on  the  city],  with  all  maner  of  Saultable  engins. 
Ibid.  306/2  With  ensignes  and  other  munition  sautable. 

Saulte,  obs.  form  of  SALT  sbl 

Saulted,  erron.  spelling  of  SALTED///,  a.  4. 

a  1879  A.  K.  JOHNSTON LondonGeogr,  (1880)402  A  'saulted  ' 
horse,  or  one  which  has  been  bitten  [by  the  tsetse  fly]  and 
has  recovered.  1893  Wcstm.  Gaz.  18  Sept.  3/1  '  Saulted 
horses '..  are  only  claimed  to  be  proof  against  'horse 
sickness '. 

Saulter,  Saulve  :  see  PSALTER,  SALVE  sbl 

i  Sau'iubu.  Obs.  P'orms :  4  sambu,  saumber, 
PI.  5  sambu(e)s,sambutes,  saumbues.  [a.  OE. 
sambue :— med.L.  satnbitca,  app.  ad.  OHG.  sam- 
buoh  saddle-cloth,  litter.]  A  saddle-cloth. 

13. .  K,  Alis.  176  (Bodl.  MS.)  \\\\>  sadel  of  gold  sambu  of 
sylk,  c  1330  ArtJu  <y  J\ferl.  2976  (Kolbing)  Saumbers, 
quissers  &  aketoun.  a.  1400  Launfal  950  Her  sadell  was 
seinyly  sett,  The  iambus  \ver  grene  fefvet,  Ipaynted  with 
ymagerye.  c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  24  Here  sadel  sette  of 
pat  ilke,  Saude  withe  sambutes  of  silke.  a  1450  Le  Marts 
Arth.  2360  Yuory  sadyll  and  white  stedej  Saumbues  of  the 
same  threde. 

t  Sau'mbury.  Obs.  rare~~l.  Also  sambury. 
[A  derivative  or  corrupt  form  of  prec.]  A  litter. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  in.  178  And  shope  bat  a  shereyue 
sholde  bere  mede  Softliche  in  saumbury  [MS.  C. C.C.  Catnbr. 
in  his  Sambury]  fram  syse  to  syse. 

Saume,  Saumon  :  see  PSALM,  SALMON. 

Saumpel,  -ler,  etc. :  see  SAMPLE,  SAMPLER. 

II  Saumur  (s<?m//r).  [The  name  of  a  town  in 
the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire  in  France.]  A 
French  white  wine  resembling  champagne. 

1888  H.  J.  NEWMAN  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  606/1  In 
1874  sparkling  Saumur  was  introduced  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  its  own  name.  1906  Daily  Chron.  25  Sept.  7/6 
Tasting  the  wine,  the  witness  pronounced  it  to  be  Saumur. 

Sauns  obs.  f.  SAXS;  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Sow  v. 

Saunape,  variant  of  SANAP  Obs. 

Saunce,  obs.  form  of  SANCTUS,  SANS. 

Sauncing  bell.    Alteration  of  JWWV& 
TUS  BELL,  after  sacring-bell. 

1600  England's  Helicon  L,2b,  It  [sc.  Love]  is  perhaps 
that  sauncing  bell,  That  toules  all  into  heauen  or  hell. 
[Repeated  by  Heywood  in  Lucrece  3rd  Song,  with  the  form 
sansing  bell.\ 

Sauncte(s  bell,  obs.  forms  of SANCTUS  BELL. 

Saunctite,  obs.  form  of  SANCTITY. 

t  Sau'nder.  Obs.    Shortened  f.  ALEXANDERS. 

156%  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apotk.  43  b,  Put  therto  a  litle 
butter,  and  a  litle  salte,  and  a  litle  Saunder. 

Saunders,  etc. :  see  SANDERS. 

Sauiiclers  blue  (sg'ndaazibl/*).  [Phonetic 
corruption  of  F.  cendres  bleiies  (sandr'bltf)  '  blue 
ashes  '.]  A  name  for  ultramarine  ashes. 

1850  Wealds  Diet.  Terms\  and  in  later  Diets. 

Saune,  sauns,  obs.  forms  of  SANS. 

Saunke  realle,  var.  SANG-ROYAL  Obs. 

Saunpil,  obs.  form  of  SAMPLE. 

Saunt :  see  CENT  2,  SAINT,  SANCTUS,  SANS. 

tSau'nter,  $b±  Obs.  rare  —  1.  [Of  obscure 
origin :  possibly  an  alteration  of  sanntes  or  saun- 
ttts  SANCTUS.]  ?  An  incantation. 

156*  TURNER  Herbal  it.  3,  I  went  aboute  this  busynes  all 
figures,  coniurynges,  saunters,  charmes,  wytchcrafte,  and 
sorseryes  sett  a  syde  [tr.  Tragus  de  Stirpium  Hist.t  15521 
I.  clxxxvi.  544  Nnllis  characteribus^  nullis  coninrationibus, 
nullis  Precul is,  nulladeniqne  superstitions  usus  s»»ft  sed 
citra  huiusmodi  Magicas  itanitates,  etc.]. 

Saunter  (sp-ntsi),  $b?    [f.  SAUNTER  z>.] 

1.  The  action  or  habit  of  sauntering  ;  ( lounge  ; 

idle  occupation '  (Seager). 

1728  YOUNG  Love  of  Fame  i.  231  The  tavern!  park! 
assembly  !  mask  !  and  play  !  Those  dear  destroyers  of  the 
tedious  day  !  That  wheel  of  fops  !  that  saunter  of  the  town  ! 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  pill  goes  down. 


SAUNTERING. 

2.  A  sauntering  manner  of  walking ;  a  leisurely, 
careless  gait. 

1712  HENLEY  Spcct.  No.  518  (ad  ftn^  So  likewise  the 
Belles  Lettres  are  typified  by  a  Saunter  in  the  Gate;.,  an 
Insertion  of  one  Hand  in  the  Fobb  [etc.],     1853  LYTTON 
i    My  Novel  xi.  ii,  Men  who  make  money  rarely  saunter; 
|    men  who  save  money  rarely  swagger.      But  saunter  and 
|    swagger  both  united  to  ituiipjtaMtfH/ijo  the  Bond  Street 
Lounger.     1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bede  xxvii,  The  other, 
turning  round,  walked  slowly,  with  a  sort  of  saunter,  to- 
wards Adam. 

3.  A  leisurely,  careless,  loitering  walk  or  ramble ; 
a  stroll. 

1828  W.  IRVING  in  Life  $•  Lett.  (1864)  II.  330  A  quiet 
saunter  about  a  cathedral,  .has  the  effect  upon  me  of  a  walk 
in  one  of  our  great  American  forests.  1881  LADY  D.  HARDY 
Through  Cities  §•  Prairie  Lands  105  In  one  of  our  saunters 
through  the  city  we  met  two.. girls. 

Saunter  (sg-ntai),  v.  Also  5-8  santer,  (7 
sawnter,  dial,  sonter).  [Of  obscure  origin. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  represented  by  the  quots. 
under _  sense  i  is  identical  with  the  modern  word,  the 
unequivocal  history  of  which  begins  with  the  mention  by 
Skinner  (quot.  a  1667  under  sense  -2) ;  for  the  supposed  isth 
c.  examples  see  SAUNTERING  vbl.  sb.  i 

The  current  suggestion  that  the  word  is  a.  AF.  sanntrer 
(^s^anntrer),  to  venture  oneself,  is  unlikely  (apart  from 
difficulties  of  meaning)  on  the  ground  that  the  AF.  word, 


me  conjecture  mat  u  represents  a  mei 
turare  is  phonologically  inadmissible.] 

1 1.  intr.  ?To  muse,  be  in  a  reverie.  Obs. 

c  1475  Partenay  4653  But  yut  he  knew  noght  ucrray  cer« 
tainly,  Cut  santred  and  doubted  uerryly  Wher  on  was  or  no 
of  this  saide  linage.  1548  FORREST  Pleas.  Poesye  29  in  A71. 
<V  Q.  Ser.  v.  IV.  397  [To  Edw.  VI]  When  straungers  greatc 
yowre  presence  hathe  none  take  of  yowre  nobles  youe  com- 
penye  too  keepe  :  dpo  not  your  selfe  sitt  santeringe  alone  : 
aswone  that  weare  in  studye  most  deepe.  1589  R.  HARVEY 
PI.  Perc.  (1500)  A  ij  b,  I  stood  sauntring  ouer  it,  like  a  whelp 
that  had  scalded  his  mouth. 

2.  f  a.  To  wander  or  travel  about  aimlessly  or 
unprofitably  ;  to  travel  as  a  vagrant.  Obs.  b.  To 
walk  with  a  leisurely  and  careless  gait ;  to  stroll. 

a  1667  SKINNER  Etymol.  Ling.  Angl.  (1671),  To  Saunter' 
up  and  down,  a.Fr.G.  Sauter,  Sauteller,  Saltare,  Saltitare, 
q.d.  hue  illuc  Saltitare  seu  Discurrere.  1677  MIEGE  Diet. 
Eng.-Fr.)  To  Saunter  about,  rou/er  en  vagabond  d"un  cote" 
fy  d'autre.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  i.  1343  What  hast  thou 
gotten  by  this  Fetch  ?. .  By  Santring  still  on  some  Adventure, 
And  growing  to  thy  Horse  a  Centaur.  1691  RAY  S.  $  E. 
Country  Words  1 1 1  To  Santer  about ;  or  go  Santering  tip 
and  down.  It  is  derived  from  Saincte  terre,  i.e.  The  Holy 
Land,  because  of  old  time.. many  idle  persons  went  from 
place  to  place,  upon  pretence  that  they . .  intended  to 
take  the  Cross  upon  them,  and  to  go  thither.  i6gz  R. 
L'EsTRANGE  Fables  cxliv.  131  The  Cormorant  is  still 
Sauntering  by  the  Sea-side,  to  see  if  he  can  find  any  of  his 
Brass  cast  up.  1693  S.  HARVEY  in  Dryderfs  Juvenal  ix.  i 
Tell  me,  why  saunt  ring  thus  from  Place  to  Place,  I  meet 
thee  (Nevolus)  with  a  Clouded  Face?  1703  THORESBY  Let. 
to  Ray  in  Philos.  Lett.  (1718)  337  [List  of  Yorkshire  words] 
To  Sonter,  to  loiter,  a  santring  or  sontring  Body,  one  that 
squanders  the  time  in  going  idly  about.  1713  Guardian 
No.  171  His  customers  can  santer  up  and  down  from  corner 
to  corner.  1742  POPE  Dune.  iv.  311  Led  by  my  hand,  he 
saun  ter'd  Europe  round,  And  gather'd  ev'ry  Vice  on  Christian 
ground.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  in.  viii,  Mr.  Harrel 
sauntered  into  the  breakfast  room.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  ii, 
The  preacher.. left  the  church  and  sauntered  through  the 
streets  of  Woodstock.  1873  'OuiDA,'  Pascarel  II.  54  He 
sauntered  about  Florence  with  me.  1883  STEVENSON  AY- 
veradoSq.-i  The  people  of  hill  and  valley  go  sauntering 
about  their  business  as  in  the  days  before  the  flood. 

f  3.  To  loiter  over  one's  work,  to  dawdle.  Also 
in  indirect  passive y  and  quasi-^nz«.r.  with  away. 

1673*  1693  [implied  in  SAUNTERING  ///.  a.].  1693  LOCKE 
Educ.  §  118.  146  Aversion  to  his  Book  that  makes  him 
saunter  away  his  time  of  Study,  c  1731  BOLINGBROKE  Let. 
to  Swift  in  Popes  Wks.  (1741)  II.  107  But  I  know_  men., 
who  to  preserve  their  health,  saunter  away  half  their  time. 
1752  CHESTERF.  Let.  to  Son  5  Mar.,  Business  must  not  be 
sauntered  and  trifled  with.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  \.  i. 
I.  u  A  man  commonly  saunters  a  little  in  turning  his  hand 
from  one  sort  of  employment  to  another. 

Saunterer  (s^-ntarai).  [f.  SAUNTER  v.  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  saunters;  a  lounger;  fa  dawdler,  trifler. 

1688  PETT  Happy  Future  St.  Eng.  251  The  fantastick 
Vtopias,  Oceanas,  and  new  Atlantis'es  that  our  late  Vision- 
aries and  idle  Santerers  to  a  pretended  new  Jerusalem 
troubled  England  with.  1735  BERKELEY  Querist  §  413 
(1750)  46  And  quit  the  Life  of  an  insignificant  Saunterer 
about  Town,  for  that  of  an  useful  Country-Gentleman. 
1798  EDGEWORTH  Pract.  Educ.  (1822)  1. 149  Alcibiades  might 
have  been  a  saunterer  at  his  book.  1832  SCOTT  St.  Ronans 
Inirqd.  F  3  Thither,  too,  comes  the  saunterer,  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  that  wearisome  attendant  himself. 

Sauntering1  (sg'ntarirj),  vbl.  sb.    [-ING1.] 

fl.  (Sense  uncertain;  possibly  not  from  the 
existing  verb.)  Obs. 

The  interpretation  '  loitering,  vagrancy '  does  not  well  suit 
the  context,  and  the  corresponding  sense  of  the  vb.  has  not 
been  found  before  the  middle  of  the  i7th  c.  If  SAUNTRELL 
means  '  pretended  saint  \  sauntering  may  be  a  back  forma- 
tion from  it,  with  the  sense  'a pretending  to  holiness'. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxv.  70  Thoo  sawes  schall  rewe  hym 
sore  For  all  his  saunteryng  sone.  Ibid.  150  Nowe  all  his 
gaudis  no  thyng  hym  gaynes,  His  sauntering  schall  with 
bale  be  bought. 

2.  The  action  of  the  vb.  SAUNTER;  strolling  about; 
f  dawdling,  trifling. 

1678  DRYDEN  Kind  Kpr.  v,  i,  When  the  Cuckold  finds  no 
Company,  he  will  certainly  go  a  santring  again,  c  1685 


SAUNTERING. 

VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Char.  Chat,  II  in  Colt,  cf  Poems 
156  A  bewitching  kind  of  Pleasure,  called  Santnng,  and 
Talking,  without  any  Constraint,  was  the  true  Sultana 
Queen  Tie  delighted  in.  1693  LOCKI;  Ednc.  §  120.  148  When 
his  sauntring  at  his  Book  is  cured.  1813  L.  HUNT  in 
Examiner  22  Mar.  178/1  His  saunterings  and  his  drinking 
parties  with  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  1849  MACAULAV ///.?/. 
£>ig.  ii.  I.  168  Charles  came  forth  from  that  .school  with 
social  habits,.. fond  of  sauntering  and  of  frivolous  amuse- 
ments. 1885  Miss  BRAUDON  Wyllard'ls  Weird  I.  i.  42 
Bothwell  was  fond  of  late  saunterings  in  the  grounds. 

attrib.  1796  G.  M.  WOODWARD  Kccentric  Excurs.  (1807) 
20  This  is  a  general  sauntering  place  for  men  and  cattle. 

Sauntering  (sg-ntarnj),///.  a.    [-ING*.] 

1.  a.  Of  a  person,  his  habits  or  dispositions  : 
That  saunters;  given  to  strolling  about  carelessly ; 
f  given  to  dawdling  over  one's  work. 

1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  (1677)  99  Others  are  to  all  purposes 
slow  and  sawntring.  1693  LOCKE  Educ.  §  116.  141  This 
Sauntring  Humour  I  look  on  as  one  of  the  worst  Qualities 
can  appear  in  a  Child.  Ibid.^  Upon  the  first  suspicion  a 
Father  has,  that  his  Son  is  of  a  Sauntring  Temper,  he  must 
[etc.],  1703  ROWE  Fair  Penit.  Epil.,  We'd  teach  the 
Saunt'ring  Squire,  who  loves  to  roam,  Forgetful  of  his  own 
dear  Spouse  and  Home.  1740  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824) 
I.  xii.  250  Jackey..was  the  most  thoughtless,  whistling, 
sauntering  fellow  you  ever  knew.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xiii.  III.  307  The  idle  sauntering  habits  of  an  aris- 
tocracy. 

b.  transf.  Of  time :  Occupied  in  leisurely  pur- 
suits, not  strenuous. 

1818  BYRON  Ch.  I  far,  iv.  xxxiii,  The  brawling  brook, 
where-by,  Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours 
With  a  calm  languor.  1849  ROBERTSON  Scrm.  Ser.  i.  ii.  (1866) 
24  In  our  inattentive,  sauntering,  wayside  hours.  1854  S. 
DOBKLL  Balder  iii.  Poet.  Wks.  1875  II.  20  Taskless  thro' 
the  round  of  sauntering  day. 

1 2.  Of  a  story  :  Trumpery,  foolish.   Obs. 

Perh.  a  different  word ;  cf.  north,  dial,  saunter  in  auld 
wife  saunter  (  —  'auld  wife's  aunter  '),  an  old  woman's  tale. 

1726  THKKLKELD  Synopsis  Stirf.  Hib.  Dsb,  A  great 
Sputter  has  been  made  about  Fern-Seed,  and  several  saunt- 
ring Stories  feigned  concerning  its  Collection  on  St.  John's- 
eve. 

Hence  Sau'uterinffly  adv. 

1842  Btackw.  Mag.  LI.  249  A  gay  good-looking  young 
man  rode  saunteringly  up  the  main  street.  1881  D.  C. 
MURRAY  Josephs  Coat  I.  vii.  140  You  come  saunteringly 
to  a  little  rise. 

Sauntes  bell :  see  SANCTUS  BELL. 

Sauntite,  obs.  form  of  SANCTITY. 

t  Sau'ntrell.  Obs.  rare  — J.  In  5  sawntrelle. 
[Of  obscure  origin  and  meaning ;  perh.  a  var.  of 
vSAiNTBEL  with  the  sense  'pretended  saint*.  Cf. 
SAUTEBEL.]  Used  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

0440  York  Myst*  xxviii.  190  To  take  Jesus,  Jrat  sawn- 
trelle. 

tSan'ntry,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  SAUKTEB  sbP 
or  v.  +  -Y.]  Characterized  by  sauntering. 

173*  LORD  TYRAWLV  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  381,  I  live  a  sort  of  a  sauntry  strolling  life. 

Saunts,  sauntus,  obs.  forms  of  SANCTUS. 

Sauntys  bell :  see  SANCTUS  BELL. 

Saun(t)z  (fail) :  see  SANS,  SANS  FAIL. 

II  Saupiquet.  rare  —  1.  [Fr.,  f.  saupiquer  — 
Sp.  salpicar  :  see  SALPICON.]  A  piquant  sauce. 

1656-7  DAVENANT  Entert.  Rutland  Ho.  Wks.  (1673)  357 
Your  Pottages,  Carbonnades,  Grillades,  Ragouts,  Haches, 
Sauplquets, ..and  Entre-mets. 

Saurel  (spre-l).  [a.  F.  sattrel,  'the  Bastard 
Mackerel'  (Cotgr.).]  A  fish  of  the  genus  Tra- 
c hunts. 

i88z  JORDAN  &  GILBERT  Synopsis  Fishes  N.  Anter.  431 
Trachitrus,  Rafinesque.  Saurels.  Ibid.  432  T.  saurus 
Raf, — Horse  Mackerel;  Skipjack;  Saurel. 

II  Sauria  (s9'ria),  sb.pl.  Zool.  [mod.L.  (Brong- 
niart  1799),  f.  Gr.  <raup-a,  aavp-os  lizard.  (Oppel 
used  the  masc.  form  Saurii.}]  An  order  of  Rep- 
tiles, originally  including  the  Lizards  and  Croco- 
diles ;  subsequently  restricted  to  the  Lizards  alone. 
The  term  is  now  little  used,  being  commonly 
replaced  by  Lacertilia. 

1834  McMi'RTRiE  Curler's  Aniin.  Kingd.  169  The  Sau- 
rta,  or  Lizard's,  whose  heart  has  two  auricles,  and  whose 
body,  supported  by  four  or  two  feet,  is  covered  with  scales. 
1851  MANTELL  Petrifactions  iii.  §  5.  261  And  equally  differ 
from  the  vertebra  of  the  Iguanae,  Monitors,  and  all  existing 
Sauria.  1878  BELL  tr.  Gegenbattcrs  Comp.  Anat.  420  In 
the  Saurii  the  so-called  'crural  pores'  lead  into  glands, 
which  look  like  compound  tubes,  and  which  secrete  cells 
which  harden  and  fill  up  the  lumen  of  the  glands. 

Saurian  (sp-rian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -AN. 
Cf.  F.  saurien.j  A.  adj. 

1.  Zool.  Belonging  to  the  order  Sauria. 
1807-29  Edinb.  Encycl.  (1830)  XI.  23/1  Saurian  Reptiles. 

1851  MANTELL  Petrifactions  iii.  §  5.  308  The  A  mblyrjtynchi) 
the  most  exclusively  vegetable  feeders  of  the  saurian  order. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  saurian. 
1816  Ann.  Rep.  Yorksh,  Phitos.  Soc.  14  in  Lyell  Princ. 

Geol,  (1830)  I.  129  note.  Having  found  a  saurian  vertebra. 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  of  Exile  738  Earth  methinks, 
Will,  .class  these  present  dogmas  with  the  rest  Of  the  old- 
world  traditions,  Eden  fruits  And  Saurian  fossils.  1864 
DAY  in  Geol.  Mag.  I.  61  They  were  not  mixed  up  with 
Saurian  remains,  or  those  of  any  other  species  of  Hybodus. 
B.  sb.  (Zool.}  A  reptile  of  the  order  Sattria* 
Now  chiefly  in  popular  use,  applied  esp.  to  croco- 
diles and  to  large  extinct  lizard-like  animals  such 
as  the  ichthyosaurus,  plesiosaurus,  etc. 
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i8t>7-»9  Edinb.  Encycl.  (1830)  XI.  23/2  Flat-tailed  Sau- 
rians.  1830  LYKLL  Frinc.  Geol.  I.  148  The  vertebra,  .of  a 
saurian,  .has  been  met  with  in  the  mountain  limestone  of 
Northumberland.  1832  Ibid.  II.  103  Of  the  great  saurians, 
the  gavials  which  inhabit  the  Ganges  ditTer  from  the  cay- 
man of  America,  or  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile.  1851  MAN- 
TKLL  Petrifactions  iii.  §  5.  302  Bones  and  teeth  of  marine 
saurians.  1888  J.  INGI.IS  Tent  Life  in  Tigerland  3  The 
long  ugly  serrated  back  of  the  man-eating  saurian.  1891  F. 
THOMPSON  Sisft-r--Sc»ig-s  (1895)  31  Like  the  back  of  a  gold- 
mailed  saurian  Heaving  its  slow  length  from  Nilotic  slime. 

Sau'rio-co  prolite.  Patetont.  [f.  saurio- 
(used  as  combining  form  of  SAURIAN)  +  COPEOLIIE.] 
The  fossilized  excrement  of  a  saurian. 

1877  F.ncycl.  Brit.  VI.  353/2  The  true  ichthyo-coproliles 
and  sanrio-coprolites. 

II  Sauriosis  (spriiou-sis).  J'at/t.  [mod.  medical 
L.,  f.  Gr.  aavp-a,  aavp-os  lizard  +  -OSIS. 

Also,  more  correctly,  sauri'asis  (Gould  Illitstr.  Did.  Mcd. 
\     1894,  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1397.'.] 

A  form    of  ichthyosis   (also   called    in   mod.L. 
!   Ichthyosis  saurodcmia)  in  which  the  skin  resembles 
that  of  a  lizard. 

1890  in  BILLINGS  Nat.  Mtd.  Diet.    1897  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Saurischian  (sgrrskian),a.  and  sl>.  [f.  mod.L. 
Satirischia  (f.  Gr.  aavpa,  aavpos  lizard  +  la\iov 
ISCHIUM) +-AN.]  B,.adj.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
the  Satirischia,  a  sub-order  or  order  of  dinosaurian 
reptiles  with  the  inferior  pelvic  elements  directed 
downwards,  b.  sl>.  A  member  of  the  Saurischia, 

1887  SKELEY  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Gcal.  Soc.  XLIV.  66  This.. is  an 
intelligible  modification  of  the  Saurischian  type.  1891  in 
Century  Diet. ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Sauro-  (sg'ro),  before  a  vowel  saur-,  combining 
form  of  Gr.  aavpo-s  lizard,  entering  into  many  scien- 
tific terms.  Saurodont  (gg'rodpDt),  PalKont.  [Gr. 
oSoi'T-  tooth]  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sauro- 
doiiliJx,  an  extinct  family  of  fishes;  sb.,  a  fish  of 
this  family.  Sattrography  [-GBAPHY],  'term  for 
a  description  of  the  saurian  reptiles '  (Mayne  Expos. 
J.ex.lS-,8).  Saurophagous(s2rp-fag3s),a.  Ornith. 
[see  -PHAGOUS],  eating  or  feeding  on  lizards 
and  other  reptiles  (Ibid,  and  in  recent  Diets.). 
Sanrophidian  (sgrofrdian)  [see  OPHIDIAN]  a.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  order  Saurophidia  of  reptiles ; 
sb.,  a  reptile  of  this  order  (used  in  quot.  1882  for  a 
hypothetical  reptile  combining  the  characteristics 
of  a  lizard  and  a  snake).  Sauropterygian 
(sg:ropteri'd5ian),  I'alxont.  [Gr.  irrfpuyiov  wing, 
fin]  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sauroptcrygia.  (usu- 
ally called  Plesiosatiria],  an  order  of  extinct  marine 
reptiles  in  Owen's  classification  (falxont.  1860, 
209)  ;  sb.,  a  reptile  of  this  order  ;  a  plesiosaur. 

1896  Kay.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  486  The  Extinct  'Saurodonts. 
Ibid.,  All  the  members  of  the  group  are  collectively  spoken 
of  as  the  saurodont  fishes.  1882  Miss  HOPLEY  Snakes  xv. 
263  We  might  the  rather  wonder  if  there  were  not . .  many 
unsuspected  species  of  reptiles,  compound  ophiosaurians,  or 
"saurophidinns  in  those  inaccessible  depths.  1861  OWEN 
Afanogr.  Fossil  Reptilia  Kimnteridge  Clay  I.  15  The  huge 
dimensions  of  the  present  species  of  short-necked  *Sauro- 
pterygian.  1865  —  Fossil  Reptilia  Liassic  Format.  III.  17 
There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  encumbering  the  Sauro- 
pterygian group  with  one  or  two  additional  generic  names. 

Saurognathous(sgrp-gnaJ)3s),a.  Ornith.  [f. 
mod.L.  Saurognatkx  pi.,  f.  Gr.  oavpo-s  lizard  + 
yvaS-of  jaw :  see  -ous.j  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of  the  SaitrognalliK,  \V.  K.  Parker's 
superfamily  of  birds,  the  woodpeckers  and  their 
allies,  characterized  by  an  arrangement  of  the  bones 
of  the  palate  similar  to  that  in  lizards.  So  Sauro  •- 
gnathisrn,  saurognathons  formation  of  the  palate. 

1874  W,  K,  PARKER  in  Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  Ser.  n.  Zool. 
(1879)  I. p,  I  am  confident  that  the  term  '  saurognatbous '  for 
this  kind  of  palate  will  not  be  thought  inappropriate.  1884 
COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  (ed.  2)  173  Saurognathism.  1891 
Proc.  Zool,  Soc.  3  Feb.  122  On  the  Question  of  Saurognathism 
of  the  Pici.  By  R.  W.  Shufeldt. 

Sauroid  (sg'roid),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  sauroiJe 
(Agassiz),  ad.  Gr.  aavpotiSrjs  like  a  lizard,  f. 
oavpo-s  lizard  +  -ei&js :  see-oiD.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Resembling  a  saurian  or  lizard  ;  a  distinctive 
epithet  of  an  order  of  fishes  (mod.L.  Sauroidei). 

1836  BUCKLAND  Geol.  .5-  Alin.  xiv.  §  13  (1837)  I.  274  M. 
Agassiz  has  already  ascertained  seventeen  genera  of  Sauroid 
Fishes.  1849-51  OWEN  in  Todtfs  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  881/1  It 
is  in  this.. that  the  Sphyraenoid  fishes,  .approach  the  Sau- 
roid type.  2860  GOSSE  Kom.  Nat.  Hist.  363  An  Enaliosaur, 
— a  marine  reptile  of  large  size,  of  sauroid  figure.  1875 
CKOLL  Climate  >V  T.  xviii.  304  The  corals  and  huge  sauroid 
reptiles  which  then  inhabited  our  waters. 

2.  Path.  Akin  to  sauriosis. 

1879  St.  Georges  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  742  In  parts  the  eruption 
may  be  called  sauroid,  said  to  have  come  after  scarlatina. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  sauroid  fish. 

1836  BUCKLAND  Geal.  ft  Min.  xiv.  1 13  (1837)  I.  282  note, 
The  Pycnodonts,  as  well  as  the  fossil  Sauroids,  have 
enamelled  scales,  1857  ACASSIZ  Contrib.  Nat.  Hist.  U.  S. 
I.  187  Ganoids;  with  three  orders,  Ccelacanths,  Acipen- 
seroids,  and  Sauroids. 

2.  An  animal  belonging  to  the  Sauroidca,  the 
second  of  the  three  primary  groups  of  Vertebrata 
in  Huxley's  earlier  classification;  afterwards  named 
by  him  SAUKOPSIDA. 
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1863  HUXLEY  Klcni.  Comp.  Anat.  v.  (1864)  74  The  Verte. 
brata  are  capable  of  being  grouped  into  three  provinces : 
(I.)  the  Ichthyoids.  .(I  I.)  the  Sauroids. . ;  and  (III.)  the  Mam- 
mals.   1875  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  750/2.    1886  Ibid.  XX.  437/2. 

Hence  Saurordal  a.  (rare)  =  SAUKOID  a.  i. 
1858  GEIKJE  Hist.  Bouldcrv,  63  The  massive  bone-covered 
sauroida!  fish. 

Sauromatian    (sgrom^-Jan).     Hist.     [f.   Gr. 

Saupo^arai :  see  SAEMATIAN.]   —  SAKMATIAN. 

1611  BIBLE  Trails!.  Pref.  F  8  The  Hebrew  tongue.. is 
turned.. into  the  Language  of.  .Armenians,  and  Scythians, 
and  Sauromatians. 

Sanropod  (sgTop()d),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  mod.L. 
sauropoda,  f.  Gr.  traupo-s  li/.ard  +  no5-,  irovs  foot.] 
a.  adj.  =  SAUKOPODOUS  a.  b.  sb.  A  member  of  the 
order  Sauropoda  of  gigantic  herbivorous  dinosaurs. 

1891  Century  Diet.,  Sauropod  [adj.  and  sb.].  1905  Wcstin. 
Gaz.  3  May  9/3  '  Sauropod '  is  one  of  the  many  terrible 
names  they  call  the  poor  thing  \Diplodocics  Carnegii]. 

Sauropodous  (sgr^-pwdss),  a.  [Formed  as 
prec.  +  -ous.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
tile  Saitropot/a  (see  prec.). 

1887  LvnicKKKK  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Sac.  XJ.IV.  55  This 
huge  bone,  .is  clearly  Sauropodous.  1895  —  in  Knowledge 
Mar.  70/1  Gigantic  sauropodous  dinosaurs. 

II  Sauropsida  (sgr/rpsida),  sb.pl.  Zool.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  aavp-a,  cravp-os  lizard  +  fyis  appearance  : 
see  -ID.]  The  second  of  the  three  primary  groups 
of  Vertebrata  in  Huxley's  classification,  comprising 
reptiles  and  birds,  etc.  Also  in  anglicized  form 
Sauro  psid.  Hence  Sauro'psidan  a.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Sauropsida ;  sb.,  a  member  of  the 
Sattropsida,  Sanropsi'dian  a.  =  .Sauropsidan. 

1864  HI'XLEY  Elein.  Comp.  Anat.  zjo  note,  Mr.  Parker 
agrees  with  my  suggestion.. that  the  basi-temporals  of  the 
Sauropsitia  (or  Birds  and  Reptiles)  are  the  homolognes  of 
the  lingnlv  sphciioidalcs  of  Man.     1864  W.  K.  PAHKKR  in 
Ccol.  Mag.  I.  56  This  exaltation  of  the  '  Sauropsidan  '  or 
oviparous  type  by  the  substitution  of  feathers  for  .scale^ 
wings  for  paws,  warm  blood  for  cold, . .  — this  sudden  glorifica- 
tion of  the  vertebrate  form  is  one  of  the  great  wonders  of 
Nature.     1873   MIVART  Elein.  Anat.  47   In   Sauropsidans 
the  number  [of  cervical  vertebra,-]  is  greater.     1881  MARSH 
in  Anter.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Apr.  340  It  is  apparently  a  generalized 
Sauropsid.     1881  P.  M.  DUNCAN  in  Academy  23  Apr.  303 
The  head  is  less  sauropsidian  and  more  chelonian. 

Sau'1-OUS,  a.  ?  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  aavp-os  lizard  + 
-ous.]  Resembling  a  lizard  ;  saurian. 

«i843  J-  F-  SOUTH  Zool.  in  Encycl.  Mctrop.  (1845)  VII. 
308/2  The  Saurous  or  Lizard-like  Reptiles  are  distinguished 
from  the  Serpents  by  the  large  gaps  on  the  sides  of  the 
Skull.  Ibid.  312/1  In  the  Saurous  Order,  the  Ribs  [etc.]. 

Saurus  i,sg'r»s).  rare.  [quasi-L.,ad.  Gr.  aavpos 
lizard  :  after  ichthyosaurus,  etc.]  A  saurian. 

1834  T.  HAWKINS  Mem.  Ichthyosauri  27  'One  more  trial, 
my  boys,  your  own  reward,  if  successful — ye-o'— the  saurus 
is  safe!  1841  TH.  PARKEK  PAarifCfsViks.  1864  IX.  142 
The  sauri  of  gigantic  size,  the  mammoth,  and  the  mastodon, 
are  quite  extinct. 

Saury  (sg'ri).  [app.  irreg.  ad.  mod.L.  saurus, 
a,  Gr.  aavpos  lizard.]  A  name  applied  to  various 
fishes  (tr.  mod.L.  snunis),  esp.  the  skipper  or  bill- 
fish,  Scomberesox  saurus;  also  attrib.  as  saury 
clops,  pike,  salmon. 

1771  PENNANT  Tonr  Scotl.  1769,  284  Saury.  Saunis 
Rondel.  232.  1776  —  Brit.  Zool.  III.  284  Saury  Pike.  1804 
SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  V.  I.  66  Saury  salmon.  Saltno  Saurus. 
..Shape  much  elongated  :  length  about  twelve  inches.  Ibid. 
J25tSaury  elops.  Elops  Saurus.  Ibid.  126  In  general 
habit  the  Saury  Elops  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  Pike, 
or  rather  to  a  Salmon.  i88a  JORDAN  &  GILBERT  Synopsis 
Fishes  N.  America  374  Scomberesox,  Laccpede.  Sauries. 
Ibid.  3756.  MWKfttSfturyj  Skipper;  Bill-hsh. 

Saury,  Saus,  obs.  forms  of  SAVORY,  SAUCE. 

Sausage  W'sedg).  Forms :  a.  5  sawsyge,  6 
sawaege,  -cedge,  sausige,  sauoege,  saussege, 
6-7  sausedge,  7  sausidge,  sausege,  sauceidge, 
sawcege,  -sidge,  -sadge,  -sedge,  saussage,  sau- 
cige,8ossage,  7-8  sawsage,saucidge,  (7,9  vulgar 
sassage,  9  vulgar  sossige),  6-  sausage ;  0.  7 
salsage,  soulsage,  saltsage.  [ME.  sausige,  a. 
ONF.  samsiche  (Central  OF".,  mod.F.  saucisse)  = 
Sp.,  Pg.  salchicha,  It.  salsiccia :— late  L.  salsicia, 
fern.  sing,  or  perh.  neut.  pi.  of  *salsuius  (?  pre- 
pared by  salting),  f.  sals-us  salted  :  see  -mous. 

For  the  representation  of  original  -tj"in  unstressed  syllables 
by  -dj,  cf.  cabbage,  ktunulcdge,  and  the  usual  pronunciation 
of  Grc e ntvich,  \Voolluich,  Norwich,  spinach.) 

1.  In  the  original  use,  a  quantity  of  finely  chopped 
pork,  beef,  or  other  meat,  spiced  and  flavoured, 
enclosed  in  a  short  length  of  the  intestine  of  some 
animal,  so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical  roll  (usually, 
one  of  the  '  links '  formed  by  tying  the  containing 
intestine  at  regular  intervals)  ;  later  also,  in  gene- 
ralized sense,  meat  thus  prepared.  In  the  igth  c. 
the  application  of  the  word  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended ;  in  its  widest  use,  it  denotes  a  preparation 
of  comminuted  beef,  veal,  pork,  mutton,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  these,  either  fresh,  salted,  pickled,  smoked 
or  cured,  with  salt,  spices,  flour  (sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  fats,  blood,  sugar,  vegetables,  etc.), 
stuffed  into  a  container  made  from  an  intestine, 
stomach,  bladder,  or  other  animal  tissue. 

There  are  more  than  150  kinds  of  sausage,  distinguished 
by  names  indicating  the  ingredients  and  the  method  of 
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manufacture.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  in  the 
U.  S.  known  as  dry  sausage^  which  is  a  cured  product,  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  drying  lasting  several  weeks,  and 
fresk  or  ivet  sausage. 

Bologna  sausage  :  see  BOLOGNA.  Palawan,  polony  sau- 
sage :  see  POLONY  3.  German  sausage  :  see  GERMAN  a?  4. 

0.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  609/5  Salsicia  [printed 
salsicix],  a  sawsyge.  1553  EDLN  Treat.  Neive  hid.  (Arb.) 
29  Keping  it  in  a  certayne  pickle  as  we  do  regottes  or  .sau- 
sages. 1573  BAKET  Ah>.  s.v.  Pudding^  A  pudding  called 
a  sawsege,  totnaculuttt,  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicho~ 
lay's  Voy.  n.  xi.  46  Certain  sauceges  and  other  good.  .re- 
freshments. 1586  D.  ROWLAND  Lazarilto  Cj,  The  euil 
eaten  sausedge  came  gushing  out  after.  1598  Epulario 
C  iij,  To  make  good  Sausseges  of  Pork  or  other  flesh. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  70  Sawsages  the  pound  ten  sols.  1641 
Conf.  J.  Browne,  Jesuit  A  3,  He..  brought  them  of  his 
Holinesses  bread,  and  wine,  and  other  rarities,  as  Kolognean 
Sassages,  and  such  dainties.  £1645  HOWEU.  Lett.  (1650)  I. 
v.  xxxviii.  174  She  must  go  adorn  'd  with  chaines  of  Sau- 
sages. c  1700  W.  BISHOP  in  Bollard  MSS,  XXXI.  122  Your 
best  Oxford  Sossages.  1755  JOHNSON,  Sausage  ^  a  roll  or 
ball  made  commonly  of  pork  or  veal,  and  sometimes  of  beef, 
minced  very  small,  with  salt  and  spice  ;  sometimes  it  is 
stuffed  into  the  guts  of  fowls,  and  sometimes  only  rolled  in 
flower,  a  1845  HOOD  Sausage  Maker's  Ghost  34  To  meet 
the  call  from  streets,  and  lanes,  and  passages,  For  first-chop 
1  sassages'.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair  xl,  Her  fingers 
were  like  so  many  sausages.  1850  DICKENS  Dav.  Cof>p.  vii, 
Poor  T  raddles  in  a  tight,  sky-blue  suit  that  made  his  arms 
and  legs  like  German  sausages,  1853  SOYER  Pantropheon 
390  Pheasant  sausages,  a  delicious  mixture  of  the  fat  of  that 
bird,  chopped  very  small,  and  mixed  with  pepper.  1863 
W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hnnting\\.  367,  I..  made  a  sheep  into 
sausages.  1887  HENLEY  Culture  in  the  Slums  i.  2  '  Look 
sharp',  ses  she,  'with  them  there  sossiges.' 

p.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  183  The  fruit  [Banana]  is 
long  in  fashion  of  a  soulsage,  1648  J.  RAYMOND  II  ^T  ere. 
Hal,  182  In  Bolonia.-I  took  a  taste  of  those  famous  Salt- 
sages,  that  are  compos'd  at  Bolonia. 

2.  transf.  andy?^.   a.  Applied  to  a  thing  having 
the  appearance  of  a  sausage  or  string  of  sausages. 

1650  W.  D.  tr.  Comeniits'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  (1656)  63  Parted 
as  it  were  into  ropes,  or  sawsidges  [Lat.  infnncs  aut  farci* 
»tina]t  which  the  anatomists  call  muscles.  1685  Ro.rb. 
Ball,  (1885)  V.  599  The  iron  Sawsages  I  wear  [i.e.  fetters]. 
1879  STEVENSON  Trav  .  with  Donkey  (1886)  79  The  sack., 
hung  at  full  length  across  the  saddle,  a  green  sausage  six 
feet  long. 

b.  Applied  to  certain  kinds  of  indiarubber. 

1903  Times  14  Feb.  4/6  India  Rubber.—  Mozambique, 
good  stickless  sausage,  35.  2  |<f...  sausage  softish,  2$.  icv/. 

3.  Mil.  =  SAUCISSE,  SAUCISSON  3. 

1645  Enchiridion  ofFortif.^  The  figure..  Presents  the 
form  of  a  Saucidge,  the  use  whereof  is  to  secure  the  founda- 
tions of  Workes  in  Moorish..  grounds.  1688  R.  HOI.MK 
Armoury  MI.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  102/2  Sauceidges  are  things  made 
of  fugotts  and  brush  wood  to  fill  vp  ditches.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Tec/in.  I.  s.  v.,  Two  of  these  Saucidges  are  commonly 
applied  to  every  Mine,  to  the  end  that  if  one  should  fail, 
the  other  may  take  effect.  1763  R.  ORME  Milit.  Trans. 
Hindostan  I.  276  A  Serjeant  of  artillery,  carrying  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  with  a  long  sausage  to  it,  went  forward  [etc.). 
1845  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Hints  to  Soldier  I.  65  A  sergeant.. 
leaped  upon  the  covered  way  with  intent  to  cut  the  sausage 
of  the  enemy's  mines. 

4.  attrib.  and   Comb.     a.  simple   attrib.,  as    in 
sausage-factory  ^  -shop  ;  b.  objective,  as  in  sattsage- 
makci')  -seller,  -stuffer  •  also  in  names  of  appliances 
used  in  making  sausages,  as  sausage-cut  fert  -fitter, 
-grinder,  -machine^  >stuffer\    c.    similative,  as  in 
sausage-fingered^  -shaped  adjs. 

1891  Century  Diet.,  *  Sausage-cutter,  a  machine  for  cutting 
bausage-meat.  1837  DICKENS  Pickwick  xxxi,  'Celebrated 
*Sassage  factory',  said  Sam.  1873  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.j 
1  Sausage-filler^  a  small  machine  for  stuffing  sausage-meat 
into  intestines.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  110/2  Sausage 
Fillers.  1841  THACKERAY  Men  ff  Coats^^.  IQOO  XIII.  602 
The  old  *  sausage-fingered  Berlin  gloves.  1875  K.NIGHT  Diet. 
Meek.,  *  Sausage-grinder,  a  machine  for  mincing  meat  for 
sausages.  1860  BAKTLETT  Diet.  Amer,  (ed.  3),  *Sattsage- 
machine^  a  machine  for  chopping  or  mincing  meat  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sausages.  1797  Encycl,  Brit,  I.  212/1 
^Eschines  .  .  the  son  of  Charinus  a  *sausage  -maker.  1572 
HULOET  (ed.  Higins),  *Sawsage  seller,  one  that  selleth 
sawsages,  allantopola,  1839  LINDLEY  ftitrod.  Bot.  in.  (ed.  3) 
^^Sausage-shapefKjbotuiCfQrinisYi  long,  cylindrical,  hollow, 
curved  inwards  at  each  end  ;  as  the  corolla  of  some  Ericas. 
1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  i.  v,  At  the  *sausage-shop, 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  AfecJt,,  *Sausage-stuJfer,  a  device  for 
stuffing  cleaned  intestines  with  sausage-meat. 

d.  Special  comb.  :  sausage-curl,  a  curl  re- 
sembling a  sausage  ;  f  sausage-hose,  ?hose  padded 
so  as  to  resemble  sausages  ;  sausage-meat,  meat 
minced  and  spiced  to  be  used  in  sausages  or  as 
a  stuffing;  also  transf.  ;  sausage  poison,  a  peculiar 
ptomaine  sometimes  developed  in  sausages  ;  so 
sausage-poisoning  ;  sausage-roll,  a  sausage,  or 
a  roll  of  sausage-meat,  enveloped  in  a  cover  of  flour 
paste,  and  cooked. 

Misses  in  their  'Houclesd'An- 


18*8  Lights  %  Shade's  11. 

gouleme    (Anglice,  "sausage  curls).    1899  KIPLING  Stalky 
who,  in  a  gray  skirt  and  a  wig  of  chestnut  sausage-curls,.. 
represented  the  Widow  Twankey.     1633  B.  JONSON  Tale 


No  wonder,  I  thought,  that  the  men  who  wrote  these  things, 
were  chopped  up  into  san sage-meat.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES 
Syst.  C/in.  Med.  Introd.  Lect.  34  In  this  class  appear 
miasms,  contagions,  the  similar  'sausage  poison  of  Wiir- 
temburg.  1876  A.  W.  BLYTH  Diet.  Hygiene  506/1  Four 
hundred  cases  of  *sausage-poisoning  are  stated  to  have 
occurred  in  Wurtemburg  alone  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
1881  Syd.  Sot;,  Lex.,  Allanliasis,  sausage  poisoning.  1881 
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E.  J.  WORDOISE  SJsstt:  xx,  Arnold,  .had  nothing  but  a*sau- 
sage-roll  for  his  dinner. 

Sausoyre,  Sause,  obs.  ff.  SAUCER,  SAUCE. 

Sausedge,  obs.  form  of  SAUSAGE. 

Sauseflem(e,  variant  ff.  SAUCEFLEME  Obs. 

Sausenap,  rare  variant  form  of  SAKAP  Obs. 

t  Sau'Serling.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  sawsyrlyug. 
[?  f.  SAUCISTER  (contracted)  +  -LING  *.]  A  sausage. 

1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  789/29  Hec  ulla>  a  saw- 
syrlyng.  c  1570  W.  WAGER  The  longer  thou  livest  254 
(Brandl),  There  be  good  Poddingsat  thesigneofthe  Plough, 
You  neuer  did  eate  better  Sauserlinges. 

Sausfle(a)me,  obs.  variant  ff.  SAUCEFLEME. 
Sausi'd)ge,  Sausie,  obs.  ff.  SAUSAGE,  SAUCY. 
Sausither,  variant  of  SAUCISTER  Obs. 
Sauslyme,  variant  of  SAUCELINE  Obs. 
Saussage,  -ege,  obs.  forms  of  SAUSAGE. 
Sausser,  obs.  form  of  SAUCER. 
Saussurite  (sp'siilreit).   Min.    [Named  after 
Prof.    H.    B.   de   Saussure    (1740-99)    who   first 
!    described  it :  see  -ITE  *.]     A  very  compact  variety 
of    zoisite.      Also   Comb,   saussurite-gabbro,    a 
variety  of  gabbro  in  which  the  component  feldspar 
and  diallage  have  been  partly  altered  to  saussurite. 
1811    PINKERTOX   Pctral.    I.    362    Saussurite.. from    the 
western  isles  of  Scotland.     1880  F.  W.  RUDLER  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIII.  541/1  H.   B.  de  Saussure.  .found   a  greenish 
mineral,  of  singular  toughness,  which  he  described  as  jade. 
'     . .  Its  chemical  composition,  however,  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
;    jade,  and  Beudant  separated  it  as  a  distinct  mineral  under 
i    the  name  of 'saussurite  '.    1885  JUDD  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc. 
XLI.  598  The  saussurite-gabbros. 

Hence  Saussurrtic  a.,  resembling,  pertaining  to, 
or  characterized  by  the  presence  of  sanssurite; 
Saussuritiza'tiou  (also  incorrectly  Saussuriza*- 
tion),  conversion  into  saussurite.  or  the  process  by 
which  saussurite  is  formed. 

1885  BONNEY  A  Aft:   Geol.  Soc.    70   The  felspar  being 
•    changed  into  a  saussuritic  mineral.     1889  M'MAHON  in  Q. 
'     Jrnl,  Geol.  Soc.  XLV.  532  The  felspar  in  all  these  rocks 
1    affords  more  or  less  evidence  of  incipient  saussurization. 
1893  GKIKIE  Text-Kk.Geol.  (ed.  3)  618  Saussuritization,  the 
alteration  of  plagioclase  into  an  aggregate  of  needles,  prisms, 
or  grains.. Imbedded  in  a  glass-like  matrix..,   by  an  ex- 
change of  silica  and  alkali  for  lime,  iron  and  water. 

Sausy,  obs.  form  of  SAUCY. 

t  Saut.  Obs.  rare.  Irish.  Also  saulte,  sawt(e, 
sould'e.  [Of  obscure  origin.]  A  ransom  for 
murder  or  manslaughter. 

rgz8  In  loth  Rep.  Hist.  KISS.  Coinni.  App.  v.  403  William 
Marten . .  dessired  of  the  Courte  and  Comens  Thomas  Mar- 
ten [his]  saut,  the  which  saut  was  jugid  uppon  the  town  by 
Pers  Lynch,  .in  recompenc  of  the  slaght  and  saut  of  Thomas 
Marten.  1533  St.  Papers  Hen.  l'//f,  II.  163  Alterages, 
biengis,  saultes,  and  slauiUiaghes.  1534  Ibid.  211  Saute>, 
othenvyse  called  raunsomes.  1537/^/^.496  Neyther  canes, 
erykes,  sawtes,  ne  byenges. 

Saut,  Sautable.var.ff.  SALT,  SAULT,  SAULTABLE. 
li  Saute  (sote),  a.  and  sb.  Cookery.  [Fr.,  pa. 
pple.  of  saute r  to  leap  (see  SAULT  v.2),used  trans. 
in  causative  sense.]  A.  adj.  (Sometimes  as  pa. 
pple.)  Of  meat,  vegetables,  etc.:  Fried  in  a  pan 
with  a  little  butter  over  a  quick  fire,  while  being 
tossed  from  time  to  time. 

1869  GOUFFE  Roy.  Cookery  Bk,  \.  vi.  90  Beef  kidney  can 
also  be  saute  in  the  following  way. 

B.  sb.  A  dish  cooked  in  the  above  manner. 
1813  L.E.  UDE/V.  Cook  (1827)  194  Mind,  you  must  never 
let  the  saute"  be  too  much  done.   1827  LYTTON  Pelham  Ixvii, 
!    'Long  life  to  the  Solomon  of  saut/s  ',  was  my  audible  ex- 
clamation.    1869  GOUFFB  Roy.  Cookery  Bk.  i.  vi.  93  For 
sauti!st  the  fire  should  be  brisk.     1870  DUBOIS  Artistic 
\    Cookery  56  A  saute"  of  chickens. 

attrib.  1813  [see  the  vb.  below].  1845  ELIZA  ACTON  Mod. 
\  Cookery  163  The  saute-pan.. is  much  used  by  French  cooks 
j  instead  of  a  frying-pan. 

Hence  Saute  v.  =  SAUTERU.  ;  Saut6ing  vbl.  sb. 

[1813  L.  E.  UDE  Fr.  Cook  (1827)  192  Cut  your  scollops. ., 

•    dip  them  into  some  clarified  butter,  in  a  &ztt/c'-pan,  sautez 

j    them  over  a  brisk  fire.]    1859  Eng.  Cookery  Bk.  51  Frying  or 

Sauteing,  liroiling,  Toasting  and  Braising  of  Animal  Food. 

1868  MARY  JEWRY  Warne's  Model  Cookery  51  To  *  Saute  ' 

anything  means  to  dress  it  quickly,  in  a  small  pan,  with 

a  very  little  butter  (etc.J.    lbid.t  The  art  of  saute-ing  well 

consists  in  doing  tt  quickly,  to  keep  the  gravy. .  in  the  meat. 

Saute,  var.  SALT  sh2,  SAULT  sbs.  and  vbs,   Obs. 

Sauteer,  obs.  form  of  PSALTER. 

II  Sauter  (sote),  v.     [Fr.  (inf.) :  see  SAUT£  a.] 

trans.  (See  quot.) 

1869  Goi'FFE  Roy.  Cookery  Bk.  \.  5  To  sai(ier'\s  to  fry  with 
little  butter  over  a  brisk  fire.  1891  in  Century  Ditt. 

Sauter(e,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  PSALTEK,  etc. 

t  Sauterell.  Obs.  rare.   Also  sawterell.  Var., 

possibly  erroneous,  of  SAUNTHELL. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxL  310  Carpe  on  knave  cautely  and 
caste  be  to  corde  here,  And  saie  me  nowe  somwhat,  bou 
sauterell  with  sorowe.  find,  xxxii.  91  Yone  sauterell  lie 
s;tis,  He  schall  caste  doune  oure  tempill . .  And  dresse  it  vppe 
dewly  with-in  thre  dales.  Ibid,  xxxii.  274  jitt  schalte  pou 
no^t,  sawterell,  |>u  sune  for-sake  it. 

li  Sauterne  (s<?t£rn).  [Named  from  the  district 
Saitterne  near  Bordeaux,  where  it  is  made.]  A 
white  French  wine  of  the  Bordeaux  class. 

1711  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4817/6  For  Sale..,  32  Hogsheads., 
of ..  Sauternes  White  Wine.  1835  REDDINC  ^*««  154  The 
first  [wines]  inqualityare  Carbomeux,.. Sauterne,  Bommes, 
Barsac,  and  Preignac.  1836  DICKENS  S6.  Bozt  Boarding 
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I    Ho.  i,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Calton,  and  Mr.  Hicks  produced 
j    respectively  a  bottle  of  sauterne,  bucellas,  and  sherry. 

! .    Saxitir,  sautre,  obs.  forms  of  PSALTER. 

Sautre,  -trie,  -trise,  -try,  obs.  ff.  PSALTERY  sb. 

Sauvage,  obs.  form  of  SAVAGE. 

Sauve,  obs.  form  of  SAFE,  SAVE. 

||  Sauvegarde,  Fr.  form  of  SAFEGUARD  n. 

1840  Cuvier's  Anhir.  Kingd.  274  Some  [monitors],  more 
i    particularly  termed  SaitT^ardes,  have  the  tail  more  or  le^s 
compressed.     188 ,  Casselfs  Nat,  Hist.  IV.  276  The  Com- 
i    nion  Teguexin,  or  South  American  Sauvegarde. 

Sauvenap,  rare  variant  of  SANAP  Obs. 
Sauveo(u)r,  -ver,  obs.  ff.  SAVIOUR,  SAVER. 
li  Sauve-CLUi-peut  (s0vkzp<?).    [Fr.,  subst.  use 
I    of  a  phrase  = '  Save  (himself)  who  can  '.]   A  general 
stampede  or  complete  rout, 

[1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Dict.}  Sawe  qui  pent !     Fr.  Let 

!    those  escape  that  can.     This  expression  is  familiar  to  the 

French  in  moments  of  defeat,  and  great  disorder.]     1815 

SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  Life  (1837)  III.  xi.  361   The  mar- 

I    shall  followed  his  [Buonaparte's]  example;  and  it  was  the 

|    most  complete  sauve  qui  pent  that  can  well  be  imagined. 

185576  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  \.  (1861)  41  What  a  fine 

i    satirical  picture  we  might  have  had  of  that  general  sauvc 

i    qui  pent  amongst  the  Tory  party  !     1907  ANTHONY  HOPE 

j     Tales  of  Two  People  133   The  poor  Stock  fell  two  points 

!    more  :  there  had  been  a  sauve  qui  peut  of  the  timid  holders. 

Sauvete,  obs.  form  of  SAFETY. 

Sauveur,  -our,  obs.  forms  of  SAVIOUR. 

Savable,  save  able  (s^-vab'l),  a.  Also  5 
sauvable.  [f.  SAVE  v.  +  -ABLE.  Cf.  OF.  sanvable, 
salvable.']  Capable  of  being  saved;  orig.  chiefly 
in  Theol.  sense.  Cf.  SALYABLE  a.1 

c  1450  Aliroiir  Saluacioun  (Roxb.)  103  Nowe  in  it  be 
cristis  vertue  growes  the  noumbre  of  the  sauuable.  1530 
PALSGR.  323/1  Savable,  saleable.  1638  CHILLINGW.  Reltg. 
Prot.  i.  r«f.  §  39  Those  who  doe  subscribe  them  are  in 
a  saveable  condition.  1751  [J.  YOUNG]  Affect.  Narr.  oj 
Wager  25  Our  unfortunate  Lot  was  cast,  where  our  Lives 
were  however  saveable.  1831  Examiner  51/2  They  [sc. 
small  rotten  boroughs]  are  not  of  a  saveable  size.  1882-3 
SCHAFI-'  Encycl,  Relig.  Kttowl.  II.  1211  Who  has  shown 
himself  by  his  works  savable? 
^1  ?  Conducive  to  salvation. 

a  1706  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  374  And  we  find  more 
admirable  and  saveable  matter  in  one  only  Sermon  of  Jesus, 
upon  the  Mount,  than  in  all  the  morals  of  the  philosopherb. 

Hence  f  Sa'vableness. 

1638  CHILI.INGW.  Relig.  Prat.  i.  Concl.  411  Saveable ne&se 
of  Protestants. 

Savacu :  see  SABICU. 

Savage  (sarveds),  a.  and  sb.  Also  a.  3-6 
sauvage,  (rare  4  saveage,  5  sawage,  saffage,  7 
savadg(e) ;  0.  4, 6-9  (now  arch,}  salvage,  (7  sal- 
vadge).  [a.  F.  sauvage  (in  OK.  also  salvage)  *= 
Pr.  salvatge,  Sp.  salvage,  Pg.  salvagem,  It.  sel- 
vaggio  (in  the  sense  wooded,  woodland ;  also  in 
learned  toivc\ssalvatico%selvatico  wild),  Roumanian 
salbatic :— L.  silvaticits  (in  popular  L.  also  with 
vowel-assimilation  salvatictts]  woodland,  wild,  f. 
sifaa  wood,  forest:  see  SILVAN  and  -AGE,  -ATIC.] 
A.  adj. 
I.  That  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  wild. 

1.  Of  animals  :  Wild,  undomesticated,  untamed. 
Often,  and  in  later  use  exclusively,  with  the  con- 
textual implication  of  ferocity  (cf.  sense  9). 

a.  a  1300  Dial  betw.  Body  ff  Soul  30  (MS.  Digby  86) 
Tobmden  leounessauuage.  (11330 Roland fy  V.  92[Presents 
offered  to  the  emperor]  Sauage  bestes.  ..Gold  &  siluer,  & 
riche  stones.  1483  CAXTON  Knt,  de  la  Totirv.^,  But  a  lytel  I 
rejoyced  me  in  the  sowne  and  songe  of  the  fowles  sauuage. 
1572  BossEWELL/Ir/wn>  n.  58  b,  An  Asse  sauage  passante. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  v.  i.  78  Youthful  and  vnhandled 
colts.. Their  sauage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze,  By 
the  sweet  power  of  musicke.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  \\\. 
xx.  (1611)  163  Now  of  those  [Fowles  of  Prey]  which  are 
Predable,  whereof  some  are  Sauage,  some  Domesticall:  the 
Sauage  1  call  those  that  are  not  subject  to  mans  gouern- 
ment,  but  doe  naturally  shun  their  societie.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  272  An  angry  and  ferocious  dibpobi« 
tion,  renders  the  dog,  in  its  savage  state,  a  formidable 
enemy  to  all  other  animals.  1820  SHELLEY  Hymn  Merc. 
xlvi,  A  story  so  absurd  As  that  a  new-born  infant  forth 
could  fare  Out  of  his  home  after  a  savage  herd. 

ft.  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  148  b,  Y»  partie  had  the 
mynde  or  stomake,  not  of  a  manne,  but  of  a  veraye  brute 
&  salvage  beast e.  1550  J.  COKE  Eng.  <y  Fr.  Herald.  §  7 
(^77)  59  We  have  almaner  of  bestes  salvages  that  you  have, 
and  more  plente  of  them  to  chase.  1628  WITHER  Brit. 
Rememb.  \.  815  Whom  late  the  salvage  Bore. .  Hath  rooted 
up,  with  purpose  to  devoure.  a  1701  MAUNDKI;LL  Journ. 
Jtnts.  (1721)  39  Lyons  and  other  Salvage  Creatures, 

2.  Of  country,  land,  scenery  :  fa.  Uncultivated, 
wild.  Obs.  b.  Hence  (by  association  with  branch 
II),  Horribly  wild  and  rugged. 

o.  c\-sy>Arth.$Mcrl.  5433  (Kolbing)  pe.xii.  Driansof^e 
Forest  sauage,  A  strong  kiii$t  of  heije  parage.  1426  LYDG. 
DeGuil.Pilgr.iTi.^  I  fyla-noon,  in  my  passage  Into  a  wood 
ful  savage.  1523  Lu.  BERNEKS  Froiss.  I.xvti.  18  Northum- 
brelande.  .was  a  sauage  and  a  wylde  countrey,  full  of  de- 
sartis  and  mountaignes.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay"s 
Voy,  n.  ix.  43  The  moste  part  of  the  yle  is  hilly  and  sauage. 
1671  MILTON  P.  R.  m.  23  Affecting  private  life,  or  more 
obscure  In  savage  Wilderness.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scotl. 
in  1772,  22  The  prospect  on  all  sides  quite  savage,  high 
barran  hills  or  dreary  wet  sands.  1810  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lock- 
hart  (1837)  II.  ix.  326  The  scenery  is  quite  different  from 
that  on  tne  mainland,  dark,  savage,  and  horrid.  1860  TYS- 
DALL  Glaciers  i.  ii.  1 1  The  view  from  this  place  had  a  savage 
magnificence.  1907  Br.  ROBERTSON  in  Trans.  Devon  Assoc* 
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47  Savage  and  forbidding  scenes  have  laid  aside  their  gran- 
deur. 

0-  '553  EDK\*  Treat,  New  Ind.  (Arb.)  27  It  is  throughout 
baren  &  saluage,  so  that  It  is  not  able  to  nourishc  any 
beastes  for  lacke  of  pasture,  a  1645  WALLER  To  my  Lord 
Admiral  12  Eurydice,  for  whom  his  num'rons  moan  Makes 
listning  trees  and  salvage  mountains  groan.  1713  Guardian 
No.  101  F  5  Fountaine-bleau.  .is  situated  among  Rocks  ami 
Woods,  that  give  you  a  fine  Variety  of  Salvage  Prospects. 
1853  G-  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  K.  Hord.  I.  96  The  old  salvage 
character  of  the  hill  has  disappeared. 

f3.  Of  a  plant,  tree,  etc.:  Wild,  uncultivated. 

a.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Pri-v.  Priz>.  244  Letus  sauage, 
that  is  y-callid  scariole.  ^1580  R.  WILLES  in  Haklvyt's 
Voy.  (1599)  II.  II.  79  The  greater  part  of  the  quadrangle  [is] 
set  with  sauage  trees,  as  Okes,  Chestnuts,  Cypresse.  1732 
POPE£SS.  Man  n.  182  As  fruits.  .On  savage  stocks  inserted, 
learn  to  bear.  1733  TULL  Horse~Hoeiug  Hnsb.  xiv.  (Dublin) 
178  St,  Foin.. grows  naturally  savage  without  sowing  or 
tillage,  upon  the  Calabrian  Hills  near  Croto.  1820  SHELLEY 
Ode  to  Liberty  iv,  The  vine,  the  corn,  the  olive  mild,  Grew 
savage  yet,  to  human  use  unreconciled. 

p.  x«J99  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  202  A  place.. which  yeeldeth 
balme  in  great  plenty,  but  saluage,  \vilde,  and  without  ver- 
tue.  1697  DRVDEN  yirg~.  Georg.  n.  24  Thus  the  salvage 
Cherry  grows. 

4,  a.  Of  movements,  noise,  demeanour,  manners, 
etc. :  \Yild,  ungoverned  ;  rude,  unpolished,     arch, 

c  1420-30  LYDG.  Dance  Machabree  in  Bochas  (1554)  221, 
I  haue  nought  learned  here  toforn  to  daunce,  no  daunce  in 
sooth  of  footyng  so  sauage.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  \\,  i. 
62  But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood,  Than  Venus, 
or  those  pampred  animalls,  That  rage  in  sauage  sensualitic. 
1606  —  Tr,  fy  Cr,  n,  iii.  135  The  sauage  strangeriesse  he 
puts  on.  16x1  —  IV int.  T.  m.  iii.  56  A  sauage  clamor. 
1667  MILTON  P.L.v\\.  36  The  Race  Of  that  wilde  Rout  that 
tore  the  Thracian  Bard  In  Rhodope,.  .till  the  savage  clamor 
dround  Both  Harp  and  Voice.  1781  COWPER  Cowers.  421 
Oh  to  the  club,  the  scene  of  savage  joys,  The  school  of 
coarse  good  fellowship  and  iioi.se.  1784  — •  Tnsk  in.  325 
Delights  which  who  would  leave..  For  all  the  savage  din  uf 
the  swift  pack,  And  clamours  of  the  field?  1822  SHELLEY 
Tri.  Life  142  The  wild  dance  maddens  in  the  van,  and 
those  Who  lead  it.  .without  repose  Mix  with  each  other  in 
tempestuous  measure  To  savage  music,  wilder  as  it  grows, 
fb.  Of  colouring:  Crude,  harsh,  violent.  Obs. 

ft.  1706  Art  of  Painting'  (1744)  163  He  tani'd  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  colours,  which  were  too  salvage. 

5.  Of  peoples  or  (now  somewhat  rarely)  of  indi- 
vidual persons  :  Uncivilized ;  existing  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  culture. 

Now  felt  as  a  stronger  term  than  barbarous,  which  tends  to 
be  applied  to  peoples  somewhat  less  remote  from  civilization. 

a.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.L.  iv.  iii.  222  Like  a  rude  and  sauage 
man  of  Inde.  1589  PI'TTENHAM  Kng.  Pocsie  i.  iii.  {Arb.)  22 
He  brought  the  rude  and  sauage  people  to  a  more  ciuill  and 
orderly  life.  1600  E.  BLOUST  tr.  Conestaggio  27  Taking  for 
their  leader  the  Earle  of  Desmond  and  others,  as  Oneale,  and 
some  other  of  the  sauage  Irish.  1652  NKEDHAM  tr.  Scldcii's 
Mare  Cl.  196  The  Britains  were  for  the  most  part  an  abject 
savage  people.  1755  GRAY  Prcgr.  Poesy  60  She  [the  Muse] 
deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat,  In  loose  numbers, 
wildly  sweet,  Their  feather-cinctur'd  chiefs  and  dusky  loves. 
1772  Ann.  Reg.  41/1  The  Highlanders,  whom  more  savage 
nations  called  Savage.  1781  GIBBON  Dect.  <$•  /•".  xxx.  HI. 
170  The  barriers,  which  had  so  long  separated  the  savage 
and  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth.  1842  TENNYSON 
Locksley  Hall  168,  I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she 
shall  rear  myt  dusky  race.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Coif/. 
(1876)  IV.  xvii.  73  The  south. .was,  through  its  neighbour- 
hood and  intercourse  with  Gaul,  somewhat  less  savage  than 
the  rest  of  the  island.  1906  A.  MACHKN  House  of  Souls 
Note  7  We  know . .  how  the  enemies  of  the  cruel  Star  Cham- 
ber caused  the  savage  Indian  to  disappear  from  the  land. 

ft.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  n.  xiii.  §  7.  435  In  those 
times  Greece  was  very  saluage,  the  inhabitants  being  often 
chaced  from  place  to  place,  by  the  captaines  of  great t-r 
Tribes.  1690  LOCKK  Hum.  Und.  i.  iii.  §  12  The  more  than 
Brutality  of  some  salvage  and  barbarous  Nations.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  hid.  fy  P.  271  From  a  Salvage  Prince  rendred 
himself  a  tame  Follower  of  the  Patriarch  St.  Gregory. 

b.  Salvage  man  :   the  conventional   representa- 
tion of  a  savage  in   heraldry  and    pageants  ;    a 
hitman  figure  naked  or  enveloped  in  foliage,    arch. 

1575  GASCOICSK  Princely  Pleas.  Kenehvorth  (1587)  A  iv, 
There  met  her  in  the  Forest  as  she  came  from  hunting  one 
clad  like  a  Sauage  man,  all  in  luie.  1575  LANE-HAM  Let. 
(1871)  14  Ooutof  the  woods,  in  her  Maiestiez  return  rooughly 
came  thear  foorth  Hombre  Saluagio  \mttrg.  The  sauage 
man.]  with  an  Oken  plant  pluct  vp  by  the  roots  in  hiz 
hande,  himself  forgrone  all  in  moss  and  luy.  1815  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  xli,  On  either  siile  stood  as  supporters,  .a  salvage 
man  proper,  to  use  the  language  of  heraldry,  wreathed  and 
cinctured.  1819  —  Iranhoe  viii,  Beside  it  stood  his  squire, 
quaintly  disguised  as  a  salvage  or  silvan  man.  i8ao  — 
Monast,  xvt,  The  flesh-coloured  silken  doublet.. in  which 
I  danced  the  salvage  man  at  the  Gray's-Inn  mummery. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  7.  415  The  '  Faerie  Queen  * 
..in  its  alternation  of  the  salvage-men  from  the  New  World 
with  the  satyrs  of  classic  mythology. 

c.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  savages. 

a.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  i.  vii.  §  3.  102  The  first 
people  which  after  the  generatl  floud  inhabited  Italic,  were 
the  Camesenes, . .  which  people  liued  altogether  a  sauage  life. 
1788  GIBBON  Dcd.  $  F.  liii.  V.  494  The  Grecian  princess 
was  torn  from  the  palace  of  her  fathers,  and  condemned  to 
a  savage  reign  and  an  hopeless  exile  on  the  banks  of  the 
Borysthenes.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  161  The 
civilized  man  gives  up  those  stimulants  of  hope  and  fear 
which  constitute  the  chief  charm  of  savage  life.  1857  BUCKI.K 
Civiliz.  I.  iv.  176  This  is  the  purely  savage  state  ;  and  it  is 
the  state  in  which  military  glory  is  most  esteemed,  and  mili- 
tary men  most  respected.  1899  R.  C.  TEMPLE  Univ.  Gram. 
24  The  *  savage  '  nature  of  the  languages  comes  out  even 
more  clearly  if  we  apply  the  theory  in  another  way. 

ft.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \.  viii.  §  5.  140  There  is  no 
man  so  impious,  as  to  beleeue  that  Noah,  .could.. set  vp  or 
deuise  any  Heathen  saluage,  or  idolatrous  adoration.  1697 


!    DRVDEM  sEneid  vn.  925;  Like  Hercules  himself,  his  Son 
appears,  In  Saluage  1'omp  a  Lyon's  Hide  he  wears. 
fd.  Remote  from  society,  solitary.    Ohs. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  1085  O  might  I  here  In  solitude 
live  savage,  in  some  glade  Obscur'd.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan 
n.  vii,  I,  methinks,  am  Salvage  and  forlorn,  Thy  presence 
only  'tis  can  make  me  blest. 

f  6.  Of  decoration  :  Rustic,  imitating  natural 
vegetation.  Obs. 

(11548  HALL  Citron.*  Hen.  /"///  156  b,  The  Jawe  peces 
..were  karved  with  Yinettes  and  trailes  of  savage  worke. 

II.  With  reference  to  disposition  or  temper. 
f7.  Indomitable,  intrepid,  valiant.   Obs. 

a.  13, .  Cocr  cie  L.  485  An  hardy  knyght,  stout  and  savage, 
Hent  a  schafft  with  gret  rage,  c  1330  Arth,  fy  Merl.  8270 
(Kolbing)  pe  .v.  was  Dedinet,  \>e  saueage.  ^1350  Will. 
'  Palerne  4022  But  sone  sauage  men  (?at  seten  in  )>e  halle 
henten  hastili  in  honde  what  f»ei  haue  nii^V.to  wende  him 
[the  werwolf)  after  wi^tli  to  quelle.  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
viii.  813  With  vthowsand  welle  garnest  and  sawage.  I  hid. 
v.  534  A  worthy  clerk,  bath  wys  and  rycht  sawage. 

•fb.  In  bad  sense:  Reckless,  ungovernable.  Obs. 

c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  4759,  I  praye  the,  my  broder  dere, 
.  .That  thow  be  wyse  and  not  sauage  ;  }if  the  not  to  out- 
rage. (71500  Bernard,  dc  cura  n'ifnm.  iK.E.T.S.)  300 
A  mane,  .of  wyne  |?at  has  vsage  Ande  habundance,  and 
syne  is  nocht  saflage  Th[r]ow  mychtines  and  con  fort  of  J>e 
wyne  At  temperance  bydis  and  sobyr  syne. 

f8.  Rude,  harsh,  ungentle  (also  transf.  of  the 
sea,  a  river).  Obs.  (merged  in  the  stronger  sense 
9).  In  the  1 7th  c.  a  Gallicism. 

a.  13..  K.Alis,  4089  (Laud  MS.)  Panic  hele ..  Remuen 
his  tentes..and  setten  hem  bisides  Estrage,  A  colcle  water 
and  a  sauage. 

ft.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  II,  77  I* ot  vertu  set  in  the  corage, 
Ther  mai  no  world  be  so  salvage,  Which  mihte  it  take  and 
don  a \veie,  Til  whanne  that  the  bodi  deie,  I  bid.  III.  230  For 
as  the  wilde  \vode  rage  Of  wyndes  makth  the  See  salvage, 
And  that  was  calm  bringth  into  wa\ve.  Ibid,  3^2  And  if  ye 
wiste  what  I  am,  And  out  of  what  lignagc  I  cam,  Ye  wolde 
noght  be  so  salvage.  1655  F.  ( 1.  tr.  Scndcrys  Artemenes  vn. 
in.  189  Her  reputation  is  high,  though  her  vert ue  be  neither 
salvage  nor  austere. 

9.  Fierce,  ferocious,  cruel,     a.  of  animals. 

a.  ^1407  LYDG.  Reson  .y  Sens.  3680  Lyouns  proude  in  tber 
rage,  And  many  beste  ful  Savage.  1420-2  —  Thebes  HI.  in 
Chaucer" s  Wks.  (1561)  374b,Grekes  wening  that  were  yong 
of  age  That  thisTygrehad.de  be  sauage  And  cruely  besetting 
al  the  place  Rounde  about.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch, 
Theseus  (1595)  5  The  wild  sauage  Sowe  of  Crommyon, 
otherwise  surnamed  Phxa.  1611  BIHLI-:  Wisd.  xvii.  19  A 
roaring  voice  of  most  sauage  wilde  beasts.  1630  Br.  HALL 
Occas.  HI  edit,  xxvii.  (1633)  70  liven  the  Savagest  Beasts  are 
made  quiet  and  docible,  with  want  of  food,  and  rest.  1706 
AUDISON  Rosamond  I.  iv,  What  savage  tiger  would  nut 
pity  A  damsel  so  distressed  and  pretty  !  1820  SCOTT  Let. 
in  Lockhart  (1837)  IV.  xi.  348  For  all  the  kind  [of  dogs]  are 
savage  at  night. 

$.  1632  SANDF.RSOM  Scrm.  148  Wherein   lob  alludeth  to 
ravenous  and  salvadge  beasts,     1696  TATE&  BRADY /'j.  vii. 
2  Lest,  like  a  salvage  Lion,  he  My  helpless  Soul  devour. 
b.  of  persons,  their  attributes  or  actions. 

a.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch^  Theseus  (1595)  5  Of  a  cruell, 
wicked,  and  sauage  pleasure.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii. 
348  O  then  his  lines  would  rauish  sauage  eares,  And  plant  in 
Tyrants  milde  humilitie.  1594  —  Rich,  ///,  i.  iv.  265  [Mur- 
derer.} Relent?  no: 'Tis  cowardly  and  womanish.  Ctu.  Not 
to  relent,  is  beastly,  sauage,  diuellish.  1599  —  Hen.  K  n.  ii. 
95  What  shall  I  say  to  thee  Lord  Scroope,  thou  cruell,  In- 
grateful),  sauage,  and  inhumane  Creature  ?  1697  CONGKI-;VK 
Mourn.  Bride  i.  i.  i  Musick  has  Charms  to  sooth  a  savage 
Breast,  To  soften  Rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  Oak.  1749 
SMOLLETT  Regie,  i.  i,  A  wretch  Of  soul  more  savage  breathes 
not  vital  air.'  1780  BCRKE  Sf.  at  Bristol  Wks.  1842  J.  261 
The  operation  of  the  old  law  is  so  savage,  and  so  inconvenient 
to  society,  that  [etc.],  1800  MRS.  HERVKY  Monrtray  Fam. 
IV.  190  It  would  be  downright  savage  to  leave  Lady  Mira- 
mont  now.  1808  SCOTT  in  Lockhart  (1837)  I.  i.  32  The 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh.,  encouraged  a  savage  fellow,., 
one  of  the  under-masters,  in  insulting  his  [Dr.  AdainVJ 
person  and  authority.  1845  DISKAF.LI  Sybil  in.  vii,  With 
a  countenance,  .rather  brutal  than  savage.  1848  l'n  VK  i  i;  \v 
Van.  Fair  ix,  He  had  a  savage  pleasure  in  making  the  poor 
wretches  [his  creditors]  wait.  1849  GROTE  Greece  n.  Hi. 
(1862)  IV.  457  His  queen  the  savage  Parysatis.  1879  FKOUDE 
Cxsar  y.y\v.  419  The  troops  were  savage,  and  killed  every 
man  that  they  overtook. 

ft,  1637  SALTONSTALL  Eusebius1  Constantinc  137  Hee  hath 
changed  all  mansutude  and  graciousnesse  with  salvage  fury 
and  cruelty,  a  1694  TILLOTSON  Sertn.  xlii.  (1742)  III.  198 
With  what  a  salvage  and  murderous  disposition  they  fly  at 
one  another's  reputation  and  tear  it  in  pieces. 
C.  transf. 

1634  MILTON  Comus  358  Within  the  direfull  grasp  Of 
Savage  hunger,  or  of  Savage  heat.  1818  SHELLEY  Homer's 
Hymn  to  Castor  g  When  wintry  tempests  o'er  the  savage 
sea  Are  raging.  1821  —  F.pif>$ych.  332  So  that  the  savage 
winds  hung  mute  around.  1857  EMKRSON  Poems  12  The 
bellowing  of  the  savage  sea. 

10.  (Chiefly  colloq.}    Enraged,   furiously   angry. 
Also,  rough  or  unsparing  in  speech. 

1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.Sntherl.  iColburn)  29  Don't 
let  Emmy  know  that  we  have  split,  else  she'll  be  savage 
with  us.  1851  LVTTON  Not  so  bad  it.  i.  32  You're  so  savage  on 
Softhead,  I  suspect  'tis  from  envy.  1861  FLOR.  NIGHTINGALE 
.\~urs ing  (ed.  2)  45  Almost  any  sick  person,  .if  he  can  speak 
without  being  savage  ..  is  exercising  self  control.  1870 
EMERSON &w.4.SWi'^,0/<//f£vWkMBohn)  III.  »34  Michel 
Angelo's  head  is  full  of  masculine  and  gigantic  figures  as 
gods  walking,  which  make  him  savage  until  his  furious 
chisel  can  render  them  into  marble.  1875  W.  S.  HAVWARD 
Lave  agst.  World  3  Come,  Jasper,  you  need  not  look  so 
savage.  1899  E.  PHILLPOTTS  Human  Boyno,  I  think  the 
Doctor  was  pretty  savage  with  old  Briggs. 

III.  11.  Comb.,%&^savag€'ji£r<:C)-heartedt-look-' 
ingt  -spoken,  t  -wild- 


1       1784  COWPER  Task  vt.  407  Vicious  in  act,  in  temper  "savage- 

fierce.     1819    MRS.  CiRAMT  in  Msm.  <v  Corr.  (1844)  II.  223 

His  'savage-hearted  prototype.     1795  SEWARD  Anecd.  II. 

[    272  They  were  the  most  *savage-looking  men  that  I  had 

!    ever  beheld.     1848  THACKERAY  I7  an.  Fair  xliv,  He..  glared 

at    him  with   savage-looking   eyes.      1894  Outing  (\T.  V.) 

XXIV.  230/1  A  *savage-spoken  old  Scotch  woman.     1592 

SHAKS.  Rom.  <V  7»/.  v.  iii.  37  The  time,  and  my  intents  an* 

*sauage  wilde. 

B.  sb. 

t  1.  A  wild  beast.   Obs. 

1682  SOUTHF.RNE  Loyal  Brother  iv.  i,  What  unfrequented 

i    coast   am   I   thrown  on,  Naked,  and  helpless,  to  be  made 

I    a  prey  To  the  next  coming  Salvage    of  the  field?      1750 

JOHNSON-  Rambler  No.  u   p  12  The  suspicion  and  solici- 

tude of  a  man  that  plays  with  a  tame  tiger,  always  under  a 

necessity  of  watching  the  moment  in  which   the  capricious 

;    savage  shall   begin   to  growl.     1770   LANGHOKNE  Plutarch 

I.  9  Crommyon  was  infested  by  a  wild  sow  named  Phsea. 

i     ..This  savage  he  [Theseus],  .killed.     1831  MACAULAY  Ess.^ 

i     IJamfden  p  14  The  man  who,  in  a  Spanish  bull-fight,  goad.s 

I     the  torpid  savage  to  fury,  by  shaking  a  red  rag  in  the  air. 

b.  A  bad-tempered  horse.     Cf.  SAVAGE  v.  4. 

1869  '  WAT.  BRADWOOD  '  The  O.  V,  H.  vi,  His  experience 

of  similar  animals  led  him  to  house  a  donkey  in  the  same 

box  with  Warrener,  with  whom  the  savage  soon  fraternised, 

and  displayed  corresponding  improvement   in   his  temper. 

1888  W.  DAY  Horse  419  We  al>o  have  in  Paradox  a  modern 

savage,  like  his  grey  prototype. 

2.  A  person  living  in  the  lowest  state  of  develop- 
ment or  cultivation  ;  an  uncivilized,  wild  person. 

a.  1588  SHAK^.  /..  /-.  L.  v.  ii.  202  Vouchsafe  to  shew  the 
sunshine  of  your  face,  That  we  (like  sauagesj  may  worship 
it.  1605  CA.MDF.N  AYw.,  hnprcses  174  His  conceit  was 
obscure  to  mee  which  painted  a  savadge  of  America  point- 
ing toward  the  Sun,  with  Tii-i  access-^  nrihi  tit\e*$r.  163* 
LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  292  Some  scattering  Arabs,  sold  vs 
Water..  .Two  of  which  Sauages  our  Captayne  hyred,  to 
guide  vs.  1672  DRVORN  \st  Pf.  <.>«</.  Granada  \.  \.  7,  I 
am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man,  'Ere  the  base  Laws 
of  Servitude  began,  When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  Savage 
ran.  1763  J.  HKOWN  Poetry  -V  Mus.  iii.  29  The  Jroquois, 
Hurons,  and  some  less  considerable  Tribes,  are  free  and 
independent  Savages.  1907  G.  TYRRFI.L  Oil  <v  Wine  24  To 
the  savage  every  stranger  is  therefore  an  enemy. 

18.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  ii.  60  Doe  you  put  trickes  vpon's 
with  Saluages  and  Men  of  Inde?  i6iz  CAPT.  SMITH,  etc. 
Mapofl'irginia  n.  i.  3  Wee  traded  with  the  Salvages  at 
Dominica.  1719  DF  Yov.Criisoei.  (1883)  40  Among  strangers 
and  salvages. 

ftg.  1642  FULLER  Holy  ff  Prof.  St.  m.  ii.  156  Seeing  we 
are  civilized  Knglish  men,  let  us  not  be  naked  Salvages  in 
our  talk. 

b.  transf.  A  cruel  or  fierce  person.  Also,  one 
who  is  destitute  of  culture,  or  who  is  ignorant  or 
neglectful  of  the  rules  of  good  behaviour. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ff  Cr.  v.  iii.  49  Htct.  Fie  sauage,  fie. 
Troy.  Hector,  then  'tis  warres.  1672-5  COMBER  Comp.  to 
Temple  (1702)130  But  who  would  imagine  that  our  Christ  tied 
Albion  should  breed  such  Salvages';1  1762  COLMAN  HI  us. 
Lady  n.  20  Sophy..  -Oh  —  the  people  here  are  all  downright 
Goths,  flfasa.  Absolute  savages—  an  English  catch,  a 
Scotch  jigK,  and  an  Irish  howl  are  all  tiieir  ideas  of  har- 
mony. 1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  422  Witness  the  patient  ox, 
..Driv'n  to  the  slaughter,  .while  the  savage  at  his  heels 
Laughs  at  the  frantic  sufferer's  fury.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv. 
Grey  i.  iii,  However,  .  .the  young  savages  at  Burnsley  Vicar- 
age had  caught  a  Tartar.  1847  TFNNVSOS  Princess  in.  230 
Peace,  you  young  savage  of  the  Northern  wild  !  1898 
HAIO*  BROWN  in  IVcstm.  Gits,  i  Feb.  8/1  Schoolboys,  .are 
not  such  savages  as  in  the  old  days. 

3.  a.  —Salvage  man  (see  A.  5  b).     b.  The  '  Jack 
of  the  clock  '  (see  JACK  sb\  6). 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  15  This  Sauage,  for  the  more 

submission,  brake  hiz  tree  a  sunder.     1708  [HATTON]  AV?c 

J'iew  Lond.  I.  231  The  Ornament  of  this  Church  [sc.  St. 

Dunstans  in  the  West]  consists.  .of  the  Clock.  .here  being 

two  Figures  of  Savages  or  wild  Men,  well  carved  in  Wood, 

..with  each  a  knotty  Club  in  his   Hand  wherewith  they 

alternately  strike  the  Quarters.    1780  KDMONDSON  Heraldry 

}     II.  Gloss.)  Saz>aget  Wood-man  ^  or  Wild-man.     1803  MAL- 

COLM Land.  Rediv.  III.  461  Their  clock  and  savages,  whose 

j     fascinating  movements  attract  twenty  pair  of  eyes  every 

quarter  of  an  hour.     1908  Daily  Chron.  9  Oct.  4/7  [About 

I     1762]  it  was  customary  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  procession  to 

I     be  headed  by  a  body  of  men  called  '  whifflers'..  .These,  with 

i     the  assistance  of  some  twenty  'savages'  or  'greenmen  ',  as 

]     they  were  termed,  who  let  off".,  fireworks,  effectively  cleared 

,     the  way  for  the  City  Fathers  and  the  '  Show  '. 


Savage  (sre'ved^),  v.  Also  6  salvage,  [f. 
SAVAGE  a.] 

fl.  intr*  To  act  the  savage  ;  to  indulge  in  cruel 
or  barbarous  deeds.  Obs.  rare. 


?5*>3  SACKVILI.E  Mirr.  Mag.,  Compl.  Dk.  Buckingham 
lix,  Myhait  agryesd  that  such  a  wretche  should  raygne, 
Whose  bluddy  brest  so  salvaged  out  of  kynde,  That  Pha- 
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laris  had  never  so  bluddy  a  minde.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNR 
Pseud  .  Ep.  vn.  xix.  384  Though  the  blindnesse  of  some 
ferities  have  savaged  on  the  dead,  and  beene  so  injurious 
unto  wormes,  as  to  disenterre  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  ; 
yet  had  they  therein  no  designs  upon  the  soule. 

2.  trans.  To  render  savage,  barbarous,  or  fierce, 

1611  Si'EED  Hist.  67.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  (1623)  563  Dispositions 
not  despicable,  if  they  had  not  been  sauaged  with  a  too 
carelesse  rudenesse.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  1081  DC- 
pendants,  friends,  relations,  Love  himself,  Savag'd  by  woe, 
forget  the  tender  tie,  The  sweet  engagement  of  the  feeling 
heart.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xxii,  I  was  so  savaged  by 
my  wrongs  that  I  delighted  in  the  recital  of  this  adventure. 
1828  SOUTIIEY  Epist.)  Anniv.  13  Its  bloodhounds  savaged 
by  a  cross  of  wolf.  1899  ConUmp.  Rtv.  Dec.  882  They  are 
extremely  good-natured  and  mild-tempered  dogs,  unless 
carefully  '  savaged  '  by  their  masters. 

t  3.  To  behave  savagely  to.   Obs. 

1796  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Marchmont  III.  146  She  used  to 
savage  me  so.  .  thai  I  shall  never  go  near  them  any  more. 


SAVAGED. 

4.  Of  an  animal,  esp*  a  horse:  To  attack  with 
the  teeth,  bite. 

1880  W.  DAY  Racehorse  in  Train,  v.  38  In  the  stalls  the 
bars  should  be  put  up  between  them,  so  that.,  they  may  be 
hindered  kicking  and  savaging  each  other.  1891  N.  GOULD 
Double  Invent  12  A  dangerous  horse  had  thrown  Thurton  to 
the  ground,  and  was  '  savaging '  him.  1894  Pall  Mall  G. 
i  Nov.  7/3  Alexander  III  was  daily  caricatured  as  a  bear 
with  an  Imperial  crown,  who  wished  to  savage  the  best  of 
his  subjects.  1896  W.  C.  F.  MOLYNF.UX  Campaigning ^in 
S.  Afr.  fy  Egypt  173  [The  horse]  galloped  about  with  rolling 
eyes,  savaging  every  horse  or  man  it  could  reach. 

t  Salvaged,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SAVAGE  sb.  and 
t>.  4-  -ED.]  Savage,  barbarous,  uncivilized ;  also, 
rendered  savage  or  cruel. 

16x1  SPEED  Hist,  Gt,  Brit,  v.  vii.  §  TO.  42  Icones  and  Pat- 
ternes  of  their  first  and  most  sauaged  times.  1642  H.  MORE 
Song  of  Soul  \\\.  App.  xxxvili,  Madnesse  and  stupor  seize 
His  salvagM  heart. 

Savagedom  (sx'ved^dam).  [f.  SAVAGE  a.  or  sb. 
+  -DOM.J  The  condition  of  being  a  savage;  the 
realm  ot  savages,  savage  people  collectively. 

1845  E.  WARBURTON  Crescent  $•  Crass  I.  311  We  had  been 
already  five  weeks  in  Savagedom,  among  sands,  and  deserts, 
.  .and.  .had  had  enough  of  it.  iB&QjBS&QtpCotntttffff friars 
ii.  87  The  people,  .goaded  to  frequent  outbursts  of  ferocious 
savagedom  by  hunger.  1908  O.  CHAWFURD  in  igth  Cent, 
Jan.  63  In  the  early  ages  of  .savagedom  this  region  was 
eagerly  colonised  by  Rome. 

Savageism,  variant  of  SAVAGISM. 

Savagely  (sie'ved^li),  adv,  [f.  SAVAGE  a.  -t- 
-LY -.]  In  a  savage  manner;  t  recklessly  (0Ar.), 
cruelly,  barbarously,  fiercely. 

a  1400  Launfal  130  So  savagelych  hys  good  he  besette, 
That  he  ward  yn  greet  dette,  Kyght  yn  the  ferstyere.  1563 
WINJET  Vincentins  Lirin.  To  Q.  Marie,  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II. 
7  Raigeing  I  say,  nocht  only  ayanis  our  mother  the  haly, 
catholik  kirk,  bot  maist  sauagelie  aganis  thame  selfis.  1603 
SHAKS.  Afacff,  iv.  iii.  205  Your  Castle  is  surpriz'd  :  your 
Wife  and  Kabes  Sauagely  slaughter'd.  1749  SMOLLETT  tr. 
Gil  Bias  n.  vii.  (1782)  i.  174  Mergellina  being.. withal  so 
savagely  virtuous  that  she  could  not  so  much  as  endure  the 
look  of  a  man.  1848  THACKERAY  l-'an.  I-'air  xiv.  Captain 
Crawley  looked  savagely  at  the  Lieutenant.  1891  KIPLING 
Light  that  Failed  x\\\.  (1900)223  He  was  savagely  angry 
against  Torpenhow. 

Savageiiess  (sce'ved^nes).  Also  7-8  salv-. 
[f.  SAVAUK  a.  +  -NESS.]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  savage,  uncivilized,  barbarous,  cruel,  fierce. 

a.  13..  Sir  Beues  2363  t,MS.  S.),  I  haue  herde  of  [MS.  N. 
in)  sauagenes,  Whenne  jonge  men  were  in  wyldernes,  J>at 
[>ey  toke  hert  and  hinde . . ;  pey  slowen  hem  and  soden  hem 
in  her  hide  ;  pus  doon  men,  (>at  in  wood  ahyde.  1600  SUK- 
T-Lf.i  Country  Farm  11.  Hv.  371  He  [the  vnruly  bull]  will  be- 
come gentle,  forgetting  his  naturallsauedgenes.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  iv.  i.  200  She  will  sing  the  Sauagenesse  out  of  a  Beare. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  xxxiv.  261  He  kissed 
my  hand  with  such  a  savageness,  that  a  redness  remains 
upon  it  still.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  ii,  When  the  latent 
savageness  of  his  nature  was  thoroughly  roused. 

ft.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  I.e  Blanc's  Trav.  353  Leaving  them 
by  reason  of  their  salvagenesse.  1701  W.  NICHOLS  Consol. 
to  Parents  8  A  Salvageness  and  Ferity  which  the  crudest 
of  Brutes  are  not  subject  to. 

Savagery  (sae'vedgiri,  sse-ved^ri).  [f.  SAVAGE 
a.  +  -BY,  after  K.  sauvagerie.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fierce  or  cruel ;    savage 
disposition,  conduct,  or  actions ;   also  with  a  and 
pi,  a  cruel  action  or  deed. 

1595  SHAKS.  "John  iv.  iii.  48  This  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 
The  wildest  Sauagery,  the  vildest  stroke  That  euer  wall- 
ey'd  wrath.  .Presented  to  the  teares  of  soft  remorse.  1794 
COLERIDGE  Relig.  Musings  182  In  savagery  of  holy  zeal. 
1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iv.  (1841)  227  They  err  greatly  who 
imagine  that  this  man's  courage  was  ferocity,  mere  coarse 
disobedient  obstinacy  and  savagery,  as  many  do.  1877 
TENNVSON  Harold  n.  ii.  210  Hast  thou  never  heard  His 
savagery  at  Alen9on?  1883  BURTON  &  CAMERON  Gold  Coast 
I.  iii.  75  We  shall  seldom  see  these  savageries  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  wild  or  uncivilized  ; 
the  characteristics  of  savages ;  the  savage  state  of 
human  society. 

1815  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  II.  327  The  progress 
from  savagery  to  civilization  is  evidently  first  from  the  hunt- 
ing  to  a  pastoral  state.  1864  R.  K.  BURTON  Dahome  I.  19 
At  certain  hours  the  bugle-call  from  Santa  Cecilia  intimates 
that  all  about  me  is  not  savagery.  1865  DICKKNS  Mvt.  Fr. 
i.  iii,  There  was  a  curious  mixture  in  the  boy,  of  uncom- 
pleted savagery,  and  uncompleted  civilisation.  1870  LUB- 
BOCK  Orig.  Civiliz.  \.  (1875)  3  A  tribe  which  had  sunk  from 
civilisation  into  barbarism  would  _by  no  means  exhibit  the 
same  features,  as  one  which  had  risen  into  barbarism  from 
savagery.  1904  SIR  R.  RODD  Sir  W.  Raleigh  11.23  Ireland 
.  .remained  abandoned  to  the  savagery  of  the  primeval  Celt. 

3.  Wildness,  as  of  nature  or  scenery,  etc. 

1871  B.  HARTE  Mrs.  Skaggss  Husbands  i,  Except  for  the 
rudest  purposes  of  shelter  from  rain  and  cold,  the  cabin 
possessed  but  little  advantage  over  the  simple  savagery  of 
surrounding  nature.  1884  SALA  Jonm.  due  South  i.  vii. 
(1887)  97  The  appearance  of  the  rock-bound  coast  is  one  of 
unrelieved  savagery. 

4.  collect,  in  occasional  uses  :   f  Wild  vegetation 
(obs.} ;  savage  beasts  or  savages  collectively. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  v.  ii.  47  Her  fallow  Leas,  The  Dar- 
nell, Hemlock,  and  ranke  Femetary,  Doth  root  vpon  ;  while 
that  the  Culter  rusts,  That  should  deracinate  such  Sauagery. 
1867  JEAN  INGELOW  Story  of  Doom  vi.  10  And  had  made  A 
fire,  to  scare  away  the  savagery  That  roamed  in  that  great 
forest.  1896  R.  S.  S.  BADEN-POWELL  Matabele  Campaign 
xviii.  (1897)  464  That  the  white  settlers  were  not  entirely 
overwhelmed  in  the  first  mad,  blood-thirsting  rush  of  relent- 
less savagery  is  a  matter  for  marvel. 
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Savagess  (sse-ved^es).  rare.  [f.  SAVAGE  sb.  + 
-Esai.  Cf.  F.  saitvagessc.']  A  female  savage. 

1640  tr.  Verdere's  Rom.  of  Rom.  \.  vii.  24  The  Empresse 
would  needs  visit  the  fair  Savagesse.  Ibid,  xxxii.  143  Silvan 
and  the  fair  Savagess  his  wife,  1858  THACKKRAY  Virgin. 
xl,  The  savage  and  savagess  retired  together. 

t  Savagilie,  <*•  and  s/>.  Obs.  rare.  Also  -yne. 
[a.  F.  sauvagin,  f.  sauvage  SAVAGE  a.  Cf.  Sp. 
salvagina,  Pg.  selvagina,  salvagina,  It.  selvaggina, 
salvaggina  venison,  game.]  A.  adj.  Savage,  wild. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  246  Savagyne,  voyd 
of  al  resoun.     1430-40  —  Bochas  II.  xvi.  (1494)  h  ij,  Of  the 
forests  the  bestes  sauagyne. 
B.  sb.  A  savage. 

01400-50  Alexander  3914  pai-.Slose  of  )>a  sauagyns 
[printed  -yus]  a  sowme  out  of  nombre. 

t  Savagious,  f.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SAVAGE  a.  + 
-lot's.]  -Savage.  Hence  t  Savagiotisly  adv. 

1650  HOWF.I.L  Ctirajfft's  Rev.  Naples  I.  51  So  they  sent  for 
Doctor  lulio  Genovinoamost  savagious  man.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  VI.  296  The  people  generally  are.. as  sauagiously 
tame  (I  protest)  as  the  foure  footed  Citizens  of  Lybia. 

Savagism  (sx-vecljjiz'm).  Also  savageism.  [f. 
S.VVAOE  a.  4- -ISM.]  =  SAVAGERY  2. 

1796  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  II.  465  Virtvies.  .could 
alone  keep  the  world  from  that  relapse  into  Savagism  to 
which  mankind  is  ever  tending.  1798  A.  P.  Tour  in  Wales 
30  (MS.)  We  began  to  omit  clambering  among.. ruins, 
merely  for  the  assurance  of  Superstition  and  Savageism 
having  existed  when  these  terror  striking  fabrics  were 
erected.  1841  MARY  HF.NNKLL  in  C.  Bray  Philos.  tfecess. 
II.  616  Fourier,  .divides  the  history  of  humanity  into  four 
forms  or  periods,  incoherentlysocial— Savagism,  patriarchal- 
ism,  barbarism  and  civilization.  1877  SPARROW  Serin,  xiii. 
1 75  There  are  various  kinds  of  life,  .there  is  that  of  youth  and 
age,  of  ignorance  and  knowledge,  of  civilization  and  savage- 
ism,  with  numerous  subdivisions  under  each. 

Savagize  (sarvMl^aiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  SAVAGE  a. 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  render  savage  or  cruel. 

1848  Tail's  Mag.  XV.  140  Earnshaw  has  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  on  the  farm,  a  man  savageized.  1864  GILFILLAN  in 
Mem.  (1892)  349  It  was  but  natural  that  a  man,  who  when 
he  was  close  on  middle-age  had  still  his  reputation  and  for- 
tune  tomake  [etc.],,  .should  be  soured  and  half  savagised. 

||  Sa-valo.  Obs.  rare  ~  '.  [Sp.,  now  written  sd- 
l<alo  :  see  S.VHALO.]  The  shad.  Only  attrib. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Alenmiis  Guzman  d'Alf.  n.  115  Your 
Savalo-pyes  for  the  holy  weeke. 

Savan. :  see  SAVANT. 

Savannah  (savnrna).  Forms :  6  zavana,  7 
savanar,  savanah,  //.  savanee,  ?-8  savana,  7- 
savanna,  savannah.  [In  i6th  c.  zavana,  a.  Sp. 
zavana,  favatta,  given  by  Oviedo  1535  as  a  Carib 
word.  The  later  form  savana  (mod.  Sp.  sal'ana) 
is  an  instance  of  the  usual  N.  American  Sp.  sub- 
stitution of  s  for  z.  Cf.  F.  savane,  G.  savannc. 

The  Sp.  sabana  savanna  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the 
same  as  sdtana  sheet.  The  difference  in  accent  is  shown 
by  verse  examples  to  have  existed  already  in  the  i6th  c. ; 
and  the  words  originally  began  with  different  consonants.] 

1.  A  treeless  plain ;  properly,  one  of  those  found 
in  various  parts  of  tropical  America. 

1555  EDKN  Decades  lit.  iii.  (Arb.)  148  Hauynge  towarde 


which  they  call  Savaiitis.  1655  I.  S.  Brief  Jrnl.  Proc. 
Army  W.  Indies  18  Open  ground  and  plaine  Fields,  or 
Savanars  as  they  there  call  them.  1661  HICKERINGILL  Ja- 
maica 13  Nor  are  the  Woods  a  more  plentiful  Nursery  for 
the  Hoggs  then  the  Savaua's  are  for  the  Beeves  and  wild 
Cattel.  1672  SIR  W.  TALBOT  Discov.  John  Lederer  25  The 
Woods  being  full  of  Fallow,  and  Savana;  of  Red-Deer.  1697 
DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  87  In  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  are  very 
large  Savanahs,  which  1  have  seen  full  of  Cattle.  1699  Ibid. 
II.  n.  53  The  neighbouring  Savannahs.  1719  DK  FOE 


told  me  that  the  nearest  and  levellest  Way  was  now  im- 
passable, by  Reason  of  many  large  mirey  Savannas.    1756 
'•a   ii    The  more  extended  plains  are 


P.   BROWNE    Jamaica   n    The  more  extended  plain: 
commonly  called  Savanas.     1819  BOWDICH,  etc.  Jlfissi 


ion  tit 


Ashanlee  ll.  xiii.  448  The  red  and  yellow  ochres  brought  to 
me,  were  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  savannah  three 
journies  south-eastward  of  Empoongwa.  i8»6  SCOTT 
Woodst.  v,  Glades.. anon  opening  yet  wider  into  little 
meadows,  or  savannahs.  1865  PARKMAN  Huguenots  iv.  (1875) 
57  Next  came  the  broad  sunlight  and  the  wide  savanna. 
1900  DOYLE  Gt.  Boer  War  xiv.  235  Between  these  hills  there 
lie  wide  stretches  of  the  green  or  russet  savannah.  _ 
Jig.  1866  N.  *  Q.  Ser.  in.  IX.  273/1  The  allusions. .so 
profusely  scattered  through  the  vast  savannahs  of  literature. 
1893  F.  THOMPSON  Poems  49  Whether  they  swept,  smoothly 
fleet,  The  long  savannahs  of  the  blue. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1827  O.  W.  ROBERTS  Voy.  Cenli:  Amer.  113  Close  to  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  pine  savannah.  Ibid.  114,  I  had 
a  long  walk  into  the  savannah,  which  is  pretty  closely 
covered  with  detached  clumps  of  pine  trees  of  all  ages  and 
sizes.  1865  Reader  23  Sept.  236/3  The  army  has  been 
moving  through  magnificent  pine-woods— the  savannahs  ot 
the  South,  as  they  are  termed. 

3.  altrib.  a.  simple  attrib. 

1697  DAMPIER  l-'oy.  I.  50  Plain  even  Savanah  Land,  with- 
out any  Trees.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  no,  Ihe 
open  or  Savana  Fields.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Son*.,  O 
Dreary  Life'  7  Savannah-swards  Unweary  sweep.  1867 
LATHAM  Black  f,  White  118  'Savanna  land',  meaning  wet 
land. 

b.  In  the  names  of  birds,  plants,  etc. :  Savan- 
nah bird,  blackbird,  the  Crctophaga  ant  of  the 
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West  Indies ;  t  savannah  crane,  ?  the  Whooping 
Crane,  Grus  americana;  f  savannah  finch,  the 
grasshopper-sparrow  of  the  U.S.,  Coturnicnlus 
passerinus ;  savannah  flower,  '  a  West  Indian 
name  for  various  species  of  Ef kites'1  (Treas.  Hot. 
1866);  savannah  fox  (see  quot.);  savannah 
sparrow,  a  sparrow  of  the  genus  Passerculus,  esp. 
P.  savanna,  common  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  North  America;  savannah-wattle,  the  West 
Indian  trees  Citharexylum  quadrangiilare  and  C. 
cinereuin ;  *f  savannah  woodcock,  Latham  sname 
for  Gallinago  undulata. 

1694  RAY  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  200  In  referring  the 
"Savanna  bird  to  the  Lark-kind.  1723  SLOANE  Jamaica 
II.  306  The  Savanna  Bird.. is  four  Inches  long  [etc.].  1862 
WOOD  lllnstr.  Nat.  Hist.  1 1.  569  The  food  of  the  "Savannah 
Blackbird  is  mostly  of  an  animal  nature.  1791  W.  BARTRAM 
Carolina  220  Amongst  other  game,  they  brought  with  them 
a  'savanna  crane  which  they  shot  in  the  adjoining  meadows. 
1783  LATHAM  Synopsis  Birds  III.  270  'Savanna  Finch. 
1696  SLOANE  Catal.  Plant.  Jamaica  89  *Savanna  Flour. 
1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  182  The  Savanna  Flower.  This 
plant  is  common  in  the  Savannas  about  Kingston.  1852 
G.  W.  JOHNSON  Cottage  Card.  Diet.  350  F.thites  subertcta 
(..Savannah  flower).  1879  WOOD  Wattrtaft  Wanderings 
412  Fox  (b'ltlpes  cancrizora). — This  animal  is  generally 
called  "Savannah  Fox  by  the  colonists,  and  Mikang  by  the 
natives.  1808-13  A.  WILSON  Amer.  Omith.  (1830  II.  2^9 
Fringilla  savanna,  Wilson.— *Savannah  sparrow.  Hid., 
The  female  of  the  Savannah  sparrow  is  five  inches  and 
a  half  long.  1864  GRISEBACH  1-lora  W.  hid.  Islands  787 
*Savannah-wattle.  1785  LATHAM  Synopsis  Birds  V.  132 
*Savanna  Woodcock. 

]|  Savant  (.savan).  Also  fscavant,  savan.  [Fr.; 
subst.  use  of  savant  adj.,  orig.  pr.  pple.  (synon.  with 
sachattt,  now  the  only  form  in  this  use)  of  savoir 
to  know  :— popular  L.  *sapere  —  class.  L.  sapcre  to 
be  wise  :  cf.  SAPIENT. 

The  misapprehension  of  the  obs.  Fr.  spelling  savans  of  the 
plural  has  given  rise  in  Eng.  to  the  incurred  form  savan.} 

A  man  of  learning  or  science ;  esp.  one  profes- 
sionally engaged  in  learned  or  scientific  research. 

1719  F.  HAUKSBEF.  Pliys.  Mech.  Exfer.  v.  225  [He]  made 
a  Report  thereof  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
France  ;  and,  upon  his  return  home,  those  Scavans  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  re-examine  the  matter.  1750  CHES- 
TERF.  Let.  to  Son  24  May,  At  Paris.. you  will  find  a  cargo 
of  letters,  to  very  different  sorts  of  people,  as  beaux  esprits, 
scavants,  et  belles  dames.  1765  H.  \VALPOLF.  Let.  to  C. 
Montagu  22  Sept.,  I  dined  to-day  with  a  dozen  savans. 
1805  Edin.  Rev.  VII.  232  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the 
savants  in  waiting  were  O_uintus  Icilius  and  Thiebault. 
1848  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  1.  189,  I  saw  Alfred  [Ten- 
nyson], and  the  rest  of  the  scavans.  1864  Cham/:  Encycl. 
s.  v.  Mataani,  His  mother  [being]  the  gifted  daughter  of 
the  great  savan,  the  Marquis  Beccaria.  1874  SIDGWICK 
Meth.  Ethics  111.  v.  263  How  shall  we  compare,  .the  service 
of  the  savant  who  discovers  a  new  principle  with  that  of  the 
inventor  who  applies  it? 

II  Savante  (savant).  [Fr.,  fem.  of  savant : 
see  SAVANT.]  A  learned  (French)  woman. 

1766  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Gray  25  Jan.,  Madame  de  Roch- 
fort  is  different..  .Her  manner  is  soft  and  feminine,  and 
though  a  savante,  without  any  declared  pretensions.  1813 
BYRON  in  Moore  Lett,  t,  Jrnls.  (1830)  1.  457  Annabella..is 
.  .an  only  child,  and  a  savante,  who  has  always  had  her 
own  way.  1844  MARG.  FULLER  Woman  in  igtfi  Cent.  (1862) 
57  There  is  on  her  no  hue  of  the  philosopher,  the  heroine, 
the  savante,  but  she  looks  great  and  noble. 

Savar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SAVOUR. 

II  Savate  (savat).  [Fr.  ;  lit.  a  kind  of  shoe  :  see 
SABATON.]  A  method  of  fighting  (commonly  em- 
ployed instead  of  or  in  conjunction  with  boxing)  in 
which  the  feet  are  used.  Hence  ||  Savateur  (sava- 
tor),  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  savate. 

i86a  WRAXAU.  Hugo's  Miserable!  cxxx.  II.  79  The  Pa- 
risian  gamin.. is  clever  at  the  savate,  and  all  creeds  are 
possible  to  him.  1889  E.  B.  MICHKLL  BoxixfCBa&m.  Libr.) 
132  While  the  practice  of  the  Savate,  in  which  the  feet  as 
well  as  the  hands  are  used,  was  growing  up  in  France,  an 
exactly  similar  style  of  boxing  was  being  separately  de- 
veloped in  the  remote  countries  between  India  and  China. 
1898  Daily  Ne^l>s  25  Oct.  8/5  This  mixture  of  savate  with 
a  sort  of  elementary  boxing  would  appear  to  be  only  effec- 
tive when  both  parties  use  it.  1899  Ibid.  30  Oct.  6/6  Charle. 
mont,  the  French  savateur. 

Savation  (s^v^-Jan).  dial,  (see  E.D.D.). 
[f.  SAVE  v.  +  -ATION.  Cf.  savacion,  obs.  f.  SALVA- 
TION.] A  saving  (of  money). 

MM  MACKY  Journ.  thr.  Engl.  (ed.  2)  II.  xii.  181  Which 
(to  use  that  Country  People's  Word)  was  a  great  Savation  of 
Money  to  my  Lord  Duke. 

t  Save,  -ft1'-1  Obs.  [ad.  L.  satvia  SAGE  so.1, 
whence  OE.  saluie  ;  assimilated  to  SAVE  i>.]  Sage. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1855  Fermacies  of  herbes,  and 
eek  saue  They  dronken,  for  they  wolde  hir  limes  haue. 
i.  a  1450  Pol.  Rel.  $  J.ove  Poems  287  So  bat  he  drynke  save 
or  anteoche. 

Save  (s*'v),  rf.2    [f.  SAVE  ».] 

1.  An  act  of  saving ;  a  piece  of  economy,     aial. 
and  -vulgar.    (See  E.D.D.) 

1906  Daily  Chron.  9  Feb.  4/4  The  fact  is,  apart  from,  .the 
save  in  gas  and  firing,,  .when the  year's  finished  I've  calcu- 
lated  1  shall  make  a  profit  on  it. 

2.  Football,  Hockey,  etc.    An  act  of  preventing 
the  opposite  side  from  scoring. 

!8oo  Field  t  Nov.  670/1  Coventry  [a  half-back]  came  to  the 
rescue  with  a  plucky  save.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Mar.  2/1 
Gay,  in  goal,  made  no  mistake  and  several  excellent  saves. 


SAVE. 

Save  (s^v),  v.  Forms  :  a.  3-5  (6  Sc.)  salve  ; 
Sc.  5-6  sa(u)lf(f,  6  salfe,  salffe.  £.  3-5  sauve  ; 
also  (chiefly  north.  and  Sc.)  3-6  saufl^e,  4-5sawf(e, 
sawff,  4-6  saufif.  7.  4  Kent,  sove  (sovi,  sovy). 
8.  3-  save  ;  also  (chiefly  north,  and  Sc.)  4-6  saw(e, 
4-5  saf(e,  4-6  saff(e  ;  J>Y.  5-6  saif(f,  (6  saaf).  [a. 
OF.  salver,  sauver  (  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  salvar^  It.  sal- 
vare)  :—  late  L.  salvare  to  save,  f.  L.  sato-us  SAFE.] 
I.  To  rescue  or  protect. 

1.  trans.  To  deliver  or  rescue  from  peril  or  hurt  ; 
to  make  safe,  put  in  safety.     Conit.jfaw/,  ^out  of. 

a.  a  living  being. 

c»so  Kent.  Serai,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  32  Lord  saue  us  for  we 
perisset.  13..  Guy  Wants.  7226  God.  .bat..heldest  Daniel 
fram  be  lyoun,  Saue  me  fram  bis  foule  dragoun.  c  1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  xxxiii.  (George)  116  To  saf  his  douchtir  fra  bat 
wrak.  c  1470  Got.  <$•  Gaiv.  1009  Thus  may  thow  saif  me  fra 
syte,  a  1533  LD.  BEKNERS  Huon  xc.  284  He  that  aKvayes 
hath  sauedine  out  of  all  perelles  wyll  not  forsake  me 
at  this  tyme.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Ckron.  Scot. 
(S.  T.  S.)  II.  55  Gif  ?e.  .salve  his  servandis  fire  the  daith  so 
far  as  }e  may.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  3  One  that  I 
sau'd  from  drowning.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  ix.  9 
Save  a  Thiefe  from  the  Gallows,  and  he'll  Cut  your  Throat. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  (Globe)  63  Did  not  you  come  Eleven 
of  you  into  the  Boat,  where  are  the  Ten  2  Why  were  not 
they  sav'd  and  you  lost  ?  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxii, 
She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  thanked  the  Power  which  had 
saved  her  husband.  1853  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tonis  C,  vii, 
*Q  Mr,  Symmes  !—  save  me  —  do  save  me  —  do  hide  me!' 
said  Eliza. 

b.  one's  life  (similarly,  one's  body,  carcass,  head, 
neck,  etc.).     To  save  one's  skin,  to  escape  unhurt, 
To  save  ones  bacon  :  see  BACOX  5  a. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9231  So  bat  to  saui  is  lif  be  castel 
vp  mi  golde.  13..  K.  Alis.  3811  He  lefte  his  pray,  and 
fleygh  to  hors,  For  to  save  his  owne  cors.  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  n.  271  His  fostyr  modyr.  .  Did  mylk  to  warme,  his 
liff  gift"  scho  mycht  saiff.  a  1533  LD.  BEKNERS  Huon  Ixvii. 
230  He  besought  our  lorde  god  to  saue  his  body  fro  mys- 
fortune.  c  1570  W.  WAGER  The  longer  thou  livest  477 
(Brandl),  Neither  mockes  nor  gaudes  shall  your  skinne 
saue.  i6n  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  ili.  67  To  day,  how  many 
would  haue  giuen  their  Honours  To  haue  sau'd  their  Car- 
kasses?  1685  [see  NECK  sbl  3  d].  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX. 
458  A  great  many  lives  were  saved  by  the  salutary  practice 
of  inoculation.  1855  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng,  xxi.  IV.  544  To 
have  done  all  in  his  power  to  save  both  the  head  of  Stafford 
and  the  head  of  Russell,  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire 
Laii  xlvii,  See  my  neck  and  save  your  own. 

c.  a  people,  state,  city. 

c  1375  Sc.  Le^  Saints  xxxiii.  (George)  106  His  douchtir.  . 
to  be  dragone  suld  be  gyffine,  to  sauff  be  ton.  1474  CAXTON 
Chesse  n.  v.  (1883)  59  He  shold  employe  alle  his  entente  to 
saue  the  comyn  wele.  1533  BELLENUEN  L,h>y  i.  v.  (S.  T.  S.) 
I.  34  My  citee  wassauffit  be  bi  helpe.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v. 
iii.  133  If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend  To  saue  the 
Romanes,  thereby  to  destroy  The  Voices  whom  you  serue. 
17*8  POPE  Dune.  i.  197  Could  Troy  be  sav'd  by  any  single 
hand.  1851  TENNYSON  Ode  on  Wellington  200  Yea,  let  all 
good  things  await  Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great,  But  as  he 
saves  or  serves  the  state.  1894  J.  T.  FOWLER  Adamnan 
Introd.  p.  xxi,  The  Bards  were  saved,  but  reformed. 

d.  To  rescue  (property)  from  shipwreck,  fire,  etc. 
1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhcdifs  Conq.  E.  Ind,  i.  xlL 

95  There  was  kindled  in  the  same  [ship]  a  great  fire,  so  that 
nothing  was  saued,  but  onely  the  men.  1591  SHAKS.  Two 
Gent.  i.  i.  156  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  saue  your  Ship  from 
wrack.  1615  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  73  The  fyre 
was  so  vehement  that  littell  or  nothing  was  saved.  1787 
PARK  Mar.  Insurances  141  Whereas  the  circumstance  of 
Ihe  lighters  being  saved,  and  the  ship  lost,  was  accidental. 
1878  MRS.  HUNGERFORD  Molly  Baw  n  xxxviii,  I  saved  them 
[sc.  diamonds]  from  the  fire.  .,  and  have  had  them  re-set. 

e.  absol. 

1560  UIBLE  (Geneva)  Isa.  lix,  i  The  Lords  hand  is  not 
shortened,  that  it  can  not  saue.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  it. 
ii.  80  Your  husband  he  is  gone  to  saue  farre  off,  Whilst 
others  come  to  make  him  loose  at  home.  1739  POPE  Ess. 
Man  it.  201  The  same  ambition  can  destroy  or  save.  1781 
COWPER  Charity  226  Oh,  'tis  a  godlike  privilege  to  save  ! 
1860  W.  WHITING  Hymn,  Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save. 

2.  Theol.  To  deliver  (a  person,  the  soul)  from 
sin  and  its  consequences  ;  to  admit  to  eternal  bliss. 
[Gr.  a<f£*tv9  L.   (Vulg.)   salviwt  facere^  salvare  , 
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a  IMS  Leg*  Kath.  1025  Monnes  unmihte  ;  bet  he  neodeles 
nom  upon  him  seoluen,  us  for  to  saluin.  1340  Ayenb.  98 
Godes  zone  bet  com  to  be  wordle  to  zeche  an  to  souy  bet 
bet  wes  uorlore.  1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  82  Tech  me.. 
Hou  I  may  saue  my  soule.  1383  WYCLIP  Mark  xvi.  16  He 
that  schal  bileue,  and  schal  oe  baptisid,  schal  be  sauytl 
[i-.r.  saaf  ]  ;  sothli  he  that  schal  bileue  not,  schal  be  dampned. 
[So  1535  COVERDALE,  i6n.J  —  "James  \.  2i  In  myldenesse 
receyue  je  the  word  msent,  that  mai  saue  joure  soules.  [So 
in  later  versions.]  ^1449  PECOCK  Rffr.  ii.  xviii.  261  If  it 
be  seid  .  .  '  The  crosse  of  Crist  saued  the  world  .  .  ',  the  dewe 
vndirstonding  ther  of  is  this:  'Crist  bi  his  crosse  ..  saued 
the  world  '.  a  1500-34  Coventry  Corpus  Chr.  Plays,  Shear- 
men 546  A  seyd  there  schuld  a  babe  be  borne,.  .To  sawe 
mankynd  that  wasse  for-lorne.  i$a6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de 
W.  I53I)  20  b,  I  am  passed  my  purgatory,  and  I  am  saued. 
>549  LATIMER  6f/t  Strut,  off.  Ediv.  VI  (Arb.)  166  We  can 
not  be  saued  wythout  fayetn,  and  fayth  commeth  by  hear- 
ynge  of  the  worde.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  in.  ii.  75  For 
there  is  no  Christian  that  meanes  to  be  saued  by  beleeuing 
rightly,  can  euer  belecue  such  impossible  passages  of  grosse- 
nesse,  1666  BUNYAN  Grace  Abound.  §  202,  I  was  again 
much  under  this  Question,  Whether  the  Blood  of  Christ 
was  sufficient  to  save  my  Soul  ?  1786  BUKNS  For  G.  H.  Esq. 
4  But  with  such  as  he,  where'er  he  be,  May  I  be  sav'd  or 
d  -  M.  c  1830  MOOKK  Epitaph  on  Tuft  Hunter  20  He'd 
rather  be  Genteelly  damn'd  beside  a  Duke  Than  sav'd  in 
vulgar  company.  1840  CAHLYLE  Heroes  iv,  Luther  learned 
VOL.  VIII. 


pac 
God,  And  save  them  by  the  barrel-load. 

absol.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xiii.  t  pat  is,  bare  is  na 
god  bat  dampnnes  or  safes.  1858  ARNOT  Laws  fr,  Ifeawn 
Ser.  n.  xiii.  101  It  is  grace  accepted  that  saves. 

b.  in  asseverative  phrases,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
t  so  God  (or  Christ}  save  me,  etc. 

£•1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  $•  T.  808  Ye  shut  paye 
fourty  pound,  so  god  me  saue.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat 
1 20 So  me  Crist  saif.  c  1530  Lu.  BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt, 
300  As  I  be  saved,  ye  be  ful  genttl  and  noble.  17x0  SWIFT 
Jrnl,  to  Stella  23  Dec.,  Remember  poor  Presto,  that  wants 
you  sadly,  as  hope  saved.  1711  Ibid.  30  June.  1749  FIELD- 
ING  Tom  Jones  vm.  xi,  As  1  hope  to  be  saved,  I  will  never 
mention  a  word  of  it. 

C.  transf.  To  reclaim  from  moral  laxity,  or  the 
like ;  to  be  the  '  salvation  '  of. 

1894  SIR  E.  SULLIVAN  Woman  98  How  often  you  hear  it 
said  that  marriage  has  improved  a  man — that  it  has  saved 
him  ! 

3.  Used  in  certain  formulas  of  benediction,  greet- 
ing, etc.;  as  God  save  you  I  t  Also  (in  greetings) 
with  omission  of  the  subject. 

(God)  save  the  mark  :  see  MARK  si'.1  iS. 

c  1330  Art/t.  <$•  Mtrl.  703^  (Kolbing)  Wele  yfoimden,  child 
Wawayn,  Crist  saue  bi  mi}t  &  bi  mayn.  c  1386  CHALXEU 
Knt's  T.  2250  God  saue  al  this  faire  compaignye.  Amen. 
1530  PALSGR.  698/1  God  save  you,  whiche  sayeng  we  use 
whan  we  come  firste  to  ones  presence.  1591  SHAKS.  Two 
Gent.  i.  i.  70  Sir  Protheus  :  'saue  you  :  saw  you  my  Master? 
1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  iv.  iv,  Luke.  Then,  as  I  said 
..you  were  tickl'd  when  the  beggars  cry'd,  Heaven  save 
your  honour.  1706  FAKQUHAR  Recruit.  Officer  in.  ii,  Save 
ye,  save  ye,  Gentlemen.  1888  LOWELL  Heartsease  $  Rue 
178,  I  have  seen  him  some  poor  ancient  thrashing  Into 
something  (God  save  us  !)  more  dry. 

b.  esp.  in  God  save  the  king  I  and  the  like. 

c  1290  Beket  755  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  1, 128  Sire  king,  he  seide, 
god  j>e  loke,  and  saui  bi  dignite  !  1340-70  Alex.  <y  Dind. 
811  pus  dindimus  be  dere  king  enditep  his  sonde,  S:  god  by- 
secheb  to  saue  be  soueraine  prinse.  1350-70  in  Entogium 
Hist.  (Rolls)  III.  87  Refem  [f/enricum  11}  Thentonica 
lingua  sic  affatitr'.  Godde  saue  the  kyng.  [In  Giraldns 
(Rolls)  VIII.  180  God  houlde  dhe,  cuinng.]  1535  COVEK- 
DALE  2  Sam.  xvi.  16  He  sayde  vnto  Absalom  :  God  saue  the 
kynge.  1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  n.  iii.  M  j  b,  Ane  rex,  or 
god  saue  your  royall  maiestie.  1558  Prod,  in  Strype  Ann. 
Ref.  (1709)  I.  n.  App.  i.  389  God  save  the  queue,  a  1627 
SIR  J.  BEAUMONT Bos^u. -field (\fa$  9  Some  with  loud  shout- 
ing, make  the  valleyes  ring,  But  most  with  murmur  sigh  : 
God  saue  the  King. 

f4.  To  spare  instead  of  killing,  allow  to  live, 
give  (one)  his  life.  Often  coupled  with  slay.  Ohs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5549  pis  midwimmen.  .did  noght  als  be 
king  bam  badd,  Bot  sauued  bai  bar  childer  hues,  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  \Y.  1917  So  that  the  site  was  al  at  his  wille, 
To  sauyn  hem  hym  leste  or  ellis  spille.  1470  HENRY  \Val~ 
lace  iv.  256  Wallace  commaundede  thai  suld  na  wermen 
saiff.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  n.  iv.  (1883)  52  Whan  he  sauyth 
the  lyf  of  them  that  he  may  slee.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xii. 
loo,  I  ordand  ?ou  to  slay  doune  al  the  romans,  and  nocht 
to  saif  ane  of  them.  1588  LAMBAKDE  Eiren.  iv.  xvi.  586 
To  saue  or  slay  the  Sparow  that  he  holdeth  closed  in  his 
hand.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Vf,  iv.  vii.  124  And  therefore  yet 
relent,  and  saue  my  life.  1642  Laivs  of  War  Arjny  Earl 
Essex  20  None  shall  save  a  man  that  hath  his  offensive 
Armes  in  his  hands,  upon  paine  of  losing  his  prisoner. 

absol.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  663  For  curs  wol  slee,  right 
as  assoillyng  sauith.  1390  COWER  Con/.  III.  207  Where 
him  hapneth  the  victoire,  His  lust  and  ;•!  his  moste  gloire 
Was  forto  sle  and  noght  to  save. 

5.  To  deliver  from  some  evil  which  is  likely  to 
befall  one ;  to  protect  from  something  which  would 
be  unwelcome  or  untoward ;  to  ensure  (one)  im- 
munity from  some  hurt  or  annoyance. 

a  1300  Cursor  AT.  2985  Fra  toche  of  hir  i  saued  be,  bat  bou 
suld  not  sin  in  me.  136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  23  pat  on 
Clothing  is  from  Chele  ow  to  saue.  c  1450  MYRC  2<'estial  293 
ponkyng  hym  bat  sauid  hym  wyth  hys  blessing  from  poy- 
synnyng.  1530  PALSCR.  698/1,  I  save  one  from  daunger,  as 
harnesse  doth  ones  persone,  or  as  medecyne,  or  preservatyve 
dothe  ones  heltb,  je  contregarde,  a  1533  Lu.  BERNERS 
Huon  Iv.  186  The  good  barneys  saued  Huon  fro  all  hurtes. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcaaia  n.  (Sommer)  103  But  Zelmanes 
comming  saued  Dorus  from  further  chiding.  1817  O.  W. 
ROBERTS  Voy.  Centr.  Amer.  226  He  saved  me  from  much 
interruption  and  many  annoying  questions.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  i.  xvi.  118  A  sudden  effort  was  necessary  to  save  me 
from  falling.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Lontt,  of  To-day  xviii. 
(ed.  3)  162  This  route  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  saving  ane 
from  the  crowd. 

b.  used  in  invocation  or  aspiration :  esp.  with 
sarcastic  emphasis. 

1738  POPE  Univ.  Prayer  33  Save  me  alike  from  foolish 
Pride,  Or  impious  Discontent.  1784  COWPER  Task  i.  499 
But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those  Whose  head-aches 
nail  them  to  a  noon-day  bed.  1798  CANNING  New  Morality 
210  in  Anti-jacobin  9  July,  Save,  save,  oh  !  save  me  from 
the  candid  fnend ! 

c.  To  be  a  protection,  defence,  or  means  of 
deliverance  to. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Troy  Bk.  in.  90  And  some  wil  haue  also  no 
viser  To  saue  his  face,  but  only  a  naser.  1470  HENRY  IKa/- 
lace  n.  71  Couert  of  treis  sawit  him  full  weille.  1543 
GRAFTON  Contn.  Harding  489  A  goodly  glose,  by  the 
whiche  that  place  that  may  defend  a  thefe,  may  not  saue 
an  innocent.  1771  Junius  Lett.  Ixvii.  333  But  it  shall  not 
save  you.  The  very  sunshine  you  live  in  is  a  prelude  to 
your  dissolution. 

6.  reft,  (in  senses  i  and  5).     Often  — to  get  away, 
escape  (F.  se  sauver)* 

a  i2»5>f«cr.  R.  98  O  none  wise  ne  muwe  56  betere  sauuen 
ou  suluen.  c  13x0  Sir  Beues  836  Him  com  strokes  so  gret 
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plente  pat  fain  he  was  to  weren  is  hed  And  saue  him  self 
fro  be  ded.  £1450  MYRC  Festial  133  Wherfor,  gentyll 
knyght,  gos  hens  fast  and  saue  byselfe.  1593  SHAKS. 
3  Hen.  I1'/,  v.  ii.  48  Flye  Lords,  and  saue  your  selues. 
^1715  BVRNET  Oivn  Time  (1724)  I.  585,  I  saved  my  self  out 
of  those  difficulties  by  saying  to  all  my  friends,  that  I  would 
not  be  involved  in  any  such  confidence.  1729  W.  FUNNELL 
Voy.  144  He  and  his  company  got  to  his  boat,  and  so  saved 
themselves  to  the  ship.  1817  Ballad  of  Waterloo  18  AH 
panic  struck,  the  legions  fled,  'Twas  save  himself  who  could. 
1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xl,  The  only  course  by  which  he  could 
save  himself  from  degradation  and  disgrace, 
t  b.  reft,  and  intr.  To  avoid  loss.  Obs. 
«I548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  VI  139  b,  So  both  parties, 
rather  myndyng  to  gain  or  save  then  to  lose,  departed  for 
that  tyme.  Ibid.  141  b,  ThengHshemen  sometyme  saved, 
and  sometyme  gained,  but  the  moste  losse  lighted  on  the 
Frenchemen.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5)  s.  v.,  A  Tradesman  is 
said  to  save  himself  that  neither  gets  nor  loses. 

7.  f  a.  To  heal,  cure,  restore  to  health.  Obs.  b. 
Later  only  as  a  specific  use  of  sense  i  :  To  rescue 
from  a  sickness  which  threatens  to  prove  mortal ; 

^---to  save  the  life  of. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  viu.  17  Hou  heore  schabbede  schep 
schal  heore  wolle  saue.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI. 
387  lie  was  hard  i-holde  with  a  strong  sikencsse,  and  my^te 
nou^t  be  i-heled  nober  i-saved  wib  no  mancre  medecyne. 
XMoGowERCVwflll.  32  Bot  ns  a  man  that  wolde  him  save, 
Whan  he  is  sek,  be  medicine,  a  1400-50  Alexander  2558 
My-selfwith  a  strop  sal!  saue  [Dublin  MS.  safe]  $owbe- 
lyue.  14. ,  Q/ficinm Resurrect,  7  in  Non-Cycle  Myst.  Plays 
3  Why  suffredhe  so  forto  dy,  Sithe  he  may  allsekenes  saue  ? 

1615  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  63  Soe  our  chirur- 
gion  was  sent  for  to  assist  the  Duch  chirurgion  to  save  the 
[wounded]  man,  yf  it  were  possible.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
I-'air  xli,  Her  own  little  boy  was  saved,  actually  saved,  by 
calomel,  freely  administered,  when  all  the  physicians  in 
Paris  had  given  the  dear  child  up. 

8.  To   keep,  protect   or  guard    (a   thing)  from 
damage,  loss,  or  destruction. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  429  And  so  be  strokes  were 
i-lelte,  and  be  walles  i-saved.  1387  Charters,  etc.  Rdinb. 
(1871)  35  To  cast  the  watir  owte  and  to  save  the  were  for 
the  watir.  c  1450  MYRC  Festitil  59  Hys  hall  was  yche  day 
of  the  3ere  new  strawed.. forto  saue  knyghtys  c)oj>ys  J>at 
setton  on  be  flore.  1553  WILSON  Rhet.  (1585)  117  Fond  is 
his  purpose,  that  being  in  the  Raine,  casteth  liis  garment  in 
a  bush,  and  standcth  naked  himself,  for  s&uing  the  glosse 
of  his  gay  coate.  1669  STURMV  Mariner  s  Mag.  v.  xii.  63 
A  Ferril  of  Brass  may  be  put  thereon  to  save  the  Head 
from  cleaving.  1672  WISEMAN  Wounds  IT.  90  If  the  Toes 
with  part  of  the  foot  was  shot  off,  cut  off  the  lacerated  parts 
smooth,  but  with  care  to  save  as  much  of  the  foot  with  the 
heel  as  you  can.  1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  n.  93  To  save 
the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale.  1735  —  Donne  Sat.  ii.  72 
His  Office  keeps  your  Parchment  fates  entire,  He  starves 
with  cold  to  save  them  from  the  fire.  1907  HODGKS  Elfin. 
Photogr,  97  Over-exposed  prints  may  possibly  be  saved  by 
further  diluting  the  developer. 

tb.  To  gnard  (property)  from  loss  or  from 
passing  into  other  hands ;  to  keep  in  safe  posses- 
sion (for  oneself  or  another).  Obs. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds >  (1870)  81  Also,  ye  skyueyns  of  ye  gylde 
yat  hauen  ye  catel  in  hande,  scholene  fynden  borwes  to  ye 
alderman,  for  to  sauen  ye  catel,  and  for  to  bringe  it  forht 
at  ye  general  morspeche,  wyht-outen  ani  lettyng.  1393 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  x.  272  When  by  lord  loke}>  to  haue  a-lou- 
aunce  for  hus  bestes,  And  of  be  monye  bow  haddist  ^er-myd 
hus  meoble  to  saue.  1526  TINDALE  i  Tim.  vi.  20  O  Timothe 
save  that  which  is  geven  the  to  kepe.  1533  BELLENDEN 
Livy  i.  ii.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  15  The  realme  of  latynis  and  troianis 
was  sauffit  to  bis  childe  Ascanius  be  prudent  tutorie  of 
lavinia  his  moder. 

t  C.   To  have  (a  person)  in  safe  keeping.   Obs. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Doctor's  T.  200,  I  deeme  anon  this  cherl 
his  seruant  haue  ;  Thou  shalt  no  lenger  in  thyn  hous  hir 
saue. 

t  d.  To  make  (a  place)  secure.  Obs. 
1338  R.  BEONNBCirVAi  (1810)294  pe  toun  he  suld  so  saue, 
Jwitne  suld  not  ascape. 

e.  To  save  ones  pocket',  to  avoid  spending  one's 
money. 

iM^Law  Times  Rep.  XLIX.q/i  The  tenant  for  life  may 
have  indirectly  benefited  himself  or  saved  his  own  pocket. 

f.  To  save  one's  face  :  to  avoid  being  disgraced 
or  humiliated.     Similarly,  to  save  (another's)  face. 

[Originally  used  by  the  English  community  in  China,  with 
reference  to  the  continual  devices  among  the  Chinese  to  avoid 
incurring  or  inflicting  disgrace.  The  exact  phrase  appears 
not  to  occur  in  Chinese,  but '  to  lose  face'  (//"«  liett\  and 
'  for  the  sake  of  his  face  ',  are  common.] 

1898  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Apr.  5/1  Unquestionably  the  process 
of  saving  one's  face  leads  to  curious  results  in  other  countries 
than  China.  1900  Daily  News  25  June  4/5  The  commu- 
nique in  the  Russian  'Official  Messenger  '  provides  the  ne- 
cessary formula  by  the  adoption  of  which  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment can  save  its  face. 

0.  To  keep  intact  or  unhurt,  preserve,  maintain, 
safeguard  (honour,  credit,  chastity,  and  the  like). 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  11232  Right  sua  al  plain,  ..he  com  and 
yede,  Saufand  his  moder  hir  maidenhede.  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  52?  My  worschipe  to  saue.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce 
II.  338  Wyrlc  yhe  then  apon  swylk  wyss,  That  ^our  honour 
be  sawyt  ay.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr?s  T.  523  Til  that  myn 
harte..Graunted  nym  loue,  vpon  this  condicioun,  That 
eueremore  myn  honour  and  renoun  Were  saued.  1390 
COWER  Con/.  I.  19  Good  is  to  save  With  penance  and  with 
abstinence  Of  chastite  the  continence.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.L. 
iv.  i.  26  Thus  will  I  saue  my  credit  in  the  shoote.  1617 
MOHYSON  ///«.  i.  148  Who  to  save  the  reputation  of  the 
Virgin,  confessed  that  he  came  to  rob  the  house.  1665 
BOVLE  Occas.  Reft.  n.xi.  (1848)  130  Twould  be  much  easier 
for  the  mistaken  Physician  to  save  his  Credit,  than  for  the 
unprepar'd  Sinner  to  save  his  Soul.  1733  POPE  Ep.  Cobkam 
125  Must  then  at  once  (the  character  to  save)  The  plain 
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rough  Hero  turn  a  crafty  Knave?  1851  LYTTON  Not so  Bad 
ii.  i.  29  The  loan  saved  my  credit,  and  made  my  fortune. 
b.  To  safeguard  (a  right,  possession)  to  a  person. 
c  1460  FQRTESCVEA&S.  $£u>t»afflit*3OVt(iB&$  144  Whether 
the  kynge  mey  gyve  such  rewarde.  .off  his  revenues,  sav- 
ynge  to  hym  selff  sufficiant  fforthe  sustenance  off  his  estate. 
1499  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scott.  I.  50/1  A  precept  of  confirma- 
tion of  the  crownarschip  of  Carrik.  .Salffand  to  the  kingis 
hienes  service  auch  and  wont,  1544  tr.  Littletotfs  Tenures 
4 1  b,  Yf  a  man  let  lande  to  another  for  terme  of  ly fe  sauynge 
the  reuersyon  to  him.  1571  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  29  §  6  Savinge 


to  all  and  every  person  or  persons.. all  such  Rightes.  .wch 

•uld  have 
ihippes  [ 
x.  §  648.  279  The  Lord  doth  grant  the  rent  unto  a  stranger 


they,  .had,  might  or  should  have  had,  of,  in  or  to  any  the 
Mannors   Lordshippes  [etc.],     1642  tr.  Perkins1  Prof,  I>k. 


saving  unto  him  his  seignory.     1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  r.  v.  23 

We  find  a  clause,  .introduced  saving  the  king's  rights. 

fc.  ?  To  keep,  observe  \^a  duty,  rule).   Obs. 

1390  GOWKR  Conf.  I.  85  Wherof  I  can  noght  botlte  save 
My  speche  and  this  obedience,  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (verse) 
538  And  all  bai  aw  be  day  &  night  To  saue  bis  rewle  in  all 
her  myght. 

t  d.  To  preserve  the  credit  of  (one's  word,  oath). 

c  1425  Eng.  Cong,  frel.  x.xix.  72  A  man  stode  ber  besyde 
Si  herd,  &  wold,  hys  thankes,  saue  [v.r.  Sawe]  be  prophetes 
sawe.  1593  znd  Pt.  Contention  (1843)  I25  ^e  shew  your 
grace  the  waie  to  saue  your  oath. 

10.  With  adj.  complement ;  To  keep  or  preserve 
whole,  unhurtt  etc. 

t  To  sa~.'>:  harmless  :  see  HARMLESS  a.  2. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  5037  Lauerd. .sauue  mi  childir  hale  to 
me.  (TZ44O  Alphabet  >]f  Talcs  223  Ane  angell.  .opynd  be 
dure  and  savid  ^>e  scale  hale  at  Saynt  Remigius  sett  on  itt. 
!535  COVERDALE  Ezek,  xviii.  27  When  the  wycked  man 
turneth  awaye  from  his  wickednesse.  .he  shal  saue  hissoule 
alyue.  1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  225  To  saue  vnscratch'd  your 
Citties  threatned  cheekes.  1611  BIBLE  2  Kings  vii.  4  If 
they  saue  vs  a! me,  we  shall  Hue.  1784  COWPER  Task  i.  566 
Which,  kindled  with  dry  leaves,  just  saves  unquench'd  The 
spark  of  life.  1839  TENNYSON  Enid  894  To  Save  her  dear 
lord  whole  from  any  wound. 

f  11.  To  store,  preserve,  keep  in  sound  condition. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxvi.  (Bod!.  MS.),  He 
[the  heart]  is  holow}  to  fong  blood,  and  he  is  bikke  to  saue 
it.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  507  After  that,  it  ought  to  be 
dried  in  the  Sun,  and  saued  in  a  brasen  box.  1602  CAREW 
Cornwall  (1723)  33  They  [the  Fish]  are  saued  three  maner 
of  wayes  :  by  fuming,  pressing,  or  pickelling.  1728  POPE 
Dune.  i.  151  There  sav'd  by  spice,  like  mummies,  many  a 
year,  Dry  Bodies  of  Divinity  appear. 

b.  intr.  To  remain  in  good  condition,  to  last 
without  spoiling,  to  '  keep '.  ?  U.  S. 

1891  Century  Diet.)  Safe.. To  be  capable  of  preservation  : 
said  of  fish  :  as,  to  save  well. 

12.  trans,  fa.  Astr.  To  save  the  appearances  t  the 
phenomena  [tr.  Gr.  ff<££ttv  ra  (patvoptva  (e.  g.  in  Pro- 
clus  Hypotyp.  v.  §  10);  cf.  It,  salvar  le  apparenze, 
F.  sauver  les  apparences]  :    said  of  a  hypothesis 
which  satisfactorily  explains   the  observed   facts. 
See  also  SALVE  v.%  i.  Obs. 

1625,  1643  [see  PHENOMENON  i  c].  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vm. 
82  When  they  come  to  model  Heav'n  And  calculate  the 
Starrs,  how  they  will  weild  The  mightie  frame,  how  build, 
unbuild,  contrive  To  save  appeerances. 

Hence  (?orig.  allusively)  b.  To  save  appearances'. 
to  contrive  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  propriety, 
solvency,  or  the  like.  (So  in  Fr.  and  It.)  Cf. 
APPEARANCE  12  b. 

1711,  1761  [see  APPEARANCE  12  b].  i844THiRLWALL  Greece 
VIII.  Ixiii.  222  Sparta  sent  only  a  handful  of  men  to  save 
appearances.  1876  '  OUIDA'  WinterCity  viii.  234,  I  suppose 
it '  saves  society  ',  at  least  it  saves  appearances. 

13.  To  prevent  the  loss  of  (a  game,  match,  wager, 
etc.).     Also,  in  Racing  slang,  to  '  hedge*  so  as  to 
protect  (oneself,  one's  '  book ')  from  loss,  or  so  as 
to  recover  (a  certain  sum)  out  of  one's  losses. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  n.  iv.  94  The  description  Of  what  is 
in  her  Chamber,  nothing  saues  The  wager  you  haue  laid. 
17..  in  Lillywhite  Cricket  Scores  (1863)  I.  Pref.  10  If  a 
striker  nips  a  Ball  up  just  before  him  he  may  fall  before  his 
Wicket,  or  pop  down  his  Batt  before  Shee  comes  to  it  to 
Save  it.  1837  D.  WALKER  Sports  fy  Games  217  The  striker 
..must  never  follow  a  ball  so  far  that,  in  case  of  no  runs 
being  obtained,  he  cannot  return  to  save  his  wicket.  i86a 
PYCROFT  in  London  Soc.  II.  114/1  As  to  his  bowling,  it 
might  have  saved  the  game.  1869  *  WAT.  BRADWOOD  '  The 
O.  y.  H.  xx,  And  even  his  lordship  began  to  grudge  that 
he  had  not  just  saved  his  book  upon  him  [a  horse]  in  con- 
sonance with  the  Major's  advice.  1885  New  Bk.  Sports 
58  But  in  the  Eton  field. .even  in  the  sorest  straits,  by  the 
feet,  and  by  the  feet  alone,  must  the  goal  be  saved. 

fb.  To  make  (a  dangerous  voyage)  safely.  Obs. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <$•  P.  77  This  holds  with  little 
intermission  till . .  the  first  Full  Moon  in  August ;  when  our 
Europe  Ships,  if  they  save  their  Passage  about  the  Cape, 
venture  to  make  in  here. 

14.  '  To  take  or  embrace  opportunely,  so  as  not 
to  lose  *  (J.)  |  to  be  in  time  for,  manage  to  catch. 

1732-3  SWIFT  Reas.  Rep.  Sacram.  Test.  Wks.  1751  IX.  245 
The  same  Persons.,  were,  .faithful  Subjects  to  Cromwell, 
yet  being  wise  enough  to  foresee  a  Restoration,  they  seized 
the  Forts  and  Castles  here  [in  Ireland]. .  ;  just  saving  the 
Tide,  and  putting  in  a  Stock  of  Merit  sufficient  to  preserve 
[etc.].  1802  CANNING  in  G.  Rose  Diaries  (1860)  I.  456, 
I  have  but  a  moment  to  save  the  post.  1833  I.  TAYLOR 
Fanat.  vi.  203  That  they  may  save  the  hour  of.  .appoint- 
ment. 1849  THACKERAY  12  June  \nScribner1  s  Mag.  \.  409/2 
The  note  must  go  this  instant  to  save  the  post.  1865  THOL- 
LOPE  Belton  _Est.  vii.  73  There  arises  a  question  whether 
under  such  circumstances  the  train  can  be  saved. 

t  b.  To  save  ones  distance,  time  :  to  manage  to 
arrive  at  (a  given  point  or  time)  after  being  delayed. 

1790  R.  CUMBERLAND  Observer  No.  142  §  3  (1791)  V.  184 
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t    Whether  Nicolas  saved  his  distance . .  we  shall  not  just  now 
'    enquire.     1806  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  vi.  iv, 
Riding  out  to  dinner,  many  miles  off,  on  a  beast  that  will 
not  quit  his  walk,  while  you  know  that  nothing  short  of  a 
full  gallop  will  save  your  time. 
II.  To  reserve,  lay  aside. 

15.  To  keep  for  a  particular  purpose  or  as  likely 
to  prove  useful ;  to  set  apart,  lay  by,  reserve. 

c  1400  Rule  of  St.  Benet  (verse)  1582  pat  euer-ilkon  wil  of 
hir  laue  J>e  third  part  til  hir  soppersaue.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom. 
<J-  Jul.  i.  v.  g  Good  thou,  saue  mee  a  piece  of  Marchpane. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  136,  I  saved  the  Skins  of  all 
the  Creatures  that  I  kill'd.  1747  MRS.  GI.ASSE  Cookery 
(1796)  xiv.  210  Take. .a  bunch  of  turnips,  pare  them,  save 
three  or  four  out,  put  the  rest  into  the  water.  1845  Visit 
to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  go,  I  have  one  pair  [of  shoes] ;  they 
were  almost  worn  out  when  father  died,  and  as  mother  can't 
buy  any  more,  I  save  them  for  Sundays. 

16.  spec.  To  collect  and  keep  (seed)  in  stock  for 
sowing. 

1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in.  Eden  xxiii.  47  The  Roots  [of 
Clary],  .perish  after  the  Seed-time:  it  is  mostusuall  to  save 
it;  for  the  Seed  seldom  riselh  of  its  own  shedding.  1763 
MILLS  Syst.  Pract.  Hush.  IV.  128  The  best  way  to  save 
the  seeds  of  this  plant,  is  [etc.].  1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Jan. 
92  It  is  feared  the  bulk  of  the  people  will  not  be  able  to 
save  seed  for  next  crop. 

b.  To  dry  (corn,  hay,  peat)  by  exposure  to  the 
air ;  to  harvest,  stack.     Cf.  win. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  120  When  it  [the  corn]  was 
'  growing  and  grown,  I  have  observed  already,  how  many 
Things  I  wanted,  to  Fence  it,  Secure  it,  Mow  or  Reap  it, 
Cure  and  Carry  it  Home,  Thrash,  Part  it  from  the  Chaff, 
and  Save  it.  1764  Museum  Rust.  I.  Ixxxiii.  361  The 
farmers  pile  them  up  in  one  of  their  offices,  with  an  outside 
facing  of  bog  turf  well  saved.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  in 
L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  183  The  Northumberland  people 
have  an  idiom  of  'saving  hay'  for  'making  hay1.  1892 
JANE  BARLOW  Irish  Idylls  i.  S  A  turf-stack.. when  newly 
*  saved  ' . .  looks  like  a  solidified  shadow  of  the  little  house. 
C.  To  extract  (gold)  from  quartz. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  69  The  gold  is 
easily  saved,   being  clean,  angular,   and   not  very  small  ; 
hence  the  proportion  saved  by  the  mill-process  is  notably 
greater  than  in  any  other  locality  in  California. 
d.  To  save  clean  in  Whaling  (see  quot.). 

1891  Century  Diet.  s.  v.,  To  save  clean,  to  save  all  (the 
blubber)  in  cutting  in  :  a  whaling-term. 

17.  To  store  up  or  put  by  (money,  goods,  etc.) 
by  dint  of  economy ;  to  reserve  instead  of  spend- 
ing, consuming,  or  parting  with. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  vm.  27  Treube..Bad  hem  Bugge 
Boldely  what  hem  best  lykede,  And  sep^en  sullen  hit  a-^eyn 
And  saue  be  wynnynge.  14..  H wv  Good  Wife  taught  Dau. 
170  in  Q.  £liz.  Acad.  49  pei.  .pat  wyll  thryue,  and  J>er  gode 
saue.  «6oo  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  iii.  39,  I  haue  fiue  hundred 
Crownes,  The  thriftie  hire  I  saued  vnder  your  Father.  1753 
JOHNSON  Adventurer  No.  84  p  14  A  nobleman's  butler,  who 
j  has  furnished  a  shop  with  the  money  he  has  saved.  1842 
TENNYSON  Dora  50  But  Dora  stored  what  little  she  could 
save,  And  sent  it  them  by  stealth.  1856  FHOUDE  Hist.  Eng. 
(1858)  II.  vi.  95  He  was  able  to  save  money  for  his  son's 
education. 

b.  absol. 

1595  LODGE  FigforMomus  H  i  b,  Counsel!,  how  to  spend, 
and  saue.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  n.  iii.  I.  410  Whatever 
industry  might  acquire,  if  parsimony  did  not  save  and  store 
up,  the  capital  would  never  be  the  greater.  1859  SMILES 
Self-help  ix.  234  Add  guinea  to  guinea  ;  scrape  and  save  ; 
and  the  pile  of  gold  will  gradually  rise.  1878  JEVONS  Pol. 
Econ.  ix.  86  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  better-paid  working 
men  cannot  save. 

c.  with  up.     Also  absol. 

1834  [see  SAVED  ppl.  a.  2].  1850  SMEDLEY  Frank  Fairlegh 
iv,  A  parting  gift  from  my  little  sister  Fanny,  who.  .had 
saved  up  her  pocket-money  during  many  previous  months, 
in  order  to  provide  funds  for  this  munificent  present.  1884 
BLACKLEY  Thrift  fy  Indep.  20  To  try  the  system  of  saving  up 
a  little  week  by  week.  Ibid.  57  If,  by  an  effort,  he  save  up. . 
^30.  Ibid.  91,  I  set  myself  to  save  up  for  my  own  old  age. 

18.  To   avoid   spending,  giving,  or   consuming 
(money,  goods,  etc.) ;    to  keep  (a  given  amount) 
from  being  spent  or  consumed  or  lost  and  so  retain 
it   in  one's  possession.      Also  with   indirect   obj. 
(with  or  without  to}  :  To  enable  a  person  to  avoid 
spending,  giving,  or  losing. 

a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  545/345  Ki  sauner 
veut  soun  doner,  Corteis  seit  de  soun  manger \..}\t  may 
saue  moneye  and  gete  pat  wol  be  curteys  of  his  mete.  1539 
in  W.  A.  J.  Archbold  Somerset  Rel.  Houses  (1892)  73  Ther 
will  be  a  great  soome  of  money  that  shalbe  salved  to  the 
kinges  highnes  therbye.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons 
6  b,  And  so  consequentlie  in  their  whole  Armies  to  saue 
the  pay  of  a  great  sort  of  Captaines.  .and  other  Officers. 
1596  SHAKS.  *Hen.W,i\\.  iii.  48  Thou  hast  saued  me  a  thou- 
sand Markes  in  Ltnkes  and  Torches.  Ibid.  v.  i.  99,  I.  .will, 
to  saue  the  blood  on  either  side,  Try  fortune  with  him,  in 
a  Single  Fight.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  i.  207  The  said  lanizare 
..will  easily  save  a  man  more  then  his  wages.  1661  PEPYS 
Diary  20  Aug.,  When  we  came  to  look  for  our  coach  we 
found  it  gone,  so  we  were  fain  to  walk  home  afoot  and  saved 
our  money.  1693  in  C.  R.  Wilson  Old  Fort  William  (1906) 
I.  12  That  old  Maxim. .That  a  Penny  saved  is  two  Pence 
gott.  171*  SWIFT  Let.  Eng.  Tongue  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  107 
You  have  already  saved  several  millions  to  the  publiclt. 
1801  Farmers  Mag.  Nov.  406  By  carrying  this  plan  into 
execution,  the  public,  .would  save  not  less  than  four  mil- 
lions Per  annum.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Chem. 
Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  257  With  suitable  flues,  the  saving  of 
fuel  is  much  greater  when  turf  and  wood  are  employed  than 
is  the  case  with  coal  ;..ird  being  saved  in  the  case  of  wood, 
and  £th  only  in  that  of  coal.  1860  TROLLOPE  Framlcy  P. 
xxxii,  Mr.  Sowerby  then  got  into  another  cab.  ..Anyone 
else  would  have  saved  his  shilling,  as  Mrs.  Harold  Smith's 
house  was  only  just  across  Oxford  Street. 


SAVE. 

t  b.  absol.  Of  a  commodity  :  To  effect  a  saving 
in  use,  'to  be  cheap'  (J.). 

171626  BACON  Compounding  of  Metals  Baconiana  (1679) 
94  Brass  Ordnance.. saveth  both  in  the  quantity  of  the 
Material,  and  in  the  charge  and  commodity  of  mounting  & 
carriage. 

c.  With  immaterial  obj.,  e.  g.  labour,  time,  dis- 
tance to  be  travelled,  etc. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Fam.  Lo*>c  B  ij,  Therefore 
saue  labour  for  making  any  further  reply  hereunto,  least 
you  doe  but  lose  your  trauaile  herein.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.L. 
n.  vii.  8  He  saues  my  labor  by  his  owne  approach.  1601 
—  Twel.  N.  ii.  ii.  6  You  might  haue  saued  mee  my  paines, 
to  haue  taken  it  away  your  selfe.  1612  BACON  £ss.t  DespaU  h 
(Arb.)  248  To  chuse  time,  is  to  saue  time.  1687  A.  LOVELL 
tr.  Thcvenofs  Trav.  n.  3  Fair  weather  beginning  with  the 
New  Moon,  made  the  Captain  repent  that  he  had  not 
passed  through  the  Phare  of  Messina,  which  would  have 
saved  him  fifty  miles  in  his  course.  1847  MARRY  AT  Childr.  N. 
Forest  Iv,  Edith,  .baked  all  the  oatmeal  cakes,  which  saved 
Alice  a  good  deal  of  time.  1889  J.  K.  JEROME  Three  Men 
in  Boat  149  We  had  dispensed  with  tea,  so  as  to  save  time. 

19.  To  be  careful  or  economical  in  the  use  of; 
to  use  or  consume  sparingly. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  viL  160  His  youthfull  hose  well 

sau'd,  a  world  too  wide  For  his  shrunke  shanke.     1719  DE 

FOE  Cntsoe  i.  (Globe)  62  For  I  eat  sparingly  ;  and  sav'd  my 

Provisions  (my  Bread   especially)   as  much   as   possibly  I 

could.     1729  SWIFT  Direct.  Serv.,  ButlerWVs.  1751  XIV. 

21  To  avoid  burning  Day-light,  and  to  save  your  Master's 

i    Candles.     1816  SCOTT  Old  Mori,  xl,  Next  she  enlarged  on 

1     the  advantage  of  saving  old  clothes  to  be  what  she  called 

'beet-masters  to  the  new'.    1847  C,  BRONTE  Jane  Eyre  xxix, 

i     Everything,  .including  the  carpet  and  curtains — looked  at 

once  well  worn  and  well  saved. 

20.  To  treat  carefully,  so  as  to  obviate  or  reduce 
fatigue,  wear  and  tear,  etc.     To  save  oneself^  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  one's  exertions. 

[1756  CHESTERF.  Let.  to  Son  14  Dec.,  Adieu  !  I  am  going 
to  the  ball,  to  save  my  eyes  from  reading,  and  my  mind 
from  thinking.]  1785  G.  A.  BELLAMY  Apology  (ed.  3)  III. 
82  To  make  use  of  the  theatrical  phrase,  I  never  saved  my- 
self, but  often  suffered  my  feelings  to  possess  me  so  entirely, 
as  that  they  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  voice.  1847 
MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xviii,  My  eyes  are  getting 
weak,  and  I  wish  to  save  them  as  much  as  possible.  1856 
WHYTE  MELVILLE  Kate  Cov.  v.  52  White-Stockings,  whom 
I  had  ridden  down  [to  the  races],  to  save  Brilliant.  1859 
GEO.  ELIOT  Lifted  Veil  \\t  Supposing  that  he  wished  merely 
to  save  her  nerves.  1907  SvMONS-jEUNE^r/  flf  Punting  17 
Beginners,  .in  order  to  save  themselves  and  ease  the  strain 
on  their  arms,  .shove  crooked  and  turn  the  punt  round. 
III.  To  avoid  orprevent  (something  undesirable). 

A  development  from  sense  18;  sense  21  arises  naturally 
from  the  sense  ( to  avoid  paying  or  losing  '.  Cf.  also  sense  5. 

21.  To  avoid  for  one's  own  part  or  enable  another 
to  avoid  (some  burden  or  inconvenience) ;  otcas,  to 
avoidorobviatethenecessityfor.  Const,  indirect  obj. 
of  the  person  (oneself  or  another)  who  is  relieved. 

1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  tr.  Justin  Epit.  Emp.  Hh  3  b,  By 
meanes  whereof,  a  little  tract  of  time  would  saue  him  a 
great  deal  of  wrath.  1615  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I. 
75  And  about  midnight  [he]  departed  towards  Crates ;  which 
saved  the  geveing  a  present  of  2  damaskt  fowling  peeces,  yf 
he  had  staid  till  morninge.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv. 
xvii.  259  How  might'st  thou  by  this  ejfuginm  have  sav'd 
all  thy  misfortunes?  1681  DRYDKN  Span.  Friar  iv.  ii.  58 
Will  you  not  speak  to  save  a  Lady's  Blush  ?  1699  —  Ep. 
J.  Driden  n  Without  their  cost  you  terminate  the  cause 
And  save  the  expense  of  long  litigious  laws.  1780  Mirror 
No.  95  Take  my  advice,  my  dear  Bell,  and  save  yourself 
the  trouble.  1790  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  I.  vi.  168 
My  letters  lie  there  for  me,  as  it  saves  their  being  sent  down 
to  Rosebank.  1813  SOUTHEY  Nelson  II.  135  The  hurt  done 
by  their  splinters  would  have  been  saved  also.  1815  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  xxiii,  The  best  way's  to  let  the  blood  barken  upon 
the  cut— that  saves  plasters.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  13  Mar. 
5/2  The  only  use  of  paper  money  is  in  saving  the  wear  and 
tear  of  gold.  1899  Allbutt'sSyst.  Med.  VIII.  77  A  tendency 
to  take  quick  steps,  as  if  running  forward  to  save  a  fall. 

t  b.  To  save  (a  woman's)  longing,  to  anticipate 
and  so  prevent  it.  Also  transj.  Obs. 

1593  King  Letr  i.  ii.  133  (Malone  Soc.),  Madam,  to  saue 
your  longing,  this  it  is.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  I.  i.  261  Sir, 
you  haue  sau'd  my  longing,  and  I  feed  Most  hungerly  on 
your  sight.  1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  in.  i.  (1631)  48 
Looke,  Win,  doe,  looke  a  Gods  name,  and  saue  your  long- 
ing. 1656  OSBORN  Adv.  Son  n.  xvi.  54  Our  Beldame  Eve, 
to  save  her  longing,  sold  us  all  for  an  Apple.  1665  HEAD 
Eng.  Rogue  (1874)  I.  88  Come  hither  Sirrah,  I  know  what 
you  would  have,  I'le  save  your  longing. 

c.  Games.  To  prevent  the  opposing  side  from 
gaining  (a  run,  goal,  etc.).     To  save  two,  three, 

four  runs  (Cricket)  :  to  prevent  the  scoring  of 
a  second,  third,  or  fourth  run  for  a  hit.  Also  (in 
football,  hockey,  etc.)  absol.  --=to  save  a  goal. 

1816  LAMBERT  in  Box  Eng.  Came  Cricket  (1877)  34  Long 
Stop. — This  man  should  stand  a  proper  distance  behind  the 
wicketj  to  save  a  run,  if  the  ball  should  not  be  stopped  by 
the  striker,  or  wicket  keeper.  1850  '  BAT'  Cricket.  Manual 
(1851)  49  Long  Leg.  .usually  stands  to  save  four  runs.  1867 
SELKIRK  Guide  to  Cricket  Ground  35  Saving  the  Run, — 
Stopping  and  returning  the  ball  so  quickly  that  the  batsmen 
dare  not  attempt  a  run  for  fear  of  being  run  out.  1889  Field 
5  Jan,  29/3  For  the  losers,  Jackson  in  goal  saved  well  on 
several  occasions  [hockey].  Ibid.  12  Jan.  65/2  But  his  shot 
was  saved  by  the  goal-keeper  [football], 

d.  Well  saved-,  an  applauding  expression  used 
when  a  rider  has  avoided  a  fall ;  also  (in  games) 
when  a  brilliant  'save '  has  been  made. 

1859  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Digby  Grand  I.  i.  10  As  he  fell 
upon  his  head  into  the  road,  and  recovered  himself  without 
unhorsing  me,.. 'Well  saved,  my  lad,  and  devilish  well  ridden 
too  ',  said  the  jolly  General. 
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f  22.  To  afford  protection  from.    Obs. 

1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  A  ndrois  Pref.  46  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
I.  348  The  plesant  plane-trie  will  the  leavs  vnfauld  With 
fairest  schaddow  to  save  the  sone  in  symmer. 

f  23.  To  meet  or  overcome  (a  doubt) ;  =  SALVE 
z;.2  2.  Obs.  rare. 

1591  Si'KNSER  J/.  Hubherd  194  Right  well,  deere  Gossip, 
ye  advized  have,  (Said  then  the  FoxeJ  but  I  this  doubt  will 
save. 

IV.  Idiomatic  uses  of  certain  parts  of  the  verb. 
(For  those  of  the  pr.  pple.  see  SAVING  prep,} 

24.  The  infinitive  to  save  has  been  used  to  mean  : 
t  a.  On  condition  of  not  injuring.  Cf.  sense  9. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1260  Ac  ich  wolde  to  sauui  lif  & 

lunie  bringe  him  to  ech  lawe.     [Cf.  ante  1242  :  bat  lie  vor 

his  neueu  wolde . .  Do  hey  amendement,  sauue  lume  &  lif.  ] 

t  b.  Saving,  having   regard  to   (one's   honour, 

*  presence  *).     See  SAVING  prep.  2. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  m.  173  '  Schyr  ',  said  he, . .'  To  sauff 
3our  presence,  it  (is]  nocht  swa1.  c  1470  Got.  $•  Caw.  1008 
And  grant  the  frekis  on  fold  farar  to  fall,  Bakh  thair  hon- 
ouris  to  saif. 

T  C.  Except,  excepting  ;   =  SATE  prep. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Ori%,  Cron.\\\  ix.  1170  Al  be  cite  ban 
fande  bai  Withe  bar  fais  nere  wptane,  To  sauff  )?e  Capitalle 
allane.  Ibid.  iv.  xvi.  1600  For  nane  bar  gouernalle  bar  had, 
To  sauff  barnnys  of  joutheide. 

f  25.  The  pa.  pple.  saved  \v&s  used  in  absolute 
construction  with  a  sb.,  with  the  sense  :  Preserving 
.  .  safe  or  intact,  without  detriment  to,  making  re- 
servation of.  Cf.  SAFE  a.  5. 

Sometimes  placed  before  the  sb.  :  cf.  except^  considered, 
c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  52  And  bus  he  may  lefuly,  sauid  his 
ordre.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  79  That  he  wolde 
submitte  hym  to  his  grace,  his  honoure  and  crowne  of  his 
reahne  salvede.  1487  Rolls  of  rarlt.  VI.  390/2  Saved 
alwey  to  youre  Grace. .of  the  said  Fee  Ferme  xviii  li.  vs. 
1539  in  W.  A.  J.  Archbold  Somerset  Rel.  Houses  (1892)  71 
We  haue  determyned  (your  lordeshippes  pleasure  savyd)  to 
differ  the  same  vnto  our  return.  1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.) 
335, 1  haue  aunswered  your  customc,  least  you  should  argue 
me  of  coynes,  no  otherwise  then  I  might  mine  honour  saued, 
and  your  name  vnknowen. 

t  V.  26.  In  combinations  of  verb-stem  +  object, 
used  attrib.  or  adj.,  as  save-soul,  save-stake. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  178  Such  A  Spirit  were  of  A 
Save  stake,  if  not  promoting  Prudence,  as  they  call  it.  1799 
E.  Du  Bois  Piece  Family  Biog.  III.  129  Martha  was  gone 
on  a  save-soul  pilgrimage  to  a  neighbouring  village. 

Save  (s^Iv),  quasi-prep,  and  conj.  Korms :  a. 
3-5  sauf,  5-6  saufe,  5  sawf,  sauff,  saauf ;  3-5 
saf,  4-5  safe,  saaf,  4-6  safl^e,  5  sef ;  5-6  salf, 
6  salfe,  saulfe ;  5-6  Sc.  saif(f.  /3.  3-4  sauve,  4 
sawve,  5  sawe,  4-6  salve,  4-  save.  [Developed 
from  SAFE  a.  5,  in  imitation  of  the  similar  de- 
velopment in  the  use  of  the  equivalent  F.  sauf. 

Already  in  OF.  the  adj.  sart/,  fern,  sauve,  prefixed  to  a 
sb.  in  the  absolute  construction  ( —  L.  salvo^  salvo. '.  see 
SAFE  a.  5)  had  often  the  sense  '  being  excepted  ',  so  that  it 
became  (like  the  analogous  except  ppl.  adj.  in  Eng.)  func- 
tionally equivalent  to  a  prep.,  and  was  eventually  treated 
as  such,  the  masc.  form  sauf  being  used  even  before  a 
fern.  sb.  Cf.  Sp.  salvo^  Pr.  sal, 

The  jS  forms  may  partly  represent  the  OF.  saiwc  in  col- 
location with  a  fem.  sb.,  and  partly  the  ME.  form  of  the 
plural  adj.  But  the  later  exclusive  use  of  the  form  save  is 
probably  due  to  the  identification  of  the  word  with  the  im- 
perative of  the  vb. :  cf.  except,  which  appears  to  have  been 
similarly  apprehended  as  an  imperative. 

The  use  of  a  nominative  after  save  (see  i  b)  may  perhaps 
be  a  trace  of  the  originally  adjectival  character  of  the  word  ; 
it  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  same  thing  occurs  with  all 
the  quasi-prepositional  words  of  the  same  meaning,  includ- 
ing even  saving  and  excepting^  which  are  in  origin  pr.  pples. 
of  transitive  verbs.] 

1.  quasi-//v/.  Except,  with  the  exception  of,  but. 
Often  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  only  (alone, 
f  alone/y,  -^anerly,  -\-one}  ;  also  tautologically  save 
and  except,  Sc.  ^bot  saiff. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288  +  438  Alle  to-geder  bai  whore 
sauf  thomas  of  ynde  allone.  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1749 
Merest  of  alle  ober,  saf  onelych  tweyne.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  xt.  134  Sexte  and  vi  xvi  to  ded  has  dycht,  Bot 
saiff  vii  men  at  fled  out  of  thair  sycht.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  xx.  vii.  808  Howe  they  were  alle  slayne  sauf  hym 
self  al  only.  11533  LL>.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  Af.  Aurcl. 
(1546)  S  v,  Al  thinges  haue  an  ende  at  last  by  deth,  saufe 
onely  deathe.  1538  WKIOTHESLF.Y  Chron,  (1875)  I.  86  All 
the  lightes  of  waxein  every  church  to  be  taken  downe.saffe 
onely  the  roode-loft  light.  1579  in  ictfi  Rep.  Hist.  KISS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  430  No  kynd  of.  .tymber.  .salfe  onely  fuell 
of  wood  for  fyre. 

fl.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  19485  Disciplis  folud  bai  sa  herd  pat 
bai  bam  drafvte  O  bair  ward,  Sauue  be  apostels  bat  bam 
ledd.  13..  Gosp.Nicod.  482  (Addit.  SlS.)  Bedrede  I  lay 
ffourty  ?here  fully  sawe  two.  136*  LANGU  P.  PI.  A.  it.  210 
Saue  Meede  be  Mayden  no  inon  dorste  abyde.  c  1380 
WVCLIF  Last  Age  of  the  Church  (1840)  28  Euery  lettre  in 
be  abece  may  be  souned  wib  opyn  mouj>  saue  .m.  lettre 
one.  c  1425  Eng.  Conq.  Irel.  vi.  18  Trcw  frendes  fonde 
he  non,  sawe  Robert,  steuenes  son.  1451  Rolls  of  Parlt, 
V.  220/1  The  last  day  save  oon  of  august.  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  IV  21  No  Chronicler  save  one,  maketh  men- 
cion  what  was  the  very  cause.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  i.  77 
The  aforesaid  boats  are.. covered  all  save  the  ends  with 
black  cloth.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  VIIK  xi,  We  spent 
the  next  evening,  save  one,  in  London.  1808  G.  ELLIS  Let. 
m  Lockhart  Scott  (1837)  II.  iv.  143  The  most  pleasing  poem 
in  our  language — save  and  except  one  or  two  of  Dryden's 
fables.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  cv.  23  No  dance,  no  mo- 
tion, save  alone  What  lightens  in  the  lucid  east.  1878 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  140  All  that  remained  la 
England  in  France,  save  Calais,  was  lost. 


b.  followed  by  the  nominative  of  a  pronoun. 
(App.  the  normal  construction.) 

a.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.(i83g)  xxii.  245  Saf  only  the!  that  ben 
dwellynge  with  hym.  a.  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  25  For  ferde 
that  ani  other  .shulde  haue  the  loueof  her  sauf  he  hym  selff. 
c  1500  Three  Kings'  Sons  133  Then  were  they  alle  slayne, 
sauf  y. 

ft.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yearn.  Prol.  $  T.  802  Saue  I  and 
a  frere,  In  Kngelond  ther  kan  no  man  it  make.  1430-40 
LVDG.  Bochas  ix.  xxi[i].  (1494)  F  vj,  There  is  a  lyue  left  none 
of  tiie  blode  S.iue  I  alone  of  the  royall  lync,  1538  TINDAI.K 
Obcd,  Chr.  Man  79  b,  Wilt  thou  so  teach. .  that  no  man  shall 
have  knowlege.  .in  Gods  worde  save  thou  only?  1601 
SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  \\\.  ii.  66,  I  do  intreat  you,  not  a  man  depart, 
Saue  I  alone,  till  Antony  haue  spoke.  Ibid,  v.  v.  69  All  the 
Conspirators  saue  onely  hee,  Did  that  they  did,  in  enuy  of 
great  Cassar.  1667  MILTOX  J\  L.  \\.  814  That  mortal  dinl, 
Save  he  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist,  1821  BYRON 
Juan  in.  Isles  of  Greece  xvi,  Where  nothing,  save  the 
waves  and  I,  May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep.  1866 
DASENT  Gisli  5  No  one  has  ever  challenged  me  before  this 
day,  save  thou. 

c.  followed  by  the  accusative  of  the  pronoun. 
1383  WYCLIF  Ecclus,  xxxvi.  5  For  ther  is  noon  other  God, 

saue  thee,  Lord.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  507  But  all  saue 
thee  I  fell  with  Curses.  1893  ^.THOMKOftHowidof  Heaven 
1 80  Whom  wilt  thou  find  to  love  ignoble  thee,  Save  Me,  save 
only  Me? 

•fd.   =  but  for.   Obs. 

1522  MORE  De  gnat.  Noviss.  Wks.  83/1  Spiritual  pride., 
carieth  with  it  a  blindnes  almost  incurable  saue  gods  gr^t 
mercy  e.  1820  KEATS  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  xxv,  She  secm'd  a 
splendid  angel,  newly  drest,  Save  wings,  for  heaven. 

2.  conj.  Introducing  a  sentence  which  states  an 
exception  ;  now  only  in  the  full  form  save  that ;  — 
EXCEPT  C.  i. 

a.  a  1300  Fall  fy  Passion  23  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  13  God 
:$af  him  ..  foules  bestis  an  be  frute  .saf  o  tre  he  him  for- 
bede.  1387  TKICVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  339  In  his  tynie 
be  monkes  of  Caunterbury.  .were  nou^t  onliche  to  seculer 
men,  sauf  bat  bey  lefte  nou^t  [H^t]liche  her  chastite.  1463 
Bury  WiY&  (Camden)  36  Lych  to  the  tothir,  saf  they  be  not 
garnysshed.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal,  Hon.  11.  vii,  My  curage 
grew,  for  quhat  cause  I  nocht  wait,  Saif  that  I  hald  me 
payit  of  thair  estait.  a  1533  Ln.  BKKNEKS  Golden^  Bk.  M. 
Aurcl.  (1546)  M  j,  His  face  was  lyke  a  man,  saufe  it  haddc 
but  one  eye. 

£.  CI35O  Will,  Palernc  436  Min  hert  hoi  i  haue  now 
.  .saue  a  lers  feint ise  folwes  me  oft.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frnnkl. 
T.  216  He  was  despeyred,  no  thyng  dorste  he  scye,  Saue  in 
his  songes  somwhat  wolde  he  wreye  His  wo.  1388  WYCLIF 
Mark  vi.  5  And  he  my^te  not  do  there  ony  vertUj  saue  that 
he  helide  a  fewe  sijk  men.  1547  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI. 
265  Salve  onlie  that  the  said  Thomas  shall  [etc.].  1617 
MURE  Alisc.  Pt>enisy.x.  6  My  muse,  qcl'  noght  doth  challenge 
worthy  fame,  Saue  from  Montgomery  sche  hir  birth  doth 
clayme.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Traz>.  187  Naked  from  the 
waste  vpwards,  saue  that  their  heads  are  couered.  1750 
GRAY  Elegy  9  Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow'r  The 
moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain.  1842  R.  I.  WILBKR- 
FORCE  Rutilius  ff  Lucius  270  Then  all  was  still,  save  that 
a  vast  gush  of  fire  rose  up  for  a  moment.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  xiv.  i  Calvus,  save  that  as  eyes  thou  art  beloved, 
I  could  verily  loathe  thee  for  the  morning's  Gift. 
1[  confused  use. 

1530  TINDALE  Answ.  More  in.  Wks.  (1573)  305/2  M.  More 
.  .proueth  nothing  saue  sheweth  his  ignoraunce. 

b.  =  'But  that',  Svere  it  not  that'.  Cf.  id.?0Ar. 
c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn,  Ixvi.  14  From  these  would  I  be  gone, 

Saue  that  to  dye,  I  leaue  my  loue  alone. 

c.  Introducing  a  hypothetical  case  of  exception, 
==*  unless',  'if.  .not';  cf.  EXCEPT  C.  2. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  119  And  thus  I  mai  you  sothli  telle, 
Save  only  that  I  crie  and  bidde,  I  am  in  Ti  istesce  al  amiddc 
And  fulfild  of  Desesperance.  1870  TENNYSON  Holy  Grail 
So  Who  wept  and  said,  That  save  they  could  be  pluck'd 
asunder,  all  My  quest  were  but  in  vain.  Ibid.  86  Save  that 
he  were  the  swine  thou  spakest  of.  1807  F.  THOMPSON  New 
Poems  186  'Tis  said  there  were  no  thought  of  hell,  Save 
hell  were  taught. 

f  d.  As  an  adversative,  = ( but  on  the  contrary  *. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  77  Saue  hit  nis  not  bi  be  Bis- 
schop  bat  J«  Boye  precheb.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  n. 
v.  163  And  if.  .be  herte  be  hurt,  btre  lijbno  cure  beron.saue 
he  schal  die  anoon  ;  for  b«  herte  taki}>  no  Hjf  of  no  lyme  of 
al  be  bodi,  saue  be  herte  5euey>  lyues  to  euery  lyme  of  be 
bodi.  143*  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Priv,  Priv.  188  Kynde  vs 
hath  grantid  two  eighen  and  two  eeris,  Saue  but  one  tonge. 

3.  Followed  by  an  adv.  or  advb.  phrase  or  clause, 
expressing  the  manner,  time,  etc.,  in  regard  to  which 
an  exception  is  to  be  made ;  =  EXCEPT  C.  3. 

a.  c  1420  HOCCLEVE  Min.  Poems  154/405  Womman,  with 
my  swerd,  slee  wolde  1  thee  heere,  Sauf  for  awe  of  god. 
c  1450  Merlin  1 12  Be-fill  yowe  neuer  this  merveyle  saf  ones? 
1540-1  ELTOT/MH|fVGmtl549)  113  Bcyng  not  instructed 
in  any  occupacion  or  science,  saulfe  onely  in  feates  per- 
tcynyng  to  warre. 

/3.  ci3»o  Sir  Beues  2270  Al  is  pes  bar  ichaue  went,  Saue 
in  be  lond  of  Dabilent.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  172  And  yit 


withoute  experience  Salve  only  of  illusion.  1577  KENDALL 
Flowers  of  Epigr.'j  Thy  garments  all  and  some  Do  smell  of 
Mirrhe, and  saue  of  Mirrhe  no  sent  doth  from  thee  come.  1598 


H.  B.  Rdr.  to  Chaucer  in  Sp€ght  av  b,  Unknowne  to  vs, 
saue  only  bythybookes.  1611  BIBLE  i  AVw^xxxil.  31  Fight 
neither  with  small  nor  great,  saue  only  with  the  king  of 
Israel.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  XH.  258  Over  the  Tent  a  Cloud 
Shall  rest  by  Day,  a  fierie  gleame  by  Night,  Save  when  they 
journie.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  7  Save  where  the  beetle  wheels 
his  droning  flight.  1864  M.  J.  HIGGINS  Ess.  (1875)  165  Save 
and  except  in  a  dead  calm  she  is  utterly  unseaworthy.  1875 
MANN  ING  Mission  Holy  Ghost  x\v,  397  For  fifty  years  he  never 
left  Rome,  save  only  when  he  went  out  of  the  walls  to  visit 
the  Seven  Churches.  1879  FHOUDE  Caesar  viii.  79  There 
was  no  longer,  therefore,  any  excuse  for  its  meeting,  save  on 
special  occasions. 


b.  Followed  by  an  inf.  (with  or  without  to}. 

c  1400  Bcryn  660  He.. had  no  thing  to  doon  Saff  shake  a 
lite  his  eris,  &  trus,  &  be  goon,  c  1450  MYRC  Fcstial  17 
'What  scliall  bat  serues  ben',  pen  saycle  he:  (  be  same, 
worde  for  worde,  bat  ys  yn  hor  natyuyte,  saue  turne  \>G 
natyvyte  ynto  be  concepcyon1.  1534  TINDAI.K  John  xiii.  10 
He  that  i-i  wesshed,  nedeth  not  save  to  wesshe  his  fete.  1819 
SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xl,  If  ihou  hast  aught  to  do,  save  to  witness 
the  misery  thou  hast  caused. 

C.  Save  for  :  exception  being  made  for,  but  for. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  iv.  iv.  303  Of  nil  one  paine,  saue 
for  a  night  of  groanes  Endur'd  of  her,  for  whom  you  bid 
like  sorrow.  1610  —  Temp.  \,  ii.  282  Then  was  this  Island 
(Saue  for  the  Son,  that  [s]he  did  littour  heere..)  not 
honour'd  with  A  humane  shape.  1879  EscOTT./?»£'/rt«i/xxv1 
(1881)  403  The  well-conducted  soldier,  save  and  except  for 
a  more  or  less  constant  <r«««/..niay  pass  his  days  in  com- 
parative comfort.  1879  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  II.  283 The 
Black  Sea  is,  save  for  one  little  outlet. . ,  a  huge  land-locked 
lake.  1894  HALL  CAISE  Manxman  iv.  xvi.  262  Saue  for 
the  slumbering  fire,  all  was  dark  within  the  house. 

*  4.  Phrases  like  save  your  grace,  save  your 
reverence  belong  to  SAFE  a.  •;.  Sec  also  GKACE  sh. 
6  d,  REVEUENCK  sb.  5  ;  and  cf.  SAVING. 

'Save  your  displeasure'  (quot.  ^1500)  is  perh.  due  to  a 
confusion  between  this  use  and  sense  i  above. 

13..  Senyti  Sag.  (W.)  687  Sauue  your  grace,  wene  ich  hit 
nowt,  Hit  euere  com  in  his  thout.  c  1500  Three  Kings1 
Sens  139  It  scmeth,  sauf  your  displeasir,  tiiat  [etc.]. 

Save,  obs.  form  of  SAFE,  SALVE  sb.^ 
Saveable  :  see  SAVABLE. 

t  Sa'veage.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  SAVE  v.  +  -AGE. 
Cf.  SALVAGE.]  The  action  of  saving. 

1507  in  Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Crt.  Star  Chamber  (Selden 
Sue.)  243  The  seid  ij  gromes  wcr  fyne  for  the  ^auege  of 
their  lyues  to  draw  out  their  ueppyns. 

Save-all  (s^-v§l\     [f.  SAVE  v.  +  ALL.] 

1.  A  means  for  preventing  loss  or  waste. 

a  1655  SIR  T.  MAYKRNE/f»c/*/;HrtA^«AV<>-foi//.  Pref.  (1658) 
2  This  Book  is  a  Save-all  ;  It  suffers  nothing  to  Le  lost. 
1776  ADAM  SMITH  It'.  A',  i.  xi.  m.  I.  281  (The  poultry]  as 
they  are  fed  with  what  would  otherwise  be  lost,  are  a  inter 
save-all.  1870  Echo  28  Nov.,  Wretched  shifts  and  savealls  of 
reserve  and  recruiting  systems  are  enough  to  engage  their 
attention,  so  far  as  their  war  administration  is  concerned. 

2.  A  receptacle  tor  collecting  matter  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  and  not  utilized.     Also  attrib. 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  301  A  refrigerator,  from  which 
proceeds  an  additional  worm,  to  receive  the  >pirit  [in  cooling 
and  condensing],  before  it  goes  to  the  save-all.  1823  J. 
BADCOCK  Dom.  Amitseni,  149  The  fat  of  every  kind  col- 
lected in  our  kitchens,  being  rendered,  or  melted  down  from 
day  to  day,  and  cast  into  a  'save-all  tub',  will  be  found  to 
produce  very  good  soap.  1833  LOUOON  I-lncycl.  Archit. 
§  1443  There  is,  immediately  beneath  the  fountain  [for 
spirits],  a  saveall,  or  pitrccd  plate  of  pewter,  through  which 
the  drippings  from  the  glasses  percolate,  and  are  collected 
in  a  shallow  basin  below.  1884  Health  K.vltib.  Catnl.  71/2 
Front  Damper  acting  as  a  '  Tidy  Betty '  with  Cinder-sifter 
or  Save-all  attached. 

3.  A  contrivance  to  hold  a  candle-end  in  a  candle- 
stick  while   burning  so  that  it  may  burn  to  the 
end  ;  a  common  form  is  a  pan  with  a  projecting 
pin  in  the  centre  on  which  the  candle-end  is  fixed. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655)  IV.  xxi  58  In  som  this  light 
goes  out  with  an  ill-favor 'd  stench  ;  But  others  have  a  save- 
all  to  preserve  it  from  making  any  snuff  at  all.  i68a  HART- 
MAN  True  Prcscrv.  Health  348  Heat  the  pin  of  a  save-all, 
and  then  thrust  it  into  the  bigger  end  [of  a  small  candle], 
and  so  set  it  upon  a  candlestick.  1747  Genii.  Mag.  XVII. 
444/2  Death's  a  dark-Ian  thorn,  life  a  candle's-end  Stuck  on 
a  save-all,  soon  to  end  in  stink.  1895  Army  $  A'aiy  Price 
List  15  Sept.  1316/2  [Candle]  Saveall,  White.. each  0/4*. 

4.  A  money-box  to  receive  small  savings  or  con- 
tributions..    Also  dial,  (see  quot.  1841). 

1837  HOWITT  Rnr.  Life  (1842!  228"  In  this  manner,  .enter 
your  rooms,  .monks  with  their  little  savealls  in  their  hands, 
collecting  for  hospitals.  1841  HARTSHORNE  Salopia  Ani. 
555  Save-all, .  .an  earthen  bottle  with  slits  at  the  sides, 
destin'd  to  receive  all  the  savings  of  children. 

5.  A  niggardly,  stingy,  miserly  person.    Now  <#<?/. 
1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulgar  Tongue,  Sai-tall,.  .also  a  miser. 

1820  KEATS  in  Life  II.  63  There  is  old  Lord  Burleigh,  the 
high- priest  of  economy,  the  political  save-all. 

6.  Naut.  A  sail  set  under  another  sail   or   be- 
tween two  other  sails.     Also  attrib. 

1794  Rigging  ff  Seamanship  I.  83  Vessels  with  one  mast 
.  .have. .above  the  cross-jack,  a  small  sail,  called  a  save-all 
top-sail.  1846  in  Vorso  Naut.  Diet.  1878  D.  KT.MP  .)/,*«. 
Yacht  Sailing  366  Save-all^  a  water  sail ;  a  sail  set  under- 
neath booms  in  light  weather. 

7.  A  pinafore  ;  overall,     dial. 

1864  MRS.  LLOYD  Ladies  tf  Pole  arrow  103  Ever  since  I 
was  a  boy  in  a  save-all.  1888  JESSIE  I-'OTHERGILL  Lasses 
of  Levcrhoust  iv.  34  The  black  alpaca  monstrosity  which 
I .  .denominated  a  save-all. 

8.  attrib.  or  aJj.  Parsimonious,  stingy. 

i8u  SOUTHEY  Ess.  (1832)  1. 141  The  paltry  proceedings  of 
those  save-all  politicians,  who  boast  of  their  economy  in 
banishing  newspapers  from  the  public  offices.  1856  R.  W. 
PROCTER  Barber's  Shop  xi.  (1883)65  Still  pursuing  his  save- 
all  theory  of  a  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year. 

Saved  (s*r»vd),///.  a.  [f.  SAVE  v.  +  -ED*.] 
1.  Delivered  from  damnation.  Also  absol. 
a  1300  Cursor  Jlf.  10867  His  folk  al  saued  J»an  sal  he  mak. 
14..  Less,  of  Dirige  409  in  26  Pol.  Poems  120  pe  sauyd  ex- 
cusyd,  be  dampnyd  accusyd,  As  thay  deseruyd  echon  haue. 
1509  H.  WATSON  Ship  of  Fools  Prol.  (1517)  A  ij  b,  That 
thorugh  theyr  labour  they  may  be  of  the  nombre  of  y* 
saued.  1688  BUN  VAN  Jervs.Sinner  Savftf(iB86)  123  If  thy 
desires  be  firm.. to  become  the  saved  of  Christ,  and  His 
servant.  1868  H.  LAW  Beacons  of  Bible  78  Every  saved 
soul  shines  for  ever  a  monument  of. .  sanctifying  grace. 
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SAVELOY. 

2.  a.  Hoarded,  laid  by ;  also  with  up.  b. 
Economized  ;  not  spent  or  wasted. 

1731  POPE  Ep.  Bathurst  194  Benighted  wanderers,  the 
forest  o'er,  Curse  the  sav'd  candle  and  unop'ning  door.  1834 
S.  BAGSTER  Managem.  Bees  Pref.  6  Often,  .have  I  spent  the 
saved-up  shilling  to  run  into,  .the  old  menagerie  in  Exeter 
'Change.  1875  SMILES  Thrift  vi.  93  Saved  money,  however 
little,  will  serve  to  dry  up  many  a  tear. 

Saveine,  obs.  form  of  SAVIN. 
Saveloy  (see'valoi).     [Corruption  of  F.  cer- 
velas  (sgrv^la)  :  see  CEKVELAT.] 

1.  A  highly  seasoned  cooked  and  dried  sausage. 
1837   DICKENS  Pickw.    Iv,   Mr.   Solomon    Pell,  .regaling 

himself., with  a  cold  collation  of  an  Abernethy  biscuit  and 
a  saveloy.  1887  SMILES  Life  <§•  Labour  333  Soyer,  the  gas- 
tronomist,, .would  stop  at  a  stall  in  the  Haymarket  and 
luxuriate  in  eating  a  penny  saveloy. 

2.  Saveloy  marble  (see  quot.). 

1839  Civil  Engirt.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  452  Cewellata. 
Saveloy  marble,  red  ground,  white  and  green,  with  very 
fine  interlaced  white  veins. 

t  Sa'vement.  Obs.  Also  sauvement.  [a. 
OF.  sauvement)  f.  sauver  S.VVE  v. :  see  -JIENT.  Cf. 
Pr.  salvamen.]  Safety,  salvation. 

13..  Guy  IVanu,  3840  Iesu,..Saue  him  fram  cumber- 
ment,  &  him  oiain  bring  in  sauement.  ^1315  SHOREHAM 
7  Sacram.  406  porwe  creymie  anoynt  strange  he  bi-combe 
His  sauuement  to  winne.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.P.  B.  940  per 
so$t  no  mo  to  sauement  of  cities  abel  fyue.  01450  Knt.  d& 
la.  Tour  cxi.  (1906)  151  Symeon.  .saide  with  a  high  voys, 
'  Lo  !  here  the  clere  light,  and  the  sauement  of  the  worlde '. 
1485  CAXTOS  Chas.  Gt.  236  By  the  is  made  the  path  of 
sauement. 

Saven,  obs.  form  of  SAVIX. 

Savenap(e,  rare  var.  ff.  SAXAP  Obs. 

Saveovu)r(e,  obs.  forms  of  SAVIOUR,  SAVOUR. 

Saver  (s^i'vai).  Also  4  sauver,  4-5  savere, 
6  ?sawar,  [f.  SAVE  v.  +  -ER1.  Cf.  SAVIOUR.] 

1.  One  who  saves,  preserves,  or  rescues  from  death, 
evil,  or  destruction;  a  saviour  or  preserver. 

In  early  use  said  of  Christ  =  SAVIOUR;  now  only  used 
when  saviour  would  seem  inappropriate. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  10541  Of  hir  sal  cum  bat  man  sawier 
{other  MSS.  sauere].  c  1410  HOCCLEVE  Mother  of  God  10 
Modir  of  mercy.  .Saver  of  us  by  thy  benevolence.  1538  BALE 
Brefe  Comedy  Baptist  in  Hart.  Misc.  (1744)  I.  99  Your 
kynge,  your  sauer  and  redemer.  Ibid.t  For  all  men  shall 
se  their  mercy  full  sauer  playne.  1608  B.  JONSON  Masque 
at  Ld.  HaddingtonS)  Sauer  of  his  King.  1700  C.  NESS 
Antid.  Armin.  (1827)  58  Salvation  is  the  work  of  the  saved, 
not  of  the  saver.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xix,  A  statue 
erected  to  Lord  Rodney  the  saver  of  the  Island  as  he  is 
always  called  from  having  crushed  the  fleet  of  Count  de 
Grasse.  1878  TEXNYSOX  Gareth  fy  Lynette  858  For  strong 
thou  art  and  goodly  therewithal,  And  saver  of  my  life.  1891 
Longman's  Mag.  Feb.  373  He  hated  his  rescuer  and  saver. 
-j-  b.  One  who  keeps  or  preserves  a  thing  from 
destruction  or  waste.  Obs. 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Priv.  Priv.  213  And  therfor  the 
nedyth  to  haue  a  constabil  that  shal  not  bene  a  destruere 
of  thy  trees,  but  a  Kepere  and  a  Sauere.  1573  TUSSER 
Husb.  (1878)  168  Where  all  thing  is  common,  what  needeth 
a  hutch!  where  wantetb  a  sauer,  there  hauocke  is  mutch. 

c.  One  who  saves  (property)  from  wreck  or 
destruction  ;  a  salvor. 

1629111  Boys  Sandwich  (1792)  749  And  do  further  ill  en- 
treat the  savers  and  finders  thereof  [wrecks].  1820  W. 
SCOKKSBY  Acc,  Arctic  Reg.  II.  329  The  propriety  of  appro- 
priating all  wrecked  stores  to  the  use  of  the  savers. 

i 2.  '  One  who  escapes  loss,  though  without 
gain*  (J.).  (Primarily  a  gaming  term.)  To  make 
(oneself  or  another  person)  a  saver:  to  insure 
against  or  compensate  for  a  loss.  Obs. 

1591  FLOIUO  -2nd  fruit es  71  S.  What  can  I  doewithall? 
1  can  not  mend  it.  A.  If  I  thought  one  hand  would  make 
me  a  sauer,  I  would  play,  c  1613  MIDDLETON  No  Wit  like 
a  Womans  u.  iii.  (1657)  58  You'd  need  have  a  clear  way. 
because  y'are  a  bad  pricker.  Mrs,  Low.  Yet  if  my  Bowl 
take  bank,  I  shall  go  nigh  To  make  my  self  a  saver.  1668 
HOWE  Bless.  Righteous  xx.  388  Heaven  were  a  poor  Heaven, 
if  it  would  not  make  us  savers.  1676  LEE  Sophon.  iv.  i.  45 
Your  Armies  are  the  Cards  which  both  must  play ;  At  least 
come  off  a  saver  if  you  may.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  <y  P.  in. 
344  For  laws  of  arms  permit  each  injured  man  To  make 
himself  a  saver  where  he  can.  1691  —  Arthur  n.  18  -He 
puts  the  gain  of  Britain  in  a  Scale,  Which  weighing  with 
the  loss  of  Emmeline,  He  thinks  he's  scarce  a  Saver,  a  1700 
SEDLEY  Poems  Wks.  1722  I.  46  We'll  Game  and  give  off 
Savers  too, 

3.  One  who  saves,  economizes,  or  hoards  up. 
1548  FORREST  Pleas.  Poesye  56  Some  muste  bee  Sauers,  Store 

is  no  sore.  1601  F.  GODWIN  Bps.  of  Eng.  460  A  good  sauer 
makes  a  well  doer.  1727  SWIFT  St.  Irel.  Wks.  1755  V.  11. 167 
Hence  alone  comes  the  dearness  of  land,  since  the  savers  have 
no  other  way  to  lay  out  their  money.  1755  JOHNSON,  Saver, 
..3.  A  good  husband.  1830  CUNNINGHAM  Brit.  Paint.  I.  319 
A  saver  of  bits  of  thread.  18. .  COBDEN  in  Smiles  Self-help 
(1859)  218  The  accomplishment  of  all  other  great  works., 
has  been  done  by  the  savers,  the  thrifty.  1869  Daily  News 
14  Dec.,  The  small  farmers  are  great  savers. 

4.  A  means  of  saving  or  economizing. 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva  xxii.  (1679)  in  We  find  it  [sc.  the  Fir] 
an  extraordinary  saver  of  Oak.  1901  Munsey^s  Mag.  XXV. 
393/2  The  railroad,.. when  it  can  be  used,  is  a  wonderful 
saver.  1903  Westm.  Gaz.  26  Oct.  15/1  The  invention  is 
a  great  labour-saver. 

6.  Racing  slang.  A  hedging  bet. 

1891  N.  GOULD  Doitb.  Event  xvii.  123  Wells  says  Per- 
fection will  win,.. but  I've  put  a  saver  on  Caloola. 

Saver(e,  Saveray,  obs.  ff.  SAVOUR,  SAVORY. 
Save-reveren.ee :  see  SIR-REVERENCE. 
Saverey,  -ie,  obs.  forms  of  SAVORY,  SAVOURY. 
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t  Savernapron.  rare.  [?  corruption  of  AF. 
*save-naperont  f.  saver1  SAVE  v.  -f-  naperon :  see 
APRON.  Cf.  sauenappe  SANAP.]  A  table-napkin. 

1422-3  Abingdon  Rolls  (Camden)  94  Item  vij  sauernaprons. 
Item  x  alie  sauernaprons  debiles 

Saverous,  obs.  form  of  SAVORODS. 

Savery(e,  obs.  forms  of  SAVORY,  SAVOURY. 

Savete(e,  Saveure :  see  SAFETY,  SAVOUII. 

Savey,  Sawy  (sce'vi),  sb.  slang.  Also  8 
scavey,  9  (Sc.  savie),  savvey,  sabe.  [The  Sc. 
savie  is  pern.  a.  F.  savez  (-vous)  do  you  know  ? 
The  later  slang  use  is  f.  SAVEY  v.]  Practical  sense, 
intelligence;  *  nous',  gumption. 

[see  SAVEY  v.  below].    1825-82  jAiUB8OH,5i8V&.  know- 


ledge, experience,  sagacity,  Loth.  ?  185 .  B.  HARTE  Chiquita 
9  Hedn't  nosavey — bed  Briggs.  1884  E.  lNGERSOLLin//rtr- 
Per's  Mag.  Sept.  508/2  They  don't  need  much  savvey  for 
that.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOIJ  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  47  He 
could  ride  the  best,  but  the  black  boy  had  twice  as  much 
savey.  1892  KIPLING  &  BALESTIER  Naulahka  273  You  have 
been  romping  around  for  six  months  after  something  you 
hadn't  the  sabe  to  hold  when  you'd  got. 

Savey,  Sawy  (sae-vi),  v.  slang.  Also  8 
scavey,  9  sabe(e,  savvey.  [Orig.  Negro-Eng. 
and  Pigeon-Eng.,  after  Sp.  sabe  usted  you  know.] 
trans.  To  know. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulgar  Tongue^  Scavcy,  sense,  know- 
ledge ;  '  massa  me  no  scavey  ',  master  I  don't  know,  (negroe 
language)  perhaps  from  the  French  scavoir.  1828  Life 
Planter  Jamaica  137  Dey  hab  not  savey  dat  cle  store- 
keeper hab  be  deir  broder  Joseph.  1833  MRS.  CARMICHAEL 
West  Indies  II.  131  As  I  went  on,  1  paused  and  asked 
them  if  they  '  savey  '  what  I  said,  (comprehended  me).  Ibid. 
135  Misses,  you  no  peak  lie,  me  savey  dat  well.  1865 
NIXON  Peter  Perfume  58  The  'no  sabee '  dodge  to  try 
they'd  fain.  1874  B.  HARTE  Wan  Lee,  I  asked  if  the  jug- 
gler was  the  father  of  the  baby.  *  No  sabe  ! '  said  the  im- 
perturbable Hop  Sing,  taking  refuge  in  that  Spanish  form 
of  non-committalism  so  common  in  California.  1890  '  R. 
BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  51  Now  do  you  savey? 

Saveyne,  Savico:  see  SAVIN,  SABICU. 

Savin,  s  a  vine  (sse'vin).  Forms  :  a.  i  safene, 
-ine,  i,  5—  savine,  4-6  savyne,  saveine,  5-6 
-eyne,  7  saven  ;  4,  6-  savin  ;  £.  6-7,  9  sabiue, 
8  sabin.  [a.  OF.  savine  (in  inod.F.  replaced  by 
the  learned  form  sabine,  whence  the  £  forms  above) 
—  Sp-i  Pg-  sabinat  It.  savina  :— L.  (Jierbd]  Sabina^ 
lit.  'Sabine  herb*  (Sabina  fern,  of  Sabtnus  SABINE). 

Cf.  G.  saben-t  sevenbaitm  (for  the  many  corrupt  forms  see 
Grimm),  Du.  zevenboom.] 

1.  A  small  bushy  evergreen  shrub,  Juniperus  sa- 
bina,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  with 
spreading  branches  completely  covered  with  short 
imbricating  leaves,  and  bearing  a  small,   round, 
bluish-purple  berry. 

The  name  is  also  applied  to  certain  trees  or  shrubs  re- 
sembling Juniperus  snbi>tat  as  the  Sea  Wormwood,  Arte- 
misia ntaritiina;  the  dwarf  Juniper,  Juniperus  nana\ 
C3esalpimapnlchcrrima(\wS\M\  savin) ;  in  tlie  U.  S.  to  the 
Red  Cedar,  Juniperus  virginiana,  and  to  Torreya  taxi- 
folia>  one  of  the  stinking-cedars  ;  and  in  the  W.  Indies  to 
Cxsalpinia.  bijuga,  Fagara,  lentiscifolia  and  Xanthoxylunt 
Ptcrota. 

<rxooo.Va.t-.  Lcechd.  11.312  Nimbas  wyrte  safenan  &  mersc 
mealwan.  Ibid,  III.  38  Wyll  in  buteran  baswyrta.  .samnan 
&  curmeallan  &  feferfu^ean.  a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd. 
Oxon.)  18  Edel,  i.  savin.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  130  Ther 
Is  an  herbe  which  men  calleth  Saveine.  a  1400  Pistill  of 
Susan  69  pe  sauyne  [AfS,  Phillipps  saveynej  and  sypres, 
selcouj?  to  sene.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  61  Sauin,  is  one 
of  those  kindes  which,  .beareth  leafe  all  seasons  of  the 
yeare.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  ii.  49  But  th1  aged  Nourse 
..Had  gathered  Rew,  and  Savine.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  240  Agolethros  and  Sabine  are  poyson  to  Goates.  1707 
MORTIMER  Husb,  (1721)  II.  188  Sabm  or  Savin  will  make 
fine  Hedges,  and  may  be  brought  into  any  sort  of  Form  by 
clippinc.  18x1  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond.  Dhp.  (1818)  730  Oint- 
ment of  Savine.  Take  of  fresh  leaves  of  savine,  two  parts  ; 
yellow  wax,  one  part ;  lard,  four  parts.  1838  T.  THOMSON 
Chem.  Org.  Bodies  464  Oil  of  sabme.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  \.\ie  juniper  us  sabina.  Limpid.  Has  the  odour 
and  flavour  of  sabine.  This  plant  furnishes  a  great  deal  of 
oil.  1861  MBS.  STOWE  PearlOrr's  Isl.  i.  8  Only  savins  and 
mullens,  with  their  dark  pyramids  or  white  spires  of  velvet 
leaves,  diversified  the  sandy  wayside.  1884  SARGENT  Rep. 
Forests  N.  A  mer.  183  Juniperus  Virginiana. . .  Red  Cedar. 
Savin.  //>/</.  186  Torreyataxifolia...  Stinking  Cedar.  Savin. 

2.  The  dried  tops  of  this  shrub,  used  as  a  drug. 
Savin  is  strongly  poisonous ;   it  possesses  emmenagogic 

properties,  and  hence  was  a  common  means  of  procuring 
abortion.  It  is  also  an  anthelmintic,  used  chiefly  in  veteri- 
nary practice. 

c  loeoSax.  Leechd.  II.  100  Wibbon  ilcan  ^enim  safinan  £nid 
to  duste.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  97  Sauin,  for  the  bots. 
1590  HARROUGH  Meth^Physick  m.  ]vi.  193  Incessions  made 
of  the  decoction  of  laurell  berries,  &  leaues,..motherwort, 
horehound,  saueine,  althaea,  cammomill  [etc.].  1614  MARK- 
HAM  Cheap  Hnsb,,  Bull  xxix.  58  There  is  nothing  killeth 
wormes  in  the  bodies  of  cattell  sooner  then  Sauen  chopt 
small  and  beaten  with  sweet  Butter.  1693  DRYDEN  Juve- 
nal vi.  775  Help  her  to  make  Manslaughter  ;  let  her  bleed, 
And  never  want  for  Savin  at  her  need.  1736  BAILEY 
Househ.  Diet.  521  Savin,  is  of  an  incisive,  penetrative  and 
attenuating  quality..;  being  powdered  and  imx'd  with 
fresh  butter,  it  is  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram  to  persons 
troubled  with  the  asthma.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Ctin. 
Med,  xxvi.  334  They  were  treated  with  lapis  infernalis, 
Plenk's  liniment,  and  powdered  savine. 

3.  attrib.   and    Comb.,   as    savine-berry^    -bush, 
-cerate,  -oil,  -tops,  -iree\  savin-leaved  adj. 

1681  GREW  Musseum  H.  §  ii.  i.  219  *Savine-Berrys.  About 
as  big  as  those  of  the  common  Juniper,  and  of  a  blackish 
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blew.  167*  JOSSELYN  JVeiu  Eng.  Rarities  3  In  these  Gul-  ' 
lies  grow  *Saven  Bushes.  1826  S.  CCOPER  First  Lines 
Surg.  (ed.  5)  448  A  discharge  should  be  kept  up  from  the 
blistered  surface  by  means  of  the  *savine  cerate.  1829 
Gloi'er's  Hist.  Derby  I.  126  Lycopodium  alpinum,  mountain 
or  *savin-leaved  club-moss.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
^Samne-oit^  an  essential  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  tops 
of  the  savine  plant.  1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth.  vn.  645 
Henbane,  Wormwood,  Hemlock,  *Savine  Tops.  1611  TOUR- 
NEUR  Ath.  Trag.  iv.  i,  There  growes  a  *Sauin-tree  next  it 
forsooth.  1696  SI.OANE  Catal.  Plant.  Jamaica  128  Savine 
Trees.  Ibid.  149  Indian  Savin  Tree.  1864  GRISEBACH  Flora 
IV.  Ind.  Islands  737  Savin  tree :  Csesalpinia  bijuga  and 
Fagara  lentisdfolia. 

Saving  (s^-vin),  M,  sb.     [f.  SAVE  v.  +  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SAVE  ;  an  instance  of 
this.     a.  The  action   of  rescuing  or  protecting ; 
f  a  deliverance. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12775  Wijt  we  ban  for  quat  resun  For 
sauueing  of  vr  dampnacioun,  pat  he  now  suilk  baptiszing 
mass  ?  a  1340  HAMPOI.E  Psalter  xi.  6  Safynge  of  rightwis 
and  dampnynge  of  wickid.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  <y  Lim. 
Afort.  vi.  (1885)  123  For  the  repressynge  off  rovers,  sauynge 
ofTowre  marchauntes,  owre  fifishers,  and  the  dwellers  vppon 
owre  costes.  1523  I^D.  BERKERS  Froiss.  I.  xxxix.  53  Syr 
Henry  wolde  nat  let  htswepon  go  for  sauyn§  of  his  honour. 
1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xviii.  50  This  election  was 
myghtelyratifyed  by  con  tine  wall  successe  of  savinges.  1611 
BIBLE  Heb.  xi.  7  Noah,  .prepared  an  Arke  to  the  sailing  of 
his  house.  1676  MOLLOY  DC  Jure  Marit.  n.  v.  (1688)  240 
If  the  Ship  perishes  only,  and  the  Goods  are  safe,  in  that 
case  the  Goods  ought  to  pay  a  proportion  of  a  fifth  or  tenth 
penny,  according  to  tbe  easie  or  difficult  winning  or  saving 
of  the  said  Goods.  2848  CLOUGH  Amours  de  Voy.  \.  21  All 
the  foolish  destructions,  and  all  the  sillier  savings. 

b.  The  action  of  saving  or  economizing  in  ex- 
penditure (of  money,  time,  labour,  etc.);  an  instance 
of  this,  a  reduction  in  expenditure. 

1551  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  426  For  the.  .sawing  of 
e.xpenssis  to  the  citizens.  1640  G.  HERBERT  Jacula  Prud. 
119  No  Alchymy  to  saving.  1731-8  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat. 
ii.  Wks.  1751  XII.  259  Lord  Smart.  Come,  hang  Saving  ! 
bring  us  up  a  Hnlfp'orth  of  Cheese.  1772  C.  HUTTON  Bridges 
5  Fewer  arches,  .will  produce  great  savings  in  the  expence. 
1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in  Wilds  vi.  77  A  great  saving 
of  time  and  labour.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  i.  v.  §  5  (1876)  45 
Saving,  in  short,  enriches,  and  spending  impoverishes.  1854 
RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Chcm.  Technol,  (ed,  2)  I.  257  The 
saving  of  fuel  is  much  greater  when  turf  and  wood  are 
employed.  1883  Law  Rep.  ii  Q.  B.  Div.  569  The  object  of 
the  society  being  the  encouragement  of  saving. 

c.  In  games  :  cf.  SAVE  v.  21  c. 

1889  Field  26  Jan.  123/1  It  was  only  the  brilliant  saving 
of  Holmes,  and  the  sound  defence  of  the  backs  generally, 
that  averted  two  or  three  scores. 

2.  concr.  A  sum  of  money  saved  ;  chiefly//,  sums 
of  money  saved  from  time  to  time  (by  the  exercise 
of  economy)  and  put  by  or  hoarded  np. 

1737  Gentl.  Mag*  VII.  656/2  If  he  could  save  500  or  loco/. 
a  Year  out  of  his  Estate,  he  would  certainly  apply  that 
Saving  towards  discharging  his  small  Debts.  1786  MKS. 
A.  M.  BENNETT  Juvenile  Indiscr.  1.215  .^V  bard  savings 
and  earnings.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v.  i.  f  62  More  than 
half  my  savings  were  laid  out  on  repairs.  1824  Miss  MIT- 
FORD  Village  Ser.  i.  239  She  had  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  to  bequeath,  partly  her  own  savings,  and  partly  a 
legacy  from  a  distant  relative.  1888  BBTCSXMW.  Comnnv. 
II.  xml.  II.  132  The  working  man  who  puts  his  savings  into 
the  house  he  lives  in. 

b.  In  the  navy:  (see  quot.  1815). 

1815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  Savings  of 
Provisions^  implies  the  bread,  wine,  spirits,  beefj  pork, 
butter  and  cheese,  which  have  been  saved  by  the  different 
persons  or  messes  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  from  the 
established  allowance  of  those  species ;  and  for  which  the 
purser  pays  them,  at  the  expiration  of  one,  two,  or  three 
months  at  furthest,  agreeable  to  the  credit  prices  stated  in 
his  instructions.  1901  Westtn.  Gaz.  28  Aug.  8/2  The  Com- 
mittee dwells  upon  the  difficulty  of  framing  an  ideal  ration 
so  long  as  canteens  and  the  '  savings  '  system  exist. 

3.  A   salvo,   reservation,   saving    clause.     Now 
only  in  Law. 

1477  Rolls  ofParlt,  VI.  171/1  All  Offices,  Fees,  Rents  and 
Annuitees.. other  than  Rents  services,  be  in  no  wise  com- 
prised or  conteyned  in  this  saving.  1542-3  Act  34  <£  35 
Hen,  l'If/tc.  5  §  9  The  samnges  reseruinges  and  prouisions 
.  .of  the  saide  former  act.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Cotnm.  I.  367 
Therein  the  tenant  swore  to  bear  faith  to  his  sovereign  lord, 
in  opposition  to  all  men,  without  any  saving  or  exception. 
1875  DICBY  Real  Prop.  viii.  (1876)  343  The  Statute  of  Uses 
contained  a  saving  in  favour  of  wills  made  before  the  first 
day  of  May,  1536.  1884  SELBORNE  in  Law  Times  Rep.  L. 
315/1  The  savings  from  a  repealing  clause  would  not  apply 
to  any  express  antecedent  provision  of  the  Act  inconsistent 
with  them. 

4.  attrib.    and    Comb.  :    f  saving    bank :     see 
SAVINGS  BANK  ;   t  saving-box,  a  money-box  for 
savings;  fsaving(s  institution  =  SAVINGS  BANK. 

1691  D^Emilianne^s  Frauds  Rom.  Monks  151, 1  have  since 
understood,  that  all  Tradesmen  in  Italy  do  each  of  them 
keep  a  Saving-box,  into  which  they  put  what  Mony  they 


sity  of 

dustrious  Poor.     x8u  Encycl.  Amer,  XI.  216/2  Savings 

Institutions,  or,  as  they  are  often  called  Savings  Banks. 

Saving  (s^-virj),  ///.  a.     [f.  SAVE  v.  +  -ING  *.] 

1.  That  delivers,  rescues  or  preserves  from  peril ; 

that  protects  or  guards  from  anything  undesirable. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xii[i.]  5  My  hert  is  ioyful!  in  thy 

sauynge   health.      1692    R.    L/ESTRANGE   Fables  xxix.   29 

There  s  Np  Living  however  without  Law :  and  there's  No 

Help  for't  in  many  Cases,  if  the  Saving  Equity  be  Over-rul'd 

by  the  Killing  Letter  of  it.   1718  G.  SEWELL  Proclam.  Cupid, 

35  Woman.,  A  Guardian  Angel,  and  a  saving  Saint.    1804 


SAVING. 
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SAVIOUR. 


WORDS  w.  Vaudr&coitr  fy  yntia  194  The  silver  shower,  whose 
reckless  burthen  weighs  Too  heavily  upon  the  lily's  head, 
Oft  leaves  a  saving  moisture  at  its  root.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGES 
F.ros  -7  Psyche  June  xvi,  And  with  that  He  the  wounded 
man  theyslew,  Hiding  thesaving  truth  which  well  they  knew. 
b.  Saving  piece  :  a  piece  of  wood  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  machine  in  the  process  of  cutting. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  160  [Machine  for  cutting  the 
edges  of  books,  banknotes,  &c.J.  Upon  this  latter  board  is 
placed  the '  material  to  be  cut ',  with  a  saving  piece  between  it. 

2.  Theol.  That  delivers  from  sin  and  eternal  death 
by  the  power  of  God's  grace. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8007  Sceu  vs  be  sauuand  tre,  sir  king. 
1597 HOOKER Eccl.Pol.  v.  Ix.  §  2  That  they.. might,  .obteine 
as  well  that  sauing  grace  of  Imputation  which  laketh  away 
all  former  giltines.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  474  But  to  guide 
Nations  in  the  way  of  truth  By  saving  Doctrine,  aijn 
KEN  Hymns  Festiv.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  309  May  I  from  his 
own  Writings  learn  His  Love,  and  Saving-Truths_  discern. 
1712  POPE  Messiah  107  But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  pow'r 
remains.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vii.  §  n  That  notion  of 
a  saving  faith  which  is  required  in  a  Christian.  1809  10 
COLERIDGE  Frieud(iB6$)  207  Good  works  may  exist  without 
saving  principles. .;  but  saving  principles.. never  can  exist 
without  good  works. 

3.  gen.  That  delivers  from  moral  or  intellectual 
error;  also,  of  a  quality,  '  redeeming*,  exempting 
from  unqualified  condemnation  or  censure.     Often 
as  a  direct  transference  from  sense  2. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  v.  ii.  217  If  euer  thou  beest  mine, 
Kate,  as  I  haue  a  sauing  Faith  within  me  tells  me  thou 
shall.  1735  POPF,  Prol.  Sat.  40  And  drop  at  last,  but  in  un- 
willing ears,  This  saving  counsel,  '  Keep  your  piece  nine 
years  .  1852  TENNYSON  Ode  Dk.  Wellington  iv,  Foremost 
captain  of  his  time,  Rich  in  saving  common-sense.  1865  M. 
ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  ix.  (1875)  373  The  obedience  demanded 
by  theology  and  the  knowledge  demanded  by  philosophy 
are  alike  saving.  1902  ELIZ.  BANKS  Newspaper  Girl  210, 
I  am  not,  I  believe,  without  a  saving  sense  of  humour. 

4.  Accustomed  to  save,  hoard  up,  or  economize  ; 
avoiding  unnecessary  expenses ;  tending  to  reduce 
expenses;  parsimonious,  economical. 

1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  n.  (1586)  88  b,  If  you  will 
haue  riches  to  be  a  help  to  Gentrie,  it  shall  behooue  a  man 
rather  to  bee  sauing,  that  he  may  be  able  to  keepe  himselfe 
rich.  1606  CHAPMAN  Mons.  D'Olive  i.  i,  Indeed  that's  the 
savingst  way.  1625  BACON  £ss,,  Expense  (Arb.)  53  A  Man 
had  need,  if  he  be  Plentifull,  in  some  kinde  of  Expence,  to  be 
as  Sauing  againe;  in  some  other.  As  if  he  be  Plentifull  in 
Diet,  to  be  Sauing  in  Apparell.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John 
Bull  i.  x,  Not  but  that  she  lov'd  Mony,  for  she  was  of  a 
saving  Temper.  1729  SWIFT  Direct.  Scti>.)  Butler  Wks. 
1751  XIV.  26  Be  saving  of  your  Candles.  1771  LUCKOMBE 
Hist.  Print.  225  A  saving  way,  similar  to  this,  was.. from 
three  sets  of  Punches,  .to  cast  six  different  Bodies  of  Letter, 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xi,  Mrs.  Crawley  was  a  saving 
woman  and  knew  the  price  of  port  wine. 

f5.  *  Not  turning  to  loss,  though  not  gainful' 
(J.)  ;  neither  winning  nor  losing.  Obs. 

1614  ?  BRETON  /  would  fy  would  not  Ixxiii,  When  weather- 
beaten  Sailes,  with  winde,  &  raine,  Scarce  make  a  Sauing- 
Voyage  home  againe.  1632  in  iot/1  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  478  The  greate  plentie  of  corne  that  remaines  uppon 
their  handes,  and  which  the  j' cannot  utter  at  any  saveing  price. 
1645  WITHER  Vox  Pacif.q\  A  likely  means,  to  get  a  saving- 

fame.  1709  POPE  Let.  Wycherley  20  May  Lett.  (1735)  1.40, 
can  be  content  with  a  bare  saving  Game,  without  being 
thought  an  eminent  Hand.  1713  ADDISON  Guard.  No.  97 
P3  Silvio.,  was  resolved  to  make  a  saving  bargain  of  it.  1765 
Museum  Rust.  IV.  174,  I  have  no  great  expectations  from 
this  plantation,  though,  I  fancy,  it  will  be  a  saving  crop. 
1826  SCOTT  Mai.  Malagr.  iii,  A  country,  where  industry  and 
skill  can  but  play  a  saving  game,  at  best,  against  national 
disadvantages.  1828-32  WEBSTER  (with  example ;  '  the 
ship  has  made  a  saving  voyage  '). 

6.  Making  a  reservation ;  furnishing  a  proviso. 

1700  TYRRELL  Hht.  Eng.  II.  853  With  a  Saving  Clause, 
that  it  should  not  be  drawn  into  Example.  1838  DICKESS 
Nich.  Nick.  I, '  Will  you  prevent  me?1  asked  Sir  Mulberry, 
with  a  laugn.  *  Ye-es,  if  I  can ; '  returned  the  other, 
promptly.  '  A  very  proper  saving  clause,  that  last ',  said 
Sir  Mulberry;  'and  one  you  stand  in  need  of.  1855 
BROWNING  Before  32  Now,  enough  of  your  chicane  of  pru- 
dent pauses,  Sage  provisos,  sub-intents,  and  saving -clauses. 

Saving  (s/i'virj) >  prep,  and  conj.  [absol.  use  of 
the  pr.  pple.  of  SAVE  v.  Cf.  excepting]  A.  prep. 

1.  Excepting,  except;   =SAVE//v/.  i. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.s  T.  1980  No  man  myghte  gladen 
Theseus  Sauynge  his  olde  fader  Egeus.  c  1440  Alphabet  of 
Tales  139  His  guidis  wer  all  tane  fro  hym  safeyng  a  mantifl. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  I.  Prol.  155  The  thre  first  bukis  he 
hes  ourhippit  quyte,  Salfand  ane  little  twiching  Polidorus, 
And  the  tempest  sent  furth  l>e  Eolus.  1569  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  II.  4  Sauffmg  suche  as  ar  attaynted. 
1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Exod.  v.  4  Anie  thing  seem's  due  work 
to  a  carnal  minde  saving  God's  service.  1808  SOUTHEY 
Lett.  (1856)  II.  115  Saving  Joanna  Baillie,  we  had  no  very 
interesting  people  this  season.  1887  SAINTSBURY  Hist. 
Elizab.  Lit.  viii.  (1890)  302  There  is  no  complete  collection 
even  of  the  poems,  saving  a  privately  printed  one. 

fb.  All  saving  but,  ne  saving  but:  excepting 
only.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  370?  A  lande,  as  |w  buke  tellis,  a 
large  &  a  noble,  All  sauand  hot  serpentis  &  o^ire  sere  bestis. 
Ibid.  4037  Sen  at  we  loy  nouthire  gemmes,  ne  luwels  in 
cofirs,  Pelour,  pirre,  ne  perle,  ne  na  proude  wedis,  Ne  sauand 
bot  to  sustene  with  oure  awen  sary  craftis. 

f  c.  With  pers.  pron.  in  the  nominative.  Obs, 

15*6  TINDALE  Rev.  ii.  17  And  in  the  stone  a  newe  name 
wrytten,  which  no  man  knoweth,  savinge  he  that  receaveth 
hit.  [So  i6ii.]  1588  PARKE  ir.Mettdoza's  Hist.  China  254 
Al  their  people  [were]  cast  away,  sauing  they,  who  escaped 
by  vsing  great  diligence,  1504  SPENSER  Anwetti  xxxv,  14 
All  this  worlds  glory  seemeth  vayne  to  me,  And  all  their 
bhowes  but  shadowest  saving  she. 


fd.   *=  but  for;  cf.  SAVE /;•£/.  i  d.  Obs. 

1540  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  173  And  to  deliuer  lhair  schip 
a.^ane,  with  hir  pertinentis,  safand  awentour  of  see,  to  the 
saidis  Thomas  and  Robert. 

2.  Without  prejudice  or  offence  to.  Saving  (one's} 
reverence :  see  REVEUENCE  sb.  5  b. 

c  1386  CHAUCKR  Merch.  T.  522  And  finally  he  dooth  al  his 
labour  As  he  best  myghte  sauynge  his  honour  To  haste 
hem  fro  the  mete  in  subtil  wyse.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VIII.  79  Savynge  his  owne  worschippe  [L.  salvo 
honore  suo].  c  1400  [see  REVERENCE  si'.  5  b].  c  1400  Dcstr. 
Troy  7587  Therfore,  sotbely  me  semeth,  sauyng  your  wille, 
Hit  is  bettur  bis  bold  kyng  in  the  burgh  hold.  1530  TINDALE 
Answ.  Morels  Dial.  Wks.  (1573)  253/2  When  we  say.  .1  be- 
shrew  him  sauing  my  charitie,  there  we  take  it  for  patience. 
1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  i.  (S.  T.  S.)  1. 9  And  /ow  (sailing 
zour  dew  honoris  we  speik).  1577  FULKE  Confut.  Pnrg.  382 
But  sauing  his  wisedome,  he  must  gene  vs  leaue  to  aunswere 
for  our  selues.  1596  HARINGTON  Mctatn.  Ajax  Answ.  I,et., 
Euen  so  I  must  write  in  this  discourse,  some  time  indeede  as 
homely  (sauing  your  worship)  as  you  shall  lightly  see.  1596 
SHAKS.  Taut.  Sat*,  II.  i.  71  Sauing  your  tale  Petruchio,  I  pray 
let  vs  that  are  poore  petitioners  speake  too?  1607  NORDEN 
Sttrv.  Dial,  1.15  Sauing  your  tale,  Sir,  we  poore  Country-men 
doe  not  thinke  it  good  to  haue  our  Lands  plotted  out.  1611 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  Burn.  Pestle  n.  ii,  You  lookt  so  grim, 
and,  as  I  may  say  it,  saving  your  presence,  more  like  a  Giant 
than  a  mortal  man.  1837  HALLAM  Lit.  Enr.  i,  iii.  §  96  His 
own  opinions,  saving  the  authority  of  the  church,  he  was 
willing  to  defend.  1907  ELIZ.  ROBINS  Convert  ii.  24  There's 
nothing  I  should  quite  so  much  hate  talking  about  as  politics 
— saving  your  presence. 

b.  Saving  correction  [=  F.  sanf  correction]', 
subject  to  correction  ;  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  rare. 

1830  A.  W.  FoNBLANQUB  Eng.  under  7  Adtninistr.  (1837) 
II.  65  It  seems  to  me,  saving  correction,  that  this  does  not 
concern  us. 

f3.  With  the  reservation  of.   Obs. 

1477  Exch.  Rolls  Siotl.  VIII.  403  not,',  To  be  haldin-.to 
the  said  Johne  and  Agnes,  .saulfing  alanerly  to  ws  and  oure 
successouris  the  cariage  of  samekl  of  thesaidi.s  landis  as  the 
said  Johne  and  Agnes  occupiis  [etc.].  1609  SKENE  Reg. 
Maj.  43  Saifeand  alwise  the  service  to  the  other  over-lord, 
for  the  lands  haldin  of  him. 

*|*4.  In  default  of,  for  lack  of.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1126,   I  will  say  for  myself,  sauyng  a 
bettur,  As  me  thmkes  full  throly  with-outyn  threp  more. 
B.  conj. 

1.  =  EXCEPT,  SAVE  conjs.  a.  With  clause  intro- 
duced by  that*  Also,  f  with  ellipsis  of  that* 

1535  COVERDALE  Eccl,  v.  12  And  what  pleasure  more 
hath  he  that  possesseth  them,  sauynge  that  he  ma  ye  loke 
vpon  them  with  his  eyes?  1578  LYTE  Dodocns  \.  iii.  8  The 
wilde  kinde  of  Buglosse  is  like  to  the  small  Buglosses.. 
sauing  the  leaues  be  rougher,  smaller,  and  narrower.  1600 
J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  vi.  269  The  flesh,  .tasteth  not  much 
vnlike  to  the  flesh  of  a  dunghill-cocke,  sauing  that  it  is  more 
tough.  1720  MRS.  MANLEY  Power  of  Love  i.  40  The  Count 
of  Brian^on's  Affairs  seemed  to  keep  the  same  Situations, 
saving  his  Love  more  and  more  increased,  as  his  Hopes 
abated. 

b.  With  advb.  phrase.  Also  (rarely)  saving  for 
~  but  for,  except  as  regards. 

1473  Rental  Bk.  Cupar-Angits  (1879)  '•  *68  Wilzam  beand 
alegyt  and  fre  of  al  aucht  and  wunt  seruys,  savand  gyfe  in 
tyme  of  harueyst  we  gader  our  tendis  that  he  supple  and 
help  efter  as  we  neyd.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cclxviii. 
397  The  duke  of  Lancastre.  .thought  to  haue  gone  and 
dyned  in  the  frenchmens  lodgynges  (sauynge  for  the  fyre 
and  smoke  that  they  had  made  wolde  not  suffre  him).  1538 
CRANMER  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  I7///,  I.  590  To  graunte 
hensforth  none  other  lycence  to  any  other  printer  saving  to 
theym,  for  the  printyng  of  the  said  Bible.  1550  CROWLKY 
Last  Trump.  1218  Delite  in  nothyngsauinge  indoynge  thy 
duty.  1611  BIBLE  Matt.  v.  32  Whosoeuer  shall  put  away 
his  wife,  sauing  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to 
commit  adultery,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^  Sufi,  (1662)  in. 
54  Though  the  general  breadth  be  but  twenty  [miles],  saving 
by  the  Sea-side.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  i,  Saving  in  the 
country  I  seldom  go  out  until  after  dark.  1877  SWINBURNE 
Note  C.  Bronte  54  Saving  for  her  l  plentiful  lack '  of  inborn 
baby-worship. 

t  2.  Provided  that.  Qk$. 

1»*-3  >n  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  IV.  in  The  which 
Clergie  government  they  would  have  to  be  exempted  from 
the  temporall  government,  saving  they  speake  not  agaynst 
the  Prynces  government  towching  the  supremacye. 

Sa'vingly,  adv.    [f.  SAVING///,  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
1.  In  saving,  a  sparing,  or  frugal  manner. 


savingly  in  the  past  on  fewer  hundreds  a  year. 

2.  Theol.  In  a  way  that  ensures  salvation.  Com- 
mon in  the  I7th  c. 

1629  H.  BURTON  Babel  HO  Bethel  31  If  any.  .come  to  be- 
leeue  otherwise  then  that  Church  teacheth  them,  to  wit, 
sauingty,  whence  haue  they  that  beleefe?  1648  JENKYN 
Blind  Guide  iv.  120  The  naturall  man  hath  no  power  to 
know  savingly  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  i.  260,  I  seriously  pray'd  to  God,  that  he  would 
enable  me  to  instruct  savingly  this  poor  Savage.  1877  W. 
BRUCE  Comm.  Rev.  5  Practical  love  is  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  which  connects  man  savingly  with  his  Maker. 

Savinguess  {Vi-virjnes).    rare.    [-NESS.] 

1.  *  Tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation  *  (J.). 
a  1658  DURHAM  Comm.  Rev.  n.  iii.  (1660)  123  One  in  the 

search  and  trial  of  the  sincerity  and  savingnesse  of  his  Grace, 
is  not  only  [etc.].  a  1677  MANTON  Christ's  Eternal  Exist* 
vii.  (1685)  193  Now  if  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  in 
him  who  gave  this  Covenant,  we  cannot  deny  either  the 
certainty  or  the  perfection,  or  the  savingness  of  it. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  saving,  sparing,  frugal  or 
parsimonious. 


1727  BAILEY,  vol.  II,  Savingness,  Frugality.  1755  in  JOHN- 
SON.  1876  A.  J.  EVANS  Through  Bosnia  i.  33  The  saving- 
ness  of  the  race  was  noticeable  in  their  clothing,  which  was 
the  same  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Bulgaria. 

Savings  bank.  Grig,  saving  bank,  also 
savings'  bank.  [f.  savings  pi.  (see  SAVING  vbl. 
sb.  2)  +  BANK  sb.'t]  An  institution  for  encouraging 
thrift,  by  receiving  small  deposits  at  interest. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  four  classes  of  these 
Institutions:  trustee  savings  banks,  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  (with  whom 
the  whole  of  their  funds  must  be  invested),  but  are  locally 
managed  by  bodies  of  trustees,  who  are  prohibited  from 
receiving  remuneration  for  their  services;  savings  banks  for 
the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen,  established  respec- 
tively by  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  I!o:ird  of 
Trade  ;  post  office  savings  banks  (see  POST  OFFICE)  ;  and 
voluntary  savings  banks,  which  are  private  establishments 
not  under  government  control. 

1817  Act  57  Gco.  Ill,  c.  105  Sched.  A,  The  sum  above 
stated  is  the  exclusive  Property  of  the  Saving  Bank  specified 
in  this  our  Order.  iBigAtt't.  Biography  III.  215  In  him  [sc. 
G.  Rose]  the.  .system  of  saving  banks  found  an  active  friend 
and  patron.  1844  A1  egul.  fy  Otd.  Army  150  The  Regimental 
Savings1  Bank.  1886  C.  E.  P 'ASCOE  London  of  To-day  ^\\. 
(ed.  3)  242  Investments  in  Consols  have  been  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor  through  the  medium  of  the  Savings 
Bank.  Ibid,  xliii.  (ed.  3)  382  Communications  from  the 
Savings  Bank  Department. 

Saviour  (st'i-vyai).  Forms  ;  3-4  sauveur,  3-5 
sauveour,  3-5  saveour(e,  4  sauveor,  saveor, 
-iur,  -our,  safeoure,  Sc.  safare,  saweoure,  4,  6 
sauvour,  savioure,  4-6  savyour\e,  5  savyowur. 
5-6  savyor,  6  salveour,  -iour,  Sc.  salvior,  sal- 
weour,  4, 6-8  (9  chiefly  U.  S.}  savior,  4-  saviour. 
[a.  OF.  sanvi'our  (mod.F.  sauveitr')  *=  Pr.,  Sp., 
Tg.  Salvador t  It.  salvatorc  :— late  L.  salvator-ctn^ 
ngent-n.  f,  salvare  to  SAVE.] 

1.  One  who  delivers  or  rescues  from  peril. 

n  1300  Cursor  M,  4666  His  nam  bai  chaunged,  fra  pat  our, 
And  cald  him  'warld  sauueour1.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
i.  (retrus)  674  And  petir  till  hym  [Paul]  J>is  can  say:., 
far  wele  ay. .  Hedar  of  heile  and  sciweoure  ! '  1535  CO\'ER- 
DALE  Ecchts.  xlvi.  i  A  greate  sauioure  vnto  the  electe  of 
God.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slcidane's  Connn,  120  Saynct  Gene- 
vefa  is  the  saviour  of  Paris.  1611  BIBLE  AW;,  ix.  27  Thou 
gauest  them  sauiours,  who  saued  them  out  of  the  hand  of 
their  enemies.  1711  POPE  7V;///.  Fainc  163  Bold  Scipio, 
saviour  of  the  Roman  state;  Great  in  his  triumphs,  in  re- 
tirement great.  i774WiLKES  Corr.  (1805)  IV.  185  Those 
who.. now  dare  to  persecute  the  saviour  of  India.  1871 
BROWNING  (title)  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  :  Saviour  of 
Society.  1887  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad\t  To  fields 
that  bred  them  brave,  The  saviours  come  not  home  to-night. 
b.  transf.  in  nonce-uses. 

c  1399  CHAUCER  Purse  16  (Fairf.)  Now  purse  that  ben  to 
me  my  lyves  lyght  And  saveour  as  doun  in  this  worlde 
here.  1552  LATIMER  Serin,  ist  Sund.  IZpiph.  (1584)  297 
Likewise  shippes  and  boates-.vpon  the  Seas  are  Sauiours, 
for  they  saue  vs  from  the  fury,  rage,  and  tempest  of  the  Sea. 
1804  Something  Odd  III.  126  Thus  died  the  means  I  had 
looked  to  as  the  saviour  of  myself  and  children. 

2.  He  who  saves  mankind  from  sin  and  its  con- 
sequences :  as  a  title  of  God,  and  esp.  of  Christ 
(in   the   latter   application    often    Our  Saviour}. 
Now  always  with  capital  S. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15015  Welcum  sauuer !   lang  has  bou 


ben,  Al  sal  thoru  be  be  belt.  13..  Cocr  de  L.  2087  He 
swore  a  ful  grete  othe,  By  Jesu  Cryst  our  Saviour.  1361 
LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  xi.  66  Win  wolde  god  vr  saueour  suffre 


such  a  worm  In  such  a  wrong  wyse  the  womnion  to  bigyle? 
« 1450  MVRC  Instr.  Par.  Priests  12  5^f  bow  plese  thy  sa- 
uyoure  5ef  thow  be  not  grete  clerk  Loke  thow  moste  on 
thys  werk.  1471  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  16  In  the  name  of 
our  lord  Ihesu  Criste  our  Savyour  :  Amen,  c  1500  Lancelot 
2096  This  is  the  vyrgyne,  this  is  the  blessit  flour  That  Ihesu 
bur  that  is  our  salweour.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werhurgc 
n.  354  The  yere  of  our  saueour  in  his  humanite  viii  hun* 
dreth  complet  ,v.  and  seuentie.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  i.  155 
That  Season.. Wherein  our  Sauiours  Birth  is  celebrated. 
1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Rclig.  Mcd.  i.  §  3  At  the  sight  of  a 
Crosse  or  Crucifix  I  can  dispense  with  my  hat,  but  scarse 
with  the  thought  or  memory  of  my  Saviour.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  in.  412  Hail  Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  Men.  n  1738 
SWIFT  Sertn.  Mutual  Subj.  (1744)  u  Our  Saviour  tells  us 
that  every  Man  is  our  Neighbour.  1753  HANWAV  Trav. 
(1762)  I.  in.  xxviii.  121  Who  is  the  king,  the  lawgiver,  the 
redeemer,  and  the  savior.  18x3  SHELLEY  O.  Mob  vii.  144 
Millions  shall  live  and  die,  Who  ne'er  shallcall  upon  their 
Saviour's  name.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Arden  783  O  God 
Almighty,  blessed  Saviour,.. Uphold  me,  Father. 

t  D.  To  receive  on£$  Saviour %  to  give  (a  person) 
his  Saviour 9  etc.  :  common  ME.  phrases  referring 
to  the  reception  and  administration  of  the  Eucharist. 

c  1400  Rout.  Rose  6434  But  thou  yeve  me  my  Saviour  At 
Ester,  a  1450  MYRC  Instr.  Par.  Prie$t$  1883  And  ?ef  he 
aske  hys  sauyour,  Gyf  hym  hyt  wyb  gret  honour.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  xvn.  xi.  706  Thenne  asked  she  her  sa- 
ueour  and  as  soone  as  she  had  receyued  hit  the  soule  de* 
parted  from  the  body. 

3.  Saint  Saviour.  (See  SAINT  a.  3.)  fa.  Used 
in  oaths.  Qbs.  b.  [  =  eccl.  L.  ecdesia  Sancti  Sal- 
vatoris\t  the  title  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rome, 
usually  called  St.  John  Lateran.  c.  The  title  of 
the  monastic  order  founded  by  St.  Bridget. 

13..  Guy  War*w.  5318  pou  wroche  glotoun  losaniour,  pou 
schalt  J«  jeld,  bi  seyn  Sauour.  c  1330  Arth.  ff  Merl,  2908 
(Kulbing)  Forth  went  anon  sir  Kay  &  ledde  his  fader,  sir 
Amour,  to  be  chirche  of  seyn  sauour.  1728  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.  v.,  Order  of  St.  Saviour,  is  a  religious  Order  founded 
by  St.  Bridget.  1873  J.  H.  BLUNT  Myrr,  our  Ladye  p.  xi, 
The  Monastery  of  St  Saviour  and  St  Bridget  of  Syon  of 
the  Order  of  St  Augustine. 


SAVIOURESS. 

4.  attrib.  (appositive),  as  in  saviour-ark^  -arm, 
-god)  -youth  •  also  saviour-like  adj. 

1836  GLADSTONE;  in  Good  Words  (1871)  366  Is  there. .no 
^saviour  ark  That.. bears  the  children,  loved  of  God  and 
blest,  Unto  the  land  of  rest?  18..  SHELLEY  Assassins  ii. 
Prdse  Wks.  1888  II.  158  How  many  holy  liars. .would  his 
*Mviour  arm  drag  from  their  luxurious  couches.  1738 
WESLEY  Ps.  xxiv.  vi,  This  is  the  chosen  Royal  Race  That 
seek  their  *Saviour-God  to  see.  1587  GOLDING  Da  Mornay 
xxx.  568  There  are  two  commings  of  Christ,  the  one  in 
lowlynes. .,  Poore,  Lowely,  and*Sauiourlyke  ;  and  the  other 
in  maiestie.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  x,  xxxv,  Laila  rush'd 
between  To  save  the  *saviour  Youth. 

Hence  Sa'viouress,  a  female  saviour  ;  Sa'viottr- 
hood,  Sa-viourship,  the  quality  or  fact  of  being 
a  saviour. 

c  1553  LATIMER  in  Foxe  A.  ^  M.  (1563)  1309/2  When  men 
can  not  be  content  that  she  [sc.  our  Lady]  was  a  creature 
saued,  but  as  it  were  a  samoresse,  not  neding  saluation. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt,  Kxemp.  in.  Disc.  xix.  143  Polycnta 
Naxia  [expired]  being  saluted  the  Saviouresse  of  her  count  rey. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  iv.  v.  91  Finding  an  Egyptian  wrong- 
ing an  Israelite  he  kils  him;  shewing  therein  some  signes 
of  that  Saviour-ship,  which  God  intended   him  for.     1864 
P.  BROOKS  Myst.  /«/-/.,  etc,  xviii.  (1893)  317  What  if  there 
had  been  for  ever  a  Saviourhopd  in  the  Deity.     1893  Athe- 
nseitm  30  Dec.  919/2  The  Indian  Buddhist  Cult  of  Avalo- 
kita   and   his  Consort   Taril   the   Saviouress.     1900   K.  J. 
CAMPBELL  \r\Chr.  World  Pulpit -$\  Jan.  71  The  Saviourhood 
of  Christ.      1905  MAKZIALS  Broiuning  49    Unfolding    the 
mysteries  of  his  saviourship  of  society. 

Saviour,  savir,  obs.  forms  of  SAVOUR. 
t  Sa'vite.   Obs,     [f.  the  name  of  Professor   P. 
Sav£+  -ITE  !.]   =  NATROLITE. 

1852  Amer.  JrnL  Sci.  fy  Arts  Ser.  u.  XIV.  64  S  twite. 

Savite,  Saviur,  obs.  ff.  SAFETY,  SAVIOUR. 

II  Savoir  faire  (savwar  ffr).  [Kr. ;  savoir 
(formerly  often  miswritten  s$avoir}  to  know,  know 
how  (inf.  used  subst.)  +  faire  to  do.]  Tact,  ad- 
dress ;  the  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  right  course 
of  action  upon  any  given  emergency. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxv,  He  had  great  confidence  in  his 
own  savoir  faire.  1840  HARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  n.  Black 
Mousquetaire,  He.  .show'dso  much  of  the  true  Sf avoir f&irs* 
1886  Matte  ft.  Exam.  15  Mar.  5/5  Sir  Charles  Warren  has 
the  versatility  and  savoir-faire  which  will  enable  him  to  do 
good  work  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  London  police. 

II  Savoir  vivre  (savwar  vzVr).  [Fr. ;  savoir 
(see  prec.)  +  vivre  to  live.]  Ability  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  usages 
customary  in  good  society. 

1755  MASON  Let.  to  Gray  (1853)  30  Though  France  is 
remarkable  for  its  savoir  vivre  and  Italy  for  its  virtiit,  yet 
Germany  is  the  reservoir  of  solid  literature.  1806  J.  PINKHH- 
TON  Recoil.  Paris  II.  98  The  use  of  red  wine  with  oysters 
shews  great  want  of  scavoir  vivre.  1878  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan. 
Der.  xlviii,  People  with  any  savoir  vivre  don't  make  a  fuss 
about  such  things. 

II  Savonette  (sae*v#net).  Also  8  savonet. 
[Fr.  (now  written  savonn£tie)j&im>  of  savon  soap  : 
see  -ET.]  (See  quots.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Savonet^  (Fr.)  a  Wash-Hall  or 
other  Sort  of  Compound,  to  wash  the  Face  or  Hands  with. 
1866  COOLEY  Toilet  438  Savonettes ;  Soap  IJalls ;  Wash 
Balls.. are  made  of  any  of  the  mild  toilet-soaps,  scented  at 
will,  generally  with  the  addition  of  powdered  starch  or 
farina,  and  sometimes,  sand. 

b.  Savonette-tree  [*=F.  arbre  a  $avonnettes\,  a 
W.  Indian  tree,  Pithecolobium  micradenium,  the 
bark  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

1864  GRISEBACH  Flora  W.  Ind.  Islands  787. 

Savor  :  see  SAVOUR  sb.  and  v, 

Savorous  (s^i-vorss),  a.  Also  4-7  saverous, 
5  savoruss,  Sc,  sawouris,  5-7  savourous.  [a. 
OF.  saverouSj  savorous  (mod.F.  savottreux) :— laie 
L.  saporosus,  f.  sapor  SAPOR  ;  see  -ous.] 

1.  Of  good  savour,  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

f;  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  705  Many  sawouris  salss  with 
sewaris  he  send.  i<>zo  NISBET  N.  T.t  Alark  ix.  49  Salt  is 
gude;  gif  salt  be  vnsauorous,  in  quhat  thing  sal  ye  mak  it 
sauorous?  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  tr.  Acosta's  Hist.  Indies 
ni.  xvi.  170  There  are  two  kindes  of  fishes  breed  in  this 
Lake.,,  the  one  they  call  Suches,  which  is  great  and  savor- 
ous. 1891  F.  TENNYSON  Dapkne,  etc.  274  Garden  sweets. . 
And  savorous  herbs  that  lay  together  crush'd. 

f  fet/fe  That  is  relished  or  enjoyed;  delightful. 

?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom,  Rose  84  Than  yonge  folk  entenden 
ay  For  to  ben  gay  and  amorous,  The  tyme  is  than  so  sa- 
vorous. 1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  366/4  Though  she  were 
resplendysshaunt,  wel  sauerous  and  ryght  ful  of  grete  my- 
racles.  1567  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas,  II.  157  b,  To  gather  that 
soote  and  sauorous  frute  which  louers  so  egerly  sue  for  at 
maydens  handes.  1657  tr-  '  fdiotas'  Div.  Lover,  Holy 
Excrc.)  But  if  it  proue . .  that  some  other  worke,  or  Exercise, 
is,  or  would  be  more  sauourous  or  rellishinge  to  thy  Spirit. 

t  2.  Full  of  relish,  greedy.  Obs, 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  cxv.  138  b, 
Many  notable  lordes , .  somwhat  to  content  his  sauourous 
appetyte.  .sende  oft  tymes  to  hym  grete  sommes  of  money. 

Hence  Sa-vorously  adv. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid^s  Afct.  xv.  ui,  The  tyme  was  somtyme 
that  the  peple  lyvyd  wl  out  etyng  of  flesshe ;  &  wer  no- 
rysshyd  saverousty  of  the  fruytes  of  the  trees  &  of  herbes. 

Savory  (s^-vori),  sb.  Forms :  [i  sseperie], 
4-6  saverey,  5  savereye,  saferay,  savry,  5-6 
saveray,  6-7  savery(e,  saverie,  eavorie,  7  sa- 
vourie,  7-9  savoury,  7-  savory.  [Ultimately 
from  L.  satureia  \  the  form-history  is  uncertain. 

On  the  one  hand  the  ME.  saverey  might  descend  (with 
substitution  of  v  for  5)  from  OE.  sf?9criet  a.  early  OF. 
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*saSereic  (later  $arrit>,  whence  the  dim.  sarriette  surviving 
in  mod.Kr.)  —  'Pr.sadreia  (whence  i6th  c.  Vr.dial.sadrifgc, 
Sp.  ajcdrea,  and  perh.  by  metathesis  the  synon.  sagerida) 
:-L.  satnreiam.  On  the  other  hand,  Heresbach  (De  Re 
Rustica^  1570)  cites  an  It.  savoreggia  and  F.  savoreie,  and 
the  latter  appears  in  Cotgr.  1611  as  savoree.  The  existence 
of  these  forms  suggests  that  the  ME.  saverey  may  be  an 
adoption  of  an  unrecorded  OF.  form  which  had  the  v  either 
as  a  phonetic  development  in  hiatus  (cf.  F.jfeMMfr  f°r  early 
OF,  Aw*>)  or  through  the  influence  of  sarenr  S:\VOUR. 

Independent  adoption  of  the  Latin  word  appears  in  OE. 
saturege,  ME.  SATUREIE,  MHG.  saterje  (G.  saturei}^  It. 
satureja,  corruptly  santoreggia,  Pg,  satnragem.\ 

1.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Satureia  (N.  O.  La- 
l>iatfe}y  esp.  the  annual   herb  Salitreia  hortensis 
(Garden,   Summer  Savory),  or   the  perennial   S. 
inonlana  (Mountain  or  "Winter  Savory),  natives  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  cultivated  for  use  as  flavour- 
ing ingredients  in  cooking. 

[ciooo  Sax,  Leechd.  II.  314  Feldmoran  sad,  saurian 
s?ed,  petorsilian  sa;d.J  a  1387  Siuon.  Barthol.  (Anecd. 
O.von.)  37  Satitreia.)  tyutbra  idemt  saverey.  c  1420  Liber 
Cocontm  (1862)  32  Take  sawge,  persolj-,  ysope,  saveray, 
Onyons  gode.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  18  Take  a  Capoun 
.  .  &  sethe  hym  in  Water,  percely,  Sauereye  &  Salt,  c  1440 
Pallad.  on  Hush.  Tabula  374  Coriaundir,  popy,  saury,  senuy, 
oynet.  1483  Cat  It.  Angl.  319/1  Saferay,  s[a]tnrcia,  herba 
est.  1502  ARNOLDS  Citron.  (1811)  171  And  ete  alle  maner 
fishe  wl..vergews  made  with  good  erbis  sawge  &  sauery. 
1573  TUSSKK  Hnsb.  (1878)  94  Summer  sauerie.  1597  GE- 
KAKUF.  Herbal  n.  clxv.  460  Winter  Sauorie  is  a  plant  resem- 
bling Hyssope.  1697  DRVDKN  Virg.  Gcorg,  iv.  43  Wild  Thyme 
and  Sav'ry  set  around  their  Cell.  1786  ABERCKOMBIE  Gar,/. 
Assist.  79  Savory — sow  of  the  summer  and  winter  kind. 
1849  IJALFOUR  Alan.  Bot.  §  967  Many  Labiates,  such  as 
Thyme . .  Savoury, . .  &CM  are  used . .  to  flavour  sauces  and 
dishes.  1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  289  The  Winter  Savory, 
Satureja  montana^  a  hardy  evergreen  undershrub. 

2.  Dyer's  Savory,  the  Saw-wort,  Serratula  tine- 
toria.  1874  Treas.  Bot.  Suppl. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  savory -seed  \  savory-leaved 
adj.;    savory   oil    (see  quot.);    savory   thyme, 
Thy  mus  virginictis,  an  American  herb. 

1822 Hortns  Anglicns 1 1-394  Aster  Linarizfolius.  ^Savory- 
leaved  Star  Wort.  1896  BRANNT  Aniin,  <$•  l^'eg.  Fats  II. 
577  *Savory  oil. . .  I»oth  the  summer  savory,  Satnreja  hor- 
tensis, L.,  and  the  winter  savory,  .S1.  montana^  yield  by  dis- 
tillation..a  volatile  oil.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hmb.  in.  580 
Now  *saury  seed  in  faat  vndunged  londe  Doth  wel.  1822 
flortns  Anglicus  II.  105  Virginian  or  *Savory  Thyme. 

Savour,  savor  (s^-vai),  sb.  Forms :  3-5 
savur,  4  safour,  safer,  sauvur,  savoyre,  Sc.  sa- 
wure,  -oure,  -or,  -eoure,  4-5  savore,  4-6  sa- 
voure,  saver,  5  saveure,  saveoure,  savowre, 
savyrf  Sc,  sawour,  5-6  savir,  6  savre,  savour, 
savyour,  savar,  sawr-,  7  saviour,  8  Sc.  sa'r,  4- 
savour,  savor,  [a.  OF.  savttr,  savour  (mod.F. 
saveur)  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  sabor,  It.  savore :— L.  sa- 
porcni  taste,  savour  (see  SAPOR),  f.  sceptre  to  taste.] 

1.  Quality  in  relation  to  the  sense  of  taste ;  a 
specific  mode  of  this  quality,  as  sweetness,  bitter- 
ness, etc. ;  a  taste.     Also  in  fig.  context. 

Now  rare,  exc.  as  denoting  a  touch  or  admixture  of  some 
taste  other  than  the  proper  or  prevailing  taste  of  a  substance, 
a  '  smack '. 

a  1225  Ancr.  A*.  102  pes  cos,  leoue  sustren,  is  a  swet- 
nesse  &  a  delit  of  heorte,  so  unimete  swote  &  swete,  bet 
euerich  worldes  sauur  is  bitter  ber  a^eines.  a  1300  Cursor 
J/.  13404  He  <^ranc  and  feild  gode  sauur.  1303  R.  UKUNNE 
Handl.  Synne  0988  Hit  semefj  brede,  as  be  syjt,  And  as 
brede,  sauer  hap  ry}t.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  i.  686  Ne 
lef  non  o^er,  crysteman,  For  safour  ne  coloure.  For  (?at 
colour,  ne  bat  sauour  Ne  beb  nau$t  J>er  inne  cryste.  13.. 
E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  I».  995  For  his  make  was  myst,  bat  on  be 
mount  lenged  In  a  stonen  statue  bat  salt  sauor  habbes. 
1393  LANGL,  /'.  PI.  C.  xv.  187  pe  larke..is  loueloker  of 
lydene,  And  swettur  of  sauour.  1423  tr.  Secreta  Secret,, 
Prhi.  Priv.  208  By  the  tonge  we  felen  the  dyuersite  of 
Sauores,  Swetnes  and  bittyrnesse,  Saltnesse  and  egyrnesse, 
and  other  Saueoure.  a  1510  DOUGLAS  K.  Hart  i.  420  Servit 
thai  war  of  mony  dyuerss  meis,  Full  sawris  sweit.  1587 
GOLMNG  De  Mornay  \.  (1617)  7  Sounds,  Sents,  Savors,  and 
Feelings.  1600  SVRFLET  Country  Farw  in.  xlix.  533  Cyders 
differ  one  from  another,  especially  in  colour  and  sauour  or 
relish.  1671  MILTON  /*.  R.  n.  342  Meats  of  noblest  sort  And 
savour.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xv.  155  Viands  of  various  kinds 
allure  the  taste  Of  choicest  sort  and  savour  ;  rich  repast  ! 
1774  tr.  Chester/.  Let.  to  Son  (8  June  1741),  [The  waters]  are 
very  heating,  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  having  the 
savour  of  rotten  eggs.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  I.  233 
Qualities  of  body;  namely,— colour,  savour,  odour,  feel  [etc.]. 
b.  The  power  of  affecting  the  sense  of  taste,  esp. 
agreeably ;  sapidity,  tastiness. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  65  Ther  wyne  had  nowder  colour 
nor  savor.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  m  iv  b,  They  ete  black 
brede  and  metes  of  lytyll  sauoure.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart. 
xiii,  I  see  auld  fruit  has  little  savour— our  suffering  and  our 
services  have  been  of  an  ancient  date.  1882  '  OUIDA  '  Ma' 
re  MM  a,  1. 12  The  lads  felt  that  when  no  more  tales  could  be 
told  of  the  king  of  Maremma,  savour  would  be  gone  out  of 
the  goatsflesh  roasted  in  the  charcoal  in  the  woods, 
f  C.  Flavouring,  spice.  Obs. 

1421  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  187  Lette  hungyre 
yeuc  the  talent,  and  not  Sause  ne  Saueure. 

2.  A  smell,  perfume,  aroma,  poet,  and  arch. 

[So  occas.  L.  sapor  and  the  verb  sapere  (Pliny).  Some 
traces  of  this  use  occur  In  OF.,  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  rare;  in  mod.Fr.  It  is  entirely  unknown.] 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1381  And  cipres,  be  t>e  suete  sauur,  Bi- 
takens  ur  suete  sauueur.  1303  R.  BKUNNE  Handl.  Synne 
11567  She  bro^t  a  smel  of  grete  sauour.  1382  WVCLIF  John 
xii.  3  The  hous  is  fillid  of  the  sauour  of  oygnement.  c  1400 
Laud  Troy  Bk.  6027  The  boydies  that  ther  ded  lay,  That 
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hadde  be  sclayn  In  fight  that  day;  Ther  come  of  hem 
a  foul  sauour.  c  1450  MYRC  Festial  142  |?us  as  be  flesche 
rostyd,  be  sauer  berof  went  out  into  be  strete.  1481  CAX- 
TON Myrroitr  n.  vi.  75  [The  panther]  gyueth  oute  of  his 
mouth  so  swete  a  savour  and  smell,  that  anon  the  bestes 
that  fele  it  seche  hym.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemtn 
8  Throw  the  sauar  sanatiue  of  the  stieit  flouris.  a  1593 
MARLOWE  Ediv.  //,  v.  v,  I  was  almost  stifeled  with  the 
sauour.  1631  GOUGE  Cod's  Arrows  HI.  §  88.  349  Plagues 
oft  arise,  .from  noisome  savours.  1697  DRYDF.N  Virg.  Ceorg. 
iv.  88  Then  Melfoil  beat,  and  Honty-suckles  pound,  With 
these  alluring  Savours  strew  the  Ground.  1820  SHELLKY 
Hymn  Merc,  xxii,  For  the  sweet  savour  of  the  roasted  meat 
Tempted  him  though  immortal.  1871  FARRAR  Days  of  my 
Youth  ii.  (1876)  20  Like  a  sweet  savour,  like  a  precious 
heritage,  it  lingers  here. 

b.  in  figurative  context. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  4  He  is  leoflukest  Hf  for  to  lokin  uppon, 
and  swotest  to  smeallen  ;  ne  his  swote  sauur,  ne  his  almihte 
mihte..ne  mei  neauer  littlin  ne  aliggen.  r  1502  Joseph 
Arim.  (E.E.T.S.)  51  Heyle,  tresour  of  Glastenbury  moost 
imperyall,  In  sauour  smellynge  swete  as  eglantyne. 

c.  In  the  translations  of  the  Bible  from  Tindale 
(1526)  onwards,  savour  occurs  very  freq.  as  render- 
ing of  Gr.  007*77,  Heb.  m  rPh  smell;  in  the  Old 
Testament  ///.  of  the  smell  of  sacrifices  and  incense 
regarded  as   pleasing  to   God,  in  the  N.  T.  fig. 
chiefly  with  reference  to  spiritual  sacrifices. 

See,  e.g.,  Gen.  viii.  21,  Num.  xxviii.  13,  Ezek.  vi.  13,  2  Cor. 
ii.  15,  Epit.  v.  2. 

d.  Used _/*£-.  for  :  Repute,  estimation  ;   =  ODOUR 
4  b.     Now  only  poet. 

1535  COVF.RDALE  Exoa.  v.  2i  Ye  have  made  the  sauoure  of 
us  to  stynke  before  Pharao.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  \\. 
xv.  (1640)  64  Since  which  time  the  bad  sauour  of  his  life 
came  to  the  Popes  nose,  who  sent  a  Legate  to  depose  him. 
1726  W.  PKNN  in  Lift  Wks.  (1782)  I.  53  These  several  Things 
agreed  upon,  being  of  good  Savour  and  Report.  1872 
TENNYSON  Caret h  377  Then  came  in  hall  the  messenger  of 
Mark,  A  name  of  evil  savour  in  the  land,  The  Cornish  king. 
3.  In  various  uses,  originally  fig.  from  sense  i. 
fa.  Attractive  quality,  merit,  value.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  138  Salt  bitocneS  wisdom  ;  vor  salt  }iue3 
mete  wordnesse  &  wisdom  ^ifS  sauur.     13..  A".  Alls.  2839 
(Bodl.  MS.)  Tofore  be  kyng  com  on  harpoure  And  made  a 
lay  of  gret  sauoure.    c  1320  Cast.  Lme  72  pauh  hit  on  Eng- 
lisch  be  dim  and  derk,  Ne  nabbe  no  sauer  bi-fore  a  clerk. 
1483  CAXTON  Golden  Leg.  220  b,  She  had  sothly  the  bame 
of  good  odour  and  sauoure  in  conuersacion. 
fb.  Character,  style,  sort.   Obs, 
1605  SMAKS.  Lear  i.  iv.  258  This  admiration  Sir,  is  much 
o'  th' savour  Of  other  your  new  prankes.    1639  ROUSE  Heav. 
Univ.  x.  (1702)  153  Let  the  excellent  and  unmatchable  oint- 
ments of  Christ  Jesus  give  an  excellent  savour  to  your  works. 
C.  Essential  virtue  or  property  :  with  allusion  to 
Matt.  v.  13  (and  Luke  xiv.  34).     Also,  power  to 
excite  relish,  interest. 

1650  I.  WEEKES  Truth's  Confl.  i.  n  This  is  to  put  a  non- 
sense upon  the  place,  and  to  destroy  the  savor  that  is  in  it. 
1850  MAKSUEN  Early  Purit.  (1853)  354  Principles  which  are 
permitted  to  lie  barren  soon  lose  their  savour.     1885  PATTI- 
SON  Mem.  298  All  the  savour  of  life  is  departed. 
d.  A  (  smack  ',  tinge,  or  admixture. 
1795  IIURNS  '  O  (iy  my  wife '  5  Some  sa'r  o'  comfort  still  at 
last,  When  a*  my  days  are  done,  man.     1867  MACFARREN 
Harmony  it.  66  Practised  by  modern  musicians  when  they 
wish  to  give  an  antique  savour  to  any  particular  passage. 

f  4.  Relish  or  taste  for  something ;  delight,  satis- 
faction. To  catch  (a)  savour :  to  acquire  a  taste 
or  liking.  06s. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  232  We  ne  iuindeS  swetnesse  in  none 
J.'inge  |?et  we  wel  doo,  ne  sauur  of  heorte.  13..  Coer  de  L. 
3047  To  mete  hadde  he  no  savour  To  wyn,  ne  watyr,  ne  no 
lycour.  ?  c  1400  Lvnc.  /Esep'1*  fr'ah.  Prol.  2  Wysdom  is  more 
of  pris  than  gold  in  cofres  To  theym,  that  have  savour  in 
lettrure.  I  bid.  1.65  Losengeours.  .Whiche  have  savour  in 
slewth  and  sluggardy.  Ibid.  ii.  101  When  a  iorrour  ha^e 
caught  sauour  ones  To  be  forsworn,  custom  makeb  hym 
strong,  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Print.  393  Hast  |>ou  in 
me  ony  gretter  sauour  fan  bat  bou  haddest  tirst  whan  J?ou 
me  sy.  £1430-40  Abbey  of  Holy  Ghost  in  Horstm.  Ham- 
Pole  I.  333  Plente  of  oyle,  bat  es  for  to  hafe  delyte  and 
sauoyre  in  god.  1483  CAXTON  G,  de  la  Tonr  m  iv,  Good 
wynes,  whereto  the  good  heremyte  tooke  soo  good  a  sauoure 
that  he  had.  .dranke  soo  moche,  that  he  was  dronke.  1555 
WATRF.MAN  Fardle  of  Facions  n.  iv.  140  When  they  had 
caughte  a  sauour  in  this  holye  daye  loytering,.  .thei  made 
a  longe  holy  daye  also  of  the  whole  seuenth  yere. 
t  5.  Perception,  understanding.  Obs, 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  iv.  (Skeat)  79  Of  this  have 
I  yet  no  savour,  without  better  declaration.  1548  UDALL, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  iii.  1-6  Christ.. of  whome  they  had 
a  certayne  sauour  and  vnderstandyng.  1633  G.  HERBERT 
Temple^  Dialogue  iii,  But  as  I  can  see  no  merit,  Leading 
to  this  favour :  So  the  way  to  fit  me  for  it,  Is  beyond  my 
savour. 

Savour,  Savor  (s/i-vai),w.  Forms:  3savur(e, 
4  savir,  savyre,  safer,  4-5  savere,  4-6  saver, 
savoure,  5  savre,  savyr,  4-  savor,  savour : 
Sc,  4  sawer,  5  sawour,  6  sair-,  sawr-,  8 
ear,  sa'r.  [a.  OK.  savourer,  savorer  (mod.F. 
savoured  —  Pr.  sahorar,  Sp.,  Pg.  saborear.  It.  f  sa- 
vorare  (now  in  learned  form  saporare}  \— late  L. 
sapdrare,  f.  sapor-  SAVOUR  sb^\ 

I.  To  have  a  savour. 

1 1.  intr.  Of  food  or  drink  :  To  taste  (well  or 
ill);  chiefly,  to  have  an  agreeable  taste.  Often 
with  dative ;  hence  trans,  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3647,  I  sal  f>am  dight  til  his  be-houe,  A 
mete  als  he  was  wonto  loue;  It  sal  him  sauur  al  to  will, 
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Ete  he  sal  ber-of  his  fill,  1362  LAKCL.  P.  PL  A.  vn.  249 
Etc  not,  Ich  hole  be  til  hunger  be  take,  And  sende  be  sum 
of  his  sauce  to  sauer  be  be  betere.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T. 
p  48  For  soothly,  there  is  no  thyng  that  sauoureth  so  wel  to 
.1  child  as  the  Milk  of  his  Norice.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls) 
VIII.  17  per  was  noo  Hcoure  that  savoured  his  mowthe  or 
that  he  my^hte  discerne  in  that  hit  made  his  chekes  colde. 
1530  PALSGR.  698/2  This  potage  savoureth,  whiche  we  use 
whan  the  meate  is  sodden  to  thepottes  bottome.  1563  HVI.L 
Art  Garden.  (1593)  129  In  the  fourth  day,  to  spnnckle  your 
seedes  with  water, .  .for  by  that  meanes  (saith  he)  they  will 
sauour  much  better.  1634  G.  HERBERT  tr.  Cornarus'  Treat. 
Temperance  8  That  Proverb,  wherewith  Gluttons  use  to 
defend  themselves,  to  wit,  That  which  savours^  is  good  and 
nottrisheth.  1686  W,  HARRIS  tr.  Leniery*s  Course  Chcm. 
119  Water,  .that's  heated  or  boil'd  in  a  Copper  vessel  for  a 
whole  day  together,  savours  not  at  all,  or  not  so  much,  of 
the  Copper. 

tb-A'. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Tmttatione  m.  XXXIX.  109  To  whom  bou 
sauorist,  what  shal  not  sauore  him  ari}t?  and  to  whom  bou 
sauorist  not,  what  binge  may  turne  him  to  mir^e?  [L.  cm  in 
tapis...  Et  cni  tu  non  salt's,]  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  8  Syth  the  mater  is  all  spiritual!,  it  shall  but  lytell 
sauour  or  please  the  taste  of  them  that  be  carnal). 

2.  intr.  To  give  forth  a  (specified)  scent  or  odour; 
to  smell  ^something,  arch. 

13..  Cursor  M.  6368  (Gott.)  pa  wandis..euer  }>ai  held  lijf 
and  flour,  Sauirand  wid  a  suete  sauur.  1303  R.  BKUNXK 
Hancil.  Synne  1396  As  a  medue  hyt  was  grene,  ..  And 
saueryd  swete  as  spycerye.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  275  per 
in  saym  &  in  sor^e  bat  sauoured  as  helle,  per  was  bylded 
his  hour,  c  1450  MYRC  Festial  50  For  her  nys  no  brent 
sence  bat  sauereth  so  swete  yn  mannys  nase,  as  do^e  a  de- 
uote  oreson  yn  Goddys  nase.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiv. 
34  '  Fy ',  quod  the  Feynd,  '  Thow  sairis  of  blelc,  Go  clenge 
the  clene  and  cum  to  me'.  \&&Pilgr.Perf.  (VV.de  W,  1531) 
184  Was  dulcet  &  swete  to  y°  mouth.  .&  sauoured  wele  to 
the  nose.  1549  LAT[MER/Y0/<t^rj(Arb.)  18  As  the  saffrone 
bagge . .  doth  euer  after  sauoure  and  smel  of  the  swete  saffron 
thatitconteyned.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  nt  Parthenium 
..bringeth  forth  a  white  floure,  sauouring  like  an  apple,  and 
having  a  bitter  last.  1870  W.  MORRIS  Earthly  Parad.  Ill, 
iv.  218  The  spilt  blood  savoured  horribly. 

fb.  Without  qnalifying  word :  To  smell  offen- 
sively, stink.   Obs. 

1536  Primer  Eng.  $  Lai.  121  b,  Whan  he  [sc.  Lazarus] 
m  the  same  foure  dayes  had  lyen  So  that  hys  bodybeganne 
to  sauoure.  <i  1591  H.  SMITH  Sertti.  (1637)  348  Like  the 
snuffe  of  a  candle,  which  all  men  looked  upon  even  now 
when  it  shined,  and  now  it  so  savours,  that  they  tread  it 
under  foot. 

3-  fig*  1*8"  To  be  agreeable  or  pleasing.  Const. 
to  or  dative.  Obs.  b.  With  qualification  :  To  be 
well  or  /"//  pleasing,  arch. 

(21300  Cursor  Af.  25885  'Man  ',  he  sals,  *quin  cuth  bow 
fele  Hu  pine  o  bis  lijf  sauure  wele '.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A. 
ix.  102  Hut  sit  sauere^  me  nat  \>\  siggynge.  1450-1530 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  4  That  lyke  it  [the  service]  goyth  dayle 
as  throughe  your  mouthes  so  let  yt  synke  &  sauoure  con- 
tynually  in  youre  hartes.  a  1609  SIR  F.  VERE  Comni.  (1657) 
94  This  advise  could  not  savour  to  that  young  Nobleman. 
a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  I.  275  All  the 
sermon  of  that  daie..was  of  this  and  such  other  like  stufFe, 
as  not  pleasinge  or  sauoringe  unto  Christian  eares.  1668 
HOWE  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  78  Nothing  savours  with 
me  ;  I  take  comfort  in  nothing.  1842  TENNYSON  Vision  of 
Sin  xxiv,  What  is  loathsome  to  the  young  Savours  well  to 
thee  and  me. 

4.  a.  To  savour  of:  to  show  traces  of  the  pre- 
sence or  influence  of;  to  have  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of;  to  have  the  appearance  of  proceeding 
from. 

1548  CRANMER  Cateck.  Ep.  Ded.,  [We]  sauer  longest  of 
that  thynge  that  we  fyrste  receaue  and  taist  of.  1577  HAN* 
MER  Anc.  Eccles.  Hist,  no  The  phrase  of  that  epistle 
sauoreth  very  muche  of  the  Greeke  tongue.  1612  DRAYTON 
Poly-olb.  To  Rdr.  A  i,  The  Idle  Numerous  world  must 
heare  of  nothing  that,  .sauors  of  Antiquity.  1647  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  Hi.  9  The  matter  of  that  Epistle  savoureth 
of  the  purer  times  of  the  Church.  1700  DKYDEN  Fables 
Pref.  *A,2,  I  have  written  nothing  which  savours  of  Immo- 
rality or  Profaneness.  1722  RAMSAY  Three  Bonnets  i.  120 
Your  courtship  sars  sae  rankly  O'  selfish  interest.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  yones  i.  x,  Such  solicitations  from  superiors 
loo  often  savour  strongly  of  commands.  1790  BURKE  Er, 
Kfi',  234^  But  the  institutions  savour  of  superstition  In  their 
very  principle.  1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Grant.  Assent  IT. 
viii.  332  Cromwell,  whose  actions  savoured  of  the  boldest 
logic,  was  a  confused  speaker.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent 
of  Man  47  A  spectacular  act.  .savours  of  the  magician. 
b.  trans,  in  the  same  sense. 

1574  WHITGIFT  Def.  Ansiv.  ii.  109  For  it  neyther  sa- 
voureth the  spirite  of  God,  neither  yet  any  modest  and  good 
nature,  but  [etc.],  a  1634  RANDOLPH  Muses  Looking-gl,  HI. 
iii.  (1638)  53  Would  thou  wert  worth  the  killing.  Colax. 
A  good  wish,  Savouring  as  well  discretion,  as  bold  valour. 
1667  MILTON  P.L.  x.  1043  Wilful  barrenness,  That,  .savours 


printer. 

II.  To  give  a  savour  to. 

1 5.  trans.  To  flavour  with  salt  or  spice.   Obs. 
13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  825  penne  ho  sauerez  with  salt  her 

seuez  vchpne.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  243  Flesche 
i-savered  i-not  by  what  vertu  of  herbes.  c  1400  Lanfranc's 
Cirurg.  75  Kyddes  &  lambres,  &  kalffes  isaveryde  with 
agresta.  1:1440  Paltad.  on  Hnsb.  XH.  494  Yf  hit  be  not 
sauered  worth  a  flie,  Olyues  grene  ygrounde  in  hit  let  stie. 
1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  192  Powderit  with  prymross,  saw- 
rand  all  with  clowiss,  1693  LYDE  Retaking  l  Friend's  Ad- 
-ccntnrc  '  9  Beef  without  any  Salt  to  savour  it. 

1 6.  To  impart  a  taste  or  flavour  to.  Obs.  rare—  1. 
1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  9986  f>arfore  hys  wysdom, 

hys  owne  rede,  Sauerb  hyt  [Christ  s  flesh]  yn  wyne  and  brede, 


7.  To  season,  flavour ;  to  give  tone  or  character  to. 
1579  LYLY  Enpkues  (Arb.)  44  These  old  huddles,  hauing 

ouercharged  their  gorges  with  fancie,  accompt  al  honest 
recreation  meere  folly,  and  hauing  taken  a  snrfet  of  delight, 
seeme  now  to  sauour  it  with  despight.  1889  J.  JACOBS 
AZsofis  Fables  i.  196  He.. has  left  out.. that  pinch  of 
humour  that  has  savoured  the  fabulist. 

8.  To  impart  a  savour  or  scent  to. 

1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ireland \\.  28  On  many  a  petition, 
savoured  with  a  scent  of  potheen,  did  he  turn  his  back. 
III.  To  perceive  a  savour. 

9.  trans.  To  taste,  to  perceive  by  the  sense  of 
taste.     In  mod.  use,  to  taste  with  relish,  to  dwell 
on  the  taste  of;  alsoy^.,  to  give  oneself  to  the 
enjoyment  or  appreciation  of, 

^1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  \\.  cx.vix,  (1869)  125  And  j 
shulde  neuere  be  at  ese  if  j  sauowrede  swete  thing,  t  1440 
Ge&ta  Row.  Ivi.  373  (Add,  MS.)  When  he  sauours  the  soure 
barke  with  oute  for  bhternesse  he  leuyth  the  swete  kyrnelle 
with  in.  1865  Pall  I\l  all  G.  17  June  n/i  We  savour  at  our 
leisure  the  delicate  satire  which  we  were  too  excited  to 
appreciate  duly.  1869  BROWSING  R ingfy  Bk.  xi.  1762  Deal 
each  judge  His  dole  of  flattery  and  feigning, — why,  He 
turns  and  tries  and  snuffs  and  savours  it  As  an  old  fly  the 
sugar-grain.  1883  '  HOLMK  I,EK  '  Living  $•  Serving  I.  iii. 
42  He  moved  hither  and  thither  about  his  silent  house,.. 
savouring  his  strange  pain.  1889  MAX  O'RF.i.L  Jacques 
Bonhonttne  70  Savoring  in  advance  the  long  list  of  dainties 
for  the  day. 

fb.  To  relish,  enjoy  (flavours).   Also  absol*  Ol>s. 

1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  17  He  wolde  seie  bat 
he  savered  water,  for  bit  kelede  his  motib  and  his  joues. 
1426  LVHG.  De  Gnil.  Pilgr.  16990  For  tyl  I  hadde  gone  to 
Scole  with  Trybulacion,  I  savoured  fful  lytil  in  the  soote 
mylk  of  grace.  1566  Pasqttine  in  Trait  nee  65  If  a  man  glue 
tliem  any  deintier  mcate,  they  can  not  sauour  it,  and  stiche 
as  they  sauoure  not,  they  vtterly  dispise. 

10.  To  be  conscious,  or  sensible  of  (an  odour). 
f  Also  absol.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxx.  19  What  shal  profitcn  sacrifice 
to  the  maumet?  and  forsotlie  he  shal  not  eten,  ne  sauouren 
[Vulg.  nee  odtyral'it],  ^1450  MYRC  Festial  191  And  berwyth 
he  felde  be  BWCtyst smell  hat  euer  hesaverde.  « 1542  \\"YATT 
That  the  Season  of  Enjoyment  23  What  vaileth  the  flower 
To  stand  still  and  wither;  If  no  man  it  savour  It  serves 
only  for  sight.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear\\\  \\.  39  (ist  Qo.)  Filths 
sauor  but  themselues.  1864  Daily  Tel.  8  Sept.,  You  have 
the  moor  pretty  much  to  yourself,  can  savour  all  its  wild 
perfume,  and  listen  to  all  its  cries, 

11.  To  relish,  like,  care  for.   Obs.  or  arch. 

So  thou  savowrest  in  all  versions  of  Matt.  xvi.  23  from 
Wyclif  1380  to  1611 ;  Vulg.  safiis,  Gr.  ^po^ets,  Revised  Ver- 
sion 1881  thou  mindcst. 

c  1340  HAM  POLE  Prose  Tr.  i,  I  sauyre  noglite  joye  that 
with  Jhesu  es  noghte  mengede.  c  1390  CHAUCER  Truth  5 
Savour  no  more  than  thee  bihove  shal.  1451  CAPGRAVE /,//*• 
St.  Aug.  i  To  bese  both  be  holy  apostell  saide  he  was  det- 
tour,  to  paye  ech  of  hem  aftir  l>at  he  sauoured.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perfi(\\.  de  W.  1331)  148  b,  Some  blynded  with  sensuaiite 
&  carnall  pleasure,  sauouryng  nothynge  but  yl  onelythat  is 
delectable  to  y»body.  1584  LODGF,  A  larum  (Shaks.  Soc.)  77 
Those  that  are  earthly  minded  savor  not  tbe  things  that  are  of 
God.  1599  B.  JOXSON  O'«////aV  .AVr'.  m.iv,  Sauours  himselfe 
alone,  is  onely  kind  And  louing  to  himselfe.  1633  FOKD 
Broken  H.  \.  i,  Beauteous  Penthea  wedded  to  tin's  torture 
By  an  insulting  brother,  ..he  savours  not  humanity,  Whose 
sorrow  melts  not  into  more  than  pity,  In  hearing  but  her 
name.  1678  BIJNVAN  Pilgr.  \.  (1900)  23  He  [Worldly  Wise- 
man] savoureth  only  the  doctrine  of  this  world.  1693  NORKIS 
Pract.  Disc.  (1698)  IV.  223  Those  false  Relishes  and  de- 
praved Tastes  of  the  Soul  which  dispose  it  to  Mind  and 
Savour  the  Earth,  and  Earthly  things.  1868  E.  EDWARDS 
Ralegh  I.  xviii.  376  To  give  prominence  to  such  rumours 
as  they  know  will  be  savoured  at  their  own  Court. 

f  Iz.  To  perceive,  apprehend ;  to  discover  traces 
of.  Also,  to  experience.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLF.  Psalter  xciii.  8  The  vnwis,  withouten 
kunyngej  &  fulis,  withouten  puruyaunce  of  thetother  warld, 
that  ere  in  noumbire  of  cristen  men,  vndirstandis  and  sauyrs 
this.  £1440  Gesta  Rom.  (Add.  MS.)  no  But  wolde  god, 
that  wrechid  man . . ,  sauered  and  vndirstode,  and  ordeyned 
for  his  laste  Ende  !  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I. 
248  Such  seldom  savour  fortune's  happiness.  1567  Gude  fy 
Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  146  That  we,  in  hartis,  may  sauour  Thy 
mercy  and  thy  fauour.  1601  WARNER  All'.  Eng.  xm.  Ixxvii. 
(1612)  317  By  now,  perhaps,  thow  sauorests  [sic]  some  God- 
head. 1659  HF.YLIN  Certamen  Epist.  8  In  your  writings  I 
savour  a  spirit  so  very  distant  from  my  disposition,  that  I 
have  small  hopes  that  my  words  will  escape  your  displeasure. 
fb.  To scwottr out \  toscentout,get\vindof.  Obs. 

1714  RAMSAY  Elegy  John  Cwpcr  i,  There's  none. .Could 
sa'r  sculdudry  out  like  John. 

t  C.  intr.  To  have  a  suspicion  of.  Obs.  rare~\ 

1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  HI.  ii,  Sister,  I  see  you 
sauour  of  my  wiles. 

Savour,  obs.  form  of  SAVIOUR. 

t  Sa-vourable,  a.  Obs.  rare"1,  [a.  OF.  savour- 
able,  f.  savourer  to  SAVOUR.]  Pleasing  to  the  taste. 

1501  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  vi.  200  Loue..that 
maketh.  .bitter  thynges  swete  &  sauorable. 

Savoured  (s/i-vsid),  ///.  a.  [f.  SAVODB  sb. 
+  -ED.]  Having  savour,  with  defining  adv. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  11.  vii.  51  Hearbs  and  fruits.. Not., 
sweet  and  well  savored,  But  direfull  deadly  black.  1609 
Shaks.  Tr.  <V  Cr.  Ep.  p  2  (ist  Qo.),  So  much  and  such  sa- 
uored  salt  of  witte  is  in  his  Commedies,  that  they  seeme. . 
to  be  borne  in  that  sea  that  brought  forth  Venus. 

Savourer  (s/'-varaj).  [f.  SAVOUBV.  +  -ER!.] 
One  who  savours  (in  various  senses). 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  ii.  §  61.  172  She  was.. a  great 
Savourer  and  Favourer  of  Wickliffe  his  Opinions.  1898 
MoNEY-CoUTTS  Rev.  St.  Lovt  3  Be  all  the  blight  of  God's 
immediate  ban  on  savourers  of  poison  at  the  feast  of  Love. 

Savourie,  obs.  form  of  SAVORY  and  SAVOURT. 


Savourily  (s^'vsrlli),  adv.  Also  savorily. 
[f.  SAVOURY  a.  +  -LY  -.] 

1.  In  a  savoury  manner,  with  a  pleasing  smell  or 
taste,  appetizingly.  Also,  f  with  relish  or  appetite. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  ix.  (Bodl.  MS.),  A 
serpent,  .etej)  more  sauoryly  [ed.  1495  sauvurly]  banne  fiaie 
dede  bifore  be  chaunginge  of  ^e  skynne.  1617  MOKYSON 
I  tin.  iii.  ii.  iii.  81  Apples  or  peares  fir.st  dried,  then  prepared 
with  cinamon  and  butter  very  sauourily.  1670  NAHBOKOITGU 
Jrjil.  in  Ace.  Scv.  Late  Voy.  (1711)49,  I  can  eat  Foxes  and 
Kites  as  savourily  as  if  it  were  Mutton.  1790  !!LAKE  in  Gil- 
christ  Life  (1863)  I.  86  Here  and  there  I  saw  one  savourily 
picking  the  flesh  off  of  his  own  tail.  1823  LAMB  Elia 
Ser.  ii.  Old  China,  We  would  eat  our  plain  food  savorily. 
1841  Eraser* $  Mag.  XXIII.  679  Two  small  pullets  were 
brought  in,,  .smelling  most  savouryly.  1886  R.  F.  HUHTON 
Arab,  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  III.  103  Roasted  meat,  With  basting 
oil  so  savourily  replete  ! 

t  2.  fig.  Heartily,  pleasurably;  appreciatively. 
Also,  in  religious  use  (cf.  SAVOURY  a.  2  b). 

1643  MILTON*  Divorce  n.  iii.  (1644)  38  Yet  that  he  com- 
manded the  allowance  of  adulterous  and  injurious  divorses 
for  hardnes  of  heart, ..they  can  very  savourily  perswade 
themselves.  1662  J.  CHANDLER  I' an  Helmonfs  Oriat.  i? 
Which  being  seen,  and  savourily  known.  I  admired  rni* 
former  ignorances.  1676  O.  HEYVVOOD  Diaries,  etc.  (1883) 
III.  147  A  blind  man  prayed  pertinently  and  savourily. 

Savouriness  (s^-vsrines).  [f.  SAVOURY  a.  + 
-NKSs.]  The  quality  of  being  savoury,  in  various 
senses  of  the  adj. 

1398  TKFVISA  Rarth.  De  P.  R.  xirt.  i.  (1495)  438  The.. 
lyghtenesse  and  sauer yne-;se  therof  [sc.  of  reyne  water] 
shewyth  the  stibtylnesse  of  her  substaunce.  1576  GASCOICN'K 
SIceleGl.  (Arb.j  72  These  be  my  priests,  the  seasning  of  the 
earth  Which  \\il  not  leese  their  Savrinesse,  I  trowe.  1599 
MINSHFU  Span.  Gram.  82  It  is  great  sauorines  to  dine  or 
eate,  and  not  to  pale  any  shot.  1681  H.  MOHE  /:.*:/.  Dan. 
Pref.  53  This  was  the  tenour  of  the  Testimony.,  which  they 
witnessed  with  great  savouriness  and  assurance.  1792  A. 
^'OUNG  Trav,  France  I.  277  All  sorts  of  vegetables  have  a 
savouriness  and  flavour,  from  rich  sauces,  that  are  absolutely 
wanted  to  our  greens  boiled  in  water.  1801  Sketch  of  Paris 
I.  xxx viii.  455  The  savourine^s  of  their  cooking.  1859  GF.O, 
KLIOT  Adam  Bcdc  i.  v,  His  mental  palate,  .found  a  savouri- 
ni'ss  in  a  quotation  from  Suphocles  or  Theocritus  thai  was 
quite  absent  from  your  text  in  Kaiali  or  Amos. 

Savouring  (&T!'v3rirj\  vbt.  sb.    [f.  SAVOUR  ->. 
+  -ING  !.] 
1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  SAVOUR,  in  various  senses. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Purs.  T.  f  885  Thy  fine  wittes,  thai  been 
sighte,  herynge,  smellyng,  tastynge  or  sauourynge,  and  feel- 
ynge.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  Ixxii.  (1869)  42  Ne  that 
shulde  not  meeue  thee  that  at  the  taast,  and  at  the  sighte, 
at  the  smellinge,  and  at  the  sauoininge,  bred  and  wyn  it 
may  seeme  thee.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  59  Touch- 
inge,  and  cussinge  and  saweringe  made  of  fals  delite  that 
Eue  dtde  to  ete  the  apille.  1574  tr.  Life  70  Archb.  Canter/'. 
C  v  b,  If  they  had  been  closed  in  lead,  and  well  spiced,. . 
they  might  haue  been  kepte  from  sauoringe  yet  a  while. 

f  2.  concr.  A  perfume.   Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Rev.  v.  8  Golden  fioles  ful  of  saueringis, 
whiche  ben  the  preyers  of  seyntis. 

•\  3.  Something  that  gives  a  faint  notion.   Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  i.  Prol.  44  -Jit  with  your  leif,  Virgill 
..I  wald. .  Write  sum  savoring  of  tni  Eneados. 

Sa-vouring,  ///.  a.     [f.  SAVOUR  v.  -t-  -ING  2.] 

1.  Having  a  (^defined)  smell  or  taste. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  I.  i.  2  The  bighe  Almaignes  do  call  it 
..sweete  smelling,  or  sauering  Southrenwood.  1596  DAL- 
RYMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  44  Sueit  sairing  flouris. 
1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Afaff  Wks.  (1653)  39  Cynamon  water 
. .  helpeth  a  bad  or  evil  savouring  breath. 

2.  Pleasing,  relishing. 

1598  DANIFL  Ct'r.  ll'ars  I.  xciv,  He  who  had  no  thought 
so  hie  to  clime  (With  savouring  comfort  still  allur'd  along). 

3.  Imparting  savour  or  relish. 

1886  Athcnxmn  17  Apr.  517/2  The  lotos  there  has  its 
sweets  sharpened  with  a  savouring  bitterness. 

SavOiiringly  (?i?I'verirjli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  ^.J  In  a  relishing  manner. 

1647  TRAPP  Cottittt.  fas.  iv.  g  And  mourn  savouringly  and 
soakingly,  with  a  deep  and  down  right  sorrow.  1848 
Eraser's  Mag.  XXXV 1 1 1.  311  You  would.,  have  done  just 
what  I  did, — smilingly,  gently,  savouringly,  peel,  slice,  and 
eat,  three  raw  turnips. 

Savourless  (s^i-vaales),  a.  Also  6  saverles, 
Sc.  sairles,  7,  9  savorless,  9  Sc.  sareleas,  saur- 
less.  [f.  SAVOUR  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Destitute  of  savour ; 
tasteless  or  odourless ;  of  immaterial  things,  void 
of  interest  or  efficacy,  insipid. 

1398  TREVISA  Barih.  De  P.  K.  in.  xx.  (1495)67  The  tongue 
is  sauourles  that  he  inaye  the  better  take  all  maner  sauour 
of  thynges.  155*  HULOET,  Sauourles  or  wythoute  sauoure, 
inodorus.  1627  DONNE  Sernt.  xxii.  (1640)  I.  223  In  my 
grave. . I.  .shall  be  all  insipid,  tastlesse,  savourlesse  dust. 
1633  Bp.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  §  128.  319  The  rose-tree  hath 
a  sweet  fiowre,  but  a  savour-lesse  root.  1657  TRAPP  Conitn. 
Ps.  xxxiv.  8  All  flesh  is  savouries  to  him  that  liath  tasted  of 
the  Spirit.  1886  BRUCE  Mirac.  Elem.  Gosf>.  ii.  74  Cast  out 
as  savourless  salt.  1907  Outlook  12  Oct.  451/2  Most  of  his 
jests  when  repeated  seem  almost  savourless. 

Hence  Sa'vourlessness. 

1841  H.  F.  CHORLEY  Music  <V  Manners  III.  179  The  in- 
trinsic savourlessness  of  the  Mass  which  it  [the  orchestra] 
was  performing,  afatfe  composition  by  Morlacchi. 

t  Sa'vourly,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  saverly.  [f. 
SAVOUR  sb.  +  -LY  *.]  =  SAVOURY  a. 

13..  E.  E.  AilH.  P.  A.  226,  I  hope  no  long  mo;t  endure 
No  sauerly  saghe  say  of  bat  syjt.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on. 
Dt-ut.  Ixiii.  383/2  Manna. .was  a  good  &  sauorly  nourish- 
ment. 1608  WILLET  Htxapla  Exod.  669  The  burning  of 
flesh  of  it  setfe  is  not  so  pleasant  and  sauourly. 


SAVOURLY. 

t  Sa'VOUrly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-6  saverly, 
5  saverely,  6  savor-,  saverlie,  6-7  savourely, 
savorly,  5-7  savourly.  [f.  SAVOUR  sb.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  With    enjoyment  ;    with   relish  ;    pleasantly  ; 
agreeably;  keenly. 

13..  Gaw.  t;  Gr.  Knt.  1937  pen  acoles  he  (l>e)  kny?t,  & 
kysses  hymbryes,  As  sauerly  &  sadly  as  he  hemsettecoube. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxix.  80  Wherfore  we  counsaile  you  This 
cuppe  sauerly  for  to  kisse.  1493  [see  SAVOURM.Y  i,  quot. 
1398].  1560  PILKINGTON  Expos.  Aggeus  H  ij,  The  labouryng 
man..feedes  sauerly  on  brown  bread,  thin  drynke,  and  a 
poore  supper.  1637  Brief  Relat.  Passages  Star  Chamber 
25  A  Bee  came  and  pitched  on  the  Nosegay,  and  began 
to  suck  the  flowers  very  savourly.  1683  TRYON  Way  to 
Health  350  The  Cannibals  feed  on  Humane  Flesh,  and  will 
most  savourly  gnaw  a  Shoulder  of  Man.  1690  DKYDEN 
Amphitryon  i.  i,  He.  .snuffs  up  Incense  so  savourly,  when 
'tis  offer'd  him  by  a  fair  Hand. 

b.  Of  weeping  :  Passionately,  bitterly. 

1662  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  in.  iv.  §  4  Other  sometimes 
bearing  the  Image  of  Christ  in  her  arms,  weeping  savourly. 
1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  ii,  Then  I  fell  a-cr>;ing  as  savourly 
as  I  did  before,  when  I  thought  I  had  lost  it. 

2.  With  understanding;  with  appreciation;  wisely; 

effectively. 

c  1450  tr.  De  linitatione  I.  i.  2  For  who  euei-e  wol  under* 
stonde  be  wordes  of  crist  pleinly  and  sauerely,  he  must 
studie  to  conforme  all  his  lif  to  his  lyf.  1529  ~Mo«R_Supplic, 
Soulys  Wks.  301/1  But  than  he  speaketh  so  sauorlie  hereof, 
that  it  well  appereth  of  hys  wyse  wordes  he  neyther  canneth 
anye  skill  therof,  nor  neuer  came  in  the  house.  1619  Fo- 
THERBY  Atlieom.  n.  vi.  §  i  (1622)  246  Which  folly  that  wise 
King  derided  very  sauorly.  1663  BUNYAN  Chr.  Behav.  Wks. 
1692  I.  595/2  For  Christians  to_  commune  savourly  of  God's 
Matters  one  with  another,  it  is  as  if  they  opened  to  each 
others  Nostrils  Boxes  of  Perfume.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst. 
liiiq.  vi.  119  Which  life  I  conceive  S.  Paul  describes  very 
savourly,  when  he  saith,  That  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is.. 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Savoury  (s^'vsri),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  a.  3 
savure,  coinpar.  savurure  ;  /3.  4-5  savery,  sa- 
vori,  4-6  saverey,  5  saveray,  sauvury,  6 
savrie,  savourye,  Sc.  sau'rie,  6-7  savourie, 
savorie,  7  saverie,  4-9  savory,  6-  savoury  ;  7. 
contracted  5  sarry.  [Karly  ME.  savure,  app.  a. 
OF.  saaoure.  sapid,  fragrant,  pa.  pple.  of  savourer  : 
see  SAVOUR  v.  In  the  141(1  c.  the  ending  was 
associated  with  the  native  -y,  so  that  the  adj.  was 
apprehended  as  f.  SAVOUR  sb.  +  -Y.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  appetizing  ;  agreeable. 

1382  WYCLIF  Mark  ix.  48  Forsoth  euery  man  schal  be 
saltid,  or  maad  sauori,  with  fier.  1387  TREVISA  Higden- 
(Rolls)  I.  365  At  Glyndalkan  aboute  be  oratorie  of  Seint 
Keynewyn  wilewys  bereb  apples  as  it  were  appel  treen,  and 
beeb  more  hoUom  ban  sauory.  1393  LANGI..  P.  PI.  C.  xix. 
65  Tho  tat  sitten  in  be  sonne-syde  sonner  aren  rype,  Swet- 
tour  and  saueriour.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxx.  136  pai 
er  ri^t  sauoury  in  be  mouth.  1584  COGAN  f/ai'ett  Health 
cxcii.  (1636)  172  Cookery..  may  make  that  savoury,  which 
of  it  selfe  is  unsavoury.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xxvii.  31  And 
hee  also  had  made  sauoury  meate,  and  brought  it  vnto  his 


pillar.  .of  which  they  compose  a  dish  to  them  highly  savoury, 
1863  KINGSLF.Y  Herew.  v,  Savoury  was  the  smell  of  fried 
pilchard  and  hake  ;  more  savoury  that  of  roast  porpoise. 
b.  Gratifying  to  the  sense  of  smell  ;  fragrant. 

Now  rare  exc.  in  negative  context  :  cf.  unsavoury. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  209  b,  They.  .  perfume 
the  house  with  the  graines  of  Juniper,  and  other  savoury 
thinges  (L.  aliisque  rebus  odoratis}.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two 
Cities  n.  i,  Cruncher's  apartments  were  not  in  a  savoury 
neighbourhood.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xiii.  n  Perfume 
savoury. 

2.  Jig.  a.  Pleasant  ;  acceptable. 

a  1225  Leg.  Katk.  1527  Mi  swete  lif,  se  swoteliche  he 
smecheS  me  &  smealleO  bat  al  me  buncheS  sauure  &  softe 
fat  he  sent  me.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  39  Ah  schal  ifindeu  him 
ai  swettere  &  sauurure.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  405 
If  it  be  wikke,  a  wonder  thinketh  me,  Whenne  every  tor- 
ment and  adversitee  That  cometh  of  him,  may  to  me  savory 
thinke.  1545  King's  Primer,  Graces  **iv,  O  Lord  Jesu 
Christ  without  whom  nothing  is  swete  nor  sauery,  .  .  blesse 
vs  &  our  supper.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  ii.  ii.  463  One  said  there 
was  no  Sallets  in  the  lines,  to  make  the  matter  sauoury. 
01677  BARROW  Serm.  Wks.  (1716)  III.  57  The  sense  of  having 
lived  well..  is  a  far  more  solid  and  savoury  pleasure  than 
the  most  ample  revenue  can  afford.  1875  RUSKIN  Fors  Clan. 
xlix.  ii  The  delicious  parable,  savouriest  of  all  Scripture  to 
rogues.  1885  R.  L.  &  F.  STEVENSON  Dynamiter  100  Some- 
thing taking  in  the  way  of  colour,  a  good,  savoury  choice  of 
words. 

t  b.  In  religious  phraseology,  (a)  Full  of  spiri- 
tual *  savour';  spiritually  delightful  or  edifying. 
(£)  Having  the  savour  of  holiness;  of  saintly 
repute  or  memory.  Obs, 

(a)  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xvi.  89  The  maner  of  outring 
which  is  sauory  in  a  sermonyng.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our 
Ladye  49  An  other  [wyse]  is  to  take  hede  to  the  letter  only, 
after  the  lytterall  understondynge.  And  thys  ys  somelyme 
sauory,  sometyme  bareyne,  after  that  the  letter  ys.  1563 
FOXE  A.  $  M.  1354/2  Many  such  like  answers  and  reasons, 
mery,  but  sauery.  .proceaded  from  that  man.  1626  BP. 
HALL  Contempt.  O.  T.  xxi.  i.  336  A  forced  discontinuance, 
makes  deuotion  more  sauoury,  more  sweet  to  religious 
hearts,  a  1720  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  !•  '»•  230 
Practised  by  the  savouriest  of  people  called  Quakers.  1726 
PENN  in  Lif*  Wks.  (1782)  I.  98  Leaving  the  Man  in  a 
sensible  and  savoury  Frame.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xiii.  III.  295  His  letters  and  speeches  are,  to  use  his  own 
phraseology,  exceeding  savoury.  ,  .  He  had  a  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  ready  for  every  occasion, 
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(<5)  1642  D.  ROGERS  Naaman  Ep.  Ded.  4  Hath  made  your 
name  sweet  and  savoury  in  the  Church  of  God.  1731 
WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  111.487  You  need  not  be  told  what 
a  great  loss  this  Church  will  be  at  by  this  good  and  worthy 
gentleman's  death,  whose  name  will  be  for  ever  savoury  in 
this  Church. 

3.  Used,  in  contradistinction  to  sweet,  as  the 
epithet  of  articles  of  food  having  a  stimulating 
taste  or  flavour. 

1661  RABISHA  Cookery  Dissected  157  If  you  would  have  it 
baked  savoury,  season  it  with  Pepper,  Salt,  Cloves  [etc.]. 
1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  283  Pigeons  in 
Savory  Jelly.  1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  3)  278  Omelette, 
a  Savoury  one. 

B.  sb.  A  savoury  dish  (see  A.  3) ;  spec,  a  cooked 
dish,  flavoured  with  appetizing  ingredients,  served 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  dinner  as  a  stimulant  to 
appetite  and  digestion. 

1661  RABISHA  Cookery  Dissected  138  Another  way  for  a 
savory.  1844  TUPPER  Heart  xvii.  168  The  board  was  over* 
loaded  with  solid  sweets  and  savouries.  1896  ANTHONY 
HOPE  Phroso  \,  '  Why,  how  early  you  two  have  dined  ! ' 
cried  Beatrice.  'You're  at  the  savoury,  aren't  you?  We've 
only  just  come.' 

Savoury,  Savowr(e :  see  SAVORY,  SAVOUR. 
Savoy  (savoi-).     Also  6  Savoie,  Savoye.     [a. 

F.  Savoie,  the  name  of  a  region  of  S.  E.  France, 
south  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.] 

1.  In  full,  Savoy  cabbage  (^co. 

sprouts}.     A  rough-leaved  hardy  variety  of  the 
common  cabbage,  much  grown  for  winter  use. 

1578  LYTE  Dodocns  iv.  vi.  552  Sauoye  Colewurtes.  1597 
GERARDE  Herballn.  xxxvi.  247  Sauoie  Cole  is  alsonumbred 
among  the  headed  Coleworts  or  Cabbages.  1657  W.  COLES 
Adam  in  Eden  Ixxxvi,  The  Savoy  Cole  and  the  Cole-dory 
. .  must  be  sowed  in  April.  1689  in  Thanes  of  Cawdor 
(Spakl.  Club)  353,  i  unce  Savoy  kaell.  1699  EvtLVN  Aataria 
§  n  The  Broccoli  from  Naples,  .are  very  delicate,  as  are  the 
Savoys.  1707  MORTIMER  tiusb.  (1721)  II.  132  The  Savoy 
Cabbage,  which  is  one  of  the  best  sort  and  very  hardy. 
1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  58  Savoys  Forced  and  Stewed. 
1764  ELIZA  MOXON  Eng.  Housew.  (ed.  9)  132  To  boil  Savoy 
Sprouts.  1855  DELAMER  Kitch.  Card.  (1861)  57  There  is  a 
vulgar  idea . .  that  Savoy  cabbages  are  improved  by  exposure 
to  frost.  1858  GLENNY  Card.  Every-d.  Bk.  17/1  Frosts, 
that  will  kill  all  other  greens,  will  leave  Savoy  Sprouts. . 
untouched.  1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  287/2  The  savoys  come 
into  use  in  autumn,  and  continue  until  the  spring. 

2.  In   full,   Savoy  biscuit.     A   kind  of  sponge- 
biscuit,   made   of  finger-shaped   pieces   of   paste 
covered  with  sifted  sugar  which  when  baked  are 
joined  together  in  pairs  ;  so  also  Savoy  drop,  ring. 
Similarly  Savoy  cake,  a  large  sponge  cake  baked 
in  a  mould ;  also  called  a  Savoy  mould.     Savoy 
bag,  a  bag  with  a  narrow  orifice  through  which 
the  paste  for  making  the  biscuits  is  laid  out. 

1764  ELIZA  MOXON  Eng.  Housw.  (ed.  9)  Suppl.  10  Slips 
of  bread  cut  long  like  Savoy  biskets.  1822  Cook's  Oracle 
(ed.  4)  494  Savoy  Cake,  or  Sponge  Cake  in  a  Mould.  1854 

G.  READ  Compl.  Biscuit  ^  Gingerlir.  Baker's  Assist,  (ed.  2) 
76  Savoy  Cakes... Almond  Savoy  Cakes.    Ibid.  77  Savoy 
Biscuits  and  Drops.   1862  FRANCATELLI  Eng.  tjr  Foreign  Con- 
fectioner 96  These  Savoy  biscuits  should  present  a  smooth 
surface,  and  be  of  a  light  fawn  colour.   1866  Massey's  Biscuit 
Bk.  3  Savoy  Drops. . .  Savoy  Rings.    1889  R.  WELLS  Bread 
ft  Biscuit  Baker  47  The  Savoy  Biscuits  must  be  laid  out 
from  a  savoy  bag  on  '  cap'  paper  one  half  round  and  one 
half  long.    The  French  Savoys  must  be  laid  out  oval,  and 
when  baked  two  are  to  be  put  together.   1892  Encycl.  Pract. 
Cookery  (ed.  Garrett)  I.  138/2  A  Biscuit-bag,  sometimes 
called  a  'savvy-bag'  being  used  very  much  to  prepare  Savoy 

t  Savoyan,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  -  SAVOYARD. 

1601  E.  A.  True  Disc.  Queen's  Voy.  title-p.,  Herevnto  is 
annexed,  the  first  Sauoyan;  wherein  is  set  forth  the  right 
of  the  conquest  of  Sauoy  by  the  French,  and  the  importance 
of  holding  it.  1807  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  46  They  are 
vsed  by  the  Lotharingians  and  Sauoyens  for  meat.  1611 
COTGR.,  Rave  de  Savoye,  the  Sauoyan  Rape,  the  greatest 
kind  of  Turnep.  1653  A.  WILSON  Jas.  I  94  The  Savoyan 
Agents  bringing  more  Gold  in  their  hands  than  on  their  backs. 

Savoyard  (savoi-aid),  sb.  and  a.  [a.  F.  Savoy- 
ard (fern,  -arde),  f.  Savoie  :  see  SAVOY  and  -ABD.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Savoy. 

Well  known  in  other  countries  as  musicians  itinerating 
with  hurdy-gurdy  and  monkey. 

1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  I.  271  The  steward  of  the 
houshold  is  the  marquis  de  Coudray,..a  Savoyard.  1770 
[see  HURDY-GURDY  i].  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  517/1  They 
[sc.  marmots]  are  taken  by  the  Savoyards  and  others  prin- 
cipally that  they  may  be  exhibited  by  those  itinerants.  1906 
W.  WALKER  Calvin  vii.  166  The  Savoyards  pressed  Geneva 
and  made  travel  unsafe  on  the  roads. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  precinct  of  the  Savoy 
Palace  in  London,  which  formerly  possessed  the 
right  of  sanctuary. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crnu,  Rum-dukes,  the  boldest 
Fellows  amongst  the  Alsatians,  Minters,  Savoyards,  £c. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxii.  IV.  775  At  length,  in  1697, 
a  bill  for  abolishing  the  franchises  of  these  places . .  received 
the  royal  assent.  The  Alsatians  and  Savoyards  were  furious. 

B.  adj.  Belonging  to  Savoy. 

1820  RANKEN  Hist.  France  vn.  i.  VII.  238  The  Savoyard 
army.  1841  JAMES  Brigand  ii,  Why  baron,  who  would  have 
thought  to  meet  you  thus  in  a  Savoyard  inn? 

Savoyre,  savre,  obs.  forms  of  SAVOUB. 
Savrie,  Savry,  Savte,  Savur,  obs.  ff.  SA- 
VOURY, SAVORY,  SAFETY,  SAVOUB. 
Savvey,  savvy,  variant  forms  of  SAVEY. 


SAW. 

Savyour,  savyr(e,  obs.  forms  of  SAVOUB. 
Savyte,  obs.  form  of  SAFETY. 
Saw  (s§),  so.1  Forms :  i  sasu,  sasa,  4  sagh, 
4-7  sawe,  5  sae,  saghe,  saje,  5-  saw.  [OE. 
*sagit  str.  fern.,  in  obliqne  cases  sage  (also  1050  wk. 
masc.)  =  OHG.  saga,  MLG.,  MDu.  sage  (Du.  saag), 
ON.  sfg  (Sw.  sdg,  Da.  sav,  t  Mtfj :— OTeut. 
*saga  str.  fern. ;  the  ablaut-var.  *sega  appears  in 
OHG.  sega  (MHG.  sege,  mod.G.  sage) ;  cogn.  w. 
OE.  seax  (:  —*sahso-)  knife,  SAX,  f.  pre-Teut. 
root  *sok- :  *sek-  to  cut ;  cf.  L.  secure  to  cut.] 

1.  A  cutting  tool  consisting  of  a  plate  (or,  in 
some  forms,  a  band  or  a  tube)  of  metal  (usually 
steel),  one  edge  of  which  is  formed  into  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  teeth.  (Some  saws  for  cutting 
stone  are  without  teeth.)  In  the  original  form  of  the 
tool,  represented  by  the  HAND-SAW,  and  in  some 
varieties  of  more  modern  invention,  e.g.  the  pit- 
saw  (see  PIT  so.1  14),  the  saw  is  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards,  each  movement  in  one  direc- 
tion deepening  the  groove  or 'kerf  made  in  the 
wood  or  other  material  to  be  cut.  In  other 
varieties,  as  the  circular  saw  and  the  band-saw, 
a  continuous  movement  in  one  direction  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  reciprocating  movement. 

Ordinarily  saw  means  the  complete  instrument  including 
the  handle,  frame,  or  the  _like,  necessary  to  fit  it  for  use ; 
but  sometimes  the  word  is  applied  to  the  'saw-plate'  or 
'  saw-blade '  alone. 

Also  with  defining  words,  indicating  special  varieties  of 
form,  structure,  mode  of  operation,  or  purpose,  as  in  band 
saw,  circular  saw,  compass  saw,  drag  saw,  endless  saw, 
frame  saw,  fret  saw,  gate  saw,  hand  saw,  ice  saw,  joint 
saw,  key/idle  saw,  lock  saw,  meat  saw,  mill  saw,  panel 
saw,  pit  saw,  rabbet  saw,  rip  saw,  sask  saw,  tenon  saw, 
web  saw.  These  terms,  so  far  as  they  have  been  thought 
to  require  notice  in  this  Dictionary,  are  treated  either 
under  their  first  element  or  as  main  words.  A  consider- 
able number  of  kinds  of  saws  used  for  surgical  purposes  are 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  their  inventors,  as  Butcher's, 
Ferguson's,  Gmvatis,  Hey's,  Liston's  saw. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Glass,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  106/22  Serrula,  saga, 
uel  snide,  a  iioo  Gerefa  in  Anglia  IX.  263/1  He  sceal.. 
habban.  .scse,  adsan,  sase.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27376  Away 
to  sagh  bam  ilk  crote,  wit  be  sagh  p  penance  treu  bat  be 
frut  spring  efter  neu.  c  1340  Nominate  iSkeat)  525  File 
sawe  and  spindelle.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  383 
pis  Perdix..took  a  plate  of  iren,  and  fyled  it,  and  made  it 
l-tobed  as  a  rugge  boon  of  a  fische,  and  banne  it  was  a  sawe. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  4006  A  burly  best  with  a  bake  as  bedell 
as  a  sa5e.  1432-30  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  75  Afler  that  Ysay 
was  kytte  with  a  sae  of  tree.  1533  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scott. 
VI.  155  Ane  saw  send  to  the  workmen  in  Lochaber  to  cut 
the  tymmer  for  the  artailzerie.  1681  GREW  Mtasntm  iv. 
§  i.  360  A  Box  of  Anatomick  Instruments  ;  sc.  Saws,  Steel 
and  Ivory  Knives  [etc.].  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  145  No 
sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there.  1816  J.  SMITH 
Panorama.  Sci.  %  Art  I.  16  Saws  for  cutting  metals,  are 
made  very  narrow, . .  and  stretched  by  a  screw  at  one  end. 
1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  343/2  The  principal  modern  use  of 
the  saw  is  to  divide  wood. 

trans/,  and  fig.  1503  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1672  Euen  so  his 
sighes,  his  sorrowes  make  a  saw,  To  push  griefe  on,  and  back 
the  same  grielWraw.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  I.  ii.  in.  viii. 
138  Faction,  hatred,  livor,  emulation,  which.. are,  serrx 
animx,  the  sawes  of  the  soule.  1871  KINGSLEY  A  t  Last  iv, 
You . .  see  aloft  the  saw  of  the  mountain  ridges  against  the 
black-blue  sky. 

f  b.  In  obsolete  phrases.  To  draw  the  saw  (of 
contention  or  controversy) :  to  keep  tip  a  fruitless 
dispute.  To  be  under  the  saw  of  contention  :  (of 
a  question)  to  be  the  subject  of  profitless  dispute. 
To  hand  the  saw  :  to  take  turns,  change  parts,  with. 
another  in  some  work  or  function.  To  hold  (a 
person)  at  the  long  saw  :  to  keep  in  suspense. 

1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real  Pres.  A  i,  The  Question  of  Tran- 
substantiation,  which  hath  already  so  many  limes  passed 
by  the  Fire  and  under  the  Saw  of  Contention.  1659  Bp. 
WALTON  Consid.  Considered  305  Yet  if  he  think  fit  to  draw 
this  saw  of  contention  further,.  .1  [etc.].  1674  N.  FAIRFAX 
Bulk  ff  Selv.  101  Now  because  ghost  cannot  hand  the  saw 
thus  with  body.. Thence  'tis  [etc.].  1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
2329/3  It  would  be  of  little  avail  to  draw  the  Saw  any  longer 
of  Answers  and  Retorts.  1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig.  7YM«Pref.  12 
Neither  will  I  draw  the  saw  of  contention  with  any  one  in 
answering  any  of  the  Cavils,  a  1733  NORTH  Life  Ld.  Kfr. 
(1742)  70  So,  between  the  one  and  the  other,  he  was  held  at 
the  Long  Saw  above  a  Month.  1768  WESLEY  Whs.  (1872) 
XIV.  343  Having  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  draw 
the  saw  of  controversy. 

2.  Zool.  A  part  or  organ  with  teeth  like  those  of 
a  saw.     Also  Comb,  saw-bearing  adj. 

1664  HUBERT  Catal.  Rarities  (1665)  32  A  very  great  Saw, 
or  weapon  of  a  Saw-fish,  with  the  which  he  torments  the 
Whale.  1747  GOULD  Eng.  Ants  4  The  double  Saw  is  a  hard 
bony  Substance.  Ibid.,  They  [sc.  Ants]  have  four  or  five 
Teeth  in  a  Saw.  1754  FIELDING  K<y.  Lisbon  Wks.  1882  VII. 
64  The  sting  or  saw  of  a  wasp.  1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man. 
Nat  Hist.  222  Saw-bearing  Hymenoptera  (Securiferd).  1866 
Chamb.  Encycl.  VIII.  508/2  Whales  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
killed  by  sawfishes,  and  the  saw  has  been  sometimes  driven 
into  the  hull  of  a  ship.  1871  T.  R.  JONES  Anita.  Kingd. 
(ed.  4)  360  The  saws  of  the  various  species  of  Tenthredo  are 
as  diversified  as  the  habits  of  the  insects  to  which  they 
belong.  1885  G.  S.  FORBES  Wild  Life  Canara  51  A  great 
saw-fish,  which  measured  about  twenty-one  feet  from  the 
end  of  the  saw  to  the  tail. 

3.  [Properly  a  distinct  word,  f.  SAW  v.~\     a.  A 
sawing  movement.     (In  recent  Diets.),     b.  Whist. 
=  SEE-SAW. 
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17*6  HOYLE  Whkt  (ed.  6)  36  You  gain  the  Advantage  of 
establishing  of  a  Saw.  1755  Connoisseur  No.  60  P  4  (1761) 
II.  195,  A  forces  B,  who,  by  leading  Spades,  plays  into  A's 
Hand,  who  returns  a  Club,  and  so  they  get  a  Saw  between 
them,  c  1890  Up  to  Date  Games  of  Cards  37  Saw,  is  when 
each  partner  trumps  a  different  suit,  and  they  play  those 
suits  to  each  other  for  that  purpose. 

4.  Short  for  SAWFISH,     rare. 

1888  G.  H.  KINGSLEY  Sport  ff  Travel  vi.  (1900)  180  Across 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  cruised  a  pair  of  saws,  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  simple  attrib.,  as  saw- 
bladCj  -carriage^  machine,  -mandrel^  -mark  ;    b. 
objective,  as   saw-filer,  -filing,  -grinder,  -maker, 
*picrcer,   -setter,   -setting;  c.  similative,   as   saw- 
beaked,  -leaved,  -like,  -shaped,  -toothed,  -topped  adjs. 

1869-73  T.  R.  JONES  CasseWs  Bk.  Birds  III.  95  The 
*Saw-beaked  Alcyons  (Sytna).  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Klanttf, 
Metal  I.  275  Of  the  elastic  steel,  a  *saw-blade  may  be 
considered  an  example.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  345/1 
Here  they  are  rolled  upon  skids  leading  to  the  *  saw-carriage. 
1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  200  Where  the  saw-edged 
knife  in  one  of  the  cylinders  perforates  the  web.  1881  YOUNG 
Every  Man  his  own  Meek.  §  347  This  *saw-filer's  vice  may 
be  obtained  [etc.].  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *  Saw-filing 
machine^  one  for  sharpening  the  teeth  of  saws.  1861  Sat. 
Rev.  21  Dec.  635  The  *Sawgrinders*  Union  in  Sheffield. 
1822  Hortus  An  Aliens  II.  252  *Saw-leaved  Vetch.  1611 
COTGR.  s.v.  Scu,  Scie  de  iner,  a  kind  of  Whall  which  hath 
a*Saw-likesnowt.  1881  NEWTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  358/1 
Fine,  horny,  saw-like  teeth.  1822  T.  GILL  Techn.  Repos.  II. 
217  An  improved  *Saw  Machine.  i66a  Cotnenins'  Janua 
Ling.  Trilmg.  103  The  *saw-maker  [maketh]  saws.  1816  J. 
SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $  Art  I.  9  Saw  makers  first  harden 
their  plates  in  the  usual  way.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
*  Saw-mandrel,  a  holdfast  for  a  saw  in  a  lathe.  1873  J. 
RICHARDS  Operator's  llandbk.  117  Saw  mandrils.. should 
be  as  strong  as  possible,  to  stand  the  speed.  1875  Ures 
Diet.  Arts  I.  420  The  cross  cords  become  embeddea  in  the 
*saw-marks  by  the  pressure  of  the  sewing  thread.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *Saiv  piercer ,  a  workman  who  cuts 
the  teeth  of  saws.  1881  You  NG  Every  Man  his  own  Mcch. 
§  342  Any  itinerant  *  saw-setter,  who  goes  his  regular  round 
.  .with  his  bench  and  files.  Ibid.  §  346  Useful  contrivance 
for  *saw  setting  [etc.].  1843  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  s.  v. 
Secnrifers,  The  females  have  a  *saw-shaped  or  hatchet- 
shaped  terebra.  1868  AY/.  MnnitionsofWariQi  The  rifling 
is  what  is  termed  in  England  the  Scott  or  saw-shaped 
system.  1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Log.  L  vi.  36  b,  Shee  is 
splayfooted,  crookbacked,  tunnebellied,  *sawtoothed,  &c. 
1857  A.  GRAY  First  Less.  Bat.  (1866)  229  Saiu-toothed;  see 
serratf.  1866  OWEN  .,4  «<z/.  yertebr.\\.  495  The  saw-toothed 
Sterrink  (Steitorftynchtis  scrridens).  1874  EASSIE  Wood  fy 
Uses  165  Figs.  217  and  218  are  each  of  the  kind  known  as 
the  saw-toothed  roof,,  .used  in  weaving  and  other  sheds. 

d.  Special  combinations :  saw-bar,  either  of 
the  two  bars  which  hold  the  saw  in  a  fretwork 
machine ;  f  saw  battle,  a  disposition  of  troops  in 
which  the  battalions  form  a  serrated  front ;  saw- 
bearing  a.  (see  sense  2)  ;  saw-belly  U.  S.r  a  name 
for  the  glut  herring  (Clitpea  aesiivalis},  and  the 
alewife  (C.  serrata) ;  saw-bench,  a  circular  saw 
with  a  bench  to  support  the  material  and  advance  it 
to  the  saw ;  fsawboard,  timber  sawn  into  boards  ; 
saw-buck  (7.S.  [a.  Du.zaagM],  see  BUCK  sdj ; 
fsaw-carf=jaw;-^7y;  saw-cut  j£.,  an  incision 
made  with  a  saw;  saw-cut  vt  Bookbinding,  to  make 
saw-cuts  in  (the  back  of  a  book) ;  saw-doctor,  'an 
instrument  having  an  angular  punch  for  cutting 
pieces  out  of  the  edge  of  a  saw-blade,  to  increase 
the  depth  of  the  interdental  spaces;  a  saw-gam- 
mer' (Knight) ;  saw-edge,  a  serrated  edge  (in 
quot,  of  a  ridge  of  rock) ;  saw-edged  a.,  having  a 
serrated  edge ;  saw-file,  a  file  specially  adapted  for 
sharpening  the  teeth  of  saws;  saw-frame,  (a)  the 
frame  in  which  a  saw-blade  is  stretched  ;  (£)  the 
sash  or  gate  of  a  mill  saw  ;  saw-gin,  a  form  of 
cotton-gin  in  which  the  fibres  are  torn  from  the 
seed  by  revolving  toothed  discs  or  circular  saws  ; 
saw-ginned  #.,  prepared  by  means  of  the  saw- 
gin;  saw-grass,  (a)  —saw-wort;  (b}  U. S., a  sedge 
of  the  genus  Cladiitm ;  saw-gummer  =  GUMMER  b ; 
saw-handle,  (a)  the  handle  of  a  saw ;  (b)  slang^ 
the  handle  of  a  *  saw-handled '  pistol ;  saw- 
handled  a.,  having  a  handle  shaped  like  that  of 
a  saw;  saw-horned  a.,  having  serrate  antennae; 
saw-horse,  a  frame  or  trestle  for  supporting 
wood  that  is  being  sawn,  a  saw-buck;  saw- 
kerf  $b.  =  KERF  sb.  2  ;  v,  traits.,  to  make  a  saw- 
kerf  in ;  hence  saw-kerfing  p&  sb. ;  saw-log 
(see  quot.);  f  saw-muscle  —  SKURATUS;  saw- 
pad  (see  PAD  sb.  8) ;  saw  palmetto,  a  palmetto, 
Serenoa  serratula,  with  prickly  leaf-stalks  ;  saw- 
pierced  a.,  cut  out  with  a  frame-saw  or  piercing- 
saw  ;  so  saw-piercing ;  saw-plate,  (a)  the  blade 
of  a  saw  ;  (b~)  iron  in  plates  of  the  thickness  of  the 
blade  of  a  saw;  saw-sash  L'.S.  (see  SASH  sb?  3  b)  ; 
saw-set,  an  instrument  for  setting  the  teeth  of  a 
saw :  also  attrib. ;  saw-shark,  an  Australian  fish 
of  the  genus  Pristiophorus ;  saw-sharpener,  (a) 
one  who  sharpens  saws  ;  (£)  a  name  for  the  Great 
Titmouse,  Pants  major  (cf.  saw-whetter} ;  saw- 
spindle,  the  shaft  of  a  circular  saw ;  f  saw-stage, 
?  =  SAW-PIT  ;  saw-tail,  a  bird  (Temnurtts  tnmca- 
tns)  inhabiting  Cochin  China  (T.  R,  Jones  Cossets 
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Bk.  Birds,  1869-73);  saw-way  =  JflK/-M/;  saw- 
whet  U.S.,  a  little  owl,  Nyctala  acadica-,  saw- 
whetter,  (a)  =  saw-whet ;  (£)  the  marsh  titmouse, 
Pants  palitslris ;  saw-work  Fortif.  (see  quot.); 
saw-wrack  Bot.,  the  seaweed  fuctts  terrains ; 
saw-wrest  —  saw-set.  Also  SAW  BILL,  etc. 

1875  SEATOM  Fret  Cutting  18  An  iron  eye,  screwed  in 
exactly  under  the  lower  *saw  bar.  1598  BARRET  The  or. 
IVarres  So  The  *Saw  battell  containeth  3  sharpe  angles 
framed  of  6  battalions.  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic 
Anim.  582  Around  the  Gulf  of  Maine  this  species  is  al>o 
known  by  the  names '  Kyack  *  or  Kyauk', '  *Saw-belly ',  and 
'Cat-thrasher*.  2846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning^  etc.  II.  793 
The  flooring  boards,  .were  grooved  on  each  edge  upon  an 
ordinary  ''saw  bench.  1869  RANKINE  Cycl.  Machine  <-j- 
Hand  fools  PI.  Q  16  Improved  self-acting  saw  bench.  1495 
Nai-al  Accts.  Hen.  V!l  (1896)  226,  vijml  fote  of  *Sawborde 
price  the  c— ij*.  1869  '  MARK  TWAIN*  Innoc.Abr.  vi.  (1872) 
39  The  saddles  were  peculiar..  .They  consisted  of  a  sort  of 
*saw-buck,  with  a  small  mattress  on  it.  1778  [  W.  MARSHALL] 
Minnies  Agric.  9  Dec.  1775  The  *saw-carf,  instead  of  bind- 
ing, is  always  kept  gaping.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning, 


backs  for  the  cords.  1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  xxi,  From 
the  highest  'saw-edges,  where  Moel  Meircii  cuts  the  golden 
sky,  down  to  the  very  depth  of  the  abyss,  1846  LOUISA  S. 
COSTICLLO  Tour  Venice  446  A  wall  of  *saw-edged  per- 
pendicular rock?.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning,  etc.  II. 


frame  to  receive  that  pin.  1801  MILLKR  &  WHITNEY  in 
A  mer.  Jrnt,  Sci.  fy  Arts  (1832)  XXI.  222  The  machine  for 
separating  cotton  from  its  seeds,  commonly  called  the  *Saw 
Gin.  1873  Bcetotfs  Diet.  Cointn.  s.v.  Cotton,  Good  fair  to  good 
*saw-ginned  Surat  cotton.  1847  WHITTIER  Drovers  56  Cows 
..Disputing  feebly  with  the  frogs  The  crop  of  *saw-grass 
meadows  !  i83&QGlLVl&SttJ>p£.,SaW'grass)a  kind  of  coarse 
grass,  bog-rush.  i88a  '  OUIDA  '  Maremma  I.  187  Thrusting 
their  snouts  amidst  the  saw-grass.  1891  ViLLiBRS-SrUART 
Equat.  Forests  no  It  turned  out  to  be  really  a  vast  expanse 
of  water  hidden  beneath  saw-grass,  which  in  some  places 
attains  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  1860  BARTLF.TT  Diet.  A  mer. 
(ed,  3),  *Sa!Uhgummer,  see  Gummer.  1837  LEVER  Harry 
Lorrequer  v,  My  friend  there,  .is  a  very  neat  shot  when  he 
has  the  *saw-hnndle.  1892  Daily  AVwj  4  Aug.  7/1  The 
plaintiff,  .was  a  saw-handle  maker.  1899  LD.  ROSEBEKY 
Peel  26  But  scarcely . .  is  there  any  memory  of  so  peppery  a 
politician  with  so  constant  an  inclination  tothe'sawhandles*. 
1837  LEVER  H 'arry  Lorrequcr pv ,  Didn't  I  tell  ye,  that  pistol 
always  threw  high..  .Oh,  Fin,  if  you  had  only  given  me  the 
"saw-handled  one,  1862  T  .W.  HARRIS  Insects  Injitr.  Vcget. 
(ed.  3)  45  Serricorn  or  *saw-horned  beetles.  1778  [W.  MAR- 
SHALL] afinutes  Agric,  9  Dec.  1775  The  commo.i  "saw-horse 
makes  the  cutting  of  it  [sc.  firewood]  a  tedious  labour-con- 
suming piece  of  business.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  601/2 
A  hen.. came  in  and  settled  herself  in  a  corner  behind  a 
saw-horse.  1688  R.  HQIM& Armoury m.  101/1  Kerf,  or*Saw 
Kerf.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  344/2  Gang-saws  are  seldom 
thicker  than  M-gauge,  and  are  successfully  worked  at 
i8-gauge,  making  a  saw-kerf  or  waste  of  but  4  inch.  1887 
Arc/tit,  Pitbl.  Soc,  Diet.  s.v.  Saw  Curft  Soufflot  in  1779 
employed  workmen  to  *saw-kerf  the  joints  of  the  piers,  .of 
S.  Genevieve..  .Wood-bending  is  often  facilitated  by  'saw- 
kerfing.  1842  MRS.  KIRKLAND  Forest  Life  II.  194  We  had 
made  perhaps  half  the  distance  when  we  met  a  prodigious 
'  *saw-log ' — that  is,  the  huge  trunk  of  a  tree,  drawn  by 
oxen,  on  its  way  to  the  mill  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Matt  795 
The  second  muscle  is  called  Serratus  ttiaioror  the  greater 
*saw-muscle.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Tnniing,  etc.  II.  712  The 
key-hole  or  fret  saw-blade,  .is  held  in  a  *saw-pad.  1861 
A  mer.  Cycl.  XII.  704/1  The  *saw  palmetto.,  occurs  on  the 
southern  islands  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  sandy  soils  south- 
ward to  Florida.  1879  Navy  List  Sept.  490/1  On  the  star 
to  be  mounted  a  dead  gilt  laurel  wreath  and  *saw  pierced 
garter  with  regimental  motto.  189*  Daily  A'ews  10  May 
2/4  A  saw-pierced  picture  frame.  1902  Dotty  Chron.  15  Oct. 
10/7  Art  Metal,  leaf-beating  and  *saw-piercing.  1837  LT.- 
COL.  REID  in  Civ.  Engin.  fy  Arch,  Jrnl.  I.  6/1  Long  iron 
needles  pass  through  holes  in  the  strips  of  'saw-plate,  and 
pin  them  lo  the  ground.  Ibid.t  To  retain  the  front  ones 
in  their  places,  ties  are  used  made  of  saw-plate  iron.  1865 
I.  T.  F.  TURNER  State  Quarries  16  A  continuous  dropping 
of  water  washes  particles  of  flint  sand  beneath  the  saw- 
plate.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning,  etc.  II.  697  The  *saw- 
set. -consists  of  a  narrow  blade  of  steel,  witli  notches  of 
various  widths  for  different  saws. . .  In  some  few  cases  saw- 
set  pliers  are  used.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Meek. 
§  345  The  teeth  can  be  bent  to  the  right  or  left,  as  may  be 
requisite,  with  the  saw-set.  i88a  TENISON-WOODS  Fishes 
N.  S.  Wales  98  The  *saw-shark  must  not  be  confounded 
with  saw-fish.  1885  S  WAI  NSOX  Prov.  Names  Birds  33  Great 
Titmouse  (Pants  /«o/<>r)..*Saw  sharpener.  1895  P.  H. 
EMERSON  Birds^  etc.  Norfolk  Broadland  63  They  [sc.  great 
titmice]  are  sometimes  called  'saw-sharpeners'  in  the  build- 
ing season,  from  the  well-known  and  peculiar  grating  noise 
made  by  the  cock.  1905  Daily  Chron.  22  Mar.  8/7  Wood 
Turner,  Fret  Cutter  and  Saw  Sharpener.  1819  Rees'  Cycl. 
XXI.  5  D/i  Circular  *saw-spindles  are  frequently  burnt.. 
their  motion  being  very  quick.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turn- 
ing, etc,  II.  754  The  saw  spindle  ..is  frequently  squared 
at  one  end.  152*  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hasp.,  Canterb., 
For  drawyng  out  of  ij  battis  to  y*  *sawstage.  1823  P. 
NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  220  If  planks  are  sawed  longitu- 
dinally, through  their  thickness,  the  *saw-way  is  called 
a  ripping-cut.  1839  AUDUBON  Synopsis  Birds  A  mer.  24 
Ulula  Acadica,..  Acadian  Night-Owl..  ,*Saw-whel.  1871 
COUES  Key  JV.  Amer.  Birds  206  Nyctale  acadica.,  .Acadian 
Owl.  Saw.whet  Owl.  1784  HELKNAP  Tour  to  White  Mts. 
(1876)  10  The  Dr.  saw  a  blue  bird,  with  a  white  head,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  *saw-whetter.  1840  GOSSE  Canadian  Nat.  92 
The  sound.. is  usually  thought  to  resemble  the  whetting  of 
a  saw,  and  hence  the  bird  from  which  it  proceeds  is  called 
the  Saw-whetter.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Nantes  Birds  33 
Marsh  Titmouse  (Parns  falusiris} ..  Saw  whetter.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Redtns,..Q*  Redan,  in  Fortification,  a 
Kind  of  Work  indented  in  Form  of  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw. . . 
It  is  also  call'd  'Saw-work,  1866  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet., 


*Savj-wrack.  1678  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  v.  94  Then  with 
the  *Saw  wrest,  .they  set  the  Teeth  of  the  Saw.  1728-52 
CHAMBERS  CycL  s.  v.Saw,  This  is  done  by  putting  an  Instru- 
ment, called  a  Satv^tmst,  between  every  other  two  Teeth, 
and  giving  it  a  little  Wrench.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  477/1 
A  saw-wrest  is  used  for  setting  the  teeth. 

Saw  (59),  J#.-  Forms:  i  saju  (saje),  ?sasa, 
2-5  sa3e,  3  88936,  sahe,  3-7  sawe,  4  sa,  sach(e, 
sau(e,  sauue,  saw3e,  4-5  sagh'e,  4-  saw.  PI. 
3  sse^ert,  saheu,  sawen,  4  sa;ez,  sauez,  sawus, 
5  Sc.  sawiss.  [Ol£.  sagit  str.  fem.  =  MLG.,  MDu. 
sage,  sage,  OIIG.  saga  str.  and  wk.  fern.  (MHG., 
inod.G.  sage},  ON.  saga  wk.  fem.  (see  SAGA)  :— 
OTeut.  *saga,  *sagon-,  f.  root  of  *sag&jan  SAY  z'.1 
Cf.  Lith.  pa-saka  (:—so&a)  stor)'.] 

fl.  A  saying;  discourse;  speech,   Ods. 

9..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  221/28  Dictn  i.  dicionc^  sn^u, 
itel  orations,  c  IQOO  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  ibid.  165/27  Elogimnt 
net  dictiO)  sa^a.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.,  Luke  xi.  45  Lareow 
teonan  bu  wyrhcst  us  mid  pis.se  sa^e.  c  1175  Lamb,  liotn. 
133  Deo  apostles  hine  beden  [>ct  he  scalde  suggen  hwet  beo 
^^30  bicweSe  and  he  seide  Semen  est  ucrbum  dci.  c  1205 
LAV.  749  Heo  wenden  hat  his  sawtn  [^1275  sawes]  so5e 
weren.  Ibid.  29658  pa  he  isaid  hauede  [>a  s.t^en  of  ure 
driliten.  ci22o  Btstiaryfoo  He  sweren  bi  3e  rode,  .and  ht- 
Se  le^en  sone,  mid  here  sa^e  and  mid  here  song,  a  1225 
Ancr.  R,  360  pis  is  Seinte  Poules  sawe.  a  1225  Leg.  KatJi. 
358  Alle  ich  iseo  bine  sahen  sotliche  isttte.  a  1300  Cursor 
Af.  4167  And  ban  wil  naman  mak  on  sau  p.it  we  him  suld 
haue  broght  on  dan.  Ibid.  24112  Luue  \vald  i  spak,  mi^ht 
me  wit-stode,  Mi  reut  was  all  apon  J>at  rode,  Na  sngh  [/:',//«. 


J/.S'.  sache]  bar  moght  i  sai.  1303  R.  HRI'SSF,  Handl.  Sy 
3557  He  was  wunt  to  stye  wykked  sa\\\.s.  c  1350 
ralerne  1112  Alle  seide  at  o  sawe  '  sire,  we  ^ou  rede  ' 
E.  E.  Ailit.  /'.  B.  109  Thetine  be  sergauntez,  at  bat 


swengen  J>er-oute.  c  1373  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xv.  (Karnahas}  84 
Quhen  be  paianis  hard  J>i.s  sa,  baisad  [etc.],  c  i386CnAUCi  K 
Kiit.'s  T.  663  Ful  litel  wool  Arcite  of  his  ftlawe  That  was 
so  ny  to  herknen  al  his  sawe.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls) 
I.  383  Hit  is  comoun  sawe  bat  [be]  contray  (at  now  batte 
Scotlond  is  an  out  st.recching,  and  is  be  nor^  partie  of  be 
more  liretayne.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1501  I3ot  ay 
boisil  dedis  and  sawes  he  folowed.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law 
Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  106,  1  will  nocht  that  men  understand  be 
my  sawis  na  the  King  of  Jerusalem  has  gude  rycht.  1553 
T.  WILSON  Rhet.  78  Thus  we  se  howe  and  in  what  maner 
pleasaunt  sawes  are  gathered  and  used,  upon  the  occasion  of 
divers  wordes  spoken,  a  1586  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxvii. 
iz  Thair  saxvis  to  be  suythe  sum  \\  ill  suspect,  1621  T.  WIL- 
LIAMSON tr.  Gonlarfs  Wise  Vieillard  100  The  ccunsell  and 
sawe  of  old  men  hath  in  it  somewhat.. that  is  pleasing  to 
heare,  graceful),  and  of  venerable  regard. 

f  2.  A  story,  tale,  recital.    Obs. 

c  1320  Ctist.  Lore  619  Such  wonder  nas  neuer  I-herd  in 
sawe.  1338  R.  BRUNNB  Chron.  (1810)  205  pis  bat  I  haf  said 
it  is  Pers  sawe,  Als  he  in  romance  laid,  bei"  after  gan  I  drawe. 
c  1373  St-  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paulits)  53  Aymo  recordU  In  his 
saw,  bat  [etc.].  £1400  St.  Alexius  393  (Laud  MS.)  His 
moder  ne  mi^th  lete  sorou;,  Neiber  at  euene  ne  at  morowe, 
In  saw^e  as  it  is  seide.  c  1460  Ewart  319  As  y  haue  herd 
menstrelles  syng  yn  sawe. 

f3.  A  decree,  command.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  8333  Of  his  sauues  bis  was  an,  bat  of  his 
barnage  sa  bald  was  nan,,  -in  his  chamber.  .A  fote  to  set,  bot 
bai  war  cald.  1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  250  What  for 
pe  kynges  sawe,  &  skille  bei  vnderstode,  &  borgb  be  londes 
lawe,  &  descent  of  blod,  pe  triours  alle  bat  caste,  &  put  |?er 
saw  tille  on.  14..  26  Pol.  foetus  23  That  leuej>  troupe, 
and  falshed  vse,  And  lyue  not  after  goddis  sawe.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xlviii.  211  A  !  myghtfull  god,  here  is  it  sene, 
pou  will  fulfille  pi  forward  right,  And  all  ]?i  sawes  bou  will 
maynteyne.  1566  STF.UNHOLU  8:  H.  Ps.  cxix,  97  What  great 
desire  and  feruent  loue,  do  I  beare  to  thy  saw  :  All  the  day 
long  my  whole  deuise,  is  onely  on  thy  law.  1595  SPENSKR 
Col.  Clout  884  So  love  is  Lord  of  all  the  world  by  right,  And 
rules  the  creatures  by  his  powrfull  saw. 

4.  A  sententious  saying;  a  traditional  maxim,  a 
proverb.  For  (old}  said  saw  see  SAID  ///.  a. 

«i275  Prvv.  Ml/red  35  (Trin.  Coll.  IMS.)  pis  werin  |>e 
sawen  of  kinc  Alfred.  Ibid.  361  purch  sa^e  mon  is  wis. 
c  1320  R.  BKUNNE  ftlcdit.  853  Of  salamons  sawys  ^e  are  nat 
auysed.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  i'l.  A.  ym.  124  '  Lewede  lorel !  * 
quod  he  'luite  lokestou  on  be  Bible,  On  Salamones  sawes 
seldom  pou  bi-holdest*.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1599  H's 
sawle  is  ful  of  syence,  sa;es  to  schawe.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  vii.  {Jacobus  Minor)  653  Fore  It  is  sad  in  elderys 
saw  :  '  ful  harde  is  hungyre  in  hale  maw.'  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  441/2  Sawe,  or  proverbe,  prwerbiuni)  problcma, 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  Ixi.  519  Euer  hit  is  an  old  sawe 
gyue  a  chorle  rule  and  there  by  be  wylle  not  be  suffysed. 
1530  PALSGR.  265/1  Sawe  a  proverbe,  prouerbe.  1563  B. 
GpocE  Egjogs  i.  (Arb.)  31  And  many  a  saged  sawe  lies  hyd 
within  thine  aged  brest.  1600  SIIAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  \\.  vii.  156 
Full  of  wise  sawes,  and  moderne  instances.  1632  E.  ROBERT- 
SON in  Lithgffw's  Tra-v.  To  Author  B  4,  How  ruld  with 
Lawes  The  South  world  is  :  their  Rites,  Religious  sawes. 
c  1705  POPE  Jan.  <V  May  219  We,  Sirs,  are  fools  ;  and  must 
resign  the  cause  To  heath'nish  authors,  proverbs,  and  old 
saws.  1764  Oxf.  Sausage  172  Alone  from  Jargon  born  to 
rescue  Law,  From  Precedent,  grave  Hum,  and  formal  Saw! 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  635  The  great  question 
now  depending  was  not  to  be  decided  by  the  saws  of  pedantic 
Templars.  1861  FLOR.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing- (ed.  2)  50  It 
is  an  ever  ready  saw  that  an  egg  is  equivalent  to  a  Ib.  of 
meat ;  whereas  it  is  not  at  all  so.  1884  TENNYSON  Bccket  v. 
ii,  For  I  was  musing  on  an  ancient  saw,  Suavitcr  in  rnoiio, 
fortiter  in  re. 

Saw  (sg),  z'.1  Pa.  t.  sawed ;  pa.  pple.  sawed, 
sawn.  Forms  :  4  aagh,  sau,  5  saghe,  sa^e, 
5-6  sawe.  Pa.  t.  a.  weak  3  sahede,  5  sawede, 
5-  sawed;  0.  strong  5  suwe,  sew.  Pa.  pplt* 
a,  weak  3  isahet,  4  i-sawed,  saede,  sawid, 
6  saw'de,  sawyde,  7-  sawed;  0.  strong  5-7 
sawen,  5  soweu,  6  sawin,  9  sawn.  [f.  SAW 
sb^  ;  cf.  the  equivalent  MLG.,  MDu.  sagen  (Du. 
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tageri),  OHG.  sagdn,  segon  (MHG.  sagen,  stgent 

mod.G.  sagea),  ON.  saga.  (Sw.  saga,  Da.  save}. 

The  pa.  t.  was  sometimes  conjugated  strong  in  the  isth  c. 
The  str.  pa.  pple.,  which  came  into  use  at  the  same  time,  "is 
now  perh.  equally  current  with  the  wk.  form  in  the  com- 
pound tenses  of  the  vb.,  and  as  ppl.  adj.  is  much  more 
common.] 

1.  trans.  To  cut  with  a  saw.     Also  with  advs., 
asunder,  away,  off^  through ;  and  const,  into. 

a  1225  Life  St.  Juliana  38  Ich  makede  ben  wlttie  ysaye 
beon  isahet  fcwrh  and  burh  to  deade,  a  1300  Cursor  J/.  27375 
t>e  preist  bi-gin..Away  to  sagh  f>atn  ilk  crote.  c  1400  Wy- 
cliflU  Bible  Prol.  to  Prophets  (1850)  III.  225  Manasses 
ordeynede  and  demyde  Isaye  to  be  sawid  with  ynne  a  cedre 
tree,  c  1400  Melaynt  60  His  wyffe  &  his  childire  three  liy- 
fore  his  eghne  ^t  he  myghte  see  Be  in  son d re  sawenn. 
c  1430  Pilgr.LyfManhodeii.  cxlviii.  (1869)  135  In  lacoband 
Esau  J)ou  hast  seyn  Jje  figure;  I  sawede  hem  and  vnioytied 
hem.  c  1450  MlnturSaluatiottn  (1888)  10  Some  with  sawes 
he  suwe.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  319/2  To  saghe  a  tre,  serrare. 
1483  CAXTON  Golden  Leg.  248/2  She . .  was  taken  of  the  deuyls 
and  departed  and  sowen  a  sondre.  1496  Ld,  Treas.  Ace. 
Scotl.  I.  281  Item,  to  othir  tua  sawaris,  at  sew  with  lhaini, 
xvij  s.  viij  d.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Rnncino,  to  sawe  tymber. 
1573  TUSSER  Hush.  (1878)  42  Now  sawe  out  thy  timber,  for 
boord  and  for  pale.  1577  HAMMER  A  tic.  Eccl.  Hist.  To  Rdr, 
*v  b,  Their  legges  sawed  of,  their  tongues  cutte.  1597  SMAKS. 
2  Hen.Ilr^\.  i.  70  If  I  were  saw'de  into  Quantities,  I  should 
make  foure  dozen  of  such  bearded  Hermites  staues,  as 
Master  Shallow.  1611  BIBLE  i  Kings  vii.  9  Hewed  stones, 
sawed  with  sawes.  —  Heb.  xi.  37  They  were  stoned,  they 
were  sawen  asunder.  1646  SIK  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep. 
in.  1.  107  By  sawing  away  of  trees.  1664  J.  WILSON  A. 
Conunenins  v.  1,  'Twere  better  dye  at  once,  Than  be  thus 
saw'd  in  pieces.  1678  Moxos  Mech.  Exerc.  v.  95  When  they 
tlirect  any  of  their  Underlins  to  saw  such  a  piece  of  Stuff". . 
seldom  say  Saw  that  piece  of  Stuff.  1719  J.  CONDUIT  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXX.  917  The  Letters  probably  were  either  sawed 
off,  or  turned  inwards.  1795  J.  HOLT  Agric.  Sum.  Lancaster 
48  He  takes  a  hand-saw,  .and  saws  the  top  level.  1847  Act 
10  .5-  ii  Viet.  c.  89  §  28  Every  Person  who.. hews,  saws 
bores,  or  cuts  any  Timber  or  Stone.  1876  Kncycl.  Brit.  IV. 
43/1  (Bookbinding)  The  volumes  are  then  adjusted  and 
clamped  up.. for  the  operation  of  sawing  the  back.  Two 
or  three  grooves  are.. sawn  straight  across  the  back  of  the 
volume,  according  to  the  number  of  bands  on  which  the 
book  is  to  be  sewed.  1879  FROUDE  C&sar  xxii.  368  Trees 
were  cut  down  and  sawn  into  planks.  1886  Kncycl.  Brit. 
XXI.  344/1  With  a  cutting  edge  of  so  li.^ht  a  gauge  as  to 
waste  but  little  of  the  valuable  timber  to  be  sawed. 
fl£*  "579  G.  HARVEY  in  Three  Proper  Lett.  (1580)  63  The 
sixte..is  also  in  the  same  Predicament,  vnlesse  happly  one 
of  the  feete  be  sawed  off  wyth  a  payre  of  Syncopes,  a  1680 
BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  I.  316  Until  between  these  different 
Usurpations,  that  pull  several  ways,  the  whole  Nation  will 
in  the  end  be  sawed  in  Pieces.  1879  FAKRAR  J>V.  /*a»/(i883) 
119  The  agony  of  hatred  which  was  sawing  their  hearts 
asunder. 

b.  To  cut  as  a  saw  does.     Also  absol.  or  intr. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  (1862)  22  Ant  let  scharpe  sweord  ant 
eke  smart  scher  hire  bi  the  schuldren  ant  sahede  hire 
thurhut.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  (E.E.T.S.)  li[i].  2  pou  dost 
ireccherie  as  a  rasour  sharp  sauaand.  2664  HUBERT  Cat  at. 
Rarities  (1665)  31  A  tayl  of  a  Stingray,  it  will  saw  like  an 
Iron  saw. 

transf.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  xii,  The  grating  wind 
sawed  rather  than  blew. 

C.  To  form  by  cutting  with  a  saw. 

1530  PALSGR.  698/2  Have  you  sawed  nothyng  but  these 
two  plankes  to  daye.  1678  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  v.  87 
When  you  Saw  the  Bevelling  angles  upon  the  square  ends 
of  Pieces.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Character  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  59  They  saw  a  hole  into  the  head  of  the  '  winking 
Virgin  *  to  know  why  she  winks.  1875  BEATON  Fret  Cutting 
15  To  most  people,  this  method  of  sawing  out  a  pattern  is 
inconvenient. 

transf.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Set.  (1879)  I.  ix*.  289  This 
wonderful  fissure  has  been  sawn  through  the  mountain  by 
the  waters  of  the  Tamina.  1906  BELLOC/////J  fy  Sea  17  All 
the  way  down  the  gorge  for  miles,  sawing  its  cut  in  sheer 
surfaces  through  the  rock,  crashes  a  violent  stream. 

d.  absol.  To  use  a  saw  ;  to  cut  with  a  saw. 

c  1340  Nominate  (Skeat)  116  M.  cleuyth  the  borde  and 
sawith.  1465  Mann.  #  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  309  My 
mastyr  made  comenaunt  wyth  ij.  sawers  of  Donwyche  :  and 
thei  schalle  haue  euery  werke  day  that  thei  saw,  vj.  d.  1678 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  v.  83  You  must  not  Saw  just  upon  the 
struck  line,.. Saw  therefore  right  down  with  the  Tennant 
Saw.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  cxiii.  106  Then, 'tis  Call 
the  Doctor,  Pothecary,  Surgeon ;  Purge,  Flux,  Launce, 
Burn,  Saw.  1832  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  184  Carpenters, 
into  whose  head  the  devil  put  it  to  saw  the  whole  day. 

e.  intr*  with  passive  force.     To  admit  of  being 
sawn. 

1726  LEONI  Albert?*  Archit.  I.  27/1  Beech,  .will  saw  into 
extreme  thin  Planks.  Ibid.  57/1  A  white  sort  of  Stone., 
which  Saws  easier  than  Wood  itself. 

2.  transf.  With  reference  to  the  movement  used 
in  sawing,     a.  trans.    To  saw  the  air  :  to  gesticu- 
late with  the  hands  as  if  sawing  something  invisible. 
Also,  to  saw  ones  hand. 

i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  5  Do  not  saw  the  Ay  re  too  much 
your  hand  thus,  but  vse  all  gently.  1819  CRABBE  Tales  of 
Hall  xix.  158  '  And  what  is  proud  ',  said  Frances,  'but  to 
stand  Singing  at  church,  and  sawing  thus  your  hand  ? '  1824 
Miss  FERRIER  Inker.  Ixix,  He  was  puffing,  and  blowing,  and 
sawing  the  air  with  his  arms,  without  ever  gaining  a  single 
step  upon  them.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  14  June  778/1  With  her 
right  hand  she  ceaselessly  saws  the  air. 

b.  To  work  (the  bit)  from  side  to  side  in   a 
horse's  mouth.     Also  with  the  mouth  as  obj. 

1850  SMRDLEY  Frank  Fairlcgh  v,  I . .  got  her  head  up  by 
sawing  her  mouth  with  the  snaffle,  and  put  her  [the  mnre] 
fairly  at  it.  1856  '  STONEHKKGE  '  Rnral  Sports  536  If  a 
horse  obstinately  refuses  to  stir,  the  bit  may  be  gently 
'  sawed  from  side  to  side. 


C.  intr.  Said  of  a  fiddler. 

1736  Gentl.  Mag.  VI.  615/1  Then  saw'd  and  thrumm'd  on 
ev'ry  string  ! 

3.  intr.  (See  quot.)     ?  Obs. 

1630  in  Binnell  Dcscr.  Thames  (1758)  68  No  Fisherman., 
shall,  .saw  or  search  for  Barbel  within  the  Limits  of  London 
Bridge. 

4.  trans.  To  give  a  serrated  outline  to.     rart~l. 
1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  I,  242  The  coast  is  perfectly 

sawed  by  bays. 

fSaw,  ».2  Obs.  (?  nonce-iud.}  [f.  SAW  sb*] 
intr.  To  speak  in  saws. 

1648  JENKYN  Blind  Guide  \.  13  He  saith,  or  rather  sawe  t  ft 
thus,.  .The  time  will  come  that  youth  full  Turn  us  shall  Wish 
dearly  Pallas  ne'er  has  been  encountred. 

Saw,  obs.  form  of  SAVE  v.,  SHOW  V.,  Sow  v. 
Sawar,  obs.  form  of  SOWEB. 
Sawbill  (sg-bil).    [f.  SAW  rf.i  +  BILL  sb*]    A 
name  applied  to  various  birds  with  serrated  bills. 

a.  The  mergansers  (also  sawbilt  diver  or  duck). 

b.  A   humming-bird   of  the  genus  Rhamphodon 
(Q\SQ  sawbill  humming-bird},    c.  C'.S.A  niotmot 
(also  saii'bill  roller}, 

1843  YARRELL  Brit.  Birds\\\.  293  This  bird  [Merg us  mer- 
ganser] like  the  Red-breasted  Merganser,  is  also  called  Saw- 
bill  and  Jacksaw.  1849  Zoologist  VII.  2393  The  red- 
breasted  merganser  [is]  a  saw-bill  duck.  1856  F.  O.  MORRIS 
/fist.  Brit,  lairds  V.  284  Goosander. ..Sawbill.  Jack-saw. 
1861  GOULD  Trochilidae  I.  pi.  i  Grypns  n&uius.  Saw-bill. 
1864-5  WOOD  Homes  wit/tout  Hands  xiii.  (1868)  235  The 
Sawbill  Humming  Bird  (Grypus  ntevius).  1869-73  T.  R. 
JONES  Cassflfs  Bk.  Birds  III.  83  The  Saw-bill  Rollers 
i  Prionites).  .occupy  the.. forests  of  South  America,  1871 
COVES  Ar.  A  mer.  Birds  1 78  Momotidse  (motmots  or  saw-bills). 

So  Saw-billed  a.,  having  a  serrated  bill. 

1785  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  VI.  579  Saw-billed 
Pelican.  1797—  in  Trans.  Linnean  Sec.  IV.  121  Saw-billed 
Ducks  or  Divers. 

Sawbones  (s§-b£unz).  slang,  [f.  SAW  T-.I  + 
HONE  sl>.']  A  surgeon. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxx,  'What,  don't  you  know  what 
a  Sawbones  is,  Sir  ',  enquired  Mr.  Weller  ;  '  I  thought  every 
body  know'd  as  a  Sawbones  was  a  Surgeon.'  1874  R.  TVR- 
UHITT  Sketch.  Club  166  The  vivisectors  and  sawboneses. 
1898  RIDER  HAGGARD  Doctor  Theme  196,  I  found  her  the 
affianced  bride  of  a  parish  sawbones. 

Hence  Sawbonesing  vbl.  sb.  (nonce~iud.}. 

1870  Miss  BROUGHTON  Red  as  Rose  I.  196  If  I  had.,  had 
to  earn  my  bread  quill-driving,  .or  sawbones-ing. 

Sawce,  Sawcer,  etc.  :  see  SAUCE,  SAUCER,  etc. 

Sawdan,  Sawdant,  var.  ff.  SOUDAX,  sultan. 

Sawd(e,  variant  forms  of  SOLD  Obs. 

t  Sawdee.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  soiidte  (corresp.  to 
Pr.  soudada,  soldada,  med.L.  solidata},  f.  sender; 
see  SOLD  v.\  Soldier's  pay. 

c  1500  Melusine  148  '  By  my  feyth1,  said  Uryan, '  we  are 
not  come  hither  for  to  take  sawdees  ne  for  no  syluer.' 

Sawden,  var.  form  of  SOUDAN  Obs.,  sultan. 

Sawder  (sg'dai),  $&.  colloq.  [App.  a  use  of 
sawder  SOLDER  sb.~\  Soft  sawder  :  flattery,  blarney. 

1836  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  i.  x.  78  If  she  goes  to  act 
ugly,  I'll  give  her  a  dose  of  '  soft  sawder '.  1846  SHAFTESB. 
in  Life  xiv.  (1887)  342  Soft  sawder  to  the  mill-owners  (unless 
it  is  skilfully  applied)  is  a  damper  to  the  men.  1854  K. 
FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  232  He.  .by  dint  of  good  dinners 
and  soft  sawder  finally  draws  the  country  gentry  to  him. 
1886  '  SARAH  TVTLER  '  Buried  Diamonds  v,  Till  he  had  done 
listening  to  the  'soft  sawder  'ofCrabtreethe  banker's,  .wife. 

Sawder  (sg'dai),  v.  colloq.  [f.  SAWDER  $b] 
trans.  To  flatter,  to  *  butter '. 

1834  LOVER  Leg.  -J-  Stories  of  Irel.  Ser.  n.  297  His  vagabone 
mother  sawdhered  him  up  afther  a  manner.  1863  R.  K. 
BURTON  Wand.  W.  Africa  II.  287  Now  '  ryling  up'  the 
agent,  then  sawdering  him  down. 

Sawder,  -dre,  obs.  forms  of  SOLDER. 
Sawdour,  -oyer,  obs.  forms  of  SOLDIER. 
Sawdust  (sg-dtfst),  sb.   [f.  SAW  st>.1  +  DUST  sb.] 

1.  Wood  in  the  state  of  small  particles,  detached 
from  a  tree,  plank,  etc.  in  the  process  of  sawing. 

1530  PALSGR.  265/1  Sawwkn£,jtarv*UA  \<faRespublica 
I.  iv.  344  What  is  your  brain-pan  stufte  with-all?  wull  or 
sawduste?  1573  TUSSER  Hnsb.  (1878)  42  Saue  sawe  dust, 
and  brick  dust,  and  ashes  so  fine,  for  alley  to  walke  in,  with 
neighbour  of  thine,  a  1680  BUTLER  Elephant  in  Moon  (long 
verse)  218  Make  Chips  of  Elms  produce  the  largest  Trees, 
Or  sowing  Saw-dust  furnish  Nurseries.  171*  J.  JAMES  tr. 
Le  Blond's  Gardening -175  Ants.,  are  driven  away  by  strew- 
ing very  fine  Saw-dust  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON 
Chem.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  60  Winkler  enclosed  his  specimens 
in  crucibles  surrounded  with  saw-dust.  1884  MRS.  C.  PRAED 
Zero  xi,  My  doll  is  stuffed  with  sawdust. 

b.  transf.  and  fg.  (Sometimes  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  sawdust  for  stuffing  dolls  or  puppets.) 

a  1873  MRS.  SPOFFORD  in  Cosy.  Literature  IV.  9/2  The 
deviled  turkey  sizzled . .  away  to  saw-dust.  1890  L.  C.  D'Ovi.E 
Notches  16  I'll  knock  the  saw-dust  out  of  any  two  men  in 
this  hole  of  a  place.  1908  Nation  12  Sept.  833/2  The  other 
characters  are  all  sawdust  and  wires. 

2.  In  wider  sense :    Dust  of  any  material  pro- 
duced in  the  process  of  sawing,     rare. 

1671  WISEMAN  Wounds  n.  138  That  done  we  cleansed  the 
wound  from  the  Saw-dust.  1835-6  P.  BARLOW  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  650/1  [IvoryJ  rubbed  over  with  a  little 
of  its  own  sawdust. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sawdust-pad ;  sawdust' 
likt  adj.  ;  with  reference  to  the  use  of  sawdust  for 
strewing  the  arena  of  a  circus,  as  sawdust-artist ', 
-ring ;    sawdust- powder,   a   substitute  for  gun- 
powder, prepared  by  treating  sawdust  with  acids. 


1883  Century  Mag.  XXV.  746/1,  I  was  not  flattered  at 
being  taken  for  a  *sawdust  artist.  1899  RODWAY  Giticuta 
Wilds  145  The  *sawdust-iike  cassava  bread.  1879  St. 
George's  Hosp.  Rep,  IX.  308  Great  comfort  was  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  "sawdust- pads.  1883  F.  A.  ABEL  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XI.  278/2  Preparations  allied  to  gun-cotton,  in  the 
production  of  which  wood  fibre  is  used  as  the  starting-point, 
are  manufactured,  .under  the  name  of  Schultze's  powder, 
*sawdust  powder,  and  patent  gunpowder.  i9oz  R.  W. 
CHAMBERS  A/aids  of  Paradise  xvii.  206  Once  only  they 
[the  circus  procession]  circled  the  *saw-dust  ring. 

Hence  Saw  dusty  a.t  abounding  in,  savouring  of, 
or  resembling  sawdust ;  of  the  nature  of  sawdust. 

1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  iv,  I  remember  Mr.  Hubble  as 
a  tough  high-shouldered  stooping  old  man,  of  a  sawdusty 
fragrance.  1863 —  Uncontm.  Tr<ir.  xxi,  A  bagatelle-board 
shadily  visible  in  a  sawdusty  parlour.  1880  Confess.  Frivo- 
lous Girl  172  In  his  society  I  sometimes  felt  that  life  was 
stupid,  but  never  that  it  was  hollow  and  sawdusty.  1893 
J.  T.  HOSKINS  Mr.  P.'s  Diary  356  Dry,  tasteless,  sawdusty 
white  bread.  1896  MRS.  CAFFYN  Quaker  Grandmother  55, 
I  never  liked  dressing  dolls,  it  brought  one  into  too  close 
contact  with  their  sawdusty  insides. 

Sawdust  (•S-dttt),!'.  [f.  SAWDUST  j^.]  trans. 
To  cover,  sprinkle,  or  strew  with  sawdust.  Hence 
Sawdusted  ppl.  a.t  Sawdusting  vbl,  sb. 

1844  ALB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  xiii,  A..sawdusted 
tavern.  1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  \.  ix,  The  sweeping  and  ^aw- 
dusting  of  the  common  room.  1882  P.  FITZGERALD  Recrcat. 
Lit.  Man  I.  249  All  is  duly  sawdusted.  1895  J.  DAVIDSON 
Earl  Lavender  177  In  the  midst  of  the  sawdusted  floor. 

Sawdyer,  Sawdyn  :  see  SOLDER,  SOUDAN. 
Sawdyo(u)r,  Sawecere :  see  SOLDIER,  SAUCER. 
Sawed  (s§d),  ///.  a.    [f.  SAW  vl  and  sbl  +  -ED.] 

1.  That  has  undergone  the  operation  of  sawing ; 
=  SAWN///.  a.     Also  in  comb,  sawed-off. 

>553  EDKN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  15  Certayne  sawed 
bordes  of  the  thickenes  of  halfe  a  hande  breath.  1597  A.  M. 
tr.  Gnillemeau*s  Fr.  Ckirurg.  38/1  The  skinn  and  muscles 
.sinck  agayne  downwardes,  and  cover  the  sawed  bone.  1677 
YARRANTON  Eng,  hnprov.  114  The  Great  Duke  of  Saxony 
hath  three  great  Manufactures;  one  of  Iron, .  .another  of 
Linnen,.  .the  third  of  Sawed  Timbers  of  all  sorts.  1796  C. 
MARSHALL  Garden.  Hi.  (1813)  37  Espalier  trees  should  rather 
be  trained  to  sawed  materials  properly  framed  together. 
1841  ORDERSON  Creoleana  iii.  30  Cedar  posts,  sawed  stones. 
1895  KITLING  2 titt  Jungle  Bk.  149  A  couple  of  sawed-off 
antlers.  1899  Daily  Nws  13  June  4/4  In  1894  Congress 
passed  an  Act  taking  the  duty  off  sawed  boards,  shingles  [etc.], 

2.  Serrated. 

1607  TOPSELL  Foitr-f,  Beasts  506  Vulgar  Mice,  .drinke  by 
licking  or  lapping,  although  their  teeth  be  not  sawed.  1757 
A.  COOPER  Distiller  in.  HL  (1760)  236  This  tree  hath  sawed 
Leaves,  and  large  open  Flowers.  1839  LINULEV  hitrod.  Bot. 
in.  (ed.  3)  461  Sawed  (serratus)t  having  sharp  straight-edged 
teeth  pointing  to  the  apex.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot. 
Terms  i  Saw-toothed  or  Sawed,  serrate. 

Comb.  1786  ABERCROMBIE  Card.  Assist.  127  Cutting  them 
with  a  long,  narrow,  sawed-edged  knife. 

Sawen,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Sow  v. 

Sawen(t,  obs.  forms  of  SEVEN. 

Saweoure,  obs.  form  of  SAVIOUR,  SAVOUR. 

Sawer  (sg'sj).  Also  6  saer,  sawar.  [f.  SAW 
vl  +  -ER!.]  One  who  saws.  Now  rare;  as  a 
designation  of  employment  superseded  by  SAWYER. 

J379  Poll-tax  West  Riding  in  Yorks.Archsepl.  Jrnl.Vl. 

524  Willelmus  Sagher,  Sagher  vj<£  1457  Nottingham  Rec. 
I.  365  Rodger  Saxton,  sawer.  1556  AIS.  Ace.  St.  John's 
Hosp.,  Canterb.i  Payd  to  the  saersvij  s.  vijd.  1589  [?LVLY] 
Pappeiv.  Hatchet  C  b,  Martin  &  his  mainteiner  are  both 
sawers  of  timber.  1664  in  Holmes  Pontefract  Bk.  Entries 
(1882)  372  Ordinances  made  for  the  good  governance,  .of 
the.  .cowpers,  patenners,  turners,  sawers.  1865  MRS.  CAR- 
LYLE Lett.  (1883)  III.  271,  I  send  you  a.,  letter  of  Madame 
Venturi's,  with  vignette  of  Venturi  sawing...  I  advise  you  to 
read  it  [another  letter]  now,  with  a  key :  '  The  Gorilla ' 
means  George  Cooke,.  .the  sawer  Venturi. 

Sawer(e,  obs.  forms  of  SAVOUR,  SEWER. 

Sawerkraut,  obs.  form  of  SAUERKRAUT. 

Sawete,  Sawf,  obs.  forms  of  SAFETY,  SALVE. 

Sawfish  (sg'fij).  [SAW  j£.l  Cf.  L.  serra  saw- 
fish (///.  «  saw').]  A  fish  of  the  genus  Pristis>  the 
snout  of  which  ends  in  a  long  flat  projection  with 
teeth  on  each  edge.  Also  applied  to  fishes  of 
certain  allied  genera. 

1664  HUBERT  Catal.  Rarities  (1665)  17  A  Saw-fish,  vul- 
garly called  the  Sword-fish.  1668  CHARLKTON  Onomast.  123 
Monoceros  Clusii^  the  little  Vnicorn,  or  Saw-fish.  1681 
GREW  Mitszum  \.  §  v.  i.  84  The  Saw-Fish.  Pristis.  1796 
STEDMAN  Surinam  I.  i.  *n  Another  animal,  which  is  called 
the  saw-fish,  carries  also  an  offensive  weapon.  1860  G. 
BENNETT  Gatherings  Naturalist  Austral.  35  There  is  a 
species  of  Saw-fish  peculiar  to  the  Australian  seas.  1863 
WOOD  lllnstr.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  216  The  Tentaculated  Saw- 
fish  (Pristiophorns  cirratus}. 

Saw-fly.  [SAW50.1]  An  insect  of  the  family 
Tenthredinid^  distinguished  by  the  saw-like  con- 
struction of  the  ovipositor. 

The  saw-flies  are  very  destructive  to  vegetation,  and  several 


STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  (1855)  II.  74  The  turnip  saw-fly, 
Athalia  spinarum.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  343/1  The 
Pine  Saw-Fly  (Lopkyrus  pini)  causes  great  damage  to 
plantations  of  young  Scotch  firs. 

attrib.     1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entotnol.  xxiii.  (1818)  II.  331 
The  saw-fly  tribes  (Tenthrcdinidx). 


SAW-GATE. 
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SAX. 


Sawflom,  Sawfte  :  see  SAUCEFLEME,  SAFETY. 

Saw-gate l.    [f.  SAW  sl>.1  +  GATE  s&.-] 

t 1.  a.  ?  The  passage  of  a  saw  through  the  wood 
that  is  being  sawn.  b.  The  channel  made  by  a 
saw ;  a  saw-kerf.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  \.  493  You  must  except  the  Oke  and 
the  Uox  wood,  which  although  they  be  greene,  do  sttfiely 
withstand  the  saw-pate.  1793  SMEATOM  Edystone  L,  §  74 
By  supporting  the  Saw-gate  with  wedges,  the  whole  of  the 
superstructure . .  might  have  been  expeditiously  severed  from 
the  solid. 

2.  In  fret-sawing,  a  hole  bored  to  make  way  for 
the  entrance  of  the  saw. 

T&j-^RoutleeigJsEv.  Boy's  v4««-535  Study  your  [fret-work  J 
pattern  and  see  where  to  bore  the  holes,  or  saw-gates,  as  they 
are  called.  1875  SEATON  Fret  Cutting  15  Now  put  the.. 
saw  gate  over  the  V,  with  the  bow  of  the  saw  frame  turned 
to  the  right. 

Saw-gate  -.     [GATE  sbF\   =  GATE  sb^  S  b. 

1857  Proc,  Inst.  Civ.  Engin.  XVlf.  25  The  saw-gate  of 
tins  machine  [for  sawing  ship-timber]  is  formed  of  hollow 
wrought-iron  bars.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.^Saiv-gatc,  the 
rectangular  frame  in  which  a  mill-saw  or  gang  of  mill-saw-; 
is  stretched. 

t  Sawgeat.  Obs.  [a.  AF.  *saugeati  f.  sauge 
SAGE  sb.l\  (See  quot.) 

c  1390  Forme  of  Cnry  (1780)  72  Sawgeat.  Take  Pork.. 
& . .  take  and  close  Htull  Balles  in  foiles  of  ^awge. 

t  Sawger.  Obs.  rart>~°f  [a.  OF.  sattgtr,  -itr, 
f.  saitge  SAGE  sb\\  A  bed  or  garden  of  sage. 

£-1440  Promp.  Tarv,  441/2  Sawger,  salgetunt.  14..  I'oc. 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  609/1  Sftfftariuittj  a  sawger. 

Sawier,  Sawin,  obs.  ff.  SAWYER,  SEVEX. 

Sawin,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Sow  v, 

Sawing  (,s/irj\  vbl.  $b.     [f.  SAW  v.1  +  -ixc"1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SAW  ;  an  instance  of  this. 
c  1440  Jacob's  Welt  xxxvi.  233  pat  }e  be  sauyd  fro  sawyng 

&  brennyng  of  feendys  to  ioye  &  blysse  euere-lastynge  I 
1477-9  KfC.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  82  Paid  to  Stere  for  sawyng 
of  hj  kervis  of  the  same,  iij  d.  15x5  Ld.  Trcas.  Ace.  Scott, 
V.  ii  Item  for  the  sawing  of  theme  ij  s.  vj  d.  1678  MOXON 
Mech,  Exerc.  v.  05  The  Excellency  of  Sawing  is,  to  ket-p 
the  kerf  exactly  in  the  line  marked  out  to  be  Sawn.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  160  (Bookbinding)  \Ve  thus  see  that  Mr. 
Hancock  dispenses  entirely  with  the  operations  of  stitching, 
sewing,  sawing-in.  1873  J.  RICHARDS  Operator's  Handbk. 
130  After  sawing  comes  planing. 

2.  //.  Sawdust.     Now  only  Sc* 

1519-13  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  611  Certeyn 
refuse  ston  and  sawyngs  of  both  Weldon.  .and  Clypbham 
and  molded  stones.  1598  FI.ORIO,  Scgatttra,.  .sawings,  saw- 
dust. 1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trap.  xix.  367  It  closely  resembles 
wood  sawings  and  on  that  account  is  named  'wood-meal '. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sawing  action,  -machine, 
stage,   table,   -windmill \    sawing-bench.  —  saw- 
bench    (see   SAW    sbl   4  d) ;    sawing-blocfc    (see 
quot.)  ;  sawing  horse,  stool,  trestle  =  saw-horse 
(see  SAW  sb.1  4  d)  ;  sawing-mill,  pit  =  SAWMILL, 
SAW-PIT  ;  sawing-stop,  a  contrivance  to  assist  in 
holding  wood  on  the  bench  while  being  sawn. 

1898  Cycling  64  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  eliminating 
the  friction  and  '  ^sawing  '  action  that  takes  place  between 
the  threads  of  ordinary  canvas.  1845  Encycl.  Afetrop.  VIII. 
386/1  Circular  *sawing  benches.  1846  HOLTZAPI;FEL  Turn- 
ing, etc.  II.  714  The  back-saws,  .are  often  assisted  or  guided 
by  *sawing-blocks,  in  which  one  or  more  saw-kerfs,  .serve 
to  guide  the  blades.  Ibid.  711  The  log  is.. laid  on  the 
common  X-form  *sawjng-horse.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX. 
479/1  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  "sawing-ma- 
uhmes  with  two  sets  of  saws.  1722  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  6070/7 
The  Stone- Yard  and  *Sawing-Mill.  1905  A.  K.  WALLACE 
My  Life  I.  79  Large  builders  and  contractors,  who  had 
planing  and  sawing-mills  of  their  own.  1560  Ace.  Fratcrn. 
Holy  Ghost,  Basingstoke  (1882)  12  For  a  pece  of  tymber 
lyenge at  y*  "Sawinge  pitt.  1613  MS.  Ace.  St.  Johns Hos/*,, 
Canterb.,  For  making  of  a  *saing  stagge  [  =  saw-stage]  viij  d. 
1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning,  etc.  1 1. 709  The  board . .  is  rested 
upon  a  "sawing  stool  or  trestle.  1875  Carpentry  <$•  Join. 
37  The  *sawing  stop  ..  will  be  found  a  very  convenient 


1611  COTGR.,  Chevalet,..^  Nagge,  or  little  horse.. also,  a 
*sawing  Tressle.  1679  LOCKE  in  P.  King  Life  (1830)  I.  248 
See.. the  'sawing-windmill. 

Sawing  (s§'in),///.  a.     [f.  SAW  r.l  +  -ING  2.] 

f  1.  Of  teeth  :  Like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  ;  serrate. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  XVH.  xxviii.  (1495)  ?88 
Houndes  whelpes  ben  whelpyd  wyth  sawyng  teeth. 

2.  Of  sounds  :   Rasping,  harsh. 

1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  v.  41  This  reproof  and  inter- 
rogation were  put  in  a  hoarse,  sawing  voice  by  a  man.  1879 
St.  George's  Hasp.  Rc/>.  IX.  85  A  sawing  diastolic  (subse- 
quently double)  murmur  was  heard  along  the  sternum. 

Sawkeye,  Sawl :  see  SOCK  EYE,  SOUL. 

Sawld,  obs.  Se.  pa.  t.  of  SELL  v. 

Sawlter,  obs.  form  of  P.SALTEK. 

Sawmfaill :  see  SANS  FAIL. 

Sawmill  (s§-mi:l).  [f.  SAW  st>*  +  MILL  s/>. 
Cf.  Du.  zaagmolen,  G.  siigemiihle.]  A  factory  in 
which  wood  is  sawn  into  planks  or  boards  by 
machinery  (formerly  propelled  by  water,  wind, 
or  animal  power,  now  usually  by  steam). 


Saw-Mills  that  go  by  Water.  1786  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859) 
II.  12  There  are  abundance  of  saw-mills  in  all  the  States. 
18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Ofierat.  Mechanic  441  Saw-mills,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  sawing  either  timber  or  stone, 


are  moved  by  animals,  by  water,  by  wind,  or  by  steam.  1886 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  345/1  The  modern  saw-mill  stands  upon 
the  banks  of  a  river  or  pond. 

attrib.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.,  Sawmill  dog,  Sa:vtnill 
gate.  1888  BARRIK  When  a  Man's  Single  ii,  The  men  and 
women  in  the  saw-mill  kitchen.  1897  MARY  KINGM.KY  //'. 
Africa  197  He  was  up  m  the  sawmill  shed. 

Hence  Saw'miller  [cf.  J)u.  zaagmolenaar,  G. 
sagemiillcr],  the  proprietor  or  manager  of  a  saw- 
mill. Sawmilling",  the  business  of  sawing  wood 
in  a  sawmill. 

1878  X.  Atncr.  Rev.  CXXVI.  501  All.. printers,  gun- 
smiths, sawmillers,.  .shall  pay  twenty-five  cents  on  every 
hundred  dollar's  worth  of gro^s  receipts.  1881  Times  i  July 
4/1  The  respondent  ..is  a  farmer  and  saw-miller.  1901 
j,  Blaflfs  Carp,  <y  Build.,  Scaffolding  73  The  man  who  is 
interested  in  sawmilling. 

Sawmont,  obs.  So.  form  of  SALMON. 
Sawmplar,  sawmplere,  obs.  ft.  SAMPLER  jM 

Sawn  (s<j>n),  ///.  a.  Also  6-8  sawen,  7 
sawne.  [pa.  pple.  of  SAW  z>.l]  That  has  under- 
gone the  operation  of  sawing;  =  SAWED///,  a. 

1536  Fabric  Rolls  York  Minster  (Surtees)  108  Pro  j.c. 
sawen  burdes.  1634  W.  WOOD  .AVrc  Eng.  rros/>.  l.  v.  m 
One  kind  [of  trees]  being  more  fit  for  clappboard,  others 
for  sawne  board.  1678  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  vi.  nu  'J 'i.e 
Sa \vn-away  htit  between  two  peeces  of  stuff  is  called  a  kerf. 
1679  //'/(/.  ix.  171  Single  Quarters  are  Sawen  stuff.  1707 
MOKTIMKR  Hush.  (1721)  II.  202  As  for  sawn  Pales  they  are 
as  dear,  considering  their  lasting,  as  l!rick  or  Stone.  1870 
J.  POWKR  Handy-bk,  41,  1751.  About  this  date  bookbinders 
began  to  use  sawn-backs,  whereby  the  bands  on  which  the 
book  is  sewn  were  let  into  the  backs  of  the  sheets.  1891 
Daily  Xe~us  5  Feb.  5/4  Sawn  timber  in  brief  is  rapidly 
gaining  the  ascendency, 

Sawn,  obs.  pa.  pple  of  Sow  i<. 

Sawnap^e,  variant  forms  of  SANAP  Obs. 

Sawnce  bell:  see  SANCTUM  BKLL. 

Sawndelynge,  obs.  form  of  SAXULINC,  '. 

Sawndres,  -dyrs,  obs.  forms  of  SANDKKS  1. 

Sawney  (sy'ni),  sb.  [In  sense  i,  repr.  a  Sc. 
local  variant  of  SANDY,  short  for  Alexander;  the 
connexion  of  the  other  senses  is  doubtful.] 

1.  colloq.  A  derisive  nickname  for  a  Scotchman. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Highlander  Wks.  1730  I.  117  And  learn 
fioin  him  against  a  time  of  need  To  husband  wealth,  as 
saivny  does  his  weed.  1710  ADDISON  Whig  Exam,  No.  4 
F  12  Sawney  [i.e.  a  Scotchman  just  mentioned]  turned  about 
in  a  great  passion.  1764  WILKES  Corr.  (1805)  III.  125  The 
list  of  the  company  (of  the  Macs  and  Satviuys  not  in  the 
French  service)  would  divert  you.  1785  [see  SANDY  sb.\ 
i883R.CLELAND/ttcA£rac£ex  viii.  55To.  .amuse  his  superior 
mind  with  Sawney  at  his  devotions. 

2.  colloq.  A  simpleton,  fool.     [?  Cf.  ZANY.] 

a.  1700  LJ.  K,  Diet.  Cant.  Creu\  Sawny,  a  Fool.  He's  ft 
tneer  Sawney,  he  is  very  soft.  1807  [IRELAND]  Mod.  Ship 
of  Foots  226  Quite  a  sawney.  1882  '  KDNA  LVALL'  Donovan 
xxiv,  A  regular  sawney — . .  weak  as  water. 

3.  slang.  Bacon. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Sawney ^  bacon.  1856  MAV- 
HKW  Gt.  II  'orld  I+ond,  46  *  Sawney-hunters  ',  who  purloin 
cheese  or  bacon  from  cheesemonger^1  doors. 

4.  tcihn.  (See  qtiots.) 

1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Sawney,  term  used  to 
denote  the  accident  when  all  the  threads  in  a  mule  are 
broken  at  the  same  time  by  some  faulty  action  of  the  mule. 
1901  ,V.  ff  Q.  Ser.  ix.  VIII.  170/1  If  a  minder  in  a  cotton 
mill  have  four  or  five  hundred  'ends'  or  threads  broken 
through  the  chance  intervention  of  an  obstacle  when  the 
carriage  is  on  the  outward  run,  or  through  the  sudden 
breaking  of  a  band,  he  is  said  to  '  have  a  sawney  '. 

Sawney  (sg-ni),  a.    [app.  f.  SAWNEY  sb,] 

1.  Foolish;     foolishly    sentimental ;     ?  canting, 
wheedling. 

1805  FOSTER  Ess.  \\.  vi.  201  A  sawney  clown  on  the  road. 
1843  J.  ABBOTT  Jonm.  Heraut  to  Khiva.  I.  21  A  tall, 
sawney,  miserly  looking  fellow.  1847  DISRAELI  Tancred  i. 
v,  She  spoke  in  her  sawney  voice  of  factitious  enthusiasm. 
1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  vii,  The  bronze  of  his  face  is 
a  little  paled  by  emotion,  but  there  is  no  sawny  sentiment 
in  his  tone,  none  of  the  lover's  whine.  1900  H.  LAWSON 
Over  Sliprails  163  A  good-hearted,  sawny  kind  of  chap. 

2.  ttransf. 

1847  DISRAKLI  Tancrcd  i.  i,  Curzon  Street,  after  a  long 
straggling  sawney  course,  ceasing  to  be  a  thoroughfare. 

Sawney  (s^'ni),  v.  [f.  SAWNEY  sb.  (in  sense 
2).]  intr.  a.  To  wheedle,  cant.  b.  To  act  the 
sawney,  to  fool.  Hence  Sawneying///.  a. 

1808  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  63  It  looks  like  a  sneaking 
sawneying  Methodist  parson.  1871  BKSANT  &  RICK  Ready- 
tnoney  Mort.  viii,  What's  he  coming  sawneying  over  here 
about,  I  wonder? 

Sawnse  bell :  see  SAXCTUS  BELL. 

Sawor,  -our(e,  obs.  forms  of  SAvoru. 

Saw-pit,  [f.  SAW  j<U  +  PIT  s&.]  An  excava- 
tion in  the  ground,  over  the  mouth  of  which  a 
framework  is  erected  on  which  timber  is  placed  to 
be  sawn  with  a  long  two-handled  saw  by  two  men, 
the  one  standing  in  the  pit  and  the  other  on  .1 
raised  platform. 

1408  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  62  Rogerus  Parker  fecit  unum 
sawpytt  in  alia  via.  1486  Ibid.  III.  256  For  drawyng  of  }K 
seid  tymber  fro  be  wrighles  to  he  sawe  pitt.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  W.  iv.  iv.  53  I^et  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at 
once.  16*7  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  i.  i  To  those 
Docks  ..  belongs  their  wood-yards,  with  Saw-pits,  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  (Globe)  116  Two  Sawyers,  with  their 
Tools,  and  a  Saw-Pit  would  have  cut  six  of  them.. in  half 
a  Day.  1811  MOORE  Mr.  Orator  Puff\\\,  He  tripped  near 
a  sawpit,  and  tumbled  right  in.  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV. 


476/1  The  facilit3*  with  which  sawing  whole  timber  Is  now 
done  by  the  aid  of  the  upright  saw-frame  [etc.],  has  in  large 
factories  and  workshops  caused  the  saw -pits  to  be  out  of  date. 
trans/,  and^jf-  ><>48  JMNKYN  Blind  Guide  i.  5  In  Satan-, 
saw-pit  school'd  he  was.  1865  DICKENS  Mttt.  Fr.  i.  xii, 
Every  street  was  a  sawpit. 

Sawqui  :  see  SOCKEYE.     Sawr-  :  see  SAVOUR. 

tSawsykylle.  [a.  AF.  so/sef!e,  ad.  L.  solse- 
qiiiuin.]  The  heliotro|>e. 

c  1425  I  'PC.  in  \\'r.-\\riilcker  644/1 8  Hoc  solsequinw,  sawsy- 
kylle. 

Sawsyrlyng,  variant  of  SAUSERLING  Ols. 
Sawt(e  :  see  SALT,  SAULT,  SAUT. 
Sawter(e,  -tery  :  see  PSALTKR,  PSALTERY. 
Sawterell,  Sawtire  :  seeSAi'TERLLL,$Ai/rntE. 
Saw  tooth.    [SAW  5^.1] 

1.  a.  A    tooth   of   a  saw.     b.   A    tooth    (of   an 
animal,  also,  of  a  machine)  shaped  like  a  saw,  or 
forming  one  of  a  serrated  series. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1. 337  The  saw  teeth  run  one  betweene 
another,.,  as  we  see  in  serpents,  fishes,  and  dog*.  1835 
\J  RE  P/t/fos,  J  fan  it/.  113  The  saw-teeth  of  the  gin,  in  tearing 
the  fibres  from  the  seeds,  broke  several  of  them.  1880  HAT  r. 
Woodworking  Machinery  •£$%  A  circular  holder,  .fitted  to 
a  circular  notch  at  the  root  of  the  saw  tooth.  1886  Encycl. 
/>>#.  XXI.  344/1  Inserted  teeth  [in  circular  saws]  are  of 
various  forms  and  shapes,  from  that  of  the  ordinary  saw 
tuoth.  .to  a  '  chisel  point  '. 

2.  attrib.  -—  saw-toothed.    Saw-tooth  sterrinck, 
the  Crab-eating  Seal,  Lobodon  (arcinofhaga. 

187.  Casst-lTs  Nat.  Hist.  II.  243  The  Crab-eatinc;  Seal  or 
Saw-tooth  Sterrinck  of  Owen  [cf.  sa~v-toothcd  1866  in  S.v.v 
5/-.1  5].  1884  W.  S.  H.  M<  I.AHKN  Spinning  (ed.  2)  228  All  of 
which  are  covered  with  garnet  saw  tooth  llcker-in  wire. 

Sawtre  e,  -trie,  -try,  obs.  forms  of  PSALTERY. 

Sawtrer,  obs.  form  of  PSALTERER  Obs. 

Sawturoure,  Sawtyr  :  see  SAI.TIRE,  PSALTER. 

Sawure,  Sawve :  see  SAVOTR,  SALVE. 

Sawwort  (s§*\vwt).  AUo  6  sawewoort,  9 
aawort.  [f.  SAW  si'.1  +  \VoiiT.]  A  name  given  to 
various  species  of  the  genera  Serratula  (esp.  .V. 
tinctorla}  and  Satissitrea,  and  to  Carduits  aii'fnsis. 

1597  GKRARDI;  Herbal  MI.  ccxx.xi.  577  Sawewoort  growelh 
in  woods  and  shadowie  places,  c  1710  I'KTIVKR  Cat.  Ray^s 
l-'ng.  Herbal  Tab.  xxii,  Broad  Saw-wort.  1777  L!';HTIOOT 
Flora.  Scot.  I.  448  Scrratitla,  alplnn..  .Alpine  Saw-wort. 
1796  WITHHRISG  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I II.  697  Carctuns  at- 
rensrs..  .Corn  Saw-wort.  1800  tr.  LagrangesChem.  II.  387 
There  are  a  great  many  other  ingredients  proper  for  dyeing 
yellow;  such  as  saw-wort.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chan.  Org. 
Kodies  424  St'rratula  /inc/^rta,  sawort.  1866  Trcas.  Bat, 
s.  v.  Serratula,  The  genus  is  represented  in  Kngland  by 
S.  ttnctoria,  the  Coininon  Sawwort. 

Sawyer  (s£-yoi).  Also  4-5  sawier,  6-7  saw- 
yere,  7  sayeuro.  [Altered  form  of  SALVER,  with 
assimilation  of  the  ending  to  the  Fr.  suffix  -ier. 
Cf.  bowycr,  clothier,  lawyer.'} 

1.  A  workman  whose  business  it  is  to  saw  timber, 
esp.  in  a  saw-pit. 

1350  in  RileyAffHi.Letttft  fiS6Sl  254  [Also,  that  the]  sawiers 
[.shall  take  in  the  same  manner  as  the  masons  and  car- 
penters take].  1415  in  York  Myst.  Inlrod.  22  Sirdellers, 
Naylers,  Sawiers.  1497  Naval  A ccts.  Hen.  l-'II  (1896)  143 
Carpenters  Sawyers  Smythes  lahorers.  .&  other  workemen. 
1548  Act  2^-3  Edw.  VI,  C.  15  §  3  Any..joyner  hardhevver 
sawyer  tyler  pavyer  [etc.],  1616  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hasp., 
Canterb.^  Payd  to  the  sayeures  for  honndred  of  bourde^. 
1640  BROME  Antipodes  \\.  ii,  With  see  saw  sacke  a  downe, 
like  a  Sawyer.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  53  William  Watery 
.  .a  sawyer.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  344/2  The  log  bein:; 
raised  on  trestle  horses  instead  of  one  of  the  sawyers  being 
sunk  in  the  pit. 

2.  The  name  of  a  New  Zealand  beetle  :  see  quots. 

1789  ANBUREY  7'rav.  II.  452  These  insects,  from  the  de- 
struction as  well  as  the  noise  they  make,  have  the  appella- 
tion of  sawyers.  1898  MORRIS  Austral  Eng.  507  A  huge, 
ugly  grasshopper,  Deinacridamfgacffihala,  called  by  bush- 
men  the  Sawyer.  1890  Sunday  Mag.  July  488/2  The 
Sawyer  is  reported  to  saw  the  branches  completely  off  the 
tree,  ..the  Sawyer  beetle  is  the  very  largest  insect  known. 

3.  U.  S.  (See  quots.) 

1797  F.  UAILY  Tour  (1856)  256  These  sawyers  are  large 
trunks  of  trees,  which  are  brought  down  by  the  force  of  the 
current.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Anter.Imi.  xxxii.  (1844)  II.  i  We 
escaped  snags  and  sawyers,  .and  arrived  here  safe  from  the 
Upper  Missouri.  i88»  Society  7  Oct.  8/1  'Snags'  and 
'sawyers',  which  mean  trees  swept  away,  the  end  of  the 
1  snag  '  being  fast  in  the  mud  of  the  river,  and  the  'sawyer ' 
bobbing  up  and  down. 

Sax  (s^eks).  Forms  :  i  seax,  serx.  sex,  3  seax, 
sax,  seex,  sox,  3-4  sex.  In  sense  2  :  7  sects,  9 
saixe,  sax(e,  sex,  s.  w.  dial,  zax,  zex.  [(>!•.. 
seax,  sex,  j,r.r  (also  in  comb.  North nmb.  ivntss&x 
*  writing-knife1,  i.e. pen)  =  OFriK sax, OS.,  MLG.. 
OIIG.,  MHO.  sa&s(a\so  in  comb.  OHG.  mcfiisahs9 
nie^irahS)  MHG.  metres,  mfzyr,  BwdUGbMIUCr 
knife  =  OK.  mtfestax  *  nieat-knile')?OX.  $ax  (Sw., 
Da.  sax  scissors)  :— OTent.  *sahsomj  f.  root  *sak-, 
sag-  to  cut :  see  SAW  sb,\ 

In  the  well-known  story  related  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
after  *  Nennius  *,  the  signal  given  by  Hengist  to  his  Saxons 
for  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  their  British  hosts  appears 
m  the  form  '  Nemet  oure  saxas'.  The  OE.  form  would  be 
Niinatf  eliwwr  seax,  the  sb.  being_uninflected  in  the  plural. 
The  two  earliest  MSS.  of  '  Nennius  '  (nth  c.)  have  respec- 
tively saxas  and  sfxa.} 

fl.  A  knife  ;  a  short  sword  or  dagger.   Obs. 
Btffwulf  1545   Heo.  .hyre    seaxe  ^eteah  brad  brunecg. 
ft  800  Corf  us  Gloss.,  Cutter  t  saex.    c  1000  ^ELKRIC  Josh.  v.  2 
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SAXON. 


Wire  \x  nu  staenene  sex.  £1175  Latnb.  //<?/«.  Si  pet  me 
iculde  in  be  ehtube  dei  bet  knaue  child  embsniben  mid  ane 
ulint  sexe.  1 1205  LAY.  4015  pe  umselie  mcxier  mid  sexe 
hine  to-snsede.  Ibid.  22342  Mid  swiSe  scaerpe  sacxen.  1300- 
1400  A*.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  App.  G.  40  Mid  hare  sexes  hi  corue 
bat  bodi  pece  mele. 

2.  A  chopping-tool  used  for  trimming  slates. 

1669  COLEPKESS  In  Pldl.  Trans.  IV.  1009  If  in  hewing  it 
does  not  break  before  the  edge  of  the  Sects  (the  hewing 
instrument  of  the  Slatters)  you  may  not  much  doubt  of  the 
firmness  of  the  Slat.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  400 
The  Saixe  is  of  steel,  and  not  unlike  a  large  knife.  1842 
G\VILT  Encycl.Arch.  §  iSooiSlates)  It  is  thought  to  be  agood 
sign,  if,  in  hewing,  it  shatters  before  the  edge  of  the  zax, 
1886  ELWORTHY  IV.  Somerset  Word-bit.^  Sext  a  tool  used  by 
slaters.  ..It  is  a  kind  of  straight  chopper,  with  a  bill  or  point 
projecting  from  the  back  for  '  holing'  the  slates. 

Saxatile  (sse-ksatsil,  -til),  a.  Also  7  sazatil. 
[a.  F.  saxatile  (r6th  c.)  or  ad.  L.  saxdtilis^  f. 
saxuni  rock,  stone.] 

fl.   Of  the  nature  of  stone.   Obs.  rare"*. 

1651  BIGGS  Netu  Disp.  F  140  Gemmes,  stones,  and  things 
of  a  saxatile  substance. 

2.  Zool.  and  Bot.  Living  or  growing  among  rocks. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anint.  <J-  Min.  205  Saxatil  fishes  yeeld 
a  dry  aliment.  Ibid.  238  Julis. ..Is  a  saxatile  Fish.  1786 
AMKRCROMBIE  Card.  Assist.,  Arrangem.  48  Saxatile  or  rock 
yellow  alysson.  1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  42  Turdi  and  other 
saxatile  fi.sh  of  value. 

Sax  a  ill  (sx'ksgl).  Also  saksa(o';ul.  A  shrub, 
Anabasis  (or  Holoxylori)  Amrnodendron,  growing 
on  the  steppes  of  Asia. 

1874  H.  SPALDING  Khiva  fy  Turkestan  43  Scattered  clumps 
of  sakstioul  and  dwarf  acacias.  1874  Trcas,  Bot.  Suppl., 
Saxaul.  i88z  Encyd.  Brit.  XIV.  64/2  (Khiva)  Saksaul 
(Holoxylon  ammodendron)  is  found  in  quantities,  and 
furnishes  excellent  fuel. 

Sa'xboard.  Boat-building.  [Cf.  ON.  sax  (a 
use  of  sax  =  SAX)  raised  prow  of  a  ship.]  (See 
quots.  1891,  1898.) 

1857  P-  COLQUHOUN  Comp.  Oarsman  s  Guide  28  Above 
all  [the  straiks]  comes  the  sax -board.  1891  WISN  Boating 
yi/rt«'j  Vade-nt.  60  Saxboard  oi  gun~vttlestrake)  the  upper- 
most continuous  strake  or  sideplank  in  a  boat.  1898  ANSTKD 
Diet.  Sea  Terms  s.  v.  Gunwale,  The  gunwale  strake  (in 
open  boats  the  saxboard)  is  the  uppermost  strakeof  a  boat. 
To  it  the  gunwale  is  fixed. 

Sax-cornet :  see  under  SAX-HOBN. 

Saxe  (scuks).  [a.  F.  Saxt  Saxony  (G.  Sachsen}.] 
Used  attrib.  to  designate  articles  which  come  from 
Saxony,  as  Saxe  china  ;  Saxe  blue  =  SAXON  blue  ; 
Saxe  paper  (also  simply  Saxe),  an  albuminized 
paper  used  in  photography. 

1864  HardivicKs  PJtotogr,  Client,  (ed.  7)  304  Fifty  whole 
sheets  of  Saxe  paper,  18X22.  1866  J,  HUGHES  Pract. 
Photogr.  (ed.  7)  26  Albumenized  Paper,.  .There  are  two 
principal  kinds,  known  as  Rii'e  and  Saxe.  1876  tr.  Tissan- 
tier's  Hist.  Pkotogr.  Advt.  5  Picked  Rives  and  Saxes.  1881 
ABNEV  Photogr.  128  Good  English  paper  of  the  consistency 
of  medium  Saxe  answers  every  purpose.  1904  E.  F.  BENSON' 
Challoners  ii,  A  pale  blue  sunshade  with  a  handle  of  Saxe 
china.  1905  Westnt.  Gaz.  2  Mar.  4/2  Bows  of  the  new 
Saxe  blue.  \y&Ibid.  29  Aug.  13/2  Saxe  and  turquoise-blue 
hinder  each  other. 

tSaxeane,  a.  St.  Obs.  rare  — 1.  ff.  L.  saxe-us 
(f.  sax-urn  stone)  +  -ANE.]  Made  of  stone. 

1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  11.488  Ane  Closter.  .TriangUl 
maid,  with  craftic  \vark  taxeane. 

Saxefras,  obs.  form  of  SASSAFRAS. 

SaxeOUS  (sarkstes),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  saxe-us  of 
stone  (f.  sax-urn  stone,  rock)  +  -Otis.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  stone,  stony.  *f  Saxeous  odour,  an  ex- 
halation supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  petrifaction. 

1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  xxix.  362  That  the  petrifying 
seed  doth  consist  alone  in  a  saxeous  or  stony  odour  o_r 
steam  [tr.  Van  Helmont  De  Lithiasi  \.  Quod  semen  petri- 
ficum  consistat  in  solo  odore  saxeo],  1845  FORD  Handbk. 
Spain  n.  664  Such  a  saxeous  metamorphosis  was  an  old 
story  even  in.. Ovid's  time.  Ibid,  875  The  culprit  in  the 
saxeous  change  lost  two-thirds  of  his  original  height. 

Sax-horn, saxhorn  (sse-kshpjn).  [f.the  name 
Sax  :  see  below,]  The  name  given  to  a  group  of 
brass  musical  instruments  of  the  trumpet  kind, 
invented  by  a  Belgian,  Charles  Joseph  Sax  (1791- 
1865),  and  improved  by  his  son  Antoine  Joseph, 
known  as  Adolphe.  Called  also  sax-cornet. 
Also  sax-tuba,  a  brass  instrument  of  this  class. 
(Cf.  SAXOPHONE,  SAXOTBOMBA.) 

1852  Crystal  Palace  285/1  The  Sax-horns,  which  have 
become  so  popular.. are  also  another  modification  of  the 
cornopean.  Ibid.  285/2  Sax-horns  in  alto,  soprano,  tenor, 
tuba,  bass,  &c.  1856  MARY  C.  CLARKE  tr.  Berlioz"  Mod.  lu- 
strum. 234  M.  Sax  has  also  produced  the  family  of  sax-horns, 
of  saxotrombas,  and  of  sax-tubas, — brass  instruments  with 
a  wide  mouthpiece ;  and  with  a  mechanism  of  three,  four, 
or  five  cylinders.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Sax-comett 
Sax-horn^  musical  wind  instruments  usually  made  of  brass. 
1859  SALA  Gas-light  4-  D.  xxv.  295  From  David's  harp  to 
Mr.  Distin's  sax-horns. 

I!  Saxicava(soeksi'kava).  PI. -CD.  [mod.L.,fem. 
ofsaxicavus  :  see  next,]  A  genus  of  bivalve  boring 
molluscs;  a  member  of  this  genus.  Also  in 
anglicized  form  Sa'xicave  (rare}. 

1826  E.  OSLER  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXVI.  HI.  362  The  Saxi- 
cava  does  not  bore  like  the  Pholas,  by  a  rotatory  motion. 
Ibid.  36^  Where  the  Saxicavae  are  numerous,  their  holes 
communicate  very  freely.  1835  KIRBY  Hab.  $  Inst.  Anim. 
I.  viti.  248  The  rugose  Saxicave  [note  Saxicava  ntgosa}. 

Saxicavous  (S3eksi-kavas),fl.  Zool.  [f.modX. 
saxicav-us  (i.  saxum  rock  +  cavare  to  hollow,  ex- 


cavate) +  -ova.]  Hollowing  out  rock  or  stone: 
epithet  of  certain  molluscs. 

1850  DANA  Geol.  ii.  122  They  resemble,  in  fact,  other  saxi- 
cavous  molluscs.  1882  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Gcol.  456  Saxicavous 
shells,  by  piercing  stone  and  leaving  open  cavities  for  rain 
and  sea-water  to  fill,  promote  its  decay. 

Saxicole  (sse-ksik^ul),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L. 
saxicola.)  f.  saxum  rock,  stone  +  colere  to  inhabit.] 
=  SAXICOLOUS. 

1882  Encyd.  Brit.  XIV.  562/1  Saxicole  lichens,  which 
occur  on  rocks  and  stones. 

Saxicoline  (sreksi-k^bin),  a.  Zool.  and  Bot. 
[f.  mod.L.  saxicol-a  SAXICOLE  +  -INE.]  a.  Living 
among  rocks,  growing  on  rocks  (in  recent  Diets.). 
b.  spec.  Pertaining  to  the  subfamily  Saxicolinx  of 
passerine  birds  (the  stone-chats). 

1899  A.  H.  EVANS  Birds  516  As  regards  the  Saxicoline  and 
Ruticilline  forms,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  [etc.]. 

Saxicolous  (steksi*kdltt)i  a.  Bot.    [f.  mod.L. 

saxicol-a  SAXICOLE  +  -ous.]     Growing  on  rocks. 

1856  W.  L.  LINDSAY  Brit.  Lichens  104  In  northern  lati- 
tudes, Lichens  are  usually  saxicolous,  i88a  VINES  tr.  Sacks'1 
Bot.  697  Saxicolous  Lichens. 

Saxi-fical,  a.  rare-0,  [f.  L.  saxific-ns  (f. 
saxum  rock,  stone  :  see  -FIC)  +  -AL.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Saxifical^  that  turns  into  a  stone, 
or  is  made  stony. 

Saxifragaceous  (steksifrag^-Jas),  a.  Bot. 
[-ACEOUS.]  Belonging  to  the  N.O.  Saxifragacex* 

1845  EncycL  Afetr0J>.  VI.  177 *A  Saxifragaceous  shrubs, 
1892  Nation  n  Aug.  114/3  A  Saxifragaceous  tree. 

Saxifragal  (saeksi'fragal),  a.  and  sb.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  saxtfraga  SAXIFRAGE  +  -AL.]  Belonging 
to  Lindley's  *  alliance '  SaxifragaleSj  which  com- 
prises the  Saxifragacedb  and  four  other  orders. 
Hence  sd.,  a  member  of  this  alliancet 

1846  LISDLEV  Veget.  Kingd.  566. 

Saxi'fragant,  a.  rare-0,     ff.  1,.saxtfrag'US 

(see  SAXIFRAGE)  +  -ANT.]     That  breaks  stones. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.)  Saxifragrant  [sic],  that  breaks 
stones,  or  is  broken  against  stones.  1676  COLES,  Saxifra- 
gantt  breaking  (or  broken  against)  stones. 

Saxifrage  (sre-ksifreds).  Also  6  saxfrage, 
aaxefrage,  sixfrag(e,  7  saxafrage,  -phrage,  8 
saxifrige.  [a.  OF.  saxifrage,  saxefrage^  sassifrage 
(i3th  c.),  ad.  L.  saxtfraga  (sc.  herba\  in  Pliny 
saxifragum  (sc.  adiantuni)  :  see  next.  Med.L.  had 
also  saxifraguii  -Jragittm  (It.  sassifraga,  -fragia). 

The  Latin  name  (  =  rock-breaking)  was  probably  given  be- 
cause many  species  are  found  growing  among  stones  and  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks.  Pliny  preferred  to  derive  it  from  the  sup- 
posed lithontriptic  virtue  of  the  plant  (ff.N,  xxrr.  xxi.  §  64 
calculos  e  corpore  mire $ellitfrangitquc\  and  this  view  has 
had  great  currency ;  but  saxnm  is  far  from  being  synonym- 
ous  with  calculus.] 

1.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Saxifraga^  esp.  S. 
gramtlata  (White  Meadow  Saxifrage).  The  nume- 
rous species  are  mostly  dwarf  herbs  with  tufted 
foliage  and  panicles  of  white,  yellow  or  red  flowers ; 
many  root  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  Also  applied 
to  related  plants,  as  the  genus  Ckrysospleniutn 
(Golden  Saxifrage),  Pimpinella  Saxtfraga  (Burnet 
or  Rough  S.)  and  P.  magna  (Great  S.),  Silaus 
pratensis  (Meadow  or  Pepper  S.),  the  genus  Seseli 
(Meadow  S.). 

c  1440  Prowp.  Parv.  442/1  Saxifrage,  herbe,  Saxtfraghtmt 
Saxifragia.  c  \qy>Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  163  Saxifragia 
uel  saxifraga  similis  est  pimpinello,  radice  utimur,  g*-_et  a8, 
saxifrage.  15*6  Crete  Herball  ccccxxxviii,  (1529)2  iij,  De 
Saxifraga  viinori.  The  lesse  saxifrage.  1548  TURNER 
Names  ofllerbes  87  The  englishe  mens  Saxifragia,  which 
they  cal  Saxifrage,  hath  !eaues  lyke  smal  perseley,  &  it 
groweth  in  middowes.  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  N  vij, 
Mingle  it  wyth  Gillofloures  and  Sixfrag.  1551  TURNER 
Herbal  \.  O  inj,  Pimpinell  or  roughe  saxifrage.  1568  Ibid. 
in.  68  The  white  Saxifrage  with  the  indented  leafe  is 
moste  commended  for  the  breakinge  of  the  stone.  1578 
LVTE  Dodoens  it.  cii.  287  Of  white  Saxifrage  or  Stone- 
breake.  Ibid.  288  Golden  Saxifrage.  IS^GERAKDK  Herbal 
n.  cccciv.  887  Eurnet  Saxifrage.  1612  DKAYTON  Poly~olb. 
xiii.  221  So  Saxifrage  is  good,  and  Harts-tongue  for  the 
Stone.  1651  D.  BORDER  Pkysitieai  139  The  root  of  Saxa- 
frage  drunk  with  Wine  and  Vinegar  cureth  the  Pestilence. 
1683  RAY  Corr.  (1848)  132  Whether  the  Seseli  ..  be  a 
species  distinct  from  our  English  Meadow  Saxifrage?  1785 


grass.     ^,,-       . 

danum  Silaus.. Meadow  Saxifrage,  or  Sulphurwort.  1841 
Penny  Cycl,  XX.  486/1  White  or  Granulated  Meadow  Saxi- 
frage. 1846  Ibid.  Suppl.  \l.wj/ 1  SHaus fratensiS)  Meadow 
Pepper  Saxifrage.  1858  KINGSLEY  Miscell.  (1859)  I.  164 
The  first  stars  of  the  white  saxifrage,.. which  shine  upon 
some  green  cushion  of  wet  moss. 

b.  (with  //.)  Any  member  of  the  genus  Saxi- 
fraga or  of  the  N.O.  Saxifragaceg. 

1578  LVTE  Dodoens  n.  ci.  286  The  smal  Saxifrages  growe 
vnder  hedges.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xix.  (1794) 
269  In  the  second  [order]  you  have  all  the  Saxifrages,  forty- 
two  in  number.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary*$  Pkaner, 
53  The  Saxifrages  of  the  division  Euaizonia. 

1 2.  Applied  to  caraway-seed.  Obs. 

1696  Phil.  Tratts.  XIX.  350  Carum  grows  plentifully  in 
our  Pastures ;  the  seed  they  call  Saxifrage,  which  they 
gather  and  send  to  London. 

US.  Misused  for  SASSAFRAS. 

1670  D.  DENTON  Descr.  New  York  (1845)  4  The  greatest 
part  of  the  Island  is  very  full  of  Timber,  as.. Maples, 
Cedars,  Saxifrage,  Beach, 


4.  attrib.,  as  saxifrage-root,  'Seed,  -wafer. 

1547  BOORDE  Brcv.  Health  ccvii.  (1557)  72  Putte  thereto 
three  vnces  of  Saxfrage  rotes.  Ibid.  72  b,  I  did  take.. of 
Saxfrage  sedes..an  vnce.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispcns. 
(1713)  86/1  Strawberry  or  Saxifrage  Water.  1841  Penny 
Cycl.  XX.  486/1  The  roots  of  this  species  {Saxtfraga granu- 
lata],  forming  as  they  do  little  granular  masses,  were  at  one 
time  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  saxifrage  seed. 

Saxifragine  (saeksi-fradgfh).  [a.  F.  saxi- 
fragine  (^Desorbiaux  1878),  f.  L.  saxifrag-ns :  see 
next.]  A  species  of  gunpowder  (see  qnot.  1889). 

The  statement  in  quot.  1881  is  app.  erroneous. 

1881  GREENER  Gun  320  Mataziette  and  Saxafragine  [sic] 
are  merely  aliases  for  dynamite  of  different  consistencies  and 
strength.  iSSgCuNniLL  Diet.  Explosives  16  Saxifragine  con- 
sists of:  Nitrate  of  baryta  77  parts,  Charcoal  21  parts,  Salt- 
petre 2  parts. 

t  Saxi'fragOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  saxi- 
frag-us  (f.  saxum  rock  +frag-tfrangere  to  break) 
+  -ous.]  That  has  the  property  of  *  breaking'  or 
dissolving  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  A\$ojig. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  v.  84  Saxifragous  herbes, 
and  such  as  are  conceived  of  power  to  breake  the  stone. 
1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  in.  iii.  98,  I  have  six  or  seven 
Instances  more,,  .which  will  make  such  a  Saxifragous  Dose, 
that  no  scruple  can  stand  before  it. 

t  Sa'xify,  v.  Ods.~°  [f.  L.  saxum  rock  :  see 
-FY.  Cf.  L.  saxificus  petrifying.]  trans.  To  turn 
into  rock  or  stone.  In  quot.  Saxifying  vbl.  sb. 

1659  TORRIANO,  LapificatidnC)  a  saxifying. 

SaxigenOUS  (sseksi'd^nas),  a.  [f.  late  L.  saxi- 
gen-ttSj  i.  sax-uni  rock  +  -gen-ns  begotten,  sprung 
(from)  :  see  -ous.  The  termination  is  here  errone- 
ously taken  to  mean  '  producing ',  as  in  CORALLI- 
GENOUS.]  That  produces  (coral)  rocks  or  reefs. 

1842  DARWIN  Coral  Reefs  iv.  §  i.  64  The  saxigenous  litho- 
phytes.  1861  M.  HOPKINS  Hawaii  415  Saxigenous  polypes 
or  lithophytes. 

t  Sa'xish,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  In  3  Sax-,  Seex-, 
Sexisc,  Saxiss,  -ess.  [OE.  Seaxisc^  S$xisc,  f. 
Seaxe  Saxons :  see  -ISH.  Cf.  OFris.  sassisk,  Du. 
saksisch,  G.  sdchsisch^  ON.  saxnesk-r.]  =  SAXON 
a,  and  sb. 

0,  E.  Chron.  an.  1009,  Brihtric.  .forwregde  Wulfno3  cild 
bone  SuSseaxscian  [read  -seaxiscan]  to  bam  cyning.    c  1205 
LAY.  7111  Seo58en  comen  Ssexisce  [1:1275  Saxisse]  men. 
Ibid.  14143  Ich  wulle  biliue  senden  after  mine  wiue,  bat  is 
a  Sexisc  wimrnon.    Ibid.  14979  Fortimer  spxc  Bruttisc  & 
Rouuenne  Saxisc  [c  1275  Saxisse].    Ibid.  29963  Anglisce  & 
Sexisce  seouentene  busend  mid  machen  weoren  to-heowen. 
1848  LYTTON  Harold  ix.  iii.  305,  I  know  well  these  Saxish 
men. 

Saxon  (sae'ksan),  sb.  and  a.  Forms:  3-5 
Saxoyn(e,4~5  Saxoun,  Sessoyne,  5-6  Saxson(e, 
4-  Saxon,  [a.  F.  Saxon,  ad.  L.  Saxon-em  (nom. 
sing.  Saxo,  pi.  Saxones,  Gr.  in  Ptolemy  2o£oy«), 
a,  WGer.  *Saxon-  (OE.  Seaxan,  Seaxe  pl.,OHG. 
Sahs&n  pi.,  G.  Sathsc}. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  may  have  been 
derived  from  *sa?isom  SAX  sb.,  as  the  name  of  the  weapon 
used  by  the  Saxons ;  cf.  the  probable  derivation  of  the  Ger- 
man tribe-name  Cherusci  from  OTeut.  *heru  sword.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  One  of  a  Germanic  people  which  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  dwelt  in  a  region  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  which  one  portion, 
distinguished  as  Anglo-Saxons  (see  ANGLO-SAXON) 
conquered   and  occupied   certain   parts   of  South 
Britain  in  the   5th  and    6th    centuries,  while  the 
other,  the   Old  Saxons  (med.L.  Antiqui  Saxones, 
Beda ;     OE.   Ealdseaxe}    remained   in    Germany. 
Often,  like  Anglo-Saxon,  applied  indiscriminately 
to  all  the  Germanic  peoples  that  settled  in  Britain. 
Also,   an   Englishman   who  is  presumed    to   be 
descended  from  this  people. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2540  Hit  was  of  grace  bat  be 
saxoyns  bus  com  verst  to  londe.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  184 
A  Saxon  and  a  worthi  knyht.  7^1400  A/orte  Arth.  3530 
Sarazenes  and  Sessoynes.  c  1410  Chron.  Vilod.  99  Saxsones 
were  y-clepud  Engestis  men.  c  1430  Merlin  xii.  173  Oure 
werres  a-gein  the  saxoyns.  Ibid.  xiii.  193  That  day  Gawein 
blowgh  many  a  sarazin  of  the  saxouns.  1547  BOORDE  Introd. 
Knoiul.  xvi.  (1870)  164,  I  do  maruel  greatly  how  the  Saxsons 
should  conquere  Englonde.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  %  F.  xxv. 
(1787)  II.  522  The  sea-coast  of  Gaul  and  Britain  was  exposed 
to  the  depredations  of  the  Saxons.  Ibid,  xxxvjii.  III.  613 
Three  valiant  tribes  or  nations  of  Germany ;  the  Jutes^ 
the  old  Saxons,  and  the  Angles.  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 


Saxon  the  democratic  principle.  1862  W.  H.  JERVIS  Hist. 
France  v.  §  6  (1872)  65  Divided  into  the  three  confederacies 
of  Westphalians,  Ostphalians,  and  Anganans,  the  Saxons 
occupied  at  this  time  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Germany. 
b.  In  mod.  use  spec,  (primarily  as  the  term  used 
by  Celtic  speakers) .  An  Englishman  as  distinct  from 
aWelshman  or  Irishman ,  a  Lowland  Scot  as  distinct 
from  a  Highlander.  Cf.  SASSENACH. 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  Lake  rv.  xxxi,  He  gave  him  of  his 
Highland  cheer.  .And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid.  i86a 
THACKERAY  Philip  xxx,  Scores  of  [Irish]  gentlemen,  .who 
would  not  object  to  take  the  Saxon's  pay  until  they  finally 
shook  his  yoke  off. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Saxony  in  its  modern 
German  sense,  including  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  and  certain  princi- 
palities. 


SAXON. 
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SAY. 


1737  Gentl.  Mag".  VII.  4/1  The  Saxons,  who  long  since 
have  done  great  damage  to  your  coarser  sorts  of  Cloths. 

3.  Pyrotechnics. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  480  The  saxons  are  cartridges  clayed 
at  each  end,  charged  with  the  brilliant  turning  fire,  and 
perforated  with  one  or  two  holes  at  the  extremity  of  the  same 
diameter.  1873  W.  H.  HROWXE  Pyrotechny  viii.  87  Saxons 
..[are]  used  largely  in  the  construction  of  set  pieces;  they 
are  sometimes  called  Chinese  flyers. 

4.  Ent.  A  night-moth,  Hadena  rectilinea. 
1869  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  423. 

B.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  belonging   to  the  Saxons  (see  A.   i). 
Formerly  often  used    (like  Anglo-Saxon)  as   the 
distinctive  epithet  of  the  Old  English  language,  and 
of  books  written  in  it,  and  of  the  period  of  English 
history  between  the  conquest  of   Britain   by  the 
Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  and  the  Norman  Con- 
quest.    ^  Saxon  Angles  =•  Anglo-Saxons. 

Old  Saxon',  pertaining  to  the  Old  Saxons  or  their  lan- 
guage :  see  A.  i  and  B.  2  b. 

1568  JEWEL  Let.  to  Abp.  Parker  18  Jan.,  Wks.  1848  VIII. 
193,  I  ..have  found,  .one  book,  written  in  the  Saxon  tongue. 
..It  may  be  Alfricus  for  all  my  cunning.  1589  PUTTENHAM 
Eng.  Poesie  \\.  vi.  (Arb.)  90  Ryine  is  a  borrowed  word  from 
the  Greeks  by  the  Latines  and  French,  from  them  by  vs 
Saxon  angles.  1605  CAM  DEM  Rew.t  Languages  24  The 
Saxon  letter  Thome.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <y  F.  xxv.  (1787) 
II.  523  The  Saxon  pirates.  Ibid,  xxxviii.  III.  610  The  ob- 
scure hints  of  the  Saxon  laws  and  chronicles.  1819  SCOTT 
Ivanhoe  xliii,  The  last  scion  of  Saxon  royalty.  1824  JOHN- 
SON Typogr.  II.  581  Greek,  Hebrew,  Saxon,  &c.,  or  any  of 
the  dead  characters.  1840  Rituals  Eccl.  Dunelm.  (Surtees) 
p.  xit,  An  interlinear  version  into  the  Saxon  language. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II,  130  In  Ireland  Scot  and 
Southron  were  strongly  bound  together  by  their  common 
Saxon  origin.  1862  \V.  H.  JERVIS  Hist.  France  \,  §6(1872) 
65  Witikind  became  the  hero  of  the  Saxon  resistance. 

b.  Used  to  denote  the  element  in  the  English 
tongue  which  is  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon. 

t Saxon- English^  ^English-Saxon  —  Anglo-Saxon. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  xxx.  (Arb.)  72  This  word 
(song)  which  is  our  naturall  Saxon  English  word.  Ibid.  n. 
xiii.  126  Our  vulgar  Saxon  English  standing  most  vpon 
wordes  monosillable.  Ibid.  130  Not  content  with  the  v>ual 
Normane  or  Saxon  word.  ?  1595-6  R.  CAREW  Excell.  Engl. 
Tongue  in  G.  G.  Smith  Elizab.  Crit.  Ess.  II.  287  In  our 
natiue  Saxon  language.  1840  CAKLYLE  Heroes  v.  (1841)  307 
Wheresoever  a  Saxon  dialect  is  spoken.  1849  F.  W.  NKVV- 
MAN  Soul  71  Poetry  must  have  Saxon  vocables.  1860 
WHVTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb,  2  Mr.  Sawyer's  fluency  in  all 
Saxon  expletives  is  undeniable. 

C,  Used  (primarily  by  Celtic  speakers:  see 
A.  i  b)  for  'English'  in  contradistinction  to  Welsh 
and  Irish  or  Gaelic.  Also,  in  wider  sense,  applied, 
like  Anglo-Saxon,  to  the  people  of  England  and 
of  the  other  English-speaking  communities,  chiefly 
in  contradistinction  to 'Latin*. 

1787  BURNS  '  When  Guilford  good*  vii,  The  Saxon  lads, 
wi'  loud  plncads,  On  Chatham's  Boy  did  ca',  man.  a  1845 
C.  G.  DUFFY  in  Spirit  of  Nation  3  Saxon  wiles  or  Saxon 
powers  Can  enslave  our  land  no  longer  Than  your  own  dis- 
sensions wrong  her.  1847  EMERSON  Kefir.  Men,  Uses  of 
Gt.  Men  Wks.  (Bonn)  I.  282  Every  child  of  the  Saxon  race 
is  educated  to  wish  to  be  first.  i86a  CALVERLEY  Verses  <$• 
Transl,  (1894)  49  Then  nectar — was  that  beer,  or  whisky- 
toddy?  Some  say  the  Gaelic  mixture,  /  the  Saxon.  1893 
LELAND  Mem.  II.  64,  I  never  found  a  Saxon-Englishman 
who  had  this  step. 

d.  Arch.  Used  to  designate  the  special  variety 
of  Romanesque  architecture  used  in  England  in  the 
'Saxon  period'.  (Formerly  often  misapplied  to 
early  Norman  buildings.) 

17..  WARBUKTON  Note  on  Popes  Ep.  Ld.  Burlington  2$ 
This,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  would  call  the  Saxon  Archi- 
tecture. 1761-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertues  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786) 
I.  181  This  Saxon  style  begins  to  be  defined  by  flat  and 
round  arches.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  II.  222/1  Those 
arcades  we  see  in  the  early  Norman  or  Saxon  buildings  or 
walls.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xiii,  With  doors  and  windows 
forming  the  heavy  round  arch  which  is  usually  called  Saxon. 

2.  absol.  (quasi-j^.).  The  language  of  the  Saxons: 
a.  =  ANGLO-SAXON   in   its   various   applications. 
Often  used  for  Modern  English  speech  of  Saxon 
or  Anglo-Saxon  origin  ;    English  diction  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Saxon  stock,  as  distinct  from  the 
Latin  and  French  elements. 

t  English  Saxon  =  Anglo-Saxon. 

1388 "PURVEY  Prol.  Bible  59  Bede  translatide  the  bible,  and 
expounide  myche  in  Saxon,  that  was  English,  either  comoun 
jangage  of  this  lond.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  206  For  Couste 
in  Saxoun  is  to  sein  Constance  upon  the  word  Romein. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n.  v.  (Arb.)  90  For  this  pur- 
pose  serue  the  monosi  I  tables  of  our  English  Saxons  [sit:]  ex- 
cellently well.  Ibid.  lit.  iv.  (Arb.)  157  Neither  shall  he  take 
the  termes  of  Northern-men,,  .nor  in  effect  any  speach  vsed 
beyond  the  riuer  of  Trent,  though  no  man  can  deny  but 
that  theirs  is  the  purer  English  Saxon  at  this  day.  1624 
FLETCHER  Wife  for  a.  Month  i,  A  Letter,  But  'tis  a  womans, 
Sir,  I  know  by  the  hand.  And  the  false  Orthography,  they 
write  old  Saxon.  x66a  M.  W.  Marriage  Broalter  72  He  in 
olde  Saxon's  call'd  a  match-maker.  1819  SCOTIA  Ivanhoe 
xxvi,  Here  is  a  letter,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  in  Saxon. 
1810  Gcntl.  Mag.  Apr.  312/1  Maund.  This  word  being  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon,  deserves  to  be  in  more  frequent  and 
general  use. 

b.  Old  Saxon  :  the  language  of  the  Old  Saxons 
(see  A.I),  especially  as  exemplified  in  the  remains  of 
9th  century  poetry,  including  the  Heliand and  some 
fragments  of  paraphrases  of  the  story  of  Genesis. 

1841  R.  G.  LATHAM  Eng.  Lang.  iii.  51  Grammatical  Struc- 
ture of  Old  Saxon,  as  compared  with  Anglo-Saxon,  1908 


WRIGHT  O.  E.  Grammar  2  Low  German... Up  to  about 
1300  it  is  generally  called  Old  Saxon. 
,o.  Of  or   belonging   to   Saxony   in   its   modern 
German  sense.     (See  A.  2.) 

171634  CHAPMAN'  Alf/iotisus  in.  i.  271  With  Saxon  lans- 
knights  and  brunt-bearing  Switzers.  ijyjGentl.  Mag.  VII. 
3/1  The  thriving.  .Trade  of  all  sorts  of  Saxon  Cloths.  1842 
MACAULAY £M,,  Frtdk,Gt.(ne&X  beginning),  Even  Frederic 
William,  with  all  his  rugged  Saxon  prejudices,  thought  it 
necessary  that  his  children  should  know  French.  1842 
BISCHOFF  M7coUen  Mtinitf.  II.  363  The  indigenous  Saxon 
breed  [of  sheep J  resembled  that  of  the  neighbouring  states. 

b.  Saxon  blue  =  Saxony   blue :    see    SAXONY. 
Saxon  green  :  cobalt  green. 

1753  HAXWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  vii.  xclv.  432  The  blues  and 
greens,  commonly  called  Saxon,  are  be=t  dyed  in  this  place. 
1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Count  ing-ho.  428,  2  Saxon-green 
durants.  1771  WOULFE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  127  Saxon 
blues-  .are  made  by  dissolving  indigo  in  oil  of  vitriol.  1775 
ROMANS  I  list.  Florida  App.  19  The  color  of  the  water 
changes,  .to  a  beautiful  saxon  blue.  1804  tr.  Tingry's 
Painter  i|j-  I'arnishers  Guide  302  Smalt,  or  the  vitreous 
oxide  of  saffer,  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  coarse  Saxon  blue,  or  enamel  blue. 

Saxondoni  (sce'ksandam).  =  ANGLO-SAXONDOM. 

1840  CAKLYLE  Heroes  iii.  (1841)  184  East  and  west  to  the 
very  Antipodes,  there  will  be  a  Saxondoni  covering  great 
spaces  of  the  Globe.  1868  DILKE  Greater  Brit.  I.  Pref.  8 
Sketches  of  Saxondom  may  be  of  interest.  1871  EAKLK 
Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  24  The  Anglian  kingdom  of  North- 
umhria  exhibited  the  first  mature  example  of  a  Christian 
nation  in  Saxondom. 

t  SaxO'niail,  a.  and  sl>.  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  Saxo- 
nia  SAXONY  +  -AN.]  a.  adjt  —  SAXON  a.  3.  b.  sb. 
A  Protestant  of  Saxony. 

a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.\\.  iv.  §  14  Saxomans  and  Bo- 
hemians in  their  Discipline  constraine  no  man  to  open  con- 
fession.  1761  SPENCE  in  Epithal.  Oxon.  Gj,  Hail. .,  Saxonian 
plains!  where  deep  Visurgis  flows. 

Saxoiiic  (sceksfrnik),  a.  [ad. med.L. Saxonic-us^ 
f.  L.  Saxon-  SAXON.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Saxony. 

c  1645  HowELLZ-f//.  (1650)  II.xi.23  They  of  the  Anglican, 
.,  Saxonick,  Wirtinbergick,  Palatin.and  Belgick  confessions. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  or  their  lan- 
guage. 

1678  T.  JONES  Heart  $  its  Sovtraign  320  Their  Saxonick 
letter,  which  much  agrees  with  the  character,  the  Irish  still 
use.  1714  FoRTESCUE-Ai.AND  Fortcscne's  Abs.  ff  Lint.  Mou. 
i  This  Saxonick  way  of  writing  is  to  be  found  in  Chaucer. 
1888  EAKLE(^V&)  A  Hand-Book  to  the  Land-Charters,  and 
other  Saxonic  Documents. 

t  Saxo-nical,  a.  Obs.  «prec. 

*577  DHE  Mentor.  Navig,  57  King  Edgar,  that  Saxomcall 
Alexander.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in.  211  The  later  Inter- 
preters, .so  interpret  the  Statute  of  the  Saxonical  Law. 

SaxO'nically,  adv.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  ^.] 
In  the  Saxonic  manner. 

1837  S.  R.  MAITLAND  6  Lett,  fo.v's  A.  $•  M.  6  King  Ina, 
..[or,]  as  Fox  more  Saxonically  called  him,  Inc. 

Saxonish.  (sarksanij),  a.  [f  SAXON  +  -ISH.] 
Belonging  to  the  Saxons ;  resembling  what  is  Saxon. 

1549  BALE  Labor.  Jottm.  Leland  Pref.  B  iij,  A  man  lerned 
in  many  sondrye  languages,  as  Greke,  Latyne,.  .Brittyshe, 
Saxonyshe,  Walshe,  Engtyshe,  and  Scottyshe.  1577-87 
HOLINSHED  Ckron.  I.  126/2  Which  terme  being  expired,  the 
whole  dominion  of  this  realme  was  Saxonish.  1871  EARLE 
Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  16  The  Welsh  and  the  Gael,  have  still 
called  us  Saxons,  and  our  language  Saxonish. 

Saxonism  (sse'ksaniz  m).     [f.  SAXON  +  -ISM.] 

1.  An  Anglo-Saxon  idiom  or  expression ;  Anglo- 
Saxon  characteristics  in  speech. 

1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  \.  ii.  49  The  language  [of 
Robert  of  Gloucester] .  .is  full  of  Saxonisms.  1845  KKMBLE 
in  Proc.  Philol.  Sac.  II.  121^  How  often  have  we  not  heard 
it  asserted  that  particular  districts  were  remarkable  for  the 
Saxonism  of  their  speech,  because  they  had  retained  the 
archaisms,  kine^  shoon,  houscn  \  1851  II.  MKLVILLK  U'haU 
III.  i.  10  note,  Many  other  sinewy  Saxonistns  of  this  sort. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ; 
attachment  to  what  is  Anglo-Saxon. 

1884  H.  D.  TKAILL  in  Macnt.  Mag.  Oct.  443  Please  to  re- 
member in  abatement  of  your  pride  of  Saxonism,  that  its 
moral  association  is  not  inherited  but  acquired,  a  1894 
C.  H.  Pr.AwsoN  in  Stcbbing  Mem.  (it>oo)  92  The  extravagant 
Saxonism  of  the  present  school  [of  historians]. 

Saxonist  (wtaobt)b  [f.  SAXON  +  -IST.]  A 
Saxon  scholar ;  one  learned  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

1599  TIIVNNE  Animadv.  (1875)  31  Vnlcste  a  inanne  be 
a  good  saxomste,  frenche,  and  Italyane  linguistc.  1770 
Archxologia  f.  In  trod.  25  Mr.  El^tob  the  Saxonist.  1812  J. 
NICHOLS  Lit.  A  need.  i8MC.IV.  123  This  ingenious  Saxonist. 
1847  /iVixTifrw.  Mag.  LXI.  80  Mr.  Thorpe,  so  well  known  :»-, 
one  of  the  very  few  accomplished  Saxonists  of  whom  we  can 
boast. 

Saxonite  (sarksansit).  Gcol.  [f.  SAXON-Y  + 
-ITE.]  A  name  proposed  for  a  group  of  peridotite 
rocks  composed  of  olivine  and  enstatite. 

1884  WADSWORTH  Lithol.  Studies  85  It  is,  then,  proposed 
here  to  designate  all  these  rocks  by  the  term  sii.i~onitet  from 
the  country  in  which  the  terrestrial  form  was  first  so  well 
described  by  Dathe. 

Saxonize  (sze-ksanaiz),  v.     [f.  SAXON  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  Saxon  or  Anglo-Saxon. 

1804  MITFORD  Inquiry  405  The  rest,  French,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  is  little  more  than  a  magazine  of  words;  rarely 
hhowing,  except  as  in  declension,  comparison,  or  conjuga- 
tion, they  have  been  Saxonized,  any  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  speech.  1843  WORDSW.  Prose  Wks.  (1876)  III.  91  Saint 
Romualdo,  (or  Rumwald,  as  our  ancestors  &axomsed  the 
name).  1861  PEARSON  Early  <$•  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  vi.  55  Other 
invaders . .  poured  in .  .till  the  island  was  baxonued. 


1      2.  intr.  To  become  Saxon  (in  quot.,  of  Saxony). 

1834  Taifs  Mag.  I.  440/1  Arthur  is  packed  off  to  Saxonise 
!  at  Weimar,  to  sigh  at  the  feet  of  Goethe's  handsome 
I  daughter-in-law. 

Hence  Sa'xonized///.  a.,  Sa'xonizing  rH.  si'. 

1867  SllAlKl'  Sketches  (1887)  67  The  decisive  Saxoiiisiiis  of 
Scotland  that  took  place  under  Margaret.  1886  EncycL 
Brit.  XX.  642  The  Saxonized  Britons  of  Wiltshire. 

Saxonly  (sne-ksanli),  adv.  [f.  SAXON  a.  +  -LV-.] 
In  a  Saxon  manner ;  in  the  Saxon  tongue. 

1387  TXEVISA  Higdcn  (Rollsi  II.  15-;  pe  Flemmynges  bat 
\vone(j  in  f>e  weste  side  of  Wales  haue[»  i-left  her  straunge 
speche  and  speke}»  Saxonliche  i-now  [L.  Saxonice  satis 
proloquitntitr].  1606  WAKNEH  Alb.  Kn^.  xv.  xciii.  374  Of 
Britons  (saxonlie  calid  Welsh,  or  Strangers'.  1864  LOWKLL 
Fireside  Trav.  28  Insurgent  after  no  mad  Gallic  fashion, 
but  soberly  and  Saxonly  discharging  itself.  1870  —  Study 
Wind  i  Chaucer(\^i\)  195  He  found  our  language  lumpish, 
..too  apt  to  speak  Saxonly  in  grouty  monosyllables. 

Saxony  (sx'ksani),  sl>.  [ad.  late  L.  Saxonia, 
the  country  of  the  Saxons,  f.  Saxon-  SAXON. 

In  ME.  the  name  of  the  country  appears  in  the  forms 
SOXOH,  Saxoync,  Scxonf,  Sessoyne  (after  OF.  Saxoinc, 
Sessoync) ;  the  similar  use  Q\  Saxon  in  Chapman's  Alptivnsus 
(a  1634)  may  be  from  the  mod.G.  Sachscn.] 

The  name  of  a  kingdom  of  Germany  (in  Ger. 
Sac/isen,  in  Fr.  Saxe),  used  attrib.  to  designate 
products  of  the  country  :  esp. 

1.  A  fine  kind  of  wool,  and  cloth  made  from  it. 
Also  absol. =  Saxony-cloth, 

Several  distinct  kinds  of  fabric  are  thus  designated  :  Saxony 
coating^  Saxony  wool  made  in  coating  styles  ;  Saxatty 
flannel.  Saxony  wool  in  flannel  weight  and  finish,  usually 
scarlet ;  Saxony  cordt  a  black  ribbed  material  with  cotton 
warp  and  Saxony  w«ft,  used  for  cassocks  and  academic  robes. 

1844  THACKERAY  Box  of  Hovels  Wks.  1900  XIII.  412  His 
Saxony-cloth  surtout.  1853  R.  S.  SliRTKES  Sponge's  Sp. 
Teitr(iS^)  333  Mr.  Sponge  forthwith  proceeded  to  put  his 
brown  boots, .  .his  dress  blue  saxony,  his  ciean  linen, .  .into 
|  his  solid  leather  portmanteau.  1888  Kn<y^l.  Brit.  XXIV. 
654/2  Specimens  of  the  finest  Saxony  wools. 

2.  Saxony  blue :  a  solution  of  indigo  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  much  used  as  a  dye.     Also 
Saxon  blue  (see  SAXON  a.  3  b). 

1857  MtL.LXR£Icm.CAtm.  III.  616.  1863 Chanil.  Ei^ycl. 
V.  559/1. 

t  Sa-xony,  a.  Obs.  ran;—1.  [?f.  SAXON  +  -Y.] 
=  SAXONISH. 

was  translated  out  of  Frenche  into  the  olde  Saxony  englishe, 
about  two  hundred  yeres  past. 

Saxophone  (saj-ks^fciun).  [f.  the  name  Sax 
:  (see  SAX-HOKN)  +  Gr.  -<j>a>i/os  voiced,  sounding.]  A 
|  brass  wind-instrument  with  a  clarinet  mouthpiece. 
'  invented  about  1840  by  Adolphe  Sax. 

1851  Caial.  Gt.  Exhil:  III.  1259/1  Sax,  Adolphe  &  Co., 
Paris. ..  Saxophone,  and  complete  set  of  instruments  for 
military  bands,  invented  by  the  exhibitor.  1884  Encycl. 
Krit.  XVII.  708/2  Adolphe  Sax,  a  Belgian  established  in 
Paris,  who  invented  the  family  of  saxophones. 

Hence  Sa'xophonist,  a  saxophone-player. 

1865  Pall  Mall  C.  28  Aug.  1/2  Hitherto  we  have  had 
neither  Zouaves,  nor  drummers,  nor  Turkish  Saxophonists, 
nor  Danish  peasants,  introduced  into  the  orchestra. 

Sa'xotroniba.  [Formed  as  prec.  +  It.  trotiiba. 
tnimpet.]  (See  quot.  1883). 

1856  [see  SAX-HORN].  1883  Grffi'e's  Diet.  Mus.  III.  232/1 
In  1845  he  [A.  Sax]  took  out  a  patent. .for  a  family  of 
cylinder  instruments  called  Saxo-trombas,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Saxhorn  and  the  cylinder  trumpet, 

t  Sa'xous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  saxos-us,  f. 
saxiiiu  rock,  stone  :  see  -ous.]  Rocky,  stony. 

1657  TOMI.INSON  Kenan's  Disf.  309  It  growes..on  stone 
walls,  old  edifices,  and  rubbages,  and  other  baxous  and  dry 
places  [orig.  aliistjue  saxosis  <$•  aridis  locis\. 

Saxoyne,  Saxsum  :  see  SAXON,  SIXSOME. 
Saxt  e,  -ie,  -en,  -ine, -ieth,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  SIXTH, 
J   SIXTY,  SIXTEEN,  SIXTIETH. 

t  Sa-xter  aithe.     Orkney  and  Shetland.    Re- 
fashioning, after  Sc.  sax  '  six',  of  ON.  s&lar-eitr 
,    'an  oath  of  six  ',  i.  e.  of  six  compurgators. 

160*  in  Goudie  Diary  J.  A/Hi  (1889)  185  Jonat  Archbald 
is  dempt  to  quite  hir  selff  with  the  saxter  aithe  for  'etc.]. 

Saxton,  Sax-tuba :  see  SEXTON,  SAX-UOKN. 
II  Sa'XUm.   Ob$.   [L.]     (See  quot.) 
1706  PinLurs  (ed.  Kersey),  Saxittit,  Stone  or  Rock-stone. 
1776  G.  EDWARDS  Klctn.  l''ossi!ogy  9  Class  II.    Stones... 
Order  VI.    Stone  of  a  granulated  structure,  named  Saxum. 
177610  /'/tit.  Trans.  LXVI.  525  The  mass  of  native  iron  lay 
on  the  very  ridge,  without  being  fixed  to  the  rock,  which  is 
]    u  grey,  stratified  sa-tuiu. 

Say  (s^')>  J^-1  Forms:  5-6  saye,  6  seeay, 
seye,  see,  sea,  6-7  saie,  6-8  sey,  3-  say.  [a. 
F.  saie  fem.  =  Pr.  saia,  Sp.  soya,  Pg.  saia,  It.  so/a 
:— L.  saga  pi.  of  sagunt  military  cloak.] 
1.  A  cloth  of  fine  texture  resembling  serge ;  in 
the  1 6th  c.  sometimes  partly  of  silk,  subsequently 
entirely  of  wool. 

1197  R.  Gt-ouc.  (Rolls)  8013  As  is  chanberlein  him  bro5te 

ar  he  aros  aday  Amorewe  uor  to  werie  a  peire  hosen  of  say. 

i    c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  440/3  Say,  clothe,  saffttm,     1519  M> t- 

tingham  Kef.  III.  354  A  kyrtylle  of  sylke  seeay.    1538 

STARKEY  England  I.  iii.  94  Fyne  clothys,  says  and  sylkys, 

bedys,  combys,  gyrdyllys  and  knyfys.     1590  SPENSER  f'.  Q. 

HI.  xii.  8  His  garment  nether  was  ofsilke  nor  say  But  {etc.]. 

1659  y.  Cleaveland  Revived  68  Saw  you  the  Cloak  at 

Church  to  day,  The  long  worne  short  Cloak  lin'd  with  Say ': 

\    17*8  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Say.  or  .S'air,..a  very  light 

,    crossed  stuff,  all  wool ;  much  used  abroad  for  linings,  and 
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by  the  religious  for  shirts  ;  and  with  us,  by  the  quakers,  for 
aprons,  for  which  purpose  it  is  usually  dyed  green.  1778 
Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Colchester^  It  is  principally 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  baizes  and  seys  ;  for  the  sup- 
port of  which  there  is  a  corporation,  called  the  governors  of 
Dutch-baize-hall.  1862  Catal.  Internal.  Exhib.  II.  xxi. 
No.  3964  Worsted  goods  ',  merinos,  says,  shalloons,  &c. 

f  b.  The  thread  or  yarn  from  which  the  mate- 
rial is  woven,   Obs. 

1714  /•>.  Bk,  of  Rates  85  Yarn  ordinary  /.  100  weight 
07  oo. . .  Ditto  Sayes  per  100  weight  03  oo. 

1  2.  In  erroneous  uses.     a.  Used  by  Wydif  to   | 
render  the  cognate  L.  sagtimt  in  the  Vulgate  with 
the  sense  of  curtain,   b.  Used  to  render  F.  sole  silk.    | 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  213  Olyuer  tok  hi-;  mantel  of  say  [Fr.    | 
son  bliant  de  saie],     1388  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxvt.  7  AKo  thou    j 
schalt  make  enleuene  sales  [Vulg.  saga  cilicina  tttutfctm]    \ 
to  kyuere  the  hilyng  of  the  tabernacle  ;  the  length  of  o  say    ' 
schal  haue  thretti  cubitis.    1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  323  This 
is  the  making  of  that  fine  Say,  wherof  silk  cloth  is  made 
[  Fr.  version  :  Et  c\st  com  me  sefait  la  soye\. 

3.  at  f  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  say  apron,  curtain^ 
doublet,  petticoat  \  say-make)^  -making,  -mil!, 
-weaver ;  also  f  say  man,  a  maker  or  seller  of 
say  ;  f  say-thicker,  a  fuller  of  say. 

1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.Misc.  (1733)  I.  Sg  And  ye's  get  a  green    '< 
*sey  apron  And  wastcoat  of  the  London  brown.     1531  Rec. 
St.  Mary  at  Hill ^2  Paid  for  mending  of  the  *Say  Curtens    , 
in   be  quere,  ij  d.     1541    Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.   144  One 
*»ay  dublett.     1654  in  Cal.  St.  Papers*  Iret.,  Adventurers 
(1903)333  Isaac  Key.  ."say-maker  [delivered]  three  pieces 
of  coloured  sayes.    1632  Contin,  Fore's  A.fy  !\I.  32/2  Follow-    ' 
ing  the  trade  of  "Say-making.     1488-9  in  Fine  hale  Priory^    j 
Charters^   etc.   (Surtees'    p.   ccclxxxiii,  Et    solvit   Johanni 
Francis,   'sayman,  pro  lez  hallyngs  de   sago  viridi.     1904 
Essex  Her,  July  154  To  the  south  of  the  Church  [of  Dedham] 
>tands  a  picturesque  old  Hay  and  >Say  mill.     1636  DAVK-    • 
NANT  Wits  v.  i,  I  have  nothing  on  my  [Jed  at  home,  But  a    | 
thin  Coverlet,  and  my  wives  *Sey  Pelti-coat.     1641  Short 
Relat.  Soap-Business    18    Diers,    Wool-Combers,  *Saye-    r 
Thickers,  and   the  like.     1644  Canterbury  Marriage  Li-    \ 
ccnces  (MS.),  Peter  de  Graue..* say- weaver. 

t  Say,  sb.'2-  Obs.  Forms:  4-9  say,  5-6  saye. 
6  saie,  seye,  6-8  sey.  [Aphetic  form  of  ASSAY 
sb.  It  is  often  uncertain  whether  the  word  in- 
tended was  assay  or  say  with  indefinite  article.] 

1.  The  action  of  testing  the  quality,  fitness  of  a    i 
person  or  thing;    —  ASSAY  sb.   i.     In   later  use- 
only  Sf.t  a  probation. 


note  he  coube  of  alle  Iayes,]&  mynstralcie  all  besaies[r'.r.  al 
ber  assayes].  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8063  There  is  no  hope  so 
vnhappy,  J?at  hastes  to  noght,  Neso  vnsikur  at  a  say,  as  to  set 
vppon  wemen  !  1637-50  Row  His/.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.) 
299,  I  have  alreadie  given  him  to  the  Duke  of  Bulloigne. . 
but  if  that  had  not  been,  it  might  have  been  that  yee  should 
had  a  sey  of  him,  but  now  it  cannot  be  helped.  1733  P. 
LINDSAY  Interest  Scot.  59  The  Publick  can  suffer  little  by 
his  Admission  without  a  Sey ;  if  he  does  not  work  well  and 
cheap  he'll  find  no  Business. 

2.  Trial;  trouble;  tribulation.    =  ASSAY  sb.  2. 
1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxi.  78   For  than  }e  knew 

thay  wer  ?our  fais,  Bot  now  thay  cum  in  freindis  clais, 
Quhilk  is  ane  sairer  sey. 

3.  Experiment.   To  set  (something)  in  a  say,  to 
make  experiment  of.    =  ASSAY  sb.  3. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  L  229  Of  suche  men  that  now  aday 
This  vice  setten  in  a  say. 

4.  The  testing  of  metals,  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  standard  of  purity.   =  ASSAY  sb.  6. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1262/1  A  piece  of  a  blacke 
stone,.. which  being  brought  to  certeme  goldfiners  in  Lon- 
don to  make  a  saie  thereof,  found  it  to  hold  gold.  1604  hi. 
G[RIMSTONE]  D'A  costal  s  Hist.  Indies  iv.  iv.  21 5  The)'  cannot 
transport  it  [gold]  from  the  Indies,  for  they  can  neither 
custome  it,  marke  it,  nor  take  say,  vntill  It  be  molten.  1669 
LD.  SANDWICH  tr.  Barbas  Afelals  i.(i674)  121  All  the  Mines 
.  -in  that  Province  have  been  found  out,  and  first  taken  say 
of,  by  the  Spaniards. 

5.  Venery.  Trial  of  grease.    =  ASSAY  sb.  9. 
ci6u  CHAPMAN  Iliad xix.  246  There,  hauing  brought  the 

Bore,  Atrides  with  his  knife  tooke  sey.  1686  BI.OME  Gent  I. 
Recr.  ii.  84  Then  having  sounded  the  Mot,  or  Morts,  lie 
that  is  to  break  him  up  (that  is,  to  take  say,)  first,  slits  the 
Skin  [etc.].  1817  J.  MAYER  Sportsman's  Direct,  (ed.  2)  1^9 
The  first  that  is  in  cuts  his  throat,  and  takes  say,  which  i», 
opening  his  belly,  to  see  how  fat  he  [a  stag  or  buck]  is. 

b.  concr.  The  cut  in  the  rlesh  made  in  the  process 
of  taking  say.     ?  Erroneous  use  :  but  cf.  sense  9. 

1855  KINGSLEV  Westw.  //0/viii,  You  may  lay  your  two  i 
fingers  into  the  say  there,  and  not  get  to  the  bottom  of  j 
the  fat. 

6.  A  trial  of  food  by  taste  or  smell.    —  AS^AY 
sb.  10. 

c  1440  in  Househ.  Of  if,  (1700)  471  Take  the  laumpray,  and 
wassh  hym  twyse  or  thries  in  iewe  water,. .sethe  hym,  and 
he  schal  be  fresshe  ynogh  at  a  say.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus, 
Dtffttste},.  .to  taste  :  to  take  a  little  save.  1639  MASSINGKR 
Unnat.  Combat  m.  i,  He  ne're  observ  d  you.  .take  A  say  of 
venison,  or  stale  fowle  by  your  nose. 

7.  The  act  of  tasting  food  or  drink  before  pre- 
senting it  to  a  person  of  high  rank.    =  ASSAY  sb.  \  2. 

1470  HENKY   Wallace  vin.  1274  A  say  scho  tuk  off  all 
thyng  at  thai  brocht.  1525  LD.  BERNERS^W/JJ. Il.clxxxviii. 
575  We  toke  the  saye  in  the  presence  of  the  kinge.    1591  G. 
FLETCHER  Knsse  Commiv.  xxvi.  109  The  taster. . deliuereth 
it  [sc.  the  cup]  vnto  him  with  a  say,  when  hee  calleth  for  it. 
1647  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  102  Let  your  wise  guardians,  e're 
you  drink,  take  say.     1691  WOOD  Atk.  Oxon.  II.  519  The    i 
Kings  dishes  were  brought  up  cover'd,  the  say  was  given,    ' 
and  all  things  were  performed  with  satisfaction  in  that  point,    i 

1549  CovERDALE.etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Htb.  vi.  1-6  Now  (as  it    i 


were)  to  take  a  saye  &  foretaste  of  the  power  of  y»  worlde 
to  come.  1600  HOLLAND  Liiy  v.  xii.  188  Neither  as  yet  is 
it  for  certaine  knowne,  why  he.  .was  counted  a  meet  man  to 
have  handsel],  or  take  sey  of  this  new  dignitie. 

8.  An  attempt,  an  endeavour.    ==  ASSAY  sb.  13. 
1568  T.  HOVVELL  Arb.  Amitie  (1870)  45  Thus  seeke  all 

sayes  hjr  sore  to  salue,  by  good  and  honest  way.  1610  B. 
JONSON  Alch.  i.  in,  This  fellow,  Captaine,  Will  come,  in 
time,  to  be  a  great  distiller,  And  giue  a  say..  at  the  philo- 
sophers stone.  1637  C.  Dow  Answ.  to  H.  Burton  212  To 
discover  and  prevent  this  their  purpose  before  it  had  under- 
mined the  present  government  of  the  Church,  as  noquestion 
it  would  have  given  a  good  say  to  it,  if  it  had  without  con- 
troule  proceeded  as  it  began. 

9.  A  trial  specimen  ;  a  sample.    =  ASSAY  sb.  \"t. 

1530  TINDALE  Answ.  ./I/on-  \Vks.  (1573)  279/2  To  gene  you 
a  say  or  a  taste  what  truth  shall  follow,  he  fayneth  a  letter 
sent  from  no  man.   1656  in  Irving  Hist,  Dumbarton.  (1860) 
535  Item,  that  neither  prentis  nor  ither  personne  of  the  said 
craft  be  suffered  to  sett  up  ane  bothe  nor  work  in  the  said 
burgh  till  first  he  offers  his  sey  to  the  said  deacon  and  be 
fund  worthy  and  able  to  be  ane  maister  of  the  said  craft. 

10.  Temper  of  metal.   =  ASSAY  sb.  18. 
1596  SPKSSER  F.  Q.  vi.  xi.  47  A  sword  of  better  say. 

11.  attrib.  and  t'omb.t  as  (sense  7)  say-taking\ 
say-box,  the  chest  in  which  coins  are  deposited 
at  the  Mint  for  future  examination  at  the  Trial  of 
the  Pyx;  say-master  =  ASSAY-MASTER;  say-piece, 
anything  chosen  as  an  example  of  excellence. 

1531  Ld.  Treas.  Acc.Scetl.Vl,  103  To  ane  smytht  for  the 
of  taking  of  the  lok  of  the  "say  bo.v.   1641  in  R.  \V.  Cochran- 
Patrick   Rec.  Coinage  Scot  1.  (1876)  I.  Introd.  30  Item  that 
the  sny  box  belong  to  him  when  it  is  broken  vp  quhich  will 
not  be   much  because  that  it  conteins  hot  ane  quartre  of 
euerie  say  piece.    1721  STRVPE  F.ccl.  Afetn.  1  1.  n.  iii.  266  The 
treasurer,  comptroller  and  ""seymaster  of  the  late  erected 
mints.     1680  BOYLE  Scept.  Cheat,  vi.  401  This  Gentleman 
having  brought  that  Earth  to  thepublick  Say*  Masters  [etc.], 
1641    "Say  piece   [see  above],     a  1774    FF.RGUSSON  Ode   to 
Go'.udspink  Poems  (1845)  20  Nae  mair  the  rainbow  can  im- 
part  Sic  glowin'  ferlies  o1  her  art,  Whose  pencil  wrought 
its  freaks  at  will  On  thee,  the  sey-piece  o1  her  skill.    1788  in 
Shirrefs%&  Poems  (1790)  341  With  something  of  the  comic  vis, 
And,  for  a  say-piece,  not  amiss.   1540  St.  Papers  Hen.  /•'"/TV, 
VIII.  508  The   Frenche  King,   and   She  also,  was  at  the 
making  seasoning  and  'saye  taking  of  the  said  parties.    16x7 
HAKKWIU.  Apol.  iv.  x.  §  2  (1630)  430  Dinner  and  .supper  was 
served  in  with  all  accustomed  ceiemontes,  as  sewing,  water, 
grace,  carving,  say  taking,  &c. 

t  Say,  sb.''">  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6,  9  sey,  S 
cea,  9  sae.  [Northern  a.  ON.  sd-r  cask  (Sw.  sa, 
Da.  saa,  bucket),  corresp.  to  OE.  saa  *  libitorium  ' 
(?  read  libatoritim)  in  the  Corpus  Gloss.  The 
midland  form  is  SOE.]  A  bucket  for  domestic  or 
other  use,  with  two  ears  through  which  a  pole  may 
be  passed  as  a  handle. 

1426  Sc.  Acts  *Jas.  I  (1814)  II.  12/2  Of  J>e  samyn  wyse 
[thair  be  ordanit]  thre  or  four  says  to  |?ecommoun  vse.  1564 
ll-'ills  $  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  223,  ij  sayes  &  a  chayre, 
xijd.  1609  Churckw.  Ace.  Pittington  (Surtees)  60  Item 
payed  to  James  Rennet  son  for  a  say,  iij  s.  1752  Rec.  Elgin 
(New  Spald.  Club  1903)  I.  464  All  tubs,  ceas,  kirns,  kits, 
stoups,  cogs  and  other  cooper  work.  1892  G.  STEWART 
Shetland  Fireside  Tales  (ed.  2j  247  She.  .set  every  tub  an' 
sey  'at  she  could  fin. 


Say  (s£i),  sb±    [f.  SAY  0.1 
1.  What  a  pers 


person  says  ;  words  ns  compared  with    • 
actions ;  also,  a  saying,  dictum.  Obs.  exc.  poet. 

1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxix.  30  5°r  deld  Is  not  lyk    ' 
}or  say.     a  1586  Ibid,  xxxvil,  39  Bot,  gif  \te\  see  }e  sussie  of 
hair  sals,  Blasone  ^ai  will,  how  ever  ?e  behaue  3011.     1644 
FEATLY  Roma  Rnens  i  This  hath  been  the  say  of  all  here-    i 
ticks  and  schismatlcks.     1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I. 
158  The  poor  woman  has  so  little  purity  of  heart,  that  it 
[the  talk]  is  all  say  from  her,  and  goes  no  farther  than  the 
ear.    1741  W.  WILSON  Cent.  Def.  Reform.  Ch.  Scott.  87  The 
bare  Sny  of  Ministers.. does  not  bind  the  Consciences  of    , 
Church-members.   1871  TENNYSON  Gareth  $  Lynette  337  No    ! 
boon  Is  here,  But  justice,  so  thy  say  be  proven  true.     1885 
LYALL  Ane.  Arab.  Poetry  21  There  rises  a  lord,  to  say  the    j 
say,  and  do  the  deeds,  of  the  noble.     1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN 
Shropshire  Lad  Ivii,  You  hearken  to  the  lover's  say,  And 
happy  Is  the  lover. 

f2.  A  current  saying,  proverb,  saw.  Obs, 
1602  MARSTON  Ant.  .y  Mel.  in.  Wk<.  1856  I.  39  Tls  an  old    I 
say,  Tls  an  old  horse  can  neither  \vighy,norwagge  histnile. 
c  1648-50  BRAT  H  WAIT  Barnabecs  yrnl.  iv.  (1818)  173  Now  to 
Kirkland.  .May  that  say'  be  verified,  'Far  from  God,  but 
neare  the  temple '. 

3.  To  have  a  say :  to  have  a  '  voice  *  /*;/  a  matter; 
to  have  the  right  to  be  consulted  or  the  power  to 
influence  a  decision. 

1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  239  Shall  they  therefore  haue  no    i 
saye  at  all  in  deciding  controuersies  V   1823' JON  BKK'  Diet.    [ 
Turfs.v,,  'I  have  no  say  In  the  business';  no  power  one    I 
way  or  the  other.    1865  fall MallG.  No.  143.5/1  You  have    . 
no  say  in  the  matter.     1900  GASQUET  Eve  ofRejorm.  iii.  52    j 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  those  who  found  the  money    ! 
wished  to  have  a  say  in  its  disposal.     1888  'R.  BOLDRE- 
WOOD  '  Robbery  under  Arms  Iii,  One  or  two  more  people    ! 
that  had  some  say  with  the  Government,  was  working  back 
and  edge  for  me. 

trans/.   1894  -Sa.'.  Rev.  17  Mar.  287  Buddha  traditions  had    ! 
a  good  say  in  it. 

b.  U-  S.  To  have  the  say :  to  be  in  command. 

1902  WISTER  Virginian  xiii,  *  So  you're  acting  foreman", 
said  I.  '  Why,  somebody  has  to  have  the  say,  I  reckon  *.  1906 
H.  VAN  DYKE  /deals  $  Appltc.  ii.  39  The  men  who  have 
'  the  say '  about  these  subjects  belong  to  the  ruling  classes.  . 

4.  What  one  has  intended  or  planned  to  say : 
chiefly  in  phrase  to  say  (out}  one's  say. 

1692  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Fables  ci.gs  He  had  no  sooner  say'd 
out  his  Say,  but  [etc.].     1768  TUCKEH  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  473    • 
He  would  not  Interrupt  me  for  fear  I  should  not  have  time    t 


to  say  out  all  my  say.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vi.  i,  For 
then  we  should  have  time  to  say  all  our  say.  1808  SCOTT 
Marm.  \.  xxii,  Well  hast  thou  spoke  :  say  forth  thy  say. 
1816  MALCOLM  Let.  in  Smiles  Mem.  J.  Murray  (I&QI)  I.  341, 
I  have  waited  to  the  last,  that  I  might  condense  all  my  say 
into  one  short  sheet.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxxv,  I  have  said 
my  say.  a  1843  SOUTHEY  Doctor  ccx\v\\\.  (1848)  6iS,  I  shall 
say  out  my  say  in  disregard  of  both.  1849  THACKERAY  Pen- 
tit' tin  is  l.\x,  I  have  done  my  best,  and  said  my  say.  1859 
GEO.  KLIOT  Adam  Bede  xxxii,  '  Yes,  I  know  I've  done  it ', 
said  Mrs.  Poyser  ;  'but  I've  had  my  say  out,  and  I  shall  be 
th'  easier  for't  all  my  life '.  1884  Athcnxnm  i\  Oct.  461/1 
[Professor  Max  Mulier]  has  a  knack  of  saying  his  say  in  a 
manner  that  renders  the  mere  process  of  reading  a  pleasure. 
b.  To  have  one's  say :  to  avail  oneselt  of  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  one's  views. 

1858  RusKiNAV/£j  Royal  Acad.  iv.  16, 1  merely  pay  tribute 
of  admiration  in  passing,  having  had  my  say  about  Mr. 
Dobson's  colour  before.  1859  MEREDITH  R.  Fwerel  ix, 
Lobourne  had  its  say  on  the  subject.  1884  Leeds  Mercury 
24  Oct.  8/2  After  one  or  two  Peers  had  had  their  say  on  that 
subject,  the  Address  was  agreed  to. 

5.  A  talk  to  or  with  a  person.     Now  dial. 

1786  A.  GIB  Sacr.  Contempt.  II.  i.  vi.  206  The  need  of 
every  perishing  Sinner  for  whom  he  undertook  had  a  Say 
to  him  before  the  Sinner's  existence..;  and  to  this  Say 
he  was  most  graciously  attentive.  1894  BARisc-Goui-u 
Kitty  Alone  I.  83  TJnere's  some  one  wants  to  have  a  say 
with  you.  ^J 

Say  (st7'),  z>.*  Forms  :  see  below.  [OE.  s$€gant 
pa.  t.  Ar^rfcf,  corresp.  to  OFris.  sega^  sedza  i^mod. 
Kris,  sizze),  OS.seggtax,^&.t*fagua  (MLG.wgyew, 
MDu.  seggent  sagen,  Du.  zeggen^.^  OHG.  sag$nt 
pa.  t.  sagitay  segita  (MHG.,  mod.G.  sageti},  ON. 
segja,  pa.  t.  sagda ;  repr.  OTeut.  ^sagsjan,  *sagjan 
:— pre-Teut.  *sokei-.  The  root  is  perh.  \YIndo- 
germanic  *so^"- :  *seqH)  found  in  Lith.  sakyti%  OS1. 
j(?9'//tosay,(jr.  tvvtirt  imper.  (\—*en-seque  —  O  Latin 
inseqtte,  insece]^  ivtffntw  aorist  inf.,  to  tell,  say, 
L.  inquam  I  say  (:—*in-si/u-avi). 

The  iiormal  mod.Kng.  phonetic  representative  of  the  OE. 
inf.  sgcgan  (or  the  ist  sing.  pres.  spge)  would  have  been 
*  sedge.  As  in  the  case  of  BUY  t>.,  LIE  v.1,  the  mod.  form 
comes  from  OE.  forms  which  had  g  (palatal)  Instead  of  eg; 
as  Imp.  sfge,  sxget  and  sing.  pres.  ind.  sfgest,  sxgsit  3rd 
sing.  pres.  ind.  S£gc$,  sxg$.  The  g  represents  WGer.^,  and 
the  tfWGer.jyj  the  OTeut.  stem  *sagj~  having  become 
by  phonetic  law  in  W.Ger.  *saggj-  before  an  inflexional 
suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel,  and  *sagi-  in  any  other 
position.  In  Middle  English,  alongside  the  tendency,  which 
ultimately  prevailed,  to  extend  the  stem  se%-,  set-,  sai- 
(:— OE.  teg-)  to  all  parts  of  the  verb,  there  existed  an  oppo- 
site tendency  to  extend  the  stem  segg~  beyond  its  etymo- 
logical limits.  Hence  most  of  the  parts  of  the  verb  (though 
not  the  pa.  t.)  had  two  widely  divergent  forms,  the  distribu- 
tion of  which  does  not  closely  correspond  to  dialectal  divi- 
sions. In  some  northern  poeiry  the  two  forms  occasionally 
occur  in  juxtaposition  as  distinct  words  (e.  g.  '  Tille  I  haue 
seggid  and  saide  all  my  sawe',  York  Myst.  xxxii.  16).  In 
Robert  of  Brunne  the  form  sc^ge^  *  sedge  (implied  in  sedgeyng) 
seems  to  be  appropriated  to  the  sense  '  recite '  (as  a  minstrel) : 
see  SAVER  i,  SAVING  i.J 
A.  Inflexional  Forms. 

1.  Infinitive  say  (s^)-  P'orms:  a.  r  secgan, 
secggan,  -ean,  saecgan,  ssccg,g)eau,  1-2  sec- 
gean,  seggan,  2  seggon,  secgen,  -on,  segcean, 
ssecgen,  2-4  segge(n,  siggen,  suggen,  2-5  sigge, 
3  seuggen,  sucgen,  suge(n,  seg,  3-4  sugge, 
Kent,  zigge,  zygge,  5  sygge,  6  dial,  zedge.  Also 
Dative  Infinitive  i  to  secgen  no,  -anne,  2  to 
seggan(n)e,  2-4  to  seggen(e,  Kent,  to  ziggene. 
ft.  2  seesen,  sociu,  2-3  seien,  se^en,  2-5  »ei(e, 
3  sei^en,  3-5  sai,  4  seyen,  saien,sei^(e,  (?.  erron. 
sy),  4-5  seyn(e,  sein,  4,  6  Sc.  sa,  4-6  sayn, 
sey(e,saie,  saye,  4-5,  (6-7  arch,  in  rimes)  sayne, 
saine,  4-5,  (6,  9  arch.}  sain,  6  sayen,  (erron. 
sene),  8-9  dial,  zay,  3-  say.  Also  Dative  Infini- 
tive 4-5  to  seyne,  4,  6  to  saine,  5  to  sane,  to 
seinge,  to  sein,  to  seynt,  5-6  to  sayne. 

a.  AVvrt'i/^SSoponne  heswulceshwaetsecgan  wolde.  1:1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  67  Penne  mu^e  we  wenen  and  seggen  J?us. 
ciaps  LAY.  18377  Pe  king.. bad  Gorlois  suggen  [c  1*75  seggej 
his  iwille.  c  1250  Kent.  Semi,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  28  We  mowe 
sigge  bet  stor  signefieth  \re  herte.  1340  Ayenjb.  134  pet  is 
to  ziggene.  1340-70  Aiisattnder  1033  Now  will  I  cease  J?is 
sawe  6c  segge  you  more  Of  hym  bat  hight  Ali^aunder.  1393 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xin.  30  For  to  seggen  as  the!  seen,  c  1415 
Seven  Sag.  (P.)  1708  To  loke  what  he  wolde  sygge.  1553 
Re$pnbliea  v.  vii.  14  (Brandl)  Iche  maie  zedge  to  yowe,  Is 
fearde  pulling  owte  my  throte. 

p.  a  nzz  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1070  (Laud  MS.)  pa  herdon  ba 
munecas  of  Burh  sasjen  bast  [etc.].  1154  Ibid,  an.  1137  p  5 
Suilc  &  mare  )>anne  we  cunnen  saein.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex. 
2494  Vsheolsbodewurd  fei^enbead.  aiyaoCitrsorM.  12813 
Quat  (>an  sal  we  sai  to  baini?[^.  rn  sayne;  sal;  sey].  1:1300 
Havelok  2886  pe  erl  ne  wolde  nouth  ageyn  pe  kinge  be. ., 
Ne  of  )?e  spusing  seyen  nay.  ^1350  Will.  Pnlerne  60  So, 
forto  sei^  al  be  sob6  s°  faire  Pe  cherl  glosed,  b^t  [etc.J.  c  1368 
CHAUCER  Compl,  Pile  77  (Tanner  MS.)  Ther  is  no  more  to 
seyn  [v.  rr.  seye,  seyne].  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl,  (Ntnian) 
276  For  ocht  bat  he  cuth  sa  ore  do.  (71400  Britt  lix.  55 
The  v  kyng  hade  Merchemeriche,  bat  is  to  seynt,  be  Erl- 
dome  of  Nichol.  c  1420-30?  LVDG.  Compleynt  99  in  Temple, 
Glas  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  60  And  of  on  thyng,  soth  for  to  seyne, 
I  haue  gret  mater  to  compleyne.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
cxiii.  (1906)  153  Syn  the  nwe  testament,  that  is  to  sein,  sen 
God  was  borne  of  the  holy  mayden  Marie.  1513  DOUGLAS 
Aineis  \.  Prol.  219  Eneuch  thairof,  now  will  T  na  mair 
sayne.  Ibid.  \.  vi.  138  Venus  na  mair  sufierit  him  plene 
nor  sa.  a  1547  SURREY  in  TotteFs  Misc.  (Arb.)  20,  I  dare- 
well  sayen.  1621  lip.  MOUNTACU  Diatribz  118  To  say  bo  to 
a  battledore,  a  1643  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  n.  ii.  (1651)  62 


SAY. 

Ah  benedicite  I  might  soothly sayne.  1865  SWINBURNE /><?«;« 
ty  Ball.,  Q.  Btrsa&e  345  Lord  God,  alas,  what  shall  I  sain? 

2.  Indicative  Present,  a.  \$t  pers.  sing,  say 
(s^i).  Forms:  a.  i  secge^segce',  secgge,  ssecge, 
2-5  segge,  3  sucge,  seuge,  sige,  3-4  sugge,  3-5 
sigge,  4  suge,  sege,  sygge.  0.  3  seie,  3-4  sai, 
4  seije,  seje,  4-5  sey(e,  sei,  4-6  saye,  5-6  saie, 
(in  rime  pseudo-arch.  5  sayne,  6  sane),  8-9  dial. 
zay,  3-  say. 

a.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  69  Sob  is  baet  ic  eow  secgge,  bset  [etc.). 
c  1200  ORMIN  16632  To  fulle  sob  I  segge  be.  6-1205  LAY.  2979 
pis  ich  sucge  [v.  r.  segge]  be  to  seo5e.  Ibid.  2985  Ich  be  Got- 
noille  seuge.  c  1250  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  30  Ine  sigge 
nacht  bet  hi  ne  hedden  J'er  before  ine  him  beliaue.  a  1275 
Prmf.  Alfred  706  ibid.  138  Hie  ne  sige  nout  bi  ban,  bat 
moni  ne  ben  gentile  man.  c  1300  Harro-.v.  Hell  171  (Digby 
MS.)  Adam,  nou  i  sege  hit  be,  To-day  bou  salt  alesed  be. 
£  1394  P.  Pi.  Crede  390  And  berfore,  leue  leel  man  leeue  bat 
ich  sygge.  c  1400  Solomon"s  Bk.  ll'isdom  203  Ri^th  to 
heuen  ne  segge  ich  nou^th  bat  he  euer  come. 

ft.  « 1300 C«rj0r.<V. 28036,1  sai  [z(,r.  say]  noght  bis  boqueber 
of  alle.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  182  For-^i  I  scije  as  I 
seide  er  be  si;te  of  bise  tixtes.  c  1374  CIIAUCKR  Troylus  iv. 
769  A  by-word  here  I  seye,  That,  *  rotelees,  mot  grene  sone 
deye  '.  c  1400  Gamelyn  447  (Skeat),  I  say  it  for  me, . .  yuel 
mot  I  the  !  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tonr  ix.  (1906)  13  For  y  saie 
you  alle,  who  that  dothe  a  dedly  synne  [etc.],  c  1483  E.  E, 
Misc.  (Warton  Club)  48  Furth  he  went,  as  y  }ow  sayne.  1513 
DOUGLAS  s£neis  in.  ix.  96  For,  quhow  grlslie  and  quhow 

freit  I  jow  sane  Lurkis  Poliphemus.  1530  PALSGR.  696/2, 
saye,  I  tell  or  speake  a  thyng. 

b.  2nd  pers.  sing,  sayest  (s^'est),  sayst 
(s/!st).  Forms  :  a.  i  sesst,  sajast,  2  seejst,  2-5 
seist,  3  seiist,  seiest,  Ormin  sej^st,  3-5  seyst, 
3-6  seiste,  4  Kentish  zayst,  4-7  saist,  5  perron. 
seyth,  seith),  3-  sayst,  6-  sayest.  Also  (chiefly 
north!}  3-5  sais,  says,  4-5  seis,  5  aayes,  seyes. 
$.  3  Ormin  seggesst  (^=d.^),  4  siggest, 
sseggez),  5  seggest,  seggist. 

a.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  179  On  bone  bu  leo^ende  sa^ast  haet 
bu  sie  paet  he  is.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  39  penne  bu  seist  />/*- 
mitte  [etc.],  c  1200  ORMIN  5188.  a  1225  Juliana  n  (Bodl. 
MS.)  Beo  hit  so5  bat  tu  seiist  [v.r.  seist].  a  ia$o  Owl  $ 
Night.  1075  (Jesus  MS.)  Hwat  seystu  [r.r.  seistu]  bis  for 
myne  schome.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10792  Wat  .seiste 
quab  bis  gode  erl.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  965  He  said,  'adam, 
now  wel  sais  bou.  1382  WYCLIF  Mark  ,\v.  i  Thou  seyst. 
1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  227  Alle  thynges  be  to  vs  bare 
and  open  that  thow  seyes.  c  1450  Merlin  17  We  may  neuer 
bileve  that  this  be  trewe  that  thow  seiste.  i  1548  tr.  Viret's 
'Expos.  XII  Art. Chr.  Faith  A  iv  b,  The  thynge  is  euen  as 
thou  sayest.  1579  LYLV  F.ufikues  (Bond)  1.  321  Moreouer 
thou  saist  that  [etc.].  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  815  Unjust  thou 
saist  Flatly  unjust,  to  bind  with  laws  the  free.  1741-2  GRAY 
Agrip.  85  Say'st  thou  I  must  be  cautious,  must  be  silent. 
1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robert  xix,  'Thou  say'st  a  painful  truth', 
said  Count  Robert. 

&  c  taooORMiN  1512.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  621  '  Fare 
forthe ',  quod  be  frekez,  '  &  fech  as  bou  seggez '.  1402  Jack 
UplatMS  Rejoinder  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  72  The  secte 
that  thou  seggist  of. 

o.  yd  pers.  sing.  Bays  (sez),  arch,  saith  (seb). 
Forms:  a.  ises^e;p,s«3(e)J>,  seeis15,8asa'o*,2se315, 
sse;^,  2  seigfl,  2-3  seeifl,  seiS,  seielS  (occas.  written 
seid,  seied),  3-5  seith,  3  sentf,  seett$(e,  Ormin 
8e3'3)J>»  3~4  seithe,  3-5  seyth,4Afc'«A  zayp,zaij>, 
(2-3  seit,  3  seiet,  4  sey  t) ,  4-5  sey  the,  5-6  say  th>  6 
say  the,  saieth,  6-7  sayeth,  3-  (now  arch.}  saith. 
Also  (with  ending  orig.  north.}  3-6  sais,  4  seys, 
(sas),  4-5  seis,  sayse,  saise,  4-7  sayes,  5  ?  seysse, 
5,  7  sales,  6  sayis,  9  dial,  sea,  sez,  4-  says,  £. 
3  suggeU,  3-4  segge]?.  Also  4  sigges,  ;;  segges. 

a.  971  Blickl.  Honi.  27  Her  sa^ab  Matheus  se  godspellere 
beetle  [etc.].  Ibid.  55  Her  sej(j  hu  se  sebela  lareow  was 
sprecende.  (11175  Cott.  Horn.  239  pan  seied  ham  god..;e 
senegeden  an  $eur  ecenesse  [etc.],  c  1175  Lamp.  Honi.  45 
Eft  ure  lauerd  seolf  seit.  Alalidictus  Iti-tno  [etc.],  r  1200 
ORMIN  10306  He  se«b  uss  batt  [etc.],  a  1250  Owl  #  Night. 
1072  (Jesus  MS.)  Wei  viht  bat  wel  spekb  seyb  in  be  songe. 
/i  1300  Cursor  M.  8282  Als  sais  [r.  rr.  sas,  saise,  seibj  J»e 
stori.  c  1320  Sir  Tristrem  1545  He  sey  I  he  hab  don  bis. 
£•1330  K.  tjKL'NNK  Chron.  It-'nce  (Rolls)  14779  But  bat  seynt 
Hede  of  bem  alle  seys,  Elles  schulde  non  haue  knowe  what 
weys.  1340  Ayeii/>,  134  Ase  zaib  zainte  paul.  13..  Setiyn 
Sag.  (W.)  2925  Opon  the  morn,  the  stori  sayse,  '1  he  knight 
toke  horses  and  nernays,  c  1500  Melitsine  vi.  28  Thystory 
saiih,  that  [etc.].  1508  DUNBAR  Flytingi^  He  sayis  [etc.]. 
1523  Lp.  BERNERS  Froiss.  \.  ccclxxxvii.  661  If  it  be  as  he 
dothe,  it  is  as  he  saythe.  1590  GREENE  Orf,  Fur.  (1599)  B  2, 
What  sayes  the  mi^htie  Mandrecard?  1600  inSJtaJis.Cent. 
of  Praise  35  He  sayeth  that  [etc.],  a  1631  DONNE  Poems 
(1650*  q  Who  saies  my  teares  have  overflow'd  his  ground? 
'7S°  GRAY  Long  Story  73  So  Rumour  says.  1819  SCOTT 
Jvatihof  xxxiv,  tor  what  saith  holy  writ. 

&.  1205  LAY.  28818  Swa  al.se  be  boc  us  suggeS.  ^1275 
Ibid.  10500  pe  king  be  greteb  Basan  an  seggeb  mid  sore  bat 
[etc.].  a  1375  Joseph  A  rim.  209  penne  spekes  a  vois  and  on 
bei?  sigges,  'king  [etc.]'.  £1440  York  Myst.  xxxiii.  98 
Agayne  Sir  Cesar  hym  selfe  be  segges  and  saies  [etc-J. 

d,  plural  say  (s^i)-  Forms  :  a.  i  secg(e)afl, 
seggatS.  88ecg(e)a'5,  secggap,  2-4  siggep,  seggep, 
3  sug(g)e*.  segej?,  (segget; ;  i  segge  (ive),  2-4 
segge,  4  St\  sigge,  4-5  seggen.  0.  4  seith,  4 
seyth  (occas.  written  seyt),  seyithe.  Also  north. 
3-6  sais,  4  seis,  saise,  5  seise,  6  says,  6-7 
sayes.  -y.  3-4  sei$en,  3-6  sey;e)n,  4  sein,  4-5 
seyne,  sain,  4-6  sayn(e,  seien,  5  saien,  5  (6-7 
arch.}  saine,  5-6  sane,  sayen,  (9  dial,  sen) ; 
3-4  sai,  seie,  4-5  sey,  sei,  4-6  saye,  5-6  saie, 
(8-9  dial,  zay),  4-  say. 
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a.  971  Blickl.  How.  125  Swylceeac  we  leorniabtmen.  bat  ba 
men  secgab.  .baet  [etc.],    «  1x75  CWA  Horn*  237  Of  f>e  folce 
we  siggeS  bat  hit  cumb  fastlice  fram  middenardes.     ^1205 

I    LAV.  24275  Summe  bokes  suggeS  [v.  r.  seggeb]  *o  iwisse  bat 
i    [etc.].     ci»7§  /U£  27480  For  al  so  segee  [v.  r.  sugge5]  be 
.    writes  bat  witty  men  dihte.     1377  LANGL.  P.  /Y.  Ji.  xi.  425 
'  3e  seggen  soth  ',  quod  I. 

ft.     a  1300  Cursor  A/.  343  Ah  clerkes  sais  bat  are  wis  He 

wroght  noght  first  wit  partis.     Ibid.  6697  Til  liir  husband 

\    men  aght  to  giue  Menaes  bat  men  sais  es  right,      r  1320 

:    R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  675  Sum  seyb,  'saue  by  selfe,  syf  bou 

kunne',     1563   WltfJBT    tr.     Vincentins    Lirinensis   Wks. 

I     (S.  T.  S.)  II.  76  We  al  says  the  samyn. 

y.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  £".r.  917  Ebruis  sei^en,  wune  hem  wex 
i  [etc.],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14689  Gas  lokes  be  bokes  o  your 
laj,  And  vnderstandes  quat  bai  sai.  f  1320  Sir  Tristram 
3220  pai  lei^en  al  bi  dene  pat  sain  he  dar  nou^t  fijt  Wib  his 
fo.  1362  LANCL.  P.  PL  A.  vn.  122  $if  hit  beo  sob  bat  }e 
seyen.  <:  1400  /Wr.  7«y  277  Sum  sayn  full  sure..  Hit 
was  be  formast  on  flete  bat  on  flode  past.  .'1404  26  Pol. 
Pot-tns  17/72  In  sykernes  may  he  go,  and  recche  neuere  what 
men  say.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  /ViV.  196  Mor- 
ouer  hit  is  not  to  beleuc  to  folys  that  Sayne  that  [etc.], 
c  1460  FORTESCITE  Al'S.  ty  Lint.  Mon.  xvii.  (1885)  152  To  this 
sane  [v.  rr,  sayn,  sayen]  suche  lordes  an  ober  men.  c  1485 
CAXTON  Sonnts  of  Aymon  xxii.  481  Wene  ye  that  I  shall 
do  that  ye  saye  for  fere  of  deth  ?  1504  in  I.  S.  Leadam  Sel. 
Casts  Crt.  Requests  (i8y8>  9  And  the  saide  Executours 
further  seyen  that  [etc.].  1513  BRADSHAW  6V,  U'erburge  i. 
358  As  dyuers  auctours  sayne.  1552  LYNDESAY  Monarche 
€032  Than  sail  one  Fyre,  as  Clerkis  sane,  Mak  all  the  hyllis 
and  valais  plane.  1579  J.  STUBBES  Discov.  Gaping  Gulf 
Csb,  A  new  match  betweene  hym  and  Marguerit  daughter 
of  a  French  Charles,  as  most  men  saien.  1581  PKTTIE  tr. 
Gvazso'sdv,  Com:  i.  (1586!  n  What  saie  you  of  this?  1602 
BRETON  Mothers  Blessing  B  4  b,  But  barken  to  the  shep- 
heards  what  they  saine,  Both  of  the  Sunshine,  and  a  showre 
of  raine.  1614  B.  JOSSON  Barth.  /''air  n.  ii,  They  say,  a 
fooles  handsell  is  lucky. 

3.  Indicative  past.  a.  ist  and  yd  per s.  sing, 
said  (sed).  Forms:  1-2  seesde,  (i  sasode),  1-3 
s&de,  2  saijde,  seeide,  2-4  sede,  aade,  2-5  seide, 
a,  5-7  sed,  3  seaide,  sseide,  Ormin  se3$de,  3-5 
seyde,  seid,  3-6  sayde,  3-7  saide,  4  seyede, 
secede,  Kentish  z(e)ayde,  Sc.  sad,  4-5  seyd,  4-7 
sayd,  5  seyed,  5-7  saied,  5-7  sayed,  3-  said. 

(•  1000  j-F-M-'Ric  Saints'  Lives  (1900)  II.  322  pe  bis  gehyrde 
call  and  hit  eft  sasde  swa  swa.  4:1175  Lamb.  Honi.  77  And 
bet  hali  meiden  onswerede  and  seide  [etc.],  c  1200  Moral 
Ode  131  (Tiin.J  Drihte  stlf  hit  sade.  c  1203  LAV.  1256  He 
boute.  .hou  be  laifdi  him  seeide.  a  1250  Ou-l  .y  A'ig/if.  235 
(Jesus  MS.)  For  Alured  king  hit  seyde  [r/.  r.  seide]  &  wrot. 
13..  A".  Alts.  137=  (W*)  Yef  ony  saide  no.  a  1352  Mi  NOT 
Poems  (ed.  Hall)  i.  46  Philip  Valays.. said  he  suld  baire 
enmys  sla.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  (Petrus)  83  He  sad,  he 
subuertit  nocht.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11259  Pen  b*=  traytur 
Antenor.  .to  be  fre  sayde.  61400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  viiu  98 
A  chirche,  where  the  Aungel  seyde  to  oure  Lady  of  hire 
Dethe.  c  i^ipGenerydes  64  She  seid  he  was  welcome,  c  1450 
MYRC  Fcstial  168  By  vertu  of  be  holy  wordys  bat  be  prest 
sayed  ber.  1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  II. 
55  He  sayd  nocht,  the  thingis  haldin  of  hald.  c  1610  ll'owtu 
Saints  so  He.  .with  execration  sayed  :  '  If  I  haue  committed 
this  theft  [etc.]1.  1611  BIBLE  Exod.  viii.  25  And  Pharaoh., 
said,  Goe  yee  [etc.],  1632  MILTON  L"  Allegro  103  She  was 
pincht,  and  pull'd  she  sed.  1766  GRAY  Kingsgatc  17  'Ah  !' 
said  the  sighing  peer,  (  had  Bute  been  true *. 

b.  2nd  pers.  sing,  saidest   (se-dest),  saidst 
(sedst).     Forms :    i    ssesdest,  s&dest,  3   Ormin 
sejjdesst,  (3-4  said,  saide\  4-5  seidest,seydest, 
5   seidist,  saydes,    6-7  sayd'st,  6-  saidst,   9- 
saidest. 

c  1200  ORMIN  8660  Ace  do  swa  summ  bu  se^desst.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  15661  J>ou  said  [v.  rr.  saide,  seidest]  for  me  if 
mister  war,  to  ded  thole  suld  bou  fight.  <:  1374  CHAUCER 
Tnp&UI.Qtg  So  seydestow  ful  ofle.  a  1375  Joseph  Arim. 
224  pou.  .siben  seidest  tome  mi  preyere  scholde  sitte.  c  1450 
MYRC  Festial  10  Ryght  as  bou  saydes,  hit  ys  fallen  !  1535 
COVERDALS/V.  Ixxxix.  ig  Thou . .saydest  [etc.],  i5o6Si(AKs. 
i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  218  What,  foure?  thou  sayd'st  but  two, 
euen  now.  1850  MRS.  DROWNING  Felicia  Hewans  ii,  No 
need  of  flowers— albeit  '  bring  flowers',  thou  saidest. 

c.  plural,    said    (sed).     Forms :     i    saesdun, 
sesdon,   1-2    saegdon,  seedon,  -an,  2    saigden, 
seeden,  seeidon,  seidon,  2-3  seden,  saden,  2-5 
seideu,  3  seeiden,  Ormin  se^deun,  3,  5  saydeu, 
3-5  saiden,  seyden,  4-5  saidon,  5  saydyu,  -on  ; 
3-4  sede,  3,  5  seyde,  3-5  seid(e,  saide,  3,  5-6 
sayde,  4  Kentish  zede,  3-  said. 

<•  9ootr.  liydds  Hist.\.  x. (1890) 416 Sejdon  biet  hio  befdon 
nyl  jerende.  ^950  Lindisf,  Gos/>,  Mark  xiv.  57,  &  summ 
monn  aras  leas  gecySnise  sa-gdon  [("975  Rttshu>.  siirzdun; 
nooo  Ags,  Gosp.  sxdon,  v.  r.  sae^don;  <  1160  Hatton 
saijden]  wi5  him  cuoeSendo.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1135, 
Men.  .Sweden  8[at]  micel  btng  sculde  cumcn  her  efter.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  89  pa  seiden  ba  iudeiscen  men  a  bismer.  c  1205 
LAY.  15600  pa  cnihtes  biliue  comen  to  ban  reue  K:  bus  him 
to  saiden.  c  1340  Ayenb.  59  Ase  we  /ede  hyerbeuore.  a  1352 
Mi  NOT  Poems  i,ed.  Hall)  i.  43  pai  said  it  suld  ful  dere  be 
boght.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  113  Diuerse 
men  diuerse  thyn^es  seyden.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12643  ^et 
thies  lyghers.  .Satdon  the  same  kyng_.bat  [etc.],  c  1420 
Chron.  Vilod.  1713  pe  Iordus..saydon  :  Etheldredeo^te  not 
to  be  kynge.  £1449  PECOCK  Re6r.  \\.  ix.  198  Thei  mad^n 
hem  a  calf  of  siluer,  and  seiden  tnat  it  was  her  God.  1470- 
85  MALORY  Arthur  \.  iii-v.  40  Letters  there  were  wryten  in 
gold  aboute  the  swerd  that  saiden  thus.  1662  J.  DA  VIES  tr. 
Olearius  Voy.  Amb.  274  An  accompt  of  what  they  said 
concerning  [etc]. 

4.  Subjunctive  Present  say.  Forms  :  sing.  I 
secg(g}e,  saecge,  3  segge,  sugge,  sigge,  3,  6 
saie,  4  sa,  4-5  sey(e,  seie,  5-  say.  Plural  i 
8ecg(gyan,  secgen,  seecgeon,  ssecgan,  sscggou, 
2-3  seggen,  3  sey,  4  sa,  5-  say. 
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i  971  BlickL  Horn.  170  pa  cwzb  Petrus, '  Secge  Simon  me 
nu,^if[etc.]'.  c  1200  ORMIN  9272,  &  lokebb  wel  batt  $ure  nan 
Ne  segge  buss  wibb  worde  [etc.],  c  1205  LAV.  13888  Ich 
ileue  be  cmht  baet  bu  me  sugge  soS  riht.  a  1225  A  ncr.  R.  3 
Sigge  so  monie  \sc.  beoden]. .  -  se  heo  euer  wule.  c  1275  Pas. 
sion  our  Lord  523  in  O.  E.  Misc.  52  pat  his  disciples,  .ne 
..seggen  to  be  volke..He  is  aryse  from  debe.  i39oGowKR 
Con/.  I.  103  What  as  evere  that  ye  seie  Riht  as  ye  wole  *>o 
wol  I.  (71462  Wright's  Chaste  Wife  440  If  he  sey  to  the 
any  bing  He  schall  haue  sorowe  vn-sowte.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  xi.  ix.  36  Sytand  at  eys  ilkane  say  his  entent. 

5.  Imperative  say.     Forms  :   a.  sing,  i    saga, 
sese,   saese,    2  seje,  3  sseije.    seei,   saie,   seije, 
Ormin  se;;,  3-4  sei,  sa,  3-5  sey'e,  sai,  seie,  3-6 
saye,    4  Kentish    zay,    (6    psettdo-arch.    saine' , 
3-  say. 

971  Klickl.  Horn.  233  SsE%e  us  bitt  hrcedlice.  a  1000  [see 
I*.  6].  c  1200  ORMIN  9299  Lef  ma^stre,  se^5  uss  nu  bin  rab. 
r  1205  LAV.  2269  Seie  [?'.  r.  sei]  me  Locrin.Saie  me  laeoe  mon. 
Ibid.  30283  Saeije  me  biliue  hu  be  beon  on  si5e.  ^1275 
Passion  our  Lord  585  in  O.  /:.  Misc.  54  Saye  heom  bat  ich 
astye  to  mynes  vader  riche.  n  1300  Cursor  M.  11964  Sai 
[v.  r.  say]  pou ;  i  der  noght  til  him  speke.  1340  Ayetil:  i 
Zay  bis  [>et  uol;eb.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis.  vr.  v.  46  Say  me, 
virgyne,  quod  Enee.  a  1600  ?  RALEIGH  in  Kng.  Helicon  L  3, 
Vet  what  is  Lone,  good  Sheepheard  saine?  1742  GRAY  Eton 
21  Say,  father  Thames  !  fur  ihou  hast  seen  Full  many  a 
sprightly  race. 

b.  plural,  a.  i  secg(g)a'S,  seggatt,  2  secge'S,  2-3 
seggetS,  3  suggetS,  siggefl,  segget,  segge.  (3.  4 
seijth,  45  sayeth,  5  seith,  -soiep,  sayth(e. 
Also  north.  3-5  sais,  4  saise,  seys,  5  says.  y. 
3-4  sai,  4  Sc.  sa,  4-6  sey,  5  saie,  seie,  4. 6-  say, 

971  Blitkl.  Honi.  71  Secggab  Siones  dohtrun  bat  heor.i 
cining  cymeb.  ^1205  LAV.  865  SuggeS  [r.  r.  Seggeb]  me  t-j 
runun  ra-d  bzeteou  Jnmche.  a  1250  Owl  <y  .\'/[?/if.  116  (Jesus 
MS.)  Seggeb  [TJ.  r.  Segge]  me  if  ye  hit  wtste.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  5092  To  fotte  mi  fader  sal  yee  fund,  And  sais  him  i  am 
hale  and  sund.  i  1440  York  Afyst.  xxxi.  146  Saie!  beene 
\enew  in  bone  fay,  Ne  plesew  t-t  a  parle  reinoy.  1450  r\s. 
TOLF  in  Past  on  Lett.  I.  130  And  sey  hem  on  my  half  thru 
they  shall  be  qwyt.  r  1728  KADI.  OF  AILFSIURV  Mew.  626, 
I  concluded  with  an  old  Hngli-h  term,  'Say,  and  keep  to 
what  you  say '. 

6.  Present  Participle  saying  (se i-irj).    Forms  :  a. 
i  secg^ende,  2-3  seggende.     /3.   2-4   seiude. 
3-4  saiaud,  4-6  sayand;e,  5  seiand,  sayn;    4 
seyyng^e,    seiyuge,    -enge,   4-5    seyinge,    4-6 
saiyng,  sayng,  seying,  5  seiyng,  seyng,  seing, 
sainge,  sayinge,  saynge,  saenge,  saiynge,  sey;- 
ing,  ;;-6  saieng,  seynge,  seyenge,  6  say-,  sai- 
engi  e,  saing,  7  dial,  zaying,  3-  saying. 

a.  971  Biickl.  Hoin.  161  Hie  ba;re  spbfasstne^se  spellodan 
&  lacen  secgende  wa;ron,  ba  be  Drihten  sylf  getacnode. 
cizoo  Tiin.  Coll.  HOJH.  93  pus  seggende,  Venitf. 

/3.  a.  1300  Cursor  M.  17672  And  als  i  stod  sniand  mi  bede. 
<  1320  R.  HRUNNE  Mcdit.  228  He.  .cumforted  hem  ful  fey  re, 
^eyyng  [etc.].  <  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  3  Seiynge. .  |>;u 
crist  tangle  not  his  disciples,  .be  beste  ordre  and  religioun. 
c  1400  Rule  St.  Bene t(  Prose)  Ixiv.  42  Sayng  in  bis  wise  [etc.]. 
1426  LVOG.  DeCuil,  Pi/gr.  7008  Grace  dieu  seyng  to  me. 
a  1450  Knt.  dc  La  Tonr  viii.  (1906)  n  A  uoys  come  to  her 
saieng  [etc.].  i46oCAi>GRAVF, Chron.  (Rolls)  32  Josue..spak 
with  God  seiand  swech  wordes  on  to  him.  1500-20  DUNIIAR 
Poems  xxviii.  3,  I  dremed  ane  angell  came  fra  Hevin,  With 
plesand  stevin  sayand  [etc.].  1535  COVERDAI.E  Zech.  iv.  4  So 
1 .  .spake  to  the  angel  y1  talked  with  me,  say  enge  :  O  my 
lorde  [etc.].  1549  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Matins  A  iv  b, 
The  priest  standyng  vp  and  saiyng.  Let  vs  praye.  1664  J. 
WILSON  A.  Contenius  v.  vi,  What  was  you  saying  ? 

7.  Past   Participle  said    (sed).     Forms:    a.    i 
(se-)s8esd,  (3e-)seed,  2  ;esed,  ise;d,  2-3  iseed, 
iseeid(e,  isait,  i-,    yseit,   3-4  (6   arch.}  y-sed, 
i-sed,  (4  Kent,  y-zed),    4   ysade,   y-sayd,    2-5 
(y-,  i-)  seid(e,  5-7  sayed,  6  saied,  say'd,  seede. 
3-7  sed,  2-  said.     &.  s,  seggid.     7.  6-7  (chiefly 
in  rimes}  saine.     <S.  5  seden,  sadyn,  saydyn. 

a.  971  [see  B.  2d].  c  1175  Lamb,  ff^tit.  47  peo<  ilke  weord 
be  ic  habbe  her  iseit.  c  1200  Trfti.  Coll.  Horn.  103  pus  sit 
man  on  his  sinne  swo  ich  seid  haue.  c  1205  LAV.  11427  No 
here  ich  nenne  godne  ra.-d  be  be  ^et  beo  isied.  i  1250  Otvl 
%  Xight.  395  (Jesus  MS.)  Vor  heo  ne  my  hie  noht  alegge  pat 
)?e  vie  hedde  hire  iseyd  [":  t:  ised],  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
2126  As  icbabbe  ysed  [r>.  r.  yseii].  n  1300  Cursor  M.  11261 
Quen  bai  had  sai(d)  [?/.  rr.  sayd,  seid]  bat  bai  wald  sai.  13. . 
E.  K.  Allit.  P.  B.  353  Fro  seuen  dayez  ben  seyed  I  sende 
put  bylyue.  £1330  Arth.  fy  Merl.  525  (KOlbing)  Mi  deulse 
ich  haue  ysade.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1010  If  vow 
thynketh  this  is  weel  ysayd.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  154  The 
king.. hath  al  herd  how  sche  nath  said.  <*  1400  Rule  St. 
Kenct  (Verse)  531  And  when  bai  al  ber  sawes  hafe  saide  [etc]. 
X43«-5O  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  143  These  wordes  y-seide 
the  develle  evanescbede.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonncs  of  Ay  mon 
xxvi.  560  All  that  they  had  sayed.  1515  in  Coll,  Surrey 
Archxol.Soc.  (1858)  I.  182,  I  will  that  there  be  seede. .v 
masses.  1557  Printer  Sarum,  Dirige  Ps.  xxvi.  I  vij,  My 
beart  hath  saied  set  vnto  thee.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sicilians  s 
Comm.  94  b,  The  Ambassadours . .were  sayde  naye.  1567 
TURBERV.  Or  iff  s  Ef.  116  Alas,  poore  wretch,  my  Phaon  1 
had  very  neare  ysed.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Rtform.  xix.  99 
Christ  hes  it  sed,.  .That  kingdome  sail  come  to  greit  ruyne. 
1637  [see  2  b  p»tssi~'€\.  1648  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  97 
Very  much  hath  beene  sayed.. to  make  the  Prince  jealous 
[etc.].  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  in.  ii,  Nothing  can 
be  said  hyperbolically  of  God.  a  1699  LADY  HALKETT  Auto- 
biog.  (1875)  49  To  take  that  upon  him  bee  had  never  Saied. 

ft.  (See  B.  ag.) 

y.  159*  GRKENE  Atykonsus  583  Wks.  (Grosart)  XIII.  354 
(You]  Shall  well  repent  the  words  which  you  haue  saine. 
1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Tri.  \\.  9  O  depth,  without  a 
depth  farre  better  scene  then  saine. 

6.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  207  Of  the  vertu 
of  lustice  afor  in  this  boke  Is  largely  Saydyn.  Ibid,  [see 
P..  2c].  Ibid*  131  Seden. 
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B.  Signification. 

In  Eng.,  as  in  other  Teut.  langs.,  say  is  an  approximate 
synonym  of  sftak,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  normally 
as  its  object  a  particular  word  or  series  of  words,  or  a 
sentence  representing  the  meaning  of  a  particular  series  of 
words.  Cf.  L.  dicere  and  its  representatives  in  Romanic 
(which,  however,  have  also  senses  that  are  now  expressed 
in  Eng.  by  tell),  and  L.  aio,  inqitant. 

As  the  word  designates  not  the  action  of  speaking  itself, 
but  its  relation  to  the  object,  its  use  with  reference  to 
written  expression  does  not  ordinarily,  like  the  similar  use 
of  speak,  involve  any  consciousness  of  metaphor. 

1.  trans.  To  niter  or  pronounce  (a  specified  word 
or  words,  or  an  articulate  sound).  Also,  in  wider 
sense,  used  of  an  author  or  a  book,  with  quoted 
words  as  object. 

For  various  idiomatic  collocations,  as  to  say  nay,  to  say 
bo,  to  say  fareii'ell,  etc.,  see  the  conjoined  words. 

For  as  ivho  saitft,  as  -<vho  should  say,  see  As  and  WHO. 
_  c  1000  Ai?s.  Gosp.  Mark  xiv.  58  We  je-hyrdon  hine  secgan 
ic  to-wurpe  bis  hand-worhte  tempel  [etc.],  c  1175  Lai'ib. 
Horn.  35  Sooliche  he  walde  seggen  ;if  he  mihte  speken,  wa 
is  me  bet  ic  efre  dude  swa  muchele  sunne.  Ibid.  41  And 
eft  be  hoc  seiS,  Ne  scule  }e  neure  god  don  unfor^olden. 
c  iioo  Trin.  Coll.  Haul.  5  To  be  o5er  wur5  iseid  bat  Io5e- 
liche  word.  ..Itc  titaletticti [etc.].  ci2ooORM!N  149,  &Godess 


1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  x\ 

258  In  this  maner  of  colourid  speche  weseien  :  'This  ymage 
is  Seint  Peter  [etc.]'.  1535  COVERDALF.  Ps.  cxvi.  u,  I 
sayde  in  my  haist :  All  men  are  lyers.  1611  BIBLE  Jiirfff- 
xii.  6  Then  said  they  vnto  him,  Say  now,  Shibboleth  :  and 
he_said,  Sibboleth.  a  1714  J.  SHARP  Serin.  Wk-s.  (1754)  IV. 
xyiii.  309  A  man  that  swears  and  curses  to  add  grace  to  his 
discourse,  might  as  well  serve  his  purpose  by  repeating  a 
word  or  two  out  of  propria  qux  tuaribiis,  or  saying  any 
scrap  of  pedlars  French.  1821  DE  QUINCEV  Richtertfla. 
1863X111.121  Not  whilst  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson.  1873 
CALVERLEY  Fly  Leaves  (1884)  64  Is  it  not— (never,  Eddy, 
say  'ain't  it')  A  marvellous  sight? 

fb.  In  passive,  of  a   word:    To   be    derived. 
Const,  of.   Obs. 

'34°  Ayenb.  93  Vor  of  crayme  is  yzed  crist  and  of  crist 
cristendom.  c  1440  LVDG.  Ifors,  Slate  >f  G,  57  Eques  ab 
' egtio'  is  seid. .And  cheualere  is  saide  of  cheualrye.  1597 
G.  HARVEY  Trim.  Nashe  To  Rdr.,  Lent  (you  know)  is  saide 
of  leane,  because  it  macerates  &  makes  leane  the  bodye. 

2.  To  declare  or  state  in  words  (a  specified  fact, 
thought,  opinion,  or  intention).  Said  of  a  speaker, 
writer ;  also  of  a  literary  composition,  a  proverb, 
etc.  Const,  to  (t  in  OE.  and  ME.  simple  dative^,. 

a.  with  obj.  a  clause  (introduced  by  that,  or  with 
ellipsis  of  thai}. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  9  Se  engel  hire  sae^de  (,351  heo  sceolde 
modor  beon  hire  Scyppendes.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  15  Moni- 
mon  sei5  bet  ba  weren  strotige  [?  read  stronge]  la}e.  c  1200 
ORMIN  255  piss  Goddspell  sejjb  batt  Sannt  JohanWass  [etc.]. 
<ri3S6  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  199  They..seyde  that  it  was  lyk 
the  Pegasee.  c  1450  St.  Cnthtert  (Surtees)  6185  Men  saide 
him  bat  it  was  not  sothe.  1:1460  Ttrwneley  Alyst.  ix.  137 
Go  grete  hym  well, . .  say  hym  I  com.  1561  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  I.  181  Thair  is  na  law  that  sayis  that  French- 
mennis  gudis  unmarkit  shall  pertene  be  escheit  to  the  Lard 
of  Bargany.  1577  KENDALL  Flo-uers  of  Epigrammes  i3 
Thou  saist  thou  art  as  much  my  frend  as  any  man  can  be. 
1617  MORYSON  Itin.  I.  178,  I  formerly  said  that  I  bought 
a  horse  at  Paduoa.  1657  w-  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  cviii, 
Some  say,  that  it  [sc.  Sundew]  is  a  searing  or  caustick  Herb, 
and  very  much  biting.  1673  WYCHERLEY  Gent.  Dancing. 
Master  m.  i,  What  I  have  said  I  have  said.  1829  K.  H. 
DIGBY  Broadstone  of  Honour  I.  272  Gibbon  says  that  the 
French  Monarchy  was  created  by  the  bishops  of  France. 
1833  TENNYSON  Lady  of  Shalott  n.  i,  She  has  heard  a 
whisper  say  A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT 
Adam  Beat  xlix,  It's  your  kindness  makes  you  say  I'm 
useful  to  you. 

Jig.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  ii.  10  }oure  consciens  sais 
jou  b>  50  doe  wrange.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  tg  Cl.  u.  i.  ii  My 
powers  are  Cressent,  and  my  Auguring  hope  Sayes  it  will 
come  to'th'  full. 

b.  with  obj.  a  pronoun   or   quasi-pronominal 
word  or  phrase. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosf.  Luke  xxiii.  3  Da  andswarude  he  bu  hit 
sejst.  a  1122  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1083,  Hwast  ma^on  we  sec- 
gean  buton  bast  hi  scotedon  swioe.  1154  Ibid.  an.  1135, 
Durste  nan  man  sei  to  him  naht  bute  god.  c  1205  LAY.  1164 
Brutus  hit  herde  siggen  purh  his  sae-monnnen.  a  1250  Chvl 
*r  Night.  60  (Jesus  MS.)  If  ich  me  holde  in  myne  hegge  Ne 
recche  ich  neuer  hwat  bu  segge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12293 
And  he  said  noiber  ill  ne  god.  c  1485  Vigly  Jlfyst.  (1882)  in. 
893  Wher  have  ^e  put  hym?  Sey  me  thys.  1502  SHAKS. 
Rom.  t,  Jul.  in.  iv.  28  But  what  say  you  to  Thursday  ?  1611 
BIBLE  Luke  xiii.  17  And  when  hee  had  said  these  things,  all 
his  aduersaries  were  ashamed.  1677  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.) 
11.395  P*.  Bathurst  is  no  great  freind  to  the  Masters,  and 
hath  said  it  often  that  many  of  them  deserve  to  be  put  out  of  I 
the  house.  1710-11  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  i  Jan.,  What  say 
you  to  that  ?  1795  Gent!.  Mag.  542/2  A  good  deal  has  been 
said  already  in  your  Magazine  in  praise  of  Dr.  Berkeley. 
1840  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serm.  V.  iii.  51  Let  us  aim  at 
meaning  what  we  say,  and  saying  what  we  mean.  1868 
HELPS  Realmah  xv.  (1876)  394  Mauleverer  only  said  that 
to  tease  you. 

Proverbial  phrase.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  17  For 
bough  I  seye  it  my-self  I  haue  saued  with  bis  charme  Of 
men  &  of  wommen  many  score  bousandes.  c  1485  Digby 
Mysl.  (1882)  i.  130  Though  I  sey  it  my-self  I  am  a  man  of 
myeht.  01592  GREENE  do.  a  Greene  397  Wks.  (Grosart) 
XI V.  139  Though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it.  1606  HEY- 
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think  you,  Sir,  will  allow  that  it  was  not  badly  contrived, 
though  I  say  it,  who  should  not  say  it. 

j>assh>c.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn,  233  pa  bis  was  ise^d.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  145  pe  whiche  i-seide,  be  em- 
perour  i-smyten  a;en  promoted  hym  sone  into  a  bisshop. 
1637  MILTON  Lycidas  129  Besides  what  the  grim  Woolf 
with  privy  paw  Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  sed. 

C.  impers.  or  with  indefinite  subject :  It  says  = 
the  author  or  the  book  referred  to  says.  Now  colloq. 
The  use  with  quoted  words  as  obj.  (belonging  formally  to  i) 
and  the  absolute  parenthetic  use  (cf.  3  a,  b)  are  for  con- 
venience included  here. 

971  Blickl,  Horn,  41  ponne  saijb  on  bissum  bocum  J>xt 
Dnhten  sylf  cwaede  baet  [etc.],  (11225  Ancr.  R.  182  Vor 
hwon  heo  is  ipreoued,  hit  sei5,  heo  schal  beon  ikruned  mid 
te  crune  of  hue.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8818  pus  bai  fanded 
it  tre  dais,  Als  it  in  be  stpri  sais.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benct 
(Prose)  v.  9  Als  yure  maistiresse  leris  yu,  als  it  sais  ;  '  Qui 
uos  audit  [etc.]1. 

d.  quasi-/w/5rj.  in  passive,  with  clause  (ex- 
pressed or  understood  from  context)  as  real  sub- 
ject :  //  is  (/ias  been^  will  be]  said.  In  pres.  tense 
now  chiefly  —  '  it  is  commonly  said  ',  *  people  say '. 
After  as  the  pronoun  it  is  now  commonly  omitted. 
971  Blickl,  Hoin.  65  Saegd  is  baet  hit  sy  wyrtruma  ealra 
oberra  synna.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  274  Flesches  lust  is  fotes 
wunde,  ase  was  feor  iseid  beruppe.  I258  Prod,  in  Rymer 
Fixdera  (1816)  I.  i.  378  Alswo  alse  hit  is  biforen  iseid. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4507  For  Jang  was  said,  and  yeit  sua  bes, 
Hert  sun  for-gettes  bat  ne  ei  seis.  1390  COWER  Conf.  I.  15 
Bot  it  is  seid  and  evere  schal,  Betwen  tuo  Stoles  lyth  the 
fal.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  v.  23  As  it  is  bifore  seid  in  the 

i    iiija.  argument.     1549  COVKRDALE,  etc.  Erasvt,  Par.  Heb. 

I  vii.  1-3  Melchisedech . .  who  as  it  is  said  had  neyther  father, 
nor  mother.  1780  Mirror  No.  75  (1787)  III.  6  In  the  very 

i     next  paragraph  it  is  said,  '  We  have  the  pleasure  of  inform- 

1  ing  the  Public  [etc.] '.  1798  GARTHSHEKK  in  Pa%et  Papers 
(1896)  1. 140  Lady  Cahir  off  with  Sr  J.  Shelley— Lady  Assia 
(as  is  said)  do.  in  Ireland.  1804  WORDSW.  Margaret  20  If 
things  ensued  that  wanted  grace,  As  hath  been  said,  they 
were  not  base.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  148  We  hear  it  said 


That  men  go  down  before  your  spear  at  a  touch.     1861  M. 
TTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  48  It  has  been  even  said  that  this 


PAT 


^'M^  !s  a  very  PrettV  thinS  (although  I  say  it  that 
shouldn't   say   it).     1834   Tracts  for   Times  No,   22.  3,    I 


:hurch  was  built  by  the  Germans.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE 
ChapL  Fleet  n.  xx.  270  There  had  been  found  a  man,  it  was 
said,  to  bell  the  cat. 

te.  [After  L.  dictre,  Fr.  dire.]  "With  comple- 
ment :  To  speak  of,  call  (by  a  specified  name  or 
designation)  :  chiefly  in  passive.  Also  (and  in  later 
use  exclusively)  in  passive  with  adj.  or  descriptive 
sb.,=<  to  be  said  to  be',  eto  be  called1.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Bible  Prol.  xiv.  55  Whanne  the  formere  thmgis 
ben  set  byhynde,  it  is  seid  recapitulacoun,  either  rehersing 
of  thing  doon  bifore.  Ibid.  Matt.  xxvi.  3  The  prince  of  the 
prestis  that  was  said  Caiphas.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  61  The 
ferste  is  seid  Ypocrisie.  01400*50  Alexander  1070  (Dubl. 
MS.)  Sagittarius  for  soth  men  seggen  it  to  name.  1:1400 
Lanfranc'sCirurg.  192  Forwhi  impetigo  serpigo&  morphea 
ben  seid  in  salerne  diuers  names.  £1400  tr.  Sccreta  Secret. t 
Gov.  Lordsh.  52  Olde  men  louyn  swylk  a  kynge,  and  he  ys 
sayd  vertuous,  large  and  attempre.  £1420-30  Wycliffite 
Bible  Pref.  Ep.  St.Jerom.  i,  Itali,  the  which  sumtyme  was 
seid  Crete  Grece.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.Prir,  201 
Prayer  othyrwhyle  is  sadyn  a  good  worke.  1450-1530  Myrr. 
our  Ladye  267  The  doughters  of  Syon  have  sene  her,  and 
they  have  sayde  her  blyssed.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsop 
v.  xiv,  None  ought  to  say  hym  self  mayster  withoute  that 
he  haue  fyrst  studyed.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
302  What  wyll  ye  shall  be  done  with  Jesu  that  is  sayd 
Chryst  and  Sauyour  of  the  worlde.  1540-1  EI.VOT  Image 
Goz1,  108,  I  sale  you  most  victorious  people,  branches  of 
Romulus,  subduers  of  realmes.  1589  PUTTEXHAM  E"g. 
Poesie  n.  iii.  (Arb.)  84  According  to  the  number  of  the  silla- 
bles  contained  in  euery  verse,  the  same  is  sayd  a  long  or 
short  meeter.  a  1617  BAYNK  On  Kplt.  (1643)  66  Thus  all 
things  are  said  created  in  or  by  Christ.  1628  COKE  On  Litt. 
69  What  shall  be  said  a  voyage  royall  shall  be  adjudged  by 
the  judges.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  277  And  why  must 
he  needs  make  mention  of  the  flesh,  where  as  it  was  enough 
to  say  him  mortall?  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  ir,  xxv.  §  i 
The  Colour  White,  [is]  the  Occasion  why  he  is  said  whiter 
than  Freestone. 

f.  f  (a)  With  direct  object  and  inf.  in  lieu  of 
clause.  (A  Latinism)  (obs.}.  f  (6)  With  ellipsis 
of  reflexive  obj.  before  the  inf. :  To  allege  oneself 
to  do  or  be  so  and  so  (obs.}.  (c}  In  passive  with 
following  infinitive,  to  be  said  to  do  or  be  so  and  so. 

The  mod.  passive  use  (c)  has  two  different  meanings: 
the  predicate  may  denote  an  alleged  or  reported  fact  (as  in 
quot.  1615),  or  a  descriptive  term  used  (as  m  quot.  1838). 

(a)  I563SHUTE  Architecture  Fj,  Whiche  oure  Author  hath 
i  brought  to  a  vniformity,  saying  the  piller  to  be  in  height 
.9.  Diameters.  1583  FULKE  Defence  vii.  224  lacob,  loab, 
and  Shemei  which  none  but  madde  men  will  say  to  haue 
descended  into  a  receptacle  of  soules.  1639  LD.  DIGBY 
Lett.  Cone.  Relig.  (1651)  53  Papias,  whom  St.  Jerome., 
sayes  to  have  been  the  first  Author  of  it  [Millenarianism]. 
1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  42  It  were  great 
Malice,  to  say  him  to  be  a  Man  of  no  Principles. 

(^)  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholays  Voy.  in  Diuers  of 
them  doe  say  to  be  descended  of  the  line  of  Mahomet. 

(c)  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  v.  243  As  warres  in  some  sort  may 
be  saide  to  be  a  Rauisher,  so  [etc.].  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav. 
152  This  is  said  to  have  hapned- .about  the  time  that  the 
Judges  began  to  governe  in  Israel.  1671  BLAGRAVE  Astrol. 
Pract.  Physick  165  A  planet  is  said  to  be  peregrine,  when 
he  is  out  of  all  essential  dignities.  1803  DAVY  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XCIII.  252  Catechu  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
the  wood  of  a  species  of  the  Mimosa.  1838  T.  THOMSON 
Cheat.  Org.  Bodies  980  The  trees  are  then  said  to  bleed. 
1839  DE  LA  BECHE  Rep.  Geol.  Cornwall,  etc.  iii.  72  This 
patch  may  be  said  to  be  dove-tailed  into  its  highest  part. 
1846  LINDLEY  Veget.  Kingd.  727  The  fruit  of  Rhizophora 
Mangle  is  said  to  be  sweet  and  edible.  1878  Hfxi.F.v 
Physiogr.  ii.  21  Rocks  which  thus  allow  water  to  filter 
through  them  are  said  to  be  permeable. 


SAY. 

g.  With  cognate  obj.  (See  SAY  sb.*  4.) 

c  1400  [see  A  7  a.].  ^1440  York  Myst.  xxxii.  16  Therfore 
take  hede...pat  none  jangill  nor  jolle  at  my  jate,  Tille  I 
haue  seggid  and  saide  all  my  sawe. 

t  h.  To  say  (a  person)  shame,  scandal,  to  make 
disgraceful  accusations  against.  Obs. 

a  1223  Ancr.  K.  352  Preise  him,  laste  him,  do  him  seheome, 
seie  him  scneome  al  him  is  iliche  leof.  a  1250  Owl  $  Night. 
50  (Jesus  MS.)  Home  ^u  dest  me  grome  &  seist  me  boji>e 
teone  &  schome.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8914  'O  godd  \  coth 
M,  '  said  has  sco  scam.'  1828  SCOTT  f.  M.  Perth  xii,  I  will 
say^them  no  scandal. 

i.  Phrase.  To  have  something  (nothing]  to  say 
to  (or  with} :  fig.  to  have  (no)  dealings  with ;  of 
things,  to  have  (no)  connexion  with  or  bearing  upon. 

1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavafzer  (1840)  267  We  had  nothing 
to  say  to  him.  1780  Mirror  No.  75  (1787)  III.  5  Perhaps 
you  have  something  to  say  with  the  gentlemen  who  make 
the  news.  1844  W.  G.  TODD  Ch.  St.  Patrick  27  All  then 
that  Rome  had  to  say  to  the  conversion  of  Ireland  was 
simply  _this.  1871  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  (1887)  624 
The  imitation  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  origin  of  the  words. 
1887  G.  T.  STOKES  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  IV.  202  The  use  of 
the  word  Roman  here . .  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  1888  —  Irel.  $  Celtic  Ch.  151  With  that  controversy 
the  Irish  Church  had  nothing  to  say.  1904  I.  T.  FOWLER 
Dnrh.  Univ.  21  The  Churchmen  of  the  North  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  a  Puritan  and  intrusive  foundation. 

j.  To  have  (something,  nothing,  etc.)  to  say  for 
oneself:  to  be  able  to  adduce  (something,  nothing} 
in  defence  or  extenuation  of  one's  conduct.  Also 
(colloq.),  To  have  nothing  to  say  for  oneself:  to 
be  habitually  silent  from  a  retiring  disposition  or 
lack  of  vivacity. 

1779  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  (1891)  I.  105  All  that  I  can 

I    say  for  myself  is,  that  I  have  always  feared  discovery  [etc.]. 

1850  J.H.NEWMAN  Difficulties  Anglicans  i.  vii.  (1891)  I.  221 

Bishop  Ken , .  could  not  take  the  oaths,  and  was  dispossessed  ; 

hut  he  had  nothing  special  to  say  for  himself. 

k.  Contrasted  with  do,  in  certain  proverbial 
locutions. 

Mod.  colloq.  That's  easier  said  than  done.  No  sooner 
said  than  done ! 

3.  Absolute  uses  of  senses  r  and  2.  a.  With 
adv.  so  or  thus  instead  of  pronominal  obj.  (cf.  2  b) ; 
also  in  clause  introduced  by  as. 

You  doii't  say  so  !  a  colloquial  expression  of  astonishment 
at  some  statement. 

,1000  Ags.  Gosf.  Mark  xiv.  16  His  leorning  cnihtas.. 
fundon  hit  call  swa  he  s*ede,  c  1200  ORMI.M  463  Wss  gode 
mann..Wass,  alls  I  se};de  nu  littlaer,  3ehatenn  Zacaryas. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8972  Wy  seistou  so.  c  1320  R.  BRUNNE 
late&t.  134  pey  bat  J?e  hous  haue  sey  seyn  ryjt  so.  1340 
Ayenb.  96  panne  he  openede  his  moub..and  ham  fmszeayde. 
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refuse,  And  wilt  encounter  with  my  Wrath,  say  so.  1644 
MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  63  If  he  belecve  things  only  because 
his  Pastor  sayes  so.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacrx  ir.  vi. 
§  16.  202  Say  you  so?  1698  FRYER  Ace.  £.  Ind.  fy  P.  262 
As  we  are  wont  to  say,  Well  done.  1749  SMOLLETT  tr.  Gil 
Bias  (1782)  III.  7  So  saying,  he  drew  his  long  rapier.  1814 
SOUTHEY  Roderick  xxv.  378  Thus  saying,  they  withdrew  a 
little  way.  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  xvi,  '  You  do  not 
say  so! 'cry  I,  in  some  astonishment.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  386  Be  persuaded  by  me,  and  do  as  I  say. 
fig.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII^  iv.  i.  54  All  the  rest  are 
Countesses.  2  [Gent.]  Their  Coronets  say  so. 

b.  Used  in  parenthetic  clause  indicating  the 
author  of  a  quoted  saying.  (When  the  quotation 
purports  to  be  exact,  the  order  of  verb  and  subj. 
is  often  inverted.)  Also  in  parenthetic  expressions 
like  *  shall  I  say?',  '  let  us  say':  cf.  10. 

c  1230  Hall  Mfid.  6  '  I-her  me,  dohter*,  he  sei5.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  921  Louerd  he  sede  we  beb  men  wide  idriue 
aboute.  1362  LANCL.  P.  PL  A.  i.  49  And  he  asked  of  hem 
of  whom  spac  ba  lettre . . '  Ceesar  ',  pei  seiden, '  We  seob  wel 
vchone'.  £1386  CHAUCER  S/iiptnati's  Prol.  17  'Nay,  bi 
godis  soule,  that  sha!  be  nat,1  Seide  the  Shipman.  a  1529 
SKELTON  Colyn  Chute  1230  It  is  to  drede,  men  sayes,  Lest 
they  be  Saduces  As  they  be  sayd  sayne.  a  1585  POLWART 
Flytingiv.  Montgomerie  175  Thou  was  begotten,  some  sayes 
mee,  Betwixt  the  deuil  and  a  dun  Jtow,  1590  SHAKS.  Alids. 
N.  n.  ii.  62  Amen,  to  that  faire  prayer,  say  1.  Ibid,  m.  ii.  277 
Why  then  you  left  me. .  In  earnest,  shall  I  say?  1644  SV.MONDS 
Diary  (Camden)  48  A  castle,  belonging  say  they  to  a  duke. 
1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  Jxxiii.  73  Shew  me  the  Com- 
pany (says  the  Adage'  and  I'll  tell  ye  the  Man.  1710  SWIFT 
Jrnl.  to  Stella  9  Sept.,  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  they  say, 
will  be  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  1798  WORDSW.  We  are 
Seven  6  She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said.  1882  W.  S.  GIL- 
BERT lolanthe  \.  Ld.  Chancellor's  Song,  I'll  work  on  a  new 
and  original  plan,  (Said  I  to  myself— said  I). 

*f[  In  this  use,  the  3rd  sing.  pres.  is  often  substi- 
tuted colloq.  for  the  pa.  t.  said.  Hence,  in  vulgar 
speech  or  jocular  imitations  of  it,  says  /,  says  you 
= '  said  I ',  *  said  you ', 

In  uneducated  use  often  with  repetition:  'Says  I  to  my- 
self, says  I ';  *  Well,  says  Mr.  Smith,  says  he*. 

1682  DRYDEN  &  LEE  DA:  Guise  Epil.,  Jack  Ketch,  says 
I,  's  an  excellent  Physician.  1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World 
in.  v,  Humh  (says  he)  what  you  are  a  hatching  some  Plot 
(says  he)  you  are  so  early  abroad.  1700  SWIFT  Mrs.  Harris 
Petition  30  Says  Gary,  says  he,.. I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  1706  DE  FOE  True  Relation  etc.  Early  Wks.  (1889) 
443  Kirs.  Bargrave  asked  her  whether  she  would  drink  some 
tea.  Says  Mrs.  Veal, '  I  do  not  care  if  I  do  '.  1712  HEARNF 
Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  381, 1  ask  you,  says  he.  because  I  am 
sure,  if  any  one,  you  can  give  me  information.  1720  GOR- 
DON &  TRENCHARD  Independ.  Whig  (1728)  215  Says  I  to 
myself.This  reverend  ill-  tongu'd I  Parson  will  certainly  quarrel. 
1784  BAG!-:  B&rtuoH  Dtnvns  I.  79,  1  believe,  says  J,  it  ha^ 
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caught  your  sister's  dejection.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser. 
II.  Doubts  ff  F.  ii,  Because,  says  I  to  myself,  says  I,  it  may 
save  them  there  unfortunate,  innocent  people.  1848  THACK- 
ERAY Van.  Fair  iii,  '  I  bet  you  thirteen  to  ten  that  Sophy 
Cutler  hooks  either  you  or  Mulltgatawney  before  the  rains  . 
'Done',  says  I.  185*  DICKENS  Bleak  House  v,  That  warn't 
Chancery  practice  though,  says  you.  1887  HENLEY  Culture 
in  the  Slums  i.  i  '  O  crikey,  Bill  ! '  she  ses  to  me,  she  ses. 

f  C.  To  speak  or  tell  of  something ;  to  speak 
for  or  against  a  person  or  thing.  Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  117  ponne  ^ehyrdon  we  zr  on  bas  hal^an 
tide  secgan  be  t>sere  halxan  browunSa  ures  Drihtenes. 
a.  1175  Cott.  Horn.  237  Of  peses  (if  ce|>en..we  habbe5  }eu 
Jesed.  c  1205  LAY.  13470  Ich  wullc  suggen  eow  uor5  rihtcs 
of  mire  muchele  sor^en.  a  1300  Cursor-  M.  798  Her  egain 
mai  nainan  sai.  1340  Ayenb.  16  Uerst  we  willeb  zigge  of  be 
zenne  of  prede.  a  1352  Mi  NOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  iii.  36  And 
bare  he  made  his  mone  playne  pat  no  man  suld  say  bare 
ogayne.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  10  For  I  say  [  =  saw]  be  felde 
ful  of  folke  bat  I  before  of  seyde.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
ix.  37  A  kirk  whare  be  aungell  said  to  be  schephirdes  of  be 
birth  of  Criste.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1362  Bosyl 
come,  and  to  him  say  Of  cuthbert  purpose  and  his  will. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnet  of  Aymon,  vii.  162  As  he  wolde  have 
sayd  agenst  the  duke  Naymes,  there  cam  a  yonge  gentilman 
[etc.].  1523  Lo.  BKRNERS  Froiss.  I.  xxx.  44  None  durst  say 
agaynst  his  opynion.  1534  —  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546) 
H  j,  We  haue  saied  of  the  hatred  that  this  emperour  had 
to  trewandes.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  13  Alswa  gif  some  of 
them  sayes  for  ane  partie,  and  some  for  ane  other.  1709 
MRS.  MANLEY  Secret  Mem.  (1736)  II.  175  My  Lady  herself 
can't  say  against  it. 

d.  with  certain  advs.,  esp.  we/ft  also  f  sootMy> 
truly  (true],  wisely,  etc.,  the  implied  object  being 
some  particular  saying.  Somewhat  arch. 

"375  BARBOUK  Bruce  vn.  258  '  Sa  ghesuthly?'  '  3ha,  certis, 
dame',  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  239  '  J?ou  seist 
wel ',  quod  bat  ober.  c  1400  Sotvdone  Bab,  472  Beter  myghte 
no  man  seyne.  1402  Repl.  Daw  Topias  in  Polit.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  49  Jak,  thou  seist  ful  serpentli.  la  1425  26  Pol. 
Poems  103/1,  I  wole  be  mendid  }if  y  say  mys.  c  1450 
Merlin  i.  5  Quod  the  gode  man,  'Ye  sey  amysse1.  Ibid, 
ii.  35  Thou  seiste  trewe.  1567  HARMAN  Caveat  xix.  73  And 
was  not  this  a  good  acte?  nowe,  howe  saye  you?  1590 
MARLOWE  -2nd  Pt.  Tambnrl.  v.  i,  Wei  said,  let  there  be  a 
fire  presently.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  i.  226  Thou  shall 
haue  egresse  and  regresse  (said  I  well)  and  thy  name  shall 
be  Broome.  1697  URYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  736  For  sev'n 
continu'd  Months,  if  Fame  say  true,  The  wretched  Swain 
his  Sorrows  did  renew.  1785  Liberal  Amer.  I.  47,  I  find 
Sir  Edward  Hambden  is  with  you,  and,  if  fame  say  true, 
a  charming  fellow  he  is.  1831  SCOTT  Cf.  Robt.  xvi,  The 
Immortal,  so  called,  becomes  now,  if  priests  say  true,  an 
immortal  indeed. 

t  e.  In  perf.  (pluperf.)  tense  :  Whin  he  has  said 
=  '  when  he  has  finished  speaking  '.  Also,  in  pa.  t. 
he  said,  used  in  narrative  poetry  (after  L.  dixit 
or  the  Homeric  %  /5a)  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
speech.  06s. 

c  1205  LAY.  4150  pe  Dunewale  hauede  isaed  al  his  folc 
luuede  bene  rxd.  1400  Destr.  Troy  8916  When  the  soue- 
rain  hade  said,  ben  he  sest  here.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss. 
II.  ccxxxiii.  722  Whan  he  had  sayd,  then  he  was  aunswered, 
howe  the  pope  shulde  take  counsayle  to  answere.  1595 
SHAKS.  Jokti  n.  i.  231  When  I  haue  saide,  make  answer 
to  vs  both  !  1600  NASHE  Summers  Last  Wilt  I  j,  Loe,  I 
haue  said,  this  is  the  totall  summe.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
v._869,  ix.  664.  J^97  DRYDEN  Virg,  Georg.  iv.  722  She 
said,  and  from  his  Eyes  the  fleeting  Fair  Retir'd  like 
subtle  Smoke  dissolv'd  in  Air.  1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock 
i.  115  He  said;  when  Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too 
long,  I,eap'd  up,  and  wak'd  his  mistress  with  his  tongue. 
1738  GRAY  Tasso  39  Scarce  had  he  said,  before  the  warriors' 
eyes  When  mountain-high  the  waves  disparted  rise.  1757 
W.  Wti.KiE  Epigoniad  \.  24  He  said.  The  chiefs  with  in- 
dignation burn'd;  And  Diomed  submitting  thus  return'd. 

f.  To  say  wellt  evil  of,  f  ly :  to  speak  well  or 
evil  of.     Now  rare.     \  Also  in  indirect  passive. 

a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  9  (Jesus  MS.)  And  eyber  seyde  of 
obres  custe  pat  alre  wrste  bat  hi  ywuste.  1445  tr.  Clau- 
dian  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  269  Thou  seith  of  hem  evir  wele. 
1470-83  MALOHY  Arthur  xm.  xix.  639  My  name  is  sir 
Launcelot  du  lake  that  hath  ben  ryght  wel  said  of.  Ibid. 
xxi.  i.  840  Thus  was  syr  Arthur  depraued  and  euyl  sayd  of. 
1547  Homilies  I.  Of  Contention  \.  T  j  b,  Saie  well  by  them, 
that  sale  euill  by  you.  1551-^  R.  ROBINSON  tr.  M  ore's 
Utopia  Kp.  (Arb.)  15  Them  which  can  say  well  by  nothing. 
1713  SWIFT  yrnl.  to  Stella  16  May.  Your  new  Bishop  acts 
very  ungratefully.  I  cannot  say  so  bad  of  it  as  he  deserved. 

g,  Contrasted  with  do.     (Cf.  2  k.) 

1382  WvcueMaf,  xxiii.  3  Sothely  thei  seien,  and  don  nat. 
[So  in  the  later  versions.]  c  1450  tr.  DC  Imitations  in.  xxxv. 
103  Sii.il  I  be  like  a  man  bat  saib  £  (lobe  not? 

4.  t  a.  Of  words :  To  mean,  signify.  Also,  is 
{for}  to  say  —  *  signifies  '.  Obs. 

r  1000  ^ELFRIC  De  I'et.  Test.  (Gr.)  7/42  Cantica  cantico- 
rww/,  5set  sej^b  °n  Englisc  ealra  sanga  fyrmest.  c  1230  Hali 
Meid,  6  Niui  }eme  hwet  euch  wor5  beo  sunderliche  to 
seggen-  c  1350  S.  Ambrosius  15  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg. 
(1878)  8/2  Ober  elles  |>ou  mai^t  sei  bat  Ambros  Is  seid  of 
ambra  and  syos  :  Syos  is  to  seyn  '  God  '  riht,  And  ambrum 
good  sauour  pliht.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prioress'  T.  71  Noght 
wiste  he  what  this  latyn  was  to  seye,  ffor  he  so  yong  and 
tendre  was  of  age.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  i  These 
wordes  are  writen  in  holy  scrypture  Si  are  thus  to  say  in 
englyshe.  1541  COPLAND  Guy  dons  Quest.  K  iij,  Pigneum 
in  Arabyke  is  to  saye  the  ars  hole,  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONR] 
D*Acosta*s  Hist.  Indies  v.  xvii.  374  A  lake.. which  they 
call  Ezapangue^  which  is  to  say,  water  of  blood. 

b.  That  is  to  say  (orig.  gcrundial  inf.) :  used  to 
introduce  a  more  explicit  or  intelligible  re-state- 
ment of  what  immediately  precedes,  or  a  limiting 
clause  necessary  to  make  the  statement  correct. 
Sometimes  used  sarcastically  to  introduce  a  state- 
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ment  of  the  real  fact  which  a  quoted  statement 
misrepresents  or  euphemistically  veils.      Cf.   F. 

^est-a-dire. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  123  Det  is  to  seggane  :  Gif  ha  hefd- 
men  of  bissere  worlde  hefden  icnawen  crist.  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  3  Aduent  bat  is  seggen  on  englis  ure  louerd 
ihesu  cristes  tocume.  ^1330  Spec.  Gy  de  Wareivyke  413 
pis  is  to  seie,  i  telle  be  :  *  pe  clene  of  herte,  blessed  beih  be  '  . 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  iv.  i  pat  is  at  say,  fra  anguys  and 
sarynes  bou  has  broght  me  In  til  brede  of  gastly  ioy.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  181  A  fissh  bat  is  waterlees,  That  is  to  seyn, 
a  Monk  out  of  his  Otoystre.  c  1391  —  Astral.  Prol.  26 
Writen  in  hir  owne  tonge,  that  is  to  sein,  in  Latin.  1395 
E.  K.  Wills  (1882)  4,  I  bequethe  to  the  same  Thomas,  the 
stoflfe  longyng  therto,  that  is  to  seye,  my  beste  fetherbed  [etc.]. 
a  1400  in  Halliwell  Kara  Mathem.  (1841)  58  pe  perpendicle 
bat  es  to  say  be  threde  whereon  be  plumbe  nenges.  c  1400 
Rule  St.  tit-net  (Prose)  viii.  15  pat  es  hele  of  ba  bat  efe  in 
sekenes,  bat  es  at  say  in  sinne.  c  i^oCesftt  Rom,  xliii.  172 


,         . 

(Harl.  .MS.),  Seitig,  thus,  Quomodo  ftct  istnd?  this  is  to 
seye,  how  shulde  this  be  I-done?  14^71  FORTESCUE  Wk$. 
(1869)  530  His  highnes  hath  now  both  titles,  that  is  to  saynge 
his  auncient  title,  ..and  this  new  title.  1486  Bk.  St.Albans^ 
Hawking  b  ij  b,  Hot  it  tempur  yowre  hawke  that  is  to  say 
ensayme  yowre  hawke.  1539  Great  Bible  title,  The  Byble 
in  English;  that  is  to  saye,  the  Content  of  all  the  Holy 
Scripture.  1568  GRAFTON  Ckron,  II.  130  Two  Aldermen 
more..,  that  is  to  say,  Arnold  Thedmare,&  Henry  Walmode. 
1677  LAUDERDALE  in  /..  Papers  (iRSs)  III.  Ivii.  89  They  pre- 
tend they  cannot  suppress  these  disorders,  that  is  to  say  they 
will  doe  nothing  towards  it.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Tlid'cnofs 
Trav.  n.  25  Three  hours  after,  that's  to  say,  about  eleven  a 
Clock.  1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Einp.  \\.  (1875)  77  Francia 
Occidentalism  that  is  to  say,  Neustria  and  Aquitaine> 
fc.  To  say:  —  'namely  ',  'to  wit  \  Obs. 
1547  HOOPER  Declar.  Christ  <y  Office  v.  D  iij,  Sainct  Paule 
calllth  Christ.  .the  minister  and  seruant  of  the  saynctes  to 
say  of  souche  as  be  here  lyuing  in  this  troblyd  and  perse- 
cutyd  churche.  Ibid.  vi.  E  viij,  Hym  that  had  the  imperic 
and  dominion  of  deathe  to  say  the  deuill. 

5.  f  a.  With  obj.  an  infinitive  or  a  subjunctive 
clause  and  const,  dative  :  To  tell  (a  person)  to  do 
something.   Ohs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  47  past  hi  secggan  \>&m  Codes  folce  b^t 
hi  Sunnandagum  &  msssedasum  Codes  cyrican  ^eorne 
secan.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  4114  Sey  hiin  on  8in  stede  to 
gon.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6063  Says  to  mi  folk  on  b'lskin  wis, 
Pat  bai  me  mak  a  sacrifice,  c  1440  yacob  '  s  IVell  xxxi.  203 
panne  saye  hem  bat  bei  take  of  suche  an  hucche  for  bat  is 
trewly  gett,  &  do  bat  ^°r  me-  rt  '533  L".  UEHNEKS  Huon 
Ixxxiii.  260  Say  vnto  hym  that  he  drynke  to  you  in  the 
name  of  good  peace. 

b.  In  passive  ,  of  a  person  :  To  be  ruled,  submit 
to  command  or  advice.  Now  dial. 

1588  Wills  $•  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  321  Whom  I  make 
my  soule  executors,  equally  together,  wyllinge  and  com- 
mandinge  them  that  they  shalbe  sayd  and  ruled  by  Ambrose 
Lancaster  and  Roger  Megson,  if  [etc.].  1643  TRAIT  Coitiw. 
Gen.  xxxix.  10  Satan  will  not  be  said  with  a  little.  1855 
Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.  Sayed^  In  spite  of  all  I  can  do,  she  wont 
be  sayed.  1888  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery  -under  Arms 
xxxix,  Father  didn't  get  well  all  at  once.  He  went  back 
twice..  and  wouldn't  be  said  by  Aileen. 

6.  With  obj.  an  indirect  question  :  To  declare  or 
make   known    (who,  what,  how,    whether^  etc.). 
fin  early  use  const,  dat  of  person  (equivalent  to 
the  modern  tell  with  direct  obj.). 

a  looo  Riddles  xx.  9  Saga  hwa^t  ic  hatte.  c  1175  Lamb. 
Hotn.  3  pis  godspel  [for  Palm  Sunday]  seS  \MS.  sed]  hu 
be  helend  nehlechede  to-  ward  ierusalem  bare  burh  to  dei 
mid  his  apostles,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  21  We  habbeS 
bigunnen  to  sege  [?  =  se^e]  ou  on  englis  hwat  bitocneS  be 
crede  [etc.],  c  1205  LAY.  4613  Ah  jef  }e  wullen  us  scuggen 
jet  5e  mawen  libben  whonene  50  be5  icumene.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  3853  And  siben  he  did  him  for  to  sai  Quat  was 
be  chesiun  of  his  wai.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  222  Bot  of 
fenvie,  If  ther  be  more  in  his  baillie  Towardes  love,  sai  me 
what,  c  1449  PECOCK  Refir.  i.  iii.  16  Seie  to  me  also  where 
in  Holi  Scripture  is  jouen  the  hundrid  parti  of  the  teching 
which  [etc.],  c  1485  E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  29  How 
ferful  trowly  there  is  no  tong  can  saye.  a  1529  SKELTON 
Agst.  Garnesche  \.  13  But  sey  me  yet,  Syr  Satropas,  what 
auctoryte  ye  haue.  .to  calle  me  a  knaue?  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  vn.  40  Say  Goddess,  what  ensu'd.  a  1771  GRAY 
Amatory  Lines  7  Ah  !  say,  Fellow-swains,  how  these 
symptoms  befell  me?  1884  Law  Times  LXXVII.  ^69^2  It 
was  not  then  necessary  for  the  court  to  say  authoritatively 
whether  it  was  right  or  not.  Mod.  Did  he  say  whether  he 
had  been  successful?  How  far  these  figures  cat;  be  trusted 
the  writer  does  not  say. 

b.  From  the  i8th  c.  often  in  expressions  like 
'  it  is  hard  to  say  *,  '  I  cannot  say  ',  where  the  verb 
comes  contextually  to  mean  :  To  judge,  decide. 

1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  i  'Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of 
skill  Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  III.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  i.  iii.  52  No  one  can  say,  how  considerable  this  Un- 
easiness and  Satisfaction  may  be.  1891  'J.  S.  WINTER' 
Lumley  x,  What  the  end  of  it  all  would  have  been  I  really 
cannot  say. 

C.  absol.  In  the  imperative,  introducing  a  direct 
question.  In  early  use  often  const,  dative  ;  =  'tell 
(me,  us)  '.  Now  only  poet. 

The  U,  S.  colloquial  say  seems,  when  introducing  a  ques- 
tion as  well  as  when  prefixed  to  a  statement  of  fact,  to  be 
a  shortening  of  /  say  (see  12  b). 

t  1200  ORMIN  10292  Se^5  uss,  arrt  tu  profete.  a  1225  Leg. 
/Cat  A,  2241  Sei,  bu,  Sathanesses  sune,  ..hwet  constu  to  b^os 
men  bet  tu  bus  leadest?  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5005  '  Sais  me  ', 
coth  iacob,  '  howes  Hs  pat  o  mi  chiidiran  i  misse?'  a  1352 
Mi  NOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  xi.  25  Say  now,  sir  lohn  of  France 
how  sal  ton  fare?  1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  IV.  303  Sey 
me,  3onge  man,  was  by  moder  ever  in  Rome  ?  a  1490  Po£e 
Gregorys  Trentalty  in  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon,  MS.  263 
Sey  me,  modur,  wib-outen  feyne,  Whi  art  b°u  Pu*  to  a'  b's 
peyne?  1586  MARLOWE  \stPt.  Tamburl.  n.  v,  Why  say 


SAY. 

theridamas,  wilt  thou  be  a  king?  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  iv. 
142  Say?  How  is  that?  1741-2  GHAY  Agrippina  92  Tell 
me,  say,  This  mighty  emperor,.  .Has  he  beheld  the  glitter- 
ing front  of  war?  1814  F.  S.  KEY  Star-sfangled  Banner  7 
O  !  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave  O'er  the 
land  of  the  free?  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  La<i 
xxiv,  Say,  lad,  have  you  things  to  do? 

t?.  To  deliver  (a  speech,  a  discourse)  ;  to  relate 
(a  story) ;  to  express,  give  (thanks) ;  to  tell,  speak 
(truth,  lies);  to  express  (one's  opinion).  Obs. 

c888  K.  /EI.FRED  Bocth.  xxx.  §  i  pa  ongon  he  eft  seggan 
spell  &  cwEeO.  971  Klickl.  Horn.  103  On  eallum  Udum 
secggan  we  him  bane  ealra  his  miltsa.  c  1205  LAV.  3032 
Cordoilleiherde  ba  lasinge  be  hire  sustren  seiden  b°n  kinge. 
Ibid.  4620  We  wullet  so&  sucgen.  a  1250  Owl  -y  Night.  93 
(Jesus  MS.)  Hwar  bi  men  seggeba  vorby.sne.  a  iy& Cursor 
Af.  4582  O  bis  ioseph  sai  me  bi  dome,  And  giue  me  b^r-of 
god  consail.  f  1350  Will.  Paler ne  593  Sei5th  me  al  ?our 
seknesse  &  what  so  sore  jow  greuis.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Afan 
of  Law"  s  Prol,  46  But  nathelees  certeyn  I  kan  right  now  no 
thrifty  tale  seyn.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  29  pus  crist 
spekib  to  be  iewis  &  axe|>  hem  whi  [;ei  bileuen  not  to  hym 
gif  he  seibe  trewbe.  1429  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  343/1  No 
persone  of  the  seide  Counscill,  shall  conceyve.  .wrath,  a^eins 
any  other  of  the  seide  Counseill,  for  saiying  his  advys  or 
entent.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  17  Item  I  wyll  that 
Maist' Thomas  Harlowe  scythe  sermon  at  my  interment. 
1470  HENKY  Wallace  xi.  1214  Master  Barbour,  quhilk  was 
a  worthi  clerk,  He  said  the  Druce  amang  his  othir  werk. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  won  xxiv.  526  And  whan  the 
kyng  simon  herde  mawgis  speke  so,  he  said  him  grete 
thanke.  1498  Coventry  Lcet  Bk.  (E.  E.  T.  S.},  There  was 
a  splempne  sermon  seyde,  where  the  Maire  there  sette  be- 
twixt both  presidentes.  1544  PATTEN  E.rped.  Scot.  Frcf.  a  v, 
The  whiche  I  had,  or  rather  (to  saie  truth  and  shame  the 
deuel,  for  out  it  wool)  I  stale,  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholcm.  \. 
(Arb.)  81  Where  they  may  freely  say  their  mindes.  1657 
Burton's  Diary  (1828)  I.  334  Mr.  Caryl  only  prayed,  the 
oilier  two  preached,  and  very  good  sermons  they  said. 

f  8.  To  speak  of,  mention,  enumerate,  describe. 

tii22$Ancr.  A*.  346  IJhte  gultes  betetS  bus  anonrilit,  bi 
ou  suluen  and  bauh  siggeS  ham  ine  schrifte.  a  1375  Joseph 
An  in.  70,  I  am  not  worbi  to  seyn  moni  of  his  werkes. 
a  1400-50  Alexander 555 1  And  ofjir  sellis  he  sa;e  at  sai  wald 
he  neuir.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5204  The  same  yle  I  said  you, 
Cicill  is  calt. 

9.  To  recite  or  repeat  (something  that  has  a  pre- 
scribed form);  occas.  to  recite  from  memory,  in 
contradistinction  to  reading.  Often  in  traditional 
collocations,  as  to  say  grace ,  a  lesson  t  (a)  mass,  a 
prayer,  (one  s  prayers}. 

IQ^ ritual  use  say  and  «"//£•  are  sometimes  equivalent ;  but 
say  is  the  wider  term,  and  seems  often  to  have  been  applied 
distinctively  to  recitation  without  note. 

c  1200  Trin.  Col/.  Ham.  17  Ich  wille.  .segge  ou  be  crede 
word  after  word,  a  1225  Ancr,  A*.  24  A  bisse  wise  ^e  muwun, 
?if  36  wulleS,  siggen  ower  Paternostres,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
28248  My  prayers  say  was  me  ful  lathe.  1303  R.  I>KUNNE 
llandl.  Synne  10429  5yf  one  [sc.  a  nia^s]  lor  me  were 
specyale  seyde.  c  1330  Chron.  H'ace  iRulls)  93,  I  see  in 
song,  in  sedgeyng  tale  of  Erceldoun  &  of  Kendale,  Non 
bam  says  as  bai  pam  wroglit.  a  1350  Peter  .y  Paul  292  in 
Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  67  pan  to  \>e  body  he  made 
him  boun  And  sayd  bore  his  coimnisoun.  1387  TKKVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  1 1 1. 7  Dauid.  .made..  Jnstrumentis  of  musik, 
in  whiche  be  dekenes  schulde  seie  ympnes  and  songes.  1415 
E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  23  That  ther  be  x.  M1.  masses  Isayde  for 
me  of  gode  prestes.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  u.  xviii. 
(1869)  82  The  gospel  that  j  haue  herd  seyd  [Fr.  chanter} 
in  oure  toun.  c  1431  Rec.  St.  Alary  at  Hill  14  An  honest 
Freest  sufficiantly  lernetl  in  dyvynete  to  syng&  sey  dyuyne 
seruice  in  the  said  Chapell.  c  1530  H.  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture 
in  Babees  Bk.  81  And  whyle  that  grace  is  saying,  friend, 
looke  that  ye  make  no  noyse.  1544  Exhort,  to  Prayer 
A  ix  b,  That  whyche  is  printed  in  blacke  letters  is  to  be 
sayde  or  song  of  the  prieste.  1602  MAKSTON  Ant.  $  Met. 
Induct.,  Faith,  we  can  say  our  parts,  i 1616  S.  WARD 
Coal  from  Altar  (1627)  74  Sermons,  .so  deliueied,  as  if  one 
were  acting  a  part,  or  saying  a  lesson  by  heart.  1641  J. 
TKAH-E  Thcol.  Theol.  viii.  307  They  could  not  say  Psalmes 
..by  heart.  1832  W.  PALMER  Orig.  Liturg.  I.  244  Collects 
to  be  said  at  matins  and  evensong.  1858  LONGF.  Birds  of 
Passage  I.  Children  ix,  Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 
That  ever  were  sung  or  said.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess. 
(1889)  I.  48  The  Germans,  .had  their  own  masses  said  in  it 
[this  church]  on  special  days.  1884  J.  GILMOUU  Mongols 
xviii.  212  In  the  act  of  disrobing,  prayers  are  said  most 
industriously. 

t  b.  absol.  with  reference  to  church  services. 
CX37S  Lay  Folks  Mass-bk,  (13.)  27  When  be  preyst  says, 
or  yf  he  syng,  To  hym  b°u  gy1*  gud  herkenyng.  1439  in 
Ancestor  July  (1904)  16,  I  bequethe  to  the  person  for  scying 
and  syngynge  atte  my  dirige  viij  d.  1558  KENNEDY  in  Ir'oa- 
nnu  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  151  He  can  nolder  sing  nor  say.  1607 
TOPSELL  four-f.  Beasts  106  Within  a  short  space  none  of 
them  were  able  either  to  say,  reade,  pray,  or  sing,  in  all  the 
monastery.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  _\Vks.  V.  291  They  are  as 
usefully  employed  as  those  who  neither  sing  nor  say. 

10.  On  the  analogy  of  expressions  like  '  let  us 
say',  *  shall  \ve  say?',  etc.  (referable  to  senses 
1-3),  where  the  verb  has  contextually  the  sense  of 
1  suppose ',  '  assume ',  the  imperative  say  is  idio- 
matically used :  a.  to  introduce  a  clause,  with  the 
sense  *  supposing ',  '  on  the  assumption  that* ; 
b.  parenthetically,  to  indicate  that  a  preceding 
sentence  expresses  a  supposition  or  a  selected  in- 
stance ;  C.  prefixed  to  a  designation  of  number, 
quantity,  date,  etc.  to  mark  it  as  an  approximate 
guess  or  as  representing  a  hypothetical  case. 

In  commercial  documents  say  is  also  used,  without  any 
implication  of  inexactness,  to  introduce  any  varied  repetition 
of  a  numerical  or  quantitative  statement :  e.  g.,  '  a  shipment 
of  21 5  (say  two  hundred  and  fifteen)  tons  of  coal ' ;  '  thirteen 
stones  (say  182  pounds)  * ;  '  four  editions  of  zcoo  copies  each, 
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or  say  in  all  8000  copies '.  Cf.  Ger.  setge^  Da.  tiger,  Sw. 
sager\  the  two  last  are  indicative  present)  either  ist  or  3rd 
pcrs.  sing;;  Du.  has  zeggc  (old  form  of  zeg^  ist  pers.),  and 
Fr.  has^f  dis  similarly  used. 

c  1596  Sir  T.  More  i.  i.  159  Well,  say  tis  read,  what  is  your 
further  meaning  in  the  matter.  1601  SHAKS,  Twel.  N.  I. 
iv.  23  Say  I  do  speake  with  her  (my  Lord)  what  then  ?  1643 
TRAPP  Co  mm .  Gen.  xlvi.  i  But  say  it  had  been  out  of  his 
way.  1656  EARL  MoNM.tr.  Boccalini's  Advts.fr.  Parn< iss. 
n.  Ixxxvi.  (1674)  238  When  a  Prince,  say  it  be  not  out  of 
private  hatred,  but  justly  doth  vex  any  great  Officer.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  i.  iii.  66  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  indeed  to  a 
certain  Degree,  say  to  a  very  high  Degree,  distributed 
amongst  us  without  any  apparent  Regard  to  the  Merit  or 
Demerit  of  Characters.  iByy  AtfafUHfrrt  No.  480,6  A  Venus 
— say  of  Parian  marble  in  early  Greek  style.  1861  DICKENS 
Gt.  Expect.  Hi,  Early  in  the  week,  or  say  Wednesday.  1863 
KINGSLEY  in  Lett,  etc.  (1877)  II.  147  The  wages  of  my 
people.. average  nj.  per  week. .. Harvesting,  say £5  more. 
1875  CAYLEY  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Pure  %  Appl.  Math.  XIII.  321 
Radius  vectors  belonging  to  the  same  angle  (or  say  opposite 
angles).  1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  143  But  if  the 
period  of  (say)  100  years  subdivides  itself.  1898  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  V.  450  Equal  volumes  of,  say,  thirty  and  forty- 
fold  diluted  normal  acid. 

11.  The  inf.  to  say  is  used  in  parenthetic  phrases 
with  adv.  or  obj.,  as  so  to  say,  shortly  to  say, 
soothly  to  say;  sooth  or  truth  to  say^  to  say  (the} 
truth;  shame  to  say,  etc.  (Cf.  senses  2,  3,  7.) 
f  To  say  better :  —  '  more  correctly  speaking '. 

a  1200  Ibices  fy  Virtues  n  SoJ?  to  seggen,  ic  not  s'lf  ich 
auer^ete  ani  Sing  dede  Sat  [etc.].  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
3747  tfote  to  sigge  [v.  rr.  segge,  seye]  .ssortliche  ber  nas  ver 
ne  ner  Of  prow^sse  ne  of  cortebie  in  £>e  world  is  per.  a  1352 
MINOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  i.  81  pare  dwelled  oure  king,  |>e 
suth  to  saine,  With  his  mense  a  litell  while.  1:1386  CHAL-CER 
Pi'ol.  284  For  sothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  with  alle,  But 
sooth  to  seyn,  I  noot  how  men  hym  calle.  Ibid.  468  Gat 
tothed  was  she,  soothly  for  to  .seye.  c  1400  MAUXDEV. 
(1839)  xvi.  176  And  schortly  to  seye  jou  ;  the!  suffren  [etc.]. 
1437  Libel  of  En*,  Policy  in  Potit,  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  181 
For  here  martis  bene  feble,  shame  to  saye.  1484  CAXTON 
Fables  of  <*E sop  iv.  viii,  Oftyme  for  to  saye  trouthe  men  lese 
iheyre  lyues.  1577-87  HARRISON  England  n.  i.  136/2  in 
Holinsked,  And  to  saie  truth,  one  .  .of  these  small  liuings  is 
of  so  little  value,  that  [etc.].  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xv.  130  The  auncient  towne  of  the  Sun 
called  Heliopolis,  or  to  say  better,  Solos  or  Soloe.  1601 
SHAKS,  AtCs  \Vell  n.  ii.  12  And  indeed  such  a  fellow,  to 
say  precisely,  were  not  for  the  Court.  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to 
Stella  30  Nov.,  But,  to  say  the  truth,  the  present  Ministry 
have  a  difficult  task,  and  want  me  [etc.].  1845  E.  WAR- 
BURTON  Crescent  <y  Cross  I.  311  We  had  been  already  five 
weeks  in  Savagedom, .  .and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  had  had 
enough  of  it.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  London  of  fa-day  xxvi. 
(ed.  3)  241  Having  now,  so  to  say,  presented  our  humble 
duty  to  the  Lord  Mayor.. let  us  retrace  our  steps.  Ibid. 
xlL  (ed.  3)  354  The  investigation  of  this  question,  which, 
truth  to  say,  was  one  of  importance. 

b.  Not  to  say  .  .  .  :  used  [a]  to  imply  that  the 
speaker  is  content  with  a  more  moderate  statement 
than  that  which  he  might  have  made ;  (£)  colloq. 
=  '  not  what  one  may  call  ...','  not  .  .  .,  properly 
speaking*. 

1736  AIXSWORTH  Lat.-Eng.  Diet,,  Nedum,  not  to  say.  1857 
TROLLOPE  Barchester  T.  xliv,  'Am  not  I  [growing  old],  my 
dear?'  *  No,  papa,  not  old— not  to  say  old'.  Mod.  His 
language  was  irreverent,  not  to  say  blasphemous. 

12.  I  say  has  various  idiomatic  uses.     a.  Intro- 
ducing a  word,  phrase,  or  statement  repeated  from 
the  preceding  sentence  (usually  in  order  to  place 
it  in  a  new  connexion).    Now  somewhat  rare. 

c  1220  Bestiary  680  After  him  prophetes  alle  mijte  her  non 
him  [Adam]  maken  on  stalle,  on  stalle,  i  seie,  5er  he  er  stod. 
1540  Great  Bible,  Ps.  cxxx.  6  My  soule  ffyeth  vnto  the  Lorde, 
before  the  mornyng  watche  (I  sayej  before  the  mornynge 
watche.  1563  WiN3BT  tr.  Vinccntius  Lirin.  To  Q.  Marie, 
Wks,  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  7  The  mony  diuerse.  .sectis,  raigeing.. 
amangis  the  professouris  of  Christis  name — raigeing  I  say, 
nocht  only  aganis.  .the  haly,  catholik  Kirk,  hot  [etc.]. 
1688  BOYLE  Final  Causes  iv.  161  For  this  reason,  I  say, 
I  thought  it  a  part  of  my  duty.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i. 
(Globe)  94,  I  took  out  one  of  the  Bibles..;  I  say,  I  took  it 
out,  and  brought  both  that  and  the  Tobacco  with  me  to 
the  Table.  1833  KEDLE  Serin,  vi.  (1848)  134  The  case  is, 
I  say,  conceivable,  of  a  government.,  deliberately  throwing 
off  the  restraint.  1006  BELLOC  Hills  fy  Sea  Introd.  n  They 
took  a  rotten  old  leaky  boat  (they  were  poor  and  could  afford 
no  other)— they  took,  I  say,  a  rotten  old  leaky  boat. 

b.  colloq.  qaasi-z'ttl.  Used  to  call  attention  to 
what  is  about  to  be  said.  (In  the  U.  S.  shortened  to 
say.)  Also,  as  a  mere  exclamation  expressive  of 
surprise,  delight,  dismay,  or  indignant  protest. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  Burning  Pest.  in.  v,  I  say, 
open  the  doore,  and  turne  me  out  those  mangy  companions. 
1857  J.  G.  HOLLAND  Bay  Path  xxvi.  336  Say !  What  are 
you  laughing  at?  1888  Artier.  Humorist  5  May  72/1  Say, 
boys,  let's  climb  the  mountain.  1890  L.  FALCONER  Mile. 
Jxe  iii.  80,  I  say  !  won't  it  be  glorious? 

tC.  Book-keeping.  Formerly  used  to  introduce 
the  correction  of  an  error  which  the  book-keeper 
perceives  as  soon  as  he  has  made  it,  but  does  not 
expunge,  in  order  not  to  disfigure  the  page. 

«793  NEMNICH  Comptoir-Lcx..  Engl.  [with  example 
1  Bought  of  M.  N.  /  say  Sold  M.  N. '] 

13.  Combined  with  advs. 

a.   Say  away  intr.  =  say  on.  rare. 
1821   SCOTT  Kenilw.   viii,  Say  away,  therefore,  as  con- 
fidently as  if  you  spoke  to  your  father. 

to.   Say  forth  intr.  =  say  on.   Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  47  '  Sey  forth ',  quod  sche,  '  and  tell 
me  how1.  Ibid.  310  Thus  have  I,  fader,  said  mi  wille  ; 
Say  ye  now  forth,  for  I  am  stille.  1808  [see  SAY  $b,*  4]. 
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c.  Say  on.     In  the  i mperaiive  = '  say  what  you 
wish  to  say '.     Now  only  intr.  ;  in  early  use  also 
trans. 

13. .  St'uyrt  Sag:  (W.)  1227'  Sei  on  dame!'  and  sche  bigan 
To  tellen  als  a  fals  wimman.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xii.  199 
Tharfor  sais  on  jour  will  planly.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of 
Aytnon  vi.  146  *  But  here  my  wordes,  yf  it  playse  you '. 
'saye  on  hardely1,  sayd  the  kynge.  1338  BALE  God*$ 
Promises  iv.  (1744)  21,  I  wyll  first  conclude,  and  then  saye 
on  thy  mynde.  1611  BIBLE  i  Kings  ii.  14  He  said  more- 
ouer,  I  haue  somewhat  to  say  vnto  thee.  And  she  saide, 
Say  on.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  viii.  228  Say  therefore  on.  1851 
TENNYSON  Edwin  Morris  57  Yet  say  on, 

d.  Say  out.     trans,  (a)  To  say  openly.     -\  (6) 
To  finish  saying,  say  to  the  end  (obs.). 

c  1407  LYDG.  Reas.  «£  Sens.  4583,  I  say  yt  out,  me  lyst  nat 
rovne,  Thus  yeshuld  hirnameexpovne.  1692  R.L'ESTRANGE 
Fables  ci.  95  He  had  no  sooner  say'd  out  his  Say,  but  [etc.]. 
1768,  a  1843  tsee  SAY  sb*  4].  1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apol.  iv. 
(1904)  125/1,1  apologize  for  saying  out  in  controversy  charges 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  withal  I  affirm  that 
I  fully  believed  at  the  time  when  I  made  them. 

e.  Say  over,  trans.  To  repeat  from  memory. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidnne*s  Comm,  231  Let  the  poorer  sorte 

oftymes  saye  over  theyr  Pater  nostcr,ww\.  after  receyve  the 
Sacrament.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Friendship  (Arb.)  177  Or 
that  a  Man  in  Anger  is  as  Wise  as  he  that  hath  said  oner 
the  foure  and  twenty  Letters.  1680  BAXTER  Answ.  S  til- 
ling/?, xxxvi.  60  It  is  lawful  to  hear  an  ignorant  raw  Lad, 
that  saith  over  a  dry  Sermon  as  a  Boy  saith  bis  Lesson. 
1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  47  Doris  made  a  comic  rhyme 
of  it,  And  said  it  over  to  me. 

14.  Comb. ;  say-grace,  one  who  says  grace  at 
meals;  f  say-nay,  a  refusal;  say-nothing  a., 
silent.  See  also  SAY-SO,  SAY-WELL. 

1688  C.  HOOLE  School-Collog.  35  Perhaps  you  should  have 
a  Say-nay  (or  a  Canvas).  1788  V.  KNOX  Winter  Even.  I. 
in.  ii.  243  The  race  of  formal  spintexts  and  solemn  say- 
graces  is  nearly  extinct.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  v.  v,  She  with 
her  quiet,  say-nothing  manner  slips  through  all  my  careless 
questionings.  1853  JAMBS  Agnes  Sorel  (1860)  I.  98  One 
of  your  discreet,  see-everything,  say-nothing  serving-men. 

t  Say,  z1.2  Obs.  Forms  :  4-6,  8  (9  Sc.)  sey, 
4-8  say,  4  sa^e,  5  saie.  [Aphetic  form  of  ASSAY 
v.~\  =  ASSAY  v.  in  various  senses. 

1.  trans.  To  try,  to  put  to  the  proof,  to  test  the 
fitness  of;   =  ASSAY  z».  i. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1093  Charlis  clipede  ys  leches . .  pat  bai 
scholde  til  him  go  is  wounde  to  enserche  &  saye.  1382 
WYCLIF  Eccl.  vii.  24  Alle  thingis  I  sa^ede  [Vulg.  tentavi\  in 
wisdam.  a  1440  Found.  St.  Bart's  (E.E.T.S.)  51  He  lost 
the  light  of  boith  yen  ;  therfor  he  graspid  abowte.  .sayynge 
his  way  with  his  stayff.  £1450  A"/;/,  de  la.  7V»r(i868)  26 
And  thei  ordeined  amonges  hem  how  the!  shulde  saie  her 
wyfes.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.) 

I.  243  The  blak  knicht  sayit  thame  all  bot  thair  was  nane 
that  mycht  war  him.     1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  7  We  sayed  the 
pumps,  and  found  her  stanch.     1723  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph. 

II.  iv,  I  at  ewe-milking  first  sey'd  my  young  skill,     a  1801 
GALL  Poems  (1819)  12  Time  in  vain  shall  sey  his  rage  To 
blot  it  frae  the  gilded  page.     1813  HOGG  Queers  Wake  n. 
Earl  Walter  xlvi,  Rise  up,  Lord  Darcie,  sey  thy  brand, 
And  fling  thy  mail  away, 

2.  trans.,  also  intr.  with  of.     To  try  by  tasting ; 
«  ASSAY  v.  5. 

c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  764  in  Babces  Bk.t  When  be  sewer 
comys  vnto  be  borde,  Alle  b«  mete  he  sayes  at  on  bare 
worde.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  v.  34  Grene  leikis 
and  all  sic,  men  may  say.  1674  RAY  S.  fy  E.  C.  Words  75 
Say  of  it:  i.e.  last  of  it,  Suff. 

3.  trans.  To  try  (on)  (clothes);    =  ASSAY  v.  7. 
1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  iv.  i,  Phi.  Me  thinkes,  he 

lookes  like  a  taylour  alreadie.  Pha.  I,  that  had  sayed  on 
one  of  his  customers  sutes.  1625  —  Staple  of  N.  i.  ii. 
Stage  direct.^  He  sayes  his  sute.  1630  —  New  Inn  iv.  iii, 
She  did  but  say  the  suit  on. 

4.  To  attempt,  to  try  to  do  (anything  difficult) ; 


1  a  1550  Freiris  Berwik  368  in  Dnnbar's  Poems  297  On 
his  feit  he  start  is  vp  full  sture,  And  come  agane,  and  seyit 
all  his  cure,  a  1585  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  fy  Sloe  361, 
I  was  affrayd  to  mount  sa  hich,  For  feir  to  get  ane  fall: 
Affrayit  to  say  it,  I  luikit  vp  on  loft.  16..  Childe  Waters 
xxx.  in  Child  Rallads  II.  87/1  For  there  is  noe  place  about 
this  house  Where  I  may  say  a  sleepe. 

5.  intr.  or  with  inf.  a.  To  apply  oneself,  to  set 
oneself  (to  do  something).  =  ASSAY  v.  17. 

cri33o  R.  ERUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1826  Wyb  trip 
forsetten,  ilk  ober  to  gyle,  In  lyft  in  wrybyng  J?ey  sayed 
vmwhile.  1412-20  LYUG.  Chron.  Troy  708/4906  (E.E.T.S.) 
Wherfore,  be  kyng  cast  &wolde  saie  Shape  a  wei  her  malis 
to  with-stonde.  c  1475  Partenay  354  Sin  Aforn  vs  thre  ye 
apperen,  lo !  And  without  worde  say  for  to  make  passage, 
It  is  noght  the  dede  of  gentil  corage.  a  1585  MONTGOMERIE 
Sonn.  vii.  6  Of  mercy  and  of  judgment  sey  to  sing.  1601  E. 
JOSSON  Poetaster^  Apol.  Dial.  Wks.  1616  I.  353  Once,  Tie 
say,  To  strike  the  eare  of  time,  in  those  fresh  straines,  As 
shall  [etc.].  1632  HEYWOOD  znd  Pi.  Iron  Age^  v.  K  3  This 
Diomed ?  who.. sayd  to  wound  faire  Venus  in  the  hand. 
1692  Scarronides  \\.  30  With  trembling  hands  he  'says  to 
pull  at,  And  tear  the  throatling  noose  from  gullet.  1790  A. 
WILSON  Poems  §  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  II.  95,  I  sey'd  ance  to 
cast  off  my  coat, 

Say,  obs.  f,  SAW  sbl ;  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple, 
of  SEE  v. ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  So,  Sow  v. 

Sayable  (s/?'-ab'l),  a.  [f.  SAY  ^.1  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  said. 

1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  viii.  §  9  What  is  sug- 
gested In  times  of  play  should  be  rightly  sayable  without 
toil.  1891  F.  M.  WILSON  Primer  Browning  132  Hrowning 
has  said  all  that  was  sayable  concerning  the  celebrated 
cause.  1902  Month  Nov.  463  To  him,  nothing  is  sayable 
which  has  already  been  sai(j. 


SAYING. 

Sayall,  variant  of  SKYAL. 

Saycrying,  Saydly,  obs.  ff.  SACKING,  SADLY. 

Sayer1  (s^'Si).  Forms  :  4-5  segger;  4seiere, 
4-5  seyere,  6 saier,  6Sc. (qarch.)  sayar,  5- sayer. 
[f.  SAY  z».l  +  -ER  i.]  One  who  says. 

fl.  A  professional  reciter.     Cf.  DISOUB.  06s. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  76,  I  mad  noght 
for  no  disours,  ne  for  no  seggers,  no  harpours. 
b.  A  poet,  narrator,     arch. 

1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  ix.  Prol.  27  The  sayar  eik  suld  well 
consider  this,  His  mater,  and  quhamto  it  entitillit  is.  1806 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  560  This  is  not  a  truth  of 
nature ;  it  is  therefore  not  the  meaning  of  Samund  the 
sayer.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storni'd  (1827)  17  Ilk 
comic  scene  of  ilka  age,  Gleam'd  out  of  ilka  sayar's  page. 

2.  One  who  says  (something  specified  or  implied). 

1422  tr,  Secreta  Secret.^  Priv.  Prh>.  158  Lette  not  the 
autorie  of  the  Seyere  meve  the  ;  take  no  cure  of  the  Seyere 
what  Persone  he  is.  a  1539  in  Arch&olngia  XLVII.  55 
That  by  the  hering  of  the  same  devocion  may  encrease  as- 
well  in  the  singers  and  sayers  as  in  the  herers.  1587  Sc. 
Acts  fas.  I'f  (1814)  III.  430/1  All  sayaris  and  heirans  of 
messe.  1768  BOSWELL  Corsica-  (ed.  2)  331,  I  cannot  endure 
long  the  sayers  of  good  things.  1779  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Let. 
Dec.  Diary  (1891)  I.  208,  I  never.,  have  been  a  sayer  of  the 
thing  that  is  not.  1838  WILBERFORCE  in  Ashwell  Life  (1880) 
I.  119  But  merely  saying  a  strong  thing  would.. do  them 
no  good ;  they  would  only  identify  the  sayer  with  a  party.- 
1897  F.  THOMPSON  New  Poems  136  Mother  of  mysteries  1 
Sayer  of  dark  sayings  in  a  thousand  tongues  ! 

fb.  With  qualifying  word,  as  false,  ill,  sooth 
sayer :  One  who  speaks  falsely,  ill,  truly,  etc.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Job  xvi.  9  My  ryuelis  seyn  witnesse  a^en 
me,  and  the  false  seiere  is  rered  vp  a3en  my  face,  a  1400 
Minor  Poe msfr.  Vernon  jl/J>'.  524/33  Bettre  is  chidyng  of 
a  so|>  seyere  pen  deceyuyng  of  a  losyngere.  c  1400  title 
(of  '  Richard  the  Redeless  ')  Mum,  Soth-segger  !  1533  MORE 
Debell.  Salem  Wks.  954/2  Lest  men  myghte  thinke  he 
fayned,  he  should  seke  out  and  bring  furth  some  of  those 
shrewd  sayers  himself.  (11533  LD.  BERNF.RS  Gold.  Bk.  M. 


lie  is  doone  be  qubisperars,  bakbytters,  and  euil  sayers. 

f3.   A  director.   Obs.  rare"^, 

1483  CAXTON  Golden  Leg.  112/4  (Inv.  St.  Firmin)  And  the 
peple  of  thyse  cytees  meued  them  eche  from  his  place., 
wythout  gayer  or  comander  [L.  quasi  ut  unusquisqne  suum 
habuisset  prxceptorem  et  dncem\, 

t  Sayer 2.  Obs.  [Aphetic  var.  of  ASSAYEE. 
Cf.  SAY  v.2]  One  who  assays  or  tests;  an  assayer 
of  metals,  a  foretaster  of  food,  etc. 

71370  Robt.  Cicyle  166  in  Ellis  Metr.  Rom.  (1805)  III.  146 
Thy  'sayer  [v.  rr.  assayar,  tastour]  shall  ben  an  hound, 
To  assay  thy  meat  before  thee.  c  1460  Wisdom  868  in 
Macro  Plays  64  Wyth  yow  tweyn,  wo  ys  replyede,  He  may 
sey  he  hathe  a  schrewde  seyer.  1579  in  R.  W.  Cochran- 
Patrick  Rec.  Coinage  Scotl.  (1876)  I.  Introd.  34  The  general! 
of  his  cunyehous  Mr.  Cunyear  Wardanis  sinkar  syer  pren- 
taris  forgearis  and  vtheris.  1835  App.  Mnnic,  Corpor.  Ref>. 
iv.  2242  The  Market  Sayer,  Corn  Prizer,  and  all  the  other 
inferior  officers  mentioned  above,  are  annually  appointed  by 
the  alderman's  court  [at  Grant  ham]. 

II  Sayer a  (sa'yaj).  India.  Also  syre,  sair. 
[Urdu,  a.  Arab.  Jl«*  s&*trt  pres.  pple.  either  of 
sdra  to  go  or  of  sCiara  to  remain.  (For  various 
proposed  explanations  see  Yule.)]  A  general 
name  for  a  class  of  imposts  of  the  nature  of  transit 
and  excise  duties,  originally  levied  by  the  zemindars 
within  their  own  estates,  and  under  the  East  India 
Company's  rule  chiefly  collected  by  the  govern- 
ment. Also  attrib. 

The  sayer  duties  had  been  abolished  in  the  three  presi- 
dencies before  the  rule  of  the  Company  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  term  is  no  longer  in  official  use. 

1789  in  Cornwallis  Corresp.  (1859)  I-  557  What  are  called 
the  Sayer  collections.  1790  Ibid.  II.  492  Our  former  de- 
spatches will  have  acquainted  you  that  we  had  taken  into 
the  hands  of  Government  the  collection  of  the  internal 
duties  usually  denominated  the  Sayer.  1811  KIRKPATRICK 
Nepaul  103  The  revenues  of  a  village,  .consist  principally 
in  the  rent  of  houses,  and  the  Sair,  or  duties  charged  on 
salt,  tobacco,  pepper,  beetle-nut  [etc.],  1850  Directions 
Rev.  Off.  N.  IV.  Pro?'.  43  There  are  also  other  items,  called 
Sayer  or  Sewaee  collections,  which  are  much  prized  by  the 
proprietors,  and  which  in  some  cases  constitute  a  valuable 
property. 

Saye'tte.  rare—0,  [a.  F.  sayette,  dim,  of  saie 
SAY  ^.l]  (See  quot.) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade t  Sayette,  a  mixed  stuff  of  silk 
and  cotton,  also  called  sagathy. 

Sayeure,  obs.  form  of  SAWYER. 

Sayfe,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SAFE. 

t  Say-hand.  Obs.  rare-1.  pFrom  the  phrase 
to  say  ( =  try)  one's  hand.]  An  attempt,  experiment. 

1712  WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  I-  3^2  Upon  the  sgth,  there 
was  a  soldier  buried  in  the  High  Church-yard  with  the 
English  service.  This  is  the  first  say-hand. 

Saying  (s^i  -in),  -vbl.  sl>.1  Alsoa.  4-5  segg-,  sedge, 
sigg-,  sygg-,  (4  Kent,  zigg-) ;  -ing(e,  -yng(e ; 
/J.  4-6  sai-,  sey-;  -ing(e,  -eng(e,  -yng)e ;  4-6 
sayng(e,  saing,  seyiig(e.  [f.  SAY  z».i  +  -ING  *.] 

1.  The  action  of  SAY  v\  ;  utterance,  enunciation  ; 
recitation,  f  Saying-again  =  AGAIN  SAYING. 

Often  (contrasted  with  doing}  denoting  a  mere  assertion 
or  promise,  as  opposed  to  action  or  performance. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28581  On  setien  inaners  ar  (>ai  [jr.  sins] 
for-giuen,.  .Of  hall  water  |?e  strenkling,  And  thoru  fc>e  pater 
noster  saying,  1338  R.  BRUNNF  Chron.  (1810)  Pref,  99, 
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I  see  in  song  in  sedgeyng  tale  Of  Erceldoun  &  of  Kendale, 
Non  bam  says  as  bai  bam  wroght,  &  in  ber  sayng  it  semes 
noght.  1474  CAXTON  Chcsse  134  Courtoyse  langage  and 
well  saynge  is  moche  worth  and  coste  lityll.  c  1475  P<ir- 
icnay  3242  Geffray  answered  ;  '  wele  salde  here  haue  ye  ; 
Go  forth,  said  he,' with-out  sayng- Again'.  1562  J.  HEYWOOU 
Prov.  tf  Epigr.  R  ij  b,  Saying  and  doyng,  are  twoo  thinges, 
we  say.  1582  AI.LEN  Martyrdom  Campion  (1908)  3  Say- 
ing of  Masse,  hearing  of  confessions,  preaching  and  such 
like  dueties  and  functions  of  Priesthod.  1845  W.  CORY  Lett, 
fy  yrnls,  (1807)  38  Saying  by  heart  is  a  tiresome  and  un- 
satisfactory kind  of  teaching-work. 

b.  In  phrase  'There  is  no  saying '  =  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  there  is  no  certainty  attainable. 
Cf.  the  more  usual  *  there  is  no  telling '. 

1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xx,  They  won't  come 
now.  .but  there  is  no  saying. 

2.  Something  that  is  said  ;  now  chiefly,  something 
that  has  been  said  by  a  (more  or  less  distinguished) 
person,  an  apophthegm,  a  dictum. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  734  pe  caytyfe  bat  lay  yn 
hys  bedde,  For  here  seyyng  wax  sore  adredde.  1587-8  T. 
USK  Test*  Lwe  in.  iv.  (Skeat)  2^5  Certaynly,  his  noble 
sayinges  can  I  not  amende.  1463  in  Coventry  Lcet-bk.  322 
And  bervppon  the  kyng,  supposyng  theyre  seying  to  lie 
trewe,  sent  his  lettrez  of  priue  sygnet  to  the  Officers  of  this 
Cite.  *53<>  PALSGR.  427/2  Take  no  hede  to  his  sayenges  for 
he  is  madde.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xlix.  4,  I  will  incline  mine 
eare  to  a  parable;  I  will  open  my  darke  saying  vpon  the 
harpe.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  n.  104  My  heart  hath  been  a 
store-house  long  of  things  And  sayings  laid  up,  portending 
strange  events.  1713  STEELE  Knglishm.  No.  52.  336  It  is 
a  Saying  1  have  always  admired  in  Monsieur  liruyere. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  660  The  King  read,  and  re- 
mained, according  to  the  saying  of  Churchill,  hard  as  the 
marble  chimney-pieces  of  Whitehall.  1858  LYTTON  What 
imll  He  do  \.  viii,  Then  came  sayings  of  dry  humour.  1871 
TENNYSON  Last  Tourn.  622  '  May  God  be  with  thee,  sweet, 
when  old  and  gray,  And  past  desire  ! '  a  saying  that  anger'd 
her.  1897  GRENFELL  £  HUNT  (titU\  AOFIA  IIICOY, 
Sayings  of  our  Lord. 

b.  Something  commonly  said ;  a  proverb ; 
occas.  t  a  current  form  of  speech. 

c  1450  MYRC  Festial%f)  5e  haue  a  comyn  sayng  among  you 
and  sayn  bat  Godys  grace  ys  worth  a  new  fay  re.  1480 
WARKW.  Citron.  (Camden)  27  For  ther  is  proverbe  and  a 
seyenge,  that  a  castelle  that  spekythe,  and  a  womane  that 
wille  here,  the!  wille  be  gotene  bothe.  1530  PALSGR.  698/1 
God  save  you,  whiche  sayeng  we  use  whan  we  come  firste 
to  ones  presence,  a  1604  HANMKR  Chron,  Irel.  (1633)  2 
According  to  the  common  saying,  Where  God  hath  his 
Church,  the  Devill  hath  his  Chappell.  1709  STEELE  Taller 
No.  50  p  8,  I  can  see  into  a  Mill-stone  as  far  as  another  (as 
the  Saying  is).  i8fii  MAX  MUI.I.ER  Chips  (1880)  II.  xxiv. 
250  The  name,  .was  amplified  into  short  proverbial  sayings. 

fc.  ?  =  DITTY  a.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  vnt.  3081*  It  sit  him  wel  to  singe  and 
daunce,  And  do  to  love  his  entendance  In  songes  bothe  and 
in  seyinges  After  the  lust  of  his  pleymges. 

t  d.  Repetition  of  a  spell  or  incantation.    Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Syiine  542  '  Why  ',  seyd  he,  '  \vyl 
hyt  nat  ryse,  And  y  haue  do  be  same  wyse,  And  seyd  £e 
wurdys,  lesse  ne  mo,  And  for  my  seyyng  wyl  hyt  nat  go  "I 
1340-70  Alisitundcr  531  With  all  be  wyle  of  his  werk  be 
waie  gon  enchaunte,  &y  segging  of  sorsery.  c  1500  Melu^ 
sine  296  So  blynd  ye  are  by  her  sayeng  that  ye  dare  not 
enquere  nor  knoweth  wher  she  becommeth  or  gooth. 

T"  3.  collect,  sing.  General  habit  of  speech  ;  usual 
manner  of  speaking;  the  remarks  of  a  person  con- 
sidered collectively.  Obs. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  484  Nought  so,  sir,  his  seggyng  is 
full  sothly  s,oth,  It  bryngis  cure  bernes  in  bale  for  to  bynde. 
c  1570  W.  WAGER  The  longer  then  livcst  1774  (Hrandli  Hut 
such  fooles  in  their  harts  do  say,  That  there  is  no  God, 
neyther  Heauen,  nor  Hell ;  According  to  their  saying  they 
follow  that  way. 

1 4.  A  right  to  speak  ;  a  *  voice  '  in  an  assembly. 
Also,  to  have  a  saying  to  = '  to  have  something  to 
say  to '.  Obs.  Cf.  SAY  sb±  3. 

1487  RolkflfPartt.Vl.  397/1  That  no  merchaunt .  .bere  any 
voice,  ne  have  saying  in  any  Court.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  1 1. 
131  These  sixe  Aldermen.. knowyng  that  neither  the  Alder- 
men, nor  the  worshipful!  of  the  Citie,  should  haue  any  sai- 
yng  in  the  matter,  fearing  their  cause,  went  into  a  Canons 
house  of  Paules.  1568  C.  WATSON  Polyb.  67  b,  Of  the  con- 
trary  part  the  Carthaginenses  ruled  on  the  seas  uncon- 
trolled and  hoped  wel  to  have  a  saying  by  land,  c  1593 
MARLOWE  y^v  of  Malta  n.  (1633)  E  i,  For  though  they  doe 
a  while  increase  and  multiply,  Tie  haue  a  saying  to  that 
Nunnery.  1607  1*.  IJAKSKS/to'iYr  Charter  v.  ii.  K  3, 1  must 
haue  a  saying  to  those  bottels.  (He  drinketh.) 

t  Sa*ying,  vbl.  sb.-  Obs.    [f.  SAY  w.2  +  -ING  *.] 

The  action  of  SAY  v.~  in  various  senses. 

1511-11  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scot  1.  IV.  274  Cornpt  maid  with 
William  Striveling  for  expensis  maid  be  him  apone  the 
sayng  of  the  led  mynd  of  Ilay. 

b.  Comb. :  saying-knife,  that  with  which  the 
say  of  grease  of  a  deer  is  taken. 

a  1858  KISCSLEY  JVetv  Forest  Ballad  $\  The  young  man 
drove  his  saying  knife  Deep  in  the  old  man's  breast.  1863 
—  H?rew.xx\\x,  [He]  pulled  out  a  saying-knife,  about  half 
as  long  again  as  the  said  priest's  hand. 

Saylch,  aayll,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  SEAL. 

Saym(e,  obs.  forms  of  SKAM  sb.,  lard. 

t  Say  men  t,  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  SAY  v.'2  +  -MENT.] 
A  trial,  exploit. 

f  1435  Torr.  Portugal  50  Torrent  sayd:..'An  other  say- 
ment  woll  I  see,  Ore  I  take  ordor  of  knyght '. 

Saymne,  variant  of  SAMKN  a.  0/>s.,  same. 
Sayn(e,  obs.  ff,  SAINT,  SEINE,  SEE  v. 
Saynd(e,  Sayndisman :  s 


Sayuite  (s^'nait).  Min.  [a.  G.  Say  nit  (F.  von 
Kobell  1853),  after  Sayn,  Prussia,  its  locality: 
see  -ITE.]  A  synonym  of  GBUNAUITE. 

1858  J.  NICOL  Elem.  Min.  298. 

Saynsure :  see  SAINSE. 

Saynts-bell:  see  SANCTUS  BELL. 

II  Sayoil  (sgyon).  Antiq.  [F.,  augm.  of  sale : 
see  SAY  ,?/;.]  A  kind  of  sleeveless  jacket,  worn  in 
the  Middle  Ages  by  men  of  the  lower  classes. 

a  1843  SOUTHEY  Coinm.-pl.  fik,  (1849)  II.  542  Pietro  della 
Valle  describes  the  Aba  as  worn  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs. 
He  says  it  is  a  sayon  open  in  front,  and  without  sleeves. 

Sayr(e,  obs.  forms  of  SORE. 

Sayse,  saysi,  obs.  forms  of  SEIZE. 

Saysine,  saysing,  obs.  forms  of  SEISIN. 

Say-SO  (Vi-sJu),  s/>.  Now  dial,  and  U.S.  [f. 
SAY  z;.1  +  So  adv^\  (A  person's)  mere  word  or 
dictum.  Upon  my  (your}  say-so,  upon  one's  word. 
Also,  To  have  the  say-so  :  *  to  have  the  say  *,  to 
be  the  authority. 

1637  HF.YLIN  Ant  id.  Lincoln.  \.  49  They  are  only  say-soes, 
and  no  proofes  at  all.  1676  MOXON  Print  Letters  2  Their 
Say-so  stands  for  no  Proof.  1757  FoOTK^4«/AwiI.  Wks. 
1799  I.  148  Do  you  love  me?.. With  all  my  soul. ..Upon 
your  sayso?.  .Upon  my  sayso.  1788  Ann.  Reg.)  Poetry  185 
On  my  Sayso,  Miss,  I'm  turn'd  thirteen.  1890  D.  C.  MUR- 
RAY John  I' ale's  Guardian  I.  ix.  169  '  Well,  upon  my  sayso  ! ' 
said  Isaiah.  1896  Uarpar's  Mag.  XCIII.  33/2  It  is  just 
possible  that  I  took  him  through  from  New  York  without  a 
train,  by  the  mere  say-so  of  my  pen.  1902  WISTER  Virginian 
xvi,  He  was  the  cook  that  had  the  say-so  in  New  York. 

Say-well,  sh.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4  seywel, 
seiwel.  [f.  SAY  z-.1  -f-  \\"ELL  adv.]  Approval  ex- 
pressed in  words  ;  verbal  commendation.  (Orig.  as 
personification?) 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  19  \>e  Cunstable  of  J>e  Castel.. 
hab^  fyue  feire  sones  bi  his  furste  wyf :  Sire  seowel  and  sey- 
wel [etc.].  15..  Si.v  Ballads  (Percy  Soc.  1844)  6  Say-well 
is  good,  but  do-well  is  better.  1628  GAULF.  Pract.  Theorists 
Piinegyr.  (1629)  9  He  did  not  well  to  them,  without  their 
Say-well  of  him.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.  52  '  Say  weel  is  good, 
but  deea-weel  is  better',  explained  by  what  the  pious  matron 
remarked,  '  I  cannot  talk  my  religion,  but  I  can  live  it1. 

II  Sayyid  (s^i'yid).  Also  seid,  seyd,  seyed, 
seyyad,  syed.  [Arab.  jJlL,  sayyid^  lit.  'lord1, 
'prince*.  Cf.  CID.]  In  Mohammedan  countries, 
the  title  given  to  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  trace  his 
descent  from  Ilusain,  the  elder  grandson  of  the 
Prophet.  Also  attrib. 

1788  BURKE  S/>.  agst.  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1821  VII.  91  He 
was  a  Syed,  that  is  to  say,  a  descendant  of  Mahomed. 
i8n  tr.  pfiebukr1*  Trav.  Arab,  in  Pinkertoris  \foy.  X.  39 
He  looked  with  disdain  upon  the  Turkish  SherrifTes,  and 
the  Arabian  Seids.  1827  LADY  H.  STANHOPE  Mem.  (1845) 
I.  ii.  56  A  young  styd\  a  friend  of  mine.  1840  FRASKR 
Koordistan,  etc.  I.  iv.  99  All  individuals  of  that  order  of 
Seyeds,  called  Stiggenitt, — that  is,  who  can  boast  of  an  in- 
disputable descent  from  the  daughter  of  the  prophet  in  the 
male  line,  1849  Dry  Leaves  22  A  Seyyad  by  birth,  he  had 
killed  his  brother  to  obtain  some  property.  1855  R.  F.  BUK- 
TQwAl-!Medinah,fyRfeccaJi  ii.  (1803)3  In  Arabia,  .the  Sayyid 
is  the  descendant  of  Hosayn.. .  In  Persia  and  India,  the  Sharif 
is  the  son  of  a  Sayyid  woman  and  a  common  Moslem. 

Sazhen,  variant  of  SAGEXE  1. 

SbirrO  (sbrrro).  PI.  ebirri  (sbz'-n) ;  also  7 
anglicized  sbirres,  -is.  [a.  It.  slnrrO)  whence  F. 
sbirre ;  cf.  Sp.  es&irro.']  An  Italian  police  officer. 

a  1668  LASSELS  l'oy.ftalyn.(\f>jo)  252  This  Governour . .  hath 
besides  his  own  guards,  a  Barigello  or  Captain  of  the  Shirri 
or  Sergeants.  1687  Lend.  (raz.  No.  2224/1  The  Sbii'res  or 
Officers  of  Justice.  1688  Lett.  cone.  Present  -S/.  Italy  119 
The  Sbiri  (a  sort  of  men  like  our  Hailiffs)  carried  him  to 
another  [Judge].  1693  Loud.  Gas.  No.  2890/1  Sbirris  or 
Officers  of  Justice.  1820  MYRON  Mar,  Fal,  it.  ii.  28  Had  I 
been  silent,  not  a  sbirro  but  Had  kept  me  in  his  eye,  as 
meditating  ..  revenge.  1888  L.  OLIPHANT  Episodes  183,  I 
rolled  through  Italy  in  a  diligence,  in  company  with  sundry 
Papal  sbirri  as  fellow-passengers. 

'Sblood  (zbltfd).  Obt.exc.arfk,  Also6zbloud, 
'sblud,  7  s'bloudjSlud,  slood,8  (affectcif)  s'blead. 
A  euphemistic  shortening  of  Coifs  dfood  (see  GOD 
sb.  14),  used  as  an  oath  or  asseveration. 

1598  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  f^(Qo,  i)  i.  ii.  82  Zbloud  I  am  as 
melancholy  as  a  gyb  Cat.  1599  —  Hen.  K(Fol.  i)  iv.  viii.  10 
'Sblud.  1604  —  Ham.  (Qo.  2)11.11. 384  S'bloud.  1606  CHAPMAN 
GentL  Usher  i.  i,  Slud  Auntj  what  if  my  dreame  had  beene 
true.  Ibid.  n.  i,  Slood  me  thinks  a  man  Should  not  of  meere 
necessltie  be  an  Asse.  1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappt  v.  i.  in  Bullen 

0.  PI.  (1884)  III.  89  Sblood  what  is  learning?  An  artificiall 
cobwebbe  to  catch  flies.    1705  VANBRUG!!  Country  House 
ii.  iv,  A  parcel  of  Fellows  swear  they'll  have  our  Venison, 
and  s'blead  I  swear  they  shall  have  none  on't.   1737  FIELD- 
ING Hist,  Kef.  i.  it  'Sblood,  Sir,  would  it  be  in  the  Character 
of  a  Politician  to  make  him  a  Conjurer?    1737;  R.  DRURY 
Rival  Milliners  n.  xii,  S'blud  and  Thunder,  Give  me  the 
Settlement  again.     1848  HOKER  Calaynos  v.  ii.  Poems  (1857) 

1.  102  'Sblood  !  but  they'd  make  you  caper ! 
'Sbobs.     An  unmeaning  oath  :   cf.  prec.   and 

0<fs  bobs  under  OD  1, 

1694  ECHARD  Platttus  170  'Sbobs,  as  I  hope  to  breath,  a 
smug-faced  little  Rogue  1  1820  J.  H.  REYNOLDS  Fancy 
(1906)  32  'Sbobs  !  I  declare,  it  does  not  smack  amiss. 

'SbO'dikins.  A  euphemistic  shorteningof  Gotfs 
bodikins  (see  GOD  sb.  14  b,  Oo1  a,  and  BODIKIN). 

1676  DURFLY  Madam  Fickle  i.  i.  (1677)  3  'S bodikins,  I  am 
told  in  the  Country  there's  not  a  true  Wit  in  all  the  Fra- 
ternity but  he.  1694  ECHARD  Plautus  120  'Sbudikins,  you've 
almost  walk'd  me  off  my  Legs  tho'.  17^33  FIELDING  Intrtg. 
Chambcrm,  IT.  ix.  S'bodikins  !  1  am  in  a  rage.  1733  — 


Quixote  in  Eng.  in.  xiv,  'Sbodlikins  I  1  tind  there's  nothing 
in  making  love  when  a  man's  but  once  got.  well  into  't. 
1790  Bystander  iSj  '  Sbodikins ',  cried  Co/in,  '  but  I  do  tell 
ye  I  be  not'.  1872  CALVKRLKY  Fly  Leaves  (1884)  115, 
1  flopp'd  forth,  'sbuddikins  !  on  my  own  ten  toes. 

+ 'SbO'dy.  Obs.  rare~l.  Shortened  form  of 
Coifs  body,  used  as  an  oath. 

1601  Ii.  JoNSON  Poetaster  n.  i,  S'body,  glue  Husbands  the 
head  a  little  more,  and  they'll  be  nothing  but  Head  shortly. 

t  'Sbores.  Obs.  rare~l.  A  euphemistic  oath  : 
cf.  the  preceding  words. 

2635  HROME  Sparagits  Card,  iv.  iii,  S'borcs  I  bit  my  tongue 
too  hard. 

t'Sblld>.     Obs.     -'SltODIKINS. 

1676  DUKFKY  Madam  Fickle  \.  i.  (1677)  ^-  ^  anl  heartily 
glad  to  see  you,  Good  Mr.  Harry.  'Sbud  he  sprouts  up 
finely.  1682  SOUTHERNS  Loyal  Brother  n.  i,  S'buds  !  a 
Months  pay  is  Nothing  to  thee.  1733  FlELDiNG(?w/jrcte  itt 
Eng.  n.  v,  'Sbud  !  I'll  beat  your  lanthorn  jaws  into  your 
throat,  you  rascal.  1889  Dovi.ic  3licah  Clarke  305  S'bud, 
we  had  something  better  to  do. 

Sea,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SCALL  sb. 

Scab  (ska.-b),  sb.  Forms:  4-6  scabbe,  4-7 
skab,  5-6  akabbe,  6  skabe,  scappe,  6-7  scabb, 
3-  scab.  [a.  ON.  *skabb-r  (MSw.  skabb~ert  mod. 
S\v.  skabb,  Da.  skab  from  the  I3th  c.),  correspond- 
ing to  OE.  sceabb  SHAB  sb.t  q.v.  for  cognate  forms. 
"\Vith  sense  4  cf.  MI)u.  schabbe,  applied  to  women 
with  the  senses  *  slut  *  and  (  scold ' ;  possibly  this 
word,  used  by  foreign  vagrants,  may  have  helped 
the  development  of  the  sense  in  Kng.  ;  its  etymo- 
logical relation  to  early  mod.Du.  schabbe  (Kilian), 
Flem.  dial,  schab  itch  (=  OE.  sceabb]  is  not  clear. 

The  occurrence  of  the  word  in  Kentish  of  the  i^th  c.  is  a 
difficulty,  as  the  Scandinavian  form  would  be  unlikely  to  be 
adopted  in  that  dialect.  Perh.  the  word  may  in  this  passage 
represent  the  OK.  sceabb ^  with  archaizing  spelling  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  L.  scabies^  which  it  here  renders  (cf. 
Lev.  xiii.  6,  Vulgate).  Association  with  the  Latin  word  of 
similar  sound  has  influenced  the  later  medical  use.] 

fl.  Disease  of  the  skin  in  which  pustules  or 
scales  are  formed  :  a  general  term  for  skin  diseases, 
but  sometimes  spec.  =•  itch  or  scabies  (also,  d>y 
seal)},  ringworm  or  tinea,  syphilis ;  wet  scab,  eczema. 

c  1250  Kent.  Senn.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  31  Si  lepre  [signefieb] 
bo  sennen,  bet  scab  bi-tokned  bo  litle  serinen.  <i  1300  Cur- 
sor M.  11820  J>e  scab  ouer-gas  his  bodi  all.  a  I366CHAUCKR 
Rom.  Rose  ^53  Wit  home  blcyne  scabbe  or  royne.  1308 
TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  vii.  l.xii.  (Bodi.  MS.),  Wete  scabbe 
[L.  scabies  humida}  with  cjuitter  and  scales.  Ibid.  Ixiii, 
Drye  scabbe ., somtyme .. comeb  of  stronge  colerike  mater 
ober  melancolike .  .and  bis  yuet  hatte  Impetigo,  c  1400  L<tn- 
franc's  Ciritrg.  \g\  Also  scabbe,  sum  is  drie  &  summe  i^ 
wet.  If  it  be  diie,  it  schal  propirli  be  clepid  icche.  And  if  it 
be  moist,  it  schal  be  clepid  scabbe.  1530  PALSUR.  265/2 
Scabbe,  roigne.  1563  T.  GALK  Aniidot.  \\.  12  It  healeth 
scabbes,  and  vlcers  of  the  skinne.  1621  DUR TON  Anat.  Alfl. 
n.  iv.  i.  v,  It  driues  away  Le;iprosie,  Scabbes,  cleeres  the 
blood.  1658  OSBORN  King  James  Wks.  (1673)  514  For 
(spight  of  his  Tarbox)  he  died  of  the  Scab.  1671  H.  M.  tr. 
Erasm.  Collotj.  168,  I  think  thmi  hast  g<H  the  scab  which 
they  call  Spanish,  a  1682  SIR  T.  HROWNI-:  Tracts  (1683)  114 
They  commended  Unguents  of  quick-silver  against  the  scab. 
1742  tr.  Hcister*s  S"rg.  (1768)  I.  279  The  Term  Tinea  at 
present  is  applied  to  a  large  dry  Scab,  which  Children  and 
Infants  are  subject  to  upon  the  Head.  1757  DYER  Fleece 
i.  286  Th'  infectious  scab,  arising  from  extremes  Of  want 
or  surfeit. 

tb.  fig.  Applied  to  moral  or  spiritual  disease. 

1529  S.  FISH  SuppKe.  Beggers  (1871)  n  This  is  the  great 
scabbe  why  they  will  not  let  the  newe  testament  go  a-brode 
yn  your  moder  long.  1567  PAL-M  KKYMAN  ftantdwin's  JHor. 
rhitos.  vin.  ii,  It  is  a  scabbe  of  the  world  to  be  enuious  at 
yertue.  1651  G.  HKRBERT  Jacnla  Prudentnm  1137  The 
itch  of  disputing  is  the  scab  of  the  Church  [transl.  of  the 
saying  Dispntandi  firnrigo  cst  ecclesix  scabies]*  1791 
WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Rights  of  Kings  \\  Vs.  1812  II.  4290 
for  an  ointment  to  destroy  the  scab  Call'd  Envy. 

2.  A  cutaneous  disease  in  animals,  esp.  sheep, 
resembling  the  itch  and  the  mange. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  rard.  Prol.  30  Of  pokkes,  and  of  scabbe, 
..Shal  euevy  sheepe  l>e  hoot.  15^3  FITZHERB.  Hitsb.  (1534) 
C  8  This  maner  of  foldynge  shall  brede  noo  mathes  nor 
scabbe.  1538  STARKEY  England  \.  iii.  98  When  they  \i.c. 
sheep]  are  closyd  in  ranke  pasturys  and  butful  ['i  hatful] 
ground,  they  are  spne  touchyd  wyth  the  skabe.  1697  DRY- 
DKN  Wrff.  Georg.  iii.  468  That  free  from  Gouts  thou  mayst 
preserve  thy  Care  {viz.  sheep],  And  clear  from  Scabs.  1748 
tr.  VegttiuJ  Distempers  of  Horses  n  Some  indeed  have 
attempted  to  call  the  Scab  the  subtercutaneous  Distemper. 
1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  {ed.  3)  III.  554  Swine  that 
have  the  scab.  1863  liARiNc-Gout-p  Iceland  101  The  sheep 
in  the  ^  north  are  quite  well— whilst  the  scab  reappears 
yearly  in  the  south. 

b.  A  disease  of  cultivated  plants,  due  to  vege- 
table parasites,  and  causing  scab-like  roughness. 

1750  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Ilnsbandm.  iv.  iii.  27  (E.  D.S.).  1790 
Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VIII.  39  The  Potalnc  is  also  liable  to 
other  disorders ;  in  very  dry  seasons,  excrescences  will  arise, 
vulgarly  called  the  Scab,  1881  Chicago  Times  n  June,  The 
wet  weather  is  likely  to  produce  scab  in  growing  wheat. 
1908  Daily  Chron.  30  Oct.  1/7  The  disease  of  black  scab  is 
spreading  alarmingly  among  potatoes. 

3.  The  crust  which  forms  over  a  wound  or  sore 
during  cicatrization. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  185  Anoynle  al  his  heed., 
til  al  be  scabbis  jwrof  be  wel  tobroke.  1540  PALSGK. 
Acoltutus  Prol.  II  iij  b,  They  clnwe  of  their  owne  skabbe. 
1381  MULC ASTER  Positions  xxx.  no  The  skinne  being 
deuided  and  disvnited  with  scabbes.  1642  H.  MORE  Song 
of  Soul  in.  in.  xliii,  Old  fulsome  hags  with  scabs  and  skurf 
bedight,  1710-11  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  23  Mar.,  My  sore 
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shin  itched,  and  I  forgot  what  it  was,  and  rubbed  off  the 
scab,  and  blood  came.  1799  Mcd.  Jrnl.  II.  371  An  elevated 
smooth  brown  scab  remained,  .upon  each  of  the  children's 
arms,  after  all  discharge  from  the  part  had  ceased.  1876 
URISTOWE  Theory  fy  Pract.  Med.  316  Not  unfrequently, 
when  the  scab  seems  fully  formed,  suppuration  still  goes  on 
beneath  and  around  it. 

fiS-  JS99  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  in.  iii.  107  Con.  Here  man,  I 
am  at  thy  elbow.  Ror.  Mas  and  my  elbow  itcht,  I  thought 
there  would  a  scabbe  follow.  1607  —  Cor.  i.  i.  169.  1709 
COLEKIDGE  Lett.  16  Sept.  (1895)  306  Mere  cutaneous  scabs 
of  loyalty  which  only  ape  the  king's  evil.  1893  F.  ADAMS 
New  Egypt  72  The  great  city  seemed  strangely  squalid  and 
mean,  a  sort  of  scab  that  had  sprouted  at  the  bosom  of 
ancient  and  fertile  nature. 

b.  transf.  in  Iron-founding.     (See  quot.  1884.) 
1881  C.  WYLIE  Iron  Founding  30  To  avoid  scabs  and  a  bad 
casting.    1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Scab,  a  protube- 
rance on  a  casting  formed  by  the  washing  away  of  the  mold- 
wall. 

4.  slang.  A  term  of  abuse  or  depreciation  applied 
to  persons :  a.  A  mean,  low,  '  scurvy '  fellow  ;  a 
rascal,  scoundrel,     j  occas.  applied  to  a  woman. 

(1590  R.  GRKENE  Fr.  Bacon  i.  (1630)  2  Loue  is  such 
a  proud  scab,  that  he  will  nener  meddle  with  fooles  nor 
children.  1591  LYLY  Endym.  iv.  ii,  Pages.  What  are  yee 
(scabs?)  ll'atcti.  The  Watch  :  This  the  Constable.  [1599, 
1607:  see  zfig-\  ^664  COTTON  Scarron.  \.  15  A  vap'ring 
Scab,  and  a  great  Swearer,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Scab,  ;i  sorry  Wench,  or  Scoundril* Fellow.  1701 
DE  FOE  Tnteborn  Eng,  \.  16  The  Royal  Branch  from  Pict- 
land  did  succeed,  With  Troops  of  Scots  and  Scabs  from 
North-by-Tweed.  1725  SWIFT  On  Wood  the  Iron-monger 
9  This  vap'ring  Scab  must  needs  devise  To  ape  the  Thunder 
of  the  Skies.  1735  SHERIDAN  in  Swfj&s  Lett.  5  Oct.,  The 
devil  take  all  the  D's  in  Christendom,  for  a  pack  of  saucy 
scabs.  1851  MAY  HEW  Loud.  Labour  I. 18  '  There's  a  scurf  ! ' 
said  one  ;  '  He's  a  regular  scab,'  cried  another.  1899  KIPLING 
Stalky  71  You're  three  beastly  scabs  ! 

b,  (orig.  U.  S.)  A  workman  who  refuses  to  join 
an  organized  movement  on  behalf  of  his  trade. 

iSu.SW.  Cases  St.  New  York  I.  262  The  offending  member 
was  then  termed  a  scab  and  wherever  he  was  employed  no 
others  of  the  society  were  allowed  to  work.  1881  Standard 
3  Nov.  3^4  Mr.  Abbott  asked  Passfield  if  he  had  not  told 

him  he  heard  Hall  call   Harris  a  ' scab*.     1890  Leeds 

Merc,  i  July,  Many  of  them  acted  as  pickets  with  the 
object  of  preventing  any  strangers — commonly  known  as 
'  scabs ',  or  '  blacklegs ' . .  from  entering  the  works. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1881  Chicago  Times  n  June,  It  was 
decided  to  stop  the  purchase  of  what  is  termed  '  scab  beer  ' 
to-day.  1893  Columbus  (Ohio)  Disp.  27  Sept.,  Their  rules 
prohibit  them  to  work  along  with  scab  switchmen. 

5.  attrib.    and    Comb. ,    as    scab-bringing    adj. ; 
scab-mite    U,  S.t  the  itch-mite,  Acants  scabiei\ 
f  scab-picker,  ?  one  who  treats  sheep  for  the  scab. 

1499  Kxck.  Rolls  Scotl.  XI.  394  That  na  forestar  hald 
undir  him  in  his  steid  haggar,  flegeour,  tumour..,  pelar  of 
bark,  scab  pikar  [etc.],  1611  COTGR.,  £&wv/f<plftfj.*skab- 
bringing. 

Scab  (ska.>b),  v.    [f.  SCAB  sb.] 
1 1.  trans.  To  form  a  scab  or  scabs  upon.   Obs. 
1632  LITHGOW   Trnv.  vnr.   376  Great  drouth  And  fiery 
thirst,  that  scabbe  my  lips  and  mouth. 

2.  intr.  and  pass.  To  become  encrusted  with  a 
scab  or  scabs.     Also  with  over,     f  70  scad  off: 
to  shed  a  scab. 

1683  Lond.  Caz.  No.  1864/8  A  little  Scar  upon  the  Ribs 
of  the  fore-side  scab'd.  1703  MEAD  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII. 
1296  He  pointed  to  a  great  many  little  Pustules  not  yet 
Scabb'd  over.  1725  HUXHAM  ibid.  XXXIII,  394  Those 
Pustules  arose,  maturated,  and  scabb'd  off.  1780  HUNTER 
ibid.  LXX.  133  The  sore  being  allowed  to  scab,  the  slough 
and  scab  unite  and  drop  off  together.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES 
Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxix.  392  Thus  forming  two  separate 
ulcers,  which  speedily  scabbed.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Afed. 
VIII.  813  A  slowly  spreading  infiltration  of  the  skin,  which 
tends  to  scab  over. 

b.  Iron-founding*  To  form  *  scabs  '. 

1881  C.  WVLIE  Iron  Founding  *$  A  loam  mould  run  at  the 
top  may  scab. 

3.  slang.  To  behave  as  a  '  scab '  or  '  blackleg '. 
1905  Westm.  Gaz.  30  Sept.  10/2  A  surplus  army  of  labour 

which  can  be  relied  upon  to  *scab*  on  their  neighbours 
when  these  rebel  against  the  capitalists.  1907  U.  SINCLAIR  in 
Daily  Chron.  n  July  3/1  The  starving  workmen  will  scab. 

Scabard(e,  -arge,  obs.  ff.  SCABBAHD  sb.l 

tScabba'do.  Obs.  [f.  SCAB  j£. +  -ADO.  Cf. 
scrubbado.~\  Venereal  disease,  syphilis. 

1651  Pleas.  Hist.  Miller  of  Mansfield  8  Or  art  thou  not 
troubled  with  the  Scabbado.  1680  R.  L'ESTRANGE  JZrasiu, 
Colloq.  62  Hot  Baths,  .are  found  to  be  ill  for  the  Scabbado. 
1681  [see  PSORA].  1725  BAILEY  Erasm.  Colloq.  (1878)  I.  290 
The  new  Scabbado. 

Scabbard  (skce-bajd),^.1  Forms:  a.  3  scau- 
berc, 4  scaberke,  4-5  scau-,  5  scaw-,  s(c)kaw-, 
skau-,  skaberk(e,  skabrek.  0,  4-5  scabarge, 
-erge,  5  skaberge,  7  sca(r)bridge.  7. 4-5  scau- 
bert, 5  scawbert,  scaubart,  6  scaberth,  Sc. 
scau-,  scawbart,  scaw-,  skaw-,  schawbert, 
scalbart,  -bert,  6-7  scabbert.  5.  Sc.  5  skaw- 
burn  e.  f.  4  skawbard,  Sc.  scalburde,  4-5 
scauberd(e,  5-6  scabard(ef  5-7  -erd,  6  ska- 
bard, -ord,  7  scabbord,  -erd,  8  -card,  6-  scab- 
bard, [a.  AF.  *escattberc  (recorded  only  in  pi. 
tseaubers,  -erz,  'vaginas',  'dolones',  Joannes  de 
Garlandia,  I3th  c.),  escauberge  (i3th  c.  in  Registr. 
Malmesb.)  Rolls  Ser.,  I.  55),  latinized  eschaubena 
(an.  1204  in  Rot.  Chart.  134/1). 

Evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  word  in  continental  OF. 
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has  not  yet  been  found,  as  J.  de  Garlandia,  though  resident 
in  France,  was  an  Englishman.  The  form  represents  an 
earlier  *scalhcrc,  -berge,  which  must  be  an  adoption  of  a 
Teut.  compound,  the  last  element  of  which  contains  the 
root  *berg-  to  protect  (cf.  HAUBKKK).  No  such  Teut.  com- 
pound has,  however,  been  found.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
first  element  two  suggestions  have  been  made  :  (i)  that  it  is 
OHG.  scala  shell,  husk,  which  does  not  yield  a  very  satis- 
factory sense ;  (2)  that  *scalbcrc  is  altered  by  dissimilation 
from  *scarberc,  from  OHG.  scar,  scara,  ordinarily  meaning 
'scissors',  but  occas.  used  as  a  designation  for  a  sword.  The 
Icel.  skdlp-r  scabbard,  skdlm  short  sword  (?a.  Gr.  o-JcdA^))), 
skdlm  'one  part  of  a  cloven  thing*  (Vigf.),  pi.  bean-pods, 
have  some  resemblance  in  form  and  sense,  but  the  possibility 
of  etymological  connexion  is  very  doubtful.] 

1.  The  case  or  sheath  which  serves  to  protect  the 
blade  of  a  sword,  dagger,  or  bayonet  when  not 
in  use. 

Usually  made  of  hide  or  leather,  bound  with  metal;  some- 
times entirely  composed  of  steel  or  more  precious  metals, 
and  embroidered,  inlaid,  or  decorated  with  precious  stones 
and  jewels. 

a.  1297  R.  GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  5538  To  is  scauberc  he  pulte 
is  hond.  c  1380  Sir  Feruinb.  771  In-to  is  scaberke  he  potte 
his  swerd.  1426  LYDG.  De  C,uil.  Pilgr.  2845  The  swerd.. 
was  alway  stylle  cloos  In  the  skawberk.  c  1450  Merlin  118 
Whan  Arthur  was  releved,  he  drowgh  his  swerde  oute  of 
skabrek.  Ibid.  347  He.  .yede  firste  to  Calibourne  and  putte 
it  in  the  skaberke  whan  he  hadde  dried  it  clene. 

/3.  £1380  WYCLIF  Set.  IVks.  III.  266  It  is  not  liklyche 
bat  Crist,  .schulde  carie  a  swerd  in  a  scaberge  for  to  slee  a 
sely  lombe.  c  1475  Partenay  2790  Then  drawing  his  swerd 
the  scaberge  fro,  The  poynt  gayn  the  dore  put  he  ther-vnto. 
1600-1  Chnrchw.  Ace.  E.  Budleigh  (lirushfield  1894)  19  Pd. 
for  scabridges  &  for  two  swordes  &  a  scabridge  for  a  dager 
ij9  vjd,  1673-4  Totnes  Rec.  in  Jewitt  8:  Hope  Corp.  Plate 
(1895)  I.  162  Paid  for  a  new  Scarbridge  for  ye  Town  sword. 

Y-  c  1325  Chron.  F*ng.  628  in  Ritson  Metr.  Rom.  II.  296 
The  scaubert  wes  gold  pur  ant  fin.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
443/1  Scawbert,  or  chethe  (S.  scawberk,  K.  P.  scauberd), 
vagina,  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  iv.  v.  160  The  schawbert 
with  broun  jasp  was  picht.  Ibid.  xi.  i.  27  Abowt  hys  gor- 

§et..  Was  hung  hys  suerd  with  ever  sea  w  bar  t  fyne.     1535 
TEWART  Crott.  Scot,  (Rolls)  I.  231  Ane  scalbert  also  quilk 
was  of  purpure  fine,     1600  J.  LANE  Tom  Tel-troth  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  127  Then,  .swords  might  in  scabberts  sleepe. 

5.  1474  Ace,  Ld,  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  25  Item  a  pirne  of 
gold  for  a  skawburne  to  the  sammyn  swerd. 

«.  CI375  Cursor  M.  15791  (Fairf.)  Of  {>e  skawbard  his 
squorde  he  drogh.  14..  S ir  Beucs  (M.)  688  The  scabanle 
he  (found,  the  sword  was  away.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law 
flfArrtu(S.T.S.)  nojhesu  Crist. -bad  sanct  Petir..that  he 
suld  put  agayne  the  suerd  in  the  scalburde.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Rich.  Ill,  25  b,  After  them  folowed  the  ncwe  erle  of 
Surrey  with  the  sword  of  estate  in  a  riche  skabard.  1601 
SHAKS.  Tivel.  A7",  in.  iv.  303,  I  had  a  passe  with  him, 
rapier,  scabberd,  and  all.  1617  MORYSON  Hin.  i.  in  The 
sword  with  the  haft  and  scabbard  of  gold.  1675  HOBBKS 
Odyssey  (1677)  93  This  My  sword,  with  scabbord  all  of  ivory. 
1768  STEKNE  Sent.  Journ.,  The  Sword,  He  returned  his 
sword  into  its  scabbard.  1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Unjix,  Unfix  bayonet,  on  which  the  soldier  disengages 
the  bayonet  from  his  piece,  and  returns  it  to  the  scabbard. 
1834  MAKRYAT  P.  Simple  I.  xix.  325  The  officer,  .drawing 
his  sword  out  of  the  scabbard,  struck  O'Brien  with  the  flat 
of  the  blade.  1861  BRIGHT  Sp.,  Atuer.  4  Dec.  (1876)  97 
Every  sword  leaping  from  its  scabbard.  1891  KIPLING 
Light  that  Failed  xiii,  The  moonlight  glittered  on  the 
scabbard  of  his  sabre. 

b.  transf,  andyf^.  Often  in  context  with  sword. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Scrm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  368  Poul  clepij>  be  sixte 
armure,  swerd  of  be  Holy  Goost..And  Jius  J>e  tunge  in 
mannis  moube  is  a  scaberke  to  bis  swerd.  1589  NASHE 
Almond  for  Parrat  10  Whiles  the  sworde  of  Justice,  slept 
in  his  scaberd.  1657  T.  M.  Life  Nim  106  [That]  if  ever  lie 
met  me,  he  would  make  my  Heart  the  Scabbard  of  his 
Sword.  1671  CROWNE  Juliana,  Prol.,  Whil'st  tongue  lyes 
still  i'  th'  scabbard  of  his  lips.  1805  WOLSELEY  Decl.  fy  F. 
Napoleon  1.2  He.  .so  overstrained  the  machinery  of  his  mind 
and  body,  .that  both  deteriorated.  ..The  sword  as  well  as 
the  scabbard  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  wear-and-tear. 

attrib.     1605  KYD  ist  Pt.  leronimo  I.  iii.  105  What  btoud 

sucking  slaue  Could  choke  bright  honor  in  a  skabard  graue  ? 

C.  Used  as  a  type  of  peace  (opposed  to  sword}, 

i8oa  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  s.v.,  The  favourite  expression 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Erskine — Some  rise  by  the  scabbard, 
and  some  by  the  sword !  1817  LADY  MORGAN  France  i. 
(1818)  I.  88  He  sheath'ed  her  blood-stained  sword  in  a  scab- 
bard of  peace. 

d.  In  proverbial  uses. 

1546  J.HEYWOOD  Prov.(\1fy}  63  He  that  striketh  with 
the  swoorde,  Shalbe  strikyn  with  the  scaberde.  *579 
GOSSON  Apol.  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  67  Considereth  he  now. . 
that  hee  which  strikes  with  the  sworde,  shalbe  beaten  with 
the  scabbarde?  1607  MIDDLETON  Fam.  Love  v.  i,  Since  he 
has  strooke  with  the  sword,  strike  you  with  the  Scabbard  : 
in  plaine  termes  Cuckold  him.  1823  LOCKHART  Keg.  Dalton 
in.  vi,  There  is  an  old  Scots  saying,  .that  'the  blade  wears 
the  scabbard  '.  1874  MOTLEY  John  of  Barnevcld  I.  vii.  331 
To  throw  away  the  sword  and  fight  with  the  scabbard. 

e.  In  fig.  phrase,  to  throw  away  the  scabbard'. 
to  abandon  all  thought  of  making  peace. 

a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb.  x.  §  169  He  who  hath  drawn 
his  Sword  against  his  Prince,  ought  to  throw  away  the 
Scabbard.  1724  DE  FOE  fttem.  Cavalier  (1840)  196  The 
scabbard  seemed  to  be  thrown  away  on  both  sides.  1900 
A.  T.  MAHAN  War  S.  Africa  v.  (ed.  2)  200  Not  the  courage 
that  throws  away  the  scabbard,  much  less  that  which  burns 
its  ships. 

•\  2.  transf.  Applied  to  various  kinds  of  sheath 
or  integument ;  a  cocoon,  etc.  Obs. 

[1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  vii.  90  It.  .prepareth  way  to 
the  Nerues..as  that  it  deduceth  them,  hid  as  it  were  in  a 
scaberth,  to  it.]  1608  TOI-SEI.L  Serpents  103  They  fold 
themselues  into  a.. web.  And  thus  beeing  included  in  a 
greenish  scabbard. -they  all  die  in  Winter.  1713  A.  VAN 
LEEUWENHOEK  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  160  An  Animal- 


SCABBED. 

culum,  that  was  fix'd  in  a  little  Scabboard  or  Sheath.  1753 
Chambers1  Cycl.  Snpp.>  Scabbard^ . .  is  the  skin  that  serves 
for  a  sheath  or  case  to  a  horse's  yard. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  scabbard-button,  clasp t 
-maker  \  scabbard  fish,  Lepidopus  caiidatus,  a 
fish  of  long,  compressed  scabbard-like  form  and 
silvery-white  colour;  scabbard  razor-shell,  a 
razor-shell,  Sohn  vagina,  shaped  like  a  scabbard. 

i8oz  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet,  s.v.,  * Scabbard-button^  a  brass 
button  or  hook  by  which  the  scabbard  is  attached  to  the 
frog  of  the  belt.  1866  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  M  on.  I.  302  This 
runic  *  Scabbard -clasp.  1836  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  I.  176 
The*Scabbard-fish.  Lepidopns argyreus.  1884  W.  SAVILLE 
KENT  Fishes  Brit.  I  si,  (Fish.  K,xhib.  Lit.)  123  The  Scabbard- 
fish  is  distributed  abundantly  through  the  tropical  waters  of 
the  Atlantic.  1611  COTGR.,  Fourrelier,  a  *scabberd  maker. 
1813  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  III.  448  The  *scabbard  razor- 
shell. 

t  Sca'bbard,  sb$  Obs.  rarr~Q.  Also  9  scalbert. 
[f.  SCAB  sb.  +  -AKD.  Cf.  Du.  schobberd  beggar, 
rogue.]  A  '  scabbed  '  person. 

c  1440  Pronij>.  Parv.  442/1  Scabbard,  or  he  bat  is  scabbyd. 
1824  MACTAGGART  Gauovid.  Encycl.>  Scalbert,  a  low-lifed, 
scabby-minded  individual. 

Scabbard  (skarblid),  sb$  Also  7  -erd,  7-8 
-ord,  -oard.  [app.  ad.  MLG.  schalbort  thin  board 
sawn  off  a  length  of  timber  in  squaring  it,  f.  schale 
shell,  rind,  etc.  (see  SCALE  sb^]  +  bort  BOARD  :  =  G. 
schalbrett.  (Cf.  SCALE-HOARD  J,  which  is  recorded 
later.)]  Thin  board  used  in  making  splints,  the 
scabbards  of  swords,  veneer,  etc.,  and  by  printers 
in  making  register  (now  called  scale-board'}. 

1635  Patent  Specif.  11856)  No.  87,  p.  i  1.  9  Scabberds  made 
of  veneer.  167*  WJSKMAN  Wottnds  n.  123  Of  these  [splints] 
some  are  made  of  Tin,  others  of  Scabboard  [ed.  1676  Scab- 
bard], Pastboard,  and  of  wood.  ..Those  of  Scabboards  are 
apt  to  bow.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  E-tcrc.,  Printing  viii, 
Scabbord  is  that  sort  of  Scale  commonly  sold  by  some  Iron- 
mongers in  Bundles;  And  of  which,  the  Scabbords  for 
Swords  are  made:  The  Compositer  cuts  it  Quadrat  high. 
1753  KKANKLIN  Let.  to  J.  Bowden  12  Apr.  Wks.  1840  V. 
299, 1  place  them  in  loose  rims  of  scabboard.  1771  LuCKOMBK 
Hist.  P rinting  3 1 2  The  Ribs  squeeze  closer  to  the  Winter 
one  Scabbord.  1787  Printers  Gram.  116  In  mixt  matter, 
or  Italic,  a  Scabbard  at  least  is  required  before  and  after  a 
thin  Brass  rule. 

b.  scab  bard -plane  —  SCALKBOABD^&ZMW. 

1846  HOLTZAITKEL  Tnrning\\.  504  The  scale-board  plane, 
abbreviated  into  scabbard-plane,  for  cutting  off  the  wide 
chips  used  for  making  hat  and  bonnet  boxes. 

Hence  f  Sca'tabarding,  the  spacing  of  lines  of 
type. 

1786  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  II.  270  Scabbording  of 
the  lines,,  .scabbording  of  the  prefaces. 

Sca'bbard,  v.     [f.  SCABBARD  sby\ 

1.  trans.  To  put  (a  sword)  into  its  scabbard;  to 
sheathe.     Also  transf.  wn&.Jig. 

1579-80  NOKTH  Plutarch,  Pyrrus  (1595)  446  For  if  any 
drewe  out  his  sworde,  or  based  his  pike,  he  could  neither 
scabarde  the  one  againe,  nor  lift  vp  the  other.  1679  CROWNE 
Ambitious  Statesman  in.  31  The  shining  Tongue  of  their 
chief  leading  Orator,  Ha  I  neither  edge  nor  point ;  but 
finely  scabberded  In  Velvet  Words  [etc.].  1812  W.  TEN- 
NANT  Anster F,  iv.  vii,  Thus  prepar'd  To  have  their  persons 
scabbarded  in  cloth.  1866  KUSKIN  Crown  WildOlive  (1873) 
130  You  find  that  you  have  put  yourselves  into  the  hand 
of  your  country  as  a  weapon..  .You  have  vowed  to  strike, 
when  she  bids  you,  and  to  stay  scabbarded  when  she  bids 
you.  1898  Chr.  Herald  (N.  Y.J  9  Mar.  200/2  Let  the  sword 
be  scabbarded. 

2.  Mil.  To  punish  with  a  scabbard  (see  quota.). 
1802   C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.   s.v.,   Infantry  soldiers   are 

sometimes  scabbarded  under  the  sanction  of  the  captains  of 


punishments.. were   scabbarding  and  cobbing, 
meaning  to  beat  a  man  with  a  bayonet  scabbard. 

Scabbarded  (skae-baided),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCAB- 
BAUD  sb.l  orzj.  +  -ED.]  a.  Having  a  scabbard  (of 
a  specified  kind),  b.  Sheathed. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  21  June  3/2  A  bright  array  of  military 
and  naval  uniforms  bristling  with  rich  scabbarded  swords 
and  medals.  1888  KIPLING  Story  of  Gadsbys  L'Envoi, 
Tenderest  voices  cry,  'Turn  again',  Red  lips  tarnish  the 
scabbarded  steel. 

Sca'bbardless,^.  [-LESS.]  Lackinga scabbard. 

1577-87  HOLINSHEDC/WW/.  III.  1138/2  Had  not  a  scaberdles 
sword  about  one  of  the  souldiors .  .thrust  him  almost  through 
the  foot.  1823  SCOTT  Pcimril  xxiii,  The  scabbardless  sword 
which  lay  on  the  floor,  and  the  empty  sheath  which  hung 
by  sir  Geoffrey's  side.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  II.  3 
His  grandfather's  scabbardless  sword. 

Scabbed  (skoebd,  skarbed),  a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  SCAB  sb.  -r-Ei>2.  Cf.  SHABBED.] 

1.  Having  the  scab  or  a  similar  skin-disease ; 
covered  with  scab  or  scabs ;  —  SCABBY  i. 

a.  Of  human  beings.     (Scabbed  head,  ringworm 
of  the  scalp,  tinea  capitis^ 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  282  pou  scabbed  Scotte,  ^i 
nek  \>\  hotte,  be  deuelle  it  breke.  c  1340  A'<>/;//«<i/i'  (Skeat) 
206  W.  hath  the  wriste  scabbut.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirtirg. 
186,  &  bus  bou  schalt  do  manie  dales  til  be  .skyn  be  more 
scabbid  |?an  it  was.  1483  CAXTON  Cato  f  iv,  A  wonderful 
and  foule  woman  ryghte  olde  that  was  scabbed.  1484  — 
Fables  ofAlfonce  vii,  The  porter,  .sawe  his  scabbed  hede, 
1542  Rec.  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Cl.  1903)  I.  67  Calling  of  the 
said  James  scabbit  lyber  carlle.  1621  BURTON*  Anat.  MeL 
i.  ii.  ii.  vi,  Boyes  in  Germany  are  so  often  scabbed,  because 
they  vse  exercise  presently  after  meates.  1700  T.  UROWN 
\xtFresny*s  Amusem.  iv.Wks.  1709  1 1 1. 1.  41  Some  of  them 
having  Scab'd  or  Pimpled  Faces,  wear  a  thousand  Patches 


SCABBEDNESS. 

to  hide  them.  1772  W.  BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  (ed.  2)  679  The 
most  obstinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to  children  are, 
the  tinea  capitis,  or  scabbed  head,  and  chilblains. 

b.  Of  animals. 

c  1300  Havelok  2505  pei  garte  bringe  be  mere  sone,  Skabbed, 
and  fill  iuele  o  bone.  1798  TRKvrsA  Bartli.  De  P.  R.  xvni. 
xxvii.  (1495)  788  The  scabbyd  hounde  is  drownyd  at  the  laste 
wyth  a  rope,  .bounde  abowte  his  necke.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf 
Manhode  II.  civ.  (1869)  114  For  riht  as  a  scabbed  beste  hateth 
hors  comb,,  .riht  so  hate  j  techinge.  1534  FITZHERH.  tinslf. 
§  42  If  any  sheepe  be  scabbed,  the  shepeherde  maye  per- 
ceyue  it  by  the  bytynge,  rubbyng  or  scratchynge  with  his 
home.  i&jq  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1403/4  One  gray  Nag.  .having 
scabbed  heels  and  malenders.  1709  STEF.LE  Tatter  No.  31 
p  3  This  great  Hero  drooped  like  a  scabbed  Sheep.  1753 
Chambers'  Cycl.  Supp.,  Scabbed  keels  or  frush,  in  the 
manege,  is  an  eating  putrefaction  upon  a  horse's  frush. 

absol.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  A  lfonce  vii,  Of  euery  lame, 
scabbed,  &  of  alle  suche.  .he  tooke  a  peny. 

c.  Of  plants. 

1693  W.  BOWLES  in  Drydcn's  Juvenal  v.  (1697)  107  To 
you  such  scabb'd  harsh  Fruit  is  giv'n,  as  raw  Young  Soul- 
diers  at  their  Exercisings  gnaw,  a  1735  EARL  HADDISGTON 
Forest-Trees  (1756)  10  In  bad  soil,  they  \sc.  elms]  are  nasty, 
scabbed,  and  hide-bound  things. 

d.  Proverbially  and  allusively  :  see  quots. 
£1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  262    Leste   one    skabbeil 

schepe  infecte  al  the  flokke.  1533  MORE  Dcliell.  Salem 
Wks.  938/2  The.. putting  the  scabbed  heretikes  out  of  the 
clene  flocke.  1561  J.  HEYWOOD  Pray.  4-  Efigr.  (1867)  153 
A  scabde  horse  is  good  enough,  for  a  scalde  squyre.  1596 
NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  71  O  scabbed 
scald  squire  (Scythian  Gabriell)  as  thou  art.  1610  A.  COOKE 
Pope  Joan  5  Baronius  brands  him,  not  meerely  for  a  skabd 
sheepe,  but  for  an  heretical  skabby  beast.  1651  G.  HERBERT 
Jacula  Prttdentutn  1113  A  scabbed  horse  cannot  abide  the 
comb.  1798  W.  HUTTON  Fani.  Hntton  in  Zj/e  (1816)  367 
With  all  these  qualifications  she  was  tinctured  with  a  most 
unaccountable  species  of  paltry  pride.  Thus  one  scabbed 
iheep  spoils  the  flock, 
fe.  transf.  andyfy.  Obs. 


man  must  have  long  nails,  .to  distinguish  betwixt  the  Skin 
and  the  Disease,  the  Faults  and  the  Grammar. 
f.  Iron-founding.  Blistered  with 'scabs'. 

1881  C.  WVLIK  Iron  Founding  14  The  casting  is  liable  to 
be  faulty,  or  '  scabbed  '. 

2.  As  a  term  of  contempt :  '  Scurvy ',  mean,  con- 
temptible. Obs. 

"579  NORTHOROOKE  Dicinft^b,  This  scabbed  and  scuruie 
company  of  Dauncers.  15976.  HARVEY  Trimming nfNaslic 
Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  25  Thou  mayest  well  praye  for  the  duall 
number,  thou  scabbed,  scalde,  lame,  halting  adiectiue.  1786 
Har'st  Rig  cxxx,  For  our  sma'  wage,  oh,  wha  wad  bide — 
For  scabbit  aughlpence,  woe  betide  That  we  should  shear? 

Hence  f  Sea  bbedly  adv.,  basely,  meanly  (with 
allusion  to  the  scab  in  sheep). 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII I  (1550)  187  b,  The  great 
wether  \sc.  Wolsey]  which  is  of  late  fallen.. so  craftely,  so 
scabedly,  ye  &  so  untruly  juggeled  with  the  kyng. 

t  Sea  bbedness.  Obs.  [-NESS.]  The  con- 
dition of  being  '  scabbed '  or  suffering  from  '  scab '. 

1483  Calk.  Angl.  320/2  A  scabbyd  ness,  scabredo,  scabri- 
tudo.  1576  NEWTON  Lemnies  Complex,  it.  iii.  116  It 
causeth  no  great  ytch  nor  heat,  as  the  skabbednes  which 
commeth  of  sake  Phlegme..doth.  1675  BROOKS  Cold.  Key 
231  Though  the  Psora  or scabbedness  may  be  cured,  yet  that 
which  i>  called  Lepra  Physicians  acknowledg  incurable. 

Scabberd,  -ert,  obs.  ff.  SCABBARD  rf.1,  3. 

Sea  bbiness.  [f.  SCABBY  +  -NESS.]  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  scabby,  lit.  andy?f. 

1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  lix,  Fumitorie.  .helpetii  itching 
and  scabbinesse.    1651  BIGGS  Nnu  Disp.  F  77  Most  of  them 
have  annexed   their   own   cruelties,  infamy,  immaturities, 
scabbinesse,  rottennesse.      1771  J.  S.  Le  Draft's  Observ.    \ 
Sttrf  (ed.  4)  Diet.,  Psoriasis,  a  Scurvy  Scabbiness  in  the    • 
Body.     1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  f,  Art  II.  614  It  was    : 
observed,  that  whenever  salt  was  used,  this  root  was  free 
fiom  the  scabbiness  with  which  it  is  commonly  infected. 

Scabbing  (skse-birj),t>W.  sb.  [f.  SCAB  v.  +  -ING!.] 

1.  The  process  of  forming  a  scab. 

1747  WALL  in  t'Aii.  Trans.  XLIV.  593,  I  now  usually 
continue  it.. till,  the  Scabbing  being  perfected,  I  find  it 
Time  to  cleanse  the  first  Passages.  1805  AM-  jrnl.  XIV. 
507  The  usual  inflammation,  vesication,  and  scabbing  of  the 
punctured  part.  1876  Traits.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  161  The 
wound  healed  by  scabbing. 

2.  Iron-founding.  (See  SCAB  sb.  3  c.) 

1883  T.  D.  WEST  Antcr.  Foundry  J'ract.  246  Scabbing  in 
loam  and  dry  sand  moulds. 

So  Sca-bbing-///.  a.  (orig.  the  vbl.  sb.  used  attrib.), 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  scab. 

1803  Med.  fritl.  X.  190  To  shew,  .the  progress  of  the  in- 
oculated cow-pock,  through  its  stages  of  growing  into  a 
vesicle,  constitutional  disorder,  scabbing  process  [etc.].  1829 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  31  III.  114  The  progress  of  the 
disease  has  often  been  divided  into  four  stages,  an  incursive, 
an  eruptive,  a  maturing,  and  a  declining  or  scabbing.  1871 
1.  BRI-ANT  Pract.  Sure.  483  Associated  with  a  wound, 
punctured  or  open,.. healing,  or  scabbing. 

Scabble  (skarb'l),  v.  Also  7  skable,  7-9 
scable.  [Later  variant  of  SCAPFLE.] 

1.  trans.  To  rough-dress  (stone). 

1610  BRENT  tr.  Sarffs  Count.  Trent  II.  238  As  the  chezi 


stone  for  the  kitchen  range  alt  the  stone  pitts.  1833  LOUDON 
hncycl.  Arc/tit.  §  939  Stones  are  said  to  be  scappled  or 
scabbled  when  they  are  dressed  with  the  pick  end  of  the 
hammer.  1848  Ace.  Quarrendon  Church  7  The  external 
walls  are  built  with  random-jointed  squared  ashlar,  scabbled. 
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1852  T.  WRIGHT  Cell,  Roman,  $•  Saxon  v.  154  The  facings 
of  the  stones  in  Hadrian's  Wall  are  sometimes  roughly  tooled, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  scabbled  with  the  pick. 

2.  fivn-iitantif.  =  CABBLE  v. 

1849,  1875  [see  CAIIBLE  ».]. 

Hence  Sca'bbler,  a  workman  whose  occupation 
is  scabbling ;  a  hammer  used  in  rough-dressing 
stone ;  Sca'bbling  vbl.  sb.,  rough-dressing ;  concr. 
in  //.,  chips  of  stone;  attrib.  in  scabbling-axe, 
-hammer = SCAIIULER. 

1790  GROSE  ProT.'.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Scablines,  chippings  of 
stone.  North.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  537  The 
only  preparation  the  stones  undergo,  is  that  of  knocking  off 
the  sharp  angles  with  the  thick  end  of  a  tool  called  a  scabling 
hammer.  1843  HOLTZAPFFEL  Titrniti^^c.  1. 171  The  scab- 
biers  use  heavy  pointed  picks.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks 
(1885)  86  Scabbier.  1881  Leic.  Gloss.  231  Scabblings,  the  chips 
or  refuse  of  stone  made  in  scabbling  it.  Ibid.,Scabblc,loio\ig\\ 
dress  stone  with  an  axe  for  the  purpose,  called  a  Scabbling- 
axe.  1893-4  Northnmbld.  Gloss.  II.  597  The  tool  used  for 
the  purpose  [scabbling]  is  variously  called  a  'scaplat'or 
'  scabbier '. 

Scabbo(a)rd,  obs.  forms  of  SCABBARD  sb.l,  3. 

Scabby  (sk-orbi),  a.     [f.  SCAB  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  -SCABBED  a.  i. 

1526  Gretc  Herball  cccclxxiii.  (1529)  Bbjb,  It  causeth 
also  the  skynne  that  is  scabby  to  be  fayre  and  clene.  1665 
HOOKE  Microgr.  122  Parts  of  the  leaves  grow  scabby.  1674 
J.  SCHEFFER  Hist.  Laflamt  v.  15  They  are  nasty  and 
scabby,  and  use  not  to  comb  their  heads.  1742  tr.  Hcistcr' s 
Surf.  (1768)  I.  288  There  is  still  a  worse  kind  of  Tinea,  or 
scabby  Head,  covering  the  whole  hairy  Scalp  with  an  ash- 
coloured  thick  Crust.  1759  BROWN  Compl.  Farmer  86 
Pigeons  are  sometimes  apt  to  be  scabby  on  the  backs  anil 
breasts.  1801  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Tears  4-  Smiles  Wks. 
1812  V.  55  Thus  scabby  heads,  the  proverb  says,  For  ever 
hate  a  comb.  1829  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  V.  657  Ec- 
pyesisporrigo.  Scabby  SCall.  1883  SAYCE  Fresh  Light  An,: 
Man.  Si  Anything  leprous  or  scabby  or  lean  is  forbidden. 

Comb,  a  1697  AUBREY  in  Selden's  Table- 1.  (Arb.)  4  Selden 
was  a  long  scabby-pol'd  boy.  1695  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3041/4 
A  middle  si/ed  man  Scaby  faced,  with  blotches. 

b.  Proverbially  and  allusively  (cf.  SCABBED  i  d). 
Also  scabby  sheep  :  a  corrupt  person,  a  moral  leper. 

1610  [see  SCABBED  i  d].  1728  EARL  OF  AILESBURY  Mem. 
(1890)  176  At  the  Guildhall,  those  worthy  Aldermen  excluded 
were  looked  on  as  scabby  sheep.  1861  MAYHEW  Land. 
Labourlll.qy/i,  I  was  the  scabby  sheep  of  the  family,  and 
I've  been  punished  for  it.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  III. 
xviii,  One  scabby  sheep  infects  the  flock. 

c.  Coal-mining.     (See  quots.) 

1888  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  s.  v.  Cla%gy,  when 
the  roof  is. .  uneven  or  scabby.  1893-4  fforthuiiibld.  Gloss, 
s.  v.,  A  scabby-roof  is  when  the  coal  does  not  part  freely 
from  the  stone  at  the  top. 

d.  Iron-founding.  =  SCABBED  a.  i.  e. 

_  1883  T.  D.  \\K-rAmcr.  Foundry  Pract.  246  Scabby  cast- 
ings in  green  and  sand  moulds. 

e.  Printing.  Blotchy,  through  uneven  inking. 
1882  J.  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Printing  xiii.  461  Dust,  .spoils 

the  ink,  surrounds  the  rollers  and  makes  them  work '  scabby '. 

2.  Jig.  Contemptible, mean, vile;  stingy,' shabby'. 
Now  only  vulgar. 

1712  Odes  of  Horace  vm.  iz/i  This  scabby  Lection  has 
passed  current  in  all  the  Editions.  1861  MEREDITH  Evan 
Harrington  I.  vi.  92  A  scabby  sixpence  ? 

Scaber  (sk^'bai),  a.  In  6  scabre.  Now  rare. 
[a.  F.  scabre  or  L.  scaber.~\  Scabrous. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  459  The  shells  wherewith 
they  are  tected,.  .are  outwardly  scabre  and  impolite.  1866 
in  Treas.  Bot. 

Scaberd,  -erge,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  SCABBARD  *M 
Scaberulous  (skabe-rWlas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod.L. 
scal'erulus,  dim.  of  scaber.']     Somewhat  scabrous. 
1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora.  274  Stem,  .scaberulous. 
Scabia  (skJi-bia  !,dial.  corruption  of  SCABIOUS  j£. 

1881  Black-.v.  Maff.  Apr.  486/2  Purple  scabias  and  pale 
pansies.  1886  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Planl-n.,  Scabious... 
Corrupted  to  Scabia  in  S.  Cumb.  1903  Wcslm.  Gaz.  26 
Sept.  2/3  Still  flowers  the  scabia,  still  the  fuchsias  rear  Their 
purple  bells  above  the  tangled  grass. 

Scabid  (skarbid),  a.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  scabi- 
dus,  f.  scabies  (see  next1!.]  Of  the  nature  of  scabies. 

1829  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  637  Scabid,  herpetic, 
and  other  cutaneous  eruptions.  1834  J.  HOUGHTON  in  Cycl. 
Pract.  Mcd.  1 1 1.  638  The  cases  in  which  much  inflammation 
has  attended  the  scabid  eruption. 

II  Scabies  (sk*i-bi,?z).  Path.  [L.  scabies,  f. 
scabcre  to  scratch,  scrape,  prob.  related  ultimately 
to  OE.  sceafan  (see  SHAVE  z>.).] 

1 1.  A  general  term  for  skin-diseases  character- 
ized by  scabby  or  scaly  eruption.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Ciriirg.  248  Scabies  is  whanne  be  iw 
hddis  ben  reed  &  to-swolle,  &  ful  of  reed  pinplis  1671 
SALMON  Syn.  Med.  i.  xlviii.  114  +ifla,  Scabies,  Scales  or 
Tumours  rising  from  corrupted  blood.  1693  tr.  /Slancanft 
Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Scabies,  the  Itch :  Tis  of  two  sorts, 
moist  and  dry.  1742  tr.  /leister's  Surf.  (1768)  I.  288  In  the 
Pox  you ..  find  both  Head  and  Face . .  spread  with  dry  Scabs 
and  scabby  Ulcers,  which  is  called  a  Venereal  Scabies. 

2.  A  contagious  skin-disease,  due  to  a  parasite, 
Sarcoptes  scabiei;  the  itch. 

1814  T.  BATEMAN.S>«y>JM(ed.3)i9i  The  Scabies,  or  Itch, 
is  an  eruption  of  pustules, ..  it  is  accompanied  by  constant 
..itching.  1834  Cyfl.  Pract.  Med.  III.  636  In  whatsoever 
form  scabies  manifests  itself,  it  is  to  be  regarded  entirely 
as  a  local  affection.  1875  R  MEADOWS  Cffn.  Observ.  23 

Mr.  R ,  a  farmer,  of  good  constitution  and  quiet  habits, 

is  supposed  to  have  had  Scabies  about  twelve  months  ago. 

t  Scabilo-nian.  Obs.  [Cf.  SCAVILON.]  A  con- 
temptuous term  for  some  kind  of  garment. 


SCABRIUSCTJLOUS. 

1600  T.  HILL  Quartron  Keas.  Calk.  Relig.  xvi.  86  Did 
not  all  these  new-fashioned  attyres,  come  in  with  your  new 
religion  ?..  your  Gallegascones,  your  Scabilonians..and  a 
thousand  such  new  deuised  Luciferian  trinckets. 

So  t  Scabilo-nions  (scabulo-)  a. 

1577  Art.  Em/,  in  J.  Raine  Vestments,  etc.  (1866)  15  Great 
bumbasted  breches,  skalinges,  or  scabulonious  clokes  or 
gownes  after  the  laie  fashion. 


t  S,cabine.  Obs.  Also  -in.  [a.A.m 
see  ECHEVIN.     Cf.  OF.  scabin  '  a  Itidge  '  (Cotgr.) 
and  SCHEPEN.]    =£CHEVIN. 

1526  .SV.  Acts  Jas.  F(i8i4)  II.  305/1  pe  burrow  m.-iM.-iis, 
BCabynis  and  consale  of  the  toun  of  mydleburgh  in  Z<_-l:uid. 
1617  MoRYSON  llin.  in.  282  Such  are  tlie  Scabines  and  the 
Bailies.  Scabines  are  so  called  of  a  German  word  Sc/ia/fen 
(that  is  to  despatch).  1673  KAY  Journ.  Low  C.  42  The 
Government  is  by  a  Scout  or  Praetor,  four  Burgomasters, 
nine  Scabins,  and  36  Counsellors  or  Senators.  1678  PiHLLirs 
(ed.  4),  Scabine..^  Judge,  Senator,  or  Alderman. 

Scabio'sity.  rare.  [f.  SCABIOUS  +  -ITV.] 
Scabious  condition. 

1608  MIDDLETON  Trick  to  Catch  Old  One  iv.  v,  Out  you 
babliaminy.  .you  cullisance  of  scabiosity  ! 

Scabious  (sk^i-  bias),  sb.  Forms:  flscabyouso, 
5-8  -lose,  6  -yous,  -iouse,  skabious,  6-8  scabius, 
6-  scabious.  L'  .d.  med.L.  Sfabii'sa  (sc.  lierlm], 
fern.  sing,  of  scabiosus  ^see  next).  Cf.  F.  scabicitsc.] 

1.  Any  of  the  herbaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Scu- 
bii)sa  (N.O.  J)ipsaccae],  formerly  believed  to  be 
efficacious  for  the  cure  of  certain  skin-diseases. 

Blue  Scabious,  ^".  succisa.  Field  or  Meadow  Sca- 
bious, .V.  anvnsis.  Purple  or  Sweet  Scabious,  s. 

atri'purfiirca.  Small  Scabious,  .S'.  Columbaria.  Devil's 

bit  Scabious:  see  DEVIL'S  HIT.  Musk  Scabious:  see 
MUSK  sb.  4. 

c  1400  f.aiifrattc'sCirurg.  213  Vpon  he  enpostym.-I  Icide 
scabiose  grounden  wib  grese.  <  1460  j.  RUSSELL  /!i-  .\'ur- 
ture  9^3  1'roke  lempk  Scabiose  Bilgres  wildflax  is  m>ocl  for 
ache.  1526  Grcte  Herbal!  ccccvii.  (1529)  Y  ij  b,  Sithe  Ibc 
luce  of  scabyous  in  oyle.  1578  LYTE  Doiloens  I.  Ixxiii.  109 
The  great  Scabiouse  and  lacea  nigra,  do  grow  in  medowes 
and  pastures.  The  smaller  Scabious  groweth  in  medowes 
and  watery  groundes  that  stande  lowe.  Sheeps  Scabiouse 
groweth  in  the  fiddes.  .  .  All  the  Scabiouses  are  hoate  and 
dry.  15751  LANGIIAM  Gnrd.  Health  (1633)  6co  Skabious 
boyled  by  it  selfe..doth  cleanse  the  breast  and  lungs.  1605 
TlMHE  Qncnit.  in.  175  Certaine  droppes..of  this  being 
given..  against  the  asthma  or  tissick,  with  the  water  of 
scabiose.  1713  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  58  The 
Leaves  next  the  Root  are  whitish  and  jagged  like  the  small 
Field  Scabiose.  1782  J.  SCOIT  Poet.  It  A-s.  96  There  Sca- 
bious blue  and  purple  Knapweed  rise.  1797  Kiuycl.  Ih-it. 
(ed.  3)  XVI.  687,1  The  aivensis,  or  meadow-scabious.  1867 
H.  MACMILUN  llible  Teach,  vi.  108  All  the  upland  pastures 
are  strewn  thick  with  myriads  of  the  purple  scabious.  1882 
Garden  18  Feb.  118/2  The  dwarf  Scabious  is  now  used  for 
pot  culture  in  winter. 

b.  C.  S.  Applied  to  some  species  of  Erigcron. 
1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Hot.  200  Erigeron  phi'ladelphi- 

cum  and  heterophyllum.  .are  commonly  sold  under  the  name 
of  Scabious. 

c.  Sheep's,  Skee/s  bit  Scabious  :  see  SHEEP. 
2.  (See  quot.) 

1832  J.  RF.NNIE  ConsJ>.  Kntterfl.  f,  Moths  6  The  Scabious 
(Melitxa.  Artemis,  Leach)  appears  in  the  middle  of  May.  .. 
Caterpillar  ..feeds  on  the  devil's  bit  scabious. 

Scabious  (skvi-biasl.a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  F. 
scabieux  or  its  source  L.  scabiosits,  f.  scabias  :  see 
SCABIES.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  scabies 
or  itch  ;  in  early  use  =  SCABBED,  SCABBY. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xxiv.  62  Hee.  .durst  not  dare 
to  tell  me  that  his  posteriors  are  scabious,  except  he  turne 
over  his  Lexicon  to  see  what  posteriours  and  scabious  is. 
1629  T.  ADAMS  Sonfs  Sicin.  Wks.  472  If  the  humours  be 
.  .thicker,  they  turne  to  a  s_cabious  matter  in  the  skin.  1653 
GAUDEN  Hicrasf.  504  Their  illfed  flocks  and  scabious  Con- 
gregations. 1764  G.  PSALMANAZAR  Mem.  15  1  The  scabious 
disease,  which  by  that  time  had  spread  itself  all  over  my  skin 
1834  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.  III.  639/1  The  insects  taken  from 
the  scabious  vesicles. 

Sca'bish.  U.S.  [?  Corruption  of  SCABIOUS  sb.] 
The  Evening  Primrose,  CEnothcra  bicnnis. 

1845-5°  MRS.  LINCOLN  Led.  Sot.  159.  1846-50  A.  WOOD 
Class-ok.  Bot.  263. 

t  Sca-bness.  Obs.  App.  f.  SCAB  rf.i  +  -NESS,  if 
not  an  error  for  SCABBINESS. 

1:1450  ME.  Med.  Bit.  (Heinrich)  222  Anojier  maner  ba|> 
for  scabnesse  &  rownesse  of  body  &  of  skyn. 

Scabrate  (ik/l-brA),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  scabnlt-us, 
f.  scalier:  see  -ATE  a.]  =  SCABROUS. 

1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet. 

Scabre  :  see  SCABER. 

t  Scabre-dity.  Obs.  [irrcg.  f.  L.  scafotJo  (t. 
scaber  SCABROUS)  +  -ITY.]  Kotighness,  scabbiness. 

1624  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  in.  ii.  v.  iii,  Many  faults  in  Phy- 
siognomic, and  ill  colour,  .  .  inequalities,  roughnesse,  scabre- 
dity,  palenesse,  yellownes. 

Scabrid  (sk^i-brid),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  scabrid-us, 
f.  scaber  SCABROUS.]  Somewhat  scabrous. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  1027/2  Scabrid,  Scatriusculous,  slightly 
rough  to  the  touch.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  p.  xv  Bor- 
rasinea:,  .  .Hispid  or  Scabrid  herbs. 

Scabridge,  obs.  form  of  SCABBARD  sbj- 

Scabridity  (skabri-diti).  [f.  SCABHID  +  -ITY.] 
Slight  roughness. 

1870  HOOKKR  Stud.  Flora  474  Equisetum  hyemale..  dis- 
tinguished by  its  size,  glaucous  colour,  scabridity,  and  stems. 

Scabriu'SCUlouS,".  Rot.  [(.•mo<\.'L.scabnns- 
citlus,  irreg.  dim.  f.  scaber  SCABROUS.]  =  SCABRID. 

1866  [see  SCABRID]. 


SCABRO-. 

Scabro-  (bk^i-bw),  used  as  combining  form  of 
L.  scaber  SCABROUS  in  the  sense  of  'roughly', 
'rough  and  .  .  .',  as  scabro-striate. 

1848  DANA  Zoopk,  476  The  lateral  [calicles].,very  finely 
scabro-striate. 

Scabrosely  (sk^br^u'sli),  adv.  ff.  *scabrose, 
ad.  late  L.  scabrosus^  f.  scaber  ScAmious.]  In  a 
scabrous  manner. 

1848  DANA  Zooph.  275  Lamellae,  .scabrosely  serrulate. 

Scabro'sity.  rare—1,  [ad.  late  \^.scabrositiist 
f.  scabrosus  (see  prcc.)-]  Roughness. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.,  Physical  Diet. 

Scabrous  (sk^'bras),  a.  [f.  L.  scabr-,  scaber 
(related  to  scabfre  to  scrape,  scratch)  +  -ous.  Cf. 
also  late  L.  scabrosus^  F.  scabrcux^\ 

1.  Rough  with  minute  points  or  knobs,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  unevenness  of  surface  :  esp.  Nat. 
J/ist.  and  Phys. 

1657  S-  PTRCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  \.  iii.  7  All  her  feet  are 
scabrous,  and  rough,  to  take  hold  at  the  first  touch.     1741 
MONRO^W.*/.  Serves  (ed.  3)  103  A  scabrous  bony  Ridge. 
1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  v.  (1765)  183  Scabrous,  rugged  ; 
when  the  Disk  is  covered  with  Tubercules,  little   knobs. 
1790  IJEWICK  Hist.  Quadrup.  145  The  surface  of  the  .skin 
was  scabrous  and  knotty,  of  a  close  texture,  and  when  dry 
extremely  hard.     1803  HI-;KSCHKL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVI1. 
215  A  lens  that  had  a  very  scabrous  polish  on  one  side. 
1826  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entoinol.  IV.  xlvi.  273  Scabrous..  .Rough    j 
to  the  touch  from  granules  scarcely  visible.      1829  dootVs 
Study  Mcd.  (ed.  3)   III.  427  The   altc   of  the   nose  become 
.swelled  and  scabrous.     1894  R.  B.  SHAKHK  Birds  Gt.  Krit.    \ 
I.  4  [The  Rook  has]  the  forehead  and  sides  of  face  bare,    • 
and  covered  with  a  white  scabrous  skin. 

b.   In  fig.  phr.  with  reference  to  caustic  writing. 

1862  M.  HOPKINS  Hau-aii  275  He  wrote  with  point  and 
rapidity,  and  his  pen  had  a  scabrous  edge. 

2.  Of  an  author,  his  composition  or  style :  Harsh,   i 
unmusical,  unpolished. 

Cf.  late  L.  versus  scabri  (Macrobius). 

a  1585  POLWART  Flyting  iv,  ftlontgomcrie  31  Thy  ragged 
roundels,,  .some  out  of  lyne,  With  scabrous  colours,    a  1637    i 
I'>.  JON^ON  Discov.  Wks.  II.  119  Virgill  was  most  loving  of 
Antiquity  J  yet  how  rarely  doth  hee  insert  aquai,  and  f'iclm  \    \ 
Lucretius  is  scabrous  and  rough   in  these.     1656  IJLOUNT 
Glossogr.  s.  v.,  A  Scabrous  style,  for  an  unpleasant  khide  of 
writing.     1693  DRYDEN  Disc.  Satire  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  II.  70 
His  [Persius'J  ver.se  is  scabrous,  and  hobbling. 

3.  .Full  of  obstacles,  difficult,  '  thorny'. 

1646  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  $  Jrnls.  (1841)  11.349  We  stick 
long  sometymes  upon  scabrous  questions.  1810  BfiNTHAM 
Packing  (1821)  72  Whosoever  would  be  saved  from  falling 
into  error  and  heterodoxy  on  this  scabrous  ground.  1832 
AUSTIN  Jurispr.  ii.  46  We  must  pick  our  scabrous  way 
with  the  help  of  a  glimmering  fight.  1904  Times  15  June 
7/2  When  this  scabrous  moment  arrives  the  Russian  de- 
fenders may  remember  Dragomiroff  and  his  advice. 

4.  Kisky,  bordering  upon  the  indelicate. 

1881  .MKKEDITH  Tragic  Com.  iv.  66  Sentiment,  cynicism, 
and  satin  impropriety  and  scabrous,  are  among  those  verses 
where  pure  poetry  has  a  recognized  voice.  1882  World 
i  Nov.  5  His  scabrous  novels.  1894  Athenaeum  3  Mar. 
275/3  Mr.  Maude.. has  chosen  to  write  about  divorce  and 
adultery,.. and  many  other  potentially  scabrous  topics. 

Hence  Sca'brously  a<lv^  in  a  scabrous  manner, 
f  harshly  ;  Sca'brousness,  ruggedness,  hardness. 

1572  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  10  Albeit  that  some 
thingis  be  obscurly,  and  some  thingis  scabruslie  spokin. 
1727  BAILKV  vol.  II,  Scabrousness,  Ruggedness,  Roughness. 
1847  Eraser's  Mag.  XXXVI.  519  What  a  contemporary  of 
Shakspeare  called  the  scabrousness  of  our  elder  literature. 

t  Sca-b-shin,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SCAB  sb.  +  SHIN  sb.} 
Contemptuous  epithet  applied  to  friars. 

1607  Lingua  iv.  i,  Thou  taugh'st  a  scab-shin  frier  the  hel- 
lish inuention  of  pouder  and  gunnes.  i6ao  MELTON  A strolog. 
59  These  scab-shin  Fryers. 

t  Sca'bsblp.  Obs.  [-SHIP.]  Used  with  posses- 
sive as  a  mock  title  for  a  contemptible  person. 

1589  [?LvLYj  Pappe  iv.  Hatchet  C  iiij,  If^that  Martin 
could  thatch  vp  his  Church,  this  mans  scabship  should  bee 
an  Elder. 

Scabulonious:  see  SCABILONIOUS. 

t  Sea  b  wort.  Obs.  [f.  SCAB  sb.  +\VORT.  An 
old  name  of  this  plant  was  Scabiosa  major.']  The 
plant  Elecampane,  Imtla  Ilelenium. 

c  1450  Alphita,  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  83  lacea,  alba,  scaluosa  id. 
g°  scabiose^  a"  scabwort.  1526  Grete  Herball  clii.  (1529) 
1  v  b,  De  Enula  campana.  Elfe  docke,  Scabwoort,  or  hors- 
hele.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  Ixxix.  148  We  in 
English  call  it  Elecampane  generally,  yet  in  some  Countries 
of  this  Land,  it  is  called  Scabwort  and  Horse-heal. 

Scace,  obs.  form  of  SCARCE,  SCATCH. 

Scach,  Scacite  :  see  SCATCH,  SCARCITY. 

t  Scad1.  Obs.  rare~~°.    In  5  scadde.    A  corpse. 

c  1440  Promp.  Paru.  442/1  Scadde  \Winch.  MS.  scaddo], 
cadatter. 

Scad  2  (skacd).  Xow  dial.  (Kent,  Sussex,  Lines. : 
seeK.D.D.).  Also  skad.  [Cf.  scag,  SKEG.]  A  wild 
black  plum ;  esp.  the  bullace,  Primus  insititia. 

*Sl77te.GoQGi-.Jferesback'sf/ttsl>.  n.  noOkes,Mastholmes, 
Skaddes  [orig.  pruno  sylvestri])  Pine  trees,  and  Fyrre. 
1736  PEGGE  Kenticisins  (E.D.SO.^'tWj,  black  bullace  ;  or  a 
bastard  damasin  growing  in  the  hedges.  1777  JACOB  Plantx 
Faversk,  Index  p.  xxiii,  Scad  Tree,  or  Scad  Plumb. 

Scad  ;*  (sksed).  Also  skad.  [Source  unknown; 
app.  originally  used  in  Cornwall. 

Cf.  Welsh  ysgadan.  herrings,  Norw.  dial,  skad  gwyniad, 
Sw.  skadde  flounder.] 

1.  The  fish  Caranx  trachitrus  ( Trachnrus saunis] % 
characterized  by  having  its  lateral  line  armed  with 
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bony  plates,  found  abundantly  on  the  British  coasts   j 
and  used  for  bait ;  also  applied  to  other  fishes  of 
the  genus  Caranx  and  related  genera  (cf.  mackerel- 
scad')  ;  the  horse-mackerel. 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  30  Of  round  fish  [there  are]  Brit, 
Sprat,  Barne,  ..Scad  [etc.].  Ibid.  35  Some  gutted  and  kept 
in  pickle,  as  the  lesser  Whitings,  Pollock,  Eeles,  and  Squarie 
Scads.  (11672  WILLUGHBY  hist.  Pise.  iv.  xii.  290  Cornit- 
I'iciisibus  a  Scad.  1769  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  III.  225.  1845 
New  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XIV.  (Ross]  190  The  common 
mackerel  is  numerous  as  is  also  the  scad  or  horse  mackerel. 
i888GooDEy/;;/(?r.  Fishes^i  The  Scads,  known  in  England 
as  the  '  Horse-Mackerels',  appear  to  occur  in  all  temperate 
and  tropical  waters. 

b.  at/rib.,  as  scad  mackerel,  -net. 

1803  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  IV.  597  The  Scad  Mackrel.  1836 
\st  Rep.  Irish  Fisheries  167  The  Skad-net  is  very  similar 
to  the  Mackerel-net. 

2.  U.  S.  (See  cjuot.) 

1882  JORDAN  &  GILBERT  Synopsis  Fishes  N.  Amer.  432 
Dcci'pterns  pttnctatns. . .  Scad ;  Round  Robin. 

Scad 4  (skaed).  Sc.  [Of  obscure  origin.]  A 
faint  appearance  of  colour  or  light ;  a  reflexion  ; 
a  faint  gleam. 

1640  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1664)  490  Yea  it  reflects  a  scad 
like  the  cross  of  Christ.  1788  PICKEN  Poems  53  The  wights, 
dispos'd  for  e'eniug-fun,  Flee  frae  the  scad  o'  daylight,  a  1800 
Lord  Douglas  xii.  in  Child  Ballads  I.  102/2  It  is  but  the 
scad  of  my  scarlet  cloak  Runs  down  the  water  wan.  1824 
M  ACTAGGART  Gallo"'id.  Rncycl.,  Scadcs  o'  Licht,  flares,  or 
flashes  of  light.  1890  SERVICE  Xotandnms  iv.  19,  I  took  a 
vec/.y  through  the  hoose  by  the  scadd  o'  the  lowe. 

Scad5  (ska?d).  local.  [Cf. SHAn-ra/«o«.]  The 
fry  of  the  salmon. 

1861  Act  24  <5-  25  Vic.  c.  109  §  4  All  migratory  fish  of  the 
genus  salmon,  whether  known  by  the  names.. shed,  scad, 
blue  fin,  black  tip,  fingerling, .  .or  by  any  other  local  name. 

Scad1'  (ska;d).  dial.  [Cf.  Du.  schadde  grass, 
turf.]  A  slab  of  peat ;  n  tuft  of  grass. 

1880  !•'.  M.  PEARD  Mother  Molly  iii,  I  kep  un  theer,  and 
vather,  he  turned  up  the  scads.  1906  PHILLI-OTTS  Portreeve 
i.  iv,  Two  and  two  the  scads  stood  propped  in  pairs  to  dry. 

Scad,  obs.  or  Sc.  form  of  SCALD. 

Scaddle  (skcexl'l),  a.  Now  dial.  Also  5 
skadylle,  7  skad(d)le.  [Later  var.  of  SCATHEL.] 

1.  Wild  ;  timid;  shy. 

1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  341/2  Skadylle  ;  vl>i  wylde.  1635  I,. 
FOXK  North-M'cst  Fox  203  There  was  fowle,  but  so  skadle, 
as  they  would  not  abide  them  to  come  neere  them.  1691 
RAY  N.  C.  Words  60  Scaddle,  that  will  not  abide  touching: 
spoken  of  young  Horses  that  fly  out.  1862  [C.  C.  KOIIIN- 
SON]  Dial.  Leeds  398  He's  a  scaddle  horse  to  ride.  1876 
Mid-  Yks.  Gloss. ,  Scaddle,  timid,  usually  applied  to  a  horse. 

2.  Mischievous,  troublesome;   thievish;   esp.  of 
animals. 

1589  [1  LYLY]  Pappe  iv.  Hatchet  3  He  shall  knowe  what  it 
is  for  a  scaddle  pawne,  to  crosse  a  Bishop  in  his  ownc  walke. 
1674  RAY  6'.  <y  E.  C.  n'ords  77  Skaddli: :  scathie,  Ravenous, 
mischievous,  Suss.  1736  LEWIS  /.  Tenet  (ed.  2)  38  A  Skaddle 


spoken  of  adog  that  worries  sheep ;  of  a  cat  that  poaches  [etc.  ]. 

Scade,  obs.  f.  SCATHE  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  SHED  v. 
Scadewe,  obs.  f.  SHADOW.  Soadling,  variant 
of  SCALDINO  st>.1  Scadlips;  see  SCALD  v.  \  d. 
Sceelestious  :  see  SCELESMOUS.  Scs8n(e,  -ical, 
obs.  ff.  SCENE,  SCENICAL. 

tSoae-vity,  soe-vity.  Obs.-°  [ad.  late  L. 
scKvitas,  f.  scsevus  left-sided,  awkward,  perverse, 
unlucky.] 

1656  IJLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Sccvity,  unluckiness,  lefthanded- 
ness.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Scxvity. 

I  Scaf.  Obs.  Also  4-6  skaf (fe,  scaff,  5  scaphe, 
6  schaffe,  7  erroa.  scarfe.  [a.  OK.  scaphe,  scauphe, 
cscaf(f}e,  ad.  L.  scapha  light  boat,  skiff,  a.  Gr. 
OKCKprj  trough,  tub,  skiff,  etc.] 

1.  A  light  boat,  skiff.     Chiefly  Sc: 

ci375  6V.  Leg.  Saints  xxvi.  (Nycholas)  274,  £  in  a  skaf 
a-pone  be  se  sayland.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  463 
William,  .was  taken  into  an  ober  scaphe.  1483  Cal.  Ane. 
Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  364  All  manner  of  men  that  occupied] 
shippes,  piccardes,  scaffes,  and  lighteres.  1512  Ace.  Ld. 
High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  373  To  Johnne  of  Newtoun  and  thre 
marinaris  with  him  in  the  Inglis  skaff.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  287  Tha..tuke  the  se  thair  in  ane  hull 
skaffe.  1576  FOXE  A.  f;  M.  183/2  Entring  vpon  a  time  with 
his  Hauke  into  a  certaine  schaffe  or  cockbote  alone.  1600 
in  Rec.  Convent.  Roy.  Burglis  (1870)  II.  81  The  brugh  of 
Kinghorne..is..heweletrublitbetheskaffis,skeldrykisand 
zowis  of  vnfre  touns  of  Leith  [etc.].  1621  Irish  ActsEdw.lV, 
c.  6  in  Bolton  Stat.  fret.  38  All  other  small  vessells,  as 
Scarfes  or  Boats,  not  hauing  Drouer  nor  Lighter. 

2.  [tr.  L.  fa  cella.'}     An  open  basket. 

1387  TREVISA  fligden  (Rolls)  II.  319  Moyses..was  i-doo 
in  a  scaf  of  risshes  i-schape  as  a  litel  boot. 

Scafe,  variant  of  SCAIFE. 

Scaff  (skxC),sl>.  Sc.    Alsosoauff.   [f.  SCAFFZ<.] 

1.  Food,  provisions.     (Cf.  RAFF  sb.1  i.) 

1768  Ross  Helenore  n.  68  We'll  ripe  the  pouch,  an'  see 
what  scaff  is  there.  1806  [see  RAFF  slif  ij.  1819  W.  TEN- 
NANT  Papistry  Stornfd  m.  (1827)  115  Weel  you  may  see 
that  siegm'  host  Had  skaff  and  skink  withouten  Cost. 

2.  Scum,  refuse  (said  of  persons)  ;  riff-raff.     (Cf. 
RAFF  sb.\  a.)     Also  scaff  and  raff,  scaff-raff. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxv,  We  wadna  turn  back,  no  for 
half  a  dizzen  o1  yon  scaff-raff.  1816  —  Old  Mart,  v,  Wi'  a' 
the  scaff  and  raff  o'  the  water  side.  1899  LUMSDEN  Edin, 
Poems  ft  Songs  54  Begone,  ye  scum  and  scaff ! 


SCAFFOLD. 

Scaff  (skcef),  t'.l  Si.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  cf. 
skaigli,  which  is  used  in  Sc.  with  a  similar  though 
less  emphatically  contemptuous  sense. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  scaff  may  have  been  an 
adoption  of  the  Du.  and  G.  schajffen  (whence  MSw.  skajfa) 
to  provide  or  procure  (food).  The  word  might  possibly  have 
been  brought  over  by  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Con- 
tinental  wars;  in  military  use  it  would  naturally  have  a 
colouring  that  might  account  for  the  contemptuous  sense  of 
the  verb  in  Sc.] 

a.  trans.  To  beg  or  ask  for  (food,  etc.)  in  a 
mean  or  contemptible  manner.  Also  absol.  or  inlr, 
(Still  in  common  use.)  b.  To  sponge  upon  (a 
person).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1508  DUNBAR  Fluting  133  He  sayis,  thow  skaffis  and  beggis 
mair  beir  and  aitis,  Nor  ony  cnpill  in  Karrik  land  abowt. 
15..  Aberd.  Reg.  (MS.)  XV.  (Jam.),  Nae  byg^ing  of  mair 
vittail  nor  sustenis  thaim  self,  and  topping  of  the  samen, 
scaffyng  thair  nychtbouris.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  904 
Ane  scamng  warlot,  wanting  schame.  16..  Lindesay*s(Y\l- 
scottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1814)  512  (Jam.)  They  scaffed  throche 
all  Scotland,  .for  thair  particular  commoditee. 

Hence  Sea'ffiug  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

a  1568  Ve  Sonis  of  Men,  be  inirry  and  glaid  30  in  Ban- 
iiatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Cl.)  59  Think  that  this  lyfe  is  nocht 
the  lent  For  skafing  heir  of  scruf  and  skum.  c  1600  ALEX. 
HUME  Poems  (S.T.S.)  73/163  Skaffing  clarks  with  couetice 
inspired.  Ibid.  74/209  Skaffing  scribes. 

Scaff,;.-  dial.  [Of  obscure  origin.  Cf.  SCOFFS.] 
intr.  To  eat  voraciously. 

1797  BRYDGKS  Burlesque  Homer  I.  53  But  how  the  hungry 
whoresons  scaff'd ;  How  eagerly  the  beer  they  quaff'd. 
1882  yaniieson's  Sc.  Did.,  Skaff. .  2.  To  eat  greedily,  Shell. 

Scaffat,  -ating,  obs.  ff.  SCAFFOLD,  -OLDING. 

t  Sca-ffer.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  SCAFF  z*.i  +  -ER  i.] 
A  parasite,  sponger;  an  extortioner. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixiii.  45  Scaffaris,  and  scamleris 
in  the  nuke.  1536  BEI.LENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  99 
Juglaris,  menstralis,  bardis  and  scaffaris  [orig.  Mimos, 
histriones,  bardos,  parasitos\  1598  Aberd.  Reg.  (1848)  II. 
167  A  multitude  of.  .skafferis  of  the  wymbes  of  the  puir. 

f  Sca'fferon.     Obs.  variant  of  CUAFFRON. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IV,  12  One  band  had  the  scaf- 
feron,  the  cranet,  the  bard  of  the  horse  all  white.  1586  FERNE 
Blaz.  Gentrie  II.  67  The  Bridle,  Saddle,  Scafferon,  [etc.]. 

t  Scaffery.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  skafrie,skaif\f)ry, 
7  scafferie.  [f.  SCAFF  v.1  or  SCAFFER  :  see  -ERY.] 
Extortion  ;  extortionate  taking  of  perquisites. 

1555  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  II.  500/1  Thewemen  perturba- 
touris  for  skafrie  of  money  or  otherwyse  salbe  [etc.].  1561 
Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  1.335  Naskaiffry,sicassampill  andscheit 
schakin,  to  be  tane  tnairof.  1606  Act  of  Council  in  Sc.  Acts 
Jas.  VI  (1816)  IV.  616/2  The  with-gait  and  libertie  grantit 
vnto  Suche  shamefull  scafferie  and  extortioun.  1634  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  II.  (1904^)  V.  186  For  comporting., 
with  nombers  of  thame  and  taking  of  compositions  frome 
thame.  .quilk  is  a  foule  coosening  scafferie.  a  1651  CALDER- 
WOOD  Hist.  Kirk  Scot.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  III.  662  Lyke  as  the 
poorer  sort  in  the  burrowes  sould  not  have  escaped  the 
nnportable  scafferie  intended. 

Soaffle,  variant  of  SCAVEL. 

t  Sca'fflingf ,  sb.  Obs.  rare— °.  [a.MDu.  sc(K)afle- 
ling(h,  scajlingk^  A  kind  of  eel. 

1589  RIDER  Bibl.  Schol.  1720/52  A  grig,  minima.  A  scaf- 
fling, media.  1611  COTGR.,  PiinperneaH,  a  grig,  scaffling, 
spitchcocke,  fawson  Eele. 

Sea  fflillg,  vbl,  sb.  local,  [app.  variant  of 
SCABBLING.]  //.  Chippings  of  stone. 

1747  HOOSON  Miners  Diet.  s. y.,  In  Caukey  Ore,  the  Scaf- 
flings  are  used  to  be  beaten  a  little  with  some  small  Tool. 
1886  Cheshire  Gloss.  301. 

Scaffling,  obs.  form  of  SCAFFOLDING. 

t  Sea  ffmaster.  Obs.  In  6  skafe-.  [ad.  Du. 
scliaf-,  scaffmcester,  f.  schaffen  to  provide  +  meesler 
MASTER  s/>.1]  A  steward. 

iSSSin  Hakliiyfs  Voy.  (1589)  298  All  the  said  Agents,  pilots, 
maisters,  merchantes  clerkes,  boatswains,  stewards,  skafe- 
masters,  and  all  other  officers,  .of  this  present  voyage. 

Scaffolage :  see  SCAFFOLDAGE. 

Scaffold  (skre-Md),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4  scaffot, 
5  skaffaut,  4,  6,  9  dial.  -at.  0.  4  scaffalde,  4-5 
skaf;f)ald,  5  seaffhold,  skafold,  5-6  scaffolde, 
scafold(e,  5-7  skaffold,  6  scaffold,  -ould, 
skefold,  schapfold,  4-  scaffold.  7.  5  schaf- 
hold,  chaff-,  schaffold,  shaffolde.  8.  6  skaf- 
fell,  -oil.  [a.  NFr.  forms  corresponding  to  Central 
OF.  schaffaut,  escliaffant,  cschafal,  eschaiphal, 
earlier  escadafattt  =  Pr.  escadafalc,  formed  with 
prefix  es-  (:— L.  ex-  out)  on  the  Com.  Rom.  word 
represented  by  OF.  chafau(l}t  (mod.F.  chafaud), 
earlier  caafan-s,  cadefant,  Pr.  coda/ale,  OCat.  cada- 
fal,  Sp.  \cadafalso,  now  cadahalso,  cadalso,  Pg. 
cadafalso,  It.  catafalco  (whence  y.calnfalqiu  CATA- 
FALQUE) :— popular  L.  *catafalcum,  of  uncertain 
formation  :  according  to  some  scholars,  f.  Gr.  pre- 
fix xara.-  (see  under  CATAFALQUE)  +  -falicum,  f. 
fala,phala  wooden  tower  or  gallery. 

For  other  related  forms  see  CATAFALQUE,  and  cf.  med.Lat. 
scadn/ale  (i2th  c.),  scadafaltum  d3th  c.),  scafaldus,  scal- 
faudus,  etc.  (isth  c.).  The  Romanic  word  has  been  adopted 
by  continental  Teut.  langs. :  (M)Du.  schavot,  G.  schavotit, 
Da.  ska/bt.  With  the  S-forms  in  Eng.  cf.  SCAFFOLDAGE.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  1349  Skaffotes  (see  B.  i].  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  343 
Scaffatis,  ledderis,  and  coueryngis.  a  1575  Dinrn.  Occiirr. 
(Bannatyne  Cl.)  68  Vpoun  twa  skaffattts.  1869  Lonsdale 
Gloss.,  Skajfat,  corr.  of  scaffold. 


SCAFFOLD. 

£•  "354  Skaffald  [see  B.  ij.  1433  Contract  Fathering' 
hay  C«T(i84i)  28  Ladder  is,  Tymbre,  Scaffolds,  Gynnes. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  442/1  Scafold,  stage,  _/7z/rr.  c  1450  Cor. 
Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  298  Here  Pylat  syttyth  in  his  skaffald. 
1533  BELLENDEN  Liry  v.viii.  (S.T.S.)  II.  176  To  be  rehersit 
on  scaffaldis  for  admiratioun  and  delite.  1536  KYN*<;STON 
in  Ellis  Grig,  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  63  The  preparacion  of  skefolds. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  219/10  A  Scaffould,  t/icatrum,  sccna. 
c  1618  MORYSON  Itin.  iv,  (1903)  308  Mounting  vpon  stalls, 
or  Utle  skaffolds. 

y.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  xliv.  484  They  were  set 
vpon  schafholdes  to  gyue  the  lugement  of  these  two 
Knyghtcs.  1514  Ace.  St.  "Johrfs  Hasp.)  Canterb.  (MS.), 
Payd  for  x  naylls  for  J?e  chaffoldes,  a  1552  LELAND  Itin. 
£1769)  IX.  140  Apon  Schaffoldis  yn  the  midle  of  the  market 
place. 

a.   1581  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1814)   III.  IQ7/T  Wpoun  the 
skaffell  the  tyme  of  his  executioun. 
g.  Signification. 

1.  A  temporary  platform  usually  supported  on 
poles  or  (sometimes)  trestles,  but  occasionally  sus- 
pended, and  designed  to  hold  the  workmen  and 
materials  employed  in  the  erection,  repairing,  or 
decoration  of  a  building.  Also//.,  but  now  usually 
sing.,  an  assemblage  of  such  platforms  with  their 
supporting  poles,  *=  SCAFFOLDING. 

Pi.  1349 Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  Bundle  462  No.  16  If.  7  In.xxvj. 
peciis  maeremii  emptis  pro  scaffotes  ad  idem  opus.  1646 
jBtffCYH  Ref.  Remora  30  The  building's  set  up,  let  the 
scaffokU  be  pulld  down.  1696  BF.NTLF.V  Of  Revel*  <V  Messias 
32  They  must  needs  be.  .abolished,  like  scaffolds  that  are  re- 
moved when  the  buildings  are  finished.  1737  POPE  Hor. 
Ep.  ii.  i.  146  Away,  away!  take  all  your  scaffolds  down, 
For  Snug's  the  word  :  My  dear  !  we'll  live  in  Town.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  351  The  crowds  of  workmen, 
the  scaffolds  and  the  masses  of  hewn  stone  [etc.]. 

sing.  1354  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  94  In  mercede 
Laur.  Wrigth  sublevante  le  skaffald  in  choro.  1360-1 
Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  385  Cum  cratis  factis  pro 
skafald.  1442  Eton  Coll.  Ace.  in  Willis  Si  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  I.  387,  v.  dosyn  of  hyrdelez  for  skafold.  1691  d'Emi- 
liane's  Frauds  Romish  Monks  182  These  Monks,  out 
of  Curiosity,  whilst  the  Work-men  were  gone  to  get  their 
Dinner,  did  climb  up  the  Scaffold.. to  view  their  Work. 
1714  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  97  Bricklayers  raise  a 
low  scaffold  to  build  a  brick  wall.  1838  Murray's  Hand- 
Bk.  N.  Germany  159  He  was  suspended  by  a  scaffold,  lying 
on  his  back,  his  eyes  protected  by  a  pair  of  glasses  from  the 
falling  dust.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  497/2  As  the  building 
rises,  the  scaffold  is  strengthened  by  diagonal  poles,  the 
lower  ends  of  which  rest  upon  the  ground,  and  which  are 
tied  to  the  vertical  pieces  wherever  they  intersect  them. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I,  423  Every  bricklayer  who 
falls  from  a  scaffold. 

fig.  1641  DENHAM  Sophy  iv.  i,  These  outward  beauties  are 
but  the  props  and  scaffolds  On  which  we  built  our  love.  1701 
SWIFT  Contests  Nobles  <y  Comm.  iii.  Wks.  1751  IV.  37  He 
[sc.  Sylla]  abolished  the  Office  of  Tribune,  as  being  only  a 
scaffold  to  tyranny,  whereof  he  had  no  further  use.  1768 
TUCKER  U.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  408  Figure,  parable,  hypothesis 
.  .serve  as  scaffolds  in  raising  the  building  of  righteousness 
in  opinion  and  conduct. 

t  b.  A  painter's  easel.    06s. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  XKXV.X.  II.  535  Zeuxis.  .brought  upon 
the  scaffold  a  table,  wherein  were  clustres  of  grapes  so  lively 
painted,  that  the  very  birds  of  the  aire  flew  flocking  thither. 
1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  197  An  old  woman  kept  a  large 
boord,  alreadie  fitted  upon  the  Asse  or  scaffold,  to  have 
something  drawne  upon  it. 
C.  Mining.  (See  quots.) 

1860  Eng.  <$•  For.  Mining  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Derby sh.  Terms  43 
Scaffold)  in  a  mine,  a  platform  made,  where  some  miners 
work  above  the  heads  of  others.  Ibid.,  S.  Staffs.  Terms  78 
Scaffold)  planking  elevated  by  stays  and  ladders,  in  order 
to  allow  the  miner  to  ascend  and  disengage  the  coal  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  seam.  1893-4  Northumbld.  Gloss.)  Scaf- 
fold) in  mining,  the  platform  at  the  top  of  a  winning. 

f2.  A  military  engine  for  assailing  a  wall.  06s. 

.'375  B  ARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  601  Syndry  scaffatis  thai  maid 
vim-all  That  war  weill  hyar  than  the  wall,  c  1400  Rom. 
Rose  4176  They  [ne]  dredde  noon  assaut  Of  ginne,  gunne, 
nor  skaffaut.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  xxix.  63  They  toke  poles 
and  made  scaffholdes ..  whicne  they  sette  to  the  walles. 
£-1520  BARCLAY  Jugiirtha.  (1557)  78  b,  Afterwarde  he  com- 
maunded  scaffoldes  to  be  made  about  the  walles. 

f  3.  A  raised  platform,  seat,  or  stand,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  persons  or  actions  to  the 
public  view,  making  proclamations,  or  the  like. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1675  An  heraud  on  a  scaffold 
made  an  ho.  a  1513  FABYAN  Chron,  vii.  506  The  kynge. . 
causyd  an  hyghe  scafolde  to  be  made,  .where  moch  people 
beynge  assemblyd,  he  shewyd  vnto  them  a  longe  processc 
of  his  wrongefull  enprysonement.  1523  LD.  RKKNERS  Froiss. 
\.  ccclxix.  606  The  yonge  kynge  was.  .in  a  chayre  lypt  up 
on  high,  ..and  all  y«  yong  newe  knyghtes  on  lower  scaffoldes 
at  his  fete.  1535  COVERDALE  i  F.sdras  ix.  42  Eszdras  the 
prest  &  reder  ofy*  lawe  Mode  vp  vpon  a  scaffolde  of  wodd. 
1590  GREENE  Mourn.  Garni.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  155  Rosa- 
mond  set  vpon  a  scaffold,  to  take  view  of  all.  1611  BIBLE 
a  Chron.  vi.  13  Solomon  had  made  a  brasen  scaffold.. and 
had  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  Court,  and  vpon  it  hee  stood. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  146  A  scaffold,  like  those  belonging 
to  QwnrbtWB,  in  some  of  our  Cathedrall  Churches.  1687 
A.  LOVKLL  tr.  Thtvenofs  Trav.  i.  54  At  the  other  end  of 
the  Hall.. there  is  a  little  Scaffold,  on  which  are  several 
Dervishes,  that  play  on  Flutes  and  Drums. 

4.  spec.  A  platform  or  stage  on  which  theatrical 
performance  or  exhibition  takes  place  ;  esp,  in  early 
use,  a  temporary  stage  on  which  a  mystery  play 
was  performed.  06s.  exc.  Hist. 

.-1386  CHAUCER  Miller* s  T.  198  Somtyme..He  pleyeth 
Herodes  on  a  scaffold  hye.  1507  in  E.  K.  Chambers  Me- 
diaeval Stage  (1903)  II.  392  [A)  schapfold  {and]  pagentts 
[are  mentioned].  1519-^0  AY,-.  St.  Mary  at  J  fill  (190$  3°4 
Paid  fora  quarter  for  the  skaffold  oner  J*e  porch  ayenst  palme- 
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sonday.  1365  COOPER  Thesaurus  s,  v,  Scena,  Orestes  often- 
tymes  represented  onscaffoldesin  playes.  ijjTpW.WiLJUNBOH 

Confut.  Fain.  Love  47  Brought  in  lyke  a  mute  vpon  a  scaffold, 
which  departeth  dumbe.  1599  ALEX.  HUME  Poems  (S.T.S.) 
vii.45  Make  scaffaldsclare  for  cumlle  comedies.  [i8ot  STRUTT 
Sports  <y  Past.  nt.  ii.  143  The  ecclesiastical  plays..  were 
usually  performed  in  churches,  or  chapels,  upon  temporary 
scaffolds  erected  for  that  purpose.] 

fig-  *594  T-  B.  La  Primand.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  564  In  the  mid- 
dest  of  such  a.  .wonderful!  scaffold  and  theatre.  1654-66 
EARL  ORRERY  Part/ten.  (1676)  560  You  ought  to  have  so 
much  respect,as  not  to  be  a  publick  Spectacle  on  an  infamous 
Scaffold. 

1  5.  A  raised  platform  or  stand  for  holding  the 
spectators  of  a  tournament,  theatrical  performance, 
etc.  Also,  a  gallery  in  a  theatre  or  church.  06s. 

1470-85  M.U.OHV  Arthur  vi.  vi.  igi  There  were  scaffoldis 
and  holes  that  lordes  and  ladyes  myghte  beholde  and  to 
gyue  the  piyse.  1533  BDI.LKNMJEN  Livy  i.  xxi.  (S.  T.  S.)  I. 
119  pai  war  constrcmt  to  mak  public  setis  and  scaffaldis  in 
commoun  placis  quhare  playis  war  devisit.  1597  \\.\\.\.Sat. 
i,  iii,  Shame  that  the  Muses  should  be  bought  and  sold.  For 
euery  peasants  brasse,  on  each  scaffold.  1638  [see  SCAFFOLD 
7'.  i],  1671  MILTON  Samson  i6to  The  other  side  was  op'n, 
where  the  throng  On  banks  and  scaffolds  under  Skie  might 
stand.  1727  MSS.  Dk.  Portland  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  VI.  19, 
I  hope  to  get  a  good  place  in  the  Abbey  for  Lady  Margaret 
Harley,  though  till  the  scaffolds  are  built  I  can't  >'et  tell 
whereabouts  it  will  be.  1770  I,AN-C;HORXE  Plutarch  (1879) 
II.  891/2  There  was  a  .show  of  gladiators  to  be  exhibited.. 
and  most  of  the  magistrates  had  caused  scaffolds  to  be 
erected  round  the  place,  in  order  to  let  them  out  for  hire. 
Jiff.  1661  FEI.THAM  Resolves  \\.  xxxviii.  259  By  setting  us 
upon  an  open  and  adjacent  .Scaffold,  it  gives  us  a  view  of 
the  actions,  .that  have  sway'd  the  affairs  of  the  World. 

6.  An  elevated  platform  on  which  a  criminal  is 
executed.     Phr.   to  go  to  the  scaffold  (  —   '  to  be 
executed'),  to  bring  or  send  to  the  scaffold,  etc. 
Hence  the  scaffold  is  often  put  for   'execution', 
'  capital  punishment  '. 

1557  MORE  Kick.  Ill  (1641)  307  He  was  at  Salisbury,  .on 
a  new  skaffold  beheaded.  1598  GKENEWEY  Tacitus,  Ann. 
xiv.  iv.  204  He  brought  to  the  skaffold  many  descended  of 
noble  houses.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vin.  xl.  196  She 
vnabashed,  mounting  now  the  Skaffold,  theare  attends  The 
fatal!  Stroke.  1769  Junhis  Lett.  xiv.  59  Paths  which  na- 
turally conduct  a  minister.  to  the  scaffold.  1828  SCOTT  F. 
M.  Perth  xxtv,  I  knew  at  Paris  a  criminal.,  who  suffered 
the  sentence,  .showing  no  particular  degree  of  timidity  upon 
the  scaffold.  1849-50  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  III.  xiii.  §  88. 
92  We  have,  .weighed  the  scaffold  against  the  oppression 
of  the  Convention,  and  preferred  the  scaffold.  1871  FKEEMAN 
Norm,  Conq.  IV.  xviii,  256  The  one  man  whom.  .William 
sent  to  the  scaffold  on  a  political  charge. 

7.  A  raised  framework  of  wood  used  for  other 
purposes  ;  among  the  North  American  Indians,  for 
the  disposal  of  the  dead  (cf.  SCAFFOLD  v.  4). 

1534  FITZHERB.  ffusb.  §  32  It  is  better  to  laye  thy  pees  and 
benes  without  vppon  a  reke,  than  other  corne,  and  it  is 
better  vppon  a  scaffolde  than  vppon  the  grounde.  1634  W. 
WOOD  New  Eng.  Pros*.  (1865)  48  There  was  made  here  a 
ships  loading  of  fish  the  last  yeare,  where  still  stands  the 
stages,  and  drying  scaffolds,  a  1779  COOK  Voy.  Pacific  in. 
ii.  II.  35  The  carcase  of  the  dog,  with  what  belonged  to  it, 
were  laid  on  a  whatta,  or  scaffold,  about  six  feet  high.  1812 
BRACKENRIDGE  Jrnl.  in  Views  Louisiana  (1814)  203  A  kind 
of  scaffolds,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  which  I  was  in- 
formed were  erected..  by  the  neighboring  settlers  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  the  deer  (by  moon  light...  The  hunter 
ascends  the  scaffold,  and  remains  until  the  deer  approaches. 
I  hid.  261  The  scaffolds  are  supported  with  four  forks,  and 
sufficiently  large  to  receive  one  or  two  bodies. 

8.  Iron-founding.  *  An   obstruction   in   a    blast 
furnace  above  the  tuyeres  caused  by  an  accumula- 
tion or  shelf  of  pasty,  unreduced  materials,  adhering 
to  the  lining'  (Raymond  Mining  Gloss,  1881). 

1861  W.  FAIRBAIRN  Iron  48  So  that  the  materials,  .may 
[not],  .be  so  retarded  as  to  adhere  in  a  half-liquid  state  to 
the  brick-work,  and  cool  there,  thus  forming  what  are  known 
by  the  name  of  scaffolds.  1884  W.  H.  GREENWOOD  Steel  # 
Iron  vii.  (ed.  2)  142  When  a  scaffold  is  discovered,  the  blast 
is  eased  so  as  to  reduce  the  support  from  below  due  to  the 
pressure  of  blast.  1892  Min.  Evid.  Labour  Comm.  Group 
A.  II.  304  The  variation  of  the  temperature  in  the  furnace 
itself  would  cause  what  are  technically  called  scaffolds. 

9.  attrib.  and  Cotnb.^  as  (sense  i)  scaffold  board^ 
^Jlake  (see  FLAKEJ£.I  i\  pole,  vantage  ;  scaffold 
bracket  (see  quot.)  ;  scaffold  hole,  a  putlog-hole  ; 
(sense  4)  ^scaffold  pageantry  ,  -^  wheel  \  f  scaffold 
play,   a    mystery    play;    so    f  scaffold-player  ; 
(sense  6)  scaffold  step. 


..  Somucheof  *Shaffolde  Bordc 

in  quantitye  as  the  saide  CLipborde  amounteth  unto.  1866 
Tomlinsctts  Cycl.  Arts  $  Mannf.  II,  482/2  The  scaffold 
boards  are  supported  by  the  putlogs,  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.)  *  Scaffold-bracket^  an  implement  to  form  a  footing 
for  a  board  to  support  a  person  in  roofing.  1365-6  Durham 
Ace,  Rolls  (Surtees)  127,  20  *scaffalde  flakes  factis  ad  dicta* 


.,          aps  they 

scaffold-holes  of  some  old  or  new  deserted  building.  1687 
Reft,  on  Hindfif  P.  24  No  more  than  a  Mountebank  is  to  be 
credited,  who  after  a  deal  of  "Scaffold-Pageantry  to  draw 
Audience  [etc.].  1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith  138  As  if  in 
"scaffold  plaies  he  looked  to  haue  napkins  cast  vp.  1559  in 
S:rype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  n.  ix.  436  The  preachers  and  *scaffold 
players  of  this  newe  religion.  1798  \V.  HUTTON  Life  7  If  a 
straggling  *scaffold  pole  could  be  found.  1862  Sat.  Rez>. 
15  Mar.  298  The  scaffold  poles  round  the  Guards  Memorial. 
1843  NEALI  /?«//.  $  Stttnfor  People  21  So  steadfastly  the 
"scaffold-steps  That  good  Archbishop  trod.  1869  BROWNING 
Rfrgtf  Bk,  xii.  167  Guido  was  last  to  mount  the  scaffold- 
steps.  .a*  atrociousest  in  crime.  1884  —  Fcrishtaiis  Fancies^ 


SCAFFOLDING. 

A  Camel-driver,  Reason  aims  to  raise  Some  make-shift 
midway  *scafibld-vantage,  whence  It  may.  .peer  below.  1584 
in  Covfntry  Ci^pits  Cliristi  Plays  (1902)  91  A  iron  pynne 
and  a  cotter  for  the  *skaffolde  whele. 

Scaffold  (skarWld),  v.  Also  6  soafold,  7 
sohaffold,  7  scaffole.  [f.  SCAFFOLD  si.  Cf.  OF. 
tschafauder,~\ 

fl.  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  platform,  stand,  or 
gallery.  0/>s. 

11548  HALL  CAivu.,  Hen.  VIII,  lob,  The  Hall  was  sca- 
folded  and  raylcd  on  all  partes.  1621  ELSIXG  Debates  Ho. 
Lords  (Camden)  95  The  Lower  House  desyre  that  the 
ptainted]  ch[amber ]  be  scaffolde.  1636  PAHM  T  Lliristianogr. 
in.  101  The  streets  were  scaffolded  \cd.  1640  scaflbled]  and 
covered  with  precious  cloth.  1638  Mr.  MOL'NTAGC  Art.  l-^n<j. 
Visit.  A  2  Is  your  Church  scaffolded  every  \\  here  or  in  pan  ? 
do  those  scaffolds  so  made,  annoy  any  mans  seat,  or  hiiuk-i 
the  lights  of  any  windows?  1650  K.  STAVYLTOS  Strata's 
L<r.v  C.  Wars  i.  13  The  Lists  now  set  up,  and  scaffolded 
like  a  stage. 

2.  To  put  scaffolding  up  to  (a  building).  Also 
iiitr.  in  indirect  passive  with  mito. 

a  1662  HEYLIM  Lanti  (1668)  222  The  Tower  or  Steeple 
[was]  Scaffolded  to  the  very  top,  with  an  intent  to  take  it 
down  to  the  very  Arches.  1665  J.  \Vr.im  St/me-Heag  21.; 
They  must  of  necessity  be  scaffolded  unto,  or  underpropt 
at  least.  Ibid.  230  Can.. such  stupendious  Stones.. be., 
wrought,  raised,  scaffolded  unto,  set  and  finished  in  five 
Moneths  ?  1676  C.  HATTON  in  Ilatton  Corf.  (Camden)  134 
The  middle  of  Westminster  Hall  wnse  all  schaffolded.  1836 
E.  HOWARD  R.Reeft:r\\\,  It  uas  scaffolded  to  the  veryattii  x. 
b.  traiisj.  To  support  with  poles. 

1884  Harper  s  Mag.  394/2  The  apple-trees  were  scaffolded 
with  great  stakes  to  keep  their  branches  from  breaking. 
C.  fig.  To  prop  tip. 

169.  C.  HLOUNT  Dial,  in  Coll.  Poems  24  New  Titles  may 
be  Scaffolded  witii  Laws. 

1 3.  To  send  to  the  scaffold  ;  to  execute.   0/>s. 

1716  Me»i.  in  J.  H.  liurton  Li-.vs  cfl'm-h-s  ,v  Ld.  I.orat 
v.  11347)  :I6|  I  was  sent  to  the  castle,  I  believe,  to  be  scaf- 
folded next  day  if  I  had  not  been  delivered. 

4.  To  place   (food)   on    a  raised    framework   of 
wood,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it  or  protecting  it 
from  animals;  among  North  American  Indians,  to 
expose  corpses  on  a  scaffold  (see  SCAFFOLD  sb.  7). 

1775  AD.MK  Atiicr.  Ind.  323  note,  They.. scaffolded  their 
dead  kinsman.  1806  PIKE  Sources  Rlississ.  (iSiol  n.  155  In 
the  afternoon  we  scaffolded  some  meat.  1862  D.  WILSON 
I'rc/r.  Man  II.  xxii.  292  The  remains  of  those  whose  bodies 
had  been  scaffolded. 

5.  Iron-founding,  intr.  To  form  a  '  scaffold  '. 
1880  WRIGHT  in  F.ncycl.  Brit.  XIII.  296  \Vhen  a  furnace 

shows  a  tendency  to  'scaffold  '  (by  the  fritting  together  ot" 
lumps  which  form  a  comparatively  solid  mass  inside  the 
furnace,  preventing  a  charge  from  descending  properly). 

Hence  Sca-rTolded  ppl.  a. 

1862  D.  WILSON  I'rcji.  Man  II.  xxii.  292  When  the  Man- 
dans  buried  the  remains  of  their  scaffolded  dead,  they  lefl 
the  skull  uninterred.  1871  E.  B.  TYLOR  J'rim.  Cult.  II.  xii. 
40  The  Samoyed's  scaffolded  coffin. 

Scaffoldage  (skce-f^ded;;).  ran.  In  6  scaf- 
folage.  [f.  SCAFFOLD  v.  +  -AOK.  Cf.  F.  <!cha- 
faudagc^  —  SCAFFOLDING  vbl.  sb.  i. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <S-  Cr.  I.  iii.  156  To  heare  the  woodden 
Dialogue  and  sound  'Twixt  his  stretcht  footing,  and  the 
Scaffolage  {mod.  edil.  scaffoldage].  1889  FARRAR  L/TI-S 
Fathers  II.  xvi.  288  Their  hair  was  elaborated  into  a  scaf- 
foldage of  curls. 

Scaffolder  (skie-fMdaj).    [f.  SCAFFOLD  sb.  and 

V.  +-ER1.] 

f  1.  An  occupant  of  the  gallery  at  a  theatre.  Ois. 

IS9?  ^''-  HALL  .SVz/.  i.  iii  If  he  can  with  termes  Italianate 
..Faire  patch  me  vp  his  pure  lambick  verse,  He  rauishes 
the  gazing  Scaffolders. 

2.   One  whose  business  it  is  to  erect  scaffolding. 

1864  Law  Times  Kef.  X.  (N.  S.)  719/1  The  pit.  was  in 
their  employment  as  a  Scaffolder,  and  in  raising  the  scaffold- 
ing he  put  his  foot  on  a  round  putlog.  1901  J.  Black's 
Carp,  ff  Hiiild.,  Scaffolding  29  The  operations  of  the  Scaf- 
folder and  builder  must  not  interfere  with  the  traffic  of  the 
town  more  than  needful. 

Scaffolding  (ska=-Dldirj),  vbl.  sb.  Forms:  4 
skaf^aldyng.s  scafaldynge,5-6  Sr.  scaffating, 
6  Sf.  scaffalding,  soauffaulding,  skaffeltein, 
skalfatting,  6-  scaffolding.  Also  0.  6  skaffol- 
lyng,  7,  9  (dial.)  soaffling.  [f.  SCAFFOLD  sb.  and 

V.  +  -ING1.] 

1.  The  temporary  framework  of  platforms  and 
poles  constructed  to  provide  accommodation  for 
workmen  and  their  materials  during  the  erection, 
repairing,  or  decoration  of  a  building. 

1347-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  546  In  flakes  et 
Skaffaldyng  pro  opere  ejusdem  capelle,  15 d.  1498  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Sfot.  I.  389  To  mak  scaffating  for  the 
masounis  and  holl  barrowis.  1512  Ibid.  IV.  279  Half  ane 
hundretht  rauchteris  for  skaffeltein.  1511  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  I.  608  Lyme,  sand,  scaffoldyng,..and 
euery  other  thyng  concernyng  the  same  vawtyng.  1641 
MILTON  Ch.  Gmt.  Wks.  1851  III.  129  Knowing  that  their 
high  office  was  but  as  the  scaffolding  of  the  Church  yet 
unbuilt.  1760  /'/;//.  Trans.  LI.  636  It  burnt  the  wooden 
props  or  scaffolding  which  supported  the  column.  1816 
J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $  Art  I.  214  In  London,. .the 
scaffolding  for  the  workmen,  in  erecting  the  walls  of  a 
building,  is  external ;  hut  in  Liverpool,,  .the  scaffolding  is 
wholly  within  the  building.  1859  RKKVE  in  Jephson  Brit- 
tany  xvi.  268  note,  The  large  building.. on  the  right,,  is 
new,  the  scaffolding  not  yet  taken  down.  1901  J.  Black"  t 
Carf.  X,  Btii/d.,  Scaffolding  87  The  old  fashioned  cradles, 
swing-boats,  ladders,  or  pole  scaffolding. 


SCAPFOLDIZE. 

/3.  1531  Lett.  $  Pap.  Hen,  VUI,  V.  185  Cartes  caryng  of 
skaffollyng  out  of  the  Kinges  storehouse.  1663  GERBIER 
Counsel^  Never .. suffer  them  to  begin  their  Scafflings  in 
the  morning.  1886  Cfushzre  Gloss.,  Scaffling,  a  scaffold  for 
building. 

fig*  1622  MASSIKGER  &  DEKKKR  Virg.  Mart.  n.  iii,  The 
sight  of  whips,  rackes,  gibbets,  axes,  fires  Are  scaffoldings, 
by  which  my  soule  climbes  vp  To  an  Eternal  habitation.  1697 
C.  LESLIE  Snake  in  Grass  (ed.  2)  241  That  is  but  scaffolding 
to  pull  down  our  Church,  and  to  build  their  own.  171* 
POPE  Lett.  (1735)  I-  182  Sickness,  contributing. -to  the 
shaking  down  this  Scaffolding  of  the  Body.  1718  PRIOK 
Knowledge  478  New  change  of  terms,  and  scaffolding  of 
words.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Tit.  ix.  590  Teach  me,  by  this  stu- 
pendous scaffolding,  Creation's  golden  steps,  to  climb  to 
Thee.  1860  PUSEY  Mia.  Praph.  Introd.  p.  viii,  My  wish 
has  been  to  give  the  results  rather  than  the  process  by  which 
they  were  arrived  at ;  to  exhibit  the  building,  not  the  scaf- 
folding. 1865  CARLYLE -Fm*X\  Gt.  xviii.  xiv.  (1872)  VIII. 
58  That  will  be  an  excellent  scaffolding  for  recapture  of 
Silesia  next  year.  1874  SAYCE  Compar.  Philol.  i.  9  Laws  of 
phonology,  .forming  the  scaffolding  of  the  higher  and  more 
comprehensive  generalisations  of  the  master-science  itself. 

fb.  A  wooden  platform  or  framework  ;  =  SCAF- 
FOLD sb.  3,  4,  7.  Obs. 

1537  LYNDESAY  Q.  Magdalene  106  Minor  Poems  (1871)  557 
Rycht  costHe  scaffalding,  Depayntit  weill  with  Gold  and 
asure  fyne.  1732  LEDiARD.SYMrty  II.  VIM.  159  The  lords  and 
ladies  were  plac'd  on  scaffoldings  behind  the  king,  1787 
Generous  Attachment  III. 64  He  ascended  a  small  scaffold- 
ing, and  from  thence-  .harrangued  them.  1789  MRS.  Piozzi 
yoitrti.  France  II.  27  Small  calves  dangle  from  a  sort  uf 
neat  scaffolding. 

c.  Coal-mining.  (See  quot.) 

1839  URK  Diet.  Arts  980  The  upper  portion  of  the  coal  is 
first  woiked,  then  a  scaffolding  of  coal  is  left,  2  or  3  feet 
thick,  according  to  the  compactness  of  the  coal. 

d.  transf.   A  supporting  framework. 

1886  MIVAKT  in  Encycl.  Brit,  XX.  451/1  The  skull  of  the 
Chameleons  has  even  more  the  aspect  of  an  osseous  scaf- 
folding than  has  that  of  ordinary  Lizards. 

2.  The  action  of  the  verb  SCAFFOLD,     a.  The 
formation  of  *  scaffolds '  in  a  blast-furnace ;   also 
concr.  =  SCAFFOLD  sb.  8. 

1864  PERCY  Metall.^  Iron  fy  Steel  491  The  old  method  of 
blowing-in  furnaces,  called  the  'scaffolding'  system,  is  now 
seldom  resorted  to.  1880  WRIGHT  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII 
299/1  If  the  hearth  slopes  too  gently,  the  fall  of  the  mate- 
rials downwards  as  the  reduced  metal  and  cinder  melt  is 
apt  to  be  retarded,  and  'scaffolding'  to  be  produced.  1883 
Science  I.  102  At  the  Durham  furnace,  a  chill  had  caused 
a  large  scaffolding.  1884  W.  H.  GREENWOOD  Steel  <y  Iron 
(ed.  2)  139  Blowing  in,  blowing  out,  scaffolding,  &c.,  of  the 
blast  furnace. 

b.  The  action  of  placing  on  a  scaffold. 

1862  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Man  \.  366  The  scaffolding  and 
final  sepulture  of  the  bones  of  the  dead,  as  practised  among 
many  of  the  Red  Indian  tribes. 

3.  attrib.  and   Comb.  (cf.   SCAFFOLD  sb.  9),  as 
scaffolding  *f  hole,  pole,  timber,  work. 

1512-13  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  610  Olde 
scaffoldyng  tymbre.  1663  GF.RHIKR  Counsel  27  Make  small 
scaffling  holes.  '759  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.v.  Pinits,  The 
Trees.. will  make  good  Putlocks  for  the  Bricklayers,  and 
serve  for  Scaffolding  Poles.  1813  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon 
89  The  scaffolding-poles,  planks,  and  ropes,  are  always  pro- 
vided by  the  employer. 

tSca*ffoldize,z>.  Obs.  [f.  SCAFFOLD  ^.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  convert  into  scaffolding. 

1600  TOURNEUR  Transf.  Metam.  xviii,  Let  Dodon's  groue 
be  lauish  in  expence,  And  scaffoldize  her  oakes  for  my 
defence. 

Scaffole,  obs.  var.  SCAFFOLD  v.  Scaff-raff: 
see  SCAFF  sb.  Scaft(e,  var.  SHAFT  Obs.,  creature  ; 
obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHAVE.  Scag,  var.  SKEG,  wild  plum. 
Scagger,  var.  SKEGGKB,  young  salmon. 

II  Scaglia  (ska-lya).  Geol.  [It.  =scale,  chip  of 
marble  :  see  SCALE  sb.z]  A  local  name  in  the 
Italian  Alps  for  limestone  of  various  colours. 

i774STRANGEin  Phil.  Trans. (177 5)  LXV^Thistheycall 
Scaglia,  or  Scagliola,  from  its  being  composed  of  thin  slaty 
strata,  which  are  of  a  yellowish  colour.  Ibid.  35  Sometimes 
an  irregular  mass  of  marble  is  found  among  the  Scaglia.  1829 
MURCHISON  in  Phil.  Mag.  June  406  The  upper  beds  of  the 
scaglia  are  red  and  fissile, 

Scagliola  (skselyiJu'la).  Also  6  scaleola,  8-9 
scagliuola.  [a.  It.  scagliuola,  dim.  of  scaglia 
(see  prec.).] 

•j-1.   =  SCAGLIA.  Obs. 

1582  HESTER  Seer.  Phiora-u.  in.  xcvii.  121  This  Allum 
Scaleola  or  Gesso  is  vsed  much  in  Italic  to  make  Lyme  of, 
»774  [see  prec.]. 

2.  Plaster-work  of  Italian  origin,  designed  to 
imitate  kinds  of  stone. 

1747  [see  b].  1787  P.  BECKFORD  Lett.fr.  Ital.  (1805)  I. 
298  John  Hugford,  an  Englishman,  Friar  of  this  Convent 
[of  Vallombrosa,  Tuscany],  was  the  inventor  of  the  Scagliola. 
1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  369  The  making  and  polish- 
ing the  scagliola,  now  so  much  used  for  columns.  1870  F. 
HARRISON  Choice  of  Bks.  (1886)  170  Bepalaced  for  evermore 
in  choice  saloons  resplendent  with  ormolu  and  scagliola. 
b.  attrib. 

1747  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  28  July,  The  commission 
for  the  scagliuola  tables.  1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  270 
The  basement  is  painted  in  rich  Scagliola  marble,  1859  GEO, 
ELIOT  Adam  Bedc  xvi,  A  scagliola  pillar.  1859  SALA  Tw. 
ronndClock  245  Supported  on  the  sham  scagliola  Corinthian 
columns,  with  the  gilt  capitals,  is  a  trelUsed  balcony. 

Hence  Scag-liolist,  a  worker  in  scagliola. 

1827  Westm.  Rev.  VII.  289  There  is  scarcely. .a  scaglio- 
list,  who  is  not  an  Italian. 
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Scaife  (skJ'f).  local.  Also  scafe,  skief,  skife, 
skeef  (see  E.D.D.)  [?  a.  Du.  schijf(  =  G.  scheibe), 
disk,  wheel.  Cf.  SKEITH.] 

1.  A  thin  iron  wheel,  sharp  at  the  edge,  used  in 
some  ploughs  in  place  of  or  in  front  of  the  coulter. 
Also  altrib. 

1793  G.  MAXWELL  Agric.  Huntingdon  10  Instead  of  a  foot 
or  wheel,  to  support  the  beam  of  the  plough,  they  use  what 
is  called  a  scaife,  which  is  a  circular  plate  of  iron,  turning 
constantly  round.  1877  N.  \V.  Line.  Gloss.,  Skief.plottgfi, 
a  plough  fitted  with  a  skief.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Scuff, 
the  little  wheel  which  runs  in  front  of  the  coulter  of  a  plough. 
1895  A'.  Angl.  Gloss.,  Ski/e-nail,  a  long  nail,  having  its 
head  formed  so  as  to  suit ..  the  holes  in  the  plat  of  a  plough. 

2.  A  revolving  wheel  used  in  polishing  diamonds. 

1887  Horological  Jrnl.  XXIX.  105  The  ordinary  work- 
man puts  his  diamond  on  the  scaife  or  cylinder  without 
taking  any  particular  pains. 

Scail(e,  var.  or  obs.  ff.  SCALE,  SKAIL,  SQUAIL. 
Scailjete,  -zie,  scaillie,  obs.  ff.  SKAILLIE  Sc., 
slate.  Scaily,  obs.  f.  SCALY.  Scain,  obs.  pa.  t.  of 
SHINK.  Scaine,  obs.  f.  SKEIN.  Seaip(e,  obs. 
Sc.  ff.  SCAPE.  Scair,  var.  SKAIH  Sc.,  share. 
Seairce,  scairse,  obs.  ff.  SCARCE.  Scait,  obs. 
Sc.  f.  SKATE.  Scaith :  see  SCATHE.  Scak,  obs. 
north,  f.  SHAKE.  Seal,  obs.  f.  SCALL,  SHALL. 

Scalable  (skvi'lab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  SCALE  v.3  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  scaled  or  climbed. 

1579-80  NOKTH  Plutarch,  Aratns  (1595)  1083  Without  the 
wall  the  height  was  not  so  great,  but  that  it  was  easily 
scalable  with  ladders.  1626  MINSHEU  Ductor  (ed.  2),  Scah'~ 
able.  1839  Eraser's  Mag.  XIX.  632  Homer  made,  .heaven 
Si:alable.  1903  QuiLLER-CoucH  Adv.  Harry  KeveL  xi,  The 
cliff  hereabouts  was ..  scalable  in  a  score  of  places. 

llScala  caeli  (sk-^-la  srbi).  Also  5-6  scala 
cely,  cell,  6-9  cceli,  6  scale,  skaly  oeli.  [L.= 
ladder  of  heaven.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  church  in  the  Tre  Fontane, 
outside  Rome,  in  which  St.  Bernard  is  related  to 
have  had  a  vision  of  souls  for  whom  he  was  saying 
mass  ascending  by  a  ladder  into  heaven,  and  to 
which  an  indulgence  is  attached  ;  hence,  applied 
to  chapels  or  altars  in  England  and  the  masses  said 
there  to  which  the  same  indulgence  was  attached. 

See  Rymer  Fxdera  XII.  565,  XIII.  102-3,  Blomefield 
Hist.  Norfolk  (1745)  II.  552. 

£1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  102  Massis  at  rome,  at  scala 
cell.  Ibiti.,  pat  if  a  prest  seye  a  masse  at  scala  celi  for  a 
soule  it  schal  onoon  ben  out  of  purgatorie.  a  1400  Stac. 
Rome  118  (Vernon  MS.),  In  )>at  place  a  Chapel  is.  Scala 
celi  clepet  hit  is.  c  1500  God  spedc  the  plough  74  Then 
cpmmeth  prestis  that  goth  to  rome  For  to  haue  silver  to 
sing  at  Scala  celi.  1515  in  Coll.  Surrey  Archxol.  Sec.  (1858) 
I.  182,  I  will  that  there  be  seede..in  the  chapell  of  Skaly 


HvLsF.vin  LttliSvfprtM.  Monasteries  (Camden)  12  Massy: 
off  scale  celi.  1538  Articles  devised  by  KinfU  iij  b.  ciss° 
BALE  K.  Ja/ian  (Camden)  17  Legacyes,  trentals,  with  scala 
cely  messys.  1583  FOXE/|.<S-  M.  (ed.  4)  1178/2  That  all  par- 
takers of  the  same  gylde  [of  our  Lady  in  S.  Botolph's,  Boston], 
..  which ..  shall  say  or  cause  to  be  sayde  Masses  for  soules 
departed  in  paynes  of  Purgatory, shall,  .have  the  full  remis- 
sion due  to  them  which  visile  the  Chappell  of  Scala  Cccli. 

2.  (With  reference  to  the  etymol.  sense.)  A 
ladder  leading  from  earth  to  heaven ;  a  means  of 
attaining  heaven  or  heavenly  bliss. 

1549  LATIMER  ^tli  Serin,  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  139  Scala 
ctrtl,  is  a  preachynge  matter  I  tell  you,  and  not  a  massyng 
matter.  1603  J.  DAVIES  in  Sylvester  Dn  liartas  (1621)  651 
Making  loose  lines  (forsooth)  their  Scala  Curli;  A  Tauernc 
for  a  Temple,  to  adore,  Their  only  god,  their  guts.  1626 
BACON  New  Ail.  15  The  Magnificent  Temple,,  .the  seuerall 
Degrees  of  Ascent,  wherby  Men  did  climb  vp  to  the  same, 
as  if  it  had  bin  a  Scala  Ca;li, 

Scalade  (skala-d),  sb.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  Also 
7  skal(l)ade,  soallet.  [ad.  It.  scalada  (FlorioJ, 
now  scalala  (=  Sp.  escalada,  whence  F.  escalade 
ESCALADE  sb.\  f.  scalare  to  scale,  f.  scala  ladder.] 

1.  =  ESCALADE  sb.  i. 

1591  Garrani's  Art  Warn  63  A  Wall,  Trench,  Scalade, 
Uulwatke.  1600  HOLLAND  Lii'y  xxvi.  xlv.  620  The  citie 


.«.  preuenting  _. 

Hist.  Cli.  Scot.  in.  (1677)  138  The  Lords  had  resolved  to 
enter  the  Town  by  scalade.  1761  HU.ME  Hist.  Exg.  I.  xii. 
265  The  English  army. .  mounted  the  walls  by  scalade.  1858 
CARLYLF.  Fredk.  Gt.  in.  x.  (1872)  I.  195  He  tried  some 
small  prefatory  Siege  or  scalade  of  Pesth.  1859  THACKERAY 
Virgin.  II.xxvi.2i3  When  we  had  made  our  famous  scalade 
of  the  heights. 

2.  A  scaling-ladder,    rare. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  502  Their  Armes,  a  Crosse, . .  Liiubd 
like  a  Scallet,  trac'd  with  fleur  du  Luce.  1824  WIFFKN 
Tasso  xvin.  xcv,  Nor  ceases  to  exhort  Fresh  knights  to 
mount  the  tall  scalades  he  bears. 

Hence  Scala'de  v.  trans.,  to  attack  by  escalade. 

1719  SHF.LVOCKE  Artillery  v.  393  Places,  when  attacked  or 
attempted  to  be  stormed  or  scaladed. 

f  Scala'do.  Obs.  Also  6  skallado,  skallader, 
6-7  soallado,  scallada,  scalada.  [a.  It.  scalada : 
see  prec.  and  -ADO.] 

1.  =  SCALADE  sb.  i. 

1585-6  EARL  LEYCESTER  Corr.  (Camden)  429  We  tooke 
another  of  the  fortes,  .by  a  fiat  skallader.  1591  UNTON  Corr. 
(Roxb.)  254  If  it  be  taken  by  the  enemy  by  scallado.  1610 


SCALD. 

HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  n.  128  They  that  gave  the  Scal- 
lado  were  throwen  downe  headlong.  1629  MAXWELL  Hero- 
ifi'att  App.  90  The  whole  Army  beset  the  Towne,  and  made 
their  Scaladaes  on  euery  side.  1688  J.  S.  Fortification  129 
The  General . .  threatens  several  other  places  with  the  Sea- 
lado  at  the  same  instant.  1795  Hist.  Aticcd.  Her.  fy  Chiv. 
22  Lloyd  took  the  castle  of  Cardigan,  .by  Scalado.  1847 
THACKERAY  in  Fraser's  Mag.  Jan.,  Assaults,  scaladoes, 
am buscadoes, ..  became  the  Captain's  chief  delight. 

2.  =  SCALADE  sb.  2. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xi.  xxxiv,  Adrastus.  .boldly  gan  a 
strong  scalado  reare.  1824  WIFFEN  Tasso  xi.  xxxix,  Some 
raise  scalados,  nor  to  mount  decline. 

Scalage  (sk^'-ledg).  Lumber-trade,  [f.  SCALE 
v,'''  (sense  6  b)  +  -AGE.]  The  amount  which  a 
quantity  of  timber  scales. 

1878  Michigan  Rep.  XXXVI.  168  The  total  scalage  of  the 
logs  to  be  delivered. 

Scalap,  obs.  form  of  SCALLOP. 

Scalar  (sk^'lai),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  scalar-is, 
{.  scala  ladder,  SCALE  sfi.S]  A.  adj. 

1.  Resembling  a  ladder  ;  I>ot.  =  SCALAMFOBH. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Scalar,  Scalary,  leaning  one  way, 
ladderwise,  not  bolt  up  right.  1880  Linn.  Soc.  Jrnl.  XV. 
92  Spire  rather  high,  scalar. 

2.  Math.  Of  the  nature  of  a  scalar  (see  B). 

1853  HAMILTON  in  Phil.  Mag.  Ser.  iv.  V.  322  The  two 
values  of  the  vector  p,  which  answer  to  the  two  values  of 
the  scalar  coefficient  x.  1853  —  Eletn.  Quaternions  II.  i. 
(1866)  175  The  Scalar  (or  Scalar  Part)  of  a  Quaternion. 
Ibid.  in.  iii.  721  The  scalar  equation  of  the  polar  of  the 
latter  point.  1873  MAXWELL  Electr.  <$•  Magn.  I.  9  Scalar 
quantities  do  not  involve  direction. 

B.  sb.  Math.  In  quaternions,  a  real  number. 

1853  HAMILTON  Elem.  Quaternions  \.  it.  (1866)  10  The. . 
quotient  .obtained  by  the  division  of  two  parallel  vectors 
by  another,  including  zero  as  a  limit,  may  also  be  called  a 
Scalar ;  because  it  can  always  be  found . .  by  the  comparison 
of  positions  upon  one  common  scale  (or  axis).  ..Such  Scalars 
are.. simply  the  Reals,  .of  Algebra.  Ibid,  n  The  combina- 
tion,'  Scalar  plus  Vector,' is  a  Quaternion.  1882  MINCHIN 
Unipl.  Kincinat.  260  The  result  of  the  operation  va  on 
any  scalar  is  purely  a  scalar. 

Scalarian  (skale^rian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  mod.L. 
Scaldria,  f.  scala  ladder,  SCALE  sb."]  a.  adj.  Be- 
longing to  the  genus  Scalaria  of  gasteropoda,  b. 
sb.  A  gasteropod  of  this  genus. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  501/2  The  Scalarians  of  Lamarck 
consist  of  the  genera  Vermetus,  Scalaria,  and  Dclphinulii, 

Scalariform  (skalaeTifj?jm),  a.  Bot.,  etc.  [ad. 
mod.  L.  scdldriform-is,  f.  L.  stalaris  SCALAR,  SCA- 
L.VKV  :  see  -FORM.]  Of  the  form  of,  or  resembling, 
a  ladder;  characterized  by  ladder-like  formation, 
as  cells  or  vessels  of  plants  having  the  walls 
thickened  so  that  they  form  transverse  ridges. 

1836  BUCKLAND  Geol.  fy  Mitt,  xviii.  §  iii.  I.  499  note,  The 
presence  of  spiral,  or  scalariform  vessels.  1848  LINULEY 
Introti.  Sot.  I.  87  The  pits  extend  into  horizontal  fissures 
resembling  what  are  called  Scalariform  vessels.  1850  DANA 
Geol.  App.  I.  727  Spire  scalariform.  1885  GOOUALE  Physiol. 
Bot.  30  When  this  kind  of  marking  [in  a  cell-wall]  becomes 
linear,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  termed  scalariform. 

Sca'larwise,  adv.  [f.  SCALAR  a.  +  -WISE.]  In 
the  form  of  a  ladder. 

1816  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  129  Scalanvise,  in  which 
many  tessnlar  crystals  are  arranged  like  steps  of  a  stair. 

tSca'lary,  a.  Obs.  [f.L.sca/aris:  see  SCALAK 
and  -AHV.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  ladder  or  flight  of  steps. 
1646  SIR  T'.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xiii.  253  He  made.. 

certaine  elevated  places,  and  Scalary  ascents,  that . .  they 
might  with  better  ease.. mount  their  horses.  1651  HOWELI. 
Venice  23  Touching  this  kind  of  employment  the  Re- 
public  hath  certain  degrees,  or  Scalary  ascents  and  rules 
of  removall.  1656  [see  SCALAR  fl.  i]. 

2.  =CLIMACTEWO  a.  I. 


yeare  consisteth  of  Seuen  yeares  nine  times  told  or  nine 
yeares  Seuen  times  Multiplied. 

3.  Pertaining  to  masses  of  SCALA  CSLI. 

1536  LATIMER  ^nd  Serin,  bef.  Convocation  i.  48  That  satis- 
factory, that  missal,  that  Scalary. 

Scalawag,  variant  of  SCALLYWAG. 

Scalbart,  -bert,  -burde,  obs.  ff.  SCABBARD  sb.1 

Scale,  variant  of  SHALK  Obs. 

t  Scald,  i*.1  Obs.  Also  6  skald.  [Alteration 
of  SCALL  sb.  by  association  with  SCALD  a.  (orig. 
scalled).]  =  SCALL  sb. 

1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  2  The  drye  skaldes  of  it 
called  in  l&lmfurfnr.  1590  SPENSER  f.  Q.  i.  viii.  47  Her 
crafty  head  was  altogether  bald,  And..  Was  overgrowne 
with  scurfe  and  filthy  scald.  1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  Upon 
Blanch,  Blanch  swears  her  Husband's  lovely;  when  a  scald 
Has  blear'd  his  eyes.  1693  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2930/4  Lately 
went  from  his  Master  one  Martin  Middleton.  ..  He  hath  a 
Scald  behind  in  his  Head. 

fig.  1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Comm.  Angels  104  The  fire,  the 
scald,  the  Itch  of  lusts. 

Scald  (skgld),  sb.z    [f.  SCALD  v.] 

1.  An  injury  to  the  skin  and  flesh  caused  by  hot 
fluid  or  steam. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxix.  xiii.  II.  351  Say  the  place  be 


. 

blistered  .  .  with  any  burne  or  scald.  1749  BRACKEN  Farriery 
Impr.  (ed.  6)  301,  I  am  satisfied  that  Spirit  of  Wine  cam- 
phorated,  is  the  very  best  Thing  that  can  be  applied  to  a 
Burn  or  Scald  in  Human  Bodies.  1845  W.  BOWMAN  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  VII.  865/2  A  superficial  scald  of  the  whole 
body.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  394  '  Scald  '  of  the 
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SCALDABANCO. 


air-passages.  1890  BOWLBY  Surg.  Path.  (1900)  289  Scalds 
of  the  larynx,  .in  children..  commonly  result  from  attempts 
to  drink  from  a  kettleful  of  boiling  water. 

b.  fig.  (Sc.)  Disgust,  aversion,  vexation.    Sec 
HEART-SCALD,  -SCAD. 

c.  transf.    Inflammation    caused   by   heat  ;    an 
inflamed  part     Also,  applied   to  diseases  which 
produce  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  scalding. 

1882  Jamieson's  Sc.  Diet.,  Skaud,  Scad,  a  scald,  or  the 
mark  of  it  ;  also,  a  galled  or  inflamed  part  of  the  body.  1886 
C.  SCOTT  Sheep-f  tinning  99  If  manure  is  allowed  to  accumu- 
late therein,  it  will  get  into  the  cleft  of  the  foot  and  pro- 
duce scald.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Scald,  a  destructive 
disease  of  cranberries,,  .applied  also  loosely  ..to  any  sudden 
wilting  or  decay,  .of  leaves  and  fruit. 

2.  The  action  or  an  act  of  scalding  articles  of 
food,  utensils,  etc. 

1661  RABISHA  Cookery  Dissected  5  You  must  give  your 
Endive  a  scald.  1764  E.  MOXON  Eng.  Housew.  (ed.  9)  160 
Put  in  your  damsins,  let  them  have  one  scald.  1869  MRS. 
WHITNEY  We  Girls  yi,  The  coffee-pot  and  the  two  pans.  .  had 
their  scald,  and  their  little  scour.  1894  Times  16  Apr.  7/3 
The  high  scald  to  which  the  curd  is  subjected  after  breaking. 

3.  A  hot  liquor  or  solution  used  for  scalding. 
1684  HAN.  WOOI.LEV  Queen-like  Closet  Suppl.  4  After  the 

first  ladder  [=  lather]  let  the  other  be  very  hot,  and  cast 
them  into  a  Scald  every  time.  1741  Cotnpl.  Fam.-  Piece  i. 
!i.  no  Put  your  Fruit  into  boiling  Water,.  .Veep  it  in  a  scald 
till  tender.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  [ret.  I.  180  Next  put  it 
into  a  scald  of  soap. 

4.  A  patch  of  land  scorched  by  the  sun;     local, 
1795  MARSHALL  Rur.  Econ.  Norf.  I.  14  'Scalds'  are  as 

pernicious  in  Norfolk,  as  quicksands  and  springy  patches 
are  in  cold-soiled  countries.  1853  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's 
Sp.  Tour  Ixxi,  The  country,  .was  all  one  dingy  drab,  with 
abundant  scalds  on  the  undrained  fallows. 

6.  &oAAKftCuseutaeurop8(i\  cf.ScALDWEED. 


1844  Phytologist  I.  1140  Cn  scuta,  europ&a  .  .  is  called 
1  scald  '  [in  Cambridgeshire]  ;  it  may  be  presumed,  on  account 
of  the  scalded  appearance  which  it  gives  to  bean-crops. 

Scald,  j3.3  ;  see  SKALD. 

Scald,  j£.4,  northern  form  of  SCOLD. 

Scald  (skjjld),  a.1  and  sbp  Obs.  exc.  arch,  and 
dial.  Also  6  scaulde,  Sc.  skawd,  skaid,  6-7 
scalde,  7  scal'd,  scauld,  8  Sc.  scaw'd,  9  dial. 
scalt,  scaud.  [Later  spelling  of  SCALLED.] 

1.  Affected  with  the  'scall';  scabby. 

In  the  i6th  c.  often  in  proverbial  or  allusive  use  ;  cf. 
SCABBED.  (See  also  SCALD-HEAD.) 

1529  MORE  Dyalogc  \\.  iv.  Wks.  185  Than  shall  al  these 
scalde  &  scabbed  peces  scale  dene  of,  &  the  hole  body  of 
christes  holy  church  remaine  pure.  1535  COVERDALE  Lev. 
xxi.  20  Whether  he  be  blynde,..or  is  gleyd,  or  is  skyrvye 
or  scaulde.  1555  LYNDESAY  Satyre  2485  Howbeit  I  se  thy 
skap  sky  re  skaid  [liannatyne  MS.  skawd],  Thou  art  ane 
stewat,  I  stand  folrd.  1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  11.  iii.  M  ij  b, 
He  shall  appoint  him  out  for  such  a  scald  squier  as  he  is. 
1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  ff  Epigr.  (1867)  33  A  scald  horse  is 
good  inough  for  a  scabde  squyer.  1579  TOMSON  Calviifs 
Strm.  Tim.  474/2  Some  murmure  and  snarle  as  soone  as 
their  scald  backs  are  rubbed.  1639  O.  WOOD  Alph.  l>k. 
Phys.  Secrets  181  Scal'd  head  the  cure.  [1808  JAMIESON, 
Scaud-man's  head^  the  sea  urchin.] 

2.  fig.  *  Scurvy  ',   mean,    paltry,    contemptible. 
(Cf.  SCABBED  a.  2.)     a.  Of  persons. 

c  1500  MF.DWALL  Nature  i.  753  (Brandt)  The  scald  capper 
sware.  .That  yt  cost  hym  euen  as  myche.  1595  PEELE  Old 
Wives  Tale  425  (Gummere)  You  whorson,  scald  Sexton  and 
Churchwarden.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  •$•  Cl.  \.  ii.  215.  a  1615 
FLETCHER  Bloody  Brother  \.  i,  Your  gravity  once  laid  My 
head  and  heels  together  in  the  Dungeon,  For  cracking  a 
scald  Officers  crown. 

P  Scald  miserable  ',  a  burlesque  designation  app.  first  used 
in  1742  in  connexion  with  a  procession  of  ragamuffins  in- 
tended  to  ridicule  the  Freemasons.  A  print  of  1771  repre- 
senting this  brought  the  expression  into  temporary  currency 
with  the  sense  '  despicable  wretch  '. 

174*  (title)  An  Epistle  from  Dick  Poney,  Esq.  Grand- 
Master  of  the  Right  Black-Guard  Society  of  Scald-  Miserable 
Masons.  1771  (title  of  plate^  by  Btnoist)  A  Geometrical 
View  of  the  Grand  Procession  of  the  Scald  Miserable 
Masons,  Design'd  as  they  were  Drawn  up  over  against 
Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand  on  the  twenty  Seventh  of 
April,  Ano.  1742.  1771  NUGENT  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  in.  vi.  563 
Our  poor  scald  miserable  of  a  Friar  Gerund.  1773  BKKRIDGE 
Lett.  vii.  (1864)  371,  I  am  now,  as  the  world  accounts,  a 
scold  miserable.  [1828  ST.  ANGELO  Rent  in,  I.  407  The  print 
of  the  Scald  Miserables.  .is  by  him  [sc.  Beno'ist].  ibid.  408 
The  contrivers  of  the  mock  procession  of  scald  masons, 
which  actually  took  place  in  the  year  1742.) 
b.  Of  things. 

154*  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  260  If  it  chaunce  a  scalde 
cuppe  of  thyn  to  bee  broken.  1592  NASHF.  /'.  Penllcsse 


Wks.  (Bullen)  V.  207  I'm  rid  of  a  sore  burden,  for  my  part, 
master,  Of  a  scald  little  one.  a  1774  FERGUSSON  Poems 
(1807)  255  A  scaw'd  bit  o'  a  penny  note. 

3.  Comb.j  as  scald-pate,  =  SCALD-HEAI>  ;  scald- 
pated  a.  =  SCALP-HEADED. 

1611  COTGR.,  TeigneuX)  scuruie,  scauld-pated.  Ibid*  s.  v. 
TeigneuX)  No  scauld-pate  will  the  combe  indure.  1653 
URQUHART  Rabelais  \\.  xxx,  Achilles  was  a  scauld-pated 
maker  of  hay  bundles.  1659  TORKIANO  Eng.-Ital.  Diet.,  The 
scurfe  or  scauld  pate,  tigna,  pelarella. 

B.  $b.  a.  A  scurvy  fellow,     b.   =  SCALL. 

1575  Gamm.  Gurton  in.  iii.  26  Thou  skald,  thou  bald,  thou 
rotten,  thou  glotton !  1598  FLORIO,  Tegna^  the  scurfe  or 
scald  that  comes  to  some  mens  heades. 


Scald  (sk§ld),  a.2 
«  SCALDED  ppl.  a.i 
VOL.  VIII. 


[pa.   pple.   of  SCALD 


Scald  cream  \  clotted  or  clouted  cream.  Scald  milk : 
milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  skimmed  after  scalding. 

1791  Ccn.il.  Mag.  LXI.  ii.  720/2  That  cream  termed  scald, 
or  clotted  cream.  Ibid,  Those  dairies  that  make  scald. 
cream  butter.  1796  MARSHALL  Rur.  Econ.  IV.  Eng.  I.  251 
In  'scald  cream  dairies',  no  churn  is  in  use.  1855  KINGSLEY 
Westw.  Hoi  viii,  If  it  don't  ate  so  soft  as  ever  was  scald 
cream,  never  you  call  me  Thomas  Burman.  1886  Alt  Year 
Round  14  Aug.  34  Who  in  Cornwall  ever  thinks  of  drinking 
anything  but  'scald  '  milk? 

Scald  (skgkl),  v.  Forms :  3-4  schalde,  4 
scalde,  scolde,  4-5  skalde,  4-6  schald,  5-6 
skald,  scalde,  6  scaulde,  Sc*  scawde,  skaude, 
(7  scal'd,  scold),  8-9  Sc.  scad,  scaud,  5-  scald. 
Pa.  t.  5  skaldid,  6  Sc.  scaldit,  4-  scalded ;  6-7 
scalt.  /'<*.///£. 4 i-scalded(-sk-),  skald,5skladd- 
yt,  4-6  skaldyd,  -id,  (etc.),  5-7,  9  dial,  scalt,  6 
Sc.  sc-,  skaldit,  9  dial,  scald,  [a.  OXF.  esc  aider  ^ 
escaitdcr—  Central  OF.  eschaldert  eschaitder  to  burn, 
scald  (mod.F.  tchaitder  to  scald,  earlier  also  to 
scorch),  =  Fr.  escaudar^  Sp.,  Pg.  escaldar  to  burn, 
scald,  make  red-hot,  It.  scaldare  to  heat,  warm 
:— late  I,,  excaldare  to  wash  in  hot  water,  f.  ex- 
(see  Ex-  prefl-  2.  2)  +  cal(i)di(s  hot,  warm  (see 
CALID  and  CHAUD). 

The  specific  use  referring  to  liquid  agency,  which  is  the 
prominent  use  in  Fr.  (:uid  hence  in  Eng.),  and  is  more  or 
less  represented  in  the  other  Rom.  langs.,  Ls  prob.  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  excaldtire  could  as  well  be 
referred  to  the  cal(i)da  sb.,  hot  water,  as  to  the  adj.  In  Eng. 
this  is  the  earliest  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  fin»t  recorded 
in  the  Ancren  Riwle  (111225)  both  in  its  simple  form  (>cti 
quot.  s.  v.  SCALDING  ///.  a.)  and  in  the  compound  for» 
$ch(e)alde  (see  FoR-^rc/.1  5). 

The  word  entered  at  an  early  date  into  the  Scandinavian 
languages ;  early  MDa.  skoldc^  MSw,  skalda^  skolda^ 
skotlat  Sw.  skalla  to  scald.] 

I.  ( To  burn  with  hot  liquor*  (J.). 

1.  trans.  To  affect  painfully  and  injure  with  very 
hot  liquid  or  steam. 

1340  Ayenb.  66  Hare  mou^>  is  ase  J?e  wy;te  bet  ualb  ine 
hot  weter  f>et  -  •  scoldej>  alle  j>o  bet  byej>  ^er  aboute.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T,  1162  The  Cook  yscalded  for  al  his  longe 
ladel.  c  1440  Promp.  raw.  442/2  Scalt,  cstuatus.  1601  HOL- 
LAND Pliny  II.  351  If  one  be  scalded  with  hot  water,  lay. . 


an  egg  to  the  place.  1687  A.  LOVKLL  tr.  Tlici'cnofs  Trau. 
I.  33  They  all  drink  it  sipping,  for  fear  of  scalding  them- 
selves. 1786  ABERCROMBIE  Card.  Assist.  302  For  fear  of. . 


steam  scalding  the  plants.  1815  J.  THOMSON  Lect.hiflam. 
605  Let  a  piece  of  linen  dipt  in  brandy.. be  immediately 
applied  to  the  parts  scalded  with  hot  water.  1821  SCOTT 
Nigel  xxvii,  Scalding  yourself,  as  1  may  say,  with  your  own 
ladle?  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  285  Huge  stones 
and  boiling  water  were  in  readiness  to  crush  and  scald  the 
plunderer. 

b.  absoL  or  intr.  To  be"  scalding  hot. 
a  1225  [see  SCALDING  ppl.  a.  i].  a  1639  W.  WHATELEY 
Prototypes  I.  xx.  (1640)  20  Words  of  reviling  scald  as  it 
were.  1642  FULLER  Holy  <y  Prof.  St.  u.  xix.  127  Some  ex- 
cuse there  is  for  blond  enraged,  and  no  wonder  if  that 
scaldeth  which  boyleth.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chew.  Philos. 
80  Water  scalds  at  1 50°. 

C.  intr.  for  pass.  To  become  injured  by  hot 
liquid  or  steam. 

1590  MAKLOWE  ztid  Ft.  Tajnburl.  11.  iii,  Now  scalds  his 
soul  in  the  Tartarian  streams.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  v. 
448  Those  detestable  That  let  the  bantling  scald  at  home, 
and  brawl  Their  rights  or  wrongs  like  potherbs  in  the  street. 

d.  Comb. :  acald-chops  (huntorous\  hot  tea ; 
scald-lips  (Sc.  scadlips]^  'broth  containing  a  very 
small  portion  of  barley,  and  on  this  account  more 
apt  to  burn  the  mouth'  (Jam.). 

a  1682  F.  SEMPILL  Blythsome  Wedding  65  in  Poems  of 
Sempills  (1849)  69  There  will  be.. a  haggize,  And  scadlips 
to  sup  till  ye're  fow.  1830  MARRYAT  King's  Own  xl,  It  was 
the  signal  for  tea.  *  Hurra  for  Scaldchops  !  * 

2.  trans.  To  produce  an   injurious  effect   upon 
(something)  similar  to  that  produced  by  boiling 
water,     a.  Of  tears,  humours. 

a  1223  [see  SCALDING  ///.  a.  2].  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc. 
6576  Hale  teres  of  gretyng,  pat  ^e  synful  sal  scalden  in  J>e 
dounfallyng.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vii.  48,  1  am  bound 
Vpon  a  wheele  of  hre,  that  mine  owne  teares  Do  scal'd,  like 
molten  Lead.  1696  Lend.  C,az.  No.  3240/4  The  left  side  of 
his  face  burnt  or  scalded  by  some  Humor.  1722  DOUGLAS 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXII.  86  When  the  Urine  begins  to 
come  the  right  way,  it  pains  and  scalds  them  much  after  the 
same  manner.  1873  URYANT  Living  Lost  ii,  The  tears  that 
scald  the  cheek. 

absol.  169*  DRYDF.N  Clcoinencs  i.  i,  And  if  a  manly  drop 
or  Two  fall  down,  It  scalds  along  my  Cheeks.  x83sTRENCH 
Justin  Martyr  16  The  tear  which  does  not  heal,  will  scald 
and  sear. 

b.  fig.  Of  words,  language. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEncis  I.  1'rol.  258  The  qucnt  and  curious 
castis  poeticall,.  .Caxtpun,  for  dreid  thai  suld  his  lippis 
scawde  Durst  neuer  tuiche.  1847  J.  MARTINEAU  Chr.  Life 
II.  x.  170  He.. grows  glib  in  uttering  falsehoods  that  should 
scald  his  lips. 

3.  To  wash  and  cleanse  with  boiling  water,     a. 
the  carcasses  of  animals,  esp.  swine  and  poultry, 
in  order  to  remove  hair  or  feathers,  etc. 

11300  Cursor  M.  15988  Ne  sal  he  neuer  vp-rise  eft,..Ar 
sal  ^is  cok  vp-rise  was  skald  yisternight !  c  1420  Liber  Co- 
corum  (1862)  96  Take  capons  and  schalde  and  pyke  horn 
then,  c  1430  Tivo  Cookery-bks.  25  Fayre  smal  Chykenys 
wyl  &  clene  skladdyd  &  drawe.  1561;  COOPER  Thesaurus^ 
Glabrarc  sues,  to  scaulde  hogges  and  lake  of  their  heare. 
1607  SHAKS.  Titnon  u.  ii.  71  She's  e'ne  setting  on  water  to 
scaf'd  such  Chickens  as  you  are,  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery 
ii.  32  Gut  and  scald  your  Pig.  Ibid.  viii.  72. 


b.  vessels,  implements,  clothes.    (Also  with  out.) 
1747  MKS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xiii.  130  Scald  the  I'ot  clean. 

1750  W.  ELLIS  Country  House-life's  Comf.  308  To  heat 
a  good  Quantity  of  Water,  .for  scalding  Pails.  1869  Rout- 
ledge's  Ev.  Hoy's  Ann.  459  Preparing  to  .scald  out  the  fry- 
ing-pan.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mcd.\\\.  339  All  milk  should 
be.  .boiled,  and  the  bottle  always  scalded  before  use. 

c.  To  take  ^(the  hair  or  feathers  of  an  animal) 
with  hot  water. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  259  He  gadcreth  water 
and  hete^>  it . .  J>rowe}>  it  vppon  himtcres  and  houndcs . .  and 
scalde|>  of  |>e  heere  of  hem,  1481  CAXTON'  Reynard  xlii. 
(Arb.)  113  The  lieer  bt-hyndu  wasskaldedof,  1617  MORVSON- 
/tin.  i.  26  The  Marques  IJath..is  so  liot,  as  it  will  scald  off 
the  haire  of  a  Hogge. 

d.  To  apply  a  hot  lotion  or  solution  to. 

1753  J.  IIAKTI.KT  Cent!.  Farriery  xxxi.  260  If  the  matter 
flows  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a  thin  consistence,  it  must 
be  scalded  again.  1887  Cassetts  Hmy^l.  Diet.,  Scahf,  to 
boil  or  buck  cloth  with  white  soap  after  bleaching. 

4.  Cookery,  a.  To  heat  liquid  to  a  point  just 
short  of  boiling  point.  Also  ////;•.  for  / 'assize. 

1483  C<ith.  Angl.  320/2  To  Scalde  browcs,  adijxir,-.  1692 
TKYOH  Good  Honse-iuifc  iii.  45  If  you  take  milk  and  scald 
it  (but  it  miKst  be  done  to  a  })oint,  not  too  hot).  1725  RAMSAY 
Gentle  Sfu'p/i.  u,  i,  Our  meikle  pot  that  scads  the  whey.  1833 
MKS.  BUAY  Dcscr.  Tamar  $  Tavyy.\.  (1836)  III.  290  There 
was  a  pan  of  milk,  .scalding  over  the  embers  of  a  \vui><.l  fire. 
1851  MAVHI;W  Loud.  Labour  I.  192/2  The  milk  is  first 
'scalded ',  the  pan  containing  it  being  closely  watched,  in 
order  that  the  contents  may  not  boil. 

b.  To  subject  to   the  action  of  hot  water;  to 
pour  hot  liquid  over. 

c  1430  Two  Ci>okcry~l>ks.  24  Take  fay  re  Uolasse.  .in  Wyne 
boyle  hciit  ^at  bey  be  Init  ukaldyd  bj'ux-^c.  1591  COCKAINE 
Treat.  Hunting  C  j,  Ground  Otes  put  in  a  tub  and  scalded 
with  water.  1747  MKS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xvi.  147  A  liut- 
tered  Tort.  Take  eight  or  ten  largt;  Codlings  and  scald 
them,  c  1830  Giouc.  Farm  Rep.  33  in  Lil>r.  Usef.  Knovt., 
Hush.  Ill,  It  is  customary  with  most  dairy-maids  to  scald 
the  curd  with  hot  whey. 

f5.  trans.  To  boil  to  death.     Also  absol.   Obs. 

a  1536  in  .S"(7«^i,  Carols^  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  161  per  was  on 
skaldyd  in  Smythfild,  fur  poysenyng  of  dyucris  men  of  (>e 
liisshop  of  Rochesters  bowse.  1552  I,VNDI:SAY  Mouarche 
4642  Peter,  Andro,  lohne,  James,  and  PauII,.  .To  byrne  and 
skald  thay  neuer  pretendit.  1568  CHAKTI-.KIS  Prcf.  to  Lyndt- 
say's  H'ks.  -J-  iij  b,  To  bruyle  and  scald  quha  sa  tuer  suld 
spcik  aganis  thame. 

II.  To  burn. 

6.  trans.  Of  the  sun  or  fire,  etc. :  To  scorch,  burn. 
Also  said  of  certain  soils.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

(£1300  E.  fc.  Psalter  cxx.  fi  Bi  dai  noght  be  sunne  skalde 
\>c  sal.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Millers  T.  607  And  Nicholas  is 
scalded  in  the  toute.  £1460  Toivnclcy  Alyst.  xx.  4  Fro 
this  burnyshyd  brande.,1  red  ye  be  sbunand  or  els  the 
dwill  skald  you.  1561  HOLI.YBL'SH  llom.  Apoth.  25  b, 
Chafynge  meates  do  scaulde  the  lyvcr,  1567  GOLUING 
Ovid's  Met.  vn.  89  b,  Swelling  heate  that  scalt  their  gut> 
within.  1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosntogr.  u.  (1682)  12^  Hlest  with 
a  sweet  and  temperate  air,  not  over  scalded  with  the  Sun. 
1783  BURNS  Addr.  Dcil  ii,  I'm  sure  sma1  pleasure  it  can 
gie,  Ev'n  to  a  deil,  To  skelp  an'  scaud  poor  dogs  like  me. 
1793  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XI,  77  A  heavy  soil  will,  .scald  and 
starve  any  kind  of  grain.  1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  let.  xi, 
That  will  be  as  bad  as  scauding  your  fingers  wi'  a  redhot 
chanter.  1881  Scribner's  Monthly  XXII.  268  Not  a  leaf., 
burned  or  scalded  during  the  hot,  dry  weather. 

absol.  ^1578  G.  BEST  in  Hakluyfs  l-'oy.  (1600)  III.  49  If 
any  man  say  the  Sunne  may  scalde  a  good  while  before  and 
after  it  come  to  the  Meridian.  1630  A'.  Johnson* s  Kingd, 
ij-  Commio.  4  Fire,  being  invested  in  the  body  of. -metals, 
scaldeth  more  furiously  than  in  wood.  1686  tr.  Chardin's 
Trav.  Persia  413  The  Reverberation  of  which  [high  moun- 
tain] so  furiously  heats  the  place  in  the  dog-days,  that  it 
scalds  again. 

b.  intr.  far  pass.  To  be  scorched  or  burnt. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  iv.  x.  89  And  all  the  cost  belive  of 
flambis  scald  [L.  iatn  fcrvere  Hto> a  Jlammis \  (71520  M. 
NISBET  A''.  T.  in  Scotst  Matt,  xiii.  6  Bot  quhen  the  sonn 
was  risen,  thai  scaldit.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Htn,  7K,  iv.  v.  31 
Thou  do'st  sit  Like  a  rich  Armor,  worne  in  heat  of  day, 
That  scald 'st  with  safetie.  1902  RiOBR  HAGGARD  Rural 
£ng,  II.  392  There  the  land  was  light  and  they  scalded. 

c.  transf.  To  become  inflamed,  sore,  or  raw. 
1580  BLUNOKVIL  Horsemanship,  Horses'1  Dis.  xiv.  7    If 

you  looke  on  his  tongue,  you  shall  see  it  almost  rawe  and 
scalte,  with  the  heate  that  comes  out  of  his  bodie.  1808 
JAMIESON,  To  Skaudet  Skad^  When  any  part  of  the  body  is 
gulled  and  inflamed,  in  consequence  of  heat,  it  is  said  loskad. 

f7.  trans.  Of  desire,  thoughts,  etc. :  To  *  burn', 
inflame,  irritate.  Also  intr.>  to  (  burn*  or  be  fired 
with  desire.  Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Lfg.  Saints  xviii.  {Egipciane}  961  Quhene  sick 
thocnt  can  me  schald.  1513  DOUGLAS  y£"««j  vn.  vii.  10  The 
byssy  curis  of  Turnus  mariage  Skalding  hir  breist  and 
mynd  all  in  a  rage.  Ibid.  xin.  vi.  104  In  our  [=  over] 
ardent  desyre  Of  the  bargan  he  scaldit  hait  as  fyre.  1595 
SHAKS.  John  v.  vii.  49, 1  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion 
And-spleeneofspeede.toseeyour  Maiesty.  1629  MASSINCEK 
Roman  Actor  iv.  ii,  Would  not  a  secret.. Scald  you  to  ketp 
it  ?  1667  COTTON  Scarron.  iv.  65  For  which  she  did  so 
scald  and  burn  That  none  but  he  could  serve  her  turn. 

III.  8.   Glass-making,  [after  It.   scaldare,  F. 
£chauder^\     trans.  ?  To  bring  to  a  certain  heat. 

1662  MERRETT  tr.  NcrTs  Art  of  Glass  247  The  Master 
workman,  who.. with  his  ponteglo  sticks  the  Glass  and 
scalds  it.  1699  tr.  Blancourfs  Art  of  Glass  iii.  27  With 
Blowing,  Pressing,  Scalding,  Amplifying,  and  Cutting  he 
forms  it  [glass]  into  what  shape  he  pleases. 

t  II  Scaldaba-nco.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  It.  scalda- 
banco,  i.  scaldare  to  heat  +  banco  bench.]  A  warm 
disputant  or  preacher. 
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SCALD-BEERY. 

a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  \\.  (1693^  182  The  Presby- 
terians, those  Scalda-banco's,  or  hot  Declamers,  had  wrought 
a  great  distast  in  the  Commons  at  the  King. 

Scald-be:rry.  dial.  [f.  SCALD  sb*  (see  quot. 
1838).]  The  bramble,  Ritbits  fruticosus. 

1726  THRELKELD  Syn.  Stirpiutn  Hib.  I.  5.  1750  W.  ELLIS 
Country  Housewife's  Comp.  246  How  to  make  Scald-berry 
Pies..  .Take  ripe  Scald-berries  [etc.].  1838  LocwNArtore- 
tum  II.  743  The  fruits,  .are  called,  .scaldberries,  from  their 
supposed  quality  of  giving  scald  heads  to  children. 

Scald-crow.  Also  scalte-,  scale-,  scaul-  (see 
also  K.D.D.).  [?  f.  SCALD  a.1]  A  name  in  Ireland 
for  the  Hooded  Crow  (Corvits  comix}.  Alsofa. 

1834  LOVER  Leg.  <y  Stor.  Irel.  Ser.  n.  281  That  one  is  for 
that  poor  scaldcrow  there, .  .little  Fairly.  1863  KINGSLEY 
\Vater-Bab.  vii.  268  All  the  other  scaul-crows  set  upon  her, 
and  pecked  her  to  death  there  and  then.  1879  O'DoKOVAN 
Mem  Oasis  (1882)  I.  i.  8  We  tear  along, .  .scaring  dozens  of 
white-backed  scald-crows. 

Scalded  (skp-lded),///. #.*  [f. SCALDS.  +  -ED1.] 
In  various  uses  of  SCALD  v. 

1494  Act  ii  Hen.  I'll,  c.  19  Pillows  made  of.  .scalded 
Feathers  and  dry  pulled  Feathers  together.  1611  COTGR. 
s.v.  Chien, , ,  The  scaulded  tlog  feares  etien  colde  water.  1648 
G.DANIEL  EC  log.  iii.  158  Scalded  palats,  who  have  lost  their 
lasts.  1796  MARSHALL  Rur.  Econ.  Mf.  Eng.  I.  250  The  cream 
thus  raised  is  termed  'scalded  cream1,  or  'clouted  cream  '. 
1825  JAMIESON,  Scadded  beer,  or  ale,  a  drink  made  of  hot 
beer  or  ale..  .Scaddcd  iv/tey,  a  dish . .  made  by  boiling  whey 
on  a  slow  fire,  by  which  a  great  part  of  it  coagulates  into  a 
curdy  substance.  1885  R.  BRIDGES  Nero  \.  ii.  4  Treat  her 
t-yes  To  hide  these  scalded  rings. 

b.  Inflamed  or  raw  as  if  injured  by  hot  water. 

<ri45oJ//i.  Med.  />Xr.( Heinrich) 76  Fora  man  Jmt  is  scalded 
on  his  pintiil  [v.r.  for  a  scaldid  pintil].  1818  ArtPres.  Feet 
206  The  superabundant  excretion  produces  langour  and 
feebleness..  ;  whilst  the  matter  itself  becomes  so  corrosive 
as  to  produce  what  is  called  scalded  feet.  1846  J.  BAXTER 
Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  283  [In  sheep]  After  the  scalded 
parts  have  been  rubbed  off  in  the  manner  directed.  1851  H. 
STEPHENS  Itt:  Farm  §  ^751  Scalded  heads.— Sheep  are  much 
infested  in  .summer  with  Hies  [etc.]. 

t  Scalded,///,  a.*  Obs.     [f.  SCALD  sb*  +  -ED.] 

= SCALD  fl.1 

1508  KENNEDIE  Fly  ting  iv.  D unbar  26  Pretendand  the  to 
wryte  sic  skaldit  skrowis.  Ibid.  .37  Skaldit  skaitbird.  1641 
Cow  LEY  Guardian  v.  vi,  Give  me  the  Periwig,  boy.  What  ? 
shall  Empress  Tabytha's  husband  go  as  if  his  head  were 
scalded?  a  1704  T.  BKOWN  Satire  on  Quack  Wks.  1730  I. 
64  For  scalded  heads  most  learnedly  advise. 

Scalder,  sb.^  [f.  SCALD  &.  +  -BE1.]  One  who 
scalds  poultry,  vessels,  etc. 

1536  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  237  The  said..Clerke  shall 
see  that  the  said  Poultry  shall  be  dayly  put  into  the  Scalder's 
hands.  1612  MSS.  Dk.  Rut  land  {\qv$\  IV.  488  Paid  to  ascall- 
der  from  London,  i6dayesat  v.s.  the  day.  a  1625  FLETCHER 
£  MASSINGER  Elder  Brother  \\.  iii.  (1637)  U  30,  Ralph  [the 
cook]  there  with  his  kitchin  boyes  and  scalders. 

t  Scalder,  sb*  [ad.  mod.L.  scalder  (Olaus 
Wormins  1633),  f.  OX.  skald  SKALD.]  =  SKALD. 

1765  BLAIR  in  Macpherson  Ossian  (1785)  II.  290  notet  An 
extract,  which  Dr.  Hicks  has  given  from  the  work  of  one 
of  the  Danish  Scalders.  Ibid.  291  This  Lodbrog  was  a  king 
of  Denmark, .  .and  at  the  same  time  an  eminent  Scalder  or 
poet.  1774  WAHTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  I.  Diss.  i.  e  4  b,  In 
the  place  of  their  old  scalders  a  new  rank  of  poets  arose, 
called  Gleemen  or  Harpers. 

Scalder  (sk^-UUj),  v.  north,  dial.  [?  f.  SCALD 
v.  +  -ER5.]  trans.  To  scald,  scorch.  Hence 
Sca'ldered///.  a.  (see  quot.  1796). 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xvm.  Ixxxv.  332  The  hardie  Duke.. 
comforts  those  that  from  the  scaldred  hides,  With  water 
stroue  th'approaching  flames  to  chace.  1796  MARSHALL/? ur. 
Econ.  Yorks.  (ed.  2)  II.  341  Scaldered,  chafed,  blistered,  or 
partially  excoriated,  whether  by  friction,  heat,  or  corrosion. 
. .  Scalderings,  the  under-burnt  cores  of  stone  lime:  the 
surfaces  of  which  peeling  off,  in  scales  or  shells.  1804  R. 
ANDERSON  Citmhld.  Hall.  51,  L.scawder'd  my  fit.  1876 
Whitby  Gloss,,  Scalder'dt  skin-chafed,  leprous. 

Scald-fish,  [app.f.  SCALD  a.i;  seequot.  1812.] 
The  smooth  sole,  Pleuronedes  arnoglossus. 

1812  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  III.  325  Pleuronectes  arno- 
glossns..  .The  scales  are  so  deciduous  that  the  friction  of  the 
trawl  alone  is  sufficient  to  remove  them;  when  taken  out 
of  the  net,  they  are  usually,  .in  that  bare  state  which  gives 
some  propriety  to  the  name  they  are  known  by  of  Scald- 
fish.  1836  [see  MscRiM2].  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  xvi. 
(ed.  4)  346. 

Scald  head,  scald-head.    [SCALD  «.i ] 

1.  A  person's  head  diseased  with  ringworm  or 
some  similar  affection. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  49  A  scalde  head  Is  soone 
broken.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  53  Meane  of  stature  he  was, 
&  euill  proportioned :  hauing  euer  a  scald  head,  a  1756 
ELIZA  HEYWOOD  New  Present  (1771)  247  An  infallible 
Remedy  for  a  Scald  Head.  1826  HOOD  Irish  School m.  xix, 
The  Pedagogue,  with  sudden  drub,  Smites  his  scald  head, 
that  is  already  sore.  1882  Jamiesorfs  Sc.  Dict.t  Scand-faad, 
Scant-head t  a  head  disfigured  with  patches  of  scrofula. 

transf.  1808  MRS.  KEMBLE  Day  after  Wedding  12  I'll 
make  you  a  toupee.  I  hate  your  scald-heads,  all  dragged 
up  at  the  roots. 

2.  A  popular  term  for  tinea  or  other  similar  scalp 
affections. 

1675  HAN.  WOOLLEY  Gentleio.  Comp.  179  For  a  Scald  head. 
Take  a  Candle,  and  let  it  drop  upon  it  as  hot  as  you  can, 
in  so  doing  it  will  scale  off.  1725  Bradley' s  Fam.  Diet,  s.v., 
There  are  several  sorts  of  Scald  Heads,  some  resemble  the 
Grains  of  Figs . .  ;  others  are  small  bits  of  Flesh . .  and  others 
are  like  Farinous  Tetters.  1845  Encycl.  Metrop.Vll.  yoi/i 
Porrigo  is  a  generic  term  for  an  eruption  of  psytlracious 
pustules,  usually  termed  scald-head.  1871  NAPHEVS  Prev. 
#r  Cure  Dis.  in.  xiii.  1077  One  of  the  forms  of  '  scald  head  '. 
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So  Scald-headed  a.,  having  a  '  scald  head*. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  in.  vi,  Is  Royalty  grown  a  mere 
wooden  Scarecrow ;  whereon  thou,  pert  scaldheaded  crow, 
mayest  alight  at  pleasure  and  peck?  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAX 
RIystics  I.  HI.  iv.  103  Every  humpbacked,  one-eyed,  scald* 
headed  passenger  had  to  pay  a  penny  for  each  infirmity. 

Scald-hot, «.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  schalde-, 
9  seal-,  scaul-.  [f.  SCALD  v .  +  HOT  a.  Cf.  Sw. 
skallhet,  Da.  skoldhed.]  Scalding  hot. 

c  1425  St.  Christina  vi.  in  AngttaVlll,  122/25  She  poured 
scalde-hoot  watir  on  bos  membrys  bat  were  harmtes  with- 
|    outen.    a  1500  £.  E.  Misc.  (Wai  ton  Club)  89  Whanne  hit  is 
i    more  than  schalde-hote,  drawe  owte  ^our  fyre  clene.     1858 
'     N.  HOGG  Poet.  Lett.  (ed.  3!  52  Hur  voun  thare  wis  zummat 
,     seal  hot  to  hur  caf.    1867  POOLE  £  BARNES  Gloss.  IVexford^ 
,    Scaul,  Scald)  e.  g.  *  Scaul  hoate  ',  scalding  hot. 
Scaldic  :  see  SKALDIC. 

t  Scalding,  $bl  Chiefly  A-.  Obs.  Also  5 
skalding(g),  scaldyn,  6  schalding,  6-7  scadling. 
[?f.  SCALD  fl. -f -ING  J.I  a.  ? The  carcass  of  a  'scald* 
sheep,  b.  A  bhcepskin  of  small  value,  ?  one  taken 
from  a  *  scald  *  sheep. 

a.  1302-3  Sacrisf  Rolls  Ely  (1907)  II.  17  Pro  ij  carcos. 
ouum  et  iij  scaldyngis  missis  Episcopo.     1338  in  Dugdale 
Tonastho)i  (1819)  II.  585/1  Vitulina  et  ij.  skaldynges. 

b.  1429  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  352/1  A  nail  of  Lambeswolle,  is 
at  the  value  of  ix  d.  or  x  </.,  and  a  shoriyng  feel  or  scaldyng, 
at  ob.  or  i  d\  the  best.     1442  Abcrd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  397  That 
na  man  by  woll  skynnis  derar  than  xd.,  schorlinges  vi  d., 
sealdynes  liid.   1538  /^/V/.(MS.)  XVI.  (Jam.),  Small  wnwollit 
skynnis   sic   as  hoys  schorlingis,   scadlingis,  and  fnitfaill. 
ioGn.Sc. ActsChas.  //( 1820) VI 1. 253/2  Futfells&skaldings. 

Scalding,  sb*  Hist.  (In  7-8  often  erron. 
stalding.)  [Cf.  OF.  eskallittt  escalin^escarlin  (13- 
i4th  c.) :  see  KHCALI.NE.]  A  Flemish  coin  intro- 
duced into  England  and  Ireland  in  the  i.^th  century. 

[<riz8s  in  Cal.  Doc.  re/.  Irel.  (1879)  III.  8  The  bishop  [of 
Waterford,  Stephen  de  Fulborn].  .caused  new  money  to  be 
made.  It  was  called  Scalding,  Bishop's  money,  or  Stephen- 
ing,  from  the  name  of  the  bishop.]  1605  CAM  DEN  Rein.  (1623) 
176  Rosaries,  Stepings,  and  Staldings.  1716  M.  DAVIKS 
A  then.  Brit.  III.  78  Pollards  Crocards,  Staldings.  1866 
ROGERS  Agric.  <y  Prices  I.  M.  178  A  considerable  circula- 
tion of  Flemish  coins. .was  effected  in  England  at  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  pieces  went  by  the  name 
,  of  Pollards,  Crockards,  Scaldings,  Bra  bants,  Eagles  [etc.], 

Sca'lding,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  SCALD  v.  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  act  of  burning  with  hot  fluid  or  steam. 
Also,  •{•  a  scalded  part. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De.  P.  R.  xvii.  cxix.  (1495)  682  The 
.     rynde  of  the  plane  helpyth  to  ease  scaldyng  and  brennynge 
yf  it  is  layed  therto.     15*6  Crete  Herball cxix.  (1529)  Hjb, 
Lay  it  vpon  the  scaldynge  with  a  feder,  and  it  wyll  heale. 
i578LYTi-:ZW<wwi.lxxxi.i2iThe  wilde  Mulleyne  stamped, 
is  good  to  be   layde  vpon  burnings  and  scaldings.     1605 
SHAKS.  Leanv.  vi.  131  There's  hell,.. there  is  the  sulphur- 
ous pit ;  burning,  scalding,  stench.     1694  [see  SANAISLE  2]. 
1742  tr.  I  leisters  Snrg.  (1768)  I.  240  The  Burns  . .  which 
are  occasioned  by  boiling  Liquors  (which  we  call  Scalding). 
b.  transf.  A  hot  sensation  as  of  scalding. 
1597  GEKARDE  Herbal  \\\.  xxxviii.  1174  The  same  is  good., 
against  frettings  of  the  bladder,  and  scalding  of  the  vrine. 
1709  Brit.  Apollo  No.  44.  2/2  A  Scalding  i*  th'  Urine. 

fc.  Inflamedorsorecondition.  (Cf. SCALDED* b.) 

c  1430  AlE.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  76  Pro  le  scaldynge  virge 

quod  vocatur  apegalle.     1597  GERAKDE  Herbal^  \\.  cccxiv. 

745  Good  medicines,  .for  vlcerations  and  scaldings  in  the 

priuie  parts. 

d.  Horticulture.  Injury  done  to  plants  by  the 
sun's  heat  after  watering. 

1882  Garden  ii  Mar.  169/2  The  stem  leaves.. which  are 

j    subject  to  scalding,  should  never  be    syringed  on   bright 

mornings.     1890  Daily  Neivs  12  Sept.  2/3  There  have  been 

heavy  dews  and  fogs,  and  as  these  have  been  followed  by 

hot  sun,  it  has  caused  what  is  known  as  scalding  [in  hops], 

2.  The  use  of  boiling  or  hot  liquid  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  carcasses  of  animals,  etc.  for  food  ;  the 
use  of  hot  lotions  (in  farriery)  ;  the  partial  boiling 
of  milk,  etc.  ;  a  quantity  of  liquid  thus  heated. 

139.  Earl  Derby* s  Exp.  (Camden)  65/1  Pro  skaldyng 
porcorum  et  porcellorum.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6820  Without 
scaldyng  they  hem  pull.  1487  Act  4  /fen.  VII  c.  3  The 
Slaughter  of  Beasts,  and  Scalding  of  Swine,  had  and  done 
in  the  Butchery.  1753  J.  BARTLET  Gentl.  Farriery  xxxi. 
260  The  manner  of  scalding  is  first  to  clean  the  abscess  well 
with  a  piece  of  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar;  then  put  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  mixture  into  a  ladle  with  a  spout,  and 
when  it  is  made  scalding  hot,  pour  it  into  the  abscess.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Scalding,  a.  The  last  boiling  or 
bucking  of  cloth  with  white  soap  after  bleaching,  b.  The 
soap  itself.  1882  Jamieson's  Sc.  Diet.  s.v.  Scaudin,  Til 
hae  anither  scaudin  o'  whey  the  day.' . . '  That's  a  big  scaudiu 
o'  milk  ye  hae.1 

b.  pi.  Scalding  hot  liquid.  To  cry  sea/dings : 
see  quot.  1867. 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xxv,  He  carried  off  a  large 
wooden  platter,  and ..  returned  with  it  full  of  boiled  pease, 
crying  'scaldings  '  all  the  way.  1839  J.  SNOWE  Leg.  Rhine 
I.  104  This  temerarious  lad  was  wont  now  and  then  to  fling 
scaldings  over  him.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk.)  Scald- 
ings /,  notice  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  it  is  used  when  a  man 
with  a  load  wishes  to  pass,  and  would  lead  those  in  his  way 
to  think  that  he  was  carrying  hot  water.  1878  H.  C.  ADAMS 
IVykehanticct  xxiii.  432. 

3.  attrib.  (See  also  SCALDING-HOUSE.) 

1608  H.  CLAPHAM  Erronr  Left  Hand  34  The  Pope  hath 
a  mighty  allowance  annually  from  the  CourUzans  scalding- 
tubs.  1753  J.  BARTLET  Gentl.  Farriery  xxxi.  259  Some 
make  their  scalding  mixture  milder.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON 
Pract.  Agric.  II.  1023  The  outside  of  the  dairy  or  scalding- 
room.  1831  You  ATT  Horse  ix.  153  In  extreme  cases  [of 
poll-evil],  even  the  scalding  mixture  of  the  farrier  may  be 
called  into  requisition. 


SCALDRY. 

Scalding  (skg-ldir|\  ///.  a.     [-ING*.] 

1.  That  scalds  ;  scalding  hot. 

aiz*$Ancr.  R.  246  peo  [>et  beotS  wiftinnen  helde'5  schald- 
inde  water  ut,  8:  werieSso  bewalles.  1481  CAXTOH  J?4?MAn£ 
xlii.  (Arb.)  113  The  cook..toke  a  grete  bolle  full  of  scaldyng 
water,  and  caste  it  on  his  hyppes  behynde.  1590  MAKLOWE 
2nd  Pt.  Tambitrl.  in.  v,  Searing  thy  hateful  flesh  with 
burning  irons  and  drops  of  scalding  lead.  1641  J.  JACKSON 
True  Evang.  T.  i.  27  He  had  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into 
a  Caldron  of  scalding  oyle.  1755  HALES  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XLIX.  i.  339  To  give  the  milk  a  scalding  heat,  1816 
SCOTT  Antiq.  xiv,  He.  .drinks  his  tea  scalding.  1853  KANE 
Grinnell^Exp.  xxx.  (1856)  260  Some  sugared  cranberries, 
with  a  little  butter  and  scalding  water,  and  you  have  an 
impromptu  strawberry  ice. 

t  b.  Of  the  sea,  etc.   [rendering   L.  torrens\  : 
Boiling,  seething.     Also  sub$t.  =  TORRENT.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  HI.  20882  Apon  be  skaldand  see  he  [sc. 
St.  Peter]  yede.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxxiii.  5  Oure  saule 
over-fore  scaldand.  Ibid.  cxxv.  4  Turne,  Laverd,  our 
wrecchednesse,  Als  skaldand  in  soutli  esse.  15x3  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  vi.  iv.  59  Schaldand  hellis  flude,  Flagiton. 
fc.  Of  fire,  the  sun,  etc. :  Scorching.  Obs. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi.  23  Mony  prowd  trumpour 
with  him  trippit  Throw  skaldand  fyre.  1577  tr.  Bitllingefs 
Decades  n.  ix.  210  Least,  .hee  happ  to  fall  into  the  scalding 
lyme  kill.  1596  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  l^f,  v.  vii.  18  In  Summers 
scalding  heate.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \\.  ii.  in.  335 

I  Jinlt.  with  high  houses,  narrow  streets,  to  keep  out  these 
scaulding  beames.     1697  DKVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  32  The 
Hanks  of  Brooks   will  make  a  cool  retreat   For  the   raw 
Soldiers  from  the  scalding  Heat.    1707  MORTIMER  Hnsb.  63 
They  fallow  it  when  the  Sun  is  pretty  high,  which  they  call 
a  scalding  fallow.     1730  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  vi.  (1840) 
98  A  scalding  sand,  which,  .drove  about  in  clouds. 

2,  transf.  andyig-.  Producing  an  effect  or  sensa- 
tion like  that  of  scalding,     a.  Of  tears,  etc. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  246  WorpeS  ut  uppon  him  schaldinde 
teares.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  i.  (1621)  13  He,  that 
in  Sommer,.  .Scorched  all  day  in  his  owne  scalding  sweat. 
1667  MILTON  P.L.y..^  Parcht  with  scalding  thurst.  1715 
POPE  Iliad  n.  331  He. .  From  his  vile  Visage  wip'd  the  scald- 
ing Tears.  1829  Good's  Study  Med.  (ecl-3)  V.  469  [Paruria] 
Ardens.  Scalding  strangury.  1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr.  Faith 
v.  i.  §  2.  293  Where  is  the  eye  that  has  forgotten  its  scald- 
ing agonies.  1886  H&Li.CMXE.SonoJ'tfagariu.  xix,  Greta 
..wept  scalding  tears, 
tb.  Of  desire,  etc. :  Burning,  hot,  fervent.  Obs. 

CI37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Baptista)  81  In  skaldand 
word  luf  god  sal  bay.  c  1400  Sc.  Trojan  War  n.  1674  A 
blynd  fulischedesyre..to  pass  into  |>ar  land  With  eger  willis 
and  scaldand.  1589  GREENE  Klenaphon  (Arb.)  34  To  breath 
out  scalding  sighes  smothered  within  the  fornace  of  his 
thoughts. 

fc.  Of  utterances:  Caustic,  stinging.   Obs. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T,  i.  74  Our  venomous  and 
scalding  words,  which  burne  like  coals  of  Juniper. 

Scalding  hot,".  Also  4 scladeng.  [f.  SCALD- 
ING vbl.  sb.  +  HOT  #.]  Hot  enough  to  scald. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  259  peryn  he  gadereth 
water  and  heteb  it  in  his  rennynge  scladeng  [sic  ;  Caxton 
skaldyng]  hoot,  f  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  17  Whan  ^e 
Mylke  his  skaldyng  hole,  caste  J>e  stuf  ^er-to.  1610  HOL- 
LAND Camden's  tint,  233  They  [sc.  springs  at  Bath]  are  in 
inaner  skalding  hote.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  566  Put  your 
first  Wort  into  the  Copper  again,  make  it  scalding  hot.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mort.  xxxvi,  Keep  your  ain  breath  to  cool  your 
am  porridge — ye'll  find  them  scalding  hot,  I  promise  you. 
1869  TOZER  Highl.  Turkey  II.  302  A  scalding-hot  steam. 
fi&"  'S^a  CoofKR  Answ.  Priv.  Klasse  iii.  14  b,  Your 
scaulding  hotte  and  firebourning  charitee.  1679  ALSOP  Me- 
lilts  Inq.  Introd.  29  There's  more  danger  of  being  lukewarm 
in  Reforming  than  scalding-hot. 

Scalding-house,  [f.  SCALDING  vlh  sb.  + 
HOUSE  sb.lj  A  room  in  which  utensils  or  the 
carcasses  of  animals  are  scalded. 

1421  Cov.  Leet  tik.  32  Allso-sone  as  the  skaldyng-house . . 
be  full  fynyshid  and  redy  that  they  skald  ^er  swyne  in  the 
same  house.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  920/1  In  the 
scalding  house,  a  yeoman  and  two  groomes.  16. .  MASSIN- 
GE«,  etc.  Old  Law  in.  ii.  (1656)  39  And  my  three  Court 
Codlings  that  looke  parboyld,  As  if  they  came  from  Cupids 
scalding  house.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  iv.  xii.  (Roxb.) 
499/2  The  Skalding  house.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract. 
Agric.  I.  56  The  milk-house,  the  scalding  and  pressing 
house,  and  the  salting-house. 

tb.  fig.  Euphemistically  for  :  Hell.   Obs. 

1549  LATIMER  ith  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  K/(Arb.)  205  Even  in 
the  skaldinge  house,  in  the  vgsomnes  of  the  place.  Ibid. 
208  You  are  lyke  to  go  [to]  ye  Scalding  house,  and  ther  you 
shal  haue  two  dishes,  wepynge  and  gnashinge  of  teeth. 

II  Scaldiuo    (skald* -no).       [It.,   f.  scaldare '  to 
warm.]     A  small  earthen  brazier,  used  in  Italy. 

1866  How  ELLS  Venetian  Life  iii.  ^5  The  scaldino  is  a 
small  pot  of  glazed  earthenware,  having  an  earthen  bale  : 
with  this  handle  passed  over  the  arm,  and  the  pot  full  of 
bristling  charcoal,  [etc.].  1873  '  OUJDA  '  Pascarel  II.  23  She 
sat  opposite  me,,  .toasting  her  feet  on  an  earthen  scaldino. 

t  Sca'ldness.  Obs.  [f,  SCALD  a.  +  -NESS.] 
Scabbiness. 

1537  ANDREW  Brunswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  Tiijb,  The 
same  water  heleth  the  scaldnes  of  the  hede.  1562  TURNER 
Herbal  n.  112  Radish.. filleth  vp  with  heyre  agayne  the 
places  that  were  bared  with  scaldnes. 

t  Scaldrag.  Obs.  [f.  SCALD  v.  +  RAG  .r<M]  One 
who  scalds  or  boils  rags  :  a  nickname  for  a  dyer. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  ii.  165  To  cal  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  a  Beadle  ;  a  Dyer,  a  Scaldragge. 

Scaldricka  :  see  SKELLOCK,  wild  mustard, 
t  Sca'ldry.  Sc.  Obs.     [?  f.  scald,  Sc.  form  of 
SCOLD  sb.  +  -BY.]     Abusive  speech. 

1502-3  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1869)  97  Personis  convict  for 
flyting  and  scaldrie. 


SCALDWEED. 


.     ^  SCALU  sb£  5.     1866  in  Treat.  Bot. 
t  Sca'ldy,  a-1  Obs.  rare  "  °.    [f.  SCALD  a.  +  -Y.] 

Scalled. 

1598  KLORIO,  TegnosO)  scaldie,  or  scurfie,  hauing  a  sore  head. 

Scaldy  (skg-ldi),  a?  local,  [f,  SCALD  J£.»  +  -Y.] 
Of  land  :  Containing  'scalds'  (see  SCALD  sb$  4); 
easily  affected  by  drought. 

1898  RIDER  HAGGARD  Farmer's  Fear  (1899)  64  A  good  but 
rather  scaldy  piece  of  land.  1899  —  R  it  rat  Eng.  366  Forty- 
four  coombs  of  oats,  .not  a  bad  return  from  this  scaldy  soil. 

Scale  (sk/U),  $b±  Forms:  a.  3-  scale;  also  4-7, 
9  skale,  5  skaylle,  9  scaile,  skaiL  &.  3-7 
(9  dial.)  scole,  3,  6-7  scoale,  6-7  skole,  7  scoal, 
scowle,  skoal(e.  [a.  ON.  s&al  str.  fern.,  bowl, 
//.  (weighing)  scales  (Sw.  skalj  Da.  skaal:  cf. 
SKOAL)  -  OHG.  sf&la  (MUG.  schale,  mocl.G. 
schale)  :—  OTeut.  *  shield  t  ablaut-  var.  of  *sfcalat 
whence  OE.  scealu  shell,  husk,  drinking  cup, 
weighing  scale  (see  SHALE  J<M),  OHG.  scala  shell, 
husk  (MHG.,  mod.G.  schale)  ;  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  is  doubtful  in  OS,  skala  cup,  and  in  the 
ODu.  antecedent  of  MDu.  schale  (Du.  schaal}, 
though  it  is  probable  that  in  Du.  as  in  Ger.  two 
original  forms,  sk&la  cup,  scales,  and  skdla  husk, 
shell,  have  become  phonetically  coincident.  For 
the  OE.  sceahi  the  inflexion  appears  to  attest  the 
short  vowel  in  all  the  senses.  The  WGer.  *skala 
(:—  OTeut.  *skxla^  skala]  passed  into  OF.  asescha/e, 
escale  cup  (med.L.  scala  *  patera  *),  also  husk 
(mod.F.  tcale).  For  the  Teut.  root  *$kel-  :  skal-  : 
sk&l-  to  separate,  divide,  cf.  SHALE,  SHELL,  SKILL. 
See  also  SKELE. 

Between  the  first  quarter  of  the  i3th  c.  and  the  i6th  c.  the 
a  forms  (.containing  the  vowel  a)  represent  the  northern 
pronunciation,  the  ft  forms  being  midland  and  southern.  In 
the  i6th  c.,  however,  the  northern  scale  seems  to  have  found 
its  way  into  the  London  dialect,  being  used  by  Palsgrave 
and  later  by  Spenser  and  Shaks.  In  the  i?th  c.  scale  is  the 
prevailing  literary  form,  though  scole  (with  other  equivalent 
spellings)  occasionally  appears  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
century.) 

fl.  1.   A  drinking-bowl  or  cup.  Obs. 

a.  c  iaos  LAY.  5368  ^lc  mon  nom  an  honde  ane  scale 
\c  1275  scele]  of  rede  golde.  Ibid.  14965  Heo  fulde  liir  scale 
of  wine.  1390-1  Earl  Derby*  s  Exp.  (Camden)  100/21  Vasa 
Argentea...pro  vj  skales  argenteis.  £1460  Townelcy  Alyst. 
xii.  249  Ye  hold  long  the  skayll,  Now  lett  me  go  to.  £1475 
Caf/i.  Angl.  (Addit.  MS.)  320/2  A  Scale  of  Ale.  1511-12 
Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  662  Pro  4  dd.  Ciphorum  et 
2dd.  Scalez.  1616  in  N.  Riding  Rec.  (1884)  II.  118  Geo. 
Smales  [presented]  for.  .selling  ale  in  scales  and  pottes  not 
sealed.  7<si8oo  Jolly  Hind's  Syttftv  xi.  in  Child  Ballads 
(1884)  I.  429  There's  ale  into  the  birken  scale,  Wine  in  the 
horn  green. 

/3.  a  nag  Ancr.  R.  214  A  dischs  ine  his  one  bond,  &  a 
scoale  [v.rr.  schale,  skale]  in  his  o5er.  ^1275  LAY.  1180  Ane 
scole  he  bar  an  honde  al  of  rede  golde  mile  was  in  J>e  scole. 
13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1145  A  bassyn,  a  bolle,  oj»er  a  scole. 

II.  Apparatus  for  weighing. 

2.  The  pan,  or  each  of  the  pans,  of  a  balance. 
Also  fig.     j-  To  hold  scale  with  :    to  balance,  to 
equal  in  weight. 

«.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxii.  (Lanrcnfins)  739  Quhene  we 
wald  in  skale  put  don  his  ewil  consawitsuspicione.  .&  in-to 
be  tothyre  skale  his  gud  dedis  ware  al  hale,  c  1440  A  Ifihaket 
of  Tales  349  In  be  to  skale  it  weyed  more  t>an  all  ^at  evur 
bai  cut  he  put  in_f»e  toder  skale.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  320/2  A 
Scale  of  a  balan,  lan.r.  1590  SHAKS.  Alids.  N.  in.  ii.  132 
Your  vowes  to  her,  and  me,  (put  in  two  scales)  Will  euen 
weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales.  1604  —  Oth.  \,  in.  331  If 
the  braine  of  our  Hues  had  not  one  Scale  of  Reason,  to  poize 
another  of  Sensualitie.  1654  AMBROSE  Ultima  193  This  one 
sinne  of  refusing  Christ  may  perhaps  hold  scale  with  the 
united  horrours  of  all  the  rest  whatsoever.  1687  DRYDEN 
Hind  ^  P.  11.624  Till  when,  your  weights  will  in  the  balance 
fail  A  Church  unprincipled  kicks  up  the  Scale.  1713  STEELE 
Englishm.  No.  55.  355  [They]  made  their  Court  by  throwing 
themselves  into  the  Scale  of  unlimited  Loyalty.  i77oBuRKK 
/'res.  Discont.  Wks.  II.  306  In  a  contest,  .where  nothing 
can  be  put  into  their  scale  which  is  not  taken  from  ours. 
1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  IQI'/I  They  [sc.  the  soils]  are.. 
placed  in  opposite  scales  of  a  balance,  and  poised.  1859 
TENNYSON  Geraint  525  While  slowly  falling  as  a  scale  that 
falls,  When  weight  is  added  only  grain  by  grain.  1860  L. 
HARCOL-RT  Diaries  G.  Rest  1.  179  He.  .would,  Brennus-Hke, 
have  thrown  his  sword  into  the  scale  of  liberty.  1868 
BROWNING  Ring  <V  Bk.  v.  474  This  time  'twas  my  scale 
quietly  kissed  the  ground,  Mere  rank  against  mere  wealth. 

ft.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  4  \\lianne  |>is  smal  precyous  ston 
was  leyd  in  a  scole,  it  was  so  heuy,  hat  no-thing  leyd  in  Jw 
oj>er  scole,  was  it  neuere  so  heuy,  my}te  weyin  it  vp,  1594 
T.  B.  La  Print  aud.  Fr.  Acad.  it.  183  The  skoles  in  a  payre 
of  balance.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  n.  xxvi.  U6 
lustice,  which  being  the  very  soule  and  life  of  gouernment 
is  oft  time  compelled  to  help  the  lightest  scoale  with  her 
finger.  1611  COTGR.,  Bassin  d'vtte  balance,  the  scowle  of 
a  balance.  1648  WILKINS  Math.  Magic  \.  iii.  16  Both  the 
scoles  being  empty  shall  hang  in  acquiltbrio. 

3.  //.   (fin   i6th  c.  rarely  construed  as  sing.). 
A  weighing  instrument  ;  esp.  one  (often  called  a 
pair  of  scales)  consisting  of  a  beam  which  is  pivoted 
at  its  middle  and  at  either  end  of  which  a  dish,  pan, 
board,  or  slab  is  suspended.     Also  fig. 

a.  1480  Wardrobe  Ace.  Ediv.  IV  (Nicolas  1830)  131 
Standisshes  with  weightes  and  scales  iij.  1530  PALSGR.  182 
Vnes  belances,^  payre  of  balans  or  scales  to  wey  with.  1583 
GOLDISG  Calvin  on  Dent.  xciv.  56  Wee  must  not  wey  our 
own  woorkes  tn  our  owne  scales.  159*  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jut. 
i.  ii.  xoi  In  that  Christall  scales,  let  there  be  waid,  Your 
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Ladies  loue  against  some  other  Maid.  1693  BKNTLEY  Boyle 
Lect.  viii.  4  If  we  consider  the  Dignity  of  an  Intelligent 
Being,  and  put  that  in  the  scales  against  brute  inanimate 
Matter.  1697  KLOYKK  Etu/.  Baths  Pref.  05  By  Sanctorius's 
Scales  he  found  the  Body  to  weigh  less  after  bathing  in  cold 
Water.  1719  IVUiu-EY  Pills  III.  83  Their  Scales  were 
false,  their  Weights  were  light.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Rob.  ii,  The 
goddess  who  had  inclined  the  scales  of  battle  in  favour  of 
Theodosius,  1872  YKATS  Tt'chn.  Hist.  Comin.  117  Public 
scales,  at  which  citizens  could  weigh  their  corn  food.  1884 
LOWELL  Democracy  (1887)  42  In  the  scales  of  the  destinies 
brawn  will  never  weigh  so  much  as  brain. 

£•  X535  COVERDALK  Ezek.  v.  \  Then  take  thescoales  and 
the  waight,  and  deuyde  the  hay  re  a  sunder.  1571  GOLUING 
Calvin  on  Ps.  xxvii.  i  As  it  were  weying  in  a  pair  of  skoles, 
whatsoever  power  is  in  the  world  and  ^n  hd.  1647  WARD 
Simp.  Coblfr  38  A  sin  . .  that  seemes  small  in  the  common 
beame  of  the  world,  may  be  very  great  in  the  scoales  of  his 
Sanctuary,  a  1825  FOKBV  I'oc.  E.  Anglia,  Scales*  pi.  scales. 
b.  as  an  attribute  of  Justice, 

'593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  u.  i.  204  And  poyse  the  Cati^c  in 
lustice  equall  Scales,  Whose  Bcame  stands  sure.  1604  [see 
BAKER  ij.  1610  G.  FLKTCHKR  Christ's  Viet,  x,  In  one  hand 
a  paire  of  euenscoals  she  [Justice]  weares.  1861  A,  LEIGH- 
TON  Storied  Trad.  Sc.  Life  Ser.  n.  71  We  have  left  the  heart- 
broken Ailsie  suspended  in  the  upper  scale  of  justice. 

C.  7'o  hold  the  scales  even  or  equally :  to  judge 
impartially.  (Cf.  4  b.) 

1648  KARL  OF  WESTMORELAND  Otia  Sacra  118  [The  King 
of  Heaven]  in  his  hands  the  Skoals  doth  hold  so  even,  That 
[etc.].  1692  DRYOEN  Eleonora  108  Kqually  the  scales  to 
hold  Betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  hot  and  cold. 

4.  sing.    =pl.  (sense  3).     Often  Jig.,  esp.  in   To 
turn  the  scale  :  said  of  an  excess  of  weight  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

11440  Proittp.  Pan'.  440/2  Scole,  to  wey  wythe,.  .libra, 
balanx.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  V.  iv.  i.  330  If  the  scale  doe 
turne  But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hayre.  a  1625  FLI/ICHKK 
Nice  Valour  i.  i.  (1647)  149  As  even  as  the  thirteenth  of 
September,  When  day  and  night  lye  in  a  .scale  together. 
1627  SPEED  England  xxiv.  §  3  The  Victor  in  Rome. .with 
so  equal  an  hand  bare  the  Scoale  of  Resistance,  that  their 
owne  Writers  evermore  terme  it  a  dangerous  Warre.  1674 
HICKMAN  Qninqnart,  Hist.  (ed.  2 1  137  He  is.  .afraid  to  come 
either  to  the  pole  or  to  the  scale;  either  to  weigh,  or  to 
number  authorities  with  us.  1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton 
vii.  (1840)  119  We  had . .  three  pound  and  a  half,  .according 
to. .weight  and  scale.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  in.  x,  And 
if  my  words  in  weight  shall  fail,  This  ponderous  sword  shall 
turn  the  scale.  1861  FI.OH.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  (&\.  2^41 
When  the  scale  was  trembling  between  life  and  death.  1888 
I$R\CE  Atncr.  Commiv.  I,  v.  62  The  odd  man  whose  casting 
vote  would  turn  the  scale  as  between  the  seven  republican 
members  of  the  Commission  and  the  seven  Democrats.  1902 
Daily  Chron.  7  Oct.  5/3  A  cargo  of  Welsh  coal . .  was  put  on 
the  scale  to-day  at  fifteen  dollars  per  ton. 

to.  £t/ua/j  even  scale  (poet.):  a  just  balance; 
also,  a  condition  of  equilibrium  or  indecision. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ii.  13  In  equall  Scale  weighing  De- 
light and  Dole.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  245  Long  time  in 
eeven  scale  The  Battel  hung.  1671  —  P.  R.  n.  173  Belial, 
in  much  uneven  scale  thou  weigh'st  All  others  by  thy  self. 
1733  J.  HAMMOND  Love  Elegies  xi.  6  Tis  Gold  overturns 
the  even  Scale  of  Life.  1781  Cow  PER  Table  T.  251  Kind 
Providence.. weighs  the  nations  in  an  even  scale. 

C.  spec,  in  Racing.  Clerk  of  the  Scales :  the 
official  who  weighs  the  jockeys,  etc.  To  ride  or 
go  to  scale  :  (of  a  jockey)  to  ride  to  the  weighing- 
room  before  or  after  the  race. 

(11837  [AprERLEV]  Turf  (i%$-2}  37  Wright  is.. a  steady. . 
rider,  and  comes  light  to  the  scale.  1856  '  STONKHBNOB ' 
Brit.  Rural  Shorts  364  In  Catch  Weights  any  person  can 
ride  without  going  to  scale.  1857  G.  A.  LAWRENCE  Guy 
Liv.  iv,  He  would  have  dismounted  before  riding  to  scale, 
and  so  lost  the  stakes.  1877  SAVLES  Laiv  o£  Racing  52 
A  horse  shall  not  be  qualified  to  run.  .unless  his  name  has 
been  notified  as  a  starter  to  the  clerk  of  the  scales.  1894 
SIR  J.  ASTLEY  Fifty  \'rs.  Life  II.  201,  I  ..could  go  to  scale 
about  14  sts.  7  Ib. 

5.  Aslr.   (pi.  and  f  sing.}     The   sign  of  Libra. 
CUefhr/Mf. 

1631  HKYWOOO  London"s  Jus  Hon.  Bjb,  Sayle  By  the 
signe  Libra,  that  Celestial!  scale.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x. 
676  By  Leo  and  the  Virgin  and  the  Scales.  1687  DRYDEN 
Hmdtf  P.  in.  505 1'he  Sun,  already  from  the  Scales  declined. 
1847  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  HI.  Tlie  Truants  iii,  They 
filled  the  Scales  with  sulphur  full,  They  halloed  the  Dog- 
Star  on  at  the  Bull. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  scale  balance,  baroscope, 
inslntmcnt^  maker  ;   scale-beam,  (a)  —  ]!KAM  j£.l 
6  ;  (/>)  a  weighing  instrument  of  the  steelyard  kind; 
scale-box,  a  box   to    contain   a    pair    of  scales  ; 
scale-pan,  either  of  the  dishes  or  pans  of  a  balance. 

1809  J.  HUTCHINSOM  (title)  The  Spirometer,  the  Stetho- 
scope, and  'Scale-Balance,  a  1691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692) 
97  Bringing  the  *Scale- Baroscope  to  an  exact  equilibrium. 
1723  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  6i72/ioWilliam  White. .,  *Scalebeam- 
maicer.  1789  C.  CLARKE  (title)  A  new  Complete  System  of 
Weights  and  Measures,,  .with  considerable  Improvements 
on  the  Scale- Beam.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  782/1 
The  scale  beam  was  still  further  relieved  by  the  fifth  lever. 
1708  S.  SEWALL  Diary  23  June  (1870)  II.  226  They..fin'd 
Mr.  Tho.  Banister.  .  10$.  Breach  of  the  peace  for  throwing 
the  pots  and  *Scale-box  at  the  maid.  1881  Instr.  Census 
Clerks  (1885)  81  Scale  Box  Maker.  01691  BOYLE  Hist. 
Air  (1602)  98  Taking  out  my  "scale- instrument,  it  appears 
to  weigh  precisely  a  drachm.  1758  Rep.  Comm.  Weights 
$  Meas.  57  They  make  use  of  single  Weights  made  by  their 
present  *Scale-maker,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  his  Father,  who 
was  likewise  Scale-maker  to  the  Mint.  1894  Daily  News 
26  Feb.  7/i  Mr.  Thomas  A  very,  formerly  head  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  scale-makers.  1830  KATER  &  LARDNER  Mcch. 
xxi,  280  Place  a  weight  in  each  "scale-pan. 

Scale  (skt"'l),  $b$  Forms:  4- scale  ;  also  4-7 
skald  (4  scaale,  5  scalle,  skaylle,  6  skaile,  7 
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scail,  8  skeal,  9  seal,  skail,  skeeP.  [aphetic  a. 
QF.escafo  (i2th  c.),  mod.K.  kale  husk,  pod,  chip 
of  stone :— OTeut.  *  skald,  (see  SCALE  s&.i,  SHALE 
$6.).  OF.  had  also  escailte  (i3th  c.),  mod.F.  ecailU 
s^ale  of  fish,  shell  of  oyster,  etc.  =  It.  scaglia 
:— Romanic  (also  med.L.)  scalia,  a.  OTcut.  *skaljd 
(see  SHELL  s&.)  from  the  same  root;  this  is  pern, 
the  source  of  some  of  the  ME.  spellings.] 

1.  One  of  the  small  thin  membranous  or  homy 
outgrowths  or  modifications  of  the  skin  in  many 
fishes   and   reptiles,  and    some  mammals,   usually 
overlapping,  and  forming  a  complete  covering  for 
the  body.     Also  applied  to  the   minute  structures 
forming  the  covering  of  the  wings  of  butterflies,  etc. 

13..  Guy  ll'at-iv.  (A.)  7161  pe  smallest  scale  |>at  on  him 
[sc.  a  dragon]  is  No  wepen  no  may  atame.  c  1381  CMAUCKR 
Parl.  foitlfs  189  Smale  tischis  lite  With  fynnys  rede  & 
skalis  syluyr  bry5te.  14..  Sir  Beites  (M.J  2478  Upon  the 
dragon  he  smote  so  fast,  Where  euer  lie  hit,  the  skales 
brast.  1549  Compl.  Scotl.  vi.  37,  I  beheld  the  pretty  fische 
..vitht.. there  skalis  lyik  the  brycht  siluyr.  1604  K.  G[KIM- 
SIONK]  D'Acoslas  Hist,  Indies  iv.  313  Those  which  they 
call  Armadillos  are  [defended]  by  the  multitude  uf  their 
scales.  1611  COTGK.,  Tablette^ .,  the  scales  of  a  Hawks  legs. 
1743  H.  BAKKK  Microsc.  (eel.  z)  \-]>  The  (Juticula,  Scarf- 
Skin,  or  outward  Covering,  of  the  Body,  is  remarkable  for 
its  Scales  and  for  its  Pores.  1784  Coui-ui  Task  H..324 
Leviathan  .  .Turns  to  the  stroke  his  adamantine  Denies.  i8^6 
KIKUV  &  Sr.  Entoinol.  III.  389  A  vertical  fl.nt  scak-,  oh- 
servable  on  the  footstalk  of  the  genii?,  J-\»-iuLa,  &c.  Ibid. 
646  The  gorgeous  wings  of  these  universal  favourites  [the 
Lepidoptera].  .owe  all  their  beauty ..  to  an  infinite  number 
of  little  plumes  or  scales.  1834  M'  MURTRIE  Ciruier's  Anint. 
Kingd.  i£6  Batrachians  have  neither  .scales  nor  shell;  a 
naked  skin  invests  their  body.  1884  DAY  Commercial  Sea 
1'ishcs  9  Scales  may  take  on  many  characters,  as  denticles 
in  the  sharks,  osseous  plates  in  sturgeons. 
b.  collect,  siii^. 

14..  Sir  Bencs  (M.)  2537  Under  the  skalc  al  on  hyght 
The  dragons  hede  he  smote  of  ryght.  1665  HoOKic/V/cr^r, 
184  T'he  leggs.  .were  all  of  them  cover'd  with  a  strong  hairy 
scale  or  shel.  1820  SHELLEY  Pronicth.  Unb.  iv,  304  The 
anatomies  of  unknown  winged  things,  And  fishes  which 
were  isles  of  living  scale.  1843  MAUKYAT  J/.  l-'ioU't  xliv, 
Its  body  is  covered  with  scale  so  hard  as  to  be  impenetrable. 
1880  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  ix.  (ed.  5)  306  They  all  began  to 
change  their  scales  and  assume  the  silvery  salmon  scale. 
fc.  Used  for  :  Kind  or  genus  of  fish.  Qb$. 

1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Pocsie  (Arb.)  72  The  Seas  (vvhiih  dyueri 
skaile  Of  li>h  contenisj. 

f  d.  traiisf.  1  Surface,  outside.   Obs. 
13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A,  1005  J>e  emerade.  .sogrene  of  scale. 

2.  One  of  the  small  lamina;  of  epidermis  which 
become  detached  from  the  tissue  beneath  in  certain 
diseases   of  the  skin  ;    t  hence,  applied   with   or 
without  qualification  to  various  skin  diseases. 

(Cf.  SCALL,  with  which  it  was  probably  confused  in  ME.) 
14..  b'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  585/25  Furfnrn,  the  scales  of 
the  hede  or  berde.  14..  Noni.  ibid.  675/33  //<•'<•"  glftbra.^ 
a  scale,  c  1450  in  Vicarys  Anat.  (i888j  App.  ix.  228  His 
syght  shall  neuer  fale,  And  heles  of  torne-seke,  and  of  scale. 
1597  CiKKARDE  Herbal  \.  xxiv.  34  The  ashes  of  them  mixed 
with  vineger  helpeth  the  scales  and  scurfe  of  the  head.  1609 
MARKHAM  Famous  Whore  (1868)  30  Of  french  disease,  of 
Leprous  cureless  skale.  1685  JAS.  COOKK  MtirfinvChirurg. 
yi.  ix.  fed.  4)  214  The  Cuticula  [in  Scarlet-fever]  falling  ofT 
in  Scales  or  great  F leaks.  1818-20  E.  THOMI-SON  Cullcris 
Nosologia  (ed.  3)  319  Lcpidosis. — Scales.  1829  (.ioatCs  Study 
Mee(.  (ed.  3)111.  27  The  spots  fall  off  in  branny  scales.  1876 
DuuRlNG  Dis.  Skin  48  Scales  are  dry,  laminated  masses  of 
epidermis  which  have  separated  from  the  tissues  beneath. 

3.  A  part  (e.g.  a  husk)  that  may  be  peeled  off 
or  detached  in  flakes ;  a  comparatively  thin  plate, 
lamina,  or  flake  of  any  kind. 

In  Surgery,  scale  is  used  for  'an  exfoliated  lamina  of 
bone ' ;  in  Anatomy  for  *  a  thin  scale-like  bone  '. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  {Arb.)  131  An  other  frute  browght 
from  those  landes  beinge  full  of  scales  and  with  keys  much 
lyke  a  pine  apple.  1594  HLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  m.  L  viii.  141 
The  skales  of  an  Onion.  1611  CoKYAT CrtM/rlffi  363  (Hemp 
stripped]  by  certaine  wooden  instruments,  .that  do  very 
vastly  seuer  the  stranne  from  the  scale.  1632  SHERWOOD 
s.  v.,  Lit tje  scales  of  broken  bones.  i739SHARii*S'»^''.  Introd. 
45  Every  scale  of  a  carious  Hone  is  flung  off  by  new  Flesh 
generated  between  it  and  the  sound  IJone.  1759  MII.LKR 
Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pirns,  The  rigid  Scale  of  the  Cone.  1852 
A iner.  Jml.  Sci.  Ser.  n.  XIV.  277  Iridusmine  from  the  same 
locality  occurs  in  lead-colored  scales.  1875  Kn<yi:L  />>//.  III. 
707/2  (Birds)  The  main  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  covering  the 
hemisphere,  is  a  convex  radiating  scale.  1901  Scotsman  18 
Sept.  7/8  Tlie  gold . .  was  found  in  nuggets  and  scales. 
fb.  A  slate.  (Cf.  SKAILLIE.)  Obs.  rare~°. 

c  1481  CAXTON  Dialogues  40  Descailles  de  tieultes,  With 
skaylles  with  tyles. 

c.  The  tartar  that  collects  on  the  teeth. 

1594  [see  SCALY  a.  i].  1874  SALTER  Dental  Tathol.  fy  Sitre. 
xxiv.  321  It  [sc.  salivary  calculus)  frequently  affects  a  single 
tooth.,  in  the  form  of  a  fast-growing  scale. 

d.  Bot.  A  flattened,  membranous,  more  or  less 
circular   plate  of  cellular  tissue,  usually  a  rudi- 
mentary or  degenerate  leaf,  as  the  covering  of  leaf- 
buds  of  deciduous  trees,  the  bracts  of  catkins,  etc. 

1776  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  Explan.  Terms  387  Stipula^  a 
Scale  at  the  Base  of  the  Footstalk  which  it  supports.  1787 
tr.  Linnaeus'  Fatn.  Plants  I.  203  Nectaries  five :  each  with 
an  hearted  concave  scale.  1801  Med.  jrnl.  V.  395  Lime- 
trees  of  America;  petals  provided  with  a  scale,  at  their 
basis.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  292  Flowers  (of  the 
Grass  tribe]  consisting  of  imbricated  bractez,  of  which.. 
the  innermost  at  the  base  of  the  ovarium  [are  called]  scales. 
1856  DELAMER  Fl.  Gard.  130  The  undeveloped  flower-buds 
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are  protected  by  membranous  scales.  1884  BOWER  £  SCOTT 
De  Bary's  Phancr.  93  The  glandular  scales  of  the  Hop. 

e.  A  mollusc  of  the  genus  Terebratula^Anomia}. 
1784  G.  WALKER    Boys'  Coll.  Shells  22  Anomia.    The 

Scale.     Anomia  Squamntula.     The  scale  anomia. 

f.  The   protective   covering   of  insects   of  the 
family  Coccidx,  which  remains  when  they  die  and 
protects  the  eggs  and  afterwards  the  young  beneath 
it;    hence,  =scale-ittsect ;    also,   the  diseased  con- 
dition of  plants  caused  thereby. 

1822  Trans.  Hort.  Sac.  (1826)  VI.  117  Directions  for  de- 
stroying the  Bug  and  Scale  on  Pine-apple  plants.  1850 
Hookers  Jrnl.  Sot.  11.353  The  '  Brown  Scale '  or  Coccus, 
so  injurious  to  the  Coffee-plants  in  Ceylon.  Ibid.  356  The 
number  of  eggs  contained  in  one  of  these  scales  is  prodi- 
gious. 1882  Garden  18  Feb.  117/1  Pines  are  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  mealy  bug  and  brown  and  white  scale.  1906 
MARLATT  (title)  San  Jose  or  Chinese  Scale. 

4.  Taken   (after  Acts  ix.  18)  as  a  type  of  that 
which  causes  blindness  (physical  or  moral). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19691  Skales  fell  fra  his  [sc.  Saul's]  eien 
a-wai,  And  had  his  sight  forth  fra  bat  dai.  1382  WYCLIF 
Acts  ix.  18  And  anon  ther  fdden  from  his  ysen  as  scalis 
[Vulg.  tanquain  srjuamz ;  Gr.  wo-ei  Aeiri'Ses],  and  he  re- 
ceyuede  si?t.  [So  in  later  versions.]  1611  BIBLE  Transl. 
Prcf.  p  17  Hee  remoueth  the  scales  from  our  eyes,  the  vaile 
from  our  hearts.  1629  SIR  W.  MURE  True  Crncifixe  971 
The  skailes  of  darknesse  which  our  eyes  be-night.  1701 
STANHOPE  Aug.  Mcdit.  in.  xv.  236  Command  the  Scales  of 
my  old  Errors  to  fall  off.  1732  W.  ELLIS  Pract.  Partner 
II.  20,  I  hope  in  time  the  Scales  will  be  taken  off  the  Eyes 
of  the  Landlord's  Mind.  1896  N.  MUNRO  Lost  Pibroch,  etc. 
83  One  may  look  at  a  person  for  years  and  not  see  the 
reality  till  a  scale  falls  from  the  eyes. 

5.  orig.  //.  but  now  usually  collect,  sing.     The 
film  of  oxide  which  forms  on  iron  or  other  metal 
when  heated  and  hammered  or  rolled. 

1526  Grete  //<.'»•/><*// cl  xx.  (1529)  K  vb,  The  scales  of  yren 
.  .is  that  y[  fleeth  of  the  yren  whan  it  isforged.  1611  COTGK., 
Escaille  d'acier,  de-  bronze,  d'erain,  defer,  &c. ;  the  Offalls 
of  Steele,  &c.  ;  the  skales  that  fly  from  them  when  they  are 
hammered.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  417  The 
Iron  scales  of  a  Smith's  forge.  1800  tr.  Lagrangc's  Chein. 
II.  loo  Copper,  in  the  state  of  scales,  is  not  completely 
oxidated.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  284  The  act 
of  forging  produces  a  strong  scale  or  coating  which  is  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  blade  [of  the  razor].  1864  PERCY 
AfetalL,  Iron  q-  Steel -21  It  is  this  oxide  which  is  known  as 
iron  scale,  or  hammer  slag.  1880  JEKFERIKS  Hodge  ff  Af. 
II.  72  As  blow  follows  blow  the  red-hot  'scale1  driven  from 
the  surface  of  the  iron  on  the  anvil  by  the  heavy  sledge, 
flies  rattling  against  the  window  in  a  spray  of  fire. 

to.  Salt-making.  An  incrustation  of  dirt  or  lime 
on  the  pan  bottoms,  c.  The  hard  deposit  or  '  fur ' 
which  gathers  in  boilers  and  other  vessels  in  which 
water  is  habitually  heated.  (Rarely//.) 

1848  Kitapp's  diem.  Tcchnol.  I.  269  Some  [brown  scum] 
attaches  itself  to  the  bottom  of  the  [salt]  pans  (the  scale). 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  [Of  steam-boilers].  1881  Metal 
World  No.  18.  280  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful 
use  of  any  boiler,  except  in  pure  water,  that  it  be  accessible 
for  the  removal  of  scale.  1883  K.  HALDANE  Workilup 
Receipts  Ser.  n.  48/1  Boiler  'scales'  nearly  everywhere 
are  principally  composed  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

6.  Thin  board.     [Cf.  MDn.  schale.]  Obs.  or  dial. 
1683  [see  SCABBARD  sb?}.     1707  MORTIMER  Hitsb.  339  Of 

thethin  La  minaorl Scab  of  the  Wood.,  they  make  Scabbards. 
1847  HALLIWELL,  Scales,  the  outermost  cuts  of  a  piece  of 
timber  with  the  bark  on,  not  thick  enough  to  be  called 
planks.  Devon. 

7.  a.  Any  of  the  thin  pieces  of  metal  composing 
scale-armour  (see    12).     Also  collect,  sing.     (In 
poetry  used  vaguely.)     b.  See  quot.  1853. 

1809  T.  HOPE  Costume  Anc.  Plate  18  Dacian  warrior., 
with  a  coat  of  mail,  or  scales.  1820  SHELLEY  Ode  to 
Naples  68  Clothed  in  armour  of  impenetrable  scale  1  1847 
TENNYSON  Princess  v.  39  Sheathing  splendours  and  the 
golden  scale  Of  harness.  1853  STOCQUELER  Mil.  Encyel., 
Scales,  a  sort  of  armour  consisting  of  brass  plates,  laid  like 
scales  one  over  the  other,  to  defend  the  glandular  parts, 
and  tho  side-face  of  a  dragoon.  These  scales  are  attached 
to  the  helmet,  and  can  be  buttoned  up  in  front.  1875  J. 
ANDERSON  in  Encyel.  Brit.  1 1. 554/2  Cuirasses  of  bronze  scales. 

8.  Cutlery,  a.  Each  of  the  two  plates  of  bone, 
horn,  ivory,  or  wood  which  form  the  outside  of 
the  handle  of  a  knife  or  razor. 

1834-6  BARLOW  in  Encyel.  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  650/1  The 
handle  \sc.  of  a  knife],  consisting  of  two  side  pieces  called 
scales,  is  rivetted  through  the  tang  on  each  side.  1877 
Etuycl.  Brit.  VI.  734/1.  1904  Army  ty  Navy  Starts  Circ. 
Aug.  71  Toilet  Knife.  (Best  Sheffield  make  and  finish.) 
Pearl  or  tortoiseshell  scales. 

b.  Each  of  the  metal  sides  of  the  handle  of  a 
pocket  knife  on  which  such  plates  are  riveted. 

1834-6  BARLOW  in  Encyel.  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  650/1. 
1864  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

9.  A  plate  of  metal  worn  instead  of  an  epaulette 
by  soldiers,  sailors,  and  firemen.     [F.  fraille.] 

1846  in  E.  E.  Napier  Exc.  Southern  A/r.  (1849)  I.  287  An 
old  blue  frock  coat  with  large  scales.  1852-63  BURN  Naval 
tr  Mil.  Diet.  II.  227/1  Shoulder  scale  or  strap.  1894  R. 
MANSFIELD  Chips  54  The  officers  of  the  line  wore  blue  frock 
coats  with  small  brass  epaulets,  called  '  scales '.  1894  C.  N. 
ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  IV.  vii.  512  In  1846,  scales,  or  epaul- 
ettes without  bullion,  were  authorized  for  captains  and  com- 
manders... The  next  year  the  scales,  .were  abolished. 

10.  (Seequots.  1860,  1880.) 

1860  Eng.  ($•  For.  Mining  Gloss.,  Cornwall  Terms,  Seal, 
A  shale  or  portion  of  earth,  rock,  &c.,  which  separates  and 
falls  from  the  main  body.  1880  W.  Corn-wall  Gloss.,  Seal, 
Scale,  loose  ground  about  a  mine.  1884  Falmout/t  tf  Pen- 
ryn  Weekly  Times  19  July  5/2  What  is  commonly  known 
among  miners  as  a  ( jomb '  or  '  scale '  of  ground. 
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11.  (See  quot.  1885.) 

1885  Encyel.  Brit.  XVIII.  242  The  several  kinds  of  crude 
paraffin  extracted  are  classed  as  '  hard  scale  '  or  '  soft  scale  ', 
according  to  their  fusing  points  and  consequent  degrees  of 
hardness  [etc.].  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Jan.  7/3  The  prices 
fixed  on  by  the  Association  for  burning  oil  and  scale. 

12.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  l)  scale-backed, 
-bright,  -like,  -marked  adjs.  ;  scale-fashion  adv. ; 
(sense  2)  scale-crust;  (sense  ad) scale-leaf;  (senses) 
scale-cleaner,  -preventive  ;   scale-armour,  armour 
consisting   of  small  overlapping  plates  of  metal, 
leather,  or  horn;    scale-back,  one  of  the  family 
Aphroditidx    of   scale-bearing    annelids ;    scale- 
bark,   bark   which   is   shed  in   scale-like   pieces, 
as  that  of  the  plane-tree  ;  scale-beetle,  a  tiger- 
beetle   (family   Cicindettdsf) ;     scale-blight,   the 
disease  caused  by  the  scale-insect ;  scale-blue,  the 
groundwork  of  royal    blue  with   a   scale-pattern 
characteristic  of  some  Worcester  china;    scale- 
borer,  '  an  implement  for  removing  the  scale  from 
boiler-tubes'  (KnightZ>zV/.Afer//.  1875);  scale-bug 
U.S.=*  scale-insect;  scale  carp, the  common  typical 
carp,   Cyprinus  carpio;    scale-fern  =  CETEKACH 
(q.v.),  so  called  from  the  scales  clothing  the  back 
of  the  fronds ;  scale-fish,  (a)  a  fish  armed  with 
scales;  (K)  see  quot.   1857;  (c)  the  scabbard-fish 
(Cent. Diet.};  scale-foot,  the  scabbard-fish;  scale- 
hair,  a   short  flattened  hair   resembling   a  scale 
(cf.  hair-scale,  HAIR  sb.  9  a)  ;   scale-insect  (see 
sense  3  f ),  any  of  the  insects  of  the  genus  Coccus 
or  family  Coccidx,  which  infest  and  injure  certain 
plants,  having  the  appearance  of  scales  ;    scale- 
moss,  a  plant   of  the  N.O.  Jungermanniacex  • 
t scale-oyster,  a   scallop;    scale-pad,  the    part 
of  the  tail  covered  with  scales  in  the  Anomaluridse, 
(or  scale-tailed  squirrels);  scale-pattern, a  pattern 
having  a  representation  of  scales ;  an  imbricated 
pattern  ;    scale-quail,  an  American  quail  of  the 
genus  Callipcpla,  having  scale-like  plumage;  scale- 
roof  ^scaled  roof  (see  SCALED///.  a\  2  c);  scale- 
shell,    a    name    for   various    molluscs ;     scale- 
shouldered  a.,  1  wearing  a  '  scale '  (sense  9)  on 
the  shoulder;   scale-skin,  a  term  including  several 
scaly  diseases ;  scale-stone  Min.,  (a)  transl.  of  G. 
schalstein  =  tabular   spar    or   wollastonite ;     (6) 
anglicization  of  LEPIDOLITE  ;  scale-tail,  a  squirrel 
of  the  family  Anomaluridse,  having  scales  on  the 
under  side  of  the  tail ;  so  scale-tailed  a. ;  scale- 
tang  (see  quot.);  scale-wing,  a  lepidopter;  scale- 
winged   a.,  lepidopterous ;     scale-work,   work, 
ornament,  decoration, etc.,of  an  imbricated  pattern; 
scale-worm  =  scale-back;  scale-wort,  the  plant 
Lat/iriea  sijtiamaria. 

1841  W.  C.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Hist.  xvii.  §  6  (ed.  3)  526  Both 
horses  and  men  [of  the  Sarmatians]  were  covered  with  a 
curious  kind  of  'scale  armour  formed  of  the  sliced  hoofs  of 
animals.  1882  CasselFs  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  330  'Scale-backs. 
1803  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  IV.  it.  539  'Scale-Backed  Sciaena. 
1859  K.  CORNWALLIS  New  World  I.  20  Scale-backed  arma- 
dilloes.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Plainer.  558 
[These]  throw  off  the  superficial  periderm..in  the  form  of 
'scale-bark.  1853  OGILVIE,  Suppl.,  * 'Scale-beetles.  1898 
Daily  News  s  July  6/4  Mr.  W.  M.  Maskell . .  was  considered 
thechiefauthorityof  the  dayon  *scale-blight.  1906  Westtn. 
Gaz.  5  May  9/3  A  pair  of  handsome  'scale-blue  Worcester 
vases.  1555  PHAER  SEiieid  11. 21  Their,  ,'skalebright  necks. 


SCALE. 

H.  MARRVAT  Year  in  Sweden  II.  xliii.  83  The  •scale-roof 
was  struck  by  lightning.  1713  PETIVER  Aquat.  Anim. 
Amboinz  Tab.  16/30  Ann's  marina.  .'Scale-shell.  Ibid. 


.  .  ..  . 

16/31   Operculum   callorutn  ..  Scale-shell.      1891  Century 


a«,ciic-3nwu.utniu  ivwi..,^i,.  1829  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3) 
V.  585  Lepidosis.  'Scale-skin.  1819  BAKKWELL  Introd. 
Min.  II.  346  Lepidolite,  or  'Scale-stone . .  is  composed  of  scales 
or  minute  laminae.  1841  MAUNDER^C/.^ Lit.  Treas., Scale- 
stone,  or  Schaalstein.  1888  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  V.  132 
The  technical  characters.. of  *scale-tails  are  unmistakably 
sciurine.  Ibid.  131  The..* Scale-tailed  Squirrels.  1831  J, 
HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal.  II.  14  When  the  handles  [of  table 
knives]  consist  of  sides,  nailed  upon  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  con- 
tinued from  the  blade, ..  they  are  called 'scale  tangs.  ^  1864 


centrically  arranged  scales,  being  in  fact  the  original  species 
improved.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  93  Wrought  Iron 
Manufacture:.. 'Scale  Cleaner.  1898  J.  HUTCHINSON  in 
A  rch.  Surg.  I X.  308  A  slight  formation  of  exfoliative  'scale- 
crust.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Escttille,  a  plated  Corselet  made 
'scale-fashion.  1548  TURNER  Names  Heroes  (E.  D.  S.)  17 
Asplenum...\i  maye  be  called  in  englishe  Citterach,  or 
'Scaleferne,  or  Finger-ferne.  1862  D.  T.  ANSTED  Channel 
Isl.  II.  viii.  (ed.  2)  182  The  scale-fern  is  met  with,  though 
rarely.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  Table,  'Scale  fishes  have 
no  ears.  1651  T.  BARKER  Art  of  Angling  (1653)  8  This  feed 
will  gather  the  scale  Fish  together,  as  Carp,  Tench,  Roach, 
Dace  and  Bream.  1814  Atner.  Nemsp.  in  Byron  Corsair 
in.  xxiv  note.  The  superior  scale  and  shell  fish  with  which 
its  waters  abound.  1857  PERLEY  Hand-lSk.  New  Brunswick 


24  The  pollack,  the  hake,  and  the  haddock,  when  dry-cured, 
are  designated  by  dealers,  '  scale-fish  '.  Ibid.  28  The  torsk, 
or  cusk,  is . .  dry-cured  as  a  '  scale-fish  '.  1828  FLEMING  Brit. 
Anim.  205  Lepidopus.  'Scale-foot... Two  pointed  scales  in 
place  of  ventrals.  1898  PACKARD  Text-Ik.  Entom.  198 
Kellogg  has  detected  these  »scale-hairs,  as  he  calls  them,  in 
Panorpa.  1840  Cuviers  Anim.  Kingd.  572  The  young 
'Scale-insects  have  the  body  oval,  very  flat.  1882  VINES  tr. 
Sachs'  Hot.  433  The  buds  produced  on  the  leaf-stalks  de- 
velope  into  long  underground  stolons  furnished  with  'scale- 
leaves.  1611  COTGR.,£«  Escaillons  dufalais,..tbe  skales, 
or  *skale-like  diuisions  in  the  roofe..of  the  mouth  of  a 
horse.  1883  Science  I.  150/2  The  supposed  scale-like  nature 
of  penguin-feathers.  1892  PATER  Emerald  Uthwart  Wks. 
jooi  VIII.  228  Fritillaries.. Snakes'  heads,  the  rude  call 
them,  for  their  shape,  "scale-marked  too.  1846  LINDLEY 
Veget.  Kingd.  59  These  'Scalemosses  differ  from  the  Liver- 


the  spot  above  the  end  of  the  lower  'scale-pad  is  reached 
the  tail  is  covered  with  long  black  hair.  1898  Engineering 
Mag.  XVI.  145/1  Mineral  Oils  as  'Scale-Preventives.  1862 


361  Of  the  cisterns  of  gold,  there  were  two;  whose  sculp, 
ture  was  of  'scale-work.  1875  FOMTNUM  Maiolica  viii.  69 
The  ground,  .sometimes covered  with  scale  work.  1882  Cas- 
sell's  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  330  "Scale-worms.  1849  BALFOUR  Man. 
Bot.  §  963  Lathr&a  squamaria,  'Scak-wort,  is  parasitical 
upon  the  roots  of  Hazels,  Cherry-laurel's,  and  other  trees. 

Scale  (sk^l),  rf.3  Forms  :  5-8  skale,  6  Sc. 
scaill(e,  5-  scale,  [ad.  It.  scala  or  its  source  L. 
scala  :— prehist.  *scansla  (scaitd-  +  -ltd),  f.  scandcre 
to  climb  (see  SCAND  v.).  Cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  escala, 
OF.  eschiele  (mod.F.  ichelle)Z\ 

I.  1 1.  A  ladder ;  in  early  use,  a  scaling-ladder. 

1412-20  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  11.  7962  pay  haue. .  Her  wallis 
maskued,  and  ageyn  oure  skalis..made  gret  ordinaunce. 
1426  —  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  566,  I  sawh.  .ffolkys,  wych  dyde 
entende  To  helpe  her  ffrendys  to  ascende. .  By  scalys  throgh 
the  strong  closure,  a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I. 
452  Preparatioun  of  scailles  and  ledderis  was  maid  for  the 
assault.  1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  v.  ix,  I  taught  him  by 
a  scale  of  cord  to  clime.  1611  COTGR.,  Eschellette,  a  little 
ladder,  or  skale.  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  (1683)  33 
A  Scale  or  Ladder  was  made  that  reached  unto  the  Roof. 

t  b.  In  figurative  and  allusive  uses,  freq.  with 
reference  to  Jacob's  ladder  (Gen.  xxviii.  12).  Obs. 

14..  LYDG.  in  Tundale's  Vis*  123  Sython  thou  [the  B.  V. 
M.]  of  Jacob  art  the  ryght  scale.. the  laddur  of  holynes. 
1494  Hyttons  Scala  Per/.  (VV.  de  W.)  Envoy,  This  boke. 
..Scale  of  perfeccion  calde  in  euery  place.  1605  BACON 
Adv.  Learn.  II.  24  b,  All  true  and  frutefull  Natvrall  Philo- 
sophic, hath  A  double  Scale  or  Ladder,  Ascendent  and 
Descendent.  31626  SIR  J.  DAVIES /'<«««  (1876)  II.  211  The 
Jacob's  scales,  whereby  shee  [Faith]  clymes  the  skyes.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  iv.  354  In  th'  ascending  Scale  Of  Heav'n  the 
Starrs  that  usher  Evening  rose,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rein.  (1759) 
I.  3  The  lofty  Tube,  the  scale  With  which  they  Heav'n 
itself  assail.  Was  mounted  full  against  the  Moon.  1781 
COWPF.R  Retirem.  in  A  scale  by  which  the  soul  ascends 
From  mighty  means  to  more  important  ends.  1820  HAZLITT 
Led.  Dram.  Lit.  14  They  are  the  scale  by  which  we  can 
best  ascend  to  the  true  knowledge  and  love  of  him. 

t  2.  A  rung  or  step  of  a  ladder.     Also^f.   Obs. 

£1440  Promp.  Pan-.  442/1  Scale.. of  a  leddur,  scalare. 
1530  PALSGR.  265/2  Scale  of  a  ladder,  eschellon.  1608  WILLET 


BROWNE  Tracts  i.  (1683)  5  Ladders  signifie  Travels,  and  the 
Scales  thereof  Preferment. 

f  3.  A  flight  (of  stairs) ;  a  staircase.  Obs. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  9,  I  came  by  a  long  gallorie 
to  a  salying  scale  or  downe  going  staire.  1658-9  in  N. 
Riding  Rec.  (1888)  VI.  16  No  mariner,  .do  moor,  fesse  or 
tye  any  ship  etc.  to  the  said  bridge,  the  Jewells,  scales,  or 
any  part  thereof.  1703  ADDISON  Italy,  Caprea  259  Several 
ancient  Scales  of  Stairs,  by  which  they  us'd  to  ascend  'em 
l^i .  mountains]. 

II.  4.  A/us.  a.  A  definite  series  of  sounds 
ascending  or  descending  by  fixed  intervals,  esp. 
such  a  series  beginning  on  a  certain  note  (cf.  KEY 
ji.l  7  b)  selected  for  the  purposes  of  musical  com- 
position, to.  Any  of  the  graduated  series  of  sounds 
into  which  the  octave  is  divided,  the  sounds  varying 
according  to  the  system  of  graduation  adopted. 

For  the  various  scales  of  ancient  and  modern  music,  see 
CHROMATIC  a.  5,  DIATONIC  a.  i,  2,  ENHARMONIC  a.  1,2,  HAR- 
MONIC a.  4,  MAJOR  a.  4  c,  MINOR  a.  6  c,  MELODIC  a.,  PYTHA- 
GOREAN a. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  2  Here  is  the  Scale  of  Musicke 
which  wee  terme  the  Gam.  Ibid.  7  Phi.  Why  then  was 
your  Scale  deuised  of  xx  notes  and  no  more?  Rla.  Because 
that  compasse  was  the  reach  of  most  voyces :  so  that  vnder 
Gam  i>t  the  voice  seemed  as  a  kinde  of  humming,  and  aboue 
E  la  a  kinde  of  constrained  shrieking.  1697  EVELYN  Nu- 
mismata  viii.  285  Aretine . .  improved  the  Scale  and  set  the 
first  Gamut.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  The  Scale  of 
Musick  among  the  Greeks,  consisted  of  fifteen  Notes,  or  the 
Distances  of  two  Octaves.  1777  SIR  W.  JONES  Ess.  Imit. 
Arts  Poems,  etc.  198  In  the  regular  scale  each  interval 
assumes  a  proper  character.  1818  BUSBY  Gram.  Mus.  362 
The  fifth  of  any  Minor  key  is  related  to  that  key,  because 
its  scale,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  requires  only  one  change  in 
the  octave  of  that  key,— the  sharpening  of  its  sixth.  1866 
ENGEL  Nat.  Mus.  ii.  24  The  musical  scale  varies  in  different 
nations,  having  in  some  instances  more  intervals  than  ours, 
in  others  fewer.  1876  STAINER  (t  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms 
s.  v.,  By  starting  from  any  note  in  the  semitonal  scale,  we 
can  have  twelve  minor  modes.  1884  Encyel.  Brit.  XVII. 
80/2  To  this  scale  of  four  notes,  G,  A,  0  B,  C,  were  subse- 
quently added  a  note  below  and  a  note  above,  which  made 
the  hexachord. 

C.  In  particularized  use  (chiefly  //.)  :  Any  scale 
taken  as  a  subject  of  instruction  or  practice. 

1865  Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  1. 267  She  taught  the  very  young 
collegians  their  'scales'.  1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN  R.  Lynne 
II.  xiii.  285  She  could  just  scamper  through  the  scales. 
1884  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Rom,  Singer  I.  i.  n  We  will  try  a 
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scale.  1888  Poor  Nellie  ii.  i.  89, 1  do  wish  she  would  forget 
to  play  her  scales  some  morning. 

d.  The  compass  or  range  of  a  musical  instrument. 

1818  BUSBY  Gram.  Mus.  484  The  Violino,  bulky  in  its  me- 
chanical construction,  and  deep  in  its  scale.     Ibid.  485  The 
Clarinett.  .is  an  instrument  of  the  reed  species.     Its  scale 
extends  from  E  below  the  F  Cliff  note  to  E  in  alt. 
fe.  The  musical  staff.   Obs. 

1598  Riddles  Heracl.  %  Deinocr.  Sol.  21  The  scale  of  mu- 
sicke  is  made  with  lines  and  spaces.  1609  DOWLAND  Or  nit  ft. 
Microl.  83  1 1  is  necessary  for  yong  beginners  to  make  a  Scale 
of  ten  lines.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.  I,  Scale  of  the 
Gamut,  or  Musical  Scale,  is  a  kind  of  Diagram,  consisting 
of  certain  Lines  and  Spaces  drawn  to  shew  the  several 
Degrees,  whereby  a  Natural  or  Artificial  Voice  or  Sound 
may  either  ascend  or  descend. 

6.  A  succession  or  series  of  steps  or  degrees;  a 
graduated  series,  succession,  or  progression  ;  csp. 
a  graduated  series  of  beings  extending  from  the 
lowest  forms  of  existence  to  the  highest  (scale  of 
faing(st  creatures,  existence,  life,  nature,  etc.). 

1605  HACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  28  b,  The  speculation.  .That 
all  things  by  scale  did  ascend  to  vnitie.  1643  SIK  T.  BROWNE 
Rt'lig.  Med,  i.  §  30  How  so  many  learned  heads  should  so 
farre  forget  their  Metaphysicks,  and  destroy  the  Ladder 
and  scale  of  creatures,  as  to  question  the  existence  of  Spirits. 
1712  Sfiect.  No.  519  p  8  If  the  Scale  of  Being  rises  by  such 
a  regular  Progress,  so  high  as  Man.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  \. 
47  Then,  in  the  scale  of  reas'ning  life,  'tis  plain,  There  must 
be,  somewhere,  such  a  rank  as  Man.  a  1781  WATSON 
Philip  ///,  vi.  (i£93>  II.  183  A  great  addition  to  its  power 
and  importance  in  the  scale  of  nations.  1855  BAIN  Senses 
4-  Int.  i,  ii.  214  A  scale  of  degrees  from  the  most  perfect 
opacity.. to  the  most  perfect  transparency.  1859  DARWIN 
Orig.  Spec.  ii.  54  Plants  low  in  the  scale  of  organisation. 
1865  DICKENS  Mut,  Fr.  iv.  vii,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  will  become  respectable  in  the  scale  of  society.  1883 
H.  DRUMMOND  Nat,  Laiv  in  Spir.  If.,  Eternal  Life  211  As 
we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  Life  we  rise  also  in  the  scale  of 
longevity. 

b.  A  regular  series  of  tones  or  shades  of  colour 
produced  by  mixing  with  different  proportions  of 
white  or  black.  (Cf.  It.  scala  di  colori.) 

1854  M  ARTEL  tr.  ChevreuCs  Colours  (facing  p.  308),  Table 
of  a  classification  of  several  varieties  of  dahlias  by  scales  of 
colours.  187*  CHURCH  Colour  v.  41  Every  colour  admits 
of  three  scales. 

6.  Math.  a.  A  number  of  terms  included  be- 
tween two  points  in  a  progression  or  series. 

1695  HALLEV  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  59  A  continued  Scale 
of  Proportionals  infinite  in  Number  between  the  two  terms 
of  the  ratio... If  there  be  supposed  between  i  and  10  an 
infinite  Scale  of  mean  Proportionals,  whose  Number  is  looooo. 
1785  HUTTON  Math.  Tables  22  There  may  be  as  many  sets 
or  scales  of  logarithms  as  we  please,  since  they  depend  in- 
tirely  on  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  the  first  two  arith- 
meticals.  1887  Casselfs  Encycl.  Dict.t  Scale  of  a  Series'. 
In  algebra,  a  succession  of  terms,  by  the  aid  of  which  any 
term  of  a  recurring  series  may  be  found,  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  preceding  ones  are  given. 

b.  Arith.  Any  of  the  various  conceivable  sys- 
tems of  notation  which  agree  in  the  principle  that 
the  value  of  a  figure  varies  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression according  to  its  serial  place,  but  are  dis- 
tinguished according  to  the  number  chosen  as  the 
*  radix '  or  constant  multiplier. 

The  '  scales '  are  usually  designated  by  the  adj.  derived 
from  the  Latin  distributive  numeral,  as  binary^  ternary^ 
denary,  duodenary  scale,  though  decimal  and  duodecimal 
scale  are  sometimes  substituted.  In  quot.  1797  scale  seems 
to  be  loosely  used  for  radix. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  II.  290  If  eight  were  the  scale, 
6  times  3  would  be  two  classes  and  two  units,  and  the 
number  18  would  be  represented  by  22.  1861  T.  LUND 
Wood's  Elem.  Alg.  §  367  When  the  radix  is  2,  the  scale  is 
called  Binary ;  when  3,  Ternary ;  when  10,  Denary  or 
Decimal.  1871  C.  DAVIES  Metric  Syst.  i.  18  The  scale  of 
tens  was  adopted.  1875  [see  DENARY]. 

7.  A  graduated  table  (of  prices,  charges,  etc.). 
1788  JHFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  ''•  3^°  A  scale  of  their  value 

for  every  month  has  been  settled  according  to  what  they 
sold  for  at  market.  1865  Shareholders'  Guardian  8  Nov. 
845/1  Reduction  in  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements. 
189$  Z.ri7v  Times  XCIX.  544/1  The  solicitor's  own  remune- 
ration is  in  the  main  based  upon  a  scale  of  allowances  fixed 
in  the  year  1807. 

8.  A  metrical  scheme,  rare. 

1835  ANTHOM  Horatii  Poemata  p.  xxiii,  The  scale  of  the 
mixed  Iambic  Trimeter  is.  .as  follows. 

III.  9.  A  set  or  series  of  graduations  (marked 
along  a  straight  line  or  a  curve)  used  for  measuring 
distances,  registering  the  height  of  a  liquid,  mer- 
cury, etc.,  or  determining  amounts  or  quantities  by 
inspection  ;  a  graduated  line,  arc,  etc. ;  spec,  the 
equally  divided  line  on  a  map,  chart,  or  plan 
which  indicates  its  scale  (sense  n),  and  is  used  for 
finding  the  distance  between  two  points. 

In  quot.  1606  _/*/.,  graduations. 

£1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  r.  §  12  Next  the  forseide  cercle  of 
the  A.  b.  c.,  vnder  the  cros-Iyne,  is  Marked  the  skale,  in 
Maner  of  2  Squyres  or  elles  in  Manere  of  laddres.  1527 
R.  THORNE  \i\Haklnyt's  Voy.  (1589)  253  Set  the  one  foot  of 
the  compasse  In  the  said  transuersall  line  at  the  end  of  the 
nether  scale,  the  scale  of  longitude,  and  the  other  foot 
sheweth  the  degree  of  longitude  that  the  region  is  in.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  u.  vii.  21  They  take  the  flow  o1  th'  Nyle 
By  certaine  scales  i'  th'  Pyramid.  1625  N.  CARPENTER 
Gcog.  Del.  n.  iv.  65  The  Distance  of  any  two  places  set 
downs  in  the  Chart,  being  taken  and  applyed  to  the 
scale,  will  shew  how  many  miles  it  containes.  165*  (title) 
PosthumalS.]  Fosteri :  the  Description  of  a  Ruler,  Upon 
which  is  inscribed  divers  Scales  and*  the  Vses  thereof.  1712 
J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  85  A  small  double  Line 
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divided.,  which  is  called  the  Scale  of  the  Plan,  and  is  always 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Paper.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Decimal 
Scales, . . to  expedite  Decimal  Arithmetic,  by  Shewing  by 
Inspection  the  Decimal  Fraction  of  any  Part  of  Money, 
Weight,  or  Measure.  1735  MORTIMER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XL1V.  681  Fahrenheit  begins  his  Scale  from  o.  the  Point 
to  which  the  Mercury  hath  been  observed  to  fall  by  the 
greatest  Cold  in  Ysland.  1873  Act  36  fy  37  Viet.  c.  85  §  3 
A  scale  of  feet  denoting  her  draught  of  water  shall  be  marked 
on  each  side  of  her  stem.  1889  WELCH  Text-bk.  Naval 
Archit.  12  Scale  of  tons  per  inch.  Scale  of  mean  drafts. 

f  b.  Scale  of  logarithms,  of  numbers  (see  quots.). 
1630  WINGATK  Arith.  \\,  iv.  291  The  Line  of  Proportion 
consists  of  two  scales,  viz.  the  scale  of  Logarithmes,  and  the 
Scale  of  Numbers.  7/W.,  The  Scale  of  Logarithmes  is, 
a  scale  of_equall  parts  described  vnder  the  common  line, 
and  abutting  vpwards  vpon  the  same  line.  Ibid.  v.  299 
The  Scale  of  Numbers  is  a  scale  of  Proportionall  parts 
described  aboue  the  common  line,  and  abutting  downwards 
vpon  the  same  line.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  Pro- 
portional Scales,  sometimes  also  called  Logarithmetical ;  are 
only  the  Artificial  Numbers  or  Logarithms  placed  on  Lines,  for 
the  ease  and  advantage  of  Multiplying,  Dividing,  Extracting 
Roots,  &c.  by  the  means  of  Compasses,  or  by  Shding-Kules. 

C.  Diminishing  scale',  see  quot.  1842. 
1753  F.  PRICE  Brit.  Carpenter  (ed.  3)  46  Make  a  diminish- 
ing scale,  by  setting  that  distance  up,  from  t  to  1.  1842 
GWII.T  Archit.  Gloss.,  Diminishing  Scale,  a  scale  of  grada- 
tion used  in  finding  the  different  points  for  drawing  the 
spiral  curve  of  the  Ionic  volute. 

10.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  strip  or  blade 
of  wood,  ivory,  metal,  or  cardboard  having  gradu- 
ated   and    numbered    spaces    upon    it,   used    for 
measuring  or  laying  down  distances. 

Diagonal^  Clutter's,  Jfarrjuois  scale :  see  the  qualifying 
words.  Plane  (t plain)  scale  :  see  PLANK  a.  3. 

1607  NOKDKN  Sun'.  Dial.  in.  125  By  the  plot  which  he  so 
maketh,  a  stranger  by  scale  and  compasse  may  truly  find  the 
quantities  of  the  particulars.  1660  J.  MOORE  Arith.  \. 
Introd.  15  Those  who  use  a  decimall  foot,  yard  or  scale. 
1701  [see  REDLXISG  vbl.  $b.  2].  1758  WATSON  Milit.  Diet* 
(ed.  5\  A  Sca/c,  a  Rule  used  by  Engineers  to  draw  Forti- 
fications on  Paper,  and  another  sort  used  by  Gunners  to 
take  the  Dimensions  of  their  Guns.  1779  RAMSDEN  Descr. 
Engine  for  dividing  Strait  Lines  3  Its  uses  for  dividing 
all  sorts  of  navigation  scales,  sectors,  £c.  must  be  obvious. 
1840  BKUFF  Engin.  Field-work  (ed.  2)  142  Press  the  rule 
gently,  and  move  the  slider  on  the  scale.  1887  D.  A.  Low 
Machine  Draw,  Introd.  5  The  best  scales  are  made  of  ivory, 
and  are  twelve  inches  long. 

b.  Scale  of  equal  par  is  =  plane  scale  (PLANE  «.3). 

1630  [see  9  b].  1777  WADDISGTON  Epit.  Nawig.t  Jllent. 
Geow.  85  To  make  a  Mercator's  Chart  by  Meridional  Parts, 
to  be  set  off  from  a  Scale  of  Equal  Parts.  1809  TROUGHTOM 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  i.  109  A  finely  divided  scale  of 
equal  parts. 

11.  The  proportion  which  the  representation  of 
an  object  bears  to  the  object  itself;  a  system  of 
representing  or  reproducing  objects  in  a  smaller  or 
larger  size  proportionately  in  every  part.    To  scale  : 
with  exactly  proportional  representation  of  each 
part  of  the  model. 

1662  J.  GRAUNT  Bills  of  Mortality  xi.  6r  The  Map  of 
London  set  out  in  the  year  1658  by  Richard  Newcourt, 
drawn  by  a  scale  of  Yards.  1681  RAY  Corr.  (1848)  130  To 
draw  them  in  piccolo,,  using  a  small  scale.  1682  GRFW 
Anat.Pl.  2  As  for  their  Figures,  it  were  much  to  be  wished, 
That  they  were  all  drawn  by  one  Scale  ;  or,  at  most,  by 
Two  ;  one,  for  Trees  and  Shrubs ;  and  another  for  Herbs. 
1793  SMKATOM  Edystone  L.  §  97,  I  made  some  progress  in 
laying  down  to  a  scale,  the  measures  taken  upon  paper. 
1801  Fanner's  Mag.  Aug.  270  The  model  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  cottage,  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  foot.  1889 
WELCH  Text-hit.  Naval  Archit.  i.  18  Construct  to  scale  the 
curve  of  tons  per  inch  immersion.  1895  Bookman  Oct.  26/2 
Single  page  plans  of  small  districts  on  a  fair  scale. 

in  phr.  used  attrib.  1887  J.  T.  WALKER  in  EncycL  Brit. 
XXII.  709/2  For  large  scale  work  in  plains-  lbid.t  The 
smaller  scale  hill  topography. 

f  b.  A  unit  of  dimension  in  a  representation  of  | 
an  object,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  unit 
of  dimension  in  the  object  itself,  as  the  size  of  the 
object  shown  on  the  plan  bears  to  the  actual  size 
of  the  object  which  it  represents.   Obs.  rare. 

1679  Moxos  Mech.  Exerc.  130  If  you  make  every  half 
quarter  of  an  Inch  to  be  a  Scale  for  two  Inches. .  :  And  if 
you  make  every  half  quarter  of  an  Inch  to  be  a  Scale  for 
four  Inches. 

12.  Relative   or  proportionate   size    or   extent ; 
degree,  proportion. 

1607  B.  JONSON  Volpone  Ep.  Ded.,  With  what  ease  I 
could  haue  varied  it,  nearer  his  scale  (but  that  I  feare  to 
boast  my  owne  faculty)  I  could  here  insert.  1813  WELLING- 
TON in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  XI.  6  Castanos  told  me  that  he 
did  not  think  the  scale  of  command  sufficient  for  him  who 
had  commanded  in  Catalonia.  1867  A.  BARRY  SirC.  Barry 
vi.  207  That  practice,,  .both  in  scale  and  area,  began  to 
diminish.  1877  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong, (*&,-$)  II.  x.sis  Its 
scale  no  doubt  far  surpassed  that  of  any  church  then  stand- 
ing in  England.  18913  *  R.  BOLDREWOOD  *  Col.  Reformer 
(1801)  259  He.. adhered  to  the  scale  of  non -expenditure 
which  he  found  at  Ralnbar. 

13.  fig.  A  standard  of  measurement,  calculation, 
or  estimation. 

1626  I'ACON  Syh'a  §  835  Definite  Axiomes  are  to  be  drawn 
out  of  Measured  Instances:  And  so  Assent  to  be  made  to 
the  more  Generall  Axiomes,  by  Scale.  1651  HOBBKS  Le- 
viath.  ii.  xxvii.  157  The  Degrees  of  Crime  are  taken  on 
divers  Scales.  i6oa  RAY  Disc.  ii.  (1732)  oi  Taking  my 
Measures.. by  the  Scale  of  the  Eye.  173*  POPE  Ess.  Man 
it.  292  Ev'n  mean  Self-love  becomes,  by  force  divine,  The 
scale  to  measure  others'  wants  by  thine.  1841  Penny  Cycl. 
XXII.  192/1  A  scale  according  to  which  the  natural  ferti- 
lity of  different  soils  can  be  classed. 
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b.  Phr.  On  or  upon  a  (large,  small,  liberal^  etc.) 
sca/e. 

1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  703  Were  education .  .Conducted  on 
a  manageable  scale.  1793  BURKE  Let.  to  Sir  G.  Elliot  in 
Corr.  (1844)  IV.  151  On  a  far  larger  scale.. than  civil  wars 
have  generally  extended  themselves  to.  1808  SCOTT  Auto- 
kiogr.  in  Lockhart  I.  i.  49,  I  have  all  my  life  delighted  in 
travelling,  though  I  have  never  enjoyed  that  pleasure  upon 
a  large  scale.  1843  PKESCOTT  Mexico  i.  ii.  I.  35  His  ordin- 
ary domestic  expenditure,  -was  certainly  on  no  stinted  scale. 
1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  xiii.  739  It  must  be  allowed  that  in 
his  intellect,  everything  was  on  a  great  scale. 

14.  a.  Sculpture.    =  scale-stone    (see    i6\      b. 
Painting.  'A  figure  subdivided   by  lines   like   a 
ladder,  which  is  used  to  measure  proportions  be- 
tween pictures  and  the  things  represented '  (Cas- 
selfs  Encycl.  Diet.}. 

1834-6  UAKI.OW  m  Encycl.  M  strop.  (1845)  VIII.  788/2 
A  wooden  perpendicular  rule  the  height  of  the  work,  which 
is  movable  from  the  strip  of  marble  or  scale  under  the  model 
to  that  under  the  block  of  marble  which  is  to  be  cut. 

15.  The  ratio  of  the  width  of  an  organ-pipe  to 
its  length. 

1881  DROADHOUSE  Mus.  Acoustics  78  A  pipe  of  a  large 
'  scale  ',  by  which  organ  builders  mean  a  wide  pipe,  gives 
a  much  louder  tone  than  a  narrower  one  of  the  same  length. 
1884  UosANijrKT  in  Encycl.  Krit.  XVII.  830/2  The  scalo 
.  .and  voicing  of  the  open  diapason  vary  with  fashion. 

IV.  16.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  9)  scale- 
pipette  >  -reading  \  (sense  4)  scale  degree t  passage, 
singing;  (sense  ii)  scale  drawing,  plan;  (sense 
7)  scale  charge;  scale-micrometer  (see  quot.}; 
scale-paper,  paper  having  printed  upon  it  divi- 
sions in  eighths,  tenths,  &c.  of  an  inch  for  draw- 
ing in  proportion  (Diet.  Archit.  Publ.  Soc.  1881); 
scale-stairs  Sc.,  *  straight  flights  of  steps,  as  op- 
posed to  a  stair  of  spiral  form'  (Jam.)  ;  so  scale- 
staircase  ;  scale-stone,  -stool  (see  quot.  1859). 

1890  Daily  Ncws^  5  Feb.  64  Each  tenant  has  been  black- 
mailed of  eight  guineas  for  a  simple  licence,  in  addition  tr> 
the  *scale  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  the  house.  1889 
Century  Diet.  sv.  /Vi^'tr,  To  distinguish  between  degrees 
of  the  staff  and  degrees  of  the  scale,  the  terms  sta/f- 
dcgrcc  and  *  scale-decree  are  sometimes  used.  1856  Orr'.\ 
Circ.  Sci.,  Mech.  Fliilos.  260  In  addition  to  the  'scale- 
drawings  of  the  whole,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  best  engi- 
neers to  execute  full-sized  drawings  of  details.  1890  \V.  }. 
GORDON  Foundry  153  A  complete  set  of  scale  drawings, 
in  which  every  detail  is  set  out.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek., 

*  Scale-micrometer^    a   graduated    .scale    in    the    field    of  a 
telescope  for  measuring  distances  between  objects.      1907 
Daily  Citron.   16  Nov.   5/2   Her.,  facile  execution  of  the 
*scale  passages.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Scal<!-pipettc, 
a  tubular  pipette  having  a  graduated  scale  on   the  .sidt. 
1908    Westni.   Gaz.    10  Aug.   3/1   AH   the   old  *scale   plans 
and  technical  drawings.     1873  MAXWELL  Etectr.  <V  Magn. 
II.  338  The  *scale-reading  at  certain  definite  times.     1890 
Daily  News  17   Feb.  3/2  Imperfect  *scale  singing.     £1730 
KUKT  Lett.  N.  Scot.  iii.  (1754)  I.  63  [In  Inverness]  a  round 
Stair   Case,   {is   called]   a   Turnpike ;    and    a   Square   one 
goes  by  the  Name  of  a  *Skale  Stair.     1821  SCOTT  Kenilw. 
vi,  Access  was  given  to  them  [sc.  apartments]  by  a  large 
*scale   staircase,  as   they  were   then  called.      1841  Penny 
Cycl.  XXI.  142/1  The  whole  instrument  is  then  removed  to 
the  *scale-stone  on  which  the  rough  block  is  placed.     1859 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XIX.  868/2  If  the  model  is  to  be  copied 
in  marble  or  stone,  the  first  step  is  to  procure  a  block  of  the 
required   size.     Two  stones,  called  *scale-stones,  are  then 
prepared,  upon  one  of  which  the  model  or  plaster  cast  is 
placed,  and  upon  the  other  the  rough  block  of  marble.    The 
fronts  of  these  stones  have  figured  marks  or '  scales '  exactly 
corresponding.     1893  SYMONIJS  Michel  Angela  I.  104  The 
ingenious  process  of '  pointing  the  marble  '  by  means  of  the 

*  pointing  machine '  and  '  scale-stones  '.   1874 '  N.  D'ANVERS ' 
Elem.  I  fist.  Art,  Sculpture  (1889)  176  The  cast  and  the 
marble  are  placed  on  two  blocks,  called  *scale- stools,  exactly 
alike. 

Scale  (sk£il),  jM  dial.  Also  S  skell,  9  skeal(l. 
[a.  ON.  skdli  wk.  masc.  :-OTent.  type  *sk&lon-, 
f.  *$k&l-  (:  *skal-t  *j&/-)  to  separate :'  see  SCALE  sb*, 
SHALE  sb.  Cf.  SHEAL,  SHIELING.]  A  hut,  shed. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8592  For  fc-ai  had  husing  nan  to  wale, 
Dai  fended  in  a  littel  scale.  1787  J.  CLARKE  Surv.  Lakes 
Introd.  30  The  booths  likewise,  constructed  for  the  watchers 
of  cattle  in  summer, ..  were  Skells  or  Scales.  1878  Cutnbld. 
Gloss.)  Skeall^  a  scale  ;  a  shed  or  building  on  the  fell.  1895 
Lakel.  «r  Icel.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Used  of  wooden  huts  put  up  as  a 
temporary  protection  for  turf,  which  are  called  '  peat  scales1. 

t  Scale,  fbfi  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  scala,  whence 
OF.  eschiel(l}et  eskiele  (see  ESCHELE).]  A  maniple, 
squadron,  or  battalion. 

6-1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)xxx.  135  Withouten  be  principal! 
oste..and  also  withouten  certayne  scales  [orig.  Fr.  escheles] 
\mt  er  ordaynd  for  forraying.  1591  Carrara's  Art  Warn 
166  These  bodies.. are  of  many  called  maniples,  or  scales. 

Scale  (skM),  sbfi    [f.  SCALE  w.3] 
fl.   =  ESCALADE.  Obs. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1190/1  Diuerse  bands., 
entnng  the  ditches  offered  the  scale.  1589  IVE  Praet. 


prised  by  Scale,  a  Castle  in  tne  nearc  oi  me  »_ounirie.  1007 
MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  652  Others  to  a  Citie  strong  Lay  Siege, 
encampt ;  by  Battcrie,  Scale,  and  Mine,  Assaulting. 

2.  The  estimation  of  an  amount  of  timber  stand- 
ing or  in  logs  ;  the  amount  of  the  estimate. 

1877  Mich.  Reports  XXXIV.  376  To  conclude  the  parties 
in  that  respect  by  his  scale.  Ibid.  XXXV.  521  The  scale 
bill  showed  four  hundred  and  ninety  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventeen  feet  of  white  pine.  1880  Northwest. 
Lumberman  24  Jan.,  For  punky  knots  the  general  rule  is 
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SCALED. 


to  allow  the  whole  scale  of  the  log  for  defects,     fbid.,  A 
buyer  should  be  allowed . .  one-half  the  scale  of  the  punky  log. 

t  Scale,  sb3  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  scal(l]e^  escal(l}e 
(mod.V.  estate,  esp.  in  phr.faire  escale  to  go  ashore) 
or  its  source  It.  ^c/<z  =  Sp.,  Pg.  escala  seaport, 
harbour  :— L.  scala  ladder  (see  SCALE  J^-3).]  a.  A 
landing-place ;  occas.  a  custom-house,  rare. 

i68z  WHELER  Joitrn.  to  Greece  lit.  246  On  the  other  side 
..is  the  Scale,  or  Custom-house  for  the  Grand  Signiors 
own  Subjects.  1683 in  Misc.Curiosa  (1708)  III.  49  Montanea 
..is  the  Scale  or  Landing-place  for  Prusa.  1813  J.  C.  HOB- 
HOUSE  Journey  (ed.  2)  639  At  the  extremity  of  the  inner  bay 
there  is  a  sort  of  scale  or  landing-place. 

b.  A  seaport  town ;  a  trading  port ;  a  centre  of 
trade  or  traffic ;  an  emporium. 

1613  SIR  A.  SHERLEY  Trav.  Persia.  9  The  Turke  hauing 
giuen  certaine  scales  to  trade  in.  1628  DIGBY  fay.  Medit. 
(Camden)  42  The  24.  the  English  Viceconsull  att  Scanderone 
came  to  me  with  a  letter  from  the  Aga  there  desiring  me  to 
be  gone,  for  that  I  disturbed  the  Gran  Signiors  scale  there. 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  38  A  Maritim  Town, ..her" 
chiefest  Arsenal  for  Gallies,  and  the  Scale  by  which  she 
conveys  her  Moneys  to  Italy.  1682  WHKLEK  Journ,  to 
Greece  i.  16  It  [Spalato]  being  the  chief  Scale  of  Trade  for 
Shipping  of  Goods  from  Turky  to  Venice. 

attrib.  1674  EVELYN  Navig.  $  Cojittn.  Misc.  Writ.  (1825) 
648  Tripoly,  and  Alexandretta. .,  and.  .Aleppo,  .to  which 
scale  merchants  came.. from  all  the  oriental  countries. 

Scale  (sk<*'l),  zv1   Also  7  skale.   [f.  SCALE  j£.i] 

1.  trans.  To  weigh  in  scales,  find  the  weight  of. 

1691  Virginia  Stat.  at  Large  (1823)  III.  76  That  the 
court.  .appoint..fitt.  .persons. .  to.  .scale  such  leather  as  they 
shall  find  sufficiently  curryed.  1883  Harpers  filag,  Apr. 
692/1  The  cheeses  go.  .to  the.  .weigh-house  to  be  scaled. 

"b.  Baking.  To  weigh  out  (dough)  in  proper 
quantities  for  making  up  into  loaves.  Usually 
with  off. 

1841  Guide  to  Trade,  Baker  40  The  dough  is  pitched  out 
of  the  trough  on  to  the  lid  of  the  opposite  trough,  when  it 
is  cut  into  masses  and  weighed — technically  scaled  off.  1875 
J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  253/2  It  [sc.  dough]  is  then 
'scaled  off',  i.e.,  weighed  on  scales  in  pieces  of  4lb.  4  oz,, 
if  4  Ib  loaves  are  to  be  made.  1890  Set.  Anier.  i  Mar. 
140/3  It  [sc.  the  sponge]  is.  .'scaled1  into  loaves,and  baked. 

1 2.  fig*  a.  To  weigh  as  in  scales  ;  hence,  to 
compare,  estimate.  Obs. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  m.  1.266  By  tins  is  your  brother 
saued,  your  honor  vntainted,  the  poore  Mariana  aduantaged, 
and  the  corrupt  Deputy  scaled.  1607  —  Cor.  n.  iii.  257 
Stealing  his  present  bearing  with  his  past. 

\  b.  With  tip :  To  compensate,  balance.  Obs. 

1622  CALLIS  Staf.  Sewers  (1647)  i,  I  put  Charge  and  Care 
in  one  Scale,  and  Resolution  in  the  other,  which  scaled 
them  both  up, 

3.  To  weigh,  have  a  weight  of  (so  much). 

1862  H.  H.  DIXON  ('The  Druid 'J  Scoff  $•  Sebright  13 
Eleven  [stone]  was  his  regular  racing  weight,  and  he  scaled 
ten  and  a  half  at  a  pinch.  1867  LOWELL  Study  Wind,,  Gt, 
Public  Char.  (1871)  68,  I  scale  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  but  when  I'm  mad  I  weigh  two  ton.  1888  RIDER 
HAGGARD  Maiiva's  Rev.  iv,  The  single  tusk  of  the  big  bull 
[elephant]  scaled  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 

absol.  1869 '  WAT.  BRADWOOD  '  O.  V.  H.  xxix,  At  a  weight 
to  which  Ralph  could  not  scale.  1886  Times  (weekly  ed.) 
6  Aug.  13/4  The  deer.,  are  sure  to  scale  heavily  when  the 
stalking  is  in  full  swing. 

b.  Racing.  To  be  weighed.  To  scale  in  :  to 
be  weighed  after  the  race,  to  *  weigh  in  '. 

1839  H.  H.  DIXON  ('  The  Druid ')  Silk  *  Scarlet  127  No 
welcome  (i)  was  printed  after  his  name  till  he  scaled -in  for 
Wanton.  1869  '  WAT.  BKAUWOOD  '  O.  V.  H.  xviii,  The  open 
steeplechase,  for  which  the  jockeys  had  long  ago  scaled. 

Scale  (sk^'l),  zf.2  Also  6  scaale,  7  skale.  [f. 
SCALE  s62  Cf.  F.  tcailler.] 

1.  trans.  To  remove  the  scales  from  (fish,  etc.). 

c  1440  Pro  nip.  Parv.  442/1  Scalyn  fysche,  exquamo.  1330 
PALSGR.  699/1  You  are  a  cooke  for  the  nones,  wyll  you 
sethe  these  roches  or  you  have  scaled  them?  1598  Kpulario 
¥  iv,  The  fish  which  you  wil  rost  would  not  be  scaled.  1674 
tr.  Scheffer's  Lapland  98  A  kind  of  glew  made  of  Perches 
skin  well  scaled.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  ix.  117  Scale, 
and  clean  your  Salmon  down  the  Back.  1800  Phil.  Trans. 
XC.  163  Three  herrings,  ..after  being  scaled  and  gutted. 
b.  In  various  technical  uses  : 

(a)  To  remove  the  scale  or  film  of  oxide  from  the  surface 
of  (metal),  esp.  as  a  preparatory  process  for  tinning.  Also 
absol.  (o)  To  clean  the  bore  of  (a  gun  or  cannon)  by  firing 
off  a  charge  of  powder,  (c)  To  remove  tartar  from  (the  teeth). 

1702  SAVERV  Miner's  Friend  71  A  red  Heat,  and  sudden 
cooling  it  again,  will  Scale  the  Copper.  1728  RUTTY  Tin- 
Plates  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV.  633  If  you  scale  with 
Vinegar, .  .you  need  only  plunge  the  Leaves  once  or  twice 
at  farthest.  1784  J.  KING  Voy.  Pacific  v.  x.  447  We  un- 
moored, and  scaled  the  guns.  1805  PIKE  Sources  Afississ. 
(1810)  2  We.. discharged  our  guns  at  a  target,  and  scaled 
out  our  blunderbusses.  1823  BYRON  Island  n.  xxi,  We  have 
got  some  guns  to  bear,  Ana  scaled  them.  1839  URE  Diet. 
Arts  1252  They  [sc.  iron  plates]  are. .once  more  exposed  to 
ignition  in  a  furnace,  whereby  they  are  scaled,  that  is  to 
say,  cast  their  scales.  1840  DE  LOUDE  Dentistry  0,7  The 
principal  parts  of  operative  dentistry,  .consist  of  scaling  the 
teeth,  lancing  and  scarifying  the  gums  [&c.]. 

2,  To  remove  as  scale  ;  to  take  off  or  away  in 
scales.    Also,  to  separate  into  layers.    To  be  scaled'. 
to  have  the  surface  removed  in  scales  or  flakes. 

« 1552  LELAND  Kin.  (1768)  I.  96  They  be  sore  woren  and 
scalid  with  wether.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch*  s  Mor.  1187 
This  aire..forceth  out  of  it  a  deale  of  rust,  and  skaleth  as 
it  were  much  terrestrial  substance  from  it.  1611  COTGR., 
Rugine,  the  Instrument  wherewith  a  Surgeon  scaleth  bones. 
1611  BIBLE  Tobit  iii.  17  To  scale  away  the  whitenesse  of 
Tobits  eyes.  1667  WATERHOUSE  Narr.  Fire  in  London  75 
The  Stones  of  the  outside  so  scaled,  as  if  the  Fire  was 


greedy  to  eat  out  all  firmness  in  them.  1668  CULPEPPER  & 
COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  m.  viii.  146  It  may  be  scaled  into 
four  plates.  1754  J-  BARTLET  Gent?.  Farriery  (ed.  2}  xxxv. 
293  Taking  care  that  it  does  not  penetrate  too  deep,  so  as 
to  scale  off  the  thin  bone.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VII. 
6  If  the  external  coat  be  scaled  off.  1843  Civil  Eng.  ty 
Arc/i.  jfrnl.  VI.  161/1  The  stones  being  ..scaled  by  frost. 

t  b.  ?  To  split  off  scales  or  flakes  from  (coin) 
for  the  purpose  of  fraud.  Obs. 

1576  Act  18  FMz.  c.  i.  §  i  Yf  any  person,  .deminishe 
falsefy  skale  or  lighten  the  proper  Moneys  or  Coignes  of 
this  Realme. 

3.  intr.  To  come  off  (or  away}  in  scales,  flakes, 
or  thin  pieces  ;  to  Make  or  peel  off.     Also,  of  skin 
eruptions  :  To  shed  scales. 

1529  [see  SCALD  «.l  i].  1607  TOPSELI,  Fonr-f.  Beasts  407 
Annoint  him.  .vntil  the  fiered  place  begin ne  to  scale.  1675 
HAN.  WOOI.LKV  Genthv.  Coinf.  179  It  [sc.  a  scaldhead]  will 
scale  off.  1743  POCOCKE  Descr.  East  I.  8  The  pillar  is  well 
preserved,  except  that  it  has  scaled  away  a  very  little  to 
the  south.  1752  HOLLIS  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  392  It 
is  hoped  the  Voyage  and  Climate  has  not  made  it  scale  or 
fade.  1832  LYELL  Princ.  GcoL  II.  220  Small  angular  frag- 
ments of  limestone,  which  scale  off  under  the  influence  of 
frost  and  rain.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVKS  Lect.  Clin.  J\fed.  xxx. 
385  Crops  of  pimples  which  scale  away.  1884  HOWELLS 
Silas  Lapliam,  i.  i,  It  ain't  a-going  to  crack  nor  fade  any  ; 
and  it  ain't  a-going  to  scale. 

4.  trans.  Of  disease:  To  cover  with  scales,    rare. 
1889  THNNYSON  Happy  vii,  The  leper  plague  may  scale 

my  skin  but  never  taint  my  heart. 

Scale  (sk^il),2>.3  Forms:  5  skayle,  5-7  skale, 
6  scaile,  skaille,  7  skaile,  skall,  scall,  5-  scale. 
[f.  SCALE  sb?>  Cf.  OF.  escaller  (isth  c.);  also  It. 
sea/are,  Sp.,  Pg.  escalar.~\ 

I.  1.  a.  trans.  To  attack  with  scaling  ladders ; 
to  take  by  escalade. 

la  1400  Morta  Arth.  3034  The  kynge..Skyftis  his  skoti- 
feris,  and  skayles  the  wallis.  1412-20  LYDG.  C  lit  on.  Troy 
ii.  6420  To  skale  he  wal  after  bei  be-gonne.  1473  Bk.  No- 
blesse (Roxb.)  16  To  aproche  the  towne  for  to  scale  yt.  1587 
GREENE  Euphues  his  Censure  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  220  Had 
not  the  citizens  made  as  violent  an  intermedley, . .  the  citty 
had  bene  scaled  and  sacked.  1617  MOKYSON  /tin.  n.  24, 
Great  multitudes  of  the  assaylants . .  attempting  to  scale  the 
fort.  1737  Poi'K  Hor.  Ep.  n.  ij.  40  He  leap'd  the  trenches, 
scal'd  a  Castle-wall.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  xxxviii.  V.  35 
The  assailants  offered  large  rewards  to  the  first  who  should 
scale  the  walls. 

b.  To  climb,  get  over  (a  wall  or  the  like)  ;  to 
ascend  (a  mountain)  ;  to  get  to  or  reach  the  top  of. 

1579  SPENSER  Shcph.  Cat.  Dec.  31  How  often  have  I  scaled 
the  craggie  Oke,  All  to  dislodge  the  Raven  of  her  nest? 
1605  London  Prodigal  m.  iii.  255  That  to  him  is  as  impos- 
sible As  'twere  with  me  to  scale  the  pyramids.  1669  STURMY 
Mariner's  Mag.  n,  xvi-94  To  find  the  Height  of  an  House, 
..and  the  length  of  the  Ladder  which  will  Scale  it.  1680 
OTWAY  Orphan  in.  vii.  (1705)  1301  I'll  scale  the  Window 
and  come  in  by  force.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  ly'.  Ivii.  256  She 
proposed  that  instant  to  scale  the  garden  wall.  1860  TYN- 
DALL  Glac.  i.  vii.  50  It  has  long  been  the  ambition  of  climbers 
to  scale  this  peak.  1878  MACLEAR  Celts  i.  8  Scaling  the 
mighty  barrier  of  the  Alps,  they  descended  upon  the  fertile 
vales  of  Southern  Europe. 

c.  transf.  and  fig.  or  in  fig.  context. 

1557  Tottets  Misc.  (Arb.)  172  When  Cupide  scaled  first  the 
fort,  Wherin  my  hart  lay  wounded  sore.  1563  SACKVILLE 
Induct.  Mirr.  Mag.  xix,  When  sickenes  seekes  his  castell 
health  to  skale.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Wont.  Pleased  i.  i,  Is 
your  old  Mlstris  growne  so  coy  and  cruell,  She  must  be 
scal'd?  1753  YOUNG  Centaur  vi.  Wks.  1757  IV.  245,  I  shall 
scale  the  summit  of  human  nature.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess 
vii.  245  She  that  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man  The  shining 
steps  of  Nature.  1908  \$th  Cent.  Oct.  621  He  has  proved 
the  value  of  attempting,  at  least,  to  scale  the  loftiest  heights. 

d.  Of  waves  beating  upon  a  ship  or  a  cliff. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  109  3°ur  brymme  blastis  awake 
the  wilde  wawlis,  and  scalen  sely  Peter  ship.  1823  BYRON 
Island  m.  i,  When  scaling  his  enormous  crag  the  wave  Is 
hurl'd  down  headlong. 

2.  To  'mount'  (the  skies):  to  ascend  or  climb 
up  into  (heaven).     Often  allusive. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  6  pus  men  mot  en  nedis  scale 
[j>.  r.  sti^e]  hcven.  1585  MoNTOOHBKIEtffdWwA  xiii.  3  Bright 
Apollo. .  Quhais  glorious  glance  ijit  stoutly  skaillis  the  skyis. 
1614  CHAPMAN  Odyss,  iv.  57  lie  vtter  truth  in  all ;  When 
heauens  supremest  height,  the  Sunne  doth  skall.  1762-71 
H.  WALPOLE  Vertue*s  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  IV.  6  He  piles 
palaces  on  bridges,  and  temples  on  palaces,  and  scales 
Heaven  with  mountains  of  edifices.  1784  Cow  PER  Task  m. 
221  God  never  meant  that  man  should  scale  the  heav'ns 
By  strides  of  human  wisdom.  1815  SHELLEY  A  las  tor m  278 
[A  swan]  rose  as  he  approached,  and  with  strong  wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky  [etc.].  1877  H.  M.  FIELD  Lakes 
ofKillarney  198  This  is  the  highest  pass  in  Europe.. and 
on  this  day  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  scaling  heaven  itself. 

3.  intr.  To  climb  (over),  ascend,  mount. 

«  1547  SURREY  Mneid  \\.  (1557)  Cj,  The  Grekes.  .rered  vp 
ladders  against  the  walles,  Under  the  windowes  scaling  by 
their  steppes.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  265  b,  He 
..was  avauncing  his  ladders  to  scale.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter. 
440  Her  bare  breast,.. Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his 
hand  did  scale,  Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  170  He.  .was  honored  with  a  murall 
crown  of  gold  for  stealing  over  the  wall  in  an  assault.  1645 
SYMONDS  Diary  (Camden)  224  Our  men  alighted  and  with 
their  pistolls  scalid  and  gott  in.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool 
ofQual.  (1809)  I.  171  Having  scaled  as  far  as  the  dining- 
room.  1843  TENNYSON  Two  Voices  lix,  That  men  with 
knowledge  merely  play'd,  I  told  thee — hardly  mgher  made, 
Tho'  scaling  slow  from  grade  to  grade. 

b.  Of  steps,  etc. ;  To  ascend,  mount. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  541  The  lower  stair  That  scal'd  by 
steps  of  Gold  to  Heav'n  Gate.  1861  LYTTON  &  FANE  Tann- 


hauser  88  Flights  of  blinding  brilliancy  of  stairs,  .that. , 
Scaled  to  the  City  of  the  Saints  of  God.  1863  P.  S.  WORS- 
LEY  Poems  fy  Transl.  9  Far  up  the  vault  a  dazzling  pave- 
ment, . .  Scaled  to  the  zenith. 

c.  Of  the  voice  or  a  musical  instrument :  To 
rise  high. 

1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  1013  Call  and  I  follow,  I  follow !  let 
me  die.    High  with  the  last  line  scaled  her  voice.    1901  G.  L. 
DICKINSON  Meaning  oj 'Good  227  The  rhythm  grew  more  and 
more  rapid,  the  instruments  scaled  higher  and  higher. 
II.  To  measure  or  regulate  by  a  scale. 

4.  trans.  To  fix  the  exact  amount  of.    U.S. 

1798  Washifigtons  Rep.  L  130  Two  accounts,  m  one  of 
which  he  scales  the  credits,  and  in  the  other  fixes  them  at 
their  nominal  amount. 

b.  With  down :  To  reduce  in  amount  according 
to  a  fixed  scale  or  standard.  ?  orig.  &.$. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Oct.  6/1  There  are  several  ways.. in 
which  boy  and  girl  labour  is  utilized  [in  New  York]  to  the 
disadvantage  of  adult  labour,  with  the  consequence  of  scaling 
down  the  adult's  income.  1888  Jrnf.  Franklin  Inst.  Oct. 
340  At  this  rate  it  will  require  seventeen  and  one-half  years, 
provided  there  be  no  failure  of  the  bills  during  that  period, 
and  that  the  item  be  not  scaled  down. 

6.  Lumber-trade,  a.  To  measure  (logs),  or  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  (standing  timber). 

1867  LOWELL  Fitz  Adam's  Story  526,  I  expect  I  can  Scale 
a  fair  load  of  wood  with  e'er  a  man.  1873  Wisconsin  Rep. 
XXXI,  As  soon  as  said  logs  shall  be  all  rafted  they  shall 
be  scaled.  1877  Michigan  Rep.  XXXV.  412  The  logs  were 
to  be  scaled  by  a  sealer  named. 

b.  Of  timber  :  To  produce  or  furnish  (so  much). 

1853  LOWELL  Moosehead  Jrnl.  Pr.  Wks.  1890  I.  32  Their 
eye,  accustomed  to  reckoning  the  number  of  feet  a  tree  will 
scale.  1884  C.  S.  SARGENT  Rep.  For.  N.  Amer.  555  Trees 
which  would  scale  from  1,000  to  3,500  feet  of  lumber  each. 

6.  a.  To  estimate  the  proportions  of. 

1877  A.  H.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  vi.  144  In  the  absence  of  any 
I    near  object  by  which  to  scale  them.     1902  Blackw,  Mag. 
June  865/2  The  inability  of  the  Australian  labouring  man 
to  scale  things  correctly. 

b.  To  provide  a  standard  of  proportion  for. 

1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  29  Pews., 
architects  say,  scale  a  building ;  that  is,  they  give  the  eye  a 
constant  standard  for  judging  of  its  size. 

Scale-board1,  [f. SCALED*  BOARD  j£. 2  Cf. 
SCABBARD  sb$\  Thin  board  used  for  hat-boxes,  silk 
hats,  veneer,  etc.,  and  by  printers  for  justifying. 

1711  Act  10  Anne  c.  18  g  62  To  export  such  Paper  Past- 
board  Mild  board  or  Scaleboard.  1821  J.  SMYTH  Pract. 
Customs  (ed.  2)  202  Scaleboards,  from  Germany,  are  packed 
in  Bundles,  weighing  50  at  each  Draught.  1823  CRABBE 
Technol.  Diet.  s.v.  Printing,  To  the  furniture  belong  also 
scale-boards.  1855  OGILVIE  Suppl.,  Scale-board,  in  print  - 
ing,.,  commonly  pronounced  scab'- board.  1874  Spoil's  Diet. 
Engin.  vin.  3091  In  sawing  veneers  or  scale-boards. 

attrib.  1846  [see  SCABBARD  j£.:!  b].  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  Scaleboard-plane,  one  for  planing  off  wide  chips,  for 
fruit,  hat,  and  bonnet  boxes  and  other  objects.  i88z  Instr. 
Census  Clerks  (1885)  81  Scaleboard  Box  Maker. 

Scale-board  2.  [f.  SCALE  sb.i  +  BOARD  sb.'*] 
A  board  used  as  one  of  the  pans  of  a  pair  of  scales. 

1876  VOYLE  &  STKVENSON  Milit.  Diet.,  Beam-Scale,  a 
simple  lever,  the  arms  of  which  are  equal.  At  the  end  of 
each  arm  a  scale  board  is  suspended  by  chains. 

Scale-board  3.  [Kirst  element  uncertain.] 
(See  quot.) 

1891  Min.  F.vid.  Labour  Comm.  Group  11.  (1892)  I.  54/2 
Copper  ore . .  is  brought  up  on  scale-boards  or  shoots.  Ibid. 
Gloss.,  Scaleboard,  a  kind  of  large  shovel,  made  of  planks, 
which  serves  as  a  shoot  and  guidej  down  which  goods  are 
slid  from  ship  to  quay. 

Scale  cell,  obs.  form  of  SCALA  CJELI. 
Scaled  (sktfild),///.  a.1     [f.  SCALE  sb£  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Having  or  furnished  with  scales,  as  a  fish  or  a 
serpent ;  scaly.     Now  rare  exc.  as  second  element 
of  comb.,  as  silver-scaled ',  and  Her. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3865  Scalid  neddirs.  £1420  LYDG. 
Assembly  of  Gods  614  Formyd  lyke  a  dragon,  scalyd  harde 
as  glas.  1586  FEKNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  i.  235  The  creatures 
chelled,  named  Conchilia,  and  also  of  those  that  are  scaled 
(called  insccta}.  1589  ELURKU  in  HakluyCs  Voy.  232  Eu- 
phrates, .hath  diuers  sorts  of  fish  in  it,  but  all  are  scaled. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <y  CL  \\.  v.  95  ACesterne  for  scal'd  Snakes. 
1659  T.  PECKE  Parnassi  Pnerp.  155  The  scal'd  Crocodile, 
out-weep  Thee  can.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  455/1  An 
Indian  scaled  Hedghog.  1868  CUSSANS  Handbk.  Her.  vi. 
91  Fish  are  described  as  being  Scaled  and  Finned  of 
whatever  Tincture  they  may  happen  to  be. 

2.  a.   Of  armour.     Cf.  scale-armour  \  SCALY  (2.5. 
1555  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  \\.  vii.  160  A  brestplate 

emboussed,  of  skaled  woorke.  1657  G.  THORNLEY  Daphnis 
•V  Chloe  (1893)  20  Their  Scaled  and  nailed  Corslets.  1825 
FOSBROKE  Encycl.  Antiq,  II.  782  Scaled  Armour  also  occurs. 
1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  368/2  Whether  this  was  the  scaled- 
armour,  . .  or  that  made  of  flat-rings . .  is  not  quite  clear. 

b.  =  IMBRICATED  2,  3. 

1776  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  Explan.  Terms  392  Imbricata, 
scaled.  1872  COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  238  Callipepia 
[squamata],  ..Scaled  Partridge.  lilue  Quail.  1884  Ibid. 
(ed.  2)  570  Scardafella  r«c<z..  .Inca  Dove.  Scaled  Dove. 
1884  Fortn.  Rev.  Apr.  533  The  tear-bottle  of  scaled  and 
iridescent  glass.  1893  F.  ADAMS  New  Egypt  97  The.  .date- 
palms,  with  their  scaled  trunks. 

c.  Covered  with  tiles  in  imitation  of  scales. 
1862  H.  M\RRYAT  Year  iti  Sweden  U.  xliii.  80  The  church 

boasts  the  loftiest  scaled  spire  in  Sweden.  1896  W.  MORRIS 
in  Mackail  Life  I.  231  The  earlier  house  and  its  little  gables 
and  grey  scaled  roofs. 

Scaled  ok^ld),///.^.2  [f.  SCALE  Z/.2  +  -ED1.] 
From  which  scales  have  fallen  or  have  been  removed. 

1599  H.  C.  in  Greenham"s  Wks.  (1601)  Epigr.  Rdr.,  From 
whose  hie  top  thy  scaled  eyes  may  see,  A  glorious  light  that 
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shall  enlighten  thee.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxvi.  xiv.  II. 
265  The  spills  of  broken  and  skaled  bones.  1728  RUTTY  Tin- 
Plates  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV.  636  To  prevent  this,.. they 
might  first  make  an  Essay  with  small  Pieces  of  the  scaled 
Plates.  1840  UK-OWNING  Sordello  i.  503  A  touch  divine — 
And  the  scaled  eyeball  owns  the  mystic  rod.  1873  J.  & 
C.  S.  TOMES  Dental  Snrg.  (ed.  2)  560  In  order  to  secure  the 
smoothness  of  the  scaled  surface,  they  should  be  polished 
with  pumice-powder  on  a  piece  of  wood. 

Scaled  (skvild),///.  a.»  [f.  SCALE ^.3  +  -ED  2.] 
Provided  or  furnished  with  a  graduated  scale. 

1900  Daily  Neit-s  24  Aug.  5/1  Equipping  the  marksmen  of 
every  battalion  with  detachable  scaled  sights. 

Scaled,///.  «.4  [f.  SCALE  v.*  +  -EI>I.]  That 
has  been  taken  by  escalade. 

1614  BRATHWAITE  Threnode  in  Poets  Willow  75  See  how 
the  luy  twines  Vpon  the  ruines  of  a  skaled  wall. 

Sca'le-dish.  north,  dial.     [?  f.  SCALE  sby\ 

1.  A  shallow  dish,  esp.  used  for  skimming  milk. 

1641  UEST  Farm,  Bks.  (Surtees)  18  Then  putte  it  to  the 
ale  and  make  thereof  two  great  possattes  in  two  scale-dishes. 
1787  J.  CLARKE  Surv.  Lakes  I  in  rod.  30  Every  kind  of  dish 
likewise  which  is  thin  at  the  margin  is  a  Scale-dish.     1829 
HKOCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Scale~di&ht  a  thin  dish  used 
in  the  dairy  for  skimming  milk. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1828  [CARR!  Craven  Gloss.,  Stale-dish)  an  implement  made 
of  tin  with  a  short  wooden  handle  for  filling  a  scale  with 
flour,  &c. 

t  Sca-ledness.  Obs.  [f.  SCALED  ///.  <z.i] 
Scaly  condition.  (Cf.  SCALLEDNESH.) 

1530  PALSGR.  265/2  Scalydnesse,  cscalerie. 

Scaledrake  (sk<?H,dmk).  Also  6-7  skail- 
draik,  -drake,  9  skale,  skel-,  skieldrake.  [The 

first  element  is  of  obscure  origin  :  see  SHELDRAKE. 
Cf.  dial,  scale-,  shell-duck,  and  skeel-,  skccHng- 
goo$e^\  *  SHELDRAKE. 

1600.?.:.  Acts  Jas.  I'l  (1816)  IV.  236/2  Ony.  .skeldraikis 
herroun  butter,  or  ony  sic  kynd  of  foulljs.  1659  Lady  Ali- 
mony n.  ii.  B  4,  Who  is  she  that  looks  like  a  mouted  Scale- 
drake?  1813  MONTAGU  Ornith,  Diet.  Suppl,,  Shieldrake 
..Scaledrake.  1885  SWAINSON  Proi>.  Nantes  Birds  153 
Common  Sheldrake  ( 7rt^i7r/mf0r««M)...Skeldrake  or  Scale 
drake  (Orkney  Isles).  Ibid.  188  Oyster  catcher  (Hximitoptis 
ostnlegns)..  .Skeldrake  or  Skieldrake  (Orkney  Isles). 

Scaleful  (skJi-lful).    [f.  SCALE  jd.l  + -p0iA] 

As  much  as  a  scale  will  hold. 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  888  The  weight  of  the 
number  of  scalefuls  required  to  fill  each  pack. 

Scaleless  (sk<M,les),  a.  Also  7  skalesse.  [f. 
SCALE  sb$  +  -LESS.]  Having  no  scales :  chiefly  of 
fish  and  reptiles. 

16x1  COTGR.,  Amiet  a  certaine  skalesse  fish.  Ibid.)  Gracicux 
seigneur^  a  skalelesse  fish,  of  a  long  forme.  1803  SHAW  Gen. 
Zool.  IV.  370  Scaleless  Chactodon.  Chxtodon  Alepidotns. 
i88a  HUXLEY  in  Nature  9  Mar.  437/1  The  scaleless  parts  of 
the  body,  .of  the  fish.  1884  P.  ROBINSON  Fishes  of  Fancy 
in  Fish.  Exhib.  Lit.  III.  37  Egypt,  where  the  scaleless  fish 
were  taboo  in  consequence  of  their.. unwholesomeness. 

Scalelet  (sk^-l,let).  Bot.  [f.  SCALE  st>.*  + 
-LET.]  A  small  scale. 

178711.  Linnxus'  Fam.  Plants  1, 102  Asperugo...Coi[olIa] 
one-petard.  ..Throat  closed  :  with  Scalelets  five. 

Scalene  (skalrn),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  late  L.  sca- 
lenus :  see  SCALENUS.  Cf.  F.  scaftnc.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Gcom.  a.  Of  a  triangle  :    Having  three  un- 
equal sides. 

1734  Builder's  Diet,  s.v.,  A  scalene  Triangle,  scalenum    [ 
Triangle.     1775  HARRIS  Philos.  Arrangem.   xv.  377  The    [ 
Genus,  Triangle,  being  divided  into  equilateral,  equicrural, 
and  scalene.     1801  BOURNON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  183  The    I 
crystal  is  often  seen  placed  upon  one  of  its  scalene  tri-    I 
angular  sides.     1833  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz^  7 'ates  ii,  With  one 
round  and  two  scalene  triangular  beds,  containing,  .an  un- 
limited number  of  marigolds.    1854  H.  MILLKR  Sc/i.  fySchm. 
v.  87  The  sail  itself,  .formed  a  scalene  triangle. 

b.  Scalene  cone,  cylinder :    one  of  which   the 
axis  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  base. 

1684  WALLIS  Angular  Sections  \.  73  The  Scalene  Cone 
and  Cylinder.  1807  T.  YOUNG  Nat.  Phil.  II.  21  The  sub. 
contrary  section  of  a  scalene  cone  is  a  circle. 

c.  Scalene  cell:  see  quot. 

1875  CAYLEY  in  Q.  Jrnl,  P:ire  $  Af/>?.  Math.  XIII.  321 
The  scalene  cell  is.  .a  system  of  3  pairs  of  equal  rods  PA, 
QA  \  PB,  QB\  PC,  QC  jointed  together  at  and  capable  of 
rotating  about  the  points  /',  Q,  At  B,  C\  the  three  lengths 
PA ,  PB,  PC , .  being  all  of  them  unequal. 

2.  Anat.  Scalene  tnuscft^ScALKsvs. 

Scalene  tubercle,  an  elevation  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
first  rib,  from  which  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  originates. 

1827  ABERNETHY  Surg.  Wks.  I.  133  The  outer  margin  of 
the  scalene  muscles. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  scalene  triangle,   rare. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \\.  i.  n.  Ivii,  But  if't  consist  of 
points  :  then  a  Scalene  I'll  prove  all  one  with  an  Isosceles. 

2.  Anat.  =  SCALENUS.         1891  Century  Diet. 

t  Scale'iiity.  Obs.  [f.  SCALENE  +  -ITY.]  The 
quality  of  being  scalene. 

1788  T.  TAYLOR  Prod  us  I.  Dissert,  p.  H,  Do  you  by  this 
means  destroy  the  equality  of  its  angles  to  two  right  ones  ? 
Certainly  not ; — take  away  its  scalenity,  yet  this  general 
affection  remains. 

Scalenohedron  (skal/h<?|hrdr(?n).  Cryst. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  fffca^rjvos  SCALENE  +  t'5pa  seat,  base.] 
A  hemihedral  form  of  the  rhombohedral  system  in 
which  the  faces  are  similar  scalene  triangles. 

1854  Pcrtim's  Polarized  Light  (ed.  2)  199  Hemihedral 
Forms,  i.  Rhombohedron.  2.  Scalenohedron.  i878GfRNEY 
Crystallogr.  48  A  figure  bounded  by  eight  scalene  triangles, 
which  has  been  termed  an  octahedral  Scalenohedron. 
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So  Scalenohedral  (-hrdral)  a.,  pertaining  to,  or 
having  the  form  of,  a  scalenohedron. 

1890  A  iner.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  in.  XXXIX.  375  Scalenohedral, 
surrounded  by.  .rliombohedral,  depressions. 

Scalenoidal  (skrc-lmoi-dal),  a.  Cryst.  [f. 
SCALENE  +  -OIDAL.]  Having  scalene  faces. 

1883  Hi:nni.K  ill  Kruytl.  Brit.  XVI.  354/2  Producing,  .ill 
the  dlmetric  system  '  pyramidal '  and  '  scalenoidal  '  forms. 

II  Scale'11011.  Gcom.  Obs.  [a.  Gr.  axa^vuv  (sc. 
Tpi-fajvoi>  triangle),  neut.  of  ff/caAipus  ScALENUS.] 
—  SCALENDM, 

1570  Uii.i.iNGSLiiY  Euclid  i.  def.  xxix.  5  The  angles  of  an 
Isosceles  or  a  Scnlenon,  may  diuersly  vary.  1690  LOCKI-: 
Hunt.  Un:t.  iv.  vii.  §  9.  301  The  general  Idea  of  a  Triangle, 
. .  neither  Equilateral,  liquicrural,  nor  Scalenon  ;  hut  all  and 
none  of  these  at  once. 

Scalenous  ^kalfnos]1,  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  I,. 
scalcn-its  +  -ous.]  =  SCALENE  A.  I,  i  b. 

1656  STAXI.KV  Hist,  rhilifs.  v.  xiii.  (1687)  187,  2  A  Pyramid 
cpnsisteth  of  four  triangles,,  .each  whereof  is  divided. .into 
six  scalenous  triangles.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lc.i'.  Tcchn.  II, 
A  Cone  is  called  Scalenous  when  one  side  of  it  is  longer 
than  the  other.  1728  L'HAMUEKS  Cycl.  s.v.  Scalcninii,  \ 
Cylinder,  whose  Axis  is  inclined,  is.. said  to  he  Scalenous. 
1767  DUCAUKI.  Anglo-Xormati  Antiq.  5  The  figure  of  this 
camp,  .approaches  nearly  to  that  which  mathematicians 
call  a  Scalenous  Triangle,  c  1850  Rutiim.  .Vai'ig.  v\Veale) 
108  A  scalenous  or  oMique  cone. 

Scalent  (.sk^i-lunt),  a.  and  sb.  Geol.  [f.  SCALE 
v.'-'>  +  -ENT.]  Applied  by  II.  D.  Rogers  to  a  series 
which  with  the  1'remeridian  forms  the  upper  part 
of  the  Silurian  in  the  Appalachian  chain. 

1858  H.  D.  ROGERS  Gcol.  Fennsyk:  I.  383  Scalent  and 
Pre-Meridian  Limestones  of  the  General  Tuscarora  Syn- 
clinal. _  lUd.  II.  II.  754  Scalent  Series,  or  Onondago  Salt 
and  Niagara  Limestone  Groups  of  New  York. 

II  Scale-mill!,  sb.  Ceom.  Obs.  [L.  (sc.  triaiigu- 
/«;«),  neut.  of  scalenus  i^see  next).]  A  scalene  tri- 
angle. Also  predicatively  as  adj.  Cf.ScAi.KNON. 

1570  I!iLLiN{;si.KY  Kuclid  i.  def.  xxvi.  4  Scalemnn  is  a  lii- 
aiii-le,  whose  three  sides  are  all  vnequal!.  1653  H.  MOKK 
Scliol.  Antid.  At/i.  Philos.  Writ.  (1712)  144  The  rest  of  the 
scalenums  which  make  tip  the  Square.  1735  BEHKKLKY  Def. 
Free-thinking^  45.  56  It  [a  triangle]  must  be  neither  oblique 
nor  rectangular,  neither  equilateral.equicrura^norscalenum. 
1787  Gcntl.  Mug.  LVII.  n.  1059/2  The  true  figure  of  the 
encampment  is  rather  an  isosceles  than  a  scalenum. 

II  Scalenus  (skilf-nzfe).  Anat.  PI.  scaleni 
(-ai).  [mod.L.  (sc.  nntsciilits* ,  a.  Gr.  aicaXrjvos 
uneven,  unequal,  odd  (number),  scalene.]  One  of 
a  set  of  muscles  of  triangular  form  situated  in  the 
lower  lateral  region  of  the  neck.  Also  attrib. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcchn.  I,  Scaleni,  are  three  Muscles 
of  the  Thorax,  so  called  from  their  Figure,  having  three 
unequal  Sides.  1839-47  Totltfs  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  562/1  The 
scaleni.  .extending  from  the  transverse  processes  to  the 
first  two  ribs.  1873  MIVART  EUm.  Aunt.  ii.  71  In  the 
Guinea  Pig, .  .the  first  rib  bears  a  little  spinous  tubercle  for 
the  attachment  of  the  scalenus  muscle. 

Scalepp,  obs.  form  of  SCALLOP  sb. 

tSca'ler1.  Obs.  [f.  SCALE  rf.'  +  -jsiii.]  A 
manufacturer  of  scales. 

1415  in  York  Myst.  Introd.  p.  xxiii,  Cuttellers.  .Blade- 
smy  m . .  Shethers . .  Sealers. 

Sealer  *  (sktfi-hj).     [f.  SCALE  v.'*  +  -EK  i.] 

1.  One  who  removes  scales   or  scale  from  fish, 
boilers,  etc. 

1611  COTGR.,  Escailleur,  a  skaler,  piller,  shaler  of.  1728 
RUTTY  Tiit-l'lates  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV.  635  This.. is 
kept  as  much  a  Secret  by  the  Blancher,  as  the  acid  eroding 
Menstruum  is  by  the  Sealer.  1891  Eastern  Morn.  Nnvs 
(Hull)  i  June  4/8  Henry  Toyne,  boiler  sealer. 

2.  An  instrument  for  removing  scales  or  scale. 
1881  COLEMAN  Dental  Surg.  fy  Patlwl.  xvi.  290  A . .  removal 

of  all  salivary  deposition  from  the  exposed  fangs  of  the  teeth 
.  .can  only  be  effected  by  very  narrow  sharp  sealers.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Sealer,  a  dentist's  tool  for  re- 
moving  scale  or  tartar  from  teeth.  1891  Century  Diet., 
Sealer,  an  instrument  resembling  a  currycomb  and  usually 
made  of  tin,  used  for  removing  scales  from  fish. 

Sealer  3  (sk^-bi).     f  f.  SCALE  v?  +  -EB  i.] 

1.  One  who  scales  a  wall  or  a  mountain. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  525  Martyn  Godfrey  called  the 
sealer.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Escalador,  a  sealer,  a 
pilferer,  Scalaruin  conseeitsor.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xvn. 
xxxi,  Brimarte  the  sealer  [orig.  tspvgnator  i/e  le  citta}. 
1698  FRYKR  Ace.  E.  India  <y  P.  99  Upon  the  Top  they  have 
piled  spiked  Timber  to  annoy  the  Sealers.  1862  THORNBURY 
Turner  I.  315  Jove  hates  the  old  sealers  of  heaven's  walls. 
1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  461  Nose-bleeding,  .which 
befell  the  first  sealers  of  Mont- Blanc. 

2.  Lutnber-lraJe.  One  who  scales  or  measures  logs. 


quick-witted  sealer. 

3.  One  who  uses  a  scale  in  surveying. 

1840  Civil  F.ng.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  Dec.  406/1  By  allowing 
two  young  hands  to  figure  for  each  sealer,  they  check  one 
another. 

Scalesmaii  (sk^-Izma-n).  [f.  scales,  pi.  of 
SCALE  sb.\  +  MAN  sb.^~\  A  man  who  uses  scales  ; 
a  weigher. 

1838  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  I.  xiv.  273  Five  Roman  citizens 
..were  to  be  present  as  witnesses,  and  a  sixth,  called  the 
weigher  or  scalesman.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  34 
Railway  Officials  and  Servants. ..  Scalesman.  1889  Star 
2  Jan.  4/6  Butchers.— Wanted  first  rate  scalesman. 

T  Scalet.  Obs.  [ad.  It.  scaletla,  dim.  of  scala 
ladder.  Cf.  Sp.  escaleta.]  (See  quot.  1876.) 


SCALING. 

1640  HEXHAM  Princ.  Art  ftlilit.  m.  6  Because  it  may 
sometimes  happen,  that,  .you  may  be  driven  to  dismount 
and  remount  your  peece.  .,  you  must  carry  along  with  you 
a  Fearne,  a  winch,  or  a  Scalet.  1876  VOYI.K  &  STEVENSON 
Milit.  Diet.,  Scalet,  an  ancient  name  given  to  a  lifting-jack. 
It  was  chiefly  used  in  extricating  wheels  from  deep  ruts  and 
soft  ground. 

Scaleton,  Sealfe  :  see  SKELETON,  SCALP  sb2 

Scalfer,  Seal-hot  :  see  SKILFEK,  SCALD-HOT. 

t  Scalier,   Obs,     [ad.  F.  esealier.]     A  staircase. 

1652  UKQUHART  Jewel  120  A  private  passage,  which  led 
them  to  a  Lanterne  Scalier.  1653  —  KiiMais  i.  liii,  In  tht; 
midst  there  was  a  wonderful  scalier  or  winding-stuire, 

Scaliness  (skJ'-line^.  [f.  SCALY  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  or  character  of  being  scaly. 

1611  COIGH.,  Tiguon,  a  scurfe,  or  scalintrsse  of  the  skin. 
1818-20  E.  THOMPSON  Nosologia  (ed.  31  ;j5  A  thkkened, 
hard,  rough..  texture  of  the  integuments  of  the  body  with 
a  tendency  to  scaliness,  1829  GootVs  Study  Mcd.  ied.  3)  V. 
587  Red  dandrilT,  Scaliness  common  to  the  body  generally. 
1899  AlibntCs  Syst.  Mcd.  VIII.  661  Its  excessive  dryness, 
roughness,  and  scaliness. 

t  Sea  ling,  sb,  Obs,  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  ?  cf. 
SCAVILON.]  Some  kind  of  garment. 

1577  KccL  Proc.  ofBp.  Barnes  (Surtees)  17  Great  britches 
gasco^ne  hose,  scaling^,  nor  any  other  like  monstrous  and 
vn^umely  apparelL 

Scaling  (sk^-Iin1),  vbl.  sbl  [f.  SCALE  z/.i  + 
•ING  '.]  The  action  of  weighing  in  scales;  csp.  in 
Baking  and  Racing  (see  SCALE  v^  i  b,  3  b\ 

1841  Guide  to  Tr.tdc,  leaker  42  Engaged  in  pitching  the 
dough,  cutting,  scaling  off  [etc.].  1864  n.iily  Tel.  9  June, 
The  large  field  anticipated  [for  the  Hunt  Cup]  rendered  it 
necessary  that  the  business  of  weighing  and  scaling  should 
be  vigorously  pushed  forward. 

Scaling  ^kt'i-lirj),  vbl.  sb.-  Also  7  skalling, 
[f.  SCALE  v.'2  or  sb:-  -i-  -ixo1.] 

1.  The  action  of  SCALE  t'.-  ;  the  removal  or  peel- 

ing off  of  scales  or  scale. 

1591  PKHCIVALL  S/>.  Diet,,  Escamaditr&<  scaling  of  fish. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxi.  x\v.  II.  141  The  skalling  and 
pilling  of  the  face.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i.  i.v.  30  The 
crumbling  and  scaling  of  liritk  and  Stone  in  Frosts  that  are 
extreme.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  fifed.  VIII.  553  As  the  spot 
[of  psoriasis]  enlarges,  .it  often  becomes  very  lightly  raised 
above  the  surface,  and  the  scaling  is  more  marked. 
b.  In  technical  and  manufacturing  use. 

1686  PLOT  Stttfordsh.  335  The  plates,  .keeping  each  other 
nlso  from  scalemg,  or  being  beaten,  .away  into  Cinders  or 
wast.  1728  RITTY  Tin-Plates  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV. 
633  The  scaling  will  still  be  more  expeditious,  if  you  dissolve 
a  little  Sal-armoniack  in  the  Vinegar.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Opcr,  Mcch,  725  To  prevent  the  copper  from  scaling,  1881 
COJ.KMAN  Denial  Surg.  <y  Pathol.  xvi.  294  In  the  process  of 
scaling,  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  remove  all  frag- 
mentary portions  from  between  the  teeth. 

attrib.  1840  DE  LOUDK  Dentistry  98  The  dentist  .  .will 
have  a  great  number  of  those  scaling  instruments.  1853-62 
BURN  Naval  $  Mil,  Diet.  \\.  227/1  Scaling  oven  (for  tin), 
fonrnsau  a  dccaper.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek  Seating- 
bar  iSieam.),  a  rod  for  detaching  scale  in  boilers. 

C.  concr.  That  which  scales  off;  scale,  scales. 

1651  FRKNXH  Distill.  \,  4  To  these  adde  the  Caput  Rlor- 
ttiiun,  ofVitriall,  and  Scaling  of  Iron.  1712  J.  IMonroN 
Nat.  Hist.  Northamft.  41  The  Kealy  Soil  is  such  as  is 
plentifully  strewed  with.,  a  Stone  in  very  small  Masses... 
They  have  the  Name  of  Keale,  Kale,  or  Scale,  for  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  Scalings  of  larger  Mns>es.  1811  Self 
Instructor  534  Scalings  of  iron  vitrified.  1894  BARING* 
GOULD  Deserts  S.  France  I.  143  Thin  flakes..  of  the  rock 
scale  off.  .and  these  scalings  accumulate  all  along  the  foot 
of  the  escarpment. 

2.  Arrangement  of  scales. 

1721  UKAULF.Y  P/iilos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  72  To  give  my 
Reader  the  Satisfaction  of  observing,  .different  Methods  of 
their  Scaling  [sc.  of  serpents].  1898  Proc,  Zool.  Sec.  17  May 
451  On  the  upper  side  of  the  tail,  .only  a  few  scattered  hairs 
appear,  barely  hiding  the  rather  coarse  ordinary  scales,  but 
as  the  hair  thickens  the  scaling  becomes  finer. 

Scaling  (sk^i-lirj),  vbl.  sb.*    [f.  SCALE  v.?>] 

1.  Climbing,  mounting  ;  escalade. 

a  1513  FAUVAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxx.  262  Tha  castynge  of 
stonys,  or  scalynge  of  the  wallys,  or  fyllynge  of  the  dyches. 
1598  BARRET  Theor.  IVarres  n.  i.  20  In  the  scaling  and 
assaults  of  batteries  or  walles.  1655  FILLER  Ch.  Hist.  i.  i. 
§  6  He  daily  walls  them  with  his  Providence,  against  the 
scaling  of  the  swelling  Surges.  1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet, 
s.  v.  Ladder^  The  success  of  an  attack  by  scaling  is  infal- 
lible, if  they  mount  the  4  sides  at  once.  1831  G.  DOWSES 
Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  533  The  scaling  of  the  walls  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy's  troops. 
f  b.  =  SCALING-LADDER.  Obs.  nonce-use. 

158*  STANVHURST  SEnezs  \\.  (Arb.)  58  They  clinge  thee 
scalinges  too  wals. 

2.  In  senses  of  SCALE  v.^  II  :    Measurement  or 
estimation  of  quantities  ;  graduation  (of  charges, 
etc.)  ;  the  construction  of  a  scale.     Also  attrib. 

ci7ioCELiA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  121  The  scaleing  hall 
where  their  stuffs  are  all  measured.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech,  i  Scaling,.,  the  process  of  adjusting  sights  to  the  guns 
on  shipboard  was  formerly  so  termed.  1877  Alic/tigan  Ki-p. 
XXXV.  506  The  scaling  at  that  mill  would  appear,  .to  have 
been  very  carelessly  kept.  1878  N.  Amcr.  Kev,  CXXVI. 
159  Who  threatened  repudiation  of  the  whole  national  debt 
if  there  should  be  resistance  to  such  small  scaling.  1899 
IVesttn,  Gaz.  n  Nov.  7/1  The  scaling  down  of  the  fixed 
dividend  from  7  to  6  per  cent. 


Scaling  (sk^-lin),///.  a. 
That  forms  or  sheds  scales. 


-&Q*;] 


1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  219  The  gradual  appearance 
of  copper-coloured  scaling  papules.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap. 
Diseases  xxxvii.  583  A  ring  of  scaling  epidermis. 


SCALING-LADDER. 
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SCALLOPED. 


Scaling-la  elder.  [SCALING  vbl.  sW]  A 
ladder  used  in  the  assault  of  fortified  places. 

c  1400  Brat  n.  382/22  Bryggez  of  lethir,  scaling  laddres. 
1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n,  6442  Skalyng  ladderis  for 
sautis  marcial.  1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  i.  xxv.  H  iij,  You 
may  in  this  manner.. tell  the  iuste  length  of  tlie  sealing 
laders,  1697  DRYUEN  sEtieid  u.  605  Some  mount  the  scaling 
Ladders,  some,  .by  Posts  and  Pillars  hold.  1739 tr.  Rollins 
Anc.Hist.in.  1.1.298  He  caused  rams,  mantles,  and  scaling 
ladders  to  be  got  ready.  1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  s.v. 
Ladder,  Scaling-ladders . .  are  made . .  sometimes  of  flat  staves, 
so  as  to  move  about  their  pins,  and  shut  like  a  parallel  ruler. 
1893  FoRBES-MlTCHELL  Remin.  Gt.  Mutiny  97  A  number 
of  men . .  carrying  scaling-ladders. 

b.  A  fireman's  ladder  used  for  scaling  buildings. 
1868  E.  M.  SHAW  Instr.  Scaling  Ladders  4  The  scaling 

ladders  at  present  used  by  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 
1888  MBRJLYWEATHER  Fire  Brigade  Handbk.  106. 

c.  Her.  A  charge  representing  a  ladder  having 
two  grappling-hooks  at  the  top. 

1780  EDMONDSON  Her.  II.  Gloss.,  Scaling-ladder >  in  bend, 
between  two  caltraps. 

Scaliwag,  variant  of  SCALLYWAG. 

Scall  (skgl),  sb.  (and  a.}.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and 
north. dial.  Also  4-6  scalle,  skalle,  6-7  scaul(e, 
skall,  6,  9  skal,  7,  9  seal.  0.  Sc.  and  north.  4  sea, 
6  skaw,  5,  7,  9  scaw.  [prob.  a.  ON.  skalle  a 
(naturally)  bald  head  (Svv.  skalle  skull;  d.skallig 
bald),  app.  a  derivative  of  OTeut.  *skal-  (whence 
SHALE  sb.,  SHELL  j£.).J  A.  sb.  A  scaly  or  scabby 
disease  of  the  skin,  esp.  of  the  scalp.  Dry  scall: 
psoriasis.  Humid  or  moist  seal  I  \  eczema. 

Honeycomb^  milk^  utility^  ringworm  scall',  see  the  quali- 
fying words. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  J7.  1 1819  In  his  heued  he  has  \>G  scall. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  To  Scrt'v.  3  Vnder  by  long  lokkes  bowe 
most  haue  be  scalle.  <  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vi.  138  They 
wol  been  in  good  poynte  Withouten  scorf  or  scalle.  1526 
Crete  Her&aUcxxm,  (1529)  H  ij  b,  Agaynst  scalles  of  the 
heed..bruse  grene  camomyll.  a  1529  SKKLTON  H<nve  the 
Douty  Duke  of  Albany^  etc.  219  Wks.  1843  H-  74  Full  of 
ficabbea  and  scaules.  1598  SYLVESTER  Dn  Bartas  n.  i.  in. 
(1641)  99  Through  their  salt  phlegms  their  heads  were  hid 
wth  skalls.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xx.  ix.  11.52  It  mundifieth 
the  skurfe  or  dandruflfe  in  the  head,  the  running  scalls  like- 
wise that  are  bred  there.  1611  BIBLE  Lev.  xiii.  30  A  dry 
skall,  euen  a  Icprosie  vpon  the  head  or  beard.  Ibid.  xiv.  54 
This  is  the  law  for  all  manner  plague  of  Icprosie  and  skall. 
1694  SALMON  Eaters  Dispens.  157/1  The  Leprosie,  white 
Scall,  and  all  sorts  of  Ulcers  which  are  not  corroding.  1829 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  V.  641  The  furfuraceous  or  branny 
scall., is  often  mistaken  for  a  pityriasis  or  lepriasis,  parti- 
cularly where  it  appears  in  the  scalp.  1833  TODD  in  Cycl. 
Pract.  fried.  I.  671  Kcthyma.  .papulous  scall. 

£•  ciyj^Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.(£a#tista)  1067,  &  bar-to 
sic  a  sea  had  he  bat  of  his  body  nocht  was  fre.  a  1450  Ratis 
Raving  i.  182  The  lypir  and  the  faland  111,  Wild  fyre  and 
scaw.  1536  BBLI.BNDBN  Cron.  Scot.,  Descr,  Alb.  x.  C  j,  This 
oulie  lies  ane  singulare  virtew  aganis  all  maner  of  cankir 
and  skawis.  1867  E.  B,  RAMSAY  Scot.  Life  $•  Char.  v.  (ed.  15) 
115,  I've  had.  .the  scaw  [notct  The  itch].  18707.  K.  HUM  i  u 
Life  Studies  xxvi.  190  Brimstone  and  butter  was.,  the  great 
medium  for  curin'  the  scaw. 

b.  attrib. :  scall-bladder,  a  vesicle  of  eczema 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897). 

B.  attrib.  or  adj.  ==SCALLED.  Also  Comb., 
scall-patched  adj. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  H'.  in.  i.  123  To  be  reuenge  on  this 
same  scall- scuruy -cogging-companion  the  Host  of  the  Garter. 
1602  Narcissus  (1893)  569  Goe  to,  y'are  a  scall  scabbe,  163* 
LITHGOW  Trav.  i.  3  Shallow  scal-patch'd  pates. 

Scall,  obs.  form  of  SCALE  v.'A 

II  Scallag.  [Gael,  sgalag  =  Ir.  sgolog.  Cf. 
SCOLOG.]  A  predial  bondsman  in  the  Hebrides. 

1666  J.  ERASER  Polichron.  (S.  H.  S.)  84  The  very  place 
named  Beam  ni  Scallag,  that  is,  the  Servants  Gap,  becaus 
the  men  who  did  the  slaughter  were  servants  and  scallags. 
1793  J.  L.  BUCHANAN  Trav.  W.  Hebrides  Introd.  6  The 
scafiag,  whether  male  or  female,  is  a  poor  being,  who,  for 
mere  subsistence,  becomes  a  predial  slave  to  another.  1807 
J.  HALL  Trav.  Scot.  II.  549  The  state  of  our  negroes  is 
paradise  compared  with  that  of  the  scallag. 

tScallard,  sb.  (and  a.).  Obs.  [f.  SCALL -f -ARD. 
Cf.  SCABBARD  sb.*]  One  who  has  the  *  scall '. 

c  1440  Pro/tip.  Parv,  442/1  Scallarde  (S.  scallar),  glabrio. 
1530  PALSGR.  265/2  Scallarde,  tigneux. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj.  ?  Wretched,  mean. 

c  1580  J.  HOOKER  P,  Carew  in  Archseologia  XXVIII.  124 
The  saye  syde,  wheare  as  was  a  scallarde  fysher  boate  pro- 
vyded  for  theyme  to  carry  they  me  into  Englande, 

Scallawag,  variant  of  SCALLYWAG. 

Scalled  (skgld),ff.  Now;'a;v.  Also  4  scallede, 
scallid,  scaled,  5  skalryd,skallid,  5-6  scallyd,  6 
skalled.  [f.  SCALL  +  -ED  '<*.]  =  SCALD  a.  Stalled- 
head  =--  SCALD-HEAD. 

1340  Ayenb.  (1866)  224  pe  mezels,  be  dyaue,  be  doumbe, 
be  ssoruede,  be  scallede.  ^1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  627  With 
scaled  browes  blake  and  piled  berd.  1426  LYDG.  De  Girit. 
Pilgr.  14676  And  I  kan  sette  (or  folk  take  hed)  A  Coy  fife  vp-on 
a  skallyd  heed.  igsoTiNDALE  Pract.  Prel.  C,  As  the  maner 
of  scalled  horses  is,  the  one  to  clawe  the  other,  1546  PHAER 
Regini.  Life,  Bk.  Childr.  S  vij,  The  heades  of  chyldren  are 
oftentimes  vlcered,  &  scalled.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist,  n,  97 
A  Dumb  Youth,  with  a  scalled  head.  1829  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  3)  V.  637  Kcpyesis  Porrigo  galeata.  Scalletl 
head.  1871  NAPHEVS  Prev.fy  Cure  Dis.  in.  iv.  732  Scalled 
head  and  other  troublesome  skin  diseases. 

Hence  f  Sca'lledness,  scabbiness. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vir.  iii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Vn- 
nef>e  suche  skalles  ober  schorfe  is  yheeled  but  somme  for 
ober  skallednes  ot>er  pillednes  leue  and  beb  isene  alwaye 
berafter.  1530  PAI.SGR.  265/2  Scallydnesse,  roignevsett* 


Scallet  (skrc'let).  local.  Also  -ot.  A  bed  of 
freestone  in  Wiltshire  and  Somerset. 

1825  in  Britton  Beauties  Wilts.  III.  414  The  upper  beds 
[of  the  Portland  series  of  oolitic  rock]  are  known  to  the 
quarry-men  by  the  name  of  the  Scitllot  beds.  1839  Civil 
Eng.  9f  Arch.  Jrnl.  Oct.  376/2  The  scallet,  which  is  the 
finest  in  grain,  is  used  for  ashlar. 

Scallet,  obs.  variant  of  SCALADE. 

t  Sca'lliug,  ppL  a.  Obs.  [f.  SCALL  + -ING  a.] 
Producing  '  scall '  or  scab. 

1659  GAUDEN  Slight  Healers  (1660)  93  To. .infect  the 
whole  body  with  that  itch,  and  scab,  or  scalling  humor. 

Scallion  (skorlian).  Forms :  4  scalone, 
scaloun,  5  scalon,  scalyone,  5-6  scalyon,  6 
scallyon,  6-7  scalion,  7  skallion,  6-  scallion. 
[a.  AF.  scal(p]un  —  OF.  eschalo(£)gne  \— pop.L. 
*escalonia,  for  class.  L.  Ascalonia  (sc.  c&pa  onion), 
f.  Ascalojt)  name  of  a  seaport  of  Palestine.  Cf. 
Sp.  escalona;  also  It.  scalogno  {\-Ascaldnium)  sc, 
alliuni).]  a.  The  shallot.  Now  dial.  b.  The 
Welsh  onion  or  *  chibol '.  c.  An  onion  which  fails 
to  bulb  but  forms  a  long  neck  and  strong  blade. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  6834  For  thy  lyff  and  thy  barouns  He 
wyi  not  geve  two  skalouns.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  310 
Perselye  and  scalones,  Chiboles  and  chiruylles.  a  1400 
Octoman  1313  He  seyde  hy  ner  worth  a  scaloun  Alle  y-fere. 
^1440  PaHadins  on  Husb.  \\\  635  In  oil  &  luce  of  scalons 
lortge  With  pepur  mixt,  ennoynte  her  pomys.  1547  BOOKDE 
Brw.  Health  xv.  12  b,  They  muste  eat  no  salades,  gavlyke, 
ramsons,  onyons,  chybolles,  or  scalyons.  1551  TURNER 
Herbal  96  A  scalyon  differeth  from  an  onyon  in  that  it 
hath  a  great  deale  lesse  heade  and  a  longer  neck,  and 
thycker.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  F  2  Not  content  to 
..sustaine  his  hungry  bodie  with  wythred  scallions  and 
greene  cheese.  1620  VENXEK  Via  Recta  vii.  139  Scallions 
and  Chibols  are  much  of  the  nature  of  Onions.  1699  [see 
CIBOL].  1786  AEERCHOMBIE  Card.  Assist,  g  Let  such  as 
have  sprouted  be  planted  for  Spring  scallions.  1855  DE- 
LAMER  Kitch.  Gard.  39  To  supply,  .a  substitute  for  scal- 
lions, whether  the  term  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  green 
tops  of  onions  which  do  not  bulb  in  the  spring  and  the 
shoots  from  old  bulbs  of  the  preceding  or  former  years,  or 
the  Welsh  onion.  1882  Garden  30  Dec.  577/1  Scallions  find 
favour  with  many  who  object  to  Onions  generally. 

attrib.  and  Comb,  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  xiii. 
F  iij  b,  Put  oyle  &  scalion  seed  together.  1580  BAKET  A  lv.t 
A  Scallion  onion,  Ascalonia.  11x625  BEAUM,  &  FL.  Love's 
Cure  11.  i,  What  a  scallion  fac'd-rascall  'tis  ! 

Scallop, SCOllop  (sVbpjskoe-bp),^.  Forms: 
a.  5  scalap,  -opp,  5,  7  scalop,  skalop,  6  scalepp, 
-oppe,  scallopp(e,  skallap,  -op,  9  scallope, 
scallap,  6-  scallop.  &.  7  s(c)kollop?7-8scollup, 
7-  -op.  [aphetic  a.  OF.  escalope :  see  ESCALLOP. 

While  the  pronunciation  (sk^'lap)  is  still  in  all  uses  the 
more  common  of  the  two,  the  spelling  scollop  appears  now 
to  be  confined  to  sense  2,  and  even  in  that  application  is  less 
usual  than  scallop.} 

1.  A  shell-fish  of  the  genus  Pecten. 

a .  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  442/2  Scalop,  fysche  [  Winch.  MS. 
Scalapl.  1530  PALSGR.  265/2  Scaloppe  a  fysshe.  1601  HOL- 
LAND Pliny  xi.  H.  L  353  The  great  Scallops  make  a  certame 
noise  as  they  shoot  out  of  the  water.  1617  MORYSON  Itin. 
I.  70  The  skalops  which  they  call  holy  cockels,  twelue  for 
a  lire.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  747  No  Liuing  Creatures,  that 
baue  Shells  very  hard  ;  (As  Oysters,  Cockles,  Mussles,  Scal- 
lops), cijn  PETIVER  Gazopkyl.  vii.  62  Madras  spotted 
Scallop.  17x6  GAY  Trivia  n.  417  And  luscious  'scallops, 
to  allure  the  tastes  Of  rigid  zealots  to  delicious  fasts.  1802 
BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  454  The  Scallop  has  the 
power  of  progressive  motion  upon  land,  and  likewise  of 
swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  1841  T.  R.  JONES 
Anim.  Kingd.  xxii.  391  In  the  Scallops  {.Pecten}  the  edges  of 
the  mantle  are  studded  with,  .pearl-like  points. 

0.  1630  T.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  1. 117/1  The  blushing 
Prawne,  the  well-armed  Oyster,  the  Scollop,  the  Wilke. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  i,  234  Oysters,  Cochles, 
Sckollops,  and  other  testaceous  animals,  1661  RABISHA 
Cookery  Dissected  125  First  boyl  your  Scollups,  then  take 
them  out  of  the  shells  and  wash  them.  1705  Phil.  Trans. 
XXV.  2160  (2),  I  took  this.. Scollop  and  Sea  Horn. 

b.  A  scallop-shell ;  a  vessel  resembling  one, 
used  in  baptism,  etc. 

a.  1401  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  {Surtees)  452  Iteni  j  scalap  ct 
j  navis  argent'  deaurat'.  1408  Ibid.  402  Et  in  i  scalopp 
argent,  pro  sale  benedicendo.  1639  T.  HEYWOOD  Londini 
Status  Pacatus  A  4  b,  A  person  representing  the  ancient 
River  Nilus,  mounted  in  a  Sea-Chariot,  and  seated  upon 
a  silver  Scallop.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  357  A  lump, 
taken  fresh  from  the  stratum,,  .exhibits,  in  perfect  shape, 
innumerable  muscle  shells,  scallops,  £c. 

ft.  1752  POCOCKE  Tour  (1891)  87  The  woman  also  melted 
tallow  in  a  scollop  and  dipt  the  rushes  in  it. 

O.  A  pilgrim's  cockle-shell  worn  as  a  sign  that 
he  had  visited  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Compo- 
stella. 

?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  3474  With  scrippe,  ande  with  slawyne, 
and  skalopis  i-newe,  Both  pyke  and  palme,  alles  pjlgram 
hym  scholde.  1501  Hnry  Wills  (Camden)  83  The  stool!., 
coloord  and  garnyschyd  wl  scalepps  and  othyr  syguys  of 
Seyntjamys.  1532  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  186  My 
bedes  withscallopps.  1710  PARNELL/jVr;«//25  The  pilgrim- 
staff  he  bore,  And  fix'd  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before.  1871 
LOWELL  Study  Wind.^  Pope  291  As  little  typical  of  the  in- 
ward man  as  the  scallop  of  a  pilgrim. 

2.  An  object  of  the  shape  of  a  scallop-shell ;  a 
part  or  formation  resembling  a  scallop-shell. 

1609  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  5,  I  will  have  my  Derege  in 
my  house,. .and  at  Mr.  Perot  be  at  the  same  dener;  and  at 
tharhe  skallapis  of  mayne  breid.  1629  DEKKEK  London's 
Tempe  (Percy  Soc.)  43  Bases  and  buskins  cut. .at  the  top 
into  silver  scollups.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol. 
Anat.  i.  xiv.  32  A  Mans  Liver  is  not  divided  into  Laps  or 


Scollops.    1688  HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  374/1  The  Scallop,  as 
covers  the  Winding  hole  [in  a  watch]. 

b.  esp.  One  of  a  series  of  convex  rounded  pro- 
jections forming  the  scalloped  edge  of  a  garment  or 
other  object.  Also,  a  scalloped  form,  a  scalloping. 

This  use  prob.  has  a  double  origin;  a  'scalloped'  edge 
may  be  compared  either  to  a  row  of  scallop-shells,  or  to  the 
edge  of  a  scallop-shell. 

16x2  BEAUMONT  Masque  of  Inner  Temple  D  b,  The  hinder 
part  cut  into  Scallops,  answering  the  skirts  of  their  doublets. 
c  1710  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  16  All  of  them  gather'd 
up  ye  upper  peticoate  in  little  scallops.  1713  Guardian 
i  Sept.,  The  Men  have  contented  themselves  with  the  Re- 
trenchment  of  the  Hat,  or  the  various  Scallop  of  the  Pocket. 
1768  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  (1776)  II.  414  Four  scollops  on  the 
exterior  toe.  -each  finely  serrated  on  their  edges.  1839^-47 
BOWMAN  in  Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  508/1  Thus  giving 
a  slight  scallop,  or  regular  indentation,  to  the  edge.  1867 
AUGUSTA  WILSON  Vashti  Iv,  The  girl  sewed  on,  working 
scallop  after  scallop,  and  flower  after  flower.  1886  Miss 
C.  F.  WOOLSON  East  Angels  ix,  The  beach  waved  in  and 
out  in  long  scallops. 

t  C.  Lace  or  edging  of  a  scalloped  pattern  ;  a 
scalloped  lace  band  or  collar.  Obs. 

1603  in  38^/2  Rep.  Dej>.  Kpr.  Rec.  App.  444  Stamells, 
stanimes,  scallops,  tapessary  or  tapestry.  1661  PEPYS  Diary 
7  Dec.,  My  wife  and  I  were  talking  about  buying  of  a  fine 
scallop,  .which  is  to  cost  her  45$. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i)  scallop-bank, 
dredge;  (sense  2)  scallop-wist  adv.;  quasi-adj.  = 
1  scalloped  ',  as  scallop  capital^  lace,  moulding,  tile, 
top\  scallop-leaved^  -necked,  -shaped,  -striped,  -tailed  \ 
-toed,  -wtngvd  &dj»,  ;  scallop  budding  (see  quot.)  ; 
scallop  crab,  a  pea-crab  inhabiting  scallops; 
scallop  hook  tip  (see  quot.);  f  scallop-iron  (see 
quot.);  -f  scallop  slate,  ?  shale  containing  fossil 
scallops  ;  f  scallop-stone,  ?a  fossil  pecten. 

1851  WOODWARD  Mollitsca  iii.  12  *  Seal  lop-banks  at  twenty 
fathoms.  1825  Greenfiouse  Comp.  I.  234  The  *scallope  or 
French  mode  of  budding,  in  which  a  section  or  scallope  of 
bark  and  wood  containing  a  bud  is  taken  from  one  tree, 
and  applied  to  a  part  of  the  stem  of  another  tree,  where  a 
similar  scallope  had  been  removed.  1862  Ricknntn's  Arc/lit. 
(ed.  6)  138  The  *scollop  capitals  are..  frequently  used.  1887 
GOODE,  etc.  Fisheries  If.  S.  v.  II.  571  The  ordinary  *scallop 
dredge  holds  from  one  to  two  bushels.  1829  J.  F.  STEPHENS 
Catal.  Brit.  Insects  1  1  .  1  56  Ptatypteryx  .  .  lacertnla  .  .  *Scal- 
lap  Hook-tip.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  397/1  Sadlers 
Tools.  .a  Larg  *Scallop  Iron,  ..being  a  kind  of  Punch  to 
cut  Leather  Scallop  wise.  1706  Hitdibras  Rediv.  (Nares), 
Pinners.  .Edg'd  round  with  ancient  *scollop  laces.  1822 
Horttts  Anglicits  II.  76  ^Scollop-leaved  Iron  Wort.  1848 
Rickman's  Archil,  (ed.  5)  p.  xx,  Two  varietiesof  *scallop 
mouldings.  1783  LATHAM  Synopsis  Birds  IV.  643  *Scallop_- 
necked  Pigeon.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxvi. 
334  "Scollop-shaped  condylomata.  ^1711  PETIVER  Gazophyl. 
vi.  51  Flat  thin  "Scallop  Slate.  1668  CHARLETON  Onomast. 
267  /Vc/;"#*V/y..*Scollop-stone.  1873  BROWNING  RedCott. 
Nt.-caf  567  One  level,  *scallop-striped  With  bands  of  beet 
and  turnip  and  luzern.  1802  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  III.  276 
*Scollop-tailed  Gecko.  1674  RAY  S.  $  E.  C.  Words  92  A  bird 
of  the  Coot  kind,  *  scollop-toed.  1843  YARRELL  Brit.  Birds 

I.  Index  p.  xxvli,  Scallop-toed  Sandpiper.     1728  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.  Tyle%  *Scallop  or  Astragal  Tyles,.  .their  lower 
Ends  are  in  Form  of.  .a  Semicircle,  with  a  Square  on  each 
Side.    1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  128  F  10  A  Pair  of  Shoes 
with  high  ^Scollop  Tops.    1749  B.  WILKES  Eng.  Moths  fy 
Butterflies  39  The  *Scallop  winged  Moth  laid  her  Eggs  on 
the  sth  of  August.  1829  J.  F.  STEPHENS  Catal.  'Brit.  Insects 

II.  97    Cymatophora  ..Oo..  Seal  lop-  winged    Oak    M[oth]. 
1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.Eliz.  (1908)  38  Greane  vellvet 
cutt  in  leaves  *scallopwise.     x688  [see  scallop-iron}. 

Scallop,  sco-llop,  v.    [f.  SCALLOP  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  shape  or  cut  (out)  hi  the  form  of  a 
scallop-shell  ;  to  ornament  or  trim  with  scallops. 

1749  SHENSTONE  Irreg,  Ode  after  Sickness  100  To  fence 
for  you  my  shady  grove  And  scollop  ev'ry  winding  shore. 
1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809)  IV.  155  A  vest  of 
silver  brocading,  scalloped  over  a  petticoat  of  the  same 
fabric.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  26  June  (1815)  197  This 
fellow..  having  no  inclination  to  curry  any  beast  out  of  the 
stable,  was  at  great  pains  to  scallop  his  nails  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  blood  followed  at  every  stroke.  1809  PINKNKY 
Trav.  France  203  It  firs  closely,  and  is  scolloped  round  the 
neck,  arms,  and  at  the  bottom,  a  1810  J.  HENRY  Camp. 
agst.  Quebec  (1812)  21  The  face  of  the  rock  was,  as  it  were 
scalloped  out,  down  to  the  water's  edge.  1836  HOB.  SMITH 
Tin  Trump.  I.  44  The  bow  windows  and  balconies  that 
scallop  the  narrow  side  streets.  1908  Blackw.  Mag.  July 
101/2  Their  edges  are  elaborately  scalloped  with  a  drop  of 
clear  water  lodged  in  each  rounded  notch. 
b.  Mining.  (See  quot.) 

i8&3GKESLEY  Gloss.  Coal-mining^  Scallop,  to  cut  .  .the  sides 
of  a  heading  without  holing  them,  or  using  powder. 

2.  Cookery.  To  bake  (oysters,  etc.)  in  a  scallop- 
shell  or  similar-shaped  pan  or  plate  with  bread 
crumbs,  cream,  butter,  and  condiments. 

1737  [see  SCALLOPED  2],  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  En£.  House- 
kpr.  (1778)  287  To  scollop  Potatoes.  Boil  your  potatoes, 
then  beat  them  fine  [etc.],..  put  them  into  scollop  shells,.. 
put  them  in  a  Dutch  oven  [etc.].  1841  J.  T.  Hc 


..  . 

Clerk  II.  75  Lobsters,  boiled,  scalloped,  and  hot-buttered. 
E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  555  The  shell  [of  the  scal- 
lop Pecten  maximus}  is  often  used  fur  'scalloping'  oysters. 


. 
1885  E.  P. 

op  Pecten 

Scalloped,  scolloped  (skp-lapt, 
///.  a.     Also  a.  8  scallaped,  9  scallopped,  scal- 
lopt.    y3.  8  scollopt,  9  scoloped,     [f.  SCALLOP 
sb.  or  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Having  the  border,  edge,  or  outline  cut  into 
a  series  of  segments  of  circles  resembling  a  scallop- 
shell.  a.  Nat.  Hist.  (Sometimes  the  specific  name 
of  an  animal  or  plant  :  see  quots.) 


SCALLOPER. 
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SCALP. 


a.  1682  Gitiiw  Anal.  PI.  in.  i.  i.  105  A  scalloped  Paren- 
chymous  Ring,  or  a  Ring  of  many  short  and  slender  white 
Arches.  1778  M.  HARRIS  A  nrelian  p.  xvii,  Inferior  Wing 
scallaped.  1793  MARTVN  Lang.  Bot.t  Scalloped  leaf,  this 
term  may  be  applied  to  \htfolium  Repandnni.  1819  J.  F. 
STEPHENS  in  Shawls  Gen.  Zool.  XI.  43  The  feathers  that 
cover  the  sides  of  the  neck  are  scalloped  in  the  centre.  1821 
CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II,  in  Scallop'd  briony.  1869  [see 
hook-tip,  HOOK  sb.  i8J.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot. 
Terms,  Scalloped t  crenate. 

ft.  1768  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  (1776)  II.  414  The  toes  ex- 
tremely singular,  being  edged  with  scolloped  membranes 
like  the  coot.  1819  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Contend.  423 
Geometra  emarginata.  The  scolloped  Double-line.  1872 
COURS  N.  Amer.  Birds  51  The  lobation  may  be  either 
scolloped,  or  cut  out  at  the  joints,  as  in  the  coot,  or  plain. 

Comb.  [cf.  SCALLOP  sb.  3].    1832  J.  RENNIF.  Consp.  Bntterfl. 
<§•  Moths  Index,  Scolloped  Winged  Broad  Bar. 
b.  Of  articles  of  dress. 

1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2234/4  A  brown  colour  close-bodied 
Coat,  with  scollop'd  Pockets.  1716  GAY  Trivia  i.  32  The 
wooden  Heel  may  raise  the  Dancer's  Bound,  And  with  the 
scallop'd  Top  his  Step  be  crown'd.  1863  LONGF.  Wayside 
Inn,  Sicilian's  T.  83  The  King's  Jester,  thou  Henceforth 
shall  wear  the  bells  and  scalloped  cape.  1888  Lady  25  Oct. 
378/1  Cloth  hats  and  bonnets,  with  scalloped  edges. 
C.  Of  utensils,  architectural  features,  etc. 

1766  Compl.  Farmer  s.  v.  Mole  504/2  Scoop  them  out 
at  once,  with  what  Mr.  Bradley  calls  a  scolloped  mole-hill 
plough.  1840  BUEL  Farmer's  Comp.  150  The  concave,  or 
scalloped  roller,  is  adapted  to  the  form  of  ridges.  1870 
F.  R.  WILSON  Ch.  Lindisf.  176  The  caps  of  the  columns.. 
are  scalloped.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  mvn  Mechanic 
%  9/2  Leather  edging  with  scalloped  edges  or  strips  of 
American  leather  cloth  should  be  attached  to  the  shelves. 

2.  Cookery.  (See  SCALLOP  v.  2.) 

1737  Ochtertyre  House  Bk,  Ace.  (1907)  3  Scollopt  oysters. 
1791  HUDDESFORD  Salmag.  93  And  shoals  of  bawling 
choristers  He  ate,  like  scallop'd  oysters.  1827  HOXE  Every- 
day Bk.  II.  58  Stewed  oysters!  I  ordered  scolloped  ! 

3.  Wearing  a  scallop-shell,   rare. 

183*  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cent.  Countries  I.  324  A  pilgrim 
regularly  scalloped. 

Scalloper  fjdcf  Upai),  [f.  SCALLOP  v.  and  s&.  + 
•ER1.]  a.  One  who  makes  scalloped  ornament, 
etc.  b.  One  who  gathers  scallops. 

1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  70  Lace  Finishing... 
Scolloper.  Ibid.  89  Glass  Scolloper.  1887  GOODE,  etc. 
Fisheries  U.  S.  v.  II.  577  At  Wickford,  R.  I,,  there  live  a 
few  scalloperSj  and  three  boats  are  owned. 

Sca'llopiiig,  scolloping,  M.  st>.  [f.  SCAL- 
LOP sit.  or  v.  +  -ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  vb. 
SCALLOP.  Also  concr,}  scalloped  ornament,  edging, 
marking,  or  the  like. 

a  1800  Peggy  Irvine  iv.  in  Child  Ballads  V.  301/2  Her 
petticoats  was  of  the  silk  so  fine,  set  out  with  the  silver  and 
scolloping.  1889  A.  R.  WALLACE  Danvinism  255  Minute 
examination  detects  differences  in  form  and  scalloping  of 
the  wings. 

attrib.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Scalloping-tool  (Sad" 
dlery),  a  tool  for  giving  an  ornamental  edge  to  leather  straps. 

So  Scalloping///.  a.y  forming  'scallops'. 

18..  WHITTIER  Prose  Wks.  (1889)  II.  381  A  long  scallop- 
ing range  of  hills. 

Scallop-shell.    Cf.  ESCALLOP-SHELL. 

1.  The  shell  of  the  scallop,  or,  more  usually,  one 
valve  of  it :  freq.  with  reference  to  its  being  a  pil- 
grim's badge.     (Cf.  note  s.  v.  ESCALLOP-SHELL.) 

1530  PALSGK.  265/2  Scaloppe  shell,  quocqntlle  de  saint 
Jacques.  1563  Inv.  St.  Margaret's  Westni.  in  Malcolm's 
Londinium  IV.  137  One  Cope  of  crimson  velvet  with  scallop 
shells  of  silver,  a  1618  RALKIGH  Pilgrimage  i  Give  me  my 
Scollap-Shell  of  Quiet,  My  Staff  of  Faith  to  lean  upon.  1747 
MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  ix.  95  Put  your  Oysters  into  Scollop, 
shells  for  that  purpose.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxviii,  By  the 
scallop-shell  of  Compostella,  I  will  make  a  martyr  of  him. 

ait-rib.  1807  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1811)  II.  102  The  outside 
of  the  boxes  inlaid  with  scallop  shell-work. 

2.  Collectors'  name  for  the  moth  Triphosa  (Eu- 
cosmia)  undulata. 

1829  J.  F.  STEPHENS  Catal.  Brit.  Insects  II.  140. 

Scallum,  v*  Basket-making*  [Of  obscure 
origin.]  trans,  (See  quot.) 

1875  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  423/1  These  [sc.  the  stout  osiers 
that  are  to  form  the  ribs  of  the  basket]  are  forced  or  plaited, 
'  scallumed ',  between  the  rods  of  the  bottom  from  the  edge 
to  the  centre,  and  are  turned  up,  '  upset ',  in  the  direction 
of  the  sides. 

t  Sca'lly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SCALL  +  -Y.]  = 
SCALLED.  Cf.  SCALY  a.  4. 

1530  PALSGR.  323/1  Scally  or  scourfy,  roigneux.  1699 
DAMPIER  l-'oy.  II.  n.  74  Over  its  [the  Alligator  s]  Eyes  there 
are  two  hard  scally  Knobs,  as  big  as  a  Mans  Fist. 

Hence  f  Sca'lliness.     (Cf.  SCALINESS.) 

1610  MARKHAM  Mastcrp.  i.  xcv.  189  Any  drynesse  or 
scallynesse  of  the  skinne. 

Scallywag,  scallawa-g  (skse-liwseg,  -awoeg). 

slang  or  colloq.   (orig.  £/.  S.)      Also  9  scal(l)i-, 
scala-,  scallo-,  skalle-.     [Origin  obscure.] 

1.  A  disreputable  fellow  ;  a  good-for-nothing ;  a 
scapegrace,  blackguard ;  in    Trade   Union  slang, 
a  man  who  will  not  work. 

1848  BARTLKTT  Diet.  A»ter.t  Scalawag,  a  favorite  epithet 
in  western  New  York  for  a  mean  fellow;  a  scape-grace. 
1855  HALIBURTON  Nature  1 .  1 1 2  You  good-  for-nothing  young 
scallowag.  1893  LELAND  Mem.  II.  178  There  are  so  many 
scallawags  from  the  East  come  here,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
be  a  little  particular.  1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss., 
Scalliu-ags,  an  opprobrious  term,  equal  to  scamp  or  villain, 
applied  to  men  who  will  not  work. 

2.  An  impostor  or  intriguer,  esp.  in  politics ;  in 
U.S.  Hist.)  a.  native  white  of  the  southern  states 
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who  was  willing  to  accept  the  reconstructionary 
measures. 

1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  27  Sept.,  Thecouncilmen  too  often 
belong  to  the  comprehensive  genus '  scallywag  '.  They  have 
intrigued  and  speechified,  and  stumped  their  ward.  1879 
TOURGEE  FooCs  Err.  (1883)  111/25.  ^885  Times  (weekly 
ed.)  29  May  12  Our  correspondent  tells  us  that  the  new 
system  [i.e.  of  Mental  Healing]  has  not  yet  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  'Scalawags*.  1886  Fornm  Apr.  128  Then 
came  the  absurd  process  called  Reconstruction,  with  its 
swarm  of  leeches,  carpet-baggers  and  Scalawags. 

3.  U.  S.  A  name  for  undersized  or  ill-conditioned 
cattle.  Perhaps  the  original  use  of  the  word. 

1854  i\\'-u  York  Tribune  (Cattle  Rep.)  24  Oct.  (Cent.  Diet.), 
The  number  of  miserable  ( scallawags'  is  so  great  that., 
they  tend  to  drag  down  all  above  themselves  to  their  own 
level,  1868  Daily  News  iSSept.,  Wade  Hampton  explained 
the  origin  of  the  term.. by  saying  that  'scalawag' was  the 
name  applied  by  drovers  to  lean  and  ill-favoured  kine. 

Scalmuse,  Scalop(e,  Scalo(u)n,  Scalour: 

see  SHAWM,  SCALLOP,  SCALLION,  SQUALOR. 
Scalp  (sksclp),  sbl   Also  4-7  skalp,  5-7  scalpe, 

6  skalpe  ;  (chiefly *SV.)5,  Sskap,  6scawpe,  skape, 

7  scop,  8-9  scaup,  scawp,  9  soap.     [Northern 
ME.  scalp ;    presumably  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
though   the  ling,  senses    are    not  found    in    nny 
Scandinavian  or  Teut.  language.     Cf.  ON.  skdlp-r 
sheath,  Da.  dial,  skalp  shell,  husk,  MLG.  schulpe, 
scholpe,  MDu.  schelpe  (Du.  schelf}  shell;  the  sense 
of  these  words  suggests  derivation  from  OTeut. 
*ska?-t  *$kel-  (see  SCALE  j&i),  but  a  Teut./-  suffix 
is  not  known. 

The  It.  scalpO)  given  by  Oudin  1540  with  the  rendering 
le  testt  and  by  Florio  1611  with  the  rendering  'scalp', 
seems  to  be  of  doubtful  genuineness.  The  Eng.  word  in 
sense  3  has  passed  into  several  European  lanes.  :  F.  scalpe. 
G.,  Sw.  skalp.} 

1.  The  top  or  crown  of  the  head  ;    the    skull, 
cranium.     Now  only  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  (scaupj 
sea/). 

a  1300  E.  £\  Psalter  vii.  17  His  wiknes  in  his  scalp  doune 
falle.  f  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxiv.  153  Of  be  scnlpe 
[v.r.  brayn  panne]  of  J>e  heued  he  gers  make  him  a  coppe. 
c  1460  Toivneley  Myst.  xvi.  353  Then  thi  skalp  shall  I  clefe. 
1:1480  HENRYSOH  Mor.  Fal>.t  Trial  of  Fox  1026  (Charteris 
MS.)  With  bludie  skap,  and  cheikis  bla  and  reid.  1508 
Di'NBAK  Test.  Kennedy  52  To  hede  of  kyn,  bot  I  watt 
nought  Quis  est  ille,  than  T  schrew  my  scawpe  [Bann.  JlfS. 
skape].  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  lxvii[i].  ei  The  God  that 
smyteth  his  enemies  vpon  the  heades  &  vpon  the  hayrie 
scalpes.  [Similarly  1611.]  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guy  dons  Quest, 
Chirurg.  Diij  b,  What  is  the  skull  or  scawpe  of  the  heade  ? 
Answere.  It  is  that  parte  of  the  heade  that  is  full  of  heare, 
wherin  the  anymal  membres  are  conteyned.  1590  SHAKS. 
Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  69  Take  this  transformed  scalpe,  From  off 
the  head  of  this  Athenian  swaine.  1598  STOW  Surv.  270  In 
digging  the  foundation  of  this  newe  woorke.. there  were 
founde  more  then  an  hundred  scalpes  of  Oxen,  or  Kine. 
1607  '¥QI>$E.U.  Four-f.  Beasts  124  [Their]  homes,  .grow,  .not 
to  their  bones  or  skalps,  but  to  their  skin.  16..  Robin  Hood 
<$•  TatttUT\Xt  If  I  get  a  knop  upon  the  bare  scop  thou  canst 
as  well  shite  as  shoote.  1650  G.  P.  Comenius'  Jantta  Ling. 
xxiv.  297  If  the  skull  \_Jitarg.  scalp,  brainpainjbee  one  entire 
bone.  1724  RAMSAY  Vision  iii,  To..skonce  my  skap  and 
shanks  frae  rain.  1899  J.  LUMSDEN  Edin.  Poems  <$•  Songs 
198,  I  wat  for't  sunc  his  Scotch  scap  reissils. 

fig.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  F  2  Not  content  to  haue 
tne  naked  scalp  of  his  credit  new  couered  with  a  false  peri- 
wig of  commendations. 

b.  The  head  or  skull  of  a  wha}e  exclusive  of 
the  lower  jaw.  In  recent  Diets. 

2.  The  integument  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
usually  covered  with  hair  and  moving  freely  over 
the  underlying  bones. 

Formerly  often  t hairy  scalj>\  cf.  quot.  1535  in  sense  i. 
Possibly  this  Bible  phrase  (a  literal  rendering  of  the  Heb.) 
may  have  caused  the  development  of  sense  2. 

1616  BULLOKAR  En£.  Expos.i  Scalpe>  the  haire  skinne  of 
the  head.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disf.  p  259  Those  fained  vapours 
. .  stirre  up  the  tempest  of  the  diseases  causation,  before  they 
can  come  to  the  hairy  scalp.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.t  Scalp 
(Pericraniati),  the  skin  compassing  and  covering  all  the  skull. 
1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat,  v.  ix.  374  The  Hairy  scalp. 
17*5  Bradley' s  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Turning-Evil^  Then  take 
a  long  sharp  Knife  and  a  Hammer,  and  cut  the  Scaup  two 
Inches  square,  and  turn  it  up.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  444 
Five  or  six  small  spiculse  of  bone  worked  themselves  through 
the  scalp,  (the  wound  being  healed).  187*  DARWIN  Emotions 
xiv.  352  The  naked  scalp  of  a  very  young  infant  reddens 
from  passion.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  Man  117  Every 
one  has  met  persons  who  possess  the  power  of  moving  the 
whole  scalp  to  and  fro. 

Phrase.  1841  TENNYSON  St.  Sim.  Styl,  2  From  scalp  to 
sole  one  slough  and  crust  of  sin.  1890  TALMAGE  Front 
Manger  to  Throne^  Christian  infidels.,  who  are  from  scalp 
to  heel  surcharged  with  unbeliefs. 

trans/.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  ul  47  He  that 
inquireth  into  the  little  bottom  of  the  globe-thistle,  may 
finde  that  gallant  bush  arise  from  a  scalpe  of  like  disposure. 
b.  Her*  The  skin  of  the  head  of  an  animal. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  it.  166/1  The  Horns  of  a  Bull 
fixed  upon  the  curled  Skalp.. with  two  Ears,  Sable.  1722 
NISBET  Syst.  Her.  n,  iv.  337  The  Attirings  of  a  Stag  fixed 
to  the  Scalp.  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  II,  Dyntock.*, 
Crest,  .the  scalp  of  a  hare,  the  ears  erect  sa. 

3.  The  scalp  with  the  hair  belonging  to  it  cut  or 
torn    from   a  man's  head :    prized  by  American 
Indians  as  a  battle  trophy. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  vn.  ii.  I.  154  The  former  Anthropo- 
phagi, .whom  we  have  placed  about  the  North  pole,,  .use. . 
to  weare  the  scalpes,  haire  and  all,  in  steed  of.. stomachers 
before  their  breasts.  1677  W.  HUDUARD  Narrative  i.  19 


Two  or  three  miles  further  they  came  up  with  some  Heads, 

Scalps,  and  Hands  cut  off  from  the  bodies  of  some  of  the 

English.     1748  WASHINGTON  Jrnl.  23  Mar.,  Writ.  1889  I.  3 

We  were  agreeably  surprized   at   ye  sight  of  thirty  odd 

Indians    coming    from   war   with    only  one    scalp.      1781 

GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  xxvi.  II.  24  The  scalps  of  their  enemies 

formed  the  costly  trappings  of  their  horses.     1817  J.  BRAD* 

I    BURY  Trav.Amer.^-2.  The  dance  of  the  scalp.   1837  W.  IRVING 

I    Capt.  Bonnet'ille  I.  iv.  76  The  chief,  .had  his  scalps  to  show 

•    and  his  battles  to  recount.     1867  PARK.MAN  Jesuits  in  N. 

\    Atner.x\x.(  1875)  282  Eleven  fresh  scalpsfluttered  in  the  wind. 

b.  Jig.  as  the  symbol  of  a  victory  gained. 

1870  M.  D.  CONWAY  Earth-uardPilgr.  xxiiL  2?6The  savage 

creed  that  wears  the  scalp  of  Shelley  at  its  belt,    igoz  C.  N. 

8:  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON  Lightning  Conductor  141   If  I  had 

been,  that  girl  wouldn't  have  got  back  into  the  house  with- 

out being  proposed  to,  and  having  another  'scalp'  to  count, 

as  they  say  American  beauties  do. 

4.  A  wig  made  to  cover  a  part  of  the  scalp. 
\%Q\Chmn.\nAnn.  Reg.  458  [Patent]  for  a  met  hod  of  making 

perukes  and  scalps.  1843  THACKERAY  Ravenswitig  i,  Mr. 
Eglantine,  the  celebrated  perruquier.  .whose,  .patent  venti- 
lating scalps  are  known  throughout  Europe. 

5.  A  bare  piece  of  rock  or  stone  standing  out  of 
water  or  surrounding  vegetation  (thus  resembling 
a  hairless  skull).    Sc*  and  north,  dial,  (pronounced 
and  often  written  scaup], 

1721  RAMSAY  Prospect  of  Plenty  215  (1877)  I.  52  Plenty 
shall  cultivate  ilk  scawp  and  moor.    1722  Newcastle  Coitrant 


i  Sept.  Advt.  (E.  D.S.  71)  The  Ship  called  the  John  and 
Margaret,,  .now  lying  upon  the  Scalp  against  Mr.  Jcnnison's 
Key,  North  Shields.  1865  G.  TATE  in  Hist.  Ber-w.  Nat. 


Club  (1868)  V.  151  On  the  scalp  of  the  rock  where  it  dips 
into  the  hill,  four  figures  are  traceable.  1871  Daily  News 
21  Aug.,  There  there  is  a  bare  'scaup1  of  boulders  and 
scanty  turf.  1903  Expositor  Jan.  n  The  grey  argillaceous 
soil  is  shallow,  stony  and  constantly  interrupted  by  scalps, 
ledges  and  knolls  of  naked  limestone. 

b.  The  cap  of  a  mountain.     Chiefly/^/1. 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  ix,  Ben-an's  grey  scalp  the 

i    accents  knew.     1816  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  in.  Ixii,  The  Alps,. . 

1    whose  vast  walls  Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy 

scalps.     1848  CI.OUGH  Bothie  \.  58  The  frosty  scalp  of  the 

Caini-Gonn.     1875  J.  GRANT  One  oj  the  600  III.  xxi.  290 

When  the  snows  of  Christmas  whiten  the  scalps  of  Largo 

and  the  Lomond  Hills. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  (sense  i)  scalp-house 
dz'at.j  a  charnel  house. 

1890  Murray's  Handlk.  Lincolnshire  113  Below  is  a 
groined  undercroft,  known  as  the  'scaup  (skull-)  house1. 

b.  (sense  2),  as  scalp  hair,  length  ^  muscle,  wound. 
1805  SoUTHBV  Madoc  ii.  xvi,  On  the  front  it  [the  spear] 

met  him,  and  plough'd  up  The  whole  scalp-length,  185-1 
H.  MELVILLE  Whale  iii.  24  There  was  no  hair  on  his 
head,  .nothing  but  a  small  scalp-knot.  1868  DARWIN  in  Life 
ff  Lett.  (1887)  Ill.gg,  1  believe  all  anatomists  look  at  the 
scalp-muscles  as  a  remnant  of  the  Panniculns  carnosus. 
1879  St.  George's  ffosp.  Rep.  IX.  237  Forty  cases  of  simple 
scalp-wounds.  1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  Scalp-tumor^ 
caput  succedaneum;  cephalhaematoma. 

c.  (sense   3),  as  scalp-bearer^  -dance,  -hunter^ 
-mark,  -merchant,  -trophy^  etc. ;    scalp-knife  = 
scalping-knife\  scalp-lock,  a  long  lock  of  hair  left 
on  the  head  (the   rest   being  shaved)    by  North 
American  Indians  as  a  challenge  to  their  enemies ; 
scalp-money,  money  paid  as  a  reward  for  *  bring- 
ing in '  scalps  of  men  or  animals. 

17128.  SEWALL/?/arj>  13  June  (1879)  U-  S51  Council  would 
have  had  subsistence  and^  loo  Scalp- money.  1795  COLERIDGE 
Condones  ad  Top.  46  In  America  the  recent  enormities  of 
their  Scalp-Merchants.  1807  J.  BARLOW  Colnmb.  v.  52  Ax, 

?uiver,  scalpknife  on  the  girdle  hung.  1827  J.  F.  COOPER 
^rairic  II.  i.  5  His  head  was  shaved  to  the  crown,  where  a 
large  and  gallant  scalp-lock  seemed  fearlessly  to  challenge 
the  grasp  of  his  enemies.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt. 
xvii,  121,  I  became  a  scalp-hunter.  1866  WHITTIER  Snow- 
Bound  261  How  the  Indian  hordes  came  down.  .And  how 
her  own  great-uncle  bore  His  cruel  scalp-mark  to  four-score. 
1877  G.  GIBBS  Tribes  of\V.  Wash.  222  A  figure  of  a  man, 
with  a  long  queue,  or  scalp-lock,  reaching  to  his  heels.  1878 
C.  TUTTLE  Border  Tales  17  The  weird  music  of  the  scalp- 
dance.  Ibid.  18  One  by  one  the  squaws  fell  in  behind  the 
scalp- bearer. 

Scalp  (skselp),  sb2  Chiefly  Sc.  and  north. 
Forms  :  6  skap,  scawip,  skalp,  scalfo,  scalph, 
7  scap,  7,  9  scaup,  6-  scalp.  [Perh,  a  specific  use 
of  prec.  (cf,  sense  5),  but  the  forms  with/,  ph  point 
to  the  possibility  of  a  different  origin.  Cf.  SHELP.] 
A  bank  providing  a  bed  for  shellfish,  esp.  oysters 
and  mussels;  an  oyster  or  mussel  bed  or  colony. 
(Often  mussel-,  oyster-scalp.) 

1521  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1844)  I.  98  Nane  of  the  mussillis 
..now  begingin  to  gader  one  ane  now  skap  at  the  northt 
waiter,  bcsyd  the  Cunningar  hillis.  715..  Aberd.  Reg. 
(Jam.),  The  scawip  of  mussillis  &  kokilliss.  1552  HULOET, 
Muskleskalp.  //•/</.,  Oyster  scalph,  ostrifer.  [Cf.  ELVOT 
Diet.,  Ostrifer^  the  place  in  the  sea,  whiche  is  apte  to  In- 
gender  oysters.]  1557  Set.  Pleas  Crt.  Admiralty  (Selden 
Soc.)  II.  p.  Ixvii,  Mussel  scalfe.  1587  Burgh  Rec.  Edin. 
(1882)  488  To  caus  brek  the  swame  of  the  mvssill  scalp  in 
the  heavin  of  Leyth.  1593,  1879,  x^9^  (see  MUSSEL  s&.  4], 
a  1672  WILLUCHBV  Ornith.  in.  (1676)  279  Avis  \\xctheScaup- 
duik  dicta  est,  quoniam  scalpam  [RAY  (1678)  365  Scaup]  i.e. 
pisces  testaceos  fractos  seu  contritos  esitat.  1793  Statist 
Ace.  Scot.  VIII.  461  A  scalp  of  a  small  kind  of  mussels. 
1862  Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  503  There  used  to  be  great  battles 
between  the  men  of  Newhaven  and  the  men  of  Fisherrow, 
principally  about  their  rights  to  certain  oyster-scalps.  1882 
Standard  26  Sept.  2/1  Boston  Deep,  which  is  admirably 
suited  for  mussel  culture,  returns,  now  that  the  '  scalps '  are 
protected,  over  5000  /.  per  annum. 

t  Scalp,  z'.1  Obs.  [ad.  L.  scatpfre.]  trans.  To 
cut,  carve,  engrave ;  to  scrape,  scratch. 
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SCALP. 

1552  [implied  in  SCALPING  z/W.iJ.'J.  1662  EVELYN  Clialcogr.    i 
i.  9  With  the.. stile,  we  only  cut  the  Vernish,  razing,  and    ! 
Scalping  as  it  were,  the  Superficies  of  the  Plate,    a  1764 
R.  LLOYD  Poet.  Wks.  (1774)  I.  95  Critics.  .Should.. not,  un- 
skilful, yet  with  lordly  air,  Read  Surgeon's  lectures  while 
they  scalp  and  tear.     iSoz  M.  MOORE  Lascelles  II.  23  The 
points  of  their  swords  scalped  off  their  noses. 

Scalp,  v.*     Also  7  skulp  (?).     [f.  SCALP  sbl 
From  Eng.  are  F.  scalper,  G.  skalpiren,  Du.  scalpeeren, 

Sw.  skalpera.\ 
1.   trans.  To  cut  off  the  scalp  of  (a  person) : 

chiefly  said  of  the  North  American  Indians. 


scalped  him  about  noon.  1754  H.  WALPOLE  in  World  III. 
285  The  Chippoways  and  (Jrundaks  are  still  very  trouble- 
some. Last  week  they  scalped  one  of  our  Indians.  1867 
PARKMAN  Jesuits  in  N.  Amer.  xix.  (1875)  281  They  sought 
out  the  bodies,  carefully  scalped  them,  and  set  out  in  triumph 
on  their  return.  1877  G.  GIBBS  Tribes  of  W.  Wash.  192 
None  of  the  western  tribes  within  my  observation  have  pur- 
sued the  practice  of  scalping  the  slain. 

absol.    £1778  Conquerors  61  Whose  Indians  scalp'd  and 
carry'd  desolation,  .to  Christian  nation. 
fig,  1849  N.  HAWTHORNE  Let.  to  H.  Mann  S  Aug.,  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  kill  and  scalp_  him  in  the  public  prints.   1856 
FERRIER  Inst.  Metaph.  xi.  ix.  (ed.  2)  298  Dr.  Reid  and  his 
followers,  instead  of  scalping  a  doctrine,  have  merely  toma- 
hawked a  word. 
b.   U.  S.  political  slang. 

1891  Century  Diet.,  Scalp, .  .to  destroy  the  political  influ- 
ence of,  or  punish  for  insubordination  to  party  rule. 

2.  transf.  a.   U.  S.     (See  quot.  1895.) 

1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Scalp,  to  level  by  cutting  off,  as 
the  tops  of  cradle-knolls  and  the  knobs  of  logs  laid  in  cor- 
duroy roads  ;  as,  to  scalp  a  road. 

b.  dial.  To  strip  off  (the  turf  or  upper  soil). 

1806  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scot.  IV.  524  Unmerciful  destroyers 
of  all  the  grounds  around  them,  scalping  and  tearing  up 
every  bit  of  better  soil.  1866  EDMONDSTON  Shetland  <y 
Orkney  Gloss.,  Scalp  ;  '  To  scalp  the  land ' — to  pare  off  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  S. 

3.  Milling,  a.  To  separate  the  '  hair '  or  '  fuzz ' 
from  (wheat,  etc.)  by  attrition  and  screening,     b. 
To  separate  the  different  sizes  of  wheat,  etc.  from 
one  another  by  means  of  sieves  or  screens. 

1883  NEFTEL  Rep.  Flour-Milling  (loth  Census  U.  S. )  16 
The  wheat  is  scalped  in  four  reels.  1884  [see  SCALPING 
vbl.  sb.  2,  3]. 

4.  Stock  Exch.,  etc.  To  buy  at  very  low  rates  so 
as  to  be  able  to  sell  at  less  than  official  rates. 

1888  Pall  MallG.  15  Oct.  12/1  A  professional  speculator, 
who  '  scalped '  the  market  on  a  big  scale  for  a  small  profit 
per  bushel.  1891  Century  Diet,  s.v.,  To  scalp  railway- 
tickets. 

Scalp,  v.3  rare.    =SCAPPLE». 

1725  J.  Webtf sStone-Heng'&'&  They  were  scalped  [ed,  1665 
scapled]  at  the  Quarries.  1883  Stonemason  Jan.,  It  is  then 
trimmed  (or  scalped)  into  shape  by  men  called  block-choppers. 

Scalped  (skzelpt), ppl.  a.1  [f.  SCALP  z/.2  +  -ED'.] 
a.  Having  the  scalp  torn  off.  b.  Of  a  mountain  : 
Having  a  naked  summit.  Of  land :  Having  the 
turf  stripped  off. 

1754  SHEBBEARE  Matrimony  (1766)  II.  275  A  long  list  of 
ruined  Virgins  by  means  of  this  Act  will  undoubtedly  be  as 
acceptable  to  its  Abettorsas  a  Number  of  scalped  Christians 
to  an  Indian  Chief.  1855  BROWNING  Childe  Roland  xxx, 
A  tall  scalped  mountain.  1890  St.  Nicholas  May  556/2 
Many  a  good  in-field  [for  base-ball]  has  no  turf  on  it,  and 
is  called  a  '  scalped '  field. 

Scalped,  ppl.  a.2  dial.  In  quot.  soauped.  [f. 
SCALP  sb.'t  +  -ED  ".]  Cultivated  on  a  '  scalp  '. 

1894  Standard  10  Feb.  6/7  'Scauped',  or  cultivated 
mussels. 

Scalpeen.  (skaelprn).  Anglo-Irish.  [Of  obscure 
origin  :  cf.  SCALPIN.]  (See  quot.) 

1834  LOVER  Leg.  ff  Stories  Irel.  Ser.  11.  18  Peter. .deter- 
mined on  a  cargo  of  scalpeens.  Ibid,  55  Scalpeens  is  pickled 
mackerel. 

Scalpel  (sk^'lpel),^.  [ad.  L.  scalpell-um,  -us, 
dim.  of  scalper,  scalprum.  Cf.  F.  scalpel  (in  i6th  c. 
scalpelle),  G.  skalpel^\  A  small  light  knife  used 
in  surgical  and  anatomical  operations. 

1742  SIMSON  in  Edin.  Med.  Ess.  V.  i.  445  The  Scalpel  is 
about  an  Inch  in  length,  and  a  third  in  Breadth.  1879  T. 
BRVANT  Pract.  Surg.  II.  5  Shaving  the  redundant  mass  off 
the  cartilage  with  a  scalpel.  1803  W.  R.  GOWERS  Man. 
Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.  (ed.  2)  II.  333  If  a  scalpel  be  passed  over 
the  surface,  it  removes  a  little  pyo-lymph. 

attrib.  1741  SIMSON  in  Edin.  Med.  Ess.  V.  i.  447,  I  con- 
trived the  Scalpel-ring  I  have  sent  you  the  draught  of,  which 
may  be  used  safely  with  the  Uterus  at  any  Distance. 

b.fy. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxi,  Whoever  should  happen  to  over- 
hear their  character  discussed  in  their  own  servants'-hall, 
must  prepare  to  undergo  the  scalpel  of  some  such  anatomist. 
1851  H.  REED  Lect.  Eng.  Lit.  xi.  (1855)  339  It  demands, 
too,  for  this  serious  service  the  most  acute  intellectual 
scalpel  which  the  metaphysician  can  handle. 

Hence  Sca'lpel  v.  trans. ,  to  cut  with  a  scalpel ; 
Scalpe'llic  a.}  involving  the  use  of  the  scalpel. 

1748  tr.  Vegetius?  Distempers  of  Horses  53  Let  the  whole 
Circumference  of  the  Soal  of  the  Hoof  be  scalpelled  or  cut 
with  a  Lancet.  1877  RUSKIN  Wks.  IV.  155  note.  Ocular 
and  passionate  study  of  nature  [as  opposed  to]  telescopic, 
scalpellic  and  dispassionate. 

Scalpe'lliform,  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  scalpel- 
liformis  \  see  prec.  and -FORM.]  '  Having  the  form 
of  a  common  penknife-blade,  but  planted  vertically 
on  a  branch'  (Treas.  Hot.  1866). 
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Scalper1,    scauper     (skse-lpsj, 

[Partly  a.  L.  scalper^  by-form  of  SCALPRUM,  partly 
f.  SCALP  w.i  +  'EB1.] 

fl.  Surg.   —  SCALPRUH  i.   Obs. 

1656  BLOUNT  Gtossogr.,  Scalper  or  Scalping  Iron  (seal- 
Prum\  3.  Surgeons  Instrument,  to  scrape  or  take  away  cor- 
rupt flesh  from  the  bones ;  a  Lance  to  let  blood  with. 

2,  Engraving.  A  kind  of  graver  used  for  hollow- 
ing out  the  bottom  of  sunken  designs. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  308/1  The  Scalper,  is  a  kind  of 
Graver  with  a  flat  point ;  its  use  is  to  clear  the  bottoms  of 
broad  Letters  or  Escochions  sunk  into  the  Metal.  1821  CRAIG 
Led.  Draining^  etc.  vii.  377  A  large  square  tool,  called  a 
scawper.  1855  tr.  Labarte's  Arts  Mid.  Ages  iv.  122  With 
scalpers  he  tooled  or  hollowed  out  all  the  spaces.  1869  Eng. 
Meek.  10  Dec.  298/3  Scaupers  are  used  for  cutting  out  the 
white  parts  of  the  block. 

Scalper2  (skse-lpai).    [f.  SCALP  P.*+-BB*.] 

1.  One  (esp.  an  American  Indian)  who  removes 
scalps. 

1795  COLERIDGE  Condones  ad  Pop.  45  Did  not  this  employ- 
ment of  merciless  Scalpers  rouse  the  indignation  of  Britons? 
1807  J.  BARLOW  Colnvib.  vi.  371  Scalpers  and  ax-men  rush 
from  Eerie's  shore.  1884  E.  P.  ROE  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Mar.  617/2  This  treacherous  scalper  of  birds. 
fig.  1904  Sat.  Rev.  29  Oct.  536  The  scalpers  of  the  yellow 
press  had  not  time  to  put  on  their  war-paint. 

2.  U.  S.  slang,  a.  One  who  buys  and  sells  at  a 
profit,  but  at  a  price  lower  than  the  official  one, 
unused  portions  of  long-distance  railway  tickets. 

i88a  Nation  5  Oct.  276  (Cent.  Diet.)  The  eternal  quarrel 
between  railroads  and  scalpers.  1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift 
Amer.  51,  I  went  round  to  all  the  railroad  ticket  agents, 
called  scalpers,  in  the  city,  and  at  last  decided  to  go  down 
as  far  as  Topeka  in  Kansas,  as  that  was  the  cheapest  journey 
I  could  pick  out  for  the  distance. 

b.  Stock  Exch.  One  who  sells  stock  at  lower 
than  the  official  rates. 

1888  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Oct.  12/1  *Old  Hutch,'  by  which 
title  B.  P.  Hutchinson  has  been  known  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  for  years  as  the  champion  scalper  and 
speculator.  1891  Times  8  Oct.  u/i  Late  trading  was  dull, 
but  steady,  on  moderate  covering  by  'scalpers'. 

3.  A  scalping-knife.    rare. 

1893  LELAND  Meat.  II.  297  A  tussle  a  la  Choctaw^  with 
biting,  gouging,  tomahawk  and  scalper. 

4.  A  ( scalping  *  machine  :  see  SCALP  v.2  3. 

1886  W.  A.  HARRIS  Techn.  Diet.  Fire  Insur.  251  Scalpers^ 
or  Scalping  Reels,  the  simple  hexagon  dressing-reels  with 
iron  shaft,  iron  arms,  and  iron  rails  clothed  with  tin  or  steel- 
wire  cloth.  Ibid.  252  Wheat  is  partially  crushed  by  rollers, 
and  afterwards  passed  through  the  scalpers  and  the  silk 
dressing-machines, 

Scalph,  obs.  form  of  SCALP  sb2 

tSca'lpin.  Obs.  Also5-6scalpyn,6scalphyn, 
7  scalpion.  [Of  obscure  origin:  cf.  SCALPEEN.] 
The  whiting. 

c  1400  Little  Red  Bk.  Bristol  (1900)  II.  72  Toutz  maners 
grociz  pissouns,cestassauoir  Samoundes,  Congres,  Melewels, 
Lenges,  Hakes,  Scalpyn  et  H.irrynges  venauntz  au  dite  ville 
de  liristuyt  hors  del  meer.  1548  (30  June)  Admiralty  Court 
Oyerfy  T er miner  ^  Departyd  therewithe  [i.  e.  with  a  fishing 
boat]  from  Poole  towards  Wynchelsey  on  Scalpyn  fare. 
1549  in  Pat.  $  Close  Rolls.  Irel.  (1861)  I.  196  [For  every 
cwt.  ofl  scalphyn  [or  other  fish  \d.\.  1602  CABEW  Cornwall 
35  Whitings  (in  the  East  parts  named  Scalplons). 

t  Scalping,  sb.  Obs.    [?  f.  SCALP  sbl  +  -ING  *.] 

(See  quot.) 

1746  CATESBY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  126  Mr.  Joice,  in 
digging  the  Foundation  of  an  House.,  found,  at  the  Depth 
of  6  Feet,  a  Part  of  a  Jaw-bone . . ;  then  one  Foot  of  Scalp- 
ing or  Sand-bed ;  then  eighteen  Inches  of  Stone. 

Scalping1,  vbl.  sd.1  [f.  SCALP  v.1  -f  -ING*.] 
In  t  scalping  iron  =  SCALPER  1  i. 

1552  HULOET,  Scalping  yron  for  a  surgeon,  scalpellum^ 
scalprum.  [Also  in  later  Diets.] 

Scalping,  vbl.  sd.2    [f.  SCALP #.2  +  -ING*.] 

1.  a.  Surg.  The  laying  bare  of  the  bone  of  the 
skull  by  cutting  and  raising  the  scalp. 

1739  SHARP  Surg.  xxvii.  139  For  it  never  happens  that  we 
inquire  for  a  Fracture  of  the  Scull  by  scalping,  but  that  the 
Scalp  itself  Is  contus'd.  1787  Med,  Commun.  II.  153  Which 
he  had  experienced  before  the  scalping  and  trepanning. 
1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

D.  The  tearing  off  of  the  scalp  of  an  enemy. 

1747  Gentl.  Mag.  43  Scalping  is  cutting  the  skin  from  the 
eyebrows  round  the  head  and  peeling  it  off.    1876  BANCROFT 
Hist.   U.  S.  VI.  xxiv.   3   He   taunted  Burgoyne  with  the 
murders  and  scalpings  by  the  Indians  in  his  employ. 

2.  In  technical  and  slang  uses  (see  the  vb.). 
1871  COWIE  Shetland  viii.  158  (E.  D.  D.)  The  ruinous 

process  of 'scalping  ',  or  removing  the  turf  of  the  commons 
for  manuring  the  farms.  1882  Nation  5  Oct.  276  (Cent. 
Diet.)  A  corporation  like  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  must 
protect  itself  against  loss  through  scalping.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Scalping  (Milling}^  brushing  the  hair 
or  fuzz  from  the  ends  of  wheat  grain  to  prevent  its  getting 
into  the  flour.  i%g$ Standard's  May  7/1  (Farmer)  A  scalping 
of  the  Stock  at  the  expense  of  the  genuine  investor.  1901 
Dundee  Advertiser  23  Apr.  4  Numbers  of  crofter  grazings 
have  been  spoiled.. by  'scalping',  irregular  peat  cutting,., 
and  careless  heather  burning. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.)  as  scalping  act,  parly ;  fig. 
in    scalping  measure ;     scalping-machine    (see 
quot.)  ;  scalp  ing- tuft,  a  scalp-lock. 

1730  in  Temple  &  Sheldon  Hist.  Northfield  (1875)  381 
Our  Men  will  not  venture  out  after  the  Enemy  on  any 
Scalping  Act  whatsoever.  1757  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ. 
1889  I.  454  note*  They  have  detached  their  principal  force 
into  many  scalping  parties.  1777  Fox  In  Hansarifs  ParL 
Hist.  (i8i4)XIX.  523  The  most  violent,  scalping,  tomahawk 
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measures,  1826  J.  F.  COOPER  Mohicans  iii,  The  well-known 
and  chivalrous  scalping-tuft.  1883  NEI-TEL  Rep.  Flour- 
willing  (loth  Census  U.  S.)  9  The  resultant  'chop'  is  sepa- 
rated into.. flour,  middlings,  and  bran,  by  means  of  bolts 
technically  called '  seal  ping-reels '.  1884  Bath  Herald  27  Dec. 
6/5  A  '  scalping'  machine,  .separates  the  '  middlings  '  from 
the  larger  pieces  of  wheat. 

Scalping,  ///.  a.  [f.  SCALP  v2  +  -ING  2.] 
That  scalps  (in  various  senses). 

1762-71  H.  VVALPOLE  Vertite^s  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  V.  75 
A  scalping  Indian.  1903  Times  3  Mar.  9/2  Chicago,  March  2. 
Wheat.  ..Scalping  traders  were  moderate  buyers. 

Scalping-knife.  [SCALPING  -vbl.  sb?]  A 
knife  such  as  is  used  by  the  North  American 
Indians  in  scalping  their  enemies. 

1759  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  40  IP  7  A . .  Mohawk  Indian  war- 
rior,., with  his  scalping-knife,  tom-ax  and  all  other  imple- 
ments of  war  !  1825  MACAULAY  Ess.t  Milton  (1843)  I.  8  The 
Mohawk  hardly  feels  the  scalping-knife  while  he  shouts  his 
death-song.  1867  PARKMAN  Jesuits  in  N.  Amer.  xxii. 
(1875)  328  They  had  no  motive  for  exchanging  the  comforts 
of  home.. for.  .the  scalping-knives  of  the  Iroquois. 
b.  fig.  and  allusively. 

1764  CHURCHILL  Gotham  \.  5  Whilst  her  brave  rage,  not 
satisfied  with  life,  Rising  in  blood,  adopts  the  Scalpmg- 
Knife.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  Introd.  Addr.  F  37  Peter  Patti- 
son's  last  labours  shall  now  go  down  to  posterity  unscathed 
by  the  scalping-knife  of  alteration. 

Scalpless  (skse'lples),  a.  [f.  SCALP  sbl  + 
-LESS.]  Without  a  scalp. 

1756  J.  CLUBBE  Misc.  Tracts^  Physiognomy  (1770)  I.  17 
The  scalpless  musty  skull  of  the  famous  Helen.  1850  KINGS- 
LEV  Alton  Locke  I.  vi.  go  A  tall  cast  of  Michael  Angelo's 
well  known  skinless  model— his  pristine  white  defaced  by 
a  cap  of  soot  upon  the  top  of  his  scalpless  skull. 

Scalpriforni  (skae'lprifp-im),  a.  [f.  L.  scalp- 
rum  (see  next)  +  -FORM.]  Chisel-shaped  :  applied 
to  the  incisors  of  rodents. 

1828  Lancet  3  May  130/2  These  chisel  or  scalpriform  teeth. 
1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  454  Rhizophaga.  Two  scalpriform 
incisors  in  both  jaws.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  6. 

II  Scalprum(skse'lprom).  Also7£rr<9«.scalpra. 
[L.,  f.  scalpere  SCALP  z/.1] 

1.  Surg.  A  rasping  instrument ;  a  raspatory. 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xx.  (Roxb.)  235/2  The  Scalpra 

or  Scraping  Toole ;  it  is  to  scrape  or  shave  bones  with  all. 
1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  303  With  the  knife  appro- 
priated  to  this  use  and  the  scalprum,  a  piece  of  the  scalp  is 
to  be  removed.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Scalp-rum,. 
Name  for  a  denticular  raspatory  used  in  trepanning. 

2.  Anat.  The  cutting  edge  of  an  incisor.     Also, 
a  scalpriform  incisor. 

1842  ERANDE  Diet.  Scz.t  etc.,  Scatjrum,  in  Mammalogy, 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  incisor  teeth. 

t  Sca'lptize,  v.  burlesque  nonce-wd.  [f.  L. 
$calpt-)$calp8rt$&&WQj- +  -IZE,]  trans.  Toscratch. 

1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xx.  60  You  have..scalptiz'd 
your  Heads  with  frequent  Applications  of  your  Ungicules. 

Sca'lpture.  rare,  [ad,  L.  scalptura^  f.  scatpt-, 
scalpZre  SCALP  v±"\  Carving,  graving. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Scalptnre,..a.  graving  fn  Metta!, 
a  cutting  or  scratching.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mutter's 
Anc.  Art  Introd.  §27(ed.  2)  10  Scalpture  (the  art  of  cutting 
stones  and  dies). 

Scalpy  (skce-lpi),  a.  dial.  [f.  SCALP  sb?\  Having 
a  thin  covering  of  soil  suggesting  a  scalp. 

1621  BBATHWAIT  Omphale  in  Nat.  Etnb.  222  Where  scalpie 
hils  and  sandie  vales  imply,  The  ploughmans  toile's  requited 


o'  speakin',  good  to  nowt. 

Scalt :  see  SCALD  a.2  and  SCALD  v. 

Soalter,  scaltre,  var.  ff.  SHALTBEE  Obs. 

Scaly  (sk^i'li),  a.  Also  6-7  skaly,  6-7,  9 
scalie,  7  scaily,  Sc.  skailly,  7-9  soaley.  [f. 
SCALE  ^.2  +  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  in,  covered  with,  or  consisting  of 
scales;   having  a  surface  that  peels  off  in  thin 

j    plates  or  layers. 

1538  ELYOT  Dict.tSgitatnmosust  skaly.  1594  PLAT  Jewell- 
ho.  in.  74  If  your  teeth  be  verie  scalie,  let  som  expert  Barber 
first  take  off  the  scales.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  442 
The  scalie  Sutures  of  the  Temple-bones.  1682  WHELEK 
Journ.  to  Greece  \.  14  The  surface,  .is  covered  with  a  scaly 
rock.  1793  Gentl.  Mag.  May  422/1  An  altar-tomb,  or  altar, 
of  scaly  stone.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  in.  82  A 
scaly,  sweetish,  gummy  mass.  1892  E.  LAWLESS  Crania  ii. 
7  The  wind ..  tearing  off  fragments  of  scaly  stone  from  the 
rocks. 

2.  Of  fishes,  serpents,  and  other  animals ;    freq. 
in  poetry  =  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  fish(scaty 

!  flock,  herd,  nation,  tribe]. 

1528  PAYNELL  Salerne's  Regim.  O  ij  b,  The  more  skaly 

I    that  fishe  is,  the  better  hit  is.     1595  SPENSER  EpWial.  57 

|    The  silver  scaly  trouts.   c  1614  SIR  W.  MURE /?/</<?  <$•  sEneas 

\    in.  127  The  skailly  squadrones  of  the  liquid  lakes.     1629 

i    MILTON  Hymn  Nativ.   xviii,    The   scaly  Horrour   of  his 

I    foulded  tail.     1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  xv,  So  hear  the 

[    scaly  herd  when  Proteus  blows.     1704  POPE  Windsor  For. 

\    139  The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand,.. With  looks 

unmov'd,  he  hopes  the  scaly  breed.     1741  Coitipl.  Fam.- 

Piece  i.  ii.  108  Season  the  Scaley  Side  first.     1828  STARK 

Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  450  The  body  of  these  fishes  is  scaly. 

1857  J.  HAMILTON  Less,  from  Gt.  Biogr.  (1859)  278  His  own 

line  quivered  with  a  scaly  captive.    1872  BAKER  Nile  Trib. 

viii,  115  A  strip  of  the  scaly  hide  of  a  crocodile. 

b.  In  specific  names,  usu.  repr.  L.  squamosus, 
squainatus,  or  sqitameus  :  see  quots.  Scaly  ant' 
cater,  scaly  lizard,  names  for  the  pangolins. 
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1681  GREW  Mus&um  i.  iii.  46  The  Scaly-Li/ard.  .is  a  yard 
and  £  long.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  vi.  Hi.  468 
The  Pangolin,  which  has  been  usually  called  the  scaly 
lizard.  iBoa  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  III.  74  Scaly  Tortoise.  Tes- 
tndo  Squawata.  i8iz  Ibid.  VIII.  463  Scaly  Lory.  Psit- 
tacus  sqnameus.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  186/1  Pangolins, 
a  name  in  common  use  to  designate  the  Scaly  Ant-eaters. 
1872  COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  227  Genus  Scardafella 
Konaparte.  Scaly  Dove. 
C.  Scaly  fish  (slang)  :  see  quot. 

1796  GROSE  Diet,  Vulgar  T.  (ed.  3),  Scaly  Fish,  an  honest, 
rough,  blunt  sailor. 

3.  Of  plants  and  their  parts  :  Covered  with  scales 
or  consisting  of  scale-like  elements. 

1597  GKRARDE  Herbal  \\.  ccxxxviii.  588  Small  scaly  knops, 
like  to  the  knops  of  Corne  flower.  1688  HOI.ME  Armoury 
ii.  80/2  The  Arbor  Vitse,  or  Tree  of  Life  hath  a  small  scaly 
leaf.  1786  ABERCROMBIE  Card.  Assist.  242  The  main  bulbs 
of  lilies,  of  the  scaly  tribe,  will  not  keep  good  so  long  out  of 
the  ground  as  the  solid  bulbous  kinds.  1839  LtNDLEY /xto»£ 
Rot.  in.  (ed.  3)  470  Scaly. .,  covered  with  minute  scales,  fixed 
by  one  end ;  as  the  young  shoots  of  the  Pine  tribe.  1857 
A.  GRAY  First  Less.  Bot.  (1866)  46  When  the  scales  are 
narrow  and  separate,  as  in  the  Lily,  the  bulb  is  said  to  be 
scaly.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  622  Rhi- 
zomes with  scaly  leaves. 

b.  Scaly  fern  or  spleenwort,  the  ceterach. 
Scaly  water-moss,  Fontinalis  sqitamosa. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  789  Scaly  Water- 
moss.  1859  M  iss  PRATT  Brit.  Grasses  224  Common  Ceterach, 
or  Scaly  Spleenwort, 

4.  Of  skin  diseases.     Scaly  ringiuorm,  tinea  im- 
bricata.     Scaly  tetter,  psoriasis. 

i575TuRBERv.  Venerie  Ixxix.  (1908)  228  The  skaly  Mange, 
which,  .taketh  off  the  skinne  where  it  goeth.  1796  MOKSB 
Amer.  Geog.  I.  112  Those  who  make  a  free  use  of  it,,  .have 
a  scaly  appearance,  not  unlike  the  leprosy.  1799  Med.  Jrnl. 
II.  112  Scaly  Tetter.  i8a6  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Snrg. 
(ed.  5)  194  In  the  majority  of  cancerous  diseases,  the  skin  has 
a  yellowish  or  lead-coloured  tinge,  and  is  dry  and  scaly.  1898 
P.  MANSON  Trap.  Dis.  Introd.  p.  xiii,  Tropical  scaly  ringworm. 
b.  transf.  Of  trees  :  Infested  with  the  scale  insect. 

1894  Tiittes  14  May  3/4  This  [wash]  is  strained  before  being 
sprayed  upon  the  scaly  trees. 

5.  Of  armour.     Cf.  scale-armour  s.  v.  SCALE  sb$ 
and  SCALED.    Chiefly/wl. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  7F,  i.  i.  146  A  scalie  Gauntlet  now, 
with  Joints  of  Steele,  Must  gloue  this  hand.  1747  GRAY 
Cat  16  Their  scaly  armour's  Tyrian  hue.  1781  GIBBON 
Decl.  <$•  F'  xviii.  II.  120  His  cuirassiers.. glittering  with 
their  scaly  armour.  1791  COWPKR  Iliad  xv.  641  His  corslet 
thick  With  plates  of  scaly  brass. 

6.  Min.  (See  quots.) 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  fed.  2)  II.  339  Brown  Scaly  Iron 
Ore.  1815  AIKIN  Man.  Min.  (ed.  2)  200  Scaly  Ta!c,..an 
aggregate  of  minute  scales  of  a  greenish  colour.  Ibid.  202 
Scaly  Chlorite^,  .composed  of  glimmering  scaly  particles. 
1816  R.  JAMESON  Min.  (ed.  2)  III.  243  Red  Ironstone.  This 
species  is  divided  into  four  subspecies,  viz.  Scaly  Red  Iron- 
ore  [etc,]. 

7.  slang.  Poor,  shabby,  despicable  ;  esp»  (of  per- 
sons) mean,  stingy  ;  occas.,  in  poor  health,  'seedy*. 

1793  SOUTHEV  Lett.  (1856)  I.  19  Poor  Anax  !  he  was  quite 
scaly  before  his  departure,  but  is  now  recovering  apace.  1821 
ECAN  Life  in  London  \\.  iii.  (Farmer),  If  you  are  too  scaly 
to  tip  for  it,  I'll  shell  out,  and  shame  you.  1823  Spirit 
Pttbl.  Jmls.  233  They  had  proved  themselves  so  very  scaley, 
by  forgetting  to  remember  the  waiter.  1844  DICKENS  Mart. 
Chuz.  xxviii,  A  reg'Iar  scaly  old  shop,  warn't  it?  1875 
BESANT  &  RICE  Harp  fy  Cr.  I.  x.  206  If  I  were  an  author—- 
they are  a  scaly  lot,  and  thank  Heaven  I  am  not  one. 

8.  Comb.,    chiefly    parasynthetic.      Scaly-bark 
(hickory),  the  hickory  or  hickory  nut. 

1634  MILTON  Camus  (Facsimile  MS.  1899,  13),  The  scalie- 
harnest  dragon,  c  1711  PETIVER  Gazophyl.  vii.  64  Scaly-like 
Fruit.  1781  LATHAM  Gen.  Syn.  Birds  I.  246  Scaly-breasted 
Parrakeet.  i&o$SHfiwGen.Z(>0£.  IV.  400  Scaly-tailed  scarus. 
1816  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  2)  237  Scaly  foliated,  when 
the  folia  cover  each  other  only  partially.  1836  Penny  Cycl. 
VI.  332/1  Carya  alba^  white-shell-bark,  shag-bark,  scaly- 
bark  hickory  {.Juglans  sqnamosa^  Michaux).  1859  Miss 
PHATT  Brit.  Grasses  21  Scaly-stalked  Club-rush.  1893  Ad- 
vance (Chicago)  23  Mar.,  A  pretty  young  woman  rings  your 
bell  to  ask, '  You  all  buy  some  scaly-barks  ? ' 

Scalyon,  obs.  form  of  SCALLION. 

Scam,  obs.  form  of  SHAME  ;  var.  SCAUM  v.,  St. 

Scamandee,  variant  of  SCAMATO  Obs. 

Scamander  (skamce-ndai),  v.  [app.  f.  the 
name  of  the  river  Scamander  (2fca/*ai'5/>o?  Homer), 
in  imitation  of  MEANDER  v. 

Cf.  Yorks.  dial.  '  skimaundermgt  hanging  or  hovering 
about'  (Almondbttry  Glossary).} 

intr.  To  wander  about,  take  a  devious  or  winding 
course.  Hence  Scama'nder  s&.,  devious  progress. 

1864  Hotten's  Slang  Diet.  (ed.  3)  220  Scamandtr^  to 
wander  about  without  a  settled  purpose.  1868  M.  COLLINS 
Sweet  Anne  Page  II.  195  Isola  had  given  up  'scamander- 
ing'.  1873  —  Miranda  II.  247  When  he  got  into  an  un- 
known town,  it  was  his  wont  tosinuously  scamander  through 
it.  1873  St.  /'aufs  Mag.  Feb.  133  His  two.. doggish  friends 
. .  made  miles  of  scamander  for  his  every  furlong. 

t  Sca'mato.  Obs.  Forms:  6scamato,  7scara- 
matie,  scamoty,  scamandee.  [app.  repr.  some 
mod.  Gr.  corruption  of  med.  Gr.  ^d/uroy  SAMITE. 

Cf.  mod.  Chios  dialect  trKandyKi  and  oxa/xapjipa,  a^a/jar- 
Spoi*  '  spun  cotton' (Paspates  Xtaicbi>  TAuacraptoi',  1888;  in 
a  quot.  there  given  the  latter  is  associated  with  Si^trov  :  cf. 
quots.  below).] 

Some  kind  of  textile  fabric. 

1570  CAMPION  in  Haklnyt's  Voy.  (1599)  IL  !t  "5  For  we 
do  vse  to  buy .  .of  their  Scamato  and  Dimite,  that  the  poore 
people  make  in  that  towne  [sc.  Chio].  1625  PURCHAS  Pil- 
grimes  n.  1812  The  downle  or  woolly  substance.,  of  which 


the  Ilanders  doe  make  a  certaine  stuffe  called  Dimitie,  and 
another  called  Scammatie.  1660  Act  12  C 'has. II \c.  4 Scamoty 
the  peece  containing  seven  yardes  &  J.  .vij  s.  vj  d.  1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Tkevcnofs  Trav.  i.  99  In  most  of  these  Villages 
are  made  the  Stuffs,  xvhich  they  call  Dimite,  and  Scamandee. 
Sca'mble,  $b±  Sc.  and  tiorth.  Forms :  5 
skamyll,  9  skemmel;  6//.  skaymlis,  scamles, 
scamells,  scarabills,  skcmlis,  7  skemmillis. 
[Northern  var.  of  SHAMBLE  s/>. ;  prob.  due  to  Scan- 
dinavian influence;  cf.  ON.  skemill,  Da.  skammel 
footstool.] 

1.  A  bench ;  now,  '  a  kind  of  long  form  used  in 
a  farm-house  kitchen  '  (E.  D.  D.). 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  xi.  1352  Thai  xxx'*  dayis  his  band 
thai  durst  nocht  slaik,  Quhill  he  was  bundyn  on  a  skamyll 
offayk.  1885  HALL  CAINE  .SV^i^/ow  ofaCrime  x,  [He]  had 
placed  the  benches  called  skemmels  down  each  side. 

t  2.  //.  (const,  asj/w^.).  A  slaughter-house  (also 
_/%•.)  ;  a  meat  or  fish  market ;  a  shambles.  Obs. 

1549-50  S tirting  Burgh  Kec.  (1887)  I.  58  To  brek  fischis 
npon  the  skemlis  of  the  foirgate.  1561  Aberdeen  Keg.  (1844) 
I.  334  For  makking  of  ane  skaymlis  of  tre  at  the  fysche  cors, 
for  laying  of  the  quhyt  fysche  tharupoune.  1570  BI/CHANAN 
Adnionit.  Wks.  (1892)  23  Sum  convoyarisof  him  to  ye  scnmles 
that  slew  his  guidschir.  1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxv. 
94  We  sail  avenge  it  on  that  clan,  }our  freind  that  to  the 
scambills  sauld.  1582-8  Hist.  Jos.  VI  (1804)  195  They 
marchit . .  to  Edinburgh,  and  plan  tit  a  gairdhous  at  the  comon 
scamells.  ifxyj  Stirling  Burgh  Rec.  (1887)  1. 116  The  fische 
skemmillis. 

t  Sca-mble,  sb*  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SCAMBLE  v.] 
A  scramble,  confused  struggle. 

1609  J.  DAVIKS  Humours  Heaifn  on  Earth  I.  clxxxiii. 
(Grosart)  23/1  Here  Bugs  bestirre  them,  with  a  bellowing 
rore,  As  at  a  Scamble  we  see  Boyes  to  sturre,  Who  for 
Soules  scamble  on  a  glowing  flore  ;  Biting  and  scratching, 
like  the  Cat  and  Curre.  1664  H.  MORE  iMyst.  Iniq.  \.  xvi. 
320  This  pretended  Triumvirate  is  no  Supreme  Magistracy, 
but  a  Political  Scuffle  or  Scamble  or  transient  Shuffle  be- 
twixt these  three  men,  Octavius,  Antony  and  Lepidus. 

Scamble  (skx'mb'l),  v.  Also  6  skamble,  9 
Sc.  and  dial,  skammel,  skemmel,  -il,  skemrnle, 
skemble.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  app.  related  both 
to  SHAMBLE  and  SCRAMBLE  vbs,)  which  are  not 
recorded  until  much  later.] 

fl.  intr.  To  struggle  with  others  for  money,  fruit, 
sweetmeats,  etc.  lying  on  the  ground  or  thrown 
to  a  crowd ;  hence,  to  struggle  in  an  indecorous 
and  rapacious  manner  in  order  to  obtain  some- 
thing. Const,  for^aftcr.  Obs.  (now  superseded  by 
SCRAMBLE). 

1539  TAVERNF.R  Erasm.  Prov.  (1545)  22  b,  The  apes., 
skambled  and  went  together  by  ys  eares  for  the  nultes. 
1553  Respublica  \.  iii.  176  Avar... Therefore  catche  that 
catche  maye,  hardely,  &  spare  not,. .the  Devyll  ys  a  knave 
an  I  catche  not  a  flyce,.  .1  double  not  to  skamble  and  rake 
as  well  as  one.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  xxvi.  (Arb.) 
66  Ladies  and  gentlewomen,  .with  their  handes  wantonly 
scambling  and  catching  after  the  nuttes.  1595  SHAKS.  John 
iv.  iii.  146  England  now  is  left  To  tug  and  scamble,  and  to 
part  by  th*  teeth  1'he  vn-owed  interest  of  proud  swelling 
State.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLIV.  xlv.  1199  The  king, ..laid 
out  fiftie  talents  among  them  upon  the  river  side  to  skamble 
for.  1609  [see  SCAMBLE  sb.\.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  ii. 
in.  xv.  178  margin^  I  had  no  money,  I  wanted  impudence, 
I  could  not  scamble,  temporise,  dissemble.  1636  SIR  T. 
WENTWORTH  Let.  in  Carte's  Coll.  (1735)  6  Every  man  had 
his  money  at  a  day,  not  scambling  one  before  another  with- 
out so  much  as  giving  of  thanks.  1668  J.  OWEN  Expos. 
Ps.  cxxx.  68  This  may  consist  with  an  obstinate  resolution 
to  scamble  for  something  upon  the  account  of  self  endeav- 
ours. 1687  WOOD  Life  5  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  237  After  the 
king  had  don  his  breakfast,  they  beg  an  to  scramble  [MS. 
19  D  (3)  foi.  90  scamble].  [In  Wood's  MS.  drafts  of  this 
portion  of  the  Life  the  word  occurs  several  times,  variously 
written  scramble  and  scawblf.} 
fb.  To  struggle  wildly.  Obs. 

1591  LYLV  Sapho  fy  Phao  iv.  iii,  He  [a  stockdoue].  .scam- 
bling to  catch  hold  to  harbor  in  the  house  hee  had  made,. . 
sodainely  fell. 

2.  trans.  To  scatter  (money,  food)  for  a  crowd 
to  scramble  for.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

Also  Sc.  (Roxb.)  '  Skemwel,  skammel^  to  throw  things 
hither  and  thither  in  a  slovenly  and  careless  way'  (Jam.). 

'STS'SoTt'ssER  Husb.  (1878)  112  Keepe threshing.. to haue 
to  be  suer  fresh  charTe  in  the  bin.  And  somewhat  toscarnble, 
for  hog  and  for  hen.  1600  HOLLAND  Li-vy  LXIX.  1246  C.  Ma- 
rius..had  purchased  a  sixth  Consulship  by  a  largesse  of 
money  skambled  amongst  the  tribes.  1894  XortJmtnbld. 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  At  weddings  it  is  customary  to  scammle  money 
after  leaving  the  church. 

•J-  3.  To  seize  in  a  scuffle;  hence,  to  take  in  a  rapa- 
cious or  unscrupulous  manner.  Const,  away.  Obs. 

1599  SANDYS  Eurofx  Spec.  (1620)  150  Hee  will  not  be  a 
raiser  of  new  stirrs  in  Italy;  as  divers  of  them  to  scamble 
somewhat  for  theyr  owne  haue  beene.  1638  FORD  Fancies 
i.  iii,  Perhaps  The  scambling  halfe  a  duccat  now  and  then 
To  rore  and  noyse  it  with  the  tailing  hostesse.  1695  WOOD 
Life  9  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  495  There  were  only  some 
gentlemen  and  ordinary  people.. in  the  Area  who  [after  the 
king's  departure)  rudely  scamb[l]ed  away  all  the  banquet. 

4.  intr.  To  make  one*s  way  as  best  one  can ;  to 
stumble  along,  lit.  and _/?£•.  Now  only  dial. 

Also  Sc.  'to  climb  or  walk  over  slight  or  loose  obstacles, 
to  climb  over  rocks  or  walls '  (Jam.  s.  v.  Skemnttt). 

1571  CAMPION  Hist.  frel.  To  Rdr.  (1633),  From  thence  to 
Henry  the  Eight,  because  nothing  is  extant  orderly  written, 
. .  I  scamble  forward  with  such  records  as  could  be  sought 
UP-  IS79  GOSSON  ScJt.  Abuse  23  b,  I  haue  in  my  voyage 
suffred  wrack  with  VHsses,  &  wringing-wett  scambled  with 
life  to  the  shore.  i6ai  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  in.  xv.  181 
When  they  contemne  Learning,  &  think  themselues  suffi- 


ciently qualified,  if  they  can  write  &  read,  or  scamble  at 
a  piece  of  Evidence.  1685  H.  MORE  Cursory  Refl.  Baxter 
8  Having  scambled  through  a  multitude  of  Authors  carelesly 
and  superficially,  he  was  [etc.].  1706  Pim.LiPsfed.  Kersey), 
To  Scamble,  to  rove  or  wander  up  and  down.  1901  Miss 
HAVDEN  Trav.  round  Village  ii.  42  You  had  best  try  an' 
scamble  through  the  water  afoor  'tis  too  late.  Ibid.  xv.  254 
How  do  'ee  manage  to  scamble  along  wi'out  Kizzy? 
fb.  To  make  shift,  find  means  somehow.  Obs. 

1608  Merry  Devil  Edmonton  D  4  b,  Be  ready  but  to  take 
her  at  our  hands,  Leaue  vs  to  scamble  for  her  getting  out. 

t  c.  To  make  shift  for  a  meal.  Obs.  rare"1.  (Cf. 
SCAMBLING  vbl.  $b.  b.) 

1591  LYLY  Safho  %•  Phao  in.  ii,  Molus.   I  am  in  the  deapth 
of  my  learning  driuen  to  a   muse,   how  this  lent   I    shall 
j    scamble  in  the  court,  that  was  woont  to  fast  so  oft  in  the 
,    Vniuersitie.     Criti.  Thy  belly  is  thy  God. 

f  d.  quasi-trans.  To  scamble  out  \  to  get  through 
(a  period  of  time'1)  in  n  haphazard  way.  Obs. 

1571  CAMPION  /fist.  Ircl.  xi.  (1633)34  ^n  tn's  division  they 
scambled  out  a  few  yearcs,  untill  the  malice  of  Carassus  a 
Britaine  forced  a  quietnesse  betweene  them. 

5.  To  throw  out  the  limbs  in  a  loose  and  awkward 
manner  in  walking;  to  shamble.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1633-1852  [see  SCAMHLING///.  «,].  1825  JAMIESON,  Skem- 
mel,  skenible,  skamntcl. 

6.  trans.  To  collect  in  a  haphazard  or  irregular 
manner ;  to  *  scrape '  together,  tip.     Now  dial. 

1577  HARRISON  England  Kp.  Ded.,  It  may  be.. that  your 
Honour  will  take  offence  at  my  rashe  and  rechlesse  be- 
hauiotir  vsed  in  the  composition  of  this  volume,  and  much 
more  that  being  scambled  vp  after  this  maner,  I  dare 
presume  [etc.].  1:1592  MARLOWE  Jew  flf  Malta  I.  i. 
(1633)  B  3,  They  say  we  are  a  scatter 'd  Nation  :  I  cannot 
tell,  but  we  haue  scambled  vp  More  wealth  by  farre  then 
t!io>e  that  brag  of  faith.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621) 
541  Before  the  enemie  should  perceive  the  weaknesse  of  his 
power,  which  was  not  great,  and  scambled  up  upon  the 
iuddain.  1638  WOTTON  Let.  to  Bacon  6  Nov.  in  AV//</. 
//•'.  (1672)  471  With  this  dispatch  I  will  intermingle  no  other 
vulgar  subject,  but  hereafter  I  will  entertain  you  with  as 
jolly  things  as  I  can  scamble  together.  1834  Tail's  Mag. 
I.  544/2  Each  mi^ht,  without  much  difficulty)  'scamble  up 
some  sort  of  husband  '  from  among  the  corps. 

7.  To  remove  piecemeal;  to  cut  away. 

1707  MORTIMER///^.  426  Finding  my  Wood  cut  in  patches, 
and  other  parts  of  it  .scambled  and  cut  before  it  was  at  its 
Growth.  1888  Aihenxnin  11  Feb.  186/2  This  band.. was 
left  untouched  when  the  sculptor  scooped  or  scambled  away 
the  substance  to  give  depth  of  space  for  the  relief  of  the 
two  figures. 

Hence  Sca'mble-shamble  v.  (nonce-wd.}  intr., 
to  lounge  or  shamble. 

1887  RUSKIN  Frxtcrita  II.  332  He  went  scamble-shain- 
bling  on,  a  plague  to  the  end. 

Scambler  (skae'mblai).  Sc.  Also  6  seamier, 
skam(e)lar.  [app.  f.  SCAMBLE  v.  +  -EK*. 

The  vb.,  however,  is  app.  not  recorded  in  Sc.  before  the 
igth  c.,  and  derivation  from  SCAMBLE  j£.1.  a  bench,  would  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  sense.  Cf.  Gael,  sginiilear.} 

A  parasite,  sponger. 

1500-20  DuNBAK/'dtv/Mjxiu.  45  On  ^our  hienes  follows  elk 
.  .Scaffaris,  and  scamleris  in  a  nuke,  And  hall  huntaris  of 
draik  and  duik.  1508  KENXKDIE  Flyting  -u.  Dttnbar  37 
Skaldit  skaitbird,and  commoun  ska.nelar.  1533  BELLBNDEN 
Livy  v.  iii.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  153  pe  maist  parte  of  be  knichtis 
. .  war  passand  like  skamlars  throw  becuntre,  1721  J.  KELLY 
Sc.  Prov.  274  It  is  well  ken'd  your  Father's  Son  was  never 
a  Scambler.  {Foot-note.  One  that  goes  about  among  his 
Friends  for  Meat.]  1755  JOHNSON  Scambler  (Scottish),  a  bold 
intruder  upon  one's  generosity  or  table. 

Scambling  (skae-mblirj),  -M.  sb.  [-ING*.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  SCAMBLE, 

c  1538  R.  COWLKY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  98  Such 
havok  and  skameling  as  they  make  was  never  seen,  to  the 
utter  pilling  and  beggering  of  the  land.  1584  Leycestcrs 
Coininotrw.  106  And  how  so  euer  thes  two  comoyned  Earles, 
do  seeme  for  the  tyme  to  draw  together,  and  to  playe 
bootie  :  yet.  .Hastings  for  ought  I  see,  when  he  commeth 
to  the  scambling,  is  like  to  haue  no  better  luck  by  the  F.eare, 
then  his  auncestor  had  once  by  the  Boare.  1599  SHAKS. 
Hen.  yt  v.  ii.  218.  1659  GAUDEN  Serin,  etc.  (1660)  9  What- 
ever scambling  and  confusion  in  Civil  and  Regular  Magis- 
tracy mens  ambition  brought  on  the  state  of  the  Jews,  yet 
[etc.].  1878  GROSART  //.  Morels  Poems,  Mem.  Introd.  10/1 
Those  noble  old  folios,  matterful  and  painstaking,  and  put- 
ting to  shame  the  literary  scambling  of  to-day. 

b.  f  The  action  of  making  shift  for  a  meal  or 
for  meals.  Scainbling  day  :  see  quot.  (obs.}.  Also, 
a  makeshift  or  informal  meal.  Now  only  dial. 

c  1512  Regul.  Northumberld.  Honseh.  (1770)  80  This  is  the 
ordre  of  the  Service  of  Meat  and  Drynk  to  be  servyd  upon 
the  Scamlynge  Days  in  Lent  Yerely  as  to  say  Mondays 
and  Setterdays  thrughe  out  Lent  and  what  they  shall  have  att 
the  said  Scamlyngs.  1563  PiLKiNGTON,etc.  Burnynge  Panics 
Ch.  I  iiij,  Some,  .eat  more  at  that  onedynner,  than  the  poore 
man  can  get  at  three  scamlinges  on  a  day.  1606  MARSTON 
Parasitaster  \\.  i,  Come  Sir,  a  stoole  boy,  the  Court  Feasts 
are  to  vs  Seruitors  Court  Fasts,  such  scambling,  such  shift 
for  to  eate  and  where  to  eate.  1873  W.  P.  WILLIAMS  & 
W.  A.  JONES  Somerset.  Gloss.,  Scainblin^  irregular  meal. 

Scambling  (skse-mblin),///.  a.     [-ING  2.] 

fl.  Contentious,  rapacious.   Obs. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  i.  94,  I  know  them,.  .Scambling 
out-facing,  fashion-monging  boyes.  1599 — Hen.  yt\.  i.4  The 
scambling  and  vnquiet  time,  a  1639  WOTTON  Life  Bucking- 
ham (1642)  29  He  was  no  sooner  entred  into  the  Town,  but 
a  scambling  Souldier  clapt  hold  of  his  bridle.  1691  New 
Disc,  of  Old  Intreagve  xvi.  28  Whose  regular  noise,..  Some 
dreadful  scambling  combate  did  present. 

2.  Clumsily  or  carelessly  executed ;  slipshod, 
slovenly;  makeshift.  Also  of  a  person  :  Blunder- 
ing, bungling. 
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1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurd.  Cj,  Who  is  it,  that  reading 
Beuis  of  Hampton,  can  forbeare  laughing,  if  he  marke  what 
scambling  shyft  he  makes  to  ende  his  verses  a  like.  1599 
HARSNET  Discov.  Fraud,  Darrel  275  It  is  not  likelie  that 
the  Diuell  coulde  bee  dispossessed,  by  such  almost  priuate, 
slender,  interrupted,  and  scambling  prayers.  1653  H.  MORK 
Antid.  Ath.  n.  vii,  §  5  (1712)  61  Or  if  you  will  say,  that 
ihere  may  some  scambling  shift  be  made  without  them  [etc.]. 
1856 P.  THOMPSON ///.sA  Boston  721  [Provincialisms.]  You've 
made  a  scambling  dinner,  I  fear.  1884  ROGERS  Six  Cent. 
Work  $  Wages  II.  412  The  establishment  of  a  rule  that 
members  of  such  unions  would  denounce  and  expose  dis- 
honest and  scambling  work. 

3.  Irregular,  rambling,  scattered. 

1592  WVRLEY  Arworie67'The  scambling  chace  eight  leags 
endurd  right,  Ending  almost  at  the  gate  of  Reans.  1657 
Qv/f.x  Review  Nat.  Schism  ix.  141  To  declare  the  way  of  his 
exerting  his  Authority  ..is  not  a  matter  to  be  tossed  up  and 
down  in  this  scambling  chase.  1658  EVELYN  Diary  27  Sept., 
To  Bedington, . .  a  fine  old  hall,  but  a  scambling  house.  1680 
MORDEN  Geog.  Rect.,Ganges Penins.  404  Her  Capital  City, 
which  is  large  but  scambiing.  1702  D.  GRANYILLE  Rem. 
(Surtees)24i  Letters,  .to  my  scatterM,  scnmbling,  and  some- 
times scabby  sheep.  1786  tr.  Sparr)nan''s  Voy.  324  Being 
.  .upon  a  plain  under  the  shelter  of  a  few  scambling  thorn- 
trees.  1891 R e^oris  Prolific.  Dev,(E.D.D.)  There  wad'n  on'y 
two  or  dree  scamlin  ones  [sc.  pheasants]  down  thick  way. 

4.  Straddling,  shambling. 

1633  FORD  Love's  Sacr.  v,  I,  Can  you  imagine,  Sir,  the 
name  of  Duke  Could  make  a  crooked  leg,  a  scambling  foot, 
.  .fit  for  a  Ladies  pleasure,  no.  1658  ROWLAND  tr.  filoufefs 
Tlieat.Ins.  952  The  Gnat,  .hath  six  long  crooked  scambling 
legs,  .growing  from  his  prominent  breast.  1852  R.  S.  SUR- 
TEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  viii.  33  On  horseback,  Tom  was  a. . 
hard-bitten  little  fellow.,,  while  on  foot  he  was  the  most 
shambling,  scambling,  crooked-going  crab  that  ever  was  seen. 

Hence  Sca'mblingly  adv. 

1611  COTGK.  s.  v.  Griffe,  Griffe  graffe,  by  hooke  or  by 
cruoke,.  .scamblingly,  catch  that  catch  may.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

Scanie,  variant  of  SCACM;  obs.  form  of  SHAME. 

t  Sca'mel.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  Meaning  uncertain: 
the  statement  in  quot.  1866  is  of  doubtful  value. 
Some  have  proposed  to  read  staniel. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  ii.  176  And  sometimes  I'le  get  thee 
young  Scamels  from  the  Rocke.  [1866  H.  STKVENSON 
Birds  of  Norfolk  II.  260  At  Blakeney  Mr.  Dowell  states 
that  bar-tailed  godwits  are  known  to  the  local  gunners  by 
the  singular  appellation  of  'Picks'  and  '  Scamells '...  He 
believes  by  'Scamells'  are  meant  the  females  and  those 
found  singly  in  autumn.] 

Scamely,  obs,  form  of  SCAMMONY. 

Seamier,  Scamles:  seeScAMBLEB 

Scammatie,  variant  of  SCAMATO  Obs. 

tSca*mmel,#.  Obs. rare-1.  [Perh.  connected 
with  SCAMBLE  v.  :  cf.  Sc.  skemmel  (  a  tall,  thin, 
ungainly  person  *  (Jam.) ;  also  dial,  scrammel 
*  a  lean,  gaunt,  ill-favoured  person  or  animal* 
(E.D.D.).]  Lean,  scraggy. 

1658  tr.  Porto's  Nat.  Magic  n.  ix,  39  That  [mule]  which 
is-  begotten  of  the  wilde  Asse,  cometh  nothing  behind  the 
other,  but  only  that  it  is  unruly  and  stubborn,  and  some- 
what scammel,  like  the  Sire  [L.  nisi,  quod..strigosntn 
Patris  proferet  habitnm\. 

t Scammo'nial,    a.    Obs.  rare-'1,     [f.    L. 

scamnidni-um  +  -AL.]   =  SCAMMONIATE  a. 

1657  TOMLIN'SON  Renou's  Disp.  v.  xiii.  167  Rhabarb  or 
some  scamoniall  Medicine  is  often  added  to  Cassia. 

tScaniniO'niate,a.andj£.  Obs.  [ad.mod.L. 

scammdnidltts  (neut.  -atum  as  used  subst.),  f.  L. 
scammoniuni  SCAMMONY.]  A.  adj.  Made  with  or 
containing  scammony ;  hence,  purgative.  Also^r. 

1620  BP.  ANDREWES  Serin. ,  Holy  Gkost  xiii.  (1629)  740 
Neither  Scammoniate,  tormenting  the  conscience;  nor  yet 
Opiate  stupifying  it.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  §  113  A  Scam- 
moniate medicine.  1725  Phil,  Trans.  XXXIII.  389  The 
hot,  scammoniate,  aloetic  Purgers  seem  not  so  proper. 

B.  sb.  A  medicine  containing  scammony;  a 
purgative  medicine. 

1665  M.N.  Med.  Medicinas^  Ill-corrected  Scammoniates. 

Scammoilic  (skamp'nik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  L. 
scammdn-ium  SCAMMONY  +  -ic.]  Scammonie  acid 
—  jalapic  acid  :  see  JALAPIN. 

1864  WATTS  tr.  Gmelin's  Handbk.  Cheat.  XVI.  408. 

ScammoninCskse'rmJhin).  Chem.  [Formed  as 
prec.  +  -IN.]  =  JALAPIN.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 

t  Scammonite,  «.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  scani- 
MontteS)  a.  Gr.  tneaftfuaifinjt,  f.  aKapfAajvia  SCAM- 
MONY.] Medicated  with  scammony. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xiv.  xvi.  I.  421  In  like  maner  also  is 
made  the  Scammonite  wine. 

Scammony  (skse'mtfai).  Forms:  i  scamonie, 
(-am,  Lat.  accits.},  3  scamoi(e)ne,  5  scamely, 
5-6  scamonie,  scammonye,  5-7  scamony,  5 
skamonye,  7  -ony,  6-7  scammonie,  6-  scam- 

rnouy.  [ad.  L.  scammoma,  seammoniuni  (also 
scatmiidnea),  a.  Gr.  ff/ca/x^tw^t'a,  -wvtov.  Cf,  OF. 
statnonee,  escamonie  (mod.F.  scammonee}^  Pr.,  Sp., 
Pg.  cscamonea,  It.  seammonea."\ 

1.  A  gum-resin  obtained  from  the  tuberous  roots 
of  Convolvulus  Scawmonia  (see  sense  2)  used  in 
medicine  as  a  strong  purgative;  also,  the  dried 
tuberous  root  from  which  the  drug  is  prepared. 

Also  with  qualifying  word  indicating  the  place  of  export, 
esp.  iu  A  leppo,  Smyrna  scammony. 

t  1000  Sax.  Lcec/tii,  II.  272  Nim  scamoniam  bset  penis 
geweje  &  jejnid  sma:le.  Ibid.,  Wyrtdrenc  scamonian 
jeceos  bus.  c  iw>5  LAY.  17740  Appas..dude  her  to  alter  |?a 
scamoiene  [c  1275  scamoinej  hatte.  1436  Libel  Eng,  Policy 


in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  173  That  wee  shulde  have  no  nede 
to  skamonye,  Turbit,  euforbe  [etc.],  £1475  Non-Cycle 
Mystery  PL  (E.E.T.S.)  73/506,  I  haue  gyven  hyr  a  drynke 
made..wyth  scamely.  1526  Crete  Herlall  ccccciii.  (1529) 
Cc  iij  b,  Scamony  is  often  contrefayted  with  mylke  of  y8 
herbe  of  catapucie.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §19  You  may  make 
it  as  strong  a  Purging  Medicine,  as  Scammony.  1875  H.  C. 
WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  470  Scammony  acts  upon  the  system 
like  jalap,  but  is  somewhat  more  irritating. 

fg.     1678   B.  R.  Let.  Pop.  Friends  4   What   Protestant 
Scammony  is  strong  enough  to  make  a  thorough -pac'd 
Catholick  Disgorge  Infallibility  ? 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1849  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  956  A  spurious  kind  of  Scam- 
mony has  been  prepared  from  the  root  of  Convolvulus 
(Calysti'gia)  sepium\  and  several  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Asclepiadaceae  yield  a  purgative  exudation  which  lias 
been  used  under  the  names  of  Montpellier  and  Bourbon 
Scammony. 

2.  The  plant  Convolvulus  Scammonia,  native  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  having  a  fleshy  root  which 
furnishes  the  scammony  (sense  i)  of  commerce. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  61  Scammony.  .hath  a  leafe  like 
luie.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cccv.  716  Of  Scammonie, 
or  purging  Bindweed.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau* s  Bot.  xvi. 
191  This  genus  contains  several  remarkable  plants;  as 
Scammony.  .and  Jalap. 

3.  attrib. 

1871  GARROD  ./l/#/.  Med.  (ed.  3)  282  Compound  Scammony 
Powder... Scammony  Mixture.  Ibid.  283  Scammony  resin 
also  forms  an  important  ingredient  inextractum  colocynthi- 
dis  compositum.  1887  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  (ed.  5)  627  This 
Scammony  as  also  Scammony  Root,  and  Scammony  Resin, 
are  official  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 

Scamoniall :  see  SCAMMOMAL. 
Scamoty,  variant  of  SCAMATO  Obs. 
Scamp  (skcemp),  sb.    Also  9  Sc.  skemp.     [f. 
SCAMP  v*] 

1.  A  highway  robber,   arch. 

1782  MF.SSINK  Choice  of  Harlequin  (Farmer),  Ye  scamps, 
ye  pads,  ye  divers.  1783  GROSE  Diet,  Vulgar  Tongue^ 
Scamp)  a  highwayman;  royal  scamp,  a  highwayman  who 
robs  civilly;  royal  foot  scamp,  footpads  who  behave  in  like 
manner.  1809  G.  ANDREWES  Diet.  Slang,  Scamp-foot,  a 
street  robber,  a  foot  pad,  spicer.  1834  H.  AINSWORTH  Rook- 
ivood  in.  v,  A  rank  scamp  ! 

tb.  Highway  robbery.   Obs. 

1786  Life  Miss  Da-vies  n  He  resolved  to  go  upon  the 
scamp.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet,  s.v,,  The  game  of 
highway  robbery  is  called  the  scamp.  ..Done  for  a  scamp 
signifies  convicted  of  a  highway  robbery* 

2.  A  good-for-nothing,  worthless  person,  a  ne'er- 
do-well,  *  waster*;    a  rascal.     Also  playfully  as 
a  mild  term  of  reproof. 

a.  1808  JAMIESON,  Scamp,  a  cheat,  a  swindler ;  often  used 
as  to  one  who  contracts  debt,  and  runs  off  without  paying 
it,  Loth.)  Perths.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  .Scamp,  a 
mean  rascal,  a  fellow  devoid  of  honour  and  principle.  1833 
MAHKYAT  P.  Simple  xxix,  He  was  a  sad  scamp.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickw.  xlvii,  Those  are  the  cleverest  scamps  I 
ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with.  1844  LOCKHART/,^.  13  May 
in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1897)  II.  199  Ben  Disraeli,  the  Jew  scamp, 
has  published  a  very  blackguard  novel.  1874  L.  STEPHEN 
Hours  in  Libr.  (1892)  II.  vi.  181  The  prodigal  who  has  been 
with  scamps  in  gambling-houses.  1878  BROWNING  Poets 
Croisic  133  This  scamp  Voltaire  1 

ft.  1818  HOGG  Brownie  of  Bodsbtck  I.  no  Ye're  surely 
some  silly  skemp  of  a  fallow,  to  draw  out  your  sword  on  a 
puir  auld  woman.  1824-7  MOIR  Mansie  IVauch  xxii.  (1828) 
339  Skemps  that  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  lawful  debts. 

3.  U.  S.  (Seequots.) 

1882  JORDAN  &  GILBERT  Synopsis  Fhhes  N.  Amer,  538 
Trisotropisfalcatus  Poey.— Scamp.  1884  G.  B.  GooDE,eic. 
Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  413  Another  fa>\\..Mycteroperca 
falcata^  is  called  at  Pensacola  by  the  name  '  Scamp '. 

Scamp  (sksemp),  z>.1  [app.  cogn.  with  SCAMPER 
v,t  which  occurs  earlier.  An  earlier  evidence  of 
the  word  may  exist  in  the  mock-heraldic  SCAMPANT 
('1585).]  intr.  fa.  cant.  (See  quot.  1753).  b. 
Sc.  With  advs.  about,  off.  (See  quot.  1867). 

1753  Disc.  John  Poulter  (ed.  2)  39  I'll  scamp  on  the 
Panney;  [=0  I'll  go  on  the  Highway.  1867  GREGOR 
Banffsh.  Gloss.,  Scamp,  to  go  about  in  an  idle  manner; 
often  with  the  idea  of  mischief;  followed  by  aboot  and 
through. 

Scamp  (skcemp),  v.~  [Prob.  of  dialectal  origin ; 
cf.  SKIMP  v.,  used  dial,  in  the  same  sense;  the 
source  may  possibly  be  ON.  skemwa  to  shorten,  i. 
skamm-r  short  :  see  SCANT  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  do  (work,  a  task,  etc.)  negligently 
or  hurriedly.  Also  to  scamp  off,  over.  Cf.  SKIMP  v. 

1837  WHITTOCK  Bk.  Tratles  (1842)  392  (Printer)  The 
best  work  which  cannot  be  'scamped' over,  1861  SMILES 


perilous  mode  ot  scampi  _ 

off  their  work.  1888  W.  P.  FRITH  Antobiog.  111.  v,  112  A 
portrait,  in  which.. the  man's  figure  had  been  what  we  call 
1  scamped1. 

absol.  1859  SMILES  Self-Help  viii.  211  There  are  trades- 
men who  adulterate,  contractors  who  'scamp'  [etc.]. 

2.  U.S.  intr.  (in  quot.quasi-^z«J.)  To  be  stingy 
or  excessively  economical.     Cf.  SKIMP  v. 

1894  C.  MERIWETHER  in  Nation  16  Aug.  116/2  If  three  or 
four  dollars  more  are  added  for  rent,  the  tenant  either  scamps 
the  life  out  of  himself  and  family,  or  crops  the  land  to  death. 

3.  Comb. :  scamp-work,  scamped  work. 

1840  MARRY  AT  Olio.  Podr.  xxviii,  To  use  a  joiner's  phrase, 


is  with  us. 


Hence  Scamped///,  a. 

1871  CARLYLE  in  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  198  The  house 

j    was. .  misbuilt . .  a  despicable,  cockney,  scamped  edifice.   1885 

j    J.  G.  WOOD  My  Garden   Wall  in  Longw.  Mag.  VI.  518 

j     fhis  one  little  bit  of  'scamped*  brickwork  is  almost  the 

only  part  that  is  worth  watching. 

t  Sca*mpant.  Obs.  nonce-nod.  [quasi- //<?>-. 
after  RAMPANT  ;  cf.  SCAMP  z/.] 

ci$B$  in  Rel,  Ant.  II.  122  [Burlesque  coat  of  arms]  A 
lyther  lad  scampant,  a  roge  in  his  ragges. 

li  Scampavia  (skampavf-a).  Also  8  scam- 
pavie.  [It.,  f,  scampare  to  run  off,  decamp  (see 
DISCAMP  v.}  +  via  way,  away.]  A  swift  sailing 
vessel  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 

X733  Pre$-  St.  Russia  I.  35  Three  Russian  Scampavies 
full  of  Russian  Soldiers.  1802  Naval  Ckron.  VIII.  122 
Quick  sailing  little  vessels  called  scampavias.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.t  Scan/pai'ia,  a  fast  rowing  war  boat  of 
Naples  and  Sicily. 

Scamper  (skse-mpai),  j/>A     [f.  SCAMPER  z>.] 
The  action  of  scampering,  in  the  senses  of  the  vb.; 
|    also,  an  instance  of  this.    Also  in  the  phrases  to  be 
on  or  upon  the  scamper ,  to  put  to  the  scamper. 

1697  VANBRUGH  SEsop  Pref.,  The  first  day  it  [sc.  this  Play] 
appear'd,  'twas  routed..,  the  fourth  it  gave  a  vigorous 
Attacque,  and  the  fifth  put  all  the  Feathers  in  Town  to  the 
scamper.  1766  COLMAN  &  GARRICK  Clandestine  Marr.  v. 
ii,  If  we  had  not  watch'd  them  and  call'd  up  the  fammaly, 
they  had  been  upon  the  scamper  to  Scotland  by  this  time. 
1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  iv.  xi.  F  4  Those  who  are  always  on 
the  scamper  see  a  great  deal  of  the  country.  1885  Field 
7  Feb.  147/3  A  fox.  .led  hounds  a  short  but  merry  scamper 
over  a  stiff  country.  1888  BURGON  12  Gd.  Men  II.  v.  4  He 
loved,  .a  scamper  round  the  garden. 

Scamper (sk?e*mp3i),^.2  [f. SCAMP z*.2  +  -En1.] 
One  who  scamps  work. 

1851  MAY  HEW  Land.  Labour  II.  199  To  a  notorious 
'scamper1,  he  one  morning  sent  three  cart-loads  of  *  mac' 
at  ii.  a  load,  all  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of.  .one.  .house. 
1884  C.  GIBBON  By  Mead  *  Stream  II.  xxxii.  144  Work 
was  scamped  :  he  detected  it,  and  dismissed  the  scampers. 

Scamper  (skse'mpsi),  v.    [Of  uncertain  origin. 

In  our  quots.  first  recorded  in  1687,  but  very  common  be- 
tween that  date  and  1700.  Not  improbably  the  word  was 
originally  military  slang,  either  from  obs.  Du.  schanipen  'to 
escape  or  flie,  or  to  be  gone  '  (Hexham  1660),  which  is  a.  OF. 
escamfier  to  decamp,  or  from  It.  scampare  to  decamp,  run 
away  :  see  DISCAMP  v.  A  less  likely,  though  possible,  sup- 
position  is  that  it  represents  a  ME.  derivative  of  the  Or. 
word,  preserved  in  some  non-literary  dialect.] 

fl.  intr.  To  run  away,  decamp,  '  bolt '.   Obs. 

1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  UproarVfks.  1720  1. 89  It  rejoices 
me  to  consider,  with  what  wonderful  Alacrity  you  [sc.  St. 
Ursula  and  her  Virgins]  scamper'd  over  the  Alps,  and  with- 
out a  Farthing  of  Money  in  your  Pockets.  1688  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  144  Upon  beat  of  drum.,  [they]  have 
scampered  away,  and  by  flight  provided  for  their  safety. 
1693  DKNNIS  Impartial  Critick  iii.  18  Keanm.. .  Uut  whose 
are  those  Verses?  If  they  are  thine,  I  scamper  immediately. 
1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  189  We  were  forc'd  to  cut  our  Cables 
in  all  haste,  and  scamper  away  as  well  as  we  could,  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Canting  Crew,  Scamper^  to  run  away,  or  Scowre 
off",  either  from  Justice,  as  Thieves,  Debtors,  Criminals,  that 
are  pursued;  or  from  ill  fortune,  as  Soldiers  that  are  re* 
pulsed  or  worsted.  1788  FRANKLIN  Autobiog.  Wks.  1840  I. 
191  The  wagoners  took  each  a  horse  out  of  his  team  and 
scampered.  1822  BVKON  Juan  viu.  Ixxv,  The  Turks  at 
first  pretended  to  have  scamper'd.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom 
Cringle  ix,  The  few  of  the  Pirates  who  had  escaped  having 
scampered  into  the  woods. 

2.  To  run  or  caper  about  nimbly ;  to  go  or 
journey  hastily  from  place  to  place.  Also  with 
advs.  about)  away,  off,  etc. 

1691  [see  SCAMPERING  -ubl.  sb.\.   1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  517 

[     For  which  reason,  I   suppose,  they  represented  so  many 

Serpents  scampering  about  in  the  printed  Picture  that  was 

made  of  him,     1760-2  GOLDSM.  Cit.  \V.  Pref.,  I  have  been 

set  up  for  half-pence,  to  fret  and  scamper  at  the  end  of  my 

chain  [like  a  dancing  bear].     1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Manch. 

Strike  i.  3  Barefooted  children  were  scampering  up  and 

down  these  stairs  at  play.     1835  WILLIS  Peticiltings  II. 

xlvi.  63  The  current  scampers  Through  between    the   two 

castles.    1873  HOLLAND  A.  Bonnie,  iii.  60  A  black  fox  dashed 

across  our  way,  and,  giving  us  a  scared  look,  scampered 

i    into  cover.     i88a  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  II.  i.  3  He  is 

I    devoured  by  impatience  to  be  scampering  off  again. 

fig.  1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN  R.  Lynne  II.  xiii.  285  She  could 
i    just  scamper  through  the  scales. 

Hence  Sca'rnpered///.  a, 

1894  MRS.  DVAN  Man's  Keeping(i%Q<))  249  After  a  scam- 
pered-through  breakfast.  1906  Daily  Neivs  21  Mar.  6/5 
The  usual  scampered  mid-day  meals. 

Scamper ei*  (skce'mparsi).  [f.  SCAMPER  #.  + 
-Bit1.]  One  who  scampers;  f  ?a  street  ruman. 

1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  276  P  3  A  very  gay., old  Man.. 
who  has  been,  he  tells  me,  a  Scowrer,  a  Scamperer,  a  Breaker 
of  Windows  [etc.].  1802  Miss  EDGEWORTH  Manoeuvring 
vi.  (1809)  149  This  ever  idle,  ever  busy  scamperer.  1804 
Hull  Advertiser  4  Feb.  3/3  A  gang  of  scamperers.  1871 
TYNDALL  Forms  of  Water  §  14  P  123  They  were  no  idle 
scamperers  on  the  mountains  that  made  these  wild  recesses 
first  known. 

Scampering  (skae'mparin),^/.^.  [f.  SCAMPER 
yt  +  -ING*.]  In  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1691  MOUNTFORT  Greenwich  Park  if.  iii.  22  Sir  Tho.», 
Let's  have  a  Dance..  .La.  Haz.  I  think  we  had  better 
Dance  at  Home.  ..Sir  Tho.  Agreed,  then  we'll  first  to 
Supper,  and  then  for  a  Rubbers  at  scamprinR.  1765  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  II.  677  Nobody  else  can  know  in  what  instances 
I  have  restrained  its  [sc.  a  horse's]  scampering*.  1843 
MACAULAY  Ess.,  Mine.  D'A  rblay  r  40  A  cry  of  *  The  King  I1 
was  set  up.  A  general  scampering  followed.  1865  C.  MAC- 
DONALD  A.  Forbes  25  A  terrible  noise  of  scrambling  and 
scratching  and  scampering  in  the  very  room  beside  her. 


SCAMPERING. 

Scampering  (skarmparir)),///.*?.  [f. SCAMPER 
v.  -f  -ING  ^.]  In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1859  K.  CORNWALLIS  Panorama  of  New  World  I.  199  A 
scampering  crowd  of  agile  young  runners.  1876  BESAST  & 
RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  Pro!,  i  In  these  days  of  Pacific  Rail- 
ways and  scampering  Globe  Trotters. 

Scamphood  (skre-mphud).  nonce-wii.  [f. 
SCAMP  so.  -f  -HOOD.]  The  quality  of  being  a  scamp, 

1866  CARLYLE  E.  Irving  in  Remin.  (1881)  I.  205  Hazlitt, 
..a  fine  talent  too,  but  tending  towards  scamphood. 

Scamping  (skae-mpin),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  SCAMP  v.- 

+  -ING  !.]     The  action  of  the  vb.  SCAMP. 

1861  SMILES  Engineers  III.  467  He  did  all  thoroughly  and 
honestly.  There  was  no  scamping  with  him.  1890  W.  J. 
GORDON  Foundry  150  A  scamping  in  the  work,. .a  flaw  in 
the  metal,  may  mean  the  destruction  of  the  train. 

Scamping  (skae-mpirj),///.  a^  [f.  SCAMP  vl 
or  sb.  +  -ING  ?]  That  behaves  as  a  scamp,  yood- 
ior-nolhing. 

1832  W.  STEPHENSON  Gatcshtad  Poems  63  The  scamping, 
filthy  loon.  1839  STOREHOUSE  AxJwlme  244  note,  You  are 
not  one  of  these  scamping  Dutchmen,  but  one  of  the  original 
. .  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Scamping  (skarmpin),///.  a.  i  [f.  SCAMP  v.~ 
+  -ING  '-*.]  Ot  a  workman,  etc.  :  That  scamps  work. 

1851  M  \\HK\\  Land,  Labour  l\,  igs)  One  man.,  informed  me 
that '  mac  '  was  most  in  demand  among  scamping  builders. 

Scampish,  (skse-mpij),  a.  [f.  SCAMP  sb.  +  -isu.] 
Having  the  character  or  disposition  of  a  scamp ; 
characteristic  of  a  scamp. 

1847  DE  QUINCF.V  Sp.  Mil.  Nun  xxiii.  Wks.  1854  III.  76 
The  alcade  personally  renewed  his  regrets  for  the  ridiculous 
scene  of  the  two  scampish  oculists.  1892  Nation  28  Apr. 
325/3  His  temporary  religious  fervor  is  a  scampish  aberration. 

Hence  Sca'mpishly  adr..  Sca'mpishness. 

1858  S.  BROOKS  Gord.  Knot  ii.  (1860)  16  But  he  did  his  best 
for  Arundel,  alternately  dilating  upon  the  scampishness  of 
Robert  Spencer  and  the  vulgarity  of  his  wife  [etc.].  1880 
Miss  BKAUDON  Just  as  famix,  Vargas  had  been  scampislily 
disposed  at  his  best. 

t  Sca-mpsman.  Obs.  [f.  scamfs,  SCAMP  s&. 
i  b  +  MAN  sb.]  A  highwayman. 

1799  Spirit  Publ.  yrnfs.(i8os)  111.352  Memorandum.— 
If  any  thing  done  by  scampsmen  on  the  Fulham  road,  send 
the  traps  to  pull  up  Bounce  and  Blunderbuss.  1834  H.  A  INS- 
WORTH  RooKwood\\\.  v,  'The  Game  of  High  Toby',  Forth 
to  the  heath  is  the  Scampsman  gone. 

Scampy  (skae-mpi),  a.  [f.  SCAMP  sb.  +  -Y.] 
^SCAMPISH.  In  some  recent  Diets. 

Scan  (skaen),  sb.  [f.  SCAN  v.]  The  action  of 
scanning;  close  investigation  or  scrntiny;  per- 
ception, discernment;  a  scanning  look. 

1706  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  II.  266  May  bear  the  scan  of  our 
superiors,  1775  WASHINGTON  28  Nov.  in  Sparks  IVritings 
(1834)  HI.  178  (Funk)  What  will  be  the  end  of  these 
manoeuvres  is  beyond  my  scan.  1827  HARE  Guesses  (1859) 
2 1 5  The  princes  and  lords  of  thought  shoot  forth  their  winged 
words  into  regions  beyond  the  scan  of  the  people.  1828 
CoLKRiDGEGan/.  Boccaccio  33  All  spirits,  .that.,  lent  a  lustre 
to  the  earnest  scan  Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence 
is  man.  1903  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  480/1  A  curious  watch- 
fulness pervades  every  man — a  quick  scan  of  every  rock  and 
bush  on  walking  abroad. 

Scan  (sksen),  v.  Also  a.  4-7  scanne,  6-7 
scann,  skan(ne.  0.  5-8  scand.  [ad.  L.  scatidcre^ 
lit.  to  climb,  in  late  L.  to  *  scan '  verses.  Cf.  F. 
seamier  (perh.  the  source,  but  in  Fr.  diets,  first 
cited  from  the  i6th  c.),  Sp.  escandiry  It.  scandere 
(also  to  climb),  G.  skandiren,  Du.  skandeeren. 

The  Latin  word  is  cogn.  w.  Sk.  skand  to  leap  and  Gr. 
oxdi'SaAoi'  stumbling-block,  SCANDAL;  derivatives  in  Eng. 
are  SCANSION,  SCANSORY  etc.,  SCALE  sb? ;  also,  from  L,  com- 
pounds, the  vbs.  ascend^  descend,  transcend.} 

1.  trans.  To  analyse  (verse)  by  determining  the 
nature  and  number  of  the  component  feet  or  the 
number  and  prosodic  value  of  the  syllables ;  to 
indicate  the  structure  or  test  the  correctness  of  (a 
verse)  by  reciting  it  with  metrical  emphasis  and 
pauses,  or  by  counting  on  the  fingers  the  feet  as 
they  occur  in  recitation.  Also  occas.  to  describe 
prosodically  (a  word  or  sequence  of  words) ;  to 
find  (a  particular  kind  of  foot)  in  a  given  portion 
of  a  verse. 

o.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  xvii.  Ixxxv.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
&  who  kanne  scanne  [in  1495  printed  scand]  averse  may 
knowe  \>l  (H;  myddel  silable  stondeb  for  a  schorte  silable  in 
|>e  secunde  verse,  c  1440  Prontp.  Pan'.  442/2  Scanne  verse 
(P.  scannyn  versis),  scando.  1567  DRANT  Horace^  Ep.  B  ij, 
Those  verses..  Whtchelonge deliberation.. hath  not.  .on  the 
fingers  scande.  a  1613  OVF.RBURV  A  -wife^  etc.  (1638)  93  He 
treads  in  a  rule,  and  one  hand  scannes  verses,  and  the  other 
holds  his  scepter.  1638  H.  RAINSFORD  in  G.  Sandys'  Div. 
Poems  To  Author,  Thy  Lines  I  weigh  not  by  th'Originall  ; 
Nor  skan  thy  Words  how  evenly  they  fall.  1706  W.  WALSH 
Let.  to  Pope  9  Sept.,  P.'s  Wks.  (1736)  V.  51  They  scan  their 
verses  upon  their  fingers.  1874  SYMONDS  in  Forltt.  Rev. 
Dec.  769  But  a  trochee  in -the  fourth  place!  (for  so  he 
[Johnson]  scanned  the  lines),  O  Milton  and  Cowley  !  shame 
upon  your  ears  !  Ibid.  770  Critics  like  Todd  think  nothing 
of  scanning  an  anapaest  in  the  place  of  one  of  Johnson's 
feet.  1900  SKEAT  Chaucer  Canon  §  15  It  is  impossible  to 
scan  the  Ormulum  until  one  has  learnt  the  grammar. 

trans/.  1791-2  WORDSW.  Descr.  S&.  147  There  an  old  man 
an  olden  measure  scanned  On  a  rude  viol. 

ft.    1495  (see  quot.  1398  in  a].    1642-53  LEICHTON  Connn. 

i  Pet.  ii.  12  (1693)  366  The  word  is  My  Observers*  or  those 
that  scand  my  wayes  every  foot  of  them,  that  examine  them 
as  a  Verse, . .  if  there  be  but  a  wrong  measure  in  them,  they 
will.. mark  it.  1739  MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  II.  416  The 

manner  of  scanding  and  chanting  those  Verses. 
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b.  absol. 

1642  MILTON  Apol.  Stnett.  Wks.  1851  III.  292  An  eare 
that  could  measure  a  just  cadence,  and  scan  without  articu- 
lating. 1735  POI-E  To  Arbuthnot  165  Each  Wight,  who 
reads  not,  but  who  scans  and  spells,  a  1740  J.  WARTON 
Sappho  s  Advice  30  A  pen  I  handled  for  a  fan,  And  learnt 
not  how  to  dance  but  scan. 

c.  intr,  (for  f  ass.).  To  admit  of  being  scanned, 
to  be  found  metrically  correct. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  iii,  Martin,  .proceeded,  .to 
convert  these,  .in to  Latin  that  would  scan.  1865  F.  A.  P ALKY 
tr.  JEschylus  184  note,  The  lines  will  neither  scan  nor  con- 
strue like  ordinary  verses. 

f  2.  trans.  To  criticize  ;  to  test  or  estimate  the 
correctness  or  value  of;  to  judge  by  a  certain  rule 
or  standard.  Sometimes  with  allusion  to  sense  i. 

£1540  tr.  Pol.  Vcrg.  i.  (Camden)  95  Constantinus.  .did 
banishe  Arrius,.  .hie  cause  hee  went  abowte  to  skanne  the 
Christian  relligion  with  mischevus  lies  and  glosinges  \quod 
j  Christiana,  d&gmctfa  ncfariis  ccumncntis  inetiri  cst  iittpic 
\  conatus].  1584  COG  AN  f/ai'cn  Health  ccxviii.  (1636)  252  If 
a  man  would  exactly  scanne  the  temperature  of  beere.  1607 
HIKRON  Wks.  I.  179  The  lone  of  fathers  toward  their  chil- 
dren,, .of  egles  to  their  young  ones,  of  hens  to  their  chickens, 
all  these  haue  beene  but  shadowes  to  it,  but  no  .sufficient 
measures  by  which  to  skanne  it  [sc.  God's  mercy].  1618 
NAUNTON  in  Fortcscne  Papers  (Camden)  64  For  to  write  I 
had  neither  leysure,  nor  lyst  to  have  my  lines  scanned  by 
any  equivocating  preists.  1672  DRYDEN  Com],  Granada  n. 
i,  The  Rule  of  Happiness  by  Reason  scan.  1732  POPE  Rss, 
Man  i(.  i  Know  then  thy  self,  presume  not  God  to  scan. 
1754  SHERLOCK  Disc.  (1759)  I.  i.  64  We  attempt  to  scan 
the  divine  Justice  by  our  narrow  conceptions  of  it.  1764 
GOI.DSM.  Trai1.  jjj,  I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by. 
.  .True  to  imagin'd  right,  above  control,  While  e'en  the  pea- 
sant boasts  these  rights  to  scan,  And  learns  to  venerate 
himself  as  man.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  Ind.  II.  v.  iv.  428 
The  feeble  discernment  which  has  generally  scanned  the 
proceedings  of  the  East  India  Company. 

(S.  1585  J.  NORDKN  Sinfnil  Matt's  Solace  161  b.  If  thou, 
oh  sillie  booke,  doe  chaunce  To  light  into  the  hand  Of  any 
such  as  takes  delight  Ech  others  worke  to  scand. 

t  b.  intr.  To  pass  judgements,  upon  ;  to  form 
an  opinion  of.  Often  in  indirect  passive.  Obs. 

1582  A.  MUNDAY  Eng.  Romayne  Lyfe  i.  10  Uut  when  the 
Pope  had  scanned  on  this  hasty  business,  .they  were  denyed 
their  request.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  v.  26/1  By 
these  wordes  he  betokeneth,  that  wee  must  rest  wholcly 
vppon  that  which  God  saith.  and  not  stande  scanning  after 
our  owne  fancies.  Ibid.  xiii.  76/1  When  men  will  needes 
scanne  of  Gods  workes  and  prouidence  according  to  their 
owne  reason:  they  shall  finde  thinges  to  grudge  at.  1587 
TURBERV.  Trag.  Tales  42,  I  leaue  for  you  to  scan,  Both  of 
the  maydens  rich  atlyre,  and  iewels  of  the  man.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  (Arb.)  132,  I  intend  not  to  jjrocecd 
any_  further  in  this  curiositie.  .nor.  .to  haue  it  put  in  exe- 
cution in  our  vulgar  Poesie,  but  to  be  pleasantly  scanned 
vpon.  i6o«  ROWLANDS  Tis  Mcrrie,^ic.  23  And  when  they 
meete,  they  do  discourse  and  scan  About  whose  choyce 
hath  got  the  kindest  man.  1610  HE  ALKY  St.  Aug.  Citic  of 
God  in.  xvii.  132  If  this  hadde  hapened  in  our  times,  Lord 
how  it  would  haue  beene  scanned  vppon. 

3.  trans.  To  examine, consider,or  discuss  minutely, 
f  To  scan  out :  to  discover  by  examination. 

1550  CROWLEY  Inform,  fy  Petit.  706  Scan  the  wordes  of 
the  Psalmist  concernyng  this  mattier.  1586  Let.  to  Earl 
Leicester  16  But  you  Lawyers  are  so  nice  in  sifting  and 
skanning  euery  woorde  and  letter.  1596  P.ABISGTON  Notes 
upon  Genesis  xi.  82  The  time  of  this  tower  built,  and  speech 
confounded,  may  be  asked. ..I  stand  not  vpon  coniectures 
to  scan  it  out.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iii.  245  My  Lord,  I 
would  I  might  intreat  your  Honor  To  scan  this  thing  no 
farther.  1674  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  166  Whoever 
scanns  y*  words  of  y°  Adress  cannot.. putt  any  other  con- 
struction upon  them  then  such  as  we  have  done.  1770 
GOLDSM.  Des.  I'il/.  161  Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults 
to  scan,  His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began.  1828  J.  W. 
CROKER  in  C.  Papers  n  July  (1884),  It  is  wonderful  with 
what  facility  and  accuracy  he  scanned  all  those  facts.  1871 
DARWIN  Desc,  Alan  II.  xxi.  402  Man  scans  with  scru- 
pulous care,  the  character  and  pedigree  of  his  horses . .  before 
he  matches  them.  1886  HOWEN  in  Law  Rep.  31  Chanc. 
Div.  379  We  ought  not,  I  think,  to  scan  the  pleadings  too 
narrowly  upon  a  question  of  the  right  to  discovery. 

ft.     a  1635  RANDOLPH  Poems  (1638)  n  The  smooth  Viper 
every  member  [of  sleeping  Lycoris]  scands. 
t  b.  With  clause  as  obj.   Obs. 

1558  PHAER  JEneid  HI.  F  iv  b,  And  what  those  walls 
shuld  be  we  skanne,  &  councel  great  we  take.  1594  ("AI:K\V 
Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  v,  55  There  riseth  a  like  dtfficultie, 
in  skanning  whence  it  commeth  that  nature  made  two  eyes, 
and  two  eares.  1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart's  Wise 
Vicillard  189  It  belongs  to  some  god,  to  scan  and  to  see 
which  of  all  these  opinions  is  true. 

1 4.  To  interpret,  assign  a  meaning  to.  Oos. 

156*  HEYWOOD  Prov.  O  iij,  This  woord  enough,  twoo  waies 
we  may  skan.  Thone  much  enough,  toother  littell  enough. 
1603  SHAKS.  Haw.  in.  iii.  75  And  now  He  doo't,  and  so  he 
goes  to  Heauen,  And  so  am  I  reueng'd  :  that  would  be 
scann'd,  A  Villaine  killes  my  Father,  and  for  that  I.. do 
this  same  Villaine  send  To  heauen.  1608  WILLET  Hexapla. 
Exod.  463  But^  concerning  the  limiting  of  the  space  of  sixe 
yeares  for  seruice, .  .what  might  bee  the  reason  thereof,  thus 
it  is  diuersly  scanned,  i.  Some  do  thus  moralize  it  [etc. I. 
1611  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age  v.  i,  The  Fates.. Haue  sum- 
mon'd  Saturnes  three  sonnes  to  the  Tower,  To  them  the 
three  Dominions  to  assure  Of  Heauen,  of  Sea,  of  Hell. 
How  these  are  scand,  Let  none  decide  but  such  as  vnder- 
stand.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  4  Hence  men  came  to  scan 
the  Scriptures  by  the  Letter, 

5.  To  perceive,  discern.    Now  rare. 

1558  PHAER  JEntid  n.  F  j  b,  Whan  sodenly  the  sound  Of 
feete  we  heare  to  tread,  and  men  full  thicke  my  father 
skand.  1605  Hist,  Capt,  Stukeley  C  4,  My  meaning  had 
you  beene  but  heere  euen  now,  you  might  haue  scand  with- 
out my  vtterance.  1768  BEATTIE  Minstrel  1. 1,  One  part, 
one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan  Through  the  dark  medium  of 
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life's  feverish  dream.  1792  COWPEK  Stanza/or  1792  ii,  Man 
..not  wise  enough  to  scan  His  best  concerns  aright,  Would 

§ladly  stretch  life's  little  span  To  ages,  if  he  might.  1808 
COTT  niarinion  m.  xii,  His  thoughts  I  scan  not;  but  I 
ween,  That  [etc.].  1868  TKNNVSON  Lucretius  192  A  satyr. . 
draws  Nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  scan  him  now  Beastlier 
than  any  phantom  of  his  kind. 

6.  To  look  at  searchingly,  examine  witli  the  eyes. 

1798  SOPHIA  LEF.  Caattrli.  'J'..  Young  Lady's  T.  11/251 
His  wild. .eyes  now  scanned  heaven  impatiently.  1810 
Hcorr  Lady  of  L.  n.  xxi,  While  Roderick  scann'd,  For  her 
dear  form,  his  mother's  band.  1840  DICKHNS  Hani.  Rutigc 
ii,' Humph',  he  said,  when  he  had  scanned  his  features, 
'I  don't  know  you'.  1853  KINGSI.EY  llyftatia  x.  She. .sat 
scanning  him  intently  from  head  to  foot.  1861  J.  H.  BENXET 
Shorts  of  Aledit.  n.  xii.  (1875)  412  The  lost  dog  will  scan 
the  features  of  those  who  pass  him  in  the  street.  1893 
F.  C.  SELOUS  Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  375,  I  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  in  order  to  scan  the  country  on  ahead. 

f7.  To  climb.   Obs.  rare-1.     [A  latinism.] 

1596  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.   \\\.   vi.   8  Whose   silver  gates.. she 
entred,..Ne  staide  till  .she  the  highest  stage  had  scand. 

Hence  Sca'nned /yV.  a. 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Kf.  n.  ii.  H  iiij.  As  thou  in  lawful! 
scanned  vearse  canste  well  descryue  a  thinge.  1598  MARSTONT 
Pygmal.  iv.  154  When  once  they  can  in  true  skan'd  verses 
frame  A  braue  Encomium  of  good  Venues  name. 

Seance  (skrcns),  sb.  Sf.  Also  7-9  skance. 
[f.  SCANCE  v.-~\  a.  A  glance  ;  a  glimpse,  b.  A 
gleam  (of  light). 

a.  1787  J.  SKINNER  Misc.  Poetry  (1809)  III.  108  O  happy 
hour.  .That,  .gae  him..Sae  hraw  a  skance  Of  Ayrshire's 
dainty  Poet.     1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gilb  (1873)  66 
Then  they  stumbled  on  a  field  of  the  laird's,  .and  took  a 
'  skance  '  of  whaj  was  going  on  there. 

b.  1819-20  '  ANTIQIAKY  '  St.  Patrick  i6S  (Jam.\  I  looket 
lip  amang  the  craigs  an  saw  a  red  seance  o'  light  beekin' 
on  the  taps  o'the  highest  o'  them. 

Seance  (skans),  j'.l  Chiefly  .SV.  Also  6-7,  9 
skance,  7-8  scanse.  [app.  I.  L.  scans-,  ppl.  stem 
of  scandtre  to  climb,  to  SCAN.] 

fl.  trans.  To  examine  critically,  to  scrutinize; 
to  turn  over  in  one's  mind,  to  reflect  on  ;  also  (with 
indirect  question  as  obj.),  to  debate  with  oneself, 
'wonder'.  Cf.  SCANT/.  2,  3.  Obs. 

1597  JIoNTGOMERiE  Chcrrii  ft  S/ac  1357  Give  him  ;our 
glide  advyce ;  And  panse  not,  nor  skance  not,  The  perril 
nor  the  pryce.     1603  Phihtus  ci,  Full  oft  this  mater  did  I 
skance,  liot  with  my  self  befoir.     1638  H.  ADAMSON-  Muses 
Tlircnodie  (1774)  161  How  that  can  be  forgote  I  greatlie 
seance. 

2.  intr.  To  reflect,  comment,  descant.  Const. 
of,  on,  upon.  Cf.  SCAN  v.  2  b. 

1606  ROLLOCK  Lect.  2  Thess.  28  (Jam.)  To  scanse  of  these 
things  ouer  far  it  is  but  vaine  curiositie.  1739  A.  NICOL 
Nature  without  Art  69  Oh  my  Muse,  I  want  Kngine  To 
seance  upon  the  Ancient  Name.  Ibid.  80,  I  ne'er  admire 
the  Learned,  tho:  they  Seance  On  Stile  and  Numbers.  1806 
A.  DOUGLAS  Poems  151  (Jam.)  Now  round  the  ingle  in  a 
ring  On  public  news  they  re  scancin'. 

f3.    =  SCAN  z-.l  Obs.  rare-1. 

1704  T.  WATT  Cram,  made  easy  (1742)  70  To  know  how 
to  Scanse  the  10  Ode  of  the  first  Book  [of  Horace], 

4.  trans.  To  climb.     (Cf.  SCAN  v.  7.) 

1714  K.  SMITH Poeins(i%*,$  112  His  Pious  Soul  did  Jacob's 
Ladder  scanse.  1861  R.  W.  Dixosj  To  .S//a</.w  viii,  If  ever 
thou  didst  seance  In  a  wayward  wistful  dance  Up  and 
down.. On  the  wall  with  giant  scrawl. 

Seance  (skcms),  v.-  Chiefly  Sc.  [Of  obscure 
origin ;  cf.  ASKANCE.] 

1.  intr.  To  glance,  look  with  disdain. 
•LfaiCoryat'sCruditics  Panegyr.  Verses  hjb,  The  Country 

F.oores  dasht  with  the  matter  Heyanne  on  him  to  skance 
awry.  1883  R.  CLELANLI  InMracken  xiv.  113  Cockin'her 
neb  at  decent  folk,  an'  scancin'  at  my  tuscan  bonnet. 

2.  To  make  a  display  or  show. 

1813  PICKEN  Poems  I.  123  (Jam.)  In  silk  an1  sattin  ilk  ane 
seances,  An'  gawze  beside. 

Hence  Sca'ncing///.  a. 

a  1774  FERGUS_SON  Poems  (1807)  344  Where  now  cou'd 
shine  The  scancin  glories  o'  carmine? 

Seance,  obs.  form  of  SCONCE  (fort). 

Scand,  rare  obs.  form  of  SAND  sb.~ 

Scandal  (skse-ndal),^.  Forms:  a.  3soandle, 
schandle,  schaundle ;  13. 6~7scandale,  scandall, 
7  skandall,  6-  scandal.  [Early  ME.  scandle, 
scka(u}tullc,  a.  ONF.  escandle,  Central  OF. 
cschandle,  semi-popular  ad.  eccl.  L.  scandalum 
cause  of  offence  or  stumbling,  ad.  Gr.  aKavba\ov, 
recorded  only  in  Hellenistic  literature,  in  the  fig. 
sense' snare  for  an  enemy,  causeof  moral  stumbling', 
but  certainly  an  old  word  meaning  'trap'  (cf.  the 
derivative  anavSa\ri6pov  spring  of  a  trap),  believed 
to  be  f.  the  Indogermanic  *skand-  to  spring,  leap : 
cf.  L.  scandfre  to  climb,  to  SCAN. 

Before  the  i6th  c.  the  word  occurs  only  in  the  Ancren 
Kiwlc,  exc.  in  the  forms  treated  s.v.  SLANDER  so.  (from  the 
OF.  variants  escatuire,  esclandre).  In  the  i6th  c.  it  was 
re-adopted  from  the  Latin  in  the  form  scandal,  possibly 
after  the  Fr.  learned  form  scandale,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced to  represent  the  strict  sense  of  eccl.  L.  scanda!umt 
As  distinguished  from  the  senses  that  had  been  developed 
by  F.  esclandre.  Cf.  Sp.  escdndalo,  Pg.  escandalo.  It. 
scandalo.  G.  skandal  (which  has  developed  the  sense  '  up- 
roar *),  Du.  sckandaal.] 

1.  In  religious  use.  a.  Discredit  to  religion 
occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  a  religious  person ; 
t  conduct,  on  the  part  of  a  religious  person,  which 
brings  discredit  on  religion.  Also,  perplexity  of 
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conscience  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  one  who 
is  looked  up  to  as  an  example. 

o.  a  -M$Ancr.R.\z  Auhhwarse  wummon  liue<5oo"er  mon 
bi  him  one,  eremite  o5er  ancre,  of  bincges  wiSuten  hwarof 
scandle  ne  kume :  nis  nout  muche  strencoe.  Ibid.  108  Aim 
er  ben  bet  biddunge  arere  eni  schaundle,  er  heo  ouh  for  to 
deien  martir  in  hire  meseise.  Ibid.  380  ?e  nowen  nout  un- 
nen  t>et  eni  vuel  word  kome  of  ou  :  uor  schandle  is  heaued 

0  1581  PETTIF.  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Com.  in.  (1586)  135 
A  punishment  of  her  lightnesse  and  vanitie,  by  rneanes 
whereof  she  hath  giuen  occasion  of  scandale  and  offence. 
a  1633  G.  HERBERT  1'riest  to  Temple  xxiv,  So  for  Scandall : 
what  scandall  is,  wher  given  or  taken  ;  whether,  there  being 
two  precepts,  one  of  obeying  authority,  the  other  ot^  not 
giving  scandall,  that  ought  not  to  be  preferred,  especially 
since  in  his  obeying  there  is  scandall  also.  1740  C.  C. 
GRAVES  in  Wesley's  Jrnl.  1741-3  ('749)  63,  I  am  heartily 
sorry  that  I  have  given  offence  and  scandal,  by  frequenting 
the  meetings  and 'attending  the  expo^tions  of  the  persons 
commonly  call'd  Methodists.  1863  FBOUDE  Hist.  Eng.  VII. 
24  Catholics.. could  not  appear  in  Protestant  assemblies 
without  causing  scandal  to  the  weaker  brethren. 

b.  Something  that  hinders  reception  of  the  faith 
or  obedience  to  the  Divine  law;   an  occasion  of 
unbelief  or  moral  lapse;  a  stumbling-block;    = 
OFFENCE  2. 

The  New  Testament  phrase  ^the  scandal  of  the  Cross 
(Gr.  TO  a*ar5aAoi>  roO  trravpov,  Vulg.  s(andalum  crncis) 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  some  writers  with  a  colouring 
derived  from  sense  2. 

1582  N.T.  (Rhem.)  Matt.  xiii.  41  They  shal  gather  out 
of  his  kingdom  al  scandals.  —  Gal.  v.  it  Then  is  the 
scandal  [i6ir  offence;  1880  (Rcriseit)  stumbling-block]  of 
the  crosse  euacuated.  1607  Ii.  BARNES  Divils  Charter  \.  i. 
A  3  b,  Since  all  skandalls  are  remou'd  and  cleer'd.  1619 
SANDERSON  Serin,  i.  (1689)  3  Despising  is  both  a  grievous 
sin  in  the  despiser,  and  a  dangerous  scandal  to  the  despised. 
1625  BACON  Ess.,  Unity  in  ReligioiKfab.)  423  Heresies  and 
Schismes,  are  of  all  others,  the  greatest  Scandals.  1689 
HICKERINGILL  Modest  fnf.  in.  28  Are  not  they  that  thus 
Excommunicate,  the  Schismaticks,  by  laying  a  Scandal  in 
their  Brothers  way;  1754  SHERLOCK  Disc.  I.  TO.  214  The 
Resurrection.. has  wiped  away  the  Scandal  and  Ignominy 
of  the  Cross.  1846  KEBLE  Lyra  Innoc.  (1873)  107  Then, 
heavenly  calmness,  lest  thou  fall,  Where  scandals  line  the 
way.  1872  A.  DE  VERE  Leg.  St.  Patrick  117  That  Crown 
of  Truths.  Scandal  of  fools,  and  conqueror  of  the  world. 
1908  TYRRELL  in  Hibbert  jrnl.  Jan.  247  As  a  shock  and 
scandal  to  the  religious  imagination  of  the  masses,  the  thesis 
of  Darwin  is  insignificant  beside  that  of  Galileo. 

2.  Damage  to  reputation ;  rumour  or  general 
comment  injurious  to  reputation. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  l.  15,  I  wonder  much  That  you 
would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouble,  And  not  without 
some  scandall  to  your  selfe,  With  circumstance  and  oaths,  so 
lodenieThis  Chaine,  which  now  you  weare  so  openly.  1611 
—  WM.  T.  l.  ii.  330  Giue  scandall  to  the  blood  o'  th'  Prince, 
my  Sonne, ..  Without  ripe  mouing  to't?  1613  W.  L/WSON 
Country  Hoitsetu.  Card.  (1626)  A  2,  I  could,  .so  shroud  my 
selfe  from  scandall  vnder  your  honourable  fauour.  1643 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  I.  §  i  For  my  Religion,  though 
there  bee  several!  circumstances  that  might  perswade  the 
world  I  have  none  at  all,  as  the  general!  scandall  of  my 
profession  [etc.].  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thetmwtt  Trav.  I. 
102  A  Stranger  who  had  never  seen  them  before,  may  with- 
out scandal,  stop  and  talk  to  her  he  likes  best.  1694  I'KXN 
Kill  ff  Progr.  Quakers  i.  17  Persecuting  one  another,  to 
the  shame  and  scandal  of  their  common  Christianity.  1706 
E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  42  Get  drunk  hke  a 
Gentleman,  with  no  Scandal.  1798  in  Spirit  PttH.  Jrnls. 
(1799)  II.  259,  I  have  practised  levities  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
repute— and  have  written  lampoons  to  be  involved  in  the 
scandal.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xii,  The  ill  consequences 
or  scandal  which  might  arise  from  such  a  measure.  1856 
KANE  A  ret.  Exfl.  1.  xxix.  387  To  the  scandal  of  our 
domestic  regulations,  the  guns  were  all  impracticable. 

fb.  A  disgraceful  imputation.  In  later  use,  a 
baseless  imputation,  a  slander.  Obs. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  i.  29  You  must  not  put  another 
scandall  on  him  That  hee  is  open  to  Incontinencie.  1621 
T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart's  Wise  Vicillard  114  Cleansing 
vs  from  the  filth  of  so  many  scandalls  and  imputations 
wherewith  we  haue  beene  disgraced  and  diffamed.  1708 
SWIFT  Senlim.  C/i.  Eng.  Man  Wks.  1751  IV.  93  To  aflirm 
that  he  [James  II]  had  any  cause  to  apprehend  the  same 
treatment  with  his  Father,  is  an  improbable  scandal  flung 
upon  the  nation  by  a  few  bigotted  French  scribblers.  1723 
Pope's  Odyss.  n.  Notes  I.  104  Eustathius.. quotes  Herodo- 
tus, as  affirming  that  she  [sc.  Penelope]  had  a  son,  named 
Pan  by  Hermes ;  but  the  Bishop  declares  it  is  all  a  scandal. 
1814  SCOTT  Swiff  s  Works,  Right  of  Prcced.  betw.  rhysi- 
ciaiis  fg  Civilians (1824)  VI.  326  note.  Even  Father  Chaucer 
alludes  to  this  scandal  upon  the  medical  faculty. 
3.  A  grossly  discreditable  circumstance,  event,  or 
condition  of  things. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  69  Oh,  what  a  Scandall  is  it 
to  our  Crowne,  That  two  such  Noble  Peeres  as  ye  should 
iarre?  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  225  A  scandall  are 
the  alterations  which  they  are  forced  by  the  Inquisitors  to 
make  in  their  Authors  and  Monuments  of  Antiquitie.  1853 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  Ser.  n.  in.  vi.  142  There  were 
"real  scandals  among  Bishops  and  Priests,  as  well  as  heresy. 
1878  LECKY  Eng.  in  \Wi  C.  I.  iii.  490  Those  Fleet  marriages 
which  had  become  one  of  the  strangest  scandals  of  English 
life.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  37/2  The  thousand  and 
one  scandals  of  metropolitan  misgovernment. 

b.  cotter.  A  person  whose  conduct  is  a  gross  dis- 
grace to  his  class,  country,  position,  or  the  like. 

1634  FORD  Perk.  Warbeck  m.  iv,  What  shall  I  call  thee, 
thou  grey.bearded  scandal,  That  kick'st  against  the  sove- 
reignty to  which  Thou  owest  allegiance  1  1683  Woon  m 
Life  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  60  Duncombe,  a  drunken  M.A.  of 
St.  Marie  Hall,  a  scandall  to  his  profession.  1723  POPE 
Odyss.  vill.  387  But  say,  if  that  lewd  scandal  of  the  sky,  To 
liberty  restor'd,  perfidious  fly.  1743  FRANCIS  tr.  Her.,  Odes 
V.  xiii.  4  Thou  bane  and  scandal  of  my  land.  1814  SCOTT 
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Ld  of  Isles  v.  xxiv.  So  let  it  be,  with  the  disgrace  And 
scandal  of  her  lofty  race  !  1889  Spectator  28  Dec.,  A  Prime 
Minister  nowadays  is  under  no  temptation  to  nominate  men 
who  will  be  either  drones  or  scandals. 

4.  Offence  to  moral  feeling  or  sense  of  decency. 
1622   MABBE  tr.  Altaian's  Guzman  d'Alf.   n.  273   The 

people  take  great  scandall  thereat.  1712  STEELE  Sped. 
No.  546  F  i  It  gives  me  very  great  Scandal  to  observe, 
where-ever  I  go,  how  much  Skill,  in  buying  all  manner  of 
goods,  there  is  necessary  to  defend  yourself  from  being 
cheated.  1821  BYRON  Two  Fascari  v.  i,  Why  So  rashly? 
'Twill  give  scandal.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxiii, 
That  old  wretch  had  given  himself  up  entirely  to  his  bad 
courses,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  county.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  43  The  disclosure,  indeed,  could  not  be 
made  without  great  scandal.  1893  LELAND  Mem.  I.  160 
The  injured  husband  came  raging  on  board  and  tried  to  j 
shoot  the  captain,  which  made  a  great  scandal. 

5.  The  utterance  of  disgraceful  imputations  ;  de- 
famatory talk.      Now   often   playfully   in   milder 
sense,  talk  that  is  concerned  with  the  faults  or 
foibles  of  others,  malicious  gossip.  _ 

The  word  differs  from  the  etymologically  identical  SLANDER    i 
in  not  implying  the  falsity  of  the  imputations  made. 

1596  LODGE  Witt  Misery  17  The  next  Harpie  of  this  breed    i 
is  Scandale  and  Detraction.     1692  R.  L'EsTBANCE  Fables    \ 
xxxi.    31    Those   Liberties   in   Conversation..  .When    they 
Exceed    these    Limits,    they   Degenerate    into    Scurrility, 
Scandal,  and  Reproach.     1716  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  32    ] 
T  ii  Secret  History  and  Scandal  have_always  had  their  Al- 
lurements.    1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  n.  i,  Sneer.  No  scandal    j 
about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I   hope?     1867   FREEMAN   Norm.    \ 
Cong.  (1^76)  I.vi.  411  Scandal  affirmed  that  neither  of  them 
was  really  of  kingly  birth.     1886  WELI.DON  Serin.  Harrow 
x.  (1887)  148  Even  in  the  worst  courts  there  have  been  ladies 
upon  whom  the  breath  of  scandal  has  never  passed. 

6.  Law.  Any  injurious  report  published  concern- 
ing another  which  may  be  the  foundation  of  legal 

action. 

1838  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot,  s.v.,  All  actions  upon  scandal, 
.  .although  competent  in  inferior  courts,  mayalso  be  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Session. 

b.  An  irrelevancy  or  indecency  introduced  into  a 
pleading  to  the  derogation  of  the  dignity  of  the 

court. 

1750  Vescy'sCham.  Cases  (1773)  II.  24  The  single  ques- 
tion is,  whether  these  charges,  referred  for  scandal  and  im- 
pertinence, may  be  relevant  to  the  merits.  xDoi  Ibid.  (1827) 
VI.  514  It  is  not  to  be  called  scandal,  if  material,  and  rele- 
vant to  the  justice  of  the  case.  1835  J.  S.  SMITH  Chanc. 
Pracl.  (1837)  I.  567. 

7.  Comb.,    chiefly    objective,   as    scandal-bearer, 
-bearing  adj.,  -monger,  -mongering,  -monging  sb. 
and   adj.,    -mongery;    scandal-broth,    -potion, 
-water,  humorous  names  for  tea  ;  scandal-crimp, 
an  agent  for  collecting  scandal ;  scandal-proof,  t  sl>. 
see  nuot. ;  adj.,  unable  to  be  touched  by  scandal. 

1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  427  ?  i  The  Unwillingness  to 
receive  good  Tidings  is  a  quality  as  inseparable  from  a 
'Scandal-Bearer,  as  the  Readiness  to  divulge  bad.  1790 


SCANDALIZED. 

example  of  life,  itt  was  soe  vertuouse,  or  so  viciouse,  as  I 
beleeue  wee  might  finde  hundreths  scandalled  sooner,  then 
one  betlerd  by  it. 

t4.  To  shock  the  feelings  of;  to  scandalize.  Obs. 

1643  CHAS.  I  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Kelt.  vi.  §  346  To  the 
great  danger  of  scandaling  of  our  well  affected  Subjects. 
1701  STEELE  Clir.  Hero  (1711)  60  There  are  Earthly  and 
Narrow  Souls,  as  deeply  Scandal'd  at  the  Prosperity  the 
Professors  and  Teachers  of  this  Sacred  Faith  enjoy. 

t  Sca'ndalist.  Obs.  [f.  SCANDAL  s/>.  +  -IST.] 
One  who  causes  scandal. 

a  1706  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  II.  262  That  public 
scandalists  should  be  suspended  the  Eucharist. 

Scaildalizatioil  (ska^ndabiz^ijan).  [f.  -SCAN- 
DALIZE v.  +  -ATION.]  The  action  of  scandalizing; 
the  condition  or  fact  of  being  scandalized. 

1530  Dial.  Gent.  >,  Hnsb.  in  Roy  Rede  me  (Arb.)  168  Let 
one  lyue  neuer  sowyckedly  Inabhominablescandalisacion. . 
They  shall  make  of  him  no  accusacion.  1881  Daily  Tel. 
14  Feb.,  The  Prince  and  his  wife,  to  the  amusement  of  some 
and  the  scandalisation  of  others,  indulged  in  a  violent  bout 
of  fisticuffs  in  open  court.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  90/1 
State  of  scandahzation  and  outraged  proprieties. 

Scandalize  (skre-ndabiz),  a.1  [a.  F.  scandal- 
iser  (OF.  escandalisier},  ad.  eccl.  L.  scandalizare, 
ad.  late  Gr. aica.i>$a\i£ (iv,  f.  oica.vba.Xov:  see  SCANDAL 
sb.  and  -IZE.  Cf.  Sp.  escandalizar,  Pg.  escandal- 
isar,  It.  scandalizzare,  scandalezzare^\ 

1 1.  trans.  To  bruit  abroad,  make  a  public  scandal 
of  (a  discreditable  secret).  Obs.  ran-1. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Klanchardyn  44  Ye  wyll  scandalyze  &  vttre 
your  mysfal  that  is  now  happed  to  you  of  one  man. 

2.  To  be  the  occasion  of  stumbling  to  ;  to  injure 
spiritually  by  one's  example.     Now  rare. 

1538  POLE  Let.  i  Aug.  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App. 
Ixxxiii.  214  But  they  that  scandalize  a  whole  Nation,  what 
shal  follow?  1609  DOWNAM  Chr.  Libertie  78  Thou  doest 
scandalize . .  thy  weake  brethren. 

3.  To  utter  false  or  malicious  reports  of  (a  per- 
son's) conduct ;  to  slander,  to  charge  slanderously 
(f  with}.    Now  somewhat  rare.    In  early  use  also 
f  to  insult,  treat  with  contempt. 

1566  in  Strype  Ann.  Rcf.  (1709)  I.  xlviii.  486  He  came 
thither.. to  embrace  the  Truth,  which  he  had  for  a  long 
time  scandalized  and  rejected.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCK»]  Hat. 
Ii'Stine  XX.  77  Let  lustice  carry  his  ballance  neuer  so  euen, 


BURNS  Let.  to  Cunningham  13  Feb.,  The  'scandal-bearing 
:lp-mate  of  a  village  priest.     1795  POTTER  Die  t.  Cant  (ed. 


he 
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2),  'Scandal  broth,  tea.  1798  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  rales 
Hoy  Wks.  1812  IV.  389  Even  Rose's  News-hunters,  his 
•Scandal-crimps  Are  changed  to  wits.  1721  AMHERST  Tcrrx 
Fil  xxxiii.  173  There  is  no  society  in  the  world  without 
•scandal-mongers  and  tale-bearers.  1899  WATTS-DyNTON 
Ayhoin  v.  n.  216  A  man  may  be  a  scandal-monger  without 
being  really  malignant.  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  579  The 
infernal  'scandal-mon-ering  in  the  neighbourhood.  1874 
HELPS  Sac.  Press,  xii.  158  The  grander  vices  of  calumny 
and  scandal-mongering.  1902  Wcttm.  Gaz.  12  Mar.  2/1  A 
scandalmongering  old  lady.  iSsSCARLVLE  Misc.  (1857)  IV. 
186  Are  there  not  dinner-parties,  'ajsthetic  teas  ,  "scandal- 
mongeries?  1801  COL.  G.  HANGER  Life  II.  TOO  Gossiping, 
*scanda!-monging,andsweethearting.  1904  EDITH  RICHEST 
Reaper  57  Get  you  home  for  a  scandal-monging  body  ! 
1786  BUKNS  Twa  Dogs  224  Whyles,  owre  the  wee  bit  cup 
an'  platie,  They  sip  the  "scandal  potion  pretty,  a  1700  B.  t. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crcm,  *  Scandal-proof,  a  thorough  pac  d  Alsa- 
tian, or  Minter,  one  harden'd  or  past  shame.  1904  SLADEN 
U'hen  me  were  lovers  in  Japan  n.  viii,  Their  friendship 
was  still  recognised  as  scandal-proof.  1873  LELAND  Egypt. 
Sketck-Bk.  234  The  Tabbies  [kill  their  neighbours  reputa- 
tions] with  '  *scandal-water '. 

Scandal  (skse-ndal),^.  Forms:  6-7  scandall, 
scandale,  7-  scandal,  [f.  SCANDAL  sb.~\ 

1 1.  trans.  To  disgrace,  bring  into  ill  repute  or 
obloquy.  Obs. 

1592  NoMy  f,  Someb.  E  2  b,  O  God,  that  one  borne  noble 
should  be  so  base,  His  generous  blood  to  scandall  all  his 
race.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xxn.  586  Scandallmg  the  Court, 
With  men  debaucht,  in  so  abhorr  d  a  sort.  1662  J.  WILSON 
Cheats  it.  iii,  Lest  the  Profession  should  be  scandal  d  by  it, 
we  hold  it  better,  to  trust  Providence,  by  forswearing  the 
Fact.  1684  BUNYAN  Holy  Life  99  If  you  will  not  leave  off 
to  name  the  name  of  Christ,  nor  yet  depart  from  iniquity, 
you  also  scandal  the  sincere  professors  of  Religion. 
2.  a.  To  spread  scandal  concerning  (a  person)  ; 
to  defame.  Now  arch,  and  dial,  (see  E.D.D.). 
f  b.  To  vituperate,  revile.  Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i.  ii.  76  If  you  know  That  I  do  fawne 
on  then  [sic\,  and  hugge  them  hard.  And  after  scandall  them 
..then  hold  me  dangerous.  1632  LITHCOW  Trav.  VI.  245,11] 
intreat  you .  .onely  to  abstaine  from  scandalling  and  mocking 
our  Rites.  1700  DBYDEN  Flower  f,  Lea/ty  She.  .gave  me 
Charms  and  Sigils,  for  Defence  Against  ill  Tongues  that 
scandal  Innocence.  1894  F.  S.  ELLIS  Reynard  the  Fez  79 
And  Reynard's  crimes  were  finely  handled  ;  Well  he  ana 
Ermelyne  were  scandalled. 

1 3.  To  be  a  cause  of  stumbling  to  ;  to  injure  by 
evil  example.  Obs. 
1631  STRAFFOKD  in  Browning  Life  (1892)  301  As  for  his 


the  Order.     1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  iv,  The  company 
being  accustomed  to  scandalise  each  other  in  pairs.     1865 
Jatfll.  Observer  No.  42.  412  Scandalise  or  malign  the  owl  s 
I    character. 

b.  ahol.  and  intr.  To  talk  scandal. 
1743  FRANKLIN  On  ScanaalWks.  1887  II.  27  If  to  scandal- 
ize be  really  a  crime,  what  do  these  puppies  mean?  1888 
HENLEY  Bk.  Verses  122  Saving  to  scrub,  to  bake,  to  brew, 
Nurse,  dress,  prattle,  and  scandalize,  Nothing  is  left  for  the 
men  to  do. 

4.  trans.  To  bring  shame  or  discredit  upon ;  to 
disgrace.  Obs.  exc.  poet. 

1583  STUBDES  Anal.  Atus.  11.  (1882)  91  Nor  yet  any  church 
scandalized  with  the  wicked  liues  of  their  pastors.  1631 
Uo 


Sir.  ff  Com.  32  There's  a  Beau,  .going  to  sell  himself  to 
Harbadoes,  to  keep  himself. .  from  Scandalizing  his  Relations 
at  Tyburn.  1880  TENNYSON  Columbus  189  We,  who  bore 
the  Cross  Thither,  were  excommunicated  there,  For  curbing 
crimes  that  scandalised  the  Cross. 

6.  To  horrify  or  shock  by  some  supposed  viola- 
tion of  morality  or  propriety. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  I.  §  42  Others. .were  more 
scandalized  at  so  precipitate  a  Promotion  of  a  person  of 


Whs.  (1814)  IV.  623  The  critic  is  scandalized  at  the  epithets 
of  scanty  and  suspicious.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  v,  You 
will  scandalise  our  reverend  friend  here.  1873  SYMONDS  C*. 
1'ofls  iii.  79  The  prudes  of  antiquity  were  scandalized  at 
Solon,  for  having  penned  some  amorous  verses  of  very 
questionable  character. 

Scandalize  (skce-ndabiz),  z>.2  Naut.  [Altera- 
tion of  SCANTEUZE,  assimilated  to  prec.  Cf. 
SCANTLE  v.  4.]  trans.  To  reduce  the  area  of  (a 
sail)  by  lowering  the  peak  and  tricing  up  the  tack. 

1862  'VANDERDECKEN'  Yacht  Sailor  18  Keep  your  peak 
standing,  or  scandalise  the  mainsail.  1867  N.  fy  Q.  28  Sept. 
260/2 Scandalising a  Sail.'l'his  phrase  is  neither  very  new, 
nor  confined  to  Thanet.  It  was  in  common  use  among 
Cornish  sailors  fully  forty  years  ago. 

Hence  Sca'ndalized///.  a. 

1893  CLARK  RUSSELL/<£Z  NotZeios  We  reduced  the  schooner 
down  to  what  is  termed  a  scandalised  mainsail  and  a  jib. 

Scandalized  (skce-ndalaizd),///.  a.  [f.  SCAN- 
DALIZE v.1  +  -ED  1.]  In  senses  of  the  verb ;  now 
only,  Horrified,  shocked. 

1664  H.  MORE  Mutt.  Iniq.  l.  u.  vii.  130  By  their  absence 
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and  silence  will  they  preach  and  inculcate  Atheism  and 
Infidelity  into  their  scandalized  Clergie.  1861  LYTTON  Str. 
Story  xxvi.  (1864)  82  My  eye  turned  in  scandalized  alarm 
towards  Mrs.  Poyntz.  1890  S.  J.  DUNCAN  Soc.  Departure 
305  Mrs.  Fitzomnipp.  .smoketh  cigarettes,  .under  the  very 
noses  of  the  scandalised. 

Scandalizer  (skae'ndaUizoj).    [f.  SCANDALIZE 

P.  +  -BK1.] 

1.  One  who  slanders ;  a  libeller. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  ix.  409  A  damnable  scandalizer  of  the 
Church.  1680  J.  PHILLIPS  Dr.  Oates's  Narrat.  Virtd.  52 
The  Scandalizer  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Vindicator  of 
the  English  Catholicks.  1865  Cornk,  Mag.  Nov.  484  The 
assembled  fathers  decreed  that  the  corpse  of  the  scandaliser 
of  women  should  forthwith  be  exhumed. 

2.  One  who  places  a  moral  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  another.   ?  06s. 

1680  BAXTF.R  Cath,  Commitn,  r.  xi.  (1684)  28  Even  those 
little  ones  of  whose  scandaljzers  and  neglecters  Christ  spake 
so  terribly,  were  none  of  them  without  some  Sin. 

Scandalizing  (skae'ndaUizin),  vbl.  sb,  [f. 
SCANDALIZE  v.1  +  -ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
SCANDALIZE  in  various  senses. 

1575  GASCOIGNE  Posies  Ep.  to  Rev.  Divines  ??j,  [They] 
haue  presumed  to  thinke  that  the  same  was  indeed  written 
to  the  scandalizing  of  some  worthie  personages.  1637 
GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop.  Cerent,  u.  ix.  39  They  are  rather  to  be 
thought  obstinate  in  scandalizing,  who. .take  not  away  the 
occasion  of  the  scandal!.  1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xxiii. 
237  It  was  thought  fit  that  the  Scandalizing  of  such  a  Person 
should  not  be  passed  over  without  publick  Satisfaction. 
1816  \V.  DUNCAN  Sel.  Oral,  Cicero  x.  311  Scandalising  has 
nothing  in  view  but  contumely. 

Scandalizing  (skse-ndatoizin),  ///.  a.  [f. 
SCANDALIZE  Z>.!  +  -ING-.]  That  scandalizes. 

1.  Causing  offence. 

1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  PoL  iv.  xii.  §  2  Good  things  haue  no 
scandalizing  nature  in  them.  1661  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm. 
Hi.  Ep.  Ded.,  Neither  have  you  in  this  scandalizing  Age 
laid  a  stone  of  offence  before  others,  but  admirably  vindi- 
cated the  honour  of  Religion. 

2.  Uttering  malicious  and  false  reports. 

1646  '  ALETHEGRAPHUS*  Let.  to  G,  Wither  i  Being  stig- 
matized, at  least  with  the  name  of  lying  and  Scnndali/ins 
Bard.  1847  Mischief  of  the  Muses  45,  I  bear  the  jokes  Of 
cruel  scandalizing  folks.  1876  CLAKK  RUSSELL  Is  he  the 
Man?  II.  226,  I  would. .wash  my  hands  of  this  unjust 
scandalizing  neighbourhood. 

t  Sca'ndalled,  ppl.  a.  06s.  Also  7  scandald. 
[f.  SCANDAL  v.  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  Disgraced,  shameful. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  90  Since  they  did  plot  The 
meanes,  that  duskie  Dis,  my  daughter  got,  Her,  and  her 
blind-Boyes  scandald  company,  I  haue  forsworne. 

2.  Slandered,  falsely  accused. 

a  1639  T.  CAREW  Fern.  Honour  3  When  scandall'd  vertue 
might  be  bold,  Bare  foot,  upon  sharp  Cultures  spread  O'r 
burning  coles  to  march.  1660  PJea  for  Ministers  in  Sequestr. 
3  What  with  him  was  the  highest  cognizance  of  (not  the 
scandalous  but  scandaled)  Puritan  Ministers,  but  the  brand 
of  Raschals? 

t  Sca'ndaller.  Obs.  [f.  SCANDAL  v.  +  -EUI.] 
One  who  utters  scandal ;  one  who  slanders. 

<ri6ao  W.HUDSON  in  fntell.Obseri-er (1867)  XI.  107  Libellers, 
scandalors  of  the  state,  and  such  like.  168^  '  PHILO  PATER* 
Observator  Reproved  5  The  first  step  to  it  in  Petitioning 
against  the  Observator,  for  a  Common  Scandaler  of  the 
Church  and  Church-men. 

Scandalous  (skce-ndatos),  a.  (and  sb.).  Also 
6  scandelouse,  7  scandolous,  scandelous.  [a. 
F.  scandatfux  =  Sp.t  Pg.  escandaloso,  \\..scandalosot 
med.L.  scandalous  t  f.  eccl.  L.  scandalum  :  see 
SCANDAL  sb.  and  -ous.]  A.  adj. 

f  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  causing,  a  *  stumbling- 
block  '  or  occasion  of  offence ;  also,  bringing  dis- 
credit on  one's  class  or  position.  06s. 

1592  Maldon  (Essex]  Borough  Deeds  Bundle  149  No.  13 
Hereby  you  are  growen  verie  scandalouse  and  offensive 
\nto  many.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxvii.  216  Many  Laws. . 
may  be  found  both  scandalous  and  full  of  greevance  to  their 
Posterity  that  made  them.  1670  WALTON  Lives  i.  47  He 
was  enabled,  .to  make  such  provision  for  his  children  that 
they  were  not  left  scandalous,  as  relating  to  their  or  his 
Profession  and  Quality. 

f  b.  In  the  I7th  century  applied  to  ministers  of 
religion  who  were  regarded  as  unfit  for  their  office 
on  the  ground  of  heresy  or  unbecoming  conduct. 

1631  High  Commission  Cases  (Camden)  219  That  such 
were  scandalous  and  fitt  to  be  therfore  removed  from  the 
ministry.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reh.  in.  §  56  Who  were 
quickly  taught,  to  call  all  those  against  whom  such  Petitions 
and  Articles  were  exhibited  the  Scandalous  Clergy;  which 
appellation  was  frequently  applied  to  men  of  great  Gravity 
and  Learning,  and  the  most  Unblemish'd  lives.  1667  MAR- 
VELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  242  Yesterday  was  the  debate 
concerning,  .the  punishing  of  scandalous  Clergymen. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  scandal ;  grossly  disgrace- 
ful. Also  (now  rarely}  of  a  person :  Guilty  of 
grossly  disgraceful  conduct,  infamous. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  ir.  iii.  121  But  this  most  cruell  vsage 
of  your  Queene..somthtng  sauors  Of  Tyrannic,  and  will 
ignoble  make  you,  Yea,  scandalous  to  the  World.      1681 
*  LAVEL  Muth.  Grace  xxxy.  588  The  scandalous  falls  of  good 
men  are  like  a  bag  of  poison  cast  by  Satan  into  the  spring 
whence  the  whole  town  is  supplied  with  water,     a  1704  T. 
BROWN  Eng.  Sat,   Wks.  1730  I.  28  Domitian,  the  most 
scandalousemperor.and  most  infamous  of  men.  17*0  HKAHNF. 
CW&cMO.H.S.)  VII. 91  The  most  scandalous  Election  that 
ever  was  in  Oxford.     1769  Junius  Lett.  Ixviii.  348  Scanda- 
lous traffic,  .is  introduced  into  the  administration  of  justice. 
1770  BURKE  Prts.  Discont.  52  Persons  not  only  generally 


scandalous  in  their  lives  but  the  identical  persons  who  [etc.]. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  ;]/.  Perth  xxv,  I.. was  this  instant  setting 
forth  to  Kin  fauns,  to  plead  my  innocence  of  this  scandalous 
charge.  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  96  The  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  was  indolent,  luxurious, 
and  worldly  :  but  such  failings . .  are  scandalous  in  a  prelate. 
1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  L  xx.  445  The  great  extent  to 
which  they  [bribes]  were  accepted  has  long  been  one  of  the 
foulest  scandals  of  a  scandalous  reign. 

3.  Of  words  and  writing  :  Defamatory,  libellous. 
Of  persons  :  Addicted  to  or  loving  scandal. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  v.  i.  122  Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall,  On  him  so  neere 
vs?  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  \\.  167  They  were  not  content  to 
returne  a  resolute  answere,  but  added  scandalous  words, 
terming  us  meschini.  1642  (title}  An  Ordinance,  .for  pro- 
hibiting the  printing,  .of  any  Lying  Pamphlet  scandalous 
to  His  Majestic.  1646  H.  MARKIIAM  Let.  in  \-2th  Rep. 
Hist.  J17SS.  Connn.  App.  v.  2,  I  shall  not  trouble  your 
Ladyship  with  her  scandelous  and  sawcy  language  of  my 
Lorde  or  ypurselfe.  1700  CONGKEVE  Way  of  World  it.  ii, 
He.,  will  willingly  dispence  with  the  hearing  of  one  scandal- 
ous Story.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  \\,  vii,  The  most 
scandalous  tongues  have  never  dared  censure  my  reputation. 
1821-22  SHKI.I.KY  Ckas.  /,  MI.  48  In  distraining  for  ten 
thousand  pounds  Upon  his  books  and  furniture  nt  Lincoln, 
Were  found  these  scandalous  and  seditious  letters.  1875 
TKNNYSON  Q.  Mary  v,  ii,  lint  I  am  small  and  scandalous, 
And  love  to  hear  bad  tales  of  Philip. 

4.  Of  a  statement,  etc.  :    Not   pertinent    to    the 
case,  irrelevant. 

1750  Vesty^s  Chanc.  Cases  (1773)  II.  24  Nothing  pertinent 
to  the  cause  can  be  said  to  be  scandalous.  1809  Ibid.  (1827) 
XV.  477  The  introduction  of  irrelevant  and  scandalous 
matter  upon  affidavits.  1835  J.  S.  SMITH  Chanc.  Pratt. 
(1837)  I.  567. 

f5.  rath.  ?  Putrid,  offensive.    Obs. 

1676  WISEMAN  Chirjtrg;  Treat,  vn.  vi.  66  These  are  the 
Ulcers  which  render ./fc/if/sr  a«z  Scandalous.    1694  SALMON' 
Bate's  Dispens.    (1713)   183/1    It  cures   the   Scurvy,  t,even 
when  it  is  become  scandalous). 
B.  sb.  slang.  A  periwig. 

a  1700  in  Ii.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cfvw. 

Scandalously  (skae-ndaUsli),  adv.  [f.  SCAN- 
DALOUS a.  +  -LV  -.]  In  a  scandalous  manner. 

1602  in  Moryson  Itin.  (1617)  n.  252  Some  seditious  persons 
..speak  scandalously.  1631  GOUGR  God?s  Arrows  Treat. 


met  with  no  where  else.  1810  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart 
(1837)  II.  viii.  302,  I  have  been  scandalously  lazy  in  answer- 
ing your  kind  epistle.  1895  La~u  Times  XCIX.  499/2  The 
number  of  convictions  is  so  scandalously  out  of  proportion 
to  the  number  of  crimes  committed. 

Scan-dalousness.     [f.    SCANDALOUS  a.  + 

-NESS.]     The  quality  of  being  scandalous. 

1646  P.  BULKEI.EY  Gospel  Coi't,  v.  383  If  we  open  the 
mouthes  of  men  against  our  profession,  by  the  reason  of  the 
scandallousness  of  our  lives,  we  shall  have  the  greater  sinne. 
1818  COBBETT /W. /?*£-.  XXXIII.  462  They  even  surpassed 
the  Pittites  in  the  prodigality  and  scandalousness  of  their 
grants  [etc.]. 

II  Sca'ndalum  magiia'tnm.  Law.  PI. 
scandala magnatum.  O&s.exc.  Hist.  [mecl.L., 
'  scandal  of  magnates ' :  scandalum  SCANDAL  sb., 
magnatum  gen.  pi.  of  magnas  MAGNATE. 

The  term  was  suggested  by  the  wording  of  the  statute 
2  Ric.  II  stat.  i  c.  5,  which  provides  penalties  for  the 
offence;  the  Anglo- Fr.  text  of  the  statute,  however,  does 
not  contain  any  literally  equivalent  expression.] 

The  utterance  or  publication  of  a  malicious  report 
against  any  person  holding  a  position  of  dignity. 
(In  popular  writings,  the  plural  was  sometimes 
misused  as  a  sing.)  Also  transf.  in  jocular  use, 
something  scandalous. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Phoenix  F  j  b,  A  Writ  of  Delay,  Long- 
sword.  Scandala  Magnatum  ^  Backesword.  1632  MASSIN- 
CER  City  Madam  i.  i,  'Tis  more  punishable  in  our  house 
Then  Scandalum  magnatum.  1683  N.  O.  BoiUan's  Lutrin 
IL  14  Venturing  at  last  on  Scandalum  Magnatum^  Two 
thousand  more;  yet  still  the  Jade  did  rate  'um.  1691  R. 
I/ESTRANGK  Fables  clvi.  141  A  Scandala  Magnatum^  or  a 
Libel  upon  his  Superiors.  1713  ADDISON  Trial  Count  Tariff 
9  He  in  the  First  Place  accusedhis  Adversary  of  Scandalum 
magnatum.  1771  BURKE  Sj>,  Powers  Juries  (1816)  I.  83 
The  statute  of  scandalum  magnatum  is  the  oldest  that  I 
know.  1850  SMEULEY  Frank  l-'airlegh  iv,  Scandalum  mag- 
natum I  not  a  true  bill. 

Scandaroon  (sk3enda™-n).  Also  7  skan- 
deroun.  [Presumably  from  Scanderoon>  Iskan- 
deriiH)  the  name  of  a  seaport  in  Syria.] 

fl.  ?  A  swindler,  fraudulent  dealer.   Obs. 

1631  WEEVER  Anc,  funeral  Mon.  342  There  are  a  com- 
pany of  notable  Skanderouns  which  greatly  desire  to  be 
stiled  Merchants,  and  these  are  such  as  runne  from  house 
to  house,  from  Market  to  Market, ..with  packs  and  Fardels 
vpon,  their  backes,  filled  with  counterfeit  and  adulterate 
wares..:  and  these  are  called  Pedlcrs. 

2.  A  variety  of  Carrier  Pigeon. 

Perh.  so  called  from  the  fact  that'formerly  the  Pigeon  was 
employed  by  the  English  Factory  at  Scanderoon  to  carry 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  their  ships  in  that  port  to 
Aleppo1  (Encycl.  Rfetrop.  XVII.  37). 

1860  BKKNT  Pigeon  Bk.  21  The  Scandaroon,  or  Great 
Horseman  (Coluwba  tnbercutosa)..  .This  is  another  breed 
of  the  Wattled  Pigeons.  1879  L.  WRIGHT  Pract.  Pigeon 
Keeper  80  We  should-.be  very  much  inclined  to  try  a  cross 
with  a  white  Scandaroon. 

Scandent  (skarndent),  a.  Zool.  and  Bot.  [ad. 
L.  scandent-emt  pr.  pple.  of  scandtre  to  climb  :  see 
SCAN  &.]  Climbing;  ascending. 

a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE   Tracts  (1683)  7   Hedera  or   Ivy, 


which  notwithstanding,  except  in  itsscandent  nature,  agreed 
not  fully  with  the  other,  cijn  PKTIVKR  Gazopkyl.\x.  84 
A  scandent  Plant  with  long  opposite  Leaves,  and  a  Melon- 
like  Root.  1821  W.  P.  C.  BARTON  Flora  N.  Anier.  I.  38 
Root  perennial,  stem  scandent,  red.  1847  HODGSON  in  Jrnl, 
AsiaticSoc.  Bengal\V\.  n.  700  The  Goats  have  callosities 
on  the  chest  and  knees.  ..Eminently  bold,  saucy,  and 
scandent.  1879  M.  COLLINS  Pen  Sketches  I.  116  Covered 
by  blossoming  wistaria  and  other  scandent  plants. 

tSca'nderbeg,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  Also  6-7 
scanderbag.  [A  use  of  the  Turkish  appellation 
(Iskander=  Alexander,  with  the  title  BEG  j£.)  of 
George  Castriotes,  who  led  a  successful  revolt  of 
the  Albanians  against  the  Turks  in  the  I5th  c.] 
a.  sb.  The  proper  name  used  allusively  :  One  re- 
sembling Scanderbeg.  b.  adj.  Used  as  an  epithet 
of  abuse  :  Rascally. 

1598  II.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  r.  ii.  (1601)  B  4,  Horsou 
Scanderbag  rogue.  ^1635  RANDOLPH  i  fey  for  Honesty  in. 
i.  (1651)  21  And  I  will  be  the  Scanderbeg  of  the  Company, 
The  very  Tarnberlane  of  this  ragged  rout.  1684  OTWAY 
Atheist  i.  i,  The  Scanderbeg-monkey  has  not  behavM  him- 
stlf  unhandsomely. 

Hence  f  Scanderbeg-ging1///.  a. 

1593  G.  HARVEY  AVrc  Letter  D3b,  Haue  you  forgot  tht 
Scanaer begging  wight? 

Scandian  (sKse'ndian),  a.  [f.  'L.Scandia  (app. 
a  synonym  of  Scandinavia)  +  -AN.]  =  SCANDI- 
NAVIAN' ;  subst.  an  inhabitant  of  Scnmlinavia. 

1668  \VILKIS-S  Real  Char. \.\.  §  3.  3  The  Danish,  Scandian, 
or  perhaps  the  Gothic  [dialect],  to  \vhich  hclnn^s  the  Lan- 
guage used  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Swedt-land,  and  Island. 

1708    OlAMBEKLAYNE  St.  Gt.   B)'lt.    I.   III.    ill.   (1743)   162   Nor- 

w;ty,  inhabited  by  the  Progeny  of  the  old  Scandians.  1887 
SKKAT  Princ.  F.ngi.  Etyaml.  454  The  only  objection  to  the 
title  '  Scandinavian  '  is  its  length,  on  which  account  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  shorten  it  to  '  Scandian '. 

t  Sca-ndic,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Scandia  ;sec  prec.)  + 
-ic.]  --SCANDINAVIAN-. 

1708  CHA.MBKRLAYNK.5Y.  Gt.  Brit.  I.  iii.  iii.  1 1743)  162  Theii 
Christian  names  were  generally  Scandic.  1808  FINLAY  Sc. 
Hist,  'f-  Rom.  Ballads  I.  p.  xxix,  The  Scandic  scholars,  we 
know,  lay  claim  to  an  extravagant  antiquity  for  thtir  Edda. 

Scandinavian  (akseuidin/i-viSn),  a.     [f.  L. 

Scandinavia  +  -AX. 

The  name  Sfondfnavia,  which  appears  in  the  existing 
text  of  Pliny,  is  a  mistake  for Scadinavia,  a.  Tent.  *Skadi- 
naujil,  whence  by  normal  phonetic  development  OE. 
Scfdcmg  (Keowulf  ^^36)  =  ()N.  Skdney  (adopted  in  OE.  as 
Sctftteg),  the  name  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Sweden  ;  the 
terminal  element  is  *anj,it  OE.  e'gt  tg,  island.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  Scandinavia,  a  geographical 
term  including  the  three  countries  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark.  Also  as  sb.,  one  connected  ethno- 
graphically  with  one  of  these  three  countries. 

1784  JF.RNINCHAM  {title]  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Scandinavian  Poetry.  1830  SCOTT  lyanhoe  xlii.  note^  The 
architecture  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  1864  D.  COOK  in 
Once  a  lVeek-2^  Nov.  627/2  The  flowing  flaxen  Scandinavian 
locks  which  Mr.  Fechter's  picturesque  Hamlet  lias  brought 
upon  the  boards. 

Hence  Scandina'vianism,  the  characteristic  ideas 
of  the  Scandinavian  people. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  n  May,  During  the  first  quarter,  however, 
of  the  present  century,  there,  was  a  national  reaction  in 
favour  of  Scnndinavianism.  1907  Academy  5  Oct.  962/1  In 
plastic  art  there  is  a  certain  Scandinavianism  visible,  which 
has  lasted  longest  in  Iceland. 

t  Sca'iicliscope.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L.  scandcrt  to 
climb  +  -SCOPE  (used  unmeaningly).]  A  machine 
for  cleaning  chimneys,  invented  by  G.  Smart. 

1825  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II.  617  Pray  order  maids  the 
Scandiscope  And  not  the  climbing  boy. 

Scandium  (skre'nditfm).  Chem.  [f.  Scandia  : 
see  SCANDIAN  and  -IUM.]  A  metal  discovered  by 
Nilson  in  1879  in  the  Scandinavian  mineral  cuxenite. 

1879  Academy  13  Sept.  198  P.  T.  Cleve  has  isolated  the 
metal  scandium.  1887  A  (Attututn  3  Sept.  299/3  Three 
recognized  gaps  have  been  filled  by  the  discovery  of  the 
elements  gallium,  scandium,  and  germanium.  1905  It-id. 
22  July  nS/2  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  has  also  observed  in  the 
chromosphere  of  the  sun  the  spectrum  of  the  rare  element 
scandium,  the  predicted  discovery  of  which  was  one  of  the 
crowning  tiiumphs  of  Mendeleeffs  Periodic  Law. 

Scandle,  obs.  form  of  SCANDAL. 

t  Sca'ndular.  Obs.  rare-0,  [ad.  late  L.  scan- 
du/iirt'Sj  f.  scandula  a  roofing  shingle.] 

1656  I'LOUNT  Glossogr.^  Scandnlar^  that  is  of  wooden  Tiles, 
or  Shingles. 

Scarie,  obs.  form  of  SKEIN. 

t  Sca*nic,  a.  Obs.  rarer1,  [f.  Scania  (latinized 
form  of  ON.  SkAney.  see  SCANDINAVIAN)  +  -ic.] 
^  SCANDINAVIAN. 

1665  J.  WEBB  Stone- ff tug  (1725)  192  The  Scanick,  of  old 
the  Gothick. 

Scanke,  obs.  form  of  SHANK  sb. 

Soanklyone,  variant  of  SCANTILLON. 

Scanlot,  obs.  form  of  SCANTLET. 

Scanmag  (skse'nmae-g).  slang.  The  abbreviated 
form  (scan,  mag.)  of  SCANDALUM  MAGNATUM,  used 
jocularly  as  a  word  in  the  sense  of  (  scandal*. 

1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  i.  ii,  The  publisher,  .threatening 
himself  with  the  pillory,  or  absolutely  indicting  himself  for 
Scan.  Mag.  i8>6  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Man  of  Many 
Fr.  (Colburn)  124, 1  can  give  you  a  daily  abstract  of  fashion- 
able scan-mag.  1841  \V.  H.  MAXWELL  Scotland  (1855)  17 
Scan-mag  \s  never  heard  of.  1859  SALA  Twice  round  Clock 
(i860  135  The  swarms  of  flies,  .noisily  buzzing  their  scan- 
mag  in  private  parlours. 


SCANNABLE. 
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SCANT. 


Sc amiable  (skae-nabl),  a.   [f.  SCAN  v.  4-  -ABLE.] 

That  can  be  scanned. 

i8a8  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  751  Sonnets.. which  are  not 
even  scannable  nonsense  verses. 

Scanner  (skse-nsi).    [f.  SCAN  v.  + -Eii1.] 

1.  One  who  scans  or  examines  critically. 

1557  R.  RECORDS  Whetstone  biiij,  [Lines.]  To  the  curiouse 
scanner.  1575  Recorde's  Or.  Arts  CC  vij,  Suche  scanners 
[sc.  cunning  Lawyers]  shoulde  seetne  to  cunning,  and  yet 
not  so  cunning  as  cruell.  1604  BABINGTONO?«/C Notes Ln>it. 
xiii.  no  Beware  euer  to  be  a  curious  scanner  of  other  mens 
Hues,  or  a  rash  iudge.  1834  F.  MAHONY  Kelfy.  Father  front 
iv,  (1836)  170  The  keen  and  scrutinizing  philosopher,  the  scan- 
ner  of  whate'er  lies  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  human  heart. 

2.  One  who  scans  verse. 

1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  X.  317  The  scanner  has 
to  consider  neither  the  articulation  of  the  vowels,  nor  the 
position  of  the  consonants.  1906  H.  VAN  DYKE  Ideals  fy 
Applic.  xi.  237  We  are  spending  infinite  toil  and  money  to 
produce  spellers  and  parsers  and  scanners. 

Scanning  (skce-nin),  vbh  sh.  [f.  SCAN  v.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  vb. 

1.  PrOS.     =SCANSION2. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  442/2  Scannynge,  of  verse,  scnnsio. 
1586  W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrle  (Arb.)  69  All  quantities 
necessary  to  the  skanning  of  any  verse.  1676  MARVELI, 
Kir.  Smirke  6  This  Scanning  was  a  liberal  Art  that  we 
learn'd  at  Grammar-SchooI.  1797  Monthly  Muff.  III.  258 
It  will  be  verse  only  to  the  scanning,  and  neither  verse  nor 
prose  to  the  ear.  1886  J.  H.  MAYOR  Eng.  Metre  iv.  54  We 
come  now  to  the  lines  which  are  said  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  analysis  by  feet.  I  give  what  I  consider  the  true  scan- 
ning of  each. 

b.  Path.  (Cf.  SCANNING///,  a.  2.) 

1887  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  2  Apr.  732/2  A  case  of  locomotor 
ataxy.,  with  '  scanning  '  of  speech. 

2.  Close  investigation   or  consideration,  critical 
examination  or  judgement;    discussion,  comment, 
perception,  discernment.    Cf.  SCAN  v.  2  b.    Phrases, 
•\to  have  (a  matter)  in  scanning,  f/<?  come ,  fall 
to  scanning. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comfn.  238  Therfore  muste 
prynces  and  noble  men  be  at  the  skannyng  therof.  1575 
Recorde's  Gr.  Arts  Cc  vj  b,  If  some  cunning  Lawyers  had 
this  matter  in  scanning,  they  would  determine  this  Testa- 
ment to  be  quite  voide,  1576  GASCOIGNE  Spoyle  of  Ant' 
iverp  C  vij,  But  I  leaue  the  skanning  of  theyr  deedes  vnto 
God.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  57  Another  question  falleth 
sometimes  into  scanning,  namely  [etc.].  1611  SPEED  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  vii.  xliii.  (1632)  411  It  was  therefore  instantly  de- 
sired, that  the  cause  might  once  more  come  to  scanning. 
1670  \\.GEW&  Behemoth  (1840)  167  The  private  interpretation 
of  the  Scripture,  exposed  to  every  man's  scanning  in  his 
mother-tongue.  1699  POMFKET  Marr.  Earl  of  A^—  76 
Ev'ry  teeming  thought,  Is  to  the  scanning  of  her  judgment 
brought.  1704  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  413  They  used 
a  sweet  fluent  kind  of  Rhetorick.  .which,  .serv'd  only  to 
put  a  present  good  Face  upon  an  Argument,  but  would 
not  bear  Scanning.  1840  CAHLYLE  Heroes  iii.  (1841)  165 
The  '  Tree  Igdrasil '  buds  and  withers  by  its  own  laws, — too 
deep  for  our  scanning. 

Scanning  (sk3e'nirj),///.fl.  [f.ScAN^.  +  -ING2.] 

1.  That    scans    or   examines    closely;    critical, 
searching. 

1863  GEO.  EUOT  Romola  i.  iii,  When  his  eyes  fell  again 
they  glanced  round  with  a  scanning  coolness.  1881  E.  F. 
POYNTER  Among  t/ie  Hilh  I,  196  She  hated  to  meet  her 
neighbours  and  feel  their  scanning  glances. 

2.  Path.  Epithet  applied  to  a  measured  manner 
of  speaking  or  utterance,  with  more  or  less  regular 
pauses,  characteristic  of  certain  nervous  diseases. 

1866  FLINT  Princ.  <$•  Pract.  Med.  (1880)  740  The  patient 
speaks  in  a  slow,  monotonous  manner,  with  intervals  be- 
tween syllables,  as  in  scanning.  The  peculiarity  is  known 
as  the  *  scanning  speech'.  1899  Allbutt*$  Syst.  Med.  VII, 
58  A  peculiar  defect  of  speech  described  as  a  scanning 
utterance.  Ibid.  382. 

Hence  Sca-nningly  adv. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  iv.  xxxiv,  Jacob  looked  up 
into  his  face  scanningly  for  a  moment  or  two.  1884  E. 
FAWCETT  Rutherford  ix.  96  He  looked  down  for  a  moment 
scanningly  at.. his  delicate  filbert-shaped  nails. 

Scans,  obs.  form  of  SCONCE,  fort. 

Scanse,  obs.  var.  SCANCE  z/.1 

Scansion  (skse-njan).  [ad.  L.  scansion-em,  n. 
of  action  f.  scandcre  to  climb,  SCAN.  Cf.  F.  scan- 
sion (G.  scansion),  It.  scansions.] 

fl.  The  action  of  climbing  up.  Obs.  rare  — l. 

1654  Z.  COKE  Loghk  200  Ascension  is  the  scansion  or 
moving  from  an  inferior  place  to  a  superior. 

2.  Pros.  The  action  or  the  art  of  scanning  verse ; 
the  division  of  verse  into  metrical  feet ;  also,  an 
example  of  this. 

1671  in  PHILLIPS.  1779  LOWTH  in  Serin,  fy  Rem.  (1834) 
387  The  author. .only  intended,  that  we  should  give  him 
credit  awhile  for  the  truth  of  his  scansion,  a  1849  POE 
Rationale  of  Verse  Whs.  1864  II.  249  The  object  of  what 
we  call  scansion  is  the  distinct  marking  of  the  rhythmical 
flow.  1874  SYMONDS  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Dec.  772  In  this  prosody 
[of  blank  verse]  scansion  by  time  takes  the  place  of  scansion 
by  metrical  feet.  1894  SALA  London  up  to  Date  ii.  30  He 
is  an  amiable  poet.. and  does  not  bite,  unless  the  accuracy 
of  his  scansion  be  impeached.  1900  SKEAT  Chaucer  Canon 
§  37  Chaucer  has  certain  peculiarities  of  grammar,  upon 
which  the  scansion  of  his  lines  largely  depends. 

Scansionist  (skse-njanist).  [f.  SCANSION  + 
-JST.]  One  who  is  versed  in  the  art  of  scansion. 

1849  Eraser's  Mag.  XXXIX.  106  The  scandalised  scan- 
sionist  stumbles  at  occasional  trochees.  1907  T.  S.  OMOND 
Eng.  Metrists  ii.  60  All  musical  scansionists  of  prose  seem 
to  me  apt  to  read  into  it  a  factitious  regularity. 


i  Sca'lisive,  a.  Obs.  rare~~^.  [f.  L.  scandere 
(ppl.  stem  scans-}  +  -IVE.]  —  SCANDENT  a. 

1657  TOMLISSON  Renous  Disp.  279  Both  [black  and  white 
pepper  plants]  are  scansive  [L.  scansilis  est\. 

liScansores(skccnso9T?'z),//.  Omith.  [mod.L., 
pi.  of  *scansorj  agent-n.  of  scandSre  to  climb.]  The 
name  given  by  llliger  (1811)  to  his  first  Order  of 
birds,  comprising  the  Climbers  (see  CLIMBER  3). 

1835-6  OWEN  in  Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  26^/1  Order  III. 
Scansores..  .The  disposition  of  the  toes.. gives  the  Scan- 
sores  great  facility  in  climbing  the  branches  of  trees.  1872 
NICHOLSON  Palxont.  395. 

Scansorial  (sksensoa'rial),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  L. 
scansori~ust  used  for  climbing  (f.  scandcre  to  climb  : 
see  SCAN  v.)  +  -AL.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  climbing;  spec,  of  the  feet 
of  birds  and  animals,  adapted  for  climbing. 

1806  TURTON  tr.  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  VII.  Expl.  Terms, 
Scansorial)  formed  for  climbing  :  Applied  to  the  feet  of  birds 
which  have  two  toes  before  and  two  behind.  1837  Penny 
Cycl,  VIII.  146/2  In  the  Certhiadx  the  foot  is  not  strictly 
scansorial.  Ibid.  206/2  Birds  which  have.. three  anterior 
toes  and  one  posterior  scansorial  one.  1877  COUES  Fur- 
Bearing  Anim.  vii.  215  A  tardy  terrestrial  animal,  .lacking 
..the  scansorial  ability  of  the  Martens.  1884  —  Key  N. 
Amer.  Birds  (ed.  2)  130  The  zygodactyle  or  yoke-toed 
modification.. was  formerly  made  much  of,  as  a  scansorial 
or  climbing  type  of  foot. 

2.  That  climbs  or  is  given  to  climbing  ;  spec,  of 
a  bird,  belonging  to  the  Order  SCANSOUES. 

Scansorial  barbet,  a  barbet  of  the  family  Capitonidx  or 
Barbels  proper  as  distinguished  from  the  Puff-birds. 

1835-6  OWEN  in  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  268/2  The  scan- 
serial  families  are  the.  .Parrots..  Woodpeckers,  Wry-necks 
..Cuckoos.  .Toucans.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  146  The 
Scansorial  birds.  1841  SELBY  in  Proc.  fferw.  Nat.  Club  I. 
253  Of  the  Scansorial  tribe,  the  Picus  major  (great  spotted 
woodpecker)  is  the  only  species.  1871  C.  H.  T.  &  G.  F.  L. 
MARSHALL  (title)  A  Monograph  of  the  Capitonidae,  or  Scan- 
sorial Barbels.  1875  BLAKE  Zool.  19  The  scansorial  Ape 
of  the  Old  World. 

B.  sl>.  A  bird  of  the  Order  SCANSORES. 

1842  in  BRASDK  Diet.  Sci.t  etc.     In  recent  Diets. 

Scansorious  (skctns6->*ri3s),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
scamori-us  ^see  prec.)  +  -ous.]  =  prec. 

1814  W.  1C.  LEACH  Zool.  Misc.  I.  71  Cuckow...The  feet 
are  generally  considered  as  scansorious,  or  formed  for  climb- 
ing (ped<!S  sfansorii).  1815  J.  F.  STEPHENS  in  Shaw's  Zool. 
IX.  66  note.  The  Parrot  genus  (Psittaciis)  affords  a  good 
example  of  true  scansorious  feel. 

Scaiisory  (skarnsori),  a.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L. 
scanscn-us  of  or  for  climbing,  f.  scandere  to  climb.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  climbing;  given  to  climbing. 

1657  ToMLtNSON  Kenan's  Disp.  264  Scammony.  .Is  a  lacte- 
ous,  volvulous,  scansory,  and  smooth  Plant.  1826  KIRBY 
&  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxv.  546  They  are  eminently  the 
scansory  or  climbing  legs  in  almost  all  insects. 

Scant  (skcent),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4-7 
skant,  5-0  scante,  6  skaunte.  [a.  ON.  skamt 
(netit.  adj.  used  a&sol.) :  see  SCANT  a.] 

1.  Scanty  supply ;  dearth,  scarcity. 

a  1350  S.  AndrtrM  274  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  7 
When  bai  saw  it  skarsli  spring,  ban  hopid  bai  to  haue  skant 
of  corn  And  of  fruyt.  c  1460  Toiuneley  Myst.  iii.  198  Yit  of 
mete  and  of  drynk  haue  we  veray  skant.  £1475  Ranf 
Coil^ear  273  The  King  buskit  him  sone  with  scant  of 
Squyary.  c  1565  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  xxiii,  How  can  I  want, 
or  suffer  scant;  whan  he  defendth  my  side,  a  1599  ROL- 
LOCK  Serin,  xiii.  (1616)  255  There  is  no  want  nor  scant  of 
mercy  in  Him.  a  1639  T.  CARKW  To  A.  L.  54  Like  the  ant 
In  plenty  hoord  for  time  of  scant.  1721  RAMSAY  Keitha 

}7  Hynds  and  herds  whase  cheeks  bespake  nae  scant.    1757 
.  H.  GROSE  Voy.  E.  Indies  ^60  If  there  is  a  scant  of  wood, 
or  rain  intervenes  to  damp  it.     1823  GALT  Entail  I.  ix.  66 
There  was  neither  scant  nor  want  at  his  burial. 

f2.  Want,  need,  requirement.    Obs.  rare"1. 

c  1550  Songs  #  Poems  Costume  (Percy)  82  With  meate 
before  the  set,  Suffise  but  nature's  scant. 

f  3.  Naut.  The  action  of  SCANT  V. ;  the  drawing 
ahead  (of  wind).  Obs. 

1595  Drake's  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  19  The  scant  of  wlnde  we 
had  on  Wednesday. 

Scant  (skccnt),fl.  and  adv.  Nowmainly/z'tenz?^. 
Forms :  4-8  skant,  5  skantt,  (schante,  6 
skaunte),  5-6  scante,  skante,  5-  scant,  [a. 
ON.  ;£#;;//,  neut.  of  skamm-r  short,  brief  («OHG. 
scatnm).  For  the  retention  of  the  neuter  ending  cf. 
THWART  and  QUART  a.  See  also  SCANT  sb.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Existing  or  available  in  inadequate  or  barely 
sufficient  amount,  quantity,  or  degree ;  stinted  in 
measure,  not  abundant.  Said  of  commodities,  esp. 
provisions;  also  of  immaterial  things,  actions, 
qualities,  etc. 

a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  501  He  wrot  so 
faste  til  bat  he  want,  For  his  parchemyn-skin  was  so  scant, 
To  speken  bei  hedde  such  space.  1428  in  Sitrtees  Misc. 
(1890)  3  Iren  waxed  skant  and  dere.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr. 
v.  viii.  530  Thei  lyueden  streitli  and  in  scant  mete  and 
drinke.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  i.  Prol.  307  Thocht  in  my 
translatioun  eloquence  skant  is.  1548  HALL  Chron. ,  Edw.  IV 
(1550)  41  b,  Ifyrgent  necesshie  should  expostulate,  he  wer 
of  scant  abilitie,  to  conscribe  and  set  furthe  a  newe  armie. 
1550-3  Decaye  Eng.  in  S.  Fish  Supplic.  Beggers  (1871)  96 
The  more  shepe,  the  skanter  is  the  whit  meate.  1624 
FLETCHER  Rule  a  Wife  in.  (1640)  39  She  had  but  a  scant 
fame.  1631  LITHGOW  Trtw,  \.  29  Deuotion  waxed  scant 
amongst  the  Christians.  1636  HEVWOOD  Chall.  Beauty  in. 
F  i,  They  are  full  of  large  promises  outward,  but  lin'd  with 
narrow  and  scant-performance  within.  1714  PRIOR  Viceroy 


xiv,  By  which  provisions  were  so  scant,  That  hundreds 
there  did  die.  a  1771  GRAY  Dante  23  What  scant  Light 
That  grim  and  antique  Tower  admitted.  1818  SCOTT  Heart 
Midi,  viii,  Doctor,  my  breath  is  growing  as  scant  as  a 
broken-winded  piper's.  1842  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  xiii, 
In  the  country  money  is  rather  scant.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul 
(1883)  250  The  notices  of  this  part  of  their  journey  are 
scant. 

b.  Preceding  a  sb.  without  article  or  other  quali- 
fying word  :  Very  little,  less  than  enough. 

1852  DJCKENS  Lett.  (1880)  I.  279  You  do  scant  justice  to 
Dover.  1855  M.  ARNOLD  Balder  Dead  ii.  90  Scant  space 
that  warder  left  for  passers  by.  1898  RIDER  HAGGARD  Dr. 
Theme  7  This  country  is  too  full ;  there  is  scant  room  for 
the  individual. 

fc.  Limited  in  numbers,  numerically  rare.   Obs. 

1581   PETTIE  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  n.  (1586)  55  b,  Philoso- 
phers and  Oratours,  who  are  very  scant  in  the  world, 
t  d.   To  come  scant  of :  to  fall  short  of.   Obs. 

1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  Northtv.  Hoe  i.  A  2,  True,  but 
yet  it  comes  scant  of  the  Prophesy  :  Lincolne  was,  London 
is,  and  Yorke  shall-be. 

2.  Of  a  quantity  or  amount  of  anything  ;  Limited, 
stinted;  not  full,  large,  or  copious, 

1556  LAUDER  Tractate  260  Than  can  ^e  be  no  manerwant 
Gold,  thocht  sour  pose  wer  neuer  sa  skant.  I598BARNFIELD 
*As  itfellvpon  a  Day*  35  But  if  store  of  Crownesbe  scant, 
No  man  will  supply  thy  want.  1611  BIULE  Micah  vi.  10 
The  scant  measure  that  is  abominable.  1624  SANDERSON 
Serin.  (1689)  264  Many  others  that  have  a  scanter  Portion. 
1634  MILTON  Conns  308  In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  Star- 
light. 1766  GOLDSM.  Hermit  iv,  And  tho'  my  portion  is 
but  scant,  I  give  it  with  good  will.  1885  blanch.  Exam. 
16  May  6/1  The  attendance,  .was.. so  scant  as  to  suggest 
that  many  members  must  have  anticipated  the  holiday. 
1891  F.  THOMPSON  Sister-Songs  (1895)  19  And  of  her  own 
scant  pittance  did  she  give,  That  I  might  eat  and  live. 

b.  Barely  amounting  to,  or  hardly  reaching  (a 
specified  number  or  amount).  Chiefly  U.S. ;  cf. 
SCANT  adv.  i  b. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  vi.  70  We  have  just  a  scant 
two  day's  allowance  of  meat  for  the  sick.  1895  Funk's 
Stand.  Dict.t  Scant,  a.  2.  (Colloq.)  Being  just  short  of  the 
measure  specified  :  often  with  the  indefinite  article  even 
with  a  plural  noun ;  as,  a  scant  half-hour ;  a  scant  five 
yards. 

3.  Limited  in  extent ;  not  wide  or  spacious. 

a  1533  Ln.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  H  vij  b, 
Though  the  realme  of  Italy  was  scant,  their  hertes  were 
grette.  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ck.  Scot.  v.  (1677)  255 
By  reason  of  the  skant  and  narrow  passage  many  were 
killed.  1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Set.  v.  23  And  lye  in  as 
narrow  a  room  as  their  images  take  up  in  our  scanter  Cra- 
niums.  1743  BLAIR  Grave  219  The  petty  Tyrant  Of  scant 
Domains  Geographer  ne'er  notic'd.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea 
ir.  xvi.  407  The  curt,  red  shell-jacket  he  wore  was  as  though 
it  were  a  world  too  scant  for  the  strength  of  the  man. 

4.  Having  a  scanty  or  limited  supply;    poorly 
furnished.     Const,  of. 


$  Comm.  to  Gen.  Assembly  Ch.  Scot.  13  You  were  scant  of 
furniture  of  this  kind  your  selves.  1789  BURNS  To  Dr. 
Blacklock  ix,  But  to  conclude  my  silly  rhyme  (I'm  scant  o' 
verse,  and  scant  o'  time).  1833  TENNYSON  Two  Voices  397 
'Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant.  1856  KANE  Arct. 
Expl.  II.  App.  H.  311  We  were  scant  of  fuel.  1879  STEVEN- 
SON Trav.  with  Donkey  72  Cold,  naked,  and  ignoble,  scant 
of  wood,  scant  of  heather,  scant  of  life. 

5.  Deficient  or  lacking  in  quality ;  poor,  meagre, 
not  full  or  rich.  Chiefly  of  immaterial  things. 
Const,  in. 

a  1631  DONNE  Ecstasie  39  Poems  (1633)  279  A  single  violet 
transplant,  The  strength,  the  colour,  and  the  size,  (All  which 
before  was  poore,and  scant)  Redoubles  still,  and  multiplies. 
1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  True  Hymn  iv,  Whereas  if  th1 
heart  be  moved,  Although  the  verse  be  somewhat  scant, 
God  doth  supplie  the  want.  1850  BLACKJE  /Eschylits  I.  26 
Hence  it  spread  Not  scant  in  strength,  a  mighty  beard  of 
flame. 

f6.  Sparing,  parsimonious,  not  liberal.  Also  in 
good  sense:  Chary,  not  lavish.  Const,  of.  Obs. 

c  1366  CHAUCER  A.  B.  C.  175  Sithe  he  his  merci  mesured 
so  large,  Be  ye  not  skant.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  442/2  Scant, 
parcns.  c  1550  H.  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture,  For  the  Wayting 
Seritaunt  41  Be  not  to  liberal!  nor  to  scant,  vse  measure  in 
eche  thing.  i6oz  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iii.  121  For  this  time, 
Daughter,  Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  Maiden  presence. 
a  1631  DONNE  Serm.  Ixxii.  (1640)  727  God  in  his  owne  be- 
halfe  complaines  of  the  scant  and  penurious  Sacrificer. 
a  1639  T.  CAREW  ToA.L.i\  Did  the  thing  for  which  I  sue 
Only  concern  myself,  not  you.. Then  had  you  reason  to  be 
scant.  1649  [cf.  stant-handedness  in  8].  1651  DAVENANT 
Gondibert  n.  i.  2  When  Infant  Morn.. With  a  scant  face 
peep'd  shylie  through  the  East. 

7.  Naut.  Of  wind  :  Too  much  ahead,  so  that  the 
ship  has  to  sail  very  close.  Cf.  SCANT  v.  2. 
(Opposed  to  large  or  free.) 

1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  276  The  winde  grew  scant 
[orig.  scarso\  to  approch  to  land,  a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON 
Naval  Tracts  n.  (1704)255/1  We  ply  into  the  Bay  with 
a  scant  Wind.  1793  RENNELL  in  Pkil.  Trans.  LXXXIII. 
189  Yet  the  wind,  being  both  scant  and  light,  we  could 
never  overcome  the  tendency  of  the  current.  1867  SMYTH 


Sailor's  Word-Ik.^  Scant,  a  term  applied  to  the  wind  when 
it  heads  a  ship  off,  so  that  she  will  barely  lay  her  course 
when  the  yards  are  very  sharp  up. 


8.  Comb.,  as  scant-feathered  adj. ;  t  scant-brain, 
one  lacking  in  wits;  fscant-handedness,  nig- 
gardliness ;  scant -of- wind  a.,  causing  shortness  ot 
breath  ;  scant  o1  grace  Sc,,  a  graceless  fellow. 

1864  A.  LEIGHTON  Myst.  Leg.  Edinb.  (1886)  122  Those 
"scant-brains  who  deny  ghosts..  187*  COUES  Key  N.  Amer. 
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Birds  201  Tarsi  long,  *scant-feathered.  1649  W.  SCLATER 
Comtit.  Malaehy  (1650)  161  To  what  cause  should  we  impute 
the  "scant-handedness  of  men  professing  of  Religion,  and 
the  fear  of  God  ;  that  they,  notwithstanding,  should  so 
niggardly  contribute?  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xiv,  I  never 
love  a  man  better  than  when  I  have  put  my  *scant-of-wind 
collar  about  his  neck.  1718  RAMSAY  Christ* s  Kirk  Gr.  in. 
xvii,  Your  tippanizing  *scant  o'  grace,  Quoth  she,  gars  me 
gang  duddy.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxviii,  I  ken'd  that 
Scant-o*-grace  weel  eneugh  frae  the  very  outset. 
B.  adv. 

1.  Hardly,  scarcely ;    barely.      Now  dial*    (see 
E.D.D.). 

?ci4So  Compend.  olde  Treat,  in  Roy  Rede  me  (Arb.)  175 
Other  Gospels  ben  yet  in  many  places  of  so  olde  englishe 
that  scant  can  anye  englishe  man  reade  them.  1492  fasten 
Lett.  III.  376  Hors  flesche  is  of  suche  a  price  here  that  my 
puree  is  schante  able  to  bye  one  hors.  156*  COOPER  Ans~u. 
Priv.  Masse  vii.  47  b,  I  thinke  you  wyl  scant  affirme  it, 
although  ye  be  ready  to  affirme  straunge  thinges.  1586  W. 
WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  29  He  would  haue  a  cast  at 
some  wanton  and  skant  comely  an  Argument.  1587  FLEMING 
Contn,  Holin&hed  III.  1982/1  His  lordship  himselfe  scant 
with  sixteene  horses,  .returned  towards  the  passage.  1592 
BACON  Wks.  (1862)  VIII.  198  It  was  wont  to  be  a  token  of 
scant  a  good  liegeman,  when  the  enemy  spoiled  the  country 
and  left  any  particular  mans  houses  or  fields  unwasted.  a  1661 
FULLER  OTirAfcfcfi£«rmr(i66a)  in.  82  Some  who  could  scant 
brook  the  name  of  bishop  were  content  to  give. .him  a 
good  Report. 

b.  qualifying  a  numeral  (which  sometimes  pre- 
cedes). Now<«r£.  (?  t/.S.) 

c  1400  MAUNOEV  (1839)  xxiii.  252  And  whan  thei  wil  fighte, 
thei  wille  schokken  hem  to  gidre  in  a  plomp  ;  that  ?if  there 
be  20000  men,  men  schalle  not  wenen,  that  there  be  scant 
loooo.  1466  Mann.  <$•  Househ.  Ex£.  (Roxb.)  362  The  ijd". 
federbed  conteynethe  of  lengthe  iij.  Flemyshe  stykes,  iij. 
quarters  and  more,  and  in  brede  iij.  Flemyshe  stykes  scant. 
1502  WillofSomer  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  mast  of  Corall  weyng 
vj"  skant.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  %  Commiv.  55  Often 
thousand  rowers .. scant  the  fourth  part  returneth  againe. 
1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  tr.  Acosta's  Hist,  Indies  in.  iv.  128 
They  have  scant  any  neede  to  touch  their  sailes  in  the 
whole  voiage.  c  1715  RAMSAY  Vision  iv,  A  man.  .Withbaird 
thre  quarters  skant.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  v.  xxxiii,  Scant 
three  miles  the  band  had  rode,  a  1849  HAWTHORNE  Twice- 
told  T.,  Gt.  Carbuncle^  While  scant  a  mile  above  their  heads, 
was  that  bleak  verge  where  the  hills  throw  olt  their  shaggy 
mantle  of  forest  trees.  1867  HOWELLS  Ital.  Journeys  ii.  ia 
At  the  rate  of  five  miles  scant  an  hour. 
TO.  with  superfluous  negative.  Obs. 

ci4oo  [see  b].  1508  FISHKR  Ps.  li.  Wks.  (1876)  133  He 
sholde.  .not  leue  scante  a  dogge.  1515-20  Vox populi  24  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  269  Thei  be  not  able  to  feade  In  theire 
stable  scant  a  steade.  1552  LATIMER  Serni.  Bexterly  (1584) 
271  Many  of  vs.. are  so  slouthfull  that  we  will  not  scant 
abide  one  houre  to  heare  the  word  of  God.  1583  L.  M.  tr. 
Bk.  Dyeing  (1588)  39  Warme  it  over  the  fire,  so  that  you 
may  not  skant  suffer  your  hand  therein. 

T  d.  Used  with  a  following  when  (but,  bttt  that} 
to  indicate  immediate  succession  of  events.  Obs. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  58 b,  In  this  worlde  a  childe 
shall  scant  be  out  of  his  shell,  but  [etc.J.  1560  ROLLANIJ 
Crt.  Venus  n.  648  Skant  was  he  vp,  quhen  at  the  eird  was 
he.  c  1610  Women  Saints  95  She  had  scant  thrice  repeated 
these  wordes,  but  that  the  mayd  came  oute  of  the  water 
with  the  booke.  01718  PARNELL  Fairy  Tale  31  But  scant 
he  lays  htm  on  the  floor,  When  hollow  winds  remove  the 
door. 

f  2.  Scantily.  Obs.  rare. 

^1440  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  v.  18  And  fodder  for  thi  beestes 
therof  make  First  scant  [orig.  Sed printo  parcius prxbenda. 
est  nonitas  pabuli\  <  1620  Z.  BOYD  Zion's  Flwuers  (1855) 
153  A  heart  couragious  never  breathed  scant. 

Scant  (sksent),w.  Also  6-7  skant.  [f.  SCANT  a.] 

I.  intr. 

f  L  To  become  scant  or  scarce.   Obs. 

1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  189  Alias  '.  fortune  begynneth 
so  to  slant  [read  scant  ?],  Or  ems  grace,  that  dede  is  gc- 
vernaunce.  1470  HENRY  Wallace  xi.  35  In  Wallace  ost  so 
scantyt  the  wictalll,  Thai  mycht  nocht  bid  [na]  langar  till 
assail  I.  1386  BRIGHT  Melanch.  x.  45  Spirit,  .is  either  plenti- 
ful!, or  scanteth,  as  it  hath  want,  or.. nourishment.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiii.  94  Where. .they  continued 
till  their  maintenance  began  to  scant.  1624  '  R.  JONES' 
(T.  Lushington)  Resnrr.  Serin.  (1659)  77  Of  these  in  their 
order,  as  the  time  hath  scanted. 

fb.  To  be  diminished.    Const,  of.  Obs. 

1607  Relat.  Disc.  River  in  Capt.  Smith's  Wks.  (Arb.) 
Introd.  42  The  Ryver  skantes  of  his  breadth  ,2.  mile  before 
we  come  to  the  Ilet  mentyoned. 

2.  Naut.  Of  the  wind  :  To  become  unfavourable, 
to   draw  too   much   ahead.      Const,  upon,  with. 
(Cf.  SCANT  a.  7.)  ?  Obs. 

ci553  J.  LOCKE  in  Hakluyfs  Voy.  (1599)  II.  1. 104  About 
the  third  watch  the  winde  scanted,  so  that  we  bare  with  the 
shore.  1628  DICBV  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  15  The  wind  scanted 
much  vpon  vs,  so  that  wee  had  much  adoe  to  double  the 
point.  1769  [see  SCANTING  iibl.  sb.\  1823  W.  SCORESBY  Jrnl. 
IV hale  f*' is /t.  392  The  wind  declined  and  scanted  during  the 
night,  so  that  we  could  not  fetch  our  port. 

II.  trans. 

3.  To  furnish  (a  person,  etc.)  with  an  inadequate 
supply ;  to  stint  or  limit  in  respect  of  provision ; 
to  put  or   keep  on  short   allowance.      In  pass.t 
to  be  restricted  in  the   matter  of  supply,  to  be 
straitened  (for).  ?  Obs.  (cf.  3  b). 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  iv.  iv.  49  He.  .scants  vs  with  a 
single  famisht  kisse.  1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  230  They  are 
neither  scanted  for  victuals,  nor  straitened  for  lodging.  1613 
F.  ROBARTES  Revenue  Gosp.  135  These  wil  be  glad  to  scant 
the  Minister,  that  they  may  haue  the  more  for  their  owne 
luxune.  1626  BACON  New  Atl.  17  [He]  bad  us  not  to  scant 
our  selves  ;  Foi  he  would  procure  such  time  as  wee  desired. 
1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Joseph**,  Antiq.  xiu.  xvi.  (1733)  347 

You  VIII. 


The  Camp  was  for  some  short  Time  scanted  for  Water. 
1719  D'URFEY  Pills  I.  243  The  Germans  bemoaned  their 
Condition,  Squadrons  were  scanted,  Officers  wanted. 

b.  with  of\  To  put  or  keep  on  short  allowance 
of;  to  keep  (one)  short  of;  to  abridge  or  deprive 
of.  In  pass.j  to  be  in  want  of,  have  only  a  scant 
supply  of,  be  badly  off  for.  Now  rare. 

1565  JEWEL  Ref>L  Harding  xvi.  vi.  552  M.  Harding  is 
much  scanted  of  good  Authorities,  when  he  is  thus  driuen 
by  Tales,  &  Fables,  to  countreuaile  the  Tradition  of  the 
Apostles.  1597  SIR  R.  CECIL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i. 
III.  42  A  man,  whose  fortune  scants  him  of  meanes  to  do 
you  service,  1616  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  134 
They  skanted  him  of  victuells.  1670  Lond.  Caz.  No.  517/3 
The  other  Yacht  happening  to  be  scanted  of  Water  near 
Flaerding.  1861  TRENCH  Ep.  7  Churches  Asia,  125  This 
promise. .is  misunderstood,  or  at  any  rate  is  scanted  of  its 
full  meaning,  unless  [etc.].  1877  PATMORE  Unknown  Eros 
(1800)  115  She  scants  me  of  my  right.  1888  LOWKLL  in 
Even.  Post  17  Apr.,  I .  .shall  not  allow  myself  to  be  circum- 
scribed and  scanted  of  elbow  room. 

C.  To  limit  or  restrict  in  (a  supply,  endowment, 
etc.).  ?06s. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxi.  xvii.  402  In  the  number  of  ships 
especially  was  Cornelius  skanted.  1611  W.  SCLATKH  Key 
(1629)  129  Howsoeuer  the  Lord  hath  scanted  tliee  in  the 
things  of  this  life.  1723  WILLIAMS  in  Phil.  '/Vawj.XXXII. 
266  Had  I  not  been  scanted  in  Time.  1788  CLARA  REEVK 
Exiles  I.  190,  I  was  so  scanted  in  my  allowance,  that  I 
dared  not  make  acquaintance  where  1  bad  not  the  power 
to  make  suitable  returns.  1836  LANE  Mod.  Egypt.  II.  xii. 
228  Miserable,  or  unfortunate,  or  scanted  in  my  sustenance. 
fd.  with  subject  a  thing.  Obs.  rare. 

1628  GAULE  Pract.  Theories  (1629)  21  Time  would  long 
fayle  me,  ere  the  Truth  would  here  scant  mee.  Ibid.  61 
What  weake  notions  straighten  our  harts?  What  imperfect 
sounds  and  syllables  scant  our  mouths  ?  While  we  labour 
to  apprehend  his  Nature,  Person,  and  Acts. 

4.  To  make  scant  or  small ;  to  reduce  in  size,  cut 
down;  to  diminish  the  amount  of.  ? obsolescent. 

c  1590  E.  WRIGHT  in  Hakluyfs  Voy.  (1599)  II.  ii.  163 
Hereupon  also  our  allowance  of  dnnke,  which  was  scant 
ynough  before,  was  yet  more  scanted,  because  of  the  scarcitie 
thereof  in  the  shippe.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl.  iv.  ii.  21 
Scant  not  my  Cups.  1661  GLANVILL  Van,  Dogtn,  120  The 
wrong  end  of  the  Perspective,  which  scants  their  dimen- 
sions. 1668  H.  MOKE  Div.  Dial,  ii.  1.221  The  Generations 
of  men  being  not  considerably  scanted  for  all  these  four 
greedy  devourers  of  them.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  92 
As  the  clearing  away  of  the  woods  scants  the  streams.  1880 
Sat.  Rev.  No.  1291.  118  He  has  not  hesitated  to  expnnd 
rather  than  scant  the  meaning  of  the  original.  1886  field 
13  Feb.  204/2  Having  had  to  scant  the  printer's  bill  to  the 
lowest  penny. 

fb.  absol.  Cf.  SCANTING///,  a.     Obs. 

1577  TUSSFR  Husb.  (1878)  184  111  huswiferie  wanteth  with 
spending  too  fast.  Good  huswiferie  scanteth  the  lenger  to 
last.  i6u  BIBLK  2  Kings  iv.  5  Borrow  not  a  few.  Marg. 
Or,  scant  not. 

5.  To  stint  the  supply  of;  to  refrain  from  giving, 
to  withhold ;  to  be  niggardly  of.    Now  rare,   f  To 
scant  out :  to  dole  out  sparingly. 

i573-8o  TUSSER  Hnsb.  (1878)  jo  This  tree. .whose  fruite 
to  none  is  scanted,  in  house  or  yet  in  feeld.  1590  SHAKS. 
Com.  Err.  \\.  ii.  81  ^yhat  he  hath  scanted  them  in  haire, 
hee  bath  giuen  them  in  wit,  1599  —  Hen.  Vt  n.  iv.  47  Doth 
like  a  Miser  spoyle  his  Coat,  with  scanting  A  little  Cloth. 
c  1603  HEVWOOD  &  ROWLEY  fortune  by  Land  .5-  Sea  i.  ii. 
0655)  8  What  age  doth  scant  me  In  sprightly  vigour,  He 
make  good  in  wealth.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  L  i.  281  You  haue 
obedience  scanted.  1630  DAVENANT  Just  Italian  v.  i.  H  3, 


Clergy,  that  he  let  them  be  Judges  of  all  things,  but  that 
continued  not  above  three  or  four  Yeais,..and  then. .all 
Jurisdiction  belonged  to  him,  and  he  scanted  them  out  as 
much  as  he  pleased.  1768  H.  WALPOLE  Myst.  Mother  v. 
i.  (1791)  74  Oft  as  they  scant  obedience  to  the  church.  1846 
BROWNING  Lett.  (1899)  I.  392,  I  cannot  undervalue  my  own 
treasure  and  so  scant  the  only  tribute  of  mere  gratitude 
which  is  in  my  power  to  pay. 

t  6.  gen.  To  confine  within  narrow  bounds,  de- 
prive of  free  scope  ;  to  limit,  restrict,  hedge  in. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  \\.  \.  17  If  my  Father  had  not 
scanted  me  And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit  to  yeelde  my  selfe 
{etc.).  1621  lip.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribse  174  If  Christ  in  Mel- 
chisedec,  shall  be  so  scanted,  as  to  be  tyed  vnto  onely 
Spoyles.  <ii6i8  PRESTON  Effect.  Faith,  v.  11637)  248  Wee 
scant  God  according  to  our  measure;  we  square  Gods 
mercy  according  to  our  owne  thoughts,  a  1631  DONNE 
Serm.  xlv.  (1640)  455  Though  there  be  no.  .imminent  danger 
.  .of  inhibiting  or  scanting  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel. 

7.  To  treat  slightingly  or  inadequately;  to  neglect, 
do  less  than  justice  to.  Now  rare. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  iii.  268  And  Heauen  defend  your  good 
soules,  that  you  thinke  I  will  your  serious  and  creat  uusi- 
nesse  scant  When  she  is  with  me.  1644  J.  FARY  Gods 
Severity  (1645)  27  How  are  our  devotions  scanted  and  slub- 
bered over?  1851  NEAI.E  Mediaeval  Hymns  101  Letter 
held  by,  spirit  scanted,  Saw  the  Synagogue  supplanted. 

t 8.  Naut.  In  passive,  of  a  ship  :  To  be  impeded 
by  the  '  scanting  *  of  the  wind.  Cf.  sense  2.  Obs. 

i£55  (<6  Oct.)  Admiralty  Court  Exam,  x,  The  Pellican 
being  a  myle.. behind  thother  shipps  was  scanted  with  the 
wind. 

Hence  Sca'nting  -vbl.  sb. 

1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  H.  1696  They  say  led  for  certaine 
dayes  with  aforewind  till  it  came  upon  the  skanting.  1626 
B.  JONSON  Stable  of  N.  n.  i,  Your  macerating  of  your  body 
thus  with  cares  and  scantings  of  your  dyet,  and  rest.  167* 
DRYDEN  Conq.  Granada  \.  Heroic  Plays  a  3  b,  And,  there- 
fore, in  the  scanting  of  his  Images,  and  design,  he  comply'd 
not  enough  with  the  greatness  and  Majesty  of  an  Heroick 
Poem.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (17801,  Scanting,  the 


]  variation  of  the  wind  by  which  it  becomes  unfavourable  to 
a  ship's  course,  after  having  been  fair  or  large.  It  is  dis- 
j  tinguished  from  a  foul  wind,  as  in  the  former  a  ship  is 
,  still  enabled  to  sail  on  her  course,  although  her  progress  is 
'  considerably  retarded. 

Scanted  (skse-ntfed).  ///.  a.  [f.  SCANT  v.+ 
-ED1.]  In  senses  of  the  verb:  Made  scant  or 
small,  stinted,  diminished,  restricted,  etc. 

1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHF,  Dido  \.  A  4,  And  euery  beast  the 

forrest  doth  send  forth,  [shall]  Bequeath  her  young  ones  to 

our  scanted  foode.     1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  ii.  67  While  I  to 

;    this  hard  house,  .returne,  and  force  Their  scanted  curtesie. 

•    a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  53  Wherein  my  L',rd 

\    of  Essex  so  wrought,  by  despising  the  number  and  quality 

of  Rebels,  that  N  orris  was  sent  over  with  a  scanted  force. 

1865  SWINBURNE  Poems  fy  Ball..  Two  Dreams  112,  I  have 

no  wit  to  shape  in  written  rhymes  A  scanted  tithe  of  this 

great  joy  they  had. 

t  Sca'iitelize,  v.  Ol>s.  [f.  SCANTLE  sb.  f  -I/E. 
Cf.  SCANDALIZE  •&?]  trans.  To  shorten,  curtail. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  iii.  §  22.  18  By  which  account 
the  great  supposed  antiquity  of  Krute,  is  now  lessened  by 
seuen  hundred  fiftie  and  two  yeares;  and  the  time  so  scantel- 
ized  betwixt  his  and  Cedars  entrance,  that  two  hundred 
forty  six  yeares  onely  remaine. 

t  Sca'iiten,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SCANT  a.  +  -EX  5.] 
intr.  To  wax  scant,  diminish. 

1583  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  V'oy.  i.  xix.  22  The 
diminishing  of  our  victuals,  which  began  to  scanten.  1613 
F.  ROBAUTES  Revenue  Gosp.  113  [They]  will  not  be  found  so 
vnfaithfull,  as  to  neglect  their  workes  for  the  scantning  of 
their  temporarie  hyre. 

t  Scantillon.   Obs.    Forms  :  3  schauntillun, 

3-4  scantliun,  -lion,  -lyoun,  3-5   -lyon,  scan- 

tilon,  4    -iloun,   4-5    -ilone,    -elon(e,    -eloun, 

-ylloun,  -il(l)ioun,  5    -ylyon,  -ylone,   -eleon, 

-ulon,  skantulon,  -yll^on,  skanklyoo^e,  scank- 

'    lyone,    5-6   scantlon,  7   scantillou.      See   also 

SCANTLING.     [Aphetic  f.  OF.  escantillon^  cschantit- 

lon  (mod.  F.  tchaniilhti))  of  uncertain  etymology. 

According  to  Hatz.-Darm.,  an  alteration  (influenced  by 

i    cantei  CANTLIC)  of  *esc(li}andmon,  related  to  I'r.  estandilk 

1    gauge,  It.  scandaglio  sounding-line  ;  commonly  regarded  as 

!    f.  L.  scandSre  to  climb,  to  SCAN.] 

1.  A   tool  used    by   masons  and   carpenters    for 
I    measuring  the  thickness  of  anything  ;  a  gauge. 

a  1300  Floriz  $  Bl.  325  Ber  \vij>  }>e  squire  and  schauntillun, 
Also  }?u  were  a  gud  Mascun.  a  1300  Cursor  AI.  2231  And 
do  we  wel  and  make  a  toure,  Wit  suire  and  scamilon  [Gotf. 
scantlion,  Trin.  scanteloun]  sa  euen,  pat  may  reche  hegrmr 
J>an  heuen.  Ibid.  8775  ^e  king  did  cast  wit  scamliun  \Gott. 
scanilyon,  Fairf.  scantilioun,  Trin.  scanteloun],  And  did 
mak  al  be  timber  bun.  c  1400  Rout.  Rose  7064  Though  it 
were  of  no  vounde  stone  Wrought  with  squyre  and  scantl- 
lone.  15.. Debate  Carpenter**  Tools  107  in  Hazl.  E.  /'.  /'. 
1.  83  Soft,  ser,  seyd  the  skantylljon. 

2.  Dimension,  measured  size ;  in  carpenters'  and 
masons' work  chiefly  sectional  dimension,  thickness. 

4:1400  Muster  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxv.  pen  shulde 
pe  lymmer  go  feeder  as  be  hert  yede  in,  and  take  be  scante- 
lon  of  f>e  trace,  J>e  whiche  he  shulde  kutte  of  his  roddes 
ende,  and  ley  it  in  J>e  talon  of  ^e  trace.  1451  in  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  282,  iij  sengulere  1'rincipalls.  .in 
Scantlyon  accordyng  to  the  Pnncipalls.  a  1513  FABVAN 
Chron.  vi.clxi.  154  Theyse  .ii.  storyes.. occupy  in  Frenshe, 
of  leuys  of  great  Scantefeon  ouer  .Ixiiii. 

3.  ?  A  stick  cut  to  record  a  certain  measurement. 
c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxv,  Ley  it  in  J?e 

talon  of  be  trace  her  as  he  yede  in  hardest  grounde  euen  in 
be  botome  berof,  so  pat  pe  scanteloun  vnneth  louche  at 
neiber  ende  J>e  erth.  And  Jiat  done,  he  shulde  hewea  bough 
of  grene  leues  and  ley  it  ber  as  pe  hert  yede  in  and  kutte 
an  ober  scantelon  ber  after  to  take  to  be  hunter. 

4.  A  strip  or  piece   serving  as  a  specimen  ;    a 
sample. 

1465  Mann.  $  Househ.  Exp,  (Roxb.)  402  My  master  bout 
of  Barthelmew  Syates  a  short  goune  clothe  of  cremysen 
velvet.. .And  a  short  goune  clothe  of  tawny  velvet..  .And 
the  said  Barthelmew  bathe  it  to  kcpe,  and  my  master  hathe 
sealed  it  at  bothe  endes,  and  take  a  scanty-lone  of  eche 
of  them.  1530  PALSGR.  265/2  Scantlon  of  a  clothe,  eschantil* 
Ion.  1603  HOLLAND  Pluiarc/t's  ftlor.  403  This  booke, 
wherein  their  words  are  gathered,  and  comprehended  to- 
gether by  themselves,  as  the  verie  scantillons  (as  I  may  so 
say)  and  seeds  extracted  a  part  from  their  lives. 

Scantily  (skse-ntili),  adv.  [f.  SCANTY  a.  + 
-LY  ^.]  In  a  scanty  manner  or  measure. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  5  That  nourishment 
which  their  vegetable  food  so  scantily  supplies.  1840  DICKENS 
Old  C.  Shop  I,  Though  more  scantily  attired  than  she  might 
have  been,  she  was  dressed  with  perfect  neatness.  1897 
D.  LVALL  in  Brit.  Wkly.  ^  Jan.  214/5,  I  knew  nothing  but 
my  medical  work— and  that  but  scantily. 

Scantiness  (skx-ntines).  [f.  SCANTY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  scanty. 

1567  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  571  Considdering  that 
victualis  ar  cariit  faith  of  this  realme  be  marchanlis  and 
utheris..to  the  greit  incres  of  derth  and  skantines.  a  1695 
I.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  lit.  [iv.J  iii.  Wks.  1718  I.  673  Such  is  the 
Scantiness  of  Sensual  Goods,  that  we  not  being  able  to 
content  our  selves  with  any  one  of  them,  are  fain  (etc.J. 
1745  Life  Batup/ylde- Moore  Carew  71  The  ..frugal  Way  of 
Life  to  which  the  Scantiness  of  their  Pay  obliges  those 
Military  Gentlemen  to  live.  1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram. 
(ed.  5)  f.  198  The  too  frequent  use  of  such  words  tends  to 
breed  a  suspicion,  that  one  labours  under  a  scantiness  of 
ideas.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  i,  Miss  Tox's  dress,.. had  a 
certain  character  of  angularityand  scantiness.  1888  BURGON 
'  Lives  12  Good  Men  II.  x.  253  The  scantiness  of  manuscript 
authority  under  which  the  text,  .labours. 

t  Sca-nting,///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  SCANT  v.  +  -ING*.] 
Inclined  to  be  sparing  or  niggardly;  chary  ia 
giving  or  bestowing. 
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1613  Uncasing  of  Machiew.  22  At  such  a  time  of  care 
friends  are  scanting.  1674  J.  B[RIAN]  Harv.  Home  iv.  25 
Gods  hand  in  pouring  forth  will  not  be  scanting. 

Hence  t  Sca-ntingly  adv. 

1627  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  2  Tkess.  (1629)  261  Scantingly,  it 
should  seeme,  the  Lord  had  distributed  to  these  poore 
Artisans . .  the  good  things  of  this  life,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthiest  Wilts  (1662)  m.  148  Richard  Smart. .but  once, 
and  that  seen tingly  [?  read  scantingly]  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fox. 

Sea  utity.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  SCANT  a.  +  -ITY, 
perh.  after  quantity^  Scantiness ;  scarceness. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Parson" s  T.  F  357, 1  sey  nat  that  honestitee 
in  clothynge  of  man  or  womman  is  vncouenable,  but  certes 
the  superfluitee  or  disordinat  scantitee  [v.rr.  skantitefe, 
scantite]  of  clothynge  is  repreuable.  1550-3  Decaye  En%. 
in  S.  Fish  Supplic.  Beggers  (1871)  95  Shepe  &  shepemasters 
doeth  cause  skantyteof  corne.  1577-87  HARRISON  England 
in.  iv.  225/2  Such  is  the  scantitle  of  them  here  in  England, 
in  comparison  of  the  plentie  that  is  to  be  scene  in  other 
countries.  1839  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Paroch.  Serin.  IV.  xv.  265 
At  least  there  are  cases  where  this  wavering  of  mind  does 
arise  from  scantiness  of  prayer  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  worth  a  man's 
considering. .whether  this  scantily  be  not  perchance  the 
true  reason  of  such  infirmities  in  his  own  case. 

Sca*ntle, <?•''•  Also  6  skantell.  [?f.  SCANTLE?'.] 

1.  s=  SCANTLET  i ,  SCANTLING  sb.  i  b. 

c  1525  Contract  in  Gage  H  engrave  (1822)  4-5  All  manr  of 
tymber,  hewyn  and  sawyn,  of  all  manner  of  skantells,  y* 
bhall  be  nedeful  and  redy  to  ye  worke. 

2.  A  small  piece  or  portion,  a  scantling. 

In  1596  'scantle'  of  the  Qq.  is  perh.  simply  an  error  for 
'cantle',  the  reading  of  the  Ff. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IVt  \\\.  i.  100  (ist  Qo.)  See  how  this 
riuer  comes  me  cranking  in,  And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of 
all  my  land,  A  huge  halfe  moon,  a  monstrous  scantle  out. 
1654  VILVAIH  Theorem.  Theol.  vii.  194  The  future  cannot 
be  confined  to  so  short  a  scantle. 

3.  Slate-tnaking.  See  quots.  (two  distinct  senses'). 
1850  OciLVIE,  Scant  le^  among  slaters,  a  gauge  by  which 

slates  are  regulated  to  their  proper  length,  1865  J.  T.  F. 
TURNER  Slate  Quarries  15  There  are,  in  addition  to  these 
'size  slate1.. a  small,  irregular  sort,  called  'scantle',  made 
uf  pieces  too  small  to  make '  size  slate  '.  This  last  kind  is  in 
great  request  in  west  Cornwall,  and  forms  a  very  strong  roof. 
..AH  scantle  is  cut  by  boys.  1887  Diet.  Arch.  Pubt.  Soc.t 
Scantle,  a  gauge  for  regulating  the  proper  length  of  slates. 
'  Scantle  slates '  are  squared  slates  as  opposed  to  rag 
slates. 

t  Sca'iitle,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  skantle,  7  scantel. 
[?  dimin.  of  SCANT  v. :  see  -LE  3.  In  sense  3  perh. 
a  back-formation  from  SCANTLING.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  scant  provision  to,  stint,  put  on 
short  allowance;   =  SCANT  v.  3. 

1581  RICH  Farewell  (Shaks.  Soc.)  184  There  to  be  fedd 
with  bread  and  water,  (and  yet  to  be  scantled  with  suche 
short  alowance,  as  it  was  not  able  to  suffice  nature).  1630 
BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentlem.  220  Besides,  you  should  be  some- 
times so  scantled,  for  want  of  subjects,  that  [etc.]. 

b.  with  a  thing  as  subject :  To  be  wanting  to, 
fail  to  supply.  Cf.  SCANT  v.  3  d. 

1641  BRATHWAIT  Turtles  Triumph  15  Time  would  sooner 
faile  me,  then  this  subject  scantle  me. 

2.  To   make  scant  or  small;    to   diminish,  cut 
down,  curtail ;  to  limit,  restrict. 

1596  HAKINGTON  Ulysses  upon  Ajax  "Bj\)t  Loosing  his 
repose,  and  scantling  his  repaste.  1596  LODGE  IVifs  Miserie. 
14  The  chines  of  Beefe  in  great  houses  are  scantled  to  buie 
chains  of  gold.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn.  xii.  §  7.  275 
Vortiporus.  .succeeded  him  in  the  Kingdome  of  the  Britains, 
which  then  was  much  scantled  by  the  intrusions  of  the 
Saxons,  a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  fy  Mon.  (1642)  40  En- 
larged mercies  must  not  be  cooped  up,  or  scantled. 
b.  To  narrow  the  meaning  or  application  of. 

1644  Bp.  MAXWELL  Prerog.  Chr.  Kings  v.  56, 1  shall  give  thee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance  [etc.] :  which  is  not  to  be 
scantled  by  conceiving;  it  onely  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles 
to  the  communion  of  his  Church.  Ibid.  65  This  is  not  to  be 
so  scantled,  as  if  there  were  no  more  influence  from  Kings 
upon  the  Church  but  by  honour  and  riches. 

3.  To  adjust  to  a  required   measure ;    to  make 
proportionate  to, 

1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  .Z?/rz/rr<5ar  iio-in  We  are  not  to  expect 
a  like  exactnesse  and  accurate  handling  in  all  passages. 
But  it  sufficeth  to  be  scantled  according  to  the  Subject. 
1623  J.  ROBINSON  Ess.  iii.  (1638)  18  How  graciously  our 
wise  and  good  God  provides  for  our  sKpperie  state,  in 

__.»• L-  :._  'f i    »i_r _r  •£_»   i  -_j-  .. 


the  Stem  as  far  as  'tis  join'd  to  it. 

4.  To  shorten  (sail) ;  similarly  of  a  bird,  to  draw 
in  (its  wings).    Cf.  SCANDALIZE  ».- 

a  1592  LODGE  £  GREENE  Looking-glass  (1598)  F  2  b,  Then 
scantled  we  our  sailes  with  speedie  hands.  1630  DRAYTON 
Noah's  Flood  in  Muses  Eliz.  100  The  soaring  Kyle  there 
scantled  his  large  wings. 

5.  To  parcel  out. 

1749  CHLSTBRP.  Let.  to  Son  q  Oct.,  The  Pope's ..  territories 
.  .will,  most  undoubtedly,  within  a  century,  be  scantled  out 
among  the  great  Powers,  who  have  now  a  footing  in 
Italy. 

6.  intr.  Of  wind  :  To  become  '  scant '.    (But  app. 
here  taken  to  mean  (to  become  lighV.) 

1627  DRAYTON  Moon-calfin  Agincoiirt,  etc.  173  She  could 
sell  windes  to  any  one  that  would, . .  Which  euer  as  the  Sea- 
farer vndid  They  rose  or  scantled,  as  his  Sayles  would  driue, 
To  the  same  Port  whereas  he  would  ariue. 

Hence  fSca-ntled///.  a.,  made  scant,  limited. 

1604  DRAYTON  Owle  1 294  This  small  Portion  of  my  scantled 
Store  !  1622  —  Poly-olb.  xxiv.  12  [Welland]  in  her  scantled 
banks,  though  wandring  long  inclos'd.  a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU 
Acts  4-  Mon.  (1642)33  This  was  their  pittance,  and  scantled 
allowance  in  those  dayes. 


t  Scapntlet.  Obs.  Also  6  scanlot.  [?  f. 
SCANTLE  sb.  +  -ET;  or  f.  SCANTLING  by  substitution 
of  the  suffix  -LET  for  -/«#•.] 

1.  Prescribed  size,  scantling. 

iSo*-3  (4  Jan.)  Office  of  Augment.  Miscell.  Bk.  xxxvi. 
No.  146,  iiijc.  MC  of  goode  lawfull  &  sufficient  breke 
[=bricksj  &  thurgh  &  suerly  to  be  brent  and  after  the 
Scanlot  of  ix  ynches  £  a  halfe  of  lengthe  large  &  in  brede 
&  thyknes  accprdynge  to  the  same  lengthe. 

2.  ?  A  limit,  boundary. 

1547  SALESBURY  Welsh  Diet.,  Ystordyn  ['a  trigger  in 
bowling;  a  mark  to  jump  from1  (Owen  Pugh)],  scantlet. 

3.  A  limited  quantity,  small  portion. 

a  1642  SUCKLING  Lett,  to  Sev.  Persons^  of  Honor  (1659)  9> 
I  have  been  something  curious  to  consider  the  scantlet  of 
ground  that  angry  Monsieur  would  have  had  in.  [Allusion 
to  Shaks.:  see  quot.  1596,  SCANTLE  sb.  i.]  a  1676  HALE 
Prim.  Orig.  Matt.  (1677)  226  As  the  World  grew  by  that 
means  fuller,  so  their  Lives  were  successively  reduced  to  a 
shorter  scantlet,  till  they  came  to  that  ordinary  Age.,  which 
now  they  have. 

Scantling  (akse-ntliij),^.   Also  6-7  scantlin, 

skantling,  7  scantelinge.  [Etymologizing  altera- 
tion of  SCANTILLON,  after  -LING  1.  The  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  senses  appears  to  have  been 
influenced  by  association  with  SCANT  a.] 

1 1.  A  builder's  or  carpenter's  measuring-rod. 
Cf.  SCANTILLON  i.  Obs*  rare~~l. 

1556  J.  HBYWOOD^jArV&r&riF.  xv"-  27  Whichesqwyre  shall 
sqware  me,  a  scantlin  well  bent,  For  a  right  rewle,  to  show 
me  innocent. 

fb./^f.  A  rule  or  standard  of  measurement  or 
estimation. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  x.  156  That  nothing  in  al  the 
Worlde  is  made  of  nought,.. is  a  measuring  of  the  builder 
and  his  building  by  one  rule  or  skantling.  1678  Lively 
Oracles  iii.  §  19.  269  To  mesure  immensity  and  omnipotence 
by  our  narrow  scantling. 

2.  Measured  or  prescribed  size,  dimensions,  or 
calibre.  •(•  a.  with  reference  to  material  objects 
generally. 

1526  Honseh.  Ord.  (1790)  215  They  shall  neither  send  nor 
bring  into  the  Court. . .  any  Pike  of  less  scantling  than 
eighteen  inches  long.  1588  Acts  Prii'y  Council (1897)  XVI. 
171  Provyde  bullettes  of  all  scantelins  to  be  sent  to  the  Lord 
Admiral),  and  two  last  of  poulder.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  148  Dogs  of  a  middle  scantling  beetwixt  the  first  and 
the  second.  x683PErrus  FletaMin.  n.  15  The  water.,  keeps 
at  one  scantling,  neither  swelling  higher  nor  decreasing. 
1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  390  Having  several  holes  of  different 
Sizes  fit  for  the  scantlings  of  all  fingers.  1708-9  PRIOR  The 
Mice  100  Acoat  not  of  the  smallest  scantling.  1735  BRADLEY 
Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  E/ttt,  Truncheons  of  the  Boughs  cut  to  the 
Scantling  of  a  Man's  Arm, 

b.  techn.  with  reference  to  the  measurement  of 
timber  and  stone,  and  of  ships  or  other  vessels. 

As  applied  to  timber,  the  word  usually  denotes  the  sectional 
dimensions  (thickness  and  breadth)  of  a  beam  etc.,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  length.  The  scantling  of  a  block  of  stone 
is  its  measurement  in  all  three  dimensions.  In  Shipbuilding, 
used  in  sing.  and^*/.  for  the  dimensions  of  the  various  parts 
of  a  vessel,  regarded  collectively. 

1555  Act  2  <$•  3  Philip  <$•  Mary,  c.  16  §  5  Any  Wairye  or 
Boate..  which  shall  not  bee.  .according  to  thold  quantitie, 
scantlyng,  thicknes  of  boorde,  goodnes  &  good  proportyon, 
heretofore  had  &  used.  1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  605 
That  is  the  vsuall  scantling  for  the  thicknes  of  planke  boord. 
1615  E.  S.  Britains  Buss  m  Arber  Garner  III.  625  A  Buss 
of  thirty-five  Last,  that  is,  of  seventy  Tons,  is  of  a  very 
good  and  meet  size  or  scantling,  wherewith  [etc.].  1673 
TEMPLE  Ess.  /«/a«rfWks.  1731  1. 120  Forbidding  any  Man 
to  cut  down  any  Oak.  .unless  it  be  of  a  certain  Scantling. 
179*  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  X.  31  Young  oaks  and  chestnuts  of 
the  same  age  and  scantling.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L. 
§  91  The  harder  the  quality  of  the  moorstone,  the  more 
exactly,  .it  could  be  split  to  the  size  or  scantling  required. 
1812  CAPT.  GARDEN  Let.  28  Oct.  in  Examiner  (1813)  4  Jan. 
6/2  The  United  States  Is  built  with  the  scantling  of  a 
seventy-four  gun  ship.  1829  P.  NICHOLSON  Carp,  in  Encycl, 
Metrop.  (1845)  yi.  235/1  In  regard  to  squared  stones 
the  term  [scantling]  is  applied  to  the  three  dimensions 
of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  1837  Civil  Eng.  $  Arch. 
Jrnl.  I.  6/2  The  piles  are  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  feet 
long,  and  eight  by  six  inches  and  a  half  scantling,  shod  with 
iron.  1874  POLLEN  Anc.  <$•  Mod.  Furniture  Introd.  54 
Veneers  of  well  mottled  wood  or  of  precious  wood,  small  in 
scantling,  were  glued  on  pine,  cedar,  &c,  as  a  base.  1888 
Daily  News  17  Oct.  4/7  A  fine  twin  screw  steamship,  built 
of  steel  to  the  same  scantlings  as  if  of  iron,  a  1895  LD.  C.  E. 
PAGET  Autobiog.  vi.  (1896)  196  Our  armour-clads  were  on 
the  scantling  of  line-of- battle  ships,  but  with  the  addition  of 
considerable  beam  or  width. 

•f  o.  of  immaterial  things.  In  the  I7th  c.  often, 
the  measure  or  degree  of  (a  person's)  capacity  or 
ability.  Obs. 

1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Centric  94  If  it  can  be  so,  that  our 
Gentle-man  before  proposed,  the  scantling  and  measure  of 
his  liuing  considered.  1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  m. 
xlix.  530  When.. the  apples  shall  be  well  prepared,  and 
come  to  a  good  scantling  of  ripenes.  1624  Bp.  MOUNTAGU 
[mmed.  Aadr.  144  The  Angels  behold  what  they  can  be- 
hold and  see,  and  Archangels  as  much  as  they  are  capable 
of,  each  according  vnto  his  owne  measure  and  scantling. 
1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  74  The  Rochellers  per- 
ceived by  the  scantling  and  grandure  of  this  preparation, 
the  natural  issue  could  be  no  other  than  their  ruine.  1693 
R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fa&lescx\\.  129  Though  'tis  a  Hard  Matter 
to  find  out  a  Woman,  even  at  the  Best,  that's  of  a  Just 
Scantling  for  her  Age,  Person,  Humour,  and  Fortune  to 
make  a  Wife  of.  1716  J.  SHARPS  iaM  Serm.  3  Oct.,  We 
then  according  to  our  scantlings  return  glory  to  Him  when 
we  serve  those  purposes  He  made  us  for.  a  1734  NORTH 
Exam.  n.  iv.  §  143  (1740)  307  We  may  propose  the  Extremes 
to  shew  the  Scantling  of  the  Author's  false  and  inveterate 


Malice,  I7_s6  Monitor  No.  39  I.  381  There  are  many  others, 
whose  abilities  are  of  the  same  scantling  \  that  have  large 
salaries  too. 

fd.  Of  one  (or  a)  scantling:  of  the  same  size; 
hence,  mnch  alike,  *much  of  a  muchness*.  (Of  is 
sometimes  omitted.)  Obs. 

1551  EDW.  VI  Jrnl.  in  Lit.  £;;//.  (Roxb.)  II.  337  My  lord 
marcus'  reward  was  delivered  at  Paris,  worth  500  pound, 
my  lord  of  Ely's  200,  mr.  Hobbies  150,  the  rest  al  about 
on  scantling.  1633  SHIRLEY  Bird  in  Cage  i.  i,  Your 
Lordships  wisedome  and  mine  is  much  about  a  scantling 
then.  1679  ALSOP  Melius  Inq.  Pref,  That  there  can  be 
No  Unity  hoped  for, .  .nor  peace  maintained,  unless  all  men 
be  of  a  scantling  in  their  judgments. 

t  e.  To  take  a  scantling  of :  to  measure  or  esti- 
mate the  size  or  amount  of;  hence,  to  judge  of, 
estimate.  So  to  have  a  scantling  of.  Obs. 

1585  PARSONS  Chr.  Exerc.  \.  iii.  15  By  this  now  may  a 
careful!  Christian  take  some  scantling  of  his  own  estate 
with  God.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  655  If  you  take 
their  scantling  and  length  as  they  crooke  a  little,  then  are 
they  about  three  foot  long.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  2  Cor.  vi. 
ii  We  pour  forth  our  selves  in  this  floud  of  speech,  that 
thereby  ye  may  take  a  scantling  of  our  over-abundant  love 
to  your  souls.  1657  SANDERSON  Serm.  Pref.  §  15  (1689)  74 
From  hence  chiefly.. we  are  to  take  our  best  scantling, 
whereby  to  judge  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  to  be  esteemed 
Popery.  1674  Govt.  Tongue  ix.  §  15.  154  We  have  not  so 
just  a  scantling  of  our  selves,  as  to  know  to  a  grain  what 
will  level  the  scales,  and  place  us  in  the  right  mediocrity. 
f3.  Limited  measure,  space,amount,  etc.;  a  limit. 
1597  BACON  Ess.,  Hon.  fyReput.  (ad  fin.),  Such  asexceede 
not  this  scantling  [L.  giri  nan  ultra  hoc  potes  sunt\  to  bee 
sollace  to  the  Soueraigne  and  harmelesse  to  the  people. 
1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  n.  Ixvi.  414  The  butterflies., 
are  forcible  kept  within  a  narrow  scantling,  the  pot  it  selfe 
being  not  wide,  but  narrow.  1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  281 
Wo  to  them  that  ayme  at  the  cherishing  of  the  people  in  a 
kind  of  formall  Religion,  and  would  haue  none  to  exceede 
their  owne  Laodicean  scantling !  1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU 
Diatribae  2  Because  it  farre  exceeded  the  scantling  of  their 
Poore  Vnderstandings,  and  Vndertakings.  1650  BULWP.R 
Anthropomet.  xx.  (1653)  331  Which  when  they  are  too 
strictly  swathed  with  Bands,  reduce  the  Breast  to  so  narrow 
a  scantling  as  is  apt  to  endanger.. the  life  of  Children. 
1678  BUTLER  Hud.  m.  ii.  1046  And  setting  all  the  Land  on 
fire,  To  burn  t'  a  Scantling,  but  no  higher.  1691  SIR  T.  P, 
BLOUNT  Ess.  74  But  this  certainly  is  to  measure  Truth  by  a 
wrong  Standard,  and  to  Circumscribe  her  by  too  narrow  a 
Scantling. 

t  b.  spec,  in  Archery ',  applied  to  the  distance 
from  the  mark,  within  which  a  shot  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  miss.  Alsoyf^.  Obs. 

1577-87  STANYHURST  Descr.  Ireland  \.  n/a  If  I  may 
craue  your  patience  till  time  you  see  me  shoot  my  bolt,  I 
hope  you  will  not  denie,  but  that  as  neere  the  pricke  as  you 
are,  and  as  verie  an  hagler  as  I  am,  yet  the  scantling  shall 
be  mine.  1584  W.  E[LDEHTON]  '  Yorke,  Yorkeforwy  Monie ' 
in  Halliw.  Yorksh.  Anthol.  (1851)  4  And  then  was  shooting 
out  of  crye,  And  skantling  at  a  handfull  nie.  1591  G. 
FLETCHEK  Russe  Cotiimw.  xix.  72  b,  Not  suffering  them  to 
eate,  til  they  haue  shot  neere  the  marke  within  a  certein 
scantling.  ai66i  FULLER  Worthies^  Lond.  (1662)  n.  191  A 
poor  Blew  Cap.. played  so  well  thereon  [sc.  a  fire-engine], 
that. .he  could  hit  within  the  scantling  of  a  Shilling. 
4.  A  portion,  allotted  quantity,  allowance,  arch. 
1659  Gentlem.  Calling  vi.  x.  432  Nor  is  their  pride  so 
affronted,  as  to  be  forgot  in  the  distribution  of  their  time,  a 
good  scantling  of  it  is  cut  out  to  its  use.  1765  STERNE  Tr. 
Shandy  VI  I.  xxi,  The  muleteer. .  though  t  not  of  to-morrow . . , 
provided  he  got  but  his  scantling  of  Burgundy.  1835 
THIRI.WALL  Greece  I.  vi.  171  The  practice  of  burying  crim- 
inals alive,  with  a  scantling  of  food  by  their  side. 
6.  A  small  or  scanty  portion  or  amount,  a 
modicum  (of  things  material  or  immaterial). 

1583  HIGINS  Jitnius*  Nomencl.  412  Rantentum^ ..a  frag- 
ment, remnant,  scantling,  or  litle  peece  of  marble,  or  other 
thing.  1607  TOPSELL  Four'/.  Beasts  537  The  former  hoofes 
of  a  horse  being  scraped,  and  the  same  fragmentes  or 
scantlinges  thereof  being  beaten  m  the  duste.  1665  BRATH- 
WAIT Comment  Two  Tales  (1901)  24  One  now  resolved  to 
sleep  out  that  small  scantling  of  time  which  is  left  him. 
1743  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  4  Apr.,  I  am  really  ashamed 
to  send  this  scantling  of  paper  by  the  post,  over  so  many 
seas  and  mountains.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQual.  I. 
p.  iv,  I  cannot  find  about  me  the  smallest  scantling  of 
veneration  for  your  virtues.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  III. 
iv.  89  But  a  scantling  of  apples  enriched  the  trees.  1858 
CARLYLE/VWA&.  Gt.  ix.  xi.  (1872)  III.  190  You  shall  get  back 
your  Lombardy, — all  but  a  scantling  which  we  fling  to 
the  Sardinian  Majesty.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Gen/. 
i.  26  Some  scantling  of  geological  knowledge  will  be  of 
advantage. 

f  b.  An  epitome,  abridgement ;  also,  a  small 
remnant.  Obs. 

1576  FLEMING  IT.  Cains'  Dogs  To  Rdr.  (i88o\  The  booke.. 
being  but  a  pamphlet  or  skantling.  1693  J.  EDWARDS-^ uth. 
O.  <5-  N.  Test.  I.  425  Velleius  Paterculus.  -is  an  Epitomizer, 
a  Scantling  of  an  Historian.  1708  HUDSON  in  Hearne  Coll. 
3  Aug.  (O.  H. S.)  II.  123  Thetford..is  nothing  but  ya  poor 
scantling  of  an  ancient  spatious  town. 

f6.  A  sample,  pattern,  specimen.  Hence,  a 
sketch,  outline,  rough  draft.  Obs. 

1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  Epist.  379  How  Ovids  scantlings 
with  the  whole  true  patterne  doo  agree.  1597  BEARD 
Theatre  God's  Judgcm.  (1612)  539  This  is  but  a  tast  and 
scantling  of  those  torments  and  punishments  which  are 
prepared  and  made  ready  for  them  in  the  world  to  come. 
t6o6  SHAKS.  Tr.  $•  Cr.  \.  iii.  3^1  For  the  successe  (Although 

Sirticular)  shall  giue  a  scantling  Of  good  or  bad,  vnto  the 
enerall.  1663  MARQ.  WORCESTER  (title)  A  Century  of  the 
Names  and  Scantlings  of  such  Inventions,  as  at  present 
I  can  call  to  mind  to  have  tried  and  peifected.  «i668 
LASSF.LS  l-'oy.  Italy  i.  (1670)  82  And  all  the  way  long  we 
saw  such  a  continual  Suburbs  of  stately  Villas  and  Villages, 
that  these  scantlings  made  us  in  love  with  the  whole  Piece 
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it  self.  Genua.     1679  C.  NESSE  Antid.  ttgst.  Popery  104  To 

6've  but  a  scantling  and  Undikip  of  some  of  them,  a  1680 
UTLER  Rent.  (1759)  1. 108  Had  you  sent  a  Scantling  of  your 
Wit,  You  might  have  blam'd  u>,  if  it  did  not  fit.  1704  SWIFT 
Tale  of  Tub  xi.  201  This  I  have  produced,  as  a  Scantling 
of  Jack's  great  Eloquence.  1838  T.  MITCHELL  Clouds  of 
Aristopk.  113  The  slight  tests  to  which  Strepsiades  is  put 
in  the  verses  following,  are  of  course  but  a  dramatic  scant- 
ling of  those  probations  to  which  candidates  were  often  put 
before  admission  into  the  philosophic  schools  of  antiquity. 

7-  cotter,  in  technical  use  (see  2  b).  a.  A  small 
beam  or  piece  of  wood  ;  spec,  one  less  than  five 
inches  square. 

1663  GEKBIEK  Counsel  42  The  cutting  of  their  Scantlings. 
1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xxii.  f  i  The  Coni- 
positer  sends,  .for.  .good  strong  Wast- Paper,  and  cuts  it 
into  so  many  several  Scantlms  as  the  number  of  each 
Scantlin  of  his  Boxes  in  his  Case  are.  1704  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  4002/4  A  Good  quantity  of.. Oak  Timber,  fit  to  be  cut 
for  Planks  and  Scantlings  for  Shipping,.,  is  to  be  sold.  1784 
COwnti  Task  in.  753  He  that  saw  His  patrimonial  timber 
cast  its  leaf,  Sells  the  last  scantling,  and  transfers  the  price 
To  some  shrewd  sharper.  1829  P.  NICHOLSON  Carp,  in  En- 
cycl,  Metrop,  (1845)  VI.  235/1  In  the  construction  of  naked 
flooring  and  roofing  the  small  timbers  which  are  used  are 
called  by  the  general  name  of  scantlings,  1889  'MARK 
TWAIN'  Yankee  at  Crt.  K.  Arthur  xxiii.  257  About  two 
hundred  yards  off.  .we  built  a  pen  of  scantlings. 

b.  collect,  sing.  Timber  in  the  form  of  scantlings. 
1794   MORSE  Amer.  Gcog.  520  Boards,  scantling,  staves. 

shingles.  1901  y.  Black's  Carp,  fy  Build.)  Scaffolding  hi. 
32  If  it  is  decided  to  use  scantling  [for  ladder-sides]  the  two 
pieces  should  be  tapered  from  about  34111.  by  2111.  at  the 
bottom  end. 

c.  A  block  or  slice  of  stone  of  a  fixed  size ;  also 
collect,  sing,  stone  cut  into  scantlings. 

1726  LEONI  Albert?;  Archit.  I.  38/1  Whether  square 
Stone,  or  uneven  Scantlings.  Ibid.  II,  16/1  The  method  of 
cutting  Marble  into  thin  scantlings. -scarce  half  an  inch 
thick.  Ibid.  41/2  The  Ancients..,  instead  of  panes  of  glass, 
made  use  of  thin  transparent  scantlings  of  Alabaster.  1824 
Fowler  Corr.  (MS.t482  Account  of  stone.,  sawn  into  scant- 
ling at  Quarry.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  622 
The  blocks  [of  slate].. are,  by  the  application  of  wedges, 
reduced  into  layers,  called  scantlings,  from  four  to  nine 
inches  in  thickness,  and  of  any  required  length  and  breadth. 
1842  GWILT  Encycl.  Arch.  §  1799,  §  1909. 

8.  (See  quot.)     Cf.  CANTUNG  2. 

1631  in  E.  B.  Jupp  Carpenters"  Co,  (1887)  301  The  making 
and  layeing  of  all  manner  of  beare  Joysts  Stillings  and 
Scantlyngs  for  Vinteners,  Brewhouses  letc.].  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.t  Scantling^.v.  trestle  or  horse  in  a  cellar  for 
holding  casks  on  tap. 

9,  attrib.)  as  scantling  board,  picce>  prop ;  scant- 
ling stick  Shipbuilding  (see  quot.  1874). 

1883  Daily  News  17  Sept.  8/1,  150  Standards  of  Timber, 
consisting  of  deals,  battens,  *scamlinjj  boards.  1584  in 
Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  368  For  u  *scantling  peeces. 
1853  KANE  Grintull  Exp.  xxi.  (1856)  164  The  'scantling 
props  still  stuck  in  the  frozen  soil.  1874  THEARLE  Naval 
Archit.  55  A  stick  is  provided  for  each  head  and  sirmark, 
and  upon  this  stick  are  marked  the  mouldings  of  all  the 
square  body  frames  measured  square  to  the  surface  at 
that  head  or  sirmark.  These  sticks  are  known  as  'scantling 
or  moulding  sticks. 

t  Sca-ntl&g;,  a.  Obs.   [f.  SCANTLING  sb.] 

1.  Very  small,  insignificant  in  size  or  extent. 
1652  BENLOWES  Theoph,  i.  xliv,  Heav'ns  Glorie  to  atchieve, 

what  scantling  Span  Hath  the  frail  Pilgrimage  of  Man  ! 
Which  sets,  when  risen;  ends,  when  it  but  now  began. 
a  1763  SHKNSFONE  Elegiss  x.  30  How  would  some  flood 
with  ampler  treasures  blest,  Disdainful  view  the  scantling 
drops  distil !  1788  BURNS  Let.  to  Clarinda  6  Mar.  (Globe) 
402  How  little  of  that  scantling  portion  of  time,  called  the 
life  of  man,  is  sacred  to  happiness. 

2.  ttchn.  Cut  into  '  scantlings'  or  thin  slices. 
1726  LEONI  Alberti's  Arch.  II.  46/1  The  Window  must 

be . .  paned  with  scantling  talc, 

Sca-ntling,  v.  tObs.  rare.  [f.  SCANTLING  sb] 
trans.  To  construct  (a  ship)  of  a  certain  scantling. 

1780  CAPT.  W.  YOUNG  Let.  to  Comptroller  24  July  (Ld. 
Barham  Papers),  Small  ao-gun  ships  who  were  only  scant- 
lined  to  carry  six  pounders,  might  very  well  bare  twelve- 
pound  carronades. 

Sea  ntlins,  adv.  Sc.  [f.  SCANT  a.  +  -tin(/)s, 
-LING  -.]  Scarcely,  hardly. 

a  1774  R.  FERGUSSON  Poems  (1807)  235  When  merry  Yule- 
day  comes,  I  trow,  You'll  icantlint.  find  a  hungry  mou. 

t  Scantlo  meter.  Obs.  [f.  SCASTL(ING)  + 
-(O)METEU.]  (See  quot.) 

1844  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  n.  99  The  Scantlometer.  The 
instrument  thus  named,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Wylson,  deter- 
mines the  scantlings  of  joists  and  rafters,  the  former  level, 
the  latter  sloped  to  any  pitch  not  exceeding  sixty  degrees. 

Scantly  (skoe*ntli),  adv.    [f.  SCANT  «.  +  -LY2.] 

L  Scarcely,  hardly,  barely,     arch. 

Exceedingly  common  from  the  isth  to  the  middle  of  the 
1 7th  c  ;  in  the  i8th  c.  it  had  app.  become  obsolete ;  revived 
in  literary  use  by  Scott. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvli.  (Mart/to.)  in  Scantly  be  todir 
day  fand  >ai  quhare  J>e  body  lay.  c  1440  Ifomydon  1228 
Scantly  had  they  the  mete  corvyn,  That  in  comyth  the 
kyngis  messyngere,  And  grette  the  lady  in  ihys  manere. 
1*1449  PfccocK  Repr.  i.  iii.  15  Jit  of  thilk  vertu  or  gouern. 
aunce  scantli  is  writen  in  al  Ho!i  \Vritt  ten  lynes.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxi.  460  Ye  can  scantly  heve  up 
your  staff,  15*0  NISBKT  A'.  7*.,  Luke  ix.  50  And  scantlie 
I  It  'ycl,  vnnethe ;  Vulg.  vfo\  he  gais  away  al  to  drawand 
him.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  Cerms,  The  maste 
rough  like  a  chesten,  scantly  holsome  for  swyne.  1575-85 
ABP.  SANDYS  Serin,  x.  153  Wee  are  hearers  of  the  woord, 
and  yet  skamly  that.  16*7  HAKEWILL  Apol.  (1630)  221, 
1  say  it  is  scantly  foure  inches  long.  1805  SCOTT  Last 
.Mtnttr.  in.  xvii,  His  kirtle.-Reach'd scantly  to  his  knee. 


a  1844  CAMPBELL  Napoleon  <V  Brit.  Sailor  65  Our  sailor 
oft  could  scantly  shift  To  find  a  dinner,  plain  and  hearty. 
1859  TENNYSON  Marr.  Geraint  287  We  hold  a  tourney  here 
tomorrow  morn,  And  there  is  scantly  time  for  half  the  work. 
tb.  with  superfluous  negative.     Obs. 
1585  PARSONS  Chr.  Ex  ere.  \.  viii.  87  For  scantly,  there  is 
not  a  seuere  saying  of  God-. which  commeth  not  now  to 
his  mind. 

t  2.  Sparingly;  at  little  cost.   Obs. 

c  1440  Alphabet  cf  Tales  ix.  8,  I  lifT  als  skantlie  as  I  can, 
&  diligenllie  I  kepe  all  my  merchandise. 

3.  In  scant  measure ;  inadequately ;  scantily. 
Also  rarely  f  grudgingly. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  223  And  where  as 
the  angels  ar  ther  with  reuerence  . .  \vorshyppynge  our 
holy  sauyour  These  vnkynde  caytyfs  wyll  scanlly  hym 
honour,  a  1585  MoNTCOMKRlE  Cherrie  <V  Sloe  1058  For  all 
the  proverbs  they  perusit,  5e  thocht  them  skantly  skild, 
1606  SHAKS\.  Ant.  <y  Cl.  in.  iv.  6  He  liath.. spoke  scantly 
of  me.  a  1631  DONNE  Serm.  vii.  (1640)  70  Indeed,  God  can 
doe  nothing  scantly,  penuriously,  singly.  1817  KEATS  .V<w«. 
i,  Cynthia  is  from  her  silken  curtains  peeping  So  scantly, 
that  it  seems  her  bridal  night.  1840  HOOD  Kiluianscgg, 
Birth  ,\vi,  Tables  sprang  up  all  over  the  lawn;  Not  fur- 
nish'd  scantly  or  shabbily,  a  1859  I)K  QUINCEY  Posth.  It'/cs. 
(i3gi)  I.  50  On  that  ground,  agreeably  to  the  logic  I  have 
so  scantly  expounded, 
b.  Curtly,  '(rare. 

1884  HOWELLS  Silas  Lapham  (iSgiJ  I.  133  '  How?1  asked 
the  Colonel  scanlly. 

Scautuess  (ska/ntnes^.    [f.  SCANTY.  +-NESS.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  scant  or  insufficient  in 
quantity. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Parsons  T.  p  415  The  synful  cu>tlcwi: 
array _of  clothynge,  and  namely  in  to  muche  superfiuile,-ur 
elles  in  to  desordinat  scantnesse  \v.  r.  skarsenesae].  £1413 
HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1243,  I  ani  so  drad  of  monyes 
scantnesse,  That  myn  hert  is  al  makid  of  lightnesse.  1574 
DKB  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Cainden)  33  Considering  your  iiier- 
vailous  skantnes  of  leysor  from  very  waighty  matters.  1608 
R.  DOBSON  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  u.  1.1887)  I.  124  As  for 
the  skantness  of  it,  I  know  it  is  as  full  of  stuffe  as  any 
gowne  you  haue.  .worn.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.^  Sfat. 
David  //,  45  There  is  great  raiitie,  and  skantnes  within 
the  Reahne,  ..of  silver.  1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  193 
The  miserable  scantness  of  our  capacities.  1684  UAXTEK 
Twelve  Arg.  \.  2  Tho  the  scantness  of  History.. tell  us  not 
what  words  were  then  used.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  Introd. 
iii.  30  All  scantness  and  scarceness,  such  as  this  lack  of 
bread  in  the  wilderness,.,  belonged  not  to  man  as  his  portion 
at  the  first. 

t  b.  Penury,  lack  of  comforts  or  necessaries. 

6-1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  124  pai  liflfe  with  grete 
wricchedness  and  scanttiess.  t  1440  Promp.  Piirv.  442/3 
Scantnesse,  panitas,  parcitnoniu, 

t  c.   =  SCARCITY  3.  Obs. 

1543  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1844)  I.  190  The  grit  dartht  and 
skantues  in  the  contray. 

t  2.  Of  the  wind  (cf.  SCANT  a.  7).  Obs. 

1574  W.  BOURNE  Regiment  for  Scax'ix' (1577)  50  b,  Tydes, 
currentes,  or  the  scantnesse  of  the  wynde,  which  may  put 
the  ship  vn to  the  leewardes  of  his  course. 

Scanty  (skarnti),  a.     [f.  SCANT  sb.  or  a.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Of  a  quantity,  store,  supply,  or  any  collective 
unity :  Meagre,  slender,  not  ample  or  copious. 

1660  HARRINGTON  Prerog.  Pop.  Govf.  n.v.  Wks.  (1700)  379 
Clemens  says  they  were  very  few,  their  Assemblys  privat, 
and  very  scanty  things.  1668  CULTEPER  &  COLE  Barthol. 
Anat.  Man.  in.  1.323  More  plentiful  or  scanty  influx  of 
the  Spirit.  1600  LOCKE  Hum.  Und  in.  v.  §  8  The  terms 
of  our  law.  .will  hardly  find  words  that  answer  them  in  the 
Spanish  or  Italian,  no  scanty  languages.  1791  COWI-ER  Iliad 
xix.  259  Me,  in  no  scanty  measure,  thou  excell'st.  1836  Lu. 
ST.  HELENS  in  Croker  Papers  (1884)  2  Nov.,  [The]  King.. 
used  to  dispatch  his  solitary  and  scanty  meal  in  a  very  short 
time.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  in.  i,  Proud  aristocrats  began  to 
recollect  that  a  mushroom  peerage  was  supported  but  by 
a  scanty  fortune.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  i,  Since  her 
early  gladness  in  this  best-loved  boy,  the  harvests  of  her 
life  had  been  scanty.  1907  A.  LANG  Hist.  Scotl.  IV.  xviii. 
465  Congregations  were  scanty. 

2.  Deficient  in  extent,  compass,  or  size. 

1701  STANHOPE  tr.  Augustine* $  Medit.  u.  ii.  115  They  pro- 
portion their  Regard  to  Him  according  to  their  own  Scanty 
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in  her  spreading  fardingal.  a  1711  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  liuckhm.) 
Wks.  (1753)  I-  264  This  scanty  road  bears  us  not  both  to- 
gether ;  And  we  must  once  divide,  to  part  no  more.  1715 
WATTS  Logic  I.  vL  §  9  Our  Minds  are  narrow  and  scanty  iu 
their  Capacities.  1873  DIXON  Two  Queens  in.  iii.  I.  129 
They  sailed  from  Harfleur  in  the  scantiest  craft  that  ever 
ventured  for  a  crown.  1874  WHYTK  MELVILLE  Uncle  John 
xiv.  11.95  Scanty  trousers.. and  a  forward  set  of  the  hat. 

3.  Existing  or  present  in  small  or  insufficient 
quantity;  notabundant.  fOfwind:  —  ScAKCE«,ib. 

1674  JOSSELYN  Two  Voy.  196  The  wind  was  scanty  all 
along.  1705-6  PENN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  X.  107  My 
paper  U  scanty  and  time  more  so.  1731  BERKELEY  Aldphr. 
vi.  §  30  If  our  scanty  experience  were  made  the  rule  and 
measure  of  truth.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  304  He  drives 
his  flocks  to  pick  the  scanty  blade.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  409 
Breath  very  short,  urine  scanty.  1804  Naval  Chron.  XI. 
80  Wind  scanty,  but  fair.  1859  JAMES  Louis  A'lV,  I.  211 
Forage  and  provisions  beginning  to  grow  scanty,  and  the 
winter  approaching.  1849  MACALLAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  (/«//.), 
Such  a  description,  composed  from  scanty  and  dispersed 
materials,  must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect.  1871  FREE- 
MAN Norm.  Cong.  11876)  IV.  xviii.  173  With  regard  to  Wor- 
cestershire our  knowledge  is  in  one  way  still  scantier,  while 
in  another  it  is  much  fuller.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  20  May 
5/2  He  pegged  away,  however,  with  his  scanty  dollars  until 
he  came  into  alliance  with  Jay  Gould. 

f4.  Parsimonious.  Of  soil:  Yielding  little.  Obs. 


1692  DRYDEN  Eleonora  105  She.. Ascribed  above  their 
due  to  every  one,  Unjust  ar.d  scanty  to  herself  alone.  1794 
BuRKK  Pref.  to  Brissot'f  Addr,  Constituents  F  2 1  He  allows 
a  space  of  time  for  the  duration  of  the.se  agitations:  and 
least  he  should  be  thought  rigid  and  too  scanty  in  his 
measure,  lie  thinks  it  may  be  long.  1796  COLI:RII>GK  Ode 
Depart.  Yr.  ix,  With.. daily  toil  Soliciting  for  food  my 
scanty  soil. 

Scap  :  see  SCALP,  SCAPE  v.,  SHAPE. 

Scape  (sk^ip),  st>.1  Also  4  schap,  4-6  skape. 
[Aphetic  var.  of  ESCAPE  j-^.i] 

1.  An  act  of  escaping;  ^  ESCAPE  j£.l  arch.  Now 
chiefly  in  hairbreadth  scape,  after  Shakspcre :  see 
HAIRBKEADTH.  (Often  written  ''scape.') 

a  1300  Cursor  J\f.  23730  All  sal  we  rin  into  his  i  ape,  we 
wat  bat  bar  mai  li  na  scape.  13. .  A'.  A  Us.  4273  (Bodl.  MS.), 
He  haf?  ylore  his  foo..And  bymeneb  hi-,  skape  sore,  a  1500 
Arnoldes  Chron.  (1502)  B  ij,  That  the  shtrcfs  of  london 
bee  amerced  for  a  scape  of  thefes  at  C.  s.  only.  1591  G. 
FLETCHER  Russe  Comimv.  xiii.  48  You  shall  seldoine  sec 
a  Russe  a  traueller,  except  lie  be  with  some  Ambassadour, 
or  that  he  make  a  scape  out  of  his  Countrie.  1653  DOROTHY 
OsuoRNE  Lett,  to  Sir  IV.  Temple  (i838)  51  Hut  a  propos  of 
Monsr.  Smith  what  a  scape  has  he  made  of  my  l.ady  liar- 
bury.  1638  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  v.  29  To  hold  IOIIK 
subsistence  seems  but  a  scape  in  oblivion.  1739  CJ.  OULK 
Cunltherus  <\-  Grhelda  77  How  great  our  Scape,  \\ho  never 
yet  knew  Man  !  1897  Church  Quarterly  n  The  romantic 
scapes,  .of  St.  Athanasius  gave  birth  to  no  literature  of  son:; 
and  legend  like  the  wanderings  of  Prince  Charlie. 

f  2.  A  transgression  due  to  thoughtlessness  ;  also, 
with  different  notion,  a  breaking  out  from  mural 
restraint,  an  outrageous  sin;  often  applied  to  a 
breach  of  chastity.  Cf.  ESCAPE  sh.^  7.  Obs. 

c  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomews  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  3  He, 
wepynge  hys  dedU  and  reducyng  to  niynde  the  scapi*  of 
his  yougth  and  ignoraunces.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  60  b, 
Maydens  that  haue  made  a  scape  arc  commonly  called  tu 
bee  nurses,  c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  vii,  136  My  Lord, 
pardon  vs,  we  knew  not  what  you  were  :  But  Courtiers  may 
make  greater  scapes  than  these.  1593  —  Disput.  Hee  <S-  S/ue 
Connycatchers  C  i  b,  The  old  Croane.  .sayd  the  childe  was 
hers,  and  so  saued  her  daughters  scape.  1599  MAKSION 
Pygmal.)  Sat.  v,  Slight  scapes  are  whipt,  but  damned  deeds 
are  praised,  a  1656  HALES  Golden  Ron.  i.  (1673)  91  Men  arc 
universally  more  apt  from  the  errours  and  scapes  of  good 
men  to  draw  apologies  for  their  own.  1671  Mn. ION  P.  R. 
u.  189  Then  lay'st  thy  scapes  on  names  ador'd,  Apollo, 
Neptune,  Jupiter,  or  Pan.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phr,n,eol. 
Gen.  (1693)  560  One  miscarriage,  one  scape  in  bad  company, 
will  not  quite  undo  me. 

t  3.  An  inadvertent  mistake ;  esp.  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  or  a  clerical  error,  a  '  fault  escaped ' ; 
—  ESCAPE  sb. l  6.  Obs. 

i565  JEWEL  Repl.  Harding  To  Rdr.  F  3  b,  To  consider 
better  the  oucisightes,  and  scapes  of  his  former  Booke.  1586 
HOOKER  Ltarncd  Disc.  §  39  (i6ia)  68  Let  no  man.  .thinke 
hiinselfe.-alwaies  freed  from  scapes  and  oversights  in  his 
speech.  1613  SIR  E.  HOBY  Connter-snarle  33  Such  scapes 
oftentimes  happen,  when  the  Author  himselfe  cannot  attend 
the  presse,  1669  STUKMY  Mariners  Mag. ,  Penalties  <f  For/. 
ii  Such  As  poyson  all  they  see, foul  all  they  touch,  And  on 
Mechanick  Scapes  forge  Arts  detraction.  1705  J.  BLAIR  in 
W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Col.  Ch.  I.  153  Involuntary 
Scapes  of  Transcription  excepted. 

f  4.  To  let  a  scape :  to  break  wind.  (See  also 
ESCAPE  j<M  4  b.)  Obs. 

1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  on  Folly  N  iv,  I  for  my  parte, 
through  laughter,  had  almost  let  goe  a  skape,  as  Priapus 
did.  1577  KENDALL  Flowers  ef  Epigr.  104  She  would 
not  misse  her  fistyng  curre  for  any  thyng :  and  why? 
I'orsothe  when  so  she  letts  a  scape,  she  cries  me,  fie  curre, 
lie.  1618  Barncvelfs  Apol.  Bab,  This  is  the  language  of 
dissimulation,  with  whom  a  scape  passes  for  currant,  vnder 
the  name  of  coughing.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen. 
(1693)  584  To  let  a  fart  or  let  a  scape. 

t5.  //.  ?  Grapes  that  have  been  left  ungathered. 

1607  TOPSELL  F"our-f.  Beasts  667  In  some  Countries  they 
also  giue  them  [sc.  swine]  the  scapes  or  refuse  Grapes  of 
Vintage. 

6.  =  ScAPKMKMT.    Cf.  SCAPE  v.~  and  scape-wheel. 
1798  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XVI.  312  Exactly  like  those  of  a 

common  clock  with  the  dead  scape. 

7.  Comb. :  t  scape-door,  a  door  through  which 
to  escape,  a  means  of  escape ;  scape-spring,  a 
spring   that   is   automatically  liberated  when   its 
action  is  required;  scape-wheel,  =^ escape-wheel. 

1607  HIEHON  Defence  i.  44  To  himselfe  a  *scapedopre  to 
flic  out  at.  1835  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  512 
Fig.  518  represents  a  side  view  of  the  *scape-spring  which 
locks  the  wheel.  1822  IMISON  Set.  <y  Art  I.  85  Thus  the 
motion  begun  by  the  weight  is  transported  to  the  *scape 
wheel.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  18/2  The  scape-wheel  tooth 
does  not  overtake  the  face  of  the  pallet  immediately. 

Scape  (sk^ip),  J<*.2  [ad.  L.  scapus,  a.  Gr. 
(Doric)  ffxairos  (Hesych.),  cogn.  w.  ffKijirrpov 
SCEPTRE.  Cf.  F.  scape^  Sp.  escapo.  See  also  SCAPCS.] 

1.  Arch.  The  shaft  of  a  column.  (With  reference 
to  the  alleged  sense  =  APOPHYGE,  see  ESCAPE  sbfy 

1663  CHARLETON  Chor.  Gigant.  20  From  the  third  part  of 
their  Scape,  or  lower  part,  upward.  1842  GWILT  Archit. 
Gloss.,  Scape  or  Scapus,  the  shaft  of  a  column  ;  also  the 
little  hollow,  above  or  below,  which  connects  the  shaft  with 
the  base,  or  with  the  fillet  under  the  astragal. 

1 2.  The  tongue  of  a  balance.  Obs. 

(So  L,  scapus  tnttinx  U  explained  by  Cooper  1565 ;  Lewis 
&  Short  render  it '  beam  *.) 

1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Justice  ii,  The  beam  and  scape 
Did  like  some  tott'ring  engine  show. 

3.  Bot.  A  long  flower-stalk  rising  directly  from 
the  root  or  rhizome  ;  -\ gen.^  a  stem  or  stalk. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xm.  xi.  I.  392  The  scape  or  stalke 
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that  ariseth  front  it  hath  three  sides  with  three  comers 
triangle-wise.  1785  MARTVN  Rousseau^s  Bot.  xv.  (1794)  166 
Ribwort  Plantain  has.  .the  scape  angular  and  twisted.  1824 
J.  P.ARNET  in  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  (1826)  VI.  152  The  scapes 
are  short,  generally  half  the  length  of  the  leaf-stalk.  1885 
GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  384  The  scapes  of  many  plants 
develop  at  a  rapid  rate. 

attrib.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  32  Draba  rnpestris., 
scape-leaf  i  or  o. 

4.  Oniith.    (See  quot.) 

1872  COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  2  A  perfect  feather  con- 
sists of  a  main  stem,  or  scape  (scapus. .\  and  a  supple- 
mentary stem  or  aftershaft. 

5.  Ent.  (See  quots.) 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xxxiii.  III.  366  Scapus  (the 
Scape).  The  first  and  in  many  cases  the  most  conspicuous 
joint  of  the  Antennx.  It  includes  the  Bnlbns.  tbid.xxy.lv. 
515  The  scape,  or  first  joint,  by  means  of  the  bulb  inoscu- 
lates in  the  torulus,  or  is  suspended  to  it.  1898  PACKARD 
Text-Ik.  Entomol.  57  In  the  more  specialized  forms  it  [the 
antenna]  is  divided  into  the  scafe,  the  pedicel,  and  a_/7a- 
gellum  (or  clavola). 

Scape  (skv'p),  sb.%  [Back-formation  from 
LANDSCAPE.]  A  view  of  scenery  of  any  kind, 
whether  consisting  of  land,  water,  cloud,  or  any- 
thing else.  Also  as  the  second  element  of  combs, 
formed  in  imitation  of  landscape,  as  SEA-SCAPE, 
cloud-scape^  and  various  nonce-words. 

1773  G.  WHITE  Selhorne,  Let.  to  Barrington  g  Dec., 
Mr.  Ray. .  was  so  ravished  with  the  prospect  from  Plumpton- 
plain,  near  Lewes,  that  he  mentioned  these  scapes  in  his 
*  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction.  1776  —  Let.  to  J.  White  9  Aug.,  He 
first  of  all  sketches  his  scapes  with  a  lead  pencil.  1796 
CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Marchmont  IV.  330  My  simile. .brings 
me  to  remark  on  the  landscape,  or  rather  the  prison-scape 
around  me.  1853  WARTRR  Paroch.  Fragments  IV.  Tarring 
362  During  the  ten  years  I  have  lived  hard  by  the  Downs, 
I  have  never  seen  a  single  dotterel  on  their  scapes  much 
le>>s  a  trip  of  them.  1868  Daily  News  3  Sept.,  Some  of 
these  cloud-scapes  are  extremely  grand.  1885  [W.  H. 
WHITE)  Mark  Rutherford's  Deliv.  \\.  (1892)  18  Some  relief 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  landscape  or  brick-scape. 
1907  E.  W.  COLKRIDGE  Christabel  3  Here  was  one  of  those 
moon-scapes  which  the  poet  should  depict  in  verse, 

Scape  (sk^ip),  v±  Forms  :  3  scapie,  4  soap, 
skape,  4-5  akap,  schap(e,  4-6  skape,  5  scappe, 
sckap,  shape,  skapp(e,  5-6  Sc.  schaip,  6-7 
scaipe,  9  dial,  sceape,  4-  scape.  Also  4-6  sfr. 
fa.  t.  scope,  skope,  4  skepe.  [Aphetic  var.  of 
KSCAPE  v.  Frequent  in  prose  use  till  near  the  end 
of  the  1 7th  c. ;  subsequently  only  arch,  and  poet.) 
and  often  written  ^  scape. "\ 
1.  =  E.HCAPE  v.  in  its  various  senses,  a.  intr. 
c  1275  LAY.  826  Ne  lete  }e  nanne  cwicke  scapie  to  felde. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  5009  For  bar  vs  tok  be  hei  baili,  To  scap 
\Gott.  schap,  Trin.  skape]  wit  gisel  war  we  fain.  1303 
R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  10667  f or  he  ne  shulde  skape 
by  be  weye,  He  dyd  on  hym,  bondes  for  to  leye.  13.. 
Gosp.  A7<W.  240  (Add.  MS.)  Pilate  saide:  'is  bis  he  j?at 
her  ode  pursewed  soo?  '  '  3ha  ',  J»ai  saide,  '  pardye,  and  }it 
he  skappid  hym  fro*.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  155  Mony 
ladde  ber  forth-lep  to  laue  &  to  kest,  Scopen  out  be  scabel 
water,  bat  fayn  scape  wolde.  c  1450  Con.  Myst.  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  141  Yf  thou  be  gylty  thou  mayst  not  schape.  (1483 
CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xlvii.  181  He  was  ryght  wrooth  and 
sory  that  she  was  scaped  soo  from  hym.  1506  Kal.  Shefik. 
(Sommer)  159  She  shall  be  syke  in  the  age  of  .v.  yere  she 
shall  be  in  daungere  of  dethe  :  and  yf  she  skape  she  may 
leue  tyll  .xliij.  yere.  15*6  TINDALE  Matt.  v.  18  One  tytle 
of  the  lawe  shall  not  scape  tyll  all  be  fulfilled.  [So  1557 
(Geneva).]  1540  Cranmer  s  Bible,  i  Sam.  xjv.  41  Saul  and 
Jonathas  were  caught,  but  the  people  skaped  free.  1573 
Sattr.  Poems  Reform,  xl.  163  Thay  fryit  in  furie  that  he 
schaipit  quick.  £1630  MURE  Ps.  cxxxix.  7  Where  from  thy 
spirit  shall  I  scaipe?  Where  from  thy  presence  flee?  1634 
MILTON  Comus  814  What,  have  you  let  the  false  enchanter 
scape?  1665  HOOKE  Microg-r.  Pref.,  How  difficult  it  will 
be  for  any.,  to  scape  from  being  discover'd.  1691  R. 
L'ESTRANGE  Fables  Ixxi.  70  In  the  case  of  a  Battle,  where 
the  Soldier  grows  Every  day  less  apprehensive  of  the 
Hazzard,  by  seeing  so  many  People  Scape.  1744  ARMSTRONG 
Art  Preserv.  Health  in.  583  Of  many  thousands  few  un- 
tainted 'scaped  ;  Of  those  infected  fewer  'scap'd  alive.  1784 
COWPER  Task  n.  831  The  croaking  nuisance  lurk'd  in  evVy 
nook  ;  Nor  palaces,  nor  even  chambers,  'scap'd.  18x4  CAKV 
Dante,  Par.  \.  89  Lightning,  scaped  from  its  own  proper 
place.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  nt.  iv,  In  hurry  of  the  night, 
escaped  noteless,  and  without  remark,  Two  strangers  sought 
the  Abbot's  bark. 
0.  strong  pa.  t. 

c  nooDestr.  Troy  13541  Thus  I  skope  fro  the  skathe  with 
skyrmeof  my  hondes.  Ibid.  13616  Aschatus  ben  skepe  furth 
with  his  skire  wordis.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  257  So  bat 
nobyng  lafte  saue  be  kyng,  bat  vnnebe  scope,  and  a  }eong 
sonne  of  his  wyfe.  1480  CAXTON  Trevisas  Higden  (Rolls) 
VIII.  534  But  he  scope  fro  hem  in  to  his  lordes  place.  1536 
St.  Papers  ffen.  K///(i834)  II.  352  They  scaled  the  bridge, 
which  thothers  perceyvyng,  scope  oute  at  thother  ende 
therof.  1538  Ibid.  III.  19  Your  son  Bartholomew  scope 
then  hapy,  for  he  was  with  Aylmer. 
b.  tram. 

.-71300  Cursor  M.  29260  J?e  man..mai  noght  |as  cursing 
scape.  13..  A".  Alis.  7735  (Bodl.  MS.),  Myne  honde  ne 
skapeb  he  neuermore.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T. 
1151  Now  is  she  scaped  al  hire  auenture.  1387  THEVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  295  No  day  schulde  hym  scape  bat  he 
nolde  rede,  write,  ober  declare  ri^twisnesse.  c  1440  Gene- 
rydes  2849,  I  see  no°  cause,  for  we  shall  do  right  wele  And 
skape  ther  handes,  doughte  ye  neuer  a  dele,  c  1450  Cov. 
Myst,  (Shaks,  Soc.)  223  For  trewly  I  am  so  woundyrly  seke 
I  may  nevyr  schape  this  grett  seknes.  1547  Bk.  of  Mar- 
chauntes  bj,  Nothynge  scapeth  them,  but  at  their  plasures 
[sic]  they  occupi  it.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach?$  Huso.  i. 
(1586)  37  b,  It  is  sowed  in  April  or  later,  in  May,  to  scape 


to  heare  such  a  word  scape  him.  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xc,  Ah 
doe  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scapte  this  sorrow  Come  in 
the  rereward  of  a  conquerd  woe.  1693  LOCKE  Educ.  §  93 
(1699)  148  Courage  in  an  ill-bred  Man,  has  the  Air,  and 
scapes  not  the  Opinion  of  Brutality.  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to 
Stella  14  Dec.,  If  Patrick  bad  been  at  home,  I  should  have 
'scaped  this;  for  I  have  taught  him  to  deny  me  almost  as 
well  as  Mr.  Harley's  porter.  1784  COWI'ER  Task  iv.  185 
While  we  retrace  with  mem'ry's  pointing  wand,  ..The 
dangers  we  have  'scaped.  1859  TENNYSON  Guinevere  345 
Pray  for  him  that  he  scape  the  doom  of  fire.  1878  BROWNING 
LaSaisiaz  75  Ye  mounts  Where  I  climb  to 'scape  my  fellow. 
2.  The  verb-stem  occurs  in  objective  combina- 
tions, as  scape-gallows,  one  who  has  escaped  the 
gallows  though  deserving  it;  so  f  scape-Tyburn  • 
t  scape-sermon,  an  excuse  for  not  preaching  a 
sermon.  Also  SCAPEGRACE,  SCAPE-THRIFT. 

1799  WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1893)  XIV.  154  The  *scape- 
gallowses  of  the  large  cities.  rtjj&Blackw.  Mag.  XLII1.  520 
The  Whigs  now  support  all  the  scape-graces,  and  some- 
times scape-gallowses.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  xiii. 
167  Thirdly,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Curate  was  not  provided, 
and  that's  enough  at  any  time,  for  a  "scape  Sermon.  i6oa 
F.  HERING  Anal.  4  *  Scape-  Tibornes,  Dog-leeches,  and 
such  like  baggage, 

Scape  (sk^'p),  v.2  Horology.  [Back-formation 
from  SCAPEMENT.]  inlr.  Of  an  escapement  or  one 
of  its  parts :  To  perform  its  function  (in  a  certain 
manner). 

1739  [see  ESCAPEMENT  2].    1761  [see  DEAD  a.  24  b].     1884 
F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  <y  Clockm.  141  The  pallets  'scape 
over  three  teeth  of  the  wheel. 
Scape  (sk^'p),  int.     A  conventional  imitation 

|    of  the  cry  of  the  snipe  when  Hushed.     Hence  used 

\    subsf.  as  a  nickname  for  the  snipe. 

1862  G.  H.  KiNGSLEY.9/^<y  Trav.  (1900)380  The. .half- 
frozen  sedges  in  which  one  kills  friend  Scape  at  home.  1870 

;    H.  STEVENSON  Birds  Norf.  II.  324  Its  warning  cry  of 'scape, 

,    scape'  on  rising  attracted  my  notice.     1903  Westm.  Gaz. 
25  Nov.  2/3  Sceape  !  Sceape!  a  sudden  gleam  of  mottled 

i    grey  Rising  from  nowhere  wings  its  wizard  flight. 

Scapegoat  (ak£<pgiM).  [f.  SCAPE  sbl  or  v.1 
+  GOAT, 

App.  invented  by  Tindale  (1530)  to  express  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  literal  meaning  of  Heb.  'jisrj?  f.tlsazelt  oc- 
curring only  in  Lev.  xvi.  8,  TO,  26.  (In  verse  10  he  renders : 
'The  goote  on  which  the  loite  fell  to  scape'.)  The  same 
interpretation  is  expressed  by  the  Vulgate  caper  emusarius 
(whence  the  Fr.  bouc  tmhsaire\  and  by  Coverdale's  (1535) 
rendering '  the  fre  goate  ',  but  is  now  regarded  as  untenable. 
The  word  does  not  appear  in  the  Revised  Version  of  1884, 
which  has  '  Azazel '  (as  a  proper  name)  in  the  text,  and  '  dis- 
missal' in  the  margin  as  an  alternative  rendering,] 

1.  In  the  Mosaic  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(Lev.  xvi),  that  one  of  two  goats  that  was  chosen, 
by  lot  to  be  sent  alive  into  the  wilderness,  the  sins 
of  the  people  having  been  symbolically  laid  upon 
it,  while  the  other  was  appointed  to  be  sacrificed. 

1530  TINDALE  Lev.  xvi.  8  And  Aaron  cast  lottes  ouer  the 
.ii.  gootes  :  one  lotte  for  the  Lorde,  and  another  for  a  scape- 
gooie.  (So  1537,  1579,  1560  (Geneva),  1568,  1611.)  1651 
HOBBES  Leviathan  xli,  Our  Saviour  Christs  sufferings  seem 
to  be  here  [sc.  in  Lev.  xvi]  figured..  :  He  was  both  the 
sacrificed  Goat  and  the  Scape  Goat. 

2.  One  who  is  blamed  or  punished  for  the  sins 
of  others.     (So  F.  bouc  Jmissaire.) 

1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  204  Country-boys., 
are  patient,  too,  and  bear  their  fate  as  scape-goats,  (for  all 
sins  whatsoever  are  laid  as  matters  of  course  to  their  door, 
. .),  with  amazing  resignation.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony. 
I.  vi.  416  He  has  been  made  the  scape-goat  for  many  of  the 
sins  both  of  other  individuals  and  of  the  whole  nation.  1888 
BRYCE  Amer.  Coinmw.  v.  Ixxxviii.  III.  193  The  leaders  of 
Tammany  undertook  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  Conolly— the 
least  respected  and  most  unpopular  of  their  number. 

attrib.  1877  TENNYSON  Harold  i.  ii,  A  scape-goat  mar- 
riage—all the  sins  of  both  The  houses  on  mine  head.  1895 
J.  MORLKY  in  Daily  NC-MS  3  Dec.  3/zV  I  for  one  am  not 
going  to  launch  scapegoat  Bills.  I  am  not  going  to  say  this 
Bill  or  that  Bill  was  wrong,  and  that,  therefore,  we  de- 
servedly lost  the  elections. 

II  The  formation  of  the  word  has  been  imitated 
in  nonce-combinations  (chiefly  jocular)  in  which 
the  name  of  some  other  animal  is  substituted  for 
'  goat '  (cf.  the  quots.). 

1765  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Earl  of  Hertford  12  May,  That 
scape-goose,  Lord  Halifax.  1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  RaynaCs 
Hist.  Indies  I.  86  They  have  a  scape-horse,  analogous  to 
the  scape-goat  of  the  Jews.  1831  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  X  LIV. 
286  To  place  himself  in  so  prominent  a  position  that  he 
was  noted  for  a  scape-rat. 

Scapegrace  (sk#  'pgr^s),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  SCAPE 
v.  +  GBACE  sfr.j  the  etymological  notion  being  'one 
who  escapes  the  grace  of  God '.  Cf.  the  older 
scapethrift  and  want-grace.]  A.  sb.  A  man  or  boy 
of  reckless  and  disorderly  habits ;  an  incorrigible 
scamp.  Often  used  playfully. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v.  i.  f  3  That  scape-grace  Leganez 
had  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  rod.  1819  SCOTT  Let.  in 
Lockhart  (1839)  IV.  294  Most  of  the  Irish  of  that  class  are 
scapegraces— drink,  steal,  and  lie  like  the  devil.  185* 
THACKERAY  Esmond  in.  i,  He.. was  the  most  charming 
young  scapegrace  in  the  army.  1897  MEREDITH  Amazing 
Marriage  \.  xv,  168  Mention  of  her  old  scapegrace  of  a 
father  lit  her  up  again. 

11  Applied  to  a  female,    rare. 

a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  RoryO'More  iii,  Hebe,  that  teasing 
young  scapegrace. 


B.  adj.  That  is  a  scapegrace ;  characteristic  of 
a  scapegrace. 

1830  Forrester  I.  202  A  warrant,  sir,  to  bind  over  your 
scapegrace  friend  there  to  keep  the  peace.  1836  T.  HOOK 
G,  Gnrney  II.  189  After  a  sort  of  scape-grace  acquaintance 
with  the  maddest  wag  of  London.  1856  MASSOH  Ess.  iv. 
1 20  The  scapegrace  young  earL 

Sca'pel.  Bot.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L.  scapellus 
(Lindley  1839),  dim.  of  scapus  SCAPE  sb$\  'The 
caulicle,  or  neck  formed  between  the  root  and  cotyle- 
don at  the  time  of  germination '  {Treas.Bot.  1866). 

Scapelar,  -eler,  obs.  forms  of  SCAPULAR  sb. 

Scapelarie,  -y,  obs.  ff.  SCAPULARY. 

Scapeless  (sk^-ples),  al  Bot.  [f.  SCAPE  $b£ 
+  -LESS.]  Destitute  of  a  scape. 

1828-32  in  WEBSTER. 

Scapeless  (sk^-ples),  a.2  [f.  SCAPE  jtf.l  or 
I  Z>.I  +  -LESS.]  Not  to  be  escaped  from  ;  inevitable. 

1850  ULACKIE  JE&chyltts  1. 164  My  fate  is  fixed  and  scape- 
j  less.  1883  R.  BRIDGRS  Promei/teus  1227  The  scapeless  net 
spread  in  thy  sight  around  thee. 

Scapellar,  scapelor,  obs.  ff.  SCAPULAE. 
Scapelori,  -y,  -elry,  obs.  forms  of  SCAPULARY.  t 
Scapement   (skvi-pmcnt).     [Aphetic  form  of 
I   ESCAPEMENT.]    =  ESCAPEMENT  2. 

Z7S5  [see  ESCAPEMENT  2].    1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  II.  245 

j    A  Scapement,   for   the   use   of  clock-makers.     1822   SCOTT 

j    Nigel  ii,  They.. have  no  more  regularity  in  them  than  a 

watch  without  a  scapement.     1879  Casselfs  Tec  hit.  Ednc, 

I.    190/2   The   mechanism   by  which   these    numbers    are 

counted  is  technically  called  a  scapement. 

Scaper,  obs.  form  of  SHAPER. 

Sca'pethrift.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  [f.  SCAPE  v.  + 
THRIFT.]  A  spendthrift. 

c  1460  Towiieley  Myst.  ii.  384  How,  pyke-harnes,  scape- 
thryft  !  how,  pike-harnes.  how  !  1526  aKBLTOM  Magnv/'. 
761  Howe  be  it,  of  Scape  Thryfte  your  clokes  smelleth 
musty.  1577-87  HOLINSMED  Hist.  Scot.  263/1  He  gathered 
a  power  of  wicked  scapethrifts..  burnt  the  towne  [etc.].  1656 
EARL  MOSM.  tr.  Boccalints  Ad-nts.fr.  Parnass.  \.  \.  3  Scape- 
thrifts,  who  have  but  the  purse  of  a  private  man,  yet  will 
spend  like  a  Prince.  iBjftGentl.  Afoff.CVlll.  11.  71  A  scape- 
thrift  laid  his  hand  on  his  father's  plough. 

t  Sca'phage,  Obs.  rare"1,  [app.  f.  Gr,  0-*a</>-os 
act  of  digging  + -AGE.]  (See  quot.) 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  \.  vii.  14  Scaphage 
is  the  digging,  deluing,  and  preparing  of  the  Soile  with 
Spades  or  other  bandie-tooles  for  the  sowing,  setting,  plant- 
ing, and  propagating  of.  .Plants,  Trees,  &c.  [Hence  1688 
in  HOLME  Armoury  in.  333/2,  misspelt  Scaphiage.} 

Scaphander  (skxfe-ncUj).  [ad.  F.  scaphandrc 
(so  named  by  La  Chapelle,  the  inventor,  1775), 
f.  Gr.  ffKcuftrj  boat  -f  &v$p-t  dvrjp  man.]  A  cork  belt 
used  as  a  support  in  swimming. 

1825  CLiAsGyrriHasttcs  165  A  third,  .follows  behind.,  with 
the  scaphander.  [In  recent  Diets,  with  erroneous  explana- 
tion :  a  water-tight  suit  for  a  diver.] 

Scaphe,  variant  of  SCAP. 

Scaphite  (skarfait).  [ad.  mod.L.  scaphltes 
(Parkinson  1804-11),  f.  Gr.  GKa<prj  boat  (with 
reference  to  the  boat-shaped  form  of  the  shell)  :  see 
-ITE.]  A  cephalopod  of  the  fossil  genus  Scaphites. 

1822  CONVDKARE  Outl.  Gcol.  ii.  ii.  §  g.  162  Turrilite.  Sca- 
phite [etc.].  1835  KIRBY  Hab.  fy  Inst.  Anhn.  I.  i.  20  The 
Baculites,  Hamites,  Scaphites. 

Scaphq-  (skre-fo) ,  comb,  form  of  Gr.  waifa  boat, 
in  many  scientific  terms(ofwhich  the  most  important 
will  be  found  as  Main  words).  Scapho-calca'ueal 
a.j  pertaining  to  the  scaphoid  and  calcaneum  (in 
recent  Diets.).  Scapho-cu'boid  a.9  pertaining  to 
the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones.  Scapho-ctineiform 
a.,  pertaining  to  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones. 
Scapho-g-natliite  [Gr.yvados],  a  flat  oval  plate  in 
the  gill  chamber  of  fishes,  which  by  movement 
promotes  a  constant  flow  of  water  through  the 
gill ;  hence  Sca-'puog'nathi'tic  a.,  pertaining  to 
a  scaphognathite  (Cent.  Diet.  1891).  Scapho- 
lu-nar  a.  [cf.  LUNAR  B.  3],  the  epithet  of  a  small 
bone  in  the  carpus  of  some  animals  ;  also  ellipt. 
as  sb.  Sca'pho-trape'zium,  a  bone  in  the  carpus 
of  the  sloth  tribe,  corresponding  to  the  scaphoid 
and  the  trapezium  united. 

1876  Quains  Elent.  Anat.  (ed.  8)  I.  177  *Scapho-Cuboid 
Articulation.  Ibid.  178  *Scapho-Cuneiform  Articulation. 
1870  ROLLESTON  Attini.  Life  104  The  branchia.  .act  mainly 
as  the  *scapho-gnathite  does.  1854  R.  OWEN  in  Orr's  Circ. 
Set.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  252  The.  .end  of  the  *scapho-lunar  bone. 
1870  FLOWER  Osteal.  Mammalia  xvi.  2?g  The  first  row 
consists  of  a  scapho-lunar  and  a  cuneiform.  1854  R.  OWEN 
in  Orr's  Circ.  Set'..  Org.  Nat.  I.  246  The  ^scapho- trapezium 
is  characteristic  of  the  sloth-tribe. 

II  Scaph.oceph.alus  (skse:f<?se*fabs).  Path. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  fftcdtyrj  boat  +  tef<pa\rj  head :  after  hy- 
drocephalus*]  *  Boat-shaped  head ' ;  a  condition  of 
the  skull  (caused  by  premature  ossification  of  the 
sagittal  suture  preventing  transverse  development), 
in  which  the  length  greatly  exceeds  the  breadth. 

1865  THURNAM  in  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.  Apr.  247  In  the  Negro 
..the  more  marked  features  of  true  scaphocephalus  are 
more  rarely  seen. 

Hence  Scaphocepha'lic,  Scaphoce-phalous 
adjs.t  of  or  pertaining  to  scaphocephalus  ;  Scapho- 
ce-phalism,  Scaphoce-phaly  =  ScAPHOCKPHALUf*. 

1863  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  I.  I.  ix.  236  Professor  v.  Kaer 
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..proposes  the  term  scaphocephalic  to  indicate  the  same 
boat-like  head-form.  1888  Amer.  Naturalist  July  614 
Scaphocephalism  . .  occurs  from  defective  parietal  bone 
formation.  1889  Mayne's  Mcd.  Voc.  (ed.  6),  Scaphocepha- 
lous.  1899  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  240  There  are  other 
types  fof  idiots]  of  less  importance,  such  as  the  amaurotic, 
syphilitic,  choreic,  scaphocephalic  [etc.]-  1901  Nature 
12  Sept.  490/2  Two.  .papers.. on  deformed  heads  of  living 
subjects;  the  one  in  a  case  of  oxycephaly  or  acrocephaly 
and  the  other  of  scaphocephaly. 

ScapllOCerite  (skaf^'serait).  [f.  Gr.  crftcup-rj 
boat  +  /ctp-as  horn -t- -ITE.]  The  third  section  of 
the  antenna  of  an  arthropod. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vi.  314  Next,  a  baslcerite, 
to  the  outer  portion  of  which  a  flattened  plate. .here  called 
the  scaphocerite,  is  articulated.  1893  STKHBING  Crustacea. 
iv.  38  A  thin  plate,  known  as  the  antennal  scale..,  while 
those  who  love  long  words  are  privileged  to  call  it  the 
scaphocerite. 

Scaphoid  (skse'foid),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod.L. 
scaphotdeSj  a.  Gr.  0fca<f>o  fifths,  f.  atfd'p-Tj  boat :  see 
-OID.  Cf.  F.  scaphoide.]  A.  adj.  Shaped  like  a 
boat.  Chiefly  Anat.  and  Zool.  Scaphoid  bone  =  ¥>* 
Scaphoid  fossa :  the  fossa  of  the  helix  of  the  ear. 
Scaphoid  tubercle :  the  short  process  of  the  malleus. 

1741  A.  MONHO  Anatomy  (ed.  3)  51  The  Ligaments 
stretching  from  the  Heel-bone  to  the  Scaphoid  Bone.  1858 
H.  GRAY  Anat.  35  A  small,  oval,  shallow  depression,  the 
scaphoid  fossa.  1876  Trans.  ClinicalSoc.l'K.  72  The  hollow 
which  should  exist  between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the 
scaphoid  tubercle  was  entirely  obliterated.  1884  COUES 
Key  N,  Amer.  Birds  (ed.  2)  118  Where  the  lateral  feather* 
slant  upward  from  the  lowermost  central  pair,  like  the  sides 
of  a  boat  from  its  keel,  this  is  the  scaphoid,  .or  carinate. . 
tail.  1901  OSLER  Pract,  Med.  (ed.  4)  i.  26  Peritonitis  may 
occur.. with  an  abdomen  flat  or  even  scaphoid. 

B.  sb.  [Short  for  scaphoid  bone ;  in  mod.L.  sca- 
phoides^  The  first  proximal  carpal  bone  in  Mam- 
malia, or  the  corresponding  bone  in  the  foot.  See 
NAVICULAR  A.  i. 

1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Malgaignes  Man.  Opcr.  Snrg.  249  One 
inch  in  front  of  the  malleolus  you  feel  the  projection  of  the 
scaphoid;  the  joint  is  one  inch  beyond  it.  1873  MIVART 
Elein.  Anat,  151  A  concavity  on  the  radial  side  to  receive 
a  prominence  of  the  scaphoid. 

t  Scaphoi'dal,  a.  Obs.rare-1.  [Formed  as 
SCAPHOID  +  -AL.]  Boat-shaped,  hollowed  out. 

1681  WHARTON  Eclipses  Wks.  (1683)  102  The  Earth  is  not 
Cubical,  nor  Pyramidal,  Scaphoidal,  or  otherwise  Hollow, 
..but  on  every  side  perfectly  round. 

Scapiform  (sk^-pif^m),  a.  [f.  L.  scap-us 
SCAPE  sb2  +  -FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  SCAPE 
(in  various  senses). 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Mitt.  (ed.  2)  II.  338  Scapiform  Iron 
Ore.  1857  A.  GRAY  First  Less.  Bot.  229  Scapiform,  scape- 
like.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms  232  Scapiform  t 
.  .resembling  a  scape,  a  stem  wanting  leaves. 

ScapigerOUS  (skapi-dseres),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L. 
scap-us  SCAPE  sb2  +  -GEKOUS.]  Bearing  a  scape ; 
having  a  stalk  devoid  of  leaves. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  215  Taraxacum,  Dandelion. 
Perennial,  scapigerous  herbs. 

Scapiller,  obs.  form  of  SCAPULAR. 
t  Sca'piug,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  SCAPE  v.1  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  ot  the  verb  SCAPE  ;   escaping. 
ci374  CHAUCER  Boet/t.  iv.  Pr.  iv.  (1868)  135  They  wene 

that  either  the  leve  or  the  mowinge  to  don  wikkednesse,  or 
elles  the  scapinge  withoute  peyne,  be  weleful.  c  1430  tr. 
De  fmitatione  \\,  xii.  59  It  must  be  so,  forbere  is  no  remedie 
of  scapyng  fro  tribulacion  of  euel  men  &  sorowe,  but  bat 
bou  suffre.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  20  b,  Fewe 
there  be  that  gothe  safely  by  this  waye,  but  with  great 
difficultye  and  hard  scapynge. 

Soaple,  Scapler,  obs.  ff.  SCAPPLE,  SCAPULAR. 

Scaplerie,  -erye,  -ory,  obs.  ff.  SCAPULARY. 

Scapolite  (skse'peXbit).  Min.  [ad.  G.  ska- 
folith  (D'Andrada  iSoo),  f.  Gr.  <r«a7ro-s  rod  (see 
SCAPE  sb.'£)  +  \iQos  stone  :  see  -LITE.]  One  of  a 
group  of  minerals  (including  dipyre,  ekebergite, 
marialite,  etc.)  composed  of  silicates  of  aluminium, 
calcium,  and  sodium. 

1801  T.  THOMSON  Syst.  Chem.  III.  480  Scapolite.  1879 
RUT£EV  Study  of  Rocks  x.  u  j. 

Scappe  :  see  SCAB  sb.,  SCAPE  v.,  SHAPE,  SKEP. 

Scappel,  obs.  form  of  SCAPPLE  v. 

t  Scapperboi.li.ng,  a.   Obs.    ?  Hotheaded. 

1673  KIKKMAN  Unlucky  Citizen  53  Who  would  trust  such 
a  Scapperboyling  young  Giddy-braind  Coxcomb  as  1  was? 

Scappiller,  obs.  form  of  SCAPULAR  sb. 

t  Sca'pple,  sb.  Obs.  Also  scaple.  Anglicized 
form  of  SCAPULA. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  2  Some  great  bones  haue  no 
manifest  hollownes,  as  the . .  Scapple  bones.  Ibid.  25  b  tnarg.t 
The  shoulder  blades  or  scaple  bones.  /£/<£,  The  vse  of  y" 
cartilage  in  y8  vniting  of  the  shoulder  to  the  scaple. 

Scapple  (skse'p'l),  v.  Forms:  (4?scorpil), 
5-7  scaple,  8  soappel,  9-  scapple.  See  also 
SCABBLK  v.j  SCALP  z>.3  [Aphetic  a.  OF. escape 'lert 
eschapeler  to  dress  timber.]  trans.  To  reduce 
the  faces  of  (a  block  of  stone;  fin  15th  c.  also 
of  timber)  to  a  plane  surface  without  working  them 
smooth. 

"443  Contract  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  386, 
xvj  fote  of  Seuerant  table  scapled  with  poynts.  1479  W. 
WAVNFLETE  ibid.  410  He..shalle  dygge  and  reyse  and 
scaple  the  best  stone  yn  the  same  quarrey.  1587  HOUNSHED 
Chron.  III.  1538/1  And  there  was  for  this  purpose  alreadie 
perfcctlie  hewed  of  the  same  stone  &eueu  thousand  foot,  and 


six  thousand  foot  more  was  scapled.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stone- 
Hengt&  They  [many  of  the  upright  Stones]  were  scapled  at 
the  Quarries.  1793  S.MKATON  Edystone  L.  §  113  The  best  way 
to  get  our  stone  rough  scappelled,  nearly  to  the  shape  I 
required.  1842  Ch'il  Engin.  <y  Arch,  Jrttl.  V.  320/1  The 
face  stones  should  be  roughly  squared  on  the  beds  and 
joints,  or  what  is  called  in  the  North  'scappled*  to  the 
form  of  the  curve.  1845  PARKER  Gloss.  Archit.  (ed.  4), 
Scapple^. .  the  term  is  now  used  exclusively  (or  nearly  so)  in 
reference  to  stone,  but  was  formerly  applied  to  timber  also, 
and  must  have  signified  the  barking  of  a  tree,  or,  more 
probably,  squaring  it  with  the  axe.  1849  E.  DOBSON  A/a- 
sonry  fy  Stonecntting  89  The  block  being  roughly  scappled 
to  its  shape.  1904  GRIFFITHS  50  Years  Public  Life  xxii. 
333  His  brother,  in  a  Portland  Quarry,  scappling  a  olock  of 
stone,  presents  a  family  likeness. 

Hence  Sca'ppled  ppl.  a.  Sca'ppling  vbl.  sb^ 
the  action  of  the  vb.  (also  attrib^]  ;  in  dialectal 
use  concr.  in//.,  fragments  of  stone  chipped  off  in 
scappling. 

[1399  in  Fabric  Rolls  York  Minster  (Surtees)  15  Pro  scor- 
pillyng  lapidum.]  1473-4  'n  Swayne  SarumChurchw.Acc. 
(1896)  15  Item  in  hewinge  and  scapelynge  of  j  elme  viij  d. 
1793  SwmtGto  Edystonc  L,,  §  107  The  stone,  .had  always  been 
shipped  off  in.  .what  is  called  rough  scappelled  blocks;  to 
be  sawn  and  fair  wrought  to  the  particular  purposes,  where 
wanted.  1890  A rchyol.  Jrnl.  XLVH.  162  Of  the  tools  it 
is  clear  the  scappling  hammer  and  small  axe  were  the  chief. 

Also  Scapple-dress  z>.  traits.^  in  the  same  sense. 

1840  Ci-'il  Engin.  ff  Arch.  Jrnl.  III.  30/1  All  the  front 
stones  of  the  foundation  were  laid  with  a  lewis  of  this  kind, 
as  well  as  the  backing  of  squared  stones,  which  were  pre- 
viously scapple-dressed  at  the  quarry. 

li  Scapula    (skce-pi«la).     PI.  scapulae.     [L, 

scapula^  in  class.  Latin  only  pi.  scapulae  the 
shoulders,  shoulder-blades.  Cf.  SCAPPLE  sb.] 

1.  Anaf.  a.  The  shoulder-blade,  blade-bone,  or 
omoplate  (in  man  and  other  animals). 

1578  BANISTER //tV/,  Man  \.  26  In  the  toppe  of  the  shoulder 
blade,  betwene  the  Processe  Acromion,  and  the  supreme 
part  of  Scapula.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  x.  xxiii.  (1631) 
772  Of  the  muscles  of  the  Shoulder-blade  called  Omoplata 
or  Scapula.  1678  WISEMAN  Wounds  i.  viii.  72  The  other 
wound  under  the  Scapula  was  painful.  1808  BARCLAY  Mns~ 
cular  Motions  380  When  the  scapula  is  meant  to  form  a 
steady  support  for  the  humerus,  its  antagonist  muscles  are 
made  to  act  with  an  equal  force,  or  to  moderate  one  another 
with  the  steadiness  required.  1876  BRISTOWE  Theory  «y 
Pract.Merf.tifytytfl  All  that  part  of  the  back  of  the  chest 
situated  below  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula. 

*f  t>-  Scapulte  of  the  mtfd  — mod.L.  scapulx  nasit 
*  the  lateral  portions  of  the  nose  *  (Syrf.  Soc.  Lex?). 

1650  HULWER  Anthropomet.  vii.  (1653)  118  The  Elegancy 
of  the  Scapula  of  the  Nose,.. and  that  beauty  which  so 
manifestly  appears  in  the  wings  of  the  Nose. 

2.  Ent.  (See  quot.) 

1826  KIRBY  &  Sr.  Entomol.  III.  369  Scapula  (the  Scapula), 
The  second  joint  of  the  Brachium,  answering  to  the  Tro- 
chanter  in  the  legs. 

II  Scapulalgia  (skjepittlse-ldsia).  Path.  Also 
anglicized  sca-pulalgy  ^Mayne's^/*?*/.  Voc.^\  889). 
[mod.L.,  f.  SCAPULA  +  Gr.  -0X710,  0X705  pain.] 

1855  DUNGLTSON  Med.  Lex.,Scapnlalgia^  arthralgia  of  the 
shoulder-joint.  1901  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  23  Feb.  Epitotne  29 
Hysterical  Scapulalgia. 

Scapular  (skse*pi#la.i\  sb.  Forms  :  5  scape* 
lar,  scapulare,  6  scap(e)ler,  -uler,  -iller,  -ellar, 
skappler,  7,9scapulaire,  7-air,6-scapular.  [ad. 
med. L. scapulare  (whence  It.  scapulare})  f.  scapula 
shoulder ;  for  the  formation  cf.  L.  collars  COLLAR  sb. 
and  -An.  For  the  earlier  forms  in  ling,  (and  for  K. 
scapulaire,  whence  some  of  the  forms  above),  see 
SCAPULARY  sb.  (In  senses  3  and  4  properly  a 
distinct  word,  subst.  use  of  SCAPULAR  a.}] 

1.  Eccl.  a.  A  short  cloak  covering  the  shoulders ; 
prescribed  by  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  to  be  worn 
by  monks  when  engaged  in  manual  labour,  and 
adopted  by  certain  religious  orders  as  a  part  of 
their  ordinary  costume. 

In  later  times  often  confounded  with  the  cowl. 

[c  960  /ETHKIAVOLD  Rule  St.  Beuet  (Schruer  1885)  89  Haeb- 
bati  hy  eac  mid  to  wyrcenne  scapulare,  bset  is  Rehwxde 
cu^elan  and  .sly Mease.]  1483  Catk.  Angl.  321/1  Scapulare. 
1499  Protnp.  Fary.  (Pynson)  Oiij,  Scapelar.  1509  BARCLAY 
Skip  of  Fools  (1874)  II.  324  Hange  vp  the  scapler :  the 
amys  cowle  and  frocke  Or  other  habyte  of  eche  relygyon 
Vpon  a  tre  clene  dede  or  rottyn  stocke.  1546  LANCLKY  tr. 
Pol.  Vcrg.  de  Invent,  vit.  iii.  134  The  Cbanons  Clothyng 
was  a  white  Cote,  and  a  linnen  rochet  under  a  blacke  Cope, 
with  a  Scapuler  to  couer  their  hed  and  shoulders.  1547 
Injunct.  Visitors  Windsor'\\t  in  Wordsw.  Tracts  of  Clem. 
MaydestoH  234  note^  Wee  require  you . .  that  all  Prebendaries 
.  .doe  surcease  from  useing  or  wairing  any  blacke  cope  or 
Scapuler  of  Cloath  above  their  surplises.  1653  H*  COCAN 
tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxxii.  129  The  Chaem  was  apparelled  in 
a  long  Gown  of  violet  Satin,,  .with  a  kind  of  Scapulair  about 
his  neck.  1698  FRYKR  Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  297  We  Housed 
ourselves  Cap-a-pee  under  Fe!ts,..with  a  Scapular  to  pull 
over  our  Heads  and  Face.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  ii, 
The  rule  that  bid  thee  wear  Dim  veil  and  woollen  scapu- 
laire.  1908  Blatkw.  Mag.  Dec.  808/1  His  hands  were 
clasped  under  his  white  scapular. 

b.  An  article  of  devotion  composed  of  two  small 
squares  of  woollen  cloth ,  fastened  together  by  strings 
passing  over  the  shoulders,  worn  as  a  badge  of 
affiliation  to  the  religious  order  which  presents  it. 

1870  Daily  Neivs  5  Sept.  6  The  old  lady  was  working  a 
scapular  for  a  second  youth  who  had  gone  to  the  front. 
1884  Catholic  Diet.  (1897)  821/2  There  are  four  other  sca- 
pulars [besides  that  of  the  Carmelites]  used  in  the  Church  : 
that  of  the  Trinity,  of  white  linen  with  a  red  cross,  given  by 


the  Trinitarians. . ;  the  Servite  scapular  of  the  Seven  Dolours 
. , ;  that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  .given  by  the  Thea- 
tines..  ;  the  red  scapular  of  the  Passion,  .given  by  the 
Vincentian  Fathers. 

attrib.     1854   FABKR  Growth  in  Holiness  xv.  (1872)  282 
World-wide  devotions  as  the  rosary,  and  scapular-prayers, 
f  C.  One  who  wears  a  scapular.    Obs.  rare  ~  1. 

a  1550  Image  Ipocr.  iv.  211  in  Skeltmis  IVks.  II.  441 /.? 
Some  be  Vitlers,  Some  be  Scapelers,  And  some  (Jubiculers. 

f  2.  Sitrg.  A  bandage  passing  over  and  around 
the  shoulders  to  support  other  bandages,  etc.  upon 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  Obs. 

1754-64  SMKU.IK  Midwifery  I.  161  Sometimes  a  bandage 
applied  round  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  supporltd 
with  the  Scapular  is  of  singular  service.  1758  J.  S.  tr.  Le 
D ran's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  109  Compresses,  which  were 
secured  by  a  Napkin  round  the  Body  and  the  Scapular. 

3.  Ornith.   [Elliptical  for  scapular  feather  \  see 
SCAPULAE  a.  2.]      Any  feather  which  grows  from 
the/Avj/cB  hitmeraks  or  scapular  region. 

1768  PKNNANT  />>/"/,  Zool.  (1776)  II.  440  The  back,  coverts 
of  the  wiiij^s,  and  scapulars,  are  black.     1884  J.  H.  GURNKV 
Diurnal  Birds  Prey  151  In  No.  i  the  scapulars  had  become 
|    slightly  paler. 

4.  Ent.  (See  quots.) 

1826    Kmw  £    Si-.    Eiitotnol.    III.    378   Scapularia    (the 

,    Scapulars).     Two  pieces,  one  on  each  *ide  the  Mcdipectits, 

which  succeed  the  Pt-ristcthiuni^  and  lie  between  the  mid- 

k-^s    and   the   rtcropcga^    or  wing-socket.       Ibid.   IV.    .\  ,4 

i    The  South  American  species   (Goliatk  micarts,  &c.)  have 

not  this  projection  of  the  scapulars. 

Scapular  (skarpirflai),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  scapu- 
tizris,  f.  L.  scapula :  see  SCAPULA  and  -AH.  Cf. 
SCAPULARY  «.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scapula. 

1713  UKKIIAM  Phys.-Theol.  v.  ii.  (1727)  286  The  Viscera  of 
the  IJclIy  counterpois'd  with  the  Weight  of  the  scapular 
Part,  and  that  useful  Cushion  of  Flesh  behind.  1847-9 
Todtfs  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  438/1  The  scapular  region  is  some- 
times the  sent  of  furuncutar  inflammation.  1848  Quant's 
Elan.  Anat.  (ed.  5)  I.  517  The  scapular  arteries.  1880 
Gt'NiHKK  Fishes  59  The  scapular  or  humeral  arch  is 
suspended  from  the  .skull  liy  the  post-temporal. 

2.  Ornith.  Applied  to  any  feather  which  grows 
upon  theyVi'rj'/<e  hitnierales. 

1688  HOLME  Aitnoury  \\.  264/2  The  Craker,  or  Sea- 
Pheasant,  .the  scapular  feathers  are  black.  1768  PENNANT 
Brit.  Zool.  (1776)  II.  435  The  scapular  feathers  black  and 
white.  187*  Cofics  Key  N.  Aincr.  Birds  16  The  scapular 
feathers  or  scapulars. 

3.  Ent.  Pertaining  to  the  scapular   in   insects  ; 
see  SCAPULAR  sb.  4. 

1826  KIRBY  £  Sr.  Entontol.  10.379  Spiracttla.  Scapularia 
(the  Scapular  Spiracles).  Two  spiracles  observable,  one  in 
each  scapular,  in  Acrida  laurifolia,  &c. 

4.  In  names  of  birds :    scapular  crow  —  scapu- 
lated  raven  (Corvus  scapulatits]  \  scapular  wag- 
tail (see  quot.). 

1823  J.  LATHAM  Gen.  Hist.  Birds  VI.  336  Scapular  Wag- 
tail. Jora  scapularis. 

Scapulary  (skae*pi/71ari) ,  sb.  Forms:  3  sca- 
pelori,  4  scapelry,  chapolory,  5  scapelerey, 
scaplerie,  -erye,  -or(e)y,  scapelarie,  -ory, 
(kapelary),  skaplorie,  5,  7  scapelary,  scapu- 
larie,  6  skapellarye,  5-  scapulary.  [ad.  med.L. 
scapuldriumt  a  var.  of  scapulare  SCAPULAR  sb.  (the 
pi.  scapularia  being  common  to  the  two  sing, 
forms).  Cf.  F.  scapulaire,  Sp.,  Pg.  escapulario, 
The  confusion  of  the  ending  with  L.  -oriuni,  -OKY, 
appears  in  the  AF.  eschapeloyre  (J.  de  Garlandia, 
I2th  c.),  whence  app.  the  I4th  c.  form  chapohry. 

The  isth  c.  form  kapelary^  if  not  a  mere  scribal  error,  may 
be  compared  with  med.L.  capuldre,  ca/>iiltlHu>n,QY.  ca- 
Pillaire^  which  seem  to  be  etymologizing  alterations  of 
scapularium  (as  if  derived  from  caput  head}.] 

L  Ecd.  a.   =  SCAPULAR^,  i. 

[a  1030  Rule  St.  Benet  Iv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.I  91  Culam  on  wintre 
bicce  on  sumere  binne  o35e  ealdnesse  &  scapularian  for 
weorcum.]  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  (Cleop.)424  Inwi5  be  wanes 
ha  muhe  werie  scapeloris  hwen  mantel  ham  heuege5.  c  1290 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  1.387/330  Al  bi-neobe  sat  a  frere  in  is  scape- 
lori  Swijt,  his  hod  i-drawe  ouer  is  euen.  0375  Sc.  Leg. 


(Rolls)  II.  69  Thou  axist  me,  Jacke,  of  my  grete  hood, 
what  that  it  meneth,  my  scapelarie  and  my  wide  cope,  and 
the  knottide  girdil.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  341  He  doffid 
his  cowle  &  did  on  his  skaplorie,  and  so  he  dyed,  c  1474 
Inventory'm  Paston  Lett.  111.410  Item.ascapelerey  with  an 
hodde.  c  1*85  Frere  ff  Boy  in  E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  56 
The  bramblys.  .rent  hys  [the  friar'sj  kyrtyll  and  his  kape. 
lary,  And  all  hys  other  wede.  ijga  LYNDESAY  Monarche 
5858  Gyf  ^e  tuk  the  Skapellarye,  That  ;e  mycht  leif  more 
plesandlye.  1687  Lond.  Gas.  No.  2282  The  Commissary  of 
the  Inquisition,  .put  on  him  the  Habit  of  Penance,  which 
is  a  Yellow  Scapulary  with  a  Red  Cross,  before  and  behind. 
1875  \V.  MC!LWRAITH  Guide  Wigtowttshire  87  They  [sc. 
Cistercian  monks]  wore  white  robes  with  black  scapularies. 
b.  =  SCAPULAR  sb*  i  b. 

1674  BREVINT  Saul  ff  Sam.  xlii.  277  The  Badg  it  [sc,  this 
Confraternity]  gives  which  is  call'd  the  Holy  Scapulary, 
is  made  of  two  small  Pieces  of  woollen  Stuff  [etc.].  1699 
BURNF.T  39  Art.  xxii.  228  They  [sc.  indulgences]  are  also 
affixed  to.. Rosaries  and  Scapularies.  1903  MORLEY  Glad- 
stone x.  iii.  1 1 1.  407  They  found  on  his  corpse  the  scapulary 
worn  by  devout  catholics. 

f  2.  Anat.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  vm.  i.  (1631)  533  The  double 
Scapulary/or  the  veines  of  the  shoulder-blade.  1668  WILKINS 
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Real  Char.  \\.  vi.  §  i.  178  The  upper  Convexity  of  Breast 
and  Back.  .Shoulder,  Scapulary. 

f3.  Surg.   ^SCAPULAK  sb.  2.  Obs. 

1754-64  SMELLIE  Midwifery  III.  427,  I  applied  a  large 
compress,  and  over  all  the  napkin  and  scapulary.  1879 
STORMONTH  i\tan.  Sci.  Terms,  Scapulary^  a  broad  bandage 
with  two  flaps  passed  over  the  shoulders. 

4.   =  SCAPULAR  sb.  3. 

1854  OWEN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  223  Those 
(feathers]  which  lie  over  the   humerus  are  called  '  scapu-    ' 
lariae  ',  or  scapularies.     1874  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  261  On  the    \ 
neck,  the  back,  the  shoulders,  and  the  scapularies,  the  black 
hue  is  shot  with  bronze,  green,  and  purple. 

Scapulary  (skie-piwlarij,  a.  In  6  scopelary. 
[ad.  K.  scapulaire  and  mod.  L.  scapulariuSj  f. 
scapula  :  see  SCAPULA  and  -AKV.] 

1 1.  Scapulary  mantle :  a  cloak  covering  the 
shoulders.  Obs.  [Cf.  OF.  cote  eschapulaire^ 

a  1548  HALL  C/iron.,  Hen.  VIII  46  b,  The  kynge  was  in 
a  scopelary  mantel,  and  hatt  of  clothe  of  syluer. 

2.    ^SOAPULAH  a.  I. 

1785  J.  LUCAS  in  Med.  Couimnn.  II.  92  The  canula  was 
secured  in  the  wound  by  a  bandage,  with  scapulary  straps. 
1880  GUNTHEK  Irishes*.  150  The  Heart  is  situated.. between 
the  two  halves  of  the  scapulary  arch. 

Scapulated  (skae-piwltf'ted),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
scapuldt-u$  (see  SCAPULA  and  -ATE  2)  +  -KL*1.] 
Scapulated  Raven:  the  book-name  of  Corvus{Ptero- 
corax]  scapulatus  distinguished  by  a  patch  of  pure 
white  feathers  upon  the  scapular  region. 

1869-73  T.  K.  JONES  CasselCs  Bk.  Birds  I.  260  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Soudan  and  the  lower  parts  of  Abys- 
sinia the  Scapulated  Raven  is  found  living  in  pairs. 

Scapulette  (skiC'piwlet).  Zool.  Also  scapulet. 
[a.  G.  scapuUtte  (Haeckel)  :  see  SCAPULA  and 
-JSTTK.]  (See  quots.) 

1887  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  in.  XXXIII.  123  The  smaller 
appendages  to  the  oral  cylinder  are  sixteen  in  number,  and 
are  known  as  the  scapulettcs  or  upper  leaf-like  appendages. 
1894  GOULD  lllttstr.  Diet,  Med.  etc.,  Scapulet^  Scapulette,  in 
biology,  one  of  the  leaf-like  appendages  of  the  manubrium 
of  certain  Cnidaria. 

Scapulimancy  (skae'piiJliniaemai).  [Hybrid 
f.  L.  SCAPULA  +  -MANCY.]  Divination  by  means  of 
the  cracks  in  a  shoulder-blade  put  into  the  fire. 

1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I.  112  Divination  by  a  shoulder- 
blade,  technically  called  scapulimancy  or  omoplatoscopy. 

Hence  Scapnlima'ntic  a.,  pertaining  to  scapuli- 
mancy (CasselCs  Encycl.  Diet.  Suppl.  1902). 

Scapulo-  (skse'pirflt?),  used  as  combining  form    j 
of  L.  scapula^  the  shoulder,  in    many  scientific 
terms.       Scapulo-axrllary    #.,     -bra'chial    #., 
defining  particular  dorsal  areas.     Scapulo-clavi'-    I 
cular   a.,  of  or   belonging   to   the   scapula   and    i 
the  clavicle  ;  also  sb.t  the  scapulo-clavicular  joint,    j 
Scapulo-co'racoid    a.,    of    or    belonging    to    the     • 
scapula  and  the  coracoid.     Scapulodynia   [Gr. 
otivvrj  pain],  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder. 
Scapulo- humeral   a.,   of  or    belonging   to   the 
scapula  and  the  humerus.  Scapulo  -r  a  'dial  a.t  of  or 
belonging  to  the  scapula  and  the  radius.    Scapulo- 
u'lnar  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  scapula  and  the 
ulnus.     Scapulo-ve'rtebral  a.t  of  or  belonging  to 
the  scapula  and  the  spine. 

1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  865  *Scapulo-brachial  or 
3rd  dorsal  area..  .*Scapulo-axillary  or  5th  dorsal  area.  1858 
H.  GRAY  Anat.  158  *Scapulo-Clavicular  Articulation.  The 
Scapulo-Clavicular  is  an  arthrodial  joint,  formed  between 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  upper  edge  of 
the  acromian  process  of  the  scapula.  1854  OWEN  in  Orr's 
Circ.  Sci.,Org.  Nat.  I.  210  The  *scapulo-coracoid  arch. .is 
applied,  .over  the  anterior  thoracic  haemal  arches.  1870 
FLOWER  in  Jrnl.  Anat.  May  242  Superior  border,  anterior 
in  most  animals,  with  scapulo-coracoid  notch.  1866  FLINT 
Princ.  Med.  835  Valleix  entitles  the  affection  here  situated 
*scapulodynia.  1840  \V.  I.  E.  VfuxonAnat.  Vaite  M.  (1842) 

i  i4'i'he*M;apulo-humeral  articulation  is  an  enarthrosis.    1899 
Syd.  Sac.  Lex.)  *Scapulo-radial...*Scapulo-ulnar...*Sca- 

fe).  PI.  scapi  (sk^-pai).  [L. ; 


II  Scapus 
see  SCAPE  J^.- 

1.  Arch.    =  bCAPB  sb?  J .  ?  Obs. 

1563  SHUTE  Archit.  B  iv  b,  Vpon  the  foote  of  the  pillor, 
directly  &  vpright  set  Scapus,.. the  which  Scapus,  is  the 
boddy  of  the  pillor.  1598  HAYIJOCKE  tr.  Lomazzo  \.  xxiv. 
85  The  Scapus  or  shafte  with  bis  base  and  capitel.  1664 
KVELYN  tr.  Frtart*$  Archit.,  etc.  139  The  Rings,  .begirting 
the  Scapus  of  a  Column  near  the  Apophyges.  a  1728  WOOD* 
WARD  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  i.  I.  (1729)  20  The  slender  round 
Scapi  of  the  Pillars  of  the  Abbey-Church  in  Westminster. 

tz.  Bot.    •SGAnj&>3.   Obs. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Sca.6nst  the  strait  Stalk  or 
Shaft  of  a  Plant,  standing  upright  like  a  Pillar  or  Column. 
1761  EHKET  Opkrys  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIU.  81  These  en- 
compass a  triquetrous  scapus. 

3.  Ornith.   =  SCAPE  sh*  4. 

1882  H.  GADOW  in  Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  420  Fig.  i..s,  scapus 
or  bhaft.  1883  MARTIN  &  MOALE  Vertebr.  Dissect.  95  It 
possesses  a  main  stem  or  scapus  composed  of  quite  different 
proximal  and  distal  portions. 

t4.  Ent.    •  SOAR  *&*  5-  Obs. 

1816  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  111.  323  To  begin  with  the 
first  joint,  or  scapus. 

Scar  (skai),  j^.l  Forms:  4-5skerre(5sckerre), 
skarre,  4-6  skar,  4-5,  7  soarre,  5  skyrre,  7  scarr, 
7-  scar,  (8-9  dial,  skeer,  9  Sc.  skair).  Also 
[App.  a.  ON.  sker  neut.  (Da.  skj»r^  bw. 


skar]  recorded  only  in  the  sense  of  a  low  reef  in 
the  sea,  a  SKEKKV  (cf.  sense  3).  Cf.  Gael,  sgeir 
a  rock  in  the  sea  (from  ON.),  f.  OTeut.  *$far-  to 
cut :  see  SHEAK  v.] 

1 1.   A  rock,  crag.   Obs. 

13..  St.  Cristofer  135  in  Horstm.  A Itengl.  Leg-.(iSBi)  456 
He  loked  abowte ;  bane  was  he  warre  Of  an  ermytage  vndir 
a  skerre.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Roll*)  I.  99  pe  mount  of 
Oreb  is  a  partie  of  l?e  mount  e  of  Synay,.  .but  hit  is  harde 
to  come  perto  for  hije  rokkes  and  skarres  [  L.  propter 
scopulos  f>rsrnptos\.  1388  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  xiv.  4  Scarris 
brokun  bifore  [Vulg.  scopitli pnerupti\.  a.  1400-50  Alexati' 
der  4865  Rochis  &  rogh  stanes  rokkis  vnfaire,  Scutis  to  J?e 
scharpe  schew  sckerres  a  hundreth.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial 
206  For  her  was  non  erpe  to  make  a  graue,  he  layde  hit 
vndyr  a  bonging  skyrre.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls) 
II.  415  Ant:  fair  castell  standand  on  the  se  skar,  Is  callit 
now  the  castell  of  Dumbar  Efter  his  name. 

2.  A  lofty,  steep  face  of  rock  upon  a  mountain- 
side ;  a  precipice,  cliff. 

1673  Dcpos.  Cast.  York  (Surtees)  196  She  and  Jane  Make-    ; 
peace  of  New  Ridly  had  trailed  a  horse  of  the  said  Geo.    j 
downe  a  great  scarr.     1721   RAMSAY  Ode  to  tke  Pk——  i,    | 
O'er  ilka  cleugh,  ilk  scar,  and  slap.    1776  PKNNANT  Tour  in 
Scot.   n.  347  Wensley-dale,   a  beautiful  and  fertile  vale..     ] 
in  many  parts  cloathed  with  woods,  surmounted  by  long    I 
ranges   of  scars,  white   rocks,  smooth  and  precipitous   in    j 
front,  and  perfectly  even  at  their  tops.     1833-4  J.  PHILLIPS    , 
Geol.  in  Encycl.  Aletrop.  (1845)  VI.  703/2   The  magnificent 
ranges  of  scars  which  begird  the  hills  of  Derbyshire  and    : 
Westmoreland.      1847  TENNYSON  Princess   iv.    (Song),    O    ; 
sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar  The  horns  of  Ellland 
faintly  blowing  !     1888  HKNLEY  Bk.  Verses  157  And  in  the    i 
silver  dusk  you   hear,  Reverberated  from  tray  and  scar, 
Bold  bugles  blowing  points  of  war. 

3.  A  low  or  sunken  rock  in  the  sea;    a  rocky    : 
tract  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

a  1712  HALYBURTON  Memoirs  ii.  (1824)  74  We  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  shipwreck  on  the  scars  of  England. 
1791 '  G.  GAMBADO*  Ann.Horsem.  ix.  (18091 10^  My  horse. . 
ran  straight  on  for  the  cliffs  above  the  Scar.  1823  W.  Scott  MSB  v  , 
"JrnL  Whale  Fish.  6  A  bank  or  'scar  '  stretches  from  Kirk- 
holm  Point  on  the  west  side.  i88a  J.  IJ.  BAKKR  Hist.  Scar- 
borough 329  The  bottom  [of  the  sea]  from  hence  all  the  way 
to  the  edge  of  the  Dogger  Bank  U  a  scatr. 

4.  The  rough  burnt-out  cinder  left  in  a  furnace  ; 
=  CLINKER  sb.^  3. 

1852  Eng.  <y  Foreign  Alining  Gloss.  62  Scars  t  clinkers. 
1893-4  Northitmbld.  Gloss. 

5.  attiib.)  as    scar-limestone,  a   carboniferous 
rock  occurring  in  the  Pennine  Range. 

1831  A.  SEIXJWICK  in  Tratts.  Geol.  Sac,  (1836)  Ser.  11.  IV. 
70  Great  scar  limestone. 

Scar  (skai;,  sb2  Forms :  5-7  scarre,  6  scare, 
6-7  skar(re,  7  scarr,  4,  6-  scar.  [Prob.  aphetic 
a.  OF.  escare  (f,  escarre^  now  written  tschare)^ 
Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  escara,  ad.  late  L.  eschara*  an  KSCHAU 
or  scab  formed  in  the  healing  of  a  burn  or  wound,  a. 
Gr.  ioxaPa  1^'*  hearth*.  The  Kng.  sense  has  prob. 
been  influenced  by  association  with  SCAB  sb.'^] 

1.  The  trace  of  a  healed  wound,  sore,  or  burn; 

=  ClCATRIX   I. 

1388  WYCLIF  Lev.  xxii.  22  If  it  is  blynd,  if  it  is  brokun,  if 
it  hath  a  scar  (Vulg.  etc  at  rice  m\.  (Gloss  in  5  A1SS.  c  1420- 
30  :  that  is  a  notable  fouleness  dwellinge  after  the  helinge 
of  a  wouude).  1530  PALSGR.  265/2  Scarre  of  a  wounde, 
covstitre. .,  trasse . . ,  cicatrice,  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Salisb.  xii, 
Of  cured  woundes  beset  with  many  a  skarre.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  307  That  wound  neuer  groweth  to  a  skarre, 
which  is  not  plyed  with  playsters.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well 
iv.  v,  A  scarre  nobly  got,  Or  a  noble  scarre,  is  a  good  liu'rie 
of  honor.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Ch.  Mil.  63  The 
Warrior  his  deere  skarres  no  more  resounds,  But  seems  to 
yeeld  Christ  hath  the  greater  wounds.  1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz' 
Surg.  n.  x.  87  At  the  Throat  usually  happen  gross  scarrs. 
1672  WISEMAN  Wounds  \.  viii.  73  He  presently  stript  him- 
.  self  of  his  shirt,  and  shewed  the  Doctor,  who  both  see 
I  and  felt  their  scars  (1676  the  Cicatrices]  and  replied  they 
I  are  well,  a  1701  MAUNDRELL  Joum.  Jervs.  (1732)  70  A 
,  great  scar  upon  his  Arm,  which  he  told  us  was  the  mark 
'.  of  a  wound.  1785  BURNS  Jolly  Beggars  Air  i,  1  am  a  son 
.  of  Mars,  who  have  been  in  many  wars  And  show  my  cuts 
I  and  scars  wherever  I  come.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in. 
iv.  His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seamed  o'er,  The  scars  of 
frantic  penance  bore.  1875  MANNING  Mission  Holy  Ghost 
viii.  216  If  you  had  ever  been  wounded,  there  would  be  a 
scar  left  behind. 

trans/.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Tk.  i.  430  As  from  the  wing  no 
scar  the  sky  retains. 

b.  fig-  A  fault  or  blemish  remaining  as  a  trace 
i   of  some  former  condition  or  resulting  from  some 
particular  cause. 

1583  BABINGTON  Commandm.  ix.  (1590)  404  Let  no  proofe 

be  brought  for  it,  and  neuer  so  much  against  it,  yet  stickes 

the  scarre  of  suspicion  still,     1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's 

'    Lett.  I.  169  There  is  now  no  longer  meanes  to  cover  this 

I    skarre  which  dishonoureth  the  face  of  State.     1710  SACH- 

EVKKELL  Sp.  Impeachment  57  The  Prosecution  wou'd  leave 

a  Scar  upon  his  good  Name.    1820  SHELLEY  Frttgm.  Satire 

19  The  leprous  scars  of  callous  Infamy.  1860  EMERSON  Cond. 

•    Life^  Worship  Wk>.  (Bohn)  II.  397  Another  scar  of  this 

scepticism  is  the  distrust  in  human  virtue, 

t  o.  In  phrases  to  bringt  to  draw,  to  cure  to  a 
Sc'ar,  to  treat  a  wound  until  it  cicatrizes ;  to  induce 
j    healing.     Also  fig.  Obs. 

1532  MOKE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  440/1  Penaunce..  plas- 
|  tereth  and  patcheth  vp,  and  maketh  muche  woorke  to  cure 
!  the  wound  and  bring  it  to  a  scarre.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens 
\  i.  xxxix.  57  The  leaues..doth  cure  and  heale  olde  woundes, 
i  that  are  harde  to  close  or  drawe  to  a  Starre.  1629  GAULE 
i  Holy  Matin.  285  Bold  Heart  and  Braue  !  that  hath  already 
i  curbed  his  Pasbions  and  cured  them  to  a  ^kaire. 


2.  A'at.  Hist.   A  mark  or  trace  indicating  the 
point  of  attachment  of  some  structure  that  has  been 
removed  ;  Bot.  and  Conch.  —  CICATRIX  2  and  3. 

1793  MAKTYN  Lang,  Bot.  (1796),  Hilum..  .The  external 
mark  or  scar  of  the  umbilical  chord  on  borne  seeds,  where 
they  adhere  to  the  pericarp.  1836  UUCKLAND  Geol.  fy  Min. 
xviii.  §  2  I.  475  Scars  of  leaves  small.  1861  BENTLEY  Man. 
Bot.  97  The  outside  of  the  stem  of  a  Fern  is  marked  with 
a  number  of  scars.  1870  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  xlyi. 
(1875)  338  The  '  foot',  .is  essentially  a  muscular  organ,.. its 
retractor  muscles  usually  leaving  distinct  impressions  or 
scars  (the  '  pedal  impressions ')  in  the  interior  of  the  shell. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  scar-bearer ;   scar-clad^ 
-seamed  adjs. ;    scar-edge  =  HILUM;    scar-wort, 
?  some  species  of  Lepidium. 

a  1701  SEULEY  Tyrant  of  Crete  i.  ii,  Sure,  he  was  *scar- 
bearer  to  some  army.  1792  I.  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  E$.  to 
Ld.  Macartney  59  And  lo  !  The  *scar-clad  Veteran  adores  ! 
1887  Amer.  Naturalist  yC&\.  576  Four  out  of  the  twenty 
with  the  *scar-edge  up,  after  exhausting  the  nourishment 
stored  in  the  cotyledons,  perished  in  their  ntiempts  to  make 
a  successful  growth.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  iv.  iii,  There  rose 
the  *SLar-seam'd  Veterans  spear.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam 
in  Eden  cccxvi,  588  Of  Pepperwort  or  Dittander.. -There 
is  a  kinde  hereof  called  *Scarrewort,  after  the  Greek  name, 
either  because  it  maketh  a  marke  in  the  hand  of  him  that 
shall  hold  it,  or  because  it  taketh  away  all  manner  of  Scarres. 

Scar  (skill),  $b$  [Perh.  an  altered  form  of 
SCAKTH  (a.  ON.  skafft^  the  loss  of  the  th  (d)  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  plural :  cf.  does  (kl<?uz)  for 
clothes.  Cf.  also  ON.  deer  SCOUK  sb.] 

f  1.  A  crack,  chink ;  a  cut,  incision.  Obs. 

1390  GOWKR  Conf.  I.  20  And  ek  fulofte  a  litel  Skar  Upon 
a  Bauke,  er  men  be  war,  Let  in  the  Strem.  c  1407  LYDG. 
Reas.  -5-  Setts.  5427  The  tother  [bow],  hydouse  and  ryght 
blak, . .  Ful  of  knottys  and  of  skarrys,  The  tymber  is  so  ful 
of  warrys.  4:1440  Promp.  Parv.  442/2  Scarre,  or  brekynge, 
or  ryvynge.  c  1440  CAFGRAVE /.//«? St.  Kath.  v.  712  (Arund.) 
Thei  niyght  see  light  as  it  gan  creepe  Thurgh-oute  the 
scarres.  1653  WALTON  Angler  vii.  150  You  must  lake  your 
knife.,  cut  or  make  an  insition.or  such  a  scar  as  you  may  put 
the  arming  wyer  of  your  hook  into  it.. and.  .draw  out  tnat 
wyer  or  arming  of  your  hook  at  another  scar  neer  to  his  tail. 

2.  A  fragment,  *  shard  *.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  (see 
K.D.D.  s.  v.  Scard). 

1698  THORESUY  \nPhil.  Trans.  XX.  311,  1  got  also  some 
Scars  of  broken  Urns, . .  which  are  of  the  finest  blew  Clay  I 
have  seen. 

Scar  (skill),  s£.4  See  also  SCARE  sb.'-]t  SCARO. 
[ad.  L.  scams.]  =ScAKUS.  Also  scar-fish. 

1748  tr.  Horace^  Sat.  n.  ii.  (ed.  3)  117  Those  who  gorge 
and  cloy  themselves  by  over-eating,  can  relish  neither 
Oysters,  Scar,  no,  nor  the  Lagois  itself.  1828-32  WLBSTKK, 
Scar,  a  fish  of  the  Labrus  kind.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib. 
Ctital.  380  Zanzibar  has  a  large  import  trade  of  dry  and 
salt  fish,  principally  shark  and  scar-fish. 

Scar  (skar),  a.  Sf.  andw^///.(seeK.D.D.)  Also 
5-6  skar,  6  sker,  8-9  scaur,  [a.  ON.  skiarr 
(Norw.  $kjerr}t  whence  skirra  to  SCARE.] 

1.  Shy,  afraid  ;  scrupulous. 

1530  LYNOESAY  Test.  Papyngo  126  That  daye  Neptunus 
hid  hym,  lyke  one  sker.  £1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  i.  211 
Quhilkis  ar  no*  skar  to  bar  on  far  fra  bawrdis.  1573  Sa^t'r, 
Poems  Reform,  xlii.  61  The  vther  sayis :  'thocht  ;e  wes 
skar,  Me  think  that  now  ?e  cum  ouir  nar\  1785  UUUNS 
Addr.  to  Deil  iii,  An1  faith  I  tliou's  neither  lag  not  lame, 
Nor  blate  nor  scaur. 

b.  Oi  a  horse  :  Shy,  easily  scared,  restive.    Of 
sheep  :  Wild.     [So  ON.  skiarr.] 

1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  357  The  cappill..is 
nought  skeich,  ua  git  sker,  na  scippis  nought  on  syd.  1679 
i  FOUNTAINHALL  Decisions  (1759)  I.  59  The  horse  being  scar, 
1  he  twice  threw  him  off,  and  so  he  broke  his  neck.  1714  in 
j  Shirreff  Agric.  Shetld.  (1814)  App.  61  That  such  as  had 
1  scar  sheep  might  be  appointed  to  tame  them. 

f  2.  ?  Easily  provoked.  [Cf.  Norw.  skjtrresinnad 
(Aasen)  in  the  same  sense.]  Obs.  rare. 

ci4<So  Towneley  Myst.xxL  301  Ye  ar  bot  to  skar,  good  sir 
I    abate. 

Scar  (skai),  v.     [f.  SCAB  t&*] 

1.  trans.  To  mark  with  a  scar;  to  disfigure  by 
!    inflicting  a  wound. 

i£55  EDEN  Decades  <Arb.)  164  A  certayne  well  learned 

;     plnsytion  of  Ciuile,  was  scarred  with  lyghtnynge  in  the 

\    nyghte  season.     1604  SHAKS.  Ot/i.  v.  ii.  4  Vet  lie  not  shed 

i     her  blood,  Nor  scarre  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  then  Snow. 

1737  [S.  BERINGTON]  G.  di  Lucca's  Mem.  (1738)  32  One  of 

the  Balls  went  thro'  my  Hair,  and  the  other  scarr'd  the 

side  of  my  Neck.     1757  BURKE  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks. 

X.  262  In  the  same  design  of  barbarous  ornaments,  their 

faces  were  generally  painted  and  scarred.    1834  MAHRYAT 

P.  Simple  xli,  She  was  scarred  with  the  small-pox.     185* 

MITCHELL  Dream  Life  219  The  old  maples  are  even  now 

scarred  with  the  rude  cuts  you   gave  them.     1884  Punclt 

13  Sept.  122/1  I'm.  .scarred  with  brambles  from  head  to  foot. 

b.  transf. 

1697  DKYOEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  100  But  if  the  Soil  be  barren, 

only  scar  The  Surface,  and  but  lightly  print   the  Share. 

1830  MBS.  BROWNING  Crowned fy  Buried  xviii,  I  would  that 

;    hostile  fleets  had  scarred  Torbay.    1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr. 

.    Eur.  x.  (1894)  241  It  is  scarred  and  gashed  by  borne  of  the 

.  .gullies  of  the  Dolomite  mountains.    1908  Outlook  10  Oct. 

460/2  Durham  has  been  scarred  and  blackened  by  modern 

iud  us  trial  ism. 

«593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Si  Chastitie  being  once  scarred 
is  neuer  salued. 

2.  a.  trans,  with  up.  To  heal,  cover  with  a  scar. 
i   b.  intr.  with  over.  To  heal ;  to  become  covered 
'    with  a  scar  as  a  sign  of  healing. 

1609  [lip.  W.  BARLOW]  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  266  This 
t    Antiloijie  the  Anupologer. .  would  salue  by  a  hgure  in  Gram- 


SCARAB. 

mar  called  Acyrologie,  and  would  scarre  vp  the  wound  by 
an  improprietie  of  speech.  1888  KRYCE  Amer.  Comimv. 
III.  cix.  577  Wounds  which  were  just  beginning  to  scar 
over  were  reopened  by  the  war  of  1812. 

Soar,  obs.  form  of  SCARE  sb.  and  v.,  SHEAR. 
Scarab   (skarrab).      Also  6   searabb(e,  6-7 

scarabe,    7   scarrab,    -ubb.      [ad.    F.   scarabee, 

SCABABEE  (=  Pr.  escaravai,  Sp.  escarabajo,  Pg. 
escarabeo,  scaraveo,  also  dim.  escaravelho,  It. 
scarabeo,a\soscarafaggio),a.<\.  L.  scarabxus,  SCARA- 

B.EUS.    Cf.  Gr.  Kapafios,  dim.  KapafSiov,  also  napatits, 

horned  beetle,  stag-beetle,  also  sea  crayfish.] 

1.  In  early  use,  a  beetle  of  any  kind  (chiefly  re- 
ferred to  as  supposed  to  be  bred  in  and  to  feed 
upon  dung).  Now  rare  exc.  as  applied  to  the 
scarabaeid  beetle,  Ateuclms  sacer,  reverenced  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  (cf.  sense  2). 

1579  GOSSON  Sc/i.  Abuse  (Arb.)  19  The  Scarabe  flies  ouer 
many  a  sweete  flower,  and  lightes  in  a  cowshard.  1615 
MARKHAM  Pleas.  Princ.  ii.  (1635)  J5  A  hollow  Cane  in 
which  he  may  put  them  [Maggots,  etc.],  and  Scarrabs.  1681 
in  Phil.  Collect.  XII.  54  A  large  Scarabe,  I  found  among 
Goods  brought  from  the  Indies.  1776  G.  WHITE  Sclbonic, 
To  Barrington  3  Apr.,  This  stomach  was.  .stuffed  ..with 
.  -various  insects,  such  as  small  scarabs,  spiders,  and  dragon- 
flies.  1845  BROWNING  Glove  34  An  Arab  As  glossy  and  black 
as  a  scarab.  1904  BUDGE  ^rd  ff  $t/i  Egypt.  Roans  Brit. 
Mus.  187  A  deceased  king  is  said  to  have  entered  the  boat 
of  the  Sun  in  the  form  of  the  scarab. 

attrib.  1583  LYLY  To  Author  in  T.  Watson's  Poems  (Arb.) 
79  Not  vnlike  vnto..the  Scarab  flies,  which  enter  into  the 
roote  and  neuer  touch  the  rinde. 

t  b.  transf.  and  fig.  esp.  as  a  term  of  abuse 
for  a  man.  Obs. 

cifioo  Distr.  Emperor  ii.  i.  in  Bullen  Old  PL  (1884)  III. 
195  But  he  assurd  I  am  no  scarabb  for  a  castrells  breakfast. 
1601  B.  JONSOS  Poetaster  iv.  vii,  They  are  the  moths,  and 
scarabes  of  a  state.  1610  —  Alch.  \.  i,  Fac.  You  might  talke 
softlier,  raskall.  Svb.  No,  you  scarabe,  I'll  thunder  you,  in 
peeces.  1676  DURFEY  Madam  Fickle  it.  i.  (1677)  it  Must 
a  Man  of  honour  wait  your  leisure,  you  Dog,  and  miss  his 
necessary  diversion,  through  the  negligence  of  such  a  Scarab. 

2.  Antiq.  A  gem  (of  carnelian,  emerald,  obsidian, 
etc.)  cut  in  the  form  of  a  beetle  (scarab-ens'), 
having  on  the  flat  under-side  a  design  in  intaglio. 

Scarabs  were  worn  either  as  signet-rings  or  attached  on  a 
chain  hung  round  the  neck.  They  were  common  among 
the  Egyptians,  Etruscans,  and  the  peoples  of  Western  Asia. 

1878  A.  S.  MURRAY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  640/2  But 
excepting  the  form  there  is  singularly  little  in  common  be- 
tween the  scarabs  of  Etruria  and  of  Egypt.  1900  PETRIE 
Dendcreh  7  From  a  scarab  found  in  this  tomb  it  is  probably 
of  the  Xllth  Dynasty. 

Scarabaean  (skserabran),a.  rare.  Also  scara- 
bean.  [f.  SCARABS-US  +  -AN.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  characteristic  of,  a  scarabteus  or  scarab. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xiv.  §  i.  227  As 
the  Scarabean  Flea,  or  Wag-taile,  that  skips  from  place  to 
place.     1837  Eraser's  Mag.  XVI.  404  On  the  opposite  face 
is  the  same  boat  and  gjobe,  without  the  scarabsean  symbol.    ! 
1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  vi.  (1880)  231  Folding  up  its  wings    ' 
lit]  resumes  its  Scarabean  appearance. 

Scarabaeid  (skcerabj-id),  a.  and  sb.  Ent. 
[f.  mod.L.  scarabxid-se,  (Leach  1817),  f.  L.  scara- 
MMSl  see  SCARAB.EUS  and  -ID.]  a.  adj.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Scarabeeidse  a  large  family  of 
lamellicorn  beetles,  including  cockchafers,  stag- 
beetles,  dung-beetles,  etc.  b.  sb.  A  scarabseid  beetle. 
So  Scarabse-idan,  a  beetle  of  the  family  Stara- 
bxidie.  Scarabea-idoid  a.,  resembling  a  scara-  J 
bseid;  used  by  C.  V.  Riley  to  denote  the  third 
stage  in  the  larval  development  of  hypermetamor-  ] 
phic  beetles,  as  oil-beetles  (Meloidpe).  Scara- 
biB-idous  a.  =  SCARABOID  a. 

1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Scarabzidans.  1884  Science 
i  Feb.  127/2  The  ordinary  hairs  of  scarabaeidous  beetles. 
1891  Century  Diet.,  Scarabxid  [a.  and  so.].  1898  PACKARD 
Text-bk.  Entomol.  692  This  Riley  denominates  the  scara- 
bsidoid  stage  of  the  second  larva. 

Scarabae'ist.  Also  soarabe(e)ist.  [f.  SCARA- 
BEUS +  -IST.]  One  who  studies  the  Scarabisidss. 

See  quot.  1872;  in  allusion  to  this  passage  the  word  is 
sometimes  used  derisively  for  a  narrow  specialist. 

1871  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  ttreakf.-t.  ii, '  I  suppose  you  are 
an  entomologist  ?'..' Not  quite  so  ambitious  as  that,  sir.. . 
1  am  often  spoken  of  as  a  Coleopterist, . .  but  I  have  no  right 
to  so  comprehensive  a  name. .  .Call  me  a  Scarabeeist  if  you  ' 
will.1  1883  Athenaeum  24  Mar.  380/1  If  only  it  can  con- 
vince the  'scarabaist'  that  there  are  realms  of  wonder  and 
of  interest  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  domain. 

Scarabaeoid  (skserab(ioid),a.and.r/;.  [f. SCARA-   i 
B.EUS  +  -OlD.]     A.  adj.  a.  Ent.  =  Scarabteidoid 
(Cent.  Diet.),     b.  Antiq.  Resembling  a  scarab. 

iS&)  Athenxunt  ii  May  602/3  A  collection  of  early  Greek    ! 
scarabxoid  gems. 

B.  sb.  a.  Ent.  =SCARAB.BID  sb.  (1895  in  Funk's    \ 
Stand.  Did.},     b.  Antiq.  (See  quot.  iSS1}.) 

1887  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS  tr.  Masfero's  Ezypt.  Arclixol. 
v.  242  Others  [sc.  scarabiei]  again  but  vaguely  recall  the 
form  of  the  insect,  and  are  called  scarabaeoids.    1888  A  the-    ', 
"arum  16  June  765/1  The  collection  of  Phoenician  scarabs 
and  scarabrcoids  of  hard  stones  is  large  and  curious. 

II  Scarabaeus  (skajrabr-fe).  PI.  scarabs! 
(-brai).  Also  6,  7-9  -beus.  [L. :  see  SCARAB.]  | 

1.  Ent.  A  beetle  of  the  genus  Scarabieus,  formerly 
a  very  large  genus  corresponding  to  some  extent   j 
with  the  modern  family  Scarabseiite ;  now  an  Old   ; 
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World  genus  (Linnseus  1767)  of  lamellicom  beetles 
typical  of  the  Scarabmds*.  (see  SCARAB.EID).  Some- 
times used  loosely  — SCAEAB.EID  sb. 

[1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  209  Somme  thynges  goe  in 
to  Other  kyndes  by  corrupcion,  as  bees  of  roten  calfes,  and 
vermyn  callede  scarabei  [L.  scarabxi}  of  conupte  horses.} 
1664  HUBERT  Catal.  Rarities  (1665)  39  A  great  Scarabeus 
of  ttie  Amazons.  Ibid.  41  A  little  brown  Scarabeus  of  East 
India.  1741  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  iv.  iv.  112  To  signify 
the  Sun,  they^  sometimes  painted  a  Hawk,,  .sometimes  a 
Scarabaeus  with  a  round  Hall  in  its  Claws.  1876  Van 
Benedens  Anim.  Parasites  viii.  167  The  larva  of  the  large 
scara  ba:us  (Oryctcs  nasicornis\  which  is  found  in  tan. 

2.  Antiq.  =  SCARAB  2. 

1775  Tassie's  Catal.  Impress.  Cans  4  Reverse  of  Scara- 
beus. 1860  C.  W.  KIKG  Antique  Gems  123  This  manner  of 
mounting  the  scarabeus  was  often  used  by  the  Egyptians. 
Ibid.)  Some  early  Etruscan  scarabei.  1886  Guide  Exhib. 
Galleries  Brit.  Mits.  54  Agate  scarabeus...  Inscribed  in 
Phoenician  with  the  name  Yesha-el. 

Scarabean,  variant  of  SCARABJSAN  a, 
Scarabee  (skaeTabj).  arch.  Also  foscaribee), 

pi.  6-7  scarabies.     [a.  F.  scarabte  :  see  SCARAB.] 

—  SCARAB  i. 

1591  SPENSER  Vis.  Worlds  Vanitie  iv,  The  kingly  Bird, 
that  beares  Joves  thunder-clap,  One  day  did  scorne  the 
simple  Scarabee.  1599  DRAVTON  Idea  No.  31  Vnto  my 
pitch  no  common  Judgement  flies,  I  scorne  all  earthlie  dung- 
bred  scarabies.  1665  NKEDHAM  Mcd.  Medicinx  197  Horses 
generate  Wasps  and  Scarabees.  1820  SHKU.F.Y  Oedipus  i. 
157  The  beast  Has  a  loud  trumpet  like  the  scarabee. 

at  Mb.     1830  MAHRYAT  King's  Own  xx,  Little  animals  of 
the  scaribee  tribe,  denominated  weevils. 
b.  transf.  andy%;    =  SCARAB  i  b. 

1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  102  Let  mee  vnnppe 
my  sorrowes,  that  my  brest  May  void  such  Scarabees,  that 
vse  to  sit  Vpon  each  vlcer.  1677  -2nd  Packet  of  Adv.  to 
Men  of  Shaft  esbiny  15  Some  few  Scarabees  of  the  Law. 

Scarabeus,  variant  of  SCARAB.EUS. 

Scarabpid  (skce-raboid),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  SCARAB 
+  -OID.  Cf.  Gr.  fcapapociSrjs,  also  KdpafituSr}?  like  a 
Kcipa&os  (see  SCARAB).]  A.  sb. 

1.  Antiq.   —  SCARAB.I-'.OTD  sb.  b. 

1879  A.  S.  MURRAY  in  EncycL  Brit.  X.  137/1  Four  porce- 
lain scaraboids  from  Camirus.  1886  Guide  E.vhih.  Galleries. 
Brit.  J/wj.  54  Jasper  scaraboid . . [ with]  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tion. Ibid.  190  The  Greeks. .  had  no  favour  for  finger-rings 
with  a  beetle  on  the  back  of  them.  They  preferred  the 
scaraboid,  with  its  plain,  smooth  back,  for  gems  that  were 
to  be  worn  as  swivel  rings. 

2.  A  scarabseid.  1891  in  Century  Diet. 
B.  adj.  Resembling  a  scarab  or  scaraboid. 

1888  A.  S.  M  URRAY  Brit.  Mus.  Catal.  Engr.  Gems  Introd. 
17  Gems  of  the  true  scaraboid  form. 

Scaramoche,  -osh,  obs.  ff.  SKIRMISH. 

Scaramouch,  (skse'ramautj),  sb.  Forms  :  a, 
7  scaramuzza,  soaramoucha,  -ouchi(o,  -ouchd, 
-oehe,  scaramuccio,  -uocie,  -uchi(o,  -ucha, 
scarramuccio,  7-8  scaramouch! ;  0.  7  schara- 
mouch,  7-  scaramouch,  [ad.  It.  Scaramuccia 
(see  sense  i)  ;  the  name  is  a  use  of  scaramitccia, 
SKIRMISH  sb.,  in  allusion  to  the  character  of  the 
personage.  The  0  form,  which  now  alone  survives, 
comes  through  the  F.  Scarammtche  (Moliere)  ;  the 
a  forms  represent  corruptly  the  Italian  original.] 

1.  (As  proper  name,  with  capital  S.)  A  stock 
character  in  Italian  farce,  a  cowardly  and  foolish 
boaster  of  his  own  prowess,  who  is  constantly 
being  cudgelled  by  Harlequin. 

The  character  was  intended  in  ridicule  of  the  Spanish  don, 
and  was  dressed  in  Spanish  costume,  usually  black;  the 
costume  was  often  adopted  in  masquerades. 

The  clever  impersonation  of  the  part  by  Tiberio  Fiurelli, 
who  brought  his  company  of  Italian  players  to  London  in 
1673,  rendered  the  word  very  popular  in  England  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  i;th  c. 

a.  1661  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Otcariits*  Voy.  Ami',  vr.  380  Such 
distorted  Countenances  and  Postures,  as  Scaramuzza  him- 
self would  be  much  troubled  to  imitate.  1673  WYCHERLEY 
Gentl.  D  anting- M  aster  \\\.  \.  39,  I  didde  go  to  the  Italian 


Tilt  at  Centaure  Arlequin.     1673  A.  MARVEL  Rehear  sail 
Tramp,  \\.  60  There  were  no  less  than  six  Scaramuccios    | 
together  upon  the  Stage.     1676  SHADWELL  Virtuoso  v.  88    i 
Entry  of  Scaramonchi  [sic]  and  Clowns.     Ibid.  89  Enter    ' 
Sir  Formal  in  Scaramoucha's  habit.     1696  V.  ALSOP  God  in 
Mount  13  Where  are  the  Jesters,  the  Buffoons,  the  Scarra-    j 
muccioes?    Will  not  these  afford  a  more  pleasing  entertain- 
ment? 

/3.     1677  E.  RAVENSCROFT  (title)  Scaramouch.    Ibid.*  The 
Persons  Names.     Scaramouch,  a  Philosopher. ..Harlequin. 
1678  DRYDEN  Kind  Kpr.  \.  i.  (1680)    10  But  I   speak  no 
Italian,  a  few  broken  scraps  which  I  pick'd  from  Scaramouch 
and  Harlequin  at  Paris.     1749  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann 
3  May,  A  troop  of  harlequins  and  scaramouches.     1771  T.    j 
HULL  Sir  W.  Harrington  (1797)  I.  143  Mrs.  Granville  a 
nun,  myself  a  shepherdess,  Lord  S.  a  scaramouch  [at  the    ' 
Masquerade].     1855  W.  IKVINC  Tour  Prairies  xix,  Like  a    ] 
posture-master  or  scaramouch  at  a  circus.     1876  'OuiDA* 
Winter  City  x.  315  She  was  silent  watching  the  whirling    ' 
of  the  pierrots . .  scaramouches  and  dominoes. 
b.  A  puppet  representing  Scaramouch. 

1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  98  He  gave  motion  to    : 
a  small  wooden  scaramouch  that  danced  well  in  tune.    1819 
S.    ROGERS  Human  Life  492   The  booths  whitening  the 
village-green,  Where  Punch  and  Scaramouch  aloft  are  seen. 
1851-61  MAYHFW  l.ond.  Lab.  III.  52  This  here  is  the  Scara-    , 
moitch  that  dances  without  a  head. 


SCARCE. 

[  2.  li-ansf.  and  fig.  In  later  use  often  employed 
loosely  as  a  term  of  contempt :  A  rascal,  scamp. 

a.  1676  DURFEY  Muiiaiu  Fickle  n.  i.  (1677)  M  Tot.  Hoy; 
Scaramouchi,  Rascal,  Poltron,  Popinjay  !..must  a  Man  of 
honour  wait  your  leisure,  a  1683  OLDHAM  Rein.  (16841  n  i 
Without  doubt  he  was.  .design'd  for  the  Scaramuchio  of 
Mankind. 

f.  1694  JER.  COLLM:R  Afisftll.,  Of  Duelling  32  It  makes 
the  Laws  cheap  and  ridiculous,  the  Solemnities  of  Justice 
a  piece  of  Pageantry,  the  Bench  a  few  Reverend  Poppets, 
or  Scharamouches  in  Scarlet.  17x6  in  W.  W.  Wilkins  I'olit. 
Ballatis  (1860)  II.  175  The  scaramouches  everywhere  With 
open  throats  bawl'd  out.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  II.  141 
He  swore  no  scaramouch  of  an  Italian  robber  would  dare 
to  meddle  with  an  Englishman.  1865  MERKDITH  Rhoda. 
/• ' [ailing  x,  Once  I  \vns  an  idle  young  scaramouch 

3.  attrib. 

1870  DISRAELI  Lothair  Ivii,  The  Sicilian  with  his  scara- 
mouch tricks  got  on  very  well  with  the  gentle  and  polished 
Tuscan.  1906  Atlicnxinn  10  Mar.  294/3  Irresponsible 
Kitty. -lived  merrily  throughout  her  scaramouch  childhood 
and  flirting  girlhood. 

Hence  Sca'ramoucli  v.  iiilr.,  to  act  the  part  of  a 
scaramouch,  or  to  behave  like  a  '  scaramouch  '. 

1834  BECKFORD  Italy  I.  119  The  rabble  were  gathered  in 
knots  round  the  strollers  and  mountebanks,  singing  and 
scaramouching  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  1864  MRS. 
LLOYD  Ladies  of  Poh  arrtnu  134  Didnt  he  use  toscaramouch 
up  over-stairs  just  the  like  o'  that,  when  he  was  a  ptirty 
little  fellow  ! 

Scaramouch,  obs.  form  of  SKIRMISH  sb. 

Scarbabe :  see  SCAKEBABE. 

Scarborough,  (ska-jbwn";.  Also  6  Scar-,  Skar- 
boro(w,  Soarbrough,  7  Scarburg,  Scarre- 
borough.  The  name  of  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  used  at  I  rib. 

1.  Scarborough  warning.  Very  short  notice,  or 
no  notice  at  all ;  a  surprise. 

The  statement  of  Fuller,  that  the  phrase  originated  in  an 
allusion  to  the  surprise  of  Scarborough  by  Thomas  Stafford 
in  April  1557,  is  disproved  by  the  earlier  example  below. 

1546  J.  HEVWOOD  1'rov.  (1562)  E  ij,  A  daie  er  I  was  wedde, 
I  bad  you  (quoth  I)  Scarbrough  warnyng  I  had  (quoth  hei 
wherby,  I  kept  me  thens.  111561  T.  MOINTAIN  in  Strype 
Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  189  Your  friendship,  .Mr.  Charlys, 
is  J)Ut  hard  and  scarce,  in  giving  me  this  Scarborow  Warning 
[viz.  the  notice  that  he  was  to  be  hanged  'even  this  Foor- 
noon  '].  1592  LYLY.SJ*.  to  Eliz.  at  Qnayrcndvn  \.  Wks.  1902 
I-  455  The  Knight  wisheth  it  may  be  a  watch  (better  than 
Scarborows  warning)  to  the  Noble  Gemehnen  of  your 
Courte.  1603  Bp.  T'.  MATTHEW  Let.  19  Jan.  in  Cardwell 
Cvnfer.  (1840.1  166,  I  received  a  message,  .tliat  it  was  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  that  I  should  preach  before  him  upon 
Sunday  next;  which  Scarborough  warning  did  not  only 
perplex  me,  but  (etc.].  1697  I)E  LA  PKYMK  Diary  (Surtees) 
125  '  Scarburg  Warning  '  is  a  proverb  in  many  places  of  the 
north,  signifying  any  sudden  warning  given  upon  any 
account.  1831  SCOTT  Kedgaitntlet  ch.  xix,  The  true  man 
for  giving  Scarborough  warning — first  knock  you  down, 
then  bid  you  stand.  1890  P.  H.  EMKRSON  ll'il<{  Li/e  on 
Tidal  \Vatcr  8  Tha  wind  wos  werry  moderate,  but  that 
shifted  an'  come  round  strong  from  the  norrawest,  an1  hove 
her  ashore  ;  'twos  a  Scarboro'  warnin'. 
t  b.  Hence  in  nonce-uses.  Obs. 

1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  iii.  12  in  Holinshea,  And 
withall.  as  far  as  their  scarborrough  leasure  coulde  serue 
them,  they  ransacke  the  Prince  his  thesaure.  1582  —  AZntis 
IV.  (Arb.)  116  Al  they  the  lyke  poste  haste  dyd  make,  with 
Scarboro  scrabbling  (L.  rafiuntque  rnuntqHc]. 

2.  Scarborough  lily,  Vallota purpurta. 

1882  Garden  9  Sept.  224/2  A  correspondent  sends  us  two 
blooms  of  the  Scarborough  Lily. 

tScarbot(e.  0/is.-"  Also  scharabot.  [Aphetic 
a.  F.  escarbot,  in  OF.  also  escharbot(e,  (.  L.  scara- 
bxus  with  Fr.  dim.  suffix  -ot.  (Cf.,  however,  late 
OE.  scearn-budda ,  SHORN-BUD,  dung-beetle,  which, 
or  some  equivalent  continental  form,  may  have 
influenced  the  Kr.  word.)]  A  beetle. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  442/2  Scarbot  [  lyincheste r  MS.  scar- 
bote],  flye,  scabo.  14. .  Yoc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  609/47  Scarabo, 
anc6  a  scharabot  (et  otic6  a  bytylle). 

t  Scarboyle,  v.  Obs.  rare  - '.  [ad.  F.  escar- 
bouiller  (i6th  c.  in  Littre'),  OF.  escarbellier.} 
trans.  To  smash,  to  break  in  pieces. 

1502  Star  Chamber  Cases  No.  i,  They  ryvefilled,  spoyled, 
scarboyled  and  made  havokk  of  her  said  goods. 

Scarbridge,  obs.  form  of  SCABBARD  si.1 

Scarbroite  (ska-Jbro,3il).  Min.  [f.  Scarbro" 
a  form  of  SCARBOKOL-GH  +  -ITE  i.]  A  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  alumina,  found  near  Scarborough. 

1829  W.  y.  VERNON  in  Philos.  Mag.  Ser.  n.  V.  180  It.. 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Scarbriiite.  1883 
M.  F.  HEDDLE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  424/2. 

Scarce  (ske»js),  a.  and  adv.  Forms  :  o.  3-7 
soars,  skars(e,  4-8  soarse,  (5  scarske),  5-7 
skaroe,  6  Sc.  skairs(e,  skarss,  skers(s,  skaris, 
skairoe,  7  .9<-.  schairee,  5-  scarce ;  /3. 5-6  scaco, 
6  scas'o,  skace,  skase,  &.  scaysse.  [ME.  scars, 
a.  ONF.  scars,  escars,  escas  (Central  OF.  eschars, 
mod.F.  ichars,  now  only  said  of  coin,  with  the 
sense  '  below  standard  value  ',  and  of  wind,  in  sense 
I  b  below)  =  Pr.  escars,  escas,  Sp.  escaso,  Pg. 
escaco,  escasso.  It.  scarso :— popular  L.  *scarsns 
(med.L.  scarsus  from  It.  and  Fr.),  prob.  repr.  an 
older  *excarpsns,  pa.  pplc.  of  *excarpi!re  (  =  class. 
L.  excerpere  to  select  out,  KXCERPT),  f.  ex  (see  Ex-) 
+  carpfre  to  pluck.  Cf.  M  Do.  schaers  (Du.  schaars) 
from  Fr.]  A.  adj. 


SCARCE. 

fl.  Restricted  in  quantity,  size,  or  amount; 
scanty.  Obs. 

a.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6862  His  moder  he  dude  ek  in 
warde  &  scars  liflode  ire  found.  1340  Ayenb.  53  Nou  behoueb 
to  habbe  tuo  mesures  ane  little  and  ane  scarse,  bet  he  useb 
touore  be  uolke.  And  anobre  guode  and  large,  (>et  he  use)) 
bet  non  ne  y-zyjb.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  457 
Vile  clobinge  and  scars  [L.  vilis  et  rara  vestis]  we  havep 
in  stede  of  gold  and  of  greet  array,  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  Dt 
Keg.  Princ.  478  His  hous  in  london  is  to  streyt  &  scars  To 
doon  his  craft.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scat.  I. 
l.  90  Bot  at  evin  only  they  first  prepaired  the  table,  and 
that  verie  scharpe  and  skairs. 

3.  1509  BARCLAY  Ship  of  Fools  (1874)  II.  103  Than  was 
theyr  fode  seas,  theyr  lyuynge  lyberall  Theyr  labour  comon, 
they  knewe  no  couetyse. 

f  b.  Of  wind :  Slight  in  force  or  strength ; 
almost  calm.  Obs. 

c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  622)  560  pe  wynde  was  gret,  & 
nothing  skars,  bonder  dyned  shille.  1511  Guylforde's  I'ylgr. 
(Camden)  n  How  be  it  y°  wynde  was  so  scarce  and  calme 
that  we  coude  not  come  to  the  towne  of  Corfona  tyll  Mon- 
day ayenst  nyght.  1600  HAKLI'VT  I'oy.  III.  401  Wee  sayled 
necre  to  the  coast  on  the  same  side,  with  very  scarce  winde, 
and  in  a  manner  calme. 

t  c.  Of  the  water  of  a  river,  etc. :  Low.  Ola. 

1732  EARL  OF  OXFORD  in  Portland  Papers  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  VI.  150  This  year  has  been  very  bad  for  them  [the 
boats],  the  water  is  very  scarce. 

f  2.  Of  persons,  their  attributes  and  actions  : 
Stingy,  sparing,  niggardly,  parsimonious,  penu- 
rious. Also,  sparing  or  chary  of.  Obs. 

a.  £1330  A' 'ing of 'Tars  92  Sire,  the  kyng  of  Tars  Of  wikked 
wordes  nis  not  scars.  13. .  St-uyn  Sag.  (W.)  1244  Bothe  he 
was  scars  and  chinche.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  T  633  Ye 
shul  vse  the  richesses, .  .in  swich  a  manere,  that  men  holde 
nat  yow  to  scars,  ne  to  sparynge,  ne  to  fool  large,  c  1400 
Cato's  Morals  211  in  Cursor  At.  App.  IV.  1672  Be  scarske 
of  bi  louing.  1483  CAXTON  Golden  Leg.  128  b/i  And  gaf 
to  them  largely  to  etc  suche  as  they  asked  but  to  herself  she 
was  hard  in  her  sekeness  &  skarce.  £1500  Three  Kings 
Sans  78  The  sone  of  a  mighti  kynge  hath  delyuerd  a  felaw 
that  he  knew  not,  which  hath  not  ben  scars,  nor  of  so  pore 
corage,  but  that  he  hath  wele  to  his  knowlage  delyuerd  the 
sone  of  the  grettist  kynge  that  leuyth.  clSlo  BARCLAY 
Alirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  Gj,  Men  oft  haue  repented  of 
wordes  superflue,  But  seldome  of  scilence  doth  any  man 
repent,  Wherfore  scarce  of  wordes  is  counted  great  vertue. 
1531  El.YOT  Gov.  III.  xxvii,  Superfluous  in  wordes,  or  els  to 
scarse.  a  1539  in  Archxologia  XLVII.  54  Wee.  .aduertise 
you  all  to  be  contented  to  lyue  under  a  scarcer  manour  for 
a  tyme  then  ye  haue  doon  in  tymes  past.  1562  SHUTK 
Cambiiie  on  Turkish  AJf.  52  b,  They  knewe  him  to  be  of 
nature  scarse,  and  not  liberal.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intel!. 
viii.  (1628)  244  Whereas  many  haue  written  of  these  Etymo- 
logies, yet  are  all  of  them  very  scarse  in  shewing  the  reasons 
of  many  their  interpretations.  ^1639  T.  CAREW  To  A.  L. 
12  And  'twere  a  sin  There  to  be  scarce,  where  she  hath  bill 
So  prodigal  of  her  best  graces. 

/a.  1414  BRAMPTON  Ptnit.  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  zi  To  synfull 
man  thou  were  nevere  scace  Of '  Ne  reminiscaris,  Domine ! ' 
a  1550  fox  Populi  740  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  293  By  cause 
thei  be  so  base,  Thei  wylbe  neadye  and  scase  [Hart.  MS. 
skarsse], 

b.  Of  a  period  of  time :  Characterized  by 
scarcity.  ?  Obs. 

c  1290  All  Saints'  Day  41  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  419  Ech  man 
. .  made  bane  day  feste,  And  in  a  skars  tyme  of  be  }ere  ase 
we  wyten,  it  was  in  May.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia.  11. 
31  Powhatan.  .and  some  others  that  are  provident,  rost  their 
fish  and  flesh  vpon  hurdles.. and  keepe  it  till  scarce  times. 

3.  Of  food  or  other  commodities,  rarely  of  im- 
material things :  Existing  or  accessible  in  deficient 
quantity. 

a.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Former  Age  36  Ther  as  vitaile  is  eek 
so  skars  and  thinne  That  noght  but  mast  or  apples  is  ther- 
inne.  c  1450  Brut  448  In  bat  tyme  money  was  skarse.  1593 
SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  H.  i.  7  Where  words  are  scarse,  they  are 
seldome  spent  in  vaine,  For  they  breath  truth,  that  breath 
their  words  in  paine.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  301  The  Padre 
told  Capt.  Swan  that  Provision  was  now  scarce  on  the 
Island.  1842  TENNYSON  AudleyCrt.  31  Then  touch'd  upon 
the  game,  how  scarce  it  was  This  season.  1878  STUBBS 
Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  90  Money  was  scarce.  1806  Laia 
Times  C.  488/2  Like  most  other  lawyers,  Inglis  had  his 
probationary  period  when  work  was  scarce. 

/3.  1414  BRAMPTON  Penit.  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  37  For  my 
tyme  is  lytel  here;  My  dayes  be  waxen  wonder  scace. 
<ii548  HALL  C/iron.,  Hen.  VIII,  iv.  153  All  thyng  there 
was  scace,  by  reason  of  the  continuall  warres. 

4.  Existing  in  limited  number ;  seldom  seen  or 
met  with;  rare.     Said  chiefly  of  things  that  are 
sought  after  by  collectors,  e.  g.  a  book,  coin,  en- 
graving, a  species  of  plant  or  animal. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xlviii,  [Gems]  ben 
preciouse  for  bey  ben  scars  and  diuerse ;  for  all  bat  is  scars 
and  selden  hadde  [L.  onine  cnim  ramm]  is  clepid  gret  and 
preciouse.  1703  ADDISON  Italy,  Bolonia  434  The  scarcest 
of  all  is  a  Pescennius  Niger  on  a  Medallion  well  preserv'd. 
1710  HEARNE  Coll.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  41  A  scarse  Book.  1844 
DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xvii,  You  will  not  find  it  a  scarce 
quality  here.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  *t  It.  Note-bks.  II.  219 
Good  bakers  were  as  scarce  in  ancient  Rome  as  in  the 
modern  city.  1873  Chamb.  Jrnl.  27  Dec.  821/2  The  wood- 
cock . .  is  much  scarcer  than  it  used  to  be.  1884  C/ir.  World 
31  July  583/3  Knowledge  is  scarce,  wisdom  is  scarcer. 
D.  in  collectors'  names  of  butterflies  and  moths. 

1832  J.  RENNIE  Butterfl.  f,  Moth:  i  The  scarce  Swallow 
Taif.    Ibid.  2  The  scarce  Clouded  Yellow.    1884  Leisure 
Hour  Jan.  48/1  The  rarest  is  one  of  the  fen-country  butter- 
flies, known  as  the  '  Scarce  Copper '. 
t  o.  said  of  a  disease.  Obs.  rare. 

1528  PAYNF.LL  Salcrne's  Kegim.  biij,  Pontike  melancolye 
is  very  scarse. 

5.  Scarce    of:    poorly   or   scantily   supplied   or 
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provided  with  ;   deficient  in  ;  not  having  much  of, 
short  of.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1341  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  O  ij  b,  In 
places  drye  and  scarce  of  flesshe,  as  the  fyngers  and  ioyntes. 
1347  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  xxx.  (1870)  198  These  coun- 
treys  be  baryn  of  wine  and  corne,  and  skarse  of  vitels.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  III.  433  Dislodging  from  a  Region  scarce  of 
piey  To  gorge  the  flesh  of  Lambs.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON 
Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  1098  We  are  very  scarce  of  such 
citizens.  1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  III.  253  This 
route.. is  very  scarce  of  water.  1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N. 
Forest  xiii,  We  are  scarce  of  provisions. 

6.  Phr.  To  make  oneself  scarce :  to  absent  one- 
self, go  away,  keep  away,  colloq. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bins  x.  i.  r  2  My  liberty  was  granted 
only  on  condition  of  making  myself  scarce  in  the  two  Cas- 
tiles.  1826  SCOTT  Jrnl.  (1890)  I.  169  Rose  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, past  eight,  to  give  the  cold  and  toothache  time  to  make 
themselves  scarce,  which  they  have  obligingly  done.  1860 
THACKERAY  Lcn<el  i,  When  Lovel's  wife  began  to  show  me 
that  she  was  tired  of  my  company,  I  made  myself  scarce. 
1895  MRS.  H.  WARD  Bessie  Costrell  iv,  Just  mek  yourselves 
scarce,  all  the  lot  o'  yer. 

7.  Qualifying  a  noun  of  action,  forming  a  phrase 
equivalent  to  the  gerund  qualified  by  scarcely,  rare. 

1841  LEVER  C.  O'Mallcy  Ixxvii,  She.  .with  a  half  smile  of 
scarce  recognition  passed  by  me. 
B.  adv. 

fl.  Scantily,  sparsely.  Cf.  SCARCELY  adv.  i. 
Obs.  rare. 

1:1300  Beket  274  (Percy  Soc.)  13  And  of  the  beste  him 
silve  he  at  switne  scars  and  lute,  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial 
9  For  when  hit  schall  be  dere,  hit  walleth  scarce  ;  and  when 
hit  schall  be  gret  schep,  hit  wallebe  plentwysly  ynogh. 

2.  Barely,  only  just ;  not  quite  ;  =  SCARCELY 
adv.  2.  Now  only  lilerary.  Also  \fiill  scarf  e. 

See  the  remarks  under  SCARCELY  2,  which  apply  also  to 
the  uses  of  this  word.  Before  advs.  in  -ly  the  form  scarce 
is  often  adopted  instead  of  scarcely,  to  avoid  the  iteration 
of  the  suffix. 

o.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xvi.  71  A  htel 
hows  whiche  hath  in  euery  side  skars  a  mannes  lengthe. 
1558  13 p.  WATSON  Sev.  Sacram.  xii.  73  All  wee  haue  done, 
is  but  our  dutie  and  skarse  that.  1563  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  I.  402  Skairis  aneuch  to  sustene  this  thair  realme. 
1377  KENDALL  Flowerl  of  Epigrammes  4  b,  With  worldly 
cares  he  was  so  toste,  that  scarse  he  tooke  his  reste.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen,  VI,  i.  i.  112  Retyring  from  the  Siege  of 
Orleance,  Hauing  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troupe. 
1621  lip.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  40  The  blinde  may  Judge 
as  well  of  colours,  as  may  Master  Selden  of  a  deceiving 
argument,  who  hath  saluted  Logick  scarce  along.  1644 
MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  54  In  a  hand  scars  legible.  1671 
—  P.  R .  111. 85  Till  Conquerour  Death  discover  them  scarce 
men,  Rowling  in  brutish  vices.  1676  PRIDEAUX  Lett.  (Cani- 
den)  54,  I  scarce  think  she  would  marry  on  [=one]  with 
nothing,  a  1699  LADY  HALKETT  A  utobiag.  (1875)  44  They  were 
so  shaken  they  could  skarce  hold  there  feett.  a  1713  BURNET 
Own  Time  (1766)  I.  188  He  scarce  ever  went  to  their  meet- 
ings. 1720  WATERLAND  Eight  Serin.  119  The  other  Con- 
struction., is  scarce  Sense.  1862  TENNYSON  Idylls  of  K. 
Ded.  6  And  indeed  He  seems  to  me  Scarce  other  than  my 
own  ideal  knight.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  L  ami.  of  To-day  xx. 
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me  from  the  murderers. 

ft.  1526  TINDALE  Act;  xiv.  18  With  these  sayings  scase 
refrayned  they  the  people.  1548  in  Cat.  Scott.  Pap.  (1898) 
I.  91  Her  ovarlope  ys  so  sanke,  scaysse  abull  to  here  her 
ordynans.  1568  GRAKTON  Chron.  II.  470  The  stowte  Soul- 
diour  for  faintnesse  could  scase  welde  his  weapon. 

fb.  with  pleonastic   negative.     Cf.  SCARCELY 
2  b,  SCANT  adv.  i  c.  Obs. 

1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  Pref.  F  8  For  the  verse  I  do 
challenge  none,  being  a  thing  that  euery  body  that  neuer 
scarce  bayted  their  horse  at  the  Vniuersitie  take  vpon  them 


1683  J.  DUNTON  Lett.  fr.  New-Eng.  (1867)  13  Not  Heljo- 

gabalus  himself  could  scarce  boast  a  more  delicious  table. 

o.  with  reference  to  time.     Cf.  SCARCELY  2  c. 

o.  1313  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xii.  iii.  90  Scars  had  Juno  thir 
wordis  brocht  to  end,  Quhen  [etc.],  a  1547  SURREY  jSntid 
II  (1557)  B  iii,  Scarse  spake  I  this,  when  wailing  thus  he 
sayd.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  iv.  ii.  (1848)  173  We  had 
scarce  entred  those  Fields,  when  our  Ears  were  saluted 
with  [etc.].  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  IX.  850  There  he  her  met, 
Scarse  from  the  Tree  returning.  1799  S.  TURNER  Hist. 
Anglo-Sax.  352  Scarce  had  they  submitted,  but  the  Huns 
were  invading  him  [Charlemagne]. 

/3.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  go  He  had  skace  ended 
his  exhortacion,  but  the  Englishmen  beyng  encouraged 
with  his  prudent  persuasion,  sette  on  their  enemies. 

d.  Qualifying  a  ppl.  adj.  used  attributively. 
Commonly  hyphened. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  iii.  50  Our  scarse-cold  Con- 
queror,.. Henrie  the  fift.  1594  KYD  Cornelia  in.  i.  86  His 
iawes.  .slyghtly  couer'd  with  a  scarce-scene  skyn.  1607-12 
BACON.£«.  ,  Fortune  (Arb.)  376  A  number  of  litle  and  scarce 
discerned  vertues.  1631  MILTON  Epit.  March.  Winch.  20 
He  at  their  invoking  came  But  with  a  scarce-wel-llghted 
flame,  c  1663  Bp.  KING  Let.  to  Walton,  The  scarce-closed 
wounds  of  a  newly  bleeding  State  and  Church.  1814  BYRON 
Lara  II.  xix,The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke 
1868  FITZGERALD  tr.  Ovtarxc,  And  once  again  there  gather  d 
a  scarce  heard  Whisper  among  them.  1899  H.  WRIGHT 
Depopulation  102  The  pair  rose  from  the  scarce-tasted 
breakfast. 

t  3.  Seldom,  scarcely  ever,  rarely.   Obs. 

1396  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  Prol.  40  The 
turtle  dwe,  the  feldifare,  the  nichtingale,  with  vthiris  na- 
tiounis  ar  frequent  bot  skairs  with  us  ar  fund.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  \.  ii.  41  For  those  that  she  makes  faire, 


SCARCELY. 

she  scarce  makes  honest.  1663  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  479 
Never  or  scarse  was  the  like  seen. 

4.  Used  (after  L.  vix)  for  :  With  difficulty,  rare. 

1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  vn.  470  Scarse  from  his  mould  Behe- 
moth biggest  born  of  Earth  upheav'd  His  vastness.  1819 
SHELLEY  Protntth,  n.  v.  17  How  thou  art  changed  !  I  dare 
not  look  on  thee;..I  scarce  endure  The  radiance  of  thy 
beauty.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  i,  xv.  49  For  a  brass 
demon.. Leaped  on  him,  and  he  scarce  departed  thence, 
Leaving  the  riches  o'er  the  cavern  strewn. 

t  Scarce,  v.  Obs.    rare.     Forms :    4   skarse, 

5  scarce,  5,  7  scarse.    [f.  SCARCE  a.  Cf.  SCARCEN.] 

1.  intr.  a.  To   become   less,   diminish,     b.  To 
become  scarce. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  313  The  wyndy  Storm  began  to 
skarse.  a  1500  Brut  400  (MS.  Galba),  By  that  tyme  her 
vitailis  scarsid  sore  with-ynne  the  Cite. 

2.  trans.  To  make  less ;  to  rarefy. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  442/2  Scarsyn,  or  make  lesse,  minoro. 
1398  FLORIO,  Scarsare,  to  scarce,  to  spare,  to  pinch,  to 
cut  off,  to  scant.  1603  PLATT  Fire  of  Cole-balles,  When 
the  smoke  doth  passe  and  become  scarsed  through  the  lome. 

t  Sca'rcehead.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SCARCE  a.  + 
-HKAD.]  Stinginess,  niggardliness. 

Cf.  dial,  scarceheed'  scarcity,  want '  (Elworthy  W. Somer- 
set Word-bk.  1886). 

1420-2  LYDG.  Thebes  ui.  in  Chaucer's  Wks.  (1561)  36g/r 
Kut  in  his  Courte  let  him  first  deuise  To  exile  Scarcehed 
and  Couetise.  1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  i.  i.  A  iiij,  A 
niggerde  cloune,  At  whose  scarceheade  and  couetyce  the 
worlde  did  outas  make. 

t  ScaTCeler.  Obs.  [ad.  some  derivative  (?  Fr. 
Sp.,  or  It.)  of  F.  escarcelle  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  Sp.  escarcela,  It.  scarsella,  pouch  carried 
at  the  girdle.]  A  kind  of  courier  :  see  quot. 

14..  Direct.  Travellers  in  Eng.  Stud.  VIII.  278  Who-so 
woll  ride  faste  and  with-oute  hevy  cariage,  good  were  to 
fynde  atte  Brigges  suche  a  scarceler  as  bereth  marchauntes 
lettres;  which  will  fayne  ride  with  men  for  fyndyng  of  hym 
and  his  hors,  w'oute  eny  other  wages. 

Scarcely  (.ske^'asli),  adv.  Forms  :  see  SCARCE 
a. ;  also  a.  4  skarschliclie,  6  (oharsely),  Sc. 
scairslie,  skarslie,  skirslie,  skayirslye,  6,  8 
Sf.  skairslie,  7  Sc.  skaircelie ;  /3.  6  skacely. 
[f.  SCARCE  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

jl.  Scantily,  in  small  quantities;  inadequately, 
sparingly,  niggardly,  parsimoniously.  Obs. 

13. .  K.  Alis.  ion  (Bodl.  MS.!,  In  a  castel  she  was  yshett 
And  was  assigned  lyueresoun  Skarslich  [  W-V^rSkarschliche] 

6  nou?th  a  foysoun.     1340  Ayenb.  34  Auarice  is  disordene 
loue  zuo  disordene  him  sseweb-.ine  spendinge  scarshche. 
a  1400  Cato  569  in  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  603  Preise 
a  mon  so  scarsliche,  Whom  bat  bou  wolt  him  proue.    c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  xxxvi.  147  (Harl.  MS.),  Bryng  home  thi  gre- 
hounde,.  .and  fede  it  so  scarsly,  that  hit  breke  no  more  loos. 
1340-1  ELYOT  Image  G<m.  (1556)  15  He  dranke  wine  not 
scarcely,  not  to  muche,  but  competently.     1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  718  It  was  verie  scarcely  inhabited,  of 
few  and  small  Nations.    1669  MILTON  Acced.  Grammar 
To  Rdr.,  It  hath  been  long  a  general  complaint.. that  the 
tenth  part  of  mans  life,  .is  taken  up  in  learning,  and  that 
very  scarcely,  the  Latin  Tongue. 

2.  Originally  used  to  express  a  restrictive  quali- 
fication, =  '  barely ',  '  only  just ' ;  hence  also, 
=  '  barely,  or  not  quite  ',  '  only  just,  if  at  all '.  In 
mod.  use  the  original  sense  survives  only  in  definite 
statements  of  fact.  In  sentences  relating  to  belief, 
expectation,  or  estimation,  the  word  now  (as  occas. 
in  ME.)  serves  as  a  restricted  negative  (='not 
quite').  Often,  however,  the  qualification  really 
relates,  not  to  the  contents  of  the  sentence  in  which 
the  adv.  occurs,  but  to  the  degree  of  the  speaker's 
belief:  thus  '  You  will  scarcely  maintain  this  pro- 
position' is  equivalent  to  '  I  cannot  quite  believe 
that  you  will  maintain',  etc.  Cf.  SCARCE  adv. 
and  HARDLY  adv. 

The  adv.  qualifies  verbs,  adjs.,  advs.,  and  adyb.  phrases, 
and  esp.  numerals  (sbs.,  adjs.,  and  advs.),  designations  of 
quantity,  and  indefinite  pronouns.  In  many  cases  it  may 
most  correctly  be  regarded  as  qualifying  the  whole  predica- 
tion, though  placed  in  proximity  to  the  word  in  the  sentence 
to  which  the  qualification  chiefly  relates. 

a.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10614  pe  sink  pors  scarseliche 
mid  ssipes  eijtetene.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Tr.  S,  Cr.  II.  43  Eek 
scarsly  been  ther  in  this  place  three  That  han  in  love  seyd 
lyk  and  doon  in  al.  c  1386  —  Pars.  T.  r  927  And  if  he 
abide  to  his  lasle  day  scarsly  may  he  shryuen  hym  or  re- 
membre  hym  of  hyse  synnes.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
I  17  Knowleche  of  greet  dedes  is  so  nyh  loste  and  forget, 
bat  skarsliche  [1327  charsely,  Caxton  1482  scarsely]  bare 
names  of  places  we  haueb  now  in  mynde.  c  1430  Pilgr. 
LyfManhode  I.  Ixxxiii.  (1869)  47  Serteyn,  quod  he,  a  kyte 
a  litel  enfamined  shulde  skarsliche  he  ful  sauled  ther  with  ; 
For  it  is  Htel.  1576  FLEMING  Panoplie  Epist.  205  Somewhat 
there  is  in  them,  wherewith  I  am  skarcely  pleased.  1396 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  x.  294  About  this 
tyme  the  pest  was  ryfe  in  Scotland,  cheiflie  in  Dundei, 
Abirdine,  and  in  sum  vtheris  tounes  and  dorpes,  quhilkes 
a  hail  ?eir  skirslie  [sic]  culd  be  clinsed.  1603  SHAKS. 
Macb.  I.  v.  37  One  of  my  fellowes  had  the  speed  of  him ; 
Who  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more  Then 
would  make  vp  his  Message.  1713  STEF.LE  Englishm. 
No.  40.  259  In  Paris.. there  are  scarcely  six  Streets 
wider  than  the  narrow  End  of  St.  Martins-lane.  1781 
SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Tour  Flanders  Wks.  1797  II.  122  It 
[the  drapery]  is  scarcely  ever  cast  with  any  choice  or  skill. 
1825  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Milton  r  19  The  genius  of  Petrarch 
was  scarcely  of  the  first  order.  1857  T.  MOORE  Handbk. 
Brit.  Ferns  (ed.  3)  4  Sometimes  it  [the  Caudex]  is  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  lengthened.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  x.  65  The 
rain  continued  with  scarcely  any  pause,  a  1885  '  H.  CON. 
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SCARCEMENT. 

WAY*  Living  or  Dead  viii,  He..  blamed  my  partner,  who 
could  scarcely  believe  his  ears. 

ft.  1543  Lament.  <y  Piteous  Treatise  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(1809)  IV.  541  That  skacely  ther  remayned  ynough  [grain] 
to  serue  us  in  our  journeye  homeward.  1551  ROBINSON  tr. 
Morels  Utopia,  n.  vii.  (1895)  239  But  in  that  newefonnde 

arte  of  the  worlde,  whiche  is  scaselye  so  farre  from  vs 

eyonde  the  lyne  equinoctiall,  as  [etc.]. 

f  b.  With  pleonastic  negative,  or  in  an  implied 
negative  context.  Obs.  (Cf.  SCARCE  adv.  2  b.) 

c  1369  CHAUCER  DctJic  ttlaunchc  289  Ne  [coude]  nat  scarcely 
Macrobeus  .  .  I  trowe  arede  my  dreames  even,  c  1400  Rom. 
Rose  5460  Than  shulde  they  seen  who  freendls  ware  For  of 
an  hundred,  certeynly,  Nor  of  a  thousand  ftil  scarsly,  Ne 
shal  they  fynde  unnethis  oon,  Whan  povertee  is  comim 
upon,  c  1570  W.  WAGER  The  longer  tkou  lives  1  177  (Brandl), 
Not  one  good  man  is  scarsly  among  ten.  1795  1'titc  of 
Sedley\\.  158  Recollection,  however,  returned  before  I  had 
scarcely  written  a  line. 

c.  With  reference  to  time  :  Barely,  only  just. 
Chiefly  with  pluperfect  tense,  before  a  clause  intro- 
duced by  when  or  before. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  231  Augustus  beeyng  scacely 
come  to  mannes  state  was  putte  to  haue  dooynges  in  the 
commenweale.  1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  W.  i,  I  had  scarcely 
taken  orders  a  year  before  I  began  to  think  seriously  of 
matrimony.  1779  Mirror  No.  i,  He  is  scarcely  seated 
before  every  body  present  begins  to  form  some  notion  of 
his  character.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixvii,  In  old- 
fashioned  days,.  .when  you  were  scarcely  born.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  10  He  had  scarcely  said  the  word,  when 
Charmides  entered. 

f3.  Used  (after  L.  vix)  for:  With  difficulty.   Obs. 

1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Past.  i.  19  This  you  see  I  scarcely 
drag  along,  Who  yeaning  on  the  Rocks  has  left  her  Young. 
Ibid.,  Georg.  in.  167.  Ibid.,  /Eneidvi,  558. 

Scarcement  (skeausment).  Sc.  and  north. 
Also  6  Sc.  skarsment,  9  scarsement.  [app.  f. 
SCARCE  v.  +  -MEN?.]  a.  Building.  A  plain  flat 
set-off  or  rebate  in  a  wall,  or  in  a  foundation  or 
bank  of  earth.  Also  transf.  a  flat  ledge  project- 
ing from  the  face  of  a  rock.  b.  Mining.  A  ledge 
left  projecting  into  a  mine-shaft. 

a.  [1398  in  Hist.  Dunclm.  Script,  ires  (Surtees)  p.  clxxx, 
Erit  eci.im  planus  murus  et   in    fundamento   spissitudinis 
sive   latitudinis  duarum   ulnarum,   cum   quatuor  bonis   et 
securjs  scarcementis.]      1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  in.  xvii, 
Skarsment,   reprise,    corbell,   and  battellingis.     1824  MAC- 
TAGGART  Gallovid.  Encycl,t  Scarcement,  a   shelf  amongst 
rocks;  a  shelf  leaning  out  from  the  main  face  of  a  rock;  on 
scarcements,  build  sea-fowl.     1833  Lou  DON  Encycl.  Archit. 
§  1073  The  foundations  to  lie  laid  with  flat-bedded  stones 
laid    in   regular   courses;,   and    to  be   taken   in   by  regular 
scarsements   (sets   back)   as  shown    in   the  sections.     1844 
H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  of  Farm  I.  170  The  outside  walls  should 
be  founded  with  stones..  so  laid,  in  reference  to  the  line  of 
foundation,  as  to  form  a  scarcement  of  6  inches  on  each  side 
of  the  wall  above  them.     1899  MUNRO  Preh,  Scot.  x.  393 
A  scarcement  or  ledge,  nearly  a  foot  in  width,  ran  round 
the  entire  inner  court. 

b.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  971  If  a  strong  bed  of  sandstone 
occurs,  a  scarcement  of  it  is  left  projecting  about  3  feet  into 
the  shaft.     1881  in  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss. 

Sca-rcen,  v.  NowaSo/.  (»ee  E.D.D.).  Also  6-7 
scarsen.  p.  SCARCE  a.  +  -EN  5.  Cf.  SCARCE  ^.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  meagre  or  lean. 

1594  CAREW  MuartSt  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  329  These  three  , 
things..  scarsen  and  drie  vp  the  flesh,  and  their  contraries,  • 
fatten  and  enlarge  the  same. 

2.  intr.  To  become  scarce. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  387/2  If  drafts  abound 
on  a  particular  place,  they  tend  to  sink  m  value.  If  drafts 
scarcen  on  a  particular  place,  they  tend  to  rise  in  value. 

Scarceness  (ske«usnes).  Now  rare.  Forms  : 
see  SCAUCE  a.  ;  also  a.  6  charsnes,  Sc.  scaircenes, 
7  Sc.  scairsenesse  ;  0.  6  skasenos  ;  y.  5  skarnes, 
scarnes,  6-7  scarnesse.  [f.  SCARCE  a.  +  -NESS. 

The  y  forms  are  not  easy  to  account  for,  but  they  occur 
so  frequently  that  it  is  difficult  to  regard  them  as  due  to 
misprints  or  scribal  errors.} 

1  1.  Niggardliness,  stinginess.  Of  soil:  infer- 
tility. Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28628  Gain  pride  bat  orisun  mai  rise,  And 
fast  gain  flesli  couetis,  Almus  gain  scarsnes  wit-stand.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  II.  286  And  thus  be  cause  of  my  scarsnesse 
Ye  mai  wel  undeibionde  and  lieve  That  I  schal  noght  the 
worse  achieve  The  pourpos  which  is  in  my  thoght.  1482 
Monk  of  Ev^sham  1.  (Arb.)  100,  Y  knowe  not  onethe  any 
"irelate  in  thys  dayes,  that  vsyd  so  grete  scarsnes  to  her 

ynnys  folke  as  sche  me  semyd  dydde  to  her  cosynis.    1509 
BARCLAY  Skip  of  Fools  (1874)  II.  97  Theyr  scarsnes  nowe  is    ! 
tournyd  to  couetyse.    1678  UKYDEN  All  for  Love  \.  i,  ./Egypt    i 
is  doom'd  to  be  A  Roman   Province  ;    and  our  plenteous     | 
Harvests  Must  then  redeem  the  Scarceness  of  their  Soil. 

1  2.  a.  Of  diet  :  Scantiness,  meagreness.  b.  Of  ! 
persons:  Abstemiousness.  Obs. 

<ri38o  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  316,  &  so  scarsnesse  of  heere 
foode  tellith  to  men  bat  bei  ben  hooly.  1451  CAPGRAVE  Life 
St.  GMfer*<B.E.T.S.)97  What  schuld  we  speke  of  his  diete, 
with  what  scarsnesse  of  mete  &  drynk  he  was  fed?  iga6 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  47  Wede  them  out  by  absti- 
nence, chastite,  hardnes  in  weryng,  scarsnes  in  fedyng. 

3.  Deficient  supply,  scarcity. 

1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  251  Neuerjxjles  in  Hanni- 
bals  tyme  ^ey  were  i-constreyned  for  to  goo  out  of  skars- 
nesse  of  kimtes.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation*  \\.  Contents 
('893)  39  Of  skarsenes  of  louers  of  the  crosse  of  crist.  1508 

h'SHKR  T,pfnit-  Ps,-  cii-  Wks.  (1876)  173  For  in  so  grete 


(etc.].     1553  EDF.N  Treat.  New  Ind.  (Arb.)  21  Yet  hath  it 
wheate  and  fleshe;   but  greate  scarcenesse  of  wood.     i6<i 
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Reg.  Commission  €t.  Asscml.  3  Jan.  (S.  H. S.)  III.  176  It 
.shall  be  a  shame  for  any  in  this  land,  .becaus  of  the  scairse- 
nesse of  men,  to  make  use  of  such.  18x2  G.  CHALMERS  Dotn. 
Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  30  Nor,  need  you  fear  this  scarceness  of 
money. 

£•  1538  STAR  KEY  England  \.  ii.  47  Ther  schal  also  sprynge 
therof  grete  penury  and  scasenes  of  al  thyngys  necessary 
for  mannys  lyfe. 

•y.  f  1400  Apol.  Loll.  (Camden)  log  t>at  is,  as  be  Close 
seib,  bat  I  falle  not  in  tofor^eytingof  euer  lasting,  for  nede, 
or  scarnes  of  passing  bingis.  jigg  COVERDALF.  a  Sam.  iii. 
29  And  in  the  nouse  of  loab  there  ceasse  not  one  to  haue  a 
renninge  yssue..and  to  haue  scarnesse  of  bred. 

t  b.  absol.  Scarcity  of  food  or  provisions.  Obs. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  xciii.  144  And  was  grete  sulTrete  and 
scarsenesinthoost.  1530  PALSGR.  266/1  Scarsnesse  ur  huni;re, 
famine.  1533-4  ^ct  25  Hen.  I'll  f,  c.  4  By  reason  whereof 
a  great  scarsenes  and  derthe  doeth  insue  to  the  kinges  suh- 
iectes.  1538  BALE  Cod's  Promises  v.  (1744)  26  A  staiscnes^e 
vii.  years,  or  else  iii.  monthes  exyle.  1555  KDKN  Decades 
I.  in.  (Arb.)  78  They  are  content  with  soo  lyttle,  that  in 
soo  large  a  countrey,  they  haue  rather  superfluitie  then 
scarsenes. 

f4.   Want,  poverty.   Obs. 

a<  rS3S  COVFRHALE  Ps.  Ixvii.  6  He  is  the  God  y1 . .  bryngeth 
y°  presoners  out  of  captiuite  in  due  season,  but  Ictteth  y8 
rennagates  continue  in  scarcenessc[So  1611].  1581  STYWARD 
Mart.  Discipl.  II.  162  [He]  pittied  in  his  heart  the  scarse- 
nesse  or  pouertie  of  an  expert  man  of  warre. 

(3.  1528  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  79  They  (lye  diligently  all 
excesse  Livynge  in  poverte  and  scasnes  With  smaledryncke 
and  browne  breade. 

Y.  CI400  Apol.  Loll.  (Camden)  26  For  wan  bei  prey  for 
plentey,  and  pees,  . .  he  wil  send  hem  skarnes  &  noises. 
£1650  Earl  of  ll'esiui.  178  in  Percy's  .I/.?.  Ball.  ,y  Rein. 
(1867)  I.  308  For  the  haue  knowen  me  in  wele  and  woe,  in 
neede,  scarnesse  &  ponertye. 

5.  Uncomnionness,  rarity. 

1672  BOYLF  Kss.  Gems  ii.  113  The  Rarity  of  transparent 
Gems,.. and  the  great  Value,  which  their  Scarceness  and 
mens  Folly  sets  upon  them.  174^  BERKELEY  Sin's  §  22  The 
folly  of  man  rateth  things  by  their  scarceness.  1871  FKFK- 
MAN  Norm.  Coitf.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  66,  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  scarceness  of  Castles  in  England  before  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

Search,  obs.  form  of  SCRATCH. 

Scarcht,  obs.  form  of  SCUAT,  hermaphrodite. 

Scarcity  (ske»usiti).  Forms  :  4-5  scarsete(e, 
skarsete,  -cete.  scharsete,  (scarestee),  5  scar- 
cete,  -ie,  6  -sety,  -oety,  Sc.  skaircetie,  "  skar- 
sety ;  4-5  soarste(e,  5  skarste;  4-6  searsltee, 
4-5  -citee,  -site,  skarsytee,  5  skersytye,  soar- 
cyte,  -sytie,  5-6  -cite,  -soitie,  -ssite,  6  skarsyte, 
-sitie,  -citie,  soaoity,  6-7  soaroitie,  5-7  -sitie, 
6-  scarcity,  [a.  ONF.  escarcet^,  Central  OF. 
escharset£,  f.  esc(h]ars :  see  SCARCE  a.  and  -ITY.] 
The  quality,  condition,  or  fact  of  being  scarce. 

fl.  Frugality,  parsimony  ;  niggardliness,  stingi- 
ness, meanness.  Obs. 

1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  871  For  almus-dede  do  }e  non  as 
je  demen  alle,  liut  skarsete  &  skabe  vn-skilfully  fonden. 
1:1386  CHAUCER  Melit.  P634  For  right  as  men  blamen  an 
Auaricious  man  by  cause  of  his  scarsetee  and  chyngerie,  In 
the  same  wise  [etc.].  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsop  v.  xii, 
Thow  dyest  for  honger  by  cause  that  thy  mayster  gyueth 
the  no  mete  by  his  grete  scarcy  te.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  m.  xxii, 
Althoughe  I  dispraysed  nygarshyp  and  vicious  scarsitce. 

2.  Insufficiency  of  supply  ;  smallness  of  available 
quantity,  number,  or  amount,  in  proportion  to  the 
need  or  demand. 

13..  K.  Alts.  54.795  (Bodl.  MS.),  Wexe  to  bygge  in  bis 
Cite,  Of  whiche  by  hadden  scarsete.  ^1450  Brut  436  And 
tho  was.. grete  scarste  of  corne  and  of  olhir  vitaill.  1571 
Act  13  Eli?,  c.  14  §  i  The  excessive  pryce  of  Bowe  Staves 
W  groweth  principally  by  the  Scarcitie  of  Bowe  Staves 
brought  into  this  Realme.  1599  NASIIE  Lenten  Stvffi  26 
Of  leade  and  tinne  is  the  most  scarsity  in  forraine  dominions, 
and  plenty  with  vs.  1651  Reg.  Commission  Grt.  Asscml'. 
5  Jan.  (S.  H.S.)  III.  189  The  scarsitie  of  ministers  in  Cath- 
ness  and  Orkney.  1760  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  103  r  a  Value 
is  more  frequently  raised  by  scarcity  than  by  use.  That 
which  lay  neglected  when  it  was  common,  rises  in  estima-  I 
lion  as  its  quantity  becomes  less.  1833  H  r.  MARTINF.AU  f'r.  ! 
Wines  if  Pot.  v.  80  Now  tell  me.. whether  you  think  it  a 
good  thing  or  not  that  there  should  be  a  scarcity  of  wine  ? 
1881  W.  NF.WTON  Serin.  Roys  A>  Girls  108  There  was  one  i 
year  a  great  scarcity  of  rain. 

b.  atlrib. :  scarcity  value,  an  enhanced  value 
due  to  scarcity.  So  scarcity  price,  rent,  etc. 

1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  in.  iv.  §  6  (1876)  283  Things  which 
cannot  be  ^  increased  ad  libitum  in  quantity,  and  which 
therefore,  if  the  demand  goes  beyond  a  certain  amount, 
command  a  scarcity  value.  1904  Daily  Chron.  8  Oct.  3/3 
The  taxability  of  scarcity  rents  and  profits. 

*\  o.  Comparative  fewness,  small  number  (of 
something  not  desirable),  rare. 

1663  GF.RBIER  Counsel  93  The  Hollanders. .  Vant  of  their    i 
scarcity  of  theeves.  .but  attribute  the  same  scarcity  to  that 
defence  they,  .make  against  Theeves. 

3.  absol.  Insufficiency  of  supply,  in  a  community, 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  dearth.     Also  an  instance 
of  this,  a  period  of  scarcity,  a  dearth. 

<ri45o  Brut  ccxxiy.  292  per  folwyd  in  Engelond  good 
chepe,  and  wonder  grete  plente  of  chaffaree,  vitaile  and    : 
marchaundice,  and  here  a3ens,  bonger,  scrafte  [?  read  scarste),    t 
mischif,  and  nede  of  money.    1584  POWEL  Lloyd's  Cambria 
71  After  such  a  famine  there  followed  a  Scarsitie  in  South 
Wales.    1686  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  II.  iv.  §  2  Wks.  1718  I.  271 
A|l  Hands  are  at  work, .  .to  store  them  [sc.  apartments]  all    , 
with  Provision  against  the  ensuing  Time  of  Scarcity.     1781    i 
GIBBON  Dec/,  f,  F.  xxxi.   III.  220  That  unfortunate  city 
gradually  experienced  the  distress  of  scarcity,  and  at  length 
the  horrid  calamities  of  famine.     1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Jan. 


SCARE. 

23  It  is  short  allowance  alone  that  can  then  prevent  a  scarcity 
from  ending  in  absolute  famine.  1803  MALTHCS  Popnl.  in. 
v.  399  These  general  reasonings  have  been  strikingly  con- 
firmed during  the  late  scarcities.  1908  Q.  Rev.  July  224 
Lesser  visitations  of  scarcity  have  occurred  in  various 
provinces. 

f4.  Scantiness  (of  diet).   Obs. 

E3g8TREViSA.0drM,Z>«/'.  R.vi.  xx.  (1495)  207  In  scarsetee 
of  dyetes  seke  men  fayllen  moost.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de 
VV.  1531}  82  b,  Scarcite  in  meate,  and  the  bely  alway  som- 
what  hungry,  is.  .praysed. 

1 5.  Deficiency,  shortcoming.   Obs. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  fiBSo)  364  In  full  euyilence  and  open 
tooknynge  bat  god  takit>  IHS  ordenance  in  his  chirche  as  full 
sufficient,  and  in  no  wise  fawtye  in  scar.ste  or  excesse  )?er-uf. 
c  1392  CHAUCER  Conipl.  I'enus  80  And  ckke  to  me  it  is 
right  gret  penauncc  Sitli  ryme  in  englisshe  babe  snchc 
skarsytee  [I'.rr,  scarstee,  scarestee,  etc.]  To  folowen  woid 
by  word  becuryosytee  Of  Graunsone  flour  of  hem  bat  make 
in  ffiauncc,  1412-20  LVDG.  Troy  Bk.  \\.  168  Preying  be 
reder,  wher  any  word  myssit,  Causyng  be  metre  to  be  halte 
or  lame,  For  to  correcte,  to  saue  me  fro  blame:  Late  hym 
nat  wayte  after  coryouste,  Syth  bat  in  ryme  ynglysch  hath 
skarsete  [v.r.  skersytye].  c  1450  —  decrees  872  Set  in  A 
meene  of  prudent  goveriiaunce,  That  ther  be  nouthir  skar-cto 
nor  excesse,  But  a  ryght  Kewle  of  Attemperaunce. 

t  6.  The  condition  of  being  slenderly  or  inade- 
quately provided  (const,  of}.  Also  absol.,  straitened 
condition  with  regard  to  means  of  living  or  com- 
fort ;  penury,  hardship.  Ol>s. 

1387  TREVISA  Higtifti  (Rolls)  III.  465  ptrfore  it  is  good  to 
lyve  in  good  rule  and  in  plente,  and  noii5t  in  stre'iTtnes.si.', 
scarsite,  and  meschief  [Ca.r.'oti,  in  strayie  skarste  and  mes- 
chyuf].  1528  ROY  AWt'  we  (Arb.)  93  Soche  poverte  is 
plente,  For  by  it  avoydynge  scacite  All  wclthynes  they 
have.  1596  DAt.RYMi'i.K  tr.  Leslies  Hist,  Scot.  I.  n.  145 
This  king  comrnandct  to  bring  vpe  the  south  wl  al  hardnes 
and  skaircetie.  1599  HAKLUYT  I7oy.  I.  599  Gunne- powder, 
whereof  they  were  in  great  skarcitie,  1607  SUAKS.  Thnon 
n.  ii.  234  When  he  was  poore,  Imprison'd,  anLl  in  scarsitie 
of  Friends,  I  cleer'd  him  with  fine  Talents.  1610  —  'J'emp, 
iv.  i.  1 16  Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you,  Ceres'  blessing 
so  is  on  you, 

7.  In  full,  Root  of  scarcity  :  the  mangel-wurzel. 
Also  scarcity  plant)  root. 

For  the  origin  of  the  name  see  MANGEL-WURZEL, 

1787,  1789  [see  ROOT  ^/'.l  3  b].  1800  [see  MANGEL-WURZEL 
£].  1803  A.  Hunter's  Gwg.  F.ss.  III.  109  Another  new 
article  which  has  been  very  lately  introduced,  is  the  Mangel 
Wurzel,  or  Scarcity  Plant.  1856  A.  GRAY  Man.  Bot.  (1860) 
367  ttcta  1'ulga.ris,  the  Keet,  \vith  its  varieties,  the  Scarcity 
and  Mangel  \Vurtzel. 

Sca'rcy,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  (see  K.  D.D.).  [f. 
SCARCE  a.  +  -Y.]  =  SCARCE. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  51  Now  'tis  so  scarcy,  that  'tis  a 
common  thing  to  sell  it  by  weight. 

t  Scare,  sbl  Obs.  [a.  OXK.  escar,  var.  of 
escarn  (Central  OF.  eschar  (H),  vbl.  sb.  f.  escarnir 
to  deride.  Cf.  SCORN  sb.  and  'v.  The  final  e  may 
,be  the  ending  of  the  dative  case.]  Scorn,  derision, 
contempt. 

ciaos  LAY.  5835  panne  we  heonne  i-funde  farren  ure  fren- 
den  to  scare.  Ibid.  20746  Iswenched  us  sxre  folke  to  scare. 
I  bid.  29548  He  talde  heom  godes  leore  and  duden  him  to 
scare. 

Scare  (ske^i),  s&.'2  Also  6-7  scarre,  7  skar^e, 
9  dial.  scar.  [f.  SCARE  z/.] 

fl.   Fear,  dread.   Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4731  And  bai  for  skere  of  be  skrike 
into  be  schaw  fledd.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  \V.  India  21  They 
would  sell  him  no  provision  for  scare  of  the  Governour 
Velasques.  1616  T.  SCOT  Plniomythie  I.  (ed.  2)  C4  b,  The 
night  is  come,  the  Shepheard  soundly  sleeps  As  he  had 
wont,  no  skar  his  conscience  keeps. 

2.  An  act  of  scaring  or  a  state  of  being  scared  ; 
a  sudden  fright  or  alarm ;  esp.  a  state  of  general 
or  public  alarm  occasioned  by  baseless  or  exagge- 
rated rumours  ;  occas.  in  generalized  use,  panic. 

41548  HALL  Chron. t  Rich.  ///,  39  They  were  sodaynely 
amased  and  striken  with  a  soden  scare.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  viii.  xxxvii.  308  At  Rome  there  happened  a  scare  by 
night,  which  raised  euery  man  so  suddainely  out  of  their 
first  sleepe.  c  1610  SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem.  (1683)  70  This  I 
said  by  the  way  to  give  her  a  little  scare  from  marriage. 
1664  PF.PVS  Diary  25  Nov.,  God  knows  this  is  only  a  scare 
to  the  Parliament,  to  make  them  give  the  more  money. 
1721  HEARSE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  VII.  280  He  was  seiz'd 
upon  the  Scare  of  the  Popish  Plot.  1844  G.  W.  KENDALL 
Santa  Fl  Exped.  I.  97  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene  when  a  large  cavallada,  or  drove  of  horse, 
takes  a  'scare1.  1881  Standard  4  Jan.,  We  are  evidently 
to  have  another  Fenian  scare.  1887  FENN  Master  Cerem. 
xiv,  You  did  give  me  a  scare.  1898  West  in.  Gaz.  22  Feb. 
8/1  The  time  to  buy  stocks  is  when  prices  are  depressed  by 
scare. 

1 3.  Something  that  scares  or  frightens ;  spec,  a 
scarecrow.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  265/2  Scarre  to  scar  crowes.  1607  MARKHAM 
Ca-val.  n.  (1617)  12  When  you  make  an  old  ridden  horse 
lead  you  the  way  where  there  bee  manie  Scarres  and  Bog- 
gards. 1620  —  Farew.  Hitsb.  (1625)  96  The  nearer  that 
these  Blinkes  or  Scarres  come  to  the  ground.. so  much  the 
better  it  is,  lest  the  fowle  finding  a  way  to  creep  under  them, 
begin  not  to  respect  tbem.  1824  LOCDON  Kncycl.  Card. 
(ed.  2}  §  1483  Engines  ofalarm^  or  scares,  are  the  bell  or 
gong  alarm  ifor  man  ;  and  the  rattle-engine  driven  by  hand, 
or  a  small  wind-engine  for  herds.  i8a8  M'DOWALL  Poems 
71  Rather  hold  him  up  a  bug-bear  or  scar. 

4.  attrib,  and  Comb. :  scare-string,  an  arrangement 
of  twine  on  and  about  seed-plots  and  fruit-trees  to 
frighten  away  birds.  Also  (in  recent  journalistic 
use),  scare-head,  -heading,  a  heading  to  a  column 
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SCARE. 

of  newspaper  matter  written  in  extravagant  lan- 
guage to  produce  a  '  scare ' ;  scare-line,  a  sensa- 
tional announcement  upon  a  newspaper  poster ; 
similarly  in  scare-letter,  -novel, -politics,  -report,  etc. 
1888  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Oct.  3/1  A  Japanese  newspaper., 
has  no  such  thing  as  head  lines  or  scare  heads.  1889  PASK 
Eyes  of  Thames  151  The  young  birds  pay  little  heed  to  the 
scare  strings,  and  pull  up  the  seedlings  to  their  heart  s  con- 
tent. 1894  STEAD  If  Christ  came  104  The  sensationalists 
who  manufacture  scare  heads  for  the  Chicago  papers.  1894 
Daily  News  15  Mar.  5/8  The  men  who  manufacture  scare 
headings  for  the  paper  saw  the  chance,  and  they  worked  up 
a  great  sensation.  1907  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Mar.  9/3  When  we 
members  want  to  stimulate  our  jaded  senses  we  go  into  the 
street  and  read  the  scare-lines  on  some  of  the  posters. 

t  Scare,  ^.3  Obs.  rare.  See  also  SCAR  so.*  [a. 
K.  scare,  ad.  L.  scants."]  =ScAKUS. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Scare,  a  sort  of  Fish.  1803 
SHAW  Geu.  Zool.  IV.  488  Scare  Labrus.. Labors  Scarus. 

Scare  (ske^j),  so.*  Golf.  [orig.  Sc.  dial.,  a 
joint  or  splice  (e.  g.  of  a  fishing-rod  :  see  E.D.D.), 
a.  OH.sfyr(:—*sJI:aru:—OTci\t.  *stara).]  The  part 
of  a  golf  club  where  the  head  joins  the  handle. 

1881  FORCAS  Golfer's  Handbk.  35  Scare,  the  narrow  part 
of  the  club-head  by  which  it  is  glued  to  the  handle.  1897 
Encycl.  Sport  I.  473/1  (Golf)  Scare,  the  part  of  the  club 
where  the  head_and  shaft  are  joined. 

Scare  (skeoj),  a.  rare,  [modernized  form  of 
Sc.ui  a.,  after  SCARE  v.]  Timid,  frightened. 

1885-94  K-  BRIDGES  Eros  tf  Psyche  Dec.  iii,  But  ere  Her 
tale  was  done  resumed  his  manner  scare,  Ran  down,  and 
on  his  way  in  darkness  kept. 

Scare  (ske^i),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  scared 
(ske^jd).  Forms  :  a.  3-6  skerre,  4  Sf.  sckir  ;  0. 
6-7  soarre,  5-7  skar,  5-8  scar,  6-7  skarre,  7  Sf. 
scarr,  skarr,  7-9  Sc. scaur;  fa.  t.  yf&pa.pple. 
4  Sc.  schard,  4,  6-9  scarred,  5  scharid,  5-7 
skard,  6  scard,  Sf.  skarred,  skarrit,  9  dial. 
scart ;  7. 4-5  scere,  5  skere,  6  skeare  ;  9  dial. 

and  U.  S.  vulgar)  skear,  skeer ;  5.  4-5  skayre, 
5-7  skare,  6-  scare;  Pa. pple.  7  skaerd.  [ME. 
'skerre,  a.  ON.  skirra  (Icel.  only  in  phr.  skirra 
vandrseSum  to  avoid  strife,  and  reft  skirra-sk  with 
accus.  to  shrink  from ;  but  cf.  Norw.  skjerra,  Sw. 
dial,  skjarra  to  scare),  f.  skiarr  (\—*skerro-}  shy, 
timid,  startled  :  see  SCAR  a. 

The  ME.  skerre  normally  became  skarre;  the  form  scar, 
now  dialectal,  is  therefore  regular.  The  phonology  of  the  8 
type  (represented  by  the  mod.  standard  form),  and  of  the  y 

type  (represented  by  the  dialectal  skeer)  is  obscure.] 

1.  trans.  To  frighten,  terrify. 

a.   c  1200  Ormin  676  He  [sc.  the  devil]  wile  himm  faerenn, 

jiff  he  majj,  &  skerrenn  mare  &   mare,     c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 

Saints  xxv.  (Julian)  595  pat  takine  (>e  feyndis  sckiris,  &  of 

)>ar  mycht  &  purpos  merrys. 
"      1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  214  Cum  thow  agane  to  skar  us 


There  is  a  word  will.. Scarre  Troy  out  of  it  selfe.  1671 
FLAVEL  Fount.  Life  xi.  31  When  they  should  find  them- 
selves more  skarred  than  hurt  by  His  Threats.  1721  RAMSAY 
Concl.  6  Daft,  giddy  thing  !  to. .spang  o'er  dykes  that  sctir 
the  blate.  1901  G.  DOUGLAS  Ho.  Green  Shutters  279  He 
never  met  what  scaured  him  ! 

y.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  3865  fan  comes  bare-out  creuesses 
of  manykins  hewis,  Scorpions  bairn  to  scere  &  scalid  neddirs. 
CI440  Promp.  Parv.  457/2  Skeryn'  a-wey,  abigo.  1558 
PHAER  j&neid  Y4b,  Now  gastly  sights  mens  hearts  to 
skeare,  In  forgyng  fire  they  shope.  1845  JUDD  Margaret 
II.  v.  (1874)  254  Don't  be  so  despit  skeered,  Mr.  Hadlock. 

S.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  n.  ii.  28  My  selfe,  as  farre  as 
I  could  well  discerne,..Am  sure  I  scar'd  the  Dolphin  and 
his  Trull.  1596  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  XII.  Ixix.  (1612)  291  At 
first  she  feares,  but  lastly  finds  the  Armor  was  vn-man'd : 
When  skaerd,  and  cheerd,  with  Dorcas  she  did  enter,  theare 
at  hand,  a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  i.  xi.  (1640)  107 
Let  not  every  shew  of  danger  skare  you.  1686  tr.  Chardin's 
Trav.  Persia.  165  Such  dreadful  Precipices,  that  scar'd  me 
to  look  down.  1700  T.  BROWN  Amusem.  Ser.  q  Com.  37, 
I  that  am  always  more  scared  at  the  sight  of  a  Sergeant,  or 
Bayliff,  than  at  the  Devil  and  all  his  Works.  1738  GRAY 
Propertius  in.  44  The  triple  dog  that  scares  the  shadowy 
kind.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n.  xxx,  A  thousand  villages 
in  flames  Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James !  1825  J. 
NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  104  Ye  wasn't  skeered,  nor  nothin' 
was  ye  tho'?  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  12  Who  scared 
me  with  that  Gorgon  face?  1864  ULACKMORF.C/IWI  Vaughan 
(1872)  50  Turning  to  me,  '  Doon'e  be  skeared,  Miss  Clerer.' 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  505  Such  practices,  .scare  the 
multitude  out  of  their  wits. 

f  b.  ?  To  alarm,  put  on  the  alert  (a  sentry).  Obs. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  838  In  grete  flokkez  of  folk,  J>ay 
fallen  to  his  ?atez,  As  a  scowte  wach  scarred,  so  be  asscry 
rysed.  01400  Marte  Arth.  2468  Discoueris  of  schotte- 
mene,  and  skyrmys  a  lyttille  j  Skayres  thaire  skottefers,  and 
theire  skowtte-waches.  c  1425  Cast.  Persev.  1907  in  Macro 
Plays  134  Schapyth  now  ^oure  scheldys  schene,  jene  skallyd 
skoutis  for  to  skerre  up-on  jone  grene  grese ! 

e.  To  frighten  away,  drive  off.  Now  chiefly 
with  adv.,  exc.  with  reference  to  keeping  off  birds 
from  corn,  etc. 

£1400  Deslr.  Troy  13404  This  Ascatus  with  skathe  skerrit 
of  his  rewme  Pelleus.  c  1450  Mankind  800  in  Macro  Plays 
29  He  skaryth  ws  with  a  bales ;  we  may  no  lengere  tary. 
1573  TUSSEK  Husb.  (1878)  125  Keepe  cart  gap  weele,  scare 
hog  from  wheele.  1641  MILTON  Reform.  I.  4  Being  scarr  d 
from  thence  by  the  pangs,  and  gripes  of  a  boyling  conscience. 
1660  F.  BROOKK  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  237  They  were  soon 
scared  away,  when  we  assured  them  we  were  Christians. 
1785  BURNS  Death  t,  Dr.  Hornbook  xiii,  Mony  a  scheme  in 
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vain's  been  laid  To  stap  or  scaur  me.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq. 
xxvi,  Ou,  that  wad  be  the  lights  and  the  noise  that  scarr'd 
us  awa.  1851  D.  JERROLD  Sf.  Giles  xii.  114  A  ch&p,  with 
rags  on  him,  not  fit  to  scare  birds  in  a  bean-field. 

d.  Scare  out,  up.  U.  S.  To  frighten  (game) 
out  of  cover.  Hence  fig.  to  bring  to  light,  to 
discover. 

1853  Putnam's  Mag.  Sept.  304/2  A  great  man.. does  not 
make  the  noodles  and  nobodies  that  he  may  scare  up  any 
where,  his  chief  agents.  1857  The  States  (Washington) 
(liartlett  1860),  A  very  useful  bag  in  a  family,  in  scaring  up 
eggs  for  breakfast.  1862  LOWELL  Biglovj  P.  Ser.  II.  iii, 
Where  can  you  scare  up  names  like  them  among  your  mud- 
sill folks?  1874  LONG  A mer.  Wild-fowl  Shooting  142  We 
probably  won't  scare  out  any  very  large  batches  of  ducks. 

f  2.  intr.  To  take  fright ;  to  be  scared  (at).  Obs. 

p.  13..  E.E.Allit.P.  B.  598  Bot  of  be  dome  of  be  doube 
for  dedez  of  schame  He  is  so  skoymus  of  bat  skabe,  he 
scarrez  bylyue.  £1470  HENRYSON  Mar.  Fab.  ix.  (Wolf  <y 
Fox)  iii,  I  am  rad,  gif  thay  me  se  on  far,  That  at  my  figure 
heist  and  bird  will  skar.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxx.  6 
With  him  and  with  his  abbeit  bayth  I  skarrit,  Lyk  to  ane 
man  that  with  a  gaist  wes  marrit.  a  1605  MONTGOMERY: 
Devot.  Poems  vi.  62  Then  prayers,  almesdeids,  and  tearis, 
Yhilks  ^it  to  skorne  ?ee  skantly  skar,  Sail  mair  availl  than 
jaks  and  spearis.  1629  SIR  W.  MURE  True  Crncifixe  1775 
Thou  must  not  skarre  vpon  thy  Soares  to  looke,  To  read 
thy  dittay  in  that  sacred  Booke.  1682  PF.DEN  Lords 
Trumpet  30  Scar  not  at  the  cross  for  it  is  the  way  to  the 
crown.  1710  in  Calderwood  Dying  Tcstim.  (1806)  157  What 
ails  poor  harlot  Scotland  to  scar  so  much  at  that  noble  gift. 
1721  WODROW  Hist.  Stiff.  Ch.  Scot.  (1829)  I.  i.  iv.  358  He 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  'I  beseech  you.. not  to  scar  at 
sufferings  for  the  interests  of  Christ.' 

S.  1699  T.  BOSTON  Art  of  Man-fishing  (1900)  52  Every 
parish  will  scare  at  thee  as  a  monster  of  men.  1731  — 
Mem.  (1899)  48  Being  everywhere  scared  at  by  some. 

3.  To  lake  a  scare  (see  SCARE  sb.'*)  ;  to  be  alarmed 
by  rumours  or  the  like. 

1900  Academy  8  Sept.  194/1  The  big  depositors  wouldn't 

4.  Comb,  with  an  object-sb.,  forming  sbs.  \yith 
the  sense  '  one  who  or  something  which  scares ',  as 
scare-bear,   -beggar,  -bullfinch,  -Christian,  -goose, 
-sinner,  sleep. 

1843  P.  Parley's  Ann.  IV.  216  Logs  hung  vibrating  from 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  other  'scare-bears.  1806  Sporting 
Mag.  XXVII.  186  He.  .is  the  "scare-beggar  of  the  parish. 
1849  Zoologist  VII.  2568  A  stuffed  cat.. has  been  found  a 
capital  'scare-bullfinch.  1772  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Friar- 
Gerund  I.  455  Whom  he  esteemed  the  most  redoubted 
•Scare-christian  that  dignified  the  pulpit  in  that  age.  1887 
R.  GARNETT  Carlyle  iv.  67  Letters  poured  in,  countermand- 
ing subscriptions  until  the  *scaregoose  should  be  removed. 
1765  STERNE  Tr.  ShandyVll.vu,  Do  stop  that  death-looking, 
long-striding  scoundrel  of  a  "scare-sinner,  who  is  posting 
after  me.  1817  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entamol.  (1818)  II.  401  The 
great  lantern-fly .. from  its  noise  in  the  evening.. is  called 
•Scare-sleep  by  the  Dutch  in  Guiana. 
Scare,  obs.  form  of  SHEAR. 
t  Sca're-balje.  Obs.  Also  7  scarbabe,  scarre- 
babe.  [f.  SCARE  v.  +  BABE  sl>.]  Something  to 
frighten  children  ;  a  bugbear,  bogy. 

a  1591  H.  SMITH  Serin.  (1594)  279  Therfore  take  heed  of 
hell,  for  Purgatorie  is  but  a  scarre  babe,  a  1606  Wily  Be- 
gnilai (1623)  E  2,  He . .  come  like  some  Hob-goblin . .  And  like 
a  Scarbabe  make  him  take  his  legges.  1621  A.  CAVE  Serm. 
16  They  become  scarre-babes  and  bugbeares  to  their  inno- 
cent neighbours. 

attrib.    1594  Epit.  of '  Old  Scarlett  \  in  Peterb.  Cat/i.,  A 
Scarebabe  mighty  voice  with  visage  grim. 
So  t  Sca're-bairn. 

1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  495  An  Hagg 
or  scare-barn,  a  bug-bear  to  frighten  children, 
t  Sca-re-bug,  sb.  Obs.    Also  6  sca/e-bugge, 
7  scarbug,  scarbugg(e,  skar-bugg.     [f.  SCARE 
sb.%  +  BUG  rf.1]   =  BUGBEAR. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  an  Dent,  cxciv.  1204  All  those  which 
nowadayes  doe  name  themselues  Bishops  and  Prelates,  are 
but  scarebugs  set  vp  by  the  diuell.  1601  DENT  Patina. 
Heaven  (1603)  345  For  sinne  is  no  scar-bugge.  1618  S. 
WARD  Jethro's  Just.  Peace  18  These  complements  without 
the  substance  are  but  empty  gulls  and  scarbuggs  of  majestic. 
1643  D.  ROGERS  Naaman  536  Haue  made  his  solemne 
Commands,  idle  scare-bugs,  and  haue  turned  them  into 
shadowes.  1657  TRAPP  Camm.  Ps.  Hi.  s  Think  not  that 
these  things  are  spoken  on  in  terrorem,  for  a  Scarebug,  for 
they  shall  all  be  surely  fulfilled  upon  thee. 

attrib.   1616  Manifest.  Abp.  ofSpalato's  Motives  5  Surely 
(in  the  scare-bug  feares,  which  from  my  tender  yeeres  haue 
possessed  mee)  I  haue  held  them  detestable, 
t  Sca're-bug,  v.  Obs.     Also  6  scarrebugge. 
[f.  prec.]     trans.  To  frighten  with  idle  terrors. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  1 1  b,  Now  thinkest  thou  that 
I.. can  be  scare-bugd  with  the  plague?  159*  'T,*?5j"S 
Walden  134  She..scarrebugges  me  with  a  Comedie,  which 
shee  hath  scrawld  and  scribeld  vp  against  mee. 

Scarecrow  (Ae»'da*),  sb.  Forms  :  6  searre- 
crowe,  skar-crowe,  6-7  scarreorow,  scarcrow(e, 
7  skar-crow,  7-  scarecrow  (formerly  often  written 
with  hyphen),  [f.  SCARE  v.  +  CKOW  si.1] 

1.  A  person  employed  in  scaring  birds. 

1553  T.  WILSON  R/iet.  47  b,  Plaie  as  young  boyes  or  scarre 
crowes  do,  whiche  showte  in  the  open  and  plame  feldes  at 
all  aventures  hittie  missie.  1908  E.  C.  PALMER  in  Daily 
Mail  ii  Apr.  6/5  He  is  not  ashamed  of  being  a  scarecrow. 

2.  A  device  for  frightening  birds  from  growing 
crops,  usually  a  figure  of  a  man  dressed  in  old  and 
ragged  clothes. 

1592  Nobody  *  Somebody  H4,  Let  me  be  hangd  vp 
sunning  in  the  ayre,  And  made  a  scar-crow.  1637  HEYWOOD 
Royall  King  in.  ii,  Wots  thou  who's  returnd,  The  unthrilt 
Bonvile,  ragged  as  a  scarre-crow.  1726  DE  FOE  Hist.  Uevtl 


SCAKE-PIBE. 

II.  iii.  (1840)  202  We  set  the  devil  up  like  a  scarecrow  to 
frighten  children  and  old  women.  1762  LLOYD  Nightingale 
Poems  96  Critics,  who  like  the  scarecrows  stand  Upon  the 
poet's  common  land.  1874  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Breakf.  P.  427 
Can  you ..  Frighten  the  blind  with  scarecrows  ?  1887  BESANT 
The  World  went  xx,  No  scarecrow  in  the  fields  ever  had 
such  clothes. 

b.  fig.  Something  (not  really  formidable)  that 
frightens  or  is  intended  to  frighten  ;  a  'bogy'. 

1589  Marprel.  Theses  Martin.  D  ij,  All  the  bishops  of 
England  are  too  weake  to  deale  with  a  scarre-crowe,  that 
hath  but  the  name  of  reuerend  Martin  written  vppon  it. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  I.  iv,  Here,  sayd  they,  is  the  Terror 
of  the  French,  The  Scar-Crow  that  affrights  our  Children 
so.  1642  HALES  Schism  i  Heresie  and  Schisme  as  they  are 
commonly  used,  are  two  Theological  scar-crows.  1686  T. 
BROWN  To  Ld.  Chancellor  Wks.  1709  III.  HI.  99  So  grisly 
Comets  from  the  Dung-hills  rise,  Those  upstart  Scare-crows 
of  the  wond'ring  Skies.  1746  WESLEY  Prime.  Methodist 
23,  I  should  wonder  if  the  Scarecrow  of  sinless  Perfection 
was  not  brought  in  some  way  or  other.  1812  Examiner 
12  Oct  653/2  That  idle  scarecrow,— the  Bribery  Act.  1870 
THORNBURY  Tour  round  Eng.  I.  iv.  89  What  a  scarecrow 
to  a  blushing  curate  that  stiff  old  lady,  .must  have  been. 

3.  A  person  whose  appearance  causes  ridicule ; 
t  a  lean,  gaunt  figure  {obs.} ;  one  who  resembles  a 
scarecrow  in  his  dress,  '  a  guy.' 

1590  SI-ENSER  F.  Q.  n.  iii.  7  Thereat  the  Scarcrow  wexed 
wondrous  prowd.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  ii.  41.  1625 
B.  JONSON  Staple  ofN.  IV.  iv,  A  true  Souldier.  .runnes  those 
vertuous  hazards,  that  this  Scarre-crow  Cannot  endure  to 
heare  of.  1672  MARVEL  Reh.  Tramp.  I.  50  You  never  saw 
such  a  Scarcrow  as  he  makes  him.  1711  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  9  p  2  In  Opposition  to  this  Society  [of  Fat-men],  there 
sprung  up  another  composed  of  Scare-Crows  and  Skeletons. 
1749  BERKELEY  Word  to  the  Wise  Wks.  1 1 1.  441  People  well 
fed,  and  well  clad,  instead  of  famished,  ragged  scarecrows. 
1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  viii,  In  front  of  the  schoolmaster's 
desk,  half  a  dozen  scarecrows  out  at  knees  and  elbows. 
1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  v.  192  A  grim 
and  ugly  scarecrow,  on  whom  every  buffoon  may  break  his 
jest.  1881  W.  S.  GILBERT  Foggertys  Fairy  \\,  I  was  sorry 
to  see  a  fine  young  man  throw  himself  away  upon  such  a 
scarecrow. 

f4.  An  alleged  name  of  the  Black  Tern,  Hydro- 
chelidon  nigra,  and  of  the  Hooded  Crow,  Corvns 
comix.  Obs. 

a  1672  WILLUGHBY  &  RAY  Ornith.  (1676)  269  Larus  niger 
Gesneri. .  .The  Scar-crow.  1802-33  Montagu's  Ornith.  Diet. 
258  Hoody,  Dun  Crow,  Scare  Crow. 
5.  attrib.  (quasi-a#.) 

1602  ^nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  i.  vi.  498  Hang  him, .  . 
That  when  the  cloud  of  his  inuention  breakes,  Cannot  out- 
cracke  the  scarr-crow  thunderbolt.  1644  MILTON  Divorce 
Introd.  4  The  greatest  burden  in  the  world  is  superstition; 
not  only  of  Ceremonies  in  the  Church,  but  of  imaginary 
and  scar-crow  sins  at  home.  1603  COWLEY  Verses  f,  Ess., 
To  Royal  Sac.  iii,  The  Orchard's  open  now,  and  free ;  Bacon 
has  broke  the  Scar-crow  Deitie.  1761  WESLEY  Jrnl.  19  Feb. 
(1827)  III.  40  Many  may  forget  my  scarecrow  name.  1837 
LOCKHART  Scott  VI.  68  He  was  a  scarecrow  figure— attired 
much  in  the  fashion  of  the  struggle™.  1894  JEAFFRESON 
Bk.  Recall.  II.  xxv.  223  Wearing  a  scarecrow  hat. .in  his 
rural  walks. 

Hence  Sca'recrowisli,  Sca'recrowy  adjs. 
1862  THORNBURY  Turner  I.  277  All  through  the  '  Liber  ' 
the  figures  are  admirable,  except  the  larger  ones  in  the  home 
pastoral  scenes,  and  they  are  rather  weak,  sketchy  and  scare- 
crowy.   1891  MAR.  NORTH  Recall.  Happy  Life  I.  94, 1  found 
his  worship  in  an  extra  scarcecrowish  costume. 
Scarecrow  (skeokrcu),  v.     Also  6  scarre- 
crow.    [f.  SCARECROW  sb.] 

fl.  trans.  To  frighten,  as  with  a  scarecrow.  Obs. 
1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  69  That  old  acquaintance, 
.  is  neither  lullabied  with  thy  sweete  Papp,  nor  scarre- 
crowed  with  thy  sower  hatchet.  1675  DUFFETT  Mock 
Tempest  I.  42  Yea,  I  will  scare-crow  thee,  1  will  top  and 
scourge  thee. 

2    To  dot  and  disfigure  as  scarecrows  do. 
1853  Fraser'sMai>.  XLV1II.  471  Yet  wilder  specimens  of 
the  human  race,  .here  and  there  scare-crow  the  broad,  sadly 
picturesque  expanse. 

Scared  (skeoad),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SCARE  v.  +  -ED  1.] 
Frightened,  startled. 

1725  POPE  Odyss.  xl.  782  Sad  groans  and  dismal  sounds 
Stun  my  scar'd  ears.  iSoa  COLERIDGE  Picture  6  Hurrying 
along  the  drifted  forest-leaves,  The  scared  snake  rustles. 
,833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  in  Lyra  Apost.  Ixxx.  (1836)  96  Let 
your  words  be  strong,  Your  cry  be  loud,  till  each  scared 
boaster  flies.  1907  A.  C.  BENSON  Altar  Fire  2661'heMasler 
has  a  very  scared  and  dull  pupil  alas  ! 

Sca're-devil.    [f.  SCARE  v.  +  DEVIL  so.] 

•)•  1.  A  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Hypericum, 
formerly  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  curing 
persons  possessed  with  devils.  Obs.  rare  - J. 

1751  LAVINGTON  Enthus.  Meth.  £  Papists  in.  (1754) 178 
Such  is  the  herb  Hypericum,  called  also  St.  John  s-Wort, 
and  Scare-Devil. 

2.  dial.  A  name  for  the  Swift  (Cypselus  apus), 
perh.  with  reference  to  its  dark  colour  and  rapid 

•Ay  Montagu's  Ornith.  Diet.  462  Skeer  devil.. Skir 
devil  A  name  for  the  swift.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Sam. 
Word-bk.,  Scare-devil,  the  swift. 

f  Sea  re-fire.  Obs.  Also  6  skarifyer,  7  scar-, 
scarre-,  skare-,  skar-.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of 
SCATHEFIRE,  as  if  f.  SCARE  rf.2]  A  sudden  con- 
flagration. 

1572  Nottingham  Rec.  (1889)  IV.  143  Payd  to  Thomas 
Clarke  for  his  payns  at  the  skarifyer  at  Mr.  Burtons. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxvi.  xxvii.  604  These  speeches., 
were  interrupted  and  stayed  by  occasion  of  a  Scare-lire, 
that  began  in  sundrie  places  together  about  ihe  forum. 


SCARE-FLY. 
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SCARF. 


1637   POCKLINGIUN  Altai-c  Christ.  132  We  reject  private    I 
Masses.. to   be   a   remedy  against    Pestilence,  inundation, 
tempest,  scare-fire,  &c.      1648  HEKRICK  Hespt-r.,  Bell-man, 
From  noise  of  Scare-fires  rest  ye  free,  From  Murders  Bene- 
dicitie.     1684  S.  G.  Angl.  Spec.  479  Of  Manufactures,  the 
greatest  is  the  Engine,  for  quenching  of  Scare-fires. 
fig.  1643  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  HI.  xxv.  230  The  Priests 
melted  mens  hearts    into    Charity  with   the   Scare-fire   of 
Purgatory. 

t  Sca-re-fly.  Obs.    [f.  SCAKE  v.  +  FLY  sb.} 

1.  One  who  drives  away  flies  :  used  lo  render  Gr. 
diro/wtoff  as  an  epithet  of  certain  deities,    rare  —  1-. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xxiii.  402  And  hereof  it  came  , 
that  the  Chananites  called  their  Belzebub,  and  the  Greekes  j 
their  lupiter,  by  the  name  of  Scarefly. 

2.  A  device  for  frightening  away  flies. 

i86a  Ail  Year  Round  13  Sept.  9  An  ingenious  Florentine 
gentleman  has  communicated  to  the  world,  a  scare-fly. 

Scareful  (ske*vful),  a.  Now  rare  exc.  dial. 
[f.  SCARE  sb.  +  -FUL.]  Terrifying,  alarming. 

1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vi.  (1593)  144  The  scarefull  erne 
With  hooked  talents  trussing  up  a  hare.  1655  GURNALL 
Chr.  in  Ann.  \.  verse  13,  vii.  (1656)  370  The  evil  day  is  not 
such  a  scareful  thing  to  thee  that  art  a  Christian,  as  thou 
shouldest  start  for  it.  1841  J.  F.  COOPER  Decrstayer  iii,  It's 
skearful  to  think  for  how  many  causes  one  gets  to  be  your 
inimy. 

Scaremonger  (skeJMmy:rjg3j).  [f.  SCARE  sb. 
+  -MONGER1.]  One  who  occupies  himself  in 
spreading  alarming  reports  ;  an  alarmist.  Hence 
Sca'remongerin?  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  a  scare- 
monger ;  the  spreading  of  alarming  reports. 

1888  Pall  l\[all  G.  23  May  4/1  Neither  the  scaremongers     I 
nor  the  peacemongers  will  feel  any  security  whatever  that 
the  Cabinet  is  taking  the  country  into  its  confidence.     1907 
Standard  25  Nov.  6/6  To  dismiss  as  '  scaremongering ',  and     , 
the  like,  criticism  founded  upon  facts  of  common  knowledge.     I 

Scarer  (sketiai).  [f.  SCAKE  v.  +  -EB1.]  One  I 
who  or  something  which  scares. 

1740  RICHARDSON  Pamela,  I.  Introd.  30  Till  the  Ghost    j 
of    Lady  Davers,   drawing    open    the  Curtains,  scares  the     j 
Scarer.     1820  Examiner  No.  621.  154/1  Like  a  scareraway 
of  birds  from    the  grapes.     1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  v, 
To  a  old  bird  like  myself  these  are  scarers.     1879  KSCOTT 
England  I.  209  When  he  commences  life  as  an  agricultural 
labourer,  it  will  probably  be,  not  in  the  capacity  of  scarer— 
bird-scaring  is  now  generally  done  by  inanimate  scarecrows,     j 

Scarestee,  obs.  form  of  SCARCITY. 
Soarey,  variant  of  SCARY  a. 
Scarf   (ska-if),    s6.i      PI.    scarfs,  scarves. 
Forms;  6-7  scarfe,  scarff(e,  scarph(e,  skarf(e,    ! 
7  skarffe,  6-   scarf.     [Of  obscure  history  ;   not 
recorded  before  the  middle  of  the  i6th  c.,  but  prob.    . 
a.  ONF.  escarpe  =  Central  OF.  escharpe,  mod.F.    , 
/cfargeiubj  sling  for  a  wounded  arm,  etc.  (whence    i 
It.  sciarpa^  tiarpa,  Sp.  charpa,  G.  schdrpe,  MDu. 
scharpe^  and  mod.Du.  sjerp},  prob.  the  same  word 
as  OF.  escharpe,  escarpe,  esquerpe,  escreppe,  etc.,  a 
pilgrim's  scrip  suspended  from  the  neck  ;  of  Teut. 
origin  :  cf.  ON.  skreppa  SCRIP  sbl 

The  more  normal  form  scarp  is  found  (almost  as  early  as 
scarf)  in  the  heraldic  sense  5  a ;  possibly,  though  unrecorded, 
it  may  have  been  the  original  ling,  form  in  all  senses.     It 
is  noteworthy  that  all  the  words  of  the  form  scarp  have 
variants  withy":  for  the  change  of  final/  into /after  liquids     i 
cf.  SCALP  sb?     Various  Ger.  dialects  have  scherf\ft  scharfe    j 
(whence  Russian  lUap<j)T>)  for  the  literary  Ger.  scharpe* 
butthiscoincidence  with  Eng.  seems  to  be  merely  accidental.    ! 

The  original  plural  form  scarfs  has  never  gone  out  of  use; 
but  from  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  c.  the  form  scarves  (on 
the  analogy  of  halves,  etc.)  has  been  common,  and  in  London 
commercial  use  it  appears  to  have  become  universal.  No 
other  sb.  of  other  than  native  origin  has  this  change  of./" 
into  v  in  the  plural.] 

1.  A  broad  band  of  silk  or  other  material,  worn 
(chiefly  by  soldiers  or  officials)  either  diagonally 
across  the  body  from  one  shoulder  to  the  opposite 
hip,  or  round  the  waist;  —SASH  sb^  2. 

The  purpose  of  the  military  'scarf'  or  'sash*  is  now 
merely  decorative  or  significant  of  rank  or  the  like.  Origin- 
ally, it  served  for  carrying  things,  and  some  references  to 
this  use  occur  in  the  early  quots.  below. 

"555  [?alluded  to  in  quot.  for  sense  2).     1566   PAINTER 
Pal.  I  leas.  I.  51  His  wife  Panthea  brought  him  an  armure 
of  golde, .  .and  a  crimsen  skarfe.     1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr, 
Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xiii.  126  b,  The  target. -hee  carryed  in 
a  scarfe  about  his  shoulders.    1594  NASHE  Uiifort.  Trav.  20 
Flourishing  entred  lohn  Leiden  the  Uotcher  into  the  field, 
with  a  scarffe  made  of  lysts  like  a  bow-case.     1599  SHAKS. 
Much  Ado  ii.  i.  198  What  fashion  will  you  weare  the  Gar- 
land off?,  .vnder  your  arme,  like  a  Lieutenants  scarfe  ?    1644 
SVMONDS  Diary  (Camden)  41  A  man  in  compleate  coloured 
armour  and  scarfe.     1660  K  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav. 
350  The  men  wear  apparel  of  Deer-skins..,  one  arm  un- 
covered, and  so  they  wear  their  garment  like  a  scarf.     1660 
TATHAM  Roy.   Oak  2    Eight    other   Gentlemen   carrying    ! 
Banners  in  Plush  Coats,  and  Skye  coloured  Scarffs  about    ] 
their  Shoulders.     1689  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2445/4  Lost..,  an    I 
Officers  Scarf  with  four  gold   Fringes  round  the  Wast,  set    j 
on  Crimson  Silk,  and  a  very  deep  fringe  at  each  end.    173* 
POPE  Ess.  Man  n.  279  Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper    | 
age.     1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Virtue's  Anted.  Paint.  (1786) 
V.  130  Cromwell,  half-length   in  armour,  page   tying   his 
scarf.     1813  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  ii,  Over  his  left  shoulder 
hung  an  embroidered  scarf,  which  sustained  a  small  pouch 
of  scarlet  velvet.     1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  xui.  iii.  Munici- 
pality and   Mayor   have   on   their  scarfs.      187^4   MOTLEY 
Barneveld  I.  it.  126   Forty-eight  pages  in  white,  yellow, 
and  red  scarves.    1902  AMERY  War  S.  Africa  II.  189  Their 
colonel.. had  led  waving  his  silk  scarf  to  his  men. 
2.  Eccl.  A  band  of  silk  or  other  material  worn 


round  the  neck,  with  the  two  ends  pendent  from 
the  shoulders  in  front,  as  a  part  of  clerical  costume. 
In  the  1  8th  c.  spec,  the  scarf  worn  by  a  nobleman's 
chaplain  (cf.  quot.  1866)  ;  hence,  a  chaplaincy. 

1555  LADY  VANE  Let.  to  Philpot  in  Foxe  A.  <y  M.  (1583) 
1829/1,  1  will  supply  your  request  for  the  Scarfe  yee  wrote  of, 
that  ye  may  present  my  handy  worke  before  your  Captayne. 
1555  PHILPOT  Let.  to  Lady  Vane  10  Dec.  ioid.  1837/2  You 
haue  so  armed  me  to  the  Lordes  battcll  both  inwardly  and 
outwardly..  .You  haue  appointed  me  to  so  good  and  gracious 
a  General  of  the  field,  .  .that  [etc.]..  .The  Scar  fie  1  desire  as 
an  outward  signe  to  shew  our  enemies.  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl. 
to  Stella  ii  Dec.,  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  to  desire 
them  to  buy  me  a  scarf;  and  lady  Abercorn  is  to  buy  me 
another,  to  see  who  does  best:  mine  is  all  in  rags.  1712 
BUDGELL  Sped.  No.  539  p  3,  I  yesterday  heard  a  young 
Gentleman,  that  look'd  as  if  he  was  just  come  to  the  Town, 
and  a  Scarf,  upon  Evil-speaking.  1738  MRS.  DELASY  Life 
<5-  Corf.  (1861)  II.  35  The  Duke  of  Portland  is  very  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  grant  a  scarf  to  our  acquaintance—  his  are 
all  filled  up.  1844  Life  C'tcss  Huntingdon  I.  132  The  ex- 
cellent Lady  Huntingdon  .  .invited  him  to  her  house.  .  ,  gave 
him  her  scarf,  and  as  her  chaplain,  he  continued  long  to 
preach  to  the  pour  in  her  kitchen  unmolested,  1866  Direct. 
Anglic,  (ed.  3)  359  Scarf  worn  by  Chaplains;  it  is  made  of 
silk  of  the  colour  of  the  nobleman's  livery  to  whom  the 
cleric  is  chaplain..  .The  Black  Scarf  is  worn  over  the  Gown 
by  Doctors  in  Divinity,  Cathedral  Dignitaries  and  Bishops' 
Chaplains.  1903  Church  Times  n  Dec.  748/4  A  deacon  is 
entitled,  like  any  other  clergyman,  to  wear  the  broad  black 
tippet,  or  scarf,  over  his  surplice. 

3.  A  broad  strip  of  silk,  gauze,  or  other  fine 
material,  worn  hung  loosely  over  the  shoulders  or 
otherwise  as  an  ornamental  accessory  tothc  costume. 

1562  J.  HKVWQQDProv.$£#igr,  Bbj  b.  When  do  mothers 
fray  their  babes  most  from  duggis.  When  they  put  on 
blacke  scrafs  [sic],  and  go  like  beare  buggis.  1583  GKEEXE 
Alaiitillia  n.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  220  Necdlesse  noughts,  as 
crisps  and  scarph  cs  worne  Alia  Morisco.  1583  STUBIIES 
Anat.  Abuses  i.  Gjb,  Then  must  they  haue  their  silk 
scarfies  cast  about  their  faces,  iS:  fluttering  in  the  winde 
with  great  tassels  at  euery  end,  either  of  gold,  siluer  or  silk. 
1592  MARLOWE  Massacre  Paris  I.  A  7  b,  They  that  ±>halbc 
actors  in  this  Massacre  Shall  .  .  tye  white  linnen  scarfes 
about  their  armes.  1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours 
Blood  xxvii.  33  Why  in  the  Stop-throate  fashion  doth  he 
go,  With  Scarfe  about  his  necke?  Hat  without  band?  1601 
SIIAKS.  Jnl.  C.  i.  ii.  289  Marcellus  and  Flauius,  for  pulling 
ScarfTes  of  Ca;sars  I  mages,  are  put  to  silence.  i6»^Skeltons 
E.  Rttfftrnj'ftg'Ptol.  82  Scarfs,  feathers,  and  swords,  And  thin 
bodkin-beards.  1631  HKYWOOD  Fair  Maid  of  West  \.  Wks. 
1874  II.  264  Trickt  in  skarffe  and  feather.  1713  Lend.  Gaz. 
No.  5173/4  A  black  Cause  Scarf  j..  a  blue  Lustring-Scarf 
with  n  Gause  Body.  1748  RICHAKDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  IV. 
xlii.  282  What  a  pretty  show  they  will  make,  with  their 
white  hoods,  white  gowns,  white  petticoats,  white  scarves  ! 
1766  /.tfW.  Ma*.  July  335  The  new  thing  called  a  Scarf, 
with  its  depending  tassels,  looks  so  much  like  an  advertise- 
ment that  if  the  place  of  abode  was  added,  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  that  it  would  draw  in  custom.  1837  DICKENS  Pickiv. 
iv,  Two  young  ladies  in  scarfs  and  feathers.  1859  TENNY- 
SON Marr.  Geratnt  169  A  purple  scarf  at  either  end  whereof 
There  swung  an  apple  of  the  purest  gold  Sway'd  round 
about  him.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Rontota  Introd.,  His.  .cap, 
with  its.  .long  hanging  strip  of  drapery,  to  serve  as  a  scarf 
in  case  of  need.  1887  BOWEX  Virg.  JEneid  iv.  138  Dressed 
in  a  Tynan  scarf  with  a  fringe  of  Droidery  gay. 

fb.  used  as  a  bandage  for  the  eyes,  or  a  veil. 

1587  GOLDING  De  ftlorttay  xx.  (1617)  349  His  [God's] 
spiritual  nature,  which  we  cannot  possibly  comprehend,  but 


as  it  were  through  a  glasse,  or  a  scarfe.  1611  CHAPMAN 
May  Day  Plays  1873  11.349  My  assurance  is  that  Cupid 
will  take  the  scarfe  from  his  owne  eyes  and  hoodwinke  the 


old  buzzard.  1642  R.  CARPENTER  Experience  n.  vii.  170 
And  if  anything  slip  under  the  rehearsall  it  is  to  be  a  scarff 
over  the  face,  and  to  shew,  the  griefe  could  not  be  expressed. 
a  1656  BP.  HALL  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  232  They  have  but  a 
BMUKfl  or  scarfe  over  their  faces. 

C.  transf.  andy^g: 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  82  And  with  each  end  of  thy  blew 
bowe  do'st  crowne  My  boskie  acres,  and  my  vnshrubd 
downe,  Rich  scarph  to  my  proud  earth.  1614  DRUMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Poems  (1616)  Fj,  Among  the  lesser  Lights  as  is 
the  Moone,  Blushing  through  Scarfe  of  Clouds  on  Latmos 
Mountaine.  1822  SHELLEY  Triumph  357  Still  before  me 
on  the  dusky  grass,  Iris  her  many-coloured  scarf  had  drawn. 
1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  Vaskti  xxvii,  The  moon  had  risen 
slowly,  breaking  through  a  rent  scarf  of  cloud  that  barred 
her  solemn,  white  disc.  1880  STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains 
ii.  (1892)  89  The  fogs  are  in  possession  of  the  lower  levels; 
they  crawl  in  scarves  among  the  sandhills. 

d.  spec.  The  scarf  of  black  crape  or  silk  worn 
over  the  shoulder  by  mourners  at  funerals. 

1739  Will  in  Payne  Engl.  Cath.  (1889)  53  No  scarves, 
gloves,  nor  hat-bands.  1842  TENNYSON  Morte  Arth.  194 
A  dusky  barge,  Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern. 
1850  G.  J.  FRENCH  Tippets  8  note,  The  modern  custom  of 
wearing  at  funerals  both  a  hatband  and  a  scarf  over  the 
shoulder,  curiously  marks  the  extravagance  which  has  crept 
into  such  ceremonies. 

e.  A  band  of  warm  and  soft  material  worn  round 
the  neck  in  cold  weather  ;   =  COMFORTER  6. 

1844  MRS.  GAUGAIN  Knitting,  etc.  II.  Accomp.  37  Warm 
Crochet  Scarf.  Worked  in  eight-ply  Berlin  wool. 

f.  A  necktie  or  cravat  that  more  or  less  covers 
the  bosom  of  the  shirt. 

1865  MORLEY  Mod.  Characteristics  79  Gorgeous  scarves 
which  have  been  long  superseded  by  white  ties.  1886  PAS- 
COE  Lend,  of  To-day  (ed.  3)  xli.  355  Most  gentlemen  are 
now  content  with  the  made-up  scarves  of  all  sizes,  colours, 
and  materials,  which  [etc.]. 

f  4.  A  sling  for  an  ailing  limb.   Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemcaits  Fr.  Chtntrg.  29/2  He  must 
weare  his  arme  before  on  his  breste  in  ascarfe.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  v.  ii.  23  Oh  my  deere  Orlando,  how  it  greeues  me 
to  see  thee  weare  tby  heart  in  a  scarfe.  c  1645  HOWELL 


Lett.  (1650)  I.  260  Lesly.  .carried  bis  foot  m  a  .scarf  for  a 
wound  he  had  received  at  Buckstobo.  1656  RIDGLMY  Pract. 
Physiik  165  The  arm  must  be  carried  in  a  Scarf.  1828  SCOTT 
F.  M.  Perth  xxi,  His  wounded  arm  was  supported  by  a 
scarf,  or  sling  of  crimson  silk. 

5.  tier.  a.    =  SCAUP  sb^ 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  \.  30/1  He  beareth  Argent,  a  Scarpe 
Purpure,  of  some  termed  a  Scarf.  1738  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
(ed.  2)  s.v.  Bend-sinister,  The  bend-sinister  is  subdivided 
into  the  scarf,  or  scarp,  and  the  battoon.  1823-4  Encycl. 
JHetrop.  (1845)  XV.  431  The  Bend  sinister  consols  of 
similar  lines  drawn  in  an  opposite  direction  from  ihtisinister 
chief  \Q  the  dexter  base  of  the  .shield.  Its  diminutive  is  the 
Si (itf  occupy  ing  one  half  of  its  breadth. 

b.   =  BANDEROLE  2. 

1780  EDMONDSOS  Her.  II.  Gloss.,  Scarf,  a  small  ecclesias- 
tical banner,  hanging  down  from  the  top  of  a  crosier. 

r\  6.   A  scroll  or  plate  bearing  an  inscription. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  xi.  x.  §  49  The  Vault  thus  pre- 
pared, a  scarfe  of  l-.-ad  was  provided  some  two  foot  long,.. 
therein  to  make  an  in>cription. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  scarf -maker,  -veil;  scar/- 
like adj.  and  adv. ;  scarf  cloak,  a  light  narrow 
cloak  or  tippet;  scari'-loorn,  a  loom  for  weaving 
figured  fabrics  of  moderate  breadth  (Knight  Diet. 
Meek.  1875)  I  t  scarf-man,  a  clergyman  of  rank 
entitling  him  to  wear  a  scarf;  f  scarf-officer,  an 
officer  who  is  entitled  to  wear  a  scarf;  scarf-pin, 
a  pin  for  fastening  a,  scarf,  or  worn  for  ornament 
in  a  scarf  (sense  3  f)  ;  scarf-ring,  a  ring  for  hold- 
ing a  scarf  (sense  3  f )  in  position. 

1804  Jackson's  Oxjbrd  Jrnl.  4  Aug.  2/3  *Scarf  cloaks  of 
leno  or  worked  muslin  over  coloured  silks,  are  universally 
worn.  1611  COTUK.,  F.scharpeu.v,  ..  '.scarfe-like.  1852 
Meetiiderings  of  Memory  I.  109  Scarf-like  and  ethereally 
sliyht.  1874  BOUTKLL  Arms  <y  Armour  \v.  67  Suspended 
from  a  baudrick,  or  scarf-like  .shoulder-belt,  thU  sword 

I  reached  from  the  hollow  of  the  back  lo  about  the  middle 
uf  the  thigh.  1725  Loud.  Gaz,  No.  6403/4  Anne  Howard, 

i  .."Scarf-maker.  1711  P.  H.  Impartial  I'iciv  of  2  late 
Parlts.  23  The  inferior  Priests  and  Deacons,  and  all  under 
the  Degree  of  *  Scarf  Men  were  made  to  understand.  1710- 
ii  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  21  P  2  We  may  divide  the  Clergy 
into  Generals,  Field-Officers,  and  Subalterns.  Among  the 
first  we  may  reckon  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Arch- Deacons. 
Among  the  second  are  Doctors  of  Divinity,  Prebendaries, 
and  all  that  wear  Scarfs.. .  It  is  found  that  there  has  been  a 
great  Exceeding  of  late  Years  in  the  Second  Division, 
several  Brevets  having  been  granted  for  the  converting  of 
Subalterns  into  ""Scarf-Officers.  1859  Habits  ofGd.  Society 
iii.  (new  ed.)  142  A  ^scarf-pin  which  is  neither  large  nor 
showy.  1907  ll'cstju.  Gaz,  12  Dec.  4/3  A  useful  "scarf-veil. 

Scarf  (ska J f;,  sb.%     Also  5  scarffe,  6  skarfe,  8 

scarfe,  8-9  scarph,  9  skerf.     [Words  of  related 

form  and  identical  meaning  (chiefly  belonging  to 

the  nautical  vocabulary)  are  found  in  several  mod. 

langs.,  but  recorded  much  later  than  in  English  : 

V.tcart  (\—*£scaif)  a  scarf,  vbl.  noun  from  tcarver 

j    (:— *cscarver)  to  scarf;  Sp.  escarba,  Pg.  tscarva  a 

[    scarf;  Du.  scherfa.  scarf,  verscherven  (whence  G. 

|    verscherbcri)    to    scarf;    Sw.   skarf,  Norw.  $ka)~u 

piece  added  to   lengthen  a  board   or  a  garment, 

also  the  joint  or  seam  by  which  this  is  effected  ; 

Sw.  skarfvci)  ^(ww.skarvajskjerva  to  lengthen  by 

joining  or  sewing  on  an  additional  piece  (Da.  has 

in  this  sense  skarre,  the  relation  of  which  to  the 

Sw.  form  is  obscure). 

The  relation  of  these  words  to  each  other  and  to  the 
English  sb.  and  vb.  is  uncertain.  The  fact  that  the  Sw. 
words  are  not,  like  those  in  the  other  langs.,  exclusively 
technical,  but  have  a  wider  meaning,  seems  to  afford  a 
slight  presumption  in  favour  of  Scandinavian  as  the  ultimate 
source.  But  even  assuming  this,  it  remains  doubtful  whether 
the  Eng.  sb.  comes  from  Sw.  (or  some  other  Scandinavian 
dialect)  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  OF.  *c$carf. 

The  Sw.  skarfhas  commonly  been  referred  to  the  Teut. 
root  *sfct'?-6-t  skarb-,  represented  by  OK.  scearfian  (  — OHG. 
scarpon,  G.  s^harben)  to  cut  into  shreds,  OE.  sceorfan  str. 
vb.,  to  gnaw,  bite,  scarify,  Du.  sclierf '(—  OHG.  scirbi,  G. 
scherbe}  potsherd;  but  affinity  in  meaning  seems  wanting.] 
1.  Carpentry  and  Shipbuilding.  A  joint  by  which 
two  timbers  are  connected  longitudinally  into  a 
continuous  piece,  the  ends  being  halved,  notched, 
or  cut  away  so  as  to  fit  into  each  other  with  mutual 
overlapping, 

1497  [see  scarf-timber  in  3].  c  1580  H.  SMITH  in  Hakluyfs 
Voy.  (1599)  I.  453  Wee  haled  aground  to  stoppe  a  leake, 
which  we  found  to  be  in  the  skarfe  afore.  1626  CAFT.  SMITH 
Accid.  Yn%.  Seamen.  8  Next  your  Nauell  timbers,  and  bind 
them  all  with  sixe  foote  Skarfe  at  the  least.  1691  T.  H[AI.E] 
Acc.  New  Invent.  47  The  Scarfs  of  her  Keel  and  Stern. 
1769  FALCONKR  Diet,  Marine  (1780)  s.v.  Apron,  The  scarf 
thereof  should  be  at  some  distance  from  that  of  the  stern. 
1779  BARNARD  in  Phil,  Trans.  LXX.  108  PI.  j.  Beams  of 
Fir  12  inches  square,  put  across  in  halves,  with  12  feet 
scarph,  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Builder  280  In  each 
piece  of  timber  to  be  joined,  the  parts  of  the  joints  that 
come  in  contact  are  called  scarfs.  1842  Crvil  £ttg:  <$•  Arch. 
Jrnl.  V.  362/1  The  scarf  of  the  poles  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
1889  WELCH  Text  Bk.  Naval  Archit.  viii.  109  The  ends  of 
these  planks  are  supported  on  the  frames,  adjacent  ones 
being  formed  into  a  scarph. 

fb.  Shipbuilding.  The  overlapping  of  adjacent 
timbers  in  a  ship's  frame,  in  order  to  secure  con- 
tinuity of  strength  at  the  joints.  Phrase,  To  give 
scarf,  Obs. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Ship&uild.  Assist.  39  Let  the  Top- 
timber  be  placed.. that  they  may  give  Scarf  to  the  Port- 
holes. 1769  [see  SCARF  7'.2  i  b].  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII. 
379/z  These  represent  the  length  and  scarf  of  the  several 
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SCARP. 

timbers  in  the  midship  frame.  ci&*flRudim.Nav.  (Weale) 
141  The  lower,  .riders,  .fay  alongside  the  floor  riders,  and 
give  scarph  above  them. 

2.  JMetal-working.     (See  quots.) 

1843  HOLTZAPFFEI.  Turning,  etc.  I.  220  In  smith's  work 
likewise,  the  joinings  are  called  scarfs... The  scarfs  required 
for  the  shut,  are  made  by  first  upsetting  or  thickening  the 
iron. ..It  is  next  rudely  tapered  off.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mcch,,  Scarf,  the  flattened  or  chamfered  edges  of  iron  pre- 
pared for  welding.  1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  IVorks/wp  Rec.  Ser. 
in.  297/2  The  point  of  the  scarf  is  farthest  into  the  fire. 

3.  Comb.\    scarf-joint  =  senses   i   and   2;    hence 
scarf-jointing,  the  process  of  joining  timbers  by 
means  of  a  scarf ;  f  scarf-timber,  timber  in  short 
lengths  for  scarfing;   scarf-weld  (see  quot.). 

1791  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  252  The  four  stones.. were 
.  .to  be  united  to  each  other  by  Hook-*Scarf-Joints.  1851-4 
Cycl.  Useful  A  rts  (ed.  Tomlinson)  I.  329  The  common  scarf 
joint  is  made  by  merely  halving  each  piece  of  timber  for 
a  certain  length,  and  then  bolting  or  strapping  the  two 
pieces  together.  1907  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  14  Feb.  34g  The 
method  of  construction  is  that  known  technically  as  ".scarf- 
jointing.  1497  Xaval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  312  Certeyn 
*Scarffe  Tymbre  price — viij§  vjd.  1882  OGILVIE,  *Scarf- 
iveld,  a  peculiar  joint  made  in  welding  two  pieces  of  metal, 
as  iron,  together. 

t  Scarf,  sd.3  Mil.  [Alteration  of  SCARP  sb.] 
—  SCAUP  sb.* 

1591  I'ERCIVALL  Sj>.  Diet.,  Coraxa  entre  dos  muros^  a 
scarfe between  wals,  J/WJCK/KJ,  1598  BARRET  Thtor.  ll'arres 
v.  i.  126  These  Caualleres  ..  haue  also  their  Scarplie  or 
Alambor  [Sp.  alainbor  declivity  of  a  ditch].  1603  Court 
Roll  in  Atht'nxuin  21  Nov.  (1885)  668/3  I'-uerie  man  shall 
make  vpe  sufficiently  all  the  Scarfes  betwixt  the  milne  & 
Restone  Inges  betwene  this  &.  Christmas  next.  1645  Enchir* 
Fortif.  6  The  Talud,  or  Scarfe,  of  the  outside  of  the  Ram- 
part. 1656  KARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalints  Advts.fr.  P amass. 
11.  xlii.  297  Ditches,  Ravelins,  Scarfes,  £  Counter-scarfes. 

Scarf  (skaif),  sb*  Orkn.  and  Shetl.diaL  Also 
7,  9,  scarfe,  9  scarff ;  and  see  SCABT.  [a.  ON. 
skarf -r^  Norw.,  S\v.  skarf. "\  A  cormorant  or  a  shag. 

1668  F.  JF.SSOP  in  Philos.  Lett,  Ray  (1718)  38,  I  have  pro- 
cured  the  Skin  of  a  great  Bird  which  he  that  gave  it  me 
call'd  a  Scarfe.  a  1693  UrtjitharCs  Rabelais  in.  xiii.  107 
The  sussing  of  Kitnings,  clamring  of  Scarfes,  whimpring  of 
Fullmarts.  1744  PRESTON  Zetland  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII. 
61  (2)  Whaps,  Toists, .  .Plovers.  Scarfs,  &c.  1805  G.  BARRY 
Orkney  Isl.  300  The  Shag  (pelecanus  graculus\  so  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Scarf,  is  very  frequently  seen.  lbid.t 
The  Cormorant . .  our  great  Scarf,  is  a  species  not  so 
numerous  as  the  former.  1868  D.  GORRIE  Summers  <y 
Winters^  in  Orkneys  v.  153  A  lazy  scarff  here  and  there 
raised  himself  up  at  length  over  the  surface. 

Scarf  (skaif),  j£5  Whaling.  A  longitudinal 
cut  made  in  a  whale's  body. 

1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  II.  xxv.  181  As  the  blubber  in 
one  strip  uniformly  peels  off  along  the  line  called  the 
'scarf.  1874  C.  M.  SCAMMON  Marine  Mammals  63  (Cent.) 
A  scarf  is  cut  along  the  body  and  through  the  blubber,  to 
which  one  end  of  a  tackle  is  hooked. 

Scarf  (skaif),  z>.i  Also  7  scarfe,  skarfe,  9 
skarf.  [f.  SCARF  j£.i] 

1.  trans.    To  clothe,  cover,  or  wrap  with  or  as 
with  a  scarf  or  scarves  ;  to  invest  with  a  scarf;  *(•  to 
blindfold. 

1598  Bi1.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  vi.  46  The  sturdy  Plough-man  doth 
the  soldier  see,  AH  scarfed  with  pide  colours  to  the  knee. 
1613  HEYWOOD  Brazen  Age  n.  ii.  C^,  Why  doth  Adonis., 
shun  this  luory  girdle  of  my  armes?  To  be  thus  scarft  the 
dread  full  Godof  warre  Would  giue  me  conquered  kingdomes. 
1632  SIR  T.  HAWKINS  tr.  Mathieu"s  Unhappy  Prosperitie 
05  Claudius  caused  that  of  Augustus  to  be  taken  from  the 
Theater  of  the  Gladiators,  that  it  might  not  ever  be  present 
at  murther,  or  be  alwayes  scarfed,  a  1640  J.  DAY  Peregr. 
Schol.  (1881)  48  Slitely  shadowed  or  scarft  with  a  thin  tinsell 
or  Tirean  vaile.  1805  SOUTHEY  Madoc  u.  xix,  Bare  Of  foot, 
of  limb,  scarfed  only  round  the  loins.  1849  M.  ARNOLD 
Resignation  5  Warriors.. Scarf d  with  the  cross.  1894  Du 
MAURIER  Trilby  vi.  (1895)  280  Our  three  friends,  .duly 
scarfed  and  scarfpinned  [etc.]. 
b.  transf.  andySif. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  HI.  ii.  47  Come,  seeling  Night,  Skarfe 
vp  the  tender  Eye  of  pittifull  Day.  1630  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
Pltrwres  of  Si  on  18  Scarff 'd  in  a  rosie  Cloud,  Hee  doth 
ascend  the  Aire.  c  1640  ROWLEY,  etc.  Witch  of  Edmonton 
n.  ii,  Blushing  Adonis  scarft  in  modesties.  1814  CARY 
Dante,  Hell  xxxiii.  92  Others  skarf 'd  in  rugged  folds  of  ice. 
1876  FARRAR  Marlb.  Serm.  xxxi.  309  The  great  sun  is  still 
shining,  though  it  be  scarfed  by  earthly  vapours.  1897  ^"* 
THOMPSON  New  Poems  112  Who  scarfed  her  with  the 
morning? 

2.  To  wrap  (a  garment)  aboiit  or  around  a  person 
in  the  manner  of  a  scarf.     Also  transf.    rare. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  13  Vp  from  my  cabin  My  sea- 
gowne  scarft  about  me  in  the  darke,  Grop'd  I  to  finde  out 
them.  1613  HEYWOOU  Silver  Age  in.  I  3b,  My  fingers  ITe 
intangle  in  these  curies,  And  scarfe  my  luory  arme  about 
thy  necke.  1795  SOUTHEY  JoanofArc  ix.  256  On  the  earth 
the  chieftain  slept,  His  mantle  scarft  around  him.  1807  — 
Espru-lla's  Lett.  II.  252  They,  .had  a  large  mantle  of  gray 
checquered  cloth  scarft  round  them. 

f  3.  To  bind  up  (wounds)  with,  or  as  with  a 
scarf;  ?to  place  (a  limb)  in  a  sling.  Obs. 

1601  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  161  Wee  scarifie  them,  we 
scarfe  them  not.  1605  A.  WOTTON  Answ.  late  Popish 
Articles  25  Let  them  shift  themselues,  as  they  list,  and 
skarfe  their  soares,  according  to  their  fancies.  1643  TRAPP 
Comm.  Gen.  xliv.  i  Had  it  been  fit  for  him  to  scarfe  their 
bones  before  they  were  set. 

Scarf  (skajf),  zj.2    Also  7  scarfe,  scarff,  skarf, 
8-9  scarph.     (f.  SCABF  sb?\ 
1.  trans.  To  join  by  a  scarf-joint. 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  3  Those  are  skarfed 
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into  the  ground  timbers.  1643  HORN  &  ROB.  Gate  Lang. 
Unl.  xlviii.  §  530  The  Joyner  plaineth  plankes . .  he 
skarfeth  and  ioyneth  them  close  with  culver-tailes.  1704 
J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.v.,  Thus  they  say  the  Stem  of 
a  Ship  is  Scarfed  into  her  Keel ;  and  they  imply  by  it,  That 
the  two  Peices  are  shaped  away  slanting,  so  as  to  join  with 
one  another  close  and  even.  1791  SMEATON  Edystone  L. 
§  42  Timbers,  properly  scarphed  together.  1841  Civil  Eng. 
<V  Arck.  Jrnl.  IV.  285/1  Tye-beams.. were  formed  almost 
wholly  of  short  lengths,  averaging  not  more  than  20  feet, 
lapped  and  scarfed.  1850  LONGF.  Building  Ship  137  The 
keel  of  oak  for  a  noble  ship,  Scarfed  and  bolted.  1860 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XX.  186/1  The  several  pieces  are 
scarphed  together. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1769  FALCOHBB  Diet.  Marine  (1776)  s.v.  Scarf^  But  when 
the  ends  of  the  two  pieces  [of  timber]  are  cut  square,  and 
put  together,  they  are  said  to  bit  ft  to  one  another  ;  and 
when  another  piece  is  laid  upon,  and  fastened  to  both,  as 
in  the  case  in  all  frame  timbers,  this  is  called  scarfing  the 
timbers;  and  half  the  piece  which  fastens  the  two  timbers 
together  is  reckoned  the  length  of  the  scarf. 

2.  Metal-working.  To  bevel  or  flatten  (the  ends 
or  edges  of  the  pieces  of  metal  to  be  welded). 

1831  J.  HOLLAND  Afanuf.  Metal  I.  188  The  extremities  of 
each  bar  are  scarfed.  1861  FAIRBAIRN  Iron  211  Mr.  Bertram 
scarfs  the  edges  of  the  plates,  places  them  together  [etc.]. 
1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  in.  303/1  Scarf  it 
for  welding. 

3.  intr.  To  be  joined  with  a  scarf.     Const,  to. 
1794  Rigging  <$•  Seamanship  I.  35  The  inner  end  of  the 

boom,  to  which  it  scarfs  with  a  tongue.  1860  Encycl.  Brit, 
(ed.  8)  XX.  185/2  The  foremost  end  of  the  keelson  scarphs 
to  the  stemson. 

Scarf  (skaif),  v$  Whaling,  [f.  SCARF  sb.5] 
trans.  To  make  a  *  scarf  or  incision  in  the  blubber 
of  (a  whale).  Also  absol. 

1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  II.  xxv.  182  The  heavers  singing, 
the  blubber-room  gentlemen  coiling,  the  mates  scarfing,  the 
ship  straining,  and  all  hands  swearing  occasionally.  1887 
GOODE,  etc.  fisheries  U.  S.  \.  II.  278/1  The  second  mate 
'scarfs',  or  cuts  the.body  blubber. 

Scarf-bolt,  incorrect  form  of  SCAKP-BOLT. 

Scarfe :  see  SCAFF. 

Scarfed  (skaift;  poet,  ska-rfed),  ///.  al  [f. 
SCARP  v.1  +  -ED.]  Invested  with  a  scarf;  wearing 
a  scarf ;  also,  decorated  with  or  as  with  scarfs. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch,  V.  H.  vi.  15  The  skarfed  barke  puts 
from  her  natinc  bay.  1837  CARLYLK  Fr.  Rev.  II.  v.  xii.  356 
Scarfed  tricolor  Municipals.  1863  KINGLAKEO//WO:  (1876) 
I.  xiv.  269  Their  fire  pelted  straight  into  the  group  of  the 
scarfed  Deputies. 

Scarfed  (skauft),///.a.2  [f.  SCARP  z/.a +  . ED  1.] 
Joined  by  means  of  a  scarf.  Scarfed  joint  =  SCAKF 
sb%  i. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Skarfed^  the  Sea  Term, 
when  one  Peice  of  Timber  is  let  and  fastned  into  another. 
1801  Encycl.  Brit.  Suppl.  I.  170/2  Scarfed  tie-beams.  1805 
SOUTHEY  Meuioc  ii.  xxv,  Tear  up  the  deck,  the  severed 

S'anks  bear  off,  Disjoin  the  well-scarfed  timbers.     1825  J. 
ICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  652  The  joint  is  what  is  de- 
nominated a  half-lap,  or  scarfed  joint. 

t  Sca'rfing,^/.  sbl  Obs*  [f.ScARFz/.1  +  -ING  i.] 
concr.  A  covering  network. 

1613  CHAPMAN  Alaske  Inns  Court^  To  euery  one  of  which, 
wastacktaScarffingof  Siluer;  that  ran  sinuouselyin  workes 
ouer  the  whole  caparison. 

Scarfing  (akaufin),  vbl.  sb.%    [f.  SCARF  z>.2] 

1.  The  action  of  joining  by  means  of  scarfs. 

1644  MANWAYRING  Sea-itians  Diet.  89  So  when  the  stem  or 
any  other  timber.  .istooshort,itispeecedin  this  manner,  and 
that  they  call  scarffing.  1769  FALCONER  Diet,  Marine  n. 
(1780),  Assembler,  to  unite  the  several  pieces  of  a  ship,  as 
by.. scarfing,  scoring,  tenenting,  &c.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON 
J'ract.  Build.  280  Scarfing,  is.  .the  art  of  connecting  two 
pieces  of  timber  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear 
like  one  piece.  1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON  Brit. Fleet  247  To  Sir 
Robert  Seppings  we  owe  the  device  known  as  '  scarphing  '. 
b.  foncr. 

1671  PHILLIPS,  Skar/ing^  (in  Navigation)  is  one  piece  of 
wood  let  into  another,  or  so  much  wood  cut  away  from  the 
one  as  the  other.  179.1  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  54  note,  A. . 
draught.. in  which.. the  places  and  nature  of  the  scarfing 
or  joinings  [could  be]  distinguished.  184^  G.  A.  SMEATON 
Builder's  Man.  79,  Fig.  17  is  a  representation  of  a  scarfing, 
which  is  very  simple.  1908  CRADOCK  Whispers  fr.  Fleet  108 
The  fore  and  aft  thwarts  that  strengthen  the  sailing  thwart 
are  called  scarping  [sic.]. 

t  Sca*rfing,  vbl.  sb.?>    [f.  SCARF  tf.a-f -nr«M.] 

—  SCARPING. 

1721  PERRY  Daggenh.  Breach  129  He  will.. repair  with 
good  Scarfing  the  Walls  or  Hanks  belonging  to  the  Levels. 

Scarfing  Akaufin),  ///.  rt.i  [f.  SCARF  z;.1  + 
-ING2.]  Enveloping  like  a  scarf. 

1897  F.  THOMPSON  New  Poems  48  For  Earth's  bosom 
pants,  and  heaves  her  scarfing  sea. 

Sca'rfing,  ///.  «.2    [f.  SCARF  z>.2  +  -iNG2.] 

That  scarfs,  or  servos  as  a  longitudinal  tie. 

1869  SIR  E.  REED  Shij>build.  i.  9  The  builders  afterwards 
applied  a  short  scarphing  keelson-piece.  Ibid.^  The  side 
keelsons . .  had  to  be  strengthened  in  a  similar  manner,  except 
that  the  scarphing  angle-irons  had  no  plate  between  them. 

Sca'rf-skin.  [SCARF  s&.i,  in  the  sense  of  light 
outer  covering.]  The  outer  layer  of  the  skin ;  the 
epidermis,  cuticle. 

1615  [see  CUTICLE  i].  1774  GOLDSMITH  Nat.  Hist.  (1862) 
I.  xi.  215  The  blackness  lay  in  the  epidermis,  or  scarf-skin, 
which  was  burnt  up  like  leather.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylmer's 
F.  660  Not  a  hair  Ruffled  upon  the  scarf-skin.  i88a  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIV.  383/2  The  first  operation  to  which  they  [se.  hides] 
are  subjected  is  depilation,  which  removes,  not  only  the 
hair,  but  also  the  scarf-skin. 


SCARIFIED. 

b.  transf. 

if&gAddr,  YonngGentryofEng.  ssRaiseupbuttheskarfe 
skin  which  covers  this  fine  mould.  1796  Neiu  Ann.  Reg. 
144  By  making  four  or  five  small  longitudinal  incisions  with 
a  sharp-pointed  knife,  .on  one  side  only  of  the  head  or  pod, 
just  through  the  scarf-skin.  1847  H.  MILLER  First  Imfr. 
Eng.  xi.  (1857)  175  Let  us.  .strip  the  vast  landscape  here  of 
its  upper  integuments,,  .beginning  first  with  the  vegetable 
mould — the  scarf-skin  of  the  country. 

fSca-rfways,^.  Obs.  rarer-1,   [f.  SCARP  sbl 

+  WAY  sb.  with  adverbial  $J]    ^next. 
1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xxvii,  Thus  went  he  out  in  a 
faire   long-skirted  jacket,    putting    his   frock    scarfewaye^ 
athwart  his  breast. 

Sca'rf-wise  (skaufwoiz),  adv.  [f.  SCARF  j£.i 
+  -WISE.]  In  the  manner  of  a  scarf;  passing  from 
the  shoulder  across  the  breast  and  tied  beneath  the 
arm.  Cf.  F.  en  tcharpe. 

1581  GOLDVVEL  in  Nichols  Progr.  Eliz.  (1788)  II.  129  A 
Rcrowle  or  band  of  silver,  which  came  scarfe-wise  over  the 
shoulder,  and  so  downe  under  the  arme.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  xxxni.  in.  II.  462  Let  them  have  their  chains  of  gold 
as  large  as  they  list  under  their  arms  or  crosse  over  their 
sides,  scarfe-wise.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto  s  Trav.  xi.  160 
Great  chains  of  gold  scarf-wise  about  them.  1900  Daily 
News  26  Nov.  7/4  A  wide  red  ribbon  with  green  edges 
athwart  his  chest  scarfwise. 

t  Sca'rfy,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SCARP  sb.1  +  -Y.]  Re- 
sembling a  scarf.  Scarfy  j^«  =  ScAKF-SKlN. 

1611  COTGR.,  Escharpeux^  scarfie.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH 
Urania  511  Alasse  you  frowne,  and  pull  a  scarfie  Clowd 
ouer  your  diuine  face  to  hide  your  fauour  from  me.  1744 
tr.  Boerkaave's  hist.  III.  295  Over  all  these  is  extended  the 
Cuticle  or  scarfy  Skin. 

Scartyre,  obs.  variant  of  SCAKEFIBB. 

Scarification  (skseTifik^i-Jan).  Also  5  scari- 
ficacioun,  6  scary  fycacyon,  skarificacion,  7 
scarrification.  [ad.  late  L.  scarification-em ,  n. 
of  action  f.  scarificare  to  SCARIFY.  Cf.  F.  scari- 
fication (1314  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  action  of  scarifying;  an  instance  of  this. 
c  1400   tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.   86   Latynge  of 

blood,  noght  by  openynge  of  veynes,  but  by  scarificacioun 
of  ffiesch.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  in.  viii.  (1541)  61  In 
what  member  the  bloud  is  gathered,  the  body  being  fyrst 
pourged  by  scarification,  the  grefe  maye  be  cured.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xvn.  xxvii.  I.  545,  I  cannot  omit  one 
manner  of  cure  by  way  of  Scarification.  For  when  the  bark 
is  poore  and  leane  [etc.].  1672  WISEMAN  Wounds  \.  x.  xoi 
Also  cupping  with  scarification  of  the  Neck  and  Shoulders. 
1758  J.  S.  Le  Draffs  Ohserv.  Surg.  (1771)  47  These  Scari- 
fications procured,  .a  Discharge  of  Serum.  1822  SCOTT 
Nigel  xxi,  While  his  chin  sustained  from  the  razor  literal 
scarification.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  496  In 
massive  swellings  of  the  tongue  and  throat  relief  has  been 
given  by  scarification. 

Jig.  1881  J.  H.  INGRAM  Foe's  Wks.  I.  Mem.  34  He  bejjan 
that  system  of  literary  scarification— that  crucial  dissection 
of  book  making  mediocrities,  which  [etc.J. 

2.  concr.  A  slight  incision  or  a  number  of  slight 
incisions  made  by  scarifying. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydoris  Quest.  Chirurg.  Ojb,  Ye 
ought  to  make  certayne  scaryfycacyons  very  depe  with  the 
rasour.  1561  BULLEIN  Dial.  Serenes  fy  Chir.  17  Laie  upon 
the  same  skarificacion  baie  Salte.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabel- 
houer's  Bk.  Physicke  363/2  Therby  shall  the  scarifications 

Trt 


Heat  ions.  1782  ELIZ.  BLOWER  Gco.  Bateman  II.  138  Whose 
..face  was  rendered  more  disagreeable.. by  deep  scarifica- 
tions of  the  small-pox. 

Scarificator  (skK'rifik^':t3j).  [a.  mod.L.  start- 
ficator  (F.  scarificateur^  Pare  i6th  c.),  f.  late  L. 
scarificare.  to  SCARIFY.] 

1.  Surg.  An  instrument  used  in  scarification,  for 
making  several  incisions  simultaneously. 

z6ix  COTGR.,  Scarijicateur^  Scarificator,  or  Scarifier;  an 
Instrument  wherein  there  are  18  sharpe  wheeles,  the  which 
let  goe  at  once  doe  scarifie,  and  make  incision,  in  as  many 
seuerall  places.  1634  H.  CROOKE  Expl.  Instr.  Chirurg. 
xxxii.  54  For  this  purpose  Pareus  hath  an  instrument  which 
he  calleth  the  Scarificator.  It  is  a  box  wherein  are  fastened 
many  rownd  wheeles  as  it  were,  sharpe  as  phlegmes;  which 
[etc.].  1742  tr.  Hcister's  Surg.  (1768)  ii.  402  This  Eye- 
brush,  or  Scarificator.  1875  tr.  -von  Zicmssetfs  Cycl.  Med. 
X.  115  The  useful  scarificators  devised  by  C.  Mayer. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Scarificatort..^\  instrument 
with  a  blunt  edge,  used  chiefly  in  the  operation  of  tooth- 
extraction,  for  separating  the  gum  from  the  tooth. 

c,  A  lancet  for  scarifying  the  skin. 

1861  BUMSTEAU  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  434  The  scarificator  may 
be  contaminated  by  contact  with  one  person  under  the  in- 
fluence of  syphilis  and  convey  the  disease  to  the  next. 

f2.  Agric.   —  SCARIFIER  3.  Obs. 

1776  BOWDEN  Fanner's  Director  12  By  cutting  the  surface 
of  the  meadow  with  an  instrument  called  a  scarificator.  1814 
SHIRREFP  Agric.  Orkney  67  The  scarificator  being  after- 
wards, at  seed  time,  used  to  loosen  the  soil,  if  necessary. 

3.  One  who  scarifies;   ^SCARIFIER  i. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  IV.  84  What  tho'  the  scarifica- 
tors work  upon  him  [a  man  mortally  ill]  day  by  day? 

Scarified  (skge-rifaid),///.  a.  [f.  SCARIFY  v. 
+  -ED  *.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  126  As  a  cupping-glasse 
draweth  blood  out  of  a  Scarified  place  of  the  body.  1654 
GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  67  With  a  face  and  skinne  as  scarified 
as  that  body  before  an  Almanack.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3) 
XVIII.  120/1  These  [glasses]  being  placed  upon  the  scari- 
fied parts.  1879  ATCHERLEY  Trip  Boerland  185  Some 
soothing  ointment  applied  to  my  scarified  limbs. 


SCARIFIER. 

Scarifier  (skse-rifaioa).    [f.  SCARIFY  v.  f  -EK1.] 

1.  One  who  or  something  which  scarifies,     lit. 

1566  SECURIS  Detection  D  ij  b,  Playster  makers,  clyster 
geuers,  scarifiers,  letters  out  of  bloud,  &.c.  1683  SALMON 
DoronMed.  i.  79  Cicatrizers,  or '  Scarrifyers'.  1855  DICKF.NS 
Lett.  (1880)  I.  403,  I  have  almost  finished  No.  3,  in  which 
I  have  relieved  my  indignant  soul  with  a  scarifier.  1862 
THACKERAY  Pkilip  xvi.  There  is_  an  air  of  fashion  in  every- 
thing which  Digges  writes,.,  which  makes  me  pretty  certain 
that  D.  was  my  scarifier. 

2.  =SCAKIFICATOR  I. 

1611  in  COTGR.  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

3.  Agric.  An  implement  for  loosening  the  soil. 
1797  BILLINGSLEY  View  Agric.  Somerset  278,  His  [Rev. 

J.  Cooke's]  instruments  called  the  sculller,  and  scarifier,  are 
the  best  contrivances  I  ever  beheld,  for  the  pulverization  of 
the  soil.  1880  }.  W.  HILL  Guide  Agric.  Implements  472 
Improved  four-wheel  wrought  iron  lever  Scarifiers. 

4.  Road-making.  A  machine  used  for  breaking 
up  a  road.    Cf.  SCARIFY  v.  3  b. 

1891  Daily  News  21  Oct.  5/5  Our  new  acquaintance  'the 
scarifier',  whose  operations  when  the  road  way  of  the  Thames 
Kmbankment  is  remaking  attract  so  much  attention.  1901 
Atkenxum  \  June  697/2  Scarifiers,  .appear  to  have  been 
first  introduced  in  England  in  1884  ;  and  these  machines 
form  very  valuable  adjuncts  to  steam  rolling. 

Scarify  (skae'rifai),  v.  Also  6-8  scarrify.  [a. 
F.  scarifier  (13-141.11  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  L. 
scanfaare,  altered  form  of  scarifdre  to  scarify,  ad. 
Gr.  ffKapttpaa&at, recorded  in  the  senses  'to  scratch 
an  outline,  sketch  lightly,  to  do  anything  slightly  or 
slovenly  *  (L.  &  Sc.),  f.  afcdpi<p-o$  pencil,  stilus.] 

1.  trans,  (chiefly  Surg.'}  To  make  a  number  of 
scratches  or  slight  incisions  in  (a  portion  of  the 
body,    a    wound).      Hence  gen.    to    cover    with 
scratches. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terap.  F  iv,  Yf  it  appere  pale, 
.  .it  must  be  scarified  and  made  to  blede.  1582  STANVHURST 
sErteis  n.  (Arb.)  43  You  me  byd,  O  Princesse,  to  scarrify  a 
festered  old  scare.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxn.  vii.  II.  440 
Divers . .  with  foure . .  teeth  of  this  serpent,  scarifie  the  gums 
of  the  upper  chaw,  in  case  the  teeth  therein  doe  ake.  1604 
R.  CAWDREV  Table  Alpk.^  Scarifie^  to  launce,  or  open  a 
sore.  1662  EVELYN  Cltalcogr,  19  By  Insculpnig,  Scarrify- 
ing,  and  making  a  kind  of  Incision  into  it.  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  Jones  n.  ix,  The  captain . .  had  his  veins  scarified.  1751 
SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  xxxix.  (1779)  II.  28  Fixing  her  nails  in 
his  antagonist's  face,  she  scarified  all  one  side  of  his  nose. 
1788  GIBBON  Decl.  #  F.  Iv.  V.  552  They  shaved  their  hah", 
and  scarified  their  faces.  1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  xiii. 
(1878)  459  The  body  was  scarified  in  horizontal  bands.  1876 
Trans.  Clin.  Soc.  IX.  169  These  places  were  accordingly 
scarified  under  the  ether  spray.  1908  H.  D.  ROLLESTON 
Dis.  Liver  n8  The  local  pain,  .[should  be]  relieved  bycold 
applications,  poultices,  scarifying  the  skin  [etc.]. 

trans/.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  xi.  198  If  I  offend  her, 
she's  sure  to  scarify  my  throat  with  black  pepper  the 
next  day. 

^'  fig*  To  make  sore,  wound.  Also,  in  mod. 
use,  to  subject  to  merciless  criticism. 

1582  STANYHURST  SEneis  n.  (Arb.)  55  Theese  woords  theyre 
valiant  courradge  dooe  scarrify  e  deeply.  1714  Spcct.  No.  595 
P  6  You  have  Quartered  all  the  foul  Language  upon  me, 
that  could  be  raked  out  of.  .Billingsgate,  without  knowing 
..whether  I  deserve  to  be  Cupped  and  Scarified  at  this  rate. 
1721  (title)  Medicina  Flagellata,  or  the  Doctor  scarify 'd. 
1844  ISRAELI  Coningshy  \.  ii,  There.. he.  .cut  up  a  rising 
genius.,  or  scarified  some  unhappy  wretch.  1884  West. 
Morn,  Ne-Ms  13  Sept.  4/4  Next  week  he  will  be  heard  at 
Northampton,  whither  he  goes  to  scarify  the  Tories. 

c.  transf.  (7 Associated  with  SCAH  sb.)  To 
cover  with  scars,  to  scar. 

1687  Loud.  Gas.  No.  2271/4  A  Chesnut  Gelding. .,  scarri- 
fied  with  the  Farcie  in  both  his  hind  Legs.  1697  Ibid.  No. 
3518/4  A  Bay  Nag  with  the  near  Flank  a  little  Scarrified 
with  some  former  hurt.  1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  540  Mount 
Monadnock.  .is  scarified  from  top  to  bottom  on  its  northern 
and  western  sides. 

U  d.   App.  misused  for:  To  anoint  (a  wound). 

1596  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlix.  (1612)  226  Which  had 
scarrifide  our  wounds,  if  wounded,  with  the  Balme  Of  her 
sweete  Presence.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f,  Beasts  78  Then 
scarifie  the  wound  with  that  oyntment,  till  it  be  wrought  in. 

2.  To  make  incisions  in  the  bark  of  (a  tree). 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  601  The  turgent  trunk  let 
scarifie,  That  humour  effluent  out  of  hit  hie.  1658  tr. 
Porta's  Nat.  Magic  in.  xvii.  98  Boring  the  stock,  or  scarri- 
fying  it  round  about.  1824  LOUDON  Encycl.  Garden.  §  7455 
As  the  trees  get  old.. or  infected  with  canker,.. or  rotten- 
ness, they  are  scarified.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  326 
Every  tree . .  was  scarified  for  turpentine.  1887  LADY  BRASSEY 
Last  Voy.  xiii.  (1889)  300  The  vineyards  [Australia].. were 
not  in  their  best  looks,  having  only  just  been  scarified,  as 
the  process  is  called.  It  means  cutting  off  the  branches  and 
reducing  the  vines  to  small  and  ugly  bushes,  destitute  of 
leaves  at  this  season. 

3.  a.  Agric.  To  break   up  or  loosen    (ground) 
with  a  scarifier,      b.    Road-making.     (Cf.  quot. 
1817  and  SCARIFIER  4.) 

1805  R.  \V.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  21  Instruments,  .for 
scarifying  and  stirring  the  earth  between  the  rows  of  drilled 
crops.  Ibid.  468  Scarifying  the  corn,  first  operation.  1817 
in  Revert.  Arts,  etc.  XXXII.  132  Secondly,  a  harrow,  which 
is  intended  to  scarify  the  uneven  parts  of  any  road,  leav- 
ing it  even  after  the  operation,  previous  to  the  use  of  the 
great  roller.  1893  yrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Dec.  822  Scarify 
or  cultivate  the  stubble  as  soon  as  possible. 

absol.  1829  Glover's  Hist.  Derby  L  196  Skerrify  [sic]  and 
harrow  two  or  three  times  over  each  field. 

Hence  Sca'rifying  vbl.  sb. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  53  b,  Letting  of  bloude, 
scarineng  callid  cupping,  sweating,  &c-  1667  Decay  Chr. 
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Piety  Pref.  §  10  It  being  too  probable  that  this  is  Goth,  last 
experiment  upon  us,  like  the  causiicks  and  scarifying*  to  a 
letnargic  patient.  1783  CULLEN  First  Lines  Physic  §  ccxcv. 
Wks.  1827  II.  32  To  draw  blood.,  by  cupping  and  scarifying. 
1880  j  EFFERIES  Hodge  $  M.  1 1 .  74  He  contracts  to  do  their 
ploughing  and  scarifying  at  so  much  per  acre. 

attrib.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoutrs  Bk.  Physicke  363/2 
Scarifye  the  skinne  of  the  tumor  with  scarifyinge  instru- 
mentes.  1865  Mont.  Star  15  Alar.,  To  try  whether  the 
scarifying  process  may  not  do  more  to  bring  South  Carolina 
back  to  the  Union  than  [etc.]. 

Sca'rily,  adv.     [f.  SCARY  a.  -r  -LY  -,]     Timidly. 

1880  HO\VI:I,LS  Undisc.  Country  ix.  133  The  light.,  was 
held  scarily  aloft  above  the  head  of  an  elderly  woman. 

Scaring  ^kc^'rirj),^/.  sb.  [f.  SCAKK^.  -f-  -JNti1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  SCARE. 

1573-80  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  32  No  scaring  with  dog.  1580 
Reg.  Prhy  Council  Scot.  III.  295  Scarring  and  debarring  of 
the  salmound  fischeis.  161 1  COTGR.,  ILsptn'entemcnt . .  a 
frighting,  fraying,  skaring.  1852  G.  W.  JOHNSON  Cottage 
Card.  Diet.  s.v.  Scan's,  It  is  best  to  employ  boys  for  the 
short  time  scaring  is  required. 

Scaring  (ske->-rirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCARE  v.  + 
-ING  -.]  That  scares  ;  terrifying. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  ii.  Wks.  1851  III.  64  As  a  tender 
Mother  takes  her  Child  and  holds  it  over  the  pit  with 
scarring  words  that  it  may  leurne  to  feare,  where  clanger  is. 
1764  GOLDSM.  Trar.  205  As  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds 
molest,  Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast.  1813 
COLEUIDGE  Night-Scene  37  A  rude  and  scaring  note,  my 
friend  !  1879  BARING-GOULD  Germany  II.  207  Let  not 
women  be  frightened  by  the  scaring  name. 

t  Sca'riole.  Obs.  Also  5  skariole,  6  scaryole. 
[ad.  (through  med.L.)  It.  scariola  (whence  ¥. 
escarole^  scarole^\  Broad-leaved  endive. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsk.  73  Wylde  Ictus 
bat  feldmen  clepyn  sknrioles.  1422  flnd.t  Priv.  Priv.  244 
Letus  sauage,  that  is  y-callid  scariole.  1526  Crete  Herball 
cl.  (1529)  I  v,  Endiuia  is  endyue. ..It  is  otherwyse  called 
scaryole.  1597  GERARDB//«r£a/ii.xxvii.  222.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Scariole,  a  kind  of  herb  otherwise  called  broad  leaved 
endive.  1725  Bradley1  s  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Syrnp^  Two  Leaves 
of  Succory,  Dandelion,  Endive  or  Scariole. 

Scariose  (ike^Tums),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.  L. 
scariosus,  of  obscure  origin.]  —  SCABIOUS. 

1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxvi.  (1794)  383  The  scales 
in  the  Artichoke  are  scariose  or  ragged.  1806  GALPINE 
Brit.  Hot.  21  Glumes  scariose.  1881  BAKER  in  Jrnl.  Linn. 
Soc.  XVIII.  279  Stipules  large,  brown,  deltoid,  scariose. 

t  Scariot  ll,    Obs.    Aphetic  forms  of  ISCARIOT. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  49  pei  leden  wib  hem  a  scarioth 
stolen  fro  is  eldris  by  befte  to  robbe  pore  men  bi  beggynge. 
c  1550  R.  BIESTON  Bayte  Fortune  B  iij  b,  Great  cause  hath 
now  the  Scariot  to  wepe  &  to  bewaile  it, 

Scarious  (ske^'rias),  a.  [ad.  1'".  scariettxt  ad. 
mod.L.  sfariosus  SCARIOSE  a.] 

1.  Bot.    Having  a  dry  and  shrivelled  appearance. 
1806   TURTON   tr.   Linn.  Syst.  Nat.   VII.    Expl.   Terms, 

Scarious,  dry  and  rigid,  as  if  dead.  1819  Pantologia, 
Scarious  leaf,  in  botany.  1872  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  n.  261 
The  scarious  perianth  by  which  the  Order  [yuncacese\  is 
distinguished  from  Liliacex.  1882  G.  ALLEN  in  Nature  17 
Aug.  372  The  corolla  is  thin  and  scarious. 

2.  Zool.  Dry,  not  fleshy, 

1861  HULME  tr.  Moqitin-Tandon  i.  49  In  some  animals., 
the  tongue  is  scarious  cartilaginous,  or  provided  with  a 
corneous  investment.  1872  COUES  Key  N.  Atner.  Birds  47 
When  the  harder  sorts  of  either  scutella  or  plates  are 
roughened  without  obvious  elevation,  the  leg  is  said  to  be 
scabrous  or  scarious. 

Scaritid  (sksrritid),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  Scarites\ 
see  below.]  Pertaining  to  the  Scariiini^  a  tribe 
of  ground-beetles  of  the  family  Carabidee,  typified 
by  the  genus  Scarites.  So  Scari'tidan,  a  beetle 
of  this  tribe. 

1837  KIRBY  Richardson's  Fauna  Bor.-Amer.  IV.  6  O.vy- 
gnathus  De  Jean,  and  some  of  the  other  Scaritidans.  1890 
Century  Diet.  s.  v.  Morio^  The  genus  pertains  to  the  scaritid 
section  of  Carabidx. 

tSca'rkle,^.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Cf.  DISPABPLE, 
DISPARKLE  vbs."\  trans.  To  scatter,  disperse. 

ci45o  Roll  in  yd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  (1872)  280/1 
For  therby  be  the  Frensshemenne  riched,  the  Enghshmenne 
povered;  they  mightlyrecuredof  men  &  peple,  wedistroied; 
they  to  gader,  we  assundred  scarkeled. 

Scarlad,  scarlat,  obs.  ff.  SCARLET  sb,  and  a. 

t  Scarla'tical,  a.  nonce-wd.  Having  the  pre- 
judices characteristic  of  those  who  wear  the  *  scar- 
let '  of  a  doctor  of  divinity  or  law. 

1672  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  243  Dr.  Clerk ..  la/y  and 
idle,  scarlaticall. 

Scarlatina  (skailatrna).  Path.  Abo  9  scar- 
let(t;ina.  [a.  raod.L.ttor/a/!//a(Sydenham  1676), 
a.  It.  scarlattina  (used  byLancelotti  in  1527),  fern, 
of  scarlattino  adj.,  dim.  of  scarlatto  SCARLET.  Cf. 
F.  scarlatitiey  Sp.,  Pg.  escartatina.'}  «  SCARLET 
FEVBB.  (Popularly  often  misapprehended  as  de- 
noting a  milder  form  of  the  disease  than  that 
designated  by  the  vernacular  term.) 

1803 Med.  Jrnl.  X.  45^  Several  children  were.. seized  with 
the  measles  and  scarlatina.  1813  WILBERFORCE  Let.  in  Life 
(1838)  IV.  131  One  of  our  children  having  had  the  Scarlet- 
tina.  1845  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simons  Anitn.  Ckem.  I.  300 
Persons  suffering  from  scarlatina.  1863  Miss  BRADDON 
Eleanors  Victory  III.  L  16  She  looks  as  if  she  were  going 
to  a  ball ;  or  going  to  have  the  scarlatina. 

allusively  18*3  MOOKE  Fables  Holy  Alliance  49  Woe  to 
Kings  when  Freedom's  fever  Once  turns  into  a  Scarletina  ! 

Scarlatinal  (skaalatf*na!),a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Belonging  to,  or  resulting  from,  scarlatina. 


SCABLET. 

1861  GRAHAM  Pract.  A/ed.  68j  Hence,  for  want  of  caution 
at  this  time  we  may  have  the  scarlatinal  dropsy.  1878  L. 
BROWNE  Throat  $  Dis.  137  In  scarlatinal  sore  throat  the 
local  differences  are  not  so  well  marked. 

Scarlatiniform    (skulatTnif^un),    a.      [f. 

SCARLATIN-A  +  -(i)FORit.]  Resembling  the  rash 
or  eruption  of  scarlatina. 

1866  FLINT  Princ.  I\Ied.  (1880)  1042  A  scarlatiniform 
eruption.  1899  Allhutt's  Syst.  Mcd.  VIII.  65  Eruptions  of 
toxic  character,  erythematous,  scarlatiniform  [etc.]. 

Scarlatinine  (skajlat/'nin).  [f.  SCAULATIN-A 
4-  -INE.]  The  hypothetical  infectious  principle  of 
scarlatina. 

1864  FARR  in  Rep.  Reg.  Gen.  Suppl.34  When  any  zymotic 
matter  such  as  variuline,  scarlatmini;  or  typhine  finds  its 
way  into  a  village  or  street,  it  is  more  likely  to  pass  from 
house  to  house.  1897  AllbiitCs  Syst.  Mcd.  II.  164  A  toxine 
has  been  extracted  from  the  urine,  of  which  the  chemical 
composition  has  been  ascertained,  and  to  which  the  name 
.Scarlatinine  has  been  given. 

Scarlatinoid  (skfulatrnoid),  a.  and  sb.  [-OID.J 
a.  adj.  Having  the  appearance  of  scarlatina,  b.  sb. 
One  of  a  group  of  Erythemas  which  closely  resemble 
scarlatina. 

1886  FAGCF.  Princ.  Med.  (1888)  I.  172  A  diffused  scnrhti- 
nuid  eruption.  1899  AllbutfsSyst.  Med.  VIII.  464  The  first 
group  which  they  call  Puteoloids  and  Scarlatinoids  com- 
prises the  erythemas  which  simulate  the  erythematous 

eruptive  fevers  in  all  their  .stages. 

Scarlatinous  (skajfat/'nas),  a.  [f.  SCAKLA- 
TIN-A  +  -OUS.]  Affected  with  scarlatina. 

1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  141  Scarlatinous  tonsils. 

Scarlatte,  obs.  form  of  SCARLET  sb.  and  a. 

t  Scarle.  Obs.  Also  5  skerel(e.  [Earlier 
skerel)  f.  skerre  SCARE  v.  :  see  -EL.]  A  scarecrow. 

c  1440  Projnp.  Parv.  457/2  Skerel,  larva  [1:1460  Winch., 
skcrele],  1483  Cath.  Angl.  321/2  A  scarle  or  visern,  lama. 

ScarleSS  (skauU'-s),  a.     [f.  SCAH  sbJ-  + -LKti.s.] 

1.  Showing  no  scar  ;  lacking  blemish. 

1630  DBUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  F  louvres  of  S  ion  D  2,  Amidst 
that  Masse  of  Ruine.s  they  did  make,  Safe  and  all  scarre- 
lesse  yet  remaines  my  Minde.  1863  Possib.  Creation  103 
The  living  canvass. .is.  .as  scarless  and  unsullied,  as  if  it 
had  never  been  touched  by  the  burning  pencils  of  the  sun. 
1891  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Lent/.  I.  xn.  226  His  pride  in 
appearing  woundless  and  scarless. 

2.  Leaving  no  scar. 

1823  BYRON  yuan  xin.  Ixxxii,  Escaping  with  a  few  slight 
scarless  sneers. 

Scarlet  (skaulOt),  sb.  and  a.  Forms :  3-7 
scarlat,  skarlet,  4  scarleit,  scharlette,  4-6,  S 
.scarlett,  5  scarlatte,  scarlad,  skarlot,  5-6  scar- 
lot,  skarlat,  5,8  skarlett,  6  scarlette,  skarlette, 
skarlote,  skerlyt,  3-  scarlet.  [Aphetic  a.  OF. 
escarlaU  sb.  fern.  i^mod.F.  faarlate)  —  Pr.  escarlat 
masc.,  -ata  fem.  In  Fr.  and  1'r.  recorded  from 
the  1 2th  c. ;  the  other  Rom.  forms  are  later  :  Sp., 
Pg.  escarlate^  -a£a,  It.  scarlatto,  med.L.  scarlat- 
(rum,  -a,  scarlettitm  (1204  in  llxctrpta  Historica 
393).  In  Teut.  the  word  appears  as  ON.  skarlat t 
skallat,  MHG.  schctrldty£2K\y  mod.Flem.  schaa'lat\ 
also,  with  etymologizing  alteration  (cf.  LAKEJ^.6), 
M I  \{j.$eharlach(en^\\J3.)V)\\.scharlakcn(  whence 
Da.  skarlagen,  Sw.  skarlakan^  Icel.  skarlak,  skar- 
lakati}.  From  It.  are  prob.  mod.  Gr.  ffK&p\&Tovt 
Church  Slav,  s&rulato,  Serbian  s&r/ctjTiuk.  iskerlet. 

If  the  OHO.  scarlahJian^  in  a  gloss  explained  as  '  shorn 
cloth1  (rasilis)  be  identical  with  this  word  {the  interpre- 
tation as  well  as  the  form  being  due  to  popular  etymo- 
logy), it  is  the  earliest  evidence  of  its  existence.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  this  OHG.  word  can  be  the  source  of 
the  Rom.  forms.  The  prevailing  view  is  that  OF.  escarlaic 
is  an  alteration  of  Pers.  *OOlfl**i  sayalatt  siqaldt^  suyldf,  a 
kind  of  rich  cloth,  a  derivative  of  which  appears  as  CICLA- 
TOUN.  (The  form  J9j'.fl-j  saqirldt^  given  in  some  Arabic 
dictionaries,  is  modern  and  prob.  adopted  from  some  Euro- 
pean language.}] 
A.  sb. 

1.  f  a.  In  early  use,  some  rich  cloth,  often  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  but  (according  to  Fr.,  MDn., 
and  med.L.  sources)  also  sometimes  of  other  colours, 
as  'pers',  blue,  green,  brown.  Obs.  b.  In  later 
use,  cloth  or  clothing  of  the  colour  described  in  2. 

^Scarlet  in  grain  (s.  engreyned^ grayned  s.,  etc.)  :  cloth 
fast  dyed  of  a  scarlet  colour  (cf.  GRAIN  sb.*  10  and  INGRAIN 
a.).  It  is  doubtful  whether  *  scarlet  and  grene  ',  frequently 
occurring  in  ME.  poetry  in  descriptions  of  splendid  attire, 
originated  in  a  misunderstanding  of  this  phrase. 

c  ijjo  Death  10  in  O.  E.  Misc.  168  ?e  pat  sittet  i-schrud 
wi5  skarlet  and  wi5  palle.  1297  R-  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6390  A 
robe  he  let  him  ssape  uerst  of  mod  red  scarlet  J>ere.  13. . 
K.  Alt's.  4987  Hy  clothen  hem  with  grys  and  ermyne  With 
golde  and  siluer  and  skarlet  pers  fyne.  13..  Rcinbrun  v, 
Scarlet  and  grene  wel  y-wrou3t.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  25463 
(Fairf.)  Nauber  asku  I  skarlet  ne  grene  Ne  purtraied  stede. 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  4464  And  we  han  her  scarletes  &  grene, 
&  clof>es  of  tarse.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Thcpas  16  His  rode 
is  lyk  scarlet  in  grayn.  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  3459  And  one 
he  henttis  a  hode  of  scharlette  fulle  riche.  14..  Guy  of 
Warw.  8996  Hys  lymmes  were  bare  and  euyll  beseyn,  That 
some  tyme  were  clad  in  scarlet  in  greyne.  a  1420  IVycIifs 
N.  T.,  Rev.  xviii.  16  Wo  !  wo !  thilke  greet  citee,  that  was 
clothid  with  bijs  and  purpur,  and  reed  scarlet.  1480  Coven- 
try Leet-bk.  438  The  seid  Recorder  answered  &  saide  that 
they  shuld  not  be  relesed  ^erof  for  be  best  pece  of  scarlet  in 
Englond.  a  1533  LD.  BF.RNERS  Huon  ix.  23  Huon  toke  hys 
cloke  of  skerlaT«  wrappyd  it  about  hys  arme.  1545  Rates 
Custom  /LO.  d  vj  b.  In  primus  a  brode  cloth  payetb  xii.  A 
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scarlette  xxxiiii.  01548  HALI.  Citron., /fen.  I',  53 \j.  The 
M,i\i,-  ot'  London.  .appareled  in  orient  grayncd  Skarlet. 
1588  HKKOCK  tr.  1'ie.ierick's  \'oy.  31  Ships  bring  cloth  of 
Wooll,  Scarlets,  Ycluets,  Opium  and  Chickcnes.  1649  J. 
MASI-ER  Daily  E.\pense-l'k.  4  Aug.,  For  4  ya  ec  half  of  OfOt 
french  scarlet  at  45".  s66*  Comeniiis'  Jaiiua  Ling.  Trtliiig. 
46  Sattins,  dam.isks,  M  arlets,  cobweb-lawns  letc.J.  1796 
BUUtl  AYc/V.  1'ea.e  iv.  Wks.  IX.  123  An  Ambassador, 
whose  robes  are  lined  with  a  scarlet  dyed  in  the  blood  of 
Indies.  1859  TENNYSON  Ktaine  501  1'hen  the  It  limpets 
blew  Proclaiming,  his  the  prize,  who  wore  the  sleeve  Of 
scarlet,  and  the  pe.uls. 

2.  A  brilliant  vivid  red  colour,  inclining  to  orange. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  442/2  Scarlet,  colowre,  lutus.  1530 
I'M  si. i;.  .-(is/.-  Sc.ulel  a  reed  colour.  1648  HBKR1CK  ticsptr., 
l/Vr//</f  Cherrr,  Which  rubies,  corals,  scarlets,  all  For 
tincture,  wonder  at.  1690  I.OCKK  Hum.  Vnd.  111.  iv.  §  ii 

His  Friend  demaiuliili  what  Scarlet  was?  the  blind  Man 
answered.  It  was  like  the  sound  of  a  Trumpet,  a  1734  K. 
NORTH  /./A-  John  \ortlt  1174-"  «37  Sc.iilet  was  commonly 
called  the  King's  Colour.  1788  Cott  I'm  (tratltmlf  29  1  his 
moveable  slrtu  tine  of  shelves,  .  .  Where  flaming  ill  scarlet 
and  gold  My  poems  enchanted  1  view.  1856  RUSKIN  .!/<«/. 
Paint.  IV.  v.  iii.  §  -'4-  5.i  In  lbis  chord  the  scarlet  is  llie 
most  poweiful  colour.  1894  K.  GKAIIAME  Pagan  P.  6S  A 
riot  Of  scarlet  on  gold,  the  red  poppy  of  our  native  lields 
tosses  heavy  nesses  with  gipsy  abatiaOH, 

b.  A  pigment  or  dye  of  this  colour.  In  recent 
use  :ilso  .>-/Vi-..  any  one  of  a  certain  group  of  coal-tar 
colouring  matters  used  in  scarlet  pigments  and  dyes. 
1653  IKK.  T\VI.OR  S.-rm.  /;>/•  }',-.;»•  11678)  333  A  ship  laden 
with  Persian  Carpets,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  rich  Scarlet. 
1671  W.  S.  /'o.\grapiu\,'  178  For  a  Scarlet.  Take  Vermi- 
lion, and  deepen  it  with  Lake  or  Indian  Red.  1859^10. 
Ki  101  Adam  AWcrxxi,  He  had  already  a  high  reputation 
in  the  district  for  his  dyes,  and  he  was  bent  on  discovering 
some  method  by  which  he  could  reduce  the  expense  of 
crimsons  and  scarlets.  1861  O'Ntcn.L  />/./.  Ca!:\\>  Print.  \ 
I  'i , ••>.•!,•  t>  i  Hie  best  scarlets  are  still  obtained  from  cochineal 
alone  as  colouring  mailer.  1886  tr.  HeneJM's  Chenl.  Coal- 
tar  Cot  •--•  i  Hie  sc. 11  lets  h.ive  replaced  cochineal  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  wool-dyeing. 

3.  Official  or  ceremonial  costume  of  scarlet,  as 
the  uniform  of  a  soldier,  the  gown  or  robe  of  a 
doctor  of  divinity  or  law,  a  judge,  a  cardinal,  etc.  ; 
also,  the  scarlet   coat  woin   in  the   hunting  field 
t     I'INK  s/>.  6).     Hence  offiu.  the  rank,  dignity, 
or  office  signified  by  a  scarlet  robe. 

1496  in  AY/.  Ji:s.f.  .1/.S',S".  Comin.  l'a>:  Coll.  (1907)  IV.  :\: 
All  they  of  the  xxiiij  that  bath  be  maire  shall  ride  in  scarlelt 
ayenste  the  Kynge.  1568  T.  MOWKLL  Art.  Amitie(lin)  Si 
For  Fortune  may  as  then,  make  kin^s.is  pleaseth  her:  Since 
she  the  riche  and  noble  men,  to  scarlets  c.m  prefer.  1610  U. 
JONSON  Ale/i.  i.  iii,  This  Summer  1  le  w  ill  be  of  the  Clothing 
ot"  his  company.  And,  next  spring,  call'd  to  the  Sc.ulet. 
1654  H.  LTCsi-KANGK  C/tas.  I  U055)  "o  The  Lord  Maior 
with  his  confraternity  of  Aldermen  also  mounted  and  in 
their  Scarlets.  1685  'RvcAUT  Contn.  Lives  Popes  16  After 
this  he  made  little  account  of  his  Scarlet,  or  degree  of 
Cardinal.  1706  HEARNK  Collect.  lO.H.  S.)  I.  3"  White 
Kennett..  sometimes  waited  on  Dr.  Wallis  to  Church  with 
his  skarletl.  1764  O.if.  Sausage  38  The  splendid  Fortunes 
and  the  beauteous  Face  .  Too  soon  are  caught  hy  Scarlet 
and  by  Lace.  1885  field  7  Feb.  147 '3  A  good  man  in 
se.u  let  is  down  at  llie  tirst  fence.  1891  MORRIS  Poems  ry 
t.'.e  ir.iv  nSgM  17  What  mayor  shall  rule  the  hall  we  built: 
Whose  "scarlet  sweep  llie  Moor? 

4.  f  1-  t'111-'  w'10  wears  a  scarlet  uniform  or  in- 
signia ;  e.  g.  a  judge.  Oos. 

1618  FBLTHAH  Kesot;es  i.  viii.  18  Open  Rebukes  are  for 
M.i^isti.ites,  .md  Courls  of  lustice  :  for  Stelled  Chambers, 
and  for  Scarlets,  in  the  thronged  Hall,  i  1683  RtSttrmticH 
in  I'illitrs  lUk.  Buckhin.)  ll'ks.  (1775)  .103  Do  the  Lords 
how,  and  the  regarded  Sc.irlcts,  Kiss  their  gam'd  goles,  and 
eiy  we  are  your  servants  If 

b.  Off  as.  Persons  clothed  in  scarlet ;  men  in  the 
1  uniting  field  ict.  1'l.N'K  so.  6  b)  or  on  the  golf  links ; 
also  soldiers  in  red  uniform. 

1817  Sporting  Mag.  XIX.  353  The  whole  field  was  fairly 
itounded  :  I  was  one  among  the  number,  and  consider  my- 
self a  good  bit  of  scarlet  too.  i84iG.  F.CAKStx.n 
in  K.  Cl.uk  (,','//(i875)  150  He  whirls  his  club  to  catch  the 
proper  swin.;.  And  freely  bets  round  all  the  scarlet  ring. 
1896  A.  K.  HOUSNAN  Shropshire  Latt  xxxv,  Gay  the  files  of 
scarlet  follow. 

f  5.  1  An  aristocratic  street  ruffian,  a  Mohock. 

«7S5  '•  SHEBBKARE.£x<rVa(i769)II.437,  I  expected  to  have 
sceiihcr . .  encouraging  the  young  bloods,  bucks  and  scarlets 
at  a  riot  in  Drury-lane. 

6.  Short  for  scarlet  strawberry  (see  B.  4  c). 

1815  SIK  I os.  BANKS  in  Trans.  H.-rt.  Sx.  I.  55-  «8»4  J. 
BAKNET  IHd.  11826)  VI.  155  Princess  Charlotle's  Strawberry 
..is  perhaps  the  richest  of  all  the  Scarlets.  i8>8  Trans, 
Hort.  Sx.  (1830)  VII.  345  Old  Scarlet. 

7.  A  small  moth,  Erastria  ostrina. 

1831  J.  KENNIB  Consf.  Bttttttfl.  ,r  Moths  97  The  Scarlet 
(A",  ostrina,  Curtis)  appears  in  June. 

B.  adj.   (Originally  the  sb.  used  attrib.) 

1.  Having,  or  pertaining  to,  the  colour  scarlet 
(see  A.  3). 

£1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  559  Therfore  I  made  my 
\  isitacions, . .  And  wered  vpon  my  gave  scarlet  gyles.  1436 
in  E.  £.  U'itlf  (1883)  107  Ail-so  I  wol  lhat  lohn  Melbourne 
h»ue  my  scarlet  goune  furred  w  ith  martrouns.  1479  in  kng. 
Gilds  (1870)  415  He  to  come  in. .his  Skarlat  cloke  furred. 
1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  t.  xlvi,  Purpour  colour,  pumk 
and  skarlote  hewis.  ,i  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  111.  (Sommer) 
248  Sixe  inaides,  all  in  one  liuerie  of  skarlette  petticotes. 
a  1633  T.  TAVLOK  Gotts  JuJgfm.  11.  vii.  (1642)  no  He  kept 
two  or  three  tall  fellowes  in  Skarlet  Liveries.  1677  WOOD 
Life  (O.H.S.)  II.  386  The  chancellour, .. and  the  rest  of 
his  retinew,  put  on  scarlet  habits.  1717  LAOV  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mrs.  T.  \  Apr.,  Mine  \s<:  a  sofa]  is  of 
scarlet  cloth,  wiib  a  gold  fringe.  1784  COWFEK  Task  i.  320 
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The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire,  Now  gveeu,  now  tawny, 
and  ere  autumn  yet  Have  chang'd  the  woods,  in  scarlet 
honours  bright.  1816  KEATS  To  my  Brother  George  i.io 
The  poppies  show  their  scarlet  coats.  1870  St.  GHergf* 
Hasp.  Kef.  IX.  722  She  also  now  had  a  scarlet  eruption. 

b.  Clothed  in  scarlet,  weaiing  a  scarlet  uniform 
or  distinguishing  dress. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  lien.  /"/,  i.  iii.  56  Out  Tawney-Coates,  out 
Scarlet  Hypocrite.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Suteet.  Wks.  1851 
111.  280  The  invincible  warriour  Zeale  shaking  loosely  the 
slack  reins  drives  over  the  heads  of  Scarlet  Prelats  and  such 
as  are  insolent  to  maintaine  traditions.  1901  ll'oids  ofEye- 
witness  3  There  is  no  more  universally;  beloved  individual 
in  the  world  than  this  same  scarlet  Atkins. 


c.    Red   with   shame   or    indignation, 
transf.  blushing,  indignant. 

1865  BARINU-GOULU  Wertieok'cs  xii.  222  Several  times  his 
face  had  become  scarlet,  and  his  eyes  had  fallen.  1881 
W.  H.  MALLOCK  Rout.  i$tk  Cent.  II.  120  She  Hushed  scarlet. 

transf.  1593  SIIAKS.  A'lV//.  //,  in.  iii.  99  But  ere  the 
Crowne  he  lookes  for,  Hue  in  peace  Ten  thousand  bloody 
crownes  of  Mothers  Sonnes  Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of 
Knglands  face,  Change  the  complexion  of  her  Maid-pale 
Peace  To  Scarlet  Indignation. 

2.  fig.  a.  Of  an  offence  (after  Isa.  i.  IS),  hence 
Off  as.  of  an  offender  :  Heinous,  deep-dyed. 

[1613  SHAKS.  A",  lien.  I'll  I,  in.  ii.  255  (To  Wolsey)  Thou 
scarlet  sinne.]  1641  J.  Suyric Sarah  fy  /Au-.ir (1649)  206  Who 
doth  forgive,  .even  tool  sins,  crimson. scarlet  iniquities,  upon 
humiliation.  1656  SIR  G.  WMAKTON  Itemcrol.,  I'roa'iafh.  30 
The  Final  cause  [of  earthquakes],  is  a  sign  of  ail  Angry  God, 
justly  provoked  by  Ihe  Scarlet  crimes  of  a  sinful  People. 
1709  Mus.  MANLKY  Secret  Mem.  (1720)  IV.  97  How  preach 
up,  as  tliou  dost,  Vertue  and  Moderation,  when  thy  self  art 
Scarlet  deep  tinged  with  thuhighesl  Crimes? 

b.  in  allusions  to  the  glaring  effect  of  the  colour. 

1810  HAZLII  r  Lect.  Dram.  Lit.  16  The  deathblow  which 
had  been  struck  at  scarlet  vice  and  bloated  hypocrisy. 

3.  General   combinations :    a.  parasynthetic,  as 
scarlet-barred,  -blossomed,  -breasted,  -circled,  -coated, 
-coloured,  -crested,  -Jlowcrcd,  -haireJ,  -tnoitstached 
adjs. ;   frequent  in  specific  names  of  animals  and 
plants. 

1831  J.  RENNIE  Consp.  Butterfi.  *  Moths  227  The  "Scarlet 
liarred  Gold  (Lampronia  sanfttinella,  Stephens).  1845 
J-'lorist's  Jrnl.  178  The  well-known  'scarlet-blossomed  cur- 
rant. 1811  LAI-HAM  <•>«.  Hist.  Hint's  II.  121  'Scarlet- 
breasted  Parrot. . .  Inhabits  New-Holland.  1704  Port  II  'i'lJ- 
sor  For.  no  His  purple  crest,  and  *scarlel-circled  eyes.  1693 
K.  DUKE  in  Drydln's  Juvenal  iv.  (1697)  78  So  many  Ses- 
terces were  swallow- 'd  down,  To  stuff  one  "Scarlet-coated 
Court  Buffoon.  1617  HIEKON  H'ks.  u?i9)  II.  317  The  citie 
of  Rome,  .may  (hew  her  selfe  to  bee  indeed  that  'Scarlet- 
coloured  Harlot,  described  by  John  in  his  Keuelation.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cyd.  Sufp.  s.v.  Lychnis,  The  lesser  "scarlet 
flowered  Constantinople  lychnis.  1871  Koutledgt's  E-o. 
Boy's  Ann.  419/1  The  "Scarlet-Haired  Poppy.  1871  COUES 
Key  X.  A  mcr  .Birds  192  Bill  dark;  "scarlet-crested,  "scarlet- 
moustached. 

b.  qualifying  the  name  of  a  colour,  as  scarlet- 
crimson,  -red,  -•vermilion. 


HIT  hosen  weren  ot  tyn  "scarlet  reea.     1590  OPENSEK  r.  \ 
i    ii    i;  A  goodly  Lady  clad  in  scarlot  red.    111711  K 
Christofhil 1'oet.  Wks.  1721  I.  510  She  saw  the  Place  where 
Jesus  bled,  And  dy'd  the  Turff  of  Scarlet-red.    i88»  C.arJen 
29  July  104  2  It  has  flowers. .of  bright  scarlet-red  hue. 
nii  25  Mar.  196/2  Many  drooping  flowers.. of  a  brilliant 
"scarlet-vermilion  hue. 

4.  Special  collocations :  scarlet-day,  t  scarlet- 
gown  day,  an  occasion  in  university  or  civic  life 
observed  by  the  public  wearing  of  state  or  official 
robes  of  scarlet ;  f  scarlet-grain,  =  ALKEKMES  i , 
of.  KEHMES;  scarlet  lady,  whore,  woman, 
abusive  epithets  applied  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  allusion  to  Rev.  xvii.  1-5  ;  Scarlet  Lancers, 
nickname  for  the  i6th  Lancers,  from  their  dis- 
tinctive red  tunic ;  soarlet  rash,  a  scarlet  eruption, 
symptomatic  of  certain  diseases;  scarlet  ward, 
a  part  of  a  fever  hospital  reserved  for  patients 
suffering  from  scarlet  fever. 

,631-33  in  PuH.  Colon.  Sx.  Mass.  VIII.  361  [That  the 
lecturer  should  preach  on  all  the]  "scat  let  days,  as  they  name 
them.  1711  AMHERST  Temr-FH.  No.  39  (1726)  II.  51  He 
preached  it  upon  a  scarlet  day,  when  the  vice-chancellor 
and  all  the  doctors  go  to  church  in  red.  1888  Daily  Mm* 
ii  June  57  In  University  parlance  it  was  a  Scarlet  Day. 
1710  J.  CHAMBERLAVSE  -V/.  Ct.  Brit.  11.  m.  (ed.  25)  663*  The 
•Scarlet-Gown  Days  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  159? 
GERARDB  Hertal  m.  xxx.  1158  The  Oke  which  beareth 
the  "scarlet  graine  is  a  small  tree.  1601  HOLLAND  Fltny 
xxvn.  ix.  II.  280  The  berrie  Coccum  Gnidium,  in  colour 
lesemhleth  the  Scarlet  graine.  1807  SVD.  SMITH  Peter 
Plymlty's  Lett,  ii,  I  will  not  dispute  with  you  whether  the 


menstruous  protluviums.     1709  Ta:ler  No.  190  r  -•  Noi  \et 
did  that  Epistle  at  alt  come  unto  thee  from  the  Mansion- 


SCABLETEEB. 

finch,  Fringilla  coccinea  (bhaw) ;  scarlet  gros- 
beak, the  Cardinal-bird;  scarlet  ibis,  Eitdocimiis 
ruber,  a  bird  congeneric  with  the  typical  Ibis,  native 
in  tropical  America  ;  scarlet  lory,  a  name  given  to 
several  birds  of  the  Parrot-tribe  ;  scarlet  macaw, 
Fsittacus  macao,  a  parrot  native  in  S.  America  and 
the  West  Indies ;  scarlet  mite,  Trombidium  holo- 
sericeum  ;  scarlet  mussel,  a  shell-fish  (see  quot.) ; 
scarlet  snako,  a  name  applied  to  two  colubriform 
snakes  of  tropical  America  (see  quot.) ;  scarlet 
sparrow,  Tanagra  mbra;  scarlet  spoonbill,  Pla- 
talea  ajaja;  scarlet  tanager,  the  RED  BIRD, 
Pyranga  rubra ;  scarlet  tiger  (moth),  Hyper- 
catnpci  dominula. 

1806  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  VI.  81  One  of  the  most  elegant 
insects  of  this  genus  is  the  "Scarlet  Cautharis,  1783  LATHAM 
Synopsis  Birds  III.  270  "Scarlet  Finch. .  .Inhabits  Sand- 


oma.  .          .  .         . 

The  latter  old  lady  [jc.  the  Church  of  Rome)  may  be  the 
Scarlet  Woman,  or  the  Beast  w  ith  ten  horns,  if  you  will. 

b.  In  names  of  birds,  insects,  etc.:  scarlet  oan- 
tharis,  a  beetle,  Cant  harts  (ardinalis;   scarlet 


Incus grnruiis . .  Scarlet  Lory.  Itid.  386  The  "Scarlet  Mac- 
caw.  1826  KIRBV  &  Sp.  Entoinol.  III.  492  The  little  "scarlet 
mite . . ( Trombidium holoscriceuiii).  1671  Phil.  Trans.  VII. 
5022  The  "Scarlet-Mustle,  having  a  purple-vein,  which  being 
prickt  with  a  needle  yeilds  a  perfect  Purple  or  Scarlet  J  uyce 
that  will  not  be  washt  out  of  the  Linnen  died  therewith. 
1849  HoLBROOK*V.  Anter.Htrpet.  III.  127  Khinostomacof- 
cinea. .  .The  Scarlet  Snake,  flit*  The  '  Couleuvre  &arlate ' 
tScarlet  Snake)  of  Bosc  is  quite  another  animal,  doubtless 
the  Calainari*  eiapsoiiiea.  17640.  EDWARDS  Glean.  Nat. 
II lit.  in.  278  The  "Scarlet  Sparrow.  1819  SHAW  Gen.  Zool. 
XI.  642  "Scarlet  Spoonbill.  1808-13  A.  WILSON  Amer. 
Crnith.  (1831)  II.  226  "Scarlet  Tanager.  1831  J.  RENNIE 
Consp.  Butterfi.  tf  Moths  42  The  "Scarlet  Tiger  (Hypcr- 
tanipa  Dominula,  Stephens)  appears  in  June. 

C.  In  names  of  plants  and  fruits:  scarlet  banana, 
Musa  coccinea;  scarlet-bean  =  scarlet  runner; 
scarlet  cardinal-flower,  scarlet  lobelia,  Lobelia 
dinlinalis  (see  CARDINAL-FLOWER)  ;  scarlet  con- 
volvulus, IponiKa  coccinea  ;  scarlet  geranium, 
a  pelargonium  with  scarlet  blossoms,  largely 
used  as  a  bedding-plant  (see  GERANIUM  2  and 
PELARGONIUM)  ;  scarlet  maple,  Acer  rtibrum ; 
scarlet  oak,  Quercus  coccinea  (see  OAK  I  b); 
also  fthe  Holm  Oak,  Quercus  Ilex;  scarlet 
painted-oup  (see  PAINTED  ///.  a.  4) ;  scarlet 
pea  (see  quot.);  scarlet  pimpernel,  Anagallis 
arvensis  (see  PIMPERNEL  3  and  3  b) ;  scarlet 
runner  (bean),  Fhaseolus  multiflonts  (cf.  BEAN 
3);  soarlet  sage,  Salvia"  fttlgeiis,  a  native  of 
Mexico  (Miller  flanl-n.  1884,  245) ;  also  5.  splen- 
dens,  a  native  of  Brazil  (Cent.  Diet.  1891)  ;  scarlet 
seed,  a  name  of  two  tropical  trees  (see  quot.  1866) ; 
soarlet  strawberry,  any  cultivated  variety  of  the 
Virginian  Strawberry,  Fragariavirginiana,  having 
scarlet  '  fruit ' ;  scarlet  thorn,  Cratxgus  coccinea. 
1885  LADY  BRASSEY  T/u  Trades  29  The  "scarlet  banana. 
1731  MIU-KS  Cani.  Diet.  s.v.  Pkastolus,  The  "Scarlet  Bean. 
1851  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  11.  168  Some  scarlet  beans  that 
were  growing  in  Ills  own  piece  of  garden.  1698  "Scar- 
let Cardinal-i'lower  [see  CARDINAL-FLOWEH].  1856  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Ant.  Brxakf.-t.  x.  (1895)  253  Dream  of  that  winding 
shore  Where  scarlet  cardinals  bloom— for  me  no  more. 
1813  CRABB  Tecknol.  Diet.  s.v.  Scarlet,  "Scarlet-Convol- 
vulus. 1760  "Scarlet  geranium  [see  GERANIUM  al.  1870 
RUSKIN  Left.  Art  vi.  162  There  are  few  flowers  of  which 
the  impression  on  the  eye  is  more  definitely  of  flat  colour, 
than  the  scarlet  geranium.  1874  "Scarlet  lobelia  [see  LO- 
BELIA). 1833  Pt*»y  Cycl.  I.  79/2  The  nursery-men  usually 
call  this  species  the  cut-leaved  "scarlet  maple.  1597  GERARDE 


Encycl.  CW.'ced.  2)  §  3634  The  "scarlet  runner  ranks  first 
for  its  prolific  property  and  long  continuance  in  fruit.    1756 


strawbeiTj-. 'i88»"c7"inrV«  12  Aug.  145/3  The  "scarlet  Thorn .. 
is  a  bold,  vigorous-growing  American  species. 

Hence  Sca-rletness.     rare. 

1611  FLORIO,  Scarletezza,  rednesse,  scarletnesse. 

tSca'rlet,  v.  Obs.  [f.  SCARLET  st.]  trans. 
To  clothe  in  scarlet;  to  colour  scarlet.  Chiefly 
passive.  Hence  Sca'rleted  ///.  a.,  in  quot,  tinged 
with  scarlet. 

i«3  BALK  JV..I.I.';  10  The  Idolatour,  the  t>Taunt,  and 
the  whoremonger  are  no  mete  ministers  for  hym,  though 
they  be  ueuer  so..fyne!y  forced,  pylyoned,  and  scarletted. 
1641  J.jACKSON  True  Evang :  T.  i.  49  The  whole  earth  is 
almost  a  purple  Island,  scarletted  and  redded  with  the  bloud 
of  -Martyrs.  1685  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  MMHn  Stole  11.  23 
At  which  we  should  scarlet  our  cheeks  with  blushes-  1688  R. 
HOLME  A  nnonry  iv.  ix.  (.Roxb.)  382/1  Fine  scarletted  murrey. 

t  Sca'rlet'eer.  Obs.  [f.  SCARLET  sb.  +  -EEK.] 
One  clothed  in  scarlet,  as  a  soldier  in  uniform,  or 
a  doctor  in  the  gown  of  his  degree. 

1637  X.  WHITING  Alfrint  4  Belleuna  14*  Theu  say  (faire 
Lady)  truth  I  doe  not  ieere.  Will  you  be  wedded  to  a  soir- 
leteere  ?  .677  WOOD  Lt/e  (O.  H.  S  J  1 1.  386  T  he  chancellour, 
with  the  bedells  before  him  and  the  scarleleers  after  hua. 


SCARLET  FEVER. 
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SCARY. 


Sca'rlet  fe'Ver.    A  contagious  febrile  disease,    ' 
distinguished  by  a  scarlet  efflorescence  of  the  skin 
and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx.     Also  known  as  SCARLATINA. 

1676  JAS.  COOKE  Marrow  Chirttrg.  vi.  ii.  (1685)  214  The 
first  and  last  [i.e.  Small-Pox  and  Rossalia]  of  these  were  in 
Warwick  at  the  writing  hereof;  the  last  going  under  the 
name  of  Scarlet  Fever.  1799  M.  UNDERWOOD  Dis.  Childhood 
(ed.  4)  I.  227  Whenever  the  Scarlet-fever  becomes  epidemic 
among  adults,  children  rarely  fail  being  attacked  by  it  in 
great  numbers.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fairi,  Poor  Miss 
Birch  died  of  the  scarlet  fever.  1876  BRISTOWE  Theory  fy 
Pract.  Med.  (1878)  156  Down  to  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
century  scarlet  fever  was  confounded  with  measles. 

b.  An  instance  or  an  attack  of  this  disease,  rare. 

1775  SHERIDAX  St.  Pair,  Day  \.  i,  He  had  rather  see  his 
daughter  in  a  scarlet  fever  than  in  the  arms  of  a  soldier. 
1870-*  LIDDON  Elem.  Relig.  iv.  §  i,  [He]  will  be.. as  well 
as  another  who  may  have  happily  survived  a  scarlet  fever. 

t  Sca'rletite.  nonce-wd*  [f.  SCARLET  sb.  + 
-HE.]  One  who  hunts  in  scarlet  (see  SCARLET  sb.  3). 

1829  Sporting  Mag.  XXI 1 1. 426  The  wagons,  .were.. some 
of  them  occupied  by  scarletites  from  Melton. 

Scar  lety.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SCAELET  sb.  +  -Y.] 
Having  a  tinge  of  scarlet. 

1840  RUSKIN  Diary  23  Aug.  in  Harrison  (1902)  53  Note 
the  intense  scarletty  purple  of  the  shattered  larch  stems. 

Scarling,  Scarlot ;  see  SKIRLING,  SCARLET. 

Scarmesh,  -mige,  -moge,  -m(o;uch(e,  etc., 
obs.  forms  of  SKIRMISH  sb.  and  v. 

Scarn,  8carnes(se,  obs,  ff.  SCORN,  SCARCENESS. 

t  Sea  ro.   Obs.     It.  form  of  SCAROS. 

1722  DIAPER  tr.  Oppian's  Halieiit.  i.  215  Here  Scaro's  feed. 
Ibid.  i.  219,  ii.  1078,  iv.  58,  61. 

t  Scaro'tique.  Obs.  rare— l.   =  ESCHAROTIC. 

1673  Phil.  Trans.  VIII.  6054  The  touch  of  an  hot  Iron, 
the  application  of  Vitriol  or  other  Scarotiques. 

Scarp  (skarp),  sbl    Her.     Also   scarpe,     [a.    , 
OXF.    escarps  —  Central   OF.   escharpe    (mod.F.    i 
&harpe\  lit.  sash  :  see  SCARF  sb.~\     A  diminutive    | 
of  the  bend  sinister,  one-half  its  width,  crossing 
the  shield  diagonally  from  the  sinister  chief  to  the 
dexter  base.     (Cf.  SCARF  sb.1  5  a.) 

1562  LEGH  Artttory  (1597)  64  b,  Knowe  that  this  Jbende 
sinyster]  conteineth  as  much  in  breadth  as  a  dexter  bende 
doth.  The  halfe  whereof  is  called  a  Scarpe,  and  no  bastard's 
mark,  neither  may  it  be  charged  with  any  thing.  1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  n.  v.  (1611)  52.  1780  EDMONDSON  Her. 
II.  Gloss.  s.v.  Scarce,  In  blazon,  it  should  be  named  Scarp, 
without  mentioning  the  word  sinister.  The  French  call  it 
a  Bar.  1868  CUSSANS  Her.  (ed.  4)  58. 

Scarp  (skajp),  sb.z  Also  6-7  scarpe  ;  and  see 
SCAKF  sb.%  [ad.  It.  scarpat  whence  F.  escarps 
ESCARP.] 

1.  Fortif.   =  ESCARP  5^.  i. 

1589  IVE  Pract.  Fortif.  10  The  scarpe  that  the  Curtin  will 
make  may  bee  some  28.  foote,  or  more  or  lesse.  1654  COKAINE 
Dianea  iv.  280  On  the  top  they  [the  walls]  are  made  after 
the  fashion  of  a  scarpe.  1709  LUTTRELL  Brief  R el.  (1857) 
VI.  471  The  enemy.. lye  2  leagues  off  behind  the  scarp. 
1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  III.  xiiL  199  The  left  extended 
to  a  scarp  surmounted  by  an  abattis. 

f  b.  The  total  pitch  or  '  batter  *  of  a  bank.  Obs. 

1639  R.  NORWOOD  Fortif.  113  If  the  ditch  be  dry  it  must 
be  the  deeper,  and  have  the  lesse  scarpe.  1669  STAYXRED 
Fortif.  7  The  Inward  Scarp  of  the  Parapet. .. The  outward 
Scarp  of  the  Kampire. . .  The  Scarp  of  the  Ditch. 

2.  The  steep  face  of  a  hill ;    =  ESCARP  sb.  2. 

1802  PLAYFAIR  Illustr.  Iluttonmn  Theory  410  The  scarps 
of  the  hills  face  indiscriminately  all  points  of  the  compass. 
1901  H.  TRENCH  Deirdre  Wedy*  Far  up,  where  darkling 
copses  over-grow  Scarps  of  the  gray  cliff  from  his  river'd  base. 

Scarp  (skajp),  &.1     [f.  SCARP  sb.-'}     trans.  To    j 
cut  to  a  steep  face,  to  slope ;  also  to  scarp  away, 
down ;   =j  ESCARP  v. 

1803  WELLINGTON  Let.  in  Gurw.  Dtsp.  (1837)  II.  584  The 
rock  is  scarped  on  each  side.    1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia    , 
I.  L  iv.  157  The  top  of  the  bank.,  was  artfully  scarped  away, 
to  augment  the  strength  of  the  defences.     1819  SCOTT  Anne 
ofG.  iii.  The  elevation  of  the  site . .  was  on  this  side  a  steep 
eminence,  which  had  been  scarped  like  a  modern  glacis,  to 
render  the  building  more  secure.    1865  GEIKIE  Seen,  ty  Geol.    ' 
Scot.  Hi.  66  The  result  has  been,  .to  scarp  the  coasts  of  the 
Shetlands  into  the  most  rugged  and  fantastic  cliffs.     1894 
WOLSELEY  Marlborougk  II.  173 The  rock  on  which  this  fort 
stands  was  scarped  towards  the  city.     1905  R.  HAGGARD  in 
Windsor  Mag.  Jan.  244  The  rock  upon  one  side  of  it  had 
often  been  scarped  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Hence  Scarped^/.  a.9  reduced  to  a  steep  face, 
laid  bare,  cut  away,  steep. 

i8«3  Treat.  Field  Fortif.  26  When  the  earth  scarped  off 
is  used  to  encrease  the  height,  the  original  surface  should 
be  cut  [etc.]-  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  v.  vi,  Redoubts 
are  carried,  and  Passes  and  Heights  of  the  most  scarped 
description.  1850  TENSVSOS  In  Mem.  Ivi,  'So  careful  of  the 
type?  but  no.  From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone  She 
cries  '  a  thousand  types  are  gone  :  I  care  for  nothing,  all 
shall  go'.  1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic  of  Hades  ii.  102  Once  the 
waters  Broke  louder  on  the  scarped  reefs. 

Scarp  (skajp),  v*  Agric.  [Of  obscure  origin ; 
possibly  the  same  word  as  prec.]  intr.  Of  land  : 
To  be  torn  up  irregularly. 

1843  yml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IV.  ii.  563  The  land  "is  not 
liable  to  scarp,  as  after  the  common  roller.  1866  BLACK- 
MORE  Cradock  N  owe  II  xi,  His  mighty  forehead  would  scarp 
and  chine  like  the  headland  when  the  plough  turns. 

Scarp-bolt  (ska-jpbJnlt).  Shipbuilding.  Also 
erron.  scarf-.  [App.  a.  Da.  skarpbolt  lit.  'sharp 
bolt'.]  (Secquot.  1852.) 


[1852  J.  FINCHAM  Oiitl.  Ship  Build,  fed.  3)  26  The  long 
bolts,  through  the  knee  of  the  head,  and  the  deadwood,  are 
pointed  bolts  (Swedish,  skarpbnltar  \  Danish,  skarpbolte  ; 
Dutch, puntbout\  (lzrmzn,sc/iar/-bolzen..).}  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.v.  Bolt,  Scarp-bolts  and  keel-bolts, 
pointed,  not  clinched,  used  for  false  keel  or  temporary 
purposes.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  2051  Scarf-bolt. 

Scarph'e,  obs.  forms  of  SCABF  sb.  and  v. 

Scarpine  (skaupfn).  Also  6  Sc.  scarpene. 
[ad.  It.  scarpino  'dim.  of  scarpa  shoe),  whence  F. 
escarpin,  Sp.  escarpjno.~\ 

1 1.  A  light  shoe.  Obs.  rare  ~" 1. 

a  1586  in  Pinkerton  Anc.  Sc.  Poems  (1786)  184  Thair  dry 
scarpenis. .;  Thair  mullisglitteran  onthair  feit.  1611  FLORID, 
Scarpini,  Scarpines,  Pumps,  or  Sockes. 

2.  JHst.  An  instrument  of  torture  for  the  feet. 
(Cf.  BOOT  sb2  3.) 

1855  KINCSLEY  Westw.  Ho]  vii,  I  was  put  to  the  scarpines, 
whereof  I  am.,  somewhat  lame  of  one  leg  to  this  day. 

Scarping  (skaupirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SCARP  v.1  + 
-ING  !.]  A  steep  slope  ;  the  rocky  face  of  a  hill, 
t  Also//,  the  amount  of  slope  or  batter  in  an  escarp. 

1639  K.  NORWOOD  Fortif.  105  The  scarpmgs  thereof  [sc.  of 
the  Kampire]  within  and  without  are  [etc.].  1909  Contentp. 
Rez:  Apr.  478  The  scarpings  of  an  overhanging  cliff. 

Sca'rpment.  rare  —  *.  [Aphetic  for  ESCARP- 
MENT, after  SCARP  z/.l]  =  ESCARPMENT  i. 

1861  LEWIS  Jerusalem  223  The  foundations  of  the  Temple 
were.. formed  by  scarping  the  sides  of  the  rock  and  carrying 
up  a  wall  upon  the  scarpment 

Scarpyn,  obs.  form  of  SCORPION. 
Scarr'e,  obs.  forms  of  SCAR,  SCARE. 
Scarred  (skaid),  ///.  a.     [f.  SCAR  v.  +  -EDI.] 

1.  Of  a   human   or   animal    body  or  its  parts : 
Bearing  scars  or  traces  of  wounds  or  sores. 

ci44O  YorkMyst.  xxxiii.35  ^aa,  and  with  schath  of  skelpys 
yll  scarred.  1872  I,.  P.  MEKF.DITH  Teeth  176,  I  have  seen 
the  scarred  hero  of  many  battles  cry  like  a  child  when  called 
upon  to  have  a  tooth  extracted.  1809  Allbutfs  Sysf.  Med. 
VI.  22  Especial  attention  was  directed  to  the  exclusion  of 
cases  of  scarred  kidneys,  of  which  there  were  many. 

2.  transf.  Of  inanimate  objects  :  Bearing  traces 
of  injury,  weathering,  or  the  like.     Often  of  rocks, 
etc. :  Broken  as  by  a  convulsion  of  nature. 

1600  MARLOWE  Lucan  I.  C  j,  Headles  darts,  olde  swords 
With  vgly  teeth  of  blacke  rust  fouly  scarr'd.  1816  SHELLEY 
Mont  Blanc  71  How  hideously  Its  shapes  are  heaped 
around  !  rude,  bare,  and  high,  Ghastly,  and  scarred,  and 
riven.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxxvii,  In  the  sheer  pre- 
cipices, .scarred  with  ruddy  rocks  and  sunless  woods. 

3.  Bot.  (See  quot) 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.^  Cicatrisatns  tnincns  s.  canlis. 
A  scarred  stem.  Marked  with  the  remains  of  leaves  that 
have  fallen  off.  1839  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  \\\.  (ed.  3)  468. 

Scarre-fire,  obs.  variant  of  SCARE-FIRE, 

Scarri_fy(e,  obs.  forms  of  SCARIFY. 

Scarring  (ska-rig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SCAR  v.  +  -ING1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  SCAR  in  various  senses ;  an 
example  of  this  ;  concr.  an  assemblage  of  scars. 

1816  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Revisited  (ed.  3)  221  The  charges  cf 
the  cavalry  had  trampled  deep  scarrings  into  the  ground. 
1898  AllbntCsSyst.  Med.  V.  327  [There  was]  slight  scarring 
in  the  right  bronchus.  1906  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  151  The  results 
in  regard  to  scarring  were  good. 

Scarring  rska-rirj),///.  a.  [f.  SCAB  v.+  -ING 2.] 
That  scars,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb ;  causing 
a  blemish  ;  undergoing  cicatrization. 

1833  J.  H.  XEWMAN  ' Latest  born  of  Jesse's  race*  28 
Strange,  that  guileless  face  and  form  To  lavish  on  the  scar- 
ring storm  !  i&QQAllbutt'$Syst.  Med.\\l\.jji.  Inscarring 
lesions  the  [hair]  follicles  are  destroyed. 

Scarrubb,  obs.  form  of  SCABAB. 
Scarry  (ska-ri),  a.i    [f.  SCAR  J£.*  +  -Y.]    Pre- 
cipitous, rocky. 

1382  WICLIF  Job  xxxix.  28  In  heje  sett  scarri  flintis  [Vulg. 
in  prxruptis  silidbus\  be  [sc.  the  eagle]  bideth.  1577 
HARRISON  England  i.  xi.  [xv.J  31  b,  in  I/olins/ted,  The  Ure 
.  -receyueth  the  Burne,  by  south  west  (as  it  dyd  the  Wile, 
from  very  deepe  scarry  rockes,  before  at  Askaran).  1853 
G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  80  A  high,  steep,  scarry, 
and  partially  wooded  bank.  1901  H.  TRENCH  Deirdre  Wed 
32  Many  a  mountain's  scarry  flank. 

t  Sca'rry,  a%  Obs.    [f.  SCAB  sb2  +  -T.]    Of  the 

nature  of  a  scar ;  also,  marked  with  scars. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  ii,  If  they  might  be  reduc'd 
t'a  scarry  stufTe  [F.rt  cicatrice}.  1695  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3113/4 
The  Hair  wanting  on  the  Rump,  a  gal  I'd  scarry  back.  1894 
Monthly  Packet  Christmas  No.  193  Scarry  indentations 
[in  buns]  made  by  small  dried  currants. 

t  8ca*rry,  a.3  Obs.  rare~l.    ?Thin,  meagre. 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Priv.  Priv.  239  But  thay  men 
wych  haue  the  body  more  scarry?  and  the  ouertures  streyte, 
shulde  vse  Sotille  diet  and  in  lytill  quanttte. 

Scars  e,  Scarsement,  obs.  ff.  SCABCE,  -MEXT. 

Scarsitee,  obs.  form  of  SCARCITY. 

Scart  (skait),  s6.1  Sct  Forms  :  5,  9  scarth,  6 
skarth,  8-9  skart,  7-  scart,  9  ecrath  (?  error). 
[The  forms  scarthj  scart,  are  successive  corruptions 
of  SCABF  sb.~\  The  Cormorant,  fihalocrocorax 
carbo.  Also  applied  to  the  Shag,  P.  graculus. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  i9i  The  Scarth  a  fische  fangar, 
And  that  a  perfyte.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  v.  iii.  49  A 
standand  place  quhar  skarthis  with  ther  beikis. .glaidlie 
thaim  pronje  and  bekis.  1710  SIBBALD  Hist.  Fife  4-  Kin- 
ross 45  The  Fowls  which  most  frequent  the  Bass  are  the.. 
Scans  [etcj.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  viii,  D'ye  think  ye'il  help 
them  wi'  skirling  that  gate  like  an  auld  skart  before  a  flaw 
o'  weather?  185*  J.  WILSON  in  Blackiv.  Mag.  LXXII.  395 


i  He  sits  a  cormorant  on  the  tree  of  life...  A  scarth—  not  an 
'  eagle  —  not  a  swan.  1892  BLACK  Three  Feather*  183  The 
1  black  rocks  basked  in  the  sunlight,  the  big  skarts  standing 
on  their  ledges,  not  moving  a  feather. 

Scart  (bkart),  sb*  Sc.  [Metathesis  of  SCUAT  sir.'} 

1.  A  scratch. 


sPoLWART  Flyt'tngiu.  Montgomerie  555  With  scartes 
and  scores,  athort  his  frozen  front.  1718  RAMSAY  Christ's 
Kirk  Gr.  in.  xvii,  \V'i'  her  nails  bhe  rave  his  face,  Mad':  a' 
his  black  baird  bloody  Wi'  scarts  that  day.  1871  C.  GII;I;ON 
Lack  of  'Gold  xi,  Folk  never  see  a  scart  on  their  ain  backs. 
1897  CROCKETT  Lad^s  Love  xxvii.  >60  It  never  doc.i  to 
mislipptn  the  scart  o'  a  pin  on  the  thickest  skull. 

t2.  A  mark  made  by  a  pen.    Obs. 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  iii,  What  signified,  she  said,  a 
wheen  bits  of  paper,  wi'  black  and  white  scarts  upon  th':rn, 
that  he  ca'd  bushes,  and  trees,  a:id  crai^-,?  1861  RAMSAY 
Reniin.  Ser.  n.  122  He  has  nayther  corned  himstl',  nor  had 
the  ceeviHty  tae  sen'  us  the  scart  <>'  a  pen. 

Scart  'ska-it,,  sb.-'  rare.  [?  var.  of  SCAT  j/-.]  A 
gust,  puff  ^of  wind)  ;  a  strip  (of  cloud;. 

1860  (J.  H.  KJNGSLEY  in  F.  Gallon  Vac.  Tour  127  n^n;.!'!. 
who  assures  me  that  some  day  a  scart  of  wind  will  snatch 
the  paper  out  of  my  hand.  1899  /*<*#  Mall  May.  Apr.  --f,'- 
The  gusty  wind  blew  thin  wisps  and  scarts  of  cloud  athwart 
the  sharp  hooks  of  the  crescent  moon. 

Scart  'skart;,  v.  Sc.  Also,  4,  6,  9  skart. 
[Metathesis  of  SCBAT  z/.] 

1.  trans.  To  scratch,  scrape.     Also  alsol. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  (.Vfac/tor)  24)  With  hyre 
handis  [she]  skartyt  hir  face.  1508  IKM;\R  7'tta  Mariit 
Wemen  93  To  see  him  scart  his  awin  skyn  grit  scunner 
I  think.  1560  HOLLAND  Set-en  Sagts  -fi  \\'i:h  skart  ing 
[scho]  causit  hir  face  to  b!ei/l  1821  SCOIT  Pirate  xv,  ^'e 
scart  the  land  with  a  bit  thing  ye  ca1  a  pleugh.  1893 
CROCKETT  Stitkit  Minister  75,  I  fan*l  the  hoc^e,  byscartin 
a  match  an'  readin'  the  plate  on  the  gat'.-. 

f2.  To  gather  together  carefully.     Also  absol. 

1629  MTKK  True  Crudjlxe  2573  If  Loue  of  Money,.. 
Moue  thee  to  scrape,  to  scart,  to  pinch,  to  spare.  1725 
RAMSAY  Gentle  Skepk.  \.  ii,  And  syne  the  fo'J-thing  U 
obliged  to  fast,  (_)r  scart  anither's  leavings  at  the  last. 

f  3.  trans.  To  scribble.    Obs.  rare  ~  '. 

1826  j.  WILSON  Noct.  Amhr.  Wks.  1855  1.  144  I've  skarterl 
some  odds  and  ends  wi'  the  keelivine  on  brown  paper. 

Hence  Sca'rted  ppL  a.,  scribbled  over. 
1814  SCOTT  IVav.  Ixv,  And  what  use  has  my  father  for  a 
whin  bits  o'  scarted  paper? 

Seartch,  obs.  form  of  SCRATCH. 

Scarth.  fskarb;,,  j£.l  Also  4-5  skarth.  [a. 
ON.  s£ard  neut.,  notch,  cleft,  mountain  pa-s  'MSw. 
skardh  neut.,  notch,  diminution,  min,  skardher 
masc.,  broken  piece;  =  OE.  sceard  SH.\U[>,  SHERD.] 

fl.  A  fragment,  sherd.   Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxi.  15  My  vertu.  .is  wex  vile  as 
a  pot  scarth.  13.  .  Childh.  Jesus  340  in  Archiv  Stud.  neu. 
Spr.  LXXIV.  331  His  pecherehe  brake.  .And  Jhesugadirde 
be  skarthes.  c  1460  T<nuneley  Myit.  xji.  160  The  mylk 
pycher  was  layde,  The  skarthis  was  the  tokyn. 

ftg.  1482  CAXTON  Trcvisa's  Higden  in.  xviii.  132^  Both 
the  wyues.  .chidden  him  alto  scarthes  by  one  assente. 

2.  A  cliff,  a  bare  rock.    dial. 

1863  BARING-GOULD  Icclaml  iii.  45  To  our  right  was  a 
bold  scarth  of  dark  rock  thronged  with  ravens.  1869  Lons' 
dale  Gloss.  j  Scar,  Scartk,  a  line  of  rock  bare  of  vegetation. 

t  Scarth,  .r£.2  Obs.  [Altered  form  of  SCBAT  sb.] 
An  abortion,  monster  ;  a  hermaphrodite. 

1508  DUN-BAR  Ffyting$Z  Kevin,  raggit  ruke,  and  full  of 
rebaldrie,  Scarth  fra  scorpione,  scaldit  in  scurrilitie,  1508 
—  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  92  Ane  skabbit  skarth,  ane  scor- 
pioun.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  fS.  T.  S.) 
1.  145  Of  the  skartht  [c  1603  scratche  (MS.  B.»,  c  1598  scarcht 
(M.S.  I.j]  yat  was  born  of  baith  the  kyndis  maile  and  female. 

Scartling  (skautlirj).  Sc.  [f.  SCABT  j^.1  + 
-LING  !.]  A  young  scart  or  cormorant. 

1893  Btackw.  Mag.  Sept.  444  In  several  nests  were  found 
young  scartlings  —  fluffy,  dull-grey,  ungainly  creatures. 

II  Scarus  (skeVrzfs).  PI.  scari  (ske»T3i).  [L. 
scants,  a.  Gr.  <r*d/>os.]  A  fish  described  by  ancient 
writers  ;  in  mod.  use,  the  name  of  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Scaridae;  a  fish  of  this  genus,  a 
PARROT-FISH.  Cf.  SCAB  st>*,  SCARE  s&.z,  SCARO. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  ix.  xvii.  I.  245  The  fish  called  Scarus 
.  .  is  said  to  chew  cud.  1774  GOLDSM.  Not.  Hist.  III.  6  The 
salmon  also  is  said  to  be  of  this  number  [ruminants]  :  and, 
if  we  may  believe  Ovid,  the  scarus  likewise.  1803  SHAW 
Gen.  Zoot.  IV.  n.  394  Green  Scarus  [etc.].  1848  DICKENS 
Dombey  xii,  The  sounds  of  the  fish  called  scari.  1885  Encycl. 
Brit.  XVIII.  324  Ever  since  the  time  of  Aristotle  it  has  been 
maintained  that  the  Scarus  ruminates. 

Scarved  (skaivd;,///.  a.   =  SCARFED. 

1885  PERRISG  Hard  Knots  81  The  noted  beauty—  she  who 
was  admired,  courted,  beautifully  scarved  and  apparelled. 

Scary  (ske**ri),  a.1  Also  6  (9  vulgar)  skeary, 
9  scarey,  vufgar  skeery.  [f.  SCABE  J3.2  +  -T1.] 

1.  Terrifying,  frightful. 

1583  STANYHURST  sEntis  iv.  (Arb.)  100  But  toe  the,  poore 
Dido,  this  sight  so  skearye  beholding,  What  feeling 
creepeth  ?  18*7  J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  1  1.  v.  68  If  any  can 
pretend  to  know  the  world,  or  to  have  seen  scary  sights,  it 
is  myself!  1854  '  MARION  HARLAND  '  Alone  xiii,  A  Giant 
Grim,  who  frequents  places  of  amusement  to  corner  children, 
and  relate  scary  stones  to  them.  1894  D.  C.  MURRAY 
Making  Novelist  29  Whatever  the  miners  thought  about  it, 
it  was  rather  a  scarey  business  for  me. 

2.  Frightened,  timorous. 

1827  J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  II.  vi.  92  A  skeary  comrade  in 
the  woods  is  apt  to  make  a  short  path  long.   1849  in  Cogue  t- 
Dale  Fishing  Song*  ^1852)  104  The  scary  trout  glides  swiftly 
out.     1887  I.  R.  Ranche  Life  Montana  137  My  mount  was 
a  young  'scarey'  horse.     1873  CARLETOJI  farm  Bull.  K 
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Women  are  skeery  critters.     1894  FENN  Real  Gold  138,  I 
want  to  talk.     It  keeps  one  from  feeling  a  bit  skeary. 

Scas(e,  obs.  forms  of  SCARCE. 

t  Scat,  sbl  Obs.  (rare  after  OE.).  Also  3  sat. 
[OE.  sceat  masc.,  =  OFris.  sket,  OS.  skat  (MLG., 
Da.  schat,  whence  next),  OHG.  scaz  (MHG.  schaz, 
mod.  (j.schatz^,  treasure,  ON.  j&z//-rtribute(whence 
SCAT  j£.:i  ;  Da.  skat,  Svv.  skatf),  Goth,  skatt-s  piece 
of  money,  money  :—  OTeut.  *skatto-z.  Cf.  SCEAT. 

The  sc  stands  for  (J)  ;  if  the  word  had  survived  its  form 
would  be  *shat.] 

Treasure,  money;  in  ME.  only  in  phr.  scat  and 


a.  iitt  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1070,  Swa  maneja 
Sersumas  on  sceat  &  on  scrud  &  on  bokes  swa  nan  man 
ne  m^ei  o5er  tEellen.     a  «oo   Moral  Ode  367  Ne  sal  ber 
ben  na5er  scat  ne  srud  ne  wereldes  wele  none,     c  1250  Gen.    ' 
$  Ex.  795  God  gaf  him  5or  siluer  and  gold,  And  bird,  and    i 
orf,  and  srud  and  sat.     Ibid.  3169  Quat-so  he  boden,  srud 
or  sat,  Eglpte  folc  hem  lenen  (Sat. 

t  Scat,  sb£  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  scatte.  [a.  Du.  ! 
schat  :  see  prec.]  Treasure. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xvi.  (Arb.)  35,  I  haue  so  grette  ' 
scatte  and  good  of  syluer  and  of  gold  that  seuen  waynes  ! 
shold  not  conne  carye  it  away. 

Scat  (skzet),  sb$  Also  5  skatte,  5-6  skait,  6-9 
scatt,  skat(t.  [a.  ON.  skatt-r  :  see  SCAT  st>.l~\ 

1.  a.  gen.  A  tax,  tribute.  Now  only  Hist,  with 
reference  to  countries  under  Scandinavian  rule. 

1502  Reg.   Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  116/1    The   rasing  of  al 
unlawis,  eschetis,  proffittis,  skattis  and  dewiteis  according 
to    the    said    regalite.     1506  E.vch.  Rolls^  Scot.    XII.   703 
That  the  fredome  and  privelege  of  halikirk  be  observit.. 
without  ony  scatt,  stent,  taxation,  or  extortion  to  be  maid     ; 
in  tyme  cuming.     1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  Prol.  24  Wrangys 
to  redres  suld  weyr  be  vndertane,   For  na  conquest,  reif, 
skat    nor  pensioun.     1863  LONGF.  Wayside  /««,   K.  Ola/ 
xvi.  xii,    Laying   waste   the   kingdom,  Seizing   scatt   and 
treasure.     1886  J.  CORBETT  Fall  of  Asgard  ii.  22  He  will     ; 
not  be  content  with  setting  his  men  over  us  and  taking  scatt. 

b.  In  Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  land-tax  paid 
to  the  Crown  by  a  udal  tenant,    f  Also,  in  certain 
parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  the 
designation  of  variouslocal  imposts  in  the  1  5-1  yth  c.    ' 

1577  in  D.  Balfour  Oppressions  in  Orkney  %  Zetld.  (1859) 
18  Ane  dewtie  thai  pay  to  the  Kingis  I\Iajestie  for  thair     ' 
scat  and  landmales  zeirlie.     1598  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1848)  II.     ' 
172    Ilk  howsholder  in  Futtie..to  pay  the  skait  vsid  and     ! 
wont.     1612  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  /  '/  (1816)  IV.  481/2  Toillis,  an-     \ 
chorages.  .scattis,  land  maillis  [etc.].    1814  SHIRREFF  A  grit: 
Orkney  30  Subject  only  to  the  tax  of  scat  and  tithe.     1821 
SCOTT  Pirate  xviii,  We  must  pay  scat  and  wattle.     1838 
BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.,  Udal  Right  is  that  right  in  land,     , 
which  though  dependent  on  the  Crown  as  superior,  for  pay- 
ment  of  a  tribute  called  Skat,  is  completed  [etc.],     1859  in 
D.  Balfour  Oppressions  in  Orkney  $  Zetld.  128  Skat,  the 
Tax  upon  all  land  occupied  by  Odal-red,  for  the  support  of 
the  Crown,  and  expense  of  government. 

c.  attrib.,  as  scat-field,  scat  tax  ;    f  scat  gild, 
the  payment  or  tax  of  '  scat  '  ;  f  scat  haver,  malt, 
oats,  malt,  taken  in  payment  of  *  scat  '  ;  scat  laud, 
land  subject  to  *  scat  '. 

14..  Customs  of  Malton  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)60  For 
sellyng  of  the  same  [heryng]  thay  schall  gyffe  to  y*  *skatte- 
gyld  iiijd.  1483  in  R.  Davies  York  Records  (1843)  175  In 
esyng  of  the  tolls,  murage,  bucher  penys  &  skaitgyld. 
1344-5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  172  Decem  boll  avene 
que  vocatur  *Scathaver  de  bondis  de  Heworth.  1450-51 
Ibid.  187  Et  de  vs.  rec.  pro  xij  bollez  de  Scathaver.  1502 


7  quar.  de  *Scatmaltez  sic  sibi  vend,  hoc  anno.  1868  D. 
GOHRIE  Summers  fy  Winters  in  Orkneys  v.  158  Ruga  who 
collected  the  King  of  Norway's  corn,  or  the  *Scatt-tax  in 
Orkney.  1881  Standard  26  July  5  [Shetland]  The  sheep 
and  ponies  run  on  the  '  Scat  field  ,  or  common ;  and  the 
'  Scat  tax1  is  not  a  popular  impost. 

Scat  (skset),  sb*  dial.  (See  E.D.D.)  [Perh. 
onomatopoeic;  the  identity  of  the  word  in  the 
various  senses  is  uncertain.  Cf,  SQUAT  sb.] 

1.  A  blow  or  buffet. 

187*  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Joshua  Davidson  6  It  was  a 
laugh  . .  that  seemed  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  '  scat ', — our 
Cornish  word  for  a  blow.  1901  MRS.  E.  L.  VOYNICH  Jack 
Raymond  173  The  soft  and  pitying  eyes  seemed  to  shame 
him  '  like  a  scat  in  the  face  '. 

2.  '  Anything  burst  or  broken  open  ;  the  sound 
of  a  rent;  the  sharp  sound  of  a  bullet*  (E.D.D.). 
Cf.  SCAT  z».3  and  adv. 

1895  CROCKETT  Bog-Myrtle  294  A  shot  rang  out,  followed 
immediately  by  the  '  scat '  of  a  bullet  against  the  rock. 

3.  A  brief  spell  of  weather;  a  short  turn  of  work. 
1880  Cornwall  Gloss,  s.v.,  A  scat  of  fine  weather.     1882 

F.  W.  P.  JAGO  Anc.  Lang.  Cornwall  256  A  scat  of  frost. 
1895  E.  M.  STOOKE  Not  Exactly  L  24  An'  cashionally  'e 
dooes  a  scat  to  gardenin*. 

4.  A  sudden  or  passing  shower  of  rain. 

17..  Prov.  in  Brice  Gazetteer  (1759)  s-  v-  ffaldon,  When 
Haldon  hath  a  Hat,  Kenton  beware  a  Skat  [Risdon  (1714) 
4j  Squatt].  1834  G.  ROBERTS  Lyme  Regis  252  Scatt,  a 
shower.  1897  E.  PHILLPOTTS  Lying  Prophets  n.  vi.  187 
Presently  a  scat  of  heavy  rain  on  a  squall  of  wind  shut  out 
the  harbour  for  a  time. 

t  Scat,  vl  Obs.  In  5-6  scatte.  [In  Caxton, 
a.  BCDo.  tt&rtfew,  £  schat  SCAT  sbp  ;  in  the  Sc.  use 
perh.  a.  ON.  skatta,  f.  skatt-r  SCAT  sbZ]  trans. 
To  oppress  by  exactions. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xlii.  (Arb.)  114  Whan  they  be 
myghty  and  doubted  thenne  ben  they  extorcionners  and 


scatte  and  pylle  the  peple.  \y&  Aberdeen  Reg.  (18441  I. 
191  The  toune  is  hauely  murmurit  be  the  landmen,  that  the 
vittell  hyaris  of  the  merkat,  scattis  thame  grytlie  in  taking 
of  sampills,  scheyt-schakkingis,  and  sic  oder  ewill  vsit 
custum.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.) 
I.  67  He  conselled  thame  [to]  exerceis  skarting  [v.  r.  scat- 
ting]  and  oppressioun  wpoun  the  realme. 

t  Scat,  f  .2  Obs.  In  6  skatt,  6-7  scatt.  [Altera- 
tion of  SCOT?;.,  due  to  association  with  SCAT  s&3] 
intr.  In  phrase  to  scat  and  lot  (later  to  scat  or  con- 
tribute) =  '  to  scot  and  lot *,  i.  e.  to  contribute 
equally  to  the  defraying  of  some  charge  or  cost. 

1560  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1875)  III.  87  Personis..quhilkjs 
. .  nother  scattis  lottis  extends  walkis  nor  wardis  nor  yit  beris 
na  portable  charges  within  this  burgh.  1581  in  Rec.  Convent. 
Roy.  Burghs  (1870)  I.  117  The  acts  of  burrowes  maid  anent 
the  scatting  and  lotting  for  pilleit  and  cassin  guids.  1594 
Ibid.  449  Nather  skatt  and  lott  with  thame.  i6iz  Jbid,  II. 
340  That  no  monye  sould  scatt  or  contribute  with  onye  goods 
castin  or  pilleyit 

Scat  (ska*),  z>.3  dial  [Cf.  SCAT  sb.*\  trans. 
To  break  in  pieces,  shatter. 

1837  J.  F.  PALMER  Dial.  Devonsh.  Dial.  79  To  Scat,  to 
dash  any  fragile  body  on  the  ground.  1893  'Q.'  (Quiller- 
Couch)  Delect.  Duchy  306  The  van  . .  scat  itself  to  bits 
against  the  bridge. 

Scat  (skccO,  adv.  dial*  Also  skat,  scatt.  [Prob. 
onomatopoeic  :  cf.  SCAT  sb£\  To  go  scat :  to  fall 
down ;  to  break  in  pieces ;  to  become  bankrupt. 

1867  ROCK  Jim  an'  Nell  xxix.  (E.  D.  S.  No.  76),  I've  trad 
upon  a  patch,  I'm  veared  a  shall  go  scat.  1887  '  Q. '(Quill er- 
Couch)  Dead  Mali's  Rock  7  Finally  my  father's  bank  broke 
— or,  as  we  say  in  the  West  '  went  scat '.  1887  BARING- 
GOULD  Gaverocks  xxxiii,  Little  Ruth  wiped  up  the  mess 
made  by  the  broken  eggs.  Poor  Ruth  was  sore  distressed 
at  their  '  going  scatt '  on  the  floor. 

Scat,  int.  colloq.  [?  identical  with  *  ss  cat ! '  (i.e. 
a  hiss  followed  by  the  wordrtz/)  used  in  driving  away 
cats.]  Uegone!  Hence  jocularly  used  as  verb  (intr*). 

1869  MRS.  WHITNEY  We  Girls  x.  (1874)  218  '  Scat ! '  cried 
Stephen.  And  Ruth  scatted.  1880  J.  C.  HARRIS  Uncle 
Remus  xxii.  (1883!  no  Wen  ole  man  Rabbit  say  '  scoot  *, 
dey  scooted,  en  w'en  ole  Miss  Rabbit  say  *  scat ',  (ley  scatted. 

Scatald,  obs.  form  of  SCATTALD. 

Scatch 1  (sk?etj).  Forms :  5-6  scache,  6 
skache,  7  skatch,  6-8  scatch,  9  dial,  sketch, 
[a.  ONF.  escache  —  Central  OF.  eschasse  (mod.F. 
tchasse),  whence  Du.  schaats  SKATE  sb.l£\ 

1.  A  stilt ;  usually  pi.  scatches,  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1545  ELYOT  Diet.,  Grallatores^  they  which  dooe  goe  on 

styltes  or  skaches.  1570  LKVISS  A  lamp.  5/44  A  Scache, 
gralliis.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  i,  Others  grew  in  the 
Tegs,  and  to  see  them,  you  would  have  said  they  had  been 
.  .men  walking  upon  stilts  or  scatches.  1681  W,  ROBERTSON 
Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  915  Never,,  .till  geese  go  on  scatches. 
1730  BAILEY  (fol.),  Scatches^  Stilts  to  put  the  Feet  in  to 
walk  in  dirty  Places.  1893  BARING-GOULD  Cheap  Jack 
Zitax\\t  Sketches ?— does  that  word  puzzle  you..?  They 
are  what  some  folk  call  stilts. 

2.  ?  A  scaffold-pole.     [So  F.  tchasse.\ 

1420  Searchers  Verdicts  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  15  William 
of  Alne.  .sail  fynde  the  brygges,  the  scaches,  nayles,  and  all 
the  tymbre  that  sail  ga  un  to  the  gutter. 

t  Scatch. 2-  Obs.    Also  5-6  scache.     [ad.  It. 

scaccia  (ska'tja),  whence  F.  escache.}  An  oval 
bridle-bit.  Also  scatch-mouth. 

1565-80  BLUNDEVIL  Art  Riding  in.  xxiii.  51  Some  are 
called  Canon  bits,  some  scatches.  1598  FLORID,  Scaccia. 
the  mouth  of  a  bit  called  a  scache.  1607  MARKHAM  CavaL 
n.  (1617)  56  The  next  bytt  you  shall  vse  after  the  Cannon, 
shall  bee  the  plaine  Scatch.  1611  COTGR.,  Scace^  a  Scatch 
bit.  1704  Diet.  Rust.  (1726)  s.  v.  Bit^  The  ends  of  a  Scatch- 
mouth  can  never  fail,  by  reason  of  their  being  over-lapped. 

Scate,  obs.  form  of  SKATE. 

t  Sca-tebrous,  a.  Obs.    rare  -  °.    [f.  L.  scale- 

bra  a  gushing  forth,  f.  scatere  to  gush,  spring  forth  : 
see  -ous.]  (See  quots.)  Hence  \  Scatebro*sity. 

1721  BAILEY,  Scatebrosityy  a  flowing  or  bubbling  out. 
$catebroust  bubbling  out  like  Water  out  of  a  Spring,  abound- 
ing. 1755  JOHNSON,  Scatebrous,  abounding  with  springs. 

Scater,  obs.  form  of  SCATTER  v. 

Scathe  (sk#3),  sb.  Now  arch,  and  dial,  (see 
E.D.D. ).  Forms:  3- scathe,  scath,  3-4sckathe, 
3-7  skathe,  3-8  skath,  (4  skade,  5  scade) ;  Sc. 
and  north.  4-9  scaith,  skaith,  4-7  skaithe,  5 
scaythe,  5-6  skaitht,  6  skayth(t,8caithe,  skeath. 
Also  3-5,  7  schath,  3-6  schathe,  4  schatht.  [The 
existing  word  is  a.  ON.  skafte  wk.  masc.,  harm, 
damage  (Sw,  skada  fern.,  Da.  skade)  =  Q}L.sc(e)a$a 
masc.,  one  who  injures,  malefactor,  also  (rarely) 
hurt,  injury,  OFris.  skatha^  skada  injury,  OS.  skaSo 
masc.,  malefactor,  MDu.  schade  masc.  and  fern. 
(Du.  schade  fern.),  injury,  OHG.  skado  masc. 
(MHG.,mod.G.  schade} :— OTeut.  *skafon-t  f.  root 
*skaf>-^  whence  Goth,  skapis  harm,  skafy'an  —  SCATHE 
v. ;  the  ablaut-var.  *skoj>-  is  represented  in  ON. 
sk60  neut.,  that  which  harms,  skce$-r  harmful.  On 
the  other  hand,  Layamon's  scafa  in  sense  I  almost 
certainly  had  (J),  and  represents  the  OE.  sceaSa 
(the  mod.  form  of  which  would  have  been  *shathe). 
The  ME.  spelling  with  sch-  is  of  doubtful  phonetic 
interpretation :  in  most  of  the  verse  examples  the 
word  thus  written  alliterates  with  sk-y  and  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  of  Scandinavian  etymology ; 
but  some  of  the  other  instances  may  possibly 


(though  there  is  no  definite  evidence)  represent 
the  native  word. 

The  Teut.  root  *ska^-  is  believed  to  represent  an  Indo- 
germanic  *skath- :  sketh- ;  cf.  Gr.  a-uici)0>79  unscathed.] 

tl.  One  who  works  harm;  a  malefactor;  a 
wretch,  fiend,  monster.  Obs. 

Beowulf  274  Scea5a  ic  nat  hwylc,  deojol  daedhata.  ciooo 
Ags.  Gasp.  Matt,  xxvii.  38  £>a  wa;ron  a-hangen  mid  hym 
twejen  sceaban.  c  1205  LAY.  1923,  &  >us  ^e  ha?e  scaoe  ferde 
to  helle.  Ibid.  14945  He  wende  fc>at  hit  weore  soft  bat  beo 
scaSe  sseide.  Ibid.  25877  For  nu  anan  cumeS  be  scaSe  J?e 
alle  bine  leomen  wule  to-dra^en. 

2.  Hurt,  harm,  damage. 

Usually  sing,  and  without  article ;  but  also  occasionally 
with  a  (etc.)  or  in  pi. 

a  1000  Csedmon's  Gen.  540)  Cwae<$,  |?Eet  sceaSena  msest 
eallum  heora  eaforum  a;fter  si33an  wurde  on  worulde.  c  1250 
Gen.  <y  Ex.  2314  £>is  sonde  hem  ouertakeS  raSe,  And  bi- 
calle5  of  harme  and  scci5e,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6686  }>e  smiter 
sal  quite  his  lechyng  And  be  scath  [Gott.  skade]  of  his  liging. 
c  1325  Metr.  How.  4  Hou  thai  mai  yem  thaim  fra  schathe. 
"377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  in.  57  Who  may  scape  be  sklaundre 
J>e  ska^e  is  sone  amended,  r  1440  York  Myst.  xviii.  77,  I 
praye  be.  lorde,  kepe  us  fro  skathe.  Ibid,  xxxiii.  35  With 
schath  of  skelpys  yll  scarred.  1450  in  Charters,  etc.  Edinb. 
(1871)  71  We  ar  inform  it.  .bat  bai  dreid  the  evil  and  skath 
of  oure  enemels  of  England.  1527  ANDREW  fimnszuyke's 
Distyll.  Waters  K  iv,  For  all  that  it  muste  be  knowen  for 
the  great  schathe  that  therof  myght  come,  a  1578  LINDESAY 
j  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.j  I.  22  It  sail  redound  to  his 
;  avantage  and  to  our  gret  skaith  and  schame.  1606  DRAYTON 
!  Ode  written  in  the  Peak  30  Strong  Ale  and  Noble  Cheare, 
i  T'asswage  breenie  Winters  scathes,  a  1670  SPALDING  Troub, 
I  Chas.  I  (1829)  2  To  the  great  hurt  and  skaith  of  the  king's 
lieges.  17. .  RAMSAY  Falling  of  a  Slate  v,  Watching  sylphs 
flew  round,  To  guard  dear  Madie  from  all  skaith.  1785 
BURNS  Death  <*r  Dr.  Hornbook  ix,  I  red  ye  weel,  tak  care  o' 
skaith,  See,  there's  a  gully  !  1874  SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy  $ 
Greece  (1898)  I.  xvi.  355  Round  them  [obstacles],  .he  passed 
nimbly,  without  scar  or  scathe.  1895  HUXLEY  in  Life  (1900) 
II.  xxiii.  401  It  was  cheering.. to  hear  that  you  had  got 
through  winter  and  diphtheria  without  scathe. 

b.  Phr.  To  do  (work,  f  make)  scathe,  to  do  harm. 
Const,  indirect  (dative)  object,  with  or  without  to. 
t  To  wait  (one)  scathe  [  =  Icel.  veita  einhverjum 
skada],  to  inflict  injury  upon, 

r  1205  LAY.  12026  Mailga  wes  inne  Seise  per  he  scaSe 
makede.  Ibid.  15?84  Ne  do5  heo  noht  muchel  scaSe.  c  1250 
Gen.  ff  Ex.  850  An  oere  he  werken  sckaSe  and  bale.  £1300 
Havelok  1352  Duelling  haueth  ofte  scabe  wrouth.  1303  R. 
BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  5987  Or  oubcr  skaj>e  he  wyl  hym 
weyte.  c  1350  ll'ill.  Palerne  4051  pat  no  burn  nere  so  bold 
. .  to  wait  ^e  werwolf  no  manerschajje.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 

I.  in  Is  nayne  in  warld,  at  scaithis  ma  do  mar,  Than  weile 
trastyt  in  borne  familiar.     .1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon 
xiii.   308  Crete  hurte  &  scathe  was  there  made  of  bothe 
paries.    1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  v.  i.  7  And  wherein  Rome  hath 

I  done  you  any  scathe,  Let  him  make  treble  satisfaction. 
1595  Locrine  v.  ii.  33  Nor  can  I  finde  in  heart  to  worke  his 
scathe.  1632  T,  TAYLOR  God's  Judgem.  i.  i.  xvi.  (1642)  57 
His  owne  side  came  to  the  worse,  doing  more  scath  to  them- 
selves, than  to  their  enemies.  1715  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843) 

II.  114, 1  cannot  tell  particularly  what  skaith  they  did,   1834 
H.  MILLER  Scenes  <y  Leg.  xxii.  (1850)  316  They  were  doing 
great  skaith,  it  was  said,  to  victual  and  drink.     1865  J.  M. 
NEALE  Hymns  on  Paradise  68  If  manifold  temptations  Of 
the  fiend  should  work  thee  scathe. 

C.  The  corresponding  passive  notion  is  expressed 
by  to  get  i  have,  take  scathe,  f  Also,  to  catch,  find, 
henty  kept  thole ,  etc.,  scathe. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  10648  Sey  me  J>e  sofse, 
and,  as  y  am  knyst,  pou  ne  shalt  haue  for  me  skabe  ne 
ply?t.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  PL  A.  iv.  65  Withouten  gult,  god 
wot  gat  1  bis  scape.  13..  E.  E,  A  Hit,  P.  B.  151  Lest  he 
skaf>e  hent.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vm.  358  Menand  the 
scath  that  he  had  tane.  (1400  Destr.  Troy  5103  Hit  is 
skille  for  his  skorne,  bat  he  scathe  thole,  c  1420  Avow. 
Arth.  xvi,  He  began  to  dotur  and  dote  Os  he  hade  keghet 
scathe.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  xxx.  464  To  redresse 
the  harmes  and  the  scathes  that  he  had  of  them.  1513 
DOUGLAS  /Eneis  in.  v.  n6  How  grete  harme  and  skaith.. 
That  childe  hes  caucht  throw  lossing  of  his  modir  !  1549 
Compl,  Scot.  vi.  60  The  fyir  slaucht  vil  consume  the  vyne 
vitht  in  ane  pipe.  .&  the  pipe  vil  resaue  na  skaytht.  1572, 
1721  [see  KEP  ?'.  2  b].  1586  WARNER  Alb.  England  i.  vi. 
(1589)  20  He  tolde  what  skath  theCentaures  late,  .had  found. 
1642  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  p.  xvii,  Suche 
personis  as  had  cum  from  Irland,  and  had  gottin  great 
skaithe  thair.  1730  T.  BOSTON  Vieiv  this  $  other  World 
263  He  could  not  miss  to  catch  skaith,  if  all  the  better  care 
were  not  taken  to  prevent  it.  1839  HARR.  CAMI-BELL  Only 
Daughter iii,  The  Laird  of  Kilmore..took  no  scaith  from 
the.  .attractions  of  the  Misses  Sibellas,  and  Miss  Anabels  of 
the  county,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  he  was  still  a  bachelor. 
d.  Alliteratively  coupled  with  scorn.  Chiefly  Sc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23338  For  f>air  misfair  suld  bai  not  murn, 
Ne  ans  for  bairskathes  skurn  [Go'tt.  schathes  schurn],  1:1400 
Destr.  Troy  1874  For  to  wreke  vs  of  wrathe,  &  the  wegh 
harme  Bothe  of  skathe  &'of  skorne,  1508  DUNBAH  Tua 
Mariit  Wenten  358  And  thus  the  scorne  and  the  scaith 
scapit  he  nothir.  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  41  One  doth  the 
skath,  and  another  hath  the  scorn.  Prov,  1755  JOHNSON, 
Scath  in  Scotland  denotes  spoil  or  damage :  as,  he  bears  the 
scath  and  the  scorn.  A  proverb.  1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt. 
xv.  iv,  (1865)  V.  308  Let  us  take  the  scathe  and  the  scorn 
candidly  home  to  us. 

6.  quasi-concr.  A  physical  hurt  or  damage. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i,  1116  Conuenyent  hit  is  to  knowe, 
of  bathis  Whil  speche  is  mad,  what  malthis  hole  &  colde 
Are  able,  ther  as  chynyng,  clift,  or  skathe  is,  To  make  hit 
hool  and  watir  wel  to  holde. 

f.  Something  which  works  harm. 

1379  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  46  The  Adders  death  is 
her  own  broode,  the  Fencers  scath,  his  own  knowledg.  1795 
MACNEiu.(/ft/tf)  Scotland's  Skaith.  J888  HENLEY /?£.  Verses 
102  The  pride  I  trampled  is  now  my  scathe,  For  it  tramples 
me  again. 


SCATHE. 
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g.  spec.  '  Injury  supposed  to  proceed  from  witch- 
craft '  (Jam.). 

1795  Statist.  Ace,  Scot,  XVI,  122  This  is  done  with  a  view 
to  prevent  skaith,  if  it  should  happen  that  the  person  is  not 
cany.  1899  J.  SPENCE  Shetland  Folk-Lore  in  The  person 
who  attempted  to  cross  a  fisherman's  path  when  on  his  way 
to  the  boat,  intended  to  do  him  scathe. 

3.  Matter  for  sorrow  or  regret.  In  various 
phrases,  as  It  is  scathe^  it  is  a  pity.  //  is  (great} 
scathe  of 'him ,  he  is  a  great  loss.  To  think  (no} 
scathe  of,  think  (if)  no  scathe^  (not)  to  regret, 
think  (it)  no  harm.  [Cf.  G.  schade.] 

£1250  Gen,  fy  Ex.  2298  In  fulsum-hed  he  wurSen  glaSe, 
losep  ne  Soht  5or-of  no  scaSe.  c  13,00  Havelok  2006  But  it 
is  of  him  mikel  sca^e  :  I  woth  J?at  he  bes  ded  ful  raj>e.  13. . 
Guy  IVarvj.  1542  Sir,  in  be  sond  he  libe,  &  bat  is  scape, 
13..  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  674  Ei  Kryst,  hit  is  scabe,  bat  bou, 
leude,  schal  be  lost,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  446  But  she  was 
som  del  deef,  and  bat  was  scathe,  c  1450  Merlin  xxxiii.  678 
And  that  was  grete  scade  that  thei  sholde  die  so  soone. 
15. .  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  viii,  Grit  skayth  wes'd  to  half  skard 
him.  _  1787  W.  TAYLOR  Scots  Poems  u  (E.D.D.)  To  cheat 
the  rich  some  think  nae  skaith,  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par. 
III.  iv.  57  They  deemed  it  little  scathe  indeed  That  her 
coarse  homespun  ragged  weed  Fell  off  from  her  round  arms. 

f4:.  An  injury,  damage,  or  loss  for  which  legal 
compensation  is  claimed.  In  pi.  =  damages ;  also, 
costs  or  expenses  incurred  by  the  claimant. 
Chiefly  *SV.  Obs. 

1456  SIK  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  136  He  mayde- 
maund  his  scathis  at  the  lord,  be  way  of  accioun  of  dett. 
a  1500  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (iSn)  118,  I  promyse  to  make  good 
all  costis  and  scathes  that  may  growe  therby  for  defaute  off 
payment.  1504  in  Littlejohn  Aberd.  Sheriff  Crt.  (1904)  48 
Thomas  Leslie,  .protestit  for  thar  costs  skaithts  and  ex- 
penses. 1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  i.  xix. 
§  xv.  (1699)  104  The  Unlaw  to  be  ten  Pound,  and  mends  to 
the  Party,  conform  to  the  skaith. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  scathe-deed,  -work', 
objective,  as  scathe-causer,  scathe-taking  vbl.  sb. 

£1205  LAY.  1547  Swa  be  rimie  wulf  bane  he  wule  on 
scheapen  sca5e  were  wrchen.  Ibid.  29578  pa  hine  isend 
hafden  mid  heore  sca3e  deden.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28161 
Quen  j  sagh  ober  men  mistad,  of  his  fare  wald  i  be  gladd, 
for  his  ded  and  his  vn-hele,  for  .skath  takyng  of  his  catell. 
1559  Mirr.  Mag.t  Hen.  F/xiii,  If  likewise  such  as  say  the 
welken  fortune  warkes,  Take  Fortune  for  our  fate,  and 
sterres  therof  the  markes,  Then  destiny  with  fate,  and  Gods 
wil  al  be  one  :  But  if  they  meane  it  otherwise,  skath  causers 
skyes  be  none. 

Scathe  (sk#3),  v.  Forms :  2-5  skathe,  4-9 
scathe,  scath,  (4  sckathe) ;  chiefly  Sc.  5-6 
skayth(e,  6  ska,  5-9  scaith,  8-9  skaith.  [a. 
ON.  skafta  impers.,  it  hurts  (Sw.  skada,  Da,  skade 
to  hurt,  injure);  corresponding  to  OE.  sc(i)a$ian 
to  injure,  rob,  OFris.  skathia  to  injure,  OS.  section 
(Essen  Gl.)  to  slander,  Du.sc/iaden  to  injure,  OHG. 
skaddn  (MHG/,  mod.G.  schaden)  :— OTeut.  *j£a/0- 
/««,  f.  *skaj>on-  SCATHE  sb. 

ON.  had  also  another  verb  from  the  same  root,  skeZja 
(pa.  t.  skaddc),  corresponding  to  OE.  seffian  (orig.  strong, 
pa.  t.  scetid,  pa.  pple.  (ge]scea3eti,  whence  by  analogy  an  inf. 
form  sceafian  \  commonly  weak,  pa.  t.  scefiede},  Goth,  skafijan 
(pa.  t.  skd}}.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  ON. 
skcty'ct  was  adopted  in  English,  or  that  either  of  the  OE. 
vbs.  (with  initial/)  survived  into  ME,] 

1.  trans.  To  injure,  hurt,  damage.     Now  arch. 
and  Sc. 

c  1200  ORMIN  4468-9  Forr  jiff  bu  skabesst  ani;  mann  pu 
skabesst  firrst  te  sellfenn.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  759,  Y  schal 
scapye  hem  mjt  &  day  bat  bileue^  on  Mahounde.  a  1400 
Relig,  Pieces  jr.  Tlwmton  MS.  26  He  bat  will  noghte 
sckathe  his  euencristyn,  he  sail  noghte  consente  ne  na  con- 
saile  gyffe  to  do  hym  ill.  c  1460  Toiunetey  Myst.  xxii.  365 
Syrs,  I  haue  a  g^reatt  lornay  That  must  be  done  this  same 
day,  Or  els  it  will  me  skathe.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \\. 
xii.  90  That  wille  I  not,  sayd  the  knyghte,  for  hit  wylle 
scathe  me  gretely  and  now  do  yownone  auaylle.  1566  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  468  Throw  the  quhilk  [false  coin]., 
this  commoun  weill  hes  bene  greitlie  hurt,  and  oure  Soveranis 
and  thair  trew  subjects  defraudit  andskaythit.  isgaSiiAKS. 
ROIH.  9f  Jul.  i.  v.  86  This  tricke  may  chance  to  scath  you. 
1728  RAMSAY  LastSp.  Miser  x\\t  But  that  ne'er  skaith  d  or 
troubled  me,  Gin  I  grew  rich.  1784  BURNS  Ep,  J.  Rankine 
iv,  Think,  wicked  Sinner,  wha  ye're  skaithing.  1829  H. 
MILLER  Lett,  on  Herring  Fish.)  I  manna  skaith  the  rape. 
1840  BARHAM  IngoL  Leg.  Ser.  i.  St.  Nicholas^  Holy  Church 
.  .the  wolves  doth  mock  who  would  scathe  her  flock. 

•fb.  spec.  To  subject  to  pecuniary  loss.  (The 
amount  is  expressed  by  a  second  object  or  intro- 
duced by  of.}  Obs. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  167  He  aw  to  be 
payit  of  the  baroune  of  all  his  soume  of  lenth  that  he  war 
scathit  of.  ?  1496  in  Lett.  Rick.  Ill  fy  Hen.  VH  (Rolls)  II. 
69  Ther  entred  neuer  a  straunger  ship  here  sithins  Mtdlent, 
and  that  hath  skathed  the  Kinges  grace  c.li.  1600  DARRELL 
Detect.  Harsnefs  Lying  Disc.  202  The  poore  man . .  had  as 
Hue  she  had  so  kindly  imbraced  another  as  him,  for  the 
louing  salutation . .scathed  him  4.  nobles.  1602  HO~M  Man 
may  chnse  Good  Wife  C  i,  He  crosse  thy  name  quite  from 
my  reckoning  booke  :  For  these  accounts,  faith  it  shall 
skathe  thee  somewhat. 

t  c.  absol.  To  do  harm.  Obs. 

1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  1132  It  ma  nocht  scaith,  suppos 
it  do  na  waill. 

2.  To  injure  or  destroy  by  fire,  lightning,  or  similar 
agency ;  to  blast,  scorch,  sear.    poet,  and  rkct. 

This,  and  the  derived  sense  3,  appear  to  have  been  de- 
veloped from  the  Milton  passage  (quot.  1667),  perh.  partly 
through  sound-association  with  scorch. 

[1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  613  As  when  Heavens  Fire  Hath 
scath  d  the  Forrest  Oaks,..  With  singed  top  their  stately 
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growth  though  bare  Stands  on  the  blasted  Heath.]  1810 
SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  x,  The  monk  resumed  his  mutter'd 
spell  :..The  while  he  scathed  the  Cross  with  flame.  1813 
—  Rokeby  iv.  iii,  The  pine-tree  scathed  by  lightning-fire. 
1814  —  Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  viii,  Seek  not  the  giddy  crag  to 
climb,  To  view  the  turret  scathed  by  time.  1831  CARLYLE 
Sart.  Res.  \\.  viii,  The  fire-baptised  soul,  long  so  scathed  and 
thunder-riven,  here  feels  its  own  Freedom.  1844  TMIRLW ALL 
Greece\\\\.  Ixiii.  240  The  flames  that  scathed  Thermus. 
1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  II.  213  The  whole  country  had 
been  scathed  with  fire  and  drowned  in  blood. 

fig.  1842  MANNING  Serm.  (1843)  I.  vi.  83  Familiar  consent 
to  evil .  .scathes  and  deadens  the  spiritual  sense. 

3.  Jig.  To  sear  or  'wither'  with  fierce  invective 
or  satire.  Cf.  SCATHING///,  a. 

1852  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  in.  (1857)  152  At  the  same 
time  that  He  scathed  with  indignant  invective  the  Pharisees. 
1867  FROUDB  Short  Stud.  Ser.  i.  I.  77  (Erasmus  <J-  Luther 
ii.)  His  satire  flashed  about,,  .scathing  especially  his  old 
enemies  the  monks. 

Hence  Scathed  ///.  a. 

1791  GILPIN  Forest  Scenery  n.  71  Many  of  the  oaks  are 
scathed,  and  ragged.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  xxix,  The  hulk 
of  the  Grecian  Admiral,  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  and  still 
sending  forth  a  black  smoke  from  Its  scathed  beams  and 
planks.  1842  BORROW  Bible  in  Sfiain  vi,  Its  scathed  and 
gigantic  crags.  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  III.  152  Is 
that  one  withered  scathed  little  stick  to  be  our  sole  protection 
against  the  storm? 

I  Sca'tliefire.  Obs.  Also  7  scath-,  skath-, 
schath-,  8  dial,  scale-.  See  also  SCAREFIRE.  [f. 
SCATHE  sb.  +  FIRE  sb.  Cf.  G.  schadenjeuer^  Da. 
skadeild,  Norw.  skadeverme]  A  destructive  fire 
or  conflagration. 

1632  HEVWOOD  znd  Pt.  Iron  Age  v.  i.  I  4,  These  horrid 
sights  Lighted  by  scathe-fires.  1658  \V.  BURTON  I  tin. 
Anton.  155  Her  frequent  Schathfires  have  rendred  her  not 
Jess  magnificent,  but  more  famous.  ^1663  KRAMHALL  Vind. 
fr.  Popery  vi.  (1672)  115  In  a  great  Scathfire  it  is  wisdom 
not  only  to  suffer  those  Houses  to  burn  down  which  are 
past  quenching,  but  [etc.].  1796  PEGGE  Derbicisms  Ser.  i. 
60  (E.D.S.)  Scale-fire,  when  a  house  or  town  is  on  fire. 

Scatlieful  (sk^i'Sful),  a.  arch.  Forms:  see 
SCATHE  sb.  [f.  SCATHE  sb.  +  -FUL.  Cf.  Ormin's 
itnns&aJ>efttlL\  Hurtful,  harmful,  injurious. 

CQOO  tr.  Gregory's  Dial.  209  Swa  bonne  geweorSeS  b«t  we 
becumaS  bonne  fram  bam  idlan  wordum  to  bam  sceacuullum. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  249  Gif  the  hapnys  ony  thing,  That 
anoyus  or  scathfull  be.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  n,  i.  34  And 
sum,  wondring,  the  skaithfull  gift  beheld.  1527  ANDREW 
Brun$wyke'sDistyll.\VatersJ&)  b,  This  water,  .withdryveth 
thescadefull  swellyng  In  the  bely.  1586  WARNER /J^.  Eng. 
I.  v.  (1589)  15  Hercules,  .with  skathfull  strokes  bestird  his 
Club  so  well, ..that  [etc.].  1601  SHAKS.  Tiuel.  JV.  y.  i.  59 
With  which  such  scathfull  grapple  did  he  make  With  the 
most  noble  bottome  of  our  Fleete.  1855  SINGLETON  Virg.^ 
Georg.  1. 1. 80  That  scathful  rust  should  prey  upon  its  stalks. 

t  Scatliel,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  4  scathel,  -ylle, 
5  skethill,  skathil(l,  -ell,  6  skatell.  0.  5 
schatell,  schathill.  See  also  SCADDLE  a.  [a.  ON. 
*skoj>ull=  OHG.  scad(K}alt  scadcl,  scatal,  -ett  Goth. 
skabuls  :— OTeut.  *s&aj>u!0-,  f.  *skap- :  see  SCATHE 
sd.]  Injurious, harmful,  dangerous.  Alsoa£r0/.as  sb, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28773  Almus  askes  to  be  wroght  o  rightwis 
aght,.  .for  elles  vnmedi  sal  it  be,  scathel  and  wrangwise  als 
to  be.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  155  Mony  ladde  ber  forth, 
lep  to  laue  &  to  Rest,  Scopen  out  pe  scabel  water,  bat  fayn 
scape  wolde.  a  1400  Morte  Art/i.  32  Scathylle  Scottlande 
by  skylle  he  skyftys  as  hym  lykys.  Ibid.  1642  That  no 
skathelle  in  the  skroggez  skorne  vs  here-aftyr.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  4067  Ascalaphus,  a  skathil  duke  &  skant  mon  in  wer. 


schatheles.. schatell].  t$\$Scot. Field 341111  Chetkam Misc. 
(1856)  II,  Those  skatell  Scotts,  that  all  the  skath  diden. 

Scatheless  (sk^-ftles),  a.  Forms :  see  SCATHE 
sb.  [f.  SCATHE  sb.  +  -LESS.  Cf.  ON.  skatilauss.] 
Without  scathe;  unharmed,  f  Const,  of. 

cxzoo  ORMIN  12038  3ifT  batt  he  lupe  dun  All  skabekes  till 
eorbe.  c  1350  Will.  Palertte  1855  To  a-schape  schaples  fram 
bat  schamful  best,  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1550  That 
scathles.  fulle  sykerly,  I  myght  unto  the  welle  goo.  a  1400- 
go  [see  SCATHELJ.  1563  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  1. 241  To 
fceip  him  skaithless  of  the  samyn  [penalty],  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xv,  '  I  wad  ware  the  best  blood  in  my  body  to  keep 
her  skaithless,1  said  Jeanie.  1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  Est. 
xxviii.  341  It  is  a  game  from  which  you  will  come  out  scathe- 
less,  but  I  have  been  scalded.  1884  Law  7Y;««LXXVIII. 
£7/1  The  wife  and  the  fortunate  individual  who  shared  her 
indictment  escaped  scatheless. 

Hence  Sca-tlielessly  adv. 

1844  TUPPER  Heart  xi.  121  In  the  hope,  .of  ruining  him, 
if  not  of  getting  scathelessly  off  themselves.  1858  J.  H. 
BKKNET  Nutrition  vi.  209  The  soldier  who.. passes  scath- 
lessly  through  twenty  campaigns. 

t  Sca-thely,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SCATHE  sb.  +  -LT  2.] 
With  damage  or  injury.  Only  in  allit.  phr.  to  scape 
(or  aschape)  scathely. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2794  pat  we  so  scabli  ar  a-schaped 
god  mowe  [we]  bonk,  a  1400-50  Alexander  642  If  any 
scolere  in  be  scole  his  skorne  at  him  makis,  He  skapis  him 
full  skathely  bot  if  he  skyp  better. 

Scathing  (sk/i-Sirj),///.  a.     [-INQ2.] 

1.  That  scathes  or  blasts  (see  SCATHE  v.  2). 

1794 COLERIDGE  Monody  Death  Chatterton.  5 1  The  scathing 
lightning.  1813  BYRON  Corsair  \.  x,  Mark  how  that  lone 
and  blighted  bosom  sears  The  scathing  thought  of  execrated 
years !  1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  II.  180  He  launches  the 
scathing  thunderbolt. 

2.  Of  invective,  etc. :  Very  sharp  and  damaging ; 
searing,  'withering*,  cutting. 


1865  LECKY  Ration.  (1878)  I.  251  Week  after  week  he 
launched  from  the  pulpit  the  most  scathing  invectives.  1893 
Times  28  Apr.  9/4  Mr,  Goschen's  speech  was  a  scathing 
exposure  of  the  contrast  between  promise  and  performance. 

Hence  Sca'thingly  adv. 

1847  Tait's  Mag.  XIV.  238  A  feeling  of  his  insignificance 
flashed  scathingly  on  the  quivering  pride  of  Robert  Ander- 
son. 1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xxii.  497  That  Duke  of 
Savoy  whom  Milton  has  made  scathingly  famous. 

Scatire,  obs.  form  of  SCATTER  v. 
Scatol,  variant  of  SKATOL  Chem. 
Scatologic  (skset^fdgik),  a.    [f.  SCATOLOG-Y 
+  -1C.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  scatology  (sense  i). 
^1891  J.  G.  BOURKE  (title)  Scatatogic  [sic\  Rites  of  all  Na- 
tions.   1897  in  Syd,  Soc.  Le.r. 

Scatology  (skatp-lod^i).  [f.  Gr.  otar-,  axwp 
dung  +  -(O)LOGY.] 

1.  That  branch  of  science  which  deals  with  dia- 
gnosis by  means  of  the  fteces.     1897  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  That  branch  of  palaeontology  which  treats  of 
fossil  excrement  or  coprolites.       In  recent  Diets. 

3.  Filthy  literature,    rare. 

1876  N.  <y  <?.  Ser.  v.  V.  31  Mr.  SwJfte's  suggestion  that 
scatology  may  be  derived  from  scateo.  i887^SAiNTSBURY 
Elizab.  Lit.  x.  370  A  large  quantity  of  mere  scatology  and 
doggerel. 

Scatomancy(sk?e't0m2ensi).  [ad.mod.L..y 
mantia  :    see  prec.  and   -MAXCY.]     Divination 
diagnosis  based  on  the  examination  of  the  feces. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Artes  Ixxxiii.  145  b, 
For  this  cause  Scatomancie,  Oromancie,  Drymimancie,  be 
called  the  diuinations  or  Prognostications  of  Phisitians, 
gathered  by  ordures  and  vrines.  1861  READE  Cloister  $  II. 
xxvi,  I  studied  at  Montpelier...  There  learned  I  Dririmancy, 
Scatomancy,  Pathology  [etc.].  1897  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

fScatomanter.  Obs,  rare-1,  [irreg.  ad.  mod.L. 
scatomantiS)  f.  Gr.  <7/far(o)-  dung  +  paims  pro- 
phet.] One  who  practises  scatomancy. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  A  grippes  Van.  Artes  Ixxxiii.  145  b, 
[The  name  Scatophagos}  afterwards  was  denned  to  all  Phisi- 
tions,  in  suche  wise,  that  wee  call  them  Scatophagians  and 
Scatomanters,  that  \?-t  ordure  eaters,  and  lookers  on  ordure. 

Scatophage  (skse'tof^dg).  [ad.  mod.L.  scato- 
phag-us^  a.  Gr.  ovcaro^d-yos :  see  ScATOPHAGOUS  a. 
Cf.  F.  scatophage  adj.]  A  scatophagous  insect  or 
animal ;  esp.  a  dung-fly.  In  recent  Diets. 

t  Scatopha'glan.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  mod.L. 
scatophag-us  (see  next)  +  -IAN.]  One  who  feeds  on 
dung.  1569  [see  SCATOMANTER]. 

ScatophagOUS  (skaVfagas),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
scatophag-us ',  a.  Gr.  CKQ.T o<pdyo$t  f.  <r/faT(o~),  aitwp 
dung  :  see  -PHAGOUS.]  Feeding  upon  dung. 

1891  in  Century  Diet.  1896  Nature  16  July  247/2  In 
StomoxyS).  .the  larva;  are  normally  scatophagous. 

ScatOSCOpy  (skat^skJpi).  rare~°.  [Cf.  prec. 
and  -SCOPY.]  Inspection  of  the  fceces  for  the  purpose 
of  divination  or  diagnosis.  In  recent  Diets. 

Scatses,  obs.  pi.  form  of  SKATE  sb£ 

Scattald  (skse-tald).  Orkney  and  Shell.  Also 
7  scat(t)ell,  8  scatald,  scatteld,  scat(t)hold, 
scattald,  -old,  scathald,  skattald.  [ad.  local 
Scandinavian  *skatthald  ( —  ON.  skatt-r  SCAT 
sb$  +  hald  HOLD  sb."\  The  common  ground  for 
pasture  or  furnishing  fuel,  etc.  of  a  district. 
Hence  Sca'ttalder,  one  who  shares  in  the  scattald. 
Also  in-scattalder  =  *  scattalder ' ;  out-skat 'talder, 
a  resident  in  the  district  who  has  no  share  in  the 
scattald. 

1615  Acts  etc.  Orkney  fy  S/tetl.  (M.iitl.  Cl.  1840)  II.  174 
Anent  going  throuch  thair  nychtbours  scattell. . .  It  sail  not 
be  lesum  to  ony  persone..to  go  throuch  his  nychtbouris 


35  ibid.,  All  horses  belonging  either  to  outscattalders  or  in- 
scattalders.  Ibid.  39  ibid.,  That  the  Sheriff. .  ride  the  marches 
of  the  parish.. when  required  thereto  by  the  scattalders. 
1809  A.  EDMONSTON  Pres.  St.  Zetland  I.  148  The  uncul- 
tivated ground,  outside  of  the  enclosure  [or  town],  is  called 
the  Scatthold,  and  is  used  for  general  pasture,  and  to  furnish 
turf  for  firing.  1883  Chamb.  jfrnt.  211  Beyond  the  turf 
dikes  is  the  scattald  or  common. 
Scatter  (skae-tai),  sb.  [f.  SCATTER  v."\ 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  scattering ;  wide  or 
irregular  distribution ;    dispersion.     Now   chiefly 
with  reference  to  shot. 

1643  J.  W[EALL]  Prepar.  Fast  4  We  are  exposed  aswell 
to  Forraigne  and  Intestine  mischiefes.  This  divide  and 
scatter,  if  it  be  not  prevented,  will  be  no  small  curse.  1650 
T.  VAUGHAN  Anthroposophia  68  Advt.  to  Rdr.,  Let  Them 
[sc.  the  Galenists]  not  mangle,  and  discompose  my  Book 
with  a  scatter  of  Observations,  but  proceed  Methodically  to 
the  Censure  of  each  part.  1893  IVestm.  Gaz.  14  Dec.  5/1 
Had  there  been  no  deflection  from  the  hard  skull  the  shot 
.  .would  have  been  smaller  in  scatter  than  it  is. 

2.  A  small  quantity  loosely  distributed  or  inter- 
spersed ;  a  scattering,  sprinkling,    rare. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
158  Its  sole  displays  quartzose  sand,  with  scatters  of  granite. 
1888  Daily  News  17  Mays/8  The  bodice,  too,  had  a  scatter 
of  diamonds  and  pearls. 

Scatter  (skae-tai),  v.  Forms  :  2  scatere,  3-6 
scater,  skater,  4  sohatre,  scatir(e,  4-5  scatre, 
5  skatre,  (achatir),  6  scattre,  akattir,  sketer,  7 
akatter,  6-  scatter.  [Early  ME.  (izth  c.,  Mid- 
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SCATTER. 

land)  ;  of  obscure  origin ;  formed  with  iterative 
suffix  (see  -Bit5). 

This  and  SHATTER  v.  (which  appears  much  later)  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  respectively  northern  and  southern 
representatives  of  an  OE.  *$c(e}ateriant  which  is  referred 
to  a  supposed  Teut.  root  *skat-  cogn.  w.  Gr.  ffKfS-awvvan. 
to  scatter.  The  etymological  identity  of  the  two  vbs. 
seems,  however,  doubtful,  although  they  have  some  affinity 
of  sense.  It  is  true  that  in  ME.  scatter  occurs  only  in 
northern  and  midland  texts,  with  one  exception  (quot.  1330, 
sense  4);  and  that  in  this  sole  southern  instance  the  MS. 
spells  it  with  sett,  which  should  normally  stand  for  (J ).  But 
initial  (sk)  from  OE.  sc  in  a  native  word  would  be  no  less 
abnormal  in  northern  and  midland  than  in  southern  English. 
The  alleged  cognates  in  Du.  and  LG.  are  questionable. 
Two  instances  are  cited  of  MDu.  schaderen,  with  the 
senses  'to  squander  (money)',  'to  shed  (blood) ';  but  this 
does  not  agree  in  form.  The  sense  '  to  scatter '  assigned  to 
early  mod.Du,  schetteren^  rests  on  the  authority  of  Kilian, 
whose  citation  of  the  Eng.  word  renders  his  testimony 
suspicious.  The  Du.  and  MLG.  schateren  to  resound,  to 
laugh  uproariously  (MLG.  once,  to  be  shattered  by  an  ex- 
plosion) would  seem  to  be  onomatopoeic  ;  at  least  their  sense 
cannot  easily  lie  derived  from  that  assigned  to  the  alleged 
Teut.  root.  Cf.  SCAT  v .3  and  SQUATTER  z/.] 

1.  trans.  To  dissipate,  squander  (goods  or  posses- 
sions). Obs.  or  arch. 

1154  O.  E,  Chron.  an.  1137,  He  hadde  £et  his  tresor  ac  he 
to  deld  it  &  scatered  sotlice.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel, 
Wks.  II.  78  For  }if  bes  ordres  geten  nevere  so  myche  good, 
\>e\  seien  pat  al  is  f>er  ordris,  and  it  were  a  deedli  synne  to 
scatirejies  good  is  in  f»e  world.  1522  MORE  Dequat.  No^-iss. 
Wks.  94  They  would,  .neuer  be  so  mad,  gredily  to  gather 
together  that  other  men  shal  merely  sone  after  scatter 
abrode.  c  1643  HOWEI.L  Lett.  vr.  xvii.  (1650)  I.  204,  I  leave 
the  rest  of  alt  my  goods  to  my  first-born  Edward,  to  be  con- 
sum'd  or  scatterd  (for  I  never  hoped  better),  a  1716  SOUTH 
Serm,  (1744)  VIII.  326  And  was  it  not  worth  the.  .seeing 
his  substance  scattered,  his  children  struck  dead  [etc.]. 

absol.  1879  G.  CAMPBELL  White  $•  Black  243  Mr.  J 

says  the  Germans  are  the  only  men  who  are  saving ;  all  the 
rest  scatter. 

2.  To  separate  and  drive  in  various  directions  (a 
body  of  men  or  animals,  a  collection  of  things) ; 
to  disperse,  dissipate  (a  quantity  of  matter) ;    to 
dispel  (clouds,  mists). 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xvii.  16  [xviii.  14]  And  he  sent  his 
arwes,  and  skatered  ^a.  1382  WVCLIK  Matt.  xxvi.  31,  I  shal 
smyte  the  sheperde,  and  the  sheep  of  the  floe  shulen  be 
scatered.  1582  STANYHURST  &neis  i.  (Arb.)  19  Duck  downe 
theire  fleete  with  a  tempest,  Or  ships  wyde  scatter.  1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  iv.  iv.  513  Buckingham's  Armie  Is  dis- 
pers'd  and  scatter'd.  1596  —  Merck,  y.  i.  i.  33  Dangerous 
rocks,  Which  touching  but  my  gentle  Vessels  side  Would 
scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  streame.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie**  Hist.  Scot.  1 1.  x.  453  Lyk  a  certane  sone,  new  risen 
to  skail  and  skattir  the  Cloudis  of  al  tumulte.  1657  W. 
COLES  Adam  in  Eden  xxiii.  49  The  Leaves  of  wild  Clary., 
put  into  Pottage.. scatter  congealed  blood,  c  1788  BURNS 
Ep,  to  R.  Graham  26  Some  spumy,  fiery,  i^nis  fatmts 
matter,  Such  as  the  slightest  breath  of  air  might  scatter. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac,  i.  iii.  30  A  breeze.. keen  and  hostile, 
scattering  the  snow.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  IV.  xviii. 
117  The  terrible  nameofOdo  scattered  them  in  all  directions, 
1879  Miss  BRADDON  Clov.  Foot  xxviii,  'What  has  become 
of  all  the  photographs?1.. 'Given  to  Tom,  Dick  and  Hairy 
— scattered  to  the  four  winds.  I  have  not  kept  one  of  them.' 

absol.  1594  T.  B.  LaPrimaud,  Fr.  Acati.  n.  283  It  is  the 
nature  of  this  enemy  of  mankind  [sc.  the  Devil]  to  scatter, 
to  disioyne  and  separat. 

fig-  I(5J3  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  45  So  doth  God 
scatter  the  counsells  of  his  enemies.  [Cf.  Vitlg.  Ps.  .\\xii|  i]. 
10  Dominus  dissipet  consilia  gentium. \  1822  SHELLEY  tr. 
Calderon  iii.  145  So  that  Heaven  May  scatter  thy  delusions. 
1869  LECKV  Europ,  Mor.  I.  iii.  430  No  one  did  more  to 
scatter  the  ancient  superstitions  than  did  Cicero. 

b.  intr.  for  refl.  To  separate  and  disperse  ;  to 
go  dispersedly  or  stragglingly.    f  Also  of  a  hawk : 
To  go  to  a  distance. 

c  1430  SyrGener.  (Roxb.)  158  And  kepe  we  vs  to-gedre 
trew  That  we  skater  not  a-sondre.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans 
b  iij  b,  When  thay  [a  Couy  of  partrichys]  be  putt  upp,  and 
begynne  to  scatre,  ye  most  haue  markeris  to  marke  some  of 
thaym.  15..  Scot.  Field  513  in  Chetham  Misc.  II,  When 
the  Skottes.  .seen  our  men  sketer  They.. came  downwarde. 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  m,  ii.  126  The  Commons  like  an 
angry  Hiue  of  Bees  That  want  their  Leader,  scatter  vp 
and  downe.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  ii.  v.  (1611)  46  The 
Fillet  is  shaped  long  and  riarrowe  for  the  more  commodious 
vse  of  women  in.  .restraining  of  their  haire  from  scattering 
about  theire  browes.  1626  BACON  Sylva.  §  138  Sound  dif- 
fuseth  it  selfe  in  round..  J  But  if  the  Sound,  which  would 
scatter  in  Open  Aire,  be  made  to  goe  all  into  a  Canale  ;  It 
must  needs  giue  greater  force  to  the  Sound.  1771  Encycl. 
Brit,  II.  541/2  She  [the  falcon]  must  also  have  two  good 
bells,  that  she  may  be  found  when  she  scattereth.  1795 
SOUTHEY  yean  of  A  re  vi.  309  Aright,  aleft,  The  affrighted 
foemen  scatter  from  his  spear.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants 
II.  74  The  stems  generally  decline  and  scatter  from  each 
other,  instead  of  being  upright  and  close  together.  1817 
SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  vi.  xix,  When  on  my  foes  a  sudden 
terror  came,  And  they  fled,  scattering.  1909  Blackiu.  Mag. 
Aug.  230/2  The  fugitives  scattered  for  miles,  bearing  appal- 
ling tales  of  massacre. 

c.  reft.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1S3S  COVERDALE  i  Chron.  xv.  [xiv.]  9  The  PhUistynes  came, 
and  scatered  them  selues  beneth  in  y«  valley  of  Rephaim. 
1579  TOMSON  Calvirfs  Serm.  Tim.  128/2  They  be  enimies 
to  the  Churche,  and  .scatter  themselues  farre  from  vs.  1625 
B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  iv.  ii.  175  Skr.  He'll  let  you  ha1 
your  liberty—.  Aim.  Goe  forth,  Whither  you  please,  and 
to  what  company — .  Mad.  Scatter  your  selfe  amongst  vs. 
t  d.  trans.  To  separate,  drive  apart  (one  or  more 
individuals/?w«  the  main  body).  Obs. 

1588  EARL  OF  LEICESTER  in  Defeat  Sp.  Armada  (Navy 
Rec.  Soc.)  II.  35  Two  of  the  greatest  carracks  that  the  King 
of  Spain  had  in  his  fleet,  being  scattered  from  the  rest. 
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a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^  Derby sh.  (1662)  r.  234  Their  ships 
with  the  violence  of  the  wind  were  much  shattered,  and  the 
Bonaventure,  scattered  from  the  other  two  ships. 

t  e,  fig.  To  dissipate,  distract  (the  mind,  etc.). 
1450-1330  Myrr.  Our  Ladye  122  A  warnynge  to  take  hede 
that  yf  the  mynde  were  eny  thynge  scatered  before,  then 
to  gather  yt  ageyne  to  gyther.  1625  B  JONSON  Staple  of 
N.  iv.  ii,  Look,  look,  how  all  their  eyes  Dance  P  their  heads 
(obserue)  scatter 'd  with  lust !  1715  tr.  T.  a  Kempis*  Chr. 
Exerc.  in.  xv.  138  If  thou  art  hereby  scattered  in  thy 
Mind. 

3.  trans.  To  throw  about  in  disorder  in  various 
places. 

ciyytArt/t.  $  MerL  (Kulbing)  553  Ac  J?o  t?ai  come  bider 
eft,  Her  werk  was  al  vp  aleft  &  yschatred  here  &  pere. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  fy  T.  361  The  pot  to- 
breketh..And  somme  [of  the  metals]  are  scatered  al  the 
floor  aboute.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  I.  xx.  142  The  fragments 
of  rock  scattered  about  were.,  polar. 

fb.  To  throw  down  (a  thing)  negligently;  to 
drop.  Obs.  rare"1. 

a  1640  Wizard  (MS.)  (Nares),  It  is  directed  to  you  ;  some 
love-letter,  on  my  life,  that  Luce  hath  scattered. 

4.  To  distribute  to  various  positions;    to  place 
here  and  there  at  irregular  intervals.     Chiefly  in 
pa.  pple. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  445  Mykel  more  if  newe 
religious  be  skaterud  in  Cristendome.  1549  ALLEN  Par. 
Leo^  Jude  iij>on  Rev.  8  These  are  ya  messengers  of  Anti- 
christ, scattrid  thoroweout  the  whole  worlde.  1712  SWIFT 
Let.  Eng.  Tongue  \f\is.  (1755)  II.  184  William  the  Con- 
queror proceeded  much  further ;  bringing  over  with  him 
vast  numbers  of  that  nation,  scattering  them  in  every  mo- 
nastery. 1837  LOCKHART  Scott  I.  x.  326  Many  tributes  to 
his  memory  are  scattered  over  his  friend's  other  works. 
1868  RUSKIX  Pol.  Econ.  Art  ii.  130  So  long  as  works  of  art 
are  scattered  through  the  nation,  no  universal  destruction 
of  them  is  possible.  1882  P.  G.  TAIT  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV. 
583/1  If  stars  be  scattered  through  infinite  space,  with 
average  closeness. 

t  b.  intr.  in  pres.  pple.  used  with  a  vb.  of  rest 
(=  scattered').   Obs. 

1555  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  Pref.  6  From  Adam  to 
the  floud . .  when  men  lined  skateryng  on  the  earthe.  1716 
CHURCH  Philip's  War  (1867)  II.  149  He  answered,  there 
were  several  Families,  but  they  Hv'd  scattering.  1726  LEONI 
Albert? s  Archit.  I.  66/2  Laying  all  the.. earth  into  the 
furrow  again  inward,  so  that  none  might  lie  scattering 
outward. 

5.  trans.    To  throw  or  send  forth  so  that  the 
particles  are  distributed  or  spread  about ;  to  sow 
or  throw  (seed,  money,  etc.)  broadcast ;  to  sprinkle, 
strew ;  to  diffuse  (fragrance). 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4682  Molle  on  ^air  heueds 
bai  scaterd.  1530  PALSGR.  699/1,  I  scatter  small  thynges 
abrode,  as  peasyn,  or  beanes.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxlvii. 
16  He..scatereth  y°  horefrost  like  ashes.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant. 
«$•  Cl.  ii.  vli.  25  As  it  [sc.  the  Nile]  ebbes,  the  Seedsman 
Vpon  the  slime  and  Ooze  scatters  his  graine.  1644  SVMONDS 
Diary  (Camden)  54  Some  of  our  men  by  the  King's  com- 
mand scattered  some  papers,  that  if  any  would  come  in. . 
they  should  be  pardoned.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P. 
107  The  Governor,  .bestows  his  Largess.. liberally  scatter- 
ing Rupees.  1821  SHELLEY  Ginevra  126  The  matin  winds 
from  the  expanded  flowers  Scatter  their  hoarded  incense. 
1861  Miss  J.  M.  CAMPBELL  in  Mere  Gar  land  of  Songs  di  We 
plough  the  fields  and  scatter  The  good  seed  on  the  land. 

absol.  1748  GRAY  Alliance  17  Scatter  with  a  free,  though 
frugal,  Hand. 

b.  transf.  and^".  Also,  f  to  spread  (reports,  a 
prophecy). 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  118  O  ioyfull  report,  and 
most  acceptable  rumour,  which  was  scatered  abroade.     1601 
SHAKS.  Alfs  Well  i.  ii.  54  His  plausiue  words  He  scatter'd 
not  in  eares,  but  grafted  them  To  grow  there  and  to  beare. 
d  1662    HEYLIN  Laud  it.  (1671)  251   The  Lady  Davies.. 
scatters  a  Prophesie  against  him.    a  ^771  GRAY  Birds  2  The 
song- thrush  there  Scatters  his  loose  notes.     1858  LONGF. 
M.  Standish  iv.  74  A  hand-grenade,  that  scatters  destruc- 
tion around  it. 

c.  intr.  for  refl. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbactfs  Husb.  i.  (1586)  35  When  it 
[Pulse]  is  rype  it  must  be  geathered..for  it  scattereth  very 
soone.     1642  JER.   TAYLOR  Episc.  (1647)  233   The   Bishop 
should  separate  the  scabbed  sheep  from  the  sound,  least 
their  infection  scatter.     1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  v. 
(1840)  93  The  small   shot,  .scattered  among   them.      1817 
SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  vi.xlvi,  A  wood  Whose  bloom-inwoven 
leaves  now  scattering  fed  The  hungry  storm. 

d.  Of  a  gun,  a  cartridge:   To  distribute  (the 
shot).     Chiefly  absol. 

1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  i.  u.  320  You  must  also  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  Condition  of  the  Gmij  whether  it  be 
apt  to  scatter,  or  carry  the  Shot  round  within  Compass. 
1823  J.  F.  COOPER  Pioneers  i,  The  gun  scatters  well.  1881 
GREENER  Gun  439  Cartridge  loaded  to  scatter  the  shot. 

e.  Physics.  Of  a  surface,  semi-opaque  substance: 
To  throw  back  (light)  brokenly  in  all  directions. 

1833  HERSCHEL  Astron.  §  45  (1839)  32  The  sun.  .illumin- 
ates the  atmosphere  and  clouds,  and  these  again  disperse 
and  scatter  a  portion  of  its  light  in  all  directions.  i88a 
P.  G.  TAIT  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  583/2  In  order  that  a  sur- 
face may  be  illuminated.. it  must  be  capable  of  scattering 
light. 

6.  To  sprinkle  or  strew  with  something. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i,  x.  35  A  narrow  way,  Scattred  with 
busliy  thornes  and  ragged  breares.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  XL 
649  Now  scatter'd  lies  With  Carcasses  and  Arms  th*  en- 
sanguind  Field  Deserted.  1720  DE  FOE  Caf>t.  Singleton 
vL  (1840)  106  The  ground  was  scattered  with  elephant's 
teeth.  1902  E.  PHILLPOTTS  River  i,  Where  the  desert  spread, 
all  scattered  with  great  stones. 

7.  Comb.\  seatteraway  raret  dispersion ;  scatter- 
charge,  load,  a  charge  for  a  gun,  made  to  dis- 


SCATTERED. 

tribute  the  shot  when  fired ;  f  scatter-story,  one 
who  (  spreads '  a  report  or  story  ;  seatter-tuft,  the 
genus  Sporochmts,  one  of  the  algals  (Cassell's 
Encycl.  Dict.y  1887);  f  scatter-wise  adv.,  in 
straggling  order. 

1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  <$•  Eng.  I.  325  So  complete 
was  the  "scatter a wa^y,  that  one  of  the  brethren  never  stopped 
till  he  reached  Saint-Gall.  1881  GREENER  Gun  439  The 
*scatter-charge  has  good  penetration  at  30  and  40  yards 
1901  Ibid.  (ed.  8)  Index,  ^Scatter  loads.  0:1670  HACKET 
Cent.  Serm.  (1675)  734  ^Elian,  and  some  other  such  *scatter- 
stories  as  himself,  do  make  more  reports  of.  .unreasonable 
creatures,  than  of  reasonable  men.  1873  DASENT  Vikings 
III.  xviii.  278  They  sail  very  *scatter-wise  in  coming  back, 
if,  indeed,  these  few  ships  be  part  of  the  host. 

Scatterable  (skse-tsrabl),  a.  [f.  SCATTER  v. 
+  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  scattered. 

1800  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Tram.  XC.  523  The  rays  of  heat 
are.. less  refrangible  than  those  of  light;  and., they  are 
also,  if  I  may  introduce  a  convenient  term,  less  scatterable. 

Scatteration  (sksetsr^i-Jan).  rare.  [f.  SCATTER 
v.  +  -ATION.]  The  action  of  scattering. 

1776  MRS.  A.  GRANT  Lett.  fr.  Mountains  (1806)  I.  212 
After  the  dissolution  and  scatteration  of  last  year's  happy 
trio.  1865  N.  y.  Times  25  Feb.,  The  scatleration  of  Cobb  s 
forces.  1900  Engineering  Mag.  XIX.  750/2  Scatteration 
of  effort  is  dissipation  of  energy. 

Seatteraway  :  see  SCATTER  v.  7. 

Sca'tter-brain.  [f.  SCATTER  v.  +  BRAIN  sb. 
Cf.  the  earlier  SHATTERBRAIN.]  One  who  is  in- 
capable of  serious  connected  thought ;  a  thought- 
less, giddy  person. 

1790  COWPER  .££/.  31  July  Whs.  1836  VI.  324  Though  I  have 
seen  you  but  once, . .  I  have  found  out  that  you  are  a  scatter- 
brain.  1898  BARING-GOULD  Old  Eng.  Home  xii.  28^  The 
generality  of  these  scapegraces  are  simply  scatter-brains. 

So  Scatter-brained  a.,  that  is  a  scatter-brain  ; 
characteristic  of  a  scatter-brain. 

[1747:  cf.  scattered-brained,  SCATTERED  ppl.a.  6.]  1804 
CURRIE  in  Creevey  Papers  (1904)  I.  i.  30  A  scatter-brained 
fellow.  1866  CARLYLE  Remin.  I.  122  A  cheerful  scatter- 
brained creature. 

Scattered  (skse-taid),/^/.  a.  [f.  SCATTER  v. 
+  -ED  !.]  In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  Of  a  flock,  tribe,  company  of  persons,  troops, 
etc. :  Disunited  and  dispersed ;  disorganized ;  also, 
spread  out  in  all  directions. 

1388  WYCLIF  Jer.  1.  17  Israel  is  a  scaterid  flok.  1593 
SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  n.  vi.  93  And  hauing  France  thy  Friend, 
thou  shalt  not  dread  The  scattred  Foe,  that  hopes  to  rise 
againe.  1786  BURNS  '  The  gloomy  flight ',  The  Hunter  now 
has  left  the  moor,  The  scatt'red  coveys  meet  secure.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  412  From  the  field  of  battle 
he  made  his  way.. to  the  neighbourhood  of  Louvain,  and 
there  began  to  collect  his  scattered  forces. 

b-  fig.  Of  feelings,  thoughts,  etc.  :   Distracted, 
discomposed ;  vagrant.     Now  rare  or  06s. 

1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  26  It  doth  require  ..  some 
labour  to  settle  our  wild  scattered  thoughts.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  xi.  294  Adam .  .his  scatterd  spirits  returnd,  To  Michael 
thus  his  humble  words  addressd.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xlv, 
One  word  from  Isaac,  .recalled  her  scattered  feelings. 

2.  Widely  separated  one  from  another  ;  placed 
here  and  there  ;  spread  over  awide  area ;  straggling. 

1595  Polimanteia  in  Brydges  Brit.  Bibl.  I.  281  Mourne 
for  the  trulie  Hon.  Ferdinandos  death  :  whom  though  scat- 
tered teares  haue  honoured  in  some  few  sonnets,  yet  [etc.]. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  112  Having  passed  long  suburbs  and 
scattered  houses  we  came  within  a  Musket  shot  to  the 
mountalne.     1715  POPE  Iliad  I.  Ess.  on  Homer  18  Some 
other  scatter'd  Stories  of  Homer.     1791  BURNS  Lament  for 
.£«r/G/«*c<M>»  iii,  Ye  scatter'd  birds  that  faintly  sing.    1828 
SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth,  xxvii,  A  few  aged  and  scattered  yew  trees. 
1845  BUDD  Dis.  Liver  175  Ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder., 
may  lead  to  scattered  abscesses  in  the  substance  of  the  liver. 
1897  Westm.  Gaz.  n  Mar.  2/1  The  Poor-law  Conference., 
snowed  a  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
substitution  of  the  boarding-out  and  scattered  home  system 
for  the  present  barrack  schools. 

3.  Cast  or  driven  about  loosely  in  all  directions; 
thrown  broadcast,     f  Of  the  hair :  Disordered. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  1.304  His  Legions,  .lay. .Thick  as., 
scattered  sedge  Afloat,  when  with  fierce  Winds  Orion  arm'd 
Hath  yext  the  Red-Sea  Coast.  1785  COWPER  Task  iv.  121 
Oh  Winter,  ruler  of  th'  inverted  year,  Thy  scatter'd  hair 
with  sleet  like  ashes  fiU'd.,1  love  thee !  lbid.\.  67  The 
sparrows  peep... Well  they  eye  The  scatter'd  grain.  1839 
J^  MAIN  A bercrombie's  EU.  Man  his  own  Gard.  40  Let 
grass  be  rolled  with  a  wooden  roller,  to  which  all  the  scat- 
tered worm-cast  earth  will  readily  adhere. 

fb.  Of  a  single  thing  :  Cast  off;  thrown  negli- 
gently, let  drop.  Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  F.Q.  v.  ii.  3  Whom  having  lost,.. And  find- 
ing in  the  way  the  scattred  scarfe,  The  fortune  of  her  life 
long  time  did  feare.     1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  m,  v.  104  Loose 
now  and  then  A  scattred  smile,  and  that  lie  Hue  vpon.    1781 
COWPER  Table-T.  674  [He],  like  a  scatter'd  seed  at  random 
sown,  Was  left  to  spring  by  vigour  of  his  own. 

4.  spec.  a.  Bot.  Occurring  at  wide  and  irregular 
intervals  (see  quots.). 

[1640:   Cf.    SCATTEREDLY.J      1796  WITHERING   Brit.  Plants 

I.  225  Cal.  none,  (except  some  scattered  sheaths).  Ibid. 
III.  176  Root-leaves  on  leaf-stalks,  somewhat  toothed,  beset 
with  scattered  hairs.  1839  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  in.  (ed.  3) 
492  Scattered  (sparsus) ;  used  in  opposition  to  whorled,  or 
opposite,  or  ternate,  or  other  such  terms,  1873  H.  C.  WOOD 
Fresh'iu.  Algae  54  Filament  single,  mostly  scattered. 
b.  £nf.  (See  quot.) 

18*6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  313  Scattered  (Sfarsi). 
When  simple  eyes  are  separate  from  each  other  and  not 
arranged  in  a  certain  order. 


SCATTEREDLY. 

c.  Physics.  Of  light:  Refracted  and  dispersed  in 
all  directions. 

1808  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  280  The  (prisma- 
tic) bows  are  formed  by  scattered  light.  1878  AUNEY  Treat. 
PItotogr.  xii.  88  The  blurring  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the 
scattered  rays  from  the  plate. 

6.  Covered  with  scatterings;  strewn  or  littered 
with  something,  rare. 

1798  BLOOMI-IELD  Fanne r's  Boyt  Winter  56  [He]  Fills  the 
tall  racks  [with  hay]  and  leaves  a  scatter'd  road. 

6.    Comb. :       f  scattered-brained  --  SCATTEII- 

UKAIXED. 

1747  Mew.  Nutrcbian  Crt.  II.  14  [Expressions]  such  as 
easy  fool,  scattered-brained  madman. 

Scattereclly  (skarisidli),^.  [f.  SCATTERED 
///.  a.  +  -LY  *.]  In  a  scattered  manner ;  dis- 
orderedly,  irregularly  ;  t  intermittently. 

1611  SPEED  Theatre  Gt.  Brit.  i.  §  3  All  other  Hands  and 
Ilets,  which  doe  scatteredly  inuiron  it.  1640  PARKINSON 
Tkeat.  Bot.  283  Sometimes  also  growing  scatteredly  on  the 
stalks.  1684  H.  MOKE  Answ.  Remarks  upon  MorS s  Expos. 
2^75  What  Is  more  scatteredly  and  interruptedly  done  as  to 
time,  and  place, . .  is . .  represented  as  done  at  one  time,  and 
in  one  place.  1847  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II. 
No.  5.  252  Elytra,  .minutely  and  scatteredly  punctulate. 
1882  R.  A.  PROCTOR  in  Ktwwlcdge  No.  41.  176  Meteors  of 
the  Perseid  system  may.. be  seen.. in  greater  number,  but 
with  shorter  paths  near  Perseus  ;  more  scatteredly,  but 
with  longer  paths  at  a  distance  from  that  constellation. 

Scatteredness  (skcu'tsidnes).  rare,  [Formed 
as  prec.  +  -NESM.]  Scattered  condition. 

1667  H.  MORE  Diu.  Dial.  v.  iv.  (1713)  408  The  Defectu- 
ousness  and  Scatteredness  of  the  Prophecies. 

Scatterer  (daetarw).  [f.  SCATTER  v.  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  scatters,  in  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1535  COVERDALE  Niilium  \\.  i  The  scaterer  shal  come  vp 
agaynst  the,  &.  laye  sege  to  the  castell.  1555  PHILPOT -4/W. 
for  Spitting  upon  Arrian  A  8  b,  Lea^t  you  might  appeare 
to  be  scatterers  wl  heretiks,  rather  than  gatherers  together 
with  Christ.  1616  T.  SCOT  Pkilomythie  i.  (ed.  2)  F  2,  There 
be  few  scraping  fathers,  but  their  children  prooue  witty 


Dav.  Ps.  lix.  ii  He  who  is  the  shield  of  his  people  is  the 
scatterer  of  their  enemies. 

ScattergOOd  (skartaigud).  [f.  SCATTEK  v.  + 
GOOD  sb.  (sense  7).]  One  who  dissipates  or 
squanders  goods  or  possessions ;  a  spendthrift. 

1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of  Epigr.  56  A  jnery  iest  of  a 
scattergood,  1659  W.  BROUGH  Sacr.  Princ.  220  If  the  first 
heire  be  not  a  scatter-good,  the  third  is  commonly  a  lose-all. 
1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  v,  That  young  scattergood,  the  Laird 
of  Bucklaw.  1884  BLACKMORE  Tommy  Ui»nore  II.  178  You 
have  heard  what  careless  scattergoods  all  honest  sailors  are. 

Sca'tter-gun.  U.  S.  colloq.  [f.  SCATTER  v.  + 
GUN  sb.~\  A  shot-gun. 

187  .  G.  H.  KINGSLEY  Sport  <y  Travel  v.  (1900)  142,  I  take 
up  my  scattergun  and  wander  away.  1891  C.  ROBERTS 
Adrift  Amer.  237  A  '  double-pronged  scatter  gun  '. 

Scatterheaded,«.  rarer-*.  =  SCATTER-BRAINED. 
1867  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  308  A  scatterheaded 
Paddy  like  myself. 

Scattering  (skartarin),  M.  sb,    [-ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SCATTER,  in  various 
senses  ;  also,  an  instance  of  this. 

1382  WYCLIF  Jos.  i.  i  James.. to  the  twelue  kynredis, 
that  ben  in  scateringe  abrood,  hellhe.  a  1425  Cursor  M. 
15541  (Trin.)  pis  n>-}t  shal  ben  a  scateryng  [v.rr.  sculd, 
skaile,  parting]  bitwenc  }ou  and  me.  1545  JOYE  E*p.  Dan. 
xii.  121  There  muste  nedis  folowe..skatermgs  and  disslpa- 
cions  of  nacions.  1588  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  in  De feat Sp.  Armada, 
(Navy  Rec.  Soc.)  I.  359  By  the  occasion  of  the  scattering 
\MS.  schateringe]  of  one  of  the  great  ships  from  tlie  fleet. 
i66aSiiLLiSGHL.  Orig.  Sacrx  \\\,  i.  §  i  By  reason  of  the  pro- 
miscuous scatterings  of  good  and  evil  in  this  life.  1866  B. 
STEWART  Heat  §  189  (1876)  186  As  in  the  case  of  light. .,  so 
also  with  regard  to  heat  there  is  a  diffuse  reflection  or 
scattering  about  of  the  rays. 

attrib.  1833  HEKSCHEL  Astron.  §  45  (1839)  33  Were  it 
not  for  the  reflective  and  scattering  power  of  the  atmosphere, 
no  objects  would  be  visible  to  us  out  of  direct  sunshine... 
This  scattering  action  of  the  atmosphere  [etc.]. 

2.  concr.  That  which  is  scattered. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxlvi.  2  Dispersiones  Israelis 
congregabit...^^  scatiryngis  of  israel  he  sail  gadire.  1546 
Snpplic.of  Poore  Commons  (E.E.T.S.)  71  They.. must  leue 
the  latward  fruit,  with  the  scateryng  of  theyr  come,  for  the 
poor  to  gather,  a  1662  HEYLIN  Laud  i.  (1671)  156  Which 
alone  will  be  able  to  bind  up  the  scatterings  of  divided 
affections  into  strength.  1692  SOUTH  12  Semi.  (1697)  II. 
455  The  former  Instances  of  Temporal  Prosperity,  which 
are  but  (as  it  were)  the  promiscuous  Scatterings  of  his 
Common  Providence.  1747  W.  GOULD  Ants  36  A  white 
Substance,  not  altogether  unlike  the  Scatterings  of  fine 
Sugar.  1008  Bet™.  Trent  <$-  Axeholme  107  On  the  grass., 
lies  a  thick  scattering  of  petals. 

b.  A  sparse  number  or  amount ;  a  small  pro- 
portion (of  persons)  interspersed. 

1628  EAKLE  Microcosm,  xxxii.  G,  He  has  his  sentences 
for  Company,  some  scatterings  of  Seneca  and  Tacitus.  1690 
C.  NESSK  Hist.  O.  *$•  N.  T.  I.  180  The  gentile  world  wherein 
God  had  some  scatterings  of  holy  ones.  1896  Strand  Mag. 
XII.  348/1  There  is  a  scattering  of  Europeans  among  the 
divers. 

Scattering  (skae'tarirj),  ///.  a.    [f.  SCATTER  v. 

+  -ING  -.] 

1.  In  intransitive  senses,  a.  That  disperses  in  all 
directions;  hence  vagrant,  roving,  stray.  fOf 
action :  Erratic. 

c  1450 />>;</  1. 191  Thusstaterand  [?n<z<f  scateraiid]Scottes, 
holdc  y  for  sottes,  of  wrenches  vnwar.  iCf.SkUerendeScoltes 
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v.r,  c  1330  in  Langtoft  C/iron.  (Rolls)  II.  252.]  1555  EDEN 
Decades  (Arb.)  121  The  naked  seely  sowles  were  slayne  for 
the  most  parte  lyke  scaterynge  sheepe.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth. 
in.  iii.  151  Nor  build  your  selfe  a  trouble  Out  of  his  scat- 
tering, and  vnsure  obseruance.  1691  RAV  Creation  i.  (1692) 
36  The  scattering  Spirits  remaining  in  the  Heart  may  for 
a  time  being  agitated  by  heat,  cause  these  faint  Pulsations. 
1718  ROWE  tr.  L  Heart  iv,  190  The  scatt'ring  clouds  disclos'd 
the  piercing  light.  1724  DE  FOE  Metii.  Cavalier  (1840) 
122  They  sent  about  twenty  scattering  troopers. 

b.  Lying  scattered  or  spread  out  over  a  compara- 
tively wide  area  ;  occurring  sparsely  or  irregularly  ; 
sporadic;  of  a  composite  thing,  having  its  parts 
so  spread  out ;  straggling.  Now  chiefly  U,  S. 

Of  votes  ( U.S.) :  Miscellaneous,  cast  for  candidates  whose 
poll  is  too  small  to  call  for  separate  enumeration. 

1610  HOLLAND  Ctimdetfs  Brit.  i.  439  A  small  village  it  is 
in  these  daies,  inhabited  in  scattering  wise.  1642  FULLER 
Holy  <?•  Prof.  St.  v.  xiv.  414  Then  first  he  sells,  .some 
stragling  maimour  . .  as  counting  the  gathering  of  such 
scattering  rents  rather  burdensome  then  profitable.  1677 
HUBBAKU  Indian  Wars  (1865)  II.  256  Many  of  these 
scattering  Plantations  in  our  Horders.  .were  contented  to 
live  without.  .Yoake  of  Government.  1697  DRVDKN  V'irg. 
Georg.  iv.  192  Yet,  lab'ring  well  his  little  Spot  of  Ground, 
Some  scatt'ring  Potherbs  here  and  there  he  found.  1709 
STKYPE  Ann,  Ref,  xxxii.  325  Now  to  gather  up  a  few  mure 
scattering  passages  that  happened  this  year,  1:1710  CI-LIA 
FIENSES  Diary  (i8SS)  164  They  being  scattering  houses, 
here  one,  there  another.  1828-32  WEBSTKR,  Scattering 
not  united;  divided  among  many;  as,  scattering  votes. 


which  they  had  written  down,  their  speech  passed  out  of  all 
reach  of  knowledge.  1879  A.  JOHNSTON  Hist.  A  met:  Poli- 
tics (1884)  221  The  Electoral  votes.. were  found  to  be,  for 
President,  Grant,  286,  T.  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  42,  and 
21  scattering.  1888  Amer.  Jrnl.  Psychol,  I.  408  Letters 
appearing  in  the  record  less  frequently  than  five  per  cent 
of  these  numbers  have  been  regarded  as  scattering  errors. 
C.  That  scatters  or  falls  here  and  there. 

1761  WESLKY  Jrnl.  20  June  (1827)  III.  61  We  had  only 
some  scattering  drops  [of  rain].  1794  NELSON  21  Jan.  in 
Nicolas  Di$p,  (1845)  I.  364  They  only  got  a  few  scattering 
shot  at  us. 

2.  That  causes  dispersion. 

1808  HKKSCHKL  C0£  Rings  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  280  A 
scattering  glass  applied  to  the  incident  ray,  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  diminish  the  brightness  of  the  [prismatic]  bow. 

Hence  f  Sca'tteringness.   Obs.  rare~^. 

1747  in  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  V.  102  The  scatteringness  of 
the  Settlements,  .must  ever  render  them  liable  to  Depreda- 
tions. 

Scatteringly  (akse-tarirjli),  adv.  [f.  SCATTER- 
ING ppl.  a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  scattering  manner ;  so 
as  to  disperse  in  all  directions  ;  not  compactly  and 
in  a  body;  irregularly;  intermittently. 

1570  FOXE  A.  fy  Af.  (ed.  2)  250/1,  I  thought  here  good  to 
packe  them  all  in  one  general  heape  together,  as  I  finde 
them  in  Malmesbery,  and  in  other  sondry  autors  scater- 
yngly  recited.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  ci.  163  The  Humble 
Bee  Orchis  hath,  .leaues,  which  growe  scatteringly  about 
the  stalke.  1652  HEVLYN  Cosmogr.  iv.  127  The  Houses 
scatteringly builtamongst  Hills  and  Gardens,  c  1680  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Tracts  126  Some  [Gradual  Verses]  are  scatteringly 
to  be  found  in  Homer.  1746  S.  SIMPSON  Agreeable  Historian, 
I.  300  This  town.. consists  of  one  Street,  lying  scatteringly 
almost  a  Mile  in  Length.  1880  W.  G.  T.  SHEDD  Homiletics 
v.  118  Too  many  sermons  are  composed  scatteringly  all 
along  through  the  week. 

Scatterling  (skartatlirj).  [f.  SCATTER  v.  + 
-LING1.]  A  wandering  or  vagabond  person;  a 
vagrant.  Also  transf.  Now  arch. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.  63  Yet  oft  annoyd  with  sondry 
bordragings  Of  neighbour  Scots,  and  forrein  Scatterlings. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  ix.  §  8.  510/2  But  God  was 
no  better  pleased  with  these,  then  with  the  other  scatterlings 
at  Lincolne.  1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XVI.  517  From  mossy 
hillock,  and  tremulous  stalk,  We  gather'd  the  lovely 
scatterlings. 

attrib.  1880  BLACKMORI:  Alary  A  nerlty  1 1.  iv.  62  The  four 
.  .had  nothing  to  do  with,  and  little  to  say  to,  any  of  the 
scatterling  folk  about  them. 

Scattermouch,  (skae-taimautf).  [Alteration 
of  SCARAMOUCH  after  SCATTER^.]  (See  quot.  1893 
and  cf.  SCARAMOUCH  2.) 

1892  STEVENSON  &  L.  QSBORNE  Wrecker  194  note,  In  sea 
lingo  (Pacific)  Dutchman  includes  all  Teutons  and  folk  from 
the  basin  of  the  Baltic  ;  Scattermouch,  all  Latins  and  Le- 
vantines. 1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  (ed.  3)  360  Scatter- 
mouchcs  and  ruffians  from  the  four  seas. 

Scattery  (skartari),  a.  [f.  SCATTERS.  +  -T.] 
Characterized  by  scattering ;  scattered ;  sparse ; 
straggling. 

1816  L.  HUNT  Rimini  i.  4  And  the  far  ships,  lifting  their 
sails  of  white  Like  joyful  hands,  come  up  with  scattery 
light, .  .true  to  the  wished-for  day.  1847  LD.  JEFFREY  Let. 
20  Apr.  in  Ld.  Cockburn  Life  (1852)  II.  413  The  village  is 
very  small  and  scattery,  and  all  mixed  up  with  trees.  1877 
BLACKMORE  Erema  xvi.  (1880)  96  Not  to  benefit  the  world 
in  general,  in  a  large  and  scattery  way — but  to  right  the 
wrong  of  my  own  house. 

t Scatu'riency.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  next:  see 
•ENCY.]  The  condition  of  being  scaturient. 

1667  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  in.  xlv.  (1713)  544  Is  it  so  difficult 
to  determine,  whether  is  more  expedient,.. Fruitfulne^s  or 
Sterility,  or  If  you  had  rather,  Aridity  or  Scaturiencyf 

Scaturient  l^skatiua-rient),  a.  [ad.  L.  scatu- 
rient-eni)  pr.  pple.  of  scat ur ire ^  f.  scatert  to  flow 
out.]  That  flows  out  or  gushes  forth. 

1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  221  The  glandulous 
substance  of  the  Paps  is  a  little  contracted,  so  that  they  do 
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not  so  readily  receive  the  milky  humour,  that  way  scaturient. 
1805  Kdin.  Rev.  VII.  214  He  wielded. .a  pen  so  scaturient 
and  unretentive,  that.. he  himself  must  have  been  often 
astonished  .  .at  the  extent  of  his  lucubrations.  1831  LAMB 
Elia.  Ser.  11.  Newspapers  ^yrs.  ago>  We  well  remember., 
sallying  forth,  .to  trace  the  current  of  the  New  River,  .to  its 
.scaturient  source.  01876  M.  COLLINS  Pen  Sketches  (1879) 
I.  150  The  drip  and  tinkle  of  its  scaturient  waters. 

t  Scaturi'glnous,  <z.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  scatil- 
rigin-dsus,  f.  scaiurigines  pi.  gushing  waters,  f. 
scaturire :  see  SCATURIENT  and  -ous.j  Full  of 
or  abounding  in  springs.  In  quots.y%f. 

1656  BLOU.NT  Glossogr.^  Scatnriginous,.  .that  bursts  out, 
or  runs  over,  out  of  which  water  riseth.  1708  Brit.  Apollo 
No.  36.  2/1  Our  Querist.. has  exhausted  his  Scaturigmous 
Brains,  to  explore  Epithets.  1709  Ibid,  II.  No.  64.  2/2 
Thou.. from  whose  Scaturiginous  Inventive  Faculty,  such 
a  Multiplicity  of  Horisonant  Phrases  arise. 

Scaubard,  -art,-erc,ac.,oU.ff.  SCABBARD  J^.1 
Scaud,  variant  form  of  SCALD  a.1  and  v. 
Scaiiff,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SCAPF  sb. 
Scaul,  obs.  f.  SCALL  sb.  and  Sc.  f.  SCOLD. 
Scaulde,  var.  f.  SCALD  a.1;  obs.  f.  SCALD  v. 
Scan  ill  (skym),  sb.    .5V.  and  dial.    Also  scam, 
scame,  skaum.     [Belongs  to  SCAUM  v.] 

1.  A  burn  or  scorch  ;  '  the  act  of  singeing  clothes 
by  putting  them  too  near  the  lire,  or  by  means  of 
a  hot  iron'  (Jam.)  ;  also,  a  mark  of  burning, 

1813  PICKKN  l\ic»is  I.  132  (Jam.)  But  ay  whan  Satan  blaws 
the  coal,  I  find  it's  best  the  scaum  to  thole.  1874  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  Malcolm  II.  xix.  260  To  hide  a  scaum  she  had  taen 
for  a'  her  pride. 

2.  A  thin  haze  or  mist ;  a  light,  misty  vapour. 
1824   MACTAGGAKT  Gallo^nd.   Encycl.    421   There   is  red 

scaum,  white  scaum,  and  many  others.  By  the  colour  or 
hue  of  the  scaum  do  Watherwiseakers  guess  about  coming 
weather.  1825  JAMIKSO.V,  Scaum  o*  the  sky.  1877  J.  VEITCH 
Hist,  ff  Poet.  Sc.  Border  xii.  426  A  wide-spreading  web  oi 
greyish  cloud,  the  >knum  of  the  sky. 

Scaum  (sk§m),  v.  Sc.  and  dial.  Also  scam(e, 
skauru.  [Of  obscure  origin.] 

1.  trans.  To  burn  slightly,  scorch,  char.     Also, 
{  to  bespatter'  (Brockett  N.  C.  Gloss.,  ed.  2,  1829). 

a  1670  SPALDING  Troiib.  Clias.  I  (Uannatyne  Club)  II.  247 
Ane  fyrie  cros  of  tyinber,  quhairof  evcrie  point  of  the  eras  was 
scamit  and  brynt  with  fyre.  1808  JAMIESOX  AJ>p.t  To  Scam. 
to  scorch.  1825  —  To Scaumt  Scamc,  v. a.  to  burn  blightly; 
to  singe.  1841  W.  AITKKN  Poet.  Whs.  53  Some  had  their 
claes  tied  in  a  clout  To  keep  them  frae  be'n  scaumed.  1882 
Pall  Afall  G.  26  July  4/2  Then  conies  a  bitter  March  wind, 
with  snow  and  sleet,  which  '  scam  '  the  soft  plants,  and  leave 
them  withered  as  if  they  had  been  touched  by  fire. 

2.  *  To  envelope  in  a  miit  or  haze,  to  shade  * 
(E.D.D.). 

1871  P.  H.  WADDELL  Ps.  Ixxx.  10  The  heights  they  were 
scaumed  wi'  her  shadow. 

Scaumpioun,  obs.  form  of  CHAMPION. 
tScaunt,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1.     [Aphetic  form  for 
ascaunt.      See  ASKANT  adv."]     Oblique. 

1741  BettcrtoiCs  Eng.  Stage  v.  66  The  Contraction  of  the 
Lips  and  the  Scaunt  Look  of  the  Eyes,  expresses  the 
Gesture  of  a  deriding  and  malicious  Person. 

Scaup  ^sk^p).  Short  for  SCAUP-DUCK.  Also 
Comb,  scaup-pochard  (rare)  — scaup-duck. 

1797  LATHAM  in  Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  IV.  116  The  trachea 
of  the  Pochard,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  Scaup.  1824  J.  F.  STEPHENS  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  XII. 
n.  198  Scaup  pochard  (Fuliguta.  Marila}.  Ibid.  200  The 
Scaup,  .inhabits  Iceland,  and  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  America.  1905  Blackiv.  Rlag: 
June  768/2  A  small  party  of  scaup.,  next  came  into  focus. 

Scaup,  variant  form  of  SCALP  j£.l  and  sb? 

Scaup-duck  (skgp,d»k).  [?f.  scaup  SCALP  j^.2: 
see  quot.  a  1672. 

The  Icel,  skdtfh&tut  (/id'tta  —  hen),  occurring  once  as  the 
nickname  of  a  man,  is  prob.  unconnected.] 

A  duck  of  the  genus  Futiguia,  esp.  Fuligula 
mania,  inhabiting  the  seas  of  northern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America. 

a  1672  WILLUGHBY  &  RAY  Ornith.  in.  (1676)  279  Avis  hate 
the  Scaup-duck  dicta  est,  quoniam  scalpam  i.e.  pisces  testa- 
ceos  fractos  seu  contritos  esitat.  1785  PENNANT  Arctic 
Zool.  II.  565  Scaup  Duck.  1797  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.  3)  I. 
661/1  The  maula,  or  scaup-duck,  is  less  than  the  common 
duck.  1886  NEWTON  ittJ.  (ed.  9)  XXI.  378/2  The  female 
Scaup-Duck  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  Dunbird 
or  female  Pochard  by  her  broad  white  face. 

Scauper,  variant  form  of  SCALPER!. 

Scaur  (sk^j).  Chiefly  Sc.  [dial.  var.  of  SCAR 
sb.\]  A  precipitous  bank;  a  cliff;  the  ridge  of  a  hill. 

1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  i.  xii,  Is  it  the  roar  of  Te viol's 
tide,  That  chafes  against  the  scaur's  red  side?  1834  H. 
MILLER  Scenes  §  Leg.  iv.  (1857)  45  Its  place  on  the  rock, 
has  ever  since  remained  as  undislinguishable  as  the  scaurs 
and  cliffs  around  it.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  54  Down  the 
shingly  scaur  he  plunged.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Marq.  fy 
Merck.  II,  i.  6  Hesper  shone  Like  a  beacon  over  the  moun- 
tain scaurs.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq.  243  Dwarf 
pines.. grew  thinly  among  loose  stone  and  gravel  scaurs. 
1897  KIPLING  Capt.  Cour.  ix.  193  Scaur  and  ravine  changed 
and  rolled  back  to  jagged  mountains. 

Scaur,  var.  SCAR  a. ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  SCARE  v. 

Scaurie  (skj'ri).  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Also 
acorey,  scourie,  ecowry,  skoray,  scorie, 
sko(r)rie,  skory.  [Scandinavian:  cf.  Norw.^aare 
(Aasen),  ON.  skdrc.]  The  young  of  any  kind  of 
gull. 

1805  G.  BARRY  Orkney  Isl.  303  The  Brown  and  White 
Gull . .  which  the  people  here  call  the  scorey,  i*  much  more 
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rarely  met  with  than  most  others.  1806  P.  NEILL  Tour 
Orkney  $  Shetland  25  The  K rough.. is  the  resort  and 
nursery  of  hundreds  of  scauries,  or  herring-gulls  (larits 
ftisctts).  I  believe  the  Orkney  name  scaurie  is  applied  to 
this  gull  only  while  it  is  young  and  speckled;  and  it  loses 
its  speckled  appearance  after  the  first  year.  1821  SCOTT 
Pirate  v,  For  your  harvest  on  the  crag,  I  suppose  you  mean 
these  scowries,  or  whatever  you  call  them.  1844  W.  H. 
MAXWELL  Sports  fy  Adv.  Scot,  xxxviii.  (1855)  300  A  skoray, 
or  young  kittiwake.  1899  J.  SI*ENCE  Shetland  Folk- Lore  14 
The  plee  o'  the  skorie,  the  birr  o'  the  snipe. 

t  Scant,  v.  Obs.~°  [Origin obscure;  connexion 
with  mod.  dial,  scattf,  to  push  with  the  feet,  is  un- 
likely.] intr.  ?To  dart.  Hence  Scautand/^/.  a. 

a.  1400-50  A  lexaitder  4200  pire  Cocatricesse  in  creuessis  ^ar 
kindiles  ^ai  brede,  Scorpions  many  score  scautand  neddirs. 

Scavage  (skse'vedg),  sb.  Also  5  scawage,  6 
&kawage,skavag(e,  7scavadge.  [a.  A¥*scawage9 
schaivage  {Rolls  of  Parlt.  an.  1402),  =North- 
Eastern  OF.  escatnvage,  f.  escauwer  to  inspect,  ad. 
Flemish  scamveti  =  Ofa  scfawian  SHOW  v. 

The  OK.  synonym  was  sceatvung  (see  SHOWING  -vbL  s/>.)t 
the  ME.  form  of  which  was  adopted  into  AF,  as  scawcnge 
(1419  in  Liber  Albns  223).  In  the  isth  c.  lawyers  were 
aware  of  the  etymological  meaning,  and  invented  the  word 
SHEWAGB  as  an  explanatory  synonym.] 

1.  A  toll  formerly  levied  by  the  mayor,  sheriff, 
or  corporation  of  London  and  other  towns  on 
merchant  strangers,  on  goods  offered  for  sale 
within  their  precincts.  The  toll  was  prohibited  by 
Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  8.  Also  attrib.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  vii.  (1481)  h  vij  b,  And  by  the 
purse  been  signefyed  them  that  receyue  the  costumesj  tolles, 
.scawage,  peages  and  duetees  of  the  cytees  and  townes. 
a  1500  ARNOLDS  Chron.  (1811)  p.  xiv.  The  marchaundyses 
wherof  skauage  ought  to  be  taken  in  London,  and  ho\v 
meche.  1502  in  I.  S.  Leadam  Star  Chamber  Cases  (1903) 
go  He  was  Skavage  gatherer  in  London,  both  to  the  muire 
and  Shreves  there.  Ibid,  92  There  was  skavage  askyd  by 
oone  James  skavage  gatherer  then  of  oone  Skrevencr  Fre- 
man  of  Excestre  for  cloth  bi  him  brought  to  London  by 
water,  and  he  refusid  to  pay  it.  (11513  FABVAN  Chron. 
vn.  338  This  yere  [1252]  the  cytezyns  [of  London]  had 
graunted  of  ye  Kyng,  y1  no  cytezyns  shulde  paye  scauage  or 
tolle  for  any  bestis  by  them  brought,  as  they  before  tymes 
had  vsed.  1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  yfll,  c.  8  §  4  The  tables  so 


to_be  sette  upp  in  the  Cytie  of  London  touchynge  Scavage. 
_~_  ~  s  Custom  ho.  giij,  heading^  Scauadge.  1641  W, 
HAKEWILL  Libertie  of  Subject  123  There  are  other  duties 


then  Customer  and  Subsidies  due  upon  tbe  landing  of  wares; 
for  example  Wharfage,  Cranage,  Scavage  and  such  like. 
1676  MOLLOY  De  "Jure  Marit.  it.  xiv.  (1688)  325  Scavage  is 
an  ancient  Toll  or  Custom  exacted  by  Mayors,  Sheriffs,  &c. 
of  Merchant-Strangers  for  Wares  shewed  or  offered  to  sale 
within  their  Precincts.  1800  COLQUHOUN  Comtn.  Thames 
xi.  332  Of  Scavage  (i.e.  She  wage  or  Surveying)  of  certain 
Goods  imported  by  Foreign  Merchants. 

f  2.  The  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  scavager. 

1547  in  E.  B,  Jupp  Carpenters'  Co.  (1887)  386  Item  payd 
to  the  skavynger  for  hys  hole  yeres  skavag, .  .  ij  '. 

f3.  Refuse,  etc.  scavenged  from  the  roads.  Obs. 

1706  in  J.  E.  Cox  Ann.  St.  Helens  Bishopsgate  vii. (1876) 
127  Mr.  Chewier  had  leave  to  sink  a  place  for  laying  in  of 
dung  or  scavage. 

Sca'Vage,  v.  rare.  [Back-formation  from 
SCAVAGER. J  trans.  =  SCAVENGE  v.  Also  intr. 
for  refl.  (fig-}>  Hence  Sca'vaging  vbl.  sb. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lend.  Labour  II.  222/1  The  scavagmg 
work,  moreover,  was  'scamped'.  Ibid.  252/2  The  general 
depreciation  of  wages  in  the  scavaging  trade.  Ibid.  259 
The  street-orderly  system  of  scavaging  the  metropolitan 
thoroughfares.  1852  Meandcrings  of  Mem.  I.  56  The  brain 
will  scavage  and  the  breast  unstuff. 

Sca'vager.  Also  skavager.  [a.  AF.  scawa- 
gert  f.  scawage  SCAVAGE  sb.\  see  -EK2. 

1307 in  R.  R. Sharpe Col. Lett. Bk.C.City  of  London  (1901) 
151  note,  Pro  curia  de  scawageriis,  1419  Liber  Albns 
(Rolls)  333  Lez  scawageours  averont  iiii  deniers  pur  chescun 
tile  nusance  issint  remoez  ou  debrusez.] 

fl.  An  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  take*  scavage*, 
and  who  was  afterwards  also  charged  with  the  duty 
of  keeping  the  streets  clean.  Obs. 

1477-9  R€C>  $*•  Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  89  Item,  paid  to  the 
Skauagers  for  the  pament  endited.  viij  d.  1536  City  of 
Land.  Rep.  ix.  183  b,  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  in.  171 
Item,  for  by  cawse  compleynt  was  made  by  one  of  b*  scava- 
gers  of  ye  Warde  of  Faryngdon,  for  kepyng  of  the  stretes 
there  vnclene.  1835  App.  Munic.  Corpor.  Rep.  n.  845 
Searchers  for  unwholesome  Meat.  Scavager  to  gather  the 
Money.  Gaoler. 

2.  Used  for  SCAVENGER  2.    rare. 
1851  MAYHEW  Lend.  Labour  II.  218  The  nominal  wages 
of  the  scavagers.     Ibid.  221,  252. 

Soa-vagery.  rare"1,   [f.  SCAVAGE  sb.  -f-  -EHY.] 

=  SCAVENGERY. 

1851  MAYHEW  Loud.  Labour  II.  217/2  In  scavagery,  the 
average  hours  of  daily  work  are  twelve.  Ibid.  259/2  When 
the  sages  of  the  city  sewers  did  not  consider  any  proposed 
improvement  in  scavagery  worthy  their  attention. 

B9avan(t :  see  SAVANT. 

Scavel  (skse'vel).  dial.  Also  5,  7  scavell,  6-7 
skaveU,  6  skavel,  7  Vskeval,  9  skafell,  skaffel, 
scaffle.  [?  f.  ON.  skafa  to  scrape,  SHAVE  z>.]  A 
small  spade  (see  quot.  1823). 

1:1440  Jacobs  Jf-W/xxvii.  178  Now  schal  I  telle  3011,  how 
}e  schal  caste  out  be  hard  wose  of  }oure  synne,.wyth  a 
scauel  of  confessioun.  Ibid.  179  A  scauel,  in  Jw  heued  beforn, 
hath  a  scho  of  yren,  scharp  &  my^ti,  &  an  heued,  hole  & 
narow,  &  a  long  stele,  an  handyll.  1559  in  Boys  Sandwich 
(1792)  737  One  workeman  with  a  spade  or  skavell  may  digg 
in  one  howre  C.  foote.  1573  TUSSER  Hush.  (1878)  38  With 


skuppat  and  skauel,  that  marsh  men  alow,  c  1613  SPELMAS 
Relat.  Virginea  47  They  digg  many  holes  which  before  the 
English  brought  them  scauels  and  spades  they  used  to  make 
with  a  crooked  peece  of  woode.  1823  MOOR  Suffolk  IVds.  j 
352  Skajfel)  a  small  spade  or  skuppet  used  in  draining... 
It  differs  from  a  spade  in  not  tapering  toward  the  edge,  and 
in  having  its  sides  slightly  turned  up. 

b.  attrib. ,  as  scavel  work\  scavel-man,  scavel 
spitter  (see  quots.). 

1581  in  C.  Welch  Tower  Bridge  (1894)  103  [A  number  of  J 
showtmen,  now  called  *scavelmen.  1584  Faversham  Parish 
Reg.  (MS.),  John  Price  a  scauelman  or  dicker.  1587  FLEM- 
ING Contn.  Holinsked  III.  1544/2  A  great  manie  marshmen 
were  assigned  to  laie  the  fleech  vpon  the  sides  of  the  wals, 
and  were  called  scauelmen.  1803  Naval  Chron.  XV.  58 
The  scavelmen  are  a  description  of  labourers,  .who  attend 
to  clean  and  pump  the  docks,  and  in  general  assist  the  ship- 
wrights. 1750  BLANCKLEY  Nov.  Expositor^  *ScavelSpitters, 
are  a  small  Spade,  only  shod  half  way,  and  are  used  for 
Digging  Clay.  1642  Burghmote  Book  B,  Canterb.  (MS.), 
Which  persons  are  appointed  for  the  *Scavell  work  and  are 
disired  to  digge  Turf  and  earth  for  the  fortification. 

Scavenage (skce-vened^).  [Irreg.  f.bc-AVEN(GE) 
+  -AGE.]  The  action  or  work  of  scavenging. 

1878  Lancet  12  Jan.  64  The  system  of  scavenage  for  the 
borough.  1885  Scientific  American  9  May,  The  Jewish 
priests  maintained  a  system  of  scavenage,  themselves  super- 
vised the  cleansing  of  cities  and  habitations. 

Scavenge  (skre'vendg),  v.  [Back-formation 
from  SCAVENGER.] 

1.  trans.  To  clean  out  (dirt,  etc.). 

a  1644  QUAKLES  Sheph.  Orac.  ii.  (1646)  22  Should  I  but 
name  The  Tithe  of  that  base  dunghill  trash,  brought  in  By 
your  Dominicans,  scaveng'd  out  agin  By  worse  Franciscans. 

2.  To  scrape  dirt  from   (the  streets)  ;   also,  to 
cleanse  (the  surface  of  a  river"). 

1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II.  197/2  In  wet  weather 
there  is  at  least  twenty  times  more  '  mac '  than  dung  sca- 
venged. 1866  Act  28  ff 30  I'ict.  c.  89  §  52  The  Conservators 
shall  cause  the  Surface  of  the  Thames  to  be  effectually 
scavenged,  m  order  to  the  Removal  therefrom  of  Substances 
liable  to  Putrefaction. 

trans/,  1858  KINGSLEY  Misc.,  Chalk-Stream  I.  182  They 
are  Vorticellae;  and  every  one  of  those  bells,  by  the  ciliary 
current  on  its  rim,  is  scavenging  the  water — till  a  tadpole 
comes  by  and  scavenges  it. 

i3.  absol.  or  intr. 

1883  Harper  s  Mag.  Mar.  528/1  We  saw  fleeting  glimpses 
of  working-women  scavenging,  hanging  out  clothes,  huck- 
stering. 1894  Daily  News  26  Apr.  2/4  Mr.  Mil  vain. . 
objected  to  the  Conservancy  being  released.,  of  their  power 
to  scavenge  eastward. 

Scavenger  (skse'vend^aj),  sb.  Also  6  ska- 
vinger,  -ynger,  scavengere,  6-8  scavinger,  7 
skavenger.  [Altered  form  of  SCAVAGEK,  with 
intrusive  «  as  in  passenger^  messenger.] 

1.  ^SCAVAGER  i.     Now  only  Hist. 

1547  [see  SCAVAGE  sb.  2],  1598  STOW  Surv.  328  In  Sepul- 
chers  parish  common  Counsaile  six,  Constables  foure,  Sca- 
uengers  foure  [etc.].  1638  Tar/ton's  Jests  C  i  b,  When 
Tarlton  dwelt  in  Gracious  street.,  he  was  chosen  Scauenger, 
and  often  the  Ward  complained  of  his  slacknesse,  in  keeping  , 
the  streets  cleane.  1677  THOROTON  Nottinghamsh.  492  I 
There  is  an  Officer  of  the  Town  called  the  Scavenger,  that 
looks  to  the  Pavement  and  Streets  of  the  Town,  and  attends 
upon  the  Majors  wife.  1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3053/2  An  Act 
for  Exempting  Apothecaries  from  Serving  the  Offices  of 
Constable,  Scavenger,  and  other  Parish  and  Ward-Offices. 
1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  4  The  government  of  this  ward  is 
in  one  alderman,.. seven  .scavengers,  aiid  a  beadle.  1835 
App.  Munic.  Corgor.  Rep.  i.  172  (Aberystwith),  The  Sca- 
vengers are  appointed  in  the  same  manner.  The  persons 
usually  selected  for  this  office  are  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  the  poor,  and  they  employ  the  paupers  in 
sweeping  the  streets. 

f  D.  As  the  title  of  an  official  under  the  East 
India  Company.  Obs. 

1708  MS.  list  in  Yule  s.v.,  John  Butt,  Scavenger  and 
Cornmeeter,  Tevenapatam,  Merchant.  1760  Fort  William 
Cons,  in  Long  Sel.  Rec.  Gov.  (1869)  245  (Yule)  Mr.  Handle, 
applying  to  the  Board  to  have  his  allowance  of  Scavenger 
increased . .  we  allow  htm  Rs.  20  per  month  more  than  before. 

2.  A  person  whose  employment  is  to  clean  streets, 
by  scraping  or  sweeping  together  and  removing 
dirt,     f  Also,  a  person  employed  to  keep  clean 
a  church. 

1530  PALSGR.  266/1  Scavenger  that  dense th  stretes,  bovevr. 
1563-83  FOXE  A.  $•  M.  19/2  And  as  in  the  other  vnder 
wardens  cometh  the  order  of  Scaulngers  :  so  neither  doth 
the  Popes  Monarchy  lacke  his  kaynilrakers.  1598  BP.  HALL 
Sat.  vi.  ii.  99  To  see.. a  cloked  Frere  Sweating  in  the 
channell  like  a  Scauengere.  1642  Laws  of  War  Army 
Karl  Essex  21  The  rest  [shall]  serve  for  Pioners  and  Sca- 
vengers, till  a  worthy  exployt  take  off  that  Blot.  1690  C. 
NHSSE  Hist.  <V  Myst.  O.  <y  N.  Test,  I.  101  The  sorry  sca- 
vengers who  live  honestly  by  emptying  privies.  1696  Act 
8  <y  9  Will.  Ill,  c.  37  §  i  To  the  end  the  Dirt  and  Soyl  may 
be  heaped  ready  for  tbe  Scavenger  to  carry  away.  1714 
MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1733)  I.  p.  xi,  Now  would  I  ask 
if  a  good  citizen.. might  not  assert  that  dirty  streets  are 
a  necessary  evil  inseparable  from  the  felicity  of  London, 
..without  any  prejudice  either  to  the  blackguard  or  the 
scavingers.  1725-$  in  J.  L.  Chester  IVestm.  Abbey  Keg. 
{1876)316  John  Chittham,  Scavenger  to  this  Church:  in  the 
South  Cloister.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I. 
xvi.  136  The  scavenger,  with  his  broom . .  was  clearing  away 
a  heap  of  mud.  1865  DICKENS  Mnt.  Fr.  iv.  xiv,  A  scaven- 
ger's cart  happening  to  stand  unattended. .Mr.  S.  found 
it  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  of  shooting  Mr.  Silas 
Wegg  into  the  cart's  contents. 

b.  transf.  One  who  or  something  which  removes 
dirt  or  putrid  matter.  Applied  to  various  animals 
that  feed  on  decaying  matter,  esp.  the  scavenger 
beetle. 


1596  NASHK  Saffron  Walden  i  Chiefe  scauinger  of  chins. 
1614  MAKKHAM  Cheap Hnsb.  i.  Siuinc  i.  87  The  Swine.. is 
the  Husbandmans  best  scauenger, . .  for  his  food  and  liuing 
is  by  that  which  would  else  rot  in  the  yard.  1648  WINYARD 
Midsummer-Moon  4  Thus  sinkes  and  common  shoares  are 
the  best  scavengers.  1719  BAYNARD  Health  (ed.  2)  6  And 
Fasting's  Nature's  Scavenger.  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  i. 
(1879)  10  Numerous  spiders,  which  1  suppose  prey  on  these 
small  attendants  and  scavengers  of  the  waterfowl.  1854 
OWEN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Set.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  164  The  sturgeons 
may  be  called  the  scavengers  of  the  great  rivers  which  they 
frequent.  1858  BAIRD  Cycl.  Nat.  Sci.  48/1  The  argala.  .is 
extremely  useful  in  removing  noxious  animalSj  and  devouring 
all  sorts  of  carrion.  It  is  called  the  scavenger  in  Calcutta. 
1868  Rep.  17.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  307  The  6V/- 
phidx  (burying  or  sexton  beetles,  scavengers,  &c,).  1899 
Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  719  The  spider-cells ..  act  as 
phagocytes  or  ( scavengers  ',  multiplying  upon  and  removing 
the  degenerate  nerve-elements. 

O.Jy.  in  various  uses  :  One  who  collects  filth  ; 
one  who  does  '  dirty  work  ' ;  a  dishonourable  per- 
son. Also,  in  favourable  sense,  one  who  labours 
for  the  removal  of  public  evils. 

1362  PILKINGTON,  etc.  Bnrnynge  Patties  A  vij,  In  like 
maner  where  thys  scauenger  sweping  the  stretes  with  his 
bookes-.hais  spoken  the  truth,  not  trulye.,1  shal  passe 
ouerit  with  silence.  1382  SrAHYHOBCT^fffluft  Ded.  (Arb.)  9 
Are  there  not  diuerse  skauingers  of  draftye  poet  rye  in  this 
oure  age,  that  bast  theyre  papers  with  smearie  larde  [etc.]. 
1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hutu,  n.  ii,  The  gentleman- 
citizen  hath  satisfied  me,  lie  talk  to  no  scauenger.  1642 
MiLTON.-f/f/.  iSmtfC/tWks.  1851  III.  265  That  Suburbe sinke, 
as  this  rude  Scavinger  calls  it,.. shall  be  in  my  account  a 
more  honourable  place  then  his  University.  1767  A.  CAMP- 
BELL Lexiph.  (1774)  Pref.  30,  I  am  no  other  than  a  literary 
scavenger.  1771  junius  Lett.  Ixvil.  (1788)  340  notet  In  the 
senate,  their  abilities  have  confined  them  to  those  humble, 
sordid  services,  in  which  the  scavengers  of  the  ministry  are 
usually  employed. 

3.  A  child  employed  in  a  spinning-mill  to  collect 
loose  cotton  lying  about  tbe  floor  or  machinery. 
Also,  a  roller  used  to  collect  the  loose  fibres  or 
fluff;  also  called  scavenger-roll. 

1833  LYTTON  England  fy  Engl.  (ed.  2)  I.  201  My  children 
shall  never  go  into  a  factory,  more  especially  as  scavengers 
and  piecers.  1835  URE  Pkilos.  Manuf,  289  The  masters 
paid  the  spinners  the  full  allowance  of  wages  for  these 
piecers  and  scavengers,  as  they  are  called.  1853  —  Diet. 
Arts  (ed.  4)  II.  831  In  the  mules  we  notice  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  *  scavenger  '  is  applied.  The  object  of  this 
apparatus  is  to  clear  particles  of  waste  from  the  top  of  the 
carriage,  and  the  operation  is  effected  by  means  of  a  roller. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.j  as  scavenger  dtick,  shove/, 
work;  scavenger-like  adj.  and  adv.;  scavenger- 
cell  =  PHAGOCYTE  ;  scavenger-roll  (see  sense  3) ; 
f  scavenger-stuff  (see  quot.  1787). 

1899  Allhttfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  324  In  the  lowest  layer 
'  "scavenger '  cells  and  nuclei  cover  the  spindle  cells.  1884 
Good  Words  Nov.  746/2  A  band  of  *scavenger  ducks  pick- 
ing up  the  garbage.  x6ix  COTGR.,  Kpjvr,  a  Surueyer..ol 
highwayes.  .who..*Scauinger-Hke,  giues  order  that  they  ba 
made  cleane.  1890  Spectator  28  June,  When  such  scavenger- 
like  work  is  thus  forced  upon  a  man  of  letters,  it  is  [etc.]. 
1611  COTGR.,  Paelle  a  bourbe,  a  "Scauingers  shouell ; .  .such 
a  one  as  durt  is  vsually  remoued,  or  taken  vp,  with.  1787 
WINTER  Syst.  Husb.  332  "Scavenger  stuff,  is  a  mixture  of 
coal  ashes  and  street  dirt.  1835  URE  Philos.  Manuf.  312 
There  is  so  little  ^scavenger  work  required  in  fine  spinning, 
on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  waste  from  the  long- 
stapled  cotton. 

b.  In  designations  of  certain  animals  (see  2  b) : 
scavenger-beetle,  a  necrophagous  beetle,  espe- 
cially one  of  the  family  Scaphidiid&  \  scavenger- 
crab,  any  crab  which  feeds  on  dead  animal 
matter  ;  scavenger- vulture  (see  quot.). 

1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  1 82  ^Scavenger-Beetles 
(Scapkidiidx).  1857  A.  WHITE  Pop.  Hist.  Brit.  Crust 
Index,  *Scavenger-crab.  1894  igM  Cent.  XXXVI.  436 
Scavenger  crabs  line  this  coast  in  myriads.  1885  HORNADAY 
2  Yrs.  in  jfungle  vi.  61  No  wonder  the  builder  of  such  a  nest 
is  called  the  Scavenger  vulture  \Neophron  percnopterns], 

Scavenger,  v.  rare.    [f.  SCAVENGER  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  remove  dirt  from,  chiefly^. ;  also, 
to  make  dirty  with  scavenging. 

a  164^4  QUAKLES  New  Distemper  (1645)  3  All  the  Romish 
Rubbish  and  Trumpery  was  scavengerd  out  of  this  [the  new 
Reformed]  Church.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hunt. 
Life  (ed.  3)  n.  x,  After  having  scavengered  your  hands  and 
gloves  in  slaving  to  drag  up  each  (shoe  out  of  the  quagmire]. 

2.  intr.  To  work  at  scavenging. 

1843-  [implied  in  SCAVENGERING  vbl.  sb.].  1894  Season  X. 
71/3  Scavengering  with  bent  spine  in  the  gutter. 

Scavengering  (skse'v&idgaxin),  vbl.  sb.  [f. 
SCAVENGER  v.  +  -ING  *.]  The  action  or  work  of 
removing  filth,  etc.  from  the  streets.  Also  attrib. 

1841  Literary  Gaz.  ii  Dec.  801/3  M*  ^e.  Lucy.. recom- 
mended that  steam  should  be  used  for  melting  the  snow,., 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  process  of  Scavengering.  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  472/2  In  Cairo  these  vultures  are.. 
prized  for  their  scavengering  services.  1860  All  Year  Round 
No.  72.  510  The.. management  of  a  barrow,  as  applied  to 
scavengering,  is  a  matter  of  serious  moment.  1885  Daily 
Neivs^i  Jan.  5/1  The  scavengering  alone  costs  i,3oo/.  a  year. 

fig.  1869  Ecfuj  26  Aug.  4  It  is.  .a  sort  of  moral  scavenger • 
ing  to  which  the  Commissioners  are  condemned. 

Scavenger's  daughter.    Also  Skeving- 

ton's,  Skeffington's  daughter.  [From  a  jocular 
perversion  of  the  name  Skevington.  See  DAUGHTER 
6  c.]  An  instrument  of  torture  (invented  in  the 
reign  of  Hen.  VIII  by  Leonard  Skevington  or 
Skeffington,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower),  which 
(bringing  the  head  to  the  knees)  so  compressed- 


SCAVENGERY. 

the  body  as  to  force  the  blood  from  the  nose  and 
ears.      Also  f  Skevingtorfs  gyves  ^  irons. 

1564  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Martyrs  686;warf;,Thys  Engine 
is  called  Skeuyngtons  Giues,  wherein  the  body  standeth 
double,  the  head  being  drawen  towardes  the  feete.  1580 
KISHTON  Diarium  in  Sanders  DC  Schism.  Angl.  (1586) 
1  i  £,  10  [Dec.]  Thomas  Cotamus  &  Lucas  Kirbeus  presby- 
ten,  Scauingcri  filiam  ad  ynam  horam  &  amplius  passi,  ex 
quo  prior  copiosum  sanguinem  e  naribus  emisit.  1580-1  in 
£>.  Jardine  Use  Torture  F.ng.  (1837)  84  We  have  made  triall 
of  hym  by  the  torture  of  Skevington's  Yrons.  1604  Jrnls. 
Ho.  Commons  I.  209/1  An  Engine  devised  by  Mr.  Skevjng- 
ton,  some  time  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  called  Skevington's 
Daughters,  or  Little  Ease.  1826  W.  E.  ANDREWS  Review 
Fox  II.  369  One  of  the  instruments  of  torture,  called  the 
Scavenger's  daughter,  employed  in  the  Tower  on  Catholics. 
1897  Die t.  Nat.  Biog.  LI  I.  325/1  Leonard  [Skeffington].  .the 
inventor  of  an  instrument  of  torture,  known  as  *  Skevington  s 
irons  '  or  '  Skevington's  daughter'. 

Scavengery  (skse-vendsjari).  [f.  SCAVENGER 
sb.  +  -Y.]  The  municipal  or  state  arrangements  for 
cleaning  and  removing  dirt,  refuse,  etc. ;  the  action 
of  collecting  and  removing  dirt  from  the  streets. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini's  Polit.  Touchstone  449 
Since  Tuscany  did  breed  a  numerous  rascallity  of  turbulent 
mad-caps,  .he  had  yet  farther  very  great  need  of  those  Gallies, 


no  other  Scavengery  than  by  means  thereof  [i.  e.  of  the  Water 
Engine]  to  void  their  Dirt,  and  avoid  Noisomness,  1715 
M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  56  The  Brutal  Scavengry 
of  Cacarello's  Modus.  1851  MAYHEW  Loud.  Labour  II. 
207/2  By  one  or  other  of  these  modes  of  scavengery  all  the 
public  ways  of  the  metropolis  are  cleansed. 

Scavenging  (skEe'vend^irj),  vbl.  sb.  ff.  SCA- 
VENGE v.  +  -ING1.]  Street-cleaning;  removal  of 
filth  ;  also,  the  cleaning  of  a  river,  etc. 

1851  HAYHEW£m£  Labour\\.  208/1  The  private  scaveng- 
ing of  the  metropolitan  mews.  1883  Summary  26  July  6/4 
He  considers,  .that  nothing  short  of  a  daily  scavenging  [of 
the  Regent's  Canal]  will  be  satisfactory. 

trans/.  1862  Sat.  Rev.  XIII.  618/2  He  was  accustomed  to 
cut  a  number  of  sermons  out  of  the  volumes  in  order  to  carry 
on  his  scavenging  in  his  own  garret. 

t  Scavilones,  sb.  pi.  06s.  rare.  [Of  obscure 
origin:  cf.  SCABILONIAN.]  'Long  drawers  worn 
under  the  hose  by  men  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time ' 
(J.  R.  Planche  Cyd.  Costume  1876,  I.  447). 

1577  HoLiNSHKuC/ow/.  II.  1859/2  Nayler  put  offhys  nether 
stockes,  and  so  bare  foote  and  bare  legged  saue  hys  silke 
scauilones  to  the  ankles,  .came  in. 

Scavinger,  obs,  form  of  SCAVENGER  sb. 

Scaw  (skp).  Also  skaw.  [Shetland  dial., 
repr.  ON.  skage.]  A  promontory. 

1821  SCOTT  Pirate  viii,  A  child  might  travel  with  a  purse 
of  gold  from  Sumburgh-head  to  the  Scaw  of  Unst,  and  no 
soul  would  injure  him.  1842  LONGF.  Skeleton  in  Armor 
xiv,  Yet  we  were  gaining  fast,  When  the  wind  failed  us; 
And  with  a  sudden  flaw  Came  round  the  gusty  Skaw. 

Scaw,  var.  Sc.  f.  SCALL  sb.  ;  obs.  f.  SHOW  v. 

Scawage,  obs.  form  of  SCAVAGE. 

Scawbard,  -art,  -ert,  obs.  ff.  SCABBARD  sd.1 

Scawde,  Sc.  form  of  SCALD  a.  and  v. 

t  Scawe.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Of  obscure  origin  and 
meaning:  cf.  s.  w.  dial,  scozy,  scawvy,  'uneven  in 
colour,  blotched,  streaky,  mottled*  (E.D.D.), 
also  squally  in  quot.  1552  s.v.  BANDY  a.  2. 

The  mod.  Sc.  scaw,  '  a  faded  or  spoilt  mark '  (Jam.)  is  a 
form  of  SCALL  st>.,  and  is  prob.  unconnected.] 

Some  kind  of  defect  in  cloth. 

1463-4  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  501/2  In  case  that  eny  such 
diversite,  or  rawe,  scawe,  kokell,  or  fagge  happen  to  be  m 
any  part  of  the  seid  clothes. 

tScawed,  a.   Obs.    [?f.  prec.  +  -ED2.]   Spotted. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  Ixxv.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Some  Catte  is  white  and  some  is  reed  and  some  is  blacke 
and  some  is  specked  and  scawed  [orig.  tnaculosutu]. 

Scawip,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SCALP  sd.2 

Scawl,  Sc,  form  of  SCOLD. 

Scawp(e,  obs.  and  var.  ff.  SCALP  sbJ- 

Scaymes,  variant  of  SQUAIMOUS,  squeamish. 

Scayne,  variant  of  SKEAN,  obs.  form  of  SKEIN. 

Scayse,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SCARCE  adv. 

II  Scazon  (sk^'zpn).  Prosody.  PI.  scazons, 
also  scazontes  (skazf'nUY).  [L.,  a,  Gr.  <r*dfan', 
sb.  use  of  pres.  pple.  of  ov&yRP  to  limp,  halt.]  A 
modification  of  the  iambic  trimeter,  in  which  a 
spondee  or  trochee  takes  the  place  of  the  final 
iambus  ;  —  CHOLIAMB.  Also  season  iambic. 

The  name  was  also  applied  by  some  ancient  metrists  to  a 
similar  modification  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic, 
and  to  various  other  metres  which  are  variations  of  some 
common  type  of  verse  produced  by  a  change  in  the  last  foot. 

1673  O*  WALKER  Educ.  xi.  124  Archilochus  and  Hipponax 
two  very  bad  Poets,  .invented  those  doggrel  sorts  of  Verses, 
Iambics  and  Scazons.  1806  C.  SVMMONS  Life  of  Milton 
(1810)  138  On  the  occasion  of  SalsilH's  illness  Milton  sent  to 
him  those  scazons,  which  are  rich  in  poetic  imagery,  though 
inaccurate  in  their  metrical  construction.  1869  H.  SNOW  Theo- 
critus, Efigr.  xix.  Notes  (1873)  221  The.. catalectic  scazon 
iambics,  laid.  xxi.  221  The  metre  is  scazon  iambic.  1889 
J.JACOBS  Cox  ton's  &so£  21  the  Babrian  scazon  is.. Influ- 
enced by  Latin  metre. 

Hence  f  Scazo'ntian a.,  Scawntic  a.,  consisting 
of,  written  in,  scazons;  sb.  -=  SCAZON. 

1782  ELPHINSTON  tr.  Martial  Pref.  3  He  [Martial]  some- 
times.. chooses  the  Iambic  stanza,  .and often  the  Scazontian. 
1845  H.  THOMPSON  in  Encycl.  MetroJ.  X.  412/1  Cneius 
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Matius ..  wrote  Mimiambics,  which  differed  from  the  Mimes 
of  the  two  former  authors  only  by  being  written  in  scazontics. 
1898  R.  ELLIS  in  Class.  Rev.  Mar.  121/2  There  is  a  semblance 
here  of  a  scazontic  original. 
Sceane,  variant  of  SENE,  synod,  visitation. 
Scear,  variant  of  SEAR  sb.  (of  a  gun). 
Scearche,  obs.  form  of  SEARCH. 
Sceat.     PI.    sceattas.     Hist,    and   Nitmism. 
Also  written  8-9  skeat  (/>/.  skeats,  skeattas),  9 
scaett   {pi.  scaettas) ;   9  erron.  forms  sceatta, 
skeatta,  //.  sceattee,   skeattse.      [a.  OE.   sceatt 
sc&tt  (see  SCAT  sl>.^).     The  OE.  pronunciation  was 
(Jat)  or  (Ja:t).]     a.  Hist.  A  coin  or  denomination 
of  money  mentioned  in  OE.  documents,  app.  of 
somewhat  different  values  in  the  different  kingdoms. 
(In  Mercia  250  sceattas  are  mentioned  as  equivalent 
to  a 'pound';  in  Kent  the  value  seems  to  have 
been  •£$  of  a  'shilling1),     b.  Nttmism.  Adopted 
by  modern  writers  as  the  name  for  a  small  Old 
|    English  silver  coin,  about  15  grains  in  weight,  the 
I   examples  of  which  belong  to  the  7th  and  Sth  c. 
:    Also  occas.  applied  to  an  Old  English  gold  coin 
of  similar  size. 

[(•970  Merc.  LaiL<su.  (Lieb.  462),  Donne  bi5  cynges  anfeald 
wer^ild  six  bexna  wer  be  Myrcna  laja,  bait  i.s  x.\x  buscnd 
sceatta,  &  beet  oiS  ealles  cxx  punda.     a  1000  Laws  ASthetb. 
xxxiii.  (Lieb.  5!,  Gif  feaxfang  ^eweorS,  L  sceatta  to  bote. 
Hid.  Ixxii.  (7!,  Gif  bare  mycclan  taan  nai^l  of  weorbeS,  xxx 
sctetta  to  bote.   lit  pam  obrun  xehwilcum  x  scsettas  ^ebutu.] 
1720  J.  JOHNSON  Collect.  Eccl.  Laws  etc.  C/i.  Eng.  Laws 
Lthelstan  311.926  No.  2,  The  King's  single  Weregild  is., 
thirty  Thousand  Skeats,  in  all,  120  Pound.     1817  RTDING 
,    Ann.  Coinage  I.  203  Sceattae  are  known  of  the  early  Kin-s 
.    of  Kent.   Ibid.  217  The  Sceatta.    1845  PETRIE  Eccl.  Arc/tit. 
'    Ireland  224  The  skeattas  or  English  pennies.     1853  HUM- 
PHREYS Coin  Collect.  Jlfan.  II.  410  Many  skeattje  are  with- 
out inscription  at  all.     1860  C.  R.  SMITH  in  Archxol.  Can- 
•    tiana  III.  30  The  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  silver  coins,  com- 
i     inonly  called    scaettas.      1887   C.   F.    KF.ARY   Cat  a  I.   Ags. 
Coins  Brit.  Mits.   Introd.  22  The  immense  difference  in 
,    character  between  the  sceattas  and  the  pennies. 

t  Scecle.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad. L.  sceday  var.  spell- 
1  ing  of  scheda  :  see  SCHEDE.]  A  strip  of  papyrus. 

1628  BURTON  Ana/.  Mel.  Democr.  To  Rdr.  (ed.  3)  50  Like 
i  that  scede  or  Scytala  Lacomca,  so  much  renowned  of  old  in 
:  all  contracts,  which  Tully  so  earnestly  commends  to  Atticus. 

Scedula,  scedule,  scedull,  obs.  fF.  SCHEDULE. 

Scegvgi  Scegger  :  see  SKEG,  SKEGGER. 

II  Scelalgia(skelae'ld^ia).  Path.  Alsoinanglic- 
ized  form  scela'lgy.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  <7*eA-os  leg  + 
-a\yta,  a\yos  pain.]  Neuralgia  in  the  leg. 

I8$s  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.)  Scelalgia^  pain  of  the  leg. 
1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Scelalgia, .  .scelalgy. 

Scelerate  (se'leret),  «.  and  sb.  Also  6-9 
scelerat,  6  Sc,  scelerait.  [ad.  L.  sceleratns,  pa. 
pple.  of  scelerare,  f.  sceler-^  scelus  wickedness:  see 
-ATE  2.  Cf.  F.  sctffrat  (in  Cotgr.  1611 ;  OF.  had 
scelerP],  It.  scellerato^  Pg.  scelerado.] 
t  A.  adj.  Atrociously  wicked.  Obs. 

a  1513  FABYAN  Chron.  \\\.  675  And  fleddeUnowcIerely  the 
scelerat  flokke.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  29  b,  His 
myscheuous  actes  and  scelerate  dpynges.  1560  HOLLAND 
Crt.  Venus  n.  296  So  scelerait,  and  ingrait  for  to  chois.  1613 
SIK  A.  SHEKLEY  Trav.  Persia  8  The  scalerat  treason  con- 
spired against  vs.  1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  n.  1845  There 
was  resistance  against  such  a  scelerate  Prince.  1665  WIN- 
'  STANLEY  Loyal  Martyrol.  102  Such  a  Scelerate  Villaine. 
a  1734  NORTH  Exutn.  \.  iii.  §  98  (1740)  191  The  most  scele- 
rate Plot  that  ever  was  heard  of. 

B.  sb.  An  atrociously  wicked  person,  a  villain, 
wretch.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

ThespelHng  scelerat  is  after  the  F.  scelfrat;  the  word  has 
been  occasionally  used  by  Eng.  writers  with  italics  and 
accents  as  a  foreign  word. 

17x5  CHEYNE  Philos.  Princ.  Rclig.  n.  88  Hence  it  is,  that  . 
Scelerats,  can  by  no  Arts,  nor  any  Amusements  how  violent 
soever,  stifle  the  Cries  of  a  wounded  Conscience.  1718—31 
Lett.fr.  Fog's  Jml.  (1732)  I.  15  That  honourable  Prison 
[the  Tower  of  London]  is  reserv'd  for  illustrious  Scelerates. 
1790  BURNS  Let.  to  (?  6".  Hamilton),  Creation-disgracing 
1  scelerats  such  as  they,  God  only  can  mend,  and  the  devil  only 
can  punish.  1880  SHORTHOUSK  J.  Inglesant  xxii.  295  He 
was,  and  is,  a  scelerat  and  a  coward. 

Hence  t  See  lerately  adv.  ;  t  Sce'lerateness. 

1613  SIR  A.  SHEHLEY  Trav.  Persia  5  The  punishment  was    ; 
nothing  proportionable  to  the  sceleratnesse  of  the  fact.  163* 
LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  188  My  companion  fled,  and  escaped  the    \ 
sceleratnesse  of  their  hands.     Ibid.  x.  493  The  peruerted    j 
policy  of  subtile  Serpents,  had  sceleratly  suggested  my  con- 
cealment. 

t  Scelerons,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  scelorous.  [f. 
L.  scelerds-us  full  of  wickedness,  f.  setter-,  scelus : 
see  SCELERATE  and  -ous.]  "Wicked,  villainous. 

'534  Act  26  Hen,  VI '//,c,  6  §i  Wilfull  burninge  of  Houses, 
and  other  scelerous  Dedes  and  abhominable  malifactes.   1567 
HARMAN  Caveat  Epist.  (1869)  20  Not  one  amongst  twenty 
[of  these   vagabonds]  wyll   discouer  eyther  declare  there    \ 
scelorous  secretes.     1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Kou/i)  i.    i 
31  Lest  the  city.. be  as  Philip  styled  one  in  Greece,  that    j 
fostered  all  scelerous  persons,    a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  I  re  I.    ' 
(Ir.  ArchaeoL  Soc)  I.  277  Come  on  then,  blinde  beetles,.. 

i    lett  apeere  your  scelerous  acte,  your  inimitable  foperie. 
t  Scele'Stic,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.     In  7  -ique.    [f, 

j   L.  sceUst-us  wicked,  villainous  (f.  sceles-,  scelus : 

,   see  SCELEBATE)  +  -1C.]     Wicked. 

16*8  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  v.  12  The  World  hath  not  better 
men,  then  some,  that  suffer  vnder  that  name  [of  Puritan] : 
nor  withall,  more  Scele^tique  Villaines. 
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t  Scele'StioUS,  a.   rare~^.     In  7  scaelestious. 
[f.  L.  scelest'US  (see  prec.) +  -IGUS.]     Wicked. 
1608  HKYWOOD  Salust  13  This  scaclestious  match. 

Soelet(on,  obs.  forms  of  SKELET(ON. 

Scelidate  (se-lid^t),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  scelid-  (see 
next)  -f  -ATE.]  Having  legs. 

1877  LE  CONTE  Elem.  Geol.  \\.  (1879)  328  It  is  a  true 
scelidate,  or  legged  nn. 

tl  ScelideS  (se-lid/z),//.  [mod.L.,  pi.  of  *scelid-, 
sceltSj  f.  Gr.  atc€\os  leg. 

The  formation  was  perh.  .suggested  by  Gr.  TrepitrxcAt's 
leg-band.  The  Gr.  oxeAiV  rib  of  beef  is  a  later  form  for 

The  posterior  or  pelvic  extremities  of  mammals. 

1843  in  BKANDE  Diet.  Sci.t  etc.   And  in  later  Diets. 

Scelidosaur  (se-Iidos^i).  Pal&ont.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  scelidosaur-us,  f.  scdid(o}-  (see  SCELIDES)  +  Gr. 
aavp-a,  aavp-os  lizard  (see  SATJRIA}.]  A  dinosaur 
of  the  genus  Scelidosatirus,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Scelidosaitridsi  of  stegosaurian  herbivorous 
dinosaurs.  Ilcncc  Sce^lidosau'rian  a.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  ScetiJosatirii/a£\  sd.}  a  scelidosaurian 
reptile.  Sce-lidosau'riform  a.  =  next.  Sce:lido- 
sauToid  a.,  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Scelidosauriadb ;  sb.y  a  scelidosnuroid  reptile. 

1861  OWEN  Monogr.  Fossil  Rcptilia  Liassic  Format,  i. 
5  It  most  probably  formed  part  of  a  very  young  ur  fosta! 
Scelidosaur.  1869  HUXLEY  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  XXVI. 
44, 1  think  it  will  be  proper  to  restrict  the  name  Palxosaurits 
to  the  hitter  (or  Megalosauroid)  forni  of  tooth,  and  to  use 
Tltccodontosaunts  for  the  former  (or  Scelidosauroid)  type. 
Ibid.  45  On  the  other  hand,  the  teeth  of  Thecodontosaunis 
are  Scclidosaurian  in  character.  1885  LYDKKKLR  Refit,  ff 
Amphibia  Maleri  <v  Deniva  Groups  29  Scelidosauriform 
teeth.  1891  Century  Diet.,  Scelidosauroid  [a.  and  sb.]. 

II  Scelidotherium  (se:lid(?hio-riz5m).  JWg&ont. 

[mod.L.  (Owen  1840),  f.  scelid(p}-  (see  SCELIDES)  + 
Gr.  Orjpiov  wild  animal,]  A  genus  of  megatherioid 
edentate  mammals.  Also  anglicized  Sce'lido- 
the-re,  an  animal  of  this  genus. 

1840  OWEN  in  Zool.  Beagle  i.  75  The  teeth,  however,  are 
fewer  in  the  Seelidothere  than  in  any  Armadillo.  1847 
ANSTED  Anc.  World  xv.  369  The  Scelidotherium.. differs 
rather  more  from  the  Megatheroid  type  than  either  the 
Mylodon  or  Megalony.v..  .In  all  important  points  however. . 
the  Seelidothere  and  the  Megatherium  are  so  closely  ana- 
logous that  they  hardly  admit  of  a  separate  description. 

Scellat,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SKILLET. 
Scelleton,  Scellum  :  see  SKELETON,  SKELLVM. 
Scelp,  Sceme,  Scemiter:  see  SKELP,  SCHEME 
sb.1,  SCIMITAR. 

Scemmel,  obs.  form  of  SHAMBLE  sb.1 
II  Sceua  (j^'ni).     [It.,  ad.  L.  stina  SCENE.] 

1.  a.  A  scene  in  an  Italian  opera  ;  the  words  and 
music  of  the  scene,     b.  A  composition  consisting 
largely  of  recitative  of  a  dramatic  and  impassioned 
character,  for  one  or  more  voices  with  accompani- 
ment ;  either  forming  part  of  an  opera,  or  composed 
separately  for  the  concert-room. 

1819'!'.  HOPE  Anast.  (1820)  III.  323  This  gentleman., 
wondered  he  should  have  inspired  me.. with  the  scenas  of 
a  pastoral.  1825  [^ee  SCENE  13].  1842  LYTTON  Zatwtti  i. 
iii,  The  applause  with  which  they  had  hailed  the  overture 
and  the  commencing  scenas.  1843  Atkcnxunt  22  Feb.  204 
A  beautiful  sccna  by  Romberg.  1862  Miss  UK  ADDON  Lady 
Audlcy  xxxii,  My  lady's  piano  was.  .covered  with  scattered 
sheets  of  music  and  exquisitely-bound  collections  of  scenas 
and  fantasias.  1886  MRS.  CRAIK  King  Arthur  vi.  232  She 
placed  the  trio  before  him.  It  was  one  of  those  dashing  oper- 
atic scenas  of  the  la^t  generation,  full  of  show  and  difficulty. 

2.  Used  jocularly  =  SCENE  n. 

1847  J.  G.  LOCKHART  in  Crokcr  Papers  (1884)  III.  xxv. 
103, 1  hear  there  was  a  very  hot  little  scena  at  a  late  Carlton 
Club  dinner  between  Stanley  and  Lord  George  Bentinck. 

II  Scenario  (J«ia-rw).  [It.,  f.  scena  SCEXA.] 
A  sketcli  or  outline  of  the  plot  of  a  play,  giving 
particulars  of  the  scenes,  situations,  etc. 

1880  STEVKSSON  Let.  to  Henley  Feb.  Lett.  (1899)  I.  iv.  167, 
I  shall  make  you  a  full  scenario  as  soon  as  the  Emigrant 
is  done.  1883  GROVE  Diet.  Music  III.  241  Scenario,  an 
Italian  term,  meaning  a  sketch  of  the  scenes  and  main 
points  of  an  opera  libretto,  drawn  up  and  settled  preliminary 
to  filling  in  the  detail.  1884  P.  SIMPSON  in  Pall  Afalt  G. 
19  May  i/*z  As  the  next  step,  I  write  an  elaborate  scenario 
.  .minutely  setting  down,  not  only  the  scenes  as  they  follow, 
the  action  of  the  personages  engaged,  the  sense  of  all  they 
have  to  say,  but  even  the  '  stage  business  '. 

t  Sce'nary,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  It.  scenario ;  see 
SCENAKIO  and -ARY1  B.  a.] 

1.  '  The  disposition  and  consecution  of  the  scenes 
of  a  play '  ( J.) ;  =  SCENARIO. 

1695  DRVDKN  Dufresnoy's  Art  Paint.  Pref.  44  To  make 
a  Sketch,  or  a  more  perfect  Model  of  a  Picture,  is  in  the 
Language  of  Poets,  to  draw  up  the  Scenary  of  a  Play.  1719 
BOVER  Eng.-Fr.  Diet.,  Scenary  (the  ordering  of  the  Scenes 
of  a  Play)  A  rrangtmtnt  des  Scents  cfutte  Piece  de  Theatre. 
1736  POFE  Dune.  in.  328  note%  The  Edition  of  Shakespear 
..took  up  near  two  years  more,  in  the  drudgery  of  com- 
paring Impressions,  rectifying  the  Scenary,  &c. 

2.  '  The  representation  of  the  place  in  which  an 
action  is  performed*  (J.). 

17*9  POPE  Dune.  \\.  zoa  note,  The  progress  of  the  sound.. 
and  the  scenary  here  of  the  bordering  regions,,  .are  imitated 
from  V'ire.  Aen.  7  on  the  sounding  the  horn  of  Alecto.  1808 
Ramsay  s  Gentle  Shepherd  I.  109  The  plot,  characters,  and 
sc.nary  of  this  exquisite  tran&criot  from  nature. 
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3.    =  SCENZRT  3. 

1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  417 r  3  A  Poet.. must  gain  a  due 
Relish  of  the  Works  of  Nature,  and  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant in  the  various  Scenary  of  a  Country  Life.  1748 
Annan's yoy.  HI.  ii.  (ed.  4)  415  The  fortunate  animals  too. . 
partake  in  some  measure  of  the  romantic  cast  of  the  Island, 
and  are  no  small  addition  to  its  wonderful  scenary.  1808 
Sotauyt  Gentle  Shepherd  I.  p.  x,  The  minute  coincidence 
between  its  natural  scenary,  and  his  descriptions. 

t  Sce'liary,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  scHn-,  scs&naritts 
scenic,  f.  sccna,  scxna  SCENE  :  see  -AUY  1  A.] 
Scenic,  theatrical. 

1730  A.  GORDON  Maid's  Ani/>hith.  18  In  the  Morning 
Scenary  Diversions  were  exhibited.  1738  BORLASE  Nat. 
Hist.  Cornwall  298  The  scenary  part  of  these  performances 
[Miracle  Plays]  was  much  worse  than  the  composition. 

Scence,  obs.  form  of  CENSE  v.1 

Scend,  'seend,  var.  if.  SEND  sl>.  and  z>.3  (Naul.}. 

Scene  (s/h).  Also  6  seau,  6-7  seane,  soaeue, 
6,  8  sohene,  7  seaan,  seeane(e.  [a.  f.  seine  (i4th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  scena,  scsena  stage,  scene, 
a.  Or.  ani]VT)  tent  or  booth,  stage,  scene. 

Dryden  (I'irg.  Georg.  m.  38)  rimes  the  word  wi 
I.  With  reference  to  the  theatre. 

1.  Antiq.  The  stage  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  theatre, 
including  the  platform  on  which  theactors  stood.and 
the  structure  which  formed  the  background  (usually 
representing  the  outside  of  a  house  or  temple). 

1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  241  Apaturius  Alabandeus 
made . .  a  scene  [  =  scenain,  Vitruv.j  withaneat  hand,  where- 
in he  made  images  instead  of  columnes. ..  He  made  more- 
over an  upper-scene  [=efitanimi,  Vitruv.],  wherein  the 
seehngs  of  the  porches,  the  halfe-house-tops  were  diversly 
adorned  by  the  Painter.  1681  WHELER  Jotirn.  Greece  v.  365 
1  he  Scene  is  oblong,  jetting  out  six  Paces  more  forward  in 
the  Front,  than  the  Seats  of  the  Spectators.  1734  tr.  Rolliris 
Anc.  Hist.  Pref.  (1827)  I.  125  The  division  for  the  actors 
was  called  in  general  the  scene,  or  stage. 

2.  [  =  F.  stiiie.]     The  stage  or  theatre  taken  as 
standing  for  either  the  dramatic  art  or  the  his- 
trionic profession.     Now  only  arch. 

1681  WHELER  Joiirn.  Greece  370  For  [athletic]  games  had 
such  an  officer  belonging  to  them... But  whoever  heard  of 
such  an  officer  belonging  to  the  Scene  ?  1607  DRVDKN  SEneis 
Ded.  (a)  3,  I  have  more  than  once  already  maintain'd  the 
Rights  of  my  two  Masters  [Homer  and  Virgil]  against  their 
Rivals  of  the  Scene,  even  while  I  wrote  Tragedies  my  self. 
1713  POPE  Prol.  to  Cato  41  Our  Scene  precariously  subsists 
too  long  On  French  Translation,  and  Italian  Song.  1761 
CHURCHILL  Rosciad  ^5  Giddy  with  praise,  and  puff'd  with 
female  pride,  She  quits  the  tragic  scene. 

t  3.  The  action  or  representation  of  a  piece  upon 
the  stage ;  a  stage-performance ;  a  play  or  drama 
in  representation.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

ISSW  KYD  Sf.  Trag.  iv.  iv.  79  To  die  today  for  fashioning 
our  Scene.. And  in  a  minute  starting  vp  againe,  Reuiue  to 
please  too  morrowes  audience.    1599  SHAKS.  lien.  V,  Prol.  4 
A  Kingdome  for  a  Stage,  Princes  to  Act,  And  Monarchs  to 
behold  the  swelling  Scene.    1608  .'1  ferry  Devil  of  Edmonton 
Prol.  3  Your  silence  and  attention,  worthy  friends,  That 
your  free  spirits  may  with  more  pleasing  sense  Relish  the 
life  of  this  our  actiue  sceane.     1634  HEYWOOD  &   BROME 
Late  Lancashire  Witches  Prol.,  We  are  forc'd  from  our    j 
owne  Nation  To  ground  the  Scene  that's  now  in  agitation.    ' 
1679  DRYDKN  Troilus  f,  Cr.  Pref.  b  3,  And  now  behold  King    ' 
Richard  entring  upon  the  Scene.     1697  —  SEneis  Ded.  (a) 
2  b,  The  Poet  who  Flourish'd  in  the  Scene  is  damn'd  in  the 
Knelle.    1814  Orpheus  I.  ii,  They  crowd  the  trembling  poet's 
scene. 

b.  The  scene  opens  or  is  opened :  a  phr.  used  to 
express  the  beginning  of  the  action  of  a  play,  or  of 
an  act  or  scene.  Cf.  F.  ouvrir  la  scene, '  commencer 
la  representation'  (Littr^). 

1673  SETTLE  Empress  of  Morocco  i.  i.  Scene  opens,  Muly 
Labas  appears  bound  in  Chains.  loid.  11.  i,  The  Scene 
opened,  is  represented  the  Prospect  of  a  large  River.  1693 
RYMER  Slwrt  View  Trag.  i.  14  The  Scene  opening  presents 
15  Grandees  of  Spain. 

4.  The  place  in  which  the  action  of  a  play,  or  part 
of  a  play,  is  supposed  to  occur.  Hence  also,  the 
setting  of  a  dialogue,  novel,  etc.  Phr.  To  lay  the 
scene  (see  LAY  v.1  20  b) ;  to  change,  shift  the  scene. 

1591  KYD.S>.  Traf.  iv.  iii.  18  Well  doon,  Balthazar,  hang 
up  the  Title:  Our  scene  is  Rhodes.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $ 
/.  Prol.  2  In  faire  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  Scene.  1599 


1668  DRYDEN  Ess.  Dram.  Poesy  43  He  has  remov'd  the 
Scene  in  the  same  Act  from  Rome  to  Catiline's  Army,  and 
from  thence  again  to  Rome.  17x2  AUDISON  Spect.  No.  357 
r  7  Asia,  Africk,  and  Europe  are  the  several  Scenes  of  his 
[Virgil's]  Fable.  1713  Pope's  Odyss.  in.  Notes  I.  157  The 
Scene  is  now  remov'd  from  Ithaca  to  Pylos.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  5  The  scene  is  laid  in  Crete. 

6.  A  subdivision  of  an  act  of  a  play  (or  of  a  short 
play  which  is  not  divided  into  acts),  marked  by  the 
entrance  or  departure  of  one  or  more  actors  (and, 
in  romantic  or  non-classic  drama,  often  by  a  change 
of  local}.  Hence,  the  action  and  dialogue  com- 
prised in  any  one  of  these  subdivisions ;  a  situation 
between  certain  actors. 

In  editions  of  the  Roman  dramatists,  and  of  the  French 
classic  dramatists,  the  entrance  or  exit  of  any  actor  makes 
a  new  numbered  'scene'.  In  the  English  drama,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  '  scene '  is  a  distinct  subdivision  of  the  act, 
marked  by  the  fall  of  the  curtain  or  the  leaving  of  the  stage 
empty ;  even  when  the  local  and  the  actors  remain  the  same 
in  two  consecutive  'scenes',  the  stage  is  not  supposed  to 
have  been  occupied  continuously  through  the  interval. 
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134°  PALSGR.  Acolaslus  i.  i.  C  iij  b,  All  the  versis  of  this 
scene  be  Senarii.  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  4-  Epigr.  (1867) 
147  In  volewmes  full  or  flat,  There  is  no  chapter,  nor  no  seane, 
That  thou  applies!  like  that.  1592  KYD  Sf.  Trag.  iv.  i.  187 
And  all  shalbe  concluded  in  one  Scene,  For  there's  no 
pleasure  tane  in  tediousness.  1611  FLOKIO,  Scena. ,  .Also 
any  one  scene  or  entrance  of  a  Comedie  or  Tragedie.  1665 
SIR  R.  HOWARD  Four  New  Plays  To  Rdr.  b,  The  Spanish 
Plays . .  being  nothing  but  so  many  Novels  put  into  Acts  and 
Scenes.  _  i66S  DRYDEN  Ess.  Dram.  1'oesy  20  [In  the  ancient 
drama]  it  is  to  be  accounted  a  new  Scene,  not  [1684  p.  14 
not  only]  every  time  the  Stage  is  empty,  but  every  person 
who  enters,  though  to  others,  makes  it  so ;  because  he  in- 
troduces a  new  business.  1678 —  All  for  Love  Pref.  (end  I, 
I  prefer  the  Scene  betwixt  Antony  and  Ventidius  in  the 
first  Act,  to  any  thing  which  I  have  written  in  this  kind. 
1756  FOOTE  Etifl.  ret.fr.  Paris  Epil.,  Does  not  this  poison- 
ing scene  The  sacred  right  of  Tragedy  profane.  1783  BLAIR 
Lcct.  xlv.  II.  496  The  entrance  of  a  new  personage  upon  the 
Stage,  forms  what  is  called  a  New  Scene  1865  T  W. 
ROBERTSON  Society  Act  I.  Scene  I.— Sidney  Caryl's  Cham- 
bers, in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

b.  The  pi.  is  sometimes  put  for  'a  play', 
'  dramatic  writing '. 

1664  DRYDEN  Rival  Ladies  Ep.  Ded.  A  3!),  Following 
the  New  way,  I  mean,  of  writing  Scenes  in  Verse.  1710 
GRANVJLLE  Epil.  for  'Brit.  Enchanters'  27  Our  Author 
wou'd  excuse  these  youthful  Scenes,  Begotten  at  his  En- 
trance in  his  Teens. 
C.  Jig 


of  Philomelaes  life  and  beganne  to  acte  a  balefull  Sceane  in 
this  manner.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  n.  ii.  38  Ditt.  What 
meanes  this  Scene  of  rude  impatience?  Qu.  To  make  an 
act  of  Tragicke  violence.  1595  LODGE  FigforMomus  Gib, 
In  that  shameful!  schene  of  treasons  play.  1596  LAM  BAR DK 
Peramb.  Kent  (ed.  2)  407  At  this  place  of  the  Bishop  in 
Hailing,  I  am  drawing  on  the  last  Scame  of  my  life.  1638 
SIR  T.HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  72  We  are  now  to  present  you 
upon  the  Asiatique  stage,  various  Scenes  composed  of  a 
miscelanv  of  subjects.  1648  HERRICK  Hesp.^  To  Mistress 
At/tie  Potter,  Nature  has  pre-compos'd  us  both  to  Love; 
Your  part's  to  grant ;  my  Scean  must  be  to  move. 

d.  Mus.  =  SCENA  i  b. 

1825  DANNKLEY  Encycl.  Mus.,  Scena  or  Scene,  a  piece  of 
music  composed  of  a  recitative,  an  andante  or  a  largo,  a 
larghetto,  and  an  agitato  or  allegro.  The  cavatinc,  or 
first  air,  is  often  separated  by  a  couplet  de  recitatif.  A 
scene  may  be  for  one  or  more  voices. 

6.  The  material  apparatus,  consisting  chiefly  of 
painted  hangings,  slides,  etc.,  set  at  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  stage,  and  intended  to  give  the  illusion 
of  a  real  view  of  the  local  in  which  the  action  of 
a  play  takes  place  ;  the  view  thus  presented  to  the 
spectators  at  any  time  during  the  action  of  a  play. 
Also,  any  one  of  the  painted  hangings,  slides,  etc. 
used  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  Elizabethan  stage,  the  curtain  or  hanging  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  concealing  the  vestry  or  green-room, 
stood  in  lieu  of  scenery.  Painted  scenes  and  elaborate 
machinery,  the  representation  of  buildings  or  landscape  in 
perspective,  etc.,  were  a  principal  feature  of  the  privately- 
produced  masques  of  Jas.  I  and  Chas.  I  and,  later,  of  the 
operatic  play  (see  OPERA  i). 

1540  [see  SCKNISH].    1605  B.  JONSON  Masque  of  Blackness^ 
First,  for  the  Scene,  was  drawne  a  Landtschap^  consisting 
of  small  woods, .  .which  falling,  an  artificial!  sea  was  scene 
to  shoote  forth.    1608  —  Masque  at  La.  Hadington's  Marr.} 
The  scene  to  this  Masque,  was  a  high,  steepe  red  cliffe, 
aduancing  it  selfe  into  the  cloudes.    1618  HOLYDAY  Techno- 
gamia  Prol.  marg.^  Here  the  vpper  part  of  the  Scene  open'd, 
when  straight  appear'd  a  Heauen  {etc.].     1625  BACON  Ess., 
Masques,  And  let  the  Masquers,  or  any  other,  that  are  to 
come  down  from  the  Scene,  have  some  Motions,  vpon  the 
Scene  it  selfe,  before  their  Comming  down.     1633  SHIRLEY 
Tri.  Peace  7  A  Curtahie  being  sodainly  drawne  up,  the 
Sceane  was  discovered  representing  a  large   streete  with 
Sumptuous  Pallaces.     1656  DAVENANT  (title),  The  Siege  of    • 
Rhodes  Made  a  Representation  by  the  Art  of  Prospective    i 
in  Scenes.    And  the  Storysung  in  Recitative  Musick.    1667 
FLECKNOE  Damoiselles  a  la  in  ode  ^  Of  Persons  represented,     ! 
Any  Italian  Scxnes  with  four  Doors  serving,    a  1693  AUBREY    I 
Lives  (1898)  II.  244  He  has  some  scaenes  to  it,  which  in    I 
those  dayes  were  only  used  at  masques.   1719  YOUNG  Busiris    \ 
iv.  (Stage-dir.),  The  back  scene  opens.    Ibid.t  Scene  shuts  on    I 
them.     1737  Poi'E  Hor.  Ep.  n.  i.  315  Back  fly  the  scenes,    ! 
and  enter  foot  and  horse,     a  2814  Gonzatiga  v.  v.  m  New 
Brit.  Theatre  III.  161  All  the  characters  appear  lost  in 
astonishment  and  terror  as  the  scene  closes  them  in.     1904 
\Vestm.  Gaz.  4  Jan.  9/1  The  opening  of  the  doors  at  the 
back  of  the  stage  caused  a  draught  which  blew  over  a  large 
fan-scene  containing  a  number  of  incandescent  lights. 
fig.    1748  HUME  Philos.  Ess.  Hum.  Underst.  vii.  (1751) 
104  The  Scenes  of  the  Universe  are  continually  shifting. 

•f  b.  //.  ?  A  succession  of  realistically-lighted 
stage-pictures,  telling  their  story  without  words  or 
action.  Obs. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Masques^  The  Alterations  of  Scenes,  so 
it  be  quietly,  and  without  Noise,  are  Things  of  great  Beauty, 
and  Pleasure :  For  they  feed  and  relieue  the  Eye,  before  it 
be  full  of  the  same  Obiect.  Let  the  Scenes  abound  with 
Light,  specially  Coloured  and  Varied.  1650  DAVENANT 
Pref.  to  Gondibert  8  Painted  History,  when  with  the 
cousenage  of  lights  it  is  represented  in  Scenes,  by  which 
we  are  much  lesse  informed  then  by  actions  on  the  Stage. 
1657 —  Entert.  Rutland-Ho.  17  Would  you  meet  tolje 
delighted  with  Scabies?  which  is,  to  be  entertain'd  with 
the  deception  of  motion,  and  transposition  of  Lights ;  where, 
whilst  you  think  you  see  a  great  Battel,  you  are  sure  to  get 
nothing  by  the  Victory. 

O.  transf.  A  curtain  or  veil ;  also,  a  decorative 
hanging  on  a  wall. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  138  When  the  greene 
and  crimson  scxnes  [ed,  1677  p.  132  curtains  or  scenes]  of 


SCENE. 

silke  were  drawne,  from  this  Apollo,  wee  lookt  into  a  great 
square  court.  1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  Upon  some  women  8 
Out-side  silk,  and  out-side  Lawne;  Sceanes  to  cheat  us. 
neatly  drawne.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandclslos  Trav.  194 
Instead  of  Tapistry,  they  have  a  kinde  of  Scenes  or  Shutters, 
which  serve  them  also  for  Pictures. 

t  d.  //.  Used  to  describe  the  appearance  of  strata 
or  clusters  of  clouds,  piled  one  above  another. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i.  xv.  83  Frosty,  mist,  fair ; 
clouds  in  scenes.  Ibid.  n.  ii.  162  We  often  limes  see  Clouds 
as  in  several  Stories,  Lofts  or  Scenes,  one  over  another. 

7.  Behind  the   scenes :    amidst   the   actors  and 
stage-machinery,  where   ordinary    spectators    are 
not  admitted. 

1668  DRYDEN  Ess.  Dram.  Poesy  32  Things  hapning  in  the 
t  Action  of  the  Play,  and  suppos'd  to  be  done  behind  the 
j  Scenes.  1672  —  Assignation  Epil.  21  His  Nuns  are  good, 

which  on   the   Stage  are   shown,   And,   sure,   behind   our 

Scenes  you'll  look  for  none.     1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an. 

1749,  She  was  carried  offto  be  put  to  death  behind  the  scenes. 

1890  All  Year  Round  29  Mar.  302  (art.),  Behind  the  Scenes 

at  the  Lane. 

b.  fis. 

1748  CHESTERF.  Lett.  16  Feb.,  I,  who  have  been  behind 
the  scenes,  both  of  pleasure  and  business.  1812  MAR.  EDGE- 
WORTH  Absentee  v,  Miss  Pratt,  .had  obtained  the  entree  to 
a  number  of  great  houses,  and  was  behind  the  scenes  in 

i    many  fashionable  families.     1869  TOZER  Highl.  Turkey  I. 

i    158  Another  personage  of  greater  importance  was  behind 

i    the  scenes  in  this  movement. 

II.  In  various  established  metaphorical  uses. 
Sense  8  is  developed  from  4  ;  senses  9-11  from  5,  though  in 
sense  9  there  is  some  mixture  of  sense  6. 

8.  The  place  where  an  action  is  carried  on  and 
!    people  play  their  parts  as  in  a  drama.     Phr.  To 
•   enter  or  appear  on  the^cene^  to  quit  the  scene.     The 
,   scene  of 'action ,  the  place  where  events  are  actually 
,    happening  or  business  being  done. 

1594  CONSTABLE  Diana  vm.  iv,  Meeting  Heroick  feete  in 
j  euery  line,  That  tread  high  measures  on  the  Scene  of  Fame. 
1608  D.  TUVIL  Ess.  Pol.  <5-  Mor.  125  True  vertuous  actions, 
are  neuer  scene  vpon  the  Scene,  but  when  by  the  necessitie 
of  Lawes,  they  are  enforced  to  show  themselues.  1648 
Petit.  Eastern  Assoc.  8  Awakening  endlesse  war  upon  our 
Brittish  Scenes,  a  1658  J.  CLEVELAND  Wks.  (1687)  too  The 
Sand  was  always  the  Scene  of  Quarrelling.  1659  Clarke 
Papers  (Camden)  IV.  294  The  persones  in  the  proclamacion 
mencioned  having  made  this  citty  parte  of  their  scene  to 
act  ^their  designe  upon.  1673  DRYDEN  Marr.  a  la  Mode 
in.  i,  But  though  these  are  not  My  Province,  I  have  Scene 
enough  within  To  exercise  my  vertue,  1677  MIEGE  Eng.- 
Fr.  Diet.  s.  v.,  There  will  be  the  Scene  of  Action  this  Cam- 
paigne,  ce  sera  la  le  Theatre  de  la  Guerre.  1685  SOUTH 
Serftt.  (1727)  I.  388  The  viith  of  the  Romans  (which  has  been 
made  the  unhappy  Scene  of  so  much  Controversy  about  these 
Matters).  1704  AVj/a/Z,e/.  25  June  in  Lond.Gaz.  No.  4037/1 
To  render  that.. Kingdom  a  Schene  of  Blood  and  Disorder. 
1705  ADDISON  Italy  Pref.,  There  is  [notj..so  much  as  a 
Mountain  or  River  that  has  not  been  the  Scene  of  some 
extraordinary  Action.  1721  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840) 
37  The  part  I  acted  on  this  bloody  scene.  1791  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  i,  Paris,  the  scene  of  her  former 
happiness.  1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dau.  \.  vii,  It  was 
clear  s/te  could  not  quit  the  scene  of  action.  1857  LIVING- 
STONE Trav.  ix.  181  My  arrival  on  the  scene  was  felt  to  be  so 
much  weight  in  the  scale.  1884  Manch,  Exam.  16  Feb.  4/6 
West  Somerset  was  the  scene,  yesterday,  of  the  first  con- 
tested county  election  under  the  provisions  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  1889  Field  19  Jan.  67/3  Whereupon  Mr.  Cal- 
vert's  solicitor  came  upon  the  scene,  with  a  demand  for  an 
undertaking  not  to  offend  again. 

b.  The  world  in  which  man  is  an  actor;  the 
theatre  of  this  life.  Often  in  phr.  (this)  scene  of 
things.  To  quit  the  scene,  to  die. 

1662  H.  MORE  Philos.  Writ.  (1712)  Pref.  25  Which  makes. . 
the  whole  scene  of  things  evidently  to  begin  from  Adam. 
1681  S.  PARKER  Demonstr.  Law  of  Nature  112  Who  would 
enter  upon  this  tragical  Scene  of  things  onely  to  appear  and 
so  return  into  dust  and  sjlence?  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  iii. 
61  The  known  Course  of  human  Things,  the  Scene  we  are 
now  passing  through,  a  1822  SHELLEY  Ess.,  Lett.  etc.  (1840) 
I.  225  Life,  .strips,  as  it  were,  the  painted  curtain  from  this 
scene  of  things.  1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  n.  viii. 
261  This  universal  hying  scene  of  things  is  after  all  as  little 
a  logical  world  as  it  is  a  poetical. 

9.  A  view  or  picture  presented  to  the  eye  (or  to 
the  mind)  of  a  place,  concourse,  incident,  series  of 
actions  or  events,  assemblage  of  objects,  etc. 

'653  JER-  TAYLOR  Serm.for  Yr.  i.  n  This  is  the  greatest 
Scene  of  Majesty  that  shall  be  in  that  [i.e.  the  last]  day,  till 
the  Sentence  bee  pronounced.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.  249  At  last  all  vanished,  leaving  a  scene  of. .lovely 
trees.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  637  But  now  prepare  thee 
for  another  Scene.  1704  POPE  Summer  59  See  what  de- 
lights in  sylvan  scenes  appear  !  1705  ADDISON  Italy,  Antiq. 
near  Naples  216  About  Eight  Miles  Distance  from  Naples 
lyes  a  very  noble  Scene  of  Antiquities.  ingPon/fimfxVI. 
360  The  smiling  Scene  wide  opens  to  the  Sight.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  xxx.  (1787)  III.  171  This  scene  of  peace 
and  plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  desert.  1797  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Italian  xiii,  The  travellers  stopped  to  admire  the 
scene.  1797  SOUTHEY  Lett.  Resid.  in  Spain  xiii.  240  A  most 
curious  scene  did  our  dressing-room  exhibit,  a  1828  H.  S. 
VANDYK  The  Light  Guitar  (Bartlett's  Fam.  Qnots.},  Oh, 
leave  the  gay  and  festive  scenes,  The  balls  of  dazzling  light. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxii,  We  of  peaceful  London 
City  have  never  beheld . .  such  a  scene  of  hurry  and  alarm,  as 
that  which  Brussels  presented.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xi.  72 
The  scene  outside  was  at  once  wild,  grand,  and  beautiful. 

b.  Jig.  A  vista  or  prospect  of  something  ex- 
pected or  to  come. 

1762  T.  MORTIMER  Ev.  Man  his  own  Broker  (ed.  5)  173 
Light  Horse  [otherwise  called 'scrip '].  .is  the  Commodity 
to  J  obb  with,  and  opens  a  most  extensive  scene  of  It. 


SCENE. 

10.  An  action,  episode,  complication  of  events, 
or  situation,  in  real  life. 

1679  Season.  Adv.  Protest.  3  The  Roman  Party  was  never 
wanting  in  any  bloudy  Scene  to  destroy  Christ  s  Disciples. 
1692  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Fables  xlii.  44  And  'tis  a  Pleasant 
Scene  enough,  when  Thieves  fall  out  among  themselves,  to 
see  the  Cutting  of  One  Diamond  with  Another,  1766  in  yd 
Rep.  on  E.  India  Comp.  App.  No.  74  //.  of  C.  Rep.  Comm. 
Ill,  400  We  think  the  vast  Fortunes  acquired  in  the  inland 
Trade  have  been  obtained  by  a  Scene  of  the  most  tyrannic 
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which  is  often  enacted  in  higher  places  and  by  more  impor- 
tant personages.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  18  Not 
at  all  disconcerted  by  the  scene  that  had  just  occurred,  the 
wily  Roman  undertook  to  justify  himself.  1878  SIMPSON 
Sck.  Shaks.  I.  29  Then  he  disappears  from  this  scene  in  his 
career. 

b.  An  episode,  situation,  etc.,  forming  a  subject 
of  narration  or  description. 

^1630  MILTON  Passion  22  These  latter  [ed.  1673  latest] 
scenes  confine  my  roving  vers.  1704  PKIOR  Celia  to  Damon 
112  Say,  Shepherd,  say:  Are  these  Reflections  true?  Or 
was  it  but  the  Woman's  Fear,  that  drew  This  cruel  Scene, 
unjust  to  Love  and  You?  1850  SMEDLEV (title)  Frank  Fair- 
legh,  or  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a  Private  Pupil.  1858 
GEO.  ELIOT  (title)  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. 

11.  An  exhibition  of  excited  or  strong  feeling 
between  two  or  more  persons  ;  a  stormy  encounter 
or  interview.  To  make  a  scenet  to  make  a  dis- 
turbance, '  kick  up  a  row '.  £Cf.  F.  faire  nne 
scene  (d.  qitelqu'ttn}.'] 

1761  FOOTE  Lyar  in.  (1786)  65  My  father  has  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  Abington  business.  Pap.  The  deuce  ! 
Y.  Wild.  We  parted  this  moment.  Such  a  scene !  1787 
MMK.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Aug.,  She  counselled  me.  .to  avoid 
complaints  that  led  to  scenes  of  such  violence  and  impro- 

Rriety.  1804  G.  ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  II.  169  The  reconci- 
ation  should  be  accompanied  with  tfc/af,  and.. it  was  in- 
tended to  make  a  scene  of  it.  1831  Society  I.  252  Aubrey., 
had  just  sense  enough  to  see  the  folly  of  making  a  scene. 
1844  DISRAELI  Coninspby  vnt.  vii,  From  an  anticipatory 
horror  of  something  like  a  scene.  1848  THACKKRAY  Van. 
Fair  Ixiv,  Madame  de  Belladonna  made  him  a  scene  about 
you,  and  fired  offin  one  of  her  furies.  1887  Spectator  10  Sept. 
1202  One  of  those  scenes  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
now  occur  once  or  twice  in  the  week.  1888  Poor  Nellie  34 
You  made  a  regular  scene. 

f  III.  12.  A  screen  for  the  reception  of  images 
projected  from  a  lens.  Also  scene-plate. 

1706  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2237  A  Sevenfoot  Telescope  was 
fitted  up  with  a  Scene  to  receive  the  Species  of  the  Sun  cast 
through  it.  Ibid.  2239  Mr.  Abr.  Sharp  cast  the  Species  of 
the  Sun  on  a  Scene-plate,  behind  his  Seven  foot  Glass. 

IV.  13.  attrib.  and  Comb.%  as  (sense  ii)  scene- 
making\  scene-dock  [DOCK  J&3],  theplace  in  which 
scenes  are  stored  in  a  theatre ;  t  scene-drawer 
—  SCENE-SHIFTEK;  f  scene-keeper,  one  who  has 
charge  of  the  scenes  in  a  theatre ;  f  scene-man 
=  SCENE-SHIFTER;  scene-painter,  one  who  paints 
scenes  or  scenery  for  the  theatre ;  scene-painting, 
the  art  of  painting  scenes  according  to  the  rules  of 
stage-perspective  ;  fig.  descriptive  writing  in  a  bold 
and  vivid  style ;  also  attrib. ;  scene-plate  (see 
sense  1 2) ;  scene-plot,  the  list  and  description  of 
the  scenes  in  a  play ;  scene-room,  a  room  where 
scenes  are  stored  (in  quot.  fig.) ;  f  scene-work, 
dramatic  representation;  stage-scenery.  Also 
SCENE- SHIFTER. 

1885  J.  K.  JEROME  On  the  Stage  iii.  29  Piled  up  at  the 
back,  in  what  was  called  the  '*scene  dock'.  1700  STEELE 
Tatler  No.  99  P  3  Door-Keepers  came  out  clad  like  Cardi- 
nals, and  "Scene-Drawers  like  Heathen  Gods.  1669  E. 
CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng,  280  *Scene-keeper,  Coffer- 
Maker,  Wax-Chandler,.. one  of  each.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT 
Dan.  Der.  xxx,  Not  molesting  him  with  passionate  appeals 
and  'scene-making.  1737  FIELDING  Eurydice  Hissed  Wks. 
1903  III.  409  His  levee  is  compos 'd  of.  .box-keepers,  "scene- 
men,  fiddlers,  and  candle-snuffers.  1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bias 
vn.  viii.  (1782)  III.  67,  I  was  obliged  to  undergo  the  civili- 
ties of  the  *scene- painter,  the  music  [etc.].  i88a  lllustr. 
Lond.  Neivs  16  Dec.  619/3  Scene-painters  and  scene-shifters. 
1754  KIRUY  Perspective  n.  vi.  76  The  Design  of  "Scene- 
Painting,  is  not  only  to  decorate  the  Theatre,  but  to  make 
that  Part  of  it  which  lies  beyond  the  Stage,  appear  much 
longer  than  it  really  is.  1815  J.  NEAL^/V.  Jonatltan  II. 
251,  I  know  my  propensity  for  scene- paint  ing.  1838  MAC- 
AULAV  in  Treyelyan  Life  (1880)  II.  ii  A  bold,,  .scene-paint- 
ing manner  is  that  which  . .  succeeds  best  in  periodical 
writing.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMDS  Paint.  305  Scene  Painting 
is  an  extensive  and  peculiar  walk  of  art,  with  its  own  laws 
and  practical  and  scientific  rules.  1881  STEVENSON  Virg. 
Puerisque  (1895)  232  That  stage-wardrobe  and  *scene-room 
that  we  call  the  memory.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smcct.  Wks, 
1851  III.  261  Likening  those  grave  controversies  to  a  piece 
of  Stagery,  or  *Scene-worke  where  his  owne  Remonstrant. . 
must  of  all  right  be  counted  the  chiefe  Player.  1718  CHAM- 
BERS Cycl.  s.v.  Architecture^  Counterfeit  Architecture,  which 
we  otherwise  call  Scene-Work. 

Hence  fScened/a.  pple^  displayed  or  set  as  in 
a  stage-scene,  staged.  Sce-ning  vbl.  sb.t  furnish- 
ing with  stage-scenery. 

1691  SANCROFT  in  D'Oyly  Life  (1821)  II.  17  Our  course  of 
employment  and  action  [continues]  the  very  same,  only  not 
scened  so  illustriously  ;  nor  set  off  with  so  good  company 
and  conversation.  01750  A.  HILL  Wks.  (1753)  I.  105  It 
were  a  downright  shame,  if  these  good  people,  who  gave 
the  Tragedy  all  its  merit,  of  fine  dressing  and  sceneing, 
should  be  suffered  to  lose  their  money. 

Scene,  ote.  form  of  SEINE. 
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Sce'neful,  a.  rare.-1  [-FUL.]  Abounding  in 
scenes  or  scenery. 

1746  COLLINS  Ode,  Manners  78  O  Nature  boon,.. The 
Sports  and  I  this  hour  agree,  To  rove  thy  scene-full  world 
with  thee. 

Scenery  (srneri).     [Alteration  of  SCEXARY,  as   I 
if  f.  SCENE  +  -ERY.     The  word  is  not  in  Johnson, 
who  gives  only  SCEXABT.] 

fl.  Dramatic  action;    a   moving  exhibition   of  | 
feeling.   Obs. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  VII.  213  When  he  opened  It,    j 
never  was  such  a  piece  of  scenery-.    He  trembled  like  a  devil    , 
at  receiving  it :  Fumbled  at  the  seal,  his  fingers  in  a  palsy,    i 
1808  SVD.  SMITH  Peter  Plymleys  Lett.  iii.  Wks.  1859  II.    \ 
144/2  If  there  were  any  great  scenery,  and  heroic  feelings,    i 
any  blaze  of  ancient  virtue,  any  exalted  death,  any  termina- 
tion  of  England    that  would   be   ever   remembered,  ever 
honoured  in  that  western  world,  where  liberty  is  now  retiring, 
conquest  would  be  more  tolerable,  and  ruin  more  sweet. 

2.  The  decoration   of  a  theatre-stage,  consisting 
of  painted  hangings,  slides,  etc.,  representing  the 
scene  of  the  action  ;  theatre-scenes  collectively. 

1774  Lond.  Mag.  Nov.  518/2  It  is  said  that  the  scenery 
only,  which  has  been  painted  on  purpose  for  the  ftlaid  of 
the  Oa/fs,  cost  1500!.     1789  TWINING  Aristotle's  Treat. 
Poetry  i.  72  Sophocles  increased  the  number  of  actors  to    j 
three,  and  added  the  decoration  of  painted  scenery.     1837 
J.  F.  COOPER  England  (&\.  2)111.97  The  chief  merit  [of  the    | 
play]  was  the  scenery.     1890  All  \'car  Round  29  Mar.  306 
The  dangers  of  flying  flats  and  rolling  scenery. 
b.  tramf.  andjf&i; 

1770  BURKE  Pres.  Discont.  12  To  recommend  this  system    | 
to  the  people,  a  perspective  view  of  the  Court,  gorgeously    i 
painted,,  .was   exhibited   to    the   gaping    multitude..  .The    j 
whole  scenery  was  exactly  disposed  to  captivate  those  good    i 
souls,  whose  [etc.}.   1774  J.  ADAMS  Diary  9  Oct.,  Wks.  (1850)    ( 
II.  395  Went. .to  the  Romish  chapel. .  .The  scenery  and  the 
music  are  so  calculated  to  take  in  mankind,  that  I  wonder    | 
the  Reformation  ever  succeeded.     1835  DICKKNS  Sk.  Bost    \ 
Tales,  Mr.   IV.  Tattle  ii,  '  Take  off  the  cover?,  Martha,' 
said  Mrs.  Parsons,  directing  the  shifting  of  the  scenery  with 
great  anxiety.     1867  F.  D.  MAURICE  Patriarchs  fy  Law-    '• 
givers  VL  (ed.  4)  120  However  shifting  the  scenery  of  a  man's    j 
life  may  have  been.     1876  GEO.    ELIOT  Dan.   Der.  xxix,    j 
Gwendolen  was  just  then  enjoying  the  scenery  of  her  life. 

3.  The  general  appearance  of  a  place   and  its 
natural   features,  regarded   from    the  picturesque 
point    of   view ;    the    aggregate    of    picturesque 
features  in  a  landscape. 

1784  COWPER  Task  v.  741  He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied 
field  Of  nature,  and.. Calls  the  delightful  scen'ry  all  his 
own.  His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  vallies  his.  1801 
CAMPBKLL  Hohenlinden  8  But  Linden  saw  another  sight 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night,  Commanding  fires  of 
death  to  light  The  darkness  of  her  scenery.  1837  LOCKHART 
Scott  I.  viii.  265  He  was  so  enraptured  with  the  scenery  of 
the  lakes  as  to  take  a  house  in  Keswick.  1871  MOZLFY 
Univ.  Serin,  vi.  (1876)  124  A  kind  of  passion  for  scenery 
and  natural  beauty,  .has.  .gained  an  extraordinary  power 
over  people's  minds.  1881  KROUDE  Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV. 
H.  m.^94  Anyone  with  a  well-stored  memory  is  affected  by 
historical  scenery. 

b.  with  defining  word  prefixed.  Also  applied  to 
the  varied  aspect  of  clouds  and  sky. 

1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  124  The  magnificence  of 
English  park  scenery.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy  ft.  Note-bks. 
II.  48  The  entire  cloud  and  sun  scenery  was  fully  presented 
to  us.  1897  0w4fiqf  (U«SO  440/2  One  of  the  most  impressive 
pictures  of  tree-scenery  that  man  ever  beheld. 
f  o.  Picturesqueness.  Obs.  rare. 

1786  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  xiii.  Wks.  1797  I.  287  As  such 
buildings  depart  from  regularity,  they  now  and  then  acquire 
something  of  scenery  by  this  accident. 

4.  (With  a  and  //.)     A  landscape  or  view ;    a 
picturesque  scene ;  also,  the  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  a  landscape.     Now  rare. 

1777  J.  FORSTER  Voy.  round  World^\\.  367  The  pleasure 
of  contemplating  a  great  variety  of  rich  sceneries,  made  us 
some  amends  for  the  wretchedness  of  our  diet.  1794  A.  YOUNG 
Trav.  France  I.  83  A  very  little  cleaning  would  make  here 
a  delicious  scenery.    1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  66  Beauti-    ; 
ful  Indian  sceneries  from  the  skilful  hand  and  unsophisti-    \ 
cated  pallet  of  this  worthy  academician.    1851  CARLYLB    j 
Sterling  m.  iv,  At  Naples  next,.. was  due  admiration  of    i 
the  sceneries  and  antiquities.     1879  DIXON  Windsor  I.  i.  3 
The  houses  of  famous  men,  the  sceneries  of  great  events, 

Sce'iie-shifter.  One  who  shifts  and  arranges 
the  scenes  during  the  performance  of  a  play. 

1751  JOHNSON  Adventurer  No.  3*9  Haifa  dozen  scene- 
shifters.  1760-2  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xcvii,  The  scene -shifter's 
whistle.  1887  'EDNA  LYALL'  Knt.-Errant  (1889)  144  Be- 
hind  the  scenes  the  very  scene -shifters  and  carpenters  were 
eager  to  congratulate  him. 

fig.  1903  LD.  R.  GOWER  Rec.  f  Remin.  92  When  once  the 
Great  Scene-Shifter  has  made  his  final  call,  which  none  can 
disobey. 

So  Sce-ne-shifting-  vbl*  sb. 

1818  LADY  MORGAN  A  utobiog.  (1859)  212  The . .  mechanical 
aids  of  science  and  scene- shift  ing.  i88a  Mactn.  Mag. 
XLVI.  330/2  The  unwonted  silence  of  the  scene- shift  ing. 

Scenic  (srnik,  se'nik),  a.  Also  7  ecenicke, 
schenick,  7-8  scenick.  [a.  F.  sclnique  (i4thc.), 
ad.  L.  scenic-US^  scxnic-us^  a.  Gr.  atcrjvtKfa  belonging 
to  the  stage,  theatrical,  f.  GK^VJJ  SCENK.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  thestage,  dramatic,  theatrical. 

Scenic  poet  =\j.  poeta  scenicus.  Scenic  games— \j.  Indi 
scenici  (dramatic  entertainments,  as  distinguished  from 
athletic  sports). 

1623  H.  HOLLAND  in  Shaks.  fol.^  Upon  the  Lines  and  Life 
of  the  Famous  Scenicke  Poet,  Master  William  Shakespeare. 
1640  R.  BAILLIE  Canterb.  Self-convict.  Postscr.  3  Any  who 
had  perused  your  former  schenick  writs,  that  cometiie  of 


SCENICAL 

your  seven  Sages.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Scenic  Games,  or 
Representations.  1781  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  III. 
200  The  ridicule  of  scenic  exhibition.  1796  MORI.E  After. 
Geog.  II.  1 86  Ireland  now  produces  a  catalogue  of  celebrated 
scenic  writers.  1809  MALKIN  Git  Bias  xn.  ii.  (Rtldg.)  425 
She  is  all  that.. veteran  managers  seek  when  they  sign 
articles,  in  scenic  qualifications.  1869  TOZF.R  Highl.  Turkey 
II.  201  These  scenic  edifices  are  amongst  the  most  interest- 
ing, .remains  that  have  come  down.. from  antiquity.  1879 
H.  PHILLIPS  Addit.  Notes  Coins  18  A  scenic  mask  of  Pan. 

b.  Represented  on  the  stage. 

1747  JOHNSON  Prol.  Opening  Drury  Lane  61  Bid  scenick 
virtue  form  the  rising  age,  And  truth  diffuse  her  radiance 
from  the  stage.  1838  T.  MITCHELL  Cfouds^  of  Arisioph. 
360  (note)  The  scenic  Socrates  here  folds  his  arms.  1868 
WHVTE  MELVILLE  \VhiteRosc\\x,  III.  237  The  long-drawn 
aisles  of  its  scenic  cathedral  had  been  darkened  so  skilfully, 
as  to  convey  an  idea  of  dim  religious  grandeur,  and  vast 
architectural  space. 

c.  Fitted  for  the  stage. 

1857  DE  QUISCEY  Bent  ley  Wks.  VI.  176  note,  The  most 
popular  and  scenic  of  the  Shaksperian  dramas. 

d.  Of  or  belonging  to  stage-scenery  or   stage 
effect. 

1868  WHVTE  MELVILLE  White  Rose  Iviii.  III.  230  It  is  the 
great  scenic  triumph  of  the  play,  and  a  burst  of  grand 
music  appropriately  heralds  its  exhibition  to  the  audience. 
1882  FAKKAR  Early  Chr.  9  The  Drama  had  degenerated 
into  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  scenic  splendour  or  ingeni- 
ous machinery.  1889  HAIGH  Attic  Theatre  iii.  §  7.  139  As 
changes  of  scene  were  almost  unknown  in  the  Greek  drama, 
the  scenic  appliances  were  of  the  simplest  character. 

2.  fg.    Resembling,   or  likened  to,   stage  repre- 
sentation and  stage  effect ;  dramatic  or  theatrical 
in  style. 

1857  MRS-  MATHEWS  Tea-Table  Talk  I.  85  Her  charities 
were  wide,.. often  spontaneous,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
scenic.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xiv.  226  He  was 
impelled  to  lie  contriving  scenic  effects  and  surprises.  1870 
J.  H.  NKWMAN  Gramm.  Assent  i.  iv.  93  Christianity  is  a 
history  supernatural,  and  almost  scenic.  1878  R.  H.  HUTTON 
Scott  ii.  19  The  lad  began  his  study  of  the  scenic  side  of 
history. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  natural  scenery.     In  recent 
use :    Abounding   in  fine  scenery,  affording  land- 
scape views. 

1842  DICKENS  Atncr.  Notes  xv,  The  country  round  this 
town  being  very  flat,  is  bare  of  scenic  interest.  1906  Scrib- 
tier's  Mag.  July  87/1  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.,  will  he  a 
scenic  line.  1908  \Vestm.  Gaz,  6  July  2/2  The  Scenic  Rail, 
way  at  the  Exhibition. 

4.  With  reference  to  painting  or  sculpture  :  Re- 
presenting a  l scene'  or  incident  in  which  several 
persons  are  concerned. 

1848  MRS.  JAMESON Sacr.^Leg.  Art\\.  1^9  The'  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Laurence'  by  Baccio  liandinelh  the  sculptor,  is 
arranged  as  a  scenic  bas-relief.  1850  — •  Lee.  Monast.  Ord. 

go  The   most   perfect  scenic  picture  in  the  world.     1890 
,    H.    MOORE    Gothic   Archit.    x.    307    There    is    far    less 
antagonism  between  what  is  decorative  and  what  is  scenic 
in  painting  than  is  sometimes  supposed. 

Scenical  (srnikal,  se'nikal),  tf.  Also  5  sceni- 
calle,  6-7  scenicall,  7  scaenical(l,  scenecal.  [f. 
L.  scenic~ns  SCENIC  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  stage ;  =  SCENIC  a.  i. 
Scenical  games  %  plays^   \disports  =  \j.    ludi  scenici  (see 

SCENIC  a,  i). 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  101  This,  .fasti tucion  off 
disportes  scenicalle  [L.  Isfa  institntio  Indoruin  scenicormn], 
1579  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing-  (1843)  97  Your  bishops,  .hath 
forbidden  and  prohibited  those  kynde  of  scenicall  and  enter- 
lude  playes.  ifizx  BARTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  ii.  vi.  iv.  (1624) 
251  Vse  honest  and  chast  sports,  scenicall  shewe^,  playes. 
1613  MIDDLF.TON  &  Rowi-EY  Sp.  Gipsy  in.  i.  57  The  scenical 
school  Has  been  my  tutor  long  in  Italy.  1749  FIELDING 
Tout  Jones  vii.  i,  Those  scenical  representations,  which 
Thespis  is  first  reported  to  have  invented.  l8*3DsOuiHCBY 
Lett,  on  Educ.  iv.  Wks.  1860  XIV.  75  Each  steps  forward 
as  a  scenical  person,  to  play  a  distinct  part  or  character. 
1890  Spectator  2  Aug.,  If  scenical  representation  affects  us 
more  powerfully  than  actual  suffering,  must  not  the  influence 
of  the  theatre  be,  on  the  whole,  harmful  to  character? 
b.  with  special  reference  to  stage-scenery. 

1791-1823  D'IsRAELiCwr./,#.  (1858)  III.  9  These  scenical 
effects  existed  in  great  perfection  in  the  Masques.  1884 
SVMONDS  Shaks.  Predec.  viii.  (1900)  233  The  absence  of 
scenical  appeals  to  the  sense  of  sight. 

2.  fig.  a.  (Chiefly  in  bad   sense.)     Resembling, 
or  likened  to,  stage- representation  and  stage-illu- 
sion ;  theatrical  in  style. 

a  1563  BECON  Con/par.  Lord*s  Supper  fy  Mass  Wks.  1 1  £. 
97  b,  The  Massemonger  handlyng  nys  scenicall  and  stage- 
fyke  Supper,  calleth  vpon  the  dead  very  busyly.  1622 
PEACKAM  Compl.  Gent.  vi.  (1634)  42  That  same  ampullous 
and  scenicall  pompe,  with  empty  furniture  of  phrase,  where- 
with  the  Stage,  and  our  petty  Voeticke  Pamphlets  sound  so 
big.  1833  COLERIDGE  Tal>U  T,  15  Aug.,  In  Gibbon,  .nothing 
is  real,  vivid,  true  :  all  is  scenicat,  and,  as  it  were,  exhibited 
by  candlelight.  1845  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  (1890)  I.  235  If 
the  universe  and  God  set  the  example  of  being  scenical, 
what  shall  hinder  religion  from  becoming  histrionic? 

•j-b.  Fictitious,  pretended  ;  illusory,  imaginary  ; 
not  real  or  genuine.  Obs* 

(Cf.  Florus  n.  xiv.  §  4  Invictusqve  a  verts  regibust  ab  ilto 
imaginario  et  scenico  rege  sitpcratur.) 

1610  HEALF.Y  St.  Aug.  Citic  of  God  vi.  vii.  245  Therefore 
this  fabulous,  scznicall,  filthy  and  ridiculous  diuinity  [orig. 
thfologia  fabulosa,  ihcatricat  scenica\  hath  al  reference 
vnto  theciuill.  1643  SiRT.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  n.(near  end), 
These  scenical  and  accidental  differences  between  us,  cannot 
make  me  forget  that  common  and  untoucht  part  of  us  both. 
1660  FULLER  Mixt  Contempt,  ii.  xli.  60  King  Hen.  the 
seventh  was  much  troubled  (as  he  was  wont  to  say)  with 
Idols,  Scenecal  Royaletts,  poor  petty,  pittifull  Persons,  who 


SCENICALLY. 

pretended  themselves  Princes.  1709  STEELE  Tathr^Q,  167 
P  4,  I.  .who  look  upon  the  Distinctions  amongst  Men  to  be 
meerly  Scenical. 

C.  Resembling  a  stage-scene. 

1x1706  EVELYN  True  Relig,  (1850)  I.  vii.  §  2.  363  Many 
things  and  actions  they  speak  of  as  having  done,  which  they 
did  no  otherwise  than  in  prophetic  vision  and  scenical 
imagery.  1741  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  II.  485  The  scenical 
image  of  Job  and  his  friends  sitting  together  on  the  ground 


seven  days  and  seven  nights  without  a  word  speaking.  1832 
DE  QUINCEY  Charlemagne  Wks.  V.  354  The  second  form  [of 
History]  is  that  which  may  be  styled  the  Scenical. 


Sceuically  (sf  n-,  se'nikali),  adv*  [f,  prec.  -f- 
-LY  ^.]  In  a  scenic  or  scenical  manner. 

1650  A.  B.  Mutat.  Polcmo  2  He  must  now  act  a  Kings  part 
more  Scenically.  1689  J.  HOWE  in  H.  Rogers  Life  (1836) 
384  The  prayers  were  also  read  but  carelessly,  sleepily,  or 
scenically,  flauntingly,  and  with  manifest  irreverence.  1890 
H.  ELLIS  Ibsen's  Pillars  of  Soc.,  etc.  Pref.  7  They  [the 
Scandinavians]  possess.. a  stage  on  which  great  literary 
works  may  be  performed,  and  the  burning  questions  of  the 
modern  world  be  scenically  resolved. 

t  Sce'nish,  a.  Oi>s.    [f.  SCENE  +  -ISH.]  Scenic. 

1540  PAI.SGR.  Acolastiis  Prol.  B  ij,  In  this  scenyshe  appar- 
aylynge  [L.  In  appnratu  scaem'co],  i.  the  settying  forth  or 
trymming  of  our  scenes,  that  is  to  saye  (our  places  appoynted 
for  our  players  to  come  forth  of). 

Scenist  (srnist).  ?  Obs.  [f.  SCENE  +  -IST.] 
One  who  has  to  do  with  stage-scenery  :  a.  A  scene- 
shifter  ;  b.  a  scene-painter. 

1803  Pic  Nic  No.  8  (1806)  II.  43  The  scenists  and  machinists 
ane  their  patrons.  1826  Blacaw.  Mag.  XX.  57  The  reader 
must  make  the  same  allowances  for  such  deficiency,  as  are 
granted  to  the  scenist,  or  decorator  of  the  drama. 

Scenite  (srnait).  rare.    [ad.  L.  sccmtes,  a.  Or. 
ffffTjvirrfs,  f.  (JKTJVTI  tent :    see  -ITE.     Cf.  F.  sctnite    \ 
(adj.).]     One  who  dwells  in  a  tent;  a  member  of 
a  nomad  tribe  dwelling  in  tents. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  678  The  Arabian  Scenites 
neuer  eate  hereof.  1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  i.  loTheSaba^an 
Arabs,  like  all  other  Nomades  or  Scenites. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj* 

1752  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Ambulatory,  The  itinerant  or 
scenite  life  is  the  life  of  nature.  1844  G.  S.  FABER  Eight 
Dissert.  (1845)  II.  370  A  scenite  breeder  of  cattle, 

Scenograph  (sriwgrcif).  rare-1,  [ad.  Gr. 
aftyvoy pdfp-os,  f.  attrjvf)  SCENE  +  ypd<f>~ctv  to  write, 
draw,  paint.]  =next. 

1842  WORNUM  in  Smith's  Diet,  Grk.  fy  Rom.  Antiq.  s.  v. 
Painting  §  10  Clisthenes  of  Eretria  is  mentioned  as  architect 
and  scenograph,. 

Scenographer  (s/np-grafw).  [Formed  as  prec. 
+  -EB1.]  A  scene-painter;  one  who  draws  build- 
ings, etc.  in  perspective. 

1598  R.  HAyoocKE  tr.  Lomazzo  u.  199  Astronomers,  Sceno- 
graphers,  Makers  of  glasses.  1669  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE/VW. 
St.  Eng.  (ed.  2)  267  Scenographer,  or  Designer  of  Prospects. 
1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mullens  Anc.  Art  §  107  (ed.  2)  75 
An  architect  and  scenogrApher  called  Cleisthenes. 

Scenograpliic^sfm7grce'nk),a.  AlsoSscheno-. 
[a.  F.  sctnographique  or  ad.  Gr.  ffKrjvoypa<piK-6y,  f. 
ffrerjvoypaty-os  SCENOGRAPH.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
scenography,  scene-painting,  or  drawing  in  per- 
spective. 

1670  MOXON  Pract.  Perspective  2  There  be  two  sorts  of 
Ichnographies  named  in  this  Book,  viz.  the  Geometrick 
Ichnographie,  and  the  Scenographick  Ichnographie.  1704 
J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.  v.  Scenography,  The  Sceno- 
graphick appearance  of  any  Figure,  Body,  or  Building.  1719 
B.  TAYLOR  Princ.  Linear  Perspective  6  The  Representation 
of  any  Object  is  no  other  than  its  Schenographic  Projection 
on  the  Plane  of  the  Picture,  c  1780  BARRY  Lect.  Art  v. 
(1848)  202  The  stenographic  part  of  optics  examines  how  the 
drawings  of  edifices  should  be  drawn.  1813  T.  BUSBY  Lu- 
cretius II.  iv.  Contm.  p.  xxi,  The  information  of  the  sense 
goes  no  further  than  to  the  scenographic  existence  of  the 
object.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Matter's  Anc.  Art§  184  (ed.  2) 
167  Scenographic  pictures,  in  which  illusion  was  the  highest 
aim,  were  also  employed  at  the  games. 

b.  quasi-j£.  in  //.  The  principles  of  perspective. 

1761  KIRBY  Persp,  Archil,  i.  i.  2/1  The  doctrine  of  projec- 
tion may.  .be  considered  as  consisting  of  three  distinct 
branches,.. viz.  Orthographies,  stereographies,  and  sceno- 
graphics,  commonly  stiled  Perspective. 

Hence  Scenogra*phical  a,  =  SCENOGBAPHIC. 
Scenogra'phioally  adv. 

1703  T.  N.  City  $  C.  Purchaser  60  More  than  one  Face  may 
be  represented  in  one  Diagram  Scenographically.  1729 
SHELVOCKE  Artillery  iv.  207  The  oblique  lines,  upon  the 
one  and  the  other  Scenograph ical  Figure. 

Scenography  (lAp-gdUi).  Also  7  -graphie, 
senography,  8  scheno-,  9  skenography.  [a.  F. 
sctnographie  (i6th  c.  schenographie  in  Littre")  or 
ad.  L.  scenographia,  a.  Gr,  QKyvoypatyictj  f.  arcr/vfi : 
see  SCENE  and  -GBAPHV.] 

•f  1.  The  representation  of  a  building  or  other 
object  in  perspective ;  a  perspective  elevation. 

Distinguished  from  ICHNOGRAPHY  and  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1645  Enchir.  Fortif.  Table  (at  end),  Scenographie^  is  the 
modell  or  draught  of  any  work  presented  with  its  shadowes, 
. .  with  its  dimensions  according  to  the  Rules  of  Prospective.    I 
1659  LEAK  Watenvks.  33  The  Senography  or  Perspective.    I 
1705  GREENHiLL/£j//^i///mf£'2O3  We  shall .  .here  onlyrepre-    ! 
senttoyouthelchnographyand  Schenographyoftheantient 
Burial-places  of  the  Egyptians.     1843  Civil  Eng.  $  Arch. 
Jrnl.  VI.  131/1  The  idea  of  the  scenography,  or  view  in 
perspective,  taken  on  the  angle. 

2.  Scene-painting  (in  ancient  Greece). 

1738  T.  HAMILTON  Stereogr.  I,  vii.  ii.  370  Scenography  is  the 
Art  of  Painting  on  several  Planes  or  Scenes  at  different 
Distances,  and  in  various  Positions  with  respect  to  the  Eye, 
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in  such  Manner,  that  all  those  different  Scenes.. may., 
represent  one  intire  View.  Let  QYSZ  represent  the  Room 
intended  for  a  Theatre,  1848  WORNUM  Lect.  Paint.  Barry^ 
etc.  201  note,  Perspective  scenery  (scenography)  was  intro- 
duced on  the  Greek  stage  as  early  as  the  time  of  /Eschylus. 
1903  tr.  Mantzius^  Hist.  Theat.  Art  I.  131  Aristotle  states 
..that  Sophocles  introduced  skenography. 

II  SceiiOpe'gia.  In  4  s(c)eno-,  synofegia. 
Also  S  anglicized  scenopegy.  [L.  scenopegia,  a.  Gr. 
ffKrjvomjyia,  f.  aKijvrj  SCENE  -f  -rrr/yvvvat  to  fix.  Cf. 
F.  scenopegie.]  The  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Set.  Wks.  \  I.  103  A  feste  of  Jewes,  bat  bei 
clepen  Senofegia  [v.  r.  synofegia].  1382  —  John  vii.  2 
Scenofegia  [1388  Senofegia].  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v. 
Tent,  The  Scenopegy  or  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Scent  (sent),  sb.  Forms  :  4-7  (9  rare)  sent, 
5-6  sente,  6  cent,  7-  scent.  [ME.  sent,  f.  sent 
SCENT  v. 

Orig.  a  term  of  hunting.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  have 
been  an  AF.  *sentt  verbal  noun  from  sentirto  scent.] 

1.  The  faculty  or  sense  of  smell.     Chiefly,  and 
now  exclusively,  with  reference  to  animals  (esp. 
dogs)  which  find  their  prey  or  recognize  objects  by 
this  sense. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  26  In  Gyllisland  thar  was  that 
brachell  brede,  Sekyr  off  sent  to  folow  thaim  at  flede. 
1596  DAI.RYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  20  Fisches  lurk- 
ing amang  the  stanes  thay  [sc.  dogs]  seik  out  with  thair 
sent.  1642  JER.  TAYLOR  Goo's  Judge  in.  \\.  vii.  no  He  had 
all  the  Aromaticks  and  Odoriferous  Perfumes  to  delight  his 
sent  in  smelling.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  i.  94  The  perfect 
Hound,  in  Scent  and  Speed  Unrivall'd.  1784  COWPER  Task 
in.  621  The  sight  is  pleas'd  The  scent  regal'd.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  277  The  dog,  having  the  help  of 
scent  as  \vell  as  of  sight,  is  superior  to  the  savage. 
k  fig. 

1590  NASHE  PasqniCs  Apo2.  i.  Wks,  (Grosart)  I.  218  It  may 
be  1  am  of  some  better  sente  then  you  take  me  for,  and  find- 
ing a  Machiauellian  tricke  in  this  plot.. I  was  [etc.].  1812 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  237  An  eminent  Evangelical  Divine 
..long  celebrated  for  the  keenness  of  his  scent  in  'legacy 
hunting'.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  <£  Is.  (1846)  I.  i.  104  The 
courtiers,  with  the  quick  scent  of  their  own  interest,,  .soon 
turned  their  attention  to  the  same  polite  studies.  1857  J-  G. 
HOLLAND  Bay  Path  xxvi.  315  All  of  them  had  a  scent  for 
heresy  so  subtle  and  acute  that  [etc.]. 

*|  C.  In  etymological  sense  :  Perception  by  the 
senses,  feeling.   Obs.  (?  nonce-uses.} 

14. .  HOCCLEVE  Jereslaus"1  Wife  850  And  ther-to  eek  as 
sharp  punisshement  As  bat  dyuyse  ther  kowde  any  wight, 
Thow  sholdest  ban  y-preeued  by  the  sent.  1590  SPENSER 
./''.  Q.  r.  i.  43  He  bids  thee  to  him  send  for  his  Intent  A 
fit  false  dreame,  that  can  delude  the  sleepers  sent. 

2.  The  odour  of  an  animal  or  man  as  a  means  of 
pursuit  by  a  hound;  hence  a  track  or  trail  as  indi- 
cated by  this  odour. 

Cold  scent :  see  COLD  a.  12.    Hot  scent :  see  HOT  a.  8  a. 

1375  BAKBOUK  Bruce  vi.  500  [The  sleuthhund]  hym  luffit 
swa,  That  fra  he  mycht  anys  feill  The  kyngis  sent,  .he  yald 
change  it  for  na  thyng.  c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby 
182)1.7!),  For  the  fuos  of  somme  hares  is  of  hotter  sent  thenne 
some,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  141  The  sloitn  stoppyt.. 
Rycht  wa  thai  [sc.  the  Englishmen]  war  that  losyt  was  thair 
sent.  1576  TURBERV.  Hunting  xiv.  36  When  they  haue  well 
beaten  and  founde  the  tracke  or  sent  of  the  Harte.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  Induct,  i.  24  He  [sc.  a  hound].. twice  to 
day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  sent.  1686  BLOME  Gentl.  Recr.  n. 
88/2  When  one  or  more  of  them  \sc*  foxhounds]  opens,  "lisa 
sure  sign  that  he  is  upon  the  Scent.  1693  Humours  Town  8 
It  would  be  to  as  little  purpose  to  seek  you,  as  to  follow  the 
Chace  upon  a  wrong  Scent.  1726  DEFOE  Hist.  Devil  \\.  ii. 
(1840)  190  We  can  follow  as  hounds  do  a  fox  upon  a  hot 
scent.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat,  Hist.  (1776)  III.  329  What  adds 
to  this  entertainment  is  the  strong  scent  which  the  fox  leaves, 
thatalways  keeps  up  a  full  cry.  1885 /•*>/(/ 7  Feb.  147/2  Once 
in  the  open,  it  was  obvious  that  there  was  only  half  a  scent. 
1897  £,ncycl.  Sport  I.  583/1  Seen  f — The  odour  g^ven  off  by  the 
fox. ..It  is  burning  if.  .strong  ;  breast-high,  if  so  good  that 
the  hounds  do  not  stoop  to  it ;  moving  if  it  is  so  fresh  that 
It  must  be  recent . .  \flightyvc  catchy ,  if  variable ;  holding t  if 
good  enough,  but  not  very  strong. 

1601  SHAKS.  TuueL  N.  n.  v.  134  He  is  now  at  a  cold  sent 
1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intcll.  ii.  30  His  tale . .  hath  as  plain  a 
sent  as  a  man  need  to  wish,  to  fynd  out  a  fable  by.  1656 
HEYLIN  Extran.  Vapulans  15  Follow  this  Game  a  little 
further,  now  we  are  on  the  sents.  a,  1715  BURNET  Own  Time 
(1766)  II.  144  The  scent  of  preferment  will  draw  aspiring 
men  after  it.  1765  STERNE  Tr.SIuindy  iv.  xviii,  Trim  found 
he  was  upon  a  wrong  scent.  187*  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  267  Another 
false  scent  by  which  the  Proletariat  have  long  been  led 
astray  is  that  [etc.]. 

c.  transf*  in  the  game  of  Hare-and-hounds : 
Fragments  of  paper  scattered  on  the  ground  by  the 
*  hares '  to  serve  as  a  track  for  the  ( hounds  \ 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown,  i.  vii,  It's  the  turn  of  our  house 
to  find  scent  for..Hare-and-Hounds. 

d.  Phrases.   To  follow  (or  rarely  pursue}   the 
scent,  to  get  (a  or  the}  scent  of,  to  have  (a)  scent 
of,  lit.  and  fig.     To  lay,  put  (hounds)  on  or  upon 
the  scent  \    hence  fig.  to  put  (a  person)  on  or  off 
the  scent j  also  on  a  false,  wrong  scent.     To  lose, 
recover  the  scent  t  lit.  (of  hounds)  and  fig.  ;  also,  to 
lose  the  scent,  (of  the  game)  to  baffle  the  hounds  by 
passing  through  water.    To  cany  a  or  the  scent,  (of 
ground)  to  retain  the  scent  of  the  game ;  also  (of 
fox-hounds)   to   follow   the    scent,      f  Full  scent 
(advb.) :  ?  of  a  hound,  excited  by  the  perception 
of  the  scent  (in  quot.  transf.}. 

?  a  1400  MorteArth.  1040  Bot  thowmoste  seke  more  southe 
..fifbr  be  [sc.  the  giant]  wille  hafe  sent  hym  sclfe  sex  myle 
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SCENT. 

large.  14.  .HOCCLEVE  Jewslaus'  Wifeyj*  [There  was]  An  Erl 
.  .  Befbrn  whos  howndes  was  a  fux  rennynge,  .  .  And  as  jiat  they 
ran  they  hadden  a  sent  Of  the  lady  and  thidir  be  they  went. 
1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  350  This  is  to  let  my 
Sec.  Ni.  know  that  I  am  still  close  following  the  same  sent. 
1683  TEMPLE  Mem.  Wks.  1751  I.  399  All  further  Thoughts 
of  a  present  Peace  ended,  and  left  me  only  to  pursue  the 
cold  Scent  of  a  Mediation  in  the  common  Forms.  1688  in 
/'////.  Trans.  XVII.  (1693!  784  One  day  there  came  three  or 
four  full  sent  to  tell  me  they  were  certain  they  smelt  the 
Pines.  1711  Spect.  No.  116  rs  He  immediately  called  in 
the  Dogs,  and  put  them  upon  the  Scent.  1722  DE  FOE  Col. 
Jack  (1840)  51  He  had  got  a  scent  of  it.  1730-46  THOMSON 
Autumn  446  Oft  in  the  full  -descend  ing  flood  he  [the  stag] 
tries  To  lose  the  scent.  1781  [see  LAY  v.1  15  h].  1821  SCOTT 
Kenihv.  vii,  '  Thou  hast  lost  the  scent,'  said  Varney,  '  of  thy 
comrade  Tressilian."  1832  John  Bull  26  Nov.  379/2  The 
hounds  were  for  some  time  at  fault.  They  soon,  however, 
recovered  the  scent.  1832  '  NIMROD  in  Q.  Rev.  Mar.  219 
The  scent  being  seldom  sufficient  to  enable  the  hound  to 
carry  it  up  to  his  [sc.  the  fox's]  kennel.  1862  Miss  BRADDON 
Lady  Audley  xxx,  How  if  she..  wished  to  throw  my  poor 
friend  off  the  scent  by  this  false  announcement  'i  1878 
'  BROOKSBY  '  Hunting  Countries  i.  8  The  surrounding  country 
being  strongly  fenced,  and  carrying  a  good,  scent,  a  bad 
hunter  is  of  little  use  here.  1882  AiNGEnZ«7«£vi.  116  Lamb 
had  a  love  of.  .putting  his  readers  on  a  false  scent.  1884  L.  J  . 
JENNINGS  Croker  Papers  I.  iii.  77  The  police.  .  had  got  scent 
of  the  intended  affray. 

3.  In   wider   sense  :    Distinctive   odour.      Now 
almost   exclusively  applied    to  agreeable  odours, 
e.  g.  those  of  flowers. 

1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  I.  41  Every  man  rose  fro 
the  table  abhorryng  &  eschewyng  the  sente  and  sauour  of 
the  dede  man.  150^  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  iv.  iv.  (1555)  C  ij  b, 
And  in  my  mouthe,  ithadamarueylous  cent  Of  dyuersspyces. 
1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  148  The  fragrant  sents  of 
flowry  banks.  1635  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  (1869)  116  It  is  im- 
possible to  handle  perfumes,  without  bearing  away  part  of 
their  sent.  1718  POPE  Iliad  vi.  359  Her  rich  Wardrobe.. 
Where  treasur'd  Odors  breath'd  a  costly  Scent.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  226  The  Negroe  nations,  .of  Guinea.  . 
have  an  insupportable  scent.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomot. 
IV.  140  There  is  scarcely  a  scent  odious  or  agreeable  that 
may  not  be  met  with  in  the  insect  world.  1862  LONGF. 
Wayside  Inn  \.  Prol.  195  His  garments  breathed  a  spicy 
scent  Of  cinnamon  and  sandal  blent. 

fig.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  tSommer)266  One.,  would 
haue  iudged  that  his  eies  would  haue  run  into  him  &  his 
soule  out  of  him  ;  so  vnkindly  did  either  take  a  sent  of 
danger.  1590  NASHE  Pasquil's  Apol.  \.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I. 
212  When  I  see  the  theefe,  and  the  sente  of  Church-robbers 
is  in  mynosthrils.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  viii. 
252  Perhaps  some  scent  of  the  coming  danger  reached  him. 

4.  An  odoriferous  liquid  prepared  by  distillation 
from  flowers,  etc.  ;  a  perfume. 

1750  Leonardos'  Mirr.  Stones  74  It  has  the  smell  and 
colour  of  myrrh,  and  is  used  as  a  scent.  1898  Casselfs 
Mag.  June  42  A  certain  celebrated  scent,  made  from  the 
original  recipe. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  simple  attrib.,  as  scent-ball, 
-casket,  -sachet;  instrumental,  as  scent-laden  adj.; 
objective,  as  scent-snuffing  adj.  ;    special  comb.  : 
scent-bag,  (a)  a  pouch,  sac,  or  gland  found  in 
some  animals,  containing  a   secreted  odoriferous 
substance  ;  (£)  a  bag  containing  a  strong-smelling 
substance  drawn  over  ground  to  make  an  artificial 
scent  for  hounds;  (c)  =  SACHET  3;   scent-bean, 
an  aromatic  bean  carried  with  the  snuff  in  a  snuff- 
box ;  scent-bottle,  a  bottle  of  scent;  spec.,  an 
ornamental  bottle  containing  scent,  smelling-salts, 
etc.  for  the  toilet-table  or  pocket  ;  scent-box,  (a] 
a  box  for  carrying  scent  ;  (d)  Pugilistic  slang,  the 
nose  ;  scent-dog  Sc.t  a  pointer  ;  scent-gland,  a 
gland  which   secretes   an  odoriferous  substance  ; 
scent-holder,  -jar,   an    ornamental  vase  or  jar, 
usually  with   perforated   top,    in   which   odorous 
substances   are   kept   to    perfume  an  apartment  ; 
scent-organ  Knt.  and  Zoo/.,  an  organ  that  secretes 
scent,  a  scent-bag,  scent-gland  ;  scent-scale  Ent.% 
a  perfumed  scale  found  on  the  males  of  some  Lepi- 
doptera;  scent-spray,  an  ornamental  scent-bottle 
with  apparatus  for  distributing  the  scent  ;  f  scent- 
strong  a.,  having  great  scenting  powers  ;  scent- 
tuft  Ent.,  a  brush-like  scent-bearing  organ  (Web- 
ster Sitppl.  1902)  ;  scent-  vase  =  scent-jar;  scent- 
wood,  a  Tnsmanian  evergreen  shrub,  Alyxia  buxi- 

/<7/m(Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

1683-3  E.  TYSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIII.  38  Two  Baggs 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  call  the  *Scent-baggs  [in 
a  viper].  1889  C.  D.  WARNER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  726/2 
The  young  men..  expended  an  Immense  amount  of  energy 
..in  riding  at  fences  after  the  scent-  bag.  ' 


..  . 

Pract.  Receipts  1487/1  Scent-bags.  See  Sachets.  Ibid.^ 
*Scent-balIs.  1892  H.  AINSLIE  Pilgr.  Land  of  Burns  85 
Their  mouths  were  dry  as  snuff-boxes,  and  their  tongues 
rattled  therein  like  unto  *scent  beans.  1833  T.  HOOK  Par- 
son's Dan.  i.  iv,  Cut-glass  *scent  bottles.  17..  in  Ashton 
Social  Life  (1882)  I.  158  A  Cane  with  a  Silver  Head  and 
Scent  Box.  1826  Sporting  Mag.  XVIII.  315  Pat  napped 
im  on  the  scent-box.  1879  PIESSE  Perfumery  (ed.  4) 
* 
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ex,  *Scent-casket.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  29  Nosing 
m  for  myself  like  a  *Scent-Dog  after  birds.  1683  E. 
TYSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIV..  377  Those  scent-bags,  or 
*scent-glands,  I  have  formerly  mentioned  to  be  in  other 
Animals.  1866  OWEN  Anat.  fartebr.  I.  615  [During  the 
breeding-season]  the  anal  scent-glands  are  in  active  func- 
tion in  both  groups  [sc.  Lizards  and  Serpents],  1832  G.  R. 
PORTER  Porcelain  $  Gl.  22  A  *scent-jar,  forty-four  inches 
high...  The  scent  is  allowed  to  escape  through  hexagonal 
openings  in  the  neck.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xxi. 
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(1818)  II.  245  Another  insect,  .furnished  with  osmateria, 
or  *scent -organs.  1892  B.  HIXTON  Lord's  Return  206 
A  silken  coverlet,  quilted  and  perfumed  like  a  "scent-sachet. 
1898  PACKARD  Text-bit.  Entomol.  198  To  these  *scent-scales 
is  applied  the  term  androconia,  1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  fy  Ad. 
692  For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled,  The  hot 
*sent -snuffing  liounds  are  driuen  to  doubt.  1897  Daily 
News  9  July  6/3  A  silver  and  Venetian  glass  "scent  spray. 
1591  SYLVKSTKR  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  660  The  *sent-strong  Swal- 
low  sweepeth  to  and  fro. 

Scent  (sent),  v.  Forms  :  5-7  (9  rare}  sent, 
6-7  sentc.  (7  cent),  7-  scent.  [ME.  sent,  a.  F, 
sentir  to  feel,  perceive,  spec,  to  smell ;  =Pr.,  Sp., 
Pg.  sentir,  It.  sentire  :— L.  sent  ire  to  feel,  perceive. 

The  spelling  scent  (for  this  and  the  sb.)  does  not  occur  in 
our  material  until  the  i7thc.  A  revival  of  the  etymological 
spelling  sent  was  attempted  by  A.  and  J.  C.  Hare  (Guesses 
at  Truth)  ed.  1838).] 

1.  trans.  Of  a  hound  or  other  animal :  To  find 
or  track  (game,  prey,  etc.)  by  the  smell;  also,  to 
scent  out.    In  later  use  said  also,  with  wider  applica- 
tion, of  persons  and  animals :  To  become  aware  of 
the  presence  or  approach  of,  or  to  recognize  at  a 
distance,  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  also  {rarely),  to 
inhale  the  smell  of,  to  smell  at. 

c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  i.  7  b,  Whan  hares 
be  ygete  with  the  kynde  of  a  conynge . .  the  houndes  lust  nor 
sentith  hem  nought  so  wele.  1573  TURBERV.  Venerie  117 
By  that  time  he  have  gone  xxor  xxx  paces;,  the  slot  is  better, 
and  the  hounds  shall  sent  him  much  better.  1602  SHAKS. 
Ham.  i.  v.  58  Ghost.  But  soft,  me  thinkes  I  sent  the  Morn- 
ings Ayre  ;  Briefe  let  me  be.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trait, 
(ed.  2)  179  Let  us  goe  cent  the  Caspyan  ayre.  1721  R. 
KEITH  tr.  T.a  Kentfiis'  Soliloquy  of  Soul  x.  177,!  myself  have 
even  scented  from  afar  the  celestial  Spices.  1822-34  Gooit's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  200  The  refreshment  which  is  felt 
on  scenting  the  pungent  vapour  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
1834  PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  ix.  307  Our  oxen  had  scented  the 
water  at  a  distance.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  E*p.  xxix.  (1856) 
239  A  bear  and  two  cubs,  that  had . .  been  scenting  our  foot- 
marks of  the  day  before.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Ear. 
iv.  230  These  animals  [sc.  sheep-dogs]  scent  the  traveller 
from  an  incredible  distance.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage 
295  Like  vultures  scenting  their  prey  afar. 

b.  fig.  To  perceive  as  if  by  smell;  to  find  out 
instinctively  ;  to  detect. 

1553  Respublica  164  Nowe  a  wheale  on  suche  noses.. 
That  so  quicklie  canne  sente  where  hidden  golde  dothe 
lye.  c  1620  FLETCHER  &  MASS.  Double  Marriage  i.  ii, 
Per.  Is  Virolet  in  [the  conspiracy]?  Ron.  The  head  of 
all,  he  onely  scented  me.  1658  CLEVELAND  Ritstick  Rani- 
fanl  (1687)  416  Perhaps  not  senting  the  Design  of  the 
Clowns.  1833  I.  TAYLOR  Fanaticism  ii,  26  The  religious 
classes  who.. will  scent  a  heresy  in  every  such  definition. 
1870  A.  R.  HOPE  Schoolboy  Fr.  xiv.  182,  I  thought  he  would 
scent  us  out.  1897  L.  J.  TBOTTER  John  Nicholson  xix.  227 
Chamberlain,  scenting  possible  mischief,  made  a  forced 
march  to  Amritsar. 

f  o.  In  etymological  sense :  To  discern,  per- 
ceive. Ob s.  rare. 

1586  BRIGHT  Melanch.  xix.  115  Soules  haue  sense  of 
thinges  without  organicall  senses  :  and  when  they  bee  but 
fancies,  yet  that  which  ministreth  the  object., Is  sented  with 
the  minde  only.  1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern,  Mon.  (1623)  B  4,  Hir 
horns.. are  the  proper  organum  of  the  sense  of  feeling  ;  by 
which,  with  the  lea^t  touch,  the  Bee  sodainely  senteth  any 
tangible  object. 

2.  intr.  Of  a  hound  or  other  animal :   f  a.  To 
perceive  the  smell  of  (the  quarry).   Obs.     b.  To 
hunt  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  also,  to  ( smell  about  *, 
sniff  the  air  for  a  scent. 

(  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  ii.  11  And  he  shall 
kepe  hym.. always  in  be  myddell  of  the  water  for  cause 
that  the  houndes  shall  not  sent  of  hym.  1598  MARSTON 
Pygntal.  iv.  151  But  Grillus  subtile-smelling  swinish  snout 
Must  sent,  and  grunt,  and  needes  will  finde  it  out.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L,,  x.  279  So  sented  the  grim  Feature,  and  up- 
turn'd  His  Nostril  wide  into  the  mirky  Air.  1730  SWIFT 
Ansu>.  Delanys  Fable  8  The  hound  would  scent ;  the  wolf 
would  prowl. 

fig.  a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $  Mon.  (1642)  20  But  at 
length  they  began  to  sent  after  the  Egyptians  gods. 

3.  To  exhale  an  odour,  to  smell.     [So  F.  sentir.] 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1400  Beryn  2765  This  gardeyn  is..ful  of  may  flouris, 
..The  wich  been  so  redolent,  &  sentyn  so  a  boute,  1578 
LVTE  Dodoens  \.  xliii.  63  The  seede  is  small  and  black,  and 
senting  like  Rosin.  1664  HUBERT  Catal,  Rarities  (1665)  66 
A  stone  that  smells  only  when  it  is  blown  on,  and  the  harder 
one  blowes,  the  stronger  it  sents.  1698  FRYER  Ace,  E,  India 
$  P,  182  The  Fruit  when  Green  scents  like  Turpentine. 
1843  tr.  Cwstitte's  Empire  of  Czar  I.  125  This  perfumed 
Ceroerus,  for  he  scented  of  musk  at  the  distance  of  a  league, 
released  us. 

fig*  1632  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  iv.  i,  Season 
now  your  youth  With  one  braue  thing,  and  it  shall  keep  the 
odour,  .and  on  your  Tombe  Sent  like  sweet  oyles  and  Frank, 
incense.  1642  FULLER  Holy  $•  Prof.  St.  iv.  xvi.  321  Such 
is  the  fresh  nature  of  some  Embassages,  if  not  spent  pre- 
sently, they  sent  ill.  i8a6  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  H.  Genteel  Style 
in  Writing,  They  [sc.  Sir  William  Temple's  essays]  scent 
of  Nimeguen,  and  the  Hague.  1831  Eraser's  Mag.  IV.  584 
The  very  air  scents  of  knavery. 

4.  trans.  [From  the  sb.]  To  impregnate  with  an 
odour ;  to  perfume. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  111.636  With  Smoak  of  burning 
Cedar  scent  thy  Walls.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  vm.  398  An 
hundred  altars  rise,  And  breathing  odours  scent  the  halmy 
skies,  1792  BELKNAP  Hist.  Ncw-Hampsh,  III.  147  To 
decoy  him,  the  hunters  scent  the  ground  with  a  drug.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickiv.  vii,  The  hundred  perfumes  of  the  little 
flower-garden . .  scented  the  air  around.  1899  A  lloutt's  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  762  The  ointment  may  be  scented  with  any 
essential  oil. 
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Scent,  obs.  form  of  SAINT. 

Scented  (se-nted),  ///.  a.    [f.  SCENT  v.  and  sb.] 

f  1.  With  prefixed  adv.  :  Endowed  with  the  power 
of  tracking  by  sense  of  smell.  Obs* 

1579  E.  K.  Spenser's  Shcph.  Cal.  Ep.  Ded.,  So  Marot, 
j  Sanazarus,  and.  .other. .  Poetes,  whose  foting  this  Author 
every  where  followeth;  yet  so  as  few,  but  they  be  wel 
sented,  can  trace  him  out.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bocca- 
linfs  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  \.  lii.  104  There  were.  .Beagles 
which  were  very  well  sented  to  find  out  wild  beasts. 

2.  Impregnated  with  perfume ;  perfumed. 
Scented  caper ^  tea:  see  CAPER  sb±  4. 

1740  C.  PITT  &neid  iv.  318  Paris..  In  scented  tresses  and 
a  mitre  gay.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1149  The  scented  soap 
being  put  into  the  frames,  speedily  consolidates.  1879 
PIESSE  Perfumery  (ed.  4)  316  Scented  shells.  Venetian 
Shells,,  are.  .steeped  into  the  scent..  .When  dry  these  shells 
will  serve  for  perfuming  jewel-cases  and  work-boxes. 

3.  That  has  a  scent  or  perfume  ;  exhaling  a  scent. 
1666  BOYLE  Grig.  Formes  $  QnaL  276  One  of  the  subtlest 

and  strongest  sented  Drugs.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  151 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose.  1849  M.  ARNOLD  Oder- 
mann  xlii,  The  scented  pines  of  Switzerland.  1886  BRITTEN 
&  HOLLAND  Plant-n.^  Scented  Fern.  Nephrodium  Oreop- 
feris,  Desv. 

Scenter  (se-ntai).  [f.  SCENT  v.  +  -EH  *.]  One 
who  or  that  which  scents,  in  the  senses  of  the  vb. 
Also  scenter  out. 

1611  COTGR.,  Fliiireiir,  a  senter,  smeller,  venter.  1838  HARE 
Guesses  Ser.  n.  (1866)  307  The  senters-out  [sic}  of  allegories. 

Scentful  (se'ntful),  a.     [f.  SCEXT  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
1.   Full  of  or  abounding  in  perfume  ;  fragrant. 

1612  DRAYTON  Poly-alb,  xv.  196  The  scent-full  Camomill. 
1732-3  SAVAGE  Volunteer Laureat  n.  34  Ye  blossoms,,  .send 
your  scentful  tribute  to  the  skies. 

1 2.  Having  keen  scent  or  sense  of  smell.   Obs, 

1616  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  \\.  iii.  55  For  whom  (had  she 
not  so  beene  nourished).  .The  sentfull  Osprey  by  the  Rocke 
had  fish'd. 

Scenting  (se'ntin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SCENT  v.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong)  Flaireinent,  smelling, 
senting.  1855  BAIN  Senses  $  Int.  \\.  ii.  §  3  (1864)  166  In 
scenting,  a  pointer  keeps  his  nose  close  to  the  ground.  1853 
PIESSE  Perfumery  100  The  perfumer  uses  musk  principally 
in  the  scenting  of  soap.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Re- 
former (1891)  209  An  unusually  difficult  tract  of  country. ., 
where  'scenting'  was  slow. 

fb.  Sensation.   Obs.rare~l. 

1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  22  Bees  have  all  the  five 
senses,  though  there  do  not  appear  all  those  outward  Organs 
of  senting,  which  some  other  Animals  have. 

Sce-nting,  ///.  a.    [f.  SCENT  v.  +  -IXG  2. ] 

1.  That  exhales  an  odour  or  perfume. 

1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of  Epigr.  22  b,  Strong  sentyng 
Leekes  of  Tarentme.  1595  P-  T.  G.  Blancliardyn  (1890) 
216  All  costly  odors  and  sweet  senting  spices.  1772  T. 

•    SIMPSON  Vermin- Killer  10  The  scenting  oils  may  be  used 

I    as  mentioned  for  rats. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hunting  by  scent.     Of  a 
hound :  That  hunts  by  scent.    Sporting.  Of  a  day, 

1    country  :     Characterized  by  the  prevalence  of   a 

;    (good,  bad,  etc.)  scent. 

1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of  Epigr.  51  The  sentyng  hounds 
pursude  the  hastie  Hare  of  foote.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones 
vii.  iv,  When  any  thing  in  the  least  soured  him,  as  a  bad 
scenting  day,  or  a  distemper  among  his  hounds.  1897 
Encycl.  Sport  I.  543/1  It  will  be  well  to  select  a  good  scent- 
ing covert . .  for  the  first  morning. 

[Scentingly:  see  SCANTIXGLV a.  (quot.  <zi66i).] 
Scentless  (settles),  a.  [f.  SCENT  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

f  1.  Without  the  faculty  of  smell.  Obs.  rare  ~~ 1. 
1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  in.  Law  1473  Their 
deaf,  dull  Idols,  sent-lesse,  sight-lesse,  dumb. 

2.  Without  odour  or  perfume. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Tri.  Faith  iv.  xv.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  18 
By  Faith  three  Hebrews,  .escape  the  raging  Fire  :  (Their 
very  garments  sent-lesse  and  entire).  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess. 
Waters  I.  98  Each  ingredient  before  mixture  was  scentless. 
1813  T.  MOORE  Last  Rose  of  Summer  16  Where  thy  mates 
of  the  garden  Lie  scentless  and  dead.  1870  HOOKER  Stud. 
Flora^  Flowers,  .scentless. 

3.  Hunting.  Of  ground  :    That  does  not  carry 
scent. 

1880  '  BROOKSBY  *  Hunting  Countries  n.  218  Foxes  occa- 
sionally travel  on  to  these  scentless  heights  from  the  Vale. 

Seep,  obs.  form  of  SHEEP,  SKEP,  SKIP. 

Sceppe,  Scepper,  variants  of  SKEP,  SKEPPER. 

Scepsis  (ske-psis).  [a.  Gr.  <TKCI//IS  inquiry, 
hesitation,  doubt,  f.  oKw-rtoOat :  see  SCEPTIC.] 
Sceptical  attitude  in  philosophy. 

1876  J.  MARTISEAU /I.M.  $•  Addr.  (1891)  IV.  94  Among  their 
products  were  the  system  of  Locke,  the  scepsis  of  Hume, 
the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant. 

Sceptic,  skeptic  (ske'ptik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
F.  sceptique  adj.  and  sb.,  or  its  source  late  L.  seep- 
ticus  (Scepticl^Q.  pi.,  the  Sceptics),  lit.  inquiring, 
reflective,  assumed  by  the  disciples  of  Pyrrho  as 
their  distinctive  epithet  ;  f.  OVKTT-  in  ffftfirrfffOai  to 
look  out,  consider,  ablaut-var,  of  ffKOir-  in  fficoirciV 
to  look,  (Txonos  watchman,  mark  to  aim  at,  etc.  : 
see  SCOPE  st>,  Cf.  Sp.  escfytico,  Pg.  sceptico.  It. 
scetti(O)  G.  skeptiker  sb.,  skeptisch  adj. 

In  Fr.  the  sc  is  pronounced  (s}  as  in  sceptre.  In  Eng. 
direct  recourse  to  Greek  produced  the  pronunciation  with 
(sk).  The  spelling  with  sk-t  for  which  cf.  SKELETON,  occurs  in 
the  earliest  instance,  and  has  been  used  occas.  by  later  writers. 
it  is  adopted  without  comment  or  alternative  in  Johnson's 


Dictionary,  but  did  not  become  general  in  England  ;  in  the 
U.  S.  it  is  the  ordinary  form.] 

A.  adj.  =  SCEPTICAL  a.     Now  rare  exc.  as  the 
epithet  of  a  school  of  philosophers  (see  B.  i}. 

c  1575  O.  HUCUANAM  Let.  to  Randolph  Vernac.  Writ. 
(S.  T.  S.)  57,  I  can  not  tak  you  for  ane  Stoik  philosopher,  .or 
ane  cajrless  [margin  skeptik]  hart  that  taks  cuccaldris  as 
thyng  indifferent.  1598  MARSTON  See.  Villanie  i.  i.  174  Fye 
Callus,  what,  a  Skeptick  Pyrrhomist  [j/c]?  1654  WMITLOCK 
Zootomia  221  Calling,  .humble  Ductility  after  further  Rea- 
son, and  Discovery,  Sceptick  Inconstancy.  1709  SHAFTESB. 
Moralists  I.  ii.  27  Using  a  known  Sceptick  Privilege,  and 
asserting  strenuously  the  Cause  I  have  hitherto  oppos'd. 
1839  Morn.  Herald  14  Sept.,  The  sceptic  geologists  of  the 
British  Association.  1865  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  Arabia  II.  3 
Free  from  the  sceptic  distrustfulness..so  common. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Philos.  One  who,  like  Pyrrho  and  his  followers 
in  Greek  antiquity,  doubts  the  possibility  of  real 
knowledge  of  any  kind  ;  one  who  holds  that  there 
are  no  adequate  grounds  for  certainty  as  to  the  truth 
of  any  proposition  whatever.      Also,  often  applied 
in  a  historically  less  correct  sense,  to  those  who 
deny  the  competence  of  reason,  or  the  existence  of 
any  justification  for  certitude,  outside  the  limits  of 
experience. 

1587  GOLDING  DC  Morn  ay  i.  (1592)  10  There  was  in  deede 
a  kinde  of  Philosophers  called  Scepticks.  .(that  is  to  say 
Doubters)  which  did  rather  suspend  their  Judgements  con- 
cerning the  Godhead  then  call  it  in  question.  1608  P.P.  HALL 
Charact.  151  Hee  is  a  Scepticke,  and  dare  hardly  giue  credit 
to  his  senses.  (71631  DONNE  Paradoxes  (1652)  22  The  Skep- 
tike,  which  doubts  all,  was  more  contentious  then  either. 
1633  MASSINGER  Guardian  nr.  vi,  And  I  have  eyes  too... 
If  I  have  no  belief  in  their  assurance,  I  must  turn  sceptick. 
1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  Ep.  Ded.,  Confidence  in  uncer- 
tainties is  the  greatest  enemy  to  what  is  certain  ;  and  were 
I  a  Sceptick,  I  de  plead  for  Dogmatising.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  576, 1  am  apt  to  think  there  never  yet  has 
really_  been  such  a  monster  in  the  world  as  a  thorough 
sceptic.  1781  COWPER  Conrersat.  138  Howe'er  ingenious  on 
his  darling  theme  A  sceptic  in  philosophy  may  seem  [etc.]. 
1872  MOKLEY  Voltaire  (1886)  n  The  old-fashioned  nomen- 
clature puts  him  down  among  sceptics.  1893  J.  OWEN  {title} 
The  Skeptics  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

2.  One  who  doubts  the  validity  of  what  claims 
to  be  knowledge  in  some  particular  department  of 
inquiry  (e.g.  metaphysics,  theology,  natural  science, 
etc.)  ;  populwfy,  one  who  maintains  a  doubting 
attitude  with  reference  to  some  particular  question 
or  statement.    Also,  one  who  is  habitually  inclined 
rather  to  doubt  than  to  believe  any  assertion  or 
apparent  fact  that  comes  before  him  ;  a  person  ot 
sceptical  temper. 

l6l&CRQOK& B0rfy  0f  Man  48  The  Philosopher,  .callcth  the 
head,  the  chest,  and  the  belly,  principall  Organs,  because  the 
most  irresolute  Scepticke,  cannot  but  acknowledge  their 
action  anddiuerse  composition.  1630  BAXTER  Saints'  K.  \. 
iii.  (1662)  14  In  the  meantime  I  am  a  Sceptick,  and  know 
little  in  this  whole  doctrine  of  Spirits,  and  spiritual  work- 
ings, further  than  Scripture  clearly  revealeth.  1657  Treat. 
Coii/,  Sin  342  If  we  still  continue  Scepticks  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Church  and  Doctrine.  172.*;  WATTS  Logic  \\.  iii.§  3 
The  Dogmatist  is  in  haste  to  believe  something.  ..The 
Sceptick  will  not  take  Pains  to  search  Things  to  the  Bottom, 
but  when  he  sees  Difficulties  on  both  Sides  resolves  to  be- 
lieve neither  of  them.  1779  JOHNSON  L.  /*.,  Milton  102  If 
every  sceptick  in  Theology  may  teach  his  follies,  there  can 
be  no  religion.  1820  BYRON  Mar,  Fal.  i.  ii.  154X13  the  first 
time  that  honour  has  been  doubted,  And  were  the  last,  from 
any  other  sceptic.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  xi.  i,  But  one  smile 
of  the  sceptic  or  the  world-man  was  seen  on  the  paling  lips 
of  those  present.  1887  Pall  MallG.  7  Nov.  2/2  Who  says 
there  is  no  romance  in  food  ?  Let  the  sceptic  turn  to  '  Lorna 
Doone  *. 

3.  spec.    One  who    doubts,   without    absolutely 
denying,  the   truth   of  the   Christian  religion   or 
important  parts  of  it ;  often  loosely^  an  unbeliever 
in  Christianity,  an  infidel. 

1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prof.  r.  Pref.  §  8  So  an  Atheist  or  a 
Sceptique  may  not  conclude  as  well.  1674  T.  SMITH  (title) 
Christian  Religion's  Appeal  from  the  groundless  prejudices 
of  the  Sceptick  to  the  Bar  of  Common  Reason.  1711  G. 
HICKES  Two  Treat.  Chr.  Friesih.  (1847)  II.  154,  I  wish., 
such  men  would.. not  give  such  advantage  to  deists  and 
sceptics.  1781  CRADBE  Library  261  There  sceptics  rest,  a 
still-increasing  throng.  1863  R.  B.  GIRDLKSTONE  Anat. 
Scepticism  100  In  listening  to  the  arguments  of  a  sceptic 
you  are  breathing  a  poisonous  atmosphere. 

4.  Occas.  used  with  reference  to  the  etymological 
sense :  A  seeker  after  truth ;  an  inquirer  who  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  definite  convictions. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  Sceptick  (1651)  i  The  Sceptick  doth  neither 
affirm,  neither  denie  any  Position  :  but  doubteth  of  it,  and 
opposeth  his  Reasons  against  that  which  is  affirmed,  or 
denied  to  justifie  his  not  Consenting.  1653  GAUDEN  Hierasp. 
06  Which  temerity,  .hath,  we  see,  made  some  poor  souls  turn 
Scepticks  and  Seekers  after  true  Religion.  1865  GROTE 
Plato  I.  vi.  212  Several  critics  of  antiquity  considered  Plato 
as  essentially  a  sceptic— that  is,  a  Searcher  or  Enquirer,  not 
reaching  any  assured  or  proved  result.  1870  M.  D.  CONWAY 
Earthw.  Pilgr.  xxi.  248  A  Sceptic,  then,  is  one  who  shades 
his  eyes  in  order  to  look  steadfastly  at  a  thing. 

5.  attrib.M\&  Com 
sceptic-like^  -ridden  adjs. 

1709  SHAFTESB,  Moralists  r.  iii.  38  But.  .bore  with  me  when 
I  treated  all  his  Thoughts  as  visionary ;  and  when  *Sceptick- 
like  I  unraveFd  all  his  Systems.  1711  —  Charac.  in.  Misc. 
Rejl.  n.  ii.  72  The  best  Christian  in  the  World,  who.. de- 
pends only  on  History  and  Tradition  for  his  Belief  in  these 
Particulars,  is  at  best  but  a  *Sceptick-Christian.  Ibid.  v.  ii. 
288  To  deal  the  better  with  his  "Sceptick-Friend,  he  falls 


SCEPTICAL. 

again  to  personating.  1711  HICKES  Two  Treat.  Chr.  Priesth.    ' 
(1847)  I.  267  He  may.. regale  his  atheist-ridden,  or  theist- 
ridden,  or  *sceptic-ridden.  .or  devil-ridden  mind. 

Sceptical,  skeptical  (ske-ptikal),  a.     [f. 

SCEPTIC  +  -AL.]  a.  Of  persons:  Inclined  to  or 
imbued  with  scepticism  (in  the  various  senses  of 
that  word)  ;  in  modern  use  often,  dubious  or  in- 
credulous, b.  Of  doctrines,  opinions,  etc. :  Char- 
acteristic of  a  sceptic ;  of  the  nature  of  scepticism. 
1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  y.  (1640)  176  Desiring  rather 
to  be  scepticall  then  definitive  in  the  causes  of  Gods  judge- 
ments. 1660  PEPYS  Diary  15  May,  MX  Lord  and  I  walked 
together,  .talking  together  upon,  .religion,  wherein  he  is,  I 
perceive,  wholly  sceptical,  saying,  that  indeed  the  Protest- 
ants as  to  the  Church  of  Rome  are  wholly  fanatiques.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  i.  ii.  42  There  is  no  Sort  of  Ground  for  being 
thus  presumptuous,  even  upon  the  most  sceptical  Principles. 
1788  BURKE  Sf.  agst.  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1821  VII.  82  There 
were  at  that  time,  it  seems,  in  Calcutta  a  wicked  sceptical 
set  of  people,  who  somehow  or  other  believed,  that  human 
agency  was  concerned  in  this  elective  [?nM</ electric]  flash,  | 
which  came  so  veryopportunely.  1870  BALDW.  BROWN  Eccl.  \ 
TVvMasiThereisa  sense  in  which  every  age  is.  .bound  to  be  I 
sceptical.  1840  WHEWELL  Philos.  Induct.  Sci.  (1847)  II.  465 
The  C.itastrophist's  dogmatism  is  undermined  by  the  Uni- 
formitarian's skeptical  hypotheses.  1884 KYLE/ 'rinc.C/iurch- 
men  fed.  2)  435  Many  a  sceptical  saying  is  nothing  more  than 
a  borrowed  article,  picked  up  and  retailed  by  him  who  says 
it,  because  it  seems  clever.  1885  PATER  Marias  I.  157  He 
continued  the  sceptical  argument  he  had  commenced. 

Sceptically,  skeptically  (ske-ptikali),<Mfo. 
[f.  SCEPTICAL  +  -LY  -.]  In  a  sceptical  manner ; 
like  a  sceptic. 

[1633:  see  SCEPTICLY  adv.]  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metal, 
logr.  v.  84  Things  being  yet  so  far  from  being  certainly 
known  that  I  dare  but  Sceptically  treat  of  them.  1709 
SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1711)  III.  Misc.  Re/I.  11.  ii.  74  He  con- 
descended still,  on  many  occasions,  to  speak  sceptically,  and 
with  some  Hesitation  and  Reserve,  as  to  the  Certainty  of 
these  Divine  Exhibitions.  1839  HALLAM  Lit.  Eur.  in.  iii. 
Ill 


per's  Mag.         . 
.  .Jones,  skeptically. 

t  Sce-pticalness,  ske'pticalness.  06s. 
rare.  [f.  SCEPTICAL  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  sceptical. 

1633  FULLER  Serm.  Assurance  (1647)  4  Continual!  waver- 
ing, or  Scepticalness  concerning  our  Calling  and  Election. 

Scepticism,  skepticism  (ske-ptisiz'm). 
[ad.  mod.L.  sccpticismus,  f.  late  L.  sccpttc-us  :  see 
SCEPTIC  and  -ISM.  Cf.  F.  scepticisme.] 

1.  Philos.  The   doctrine   of    the    Sceptics;    the 
opinion  that  real  knowledge  of  any  kind  is  un- 
attainable. 

1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2\  Scepticism,  the  Doctrine  or 
opinion  of  the  Scepticks.  1672  rial.  Trans.  VII.  5081  Here 
he  taketh  occasion  to  examine  Pyrrhonisme  or  Scepticisme, 
professed  by  a  Sect  of  men  that  speak  otherwise  than  they 
think.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  576  Theie  is  an 
air  of  positivenessin  all  scepticism,  an  unreserved  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  those  arguments  that  are  alleged  to  over- 
throw all  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  1840  WHEWELL  Philos. 
Induct.  Sci.  11847)  II.  655  There  is  by  no  means  any  ground 
of  general  skepticism  with  regard  to  truth  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessary  combination  of  two  elements  in  all 
our  knowledge.  1908  Hibbert  Jrnl.  Oct.  82  Consistent 
rationalism  always  in  the  end  collapses  into  scepticism. 

2.  Sceptical  attitude  in  relation  to  some  particular 
branch  of  science ;  doubt  or  incredulity  as  to  the 
truth  of  some  assertion  or  supposed  fact.     Also, 
disposition    to   doubt  or   incredulity   in   general; 
mistrustfulness  ;  sceptical  temper. 

1646  T.  EDWARDS  Gangrzna  1. 156  First  bring  in  Sceptisc- 
ism  [sic]  in  Doctrine  and Toosenesse  of  life,  and  afterwards  all 
Atheism.  1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  Ep.  Ded.,  Sceptic- 
ism is  less  reprehensible  in  enquiring  years.  1776  GIBBON 
Decline  #  F.  xv.  (1782)  I.  602  A  state  of  scepticism  and 
suspense  may  amuse  a  few  inquisitive  minds.  i8aa  Retrosp. 
Rev.  V.  103  He  was  a  little  tainted  with  the  scepticism  of 
that  Irish  prelate  who  qualified  his  admiration  of_Gulliver's 
Travels  by  hinting,  that  there  were  some  things  in  them  of 
which  he  had  his  doubts.  1880  DISRAELI  Emfym.  xlviii, 
Endymion  had  often  listened,  half  with  fondness  and  half 
with  skepticism,  to  Waldershare  dilating,  .on  the  character 
and  qualities  of  Imogene. 

3.  Doubt  or  unbelief  with  regard  to  the  Christian 
religion.     Cf.  SCEPTIC  B.  3. 

1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  227  The  general  prevalence  of  infi- 
delity and  scepticism  has  been,  with  some  degree  of  justice, 
attributed  to  enthusiasm  in  religion.  1836  HOR.  SMITH  Tin 
Trumpet  (i  876)  322  Scepticism  may  be  assumed  as  an  excuse 
for  immorality.  1884  KYLE  Princ.  Churchmen  (ed.  2)  433 
A  vague  kind  of  scepticism  or  agnosticism  is  one  of  the 
commonest  spiritual  diseases  in  this  generation. 

t  Scepti'City.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SCEPTIC  + 
-ITT.]  The  quality  of  being  sceptical. 

1650  CHARLETON  Paradoxes  Ep.  Ded.  5  Whether  my 
Scepticity,  even  in  such  Notions.. be  not  evidence  strong 
enough. 

Scepticize  (ske-ptissiz),  v.    [f.  SCEPTIC  +•  -IZE.J 

f  1.  trans.  With  away ;  To  remove  (a  certainty) 
by  casting  doubt  upon  its  proofs.  Obs. 

1681  GLANVILL  Sadducismus  n.  Introd. 2  The  more  subtle 
[unbelievers]  are  ready  to  Scepticize  away  those  grounds. 

2.  intr.  To  play  the  sceptic  ;  to  take  up  the  posi- 
tion of  a  philosophical  doubter. 

1698  H.  B.  Free  but  Modest  Ceiis.  6  He  hath  a  great  mind  to 
Scepticize,  and  to  maintain  Paradoxes.  1709  SHAFTESB. 
Moralists  II.  i.  44  You  can  afford  to  Scepticize  where  no  one 
else  will  so  much  as  hesitate.  1840  TENNYSON  in  Mem. 


(1897)  I.  178  You  used  to  scepticize  till  we  both  ran  away. 
1893  Nat.  Observer  25  Nov.  44/1  Mr.  Owen  is  best  described 
as  scepticising  pour  encourager  It's  antres. 
t  Sce'pticly,  adv.   Obs.   =  SCEPTICALLY. 

1633  JAMES  in  Hearne's  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  g,  I,  who 
skeptiklye  scarce  dare,  .speake. 

Sceptire,  obs.  form  of  SCEPTKE  sb. 
t  Sce'ptism.    Obs.  rare.     [Badly  formed   on 
SCEPT(IC)  + -ISM.]  =  SCEPTICISM. 

1658  J.  ROBINSON  Stone  to  A  Itar  96  Without  subscribing 
to  a  Protagorean  Sceptism,  That  which  is  true  in  one  place, 
may  be  false  in  another. 

Sceptral  (se-ptral),  a.  [f.  SCEPTRE  sb.  +  -AL.] 
Pertaining  to  a  sceptre  ;  serving  as  a  sceptre. 

1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVIII.  447  Zeus  grasps  the  sceptral 
lightnings  of  the  air.  1877  BLACKMORE  Cripps  xxxviii,  The 
Carrier,  .bore  with  a  bent  arm  and  set  muscle  the  sceptral 
whip  of  the  family.  1884  SWINBURNE  Midsummer  Holiday 
1 2  Sceptral  stems  bore  stars  whose  reign  endures,  not  flowers 
that  fall. 

Sceptre  (se-ptaj),  sb.  Forms  :  3-6  ceptre,  4 
ceptire,  5  ceptur(e,  ceptyr,  5-6  ceptour,  6 
cepter ;  4  septir,  4-6  septor,  septre,  septur(e, 
4-7  septer,  5  seipter,  septere,  5-6  septour(e,  6 
septar ;  4  sceptir(e,  sceptree,  5  sceptoure,  5-6 
seepture,  6  sceptar,  6-9  scepter,  4-  sceptre. 
[ME.  ceptre,  septre,  sceptre,  a.  OF.  ceptre,  sceptre 
(mod.F.  sceptre)  =Sp.cetro,  Pg.  sceptro,  It,  scettro, 
scetro,  ad.  L.  sceptrum,  scaeptrum,  a.  Gr.  crurj-nTpov 
staff,  sceptre,  f.  root  of  <TKijjrr€ff0ai  to  prop  oneself, 
lean  on  something.] 

1.  An  ornamental  rod  or  wand  (often  of  gold  and 
jewelled)  borne  in  the  hand  as  a  symbol  of  regal  or 
imperial  authority. 

In  England  the  royal  assent  to  a  bill  passed  by  Parliament 
is  signified  by  the  king's  touching  it  with  his  sceptre. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7863  pai  sett  a  ceptre  in  his  hand,  bat  man 
clepes  kyngs  wand,  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Cant.  511 
Sceptire  is  be  kyngis  wand,  bat  bitakyns  his  pouste.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  3564  And  she  that  bar  the  ceptre 
ful  of  floures  Shal  here  a  distaf  hire  costes  for  to  quyte. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  502  pe  king  was  sett  in  his  sale  with 
septer  in  hand.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochtis  vni.  xiii[i].  (1494) 
D  ij  b,  Swerde,  sceptre  [1554  scepter,  1558  seipter]  crowne 
and  state  Imperial!,  c  1485  in  Rutland  Papers  (Camden) 
10  A  septre  with  the  dowe,  and  a  rodd  of  gold  for  the 
King,  and  with  a  septre  of  iuere  also  with  a  dove  and 
an  other  rodd  of  gold  also,  for  the  Quene.  1513  BRAD- 
SHAW  St.  Werbitrge  I.  151  Duke  Engystus  in  honour  excel- 
lent, With  septre  and  crowne  fyrst  reygned  royally.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  124  She  appeared  to  them  shakynge 
a  septer  in  her  hande.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  Iv.  i.  190 
His  Scepter  shewes  the  force  of  temporall  power,  The  attri- 
bute to  awe  and  Maiestie.  1613  —  lien.  VI 'II,  IV.  i.  38 
Who's  that  that  beares  the  Scepter?  Marquesse  Dorset. 
1689  Lond.  Gas.  No.  2461/3  This  Act  being  touched  with 
the  Scepter,  the  President . .  Adjourned  the  Parliament  to  the 
I7th  of  this  instant  June.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760) 
IV.  353  The  figure  of  a  sceptre  inclosed  within  a  wreath  of 
crowns  and  sceptres  interwoven.  1813  SCOTT  Trierin.  II. 
vii,  I  swear  by  sceptre  and  by  sword,  as  belted  knight  and 
Britain's  lord.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  vi.  105  So 
sit  I,  like  the  King  upon  his  throne  :  I  hold  the  sceptre,  here, 
— and  lack  the  crown  alone.  1882  '  OUIDA  '  Maremma  1. 
147  The  eagle  with  spread  wings  upon  his  ivory  sceptre. 
b.  Her.  A  representation  of  this. 

ltloG\HLLnifftraUrj/ULl.(l6il)iQi  The  Field  is  lupiter, 
a  Scepter  Roiall  in  Pale.  1831  H.  THOMPSON  Heraldry  in 
Encyct.  Metro/>.  V.  614/2  It  is  not  usual,  but  Heraldic  and 
allowable,  to  marshal  behind  the  Arms  of  the  Sovereign  the 
different  Sceptres  to  which  he  is  entitled.  1909  FOX.DAVIKS 
Compl.  Guide  to  Heraldry  298  The  other  chief  emblem  of 
sovereignty— the  Sceptre— is  occasionally  met  with,  as  in 
the  Whitgreave  crest  of  augmentation. 
O.  In  figurative  context. 

1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  3.  r  9  When  her  examination 
had  convinced  her[K.  Criticism],  that  the  laws  of  just  writing 
had  been  observed,  she  touched  it  with  the  amaranthine  end 
of  the  sceptre,  and  consigned  it  over  to  immortality.  1813 
SHELLEY  Q .  Mab  v.  176 Though  they  [a.  Tyranny  and  False- 
hood] wield  With  blood-red  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 
*U  d.  Used  to  render  Gr.  OKTJWTPOV  staff. 

1526  TINDALE  Heb.  xi.  21  By  fayth  lacob  when  he  was  a 
deyinge,  blessed  both  the  sonnes  of  loseph,  and  worshipped 
on  the  toppe  of  his  Ceplre. 

2.  fig.  Taken  as  the  power  or  authority  symbol- 
ized by  a  sceptre ;  hence,  royal  or  imperial  dignity, 
sovereignty,  supremacy. 

1381  WYCLIF  Gen,  xlix.  10  The  septre  fro  Juda  shal  not  be 
takun  awey.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy.  119  Of  Septur  and  soile 
he  sesit  his  brothir,  And  hymcrownedeaskyng  in  bat  kithe 
riche.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xliv.  6  Thy  seate  (o  God)_en- 
dureth  for  euer  :  the  cepter  of  thy  kyngdome  is  a  right 
cepter.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (Sommer)  303 b,  She 
(in  whose  mind  Vertue  gouerned  with  the  scepter  of  Know- 
ledge), c  1620  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  3  Your  Ma- 
jesues  self  noe  less,  commanding,  at  your  first  entrie  to 
your  Roial  scepter,  to  reform  the  grammar,  and  to  teach 
Aristotle  in  his  aun  tongue.  1781  LOGAN  in  Sc.  Paraphr. 
xvin.  iv,  His  sceptre  shall  protect  the  just.  1788  GIBBON 
Decl.  ff  F.  xlvi.  IV.  504  The  Persian  conqueror  governed 
his  new  subjects  with  an  iron  sceptre.  1820  BYRON  Mar. 
Fal.  i.  ii.  269  Could  I  not  shatter  the  Briarean  sceptre  Which 
in  this  hundred-handed  senate  rules.  1865  RUSKIM  Sesame 
ii.  §  90  Before  the  myrtle  crown,  and  the  stainless  sceptre, 
of  womanhood.  1902  FULLER-MAITLAND  Oxf.  Hist.  Music 
IV.  Introd.  4  The  student  of  history  watches  the  sceptre  of 
musical  supremacy  passing,  as  it  were,  from  England  to  the 
Netherlands. 

3.  A  popular  name  of  the  sceptred  gold  unite 
first  coined  in   1604;  also,  ft^e  name  suggested 
for  a  silver  coin  in  1695. 


SOERNE. 

1695  LOWNDES  Rep.  Ess.  Amend.  Silver  Coins  62  One 
Piece  which  may  be  called  the  Sceptre  or  the  Silver-Unite. 
1736  FOLKES  Gold  Coins  6,  2  Ja.  I.  Sovereigns  or  Units, 
vulgarly  called  Scepters.  1763  SNLLUNG  Gold  Coin  22  The 
Unltie  or  Unite.. is  also  frequently  called  a  scepter,  from 
the  scepter  in  the  king's  hand,  in  distinction  to  those.,  called 
Laurels,  from  the  laureated  head.  1870  HENFREY  Etig. 
Coins  i.  56. 

f  4.  A  constellation  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Scepter,  Sceptrum,  in  astronomy, 
one  of  the  six  new  constellations  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
consisting  of  17  stars.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII,  476  There  are 
many  other  constellations  formed  by  different  individuals  ; 
but  these  are  not  now  generally  admitted.  Such  are,  .the 
Sceptre  of  Brandenburgh  [etc.].  1850  in  OGILVIE. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sceptre-bearer,  f  -holder, 
f -staff,  \-wanii;  sceptre-bearing  adj.;  f sceptre 
broad-piece,  -piece,  t  -unite  =  sense  3  ;  sceptre- 
flower  (see  quot.  1866);  f  sceptre-rule  (see 
quot.};  fseeptre-state,  a  king. 

1598  FLORIO,   Scetrigero,   a  ruler,    a    *scepter-bearer,    a 
sergeant  at  armes.     c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  H.  69  The  other 
*scepter-bearing  States,  .obeyd  The  peoples  Rector.     1625 
K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  II.  viii.  88  Restore  them; 
or  no  reverence  shall  withstand  Of  thy  crown'd  head,  or 
scepter-bearing    hand.     1701    Lond.    Gaz.    No.    37J39/4   A 
striped   Silk  Spring-Purse  with  *Scepter  Broad  Pieces  of 
Gold  and  others,  Guineas,  Pistols,  &c.     1866  Treas.  Bot., 
*Sceptre-flower.   Sceptranlhus.    a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Heb. 
i.  81  A  Scepter.. is  so  proper  to  a  King,  as  he  is  called  a 
•Scepter-holder.    1695  LOCKE  Further  Consid.  yalue  Money 
86,  i  Crown  or  *Scepter  piece  063.     1736  FOLKES  Gold 
Coins  (1745)  12  A  unit  of  his  [Jas.  I]  2"  year,  called   a 
scepter  piece.  1611  FLORIO, Scetro,.  .a  Kingdome  or 'Scepter- 
rule.     1832  TENNYSON  CEnone.  124  Till  thy  hand  Fail  from 
the  »sceptre-staff.     1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \\.  83  The  other 
*scepter-states  Rose  and  obayde  the  General!.     1853  HUM- 
PHREYS Coin-Coll.  Man.  xxxil.  464  After  the  coining  of  the 
units — coins  of  similar  value — these  pieces  were  sometimes 
called  "sceptre    units.      1456   SIR   G.   HAYE  Lam  Arms 
(S.  T.  S.)  i89_  The  *scepter  wand  suld  nocht  be  away  tane 
fra  the  princis  of  Jowry. 

Sceptre  (se-ptai),  v.     [f.  SCEPTRE  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  sceptre. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  260  When  he  was., 
crosvned  with  thornes,  Septred  with  a  rede  in  derysyon  and 
scorne.  1634  Bp.  HALL  Contempt.  N.T.,  Christ  lie/.  Pilate 
263  Thy  head  smitten,  thy  hand  sceptred  with  a  reed. 
rti7il  KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  156  Jesus.. 
Crown'd  with  sharp  Thorns,  and  scepter'd  with  a  Reed. 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  223  Most  like  a  mighty 
king  was  he,  And  crowned  and  sceptered  royally. 

2.  To  touch  (with  a  sceptre)  as  a  sign  of  royal 
assent  or  ratification.  (Cf.  SCEPTRED,  i, quot.  1689.) 

1851  Miss  STRICKLAND  Queens  of  Eng.  I.  Introd.  18  Wil- 
liam III  ..arrogated  exclusively  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
sceptering  or  rejecting  bills. 

Hence  Sce-ptring  vbl.  sb. 

1821  Examiner  449/1  The  real  meaning  of  scepterings 
and  anointings. 

Sceptred  (se'ptaad),///.  a.  Also  6  cepturyt, 
7-  sceptered.  [f.  SCEPTRE  v.  +  -ED  1.]  Bearing 
a  sceptre  ;  invested  with  regal  authority.  Sceptred 
unite  =  SCEPTRE  sb.  3. 

1513  DOUGLAS  ^Enei's  xt.  vi.  25  Thys  ancyent  kyng  dyd 
set  hym  dovn  amyd  The  cepturyt  men,  as  first  and  prm- 
cipall.  1596  SHAKS.  Mcrch.  V.  iv.  i.  193  But  mercy  is  aboue 
this  sceptred  sway,  It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 
1632  MILTON  Penseroso  98  Som  time  let  Gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  Scepter'd  Pall  com  sweeping  by.  16*7  —  P.  L.  n.  43 
And  next  him  Moloc,  Scepter'd  King  Stood  up.  1754  GRAY 
Progr.  Poesy  20  Perching  on  the  scept'red  hand  Of  Jove. 
1806  LANDOR  Rose  Aylmer,  Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred 
race?  1816  BYRON  Ch.  liar.  in.  xli,  For  sceptred  cynics  earth 
were  far  too  wide  a  den.  1817  RUDING  Ann.  Coinage  1 1.  221 
Scotland,  where  the  Scepter'd  Unit.. still  continued  to  be 
coined  as  before.  1894  BOYD  CARPENTER  The  Sou  of  Man 
ii.  36  We  see  beneath  the  sceptred  symbols  of  earthly  power 
an  unexpected  feebleness. 

Sce'ptredom.    [f-  SCEPTRE  sb.  +  -POM.] 
1 1.  Period  of  sceptred  rule ;  reign  (of  a  king). 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  9  In  a  faire  text  hand  texting 
vnto  vs  how  in  the  Scepterdome  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
the  sands  first  began  to  growe  into  sight  at  a  low  water. 

2.  Sovereign  authority. 

1878  BOAHDMAN  Creative  Week  251  (Cent.)  The  Sabbath 
comes  down  to  us.,  imperial  with  all  the  sceptredom  of  the 
Creator's  example. 

Sce'ptreless,  «.  [f.  SCEPTRE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
a.  Obeying  no  sceptre,  b.  ^Yielding  no  sceptre. 

1820  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  in.  iv.  194  The  man  remains 
Sceptreless,  free,  uncircumscribed^  1838  TALPOURD  Athen. 
Captive  I.  i,  Sceptreless,  uncrown'd,  Unheeded. 

t  Sceptri'ferous, a.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  SCEPTRE 
sb.  +  -IFEROI'S.]  Bearing  a  sceptre. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.    1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

t  Sce'ptrouS.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SCEPTRE  sb.  + 
-ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  sceptre. 

1822  T.  G.  WAINEWRIGHT  Ess.  $  Crit.  (1880)  270  The 
sceptrous  wand  of  fairy  Oberon,  the  lily. 

t  Sce-ptry,  a.    [f.  SCEPTRE  sb.  +  -T.]    Sceptred. 
1819  KEATS  Otho  i.  i.  107  E'en  for  his  highness  Ludolph's 
sceptry  hand,  I  would  not  Albert  suffer  any  wrong. 

Seepture,  Seer,  obs.  ff.  SCEPTRE,  SHEAR. 

Scere,  Seerge,  obs.  ff.  SCARE  v.,  SEARCH  v. 

t  Scerne,  v.  Obs.  rare— '.  [Aphetic  for  DIS- 
CERN v.,  after  It.  scernere.]  trans,  with  obj.  clause. 
To  perceive,  discover. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  x.  22  But,  as  he  nigher  drew,  he 
easily  Might  scerne  that  it  was  not  his  sweetest  sweet. 

Sceselle,  obs.  form  of  CHISEL. 

Scevity,  var.  Sc.tviTY.     Soew,  obs.  f.  SKEW, 
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Sch.  This  sequence  of  letters  corresponds  in 
present  or  past  English  spelling  to  the  various 
sounds  or  combinations  of  sounds  J,  t_f,  sk,  s,  stj. 

In  ME.  it  was  one  of  several  modes  of  expressing 
the  sound  (J),  represented  in  OE.  by  sct  and  in 
mod.E.  normally  by  sk.  With  this  value  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  in  Sc.  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  c.  In  ME.  sch  was  sometimes  miswrittcn 
for  ck,  pronounced  (tf).  In  this  Dictionary  the 
words  occurring  in  early  texts  spelt  with  initial 
sch  which  are  not  entered  with  this  spelling  will 
ordinarily  be  found  under  sk  or  ch. 

In  modern  spelling  sch  has  the  value  (J)  only  in 
a  few  alien  words  from  German  (e.g.  schnapps} , 
in  schist  (of  Gr.  origin,  influenced  in  pronunciation 
by  German)  and  its  derivatives,  and  in  the  abnor- 
mal (British)  pronunciation  of  schedule.  Formerly 
sch  was  often  used  for  (J),  after  German  and 
French  example,  in  transliterations  of  Oriental 
words,  as  in  schekinah^  schah,  haschisch\  but  in 
these  sh  is  now  almost  universally  used  instead. 

In  mod.E.  (sk)  is  the  normal  pronunciation  of 
sch  in  words  of  classical  derivation,  where  it 
represents  L.  sch,  Gr.  a\.  (The  only  exceptions 
are  schist  etc.  and  schedule,  mentioned  above,  and 
schism  etc.  for  which  see  below.)  Sch-  is  also  pro- 
nounced (sk)  in  Italian  words,  e.  g.  scherzo.  In 
Du.  words  the  native  pronunciation  of  sch  is  (sx) 
initially  and  (s)  finally ;  but  in  the  few  Du. 
words  with  initial  sch  that  are  used  in  English 
without  change  of  spelling  the  English  custom  is 
to  substitute  (sk). 

In  ME.  texts  initial  sch  sometimes  occurs  where  the 
alliteration  or  the  etymology  shows  that  it  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced (sk).  This  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  many 
Teut.  words  existed  in  two  dialectal  forms,  one  from  OI'J. 
with  (J"),  and  the  other  from  ON.  with  (sk),  and  as  both 
forms  were  used  by  the  West  Midland  and  Northern  allitera- 
tive poets,  they  were  often  confused  by  the  scribes.  The 
existence  of  etymological  spellings  like  schole  for  scole 
(SCHOOL  sb.*),  which  occur  sporadically  from  the  i3th  c., 
may  have  had  some  effect  in  suggesting  the  use  of  sch  as  a 
symbol  for  (sk). 

The  only  words  in  which  sch  now  represents  (s) 
are  schism  and  its  derivatives,  the  pronunciation 
of  the  ME.  form  cisme  (from  OF.  cisme]  having 
survived  although  the  spelling  has  been  altered  in 
accordance  with  the  ultimate  etymology.  A  simi- 
lar explanation  applies  to  the  now  obsolete  pro- 
nunciation of  schedule  as  (se'diz^l). 

The  pronunciation  of  sch  as  (stj)  occurs  only 
medially  in  words  like  escheat,  eschew,  discharge, 
where  the  s  and  the  ch  belong  to  different  syllables. 

Scha,  schach,  obs.  forms  of  SHAH. 

t  Scha'don.  Obs.  Also  8  skaddon.  [a.  Gr. 
<?xdl><uv  (Aristotle).]  The  larva  of  a  bee. 

1609  C,  BUTLER  Fern.  Mon.  (1623)  I  3,  The  weather  keep- 
ing them  \sc.  Bees]  in,  they  can  do  nothing  but  breed  and 
hatch  their  schadons.  1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins. 
71  That  no  schadon,.can  break  through  into  a  cell  on  the 
other  side.  1736  BAILEY  Househ.  Diet.  93  The  skaddons 
or  young  bees  tnat  are  in  the  combs. 

Schagh,  obs.  f.  SHAW.  Schako  :  see  SHAKO. 
Schalde,  obs.  f.  SCALD.  Schallemele,  schalme, 
-muse,  etc.  :  see  SHAWM.  Schamatize  :  see 
SHAMMATI/.E  v,  Schamel,  obs.  f.  SHAMBLE. 

i|  Schaiise  (skans),  sb.  S.  Afr.  Also  schanze, 
schantze.  [Du.  schans  (Cape  Dn.  skans'}  =  G. 
schanze.  Cf.  SCONCE.]  A  heap  or  breastwork  of 
stones  used  as  a  protection  against  rifle  fire. 

1880  Times  18  Oct.  4/3  Some  of  these  paths  are.  .barred 
by  lines  of  serializes,  or  stone  barricades,  1896  Si.  yamtsls 
Gaz.  10  Jan.  4/1  Wherever  there  was  a  decent  lot  of  rocks 
and  schantzes..to  hide  behind.  1899  G.  H.  RUSSELL  Under 
the  Sjambok  ii.  25  The  ruined  kraals  and  schanses  were  the 
abodes  of  innumerable  serpents.  1900  Daily  News  15  Jan. 
5/5  The  first  line  of  schanzes,  or  stone  breastworks,.. were 
promptly  occupied  by  the  Boer  sharpshooters. 

Hence  Schanze  v.  trans.,  to  fortify  or  protect 
with  a  schanse  or  schanses.  rare. 

1901  Contemp.  Rei>.  Dec.  888  The  English  had  schanzetl 
the  long  ridge  for  a  long  distance. 

Schape,  Schapfold,  obs.  ff.  CHAPE  sb.y  SCAPE, 
SCAFFOLD.  Schapps  :  see  SHAPS.  Scharabot, 
var.  SCAHBOT,  Sohat(e,obs.ff.SKATE.  Schathill, 
Schathles:  seeScATHEL,ScATHLESs.  Schauld, 
echaule,  var.  ff.  SHALD.  Schaundle,  Schaun- 
tillun:  sec  SCANDAL.  SCAXTILLON.  Schawage, 
Schawbert,  Schawd :  see  SCAVAGE, SCABBAKH, 
SHALD.  Schawnter,  Sohayle,  -lie,  obs.  ff. 
CHANTRY,  SKAIL.  Scheam,  obs.  f.  SCHEME. 
Schec(h:  see  SHEIKH.  Schecina:  SCCSHEKINAH. 
Soheoon,  obs.  f.  CHICKEN*.  Schedare,  Sohe- 
daw,  obs.  ff.  SHEATHEB,  SHADOW. 

tSchede.  Obs.  Also  7  skead(e.  Cf.ScEDE.  [ad. 
L,  scheda  ^whence  med.  Gr.  <rx«'5i/),  also  sceda  or 
scida^  A  written  paper. 

1566  m  C.  Plummer  Elisab.  Oxford  (Q.  H.  S.)  200  There 
were  divers  schedes  of  verses  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew, 
set  upon  the  doore.  1609  HKVWOOD  Troia  Brit.  vir.  Argt., 


lasons  rich  Fleece,  and  proud  Troy  once  more  racst  By 
Hercules,  in  our  next  skeades  are  placst.  Ibid.  xn.  iii.  And 
all  thy  skeads  Achilles  Fame  display. 

Schede,  obs.  form  of  SHEATH. 

t  Sclie  diasni.  Obs.  Also  in  Gr.  form  sche- 
diasma.  [a.  Gr.  <rxc&'ao'A'a*  f.  o\&i.Q.fav :  see 
next.]  An  extemporized  work,  a  jotting. 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr,,Schedia$ni^  a  sudden  invention,  or 
a  work  extempore.  1716  M.  DAVIES  At/ten.  Brit,  I.  Pref. 
83  The  best  Collections  of  Historical  Schediasma's  and 
Memoirs  that  ever  were  published.  17878.  PARR  Let.  Aug., 
Wks.  (1828)  VII.  403,  I  beg  of  you  to  print  the  Schediasm, 
for  it  is  extremely  useful. 

t  Schedia  Stic,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  Gr. 
*(7x^ta(rriKus  (implied  in  -TIKW?  adv.}y  f.  o-x&iafav 
to  do  a  thing  off-hand.]  Off-hand,  superficial. 

^11640  JACKSON  Creed  x.  viii.  Wks.  1654  ^^*  44  Such 
schediastic  surveyors  of  the  book  of  grace. 

Schedulate  (Je-diKU~H),a.  rare—1,  [ad.  mod.L. 
*schedulat-USj  f.  schedula :  see  next  and  -ATE  -.] 
Specified  in  a  schedule;  scheduled. 

iSiz  W.  SCOTT  in  Dodsorfs  Rep.  (1815)  I.  39  Mr.  Hansen 
has,  by  his  act  in  paying  the  wages  schedulate,  waved  all 
objection  to  the  informality  of  the  proceedings. 

Schedule  (Je'di«l,  Jexlal ;  U.S.  skc-diwl),  sh. 
Forms  :  '4-6  cedule,  sedule,  5-6  cedull,  sedull, 
6-7  cedul,  scedull,  scedule,  shedule,  6  sche- 
dul(l,  (chedull,  seadule,  7  shedulle),  6-  sche- 
dule. Also  7  in  Latin  form  scedula.  [ME. 
cedule t  sedule t  a.  OF.  cedttle  (mod.F.  cjdttle],  ad. 
late  L.  scedula  ^in  med,  and  mod. Latin  also  written 
schedula) j  dim.  of  L.  sceda  (med.L.  also  scheda^  : 
see  SCEDE,  SCHEDE  sbs.  The  word  has  passed 
from  Latin  into  most  of  the  Rom.  and  Teut.  langs. : 
Pr.  cedilla^  cedola^  Sp.  ctdulay  Pg.  cedttldj  It.  cedola\ 
MHG.  zedele,  zetele  (mod.G.  settel},  MLG.  sedele, 
MDu.  cedule %  cedele  (Du.  cedel^  ceel),  Sw,  sedelt 
Da.  seddel,  Icel.  settll. 

In  the  i6th  c.,  both  in  Fr.  and  Eng.,  the  spellings  scedule 
and  schedule^  imitating  the  contemporary  forms  of  the  Latin 
word,  were  used  by  a  few  writers.  In  Fr.  this  fashion  was 
transient,  but  in  Eng,  scfwdnle\xa&  been  the  regular  spelling 
from  the  middle  of  the  i?ih  c.  The  original  pronunciation 
(se'diwl)  continued  in  use  long  after  the  change  in  spelling  ; 
it  is  given  in  1791  by  Walker  without  alternative;  in  his 
second  ed.  (1797)  he  says  that  it  is  'too  firmly  fixed  by 
custom  to  be  altered  ',  though  on  theoretical  grounds  he 
would  prefer  either  (ske'diwl),  favoured  by  Kenrick,  Perry, 
and  Buchanan,  or— 'if  we  follow  the  French' — (Je'diwl). 
The  latter  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known  either  in  actual 
use  or  as  recommended  by  any  orthoepist.  Smart,  however, 
In  1836  gives  (Je'diwl)  in  the  body  of  his  Dictionary  with- 
out alternative,  although  in  his  introduction  he  says  that  as 
the  word  is  of  Gr.  origin  the  normal  pronunciation  would 
be  with  (sk).  Several  later  Diets,  recognize  (se'diwl)  as 
permissible,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  really 
justified  by  usage.  In  England  the  universal  pronunciation 
at  present  seems  to  be  with  ( f ) ;  in  the  U.S.,  the  authority  of 
Webster  has  secured  general  currency  for  (sk).] 

T 1.  A  slip  or  scroll  of  parchment  or  paper  con- 
taining writing;  a  ticket,  label,  placard;  a  short 
note.  Obs. 

1397  Rolls  of  Parlt.  111.378/2  [He]  hathe..confessyd. . 
alle  the  matiereand  poyntziwretein  thisgrete  route  annexid 
to  this  sedule.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  58  He  prayed  hyni 
write  his  confession  in  a  scrow,  and  at  he  wold  giff  it  vnto 
l>e  bisshopp..  .And  J>e  preste  offerd  bis  cedull  vnto  |>is  bis- 
shopp.  0465  l*luwpto>i  Corr.  (Camden)  14  Scribled  in 
hast  with  mine  owne  nand.  .the  21  of  June,  which  day  your 
dayly  Rede  woman.,  desired  that  by  tins  rude  sedule,  she 
may  humblie  be  recommended  to  your,  .mastership,  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  n.  216  Compleyn,  Sanctis  thus,  as  your 
sedull  tellis ;  Compleyn  to  hewyn.  1483  CAXTON  Golden 
Leg.  114/2  He  had  in  hys  honde  a  cedule  wherein  was 
wreton  the  oryson  of  our  lord.  11513  FABYAN  Citron.  (1811) 
548  The  cedule  or  byll  of  renouncement,  sygnyd  with  Kynge 
Rychardes  hande.  1523  Lu.  BEKNEKS  Froiss.  I.  cclxxii. 
408  Writynges  and  seadules  to  be  set  vp  on  the  pales,,  .say- 
eng  thus  [etc.],  a  1533  —  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  M  iiij, 
Cedules  to  hange  aboute  the  peoples  necke,  to  heale  the 
feuer  quartayne.  1560  HOLLAND  Seven  Sages  36  Als  sone 
as  scho  the  Chedull  had  out  red,  Under  hir  feit  incontinent 
it  (red.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  WitcAcr.xiv.  iv.  300  A  Sclie- 
dull  or  Scroll,  containing  the  names.  1598  RARCKLEY  Felic. 
Man  (1631)  225  About  the  pigeon's  necke  they  had  fast  tied 
a  little  schedule  wherein  was  written  [etc.].  16. .  BEAUMONT 
&  FL.  Tri.  Love  ii.  Four  Plays  (1647)  33/2  The  States  ad- 
vise,  that  Letters  missive  be  straight  dispatcht..And  Sche- 
dules too  divulg'd  on  every  post,  to  enquire  the  lost  Duke 
forth.  x6«  W.  PARKES  Curtaine-Dr.  (1876)  8  Fixed  a 
copious  Scedule  ore  his  head,  Where  all  his  mischiefes  are 
inregistred.  1615  T.  BEDWELL  Arab.  Trudg.  Lab,  Lawes 
written  by  Mohammed,  as  they  say,  in  schedules  &  litle 
scroles.  1635  PAGITT  Christianogr.^  Relig.  Brit.  56  As 
Pope  Urban  sent  his  Bull  to  Eve,  so  he  sent  her  a  Schedule, 
or  booke  of  the  office  or  service  for  that  day.  1650  FULLER 
Pisgahiv.  vi.  107  Phylacteries.. being  schedules,  or  scrouls 
of  parchment,  .wherein  the  Decalogue,  and.,  four  other 
sections  of  the  Law  were  written. 

2.  f  a«  Originally  (as  specific  use  of  sense  i),  a 
separate  paper  or  slip  of  parchment  accompanying 
or  appended  to  a  document,  and  containing  ex- 
planatory or  supplementary  matter  ;  in  i6-i7th  c. 
sometimes  used  for  a  codicil  to  a  will.  Obs.  b.  Hence 
(without  material  reference)  an  appendix  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament  or  a  legal  instrument,  containing 
(often  in  tabular  form)  a  statement  of  details  that 
could  not  conveniently  be  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  document.  C.  In  wider  sense,  any  tabular  or 
classified  statement,  esp.  one  arranged  under  head- 


ings prescribed  by  official  authority,  as,  e.  g.  an  in- 
solvent's statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  a  return 
of  particulars  liable  to  income  or  other  tax,  and 
the  like.  Also  occas.  a  blank  form  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  insertion  of  particulars  under  the  several 
hen  dings. 

With  reference  to  the  British  Income  Tax,  '  Schedule  A,* 
'Schedule  B,1  etc.,  are  the  official  names  for  the  forms  of 
return  applicable  severally  to  the  various  classes  into  which 
sources  of  taxable  income  are  divided. 

£1420  HEN.  V.  in  Lllis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  72  We  sende 
yow  closed  wiyin  y!s  lettre  a  Cedule  contenyng  ye  names  of 
certein  maistres  for  owr  grete  shippes.  1429  Rolls  of  far  It. 
IV.  346/2  Aftre  the  fourme  and  effect  of  the  Cedule  annexed 
to  this  Bille.  1478  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  So  The  same 
cedule  is  annex  id  to  myn  testament.  1516  Nottingham 
Rcc.  III.  349  The  cedule  of  the  ytrely  rentes.  1531-2  Act 
23  Hen.  /''///,  c.  4  This  Acte  of  Brewers  and  Coupers 
\\  hereunto  this  Cedule  is  annexed.  1560  Q.  Euz.  in  Ellis 
Oriff.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  265  We  will  that  you  shall  from  time 
to  time  address  several  Schedules  containing  the  names  uf 
all  such  liable  Scholers.  1601  SHAKS.  Tuvl.  N.  i.  v.  263, 
I  will  giue  out  diuers  scedules  of  my  beautie.  It  shalbe 
Imientoried  and  euery  panicle  and  vtensile  Inbell'd  to  my 
will.  1607  COWEI.L  inttrfr.  s.  v.  Clerk  of  the  extreates, 
He  al-o  niaketh  ceduls  of  ~iuh  .-.u mines  extreated,  as  are  to 
be  discharged.  1625  Jlaldon  (Essex)  Documents  {Bundle 
201.  no.  2),  The  trained  men  within  the  sayd  parish  (whose 
names  are  specified  in  a  Scedula  heerevnto  annexed).  1626 
B.  JONSON  Stable  <if-V.  i.  vi,  Your  father . .  Left  it  in  writing 
in  a  Schedule  here,  To  be  annexed  to  his  Will ;  that  you.. 
should  take  [etc.].  1735  BERKELEY  Querist  §  179  Whether 
tlu-re  should  not  be  published  yearly  schedules  of  our  trade. 
1788  J.  POWELL  Dc'-iscs  (1827)  II.  277  Certain  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  insolvent  are  necessary,  fis  the  delivery  of  a 
petition  and  schedule,  constituting  it  a  voluntary  alienation, 
as  distinguished  from  a  bankruptcy.  1803  WELLINGTON  in 
Gur\v.  Dcsp.  (1837)  II.  612  Of  which  territories,  etc.  a  de- 
tailed li*t  is  given  in  the  accompanying  schedule.  1824 
Siiitndt'rs*  A".  B,  Kt-p.  I.  308  a,  noti\  When  an  inferior  court, 
in  obedience  to  the  writ  of  certiorari,  returns  an  indictment 
to  the  K.  B.  it  is  annexed  to  the  caption,  then  called  a 
schedule,  and  the  caption  concludes  with  stating,  that  'it  is 
presented  in  manner  and  form  as  appears  in  and  by  a  certain 
indictment  annexed  to  this  schedule  '.  1831  J.  MACINTOSH 
.S/.  Ho.  Commons  4  July,  Wks.  18^6  III.  538  It  does  not 
only  itself  exhibit  the  principle  of  the  schedules  of  this  Bill, 
but  [etc.].  1838  BEI.L  Dkt._  Law  Scot.  s.  v.  Schedule  of 
/•oinding,  When  a  poinding  is  completed,  the  messenger  or 
officer  who  executes  it,  leaves  a  schedule  for  the  debtor,  of 
the  particulars  of  the  effects  taken.  l8*t  MCCULLOCH  Taxa- 
tion n.  iii.  (ed.  2)  288  The  head  of  settlements  in  the  stamp- 
duty  schedule.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Babies  iv,  TheChan- 
cL-llor  of  the  Exchequer,  .jumped  at  the  notion;  for  he  saw 
in  it  the  one  and  only  plan  for  abolishing  Schedule  D.  1873 
Daily  News  12  Sept.  4/5  Both  schedules  show  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  assessed.  1882  A.  MAC- 
FARLASE  Consanguinity  13  He  took  for  the  basis  of  his 
schedule  of  quest  ions  the  Roman  met  hod  of  denoting  relation- 
ships. 1887  Lire  Stock  Jrnl.  i  July  21/3  The  schedule  of 
the  annual  [agricultural]  show.. to  be  held  at  Ormskirk  on 
July  2oth.  has  been  received. 

transf.  and  fig.  c  1630  DONNE  Scrm.  ix.  (1640)  95  Then 
the  Accuser  will  be  ready  to  interline  the  schedules  of  thy 
debts,  thy  sins,  and  insert  false  debts.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR 
Great  Excmp.  1. 118  He  gave  particular  schedules  of  duty 
to  several  states  of  persons.  1653  —  Semi,  for  Yr.  ii.  27 
The  Devill  shall  accuse  the  Brethren.. and  shall  tell.. the 
long  schedule  of  omissions  of  duty.  1654^  tr.  Scut/try's  Curia 
Pol.  4  Hedin .  .desired  permission  to  be  inserted  in  the  Sche- 
dule of  my  Triumphs.  1659  Getttl.  Calling  (1696)  17  Having 
given  this  Schedule  of  undeniable  Priviledges  they  enjoy. 

3.  U.  S.  (See  quot) 

1860  BARTI.ETT  Dict.Atner.  (ed.  3),  S(Jtedulet  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  the  printed  'Acts  and  Resolves'  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

4.  A  time-table.   Chiefly  U.  S.  (but  cf.  SCHEDULE 
zt.).     Also  transf. 

1873  HALE  In  His  Name  vi.  47  Halting  was  not  in  John 
of  Lugio's  schedule  for  that  afternoon.  1883  C.  D.  WARNER 
Roundabout  Journey  2  We  travel  fast  and  we  reach  places 
at  the  time  named  on  the  schedule.  1891  Scribners  Mag. 
Sept.  270/1  A  steamer  to-day  leaves  her  wharf  at  the  moment 
of  time  set  forth  in  her  schedule.  1902  Munsey's  Mag. 
XXVI.  606/2  A  regular  train  schedule  was  established 
between  Caloocan  and  Manila. 

attrib.  1884  J.  Ci.  BOURKE  Snake  Dance  Moguls  i.  6 
There  was  no  probability  of  trains  running  on  schedule 
time  for  several  days. 

f  6.  Used  to  render  Sp.  cedula  and  It.  cedola : 
a.  A  royal  writ  or  permit;  b.  A  bond  or  promis- 
sory note.  06s. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Alentans  Guz.  d'Alf.  n.  357  The  Captaine 
..gaue  me  leaue  to  goe  at  libertie  vp  and  downe  the  Gaily, 
till  his  Majesties  Royall  Scedula  should  be  sent  for  my 
absolute  discharge,  c  1645  HOWKLL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  n.  xtv. 
125,  I  have  procur'd  a  Royal  Cedule.  .by  which  Cedule  I 
have  power  to  arrest  his  very  person.  1668  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  278/2  He  presented  the  Pope  with.. a  Cedule  of  7000 
Ducats,  as  a  Tribute.  1761  Ann.  Reg.  290/1  Heavy  penal- 
ties contained  in  the.,  royal  ccdules  issued  on  like  occasions 
in  times  past. 

Schedule  (Jc-di«l,  £/.  S.  ske'diwl),  v.    [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  enter  in  a  schedule  or  list.  In  rail- 
way use :  To  enter  (a  train)  in  the  time-table  (cf. 
SCHEDULE  sb.  4). 

1862  SHIRLEY  \ugx  CHt.  §  7.  303  The  mind  is  not  inces- 
santly watched  ;  its  most  flimsy  experiences  are  not  officially 
scheduled.  1869  Daily  News  31  Aug.,  He  was  told  that  he 
would  be  scheduled  as  a  briber.  1883  Act  46 $47  Vict.c.  52 
S  122  (10)  Any  creditor  of  the  debtor .  .shall  be  entitled  to  be 
scheduled  as  a  creditor  of  the  debtor  for  the  amount  of  his 
proof.  1887  JESSOPP  A  ready  ii.  31  To  have  one's  career  in 
a  manner  cut  short  by  being  scheduled  with  the  infirm,  is 
really  too  bad.  1891  Law  Times  XC.  376/2  The  liabilities 
he  had  scheduled  amounted  to  nearly  £2500.  1897  Daily 
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News  13  Sept.  7/6  Trains  which  are  scheduled  to  run  have 
to  get  through  some  time. 

2.  To  affix  asa  schedule  (/0an  Act  of  Parliament). 

1885  J.  PEARSON  in  Law  Times"  Rep.  LI  1 1.  385/1  Acer- 
tain  number  of  these  are  scheduled  to  the  Act.  1908  Act 
8  Edw.  I'//,  c.  20  §  3  (4)  The  letter  addressed  by  senate  of 
the  University  to  the  corporation,  .which  is  scheduled  in 
an  appendix  to  this  Act. 

Hence  Sche'duled  ppl.  a.t  Sche'duling  vbl.sb. 

1881  Daily  News  21  Jan.  2/1  Antrim  was  not  in  the 
scheduled  district.  1888  Ibid.  5  Nov.  5/2  Students. -must 
make  up  their  minds  for  which  particular  competition  they 
shall  enter,  and . .  must . .  waste  no  time  by  straying  from  the 
scheduled  path.  1894  Times  (weekly  ed.)  9  Feb.  108/1  The 
Scheduling  of  Canadian  cattle.. may  prove.. a  blessing  in 
disguise. 

Schedulize  (fe-diwlaiz),  v.  rare-*,  [f.  SCHE- 
DULE sb.  +  -IZE.]  inlr.  To  make  schedules. 

1832  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag,  XXXII.  407  We  shall 
either  have  it  in  our  power  to  cancel  the  Whig  schedules  in 
toto — or  be  convinced,  .that,  schedulize  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  the  national  heart  is  Tory. 

Scheele,  obs.  form  of  SHEAL  v. 

Scheelite(Jrhm).  Min.  [f.  the  name  of  K.  W. 
Schcele,  the  discoverer  of  tungstic  acid  +  -ITE.] 
Tungstate  of  calcium,  found  in  brilliant  crystals  of 
various  colours. 

1837  DANA  Min.  208.    1878  H.  P.  GURNEY  Crystallogr.  79. 

Scheelitilie  (Jrlitin).  Alin.  Also  scheeletine. 
[f.  SciiiiEUTE  from  its  resemblance  to  that  mineral 
+  -INE.]  An  obsolete  synonym  of  stolzite. 

1843  CHAPMAN  Pract.  A  fin,  41  Scheelitine.  1849  NICOL 
Man.  Klin.  386.  1854  DANA  Syst.  Min.  (ed.  4)  349  Scheeletine. 

Sclieererite  (Ji»*rarait).  Min,  [Named  after 
von  Scheerer,  its  discoverer ;  see  -ITE.]  A  solid 
hydrocarbon,  found  in  pearly,  tabular  crystals. 

1836  T.  THOMSON  Min.^  Gcol.,  etc.  I.  59  Scheererite.. . 
Observed  in  the  year  1822.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  429/1. 

Scheete,  obs.  f.  SHOOT,  SKATE.  Schefe,  obs.  f. 
SHEAF,  SHEAVE.  Scheff :  see  CHIEF  a. 

Schefferite  (Je'farsit).  Min.  [Named  1862 
after  H.  T.  Sckeffer,  a  Swedish  chemist :  see  -ITE.] 
A  manganese  pyroxene,  of  yellowish  or  reddish- 
brown  colour.  1868111  DANA  Syst.  Min.  (ed.  5)215. 

Sohei(c)k :  see  SHEIKH.  Scheild,  obs.  f. 
SHIELD.  Schein,  obs.  Sc.  f.  SHEEN  a,  Scheind, 
obs.  f.  SHEND  v.  Scheip,  obs.  f.  SHEEP,  SHIP. 
Scheir,  obs.  f.  SHEER  a.  Schek,  Scheke, 
Schekinah,  Schekkar:  see  SHEIKH,  SHAKE, 
SHEKINAH,  SHAKER.  Scheker,  Schekyn,  obs. 
ff.  CHEQUER  j/M,  CHICKEN. 

t  Sclielchene.  Obs.  rare.  Also  3  -ine.  [OE. 
*scielcen)  sty  ken :— OTeut.  *skalkinja>  fern,  of 
*skalko-z  (OE.  stealc}  servant.]  A  female  servant. 

c  1000  MLI-RIC  Horn.  (ed.  Thorpe)  II.  162  f*aet  heora  mod 
wurde  ontend  to  jjalnysse,  burh  Sxra  scylcena  pieman. 
n  i32$Aticr.  fi.  12  Al  nis  bute  ase  a  schelchine  to  seruien 
J>e  leafdi  to  riwlen  3e  heorte.  Ibid.  390.  £1275  Passion 
oitr  Lord  279  in  O.  E.  Misc.  45  per  com  o  scheichene  gon 
bat  wes  myd  kayphas. 

Scheld,  Scheldbrede :  see  SHIELD,  -BOARD. 
Scheldroun,  -dtrome :  see  SHELTRON.  Schel- 
dur,  etc. :  see  SHOULDER.  Schele  :  see  SHELL, 
SHEAL.  Schellam,  -um  :  see  SKELLUM. 

II  Schelling  (ske-lirj,  in  Du.  sxe'liij).  Obs.  exc. 
Hist.  Also  6  shylyug,  7  skilliug,  schilling, 
7,  8  skelliug.  [Du.  :  see  SHILLING.  Cf.  SCHIL- 
LING, SKILLING.J  A  silver  coin  formerly  current 
in  the  Low  Countries,  of  the  value  of  6  stivers 
or  from  %d.  to  *l\d.  sterling. 

J53S  JOVE  Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  22  In  al  I  had  for  my  la- 
bour but  xiiij  shylyngls  flemesshe.  1692  Land.  Gctz.  No. 
2829/3  After  which  time  such  Skellings  are  only  to  pass 
for  five  Stivers  and  a  half  each.  1693  DRYDEN  Persius 
vi.  (1697)  485  And  prize  a  hundred  Zeno  s  just  as  much  As 
a  clipt  Sixpence,  or  a  Schilling  Dutch.  17008.  L.  tr.  Fryke's 
Voy.  E.  Ind.  6  The  Cash-keeper  paid  us.  .three  Dutch  Skil- 
Hngs  every  day  while  we  stayed  on  shoar.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  Schilling^  a  Coin  in  Holland  and  Flanders, 
containing  12  Groots  or  6  Stivers  and  equal  to  6$  of  our 
English  Money.  1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  1252  At  the  Cape 
.  .it  was  discovered  that  a  number  of  counterfeit  bchellings 
..had  beeij  circulated.  1785  G.  FOKSTER  tr.  Spa.rrina.ns 
I7oy.  Cape  G.  Hope  (1786)  I.  68  Eighteen  China  oranges  I 
had  bought  in  Paarl  for  one  skelttng  Dutch. 

Schelling :  see  SCHILLING. 

Schelly:  see  SKELLY. 

Ii  Schelm  (Jelm).  arch.  Also  6-7  shelm(e. 
[Ger. ;  for  forms  repr.  the  equivalent  Du.  schelm 
(s^e'lam),  see  SKELLUM.]  A  rascal.  (A  term 
of  abuse  or  contempt,  attributed  to  German 
speakers.) 

1584?  SIDNEY  Disc.  Def.  Earl  Leicester'klisc.  Wks.  (1829) 
272  An  evil  tongued  shelm,  as  the  Germans  especially  call 
such  people.  1603-5  J-  MELVIL  Mem.  (1735)  23  The  Land- 
grave called  him  Shelm,  Pultroon,  Traitor  [etc.],  a  1634 
CHAPMAN  Alphonsns  it.  ii.  62  Thou  art  a  schelm.  Ibid,  n. 
in.  109  Call  you  me  shelme?  1823  SCOTT  Q.  Durward  ii, 
'J  he  rascally  schelm  shot  my  bird  with  an  arrow.  1889  DOYLE 
Micah  Clarke -20-2  Some  rascally  schelm.  .stabbed  my  horse. 

Hence  f  Sche'lmish  a.  [G.  sthelmistfi\,  rascally. 

a  1634  CHAPMAN  Alphonsus  HI.  i.  173, 1  highly  do  mistrust 
this  schelnrah  bowr. 

Scheltopusik :  see  SHELTOPUSIK. 


Schema  (skrma).  PI.  schemata  (skrmata). 
[a.  Gr.  axyf*ai  form,  figure :  see  SCHEMK  sb.] 

1.  Philos.     In  Kant :  Any  one  of  certain  forms  or 
rules  of  the '  productive  imagination'  through  which 
the  understanding  is  able  to  apply  its  *  categories * 
to  the  manifold  of  sense-perception  in  the  process 
of  realizing  knowledge  or  experience. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  176  To  the  subsumtion  of  an  object 
under  a  category,  a  schema,  '  time ',  is  indispensable,  and, 
apart  from  all  sensation,  this  schema  itself  does  not  subsist. 
1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  u.  x.  408  The  schema  in  itself 
is  nothing  but  a  product  of  imagination.  1880  ADAMSON 
Kant  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  852  The  specific  forms  of  pro- 
ductive imagination  are  called  schemata. 

2.  A  diagrammatic  representation. 

1890  GOULD  New  Med.  Dict.^  Schema,  figure  or  design 
made  by  the  abstraction  of  certain  exceptionsor  peculiarities, 
in  order  to  show  the  general  law  or  type. 

Schematic  (skzmnrtik),  a,  [ad.  mod.L.  sche- 
maticus,i.  schemat-  SCHEMA,  SCHEME  sb.  Late  Gr. 
had  <rxyt*nTuc6s  in  the  sense  *  false,  pretended ', 
from  Gxnp-a.  in  the  sense ( appearance  *  (see  SCHEME 
sb.  8  c).  Cf.  G.  scheinatisch] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  scheme  or   schema ;    of  the 
nature  of,  or  resembling,  a  diagrammatic   repre- 
sentation ;    f  corresponding    (to   something   else) 
according  to  a  scheme. 

1701  BEVERLEY  Grand  Apocal.  Question  6,  I  shall,  by 
applying  each  portion  of  Time  to  its  proper  Schemntick 
Prophecy,  Justify  this  Plan  of  Time.  1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr. 
Faith  n .  il.  no  He  must  confine  himself  to  a.. schematic 
mensuration  of  the  changes.  1882  W.  P.  MEAKS  (.title) 
Schematic  Anatomy;  or,  Diagrams,  tables  and  notes  treating 
of  the  association  and  systematic  arrangement  of  structural 
details  of  human  anatomy.  1890  GOULD  Nciv  Med.  Dicf.t 
Schematic,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  schema.  S. 
eye>  one  showing  the  proportions  of  a  normal  or  typical  eye. 
1902  W.  JAMES  Var,  Relig.  Exfier.  20)  It  seems  to  me  a 
true  account — so  far  as  conceptions  so  schematic  can  claim 
truth  at  all. 

2.  Pertaining  to  logical  'figure*. 

1838  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xxii.  (1866)  I.  446  That  a 
hypothetical  reasoning  was  exposed  to  the  schematic  modi- 
ficaiions  of  the  categorical. 

3.  Suggested  ormodified  by  a  preconceived  system. 
1894  R.  V.  FRENCH  Lex  Mosaica.  174  What  is  said  of  him 

is  made  up  merely  of  the  schematic  devices  of  the  redactor. 

4.  Fine  Art.  Following  a  conventional  type. 
1868  Gi-;o.  ELIOT  in  Cross  Life  III.  45  Their  art  symbolised 

these  in  grand  schematic  forms.  1907  Westm.  Gaz.  13  July 
2/1  The  drawing  of  the  features  and  of  the  hands  (which  is 
less  schematic  than  is  customary  with  Van  Dyck). 

t  Schema'tical,  a.  Obs.  [Formed  as  prec.  : 
see  -ICAL.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  rhetorical  figures. 

1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penitent  Pardoned \.  i.  (1713)  6  Touching 
the  ancient  use  of  this  schematical  and  figurative  way  of 
expression. 

2.  Pertaining   to   or   founded   on   a   scheme  or 
methodical  arrangement. 

1701  HEVERLEY  Grand  Apocal.  Question  Pref.  a  2  b,  1  may 
shew ;  That  there  is  strength  in  Schematical  Arguments 
from,  and  according  to  the  Laws  of  a  Mystic  Prophecy. 

3.  '/Statistical.    rare~l. 

1762  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Geog.  V.  462  The  new  genea- 
logical, schematical,  Imperial  and  political  manual  mentions 
by  name  the  present  provincial-commcndator  thereof. 

Schematically  (skmiartikali),  adv.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -LY  ^.J  a.  By  means  of  a  tabular  arrange- 
ment, b.  In  a  definite  pattern  j  according  to  a 
symmetrical  plan. 

1881  Amer.  Naturalist  July  514  Which  can  be  represented 
schematically.  1893  SVMONDS Michel  Angela  (\&ycj)  I.  iv.  170 
These  [figures]  are  schematically  arranged  In  three  planes. 

Schematism  (skrmatiz'm).  [ad.  mod.L. 
scheniatismus,  a.  Gr.  <rxwaTtffft-6s  the  assumption 
of  a  certain  form  or  appearance,  f.  (Tx^^aTt^iv ; 
see  SCHEMATIZE  #.  Cf.  G.  schematisnms.~] 

f  1.  The  use  of  a  *  scheme  *  or  rhetorical  figure. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  n.  x.  446  IJy  tongues,  we  may 
understand  onme prodigiosuin^^.\\c\\  all  miracles,  \.\\^ genus 
by  the  species,  no  vnusuall  schematisme. 

2.  Mode  of  arrangement  of  parts  or  particles; 
inner  structure.     Now  rare. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  vn.  xiv.  336  Not  any  Bustles 
or  Counter-blasts  of  various  Aspects  of  the  Heavenly  bodies, 
that  do  and  undo  according  to  the  diversities  and  contrarie- 
ties of  their  Schematisms  and  Configurations.  1664  EVELYN 
Sylva  (1679)  8  Some  haply  might  here  recommend  to  us 
a  more  accurate  Microscopical  exainen,  to  interpret  their 
most  secret  Schematlsmes,  which  were  an  over  nicety  for 
these  great  Plantations.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  icx)  The 
pores  or  interstitia,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  even  in  the 
texture  or  Schematism  of  that  part  of  the  Wood.  1686  J. 
GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  \.  39  Planetary  Aspects  are  no  vain 
Terms  of  a  Bawbling  Art,  but  are  Mysterious  Schematisms 
of  a  secret  Force.  1846  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  III.  Hi.  4^2 
The  latent  schematism  [Bacon's  latens  schematism  us]  is 
that  invisible  structure  of  bodies  on  which  so  many  of  their 
properties  depend.  1860  DORA  GREENWELL  Patience  of 
Hope  24  The  structure,  the  schematism  of  our  faith. 

3.  A   schematic   arrangement ;    a   set   form   for 
classification  or  exposition.     Also,  the  schematic 
method  of  presentation,  or  excessive  addiction  to  this. 

1701  BEVERLEY  Gratid  Apocal.  Question  21, 1  shall  there- 
fore compare  Three  Schematisms  of  Prophecy,  and  one 
Great  Apostolic  Scripture  to  Clear  this.  i8a8  PUSEV  Hist. 
E,nq.  i.  47  Homiletic  consists  only  in  a  philosophical  schemat- 
ism, how  a  sermon  is  logically  to  be  arranged.  1887  Pall 


MallG,  23  June  3  There  are  pages  and  pages  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  chock-full  of  schematism  and  mathematical  symbols. 
1902  PENNEY  Death  of  Christ  an  One  could  not  go  to  the 
!  New  Testament  with  a  more  misleading  schematism  in  his 
mind.  1905  SANUAY  Crit.  Fourth  Gospel  131  Here  we  have 
a  '  schematism ',  a  stereotyped  formula,  which  shows  poverty 
of  invention. 

4.  Philos. '  Schematizing  '  action  (of  the  intellect). 
In  Kant :  The  application  of  the  categories,  by 
means  of  schemata  (see  SCHEMA  i),  to  the  data  of 
sense-perception. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  176/1  fart.  Kant).  ^865  GROTE 
Plato  II.  xxiv.  259  Indispensable  to  the  exigencies  and 
consistent  schematism  of  the  theorising  intelligence. 

Schematist  (skrmatist).  [f.  Gr.  ffx^ar-, 
trx^a  SCHEME  sb.  +  -IST.] 

1.  The  framer  of  a  '  scheme  '  or  system  of  doc- 
trine. 

1693  CHAUNCY  Rej.  to  Williams  13  You  are  sure  I  am 
against  all  the  Confessions  of  Faith  that  are  orthodox  (but 
indeed  you  say,  which  we  call  orthodox)  that  we,  I  suppose, 
are,  you  and  your  Schematists.  1906  Expositor  Aug.  163 
The  Christian  schematises  adjusted  to  the  theogony  of  the 
Neoplatonists  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  God. 

f  2.  One  who  propounds  a  scheme,  a  projector. 

1710-11  SWIFT  Exam.  No.  31  p  4  He  fill'd  the  Anti- 
chambers  with  a  Crew  of  his  Dependants  and  Creatures, 
such  as  Projectors,  Schematists,  Occasional  Converts  to  a 
Party.  1711  —  Let.  to  Abp.  King  26  Aug.,  The  treasurer 
. .  makes  little  use  of  those  thousand  projectors  and  schema- 
lists,  who  are  daily  plying  him  with  their  visions.  1716  M. 
DA  VIES  Athen.  Brit.  III.  Diss.  Drama  4  Astrology . . 
allegorizes  the  discontented  Schematists  of  all  States  and 
Churches;  such  as  Jacobites,  Non-Jurors,. .&c.  1718  Free- 
thinker No.  64  Some  of  our  Schematists  might  be  able  to 
project  a  Form  of  Law  &c.  which,  abstractedly  considered, 
may  appear  as  useful  as  that,  which  we  enjoy.  1739  CIBUEK 
Apol.  (1756)  I.  294  As  much  if  not  more  in  favour  with  their 
chief  manager  as  a  schematist  than  as  an  actor. 

Schematize  (skrmatsiz),  v.  [ad.  Gr.  axni*-0-- 
Tifav,  f.  axn^aT~t  aX^P-a  SCHEME  sb.^  Cf.  G. 
schematisiren.] 

•f- 1.  intr.  To  assume  new  forms  or  shapes.    Obs. 

1650  UULWER  Anthropomet.  Pref.,  I  have  observed  thy 
Nature-scoffing  Art  Wherewith  th'ast  Schematiz'd  in  every 
part. 

2.  trans.  To  formulate  in  regular  order ;  to  re- 
duce to  a  scheme  or  formula. 

1878  E.  JENKINS  HavcrJiolme  84  If  the  Benjingo  ideas 
were  to  be  schematised  you  see  that  they  might  lead  to 
prodigious  consequences.  1886  MAYOK  .£';/£•.  Metre  vii.  117 
The  refrain,  .(thus  schematized  *->— ^-/— w-^— \s— vw— w— ). 

3.  To  give  conventional  form  to. 

1908  A.  LANG  Orig.  Religion  4  The  tendency  of  repre- 
sentative art  to  '  schematise '  its  designs  into  what  seem 
mere  geometrical  patterns. 

4.  Kantian   Philos.  To    apply   the    categories, 
by   means   of    schemata,   to   the   data    of  sense- 
perception. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  176  The  notion  of  substance  is 
said  to  be  schematised,  when  it  is  not  conceived  of  absolutely 



as  a  self-subsisting  thing,  but  as  one  which  persists  in  time. 
1877  E.  CAIRD  Philos.  Kant  n.  x.  407  To  ask  how  the  cate- 
gories are  schematised,  is  simply  to  ask  how  they  are  applied 


to  the  form  of  inner  sense,  that  through  it  they  may  be 
applied  to  the  matter  of  all  sense. 

Hence  Sche-matized  ///.  a.  •  Schematizing 
vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1828  DE  QUINCEY  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  goo  To  say, 
therefore,  that  a  man  is  a  great  thinker.. is  but  another  ex- 
pression for  saying  that  he  has  a  schematizing,  .understand- 
ing. 1893  W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD  Ritskin  I.  96  The  details  of 
schematised  Aristotelianism.  1903  Hibbcrt  y*'nl.  Mar.  603 
The  charge  of  schematising  may  be  brought  with  more 
justice  against  M.  Loisy  himself. 

SchematologeticaUy,fl^.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr, 
oxnP-a SCHEME sb.l  i.]  Bymeansoffiguredlanguage. 

1652  URQUHART  JtfOtlWlOk  (1834)292  Schematologetkally 
adorning  the  proposed  theam  with  the  most  especial  and 
chief  flowers  of  the  garden  of  rhetorick. 

Sche-matoiuamcy.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  <7xw*aT(0)-» 
(rx^^a  form  +  -MANCY.J  A  form  of  divination,  by 
which  the  personal  history  of  a  man  is  inferred 
from  his  form  and  appearance, 

1826-7  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  XVIII.  175  [Modes  of  divi- 
nation among  the  Arabs.]  Schematomancy  (kiy<ifah). 

Scheme  (sk  An),  J^.1  Forms:  7  skeme,  sceme, 
Psceame,  7-8  scheam,  6-  scheme,  [a.  med.L. 
schema^  a.  Gr.  ffxni*0-  form,  figure,  f.  root  GX~ 
:— pre-liellenic  9gk-*  zero-grade  of  Inclogermanic 
*segh-y  whence  Gr.  <ix-*w  to  have,  hold,  be  in  such 
or  such  a  condition.  Cf.  F.  sch^ma^  scheme^  It., 
Pg.  schema,  G,  schema.  The  earlier  uses  in  Eng. 
show  direct  influence  from  Gr. ;  the  usual  med.L. 
rendering  of  ox*)Pa  being  figura^  the  Eng.  scheme 
was  in  the  i6-i7th  c.  a  synonym  of  FIGURED,  in 
several  technical  senses.] 

f  1.  Khet.  Any  of  the  recognized  modes  of 
deviating  from  the  ordinary  use  and  arrangement 
of  words  for  the  sake  of  effectiveness  or  beauty  of 
expression:  =  FIGURED.  21.  Obs. 

1553  T.  WILSON  •Khet.  94,  I  might  tary  a  longe  time  in 
declaryng  the  nature  of  diuerse  Schemes,  whiche  are  woordes 
or  sentencies  altered,  .contrarie  to  the  vulgare  custome  of 
our  speache.  1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bf>.  Ely  n.  viii.  304  By  a 
scheme  of  speach  they  are  made  to  be  casters  on  of  the  per- 
fume. 1684  TILLOTSON  Serin.  (1714)  III.  xlix.  586  In  the 
Text,  by  a  very  elegant  Scheme  of  Speech  he  does,  as  it 


SCHEME. 

were,  once  more  set  them  at  liberty ;  and,  as  if  they  had 
never  engaged  themselves  to  God  by  Covenant  before,  he 
leaves  them  to  their  free  choice. 

f  2.  A  diagram  showing  the  relative  positions, 
either  real  or  apparent,  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

1638  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  ii.  in.  (ed.  5)  257  [They]  are 
all  so  confident,  that  they  have  made  skemes  and  tables 
of  their  motions.  1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  107  Amongst  his 
Observations  and  Schemes  of  this  Comet.  1755  B.  MARTIN 
Mag,  Arts  $  Set.  23  What  do  you  intend  by  those  small 
Stars  round  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  in  the  Scheme?  1774  J. 
BRYANT  Mytliol.  I.  341  They  borrowed  all  the  schemes  under 
which  the  stars  are  comprehended,  from  the  Egyptians. 
1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  1. 419  The  volume  is  decorated  with 
schemes  of  spheres  and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

fb.  esp.  in  Astrology ',  a  diagram  representing 
the  position  of  the  planets  at  the  hour  of  a  person's 
birth,  a  horoscope  ;  —  FIGURE  sb.  14.  Obs. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  iv.  ivj  My  most  honor 'd  ladie,  (For 
so  I  am  now  to  stile  you,  hauing  found  By  this  my  scheme, 
you  are  to  vnder-goe  An  honorable  fortune,  very  shortly). 
1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astral,  title,  The  first  [Book]  containing 
the  use  of  an  Ephemeris,  the  erecting  of  a  Scheam  of  Heaven. 
1708  SWIFT  Predict.  Wks.  1751  IV.  188  Upon  reviewing 
my  Schemes,  I  quickly  found  the  cause  of  that  Error.  1770 
LANGHOKNE  Plntarck  (1851)  I.  472/2  A  Chaldean  scheme 
was  found  in  his  bosom  as  he  lay.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  J/.  iv. 

•f  3.  In  wider  sense :  A  diagram ;  a  figure  drawn 
to  illustrate  a  mathematical  proposition,  or  to  eluci- 
date descriptions  of  natural  phenomena,  machinery, 
etc. ;  a  map  or  plan  of  a  town  ;  an  architect's 
designs  for  a  building ;  and  the  like.  Obs, 

1649  J.  ELLISTONE  tr.  Belimen's  Efiht.  vi.  §  81  (1886)  100 
Like  as  my  writings  do  sufficiently  and  largely  show,  and 
here  only  is  represented  briefly  In  a  figure  or  scheme.  1660 
BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mcch.  Proem  9  The  shape  of  the 
Glass,  you  will  find  express'd  in  the  first  Figure  of  the 
annexed  Scheme.  1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  28  The  Author 
hath.. drawn  all  the  Schemes  of  these  60  microscopical 


I  shall  omit  it.  1682  }Veek/y  Mem.  214  In  the  next  place 
he  gives  us  a  scheme  of  the  city  of  Lepanto.  1693  ALINGH AM 
Geom.  Kpit,  117  The  delineating  of  any  Geometrick  Scheme 
or  Figure.  1703  T,  N.  City  <y  C.  Purchaser  60  Unless  the 
Schemes  be  very  large,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  take  the 
Dimensions  nicely.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Scheme^ 
is  the  representation  of  any  Geometrical  or  Astronomical 
Figure  or  Problem,  by  Lines  sensibly  to  the  Eye ;  and  these 
are  otherwise  called  Diagrams.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist. 
Print.  89  He  used  a  great  variety  of  mathematical  schemes, 
maps,  and  other  useful  devices  to  embellish  his  works.  1826 
SCOTT  Woodst.  xxxii,  *  This/  said  he,  '  is  a  scheme  of  the 
citadel,  as  I  call  it,  which  may  hold  out  long  enough '. 

tfcjfc 

1646  CKASHAW  Sospetto  d'Herode  xlvl,  What  ever  Schemes 
of  Blood,  fantastick -frames  Of  Death  Mezentius,  or  Geryon 
drew,     a  1701  SEDLEY  Tyrant  of  Crete  v.  i,  Look  upon  my 
misfortunes,  and  you  shall  find  A  perfect  scheme  of  all  your 
saddest  evils.     1717  DE  FOE  Ch.  Scot.  (1844)  6,  I  shall  give 
it  [the  Particulars]  at  large  in  the  Scheme  I  purpose  to 
draw  of  the  State  of  these  Judicalories. 

4.  An  analytical  or  tabular  statement,  a.  A  con- 
spectus, exposition  in  outline;  an  epitome  exhibiting 
the  structure  of  a  book,  passage,  argument,  etc.; 
also,  an  outline  draft  of  a  projected  literary  work. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist,  Reb.  n.  §  68  [Mr.  Pyin  said]  that 
he  had  only  laid  that  scheme  [sc.  ihe  enumeration  of  griev- 
ances] before  them,  that  they  might  see  how  much  work 
they  had  to  satisfy  their  country.   1652  NnDHAMtr.iSltf££w*J 
.If are  Cl.  16  Having  given  you  a  plain  scheme  of  the  Law, 
1685  BAXTKR  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Matt.  vi.  9  So  perfect  is  the 
method  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  that  I  had  thought  to  have 
Anatomized  it  and  set  it  before  thee  in  a  Scheme.     1695 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  (1723)  2, 1  intend  this  but  for 
a  Scheme  of  a  larger  Design.    1878  DALE  L,ect.  Preach,  iii. 
75  You  may  occasionally  find  it  necessary  to  make  a 'scheme' 
of  an  argument  in  order  to  grasp  it.     1882  FARRAR  Early 
Chr.  II.  394  The  student  who  reads  it  [sc.  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  John]  in  the  light  of  some  well  considered  scheme 
will  gain  more  advantage  from  it  than  others,  even  if  details 
of  his  scheme  be  untenable. 

b.  A  table,  a  methodical  list ;  a  prearranged 
system  of  classification,  t  la  University  slang ; 
see  quot,  1780. 

Perh.  cbs.  exc.  as  reintroduced  from  German  ;  cf.  G.  schema 
blank  form  to  be  filled  up. 

a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  ii.  132,  I  shall  prefix  a 
short  Chronological  Scheme  of  Times.  aii\$  BuiXKrOtM 
Time  (1766)  II.  218  He  desired  me  to  give  hiin  a  scheme  of 
heads  fit  to  be  spoken  to,  and  of  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  laid.  1780  Genii.  Mag.  L.  278  He  provides  what  is 
here  called  a  scheme,  which  contains  a  collection  of  all  the 
questions,  which  will  probably  be  asked  him  in  each  science. 
1868  BAIN  Mental  ty  Moral  Set.,  Ethics  n.  546  In  Chapter  ix. 
is  given  his  [Hobbes'J  Scheme  of  Sciences.  1884  tr.  Lotze's 
Logic  188  The  difference  or  the  kinship  between  any  two 
conceptions  Jlfand  ^should  be  exactly  indicated  by  their 
position  in  the  universal  scheme.  1895  Daily  Xcius  14  Sept. 
2/4  In  the  majority  of  the  programmes  the  chief  orchestral 
work  will  be  Tschatkowsky's  '  Symphonic  Pathetique '  . . 
while  the  rest  of  the  schemes  will  be  devoted  to  Wagner. 

o.  Pros.  A  tabular  analysis  of  the  admissible 
varieties  of  structure  in  a  particular  kind  of  verse 
or  stanza ;  the  structure  of  a  verse  or  a  stanza  as 
represented  by  such  an  analysis. 

1838  T.  MITCHELL  Clouds  ofAristoph,  120  The  following 
scheme  of  the  metre  in  which  this  Address  is  written.. is 
given  by  the  learned  editor  of  Hephsstion. 

6.  a.  A  plan,  design ;  a  programme  of  action  ;  the 
designed  scope  and  method  of  an  undertaking  or  a 
literary  work,  etc.  Phrases,  to  f  cast,  lay  a  scheme.. 
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1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret:  in.  §  254  To  lay  the  scheme 
[.V.V.  sceme]  how  the  next  year  should  be  spent.  1704  Anm- 
SON  Campaign  64  Our  god-like  leader,  ere  the  stream  he 
past,  The  mighty  scheme  of  all  his  labours  cast.  1718  Col. 
Rfc.  rcnnsylz:  III.  59  That  first  fframed  the  Scheme  and 
then  Laid  the  Solid  (foundation  of  this  (flourishing  Colony. 
1726  SHELVOCKB  Voy,  round  World (17 57)  5,  I  also  reminded 
them  of  the  scheme  of  the  voyage.  1727  GAY  Begg.  Op.  \. 
x,  That  is  the  whole  scheme  and  intention  of  all  marriage- 
articles.  1738  WKSLEY  Ps.  cxxxix.  iii.  3  Thine  Eye  with 
tender  Care  survey'd  The  Growth  of  every  Part,  'Till  the 
whole  Scheme  thy  Thoughts  had  laid  Was  copy'd  by  tliy 
Art.  1754  SHEBBEARE  Matrimony  (1766)  I.  22  The  one  laid 
the  scheme,  and  the  other  took  the  Town.  1756  UruKE 
Snlil.  $  I).  In  trod,  (end),  It  is  the  nature  of  our  particular 
scheme,  and  the  single  point  of  view  in  which  we  consider 
it,  which  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  our  researches.  1775  — 
Corr.  (1844)  II.  53  This  is  no  time  for  taking  public  busi- 
ness in  their  course  and  order,  and  only  as  a  part  in  the 
scheme  of  life,  which  comes  and  goes  at  its  proper  periods 
1848  THACKKRAY  Van.  Fair  xlvii,  It  forms  no  part  of  our 
scheme  to  tell  what  became  of  the  remainder.  1859  JKI-HSOM 
Brittany  x.  162  For  us  they  are  things  uf  the  past,  they  lind 
no  place  in  our  scheme  of  life.  1883  FKOUDE  Short  Stnd. 
IV.  ii.  ii.  179  The  scheme  of  teaching  for  the  higher  class 
of  men  was  essentially  good. 

b.  Hence,  A  plan  of  action  devised  in  order  to 
attain  some  end  ;  a  purpose  together  with  a  system 
of  measures  contrived  for  its  accomplishment ;  .a 
project,  enterprise.   Often  with  unfavourable  notion, 
a  self-seeking  or  an  underhand  project,  a  plot  (of. 
SCHEME  v.,  SCHEMING  ///.  a.\  or  a  visionary  or 
foolish  project.     Phrase,  to  lay  a  scheme. 

This  is  now  the  most  prominent  use,  and  in  some  degree 
colours  the  other  senses  so  far  as  they  survive. 

1718  l''ree-t}tinker^\Q.  go.  249  This  was  the  Scheme  which 
the  Heads  of  the  Parliament-Party  pursued.  1719  1  >i:  1  V>i; 
Crusoe  11.  (1858)  333  The  scheme  hit  so  exactly  with  my 
temper.  1746  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  V.  51  It  is  no  new  thing 
for  Arbitrary  Princes  to  contrive  and  promote  Schemes  for 
the  subversion  of  a  Government.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  73  F  4  Plans  of  elegance  and  schemes  of  pleasure.  1759 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  in.  Wks.  I.  243  But  this  deep-laid 
scheme  was  in  a  moment  disconcerted.  1775  A.  BuxNABY 
Tray.  23  Some  few,  indeed,  have  been  rather  more  enter- 
prising, and  have  endeavoured  to  improve  their  estates  by 
raising  indigo,  and  other  schemes.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  IV.  N, 
II.  ii.  1.384  The  Idea  of  the  possibility  of  multiplying  paper 
money  to  almost  any  extent,  was  the  real  foundation  of 
what  is  called  the  Mississippi  scheme.  1814  JANE  AUSTEN 
Mansfield  Pt\rkv\\\t  Her  opposition  to  Edmund  now,  arose 
more  from  partiality  for  her  own  scheme,  because  it  was  her 
own,  than  from  anything  else.  1826  SCOTT  \\~oodst,  xxxii, 
Men  come  and  go,  lay  schemes,  and  alter  them,  in  my 
house,  without  deigning  to  consult  me!  1832  HT.  MAR- 
TI NEAU  Ireland  iii.  36  Dan  proposed  a  grand  scheme  to  his 
father-in-law.  1857  Act  20  <y  ai  I'ict.  c.  84  Preamble,  The 
Charity  Commissioners.. have  provisionally  approved  and 
certified  (among  other  Schemes  for  the  Application  and 
Management  of  Charities)  a  Scheme  for  the  College  of 
God's  Gift  in  Dulwich.  1863  Gi;o.  KLIOT  Roinola.  xxiii,  He 
never  thought  of  any  scheme  for  removing  his  enemy.  1868 
J.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  353  The  end  of  this  vast 
scheme  of  spoliation.  1888  J.  INGLIS  Tent  Life  306  The 
great  irrigation  schemes  of  the  North- West  Provinces.  1895 
Bookman  Oct.  22/2  At  the  Congress  of  Ryswick.  .Louia 
placed  his  own  dynastic  schemes  above  the  interests  of  the 
nation. 

c.  In  generalized  sense ;  '  Scheming  *,  contriv- 
ance, design,    rare  ~~  *. 

1790  PALEY  tlorx  Paul*  i.  4  A  coincidence  which  shows, 
by  its  very  obliquity,  that  scheme  was  not  employed  in  iis 
formation. 

d.  An   escapade   of  a   humorous  character,   a 
'spree*.     Now  only  dial. 

1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  33  AH  the  provisions  bespoke  by 
some  rakish  fellow-commoner  in  the  next  room,  who  had 
been  on  a  scheme  to  Newmarket.  1762  FCOTE  Orators  i. 
(1780)  6  Will  and  I  are  here  upon  a  scheme  from  Oxford. 
1764 O xf.  Sausage  26  Woodstock,  farewell !  and  Wallingford 
adieu  !  Where  many  a  Scheme  reliev'd  the  lingering  Day. 
1904  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.v.,  [Camb.J,  1  never  used  to  have 
such  schemes  when  I  was  young. 

Comb.  vjfyOxf.  Sausage  44  Noscheme-enamourM  Youth. 

6.  fa.  A  hypothetical  construction,  a  theory. 
Obs.  b.  A  body  of  related  doctrines,  a  specula- 
tive system. 

a.  1675  BAXTER  Cath.  Thcol.  i.  i.  58  Many  Ar Iranians  write 
as  If  the  order  of  Intention  and  of  Execution  were  the  same, 
and  so  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  give  us  a  Scheme  just 
contrary  to  the  first  sort.     1681  CREECH  Lucretius  v.  (1683) 
162  And  this  the  later  Babylonian  Sect  Doth  hold,  and  the 
Chaldean  Schemes  reject.     1709  STEELE  Tatlcr  No.  69  P  4 
Eboracensis  has  read  all  the  Schemes  which  Writers  nave 
formed  of  Government  and  Order.     1725  WATTS  Logic  n. 
iii.  §  3  Thro'  the  Influence  which  our  own  Schemes  or  Hypo- 
theses have  upon  the  Mind,  we  sometimes  become  so  sharp- 
sighted  as  to  find  these  Schemes  in  those  Places  of  Scripture 
where  the  holy  Writers  never  thought  of  them, 

b.  1685  TEMPLE  Ess.  Learning  Wks.  1731  I.  291  Des- 
Cartes  was  the  next  that  would  be  thought  to  excel  the 
Ancients,  by  a  new  Scheme  or  Body  of  Philosophy.     1754 
SHERLOCK  Discourses  (1759)  I.  i.  12  Complete  Schemes  of 
Natural   Religion  drawn  from  Principles  and  Axioms  of 
Reason.    1858  SEARS  A  than,  in.  viii.  324  His  comprehensive 
scheme  of  theology. 

7-  A  complex  unity  in  which  the  component  ele- 
ments co-operate  and  interact  accordingto  a  definite 
plan  ;  a  system  of  correlated  things,  institutions, 
arrangements,  etc. ;  also,  the  manner  in  which 
such  a  system  is  organized. 

1736  BUTLER  Anal.  \.  yii.  121  (chapter-heading)^  Of  the 
Government  of  God,  considered  as  a  Scheme  or  Constitution, 
imperfectly  comprehended.  1771  PRIESTLEY  Inst.  Relig. 
(1782)  I.  39  Evil. .is  a  necessary  patt  of  the  whole  scheme. 
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1791  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  III.  278  He  then  asked  me  whether 
I  had  seen  that  scheme  of  absurdity,  the  French  constitution, 
and  what  1  thought  of  it.  1820  SHELLEY  Sensit.  PI.  u.  4 
There  was  a  Power  in  this  sweet  place,  An  Kve  in  this 
Eden  ;  a  ruling  Grace  Which  to  the  flowers,  did  they  wakt-n 
or  dream,  Was  as  God  is  to  the  starry  scheme,  1833  T. 
HOOK  Parsoii's  Dan.  i.  i,  To  this  disadvantage  (the  only 
one,  perhaps,  of  the  scheme  of  society  to  which  it  belongs) 
may  be  attributed  many  of  those  ill-assorted  matches  made 
by  ladies  of  quality.  1836  J.  (iir.iiKK  r  Chr,  Atonem,  iii. 
(1852)  69  In  the  present  scheme  uf  tilings,  man  is  so  closely 
linked  with  his  fellow  man,.. that  in  a  thousand  install u.-.s 
the  moral  exchange  is  both  required  and  made.  1840  S. 
WILBEKFORCE  S/>.  Missions  (18741  89  But  it  mu>t  be  that  a 
little  while  longer,  and  this  nation,  aye,  and  all  the  great 
scheme  of  nations,  of  which  it  is  part,  will  have  passed 
utterly  away,  and  be  no  more.  1859  FlTzGERALD  tr.  Omar 
Ixxiii,  Ah  Love!  could  thou  and  I  with  Fate  conspire  To 
grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire,  Would  not  we 
shatter  it  to  bits!  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  41  From 
thine  apprehended  scheme  uf  things  deduce  Praise  or  blame 
of  its  contriver.  1888  HENLEY  Hk.  I'irscs  121  Pulpit  and 
platform  o\ertlo\vin-,  Ready  the  scheme  of  things  to  revise. 
b.  Painting.  Scheme  of  colour  :  the  system  of 
selection  and  arrangement  of  colours  characteristic 
of  a  particular  painter  or  school,  or  adopted  in  a 
particular  picture.  Also  tran^f. 

1884  Sat.  l\ci>.  7  June  745/1  \Ve  wi>h  that  this  artist  would 
abandon  the  chocolate-like  scheme  of  colour  in  which  be 
has  indulged  for  the  la-,t  few  years.  1905  P.  WHITE  Patient 
Man  \ii.  67  .Mrs.  1'ai.re  was  proud  of  the  'scheme'  of  the 
dining-room,  although  she  admitted  it  was  a  little  trying  to 
the  complexion  by  daylight. 

f8.  In  certain  senses  of  Gr. <TX?/***,  a-  =  FIGURE 
sb,  10.  b.  Stateliness,  pomp.  C.  Form,  aspect, 
appearance.  Obs. 

a.  1638  JLNHS  Paint.  Ancients  311   Every  picture  con- 
sisting of  many  figures  must  needs  have  some  lii*toricall 
part  in  it,  seeing  it  is  but  a  dull  and  unprofitable  tiling  when 
many  >du-me>  are,  heaped  up  together  without  either  sense 
or  learning. 

b.  1647  H.  MOKK  Poems  Pref.,  So  high  confidence  might 
become  the  heat  and  scheme,  of  Poetry  much  better  than 
bober  Philosophy. 

C.  1654  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  I  11655)  125  The  Nation 
and  race  of  men  were..,  under  the  .scheme  of. -specious 
plain-dealing,  most  perfidious.  1664  II.  MOKE  J/j'-iV.  ft  n't/. 
vii.  21  It  is  likely  the  imposing  Priests  would  pretend  either 
of  these  to  the  people  (though  nut  in  that  odious  scheme) 
as  persuasions  of  the  pre>ence  Of  the  I  >;i:mon.i  themselves 
in  these  consecrated  Places  and  Image>.  1677  GAI.I-:  C*'t. 
Gentiles  in.  £4  For  they  had  the  scheme  of  truth  not 
the  substance.  1682  SIR  T.  BHOWXK  Chr.  Nor.  iv.  §  14 
(1756)  99  Be  not  under  any  brutal  metempsychosis  while 
thou  livest,  and  walkest  about  erectly  under  the  scheme  of 
man.  1745  N.  AITLLTON  Serin,  i  j  Contending  for  the  same 
Thing  ultimately,  but  in  a  different  .Scheme. 

tO.  Ancient  Music.    (See  quot.  1753.     Cf.  4  c.) 

1721  A.  MALCOLM  TnaL  Mus.  534  The  mutual  Distances 
of  these  Mt'ses  potentate  are  expressed  in  the  Scheme  by 
{:)  which  signifies  a  Tone,  (.1  a  Semitone  or  Limma.  1753 
Chambers'  Cyc  1.  -Vw//.,  Scheme.. \n  the  antient  music,  is 
used  for  the  varieties  arising  from  the  different  positions  of 
the  tones  and  semitones  in  a  consonance.  1811  T.  BLSIJY 
Diet,  Mus.  (ed.  3). 

Scheme  (skfm),^.2  lObs.  Forms:  Sscheam, 
skeen,  9  skeue,  8-  scheme.  [Of  obscure  origin. 

Some  etymologists  have  conjectured  that  scheme-arch  is 
an  adaptation  of  a  hypothetical  It.  area  scemot  'imperfect 
arch  ' ;  but  this  seems  very  unlikely.] 

The  arc  of  larger  radius  in  the  middle  of  a  three- 
centre  arch  or  elliptical  arch;  chiefly  attrib.,  in 
scheme-arch,  an  arch  of  this  kind  (but  by  various 
writers  defined  as  an  arch  of  the  form  of  a  circular 
segment  less  than  a  semicircle). 

1703  MOXON  Mcch.  E.verc.  273  Let  the  length  given  be 
AH,. -describe  the  Hanse  AG  ;.  .then,  .describe  a  part  of 
the  Ellipsis  BH,  which  is  called  the  Jlansc  :  The  other  pait 
to  be  described  from  G  to  H,  is  called  the  Scheani.  1725 
W.  HALFPENNY  Sound  Building  2  To  describe  a  Scheme- 
Arch.  1772  HUTTON  Bridges  78  A  scheme  or  skeen  arch  is 
a  segment  less  than  the  semicircle.  1842  Civil  Eng.  <V 
Arch.  yrnl.V.  251/2  Scheme  or  Skene,  or  Imperfect  Arch, 
less  than  semicircle. 

b.  quaai-<ttjr.  Constructed  with  a  'scheme*. 
1703  T.  N.  City  %  C.  Purch.  8  Of  Circular  Arches,  there 
are  3  Kinds;  Semicircular,  Scheme,  or  Skeen,  and  Arches 
of  the  sd.  and  4th.  Point.  1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archil. 
(1721)  I.  71  The  Ceilings  are  either  made  semi-circular,  or 
scheme  [orig.  a  schijffo]t  that  is,  so  flat  as  to  have  in  height 
only  one  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  Room. 

Scheme  (sk/m),  v.  [f.  SCHEME  j<M] 

1.  trans.  To  devise  as  a  scheme ;  to  lay  schemes 
for ;  to  effect  by  contrivance  or  intrigue. 

1767  LEWIS  Statins'  Thebaid  ii.  320  For  useless  lay  the 
now-neglected  Chain  ;  Threats  fail'd,  and  Punishments  were 
schemM  in  vain.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  \x.\iii,  Offences 
which  were  wilfully  and  maliciously  schemed.  1868  F,  E. 
FACET  Lucretia  180,  I  resolved  to  adopt  both  plans,  and  if 
possible,  scheme  a  mode  of  escape.  1893  ML'CARTHV  Red 
Diamonds  1. 3  That  modern  travel . .  which  has  schemed  out 
its  great  scheme  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  railroad. 

b.  intr*  To  lay  schemes ;  to  use  ingenuity,  resort 
to  contrivance ;  to  devise  plans,  esp.  underhand  or 
with  sinister  motive. 

1842  BROWNING  Count  Gismotui  U,  And  doubtlessly  ere  he 
could  draw  All  points  to  one,  he  must  have  schemed.  1851 
HAWTHORNE  Ho,  Sev.  Gables  x.  (1852)  117  You  may  scheme 
for  me  as  much  as  you  please;  but  I'm  not  going  to  give 
up  this  one  scheme  of  my  own.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt, 
xxi.  iv.  X.  27  It  is  not  true  that  Friedrich  had  schemed  to 
send  Henii  round  by  Petersburg.  1866  KISGSLEY  Here-w, 
xi.\t  Half-a-dozen  plans  suggested  themselves  to  his  crafty 
brain  as  he  sat  brooding  and  scheming. 
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2.  trans.  To  reduce  to  a  scheme  or  formula.  Also, 
to  scheme  out :  to  plan  methodically,  rare. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  At/ten.  Brit.  II.  19  The  King's  having 
the  Opinion  or  Endeavour  of.  .any  Dody.  .in  Scheming  out 
the  rough  Draft,  .of  the  Treatise.. can't  be  any  Argument 
that  the  King  was  not  the  Author  of  it.  1858  UUSHNELL 
Nat.  fy  SupL'rnat.  xii.  (1864)  400  It  may  scheme  out  a  system 
or  hypothesis.  1865—  Vicar.  Sacr.  I.  ii.  (1866)  21  Every 
such  attempt  to  scheme  the  work  of  Christj  and  put  Him  in 
the  terms  of  the  understanding. 

3.  intr.  To  go  on  the  spree.    Also  trans,  to  play 
truant  from  (school).    7 dial.     Cf.  SCHEME  sbl  5  d. 

1738  MRS.  MONTAGU  Lett.  (1809)  I.  32  We  all  came  croak- 
ing down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  said  we  had 
caught  no  cold,  as  one  always  says  when  one  has  been 
scheming.  1905  Bfacfav.  Mag.  Oct.  510/1  He  would  be 
leathering  me  for  scheming  school. 

t  Schemed,  a.  Ohs.  [f.  SCHEME  sb2  +  -ED  ^.] 
Constructed  with  a  SCHEME  (•*"/'.-). 

1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archil.  (1721)  I.  80  The  Arches  are 
schem'd  [orig.  saw  a  schi_ffo\. 

Schemeless  ,,skrmK-s),  a.  [f,  SCHEME  s/t.l  + 
-LESS.]  Destitute  of  plan  ;  lacking  a  plot. 

1877  BROWSING  Agamemnon  118  Since  I'm  schemeless 
[Gr.  Sva-fj-rixai-w]  How  to  raise  up  again  by  words— a  dead 
man  !  1887  Pull  Mall  G.  28  Dec.  n/i  He  began  to  turn  to 
account  an  old  inherited  habit  of  sending  himself  to  sleep 
by  making  up  fanciful,  schemeless  stories. 

Schemer  (skrmai).     [f.  SCHEME  v.  +  -ER  a.] 

1.  One  who  devises  or  enters  into  schemes. 

1724  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tcss  Mar  Feb. 
(1893)  I.  477  They  call  themselves  Schemers;  and  meet 
..three  times  a  week,  to  consult  on  gallant  schemes.  _  1760 
C.  JOHNSTON  Cft>y$ali.\vt  (1822)  1. 29, 1  therefore  immediately 
became  a  Schemer.  1831  LYTTON  Godolphin  xxii,  I  was  born 
a  schemer.  1875  LONGF.  Masque  Pandora  in,  Tempt  no 
more  the  noble  schemer. 

2.  One  who  plots,  or  lays  plans  in  an  underhand 
manner. 

1849  MARRYAT  Valerie  vii,  Lady  M is  a  schemer,  al- 
ways plotting.  1884  Chr.  Cotninoniv.  14  Feb.  416/2  England 
has  al\-.  ays  been  too  much  the  prey  of  fanatics  and  schemers 
in  matters  of  this  kind. 

3.  (Cf.  SCHEME  v.  3.)     One  who  plans  methods 
for  evading  duties  ;  a  shirker. 

1843  GAVIN  /•'<  igmd  or  Factitious  Dis,  32  The  —  regiment 
..were  all  schemers  and  malingerers. 

4.  (See  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-Ik.^  Schemer ^  one  who  has 
charge  of  the  hold  of  a  North  Sea  ship. 

Schemer,  obs.  form  of  SHIMMER. 

Schemery  (sk/'mari).    rare.     [f.  SCHEME  s/>.1 

+  -ERY.]     Scheming  practices. 

1822  Examiner  273/1  The  long-expected  Ministerial 
Schemery  for  the  Relief,  .of  the  People.  1828  Ibid.  184/2 
The  hollow  schemery  of  Prince  Metternich. 

Scheming  (skrmtn),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SCHEME  v.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  SCHEME  ;  planning, 
contrivance. 

1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  v.  163  Blunting  the  keenness  of  his 
spiritual  sense  With  narrow  scheming*  and  unworthy  cares. 
1843  MRS.  CARLYLEZ,*://.  I.  246  It  needed  a  deal  of  scheming 
..to  make  them  fit  our  high  room.  1884  CHURCH  Bacon 
ii.  32  Essex .  .drifted  into  discontent,,  .into  questionable 
schemings  for  the  future  of  a  reign  that  must  shortly  end. 

Scheming  (skrmir/),///.  a.  [f.  SCHEME  v.  + 
-IN'G^.]  That  schemes;  contriving,  plotting. 

1838  LYTTON  Alice  \.  i,  An  artful,  scheming,  almost  heart- 
less man.  1884  Content f>.  Rev.  Oct.  514  This  class  is . .  recruited 
.  .from  voluble,  scheming  men  and  zealous  charlatans. 

Schemist  (skrmist).     [f.  SCHEME  sb.l  +  -IST.] 

f  1.  A  framer  of  *  schemes '  or  horoscopes  ;  an 
astrologer.  Obs. 

1641  BROME  Joviall  Crew  I.  (1652)  Bib,  Another  Schemist 
Found,  that  a  squint-ey'd  boy  should  prove  a  notable  Pick- 
purse. 

1 2.  One  who  is  concerned  with  intrigues ;  a 
plotter.  Obs. 

1724  HP.  DOWNES  in  Nicolson  Epist.  Corr.  581  The 
schemists  have  laid  out  Armagh  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  1825  G.  MC€ANN  Right  Private  yudgem.t  266 
Manes  was  an  arrogant  philosopher  and  a  great  schemist. 

3.  One  who  forms  a  scheme  ;  a  projector. 

1753  A.  MURPHY  Grays  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  42  Her  Under- 
taking is  more  likely  to  do  Honour  to  our  Country,  than 
that  of  any  other  Schemist  now  in  being.  1769  BL.-RKE 
Late  St.  Nat.  Wks.  1842  I.  112  Are  not  these  schemists 
well  apprised,  that  the  colonists,  .import  more  from  Great 
Britain,  ten  limes  more  than  they  send  in  return  to  us  ?  1875 
JEVONS  Money  (1878)  246  A  number  of  Schemists  have  urged 
from  time  to  time,  that,  .there  ought  to  be  an  interest- bear- 
ing currency. 

Schene,  obs.  form  of  CHAIN,  SCENE. 

Schenick,  Schep,  obs.  ff.  SCENIC,  CHEAP. 

|[  Schepen  (sk^-psn,  in  Du.  sxt7'pan).  Forms: 
5-6  skepyn,  6  skepon,  7  skepen,  8  schepin, 
9  schepen.  [Du.  schepen  — (J^.  scepino,  OKris. 
sceppendj  OHG.  sceffin,  scaffin,  sceffino  (MUG. 
sfhcpfe,  scheffe,  mod.G.  schoffe}  :— OTeut.  types 
*skapino-z,  *$kapinon-t  Cf.  ECHEVIN,  SC.VBINE, 
SKEVEIN.]  A  Dutch  alderman  or  petty  magistrate. 

c  1481  CAXTON  Diaheptes  43  Somme  of  the  skepyns  Ryde 
with  [the  condemned]  There  as  they  be  put  to  death.  1587 
FLEMING  Contin.  Holinshed  III.  1341/1  The  amptman, 
boroughmaisters.and  skepons  of  Antwerpe  came  to  the  said 
palace  of  S.  Michacll  the  next  thursdaie.  1681  H.  NEVII.I-; 
Plato  Redi-v.  77  For  Form  sake  [they]  defer  something  to 
him  as  the  Approbation  of  their  Skepen  and  other  Magis- 
trates, and  some  other  Matters.  1736  NUGENT  Gr.  Tourt 


Netherlands  I.  222  The  city  magistrates  consist  of  two 
-.burgomasters,  and  seven  schepins  or  aldermen.  1809  W. 
IRVING  Knickerb.  in.ii.(i82o)  163  This  potent  body  consisted 
ofa^choutor  bailiff,,  .five burger meesters.  .andfiveschepens. 

Scher,  obs.  form  of  SIR. 

Scherald,  var.  SEIIRIIEL&.  Obs. 

t  Scherand.  Sc.  Obs.  [Origin  unknown  :  ?  a 
form  of  the  name  of  the  French  river  GirondeJ] 
The  designation  of  a  kind  of  wine. 

1536  Elgin  Kec.  (New  Spald.  Club,  1903)  I.  30  The  pynt 
of  fine  Scherand  or  Amzerk  vyne  xd.  1564  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  I.  299  The  tun  of  Scherand  wyne..and  the 
pynt  of  Scherand  wyne. 

Scherat,  -att,  -et(t:  see  CHARIOT,  SHIRREL. 
Schere,  obs. f. CHEEK, SIR.  Scherk, obs.  f.S.\RK. 
;,  Scherm(skerm).  South  Africa.   Also  skarm, 
skerrn,  schirm.     [Du.,  =Q,schirm  screen,  pro- 
tection.]     A    screen    or    barrier   constructed    of 
brushwood  or  the  like,  to  serve  as  a  protection 
for  troops,  as  an  ambuscade  from  which  to  shoot 
game,  or  to  prevent  cattle  from  straying. 

1861  C.  J.  AHDERSBOH  Qkavango  xxv.  262  A  few  bushes 
having  been  cut  down,  and  a  sort  of  skarm  constructed,  we 
i  both  ensconced  ourselves  at  night-fall  therein.  1885  RIDER 
!  HAGGARD  Solomons  Mines'iv,  We  went  to  work  to  build  a 
:  scherm.  1905  Outlook  29  July  124/1  With  a  terrific  crash 
i  a  mob  of  cattle  burst  from  their  scherm  of  thorns. 

Scherv-,  scherw-,  obs.  Sc.  spelling  of  SERV-. 

![  Scherzando  (skertsa-ndo),  adv.  Mus.  [It., 
!  gerund  of  scherzare  to  sport,  play,  f.  scherzo :  see 
next.]  Playfully,  sportively;  used  to  indicate  that 
a  movement  or  passage  is  to  be  rendered  in  a 
lively  manner.  Alsoa//rz/>.  (quasi-os^*.),  and  ellipt. 
as  sb,y  a  '  scherzando  *  movement.  So  (rarely) 
Scherzandi'ssimo  (It.  superlative). 

1811  I>USBY  Diet,  i^fits.  (ed.  3),  Scherzando^  or  Scherzo^ 
in  a  sportive,  playful  manner.  1876  STAISER  &  BARRETT 
Diet.  Mns.  Terms)  Scherzando,  Scherzandissimo. . .  (i)  Play- 
ful, lively,  jokingly,  merry.  (2)  A  movement  of  a  lively  and 
droll  character.  1881  FuLLER-MAITLAND  in  Grove  s  Diet. 
Mus.  III.  245/2  The  phrasing  of  a  scherzando  passage  is  of 
paramount  importance. 

II  Scherzo  (ske'rtso).  Mies.  [It.,  lit.  sport,  jest ; 
of  Teut.  origin:  cf.  MHO.,  mod.G.  scherz  sport.] 
A  movement  of  a  lively  character,  occupying  the 
second  or  third  place  in  a  symphony  or  sonata. 


double  counterpoint  is  to  be  found  in  a  scherzo. 

fig.  1907(7.  Rev.  Apr.  411  Shall  we  dwell,  .on  the  scherzo 
in  the  suite,  that.. comic  exposure  of  the  fantastic  enigma 
called  the  '  Mirror  of  Justices '  ? 

Schese,  var.  chesey  obs.  f.  CHOOSE  z». 

Scheselle,  obs  form  of  CHE.SILI,  CHISEL  sbl 

||  Sche'Sis.  Obs.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  trx*ffty  rela- 
tion, state,  condition  (in  medical  writers  =  sense 
2  below),  root  ff\- :— pre-Hellenic  *££•//-,  weak 
grade  of  *segh~,  whence  Gr.  ^x€iv  to  have,  hold, 
etc. :  see  SCHEME  z».] 

1.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  related  to 
something  else ;  relation. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Inteil.  Syst.  i.  v.  723  The  Idea  of  God  or 
an  absolutely  Perfect  Being  including  in  it.. a  necessary 
schesis  or  relation  to  existence,  it  follows. -that  He  doth 
exist.  1678  NORRIS  Miscell.  (1699)  160  If  that  mind  which 
has  existing  in  itself  from  all  Eternity,  all  the  simple 
Essences  of  things,  and  consequently,  all  their  possible 
Scheses  or  Habitudes,  should  ever  change,  there  would 
arise  a  new  Schesis  in  this  Mind  that  was  not  before. 

2  Phys.  A  temporary  habit  or  state  of  the  body. 

Cf.  SCHETIC  a. ;  the  explanation  in  quot.  1706  is  erroneous. 

1684  tr.  Blancard?sPhy$.  Diet,,  Schesis  is  the  Disposition 
I  of  the  Body.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Sc/icsis,  the  Habit 
'.  or  Constitxition  of  the  body ;  accordingly  as  it  is  fleshy  or 
i  lean,  hard  or  soft,  thick  or  slender. 

Schesse,  obs.  f.  CHESS  sbj-  Schet,  obs.  f. 
SHEET,  SHOOT  z».,  SHUT,  SKEET  adv.  Schetare, 
obs.  f.  SHOOTER.  Schete,  obs.  f.  SHEATH,  SHEET, 
SHOOT,  SKEET  adv.  Schetel,  obs.  f.  SHUTTLE. 
Scheten,  obs.  f.  SHOOT,  SHUT.  Scheter,  obs.  f. 
SHOOTER.  Scheth(e,  -are,  -ere,  obs.  ff.  SHEATH, 
SHEATHER. 

1  Sche'tic,  a.  Path.  Obs.  [a.  mod.L.  sche- 
ticits  (in  schetica  ftbris\  ad.  Gr.  <rx«""/cos  (taken 
in  the  etymologically  admissible  sense  *  related  to 
a  ffx*ffty  SCHESIS  2,  or  temporary  condition  of  the 
body';  the  classical  senses  are  'holding  firm, 
holding  back,  retentive'),  f.  a\-t  ZxflV  •  ^^  SCHESIS.] 
Of  diseases :  see  quots. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Schetick-Feaver,  a  Feaver  so 
call'd  because  it  is  chiefly  sealed  in  the  Blood,  and  may  bo 
easily  cur'd  ;  upon  which  account  it  is  opposed  to  a  Hectick 
Feaver,  that  is  fixed  in  the  Very  Habit  of  the  Body,  and 
not  to  be  remov'd  without  great  Difficulty.  1753  Chambers' 
CycL  Supp.y  Schetic  diseases,  a  term  used  by  the  old  writers 
in  medicine  to  express  such  diseases  as  were  not  deeply 
i  rooted  in  the  constitution,  but  might  be  easily  removed. 

t  Sche'tical,  a.  Obs.      [See  prec.  and  -ICAL.] 

1.  Path.    ^SCHETIC  a. 

1666  G.  HARVEY  Morb.  Angl.  ii.  14  A  feavor  that's  grown 
i  habitual,  in  opposition  to  a  Schetical  or  moveable  feavor. 

2.  Relative. 

a  1688  CUDWORTH  Imntut.  Mor.  i.  iL  (1731)  158  Moral 
Good  and  Evil  are  Schetical  and  Relative  Things. 


Hence  f  Sche'tically  adv.,  in  a  relative  sense. 

1678  CUDWORTH  IntelL  Syst.  i.  iv.  188  Images,  Statues 
and  Symbols.. are  only  Scheticaliy  Worshipped  by  them, 
the  Honour  passing  from  them  to  the  Prototype. 

Schett(e,  obs.  ff.  SHEET,  SHUT  v. 
Schety  lie,  Schever(e, obs.  ff.  SHUTTLE,  SHIVER. 
t  Schew,  v.     Aphetic  variant  of  ESCHEW  -v. 
£1500  MED  WALL  Nature  (Brandl)  I.  346  To  hawnt  vertue 
and  schew  all  vyce. 

Schew(e,  obs.  ff.  SHE,  SHEAF,  SHOW  v,t  SKY. 
Schewill,  var.  SHEWEL  Obs. 
Schey,  obs.  form  of  SHY  a. 
Scheyff,  Sc.  aphetic  var.  of  ESCHEW  v. 

4:1470  HENRY  Wallace  in.  264  My  lorde,  my  consaill  will 
I  gin  ;  Bot  ye  do  it,  fra  scaith  ye  may  nocht  scheyff. 

Scheyl,  Schi,  obs.  ff.  SHAIL  ^.,  SKY.  Schia- 
tica,  Schiaticke,  obs.  ff.  SCIATICA,  SCIATIC. 

Schich,  obs.  form  of  SHEIKH. 

II  Schiedam  (skzdse'm).  Also  schiedamra, 
sk  i~  edam.  A  variety  of  gin,  so  called  from  the 
town  in  Holland  where  it  is  distilled. 

1821  SCOTT  Pirate  xvii,  There  was  the  potent  Irish  Usque- 
baugh— right  Nantz— genuine  Schiedamm.  1831  TRE- 
LAWNV  Adz1.  Younger  Son  I.  291  A  dusty-looking  stone 
bottle  of  the  right  bamboo-coloured  skedani.  Ibid.  II.  35 
To  take  a  glass  of  skiedam.  1833  HOOD  To  Adm.  Gambier 
vi,  Consider,  too — before  all  Eau-de-vie,  Schiedam  or  other 
di  inkers,  you  rebut.  1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  xv, 
A  bottle  of  peculiarly  strong  Schiedam. 

Comb.    1834  TaiCs  Mag.  I.  542/1  Schiedam-punch. 

Schieferspar  (JrfsiiSpaA  Klin.  [Half-trans- 
lated ad.  Ger.  schieferspath  ('1789  C.  A.  S.  Hoff- 
mann in  Bergmannisches  Jrnl.  I.  187),  i.  schiefer 
slate  +  spath  spar.]  =  SLATE-SPAR. 

1807  J.  MURRAY  Syst.  Chcm.  III.  672  The  SchiefTer  Spar, 
or  Argentine,.. occurs  always  massive.  1836  T.  THOMSON 
J//«.,  Geol.)  etc.  I.  114  Calcareous  Spar... Schiefer  spar. 

Schiende,  var.  SHEXO.    SchifT^e,  obs.  ff.  SKIFF. 

Schil, obs.  f.  CHILLI.,  SKILL;  var.  SHILL,  shrill. 

Schild,  obs.  form  of  CHILD. 

CX4SQ  Mirk's  Festial  (1905)  205  For  wondyr  sory  he  was 
for  his  wyfys  deth,  and  nedys  he  most  se  his  schild  dye. 

II  Schill  (fil).  Also  schiel.  [Ger.  schill.'}  A 
European  pike-perch  ;  the  ZANDEU. 

1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  89/1  In  Europe  two  species  occur, 
the  more  celebrated  being  the  'Zander  '  of  North  Germany 
or '  Schiel '  of  the  Danube  (Lncioperca  sandra}.  1888  GOODE 
Artier.  Fishes  14  In  the  Old  World,  as  in  the  New,  there 
are  two  well  marked  species,  the  Zander,  or  Schill, Stizoste- 
dion  lucwperca,  and  the  Berschick,  or  Sekret,  S.  uolgcnsis. 

Schill,  Schille,  obs.  ff.  CHILL  a.,  SHELL. 
II  Schiller  (Ji'lsj).  Min.    [Ger.,  play  of  colours, 
glistening  brightness.] 

1.  In  certain  terms  adapted  from  Ger.,  denoting 
minerals  or  rocks   having   a  shining   surface,  as 
schiller  asbestos,  rock,  -stone\  also  SCHILLER-SPAR. 

1804  JAMESON  Syst.  Min.  I.  428  Schiller  Stone.  Schiller- 
stein.—  I  turner,  1862  DANA  A  fait.  Min.  146  Picrolite, 
Schiller  asbestus.  A  fibrous  serpentine,  of  an  olive-green 
color,  constituting  seams  in  serpentine.  1862  Schiller  rock 

[seeSCHILLERITE]. 

2.  A    peculiar   lustre    characteristic   of    certain 
minerals,  as  hypersthene.     Also  attrib. 

1885  JUDD  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  XLI.  383  The  peculiar 
phenomenon  expressed  by  the  term 'Schiller  .  1888  TEALL 
Brit.  Petrogr,  446  Schiller-plane ^  a  plane  in  a  crystal  in  which 
occur  the  enclosures  giving  rise  to  thephenomenon  of  schiller. 

Schillerite  (frlarait).  Min.  [f.  SCHILLER  + 
-ITE.]  Au  aggregate  of  anorlhite  and  enstatite, 
allied  to  diallage. 

1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  vii.  82  Schillerite  or  Schiller  rock, 
Diallage  rock.  A  dark  green  to  greenish-black  rock  made 
up  of  Schiller  spar. 

Schillerizatioii  (JH3r3iz.?i'JV~m).  [f.  SCHIL- 
LERIZE  +  -ATION.]  A  process  of  change  in  crystals, 
giving  rise  to  a  *  schiller '  appearing  when  the 
crystal  is  turned  in  various  directions. 

1885  JUDD  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  XLI.  383  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  have  a  general  name  for  this  kind  of  change,  and 
I  propose  to  employ  the  term  '  Schillcri/ation '  to  express 
it.  Ibid.  385  The  phenomena  of  Schillerizatioii.  1888  HUT- 
TON  Una.  XLIV.  746  Some  of  these  crystals  show  traces  of 
schillerization  in  one  direction. 

Schillerize  (Jrtoraiz),?/.  [f.  SCHILLER  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  subject  (a  crystal)  to  the  change  known 
as  schillerization.  Hence  Sehi'llerized  ppl.  a., 
Schi'llerizing  vbl.  sb.  (in  quot.  attrib.}. 

1885  JUDD  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  XLI.  383  Thus  I  shall 


384 

minerals  on  analysis  yield  a  small  but  notable  proportion  of 
water.  1886  —  in  Mineral.  Mag  Dec.  83  The  Schillerizing 
process.  1890  COLE  &  GKEGORY  m  Q.  Jnil.  Geol.  Soc. 
XLVI.  310  The  augite  is  not  schillerized. 

Schiller  spar  (Ji'b.i|Spai).  Min.  [ad.  G. 
schillerspath  (1786  Heyer  v&  Chemisette  Annakn 
I-  335) :  see  SCHILLER  and  SPAR  sb.}  =  BASTITE. 

1796  KIRWAN  EUm.  Min.(eA.  a) I.  221  Schiller  Spar.  1813 
BAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol.  79  Shining  laminee  of  schiller  spar 
or  crystallized  serpentine.  1854  DANA  Syst  Min.  (ed.  4) 
160  Diallage.  .includes  Schiller  spar  (in  part)  and  Bronzite. 
1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  x.  120  Enstatite  becomes  altered 
to  Schiller-spar  or  bastite,  talc,  etc. 

il  Schilling  (JVlirj).  Also  8  shilling.  [Ger. : 
see  SHILLING.  Cf.  SCHELLIKG,  SKILLING.]  A 


SCHIMMEL. 

silver  coin  and  money  of  account  formerly  in  use  in 
North  Germany,  of  the  value  of  -fa  mark  or  1 2 
pfennigs;  latterly  slightly  over  id.  sterling. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  where  coins  of  various  states 
circulated  freely,  the  names  schilling  and  groscfati  were 
till  about  1870  treated  as  synonymous. 

'753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  vn.  Ixxxviii.  407  \Dmtttig\, 
3  Shillings,  or  18  phennigen . . i  grosch.  Ibid,  II.  I.  iii.  17 
[Hantbitrg],  They  keep  their  accounts  in  marks  and  schil- 
lings, sixteen  schillings  to  a  mark.  1838  Murray's  HaiiMk. 
N.  Germ.  299/2  Warm  sea-baths,  .cost  24  schillings. 

Schilteroun,-thrum,etc.,var.ff.SHELTRONC>/«. 

Sclirminel.  Chiefly  S. African.  [Ger.  (JVm'l) 

and  Du.  (sxi'm'l,  Cape  Du.  skim'l).]  A  roan  horse. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair\*.\\,  '  There's.  .Kunz.. com- 
ing down  the  market  with  three  schimmels.  Ibid.,  Up 
sprang  Francis  to  the  box,  away  went  the  schimmels,  and 
Dobbin  with  his  head  on  his  breast.  1899  RIDER  HAGGAKQ 
Swalltnv  v,  You  may  take  my  best  horse. .the  thorough- 
bred schimmel.  1905  Bla^kiv.  Mag.  Sept.  393/2  Saddle 
the  blue  schimmel  and  ride  hard  after  Baas  Hartley. 

Schin,  ohs.  form  of  SKIN. 

||  Scllindylesis  (skindilrsis).  Anat.  [mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  <rx'"8i!A7)(r!s  ^Hippocrates  cited  by  Galen;.] 
An  articulation  formed  by  the  reception  of  a  thin 
plate  of  one  bone  into  a  fissure  or  groove  in  another. 

1830  R.  KNOX  BeclartCs  Anat.  280  Schindylesis  is  a 
synarthrosis  which  results  from  the  reception  of  the  crest  or 
ridge  of  a  bone  into  the  groove  of  another.  1889  LEIDY 
Human  Anat.  (ed.  2)  50. 

attrib.  1840  W.  J.  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M.  (1842)  42 
The  schindylesis  suture  is  the  reception  of  one  bone  into 
a  sheath  or  fissure  of  another. 

t  Schine.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  (Vulgate) 
schinus,  a.  Gr.  a\ivos  the  mastic-tree.  Cf,  CHIN  A  -.] 
Schine-tree  -  MASTIC  sb.  2. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Susanna  54  Under  a  schine  tree. 

Sclli  llkel.  Obs.  rare.  \\)u.  schin/tel  knuckle, 
shinbone,  schink  gammon,  ham ;  cf.  G.  schinken 
ham.]  A  ham,  gammon. 

a  1634  CHAPMAN  Alphonsus  in.  (1654)  33  He  and  his 
fellow  bowrs. .  Have  brought  a  schinkel  of  good  raw  Bacon. 

Sohip,  -ard,  obs.  forms  of  SHEEP,  SHEI'HEIU). 

Schiph,  obs.  form  of  SKIFF. 

Schippe,  obs.  f.  SHAPE  v.,  SHIP,  SKIP. 

Schipper :  see  SKIPPER  (of  a  ship). 

II  Scllipperke  (sxi'parka,  Ji'paakJ).  [Du.  dial., 
lit.  'little  boatman'.]  A  kind  of  lapdog. 

1887  Field  2  July  7/2  The  Schipperkes.  .little  black  dogs, 
born  without  tails,  some  10  Ib.  in  weight  or  so,,  .are  bred 
by  the  boatmen  in  Holland,  .and. .are  said  to  be  excellent 
hands  at  killing  rats.  i89Sr'  F.  ANSTEY  '  Lyre  fy  Lancet 
XI.  zn  Ought  a  schipperke  to  have  meat  ? 

Schir,  obs.  form  of  SHEER,  SIB. 
tSchirk,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,     [f.  schir,  SHIRE  a. 
+  -k  as  in  LURK,  TALK  vbs.']     trans.  To  brighten. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4816  pe  schaftis  of  \K  schire  son 
schirkind  be  cloudis. 

Schirrne,  var.  SKIRM  Obs.  Schirra,  obs.  f. 
SHERIFF.  Sohirrhus,  etc. :  see  SCIRRHUS,  etc. 
Sohirryve,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SHRIVE. 

Schism  (siz'm),  sb.  Forms  :  4-7  scisme,  5 
oisme,  cissime,  5-6  sisme,  sysme,  scysme, 
6  scissym,  seiseme,  cysme,  Sc.  scisma,  6-7 
schisme,  7  seism,  shism,  7-  schism.  [ME. 
scisme,  cistne,  sisme,  a.  OF.  seisins,  cisme  (rnod.K. 
schisme)  —  Pr.  scisma,  Sp.  cisma,  Pg.  scisma  (masc. 
schism,  fern,  whim),  It.  scisma  schism,  cisma  dis- 
cord, ill-will,  ad.  eccl.  L.  schisma  neut.,  a.  Gr. 
ax'ff^a  rent,  cleft  (in  the  N.  T.  applied  fig.  to  divi- 
sion in  the  church),  f.  <rx'8-,  ax'C€'"  to  sPut,  rend. 

In  the  i6th  c.  the  spelling  was  altered  in  Eng.  (as  also  in 
Fr.)  to  schisme  by  assimilation  to  the  late  L.  and  Gr.  form.] 

1.  In  the  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  used  to 
represent  the  Gr.  a\(aina.  in  some  passages,  where 
the  sense  is  that  of  a  (metaphorical)  rent  or  cleft. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  i.  10,  I  biseche  gou..that  ^e  alle  seye 
the  same  thing,and  that  scismes,  or  dyuysiouns,  dissenciouns, 
or  discordis,  be  not  amongj  ;ow.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON 
Cateclt.  (1884)  4  Lat  na  scismes  discord  or  diyisioun  be 
amangis  yow.  1583  BIBLE  (Rheims)  i  Cor.  xii.  25  That 
there  might  be  no  schisme  in  the  body.  [So  1611.] 

2.  Eccl.  A  breach  of  the   unity  of  the  visible 
Church ;  the  division,  either  of  the  whole  Church 
or  of  some  portion  of  it,  into  separate  and  mutu- 
ally hostile  organizations ;  the  condition  of  being 
so  divided,  or  an  instance  of  this.     Also  trails). 
with  reference  to  other  religious  communities. 

According  to  the  definition  given  repeatedly  in  various 
forms  by  Augustine  and  other  Fathers,  the  term  has  refer- 
ence to  outward  separation,  not  to  inward  divergence  of 
belief.  Hence  a  '  schism  '  does  not  necessarily  proceed  from 
heresy  ;  indeed  the  most  prominent  application  of  the  word 
is  to  separations  caused  by  disputes  on  matters  of  discipline, 
the  validity  of  an  election  to  a  bishopric  or  of  a  sentence 
of  deprivation,  or  the  like. 

1390  COWER  Conf.  1. 15  And  so  to  speke  upon  this  branche, 
Which  proud  Envie  hath  mad  to  springe,  Of  Scisme.  [The 
reference  is  to  the  Papal  schism :  see  b.  ]  c  1400  Apo I.  Loll. 
(Camden)  29  be  seedis  of  scysmis  schuld  be  tan  a  wey.  1440 
in  Wars  Eng.  in  France  (1864)  II.  453  Goddes  chirche 
[was]  supported,  and  thestate  and  oonhede  thereof  observed  ; 
scismes,  like  elles  to  have  growed  thereinne,  letted  and 
thoo  that  were  growen  letted  and  ceassed.  1456  SIR  G. 
HAYF.  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  25  The  kirk. .was  alL.inob- 
scuritee  of  scisme  and  of  weris.  1549  CY'w//.  Scot.  xix.  160 
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Doutles  thy  abusione,  and  the  sinister  ministration^  of  tliy 
office,  is  the  special  cau^e  of  the  scisma  and  of  diuers  bectis 
that  trublis  al  cristianite,  and  quhou  beit  that  the  rute  of 
thir  scisme*  and  sectis  be  in  germane,  denmark  and  ingland. 
1558  Q.  MARY  Will  in  J.  M.  Stone  Mary  I  Engl.  (1901) 
508  In  the  tyme  of  the  late  Scisme  within  this  Realme. 
a  1600  HOOKER  Scrttt.  Jude  i.  §  n  (1614)  18  If  they  breake 
the  bond  of  vnitie,  whereby  the  body  of  the  Church  is 
coupled  and  knit  in  one, .. this  is  to  separate  themselues  by 
schisme.  1630  PRYNNE  Anti-Armin.  175  By  which  words 
he  doth  reiect  the  Scisme  of  the  Donatists,  1678  CUDWORTH 
Intetl.  Syst.  231  Faustus..took  up  this  conceit— That  both 
the  Christians  and  Jews.. were  no  other  than  schisms  or 
subdivided  sects  of  paganism.  1689  POPPLE  tr.  Locke's  ist 
Let,  Toleration  61  Schism  then.. is  nothing  else  but  a 
Separation  made  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church,  upon 
account  of  something  in  Divine  Worship,  or  Ecclesiastical 
Discipline,  that  is  not  any  necessary  part  of  it.  1782  BURNEY 
Hist.  Miis,  II.  46  The  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  which  happened  in  the  ninth  century.  1831  SCOTT 
Ct.  Robt.  vii,  In  order  to  compel  the  Patriarch  to  submit 
himself  to  the  Pope,  adopt  the  Latin  form  of  the  cross,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  schism. 

b.  spec,  A  state  of  divided  spiritual  allegiance 
in  Western  Christendom  (or,  at  an  earlier  period, 
in  Christendom  generally)  caused  by  a  disputed 
election  to  the  Papacy;  esp.  77ie  Great  {Western} 
Schism  (1378-1417);  other  'schisms'  arose  from 
the  claims  of  the  rivals  of  Alexander  III  (1159- 
1177)  and  of  the  antipope  Felix  V  (1432-1448). 

1460  CAPURAVECV/TW*.  (Rolls)  88  In  his  tyme  was  a  scisme 
betwix  him  [Symmachus]  and  on  Laurens.  c  1460  Brut  507 
This  yere  \>e  general  Counsel  of  Basile  deposed  Pope 
Eugeny;  &  bei  chese  Felix . . ;  &  }>an  be-an  pe  Scisme  which 
endured  vnto  t>e  yere  of  oure  Lord  Ihesu  Crist  M1  iiijc 
xlviij.  a  1513  FABYAN  Citron,  vn.  ccxxxvl  273  The  sisme, 
yl  after  fell  amongis  the  cardynailys,  for  eleccion  of  the 
pope  Alexander  the  .iu.  :  which  sysme,  by  mean  of  the  first 
Frederike  than  emperoure,  endured  almooste  .xx.  yeres. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen,  If,  34  The  long  scisme  and 
devision  sprong  &  continued  in  the  catholike  church.  1651 
N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n.  vi.  (1739)  34  The  Popedom 
was  now  under  a  Schism  between  two  Popes,  Clement  and 
Urban.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  I.  viii.  167  The  schism  of 
the  Papacy  between  Alexander  and  Victor.  1845  Encycl. 
IMetroj).  XII.  182/1  The  death  of  Gregory  was  followed  by 
serious  difficulty  respecting  the  choice  of  his  successor, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  long-continued  dissension  m  the 
Church,  commonly  called  the  Great  Western  Schism.  1885 
MULUNGER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  502/1  The  outbreak  of 
the  great  schism  struck  no  less  deeply  at  those  sentiments 
of  veneration  and  deference  which  had  been  wont  to  gather 
round  the  pontiff's  chair. 

C.  The  offence  of  promoting  the  formation  or 
contributing  to  the  permanence  of  *  schisms'  or 
divisions  in  the  Church  or  a  portion  of  it;  the 
state  of  being  culpably  separated  from  the  Church. 
Phrase,  /;/  schism. 

1402  Kepi.  Friar  Topias  in  Pol,  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  41  Now 
is  that  seed  of  cisme  sowen  in  the  chirche  ;  the  whete  fadith 
with  the  floure,  oure  fode  is  for  to  feche.  1551  CROWLEY 
Pleasure  $  P.  359  You  layde  to  theyr  charge  herecie,  Sisme, 
and  Sedicion  also.  1557  CARD.  POLE  in  Strype  Eccl.  Jtfetti. 
(1721)  III.  App.  Ixviii.  254  And  for  theyr  remayninge  in 
Schisme,  great  Plages  of  God  remayninge  styll  upon  them. 
1567  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  HI.  324  That  doth  not 
comply  with  the  orders  of  the  Church,  lately  purged  or 
clensecl  from  Sisme  and  Idolatry.  1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel. 
xii.  (1633)  36  That  the  onely  report  of  his  holynesse  and 
cunning,  excited  the  Scotts  (late  christened,  but  abiding  in 
scisme).  1662  Bk,  Com.  Prayer^  Litany,  From  all  false 
doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism.  1670  WALTON  Lives  \.  13 
There  could  be  no  such  sin  as  Schism,  if  an  adherence  to 
some  visible  Church  were  not  necessary.  1689  POPPLE  tr. 
Locke's  ist  Let.  Toleration  61  Use,  which  is  the  Supream 
Law  in  matter  of  Language,  has  determined  that  Heresy 
relates  to  Errors  in  Faith,  and  Schism  to  those  in  Worship 
or  Discipline.  1704  NELSON  Fest.  <$•  Fasts  n.  x.  (1705)  512 
Till  our  refractoriness  degenerates  into  the  grievious  Sin  of 
Schism.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comin,  iv.  iv.  52  The  sin  of 
schism,  .is  by  no  means  the  object  of  temporal  coercion  and 
punishment.  1819  SHELLEY  Peter  Bell  Prol.  n  Shielding 
from  the  guilt  of  schism  The  orthodoxal  syllogism.  1842 
TENNYSON  Epic  16,  I  heard  The  parson.  .Now  harping  on 
the  church-commissioners,  Now  hawking  at  Geology  and 
schism.  1856  R.  A.  VACGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  113  And 
then,  despite  all  heresy  and  schism,  theocracy  will  flourish. 

d.  A  sect  or  body  formed  by  division  within  the 
Church ;  a  body  which,  either  in  Christendom 
generally  or  in  some  portion  of  it,  maintains  an 
ecclesiastical  organization  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  a  schismatic  sect. 

c  1511  ist  Eng,  Bk.  Anter,  (Arb.)  290  They  doo  therfore 
with  a  more  constante  mynde  perseuer  in  theyr  fyrst  fayth 
..than  doo  manye  of  vs  beinge  diuided  into  scismes  and 
sectes  whiche  thynge  neuer  chaunceth  amonge  them.  1577 
tr.  Bit/lingers  Decades  in.  vi.  366  Neither  Christ  nor  our 
saluation  is  to  bee  found  without  the  church,  in  the  sects  or 
schismes  of  wicked  heretikes.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650) 
II.  Q  Hence  comes  it  that  the  earth  is  rent  into  so  many 
religions,  and  those  religions  torn  into  so  many  schismes, 
and  various  forms  of  devotion.  1649  MILTON  Kikon.  xxvii. 
215  That  Church  that  from  the  name  of  a  distinct  place 
takes  its  autorhy  to  set  up  a  distinct  Faith  or  Government, 
is  a  Seism  and  Faction,  not  a  Church.  1840  MACAULAY 
Ess.,  Ranke  (1850)  XI.  143  If  a  noble  lady  is  moved.. she 
will  end  by  giving  her  name  to  a  new  schism.  1884  TENNY- 
SON Hecket  i.  iii,  And  that  I  cannot  sign:  for  that  would 
make  Our  island-Church  a  schism  from  Christendom. 

Jig,  1640  HABINGTON^.  Arragon  iv.  t,  If  your  designe  lie 
to  convert  me  ;  for  I  know  you  hold  All  Ladies  in  a  Schisme, 
who  are  young  and  proud. 

fe.  ?  A  schismatical  opinion.   06s.  rare"1, 

1644  MILTON  Areoft,  (Arb.)  55  Not  to  count  him  fit  to 
print  his  mind  without  a  tutor  and  examiner,  lest  he  should 
drop  a  seism,  or  something  of  corruption. 


SCHISMA. 

3.  gen.  In  early  use,  a  state  of  disunion,  dissension, 
or  mutual  hostility.  Now  with  more  restricted 
meaning  (influenced  by  sense  2  and  the  Gr.  etymo- 
logy), a  division  into  mutually  opposing  parties 
of  a  body  of  persons  that  have  previously  acted  in 
concert.  Also,  in  recent  use,  a  severance  of  unity, 
a  discord,  breach  (between  persons  or  things). 

c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  41  1  The  goddys  remembryd 
the  scisme  odyous  Among  the  three  goddesses  that  she 
[Discord]  had  wrought  At  the  fest  of  Peleus.  c  1440  CAT- 
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scsme  e  stere.  1447  OKENHAM  eyntys  (Roxb.)  36  But 
whan  that  cyte  [Antioch]  wyth  scysme  was  ner  nowt  Oon 
Austyn  to  Tuskayne  from  thens  me  [St.  Margaret]  browt. 
c  1440  (iestii  ROJH.  xxviii.  196  (Add.  MS.)  Where  that  was 
cissime  and  debate  amonge  any,  he  labored  for  to  make 
accorde,  that  good  accorde  shold  be  had.  1477  Co-cent  ry 
Leet  Bk,  420  Eny  persone.  -that  haue  enyseducious  langagf, 
which  myght  sowe  eny  sysme  betwixt  the  kynges  goode 
grace  and  eny  his  lordez.  ^  1674  CI.ARKNDON*  Hist.  Rcb.  x. 
§  no  Hut  this  Schisme  carried  all  the  Reputation  and 
Authority  to  the  Army,  and  left  none  to  the  Parliament. 
1783  BURKE  Indian  Committee  Wks.  II.  216  An  open  schism 
instantly  divided  the  Council.  1834  MACAVI.AV  Ess.)  Pitt 
F  10  The  schism  which  had  divided  the  Whig  party  was 
now  completely  healed.  1839  Blackiv.  Alag.  XI.V.  460 
The  eternal  and  inevitable  schism  between  the  Romanticists 
and  the  Classicists.  1851  M.  HOPKINS  .\t>\'n^tk  <y  Beauty 
xlv.  261  (Funk)  It  is  a  prejudice,  as  disastrous  as  it  is  un- 
founded, that  there  can  be  a  schism  between  the  heart  and 
the  intellect  to  the  advantage  of  either.  1852  T.  PARKER 
Tun  Serin.  Relig'.  iii.  (1863)  42  Attraction  is  the  most  general 
law  in  the  material  world,  and  prevents  a  schism  in  the 
universe.  1872  H.  T.  BUCKLE  Misc.  Whs.  I.  252  The  schism 
between  literature  and  the  government  was  aided  by  another 
schism  between  literature  and  religion. 

b.  nonce-uses.  A  faction,  party;  a  set  or  clnss 
of  people. 

1819  SHELLEY  Peter  Bell  it.  v,  He  had  on  an  upper  Benja- 
min (For  he  was  of  the  driving  schism).  1820  —  M-'itclt  o/ 
Atlas  Ixxv,  In  a  band  The  gaolers  sent  those  of  the  liberal 
schism  Free  through  the  streets  of  Memphis. 

f  4.  Mus.    —  SCHISMA.   Obs.  rare. 

1653  Lu.  BROUNCKKR  tr.  Des  Cartes'  Compend.  Kins.  30 
A  certains  Fraction,  which  may  be  the  difference  betwixt 
a  Tone  major  and  a  Tone  minor,  which  we  nominate  a 
Schism  [ori,^.  quant  schisma  noniiitainns}.  1694  W.  Hoi.nr.k 
Harmony  86,  Notet  whenever  I  mention  1  lit  sis  without 
Distinction  ;  I  mean  Diesis  Minor,  or  Enharmonic  :  and 
when  I  so  mention  Comma;  I  mean  Comma  Klajus^  or 
Schism. 

^i  5.  Used  jocularly  in  the  etymological  sense  : 
A  rent  or  tear  (in  a  garment). 

1767  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  IX.  xxiv,  My  shirts  !  see  what 
a  deadly  schism  has  happen  'd  amongst  'em.  1772  R.  GRAVKS 
Spir.  Quixote  (1783)  II.  140  He..  levelled  his  needle  at  the 
schism  in  his  Master's  trousers. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  schism-sower  ^  time  ; 
Schism  Act,  the  statute  13  Anne  c.  7  (1714; 
repealed  in  1719  by  5  Geo.  I,  c.  4\  requiring  all 
teachers  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church  ; 
so  Schism  Bill  ;  schism-house,  -shop,  a  con- 
temptuous term  for  a  nonconformist  place  of  wor- 
ship (occasionally  also  applied  to  a  proprietary 
chapel  licensed  for  Church  of  England  services). 

1733  Free-Briton  No.  200  p  6  This  was  the  Act  which 
repealed  the  *Schism-Act.  Ibid,  f  i  The  *Schism-Bill. 
1814  W.  WILSON  Dissent.  Ch.  Land.  IV.  533  The  schism 
bill  received  the  royal  assent  June  25,  1714.  1843  MIAI.I. 
in  Nonconf.  III.  607  What  the  vicar  calls  '  "schism-houses'. 
1893  Church  Times  -2\  July  757/4  In  Romish  schism-houses 
in  this  country.  1801  COL.  G.  HANGER  in  Life  II.  404 
You  might  travel  60  or  70  miles  and  not  see  a  church,  or 
even  a  ^schism-shop.  1823  SOUTHEY  Let,  to  Mrs.  Sonthey 
30  Dec.  in  Life  (1850)  V.  154,  I  recollected  that  in  most 
schism  shops  the  sermon  is  looked  upon  as  the  main  thing 
for  which  the  congregation  assemble,  c  1449  PECOCK  Rej>r. 
n.  ii.  139  Therfore  the  a^enseiers  her  of  ben  to  be  reiated 
and  rebukid  as.  ,*scisme  sowers  and  disturblers  of  the  peple. 
1589  NASHE  bfartins  Months  Mind  Ep.  to  Rdr.  D  i,  Al 
such  vntractable  and  seditious  scisme  sowers.  1539  WRIO- 
THESLEV  Chron,  (1875)  1.  107  The  great  studie  and  stedfast- 
ness  that  he  had  taken  and  contynued  in  all  the  *scysme 
and  division  tyme. 

t  Schism,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SCHISM  sb.]  intr. 
To  separate  schematically. 

1604  H.  JACOB  Reasons  taken  out  77  He  that  differeth 
from  the  Gospell  ioyneth  not  to  the  Church,  but  schismeth 
from  it.  1610  J.  ROBINSON  Justif.  Separation  Wks.  1851 
H.  293  It  is  necessary  that  he  which  thinks  it  a  true  church 
return  unto  it,  from  which  he  hath  wickedly  schismed.  1645 
KIFFEN  in  R.  Bail  lie  Anahaptism  (1647)  69  The  notorious 
guilt  of  schisming  from  Rome. 

|]  Schisma  (ski-zma).  Acoustics.  PI.  schis- 
mata.  Also  9  skhisma.  [late  \^,  schisma  'dimi- 
dium  commatis*  (Boethius,  quoting  Philolaus),  a 
special  use  of  Gr.  ffxtfffui  division  :  see  SCHISM^.] 
A  term  denoting  a  small  interval  of  musical  pitch. 
f  a.  In  ancient  Greek  use,  the  half  of  a  comma. 
Obs.  fb.  By  Descartes  and  some  later  writers 
applied  to  the  difference  between  a  major  and 
a  minor  tone;  =  COMMA  3  (i).  Obs.  c.  The 
difference  between  a  diaschisma  and  a  syntonic 
comma,  represented  by  the  ratio  32.805  :  32.768. 

i<SS3  [see  SCHISM  sb.  4].  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Supp.  1875 
ELI.IS  Helmholtz'  Sensat,  Tone  in.  xiv.  431  note.  This  sub- 
stitution, .amounts  to  a  temperament  with  perfect  Fifths, 
and  major  Thirds  too  flat  by  a  skhisma,  or  nearly  the  eleventh 
of  a  comma.  1876  C.  BROWN  Ahts.  Common  Things  n.  38 
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Between  all  enharmonic  changes, . .  the  interval  of  the  schism  a 
always  occurs,  32,768  :  32,805,  the  difference  being  37.  1876 
STAINER  it  BARRETT  Diet.  Mm.  Terms,  Schisma  (Ck.).  an 
approximate  half  of  a  Pythagorean  comma,  that  is,  half  of 
the  difference  between  twelve  fifths  and  seven  octaves.  1885 
ELLIS  Hclinholtz'  Sensat.  Tone  Addit.  (ed.  2)  432  Twelve 
Fifths  up  and  seven  Octaves  down  give  the  sum  of  a  Comma 
and  a  Skhisma,  known  as  the  Pythagorean  Comma. 
t  Schi  smacy.  0/>s.  In4scismacye,cismacie. 
[f.  SCHIHMAT(E:  see  -ACY.]  =  SCHISM  si).  2. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  149  In  tyme  of  bis 
Henry,  so  moche  scismacye  [L.  tantnm  schisma}  was  in  [;e 
chirche  of  Rome,  bat  bre  men  were  chosen  popes.  Ibid,, 
pis  Henry  comynge  to  Rome  for  to  cese  ^e  cismacie  {L.pro 
schismate  sedando\. 

i  Sclli'Slliarcll.  Obs.  [acl.med.L.  schismarcha^ 
f.  schisma  SCHISM  sb.  +  -archa,  a.  Gr.  -apx7?*  ruler. 
Cf.  keresiarch.]  A  founder  of  a  schism. 

1657  J.  WATTS  Dipper  Sprinkled  31  Your  own  original 
Authors  and  Scismarchs. 

tSchisniat  e.  Obs. rare.  [Ini§i'hc.srisma/(er 

a.  OF.  scismat  (Godefr.),  app.  a  back-formation 
from  scismatique  SCHISMATIC.]   =  SCHISMATIC  sb. 

c  1450  St,  Citthbert  (Surtees)  3702  5e  assent  to  sin  or  to 
scismates.  Ibid,  4598  To  bow  f?aim  to  scismats.  c  1450 
Mirk"s  Festial  123  Vn  bes  orisons,  holy  chyrch  prayth  for  all 
maner  folke,  for  I  ewes,,  .for  herytykys,  for  scismatys. 

Schismatic  (sizmre'tik),  a,  and  sb.  Forms  : 
4-6  scismatik,  5  cysmatyke.  scismattike,  5-6 
ays-,  scismatyk,  6  scysmatik,  -yk(e,  schis- 
matik,  sys-,  scismatick,  7  scismatique,  6-7 
schismatike,  -iquo,  -icko,  7  shismatick,  7- 
sch.ism.atic.  [ME.  cystnotyke,  scisntotik,  etc.,  a. 
OF.  cis-,  scismatique  (mod.F.  schismatique,  after 
Gr.  ;  the  altered  spelling  came  in  both  in  Fr.  and 
Eng.  near  the  end  of  the  i6th  c.),  ad.  eccl.  L. 
schismaticiiS)  a.  eccl.  Gr.  crx'tr/utTcrus,  f«  o"Xi(TMa7"-» 
axifffia  SCHISM  sb.  Cf.  Pr.  sisnuttict  Sp.  cisuidticot 
Pg.  sckismatico,  It.  scismatico. 

Johnson,  Walker,  Todd,  and  Smart  (1836-48)  have  the  stress 
schi'smatic,  which  appears  in  many  early  verse  examples. 
The  accentuation  now  current  is  given  by  Webster  in  1828 ; 
cf.  quot.  1822  (Byron).] 

A.  adj.  Of  or   pertaining   to  schism  or  schis- 
matics ;   of  the  nature  of  schism  ;    guilty   of  the 
offence  of  schism. 

c  1440  Promp,  Paw.  78/2  Cysmatyke,  cismaiicus^  cis- 
matictt.  Ibid.  456/2  Sysmatyk,  scismaticns.  1456  SIR  G. 
HAYF,  Z,«»/Jrwj(S.T.S.)  109  The  subject  is  of  the  Emperour 
suld  kepe  thair  obedience  till  him  alset  he  war  scismattike. 
1512  Act  4  Hen.  l///it  c.  19  Preamble,  Whiche  Scismatyk 
demeanure  of  the  seid  Frensche  King  ys  and  hathe  ben 
parlyous  and  terrible  example  to  all  Cristen  fayth.  1534  in 
Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  8  Yn  the  whych  ser- 
mondes  lit;  prechyd  dyvers  sysmatyke  and  yronyous  opinions. 
1543  HALK  \  'et  a  Course  at  Rom.  Foxe  98  b,  Hontyngton . . 
cannot  amonge  all  hys  heretyqties  fynde.  .one  scysmatyk 
Prest.  1645  EVELYN  Diary  1  July,  I  went  over  to  St.  Georgt's 
to  theceremonie  of  the  schismatic  Greekes, who  are  permitted 
to  have  their  Church,  tho'  they  are  at  defiance  with  Rome. 
1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  iii.  59  The  Schismatick  Mahometans 
..employed  their  utmost  malice  against  that  unhappy 
City.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  viii,  It  was  to  be  hoped,  that, 
though  she  was  the  widow  of  an  enthusiastic  corporal  of 
Cromwell's  dragoons,  her  grandson  might  be  neither  schis- 
matic nor  antt-national.  1822  UYKON  Werner  iv.  i,  Though 
the  schismatic  Swede,  Gustavus,  is  Gone  home.  1864  PUSKV 
Lect.  Daniel  (1876)  258  The  schismatic  kingdom  of  Israel. 
1865  —  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  65  There  may  be  schismatic  acts, 
which  have  not  the  deadliness  of  the  sin  of  schism.  1887 
RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  312  The. .Modern  Painters  were., 
more  startled  than  flattered  by  my  schismatic  praise. 

B.  sb.   One    who    promotes    or    countenances 
schism  or  breach  of  external  unity  in  the  Church  ; 
one  who  is  guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism  ;  a  member 
or  adherent  of  a  schismatical  body. 

1377  LANGL.  /*.  /'/.  B.  xi.  115  For  cryste  cleped  vs  alle 
come  if  we  wolde,  Sarasenes  and  scismatikes.  c  1440  Jacobs 
Well  iv.  28  Alle,  |?at  kepyn  holy  cherch-godys,  or  wyth- 
holdyn  bat  arn  alyenyd  awey  be  sysmatykes.  .&  no}t  wyln 
restoryn  }>e  godys  asen  [etc.].  1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron. 
(Rolls)  242  And  because  that  the  Spaynardis  were  scis- 
matikes, the  Pope  Urban  graunted  [etc.].  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  218  b,  Malicypus  lyuers,  as  moost 
specially  ben  these  heretykes  and  scismatykes.  1579  W. 
WILKINSON  Con/ut.  Fain.  Love  2  Whosoever  doth  cut  a 
sunder  the  unitye,  and  disturbe  the  peace  of  the  Church,,  .is 
a  Schismatique.  1600  Sir  John  Oldcastle  iv.  iii.  134  Old 
Ruffian  past-grace,  vpstart  schismatike.  1621  BURTON  Anat. 
Mel.  in.  iv.  i.  i.  715  Enthusiasts,  Diuinators,  Prophets, 
Sectaries,  Sclsmatlcks.  1642  CHAS.  I  Declar.  to  County 
York  3  June  2  Separatists  and  Shismaticks.  1650  HUBBERT 
Pill  Formality  34  Are  they  not  still  called  Roundheads, 
Sectaries,  Schismaticks,  and  what  not?  1678  EVELYN  Diary 
22  Feb.,  Dr.  Pierce  preach'd  at  White-hall  on  2  Thessal.  3. 
6  against  our  late  Schismatics,  a.  1680  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759) 
I.  230  Support  all  Schismatics  and  Sects.  1688  Answ. 
Talon's  Plea  16  There  is  none  but  the  Greek  Schismaticks 
that  reject  the  Councill  of  Florence.  1726  AVLIFFE  Parer- 
gon  480  By  the  Laws  of  England  a  Schismatick  is  one  that 
divides  and  separates  himself  from  the  Established  Church 
of  the  Realm,  not  on  Fundamentals  of  Faith,  but  on  some 
Points  of  Religion  relating  to  Church  Discipline  and  external 
Worship.  1769  BI.ACKSTONE  Comm.  iv.  iv.  52  Papists  and 
protestant  dissenters.. were  supposed  to  be  equally  schis- 
matics in  departing  from  the  national  church.  1849  MAC- 
AULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  164  Both  [the  puritans  and  quakers] 
were  schismatics.  Both  hated  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy. 
1859  jEi'usoN  Brittany  \\.  73  Fleury  was  no  longer  read  by 
the  young  clergy,  being  considered  a  Gallican  and  a  schis- 
matic. 1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxiii,  The  wretched  cavils 
of  the  Nonconformists,  and  the  noisy  futility  that  belongs 
to  schismatics  generally. 


loosely.  1535  STEWART  Cron,  Scot.  29455  Schort  quhill 
befoir  his  dais  war  compleit,  The  sciiinatik  callit  wes 
Mohomeit,  In  Arrabie  closlt  his  latter  dayis. 
Comb.  1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  \\\.  viii.  422  They  saide 
that  Paule..did  schismatiquelike  sowe  in  the  churches  a 
certeine  doctrine  peculiar  to  himselfe. 

b.  spec.  In  Roman  Catholic  use,  one  of  those 
Roman  Catholics  who  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
conformed  by  occasionally  attending  the  services 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
penalties  denounced  against  recusants. 

1584  In  Foley  Rec.  Eng.  Prov.  S.  J.  (1880)  VI.  726  The 
schismatics  who  come  to  church,  and  yet  in  heart  are 
Papists,  they  do  most  mischief.  1600  in  Morris  Troubles 
Cath.  Fore/,  i.  tv.  (1872)  194  And  this  doth  touch  chiefly 


Protestants,  but  his  parents  and  brothers  schismatics. 
C.  transf.  andjrig". 
a  1652  BKOME  Mad  Couple  Addr.  to  Stationer,  But  'tis 
the  Custome,  and  who  won't  submit,  Must  be  esteem'd  a 
Schismatick  in  wit.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  upon  Fr.  King 
Wks.  1730  I.  60 My  breeches  too.. I  found  grown  Schismat- 
icks, and  fall'n  asunder.  1834  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Pitt  p  19 
Pulteney..was  the  schismatic;  they  [the  Whigs]  were  the 
true  Catholics,  the  peculiar  people,  the  despositaries  of  the 
orthodox  faith  of  Hampden  and  Russell. 

Schisniatical  (sizmce'tikal),  a,  [Formed  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  =  SCHISMATIC  a. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.)  K.  Hen.  V,  34  b,  Gregory  the  xij  was 
one  of  the  Scismatica!  numbre.  1558-9  Act  i  Eliz.  c.  i  §  19 
Any  Error,  Heresie,  Scisme  or  Scismaticall  Opinion.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrim age^  (1614)  589  Peucerus  maketh  the  Egyp- 
tian Caliphs  to  be  .Schismaticall  from  their  first  entrance,  which 
was  (as  he  saith)  in  Anno  703.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World 
IT.  xxvi.  600  Syracon,  Captain  of  the  Turkes,  that  had 
beene  in  Aegypt,  goes  to  the  Caliph  of  Baldach,  offering  his 
best  meanes  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Schismaticall  Caliph. 
1637  Decree  Star-Chamo.  concern.  Printing  §  i  in  Milton 
Arcop.  (Arb.)  9  That  no  person,  .shall  presume  to  print., 
any  seditious,  scismaticall,  or  offensive  Bookes  or  Pamphlets. 
1642  Compl.  to  Ho,  Comm.  15  Schismatical  men  addicted  to 
Anabaptisme  and  Brownisme.  1659  Bp.  WALTON  Consid. 
Considered  190  That  Manasseh., built  a  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,.  .and  there  worshipped  God,  and  offered  sacrifices, 
(though  in  a  schismatical  way,)  is  out  of  doubt.  1680 
BAXTER  Rep.  Stillingjh-efs  Let.  vi.  16  And  therefore  your 
accusation  of  us  thus  grounded  is  Shismatical  and  unjust. 
1686  Answ.  to  Printed.  Pager  ib  Then  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  the  most  Schismatical  in  the  World,  that  denies  Com- 
munion with  all  Churches  that  are  not  in  all  Tridentine 
points  one  with  her.  1738  Gentl.  Mag.  VIII.  18/1  The 
Prophets  of  the  Grove,  were  not  indeed  Prophets  of  the 
Lord,  as  Elijah  was,  but  they  were  the  only  Prophets  of 
the  Schismatical  Jewish  Church  at  Samaria.  1761  HUME 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxvii.  123  He  put  Pisa  under  an  interdict,  and 
all  the  places  which  gave  shelter  to  the  Schismatical  Council. 
1826  SCOTT  IVoodst.  x,  But  what  are  these  schismatical 
proceedings  to  our  present  purpose?  1879  R.  T.  SMITH 
Basil  the  Great  x.  124  The  passage  above  quoted  in  respect 
to  baptism,  concerning  the  failure  of  the  gifts  of  the  spirit 
tn  schismatical  bodies  after  the  first  generation,  shows  how 
strongly  Basil  held  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession. 
1882-3  Schaff^s  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  I.  204/2  One  who 
has  received  heretical  or  schismatical  baptism  when  he  might 
have  had  the  Catholic. 

b.  spec,  in  Roman  Catholic  use.  (See  SCHIS- 
MATIC sb.  b.) 

1582  ALLEN  Martyrdom  Campion  (1908)  108  This  blessed 
man.. had  an  old  Schismaticall  priest  to  his  uncle. 

Schismatic  ally  (sizmortikali),  adv.  [f. 
SCHISMATICAL  a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  schismatic  manner. 

1554  BONMF.R  Art.  Visit.  B  ij,  Item,  whether  any  such,  as 
were  ordered  scismatically  and  contrary  to  the  olde  order 
&  custome  of  the  catholike  churche,  or  being  vnlawfully  and 
scismaticall  ye  married  after  the  late  innovation  and  maner. 
a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vn.  ix.  §  2  Aerius,  so  Schismatic- 
ally  and  Ktifly  maintaining  it,  must  even  stand  where 
Epipbanius  and  Augustine  have  placed  him.  1661  Tt-rms 
o/  Accomm.  9  It  was  done  schismatically.  1683  Addr.  /r. 
Sndbnry  in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1847/3  Those  People  who  in 
their  Fanatick  Zeal  have  Schismatically  divided  from  the 
best  constituted  Church  in  the  World.  1691  WOOD  At/i. 
Oxon.  II.  256  He.. preached  very  schismatically.  1871 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  IV.  xvii.  94  With  what  eyes.. did 
Stigand  look  on  the  works  of  the  predecessor  whom,  in 
Norman  belief,  he  had  unjustly  and  schismatically  driven 
from  his  throne. 

Scliisma  ticaluess.  rare.  [f.  SCHISMATICAL 
a.  +  -NES8.]  The  quality  of  being  schismatic. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.,  Apol.  x.  562  Your  mere  Schis- 
maticalness  and  Contumacy  against  the  Church  is  so.  163? 
H.  STUBBE  Further  Justif.  War  Neth.  47  Their  Bishops 
were  recalled,  and  a  plenary  toleration  granted  unto  them; 
their  Madness,  or  Schismaticalness  being  left  to  the  immediate 
punishment  of  God.  1681  H.  MORE  Expos.  Dan.  Pref.  oo 
We  are  to. .repent  us. .of  our  Schismaticalness  and  Rebel- 
liousness. 1718  HICKES  &  NELSON  J.  Kettlewell  in.  Ixix. 
362  The  Schismaticalness  of  the  Congregations. 

tScliismaticating,///.^.  Obsr*  [f.  SCHIS- 
MATIC +  -ATE  3  +  -ING  2.]  =  SCHISMATIZINQ  ///.  a. 

1712  M.  HENRY  Nat.  Schism  (1886)  5  Some  of  the  schis- 
maticating  doctors  the  Church  has  known. 

Schisma-tico-,  combining  form  of  SCHISMATIC, 

1689  Apol.  Fail.  Walker  s  Ace.  25  It  being  Canonico- 
Prelatically  impossible,  tho  Schismatico  -  Presbyterially 
certain.  1818  (J.  S.  FABER  Horse  Mosaics  I.  315  Their 
Schismatico-political  mode  of  worship. 

Schi'smatism.  nonee-ivd.  [f.  SCHISMAT-IC  + 
-ISM.]  Schismatic  principles. 

1859  MRS.  GASKRLL  Round  the  So/a  223  But,  at  any  rate, 
he  is  a  Baptist,  and  has  been  in  trade.  What  with  his 
schismatism  and  Mr.  Gray's  methodism,  I  am  afraid  all  the 
primitive  character  of  this  place  will  vanish. 


Schismatist  (si'zmatist).  rare.  [Formed  as 
next  +  -IST.]  A  schismatic. 

i-j54Lef.fr.  Member  o/Ch.  of  Scot,  to  Elder  o/Seccders  52 
He  says  not  to  these  schismatists  you  are  not  a  Member  of 
the  Church.  1852  Blackiv.  Mag.  LXXI.  750  [He]  hopes 
the  best  for  Schismatists,  but  can't  See  aught  for  them 
within  the  covenant.  1895  Cath.  Ntnvs  12  Oct.  7/5  It 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Leo's  sovereignty 
if  he  succeeded  in  winning  back  the  Alexandrian  schis- 
matists to  the  true  faith. 

Schismatize  (si-zmatoiz),  v.  [a.  OF.  seisma- 
^/V^;-(Cotgr.),f.Gr.ffx*°'^aT->0'Xt'(T^a  SCHISM  +  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  behave  as  a  schismatic ;  to  favour  or 
advocate  schismatic  principles ;  to  lead  or  belong 
to  a  schismatic  body. 

1601  W.  WATSON  Sparing  Discov.  A  3  b,  The  Secular  priests 
haue  onIy..Schismati?.'d  and  rebelled  against  M.  Geor. 
Blackwell  and  his  Jesus  Masters.  1611  COTGR.,  Sdsma- 
tise>'t  to  Scismatise  it,  or  play  the  Scismatick.  1657  J. 
SERGEANT  Schism  Di$patch*t  89  Therefore  to  schismatize 
is  to  divide  himself  voluntarily  from  the  Church.  Ibid.  382 
Which  being  too  weak  a  ground  in  the  Judgment  of  every 
prudent  Conscientious  man  to  hazard  his  Soul  upon,  as  he 
must  if  he  begin  to  Schismatize  upon  no  better  Grounds. 
1659  GAUDKN  Tears  Ch.  \.  ii.  42  From  which  [Church]  1 
rather  chose  boldly  to  separate  than  poorly  to  schismatise 
in  it.  1689  HICKERINGILL  Ceremony- Monger(^&\\£\.  iv.  Wks. 
1716  II.  488  Must  we  Schismatize  from  Scripture,  and  from 
all  the  Protestants  in  the  World,  to  follow  a  Custom  they 
got  into  the  Greek  Church?  1705  —  Pricst-cr.  \.  ibid.  III. 
13  If  [the  Church  of  England]  say  true,  then  it  is  impossible 
..to  Schismatize  from  her.  1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit. 
III.  ii  All  Foreign  Calvinists.  .disown  and  condemn  our 
Dissenters  for  Idiotizing  as  well  as  Schismatizing  tn  their 
Uncivil  as  well  as  Unchristian  Obstinacy.  1833  J.  H.NEW- 
MAN Arians  \.  \.  (1876)  6  His  intimate  friend. .  Lucian,  who 
schismatized  or  was  excommunicated  on  his  deposition. 
j864  —  Apol.  239  It  may  be  the  providential  means  of 
uniting  the  whole  Church  in  one,  without  fresh  schismatiz- 
ing  or  use  of  private  Judgment. 

b.  transf.  To  make  a  division  in  a  political  party. 

1793  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  52, 1  am  not  sure  whether 
some  of  the  more  furious  republicans  may  not  schismatize 
with  him. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  lead  into  schism,     b.  To  divide 
into  parties,     rare. 

1645  Liberty  of  Conscience  35  We  must  distinguish  ^the 
persons  who  are  in  the  error,  whether  Heresiarchs  and  ring- 
leaders, or  whether  followers  only,,  .whether  schismatizing, 
or  schismatized.  1813  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  202  They 
[these  questions]  now  schismatize  every  people  whose  minds 
and  mouths  are  not  shut  up  by  the  gag  of  a  despot. 

Hence  Schi'smatizing///.  a. 

1657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism  DispacWt  559  To  reunite.. a 
schismatizing  Congregation  to  the  Body  it  broke  from.  1718 
M.  HENRY  Nat.  Schism  (1886)  o  The  great  schismatizing 
principle  which  has  been  so  much  the  bane  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

t  Schi'smic,  a.  Obs.  rare~\  [f.  SCHISM  sb.  + 
-1C.]  Schismatic. 

1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ii.  iv.  in.  Sckisme  525  Then  to 
Carmel's  top  The  Schisnu'ck  Priests  were  quickly  called  up. 
1614  —  Little^  Bartas  1047  Vouchsafe  our  souls  rest,  without 
Schismick  strife. 

I  Schi'smless,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  *,  [f.  SCHISM 
sb.  +  -LESS.]  Without  or  free  from  schism. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  i.vi.  22  The  peace  and  good  of  the 
Church  is  not  terminated  in  the  schismelesse  estate  of  one 
or  two  kingdomes. 

Schist  *  (Jist).  Geol.  Also  8  shist ;  and  see 
SCHISTUS.  [a.  F.  schiste  (in  i6th  c.  scisthj  in  i8th 
c.  occas.  chile,  in  accordance  with  the  then  nsnnl 
pronunciation),  a.  L.  schistos  adj.,  fissile,  readily 
splitting  (lapis  schistos,  a  kind  of  stone  mentioned 
by  Pliny),  a.  Gr.  ffx^7^  (ffX-  M9os,  'probably  talc', 
L.  &  Sc.),  f.  ffxi5~>  o'X'f*11' to  spK1 :  see  SCHISM  sb.} 
A  crystalline  rock  whose  component  minerals  are 
arranged  in  a  more  or  less  parallel  manner. 

Some  continental  writers  call  any  fissile  rock  a  'schist ', 
prefixing  the  word  'crystalline'  to  denote  the  rocks  de- 
scribed in  the  above  definition.  The  parallel  structure  in 
schists  is  independent  of  original  stratification,  being  due  to 
metamorphic  action  ;  indeed,  many  schists  are  modified 
igneous  rocks. 

1795  MILLS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  41  A  thin  stratum 
of  vegetable  soil  lies  uppermost;  then  clay,  mingled  with 
fine  sand,  composed  of  small  particles  of  quartz,  mica,  and 
shist.  1832  UE  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  309  The  schist, 
and  its  accompanying  clays,  contain  an  abundance  of  fossils. 
1885  TEAM,  (title  o/ paper}  On  the  Metamorphosis  of  Dolo- 
mite into  Hornblende-Schist.  1886  BONNEV  Pres.  Addr.^ 
Geol.  Soc.  57  Again  in  the  mouth  of  one  geologist  a  *  schist ' 
will  mean  any  rock  that  has  a  rough  fissility,.  .while  another 
restricts  the  term  to  the  foliated  rocks.  1905  A.  GEIKIE 
Text'bk.  Geol.  246  A  rock  possessing  a  crystalline  arrange- 
ment into  separate  folia  is  in  English  termed  a  Schist.  1904 
VAN  HISE  Treat.  Metamorphism  (U.  S.  Geol.  Survey)  780 
Illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  term  Schist  both  as  the  name 
of  a  definite  rock  and  with  a  structural  signification  are 
furnished  by  the  terms  mica-schist,  chlorite-schist,  and 
hornblende-schist  as  generally  used. 
b.  atirib. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  36  The  evaporation  of  the  Schfct 
Lixivium.  Ibid.  39  For  evaporating  the  schist  liquors.  1878 
Schiller's  Technol.  Diet.,  Schist-oil.  1903  GEIKIE  Ttxt-Sk, 
Geol.  iv.  viii.  §  i  (ed.  4)  782  The  schist  district  of  the  Elbe 
valley  hills  in  Saxony. 

Schist-  (skist).  Acoustics,  rare.  In  quot. 
skhist.  [ad.  Gr.  axl<T™vt  neut-  °^  ffX"""***  divided; 
see  SCHIST  1.]  A  small  interval  equal  to  one- 
eighth  of  a  schisma.  1875  (see  SCHISTIC  «.3], 
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Schista'ceous,#.  Bot.  [f.  SCHIST  !  +  -ACEOUS.] 

Having  the  colour  of  schist  or  slate,  blue-grey. 

1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms. 

t  Schi'Stic,  a.1  06s.  rare  —  1.  In  8  erron, 
schystic.  [ad.  assumed  Gr.  *<Tx«7TiKoy,  f.  0x^*1 
axi&w  to  split :  see  SCHISM  s6,]  Dividing,  ana- 
lytical. (In  quot.  humorously  pedantic?) 

1742-3  FIELDING  Phil.  Trans.  Wks.  1771  VI.  500  We  are 
forced  to  proceed.. by  the  metabolic  or  mutative  [method], 
not  by  the  schystic  or  divisive. 

t  Schrstic,  a?  Geol.  Obs.  [f.  SCHIST!  +  .Icj 
Pertaining  to,  resembling  a  schist :  =SCHISTOID. 

1806  Gazetteer  Scot.  (ed.  2)  259  The  rocks  in  the  parish  are 
mostly  whinstone,  and  schistic  strata.  1807  HEADRICK  A  rran 
50  Masses  of  schistic  rock. 

Schistic  (ski'stik),<z.3  Acoustics.  In  9  skhistic. 
[See  quot.]  Of  a  system  of  musical  temperament, 
or  tones  as  tempered  on  this  system  :  Based  on  an 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  a  '  schist  \ 

1875  ELLIS  tr.  Helmholtz"  Sensat.  Tone  App.  xix.  652 
Skhistic,  or  Helmboltzian  [temperament]  as  it  may  be  called, 
..The  name  Skhistic  is  derived  from  skhist.. which  I  use 
for  the  small  interval  that  is  one-eighth  of  the  Greek  skbisma. 
I  bid.  i  The  complete  series  of  skhistic  tones.  Ibid.  764  If 
skhistic  intonation  could  be  easily  produced  in  practice. 

Sclii'stify, .'.  Geol.  [f.  SCHIST  l  + -IF Y.]  trans, 
To  develop  a  schistic  structure  in,  to  change  into 
schist.  Hence  Schi'stified  ppl.  a. 

1890  COLE  &  GREGORY  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Gcol.  Soc,  XLVI.  301 
Some  of  this  rock  is  fine-grained,  and  some  schistified  with 
large  diallage-  and  felspar-eyes.  Ibid.  305  This  rock  was 
described,  .as  a  schistified  serpentine. 

Schistoid  (Jrstoid),  a.  Geol.  [f.  SCHIST  1  + 
-DID.]  Having  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  schist. 

1852  TH.  Ross  tr.  Humboldt's  Trav,  1 1.  xxiv.  398  We  saw 
in  the  mountains  of  Upper  Orinoco,,  .granites  passing  into 
gneiss,  and  schistoid  hornblendes.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Schisto scope  (ski-st^skJnp).  Chromatics,  [f. 
Gr.  ffxtffr6'S  divided,  divisible  (see  SCHIST!)  + 
-SCOPE.]  An  optical  instrument  producing  com- 
plementary colours  side  by  side. 

1874  S.  Kens.  Mus.  Catal.  Sci.  Apparatus  No.  3678  (1877) 
935  Rose's  Schistoscope,  for  the  physiology  of  colour.  1879 
ROOD  Mod.  Chromatics  xi.  161  Perhaps  the.. best  [instru- 
ment] is  that  which  was  contrived  by  Briicke..and  called 
by  him  a  schistoscope. .  .This,  .is  merely  a  combination  of 
a  low-power  simple  microscope  with  a  polariscope. 

Schistose  (jrst<?"s),  a.  Also  8-9  shistose. 
[f.  SCHIST  i  -t-  -OSE  !.] 

1.  Geol.  Laminated;  having  a  formation  re- 
sembling a  schist. 

1794  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  182  Shistose  Clay... 
i"  variety,  Slate  Clay,  Shale.  1821  Tales  My  Landlord, 
Fair  Witch  Gins  Llyn  II.  353  A  conical  hill,  called  Cerrig 
Tym,  composed  of  a  schistose  rock.  1838  W.  F.  AlHSWORTH 
Res.  Assyria^  etc.  337  With  a  foliated  or  shistose  fracture  m 
one  direction.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Editc.  IV.  255/2  The 
ores  are  rich,  and  are  found  in  pockets  in  a  schistose  rock. 

t  2.  Cleaving  after  the  manner  of  a  schist.  Obs. 

1831  MACCULLOCH  Syst.  Geol.  I.  158  A  soft  claystone,  with 
a  schistose  tendency  on  exposure. 

j3.  Abounding  in,  characterized  by  schist.  Obs. 

1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  175  Quartz  veins  are  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  the  schistose  country. 

4.  Bot.  *  Slaty,  as  to  tint '  (B.  D.  Jackson,  1900). 

Schisto'sity.  Geol.  [f.  SCHISTOSE  +  -ITY.] 
The  direction  or  line  of  cleavage  in  a  rock  of 
crystalline  formation. 

1888  TEALL  Brit.  Peirogr.  446  Schistosity,..  denotes  the 
fissility  of  the  crystalline  schists.  1901  J.  HORSE  in  Nature 
19  Sept.  513/2  Before  the  planes  ofschistosity  were  developed 
in  these  Dalradian  schists. 

Schistous  (Ji-st3s),a.     [f.  SCHIST *  +  -ous.] 

1.  Geol.   —  SCHISTOSE  a.  i. 

1802-3  tf-  /V*//«w*s  Trav.  (1812)  II.  115  It  is  scarcely  ever 
observed  in  thin  layers  between  schistous  minerals.  1833 
L.  RITCHIE  Wanti.  by  Loire  1-2-2  An  immense  schistous  rock. 
1875  Wonders  of  Phys.  World  i.  i.  29  The  schistous  slate 
separates  readily  into  leaves, 

2.  Formed  of  schist. 

1829  PEACOCK  Misfort.  Elphinxi.  139  Prince  Rhun  being 
safe  in  schistous  bastile,  Taliesin  commenced  his  journey. 
1835  BROWNING  Paracelsus  i.  812  In  the  steady,  rolling 
Mayne..is  mixed  its  mass  of  schistous  ore.  1840  ARNOLD 
Jrnl.  in  Stanley  Life  (1858)  II.  351  Bare  schistous  hills. 

3.  Nat.  Hist.   =  SCHISTOSE  a.  4. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Schistostts.  .sometimes  applied 
the  same  taArmn*ctiattQ  indicate  a  shade  of  blue,  as  the 
Coluber  schistosus :  schistous. 

II  Schi'stus.  Obs.  Also  9  shistus,  7  in  Gr. 
form  schistos.  [mod.L. ;  see  SCHIST!.]  ^SCHIST1. 

[1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxv.  xv.  II.  558  Of  alume.. there 
is  one  kind  which  the  Greeks  call  Schistos,  and  the  nature 
thereof  is  to  cleave  along  into  certaine  filaments  or  threads 
like  haires.  1623  COCKFKAM  \\\t  Schistos^  a  stone  of  Saffron 
colour,  easie  tote  cleft  into  thin  plates.]  1775  MASSON  in 
rhil.  Trans.  LXVI.  306  A  kind  of  rotten  schistus  or  slate. 
1799  Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  12  Micaceous  shistus,  granite, 
gneiss,  chlorite-shistus,  sand-stone,  and  lime-stone.  1831 
URKWSTER  Optics  xiv.  115  Take  a  plate  of  regularly  formed 
mother-of-pearl,  with  its  surfaces  nearly  parallel,  and  grind 
these  surfaces  upon  a  hone  or  upon  a  plate  of  glass  with 
the  powder  of  schistus. 

1  Schize,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [ad.  Gr.  <rx*C*"/, 
after  the  derivative  SCHISM  */'.]  intr.  To  separate 
from,  to  commit  schism.  Cf.  SCHISM  v. 

1596  H.  CLAPHAM  Briefe  Bible  i.  80  As  they  had  schized 
from  the  true  Church,  so  now  likewise  from  the  true  wor- 
ship to  a  false. 
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Schizo-  (sksi'ztf,  skaizf?*),  irreg.  representing  Gr. 
ffX*friy  to  split,  combining  with  other  words  of 
Greek  origin  in  various  scientific  terms.  Schi'zo- 
carp  (-kaip)  Bot.  [Gr.  xapno?  fruit],  a  term  applied 
to  dry  fruits  which  break  up  into  two  or  more 
one-seeded  mericarps  without  dehiscing.  Hence 
Schizoca'rpic,  Schizoca'rpousa^.,* resembling 
or  belonging  to  a  schizocarp*  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 
Schi-zoccele  (-s/1)  Zool.  [Gr.  HOI\OV  a  hollow],  a 
perivisceral  cavity  formed  by  a  splitting  of  the 
mesoblast.  Hence  Schizoccelic,  Schizocce'lous 
adjs.  Schizodi'iiic  a,  Zool.  [Gr.  wSt'VfS'  birth- 
pains  +  -ic],  belonging  to  a  group  of  Mollusca,  in 
which  a  temporary  rupture  of  the  body-wall  takes 
place  for  the  extrusion  of  the  genital  products. 
[[  Schi'zodon  Zool.  [mod.L.  ;  Gr.  oSovr-  tooth], 
a  genus  of  rodents,  distinguished  by  having  a  molar 
with  single  internal  and  external  folds,  which  meet 
in  the  middle  of  the  tooth.  ||  Schizoge'nesis  Biol. 
[mod.L.  (Haeckel,  1866);  Gr.  •y&tais  reproduc- 
tion], fissiparous  generation.  Schizog-ene  tic  a. 
Bot.  [-GENETIC]  ^  schizogenic  \  hence  Schizo- 
gene'ticallytf^z;.  Schizogenic  (-d^e'nik)  a.  Bot. 
[-GEN  2  +  -ic],  formed  by  cleavage;  applied  to 
cavities  formed  by  the  splitting  of  the  common 
wall  of  contiguous  cells.  Scliizogeiious  (-fdgJtaM) 
a.  Bot.  [-GEN  2  +  -ous]  =  schizogenic.  Scfcizo- 
gnathism  (-p'gnabiz'm)  Ornith.  [Gr.  fvaO-os  jaw 
+  -ISM],  a  condition  in  which  the  bony  palate  is 
cleft  from  the  posterior  nares  to  the  end  of  the 
beak.  Hence  Schizo 'gnatlicms  a.t  having  a  cleft 
palate.  Schizogony  (-p'g^ni)  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L. 
sckizogoma  (Haeckel)  ;  Gr.  -yovta,  reproduction] 
= schizogenesis.  Hence  Schizogo'uic  a.,  pertain- 
ing to  schizogony ;  spec,  schizogonic  cyclet  the 
second  of  the  two  stages  in  the  life-history  of 
a  Coccidian.  jf  Schizo  my  cetes  (-msisrt/z)^.//. 
Biol.  [see  MTCETES],  a  group  of  microscopic,  rod- 
like,  unicellular  organisms,  multiplying  by  fis- 
sion, variously  known  as  Bacteria,  Microbes^  etc.  ; 
rarely  in  sing,  schizcmiycete.  Hence  Schizo- 
myce'tic,  -myce'tous  adjs.  Schi'zophyte  (-fait) 
Biol.  [-PHYTE],  a  microscopic  organism  multiply- 
ing by  fission,  akin  to  Schizoniy cetes.  Schi'zopod 
(-ppd)  Zool. ,  a  member  of  the  ||  Schizo 'poda  sb.  pi. 
[Gr.  7ro5-  foot],  a  sub-order  of  crustaceans,  named 
from  the  apparent  splitting  of  the  thoracic  limbs 
produced  by  the  great  development  of  the  exopo- 
dites  ;  hence  Schizo-podous  a.  Schizorhi'nal  a. 
Ornilh.  [Gr.  f>iv-t  fiis  nose],  having  each  nasal 
bone  deeply  cleft  or  forked.  Schizotlie-cal  a. 
Qrnith.  [Gr.  QTJHTJ  a  case],  having  the  podotheca 
divided  by  scutellation  or  reticulation. 

1870  Henfrcy's  Bot.  §  247  In  such  a  case  the  term  *schizo- 
carj>  is  employed  to  designate  the  whole  fruit.  1905  BALFOUR 
tr.  Goebel V  Organog r.  Plants  n.  160  Andreaea.  .is  an  excep- 
tion, and  its  sporogonia  are  *schizocarpotis,  for  no  lid  is 
produced.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  i.  51  That 
form  of  perivisceral  cavity  which  I  have  termed  a  *schizo- 
coele.  1888  ROLLESTON  Sf.  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  30 
The  well-known  term  schjzocoele  may  be  retained  for  them 
[the  coelomic  cavities  of  Vertebrata\.  1900  Lankester's 
Treat.  Zool.  in.  26  Formerly  the  system  was  supposed  to 
develop  as  a  cleft  in  the  mesenchyme,  and  therefore  was 
called  the  '  *schizocoelic  system  '.  1875  HUXLEY  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  II.  53/1  In  the  Lamellibranchiata  and  Odontophora, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  perivisceral  cavity 
is  formed  by  splitting  of  the  mesoblast,  or  that  they  are 
*schizocoelous.  1883  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XVI.  682/1  Ccelomate  animals  are,  according  to  this  nomen- 
clature, either  *Schizodinic  or  Porodinic.  1848  WATER- 
HOUSE  Nat.  Hist.  Mammalia  II.  265  Sckizodo n  fuscits, 
The  Brown  *Schizodon.  1891  Century  Diet.,  *  Schizo- 


in  stem,  roots,  and  leaves  of  many  marsh  and  water-plants. 
Ibid.  209  The  reservoirs  arise  *schizogenetically.  1885  GOOD- 
ALE  Physiol.  Bot.  ggnote,  The  first  mode  of  development  of 
intercellular  spaces  has  been  termed  'schizogenic.  1883 
AtJiemeum  29  Dec.  870/3  [Mr.  J.  R.  Green  concludes]  that, 
at  least  in  some  species  [of  Hypericaceae],  there  is  also  a 
series  of  *schizogenous  ducts.  1884  COUES  Key  N.  Amer. 
Birds  (ed.  2)  170  *Schizognathism  is  the  kind  of  'cleft 
palate '  shown  by  the  columbine  and  gallinaceous  birds. 
1872  COUES  Key  N.  Amer,  Birds  229  The  palate  is  *schlzo- 
gnathous.  1887  HUBRECHT  in  Q.  Jml.  Microsc.  Sci.  Mar. 
61 3  "Schizogony  having  once  been  established,  it  must  have 


Med.  96  The  living  organisms  to  which  the  advocates  of  the 
germ  theory  attribute  the  causation  of  the  infectious  diseases, 
are  embraced  under  the  name  * schizomycetci.  1808  SALTER 
tr.  Lafars  Techn.  Mycol.  I.  title,  *Schizomycetic  Fermenta- 
tion. \qonCasselVs Encycl.  Diet.  Suppl.,  *Schizomycetous. 
1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  (N.  Y.)  XII.  229  *Schizophyte,  a 
microscopic  organ  ism  belonging  to  Cohn's  order  schizoporeae, 
and  allied  to  bacteria.. regarded  as  a  variety  of  bacillus. 
1887  GARNSF.Y  &  BALFOUR  tr.  De  Bary^s  Bacteria  37  This 
group  has  received  the  name  of  Fission-plants  or  Schizo- 
phytes.  184*  ERANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  *Schizopods.  1877 
HUXLEY  Anat.  Im\  Anim.  vi.  348  This  may  be  termed  the 
Scbizopod  stage.  1840  Conner's  Anim.  Kingd.  422  note,  The 
"Schizopoda,  .have  been  found  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to 


the  order  Stomapoda.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.t  Schizo- 
Podits,  applied . .  to  a  tribe  of  the  Crustacea. .  the  feet  of  which 
are  deeply  divided  into  slender  branches;  *schizopodous. 
1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vi.  367  The  Schizopodous 
Podophthalinia.  1884  COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  (ed.  2) 
165  In  the  Columbidae,..the  nasal  bones  are  *schizorhina1. 
1896  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  Introd.  91  Herein  he  [Gar rod] 
strove  to  prove  that  Birds  ought  to  be  divided  into  two 
Subclasses— one,  called  Holorhmal, . . and  the  other,  called 
Schizorhinal.  1884  COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  (ed.  2)  125 
Such  a  podotheca  is  holothecal.,  .The  generic  opposite  is 
*schizothecal. 

II  Schi'ZZO.  Obs.  Also  skizzo  ;  //.  scriizzos, 
scizzi,  scizzis.  [It.  :  see  SKETCH  sl>.]  A  sketch. 

1686  AGLIONBV  Painting  Iltustr.  Explan.  Terms  s.  v.,  The 
Schizzos  are  ordinarily  reduced  into  Cartoons  in  Fresco 
Painting;,  or  Copyed  and  Enlarged  in  Oyl-PaiiHing.  Ibid. 
iii.  117  He  seldom  Designed  a  Story  in  his  first  Schiz/os, 
that  he  did  not  do  it  four  or  five  several  ways,  to  choose  at 
last  the  best,  a  1734  NORTH  Kxam,  n.  iv.  §  6  (1740)  234 
The  Craft s_-masters  of  that  Plot,  from  the  very  first  Scizzi 
of  the  Design,  considered  [etc.].  1736  LEDIAKU  Life  Marl- 
borotigli  I.  Ded.  5,  I  have  aim'd  at  no  more  than  a  brief 
Skizzo^  of  it  in  my  Preface.  1793  SIR  E.  HAKINGTON  (title} 
A  Schizzo  on  the  Genius  of  Man. 

i!  SchlafrOCk  (Jla-f,rpk).  [G.,  f.  schlaf-en  to 
sleep  +  rock  coat,  gown.]  A  dressing-gown. 

1836  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  I.  248  One  nasty  little  professor 
in  a  dirty  schlafrock  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and 
kissed  me  on  the  lips.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixv,  A 
student,  in  jack-boots  and  a  dirty  scklafrock^  was  lying  on 
the  bed  smoking  a  long  pipe. 

I!  Schloss  (jVs).     [Ger.]     A  (German)  castle. 

[1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  202  A  Castle  (which  the  Dutch  call 
Schlosse}.\  1883  'OuiDA1  Wanda  I.  61  She  had  a  beautiful 
little  schloss  on  the  green  Ebensee.  1896  Strand  Mag: 
XII.  282  Virginia  creeper  draped  the  quaint  grey  schlosses 
with  crimson  cloaks. 

Sclinapper  (Jnse-poj).  Formerly  also  snapper. 
[An  alteration,  after  the  equivalent  G.  schnappert 
of  SNAPPER  (f.  SNAP  v.  +  -ER  l),  a  name  which  has 
been  given  independently  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  to  many  different  fishes.  The  original  form 
is  retained  in  some  English  books,  but  is  obsolete 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.]  A  valuable  sparoid 
food-fish  (Pagnts  unicolor\  abundant  upon  the 
coasts  of  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

1827  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  W.iles_  I.  68  Snappers,  bream, 
flat-heads,  and  various  other  descriptions  of  fishes,  are  all 
too  found  plentifully  about.  1850  CLUTTERBUCK  Port 
Phillip  iii.  44  Besides  the  fish  above  numerated,  are  the 
Schnapper,  black-fish  and  eel.  1890  '  R.  EOLDREWOOD*  Col. 
Reformer '(1891)  171  The  first  fish,  a  twelve-pound  schnapper. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1859  All  Year  Round  No.  4.  So  We  had  been  accustomed 
to.  .fish.. for  Schnapper-fish weighing  from  seven  to  twenty- 
five  pounds.  1883  E.  P.  RAMSAY  Food  Fishes  N.  S.  Wales 
31  Schnapper-fishmg. 

[|  Schnapps,  sclinaps  (Jnceps).  [Ger.]  An 
ardent  spirit  resembling  Hollands  gin. 

1818  Blacfav.  Mag.  III.  403  Enjoy  your  schnaps,  give 
sorrow  to  the  wind.  1823  BYRON  Juan  x.  Ixxi,  Not  like 
slow  Germany  wherein  they  muddle  Along  the  road,,  .and 
also  pause  besides,  to  fuddle,  With  'schnapps'.  (11848 
().  W.  HOLMES  On  Lend.  Punch-bowl  16  He  went  to  Ley- 
den,  where  he  found  conventicles  and  schnaps.  1885  C. 
LOWE  Bismarck  II.  488  A  General,  talking  of  drinks,  had 
laid  down  the  principle:  'Red  wine  for  children,  Cham- 
pagne for  men,  Sc/ina^s  for  Generals  '. 

Scllliebelite  (jn^i'belsut).  [f.  the  name  Schne- 
bel-in  (see  below)  +  -ITE.]  An  explosive  principally 
composed  of  specially  treated  chlorate  of  potash, 
invented  by  the  brothers  Schnebelin  c  1893. 

1893  Daily  Keius  22  Sept.  6/6  L'Abbe  Schnebelin,  who 
was  illustrating  by  a  series  of  experiments  the  advantages 
of  Schnebelite  gunpowder.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  25  June  6/2 
Though  the  base  of  the  Schnebelite.  .is  chlorate  of  potash, 
the.,  powder  seems  to  be  less  dangerous  to  handle  than  any 
other. 

Schneiderian  (Jhaidl»*rifin),«.  Anat.  [f.  the 
name  of  C.  V.  Schneider  of  "Wurtemberg  (1610- 
So),  who  investigated  this  structure.]  Schneiderian 
membrane^  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  115  The  inflammation  of  the  Schnei- 
derian membrane,  and  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchia:  were  much  more  frequently  absent  than  present. 
1899  Allhutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  753  Situated  in  the  Schnei- 
derian mucous  membrane  is  a  large  number  of  bipolar  cells. 

II  Schnorrer  (Jnf  *r3J).  Jewish.  [Yiddish  var. 
of  G.  scknurrert  f.  schnurren  (slang)  to  go  beg- 
ging.] A  Jewish  beggar. 

1892  ZANCWILL  Childr.  Ghetto  \.  4  The  Schnorrer  felt  no 
false  shame  in  his  begging.  1899  Daily  Chron.  10  Mar. 
3/4  The  crowd  of  half-starved  immigrants,  consisting  of 
street  hawkers  and  schnorrers,  who  are  the  plague  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 

Scho(e,  obs.  form  of  SHE,  SHOE,  SHOW. 

Schoche  :  see  SCOTCH  v.,  SOUGH  v. 

t  Schoenanth.  Obs.  Also  (erron.)  schfB-, 
SC8B-.  [ad.  mod.L.  sch&nanthus,  a.  late  Gr. 
a \oivavQos  (also  ox.otv6ivB^ttj\oiva.vOtov\  f.  c^oiV-os 
rush  -J-  avOos  flower.]  A  sweet-scented  grass  of 
Asia,  Andropogon  SchcenantJnts^  formerly  used  in 
medicine ;  camel's-hay. 

1702  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1257  This  is  easily 
known  from  the  other  Schaenanths  in  having  hollow  Oat- 
like  husks.  1711  tr.  Pome? s  Hist.  Drugs  I.  no  Schcenanth. 
1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl,,  SfefMUMrtL  or  Schynanth.., 
the  dried  stalk  of  a  plant  brought  to  us  from  Arabia. 
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SCHCENE. 

t  Schoene.  Obs.  Also  scheue.  [ad.  L.  sck&ntts, 
a.  Gr.  ffxptvos,  commonly  believed  to  be  a  use  of 
ffxotvos  rush,  rope,  but  possibly  a  foreign  word. 
Cf,  F.  schene.~\  An  ancient  measure  of  distance 
mentioned  by  Gr.  writers  and  Pliny  (chiefly  as  in 
use  among  the  Persians) ;  the  length  is  variously 
stated  at  from  30  to  60  stadia  (—  3^  to  7  miles). 

1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  300  Islande..is  extended  be- 
twene  the  south  and  the  north  almost  two  hundreth  schoenes 
in  longitude.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  274  Measure 
not  wisedome  by  the  Persian  Schcene.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  132  Three  Schcenes  aboue  the  South  angle  of  the 
Delta,  (each  Schcene  containing  flue  miles  at  the  least,  and 
sometimes  seuen  and  a  half).  1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  112 
In  Aegypt  they  reckon  by  Schumes  of  various  Magnitude, 
some  60,  some  40,  some  20  Furlongs. 

Sclioeiiobatic  (skflwbsetik),  a,  rare*1,  [ad. 
Gr.  ffxotvoj3a.Tift-6$ ,  f,  (T\oivo&aT7}$  (L.  schcenobates) 
rope-dancer,  f.  a\QWQ-*  rope  +  £a-,  fioivtar  to  walk.] 
Pertaining  to  rope-walking.  So  Schoeno'batist,  a 
rope-walker,  rope-dancer. 

1839  Blackiv.  Mag.  XLVI.  21  A  troop  of  young  schoeno- 
batists.  1862  London  Rev,  23  Aug.  160  Scsenobatic  [sic] 
or  acrobatic  feats. 

Schofeet,  obs.  form  of  SOFFIT. 

Schoffe,  obs.  form  of  SCOFF,  SHOVE. 

Schoind,  variant  of  SCHYND  Obs. 

Schoir,  -ling,  Sc.  forms  of  SHORE,  SHORLING. 

Scholar  (skp'lar).  Forms :  I  scolere,  scoliere, 
3-7  scholer,  4-5  scolere,  4-6  scoler,  5  scolare, 
skolere,  scolier,  (Caxton  escolyer),  5-6  scolar, 
5-7  scolier,  6  scolear,  -eir,  scollar,  skoller,  sko- 
lar,6-7  scholler,-ar,  schooler,  7  schoolar,  skool- 
ler,  skollar,  (sholar),  6-9  vulgar  schollard,  9 
scholard,  6-  scholar.  [OE.  scolere ,  scoliere 
(  =  QHG.  ftr#0/arz,  MHG.  schuol&ret  early  mod. G. 
schufert  now  schiiler)y  ad.  late  L.  scholar-is  (f. 
schola  SCHOOL),  with  substitution  of  the  native 
ending -EH  !.  The  word  is  rare  in  OE.,  and  the 
ME.  scoler(e  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  a.  OF. 
escoler,  escolier  (mod.F.  tcolier}.  Cf.  Du.  scholier 
(?from  Fr.),  MDu.  also  scholars,  scholer.'] 

1.  One  who  is  taught  in  a  school ;  now  esp.  a  boy 
or  girl  attending  an  elementary  school.  Often 
qualified  by  prefixed  word,  as  Sunday,  infant 
scholar,  DAY-SCHOLAB. 

cipss  Byrhtfertk's  Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  308  Seo 
raiding  ping3  J>sene  scoliere.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  51 
A  fraternite  was  beg^nhe..of  }onge  scolers.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  641  If  any  scolere  in  be  scole  HTs  skorne  at  him 
makis.  1402  HOCCLEVE  Let.  Cnpid  211  That  boke  sellers 
lerne  in  hir  chyldehede.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  i.  3  He 
was  neuer  gud  mastur  that  neuer  was  scoler.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  Skr.  m.  i.  18,  I  am  no  breeching  scholier  in  the 
schooles.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  266"Two  Schoole 
maisters  and  threescore  and  ten  schoolers,  a  1656  BP.  HALL 
Rent.  Wks,  Special.  Life  S  Some  unwise  friends . .  perswaded 
him  [my  Father]  to  fasten  me  upon  that  School  as  Master, 
whereof  I  was  lately  a  Scholier.  1820  SOUTHEY  Wesley  II. 
162  latwoor  three  months  there  were  twenty-eight  scholars, 
notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the  discipline.  1843  (title) 
The  Sunday  Scholar.  1888  J.  RUNCIMAN  in  Contemp.  Rev. 
LIV.  39  An  accurate  inquiry  disclosed  the  fact  that  38  per 
cent,  of  these  poor  scholars  were  breakfastless  every  morning. 

b.  One  who  is  receiving,  or  has  received,  his  in- 
struction or  training  from  a  particular  master ;  a 
pupil  (of  a.  master).     Now  arch,  or  rhetorical. 

<  looo  Canons  of  Edgar  10  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  246/14 
[>ast  sen  15  preost  ne  underfo  o^res  scolere.  c  1305  St,  Edin. 
Conf.  247  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  77  His  scolers  bat  ihurde  of 
him  gode  men  were  ynou}.  1340  Ayenb,  39  Ine  J>is  clergie 
hej>  dame  auarice  uele  scolers.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
III.  195  Pictagoras  hadde  J>is  manere  by  seuene  sci- 
ences :  non  of  his  scoleres  schulde  to  fore  be  seuen^e  3ere 
axe  resoun  nober  skile  of  his  lore.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  II.  396  Hys  escolyers  that  lerned  of  hym.  a  1590 
Marr.  Wit  %  Wisd.  yiii.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  56  Wit.  Your  most 
vnworthy  schoUard  Giues  to  you  immortall  thainks.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  102  Thy  Master  dies  thy  Scholier ; 
to  do  thus  I  learnt  of  thee.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  68 
We  are  become.. the  ba<;kwardest  Schollers,  of  whom  God 
offer'd  to  haue  made  us  the  teachers.  1699  BENTLEV  Phai. 
Ji.  57  While  young,  he  was  Scholar  to  Thales.  1745  J.  HAM- 
MOND Love  Elegies  xiii,  And  teach  my  lovely  scholar  all  I 
know.  1869  TENNYSON  Coming  of  Arthur  153  Merlin's 
master  (so  they  call  him)  Bleys,  Who  taught  him  magic; 
but  the  scholar  ran  Before  the  master.  1896  BESANT 
Master  Craftsman  (1897)67  It  looks  like  Grinling  Gibbons 
. .  or  perhaps  one  of  his  scholars. 

c.  transf.  One  who  acknowledges    another   as 
his  master  or  teacher;  a  disciple. 

1577  VAUTROULLIER  Luther  on  Ep.  Gal.  10  That  they  were 
the  ministers  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  scholers.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  vii.  §  3  To  professe  themselues  therein 
schollers  and  followers  of  the  auncient.  1606  B.  BARNES 
Offices  ii.  50  Gower  and  his  Scholier  Chaucer.  1759  JOHN- 
SON Idler  No.  68  f  4  The  Romans  confessed  themselves  the 
scholars  of  the  Greeks.  1791  BURKE  Let.  Memb,  Nat. 
Assembly  Wks.  VI.  37  Your  masters,  who  are  his  [Rous- 
seau's] scholars.  1842  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serm.  V.  viii. 
127  They  think  it  a  fine  thing  to. .profess  themselves  the 
devil's  scholars. 

d.  With  qualifying  adj. :  One  who  is  quick  (or 
the  reverse)  at  learning. 

<ri6o5  ROWLEY  Birth  of  Merlin  n.  iii.  232  Prince.  Dost 
think  thy  Lady  is  of  thy  opinion?  Gent.  She's  a  bad 
Scholar  else ;  I  have  brought  her  up,  And  she  dares  owe 
me  still.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  214  He  was  the 
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aptest  Scholar  that  ever  was.  1733  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1766) 
II.  177,  I  am  conscious  of  only  one  [good  quality],  that  is, 
being  an  apt  scholar. 

2.  One  who  studies  in  the  *  schools*  at  a  univer- 
sity; a  member  of  a  university,  esp.  a  junior  or 
undergraduate  member.     Now  only  Hist,  and  in 
official  use. 

1303  R.  ERUNNE  HandL  Symie  7909  pe  fourbe  sone  was 
a  scoler,  To  lerne  more  he  dyde  hys  power,  c  1340  HAMPOLE 
Prose  Treat.  ^  A  scolere  at  pares  had  done  many  full  syn- 
nys.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  4  With  hym  ther  was 
dwellynge  a  poure  scoler,  Hadde  lerned  Art,  but  al  his* 
fantasye  Was  turned  for  to  lerne  Astrologye.  1472-3  Rolls 
ofParlt.  VI.  33/2  Your  humble  Oratours  and  Subgiettes,  the 
Chauncelerand  Scolers  of  the  Universite  in  your  Toune  of 
Oxonford.  1372  Act  14  Eliz.  c.  5  §  5  All  Scollers  of  the 
Universityes  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  yl  goe  aboute  beg- 
ginge,  not  beinge  aucthorysed  under  the  Seale  of  the  said 
Universities.  1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  139  Such  a  con- 
fusion of  degrees,  that  the  scholier  knoweth  not  his  dutie 
to  the  Bachelor,  nor  the  Bachelor  to  the  Master.  1596 
DALRYHPUE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  II.  247  The  Burgesses 
and  skolleris  [at  Aberdeen],  1613-14  A  herd.  Ace.  in  Spald- 
ing  Club  Miscell.  V.  94  Gave  to  ane  Hungarian  scolier  for 
hissupporte. .  3  lib.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  11.43  The  Schollers 
here  in  the  night  commit  many  murthers.  1681  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  1656/2  At  the  very  Entrance  whereof,  the  Scholars  were 
placed  ;  First,  the  Under-Graduates,  then  the  Batchelors  of 
Arts.  1868  L ocal  Act  31  #  32  Viet.  c.  SQ  Preamble,  The  Chan- 
cellor, Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

f~b.  In  the  Elizabethan  period,  often  applied  to 
one  who  had  studied  at  the  university,  and  who, 
not  having  entered  any  of  the  learned  professions 
or  obtained  any  fixed  employment,  sought  to  gain 
a  living  by  literary  work.  Obs. 

1597;  PHgr.  Parnassus  \.  74  (Macray)  Let  schollers  be  as 
thriftie  as  they  maye,  They  will  be  poore  ere  theire  last 
dyinge  daye. 

3.  One  who  has  acquired  learning  in  the '  Schools ' ; 
a  learned  or  erudite  person  ;  esp.  one  who  is  learned 
in  the  classical  (i.  e.  Greek  and  Latin)  languages 
and  their  literature. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1554  Sccleres  skelten  beratte  J>c 
sky!  forto  fynde,  Bot  her  was  neuer  on  so  wyse  couj?e  en 
worde  rede.  1540-1  ELVOT  Image  Govt.  (1549)  80  In  the 
habite  ofaschooler  of  philosophic.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado 
ii.  i.  264,  I  would  to  God  some  scholier  would  coniure  her. 
1607  Peelers  "Jests  (c  1620)  ii  He  goes  directly  to  the 
Mayor,  tels  him  he  was  a  Scholier  and  a  Gentleman. 
1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribse  181  As  becommed  a  Gentle- 
man and  a  Scholer.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.P.^Akenside\^\^. 
1787  IV.  290  A  very  conspicuous  specimen  of  Latinity, 
which  entitled  him  to  the  same  height  of  place  among  the 
scholars  as  he  possessed  before  among  the  wits.  1820  LAMB 
Elia  I.  Christ's  Hospital,  Matthew  Field  belonged  to  that 
class  of  modest  divines  who  affect  to  mix  in  equal  propor- 
tion the  gentleman,  the  scholar,  and  the  Christian.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits^  Religion  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  07  Thus 
the  clergy  for  a  thousand  years  have  been  the  scholars  of 
the  nation.  1886  R.  C.  CHRISTIE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI. 
362/2  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger  (1540-1609),  the  greatest 
scholar  of  modern  times. 

b.  with  qualifying  word  indicating  the  degree 
of  one's  attainment. 

:  1290  St.  Francis  154  in  S.  Eng.  Leg,  I.  58  Bernard,  J>at 
was  a  guod  scholer,  formest  to  him  cam.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  iy.  iv.  i.  82  He  is  a  better  scholier  then  I  thought 
he  was.  1629  LENTON  Vng.  Gallants  Whirligigg\n  Marr. 
Wit  $•  Wisdom  (Shaks.  Soc.)  125  His  Childhood  next. .Re- 
quired them  to  put  him  unto  schoole,  Where  in  processe  of 
time  he  grew  to  bee  A  pretty  scholier.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR 
Gt.  Exemp.  \\.  Disc.  vi.  ii  An  ignorant  mans  faith,  .may  be 
as  strong  as  the  faith  of  the  greatest  Scholier.  1717  LADY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Pope  12  Feb.,  I  pass  for  a  great 
scholar  with  him,  by  relating  to  him  some  of  the  Persian 
tales.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  224  He . .  made  me . . 
a  much  better  Scholar  in  the  Scripture  Knowledge,  than  I 
should  ever  have  been  by  my  own  private  meer  Reading. 
i8ao  LAMB  Elia  I.  Christ's  ffo&tt*l,\}nfor  him  were  many 
good  and  sound  scholars  bred. 

C.  In  illiterate  use,  one  whom  the  speaker  regards 
as  exceptionally  learned.  Often  merely,  one  who 
is  able  to  read  and  write.  Freq.  in  vulgar  or  dial, 
form  scholar^,  schollard,  etc. 

1644  QUARLES  Jndgem.  fy  Mercy  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  79  The 
Vicar  of  our  Parish,  .being  so  good  a  Churchman,  and  so 
great    a   Schollard,   and    can    speake    Latine    too.      1667 
DRYOEN  &  DK.  NEWCASTLE  Sir  M.  Mar-all  \\.  ii,  Nay, 
faith,  sir,   I   am   not  so   good   a  schollard   to   say   much. 
1678  Qnack's  Acad.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1809)  II.  33  The  admir- 
ing patient  shall  certainly  cry  you  up  for  a  great  schollard, 
provided  always  your  nonsense  be  fluent.     1824  Miss  MIT- 
FORD  Village  Ser.  i.  207  He  [sc.  a  lad  of  thirteen]  is  a  great    , 
4  scholar ',   too,  to  use  the  country  phrase.    1853  LYTTON    I 
My  Novel  i.  iii,  You  know  Mark  was  a  schollard,  sir,  like    \ 
my  poor,  poor  sister.    1893  PEEL^S/ten  I'alley  274  When  the 
paper  was  bought  by  Law's  work-people,  they  had  to  seek 
up  John  Jowett,  or  some  other  scholar  to  read  it  aloud  to 
them. 

4.  A  student  who  receives  emoluments,  during  a 
fixed  period,  from  the  funds  of  a  school,  college,  or 
university,  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  his  educa- 
tion or  studies,  and  as  a  reward  of  merit. 

At  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Durham  such  students  wear  a  distinctive  academic 
dress,  and  have  special  seats  in  hall  and  chapel. 

1511-2  Act  3  Hen.  VIII^c.  22  §  5  Any  particular  persone 
being  fellowe  or  scoler  of  any  of  the  said  Colleges  or  Halles. 
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will  take  place  on  Thursday.  Ibid,  n  June  3/2On  Monday 
last,  Mr.  Spranger,  commoner  of  Exeter  Coll.  was  elected 
a  Scholar  of  that  Society.  1853  'C.  BEDE*  Verdant  Green 
I.  v,  A  scholar's  gown  was  accordingly  produced.  1857  Act 
20  #  21  Viet.  c.  84  Sched.  §  71  The  foundation  scholars  at 
the  lower  school  [Dulwich]  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governors. 

6.  attrib.&b&Comh.^  scholar-craft,  -part  )phrase\ 
appositive,  as  scholar-pr  inter  t  -saint  ;  -^scholar- 
respecting  adj. 

1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xi,  And  since  you  like  *scholarcraft 
so  well,  Mary  Avenel,  you  shall  see  whether  Edward  or  I 
have  most  of  it.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Cliarac.  I.  333  twte,  The 
full  advantage  of  a  just  and  liberal  Education,  by  uniting 
the  *Scholar-part  with  that  of  the  real  Gentleman  and  Man 
of  Breeding.  1599  PORTER  Angry  JFo;«.  .4  £;«£•£  (Percy  Soc.) 
27  That  womans  will  borne,  common,  *scholler  phrase.  1902 
M.  R.  JAMES  in  Camb.  Mod.  Hist.  I.  xvii.  619  The  sixteenth 
century  was  the  age  of  publication.  What  had  been  re- 
covered was  given  to  the  world  by  the  great  *scholar- 
printers.  1595  Polimanteiet-  in  Brydges  Brit.  Bibl.  I.  275 
A  *schollar-respecting  honor.  1894  Dublin  Rer.  Oct.  340 
The  serene  *scholar-saint,  the  Benedictine,  Jean  Mabillon. 
b.  Scholar  's  mate  \  see  MATE  sbj-  b.  Also 
t  scholar's  check. 

1656  tr.  Biochimo's  Chesse-Play  17  The  Schollers  Mate. 
1688  HOLME  Armonry  in,  v.  264/1  Scholars  Check, 

Hence  Scho'lar  v.  (tionce-wd.  in  pa.  pple.  and 
gerund),  intr.  to  act  the  scholar  or  learner;  trans. 
?  to  educate  as  a  scholar. 

1793  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Lett.  (1843)  V.  402,  I  have  been 
scholaring  all  day,  and  mastering  too  ;  for  our  lessons  are 
mutual.  1836  MAHONY  Reliques  I.  309  (tr.  Cresset)  Thus 
for  a  time  did  Vert-Vert  dwell  Safe  in  this  holy  citadelle  ; 
Scholared  like  any  well-bred  abbe,  And  loved  by  many  a 
cloistered  Hebe". 


Kings-Scholar  at  Westminster-School,  for  a  Thursday-  j 
Nights  Exercise.  1831  Oxf.  Univ.  Herald  \^  Feb.  3/3^The  j 
election  for  a  Vinertan  Scholar^in  the  room  of  Mr.  Giles,  ; 


Scholarch  (skJu'lajk).  Hist.  [ad.  Gr. 
apX-V  (mod.L.  schofarcha,  G.  scholarcK],  f.  ffx°**l 
SCHOOL  +  -apxys  ruler.]  The  head  or  ruler  of  a 
school  :  spec.  a.  The  head  of  an  Athenian  school  , 
of  philosophy,  b.  In  certain  parts  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  France,  an  official,  or  one  of 
a  body  of  officials,  formerly  charged  with  the  in- 
spection of  the  schools  within  a  city  or  'district. 

1863  DOWDING  Life  G.  Calixtus  145  (  I  will  not  deny,'  he 
tells  the  Scholarchs  of  Nurnberg,  'that'  [etc.].  a  1871 
GROTE  Aristotle  (1872)  I.  ii.  52  The  Scholarchs,  successors 
of  Theophrastus  at  Athens.  1875  M.  PATTISON  Casanlion 
260  Laurence,  the  scholarch,  Casaubon's  successor  as  clas- 
sical professor.  1884  Ch.  Quarterly  XIX.  227  The  first 
Scholarch  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  was  Matthew  the 
Camariot.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  718/2  Xenocrates.., 
scholarch  or  rector  of  the  Academy  from  339  to  314  B.C. 

Hence  Scho  larchate  [=  G.  scholarchat\^  the 
office  of  a  scholarch  ;  the  body  of  scholarchs. 

i76z  tr.  B-uschings  Syst.  Geog.  V.  514  The  greatest  part 
of  the  clergy  in  the  town  are  referred  to  the  scholarchate 
and  the  ecclesiastic  office,  and  those  who  officiate  at  the 
spital  to  the  upper  administrator  thereof. 

ScliO'lardom.  rare,  [-DOM.]  The  realm  of 
scholars  or  scholarship;  scholars  collectively. 

1882  Fraser's  Mag.  Oct.  440  Under  the  new  secretary  [of 
the  Philological  Society],  .scholardom  was  ruled  to  ad- 
mirable effect.  1907  T.  C.  MIDDLETON  Gcog.  Knowl.  Time 
Discor.  Atner,  18  rw/et  A  most  damaging  blunder  in 
scholardom. 

Sch.olarh.ood.  rare.  [-HOOD.  ]  (In  quots.  ) 
a.  The  body  of  scholars,  the  learned  world,  b. 
The  condition  of  being  a  scholar  or  learner. 

1837  Taffs  Mag.  IV.  726  The  whole  scholarhood  of  Eng- 
land  consented  to  kiss  the  toe  of  William  Giffbrd.  1880 
J.  Ross  Hist.  Corea  x.  306  He  is  entirely  ignorant  of  their 
meaning  for  at  least  two  years  of  his  scholarhood. 

t  ScholaTian.  Obs.  rare-'1.  [?  f.  L.  scholdri-s 
SCHOLAR  +  -AN  ;  or  f.  SCHOLAR  +  -IAN.]  ?  A  scholar. 

1647  BOYLE  Let.  8  May,  Wks.  1772  I.  p.  xli,  I  am  confident 
..that  those  elevated  spirits  will  not  prove  half  so  costive 
and  pedantical,  as  the  great  scholarians  of  our  colleges. 

Scholarism.  Now  raw.  [f.  SCHOLAB  +  -ISM.] 
The  learning  of  the  (  schools  '  ;  scholarship.  Some- 
times used  disparagingly. 

1588  GREENE  Perimedes  To  Gentl.  Rdrs.  A  3  b,  If  there 
be  anye  in  England  that  set  the  end  of  scollarisme  in  an 
English  blanck  verse,  c  1590  MARLOWE  Fanstns  Chorus 
(1604)  A  2,  So  soone  hee  profiles  in  Diuinitie,  The  fruitfull 
plot  of  Scholerisme  grac't,  That  shortly  he  was  grac't  with 
Doctors  name.  1611  G.  H.  Anti-Coton  64  [He]  hath  a  pun*- 
pose  to  erect  a  new  Colledge  in  the  Vmuersitie,  where  he 
will  raise  the  study  of  good  letters,  which  are  falne,  sith 
these  men  have  soy  led  them,  by  reducing  them  vnto  a 
miserable  kinde  of  Schollerisme.  1878  DORAN  Mem.  Gt. 
Towns  225  There  was  an  impression  that  this  new-fangled 
scholarism  was  a  very  sad  matter  indeed. 

t  Schola'rity.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  scho- 
laritat-em,  OF.  sc(h)olariU(,  f.  sc/io/ar-ts  SCHOLA.H  : 
see  -ITY.]  The  status  of  a  scholar. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rtrz>.  v.  iv.  Wks.  1616  I.  251 
Content,  I'le  pay  your  scholariiie.  Who  offers?  1895 
RASHDALL  Univ.  Europe  Mid.  Agt's  II.  ii.  595  The  certifi- 
cate of  'scholarity'  was  to  be  refused  if  the  applicants 
Latinity  proved  unequal  to  the  strain. 

Scho'larize,  v.  rare-1,  [f.  SCHOLAR  +  -IZE.] 
intr.  To  study  at  a  university. 

1894  J.  H.  WVLIE  Hist.  Eng.  Hen.  IV,  II.  359  Thomas 
Gascoigne,  a  sickly  youth  then  scholarizing  at  Oriel. 

Scho'larless,  a.   rare-1.    [-LESS.]     \Vithout 

scholars  or  pupils. 

1887  RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  310  Turner  being  ..  lawless 
alike  and  scholarless. 
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Scholarlike,  a.  and  adv.   [-LIKE.]     A.  adj. 

1 1.  Pertaining  to  scholars  or  '  the  schools  * ; 
scholastic.  Obs. 

1577  tr.  Bnllingcr's  Dec.  v.  iv.  895  We  do  not  meane  a 
childlike  and  scholerlike  examination  [orig.  examen.  ,puer~ 
ile  et  scholastic™  >n].  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong^ 
Scholastique,  scholerlike,  1592  NASHE  Strange  Newes  D  3, 
They,  .bad  himperforme  all  the  SchoIIerlike  ceremonies  and 
disputatiu*  right  appertaining  thereto. 

2.  Resembling  or  befitting  a  scholar  or  learned 
man  ;  scholarly. 

1589  Marprel.  Epitome  Bib,  What  cannot  a  smooth 
tongue,  and  a  schollerlike  wit  bring  to  passe  ?  1672  DRVDEM 
Def.  Epil.  In  Com/.  Granada  n.  172  Truewit  was  a  Scholar- 
like  kind  of  man.  1734  A.  A.  SYKES  znd  Defence ',  Dissert. 
Phlegon  6,  I  shall  always  acknowledge  the  schollarlike 
manner  in  which  they  have  both  wrote.  1858  MOTLKY^.^. 
28  May,  Corr.  (1889)  I.  227  Stirling,  .is  mild,  amiable,  bald- 
headed,  scholarlike.  1862  MAX  MULT.ER  Chips  (1880)  I.  ix. 
195  He  set  to  work  in  a  more  scholarlike  spirit. 

f  B.  adv.  Like  a  scholar  or  learned  man ;  in  a 
manner  befitting  a  scholar.  Obs. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  B  j  b,  Euery  mans  wit,  can  geue 
lightly  a  reason  of  diuers  thinges, . .  &  yet  not  be  able  to  set 
the  same  in  order  Scholerlike,  either  to  proue,  or  to  confute. 
1589  ftlarprel.  Epitome  Bib,  Wherein  he  hath  behaued 
hunselfe  verye  scholerlike.  1627  AHP.  ABBOTT  Narr.  in 
Rushw.  Hist,  Coll.  (1659)  I.  441,  I  pray  you  tell  his  Majesty 
that  I  am  dealt  with  neither  Manlynor  Scholar-like. 

So  f  Scholar-likely  adv. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  Drie  Dinner  To  Rdrs.  Aa2b, 
Thus  very  rudely,  I  obtrude  vnto  thee  not  a  banquet,  but 
a  byt  rather  of  each  dish  Scholler-Hkely,  that  is,  badly 
carued.  For  Schollers  are  bad  Caruers. 

Scholarliness  (sk^-liilines).  [f.  SCHOLABLY 
+  -NES8.]  Scholarly  quality  or  character. 

16x1  COTGR.,  Scholarite>  schollership,  schollerlinesse.  1868 
Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (I$TJ)  I.xviii.  1^32  That  mixture  of  scho- 
larliness  and  high  spirit  that  was  inherent  in  the  Norman 
and  Angevin  princes.  1906  Hibbert  Jrnl.  Oct.  54  The 
writer's  argumentative  force  and  facile  scholarliness. 

Scholarly  (skp-lidi),  a.    [f.  SCHOLAR  +  -LY  1.] 

Not  in  Johnson  or  Todd. 

Pertaining  to,  or  characterizing,  a  scholar;  befit- 
ting, or  natural  to,  a  scholar;  learned,  erudite. 

1638  PEACHAM  Valley  of  Variety  Ep.  Ded.,  They  are 
compact  of  rarieties,  to  enable  ingenious  and  schollerly  dis- 
course. 1821  SCOTT  Keniltu.  x«,  And  learned  Master  Mum- 
blazen,  too,  can  say  scholarly  things  of  their  inferiority. 
1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  vii,  The  scholarly  poet's  temper 
[got]  more  and  more  venomous.  1908  R.  BRIDGES  Sel. 
Poems  R.  IV.  Dixon  (1909)  p.  xix,  A  tallish  elderly  figure, 
its  litheness  lost  in  a  slight,  scholarly  stoop. 

Scholarly  (skp-laili),  adv.  rare.  [f.  SCHOLAR 
+  -LY  ^.]  As  befits  a  scholar. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  i.  iii.  z  What  saies  my  Bully 
Rooke  ?  speake  schollerly,  and  wisely.  1868  Contemp.  Rev. 
IX.  287  The  revision  is  carefully  and  scholarly  done.  1903 
KIPLING  5  Nations  50  We  shall  harness  horses  (Death's  own 
pale  horses)  and  scholarly  plough  the  sands. 

Scholarship  (sk^-laajip).  Forms :  see  SCHO- 
LAR. [-SHIP.] 

1.  The  attainments  of  a  scholar  ;  learning,  erudi- 
tion ;    esp.    proficiency  in   the  Greek   and  Latin 
languages  and  their  literature.    Also,  the  collective 
attainments   of    scholars;    the    sphere    of    polite 
learning. 

1589  NASHE  Pref.  Greene's  Menaphon  (Arb.)  16-17  [T. 
Atchelow]  hath  more  than  once  or  twise  manifested  his 
deepe  witted  schollership  in  places  of  credit.  1624  GATAKER 
Transubst.  75  He  hath  a  singular  piece  of  Schollership  by 
_ _-r-"trimseIfe  to  justify  his  Exposition.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  280 
Ye  once  were  justly  fam'd  for  bringing  forth  Undoubted 
scholarship  and  genuine  worth.  1823  D'!SKAELI  Cur.  Lit. 
Ser.  ii.  (1851)  313  Scholarship  has  "hitherto  been  a  term 
reserved  for  the  adept  in  ancient  literature.  1887  RUSKIN 
Prxterita  II.  18  His  memory  (the  necessary  Instrument  of 
great  scholarship)  errorless  and  effortless. 

b.  Applied,  by  unlearned  speakers,  etc.,  to  edu- 
cational attainments  of  a  more  modest  character. 

1620  ROWLANDS  Nt.  Raven  8  Then  for  my  schollership 
a  gentleman,  Both  reade  and  write,  and  cast  a  count  1  can. 
1650  COWLEY  Guardian  i.  iii,  Hast  thou  scholarship  enough 
"*  to  make  a  Brewers  clerk  ?  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  26  p  6 
My  reputation  for  scholarship,  .was.  .considered  as  a  crime. 
1860  WARTER  Sea-board  II.  30,  I  did  not  tell  you  what  the 
lady  said  to  me  on  my  telling  her  I  was  no  scholar.  '  Never 
mind  that,'  said  she.. .'  Your  no  scholarship  is  no  hindrance 
if  you  are  only  faithful.1 

to.  *  Literary  education1  (J.).   Obs.  rare. 

1644  MILTON  Ednc.  3  This  place  should  be  at  once  both 
School  and  University,  not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other 
house  of  Schollership,  except  it  be  some  peculiar  Colledge 
of  Law,  or  Physick. 

2.  The  status  or  emoluments  of  a  scholar  (see 
SCHOLAR  4)  at  a  school,  college,  or  university. 

1535-6  Act  27  Hen.  Vll f,  c.  42  §  i  The. .  Felowshippes 
Scolershippes  Dimishippes.. within  the  said  Universities. 
a  1583  SIR  H.  GILBERT  Q.  Eliz.  A  chad.  (1869)  m  And  also 
the  other  vniuersitles  snail  then  better  suffize  to  relcivc 
poore  schollers,  where  now  the  youth  of  nobility  and  gentle- 
men, taking  vp  their  schollarshippes  and  fellowshippes,  do 
disapoincte  the  poore  of  their  Hvinges  and  avauncetnentes. 
1746  T._\VARTON  Progr.  Discontent  23  A  Scholarship  but 
half  maintains,  And  College  Rules  are  heavy  Chains.  1829 
R.GILBERT  J,iber  Scholast.  3  Craven  Scholarships.  Ibid. 
5  Dean  Ireland's  Scholarships.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brwn 
i.  vi,  I  know  I'd  sooner  win  two  School-house  matches 
running  than  ;?et  the  Ballio!  scholarship  any  day.  1884 
J.  F.  Moss  Hkndbk.  New  Code  78  What  are  called  Ele- 
mentary School  Scholarships.  1861  J.  S.  WATSON  Life 
Person  xx.  239  He  was  sent,  on  a  scholarship,  to  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 
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t  Schola'Ster.  Obs.  [a.  med.L.  scholaster,  ad. 
OF.  scolaistre^  escolastre  (mod.F.  4colatre)%  altered 
form  of  escolaste^  a.  L.  scholasticus :  see  next.]  The 
holder  of  a  prebeud  in  a  cathedral,  to  which  certain 
teaching  duties  were  attached. 

In  quot.  1793  app.  used  loosely  for  a  scholastic  divine. 

1732  Hist.  Litteraria  IV.  ^98  The  old  Translators,  .have 
render'd  it  [Ecolatre]  by  a  very  unusual  term,  viz.  the  Scho- 
laster  Anselm.  1793  DISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  II.  63  The  inex- 
pugnable ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  ancient  heathens, 
.  .and  of  the  popish  scholasters  and  canonists. 

Scholastic  (skelarstik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
schotasticus,  a.  Or.  ax°^a<7TlK^s  studious,  learned, 
subst.  a  learned  man,  scholar,  f.  <?xo^a£(iv  to  de- 
vote one's  leisure  (to  learning),  orig.  to  be  at 
leisure,  f.  ax0^  leisure  :  see  SCHOOL  sb. 

Cf.  F.  scolastique,  Pr.escolastic,  Sp.  escold$ticO)\\..$colas- 
ttco,  G.  scholastisck  adj.,  sckolastiker  sb.] 
A.   adj. 

1 1.  Of  persons  :  Having  the  characteristics  of 
the  scholar  or  student,  as  distinguished  from  the 
man  of  affairs.  Obs. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  72  Then  shall  the  Nobles  possesse 
all  the  Dignities  and  Offices  of  temporall  honour  to  them- 
selves, sole  Lords  without  the  improper  mixture  of  Scholas- 
tick,  and  pusillanimous  upstarts,  the  Parliament  shall  void 
her  Upper  House  of  the  same  Annoyances  [etc.]. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  teaching  or  methods 
of  the  Schoolmen. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  13  This  man 
[Duns  Scotus]  meruellouslie  amplifiet  and  helpet  the  scho- 
lastik  Theologie.  1644  MILTON  Educ.  2,  I  deem  it  to  be  an 
old  errour  of  universities  not  yet  well  recover'd  from  the 
Scholastick  grosnesse  of  barbarous  ages,  that . .  they  present 
their.. novices  at  first  comming  with  the  most  intellective 
abstractions  of  Logick  and  metaphysicks.  1712  S.  CLARKE 
Script.  Doctr.  n.  349  The  Scholastick  Writers  in  later  Ages, 
have  generally  put  this  matter  upon  another  Foot.  1759 
GOLOSH.  Pres.  State  Pol.  Learn,  xi.  Wks.  (Globe)  443/2 
The  absurdities  of  scholastic  philosophy.  Ibid.  444/1  This 
slowness  of  conferring  degrees  is  a  remnant  of  scholastic 
barbarity.  1770  BURKE  Pres.  Discont.  Wks.  II.  340,  I  re- 
member an  old  scholastick  aphorism,  which  says,  'that 
the  man  who  lives  wholly  detached  from  others,  must  be 
either  an  angel  or  a  devil '.  18^2  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  329/2 
Those  of  the  former  class  [of  active  mind]  sought  for  satisfac- 
tion in  the  scholastic  philosophy. . .  It  was  for  the  most  part 
a  revival  of  the  philosophy  oj"  Aristotle.  1873  W.  G.  WARD 
Ess.  Philos.  Theism  (1884)  I."  160  On  this  particular  there  is 
no  difference  of  doctrine,  but  only  of  words,  between  other 
writers  of  the  scholastic  following  and  the  philosopher  of 
Konigsberg.  1884  PENNISGTON  \VicliJ'\\\.  120  He  is  answer- 
ing in  a  scholastic  manner  those  who  had  attacked  him 
with  the  weapons  of  the  schoolmen. 

3.  Pertaining  to  schools  or  school  education. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  96  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

.  .a  man  of  great  wit,  and  good  Scholastick  learning.  1691 
LUTTRELL  Brief  'Re/.  (1857)  II.  241  The  queen  has  sent  a 
letter  to  the  vicechanceller  of  Cambridge,  to  have  an  account 
what  persons  in  any  scholastick  preferments  have  not  taken 
the  oaths.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  137  ?  n  It  is  too 
common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  the  scholastick 
profession,  .to  disregard  every  other  qualification.  1791 
BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1759  I.  190  note,  Mr.  Muller,  of  Wool- 
wich Academy,  the  scholastick  father  of  all  the  great 
engineers  which  this  country  has  employed  for  forty  years. 
1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  vii.  (ed.  2)  157  Bavaria. . 
has  reached  the  eighth  of  its  people  in  the  number  of  its 
scholastic  youth.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  297 
Carstairs.  .united  great  scholastic  attainments  with  great 
aptitude  for  civil  business.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood'\\\t  A 
dainty  room,  with  nothing  more  directly  scholastic  in  it 
than  a  terrestial  and  a  celestial  globe. 

4.  Following  the  methods  of  the  '  schools  * ;  be- 
fitting the  school;  in  bad  sense,  'pedantic,  need- 
lessly subtle '  (J.). 

1779  JOHNSON  L.  P.t  Cmvley  Wks.  II.  28  The  following 
lines  of  Donne,  .have  something  in  them  too  scholastick. 
1820  HAZLITT  Lect.  Dram.  Lit.  266  It  [Sidney's  Arcadia] 
is  not  romantic,  but  scholastic ;  not  poetry,  but  casuistry. 
1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II.  56  The  perspicuous  good  sense 
and  scholastic  precision  of  Whately.  1871  EARLE  Philol. 
Eng.  Tongue  §251  The  modifying  words  especially.. look 
very  much  like  scholastic  products. 
B.  sb. 

1.  A  Schoolman  or  a  disciple  of  the  School- 
men ;  a  representative  or  adherent  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy. 

1644  fiuLTQMJTftWiM  Introd.  5  Doubt  not,  worthy  Senators, 
to  vindicate  the  sacred  honour  and  judgment  of  Moses  your 
predecesso^  from  the  shallow  commenting  of  Scholasticks 
and  Canonists.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  97  Aristotle, 
Gassendus,  Des  Cartes,  with  the  numerous  family  of  the 
scholastics,  all  ran  into  the  same  trackless  error.  1818  HAL* 
LAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  III.  426  It  was  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  Aristotle  that  the  scholastics  of  Europe  derived.  1875 
LONGF.  Monte  Cassino\\i  In  its  streets  The  Angelic  Doctor 
as  a  school-boy  played,  And  dreamed  perhaps  the  dream 
that  he  repeats  In  ponderous  folios  for  scholastics  made. 
1907  Academy  30  Nov.  184/2  In  the  year  1907. .one  must 
hesitate  to  discuss  Antonio  Rosmini — the  last  of  the 
Scholastics. 

t  2.  A  scholar,  man  of  learning;  otcas.  a  mere 
scholar,  as  opposed  to  a  man  of  the  world.  Obs. 

1657  Idiota^ s  Div.  Love  Ded.  2  They  perswade  themselues 
..that  hee  hath  taught  you  more  high,  and  euident  truths, 
..then  all  the  subtile  Scholasticks  and  subtle  politicks  put 
together  could  haue  done.  1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  244  p  2 
The  Town  Orators  ..  despise  all  Men  as  unexperienced 
Scholasticks  who  wait  for  an  occasion  before  they  speak. 
1748  HUME  Ess.  Mor.  <$•  /W/V.(ed.  3)223,  I.. am  in  Danger 
.  .of  passing  for  a  Pedant  and  Scholastic. 


SCHOLASTICISM. 

f  3.   ^SCHOLASTKR.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1844  CftAlK>$£i  Hist.  Lit.  Eng.  1. 49  In  1179  it  was  ordered 
..that  in  every  cathedral  there  should  be  appointed  and 
maintained  a  head  teacher,  or  scholastic. 

4.  Hist.  (repr.  Or.  a  \o\aoTiit6s}.     In  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  an  advocate. 

&4$  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  11.558/1  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  .followed  the  profession  of  scholastic  or  advocate. 

5.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  member  of  the  third  grade  in  the 
organization  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

1876  J.  MORRIS  in  J.  H.  Pollen  Lift  (1896)  181  Three  dif- 
ferent communities  under  one  Rector— the  novices,  scho- 
lastics, and  Tertian  Fathers.  1881  Memorials  Stonyhurst 
College  iii.  21  The  English  Jesuits  had  another  College  in 
Belgium,  at  Liege.  This  was  for  the  higher  studies  cf 
their  own  scholastics, 

6.  An  artist  who  adheres  to  ( scholastic '  or  aca- 
demic methods. 

1892  Daily  News  30  Apr.  6/2  Idealists  and  naturalists, 
scholastics  and  impressionists,  were  necessarily  exclusive 
when  each  was  struggling  for  the  ascendant,  and  claiming 
for  its  school  the  possession  of  the  truth. 

;  Schola'stical,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Al^o  5-6 
sco-,  6  sko-.  [Formed  as  prec.  +  -ICAL.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Story    Scholastical :      tr.     mcd.JL.     Historia 
Scholastica,  the  title  of  a  work  by  Petrus  Comeslor. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden.  (Rolls)  IV.  367  Also  hit  is  redde  in  the 
story  scolasticalle,  that  [etc.], 

2.  Following   the   teaching  of  the  Schoolmen ; 
pertaining  to  Scholasticism.    ^SCHOLASTIC  A.  2. 

1551  CRAN.MER  Ansiv.  to  Gardiner  m.  73  So  you  condemn 
of  madnes  not  only  al  ye  scholastical  doctors,  .but  also  your 
own  former  saieng.  1599  SANDYS  Enropte  Spec.  (1632)  155 
Which  scholastic.ill  subtilities  plaine  smteres  doe  not  love. 
1639  ROUSE  Heav,  Univ.  ii.  (1702)  18  The  Scholastical 
Commentators  living  in  those  which  are  called  the  dark 
ages  of  the  Church.  1669  BARROW  Expos.  Creed  (i6g7j  14 
margin.  This  scholastical  acception  is  not  ancient. 

3.  Following   the    methods   of  the    'schools'; 
befitting  the  school,  academic;  in  bad  sense,  pe- 
dantic, unduly  formal  or  subtle. 

_i53i  FRITH  Jitd&tt.  Tracy  Wks.  (1573)  79  A  proper  dis- 
tinction, by  the  whiche  you  may  escape  the  schotasticall 
snares  and  mases.  1538  STARKKY  England  i.  iii.  69  Thys 
vnyuersal  and  scolastycal  consyderatyon  of  a  veray  and 
true  commyn  \\ele  lytyl  schal  profyte.  a  1583  SIR  H.  GIL- 
BERT Q.  Eliz.  Achad.  (1869)  2  For  of  what  Comodity  such 
vse  of  arte  wilbe  in  our  lounge  may  partely  be  scene  by  the 
scholasticall  rawnesse  of  some  newly  Commen  from  the 
vniuersities.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  iv.  vii.  jf  2.  298  A 
matter  of  such  consequence,  as  was  not  to  bee  omitted,  in 
regard  of  any  scholasticall  disputation,  a  1626  BACON  Con- 
tro-u.  Ch.  Eng.  Resuscit.  (1657)  177,  I  speak  not  of  the  vain, 
Scholasticall,  Manner  of  Preaching.  1679  EVELYN  Diary 
4  Apr.,  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  preach 'd,  in  a  manner  very 
like  Bishop  Andrews,  full  of  divisions,  and  scholastical,  and 
that  with  much  quicknesse.  1793  D'ISKAELI  Cur.  Lit.  II. 
37  Terms  of  art  and  scholastical  expressions. 

4.  Belonging  or  attached  to  a  place  of  learning ; 
academic.    —SCHOLASTIC  A.  3. 

1536  BOORDE  Let.  in  Introd.  Knowl.  (1870)  59  In  the  paries 
bat  I  am  yn,  be  kynges  grace  hath  many,  5e,  (&  in  maner) 
all  maner  of  persons  (exceppt  some  skolastycall  men)  bat 
be  hys  aduersarys.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  Pref.  v.  §  i 
The  fauour  of  proposing  there  in  conuenient  sort  whatso- 
euer  ye  can  ohiect  (which  thing  my  selfe  haue  knowen 
them  [sc.  the  schools  in  universities]  to  graunt  of  Scholas- 
ticall cpurtesie  vnto  strangers)  neither  bath  fas  I  thinke)  nor 
euer  will  (I  presume)  be  denied  you.  1612  BRINSLEY  Lud. 
Lit.  xiii.  174  And  the  rather  haue  I  bin  careful  to  seek  out 
the  easiest  and  plainest  way,  that  I  might  allure  &  draw  on 
my  schollars  in  this  exercise, .  .to  proceed  as  in  a  scholas- 
ticall play,  with  vnderstanding,  loue  and  delight,  a  1672 
WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  120  A.  W...did  never  afterwards 
care  to  hear  of  New  Coll.  school  to  have  given  him  scholas- 
tical education  but  applied  all  that  he  had  to  that  of  Thame. 
1673  RAY  Jonrn.  Low  C.  36  No  Scholastical  Habits  as 
Gowns  or  Caps  worn  by  the  Students  [in  Leyden]. 
t  B.  s£.  =  SCHOLASTIC  B.  i.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1565  JEWEL  Repl.  Harding  259  There  is  Scotus  againste 
Thomas  :.  .the  Nominales  against  the  Reales  :  the  Scholas- 
ticalles  against  the  Canonistes. 

Scholastically  (sk01ae-stikali),flflk.  [f.  SCHO- 
LASTICAL +  -LY.a]  In  a  scholastic  manner  ;  like  a 
Schoolman  ;  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the 
schools  or  of  schoolmasters. 

1559  BERCHER  Nobility  Women  (Roxb,  Club  1904)  114  Ye 
muste  geve  me  leave  to  speake  a  lyttle  Scolastycallye.  a  1619 
FOTHERBY  Atkean.  Pref.  8  Dealing  onely  Scholastically, 
by  way  of  Logicall  Arguments.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac. 
Misc.  in.  i.  141  When  our  Princes  and  Senators  became 
Scholars,  they  spoke  Scholastically.  1812  L.  HUNT  in  Exa- 
miner Q  Nov.  716/1  Poets  and  others  who  have  been  scho- 
lastically  brought  up.  1882-3  Schajfs  Encycl.  Relig. 
Knowl.  III.  2221  The  old-fashioned,  scholasticallydeveloped 
Lutheran  orthodoxy. 

Scholasticate  (skolce-stik^t).  Eccl.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  sc  kolas ficdius  (u  stem),  f.  scholastic -us  SCHO- 
LASTIC a. :  see  -ATE  l.]  A  house  of  studies  for 
members  of  the  third  grade  in  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

1873  J.  MORRIS  Troub.  Caih.  Forefathers  Ser.  n.  280 
Wherever  he  went  he  found  the  fathers  who  had  been  with 
him  in  the  Novitiate  or  Scholasticate,  now  Rectors  and 
Superiors.  1895  Month  July  101  Let  it  be  placarded  in  the 
novitiates  and  colleges  and  scholasticates  the  world  over. 

t  Scholas  "bleated,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SCHO- 
LASTIC +  -ATE  ^  +  -ED  i.]  Filled  with  subtleties. 

1772  NUGENT  tr.  Friar  Gerund  n.  i.  270  Seeing  Friar 
Toribio  so  scholasticated  with  these  vain  sophistries, 

Scholasticism  (skdrc-stisiz'm).  [f.  SCHO- 
LASTIC +  -ISM.] 
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SCHOLASTICIZING. 

1.  The  doctrines  of  the   Schoolmen ;    the   pre- 
dominant theological  arfd  philosophical  teaching 
of  the  period  A.  D.   1000-1500,  based  upon   the 
authority  of  the  Christian  Fathers  and  of  Aristotle 
and  his  commentators. 

i756-8z  J.WARTON/f«..P<Mte(ed.4)  I.  vi.  313  But  the  talents 
of  Abelard  were  not  confined  to  theology,  jurisprudence,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  thorny  paths  of  scholasticism.  1854  MIL- 
MAN  Lat.  Chr.  vi.  ii.  (1864)  III.  389  Erigena.  .the  parent  of 
scholasticism,  .as  a  free  discursive  Speculative  Science, 
before  it  had  been  bound  up  with  rigid  orthodoxy. 

2.  Servile  adherence  to  the  methods  and  teaching 
of  the  schools ;  narrow  or  unenlightened  insistence 
on  traditional  doctrines  and  forms  of  exposition. 

1861  HOLLAND  Lessons  in  Life  x.  146  He  found  his  county 
tied  up  in  formalism,  scholasticism,  and  tradition,  and  by 
.strokes  as  remarkable  for  boldness  as  strength  he  set  it 
free.  1878  BAYNE  Pttrit.  Rev.  \\.  47  This  argument. .was 
quite  in  the  manner  of  seventeenth  century  scholasticism. 
1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  127  Contact  with  the  world  had. . 
enabled  them  so  far  to  raise  their  heads  out  of  the  heavy 
fog  of  Jewish  scholasticism.  1884  HUNTER  tr.  Reuss*  Hist. 
Canon  341  The  unattractive  form  of  the  works  it  produced 
has  in  general  the  stamp  of  a  dull,  dry  scholasticism. 

Scholasticizing  (sk^lgs-stisaizin),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
*scholasticiu  vb.  (f.  SCHOLASTIC  +  -IZE)  +  -ING  -.] 
Inclining  to  or  favouring  scholastic  principles. 

1857  BADEN-POWELL  in  Oxford  Ess.  174  The  lingering 
remains  of  the  old  Scholasticizing  spirit.  1908  Conteinp. 
Rev.  Aug.  187  These  and  other  baleful  consequences  of  the 
scholasticising  and  centralising  tendencies  inaugurated  by 
Pope  Pius  IX. 

t  Schola *s tidy,  adv.  =  SCHOLASTJCALLY. 

I597  J  AS.  VI  Dxmonol.  To  Kdr.,  But  onelie,  to  speak  scho* 
lasticklie . .  I  reason  vpon  gcnust  leauing  species  and  different 
tia  to  be  comprehended  therein. 

Sohold,  obs.  form  of  SCOLD  sb, 

Schold(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHALL  z>.,  obs.  ff.  SHOAL. 

t  Schole.  Obs.  rare  —  *,  Anglicized  form  of 
SCHOLIUM.  (Cf.  SCHOLY.) 

1565  W.  ALLES  Def.  Purgatory  x.  98  Aske  theime  where 
these  prety  scholes  were  first  picked. 

Schole,  obs.  form  of  SCHOOL,  SHOVEL. 

tScholian.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?f.  SCHOLI-UM  + 
-AN,]  =next. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xix.  xii.  Vives  768 
Our  scholians  say  that  wee  must  neuer  respect  words  in 
matter  of  diuinity  or  Philosophy. 

Scholiast  (skJu-liaest).  [ad.  late  L.  scholiasta, 
a,  late  Gr.  tr^oXtaffTr/s,  f.  o>x°^(C*C«J/  (see  SCHOLIAZE 
z>.),  f.  Gr.  axo^t-ov  SCHOLIUM.  Cf.  F.  scoliaste 
(16th  c.  scholiaste}>\\..  scoliaste."]  One  who  writes 
explanatory  notes  upon  an  author  ;  esp.  an  ancient 
commentator  upon  a  classical  writer. 

In  quot.  1820  perh.  misused  in  the  sense  of  'schoolman' 
or  '  scholastic '  (as  if  =  G.  scholast).  The  mistake  is  not  un- 
common :  cf.  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  s.  v.,  where  the  sense  is 
recognized  (with  a  quot.  from  C.  Bucke  1837). 

1583  FULKE  Def.  Tr.  Script,  iv.  137  They  [the  General 
Epistles]  are  iwt  sent  to  any  particular  Church  or  persons, 
but  to  all  in  general,  as  the  Greeke  scholiast  truly  noteth. 
1642  MILTON  Apol.  Sweet.  Wks.  1851  III.  282  Which  the 
Masorethsand  Rabbinicall  Scholiasts  not  attending,  have 
often  us'd  toblurre  the  margent  with  Kcri  instead  of  Ketiv. 
1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch  (1879)  I.  143/2  The  scholiast 
upon  Thucydides  tells  us,  Themistocles  served  the  people 
of  Corcyra.  i8ao  SCOTT  Monast.  xxxi,  This  is  no  vain 
question,  devised  by  dreaming  scholiasts,  on  which  they 
may  whet  their  intellectual  faculties  until  the  very  metal 
be  wasted  away.  1837  HALLAM  Lit.  Eur.  i.  iv.  §  20  In  this 
academy  a  Greek  press  was  established,  where  the  scholiasts 
on  Homer  were  printed.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  Introd., 
He  let  it  pass,  with  all  the  discreetness  of  anexDerienced  theo- 
logian or  learned  scholiast,  preferring  to  point  his  whip  at 
some  object  which  could  raise  no  questions.  1880  SWINBURNE 
Stutf.  Shafts.  5  Least  of  all  will  the  method  of  a  scholiast  be 
likely  to  serve  him  as  a  clue  to  the  hidden  things  of  Shake- 
speare. 

fig.  i8&4  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  41  With  what  pride 
did  we  hail  her  {the  ship's)  return  !  She  was  our  scholiast 
upon  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty. 

Scholiastic(sk<Misestik),a.andj£.  rare.  [f. 
SCHOLIAST  +  -ic.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
scholiast,  fb.  sb.  ?  A  scholiast  (obs.}. 

1684  N.  S.Crit.  Enq.  Edit.  Bible  App.  292  There  is  no- 
thing that  Simon  has  written  concerning  the  public  Notaries 
of  the  Hebrew  Nation,  but  what  these  Diminitive  Saints 
and  nice  Stomack'd  Scholiasticks  are  extreamly  offended  at. 
1891  SAINTSBURV  Polit.  Verse  Introd.  15  They  require.. a 
rather  unusual  amount  of  scholiastic  annotation  to  render 
them  intelligible  to  generations  not  their  own. 

tSchO'lia:sting.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  ^scholiast 
vb.  (f.  SCHOLIAST)  -f  -iNG1.]  The  action  of  making 
a  scholium ;  a  commentary,  annotation. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Sjfst.3i2  The  ancient  Scboliastmg 
upon  him  [sc.  Hesiod],  writ  thus,  that  Hesiods  Love  was  o 
oupaviot  «pa><r,  os  *ai  ©eo?. 

t  Scho'liaze,  t'.  Obs.  rare  -  *.  [ad.  late  Gr. 
crvo&id(fci'|  f.  ffx<j^i-ov  SCHOLIUM.]  intr*  To  write 
scholia,  comment. 

1645  MILTON  Tctrach.  64  He.. who  thinks  to  Scholiaze 
upon  the  Gospel. 

t  Scho'lical,  a.  Obs.  rarer-1,  [f.  L.  sckofa-us, 
Gr.  crxoXiKos  (f.  Gr.  ^xoAr/,  L.  schol-a  SCHOOL  sb.} 
+  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  schools,  scholastic. 

a  1656  HALES  Golden  Rein.  (1688)  351  It  is  a  common  scho- 
lical  error  to  fill  our  papers  and  note-books  with  observations 
of  great  and  famous  events. 
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t  Scholio  grapher.  Obs.-rarr^.  [f.  late  Gr. 
ax°^l°ypa<f>~osj  f. c\6\tov SCHOLIUM :  see-GRAPHEB. ] 
A  writer  of  scholia. 

1710  Lond.Gaz.  No.  4656/3  Corrected.. by  the  help  of 
ancient  MSS.  the  best  Editions,  Scholiographers,  £c. 

11  Scholion  (skiJa'li^n),  $b±  Now  rare,  [Gr. : 
see  SCHOLIUM.]  —SCHOLIUM  i. 

1579  E.  K.  Spenser's  Sheph.  Cat.  Ded.,  Hereunto  haue  I 
added  a  certain  Glosse,  or  scholion,  for  tbexpcteition  of  old 
wordes.  1616  T.  BRIGHTMAN  (title)  The  Revelation  of  S, 
lohn  illustrated  with  an  Analysis  and  scholions.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  I.  53  An 
ancient  Scholion,  recently  discovered,  names  four  poets  who 
worked  under  that  prince  [Pisistratusj.  1882  FAKRAR  Early 
Chr.  II.  487  note,  The  opinion  that  the  Lady  is  a  Church  is 
mentioned . .  by  an  ancient  bcholiou. 

t  Scholist.  Obs,  [?  f.  L.  schola  SCHOOL  sb.  + 
-IST.  (But  perh.  an  error  for  sciolist.}'}  ?  One  who 
has  nothing  but  school  training,  a  mere  theorist. 

1618  W.  LAWSON  New  Orch.  fy  Card.  (1623)  i  A  Gardner. . . 
Concerning  his  skill,  hee  must  not  be  a  Scholist,  to  make 
shew  of  or  take  in  hand  that,  which  he  cannot  perforate. 
1671  PANTON  Spec,  Jnv.  104  To  breed  Gentlemen  at  Schools, 
and  in  Learning,  is  the  way  to  make  them  rneer  Scholists 
and  Pedants. 

11  Scholium  (sk^'lirm).  PI. scholia  (sk^u-iia) ; 
also  8  scholiums,  6-7  erroit.  echo  lias.  [med.L., 
ad.  Gr.  c^oAto?  SCHOLION,  f.  trxoAiJ  SCHOOL  sb.1  Cf. 
F.  scotic  fern,  (from  the  med.L.  plural)  in  sense  I, 
scolie  masc.  in  sense  i  b.] 

1.  An  explanatory  note  or  comment ;  spec,  an 
ancient  exegetical  note  or  comment  upon  a  passage 
in  a  Greek  or  Latin  author. 

X535  JOVE  Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  23  And  when  I  shulde 
make  scholias,  notis,  and  gloses  in  the  margent  as  himself 
and  his  master  doith.  1660  HEVLIN  Hist.  Quitiqnart.  11.42 
Mr.  Fox  was  fain  to  make  soom  Scholia's  on  it,  to  reconcile 
a  gloss  like  that  of  Qrleance,  whichcorrupts  the  Text.  1760-2 
GOLDSM.  Cit.  If.  cxiii,  Almost  every  word  admits  a  scholium, 
and  a  long  one  too.  1799  Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  136  Short 
Scholia  are  added  to  almost  every  chapter,  containing 
various  readings,  or  various  translations,  selected  with  much 
judgment  and  critical  acumen.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann. 
Q.  Neighb.  ix,  Judy,  however,  did  not  choose  to  receive  the 
laugh  as  a  scholium  explanatory  of  the  remark.  1904  R.  C. 
JEBB  Bacchylides  (Proc,  Brit.  Acad.)  9  From  a  scholium  on 
the  Iliad  (24.  496)  we  know  that  Bacchylides  spoke  of 
Theano  as  having  borne  fifty  sons  to  Anterior* 

b.  In  certain  mathematical  works  (e.g.  Newton's 
Principia):  A  note  added  by  the  author  illustrating, 
or  further  developing  some  point  treated  in  the  text. 

1704  J.  H  ARRIS  Z.£jr.  Techn,  I,  o&tadWM,  is  a  remark  made 
leisurely,  and  as  it  were  by  the  by,  on  that  Proposition, 
Subject  or  Discourse  before  advanced,  treated  of,  or  delivered. 
1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  (1726)  I.  23  Which  is  evident 
likewise  concerning  the  Orbits  of  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
from  the  Scholium  to  Prop.  9.  1741  WATTS  hnprov.  Mind 
i.  xiv,  Some . .  cast  all  their . .  metaphysical  and . .  moral  learn- 
ing into  the  method  of  mathematicians,  and  bring  every 
thing  relating  to  those' abstracted  or  those  practical  sciences 
under  theorems,  problems,  postulates,  scholiums,  corollaries, 
&c.  1824-5  BARLOW  in  Ettcycl.  Metrop.  I.  314/2  A  scholium 
is  a  remark  applied  to  some  preceding  propositions,  in  order 
to  point  out  their  relative  connection,  or  general  utility  and 
application. 

112.  ?  A  'copy-book  maxim',  trite  saying. 

1830  MARRYAT  King's  Own  xix,  The  old  scholium,  that 
1  too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt '. 

Scholl,  dial.  var.  SCHOOL  sli* 

Scholtrum,  variant  of  SHELTROX. 

tSchO'ly,  so.  Obs.  Also  6-7  scholie;  6 //. 
schollies.  [Anglicized  form  of  SCHOLIUM.  Cf. 
F.  scolie  (in  i6th  c.  sdiolie}.]  ^SCHOLIUM. 

1549  BECKE  Bible (i55i)Ded.,  One.. commodious  Byble  is 
put  furth  wyth  certayn  sundry  Prologues,  schollies,  or  briefe 
Annotations.  153^0  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  title,  Whereunto 
are  annexed  certaine  Scholies,  Annotations,  and  Inuentions, 
of  the  best  Mathematiciens,  both  of  time  past,  and  in  this 
our  age.  1594  HOOKER  EccL  Pol,  m.  viii.  §  2  That  Scholie 
had  neede  of  a  verie  fauourable  Reader  and  a  tractable. 
a  1697  AUBREY  Lives  (1898)  I.  100,  I  have  added  plaine  de- 
clarations and  examples,  manifold  additions,  scholics,  an- 
notations, and  inventions  which  I  have  gathered. 

fScho'ly,  v.  Obs.    [f.  SCHOLY  j£.] 

1.  trans.  To  write  scholia  upon  ;  to  annotate. 
1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  HI.  viii.  §  16  The  dutie  of  their 

teachers,  .must  needes  be  somewhat  more,  then  only  to  read 
the  sentences  of  scripture,  and  then  paraph rastically  to 
scholie  them.  x6ia  T.  JAMES  Corrupt.  Scripture  iv.  51  His 
Epistles  are  likewise  censured  and  scholied  in  2.  places. 

2.  intr.  To  comment. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  PoL  v.  xxii.  §  7  The  very  chiefest  cause 
of  committing  the  sacred  word  of  God  vnto  bookes,  is  sur- 
mised to  haue  bene,  least  the  Preacher  should  want  a  text 
whereupon  to  scholie.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  i. 

?,  I  have  prefaced  and  scholied  sufficiently  unto  the  Text, 
come  now  to  seek  out  [etc.]. 

Schomache,  80110121(6,  obs.ff.  SUMACH,  SHAME. 

Scheme,  obs.  pres.  pi.  of  SHALL. 

Sch.0od.ic  (skw'dik).  The  name  of  a  lake  on  the 
borders  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  j  used  attrib. 
in  Schoodic  salmon  or  trout,  the  name  of  a  variety 
of  salmon  (Salmo  salart  var.  sebago}  which  in- 
habits landlocked  lakes. 

1883  G.  B.  GOODE  Rev,  Fish.  Industr.  U,  S,  (Fish.  Exhib.) 
69  Station  for  collecting  eggs  of  the  Schoodic  salmon.  1884 
—  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  470  The  ..' Fresh-water  ' 
Salmon,  known,  .in  different  parts  of  Maine  as  '  Schoodic 
Trout ', 
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School  (sk«l),j£.l  Forms:  I  sc61  (?scolu), 
2-7  scole,  3-6  (in  Comb.)  scol,  3-7  schole,  (4 
cole),  4-5  skule,  4,  6  scoole,  4-6  skole,  Sc. 
soule,  5  skoole,  (scwylle),  6V.  sculle,  5-6  scoll, 
Sc.  scoulle,  6  skoll,  scolie,  Sc,  scoile,  scwle, 
Bcuil(l,  sehuill,  schuile,  scoill,  skuil(l,  6-7 
schoole,  schoule,  (scool),(7  Sc.  scoulljicooll), 
6-  Sc.  Bchule,  7-  school.  [OE.  scol  stMfem.,  a. 
L.  scjiola  (in  Rom.  pronunciation  scola}  school, 
a.  Gr.  <rxo\ijj  orig.  leisure,  hence  employment  of 
leisure,  study,  and  (in  later  use)  a  school.  The 
L.  word  has  been  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  Rom., 
Teut,  and  Celtic  langs. :  OF.  ««?/<? (mod.F.  ecole}, 
Pr.,  Cat.,  Pg.  est'ola,  Sp.  escnela^  It.  scuola,  Rou- 
manian' scoald',  OHG.  scuola  (MHG.  sckuoU, 
mod.G.  tt£«f/i),  MDu.  schole  (Du.  school,  mod.Fris. 
skoalle},  ON.,  MSw,  skole  wk.  masc.  (Sw.  skola 
fern. ,  Da.  skole} ;  Olrish  scol  (mod.  Ir.,  Gael,  sgoil}, 
Welsh ysgol,  Breton  skol\  alsoKuss.  mKO-ia  shkola. 

An  OE.  fqrm  scolu  occurs  once  in  the  OE.  Chron.  (Parker 
MS.)  an.  816.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  to  be  read  as 
scdlit,  with"~tfregular  «  due  to  some  analogy,  or  as  scolie, 
which  might  be  an  adoption  of  \-,,schdla  with  original  short 
vowel  (perhaps  from  the  pronunciation  of  Britons :  cf.  ^£lfric 
Granitn.t  Prasfatio).  The  OE.  scolu  troop  (see  SHOAL)  which 
is  often  confused  with  this  word,  is  certainly  unconnected. 

The  curious  i4th  c.  form  cole  is  perh.  aphefic  from  OF. 

O.  ;'/<:.] 

Irrtace  or  establishment  for  instruction. 
1.  An  establishment  in  which  boys  or  girls,  or 
both,  receive  instruction. 

See  also  BOARDING-,  CHARITY-,  GRAMMAR-,  INFANT-, 
PUBLIC,  SUNDAY-SCHOOL;  also  Free  school  (Fuse  a^,  32 b), 
Normal  school  (NORMAL  A.  3),  etc. 

. .  c  1000  ./ELFRIC  Saints'  Lives  (Skeat)  I.  50  Eac  hter  leornode 
on  ba;re  ylcan  scole  se  ceSela  Gregorius.    a  1225  Alter.  R. 
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were  Children  an  heepe.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  475 
When  he  was  a  child  and  went  vnto  fc^kule.  1512-13  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Scotl.  IV.  404  Maister  David  Vocat, 
maister  of  the  scule  of  Edinburgh.  1577  M.  LOK  in  Fro- 
bishers  Kvy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  87  My  late  father,  .kept  'me  at 
scholes  of  grammer  in  England  till  I  was  xiij  yeres  olde. 
1707  J.  CHAMBERLAVNE  Pres.  St.  Gt.  Brit,  in.  xi.  386 
There  are  in  London  divers  endowed  Schools,  which  in 
France  would  be  stiled  Colleges.  1784  COWPER  (title)  Tiro- 
cinium :  or,  A  Review  of  Schools. 

b.  Used,  without  article,  to  mean  :  Instruction 
in,  attendance  at,  a  school.    Chiefly  in  set  phrases, 
as  to  be  at  school,  to  go  to  school,  to  put,  send,  f  set 
to  school. 

c  1000  S<uv.  Leechd.  III.  184  Cildru  on  scole  betaecen._ 
c  1205  LAV.  9897  He  wes  isende  to  Rom  to  leornien  in  scole. 
?«  1300  Ox/.  Student  19  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  41  pis  child  was 
sijjbe  ido  to  scole.  13. .  5".  E.  Legendary  (MS.  Bodl.  779) 
in  Archiv  Stud,  neu,  S6r,  LXXXII.  337/17  Crissaunt.  .to 
cole  [so  often  in  this  MS.]  gan  to  go.  c  1430  LYDO.  Mitt. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  255,  I  hadde  in  custom  to  come  to  scole 
late.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \.  ii.  38  The  thyrd  syster.. 
was  put  to  scole  in  a  nonnery.  a  1533  LD.  BEKNERS  Htwn 
cxvii.  419  He  set  me  to  scole  to  Parys.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids. 
N.  in.  ii.  324  She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  schooie. 
1596  —  Merck.  V.  in.  iv.  75  That  men  shall  svveareTnaue 
discontinued  schoole  Aboue  a  twelue  moneth,  1751  JOHN- 
SON Rambler  No.  141  P  5  From  school  1  was  dismissed  to 
the  University.  1846  DICKENS  Cricket  on  Hearth  \.  25  She 
and  I  were  girls  at  school  together.  1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Loss  ff  Gain  i.  xii,  Some  say  that  school _is  the  pleasantest 
time  of  one's  life.  1857  HUGHES  ttitTTfrffum  n.  v,  The 
stock  contrivances  of  boys  for  wasting  time  in  school. 

c.  fig.  in  various  phrases.    To  go  to  school  (/<?, 
•\with} :  to  submit  to  be  taught  (by),     t  To  hold 
at  school-,  to  have  under  one's  control,  to  keep  in 
tutelage.    To  put ',  -^set  to  school',  to  subject  to  teach- 
ing ;  often,  to  presume  to  correct  (one's  superior). 

?  1404-8  Afan  know  thy  sel/Q  in  26  Pol.  Poetits  27  Lerne 
to  dye,  and  go  to  skole,  Sip  bou  fro  deb  may  not  fle. 
1416  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  16900  Tyl  I  hadde  gone  to 
Scole  with  Trybulacion.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867) 
97  Why  sonne  thinkst  thou  me  such  a  foole  ?  That  my 
childe  shall  set  his  mother  (0  scoole?  1570-6  LAMBARDE 
Peramb.  Kent(  1826)  301  Wee  must  give  these  good  fellowes 
leave  (after  their  woonted  manner)  to  set  the  Holy  Ghoet 
to  schoole.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  ii.  iv.  68  Wee'!  set  thee  to 
schoole  to  an  Ant,  to  teach  thee  ther's  no  labouring  i'  th* 
winler.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Rtlig.  Med.  i.  §  15.  30  What 
reason  may  not  goe  to  Schoole  to  the  wisedome  of  Bees, 
Aunts,  and  Spiders?  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i. 
vi.  (1739)  14  Rome  held  now  the  most  part  of  the  Churches 
of  Europe  at  School.  1697  DRYDEN  ISirg,  Georg.  in.  261 
The  Calf,  by  Nature  and  by  Genius  made  To  turn  the 
Glebe,  breed  to  the  Rural  Trade.  Set  him  betimes  to 
School.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xlvi,  You  must  e'en 
go  to  School  yet,  you  are  no  Conjurer,  for  ought  I  see.  1883 
M.  PATTISON  Milton  s  Sonnets  46  Milton  had  put  his  poetical 
genius  to  school  to  the  Italians,  Dante,  Petrarch, and  the  rest. 

d.  To  f  hold,  keep  (a)  school;  to  be  the  mast'1- 
or  mistress  of  a  school.     To  teach  (a)  school  ^iow 
dial,  and  U.  S.}  ;  to  teach  in  a  school. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  114  For  whanne  I  schal  "jy."  > ''ien 
close,  Anon  min  berte  he  wole  oppose  And  hoi? ^  Scole 
in  such  a  wise,  Til  it  be  day  that  I  arise.  •/**  ^  , 
GuiL  Pilgr.  21105,  I  lernede  mykonnyngoff.  to"»  ">yjf 
halt  hys  scole  nat  hennys  ffer.  1487  CuTOt?  t>kl  <"*• 
Manners  i.  xvii.  (W.  de  W.  f  1515)  E  vj  b  ",e  ^came  so 
poore  that  for  to  gete  his  lyuynge  he  taugJ* tn  les^?n  and 
held  scole  to  smale  chyldren  of  Corynthy"  W  COOPER 
Thesaurus,  Lnduiu  aperire^  to  beginne  to  >^  a  scftoote. 
1590  C.  OCKLAND  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (CamdtJ  74,  1  teach 
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schole  at  Grenewych.  1686  PARR  Life  Usher  75  Forbidding 
them,  under  great  penalties,  to  teach  Schools.  17x5  POPE 
Iliad  I.  Ess.cn  Homer  14  Phemius.. taught  a  School  in 
Smyrna.  1740  J.  CLARKE  Educ.  Youth  (ed.  3)  169  The 
Business  of  Teaching  School.. leaves  but  little  Time  for 
Study.  1770  GOLDSM.  DCS.  Vill.  196  There.. The  village 
master  taught  his  little  school.  i8ai  COMBE  Syntax^  Wife 
in.  47  An  Elephant  might  keep  a  school.  1828-30  GODWIN 
in  C.  K.  Paul  Life  (1876)  II.  304  [Eugene  Aram]  keeps  school 
at  Netherdale.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  July  226/1  By  keeping 
school. .she  strove  to  provide  for  her. .family.  1891  J.  F. 
KIRK  Svppl.  toAllibonJs  Diet.  Eng.  Lit.  s.v.  Emerson^  He 
taught  school  for  three  years.  1893  LKLAND  Mem.  I.  21  An 
infant  school,  .kept  by  the  Misses  Donaldson. 

e.  Proverbial  phrases.     To  tell  talcs  out  of  school 
(or   -\tke  school},   ^ forth  of  school:   said  ///.   of 
children  (now  rare  or  obs.}\  hence  fig,,  to  betray 
damaging  secrets.     Also,  f  to  tell  dut  of  school. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prav.  (1867)  19  To  tell  tales  out  of 
schoole,  that  is  hir  great  lust.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse 
(Arb.)  24,  I  shoulde  tel  tales  out  of  the  Schoole,  and  bee 
Ferruled  for  my  fnulte,  or  hyssed  at  for  a  blab,  yf  I  layde  al 
the  orders  open  before  your  eyes.  1629  -30  in  Crt.  <$•  Times 
Cftas.  I  (1848)  II.  65  We  have  some  news  at  Cambridge,  but 
it  is  too  long  to  relate  ;  besides,  I  must  not  tell  tales  forth 
of  .school.  i66a  STILLINCFL.  Orig.  Sacrx  i.  iv.  §  10.  70, 1  am 
very  prone  to  think  that  the  ground  of  the  great  pique  in 
some  of  the  Greek  writers  against  Herodotus,  was,  that  he 
told  too  many  tales  out  of  School,  and  had  discovered  too 
much  of  the  Infancy  of  Greece.  1679  C.  NESSE  Antichrist 
221  Which  book,  were  it  extant,  .would  tell  tales  out  of  the 
school,  1690!.  NORRIS  Kcjl.  Cond.  Hum.  Life  Ep.  Ded. 
(1691)  A  6b, 'Tis  well  if  I  do  not.  .make  them  Angry  with 
me  for  telling  out  of  School.  1887  T.  A.  TKOLLOPE  What 
I  remember  II.  vi.  102  A  very  handsome,  .supper,  at  which, 
k>  tell  tales  out  of  school,.. the  guests  used  to  behave 
abominably.  1894  SIR  J.  ASTLEV  Fifty  Yrs.  Life  I.  31 
Possessing  a  slight  failing  in  the  shape  of  *  telling  tales  out 
of  school '  as  the  saying  is. 

f.  Used,   without    article,    for :    A    session    of 
school ;  the  set  time  of  attendance  at  school. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  iff.  iv.  i.  10  How  now  Sir  Hugh,  no 
Schoole  to  day?  1797  F.  REYNOLDS  The  IVillv.  (ed.  3}  57 
Alb.  School's  up!  School's  up!  1834  Tracts  for  Times 
No.  22.  5  It  still  wanted  a  considerable  time  to  school.  1857 
HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  iv;  About  ten  minutes  before  school 
Martin  and  Arthur  arrived  in  the  quadrangle.  1881 
O'SHAUGHNESSY  Songs  of  a  Worker  176  In  yonder  quiet 
ground  against  the  church  Where  between  schools  the  chil- 
dren play  with  flowers.  1893  LELAND  Mem.  I.  42  Keeping 
me  in  after  school  to  study. 

g.  Those  who  are  present  in,  or  are  attending,  a 
school ;  the  scholars  of  a  school. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12476  All  be  scole  on  him  can  wonder. 
1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  v,  The  whole  school  of  three 
hundred  boys  swept  into  the  big  school  to  answer  to  their 
names. 

h.  Applied  (with  defining  word,  as  upper,  lower 
school}  to  a  division  of  a  large  school,  comprising 
several  forms  or  classes.  Also,  in  Jesuit  schools, 
a  form  or  class, 

1629  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  iii.  15  The  Students  of  the  three 
under  schooles,  go  up  to  those  of  the  upper.  1857  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown,  i.  viii,  The  lower-fourth  form.. was  the  largest 
form  in  the  Lower  school.  1857  Act  20  $  21  Viet.  c.  84 
Sched.  §  45  There  shall  be  two  schools,  viz.  an  '  Upper 
School ',  and  a  '  Lower  School  *  [at  Dulwich).  1880  Macm. 
Mag.  No.  24^.  423  The  general  students,  or  boys  at  Stony- 
hurst,  are.  .divided  into  seven  forms,  or,  as  they  are  called 
there,  *  schools'. 

i.  The  building  in  which  a  school  is  carried  on. 
At  Rugby,  a  school-house ;  also,  the  large  class- 
room of  a  school-house. 

1843  DICKENS  Christ  HI.  Carol  \\,  The  school  is  not  quite 
deserted. .  .A  solitary  child-,  is  left  there  still.  1857  HUGHES 
Tout  Brown  i.  viii,  There  was  another  large  unoccupied  desk 
in  the  corner  of  the  great  school.  Ibid.  i.  ix,  They  saw  five 
or  six  nearly  new  balls  hit  on  the  top  of  the  School.  /££/., 
After  one  or  two  attempts,  [they]  scaled  the  schools. 

j.  High  school.  A  designation  applied  (with 
some  variety  of  use)  to  certain  classes  of  schools 
for  secondary  education  in  the  British  Islands  and 
the  United  States.  Also  attrib. 

The  fit  st  school  known  to  have  been  so  designated  in  Great 
_  Britain  is  that  established  in  Edinburgh  in  1519.  In  the 
year  of  its  foundation  this  Is  referred  to  in  the  records  of  the 
Town  Council  as  '  the  principale  schule  '  and  '  the  principal! 
gramer  schule  ',  and  it  had  by  municipal  enactment  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  teaching  the  higher  branches  of  school 
learning  within  the  burgh.  In  1531  it  is  mentioned  as  '  the 
hie  schule  '  (see  below) ;  this  appellation  occurs  frequently 
in  the  i6th  c.,  and  from  the  i7th  c.  onwards  has  continued 
to  be  the  official  name  of  the  institution.  About  the  middle 
of  ^the  i9th  c.  the  name  of  *  High  School '  was  giyen;  in 
imitation  of  the  example  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  principal 
secondary  school  in  many  Scottish  burgHs ;  these  schools 
having  been  for  the  most  part  either  founded  or  reconsti- 
tuted about  that  lime.  In  the  United  States,  the  term  seems 
to  have  come  into  use  about  1824,  and  is  applied  to  a  class 
of  schools  to  which  pupils  are  admitted  when  they  have 
completed  their  course  in  the  elementary  school,  and  which 
afford  preparation  for  the  college,  the  university,  or  the 
technical  school.  In  England,  when  used  without  qualifica- 
tion, the  designation  '  High  School '  is  understood  to  refer 
to  the  schools  establi.shed  and  managed  by  the  Girls'  Public 
Day.school  Company  (founded  1874)  and  to  some  other 
schools  similar  to  these  in  the  method  and  character  of  the 
instruction  given.  The  few  schools  for  boys  in  England  that 
arc  known  as  '  High  Schools  '  are  chiefly  of  recent  founda- 
tion. While  a  '  high  school  *  in  the  American  sense  of  the 
term  gives  advanced  instruction  only,  the  schools  so  desig- 
nated in  Britain  usually  include  elementary  classes. 

1531  Kdinb.  Town  Council  Kcc.  19  Mar  ,  I.  38  a,  Maister 
Adam  Melvil  maL-ter  of  the  hie  Schule  oblist  him  to  mak 
the  bairnys  pcrfyte  gramarians  within  thric  jeires,  1818 


SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  iii.  The  old  Town-Guard  of  Edinburgh, 
who.  .were,  in  my  boyhood,  the  alternate  terror  and  derision 
of  the  petulant  brood  of  the  High-school.    iBx6Acc.  High    \ 
School  for  Girls  (Boston,  U.  S.)  3  The  English  High  School    I 
[for  boys]  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1821 ;  and    j 
the  satisfactory  result  of  this  experiment  prepared  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  the  High  School  for  Girls.     1844 
EMERSON  Lect.  Ne~u  Eng.  Reform.  Wks.  1884  I.  262  In  a 
hundred  high-schools  and  colleges. 

2.  The    place   in   which   an   ancient    Greek    or 
Roman  philosopher  taught  his  hearers. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxi.  (.Clement}  154  He..5ed  full 
of[t)..to  J>e  scule  of  phylosophy.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Prol. 
13  He  persauand  thir  tua  princis  entir  in  his  scule,  he 
changit  the  mater  of  that  present  lecture.  1594  ASHLEY  tr. 
Leys  Le  Roy  67  b,  Alexander,  .gaue  to  the  Philosopher 
Anaxarchus  to  set  vp  his  Schoole,  a  hundred  talents.  1634 
MILTON  Comus  439  Or  shall  I  call  Antiquity  from  the  old 
Schools  of  Greece  To  testifie  the  arms  of  Chastity?  1651 
HORBES  Lcviath.  iv.  xlvi.  369  Also  the  Philosophers  them- 
selves had  the  name  of  their  Sects,  some  of  them  from  these 
their  Schools.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  xvii.  II.  40  The 
most  famous  school  [of  jurisprudence]  was  that  of  Eerytus, 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia. 

3.  gen.  An  institution  in  which  instruction  of  any 
kind   is   given    (whether   to  children    or  adults). 
Often  with  defining  word   indicating  the   special 
subject  taught,  as  dancing,  music,  riding  school.    \ 
In  recent  use,  after  French  example,  employed  as 
the  official  title  of  various  institutions  for  superior 
technical  or  scientific  instruction,  e.  g.  The  School 
of  Mines,  The  School  of  Economics,  etc. 

Also  in  the  names  of  certain  organizations  established  by    | 
various  nations  for  the  systematic  prosecution  of  archae-    j 
ological  research,  as  the  British  School  at  Athens  and  at 
Rome. 

ci44O/V0w/S.  Parv.  449/2  Scole,  of  pleyynge  gamys,  or  werre,    ' 
or  other  lyke . . ,  gignasinm.     c  1570  Pride  <y  Lowl.  (1841)  48    i 
Then  to  the  Master  of  the  daunsing  schoole.     1565  COOPER    j 
Thesaurus,  Ludus  gladiatoriits,  a  schoole  offence.     1579 
GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (&x\>.)  ifi  The  Senators  of  Rome,  .caused 
Schooles  of  Defence  to  be  erected  in  Capua,     a.  1583  SIR  H . 
GILBERT  (?./T//:r.  Achad. (1869)  5  The.  .Mathematician.. shall 
haue  in  his  Schole  a  shippe  and  gallye,  made  in  model).   1641 
EVELYN  Diary  5  Oct.,  To  this  school  join  the  music  and 
mathematical  schools.     1683  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyh'.  I.  93  Pro-    \ 
posed  that  care  be  Taken,  about  the  Learning  and  Instruc- 
tion of  Youth,  to  Witt,  a  scool  of  Arts  and  Siences.     1802 
C.  JAMES  Milit.  Dicf*  s,  v.,  Royal  Military  School  or  Col-    | 
lege.     1816  J.  SCOTT  K».  Paris  (cd.  5)  232  The  school  of    ; 
mines   [in  Paris].     1835  Rep.  Sel.   Committee   on  Arts^  fy    '• 
Manuf.  35  They  prayed  for  assistance  towards  establishing 
a  school  of  design.   184$  DISRAELI  Sybil  in.  viii.  Lady  Maud 
..longed  to  teach  in  singing  schools.    1886  C.  E.  PASCOIC 
Lend,  of  To-day  xxxvi.  (ed.  3)  315  At  Chatham.. is  the 
School  of  Military  Engineering. 

1579  GOSSON  (title)  The  Schoole  of  Abuse.  1589  U. 
HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  10  Or  else  a  free  schoole  of  skolds 
shalbe  set  vp  for  the  nonce.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr. 
iv.  i.  54  Tra.  Faith  he  is  gone  vnto  the  taming  schoole. 
Bian.  The  taming  schoole  :  what  is  there  such  a  place  ? 
1605  ist  Pt.  Jeronimo  i.  iii.  23  From  drinking  schooles.. 
From  dicing  houses.  1690  {title}  The  School  of  Politicks; 
or  the  Humours  of  a  Coffee-house.  A  poem.  1777  SHERI- 
DAN (title)  The  School  for  Scandal.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  <$• 
F.  I.  V.  190  The  science  of  astronomy  was  cultivated  at 
Babylon  ;  but  the  school  of  the  Arabs  was  a  clear  firmament 
and  a  naked  plain.  183*  THIRL  WALL  in  Philol.  Mus.  I.  495 
The  ancient  rhetoricians  were  a  class  of  babblers,  a  school 
for  lies  and  scandal. 

C.  Formerly  often  adopted  in  the  titles  of 
manuals  of  instruction  in  particular  subjects.  Now 
only  Mas.,  as  the  title  of  an  instruction- book  deal- 
ing with  a  particular  instrument. 

1696  R.  H.  (title)  The  School  of  Recreation  :  or  a  guide 
to  the  most  ingenious  exercises  of  Hunting,  Riding,  Racing, 
Fireworks  [etc.).  1733  M'th)  The  School  of  Miniature, 
erected  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant.  1845  E.  HOLMES 
Mozart  7  The  system  of  fingering  laid  down  in  this  violin 
school. 

d.  spec.  =  riding-school.  Hence  [after  F.  tcole\, 
the  exercises  or  system  of  training  for  horses  and 
riders  practised  in  the  schools.  High  school  [  =  F. 
haute  tcole\  :  the  more  difficult  class  of  exercises 
taught  in  the  schools. 

1850  WAVTK  Equestrian's  Man.  5  Tuition,  in  the  school 
alone,  can  seldom  make  a  good  rider.  1881  E.  L.  ANDERSON 
How  to  Ride,  etc.  Introd.  5  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in 
this  nation  of  horsemen,  riding  as  practised  in  the  schools, 
should  have  fallen  into  disuse;  for  the  manege  is  the 
foundation  of  horsemanship.  1884  —  Mod.  Horsemanship 
143  (title  of  chapter)  The  High  School. 

4.  fig.  A   place,  environment,   etc.,   where   one 
gains  instruction  or  training  in  virtue,  accomplish- 
ments, or  the  like ;  a  person  or  thing  regarded  as 
a  source  of  instruction  or  training. 

c  loop  >ELFRIC  Saints'  Lrves  (Skeat)  I.  38  Her  synd  eac 
l>a  cnihtas..mid   5am   ic  becom   to    cristes   scole.     €'1314 
Guy  Warm.  384  (Auchin.  MS.)  J?ou  art  y-tau;t  to  a  laSer 
scole.     f  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  634  And  bere  thow  wost 
J»at  I  haue  out  myswent,  Eschewetou  |?at,  for  swych  J>yng    j 
to  )>e  scole  is.     1390  GOWKR  Con/.  I.  174  As  he  which  of  the    I 
Scole  of  he-lie  Is  tawht.     1579  \V.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Faut. 
Lwc  i  b,  Whether  this  family  haue  bene  taught  in  the 
schole  of  the  holy  ghost,  or  in  the  schole  of  the  Anabap.    j 
liites.     1583  BODY  in   I.  H.  Pollen  Acts  cf  F.ngl.  Martyrs    \ 
(1891)  55  From  our  school  of  patience,  the  i6th  Sept.,  1583    < 
[i.  e.  from  prisonj.     1605   BACON  Adv.  Learn,   i.  29  Ihe 
/Egyptians;  which  Nation  we  know  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Schools  of  the  world.     1656-63  DAVENANT  Siege  of  ' 
Rhodes  v.  (1672)  64. 1  was  bred  in  Natures  simple  School. 
1671  MILTON  P.  R*  \\\.  238  Empires,  and  Monarchs,  and    j 
thu  radiant  Courts,  Best  school  of  best  experience.     1705    ' 


SCHOOL. 

ADDISON  Italy  Prcf.,  Italy . .  is  the  great  School  of  M  usick  and 
Painting.  1759  GOLDSM.  Prts.  St.  Pol.  Learn,  xi.  Wks.  (Globe) 
443/2  They  keep  the  student  from  the  world,  which,  after 
a  certain  time,  is  the  only  true  school  of  improvement.  1813 
BYRON  Corsair  i.  xi,  Warp'd  by  the  world  in  Disappoint- 
ment's school.  1833  K.  I'A'ERETT  Qrat.  (1850)  I.  395  The 
men  of  1776  were  trained  in  the  strictest  school  of  British 
military  discipline  and  conduct.  1840  MACAU  LAY  Ess., 
Clh'e  (1897)  534  A  succession  of  commanders,  formed  in  the 
school  of  Clive.  1849-50  ALISON  //»/.  Enr.  xlix.  §4  VIII. 
3  The  best  of  all  schools— that  of  great  operations  and  ad- 
verse fortune.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits^  J-'irst  Visit 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  5  He  [Coleridge]  said.. that  Sicily  was  an 
excellent  school  of  political  economy. 

6.  The  body  of  persons  that  are  or  have  been 
taught  by  a  particular  master  (in  philosophy, 
science,  art,  etc.) ;  hence,  in  wider  sense,  a  body 
or  succession  of  persons  who  in  some  department 
of  speculation  or  practice  are  disciples  of  the  same 
master,  or  who  are  united  by  a  general  similarity 
of  principles  and  methods. 

Sometimes  (e.g.  in  Roman,  Venetian,  Tuscdn  School'* 
British,  French,  Flemish  School;  with  reference  to  paint- 
ing), the  term  denotes  in  the  first  place  those  whose  training 
\\a.s  obtained  in  the  same  locality;  but  in  the  main  this 
local  association  is  understood  to  imply  more  or  le^s  com- 
munity of  doctrines  or  style. 

1612  BACON  Ess.,  Atheism  (Arb.l  330  Most  of  all,  that 
schoole  which  is  most  acused  of  Atheisme,  doth  demon- 
strate Religion.  That  is,  the  Schoole  of  Leusippus,  and 
Democritus,  and  Epicurus.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Worthy 
Cotmunnic.  I.  §  4.  66  If  by  faith  we  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  ; 
as  it  is  confessed  by  all  the  Schooles  of  Christians;  then 
[etc.],  a  1680  BUTLER  J??JH.  (1759)  I.  217  A  peripatetic  Cobler 
scorn'd  to  soal  A  pair  of  Shoes  of  any  other  School.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Sc/ien)/,  in  Painting,  is  a  Term  used  to 
distinguish  the  different  Manners  of  Places  ami  Persons: 
As,  the  Roman  School,  the  Venetian  School,  the  Flemish 
School}  &Ci  1771  SIR  j.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  iv.  Wks.  1797  I. 
61  The  Roman,  the  Florentine,  the  liolognese  schools... 
These  are  the  three  great  .schools  of  the  world  in  the  cpick 
stile.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  195  William 
Wycherley,  the  most  licentious  and  hardhearted  writer  of 
a  singularly  licentious  and  hardhearted  school.  1864  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Ajol.  v.  (1904)  173/1  There  are  various  schools  of 
opinion  allowed  in  the  Church  :  and  on  this  point  I  follow 
others. 

b.  Jig.  A  set  of  persons,  who  agree  in  certain 
opinions,  points  of  behaviour  or  the  like.  Of  the 
old  school:  old-fashioned. 

1798  Monthly  Mag.  Feb.  127/2  He  was  a  whig  of  the  old 
school.  1817  BYRON  Bcf>po  xxxiv,  He  was  a  lover  of  the 
good  old  school.  1827  SCOTT  Chron.  Caiwngate  vi,  She  did 
not  hesitate  to  admit  him  to  her  boudoir,  after  the  privilege 
of  the  French  and  the  old  Scottish  school.  1844  THIRL\\  ALL 
Greece  Ixiv.  VIII. 295  He  was  a  Roman  of  the  new  school, 
which  studied  to  soften  the  homely  roughness  of  the  old 
Italian  character. 

6.  slang,  fa.    (See  quot.   1812.)    Obs.      b.  A 
company  of  thieves  or  beggars  working  together. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  School,  a  party  of  persons 
met  together  for  the  purpose  of  gambling.  1851  MAYHEW 
Lond. Labour  I.  244  He  scraped  acquaintance  with  a  'school 
of  shallow  coves' ;  that  Is,  men  who  go  about  half  naked, 
telling  frightful  tales  about  shipwrecks  [etc.].  1856  WVNTKK 
Cur.  of  Civ.  xii.  (1860)  478  Inferior  classes  of  thieves  work 
in  smaller  'schools,*  say  of  a  couple  of  women  and  a  boy. 
Ibid.  481  What  is  called  a '  school '  of  boys,  who  pick  pockets 
in  concert,  under  the  eye  of  a  master.  1859  SlaMgDict,i 
ScJtool,  or  Mot\  two  or  more  'palterers'  working  together 
in  the  streets. 

II.  Senses  of  mediceval  academic  origin. 

7.  An  organized  body  of  teachers  and  scholars  in 
one  of  the  higher  branches  of  study  cultivated  in 
the  Middle  Ages;  esp.  one  of  the  various  bodies 
of  this  kind  which  jointly  constituted  a  university; 
a  faculty.     •(•  In  early  use  the  article  is  commonly 
omitted  after  a  preposition.     Now  only  Hist. 

CQOQ  Basdas  Hist.  in.  xiii.  (1890)  190  Sum  leornungmon 
in  scole  [L.  scolasticus  quidam}.  r  1380  WVCLIF  Set.  Wks. 
I.  93  Siche  doutes  we  shulden  sendc  to  fc>e  scole  of  Oxen- 
forde.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sontpn.  T.  4^78  No  maister,  quod 
he,  but  seruitour,  Thogh  I  haue  had  in  scole  swich  honour. 
ci44o  Alphabet  of  Tales  105  He  lefte  \>e  logykk  skule,  & 
made  hym  a  monk  of  Ceustus  ordur.  c  1449  PECOCK  Refr. 
I.  xvi.  88  Summe  werers  of  piliouns  in  scole  of  dyuynyte 
han  scantli  be  worthi  for  to  be  in  the  same  scole  a  good 
scoler.  1617-30  MORYSON  ///«.  (1903)  319  The  publike 
schoole  at  Strasburg  was  not  reputed  an  universitic  yet  gave 
the  degrees  of  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Artes.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviatk.  iv.  xlvi.  370  That  which  is  now  called  an  Univer- 
sity, is.  .an  Incorporation  under  one  Government  of  many 
Publique  Schools,  in  one  and  the  same  Town  or  City.  In 
which,  the  principal!  Schools  were  ordained  for  the  three 
Professions,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Romane  Religion,  of  the 
Romane  Law,  and  of  the  Art  of  Medicine. 

b.  collect,  plural.  (In  later  use  always  the 
schools.)  The  faculties  composing  a  university; 
universities  in  general ;  the  sphere  or  domain  of 
academic  discussion  or  traditional  academic  doc- 
trines and  methods. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4610  Is  bar  na  tare  in  joure  land, 
labour  of  scolis,  Fesike,  ne  no  philosofy.  c  1440  PECOCK 
Repr.  \.  xvi.  89  Manye,  whiche  neuere  lecrned  ferther  in 
scolis  than  her  grammer.  1535  STKWART  Croit.  Scot.  (Rollsi 
I.  103  He..haiitit  all  that  cunnyng  wer  in  scutllis.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  J/iat.  Scot.  II.  in  That  sik  frc- 
h.iUleri- .  .snMc  busteine  thair  eldest  sones  at  the  stJiuili-, 
quhtll  perfytlie  tha  vndirstude  the  Canon  lawis.  a  1618 
PRESTON  Brcastpt.  f.tnv  (16^1)  199  We  learne  at  Schooles 
what  to  say  in  such  a  controversy,  how  to  dispute  rather 
than  how  to  live.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Party's  Chirurg.  ill. 
x.  (1678)62  Which  I  have  sometimes  shewed  in  the  Physick 
School*,  at  such  times  as  I  there  dissected  Anatomies.  1638 


SCHOOL. 

CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prat.  i.  v.  §  63.  279  Boyes  in  the  Schooles 
know,  that  a  Posse  ad  Else,  the  Argument  followes  not. 
1644  DIGBY  Two  Treat.  Ded.  a  iv,  I  haue  not  endeauoured 
to  expresse  my  conceptions  eyther  in  the  phrase,  or  in  the 
language  of  the  schooles.  1649  LOVELACE  Lucasta  84  And 
henceforth ..  Be  able  to  dispute  ith'  field,  And  Combate  m 
the  Schooles.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  in.  iii.  §  9.  192  This 
whole  mystery  of  Genera  and  Species,  which  make  such  a 
noise  in  the  Schools.  1701  SWIFT  Contests  of  Nobles  ff 
Cam/a.  Wks.  1755  II.  I.  12  A  mixed  government  partaking 
of  the  known  forms  received  in  the  schools.  1774  BURKB 
Sp.Amer.  Tax.  (1775)  52  These  are  the  arguments  of  states 
and  kingdoms.  Leave  the  rest  to  the  schools;  for  there 
only  they  may  be  discussed  with  safety.  1785  COWFER  Task 
II.  534  Is  Christ  the  abler  teacher  or  the  schools? 

io.  In  various  phrases,  as  to  go  to  school,  to  study 
at  a  university ;  man  of  school,  one  who  is  versed  in 
the  learning  of  the  schools;  degree  of  school(s,  in 
schools,  a  university  degree.  06s. 

"377  LANGL.  P.  I'l.  B.  xx.  271  Enuye..heet  freres  to  go  to 
scole,  And  lerne  logyk  and  lawe.  1:1380  Wycuif  Eng.  Wks. 
(1880)  427  Degre  takun  in  scole  maki^  goddis  word  more 
acceptable.  IMJ.  428  So  prestis  wib-oute  degre  of  scole 
may  profile  more  ban  don  bes  maystris.  //>/</.,_&  bus  men 
of  scole  trauelen  veynly  for  to  gete  newe  sutiltees.  1426 
LVDG.  DeCnil.  Pilgr.  11477  Thogh  a  man  wer  neuere  so 
wys,  And  hadde  lernyd  at  Parys,  Thys  thyrty  yer  at  scole 
be  In  that  noble  vnyuersyte.  1451  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  222/2 
After  the  degrees  in  Scoles  singulerly  of  the  seide.Scolers. 
1513  DOUGLAS  Sfcneis  I.  Prol.  381  Amange  clerkis  in  scule. 
1591-5  SPENSER  Col.  Clout  702  A  filed  toung,  furnisht  with 
tearmes  of  art,  No  art  of  schoole,  but  Courtiers  schoolery. 
1611  CORVAT  Crudities  392  Though  it  be  no  Vniuersitie  to 
yeeld  degrees  of  Schoole  to  the  students.  1638  Bf.  MOUN- 
TACU  Art  Enq.  Visit.  A  4,  Of  what  degree  in  schools  is  he! 
fd.  To  hold  or  keep  schools  :  to  engage  in  aca- 
demic disputation  or  discussion.  Obs. 

c  1460  SIR  R.  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  329  In  fayre  langage,. . 
which  ye  and  mo  holde  scoles  of  dayly.  1533  MORE  Dcbcll. 
Salem  Wks.  949/2  We  wyl  in  this  matter  keepe  no  longe 
scholes.  1567  J  KWEL  Def.  Apol.  in.  345  Wherefore  doo  your 
Doctours  keepe  sutche  hole  Schooles  emongst  them  selues. 
f  e.  //.  with  sing,  construction  :  An  assembly  of 
the  '  schools '  of  a  university,  a  public  disputation. 

c  1470  GREGORY  in  Hist.  Cull.  Cit.  Loud.  (Camden)  229 
Mayster  Halden  kept  the  scholys  with  in  the  Fryers  and 
dysputyd  a  gayne  a  Gray  Fryer..;  and  at  that  scholys 
were  many  grete  doctors  and  clerkys  to  geve  hym  audyens. 

8.  The  School,  the  Schools  :  the  Schoolmen,  the 
scholastic  philosophers  andtheologianscollectively. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

a  1614  DONNE  Btra^afaros  (1644)  127  Many  of  the  Schoole, 
as  Aquinas  Fra.  Victoria,  Sotus,  Bannes.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  IV.  xlvi.  374  A  Nunc-stans  (as  the  Schools  calj  it). 
1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacrx  n.  vi.  §  3.  181  The  spirit  of 


5(1684)20,  I  ....    _ 

should  the  sense  no  torment  seize,  Yet  Pain  of  Loss  alone 
would  make  a  Hell. 

9.  a.  sing.  The  building  or  room  set  apart  for  the 
lectures  or  exercises  of  a  particular  '  school '  (in  a 
university),    b.  //.  A  building  belonging  to  a  uni- 
versity, containing  rooms  serving  in  some  cases 
originally  for  lectures  in  the  several  faculties,  in 
later  times  chiefly  for  the  disputations  and  exercises 
for  degrees,  and  for  meetings  of  the  academic  body 
or  of  portions  of  it.     Hence,  in  modern   Oxford 
use  :  The  building  in  which  most  of  the  university 
examinations  are  held. 

c  1590  MARLOWE  Fanstus  (1604)  A  3  b,  lie  haue  them  fill 
the  publike  schooles  with  skill  [mod.  cdd.  silk]  Wherewith 
the  students  shalbe  brauely  clad.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  Jan., 
We  went  into  some  of  the  Scholes  [of  the  Sorbonne],  and  in 
that  of  Divinity  we  found  a  grave  Doctor  in  his  chaire, 
with  a  multitude  of  auditors,  who  all  write  as  he  dictates. 
«  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Keli.  vm.  §  120  They  caused  pro- 
visions  of  corn  to  be  laid  in,,  .assigning  the  public  schools 
to  that  purpose.  1697  EVELYN  Ace.  Archil.  Misc.  Writ. 
(1825)  366  Or  compare  the  Schools  and  Library  at  Oxford 
with  the  Theatre  there.  1706  T.  HEARNE  Collect.  3  Oct. 
(O.  H.  S.)  I.  292  Foreigners.. frequently  go  to  ye  Schools 
to  hear  Lectures.  1751  WESLEY  Wks.  1872  II.  222,  I  went 
to  the  Schools,  where  the  Convocation  was  met.  1861 
HUGHES  Tarn  lirown  at  Oxf.  xxiv,  There  is  no  more  char- 
acteristic spot  in  Oxford  than  the  quadrangle  of  the 
schools.  1873  Students'  llandbk.  Univ.  Oxf.  151  A  copy 
of  it  must  be  deposited  in  the  Music  School. 

10.  In  modern  Oxford  use.   a.  //.  The  periodical 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  B.A. 

1828  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  I.  180.  I  am  going  out 
of  the  Schools,  and  Dornford  (I  fancy)  will  supply  my  place 
for  the  ensuing  examination.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  ISrtntu^ 
at  Oxf.  xxiv,  1  he  row  of  victims ..'  sitting  for  the  schools 
as  it  is  called.  1868  FRKEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  II.  App.  581  A 
former  colleague  of  mine  in  the  Oxford  Schools.  1882  Society 
18  Nov.  11/2  The  schools  at  Oxford  are  'on 'once  more, 
and  white  ties  are  again  the  order  of  the  day. 

b.  Each  of  the  several  courses  of  study,  in  any 
of  which   an    'honours'  degree  in   Arts  may  be 
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139°  GOWER  Conf.  III.  84  As  thou  hast  preid  above  That 
I  the  Scole  schal  declare  Of  Aristotle.  Ibid.  III.  139  Ther 
mai  a  man  the  Scole  Here  Of  Rethoriqes  eloquences.  1423 
JAS.  I.  Kingis  Q.  vii,  Quhich  to  declare  my  scole  is  ouer 
3ong.  c  1460  Wisdom  86  in  Macro  Plays  38  Teche  me  be 
scolys  of  yowur  dyvynyte.  15..  Piers  of  FullhcLin  3in  Hazl. 
E.  P.  P.  II.  2  A  man,  that  lovyth  fyscheng  and  fowlyng 
bothe,  ofte  tyme  that  game  schall  hym  be  lothe,  of  that 
crafte  all  thoghe  he  can  the  scole,  yn  the  see,  in  rever,  in 
ponde,  or  yn  pole.  15..  Alayd Emlyn  128  ibid.  IV.  87  Thus 
by  her  scole  Made  hym  a  fole,  And  called  hym  dodypate. 
f  b.  A  particular  method  or  discipline  taught. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  125  Frenssh  she  spak  ful  faire  and 
fetisly,  After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe.  —  Miller's 
T.  143  In  twenty  manere  koude  he  trippe  and  daunce  After 
the  scole  of  Oxenforde  tho.  c  1400  Beryn  2403  So  yee  aftir  , 
my  scole  Wol  do,  &  as  I  rede  jew.  c  1400  Sewdone  Bat.  \ 
1141,  I  shall  the  lerne  a  newe  scole,  If  thoue  so  hardy  to 
fighte  be.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  n.  14  At  the  wendyng 
slake  The  yoke,  thyne  oxen  neckes  forto  cole  :  But  drawing 
by  the  home  is  noo  goode  scole.  a  1529  SKF.I.TON  P.  Sparffwe 
117  It  wold  syt  on  a  stole,  And  lerned  after  my  scole  For 
to  kepe  his  cut. 

t  C.  Schooling,  discipline.   Obs. 

1449  PECOCK  Rcfir.  in.  viii.  328  Certis  the  freelnes  of  the 
wil  is  to  be  kutt  awei  and  to  be  leid  aside  with  greet  bateil, 
greet  scole,  and  greet  craft. 

IV.  Repr.  L.  schola,  Gr.  o-xo\ij,  in  late  senses. 
1 12.  A  hostelry  at  Rome  for  the  reception  of 

pilgrims.   Obs. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  816,  py  ilcan  geare  forborn  Ongolcynnes 
scolu.  211900  in  Thorpe  Diplomat.  Anglicum  (1865)  116 
Ic  [;£thelwulf]  on  Rome . .  Englisce  scole  sesetle.  1:1450 
Brut  316  Seynt  Peters  pens,,  .be  whiche  Kyng  Iva[jzc].. 
ferst  graunted  to  Rome,  for  be  scole  of  Engelond  ther  to 
be  continued. 

f  13.  A  public  building,  gallery,  or  the  like.  Ol'S. 

£1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)Vj.  44  A  kirk  theked  with  leed, 
bat  es  called  be  Scole  of  Salomon.  1534  WHITINTON  Tnl- 
lyes  Offices  i.  (1540)  33  Solon  fyrste  edifyed  the  schole  of 
Areopagus  in  Athenes.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxvi.  v.  II. 
568  In  the  same  place,  and  namelyin  the  schoole. or  gallerie 
of  learned  men,  there  be  many  more  images  highly  com- 
mended. 

14.  Hist.  One  of  the  cohorts  or  companies  into 
which  the  Imperial  guard  was  divided. 

1776  GIBBON  Decl.  $  f.  xiii.  I.  388  The  avenues  of  the 
palace  were  strictly  guarded  by  the  various  schools,  as  they 
began  to  be  called,  of  domestic  officers.  Ibid,  xvii.  II.  57 
The  whole  number  consisted  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  divided  into  seven  schools,  or  troops,  of  five  hundred 
eaci,. 

V.  15.  [f.  SCHOOL  z>.]  A  cross-country  ride. 
1892  Field  9  Apr.  512/2  Then  began  a  cheery  'school' 

over  some  scrubby  hills. 

VI.  altrib.  and  Comb. 
16.  Simple  attributive. 

a.  Pertaining  to  a  school  (sense  i)  or  schools, 
as  school-age,  eleven,  -fee,  -French,  -friendship, 
-hours  (HOUR  2  b),  fto,  -life,  -prank,  prize,  \-re- 
cess,  -teacher,  -vacation,  •warden,  -work,  -year,  etc. 
Also  SCHOOL-BOARD,  -BOOK,  -DAY,  -MA'AM,  -MASTER, 
-MISTRESS. 

1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  716  So  soon  as  children 
have  passed  'school-age,  they  [etc.].  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  n.  viii,  The  Captain  of  the  'School  eleven.. accom- 
panied them.  1511-12  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  242 
In  haill  payment  of  half  ane  ?eris  burd  and  'scoile  fee. 
1870  Act  33  <S-  34  Viet.  c.  75  §  25  The  school  board  may,  if 
they  think  fit, . .  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  school  fees 
payable  at  any  public  elementary  school  by  any  child  [etc.]. 
1837  [Miss  MAITLAND]  Lett. /r.JIfadrasxv.  (1843)  145  About 
half  of  them  know  the  language  well,  and  the  rest  speak  it 
like 'school- French.  ^CowrER  Tiroc.  436  'School-fnend- 


1885  WF.LLDON  Serin.  Harrow  i.  (1887)  6  In  a  few  days  per- 
haps, .you  will  feel  the  coutjnuity  of  your  school-life;  but  for 
the  present  it  seems  to  you  to  have  been  broken.  1799  HT. 


ence,  Natural  Science,  Jurisprudence,  Modern  History, 
Theology,  Oriental  Languages,  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Modern  Languages. 

1873  Students'  I/andok.  Univ.  Oxf.  no  Those  who  have 
obtained  Honours  in  the  School  of  Theology. 

t  III.  11.  The  doctrine  or  teaching  of  a  master; 
the  lore  or  knowledge  of  a  subject  imparted  by 
teaching.  Obs. 


SCHOOL. 

a  building  (cf.  i),  as  school-bell,  building,  -chapel, 
-door,  -roof,  -yard,  etc.     See  also  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

1862  CALVERLEY  Vines  $  Tratisl.  (1894)  12  When  the 
*school-bell  cut  short  our  strife.  1829  R.  GILBERT  Liter 
Scholast.  167  The  'school  buildings  are  well  adapted  [etc.]. 
1884  Tablet  ii  Oct.  591/2  The  erection  of  a  "school-chapel 
was  immediately  begun.  1641  MILTON  Ch,  Gout.  n.  Concl. 
62  There  is  not  that  sect  of  Philosophers  among  the  heathen 
so  dissolute . .  but  would  shut  his  'school  dores  against  such 
greasy  sophisters.  c  1340  Hampolc's  \Vhs.  (1895)  I.  140  An 
Abbot  bat..neuer  lift  vp  his  heued  to  see  be  *scole-rouf. 
1870  EMERSON  Soc.  ty  Sol.  v.  99  The  warm  sympathy  with 
which  they  kindle  each  other  in  'school-yard,  or  in  barn  or 
woodshed. 

d.  Pertaining  to  the  Schoolmen  (cf.  sense  8), 
or  to  the  'schools'  of  universities  (cf.  sense  7  b), 
scholastic,  academic,  as  in  school-account,  f  -amorist, 
-argument,  author,  -clerk,  •(•  dispicion,  -ethics, 
-exercise,  \  implement,  -language,  -logic,  -manner, 
matter,-medicine,moralist, morality, name,-opiniL<n, 
-pedantry,  philosopher,  philosophy,  -phrase,  -ques- 
tion, quiddity,  -subtilty,  -syllogism,  term,  -theo- 
logy, trick,  etc. ;  school-lite  adj.  and  adv.  See  also 
SCHOOL-CRAFT,  -DIVINE,  -DIVINITY,  -DOCTOR,  -MAN, 
-POINT. 

1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  i.  vii.  408  To  jay  open  the 
'school-account  of  this  matter,  and  unravel  it  through  all 
its  abstrusities.  i644BuLWERC/*mJ/.  163  Thus  the  'Schoole- 
Amorist  [  =  Ovid].  1587  GOLDING  De  Alornayxv.  (1592)  225 
The  holy  Scripture,  .vseth  no  'schoole  arguments  to  make 
vs  beleeue  that  there  is  a  God.  1551  CRANMER  Answ. 
Gardiner  in.  90  Is  it  not  plainly  written  of  all  the  Papists, 
both  lawyers  and  *schole  authors,  that  [etc.],  a  1583  SIR  H. 
C\\.BKtnQ.Eliz.A<:had.  (1869)  3The  greatest  'Schole  clarkes 
are  not  alwayes  the  wisest  men.  1600  W.  WATSON  Deca- 
cordon  (1602)  Pref.  A  2,  Arguments  of  proofe  in  shew  holden 
on  a  whole  day  by  fine  wits,  in  a  'schoole  despicion.  1710 
BERKELEY  Princ.  Hum.  Knmvl.  I.  §  icxx  145  One  may  make 
a  great  progress  in  'School-Ethics  without  ever  being  the 
wiser  or  better  Man  for  it.  c  1425  Orolog.  Sapient,  i.  in 
Anglia  X.  327/43  Hem  bat  in  'scole-excersyse.  .sechene 
boo  |)inges  bat  bene  nedefulle  to  sowle-hele.  1586  HOOKER 
Answ.  Trailers  xvi.  (1612)  19  These  'schoole  implements 
are  acknowledged  by  graue  and  wise  men  not  vnprofitable 
to  haue  beene  inuented.  1639  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Disc. 
Imprests  Wks.  (1711)  229  For  ladies,  who  understand  not 
the  'school  languages.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  v.  (1841)  289 
Eagerly  devouring  what  spiritual  thing  he  [Johnson]  could 


like  "school  prizes  are  said  to  be.  1795  Jemima  I.  63 
A  pressing  invitation  that  she  would  spend  the  next  school 
recess  at  the  Hall.  1847  WEBSTER,  *  School-teacher,  one 
who  teaches  or  instructs  a  school.  1787  HAWKINS  /.//« 
Johnson  471  Whose  son  in  his  'school-vacation  was  come 
home.  l8«  APP-  &'«"'<:•  Corfor.  R'P-  Iv',a897  The  two 
'School  Wardens  [at  Kingston-upon-Thames]are  elected  in 
like  manner.  Their  duty  is  to  visit  and  «S{f^<™Jt« 


b.  Taught  in  or  attending  school,  as  school-child, 
-chum,  -companion,  t  -fere,  -maid,  -miss,  etc.  Also 
SCHOOL-BOY,  -FELLOW,  -GIRL,  -MATE. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iv.  (1841)207  He  [Luther]  had  to 
beg,  as  the  'school-children  in  those  times  did.     1879  .V. 
George's  Host.  Rtp.  IX.  705  The  first  case  of  illness  was 
i    a  school-child.    1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  149  The 
stupid  'school-chum  of  his  private  secretary  !    1771  SMOL- 
LETT Humph.  Cl.  31  May  (1815)  108  The  departure  of  your 
:    'school-companions.    1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  111.  449 
I    One  Calistenes,  Alisaundre  'scolefere  under  Anstotll.  Ibid. 
VII. 397  He.. went  to  Rome  at  be  laste  wiboon  of  his  scole 
feres.    1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  I.  iv.  47  Is  she  your  cosen  / 
Isa   Adoptedly,  as  "school-maids  change  their  names  By 
vaine,  though  apt  affection.   1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  n,  I  take 
her  to  be  an  affected  'school-miss. 

o.  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  school  as 


this  matter.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  i.  129  His  learn- 
ing labours  not  the  schoole-like  glosse.  1645  MILTON 
Tctrach.  23  Such  a  methodical  and  School-like  way  of  de- 
fining. 1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  ix.  n.  (1819)  III.  538  Phi- 
lology, .degenerated  through  the  prevalence  of  School-logic. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  229  b,  He  discourseth  at 
large  the  article  of  Justifycation  after  the  'scoole  maner 
[orig.  more  scholastico}.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  Prol.  8  Ye 
han  heer  touched  al  so  moot  I  thee  In  'scole  matere  greet 
dimcultee.  1447  in  Epist.  Acad.  Or««.(O.  H.  S.)  I.  260  All 
his  buks  of  study,  also  oder  boks  longyng  to  scole  mater. 
1731  Hist.  Litteraria  III.  260  The  Venereal  Disease  had 
just  then  made  its  appearance,  which  the  common  'School- 
Medicine  was  not  able  to  cure.  1710  NORRIS  Chr.  Prud.  iv. 
149  This  the  'School-Moralists,  .have  abundantly  proved. 
Ibid.  iii.  125  The  'School  Morality.  1581  SIDNEY  Afol. 
Poetry  (Arb.)  41  Who  thinke  vertue  a  'schoole  name.  1751 
WARBURTON  Pope's  Ess.  Man  n.  81  note.  For  this  dangerous 


pedantry,  a  1704  T.  UKOWN  Dial.  Dead,  Kcas.  Oaths  Wks. 
1711  IV.  96  A  'School-Philosopher  with  his  newest  set  of 
Distinctions.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  l.  ii.  72  It  agrees 
not  with  the  principles  of  the  'School-Philosophy,  that  will 
by  no  means  allow  the  essences  of  things  to  be  eternal.  1759 
GOLDSM.  Pres.  State  Pol.  Learn,  xi.  Wks.  (Globe)  443/2 


'School-phrase  is.  1586  HOOKER  Answ.  Travcrs  xvi.  (1612) 
18  If.  .it  were  a  "schoole  question.  01625  E.  CHALONER 
Six  Serm.  (1629)  30  The  husbandman,  .vsed  not.. those 


1825  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Kett.  XXXI.  380  It  is  (to  use  a  school 
term)  an  inseparable  accident  of  Lisbon.  1591  SPENSER 
,!/.  Hitbberd  512  And  if  one  could,  it  were  but  a  "schoole 
trick. 

17.  locative,  in  sense  '  at  school ',  with  ppl.  adjs., 
as  school-bred,  -made,  -taught,  -trained,  etc. 

1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  840  And  if  it  chance.. That  though 
'school-bred,  the  boy  be  virtuous  still.  1899  Allliiilt's  Syst. 
Med.  VII.  870  As  in  chorea,  so  in  tic,  there  are  cases  which 
appear  to  be  'school-made.  1765  GOLUSM.  Trail.  41  Let 
•school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can,  These  little  things 
are  great  to  little  man.  1897  MARY  KINGSI.KY  W.  Africa 
x.  214  Boys  trained  in  the  mission  school  and  married  to 
'school-trained  girls. 

18.  objective  and  obj.  gen.,  as  school-drilling, 
-leaving,  manager,  -teaching,  etc. 

1822-29  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  IV.  347  The  whole 
system  of  'school-drilling  education.  Ibid.  349  Such  and 
a  thousand  similar  recreations . .  should  enter  into  the  school- 


only  exists  in  the  pious  dream  of  'school  managers  and 
school  boards.  1847  WEBSTER,  *School-teaching,  the  busi- 
ness of  instructing  a  school. 
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SCHOOL. 

19.  Special  combinations :  school  air  Horseman' 
ship,  an  *air*  (AiRj^.  17)  which  horses  are  taught 
in  the  school ;  -f  school-butter,  (a)  cf.  quots.  1 584- 
93  (sense  obscure)  ;  (£)  slang ,  a  flogging ;  (V)  U.S. 
(  a  teasing  call  to  school  children  '  (Payne  Word- 
list  East  Alabama) ;  school-cap  Geol.  (see  quot.); 
school-dame,  an  old  woman  who  keeps  a  small 
school  for  young  children ;  school-gait  (see  sense 
3  d) ;  school-gallop  (see  quot.) ;  school-going 
sb.y  attendance  at  school;  school-going  #.,  that 
goes,  or  is  suitable  to  go,  to  school ;  f  scnool- 
hall,  the  room  or  building  in  which  university 
disputations  were  held;  f  school-hire,—  school- 
wage  ;  school-learning,  t(«)  the  learning  of  *  the 
schools'  (7  b),  (£)  education  at  school;  school- 
mamma,  -mother,  an  elder  girl  at  a  girls'-school 
who  acts  as  a  protectress  of  one  or  more  younger 
ones ;  f  school-pace,  =  school-gait ;  school-pence, 
a  small  weekly  sum  of  money  paid  for  tuition  in 
elementary  schools;  school-rider,  a  school-trained 
horseman;  so  school-riding;  f  school-rod  [cf.G. 
schulrute\,  a  birch-rod  or  cane ;  "f*  school-scholar, 
one  who  has  the  learning  taught  at  school  (sense 
i);  school-section  U. S.,  'a  section  of  land  set 
apart  for  public  schools'  (Bartlett  1860) ;  school- 
ship,  a  ship  used  for  the  instruction  and  training 
of  boys  in  practical  seamanship  ;  school-tide  — 
school-time  (b) ;  school-time,  (a)  the  time  at  which 
school  commences,  or  during  which  school  con- 
tinues ;  (b}  that  period  of  life  which  is  passed  at 
school ;  school-wage  (now  dial.\  the  periodical 
payment  made  for  tuition  at  school. 

1885  DODGE  Patroclus  $  Penelope  58  Horses  educated  in 
all  the  *School  airs  which  are  applicable  to  road-riding. 
1584  A.  MUNDAY  Fidele  fy  Fortunio  1473  in  Archiv  Stud, 
neii.  Spr.  CXXIII.  76  O  that  I  had  some  of  Pediculus  [*.  c. 
Pedante's]  *Schoole-butter  to  make  me  a  lip  salue.  1593  G. 
HARVEY  Pierces  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  231  Should  the 
Butterwhore.  .try  all  the  conclusions  of  her  cherne.she  might 
"icraduenture  in  some  sort  pay  thee  home  with  Schoole- 

'Utter :  but  vndoubtedly  she  should  haue  much  adooe,  to 
stoppe  thy  Ouen-mouth  with  a  lidde  of  Butter,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Creu>t  School-butter,  a  Whipping.  1829  Trans. 
Geol,  Soc,  Ser.  11.  II.  42  The  bed  below  this  Is  called  the 
Top  Cap... The  next  bed  is  called  the  *School  Cap..;  it 
consists  of  a  compact  limestone  extremely  cellular  [etc.J. 
a  1653  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  iv.  101  We  could  suppose  our 
senses  to  be  the  *schoo!-dames  that  first  taught  us  the 
alphabet  of  this  learning.  1852  T.  PARKER  Ten  Serai. 
Relig,  i.  (1863)  10  He  must  study  the  anicular  lines  on  the 
school-dame's  slate.  1733  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  A  *scfiool 
Pace  or  gate  denotes  the  same  with  ecoitte.  1885  DODGE 
Patroclus  <$•  Penelope  130  The  traverse  is  a  School  gait 
rarely  needed  on  the  road.  1884  E.  L.  ANDERSON  Mod. 
Horsemanship  148  The  "School  Gallop  is  a  pace  of  four  beats, 
and  is  procured  from  the  ordinary  gallop  by  demanding  a 
close  union,  and  by  sustaining  the  forehand  with  the  reins 
[etc.].  1896  A.  MORRISON  Child  ofjago  78  *School-going 
was  a  practice  best  never  begun.  1884  Athenasum  15  Mar. 
347/3  According  to  these  statistics  i  out  of  4  boys  and  i  out 
of  89  girls  of  school-going  age  are  under  instruction.  1900 
Daily  News  i  June  6/4,  93,000  school-going  children.  1509 
Partt.  Devylks  xl,  I  wyst  hyrn  [Jesus]  neuer  go  to  scole, 
And  yet  I  sawe  hym  dyspute  in  the  *scole  hall.  £1440 
Promp,  Parv.  449/2  *Scole  hyre,  scolagium.  1588  Wills 
$  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  II.  182  For  schole  heir  of  the 
childer,  for  twoe  wekes,  is.  2d.  More  paid  to  Mr.  Turpen, 
that  was  owne  for  Abraham  schole  heir,  8s.  1681 W.  ROBERT- 
SON Phrased.  Gen.  (1693)  1099  Schooling  or  school-hire, 
mitierval.  a  1583  SIR  H.  GILBERT^.  Eliz.  Achad.  (1869)  10 
In  the  vniuersities  men  study  onely  *schole  learninges.  1751 
ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Betsy  Thoughtless  I.  8  He  having  finished 
his  school-learning,  and  was  soon  to  go  to  the  university. 
i84oCARLYLE  Heroes  ii.  (1841)84  Mahomet ..  had  no  school- 
learning,  of  the  thing  we  call  school-learning  none  at  all. 
1876  Miss  YONGE  Womankind  v.  31  The  institution  of 
'*school  mammas'  may  secure  a  protector  for  each.  1826 
Miss  MITFORD  Village  II.  30,  I.. provided  myself  with  a 
"school-mother,  a  fine  tall  blooming  girl,  1753  'School 
pace  [see  school  gait  above].  1889  \gtk  Cent.  Oct.  741  The 
parents  are  to  pay  *schoolpence.  1882  E.  L.  ANDERSON 
School-training  for  Horses  75  A  distinguished  *schoo!- 
rlder,  who  gave  me  my  first  practical  lessons  in  this  move- 
ment. 1897  LD.  RIBBLESDALE  The  Queen's  Hounds  264 
He  was  probably  not  so  good  a  school  rider  as  the  Prince 
Imperial.  1881  E.  L.  ANDERSON  How  to  Ridtt  etc.  Introd. 
6  *  School -rid  ing,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  used  in  all 
armies,  and,  indeed,  wherever  the  horse  must  be  under  com- 
mand, 1633  FOKD  *yVs  Pity  v.  lit,  A  *Schoole-rod  keepes 
a  child  in  awe.  a  1697  AUBREY  Lives  (1898)  I.  328  At  four- 
teen, he  went  away  [from  school]  a  good  *schoole-scholar  to 
Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford,  a  1734  NORTH  Life  Sir  D.  North, 
(1744)  2  In  the  End,  he  came  out  a  moderate  School- 
scholar.  1849  Rep.  of  Com.  of  Gen.  Land  Office  (Bartlett 
1860),  "School-section.  1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  Amer. 
37  A  school  section  is  a  section  of  land.. set  apart  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  rai>ing  funds  for  building 
and  maintaining  schools.  1867  LOXGI--.  in  Life  (1891)  III. 
89  We  slopped  near  the  "school-ship,  which  was  crowded 
with  boys.  1808  SCOTT  Autobiog.  in  Lockhart  £r/t  (1839) 
I.  63  My  greatest  intimate  from  the  days  of  my  'school-tide 
was  Mr.  John  Irving.  1740  J.  CLARKE  Educ.  Youth  (ed.  3) 
191  Such  Boys.. will  be  at  Liberty  out  of  'School-time. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ivi,  The  introduction  of  crackers 
in  school-time.  1890  Lancet  4  Oct.  708/1  Life  here  is  but 
the  school-time  of  eternity  hereafter.  1542  Richmond  Wills 
I  Surtees)  36  To  finde  John  Fell  mcate  and  drinke,  clothing, 
boks,  and  *scolewaige  to  goo  to  the  scole.. to  he  be  xxvi 
yeares  of  aige.  1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  iii.  IV.  30  He 
is  now  about  to  be  taught  several  things; — and  will  have 
to  pay  his  school-wages  as  he  goes. 
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School  (sk»I),5<5.2  Forms:  5  scoll,  5-7  scole, 
scul(le,  6  skoole,  Sc.  scuill,  6-7  skul,  skole,  6-9 
scull,  skull,  7  skoule,  scoale,  schole,  7-9  scool, 
8-9  schull,  9  dial,  schxila,  scholl,  9-  school. 
[a.  Du.  school  troop,  multitude,  *  school '  of  whales 
:—M.\y\\.  schole  t  OS.  scola  troop  —  OE.-fco/w :— OTeut. 
*skuld  str.  fern.,  perh.  orig.  'division',  f.  *$kel-t 
ska/',  skul-  to  divide :  see  SKILL,  SHELL, 

1.  A  shoal  or  large  number  of  fish,  porpoises, 
whales,  etc.  swimming  together  whilst  feeding  or 
migrating.     Also  in  a  school,  in  or  by  schools. 

c 1400 Land 'Troy Bk,  14205  Thei  falle  thikkere  than  heryng 
fletes  In-myddes  the  se  In  here  scole.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
450/2  Sculle,  of  a  fysshe  (scul  of  fysh,  S.),  exawen,  1486  Bk. 
St.  A&atisfviji  A  scoll  of  fTysh.  a  1552  LELAND///«.  (1769) 
V.  70  They  [bream]  appere  in  May  in  mightti  Sculles,  so  that 
sumtime  they  breke  large  Nettes.  ^1578  LINDESAY  (Pit- 
scottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  317  Thair  come  in  our  firth 
ane  scuill  of  heirtnng.  c  1585  JANES  in  Haklnyt's  Voy. 
(1600)  III.  102  We  saw  to  the  West  of  those  Isles  three  or 
foure  whales  in  a  skull.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  11.  108  And 
this  skole  of  fish  continued  with  our  ship  for  the  space  of 
fiue  or  sixe  weekes.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1891)  121 
They  swymme  in  great  scooles  together.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr. 
fy  Cr.  v.  v.  22  And  there  they  flye  or  dye,  like  scaled  sculs, 
Before  the  belching  Whale.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  100  He 
saw  at  the  mouth  of  Nilus.  .a  scole  of  dolphins  rushing  up 
the  river.  1641  S.  SMITH  Herring  Buss  Trade  25  According 
to  the  conveniency  of  the  Skoles  and  places  of  fishing.  1655 
WALTON  Angler  x.  (1661)  173  Repaire  to  the  River,  where 
you  have  seen  them  to  swim  in  skuls  or  shoales  in  the 
Summer  time.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  402  Shoales  of  Fish 
that.  .Glide  under  the  green  Wave,  in  Sculles  that  oft  Bank 
the  mid  Sea.  1673  H.  SWIMS.  Further  Just  If.  IVar  Netherl. 
Apol.,  etc.  127  The  latter  should  not  fish  within  eighty  miles 
of  the  Coast,  least  the  Scholes  of  Herrings  should  be  inter- 
rupted. 1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  I.  380  A  great 
Shoal,  or,  as  they  call  it,  a  Scool  of  Pilchards,  came  swim- 
ming., into  the  Harbour.  1791  LINCOLN  in  Belknap  Hist. 
New-Hampsh,  (1792)  III.  456  These  fish. .take  each  schull 
its  proper  river.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm"  d 
(1827)  36  Great  skulls  o' haddock,  cod  and  ling.  1839  BEALE 
Sperm  Whale  20  The  groups,  herds,  or  'schools',  which 
are  formed  by  the  sperm  whale,  are  of  two  kinds.  1863 
PENNELL  Angler-naturalist  285  The  smolts  assemble  in 
sculls  of  from  forty  to  seventy  together.  1884  Leisure  flour 
Jan.  64/1  A  'school'  of  porpoises  gambolling  in  mid  ocean. 

2.  transf.  •{•  a.    A  troop,  crowd   (of  persons) ; 
a  large  number,  mass  (of  inanimate  things).   Obs. 
b.   A  flock,  company  (of  animals). 

'555  PHAER  /Eneid  n.  (1558)  D  ij  b,  About  him  ronnes  of 
boyes  &  girles  y° skull  [Lat.  238-9  Pueri circum  innuptgqne 
puellae  Sacra  canunf\.  Ibid.  ix.  (1584)  O  vj,  Go  fisyigs, 
frisk  your  woods  in  double  pype  in  skipping  skooles  [Lat. 
617  He  per  alta  Dindyma,  nbi  adsuetis  biforem  dat  tibia 
cantum\  1563-87  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (1596)  83/2  A  scull  of 
pictured  botes  did  band,  about  that  lothsome  sight.  Ibid. 
85/1  The  youth  in  skuls  flocke  and  run  togither.  1567 
DRANT  Horace^  Epist.  To  Rdr.,  So  greate  a  scull  of  ama- 
rouse  Pamphlets  haue  so  preoccupyed  the  eyes,  and  eares 
of  men,  that  [etc,].  1592  LYLY  Midas  iv.  iii,  He  warrant 
bee  hath  by  this  started  a  couey  of  Bucks,  or  roused  a  scull 
of  Phesants.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  vi.  iii.  (1848)  348 
When  we  dip  them  [oysters]  in  Vinegar,  we  may,  for  sauce 
to  one  bit,  devour  alive  a  schole  of  little  Animals.  1858 
K.  H.  DIGUY  Children^  Boiverll.  13  Sitting  on  their  heels 
by  the  margin  of  a  pond  to  feed  what  they  call  the  school  of 
ducks  that  gathers  round  them.  1861  Du  CHAILLU  Equat. 
Afr.  xiii.  194  A  school  of  hippopotami.  1880  Times  24  Nov. 
1  10/3  Tne  Macclesfield  tipplers  [pigeons],  which  fly  in  schools 
or  '  kits '  for  hours  against  another  school.  1894  R.  LEIGH- 
TON  Wreck  Golden  Fleece  189  Look  at  that  school  of  gulls 
yonder. 

3.  attrib.  :    school-bass,  the   Sei&na   ocellata\ 
school-cod,  a  cod  inhabiting  the  open  sea,  opposed 
to  shore-cod  \    school-fish   U.S.,  any  fish  which 
usually  appears  in  schools  or  shoals,  also  one  of 
a  school  of  fish  ;  spec,  the  menhaden.     So  school- 
schnapper,  -shark,  -whale. 

1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  372  The 
smaller  fish  of  the  species  [Sct'aftia  ocellata}  are  called 
simply  '  Bass  *  or  '  "School  Bass'.  Ibid.  201  Still  another 
class  of  fish  is  known,  .as  *  Deep- water  Cod', 'Bank  Cod', 
and  **Schooi  Cod'.  1876  GOODE  Fishes  of  Bermudas  n 
The  smaller  *  school- fishes.  1882  TENISON-WOODS  Fis/t  N. 
S.  Wales  40  The  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  '  *school 
schnapper'  is  the  early  part  of  summer.  1853  MUNDY  An- 
tipodes viii.  (1855)  198  The  '  "school-shark  '  is  dealt  with  as 
above.  But  if  the  'grey-nurse'  or  old  solitary  shark  be 
hooked,  the  cable  is  cut  [etc.J.  1840  F.  D.  BENNETT  Whal- 
ing  Mey.  II.  176  A  "School  Whale,  upon  being  attacked  by 
tha^oats,  rejected  from  her  stomach  a  bony  fish. 

//School  (skwl),  v.\  Forms :  see  SCHOOL  $b* 
T  [f.  SCHOOL  j£.l  Cf.  G.  schulen.] 

\strans.  To  put  or  send  to  school ;  to  educate 
Uff  school. 

1577  STANVHURST  Descr.  frel.  vii.  24  b  in  Holinshed^ 
ScnouTed  in  the  vniuersitie  of  Parise.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L. 
i.  i.  173  Yet  hee's  gentle,  neuer  school'd,  and  yet  learned, 
full  of  noble  deuise.  1846  Eng.  Rev.  VI.  138  The  number 
actually  schooled  in  the  State  schools  was  no  less  than 
2,021,421.  1850  LYNCH  Theo.  Trinal  iC\.  211  How  he  was 
born,  cradled,  schooled,  tailcoated,  colleged,  and  the  like. 
1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  i,  My  father,  .being  a  great 
admirer  of  learning  sent  me  to  be  schooled  at  Tiverton. 
1884  G.  ALLEN  PhUistiall.  13  Eight  children  to  be  washed 
and  dressed  and  schooled  daily. 

•\  2.  To  have  as  a  member  of  one's  school  or  sect. 

^1570  L.  GIBSON  in  Collect.  B.  L.  Ball,  fy  Broadsides 
(1867)  115  It  seemes,  by  your  doynges,  that  Cressed  doth 
scoole  ye,— Penelopeys  vertues  are  cleane  out  of  thought. 
1577  HANMER  Ane.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  73  This  man  was  first 
schooled  by  Valentinus. 


SCHOOL. 

3.  'To   teach  with  superiority,  to  tutor*   (J.); 
t  in  early  use,  to  '  lecture',  admonish,  reprimand/ 

IS73  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  10  This  is  the 
wai  that  thes  fellonli  men  have  taken  to  school  and  coole 
me,  silli  soul.  ^1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  L.  v,  Mildly  the 
good,  God  schooleth  in  this  wise.  1592  in  Fowler  Hist 
C.  C.  C.  (O.  H.  S.)  160  She  [Q.  Eliz.]  schooled  Dr.  John 
Rainolds  for  his  obstinate  preciseness.  1606  J.  CARPENTKR 
Solomon's  Solace  xxii.  91  He  hearkened  to.. his  mother 
when  shee  schooled  him.  c  1610  HEYWOOD  8:  ROWLKY 
Fortune  by  Land  fy  Sea  i.  i,  ^Jay  school  us  not  old  man, 
some  of  us  are  too  old  to  learn.  1622  FLETCHER  Span. 
Curate  i.\,  Arscn.  Fy  upon  thee.  This  is  prophane.  MU. 
Good  Doctor,  doe  not  schoole  me,  For  a  fault  you  are  not 
free  from.  1624  Visibility  of  True  Ch.  91  He  schooleth 
and  lessoneth  the  Pope  plainly,  a  1657  R.  LOVKDAY  Lett. 
(1663)  272  That's  my  Landlord's  fault,  for  which  I  shall 
school  him.  1687  DRYDEM  Hindfy  P.  in.  306  It  now  lemain^ 
for  you  to  school  your  child,  And  a.sk  why  God's  anointed 
he  reviled.  1691  —  K.  Arthur  in.  ii,  My  former  Lord, 
Grim  Osmond,  walks  the  Round  :  Calls  o'er  the  Names, 
and  Schools  the  tardy  Sprights.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  I  schooled  him,  I  chid  him  severely.  1710  CONGREVK 
Poems,  Of  Pleasing  Wks.  1720  II.  426  So  Macer  and  Mun- 
dungus  school  the  Times,  And  write  in  rugged  Prose  the 
Rules  of  softer  Rhymes.  1746  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Random 
xlv,  The  doctor. .was  infinitely  surprized  to  find  himself 
.schooled  by  one  of  my  appearance  ;  and.  .cried,  '  Upon  my 
word  !  you  are  in  the  right,  Sir  !  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi. 
xviii,  '  I  ken  a'  that  as  weel  as — I  mean  to  say,'  he  resumed, 
checking  the  irritation  he  felt  at  being  schooled,— a  discipline 
of  the  mind,  which  those  most  ready  to  bestow  it  on  others, 
do  themselves  most  reluctantly  submit  to  receive.  1865 
LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  Introd.  13  Many  will  prefer  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  from  them  rather  than  to  be  schooled 
by  us. 

t  b.  To  give  a  lesson  to  (a  person)  by  punish- 
ment ;  to  chastise.   Obs. 

-11592  GREENE  Jas.  IV,  in.  ii,  I  say  thou  art  too  pre- 
sumptuous, and  the  officers  shall  schoole  thee.  1595  Locrinc 
in.  iii.  25  Then  wil  we  schoole  you,  ere  you  and  we  part 
hunce.  [They  fight.]  1628  FORD  Lovers  Melancholy  v.  i, 
Take  hence  the  wag,  and  school  him  for't. 

4.  To  educate,  train  (a  person,  his  mind,  powers, 
tastes,  etc.)  ;  to  render  wise,  skilful,  or  tractable  by 
training  or  discipline.     Often  trans/.,  said  of  God, 
the  experiences  of  life,  surrounding  influences,  etc. 

a  1591  H.  SMITH  Serm.  (1594)  385  Now,  Salomon,  full  of 
wisdome,  and  schooled  with  experience,  is  licensed  to  giue 
his  sentence  of  the  whole  world.  1591  SPENSER  J/.  Hubberd 
855  For  he  was  school'd  by  kinde  in  all  the  skill  Of  close 
conveyance.  1657  J-  WATTS  Dipper  Sprinkled  59  Visited 
of  God  with  sickness,  and  so  scholed,  and  enlightned  by 
him  therein  and  thereby.  1755  SMOLLETT  Q uix.  (1803)  IV. 
169  A  teacher  of  the  Gentiles,  schooled  by  Heaven,  and  whose 
professor  and  master  was  Jesus  Christ  himself.  1762  GOLDSM. 
Nash  174  A  mind  neither  schooled  by  philosophy,  nor 
encouraged  by  conscious  innocence.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv. 
Grey  in.  i,  Having  schooled  his  intellect  in  the  Universities 
of  two  nations.  1838  LYTTON  Leila  \.  iv,  Leila,  thou  hast 
been  nurtured  with  tenderness,  and  schooled  with  care. 
1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vii.  229  They  were  too 
well  schooled  in  the  tricks  of  reservation.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH 
Carthage  114  Among  these  was  Xanthippus,.  .ciie  who  had 
been  well  schooled  in  war  by  the  admirable  training  which 
the  Spartan  discipline  still  gave.  1888  BHYCK  Amer. 
Commit),  xcv.  III.  337  But  the  ambition  of  American  states- 
men has  been  schooled  to  flow  in  constitutional  channels. 

b.  To  discipline,  bring  under  control,  correct 
(oneself,  one's  mind,  feelings,  thoughts,  etc.). 

1379  GOSSON  Sck.  Abuse,  etc.  To  Gcntlew.  Citizens  (Arb.) 
58,  I  haue  scene  many  of  you  whiche  were  wont  to  sporte 
your  selues  at  Theaters,  when  you  perceiued  the  abuse  of 
those  places,  schoole  your  selues,  and  of  your  owne  accorde 
abhorre  Playes.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  ii.  15  My  deerest 
Cooz,  I  pray  you  schoole  your  selfe.  1657  TKAPP  Comm. 
Ps.  xlii.6  Though  before  he  had  schooled  himself  out  of  his 
distempers.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  iv.  xiv,  Now  must  Matilda 
stray  apart,  To  school  her  disobedient  heart.  1837  DISRAELI 
Venctia  v.  v,  She  had  too  long  and  too  fondly  schooled 
herself  to  look  upon  the  outraged  wife  as  the  only  victim. 
1844  KINCLAKE  Eothen  xxi.  326  After  the  first  half  hour  I 
so  far  schooled  myself  to  this  new  exercise  [riding  a  drome- 
dary] that  [etc.].  1865  TKOLLOPE  Helton,  Est.  x.  Clara 
schooled  herself  into  a  resolution  to  bear  it  with  good 
humour.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  vi.  xlviii,  No  wonder 
that  Deronda  now  marked  some  hardening  in  a  look  and 
manner  which  were  schooled  daily  to  the  suppression  of 
feeling. 

c.  With  advs.   To  school  away  :  to  remove  by 
instruction  or  discipline  (rare).     To  school  down  : 
to  subdue  by  training. 

1833  CHALMERS  Const.  Man  i.  y.  (1834)  I.  194  It  may  at 
least  school  away  those  prepossessions  of  the  fancy  or  of  the 
taste,  that  would  lead  us  to  resistor  to  dislike  such  evidence 
when  offered.  1863  KmoiAnCr&MM  (ed.  3)  II.  ii.  63  Lord 
Ragbn..was  so  schooled  down  by  long  years  of  flat  office 
labour  that  it  shocked  him  lo  see  a  man  bearing  no  uni- 
form, yet  warlike,  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  1867  TROLLOHE 
Chron.  Barsct  H.  Hi.  90  At  home  she  had  schooled  herself 
down  into  quiescence. 

d.  passive.  To  be  educated  in  (certain  beliefs, 
sentiments,  habits).     Also  const,  inf. 

1841  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  I.  529  We.  .have  been  so  schooled 
in  modern  ecclesiastical  phraseology  that  we  cease  to  regard 
it  as  singular.  1862  LYTTON  Str.  Story  10  Their  seniors  are 
cramped  by  the  dogmas  they  were  schooled  to  believe  when 
the  world  was  some  decades  the  younger. 

5.  To  instruct  or  inform  (a  person)  how  to  act ; 
to  teach  (a  person)  his  part. 

1579  SPENSER  Shej>h,  Cal.  May  227  So  schooled  the  Gate 
[goat]  her  wanton  sonne,  That  answerd  his  mother,  all 
should  be  done.  1587  HOOKER  Ir.  Hist.  79/1  in  Holinshcd% 
Wherefore  it  was  blazed  in  Ireland,  that  the  king  [Hen.  VII] 
..had  schooled  a  boie  to  take  vpon  him  the  earle  of  War- 
wikes  name.  1596  SHAKS,  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  iv,  9  But  sir  here 
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comes  your  boy,  Twere  good  he  were  school'd.  1874  H.  R. 
REYNOLDS  John  Bapt,  vii.  440  Herodias  schooled  Salome 
in  the  part  she  was  to  play.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect 
II.  271  Schooled  by  my  guide,  it  was  not  difficult  to  realise 
the  scene  [etc.]. 

6.  To  train  or  exercise  (a  horse)  in  movements. 

1869  *  WAT.  BRADWOOD  '  The  O.  V.  H.  xix,  The  way  you 
had  schooled  him  [a  horse].     1890  Daily  News  23  Dec.  2/4 
Some  well-known  horses  on  the  flat  are  being  schooled  for 
hurdle  jumping.     1881  E.  L.  ANDERSON  How  to  Ride,  etc. 
60  j&rt  n,  How  to  School  a  Horse.    The  Early  Education 
ofAe  Horse. 

/b.  intr.  To  ride  straight  across  country. 
*i88s  Field  4  Apr.  428/2  We  schooled  back  to  the  Poor- 
house  Gorse,  and  a  couple  of  fences  of  the  order  intricate 
had  to  be  jumped,  under  the  penalty  of  a  long  round.  1892 
Ibid.  9  Apr,  512/2  Let  me  draw  a  discreet  veil  over  sundry 
acts  of  renaging  and  recusancy  on  the  part  of  good  hunters 
and  good  riders,  for  in  every  country  it  will  be  found  that 
some  few  celebrities  of  the  hunting  field  have  a  rooted  anti- 
pathy to  '  schooling '. 

7.  trans.  To  rear  (a  plant)  in  a  nursery. 

1902  CORNISH  Naturalist  TJiames  1-2-2  The  young  osiers. . 
should  be  taken  from  a  nursery  in  which  they  have  been 
'  schooled  '  for  one  year. 

School  (sk«l),  z/.s  Forms:  see  SCHOOL s&2  [f. 
SCHOOL  J/'.^J  intr.  To  collect  or  swim  together 
in  '  schools '  or  shoals  (of  fish).  To  school  up :  to 
collect  or  crowd  close  together  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  said  of  fishes. 

1597  BRETON  Wits  Trenc/imortr(Gtos3.rt)io/i  TheHerings 
seldom  scull,  but  on  a  thick  misty  morning.  1606  S.  GAR- 
DINER Bk,  Angling  4$  Fishes  of  each  kind  skull  togeather. 
1725  DUDLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIII.  264  Let  the  Wind 
blow  which  Way  it  will,  that  \Vay  they  [sc.  dead  whales]  will 
scull  a  Head,  tho'  right  in  the  Eye  of  the  Wind.  1873-  [see 
SCHOOLING///,  a."1  and  i't>l.  sb?\.  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat. 
Hist.  Aquatic  Aniin.  375  Yellow-tails., do  not  school,  but 
swim  singly  or  in  pairs.  1891  Century  Diet.  s.v.,  Men- 
haden do  not  school  up  until  the  beginning  of  the  summer. 
1897  KIPI.ING  Capt.  Cour.  viii.  154  The  caplin  schooled 
once  more  at  twilight. 

Schoolable  (sk/7'lab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  SCHOOL 
f £.! -f- -ABLK.1 

fl.  Capable  of  being  schooled  or  trained    Ohs. 

1594  CARKW  Huarte^s  Exam.  IV its  iv.  (1596)  38  Amongst 
beasts  of  one  kind,  he  which  is  most  Schooleable  and  skilfull 
is  such  because  he  hath  his  braine  better  tempered. 

2.  Of  proper  age  to  attend  school. 

1846  Eng.  Rer>.  VI.  138  In  1831  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  the  approved  schoolable 
period,  was  2,043,030.  1869  Echo  15  Mar.,  250,000  children 
of  '  schoolable  '  atje.  1888  Rep.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Educ. 
1886-87,  59  Each  tax-payer,  .would  have  a  far  less  burden 
to  bear  in  the  work  of  getting  all  the  '  schoolable'  children 
within  the  schools. 

t  ScllOO  lag"e.  Forms:  6  scolage,  7  scollage, 
scholage,  schoolage,  [f.  SCHOOL  s&.i  +  -AOE.  Cf. 
med.L.  sco!agittmt  OF.  escolage^\ 

\.  Sc.  The  fee  paid  for  tuition  at  school.  Also 
school  age -fee. 

1511-12  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treat.  Scot.  IV.  242  Item  the 
xxviij  day  of  Januar,  send  with  William  Alresky  to  Maister 
David  Wocat  for  half  ane  ^eris  burd  and  his  scola^e  fee 
at  his  entre  this  day  to  the  scoile.  1602  Stirling  Burgh 
Rec.  (1887)  I.  ioi  And  thrie  pundis  vjs.  viijd.  to  be  payed  to 
ilk  ane  of  thame  be  the  maister  of  the  scole  furth  of  the 
excres  of  his  scollage  mair  nor  wes  first  conditionate  to  him 
be  his  contract.  1607  in  J.  Grant  Burgh.  Sch.  Scot.  n.  xiii. 
(1876)  467  Bringing  with  them  [to  school]  their  quarter's 
scholage.  1662  Stirling  Bnrgh  Rec.  (1887)  I.  238  And  it 
salbe  be  lawchfull  for  the  said  maister  Thomas  to  take  for 
ilk  townes  bairn  in  schooleage,  each  quarter  of  the  yeare, 
six  shilling  eight  pennyes  Scotts  money. 

2.  Instruction  in  school ;  the  services  of  a 
schoolmaster. 

1603  HOLLAND  Pint  arch*  $  Mor.  454  You  are  well  enough 
served  and  receive  a  due  Minervall  for  your  schoolage. 

Schoolar,  obs.  form  of  SCHOLAR. 

t  Schoola'tion.  Obs.-*  [f.  SCHOOL  7'.i  + 
-ATION.J  Schooling,  education  at  school. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  22  That  throogh  good  scoola- 
tion  becam  az  formall  in  his  action  az  had  he  been  a  bride 
groom  indeed. 

School  board.  [BOARD  sb.  8b.]  In  England 
and  Wales  from  1870  to  1902,  and  in  Scotland 
since  1872,  a  body  of  persons  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers of  a  *  school  district ',  and  charged  by 
statute  with  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
sufficient  accommodation  in  public  elementary 
schools  for  all  the  children  of  the  district. 

In  England  school  boards  were  established  only  in  dis- 
tricts in  which  either  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  approved, 
or  the  existing  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools 
was  considered  by  the  Education  Department  to  be  insuffi- 
cient. The  Education  Act  of  1002  abolished  school  boards 
in  England,  and  transferred  their  duties  and  powers  to  the 
County  Councils. 

In  Scotland  there  is  a  school  board  In  every  school  district 
(which  is  usually  either  a  burgh  or  a  parish).  By  the  Act 
of  1872  the  control  of  the  burgh  and  parish  schools  estab- 
lished by  previous  Acts,  was  vested  in  the  school  boards, 
which  are  also  required  to  establish  and  maintain  such 
additional  schools  as  may  be  needed. 

1870  Act  33  fy  34  Viet.  c.  75  §  10  If.  .the  Education  De- 
partment are  satisfied  that  all  the  public  school  accom- 
modation required. .has  not  been  so  supplied. .the  Educa- 
tion Department  shall  cause  a  school  board  to  be  formed 
for  the  district.     1872  Act  35  4-  36  Viet.  c.  62  §  8  A  school 
board  shall  be  elected  in  and  for  each  and  every  parish  and 
burgh   (in    Scotland].     1876    FAWCETT   Pol.  Econ.  \\.  viii. 
(ed.  5)  234  A  school  board  is  very  rarely  established  in  a 
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country  parish.  1882  M.  ARNOLD  Jr.  Ess.)  etc.  131  You 
often  see  the  School  Boards,  .making  the  programme  of 
their  elementary  schools  too  ambitious. 

attrib.     1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  x\v,  Alf  was  not 
a  nice  child,  being  puffed  up  with  many  school-board  certi- 
ficates for  good  conduct. 
School-book.     [Cf.  G.  schulbuch.] 
L  A  book  of  instruction  used  at  school. 

1771   LUCKOMBR  Hist.  Print.  103  A  patent  [was]  granted 
|    him  to  print  Latin  School-books.     1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
Fair  1,  His  bundle  of  school-books  hanging  by  a  thong. 
1855  TENNYSON  Brook  9  In  our  school-books  we  say, . .  They 
flourish'd  then  or  then. 
b.  attrib. 

1751  Pope's  Wks.,  Epil.  Sat.  i.  76  note,  Full  of  school-book 
phrases  and  Anglicisms.  1821  C.  SIMEON  Let.  27  Nov.  in 
Carus  Life  (1847)  558  The  abundance  of  your  own  personal 
labours,  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  School-book  Society, 
amazes  me. 

2.  An  account-book,  register,  etc.  belonging  or 
relating  to  a  particular  school. 

1870  Act  33  /}•  34  Viet.  c.  75  §  72  If  the  managers  or  teacher 
of  any  school  refuse.. to  allow  the  inspector  to.. examine 
the  school  books  and  registers. 

Schoolboy  (skw-l|boi).   [f.  SCHOOL  s&.i  +  BOY.] 

1.  A  boy  attending  or  belonging  to  a  school. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  403  O !   neuer  will  I  trust  to 

speeches  pen'd,  Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  Schoole-boies  tongue. 
1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  ii.  vii.  145.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia 's  Rev. 
iv.  v,  Death,  what  talke  you  of  his  Learning  ?  he  vnderstands 
no  more  then  a  schoole-Boy.  1654  JF.R.  TAYLOR  Real  Pres. 
80  Every  Schole-boy  knows  it.  1788  BURKE  Sp.  agst.  IV. 
ffiUtiftffsVfk&.  XIII.  37  School-boys  without  tutors,  minors 
without  guardians.  1813  SOUTH EY  in  Croker  Papers  (1884) 
I.  49,  I  should  go  to  the  task  like  a  schoolboy.  1881  CROWEST 
Phases  Mus.  F.ng.  164  The  merest  schoolboy,  it  would  be 
thought,  could  have  detected  the  absurdity  of  such  a  musical 
passage. 

2.  attrib.  passing  into  adj. ;  also  schoolboy-like  adj. 
1687   SETTLE  Re/I.   Dry  den  6    This   great   pretender   to 

Learning  has  not  wit  enough  to  make  an  Allegory,  but 
violates  the  common  School-boy  Rules  of  sence.  1712 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  523  p  2  A  parcel  of  School-Boy  Tales. 
1798  SofTHEY  Autumn  18,  I  call  to  mind  The  school-boy 
days.  1802  H.  MARTIN  Helen  ofGlenross\\\.  74,  I  cannot 
help  laughing  at  his  school  boy- like  joy  in  his  new  play- 
things. 1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  n.  xviii,  Or  schoolboy  Mid- 
shipman that.  .Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fairxxx,  In  his  big  schoolboy  hand- 
writing. 1887  Spectator  15  Oct.  1380  This  curiously  school- 
boy way  of  insulting  a  foreign  nation. 

Hence  Schoo'lboydoxn,  Schoo'lboyhood,  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  schoolboy;  also, 
schoolboys  collectively.  Schoo'lboyism,  action 
or  conduct  characteristic  of  a  schoolboy. 

1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xxl,  The  pedantic  school- 
boyism  of  calling  a  house-keeper  a  nymph.  1854  WHEWELL 
in  Life  fi88i)  436  The  recollections  of  schoolboy  hood.  1880 
R.  G.  WHITE  Every- Day  English  277  The  first  great  Eng- 
lish grammar,  the  one  by  which  school-boydom  has  been 
chiefly  oppressed,  was  written  by  an  American.  1893 
7Vw//tfZfarXCVIII.  139  Schoolboyhood  whispers  derision. 

Schoolboyish.  (skfi'lboi|ij),  a.  [f.  SCHOOLBOY 
+  -ISH.]  Schoolboy-like. 

1831  Erasers  Mag.  IV.  278  All  this  being  not  particularly 
new,  and  rather  schoolboyish  withal.  1888  Academy  18  Feb. 
112  An  eminently  schoolboyish  story. 

Schoolcraffc  (skw'lkraft).  arch.  [f.  SCHOOL 
shl  +  CRAFT.]  Knowledge  taught  in  the  schools. 

1629  B.  JONSON  New  Inn  ii.  ii,  He  has  met  his  parallel  in 
wit  and  school-craft.  1832  W.  IRVING  Alhambra  II.  187 
Take  care  how  you  play  off  your  schoolcraft  another  time 
upon  an  old  soldier.  1862  LYTTON  Sir.  Story  II.  271  Had 
I  been  less  devoted  a  bigot  to  this  vain  school-craft,  which 
we  call  the  Medical  Art.. I  might  [etc.].  1865  KINGSLEY 
Herew.  xv,  Schoolcraft  and  honesty  never  went  yet  together. 

Schoold,  variant  of  SHALD,  shallow. 

Schoolday  (sk/7-ld^i).    [f.  SCHOOL sbl  +  DAY.] 

1.  //.  The  days  or  period  (of  one's  life)  at  which 
one  is  at  school. 

1590  SHAKS.  Afids.  N.  in.  ii.  202  O,  is  all  forgot?  All 
schooledaies  friendship,  child-hood  innocence?  1594  — 
Rich.  If  I,  iv.  Iv.  169  Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  Iniancie. 
Thy  School-dales  fright  full, ..  Thy  prime  of  Manhood,  daring. 
1798  LAMB  Old  Familiar  Faces  i,  In  my  joyful  school-days. 
1885  LD.  BLACKBURN  in  Law  Rep.  10  App.  Cases  388  In 
his  schooldays  or  in  his  grown  up  days. 

altrib.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  \\\.  U,  When  two  school- 
day  friends . .  meet  at  the  close  of  their  college  careers. 

2.  A  day  on  which  there  is  school. 

1852  WALCOT  William  of  Wykeham  233  On  whole  school- 
days, morning  school  lasts  from  7  till  8  A.M.  ;  middle  school 
from  9  until  noon  ;  evening  school  begins  at  2,  and  ends  at 
6.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  v,  It  is  a  whole  school- 
day.  1873  Routledges  YonngGentl.  Mag.  Dec.  101/1  During 
the  holidays,  or  on  a  school-day. 

Sclioo'l-clivi  no.   =  SCHOOLMAN  i. 

1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  in.  ix.  §  2  The  greatest  amongst 
the  Schoole  diuines  studying  how  to  set  downe  by  exact 
definition  the  nature  of  an  humaine  lawe.. found  not  which 
way  better  to  do  it  then  in  these  words  [following!.  1613 
SALKF.LD  Treat.  Angels  title-p.,  Collected  out  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  ancient  Fathers,  and  Schoole-Divines.  1737 
POPE  Hot:  Epist.  n.  i.  102  In  Quibbles  Angel  and  Arch- 
angel join,  And  God  the  Father  turns  a  School-divine.  1863 
PUSEY  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  214  What  school-Divines  call  '  Po- 
tentia  proxima '. 

ScllOO'l-divi'llity.  The  religious  principles 
and  doctrines  maintained  and  taught  in  the  Schools, 
or  by  the  mediaeval  moralists  and  divines. 

1594  CAREW  Huartes  Exam.  Wits  ix.  (1596)  124  The  truth 
of  schooldivinity  nbhorreth  many  words.  1616  S.  PRICK 
Ephcsns  Warning 4$  It  is  a  trueaxiomein  schoole-Diuinity, 
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that,  .whatsoeuer  is  spoken  of  God  bodily,  must  be  vnder- 


School  doctor. 

1 1.   =  SCHOOL-DIVINE. 

1528  TINDALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  40  b,  Marke  here  how  past 
all  shame  oure  scole  doctours  are.  1565  JEWEL  Repl.  Hard- 
*H£  259  The  Schoole  Doctours  canne  in  no  wise  agree: 
there  is  Scot  us  againste  Thomas  [etc.].  1609  BIBLE  (Douay) 
i  Kings  viii.  Annot.  587  Who  so  desireth,  may  search  the 
iudgement  of  ancient  Fathers,  and  see  S.  Thomas,  and  other 
schole  Doctors. 

f  2.  The  teacher  of  a  school.  Sc.  Obs.  rare. 

1730  T.  BOSTON  My  Life  (1908)  7  The  school -doc  tor's  son 
put  a  pipe-stopple  in  each  of  his  nostrils. 

3.  The  medical  attendant  of  a  school ;  esp.  a 
medical  practitioner  who  receives  a  fixed  salnry  for 
his  services  in  attending  the  pupils  when  ill. 

Schooldom  (slu7-ld3m).  [f.  SCHOOL  sb*-  + 
-DOM.]  The  domain  or  world  of  school  or  schools ; 
the  persons,  things,  and  conditions  concerned  in 
the  affairs  of  schools. 

1826  Miss  MITFORD  My  Godfather  in  Lit.  Souvenir  393 
A  young  girl,  just  freed  from  the  trammels  of  schooldom. 
1854  MARION  HARLAND^&wt1  iv,  A  summons  to*  the  study' 
was  an  event  of  rare  occurrence . .  in  the  annals  of  schooldom. 
1902  Spectator  26  July  no  The  sense  of  injustice  in  this 
particular  has  permeated  the  ranks  of  schooldom. 

Schooled  (skwld),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCHOOL  v.l  + 
-ED1.]  Taught,  trained,  or  disciplined. 

1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Metr.  Leg.,  Columbus  xl,  This  all- 
schooled  forbearance  would  surpass.  1877  BLACK  Green 
Past,  iv,  Forgetting  indeed  in  this  one  outburst  all  his 
schooled  reticence.  1882  E.  L.  ANDERSON  School-training 
for  Horses  120  It  is  not  necessary*  to  use  a  sharp  spur  upon 
a  schooled  horse. 

Schooler,  obs.  form  of  SCHOLAR  sb. 

Schoo'lery.  rare.  [f.  SCHOOL  sbl  +  -ERY.] 
That  which  is  taught  in  a  school,  or  as  in  a  school. 

1591-5  SPENSER  Col.  Clout -]&i  A  filed  toung,  furnisht  with 
tearmes  of  art,  No  art  of  schoole,  but  Courtiers  schoolery. 
1807  [IRELAND]  Mod.  Ship  of  Fools  266  Rear'd  in  folly's 
ideot  schoolerie,  Every  age  thus  boasts  its  foolerie.  1894 
VV.  S.  GILBERT  His  Excellency  i.  12  Oh  you  may  laugh  at 
our  dancing-schoolery,  It's  all  very  well,  it  amuses  you. 

Schoolfellow  (sk«-lfe!0u).  [f.  SCHOOL  si>.l  + 
FELLOW  sb.]  One  who  is  or  formerly  was  at  the 
same  school  at  the  same  time  with  another. 

In  early  use  sometimes  applied  to  one's  contemporary  at  a 
university. 

1440  SIR  R.  LAIDAMIS  Let.  in  Athenxum  (1864)  10  Sept. 
340/2  Ye  and  Y  where  scollfelaus  sumtyme  at  Hylmyster. 
1551  ROBINSON  More's  Utopia  Epist.  (1895)  19  The  _old 
acquayntaunce,  that  was  betwene  you  and  me  in  the  time 
of  our  childhode,  being  then  scolefellowes  togethers.  1581 
PETTIE  tr.  G-uazzo's  Civ.  Convers.  \.  (1586)  ii  A  Gentleman 
sometime  my  Schoolefellowe  at  Pad.  who  in  learning  was 
not  inferiour  to  anie  Scholler  in  the  Uniuersitie.  1602  SHAKS. 
Hani.  in.  iv.  202  (1604  Qo.)  My  two  Schoolefellowes.  1669 
R.  MONTAGU  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  425 
Mr.  Vernon,  who  was  a  schoolfellow  of  mine.  1690  LOCKE 
Educ.  §  70  (1699)  97  The  emulation  of  Schoolfellows  often 
puts  Life  and  Industry  into  young  Lads.  ^SjjCowpER  Vale- 
diction 35  Thy  schoolfellow,  and  partner  of  thy  plays.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xlix,  The  Colonel's  countenance.. 
wore  as  many  blushes  as  the  face  of  a  boy  of  sixteen  assumes 
when  he  is  confronted  with  his  sister's  schoolfellows. 

Hence  School-fellowship. 

1722  WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  II.  628  It  seems  there  are  some 
secret  remains  of  what  we  call  school-fellowship,  that  have 
led  him  to  a  better  opinion  of  my  book  than  it  deserves. 
1844  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Dark  Ages  128  Who  was  perhaps 
bound  to  him  by  what  is  often  the  closer  and  stronger  tie 
of  school-fellowship. 

Schoolfal  (skw-lful).    [f.  SCHOOL  f#,l+- FOX,.] 

As  much  or  as  many  as  a  school  will  hold. 

1881  Academy  22  Oct.  307  Such  a  monster  may  perchance 
exist, ..but  surely  not  a  whole  schoolful  of  them.  1900 
Daily  News  16  Aug.  6/7  We  enjoyed  it  like  a  schoolful  of 
children. 

Schoolgirl  (slarlgojl).  ff.  SCHOOL  j£.i  + 
GIRL.]  A  girl  attending  school. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  ii,  Fortune,  wearied  out  with 
the  school 'girl's  tricks  she  bad  been  playing  me.  1831 
MACAULAY  Ess.t  Boswelts  Johnson  f  5  Every  school-girl 
knows  the  lines:  'Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid..1. 
18470.  BRONTE  Jane  Eyre  xiii,  You  play  a  little,  I  see; 
like  any  other  English  school-girl. 
b.  attrib.  passing  into  adj. 

1832  L.  HUNT  Sir  R.  Esher  (1850)  87  A  proper  school-girl 
tone.  1847  C.  BRONTE  Jane  Eyre  xiv,  Not  three  in  three 
thousand  raw  school-girl-governesses  would  have  answered 
me  as  you  have  just  done. 

Hence  Schoo'l girlhood,  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  a  schoolgirl.  Schoo'lgirlism,  the  action  or 
conduct  of  a  schoolgirl.  Schoo'lgirly  a.,  like  a 
schoolgirl,  schoolgirlish. 

i885-S>«-//7/0rioio/2  It  is  all  absurdly  missish  and  school- 
girly.  1889  '  F.  ANSTEV'  Pariah  i.  ii,  It  isn't  nearly  so 
school-girly  as  it  used  to  be,  is  it?  1893  COLUNCWOOD  Life 
Kit  skin  I.  60  Emancipated  from  schoolgirl  hood.  1901 
Academy  8  June  495/2  Southport,  with  its  sponge-ca  key  ness 
and  school-girlism  is  surely  worth  study. 

SchOOlgirlish  (skw'lgailif),  a.  [-ISH.]  Re- 
sembling or  characteristic  of  a  schoolgirl. 

1867  Miss  EROUGHTON  Comtth  nf>  as  Fl.  I.  i.  9  So  school- 
qir!i4i  as  if  you  had  never  seen  a  man  before  !  1881  Miss 
BftADDOM  Asphodel  III.  8  What  a  romantic  schoolgirlish 
notion  ! 
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Hence  Schoolgirlishness. 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  \i  Oct.  5/2  That  rather  objectionable 
quality  .  .  '  school-girlishness  ',  sentimentality,  or  '  gush  '. 

School-house. 

1.  A  building  appropriated  for  the  nse  of  a  school  ; 
also,  the  dwelling-house  provided  by  the  school 
authorities  for  the  use   of  the  schoolmaster   or 
schoolmistress,   usually  attached  to   or  adjoining 
a  school. 

1419  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  122  Unam  domum  vocatam 
'Scolehous'.  1523-4  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  321  Paid  for 
makyng  clene  of  a  chambre  in  the  Abbottes  yn  for  to  be  a 
skole  howse  for  Northfolkes  children.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St. 
Androis  40  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlv,  Maitland,  Mel. 
will,  and  Matchevellous,  Learned  never  mair  knaifrie  in  a 
scholehous.  1590  SPENSER  /'.  Q.  r.  x.  18  To  haue  her  knight 
into  her  schoole-house  plaste  That  of  her  heauenly  learning 
he  might  taste,  a  1610  HEAI.EY  Cetes  (1636)156  It  is  an 
easie  thing  for  one  to  be  a  deepe  scholer,..£  yet  bee  as 
prone  to  drunkenness  [etc.]  as  hee  that  neuer  saw  the  inside  of 
a  school-house.  1673  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  115  In  the 
Diocesse  of  Raphoe  there  is  a  freeschoole.  .but  there  is  noe 
publicke  schoolhouse  built  there  or  elsewhere  in  that  Dio- 
cesse. 1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  ix,  But  when,  sealed  on  the 
benches  of  the  school-house,  they  began  to  con  their  lessons 
together,  Reuben  [etc.J.  1870  Act  33  ,y  34  Viet.  c.  75  §  72 
If  the  managers  or  teacher  of  any  school  refuse..  to  allow 
the  inspector  to  inspect  the  schoolhouse  or  examine  any 
scholar.  1875  MC!LWRAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire  45  Here 
are  the  school-house,  play-ground,  and  teacher's  dwelling. 

b.  transf.  s.nt\Jig, 

£1440  Jacob's  Well  xxii.  147  pe  tauerne  is  Welle  of  glo- 
tonye,  for  it  may  be  clepyd  be  develys  scolehous  &  be 
deuelys  chapel.  1541  (title)  Here  begynneth  a  lytle  boke 
named  the  Scole  house  of  women,  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem. 
I.  (Arb.)  62  Erasmus,  .saide  wiselie  that  experience  is  the 
common  scholehouse  of  foles,  and  ill  men.  1607  HIEHON 
Wits.  \.  252  He  doth  first  traine  them  vp  in  the  schoole. 
house  of  His  church. 

c.  attrib. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  426  Hym  happend  se  ]>e  scole- 
howse  dure  oppyn.  1679  first  Cent.  Hist.  Springfield, 
Mass.  (1858)  I.  427  To  Sam:  Ely..  for  entertaining  the 
schoole  house  raisers.  .1.  05.00.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Love 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  73  The  rude  village  boy  teases  the  girls 
about  the  school-house  door. 

2.  At  some  public  schools,  the  name  given  to  the 
headmaster's  house.     Also,  the  boys  belonging  to 
the  '  school-house  '. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Broum  i.  v,  The  long  line  of  grey 
buildings,  beginning  with  the  chapel,  and  ending  with  the 
school-house,  the  residence  of  the  head-master.  Ibid.,  The 
School-house  are  being  penned  in  their  turn,  and  now  the 
ball  is  behind  their  goal.  1887  Spectator  25  June  859/2 
When  the  sixth  form,  or  the  School  H 
the  rest  of  the  school. 

Schooling  (skrdirj),  vbl.  j 

•f-INQl.] 

1.  The  action  of  teaching,  or  the  state  or  fact  of 
being  taught,  in  a  school  ;  scholastic  education. 

£1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xvi.  op  But  certis  her  withal  y 
wolde  that  profound  and  groundli  scoling  in  logik,  philsophi, 
and  dyuynyte,  and  lawe  were  not  left  bihinde.  1579  NORTH- 
BRpOKEZ>«i»S'(i843)  «'  All  the  world  seeth  so  many  small 
children,  that  are  orphans,  lacking  schooling  for  want  of 
helpe.  1588  W.  KEMPE  Ednc.  Children  F  3  b,  He  shall 
proceede  to  the  second  degree  of  Schooling,  which  con- 
sisteth  in  learning  the  Grammar.  1599  HEYWOOD  u/  Pt. 
Edw.  IV,  HI.  ii,  That  halfyear's  schooling  at  Lichfield 
was  better  to  thee  than  house  and  land.  1766  ENTICK 
London  IV-422  There  is  a  charity-school..  for  36  boys,,  .for 
schooling  only.  1783  WESLEY  Wks.  1872  XIII.  93,  I  will 
give  you  a  year's  schooling  and  board  at  Kingswood  School. 
1810  SCOTT  Monast.  Introd.  Ep.,  Whose  sons  he  had  at 
bed,  board,  and  schooling,  for  twenty  pounds  per  annum 
a-head.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  138  To  give 
her  Sunday-schooling,  and  a  certain  amount  of  weekday 
schooling  in  the  year.  1844  THACKERAY  Barry  Lyndon  i, 
Six  weeks'  was  all  the  schooling  1  got.  1894  MRS.  OLIPHANT 
Hist.  Sk.  Q.  Annem.  337  The  son..  after  sundry  local 
schoolings  went  to  Charterhouse.  1904  R.  C  JEBB  Bac- 
ehylides  (Proc.  Brit.  Acad.)  17  The  man  of  mere  lore  and 
schooling. 

b.  transf.  andy^f. 

1540  PALSGR.  Acolastns  11.  i.  H  iij  b,  Suerly  it  shulde  not 
greue  me  so  moche,  so  it  myghte  be  lefull  for  me,  nowe 
to  folowe  thy  dyscipline  ,L  to  be  one  of  thy  scoolynge. 
1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  hist.  IV.  xx.  (1634)  740  The  cere- 
moniall  law  was  the  schooling  of  the  Jewes.  1813  SCOTT 
Tritrm.  Introd.  iv,  Then,  Lucy,  hear  thy  tutor  speak,  For 
Love,  top,  has  his  hours  of  schooling.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd. 
ff  Is.  II.  ix.  III.  53  The  severe  schooling  of  these  wars  had 
prepared  it  for  entering  on  a  bolder  theatre  of  action.  1851 
THACKERAY  Engf.  Hum.  i.  (1876)  158  His  mind  had  had  a 
different  schooling.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  I. 
(1873)  12  But  perhaps  there  is  no  schooling  so  good  for  an 
author  as  his  own  youthful  indiscretions.  1899  H.  LATHAM 
(title),  Pastor  Pastorum,  or  the  Schooling  of  the  Apostles 
of  our  Lord. 

O.  The  maintenance  of  a  child  at  school,  con- 
sidered as  involving  expense  ;  hence,  cost  of  school 
education. 


ouse,  played  against 

[f.  SCHOOL  z/.i 


Antiq.  Ktf.(iSoS)  III.  438  Find  my  Children  Apparel  and 


schooling.  1802  MAR.  EUGEWORTH  Marat  T.  (ed.  2)  I.  iv. 
5  She  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  her  little  lass's  schooling. 
1848  IHACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xlvi.  She  would.. pay  his  half, 
year's  schooling.  1885  Lam  Kef..  Weekly  Notes  150/2  The 
husband  refused  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  one  of  the  two 
youngest  daughters. 
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Jig.  1577  F.  de  L'isle's  Legendarie  B  v,  In  deede  during 
the  raig_ne  of  Francis  the  second  they  were  euen  with  him, 
and  paid  for  their  scholing,  as  hereafter  more  at  large  wil 
appeare. 

d.  The  employment  or  profession  of  teaching  in 
school ;  '  schoolmastering  .    rare. 

1837  [Miss  MAITUND]  Lett.fr.  Madras  (1843)  149  They 
had  not  much  of  a  school,  only  five  or  six  boys  ;  I  do  not 
think  that  schooling  will  ever  be  their  vocation. 

atlrib.  1784COWPER  Tiroc.  621  For  such  is  all  the  mental 
food  purvey'd  By  public  hacknies  in  the  schooling  trade. 

e.  slang.  A  term  of  confinement  in  a  reformatory. 
1879  HOKSLEY  Jottings  fr.  Jail  i.  (1887)  8  '  This  is  young 

,  just  come  home  from  a  schooling '  (a  term  in  a  re- 
formatory). 

t  2.  Disciplinary  correction,  chastisement ;  also, 
admonition,  reproof,  scolding.  Obs. 

'557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  2  Cor.  Argt.,  Albeit  certeyn  wicked 
persones  abused  his  afflictions  to  condemne  therby  his  auto- 
ritie,  yet  they  were  necessarie  schollings,  and  sent  to  hym 
by  God  for  their  bettering.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  i.  i.  116 
But  Demetrius  come,  And  come  Egeus,  you  shall  go  wilh 
me,  I  haue  some  priuate  schooling  for  you  both.  1601 
J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  St.  Papers,  Dom.  1598-1601  (1869)  544 
The  Lord  Keeper  has  had  some  schooling  about  it  [the 
vacant  Mastership  of  the  Rolls],  and  is  much  troubled,  but 
only  cares  that  Hele  may  miss  it,  1703  QUICK  Serious 
Inquiry  11  And  she  would  be  there  in  her  stead  to  give  him 
such  a  Schooling..,  as  he  never  had  in  all  his  Life.  1818 
SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xiii,  I  confess  1  thought  the  schooling  as 
severe  as  the  case  merited. 

fb.  To  have  in  schooling:  to  be  engaged  iu 
tutoring  or  admonishing.  Obs. 

1553  Respublica  v.  vi.  1537  Ah,  in  feith,  dame  Veritee  hath 
had  youe  in  scooling  of  late.  «  1591  H.  SMITH  Serm.  (1592) 
597  Because  ther  is  such  warning  before  -s,  now  we  haue 
the  drunkard  in  schooling,  I  will  spend  the  time  that  is  left 
to  shew  you  the  deformity  of  this  sinne. 

3.  a.  The  training  or  exercising  of  horse  and 
rider  in  the  riding-school,     b.  The  exercising  of 
horses  in  the  hunting  field.    Also  attrib.,  ns  school- 
ing-match. 

'753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Snppl.,  School,  or  Schooling,  in  the 
manege,  is  used  to  signify  the  lesson  and  labour  both  of  the 
horse  and  horseman.  1860  TROLLOPE  C.  Richmond  iii,  In 
Ireland  a  schooling  match  means  the  amusement  of  teach- 
ing your  horses  to  jump.  1869  'WAT.  BKADWOOD'  Tin: 
O.  V.  H.  xxvii,  Ralph  had  gone.. to  improve  the  occasion 
by  testing  the  schooling  of  the  four-year-old  filly,  .over  the 
timber  obstacles.  1890  Daily  News  2  Dec.  3/7  The  .school- 
ing of  horses  over  hurdles  and  fences.  1893  Star  24  Dec. 
3/6  Alec  Taylor  has  had  schooling  hurdles  put  up. 

4.  slang.  (See  quots.) 

1859  Slang  Diet.,  Schooling,  a  low  gambling  party.  1883 
Pall  Mall  G.  10  Dec.  i/i,  I  saw  no  'schooling '  or  gambling 
groups. 

Schooling,  vH.  sl>.~  [f.  SCHOOL  sb.~  and  v.'-i  + 
-ISO1.]  The  action  of  swimming  together  in 
schools  or  shoals. 

1880  Kef.  Roy.  Comm.  Fishing  JV.  .SV  Wales  12  [The 
schnapper]  has  its  periods  of  migration  and  accumulation 
in  shoals,  a  movement  so  well  expressed  by  the  term  '  school- 
ing' that  we  shall  adopt  the  phrase  for  the  future.  1884 
GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anitti.  374  In  November, 
when  schooling  begins,  the  fish  are  full-roed. 

attrib.  1883  E.  P.  RAMSAY  Food  Fishes  N.  S.  Wales  12 
The  schooling-season  is  midsummer. 

Schooling,  ///.  a.1    [f.  SCHOOL  z>.i  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  schools,  instructs  or  educates ;  also,  •(•  ad- 
monishing, reproving. 

1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  II.  v.  73  Let  me  reckon 
with  you,  Harriet,  said  Miss  Grandison  (taking  my  hand 
with  a_  schooling  air).  1839-52  BAILEY  Festus  333  All  the 
schooling  spheres  he  had  passed  through.  1896  KII>UNG 
Seven  Seas  65  And  the  schooling  bullet  leaped  across  and 
showed  them  whence  they  came. 

2.  Attending  school. 

1890  Star  15  Dec.  4/3  We  have  over  1,000  schooling 
children. 

Schooling,///.  a.2  [f.  SCHOOL  rf.2  or  z/.2  + 
-ING  2.]  That  swim  together  in  '  schools'. 

1873  S.  POWEL  in  Kef.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  1871-2,  74 
The  scup  are  known  to  be  schooling,  wandering  fish  of  the 
high  seas  ;  and  come  from  the  Gulf  Stream  and  from  the 
Florida  Cape.  1888  GOODE  Amer.  Fishes  189  Mackerel, 
mullet,  silversides  and  all  our  other  schooling  species  con. 
tribute  also  a  share  to  its  support. 

Schoolingly,  adv.  noncc-iud.  [f.  SCHOOLING 
•vbl.  sbl-  +  -LT  2.]  So  as  to  afford  a  lesson. 

1871  MEREDITH  H.Richmond\\,  The  end.  .came  abruptly, 
and  was  schootingly  cold  and  short. 

t  SchoO'lish,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  SCHOOL  sb^ 
+  -ISH.]  Savouring  of  the  '  schools ',  scholastic. 

c  1618  BOLTON  Hypercrit.  iv.  §  5  In  this  fine  and  meer 
schoolish  Folly.. George  Buchanan  is  often  taken. 

School-keeper,  schoo  Ikeeper. 

1.  One  who  '  keeps  school ' ;  applied  to  a  school- 
master or  mistress.     So  School-keeping. 

1857  H.  MORLEY  Gossip  183  After  two  years  of  school- 
keeping.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mary.  $  Merc/t.  I.  iv.  126  God 
is  too  strong  for  City  men  and  school-keepers.  1885  [W.  H. 
WHITE]  M.  Rutherford's  Deli::  iv,  He  was  tired  of  school- 
keeping  in  England. 

2.  The  caretaker  of  a  school  building. 

1889  Daily  NC-JIS  28  Nov.  3/6  A  small  room  in  the  school- 
keeper's  house.  1898  Ibid.  10  Sept.  3/6  Making  it  requisite 
for  the  schoolkeepers  to  undertake  the  arduous  work  of 
carrying  up  the  water  for  flushing  these  closets. 

Schoolless  (sk»-lles),  a.  [f.  SCHOOL  J*.l  + 
•LESS.]  Having  no  school,  or  attending  no  school. 

1614  SYLVESTER  Little  Bartas  toog  [The  Holy  Spirit 


SCHOOLMASTER. 

enables]  Som  (School-lesse,  Schollers  :  Learned,  studi-lesse) 
To  understand  and  speak  all  Languages.  1848  litackii', 
Mag.  LXIV.  151  Our  schoolless  art.. has  wandered  into 
strange  and  lower  lands.  1861  M.  ARNOLD  Pop.  Ednc. 
France  101  The  2r,o25  schoolless  children  of  Glasgow.  1904 
J.  WELLS  Life  J.  II.  Wilson  xiv.  119  The  Saltmarket.  .was 
swarming  with  school-less  arabs. 

School-ma'am.    U.S.     Also   -marm.     A 

schoolmistress. 

1845  S.  Juno  Margaret  n.  viii,  She  is  the  best  School- 
ma'am  I  ever  went  to.  1886  STEVENSON  .S7/rr>Wc  .S>;.  &^ 
The  school-ma'am,  .walking  thence  to  the.  .shanty  where 
she  taught  the  young  ones.  1897  GUNTER  Sit-in  Turnlmll 
xi.  131  In  this  cheerful  way  the  Schoolmarm  runs  on  for 
over  an  hour,  the  sky  looking  very  dark  for  poor  Irene. 

Schoolman  (skS-Lm&n).    [SCHOOL  st.i 

Cf.  G.  schulmann,  a  man  belonging  to  the  scholastic 
profession.] 

1.  One  of  the  succession  of  writers,  from  about 
the  gth  to  the  I4th  century,  who  treat  of  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  theologyas  taught  in  the  'schools' 
or   universities   of   Italy,    France,   Germany,   and 
England  ;  a  medieval  scholastic. 

,11540  BARNES  Art.  xvii.  Wks.  (1573)  213/1  Your  owne 
scholemen  say,  the  popes  power  is  so  greate,  that  no  man 
can,  nor  may  discusse  it.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst. 
II.  76  Peter  Lombard  and  the  other  scholemen.  a  1591  H. 
SMITH  God's  Arro-.u  v.  (1614)  87  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  school- 
man of  the  Papists.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  iv.  xlvii.  383 
The  frivolous  Distinctions,  barbarous  Terms,  and  obscure 
Language  of  the  Schoolmen.  1690  LOCKE  vidLct.  Tolera. 
tion  38  And  the  Artisan  must  sell  his  Tools,  to  buy 
Fathers  and  School-men,  and  leave  his  Family  to  starve. 
1751  HUME  Enq.  1'rinc.  Montis  vi.  120  He  would  stand, 
like  the  Schoolman's  Ass,  irresolute  and  undetcrmin'd, 
betwixtequal  Motives.  1817 COLERIDGE Biog.  Lit.  .\ii.  (1907) 
I.  170  The  substantial  forms  and  entelechies  of  Aristotle 
and  the  schoolmen.  1869  I.ECKY  Enrop.  Mor.  I.  i.  17  This 
opinion  which  was  propounded  by  the  schoolman  Ockhani. 

2.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  traditional  learning 
of  the   'schools',  csp.   (cf.  sense   i)  one  who  is 

j    expert  in  formal  logic  or  school-divinity.  ?  Obs. 

01550  linage  Ipocr.  103  in  Skellan's  Wks.  (1843)  II.  434 
I  It  is  no  play. .for  laymen;  But  only  for  schole  men  For 
I  they  be  witty  men.  1571  CAMTION  Hist.  Ircl.  n.  ix.  (1633) 
I  115  Wonderfully  courteous,  a  ripe  Schooleman.  1590  NASM'K 
/Vv/I  to  Greenes  Arcadia  (16161  2  Some  deepe-read  Schoole- 
men  or  Grammarians.  1622  BACON  Hen.  Vil  202  The 
King  had  (though  hee  were  no  good  Schooleman)  the 
Honour  to  conuert  one  of  them  \sc.  heretics]  by  Dispute  at 
Canterburie.  a  1615  FLETCHER  U'oiiun  J'lcasd  iv.  i,  To 
absolve  this  Kiddle?  Diviners,  Dreameis,  Schoolemcn, 
deep  Magitians,  All  have  I  tride,  and  all  give  severall 
meanings,  a  1631  DONNE  Poems,  The  li'ill  30  To  Schoole- 
men  1  bequeath  my  doubtfulnesse.  1690  LUTTRKLL  l!ri,-f 
Rel.  (1857)  II.  134  In  the  schools  at  Rome.. it  was  held  by 
the  majority  of  the  school  men  to  be  lawfull.  1732  POI>E 
Ess.  Man  n.  81  Let  subtle  schoolmen  teach  these  friends 
to  fight,  More  studious  to  divide  than  to  unite. 

3.  One  engaged   in  scholastic  pursuits ;  a  pro- 
fessional teacher  or  student. 

1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  278  P  i  Of  late  she  has  got  ac- 
quainted with  a  Schoolman,  who  values  himself  for  bis  great 
Knowledge  in  the  Greek  Tongue.  1756  TOLDERVY  Hist. 
2  Orphans  IV.  iro  These  quotations  are  made  use  of.  .to 
deter  certain  schoolmen  whom  they  have  been  concerned  to 
see  employing  their  hours  in  censuring,  or  rather  abusing 
those  literary  personages.  1870  DISRAELI  Lothair  Pref.  15 
These  great  matters  fell  into  the  hands  of  monks  and  school- 
men. 1884  Congregational  Year  Bk.  80  The  schoolman 
was  greater  than  the  warrior. 
•  4.  slang.  A  fellow-member  of  a  'school' or  gang. 

1834  \lKSvJORTHRookiuood  in.  v. '  Jerry  Juniper's  Chaunt ', 
The  knucks  in  quod  did  my  schoolmen  play. 

Schoolmaster  (sk»-lmastaj),  si.*  Forms: 
see  SCHOOL  sbl  and  MASTER  s6.l  [f.  SCHOOL  j/'.i 
+  MASTER  si.1  Cf.  G.  schulmeister,  Du.  school- 
meester,  Sw.  skolmdstare,  Da.  skolemester.~\ 

1.  The  master  of  a  school,  or  one  of  the  masters 
in  a  school. 

t  Schoolmaster  of  Grammar '.  a  teacher  of  Latin  in  a 
school. 

a 1225  Leg.  Kath.  522  pes  sondes  mon..brohte  wiS  him 
fifti  scolemaistres.  1429  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  118  Mayster 
John  Pynchard,  skolemayster  of  Grammer,  shall  haue  the 
place  that  he  duelleth  Inne  for  xls.  ye  yere,  whyles  that  he 
duellithe  In  hit  &  holdythe  gramer  skole  hym-self  ther-Inne. 
1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.  xv.  18  Othir  scolemaiestres  vse 
the  same  way  now.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  I.  xv.  (1880)  I.  166  If 
the  name  of  a  schole  maister  were  nat  so  moche  had  in  con- 
tempte.  1546  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  198  For  the  meynten* 
aunce  of  a  scolemaster  of  Gramer.  a  1583  SIR  H.  GILBERT 
Q.  Eliz.  Aehad.  (1869)  2  First,  there  shalbe  one  Schole- 
maister,  who  shall  teach  Grammar,  both  greke  and  latine. 
1596  DALRYMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  465  [He  and) 
Robert  Maxual  baith  scuil  maisteris.  1610  HOLLAND  Cam- 
den's  Brit.  254  Master  Lilye  Schoole-maister  of  Paules. 
Ibid.  761  Reginold  Bainbrig.  .head  schoolemaster  of  Apple- 
bey.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  III.  x.  §  16.  245  'Twould  be 
a^hard  Atatter,  to  persuade  any  one,  that  the  Words  which 


his  Father  or  School-Master. .used,  signified  nothing  that 
really  existed  in  Nature.  1722  DK  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840) 
173  Every  good  scholar  is  not  fitted  for  a  schoolmaster,  the 
art  of  teaching  is  quite  different  from  that  of  knowing  the 
language  taught.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Caxiuf(tS^)  I. 
249  The  sum  commonly  paid  toa  schoolmaster  in  Peshawer, 
is  about  fifteen  pence  a  month.  1815  Falconer's  Diet. 
Marine  (ed.  Burney)  j.r/.,  The  heads  of  the  examination  of 
a  schoolmaster  for  the  Royal  Navy,  are  as  follows. 

b.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad:  a  saying  of  Ld. 
Brougham  (see  qnot.  1828)  which  became  pro- 
verbial, at  first  in  its  original  meaning  as  expressing 
exulting  confidence  in  the  results  of  the  spread  of 
popular  education,  afterwards  chiefly  in  derisive  nse. 
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SCHOOLMASTER. 

Sometimes  jocularly  misapplied,  as  if  abroad  meant  '  not 
at  home  \  '  gone  out  of  the  country  '. 

1828  BROUGHAM  in  Times  30  Jan.  3/3  Let  the  soldier  be 
abroad,  in  the  present  age  he  could  do  nothing.  There  was 
another  person  abroad. ..The  schoolmaster  was  abroad., 
and  he  trusted  more  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  than  he 
did  to  the  soldier  in  full  military  array,  for  upholding  and 
extending  the  liberties  of  his  country.  1831  PRAED  Why  «, 
Wherefore  in  Pol.  S,  Occas.  Poems  (1888)  138  The  school- 
master's abroad,  you  see ;  And,  when  the  people  hear  him 
speak,  They  all  insist  on  being  free,  And  reading  Homer  in 
the  Greek  ;  The  Bolton  weavers  seize  the  pen,  The  Sussex 
farmers  scorn  the  plough.  1836  HALIBURTOX  Clockmaker 
Ser.  i.  xv,  Well,  they've  got  a  cant  phrase  here,  '  the  school- 
master is  abroad ',  and  every  feller  tells  you  that  fifty  times 
a  day.  1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  I.  x,  In  those  dark  days, 
before  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad.  1857  TROLLOPE  Three 
Clerks  ii,  'Well,  I  believe  it's  quite  a  new  thing,'  said 
Marie  Tudor.  'The  school-master  must  be  abroad  with 
a  vengeance,  if  he  has  got  as  far  as  that.'  [1886  MINCHIN 
Growth  Freedom  Balkan  Penin.  53  The  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  since  the  Austrian  occupa- 
tion has  been  immense.  The  schoolmaster  has  crossed  the 
Save.  Since  1878,  no  less  than  forty  schools  have  been 
established  under  Government  auspices.! 
o.  transf.  z\\&fig. 

1526  TINDALE  Gal.  iii.  24  The  lawe  was  oure  scolemaster 
vnto  the  tyme  of  Christ.  1550  COVERDALE  Spir.  Perle  vi.  51 
Therefore  the  heauenly  scholemaster  knappeth  vs  on  the 
fingers,  tyll  we  apprehende  and  learne  his  wyll  more  per- 
fitely.  1605  CAMDEN  Rein.,  Inhabitants  10  Our  countrimen 
have  twice  beene  schoolemaisters  to  France.  First  when 
they  taught  the  Gaules  the  discipline  of  the  Druides ;  and 
after  [etc.].  1678  J.  BROWNE  Disc.  Wounds  51  Anatomy., 
is  an  excellent  Schoolmaster,  the  which  perfectly  learneth 
us  to  know  how  the  Nerves  which  are  sprinkled  about  the 
Face  [etc.].  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  II.  506  The  sailors 
of  Satamis  became  the  schoolmasters  of  Hellas,  teaching 
the  Hellenes  not  to  fear  the  barbarians  at  sea. 

+  d.  Used  for  the  later  SCHOOLMISTUESS.  Obs. 

Quot.  c  1460  perhaps  hardly  belongs  here,  as  the  poet  seems 
to  be  comparing  the  lover's  timidity  in  the  presence  of  his    j 
lady  to  a  boy's  dread  of  his  schoolmaster.     The  alteration 
in  the  Trinity  MS.  removes  the  awkwardness  of  the  expres- 
sion, but  destroys  the  point. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  422  Ancre  ne  schal  nout  forwuroen  scol- 
meistre,  ne  turnen  hireancre  hus  to  childrene  scole.  c  1460 
SIR  R.  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  137  His  scple-maister  {MS. 
Trin.  scolemaystress]  had  suche  auctorite  That . .  Speke 
coude  he  nat,  but  upon  her  beaute. 

t  e.   Applied  to  a  private  tutor.  Obs. 

c  1510  RM.  Deuyll  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1827)  I.  10  My 
sone  me  thyncke  it  necessary  and  tyme,  for  me  to  gete  you 
a  wyse  scole  maysur,  to  lerne  vertues  and  doctrine.     1563 
COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  A,  A   stitdiis, .  .a  princes  schole    j 
maister  or  instructour  in  learnyns.     1596  SHAKS.  Tam.Shr.    \ 
I.  i.  94  And  for  I  know  she  takelh  most  delight  In  Musike, 
Instruments,  and  Poetry,  Schoolemasters  will  I  keepe  within 
my  house,  Fit  to  instruct  her  youth.     Ibid.  \.  ii.  133.     1645 
SYMONDS  Diary  (Camden)  226  Dr.  Dereham.  .received  one 
Horner  to  be  a  schoole-mr.  to  some  youthe  in  his  howse.    j 
1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.i,$  A  yong  Scholar,  who  was  then    j 
School-master  in  his  Familie. 

2.  Used  as  a  name  for  certain  species  of  fishes. 
Also  attrib. 

1734  MORTIMER  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina  ff  Bahamas  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXVIII.  316  Perca  marina,  pinnis  branchia- 
libus  carens.  The  School-master.  18715  GOODE  Fishes  of 
Bermudas  55  The  School-master  Snapper  and  Silk  Snapper 
of  the  fishermen  probably  belong  to  this  genus. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1641  I.  EATON  Honcy-c.  Free  Justif.  103  The  school- 
master-like governement  began  to  slacke  and  cease.  Ibid. 
104  Schoole-master-like  whippings  inflicted  in  former  times. 
1898  A.  D.  COLERIDGE  Eton  in  Forties  401  Okes  was  conscious 
of  a  difficulty  in  divesting  himself  of  a  schoolmaster  manner. 
1898  Academy  5  Nov.  189/1  Thring  was  the  most  original 
and  striking  figure  in  the  schoolmaster  world  of  his  time. 

H.ence(nonce-wJs.)  Schoo-lmasterhood,  the  state 
or  condition  of  a  schoolmaster.  Schoo'lmaster- 
isra,  the  action  of  a  schoolmaster. 

1861  E.  STEERE  in  Mem.  (1888)  400  Dry  schoolmasterism 
is  a  dreary  thing,  but  dry  formal  office-saying  and  Bible- 
reading  is  a  great  deal  worse.  1887  Spectator  29  Oct.  1452 
With  no  more  knowledge  of  actual  schoolmasterhood  than 
such  as  he  had  gained  in  organising  the  squire's  school. 

Schoolmaster,  sb?  [f.  SCHOOL  s/>.'2,  after 
SCHOOLMASTER  st>.1]  The  leader  of  a  '  school '  of 
fishes,  etc. ;  esp.  a  bull  whale. 

1839  BEALE  Sperm  Whale  178  The  old  '  schoolmaster 
had  outwitted  those  in  the  boats.  1848  Chamb.  Inform. 
People  I.  692/1  The  sailors  call  a  herd  [of  whales]  a '  school ', 
and  the  old  bulls  the 'schoolmasters '.  1851  H.  NEWLAND 
The  Erne  181  Vour  honour  might  have  landed  a  school- 
master [i.e.  salmon]  with  it  ten  minutes  afterwards,  1851 
H.  MELVILLE  Whale  III.  ii.  25  Now,  as  the  harem  of  whales 
is  called  by  the  fisherman  a  school,  so  is  the  lord  and  master 
of  that  school  technically  known  as  the  schoolmaster. 

Schoolmaster,  v.    [f.  SCHOOLMASTER  rf.1] 

1.  trans.  To   govern,  regulate,  or   command  in 
the  manner  of  a  schoolmaster,   rare. 

1891  Chamb.  Encycl.  VII.  611  Opitz,  originally  a  school- 
master, schoolmastered  poetry  into  lifeless  imitation  of 
pseudo-classical  models.  1893  G.  B.  SHAW  in  Fortn.  Re-.'. 
Feb.  279  He  [Gladstone]  so  towers  above  them .  ._that  he  is 
able  to  schoolmaster  them  into  grudging  submission. 

2.  intr.  To  be  a  schoolmaster,    rare. 

1908  Daily  Chron.  18  June4/6  Carlyle  and  Edward  Irving, 
who  schoolmastered  together  in  the  same  Kirkcaldy  Academy 
for  a  couple  of  years. 

Schoolmastering,  t/'/.j'>.  [f.  SCHOOLMASTER 
ji.1  4-  -INC  1.]  The  occupation  or  profession  of  a 
schoolmaster;  also,  an  education  in  school. 

I844CRAIK  Sk.Hist.  Lit.  Eng.  II.  221  His  son, though  born 
to  the  throne . .  received  a  schoolmastering  fit  for  a  bishop. 
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1845  H.  ROGF.RS  Ess.  (1874)  I.  iii.  100  The  native  bias  is 
so  strong,  that  It  is  beyond  the  art  of  all  the  schoolmaster- 
ing  in  the  world  to  alter  it.  1859  SHAIRP  in  W.  A.  Knight 
Shairp  fy  his  Friends  ( 1 888)  200  As  to  school  master  ing . .  all  t  he 
best  comes  first.  1864.  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt,  xvi.  v.  IV.  301 
A,Candittatnst  say  Licentiate,..  Subsists,  I  should  guess,  I  >y 
schoolmastering.  .in  the  Villages  about.  1894  PARRY  Shtd. 
Gt.  Cotnfosers,  Schubert  227  Schoolmastering  was  a  charac- 
teristic occupation  of  the  family. 

Sclioo'linast ering, ///•  #.  [f.  SCHOOLMASTER 
sltj-  +  -ING  2.]  Like,  or  acting  as,  a  schoolmaster. 

1831  TRELAWNY  Adv.  Younger  Son  vii,  You  don't  take  me 
for  that  lubberly  school-mastering  parson  on  board,  do  you  ? 
1893  Times  13  Feb.  5/3  Its  artificial  schoolmastering  tone. 

Schoo'lniasterish,  a.  [f.  SCHOOLMASTER  j£.i 
+  -T8H.]  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  schoolmaster. 

1866  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Dec.  i  The  duke  of  Argyll's  presence 
and  address  are  hard,  rigid,  schoolmasterish.  1883  BLACK 
Yolande  II.  ix.  157  He  claimed  a  sort  of  schoolmasterish 
authority  over  her.  1896  Nation  (N.  Y.)  3  Dec.  421/2  At 
the  risk  of  seeming  schoolmasterish. 

Hence  Schoolmaster  ishness. 

1789  IIENTHAM  Mem.  ff  Corr.  Wks.  1843  X.  217  Your  a^e 
and  character  fit  you  better  for  intimacy  with  him  :  the 
schoolmasterish  ness  of  mine  acting  naturally  as  a  repellam. 

Schoolmasterly,  a.  [-LY  J.]  Characteristic 
of  or  resembling  a  schoolmaster. 

1865  Sat.  RW.  15  July  77/1  With  a  masterly  knowledge 
of  his  subjects,  the  member  for  Lynn  never  seems  to  get 
beyond  the  schoolmasterly  way  of  treating  them.  1880 
Miss  BKOUGHTON  Second  Th.  I.  xii,  Still  speaking  in  that 
rather  harsh  and  schoolmasterly  tone. 

Schoo  Imastership.  [-SHIP.]  The  office  or 
work  of  a  schoolmaster  ;  a  post  as  schoolmaster. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fust.  iv.  49  He  [God]  did  in  decie 
in  fewe  wordes  sette  oute  hys  [Christ's]  scholemaistership 
vnto  vs,  when  he  said,  heare  him.  1642  J.  EATON  Honey-c. 
Free  Jnsltf.  105  Not  needing  that  legall  schoolemastership. 
1892  Times  15  Feb.  5/4  Schoolmasterships  are  likely  to  be 
bestowed  in  future  on  local  candidates.  1894  Atlienxum 
14  J uly  57/1  He . .  left  his  parish  schoolmastership  at  Ruthven. 

Schoolmate,  [f.  SCHOOL  rf.1  +  MATE  si/.-] 
A  friend  or  companion  at  school. 

1563  Homilies  II.  Place  ff  Time  nf  Prayer  I.  141  Shewe 
you  to  be  like  them,  whose  schole  mates  you  take  vppon 
you  to  be,  that  is,  the  Apostles  and  Disciples  of  Christ. 
1810  Sporting  Afaf.  XXXV.  303  One  of  her  school-mates, 
who  was  priding  herself  over  the  rest  of  the  scholars.  1894  S. 
FISKE  Holiday  Stories  (1900)  206  They  had  been  playmates 
and  schoolmates . .  as  long  as  they  could  remember. 

Schoolmistress  (sk»'lmi»tre»).  Forms :  see 
SCHOOL  sb.i  and  MISTRESS.  A  woman  who  teaches 
in  a  school ;  a  mistress  in  a  school,  t  In  early 
use  with  wider  sense,  a  female  teacher,  governess. 
Also  transf.  and /zf. 

a  1500  Sir  R.  Ross  La  Belle  Dame  137  (MS.  Trin.),  [see 
quot.  c  1460,  SCHOOLMASTER  sb.">  i  d].  1535  COVERDALE  Wisd. 
viii.  4  For  she  [wisdom]  is  yfl  scolemastresse  of  ye  nurtoure 
of  God,  &  y»  choser  out  of  his  workes.  1560  BECON  Cittech. 
vi.  Wks.  I.  537  b,  Al  that  they  [«:.  nuns]  were  commaunded 
to  do  of  their  scholemastresses  and  gouernesses.  1598 
GRENEWEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  xii.  xiii.  (1604)  176  A  schoole- 
mistris  of  such  practises  was  chosen  of  purpose,  called 
Locusta  of  late  condemned  of  empoisoning.  1630  FULLER 
Holy  War  n.  xii.  (1640)  59  Phenicia  was  the  schoolmistresse 
of  Grecia,  and  first  taught  her  her  alphabet.  1716  SWIFT 
Gulliver  iv.  vii,  But  Nature,  it  seems,  hath  not  been  so  expert 
a  School-mistress.  1865  DICKENS  Mat.  Fr.  i.  vi,  She  had 
more  of  the  air  of  a  schoolmistress  than  Mistress  of  the  Six 
Jolly-Fellowship-Porters. 

t  School-point.  Obs.  [f.  SCHOOL  rf.1  +  POINT 
sl>.]  A  point  taught  or  debated  in  the  schools. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxiv.  20  It  is  needful  for 
them  to  be  exercised  with  sundry  scholepoints.  1587  — 
De  Mornay  ix.  (1592)  113  It  is  also  a  schoolepomt  of  Platoes 
teaching,  That  in  these  high  matters  of  the  Godhead,.,  and 
such  other  like,  we  must  giue  credit,  .to  the  sayings  of  men 
of  most  antiquitie,  as  folke  that  were,  .nearer  to  God  than 
we.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xii[i).  (Arb.)  180  We 
are  to  teache  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  to  know  their 
schoole  points  and  termes  appertaining  to  the  Art.  a  1653 
GOUGE  Comm.  Heb.  v.  12  They  stuff  their  Sermons  with. . 
obscure  comparisons,  and  curious  School-points. 

attrit.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholcm.  11.  (Arb.)  131,  I  neuer 
saw  yet  any  Commentarie  vpon  Aristotles  Lpgicke-.that 
euer  I  lyked,  bicause  they  be  rather  spent  in  declaryng 
scholepoynt  rules,  than  in  gathering  fit  examples  for  vse 
and  vtterance. 

tSchoo-lric.  Obs.-1  U.S.  [? f. SCHOOL */U  + 
-ric,  after  bishopric.]  ?  A  school  district. 

1789  Hist.  Pelhain,  Mass.  (1898)227  That  Each  School 
Rick  Shall  Build  and  Maintain  their  own  School  Houses. 
1797  Ibid.  228  District  Lists  of  the  Assesment  of  every 
School  Rick. 

Schoolroom  (sk»'lr«m).  [f.  SCHOOL  j*.1  + 
ROOM  s6.] 

1.  A  room  in  which  a  school  is  held.  Also,  a 
room  in  a  private  house,  in  which  the  children  of 
the  family  receive  instruction  or  prepare  their 
lessons. 

1775  ASH,  Schoolroom,  a  room  in  which  a  school  is  kept. 
1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  Ded.  iii,  Until  there  rose  From 
the  near  schoolroom,  voices.  1837  H.  PIDGEON  Mem. 
Shre-.vsbury  144  The  school  rooms  are  in  the  rear  of  the 
buildings,  in  which  twenty-five  boys  and  as  many  girls 
receive  their  education.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  vm, 
We  have  a  schoolroom  on  the  second  floor,  with  my  bed- 
room leading  into  it  on  one  side,  and  that  of  the  young 
ladies  on  the  other.  1860  M.  ARNOLD  Kef.  Elem.  Schools 
(1889)  86  This.. may  excuse  individual  managers  for  the 
dirty  and  unhealthy  state  of  their  school-rooms.  1867  W.  L. 
COLLINS  Public  Schools  176  The  noble  schoolroom  [at 
Westminster],  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  length. 


SCHOONER 
2.  Accommodation  for  teaching. 

1891  Century  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  city  needs  more  school-room. 

Schoolt,  variant  of  SHALD,  shallow. 

Schoolward  (skft'lwgid;,  adv.  and  a.  [f. 
SCHOOL  sbl  +  -WARD.]  A.  adv.  Towards  school ; 
in  the  direction  of  school. 

[^1386  CHAUCER  Prioress'  T.  97  To  scoleward  and  hom- 
ward  whan  he  wente.  1451  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Gilbert 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  118  This  clerk  in  his  weye  to  skoleward  fell  in 
grete  heuynesse.J  1801  WORDSW.  Prioress'  T.  98  Home- 
ward and  schoolward  whensoe'er  he  went.  1848  LOWELL 
BiglfrM  P.  Ser.  I.  Introd.,  Poems  1890  II.  24  The  ramble 
schoolward  through  dew-sparkling  meads.  1886  A.  WIN- 
CHELL  Geol.  Talks  47  This  mill-pond  was  dear  to  every 
school-ward  trudging  urchin  that  had  to  pass  it. 
B.  adj.  Directed  or  going  toward  school. 

1888  Daily  News  13  Sept.  4/7  By  the  time  a  boy  reaches 
the  first  big  station  on  his  schoolward  road.  1898  Blackvj. 
Mag.  Aug.  271  The  depression  of  the  schoolward  journey. 

So  Sehoo'Vwards  adv. 

1859  J.  C.  ATKINSON  Walks  fr  Talks  (1892)  86  Away  they 
went  schoolwards,  as  hard  as  they  could. 

Schooly  (skw-li).  U.  S.  [Cf.  SCHOOL  rf.->] 
The  menhaden.  1891  in  Century  Diet. 

Schooner  (skw-nai),  sbl  Forms :  8  soooner, 
skooner,  8-  schooner.  [Of  uncertain  origin; 
recorded  early  in  the  iSth  c.  as  skooner,  scooner; 
the  present  spelling,  which  occurs  only  a  few  years 
later,  may  be  due  to  form-association  with  school, 
or  with  Du.  words  having  initial  sch.  The  word 
has  passed  from  English  into  most  of  the  European 
langs.  :  V>v..schooner,schoener, G. schoner, schooner, 
schuner  (recorded  1786),  F.  schooner,  schoaner, 
Da.  skonnert,  Sw.  skonare,  skonert. 

The  story  commonly  told  respecting  the  origin  of  the  word 
is  as  follows.  When  the  first  schooner  was  being  launched 
(at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  about  1713),  a  bystander  exclaimed 
( Oh,  how  she  scoons  !  '  The  builder,  Capt.  Andrew  Robin- 
son, replied,  '  A  scooner  let  her  be  ! '  and  the  word  at  once 
came  into  use  as  the  name  of  the  new  type  of  vessel.  The 
anecdote,  first  recorded,  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  in 
a  letter  of  1790  (quoted  in  Babson  Hist.  Gloucester,  p.  252), 
looks  like  an  invention.  The  etymology  which  it  embodies, 
however,  is  not  at  all  improbable,  though  there  seems  to  be 
a  lack  of  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  alleged  New 
England  verb  scoon  or  scun,  *  to  skim  along  on  the  water '. 
Cf.  Sc.  (Clydesdale)  scon,  '  to  make  flat  stones  skip  along 
the  surface  of  the  water ',  also  intr.  '  to  skip  in  the  manner 
described  '  (Jam.).  The  early  examples  afford  strong  ground 
for  believing  that  the  word  really  originated  about  1713  in 
Massachusetts,  and  probably  in  the  town  of  Gloucester. 
The  evidence  of  two  or  three  old  prints  seems  to  prove  that 
the  type  of  vessel  now  called  '  schooner '  existed  in  England 
in  the  i7th  c..  but  it  app.  first  came  into  extensive  use  in 
New  England.] 

1.  A  small  sea-going  fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel, 
originally  with  only  two  masts,  but  now  often  with 
three  or  four  masts  and  carrying  one  or  more  top- 
sails. 

The  rig  characteristic  of  a  schooner  has  been  defined  as  con- 
sisting essentially  of  two  gaff  sails,  the  after  sail  not  being 
smaller  than  the  fore,  and  a  head  sail  set  on  a  bowsprit. 

1716  in  Hist.  Rec.  (Boston)  XXIX.  231  Ye  Skooner  May- 
flower from  North  Carolina.  1721  MOSES  PRINCE  Let.  in 
J.  J.  Babson  Hist.  Gloucester  (Mass.)  (1860)  252  Went  to 
see  Capt  Robinson's  lady.  This  gentleman  was  the  first 
contriver  of  schooners,  and  built  the  first  of  the  sort  about 
eight  years  ago.  1724  Boston  (Mass.)  News-Letter  16  Apr., 
Upon  the  4th  instant  Benjamin  Chadwell  in  the  Scooner 
Good-Will,  of  Marblehead,  was  taken  by  a  private  sloop. 
1725  Ibid.  22  Apr.,  The  Schooner  Swallow.  1741  in  Bulke- 
ley  &  Cummins  Voy.  S.Seas  (1743)  126  Witness  our  Hands, 
on  Board  the  Speedwell  Schooner,  in  the  latitude  50  :  40  S. 
this  8th  Day  of  November,  1741.  1774  T.  HUTCHINSON  Diary 
I.  336  We  are  in  pain  for  Cap.  Dundass  and  passengers  in 
a  scooner  sent  Express  from  Gen.  Gage,  and  spoke  within 


ing  schooner  were  sounding  fog-alarms. 

2.  U.  S.  (See  quot.  1904). 

1858  [see  PRAIRIE  SCHOONER).  i88»  B.  HARTE  Flip  i,  The 
blinding  white  canvas  covers  of  mountain  schooners.  1891 
E.  ROPER  By  Track  <y  Trail  xii.  174  Goods  and  passen- 
gers are  delivered  by  the  railway  to  be  conveyed  by  rprairie 
schooners'  over  this  road.  1904  P.  FOUNTAIN  Gt.  North- 
West  xxviii.  342  A  prairie  schooner  is  a  waggon  furnished 
with  all  sorts  of  stores  likely  to  be  required  in  outlying 
stations  and  farms. 

3.  attrib.  and    Comb.,  as   schooner-rigged  adj. ; 
schooner-frigate,    -gun-vessel,  -yacht,   vessels 
of  various  classes  resembling  a  schooner  in  build 

or  rig. 

1799  Naval  Chron.  II.  271  Admiral  Knowles  constructed 
..a  'schooner  frigate,  that  carried  twenty  twelve-pounders 
on  the  main-deck,  and  two  eighteen-pounders  on  her  fore, 
castle.  1769  [see  RIGGED  fpl.  a.  i  b].  i8ia  Examiner 
7  Sept.  576/1  A  large  "schooner-rigged  canoe.  1893  Oracle 
Encycl.  I.  503/2  llngantine,  a  small  vessel,  partly  square- 
risged  and  partly  schooner-rigged.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Life 
of  Nelson  136  The . .  "schooner  gun-vessels  made  their  escape. 
1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  xxxv,  A  "schooner-yacht,  whose 
sheets  gleamed  like  bridal  satin. 

Schooner  (sk«-nai),  i*.2  [Of  obscure  origin ; 
perh.  a  fanciful  use  of  prec.]  a.  U.S.  'A  tall 
glass,  used  for  lager-beer  and  ale,  and  containing 
about  double  the  quantity  of  an  ordinary  tumbler' 
(Webster,  Suppl.  1879).  b.  Hence,  in  liritish  use, 
a  customary  measure  (see  quot.  1896)  by  which 
beer  is  sold  by  retail  in  various  places. 


SCHORL. 


1886   Boston  (.Trass )   yrnl.   21  July  2/4    Scene :    A  beer 
,arden.     Mr.  Schweitzer  (referring  to  the  music)  :  'Dot  vos 


garden.  Mr.  Schweilzer  (referring  to . „ 

Meyerbeer.'  Mr.  Hooligan  (excitedly,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  only  one  schooner  stands  on  the  table  between  the  two 
gentlemen) :  '  Ye're  a  liar,  it's  my  beer '.  1895  N.  B.  Daily 
Mail  (Glasgow)  23  Sept.  4  He . .  had  two  glasses  of  whisky 
and  a  schooner  of  beer.  1896  Ibid.  ^  Mar.  2  Of  these  [local 
measures]  '  the  schooner '  containing  14  fluid  ounces,  or 
2  4-5'hs  imperial  gills,  occupied  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
place. .,  being  found  in  everyday  use,  under  various  names, 
in  London,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  elsewhere. 

c.  Comb.  :  schooner-house,  a  place  for  the  sale 
of  schooners  of  liquor. 

_i8o3  E.  M.  WHITTEMORE  Delia  ix.  59,  I  was  having  a  big 
time  sporting  round  schooner  houses. 

Schoot,  obs.  f.  SCHUYT.  Schoppe,  obs.  f. 
CHOP  v.,  SHOP;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHAPE  v. 

Schor >,  Schorch,  Schorchattis :  see  SCORE, 
SHORE,  SCORCH,  SCHOCHAT. 

Schorer,  obs.  i.chorer  charwoman  (see  E.D.D.}. 

i  1638  EARL  CORK  in  Dor.  Townshend  Life  $  Lett.  (1904) 
303  That  all  the  Women  Servants  under  the  Degree  of 
Chambermaids  be  certainly  known  by  their  names  to  the 
Steward,,  .and  no  Schorers  to  be  admitted  in  the  house. 

Schorge,  obs.  f.  SCORCH  w.i,  SCOURGE  sit. 

Schorl  (Jip.il).  Min.  Forms :  8  sohoerl,  8-9 
shirt,  shorl,  schorl,  [a.  G.  schorl,  in  the  iStli  c. 
also  schierle,  schirl,  schurl,  schurl,  schurell,  schir- 
lich,  schorlich,  schorlet,  in  i6th  c.schrul ;  of  obscure 
origin.  From  Ger.  are  F.  schorl,  Sw.  skorl,  Da. 
skjtyl.]  Tourmaline,  esp.  the  black  variety. 

Formerly  applied  loosely  to  various  other  minerals,  esp. 
with  prefixed  adj.,  as  in  White  schorl,  a  name  for  albite, 
Blue  schorl,  hauyne,  etc. 

[1761  DA  COSTA  Tourmalin  mPkil.  Trans.  LI  I.  446  The 
miners  of  Germany  vulgarly  call  them  Schirl,  and  some- 
times our  English  miners  name  them  Cockle  and  Call.] 
1779  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  24  It  is  evident  that  skirl  contains 
nearly  as  much  earth  of  allurn  as  the  Cornish  porcellane 
clay.  1784  CULLKN  tr.  Berfiiinn's  Phys.  f,  Chem.  Ess.  II. 
125  A  form  which,  even  among  the  schoerls  themselves,  is 
extremely  rare.  1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  II.  132  This  rock 
is  chiefly  composed  of  the  common  black  shorl,  the  black 
tourmaline  of  Haiiy.  1835  LKIFCHILU  Cornwall  72  Schorl 
may  be  observed  between  and  approaching  the  joints  of 
granite  in  many  places,  as,  for  example,  near  the  Logan 
stone.  1894  BARING-GOULD  Deserts  S.  France  I.  106  These 
are  sandstone,  schorls,  and  clays. 

b.  Comb.,  as  schorl -rock  (see  quot.  1882)  ;  so 
schorl-schist. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petrol.  II.  132  *Shorl  rock.  1838  LVELL 
Elem.  Ccol.  201  Schorl  rock  and  schorly  granite.  1882 
GEIKIE  Text^  Bk.  Geol.  n.  ii.  §  6.  134  Tourmaline  rock  or 
schorl-rock,  is  a  crystalline  aggregate  of  quartz  and  black 
tourmaline  or  schorl.  1885  Ibid.  n.  ii.  §  7  (ed.  2)  131  Tour- 
maline-schist ("Schorl-schist). 

Schorlaceous  (fa\e i-Jas),  a.  Min.  Also  8  sh-. 
[f.  SCHORL  +  -ACEOUS.]  Of  the  nature  of  schorl. 

1794  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  89  A  fibrous  or  striated 
limestone .  .which  consists  of  asbestine  or  shorlaceous  parti- 
cles. 1839  DE  LA  BECHE  Ktf.  Geol.  Cornwall,  etc.  vi.  157 
It  is  very  frequently  porphyritic  and  here  and  there  schorla- 
ceous.  1886  F.  H.  BUTLER  in  Mineral.  Mag.  Dec.  79  The 
black  highly  schorlaceous  rock. 

•\  Scho-rlite.  Min.  Obs.  Also  8  ahorlite.  [ad. 
G.  schorlit  (Klaproth  i  788) :  see  SCHORL  and  -ITE1 
2  b.]  =PYCNITE. 

1794  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  286  Siliceous  genus.. 
Shorlite...  Infusible  at  168°,  and  no  way  altered  by  heat. 
i8ai  JAMESON  Man.  M!n.  iSa  Schorlite, or  Schorlous  Topaz. 
1836  T.  THOMSON  Min.  Geol.,  etc.  I.  254  Pycnite,  or  Schor- 
lous Beryl.  Schorlite,  stangenstein. 

Schorlomite  J^-jlpmsit).  Min.  Also  erron. 
schorlamite,  sohorlemite.  [irreg.  f.  SCHORL; 
named  by  Shepard  1846  from  its  resemblance  to 
that  mineral.]  A  vitreons  black  silicate  of  ti- 
tanium, iron  and  calcium,  resembling  garnet. 

1846  C.  U.  SHEPARD  in  Amer.  Jml.  Sci.  Ser.  n.  II.  252 
Fragments  of  pure  schorlomite  an  inch  in  diameter.. may 
be  detached  from  this  skeleton-crystal.  1858  J.  NICOL  Elem. 
MtH.  275  Sphene,  Titanite,.  .Schorlamite,  black  shining., 
from  Arkansas,  is  related.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  426/1 
Schorlomite  (Ferrotitanite)... Perhaps  a titaniferous  garnet. 

t  Scho-rlous,  a.  Min.  Obs.  [f.  SCHORL  + 
-ocs.]  Resembling  or  having  the  nature  of  schorl. 

1816  JAMESON  Sjist.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  61  This  substance., 
might  then  be  named  schorlous  topaz.  1836  [see  SCHORI.ITE]. 

t  SchpTly,  a.  Min.  Obs.  [f.  SCHORL +  -LY1.] 
Containing  schorl ;  chiefly  in  schorly  granite. 

1838  LYELL  Elem.  Geol.  201  When  felspar  and  mica  are 
also  present,  it  may  be  called  schorly  granite. 

Schorn(e,  Schorte,  obs.  ff.  SCORN,  SHIRT. 

Schorter8(s,  Schortsohettis :  see  SCROCHAT. 

II  Schottische  (Jjrtf J,  Jf  tij),  sb.  [a.  G.  (der) 
schottische  (tanz),  the  Scottish  dance. 

The  quasi-Fr.  pronunciation  given  above  is  the  prevailing 
one,  but  has  no  justification  ;  the  form  used  in  YT.  is  Scottish, 
regarded  as  Eng.  and  pronounced  (skot/'f ) ;  Littre*  gives  also 
the  semi-German  spellings  sikottish,  schotisch,  but  with  the 
same  pronunciation.  InGermanthepronunciationistfJc'lifa).]  j 

A  dance  of  foreign  origin  resembling  the  polka, 
first  introduced  in  England  in  1848.  Also  the 
music  for  such  a  dance. 

1*59  SALA  Tw.  round  Clack  (1861)  299  An  adept  in  the 
Sihottische.  1861  Athcnxum  25  Jan.  111/3  The  'Polka 
tremblante ',  or  Schottisch.is  alsoa  Bohemian  national  dance, 
and  was  brought  out  in  Paris  by  Cellarius  in  1844.  1891 
E.  SCOTT  Dancing  as  an  Art  168  The  Schottische  is  very 
seldom  danced  now  in  its  original  form... The  dance  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  parts. ..The  first  part  may  appear  to 


219 

bear_  a  certain  resemblance    to  the  polka ;  but  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  movements. 

b.  Highland  or  Balmoral  Schottische  :  a  lively 
dance  resembling  the  Highland  fling.  Military 
Scholtische  :  a  dance  of  American  origin. 

1882  Society  21  Oct.  5/2  There  were  a  couple  of  reels,  a 
Highland  Schottische  [etc.].  1894  E.  SCOTT  Dancing  134 
The  Military  Schottische  or  liarn  Dance  was  known  to  and 
danced  by  the  Americans  long  before  it  became  generally 
popular  over  here.  Ibid.  137  Scotch  music  is  naturally  the 
music  most  suitable  for  the  Highland  Schottische. 

Schottische  (JptrJ),  v.  [f.  prec.]  intr.  To 
dance  a  schottische. 

1872  'MARK  TWAIN  '  Innoc.  at  Home  xiii.  in  Roughing  [t, 
etc.  (1882)  340,  I  polked  and  schottisched  with  a  step  pecu- 
liar to  myself — and  the  kangaroo. 

Schoul.Schourge:  seeScHOOL,ScowL,ScouRGE. 
II  Schout  vskuut,in  Dti.  sxout).  Also  5-6  scoute, 
6  scowte,  7-9  scout.  [Du.  schout,  MDu.  sellout, 
sc/ioulet,  schouthett,  corresponding  to  OS.  scalt- 
hlto  (Essen  Gl.),  MLG.  schultfte,  schulle  (mod. 
LG.  schulte),  OE.  scultln'ia  (Corpus  Gl.),  scyld- 
hxta,  -Mia,  OFris.  skddata,  skdla,  OHG.  scttlt- 
heizo,  -heizo  (MHG.  schulthcize,  -heitze,  mod.G. 
schultheiss,  sctntlz,  schulze) :— OTeut.  type  "skuldi-, 
skuldohaiton-,  -tj'on-,  f.  *sk>ihli-z,  skulda  obligation, 
duty,  +  */iait-  to  command  (see  RIGHT  v.~).  Cf. 
med.L.  scultetus."\  A  municipal  or  administrative 
officer  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Dutch  colonies. 
Originally  the  sellout  was  the  lord's  bailiff  in  a  subject 
town  or  village.  In  later  use  the  functions  and  status  of 

|  the  officers  so  named  have  varied  according  to  time  and 
place  as  widely  as  have  those  of  the  English  bailiff,  the 
term  sometimes  denoting  a  municipal  dignitary  of  high 

I    rank,  and  sometimes  a  mere  police  olficer. 

^1481  CAXTON  Dialogues  43  liayllyes,  scoutes,  Some  of 
the  skepyns,  Ryde  with,  a  lyMAritoldc's  Citron.  (1811)  230 
We  late  you  weten  in  beryng  witnesse  and  certifiyng  for 
troueth  that  y*  day  of  the  date  of  these  presentis  before 
oure  scoute  and  vs  and  appered  thesse  persones.  1533 
J.  COKE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  44,  I  resorted  to  the 
Scowte,  borowmaisters,  and  skepyns  of  the  said  towne  of 
IJarowe.  1617  MOUVSON  Itiu.  III.  285  Ten  Judges  of  criminal! 
causes  (vulgarly  called  Skout).  1670  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Sir 
J.  Trcror  15  Aug.,  Wks.  1720  II.  233  They  said  the  Magis- 
trates did  not  know  the  Man,  nor  any  of  their  Officers.  But 
if  I  could  send  some  body  that  did  to  the  Town-house, 
they  would  send  their  Scout  with  him  to  execute  what  I 
desired.  1673  —  Oh.  United  Prmi.  ii.  82  The  Scout,  who 
takes  care  of  the  Peace,  seizes  all  Criminals,  and  sees  the 
Sentences  of  Justice  executed,  and  whose  Authority  is  like 
that  of  a  Sheriff  in  a  County  with  us,  or  a  Constable  in  a 
Parish.  1809  [see  SCHEPF.N].  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-lik., 
Schout,  a  water-bailiff  in  many  northern  European  ports, 
who  superintends  the  police  for  seamen. 

Schout,  obs.  form  of  SCOUT  sA.s 
Schow(e,  obs.  ff.  SHE,  SHOE  v.,  SHOVE. 
Schowhe,  obs.  variant  of  CHOUGH. 
c  1440  Promp.  Pan:.  84/2  Coo,  birde,  or  schowhe,  mone- 
ditla,  noditla. 

Schownd,  Schowne :  see  SCHYND,  SOON. 

Schoy(e,   Sohoyne,  obs.  forms  of  SHE,  SHOE. 

Sehrad,  Sohreame,  Schreape,  Schreen(e, 
obs.  forms  of  SHRED,  SCREAM,  SCRAPE,  SCREEN. 

Schreibersite  (Jrai-bsjzait).  Min.  [Named 
after  von  Schreibers,  of  Vienna.]  A  phosphide  of 
iron  and  nickel  occurring  in  meteoric  iron. 

1846  C.  U.  SHEI>ARD  in  Amer.  Jml.  Sci.  Ser.  n.  II.  383 
Schreibersite.  1868  LOCKVEH  Elem.  Astron.  §  318  Besides 
these  substances,  a  compound  of  iron,  phosphorus  and 
nickel,  called  Schreibersite,  is  generally  found :  this  com- 
pound is  unknown  in  terrestrial  chemistry. 

Schrepe,  obs.  form  of  SCRAPE. 
Schrich-owl,  obs.  form  of  SCREECH-OWL. 
Schrippe,  Schrole,obs.ff.ScRip^. 
Schrozatis  :  see  SCBOCHAT  Sc.  Obs. 
II  Schrund  (Jrnnd).     [Ger.]    A  crevasse. 

1871  E.  \VHv\\i-KHScramMtsarmnifslAlfsxiv.  (1900)  263 
A  schrund  is  simply  a  big  crevasse.  1884  —  in  Good  Words 
Feb.  loi/t  Schrunds  or  great  crevasses. 

Schryche,  obs.  form  of  SCREECH. 

Sohuce,  var.  SCUSE.     Sohuche,  obs.  f.  SUCH. 

Schucheon,  -ion,  obs.  forms  of  SCUTCHEON. 

II  Schuit  (skoit,  Du.  sxoit).  Also  7  scuit,  9 
sohuyt.  [Du.  schuit,  earlier  schuyt :— MDu.  schute, 
adopted  in  Eng.  as  scute,  scoute,  etc.  (see  Scour 
ji.).  Cf.  SHOUT  j*.-]  A  Dutch  flat-bottomed 
river-boat. 

1666  Land.  Gaz.  No.  28/2  There  were  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred Seamen  sent  from  Rotterdam,  with  sixteen  or  twenty 
Sciiits,  and  two  Men  of  War.  1833  MARRYAT  /'.  Simfle 
xxvii,  He's  built  like  a  Dutch  schuyt,  great  breadth  of 
beam,  and  very  square  tuck.  1899  Academy  18  Nov.  567/1 
The  Dutch  eel  schuyt  is  familiar  to  Londoners. 

Schul,  Sohulde,  obs.  ff.  SHALL,  SHIELD. 

t  Schuldere.  Obs.  rarer-1.  Given  as  a  synonym 
of  COLDER  sb.l 

c  1440  Promp.  Part'.  86/2  Coolder,  schuldere, .  .fetrosa. 

Schuldi,  variant  of  SHILDY  a.,  guilty. 

tSchale,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ME.  schiile,  repr. 
OE.  "scylan,  *scielan  (only  in  comb,  bescylan),  f. 
sceolh  awry,  oblique.  Cf.  OHG.  scilihen  (MHG. 
schil/itn,moA.G.schieleit).']  i»/>-.Tolook obliquely. 

amsAttcr.  K.  210  Summe  iuglurs  beoS  \Kl  ne  kunnen 
seruen  of  non  ooer  gleo,  buten  makien  chores,  &  wrenchen 


SCHYND. 

mis  hore  mud",  &  schulen  mid  hore  eien.  Ibid.  212,  &  }if 
her  is  out  to  eadwiten,  o5er  lodlich,  biderward  heo  schulej 
mid  eiSer  eien. 

Schule,  Schull :  see  SCHOOL,  SHALL,  SHOVEL. 

t  Schulle.  Obs.  rare-1.     [ME.^MDu.,  MLG. 
schulle,  scholle   (mod.Du.   schol),  whence  mod.G. 
1    scholle.     Cf.    Da.    skulle,  skulde,  Norw.    skuldra 
(Aasen).]     A  plaice. 

a  1300  Havelok  759  pe  Butte,  be  schulle,  be  bornebake. 

Schulle  :  see  SHALL,  SHELL,  SKILL  a.,  SKULL. 

Schultze  (Jirltss).  [The  name  of  Eduard 
Schultze,  the  inventor,  used  attrib.]  Schullze  (also 
Schultzis'}  gunpowder, powder :  an  explosive  having 
nitrolignin  as  its  chief  constituent,  first  made  in 
England  in  181)3  ;  hence  Schultze  cartridge,  one 
charged  with  this  powder. 

1881  GRKKNKR  Gun  321  Schultze  powder. .  .Schultze  gun- 
powder..is  manufactured  from  [lent  fibrous  woods.  1885 
field  y  Jan.  139/2,  1  have  used  a  large  quantity  of  Schultze 
cartridges  during  the  past  season. 

Schulzite  (Jirltsoit).    Min.     [Named  after  its 
I    discoverer  \V.  Schnlz:  see -ITE.]   =GEOCROMTE. 
.  '849  J.  NicoL.lAi«.  Min.  483  Geokronite  occurs . .  at  M  credo 
in  Gulicia.  .with  galena  (Schulzite). 

Schunder,  -ir,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  SUNDER. 
Schup(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHAPE  v.,  SHIP. 
tSchur.    Obs.  rare.     [^MLG.  s.'Ailr,  OHG. 
j    scilr;  cf.  the  derivative  OHG.  sciira,  LG.  schiire, 
I    mod.G.  scheuer  barn.]     A  shed,  hovel. 

a  1400-50  A  Ifxamicr  4049  And  bar  |;ai  schewid   him  in 
schurrys  [orig.  tugitria\  to  schellis  &   to  canes.     1455  in 
i    Stevenson  Rental  of  Ileuses  in  Gloucester  18  Uic.  Hanley, 
cuttelar,  tenet.. unum  Curtilagium  cum  schura. 

Schurge,  Schurgynge,  Schurling:  see 
SCOI-HGE,  SHRUGGING,  SHOHLING. 

Schut,  obs.  form  of  SCOUT  sb? 

Schute,  variant  of  CHUTE. 

.  J8i7  J-  BHADBURV  Trav.  317  They  pass  betwixt  two  rocks 
in  the  Indian  schute. 

Schute,  obs.  form  of  SHIT,  SHOOT. 

Schw,  obs.  form  of  SHE,  Snow. 

Schwartzembergite  (Jwa'jtsambsjgait). 
Miu.  [Named  by  Dana,  1868,  after  Schwartzcm- 
\  berg,  its  discoverer:  see  -ITE.]  Oxy-chloro-iodide 
'  of  lead,  found  in  small  yellow  crystals. 

1868  DANA  Jffu.  (ed.  5)  120.    1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  385. 

Schwassle  :  see  SWATCHEL. 

Schwatzite  (Jwce'tsait).  Min.  Also  erron. 
sohwartzite.  [Named  in  1853,  f.  Schwa:,  Tyrol 
-f  -ITE.]  A  mercurial  variety  of  tetrahedrite. 

1887  DANA  Man.  Min.  ff  Pttragr.  150  ScA-tntsitc.  1891 
T.  E.  THORPE  AffliedChem.  II.  07/1  Mercurial  fahl-ore  has 
been  named  Schwatzite,  from  Scmvatz  in  Tyrol. 

Schweizerite  (Jwai-tsarait).  Min.  [Named 
in  1847  after  M.  E.  Sc/iweizer,  its  discoverer:  see 
-ITE.]  =ANTIGORITE.  In  some  recent  Diets. 

Sclrweiuleiierism  (Jwe-ndenariz'm).  [f. 
Schwendener  -t-  -ISM.]  The  theory  of  S.  Schwendener, 
a  German  botanist  (1829-  )  that  lichens  are  para- 
site fungi  growing  upon  algre  (see  quot.\ 

i88a  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  556/2  Not  being  able  otherwise 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  gonidia,  and  following  up 
one  or  two  alternatives  put  forward  by  De  IJary..he  [sc. 
Schwendener]  promulgated  the  hypothesis  now  familiarly 
known  as  Schwendenerism. 

II  Schwe'nkfelder.  Also  Schwenckfelder, 
Sehwenkfeldter.  [Ger.]  =SCHWEN-KFELDIAN  sb. 

1882-3  Schajff's  Encycl.  Relig.  Kntnvl.  III.  2404  The 
Schwenckfelders  do  not  observe  the  sacraments.  1884 
American  VIII.  280  There  are  Germans,  also,  who  are 
Schwenkfeldters. 

Schweilkfeldiail  (Jwerjkfe-ldian),  sb.  and  a. 
Also6Zuenk-,Swenk-,Suengfeldiaii,Schuenk- 
fildian.  [f.  the  name  Schwcnkfeld  +  -IAN.]  a.  sb. 
One  of  a  sect  founded  by  Caspar  Schwenkfeld,  a 
Silesian  Protestant  mystic  (1490-1561).  b.  adj. 
Belonging  to  this  sect. 

156*  tr.  JeweCs  Afol.  19  b,  Certen  newe  secies.. as  Ana- 
baptistes,  ..Zuenkfeldians.  1564  HARDING  Answ.  JcweFs 
Challenge  xv.  154  The  Swenkfeldians.  1587  1'.  ROGERS 
l:.ng.  Creed  II.  41  Who  wil  not  vse  the  Sacraments  nt  al,  but 
contemne  them,  as  the  Schuenkfildians.  1876  R.  BARCLAY 
Inner  Life  Relig.  Soc.  243  In  1734,  forty  Schwenkfeldian 
families  travelled  to  England,  and  finally  emigrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  463/2  Schwenkfeld  left 
behind  him  a  sect  (who  were  called  subsequently  by  others 
Schwenkfeldians.  but  who  called  themselves  '  Confessors  of 
the  Glory  of  Christ'). 

Hence  Schwenkfeldianism. 

1579  St.  Papers,  Foreign  ij^Q-So,  8t  Nestorianism,  Euty- 
chianism,  Suengfeldianism  and  the  like  damnable  heresies. 

Schwlis,  obs.  Sc.  pi.  f.  SHOVEL.  Sohwne, 
Schwt :  see  SHUN,  SHOOT.  Schwyne,  obs.  Sc. 
i.shoon:  see  SHOE.  Schye,  Schyffe,  Schygge, 
obs.  ff.  SKY,  SHEAVE,  SHIG.  Sohyld,-er,Schyl(e, 
Schylle,  Schyn.obs.  ff.  CHILD,  SHOULDER,  SKILL, 
SHELL,  CHAIN.  Sohynbalde,  -band,  -bawde : 
see  SHIN-. 

t  Schynd,  skynd.  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Obs. 
Also  sohoind,  schownd.  [repr.  ON.  skyn  per- 
ception, in  MSw.  examination,  inquiry.]  See  quot 
1859.  Also  attrib. 
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1576  in  Oppress.  Orkney  fy  Zetld.  (1859)  58  For  making  of 
the  divisioun  of  the  said  airschip,  callit  ane  Scheind.  Ibiit., 
The  Laird  compellic  him  to  pay  ane  ox  pryce,  viz. — thre 
dplpuris,  for  his  scheind  fee.  1502  Ibid.  102  Ane  breiff  of 
divisioun,  callit  in  Denmark  and  Norroway  ane  Shownd 
Bill.  1859  D.  BALFOUK  I  Mil.  Gloss.  128  Schynd,  Schoimi, 
Sc/urwrid,  an  Inquest  of  Thingmen  to  examine,  sanction, 
and  confirm  all  procedure  respecting  the  Succession,  Im- 
pignoration,  or  Alienation  of  Heritage  ;  anciently  by  a  vivci 
voce  doom,  but  frequently  (after  the  accession  of  the  Scot- 
tish Jarls)  by  a  Skynd-bref  or  'Schynd  Bill'.  1883  J.  R. 
TUDOR  Orkneys  ft  Shetl.  ii.  18  If  disputes  arose  as  to  the 
due  division  of  the  property,  it  was  settled  by  a  Sc/tynd,  or 
inquest  held  by  the  Odallers  who  constituted  the  local  Tiling 
or  court  of  the  district. 

Schyp,  obs.  f.  SHEEP,  SHIP.  ,  Schyppune:  see 
SHIPPEN.  Sohyrche,  obs.  f.  CHURCH.  Schyr(e, 
Schyrray,  Sohyrreff,  obs.  ff.  SHIRK,  SHERIFF. 
Schytle,  -ttyl,  Schytte,  obs.  ff.  SHUTTLE,  SHUT. 
Sohytylle,  var.  SHITTLE  a.  Sohytz,  obs.  f. 
SKETCH.  Schyver,  -vyr,  obs.  ff.  SHIVER. 
Sohyyd  :  see  SHIDE. 

t  Scia.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  scie.  Cf.  SCIAT. 
[med.L.,  app.  aphetic  for  the  pi.  ischia  (see  ISCHIUM) 
taken  as  sintj.]  The  hip. 

c  1400  Lan/f-anc's  Ciritrg.  n.  x.  176  J?e  place  of  |?e  coniun- 
cioun  of  hese  bgones  is  clepid  J?e  scie.  Ibid.  177  pat  oon 
veyne  Jferof  is  clepid  sciatica,  &  ^at  obere  is  clepid  renalis, 
& . .  oon  veyne  serueb  for  be  scie,  &  bat  ober  for  be  reynes. 
1541  R.  COPLAND  Cuydons  Quest.  Chiritrg.  Kiijb,  The 
gieat  fote  lasteth  fro  the  ioynt  of  the  buckle  called  scia, 
vnto  the  ferdest  parte  of  the  toes. 

I!  Sciaena  (ssiifna).  [L.,  a.  Gr.  ait'uuva.  a  fish, 
perh.  the  meagre.]  f  a.  In  the  iSth  c.  a  name  of 
the  MEAGKE.  Obs.  b.  In  mod.  scientific  use,  the 
name  of  the  genus  to  which  the  meagre  ( S.  aquila) 
belongs  ;  also  a  fish  of  this  genus. 

1774  GOLDSMITH  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  III.  62  The  Sciaena. 

Sciaenoid  (soi^-noid),  a.  and  sb.  fcht/i.  [f. 
ScivEN-A  +  -oil).  Cf.  F.  sciiliioide.']  a.  adj.  Belong- 
ing to,  characteristic  of  or  resembling  a  scisenoid 
or  the  sciomoids.  b.  sb.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Sci:eniJse  (of  which  SCI.ENA  is  the  type). 

1840-5  OWEN  Odontogr.  I.  100  Sciaenoids  [etc.].  1863  T. 
GILL  in  Proc.  Acad.  A'n/.  Set.  Phiind.  28  Catalogue  of  the 
North  American  SciEenoid  Fishes.  1880  GUNTHKK  Study  of 
Pishes  427  To  this  fish  {Ppgonia  chroinis)  more  especially 
is  given  the  name  of '  Drum ',  from  the  extraordinary  sounds 
which  are  produced  by  it  and  other  allied  Sciainoids. 

llSciage  (szaj).  [Fr.,  f.  sfier  to  saw.]  A 
sawing  movement  of  the  hand  used  in  massage. 

1885  1).  MAGUIRE  Massage  (ed.  4)  46  Sciage  is  a  pressure 
of  a  come-and-go  movement,  similar  to  the  action  of  a  saw, 
and  is  practised  with  the  hard  side  of  the  hand.  1900  in 
GOULD  Diet.  Med. 

[Sciagram,  -grammatic,  etc.  These  forms, 
which  the  prevailing  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
words  of  Greek  etymology  would  require  instead 
of  SKIAGRAM,  etc.,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
actual  use  down  to  the  present  time  (1910).  The 
words  are  therefore  given  in  this  Dictionary  with 
the  spelling  Sk-.  The  forms  SKIAGRAPH,  -GRAPHEH, 
etc.,  which  are  almost  universally  adopted  for  the 
terms  relating  to  the  production  of  pictures  by 
means  of  the  Rontgen  rays,  are  given  in  their 
alphabetical  place,  thongh  etymologically  identical 
with  SCIAGRAPH,  etc.] 

Sciagraph.  (ssi-agraQ.  Forms:  7  sciagraph, 
7,  9  sciagraph.  [Formed  (as  if  on  Gr.  type 
*oKia~fpa.(f>ov)  after  SCIAGRAPHY.] 

f  1.  A  representation  of  the  section  of  a  building. 
Obs.  So  F.  sciagrapkie.  (Cf.  SCIAGRAPHY  2  b.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Sciagraph  {sckigrapha)  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  frame  and  contrivance  of  every  room.   1855 
in  OCILVIE,  Suppl. 

•('2.  A  diagram.  Obs.rare~l. 

1657  J.  B[EALE]  Herefordsh.  Orch.  17,  I  did.. set  kernels 
of  the  finest  sort  of  apples,  with  delineating  in  a  sciograph 
the  several  kinds  in  several!  places. 

3.  A  picture  obtained  by  means  of  the  Rontgen 
rays.  See  SKIAGRAPH. 


sciagraph  exhibited  before  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Society. 

Sciagrapher  (saiice-grafaj).  rare.  Also  7 
scio-.  [f.  Gr.  aKiaypAip-os,  later  antoypaipos  (f. 
axid  shadow  +  -y/xupos  depicting,  etc.)  •+•  -EB 1  :  see 
-ORAPHER.]  One  who  practises  sciagraphy. 

1690  LEVBOURN  Curs.  Math.  205  The  complete  Sciograpber 
can  cause  the  Sun  to  trace  out  his  way  upon  the  Earth ; 
and  by  the  Shadow  of  an  Axis,  to  point  out  to  us  those 
Atomes  of  Time  into  which  our  artificial  Day  is .  .divided. 
1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mutter's  Anc.  Art  §  136.  113  Apollo- 
dorus  of  Athens,  the  sciagrapher,  was  the  first  who  directed 
a  deeper  study  to  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade. 

Sciagraphic  (saiiagns-fik),  a.  Also  scio- 
and  see  SKIAGRAPHIC.  [f.  Gr.  oKia-fpaip-os  (see 
prec.)  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  sciagraphy. 

1815  R.  BROWN  Princ.  Pract.  Perspective  2  Sciagraphic 
Perspective  is  the  art  of  projecting  shadows  of  objects  from 
a  luminous  body.  1867  BARRV  Life  C.  Barry  ix.  308  Scio- 
graphic  and  orthographic  rules  and  systems. 
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Sciagraphical  (sai,agrse-fikal),  a.  Also  7-8 
Bcio-.  [Formed  asprec.  -f-iCAL.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  sciagraphy ;  of  the  nature  of  a  sciagraph. 

1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  vin.  698  This  Sciographical 
Art  [sc.  Dialling].  1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  II.  76 
These  Sciographical  Pamphlets  [sc,  on  Dialling]  were  writ 
at  the  desire  of  William  Tyler,  1892  Cornhill  Mag.  June 
633  A  shadowy  cross,  cast  by  crosslights,  on  the  shaft  of  the 
centra!  pillar  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  is  surely  a  scia- 
graphical  curiosity. 

Hence  Sciagra'phically  </f/r.'.    i7*7in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Sciagraphy  (saise-grafi).  Forms :  6-9  scio- 
graphy, 7, 9  sciagraphy.  See  also  SKIAGRAPH  Y. 
[a.  F.  sciagraphie^  sciographie^  ad.  L,  sda-t  scio- 
graphia,  a.  Or.  <rxtd-,  a/cioypcupia,  f.  a/no-,  oxto- 
yp&$os :  see  SCIAGBAPHEU.] 

1.  That  branch  of  the  science  of  Perspective 
•which  deals  with  the  projection  of  shadows  ;  also, 
the  delineation  of  an  object  in  perspective  with  its 
gradations  of  light  and  shade.  Cf.  SCK^OGRAPHY  i. 
_  1598  R.  HAVDOCKE  tr.  Lomazzo  iv.  xxii.  i/^s^ciographie 
is,. the  second  part  of  Perspective;  considering  the  self 
same  reasons  of  the  shaddowes  of  bodies,  which  Delineation 
or  drawing  doth.  1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearfs  Archit.  122 
Scenograpny,  or  (as  some)  Sciagraphy,  which  is  the  same 
object  elevated  upon  the  same  draught  and  center  in  all  its 
optical  flexures,  diminutions  and  shadows,  together  with  a 
fore  shortning  of  a  third  side,  so  as  the  whole  solid  of  the 
edifice  becomes  visible  in  perspective.  1788  T.  TAYLOR  tr. 
Proclus  I.  78  [Optics]  is  divided  into  that  which  is  properly 
called  optics . . ;  and  into  universal  catoptrics . . :  as  also  into 
that  which  is  called  sciography,  or  the  delineation  of 
shadows.  1780  SMYTH  tr.  Aldrich"s  Archit.  i.  i.  i.  z  Let 
the  Architect  first  make  a  draught  on  paper  of  the  intended 
work:  i.  the  Ichnography..;  z.  Orthography..;  3.  Scia- 
graphy, or  Scenography,  which  exhibits  the  front  and  the 
sides  retiring  in  a  perspective  view.  1822  GWILT  (tftlc)t 
Sciography;  or  Examples  of  Shadows,  and  Rules  for  their 
Projection.  1868  R.  C.  PUCKETT  Sciagraphy  Introcl.,  This 
..book  does  not  treat  upon.  .Linear  Perspective;  but  is 
limited  to  the  perspective  projection  of  shadows. 

b.   =  SCENOGRAPHY  2. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mutter's  Anc.  Art  §  324.  380  This., 
gave  rise  to  a  separate  branch  of  perspective  painting,  sceno- 
graphy  or  sciagraphy,  in  which,  .more  careful  and  delicate 
design  was  sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  illusive  effects  for 
distant  beholders  unskilled  in  art. 

U  O.  In  allusion  to  the  etymology :  The  depict- 
ing of  shadows. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  m.  ii.  in  Let  those  who  are  de- 
lighted with  Sciographie  paint  out  (if  they  please)  these 
shadow- Patriarchs. 

t  2.  A  sciagraphic  delineation  or  picture.   Obs. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  486  Plate,  A  Sciographie  or  Modell 
of  that  stupendions  vessell  which  is  at  this  day  shewed  in 
the  Palace.  .In.  .Heidelberg.  1648  HEKRICK  Hesper.^On 
"Julia's  Picture^  How  am  I  ravisht !  when  I  do  but  see 
The  Painter's  art  in  thy  Sciography? 

tb.  •=  SCIAGRAPH  i.  Obs. 

The  only  sense  of  F.  Sciographie  given  by  Lhtre;  it  would 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  some  misunderstanding  of  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  respecting  TKtaypa^i'a. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Sciography,..\\\  Archi- 
tecture, ..is  sometimes  taken  for  the  Draught  of  a  Building 
cut  in  its  Length  or  Breadth,  to  show  the  Inside  of  it ;  as 
also  the  Thickness  of  the  Walls,  Vaults,  &c.  1755  in  JOHN- 
SON, Sciagraphy, 

fS.  An  outline,  draught,  rough  sketch.  Chiefly 
fig-  Obs. 

[1624  WOTTON  F.lem.  Arch.  65  Let  no  man  that  intemleth 
to  build,  setle  his  Fancie  vpon  a  draught  of  the  Worke. . 
or.  .vpon  a  bare  Plant  thereof,  as  they  call  the  Schiographia 
or  Ground  lines.]  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  146  The  first 
sciography  and  rude  delineation  of  atheism.  1683  Weekly 
Memorials  22  Hereto  is  added  Dr.  Slades  Sciagraphy  of  the 
Nutrition  of  Animals.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i.  ix.  32 
Nature  being  nothing  else  but  a  Sciagraphy  of  Divinity. 


,phy,  < 
and  architectonical  part  [of  the  Pyramids]. 

f4.  The  art  or  practice  of  finding  the  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  by  observation  of  the  shadow  of 
the  sun,  moon  or  stars  upon  a  dial.  Obs. 

[1635  J.  W[ELLs](///te)Sciographia,OrtheArtofShadowes.] 
1651  HOIJBES  Leviath.  40  Table,  Consequences  from  the 
Light  of  the  Starres.  Out  of  this,  and  the  Motion  of  the 
Sunne  is  made  the  Science  of  Sciography.  1679  MOXON 
Math.  Diet.  ,  Sciography..  ,is  the  Art  of  Shadows,  compre- 
hending Dialling,  and  part  of  Astronomy,  as  far  as  serves 
for  finding  out  the  hour  of  the  Day  or  Night,  or  other 
Question,  by  the  Shadow  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  or  Stars.  1711 
BAILEY,  Sciagraphy,  .  .  the  Art  of  Dialling. 


Also  7  sciamachie,  7-9  scio-,  8-9  skio-,  9  skia- 
machy.  [ad.  Gr.  ffKta^axiat  f.  a/tia  shadow  +  /*ax-, 
p&x*00ai  to  fight. 

The  Gr.  word  is  explained  as  having  originally  meant  'a 
fighting  in  the  shade',  i.e.  in  the  school;  cf.  L.  umbratilis 
fxercitatio  (Cic.).  It  was,  however,  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  (a  fighting  with  shadows'.] 

A  sham  fight  for  exercise  or  practice  ;  also,  the 
action  of  fighting  with  a  shadow.  Often  fig. 

1623  COCKEHAM,  Sciamachie,  counterfeit  fighting.  1637 
IRONSIDE  Seven  Quest.  Sabbath  To  Rdr.  B  iij  b,  Least  thou 
shouldst  perhaps  think  I  affected  a  Sciomachy  or  Umbra- 
:ilous  skirmish.  1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  g-ttasi  Kotvij  xv.  187 


Cotta's  argumentation  becomes  a  mere  sciomacny.  1862  Ckr. 
Remembrancer  Apr.  446  As  we  have  no  taste  for  skiomachy, 


SCIATIC. 

we  leave  the  fuller  exposure  of  this  portentous  mare's  nest 
to  other  hands.  1895  mtsasBrTHAmasaifAftnirqgi  I.  viii. 

88  It  was  a  piece  of  skiamachy,  difficult  to  render  clear  to 
the  defeated. 

Sciamaucy,  obs.  form  of  SCIOMANCY. 

Scian  (ssi-an),  a.  [f.  Sao,  mod.  It.  name  of 
Chios j  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Homer.]  Chian. 

1820  BYRON  Don  Juan  in.  Ixxxvi.  Isles  of  Greece  ii,  The 
Scian  and  the  Teian  muse,.. Have  found  the  fame  your 
shores  refuse. 

Scians,  obs.  form  of  SCIENCE. 

II  Sciapodes  Onil0*pA3&),/£  In  6  erron.  Sio- 

podes,  [L.,  a.  Gr.  trictdiroSes  pi.,  f.  OHIO,  shadow 
+  iro5-,  irovs  foot.]  A  fabulous  people  of  Libya 
*  with  immense  feet  which  they  used  as  sunshades  * 
(Liddell  &  Scott).  Hence  Sciappodous  a. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddon*s  Ansiv.  Osor.  267  Seeing  that  the 
very  poreblinde  do  see  it,,  .yea  wherewith  the  Siopodes  are 
so  well  acquainted  also  :..that  it  is  merueile  that  any  man 
could  be  so  shameles  to  deny  it  to  be  true.  1798  FERRIAR 
Varieties  of  Man  200  The  people  were,  .sciapodous,  having 
feet  so  large  as  to  shelter  the  whole  body. 

t  Sciat.   Obs.  rare  ~l .     The  sciatic  vein. 

1503  Kal.  Sheph.  (Sommer)  hiij,  The  wayu  qwych  ys 
\vnder  the  anthleht  of  the  fowt  £  yt  ys  namyt  scyat  [ed. 
1506  sciat]. 

t  Sciathe'ric,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  In  7 
scioterique,  8  scio-,  sciatherick.  [ad.  late  Gr. 
OfctaOyptKos,  f.  0Kta.07)pa.s  (also  GKtaOrjpov,  GKtoQrjpos}, 
sun-dial,  lit.  'shadow-catcher',  f.  <nud  shadow -f- 
Grjpav  to  catch.  Cf.  L.  seiothericon  (Pliny),  a  sun- 
dial.] a.  adj.  =  SCIATHKBICAL  a.  b.  sb.  in  pi. 
form  Sciatherics,  the  art  of  dialling. 

1677  GARY  Chronology  i.  i.  §  i.  ii.  6  The  marking  out  the 
Time  of  the  day  in  such  a  way  as  in  the  Scipteriques,  or 
Art  of  Dialling,.. was  rightly  imputed  to  Anaximines.  1721 
BAILEV,  Sciotherick,  investigating  Shadows.  Sciotherick 
Telescope^  a  Mathematical  Instrument  for  observing  the 
True  Time  for  adjusting  Pendulum-Clocks,  Watches,  &c. 
X7S5  JOHNSON,  Sciatherick^  belonging  to  a  sun-dial. 

t  Sciatlie-rical,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  7  (scio- 
fericall),  scia-,  sciotherical,  -tericall.  [Formed 
as  prec.  +  -AL.]  Concerned  with  the  recording  of 
the  shadows  cast  by  the  planets,  esp.  that  of  the 
sun  as  a  means  of  finding  the  hour  of  the  day. 

1614  TOMKIS  Albnmazar  I,  vii,  With  Sciofericall  instru- 
ment, By  way  of  Azimuth  and  Almicantarath  Tie  seeke 
some  happy  point  in  heauen  for  you.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ef>.  v.  xviii.  259  There  were  also..SciotertcaIl  or 
Sun  Dialls.  1656  BLOUNT  Giossogr.,  Sciatherical.  Ibid.* 
Sciotherical.  1755  JOHNSON,  Sciatherical. . .  This  should  be 
written  skiatherical. 

Hence  f  Sciatlie'rically  adv.t  after  the  manner 
of  a  sun-dial. 

a  1646  J.  GREGORY  Posthuma  (1650)  37  Let  the  Plane  bee 
sciaterically  prepared,  and  it  shall  bee  necessarie  for  the 
shadow  of  the  Sun  to  go  back. 

Sciatic  (S3i,se'tik),  <z.t  and  sb.  Forms:  6 
scyatyke,  sc(h)iaticke,  syaticke,  7  sciatique, 
(seatick),  7-^  sciatick,  8-  sciatic,  [a.  F.  scia* 
tique,  ad.  med.L.  sciatic-US,  corrupt  form  of  L. 
isc-hiadtc-us  (see  ISCHIADIC).  Cf.  Pr.  sciatic,  Sp. 
cidtico,  Pg.,  It.  sciatico^\  A.  adj\ 

1.  Affecting  the  hip  or  the  sciatic  nerves. 

[13^8  TREVISA  Beirth.  DC  P.  A*,  vn.  Ivii.  (1495)  271  It 
helpitli  them  moche  that  haue  this  euyll  that  hyghte  Scia- 
ticafassio.}  1547  BOORDE  Brw.  Health  xxiii.  9  A  gout  or 
a  syaticke  passion.  1552  LYNDESAY  Monarche  4926  Off 
Malideis  it  generis  inony  mo,  ..As,  in  the  thcis,  Siatica 
Passio.]  1586 T.  B.  La  Primaud,  Fr.  Acad.  i.  225  Sciaticke 
goutes.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.fi  F.  xlvi.  IV.  492  His  body  was 
tortured  with  sciatic  pains. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ischium  or  hip. 
Sciatic  artery,  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of 

the  internal  iliac;  it  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
back  part  of  the  pelvis.  Sciatic  nerve^  each  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  sacral  plexus,  esp.  the  great  sciatic  nerve t 
which  is  the  largest  nerve  in  the  human  body ;  it  emerges 
from  the  pelvis  and  passing  down  the  back  of  the  thigh  ex- 
tends to  the  foot.  Sciatic  notch^  each  of  the  two  notches 
on  the  posterior  border  of  the  hip  bone.  Sciatic  win,  t(«) 
the  sciatic  artery  (obs,)'t  (b)  ?  each  of  the  companion  veins  of 
the  sciatic  artery. 

[^1400  Lanfranc's  Chirurg.  if.  x.  177  pat  oon  veyne  ^erof 
is  clepid  sciatica,  &  M  obere  is  clepid  renalis.]  1597  A.  M. 
tr.  Gitillemeaifs  Fr.  Chirurg.  30/1  The  third  is  the  Schia- 
ticke  vayn,  which  externallye  demonstrateth  her  selfe  above 
the  anckle.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.  v.  Vein>  Sciatiquc 
zvin..ls  a  branch  of  the  thigh  vein,  which  descends  down 
the  leg  to  the  outward  ankle.  1741  MoNRO-4««£  Nerves 
(ed.  3)  69  The  largest  Nerve,  .of  the  Body.  .is.  .known  by 
the  Name  of  Sciatic  or  Ischiatic  Nerve.  1780  Phil.  Trans. 
LXX.  App.  32  Having  laid  bare  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  rabbit. 
1828  R.  KNOX  C/oyucfs  Anat.  117  The  other  two  notches 
are  situated . .  between  the  sciatic  tuberosity  and  the  sacrum. 
They  are  named  the  Sciatic  notches,  1836-9  Todd'sCycl. 
Anat.  II.  250/1  The  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the 
sciatic  artery.. caused  by  ligature  of  the  femoral.. artery 
presents,  .remarkable  results..:  its  branch  to  the  sciatic 
nerve  becomes  greatly  enlarged.  1881  MIVART  Cat  213  The 
sciatic  artery,  which  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  great 
sciatic  notch. 

B.  sb. 

1 1.  The  ischium  or  hip.  Obs. 

1541  R.  Coi'LAND  Guydons  Quest.  Chirurg,  Lj'b,  That 
\sc.  the  joint]  of  the  lytell  fote  is  moste  dyffycyll  [to  set], 
&  that  of  the  kne  is  more,  and  the  scyatyke  is  meane.  1565 
COOPER  Thesaurus^  Coxat  the  hippe  or  buckle  bone.  .Some- 
time the  sctatike. 

f2.   =  SCIATICA.  Obs. 


SCIATIC. 

1656  COWLEY  Da-videis  \.  Note  32  Baptista  Porta..says, 
that..Sciatique  [is  to  be  cured]  by  a  Musical  Instrument 
made  of  Poplar.    1678  JAS.  DK.  OF  ALBANY  in  \$th  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  vni.  232  The  fitt  of  the  seatick 
came  so  violently  on  me,  that  I  am  forced  to  make  vse  of 
my  wifes  hand,  not  beein  able  to  writ  myselfe.     1737  POPE 
Hor.  Ep.  i.  vi.  54  Rack'd  with  Sciatics,  martyr'd  with  the 
Stone.     1801  RANKEN  Hist.  France  I.  i.  v.  76  Marcellus 
the  empiric.. mentions  with  distinction  a  remedy  for  the 
sciatic,  or  hip-gout. 

3.  Short  for  sciatic  mrve>  vein. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Gitydotfs  Quest.  Chirurg.  M  iij,  And 
there  be  .viij.  [veynes  to  be  let  blode]  in  the  fete,  two  on 
the  knees,  two  sopheynes,  two  scyatykes,  [etc.  ].  1741  MUNKO 
Atttit.  Nerves  (ed.  3)  70  The  two  Crurals,  with  the  Sciatic 
..are  distributed  to  the  inferior  Extremities.  1899  All- 
butt*sSyst.  Med.  VI.  667  If  one  sciatic  is  paralysed  alone, 
the  patient  can  still  walk. 

Sciatic  (s3i|3e-tik),  <z.2  Naut.  ?  Obs.  Also 
8  skiatic.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  cf.  TBIATIC  a.~\ 
Only  in  sciatic  stay  (see  qnot.  1805). 

Not  known  to  the  English  nautical  experts  consulted. 

1794  Rigging- fy  Seamanship  I.  175  Sciatic-stays  are  ropes 
used  for  noisting  or  lowering  burdens  in  or  out  of  ships. 
1805  Mariner's  Diet.  (Washington,  U.  S.),  Sciatic  Slay,  a 
strong  rope  fixed  from  the  main  to  the  foremast  heads  in 
merchant  ships ;  when  loading  or  unloading  it  serves  to 
sustain  a  tackle,  which,  travelling  upon  it,  may  be  shifted 
over  the  main  or  fore  hatchways.  [Hence  1815  in  Falcotie^s 
Diet.  Afartne(ed.  Burney),  and  in  some  later  Diets.] 

Sciatica  (s3i|Se-tika).  Forms :  5  cyetica, 
sytyca,  seyetyka,  ciatica,  5-6  siatica,  6  seat- 
tica,  schiatica,  6-7  cyatica,  7  sciathica,  scya- 
tica,  sciattica,  6-  sciatica,  [a.  med.L.  sciatica 
(passio}y  fem.  of  sdaticus  SCIATIC  a,  Cf.  F.  scia- 
tique,]  A  disease  characterized  by  pain  in  the 
great  sciatic  nerve  and  its  branches. 

In  the  first  quot,  misapplied,  perh.  with  jocular  intention. 

a  1450  Mankind  (Brandl)  484  Remembre  my  brokyne 
hede.  .}e,  goode  ser,  &  be  sytyca  in  my  erme.  1477  Pas  ton 
Lett.  III.  215  Elisabet  Peverel  hath  leye  sek  xv  or  xvj 
wekys  of  the  seyetyka.  c  1520  SKKI.TON  Magnyf.  1956 
Allasse,  I  haue  the  cyatyca  full  euyll  in  my  hyppe  !  1543 
TRAHERON  1/igo's  Chirurg:  v.  v.  169  Nowe  we  wyll  come 
to  the  cure  of  the  goute  (called  sciatica)  of  the  huckel  bones. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  of,  i.  ii.  59  How  now,  which  of  your 
hips  has  the  most  profound  Ciatica?  1607  —  Timon.  iv.  i. 
23  Thou  cold  Sciatica,  Cripple  our  Senators.  1687  JENNER 
in  Magd.  Coll.  q-  Jos.  II  (O.  H.  S.)  211  The  Bishop  ill  of 
his  sciatica.  1839  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  St.  Gengul- 
phits,  Rheumatics, — sciatica, — tic-doloureux  !  1860  EMER- 
SON Cond.  Life  v.  Behaviour  Wks.  (liohn)  II.  392  If  you 
have  headache,  or  sciatica,  or  leprosy,..!  beseech  you,  by 
all  angels,  to  hold  your  peace.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med. 
(1880)  801  Sciatic  neuralgia,  or  sciatica.  1871  NAPHEYS 
Prev.fy  Cure  Dis.  in.  iv.  701  A  victim  to  sciatica,  or  neuralgic 
pain  in  the  hip. 

fig-    'S^  NASHE  Saffron,  Walden  Ep.  Ded.  B  3,  They 
are  the  verie  bolts  &  the  glanders  to  the  gentle  Readers,. . 
the  Sarpego  and  the  Sciatica  of  the  7.  Liberall  Sciences. 
b.  An  attack  of  this  disease. 

t^\Paston  Lett.  I.  50  He  hath  hadde  a  cyetica  that  hath 
letted  hym  a  gret  while  to  ride.  1606  [see  LIME-KILN  b]. 
1641  BKOME  Jovial  Crnu  i. (1652)  €4,  He. .was  taken  lame 
with  lying  in  the  Fields  by  a  Sciatica.  1682  N.  O.  Boi  leans 
Lntrin  iv.  83  He  curst  an  old  Sciatica  that  Stop'd  him. 
1697  SIR  J.  FLOVER  Enq.  Baths  Pref.  b7  Erysipela's,  Scia- 
tica's, Fluxes.  1742  H  earners  Collect  (O.  H.S.)  VII.  381 
For  a  Sciatica.  A  Catskin  tann'd  with  the  Fur  on,  and 
layd  upon  the  Part  affected.  1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  i. 
iv,  He  was  all  that  time  afflicted  with  a  Sciatica.  1831 
SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  Introd.,  Well,  enough  that  I  awake 
without  a  sciatica. 

fc.  Sciatica  cress,  grass  (see  quot.  1886). 

i56z  TURNER  Herbal  \\.  20  Of  Sciatica  cresse  or  wilde 
cresse.  Iberis.  Ibid.  200,  It  maybe  called  in  Englishe.. 
sciatica  cresses,  because  the  herbe  is  good  for  the  sciatica. 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  xiv.  197  Sciatica  Cresses  hath 
many  slender  braunches.  .with  small,  long,  and  narrowe 
leaues,  like  those  of  garden  Cresses.  The  flowers  be  very 
small,  and  yellow  of  colour.  Ibid.  Table  Eng.  Names, 
Sciatica  grasse,  that  is  wilde  Cresses.  1886  BRITTEN  &  HOL- 
LAND Plan£-tt.t  Cress,  Sciatica.  A  name  invented  by  Turner 
(Herb.)  for  a  cruciferous  plant  (which  Prior  identifies  with 
Iberis  atrtara,  L.,but  which  seems  to  us  a  species  of  Lepidium). 

Sciatical  (s3i,ce'tikal),  a.     [f.  SCIATIC  -i-  -AL.] 

tl.   =SciATic<z.  2.  Ods.rare"-1. 

1507  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillenteau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  12/2  The  Scia- 
ticalle  vayne  in  the  externalle  anckle. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  sciatica.  Of 
a  person  :  Affected  with  sciatica.  Now  rare. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renoits  Di$f>.  202  Empasms  are  used., 
to  help  the  Hydroptical,  or  Sciatical..  Patients,  r  1714  POPE, 
etc.  Martinus  Scriblerus  vi.  (1756)  28  Whence  is  it  that  I 
daily  deplore  my  sciatical  pains?     1765  STERNE  Tr.  S/iand'y 
vii.  xxi,  Overlooking  a  sciatical  old  nun.  .Margarita,  the 
little  novice,  was  elected  as  the  companion  of  the  journey. 
1886  Tintes^  13  Apr.  10/1  The  [Canadian]  Premier  continues 
to  improve  in  health,  the  sciatical  pains  are  diminishing  dally. 

Hence  Scia'tically  adv.t  'with  or  by  means  of 
sciatica*  (Webster  1864). 

t  Scibi  lity.  Obs.  [f.  L.jt-i#/'//>knowable(here 
taken  in  the  active  sense  =  able  to  know),  f.  sctre 
to  know  :  see  -BLK  and  -ITY.]  Power  of  knowing. 

1677  GALE  Crf.  Gentiles  iv.  u.  y.  332  That  God  doth  not 
know  things  future  by  the  Infinitie  or  Immensitie  of  his  own 
Scibilitie  or  Scientivitie. 

Scien,  obs.  form  of  SCION. 

Science  (sarens).  Forms  :  4  sienz,  cience, 
ciens,  4-5  siens,  syence,  syense,  4-6  scyence, 
sciens(e,  4,  6-7  sience,  5  scians,  5-6  syens,  6 
sienc,  scyens,  6-7  scyense,  4-  science,  [a.  F. 
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science  =  Pr.  sciensa,  Sp.  ciencia^  Pg.  sciencia,  It. 
sciertza,  ad.  L.  scientia  knowledge,  f.  scient'em^  pr. 
pple.  of  sclre  to  know.] 

1.  The  state  or  fact  of  knowing ;  knowledge  or 
cognizance  of  something  specified  or  implied ;  also, 
with   wider   reference,  knowledge    (more   or  less 
extensive)    as   a   personal   attribute.      Now  only 
Theol.  in  the  rendering  of  scholastic  terms  (see 
qnot.    1728),  and    occas.  Philos.  in  the  sense  of 
*  knowledge  '  as  opposed  to  '  belief  *  or  '  opinion '. 

a  1340  HAMPOI.E  Psalter  Cant.  500  Aid  thyngis  deport  fra 
3owre  mouth  :  ToT  God  of  sciens  is  lord,  and  till  him  ere 
redyd  the  thoghtis.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  \\.  pr.  vii.  (1868) 
50  pe  soule  whiche  bat  habin  it  self  science  of goode  werkes 
[L.  sibiwens  beue  conscia}.  1426  LYDG.  De  GttiL  Pilgr.  2697 
Therfor  ye  trewly  her  the  name  Cherubin,  fful  of  scyence 
And  of  dyvyne  sapyence.  1531  MORE  Confut.  Tindale 
Wks.  361/2  Whereof  saynt  Paule  cryeth  hymself,  O  altitude 
diuitianim  sapientie  $  sdcntte  dei.  O  the  heyght  and 
depenes  of  the  ryches  of  the  wysedome  and  scyence  of  god. 
1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  v.  ill.  103  Plutus  himselfe,.  .Hath 
not  in  natures  mysterie  more  science,  Then  I  haue  in  this 
Ring.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  680  O  Sacred,  Wise,  and 
Wisdom-giving  Plant,  Mother  of  Science.  1678  GALE  Crf. 
Gentiles  iv.  in.  36  Some  of  our  Opponents  resolve  Gods  cer- 
tain prescience  of  sin  into  the  infinitude  of  his  science. 
1697  tr.  I>  urge  rsd ic  ius'  Logic  IT.  x.v.  99  The  word  science  is 
either  taken  largely  to  signifie  any  cognition  or  true  assent ; 
or,  strictly,  a  firm  and  infallible  one;  or,  lastly,  an  assent  of 
propositions  made  known  by  the  cause  and  effect.  1700 
ROWE  AJII&.  Step-Mother^  n.  ii.  852  What  makes  Gods 
divine  But  Power  and  Science  infinite.  1725  POPE  Odyss. 
n.  198  For  lo  !  my  words  no  fancy'd  woes  relate  :  I  speak 
from  science,  and  the  voice  is  Fate.  1728  CHAMBERS 
Cycl,  s.v.  Science*  Divines  suppose  three  kinds  of  Science 
in  God  t  The  first,  Science  of  mere  Knowledge. . .  The 
second,  a  Science  of  Vision.  ..The  third,  an  intermediate 
Science.  1753  JOHNSON  Adventurer  No.  107  p  18  Life  is 
not  the  object  of  Science:  we  see  a  little,  very  little;  and 
what  is  beyond  we  can  only  conjecture.  1882  SEELEV  Nat. 
Relig.  260  Though  we  have  not  science  of  it  [supernatural- 
ism]  yet  we  have  probabilities  or  powerful  presentiments. 

tb.  Contrasted  or  coupled  with  conscience ; 
emphasizing  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
theoretical  perception  of  a  truth  and  moral  con- 
viction. Obs, 

1620  T.  SCOTT  Cod  $  King:  (1623)  84  This  my  Sermon . .  is 
perhaps  tost  by  censure  and  science  for  a  while,  but  scarce 
touched  by  conscience,  or  drawne  into  practise.  1637  ABP. 
LAUD  Sp.  Star-Chamber  14  June  62  The  Author  is  clearely 
conceived,  .to  have  written  this  Book  wholly,  .against  both 
his  science  and  his  conscience.  1654  OWEN  Doctr.  Saints' 
Persev.  xi.  249  A  wilfull  perverting  of  it,  contrary  to  his  own 
science  £  conscience. 

2.  Knowledge  acquired  by  study;  acquaintance 
with  or  mastery  of  any  department  of  learning. 
Also  t//.  (a  person's)  various  kinds  of  knowledge. 
313..  E.E.Allit.  P.  B.  1289  Wyth  alle  be  coyntyse  bat  he 
cowbe.  .  De-uised  he  [salomon]  |?e  vesselment, .  .Wyth  sly^t 
of  his  ciences,  his  souerayn  to  loue.     1390  GOWF.R  Conf.  II. 
82  And  Heredot  in  his  science  Of  metre,  of  rime  and  of 
cadence  The  ferste  was  of  which  men  note,    c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  5524   Epistaphus..a  discrete  man  of  dedis,  dryuen 
into  age,  And  a  sad  mon  of  sciens  in  the  seuyn  artis.   (11440 
Gesfa  Ran.  xxxiv.   132  (Harl,   MS.)   No  man  myght    be 
likenid  to  him  in  no  kynne  sciens,     1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  La~v 
Arms  (S.T.S.)  16  Clerkis  of  hye  science,  the  quhilkis  had 
the  grete  dignities  in  haly  kirk,     c  1475  Partenay  107  As 
rose  is  aboue  al  floures  most  fine  So  is  science  most  digne 
of  worthynesse.     1538  BALE  John  Baptist  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(1744)  I.  105  You  boast  your  selues  moch,  of  ryghteousness 
and  scyence.     1557  NOKTH  Gneuara's  Diall  Pr.  \\.  xxx. 
(1568)   138  b,  The  auncient   women  were   more  esteamed 
for  their  sciences,  then  for  their  beauties.      1562  WINJET 
Cert.  Tractates  I.  16  Glue  Johne  Knqx  and  ze  affirniis 
zour  selfis  lauchful  be  res^oun  of  zour  science  [etc.].     1738 
GRAY  Propertius  ii.  52   Be  love  my  youth's  pursuit,  and 
science  crown  my  Age.     1781  COWPEH  Conversation.  14  As 
alphabets  in  ivory  employ,  Hour  after  hour,  the  yet  un- 
letter'd  boy,  Sorting  and  puzzling  with  a  deal  of  glee  Those 
seeds  of  science  call'd  his  ABO 

*  b.  Trained  skill.  Nowejr/.  (somewhat  jocularly) 
with  reference  to  pngilism  (cf.  3  c)1;  also  to  horse- 
manship and  other  bodily  exercises. 

1785  MRS.  BELLAMY  Apol.  (ed.  3)  IV.  156  She  could  by  no 
means  be  said  to  surpass  Mrs.  Yates,  who  joined  hard- 
earned  science  to  her  other  great  qualifications.  1793  W. 
ROBERTS  Looker-on  No.  33  (1797)  II.  in  Mr.  Powell,  the 
fire-eater,  is  a  singular  genius;  and  Mendoza  has  more 
science  than  Johnson.  i8ta  Snorting  Mag.  XXXIX.  22 
Molineux  sparred  neatly  early  in  the  fight,  but  he  lost  his 
science  after  he  had  been  a  good  deal  punished.  1889  Field 
12  Jan.  41/2  It  was  most  disappointing  to  their  huntsman 
to  have  the  cup  thus  dashed  from  his  lips  when  it  only 
required  a  kill  to  render  complete  as  fine  an  exhibition  of 
science  as  could  possibly  be  seen. 

3.  A  particular  branch  of  knowledge  or  study  ; 
a  recognized  department  of  learning. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  'the  seven  (liberal)  sciences'  was 
often  used  synonymously  with  '  the  seven  liberal  arts ',  for 
the  group  of  studies  comprised  by  the  Triviunt  (Grammar, 
Logic,  Rhetoric)  and  the  Quadrimum  (Arithmetic,  Music, 
Geometry,  Astronomy). 

13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  48,  I  wil  that  ye  teche  him  euyn 
The  sutelte  of  science  seuyn.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl,  T. 
1122  As  yonge  clerkes . .  Seken  in  euery  halke  and  euery 
herne  Particuler  sciences  for  to  lerne.  c  1400  Lanfranc^s 
Cirurg,  7  Therfore  he  bat  wole  knowe  what  siurgie  is,  he 
most  vndirstonde,  b;\t  it  is  a  medicinal  science.  1421  Rolls 
ofParlt.  IV.  158  Thre  Sciences  that  ben  Divinite,  Fisyk, 
and  Lawe.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  e  ivb,  Bolt  in  thes 
borduris  ther  is  a  grete  differens  emong  men  pretendyng 
theym  experte  and  wyse  in  thys  sciens.  1509  WATSON  Ship 
of  Fools  ii.  (1517)  Aiij,  It  is  they  the  whiche  bcny6  leestex- 
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perte  in  scyences,  as  in  lawe.  1542  UDALL  Erasw.  Apop/t. 
61  A  philosophier  of  Athenes  excellyng  in  all  the  mathema- 
tical sciencies.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  5  The 
good  affeccion  whyche  I  haue  euer  borne  to  the  science  of 
Cosmographie.  1596  SHAKS.  Tant.  Shr.  \\.  i.  57,  I  do  pre- 
sent you  with  a  man  of  mine  Cunning  in  Musicke,  and  the 
Mathematickes,  To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences.  1613 
PuRCHAsPi'Sfft'i'Mag-e  (1614)  795  Mexico  is  now  an  Vniuersitie, 
and  therein  are  taught  those  Sciences  which  are  read  in  our 
Vniuersjties  of  Europe.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacrx  n. 
vi.  §  3  The  right  understanding  of  the  principles  of  a  science, 
is  the  ground  why  all  things  belonging  to  that  science  are 
understood.  1683  Col.  Ret.  Pennsylv.  I.  93  To  Witt :  a 
scool  of  Arts  and  Siences.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic^  i.  ii. 
(1840)  59  And  thus  you  have  an  honest  system  of  the  science 
called  Magic.  1794  GODWIN  Caleb  Williams  i,  I  was  taught 
the  rudiments  of  no  science,  except  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  1864  TENNYSON  Aybner's  F.  435  So  Leolin 
went;  and..toil'd  Mastering  the  lawless  science  of  our  law. 
1892  WESTCOTT  Gospel  of  Life  89  Theology  is  the  crown  of 
all  the  sciences,  and  Religion  the  synthesis  of  all. 

trans/.  1752  Adventurer  No.  9  F  10  Give  us.  .that  master 
of  the  science  the  celebrated  Hoyle,  who  has  composed  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  every  fashionable  game.  1770  BURKE 
Pres.  Discont.  66  Underhand  and  oblique  ways  would  be 
studied.  The  science  of  evasion,  already  tolerably  under- 
stood, would  then  be  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
1794  GODWIN  Caleb  Williams  20  Unpardonably  deficient 
in  the  sciences  of  anecdote  and  match-making.  1810  SYD. 
SMITH  Public  Schools  Wks.  1859  !•  JS8  His  sister,  who  has 
remained  at  home  at  the  apron-strings  of  her  mother,  is 
very  much  his  superior  in  the  science  of  manners.  1826 
LAMB  Elia  n.  Pop.  Fallacies  xvi,  But  facts  and  sane  in- 
ferences are  trifles  to  a  true  adept  in  the  science  of  dissatis- 
faction. 1837  LOCKHART  Scottl.  iv.  128  Scott  did  not  pursue 
the  science  of  chess  after  his  boyhood. 

b.  Contradistinguished  from  art :  see  ART  sb.  8. 
The  distinction  as  commonly  apprehended  is  that  a  science 

(  =  e7ricrr>j/iT/)  is  concerned  with  theoretic  truth,  and  an  art 
(  =  Te'xn))  with  methods  for  effecting  certain  results.  Some- 
times, however,  the  term  science  is  extended  to  denote  a 
department  of  practical  work  which  depends  on  the  know- 
ledge and  conscious  application  of  principles;  an  art,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  understood  to  require  merely  know- 
ledge of  traditional  rules  and  skill  acquired  by  habit.  - 

1678  MOXON  Meek.  Dyalliug  4  Though  we  may  justly 
account  Dyallmg  originally  a  Science,  yet.. it  is  now  be- 
come to  many  of  the  Ingenious  no  more  difficult  than  an 
Art.  1712  BUDCELL  Spect.  No.  307  F  5  Without  a  proper 
temperament  for  the  particular  Art  or  Science  which  he 
studies,  his  utmost  Pains  and  Application  ..will  be  to  no 
purpose.  i796KiRWAN  El£W.Min.(G&.-2)  I.  Pref.  n  Previous 
to  the  year  1780,  mineralogy,  though  tolerably  understood 
by  many  as  an  art,  could  scarce  be  deemed  a.  Science.  1834 
SOUTHEY  Doctor  cxx.  (1862)  294  The  medical  profession. . 
was  an  art,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  before  it  became 
a  science,  and  long  after  it  pretended  to  be  a  science  was 
little  better  than  a  craft.  1907  HODGES  Elem.  Photogr.  58 
The  development  of  the  photographic  image  is  both  an  art 
and  a  science. 

c.  The  noble  science  (of  defence) ;  the  art  of  box- 
ing or  that  of  fencing.     Now  jocular.     Also,  in 
mod.  slang,  the  science,     (Cf.  sense  2  b). 

c  1588-1839  [see  NOBLE  A.  9].  1837  DICKENS  Pickiv.  xlix, 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  been  aware  that  he  had  the 
least  notion  of  the  science  \sc.  fencing]. 

t  d.    A   craft,   trade,  or   occupation   requiring 
trained  skill.   Obs. 

c  1480  Childe  of  Bristowe  78  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  114  He 
gaf  hym  gold  gret  plentc',  the  child  hys  prentys  shuld  be, 
his  science  for  to  conne.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
67  Whan  a  virgyn  begynneth  fyrst  to  lerne  to  sewe  in  the 
samplar,  that  scyence  to  Her  as  than  semeth  very  harde. 
X53<>-*  Act  22  Hen.  VIH^  c.  13  That  no.  .persones..shalbe 
enterpret  or  expounded  hande  craftesmen,  in,  for,  or  by 
reason  of  usyng  any  of  the  sayde  mysteryes,  or  scyens,  of 
bakyng,  bruyng,  surgery  or  wrytyng.  1551  ROBINSON  tr. 
l\/ore*$  Utopia  m.  iv.  (1895)  139  Husbandrye  is  a  scyence 
common  to  them  all  ingenerall,  both  men  and  women, 
wherin  they  be  all  experte  and  cunnynge.  1576  Lick- 
field.  Guilds  IE.E.T.  S.)  26  The  Master,  Wardens  and 
Combretheren  of  the  mystery,  crafte,  and  Scyence  of  the 
Taylers  of  the  Citie  of  Lichffelde.  1600  DEKKER  Gentle 
Craft  (1610)  Bib,  My  iolly  coze. .  Became  a  Shoemaker  in 
Wittenberg,  A  goody  science  for  a  gentleman.  x66o  Boston 
Rec.  (1877)  II.  156  No  person  shall  henceforth  open  a  shop 
in  this  Towne,  nor  occupy  any  manufacture  or  Science,  till 
hee  hath  compleated  21  years  of  age. 

4.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  :  A  branch  of  study 
which  is  concerned  either  with  a  connected  body  of 
demonstrated  truths  or  with  observed  facts  sys- 
tematically classified  and  more  or  less  colligated 
by  being  brought  under  general  laws,  and  which 
includes  trustworthy  methods  for  the  discovery  of 
new  truth  within  its  own  domain. 

1725  WATTS  Logic  \\.  ii.  §  9  The  word  science,  Is  usually 
applied  to  a  whole  body  of  regular  or  methodical  observa- 
tions or  propositions,.. concerning  any  subject  of  specula- 
tion. 1794  HUTTON  P kilos.  Light,  etc.  117  Philosophy  must 
proceed  in  generalising  those  truths  which  are  the  object  of 
particular  sciences.  1860  ABP.  THOMSON  Laws  Tk.  §  131 
(ed.  5)  281  Classification  of  the  Sciences.  Mathematics... 
Astronomy..  .Physics  [etc.].  1882  ADAMSON  in  Kncycl.  Brit. 
XIV.  781/2  It  may  be  said  that  in  all  sciences  there  are  im- 
plied clearly  defined  notions,  general  statements  or  judg- 
ments, and  methodical  proofs. 
b.  with  defining  word. 

The  many  conflicting  systems  proposed  in  recent  times 
for  the  classification  of  the  sciences,  and  the  need  frequently 
arising  (apart  from  any  formal  classification)  for  a  common 
designation  applicable  to  a  group  of  sciences  that  are  related 
by  similarity  of  subject  or  method,  have  given  currency  to 
a  large  number  of  expressions  in  which  the  word  science  is 
qualified  by  an  adj.  The  application  of  these  collocations,  so 
far  as  it  is  not  obvious,  is  explained  under  the  adjs.  Among 
the  most  prominent  of  the  adjs.  designating  particular 
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classes  of  sciences  are :  abstract,  concrete^  biological,  descrip- 
tive, exact,  experimental,  historical,  mathematical,  me- 
chanical, moral,  mixed,  pure,  natural,  physical. 

1795  BURKK  Let.  to  Earl  Fit zivilliam  Wks.  IX.  r,  I  am 
not  sure,  that  the  best  way  of  discussing  any  subject,  except 
those,  that  concern  the  abstracted  sciences,  is  not  somewhat 
in  the  way  of  dialogue. 

5.  The    kind   of  knowledge    or   of   intellectual 
activity  of  which  the  various  '  sciences  *  are   ex- 
amples.    In  early  use,  with  reference  to  sense  3 : 
What  is  taught  in  the  schools  or  may  be  learned 
by  study.     In  mod.  use  chiefly  :  The  sciences  (in 
sense  4)  as  distinguished  from  other  departments 
of  learning ;    scientific   doctrine   or  investigation. 
Often  with  defining  adj.  as  in  4  b. 

In  the  i?th  and  i8th  c.  the  notion  now  usually  expressed 
by  science  was  commonly  expressed  by  philosophy. 

1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (.Rolls)  I.  3  After  solempne  and  wise 
writeres  of  arte  and  of  science,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xiv. 
159  And  ?if  3011  lyke  to  knowe  the  Vertues  of  the  Dyamand 
..I  schalle  telle  gou :  as  thei  be^onde  the  See  seyn  and 
afferme  of  whom  alle  Science  and  alle  Philosophic  comethe 
from.  ci^oGcsta  Rom.  xxxiv.  112  He  also  hade  a  sone 
passyngly  wyse  ande  witty, .  .ande  no  man  myght  be  likenide 
to  him  in  nokynne  sciens.  1651  HOBBES  f^eviaf/i.  n.  xxxl,  191 
The  Principles  of  naturall  Science.  1668  DRYDF.N  Ess.  Dram. 
Poesy  9  Nothing  spreads  more  fast  than  Science,  when  rightly 
and  generally  cultivated.  1742  GRAY  Eton  3  Where  grate- 
ful Science  still  adores  Her  Henry's  holy  Shade.  1744 
AKENSIDE  Pleas.  I  mag.  \\.  127  Speak  ye  the  pure  delight, 
whose  favoured  steps  The  lamp  of  Science  through  the 
jealous  maze  Of  Nature  guides.  1759  GOI.DSM.  Bee  No.  3 
f  -2  Nature  was  never  more  lavish  of  its  gifts  than  it  had 
been  to  her  [Hypatia],  endued  as  she  was  with  the  most 
exalted  understanding  and  the  happiest  turn  to  science. 
1857  HiENPKEY.2?0/.  §  i  Botany  is  that  department  of  Natural 
Science  which  deals  with  Plants.  1859  RUSKIX  Arrows  of 
Chace  (1880)  I.  194  How  strange  it  seems  that  physical 
science  should  ever  have  been  thought  adverse  to  religion  ! 
1864  COBHOLD  Entvzaa  298  This  species  is  new  to  science. 

Comb,  a  1628  K.  GRKVIL  Treat.  Hum.  Learn,  xxvii,  Strong 
instances  to  put  all  Arts  to  schoole,  And  prone  the  science- 
monger  but  a  foole.  1857  READE  Course  of  Trite  Love  151 
Casenower,  the  science  bitten,  had  read  all  the  books. 

b.  In  modern  use,  often  treated  as  synonymous 
with  '  Natural  and  Physical  Science ',  and  thus 
restricted  to  those  branches  of  study  that  relate  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  universe  and  their 
laws,  sometimes  with  implied  exclusion  of  pure 
mathematics.  Also  attrib.,  as  in  science-class, 
-master,  -teacher ;  -teaching. 

1867  W.  G.  WARD  in  Dull.  Rev.  Apr.  255  note,  We  shall 
..use  the  word  'science'  in  the  sense  which  Englishmen  so 
commonly  give  to  it ;  as  expressing  physical  and  experi- 
mental science,  to  the  exclusion  of  theological  and  meta- 
physical. 1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Conim.  Introd.  14  An  ac- 
quaintance with  science  or  with  the  systematised  knowledge 
of  matter  and  its  properties.  1895  Kdncat.  Rev.  Sept.  25 
Science-teaching  is  nothing,  unless,  it  brings  the  pupil  in 
contact  with  nature. 

fc.  Oxford  University.  Formerly  applied  to 
the  portions  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophy, 
logic,  and  cognate  subjects,  included  in  the  course 
of  study  for  a  degree  in  the  school  of  Literce 
Human  lores.  Obs. 

1831  GLADSTONE  Diary  in  Morley  Life  (1903)  I.  78 
Examined  by..Hampden  in  science.  1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Loss  fy  Gain  tit.  iv,  Our  men  know  their  books  well,  but 
I  should  not  say  that  science  is  their  line.  1855  M.  PATH* 
SON  Ox/.  Studies  in  Ox/.  Ess.  290  A  new  element  of  un- 
certainty came  in,  in  the  difference  between  taste  and 
scholarship  on  the  one  hand,  and  attainment  in  Aristotle 
(science,  it  was  called)  on  the  other.  1884  E.  A.  FREEMAN 
Let.  (MS.)  10  Feb.,  1  remember  him  years  ago  as  a  logic 
and  science  coach.  I  don't  mean  for  cutting  up  cats,  but 
what  science  meant  then,  Ethics,  Butler,  and  such  like.  1903 
AtftauntmyVA,  176/3  He  had  none  of  his  brother's  love 
for  the  Greek  philosophy,  then  known  as  (  science '. 

6.  Man  of  science,     t  &•  A.  man  who  possesses 
knowledge  in  any  department  of  learning,  or  trained 
skill  in  any  art  or  craft.  Obs.     b.  In  modern  use, 
a  man  who  has  expert  knowledge  of  some  branch 
of  science  (usually,  of  physical  or  natural  science), 
and  devotes  himself  to  its  investigation. 

1552  in  Vicary"s  Anat.  (1888)  App.  ii.  119  Here  after  is 
declared  the  names  of  all  sucheofficers,  men  of  Scyence,  Arty- 
ficers,  Craftismen,  and  other  mynistres.  156*  WINJET  Cert. 
Tractates  I.  16  Sen  the  saidis  lordis  and  gentilmen  being 
men  of  science  [etc.].  1759  JOHNSON  -zna  Let.  to  Gazet- 
teer 8  Dec.,  No  man  of  science  will  deny  that  architecture 
has.. degenerated  at  Rome  to  the  lowest  state.  1819  SHEL- 
LEY Peter  Bell  -$rd\v.  xix,  It  was  his  fancy  to  invite  Men 
of  science,  wit,  and  learning,  Who  came  to  lend  each  other 
light.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud  i.  tv.  vii,  The  man  of  science 
himself  is  fonder  of  glory,  and  vain,  An  eye  well-practised 
in  nature,  a  spirit  bounded  and  poor.  1890  LE  GALLIENNE 
G.  Meredith.  71  The  man  of  science  is  nothing  if  not  a  poet 
gone  wrong. 

Scieuced  (ssi-enst),  a.     [f.  SCIENCE  + -ED  y.] 

fl.  Possessed  of  science,  learned.   Obs. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccattnt's  Advts.fr.  Parnassus  53 
Other  Scienced  men  were  served  with  all  the  delicacies  of 
Learning.  1743  FRANCIS  Horace,  Odes  i.  xxxiv.  3,  I  mock'd 
at  all  religious  Fear,  Deep  scienc'd  in  the  mazy  Lore  Of 
mad  Philosophy.  1746  —  Horace,  Ep.  \.  xvni.  165  Enquire 
of  every  scienc'd  Sage.  1836  R.  FURNESS  Astrologer  in. 
Wks.  (1858)  161  Beyond  the  scienced  reach  of  ought  refined 
In  Herschell's  mighty  ken,  or  Newton's  mind. 

2.  Trained,  well  versed,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  self-defence. 

1820  Blackw.  Mag.  VI.  613  He  was  a  stronger  and  taller 
man  than  Mendoza..full  of  pluck,  and  fine  scienced. 


t  Sci'encer.  Obs.  [f.  SCIENCE  +  -EU1.]  A  pro- 
fessor of  a  particular  science. 

1547  BALDWIN  RIor,  Philos,  \.  vii,  (1550)  B  v,  Whan  it  was 
asked  hym  what  sciencer  he  was,  he  [sc.  Pythagoras]  an- 
swered, a  Philosopher.  1630  WESTCOTE  View  Dcvonsh. 
(1845)  301  The  other  two,  with  their  protector  the  mystical 
sciencer,  proceed. 

Sciencial,  obs.  form  of  SCIENTIAL. 

t  Sci'encist.  Obs.  rarer1,  [f.  SCIENCE  +  -JST.] 
One  who  works  on  scientific  principles. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.,  Digest  8  This  is  the 
money-getting  Farmer,  whose  Agriculture  the  Sciencist 
ought  to  endeavour  to  excel. 

t  Sci'ency.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  scientia :  see 
SCIENCE  and  -ENCY.]  The  condition  or  fact  of 
knowing;  —  SCIENCE  i. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  o/Soul  i.  n.  xxvi,  His  name  is  Dx- 
mon,  not  from  Sciency,  Although  he  boasteth  much  in  skil- 
full  pride.  Ibid.  \\.  iii.  i.  vi,  My  hackney  fails,  not  I ;  ray 
pen,  not  sctencie. 

Sciens^e,  obs.  forms  of  SCIENCE. 

Sclent  (ssi'ent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  scient-emt 
pr.  pple.  of  scire  to  know.]  A.  adj.  Having 
science,  knowledge,  or  skill.  Now  rare. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  27  The  clerk  that 
I  of  lolde,  Which  was  ful  fayne  feithful  counsel  to  make, 
For  he  was  sclent,  expert,  and  ful  bolde.  1597  J.  KING  On 
Jonas  (1618)  156  Of  what  people?  The  most  scient  and 
skilfull  in  the  seruice  of  God.  1626  CORSWALLIS  Disc. 
Piiiu'e  Henry  (1641)  7  To  this  so  rare  a  disposition,  which 
being  by  a  Prince  entertained,  cannot  but  make  him., 
scient  of  the  Offices  appertaining  to  his  high  estate,.,  is  to 
be  added  [etc.],  1798  LANDOR  Gebirv.  Wks.  1846  II.  498 
Together  these  her  scient  hand  combined  and  more  she 
added._  1820  T.  G.  WAINEWRIGHT  Ess.  <y  Crit.  (1880)  24 
Watching  with  scient  eye  the  number  of  aureate  particles. 
B.  sb.  A  man  of  science,  scientist,  rare. 

1889  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  383/1  Philosophers,  historians, 
and  scients.  1894  Ibis  Oct.  555  The  contributors  to  the 
Tromso  Museum's  Annual  may  be  called  *  scients'  or  'sa- 
vants', but,  please,  Mr.  Cocks,  not 'scientists'. 

II  Scienter  (saiie-ntsa),  adv.  Law.  [L.,  f. 
scient-eni :  see  SCIENT.]  Knowingly.  Often  ussb. 
in  the  phr.  to  prove  (a)  scienter j  etc.,  to  prove  that 
the  act  complained  of  was  done  knowingly ;  law 
of  scienter j  the  law  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
*  proving  a  scienter *  in  order  to  obtain  damages. 

1824  STAHKIE  Evidence  II.  469  The  plaintiff  must  prove 
not  only  the  falsity  of  the  representation,  but  also  the 
scienter,  the  knowledge  of  the  defect  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant.  1879  CassclCs  Tec/in.  Ednc.  IV.  252/2  The  use, 
therefore,  of  the  name  of  another  manufacturer,  whether 
done  scienter  or  not,  is  an  interference  with  his  business. 
1897  Daily  News  15  Dec.  5/4  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  stood 
in  a  lucky  position  in  regard  to  the  law  of  scienter.  1898 
Wrstm.  Gaz.  23  Nov.  3/2  When  the  injury  is  to  cattle  or 
sheep,  the  necessity  of  proving  *  the  scienter  '  was  abolished 
by  the  Dogs  Act,  1865. 

Sciential  (s9iie*njal),#.  Forms  :  5  sciencial, 
7  scientiall,  7-  sciential,  [ad.  med.L.  scientidlis  ^ 
f.  L.  sdentia-.  see  SCIENCE.] 

1.  Of  or   pertaining   to   knowledge   or   science. 
f  Sciential  faith  :  faith  resting  on  demonstrative 
evidence. 

(•1456  PECOCK  Bk.  of  Faith  (1009)  141  The  more  cleer, 
sure,  and  expert  evydencis  ben  had  for  a  sciencial  feith, 
the  more  is  thilk  sciencial  feith.  1605  B.  JONSON  Masque 
Blackness  Wks.  (1616)  898  His  light  scientiall  is,  and  (past 
mere  nature)  Can  salue  the  rude  defects  of  euery  creature. 
1645  MlLTOH  letracit.  23  Those  Sciential  rules  which  are 
the  implements  of  instruction.  1667  —  P.  L.  ix.  837  The 
power,  .whose  presence  had  infus'd  Into  the  plant  sciential 
sap.  1680  I.  C.  yind.  Oatlts  fy  Swearing  (ed.  2)  3  An 
oath  hath  place  but  in  such  things  as  depend  upon  testimony, 
and  the  speakers  credit  and  honesty,  and  is  not  to  be  used  in 
things  purely  sciential  and  probable  by  demonstration.  1788 
T.  TAYLOR  Proclits  I.  19  He  ascended  to  the  greatest  and 
most  consummate  or  telestic  virtues ;  employing  for  this 
purpose,  the  felicity  of  his  nature,  and  a  sciential  institution. 
1820  LAMB  Elia  i.  Oxf.  t^ac.,  The  odour  of  their  old  moth- 
scented  coverings  is  fragrant  as  the  first  bloom  of  those 
sciential  apples  which  grew  amid  the  happy  orchard.  1827 
COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rent.  (1838)  IV.  423  Their  entire  consonance 
with . .  the  Scriptures  and  with  the  sciential  and  the  practical 
reason.  1834  WHEWELL  in  Todhunter  Ace.  Writ.  (1876)  II. 
186  Modes  of  conception,  sciential  conditions,  or  whatever 
else  you  can  help  me  to  call  them. 

2.  Endowed  with  knowledge. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  17  The  wiese  man 
knoweth  the  prouffit  of  the  riche  &  the  riche  knoweth  not 
the  prouffit  of  the  sciencial  wiese  man.  1646  GAULE  Cases 
ofConsc.  28  That  is  the  Magical!,  Speculative,  Scientiall, 
or  Arted  Witch.  1820  KF.ATS  Lamia  i.  igt  Not  one  hour 
old,  yet  of  sciential  brain  To  unperplex  bliss  from  its  neigh- 
bour pain.  1891  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Cony.  I.  xiv.  265 
A  sciential  rascal. 

Hence  t  Scie'ntialness.  Obs.  rare  —  1. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Familyc  of  Love  39  b,  Onely 
the  taking  on  knowledge  which  is  learned  out  of  the  scien- 
tialnes  of  the  letter,  .is  blamed  by  HN. 

iScie'iitiate.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  I,,  scientia 
SCIENCE  +  -ATE  *.]  An  adept  in  a  science. 

1647  tr.  Malvezzts  Pourtract  100  Such  as  will  learne  an 
Art  or  a  Science,  the  first  object  that  they  set  before  them, 
is  not  immediately  that  of  the  Art,  or  that  of  the  Science, 
but  an  Artist,  or  a  Scientiate. 

t  Scie'iitic,  a.  Obs.  In  6  scyentyke.  [irreg.  f. 
L.  scient-ia  SCIENCE  +  -ic.  (Unless  it  be  a  mistake 
for  scientific,  of  which  in  that  case  this  would  be 
the  earliest  example  in  Eng.)]  =  SCIENTIFIC  a. 
Also  f  Soie'ntical  a. 


1541  R,  COPLAND  Gitydon*s  Quest.  Chinirg.  Pref.,  There 
be  ryght  many  and  sondry  series,  aswell  of  very  good  and 
scyentyke  bokes,  as  of  ryght  expert  men  within  this  Kealme 
in  the  scyentycall  arte  of  Cyrurgery.  Ibid.)  Your  scyen- 
tycall  beneuolence. 

Scientician  (taij^B&jaa).  [f.  scient-  (see  SCI- 
ENTIST) after  physician,  etc.]  ^SCIKNTIST. 

1885  J.  S.  GRIMES  Geonoiny  49  in  Science  13  Feb.  142/1 
The  reason  why  scienticians  have  neglected  to  investigate 
the  laws  of  the  currents  thoroughly,,  .is  that  [etc.], 

Scientific  (saiienti'fik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  late 
L.  scientificust  f.  scient-em^  pr.  pple.  of  scire  to 
know  (or  pern.,  less  regularly,  f.  scient i-am  know- 
ledge :  see  SCIENCE)  +  -jicus  making,  f.  facere  to 
make.  Cf.  F.  scientifique t  Sp.  cienttfico^  Pg.,  It. 
scuntifico. 

The  ultimate  source  of  the  word  is  to  be  sought  in  Aris- 
totelian expressions  like  that  in  Post.Anal.\.  ii.  171  b),  where 
it  is  said  that  unless  certain  essential  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
a  syllogism  will  not  be  demonstrative,  '  for  it  will  not  pro- 
duce knowledge'  (ou  yap  Troi^aei  ^TTIOTTJ^*)!',  rendered  in  the 
translation  attributed  to  Boethius  '  non  enim  fadet  scien- 
tiani ').  In  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  this  phrase,  the 
translator  in  the  same  chapter  renders  cruAAoyia/xbi'  eirtorq- 
/lOfiKOP  by  '  syllogismum  epistemonicon,  id  est  facienteni 
scire' ',  and  in  i.  vi.  uses  'scientificas  demonstrationes '  for  oc 
emo-n/^LOfiKai  airo£et'£eis.  In  this  application  the  word  sur- 
vived in  Latin  text-books  of  logic  down  to  Aldrich,  though 
some  of  them  have  instead  scientiam  fariens  or  facifns 
scire. 

From  having  been  thus  employed  as  a  contextual  inter- 
pretation of  eTriffri^ociKOS  (pertaining  to  science  or  know- 
ledge; —  med.L.  scientialts),  the  L.  scientificns  was  after- 
wards used  inappropriately  (instead  of  scwnttalis}  in  the 
1310  c.  translation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  (vi.  j.  §  6)  to  render 
this  Gr.  word  where  it  designates  the  theoretic  as  opposed 
to  the  deliberative  faculty  of  the  soul.  This  use  was  fol- 
lowed by  Aquinas;  it  is  in  this  application  that  the  It. 
scienttfico  is  used  by  Dante,  and  the  I1',  scient ifiqite  by 
Oresme  (i4th  c.).  Hence  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  adj.  in 
subsequent  Latin,  in  the  Rom.  langs.,  and  in  English,  has 
been 'pertaining  to  science';  it  is  merely  by  a  contextual 
accident  that  in  phrases  like  'scientific  investigation'  the 
word  admits  of  being  interpreted  in  its  etymological  mean- 
ing. Aquinas  also  uses  scient 'ificus  for  '  expeit  in  science, 
learned  ',  a  sense  which  still  survived  in  i6th  c.  Latin.  The 
lateness  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  word  in  English  is 
remarkable.] 
A.  adj. 

1 1.  Of  a  syllogism,  a  proof :  Producing  know- 
ledge, demonstrative.  Cf.  SCIENTIFICAL  a.  i.  Obs. 

To  be  distinguished  from  the  mod.  use  in  phrases  like 
'scientific  proof ', 'scientific  evidence ',  where  the  adj.  has 
the  sense  3  or  4  below. 

1637  GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop.  Cerent.  HI.  ix.  198  Aquinas., 
maketh  the  Law  of  Nature  to  containe  certaine  principles, 
having  the  same  place  in  practical!  reason,  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientifike  demonstrations  have  in  speculative 
reason.  1667  SOUTH  Serin.  (1823)  I.  360  No  man  who  first 
tra flicks  into  a  foreign  country  has  any  scientific  evidence 
that  there  is  such  a  country,  but  by  report,  which  can  pro- 
duce no  more  than  a  moral  certainty. 

2.  Of  persons,  books,  institutions,  etc, :  Occupied 
in  or  concerned  with  science  or  the  sciences.     In 
early   use,   T  concerned   with    the    ( sciences '    or 
*  liberal  arts ',  opposed  to  mechanical. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  I.  i.  (Arb.)  19  The  premises 
considered,  it  giueth  to  the  name  and  profession  no  snial 
dignitie  and  preheminence,  aboue  all  other  artificers,  Scien- 
lificke  or  Mechanical).  1815  BANKS  in  Fragiit,  Rent.  Sir 
H.  Davy  (1858)  208  By  the  more  brilliant  discoveries  you 
have  made,  the  reputation  of  the  Royal  Society  has  been 
exalted  in  the  opinion  of  the  scientific  world.  1822  LAMB 
Elia  n.  Detached  Th.  onBks.fy  Reading,  In  this  catalogue 
of  books  which  are  no  books. .  I  reckon  Court  Calendars,. . 
Scientific  Treatises,  Almanacks,  Statutes  at  Large.  1884 
F.  TEMPLE  Relat.  Relig.  %  Set.  \.  (1885)  4  The  scientific  man 
often  asserts  that  he  cannot  find  God  in  Science.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  Pref.  7,  I  may  mention 
that  scientific  periodicals  on  the  general  subject  and  its 
branches  have  since  1870  been  almost  doubled. 

Tib.  Having  scientific  knowledge  or  given  to 
scientific  study  ^/"something,  nonce-use. 

1877  RUSKIN  Fors  Clavig,  No.  75  VII.  63  Behold,  _there 
is  the  Universe;  and  here  are  we,  the  British  public,  in  the 
exact  middle  of  it,  and  scientific  of  it  in  the  accuratest 
manner.  1884  Ibid.  No.  95  VIII.  257  Most  men  are  not 
intended  to  be  any  wiser  than  their  cocks  and  bulls — duly 
scientific  of  their  yard  and  pasture,  peacefully  nescient  of 
all  beyond. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  science  or  the  sciences ;  of 
the  nature  of  science. 

1722  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  iii.  50  Who  by  a  proper 
exercise  of  his  mind  in  scientific  studies  first  opens  and 
enlarges  its  capacity.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  CJietn.^P kilos,  2 
Analogy  confirmed  by  experiment  becomes  Scientific  truth, 
1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  xiv.  485  It  is  quite  possible  that 
forms  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  merely  varieties 
may  hereafter  be  thought  worthy  of  specific  names,.. and 
In  this  case  scientific  and  common  language  will  come  into 
accordance.  1871  MOKLEY  Carlyte  in  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i. 
(1878)  163  tThe  familiar  distinction  between  the  poetic  and 
the  scientific  temper  is  another  way  of  stating  the  same 
difference.  1902  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVIII.  Pref.  15  To_ study 
religions  in  a  scientific  spirit  is  to  admit  that  all  religions, 
if  not  equally  good,  spring  at  least  from  a  common  source. 

4.  Of  an    art,   practice,  operation,   or  method: 
Based  upon  or  regulated  by  science,  as  opposed  to 
mere  traditional  rules  or  empirical  dexterity.     So 
of  a  worker  or  agent :  Guided  by  a  knowledge  of 
science,  acting  according  to  scientific  principles. 

1678  MOXON  Mtch.  Dyalling-$  Scientifick  Dyalists..have 
found  out  Rules,  to  mark  out  the  irregular  motion  of  the 
Shaddow  ...  And  these  Rules  of  adjusting  the  motion  of 
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the  Shaddow  to  the  motion  of  the  Sun  may  be  called  Scien- 
tifick  Dyalling.     1903  CHAMBERLAIN  Sp.  Glasgow  6  Oct.  42 
The  one  is  profitless  taxation,  the  other  scientific  taxation. 
b.  Devised  on  scientific  principles. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  320  Had  the  Romans  any 
thing  so  scientific  as  a  sun-diaT,  even  during  the  second 
Punic  war?  1878  BEACONSFIKLD  in  Times  n  Nov.  ID/J.  But 
our  North-Western  frontier  [of  India]  is  a  haphazard  and 
not  a  scientific  frontier. 

C.  Characterized  by  *  science '  or  trained  skill. 

1862  Lillyivhite's  Cricket  Scores  fy  Biogr.  I.  440  William 
Searle..was..as  a  batsman.. steady  and  scientific.     1885 
Field  17  Jan.  82/3  A  strong  wind  and  a  spongy  ground 
were  against  a  scientific  display  [of  football]. 
B.  sb. 

1.  A  man  of  science,    colloq. 

1830  LVELL  Let.  in  Smiles  Mem.  J.  Murray  (1891)  II. 
xxxii.  391  The  scientific?  having  at  last  a  government  to 
which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  turn  courtiers.  1853  I)E 
MORGAN  in  Graves  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  (1889)  III.  464 
This  meeting  of  literaries  and  arts— not  a  scientific  among 
them  but  myself.  1883  BLACK  Shandon  Bells  xxi,  Some  of 
the  scientifics,  as  she  calls  them,  are  very  fond  of  shooting. 

2.  //.  [See  -ic  2,  -ics.]   Scientific  matters,  nonce- 
use  or  vulgar. 

1842  LOVER  Handy  Andy  v, '  Leave  off  your  confounded 
scientifics,  there,'  shouted  Murphy,  from  the  head  of  the 
table, '  and  let  us  have  a  song.' 

Scientifical  (ssiienti-fikal),  a.  Also  6-7  -all. 
[f.  late  L.  scientifa-us  +  -AL  :  see  SCIENTIFIC.] 

fl.  Of  a  syllogism,  proof,  evidence :  '  Producing 
knowledge ',  demonstrative.  Also,  of  a  conclusion: 
Demonstratively  proved.  Obs. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  30  But  in  the  meanwhile  they 
presume  that  this  point  of  philosophy  is  Scientificall :  and 
doth  it  indeed  Sub  scientiam  caderet  as  they  presuppose? 
1628  *T.  SPENCEK  Logick  282  Our  next  labour  must  be,  to 
set  out  these  scientificall  Syllogismes  by  other  properties. 
1658  BAXTER  Saving  Faith  viii.  62  But  multitudes .  .discern 
not  this  evidence  so  clearly,  as  may  make  it  scientifical  to 
them.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vi.  §31  Who  ever  supposed 
that  scientifical  proofs  were  necessary  to  make  a  Christian  ? 

f  2.  Designed  for  the  farthering  of  knowledge. 

1597  BEARD  Theatre  God's  Jiidgem,  (1612)  143  This  is  the 
diuinitie  and  goodlie  instruction  that  commeth.  .from  that 
scientificall  Vniuersitie  and  Colledge  of  the  right  reuerend 
Masters.  1640  HOWELL  Dodona's  Gr,  42  She  is  alwaies 
furnished  with  nurseries  of  scientificall  graffes,  which  she 
disperseth  up  and  downe  to  unfold  the  sacred  Oracles.  1642 
T.  TAYLOR  God's  Judgem.  i.  i.  xxii.  (1642)  89  This  is  the 
Divinity,  .that  commeth.  .from  that  scientifical  University. 

3.  Expert  in  science;  occupied  in  or  concerned 
with  science  ;  treating  of  science.     Now  rare. 

£1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655)  III.  ix.  iSAnd  in  these  modern 
times,  the  most  speculative  and  scientificallest  men,  both  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  seem  to  adhere  to  it.  1756-8*  WAKTOS 
Ess.  on  Pope  L  §  iii.  177  No  author  ever  adorned  a  scien- 
tifical treatise  with  so  many  beautiful  metaphors.  1793 
SMFATOX  Edystone  L.  §  61  note,  Consulting  my  scientifical 
friends  respecting  this  fact.  1837  HOOD  Craniology  36 
Those  scientifical  hotch-potch  men.  1840  THACKERAY  Paris 
Sk.  Bk.  I.  169  Works  political,  philosophical, ..scientifical, 
theological. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  science,   rare. 

1777  PRIESTLEY  On  A  zVPref.  16  It  is  rather  to  be  regretted, 
however,  in  such  a  number  of  nobility  and  gentry,  so  very 
few  should  have  any  taste  for  scientifical  pursuits.  1783 
BLAG  DEN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  372  This  was  the  period 
of  scientifical  enterprise.  1796  WANSEY  Jrnl.  268  Sense  of 
security,  which  scientifical  pursuits  require.  1855  MILMAN 
Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  viii.  (1864)  IX.  300  Under  a  guild,,  .there 
had  been.. more  close  adherence  to  rule  in  the  scientifical 
and  technical  parts. 

Scientifically  (ssiienti-fikali),  adv.  [f.  SCIEN- 
TIFICAL +  -LY  a.]  In  a  scientific  manner  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  science;  f  by  means  of  'scien- 
tific* or  demonstrative  reasoning. 

1640  J.  STOUGHTON  Def.  fy  Distrib.  Div.  i.  18  Many  things 
he  did  know  then  scientifically,  which  now  he  doth  so  much 
as  op'mionatively.  a  1688  CUDWORTH  Immnt.  Mor.(\"j^i) 
227  Consider  what  the  Subject  of  it  is,  Scientifically  com- 
prehended. 1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  1.217  The  tortoises 
of  the  northern  states  are  of  several  species  but  have  not 
been  scientifically  designated.  1855  KINGSLEY  G  fattens  69 
A  party  of  genera  and  species  which  connect  families  scien- 
tifically far  apart.  1876  E.  R.  LANKESTFR  Hist.  Crcat.  I. 
i.  6  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  establish  scientifically  the 
groundwork  of  a  non-miraculous  history  of  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  human  race.  1885  FITZGERALD  In  Law  Kt-p. 
10  App.  Cases  227  The  law  upon  this  subject  has  been 
properly  and  scientifically  put  in  a  later  case. 

Scientificalness  (s3i,£nti-fikalnes).  [f.  SCIEN- 
TIFICAL +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  scientific. 

1866  Reader  24  Feb.  206/3  Though  markedly  deficient  in 
scientifical  ness.  1876  MORLEY  Com  ft  in  Crit.  Misc.  (1886) 
111.365  The  whole  of  our  knowledge  will  be  impressed  with 
. .  the  character  of  positivity  or  scientifical  ness. 

t  Scientifi  Ciall,  a.  Ot>s.  rare.  [Bad  form  of 
SCIENTIFICAL,  after  artificial.'}  =  SCIENTIFICAL. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  vii.  26  In  naturall 
Philosophy,.. is  expected  a  satisfaction  from  scientificiall 
progressions,  and  such  as  beget  a  sure  and  rationall  beleefe. 
<649  JKR.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  Disc.  Hi.  §  21  In  other 
sciences  the  terms  must  first  be  known  and  then  the  rules, 
and  conclusions  scientificiall. 

Scientifico-,  used  as  comb,  form  of  SCIENTIFIC 
a,j  in  hyphened  nonce-formations  with  adjs.,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  'scientific  and  (something  else)'. 

1882  Times  21  Apr.  5/4  Erasmus  Darwin, ..known. .by 
his  scientifico-poetic  work  'The  Botanic  Garden'.  1884 
Contentp.  Rev.  Mar.  395  The  novelist  proceeds  with  that 
scientifico-historical  conscience.  1887  Ibid,  May  715  He 


[Sardoul  attempted  to  dethrone  Jules  Verne  in  the  realm 
of  the  scientifico-geographical  spectacular  piece. 

Scientintically,  adv.  A  burlesque  nonce-word, 
formed  by  a  blending  of  scientifically  and  tint. 

1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III.  v,  He  must  have  redden'd, 
pictorically  and  scientintically  speaking,  six  whole  tints  and 
a  half,  .above  his  natural  colour. 

t  Scie'lltious,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  late  'L.*scientiosits 
(implied  in  scientiose  adv.),  f.  scientia  knowledge, 
SCIENCE:  see  -ous.  Cf.  OF.  sciencieux^\  Full  of 
knowledge,  knowing.  Hence  f  Scientiously  adv. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  §  76  There  is  none  amongst  all  of 
them  that  hath  scientiously  describ'd  the  properties  of 
simples.  1654  VILVAIN  Theorem,  ThcoL  Suppl.  239  b,  Ser- 
jeant Glyn..can  scientiously  satisfy  any  Man,  that  ther  be 
such  impious  confederats  with  Satan.  1637  W.  MORICR 
Coena  quasi  Koivr)  Def.  xxi,  200  Ministers.. must  be  obeyed 
by  more  scientious  auditors  when  they  speak  in  his  name. 

Scientism  (sarcntizm).  [f.sft'ent-  (see  SCIEN- 
TIST) +  -ISM.]  The  habit  and  mode  of  expression 
of  a  man  of  science. 

1877  Eraser's  Mag.  XVI.  274  Its  dogmatism  on  the  one 
hand, ..and  its  'scientism'  on  the  other,  even  when  most 
atheistic,   are  tempered  with  mutual  civility.     1895  Daily 
News  14  Nov.  6/5  By  scientism  he  meant  to  express  that 
change  which  had  come  over  the  thought  of  the  world  in 
consequence  of  the   wonderful   additions   to  the  common 
stock  of  knowledge.     1903  Contemp.  Rev.  May  727  What 
modern  Scientism  knows  as  t  he  Supersensuous  Consciousness. 

t  Scientrssinious,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,    [f.  I.. 

SftenftSsiM-uS)  superl.  of  scicns  knowing  +  -ors.] 
Very  learned. 

"65°  J-  JONES  Judges  Judged  88  The  Wise,  Learned, 
. .  Scientissimous  Interpreters  of  the  Laws  of  England. 

Scientist  (ssi'Sntist).  [f.  sclent-  (in  L.  scientia 
SCIENCE,  and  in  SCIENTIFIC)  +  -IST.]  A  man  of 
science. 

1840  WHF.WFLL  Philos.  Induct.  Sci.  I.  Introd.  113  We 
need  very  much  a  name  to  describe  a  cultivator  of  science 
in  general.  I  should  incline  to  call  him  a  Scientist.  1840 
Blacfav.  Mag.  XLVIII.  273  Leonardo  was  mentally  a 
seeker  after  truth— a  scientist ;  Coreggio  was  an  assertor  of 
truth  —an  artist.  1853  F.  HALL  in  Leslie's  Misc.  II.  169  Atra- 
bilious scientists.  1878  T.  SINCLAIR  Mount  13  They  know 
that  the  sun  is  better  where  it  is  than  under  the  scalpel  or 
other  instruments  of  the  intense  scientists. 

Scieiitistic  (ssiienti'stik),  a.  rare.  [f.  SCIEN- 
TIST +  -ic.]  Characteristic  of,  or  having  the  attri- 
butes of,  a  scientist.  (Used  depreciatively).  Hence 
Scientl'stically  adv. 

1878  T.  SINCLAIR  Mount  105  '  The  more  the  worse',  is  the 
fearful  political  fact  of  the  coming  time  ;  and  it  will  by  and 
bye  be  seen  that  scientistic  free-trade  is  responsible  for  it. 
1883  WRIGHT  Dogm.  Scepticism  12  All  that  may  be  scien- 
tifically true  or  scientistically  false  in  connexion  with  bio- 
plasmic  theories.     1892  S<it.  Rev.  6  Aug.  160/1  The  most 
conscientiously  scientistic  of  scientists. 

t  Sci'entive,  ct.  Sc.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  scientif,  f. 
scient  SCIENT  a.  :  see  -IVE.]  Well-versed,  learned. 

1560  ROLL  AND  Crt.  Venits^  II.  536  Then  Desperance  de- 
liuerit  his  missiue  Vnto  thir  ten,  so  sweit  and  scientiue. 
1560  —  Seven  Sages  10  Within  jeiris  fiue  He  sail  be  mair 
cunning  and  Scientiue  Nor  I.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  II.  44  He  was  sa  weil  instructed,.. and  in  al 
sciences  was  sa  scientiue  and  cunning,  that  in  quhat  science 
he  was  cunningest  culd  na  man  tel. 

t  Scienti'vity.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  SCIENTIVE  + 

-ITY.]     The  power  or  faculty  of  knowing. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  ir.  331  The  Scientivitle  of  God 
and  his  Intellect  is  never  satisfied  with  any  finite  or  infinite 
number  of  existent  singulars  of  any  one  species  or  al.  Ibid. 
332  [see  SCIBILITY], 

Scientize  (s3i'ent3iz),z>.  rare.  [f.  scient-  (as  in 
SCIENTIST)  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To  lay  down  scientific 
propositions,  to  theorize. 

1890  Murray's  Mag.  May  697  Some  few  of  your  philo- 
sophers, .have  scientised  over  it. 

tScrentman.  Obs.  rare-'1.  [?  f.  SCIENT  +  MAN 
j£.]  A  man  of  knowledge. 

1636  PRYNNE  Unbish.  Tim.  (1661)  127  Therefore  these 
Elders,  must  certainly  be  the  better,  the  most  eminent 
Scientmen,  and  so  Paramount  the  Angel-Bishops  in  all 
these  respects. 

Scieve,  obs.  f.  SIEVE.  Sci.  fa.,  abbrev.  f.  SCIRE 
FACIAS.  Scift(e,  obs.  ff.  SHIFT.  Sell.,  abbrev. 
f.  SCILICET.  Solid,  obs.  f.  SHIELD.  Scilence, 
obs.  f.  SILENCE.  Scilfisc,  obs.  f.  SHELLFISH. 

II  Scilicet  (sai-liset),  adv.  (sb.\  [L.  scilicet  = 
scire  licet  Mt  is  permitted  to  know'.]  To  wit; 
that  is  to  say ;  namely.  Abbreviated  scil.  or  sc. 

1387  TREVISA  Higdett  (Rolls)  II.  335  Looke  to  fore  in  \>e 
firste  book  Capltulo  Grecia,  scilicet  £l[l]adia.  1547  HOOPER 
Declar.  Christ  ff  Off.  xii.  L  vij  b,  God  sentithe  an  other 
mystres  to  scole  man,  scilicet  aduersitie.  1601  [W.  WATSON] 
Dial.  Sec.  Priest  *  Lay  Gentl.  Pref.  *iij  b,  Vntill  they 
heare  the  case  decided  :  and  who  they  are,  soil,  the  secular 
priests  or  the  lesuits.  1643  in  J.  Simon  Ess.  frisk  Coins 
(1749)  120  They.. shall  stamp  the  same  on  the  one  side  with 
these  letters  (scilicet)  C.  R.  for  Carolus  Re.r.  1652  GAULE 
Magastroitt,  xviii.  160  The  ultimate  end  of  the  universe,  sc. 
to  know,  and  love  God.  1855  J.  S.  WATSON  tr.  Xenophorfs 
A  nab.  i.  x.  §  3  note^  (For  »rp6f  TUV  'EAA^vcuf]  Brodaeus  sug- 
gested *rp6$  TO  Toiv  'EAAijfftii',  scil.  orpaToJreSoc. 

f  b.  Used  ironically :  Forsooth. 
1539  CROMWELL  in  Merrirnan  Life  <y  Lett.  (1902)11.207 
That  holy  (scilicet)  father  of  K[ome]. 

O.  as  $b.  The  word  'scilicet  *  or  its  equivalent, 
introducing  a  specifying  clause. 
1650  Hobarfs  Re£.  171  Now  I  come  to  the  use  of  a  (vi?.) 


or  (sc.)  Or  in  engtish  (that  is  to  say)  and  the  nature  and  force 
of  it.  1669  Crake's  Rep.  Jas.  I  (ed.  2)  429  Hut  it  was  adjudged, 
tbiJtjesttaceHVttlit,  is  sufficient,  and  the  scilicet  is  void. 
1805  East's  Rep.  V.  253  Where  that  which  comes  under 
a  scilicet  is  consistent  with  what  went  before. 

II  Scilla  (si-la).  [L.  =  Gr.  <w'\Ao.]  a.  Bot.  A 
genus  of  liliaceous  plants ;  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
a  squill,  b.  Pharmacy.  The  bulb  of  Urginca 
Scilla  (formerly  called  Scilla  ma}  itinia]. 

1824  I.ounoN  F.ncycl.  Card,  §  6502  Some  species  of  scilla, 
muscari,  jris,  allium,  oxalis.  1880  Jicho  4  Oct.  4/1  Hardy 
bulbs,  tulips,  crocus,  and  .scillas  for  example. 

Scilling,  obs.  form  of  SHILLING. 

Scilli  tic,  a.  Pharmacy,  rare—0,  [ad.  L. 
scilltticus'.  see  next.]  (See  quot.) 

1876  Di'NGLisON  Med.  Lex.,  Scillitz'c,  containing  squill. 

Scillitiu  (si-litin).  Chcm.  Also  -ine.  [a.  F. 
scillitine^  i.scillit-ique  obtained  from  squills,  ad.  L. 
scilllticuS)  a.  Gr.  GKIX^ITIKUS,  f.  (7fci\\tTTjy  of  the 
same  meaning,  f.  aKi\\a  SCILLA,  SQUILL  :  see  -ITE 
and  -IN.]  ^See  qnot.  1819.) 

iSig  CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  288  Scillitin  is  the  bitter 
principle  of  the  scilla  maritime  or  squill.  1850  Chew.  Ga:. 
VIII.  276  The  author  [llley]  has  obtained  scillitine  in  a 
crystalline  state,  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Tlicrap.  (1879)  479 
Scillitin  has  been  asserted  to  be  the  active  principle  of 
squill;  but  the  scillitin  of  different  authors  is  diverse. 

Scillonian  (sil^n'nian),  a.  and  sh.  [f.  Scilly  -,- 
-onian  (?  after  Devonian ;  but  cf.  Istonian,  '  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Axholmc ',  Peacock  Manley  & 
Corringham  Gloss.}.']  a.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the 
Scilly  Isles  or  their  inhabitants,  b.  si).  An  in- 
habitant of  the  Scilly  Isles. 

1822  \Voom.KY  Scilly  /si.  i.  v.  loS  The  majority  of  the 
Scillonians. . are  very  exemplary.  1884  Pall  Mall  Gaz. 
2  Aug.  4/1  The  dominant,  .idea  in  every  Scillonian  breast. 
1896  Hi  S,\XT  Arinorel  I.  lv,  '  Now  to  a  Scilly  boy — '  'A 
Scillonian,1  the  girl  corrected  him. 

Scilocco,  Scilwis  :  sec  SIROCCO,  SKILLWISE. 

Scim,  Scima,  obs.  forms  of  SKIM,  CYMA. 

Scimble-scamble,  obs.  f.  SKIMBLE-SKAMBLE. 

Scimitar  (si'mitai).  Forms  :  a.  6  cimitarie, 
-erie,  7  -ary,  -ery ;  6  semeterrie,  -iterie,  -orie, 
6-;  -arie,scimitarie.  (3.  6cemiterre,-are,cimy- 
ter,  6-7  cimiterre,  cymiter,  6-9  cirniter,  8  -etar, 
7  cymitar,  -et(t)er,  -etre,  cemiter,  -ar,  -eter, 
7-9  cimeter.  7.  6  semitor,  symitare,  6-7  semi- 
tar,  7  -iter(e, -y  ter,  symeter,  8-g  simitar.  5.  7 
scindifer,  skimiter,  scemiter,  7-9  scimiter, 
scimeter,  scymitar,  -etar,  -iter,  -eter,  scime- 
tar,  6-  scimitar.  [Adopted  in  the  i6th  c.  in 
various  forms  from  different  Rom.  langs.  The 
word  appears  as  F.  cimeterre  (isth  c.  in  Ilatz.- 
Darm.  ;  also  ?  sawieterre,  t  sauvctcrre,  and  i6th 
c.  cimiterre})  It.  scimitarra  (formerly  also  eimi- 
tara^)  Sp.  cimitarra,  Pg.  cimitarra^  semitierra, 
samitarra.  A  Turkish  origin  would  be  expected, 
but  no  likely  etymon  has  been  found  in  that  lan- 
guage ;  the  Persian  ^«i^»  shamshtr,  formerly 
pronounced  shamshfr  (whence  Gr.  tra/i^fpa  *a 
barbarian  sword1,  Suidas)  agrees  in  sense  but  is 
unsatisfactory  as  to  form.  The  Basque  *dmeterra 
1  sharp-edged ',  has  been  suggested  as  the  source, 
but  this  appears  unlikely,  and  recent  Basque  diets, 
do  not  give  the  adj. 

In  Chr.  Richerius  Thorigneus/?£/»Ww.r  Tnrcarttm  fi54o\ 
cymitharra  is  given  as  the  name  by  which  the  Janizaries 
called  their  weapon  ',  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  word 
was  Turkish.] 

1.  A  short,  curved,  single-edged  sword,  used 
among  Orientals,  esp.  Turks  and  Persians. 

a.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  £'///,  6  b,  Appareled  after 
Turkey  fashion .  .girded  with  two  swordes, called  Cimiteries. 
1596  NAME  Saffron  Walden  8  A  trenchant  Turkish  senii- 
torie.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xxviL  403  By  one  onely 
blow  of  aCimitaryor  broade  Persian  Sword.  1623  BINGHAM 
Xenophon  79  With  the  strokeofaCimitery.  i6a3CocKERAM 
I,  Setnitariet  a  crooked  Sword  or  Faulchion. 

^.  1579  NORTH  tr.  Plutarch,  Alexander  (1505)  7^1  He., 
ran  sodamly  to  him  with  a  cuniter  drawen  in  his  hand. 
1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  v.  3  Vppon  her  thigh  her  Cemitare 
was  tide.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  28  The  Patrone.. drawing 
a  Turkish  Cymiter,  beginneth  to  lay  about  him.  1781  GIBBON 
Decl.  $  F.  III.  xxxiv.  266  They  worshipped  their  tutelar 
deity  under  the  symbol  of  an  iron  cimeter.  1838  LYTTON 
Leila  i.  ii.  The  curving  cirniter.  1886  Harper's  Mag.  Feb. 
467/2  Shemr  raised  his  glittering  cimeter. 

Y-  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  91  He  dies  vpon  my  Semi- 
tars  sharpe  point.  159*  KVD  So/.  *  Pert.  i.  iii.  100  With 
this  Semitor  I . .  Endured  some  three  or  foure  howers  com- 
bat. 1634  Sin  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  53  An  vnexpected  Semiter 
.  .cut  off  his  head.  166*  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  Table,  Damas- 
cus Symeters.  1690  Gt.  Scanderlcrg  78  His  Semitar  had 
cleaved  so  fast  to  his  hand  in  the  heat  of  the  Fight,  that 
it  could  not  be  pluck'd  off. 

6.  1561  J.  SHUTE  tr.  Two  Cotttnt.  n.  43  The  sworde  that 
Scanderbeg  strake  the  beste  with  was  a  Scimitar  bending 
lyke  vnto  a  falchion.  i6»  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  ii.  iv.  vii, 
If  they  haue  a  good  skimiter,  [they]  had  rather  haue  a  blow 
on  their  arme,  then  their  weapon  hurt.  1669  DAVENANT 
Man's  the  Master  iv.  57  Suppose  that  with  a  Syrian  Scemi- 
ter,..! were  mincM  into  a  Py.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  82  P  10  A  Scymitar  once  wielded  by  a  soldier.  1788 
GIBBON  Decl.fy  F.  Ixvii.  VI.  441  In  the  hands  of  the  Tunes, 
the  scymetar  was  the  only  instrument  of  conversion.  1813 
BYRON  ( 'orsair  iii.  8  Therefore  came  I . .  To  smite  the  smiter 
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with  the  scimitar.  1832  W.  IRVING  Alhambra  II.  64  His 
scymetar  and  dagger  were  of  the  workmanship  of  Fez.  1870 
LUBBOCK  Orig.  Civiliz.  vi.  (1873)  310  The  Scythians  wor- 
shipped an  iron  scimetar  as  the  symbol  of  the  war-god. 
D.  transf. 


.  . 

1689  COTTON  Winter  xxxv,  And  Pendant  by  their  brawny 
Thighs,  Hang  Cimetars  of  burnisht  Ice.  1825  SCOTT  Talism. 
iii,  To  raise  up  the  scimitar  of  resistance. 

2.  Short  for  scimitar  razor-shell  (see  3). 

1855  KINGSLEV  Glaucus  (1878)  70  The  grey  scimitars  are 
Solens. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  scimitar-horned,  -shaped 
adjs.  ;    scimitar-pea,   a   variety    of  pea   (named 
from  the  shape  of  the  pod)  ;    scimitar-pod,  the 
woody   legume   of  the   tropical    climber  Entada 
scant/ens  ;  scimitar  razor-shell,  the  So/en  Ensis  ; 
scimitar-tree,  an   evergreen   tree   of  the  genus 
Harpephyllum. 

1895  J.  G.  MILLAIS  Breath  fr.  Veldt  (1899)  145  The  noble 
presence  of  the  'scimitar-horned  sable  antelope.  _  1844 
STEPHENS  Bk,  Farm  II.  550  The  Carolina,  blue  "scimitar, 
and  blue  and  green  tall  and  dwarf  imperial  [peas].  1836 
MORTON  Cycl.Agric.  II.  576  The  blue  scimitar  pea.  1871 
J.  SMITH  Domestic  Bat.  432  •Scimitar  Pods  (Entaaa  scmi- 
dens\.  .Its  large  hard-wooded  flat  pods,  .resemble  a  sword 
or  scimitar.  1819  TURTON  Conchol.  Diet.  160  Solen  Ensis, 
"Scimitar  Razpr.shell.  1776  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  Expl. 
Terms  386  Acinaciforme,  *scymitar-shaped.  1850  R.  G. 
CUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  142/2  Knotted, 
scimitar-shaped  horns. 

Hence  Sci-mitaredo.,  (a)  bearing  or  armed  with 
a  scimitar;  (*)  'scimitar-shaped,  acinaciform' 
(Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1845  E.  WARBURTON  Crescent  f,  Cross  II.  280  Turbaned 
and  scimitared  servants.  1885  MEREDITH  Diana  xxxv,  The 
scimitared  Mesrour. 

Scin,  Seine,  obs.  forms  of  SKIN,  SKINK. 

Scincidoid'si'nsidoid).  [f.mod.L.  Scincid&p\., 
tli.Kinf-uiSB.mK:  see  -ID  and  -DID.]  A  lizard  of 
the  family  Scincidss. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  73/1  Scincidotds. 

Scincle,  obs.  form  of  SHINGLE. 

Scincoid  (si-rjkoid),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod.L. 
scincoides  (neut.  pi.  -otdea\  f.  scinc-us  SKINK  : 
see  -OID.]  a.  adj.  Resembling  a  skink  ;  belonging 
to  the  group  Scincoidea  or  the  family  Scincids  of 
skink-like  lizards,  b.  sb.  A  skink-like  lizard. 

1790  J.  WHITE  Jrnl.  Voy.  N.  S.  Wales  242  The  Scincoid, 
or  Skinc-formed  Lizard.  179.  G.  SHAW  Naturalist's  Misc. 
PI.  179  The  Scincoid  Lizard  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 
1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  72/2  Oppel  included  under  his 
Scmcoids..the  Scinks,  the  genus  Sips,  the  Scheltopusiks 
the  genus  Angnis,  and  the  Orvets.  1870  GILLMORE  tr. 
Figiiier's  Reptiles  ft  Birds  ii.  40  The  smooth  scales  of 
various  Scincoid  Lizards. 

Scincoidian  (sirjkoi'dian),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
-ean.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IAN.]  =  SCINCOID. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  258/2  Scincoidian  Lizards,  or 
Lepidosauri.  1841  Ibid.  XXI.  74/1  There  is  not  a  single 
Scincoidian  whose  geographical  range  is  confined  to  Europe. 
1870  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  Ixiv.  (1875)  481  The 
Scincoidean  Lizards. 

Scind  (sind),  v.  rare.  [ad.  F.  scinder,  or  its 
source  L.  scind-ere  :  see  SCISSION.]  trans.  To 
divide,  make  a  scission  in. 

1870  BARING-GOULD  Orig.  %  Dey.  Rel.  Belief  'II.  ii.  25  A 
fatal  mistake  to  scind  what  is  by  its  nature  indivisible. 

Scind,  variant  of  SYND  v.  dial.,  to  rinse. 

t  ScindapSC.  Obs.  rare"1,   [ad.  Gr.  at 
a  '  thingumbob  ',  a  what-d'ye-call-it.] 

111641  HP.  MOVNTIGV  Acts  q-  Mon.Ch.  (1642)  211  So  might 
the  Sibyls  be  Scindapses,  Counterfaits,  Entia  rationis,  no 
such  creatures. 

Scinder,  var.  SINDEB  v.    Seine,  obs.  f.  SHINE. 
t  Scriiiph.es.  Obs.    (See  CINIPHES.) 

1607  R.  C[AREW]  tr.  Esticnne's  World  of  Wonders  Ep. 
Ded.  F  5  Whose  prouidence  reacheth  from  the  Center  to 
the  Circumference  ;  from  the  silliest  Scyniph  to  the  highest 
Seraphin.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Exod.  viii.  comm.,  Sciniphes, 
smale  flying  beastes,  especially  molesting  mens  eyes. 

Scink:  see  SKINK. 

t  Scintill,  sb.  Obs.  or  arch.  Also  7  syntille, 
7,  9  scintil.  Anglicized  form  of  SCINTILLA. 

1599  in  A  rchpriestContro-v.  (Camden)  I.  isSThis  gentleman, 
in  whome.  .neuerscintill  of  disloyalty,  .did  once  lurke.  1644 
Bp.  MAXWELL  Prerog.  Chr.  Kings  xiii.  128  The  scintil  from 
the  flint-stone.  1653  A.  WILSON  Jas.  /,  55  Some  little  scin- 
tils  of  Love.  1860  SANGSTER  Hesperus,  etc.  26  No  scintil 
of  their  [the  stars']  jewelled  flame. 

t  Scintill,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  scintiller  or  L. 
scintillare,  f.  scintilla  (see  next).]  intr.  To  sparkle. 

1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  150  His  breast  so  filled 
was  with  ire,  That's  eyes  both  sparkled  and  scintilled. 

II  Scintilla  (sinti-la).  [L.]  A  spark  ;  always 
fig.,  a  minnte  particle,  an  atom. 

1692  T.  WATSON  Body  of  Div.  434  God  takes  notice  of  the 
least  scintilla,  the  least  spark  of  grace  in  his  Children. 
a  1734  NORTH  Exanten  in.  ix.  §  Ii  (1740)  655  Such  was 
the  Disposition..  in  most  People,  upon  a  Scintilla  of  Evi- 
dence, to  conclude  the  King  was  a  Papist.  1851  HELPS 
Camp.  Solit.  xii.  (1874)  229  They  are  daring  words,..  but 
they  have  a  scintilla  of  truth  in  them.  1887  T.  A.  TROL- 
LOPE  What  [remember  HI.  xxii.  324  She  expressed  herself 
..accurately.  .but  without  a  scintilla  of  animation. 

Scintiilant  (si-ntilant),  a.  Also  8  scintilant. 
[ad.  L.  scintillant-em,  pres.  pple.  of  scintillare  to 
SCINTILLATE.  Cf.  F.  sfintillant.]  Scintillating. 

1737  M.  GREEN  Spleen  219  Who  can  view  the  pointed  rays, 


That  from  black  eyes  scintillant  blaze?  1790  R.  KERR  tr. 
LavoisieSs  Blent.  Chein.  497  Red  scintilant  zeolite  from 
Edelfors.  1806  TURTON  tr.  Linn.  Syst.  Kat.  VII.  Expl. 
Terms,  Scintillant,  emitting  sparks  of  fire  when  burnt.  18154 
G.  MUSGRAVE  Ten  Days  in  Fr.  Parsonage  II.  ii.  53  Cloth 
of  gold, .  .silk,  and  other  scintillant  adornments.  1890  CLARK 
RUSSELL  Shipmate  Louise  III.  xli.  289  By  this  time  the 
island  had  melted  into  the  scintillant  dusk  of  the  sky. 

b.  Her.  Emitting  sparks. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  m.  iv.  (i6n)  95  He  beareth  seven 
Firebrands  flammant  and  Scintillant  proper.  1868  CUSSANS 
HanMk.  Her.  viii.  (1893)  130. 

0-  fig' 

1794  MRS.  PIOZZI  Brit.  Synon.  I.  400  Hudibras  too,  of  all 
books  perhaps  most  dazzling  with  scintillant  brightness. 
1828  D  ISRAELI  Chas.  /.  viii.  I.  249  His  scintillant  wit.  1880 
RUSKIN  Notes  on  Prettify  Hunt  9  Genius .  .scintillant  enough 
to  be  made  more  vivid  by  contraction. 

Scintillate  (si'ntiU't),  v.  [f.  L.  scintillat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  scintillare,  f.  SCINTILLA.  Cf.  F. 
scintiller  (i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  intr.  To  send  forth  sparks  or  little  flashes  of 
light  ;  to  sparkle,  twinkle. 

1623  COCKERAM  i,  Scintillate,  to  sparkle  or  leape  vp.  1789 
MASKELYNE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIX.  262  They  appear  to 
cast  out  rays  of  a  determinate  figure,.. and  to  scintillate  a 
little,  if  the  air  be  not  very  clear.  1824  GALT  Rothelan  I. 
II.  ix.  226  Now  and  then  the  glancing  of  armour  scintillated 
out  from  the  grey.  1840  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.,  Lady  Rohesia, 
Her  eyes.. scintillating  like  flint  and  steel.  1869  DUNKIN 
Midnight  Sky  igr  The  latter  [planets]  have  been  known 
to  scintillate  more  or  less.  1894  MRS.  F.  ELLIOT  Roman 
j  Gossip  xv.  319  Her  dark  eyes  scintillating  with  fury. 
To.  fig. 

1864  Reader  23  Apr.  515  A  work  scintillating  throughout 
with  wit  and  humour.  1899  ELLEN  T.  FOWLER  Double 
Thread 'vii.  93  My  wit  is  all  of  the  p.m.  variety,  and  never 
scintillates  in  the  morning. 

2.  trans.  To  emit  as  a  spark  or  sparks  ;  to  send 
forth  (sparkles  of  light)  ;  to  flash  forth. 

1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  i.  ii.  (1820)  46  That  this  globe 
was  originally  a  globe  of  liquid  fire,  scintillated  from  the 
body  of  the  sun,  by  the  percussion  of  a  comet,  a  1864  N. 
HAWTHORNE  Mother  Rigl>y's  Pipe  ii,  The  star  on  Feather- 
top's  breast  had  scintillated  actual  flames.  1866  Pall  Mall 
Gaz.  13  Oct.  i  A  little  too  much  given  to  scintillate  bitter 
epigram. 

3.  pass.  To  be  ornamented  with  bright  specks. 
1851  TURNER  Dom.  A  rcliit.  1 1.  iii.  87  Painted  of  a  green 

colour,  scintillated  or  starred  with  gold. 

Scintillating  (si-ntile'tirj),  ppl.  a.  [-ING  2.] 
That  scintillates  ;  sparkling,  lit.  tm&fig. 

1775  ASH,  Scintillating,  sending  forth  sparks,  sparkling 
as  the  stars.  1789  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  I.  (1791)  33  Cold 
from  each  point  cerulean  lustres  gleam,  Or  shoot  in  air  the 
scintillating  stream.  1810  SHELLEY  Zastrozzi  i.  Pr.  Wks. 
1888  I.  6  A  scintillating  flame  darted  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor.  1883  F.  HARRISON  Choice  of  Bks.,  etc.  (1886)  401 
It  is  a  very  inferior  task  to  extract  statements  from  a  thou- 
sand writers,  and  then  to  piece  them  together  into  a  sort  of 
scintillating  mosaic. 

Scintillation  (sintil^'jan).  [ad.  L.  scintil- 
lation-em, n.  of  action  f.  scintillare  to  SCINTILLATE. 
Cf.  F.  scintillation  (Cotgr.,  1611).] 

1.  The  action  of  scintillating ;  emission  of  sparks 
or  spark -like  flashes  of  light. 

1623  COCKERAM  I,  Scintillation,  a  sparkling.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Scintillation,  a  sparkling  up  of  fire,  or  new  wine 
leaping  in  the  glass.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  vi.  96 
Coruscation,  or  scintillation,  is  a  certain  sign  of  Metals  that 
are  unripe.  1836  MACGILLIVRAY  Trav.  Humboldt  x.  125 
The  fire-balls  seemed  to  explode, but  the  largest  disappeared 
without  scintillation.  1847  DE  QUINCEY  Sp.  Mil.  Nun  §  19 
('853)  59  The  sudden  scintillation  from  Kate's  dress  played 
upon  by  the  morning  sun.  1862  M_ILLER  Elent:  Chem., 
Org.  686  The  red  prussiate  burns  with  scintillation  when 
introduced  into  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

b.  An  instance  of  this;  a  flash,  a  spark. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  i.  §  32  That  is  the  Spirit 
of  God,  the  fire  and  scintillation  of  that  noble  and  mighty 
Essence,  which  is  the  life  and  radical  heat  of  spirits.  1646 
—  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  ix.  247  Our  Saviour,  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
.  .are  commonly  drawne  with  scintillations,  or  radiant  Halo  s 
about  their  head.  1791-*  COWPER  tr.  Milton's  Ode  to  his 
Father  22  Some  scintillations  of  Promethean  fire.  1866 
TVNDALL  Fragm.  Sci.  iii.  (1876)  83  The  heat  there  is  com- 
petent to  raise  iron  to  a  temperature  at  which  it  throws  off 
brilliant  scintillations.  1869  ROSCOE  Eton.  Clam.  59  Iron 
wire  held  in  the  flame  burns  with  beautiful  scintillations. 

c.  spec.  The  twinkling  or  tremulous  motion  of 
the  light  of  the  fixed  stars. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  xiii.  115  About  the  magnitude  of 
the  Stars... About  their  scintillation  or  their  trepidation. 
1789  MASKELYNE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIX.  261  When  I  look 
at  the  brighter  fixed  stars,  at  considerable  elevations, . .  they 
appear  to  me  without  scintillation.  1873  HERSCHEL  Pop. 
Lect.  Sci.  vii.  §  101.  317  The  twinkling  of  the  stars  and  the 
changes  of  colour  they  exhibit  during  the  different  phases 
of  their  scintillations. 

d.  of  the  flashing  of  the  eyes. 

1838  y.  M.  Wilsons  Tales  Borders  IV.  175/1  While  the 
fire  flashed  frae  his  ee  in  almost  palpable  scintillations  o' 
fury.  1867  Miss  BROUGHTON  Cometh  Up  xxxvi,  An  angry 
scintillation  flashes  from  Dolly's  superb  black  eyes. 

2.  fig.  A  flash,  a   brilliant  display   (of  wit,  of 
thought). 

1751  JOHNSON  RamMer  No.  141  *  7  A  man  who.  .dazzles 
the  attention  with  sudden  scintillations  of  conceit.  1821  V. 
KNOX  Grammar  Sch.  77  Displaying,  .scintillations  of  great 
genius,  a  1864  Tf.RWT.RCrk.Philos.  (1866)  I.  xii.  349  Every 
time  his  pages  are  turned  they  throw  forth,  .new  scintilla- 
tions of  thought.  1867  LYDIA  M.  CHILD  Rom.  Republ.  xxiii. 
282  These  small  scintillations  of  wit. 


If  Misused  for  SCINTILLA. 

1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  5  Had  he  had  the  least 
scintillation  of  animosity,  or  majestick  indignation.  1862 
GOULBURN  Pcrs.  Relig.  i.  iii.  (1871)  32  If  the  soul  has  the 
least  scintillation  of  a  desire  to  be  holy.  1883  S.  C.  HALL 
Retrospect  I.  240  He.  -had  not  a  scintillation  of  eloquence, 
and  his  manner  was  brusque. 

Scintillator  (si-ntikitai).  [f.  SCINTILLATE  v. 
+  -OK.]  A  scintillating  star. 

1872  PROCTOR  Ess.  Astron.  xxi.  256  Capella  is  another 
notable  scintillator. 

Scintille-seent,  a.  [irreg.  f.  L.  scintillare  to 
SCINTILLATE  +  -ESCENT.  J  ?  Scintillating  feebly. 

1860  LD.  LYTTON  Lucile  n.  Hi.  §  13.  13  One  pale,  Minute, 
scintillescent,  and  tremulous  star. 

t  Sci'lltillize,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  scintillare  to 
SCINTILLATE  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To  scintillate. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Ratelais\.  xx.  (1737)  89  The  Probity  that 
scintillizes  in  the  Superficies  of  your  Persons. 

Sciutillometer  (sintilfrnftaj).  [f.  L.  scin- 
tilla spark  +  -(O)METER.]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Montigny  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the 
scintillation  of  the  stars. 

1877  Monthly  Notices  Astron.  Soc.  XXXVII.  204  A  scin- 
tillometer,  formed  of  a  circular  plate  of  thick  glass,  was 
mounted  obliquely  in  the  tube  of  the  telescope. 

So  Scinti  lloscope  [see  -SCOPE].     (See  qnot.) 

1906 Nature  i  Nov.  Advts.  p.  vii/2  Clew's  Scintilloscope.. 
Shows  a  magnificent  display  of  scintillations,  showers  of 
sparks,  direct  from  the  mineral  Pitchblende,  Radium,.. 
Thorium,  or  any  radio-active  substance. 

Scinti'llose,  a.  rare~".    [f.  L.  scintilla  spark 

+  -OSE.]    'Full  of  sparks'  (Bailey,  vol.  II,  1727). 

Scinti'llous,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  scintilla  spark  + 
-ous.]  Scintillating. 

1826  MOORE  Mem.  (1834)  V.  49  The  grand  march  of  the 
line,  ..coming  after  the  broken  and  scintillous  verses  that 
precede  it.  1837  RICHARDSON,  Scintillant,.  .Scintillous. 

So  f  Scinti-llously  adv.,  so  as  to  produce  sparks. 

(11529  SKELTON  Bk.  3  Poles  Wks.  1843  I.  203  Wyth  theyr 
eyen  beholdinge  a  trauers,  of  stomackeschaufed  syntillously. 

Seintle,  variant  of  SKINTLE  v. 

t  Sci'O J.  Obs.  [Subst.  use  of  L.  scio  I  know.] 
At  Oxford  University :  The  formal  testimony,  by 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  to  the  fitness  of  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree.  Also,  a  person  who  gives  this 
testimony. 

Before  a  candidate  could  proceed  to  a  degree,  a  certain 
number  of  members  of  his  faculty  had  to  'depone  '  secretly 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  favour  of  his  fitness  with  regard 
to  conduct  and  learning.  Nine  were  required  in  Arts,  three 
in  the  other  faculties.  The  Vice-Chancellor  put  the  question 
to  each  in  Latin,  and  the  answer  was  given  in  the  word 
1  Scio ', '  Credo ',  or  '  Nescio '. 

1664  WOOD  Life  (O.H.S.)  II.  16,  I  gave  a  scio  for  Sr.  Boon 
and  Sr.  [Henry]  Knap  of  Merton  Coll.  1681  Ibid.  518  The 
scio's  taken  in  Adam  Brom's  chapel.  1711  HEARNE  Collect, 
(O.H.S.)  III.  278  His  Scios  were  D'  Turner  [etc.]. 

Scio  2  (J<~|0).  [Modern  name  of  the  island  of 
Chios  (see  CHIAN).]  In  full  Scio  turpentine: 
turpentine  obtained  from  Pistacia  Terebinthus. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  129  Scio  turpentine  is  yielded 
by  Pistacia  Terebinthus.    1837  R.  ELLIS  Laws  %  Regul. 
Customs  111.482  Scio  or  Cyprus  is  obtained  from  the  Pinus 
Pistacia. 

Scioferioall,  variant  of  SCIATHERICAL  Obs. 

Soiograph,  -er,etc.,obs.  ff.  SCIAGRAPH,  -ER,  etc. 

Sciolism  (ssi-dliz'm).  [f.  next :  see  -ISM.]  The 
character  or  qualities  of  a  sciolist ;  pretentious 
superficiality  of  knowledge. 

1816  COLERIDGE  Statesm.Man.  App.  31  That  epidemic  of 
a  proud  ignorance  occasioned  by  a  diffused  sciolism.  1855 
KINGSLEY  Glaucus  44  The  tendency  to  shallow  and  con- 
ceited sciolism,  engendered  by  hearing  popular  lectures  on 
all  manner  of  subjects.  1876  FARRAR  Mario.  Sernt.  xvi. 
148  The  empty  sciolism  of  much  that  calls  itself  criticism. 

Sciolist  (sai'Jlist).  [f.  late  L.  sciol-us  (see 
SCIOLODS  a.~)  +  -IST.]  A  superficial  pretender  to 
knowledge ;  a  conceited  smatterer. 

1615 BRATHWAIT StrappadodfyS) 20  The  General!  Sciolists 
or  Poettasters  of  Britannic.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  To  Rdr. 
A  4,  Every. .homebred  Sciolist  being  at  liberty.. to  coyn 
and  innovate  new  Words.  1783  V.  KNOX  Ess.  ex.  (1819)  II. 
264  Contemptible  sciolists  who  called  themselves  theatrical 
critics.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biogr.  Lit.  I.  iii.  58  In  proportion 
as  a  still  greater  diffusion  of  literature  shall  produce  an 
increase  of  sciolists.  1880  SWINBURNE  Stud.  Shafts.  18  The 
last  resource  of  an  empiric,  the  last  refuge  of  a  sciolist. 

Hence  Scioli'stic  a.,  characteristic  of  a  sciolist. 

1831  W.  GODWIN  Thoughts  Man  369  Must  there  not  be 
in  this  subtle  distribution  much  of  what  is  arbitrary  and 
sciolistic!  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  ii.  (1873)  298 
Sciolistic  theorizing  and  dogmatism. 

Sciolous  (sai'^bs),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  late  L. 
sciol-us  smatterer  (dim.  of  L.  scius  knowing,  f.  scire 
to  know)  +  -OUS.  Cf.  It.  sciolo.]  Having  a  smat- 
tering of  knowledge,  sciolistic. 

1639  LD.  DIGBY  Lett.  cone.  Relig.  (1651)  18  Only  sciolous 
wits  float  onely  in  uncertainty.  1640  HOWELL  Dotiona's  Gr. 
87,  I  could  wish,  that  these  sciolous  Zelotists  had  more 
Judgement  joynd  with  their  Zeale.  1836  D.  HOFFMAN 
Course  Legal  Study  (1846)  794  The  elaborated  works  of 
ignorance,,  .the  speculations  of  the  sciolous.  1861  Temple 
Bar  IV.  114  Legros  was  not  the  superficial,  supercilious, 
sciolous  man  many  of  his  countrymen  are. 

||  Sci'OluS.  PI.  scioli.  Obs.  [L.  :  see  prec.] 
A  smatterer,  sciolist. 

1612  T.  JAMES  Corrupt.  Script,  v.  7  Certaine  Scioli,  or 
cunning  men,  which  tooke  vpon  them . .  to  mend  the  old 


SCIOMANCY. 

Eookes  vpon  conjecture.  1658  BURTON  Comment.  Itin. 
Antoninus  34  Camden.. advises  to  exclude  these  words,., 
as  a  glossema  foisted  in  by  some  sciolus. 

Sciomachy,  variant  of  SCIAMACHT. 

Sciomancy  (sai'^msensi).  Also  7  -mantie,  8 
sola-,  [ad.  mod.L.  sciomantta,  f.  Gr.  GKIO-,  OHIO, 
shadow  +  i*avTt'ta :  see  -MANCY.  Cf.  F.  sciomance 
(Cotgr.  1611).]  Divination  by  communication 
with  the  shades  of  the  dead. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Sciomancie^  diuination  by  shadowes. 
1647  A.  Ross  Mystag.  Poet.  xii.  (1675)  307  This.. was  but 


in.  xxv,  If  you  be  afraid  of  the  Dead, ..  I  will  make  use  of 
the  Faculty  of  Sciomancy.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Scio- 
mantia,  The  Witch  who  conjured  up  the  Soul  of  Samuel. . 
did  it  by  Sciomancy.  1752  Ibid.  (ed.  7),  Sciamantia,  Scia- 
mancy,  or  Sciomancy.  1853  ROGET  Thesaurus  §  511  Divina- 
tion. . .  By  ghosts ;  Psychomancy.  By  shadows  or  manes  ; 
Sciomancy. 

Hence  Sciomantic  a.,  pertaining  to  Sciomancy. 

1859  Mem.  E.  Henderson  vi.  378  The  actual  not  scio- 
mantie  appearance  of  Samuel  at  tender. 

Scion  (sai'on).  Forms:  a.  4  si-,  syoun,  5-6 
syora,  syun,  6-7  si-,  syen,  6  sion,  7  seyon.  £.  5 
cyun,  6-9  cion,  7-8  ci-,  cyen,  cyon.  7.  6  scy- 
ence,  6-7  science,  6-7  siens,  sient,  7  sience, 
cions,  oyons,  -ens,  sciance,  cyence,  sclent.  5. 
4,  8-9  scyon,  5  scioun,  7  sci-,  scyen,  5-  scion, 
[a.  QF.cion,ciun,  cyon,  sion,  mod.F.  scion  (Picard 
chion),  of  obscure  origin. 

The  early  forms  in  OF.  are  inconsistent  with  the  commonly 
assumed  derivation  from  scier  to  saw.] 

1.  f  a.  gen.  A  shoot  or  twig ;  also,  a  sucker.  Obs. 
exc._/£*.     b.  spec.  A  slip  for  grafting,  a  graft. 

o.  £1305  Land  Cokayne  74  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  158  pe 
siouns  be>  al  sedwale.  £1380  WVCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I. 
166  As  a  sioun  mai  not  here  fruyt  but  if  it  stonde  stable  in 
be  vyne.  1388  —  Num.  xiii.  24  Thei.  .kittiden  doun  a 
sioun  with  his  grape,  which  twei  men  baren  in  a  barre. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  457/2  Syvn,  of  a  tree.  1483  Cath. 
Anjrl.  341/2  A  Syon  or  A  twige.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis 
HI.  i.  71  The  thrid  syon  of  treis  [L.  tertiu  hastilia}.  1590 
GREENE  Neuer  too  late  Wks.  (Grosart)  VIII.  97  A  crooked 
sien  will  proue  a  straight  tree.  1615  BR  ATHW AIT  Strappado 
(1878)  170  Seyons  young  tender  plants  Where  the  quire  of 
woodbirds  chants.  1642  D.  ROGERS  Naaman  843  The  grafF- 
ing  of  a  sien  into  the  stocke.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint. 
Compl.  Card.  Refl.  Agric.  75  Young  Siens  growing  out  at 
the  Roots. 

/3.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv,  79/1  Cyvn*  of  a  tre,  surculus^ 
vitulamen.  1572  MASCALL  Plant.  <$  Graft  (1592)  14  When 
trees  shall  be  thus  proined,  they  shall  bring  great  Cions 
from  their  rootes,  which  shall  be  frank  &  good  to  replant. 
1697  URVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  92  From  Roots  hard  Hazles, 
and  from  Cyens  rise  Tall  Ash.  a  1723  LISLE  Husb.  441 
Cyons  grafted  upon  suckers.  17960.  MARSHALL  Gardening 
viu  (1813)  85  Proper  stocks  being  ready,  and  cions  or  buds 
procured.  1802  W.  FORSYTH  Fruit  Trees  xxii.  (1824)  304 
The  cion  preserves  its  natural  purity  and  intent,  though  it 
be  fed  and  nourished  by  a  mere  crab. 

y.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  (1525)  46  The  scyences  growynge 
aboute  the  tree  of  the  same.  1577  **'  GOOGE  Heresbach's 
Husb.  ii.  (1586)  76  The  yoong  sciences  plucked  from  the 
rootes  of  the  trees  will  growe.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i. 
xxv.  34  The  roote.  .from  the  which  there  doth  shoote  foorth 
nianie  yoong  sciences,  1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  HI.  v, 
431  The  Hue  sciences  of  cherry  trees  growne  thick  with 
hairie  roots.. being  remooued  [etc.],  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm. 
Titus  ii.  14  No  more  than  a  sient  can  bring  forth  fruit 
which  Is  not  set  into  a  stocke.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  453  If 
you  can  get  a  Cions  to  grow  vpon  a  Stocke  of  another  kinde. 

1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  i.  48  Graft  every  Cyence  into  its 
own  kind.     1688  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  v.  87/1  Suckers,., 
sprouts  ;  some  call  them  Sciences. 

6.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxviti.  (Tollem. 
MS.),  Propago  is  a  ;onge  spray  of  a  vyne,  bat  spryngef>  of 
a  scyon,  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  n.  89  Lest  the  sciouns 
crokidly  vp  crepe.  1619  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  Ded., 
Not  tied  to  it  as  scion  to  a  tree.  1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot, 
Card.  I.  104  Emerging  scion,  or  awaken'd  seed.  1814 
SOUTHEY  Roderick  xix.  78  Ne'er  shall  it  clothe  its  boughs 
Again,  nor  push  again  its  scyons  forth.  1849  H.  MILLER 
Footpr.  Creat.  xii.  (1874)  217  The  species  propagated  itself 
by  seed,  bud,  or  scion.  1882  Garden  25  Mar.  200/1  In 
making  the  scions  only  the  well  ripened  portions  of  such 
shoots  are  used. 

o.  fig.  and  in  Jig.  context. 

1590  Lor>GE.Rosalynde(i^2)  A4b,  Shewe your  selues siens 
worthie  of  so  florishing  a  tree.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  i.  i 
Some  of  the  vertuous  race  Rose  up . .  That  cropt  the  branches 
of  the  sient  base.  16x1  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  93  You  see 
(sweet  Maid)  we  marry  A  gentler  Sien,  to  the  wildest  Stocke. 

1658  MILTON  Lett.  State  Wks;  1851  VIII.  404  To  prevent 
the  extirpation  of  this  most  antient  Scien  of  the  purer  Reli- 
gion.    1684  T.  HOCKIN  God's  Decrees  161  To  be  really  in 
Christ,  is  to  be  grafted  into  him  with  the  Cyon  of  divine 
grace.     1790  BURKE  Fr.  Re~j.  45  Upon  that  body  and  stock 
of  inheritance  we  have  taken   care  not  to   inoculate  any 
cyon  alien  to  the  nature  of  the  original  plant.     1818  BUSBY 
Gram.  Mus.  429  Imitation,  a  scion  of  which  the  Fugue  is 
the  parent-tree.     1821  LAMB  Elia  I.  Imperf.  Sympathies^ 
An  humble  and  secular  scion  of  that  old  stock  of  religious 
constancy. 

2.  An  heir,  a  descendant. 

1814  MRS.  J.  WEST  Alicia  de  Lacy  IV.  248  To  guard  the 
precious  scion  of  a  noble  house.  1816  BYRON  Dream  ii, 
Herself  the  solitary  scion  left  Of  a  time-honour'd  race. 
1817  MALTHUS/V/H/.  I.  135  Young  scions  are  then  pushed 
from  the  parent  stock,  and  instructed.. to  gain  happier 
seats  for  themselves  by  their  swords.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  III.  22  No  son  of  a  kingly  father,  no  scion  of  legendary 
heroes.  1871  DIXON  T<nver  III.  vi.  51  A  scion  of  the  imperial 
Hapsburg  line. 
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Scioptic  (saiip-ptik),  a.  and  $b.  [f.  Gr.  ffKia 
shadow  +  o  WTIKOS  pertaining  to  vision  :  see  OPTIC  a. 

From  the  dates  of  our  examples,  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
correction  of  the  less  regularly  formed  SCIOITKIC.] 

=  SCIOPTRIC. 

1738-52  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Scioptic  [ed.  1728  Scioptrick}^  a 
sphere  or  globe  of  wood,  with  [etc.].  1775  ASH,  Scioptict 
belonging  to  an  instrument  used  in  the  camera  obscura. 
1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.fyExp.  Philos.  II.  xv.  178  The  scioptic 
ball . .  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  artificial  eye.  1828-32 
WEBSTER,  Scioptics,  the  science  of  exhibiting  images  of 
external  objects,  received  through  a  double  convex  glass 
into  a  darkened  room.  [App.  an  error:  cf.  quot.  1706  s.v. 
SCIOPTRIC  B.]  1842  [see  SCIOPTHIC  a.}. 

Sciopticon  (sai^ptikpn).  [Formed  as  prec. 
with  Gr,  neuter  ending.]  '  A  magic  lantern  adapted 
for  the  exhibition  of  photographed  objects1  (Knight 
Diet.  Meek.  1875). 

1876  S.  Kens,  Mus.  Catal.  Sci.  Apparatus  No.  964  a 
(1877)  245  Sciopticon.  1879  Nature  16  Oct.  204/2  Advt. 
1883  Etiff.  Mech.  6  Apr.  104  Of  the  oil-lanterns  it  will  be 
supposed  that  I  prefer  the  sciopticon.  1883  C.  G.  W.  LOGIC 
Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  iv.  401/2  To  make  an  enlargement  on 
a  12  by  10  opal,  using  a  sciopticon  burning  paraffin. 

Scioptric  (seiip-ptrik),  a.  and  sb.  Now  rare 
or  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  attta  shadow,  after  catoptric^  dioptric. 
Cf.  SCIOPTIC.]  A.  adj.  Scioptric  ball:  a  ball  of 
wood  with  a  hole  made  through  it  in  which  a  lens 
is  placed,  used  in  the  camera  obscura. 

a  1764  J.  HARRIS  Treat.  Optics  (1775)  269  For  holding  the 
lens,  there  is  a  little  convenient  apparatus  to  be  had  ready 
in  the  shops,  called  a  Scioptric-ball.  1783  P.  Fletcher's 
Purple  Isl.  v.  xxxvi.  note,  Herein  is  described  the  Camera 
Obscura^  ..which  exhibit  the  pictures  of  external  objects  in 
their  proper  colours,  by  means  of  a  convex  glass,  or  Scioptric 
Ball,  either  in  a  darkened  chamber,  or  portable  box.  c  1790 
IMISON  Sch.  Arts  I.  270  A  scioptric  ball  and  socket  being 
fastened  against  a  hole  in  the  window-shutter  in  a  darkened 
chamber.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VI.  36/1  Put  the  object- 
glass  of  a  10  or  12  feet  telescope  into  the  scioptric  ball.  1842 
BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Scioptic  Ball  or  Scioptric  Ball. 
B.  sb.  =  scioptric  ball:  see  A. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.  v.  Obscura.  Camera, 
Such  ready  fitted  are  now  commonly  sold.,  on  Ludgate-hill, 
and  are  called  Scioptricks.  [1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Scioptrickst  a  part  of  Optics.  See  Obscnra  Camera.}  1721 
in  BAILEY. 

Scioterioall,  -ique :  see  SCIATHERICAL,  -THEKIC. 

Soiothe'ism.  [f.  Gr.  <r/no-,  aicta  shadow  +  0e-os 
god  + -ISM.]  A  proposed  term  for  the  form  of  re- 
ligion in  which  ghosts  take  the  place  of  gods. 

x886  HUXLEY  in  iqth  Cent.  Apr.  493  This  sciotheism,  as  it 
might  be  called.  1886  Blackw.  Mag.  CXL.  794  She  has 
been  discoursing ..  upon  sciotheism. 

Sciotherical,  -therick  :  see  SCIATHERICAL,  -ic. 

Scions  (ssi'as),  a.  rarf~\  [f.  L.  sci-tts  (see 
SCIOLIST)  +  -ous.]  Having  knowledge. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Kent.  (1839)  JV.  428  Brutes  may 
be,  and  are  scious. 

Scip,  Soipper,  Scipple,  obs.  ff.  SHIP,  SKIPPER, 
SIPPLE.  Scir(e,  obs.  ff.  SHEER  a.t  SHIRE. 

I]  Scire  facias  (sai»T*£fi'jl&s).  Law.  [Subst. 
use  of  the  Law  Latin  phrase  scire  facias^  { do 
(him)  to  wit  *,  the  characteristic  words  of  the  writ.] 
A  judicial  writ,  requiring  the  sheriff  to  do  the  party 
concerned  to  wit  that  he  should  come  before  the 
Court  to  *  show  cause '  why  execution  should  not 
be  taken  against  him,  or  why  letters  patent,  such 
as  a  charter,  should  not  be  revoked.  Often  abbrevi- 
ated set.  fa. 

In  England  now  practically  superseded  by  other  forms  of 
procedure  for  most  purposes,  except  the  revocation  of  royal 
charters. 

144  .  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  m/i  And  he. .be  admitted  therto, 
and  have  for  his  action  in  this  case,  a  scire  fac1  ayenst  hym 
that  offendith  ayenst  this  Ordenaunce.  1456  Coventry  Leet- 
bk.  295  And  thei  to  baue  for  the  seid  forfatores  seueral 
Scire  facias  vpon  this  mater  ayenst  suche  as  offenden.  1544 
tr.  Nat.  Brevintn  176  In  these  cases  a  man  shal  haue  a  scire 
facias  within  the  yere.  1641  Argts.  Hutton  fy  Croke  title-p. , 
A  Scire  facias  brought  by  the  Kings  Majesty,  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  against  John  Hampden  Esquire.  1688  SHAD- 
WELL  Sq.  Alsatia  i.  5  Put  the  Case  you  are  indebted  to  me 
ao/.  upon  a  Scire  facias.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III. 
48  It's  jurisdiction  is  to  hold  plea  upon  a  scire  facias  to 
repeal  and  cancel  the  king's  letters  patent  (etc.].  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  73  He  may  recover  the  debt  out  of  the 
goods  of  the  cognizor,  by  a  $e ire  facias ^  or  take  his  body. 
1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  II.  xxxi.  279  The  power.. to 
bring  a  chartered  colony,  by  a  scire  facias,  before  the  Eng- 
lish tribunals. 

Scirmige,  -yssh,  obs.  forms  of  SKIRMISH. 

Sciroc(co  :  see  SIROCCO. 

fScirpean,  a.  Obs.—  °  [f.  L.  scirpe-us  (f. 
scirpus  bulrush)  +  -AN.]  ( Of  or  belonging  to  bul- 
rushes' (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Scirra,  Soirreve,  obs.  ff.  SIERRA,  SHERIFF. 

fScirrhe.  Obs.  Also  7  schirrh,  schirr(h)e, 
schyrrhe,  skirrh,  8  schir.  [a.  F.  scirret  scirrhe 
(i6th  c.;  now  squirre,  sqitirrhe),  ad.  Gr.  vKippos 

SOIRRHUS.]     =5  SCIRRHUS. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  Furies  486  Phlegmons, 
Oedems,  Schyrrhes,  Erysipiles.  1608  Ibid.t  Index  Hardest 
Words,  ScAirrAfs,  a  kinde  of  hard  (yet  paine-Iesse)  swellings 
in  the  flesh.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxw.  xix.  II.  207  Whether 
the  matrice  haue  a  schtrre  in  it  and  be  hard  or  swolne.  Ibid, 
xxx.  xiv.  II.  397  Hard  tumors,  schirrhs,  and  impostuma- 
tions  of  the  matrice.  1606  —  Suetott.  Annot.  15  These 


SCIRRHUS. 

Cancers  be  certain  tumors  or  swellings,,  .which  he  called 
Scirrhes.  1659  MACALLO  Can,  Physick  66  The  latter  declares 
an  intemperature,  that  is,  an  inflammation,  a  skirrh  or  wind 
to  be  in  those  parts  [liver  and  stomach,  etc.].  1761  tr. 
Storck's  -znd  Ess.  Hemlock  3  Fifteen  schirs,  the  smallest  of 
which  was  equal  to  a  hen's  egg.  [In  a  footnote,  the  trans- 
lator says  he  has  chosen  this  form  to  avoid  '  the  disagree- 
able hissing  of  the  word  schirusses  '.] 

Scirrh.O-  (si'r<?,  sk-),  used  as  combining  form  of 
SCIRRHUS,  in  scirrho-contracted  adj. 

1829  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  385  What  is  usually 
called  a  scirrho-contracted  rectum.  1835  Cycl.  Pract.  Med. 
IV.  578/1  It  has  been  clearly  proved,  .that  scirrho-contracted 
rectum . .  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 

Scirrhoid  (si-roid,  sk-),  a.  [f.  SCIRRHUS  + 
-OID.]  Resembling  scirrhus. 

1855  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex. 

II  Scirrhoma  (sir^u-ma,  sk-).  Path.  [mod.L. 
(in  tr.  Blancarifs  Phys.  Diet.  1684,  Phillips,  ed. 
Kersey,  1/06),  f.  Gr.  atcippajna,  ffKtp&pa,  f.  a/tippos, 
aicipos  SCIRRHUS  ;  see  -DMA.]  A  schirrous  tumour. 

1834  Cyci.  Pract.  Med.  III.  657/2  Carcinoma  may  be 
divided  into  two  species,  the  first  of  which  we  have  called 
scirrhoma^  the  second  cephaloma. 

t  Scirrliose,  a.  Obs.—1  In  S  schirrose.  [ad. 
mod.L.  scirrhosus  :  see  -OSE.]  «  SCIRRHOUS. 

1725  ROBINSON  Th.  Physick  159  Schirrose  Tumours. 

Scirrhosity  (sirp'siti,  sk-).  Also  6  schir- 
rositye,  7  scirrosity,  7-8  schirrosity,  8  scyr- 
rhosity,  schirrhosity.  [ad.  mod.L.  scirrhositasy 
f.  late  L.  scirrhos-us  SCIRRHOUS:  see  -ITY.]  A 
morbid  hardness  or  scirrhous  condition  of  an  organ 
or  a  part;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  scirrhous. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelkouer's  Bk.  Phy&icke  363/1  First  on 
the  schirrositye,  be  it  wher  it  will,  you  must  applye  a  little 
Sheepes-woolle  dipped  in  Gyle  of  Lillyes.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  xxx.  iii.  II.  406  They  breed  obstructions  and  schir- 
rhosities  in  the  bellie.  1669  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  980  In  dis- 
eases of.  .Spleen  Liver  and  Mesentery;  and  the  scirrosity 
and  hardness  of  those  paits.  1730  STUART  ibid.  XXXVI. 
346  In  Scyrrhosities  of  the  Liver.  1733  CHEYNE  Eng. 
Malady  \\.\\\.  §  i  (1734)  184  A  discoverable.  .Schirrosity, 
or  Cancer  already  extant  in  it  [the  Stomach].  1762  R.  GUY 
Pract.  Obs.  Cancers  30  They  often  produce  Schirrhosities 
which  have  afterwards  proved  cancerous.  1776-84  CI'U.EN 
First  Lines  Physic  §  258  Wks.  1827  II.  12  It  is  in  glandular 
parts  chiefly  that  scirrhosity  is  observed.  1822-29  food's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  387  The  existence  of  transverse  fila- 
ments [in  the  gut]  is  generally  preceded  by  scirrhosity. 

ScirrllOUS  (srrss,  sk-),  a.  Also  6  schirrhouse, 
7  skirrous,  skyrrhus,  7,  9  scirrous,  7-9  schir- 
rous, 8  skirrhous.  [ad.  F.  scirr(h}enx  (i6th  c. ; 
now  squirreux],  ad.  mod.L.  scirrhosus^  f.  L.  scir- 
rhus :  see  SCIRRHUS  and  -ous.  Cf.  Sp.  escirroso, 
Pg.  ScirrhosO)  It.  $cirrosol\  Proceeding  from,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  resembling  a  scirrhus. 

1563  T.  GALE  Antidot.  i.  4  These  medicines,  .make  softe 
bodyes  whiche  bee  scirrhous  and  harde.  1599  A.  M.  tr. 
Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  362/2  For  harde  knobbes,  and 
Schirrhouse  tumefactiones.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  183 
The  substance  of  the  spleene  is  more  rare  and  open  then 
that  of  the  Liuer,  but  yet  is  oftner  afilicted  with  scirrhous 
tumors.  1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  186  The  entrails  of  man., 
become  far  harder  and  faster,  and  more  Schirrous  than  they 
were  before.  1674-7  J-hloLiNsAnat.Obs,  (1896)  23  The  Liver 
preternaturally  large  and  Skyrrhus.  1754-64  SMELLIE  Mid- 
wifery I.  132  The  parts  will  grow  schirrous  and  a  cancer 
ensue.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  33/1,  I  believe  he  has 
a  scirrhous  liver.  1790  J.  C.  SMYTH  in  Med.  Cotnnatn,  II. 
481  A.  .tumor  of  the  indolent  or  skirrhous  kind.  1855  RAMS- 
BOTHAM  Obst.  Med.  $  Sur^.  227  Skirrhous  glands  may  be 
detected  by  their  being  more  or  less  firmly  attached  to  the 
surrounding  structures.  1878  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  119 
Scirrhous  cancer. 

b.  transf.  Indurated ;  covered  with  hard  ex- 
crescences. Also  )?£•. 

1658  FRANCK  Northern  Mem.  (1821)  299  Worms  that  are 
taken  and  drag'd  forth  out  of  a  hard  and  skirrous  earth.  1781 
SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Tour  Flanders  Wks.  1797  II.  97  A  fine 
portrait  ofVesalius  the  Anatomist,  when  young,  by  Tin- 
toret.  He  has  a  skirrous  bone  in  his  left  hand,  the  other 
holds  a  compass.  1816  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XVI.  512  In 
attempting  to  produce  an  effect  upon  schirrous  hearts  and 
distempered  intellects.  1842  TENNYSON  Antphiond\  Blow, 
flute,  and  stir  the  stiff-set  sprigs,  And  scirrhous  roots  and 
tendons.  1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret  i.  ii.  (1874)  7  The  father 
disclosed  a  merry  expression  of  face,  shining,  scirrhous  skin, 
and  a  plump,  ruby  head. 

Hence  Sci*rrhousness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

i|  Scirrhus  (si-r#s,  sk-).  Path.  PI.  scirrhi, 
also  anglicized  scirrhusses.  Also  7  skyrrhus, 
schirrous,  7-8  schirrhus,  8-9  schirrus,  //.  7 
scirri,  8  schirri.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  fffcipposj  pro- 
perly ffKipos  a  hard  coat  or  covering,  a  hardened 
swelling  or  tumour,  related  to  atcipos  hard.  Cf. 
F.  scirre  (i6th  c. ;  now  squirre}^  Sp.  escirrOj  Pg. 
scirrhot  scirro.  It.  scirro.] 

1.  A  hard,  firm,  and  almost  painless  swelling  or 
tumour ;  now  spec,  a  hard  cancer. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  460  In  this  place  sayth  Bauhine 
..I  found  a  scirrhus  or  hard  tumor.  1638  ROWLAND  tr. 
Movfct's  Theat.  Ins.  1000  For  a  Schirrous  of  the  womb  he 
useth  a  Buprestis.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Worthy  Commun.  ii. 
§  3.  140  The  Priest.,  thrusts  his  hand  into  the  region  of  the 
lower  belly,  and  looks  if  there  be  an  ulcer,  or  a  scirrhus. 
1674-7  J-  MoLiNS-^xa/.  Obs.  (1896)  20  The  weaknesse  of  the 
Liver  caused  by  a  Skyrrhus.  1681  tr.  Willis1  Rent.  Med. 
Wks.  Vocab.,  Schirri  and  scirri  are  hard  swellings  in  the 
flesh,  without  pain,  but  hardly  curable.  1684  BOYLE  Poroitsn. 
Anim.  $  Solid  Bodies  vi.  55  The  outward  Medicine  resolved 
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the  scirrhus.  1766  Gent!.  Mag.  Dec.  578/2  A  schirrus  in 
the  right  breast.. had  considerably  encreased,  looked  livid, 
oozed  a  little,  and  was  painful.  1782  HKBERDEN  Cotnm.  ui. 
(1806)  13  Dropsy. .or  scirrhi  of  some  of  the  viscera.  1866 
A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  46  A  scirrhus  is  a  hard  cancer 
in  which  the  fibrous  stroma  predominates. 

b.jfe; 

1646  FULLER  Wounded  Consc.  (1647)  22  And  when  that 
Callum,  Schirrus  or  Incrustation  drawn  over  it  by  nature.. 
is  once  fleyed  off,  the  Conscience  becomes  so  pliant  and 
supple,  that  the  least  imaginable  touch  is  painfull  unto  it. 

2.  The  disease  of  having  a  scirrhus  (sense  i) ; 
an  instance  or  attack  of  this  disease. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  in.  161  Of  the  congelations  of  these 
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1719  QUINCY  Cotnpl.  Disp.  121  It  somewhat  inclines  by 
Urine,  and  is  reckon'd  good  in  Schirri.  173*  ARBUTHNOT 
Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments,  etc.  323  And  many  chronical 
Distempers,  as  Jaundice,  Dropsy,  Schirrus's  and  Scurvies. 
1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Inftam.  126  To  regard  schirrus  as 
one  of  the  usual  effects  of  ordinary  inflammation.  187* 
PEASLEE  Ovar.  Tumors  20,  I  also  think  a  single  ovary  to 
be  more  frequently  affected  by  scirrhus  than  both.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  97  According  to  Douglas  Powell, 
scirrhus  is  the  most  frequent  form  [of  mediastinal  cancer]. 

Sciruy,  obs.  form  of  Scunvr. 

t  Sci  scitation.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  sciscita- 
tidn-em  inquiry,  f.  sciscitari  to  ask,  inquire,  ques- 
tion, f.  scisc-Zre  search,  seek  to  know,  inceptive  of 
siire  to  know.]  Questioning. 

1634  UP.  HALL  Contempt.  ^  .V*.  T.  i.  Annunc.  8  There  is  not 
a  more  noble  proofs  of  our  faith,  then.. without  all  sclscita- 
lion,  to  goe  blindfold  whither  he  will  lead  us.  1646  TRAPP 
John  ix.  7  He  believeth  and  doth  as  he  was  bidden,  without 
sciscitation.  1656  —  Heh.  xi.  8  He  is  to  be  obeyed  without 
M;iscitatio!i,  with  a  blinde  obedience.  1690  C.  NESSK  Hist. 
<y  Myst.  O.  <y  N.  Test,  I.  132  Abraham.. immediately  de- 
parted without  sciscitation  or  carnal  reasonings. 

[Seise  v. :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words.] 

Sciseme,  obs.  form  of  SCHISM. 

Seism 'a,  -e,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  SCHISM,  etc. 

Scissel  (si'sOl).  Also  7  scizell,  9  sizel,  scis- 
sil.e.  [a.  F.  cisaille  '  the  clipping  of  coyne  pre- 
sently after  the  stampe '  (Cotgr.  161 1),  verbal  noun 
from  cisailler  to  clip  with  shears.]  (See  quot.  1842.) 

1622  MALYNES  Anc.  LaiU'Merch,  282  The  wast  of  Copper, 
which  commeth  by  melting  of  Bullion,  remelting  of  the 
lirocage  and  Scizell,  and  by  working,  hammering,  often 
nealing  and  blaunching  of  the  moneys.  1834-6  BARLOW  in 
Encycl.  Metro/>.  (1845)  VIII.  613/2  The  remainder  of  the 
plate  between  the  holes  left  by  the  blank  was  remelted 
again,  under  the  denomination  Ofsiset,  1843  BKANDK  Diet. 
Sci.,  etc.,  Scissel,  the  clippings  of  various  metals  produced 
in  several  mechanical  operations  concerned  in  their  manu- 
facture. The  slips  or  plates  of  metal  out  of  which  circular 
blanks  have  been  cut  for  the  purpose  of  coinage  are  called 
scisstl  at  the  Mint.  1864  Chamb.  Encycl.  VI.  481/2  The 
scrap  left  after  the  blanks  are  cut  out,  called  scissel,  is  sent 
back  to  be  remelted.  1868  SEVD  Bullion  <y  Foreign  Exch. 
273  The  perforated  ribbons.. called  Scissel  go  back  to  the 
Melting  Room. 

[Scissible  ;  see  SCISSILE  a.,  quot.  1626.] 

Scissile  (si-sil),  a.  [ad.  L.  scissilist  f.  scindfre 
to  cut  or  divide.  Cf.  F.  scissile  (1611  Cotgr.),  It. 
scissile.]  Capable  of  being  cut  or  divided;  spec. 
in  Min.t  that  splits  into  laminae,  esp.  of  alum. 

1621  %VVDOWES  Nat.  Philos.  30  Hard  Allome  or  Allome 
Scissile  is  thicke,  and  cleaueth.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  846 
The  Differences  of.. Scissile  and  Not  Scissile  [1635  Scissible 
and  Not  Scissible] ;  and  many  other  Passions  of  Matter  are 
Plebeian  Notions.  1670  Phil.  Trans.  V.  2040  We  found  it 
(a  stone]  somewhat  scissile  and  reducible  by  a  knife  into 
thin  lamina's  or  plates.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments  \\.  (1735) 
194  Animal  Fat.. is  scissile  like  a  Solid.  1753  Chambers' 
Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Alum,  Scissile  or  fossile  Alum. 

Scission,  (si-Jan),  [a.  F.  scission  (i4th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.)  (  =  It.  sctssione),  ad.  late  L.  j«r- 
sion-em  a  cleaving  or  dividing,  f.  L.  scindere 
(ppl.  stem  sciss-)  to  cut  or  divide.] 

1.  The  action,  or  an  act  of  cutting  or  dividing,  as 
with  a  sharp  instrument. 

1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Trent,  v.  Hi.  357  Nerves  may  be 
many  ways  wounded,  viz.  by  Scission  or  Puncture.  1833 
KIRBY  Hab.  ty  Inst.  Anim.  I.  Introd.  25  Mix  them,  and  you 
have  an  animal  which  begins  to  absorb  fluid,  and . .  multiplies 
itself  by  scissions  or  germes. 

^'fig.  Division,  separation  ;  in  early  use  =  SCHISM. 

1443  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  II  (1814)  II.  33/1  Alsua  at  ferme  & 
faste  obedience  be  kepit  til  pur  haly  fadir  the  pape  Eugene 
..And  at  rigorouss  processis  be  maid  agaynis  |?e  fauoraris 
of  scissione,  &  the  agaynstandaris  of  be  said  obedience.  1736 
HERVEV  Mem.  Geo.  1 1,  252  A  scission  (which  is  the  term  the 
Poles  have  to  express  an  election  decided  by  arms  and  not 
by  voices).  1789  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1853)  II.  561  The  Princes 
of  the  blood,  .presented  and  published  a  memoir,  threaten- 
ing a  scission.  1798  Ibid.  IV.  246  If  on  a  temporary 
superiority  of  the  one  party,  the  other  is  to  resort  to  a  scis- 
sion of  the  Union,  no  federal  government  can  ever  exist. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  in.  iii.  (1872)  97  Things  ripen 
towards  downright  incompatibility  and  what  is  called  '  scis- 
sion'.  1870  BARING-GOULD  In  Exitu  Israel  I.  xiv.  185  The 
Church  was  divided  into  two  classes, .  .and  the  scission  be- 
tween them  was  almost  as  sharp  as  that  between  the  noble 
and  the  roturier.  1887  STEVENSON  Merry  Men,  etc.  (ed.  2) 
123  He  feared.. some  scission  in  the  continuity  of  man's 
experience. 

Scissiparity  (sisiparriti).  Bio!,  [f.  L.  sciss- 
ppl.  stem  of  scindfrc  to  cut  or  divide  +  par-ere  to 
produce,  bring  forth  +  -ITY.  Cf.  PARITY  a.]  Re- 
production by  fission,  fissiparity,  schizogenesis. 
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1877  BATEMAN  Darwinism  32  This  most  simple  mode  of 
reproduction  by  scissiparity  or  self-division  is  the  same  by 
which  cells  are  reproduced.     1901  Nature  12  Sept.  496/2 
On  scissiparity  in  the  Hydroides,  by  M.  Armand  Billard. 

So  Scissi-parous  a.  =  FissiPAROUS. 
1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms. 
Scissor  (si-zai),  v.     Also  7  cizar,  9  scissar. 
[f.  SCISSORS  sb.~\ 

1.  trans.  To  cut  with  scissors,  to  cut  «/,  off,  or 
into  pieces  with  scissors.     Also,  t  to  prepare  or 
trim  (the  beard)  with  scissors. 

1612  Two  Noble  K.  r.  ii.  59  My  poore  Chmne  too,  for  tis 
not  Cizard  iust  To  such  a  Favorites  glasse.  1840  L.  HUNT 
Seer  ix.  21/2  The  young  shoots  of  it  [sc.  ivy],. point  in 
a  most  elegant  manner  over  the  edge  of  a  glass  or 
decanter,  seeming  to  have  been  newly  scissared  forth 
by  some  fairy  hand.  1885  FENN  BrownsmitKs  Boy  24, 
I  scissored  off  two  or  three  berries  in  the  way  he  had  taught 
me.  1886  PallMattGaz.  2  Sept.  i  When  the  luckless  Abdul 
Aziz  was  scissored  into  a  bloody  grave.  1894  D.  C.  MURRAY 
Making  of  Novelist  31  Each  folio  being  scissored  into  half 
a  dozen  pieces. 

2.  To  clip  out  (extracts)  from  newspapers  or  the 
like.     Also  absoL 

1865  Dubl,  Univ.  Mag.  I.  146  Lucy  surreptitiously  scis- 
sored these  charming  songs,  and  kept  them  in  a  little 
volume.  1893  ],H-. \N:>  Mem.  II.  133,  1  had  for  a  long  time, 
at  intervals,  been  at  work  on  a  book  to  be  entitled  the 
4  Origin  of  American  Popular  Phrases '.  I  had  scissored 
from  newspapers,  collected  from  negro  minstrels  [etc.]. 

Scissorer  (si-zeraj).  U.S.  [f.  SCISSOR  v.  + 
-EK1.]  One  who  uses  scissors;  hence,  a  compiler. 

1878  Cornell  Rev.  Feb.  188  Ye  scissorers  of  the  college 
press  !    1898  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  26  Sept.  4/1  He  certainly  does 
show.,  considerable  ability  and  discrimination  asascissorer. 

Scissoring  (si'zerin),  vbl.  sb.  Also  scissors- 
ing,  [f.  SCISSOR  v.  +  -ING1.]  The  action  of 
cutting  with  scissors. 

iSaa  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  in  He  may  have  written  some 
pretty  things,  but  he  is  taken  now  to  slum,  scissorsing, 
namby  pamby,  and  is  quite  spoiled.  1892  MRS.  SALA 
Fatuous  People  4  By  half-past  ten  or  so  his  task  of  scissoring 
is  over. 

b.  //.  Clippings  made  with  scissors. 

1890  Bradford  Observer  6  Jan.  8/3  Is  it  [the  Review  of 
Reviews]  not  all  made  up  of  scissorings  from  the  magazines? 

Scissors  (si'zajz),  sb.  pi.  Forms :  a.  4-5  sis- 
soures,  sisours,  5  sesours,  syssoris,  sysors, 
-our(e)s,  -owrys,  sing,  -owre,  6  sycers,  sysers, 
syzers,  sis(z)ers,  6-8  sissars,  siz(z)ers,  7  sizars, 
sizzors,  sisscrs,  sissors,  sing,  sizar.  0.  5  cysors, 
sing,  cysowre,  5-6  cysars,  6  cysers,  -ours, 
cyzers,  cycers,  cyssers,  cisars,  sing,  cizar,  6-7 
ciz(z)ers,  7  cizars,  cissours,  cis(s)ers,  cissars. 
7.  6  seissoures,  7  scisers,  scizars,  scizzers, 
7-8  scissors,  scizzars,  7-9  scizzors,  scissars, 
7-  dial,  scithers  (see  also  K.D.D.),  8  scizers,  7- 
scissors.  [ME.  sisours,  cysowres,  a.  OF.  cisoires 
(mod.F,  only  in  the  sense  *  large  shears';  the  sense 
'scissors '  is  expressed  by  the  cognate  ciseaux,  pi.  of 
OF.  cisel,  mod.F.  ciseau:  see  CHISEL  sl>.)  =»  It. 
cesoje  (rare;  the  usual  word  1$  forbid},  a  fern.  pi. 
ad.  late  L.  *cisoria  (neut.)  pi.  of  cisorium  cutting 
instrument  (Vegetius,  4~5th  c.),  f.  -eis-t-cid?ret  the 
form  assumed  in  prepositional  compounds  by  cxs-t 
cxdtre  to  fell,  strike,  beat,  slay,  cut.  The  last 
sense,  rare  in  the  simple  vb.,  is  prominent  in  most 
of  the  compounds  (as  abscidtre}  conctdtre^  incidere, 
|  excidere} ;  hence  the  late  L.  use  of  cis-  instead  of 
cxs-  in  derivatives  related  to  this  sense. 

The  spelling  with  sc,  first  found  in  the  i6th  c.,  appears  to 
be  due  to  etymologizing  confusion  with  L.  scissor,  agent-n. 
f.  scindere  to  cut,  split,  rend.  (Cf.  also  scythe.)  There 
appears  to  be  no  evidence  of  this  confusion  at  an  earlier 
date,  though  in  Eng.  mediaeval  documents  scissor  (written 
also  cissor,  dsor)  was  the  usual  Latin  word  for  a  tailor.] 

1.  A  cutting  instrument  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
handled  blades,  so  pivoted  that  the  instrument  can 
be  opened  to  a  shape  resembling  that  of  the  letter 
X,  and  the  handles  then  brought  together  again  so 
as  to  cause  the  edges  of  the  blades  to  close  on  the 
object  to  be  cut. 

The  larger  instruments  of  this  kind,  especially  those  which 
are  too  large  to  be  manipulated  with  one  hand,  are  called 
shears.  Tailors  call  the  large  size  shears^  the  medium  size 
trimmers^  and  the  small  size  scissors  or  cuts.  In  Sc.  dia- 
lects all  sizes  of  the  article  are  called  shears,  the  word 
scissors  not  being  in  use. 

a.  in//,  form  with  plural  construction,  either  in 
singular  or  plural  sense.  When  qualification  by 
a  numeral  or  an  indefinite  article  is  required,  pair 
of  scissors  is  used. 

u.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  690  (Fairf.)  And  moo  berdys 
in  two  oures  Whhoute  Rasour  or  Sisoures  Y-made  then 
greyndes  be  of  sondes.  1:1400  Beryn  2916  Getith  a  peir 
sisours,  sherith  my  herd  a-noon.  Ibid.  2917  Som  went  to 
with  sesours.  £1450  Bk,  Curtasye  830  in  Babces  Bk.t  J>e 
snof  of  horn  dose  a-way  With  close  sesours,  as  I  ?ow  sayj 
pe  sesours  ben  schort  and  rownde  y-close,  With  plate  of 
irne  vp-on  bose.  1483  Act  i  Rich.  Iff,  c.  12  §  2  No  Mer- 
chant Stranger  ..shall  bring  into  this  Realm.  .Tailors  Shears, 
Sysors.  1530  PALSGR.  251/1  Payre  of  sycers,  ciseletz,  forces. 
c  1580  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  36  A  buttrice  and  pincers,  a 
hammer  and  naile,  an  aperne  and  siszers  for  head  and  for 
taile.  1592  GREENE  Quip  Utst.  Courtier  D  3  b,  Then  begins 
he  to  take  his  sissars  in  his  hand  and  his  combe.  1617 
MORYSON  I  tin.  u.  45  The  haire  on  his  chin.,  he  used  almost 
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daily  to  cut  it  with  his  sizers.  1650-63  COWLEY  Cutter  Cole- 
tnan  Street  i.  vi,  He.  .had  neither  mony  enough  to  hire  a 
Barber,  nor  buy  Sizars.  1682  SHADWELL  Lane.  Witches  u. 
22  Out  upon  that  filthy  visage,  My  maid  with  her  Sizars  in 
two  minutes  shall  Cut  me  a  Better  in  brown  paper.  1706 
VANBRUGH  Mistake  iv.  45  And  there's  thy  pretty  Pocket- 
Sissars  thou  hast  honour  d  me  with.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
i.  (Globe)  57,  I  found,  .one  Pair  of  large  Sizzers. 

0.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  65/1  A  Pare  of  cysors.  1487  Ann. 
Barbcr-Surg.  Lend.  (1890)  530  My  plaster  box.. and  the 
cysars  therein.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  175  His  man 
with  Cizers  nickes  him  like  a  foole.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy. 
II.  n.  87  A  paire  of  sharpe  cyzers,  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's 
Africa  ym.  304  They..shaue  off  their  haires  to  the  very 
bones  without  any  cizzers  or  rasors.  1673  E,  BROWNE  Trav. 
Germ.,  etc.  (1677)  161  Cut  in  pieces  with  "large  Cissars.  1686 
PLOT  Staff ordsh.  391  InthemanagementofherCisers.  111697 
AUBREY  Brief  Lives  (1898)  II.  21  He  would  bring  a  paire 
of  cizers  in  his  muffe. 

y,  1568  Gonsalvio's  S£.  Inquis.  Pref.  *B  iij  b,  This  gentle- 
man, .toke  a  paire  of  scissoures,  and  pared  his  maker  where 
he  was  ouergrowne.  x6iz  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  ( 1653) 
17  Two  pair  of  good  Scissers  for  to  cut  hair.  1664  WOOD 
Life  (O.  H.S.)  II.  8  For  grinding  my  scithers,  2i/.  1673 
RAY  Journ,  Low  C.  460  They  take  the  fairest  bunches,  and 
with  a  pair  of  scissers  snip  off  all  the  faulty  grapes.  1783 
J.  COLLIER  Mus.  Trav.  (ed.  4)  104  Clipping  my  beard  with 
a  pair  of  scissars,  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Caubul  (1842)  I. 
103  Their  beards . .  are  never  touched  by  scissors.  183*  G.  R. 
PORTER  Porcelain,  A-  Gl.  iv.  172  Any  superabundance  of 
material  is  cut  away  by  the  scissors  while  the  glass  is  red- 
hot.  1856  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Mech.  Philos.  99  Scissors  and 
carpenters'  pincers  are  examples  of  double  levers  of  the  first 
kind.  1886  H.  C.  DENT  Yr.  Brazil  409  My  men  advocated 
.  .cutting  them  [sc.  ticks]  in  two  with  scissors, 
f  b.  in  sing,  form,  =  pair  of  scissors,  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  78/2  Cysowre,  forpex.    Ibid.  4^6/2 
Sysowre,  schere,_/I>r/£.r.  1611  COTGR.,  Ciselet^  a  little  sizar, 
or  chisel!.     Ibid,,  Forcetie,  a  clzar,  a  small  paire  of  sheer  es. 
Tic.   in//,  form  construed  as  sing.    rare. 

1843  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin,  Meet.  xxix.  390,  I  removed  the 
callous  edges  with  a  scissors.  1847  EMILY  BRONTE  Wuther. 
ing  Heights  ix,  Now  don't  you  think  the  lad  would  be  hand- 
somer cropped?,  .get  me  a  scissors.  1849  Miss  WARNER 
Wide  Wide  World'\\t  What  a  lovely  scissors  !  did  you  choose 
it,  mamma,  or  did  it  belong  to  the  box  ?  1906  Westm.  Gaz. 
21  Mar.  12/1  Which  is  easily  removed  with  a  scissors. 

d.  transf.  and  _/?£•.     (Cf.  shears,  which  is  more 
common  in  dignified  metaphor.) 

1655  tr.  Com.  Hist.  Francion  in.  75  This  good  Servant., 
somewhat  courtailed  our  Commons,  and  for  this  reason  we 
gave  him  the  nick-name  of  being  Hortensius  his  Sissors. 
1744  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  v.  698  Aid  me,  to  keep  pace  With 
destiny;  and  ere  her  scissars  cut  My  thread  of  life,  to  break 
this  tougher  thread  Of  moral  death,  that  ties  me  to  the 
world.  1770  tr.  Mme.  Du  Bacage's  Lett.  II.  211  The 
scissars  of  time  cut  their  [Alps']  summits  into  a  thousand 
strange  forms.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  fy  Pr.  u.  xvi.  169  And 
Jocehn's  Boswellean  Narrative  suddenly  shorn  through  by 
the  scissors  of  Destiny,  ends.  1883  Sat.  Rev.  13  Oct.  464/2 
A  Life  of  Gargantua  on  which  he  has  plied  the  not  unneces- 
sary scissors. 

e.  Scissors  and  paste  (^  paste  and  scissors] :  pro- 
verbially referred  to  as  the  instruments  used  by  the 
newspaper  sub-editor  or  the  mere  mechanical  com- 
piler. Altoatfrid. 

1817  SCOTT  Let.  16  June  in  Lockhart  (1837)  IV.  65  The 
incidents  selected  should  have  some  reference  to  amusement 
as  well  as  information,  and  may  be  occasionally  abridged 
in  the  narration  ;  but,  after  all,  paste  and  scissors  form  your 
principal  materials.  i8a6  K.  REYNOLDS  Life  $  T.  II.  408, 
I  hastily  commenced  an  alteration,  and  as  hastily  concluded 
it,  aided  with  those  two  effective  co-operators,  paste  and 
scissors.  1867  Chamb.  Jrnl.  14  Dec.  785/1  (title  of  article) 
Scissors  and  Paste. 

2.  Wrestling.  A  grip  with  the  wrists  crossed  like 
a  pair  of  scissors.     Also  attrib. 

1904  SKINNER  Jiu-jitsu  117  Hasami  Shime,  or  Scissors 
Grip.  1909  Daily  Chron.  10  Feb.  8/1  At  the  second  meeting 
Crozier  quickly  fixed  his  favourite  scissors  hold.  Ibid.  8/2 
In  the  second  bout  Crozier,  after  a  few  minutes,  again  put 
the  scissors  on,  and  this  time  pinned  his  man  down  after 
using  the  double  nelson. 

3.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  gripping  a  block 
of  stone. 

1892  STEVENSON  A  cross  the  Plains  icfi  That  two  men  should 
handle  a  stone  so  heavy,  even  swinging  in  the  scissors. 

4.  slang.  An  exclamation  of  disgust  or  impatience. 
1843  SKLBY  Ant.  fy  Cl.  (Farmer),  Oh,  scissors;  insinuate 

that  it  takes  nine  of  us  to  make  a  man!  i893MiLLiKEN  'Arry 
Ballads  33/1  Oh,  scissors  !  jest  didn't  we  give  'em  tantivy. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  in  form  scissor-}, 
as  scissor-blade,  -case,  -maker ^  -smith  ;  scissor-liket 
-tailed, -winged zfys,.'  scissor(s-fashiont-wise ^advs.  ; 
scissor-beak,  -bill,  a  skimmer  or  shearwater, 
esp.  Rhynchops  nigra ;  scissor  bird  =•  scissor-tail\ 
scissor(s)-grinder,  (a)  a  man  who  grinds  scissors ; 
(d)  a  dial,  name  for  the  nightjar,  Caprimulgus 
europseus ;  scissor-tail,  either  of  two  American 
birds  of  the  family  Tyrannidse,  Milvulus  forficatns 
and  M.  tyrannus ;  scissor-tooth,  the  sectorial  or 
carnassial  tooth  of  a  carnivore. 

1839  DARWIN  Voy  Nat.  vii.  (1845)  137,  I  here  saw  a  very 
extraordinary  bird,  called  the  *Scissor-beak  (Rhynchops 


constitute  a  group  of  night  birds.  Ibid.t  The  Indian  Scissor- 
bill  (Rhynchops  orientalis}.  Ibid.  II.  161  The  'Scissor 
Bird  of  the  Brazilians  (Milvulus  tyrannus\ . .  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  United  States.  1879  St.  Georges  Hosp. 


SCISSURE. 
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fashion  through  the  water.  1869  LOWKLL  Under  the  Willows 
227  Here  The  *Scissors-grinder,  pausing,  doffs  his  hat.  1893 
in  Cohens-Hardy  Broad  Norfolk  50  The  Nightjar  [is  known 
as  the]  '  Scissor-grinder '.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Cotittn.  Agric. 
(1869)  316  It  [sc.  the  instrument]  consists  of  a  *scissor-like 
frame.  1886  GUNTHER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  77^/2  They 
[the  piked  dog-fish)  cut  the  lines  with  their  scissors-like 
teeth.  1704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4082/4  *Scizer  or  Knife-maker. 
1623-4  Act  21  Jos.  /,  c.  31  §  6  The  Occupacion  of  a  Cutler, 
*Scissorsmith,  Shearsmith  or  Sicklesmith.  1813  Examiner 
10  May  294/2  S.  Broadhead  and  E.  Gurney,  Sheffield, 
scissor-smiths.  1839  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  vii.  (1845)  138  A 
bird  with  a  forked  tail,  terminated  by  two  long  feathers 
(Tyrannus  savana)  and  named  by  the  Spaniards  *scissor- 
tail,  is  very  common  near  Buenos  Ayres.  1872  COUES  Key 
N.  Amer.  Birds  169  Swallow-tailed  Flycatcher.  Scissor- 
tail.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  in.  816  Scizzors-tail,  Mil- 
vulits  forficatus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Tyran- 
nidx.  1823  LATHAM  Gen.  Hist.  Birds  VII.  348  "Scissars- 
tailed  Goatsucker. ..  Inhabits  Paraguay.  18x1  SHAW  Gen. 
Zool.  VIII.  i.  280  Scissars-tailed  humming-bird.  Trochilus 
Furcifer.  . .  Native  of  Paraguay.  1840  Cuvier's  Anint. 
Kingd.  151  The  carnassier,  or  *scissor-tooth.  1894  Outing 
(U.  S.)  XXIV.  53/1  A  short,  .column  of  *scissor-winged 
birds.  1873  C.  W.  THOMSON  Depths  of  Sea  v.  214  A  pair  of 
scoops ..  close  upon  one  another  *scissorwise  on  a  hinge. 

Scissure  (si-Jiiu).  ?  Obs.  Also  6  scissur.  [a. 
F.  scissure  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Dai  m.),  ad.  L.stissiira, 
i.  scindtrc  (pa.  pple.  scissus)  to  cut,  divide :  see 
SCISSION.] 

1.  A  longitudinal  cleft  or  opening  made  by  cut- 
ting or  separation  of  parts  ;  a  rent,  fissure. 

1511  Guylforde's  Pilgr.  (Camden)  26  Therby  also,  .is  a  scis- 
sure  or  clyfte  in  the  stone  rok,  so  moche  that  a  man  almoste 
may  lye  therin.  1616  S.  PRICE  Ephesus  Warn.  37  Like  an 
earthquake,,  .whose  rent  &  scissure  is  the  breaking  of  the 
heart.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Pet.  iii.  9  A  robe  that  is  thus 
artificially  mangled,  if  the  scissures  and  breaches  be  reconciled 
with '  borders  of  Gold  and  studdes  of  Silver ', . .  appeares  more 
glorious,  than  the  former  continuity  could  have  made  it .  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Scissure,^  cleft,  a  cut  or  rent ;  the  division 
or  parting  of  a  river,  a  1660  HAMMOND  Sertti.  ii.  (1664)  20  As 
when  the  Body  is  torn  asunder,  the  Soul  is  without  any 
farther  act  of  violence  forced  out  of  its  place,  that  it  takes 
its  flight  home  to  Heaven,  being  thus  let  out  at  the  Scissure, 
as  at  the  Window.  1681  H.  MORE  Exf.  Dun.  6  As  if  a 
Clayie  ground  should  cleave  with  a  wide  scissure  and 
swallow  down  a  sudden  Torrent.  1759  tr.  DiihameCs  Husb. 
(1762)  i.  viii.  37  And  divides  it,  by  making  in  a  manner  a 
scissure.  1822  T.  TAYLOR  Apuleius  169  He  thought  that 
the  wounds  which  he  had  made  with  his  lance  would  re- 
semble the  scissures  of  teeth. 

b.  fig.  A  split,  division,  schism. 

[1634  M.  WILSON  Charity  Maintained  I.  v.  §  3.  152  Con- 
trary to  which,  is  Schisme,  from  the  Greeke  word  signifying 
Scissure,  orDiuision.]  1643  HOWELL  Tru  Informer  (1661) 
22_  To  proceed  in  the  true  discovery  of  these  Domestick 
scissures.  1644  —  Engl.  Tears  181  Torn  and  rent  into  so 
many  scissures  and  Sects,  r  1645  —  Lett.  (1655)  III.  iii.  6 
To  this  Sect  [the  Presbyterians]  may  be  imputed  all  the 
scissures  that  have  happen'd  in  Christianity.  1647  HAM- 
MOND Power  of  Keys  tv.  67  It  would  both  unpeople  their 
assemblies,  and  necessarily  cause  a  dangerous  scissure  in 
the  multitude.  1654  BRAMHALL  Just  Vind.  ii.  (1661)  14 
Schisme  signifies  a  criminous  scissure,  rent,  or  division  in 
the  Church. 

2.  Anat.,  etc.  A  natural  cleft  or  opening  in  an 
organ  or  part. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  263  Scissure  is  a  passioun  in  a 
mannes  tunge  t>at  is  as  it  were  kutting.  1607  TOPSEI.L 
Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  340  In  the  male  [hysna,  under  the 
tail]  there  is  a  scissure  like  the  secrets  of  a  female.  1642 
H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  (1647)  Notes  138/2  It  being  a  round 
fruit,  and  ^representing  the  seminall  fullnesse  of  the  Earth, 
by  its  scisYure  in  the  side,  full  of  kernells  or  seeds.  1658 
A.  Fox  IVurlz*  Surg.  n.  viii.  71  If  you  find  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  skin,  neither  fracture  nor  scissure.  1668  WILKINS 
Real  Char.  u.  vii.  177  That  Scissure  of  the  Face  through 
which  we  breath  and  receive  our  nourishment.  1725  Brad- 
ley s  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Liver,  These  two  Lobes  [of  the  Liver] 
.are  separated  by  a  Scissure  or  Cleft  through  which  the 
Umbelical  Vein  enters.  1822-29  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3) 
IV.  633  Whether  the  blood  occupy  the  great  interlobular 
scissure,  and  thus  lie  upon  the  corpus  callosum. 
t  b.  A  segment.  Obs. 

1662  H.  STUBBE  Indian  Nectar  iii.  20  It  is.. divided  into 
several  scissures,  and  pieces,  as  is  a  cow's  kidney. 

3.  The  action  of  cutting. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  8  Socrates  with  many 
mo  in  wisedome  excellent, ..  Let  growe  their  here  without 
cutting  or  scissure. 

Soissym,  obs.  form  of  SCHISM. 

t  Scitament.  0&s.-°  [ad.  L.  scftamenta  neut. 
pi.,  f.  stilus  elegant,  dainty,  pa.  pple  of  sciscere: 
see  SCISCITATION.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Scitament,  a  kind  of  meat  having 
a  very  pleasant  taste;  Also  pleasantness,  or  a  fine  or  witty 
thing  set  to  adorn  ones  talk. 

ScitamineOUS  (sitami-nfas),  a.  Bot.  Also 
scitaminous.  [f.  mod.L.  Scitamituss  (1810  R. 
Brown  Prodr.  305, altered  form  of  Scitamina.  neut. 
pi.,  the  name  given  to  this  order  by  Linnaeus  1751, 
suggested  by  L.  scilamenla:  see  prec.)  +  -ous.] 
Qf  or  pertaining  to  the  Scitaininex,  a  former  order 
of  monocotyledonous  tropical  plants,  including  the 
present  orders  Musacess  and  Zingiberacex. 

1806  TURTON  tr.  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  VII.  Expl.  Terms, 
Scitamineotis,  of  a  spicy  taste  and  odour.  1818  COLEBROOKE 
Import  Colonial  Corn  130  It  is  to  be  had.. from  yams, 
potatoes,  arrow-roots,,  .orchideous  roots  and  scitamineous. 
'8"4  LOUDON  Encycl.  Card.  (ed.  2)  950  Scitaminous,  or 


been  given.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  (1855)  175  Palms  and 
scitamineous  plants. 

Scitation,  obs.  form  of  CITATION. 

t  Scite.  06s.~°  [ad.  L.  scttum  (plebis}  a  decree 
or  ordinance  (of  the  people),  neut.  pa.  pple.  of 
sciscere  to  accept,  approve,  hence  to  appoint,  de- 
cree, ordain.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Scite,  an  Ordinance,  Decree,  or 
Statute. 

Scite,  obs.  form  of  CITE  v.  and  CITY. 

Scithers,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  SCISSORS. 

Scitie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  CITY. 

tSci'ture.  06s.-1  [f.  L.  self-,  ppl.stemof.sa>* 
to  know  +  -UHE.]  Knowledge. 

c  1540  Privy  Seal  of  Hen.  VIII  Miscell.  I!k.  (A.O.)  xxx. 
18  Know  ye  that  we  of  our  certen  Sciture  and  mere  mocion 
.  .haue  given  licence  [etc.]. 

Sciurine  (saniirin),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  scifir-us, 
ad.  Gr.  axiovpos  squirrel  (f.  rj«id  shadow  +  oiipa  tail) 
+  -INK.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
Scittrus  or  subfamily  Sciurinaz  of  squirrels,  b.  sb. 
A  sciurine  rodent ;  a  squirrel. 

1842  BKANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Sciurints.  ..The  name  of  a 
family  of  Rodents  of  which  the  genus  Sciurns  is  the  type. 
1859-62  SIR  J.  RICHARDSON,  etc.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  (1868)  I. 
212  The  Sciurine  Petaurist  (Petaurus  sciureus}  or  Sugar 
Squirrel.  1877  COUES  &  ALLEN  N.Amer.  Rodentia  830  It  is 
at  once  recognizable  by.. its  general  Sciurine  form.  1883 
Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  416/2  In  the  Sciurine  and  Hystricine 
Rodents  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  distinct. 

Sciuroid  (s3i,iu»Toid),  a.  [f.  L.  sciur-us  (see 
prec.)  +  -OID.] 

1.  Zool.  Of  orpertaining  to  the  Sfiiiridss,  or  squirrel- 
family.  1891  in  Century  Diet. 

2.  Bot.  'Curved  and  bushy,  like  a  squirrel's  tail' 
(B.  D.  Jackson  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms  1900). 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Sciuromorph.  (s3i|ius-rompjf),(Z.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Sciuromorph-a  neut.  pi.,  f.  Gr.  aaiovpos  (see  SCI- 
URINE) +  /<op07j  form.]  A  rodent  of  the  superfamily 
Sciuromorpha,  comprising  the  Sciuridx,  Anoma- 
luridse.,  etc. 

1882  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XX.  423  The  sciuromorphs  (squir- 
rels and  marmots).  1891  in  Century  Diet. 

Hence  Scmromo-rphic,Sciuromo-rphinea<^., 
of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the  Sciuromorpha. 

ifyl^Ce'ttury  Diet.  s.v.  Sciuridx,  A  family  of  sciuromor- 
phicsimplicident  rodent  mammals.  iSc^At/ienxufrt^i  Mar. 
415/3  Mr.  F.  G.  Parsons  read  a  paper  on  the  myology  of 
the  hystricomorphine  and  sciuromorphine  rodents. 

Sck-,  an  occasional  ME.  spelling  for  Sc-  or  SK-. 

Sol-  :  ME.  and  Sc.  variant  of  SL-. 

Sclaff  (sklaef),  v.  Golf.  [A  use  of  Sc.  sclaff 
'  to  strike  with  the  open  hand  or  with  anything 
having  a  flat  surface  ',  '  to  walk  in  a  clumsy  way 
without  properly  lifting  the  feet,  to  shuffle  along'. 
Prob.  of  onomatopoeic  origin;  cf.  sclaff  sb.,  'the 
noise  made  by  a  slight  blow '  or  '  in  shuffling  the 
feet'  (E.D.D.).]  a.  intr.  (See  quot.  1897.)  b. 
trans.  To  scrape  (the  ground)  behind  the  ball  in 
striking ;  also,  to  hit  (a  ball)  after  having  scraped 
the  ground  with  the  club.  Hence  Solaffed///.  a., 
Scla'ffing  vbl.  sb. 

1893  A.  LANG  in  Longm.  Mag.  Apr.  651  That  they  might 
toe  or  heel  the  ball  And  sclaff  along  like  me.  1896  W.  PARK 
Jr.  Game  of  Golf  ^(K)  In  balling  a  ball  the  stroke  is  played 
with  the  intention  of  lofting  it  high  in  the  air,  whereas  a 
sclaffed  ball  is  not  necessarily  lofted  high.  1897  Encycl. 


.   .,  „ g  the 

ground  behind  the  ball.  1004  Westm.  Gaz,  13  May  3/1  An 
uncertain  proportion  are  snorter,  in  consequence  of  sclaffing 
the  ground,  than  the  players  had  intended. 

Sclave,  Solavic,  Selavonian  :  see  SLAV,  etc. 

II  Sclera  (sklI»Ta).  [mod.L.  f.  Gr.  ait\r]pus 
hard.]  The  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eyeball. 

1888  J.  M.  CLARKE  in  Jrnl.  Mprphol.  II.  261  Immature 
eyes,  in  which  the  sclera  has  attained  no  excessive  growth. 

t  Scle-ragogist.  Obs.~l  [f.  next  + -IST.]  One 
who  practises 'scleragogy',  a  rigorous  ascetic. 

a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $  Man.  Ch.  (1642)  403  Ascetic 
and  Scleragogists  they  were  in  most  .  .rigid  manner. 

t  Sde'ragOgy.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  0K\i]payojyta 
hardy  training,  1.  ax\rjp-at  hard,  harsh  +  d-yory-ij 
conducting,  guiding.]  Severe  discipline  or  training  ; 
hard  treatment  of  the  body  ;  mortification. 

1621  Bp.  MOUNTAOU  Dialritx  379  Amongst  Christians, 
that  Scleragogie  of  the  ancient  Monks  and  Ascetje  was  in 
feeding  vpon  those  \a\ara.  1659  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Alliance 
Dill.  Off.  149  Godly  sorrow  or  contrition,  which  the  Sclera- 
gogy.. was  most  like  to  create.  1680  Counterplots  is  We 
have  heard  from  St.  Jerome  of  the  abstinence  and  Sclera- 
gogy of  Montanus. 

Scleral  (sklle-ral),  a.  [f.  SOLERA  +  -AL.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  sclera  or  sclerotic. 

1869  G.  LAWSON  Dit.  Eye  (1874)  130  The  blade  is  now 
pushed  on  a  little  way  in  the  scleraf  plane.  1888  J.  M. 
CLARKE  in  Jrnl.  Morphol.  II.  266  The  scleral  portion  of 
the  visual  surface  is  of  the  same  structure  as  the  test,  1890 
Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  III.  XXXIX.  410  In  the  compound 
eye  of  Phacops  are  continuous  patches  of  scleral  integu- 
ment between  the  ommatidia. 

Scleranth  (sklie-ranh).  Bot.  [Shortened  ad 
mod.L.  Scliranthese,,  i.  Sclcranthus  (see  below), 


f.  Gr.  aK\t;p-6s  hard  +  av$os  flower.]  A  plant  be- 
longing to  the  N.O.  Scleranthex,  of  which  the 
typical  genus  is  Sderanthus  or  Knot-grass. 

1846  LINDLEY  Veget,  Kingd.  513  Those  perigynous  plants 
which  are  stationed  with  Scleranths  in  Ficoidals. 

Sclere  (skll-u).  Zool.  [ad.  Gr.  a/c\rjp6v,  neut.  of 
trK\r]p6s  hard.]  A  hard  siliceous  or  calcareous  body 
forming  an  element  in  the  skeleton  of  a  sponge. 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  413/1  The  walls  of 
Ascetta  are  strengthened  by  calcareous  scleres,  more  espe- 
cially designated  as  spicules. 

Sclereicl  (skllo-rr'iid).  Bot.  Also  selerid. 
[Irreg.  f.  Gr.  (7«Xnp-os  hard  :  see  -u>.]  (See  quot.) 

1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Hot.  Terms  233/2  Sdereid,  a 
sclerotic  or  stone-cell,  a  strongly  thickened  or  lignified  cell ; 
it  is  sometimes  spelled  Selerid. 

II  Sclerema  (skliorrma).  Also  seleremia. 
[mod.L.  form  of  F.  sclereme,  f.  Gr.  aaXrjp-os  hard, 
on  the  supposed  analogy  of  cedeme  CEnEMA.  The 
form  in  -ia  is  due  to  assimilation  to  other  names 
of  diseases.]  (See  quot.  1858.) 

1858  MAYSE  Expos,  Lex.,  Sclerema,  Scleremia,  term  for 
i  the  hardening  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  new-born  infants. 
,  1879  KHORY  Digest  Med.  60  The  skin  has  a  peculiar  marble- 
like  feel  in  sclerema  and  in  morphoea.  1899  All/'iilt's  Sysf. 
A  fed.  VIII.  675  The  genus  '  seleremia  ',  in  which  he  included 
also  the  cedematous  scierema  of  infants. 

II  Sclerenchyma  (skliore-rjkima).  Also  angli- 
cized selere'nehym.  [mod.L.,f.  Gr.  an\ijp-6s  hard 
-f  iyxv/m  an  infusion,  after  parenchyma.] 

1.  Zool.  The  hard  substance  of  the   calcareous 
skeleton  of  sclerodermic  corals. 

1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Ctclcnt.  161  The  'sclerenchyma'  or 
coral  tissue. 

2.  Bot.   (See  quot.  1900.) 

1873  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sac  Bot.  106  The  scleren- 
cbyma  in  the  carpel  of  stone-fruits  (the  tissue  of  the  stone 
in  Prunus,  Cocos,  £c.)  forms  closed  massive  layers.  1881 
Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  15/2  De  Bary  includes  under  the  name 
of  sclerenchyma  all  the  hard  thickened  cells  of  plants,  whether 
long  or  short,  which  have  become  greatly  thickened,  and 
whose  cavity  is  nearly  if  not  quite  obliterated.  1883  HUX- 
LEY Pi-ttct.  Biol.  57  The  dark-brown  bands,  .consist  of  cells 
which  are  so  much  elongated  as  almost  to  deserve  tbe  name 
of  fibres  and  constitute  what  is  termed  sclerenchyma.  1900 
B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  Sclerenchyma,  (i)  for- 
merly applied  to  stone-cells,  sclereids ;  (2)  afterwards  pro- 
posed for  bast  or  liber  cells,  which  are  immensely  thickened, 
with  their  protoplasm  lost. 

attrib.  1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  16/1  The  wall  of  the 
sclerenchym  fibre  often  exhibits  peculiar  split-like  pitted 
markings.  1882  BOWER  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sci.  XXII.  287 
Long  unbranched  sclerenchyma  fibres  with  smooth  walls. 

Sclereiichymatous  (skliorerjki-matas),  a. 
[f.  mod.L.  sclerencliytnat-,  SCLERENCHYMA  +  -ous.] 
Consisting  of,  or  containing  sclerenchyma. 

1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Ccelent.  215  The  numerous  lamina;  of 
a  sclerenchymatous  deposit.  1881  BOWER  in  Q.  Jrnl. 
Microsc.  Sci.  XXI.  20  Scattered  irregularly  through  the 
cortical  tissue. .are  sclerenchymatous  cells. 

II  Scleriasis  (skli»r3i-asis).  rath.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  ax\rjp-6s  hard,  after  elephantiasis.]  A  hard 
tumour  or  induration  ;  a  scirrhus. 

1684  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.,  Scleriasis,  is  a  Hardness 
of  any  part.  1849  in  CRAIG.  1869  Lancet  18  Dec.  842/2 
Dr.  Fagge  brought  to  the  Society  a  living  specimen  of 
Scleriasis  or  Scleroderma.  1872  J.  L.  MILTON  Dis.  Skin 
333  Diffused  Scleroderma  (Scleriasis']. 

Solerid,  variant  of  SCLEREID. 

Sclerite  (skli»-rait).  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  ax\rip-6s 
hard  +  -ITE.]  In  the  anatomy  of  invertebrates, 
each  of  the  definite  component  portions  into  which 
the  hard  portion  of  the  substance  of  certain  animals 
is  divided. 

1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Ctrlent.  161  Five  kinds  of  these  spi- 
cules,  or  'sclerites'.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anint.  vii. 
410  [In  the  cockroach.]  On  the  under  side  of  the  lingua  are 
two  broader  sclerites,  which  also  unite  and  form  an  arch. 
1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  141  note,  In  the 
neck  there  are  certain  chitinous  pieces,  or  cervical  sclerites. 
1894  Athenzuin  10  Feb.  184/1  He  [M.  Laurie]  considered 
the  first  two  ventral  sclerites  of  the  abdomen  to  be  append- 
ages and  not  sternites. 

HenceScleri-tioa.,  pertaining  to  sclerites ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  sclerite. 

Scleritis  (sklfarei'tis).  [f.  SCLERA  +  -ITIS.] 
Inflammation  of  the  sclera,  sclerotitis. 

1861  BUMSTEAD  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  703  Affections.. due  to 
parenchymatous  scleritis  are  rarer  still. 

Sclero-  (sklI»T0),  occurring  in  scientific  terms. 

1.  As  combining  form  of  Gr.  ax\r;p6-s  hard. 
ScleTobra'chiate  a.  [L.  brachium  arm],  the  dis- 
tinctive epithet  of  those  brachiopods  in  which  the 
arms  are  supported  by  a  hard  plate.  Scle  ro- 
da'ctyle  a.  Path.  [Gr.  5a*TtAoi  finger],  suffering 
from  ScleToda'ctyly  [mod.L.  sclerodaclylid\,  a 
form  of  sclerodermia  affecting  the  fingers  and  toes. 
ScleToske-letal  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  Sole'ro-ske'leton,  the  hardened  or  ossified 
fibrous  and  tendinous  tissues  which  enclose  organs. 

1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  163  *Sclerobrachiate- 
Brachiopods  (.Sclerolrachiata).  1899  Alltulfi  Syst.  Med. 
V 1 1 1 . 676  The  fingers  [may  become] '  clawed '  ("sclerodaclyle, 
acroscleroderma).  1897  Ibid.  II.  74  Well-advanced  cases 
(of  leprosy]  have  frequently  been  confounded  with . .  *sclero- 
dactyjy  [etc.].  1884  COL-ES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  (ed.  2)  134 
Certain  bones  developed  apart  from  the  systematic  endo- 
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skeleton,  in  fibrous  tissue,  are  called  *scleroskeletal.  1854 
OWEN  in  Cire.  Set.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  163  Those  [bones]  de- 
veloped  in  tendons,  ligaments,  and  aponeuroses,  [formj  the 
1  *sclero-skeleton  '. 

2.  As  combining  form  of  SOLERA  (chiefly  written 
with  hyphen).     Scle:ro-coTneala.,  pertaining  to 
the  sclerotic  coat  and  the  cornea.      SoleTO-iri'tis, 
inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  coat  and  the  iris. 

1876  Ctin.  Sac.  Trans.  IX.  3  The  plan  I  now  adopt  is  to 
make  a  very  small  incision  in  the  sclero-corneal  junction. 

3.  Used   (after   SCLEEOTIUM,   SCLEROTIC   a.2)   to 
form  the  names  of  a  number  of  chemical  substances 
obtained  from  ergot,  e.g.  sclere-rythrin,  a  red 
colouring  matter  ;  sclerormrcin,  a  gummy  nitro- 
genous substance. 

1876  Pharm.  Jrnl.  17  June  1001/1  Scleromucin.  Ibid. 
1001/2  Sclererythrin.  Sclerolodin.  Ibid.  1002/1  Scleroxan- 
thin.  Sclerokrystallin.  1878  F.  H.  BUTI.EK  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
VIII.  521  [Ergot  contains]  minute  quantities  of  sclererythrin, 
scleroiodin,  with  sclerokrystallin,  scleroxanthin,  and  other 
substances. 

Sclerobase  (sklia-rob^s).  ZooL  Also  in  mod. 
L.  form  sclero'basis.  [f,  Gr.  fftt\T]p6-s  hard  + 
Qaois  BASE  sb.,  BASIS.]  The  axis  or  stem  of  a 
compound  actinozoan  when  forming  a  horny  or 
calcareous  skeleton.  Hence  Sclerobasic  a.,  per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  a  sclerobase  ;  also  as 
the  epithet  of  those  corals  (in  mod.L,  Sclerobasica) 
which  have  a  sclerobase. 

1861  J,  R.  GREENE  Calent.  153  The  '  sclerobasic  '  coral- 
him,  a  true  tegumentary  excretion,  formed  by  the  conver- 
sion of  successive  growths  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ecderon.  Ibid.  154  Section  of  a  sclerobasis  shows  it  to  be, 
in  some  cases,  solid  or  nearly  so.  Ibid.  156,  Fig.  28 
(•>,  epitheca  ;  I,  sclerobase.  1870  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  Man. 
Zool.  I.  xlii.  99  There  may  be  no  corallum,  or  rarely  a 
'sclerobasic*  one.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iii.  161 
It  is  in  these  Octocoralla  that  the  form  of  skeleton  which 
is  termed  a  sclerobase  .  .  occurs.  1879  STORMONTH  Man.  Sci. 
Terms  s.  v.  Sclerobasic,  Forming  a  solid  axis  invested  by 
the  soft  parts  of  the  animal  —  called  the  sclerobase, 

Scleroblast  (•kfripblmt).    [f.  Gr.  GKX^Q-S 

hard  +  -BLAST.] 

1.  fiot.  A  stone-cell  or  sclereid. 

1882  VINES  tr.  Sacks'  Bot.  125  Of  very  common  occurrence 
are,  moreover,  groups  or  layers  of  scleroblasts  (especially  in 
the  cortex  of  many  woody  plants  and  the  juicy  flesh  of 
pears).  1884  MASTERS  Hcnfrey's  Bot.  (ed.  4)  461  The  term 
.  .scleroblast  or  stone-cell. 

2.  Zool.  The  tissue  from  which  sponge-spicnles 
are  produced. 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  417/2  (Sponge)  The 
sigmaspire  is  formed  as  a  superficial  spiral  thickening  in  the 
wall  of  a  spicule  cell  or  scleroblast.  1909  J.  W.  JENKINSON 
Expertm.  Embryol.  3  In  some  Sponges  the  scleroblasts 
begin  to  secrete  spicules  in  the  larval  period. 

Sclerocele  (skll»70sil).  Path.  ?  Obs.    [f.  Gr. 
0K\rjp6-$  hard  -f-  KTJAJ;  tumour.]     A  hard  tumour. 
1811  RAMSDEN  (title\  On  Sclerocele,  Hydrocele  [etc.]. 

Scleroclase  (skll«*wkl£>s).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  atf\tj- 
po-s  hard  +  tfXdtri?  fracture.]  (See  quot.  1896.) 

1868  DANA  Syst.  Mitt.  (ed.  5)  88  As  the  name  Scleroclase  is 
inapplicable,  and  the  mineral  was  first  announced  by  Sarto- 
rius  v.  Waltershausen,  the  species  may  be  appropriately 
called  Sartorite.  1896  CHESTER  Diet.  Min.  244  Scleroclase, 
a  syn.  of  sartorite.  Sometimes  used  as  a  syn.  of  dufrenoysite. 


Scleroderm  (akU^wdSam),  sb.  and  a.  [ad. 
mod.L.  sclerodermus,  a.  Gr.  fff£\rjp6S€ppost  f.  aic\ij- 
pos  hard  +  Stppa  skin.]  A.  sb. 

1.  a.  A  fish  of  the  group  Sclerodermi,  which  have 
the  skin  covered  with  hard  scales,     b.  A  polyp 
of  the  division  Sclerodermata. 

1840-5  OWEN  Odontogr.  I.  82  Scleroderms.  1842  BRANDE 
Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Scleroderms,  a  name  given  by  Cuvier  to 
his  family  of  Plectognathic  fishes,  comprehending  those 
which  have  the  skin  covered  with  hard  scales.  1896  H. 
WOODWARD  Guide  Fossil  Kept,  fy  Fish,  Brit.  Jlfus.izi  Fossil 
Scleroderms,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  are  found 
in  the  Eocene  Slates  of  Claris. 

2.  '  The  hard  or  stony  external  skeleton  of  sclero- 
dermatous  zoantharians,  or  corals  in  an  ordinary 
sense;  corallum;  coral  '  {Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

B.  adj.  '  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sclerodermi  ; 
sclerodermous  '  {Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

II  Scleroderma  (sklisrodauma).  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  formed  as  prec.]  A  chronic  hardened  condi- 
tion of  the  skin,  resulting  from  hypertrophy  of 
connective  tissue. 

1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  763  The  affection  called 
scleroderma  or  sclerema,  also  sclerodermia  and  scleremia, 
may  be  here  noticed.  1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  69  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  connective  tissue  is  noted  in  scleroderma. 

Scleroderniatous  (skllsrtfdaumatas),  a.  [f. 
Gr.  fffc\7}p6-s  hard  +  fappar-,  Sep^a  skin  +  -OU8.] 
Having  a  hard  skin. 

1.  Zool.  Belonging  to  the  division  Sclerodennata 
of  zoantharian  polyps.  In  recent  Diets. 

2.  Path.  Pertaining  to  scleroderma. 

1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  494  Unusual  forms  of 
wheals  .  .  may  simulate  .  .  gummata  or  scterodermatous 
patches. 

(I  Sclerodermia  (skll»n?d3-imia).  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  SCLERODERMA  :  see  -LA.*.]  =  SCLERODERMA. 

1866  [see  SCLERODERMA].  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII. 
675  In  sclerpdermia  the  most  marked  character  is  a  peculiar 
hard  stiffening  and  immobility  of  the  skin. 


Sclerodermic  (skli»r^d5'jmik),  a.  [f.  SCLERO- 

DEl'.M  +  -1C.] 

1.  Zool.    a.     —  SCLERODERMATOUS  a.  I. 

1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Ccelent.  187  Basal  gemmation,  among 
sclerodermic  Corals,  affords  very  different  products.  1875 
BLAKE  Zool.  365  The  sclerodermic  corallum  differs  alto- 
gether from  the  corallum.  1879  STORMONTH  Man.  Sci. 
Terms,  Sclerodermic,  applied  to  the  corallum  deposited 
within  the  tissues  of  certain  Actinozoa. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Sclerodermi  of 
fishes. 

2.  Path.   =  SCLERODERMATOUS  2. 

1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  677  Parts  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sclerodermic  integument. 

Sclerodermite  (skli^ds-jmsit).  [f.  SCLERO- 
DEUM  +  -ITE.]  One  of  the  hard  bodies  of  which 
the  skeleton  of  Crustacea  is  composed  ;  also,  one 
of  the  hard  skeletal  parts  in  certain  Actinozoans. 

1877  HUXLEV  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vi.  308  The  sides  only 
being  strengthened  by  calcareous  plates  extending  inwards 
from  the  dorsal  hard  skeletal  element,  or  sclerodermhe. 
1884  SEDCWICK,  etc.  tr.  Claus  Text~bk.  Zool.  i.  231  In  all 
cases  definite  calcareous  bodies,  the  sclerodermites,  form  the 
foundation  of  the  skeleton. 

Sclerogeii  (skll^'wdgen).  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  <nrAi?- 
po-s  hard  +  -GEN.]  The  hard  lignified  matter  on 
the  sides  of  some  cells,  which  gives  hardness  to 
wood,  fruit-stones,  etc. 

1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1839)  4  Turpin  has  remarked 
that  this  thickening  of  the  membranous  sides  of  cells  by 
means  of  a  hard  sedimentary  matter,  called  by  him  sclerogen, 
is  what  causes  the  grittiness  of  the  pear.  1861  BENTLEY 
Man.  Bot.  n  It  is  these  deposits  which  give  hardness  and 
firmness  to  the  wood  of  plants  and  to  the  stones  of  fruits, 
and  hence  the  name  of  Sclerogen.  .  has  been  given  to  them. 

Sderogeilic  (skllan^e'nik),  a.  PJiys.  and 
Path.  [f.  Gr.  aic^po-*  hard  +  -GEN  +  -ic.]  Tend- 
ing to  produce  hardening  (of  animal  tissues). 

1892  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  17  Sept.  653/1  In  this  way  the 
creasote  treatment  of  tuberculosis  was  combined  with  the 
'  sclerogenic'  method  introduced  by  M.  Lannelongue.  1903 
H.  p.  ROLLESTON  Dis.  Liver  184  It  [i.e.  alcohol]  gives  rise 
to  cirrhosis  in  a  secondary  manner,  either  by  leading  to  the 
production  of  sclerogenic  poisons  [etc.]. 


SclerOgenoid  (skHsip'd^ftioid),  a.  and  sb. 
Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Sderogen-id&  (f.  Gr.  <ri&rjp6s  hard 
+  yfv~v5  cheek)  +  -OID.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the 
family  Sclerogenidsz  or  mail-cheeked  fishes,  b.  sb. 
A  fish  of  this  family. 

1861  T.  GILL  Catal.  Fishes  Eastern  N.Amer.  5  The  Cot- 
toids  and  other  Sclerogenoids.  .are  now  placed  after  the 
Scombroid  and  before  the  Blennoid  group. 

Sclerogenous  (skli^-ds/has),  <z.i  [f.  Gr. 
ffK\ijpo-s  hard  +-GEN  +  -ous.] 

1.  =  SCLEROGENIC. 

1847-9  Todfo  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  456/1  The  filling  up  of 
their  cavities  [i.e.  those  of  the  cells]  with,  .sclerogenous 
secretions.  1878  BELL  tr.  Gegenbaur's  Coinp.  Anat,  28 
Apparently  indifferent  cells,  which  secrete  a  sclerogenous 
substance.  1891  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  8  July  6/2  Dr.  Lanne- 
longue  calls  his  method  the  sclerogenous  method  —  that  is  to 
say,  a  method  destined  to  render  the  flesh  and  fibres  attacked 
capable  of  being  cicatrized. 

2.  Consisting  of  sclerogen. 

1856  W.  L.  LINDSAY  Brit.  Lichens  40  The  thick  sclero- 
genous cell-wall  of  the  seed  of  the  .  .  Ivory  Palm. 

Sclerogenous  (sklfrip-dsflws),  a.2  ZooL 
[Formed  as  SCLEROGENOID  +  -ous.]  =  SCLEUO- 

GENOID.  In  some  recent  Diets. 

Sderoid  (sklia*roid),  a.  [f.  Gr.  ffx\rjp6-s  hard 
+  -OID.]  a.  Bot.  *  Having  a  hard  texture,  as  the 
shells  of  nuts  '.  b.  Zool.  '  Hard,  as  a  sclere  or 
sclerite;  scleritic;  sclerous  *  (Cent.  Diet,  1891). 

1856  in  HENSLOW  Diet.  Bot.  Terms  166. 

I!  Scleroma  (sklisr^u-ma).  Path.  Also  anglic- 
ized sclerome.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  <rtf\^/w^a,  f. 
GK\ijpovv  to  harden,  f.  ffK\r]p6-$  hard  :  see  -OMA.] 

=  SCLERIASIS  I. 

[1684  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Dict.y  Scleroma,  the  same  (as 
Scleriasis).  x8a*  CRABB  Tcchnol.  Diet.,  Scleroma  (Med.) 
or  sclerotnist..&  hard  tumour,  or  induration.]  1857  GOODSIR 
in  Edinb.  New  Pkilos.  yml.  V.  122  For  the  entire  frame- 
work of  an  Entomasome..!  employ  the  term  Sclerome. 
Ibid.  123  The  source  and  mode  of  origin  of  the  Sclerome 
in  the  Vertebrate  Embryo.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.^ 
Scleroma^,  .a  sclerome.  1874  BUCKNILL&  TUKE  Man.  Psych. 
Med.  Insanity  530  The  term  scleroma  or  scleriasis  has  indeed 
very  properly  been  substituted  for  that  of  cirrhosis,  which 
refers  to  the  colour  of  the  diseased  liver,  and  is  obviously 
inappropriate  to  designate  an  analogous  change  in  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  889  Hence 
the  name  rhinoscleroma  is  not  strictly  correct,  and  some 
authors,  as  Paultof,  speak  of  scleroma  simply. 

Sclerometer  (skli»r^rm#3.i).  [f.  Gr.  0K\r)p6'S 
hard  +  -METER.  Cf.  F.  sdtromttre.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  hardness  of  crystals. 

1879  in  WEBSTER,  Suppl.  1886  JUDD  in  Mineral.  Mag. 
Dec.  85  A  means  of  expressing  the  cohesive  force  in  different 
parts  of  a  crystal  mass  as  determined  by  the  sclerometer. 
1895  STORV-MASKELVNE  Crystallogr.  i.  §  9  The  hardness  of 
crystals  in  different  directions  has  been  estimated  by  means 
of  an  instrument  termed  a  sclerometer, 

i;  Scler  ophthalmia  (skli*rpf>arlrma).  lObs. 
Also  8  anglicized  scleropthalmy.  [mod.L.,  ad. 
late  Gr.  an\iipo<f>0akfjiia,  f.  Gr,  0ft\ijpo-s  hard  + 
6(f>0aX^6>  eye.]  (See  quots.) 


Eyes,  with  redness  and  dry  ness  of 'em.J  1704 
J.  HARRIS  Le x.  Teckn.  I.  Scleroptkalmy  [with  definition  from 
lilancard].  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Scleropkthalmia,  a  kind 
of  Ophthalmia  wherein  theEye  is  dry,hard,  red,and  painful. 

Sclerose  (skliarJu-s),  v.  [Back-formation  from 
next.]  trans.  To  affect  with  sclerosis ;  to  harden. 

1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  599  The  long-continued 
deep  seated  inflammation  has  sclerosed  the  bone. 

Sclerosed  (skliarJu-st),///.  a.  [f.  SCLEROS-IS 
-i-  -ED  l.]  a.  Path.  Affected  with  sclerosis  ;  ren- 
dered abnormally  hard. 

1878  A.  MCL.  HAMILTON  Nerv.  Dis.  100  Separated  from 
the  brain-tissue  in  the  vicinity  by  a  sclerosed  mass.  1896 
Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  382  No  power  can  renew  sclerosed 
nerve-cells.  1898  J.  HLTCHINSON  in  Arch.  Surg.  IX.  292, 
I  had  removed  by  superficial  excision  some  sclerosed  patches. 

b.  Bot.  Hardened;  lignified. 

1881  SHATTOCK  in  Linn.  Soc.  JrnL  XIX.  6  In  the  case 
which  I  have  described  the  sclerosed  tissue  is  formed  of  the 
indifferent  cells  of  the  pith.  1887  GARNSEV  tr.  De  Bary's 
Fungi  499  Sclerosed^  exhibiting  sclerosis. 

Sclerosic(skli3ri?u-sik),a.  Path.  [f.  SCLEROS-IS 

+  -ic.]   =  SCLEROTIC  a.  3. 

1889  W.  B.  LEWIS  Mental  Dis.  464  We  regard  these 
multiple  lesions  not  as  a  primary  sclerosic  change,  but  [etc.]. 

Sclerosing  (skli»rju-sirj),///.  a.  [f.  SCLEHOSE 
v.  -f-iNG  ^.]  Becoming  affected  with  sclerosis. 

1894  Educator  (Philad.)  Sept.  118  The  most  common 
lesions  which  appear  to  have  caused  loss  of  hearing  are  to 
be  classified  under  the  term  sclerosing  processes  of  the 
middle  ear.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  425  Perinephritis, 
either  of  the  scferosing  or  suppurative  variety. 

Sclerosis  (skliar^u'sis).  Also  4-7  sclirosis. 
[med.L.  (written  sclirosis  in  Alphita^  I5th  c.),  a. 
Gr.  a/t\rjpQjffts,  f.  oickripovv  to  harden,  f.  (rxtypos 
hard  :  see  -osis.] 

1.  Path,  t  a.  A  hard  external  tumour.  Obs.    b. 
A  morbid  hardening  of  any  tissue  or  structure. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vn.  lix.  (1495)  274  Of  me- 
lancolia  comyth  a  postume,  and  yf  the  matere  is  all  wythout 
the  postume  htghte  Sclirosis.  (-1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg. 
222  Ofte  ber  come^  J?erof  sclirosis  or  a  festre,  1543  TRA- 
HERON  Vigo's  Chirnrg.y  And  there  is  a pannicle  compouned 
in  y°  eye  called  sclirosis.  lbid.t  Table,  Sclerosis.  18460.  E. 
DAY  tr.  Simon"s  Anim.  Chem.  II.  411  Sclerosis.  Ragsky 
has  analysed  bone  in  several  cases  of  this  affection.  1861 
BUMSTEAD  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  593  Sclerosis  of  the  tongue  is 
most  frequent  about  the  fifth  year  of  syphilis.  1879  KHORY 
Digest  Med.  in  This  inflammation  occurs  in  the  liver  or  the 
kidneys  where  it  is  known  as  cirrhosis,  when  in  the  brain 
or  cord,  it  is  called  sclerosis.  189^  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
VIII.  642  There  was  diffuse  sclerosis  [of  the  spinal  cord]. 

2.  Bot.  (See  quot.  1887.) 

1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  28  When.. a 
hardening  of  the  wall  thus  occurs,  this  process  will  for  the 
future  be  indicated  by  the  term  Sclerosis.  188^  GARNSEY 
&  BALFOUK  tr.  De  Bary's  Fungi  499  Sclerosis,  induration 
of  a  tissue  or  a  cell-wall  either  by  thickening  of  the  mem- 
branes or  by  their  lignification. 

Sclerotal  (skl^rc-a'tal).  Anat.  [f.  SCLEROT-IS 
+  -AL.]  Any  of  the  component  plates  of  the  bony 
ring  which  protects  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eyeball 
in  certain  birds  and  reptiles. 

1854  OWEN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.t  Org.  Nat.  I.  179  An  ossi- 
fied part  of  the  eye-capsule,  commonly  in  two  pieces,  'scle- 
rotals  '.  1884  COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  (ed.  2)  182  It  is 
reinforced  by  a  circlet  of  bones,  the  sclerotals. 

Sclerotic  Cikli«ijrtlk)fa.1«ndj£.  In  7  sclero-, 
sclirotyke,  -tike.  [a.  med.  and  mod.L.  sclero- 
ticus  (med.L.  in  fem.  form  ScLEROTiCA),a.  lateGr. 

*ffK\r)porriK6$  having  the  property  of  hardening, 
pertaining  to  sclerosis  or  hardening,  f.  aKtypovv : 
see  SCLEROMA.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Anat.  In  sclerotic  coat ',  membrane ,  tunic ^B.  i. 

Cf.  SCLEROTICA. 

1543  TRAHERON  Vigors  Chirurg.  Interpr.,  ScHrotike.  The 
fyrst  skynne  of  the  eye,  which  conteyneth  vnder  hym  all  the 
other  skinnes,  &  couereth,  in  ye  hinder  parte  the  glassye, 
and  crystalline  humour,  is  called  in  Greke  Scleros,  and 
barbarouslye  sclirotike,  that  is  to  saye,  harde.  1601  RAY 
Creation  n.  (1692)  26  The  ciliary  processes,  or  rather  the 
ligaments,  observed  in  the  inside  of  the  Sclerotick  Tuni- 
cles  of  the  Eye,.. do  serve  instead  of  a  Muscle.  1741 
A.  MONRO  Anat.  of  Nerves  (ed.  3)  44  After  piercing  the 
sclerqtick  Coat.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  s.  v.  Eye, 
The  internal  parts  of  the  eye  are,  the  sclerotic  membrane, 
which  is  the  hard  outer  case  of  the  globe  [etc.].  1882 
NEWTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  244/1  The  irides  are  of  a 
light  orange,  and  the  sclerotic  tunics, — equivalent  to  the 
1  white  of  the  eye'  in  most  animals,  ..are  in  this  [the  La  m- 
mergeyer]  very  conspicuous. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  the 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye. 

Sclerotic  bone,  f  late  =  SCLEROTAL  ;  sclerotic  ring,  the  ring 
formed  by  the  sclerotic  bones  of  the  eyeball. 

1821-29  [see  SCLEROTITIS],  1840  MACGILLIVRAY  j5r*V.  Birds 
III.  150  The  Sclerotic  Bones.. are  in  this  eye  fifteen  in 
number.  1851  MANTELL  Petrifactions  iii.  §  3.  160  The 
bony  sclerotic  plates  of  the  organs  of  vision.  1883-4  Medical 
Ann.  13/1  Less  likely  to  be  followed  by  complications  than 
sclerotic . .  incisions.  1896  H.  WOODWARD  Guide  Fossil  Reft. 
Brit.  Mus.  8  A  genus  of  Crocodiles  remarkable  for  the 
presence  of  a  sclerotic  ring  in  the  eye  and  the  absence  of 
bony  scutes. 

*t*  C.  See  qnot.     (?  A  misapprehension.) 

1681  tr.  Willis"  Rent.  Med.  IJf&s.  Vocab.,  Sclerotick,  that 
is  troubled  with  some  tumor  in  the  third  panicle  of  the 
eye,  called  the  cornea  membrana,  or  somewhere  thereabouts. 
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II  Sclerotium  (BUtaftrtfcfe).  PI.  sclerotia. 
[mod.L.  (Tode  1790),  f.  Gr.  o-*\^o?  hard.] 

1  1.  A  former  genus  of  Cryptoganiia,  comprising 
small,  hard  black  bodies  producing  smut  in  wheat 
and  ergot  in  rye  ;  now  known  to  be  a  particular 
stage  of  growth  of  the  mycelium  of  certain  fungi. 

1819  Pantologia^  Sclerotium,  m  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  cryptogamia,  order  fungi.  1845  Encycl.  Mctrop.  VI. 
51/1  The  spur,  or  ergot,  is  by  some  considered  as  a  fungus, 
a  species  of  sclerotium. 

2.  A  tuberous  body  forming  on  the  mycelium  of 
a  fungus,  from  which  it  becomes  detached  when  its 
growth  is  complete.     (See  quot.  1879.) 

1871  GARROD  Mat.  Mcd.  (ed.  3)  350  Ergot.  The  sclero- 
tium (compact  mycelium  or  spawn)  of  Claviceps  purpurea, 
produced  within  the  palea;  of  the  common  rye,  Secale 
cereale.  1879  G.  M  URRAY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  828  Sclerotia 
are  tuberous  bodies  composed  of  densely  interwoven  mycelial 
hyphse  enclosed  by  a  layer  of  pseudo-parenchyma.  ..They 
were  long  regarded  as  independent  forms  of  fungi,  but  it 
has  been  discovered  that  they  are  only  resting  states  in 
which  nourishment  is  stored  up. 

3.  Zool.  In  Mycctozoct)  a   cyst-like   growth  en- 
closing a  portion  of  the  plasmodium  in  its  dormant 
stage. 

1885  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  EncycL  Brit.  XIX.  841/2. 
«888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anirn.  Life  909  But  if  the 
plasmodium  b  ripe  for  sporulation,  its  rest  ing-phase,  the 
sclerotium,  has  a  different  character. 

Sclerotome  (skll»'rot^m).    Anat.    Also  sk-. 
[f.  Gr.  aic\r)p6-s  hard  +  rojrij  section,  and  * 
cutter:  see  -TOME.] 


SCLEROTIC. 

2.  Of  medicines  :  Adapted  to  harden  the  tissues. 
1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Sclerotic  Medicines,  such  as  unite 

the  parts  more  firmly  amongst  themselves.  1858  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.i  Sclerotic,  applied  to  drying  medicines. 

3.  Path.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sclerosis;  affected 
with  sclerosis. 

1543  TRAHERON  Vigo*$  Chirurg.  78  Apostemes  sclerotyke, 
of  the  fyngers  and  toes.  Ibid.^  Table,  Sclirotyke  aposteme. 
1897  AtlbutCs  Syst.  Med.  II.  521  The  lesion  invariably 
consists  of  a  nodule  or  mass  of  hard  sclerotic  tissue  with  a 
calcified  centre.  Ibid.  864  Alcohol  is  usually  said  to,  .lead 
to  sclerotic  changes  in  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

4.  Bot,  Hardened,  stony  in  texture. 

Sclerotic  cells,  grit-cells  or  sclereids  ;  sclerotic  parenchyma^ 
grit-cells  or  stone-cells  in  pears,  etc. 

1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  fiary's  Phaner.  330  A  sheath 
composed  of  sclerotic  lignified  elements  goes  all  round  the 
bundle.     Ibid.  419  The  outer  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  root 
is  often  sclerotic  in  a  high  degree. 
B.  sb. 

1.  The  hard  outer  coat  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  eyeball,  forming  the  white  of  the  eye. 

1690  J.  EDWARDS  Demonstr.  Exist.  God  n.  (1696)  30  It  is 
the  foremost  part  of  this  skin  which  hath  the  epithet  of 
corneous,  and  the  hinder  is  properly  the  sclerotick.  1751 
SPRV  Morbid  Eye  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  19  Yet  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  conjunctive  were  no  way  enlarged,  nor  in  the 
least  redder  than  that  and  the  sclerotic  were  before.  iSyz 
HUXLEY  Physiol.  ix.  225  The  eyeball  is  composed..  of  a.. 
case  consisting  of  fibrous,  .tissue  the  greater  part  of  which  ! 
is  white  and  opaque,  and  is  called  the  sclerotic.  1900  J. 
HurcHtNSON  in  Arch.  Snrg.  XI.  42  He  is  a  pale  sallow  man 
with  very  white  sclerotics. 

2.  A  medicine  for  hardening  the  flesh,  etc. 
1728  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Sclerotic  (sklUrp'tik),  #.2  [f.  SCLEROT-IUM  + 
-ic.]  Sclerotic  acidy  one  of  the  two  most  active 
constituents  of  ergot. 

1876  Pharm.  Jrnl.  17  June  1001/1  In  ergot  there  also 
occurs  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  a  substance  similarly  soluble 
in  water,  .  .this  .  .  we  have  named  Sclerotic  Acid. 

[|  Sclerotica  (skli»rp-tika).  Also  6  slirotiqua. 
[med.L.  sclerotica  (written  sclirctica  in  Lanfranc 
(-1300),  fem.  (with  ellipse  of  tunica  tunic)  of 
*scleroticitS)  a.  Gr.  *tric\ijpuTuc6s  ;  see  SCLEROTIC  a. 

The  form  in  Lanfranc  represents  the  late  Gr,  pronuncia- 
tion of  if  as  *!  cf-  OF.  sclirotique  (mod.  F.  $cltrotiqne\ 
Sp.  esclir6tica.\ 

^SCLEROTIC  sb.  i. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydorfs  Quest,  Chirurg.  E  iij  b,  In 
the  mwarde  party  it  is  called  slirotiqua  and  in  the  outwarde 
cornea.  1667  Phil.  Trans.  11.536  The  Sclerotica  formed 
like  a  Cup.  £1790  IMISON  Sch,  Arts  I.  196  It  is  contained 
in  three  membranes  ;  the  outermost  is  the  Sclerotica  \  the 
second  the  Tunica  Choroidcs.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  vii.  113 
The  sclerotica  is  cartilaginous  m  Chondropterygians. 

Sclerotical  (skliarp-tikal),  a.     [f.   SCLEROTIC 

-f  -AL.]    =  SCLEROTIC.  1897  in  WEBSTER. 

Sclerotioid  (sklbrtfa'tioid),  a.  Also  sclero- 
toid.  [f.  SCLEROTIUM  +  -oiD.]  Resembling  a 
sclerotium. 

1857  M.  J.  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Botany  §  405  A  large  stipitate 
species  with  a  sclerotoid  rooting  base.  1874  COOKE  Fungi 
102  Ergot,  which  is  the  sclerotioid  condition  of  a  species  of 
Claviceps.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  Sclero- 
tioid^ sclerotoid^  like  a  sclerotium. 

tSclero'tis.  Obs.    [mod.L.]  =$CLEROTICA. 

1670  Phil.  Trans.  V.  1042  The  Optique  nerve  after  its  in- 
sertion into  the  Eye  is  inflected,  and  extends  it  self  on  the 
Concavity  of  the  Sclerotis  about  the  breadth  of  2  or  3  lines. 

II  Sclerotitis  (skfrwtaHicX  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  prec.  :  see-lTls.]  Inflammation  of  the  sclerotica. 

1822-29  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  II.  550  Sclerotic  inflam- 
mation, or  sclerotitis^  as  it  is  frequently  termed.  1897 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  68  The  affections  of  the  eye  in 
gonorrhceal  rheumatism.  .  take  the  form  of  conjunctivitis,  or 
sclerotitis,  and  iritis. 
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1.  A  sclerous  clement  intervening  between  suc- 
cessive myotomes. 


tunic,  ui   uiiei  UIUM.UUII  ^CJJLLIIII.       loy^  L-sl'c  IWIITIVM 

2.  A  knife  used  in  incising  the  sclerotic. 

1885  Lancet  n  July  56/1  The  eyeball  is  then  rotated.. 
and  a  lance-pointed  sclerotome  passed  through  the  sclerotic. 

Sclerotomy  (skli»r^-tomi).  Surg.  [f.  Gr, 
au\T]p6-s  hard  (here  repr.  its  derivative  SCLEROTIC) 
+  -ro/ua  cutting.]  Incision  into  the  sclerotic  coat 
of  the  eye-ball  ;  an  operation  of  this  kind. 

1876  Clitt,  Sec,  Trans.  IX.  139  The  operation  of  sclero- 
tomy,  as  performed  in  the  following  cases,  is  a  modification 
of  that  proposed  by  M.  Quaglino  of  Pavia.  1879  St.  George's 
Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  535  A  late  sufferer  from  glaucoma,  for  whom 
two  sclerotomies  had  been  done  elsewhere. 


Sclerous  (skli»-r£s),  a.  [f.  Gr.  trKXij/j-os  hard 
+  -OUS.]  a.  Phys.  Of  animal  tissues  :  Hard,  bony. 
l>.  Path.  Indurated,  affected  by  sclerosis. 

1845  Tonn  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  48  The  sclerous 
tissue  contains  a  large  proportion  of  inorganic  material,  to 
which  it  owes  its  hardness.  1876  DUNGLISON  bled.  Lex., 
Tissue,  Sclerous,  This  name  has  been  used  collectively  for 
the  cartilaginous,  osseous,  and  fibrous  tissues.  1897  All- 
butt's  Syst.  Mcd.  II.  863  The  cord  changes  are  due  to  slowly 
encroaching  sclerous  changes.  1899  Ibid.  VI.  486  In  so  far 
as  the  sclerous  condition  of  the  skin  acts  as  an  impediment. 

Scleuthe,  Scleve,  obs.  IT.  SLOTH,  SLEEVE. 

Scley,  obs.  f.  SLY.   Scleyre,  var.  SKLEIR  Obs. 

Sclinder,  obs.  Sc.  f.  SLENDER.  Sclink,  obs.  f. 
SLINK,  a  kind  of  leather.  Sclirosis,  Sclondre, 
obs.  ff.  SCLEROSIS,  SLANDER. 

II  Sclope'ta.  Antiq.  [?  PI.  of  med.L.  sclopetum 
(see  next),  or  perh.  an  incorrect  sing.  :  cf.  Sp. 
escopeta.]  =  SCLOPETTE. 

1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  34  P  5  His  [sc.  the  antiquary 
'  Don  Saltero's'J  double-barrelled  Pistols,  Targets,  Coats  of 
Mail,  his  Sclopeta,  and  Sword  of  Toledo. 

Sclopette  (skbpe't).  Antiq.  [ad.  med.L. 
sclopcttum,  sclopetum,  f.  sclopus  :  see  ESCLOPETTE, 
ESCOPETTE.]  '  A  hand-culverin  of  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century'  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

Scluse,  Scnorte,  obs.  forms  of  SLUICE,  SNORT. 

Sco,  obs.  form  of  SHE,  SHOE. 

Scoad  (sk<?»d),  v.  s.w.  dial.  Also  7-8  soode. 
trans.  To  scatter  (ashes  or  other  agricultural  dress- 
ing). Hence  Scoa'ding  vbl.  sb. 

l6ozCARF,wCcr«w;rt//2oThechargesof  this  Beating,  Burn- 
ing, Scoding  and  Sanding,,  .amounteth  to.  .  twentie  shillings 
for  euerie  Acre.  1787  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss.,  Scode,  to 
scatter.  Cornw.  1864  T.  QulLLER-CoucH  E.  Cornw.  Words 
in  Jrnl.  R,  Inst.  Cornw.  Mar.,  Scoad,  to  scatter,  spill.  '  To 
scoad  dressing  '.  a  1870  J.  COUCH  Hist.  Polferro  vi.  (1871) 
118  The  turf  is  collected  into  separate  '  burrows  '  or  heaps, 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  '  scoaded  ',  or  scattered  over  the  field. 

Scoal(e,  Scoale,  obs.  ff.  SCALE  s6.1,  SCHOOL  si.2 
Seoar(e,  Scoase,  Scoat  :   see  SCORE,  SCORSK, 

SCOTE  V. 

tScob1  (skpb).  Obs.  Also  5  seobe,  5-6  skobbe, 
J  scobb.  [Of  obscure  etymology.]  A  box,  a  chest. 

1469-70  in  Swayne  Saruin  Cltiirchw.  Ace.  (1896)  13  Pro 
ijbu<  clauibus.  .vnum.  -proparuaskobbe  in  Vestibulo.  1481-2 
Ibid.  368  A  lytell  key  to  the  scobbe  by  fore  the  Rood  Awt*. 
1507-8  Ibid.  261,  j  skobbe  pro  ornamentis  Altaris  predicts 
imponend1.  1531-3  Ibid.  65  A  loke  to  the  sextens  scobe. 
'SSo-S'  Ibid.  91  Sold'  to  Xpofer  tucker  a  skobbe  w<*  we 
Receyued  therfor  xxd. 

b.  Winchester  School  (seequots.  1862  and  1891). 

1:1615  in  Walcott  William  of  Wykeham  (1852)  167  Item, 
for  a  scobb  to  hold  his  books  036.  1862  H.  B.  WHEATLF.Y 
Anagrams  141  At  Winchester  School  the  boys  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  huge  old  boxes  that  serve  them  for  desks, 
skobs  ;  skob  being  box  (or  rather  boks)  spelt  backwards.  1891 
WRENCH  Winchester  Word-bk.,  Scab,  or  Scott,  an  oak  box 
with  a  double  lid,  set  at  the  angles  of  the  squares  of  wooden 
benches  in  School.  It  is  used  as  desk  and  bookcase.  1893 
Q.  Rev.  Oct.  382  Here  stood  the  '  Scobs'  or  oak  boxes  which 
contained  all  that  a  boy  could  call  his  own. 

Scob2  (skpb).     Weaving.     (Seequots.) 
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it  is  called  a  Scob,  Float,  or  Flow.  Ibid..  Scob  or  Float 
Preventer.  1878  BARLOW  Weaving  442  Scobs  (Scotch  term), 
the  warp  and  weft  not  properly  interwoven. 

f  Scobberlotcher.  Obs.  [Cf.  SCOPPERLOIT.] 
An  idler.  (So  explained  in  context.) 

41697  AUBREY  Lives  (1898)  II.  26  Dr.  Kettle,  when  he 
scolded  at  the  idle  young  boles  of  his  colledge,  he  used  these 
names,.. Rascal-Jacks,  Blindcinques,  Scobberlotchers. 

Scobby  (skp'bi).  A  north-country  name  for 
the  chaffinch,  Fringilla  ccelcbs. 

1813  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.  Suppl.  i8<j  F.  O.  MORRIS 
Hist.  Brit.  Birds  II.  236. 

t  Scobe,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  L.  scob-em,  scobs.]  Sawdust. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  ffnso*  in.  901  Ek  populer  or  fir  is  profi- 
tabull  To  make  &  lye  among  hem  scobes  abull.  Ibid.  iv. 
491  Hem  summe  in  cedur  scobe.  .wel  witholde. 

t  Scobe,  v.   Obs.  trans.  To  gag. 

1651  NicoFs  Diary  30  Sept.  (MS.)  (Jam,),  One  of  them  had 
his  mouth  scobiu  a  1657  SIR  J.  BALFOUR  Ann.  Hist.  Wks. 
1825  III.  316  [General  ^Ionk]  m  a  rage  commandit  Mr.  Jo. 
Robertsone  not  to  spcake  one  word,  wich  if  he  presumed 
to  doe,  he  wold  scobe  his  mouthe. 


SCOFF 

Scobiform  (slwu-bifp-im),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  scob  s 
sawdust,  filings  +  -(I)FORM.]  Like  sawdust  or 
filings  in  appearance. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  \\.  xxiii.  (1765)  129  The  seeds  are 
scobiform.  1830  LINDLEV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  52  Seeds  scobi- 
form,  subulate,  smooth. 

I!  Scobina  (sk^bai-na).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  use  of 
L.  scoblna  rasp.]  '  The  zigzag  rachis  of  the  spike- 
lets  of  grasses'  (Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

1839  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  \.  ii.  (ed.  3)  153  In  tbe  splkelets 
of  Grasses  the  rachis  has  an  unusual,  toothed,  flexuose 
appearance,  and  has  received  the  name  of  scobina  from 
I.)  um  or  tier. 

Scochen,  -eoun,  -ynne,  etc.  :  see  SCUTCHEON. 

Scode,  variant  of  SCOAD  v.  dial. 

Scodgy  (skp'd^i).  Sc.  Also  8-9  scogie, 
scougie,  scudgie,  skodge,  skodgie,  skudgy. 
[Of  obscure  origin.]  'A  boy  or  girl  who  cleans 
boots,  or  does  the  dirty  work  of  the  kitchen  ;  a 
drudge'  (E.D.D.).  Also  attrib. 

i-jMHar'st  Rig  xci,  The  Scogie  lass  does  rin  wit  haste 
And  bring  the  kale.  1850  A.  MCGILVRAY  Poems  208  Look 
after  cleaning  pans  and  tins,  And  all  the  scudgie  matters. 
1895  P.  H.  HUNTER  Jas.  Imvhk  x.  124  Misca'in  me  for  a 
turncoat,  an'  a  rmawa,  an'  scodgy  to  the  laird. 

Scoff  (sk^f),  j£.1  Forms  :  4  skof(f,  (pi.  scoffes), 
4-6  scof,  6  Sc.  skwff,  skuf,  6-7  scoffe,  skoffe,  7 
(schoffe),  Sc.  flkuff,  6-  scoff.  [ME.  scof,  skof,  of 
obscure  origin. 

In  sense  the  word  agrees  with  ON.  skop  neut.  (the  ablaut- 
variant  skanp  is  more  common),  corresp.  to  OHG.  scoph, 
scopf  and  prob.  cogn.  w.  OE.  scop  poet :  see  SCOP.  It  is 
possible  that  there  was  a  cognate  and  synonymous  form 

sko/Qi  which  the  Eng.  word  may  be  an  adoption  ;  cf.  early 
mod.  Da.  skuf,  skpf,  jest,  mockery,  skiiffe  to  jest,  mock, 
also  (as  now)  to  deceive,  disappoint,  MLG.  schotien;  Richt- 
hofen  cites  a  single  instance  of  OFris.  schoft  which  he  inter- 
prets '  mockery  '.] 

1.  a.  *Contcmptuousridicule;  expression  of  scorn; 
contumelious  language'  (J.) ;  mockery.  Phrase, 
to  make  scoff.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

13. .  K.  Alts.  667  (Laud  MS.)  This  nis  nou^th  romaunce  of 
skof  [Lincoln  s  Inn  A/S.  scof].  Ibid.  5461  Nov  it  is  ypassed, 
hij  ne  don  f>erof  Bot  gamenen  togedres,  &  ek  scoff,  c  1330 
R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7586  *  Drynk  hail ',  he  $ey>, 
&  drynkeb  ber-of,  Kyssyng  hym  in  bourde  &  scof.  1340 
Ayenb.  128  Do  away  be  scoffes  and  be  scornes.  a  1450 
MYRC  What  maner  bynge  bou  art  gulty  of,  Telle  me  boldely 
&  make  no  scof.  c  1530  Crt,  Love  1185  '  Bereve  me,  god- 
desse  ',  quod  he,  [of]  thy  might,  My  skornes  all  and  skoffes, 
that  I  have  No  power  forth,  to  mokken  any  wight  That  in 
thy  service  dwell.  1538  BALE  Brcfe  Comedy  Tempt.  Chr. 
D  iv,  If  ye  do  beleue,  that  ye  are  the  sonne  of  God,  Beleue 
thys  also,  if  ye  leape  downe  here  in  scoff,  From  thys  hygh 
pynnacle,  ye  can  take  no  harme  theroff,  a  1572  KNOX 
Hist.  Re/.  Wks.  1846  I.  49  The  Bischope  was  heightly 
offended,  asweill  at  the  skwff  and  bitter  mock,  as  at  the 
bold  libertie  of  that  learned  man.  1^88  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L. 
v.  ii.  263  By  heauen,  all  drie  beaten  with  pure  scoffe.  1596 
DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  188  Doubtles  gif  we 


a  lawfull  marriage  betwixt  them.  i6ia  T.  TAYLOR  Con.  ... 
Titus  i.  i  As  in  nicknames  taken  up  in  scoffe.  1617  MORVSOS 
Itin.  i.  205  Being  to  receive  the  Sacrament  he  demaunded  in 
scoffe  a  great  piece  of  bread,  a  1854  H.  REED  Lect.  Brit. 
Poets  (1857)  360  It  was  a  piece  of  scoff  at  his  political  foes. 
b.  A  derisive  jest,  an  expression  of  mockery. 

'573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  14  And  now  he  was 
thurrouly  furnisshid  with  a  cumpani  of  gud  lusti  cuts  and 
stateli  scofs.  1604  HIERON  Wks.  I.  502  The  scboffes  of 
Ismalitish  papists.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  ofGodxm. 
xvi.  (1620)456  But  the  Philosophers..  thinke  they  giue  vs 
a  witty  scoffe  for  saying  that  [etc.].  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr. 
Le  Blanks  Trav.  313  We..  telling  him  of  these  spirits,  being 
a  Protestant,  he  made  a  scoffe  at  it.  £1665  MRS.  HUTCHIN- 
SOM  Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson  (1885)  I.  37  He  detested  all 
scoffs  at  any  practice  of  worship.  1741  WATTS  Improv. 
Mind  \.x\V)  Some  little  souls..  for  want  of  a  due  acquaint- 
ance with  other  sciences  make  a  scoff  at  them  all  in  com- 
parison of  their  favourite  science.  1751  EARL  ORRERY  Re- 
marks Swift  (1752)  124  The  scoffs  and  sarcasms  of  Swift, 
like  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  distinguish  themselves  more 
venomously  dangerous,  than  the  wounds  of  a  common  ser- 
pent. 1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  xn.  iii,  Yet  none  do  wreak 
their  scoffs  on  him.  1827  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rent.  (1839) 
IV.  319  Why,  this  is  the  very  scoff  of  a  late  Unitarian 
writer.  1843  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Sertti.  VI.  xvii.  258 
Worldly  men  have  their  scoff  at  our  failure  of  discernment 
now.  1877  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  i.  xi.  130  With 
the  scoffs  came  tales  of  the  retribution  which  instantly  over- 
took the  scoffers. 

•f"  C.  transf.  A  mere  jest.  Obs. 

1594  NASHE  Lfnfort.  Trav.  K  4  b,  Day  by  day  he  disgested 
his  meatewith  leading  her  the  measures  [making  her  'dance', 
by  flogging]..  .The  ballet  of  the  whipper  of  late  days  here 
in  England,  was  but  a  scoffe  in  comparison  of  him. 

2.  An  object  of  contempt  or  scorn  ;  a  mark  for 
derision  or  scoffing. 

1640  SIR  W.  MURE  Counter-Buff  ^382  Then  with  a  daring 
boldnesse,  thou  reviles  That  sacredname,  and  with  base  skurill 
stiles..  Thou  makes  of  it  a  sesam,  a  skuff,  a  sport.  1660  N. 
INGELO  Bentiv.  <$•  Ur.  i.  (1682)  77  Is  not  he  the  common 
scoff  of  all  beholders?  1668-9  PEPVS  Diary  31  Jan.,  Dr. 
Waterhouse  .  .  was  mighty  passionate  against  people  that 
make  a  scoff  of  religion.  1671  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal  in.  ii,  How  has  my  passion  made  me  Cupid's 
scoff!  1733  SWIFT  Apol,  55  And  since  I  'scap'd  being  made 
ff,  I  think  ' 


a  Scoff,  I  think  I'm  very  fairly  off.  1781  COWPER 
These  are  thy  glorious  works,  eternal  truth,  The  scoff  of 
wither'd  age  and  beardless  youth.  1817  KEATINGE  Trav. 
I.  215  Ancient  history,  even  where  only  founded  on  tradi- 
tion, so  long  the  scon  of  shallow  ignorance,  pseud  o-philo- 


SCOFF. 

sophy,  and  sordid  indolence.  18*5  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Milton 
T  77  The  principles  of  liberty  were  the  scoff  of  every  grin- 
ning courtier.  1855  —  Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  623  But  the 
rest  of  his  army  was  the  scoff  of  all  Europe. 

Scoff  (skf>f),  J*.2  S.  African.  [Cape  Du.,  repr. 
Du.  schoft,  quarter  of  a  day,  hence  each  of  the  four 
meals  of  the  day.]  Food;  also  a  meal.  (Cf. 
SCAFF  si.~) 

1879  ATCHERLEY  Trip  Boi'rland  101  Kafirs.. get  wages 
varying  from  151.  to j£i,  besides  theirfood, or  'scoff  ..  Indian 
or  mealie  flour.  1891  LD.  R.  CHURCHILL  Men,  Mines,  % 
A  nim  ix.  (1895)  132  They  were  stranded  without  any  skolt. 
1899  FLYNT  Tramping -Mith  Tramps  n.  iii.  (1900)  251  s™^s 
always  more  plenty  than  money.  1900  S.  CHAMBERS  htwde- 
sians  63  The  bones  left  over  from  the  Boss  s  skoff. 

Scoff  (sk^f)."-1  Also  4  soof>  6~7  scoffe>  skorTe. 
[f.  SCOFF  x*.lj 

1.  intr.  To  speak  derisively,  mock,  jeer.  Const. 
at,  t "/,  t  over,  f  upon,  t  with.  Chiefly  implying 
unworthy  derision,  as  of  something  deserving  re- 
verence or  consideration. 


je  me  bour'de  a  luy.     Ibid.*   I  scoffe,  I  je^t  upon  one,  je 
jonche  and/*?  lardc.     Hast  thou  naught_els  to  do  but  scoffe 
upon  me.     1560 
Councell  of  Par' 


So  JEWEL  Reply  to  Co&Wks.  (1609)  37  The 
aris  was  scoft  at,  and  iested  out  of  all  parts. 


in.  vi.  21  Thereat  Diana  gan  to  smile,  in  scorne  Of  her  vaine 
plaint,  and  to  her  scoffing  sayd.  1591  SHAKS.  \Htn.m  VI, 
MI.  ii.  45  Burg,  [to  Joan  of  Arc]  Scoffe  on  vile  Fiend, 
and  shamelesse  curtizan.  1611  BIBLE  Trails!.  Pref.r  2 
And  yet  for  as  worthy  an  acte  as  euer  he  [David]  did., 
he  was  scorned  and  scoffed  at  by  his  owne  wife,  a  1643 
LD.  FALKLAND,  etc.  Infallibility  (1646)  94  There  is  a  diffi- 
culty which  may  exercise  you  instead  of  scoffing  of  his 
Lordship  in  the  close  of  the  Chapter.  1655  WALTON  A  ngler 
i.  (1661)  4  'Tis  an  easie  thin,'  to  scoff  at  any  Art  or  Recrea- 
tion ;  a  little  wit  inixt  with  ill  nature,  confidence,  and 
imilice,  will  do  it.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  629  So  they 
among  themselves  in  pleasant  veine  Stood  scoffing.  1758 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  18  r  3  Among  the  numbers  whom  you 
nave  taught  to  scoff  at  the  retirement  of  Drugget,  there  is 
one  who  offers  his  apology.  1770  GOLDSM.  Del.  fill.  180 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray.  1811  SHEL- 
LEY Sang,'  Rarely,  rarely,  comfst  t/ioit '  ii,  With  the  joyous 
and  the  free  Thou  wilt  scoff  at  pain.  1859  TENNYSON  ATarr. 
GerainC  58  And  by  and  by  the  people.  .Began  to  scoff  and 
jeer  and  babble  of  him  As  of  a  prince  whose  manhood  was 
all  gone.  1886  G.  ALLKN  Danrin  xii.  201  Harvey's  grand 
discovery,  .was  scoffed  at  for  nearly  a  whole  generation. 

2.  trans.  To  scoff  at,  deride,  ridicule  irreverently. 
?  Obs.  exc.  U.  S. 

1579  LYI.Y  Eiiphues  (Arb.)  170  Such  grosse  questions  are 
to  be  aunswered  with  slender  reasons,  and  such  idle  heads 
should  be  scoffed  with  adle  aunsweres.  c  1591  MARLOWE 
Massacre  Paris  (?  1600)  B  3,  Was  it  not  thou  that  scoftes 
[sic]  the  Organon,  And  said  it  was  a  heape  of  vanities? 
1593  SHAKS.  Kicli.  If,  in.  ii.  163.  1607  B.  BARNES  Divils 
Charter  I.  v.  C  2,  Scoffst  thou  me  Gismond  with  continuall 
taunts?  1614  QUARLES  Job  Militant  xi.  39,  I  would  not 
scoffe  you,  nor  with  taunts  torment  ye.  1643  TRAPP  Comm. 
Gen.  xxxvi.  24  This  same  foolish  wittiness  Alexander  wittily 
scoffed,  when  he  gave  [etc.].  1676  GLANVILL  Seasonable 
Reflect.  35  To  Scoff  Religion  is  ridiculously  proud  and  im- 
modest. 1733  SWIFT  Apol.  148  To  see  th'  important  Man 
of  Dress  Scoffing  my  College  Aukwardness.  1793  OOUTHBl 


A. 

studying,  not  sconfng  the  Bible.    i8ga  GUNTER  Mia  Divi- 
dends (1893)  210  Oh,  how  I  have  scoffed  them  in  my  heart, 
f  b.  To  scoff  out :  to  dismiss  or  put  aside  scoff- 
ingly. Obs.  rare. 

1549  LATIMER  ^th  Serm.  be/.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  200  They 
that  be  called  to  aunswere  wyll  not  aunswere  directlye,  but 
skoffe  the  matter  out.  1551  CRANMER  Answ.  Gardiner  i. 
10  And  so  scoffe  out  both  these  hygh  mysteries  of  Chnste. 

Scoff  (sk^f),  v.2  slang  and  dial.  Also  seorf, 
skoff.  [app.  orig.  a  variant  of  SCAFF  v.,  taken 
into  slang  from  dialectal  use  ;  latterly  associated 
with  the  South  African  SCOFF  sb.'z~\ 

1.  trans.  To  eat  voraciously,  devour;  also  gen. 

to  eat. 

1864  H alien's  Slang  Diet.,  Scorf,  to  eat  voraciously.  1876 
Whitby  Gloss.,  Skoff,  to  eat  with  audible  voracity.  1883 
CLARK  RUSSELL  Sailors'  Lang.,  Scoffing,  eating.  To  scoff 
a  thing  is  to  eat  it.  1886  W\  H.  LONG  Diet.  Isle  Wight 
Dial.  61  They  zct  down  and  scoffed  every  bit  o  grub  there 
was  on  the  taable.  1895  A.  PATTERSON  Man  «r  Nature  in 
Broads  122  Abunch  of  grey  lag-geese  as  wor  scoffin  (eating) 
the  young  wheat  in  a  field  up  hinder.  1901  W.  S.  WALKER 
In  the  Blood\i,  Those  birds  kill  snakes  do  they?.. Rather. 
..They  goes  down  themselves  and  scoffs  them. 
b.  intr.  To  eat  or  feed ;  to  have  one's  food  with. 

[Cf.  Du.  schoften  to  take  one's  meals.) 

1809  LOWTH  Dan.  of  Transvaal  xi.  191,  I  say,  here  come 
those  three,  still  skoffing.  1900  S.  CHAMBERS  Rhodesians  18 
I'll  '  skoff'  with  Achille  this  month. 

2.  trans.  To  seize,  plunder. 

1893  KIPLING  Many  Invent.,  Jtidson  ff  the  Empire,  Are 
we  a  set  of  hairy  pirates  to  scoff  the  storeroom  of  a  painted 
Levantine  bumboat?  Ibid.,  There's  enough  [gold-leaf]  for 
two  first-rates,  and  I've  scoffed  the  best  half  of  it.  1898 
HYNE  Capt.  Kettle  xi.  289  Some  of  those  lousy  Portuguese 
have  been  on  board  and  scoffed  all  the  money.  1903  B. 
MITFORD  Veldt  Vendetta  122  Why  the  Kafirs'd  have  skoffed 
the  whole  span  long  before  and  started  out  to  rake  in  more. 

t  ScO'ffage.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SCOFF  v.l  +  -AGE.] 
The  action  or  fact  of  scoffing. 

a  1639  WHATXLEY  Prototypes  i.  xix.  (1640)  222  These 
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gracelesse  young  men  think  the  threats  but  words  of  sport, 
counterfeit  words  which  have  no  truth  nor  substance  in 
them,  but  were  very  mockery  and  scoffage. 

Scoffer  (sk^-faj).    Also  6  scoffar.    [f.  SCOFF 

Z/.1+-ER1.] 

1.  One  who  scon's.  Const,  at ;  also  (now  rarely) 
of.  Often  spec.,  one  who  scoffs  at  religion  or 
morality. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  f..  xlvii.  488  He  was  a  good  kny?t 
but  he  was  a  scoffer  and  a  laper.  1540  PALSGR.  Aeolastus 
iv.  ii.  S  ij,  The  order  or  felowshyp  of  scoffers,  or  common 
gesters.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scliolem.  I.  (Arb.)  33  In  yougthe 
also  they  be  readie  scoffers.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in. 
v.  62  Cry  the  man  mercy,  loue  him,  take  his  offer,  Foule 
is  most  foule,  being  foule  to  be  a  scoffer.  l6n  BIBLE 
Transl.  Pref.  r  16  We  might  also  be  charged  (by  scoffers) 
with  some  vnequall  dealing  towards  a  great  number  of  good 
English  wordes.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  $  Comma.'.  190 
It  is  also  naturall  to  the  French,  to  be  a  great  scoffer; 
for  men  of  light  and  unsteady  braines,  have  commonly 
sudden  and  sharpe  conceits.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxan.ll, 
195  He  closed  with  the  Presbyterians,  notwithstanding 
he  had  before  ..  been  a  scoffer  of  them.  (11768  SECKER 
Serm.  (1770)  I.  209  They  have,  .become  Railers  and  Scoffers 
at  it  [Christianity].  1790  G.  WALKER  Serm.  II.  xxx. 
327  The  impious  scoffer  of  his  Maker,  of  providence,  of 
religion  and  of  a  future  world.  1814  WORDSW.  Excurs.  n. 
484  This  dull  product  of  a  scoffer's  pen.  1851  T.  PARKER 
Ten  Serin.  Relig.  iv.  (1863)  76  The  long  line  of  scoffers  from 
Lucian..down  to  Voltaire.  1833  HERSCHEL  Pop.  Lect.  Set. 
ii.  §  5  (1873)  52  What  would  Anaximander  or  the  scoffer  of 
Anaxagoras  have  said,  could  he  have  known  what  we  now 
know.  1853  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  445  To  put 
any  other  interpretation  on  his  words  would  be.  .to  give  an 
occasion  of  triumph  to  scoffers.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq. 
III.  xii.  80  The  subject  of  foolish  and  brutal  jests  among 
the  profligate  scoffers  of  his  Court. 

t  2.  A  jester,  buffoon.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  268/1  Scoffer  or  jestar,  gandissfvr.  1540  — 
Aeolastus  II.  i.  Hiijb,  Take  me  hardely  in  all  the  hast  to 
be  bounde  prentyse  to  thy  felowshyp  or  craftes  men  of 
scoffars.  1568  WiTHALsZJW.  653/2  A  scoffer,  histrio.  1613 
COCKERAM  i,  Mimicke,  a  scoffer,  a  iester. 

t  Sco'ffery.  06s.  rare.  [f.  SCOFF  v.l  +  -ERY, 
after  mockery]  a.  A  mockery,  ridiculous  pro- 
ceeding, b.  Mockery,  jeering,  derision. 

•577  HARRISON  England  ill.  vii.  108  b,  King  Henrye.. 
thought  it  a  mere  scoffery  to  pursue  any  fallow  Deare  with 
hounds  or  greyhounds.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i. 
xxxi.  (Arb.)  76  Skelton  a  sharpe  Satirist,  but  with  more 
rayling  and  scoffery  then  became  a  Poet  Lawreat.  1836 
Eraser's  Mag.  XIV.  507  With.. a  scowling  scoffery  of  all 
the  principles  which  those  who  gathered  together  the 
National  Assembly  had  contemplated. 

t  ScO'ffiC,  a.  Obs.  ran--1.  In  7  soophick.  [f. 
SCOFF  sd.1  +  -1C.]  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  scoff.  So  also  t  Seo'fflcal  a. 

1653  R.  BAILLIE  Dissuas.  Vind.  (1655)  86  You  must  make 
me  a  forger  of  meer  reproachful,  and  scoffical  calumnies. 
1654  HAMMOND  Answ.  to  Animadv.  v.  §  i.  118,  I  must  in 
the  same  Scophick  [sic ;  but  in  Wks.  1684  Scoptick]  humour, 
be  styled  a  learned  man. 

Scoffing  (sk^-fin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SCOFF  v.*  + 
-ING  i.]  The  action  of  SCOFF  z>.l ;  fa  scoff. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  277  Of  scornyng  and  of  scoffyng 
and  of  vnskilful  berynge.  1519  MORE  Supplic.  Soulys  Wks. 
332/1  He  laithagaynst  it  nothing  but  skoffing.  ISSOPALSGR. 
268/1  Scoffynges  or  tryfles,/«<ray««.  I7»3  SWIFT  Epitaph 
Judge  Boat  2  Pray,  Gentle-folks,  forbear  your  Scoffing. 
l8ao  BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  v.  i.  425  Men  whose  vice  is  to  start 
at  vice's  scoffing.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  iv.  xv.  188  He 
bitter  jests  and  filthy  scoffing  made. 

b.  CV;«*.:seofflng-stoek[cf.  LAUGHING-STOCK], 
an  object  of  scoffing. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Fs.  Ixix.  13  Hee  was  a  scoffing- 
stock  to  y  very  princes.  1661  BARGRAVE  Pope  Alex.  VI I 
(1867)  96  The  other  Cardinals  do  but  make  him  their 
scoffing-stock  to  lau-h  at.  1870  F.  JACOX  Recr.  Reclusel. 
iv.  86  This  same  scoffing-stock  of  the  school . .  displayed  the 
energetic  originality  of  genius. 

Scoffing  (sk^-fin),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCOFF  v.i  +  -ING  2.] 
That  scoffs  ;  contemptuous,  derisive. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Scurriliter,  in  raylynge  or  scoffyng 
facion.  1540  PALSGR.  Acolaslus  n.  i.  H  ij  b,  Dysours  or 
skoffyng  fellowes.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  H.  (Sommer) 
i84b,  And  so  in  this  iollie  scoffing  brauerie  he  went  ouer 
vs  all,  saying  [etc.].  I59»  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  B  3,  Cues- 
tioning  with  one  that  I  met  why  these  women  were  so  chole- 
ricke,  he,  like  a  skoffing  fellow,  pointed  to  a  bush  of  nettles. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  534  Niele,  a  scoffing  Poet 
in  those  dales, . .  wrot  thus  of  them,  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Discmi., 
Nilgratius  (1640)  91  Indeed,  .nothing  is  of  more  credit,  or 
request  now,  then  a  petulant  paper,  or  scoffing  verses.  1683 
SOAME  &  DRYDEN  tr.  Boilcau's  Art  Poet,  in.  771  A  Socrates 
himself  in  that  loose  age,  Was  made  the  pastime  of  a  scoffing 
stage,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  V.  70  The  people 
of  the  capitalhad  been  annoyed  by  the  scoffing  way  in  which 
foreigners  spoke  of  the  principal  residence  of  our  sovereigns. 

Scoffingly  (skp-finli),  adv.  [f.  SCOFFING///,  a. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  a  scoffing  manner. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Ironice,  mockyshly_,  scoffyngly.  1360 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  32  b,  To  this  decree  of  theyrs 
aunswereth  Philip  Melancthon,  and  after  that  Luther 
him  selfe,  but  skoffyngly.  1641  Pet.  I stlciuortli  4  He  had 
rather  hear  an  Organ . .  than  singing  of  Psalmes,  which  scoff- 
ingly he  called  Hopkins  his  jigges.  1715  Pope's  Odyss.  ill. 
Notes  I.  167  What  the  Suitors  had  spoken  scoffingly  in  the 
preceding  book,,  .appears  in  this  not  to  be  impracticable. 
1870  R.  C.  JEBB  Sophocles'  Eleclra(e&.  2)  126/1  Clytaemnes- 
tra  says  scoffingly. .'  now  by  thy  favourite  goddess '. 

t  Scoffion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  F.  scoffion  (Du 
Bellay,  i6th  c.),  escoffion  (Moliere),  a.  Sp.  escofion 
or  It.  scttffione  augmentative  of  Sp.  escojia,  It.  scuffia, 


SCOGH. 

synonymous  and  cogn.  w.  Sp.  cofia,  It.  cuffia : 
see  COIF  sb.]  A  kind  of  head-dress. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xiv.  249 
Lelia  a  Romane  Dame  bestowed  vppon  a  scoffion  [orig. 
tocfido}  and  a  garment  embroidered  with  pearle  and  emerald 
400000.  ducats. 

tScO'fting.  Obs.  rare-'.  [?  f.  Du.  scJtoft 
blackguard.]  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  person. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cit.  ft  Upltmdyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  16  This 
scorfy  scoftynge  declareth  openly  Agaynste  rurall  men,  re- 
buke and  injury. 

Scog,  variant  of  SCUG  v.    Sc.  and  dial. 

t  ScO'ggan.  Mech.  Obs.  Also  8  aooggen.  [Of 
obscure  origin  ;  as  it  was  a  quasi-personal  name, 
it  may  have  been  an  application  of  SCOGGIN. 

Commonly  alleged  to  be  from  a  dialect  verb  scog,  to  idle, 
loiter ;  but  no  such  sense  of  the  verb  is  known  to  exist. 
Desaguliers,  the  sole  authority  for  the  '  Humphrey  Potter' 
story,  does  not  say  that  the  boy  invented  '  Scoggan '  to  save 
himself  labour ;  he  merely  substituted  one  automatic  con- 
trivance for  another  less  efficient.  But  the  truth  of  the 
whole  story  has  been  questioned  :  see  the  art.  Newcomcn 
in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.} 

An  automatic  contrivance  for  opening  valves  in 
Newcomen's steam  engineers.  (See  quot.  1744.) 

1719  Plate  repr.  Neivcomen's  engine  (Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 
art.  Newcomen),  Scoggen  and  his  mate  that  do  more  work 
than  the  boy  [?  =  buoy].  1744  DESAGULIERS  Expcr.  Pkilos. 
II.  533  They  used  before  to  work  with  a  Buoy  in  the  Cylin- 
de  ~  "~  *L~  c 


i  numphry  Potter,  who  attended  the  Engine,  added  (what 
he  call'd  Scoggan)  a  Catch  that  the  beam  Q  always  open  d : 
and  then  it  would  go  15  or  16  Strokes  in  a  Minute. 

Scogger  (skfj-gaa).  north,  dial.  Also  skogger, 
sougger.  [Cf.  cogger  COCKEK  sb)-  a.]  A  footless 
stocking,  or  a  knitted  article  of  similar  form,  worn 
either  as  a  gaiter  or  as  a  sleeve  to  protect  the  arm; 
also  the  foot  of  a  stocking  worn  over  the  boot  to 
prevent  slipping  on  ice. 

1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  130  Fute-sare  I  was,  for 
Bille  shoon  had  neane,..Nor  hose-legs  (wele  I  wate)  but 
skoggers  aud,  That  hardly  hap't  poore  Billes  legs  fra  caud. 
1820  SOUTHEY  Wesley  I.  51  note.  So  the  word  [snuffers]., 
may  possibly  be  a  misprint  for  scoggers,  as  such  sleeves  are 
called  in  some  parts  of  England.  1819  BROCKETT  N.  C. 
Class,  (ed.  2),  Skogger,  the  leg  of  an  old  stocking  ;  used  by 
countrymen  to  keep  the  snow  out  of  their  shoes.  1887  IJ. 
DONALDSON  Suppl.  to  Jamieson,  Scoggers,  Scuggers.  1899 
Ctimberld.  Gloss.,  Sagger. 

tScO'ggery.  Obs.  rare.  [ App.  for  *scogginry : 
see  next  and  -BY.]  Buffoonery,  scurrility. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  95  Villanie,  scoggene, 
and  popularitie.  Ibid.  266  You  might  haue  left  such  scog- 
gerie  as  Parsons  hath  set  out  in  Greenecoate,  to  T  arleton, 
Nashe,  or  else  to  some  Puritane  Martin  Mar-prelate. 

t  ScO'ggin.  Obs.  The  name  of  John  Scoggin 
(or  Scogan),  court  fool  to  Edw.  IV,  used  allusively 
for :  A  coarse  jester,  buffoon. 

The  allusion  is  to  a  fictitious  compilation  entitled  Scoggin  s 
Jests,  licensed  for  printing  in  1566;  the  i7th  c.  editions 
attribute  the  work  to  Andrew  Boorde. 

Shakspere  (2  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.)  confused  the  jester  with 
Chaucer's  friend  Henry  Scogan. 

1579  G-  HARVEY  Three  Proper  Lett.  (1580)  55  Some  wordes 
we  haue  indeede,  as  for  example,  .ayer,  both/ra  acre,  and 
pro  lixrede,  for  we  say  not  Heire,  but  plaine  Airt  for  him 
to,  (or  else  Scoggins  Aier  were  a  poore  iest)  whiche  are 
commonly,  and  maye  indifferently  be  vsed  eyther  wayes. 
'593  —  P'trce's  Super.  2  Malice  was  neuer  such  an 
hypocrite,  as  now ;  and  the  world  neuer  such  a  Scoggin,  as 
now.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  I.  xlii.  258  [Stinking  Orach] 
is  of  a  most  lothsome  sauour..,  vpon  which  plant  if  any 
should  chaunce  to  rest  and  sleepe,  he  might  very  well  report 
.  .that  he  had  reposed  himselfe  amongst  the  chiefe  of  Scog- 
gins heires.  1607  R.  C[AREW]  tr.  Estiemics  World  of 
Wallers  253  Playing  the  Scoggins  with  the  Scripture ;  a 
common  thing  at  this  day  euen  among  the  Laity.  1625 
HART  Anat.  Ur.  i.  ii.  26  Hauing  discoursed  a  little  with 
this  Scoggin  concerning  the  errand  he  came  for.  1653  K. 
SANDERS  Physiogn.  etc.  67  He  that  hath  such  a  thing,  de- 
serves  to  be  a  Scoggin,  an  Vlespiegle,  for  he  knows  all  I 
Tricks  of  knavery. 

Comb.  1607  R.  C[AREW]  tr.  Esliennc's  World  of  Wonders 
281  Ridiculous  and  Scoggin-like  speeches. 

Hence  Sco'gginism  (also  7  Scoganisra),  scur- 
rilous jesting.  Sco-gglnist,  a  scurrilous  jester. 
Sco-gginly  a.  (in  7  Sooganly),  scurrilous. 

1503  G  HARVEY  Pieree's  Super.  17  The  Ciceronian  may 
sleepe,  til  the  Scogginist  hath  plaid  his  part.  One  sure 
Conny-catcher,  woorthtwenty  Philosophers.  Ibid.  149  They 
may  peruse  his  guegawes  with  indifferency :  and  finde. . 
no  honesty,  but  pure  Scogginisme ;  no  Religion,  but  precise 
Marlowisme.  1620  Br.  HALL  Hon.  Mnrr.  Clergy  i.  vni.  46 
But  what  doe  I  trouble  my  Readerwith thisidle Scogan isme  ? 
Scolds  or  lesters  are  onely  fit  for  this  combat.  Ibid.  III.  ill. 
269  Where  is  the  shame  of  this  Romane  Priest,  whiles  he  so 
manifestly  belies  our  holy,  reuerend,  worthy  Master  Joxe, 
whom  this  Scoganly  Pen  dare  say  pl?ves  the  Goose  in  the 
inconstancie  of  his  Relation  of  this  Nicholas  .' 

tScogh.  Obs.  rare.  Also  skowe,  skuwe, 
scoe.  [a.  ON.  sk6g-r."\  A  wood. 

1I37S  Cursor  M.  15826  (Fairf.)  Bab  ouer  hil  &  scogh. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  3915  And  many  scopid  into  be  scoghe 
without  scath  mare.  Ibid.  5157  Scho  gaffe  skirmand  skrikis 
at  all  be  skowis  range.  1:1410  Anturs  of  Arth.  53  (Irel.) 
Alle  dyrkyns  the  dere,  in  the  dym  scoghes  [v.r.  skuwes], 
For  drede  of  the  dethe  droupus  the  doe.  Hid.  129  The 
bryddus  in  the  boes  That  of  the  gost  gous  Thay  scryken  in 
the  scoes  (».  r.  skowes). 

Scoile,  scoill,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  SCHOOL  sb.i 


SCOINSON. 

ScoittSon(skoi'ns3n).  Arch,  [Refashioned form 
of  SCUNCHEON,  after  its  source,  OF.  escoincon.] 
Used  attrib.  in  scoinson  arch  =  REAR-ARCH  ;  also  in 
scoinson  shaft. 

184*  WILLIS  Arch.  Nomencl.  Mid.  Ages  57  The  '  pilastres 
des  c'coinsons  '  of  Roubo,  correspond  exactly  in  position  to 
the  mediaeval  'scoinson  shaft  (or  rear-shaft)  above  described. 
1849  E.  SHARPE  Decor.  Window  Tracery  v.  28  In  Windows 
which  are  placed  in  walls  of  considerable  thickness,  or  where 
the  Tracery  lies  near  the  outer  surface, .  .there  frequently 
occurs  an  arch  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Win- 
dow-Arch... The  object  of  this  Arch,  to  which  Professor 
Willis  was  the  first  to  call  attention,  and  which  he  has  named 
the  Scoinson-Arch,  appears  to  have  been  twofold.  1851 
TURNER  Dom.  Archit.  II.  166  The  scoinson  arch  is  trefoiled. 
1887  A  rchit.  Publ.  Soc.  Diet.,  Scoinson  arch. . .  Also  rere  and 
rear  arch.  The  interior  edge  of  a  window  side. 

Scoir,  Scoit,  Scok:  see  SCORE,  SHOOT,  SHAKE. 

Scoke(skJuk).  U.S.  [Of  obscure  origin.]  The 
poke-weed,  Phytolacca  decandra. 

1794  MMBXmcr.  Geog.  145  Gargit  or  Skoke.  1856  A. 
GRAY  Man.  Bot.  (1860)  361  Phytolacca  decandra,  (Common 
PokeorScoke.  Garget.  Pigeon-Berry).  iB66Trfas.Bot.s.v. 

Scol,  -age,  -ar,  etc. :  see  SCHOOL  *M,  SKOAL, 
SCHOOLAGE,  SCHOLAR,  etc.  Scolay:  see  SCOLEYE. 

Scolcurye,  obs.  form  of  SKULKERY. 

Scold (sk0«ld),.iA  Forms:  a.  north. (now north, 
dial,  and  oSr.)  3-4,  8-9  scald,  4-6  skald,  5  akawde, 
scawde,  skaldo,  scalde,  9  scauld,  scaad.  (3. 
3-7  scolde,  4-6  skolde,  5-7  skold,  6  schold, 
skould,  6-7  scould,  7  scowld,3~  scold.  7.  north. 
6  scolle,  skol,  scaule,  scoule,  8  scaul,  scawl. 
[App.  a.  ON.  skald  neut.  (see  SKALD),  originally 
meaning  a  poet ;  the  sense-development  postulated 
is  strange,  but  the  probability  of  a  sense  'lam- 
pooner '  as  an  intermediate  stage  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  derivative  skaldskapr^Vi^ 
'  skaldship  ',  poetry,  has  in  the  Icel.  law-books  the 
specific  sense  of  libel  in  verse.] 

1.  In  early  use,  a  person  (esp.  a  woman)  of  ribald 
speech  ;  later,  a  woman  (rarely  a  man)  addicted 
to  abusive  language. 

In  the  example  from  Ortnin,  the  sense  may  be  '  minstrel '. 

a.  c  1200  ORMIN  2192  Full  wel  birrb  ure  ma^denn  ben 
Forrshamedd,  ;trf  mann  brinngeb  Biforenn  hire  unnbaewfull 
word  &  wielinng  word  burrh  scaldess.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
22030  [Anticrist]  sal  be  born,  .of  bismer  brem  and  bald  And 
geten  of  a  glotun  scald  \Gdtt.  of  glotun  and  skald]  pat  bar 
may  be  na  fuler  tuin.  Ibid.  29342  Womman  commun  and 
alsua  scald,  Alle  ar  suilk  for  cursd  tald.  c  1400  Ywaine  $ 
Gaw.  69  He  was  of  his  tong  a  skalde,  And  for  to  boste  was 
he  ful  balde.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xiii.  596  Lett  bren 
this  bawde  and  bind  her  fast.  A  fals  skawde  hang  at  the 
last;  so  shall  thou.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  322/1  A  Scawde, 
barda,  vt  supra  vbi  scalde.  1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  w. 
Dunbar-yzi  And  knaw,  kene  skald,  I  hald  of  Alathya.  1825 
JAMIESON,  Scald,  i.  A  scold  ;  applied  to  a  person. 

ft.  ci»75  Prov.  Ml/red  412  in  O.  E.  Misc.  127  Be  Jm 
neuere  to  bold,  to  chiden  agen  oni  scold.  Ibid.  705  He  is 
cocker,  fc>ef,  and  horeling,  scolde,  of  wrechedome  he  is  king. 
c  1325  Poem  temp.  Edw.  //  (Percy)  !i,  As  wel  wol  a  kny$t 
chide  As  eny  scold  in  a  toun.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xn. 
34  And  when  scripture  be  skolde  hadde  bus  wyt  y-sheued, 
Clergie  in-to  a  caban  crepte  anon  after.  1377  Ibid.  B.  xix. 
279  Ne  sholde  no  scorner  ne  scolde  oute  of  skyl  hym  brynge. 
c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  229  A  claterer,  a  ianguler,  a  flyter,  a 
curser,  a  swerer,  and  a  skold  of  hur  mow|»e.  a  1519  SKELTON 
Agst.  Venemons  Tongues  Wks.  1843  I.  132  A  sclaunderous 
tunge,  a  tunge  of  a  skolde,  Worketh  more  mischiefe  than 
can  be  tolde.  1565  Chi  Id- Marriages  127  She  takes  her  for 
no  schold,  nor  an  vnhonest  woman.  ^577  HARRISON  England 
in.  vi.  108/1  Scoldes  are  ducked  vpon  cuckingstooles  m  the 
water.  1x1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1598)  345  Miso  inter- 
rupted  his  tale,  with  rayling  at  Damsetas,  with  all  those 
exquisite  termes,  which  I  was  neuer  good  skold  inough  to 
imagine.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  \.  \\.  :83,  I  know  she  is 
an  irkesome  brawling  scold.  1611  BIBLE  Ecclus.  xxvi.  27 
A  loude  crying  woman,  and  a  scolde,  shall  be  sought  out  to 
driue  away  the  enemies.  161 1  COTGR.,  Causeresse,  a  scowld, 
a  brabling  woman.  1640  in  lot/i  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comin. 
App.  iv.  433  For  leading  scoldes  bridled  along  the  Town  at 
Mr.  Bayliffes  commaund,  6d.  1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof. 
St.  in.  xxiii.  218  Fame  hath  much  of  the  scold  in  her ;  the 
best  way  to  silence  her  is  to  be  silent.  1713  SHAFTESB. 
Judgm.  Hercules  iii.Charac.  (1723)  III.  368  The  Painter., 
will  doubtless  beware  of  representing  his  Heroine  as  a  mere 
Scold.  1783  MRS.  H.  COWLEY  Bold  Stroke  for  Husband  \. 
ii,  Every  body  supposes  my  lady  an  arrant  scold.  1817  COLE- 
RIDGE Biog.  Lit.  xxiii.  (1907)  II.  206  The  Prior  was  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  a  youthful  sinner  metamorphosed  into  an 
old  scold.  1842  MRS.  GORE  Fascination  15  'If  you  only 
manage  to  drink  the  wine  /send  to  fetch  for  you/said  the 
scold  of  a  wife,  'you  won't  be  much  the  worse  for  it.1  1863 
P.  BARRY  Dockyard  Econ.  67  Too  often  he  is  under  the 
dominion  of  a  forbidding  scold,  who,  in  addition  to  her  other 
bad  qualities,  is  slovenly  and  unthrifty. 

V-     *5*9  scolle,  1572  skol  [see  scold-cart^   below].      15 
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c.  Comb,  :  scold's  bit,  bridle  =  BRANRS  1  I ; 
•)•  scold-cart,  a  cart  used  for  the  public  exposure 
of  common  scolds. 

1569  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  135  Mendyng  of  the  scolle  kart. 
1571  Ibid,  IV.  145  Mendyng  the  skolcart.  1604  Iliiil.  IV. 
265  Wee  desire  we  may  haue  a  scould  carte  for  scoulds,  and 
to  carye  criples  in.  1858, 1869  Scold's  bridle  [see  BXAKKS  '  i  ]. 
1884  Chr.  World  4  Sept.  661/5  Then  came  Walton,  where  the 
famous  scold's  bit  is  preserved  in  the  church. 

2.  [From  the  verb.]  An  act  of  scolding;  a 
scolding  rebuke.  ?  Obs.  exc.  Sc. 

a-  1773  FKRGUSSON  Farmers  Ingle  54  The  waefu'  scald 
o'  our  Mess-John  to  bide.  1831  R.  SHENNAN  Tales,  Sonfs, 
etc.  65  (E.D.D.)  Whiles  they  got  a  skelp  or  .scauld.  1871 
W.  ALEXANDER  Jahnny  CM  iv.  33  Aw  doot  Gushetneuk 
cam'  in  for  a  bit  scaad  yon'er. 

p.  I7a6  LAUY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lei,  to  C'tess  Mar  Apr. 
(1893)  I.  495  Mamma  and  I  were  in  an  actual  scold  when 
my  poor  father  expired.  a  1774  GOLDSM.  tr.  Scarron's 
Com.  Romance  (\TJ^  II.  133  The  Lady  Abbess  had  already 
put  him  in  an  ill  humour  by  the  scold  she  gave  him  for 
overturning  her.  1778  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  31  Oct., 
To-day  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins  had  a  scold. 
1807  WILLIAMS  Let.  to  Parr  28  Dec.  in  Parr's  ll'ks. 
(1828)  VIII.  293,  I  should  not  have  been  so  long  in 
answering  your  sharp  scold  and  soothing  invitation  had  I 
not  [etc.].  1847  MRS.  CARLYLE  Let.  Dec.  in  New  Lett.  (1903) 
I-  237»  I  have  not  had  to  transact  one  scold  since  this  girl 
came  to  me.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sc/i.  $  Schm.  (1858)  91  His 
scold  _died  out  gcxxl-naturedly  enough  in  the  end,  and  I 
saw  him  laugh  as  he  turned  away.  1891  '  L.  KEITH  '  My 
Bonnie  Lady  i.\.  93  Now  that  I  have  given  you  your  scolds 
we'll  say  no  more  about  it. 

Scold  (sk0»ld),  v.  Forms  :  a.  4-6  scolde,  5 
scoolde,  5-6skolde,6  scoulde,  skowlde,  scowde, 
skoolde,  6-7  scould,  7  scowlde,  (9  dial,  scoud), 
6-  scold.  Ii.  north,  and  dial.  6  scaule,  scoule, 
9  scall.  7.  Sf.  8  scald,  scauld.  [f.  SCOLD  sd. 

Notwithstanding  the  close  resemblance  in  form  and  mean- 
ing with  the  WGer.  str.  vb.  OFris,  shelda,  OS.  sceldan  (in 
a  gloss),  Du.,MLG.a-/«Afc«,  OHG.  sceltan  (MHG.,mod.G. 
sckelten],  there  appears  to  be  no  etymological  connexion.] 

1.  intr.  f  a.  Originally,  to  behave  as  a  scold ; 
to  quarrel  noisily,  to  brawl ;  to  rail  at  or  wrangle 
with  some  one  ;  to  use  violent  or  unseemly  lan- 

faage  in  vituperation  ;  said  chielly  of  women.  Obs. 
.  Now  with  milder  sense  (partly  as  absol.  use  of 
sense  3) :   To  use  undignified  vehemence  or  per- 
sistence in  reproof  or  fault-finding  ;    colloq.  often 
merely,  to  utter  continuous  reproof. 

a.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  n.  81  To  scorne  and  to  scolde 
sclaundere  to  make.  1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  vl. 
xiii.  (1495)  197  Noo  man  hath  more  woo  than  he  that 
hath  an  euyll  wyfe,  cryenge  and  janglynge,  chydynge  and 
skoldynge.  1516  TINDALE  N.  T.  Prpl.  A  ij  b,  Lest  we.  .fall 
from  meke  lernynge  into  ydle  despiciouns,  braulinge  and 
scoldynge  aboute  wordes.  1530  PALSGR.  706/2,  I  scoulde, 
as  a  man  or  woman  dothe  that  chyde,  je  ttnce. ..They 
scolde  togyther  lyke  two  women.  (11548  HAUL  Chrtin., 
Hen.  VIII,  160  b,  Every  day  almost  they  would  bryng 
them  furth  openly  and  scolde  and  chyde  with  them,  and 
make  them  beleve  that  they  woulde  hang  them  if  they  were 
not  payed.  1584  in  D.  Fenner  De/.  Ministers  (1587)  43 
Let  him  goe  home  and  skoolde  with  his  wife.  1396  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  SAr.  i._i.  177  Mark'd  you  not  how  hir  sister  Uegan  to 
scold,  and  raise  vp  such  a  storme,  That  mortal  eares  might 
hardly  indure  the  din.  1607  —  Cor.  v.  vi.  106  Pardon  me 
Lords,  'tis  the  first  time  that  euer  I  was  forc'd  to  scoul'd. 
<ri6i8  MORYSON  .///».  iv.  (1903)  239  Some  runn  out  to  braule 
and  scowlde  like  women  with  the  next  enemyes.  1673 
WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  265,  I  told  her  I  came  to  be  merry 


b.  Common  scold :  a  woman  who  disturbs  the 
peace  of  the  neighbourhood  by  her  constant  scolding. 
1467  Crl.  Rolls  Maldon,  Essex  (Bundle  43  no.  i),  Eadem 
Katenna  est  communis  scolde.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddoti's 
Answ.  Osor.  500  Lyke  a  common  skold  in  a  Cage.  1760 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  iv.  xiii.  169  A  common  scold,  communis 
nxatrix^  (for  our  law.latin  confines  it  to  the  feminine  gender,) 
is  a  public  nusance  to  her  neighbourhood.  1858  J.  P.  BISHOP 
Comm.  Criftt.  Law  II.  §  147  A  common  scold  is  one,  who, 
by  the  practice  of  frequent  scolding,  disturbs  the  repose 
of  the  neighborhood. 
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Celestial  Language  scold.  1721  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  vii, 
I  scolded  heartily  at  him  when  he  came  back.  1764  WESLEY 
Jrnl.  21  June,  A  woman  had  '  scolded  with  her  neighbour '. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  24  Apr.  (1815)  37  He  might 
harp  as  long  as  he  pleased  upon  her  scolding;  but  she 
never  scolded,  except  for  his  advantage.  iSai  A.  CUN- 
NINGHAM Tradit.  Tales,  Death  of  Laird  of  IVarlsmortn 
(1887)  273  All  women  love  to  be  married,  were  it  only  for 
the  sake  of  having  somebody  to  scold  at.  1833  ^'-  HOOK 
Parson's  Dan.  II.  ni,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lady  Frances 
will,  at  first,  look  grave,  and  even  perhaps  scold,  but  it  will 
wear  oft".  1847  C.  BRONTE  "Jane  Eyre  iv,  I  just  put  my  two 
arms  round  her,  and  said,  '  Come,  Bessie  !  don't  scold.' 

f.  1570  LEVINS  Manif.  44/2  To  Scaule,  rixari.  Ib!d. 
218/24  To  Scoule.  1810  J.  JOHNSTONE  Poems  127  (E.  D.  D.) 
I'm  sure  that  ye  a'  got  a  part  o't,  And  needna  scall  oft  sae 
at  me. 

2.  qnasi-/ra«j.  with  complementary  adj.,  adv.,  or 
phrase  expressing  the   result   of  scolding.      Also 
t  to  scold  it  out :  to  continue  wrangling  to  the  end. 

c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  xiii.  48  Stand  on  thy  guard,  I 
cannot  scold  it  out.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  yfll,  v.  i.  173  Lady. 
An  hundred  Marks!  By  this  light,  He  ha  more.  ..I  will 
haue  more,  or  scold  it  out  of  him.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett. 
(1655)  IV.  vii.  18  She  had  scolded  her  Husband  one  day  out 
of  doores.  1650  B.  Discolliminium  10  Meer  morall  pru- 
dence might  suffer  wise  men  to  stand  still..,  and  such 
shallow  heads  as  I  am,  to  scould  themselves  quiet.  1754 
WARBUHTON  Vim>  Rolingbr.  Philos.  I.  34  My  Master  is  not 
a  man  to  be  scratched  and  scolded  out  of  his  Kingdom. 
1785  COWPER  Let.  17  June,  No  man  was  ever  scolded  out 
of  his  sins.  1887  R.  N.  CAREY  Uncle  Max  v.  42,  I  scolded 
back  the  foolish  thoughts,  and  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for 
entertaining  them. 

3.  trans.  To  address  (esp.  an  inferior  or  a  child) 
with  continuous  and  more  or  less  angry  reproach ; 
to  chide. 

This  construction  is  prob.  of  late  introduction  from  northern 
dialects.  Johnson  does  not  mention  it  in  his  Dictionary 


SCOLECID. 

(1755^  though  Bos  well  reports  him  as  having  used  it  orally 
in  1763.  The  use  is  still  colloquial  rather  than  literary,  and 
its  associations  are  somewhat  undignified  ;  but  it  is  quite 
free  from  the  discreditable  implications  which  the  intransi- 
tive use  (sense  i)  has  not  yet  wholly  lost. 

1715  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  it.  xxiii,  Auld  nick  Should 
tempt  their  wifes  to  scald  Them  fur't.  1763  JOHNSON  in 
Bos-well  (1831)  I.  418  You  may  scold  a  carpenter  who  has 
made  you  a  bad  table,  though  you  cannot  make  a  table. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humpk.  Cl.  2  June  (1815)  120  She  has  left 
off  scolding  the  servants.  1781  COWPKR  On  Madatfs  Answ. 
Newton  12  lint  the  strife  is  the  strangest  that  ever  was 
known,  If  a  man  must  be  scolded  for  loving  his  own  [wife]. 
1832  LYTTOM  Eugene  A.  i.  v,  Well,  Walter,  I  feel,  for  the 
first  time  these  ten  years,  that  I  have  a  right  to  scold  you. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixi,  She  scolds  the  servants 
from  morning  till  ni^ht.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xix. 
398  The  headman  scolded  the  fellow  for  his  meanness.  1889 
MKS.  OLTPHANT  Poor  Centl.  xiii.  III.  173  She  scolded  Anne, 
..but  so  softly  that  Anne  fell  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the 
little  lecture. 

Scoldable(>k<?u'ldabT,,fl.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SCOLI> 
v.  +-AULE.]  Fit  or  suitable  to  be  scolded. 

1857  Miss  MULOCK  Woman's  Th.  iii.  (1858)  44  A  kissable, 
scoldable.  sugar  plum-feedable  plaything.  1903  H'cstm.  Gaz, 
22  May  3/2  The  small  caddie  is  a  defenceless,  a  scoldable  thing. 

Scolde,  obs.  form  of  SCALD  v. 

Scolder1   (skJu'ldai).    [f.  SCOLD  v.  +  -ER1.] 

One  who  scolds.     Formerly,  f  a  common  scold. 

1423  Cwentry  Lcet-bk.  59  A  Cookestowle..to  punysche 
skolders  and  chidders  as  be  law  wyll.  1497  Will  in  Strype 
StoufsSurv,  (1754)  I.  573 '2  Provyded  that  al  Vacabonds, 
Scowldars,  and  Brawlers  be  rewarded  after  the  Mind  and 
IHscretion,  and  good  Conscience  of  mine  Executors,  c  1510 
BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  G  iij,  Heare  not  that 
scolder  and  brauling  honnde  of  hell.  1595  KATH.  OLIVER 
Conf.'vci  Trans.  Roy.  Hist,  Soc.  Ser.  in.  (19071  I.  273,  I  have 
bene  a  scoulcler  and  a  slaunderouse  person,  and  a  source  of 
Strife  amongst  my  neighbors.  1673  H.  STL-HUE  Further 
Jnstif.  ll'ar  Nether!.  70  A  Scoulder  and  a  Taunter  is 
reckoned,  .with  Thieves  and  Idolaters.  1794  COLFRIDGR 
Robespierre  I.  183  The  cool  ferocious  Robespierre  turn'd 
scolder  !  1875  M.  COLLINS  Sweet  $  Tw.  I.  i.  vii.  102  Betty 
Carr  was  a  finer  scolder . .  than  you  will  easily  meet  with. 

Scolder-  (skc7u-kbi).  Orkneys.  AlsoSsceolder. 
The  oyster-catcher,  Hxmatopus  ostrilegus, 

a  1795  G.  Low  Fauna  Oread.  (1813)91  The  Sea-Pie.. Ore. 
Sceolder.  1805  G.  BARKY  Orkney  /si,  306  The  Sea  Pie.. in 
some  places  here  gets  the  name  of  the  scolder. 

Scolding  (sk<5n-Idirj\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SCOLD  v.  + 
-INC.  i.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SCOLD  ;  vitupera- 
tion, angry  reproach,  reproof. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Alhans  f.  vij,  A  scoldyng  of  kemsteris.  1547 
Nottingham  Rec.  (1889)  IV.  92  We  present!  Anes  Fyllddyng 
for  okypying  of  romyn  skowdyng.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia 
I.  (Sommer)  59  He  fell  to  a  fresh  scolding,  in  such  man- 
nerlie  manner,  as  might  well  shewe  he  had  passed  thro' 
the  discipline  of  a  Tauerne.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  i.  ii. 
109  And  she  knew  him  as  wel  as  I  do,  she  would  thinke 
scolding  would  doe  litilc  good  vpon  him.  1651  BAXTER 
Inf.  Ba6t.  239  And  then  they  make  Religion  the  pretence 
for  all  their  scoldings.  1755  J.  SHEBBKARE  Lydia  (1769)  II. 
33  Mrs.  Clench,  as  I  am  informed,  was  obliged  to  turn  her 
and  her  mother  out  of  doors,  they  kept  such  an  eternal 
scolding  to-gether.  1877  C).  W.  HOLMES  How  net  to  Settle 
it  12  A  page  of  Hood  may  do  a  fellow  good  After  a  scolding 
from  Carlyle  or  Ruskin.  1875  W,  S.  HAYWARD  Love  agst. 
World  38,  I  shall  give  him  a  good  scolding  after  dinner. 

b.  attrib.  and  Conib.tas scolding-match •  f  scold- 
ing cart  =  scold-cart  (ScOLD  sb.  i  c) ;  scolding- 
stock  nonce-ivd.,  an  object  for  scolding;  f  scold- 
ing stool,  a  clicking  stool. 

1474  in  Jrnl.  Chester  Arch,  etc.  Soc.  (1861)  vi.  216  Costes 
doon  in  makyng  of  the  scooldyng  stoole.  1620  in  W.  Kelly 
Anc.  Rec.  Leicester  (i^ss)  78  Paid  to  Frauncis  Pallmer  for 
making  two  wheeles  and  one  barr  for  the  Scolding-Cart 
y1'  '754  FIELDING  Voy.  Lisbon  Wks.  1882  VII.  65  She 
played  on  two  instruments..  J  these  were  two  maids,  or 
rather  scolding. stocks.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  xv.  III. 
548  Report  indeed  spoke  of  some  scolding  matches  between 
the  Chancellor  and  his  friend. 

Scolding  (skJu-ldirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCOLD  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  scolds. 

*  '533  FRITH  Another  Bk.  agst.  Rastell  B  iij,  He.  .calleth 
them  raylynge  gestynge  and  scoldinge  wordes.  1577  KEN- 
DALL Flowers  of  Epigr.  95  b,  But  Molzus.  .caste  in  his  wife, 
and  saied,  Naught  heauier  than  a  skoldyng  wife,  I  deme 
there  can  be  waied.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  i.  ii.  100  Her 
name  is  Katherina  Minola,  Renown'd  in  Padua  for  her 
scolding  tongue.  1638-56  COWLEY  Davideis  in.  note  37 
Juvenal  says  of  a  loud  scolding  woman,  that  she  alone  was 
able  to  relieve  the  Moon  out  of  an  Eclipse.  1719  D'URFEY 
Pills  II.  324  Think  what  lives  Some  of  you  daily  Live  with 
Scolding  Wives.  1844  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  298,  I  have 
written  Jeannie  a  very  scolding  letter. 

transf.w&fig.  1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  \.  iii.  5,  I  haue  scene 
Tempests,  when  the  scolding  Winds  Haue  riu'd  the  knottie 
Oakes.  1855  TENNYSON  Brook  84  The  gate  Half-parted 
from  a  weak  and  scolding  hinge,  Stuck. 

Hence  Sco'ldingly  adv. 

1548  ELYOT  Dtct.t  Rixose,  scoldynglie. 

tSco'ldster.  Obs.  rare~l.  In  j-  skolater. 
[f.  SCOLD  sb.  +  -STER.]  A  scold. 

c  1600  in  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton  Quarter  Sessions  (1878)  85 
[By  the  entry  in  the  Sessions  Book,  it  appears  that  Agnes 
Fringe  was  indicted  for  a]  Skolster. 

Scole,  obs.  f.  SCALE  sb.1  •  SCHOOL  ;  SHOAL  ;  SKULL. 

Scolear,  obs.  form  of  SCHOLAR. 

Scolecid  (sk<?U-sid).  [ad.  mod.L.  Scolecida 
neut.  pi.,  f.  Gr.  0K<v\ij(  SCOLKX  :  see  -ID.]  An 
animal  of  the  class  Scolecida  of  Annttloida. 

1864  HUXLEY  Eltm.  Cotnf.  Anat.  76  The  ciliated  larvz 
of  some  Scolecids  and  Echinoderms. 


SCOLECIPOBM. 

Scoleciform  (skole-sifpim),^  [f,  mod.L.  seolec-i 
SCOLEX  +  -(I)FORM.]  Resembling  or  having  the 
character  of  a  scolex. 

1891  Century  Diet.  s.  v,(  The  measles  of  pork  is  the  scole- 
ciform  stage  of  Taenia  soliunt. 

Scolecite  (skp'Wsait).  Formerly  skol-,  scole- 
zite. [f.  Gr.  oK<u\ijic-t  <TKUJ\IJ£  SCOLEX  +  -ITE  l. 

The  name  in  sense  i  was  given  because  the  mineral  some- 
times curls  up  when  heated.  The  orig.  form  scolezite  is  f. 
Ger.  scolteit  (1X13,  see  Chester  Diet.  Mitt.  1896).] 

1.  Min.  Hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium  and  cal- 
cium, found  in  needle-shaped  crystals  and  fibrous 
or  radiated  masses. 

1823  W.  PHILLIPS  Min.  fed.  3)  40  Skolezite.  1829  Nat. 
Pkilos.,  Optics  xviii.  61  (U.  K.  S.)  Scolezite.  1857  DANA 
Man.  Min.  (1862)  167  Scolecite  resembles  natrolite. 

2.  Bot.  The  vermiform  carpogoniam  of  certain 
fungi. 

1875  COOKE  &  BERKELEY  Fungi  17$  Tulasne  observes  that 
this  '  scolecite  '  or  ringed  body  can  be  readily  isolated  in 
Ascobolus  furfuraceus.  1882  VINES  tr.  Sac/is*  Bot.  310  The 
adjacent  threads  put  out  small  branches,  polUnodia,  the 
terminal  cells  of  which  attach  themselves  firmly  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  scolecite. 

t  Scolecobrotic.  Obs-1    [f.  Gr.  crxwAi^o)-, 

(TKUJ\T)£  SCOLKX  -i-  (3pwTti£us  inclined  to  eat.     Cf. 
fffcoj\T}fc6(3pQJTOs  worm-eaten.]     A  vermifuge. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim,  fy  Min.  369  Ascarides  [are  killed] 
by  suppositories,  clysters,  with  scolecobroticks,  £c. 

Scolecoid  (sk^irkoid),  a.  Also  erron.  scoli- 
cecoid.  [ad.  Gr.  ffKa\7]KO€iorj$,  f.  aK<a\rjK-t  aK<v\T]£ 
worm,  SCOLEX  :  see  -OID.]  Resembling  a  worm  or 
a  scolex. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos,  l.ex.,  Scolecoides^  resembling  a  worm  ; 
vermiform:  scolecoid.  i864[seeScoLEx].  iHgi'm  Century  Diet, 


Scolecology  (skpirkp'lodgi).  [ad.  mod.L.  scff- 
lecologta,  f.  Gr.  a/fajX^/f(o)-,  ff/ewA.^  worm,  ScoLKX 
+  -\oyia  -LOGY.]  A  treatise  on  worms. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.    1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Scolecophagous  (skflJkf  Agas),  a.    [f.  mod. 

\^.SLolecop/iagus,o..  Gr.  aKoj\^Ko^>a.'^osi.<jKOj\i^K(o^-J 
<jfcw\r]£  worm  (see  SCOLEX)  +-<ftayo$:  see-PHAGOUS.] 
'  Worm-eating,  as  a  bird  '  {Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

Scoleir,  -er(e,  obs.  forms  of  SCHOLAR. 

t  Scoleryng.   Obs.  rarer-1,    [f.  scolere  SCHOLAR. 

The  sense  seems  to  require  a  fern,  rather  than  a  dim.  forma- 
tion, but  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  -ing  as  a  fern,  suffix,  as 
t<w//«£-  (CAR  LINE  '),  the  only  example  of  the  fem.  ending  -i»f, 
is  purely  northern.  Hut  Chaucer  or  his  scribe  may  have 
been  familiar  with  the  Du.  and  LG.  suffix  •/;;.] 

?  A  female  scholar. 

14..  Chaucer  s  Wife's  ProL  44-45  Diverse  scoles  maken 
parfyt  clerkes  .  .  ;  Of  five  husbondes  scoleryng  am  I. 

!l  Scolex  (sktfQ'leks).  PI.  scoleces  (skolrs/z), 
also  erron.  scolicea  (dcdfe'lisfz).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
at(w\T]£  (pi.  fffcuj\rjrt{$)  worm.]  The  larva  or  em- 
bryo produced  directly  from  the  egg  in  metagenesis  ; 
esp.  the  larva  or  head  of  a  tapeworm  or  other  para- 
sitic worm. 

1855  T.  R.  TONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  2)  135  The  Scolex, 
therefore,  in  this  stage  of  development  is  synonymous  with 
'  the  head  ',  or,  as  it  might  as  well  be  called,  the  '  root  *  of 
the  worm.  186$  COUBOLU  Eutozoa  265  These  thickened 
portions,  in  their  turn,  become  true  scolices,  or,  in  some 
cases,  scolicecoid  formations.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON 
A  nint.  Life  233  Van  Beneden's  discovery  of  proscohces  with 
scolices  in  all  stages  of  growth  in  the  intestine  of  the  Lump- 
fish. 

attrib.  1857  to.vonSieboltTs  Tape  %  Cystic  Worms  (Syd. 
Soc.)  87  This  worm  \bothriocephal-us  tatus]  is  never  met  with 
amongst  our  cattle  in  a  scolex  condition.  1865  Nat.  Hist. 
Rev.  July  349  A  small  scolex-cyst. 

t  Scoleye',  ^.  Obs.  rare.  Also(w.r/'.)scolay, 
scoleie,  scholey,  schole  heye,  skole-aye.  [?a. 
AF.  *escol£iert  f.  OF.  escole  SCHOOL.]  intr.  To 
attend  school  ;  to  study  as  a  scholar. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  ProL  302  But  al  ^at  he  myghte  of  his 
freendes  hente,  On  bookes  and  his  lernynge  he  it  spente, 
And  bisily  gan  for  the  soules  preye  Of  hem  bat  yaf  hym 
wher  with  to  scoleye.  a  1400-50  Alexander  645  (>us  skilfull 
lang^e  he  scolaid  &  be  scole  vsed.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas 
iv.  ix.  (1494)  ovj,  Calistenes  was  in  his  youth  put  for  to 
scoleye  [MS.  Rawl.  scoleie,  1554  scoleye,  1558  scholey]  In 
the  two  scoles  of  prudent  Socrates  And  of  plato. 

Scolezite,  obs.  form  of  SCOLECITE. 

Scolieecoid,  erron.  form  of  SCOLECOID. 

Scolier,  obs.  form  of  SCHOLAR. 

Scoliograptic,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  ffitoXio- 
•YpaiTT-os  marked  with  oblique  lines  (f.  0Ko\i6-$ 
bent,  crooked  +  ypairr6s  marked  as  with  letters,  f. 
ypaty-ftv  to  write,  mark)  •*•  -1C.]  Obliquely  marked. 

1853  Fraser's  Mag.  XLVII.  257  All  mackerel  are  nearly 
similar  in  form,  hue,  and  the  scoliograptic  markings  of  their 
sides  and  backs. 

Scolion  (sk^u-litm).  Gr.  Antiq.  Also  skolion, 
scolium,  erron.  scholion.  [Gr.  aicoXtov.]  A  song 
sung  in  turn  by  the  guests  at  a  banquet. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  1257  Terpander  was  the  inventour 
of  those  songs  called  Scolia,  which  were  sung  at  feasts. 
1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  vi.  iv.  7  Which  Athenzus, 
proveth  against  the  Calumiations  of  Demophilus  not  to  be 
a  sacred  hymne  or  Paean,  but  a  Scolion  or  Festivall  Song. 
1776  BURNEY  Hist.  Mas.  I.  467  In  the  following  Scolium, 
Timocreon  gives  his  opinion  of  riches.  1850  MURE  Lit. 
Greece  III.  101  The  celebrated  scolion,  or  series  of  scolia, 
addressed  to  Harmodius  and  Aristoghon.  1874  MAHAFFY 
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Site.  Life  Greece  x.  296,  I  mean  the  Scotia,  when  one  guest 
commenced  a  sentence  in  verse,  and  handed  a  branch  to 
any  other  he  chose,  who  was  compelled  to  finish  the  verse 
m  the  cleverest  way  he  could. 

II  Scoliosis  (skpltfu'sis).  Path.  [mod.L.,  a. 
Gr.  ffKo\itooist  f.  fffeo\i-6s  bent,  curved,  crooked  : 
see  -osis.]  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine ;  dis- 
tinguished from  lordosis  and  cyphosis.  Hence 
Scolio-tic  a.  [see  -OTIC],  pertaining  to  scoliosis. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Scoliosis.  1849-52  TodtCs 
Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  949/1  The  vertebral  column  misformed  by 
scoliosis.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Scoliotic.  1873  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.,  Scoliosis  Bracet  a  brace  for  treating  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine,  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  555 
The  arguments  centering  round  the  nature  of  the  scoliosis 
which  is  so  common. 

Scolk,  Scolker:  see  SKULK,  SKULKER. 

Scoll,  obs.  form  of  SCHOOL  ;  variant  of  SKOAL. 

Scollage,  Scollar  :  see  SCHOOLAGE,  SCHOLAR. 

t  Scollardicall,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  seollard 
(see  SCHOLAR  3  c)  +  -ICAL.]  A  supposed  illiterate 
epithet  for  a  man  of  learning. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  69  These  peevish  Scollardicall 
Doctors  (that  will  not  let  people  beleive  Lies  quietly). 

Scolle,  obs.  f.  SCHOOL  sb.1,  SCOLD,  SKULL. 

Scolier,  Scollerie,  obs.  ff.  SCHOLAR,  SCULLERT. 

Scollop,  sb.1  and  v* :  see  SCALLOP. 

Scollop  (skp'lap),  sb.-  Irish.  Also  scolp.  [a. 
Irish  sgolo.]  A  thatch-peg. 

1813  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Early  Lessons  (1829)  III.  107  The 
thatcher.. fastens  them  down  with  bent  twigs  which  he 
calls  scollops.  Here  is  a  scollop :  you  see  it  is  sharpened 
at  both  ends  that  it  may  stick  in  the  roof.  1873  O'CuRRY 
Manners  Anc.  Irish  III.  32  The  house. .was  thatched  with 
straw,  rushes,  or  sedge,  and  neatly  fastened  down  with 
what  are  now  Anglicised  'scollops*.  1888  LAWS  Little 
Eng.  421  [Pembrokeshire  word]  Scalps,  thatch  pegs. 

Scollup,  obs.  form  of  SCALLOP  sb. 

I!  ScolOC  (skp"l<?k).  Hist.  Also  scoloch,  scolog. 
[Olrish  scoloc,  f.  scol  SCHOOL  ;  cf.  mod.Irish  scolSg, 
scalog  farmer,  rustic,  and  SCALLAG  (though  these 
may  be  of  different  origin).]  (See  quots.) 

Cf.  Reg.  Dunelm.  Da  Cuthberti  Vita  (Surtees),  p.  179 : 
Cleric!  ilH..qui  Pictorum  lingua  Scollofthescognominantur. 

1852  J.  ROBERTSON  in  SpaldingClub  Miscell.V.  Pref.  App. 
56  Three  offices  or  grades  of  a  scholastic  kind — the  Scolocs, 
the  Master  of  the  Schools,  and  the  Ferleiginn — obtained 
in  the  ancient  Scottish  Church.  Ibid.  59  The  Lord  Bishop 
protested . .  that  the  heir  of  every  Scolog  (l  cujusli&et  Sco/gi ', 
*  fuiies  Scolagij*}  should  enter  to  his  heritage  by  inquest 
and  seisin.  1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  (ed.  2)  I.  309  Re- 
searches through  the  records  show  that  among  the  Culdees 
there  was  a  grade  of  churchman— the  humblest,  apparently 
— who  was  called  the  scholar.  In  the  Pictish  language,  as 
we  are  told,  he  was  called  Scoloch.  1888  W.  LOCKHART 
Ch.  Scot.  i$t/i  c.  122  There  had  been,  .a  deadly  feud  between 
two  Scolocs  or  Scologs  (cleric i  scholares). 

Scolopaceous  (skplflpfl-Jw),  a.  Ornith.  [f. 
mod.L.  scolopaceuS)  f.  L.  scolopax  snipe,  woodcock, 
a.  Gr.  aKo\<jira£  :  see  -ACEOUS.]  Resembling  a 
snipe ;  spec,  used  as  epithet  of  a  species  of  courlan, 
Aramus  scolopacetis .  Also -=  next. 

1785  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  V.  102  Scolopaceous 
Heron,  .inhabits  Cayenne.  1819  J.  F.  STEPHENS  in  Shaiv's 
Gen.  Zool.  XI.  n.  540  Scolopaceous  courlan  (Ararntts  ScO' 
Io6acea}.  1835  KIRBY  Hah.  <V  Inst.  Anitu,  II.  xxlii.  454 


there  are  two.  .residents. 

Scolopaciiie  (skp'l^pasin),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  scolopacinus,  f.  L.  scolopac-em^  scolopax :  see 
prec.  and  -1NE1.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Scolopadnse  or  the  family  Scolopadd&t 
typified  by  the  genus  Scolopaxy  and  including  the 
woodcock,  redshank,  etc.  b.  sb.  Ascolopacinebird. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Scolopender  (sk^bpe-ndaj).  Also  6-8  scolo- 
peudre.  [a.  F.  scolopendre^  ad.  L.  scolopendra.] 

1.     =  SCOLOPENDRA  2. 

156*  TURNER  Herbal  ir.  55  The  same  [leaves  of  wild  mint] 
..are  dronken-.agaynst  scolopendres  &  stynginges  of  ser- 
pentes.  1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippas  Van.  Artes  138  Ser- 
pents, Salpeges,  Scolopenders.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n. 
ccxv.  553  Mint.. is  taken  inwardly  against  Scolopenders.  1610 
MARCELLINE  Tri.  Jas.  /$  His  Squadrons  are  prepared,  and 
consiste  of  Furyes,  Scolopenders,  Stellions,  Phalanges,  and 
Philemons,  more  mad  and  enraged  then  those  of  Orestes. 


put  these  Sea  Scolopendres  upon  my  fingers,  they  thrust  a 
great  number  of  their  prickles  into  the  skin,  and  caused 
a  sharp  pain  for  some  hours.  1867  Morn.  Star  29  Jan.,  The 
body  and  tail  of  a  monster  scolopender.  1881  DAKWIN  Vcg. 
Mould  ii.  62  Can  the  plugs  aid  in  concealing  the  burrows 
from  scolopenders, . .  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  worms  ? 

f2.    =  SCOLOPEKDBA  I.    Obs. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Scolopender,.. also  a  certain  fish,  which 
having  swallowed  a  hook  vomited  up  its  entrails,  and  rid  of 
it  sucketh  them  in  again. 

f3.  =*SCOLOPENDRIUM.  Obs.  [Cf.  Gr.  0Ko\6irtv5pa. 
used  by  Galen  for  MoXawMfUiv.] 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Scolopender. . .  Also  a  certain  Medi- 
cinal Herb,  vulgarly  call'd  Harts-Tongue,  in  Latin  Scolo- 
pendria,  such  as  Sea-green,  Nightshade,  Water  Lentils,  &c. 

||  Scolopendra  (sk^bpe-ndra).  Also  7  erron. 
scolopendria.  [L.,  a.  Gr.  fffco\6irfvo'pa.'\ 

fl.  A  fabulous  sea-fish  which  *  feeling  himselfe 


SCOMBER. 

taken  with  a  hooke,  casteth  out  his  bowels,  vntill 
hee  hath  vnloosed  the  hooke,  and  then  swalloweth 
them  vp  againe'  (Bullokar  Eng.  Expos.  1616). 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xiL  23  Bright  Scolopendraes,  arm'd 
with  siluer  scales.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  278 
But,  if  the  Scolopendra  have  suckt-in  The  sowr-sweet 
morsell  with  the  barded  Pin,  She  hath  as  rare  a  trick  to 
rid  her  from  it :  For,  instantly,  she  all  her  guts  doth  vomit ; 
[etc.],  1655  SWAN  Spec.  M.  (1670)  342  The  Scolopendra  is 
a  fish,  .which  refuseth  not  the  bait,  but  [etc.k 

2.  A  centipede  or  millipede.  Also,  a  Linnean 
genus  of  myriapods,  including  the  largest  and  most 
formidable  of  the  centipedes. 

i6o8ToPSELL^r^«/J3i  There  are  Scolopendraes  Vipers, 
and  Slow-wormes  m  Creete,  yet.  .they  are  without  venome. 
1611  COTGR.,  Scolopendre,  the  Scolopendria,  a  reddish, 
many-Iegd,  and  venomous  worme.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xv.  142  Upon  the  same  ground  hath  arisen 
the  same  mistake  concerning  the  Scolopendra  or  hundred 
footed  insect.  1673  E.  BROWN  Trav.  Gerfft.,  etc.  (1677)  17 
An  Indian  Scolopendria,  or  Forty-foot.  1751  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.  Dying  \_Advancement  of],  The  amber-coloured 
Scolopendra  will  give,  with  lye,  a  most  beautiful  and  pleasant 
azure.  1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xxiii.  167  We  discovered 
some  scolopendras,  or  centipedes,  no  less  than  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  length.  1829  H.  MURRAY  N.  Artier.  I.  xi.  516 
Rattlesnakes  and  scolopendras  crawled  about.  1861  HULME 
tr.  M0qnin*Tandon  v.  ii.  265  The  Scolopendra  are  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  Myriopoda  and  to  the  family  Chilo- 
poda.  They  are  commonly  termed  Millipedes. 

1 3.  Applied  in  reproach  to  a  woman.  Obs. 

1633  SHIRLEY  Gamester  n.  ii,  More  wine,  you  varlets ! 
And  call  your  mistress  up,  you  scolopendra.  a  1668  DAVE- 
NANT  Siegv  v.  (1673)  83  Go  bring  a  Barrel  hither;  why? 
when  you  Scolopendra. 

Scolopendre,  obs.  form  of  SCOLOPENDER. 

Scolopendria,  obs.  erron.  f.  SCOLOPENDRA;  obs. 

f.  SCOLOPENDRIUM. 

Scolopendriform  (sk^bpe-ndrif^im),^.  Ent. 
[f.  mod.L.  Scolopendra  (see  SCOLOPENDRA  a)  + 
-(I)FORM.]  Resembling  a  centipede ;  spec,  applied 
to  the  larvce  of  certain  water  beetles. 

1828  KIRBY  &  SPENCE  Entomol.  xxx.  III.  167  [The  larva 
of  Gyrinus]  appears  to  be  the  most  perfectly  Scolopendri- 
form of  any  yet  known. 

Scolopendrine  (stybpe-ndrin),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
Scolopenarinse,  f.  Scolopendra  (the  Linnean  genus : 
see  SCOLOPENDRA  2)  +  -iNE.]  Resembling  or  re- 
lated to  the  centipedes.  Scolopendrine  scale- 
back,  a  polychastous  marine  annelid  of  the  genus 
Polyno't)  as  P.  scolopendrina  ;  a  kind  of  sea-centi- 
pede. 

1882  Cassetfs  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  230  This    Scolopendrine 
Scale-back  \Polynoe  scolopendrina]  is  four  inches  in  length. 

II  Scolopeildrium  (sk^l0pe*ndri#m).  Also  7-8 
scolopendria.  [mod.L.,  ad.  L.  scolopendrion  =  Gr. 
ffKo\oufvSptov  a  hart's-tongue  fern,  so  called  from 
a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  scolopendra.]  A  genus 
of  ferns;  a  fern  of  this  genus ;  =  H  AST'S -TONGUE. 

1611  COTGR.,  Scolopendrie  "vraye^.. called  Vraye,  to  make 
it  differ  from  Harts-tongue,  or  stone  Harts-tongue,  which  is 
also  (falsly)tearmed  Scolofendria.  1621  Bu«TON^«a/.  Mel. 
11.  iv.  i.  iii.  439  Scolopendria,  Cuscuta,  Ceteratche,  Mugwort. 
1729  in  Dawpier's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  III.  428  The  Flat-ring'd 
Scolopendria.  Is  black,  with  yellow  Edges  on  the  Rings, 
1882  GEIKIE  Geol.  Sketches  g  Not  a  vestige  of  vegetation 
could  we  see  save.. some  dwarfed  scolopendriums, 

Scol Opeildr old  (skpl^pe'ndroid),  a.  [f.  SCOLO- 
I  PENDRA  +  -OID.]  Resembling  a  scolopendra. 

1839-47  TodcfsCycl.  Anat.  III.  548/1  In  the  Scolopen- 
droid  races,  the  rings  are  flattened. 

Scolopopliore  (sk^'l^p^foaa).  Ent.  [f.  Gr. 
<r«oAo7r-,  <TKU\O\IS  spike  +  -PHORE.]  The  sheath  en- 
closing the  terminal  rod  of  certain  cells  in  insects. 

1888  ROLLESTON  Sc  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  503. 

Scolping,  Scolyon,  obs.  ff.  SCULPIN,  SCULLION. 

Scolytid  (skp'litid).  [ad.  mod.L.  Scotytid-se, 
f,  Scolytus-.  see  next  and  -ID.]  A  member  of  the 
family  Scolytidw  of  small  wood-boring  beetles. 

1899  D.  SHARP  Insects  ii.  (Camb.  Nat.  Hist.)  295  The  work 
I  of  particular  Scolytids  can  be  recognised  by  the  initiated. 

Scolytoid  (skp'litoid),  a.  Ent.  [f.  mod.L. 
(Geoffrey,  1762)  Scotyt-us  +  -OID.]  a.  Pertaining 
or  resembling  the  coleopterous  family  Scolytidgs. 
b.  spec.  A  term  used  by  C.  V.  Riley  to  denote  the 
sixth  and  final  larval  stage  of  insects  which  under- 
go hypermetamorphosis. 

1883  C.  V.  RILF.Y  in  Amer.  Naturalist  XVII.  790  We 
would  propose,  therefore,  the  following  arrangement.     Tn- 
ungulin  =  nrst  larval  stage.. .Scolytoid=sixth  larval  stage. 
1899  D.  SHARP  Insects  it.  (Camb.  Nat.  Hist.)  272  Scolytoid 
larva. 

Scorn,  obs.  form  of  SCUM  v. 

II  Scomber  (sk-^-mbai).  PI.  scombri  (sk^-m- 
brai).  [L.  scomber^  ad.  Gr.  fftcoftppos  tunny  or 
mackerel.]  A  mackerel.  In  mod.  use  only  as  the 
L.  name  of  the  genus. 

i6as  J.  WEBSTER  in  Cockerant  To  Author,  Thy  leaues 
shall  scape  the  Scombri,  and  be  read.  1772-84  Cook's  Voy. 
(1790)  I.  217  Oysters  of  different  sorts,  cavalhe  or  scomber, 
flat  fish.  1854  BAOHAM  Halieut.  193  Here,  accordingly, 
the  thunny  fishery  is  exclusively  carried  on,  nor  was  one_of 
these  scombers,  he  says,  ever  known  to  visit  the  opposite 
shore  of  Chalcedon. 

Scombre,  obs.  form  of  SCUMMER. 


SCOMBROID. 

Scombroid  (skp-mbroid),  a.  and  si.  Also 
(earlier)  scomberoid.  [f.  Gr.  anon0p-os  SCOMBER 

•f-om.  Cf.  F.  scomberoide  (Cuvier).]  A.  adj. 
Resembling  the  mackerel ;  belonging  to  the  family 
Scombridx. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  462/1  They  much  more  closely  re- 
semble the  teeth  of  certain  Scomberoid  fishes.   1880  GUNTHER 
Fishes  294  The  Scombroid  genus,  Gastrochisma. 

B.  sb.  A  scombroid  fish. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Set.,  etc.,  Scomberoids...f\\e  name  of 
the  family  of  fishes  of  which  the  genus  Scomber  is  the  type. 
1849-52  OWEN  Teeth  in  Todd's  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  874/2  As 
in  Tric/tiurus,  and  some  other  Scomberoidfl.    1877  STREETS 
Contrib.  Nat.  Hist.  Hawaiian  1st.  58  The  Carangoids  and 
Scombroids. 

Scome,  Scomer,  obs.  ff.  SOOM,  SCUMMER. 

Scomfish  (sko-mfij),  v.  Sc.  and  north.  Also 
8  sconfloe,  8-9  soumfish  ;  fa.pple.  4  sconfyste, 
8  scunfest.  [Shortened  f.  DISCOMFISH.]  trans. 
fa.  =  SCOMFIT  v.  Obs.  b.  To  suffocate,  stifle,  choke 
(with  heat,  smoke,  a  bad  smell).  Also,  to  injure, 
'  do  for'.  (See  E.D.D.  s.y.  Scumfish.) 

»•  f  ?375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvii.  (Martha)  67  And  as  scon- 
fyste stil  he  stud. 

b.  1768  Ross  Helenore  30  Her  stinking  breath  Was  just 
enough  to  sconfice  ane  to  death.  1787  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss., 
Scumfislfd,  smother'd.  N.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxix, 
A'  thing  is  sae  poisoned  wi'  snuff,  that  I  am  like  to  be  scorn- 
fished  whiles.  1819  —  Montrose  iv,  Without  scomfishing 
them  with  so  much  smoke.  1853  MRS.  GASKELL  Ruth  xviii, 
I'll  scomfish  you  if  ever  you  go  for  to  tell. 

t  ScO'mfit,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  4  sooumfyt, 
soonflt,  scumfite,  4-5  scorn-,  skomflte,  6  skura- 
flte.  [f.  SCOMPIT  v. ;  cf.  DISCOMFIT  s/>.]  Defeat, 
discomfiture. 

13..  K.  Alls.  959  Ac  the  scoumfyt,  and  the  damage,  Feol 
on  heom  of  Cartage,  c  1320  Beues  890  losian  lai  in  a  castel 
&  se}  bat  sconfit  euerich  del.  £1330  Arth.  ff  Merl.  6445 
(Kolbing)  After  bis  bataile  &  scumfite.  1422  tr.  Secreta 
Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  129  How  youre  Same  graunde  Syre 
wyth  few  Pepill  Arthure  Macmurgho  wyth  myche  pepill  to 
scomfite  sette.  1340  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  III.  173  At 
the  skumfite  gyven  upon  ONeyle  and  ODoneil  at  the  laste 
insurreccion. 

t  ScO°mfit,z'.  Obs.  Forms:  4  scum-,  scoom-, 
seoum-,  seounfit(e,  -fyt,  -phit,  -fithe,4-5  skom-, 
soonflt(e,  -fyt,  4-6  scomfit(e,  -fyt(e,  5  -fet(t, 
scum-,  scowmfet(e,  skunflt,  schomfyt.  Pa.  t. 
and  pa.  pple.  4  scumfyghte,  seoum-,  skoumfit, 
-fyt,  4-5  scum-,  skomflt(e,  -fyt(e,  -fet,  5 
sekonfet,  scoumfyght,  (soomfede,  -fide),  4-6 
scomfyt(e;  also  regularly  scomflted,  etc.  [Short- 
ened f.  DISCOMFIT  v.}  trans.  To  defeat,  vanquish, 
discomfit. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Hand!.  Synne  4980  pe  folk  of  Isrel  had 
boght,  and  syghte.  For  bey  were  twyys  scumfyghte.  13.. 
Coer  tie  L.  3777  Yiff  he  scounfuhe  us  m  bekyr.  1340  HAM- 
POLE  Pr.  Consc.  2269  And  when  be  devel  herd  hyra  bus  say, 
Alle  skomfit  he  vanyst  oway.  13..  Cursor  M.  7799  (Gott.)  Dai 
er  scumphited  wid  (>air  fas.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  147 
By  bat  bei  wan  bo  world  and  scounfitiden  bo  fende.  c  1420 
Citron.  Vilod.  3440  He ..  scomfede  his  enmyes  &  droff  hem 
OU5'-.  "435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  39  All  binge  he  scumfetis, 
all  binge  he  ouercomys.  c  1440  Generydes  570  So  rebukyd 
and  skomfite  as  he  was.  £1470  in  Three  i$th  Cent.  Chron. 
(Camden)  20  Kynge  Edward  was  scomfide  and  put  to  flight. 
1503  HAWES  Examp.  yirt.  xil.  214  Whan  I  had  scomfyte 
this  serpent  venymous.  Ibid.  226  How . .  Haue  ye  scomfyted 
.  .The.  .dragon,  a  1513  Fabytin's  Chron.  vll.  324,  &  gaue 
to  hym  batayll,  &  scoumfyght  hym  at  lengthe.  1530  PALSGR. 
706/1 , 1  scomfyte,  or  I  overcome,  je  vayncs. . .  He  hath  scorn- 
fyt  all  his  ennemyes. 

Hence  t  Seomfit///.  a.  (in  quot.  absol.},  f  Soom- 
fiting  vbl.  sb. 

c  1333  in  Minot's  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  App.  i.  26  So  bere  itte  was 
welle  semyng,  patte  with  multitude  is  no  scomfiting.  £1450 
LOVEUCH  Grail  lii.  738  For  it  is  A  ful  gret  Merveyl  to  Me, 
the  Conqwerour  to  be  scomfyt  jolden  to  be.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  323/2  A  scomfetynge,  superacio,  triumphus. 

t  ScO'mfiter.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  skomfltoure. 
[Shortened  f.  descomjitour  DISCOMFITEB.]  A  dis- 
comfiter,  victor. 

a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1644  Loke  Je  skyfte  it  so  that  vs  no 
skathe  lympe,  ffor  na  skomfitoure  in  skoulkery  is  skomfite 
euer. 

t  Sco/mfiture.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  scomfitour, 
5  soom-,  skomfiture,  -fyture,  -fytour,  -fertour, 
soumfetore.  [Shortened  f.  DISCOMFITURE.]  Dis- 
comfiture, defeat. 

13..  Guy  Warm.  5235  Wei  gret  it  was  be  scomfitour. 
?ai4<x>  Morte  Arth.  1561  Skilfulle  skomfyture  he  skiftez 
as  hym  lykez.  c  1450  Brut  439  But  God  was  lord  and 
maistir  of  that  victorie  and  scomriture.  c  1471  in  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  278  When  the  comenstheskomfertour  did  under- 
stonde,  Thay  seuyd  owte  freshly,  thay  kepud  none  araye. 
«  1513  Fabyan's  Chron.  v.  cxi.  84  He  made  a  newe  voyage 
ageyne  theym,  &  made  of  theym  a  nother  scomfiture. 

t  Scomiu.  Obs.  Also  7  scomme,  scorn,  [ad. 
L.  scomma  (Macrobius),  a.  Gr.  axw^na.  (OKV/I/MT-'), 
f.  OKuir-Ttiv  to  jeer,  scoff.]  A  flout  or  scoff. 

The  sense  '  a  buffoon  ',  by  which  J.  explains  a  mutilated 
version  of  quot.  1692,  is  recorded  in  all  subsequent  Diets. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atkeom.  it.  i.  §  8  (1622)  189  Whose  vaine 

ostentation  is  worthily  scoffed  with  scomme  of  the  Orator. 

1628  W.  SCLATER  Three  Serin.  (1629)  6  Enough  of  this, 

I  mcurre  the  prouerbiall  scomme;    Sus  Mincruam. 

1692  R    L'ESTRANGE  Fables  ccccx.  386  The  Scomms  of 

jreat  Men,  or  Buffoons  of  Quality,  are  every  jot  as  Wolvish 

in  Conversation,  as  they  are  here  in  the  Fable.    1711  PUCKLE 
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Club  (1723)  8  Scomms  and  derision  unbridle  fear,  and  make 
the  peasant  brave  the  prince. 

Hence  f  Scomma'tic  [Gr.  ffjtw^aTiK-oi],  f  Scom- 
ma'tical  adjs.,  characterized  by  gibe  or  scoff, 
t  Scomma  tically  adv.  f  Sco'mmatism,  scoff- 
ing, f  Sco'mmatizingr  fpl.  a.,  derisive. 

1601  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  88  This  imputation  scomma- 
ticall  of  faithlesse  fidelitie.  1613  SIR  E.  HOBY  Counter-sit. 
Ishtnael  Rabshacheh  8  Those  vniust  Cauills  and  scoma- 
tizing  imputations.  1650  HOBBES  Answ.  Dnvertant  f  3 
t  From  hence  have  proceeded  three  sorts  of  Poesy,  Heroique, 
Scommatique,  and  Pastorall. ..The  Heroique  Poem  Drama- 
tique  is  Tragedy.  The  Scommatique  Narrative  is  Satyre. 
1656  —  Six  Lessons  vi.  55  Whatsoever  is  added  of  con- 
tumely, either  directly  or  scommatically,  is  want  of  Charity 
and  uncivil.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  xviii.  67  As  he  that 
has  been  casting  his  angle  a  good  part  of  the  day  into  the 
river,  and  brings  home  no  fish,  may  yet  be  rightly  saluted 
|  Mr.  Fisherman  or  Mr.  Angler  at  his  return,  though  not 
I  without  some  kind  of  Scommatism  at  the  bottom.  Ibid., 
By_wayof  Scommatical  reproach.  1668  E.  HOWARD  Usurper 
Epist.  AS,  The  other  extream.  .is  that  of  Farce  or  Scorn- 
matick  Plays.  1671  SHADWELL  Miser  i.  (1672)  6,  I  know  as 
well  as  you  that  I  depend  (Scommatically)  upon  a  Father. 

Seommar,  Scomme,  obs.  ff.  SCUMMER,  SCUM. 

Scommer,  scomor,  -our,-ur,obs.  ff.ScuMMEn. 

Scon,  variant  of  SCONE. 

Sconce  (skpns),  si.1  Forms:  4-6  skonse, 5-6 
skonee,  scons(e,  (5  sconsce,  7  skons,  8  dial. 
scoance),  5-  sconce.  [Aphetic  a.  OF.  esconse 
lantern  (also  hiding-place),  ad.  monastic  L.  sconsa, 
shortened  f.  absconsa,  fern,  of  L.  absconsus,  pa.  pple. 
of  abscondere  to  hide.  Cf.  Olcel.  skons,  Vlantern, 
candlestick  (1397  in  a  chnrch  inventory).] 

1 1.  A  lantern  or  candlestick  with  a  screen  to  pro- 
tect the  light  from  the  wind,  and  a  handle  to  carry 
it  by  (as  distinguished  from  a  lantern  carried  sus- 
pended from  a  chain).  Obs. 

c  1392  in  Fabric  Rolls  York  Minster  (Surtees)  129  Pro 
reparacione  de  iij  skonses  fractis  in  vestiario,  i2d.  14.. 
.J.  Etheldred  351  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  290  And 
in  a  sconsce  he  hadde  hurre  candelle  with  hurre  ly?t.  1434 
E.  E.  H-7//J  (1882)  102,  Y  bequethe..to..sir  lohn  Russhe- 
brok  a  skonee.  1450  Pol.  Rel.  t,  L.  Poems  n  It  wexylh 
derke,  thou  nedyst  A  scons.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  dij  b, 
Clymbe  to  her  with  a  sconce  or  a  lanterne  that  hath  bot  oon 
light.  1530  PALSGR.  268/1  Scons  to  sette  a  candell  in, 
lanterne  a  inayn.  1602  MIDDLETON  Blurt  iv.  iii,  Wood. 
Yonder 's  a  light,  Master  Constable.  Bin.  Peace,  Woodcocke, 
the  sconce  approaches.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  22  Nov.,  The 
windows  of  the  whole  city  were  set  with  tapers  put  into 
lanterns,  or  sconces,  of  several  coloured  oiled  paper.  £1746 
J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  (1787)  10  It 
begun  f  be  dark,  on  I'r  beawt  Scoance  in  a  strawnije  Country. 

trans/,  and  fig.  1532  MORE  Confnt.  Tinitale  "Wks.  445/1 
Tindal  ..hydeth  himself  in  the  darkenesse  of  the  deuill, 
walking  with  a  sconse  of  a  dimme  light,  to  make  men  wene 
he  would  shewe  them  the  way.  1747  HERVEY  Mcdit.  II.  85 
The  moon  is  of  signal  service.. to  the  Mariner,  .to  explore 
his  way  and  under  the  influence  of  this  beaming  Sconce,  to 
avoid  the  fatal  rock. 

b.  A  flat  candlestick  with  a  handle  for  carrying.    | 
1834  LOVER  Leg.  $•  Star.  Irel.  Ser.  n.  190  Put  a  candle  in    j 
the  tin  sconce.     1858  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Laird  of  Norlaw  1. 
v.  55  Taking  the  candle,  .she  stood  with  the  little  flat  brass 
sconce  in  her  hand.   1897  BARRERE  &  LELAND  Slang,  Sconce 
(public  schools),  a  tin  candlestick. 

2.  A  bracket-candlestick,  usually  of  brass  or  iron, 
to  fasten  against  a  wall ;  esp.  an  ornamental  bracket 
for  holding  one  or  more  candles,  often  fitted  with 
a  mirror.     Also,  a  candle-bracket  for  a  piano,  etc. 

c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  363  The  mynyster  of  hyghe 
masse  serial,  .lyght  the  quyer  sconses..as  ofte  as  nede  is 
1509-10  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  270  Paid  for  iij  plattes  with 
nosis  for  be  skonsis  ijd.  1662  PEPYS  Diary  4  Jan.,  Seeing 
how  my  pewter  sconces  that  I  have  bought  will  become  my 
stayres  and  entry.  1685  DRYDEN  tr.  Lucretius  \\.  28  If 
Golden  Sconces  hang  not  on  the  Walls,  To  light  the  costly 
Suppers  and  the  Balls.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  381/2 
i  he  forms . .  of  these . .  Sconces,  are  numberless ;  some  having 
them  with  Faces,  others  with  Birds,  Beasts,  Fish,  Trees 
and  Flowers;  some  with  round  or  oval  imbossed  works 
1706  HEARNE  Collect.  4  Dec.  (O.H.S.)  I.  310  Mr.  Thomas 
Cherry  was  buried  on  Wednesday. ..  The  Rooms  were  very 
handsomely  set  out  w"  black  sconces  &c.  proper  for  such 
occasions.  1729  SWIFT  Direct.  Seru.  i.  (1751)  22  You  may 
likewise  stick  the  Candle  so  loose,  that  it  will  fall  upon  the 
Glass  of  the  Sconce,  and  break  it  into  Shatters.  1755  JOHN- 
SON, Sconce,  a  pensile  candlestick,  generally  with  a  looking- 
glass  to  reflect  the  light.  1821  SCOTT  Kenil-w.  vi,  The  dark 
colour.. was  relieved  by  the  number  of  lights  in  silver 
sconces,  which  hung  against  the  walls.  1859  w-  COLLINS 
Q.  of  Hearts^  (1875)  41  This  strange  scene  was  lighted  up  by 
candles  in  high  and  heavy  brass  sconces.  1881  BESANT  & 
RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  n.  iv,  Wax  candles,  arranged  upon  the 
walls  on  sconces.  1908-9  Civil  Service  Supply  A ssoc.  Catal. 
1212  Piano  Candle  Sconces.  Ibid.  1241  Adjustable  shaving 
stand,  .with.. Sconces  and  best  mirror. 

3.  A  street-lamp  or  lantern  attached  to  a  wall. 
Only  in  descriptions  of  Continental  life. 

1849  JAMES  Woodman  ii,  A  sconce  was  lighted  on  the  side 
of  the  nunnery.  1873'  OLMDA'  Pascarell.  176  The  oil  wicks 
were  lighted  in  the  iron  sconces  of  the  streets. 

4.  The  tube  in  an  ordinary  candlestick  in  which 
the  candle  is  inserted.  1850  in  OCILVIE. 

5.  attrib.,  as  sconce  candlestick,  light,  maker. 
«455  '"  Anstey  Munim.  Acad.  (Rolls)  II.  664,  j.  'scons 

candelstik  of  latone.  1479  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  427  "Skonce 
light.  1530  PALSGR.  268/1  "Sconsmaker,  lanternier.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  381/2,  S.  the  like  O.  with  a  Candle 
burning  in  the  Socket  proper,  is  the  Badge  of  the  Sconce- 
makers. 


SCONCE. 

Sconce  (skpns),  sb?  arch.  Also  6-7  soonse, 
skonee.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  possibly  a  slang  use 
of  SCONCE  sb.T-  or  of  SCONCE  si.z  (though  in  our 
quots.  recorded  earlier  than  the  latter).]  A  jocular 
term  for  :  The  head  ;  esp.  the  crown  or  top  of  the 
head;  hence,  ' head ',  ability,  sense,  wit.  fAlso 
put  for  the  person  himself. 

1567  TURBERV.  Efit.,  etc.  105  A  curled  Sconce  he  hath, 
with  angrie  frowning  browe.  1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of 
Epigr.  94  b,  Bartlet  a  pleasant  sconse,  whose  mirthe  all  men 
did  muche  delight.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625) 
47  Master  B.  found  Socrates  in  my  Letter,  and  sent  to  seeke 
out  your  well  reputed  skonee  to  expound  it.  15936.  HARVEY 
New  Let.  Notable  Contents  C  2  b,  The  Princock.  .that  can 
play  vpon  his  warped  sconce,  as  vpon  a  tabor.  1621  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  64  Much  learning,  .hath  crackt 
their  skonces.  1645  MILTON  Calast.  25  How  many  are  there 
.  .who  have  such  a  Fee  simple  in  their  sconse,  as  to  take  a 
Leas  of  their  own  Lands  from  another?  1651  CLEVELAND 
Poems  20  Who  swears  &c.,  swears  more  oaths  at  once  Than 
Cerberus  out  of  his  triple  Sconce.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph. 
Cl.  15  Sept.,  He.. running  into  the  house,  exposed  his  back 
and  sconce  to  the  whole  family.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerl'. 
VI.  viii.  (1849)  370  As  he  stooped.. Peter  Stuyvesant  dealt 
him  a  thwack  over  the  sconce.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI. 
9I5/2  To  put  it  [the  sum]  up  to  twelve  dollars.. if  she., 
showed  any  sconce  for  the  business.  1888  J.  INGLIS  Tent 
Life  in  Tigerland  197  He  had  received  a  crack  on  the 
sconce. 

Sconce  (sk^ns),  sl>.3  Forms  :  a.  6-7  skonee, 
sconse,  (7  scouch),  6-  sconce.  0.  6  seance, 
skance,  7  skants,  scans,  [a.  Du.  schans  (in 
early  mod.Du.  also  written  sckantze,  schenlze), 
with  assimilation  of  form  to  SCONCE  rf.l  and  sb.% 

The  word  (of  which  the  synonymous  early  mod.  Du. 
schranse,  sckrantze,  seems  to  be  a  variant)  is  found  also  in 
late  MHG.  and  mod.G.  schanze  fern.  ;  in  the  i6th  c.  it  had 
in  Du.  the  senses  'brushwood',  'bundle  of  sticks',  'screen 
of  brushwood  for  soldiers ',  '  earthwork  made  with  gabions  ' 
(cf.  Du.  scftans&or/'ga.bion).  The  ultimate  origin  is  obscure ; 
the  late  appearance  of  the  word  in  T  cut.  would  suggest  the 
probability  of  some  Romanic  source,  but  neither  form  nor 
sense  supports  the  hypothesis  of  adoption  from  OF.  esconse 
hiding-place  (cf.  SCONCE  sb.1)  which  app.  does  not  occur  in 
any  military  application.] 

1.  For/if.  A  small  fort  or  earthwork ;  esp.  ope 
built  to  defend  a  ford,  pass,  castle-gate,  etc.,  or 
erected  as  a  counter-fort. 

a.  1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  54  To  make  Plattes,  and  set 
downe  the  proportion  of  anye  Sconces,  Fortes,  Bulwarkes, 
or  Townes.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  178/2  in  Holinshcd, 
Caluerleigh-.wer.t  vnto  that  end  of  the  towne  where  the 
seneschall  scaled  the  wals,  &  there  he  made  a  sconse,  or  a 
little  bulworke,  and . .  saued  the  towne.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V, 
in.  vi.  76  They  will  learne  you  by  rote  where  Seruices  were 
done  ;  at  such  and  such  a  Sconce,  at  such  a  Breach.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xv.  §  39.  630/1  And  raising  the 
rampier  to  a  great  thicknes  whereon  he  erected  many 
sconces  of  earth  like  vnto  Castles.  1639  R.  NORWOOD  Fortif. 
134  Of  small  Forts  or  Field  Skonces,  and  marking  them  out 
Mechanically,  and  first  of  a  Skonee  of  foure  sides.  1656 
HEYLIN  Sun'.  France  n  Neither  is  there  any  of  the  least 
Sconces  or  Blockhouses,  on  the  shore-side  of  that  Countrey 
[Hampshire],  a  1668  DAYENANT  Siege  (1673)  67  The  Out- 
works are  made  perfect,  and  our  River  Guarded  by  a  Sconce. 
1673  SIR  J.  MOORE  Mod.  Fortif.  94  Of  small  Forts  or 
Skonces,  which  are  built  for  Defence  of  some  Pass,  River,  or 
other  place.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Inti.  I.  xiii.  147 
The  Citizens  built  Sconces  in  convenient  Places,  about  half 
a  Mile  without  the  Wall,  to  protect  the  Suburbs.  1755 
CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  288  They  had  raised  two  sconces  or 
breast-works  over  against  two  fords  passable  at  low  water. 
1821  SCOTT  Kenilw_.  i,  [He]  was  shot  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  at  the  taking  of  a  sconce  near  Maestricht.  1849 
[J.  GRANT]  Mem.  Kirkaldy  xxi.  246  The  Earl  of  Morton 
and  his  troops,  .threw  up  a  battery  on  the  southern  part  of 
Calton  Hill. ..This  sconce  they  hoped  would  command  the 
Cauongate. 

ft  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  v.  i.  141  To  carrie  victuals 
or  munition ..  to  a  distressed  Seance.  Ibid.  Gloss.  252  Skance, 
a  Dutch  word :  and  is  a  small  fortresse  built  of  turffe  and 
earth,  commonly  vsed  in  the  low  countries.  1632  HOLLAND 
Cyrupzdia  115  To  the  end  it  might  be,  as  a  warlike  and 
defensive  fortresse  for  themselves,  so  a  strong  skants,  and 
offensive  to  the  Assyrians.  1675  Land.  Gas.  No.  1017/1 
They  had  beaten  the  Indians  from  a  certain  Scans,  on  the 
foresaid  Promontory  of  Land. 

tb.jfei 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  n.  ii.  37  And  you  vse  these  blows 
long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head,  and  Insconce  it  lo. 
c  1592  BACON  Conf.  Pleasure  (1870)  23  It  is  her  govern!1  and 
her  gverm'  alone  that  hath  (bene  y«)  sconse  and  forte  of  all 
Europe.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  II.  iv.  II.  Magnificence 
337  Honour  is  but  a  puffe ..  Health  but  a  sconce  of  paper. 
1615  T.  ADAMS  Blackc  Devil!  55  If  he  loose  the  sconce  of 
the  understanding,  yet  give  him  the  citadel!  of  the  affections. 
1633  —  Exp.  2  Peter  i.  6  All  sins  break  in  at  the  loss  of  the 
sconce,  or  capitol,  reason.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Ch. 
Porch  xxii,  Look  to  thy  mouth  :  diseases  enter  there.  Thou 
hast  two  sconses,  if  thy  stomach  call ;  Carve,  or  discourse. 
1647  WARD  Simple  Cooler  6  To  authorise  an  untruth,  .is  to 
build  a  Sconce  against  the  walls  of  heaven.  1655  FULLER 
Ch.  Hist.  iv.  148  This  was  one  of  the  best  bulwarks  and 
sconces  of  Soveraignty.  01670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  ii. 
(1693)  166,  I  spend  too  much  time  to  pull  down  a  Sconce  of 
Sand.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  in.  221  Great  Ajax,  Who  of  the 
Argives  is  the  Sconce [cpmx'Axaiuv].  1711  in  lath  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Cotnm.^  App.  v.  198  Flanders  was.  .to  be  garrisoned,  to 
the  end  that  it  might  be  a  sconce  between  them  and  France. 
C.  slang,  f  To  build  a  sconce  (see  quot.  1730). 

1640  NABBEsSn'rfir  HI.  i,  By  battering  downe  with  th'engine 
of  their  purse  Some  sconch  your  drunken  valour  in  a  taverne 
Hath  built  with  sack.  1641  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentlnn.  23 
These  have  beene  Men  in  their  time, . .  but  now  their 
fortunes  falling  to  an  ebbe, .. they  are  enforced. .to  erect  a 
Sconce  whereto  the  Roarers  make  recourse,  as  to  their 
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Rendevous.  1649  DK,  NEWCASTLE  Country  Caj>t.  I.  i.  7  Vnd. 
Hee  shall  read  warrs  to  me  and  fortification,  Tho.  Foraneede 
I  could  teach  you  to  build  a  sconce  Sir.  1687  [see  sconce- 
bnilding  in  5].  a  1700  B.  K.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.v.,  To 
build  a  large  Sconce,  to  run  deep  upon  Tick,  or  Trust. 
(11704  T.  BROWN  Lett.  fr.  Dead  HI.  Wks.  1730  II.  282 
A  lieutenant  and  ensign  whom  once  I  admitted  upon  trust, 
..built  a  sconce, and  left  me  in  the  lurch.  1730  BAILEY  (fol.), 
To  build  a  Sconce^  to  run  a  Score  at  an  Ale-house,  Tavern, 
£c.  so  as  to  be  afraid  to  go  there,  for  fear  of  being  dunn'd. 
1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (1822)  I.  174  Cribbing  from  the 
till,  and  building  sconces,  and  such-Hke  tricks.  1765  GOLDSM. 
Ess.  viii.  Wks.  (Globe)  307/2  He  ran  into  debt  with  every- 
body that  would  trust  him,  and  none  could  build  a  sconce 
better  than  he. 

2.  transf.  A  protective  screen  or  shelter   (from 
fire  or  the  elements). 

1591  R.  BRUCE  Semi.  R  3,  We  ar  no  more  bot  as  stubble 
is  to  the  fyre,  so  ar  we  in  the  presence  of  God,  who  is  a  con- 
suming fyre,  except  we  haue  a  sconce,  except  wee  haue 
Christ  lesus  to  gang  betuixt  vs  and  him.  ai6i6  BEAUM.  & 
FL.  Scorn/.  Lady  v.  Isb,  I  am.. a  rascal  :  one  that  vpon 
the  next  anger  of  your  brother,  must  raise  a  sconce  by  the 
high  way,  and  sel  switches,  a  1670  HACKET  Cent.  Serin. 
(1675)  454  He  would  make  small  Sconces  or  Tabernacles 
upon  the  top  of  the  Hill.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  449/1 
Some  call  it  [sc.  an  Umbrella]  a  Skonce,  which  Gentlewomen 
.  .beare  up.  .to  keep  and  shadow  them  from  heat.  1730  A, 
GORDON  Maffefs  Amphith.  \\.  xiv.  348  The  fervent  Heat  of 
the  Sun  made  some  kind  of  Sconce  or  other  necessary  at 
the  Games. 

3.  dial,  a.  A  screen,  partition. 

1695  KENNBTT  Paroch.  Antiq.  s.v,  Helfnve-ivall^  Hollen 
in  the  North  is  a  wall,  .to  secure  the  family  from  the  blasts 
of  wind  rushing  in  when  the  heck  or  door  is  open  :  to  which 
wall  on  that  side  next  the  hearth  is  annext  a  sconce  or  serene 
of  wood  or  stone.  1829  BROCKF.TT  N".  C.  Wds.  (ed.  2),  Sconce, 
.  -a  short  partition  near  the  fire  upon  which  all  the  bright 
utensils  in  a  cottage  are  suspended.  1863  J.  C.  ATKINSON 
Danby  C/oss.}  Sconce,  a  screen. .lined  with  some  reflecting 
metal,  which  is  set  before  the  fire  when  a  joint  is  roasting. 
1876  whitby  Gloss. ,  Sconce,  a  screen  or  partition. 
b.  (See  quota.)  [Perhaps  a  different  word.] 

1781  HUTTON  Tour  to  Cares  (ed.  2)  Gloss,,  Sconce^  a  fixed 
seat  by  the  side  of  a  fire  place.  1829  BROCKKTT  N.  C.  Wds. 
(ed.  2),  Sconce,  a  seat  at  one  side  of  the  fire-place  in  the  old 
large  open  chimney.  1885  HALL  CAINK  Shadow  of  Crime  vi, 
She  cleared  the  sconce  and  took  down  the  flitches  that  hung 
frljm  the  rannel  tree  to  dry.  1886  ALICE  REA  Beckside 
Boggle  4  A  long  freestone  slab,  or  sconce,  as  dale  folk  call 
it,  firmly  fixed  into  the  wall  by  the  fireplace,  which  must 
have  made  a  comfortable  fireside  couch  in  olden  times. 

4.  (Also  sconce-piece?)    A  low  water-washed  ice- 
berg (see  quot.  1856). 

1856  K.A\F.Arct.  Expl.  I.  vii.  72  Just  then,  a  broad  sconce- 
piece  or  low  water-washed  berg  came  driving  up... As  the 
sconce  moved  rapidly  close  alongside  us,  McUary  managed 
to  plant  an  anchor  on  its  slope.  1889  R.  COLI.INSON  Jrnl. 
If.  M.  S.  Enterprise  294  We . .  were . .  unable  to  see  our  way 
among  the  sconces,  and..  I  hove-to  for  daylight. 

5.  Comb. :  sconce-battle,  a  particular  mode  of 
drawing  up  troops  in  the  field  ;  f  sconce-build- 
ing a.,  that  '  builds  a  sconce*  (see  i  b) ;  fsconce- 
korf  [On.  schans-korf^  a  gabion. 

1635  W.  BARRIFFE  Mil.  Discifl.xcv.  (1643)273  The  *Sconce 
Battell  is  a  Figure  most  properly  fit  for  a  whole  Regiment. 
1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Ufroar  Wks.  1730  I.  So  Thou 
huffing,  puffing,  *sconce-building  ruffian.  1629  tr.  Pelegro- 
Mites'  Shertognnbosli  41  Our  Land-souldiers.  .did  set  on  fire 
some  *Sconce-kornes  [Iread  -korues  =  -korves]. 

Sconce  (skpns),  sb.*    ff.  SCONCE  z>.2] 

1.  At  Oxford  (? formerly  also  at  Cambridge): 
f  a.  A  fine  imposed  for  a  breach  of  university  or 
college  discipline  (obs.'}.  b.  A  fine  of  a  tankard 
of  ale  or  the  like,  imposed  by  undergraduates  on 
one  of  their  number  for  some  breach  of  customary 
rule  when  dining  in  hall. 

1650  in  Rashdall  &  Rait  Mew  College  (1901)  17^6  Taking 
off  the  sconce  [misprinted  scoure]  which,  for  their  absence 
from  prayers,  was  laid  upon  them  by  the  said  Warden. 
1653  in  4/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  (1874)  456/1  In  the 
case  of  neglect  thereof  they  shall  be  punished  by  sconce,  or 
imposed  exercises,  as  to  the  officers  of  the  said  Colleges., 
shall  seeme  meete.  1691  WOOD  Ath,  O.von.  I.  521  Upon  the 
hearing  of  one  of  Sir  Hen.  Savile's  mathematic  lectures  by 
accident,  or  rather  to  save  the  sconce  of  a  groat,  if  he  had 
been  absent.  1707  in  Hearne  Collect,  23  Dec.  (O.H.S.)  II. 
83  The  Dean  put  y*  usual  Sconce  for  missing  Prayers  upon 
his  Name.  1763  COLMAN  Terrx-Fillus  No.  i  p  zo  If  I  fine 
them  for  their  Irregularities,  it  shall  be  in  a  much  more 
moderate  Sum  than  Forty  Shillings,  or  any  other  Sconce 
imposed  by  the  Proctors.  z88s  N.  $  Q.  Ser.  vi.  XII.  523/2 
When  I  was  at  Oriel,  ..sconces  were  the  lines,  .inflicted  in 
the  '  gate-bill '. . .  Sconces,  as  fines  for  offences  in  hall  contra 
bonos  mores,  were  in  vogue  in  other  colleges  but  not 
with  us. 

attrib.  1885  M  .$•(?.  Ser.  vi.  XII.  449/1  The  sconce-tankards 
held  about  two  quarts. 

f2.  In  extended  application:  A  mulct,  fine 
(exacted,  e.  g.  from  a  member  of  a  society,  from 
a  servant).  Obs. 

1683  BARNARD  Life  Heylin  112  The  exacting  of  Sconsesor 
perdition  mony,  which  he  [as  Treasurer  of  Westminster] 
divided  among  them  that  best  deserved  it.  1703  MS.  Bk, 
of  Receipts  Ashnt.  Museum  20,  Gilacholuim's  sconces  or 
Forfeits  out  of  his  wages,  Beginning  Oct.  22,  1703. 

t  Sconce,  v*1   Obs.    [f.  SCONCE  sb$    Cf.  Du. 

(be^schansen.] 

1.  trans.  To  fortify,  entrench ;  in  later  use,  to 
shelter,  protect.  To  sconce  away  Sc.,  to  ward  off. 

1598  W.  PHILLIP  tr.  Linschoten  i.  153/2  They  set  vppon 
the  towne  of  loor,  that  was  sconsed  [orig.  beschanst}  and 
compassed  about  with  woodden  stakes.  1620  B  RATH  WAIT 


Five  Senses  75  Long  time,  therefore,  haue  I  resolued  to 
sconce  my  selfe  betwixt  these  two.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovitfs 
Met.  xiv.  (1626)  282  A  little  Bay,  by  Scylla  haunted,  lies. . 
sconst  from  the  Seas  and  skies  Distemper.  1690  C.  NESSE 
Hist.  ^  Myst.  O.  fy  N.  Test.  I.  208  A  screen  to  sconce  and 
shelter  us  from  consuming  fire.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden 
World  Diss.  (1708)  65  He's  pretty  well  sconc'd  against 
Bullets,  c  1715  RAMSAY  Vision  iii,  To..skonce  my  skap 
and  shanks  frae  rain.  1746  D.  GRAHAM  Hist.  Retell,  x. 
Writ.  1883  I.  178  Confin'd  into  a  stinking  stye,  And  'bove 
his  head  two  hydes  of  kye,  To  skonce  away  the  sooty  rain. 
2.  [?  By  etymological  association  with  F.  esconser 
(Cotgr.).]  To  hide,  screen  from  view. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  122  With  so  close  and  secret  a  minde 
did  he  harbour  in  his  heart,  that  new  love,.,  remotely  skons- 
ing  it  from  the  knowledge  of  all  men.  1663  SIR  G.  MAC- 
KE-KZIE.  Religious  Stoic  \\\\.  (1685)  146  As  if  a  thicket  of  trees 
could  have  sconced  him  from  his  all-seeing  Maker. 

Sconce  (skpns),  u£  [Of  obscure  origin.  As 
a  term  of  University  slang,  it  may  have  arisen  from 
some  far-fetched  reference  to  SCONCE  sb\  sb.%,  or 
sb.%  Our  first  two  quots.  refer  it  to  SCONCE  sb$  ; 
so  app.  also  quot.  1641  in  sense  2.] 
1.  trans.  At  Oxford  (?  formerly  also  at  Cam- 
bridge) :  To  fine,  mulct;  often  with  the  penalty 
as  second  object.  Formerly  said  of  university  and 
college  officials,  with  reference  to  fines  inflicted  for 
breaches  of  discipline.  Now  only  of  undergraduates 
when  dining  in  hall  :  To  fine  (one  of  their  number) 
a  tankard  of  ale  or  the  like,  as  a  penalty  for  some 
breach  of  good  manners  or  conventional  usage. 

1617  MIXSHEU  Ductor  s.v.,  Wherevpon  comes  the  terme  in 
Oxeford  to  sconce  one,  Lat.  Midctare  pccnnia,  \.  to  set  vp 
so  much  in  the  butterie  booke  vpon  his  head  to  pay  for  his 
punishment,  1628  SIIIRLKY  Witty  Fair  One  iv.  ii,  I  have 
had  a  he.id  in  most  of  the  butteries  of  Cambridge,  and  it 
has  been  sconced  to  purpose.  1687  Afagd.  Coll.  fy  jfas.  II 
(O.H.S.)  224  The  said  persons  entering  the  Buttery,  and 
taking  out  their  crosses,  M'.  Charnock  thereupon  sconced 
the  Butler  ten  shillings  each,  1687  SETTLE  Refl.  Dry  den 
1 1  The  poorest  Freshman  in  the  University  would  be  sconced 
for  half  so  great  a  blunder.  z688  WOOD  Life  Apr.  (O.H.S.) 
III.  265  The  vicechancellor  told  him  the  Coll.  was  to  be 
sconced  :  Charnock  said  lie  had  provided  a  preacher.  Z7o6 
HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  I.  238  Dr  Mill,  .saying,  .that  no 
Master  of  Arts  in  the  Hall  should  for  y°  future  have  any 
Privilege  of  sconsing  or  otherwise  punishing  the  Servants 
in  the  Hall.  1707  Ibid.  II.  g  Yesterday  the  Vice-Chaunc. 
scons'd  all  that  were  without  their  Hoods  at  S*  Marie's. 
1728  JOHNSON  in  J.  Hawkins  Life  (1787)  9  [He  said  to 
Jordan]  Sir  you  have  sconced  me  two-pence  for  non-atten- 
dance at  a  lecture  not  worth  a  penny.  1821  Etonian  II. 
•391  Hall  dinner.  Was  sconced  in  a  quart  of  ale  for  quoting 
Latin.  1853  'C.  BEDE*  Verdant  Green  in.  xt,  There  was  a 
shout  of  indignation  and  he  [the  punster]  was  sconced  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  company. 
2.  In  extended  application  (cf.  SCONCE  sb.  2). 
1641  MILTON  Ch.  Discipl.  n.  85  We  must  of  duty  still 
appear  before  them  once  a  year.. to  be  taxt  by  the  poul,  to 
be  scons't  our  head  money,  .in  their  Chaunlerly  Shop-book 
of  Easter.  1755  Connoisseur  No.  57  P  7  [The  toast-master 
of  a  drinking  society]  punishes  an  offender  by  sconcing  him 
a  bumper.  z849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  IV.  xi.  107  A  theft 
committed  on  any  one  of  these  three  [Rogation]  days,  was, 
by  Alfred's  laws,  sconced  in  a  two-fold  '  bot '  or  fine.  1869 
GLADSTONE  Sp.  Ho.  Comm.  18  June,  This  superstition.. by 
which  every  officer,  .who  only  had  the  good  fortune  to  tie 
himself  to  the  tail  of  some  Judge,.,  had  built  up  around 
him  this  sanctity  of  tenure,  by  which  the  public  had  been 
sconced  generation  after  generation.  1892  SYMONDS/.^  in 
Swiss  Highl.  xvi.  346  He  who  comes  last  is  sconced  three 
litres  of  Veltliner  for  the  company.  1901  Speaker  27  Apr. 
99/1  Why  should  a  small  village  public-house  be  sconced 
five  or  six  times  as  much  as  one  of  the  great  gin-palaces. 
1903  MORLEY  Gladstone  iv.  ii.  I.  471  A  new  minister,  who 
.  -did  not  shrink  from  sconcing  the  powerful  landed  phalanx 
like  other  people. 

t  b.   71?  sconce  off-,  to  take  off,  rebate.     Obs. 
1768  FOOTK  Devil\\.  Wks.  17^9  II.  260  The  widow. .paid 
my  bill . ,  without  sconcing  off  sixpence. 
Hence  Sco'ncing  vbl.  sb.     (Also  attrib.*} 
1695  KENNETT  Paroch.  Antiq.  App.  688  Neither  are  any 
polling  Officers  to  draw  fees  and  sconcing  money  to  enrich 
themselves.    1885  N.  <y  Q.  Ser.  vi.  XII.  448/2  Sconcing  was 
a  privilege  possessed  by  the  senior  scholar  or  commoner 
dining  in  hall  of  fining  any  delinquent. 

Sconce,  v$   nonce-wd.   Aphetic   form  of  EN- 

SCONCE  V. 

1841  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.  Ser.  ir.  Auto-da-f^  All,  save 
Privy-purse  Humez,  Who  sconced  in  his  room  is. 

Sconce,  dial,  form  of  SCUNCH. 

Sconcer T  (skp'nsw).  north,    [f.  SCONCE  $6J  + 

-EH1.]      ?  =  SCONCE  J^.1  I. 
1731  Inv.  G.  Bam/orth, S/if$etf,Alzrge  glass,  six  sconcers. 

Sconcer2  (sk^nsoi).  [?f.  SCONCE  z».T  +-EB1.] 
A  malingerer. 

1843  G.  HECTOR  Feigned  Dis.  43  One  was  pronounced  by 
the  surgeon  an  imposter,  the  other  was  admitted.  It  is 
probable  he  had  received  a  hirt  that  one  of  them  was  a 
sconcer. 

Sconoh,  Sconcheon,  obs.  forms  of  SCONCE  s&.s, 

SCUNCHEON. 

Scond(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHAND,  shame. 

Scone  (sk<?un,  skf?n).  Orig.  Sc.  Also  6-9  scon, 
skon,  (8  sconn).  [Perh.  a  shortened  adoption  of 
MDu.  schoonbrot,  MLG.  schonbrot  'fine  bread*. 

The  LG.  word  is  explained  in  the  Bremen  glossary  C1??1) 
as  a  sort  of  white  loaf  with  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles, 
and  the  similar  schdnroggen  ('fine  rye')  in  the  Hamburg 
dialect  denoted  'a  seed-cake  with  three  rounded  corners'. 
(See  Grimm's  Deutsches  Wb.  s.v.  SchSn.)  From  the  latter 


word  are  MSw.  $kanrogga%  MDn.  skonroggen^  Icel.  skonrok 
'a  biscuit '(Vigf.).] 

1.  A  large  round  cake  made  of  wheat  or  barley- 
meal  baked  on  a  griddle ;  one  of  the  four  quadrant- 

j    shaped  pieces  into  which  such  a  cake  is  often  cut, 

I    or  a  cake  of  this  shape  separately  baked.     Also 

|    with   defining   words,    denoting  varieties  of  this 

cake,  as  butter >  potato,  soda,  treacle  scone  ;  brown 

scone,  one  made  of  whole  meal;  drop,  dropped 

scone,  one   made   of  a  small  portion  of  batter 

dropped  on  the  griddle  or  on  a  tin  and  baked  ; 

fried   scone,  one   in  which   the  ingredients   are 

made  into  a  batter  and  fried ;  sweetie  scone  Sc. 

(see  quot.  1808). 

The  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  has  an  iSth  c.  quot.  for ( three  nucket 
scons'  {three-cornered  scones).  The  context  of  quot.  1513 
below  shows  that  a  four-cornered  cake  was  meant. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Etteis  vii.  iii.  15  The  flour  sconnis  war  sett 
in,  by  and  by,  Wyth  wther  mesis.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  $3 
Thai  hed  na  breyd  bot  ry  caikis  and  fustean  skonnis  maid 
of  flour.  1744  in  Scottish  Jml.  Topogr.  (1848)  I.  334/2, 
3  Pyes  and  Bread  and  a  Currand  Scone.  1787  BURNS  Scotch 
Drink  iv,  On  thee  [sc.  John  Barleycorn]  aft  Scotland  chows 
her  cood,  In  souple  scones,  the  wale  o1  food!  1808  JAMIESON 
s.v. _Ynle  §^  What  the  vulgar  call  a  sweetie-skon,  or  a  loaf 
enriched  with  raisins,  currants,  and  spiceries.  1818  SCOTT 
Br.  Lamm,  xxvi,  Never  had  there  been  such.,  making  of  car- 
cakes  and  sweet  scones.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xx, 
We  lay  on  the  bare  top  of  a  rock,  like  scones  upon  a  girdle. 

2.  (More  fully  scone  cap.}    '  The  old  broad  bonnet 
of  the  Lowlands'  (Jam.). 

1820  Blackiv.  Mag.  Dec.  322  From  the  shepherd's  shealing 
. .  to  the  pillared  palace.. — from  the  scone  cap,  to  the  jewelled 
bonnet.  1826  G.  R.  GLEIG  Subaltern  xvii,  The  Lowland 
bonnet,  or  scone. 

Sconfice,  obs.  form  of  SCOMFISH  v.  dial. 
Sconn,  obs.  f.  SCONE.  Sconner,  var.  SCUNNER. 
Sconscyence,  rare  obs.  form  of  CONSCIENCE. 
Scontion,  variant  of  SCUNCHEON. 
t  ScO'ntre,  v,  Obs.  rare~^.    [app.  ad.  It.  scon- 
trare.  Cf.  RESCOUNTER  jy.]  intr.  —  ENCOUNTER  i  b. 

1545  St.  Papers  Hen.  K///,  X.  515  It  is  raported  that 
Barbarossa  is  going  to  Alger  with  10  or  12  galeis,  and  that 
th  Imperial  galeis  are  depart  id  to  scontre  with  htm. 

Scoochion,  obs.  form  of  SCUTCHEON. 
Scool(e,  Scoolde,  obs.  ff.  SCHOOL,  SCOLD  v. 
Scoomfit(e,  -phit,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  SCOMFIT  v. 
Scoomme,  obs.  form  of  SCUM. 
ScOOp  (skwp,  locally  skjup),  j<M  Forms:  4-6 
scope,  Sc.  and  north,  skowp,  5  scowpe,  6  skop(et 
scoupe,skoupe,^V.  skwpe,  skupe,  north,  skoppe, 
6-7  scoope,  7  skoope,  scowp,  7-  scoop.  [App. 
of  twofold  origin  (which  is  reflected  in  the  diversity 
of  pronunciation):  (i)  a.  MLG.  schdpe  fern,  (whence 
prob.  MSw.  skopa]  or  MDu.  schdpe,  schoepe  (mod. 
Du.  sc/wep}  vessel  for  drawing  or  bailing  out  water, 
bucket  of  a  water-wheel,  corn-scoop  —  M  H  G.  schnofe 
(early  mod.G.  schttfe,  mod.HG,  dial,  schuffe} 
:— WGer.  *skopon-t  f.  *skop-  ablaut-var.  of  *skap-t 
root  of  *$kappjan  to  draw  water  (OS.  sceppian^ 
LG.,  Du.  scheppen^  OHG.  scephan,  MHG.  sckepfent 
TC\Q<\.G.schdpfen) ;  (2)  MDu.  schoppe  fern.  (mod. Du. 
schop)  —  MLG.  schuppe  shovel  (whence  mod.G. 
schiippe] :— OTeut.  type  *skuppon-,  prob.  repr.  an 
older  *skut>n6-,  f.  root  *sktt&- :  $keub~  :  see  SHOVE  v. 
The  two  words,  though  etymologically  quite  distinct,  have, 
owing  to  their  close  resemblance  in  form  and  sense,  been  to 
some  extent  confused  in  continental  Teut.  The  senses  of 
both  are  represented  in  the  Fr.adoption  £cope(c  1413  escape^ 
mod.  dial,  escope^  escoupe^  /t'ottde)  vessel  or  ladle  for  bailing 
out  water,  large  shovel,  skimming-dish.  It  is  possible  that 
the  word  may  have  come  into  Eng.  through  Fr. ;  but  the  Fr. 
word  is  first  found  nearly  a  century  later  than  the  Eng.,  and 
as  the  term  was  in  nautical  use  immediate  adoption  from  Du. 
or  LG.  is  not  improbable.] 

1.  A  utensil  for  bailing  out,  ladling  or  skimming 
liquids  ;  usually  in  the  form  of  a  ladle  or  a  concave 
shovel  with  a  straight  handle.  Now  chiefly  Naut. 
and  dial. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8168  Folk. .  J>at  J>e 
water  wib  scopes  vp  drpwe.  £1362  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
(Surtees)  566  In  emendacione  unius  scope  pro  aqua  evacu- 
anda  in  quarera,  ij  d.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  x.  65  A  scope  is 
deep  &  hool  to  resceyue  watyr.  1313  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trias. 
Scotl.  IV.  454  Item,  for  vj  greit  skowpis  for  the  greit  schip 
to  cast  the  waiter,  iij  s.  1594  in  Archsologia  XLVIII.  133 
Item  one  mashefatt,.  .iij  sooes  and  ij  scopes.  i6ooSuRFLET 
Country  Farm  ITT.  Ii.  546  Be  furnished  of..scoopes  of  iron, 
to  draw  and  emptie  out  the  oiles.  1668  CHARLETON  Onowast. 
96  The  long  crooked  scoop  with  which  Dutch  Mariners  throw 
up  water  to  wet  their  sails.  1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Coal,  Water. .  is  dash'd  on  with  a  great  Dish  or  Scoop.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Scoop,  a  little  hollowed 
piece  of  wood,  employed  to  throw  water  out  of  a  boat.  1844 
H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  417  The  scoop  best  adapted  to 
this  purpose  [i.e.  lifting  liquid  manure]  Is  a  small  wooden 
pitcher,  ..the  helve  passing  through  its  sides  m  an  oblique 
direction.  i867_  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.)  Scoop^  a  long 
spoon-shaped  piece  of  wood  to  throw  water,  when  washing 
a  ship's  sides  in  the  morning.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Scofift 
a  bowl  with  a  straight  wooden  handle  fixed  to  it.  Used  for 
baling  or  skimming..  .In  salt  making  a  scope  is  a  wooden 
bowl  used  for  skimming  the  scum  from  brine. 
b.  Iransf.  andyf^. 

r  1440  Jacobus  Well  \.  2  Watyrs  of  cursyng-.muste  be 
cast  out  of  soure  pytt  with  a  scope  of  penaunce.  1589  R. 
HARVEY  PI.  Pen.  3  They  had  neede  be  large  long  Spoons 


SCOOP. 

(say  you)  if  I  come  to  feed  with  such  whipsters.  Let  me 
alone,  for  my  actiuity,  at  the  dish  meat,  and  a  long  arme, 
though  my  scoope  be  the  shorter.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two 
Cities  i.  v,  Some  men  kneeled  down,  and  made  scoops  of 
their  two  hands  joined,  and  sipped, 

C.  The  bucket  of  a  water-wheel  or  of  a  dredging 
or  draining  machine.  [So  Du.  schoep.~\ 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.)  Alcaduz,  the  scoope  in  a  water 
wheele.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.>  Scoop  (Hydraulic  En- 
gineering), the  bucket  of  a  dredging-macnine.  1888  W.  H. 
WHEKLEK  Drainage  Fens  v.  73  The  scoops  beat  or  lift  the 
water  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  side. 

d.  Applied  to  a  mechanical  contrivance  for 
drawing  water. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tongt  Bascule  a  tirer  Veau 
..a  scoupe  to  drawe  water  out  of  a  shallow  well.  1851-4 
Cycl.  Useful  Arts  (ed.  TomlioBOn  1867)  I.  516/2  Mr.  W. 
Fairbairn . .  has  contrived  a  new  form  of  scoop  or  alternating 
trough  [for  drainage  purposes]. 

2.  A  kind  of  shovel  (varying  greatly  in  size  and 
shape  according  to  its  special  purpose),  used  for 
dipping  out  or  shovelling  up  and  carrying  mate- 
rials of  a  loose  nature ;  usually  an   implement  of 
iron,  tin,  etc.  with  a  short  handle  and  a  broad, 
concave,  or  curved  blade,  the  part  of  which  next  the 
handle  is  often  covered  over  to  form  a  receptacle 
for  the  material  scooped  up. 

1487  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  63  Shovills..iij  ddj, 
Scopis..i.  1495  Ibid.  203  Skoopes  for  pitche.  1581  J.  BELL 
Haddons  Ansiv.  Osor.  478  His  accusations,  .are  throvven 
together  in  an  heape  with  full  skoupes.  1678  Phil.  Trans. 
XII.  1070  Brewers  use  to  keep  their  Barly..laid  about  a 
foot  in  depth,  and  so  turned  over  now  and  then  with 
Scoops.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  549  The  charge  of  coals  is 
most  conveniently  introduced  [into  the  gas  retort]  in  a  tray 
of  sheet  iron,  made  somewhat  like  a  grocer's  scoop.  1844 
H,  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  284  A  couple  of  wooden  scoops, 
.  .to  shovel  up  the  corn  in  heaps,  are  useful  implements  in 
acorn-barn.  1851-4  Cycl.  Useful  Arts  (ed.  Tomlinson  1867) 
I.  739/2  [Gas-making.]  Each  retort  is  recharged  by  means 
of  a  long  curved  tray  of  sheet-iron,,  .called  a  scoop.  1906 
Daily  News  16  Sept.  6  Huge  canvas  scoops  were  used  to 
shovel  the  dried  hops  into,  .heaps. 

fb.  A  gunner's  ladle  =  LADLE  sb.  a  a.     Obs. 

1525  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scotl.  V,  258  Skupis  for  the 
artal^ere.  1685  Phil.  Trans.  XV.  1092  The  Gunners  in 
charging  her,  wet  not  at  all  the  scoop,  or  spunge. 

3.  An  instrument  with  a  spoon-shaped  or  gouge- 
shaped  blade,  used  for  cutting  out  a  piece  from  some 
soft  material,  or  for  removing  a  core  or  an  embedded 
substance,    a.  Applied  to  various  small  utensils  in 
domestic  use  :  chiefly  short  for  apple-scoop,  cheese- 
scoop,  potato-scoop,  for  which  see  the  first  element. 

1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xiv.  134  With  a  small  Scoope 
very  carefully  take  off  the  Eye  [of  the  Codling]  as  whole  as 
•ou  can,  and  scoope  out  the  Core.  1774  MRS.  DELANY  Lett. 
>er.  ii.  II.  81,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  your  silver  scoop 
yet..  .1  could  not  wait  for  it,  as  I  thought  you  might  want 
the  fruit,  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  II.  612  The 
eye  or  root-bud  of  the  potatoe..is  usually  cut  out  of  it  by 
a  scoop.,  to  the  thickness  of  about  half  a  crown. 

b.  A  similar  instrument  for  surgical  purposes. 

1739  SHARP  Surg.  xviiL  86  It  is  much  safer  to. .lay  hold 
of  it  [the  Stone]  with  the  Forceps,  than  endeavour  with  the 
Scoop .. to  force  it  outwards.  1895  Arnold  fy  Son's  Catal. 
Surg.  Instruments  Index,  Acne,  aural,  gallstone,  lithotomy, 
lupus  scoops  [etc.]. 
O.  (See  quot.) 

1862  PIESSE  Perfumery  (ed.  3)  254  Balls  are  cut  by  hand, 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  tool  called  a  'scoop  ',  made  of  brass 
or  ivory,  being,  in  fact,  a  ring-shaped  knife. 

d.  Applied  to  certain  tools  used  in  excavation 
of  soil ;  hence,  the  quantity  of  earth  taken  up  at 
once  by  a  scoop,  f  Also  in  Gardening^  a  hollow 
trowel. 

1706  LONDON  &  WISE  Retired  Gardener  I.  vi.  254  The 
Displanting  Scoop  is  made  use  of  to  take  up  some  Sorts  of 
Plants  with  the  Earth  about  them.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk. 
Farm  I.  503  The  scoop,  .is  then  employed  to  cut  under  the 
last  narrow  spit.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4) 
I.  238  Now  take  a  navigator's  scoop,  that  will  measure  three 
and  a  half  inches  from  edge  to  edge,  taking  straight  across 
the  front  or  hollow  side.  With  this  instrument  commence 
digging  another  ditch. . .  After  the  first  few  scoops  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  lower  ditch.,  the  covering  in  should  com- 
mence. 1881  YOUNG  Ei>.  Man  his  own  Me<:h.  §  noo  The 
bottom  [of  a  drain]  being  made  smooth  and  level  by  means 
of  the  scoop. 

f4.  A  kind  of  basket.  Cf.  SKEP,  and  MDu. 
schoepe  winnowing- basket  (  =  !?AN  sbj-  i  a).  Obs. 

1546  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  it.  II.  174  A  thirds  ql.  a 
scope  of  Olyves  cost  vj*.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees) 
103  To  take  the  same  bushell  or  scopp  that  wee  measured 
the  come  in.  1673  O,  HEYWOOD  Diaries  (1883)  III.  204 
They  let  him  down  in  a  scoop  or  basket. 

6.  A  variety  of  coal-box,  somewhat  resembling 
a  flour-scoop  in  shape  ;  short  for  coal-scoop. 

1850  in  OGILVIE;  and  in  later  Diets. 

6.  Short  for  scoop-net. 

1865  LUBBOCK  Preh*  Times  xiv.  (1860.)  513  The  fish  nets.. 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  scoop  and  the  seine. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.*  as  scoop-load,  -spadey  -tool\ 
scoop-like t -shaped &<\]$. ;  scoop  driver  (see  quot.); 
•coop  wheel  [cf.  i  c],  a  wheel  driven  by  wind  or 
steam  for  lifting  water. 

i8oa  Labour  Commission  Gloss,  s.  v.,  The  *scoop  driver. . 
guides  the  scoop  into  the  [gas]  retort,  turns  it  over,  and 
then  brings  it  back  again  for  filling.  1676  WISEMAN  Chirnrg. 
Treat,  in.  v.  240  A  "Scoup-like  Instrument.  1883  F.  DAY 
Indian  Fish  64  A  scoop-like  net  for  catching  small  fish. 
1841  Jml.  Franklin  Inst.  Oct.  233  A  'scoop  load  may  be 
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taken  at  one  tenth  of  a  cubic  yard.  1844  H,  STEPHENS  Bk. 
Farm  11.302  The  buckets,  .are.  .*  scoop -shaped.  Ibid.\. 
601  Any  loose  soil,  .should  be.  .taken  out  by  a  *scoop  spade. 
1800  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XVIII.  153  An  iron-edged  "scoop- 
tool.  1838  Civil  Eng.  #  Arch.  Jrnl.  1. 90/1,  I  have  always 
used  *scoop- wheels,  the  float-boards  of  which  dip  5  feet 
below  the  water's  surface, 

Scoop  (skz?p),  sb£     [f.  SCOOP  v.~\ 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  scooping. 

174*  YOUNG  Nt.  7'A.  ix.  910  Excavated  grots,  .yawning 
wide  From  Nature's  structure,  or  the  scoop  of  Time.  1851 
W.  HOLLAND  Cricket  Notes  13  That  runs  were  obtained  more 
readily.,  by  off  hitting  than  by  the old  scoop  to  leg.  15108 
F.din.  Rev.  Apr.  396  He  makes  wild  scoops  at  the  fighting 
fish. 

^.concr.  A  place  scooped  or  hollowed  out;  also, 
a  natural  concavity  or  hollow  resembling  this ; 
rarely,  an  artificial  basin  for  water.  Also  scoop-out. 

1762-71  H.  WALTOI.E  Vcrtue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  IV. 
289  He  felt  the  delicious  contrast  of  hill  and  valley  chang- 
ing imperceptibly  into  each  other,  tasted  the  beauty  of  the 
gentle  swell,  or  concave  scoop.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr. 
1.  115  Here  a  knoll  and  there  a  scoop.  1871  ROSSETTI 
PoemS)  Dante  at  Verona,  xxviii,  The  conduits  round  the 
gardens  sing  And  meet  in  scoops  of  milk-white  stone.  1874 
'I'.  HAKDY  Far  from  Alad.  Crowd  II.  ii.  21  All  foot  and 
horse  tracks  made  previous  to  the  storm  had  been  abraded 
and  blurred  by  the  drops,  and  they  were  now  so  many  little 
scoops  of  water.  1884  Miiit.  Engineering  n.  33  Mo^t  of 
the  pieces  would  be  fired  through  countersloping  scoops. 
1900  Daily  Neivs  i  June  3/1  Lying  in  a  shallow  scoop-out 
among  the  hills. 

3.  In  various  slang  uses.  a.  On  the  scoop, '  on 
the  drink,  or  a  round  of  dissipation '  (Farmer). 

1884  Graphic  30  Aug.  223/2  A  young  stockbroker,  .who, 
in  the  absence  of  his  wife,  has  gone  on  the  scoop  with  his 
father-in-law,  a  1893  MILLIKKX  Any  Ballads  ^  An  English 
Milord  on  the  scoop  carn't  be  equalled  at  blueing  a  quid. 

b.  (7.  S.  (See  quots.)     Cf.  Scoop  v.l  5  b. 

1886  Phonetic  Jrnl.  6  Feb.  63/1  In  American  newspaper 
offices  an  item  of  news  is  valued  largely  according  to  the 
likelihood  of  its  being  an  exclusive  piece  of  information,  or 
a  *  scoop  '.  Ibid.  63/2  '  Has  the  Herald  got  that  water-pipe 
contract  paragraph  in  its  City  Hall  column  1 '  '  No,' 
answers  the  Tribune  city  editor, ..' It's  a  scoop1.  1892 
HOWELLS  Mercy  113  'Anyscoops?'  asked  Pinney,  warily — 
'Anything  exclusive?'  1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  29  Dec.  LV. 
487/3  Is  there  one  of  us.  .who  would  not. .conceal  one  {sc. 
a  reporter]  of  Ins  own  in  the  shrubbery. .so  as  to  get  'a 
scoop  '  on  his  contemporaries? 

c.  U.S.   (  A  sudden  breaking  down  of  prices  for 
the   purpose    of  buying  stocks  at   cheaper   rates 
followed  by  a  rise'. 

1879  in  WEBSTER,  Suppl. ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

d.  A  lucky  stroke  of  business,  a  *  haul '. 

1893  KIPLING  Many  Invent.  166  You'll  see  how  I  work  a 
big  scoop  when  I  get  it.  1909  Daily  Chron.  27  July  1/6 
Her  engagement . .  at  the  Palace  is  a  big  '  scoop  '. 

Scoop  (skwp),  z>.l  Also  4-5  scope,  4,  6  scoupe. 
[f.  SCOOP  sb.^\ 

1.  trans.  To  lade  or  bail  out  (water)  with  or  as 
with  a  '  scoop  *.     Also  with  out.     Now  rare. 

ci33o  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8164  Do  scope  his 
water,  £  turn  ^e  borne.  13 . .  /:.  E.  Atlit.  P.  C.  155  Scopen 
out  be  scabel  water,  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  \.  2  Vnder  Jns 
watyr  in  }oure  pytt,  whan  ^is  watyr  is  scopyd  out,  is  deep 
wose  be-nethe.  Ibid.  x.  65  }ow  nedyth.  .to  scopyn  out  bis 
corrupte  watyr  of  curs  wyth  be  scoope  of  penauns.  1530 
PALSGR.  699/2  Let  us  scoupe  out  the  water  out  of  this 
ponde.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Woman's  Prize  i.  ii,  Tis  as  easie 
with  a  Sive  to  scoope  the  Ocean,  as  To  tame  Petruchio. 
1697  DRYOEN  d£**ia  ix.  26  He  scoop  d  the  water  from  the 
crystal  flood.  1773  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  July 
(1889)  I.  226  The  waves  seemed  to  redouble  their  violence, 
and  the  boat  scooped  one  fairly  over  us. 

absol.  c  1440  Jacob's  Welt  x.  66  pe  scope  of  bi  peiuiunce 
.  .muste  be  deep  in  sorwe, .  .&  ellys  thou  scopyst  in  veyn. 

2.  To  remove  or  detach  (a  portion  of  friable  or 
soft  material,  or  part  of  a  heap  of  objects)   by 
passing  a  scoop  or  concave  instrument  obliquely 
through  the  mass,  so  as  to  leave  a  rounded  hollow; 
to  rake  in  as  with  a  scoop.     Chiefly  with  away, 
out>  up.   Also,  to  take  out  (a  core,  some  embedded 
object)  with  or  as  with  a  scoop. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman"s  Guzman  d*A?f.  n.  135  There 
are  some  kinde  of  people  so  crucll  and  vnconscionable,  that 
they  thinke  of  nothing  but  deceit  and  cozenage,  scooping 
like  shouels  all  to  themselues.  1653  H.  MORE  Ant  id.  Ath. 
n.  x.  §  5  (1712)  71  Her  Forefeet  are  broad,  that  she  may 
scoup  away  much  Earth  at  a  time.  1718  POPE  Iliad  xiv. 
578  Full  in  his  Eye  the  Weapon  chanc  d  to  fall,  And  from 
the  Fibres  scoop'd  the  rooted  Ball.  1747  [see  SCOOP  sb,1  3], 
1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  i.  iv.  161  It  was  plainly 
formed  by  scooping  the  earth  from  the  sides.  1836  W.  IRVING 
Astoria  I.  164  The  Indians.. scoop  them  [sc.  fish]  up  with 
small  nets.  1867  HOWELLS  Ital.  Journeys  iii.  16  The  name 
of  Byron.. had  been  scooped  away  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  1871  ROSSETTI  Poeins^  Last  Confession  546  She., 
fell,  and  her  stiff  bodice  scooped  the  sand  Into  her  bosom, 

absol.  1705  ADDISON  Italy%  Sienna,  etc.  393  Whatever 
part  of  the  Harbour  they  scoop  in,  it  has  an  Influence  on 
all  the  rest;  for  the  Sea  immediately  works  the  whole 
Bottom  to  a  Level. 

b.  To  heap  upt  or  collect  together  as  by  means 
of  a  scoop ;  Jig.  to  obtain  by  effort  from  various 
quarters. 

1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  503  The  government, 
instead  of  laboriously  scooping  up  supplies  from  numerous 
petty  sources,  could  now  draw  whatever  it  required  from 
an  immense  reservoir. 

C.  U.  S.  To  take  (oysters)  with  a  dredge.  Also 
intr.  1891  in  Century  Diet* 


SCOOPER. 

3.  trans.  To  hollow  out  with  or  as  with  a  scoop ; 
to  form  a  concavity  or  depression  in.  Also  with  out. 

1708  PHILIPS  Cyder  i.  396  The  little  Race  of  Birds,  that 
hop  from  Spray  to  Spray,  scooping  the  costliest  Fruit.  1711 


31  Such  as  Quatre-Trois.  .are  made  new  by  the  Die-maker 
..whereas  Loaded  Dice  are  easy  to  Scoop  or  Load.  1731 
POPE  Ep.  Burlington  60  Consult  the  Genius  of  the  PL-ice 
in  all;  That..  scoops  in  circling  theatres  the  Vale.  iSoz 
MOLLAKD  Art  of  Cookery  127  Take  clean  turnips  and  car- 
rots, and  scoop  or  cut  them  into  shapes.  1871  L.  STEPHEN 
Playgr.  Enr.  iii.  (1894)  S3  The  rocks  below  having  been 
scooped  out  by  the  glacier  in  old  days.  1880  Miss  limn 
Japan  II.  84  The  posts  are  scooped  at  the  top,  and  heavy 
pules,  resting  on  the  scoops,  are  laid  along  them. 

b.  intr.   To  make  a  hollow  as  with  a  scoop. 
(In  quot.  indirect  passive?) 

1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  1  89  A  pitch  black  rock,  scooped 
into  by  the  stream. 

4.  To  form  by  scooping  or  as  if  by  scooping. 
Also  with  out. 

1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  740  These..  The  mountain- 
cisterns  fill,  —  those  ample  stores  Of  water,  scooped  among 
the  hollow  rocks,  c  1750  SHKNSTONE  Elegy  xx.  10  See  the 
wild  Sons  of  Lapland's  chill  domain,  That  scoop  their  Couch 
beneath  the  drifted  Snows  !  1760  GOLDSM.  Trav,  290  The 
firm  connected  bulwark  [sc.  the  dikes  of  Holland].  .Spreads 
its  long  arms  amidst  the  wat'ry  roar,  Scoops  out  an  empire, 
and  usurps  the  shore,  a  1813  A.  WILSON  Foresters  Poet. 
Wks.  217  Scooped  from  the  woods  unnumbered  spots  were 
seen,  Embrowned  with  culture.  1816  BYRON  Prisoner  of 
Chilian  vii,  He  died,  and  they,  .scoop'd  for  him  a  shallow 
grave.  1827  HOOD  JMids.  fairies  433  Sometimes  we  scoop 
the  squirrel  s  hollow  cell.  1841  II.  HALL  Patchwork  I.  vii. 
107  Vaults  scooped  out  by  the  running  water.  1856  STANLEY 
Sinai  3-  Pal.  i.  60  One  of  us  scooped  out  a  horse,  more  com- 
plete than  any  of  these  sculptured  animals,  in  ten  minutes. 
1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  AV/t-xviii.  434  The  path  was  .scooped 
out  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  like  a  miniature  railway  cutting. 

5.  slang,  a.  To  take  or  take  up  in  large  quantities  ; 
to  appropriate  (something)  in  advance  of  or  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  competitors.    Chiefly  to  scoop  in 
(or  up). 

i88z  J.  D.  McCABE  New  York  160  (Farmer)  He  runs 
seventy  'busses  on  this  line,  and  scoops  in  three  'r  four 
hundred  a  day.  1888  HOWKLLS  Annie  Kilburn,  x\.  118  The 
Irish  are  spreading  out  into  the  country  and  scooping  in 
the  farms  that  are  not  picturesque  enough  for  the  summer 
folks.  1901  G.  DOUGLAS  House  imtli  Green  Shutters  1  1 
They  felt  it.  .a.  .personal  defeat  that  he.  .should  scoop  every 
chance  that  was  going. 

b.  In  journalistic  use.    (Orig.  U.  S.~)  To  *  cut 
out  *   a   rival   reporter  or  editor,  or  his  paper,  by 
obtaining  and  publishing  exclusive  or  earlier  news. 

1884  Christian  World  5  June  421/2  He  said  he  was  not 
going  to  be  scooped  out  by  the  other  fellow.  1886  Phonetic 
Jrnl.  6  Feb.  63/1  The  ever-  gnaw  ing  anxiety  of  the  city 
editor  [in  America]  is  to  'scoop'  the  opposition  papers. 
1902  ELIZ.  BANKS  Newspaper  Girl  3$  Miss  Jackson  across 
the  way  has  got  it,  and  she's  going  to  print  it  in  to-morrow's 
paper,  and  I  shall  be  scooped. 

c.  intr.  Of  a  right  whale  :  To  feed  by  taking  in 
large  mouthfuls  of  biit.    U.  S. 

1887  GOODE,  etc.  Fish.  Industr.  U.  S.  v.  II.  264  Again  the 
whale  may  be  '  scooping  '  or  feeding. 

t  ScOOp,  v.'2-  Obs.  rare.  In  7  scoup,  scoope. 
[Cf.  SWOOP  v.~\  intr.  Of  a  bird  :  To  swoop  at. 
Also  trans.  To  take  (something)  with  a  swoop. 

1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fooles  in.  G,  Like  a  lacke-daw  that 
when  he  lights  vpon  A  dainty  morsell,  kaas  and  makes  his 
brags,  And  then  some  kite  doth  scoope  it  from  him  straight. 
x6n  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  \\.  xlvi.  §  12.  160  Whiles  they 
were  measuring  out  the  circuit,  an  Eagle  scouping  at  the 
line,  flew  with  it  ouer  the  Se 


Scooped  (sk/7pt),///.  a.      [f.  SCOOP  y.1+  -ED1.] 

1.  In  various  senses  of  the  verb.    Also  scooped-out* 
1726  Whole  Art  Gaining  28  The  Three  first  Frauds...  i. 

Loaded  and  Scooped  Dice,  1775  ADAIR  Aincr.  Ind,  425 
On  the  point  of  them  [sc.  the  arrows]  is  fixed..  a  scooped 
point  of  buck-horn.  1805  R.  \V.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  II. 
612  The  scooped  sets  [of  potatoes],  though  they  grew,  con- 
tinued in  a  perfectly  dwarfish  state.  1862  S.  LUCAS  Secu- 
laria  137  Philip  of  Spain,  .comes  out  after  this  test  little 
better  than  a  scooped  turnip.  1886  Phonetic  Jrnl,6  Feb. 
63-4  'How  did  you  let  the  Tribune  man  "get  away  with 
you11  again  yesterday?'  inquires  the  excited  city  editor... 
Then  away  the  '  scooped  '  reporter  goes  to  study  the  Tri- 
bune file.  ..But  a  'scooped'  city  editor  is  a  di>agreeable 
man  to  argue  with.  1897  ANNE  PAGE  Afternoon  Ride  61 
Round  scooped-out  spaces.  1907  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Aug.  13/1 
Venetian  lace  bordering  the  scooped-out  front. 

2.  [f.  SCOOP  sby\   Of  the  hands:  Hollowed  and 
joined  so  as  to  form  a  scoop,   rare. 

1860  SALA  Badd.  Peerage  i,  She  stooped,  .and.  .plunged 
ber  scooped  hands  into  the  kennel. 

Scooper  (sk«'p«).    [f.  SCOOP  vl  +  -EB  i.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  scoops. 

1668  [implied  in  b].  17^5  in  JOHNSON,  a  1861  T.  WIN- 
THHOP  Canoe  -V  Saddle  iii.  (1883)  27  The  Indians,  .sweep 
down  stream  with  a  scoop-net.  Salmon,  .are  taken  twenty 
an  hour  by  every  scooper.  1897  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.t  Scooters' 
Pneumonia^  a  form  of  chronic  Pnentnoconiosis  occurring 
among  grain  -scoopers.  1908  Speaker  i  Aug.  633/2  The 
custom  was  for  the  steamboat  company  to  go  to  a  '  boss 
shoveller  *  and  hire  his  gang  of  '  scoopers  '. 

b.  A  name  for  the  AVOCET  (see  quot.  1668). 

1668  CHARLETON  Onomast.  96  Avosetta^..\^^  Scooper 
(because  his  long  narrow  beak,  arched  upward,  resembles 
the  long  crooked  scoop).  1768  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  II.  300. 
1856  MORRIS  Nests  4-  Eggs  Brit.  Birds  HI.  15. 

2.  A  tool  used  for  hollowing  out  portions  of  the 
surface  worked  upon  ;  esp.  in  Engraving. 
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SCOOPFUL. 

1837  Penny  Cyd.  IX.  437/2  Other  lines  being  of  the  same 
width  through  their  whole  depth,  must  have  been  produced 
with  that  species  of  graver  called  a  scooper.  1839  CHATTO 
Wood  Engrainng  653  Gravers ;  tint-tools ;  gouges  or 
scoopers  ;  and  flat  tools  or  chisels.  1872  Span's  Diet.  Engin. 
v.  1817  [Engravers'  tools]  A  flat  scooper;.  .a  round  scooper. 
1884  CasselCs  Family  Mag.  Feb.  152/2  [Modelling  in  clay] 
A  scooper  and  two  or  three.. scrapers  will  be.  .required. 

Scooper,  Scoopet :  see  SCUPPER,  SCUPPET. 

Scoopful  (skw-pful).    Also -full.    [f.  SCOOP  sbl 

+  -FUI,.]     A  quantity  that  fills  a  scoop. 

1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  n.  94  The  Water  falling 
thus  hard,  every  Scoop-full  upon  the  Sand,  .wash'd  a  great 
deal  of  it  away.  1881  Scr.ibner's  Mag.  XXII.  217/1  They 
throw  rapid  scoopfuls..over  their  shoulders. 

Scooping1  (skw'pirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SCOOP  v.^  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  vb.,  in  various  senses. 

1841  Jrnl.  Franklin  Inst.  Oct.  233  For  successful  scoop- 
ing [in  excavation]  the  ground  usually  requires  loosening. 
1865  C.  GEIKIE  Scenery  <y  Geol.  Scotl.  iv.  80  The  scooping 
out  of  hollows  in  solid  rock. 

attrib.  1871  TVNDALL  Fragm.  Sci.  (1879)  I.  ix.  301  The 
scooping  power  of  a  glacier.  1895  Daily  Neivs  23  Nov.  5/6 
Scooping  and  boring  tools. 

b.  concr.  A  concavity,  hollow. 

1862  ANSTED  Channel  Isl.  i.  ii.  (ed.  2)  27  Two  or  three 
such  scoopings  out  of  the  surface  are  passed  on  the  south- 
east coast.  1894  BARING-GOULD  Deserts  S.  France  I.  141 
There  are.  .the  same  caves  and  scoopings. 

Scooping  (sk«-pirj\  ///.  a.  [-ING2.]  That 
scoops,  in  the  senses  of  the  verb.  Of  a  rock,  the 
sea  :  That  forms  hollows  or  depressions. 

1821  CI.ARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  79  The  shepherd  leaves  his 
unprotected  flock,  And  files  for  shelter  in  some  scooping 
rock.  1828  Hoon  Po^ms^  To  Tom  Woodgatcxiv^  Be  mine 
the  swelling,  scooping  sea,  That  is  both  hill  and  dale  !  1864 
J.  C.  ATKINSON  Stanton  Grange  44  The  poor  trout  were 
flung  out  with  scooping  hands. 

b.  Scooping  Avocet  =  SCOOPER  i  b. 

1768  PENDANT  Rrit.  Zool.  (1776)  II.  425  Scooping  Avoset. 
1828  FLEMING  Brit,  Anint.  101. 

Hence  Scoo-pingly  adv.)  so  as  to  resemble  a 
scoop. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbados  232  These  leaves  turn  very 
scoopingly  inward  on  the  upper  side. 

ScOO'p-net.  [f.  SCOOP  sb±  or  z>.]  A  small 
long-handled  net ;  a  dip-net. 

1792  BKLKNAP  Hist.  Neiv  Hawpsh.  III.  90  The  Indian 
scoop-net  is  shaped  like  a  pocket.  1883  GOODE  Fish.  Industr, 
U.  S.  51  The  ordinary  scoop  or  dip  net,  also  called  crab-net, 
Jig.  1895  CROCKETT  Men,  Moss-Hags  xxiv,  The  townsfolk 
stood  about,  but  not  too  near,  .lest  they  should  be  called  in 
question  for  compliance  with  the  deed,.. for  the  King's 
scoop-net  gathered  wide. 

Scoore,  obs.  form  of  SCORE,  SCOUR. 

Scoorse,  Scoory:  see  SCORSE  v.\  SCOUEY  a.1 

Scoot  (skwt;,  si'.1  Sc.  Also  scout,  [f.  SCOOT 
z>.]  (See  quots.) 

1825  JAMIESON,  Suppl.,  Sconi,  a  syringe.  1880  Jamiesons 
Diet.,  Scoot,  i.  A  gush  or  flow  of  water  ;  also,  the  pipe  or 
opening  from  which  it  flows.  Clydes.  1887  SERVICE  Dr. 
Duguid\\\.  iv.  259  Stottin'  up  the  gate  like  a  haw  from  a 
callan's  gulshock  scoot. 

Scoot  (sk«t),  sb.'t  dial,  or  slang,  [f.  SCOOT  v.] 
The  action  or  an  act  of  (  scooting'. 

1864  Morning  Star  2  Feb.,  House-rent,  too,  as  it  elegantly 
expresses  it,  is  on  the  *  same  scoot  upwards".  1884  F.  R. 
STOCKTON  Lady  or  Tiger  ?gs  Ev'ry  dog  an'  man  an'  nigger 
made  one  skoot  fur  that  tree. 

Scoot  (akwt),  v.  Also  p  skute,  skewt,  8-9 
scout.  [In  sense  i,  which  is  purely  Sc.,  the  word 
prob.  represents  a  ME.  *s&fite,  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  cogn.  w.  ON.  *skio£a  to  SHOOT.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  word  in  senses  2  and  3  is  not  quite 
certain.] 

1.  Sf.  a.  trans.  ( To  eject,  jerk,  or  squirt '  (Jamie- 
son,  1880). 

180$  J.  NICOL  Poems  1.  155  (Jam.)  An'  gut  an1  ga1  he 
scoutit.  1897  C.  GREY  Misanthrope's  Heir  xv,  Naebody 
kent  he  was  there  till  he  scootit  the  water  on  Maister 
Ogilvy.^ 

b.  intr.  (See  quot.) 

1880  Jamieson's  Diet.  s.  v.,  To  scoot, . .  to  flow  or  gush  out 
with  force.  Clydes. 

2.  Sc.  and  U.  S,  To  slide  suddenly,  as  on  slippery 
ground. 

1838  J.C.  NEALC*amjrt/S£., '  Pair  of  Slippers  '(Farmer). 
Notwithstanding  his  convulsive  efforts  to  clutch  the  icy 
bricks  he  skuted  into  the  gutter.  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale 
III.  xii.  79  The  enormous  casks. .scoot  across  the  slippery 
decks,  like  so  many  land  slides. 

3.  slang  or  colloq.  To  go  suddenly  and  swiftly,  to 
dart;  to  go  away  hurriedly.     Often  with  advs. 

The  (?  originally  nautical)  slang  word,  written  scout  and 
prob.  pronounced  (skdut),  seems  to  have  become  obsolete 
early  in  the  igth  c.  The  modern  scoot  was  app.  imported 
into  general  British  use  from  the  U.  S. 

1758  CAPT.  TYRRELL  Let.  9  Nov.  in  Ann.  Reg.  II.  (1759) 
61  The  largest  frigate  being  troublesome,  I  gave  him  a  few 
of  my  lower  deck  pills  and  sate  [  =set]  him  a  scouting  like  a 
lusty  fellow,  and  he  never  returned  to  the  action  again.  1780 


awa'  she  scouted.  1810  Splendid  Follies  II.  28  Sponge 
was  actually  obliged  to  scout  out  of  the  room  to  conceal  his 
risible  muscles.  1847  LOWELL  Bigltrw  Papers  Ser.  i.  ii, 
An  ih1  Cunnles,  tu,  could,  .send  the  insines  skootin'  to  the 
bar-room  with  their  banners.  1856  Knickerbocker  Mag. 
Mar.  (Bartlett  1860),  When  he  goes  skewtin  about,  buying 
^oods  in  business  hours.  1882  B.  HAUTE  Flip  ii,  Vcr  had 
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better  drop  that  axe  and  scoot  round  getting  the  stranger 
some  breakfast.  1892  Sat.  Rev.  27  Feb.  244/1  He  scoots 
off  like  a  rabbit  in  the  opposite  direction.  1897  OLIVE 
SCHREINER  Peter  Halket  66  A  nigger  man  met  them  twenty 
miles  off,  and  he  said  they  were  skooting  up  for  Lo-Ma- 
gundi's  country  as  fast  as  they  could  go,  1904  J.  SWEKNEY 
At  Scotl.  Yard  xiii.  339  Forster  always  got  wind  of  the 
warrant's  being  drawn  out  and.. conveniently  scooted. 
Scoot,  variant  of  SCOUT. 

Scooter  (sk«-taj).    [f.  SCOOT  z\ +  -ER*.] 

1.  One  who  '  scoots '  or  goes  hurriedly. 

_  rti825  FORBV  Voc.  E.  Ang-tias.v.,  'To  run  like  scooter,* 
i.  e.  very  nimbly.  1893  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  367/2  We  do 
not.  .curse  the  harmless  Saxon..  .If  he  is  circling  the  coast  of 
Antrim  on  mail-cars,  we  call  him  a 'Scooter' — nothing  worse. 

2.  Sc.  and  north.  A  syringe,  squirt. 

1829  in  BKOCKETT  N.  C,  Words.     x88a  in  JAMIESON. 

3.  U.  S.  [Perh.  a  different  word :  cf.  cooter  dial, 
form  of  COULTER.]    A  simple  plough  with  a  single 
handle  used  for  marking  furrows,  making  drills, 
breaking  up  the  soil  in  furrows  or  between  rows  of 
plants. 

\%£&Rep.  U. S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)414,  loobushels 
of  cotton  seed  were  turned  under  with  a  Brinley  plow,  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  furrow  by  a  scooter,  breaking  the  soil 
six  or^seven  inches.  1895  Rural  World  14  Dec.  867/2  If 
there  is  no  proper  subsoil  plough,  then  run  a.. scooter  in 
the  furrow.  1905  Times,  Engineering  Suppl.  9  Aug.  189/3 
As  soon  as  the  tobacco  plants  are  firmly  set,  a  '  scooter  '  is 
run  between  the  rows,  which  throws  up  a  flat-bottom 
furrow. 

Scop  (skf?p).  Hist.  Also  (erroneously)  sc6p  or 
scop.  [OE.  scopt  sccop  —  OHG,  scopht  jr^masc., 
cogn.  w.  OHG.  scopk  (?neut.)  poetry,  fiction  (*com- 
mentum'),  sport,  jest,  derision  ('  ludibrium*),  ON. 
shop  railing,  mocking:  see  SCOFF  sb.^\  An  Old 
English  poet  or  minstrel. 

Beowulf  496  Scop  hwilum  sang  hador  on  Heorote.  c888 
K.  /ELFRED  Boeth.  x!i.  §  i  Omerus  se  goda  sceop.  c  1205 
LAY.  22705  Scopes  ^er  sungen  of  ArSure  ban  kingen.  1848 
LYTTON  Harold  vi.  i,  I  have  heard  scops  and  harpers  sing 
[etc.].  1887  MORLEY  Introd.  to  A.  Cunningham's  Tradit, 
Tales  8  The  recitations  of  the  Scop  and  gleeman.  1892 
BROOKE  Early  Eng.  Lit.  I.  12  The  Scop  and  the  gleeraau 
were  professional  persons. 

Scop,  obs.  f.  SCALP  sbl ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHAPE. 

I!  Scopa  (sk^'tpa).  £nf.  [L.  scopa,  in  class,  use 
only  in  pi.  scopes  twigs,  shoots,  a  broom  or  brush.] 
A  bundle  or  tuft  of  bristly  hairs  on  the  legs  of  bees, 
used  for  collecting  pollen ;  a  pollen-brush. 

1802  KIRBY  Monogr.  Afium  Anglix  I.  109  Scopa.  This 
term,  which  is  used  by  Schrank  to  denote  another  part,  to 
which  I  have  given  its  diminutive  [i.  e.  scopula\  as  a  name, 
I  have  adopted  to  signify  the  thick  coat  of  hairs  which  ex. 
ternally  covers  the  posterior  tibia;  of  many  of  these  insects, 
by  means  of  which  they  probably  brush  the  pollen  from  the 
flowers.  1840  WESTWOOD  Introd.  Classif.  Insects  II.  260 
The  other  instruments  consist  of  bundles  of  hairs,  whence 
they  have  been  termed  the  scopa  or  scopula  by  Mr.  Kirby, 
*  lu  brusse  '  by  the  French,  and  which  we  may  call  the  pollen 
brushes. 

Scopariu  (skJu-parin).  Also  -ine.  [f.  Sco- 
FABIUM  +  -IN.]  A  diuretic  principle  found  in  the 
common  broom. 

1850  STENHOUSE  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXLI.  422  This  very  im- 
pure jelly  consisted  chiefly  of  a  crystalline  yellow  colouring 
matter  (scoparine).  1862  MILLEK  Elem.  Chem.t  Org.  (ed.  2) 
479  Scopann. 

Scoparious  (sk0pe>rias),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  sco- 
pdriusj  f.  scopa :  see  SCOPA  and  -ARIOUS.  Cf.  late 
L.  scopdrius  a  sweeper.]  Broom-shaped,  scopi- 
form.  In  recent  Diets. 

l,Scoparium(sk<?peVri#m),  Scoparius  (sk<?- 
>e~3'ri#s;.  [Use  of  mod.L.  specific  name :  see  be- 
ovv.J  Pharmacopceial  names  for  the  tops  of  the 

common  broom,  Spartium  scoparium  or  Cytisus 

(Sarothamnus}  scoparius. 
1871  GARROD  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  3)  411  Diuretics.  .Digitalis. 

Squill.   Scoparium  [etc.].     1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879) 

483  Scoparius.. is  a  most  efficient  hydragogue  diuretic. 
Scopate  (skJu-p^it),   a.     Ent.      [ad.    mod.L. 

scdpat'iiSj  i. scopa\  see  SCOPA,  -ATE-.]    (Seequot.) 
1826  KIRBY  &  Si>.  EntomoL  IV.  xlvi.  347  Scopate  (ScoJ>ata). 

When  it  [the  tibia]  is  quite  covered  with  a  brush  of  hairs 

with  which  it  brushes  off  the  gross  pollen,  and  in  which  it 

carries  it. 

t  Scope,  $bl  Obs.  rare.  In  4  scoppe.  [Re- 
lated to  SCOPE  z;.1]  A  leap  or  skip. 

13..  K.  A/is.  5777  Tho  by  seighe  that  folk,  I  wys,  Hy 
plumten  doune,  as  a  doppe,  In  the  water  at  on  scoppe.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  xix.  (Roxb.)  184/1  Scop  of  an  horse, 
is  the  distance  of  his  treat  vpon  the  ground  from  the  fore- 
feete  to  the  hinder  feete,  in  his  full  speed. 

Scope  (skJup),  sd.^  Also  6  scoope,  skoape,  6-7 
skope,  Sc.  scop.  [ad.  It.  scope  aim,  purpose,  ad. 
Gr.  fftcoir6s  mark  for  shooting  at,  aim,  f.  ovroir- 
ablaut- variant  of  ffxeir-j  aKtirreffOai  to  look  out.] 

f  1.  A  mark  for  shooting  or  aiming  at.  Chiefly 
in  figurative  context,  and  tending  to  coincide  with 
sense  2  or  3.  Obs. 

1562  Aberd.  Kirk  Sess.  Kec.  (Spaldtng  Club)  4  Seing  also 
the  haill  scripture  of  God  to  tend  and  shote  at  this  scope 
and  mark.  1579  SPENSER  Skeph.  Cal.  Nov.  155  O  !.  .slipper 
hope  Of  mortal  men,  that  swincke  and  sweate  for  nought, 
And,  shooting  wide,  doe  nusse  the  marked  scope,  a  1602 
W.  PERKINS  Cases  Cause.  (1619)  24  The  sinner  makes  an 
abberration  from  the  scope  or  marke  that  is  set  before  him. 
1670  MILTON  Hist*  Eng.  v.  Wks.  1851  V.  223  The  Saxon 
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I    Annalist, ..runs  on  a  sudden  into  such  extravagant  fansies 

i    and  metaphors,  as  bare  him  quite  beside  the  scope  of  being 

understood.     1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  i.  vi.  49  From  want  of 


i; 


trB*MMVi    iv.  170    j.  ins   ii    uic    primary  euu    ui    uur    uic,   untO 

which  al  our  actions  ought  to  collime,  as  arrows  to  their 
scope.  1683  D.  A.  Art  Converse  54  He  shall  be  a  scope  to 
envy  in  all  future  times. 

T"  b.  The  goal  or  terminal  point  of  a  race,  a 
journey,  etc.   Obs.  rare. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  f/iadxxm.  301  He  better  skild,  that  rules 
worse  horse,  will  all  obseruance  bend  Right  on  the  scope 
still  of  a  Race  [323  aiei  Tep/i*  opouic].  a  1628  PRESTON  New 
Covt.  (1634)  182  Kverystep  a  man  takes  tends  to  some  scope 
or  other  East  or  West  or  North  or  South. 

2.  Something  aimed  at   or  desired ;   something 
which  one  wishes  to  effect  or  attain ;  an  end  in 
view ;  an  object,  purpose,  aim.     Now  rare. 

CI5S5  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  229  The 
seventh  Counsell  of  Carthage  and  the  Milevitane  Counsel), 
which  both  tend  to  one  end  and  scope,  that  there  should 
be  no  appellations  made  out  of  Affricke.  1559  tr.  Getninus1 
A  nat.  4/1  If  th«re  be  300  scopes  or  endes  of  the  vse  of  the 
partes  of  the  bodie.  1584.  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  645 
His  Majestie  hes  thocht  it  maist  convenient  to  mak  manifest 
the  cours  and  scope  of  the  dangerous  and  indirect  dealing 
pretendit.  1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xv.  xcvi.  (1612)  383 
A  mortal!  Man,  sinfull  as  ye,  or  worser  is  the  Pope,  Your 
Coyne  of  all  his  Practises  and  Pedlaries  the  scope.  i6aa 
MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merch.  60  Gaine  being  the  scope  of 
all  merchants.  1669  BOYLE  Contn.  New  Exf.  i.  (1682)95 
One  of  the  scopes  I  propos'd  to  my  self  in  this  experiment 
was  to  discover  [etc.].  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  i.  494  Thy 
coming  hither,  though  I  know  thy  scope,  I  bid  not  or  forbid. 
1731  SWIFT  On  Death  of  Swift  499  Alas,  poor  Dean  !  his 
only  Scope  Was  to  be  held  a  Misanthrope.  1736  BERKELEY 
Disc.  Wks.  1871  111.422  Plato. .even  maintains  religion., 
to  be  the  chief  aim  and  scope  of  human  life.  1774  J.  BRVANT 
Mythol.  I.  171  Truth  was  the  scope,  at  which  they  aimed. 
1853  M.  ARNOLD  Scholar  Gipsy  xvii,  O  Life  unlike  to  ours  ! 
Who  fluctuate  idly  without  term  or  scope.  1869  MOZLEY 
Univ.  Sertn.  i.  (1876)  8  These  societies  have  two  distinct 
scopes  and  ends. 

t  b.  A  person  who  is  an  object  of  desire  or 
pursuit.  Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  iv.  52  He.  .cursed  night,  that  reft 
from  him  so  goodly  scope.  1594  T.  B.  La  Priinaitd.  Fr. 
Acad.  n.  10  God,  who  is  the  scope,  which  we  desire  &  shal 
one  day  attaine  vnto.  1624  SIR  J.  DAVIES  Ps.  xxxix,  Of  my 
desires  Thou  art  the  only  scope.  1707  tr.  Wks.  C'tess 
D'Anois  (1715)  646  Being  impatient  to  see  the  Princess,  who 
was  the  only  Scope  of  his  hopes  and  desires. 

•{•  C.   To  scope  \  to  the  purpose.  Obs. 
1607  SHAKS.  Timon  \.  i.  72  'Tis  conceyu'd,  to  scope. 

t  d.  Degree  of  excellence  to  be  aimed  at.  Obs. 

1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  Introd.  A  4  b,  Musick-.hath 

been  the  study  of  Millions  of  Men  for  many  thousand  years, 

yet  none  ever  attained  the  full  scope  and  perfection  thereof. 

3.  The  object  whicli  a  writer  or  speaker  has  in 
view,  that  which  he  wishes  to  express  or  enforce  ; 
the  main  purpose,  intention,  or  drift  of  a  writer,  a 
book,  etc. ;  jthe  subject,  theme,  argument  chosen 
for  treatment.     Now  rare  :  cf.  sense  6  b. 

1536  CRANMER  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  III.  24  The 
scope  and  effecte  of  both  my  sermons  stode  in  three  thyngs. 
1549  LATIMER  s/A  Serm,  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  134  ittarg,% 
Ihe  scope  or  state  of  the  boke,  tendes  to  dysuade  the  kinge 
from  hys  supremycye.  155*  —  Serin.  Septuag.  Sunday 
(1584)  323  Euery  parable  hath  certnin  statnnt,  a  cer- 
tayne  scope, . .  it  is  enough  for  vs  when  we  haue  the  meaning 
of  the  priucipall  scope,  and  inore  needeth  not.  1581  R. 
GOADE  in  Confer.  11.  (1^84)  I  nij,  Out  of  the  whole  scope 
and  drift  of  the  place,  it  is  euident  to  be  spoken  onely  of 
the  Apostles.  <r  1591  H.  SMITH  Serin.  (1594)  127  The  scope 
of  the  Euangelist  is  this :  First,  that  Christ  would  not 
hinder  his  doctrine  for  mother,  or  brethren,  or  any  kinsman. 
1612  BHINSLEV  Lud.  Lit.  x.  (1627)  157  To  consider  well  the 
scope  and  drift  of  the  Author.  1617  MORVSON  I  tin.  in.  5 
This  is  the  scope  of  all  I  say  :  That  by  this  course  the  good 
become  best,  the  bad  prove  worst,  a  1703  BURKITT  On 
N.  T.  Mark  xii.  8  The  design  and  scope  of  the  parable,  is 
to  discover  to  the  Jews.. their  obstinate  impenitency  under 
all  the  means  of  grace.  1709-11  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  120  Know 
well  each  Ancient's  proper  character  ;  His  fable,  subject, 
scope  in  ev'ry  page.  1776  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  Roy. 
A^cad.  vii.  (1778)  322  It  has  been  the  main  scope  and  prin- 
cipal end  of  this  discourse  to  demonstrate  [etc.].  1866 
FELTON  Anc.  <$•  Mod.  Gr.  II.  i.  xii.  227  In  its  scope  and 
substance  the  argument  of  Demosthenes  may  be  compared 
[etc.]. 

b.  The  intention  or  tendency  of  a  law ;  the  drift 
or  meaning  of  a  proposal. 

1647  SFRIGGE  An*lia  Rediv.  in.  vi.  155  No  sooner  did  the 
General  satisfie  himself  in  the  scope  of  these  Overtures 
from  the  Prince  and  the  Lord  Goring;  but  [etc.].  1674 
ALLEN  Danger  Enthtts.  32  According  to  those  plain  Pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  which  answer  the  Spirit  and  Scope  of 
the  Law.  1696  BENTLEY  Serni.  Of  Rev.  fy  A/essias  14  The 
scope  and  tendency  of  the  Law  it  self  is  always  mine  and 
every  man's  advantage. 

t  c.  A  person  who  is  a  subject  or  theme  of  dis- 
course. (Cf.  2  b.)  Obs. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1839)  134  All  which  had  respect  unto 
the  Messias,  as  the  scope  of  all  the  prophets,  and  the  com- 
plement of  their  prophecies. 

t  4.  Med.  A  plan  or  method  of  treatment ;  =  IN- 
TENTION 10,  10  b.  Obs. 

1590  BARBOUGH  Mcth.  Physick  v.  xvii.  (1596)  312  By  this 
cataplasme  you  shall  very  well  accomplish  the  second  in- 
tention or  scope  of  curing  herpes.  1625  HART  Anat.  Ur. 
Pref.  A  iv  bj  Afterwards  also  were  set  downe  diuerse  scopes 
and  indications  requisite  for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  1634 
T,  JOHNSON  Pareyt  Chirttrg.  xvni.  xiv.  (1678)  422  The 
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Palliative  cure  of  that  Gout,  .is  performed  by  four  scopes. 
1690  BLANCARD  Lex.  Med.  234  Endeixis  est  morborum 
indicatio,  qua  demonstratur,  quid  sit  faciendum. .  ,A[ngl.] 
A  scope. 

5.  1 8"  V  Skill   in    aiming.    Obs.  rare.     b.  The 
range  of  a  missile  weapon  ;  alsoy^.     Cf.  8. 

a  1548  HALL  Ckron.^  Hen.  V,  65  He  knewe  that  he  was 
nether  free  from  disdain  nor  yet  deliuered  from  the  scope 
of  malice.  1594  -2nd  Kept.  Dr.  Faustus  in  Thorns  E.  Eng. 
Prose  Rom.  (1858)  III.  397  With  great  scope  throwing  his 
launce  forwards  just  upon  the  Turks  face.  1830  GALT 
Lawrie  T.  i.  i,  My  infirmity,  .led  me  to  ettle  at  butts  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  spring  that  was  thought  to  be  in 
my  bow. 

6.  The  distance  to  which  the  mind  reaches  in  its 
workings  or  purpose ;   reach  or  range  of  mental 
activity;  extent  of  view,  outlook,  or  survey. 

<  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xxix.  7  Desiring  tins  mans  art,  and 
that  mans  skope.  1775  MASON  Klein.  Gray  5  These  papers 
.  .will  ascertain,  not  only  the  scope  and  turn  of  their  genius, 
but  of  their  temper.  1807-8  WORDS w.  White  Doe  m.  57 
With  wishes  of  still  bolder  scope  On  you  we  look,  with 
dearest  hope.  1836  Random  Recoil.  Ho.  Lords  xvi.  404 
He  is.. a  man  of  very  limited  scope  of  mind.  1850  HT. 
MARTINEAU//W/.  Peace  v.  ii.  (1877)  III.  205  No  one  doubted 
his  patriotism  :  the  question  was  of  its  scope  and  enlighten- 
ment. 1861  BUCKLE  Civilis.  II.  i.  46  In  the  progress  of 
civilization,  the  scope  of  the  intellect  is  widened  J  its  horizon 
is  enlarged.  x86a  Miss  BFADDON  Lady  Attdley  xxxix,  Her 
intellect  was  rather  limited  in  its  scope. 

b.  The  sphere  or  area  over  which  any  activity 
operates  or  is  effective ;  range  of  application  or  of 
subjects  embraced  ;  the  reach  or  tendency  of  an 
argument,  etc. ;  the  field  covered  by  a  branch  of 
knowledge,  an  inquiry,  concept,  etc. 

1830  HKRSCHEL  Stttd.  Nat.  Phil.  305  Like  particular 
theorems  in  geometry,  which.. have.. their  several  scopes 
and  ranges  of  extensive  application.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON 
Brit.  India  HI.  vi.  Ill,  247  An  arrangement  of  a  more  de- 
liberate and  comprehensive  scope  was  at  the  same  time 
adopted.  1855  LYNCH  Rivulet  LXXX.  iv,  And  teach  how 
great  our  treasure,  How  great  salvation's  scope.  1857 
GLADSTONE  Clean.  VI.  i.  47  He  may  accuse  us  of  incapacity 
even  to  measure  the  scope  of  our  own  arguments.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  4  (1882)  304  Art,  if  it  lost  much  in 
purity  and  propriety,  gained  in  scope.  1875  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist.  III.  xviii.  53  The  deliberations  of  the  parliament  al- 
most immediately  took  a  much  wider  scope.  \%y$  Bookman 
Oct.  25/2  This  history,  .is  not  dissimilar  in  scope  to  Bright's 
well-known  History  of  Kngland. 

O.   In  phrases,  as  within,  beyond  (one*s)  scope. 

1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  xii.  107  Every  thing  that 
falls  within  the  scope  of  our  enquiry.  1789  BURKE  Corr. 
(1844)  HI-  I05  Things,  indeed,  have  already  happened  so 
much  beyond  the  scope  of  all  speculation.  1808  WELLING- 
TON in  Gurw.  Dcsp.  (1835)  IV.  169  They  did  not  come 
regularly  within  the  scope  of  a  military  dispatch.  1854 
'C.  BEDE'  Verdant  Green  n.xi,  [He]  soon  saw  that  the  ques- 
tions were  within  his  scope,  and  that  he  could  answer  most 
of  them.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy  It.  Note-bks.  (1871)  II. 
240  We  were  above  the  scope  of  many  of  the  showery  clouds 
that  haunt  a  hill-country.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Acad.  Org.  v. 
121  An  historical  enquiry  into  what  Oxford  was  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  memoir.  1884  Law  Times  Rep.  L.  367/2 
At  the  time  of  the  accident,  Moore  clearly  was  not  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment. 

fd.  To  have  the  right  scope  of:  ?to  take  the 
right  view  of.  Obs. 

1563-83  FOXE  A.  $  M.  II.  1861/1  Well  sayde  the  king, 
I  well  perceiue  that  you  haue  the  right  scope  of  this  matter. 

7.  Room  for  exercise,  opportunity  or  liberty  to 
act;  free  course  or  play.     Often  in  phrases,  to  give 
scope  (to  a  person  or  thing)  ;  to  have  or  take  scope. 
Also  followed  by  denning  inf.,  or  \>yfor. 

1534  Act  26  Hen.  K//7,  c.  13  (§  i)  To  great  a  scope  of 
vnreasonable  libertie  should  be  giuen  to  all  cankarde  and 
traiterous  bartes.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  17  Wherein  we 
might  take  a  large  scope  if  we  would  fully  speake  of  all 
thynges  that  are  comprehended  vnder  honestie.  1567  FEN- 
TON  Trag.  Disc.  1390,  The  dames  of  My  Han  haue  a  more 
skoape  of  libertie  then  the  reste  of  the  Ladies  in  any  part 
in  Italic.  1576  EX  WATERHOUSE  Let.  to  Sir  H.  Sidney  in 
Collins  Lett.  State  (1746)  I.  147  Because  I  wold  give  free 
Scope  to  all  Men  to  utter  their  Opinions  concerning  my 
Behaviour.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  108  Be  angry  when 
you  will,  it  shall  haue  scope.  x6oa  W.  S.  Cromwell  I.  iii.  99 
Giue  not  such  cruell  scope  vnto  your  hart.  1610  J.  ROBIN- 
SON Justif.Stparat,  171  With  their  transcendent  jurisdiction 
in  their.. Diocesan  Churches  [they]  take  their  scope  with- 
out orb,  or  order.  1615  BACON  Ess.t  Simulation  (Arb.)  509 
So  that  no  man  can  be  secret,  except  he  giue  himselfe  a 
little  Scope  of  Dissimulation.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb. 
i.  §  129  As  his  person  and  parts  were  such  as  are  before 
mentioned,  so  he  gave  them  full  scope,  without  restraint. 
1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  i.  xix.  §  viii. 
(1669)  101  Which  is  much  safer  than  that  they  should  be 
allowed  Scop,  to  break  out  into  the  Extreams  of  either 
Cruelty  or  Cowardliness.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  43 
Here  the  inferior  legislature  has  scope  and  opportunity  to 
interpose.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.^  The  Caftiiie^  I  gave 
full  scope  to  my  imagination.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  188 
On  this,  he  pitched  on  Bristol,  where.. there  appeared  to 
be  full  scope  for  an  honourable  and  successful  career.  1855 
PRESCOTT  Philip  //,  i.  i,  The  more  adventurous  found  a 
scope  for  their  prowess  in  European  wars.  1876  Miss 
BRADDON  J.  Haggard's  Dan.  II.  72  Perhaps  you  have  too 
much  common  sense,  Naomi.  You  will  not  give  your  fancies 
scope. 

•f  b.  An  instance  of  liberty  or  licence.   Obs. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  L  U.  131  As  surfet  is  the  father 
of  much  fast,  So  euery  Scope  by  the  immoderate  vse  Turnes 
to  restraint 

8.  (With  more  reference  to  literal  space  or  mo- 
tion).    Room  to  move  in  ;  space  or  range  for  free    | 
movement  or  activity.     (Phrases  as  in  prec.  sense.)   \ 
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i555  EDEN  Decades  in.  vi.  (Arb.)  163  The  sea  is  here  very 
large,  so  the  waters  haue  their  full  scoope.  1555  W.  WATRE- 
MAN  Fardle  Facions  Pref.  7  Walking  at  free  skope  emong 
the  wanderyng  beastes  of  the  fielde.  1591  SAVILE  Tacitus^ 
Hist.  in.  xxlii.  128  To  haue  an  open  passage  and  free  scope 
to  shoote  out.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xx.  xii,  Then  through 
his  hoast,  that  tooke  so  large  a  scope,  He  road.  i€oo  SLR- 
FLET  Country  Farm  I.  xxi.  119  They  be  very  fierce,  and  in 
that  respect  they  are  not  accustomed  to  haue  either  so  much 
scope  or  light  as  other  birdes.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <y 
Conimiv.  (1603)  184  In  no  place  plants  may  take  larger  scope 
to  spread  their  branches,  .then  in  this  countrie.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World  ir.  i.  §  9.  229  Amraphel  who  held 
Babylonia  it  selfe,  seemeth  at  this  time  to  haue  had  no 
great  scope  or  large  dominion.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man 
368  The  heat  when  it  hath  too  much  scope  or  roomth..is 
easily  dissipated  and  vanisheth.  rti6i6  K  JONSON  Hymenxi, 
Barriers  \Vks.  I.  930  And  to  their  wines  men  glue  such 
narrow  scopes,  As  if  they  meant  to  make  them  walke  on 
ropes.  1653  Until'  H  ART  Rabelais  I.  xlviii,  To  give  the  ordnance 
leave  to  play  and  range  with  the  larger  scope  [orig./tfwr 
viieux  donner  lieu  a  I'artillcrie].  1790  HLHKE  Fr.  Rev. 
Wks.  V.  403  Publick  virtue,  .requires  abundant  scope  and 
room,  and  cannot  spread  and  grow  under  confinement.  1809 
CAMPHELL  Gertrude  u.  u,  Yet  wanted  not  the  eye  far  scope 
to  muse,  Nor  vistas  open'd  by  the  wand'ring  stream.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixviii.  67  He  in  a  closed  field  gave  scope 
of  liberal  entry. 

9.  Extent  in  space,  spaciousness  ;  a  (large)  space, 
extent,  tract,  or  area. 

1590  SPENSER  F\  Q.  in.  ix.  46  So  huge  a  scope  at  first  him 
seemed  best,  To  be  the  compasse  of  his  kingdomes  seat. 
1600  SIR  F.  VERB  Comin.  03  They  would  the  rather  attend 
the  growing  of  the  tide . .  that  the  scope  of  the  sands  might 
be  less  spacious  and  serviceable  for  horsmen.  ?i6oi  BACON 
Let.  In  Spedding  Life  (1862)  II.  369  The  land  is  good  land, 
and  well  countenanced  by  scope  of  acres,  woods  and  royal- 
tits.  1834  DISRAELI  Rev.  F.pick\\.  v.  63  Of  adamant  That 
mighty  reservoir  :  its  scope  secure  Might  screen  a  navy. 
1904  A.  L.  SALMON  Pop.  Guide  to  Devonsh.  59  The  moormen 
may  fish  and  dig  turf,  and  use  the  Infinite  scope  for  pastur- 
ing their  cattle. 

flO.  A  tract  (of  land) ;  esp.  a  piece  of  land  he- 
longing  to  an  individual  owner.  1  Anglo-Irish.  Obs. 

1569  frisk  Act  KHz.  (1621)  313  The  whole  North  of  Irehuid 
.  .wherein  he  had  a  scope  of  a  hundred  and  twentie  milus 
long,  and  a  hundred  and  odd  miles  broade  to  runne  and 
roome  himself.  1577  STANYHURST  Dcscr.  IreL  iii.  n  in 
Hoiinshed,  The  paroche  was  meared  from  the  Crane  castle, 
to  the  fishambles,  called  the  cockehil  with  Preston  hys  Innes, 
and  the  lane  thereto  adioyning,  which  scope  is  now  vnited 
to  S.  lohn  hys  paroche.  1612  DAVIES  Wky  Ireland^  etc.  133 
The  Scopes  of  Land  which  were  graunted  to  the  first  Aduen- 
turers  were  too  Large.  1659  Burton'1  s  Diary  (1828)  IV.  470, 
3.  That  he  had  gotten  vast  sums  of  money  and  scopes  of  land, 
by  fraud,  a  1667  PET  iv  Pol.  Arith.i.  (1690)  n  Shall  not  much 
more  time  be  spared  if  they  [1000  men]  lived  all  upon  a 
Thousand  Acres,  then  if  they  were  forced  to  live  upon  ten 
times  as  large  a  Scope  of  Land,  a  1691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air 
(1692)  164  The  Czar's  chief  physician  confirmed  to  me.. that 
in  the  year  1664,  or  65,  extraordinary  dry  and  great  scopes 
of  land  were  set  on  fire,  and  miserably  wasted  by  the  great 
heat  of  the  sun. 

11.  Nant.  The  length  of  cable  at  which  a  ship 
rides  when  at  anchor.  Also  riding-scope. 

1697  DAMPIEK  Voy.  \.  437  This  obliged  us  to  let  go  our 
Sheet  Anchor,  veering  out  a  good  scope  of  Cable.  1726 
SHELVOCKE  l/oy.  round  World  265  Having  our  yaul  in  tow, 
and  having  but  a  short  scope  of  boat  rope  for  her.  1841 
Riding  scope  [see  RIDING  vol.  sb.  7].  1868  Nat.  Encycl.  I. 
691  At  long  scope,  Rodgers'  [anchor]  dragged  7  feet  8*  inches. 
1885  Law  Times  Rep.  LIII.  53/2  A  tow  which  is  being 
towed  with  along  scope  of  hawser  by  night.  1893  CLAKK 
RUSSELL  Ida  Noble  98  We'll,  .ride  to  a  short  scope. 

f!2.  Short  for  HOROSCOPE.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1603  B.  JONSON  Sejanus  iv.  v,  Casting  the  Scope  of  mens 
Natiuities. 

t  Scope,  »•*  Obs.  Also  4,  7  scop,  4  schope. 
[a.  ON.  skopa  (in  phr.  skopa  skeiQ  to  take  a  run) ;  cf . 
MSw.,  Norw.  skopa  to  skip,  leap.  Cf.  SCOUP  z/.] 

1.  intr.  To  leap,  skip.   In  later  use  only  of  horses. 
13..  Cursor  M.  19080  (Golt.)  pe  propheci  was  |?an  filJ 

sua,  |>at  said  J>e  halt  suld  scope  [c  1400  Edinb.  scop]  as  ra. 
Ibid.  23569  M.mi  thinges  mai  we  do,  pat  forto  do  war  littel 
fro,  Als  forto  schope  and  forto  rin,  Quen  it  war  better  for  to 
blin.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  323/2  To  Scope,  vbi  to  rynnc  or 
lepe.  1567  DKANT  Horace,  Ef.  i.  xiv.  Kiiij  b,  Yet  thither- 
warde  assured) ye  my  harte,  and  mynde  is  bente.  And 
burnes,  and  burnes  to  braste  the  bandes  which  doe  inclose 
it  so,  That  it  ne  can  goe  scope  abrode  where  it  woulde 
gladly  goe.  1571  Satir,  Poems  Reform,  xxxiii.  140  Wer 
not  thir  thingis  that  males  me  leif  in  hope,  At  libertie  to  se 
this  Lyoun  scope,  One  day  to  Rore  and  Ramp  vpon  his 
fois.  1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  \.  2  That  your  Mares  and  Colts 
may  not  bee  throng'd  vp,.. wanting  libertie  to  scope  and 
runne  vp  and  downe  at  pleasure.  Ibid.  5  That  a  Foale  may 
. .  by  scoping  or  galloping  vp  and  downe  the  hill,  come  to  a 
purenes  of  winde,  and  a  nimblenes  of  bodie.  1639  T.  DE 
GRAY  Compl,  H  or  sent.  5  Grounds.. are  very  profitable  for 
your  colts  to  scope,  run,  and  play  in. 

2.  trans.  To  make  (a  horse)  leap  for  exercise. 
1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  vi.  29  Then  you  shall  gallop  and 

scope  him  gently  vp  and  down  to  keep  him  wanne.     1688 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  xix,  (Roxb.)  184/2  Termes  used  about 
dressing  and  feeding  of  horses. . .  Scop  or  aire  him. 
t  Scope,  z>-2  Obs.  rare.    [f.  SCOPE  *<$.-] 

1.  intr.  To  aim  at  (see  qnot.).   nonce-use. 

1668  HOWE  Blessedn.  Righteous  xv.  267  And  the  word 
[(TKonovvruv  2  Cor.  iv.  18]  here  rendred  (/<?(?£).. doth  not 
import.. a  taking  notice,  or  assenting  onely,  that  there  is 
such  things,  but  a  designing  or  scoping  at  them  (which  is 
the  very  word)  with  an  appropriative  eye. 

2.  trans.  ?  To  calculate  the  scope  or  range  of. 
1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  v.  608  Lincoln . .  Scoped  the  whole 

war  and  measured  well  the  foes. 

Scope,  obs.  form  of  SCALP  st>.* 


SCOPIFORM. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Matt  i.  16  In  the  head  and  scope  of 
the  .icull  are  yet  diuer^e  and  sundry  little  Perforations. 

Scope,  obs.  form  of  SCOOP  sb.  and  v. 

Scope,  scopid,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SCAPE  vJ- 

d  1400-50  Alexander  3915  And  many  scopid  in  ^e  scoghe 
without  scath  mare. 

-SCOpe,  an  ending  representing  mod.L.  -seopiitm 
(f.  Gr.  afcojiftv  to  look  at,  examine)  in  MICROSCOPE 
and  TELESCOPE.  Hence  used,  by  addition  to 
Greek  stems,  to  form  many  words  denoting  scien- 
tific instruments  or  contrivances  for  enabling  the 
eye  to  view  or  examine  or  make  observations  : 
as  auloscope,  baroscope,  chronoscope,  dynamoscope% 
gyroscope,  helioscope,  laryngoscope,  ophthalmoscope , 
periodoscope,  etc.  (Cf.  F.  -scope,  It.  -scopio,  etc.) 

1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  tireakf.-t.  v.  123,  I  hope  you 
won't  lose  any  patients  by  my  making  a  little  fun  of  your 
meters  and  scopes. 

Scopeboard,  obs.  (perverted)  var.  of  SCUPPER. 

t  ScO'pefol,  a.  Obs.  In  quots.  -fulL  [f.  SCOPE 
sb.'''  +  -FUI»]  Having  or  affording  large  scope. 

1598  FLQRIO,  A  tit pio,  ample,  large,  scopefull.  1603  — 
Montaigne  n.  xii.  315  Giving  them  that  were  disposed  to 
mock  at  him,  a  pleasant  and  scopefull  occasion  to  doe  it. 
1611  COIGK.,  A  nipl?). .  wide,  large,  scopefuil,  spacious. 
a  1618  SYLVESTER  Postkumi,  Stmn.  vii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
322/1  Sitli  round  beleaguer'd  by  rough  Neptune's  legion^ 
Within  the  straite-noukes  of  this  narrow  He;  The  noblest 
\uliiineh  uf  our  vulgar  style  Cannot  escape  unto  more  scope- 
full  Regions. 

t  Sco  pel,  SCO'pple.  Farriery.  Obs.  [?  con- 
traction of  SCOPPEKIL.]  A  seton  :  =SCOPPERIL  3. 

1737  IiRACKEN  Farriery  Iinpr,  (1757)  I.  337  Scopels  or 
round  Pieces  of  Leather  with  Holes  in  the  Middle,  lap'd 
round  with  Tow,  are  the  most  fit  and  proper  in  these  Caseb. 
Ibid.  II.  17  They  can  only  bleed  a  Horse,  draw  a  Sole,  put 
in  a  Rowel  or  Scopple,  cut  for  the  Lampers. 

Scopeless  (sTwwples),  a.  [f.  SCOPE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

a.  Having  no  purpose  or  aim  ;  objectless  (V  Obs.}. 

b.  Not  affording  scope  or  opportunity. 

1666  IJr.  S.  PARKER  Free  <y  Impart.  Censure  (1667)  Si 
Which  scopeles^  desire  of  searching  into  things  exempt 
from  humane  Inquisition,  is  that  which  renders  Curiosity 
Criminal.  1866  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Cerontias  §  i  And  drop  from 
out  this  universal  frame  Into  that  shapeless,  j-copeless,  blank 
abyss,  That  utter  nothingness,  of  which  I  came.  1882 
Society  7  Oct.  12/2  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern  acted  well  in  the 
scopeless  character  of  the  Squire's  son. 

Scopelid  (sk^'p/lid).  [ad.  mod.L.  Scopelid-se, 
f.  SCOI-EL-US  :  see  -ID.]  A  fish  of  the  group  Scopelidw. 

i88a  JORDAN  &  GILBKRT  Synopsis  Fishes  A".  A»ie>:  279 
Family  XLII.—  Scopelidae,  (The  Scopelids.)  1887  HEIL- 
FRIN  Distrib.  Animals  297  Among  the  better  known  bony- 
fishes  . .  are  the . .  scopelids. 

Scopelidan  (sk^pe'lidan).  [f.  mod.L.  Scope- 
lid-x  (see  prec.)  +  -AN.]  =  SCOPELID. 

1859-62  SIR  J.  RICHARDSON,  etc.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  (1868) 
II.  149  Scopelidans. 

Scopeliform  (sk^pe'lif^im),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
SCOPEL-US  +  -(I)FOBM.]  =SCOPELOID  a. 

In  some  recent  Diets. 

Scopeloid  (skp'p/loid),  sb.  and  a.  Zool.  [f. 
vSc'OPEL-us  +  -oii).]  A.  sb.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Scopelidw  (see  SCOPELID). 

1880  GUxTHER  Fishes  42  In  addition  to  the  rayed  dorsal  fin, 
many  Malacoptcrygian  fishes  (as  the  Salmonoids,  many 
Siluroids,  Scopelokls,  etc.)  have  another  of  greater  or  lesser 
extent.  1896  H.  WOODWARD  (iitide  J**ossil  Kept  ties  Brit. 
Mus.  112  Herrings,  Scopeloids,  etc.,  occur  abundantly  in 
association  with  these. 

B.  adj.  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  Scopelidx. 

In  recent  Diets. 

I!  Scopelus  (skp-pfltfs).  Zool.  [mod.L. ;  intro- 
duced (along  with  the  Fr.  form  scopele)  in  1817  by 
Cuvier,  who  gives  the  etymon  as  *  attoirfkos,  Greek 
name  of  an  unknown  fish  ' ;  the  Gr.  word,  however, 
app.  means  only  a  rock.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Scopelidx  :  see  SCOPELIU. 

1840  Ci fitter's  Anim.  Kingd.  320  Scofetus^  have  the  gape 
and  the  gill  openings  very  deep.  1880  GCNTHER  Fishes  585 
Some  species  never  rise  to  the  surface ;  indeed,  Scopeli  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  dredge  from  almost  any  depth  to 
2500  fathoms. 

Scoper,  obs.  form  of  SCUPPER. 

t  SCO  petilie.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  Scopetini 
pi.,  one  of  the  religious  orders  following  the  Augus- 
tinian  rule  (Du  Cange).]  (See  quot.) 

1S37  Orig.  <y  Sprynge  of  Sectes  27  The  Scopettnes  or  S. 
Saluators  order.  The  yeare  after  Christes  byrth  .Mccclxvii. 
dyd  thys  order  begynne  by  certayne  spirituall  fathers  of 
saynt  Austins  order. 

Scopett,  obs.  form  of  SCUPPET. 

tScOpi'ferous,«.  Obs.  [f.  mod.L.  scopifer  (f. 
L.  scop-a  SCOPA  +  -fer  bearing)  +  -ous,]  (See  qnot.) 

1826  KiRbv  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  324  Scopiferous  (Scopijerx). 
When  they  [the  antenna;]  are  furnished  with  one  or  more 
dense  brushes  of  hair. 

Scopifbrm  (skJu'pifjJjm),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f.  L. 
scop-a  SCOPA  +  -(I)FORM.]  Arranged  in  bundles; 
broom-shaped,  fascicular. 

1794  KIRWAN  £/r;«.  ,/WYrt.  (ed.  2)  I.  278  [ZeolyteJ  Its  texture 
.  .either  stelliform  or  scopiform,  1851  DANA  Crust,  u.  1034 
Of  the  two  setiform  processes,  one  is  closely  ciliate,  and  the 
other  has  a  short  scopiform  extremity. 

Hence  Sco  piformly  adv.t  in  a  scopiform  manner. 

1804  JAMESON  Sysi.  Min.  I.  589  Their  cross  fracture  ex- 
hibits a  scopiformfy  diverging  aspect. 


SOOPIOU8. 

t  SCO  pious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SCOPE  sb.  +  -(i)ous.] 
Wide,  spacious. 

X599  '!'•  M[IDDLETON]  Aficrv^ytticoHvLCji  Streames  yl 
are  bard  their  course  Swel  with  more  rage,  &  far  more 
greater  force,  Vntill  there  full  stuft  gorge  a  passage  makes 
Into  the  wide  mawes  of  more  scopious  lakes.  1612  HOOKEK 
Sena.  in.  iii.Wks.  iS83  III.  623,  I  should  have  a  large  and 
scopious  field  to  walk  in,  if  I  did  here  endeavour  [etc.]. 

Scopol-  (stypp-1),  used  Client,  and  Pharm.  to 
form  names  of  certain  extractive  principles  obtained 
from  Scopolia  Japonica  (Japanese  belladonna),  as   | 
Scopolamiue,  Scopoleuiu,  Seopoletin. 

The  genus  Scopolia  was  named  after  Scopoli,  au  Italian 
naturalist  of  the  i8th  c. 

1893  R.  H.  HAKTE,  etc.  Local  Thtmp.  399  Scopolenme. 
An  alkaloid  present  in  Japanese  belladonna.  1899  CACSEY 
tr.  von  Jaksch's  Cliii.  Diagu.  (ed.  4)  397  In  cases  of  poison- 
ing  with  deadly  nightshade  berries,  .the  urine  has  a  peculiar 
fluorescence...  due  to  the  presence  of  scopoletm.  1899  All- 
butt's  Sj'st.  Med.  VI.  837  Dilatation  of  the  pupil.. de- 
pendent..upon,  .the  application  of  some  drug  (atropine,.. 
scopolamine,  etc.). 

t  Scopo'lian.  Unt.  Obs.  [ad.  inod.L.  Scopo- 
lidn-us,  app.  f.  the  name  of  Scopoli,  an  Italian 
naturalist  of  the  l8th  c.]  A  collector's  name  for 
a  small  brownish-red  moth,  Semasia  scopoliana. 

1839  STEPHENS  System.  Cat.  Brit.  Insects  II.  180  Semasia. 
Scopoliana. .  .Scopolian.  1832  J.  RENME  Butterfl.  cj-  Moths 
169  The  Scopolian.  / 

tScopology.  04*.  mw1.  [f.  Gr.  <n«nro-iaim, 

end  (see  SCOPE  s6.)  +  -LOGY.]     A  (suggested)  name 
for  a  science  of  the  '  ends '  of  human  conduct. 

1730  CHAMBERLAYNE  Relig.  Phihs.  Pref.  34  A  Scopology, 
or  Study  of  Ends,  would  prove  one  of  the  most  exalted  Parts 
of  Philosophy. 

Scopperil  (skp-paril).  Forms  :  5  soop(e)relle, 
5,  7,  y  scopperell,  6  soopperelle,  7-9  soop- 
(p)eril^l),  scop(p)ril,  scop(p)erel,  scoprel.  See 
also  SCOPEL.  [Of  obscure  origin;  a  remarkable 
bimilarity  of  form  is  presented  by  mod.Icel.  skop- 
para-kringla  ..spinning-top,  f.  skoppa  to  spin  like  a 
top;  cf.  MSvv.  skoppa  to  jump,  run  about,  MDu., 
mod.Du..j<r/;<)/>*<;Htoswing,sea-saw;  also  SCOPED] 

1.  A  kind  of  teetotum  or  small  top  (spun  with  the    I 
thumb  and  finger)  made  by  passing  a  pointed  peg    | 
through  the  centre  of  a  disc  (often  a  flat  button  or 
button-mpuld).     Now  dial,  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.'). 

In  some  dialects  applied  to  a  small  disc  (as  a  button-mould) 
apart  from  its  application. 

CI42J  St.  Christina  xxiv.  in  AnfliaVIIl.  128/35  Alle  hir 
body  was.  .turnyd  in  to  a  whirlynge  about  as  a  scoprelle  or 
a  toppe   bat  childer  ptaye  with.     1483  Cath,  Angl.  324/1     i 
Ascoperelle,4':><i<r«/w«.    1621  G.  MARKHAM  Hunger's  Pre-     I 
vent.  117  Vpon  the  least  touch  it  will  twerle  and  tourne  as 
round  as  any  Scopperill.     1636  W.  SAMPSON  V<r<u  Breaker 
i.  i.  B  2,  If  once  we  creepe  out  o'  th  shells,  we  run  from  our 
ould  loves  like  Scopperells,  weomens  minds  are  planetary. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  an  active,  restless  child ; 
also  to  a  squirrel,  dial.  (See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.) 

1 2.  Her.  A  badge  in  the  form  of  a  disc.   Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  bivb,  Diaclys  be  called  in 
armys  scopprellys.  1562  LECH  Armory  (1597)  37  The  sixt 
badge  are  Diacles,  commonly  called  Scopperelles. 

3.  dial.    A  seton :  =  SCOPEL. 

1855  ROBINSON  WhMy  Gloss.,  A  Scopperil,  a  plug  put 
into  an  issue  or  seton  made  in  the  diseased  part  of  an  animal 
to  drain  off  the  humours.  1878  Cumberld.  Glass.  82  Scop- 
perel.  1893-4  Northinnbld.  Gloss.  II.  603  Scopper,  scop- 
peralt,  scoperal,  a  seton. 

Sco'pperloit.  dial.  Also  7  skoppoloit,  -lot. 
[Of  obscure  origin  :  cf.  SCOBBEBLOTCHEB  and 
SCOTERLOPE  z/.]  (See  quots.) 

1691  RAY  S.  I,  E.  C.  Wds.  in  A  Scoppcrloit,  a  time  of 
idleness,  a  play-time.  1787  in  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss.  1878 
S.  H.  MILLER  &  SKERTCHLY  Fenlantt  iv.  131  Skoppolot, 
Skoppoloit,  romping,  rude,  indelicate  play. 

Scoppet,  obs.  form  of  SCUPPET. 

Scopple,  variant  of  SCOPEL  Obs. 

Scops  (skpps).  [a.  mod.L.  Scops  (generic  name), 
a.  Gr.  <JKU\II  the  little  horned  owl.]  A  genus  of 
Strigidae  containing  nearly  forty  species  distin- 
guished by  plumicorns  upon  the  head ;  now  usually 
scops  owl.  Also  a  member  of  this  genus,  a  horn-owl. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1781  LATHAM  Synopsis  Birds 
I.  129  Scops.  E.O.  (i.e.  belonging  to  the  division  'Eared 
Owls'.)  1809  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  VII.  i.  234  The  Sc°Ps  ls  a 
native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  of  a  migratory 
nature.  1825  Sporting  Mag.  XV.  271  The  scops  or  little 
horned  owl.  O&jAtlieiixum  19  Mar.387/2l'hellttlescopsowl. 
b.  Comb.  Scops-eared  a.,  having  plumicorns 
upon  the  head,  the  characteristic  feature  of  Scops. 

Prob.  arising  from  a  misunderstanding  of  quot.  1781  above. 

1825  SELUY  lllustr.  Brit.  Ornith.  I.  56  Scops-eared  Owl. 
1870  GILLMORE  tr.  Figuier's  Reptiles  f.  Birds  551  The  Scops- 
eared  Owl.  .is  remarkable  for  us  diminutive  size. 

t  Sco'ptic,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  CKU- 
TrriKos,  {.aKumTtiv  to  mock,  jeer.]  A.  adj.  Mocking, 
satirical. 

1670  S.  WARD  Serm.  agst.  Anti-Script.  57  Julian  and 
Lucian  and  other  Scoptick  wits. 

B.  sb.  pi.  Mocking  or  satirical  writings. 

a  1644  QUARLES  Shefh.  Orac.  i.  (1646)  Q,  I  fear'd  thy  game- 
some wit  began  to  paint,  In  shadow'd  Scopticks  some  tl 
beare  the  Crook  In  our  blest  Island.    1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Scopticks,  Jests,  Jeers,  Flouts,  Cavils. 

tScO-ptical,o.  Obs.  [f.prec.  +  -AL.]  =prec.o. 

1 1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xvi.  Comm.  235   It   flies  all   his 
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Translators  and  Interpreters ;  who  take'  it  meerely  for 
serious,  when  it  is  apparently  scopticall  and  ridiculous. 
1684  H.  MORE  Answer  59  The  Remarker  here  is  very 
Magisterial  and  somewhat  Scoptical. 

t  Sco-ptically,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SCOPTICAL  + 
-LY  ^.]  In  a  scornful,  satirical  manner. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  n.  Comm.  35  In  this  first  and  next 
verse,  Homer  (speaking  sceptically)  breakes  open  the  foun- 
taine  of  his  ridiculous  humor  following.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON 
Juvenal  114  Jove's  secret  springs:  sceptically  spoken,  as  if 
the  astrologers  were  inspired  by  Jupiter  [etc.].  1686  H.  MORE 
Real  Pres.  55  Not  as  one  sceptically  would  make  us  to 
profess,  that  this  real  participation  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  has  no  reality  any  where  but  in  our  phancy. 

II  Scopnla  (sk^-piula).  Ent.  [late  L.  scapula, 
dim.  of  scopa  a  broom.]  A  small  brush-like  group 
of  hairs  upon  the  tarsus  of  bees  and  spiders. 

1802  KIKBY  Monogr.  ApiiiH  Anglig  I.  no  Scopnla.  This 
is  the  name  by  which  I  denominate  the  hairs  which  cover 
the  inside  of  the  plantz,  called  by  Schrank  scopa,  and  by 
Reamur  '  la  brosse '.  1816  KIKIIY  &  Sp.  External,  xix.  (1818) 
II.  127  note,  Underneath  they  [the  posterior  plantar]  are  fur- 
nished with  a  scapula  or  brush  of  stiff  hairs  set  in  rows. 
1844  BLACKWALL  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  i.  62  Those  remarkable 
appendages  termed  scopulx  or  brushes,  with  which  the  tarsi 
of  numerous  species  of  spiders  are  provided. 

ScO'pulate,  «•  [ad.  mod.L.  scopulatus  :  see 
prec.  and -ATE  ^.]  (See  quot.  1826.) 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  348  Scopulate. .  .When 
the  first  joint  [of  the  tarsus]  on  the  under  side  is  covered 
with  a  dense  brush  of  rigid  hairs.  1901  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  I. 
212  Both  tarsi  and  protarsi  scarcely  scopulale  in  the  middle. 
Scopulipede  (skp-piziilip«J),  a.  Ent.  [ad. mod. 
L.  scopitlipeJ-,  -pcs,  f.  scapula  (see  SCOPULA)  +/«</-, 
pes  foot.]  Of  certain  bees :  Having  the  feet  fur- 
nished with  scopulae. 

1881  Casscir*  Nat.  Hist.  V.  367  The  Scopulipede  Solitary 
Apida:,  or  those  furnished,  like  the  Hive  Bee  and  the  Hum- 
ble Bee,  with  an  apparatus  for  the  conveyance  of  pollen  on 
the  hind  legs.  Ibid.  368  Closing  our  account  of  the  Scopu- 
lipede Bees  with  this  brilliant  foreigner,  we  must  now  pro- 
ceed [etc.]. 

tScO'pulouS.a.  Obs.  [ad. "L.scopulosus craggy, 
f.  scopul-us  a  rock.]  Abounding  in  rocks,  rocky. 
Hence  fSco'pulousness,  fScopulo-sity  (rarf~°). 
1596  DALRYMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  261  How  Scopu- 
lous,  stendirrie,  or  stanie,  was  the  stedd..quhairon  thay 
than  stude.  1658  FKANCK  Northern  Mem.  (1694)  an  Edin- 
burgh., stands  on  a  mighty  scopulous  Mountain.  IMI 
BAILEY,  Scopulosity,  Abundance  of  Rocks.  1727  —  vol.  II, 
Scopuloustiess. 

Scor,  Scorar,  obs.  forms  of  SCORE,  SCOUBER. 
II  Sco'rbuch,  -buicke.  Obs.   [Du. :  see  next.] 
=  SCURVY. 

1598  W.  PHILLIP  tr.  Linschoteti  i.  iii.  8  With  sicknes  and 
diseases,  as  swellings  of  the  legs,  and  the  scorbuicke.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xxv.  iii.  II.  212  inarg..  Some  thinke  this 
disease  to  bee  the  Schorbuck  or  Scorbute.  1613  PURCMAS 
Pilgrimage  vitl.  iv.  (1614)  748  The  Scuruie  or  Scorbuch 
much  consumed  the  French  in  these  partes. 

t  ScO'rbut(e.  Path.  Obs.  [a.  F.  scorbut, 
whence  Sp.  escorbuto,  Pg.  escorbut,  scorbnto,  It. 
scorbitto,  inod.L.  scorbiitus  (whence  G.  scorbut). 

The  Fr.  word  is  app.  ad.  MLG.  schorliuk,  early  mod.Du. 
schorbnyck,  scluurbuik  (now  scheurbuik),  whence  G.  schar- 
bock,  Da.  sktrbug,  MSw.  skorbiug  (S\v.  skortjuggl,  Olcel. 
(Hth  c.)  skyrbjug-r.  If  the  word  be  orig.  LG.  or  Du.,  and 
not  an  adoption  from  some  foreign  source,  the  etymological 
sense  must  be  'disease  that  ruptures  or  lacerates  the  belly 
(MLG,  MDu.  schoren,  Du.  scheuren  to  break,  lacerate, 
MLG.  liuk,  Du.  buik  belly).  Cf.  early  mod.Du.  schtur- 
monit(mon,l-mo\i(h)  scurvy  of  the  gums,  ichcurbcen  (been 
=  bone)  scorbutic  affection  of  the  bones.] 
•=  SCURVY. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  xvii.  201  Water  Cresse.  .is  verie 
good  against  the  scuruie  or  scorbute.  1611  in  Birch  Crt.  <J- 
Times  Jos.  I  (1848)  I.  137  His  disease  proves,  .to  be  nothing 
but  the  scorbut,  or,  as  we  term  it,  the  scurvy.  1634  SIR  1 . 
HERBERT  Trav.  5  The  Calenture,  Scorbute  or  Scuruie, 
Feauers  [etc.].  1665  J.  GADBUKY  London's  Deliv.  vn. ^24 
His  frivolous  supposition  of  the  Plague  its  taking  beginning 
from  the  disease  called  the  Scorbute. 

attrib.  1665  E.  MAYNWARING  Treat.  Scurvy  65  I  he  bcor- 
bute  Pills  are  efficacious  against  the  defects  and  errors  of 
digestion  in  the  first,  second  and  third  Office. 

Scorbutic  (sk^bi»-tik),  a.  and  sb.  Path.  Also 
7-8  scorbutiok,  8  scurbutiok.    [ad.  inod.L.  scor- 
buticus :  see  prec.  and  -1C.     Cf.  F.  scorbutiyue.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  scurvy ;  symptomatic  of  or 
proceeding  from  scurvy  ;  of  the  nature  of  scurvy. 
Of  a  patient :  Affected  with  scurvy. 

Scorbutic,  gums,  a  condition  of  the  gums  induced  by 
scurvy,  characterized  by  swelling  and  a  tendency  to  bleed. 

1655  CULPEPER,  etc.  Riveriiis  i.  v.  19  This  is  very  manifest 
from  the  Scorbutick  Palsey,  or  that  which  is  joyned  with 
the  Scurvy.  1665  E.  MAYNWARING  Treat.  Scurvy  51  Ihe 
colour  of  scorbutick  spots  declaring  this  Disease,  is  to  be 
regarded.  1694  tr.  Marten's  Voy.  Spitsbergen  in  Ace.  Scv. 
Late  Voy.  II.  194  Plenty  of  Vetches,  which  recover'd  our 
Scorbutick  Men.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  ii.  3M  "  egetables 
extremely  conducive  to  the  cure  of.  .scorbutic  disorders. 
1833-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  425/1  No  attempt,  .at  any 
chemical  examination  of  the  properties  of  scorbutic  blood. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickwick  xxxii,  A  renewal  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  scorbutic  youth  and  the  gentleman  in  the  sanguine 
shirt.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxi.  (1856)  267  Eight 
cases  of  scorbutic  gums  were  already  on  my  black-list. 

1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  128  Rickets  is  produced  as 
certainly  by  rhachitic  diet,  as  is  scurvy  by  a  scorbutic  diet. 

1898  Ibid.  V.  589  Very  frequently,  the  first  manifestations 
of  a  scorbutic  taint  are  excited  by  extreme  cold. 


SCORCH. 

f  2.  Of  articles  of  diet,  remedies,  etc. :  Good 
against  scurvy,  anti-scorbutic.  Obs. 

1696  SALMON  Fain.  Diet.,  Scorbutic-Syrup.  Ibid.,  Scor- 
butick-Water.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extetnp.  (1719)  17 
A  sweetning  Scorbutic  Ale.  Ibid.  187  A  Scorbutic  Foment. 
1789  BUCHAN  Dam.  Med.  App.  (1790)  705  Scorbutic  Whey. 
This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a  pint  of  the  scorbutic  juices 
in  a  quart  of  cow's  milk. ..The  scorbutic  plants  are,  bitter 
oranges,  brooklime,  garden  scurvy-grass,  and  water-cresses. 
B.  so. 

fl.  The  scurvy.  Obs.  rare— '. 

1676  LADY  FANSHAWE  Mem.  (1830)  118  He  was  advised  to 
go  to  Bath  for  his  scorbutic,  that  still  hung  on  him. 

1 2.  A  remedy  for  the  scurvy,  an  anti-scorbutic. 

a  1774  HARTE  Eulogius  85  Spoon-wort  was  there,  scorbutics 
to  supply. 

3. '  One  affected  with  scurvy". 

1855  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex. 

t  Scorbu'tical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SCORBUTIC  -t-  -AL.] 
Relating  to,  characterized  by  scurvy. 

1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physick  iSi  Also  there  is  a  Gangreen 
Scorbutical  which  beginneth  commonly  from  an  internal 
cause.  1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat,  n.  iv.  177  A  Person 
..of  a  full  and  scorbuticall  Body.  1753  MAITLAND  Hist. 
Edin.  (1768)  507  An  unctuous  substance  _wherewith  it  is 
covered  is  said  to  be  good  for  scorbutical  disorders. 

Hence  f  Scorbirtically  adv. 

1665  NEEDHAM  Med.  Medicitue  393  Persons  that  are.. 
Scorbutically  inclined.  1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat.  II. 
iv.  178  Thus  in  scorbutically-habited  ill  Bodies.. we  fre- 
quently see  these  simple  Ulcers  afflicted  with  sharp  H  umours. 

t  Scorbu'ticism.  Obs.  rarer-1,  [f.  SCORBUTIC 
+  -ISM.]  A  general  tendency  to  develop  scurvy, 
a  scorbutic  habit  of  body. 

1665  NEEDHAM  Med.  Medicinx  86  There  are  but  few  Cases 
wherein  there  is  not  somwhat  of  Scorbuticisms  mixt. 

Sco'rbutized,  ppl-  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SCOB- 
BUT-IC  +  -IZE  +  -ED  !.]  Affected  with  scurvy. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  vii.  83  Yesterday's  walk  makes 
my  scorbutized  muscles  very  stiff. 

II  Scorbutus  (scjubizi'tas).  Path.  [mod.L. : 
see  SCORBUTE.]  Scurvy. 

1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  1121  Scorbutus.  .is  fre- 
quently combined  with  other  diseases.  1876  tr.  Wagners 
Gen.  Path.  235  To  the  cachectic  dropsies  belong  also  those 
of  Scorbutus  and  conditions  resembling  it. 

Seorce,  obs.  variant  of  SCORSE  sb.  and  v. 

t  Scorch,  i*.1  Obs.  Forms:  5  scorche,  skorch, 
scorce,  6  scorch,  [a.  OF.  escorche,  escorce  (mod.F. 
tcorce).~\  Rind,  bark. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  x.  viii,  The  chylde,  of  whiche 
Mirra  was  grete,  grewe,  w1  payne  under  the  scorche  & 
rynde.  1481  —Myrrourli.  x.  90  Other  trees  there  growe.. 
that  here  notemygges,  And  of  the  rynde  and  scorce  is  the 
canell  or  synamome.  1579  W.  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633) 
15  Make. .Almond  milke..,  and  eate  it  with  Sugar,  and 
powder  of  the  ryndes  and  scorches  of  a  Pomegranate. 

Scorch  (skpatf),  sb*  Also  7  scortch.  [f. 
SCORCH  z>.!] 

1.  A  mark  or  impression  produced  by  scorching ; 
a  superficial  burn.     Also_/f^. 

i6xx  COTGR-,  Maquereaux,  red  scorches,  or  spots  on  the 
legs  of  such  as  vse  to  sit  neere  the  fire.  1872  CUYLER  Heart- 
Thoughts  38  The  ugly  scorch  upon  the  commercial  integrity 
of  the  merchant. 

2.  Scorching  effect  (of  the  sun  or  fire). 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  x.  330  Not  onely  their 
legitimate  and  timely  births,  but  their  abortions  are  also 
duskie  before  they  have  felt  the  scortch  and  fervor  of  the 
Sun.  c  1790  COWPER  Whs.  (1837)  XV.  318  When  he  calls  it 
a  balm  to  Heal  the  scar  of  those  corrosive  Jires[  Milton  P.L. 
n.  401),  we  almost  feel  the  scorch,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
remedy.  1862  LADY  DUFF-GORDON  in  F.  Gallon  Vac.  Tourists 
(i  864)  162  They  said  the  thermometer  was  at  about  130°  where 
I  was  walking  yesterday,  but  (barring  the  scorch)  I  could 
not  have  believed  it. 
b.  fig. 

1626  Br.  H.  KING  Serm.  Deliv.  9  Which ..  shelters  vs  from 
the  scorches  of  the  last  ludgement.  1672  W.  PENN  Spir. 
Truth  Vind.  52  Persecution  comes,  with  the  Scorch  of 
which  they  are  wont  to  singe  and  wrap  up  like  a  Scrole. 
1859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  in  Thcol.  212  Profligate  magnates 
quailed.,  whenever  this  scorch  of  eternal  reason  was  sent  in 
upon  their  conscience. 

3.  [From  SCORCH  v.l  3.]    An  act  of  '  scorching  ; 
a  rapid  run  on  a  cycle  or  a  motor-car. 

1885  Cyclist  19  Aug.  1084/1  Another  24  hours  scorch  I 
1890  Polytechnic  Mag.  13  Mar.  161/1  An  impromptu  scorch 
was  started  by  the  members  trying  to  keep  behind  a  really 
fast  cabby  to  obtain  shelter  from  the  wind. 

4.  attrib.:    soorch-patch   t_see  quot);    scorch 
pencil,  a  tool  used  in  '  poker-work'. 

1897  J.  HUTCHINSON  in  Archives  of  Surg.  I.  62  'Scorch- 
patches  '  is,  I  think,  the  best  descriptive  epithet  to  apply  to  the 
brown  patches  which  occur  in  the  macular  stage  of  leprosy. 
1903  Daily  Mail  21  Aug.  9/2  The  chief  instrument  used  is 
a  '  scorch  pencil ',  so  called  because  with  it  the  required 
design  is  burnt  upon  the  prepared  wood  surface  that  is  to 
be  decorated. 

Scorch  (sk/atf),  v.1-  Forms:  (?  5  schorge), 
5-6  skorch,  scorche,  (6  schorch,  7  scorge,  Sc. 
scroteh),  6-8  scortch,  6-  scorch.  [Related  to 
the  earlier  synonyms  SCOBKEN,  SCOBKLE. 

The  formation  is  obscure.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
word  is  identical  with  SCORCH  v.2  to  skin,  the  sense  being 
altered  by  association  with  scorken,  scorkle.  Against  this 
is  the  fact  that  scorch,  to  skin,  occurs  only  in  a  few  trans- 
lations from  Fr.  (where  the  original  has  escarc/uer),  and  is 
therefore  not  likely  to  have  had  any  real  currency.] 

1.  trans.  To  heat  to  such  a  degree  as  to  shrivel, 


SCORCH. 

parch,  or  dry  up,  or  to  char  or  discolour  the  sur- 
face ;  to  burn  superficially. 

14..  Chaucer* s  B&etk,  n.  metre  vi.  (Addit.  MS.)  (1868)  55 
Alls  J>e  poeples  J>at  ^e  violent  wynde  Nothus  scorchi^ 
\_Cainb.  MS.  scorklith;  orig.  has  torret].  1430  LYDG.  St. 
ftfargarct  415  This  gemme  of  maydenhede  Was  brent 
with  brondes . .  Hit  sydes  skorched.  1471  CAXTON  Re- 
cuyell  (Sommer)  I.  43  Whan  the  pelagyens  sawe  this  dede 
man  of  whom  the  skyn  was  scorched  the  fflessh  rosted  the 
senewes  shronken  [etc.],  1511  Gttyl/iirde's  Pilgr.  (Cam- 
den)  it  An  hande  with  parte  of  the  arme  of  seynt  John 
Baptyste,  some  what  scorcherde  [sic]  with  the  fyre  as  it 
was  brente.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  14  The 
bod  yes  of  men  begin  to  waxe  blacke  and  to  be  scorched. 
1360  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comtn.  118  They..wer  after  let 
downe  into  the  fyre  from  on  hyghe,  and  there  synged  and 
skorched,  z6n  BIBLE  Rev.  xvi,  8  Power  was  gitien  vnto 
him  to  scorch  men  with  fire.  1634  MILTON  Camus  929 
Summer  drouth,  or  singed  air  Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fatr. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  616  'Twas  Noon  ;  the  sultry 
Dog-star  from  the  Sky  Scorch'd  Indian  Swains,  the  rivell'd 
Grass  was  dry.  1748  Ansons  Voy,  ir,  vi.  279  He  did  not 
awake  till  the  fire  came  near  enough  to  scorch  him.  1764 
HARMER  Ohserv.  \.  §  20.  45  He  had  many  times  liis  forehead 
so  scorched  as  to  swell  exceedingly.  1781  COWFF.R  Rxfiost, 
15  Fiery  suns,  that  scorch  the  russet  spice  Of  eastern  groves. 
1813  SHELLEY (7.  Jlfa6  vit.  9  His  resolute  eyes  were  scorched 
to  blindness  soon.  1830  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  I.  49  Her 
skeleton,  .remained  entire  in  the  chair,  which  was  only  a 
little  scorched.  1882  'OuiDA1  Maremma  I.  18  Much  beaten 
about  by  sea-winds  and  scorched  by  poisonous  suns. 

abwl.  1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  138  They  quenche  the 
skaldyng  fire,  which  skorched  with  his  heate. 

b./r- 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXXIX.  xiii,  Scorcht  with  Thy 
wrath  is  Thy  anointed  one.  1620  SANDERSON  Serin.  27  Feb. 
(1632)  307  Take  Truth  without  Mercy;  as  an  hot  poyson  it 
scaldeth  vs,  and  scortcheth  vs  in  the  flames  of  restlesse  De- 
spayre.  1702  PRIOR  Song  to  his  Mistress  i  Whilst  I  am 
scorch'd  with  hot  Desire. 

absol.  1851  WHITHER  Chanel  of  Hermits  178  The  fame 
that  crowned  him  scorched  and  burned. 

c.  with  away,  tip. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  \,  iii.  74  The  appetite  of  her  eye  did 
seeme  to  scorch  me  vp  like  a  burning-glasse.  ft  1691  BOYLE 
Hist.  Air  (1692)  165  The  weather  being  very  dry  and  hot, 
the  grass  and  other  vegetables  were  scorched  up.  1697  DRY- 
DEN  iSirg.  Georg,  n.  516  Whose  Leaves  are  not  alone  foul 
Winter's  Prey,  But  oft  by  Summer  Suns  are  scorch'd  away. 

d.  transf.  To  shrivel  up  as  if  by  heat. 

1607  TOPSELI.  Four-f.  Beasts  274  If  a  mans  feete  be 
scorched  with  cold,  the  powder  of  a  Hares  Wool!  is  a 
remedy  for  it.  1905  RIDER  HAGGARD  Gardener's  Year  Oct. 
333  Even  the  hardy  Sea-Buckthorns ..  have  been  sadly 
scorched  by  the  spray  brought  up  in  the  recent  gales. 

e.  intr.  for  refl. 

Quot.  c  1430  may  belong  to  SCORCH  z1.2 ;  the  form  in  any 
case  is  irregular,  and  may  be  due  to  misreading. 

£1430  Two  Cookery  Bks.  42  With  a  lytil  Watere,  late  hem 
se|>e  til  Jrey  ben  drye,  &  |?at  )?ey  schorge.  1896  A.  AUSTIN 
England's  Darling- 1.  iii,  And  then  together  we  will  watch 
the  cakes,  Nor  let  them  scorch. 

t  2.  trans.  To  burn,  consume  by  fire.   Obs. 

c  1475  Partenay  3412  Ther  o  soule  man  escapid  noght,  But 
scorched  and  brend  were  to  Askes  small.  1582  STANYHUPST 
sEneis  i.  (Arb.)  18  As  thogh  that  Pallas  could  not  bee  fullye 
reuenged,  Thee  Greek  fleete  scorching.  1624  MIDDLETON 
Game  at  Chess  n.  i.  D  i,  Here  (wench)  take  these  papers, 
Scorch  'em  me  soundly ;  burne  'em  to  French-russet. 

3.  intr.  To  cycle  or  motor  at  high  speed. 

[Cf.  F.  britler le faff,  lit.  'to  burn  the  pavement',  said  of 
a  furious  driver.] 

1891  Wheeling  25  Feb.  405  Be  wise  in  time,  and  do  not 
'scorch'  while  you  are  out  of  condition.  1898  Allbutfs 
Syst.  Med.  V.  852  The  father.. with  his  nervous  system 
corroded  by  drudgery  and  care  is  determined  to  scorch  on 
his  bicycle  or  to  climb  the  Alps  with  any  of  them. 

t  Scorch,  v.'*  Obs.  (Only  in  translations  from 
Fr.)  In  5  skorche.  [a.  OF.  escorchier  (mod.F. 
/torcher)  :— popular  L.  *excorticare1  f.  ex-  (see  Es-) 
+  fortt£-,  cortex  bark.  Cf.  KSCORSK  v.~\  trans.  To 
strip  off  (skin  or  bark),  to  flay.  Also_/f^. 

1:1430  nigr.  Lyf  Manhodc,  i.  xx.  (1869)  15  Shere  yow 
youre  shepherde  may  at  his  neede  but  to  sfcorcne  yow  is  not 
yiue  him  leeue.  Ibid.  in.  xvi.  143  Whan  the  poore  ben 
skorched  thus  and  to  pulled  and  that  alle  here  gootles  ben 
thus  shaken  and  drawen  out  and  arased.  a  1450  Knt.  de  Li 
Tour  (1868)  6  Her  fader. .made  cast  her  in-to  the  Riuer, 
£nd  drenche  her  and  her  childe,  And  made  to  scorch  [orig. 
escorchier}  the  knight  quicke. 

t  Scorch, v.^Obs.  Also6skorchrschortch,6-7 
scortch(e.  [An  alteration  of  SCORE  v.  ;  perh.  after 
scratch.  Cf.  SCOTCH  z/.l  trans.  To  slash  with  a  knife. 

c  1550  H.  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  B  ij,  Afore  dyner  nor  after, 
with  thy  knyfe  scorche  [1577  scortche]  not  the  borde.  1597 
J.  PAYNE  Royal  Rxch.  23  Baulls  prelsts.  .skorcbed  there 
neshe  to  the  bones  with  there  knyves.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb, 
in.  iv.  13  We  have  scorch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  St.  1656 
COWLEY  Misc.)  Duel  20  The  Living  and  the  Killing  Arrow 
..broke  the  Bones,  and  scortcht  the  Marrow.  1823  [see 
SCORCHED///.  a?\ 

Scorch anar row,  obs.  form  of  SCORZONERA. 

Scoroheatis  :  see  SCROCHAT  Sc.  Obs. 

Scorched  (sk^itjt),  ///.  o.i  [f.  SCORCH  z*.1 
+  -ED*.] 

1.  Burnt  and  discoloured  by  heat,  touched  by  fire. 

*$9S  SHAKS.  John  in.  i.  278  And  falshoodj  falshood  cures, 
as  fire  cooles  fire  Within  the  scorched  vetnes  of  one  new 
burn'd.  1639  G.  DANIEL  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  81  The  Smith.. 
To  apt  the  Mettall ;  thrusts  his  scorched  Browes  Into  the 
flames.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xxi.  14  As  the  scorch'd  Locusts 
from  their  Fields  retire,  While  fast  behind  them  runs  the 
Blaze  of  Fire.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  in.  1365  My 
scorched  limbs  he  wound  In  linen  moist  and  balmy.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  \V.  Africa  397  '  People  should  be  careful 


with  fire ',  I  say  sententipusly  and  they  all  agree  with  me, 
the  scorched  ones  enthusiastically. 

2.  Parched  by  the  sun. 

a  1593  MARLOWE  Lttcan  i.  208  Like  to  a  Lyon  of  scortcht 
desart  Affrtcke.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  Descr.  Places 
43  Thither  do  the  people  resort,  partly  for  the  watring  of 
their  scorched  grounds.  1707  MORTIMKR  ffitsb.t  Calendar 
July,  The  Earth  now  would  be  glad  of  refreshing  showers 
to  moisten  the  scorched  Vegetables.  1817  SHF.I.LEV  Rri'. 
Islam  x.  iv,  Like  the  roaring  Of  fire,  whose  floods  the  wild 
deer  circumvent  In  the  scorched  pastures  of  the  South. 

3.  Nat.  Hist,  f  a.  Having  an  appearance  as  if 
shrivelled  by  heat  (obs.).    b.  Having  colouring  re- 
semMing  a  scorch. 

1682  LISTER  Gtsdari  of  Insects  33,  I  could  never  Observe 
from  these  kind  of  Catterpillars  a  perfect  and  compleat 
Butterfly,  but  with  contracted,  and  as  it  were  scorched 
Wings,  not  to  be  expanded,'or  fit  for  flight.  1832  J.  RKNNIK 
Butterjl.  <v  M.  162  The  Scorched  Blunt-wing.  Ibid.  Index 
276  Scorched  Carpet.  Scorched  Wing.  1845  LINDI.F.Y  Sch, 
lyot.  vi.  (1858)  84  The  scales  scorched  at  the  apex.  1859 
Miss  PRATT  Brit.  Grasses  37  Carex  nstnlata  (Scorched 
Alpine  Sedge). 

t  Scorched,  ///.  i".2  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  SCORCH 
&.3  +  -ED  \]  Slashed,  divided. 

1823  SCOTT  Qiientin  D.  i,  The  members  of  the  League. , 
like  a  scorched  snake  might  re-unite. 

Scorcher  (sk^itjai).  [f.  SCORCH  V.I+*EB-.] 
One  who  or  something  which  scorches. 

1.  cottoq.  A  very  hot  day. 

1874  M.  C.  Explorers  25  One  regular  scorcher  we  camped 
before  noon.  1899  F.  V.  KIRBV  Sfort  E.  C.  Africa  xxiii. 
259  A  heavy  mist.. gave  promise  of  a  hot  day,  and  it  turned 
out  a  '  scorcher  '. 

2.  cottoq.  One  who  cycles  or  motors  furiously. 
1885  PENSELL  Canterb.  Pilgr.  Pref.,  Xor  does  it  seem  to 

us  worth  while,  .to  record  our  time,  since  we  were  pilgrims, 
and  not  scorchers.     1901  Daily  Tel.  7  Jan.   8/3  (Farmer),    ; 
As  a  result  of  complaints  as  to  the  excessive  speed  at  which    j 
motor-cars  are  driven .  .the  police  have  been  keeping  a  sharp    ' 
look-out  for  scorchers. 

3.  slang,  a.  Something  scorching  or  stinging;  n    ; 
scathing  rebuke  or  attack,     b.  One  who   causes 

a  '  sensation '. 

1888  Fall  Mall  Gas,  27  Jan.  i/i  We  have  no  doubt  that 
his  '  letter,  in  the  strongest  Saxon  I  could  command  ',  about 
the  Intelligence  Department  was,  as  the  schoolboys  would 
say,  'a  regular  scorcher.'  1899  DOYLE  Duct  (1909)  44  A 
perfec*  pair  of  scorchers. 

t  ScO'rcheresse.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  eseor- 
cheresse,  fem,  agent-n.  f.  escorchier  to  flay,  SCORCH 
v.2]  A  female  flayer  ;  in  quot.  Jig. 

cmQ  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in.  xvi.  (1869)  143  This  hand 
is  a  skorcheresse  and  a  baconresse  of  poure  folk. 

Scorchet(t;is  :  see  SCROCHAT  Sc.  Obs. 
Scorching  (sk^utjlq),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  SCORCH  v.\ 
4-  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  burning  superficially, 
or  of  parching  or  shrivelling  up  by  intense  heat, 

1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  16  And  if.  .you  dout  either 
the  coldnes  or  hotnes  of  the  season,  in  the  scorching  or 
burning  of  your  seedes,  then  couer  your  beddes  with  the 
chaffe  of  corne,  1649  Hi1.  REYNOLDS  Hosea  v.  22  Those  j 
parts  of  the  world  which  are  under . .  perpetual!  scortchings.  i 
1699  EVELYN  Kal.  ffort.t  June  (ed.  9)  74  The  excessive 
Scorchings  of  this,  and  the  two  following  Months.. do  fre- 
quently indanger  the  untimely  falling  both  of  Blossom  and 
Fruit  before  their  maturity.  xTfiSTi'CKER/.*.  .Vat.  (1834)  I. 
641  The  scorchings  of  unextinguishable  flames  and  gnaw- 
ings  of  the  never  dying  worm. 

t  b.  pi.  Fragments  detached  by  scorching.   Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  253  Goates  Home  being 
burned  at  the  end,  and  the  pieces  or  scorchinges  that  rise 
thereof,  must  be  shaken  into  a  new  vessel  vntill  the  home 
be  quite  consumed.  1676  T.  MACE  Mvsick's  Monum.  59 
Then  with  your  Working-knife,  or  Chizzel,  take  off  the 
Scorchings  to  the  clean  Wood. 

2.  The   action   of  riding  a   cycle   or  driving  a 
motor-car  at  a  furious  pace. 

1891  Wheeling 4  Mar.  422  We  are.  .in  a  strong  position  to 
denounce  the  abuse  of  '  scorching '  through  inhabited  parts 
of  the  country.  1898  Daily  News  22  July  8/2  Do  you  ever 
scorch?— I  do  not  know  what  you  calfscorching. 

Scorching  (skf  atjirj),///.  a.i     [f.  SCORCH  v.* 

+  -ING  2.]     That  scorches,  burning,  withering. 

1563  B.  GOOCE  Eglogs,  etc.  (Arb.)  87  The  Body  dryed  by    j 
broylyng  blase  Of  preuy  schorchyng  Flame.     1618  MURK    ' 
Doomsday  206  There,  to  the  drunkard's  parched  throate,    ' 
Justice  doth  scrotching  drought  allote,   In  Hoods  of  fire. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  x.  691   How  had  the  World  Inhabited, 
though  sinless,  more  then  now,  Avoided  pinching  cold  and    , 
scorching  heate?   1697  DRYDEJ*  Virg.^  Past.  \\.  u  While  in    i 
the  scorching  Sun  I  trace  in  vain  Thy  flying  footsteps.    1745 
Watts'  Hytttnt  '  Hoiv  bright  these  glorious  spirits  shine,* 
Hunger  and  Thirst  are  felt  no  more,  Nor  Suns  with  scorching 
Ray.     1812  BYRON  Ch.  /far.  i.  vi,  He.. from  his  native  land 
resolved  to  go,  And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  299  Under  the  heat  of  4 
scorching  sun. 

fig.  1646  CRASHAW  -SV.-/J,  Charity  43  No  more  shall 
thou.. on  Gods  Altar  cast  two  scorching  [1648  scortching] 
eyes.  1666  I'TNVAN  Grace  Abound.  §  294,  I  have  been 
about  to  preach  upon  some  smart  and  scorching  portion  of 
the  word.  1895  LD.  ACTON  Study  Hist.  59  After  looking 
about  for  a  scorching  imprecation,  he  [Titus  Gates]  began  tg 
call  them  Tories. 

b.  transf.  Causing  a  burning  sensation,  irritant. 

1768  MII.LFR  Gardener's  Diet.  (ed.  8),  Thapsia..  .The 
deadly  Carrol,  or  scorching  Fennel. 

Hence  Sco'rchinffly  adv.^  Scor-cliiiigness. 

'593  NASHE  Chris fs  T.  70 b,  Hauing  naturally  cleere 
beauty,  scortchingly  blazing,  which  enkindles  any  soule  that 
comes  neere  it.  1775  ASH  Suppl.,  Scorchtngnest. 


SCORE. 

t  Sco-rching,  ///.  a.z  Obs.  [f.  SCORCH  v2 
+  -INQa,J  Cutting,  slashing. 

1570  in  B.  L.  Ballads  (1867)  179  The  sister  dire,  fearce 
Atropos,  with  schortchyng  cuttynge  knyfe,  Hath  shred  the 
threede  that  longe  dyd  holde  this  godly  ladies  lyfe. 

t  ScOTChvillein.  Obs.  [a.  AF.  *escorche- 
vilkin,  f.  OK.  escorchier  (mod.F.  Scorcher}  to  flay  + 
•villein.']  A  *  flay-villein  ' ;  an  oppressive  lord. 

1577-87  STANYHURST  Dcscr.  Irel.  v.  32/1  in  Holinshed. 
[The  nickname  of  Abp.  Henry  de  Loundres ;  Stanyhurst 
tells  a  story  to  connect  it  with  SCORCH  j'.1] 

II  Scordatura  (sk^rdatu-ra).  Mns.  [It.  scor- 
datitrci)  f.  scordare  to  be  out  of  tune,  short  for  dis- 
cordare  DISCORD  v.1]  A  term  used  for  the  altera- 
tion in  the  manner  of  tuning  some  stringed  instru- 
ments in  order  to  produce  particular  effects. 

1876  STAINF.R  &  BARRKTT  Diet.  Mits.  Terms,  Scordatura 
(Itj  the  mis-tuning  of  an  instrument.  When  a  violinist 
alters  the  accordatura  of  his  instrument  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, he  is  sometimes  said  to  make  a  scordatura.  1888 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  245  The  violoncello  is  less  amenable 
to  the  scordatura  than  the  violin.  • 

II  ScOTclium.  7>W.  Obs.  Also  6  scordion. 
[mod.L.  (cf.  L.  scordion,  Plinyx,  a.  Gr.  axopHiov  a 
plant  that  smells  like  garlic.  Cf.  G.  skordien,  MDu. 
scordioen.]  A  name  forthe  Water-Germander,  Ten- 
criuin  Scordium^  a  plant  formerly  in  use  in  medicine 
as  a  sudorific,  an  antidote  for  poisons,  etc. 

fcioso  //t'?A  Aputfii  in  Cockayne  Sit.r.  Lrechd.  I.  174 
Wi3  nxdrnn  slite  ?;eni"i  h^s  wyrte  ^>e  man  scordean.. 
nemneo.J  1548  TURNER  Names I/erl't-s  (E.T).S.)  71  Scordium 
groweth  in  diuerse  places  of  Germany,.  .&  I  heare  saye  that 
it  groweth  also  besyde  Oxfoide.  1578  I.VTR  Dodoensi.  Ixxv. 
in  Scordion  is  hoate  and  dry  in  the  thirde  degree.  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  IT.  cciv.  535  Called  in  English  Scordium, 
Water  Germander  &  Garlicke  Germander,  1757  A.  COOPFR 
Distiller  in.  xv.  (1760)  169  Of  the  Leaves  of  Scordium  one 
Found  and  a  Half.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1040/1  Scordium,  Teit- 
criitm  Scordiuntt 

Score  (skoaj), sb.  Forms:  i  scoru,  3-6  scor,  4-5 
schore,  4-6  skor,4^7  skore,  5  .SV.  scoyr,  akowre, 
5,  7  secure,  6  scoore,  Sc.  scower,  skoir,  6-7 
scoare,  Sc.  scoir,  3-  score.  [Late  OK.  scoru 
str.  fem.  (sense  16),  a.  ON.  slcor  str.  fem.,  notch, 
tally,  the  number  of  twenty  (cf.  skora  wk.  fem., 
notch) :— OTeut.  type  *jX'//;v7,  f,  *sknr~,  wk.  grade 
of  *sker-  to  cut :  see  SHE  AH  v.] 
I.  A  cut,  notch,  mark. 

1.  f  A    crack,   crevice    (obs.}  ;    a  cut,   notch,  or 
scratch  ;  a  line  drawn  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2660  Than  shal  thou  go  tbe  dore  bifore, 
If  thou  maist  fynde  any  score,  Or  hole,  or  reft,  what  ever  it 
were.  1570  LEVINS  Manif>,  174/11  A  skore,  crenale.  11585 
POLWART  Fly  ting  ?ij.  Montgomerie  555  With  scartes  and 
scores,  athort  bis  fro?en  front.  1792  HEI.KNAP  Hist.  AV;c- 
Hampsh,  HI.  113  To  procure  the  sap,  an  incision  is  made 
by  two  scores,  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  deep.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  783/2  To  make  a  score  on  the 
future  angles  of  the  box  in  order  to  make  the  stuff  bend 
readily, 

b.  fCaut.  and  Mech.  (a)  The  groove  of  a  block 
or  dead-eye  round  which  the  rope  passes;  (b}  a 
notch  or  groove  made  in  a  piece  of  timber  or  metal 
to  allow  another  piece  to  be  neatly  fitted  into  it. 

1794  Rigging  ftf  Seamanship  I.  29  The  cross-trees  are  let 
into  the  trestle-trees,  with  scores.  1815  Falconer's  Diet. 
Marine  (ed.  Hurney),  Score  of  a  Dead-Eye,  is  the  hole 
through  which  the  rope  pas.-es.  ^1850  Rndim.  Xaxfig. 
(Weale)  155  Tabling,  letting  one  piece  of  timber  into 
another  by  alternate  scores  or  projections.  1874  THEARLE 
Naval  Arc/tit.  16  A  score,  the  width  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  siding  of  the  post.  1901  J.  Black's  Carp,  fy  fittild., 
Scaffolding  89  This  is  called  the  'strap'  and  lies  in  the 
'  score ',  or  channelled  part  of  the  block. 

2.  A  line  drawn  ;  a  stroke,  mark ;  a  line  drawn 
as  a  boundary. 

The  sense,  though  in  our  examples  not  found  in  literal  me 
earlier  than  the  i6th  c.,  seems  to  be  old,  as  the  fig.  phrases 
in  b  apparently  belong  to  it. 

1501  Dot'GLAs  Pal.  Hon.  HI.  Ixxviii,  Prosperitie  in  eird 
is  bot  adreme,  Or  like  as  man  war  steppand  ouir  ane  scoir. 
1603  Philotns  c.xxv,  Trowis  thow  to  draw  me  ouir  the  scoir, 
Falsfeind  with  thy  alluring.  1681  GIB  in  Wodrow///j/.  Sitft. 
(.'It,  Scot,  (1722)  II.  App,  Ixxiii,  So  Drawing  Scores  betwixt 
the  Books  of  the  Bible.  1688  HOLMR  Armoury  \\\.  iii.  144/2 
Feathers  of  a  Ducks  Wing,  or  such  like.. to  wipe  off  a 
superfluous  score  made  in  a  draught  by  tbe  Charcoal.  1710- 
ii  SWEPT  yrnl.  to  Stella  9  Feb.,  It  was  that  ugly  score 
\Joot-n..  A  crease  in  the  sheet]  in  the  paper  that  made  me 
mistake.  1783  BURNS  Rant  it?  ^  Rovin'  Robin  v.  I  see  by 
ilka  score  and  line,  This  chap  will  dearly  like  our  kin*.  1818 
SCOTT  Rob  Roy  i,  Draw  a  score  through  the  tops  of  your  t's. 
1836  Comic  Almanack  Sept.  (1870)  63  We've  chalked  a 
score  on  every  door  Of  publican  or  sinner.  1859  DARWIN 
Life  <fr  Lett.  (1887)  II.  171,  I  hope  you  will  mark  your  copy 
with  scores. 

b.  Phrases,  f  Out  of  scorct  beyond  the  mark, 
excessively,  unreasonably  (frequent  in  R.  Brunne)  ; 
•^  over  score,  over  the  mark,  aside. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  6872  Pe  aumenere  was 
wroth  J>erfore,  J?at  he  asked  so  oute  of  slcore.  Ibid.  11225 
But  leuer  ys  me  my  mout»e  to  steke  pan  y  spak  o?t  oute  of 
skore.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  \.  Prol.  496  As  now  war  tyme 
to  schift  the  wers  ouer  scoir. 

fc.  ?A  track,  trace  of  footsteps.  Obs. 
^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  3377  To  trauersen 
hem  al  ouer  fc>ere  score,  &  passe  f>e  Komayns  wel  byfore. 
Ibid.  13694  After  hym  his  folk  held  wel  |>e  score, 

3.  spec.  The  *  scratch '  or  line  at  which  a  marks- 


SCORE. 

man  stands  when  shooting  at  a  target,  or  on  which 
the  competitors  stand  before  beginning  a  race. 

1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  v.  vi.  70  He  suld  full  sone  haue 
skippit  furth  befoir  And  left  in  dowt  quha  first  coyme  to  the 
scoir.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xx.  69  Stand  to,  thair- 
foir,  fyle  not  the  scoir,  But  all  togidder  draw.  ciSSo  in 
Greener  Gun  (1881)  506  Incase  of  breech-loaders,  the  party 
called  to  the  score  shall  not  place  his  cartridge  in  the  gun 
until  he  arrives  at  the  score. 

b.  Phrases.    To  go  off  (set  off,  s/arf)  at  score, 
of  a  horse,  to  make  a  sudden  dash  at  full  speed ; 

Jig.  of  a  person,  to  break  out  suddenly  into  im- 
petuous speech  or  action.  So  to  go  off  full  scon, 
to  keep  on  at  a  score. 

ciSoo  R.  CUMBERLAND  John  De  Lancaster  (1809)  II.  95 
John  and  his  steed  were  in  the  same  humour  for  a  start  at 
score.  1807  [E.  GOOLBURN]  Epu'ell  Hunt  117  Resolv'd  at 
all  Hazards  to  follow  Bob  Canning;  To  accomplish  which 
End  he  kept  on  at  a  Score.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xvn, 
Madge  no  sooner  received  the  catch-word,  than  she  vindi- 
cated Ratcliffe's  sagacity  by  setting  off  at  score  with  the 
song  :  'O  sleep  ye  sound,  Sir  James,  she  said  '.  1833  MOORE 
Mem.  (1854)  VI.  309  Talking  of  a  paragraph  lately  which 
stated  that  all  the  Church  dignitaries  meant  to  resign..,  he 
went  off  at  score  on  the  sad  state  we  should  be  reduced  to 
by  such  a  resignation.  1834  J.  WILSON  in  Blitck-M.  Mag. 
XXXV.  1016  Start  at  score  and  make  play  we  must,  if  we 
were  now  to  resume  the  contest.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  yi, 
Lest  the  black-eyed  should  go  oft"  at  score  and  turn  sarcastic. 
1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  iii.  64  His  horse,  liles- 
bok,  went  off  at  score,  and  followed  the  spoor  as  accurately 
as  any  dog.  1867  M.  ARNOLD  Celtic  Lit.  71  After  the 
mediaeval  touch  of  the  visit  to  the  buttery  in  the  land  of  the 
Trinity,  he  goes  off  at  score:  'I  have  been  instructed  in 
the  whole  system  of  the  universe  [etc.]'.  1869  '  WAT.  BRAD. 
WOOD'  T'htO.  K.//.xxxiv,  The  slackened  rein. .encouraged 
the  gray  to  take  a  final  kick  and  fling,  and  then  set  off  at 
score  up  the  slope.  1900  POLI.OK  &  THOM  Sports  Burma  iii. 
99  The  bull  picked  himself  up  and  went  off  full  score. 

c.  Curling.    =  HOG-SCORE. 

1862  Chamb.  Encytl.  III.  368/2  (Curling),  At  a  certain 
distance  from  each  of  the  tees,  a  score — the  hog-score — is 
drawn  across  the  ice.  1877  Kncycl.  Brit.  VI.  713/2  (Curling), 
Every  stone  to  be  a  hog  which  does  not  clear  this  score. 

4.  A  line  that  crosses  out  or  cancels  something. 

a  1756  Pennecuik's  Collect.  Sc.  Poems  120  A  roll  of  sins 
hath  got  the  clergy's  score. 

t  5.  //.  as  the  name  of  a  game.   Obs. 

1710  RUDDIMAN  Gloss,  to  Douglas'  SF.neis  s.v.  Shore,  The 
Word  score,  is.. most  used  at  the  long  Bowls,  which  are 
(sometimes  call'd  the  Scores,  because  they  make  draughts  or 
[impressions  in  the  ground  where  they  are  to  begin  and 
leave  off. 

1  6.  Mtis.  A  written  or  printed  piece  of  concerted 
jnusic,  in  which  all  the  vocal  and  instrumental  parts 
are  noted  on  a  series  of  staves  one  under  the  other. 

Commonly  stated  to  be  so  called  from  the  practice  (not  now 
always  followed)  of  connecting  the  related  staves  by '  scores ' 
or  lines  continuing  the  bars. 


and  set  under  each  other,  so  as  the  Eye,  at  one  View,  may 
take  in  all  the  various  Contrivances  of  the  Composer.  1784 
COWPER  Task  n.  360  He. .sells  accent,  tone  And  emphasis 
in  score.  1785  GEO.  Ill  in  Mrs.  Delany  Life  f;  Corr.  (1862) 
III.  247  The  King  has  just  received  the  copies  of  the  three 
operas  Mrl.  Delany  so  obligingly  borrow'd  for  him.  He 
thereforereturnsthethree  scores.  1845  E.  HOLMES  Mozart  13 
This  concerto  was  written  with  a  full  score  of  accompani- 
ments, and  even  trumpets  and  drums.  1883  ROCKSTRO  in 
Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  III.  427/1  The  most  important  varieties 
[of  scores]  are  (I.)  the  Vocal  Score;  (II.)  the  Orchestral,  or 
Full  Score;  (III.)  the  Supplementary  Score,  or  Partitino; 
(IV.)  the  Organ,  Harpsichord,  or  Pianoforte  Score ;  (V.)  the 
Compressed  Score;  and  (VI.)  the  Short  Score.  Ibid.  434/1 
The  term  Short  Score  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  Organ 
and  Pianoforte  Scores  of  works  originally  written  with 
Orchestral  Accompaniments  ;  to  Compressed  Scores ;  and 
to  maimed  transcriptions,  in  which  the  leading  Parts  only  are 
given  in  extenso. 

b.  A  musical  composition  with  its  distribution 

of  parts. 

1881  CHOWEST  Phases  Mns.  Eng.  295  The  London  Musical 
Society  has  set  itself  the  task  of  familiarising  English  people 
with  those  scores  which  are  either  little  known,  or  which 
have  not  had  a  hearing  in  this  country. 

7.  Weaving.   =  BEER  sb$ 

1712  [see  BEER  sb?\  1726  Act  13  Ceo.  /,  c.  26  §  13  So  as 
to  distinguish  the  Number  of  biers  or  scores  of  Threads  in 
the  breadth  of  the  said  Cloth. 

8.  A  cut  or  slash,  as  with  a  whip. 

1882  J.  T.  MORSE  Jr.  John  Q.  Adams  iii.  (1885)  230  There 
was  scarce  a  back  in  Congress  that  did  not  at  one  time  or 
another  feel  the  score  of  his  cutting  lash. 

II.  Notch  cut  for  record,  tally,  reckoning. 

f  9.  A  notch  cut  in  a  stick  or  tally,  used  to  mark 
numbers  in  keeping  accounts ;  also  the  tally  itself. 

c  1460  Launfal  419  All  that  Launfal  had  borwyth  before 
•Gyfre,  be  tayle  and  be  score,  Yald  hyt  well  and  fyne.  c  1460 
Bk.  Curtasye  416  in  Balms  Bk.,  Yf  bo  koke  wolde  say  bat 
were  more,  pat  is  bo  cause  bat  he  base  it  in  skore.  1530 
PALSGR.  268/1  Score  on  a  tayle,  taylles.  1538  ELYOT  Diet 


a  tayle  or  score,  wheron  the  number  of  thynges  deliuered  is 
marked.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  38  Whereas  before, 
our  Fore-fathers  had  no  other  Bookes  bu^the  Score  and  the 
Tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  vs'd. 

b.   Games.    A  mark  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording a  point  or  the  like.     Cf.  CHALK  sb.  5. 

1680  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  (ed.  2)  102  Lanterloo... 
Having  dealt  set  up  five  scores  or  chalks  :  and  then  proceed 
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forwards  in  your  Game.  Ibid.,  Every  deal  rub  off  a  score, 
and  for  every  trick  you  win  set  up  a  score  by  you  till  the 
first  scores  are  out,  to  remember  you  how  many  tricks  you 
have  won  in  the  several  deals  in  the  Game.  1801  STRUTT 
Sports  A>  Past.  n.  iii.  84  It  is  called  a  run,  and  one  notch  or 
score  is  made  upon  the  tally  towards  the  game.  Ibid.  in. 
vii.  203  One  chalk,  or  score,  is  reckoned  for  every  fair  pin ; 
and  the  game  of  skittles  consists  in  obtaining  thirty-one  chalks 
precisely. 

10.  A  record  or  account  (of  items  of  uniform 
amount  to  be  charged  or  credited)  kept  by  means 
of  tallies,  or  (in  later  use)  by  means  of  marks  made 
on  a  board  (with  chalk),  on  a  slate,  or  the  like. 
Now  chiefly,  the  row  of  chalk  marks  on  a  door,  or 
of  strokes  on  a  slate,  which  in  rural  alehouses 
serves  to  record  the  quantity  of  liquor  consumed 
on  credit  by  a  regular  frequenter.     Hence  occas. 
transf,,  a  customer's  account  for  goods  obtained 
on  credit. 

a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  362  ;if  bxt  be  axkere  bryngeb 
skore  ober  wryt,  and  aske  be  berynge  y-hole-cheche. . . 
Whos  paye  y-maked  by  skore  ober  by  scryt  ober  by  sywete, 
so  b1  he  bere  tayle  ober  scryt,  to  preue  hit  vp-on  hure 
nature.  1:1421  26  Pol.  Poems  119  fe  fendes  redy  my  rolle 
to  rede,  pe  countretayle  to  shewe,  be  score.  £1450  Mirk's 
Fcstial  255  And  he  anon  radly  laft  all  his  scores,  and 
cownturs,  and  his  bokes,  and  suet  Cryst  forbe.  1483  Catli. 
Angl.  324/1  A  score,  tpimcridia,  1591  R.  PERCIVALL  Sp. 
Diet.,  'Tal'lilla,  writing  tables,  a  score.  1593  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  lrl,  iv.  ii,  80  There  shall  bee  no  mony,  all  shall  eate 
and  drinke  on  my  score.  1614  RAVF.NSCROFT  in  Festive 
Songs  (Percy  Soc.)  40  When  all  is  gone  we  have  no  more, 
Then  let  us  set  it  on  the  score,  Or  chalke  it  up  behinde  the 
dore.  1648  CRASHAW  Steps  to  Temple  Matt,  xxiii,  The 
stones  that  on  his  Tombe  doe  lye  Keep  but  the  score  of  them 
that  made  him  dye.  <i  1704  T.  BKOWN  Laconics  Wks.  1711 
IV.  20  He  ought  to  have  preach'd  against,  .rubbing  out  of 
Ale-house  Scores.  1837  HAWTHORNE  Tina-told  T.  (1651) 
II.  i.  9  A  familiar  visitor  of  the  house,  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  his  regular  score  at  the  bar.  1867  LOWELL 
fits  Adam's  Story  388  These  paid  no  money,  yet  for  them 
he.. chalked  behind  the  door  With  solemn  face  a  visionary 
score.  1887  JESSOPP  Arcadyi.  19  Formerly  every  man  had 
a  score  at  the  village  shop. 

f  b.  In,  upon,  on  (the]  score :  in  debt.  To  run 
into  scores  or  in  score,  to  run  or  go  on  or  upon  (the) 
score :  to  incur  debts.  Upon  the  score  of:  indebted 
to.  Also  on  score, upon  the  score:  on  credit.  06s. 

1568  FL-LWELL  Like  will  to  like  E  ij,  But  now  my  masters 
you  are  on  the  score.  1577  STANYHL'RST  Descr.  Irel.  iii. 
ii  in  Holinshed,  The  citie  merchants  not  vuenng  their 
wares,  but  to  such  as  had  not  redy  chinkes,  and  therevpon 
forced  to  run  on  y  score,  were  very  much  empouerished. 
1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  Q),  If  any  chance  to  go  on 
the  skore,  you  skore  him  when  he  is  a  sleepe.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  Shrew  Induct,  ii.  25  If  she  say  I  am  not  xiuid  on 
the  score  for  sheere  Ale,  score  me  vp  for  the  lymgst  knaue 
in  Christendome.  1602  ROWLANDS'  Tis  Merrie  n  There's 
many  deale  vpon  the  score  for  wine,  Whetl  they  should  pay 
forget  the  Vint'ners  Syne.  1615  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  I.  57  He  had  stolneand  pawnd  his  companions  aparell, 
. .  and  was  gon  upon  the  score  in  divers  howses.  1633  G. 
HERBERT  Temple,  The  Size\\, Those  have  their  hopes :  these 
what  they  have  renounce,  And  live  on  score.  1649  MILTON 
Eikm.  v.  42  He  had ..  begger'd  both  himself  and  the  Public ; 
and  besides  had  left  us  upon  the  score  of  his  needy  Enemies, 
for  what  it  cost  them  in  thir  own  defence  against  him.  1649 
BP.  HALL  Cnscs  Consc.  I.  vii.  66  Seneca  reports  of  a  Pytha- 
gorean Philosopher  at  Athens,  who  having  run  upon  the 
score  for  his  shoos  at  a  shop  there  [etc.].  1658  H.  CROM- 
WELL in  Thurloe  SI.  Papers  VI.  820  The  country,  to  whom 
the  army  is  in  score,  will  be  all  in  a  flame.  1639  Genii. 
Calling  (1696)  75  'Tis  become  so  fashionable  a  thing  to  run 
into  Scores,  and  so  unfashionable  tOtpay  them  [etc.J.  1667 
PEPYS  Diary  30  Dec.,  I  perceive  he  is  known  there,  and  do 
run  upon  the  score  for  plays.  1685  EVELYN  Mrs.  Godolphin 
195  Every  Saturday  she  used  to  sum  up,  and  never  went  on 
score.  1702  YALDEN  /Esop  at  Crl.  iii.  43  See,  mjur'd  Britain, 
thy  unhappy  case,.. If  fond  of  the  expensive  pain,  When 
eighteen  millions  run  on  score  :  Let  them  clap  mufflers  on 
again,  And  physick  thee  of  eighteen  more.  1760  OOLDSM. 
Cit.  W.  Ixv,  I.. drank  while  I  had  money  left,  and  ran  in 
score  when  anybody  would  trust  me. 

11.  The  sum  recorded  to  a  customer's  debit  in  a 
'score'  (sense  10) ;  the  amount  of  an  innkeeper's 
bill  or  reckoning.     Also,  f  a  debt  due  to  a  trades- 
man for  goods  obtained  on  credit  (obs.~). 

1600  Ball.  Coll.  Ace.  (MS.),  Item,  paid  to  Warde  the 
Baker  for  2  skores  dewe  in  Mr.  Mores  yeare,  8Ii.  i8s.  9d. 
.601  SHAKS.  Alls  Well  iv.  iii.  253  After  he  scores,  he  neuer 
payes  the  score.  1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  133  Lhauke 
me  on  Vinters,  and  for  aw  thy  skore,  Let  great  words  pay 
for  aw,  still  run  on  more.  1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  Country 
Life  14  Or  how  to  pay  thy  hinds  and  clear  all  scores.  1667 
PEPYS  Diary  6.  Apr.,  Away  to  the  Exchange,  and  mercers 
and  drapers,  up  and  down  to  pay  all  my  scores.  1673  KIDDER 
Charity  Directed 31  How  often  do  men  contend  ata  lavern 
who  shall  pay  the  score.  1677  OTWAY  Cheats  ofScapin  11. 
i,  Some  Scores  that  are  due  to  the  Landlady.  1687  SEDLEY 
Bellamira  v.  i.  S3,  I  have  been  in  the  Country,  and  have 
brought  wherewith  to  pay  old  Scores,  and  will  deal  here- 
after with  ready  Mony.  1701  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem. 
IX.  79  Hasten  over  rents,  and  all  thou  canst,  for  many  call 
upon  me  for  old  scores.  1715  PRIOR  Dmvn-Hall  96  When 
in  the  morning  Matt  ask'd  for  the  score,  John  kindly  had 
paid  it  the  evening  before.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  ix, 
After  having  paid  our  score.  1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  626  He 
had  run  a  score  at  the  public  house,  which  he  had  no  mind 
to  discharge.  1766  COWPER  Wks.  (1837)  XV.  o  If.  .you 
think  I  can  afford  to  quit  scores  with  the  little  Doctor,  1 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  do  it  forthwith.  1807 
[IRELAND]  Mod.  Ship  of  Fools  236  Or,  when  in  school,  neg- 
lecting book,  Or,  running  scores  with  pastry  cook,  1  hat 
breech  should  feel  the  twitch  of  birch.  1824  W.  IRVING 
T.  Trav.  I.  230,  I  agreed  that  he  should  pay  the  score  at 
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our  next  meeting.  1886  Contctnp.  Rev.  July  80  The  week's 
score  at  the  public-house  is  paid  up  and  a  fresh  one  started. 
b.  Jig.,  esp.  in  certain  phrases.  To  clear,  fay, 
quit  a  score  or  scores  :  to  requite  an  obligation  ; 
sometimes,  to  revenge  an  injury,  to  '  be  even  with' 
some  one.  f  To  cut  the  score,  cut  scores :  to  for- 
give a  debt. 


sists  rather  in  the  participation  of  Christs  merits,  who  cut 
the  score,  than  in  any  perfection  of  Vertues.  1672  DRYDEN 
2nd  Pt.  Cono.  Granada  y.  ii,  Yet,  forced  by  need,  ere  I  can 
clear  that  score,  I  like  ill  debtors,  come  to  borrow  more. 
1690  LOCKE  Govt.  \.  ix.  §  90  To  the  Grandfather,  there  is  due 
a  long  Score  of  Care  and  Expences  laid  out  upon  the 
Breeding  and  Education  of  his  Son.  1707  MORRIS  Treat. 
Humility  vi.  252  Which  she  readily  accepts,  and  perhaps 
does  not  make  so  much  haste  to  quit  scores,  as  Pride  does. 
1775  SHERIDAN  St.  Patrick's  Day  I.  i,  Are  you  sure  you  do 
nothing  to  quit  scores  with  them? 

12.  [Originally  a  figurative  use  of  sense  10.]  Ac- 
count, reason,  ground,  sake,  motive.  In  phrases 
on,  ttpon  the  score  (of)  :  by  reason  of,  for  the  sake 
of,  with  regard  to. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  346,  I  presume  not  to  expect  this 
for  my  own  sake  and  meerly  upon  the  score  of  Christian 
love.  1651  EVELYN  Diary  6  Sept.,  He.. embark 'd  for  Scot- 
land with  some  men  he  had  raised,  who. .were  all. .im- 
prison'd  on  y"  Marq.  of  Montrose's  score,  a  1654  SELDEN 
Table  Talk  (Arb.)  70  By  reason.. their  great  Grandfather 
did  not  do  it,  upon  that  old  Score  they  think  they  ought 
j  not  to  do  it.  1654  DICKSON  Explic.  Fs.  cxxix.  i  (1655)  263 
|  The  persecution  of  former  enemies  is  imputed  and  put 
upon  the  score  of  present  persecutors.  1655  Clarke  Papers 
(Camden)  III.  3  The  House  of  Peeres  was  never  yet  denied 


jpture  but  upon  —  _ 

by  acquaintedness  Drought  to  believe  the  Scripture  upon 
its  own  score.  1667  DRYDEN  Ind.  Rmp.  I.  ii,  I  could  not 
do  it  on  my  Honour's  score.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1884) 
250  Men.. began  to  be  over-easie  upon  that  Score.  1751 
Affecting  Karr.  Wager  47  The  Crew.. were  however  on 
that  Score  implacably  incensed  against  the  Captain.  1769 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  51  All  persecution  and  oppression 
of  weak  consciences,  on  the  score  of  religious  persuasions, 
are  highly  unjustifiable.  1802  MRS.  J.  WEST  Infidel  Father 
I.  231  An  eminent  solicitor.. whom  it  was  fashionable  to 
consult  on  the  score  of  settlements.  1827  HALLAM  Const. 
Hist.  x.  (1876)  II.  269  It  was  necessary  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment on  the  usual  score  of  obtaining  money.  1847  MARRYAT 
Childr.  N.  Forest  xviii,  Master  Heatherstone  knows  more 
on  that  score  than  any  one.  1859  MILL  Liberty  iv.  165 
Other  countries  are  not  asked  to.. release  any  portion  of 
their  inhabitants  from  their  own  laws  on  the  score  of  MOP 
monite  opinions.  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  IV. 
59  You  have  some  right  to  flatter  yourself  on  that  score. 
1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commw.  xlvi.  II.  198  This  state  of 
things.. disposes  the  men  on  one  side  to  reject  a  proposal 
of  the  other  side  on  the  score,  not  of  its  demerits,  but  of  the 

Suarter  it  proceeds  from.  1907  HODGES  Elent.  Photogr.  13 
luch  trouble  on  this  score  will  be  avoided. 

f  13.  A  list,  enumeration ;  number  as  counted. 
Also  by  score :  (after  a  numeral)  by  tale,  precisely 
so  many.  06s. 

£1325  Chron.  Eng.  253  (Ritson),  That  were  sixti  yer  by 
I  score  Er  then  Crist  were  ybore.  1577  tr.  Bullinger's  De- 
cades (1592)  1052  So  that  hereby  wee  may  iudge  what  great 
store  the  Lorde  setteth  by  Infantes,  and  learne  not  to  wype 
them  out  of  the  skore  of  Gods  people,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps. 
xxx.  iii,  Thou  would'st  not  sett  me  in  their  score,  Whom 
death  to  his  cold  boosome  drawes.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi. 
ix.  21  My  lambes  doe  every  yeare  increase  their  score. 

14.  Games.  The  record  or  register  of  points  made 
by  both  sides  during  the  progress  of  a  game  or 
match  ;  also  the  number  of  points  made  by  a  side 
or  individual.  To  get  the  score :  to  obtain  the  highest 
number  of  runs  (in  a  cricket-match). 


adv 

Tricks;  the  Revoke  takes  place  of  any  other  Score  of  the 
Game.  Ibid.  68  This  Method  of  Play  may  be  made  use  of 
at  any  Score  of  the  Game,  except  at  4  and  9.  1778  —  Games 
74  Score  of  the  Game  is  the  Number  of  Points  set  up,  ten 
of  which  make  a  Game.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  II. 
Sutherl.  (Colburn)  33  The  care  of  the  score  [at  billiards]  was 
solely  confided  to  the  charge  of  the  tall  gentleman  in  the 
stockinet  pantaloons.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  vii,  The  score 
of  the  Dingley  Dellers  was  as  blank  as  their  faces.  1850 
•BAT'  Cricketer's  Man.  98  It  was  on  this  occasion.. that 
Mr.  Ward  obtained  the  unprecedented  score  of  278  runs 
in  one  innings.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  xxx, 


he  is  not  inserted  among  the  batsmen  on  the  Hambledon 
side.  Ibid.  225  John  Small,  sen.  who  got  the  score  in  the 
second  innings  of  Hampshire.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der. 
x,  The  belief  in  both  naturally  grew  stronger  as  the  shooting 
went  on,  for  she  promised  to  achieve  one  of  the  best  scores. 
1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  578/2  (Cricket),  The  score  was  kept  by 
notching  each  individual  run  on  a  stick.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON 
Mano  n.  viii.  95  The  town  in  this  game  made  the  losing  score. 

b.  Phr.  To  make  a  score  off  one's  own  bat : 
see  BAT  rf.2  3  c. 

1869  TROLLOPE  He  knew,  etc.  xii.  (1878)  67  Do  you  know 
the  meaning  of  making  a  score  off  your  own  bat,  Martha  r 

15.  colloq.  [From  the  verb.]  a.  lit.  in  games : 
An  act  of  '  scoring '  or  gaining  a  point  or  points. 
b  fi? .  A  successful  '  hit '  in  debate  or  argument. 

1844  MARDON  Billiards  94  For  should  he  play  it  slowly 
andmiss  the  score,  he  will.,  leave  a  certain  canon  for  his 
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opponent.  1873  BENNETT  &  '  CAVEKDISH  '  Billiards  301 
This  position  gives  the  striker  such  command  over  the 
balls  that  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  leave  a  score.  Ibid. 
386  A  miss  should  be  given  so  as  to  leave  a  difficult  score 
for  the  adversary.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  675/2  (Billiards), 
No  score  can  be  reckoned  for  a  foul  stroke,  1901  Scotsman 
15  Mar.  7/4  A  loud  cheer  signified  that.. this  was  a  distinct 
score.  1901  S.  PAGET  Mem.  SirJ.  Paget  n.  407  An  admir- 
able '  score  '  that  he  made  at  Harewood  Place. 
III.  A  group  of  twenty. 

[Presumably  from  the  practice,  in  counting  sheep  or  large 
herds  of  cattle,  of  counting  orally  from  i  to  20,  and  making 
a  *  score  '  (sense  9)  or  notch  on  a  stick,  before  proceeding  to 
count  the  next  twenty.] 

16.  A  group  or  set  of  twenty.     Primarily  a  sb., 
const,  of  (in  OE.  gen.  //.),  but  owing  to  ellipsis 
and  loss  of  inflexions  often  serving  (when  preceded 
by  a,  or  inuninflected  pi.  by  a  numeral)  as  a  nume- 
ral adj.     (Cf.  dozen,  hundred,  thousand,  etc.) 

The  combinations  THREESCORE  and  FOURSCORE  are  common 
as  mere  archaistic  synonyms  for  sixty  and  eighty;  the 
similar  combinations  with  other  numerals  are  rarely  used 
exc.  when  there  is  intentional  division  into  groups  of  20. 

[a  1100  Bury  St.  Ednt.  Rec.  in  Napier  Contrio.  OE. 
Lexicogr.  56  Dan  is..v  scora  [glossed  qninquies  uiginti\ 
scaep . .  &  viii  score  \octies  niginti\  aecere  j^esawen.  ]  c  1290  A'. 
Eng.  Leg.  \.  101/13  Folke. .  bi  manie  scor  to-gadere.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  3209  Sex  scor  and  seuen  yeir  liued  sarra.  c  1330 
A  rtlt.  .$•  Mtrl.  3099  (Kulbing)  Wi|>  him  he  brou^t  britti  score 
Wi^t  kni^tes  him  bifore.  1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Consc.  3492 
Bot  yhit  f»arer  ful  many  ma  Of  venielsyns,  be  many  a  score. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  nr,  118  Heo  mafce^  men  rmsdo  moni 
score  tymes.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvii.  (Martha)  52 
Sewyne  schore  of  lute  &  na  ma,  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  2344 
The  taxe  and  the  trebutte  of  tene  schore  wynteres.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  2638  My  fader  was  a  pbilisofer,  &  of  fele  yeres, 
To  the  nowmber  of  nene  skowre.  c  1470  GoL  -V  Gaw.  483 
Seuyne  score  of  scheildis  thai  schew  at  ane  sicht.  15.. 
Scot.  Field  231  in  Chetham  Soc.  Misc.  II,  There  were  killed 
oftheScottes  moe  than  xij  scower.  1583  Up.  MIDDLETOS 
Injunct.  in  znd  Rep,  Ritual  Comm.  (1868)  426/2  Excepte 
there  bee  at  the  leaste,  three  for  euery  score  communlcantes 
that  bee  in  the  Parishe.  1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Shrew  i.  ii.  in 
Shee  may  perhaps  call  him  halfe  a  score  knaues,  or  so. 
1611  —  Cytnb.  in.  ii.  69  How  many  score  of  Miles  may  we 
well  rid  Twixt  houre,  and  houre?  1645  Shetland  Witch 
Trial  in  Hibbert  Descr.  Shetl.  Isl.  (1822)  600  At  your  re- 
turne  they  continuit  with  you,  and  conversit  vt  supra,  als 
far  back  agane  as  scoir  and  threttein.  (11649  WINTHROP 
New  E'lg-  (1825)  I.  286  They  chose  divers  scores  men,  who 
[etc.].  1696  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3190/4,  41  stout  Cambridge- 
shire Wethers,  worth  about  14  1.  a  Score.  1734  tr.  Rollins 
Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  340  Six  score  thousand,  a  1742  SOMF.R- 
VILLE  Yeom.  Kent  82  Neighbours  around,  and  cousins  went 
By  scores,  to  pay  their  compliment.  1768  STERNE  Sent. 
Journ.  (1778)  I.  69  (In  (he  Street],  I  form'd  a  score  different 
plans.  1775  C.  JOHNSTON  Pilgrim  273  He  taught  him  to.. 
bend  his  body  into  half  a  score  antic  postures.  1800  LD. 
KEITH  in  Paget  Papers (\%<fi}  I. 223  The  inhabitants  of  Genoa 
Die  by  Scores  of  hunger.  1810  CRABBE  Borough  v,  Till  he 
had  box'd  up  twelve  score  pounds  at  least.  1842  MACAULAY 
Lays,  Lake  RcgillnsxKviii,  And  still  stood  all  who  saw  them 
fall  While  men  might  count  a  score.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
Fair  xxxiv,  There  were  a  score  of  generals  now  round  Becky's 
chair.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  1st.  vii,  I  wished  a  round 
score  of  men. 

b.  with  ellipsis  of  years  (referring  to  age).  Now 
rare  exc.  in  THREESCORE  and  FOURSCORE. 

13..  Settyn  Sag.  (W.)  1019  He  thoughte  wel,  at  a  score, 
He  sscholde  passi  him  before.  1900  H.  SUTCLIFFE  Shame' 
less  Wayne  viii.  (1905)  101  He  died  at  two-score. 

17.  A  weight  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  pounds, 
esp.  used  in  weighing  pigs  or  oxen. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xiii.  631  As  a  shepe  of  sevyn  skore 
he  weyd  in  my  fyst.  1766  Museum  Rust.  I.  475  To  kill 
several  hogs  in  a  season,  which  shall  weigh  from  eight  to 
ten  score.  1825  COBBKTT  Rural  Rides  274  The  thousands 
of  scores  of  bacon  and  thousands  of  bushels  of  bread  that 
have  been  eaten  from  the  long  oak  table.  1829  Glover's 
Hist.  Derby  I.  217  At  fifteen  months  old,  they  weigh  about 
28  score.  1858  Ulster^  Jrnl.  Archzol.  VI.  361  The  meal 
came  down  to  three  thirteens  the  score.  1885  W.  WESTALI. 
Old  Factory  xix.  134,  I'll  send  them  a  score  of  meal  and 
half  a  score  of  flour  and  some  milk. 

1 18.  A  distance  of  twenty  paces.   Obs. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph,  ii.  (Arb.)  157  For  !  should  se  one 
streame  wyth  in  a  score  on  me.  1577-87  HoUNSHEDC^rtw. 
III.  1142/1  The  trees  were  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  cast 
twelve  score  off.  1588  SIR  W.  WYNTER  in  Defeat  Sp. 
Armada  (Navy  Rec.  Soc.)  1 1.  10  My  fortune  was  to  make 
choice  to  charge  their  starboard  wing  without  shooting  of 
any  ordnance  until  we  came  within  six  score  of  them.  1591 
LYLY  Entert.  Elvetham  Proeme,  Wks.  1902  I.  432  Other 
such  buildings,  .fourteene  score  off  from  the  house  on  a  hill 
side.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  ii.  34  As  easie,  as  a  Canon 
will  shoot  point-blanke  twelue  score.  1622  DRAYTON  Poly- 
oil*,  xxvl.  331  At  Markes  full  fortie  score  they  vs'd  to  Prick 
and  Roue.  1646  ELDRED  Gunners  Glasse  71  Foure  Demi* 
Culverings  to  the  moule  Rod  or  Pole,  distant  53  score.  1672 
H.  MORE  Brief  Reply  Pref.  a  4  b,  Wherein  the  Authors 
fancy,  .leaping  overall  boundaries  of  Church-Authority, .. 
runs  on  at  eleven-score,  as  if  he  were  upon  a  warm  scent, 
giving  chase  to  some  of  his  Platonical  Idea's  \sic\ 

19.  Coal-mining.     (See  q not.  1851.) 

1754  T.  GARDNER  Duntvich  216  This  Port  [Southwold]  is 
of  Mtigular  note  in  merchandizing  Com  and  Coals,  where 
twenty-one  is  deemed  a  Score.  1789  BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle 
II.  681  The  wages  of  hewers  25.  8d.  for  hewing  every  score 
or  twenty  corves  of  coals.  1812  HODGSON  in  Raine  Mem. 
(1857)  I.  98  Persons  who. -wrought  624  scores  of  coal,  equal 
to  1300  Newcastle  chaldrons.  1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade 
/V™/i,  Northumb.  <$•  Durh.  46  Score,  a  standard  number 
of  tubs  or  corves  of  coals  at  each  colliery,  upon  which  the 
hewers*  and  putters'  prices  for  working  are  paid.  It  varies, 
in  different  localities,  from  20  to  26  tubs. 

20.  (See  quot.)    ?  Obs. 
Vol.  VIII. 


1854  Hottsfk.  Words  IX.  88  Strips  (of  straw  plait]  are. . 
sold  in  scores,  or  pieces  twenty  yards  long. 

IV.  21.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  score-keeping  \ 
score-board,  (a]  a  blackboard  in  a  public  house,  on 
which  debts  are  chalked  up;  (3)  in  Cricket ',  a  large 
board  erected  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  onlookers, 
on  which  the  score  of  the  game  is  kept ;  score-book, 
a  book  for  preserving  the  scores  of  games;  a  scoring- 
book  ;  score-card,  (a)  a  printed  card  with  a  blank 
form  on  which  spectators  may  enter  the  score  in  a 
game  of  cricket  or  baseball ;  (£)  U.  S,t  *  in  exhibi- 
tions of  poultry,  a  rating  card '  (Fun&s  Stand.  Diet. 
I  1895);  (c]  see  quot.  1909;  score-game  Golf,  a 
game  in  which  the  player's  object  is  to  obtain  the 
highest  score  possible  (opposed  to  match  game}',  so 
score-play;  score-paper  =•  score-sheet  \  score- 
sheet  (see  quot.  1895). 

1826  HOR.  SMITH  Tor  Hill  (1838)  I,  90  A  species  of  desk 
on  which  was  lying  a  black  'score-board  and  a  lump  of 
chalk.  1884  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  299/1  The  club  has  its 
own  score-board.  1904  Daily  Chron.  26  July  7/1  The  score- 
board  showed  Somerset  147  up  for  the  loss  of  four  wickets. 
1862  Lilly-white's  Cricket  Scores  fy  Biogr.  \.  191  In  Brit- 
cher's  printed  'score-book,  Mr.  J.  Tuft  on  is.,  put  down  as 
bowled  merely,  1902  W.  J.  FORD  Hist.  Canib.  Univ.  C.  C. 
Pref.  9  The  C.  U.  C.  C.  has  but.. two  scorebooks.  1903 
Daily  Chron.  4  July  5/7  For  without  stop-watches,  "score- 
cards,  and  constant  figuring,  one  had  no  idea  where  the 
contestants  were.  1905  McClttre's  Mag.  June  125/2  The 
football  score-card  privilege  is  '  sold  to  a  New  York  expert*. 
1909  EASTWOOD  Rep.  to  L.  G.  B.  on  Amcr.  Methods  Milk 
Supply  69  Most  of  the  cities  which  I  visited  have  adopted 
the  score  card  system  of  inspection.  When  examining  a  place 
where  milk  is.. sold,  the  inspector  fills  up  a  card  containing 
a  printed  list  of  the  details  on  which  he  is  required  to  report. 
For  each  detail  a  maximum  score  of  a  certain  number  of  points 
is  assigned.  1905  Daily  Chron.  19  Aug.  9/7  The  amateurs 
like  match  play  best  because  they  do  better  in  it  than  they 


W.  DENISON  Cricketer's  Contp.  p.  xv,  [Such  runs]  ought  in 
fairness  not  to  be  placed  on  the  'score-paper  as  single  byes. 
1862  Lillywhite  s  Cricket  Scores  ff  Biogr.  I.  315  Scorers,  or 
those  who  copied  the  score  papers  into  the  book,  must  have 
been  very  careless.  1902  ll'\>stm.  Gaz.  2  Jan.  2/1  In  *score 
play. .the  same  argument  does  not  apply.  1895  funk's 
Stand.  Dict.t  *Score-sheet,  a  sheet  ruled  or  designed  for 
scoring ;  specifically,  in  baseball  and  cricket,  a  sheet  ruled 
for  recording  all  the  features  of  the  game. 

Score  (skosj),  v.  Also  5-7  skore,  6  scoore, 
6-7  scoure,  7  scoar.  [a.  ON.  skora  to  make  an 
incision,  to  count  by  tallies,  f.  skor :  see  SCORE  sb. 
The  Eng.  development  of  senses  has  been  largely 
influenced  by  the  sb.,  and  in  some  senses  the  vb. 
may  be  regarded  as  an  Eng.  formation  on  this.] 

I.  To  cut,  mark  with  incisions. 
1.  trans.  Tocutsuperficially;  to  make  scores  or  cuts 
in;  to  mark  with  incisions,  notches,  or  abrasions  of 
the  skin.  Also,  f  70  score  away >  to  remove  by  cutting. 
£1400  Lanfrancs  Cirnrg.  231  If  bou  desirist  to  cure 
glandulas  &  scrophulas.  .kutte  £e  skyn  endelongis  be  necke, 
.  .&  bane  score  [Latin  dtscarnare\  him  &  drawe  him  out  af 
hool  with  be  clooj>.  £1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vi.  119  Have 
a  thing  therfore  Made  like  a  swerde  this  folk  [sc.  the  testicles] 
away  to  score,  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Jxxii.  55  His  fcit 
with  stanis  war  rewin  and  scorde.  a  1529  SKELTON  Agst. 
Garnesche  iv.  34  Thow  wolde  haue  scoryd  hys  habanon. 
1570  LEVINS  Mantp.  174/27  To  score,  crenaret  incidere. 
1622  FLETCHER  Prophetess  iv.  v,  Scoring  a  man  ore  the  cox- 
comb is  but  a  scratch  with  you.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  i, 
124  She  with  her  teeth  scored  his  skull  in  notches  in  many 
places.  1794  I.  CLARK  Agric.  Here/.  44  When  the  trees 
are  unkindly  'hide-bound  \  they  are  'scored'  by  cutting 
the  bark  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  1807  J.  BARLOW  Colunib. 
v.  615  Here  stood  stern  Putnam,  scored  with  ancient  scars. 
1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  (1850)  380  He.  .found  most  of  the 
tall  trees.. more  or  less  scored  by  the  axe.  1845  DARWIN 
l"oy.  Nat.  v.  (1870)  84  The  elephant,  .deeply  scores  with  its 
tusks  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt. 
x.  75  We  see  the  primitive  plough  of  the  forking  tree-branch, 
scarcely  scoring  the  soil.  185*  M.  ARNOLD  Tristram  fy 
Iseult  in.  172  A  briar  in  that  tangled  wilderness  Had  scor'd 
her  white  right  hand.  1872  BAKER  Nile  Trio.  xi.  186  Young 
infants  are  scored  with  a  razor.  1891  Century  Dict.t  Score, 
to  make  a  long  shallow  cut  in  (cardboard  or  very  thick 
paper),  so  that  the  card  or  paper  can  be  bent  without 
breaking,  as  for  book-covers  or  folded  cards.  1896  A.  K. 
HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Aorflxii,  Out  of  a  stem  that  scored 
the  hand  I  wrung  it  in  a  weary  land. 

b.  spec*  in  Cookery.  To  make  long  parallel  cuts 
upon  (meat,  etc.). 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xii.  236  A  calf  lyuer  skorde  with 
the  veryose.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  ix.  87  To  Roast  a 
Cod's  Head.  Wash  it  very  clean  and  score  it  with  a  Knife. 
1771  MRS.  HAVWOOD  AVw  Present  ^5  The  skin  [of  a  loin 
of  pork]  must  then  be  scored  cross-wise.  1844  H.  STEPHENS 
Bk.Farnt  II.  168  Some  butchers  in  the  north  country  score 
the  fat  of  the  closing  of  the  hind  quarter.  1853  SOVER 
Pantropheon  138  Having  previously  scored  the  back  of  the 
animal  [to  be  baked). 

C.  To  mark  by  cuts  of  a  whip.     Also  transf. 
and  absol. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  *t  Cl.  iv,  vii.  12  Let  vs  score  their  backes. 
1785  BURKE  Sp.  Nabob  ofArcot's  Debts  Wks.  IV.  286  The 
remaining-  miserable  last  cultivator,  who  grows  to  the  soil, 
after  having  his  back  scored  by  the  farmer,  has  it  again 
flayed  by  the  whip  of  the  assignee,  c  1806  SIR  R.  WILSON 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Life  (1862)  I.  363  It  is  not  pretended 
. .  that  the  lash  never  scores  at  the  caprice  of  ill  temper. 

t  d.  Sc.   To  score  aboon  the  breath  ;  to  gash  the 
forehead  of  (a  suspected  witch)  with  a  knife  or  a 


1   rusty  nail,  in  order  to  render  her  incapable  of  mis- 
chief.   O6s. 

1787  W.  TAYLOR  Foetus  93  (Jam.)  A  witty  wife  did  than 
advise  Rob  to  gang  to  Maukin  Wise,  An'  score  her  over, 
ance  or  twice,  Aboon  the  breath.  1807  HOGG  Mountain 
Bard  Note  xi.  He  seized  her  forcibly,  and  cut  the  shape  of 
the  cross  on  her  forehead.  This  they  call  scoring  aboon  the 
breath. 

e.   GeoL  To  mark  with   scratches   or  furrows; 
said  csp.  with  reference  to  glacial  action. 

1862  TYNDALL  Mountaineer,  iii.  19  All  around  the  rocks 
are  carved,  and  fluted,  and  polished,  and  scored.  1878 
HUXLEY  Physiogr.  161  These  stones,  pressed  by  the  weight 
of  ice  above,  scratch  and  score  the  rocky  bed  in  the  direction 
of  the  ice-flow.  1879  LE  CONTE  Elem.  Geol.  i.  ii.  66  If  the 
water  be  not  sufficiently  deep,  they  ground,  and  being  swayed 
by  waves  and  tides  they  [sc.  icebergs]  chafe  and  score  the 
bottom  in  a  somewhat  irregular  manner. 

f2.  To  fracture,  wreck  (a  ship).  Obs. 

1504  in  Charters^  etc.  Edinb.  (1871)  188  The  schip  callit 
the  Litill  Martin  latlie  skorit  or  brokin  in  thn  partis.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  v.  iv.  91  Hir  foirschip  hang,  and  sum 
deill  scorit  throwout  [otig.  inlisaque  prora  pepcndit\.  1513 
Ace,  Ld.  High  Trens.  Scot.  IV.  482  Item,  for  the  mendyng 
of  the  said  boit,  scho  beand  skorit  with  greit  artailyery 
passand  to  the  schippis,  1546  [see  SCORING  vbl.  sb.  i]. 

3.  To  produce  (marks,  figures,  etc.)  by  cutting. 
Also  (with  allusion  to  sense  10),  to  record  or  ex- 
press by  cuts  or  notches. 

1590  St'ENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  2  And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse 
he  bore,. .Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  .scor'd.  1592 
SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  i.  ii.  65  She  will  scoure  your  fault  vnon 
my  pate.  1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  in.  ii,  Draw  your  uist 
sword,  And  score  your  vengeance,  on  my  front,  and  face. 
1616  R.  C.  Times"  Whistle  (1871)  81  My  pen  shall  point 
thee  out,  And  thy  lewde  actes  vpon  thy  forehead  score, 
i  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  (1850)  380  On  the  bark  of  the  tree 
was  scored  the  name  of  Deacon  Peabody.  1869  FROUDK 
Short  Stud.  Ser.  n.  (1871)  325  If  we  except  the  Athenians 
and  Jews,  no  people  so  few  in  number  have  scored  so  deep 
a  mark  in  the  world's  history  as  you  [Scots]  have  done.  1889 
—  7*7(0  Chiefs  of  Dunboy  xxvii.  415  They  shall . .  score  such 
marks  on  you  as  the  quarter-master  leaves  on  the  .slaves 
that  you  hire  to  fight  your  battles. 

4.  Aaut.  To  make  a  *  score '  or  groove  in  ;  to 
fix  by  means  of  a  *  score '. 

t  1779  BARNARD  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXX.  108  PI.  3,  E.  Pillars 
in  hold  about  which  every  half  Beam  was  scored.  1845 
Encycl.  Mctrop.  VIII.  298/1  These  brass  wheels.. are  fixed 
over  the  centre  of  each  block  that  is  to  be  scored.  1869 
SIR  E,  "REEoShipbitild.  ii.  27  This  bulb-iron  is  scored  down 
between  the  floors  sufficiently  deep  to  lay  hold  of  the 
Keelson-pieces  with  a  double  row  of  rivets. 

5.  U.S.  [?fig.  use  of  i  c.]  To  rate,  scold  severely. 
1891  LOUNSBURY  Studies  Chancer  III.  vii.  223  Even  poor 

Lipscomb.  .was  soundly  scored  for  his  grossness  and  vul- 
garity. 1896  Nation  LXIII.  37/2  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
score  the  Germans  for  their  obstinate  adherence  to  their 
own  language  and  manners. 

II.  6.  To  mark  with  a  line  or  lines. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  vii.  [1495)  555  Thouh 
syluer  be  white,  yet  it  makyth  blacke  lynes  and  st rakes  in 
the  body  that  it  is  scoryd  therwyth  or  rulyd  therwyth.  1530 
PALSGR.  706/2  Whan  your  tymber  is  well  scoored,  you  can 
never  fayle  to  sawe  it  right.  1602  -2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Par- 
nassus in.  iii.  1326  Then  with  his  nayle  score  the  margentas 
though  there  were  some  notable  conceit.  1632  MARMION//O/- 
land 's  Leaguer  i.  v,  No  name  or  title  but  on  posts  and  tren- 
chers, And  doors  scored  with  a  coal  instead  of  chalk.  1672 
Essex  Papers  (1890)  18, 1  desire  his  Maj1'8  would  bee  pleasd 
to  review  y«  sevrall  clauses  weh  for  his  greater  ease  I  have 
scored  with  a  pen  in  the  severall  copys  here  transmitted. 
1784  W.  KING  Cook's  $rd  Voy.  v.  vii.  III.  151  They  have 
likewise  a  method  of  scoring  them  [sc.  gourds]  with  a  heated 
instrument.  1833  Lou  DON  Encycl.  Archit.  §  185  Covered 
with  cement,  scored  (lined)  in  imitation  of  stone,  and  white- 
washed. 1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  1,  Passages  had  been 
scored  in  his  favourite  books.  1869  PARKMAN  Discov.  Gt. 
West  xiii.  (1875)  154  The  plains  were  scored  with  their  path- 
ways. 187*  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  ii.  20  Fields  and  meadows, 
scored  with  hedges.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  384  A 
votive  tablet  covered  with  Punic  characters  and  scored  with 
rude  figures  of  a  triangle  and  an  uplifted  hand.  1881  FROUDE 
Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  n.  i.  163  We  had  found. .a  copy  of 
the  once  famous  i'ract  90.  .scored  over  with  pencil  marks. 
b.  absol.  To  make  marks. 

1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  272  Upon  Torrefaction  it  was  all 
become  a  Yellow  Ochre,  and  would  score  like  it. 
f  c.  To  mark  out  (a  path,  a  boundary,  etc."). 

1608  DAY  Hum.  out  of  Breath  n.  i,  Giue  me  money,  ile  be 
thy  snaile  and  score  out  a  siluer  path  to  his  confusion.  1610 
G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Tri.  iv.  20  Acquieting  the  soules 
that  newe  before  Their  way  to  heav'n  through  their  owne 
blood  did  skore.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Priest  to  Temple  xiii, 
These  Two  Rules,  .excellently  score  out  the  way,  and  fully, 
and  exactly  contain.. what  course  is  to  be  taken.  1638  G. 
SANDYS  Paraphr.  Job  55  Hast  thou . .  Scor'd  out  the  bounded 
Suns  pbliquer  wayes?  i6sa  NEEDHAM  tr.  Selden's  Dominiunt 
Mar  is  Advt.,  The  limits  thereof,  beeing  a  fluent  element,  could 
not  bee  scored  out,  or  certainly  determined.  1711  J.  JAMES 
tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  84  Never  to  take  up  the  Stakes  till 
the  Track  be  scored  out  very  plain  upon  the  Ground. 

t  d.  To  score  out :  to  sketch  in  outline,  adum- 
brate. Obs. 

1615  CROOK  E  Body  of  Man  265  Almost  in  the  same  instant 
the  first  threds  of  the  spermaticall  partes  are  together  and 
at  once  skored  or  shaddowed  out  with  rude  lines. 

7.  To  draw  a  line  through  (writing,  etc.)  in  order 
to  cancel.  Often  with  out. 

1687  JOHNSTON  in  Magd.  Coll.  $  jfas.  // (O.  H.S.)  154  In 
the.  .Paper  I  found  it  scored  out.  a  ijraa  FOUNTAINHALL 
Decis.  (1759)  I.  10  Where  the  penalty  in  a  bond  was  left 
blank,  and  the  said  blank  scored,  the  Lords  refused  to 
modify  any  expences.  183*  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ireland  iii.  42 
Scoring  the  lease  from  corner  to  corner,  with  his  newly- 
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mended  pen.  1871  ELACKIE  Lays  HigM.  184  His  full 
Mercy's  gracious  store  With  liberal  dash  thy  guilt  shall 
score  And  blot  the  sentence.  1879  Daily  Tel.  29  May,  The 
passage  in  the  will  containing  the  bequest  of  the  annuity 
to  the  noble  Lord  and  his  Lady  was  scored  out. 

t  8.  trans.  To  stripe,  braid.     Obs.  rare. 

1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  Dsb,  A  payre  of  Veluet  slops, 
scored  thicke  with  Lace. 

0.  Mus.  a.  To  write  down  in  score,  b.  lo  com- 
pose or  arrange  for  orchestral  performance. 

1839  HOOD  Storm  at  Hastings  xvi,  Handel  would  make 
the  gusty  organs  blow  Grandly,  and  a  rich  storm  in  music 
score  us!  1850  W.  IRVING  Goldsmith  xxxiv.  326  He  pre- 
tended to  score  down  an  air  as  the  poet  played  it.  1871  R. 
BROWSING  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangatt  1813  who  scores 
a  septett  true  for  strings  and  wind  Mulcted  must  be.  1884 
American  VIII.  94  Mr.  GUchrist  skilfully  scored  the  can- 
tata for  full  orchestra.  1885  Manchester  Exam,  g  Jan.  5/6 
The  Adagio  is  scored  with  great  beauty,  the  treatment  of  the 
wood  instruments  and  horns  being  especially  effective. 
III.  To  record  by  scores. 

1O.  To  record  (debts)  by  means  of  notches  on  a 
tally;  hence  to  write  down  as  a  debt.  Also  with  up. 

CX386  CHAUCER  ShipmatCs  T.  416  And,  if  so  be  I  faille, 
I  am  your  wyf ;  score  it  vp-on  my  taille,  And  I  shal  paye, 
as  soone  as  euer  I  may.  c  1460  Bk.  Citrtasye  407  in  Babcei 
fik.i  per-fore  on  his  ?erde  skore  shalle  he  Alle  messys  in 
halle  >at  seruet  be.  1530  PALSGR.  706/2,  I  score,  I  marke 
upon  a  tayle  or  score,  je  marque.  Score  it,  I  pray  you,  for 
forgettyng.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /K,  11.  iv.  29  Score  a  Pint 
of  liastard  in  the  Halfe  Moone.  1600  ROWLANDS  Lett. 
Humours  Blood  viii.  14  He. .scores  his  dyet  on  the  Vitlers 
post.  1631  HEVWOOD  Fair  Maid  of  West  \\.  15  When  I 
Drought  them  a  reckoning,  they  would  have  had  me  to  have 
scor'd  it  up.  1669  ETHEREDGE  Love  in  Tub  i.  ii,  The 
Chandler  refus'd  to  score  a  quart  of  Scurvy-grass.  1719 
D'URFEY  Pills  IV.  184  Let's.. keep  drinking  and  scoring 
brisk  Claret.  1749  FIRLDINC  Tom  Jones  \\\\.  xii,  Un- 
answered :  *  That  signifies  nothing :  Score  it  behind  the 
door '.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  Ixxxii,  Joe  provided  him 
with  a  slate,  upon  which  the  old  man  regularly  scored  up 
vast  account?.  1860  SALA  Badd.  Peerage  iv,  Pleading  some 
ridiculous  three-and-ninepence  scored  against  me  on  the  slate. 
fig.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxx.  760  And  certes  you  also 
..may  skore  up  this  for  none  of  the  least,  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  cxxii,  Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score.  1647 
N.  BACON  Disc.  Gov.  Eng.  i.  Ixiv.  (1739)  133  1"ne  Subject 
must  be  contented  rather  to  score  it  up  against  the  future, 
than  require  present  pay.  185*  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Toms 
C.  xxxvi,  I  won't  deal  with  you  now, . .  I'll  score  it  against  ye, 
and  some  time  I'll  have  my  pay  out  o1  yer  old  black  hide. 
1883  TYNDALL  in  Contemp.  Rev.  XLIV.  39  His  [Rumford's] 
inference  from  his  experiments  was  scored  in  favour  of  those 
philosophers  who  held  that  heat  is  a  form  of  motion. 

t  b.  To  score  (something)  on  a  person  or  thing : 
to  lay  to  the  charge  of,  to  impute  to.   Obs. 

1643  MILTON  Colasterfan  3  Bearing  us  in  hand  as  if  hee 
knew  both  Greek  and  Ebrew,  and  is  not  able  _to  spell  it; 
which  had  hee  been,  it  had  bin  either  writt'n  as  it  ought,  or 
scor'd  upon  the  Printer,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Surrey 
(1662)  in.  96  This  was  the  true  Cause  of  his  Execution, 
though  in  our  Chronicles  all  is  scored  on  his  complying  in 
a  Plot. 

fll.  intr.  To  run  up  a  score;  to  obtain  drink, 
goods,  etc.  on  credit.  Obs. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  K  i  b,  Pitch  and  pay,  they  will 
pray  all  day  :  score  &  borrow,  they  will  wish  him  much 
sorrow.  1631  HEVWOOD  Fair  Maid  of  West  \.  12  It  is  the 
commonest  thing  that  can  bee  for  these  Captaines  to  score 
and  to  score,  but  when  the  scores  are  to  be  paid,  Non  est 
inventns.  16. .  CLEVELAND  May  Day  xiv.  Wks.  (1687)  253 
Then  lose  the  Flood-gates  George,  wee'll  pay  or  score.  1727 
Philip  Quarll  83  Being  as  welcome  to  score,  as  with  ready 
Money.  1779  Mirror  No.  23  f  3  Which  title  [ sc.  of  an  honest 
fellow]  he  continued  to  enjoy.. while  he  had  credit  to  score 
for  his  reckoning. 

b.  trans.  To  add  (an  item)  to  one's  score ;   to 
incur  (a  debt).     In  quot.  fig. 

1681  DRYDEN  Sp.  Fryar  i.  i.  3  It  seems  the  holy  Stallion 
durst  not  score  Another  Sin  before  he  left  the  world. 

12.  trans.  To  enter  as  a  debtor.    Also  with  up. 
159*  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  G  j,  If  any  chaunce  to  go  on 

the  skore,  you  skore  him  when  he  is  a  sleepe,  and  set  vp 
a  grote  a  daye  more  than  he  hath.  1596  NASHE  Saffron. 
Walden  L  4  b,  He  stood  noted  or  scoard  for  it  in  their 
bookes  manieafairedayafter.  1639  FULLER  Holy  Warv.ix. 
(1640)244  By  dying  for  the  Crosse  [they  did]  crosse  the  score 
of  their  own  sinnes  and  score  up  God  for  their  debtour.  1801 
HvttTWGTON  God  Guardian  0/  Poor  64  Thus  I  scored  up  my 
blessed  Master,  who,  in  his  own  time,  always  discharged 
my  debts  with  honour.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  x.  x.  P  17 
You  may  earn  your  board  easily  enough,  by  scoring  up  the 
customers,  and  keeping  my  ledger. 

t  b.  To  score  up  :  to  placard  as  an  offender. 
1581  PETTIE  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  38  b,  I  thinke 
good  they  [flatterers]  were  scored  up  among  the  intollerable. 
1596  SHAKS.  Ta»t.  Shr.  Induct,  ii.  25  If  she  say  I  am  not 
xiiii.  d.  on  the  score  for  sheere  Ale,  score  me  vp  for  the  lyingst 
knaue  in  Christendome. 

13.  To  record  the  number  of  (anything)  by  notches 
or  marks ;  to  keep  an  account  of;  to  count  and  set 
down  the  number  of  (e.  g.  sheep).    Also  with  up. 

a  1400  Quatrefoil  of  Love  in  Fnrnivall  Miscell.  128  Oure 
werkes  are  wretyn  and  scorde,  In  a  role  of  recorde.  1571 
CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  \\.  ix.  (1633)  119  Wherein  the  age  to 
come  may  skore  him  among  the  auncient  Princes.  1609 
ROWLANDS  Whole  Crew  7  When  I  was  Maid,  with  Chalke 
behind  our  doore,  Some  fiue  and  forty  Suitors  I  did  score. 
1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart's  I  Vi se  Vieillard  40,  I  haue 
not  taken  vpon  mee  to  score  vp  all  the  accidents  and  occa- 
sions to  further  old  age.  1631  A.  WILSON  Swisser  in.  ii, 
Wee  will  score  vpSumms  Of  our  embraces.  1633  G.  HER- 
BERT Temple,  Good  Friday  iii,  Or  shall  each  leaf,  Which  falls 
in  Autumne,  score  a  grief?  1656  COWLEY  Anacreontics  vi. 
Poems  34  An  hundred  Loves  at  Athens  score,  At  Corinth 
write  an  hundred  more.  1681  DRYDEN  .$/*.  Fryar  i.  i.  6  We 
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were  in  hast ;  and  cou'd  not  stay  To  score  the  men  we 
kill'd:  But  there  they  lye.  1681  —  Ads.  $  Achit.  i.  542 
Such  were  the  tools;  but  a  whole  Hydra  more  Remains  of 
sprouting  heads  too  long  to  score. 

14.  In  a  game  or  contest :  To  set  down  in  the 
score  :  often  with  complementary  obj.  Chiefly  in 
passive. 


262/2  (Ringoal)  If  the  ring  hit  the  goal-post  and  glance  off 
it  through  the  goal,  it  shall  score  a  point  to  the  server. 
b.  intr*  To  make  points  in  a  game  or  contest : 


hindrance  may  order  a  Notch  to  be  Scored.  i96zLillywhitets    \ 
Cricket  Scores  fy  Biogr,  1.22  Leg-before-wicketwasalsointro-     , 
duced  about  this  time  [1775],  but  at  first  simply  scored  down 
as  bowled.     Ibid.  191  [Aug.  12-15,  1795]  In  this  match  '  leg- 
before-wicket'  is  found  scored  for  the  first  time.    1899  Hur- 
ling/tarn Club  Ritlesz^\  If  abird  that  has  been  shot  at  perches 
or  settles  on  the  top  of  the  fence, . .  it  is  to  be  scored  a  lost  bird. 
b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  record  the  points  in  a  game 
or  contest,  to  act  as  scorer. 

1846  W.  DENISON  Sk,  Players  n  Mr.  Whittaker.  .accom- 
panied Mr.  Mynn,  and  scored  for  him.  1862  Lilly-white's 
Cricket  Scores  fy  Biogr.  I.  244  No  one  was  bowled  out  on  the 
England  side,  therefore  (owing  to  the  imperfect  way  of  scoring 
at  this  period  (i  798])  it  is  impossible  to  say  who  got  the  wickets. 
1891  W,  G.  GRACE  in  Outdoor  Games  14  The  great  thing  in 
keeping  score,  after  keeping  it  correctly,  is  to  score  neatly. 

15.  trans.  Of  a  player  or  competitor:  To  add  (so    i 
many  points)  to  one's  score.  Also  said  of  an  incident 
in  the  game  :  To  count  for  (so  many  points)  in  a 
player's  score.    Phr.  to  score  a  miss :  see  Miss  *£.1 

174*  HOYLE  Whist  8,  A  and  B  are  to  score  10  Points. 
1782  BURNBY  in  Kentish  Gaz.  20-3  Nov.,  Now  the  Batsman 
.  .Sends  the  Ball  Over  all  Scores  six  Notches  for  the  feat. 
1833  NYREN  Yng.  Cricketers  Tutor  81  When  a  batter., 
was  scoring  more  runs  than  pleased  our  general,  he  would 
put  Mann  in  to  give  him  eight  or  twelve  balls.  1850  '  BAT  * 
Cricketer's  Man.  100  Pilch  scored  sixty-one.  1856  (CAPT. 
CRAWLF.Y  '  Billiards  (1859)  33  My  first  stroke  scored  three. 
1862  'CAVENDISH*  Whist  (1879)  2  To  score  honours  is  not 
sufficient ;  they  must  be  called  at  the  end  of  the  hand.  1869 
TROLLOPE  He  knewt  etc.  xxli.  (1878)  125  On  the  present 
occasion  a  great  many  sixpenny  points  [at  whist]  were 
scored.  1883  Manchester  Exam.  13  July  5/5  Two  batsmen  J 
of  the  Harrow  eleven,  .scored  respectively  100  and  135. 
1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  264/2  (Curling)  Soutert  to  score  a  love 
game  ;  not  to  allow  the  opponents  to  score.  1898  Ibid.  II. 


said  of  a  player  or  competitor ;  also,  of  a  card  or 
an  incident  in  the  game. 

1844  MARDON  Billiards  115  But,  should  the  striker  not 
score,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  opponent  to  break  them  or 
not.  Ibid.  116  If  either  of  the  balls  lodge  on  a  cushion,  it  is 
off  the  table  ;  and  should  a  canon  or  hazard  be  made,  it  does 
not  score.  iSfisLvrroN  My Navtlvxji&i  It  might  score  well  in 
the  game.  1861  Lilly-white's  Cricket  Scores  <y  Biogr.  1. 440 
William  Beldham  was  now  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  still 
continued  to  score  largely.  1873  BENNETT  &  '  CAVENDISH  ' 
Billiards  417  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  combine  safety 
with  an  attempt  to  score.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  676/1  The 
player  whose  ball  is  in  hand  cannot  score,  unless  he  play  his 
bailout  of  baulk  before  striking  the  object-ball.  1889  Field 
12  Jan.  47/3  Spit  drew  out  three  lengths,  scored  thrice,  and 
after  a  few  exchanges  with  Gradation,  picked  puss  up. 

c.  To  count  or  be  reckoned  in  a  score. 

1885  Field  19  Dec.  847/1  The  hazard  scores  to  the  striker. 

16.  transf.  and  fig.  (chiefly  colloq.}  a.  trans* 
To  gain,  win  (a  success,  etc.). 

1883  J.  HAWTHORNE  Dust  xv.  124  She  felt  that  she  had 
scored  the  first  success  in  the  encounter.  1884  Athenxnm 
24  May  658  Occasionally  the  latter  editor  scores  a  point. 
1884  Manchester  Exam.  12  Mays/3  La51  Vear  he  scored 
two  unequivocal  successes.  1885  Ibid.  13  Jan.  5/1  Prince 
Bismarck  has  at  length  scored  a  victory  in  his  impracticable 
Reichstag.  1908  Athenanttn  27  June  786/2  Though  never 
exactly  profound,  Macaulay  invariably  scores  his  point. 

b.  intr.  To  achieve  a  success;  to  make  a  hit. 
To  score  off  (a  person)  :  to  gain  a  triumph  over,  to 
make  a  point  at  the  expense  of. 

1882  '  LUCAS  MALET  '  Mrs.  Lorimer  i.  xiii,  For  once  she 
felt  she  had  scored  off  her  adversary.  1884  lllustr.  Lond. 
Neius  29  Nov.  522/1  The  hat  was  cut  and  smashed,  the  lord's 
head  was  uninjured  ;  so  that,  happily,  the  lord  may  be  said 
to  have  '  scored  ',  1887  DOYLE  Study  in  Scarlet  (1892)  87, 
I  told  you  that,  whatever  happened,  Lestrade  and  Gregson 
would  be  sure  to  score.  1890  SAINTSBURY  in  New  Rev.  jFeb. 


d 
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most  beloved  friends  and  relatives. 

IV.  17.  intr.  To  '  go  off  at  score '  (see  SCORE 
sb.  3  b). 

1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  xxxviii.  160  They  [the 
hounds]  score  away  full  cry  on  getting  upon  more  propitious 
ground.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  583/1  (Fox-hunting)  Scoring* 
Hounds  l  score '  when  the  whole  pack  speak  to  a  strong 
scent. 

Scored  (sko»jd),///.  a.  [f.  SCORE  v.  +  -ED1.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. ;  Marked  with  lines,  furrows, 
or  grooves. 

1535  in  Weaver  Wells  With  (1800)  208  To  henry  my  son, 
a  red  scoryd  cow.  1775  SCHUVLER  in  Sparks  Corr.  Anter. 
Rev.  (1853)  I-4*i  I.. beg  you  to  erase  the  scored  part  of  the 
letter  after  perusal.  1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.  s.v.,  Scored 
Stem,  exaratns  caulis,  marked  deeply  with  parallel  lines, 
or  rather  grooves.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I. 
210  Seeds  2,  egg-oblong,  convex  and  scored  on  one  side. 
1854  HOOKER  Himal.  Jrnls.  II.  xviii.  45  With  ragged  bark, 
and  scored  timbers,  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Scored 
Pulley,  a  pulley  grooved  around  its  perimeter  for  a  round 
band.  1897  Booksellers  Catai.  Oct.  10/1, 4  vols  in  2,  cr.  8vo, 
full  bound  scored  russia. 


SCOKIATED. 

tScO'rel,  sko'rrell.  Obs.  ?  Loppings  of  trees. 

1671  Maiden  (Essex)  Borough  Deeds  (Bundle  97.  no.  2),  To 
John  Wright  for  one  load  of  skorrell  and  three  load  of  slag 
wood  to  make  a  groyn.  1817  J.  MAYER  Sportsman's  Direct. 
(ed.  2)  128  To  take  the  mantle  off  the  water,  lash  bits  of 
scorels,  about  four  feet  long,  to  each  other  [etc.J. 

Scorel,  obs.  form  of  SQUIRREL. 

Scoreless  (sko»ules),  a.  [f.  SCORE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Making  no  '  score  '  or  mark. 

1611  J.  DAVIES  Rights  Living  <$•  Dead  (Grosart)  69  Thy 
patient  bearing  this  thy  Scourge  (or  Crosse)  Doth  make  it 
scorelesse. 

2.  In  a  game :  Having  no  score. 

1885  Field  4  Apr.  447/1  When  both  their  hands  had  been 
disposed  of  they  were  still  scoreless.  1890  Times  20  May 
n/i  Three  Notts  batmen  had  been  got  out  scoreless. 

Scorer  (sko»Tai),    [f.  SCORE  v.  +  -EE  *.] 

1.  One  who  marks  trees  for  felling. 

1394 in  Archseologia  XXIV.  310  Et  sic  deficient  ij  lodes 
xij  pedes  [meremiij  unde  respondent  le  scorer  et  le  carier  et 
alii  ministri  ibidem.  1880  Lumberman's  Gaz.  ^  Jan.  28 
The  scorers  and  liner  fell  the  trees  and  roughly  trim  the 
two  opposite  sides. 

2.  Any  instrument  used  for  scoring  (see  o,uots.). 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  vi.  290/2  The  Scorer  is  a  round 

piece  of  Iron-plate  fixed  in  another  long  piece,.. with  this 
Taylors  score,  or  make  a  mark  on  Cloth  before  they  venture 
to  cut  it.  1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  374  The 
scorer  is  a  well  known  instrument  used  by  woodmen  in 
marking  numbers  on  timber  trees.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  2056  Scorer  (Joinery]^  an  instrument  employed  to 
cut  transversely  the  face  of  a  board  to  enable  it  to  be  planed 
without  slivering. 

3.  In  a  game  or  contest :  One  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  score. 

1773  Kentish  Cricketers  in  Canterbury  Jrnl.  21-8  Sept., 
And  underneath  the  shady  tree  The  Scorer's  fix'd  the  Runs 
to  see.  1833  NYREN  Yng.  Cricketer's  Tutor  65  The  whole 
eleven,  witli  the  umpire  and  scorer,  were  conveyed  in  one 
caravan.  1837  DICKENS  Picfav  .vii,The  umpires  were  stationed 
behind  the  wickets;  the  scorers  were  prepared  to  notch  the 
runs,  1890  W.  CAMP  in  Century  Ma%.  June  206  There  is 
one  scorer,  who  records  the  order  in  which  contestants  finish, 
as  well  as  their  time. 

4.  One  who  makes  a  score. 

1884  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  16  July  8/2  The  highest  scorer  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  Queen's  Prize.  1901  Scotsman  n  Mar. 
4/8  Credit  must  be  given  to  Bell,  to  whom  the  scorer  was 
indebted  for  getting  the  ball. 

Scorey,  variant  of  SCAUEIE, 

Scorf,  Scorfy,  obs.  ff.  SCOKF,  SCDRVY  a. 

Soorge,  obs.  var.  SCOURGE  j£.l,  sb?,  and  v. 

Ii  Scoria  (skos-ria).  PI.  8coriffi(sk6»irii;)  and 
(rarely)  sctvriaa.  Cf.  SCORIUM,  SCORY.  [L.  scoria 
dross,  a.  Gr.  a/cupta,  f.  cteujp  dung.  Cf.  K.  sfort'e.'] 

1.  The  slag  or  dross  remaining  after  the  smelting 
out  of  a  metal  from  its  ore.     Also  transf. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xliv.  (1495)  568  Syndre 
hyght  Scoria  and  is  the  fylth  of  yren  that  is  clensyd  therfro  in 
fyre.  1601  HOLLAND  /V/wyxxxm.  iv.  II.  46^Thegrosse  sub- 
stance cast  up  from  the  pot  or  vessell  &  swimming  aloft,  .is 
named  Scoria.  1683  DIGBY  Chym.  Secrets  105  See  that  you 
do  not  cast  away  the  Scoria.  1758  REID  tr.  Masquer's  Chym. 
1. 146  These  floating  matters  take  the  name  of  Scoriae.  1878 
NEWCOMB  Pop.  Astron.  in.  it  245  Dark  patches,  like  scoria, 
floating  on  the  molten  surface  of  the  photosphere.  1887 
A.  M.  BROWN  Anim.  Alkaloids  144  Those  alkaloids  and 
extractive  matters.. must  be  regarded  as  veritable  scoria, 
resulting  in  the  processes  of  physiological  combustion  of 
the  elements  of  the  organic  tissues. 

fig.  1808  BENTHAM  -5V.  Reform  41  So  redundant  is  the 
population  of  the  Inner  House  found  to  be,,  .so  large  the 
proportion  of  the  mass  that  runs  into  scoriae  [etc.).  1836 
EMERSON  Nature,  Lang.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  154  '  Material  ob- 
jects', said  a  French  philosopher,  'are  necessarily  kinds  of 
scoria  of  the  substantial  thoughts  of  the  creator  '. 

2.  Rough  clinker-like  masses  formed  by  the  cool- 
ing of  the  surface  of  molten  lava  upon  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  distended  by  the  expansion  of  im- 
prisoned gases. 

1792  UKLKNAP  Hist.  New  Hantfsh.  III.  37  A  company  of 
persons,  .have  found  further  evidences  of  internal  fires; 
particularly  a  large  quantity  of  scoriae.  1830  HERSCHEL 
Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  204  The  ejected  scoria  of  volcanoes  are 
receptacles  in  which  mineral  products  previously  unknown 
are  constantly  discovered.  1896  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Corleone 
ii.  (1898)  16  A  barren  stretch  of  burnt  lava  and  scoriae,  which 
had  descended .  .from  some  lower  crater  of  the  volcano. 

attrib.  1871  C.  KING  Sierra  Nevada  xi.  235  The  further 
ascent  lies  up  along  scoria  ridge  of  loose,  red,  pumiceous  rock. 

Scoriae  (sko»'risek),  a.   [f.  prec.  +  -AC.]  =next. 

a  1849  P°.E  &fa  fame  i£  These  were  days  when  my  heart 
was  volcanic  As  the  scoriae  livers  that  roll.  1878  LANGLF.V 
in  Newcomb  Pop.  Astron.  280  Views  which  regard. .the 
spots  as  analogous,  .to  scoriae  matter. 

fig.  1870  FRISWELL  Mod.  Men  of  Lett.  xvi.  275  There  is 
something  scoriae  about  the  face,  as  if  the  fires  of  a  volcano 
had  nearly  burnt  themselves  out.  1876  FARRAR  Marlb, 
Serm.  iii.  26  They  rush  madly  to  the  '  scoriae  fire  of  passion ' 
and  consume  their  very  beings  with  draughts  of  its  liquid  fire. 

Scoriaceous  (skoari^-Jas),  a.  [f.  SCORIA.  + 
-ACEOUS.  Cf.  F.  scoriact.]  Having  the  nature  of 
scoria. 

i-j"]6Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  527  Since  it  has  no  one  character 
of  scoriaceous  matters  melted  by  artificial  fire.  1821  H.  £. 
LLOYD  tr.  Kotzebue's  Voy.  III.  352  Scoriaceous  Lava,  re- 
sembling the  dross  of  a  forge.  188*  GEIKIE  Ttxt  Bk.  Geol. 
ii.  ii.  $  3.  89  Portions.. are  called  scoriaceous,  this  being  the 
character  of  the  rough  clinker-like  scoria;  of  a  recent  lava 
stream. 

Scoria  ted  (skovri/'ted),  ///.  a.    [f.  SOOBIA  + 
-ATE  3  +  -ED  *.]     Reduced  to  scoria,  scorified. 
1891  New  Rev.  Oct.  325  Hideous  tracts  of  scoriated  refuse. 


SCOBIATION. 

t  Scoria'tion.  06s.  rare.  [Aphetic  form  of 
EXCORIATION.]  =  EXCORIATION  3. 

1581  HESTER  Sccr.  Phiorav.  in.  li.  73  The  oyle  of  Vitrioll 
healeth  all  the  Scoriaciones  of  the  mouth. 

Scorie,  variant  of  SCAUBIE. 

Scorificatioii  (sko^rifik^-Jsn).  [f.  SCORIFY; 
see  -KICAT1ON.]  The  process  of  reducing  to  scoria  ; 
formation  of  scoria  or  slag ;  spec,  as  a  method  of 
refining  or  assay. 

1754  LEWIS  in  Phil.  Trails.  XLVIII.  683  The  scorification 
and  dissipation,  which  most  of  the  metals  suffer  in  the  fire. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Ofcr.Mcch.  762  If. .the  extremity  of  the 
hook. .is  covered  with  a  thin,  shining,  smooth  crust, -the 
Mjorification  is  p_erfect.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.  s.v., 
The  operation  involves  roasting,  fusion,  and  scorification 
proper,  or  the  formation  of  a  slag. 

attrib.  1877  Gt.%Siltjcrstiiith's  Haiidbk.  18  The  scorifica- 
tion process,  .is.. applicable  to  the  assay  of  all  kinds  of 
argentiferous  ores. 

b.  transf.  (Cf.  SCORIA  2.) 

1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Presid.  Addr.  Geol.  Sue.  72  We  may 
conclude  that  the  peridotic  rocks.. are  the  most  direct  pro- 
ducts of  a  scorification  which  took  place  at  an  enormously 
remote  epoch.  Ibid.  73  Such  is  the  metallurgical  sense  in 
which  the  scorification  of  the  globe  is  intended  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Scorified  (skoa-rifeid),  fpl.  a.  £f.  SCORIFY  + 
-ED !.]  Reduced  to  the  form  of  scoria. 

1815  Ediu.  Rev.  XXV.  99  The  scorified  remains  of  a  cur- 
rent of  lava.  1878  RAMSAY  Phys.  Gtol.  614  The  scorified 
ramparts  of  the  forts  in  Bohemia. 

Scorifier  (skoa'rifaiaj).  [f.  SCORIFY  +  -ER!.] 
A  vessel  of  fire-clay  used  in  the  process  of  the 
purification  of  metals  in  assaying. 

1758  REID  tr.  Macyver's  Chym.  I.  177  These  vessels  are 
called  Tests,  or  Sconfiers  :  they  are  scarce  ever  used  but  in 
the  Docimastic  art,  that  is,  in  making  small  Assays  of  ores. 
1861  J.  PERCY  Metallurgy,  Fuel,  etc.  456  Scorifiers  or  roast- 
ing dishes.  1881  Metal  World  No.  6.  83  The  scorifier  must 
be  large  enough  to  admit  the  charge  without  filling  it. 

ScpriforinCskooTifpjm),^.  [f. SCORIA  +  -FORM.] 
Having  the  form  of  scoria,  resembling  scoria. 

1794  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  169  The  substance., 
melts  into  a  scoriform  mass.  1862  G.  P.  SCKOPE  Volcanoes 
23  Instantaneously  congealed  into  a  thick  scoriform  crust. 
1871  Hartwig's  Subterr.  World  vi.  62  The  black  chaotic 
rocks  of  scoriform  lava  which  form  the  floor  of  the  crater. 

Scorify  (skoo-rifai),  v.     [f.  SCORIA  +  -FT.] 

1.  trans.  To  reduce  to  scoria  or  slag. 

1754  LEWIS  in  PAH.  Trans.  XLVIII.  686  Mixtures  of 
plalma  with  bismuth.. were.. scorified  in  assay-crucibles. 
1822  IMISON  Set.  fy  Art  II.  214  The  lead  which  in  this 
operation  is  scorified,  and  scorifies  along  _with  it  the  imper- 
fect metals.  1864  Q.  Jrnl.  Sci.  1. 492  The  iron  is  fused  under 
an  oxidizing  flame,  by  which  about  10  °/o  is  scorified. 

2.  To  convert  (lava)  into  scoria. 

1851  T.  Ross  tr.  Humboldfs  Trav.  I.  ii.  115  Wherever 
these  lavas  are  scorified,  and  where  they  have  a  shining 
surface, . .  the  development  of  vegetation  is  extremely  slow. 

Scoring  (sk5a-rirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.ScoREz/.  +  -ING'.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SCORE  in  various  senses ; 
an  instance  of  this. 

ly&St.PapersHcn.  F///.XI.  MsM'Seymourwho landed 
here  yesternyght . . ,  scapyng  a  scoryng,  beyng  chased  furst  by 
that  knave  cowerd  Burley,  and  put  in  gret  dawnger  with  the 
shot  of  a  sacre.  1592  GREENE  Disput.  Hee  fy  Shee  Conny<. 
F4,_Hearing  how  that  poore  woman  did  finde  fault  with  his 
scoring,  the  Gentleman  not  only  put  her  out  of  doores  with- 
out wages,  but  would  haue  arrested  her.  1698  PLOT  Black- 
lead  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  183  [Called)  by  Dr.  Merret, 
Nigrica  Fabrilis,  from  its  use  in  Scoring.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  11.  (1780),  Assembler,  to  unite  the  several 
pieces  of.. a  ship,  as  by. .scarfing,  scoring,  tenanting,  &c. 
1885  Athenxum  4  Apr.  446/1  The  bold  drawing  and  em- 
phatic scoring  of  the  graver.  1893  F.  F.  MOORE  /  Forbid 
Banns  (1899)  109  Julian  did  not  admire  this  'scoring 'on 
Bertha's  part. 

2.  concr.  Lines  or  figures  scored. 

1688  KauaArwmrf  m.  iii.  94/1  Scoreing  or  Strick  lines 
on  the  Canvice  to  sow  straight.  1864  Reader  13  Feb.  209/3 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson.. referred  to  the  scorings  of  human 
or  animal  forms  on  rocks.  1890  St.  Nicholas  Nov.  66/2  In 
the  sandstone,  .the  deep,  broad  scorings  can  be  plainly  seen. 

3.  altrib.  :    scoring  board,  a  board  on  which 
the  state  of  the  score  at  a  match  or  contest  is 
shown ;  scoring-book,  a  book  in  which  the  scores 
of  games  are  entered  ;  scoring  engine  Naut.,  a 
machine  for  scoring  blocks;    scoring  iron  (see 
quot.  1688) ;  scoring-knife,  a  knife  for  marking 
turf;  scoring  machine  =  scoring  engine ;  also,  a 
machine  for  scoring  cardboard  for  making  boxes 
(Knight   Diet.    Mech.    1884);    scoring-sheet  - 
score-sheet;    scoring  stroke   Golf,   a  stroke   in 
score-play;    scoring-table  Cricket,  the  table  at 
which  the  scorer  or  scorers  sit. 

1894  Times  16  July  8/1  The  Scottish  eight  was  at  least 
nine  points  better  than  the  *  scoring  boards  gave  them  credit 
for  being.  1856  '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit.  Rural  Sports  m.  j.  i. 
490/2  (Cricket),  "Scoring-books  (Lillywhite's).  1883  F.  M. 
CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  vii,  The  little  card-box  and  the 
sconng-book  of  the  players.  1839  URE  Did.  Arts  >47  The 

scoring  engine  receives  two  blocks  .  .and  forms  the  groove 
round  theirlongest  diameters  for  the  reception  of  their  ropes 

r  straps.  1688  Hoi  ME  Armoury  in.  ix.  397/1  A  'Soaring 
Iron...  With  this.,  they  Scoarc  and  run  Vemes  on  the  Leather. 
1715  Bradley  s  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Green-plot,  After  the  Lines 
are  thus  scored  out  with  a  sharp  'Scoring-knife.  1845  F.ncycl. 
Metrop.  VIII.  298/1  Scoring  the  blocks,  .is  performed  by  the 
%scormg  Machine.  1891  W.  G.  GRACE  in  Outdoor  Games  15 

Scormg.sheet.    Match  played  at   Bilbery.     1857  HUGHES 
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Tom  Brown  n.  viii, '  How  many  runs  ? '  Away  scamper  three 
boys  to  the  *scoring-table. 

Scorious  (skoa-riss),^.    [f.  ScoRlA  +  -ous.]    Of 
the  nature  of  scoria  ;  abounding  in  scoria. 


scorious  Nature.  1816  P.  CLEAVELAND  Min.  256  In  porous 
or  scorious  lavas,  the  crystals  are  more  friable  and  opaque, 
than  those  in  more  compact  lavas.  1853  Tn.  Ross  tr.  Hum- 
boldfs  Trav.  I.  ii.  73  These  debris  form  a  wall  of  scorious 
rock.  1862  MRS.  SI-EID  Last  Yrs.  India  34  Aden — shrub- 
less,  flowerless,  dusky,  grim,  and  scorious. 

t  ScO'rium.  Obs.  Erroneously  formed  sing,  to 
SCORIA,  mistaken  for  a  neut.  pi. 

1681  GREW  Mitsxum  m.  §  ii.  i.  325  The  Scorium  of  the 
Freybergick  S[Hver]  Ore.  1705  ADUISON  Italy,  Antiq.  near 
Naples  237  As  we  see  the  Scorium  of  Metals  always  gathers 
into  a  solid  Piece* 

tScOTken,^.  In  3  (Ormin)  scorrcneun.  [?a. 
QN.skorpna  to  be  shrivelled,  i.skorpenn  shrivelled.] 
In  passive  ;  To  be  scorched  or  parched. 

cizoo  ORMIN  1474  pe  rlhhte  dom  iss  starrc  &  harrd  &  all 
be  rihhte  wraeche,  Swa  summ  itt  waere  scorrcnedd  laf  batt  iss 
wibbutenn  crummess.  Ibid.  8626  Forr  batt  te  land  wass 
dris^edd  all  &  scorrcnedd  burrh  be  druhhbe. 

t  ScO'rkle,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [?  Altered  form  of 
prec.]  trans.  To  scorch. 

t  J374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  ii.  met  vi.  (Camb.  MS.)  (1886)  43 
And  ek  nero  gouernede  alle  be  poeples  bat  the  vyolent  wynd 
nothus  scorklith  \Addit.  MS.  scorchib;  orig.  has  torret], 
and  bakyth  the  brennyng  sandes  by  hys  drye  hete.  c  1440 
Promp.  Pan'.  450/1  Scorklyd,  itstittatus.  Scorkelyn,  nstulo. 
Scorklynge  [v.r.  ScorkelyngL  nstiilacio. 

Scorn  (skpjn),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  2-3  skarn,  3 
scarn,  scharne.  0.  2-7  scorne,  3-4  schorn, 
3-7  skorn,  4  scheme,  4-7  skorne,  6  Si:  scrone, 
2-  scorn.  [Early  ME.  skarn,  scharne,  aphetic  a. 
OF.  extant)  esc/iam  —  Pr.  esquern-s,  Sp.  escarniot 
Pg.  escamho,  It.  scheme ;  a  Com.  Rom.  word  of 
Teut.  origin:  cf.  OHG.  skern^  MHG.  schem,  OS. 
scern,  early  mod.Du.  scheme  mockery,  sport. 

The  0  forms,  which  both  in  the  sb.  and  in  the  vb.  appear 
equally  early  with  the  a  forms,  are  not  easy  to  account  for. 
The  remarkable  similarity  of  form  and  sense  with  \t.scornare, 
lit.  to  deprive  of  the  horns  (: — popular  L.  *ex-cornare^  f.  L. 
cornie  horn),  hence  to  disgrace,  slander,  deride,  scorno  (vbl. 
sb.)  dishonour,  insult,  contempt,  has  given  rise  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  form  of  the  Eng.  words  may  have  been 
influenced  by  OF.  escorner  (mod.F.  ecorner)  to  deprive  of 
horns,  But  although  the  Fr.  verb  occurs  (rarely)  in  the 
i6th  c.  with  the  sense  '  to  put  to  confusion  *, '  to  mock ',  this 
seems  to  be  a  late  adoption  from  Italian;  OF,  escorner 
has,  besides  its  literal  meaning,  only  the  transferred  sense 
to  despoil.  In  the  i6th  and  i7th  c.  the  It.  word  may  perh. 
have  influenced  the  Kng.  literary  use.] 

1.  Mockery,  derision,  contempt ;  in  mod.  use, 
indignant  or  passionate  contempt. 

a.  ciioo  ORMIN  4402  J?att  tu  ne  take  nohht  wibb  skarn, 
Wibb  haebinng.ne  wibb  idell.pe  name  off  ure  Laferrd  Crist. 
Ibid.  4876,  &  all  onn  hsebing  &  o  skarn  Off  me  ga|»  e^whaer 
spaeche.  c  1*05  LAV.  17307  pa  be  king  Gillomar  makede 
mucchel  hoker  &  scarn. 

ft.  <  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  169  po  ne  mihte  no  man  for 
stenche  cumen  him  enden.  .ac  mestmannegremedehim  mid 
scorne.  aiz*$Ancr.  A'.  106  Amid  be  muo^  me  gurde  him 
sumecherre,  inch  re5e,  ase  me  to  beot  his  cheokcn,  &  spette 
him  a  schorn  [v.r.  o  scharne].  c  xzoo  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  255/8 
Gret  scorn  heo  hadden  of  alle  bulke :  bat  icristnede  were. 
1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  12495  With  skorne  wenest 
bou  be  quyte  As  a  fals  ypocryte.  1340  Ayenb,  22  pe  vifte 
out-kestinge  of  be  ilke  stocke  is  scorn.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  x.  304  In  scole  bere  is  scorne  but  if  a  clerke  wil  lerne. 


be  cyte  of  Rome.  i5a6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  259 
The  vestymentes  [betokeneth]  the  garmentes  in  y°  whiche 
our  Sauyour  was  clothed  in  scorne.  1518  LYNDESAY  Dremc 
•-'132  Ouhilk  bled  with  efTusioun,  With  scrone  and  derisioun, 
And  deit  with  confusioun,  Confirmand  our  peace.  1599 
SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  n.  iii.  133  Shall  I,  saies  she,  that  haue 


iy  just  disdain  Of  her  negle~. 

above  that  Passion  born,  Did  pride  to  pride  oppose,  and 
scorn  to  scorn.  1719  OZELL  tr.  Misson's  Mem.  ty  Ofaerv. 
25  The  Bull,  immoveable,  looks  down  upon  the  Dog  with 
an  Eye  of  Scorn.  1781  COWI-ER  Table-T.  201  Or  tell  me,  if 
you  can,  what  pow'r  maintains  A  Briton's  scorn  of  arbitrary 
chains?  1866  SWINBURNE  Select.fr.  Byron  Pref.  15  Scorn 
is  briefer  silent :  anger  alone  finds  vent  in  violent  iteration 
and  clamorous  appeal.  i88a  'OuiDA*  Maremma  I.  25  His 
great  black  eyes  mazing  in  a  scorn  he  strove  to  assume. 

b.  Alliteratively  coupled  with  scathe.    Sc.  and 
arch. 

a  1300  [see  SCATHE  sb.  2  d].  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxii. 
(tustiu)  767  lustine  &  cypriane  of  f>e  caldrone  son  wes  tane 
als  hale  &  fere,  but  schath  &  scheme,  as  bai  ware  of  bare 
modir  borne  !  c  1400  [see  SCATHE  sb.  sd],  a  1585  MONT- 
COMKKIK  Cherrie  ff  Sloe  211  As  skorne  cummis  commonlie 
with  skaith.  1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Montrose  iv.  And  at  the  best 
I  shall  be  ill  enough  off,  getting  both  the  scaith  and  the  scorn. 
1864  [^ee  SCATHE  sb.  2  d]. 

c.  personified. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xlii.  81  Thrucht  Skornes  noss  thai 
put  a  prik,  This  he  wes  banist  and  gat  a  blek.  1599  SHAKS. 
Muck  Ado  in.  L  51  Dtsdaine  and  Scorne  ride  sparkling  in 
her  eyes,  Mis-prizing  what  they  looke  on.  1613  I.  DAVIES 
Muses  Teares  (Grosart)  5  For  Hate,  by  feare,  is  held  from 
bold  Attempt :  But,  Scorne  doth  make  it  daring.  1742 
GRAY  Eton  73  Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise,  Then  whirl 
the  wretch  from  high,  To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice,  1833 


SCORN. 

\    T.  HOOK  Parsons  Dau.  n.  vi,  The  mark  for  scorn  to  point 
I    his  finger  at. 

2.  A    manifestation    of    contempt ;    a    derisive 
utterance  or  gesture ;  a  taunt,  an  insult,  arch. 

c  1275  LAY.  29564  And  subbe  gfeiden]  hine  on  mid  hire  foule 
scornes.  a  1330  Otuel  1316  po  otuwel  sau?  is  cheke  bon,  He 
?af  clarel  a  skorn  a  non.  c  14x0  Sir  Cleges  393  He  cam 
anon,  and  teryde  natt,  Wythout  any  skorn.  1523  SKKLTON 
Garl.  Laur.  1382  Also  a  deuoute  Prayer  to  Moyses  hornis, 
Metrifyde  merely,  medelyd  with  scornis.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth. 
iv.  i.  83  Do  but  encaue  your  selfe,  And  marke  the  Fleeres,  the 
Gybes,  and  notable  Scornes  That  dwell  in  euery  Region  of 
his  face.  1692  R.  L'£STRANGE  Fables  xi.  12  What  Man 
then  that  is  not  stark  Mad,  will  Voluntarily  Expose  himself 
to  the.  .Scorns  of  Great  Men  !  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem. 
Ixix.  9,  I  met  with  scoffs,  I  met  with  scorns  From  youth 
and  babe  and  hoary  hairs. 

3.  fa.  Matter  for  scorn,  something  contemptible. 
(Cf.  to  think  scant  in  4.)   Obs.     b.  An  object  of 
mockery  or  contempt. 

ci35oZ;£;  Rood  (ifyi)  81  Scho.. trowed  no  vertu  in  be 
tre ;  Hir  thoght  it  was  scorne  in  hlr  wit  pat  ober  men  so 
honord  it.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xxi.  6  But  as  for  me,  I  am 
a  worms  and  no  man  :  a  very  scorne  of  men  and  the  outca>t 
of  the  people.  1590  SHAKS.  Coin.  Err.  iv.  iv.  106  Thou., 
art  confederate  with  a  damned  packe,  To  make  a  loathsome 
abiect  scorne  of  me.  1671  MILTON  Sainscn  34  Made  of  my 
Enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze.  1692  R.  L'Esi  RANGE  Fables 
ccxxiii.  195  But  in  a  Dead  Calm,  a  Man  loses  his  Spirits,  and 
lies  in  a  Manner  Expos'd,  as  the  Scorn  and  Spectacle  of  111 
Fortune.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  57.  29  Let  him  live  to  be 
the  Scorn  of  every  Honest  Man.  1870  BKYANT  Iliad  I.  in. 
82  A  scandal  and  a  scorn  To  all  who  look  on  thee. 

4.  Phr.  t  To  bring)  f  drive  to  scorn,  to  shame, 
disgrace;  ^to  do  (a  person)  scornt  to  insult ;  f  to 
gel  the  scorn  (Sc.),  to  be  treated  with  contumely; 
t  to  hold,  f  have  scorn  at^of^  to  entertain  a  feeling 
of  contempt  for;  to  laugh  to  scorn,  now  arch,  and 
literary  (see  LAUGH  v.  3) ;    f  to  make  scorn  a/,  to, 
to  mock,  deride  ;  f  to  put  a  scorn  ony  upon,  to  offer 
indignity  to  ;    to  speak  scorn  of,  to  revile,  speak 
opprobriously  of ;  f  to  take  scorn  at,  to  despise ; 
t  to  take  scorn,  to  be  indignant  that,  to  disdain  to 
do  something  ;  f  to  take  at  or  in  scorn,  to  feel  as 
an  indignity;  to  think  scorn  of t  to  despise;  to  think 
(it}  scorn,  to  disdain  (const,  that  or  inf.],  now  arch. 
and  literary. 

In  the  i6-i7th  c.foitl  often  appears  as  an  intensive  quali- 
fication of  scorn  in  these  phrases.  Cf.  quot.  c  1275  in  2. 

a  1300  [see  DRIVE  v.  17 J.  c\yK>Beues  1357  Beues.Jou} 
hem  alle  ber  to  scorn,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNEC/^W*.  Wact  (Rolls) 
5391  Scorn  hym  bought,  &swor  his  heued  ber  truage  schotd 
nought  so  be  leued.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  16701  (Fairf.)  To 
hym  mekyll  scorne  they  made,  a  1400-50  Alexander  641 
If  anyscolere  in  be  scqle  his  skorne  at  him  makis,  He  skiipis 
him  full  skathely  bot  if  he  skyp  belter,  t  1400  MAUNDKV. 
(Roxb.)  xxii.  103  pise  smale  men  base  als  grete  scorne  at  be 
grete  men.  c  1430  C/iev.  Assigne  264  And  he  of  suche  one 
gret  skorne  he  powte.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vm.  xvi. 
297  Syre  Sagramore  loked  vpon  syre  Tristram  and  hadde 
scorne  of  his  wordes.  Ibid.  x.  iii.  417  That  strong  knyght 
toke  his  wordes  at  scorne  and  said  he  said  it  for  mockery. 
1523  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  <$•  Lett.  (1902)  I.  38  They 
wold  thynck  grete  skorne,  to  take  lether  for  our  prynue. 
153S  COVERDALE  PS.  cv[i].  24  Yee  they  thought  scorne  of 
y'  pleasaunt  londe.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  ii.  94 
Thav  wist  no1  how  to  get  him  pynd,  That  thame  had  drevin 
to  skorne.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castfglione's  Conrtyer  iv. 
(1577)  Vvj,  Neyther  can  I  thinke  that  Aristotle  and  Plato 
tooke  scorn  at  the  name  of  a  perfect  Courtier.  1568  GKAFTON 
Chron.  II.  213  Thus  he  passed. .with  Trumpes  and  Pipes 
of  Reedes  blowen  before  him,  to  do  him  the  more  scorne 
and  despight.  1575  tr.  Mnrlorat"s  Apocali6s  49  In  Dathan, 
Core,  Abyron  :  and  in  the  Prophetes  of  Baal ;  all  whych 
perished  miserably  for  taking  skorne  to  amend.  1577  HAN- 
MER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  228  Neither  took  I  in  scorne 
that  I  coupled  myself  with  you  in  those  affaires.  1579  [see 
HOLD  r.  12].  1581  HANMER  Jesnites  Banner  Aib,  Yee 
take  scorne  that  I  tearme  him  a  cripled  soldiour.  1593  AHP. 
BANCROFT  Dangerous  Positions  iv.  i.  137  They  doe  take  it 
in  scorne-  to  be  thought  so  weaku.  1601  DENT  Pathw. 
Hcauen  309  They  hold  scorn  to  be  taught.  i6zi  BIBLE 
Esther  iii.  6  Hee  thought  scorne  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai 
alone.  1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  222  The  God  of  heauen, 
Who  in  his  great  compassions,  thought  't  no  scorne,  That 
the  Creator  take  the  creatures  forme.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Ale- 
inatt's  Guzman  d'Alf.  i.  248  So  his  Steward,  .turn'd  me  out 
of  doores.  Which  I  tooke  in  that  foule  scorne..  that  in  a 
kind  of  sullen  and  dogged  fashion..!  left  the  house.  1633 
(see  PUT  v,  23  b].  1653  HoLCttoft  Pr0c0#ius,Got/i.  Wars  \\.  53 
All  sat  and  ate  wit  IT him,  and  put  licentious  scornes  on  him. 
1738  WESLEY  Ps.  n.  i  v,  The  Lord . .  Shall . .  laugh  to  Scorn  their 
furious  Pride.  01850  ROSSETTI  Dante  ff  Cinle  i.  (1874)  7 
Messer  Corso  spoke  great  scorn  of  Messer  Vieri,  calling  him 
1  the  Ass  of  the  Gate  '.  1856  F.  E.  PAGET  Owlet  o/Owlst. 
227  The  worst  manager  among  them  thinks  scorn  of 
wastefulness  in  a  superior.  1866  [see  LAICH  r.  ;].  1876 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  V.  xxii.  35  The  straightforward  and 
business-like  writs  which  did  not  think  it  scorn  to  speak  to 
Englishmen  in  the  English  tongue. 

5.  Comb.) asscorn-blighteU, -pointing, -worthy Q.<\']$t 

1819  SHEIL  Evadne  II.  ii.  33  Be  all  who  bear  Colonna's 
name  "scorn-blighted.  1898  ARCH  Story  Life  xi.  253^  I 
made  myself  as  blind  as  I  could  to  the  "scorn-pointing 
finger  pointed  it  ever  so  scornfully.  1601  CARKW  Corn-wall 
i.  66  To  make  great  prouision  vpon  small  hope  of  vtterance 
were  to  incurre  a  *skorne- worthy  losse.  1859  W.  ANDERSON 
Discourses  (1860)  19  It  makes  a  most  scorn-worthy  exhibi- 
tion of  itself. 

Scorn  (skpjn),  v.  Forms  :  a.  2-3  skarne,  3 
scarne,  (scaern).  £.  3-5  schorn,  3-6  skoru>  4 
ecornie,  4-7  scorne,  skorne,  6  Sc.  scowrn, 
7  vulgar  squorn,  3-  scorn.  [Early  ME.  scarne > 
schorne%  aphetic  a.  OF.  escarnirt  escharnir, 
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SCOBPEB. 


cschernir  =  Pr.  esquernir^  estarnir,  Sp. ,  Pg.  escarnir 
(more  commonly  tscarnecer),  It.  schernire  :— Com. 
Rom.  *skernit-et  of  Tent,  origin ;  cf.  OHG.  skernon, 
skirndn  (MHG.tt/Jiraift),MDu. and  early  mod.Du. 
sckernen  to  ridicule,  treat  with  contumely,  f.  the  sb. 
represented  by  OHG.s&rK,  OS.scern :  see  SCORN  j£* 
With  regard  to  the  vowel  of  the  /3  forms  see  the  remarks 
under  the  sb.] 

fl.  intr.  To  speak  or  behave  contemptuously; 
to  use  derisive  language,  jeer.  Const,  at,  ivith.  Obs. 

a.  £  izooORMix  7397  pa  beb  hemm  jarrkedd  mare  inoh 
&  werrse  pine  inn  helle,  pann  iff  be}}  haffdenn  herrd  itt 
nohht  Ne  skarnedd  taer  onn^ness. 

jS.    1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  12481  Skorne  nat,  and 


Thei  scornen,  whan  thei  seen  ony  strange  Folk  goynge 
clothed.  1449  Paston  Lett.  I.  85  And  dey  bade  me  do  my 
wurst,  bycause  I  had  so  fewe  schyppys  and  so  smale,  that 
they  scornyd  with  me.  c  1520  NISBET  N.  T.  Matt,  xxvii. 
29  Thai  knelit  before  him,  and  scornit,  and  said,  Haile,  king 
of  Jewis.  1563  JEWKL  Repl.  Harding  (ifa-ft  302  And  in  like 
sort  luuenal  an  Heathen  Poet,  scorneth  at  this  folly.  ci66o 
WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  297  Scorning  at  anything  that 
seemed  formall.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxxiii,  She  gecked  and 
scorned  at  my  northern  speech  and  habit. 

t2.  trans.  To  treat  with  ridicule,  to  show  ex- 
treme contempt  for,  to  mock,  deride.  Obs. 

a  1225  A  tier.  R.  248  And  hweSer  so  he  de3,  hokereS  & 
schorntS,  &  iauhweS  be  olde  ape  lude  tobismare.  a  1300 .£.  E. 
Psalter  \\,  4  Patwonesin  heuen  scorne  bam  salle,  And  lauerd 
hal  snere  with-alle.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1189  Bpt  ba 
bat  wille  him  folow,  he  ledes  And  bam  scornes  and  taries  in 
hisnedes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  Nun's  T.  506  It  is  a  shame 
that  the  peple  sh;il  So  scorne  thee  and  laughe  at  thy  folye. 
1421  Coventry  Leet-bk.  27  Allso  that  no  man  throw  ne  cast 
at  noo  straunge  man,  ne  skorn  hym.  c  1440  Ipomydon  323 
That  they  hym  scornyd  wist  he  noght.  1470  HENRY  Wat' 
lace  vi.  133  '  Quhom  scornys  thpw  ?  '  quod  Wallace.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiii.  98  The  ja  him  skrippit  with  askryke, 
And  skornit  him  as  it  was  lyk.  1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of 
Epigr.  52  b,  Replide  the  Goddesse  :  what?  skornste  thou 
in  armour  me?  1631  High  Commission  Cases  (Camden)  208 
He  that  in  the  two  former  paries  of  his  life  mocked  and 
scorned  all  both  the  message  and  messengers  of  God. 

3.  To  hold  in  disdain,  to  contemn,  despise. 

a.  a  1275  Prov.  S£lfredz-$>  in  O.  E.  Misc.  117  Bi-foren 
he  be  bimened,  bi-hindin  he  be  seamed. 

ft.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiii.  (GeorgA  417  Nocht-bane, 
bo  bu  cure  godis  skorne,  bu  tellis  ws  first  quhar  bou  wes 
borne,  c  1500  Young  Childr.  Bk.  57  in  Bal-ees  Bk.t  Scorne 
not  be  pore,  ne  hurte  no  mane.  (1590  MARLOWE  Faustus 
iii.  (1604)  B  2  b,  Learne  thou  of  Faustus  manly  fortitude, 
And  scorne  those  ioyes  thou  neuer  shalt  possesse.  1600  in 
T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  \.  xiv.  (1633)  87  Hee  must  be  main- 
tained with  a  convenient  attendance,  that  they  may  not 
scorne  him.  1669  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  in.  37  Franc.  Come, 
come,  ypu'r  a  slanderful  huswife,  and  I  squorn  your  hal- 
lottry  trick.  1697  —  Pity.  Past.  n.  43  Nor  scorn  the  pipe  : 
Amyntu,  to  be  taught,  With  all  his  kisses  would  my  skill 
have  bought.  1697  CONGREVE  Mourning  Bride  m.  viii, 
Heav'n  has  no  Rage,  like  Love  to  Hatred  turn'd,  Nor  Hell 
a  Fury,  like  a  Woman  scorn'd.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  i.  411 
'Tis  not  in  folly,  not  to  scorn  a  fool.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  i. 
viii,  Death  had  he  seen..,  Knew  all  his  shapes,  and  scorn'd 
them  all.  1827  WORDSW.  Miscell.  Sonn.  n.  i.  i  Scorn  not 
the  Sonnet.  1855  TENNYSON  Maudi.  xni.  i  To  be  scorn'd 
by  one  that  I  scorn. 

b.  fig.  Of  things  :  f  To  defy,  be  secure  against 
(o&s.)  ;  also  A?lA  to  be  immeasurably  superior  to. 

1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xviii.  130  Such  is  this  Golfe,  whose 
entrance  is  straitned  with  two  rocks  or  mountains  on  each 
side  (which  would  well  become  two  great  Peeces  and  so 
scorne  a  whole  fleet).  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  319  Where 
lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride. 

4.  With  inf.  as  object.  To  feel  it  beneath  one,  to 
disdain  indignantly  to  do  something. 

1605  [WAYER?]  Dick  Bouyer  C  2,  I  scorne  to  humble  the 
least  part  about  me.  1701  DE  FOE  Trueborn  Eng.  36  They 
scorn  their  Laws  or  Governours  to  fear.  1780  BURKE  •Sj*. 
Ar&ft/WiUi  III.  373  We  were  saved  the  disgrace  of  their 
formal  reception,  only  because  the  congress  scorned  to  re- 
ceive them.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  (1839)  II.  104  He  scorned 
for  a  long  while  to  attach  any  consequence  to  this  complete 
alternation  of  habits.  1883  E.  ARNOLD  Secret  of  Death  23 
Thou  Scorned'st  to  tread  the  path  of  wealth,  wherein  The 
foolish  perish. 

j5.  Comb.\  scorn-book,  an  unwilling  learner; 
scorn-gold  a,,  out-vying  gold  in  colour.  Obs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  Eel.  i.  (1598)  86  Braue  crest  to 
him  her  scorn-gold  haire  did  yeeld.  x68a  N.  O.  Boileatt's 
Lntrin  i.  Argt.,  St.  George  oth'  back-side  of  the  Horn-book, 
The  Dragon  kills,  to  Humour  Scorn-book. 

Scorned  (sk^md),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCOKN  ».  +  -EU  i.] 
Despised,  contemptible. 

1598  Q.  Euz.  Horace  151  The  hilz  ther  frute  do  yeld,  a 
bkorned  mouse  is  born.  1616  T.  SCOT  Philomyihie  \\.  C  i, 
The  crested  Horse,  .with  head  Tost  in  the  ayre  his  hardned 
hoofes  doth  tread  The  scornd  earth  with  contempt,  a  1623 
FLETCHER  Knt.  Malta  \.  i,  The  wages  of  scorn  d  Love  is 
baneful  hate.  a.  1704  T.  BROWN  Satire  on  Quack  Wks.  1730 
I.  64  Be  the  most  scorn'd  Jack-pudding  in  the  pack.  (11882 
CHR.  G.  ROSSETTI  Poems  (1904)  176/2  The  scorned  thief  who 
hangs  by  Thee. 

Scorner  (sk^jnai).    [f.  SCORN  Z/.  +  -ER*.] 
1.  One  who  scorns,  derides,  mocks  or  contemns ; 
esp.  one  who  scoffs  at  religion. 

1303  R*  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  4934  Lyers,  robbours,  and 
lechours,  Skorners,  and  also  auoutours.  c  1381  CHAUCER 
Parl.  Foules  357  The  fesaunt  skornere  of  the  cok  be  nyghte. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  450/1  Scornare,  derisor.  1500-90  DUN- 
BAR  Poems  xx.  35  Be  nocht  in  countenance  ane  skornar, 
norbyluke.  1596 SI'ENSBK  6Va/;/>W.Wks.(Globe)64o/x Very 


present  in  perrills,  very  great  scorners  of  death.  1657  Penit, 
Conf.  ix.  291  As  Apes  are  inimical  imitators  of  mens  actions, 
so  do  skorners  usually  act.  1651  BAXTER  Saints'  Rest  in. 
(ed.  2)  43  The  vilest. .scorner  at  Godliness.  1713  BERKELEY 
Guardian  No.  3  F  i  Whatever  one  of  these  Scorners  may 
think,  they  certainly  want  Parts  to  be  Devout.  1817  COLE- 
RIDGE Biog.  Lit.  ii.  (1907)  I.  24  From  others  only  do  we  de- 
rive our  knowledge  that  Milton,  in  his  latter  day,  had  his 
scorners  and  detractors.  1820  SHELLEY  To  Skylark  100  Thou 
scorner  of  the  ground  !  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  iv.  402  Not 
a  scorner  of  your  sex  But  venerator. 

b.  Phr.   Seat  (chair  >  stool}  of  the  scorner,  the 
position  of  a  mocker  (a  reminiscence  of  Ps.  i.  i). 

1589  NASHKPasguifs  Ret.  C  iiij,  He  roares  and  he  femes, 
and  sets  himselfe  downe  in  the  Scorners  Chayre.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi,  viii.  21  Thus  I  triumphed  long  in  lovers 
paine,  And,  sitting  carelesse  on  the  scorners  stoole,  Did 
laugh  at  those  that  did  lament  and  plaine.  1788  V.  KNOX 
Winter  Even.  (1790)  I.  xliv.  377  The  frontispiece  to  the 
Rules  of  holy  dying  cannot  but  excite  mirth  even  in  those 
who  do  not  habitually  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scorner. 

H  2.  As  a  proposed  term  of  rhetoric  :  see  quot. 

1589  PUTTKNHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  219  Yee  haue 
another  figure  much  like  to  the  Sarcasntus,  or  bitter  taunt 
..and  is  when  with  proud  and  insolent  words,  we  doo 
vpbraid  a  man,  or  ride  him  as  we  terme  it ;  for  which  cause 
the  Latines  also  call  it  Insultatiot  I  choose  to  name  him 
the  Reprochfull  or  scorner. 

Scornful  (skpunftl),  a.    [f.  SCORN  sb.  +  -FUL.] 

1.  luill  of  scorn,  contemptuous,  derisive. 

a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1840  Thow  skornede  vs  lang  ere  with 
thi  skornefulle  wordez.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxx. 
244  And  whan  he  had  of  hem  but  a  short  and  a  scornefull 
ansuere  he  told  it  to  the  kyng.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shreiv\. 
ii.  137  And  dart  not  scornefull  glances  from  those  eies.  1667 
MILTON  P.L.  x.  625  To  gratifie  my  scornful  Enemies.  1712 
STEELE5)Vcte/0rNo.  272, 1  offered,  .to  each  of  them  a  Kiss; 
but,  one,  more  scornful  than  the  rest,  turned  her  Cheek.  1848 
DICKENS Dombey  liv.The  same  defiant,  scornful  woman  still. 

quasi-adv.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  536  So  saying,  his 
proud  step  he  scornful  turn'd. 

b.  absol.     (Cf.  SCORNER  i  b.) 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  i.  i  O  blessed  is  y°  man,  yl.  .sytteth 
not  in  y«  seate  of  the  scornefull.     1894  K.  GRAHAME  Pagan 
P.  73  Did  they,  .sit  at  the  table  of  the  scornful  and  learn, 
with  Dante,  how  salt  was  alien  bread? 
C.    Const,  of. 

1704  PRIOR  Let.  to  Boileau  180  The  English  Muse.  .Scorn- 
ful of  Earth  and  Clouds,  should  reach  the  Skies,  a  1763 
SHENSTONE  Elegies  x.  22  Honorio  built,  but  dar'd  my  laws 
defy  ;  He  planted,  scornful  of  my  sage  commands. 

t  2.  Regarded  with  scorn,  contemptible.  Obs. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  187  Scornful,  ridiculus.  a.  1586 
SIDNEY  Apol,  (Arb.)  66  But  I  speake  to  this  purpose, 
that  all  the  end  of  the  comical!  part,  bee  not  vpon  such 
scornefull  matters,  as  stirreth  laughter  onely.  1592  GREENE 
Up$t.  Courtier  D  2,  Of  a  scornefull  Taylor,  he  sets  up  an 
vpstart  scuruy  Gentleman.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  520  So  thy 
suruiuing  husband  shall  remaine  The  scornefull  marke  of 
euerie  open  eye.  1596  Edit).  ///,  i.  ii.  7  Thou  dost  not  tell 
him,  what  a  griefe  it  is  To  be  the  scornefull  captiue  to  a  Scot. 
1618  WITHER  Motto  (1621)  C  2,  To  whom  the  riches  of  the 
minde,  doe  seeme  A  scornefull  pouerty.  1624  DONNE  Devot. 
(ed.  2)  277  And  wee  haue  heard  of  death,  vpon  small  occasions, 
and  by  scornfull  instruments ;  a  pinne,  a  combe,  a  haire, 
pulled,  hath  gangred,  and  kild. 

Scornfully  (skp*infuli),  adv.  [f.  SCORNFUL  a. 
+  -LY  ^.]  In  a  scornful  manner. 

c  1380  Sir  ferumb.  356  Fyrumbras  on  him  glente  ys 
ey^e  scornfulHch  &  low.  1447  KOKENHAM  Seyntys  vn.  156 
(Horstm.)  Don  Theophyl  preyid  hyr  schornfully.  .That  she 
sumrosys  wold  hym  sendynhastylyFromhyrspousysgardyn. 
"533  BI;LLENDUN  Livyin.  242  And  in  J>e  menetymeaneof  |>e 
equis  cryit  skornefufly,  It  was  propir  to  romanis  erare  to 
male  ane  vane  manassing,  }>nn  to  gif  batall.  1599  SHAKS. 
Hen.  y,  iv.  ii.  42  Their  ragged  Curtaines  poorely  are  let 
loose,  And  our  Ayre  shakes  them  passing  scornefull y.  1661 
COWLEV  yis.  Cromwell  55  It  was  bold  to  violate  so  openly 
and  so  scornfully  a!i  Acts  and  Constitutions  of  a  Nation, 
and  afterwards  even  of  his  own  making.  1783  W.  THOMSON 
Watson's  Philip  III  (1839)  367  He  scornfully  declined  to 


fashion  nowadays  to  speak  scornfully  of  a  book  religion. 

Sco'rnfulness.  [f.  SCORNFUL  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scornful ;  contemptu- 
onsness ;  f  contemptibleness. 

1535  COVERDALE  Job  xxxiv.  ?  Where  is  there  soch  one  as 
lob,  that  drinketh  vp  scornefulnes  like  water?  1581  SIDNEY 
Apol.  Poetry  (Arb.)  66  The  scornefulnes  of  the  action, 
stirreth  laughter.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  203  Hee  exacted 
also  with  great  skorn efulnesse  and  extremitie,  good  money 
rough  and  new  coyned.  1665  }.  FRASER  Polichron.  (S.H.S.) 
315  Montrose.  .receaved  no  answer  from  him  but  what 
relisht  of  scornfull  ness.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Scornfulness^ 
contemptuousness. 

Scorning  (sk^-jnin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SCORN  v.  + 
-ING  *.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SCORN. 

a  1205  LAV.  2791  Nefden  heo  of  heore  kinge  buten  heora 
scaerninge.  a,  1240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Horn.  207  Ui  his  scorn- 
tinge  and  bi  his  spotlunge  and  bufettunge.  1303  R.  BHUNNE 
Handl.  Synne  12484  5yt  wv'  y  warne  J?e  of  o  J^yng,  Vn 
shryfte  make  bou  no  skornyng.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T. 
635  Afterward  speke  we  of  scornynge  which  is  a  wikked 
synne.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  291  in  Babees  Bkn 
Speke  not  lowd  be  war  of  mowynge  &  scornynge.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  250  b,  And  here  consyder  with 
thankes,  the  paynes  &  illusyons  or  scornynges  that  he 
suftred.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  n.  152  Breaches  of 
charity,  .by  the  wincking  and  scorning  of  our  eyes.  17.. 
RAMSAY  Throw  the  Wood  iii,  I'm  fash'd  wi'  their  scorning. 
1833  TENNYSON  Goose  42  He  took  the  goose  upon  his  arm, 
He  utter'd  words  of  scorning. 

f  b.  Phr.  to  laugh  or  take  to  scorning.  Obs. 

13..  Cursor  M.  1830  (Gutt.)  Quen  J>ai  forsoke  his  sarmon- 


ing  And  toke  his  speche  to  scorning.    Ibid.  2028  Cam.. was 
vnkind  enogh,  To  skorning  he  his  fader  logh. 

Scorning  (sk^jnirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SCORN  v.  + 
-IXG^.]  That  scorns;  scornful,  contemptuous. 

c  1325  Lei  le  Freine  62  A  proude  dame. .  Squeymous  and 
eke  scorning,  c  1381  CHAUCER  Part.  Ponies  346  The  skorn. 
ynge  lay.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  324/1  Scornande,  dtridens> 
illudens.  1582  STANVHURST  JEneis  i.  (Arb.)  18  And  Paris 
his  scorning  Judgement  dooth  burne  in  her  entrayls. 

Hence  Sco'rningly  adv. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxiii.  (Add.  MS.)  80  The  Porter  toke 
all  his  wordes  in  scorne;  neverthelesse  scornynglyhe  went 
to  the  Emperesse,..and  told  her  all  the  prive  tokens  that 
he  had  herd. 

t  ScO'rning-stock.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SCORN- 
ING vbl.  sb.  +  STOCK  sb.]  An  object  of  scorn. 

511586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (Sommer)  301  Clinias,  finding 
himselfe  the  scorning- stocke  of  euery  companie. 

t  Sco-rnless,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SCORN  sb.  + 
•LESS.]  Free  from  insult  or  contempt. 

c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  27  Speke  no  good  of  frend  ne  foo, 
Let  non  skorneles  fro  ?ow  wende. 

tScO'ruliche,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SCORN 
sb.  f  -liche  :  see  -LY  2.]  Scornfully. 

c  1300  Bekct  710  (Percy  Soc.)  34  The  Kyng  bihuld  him  al 
anhoker,  and  scornliche  somdel  10115. 

Scorny(skfJ-Jiii),a.  vulgar,  [f.  SCORN sb.  +  -Y1.] 

Todd  (1818)  quoted  Mirr.  Mag.  but  the  earliest  ed.  reads 
scontyt  SCURVY. 

Scornful,  contemptuous. 

1836  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  i,  xii,  And  off  she  sot,  look- 
ing as  scorney  as  a  London  lady.  1867  G.  MUSGRAVE  Nooks 
<y  Corners  O.  France  \.  334  The  'scorny'  look  I  gave  to 
these  ridiculous  lumps. 

Scorodite  (skp-r^dait).  Klin.  Also  skorodite. 
[ad.  G.  skorodit  (1818),  f.  Gr.  attopoti-ov  garlic :  see 
-ITE  1  (so  called  from  its  odour  when  heated).] 
Hydrous  phosphate  of  iron,  found  in  pale-green 
or  brown  crystals  and  crusts. 

1823  W.  PHILLIPS  Min.  (ed.  3)  321  Skorodite.  1836  T. 
THOMSON  Min.  GeoL,  etc.  I.  475  Scorodite.  1857  DANA  Man. 
Min.  (1862)  249  Scorodite. 

t  Scorp,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [Of  obscure  origin  : 
cf.  SCRIP  ».2]  intr.  To  mock,  deride,  scoff. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  544  Thir  ?oung  lordis  sum 
scorpit  with  greit  scorne,  Sayand  agane  [etc.],  a  1571  KNOX 
Hist.  Rtf.  93  (Jam.)  Thair  was  presentit  to  the  Quein 
Regent.. a  calfe  having  two  heidis,  whairat  sche  scorppit 
[1586,  1846  scripped,  1644,  1790  skipped],  and  said,  'It  was 
bot  a  conioun  thing'. 

I!  S  corpse  ii  a  (sk^ipf'na).  Also  8  scorpena. 
[L.,  ad.  Gr.  oKopirawa  a  kind  of  fish ;  app.  irreg. 
fern.  f.  ffttopirios,  SCORPION. 

The  fish  named  <ncdpjraica  by  the  ancients  was  prob.  so 
called  from  being  prickly  (cf.  the  cognate  (ncopn-ty,  o-KopJuos , 
which  are  names  of  fishes  expressly  described  as  having 
spines).  The  application  of  Scorftcna  as  a  mod.  generic 
name  is  due  to  the  resemblance  of  the  word  to  It.  scorpina 
(see  SCORPENE).) 

In  early  use,  a  name  applied  vaguely  (like  the 
vernacular  synonyms  scorpion-fish ,  sea-scorpion} 
to  various  prickly  fishes,  chiefly  of  the  families 
Scorpxnidx  and  Cottidx,  Now  only  as  the  name 
of  a  genus  (Linnceus  1758)  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes,  originally  of  wide  extent,  but  subsequently 
much  restricted ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Scorpsenidse. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Scor$xnat  or  Scorftdes,  the 
lesser  Scorpion-fish.  1751  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  269  The 
red  Scorpaena,  with  numerous  beards.  1772  Cook's  Voy. 
(1790)  I.  155  In  all  the  coves  of  this  bay  we  found  plenty  of 
cuttle-fish,..  scorpenas,or  rock-fish  (etc.  J.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1824)  III.  62  The  Scorpaena  or  Father- lasher. 

Hence  Scorpse'xiid,  a  nsh  of  the  family  Scorpai- 
nidee.  Scorpse  noid,  a.  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Scofptatidm  ;  sb.  a  scorpsenoid  fish. 

1842  J.  RICHARDSON  in  Ann.  (J-  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  IX.  120 
Centr0pristesscorpenoides(Cuv.  &  Val.),Scorpenoid  Centro- 
pristes.  1862  T.  GILL  in  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  S*.i.Philad.  329 
Scprpaenoids.  1880  GUNTHEK  Stud.  Fishes  41-$  The  habit  of 
living  on  the  bottom  has  also  developed  in  many  Scorpcenoids 
separate  pectoral  rays,  by  means  of  which  they  move  or  feel. 
Ibid.  417  To  complete  the  list  of  Scorpxnoid  genera,  we 
have  to  mention  Txnianotns  [etc.].  1885  Riverside  Nat. 
Hist.  (1888)  III.  249  The  latter  [name]. .  is  inapplicable  to  the 
Scorpaenids,  because  they  are  entirely  unlike  the  cod. 

Scorpene  (sk^jp/h).  Forms :  8  scorpen,  o- 
scorpene.  [Anglicized  form  of  SCORP^ENA  ;  in  the 
U.  S.  perhaps  ad.  the  cognate  Sp.  eseorpina>  It. 
scorpina.]  =SCOBPA:NA;  now  only  U.  S.  as  a 
name  for  Scorpaena  guttata. 

17776.  FORSTER  Voy.  round  World\.  126  Scorpens,  mullets, 
horse-mack rel,  and  many  other  sorts.  1884  GOODE,  etc. 
Nat.  Hist.  Agnatic  Anim.  263  Scorpene  (Scarps na  gut* 
tata).. known  by  the  names  'Scorpene',  'Scorpion',  and 
'  Sculpin  *. 

Scorper  (sk^Jpai).  [A  misspelling  of  scauper: 
see  SCALPER  l.]  a.  Wood-  and  Metal-work.  *  A 
gouging-tool  for  working  in  a  depression,  as  in 
hollowing  bowls,  butter- ladles,  etc.  Also  used  in 
removing  wood  or  metal  from  depressed  portions 
of  carvings  or  chasings*  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875). 
b.  A  jeweller's  instrument  for  drilling  holes  and 
cutting  away  parts  of  the  metal-work  around  set- 
tings to  hold  precious  stones  (Cent.  Diet,  1891). 

1843  HOLTZAPFKEL  Turning  I.  164  Small  gouges,  chisels, 
and  scorpers  of  various  forms  and  sizes  [for  working  ala- 
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SCORPION. 


baster].  1883  MOLLETT  Diet.  Art  $  ArchxoL,  Scarpers,  in 
wood  engraving,  tools  used  for  cutting  away  large  spaces 
after  outlining  or  engraving,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  drawing 
in  relief.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  fy  Clockm.  230  Scorper, 
a  kind  of  graver  used  for  squaring  the  corners  of  sinks,  easing 
watch  bezels  and  other  purposes. 

t  Scorpiac,  a.  O&s.~l  [a.  late  Gr.  ffKopirtarc-os 
pertaining  to  a  scorpion,  f.  aKopmos  SCOBPION  :  see 
-AC.]  Stinging  like  a  scorpion  ;  in  quot.y?f. 

a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1697)  82  To  wound  him 
first  with  Arrows  of  sharp-pointed  Words,  and  then  to  Sting 
him  with  a  Scorpiack  censure. 

Scorpillyng  :  see  under  SCAFPLE  v. 

II  Scorpio  (sk^upia).  Astr.  [L.,  see  SCORPION.] 
A  zodiacal  constellation,  the  Scorpion.  Also,  the 
eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  named  from  this  ;  situated 
between  Libra  and  Sagittarius ;  entered  by  the  sun 
about  23  October. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  r.  §  8  The  names  of  the  Twelve 
Signes,  as  Aries.  .Scorpio.  ITOSTRF.VISA  Earth.  De  P.  R. 
in.  x.  (1495)  313  The  sygne  of  Scorpio  hath  the  hous  of  deth 
and  of  drede.  #1563  SACKVILLE  Induct.  Mirr.  Mag.  v, 
Scorpio  dreading  Sagittarius  dart.  a.  1670  HACKKT  Abp, 
Williams  1.  (1693)  82  The  two  malignant  Signs  of  the  Zodi- 
aque,  Sagitary  and  Scorpio.  1741  Poor  Robin  C  3  b.  Next 
Scorpio  comes,  an  ugly  Beast.  1899  R.  H.  ALLEN  Star-n. 
364  In  southern  latitudes  Scorpio  is  magnificently  seen  in 
its  entirety. 

Scorpioid  (skpupioid),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr. 
ffKopiriofiSrjy,  f.  OKOpmo-s  SCORPION  :  see  -OIO.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Bot.  (See  quot.  1875.) 

1839  LINDLEV  Introd.  Bot.  i.  ii.  (ed.  3)  160  The  cyme  of 
Monocotyledons,  .is  helicold  or  scorpioid^  according  as  its 
peduncles  are  homodromal  or  antidromal.  iSyS  BENNETT 
&  DYER  Sachs1  Bot.  159  wt«V,The  term  scorpioid  was  intro- 
duced by  H.  P.  De  Candolle . .  toexpress  a  unilateral  cyme  the 
undeveloped  portion  of  which  is  usually  rolled  up. . .  13rava4s 
amended  De  Candolle's  definition  of  the  scorpioid  cyme  by 
pointing  put  that  the  flowers  are  in  two  rows  parallel  to  the 

Sseud-axis.  1896  G.  HENSLOW  Wild  Flowers  156  The 
owers  are  arranged  in  scorpioid  or  curled  racemes. 

2.  Zool.  a.  Resembling  a  scorpion;  belonging  to 
the  scorpion  family  .     b.  Resembling  the  tail  of 
a  scorpion ;    (  cincinnal ;    coiled  in  a  flat  spiral  * 
(Cent.  Diet.). 

1864  WKBSTER,  Scorbioid,  Scorpion-like, 

B.  sb. 

1.  Bot.  (See  quot.) 

1855  OGILVIE  6'w///.,  Scorpioid^  an  inflorescence  which  is 
rolled  up  towards  one  side,  in  the  manner  of  a  crosier,  un- 
rolling as  the  flowers  expand.  1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

2.  Zool.  A  scorpion  or  scorpion-like  animal. 
1887  HEILPRIH  Dhtrib.  Animals  146  The  discovery  of  a 

true  scorpioid  (Palaeophoneus)  in  the  Upper  Silurian  de- 
posits of  both  Sweden  and  Scotland. 

Scorpioidal  (sk£rpioi'dil)l  a.  Bot.  [Formed 
as  prec.  +  -AL.]  =ScoBPioiD  a.  I. 

1835  J.  S.  HENSLOW  Bot.  \.  iv.  85  If.  .one  bud  only  is 
developed  in  the  dichotomous  cyme,  and  always  on  the  same 
side  of  the  axis,  it  assumes  a  peculiar  character,  termed 
'  scorpioidal '.  1857  A.  GRAY  First  Less.  Bot.  (1866)  Gloss., 
Scorpioid  or  Scorpioidal. 

II  Scorpioid.es.  06s.  Also  7  erron.  scorpoides. 
[mod.L.  scorpioideS)  a,  Gr.  fftcopmoaSfs,  neut.  of 
(7/fop7rto€i5^s ;  see  SCORPIOID.]  Scorpion  grass. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xlii.  61  Scorpioides  or  Scorpions 
grasse.  .is  a  small,  base  or  lowe  herbe.  1669  EVELYN  Kal. 
Hort.t  Apr.  (ed.  3)  15  Sow  divers  Annuals  to  have  Flowers 
all  Summer ;  as . .  Scorpoides,  Medlca,  Holyhock  [etc.]'  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Scorpioides^  a  kind  of  Pulse. 

t  Scprpiolocust.  OOs.  rare~l.  [ad.  mod.L. 
st'orpiolocust-a,  f.  L.  storpi-us  (see  SCORPION)  +  lo- 
citsta  LOCUST.]  A  locust  resembling  a  scorpion 
(see  Rev.  ix.  3-10). 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Ajoc,  xxxt.v.  256  Whome  by 
the  iust  Judgement  of  God  these  Scorpiolocuslestorig.fcor- 
PiolocJiStx}  distroie  with  their  poyson. 

Scorpion  (skp-jpian).  Also  3  scorpiun,  4-5 
scorpyo(u)n,  scorpion,  4-6  scorpioun,  scor- 
pione,  5  scorpyone,  (scarpyn,  6  scorpiowne, 
7  aoorpean).  [a.  OF.  scorpion,  scorpiun  (also 
escorpiun;  mod.K.  scorpion}  —  Pr.,  Sp.  escorpion, 
Pg.  escorpido,  It.  scorpion?  :— L.  scorpidneni  (scor~ 
pio}^  extended  form  of  scorpius  (whence  It.  Scorpio)^ 
a.  Gr.  ffKopirios. 

The  word  has  been  adopted  into  all  the  Teut.  langs. : 
OHG.  scorpjo,  scorpo,  MHG.,  MDu.  sc/wrj>(e,  MLG. 
schorpie  \  also,  in  forms  showing  later  adoption  from  Fr. 
or  Latin,  mod.Ger.  skor/>iont  MDu.,  mod.Du.  schorpioen^ 
MLG.  schorpion,  Sw.,  Da.  s&orfioit.] 

1.  An  arachnid  of  any  of  the  genera  (Scorpio, 
ButkuSj  AndroctomtS)  etc.)  forming  the  group 
Scorpionidee,  having  a  pair  of  large  nippers  and  a 
general  resemblance  to  a  miniature  lobster;  they 
inhabit  tropical  and  warm  temperate  countries  in 
both  hemispheres.  The  intense  pain  caused  by  the 
sting  of  the  scorpion  (situated  at  the  point  of  the 
tail)  is  proverbial. 

a  1225  [see  b].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  693  J*e  scorpion  for-bare 
is  stang  Fra  bestes  J>ar  he  lai  amang.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  xvni,  153  For  of  alle  venymes  foulest  is  fc»e  scorpioun. 
1382  WYCUP  Luke  xi.  12  tthir  if  he  schal  axe  an  ey, 
whether  he  schal  dresse  to  him  a  scorpioun !  c  1475  Pict. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  766/4  Hie  scorpio^  a  scarpyn.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  ff,  in.  ii.  86  But  well  fore-warning  winde 
DuUeeme  to  say,  seeke  not  a  Scorpions  Nest,  Nor  set  no 
footing  on  this  vnkinde  Shore.  1683  ROBINSON  in  Ray's 


T.   H.   LISTKR  Granby  xvii.  (1836)  112  'That  deti 
class,    the    Scorpions.'      '  What   do   you 
younger  brothers,' 


Corr.  (1848)  137-8  Since  my  coming  to  Montpeltier  I  have 
seen  several  scorpions  creeping  on  the  walls..  .Animals  stung 
by  these  scorpions  fall  generally  into  tremblings  and  convul- 
sive motions.  i77oGpLUSM.  Des.  Vill.  352  Those  poisonous 
fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crowned,  Where  the  dark  scorpion 
gathers  death  around.  t  1806  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  VI.  485  The 
common  Italian  Scorpion  usually  measures  something  more 
than  an  inch  in  length  from  the  head  to  the  setting  on  of  the 
tail.  Ibid.  486  The  Scorpio  A/er  of  Linnaeus,  or  great  African 
Scorpion.  1882  E.  R.  LAXKESTER  in  Linn.  Sac.  JrnL  XVI. 
Zool.  455  The  beautiful  citron-coloured  Scorpion,  Androcto- 
nits  funestns.  Ibid.  460  A  large  number  of  Italian  Scorpions 
belonging  to  the  species  Euscorpius  italicus^  E.  carpathicus, 
and  E.  ftavicaudus.  Ibid.  462  The  Androctonus  occitanus 
or  yellow  Scorpion  of  Southern  France  and  Spain.  1902  — 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXV.  538/2  The  desert  Scorpion,  Bnt/ws 
aits  traits* 

b.  in  allusions  to  various  fabled  habits  or  pro- 
perties of  the  animal. 

The  flesh  of  the  scorpion  was  supposed  to  be  a  cure  for 
its  own  sting  (see  also  i  e).  The  alleged  fact,  related  by 
ancient  writers,  that  a  scorpion,  when  surrounded  by  a  ring 
of  fire,  will  commit  .suicide  by  stinging  itself,  is  discredited 
by  naturalists,  though  many  persons  in  modern  times  have 
claimed  to  have  observed  it. 

a  1225  A  tier.  A*.  206  pe  scorpiun  is  ones  cunnes  wurtu  J>ct 
haue$neb,ase  mesei8,sumdeliHchease  wumnion,&isneddre 
bihindeti,  inake5  feir  semblaunt,  &  likeS  mid  te  heaued,  8: 
stingeS  mid  te  teile.  t:  1386  CHAUCEK  Merch.  T.  814  O  thou 
fortune  Instable,  Lyk  to  the  Scorpion,  so  deceyuable,  That 
flaterest  with  thyn  heed,  whan  thou  wolt  s[t]ynge.  a  1625 
FLETCHER  &  MASS.  Cast.  Country  \:\t  Women,  .rellish  much 
of  Scorpions,  For  both  have  stings,  and  both  can  hurt,  and 
cure  too.  a  1711  KKN  Edinitnd  Poet.  \Vks.  1721  II.  137  The 
Scorpion  sucks  the  Poison  he  convey'd,  An  antidote  to  his 
own  Poison  made.  1813  BYRON  Giaour  xvi,  The  Mind,  that 
broods  o'er  guilty  woes,  Is  like  a  Scorpion  girt  by  fire.  1819 
SHELLEY  Cenci  u.  ii.  70  And  we  are  left,  as  .scorpions  ringed 
with  fire.  What  should  we  do  but  strike  ourselves  to  death? 

c.  transf.  andySjf. 

a  1223  Attcr.  R.  206  Ich  ne  der  nemen  beo  unkundeliche 
kundlesofHssedeouelscprpiun,  attri  iteiled.  c  1386  CHAUCEK 
Manciple's  T.  167  Traitour  quod  he,  with  tonge  of  Scor- 
pion Thou  hast  me  broght  to  my  confusion.  1500-20  DUN- 
BAR  Poems  iv.  57  That  scorpioun  fell  [i.e.  Death]  hes  done 
infek  Maister  Johne  Clerk,  and  James  Afflek.  a  1548  HALL 
Citron.^  Hen.  ^44  Some  private  Scorpion  in  your  heartes. . 
hath  caused  you  to  conspire  my  death  and  confusion.  1605 
SHAKS.  Mftco,  in.  ii.  36  O,  full  of  Scorpions  is  my  Minde, 
deare  Wife.  1719  YOUNG  Busiris  n.  i,  That  thought  has 
fixed  n  scorpion  on  my  heart  That  stings  to  death.  1825 

That  detrimental 
mean  ? '     *  Why, 

d.  J/er»  A  representation  of  a  scorpion  as  an 
armorial  bearing  (see  quot.  1780). 

1780  EU.VOXDSON  Her.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  It  is. .usually  borne 
erect,  or  with  its  head  strait  upwards,.. in  which  case  it  i>, 
in  blazon,  called  a  Scorpion,  without  any  addition . . ;  but 
when  it  is  borne  with  the  head  downwards,  it  is  to  be  called, 
in  blazon,  a  Scorpion  reversed.  1906  VINYCOMB  Fict.  fy 
Syntb.  Creatures  in  Art  122  The  Scorpion,  .is  generally 
borne  erect. 

f  e.  Oil  of  scorpions,  scorpion's  oil :  an  oily 
substance  formerly  prepared  from  scorpions,  used  as 
an  antidote  against  the  sting  of  a  scorpion,  and  for 
other  medicinal  purposes.  Obs. 

1594  NASHK  Unfert.  Trav.  L  i,  Ere  the  officers  come  to 
extend,  lie  bestow  an  hundred  pound  on  a  doale  of  bread, 
which  He  cause  to  be  kneaded  with  scorpions  oyle,  that  will 
kill  more  than  the  plague.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts 
185  Wherunto  he  layed  Garlicke,  Rue,  and  oile  of  Scorpions. 
1663  BOYLE £/></:  Exp.Nat.  Patios,  i.ii.  48  The  Oyl  of  Scor- 
pions is  not  onely  Antidotal  against  their  Stings,  but  is  wit- 
nessed . .  to  be  very  useful  to  bring  away  the  descending  Stone 
of  the  Kidneys.  1741  Cotnpl.  Fain.-Piece  r.  i.  57  Take  Oil 
of  Scorpions,  and  Oil  of  Bees-wax,  of  each  a  like  Quantity. 
f.  Applied  to  other  animals  resembling  or 
popularly  confounded  with  the  scorpion  :  (a)  to 
arachnids  of  the  closely  related  groups  Psettdo- 
scorpionidse(\.&\\\Q$s  or  false  scorpions, including  the 
chelifersor  book-scorpions)  and/W^a#«  (including 
the  genus  T/ietyp/iottttstkr\o\vn  as  whip-scorpions); 
(£)  in  the  U.S.,  to  tarantulas,  centipedes,  various 
lizards,  etc.  (Cent.  Diet.  1891)  ;  f  (c)  see  WATEU- 
scorpion. 

1709  [see  scorpion-lizard  in  8  c].  1863  WOOD  Illustr.  Nat, 
Hist,  III.  679  Uook  Scorpion,  Cheli/er  Wideri. 

2.  Astr.  The  constellation  and  (now  somewhat 
rarely)  the  zodiacal  sign  SCORPIO. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  n.  948  Til  that  he  sey  the  Scor- 
pioun, Whiche  that  in  heuen  a  sygne  is  yit.  c  1400  Treat. 
Astron,  4  (MS.  Bodl.  Add.  13.  17),  The  viij  signe  is  Scorjjio, 
he  regneb  in  octobre  and  is  y  cleped  the  signe  of  a  Scorpion 
Y  is  an  Adder.  1593  G.  HARVEY  New  Letter  Wks.  1884  I. 
278  Not  much  vnlike  the  progresse  of  the  resplendent  Sunne 
in  the  Scorpion.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  328  Satan  in  like- 
ness  of  an  Angel  bright  Betwixt  the  Centaure  and  the  Scor- 
pion stearing  His  Zenith.  1754  HILL  Urania  s.v.  Scorpio, 
The  Scorpion  is  not  a  very  large  constellation,  but,  for  its 
extent,  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  stars,  and  some 
of  them  very  conspicuous.  Ibid.,  They  call  this.  .Cor  Scor- 
pionis,  the  Scorpion's  Heart  1785  W.  HERSCHEL  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXV.  256  In  the  body  ofthe  Scorpion  is  an  opening. 
1868  LOCKYKR  Guilltmin's  //?azv*u(«d.  3)  382  The  bifurcation 
[of  the  Galaxy]  continues  through  the  Wolf,  the  Altar,  the 
Scorpion,  and  Sagittarius.  1870  MKS.  LOCKYER  Flammarion*s 
Man:  Heavens  81  The  Scales  and  Scorpion  only  formed 
one  sign  with  the  Latins  before  Augustus  :  the  Scales  were 
then  the  claws  of  the  Scorpion.  1880  LOSCF.  Poet's  Cal.% 
Oct.,  Then  on  the  frigid  Scorpion  I  ride. 

3.  Applied  to  certain  fishes  armed  with  spines : 
a.  Used  to  render  L.  scorpio^  scorpius^  Gr.  ffttofnrios, 
in  ancient  writers,     b.  In  Australia  and  America, 


the  local  name  for  certain  species  oi  Scorpxnidx 
(cf.  SCORPA:NA,  SCOHPENE,  and  scorpion  fish}. 

c  1520  ANDREW  Noble  Lyfe  in.  Ixxxvi.  in  Babets  />£., 
The  Scorpiun  of  the  see  is  so  named  because  whan  he  is 
taken  in  any  inannys  handes  he  pricketh  him  with  his  stinge 
of  his  tayle.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  no  Catterpillers,.are 
also  a  very  good  meate  to  diuers  byrdes..&  to  a  certatne 
Sea-fi>h  called  a  Scorpion.  Ibid.  223  The  Scorpion  of  the 
water  or  of  the  Sea,  whose  discourse  or  history  is  to  be  found 
among  the  fishes.  1874  HILL,  in  Tenison-Woods  Fish  N.  .V. 
Wales  (1882)  49  The  scorpion  or  Fortescue,  as  these  fish  are 
popularly  termtd  by  fishermen,  have  been  known  for  a  long 
time,  and  bear  that  name  no  doubt  in  memory  of  the  pain 
they  have  hitherto  inflicted.  1884  [see  SCORPFSE]. 

4.  f  a.   A  name  for  Aconite,     b.  The  scorpion 
plant,  Genista  scorphts. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxvn.  iii.  II.  271  And  for  that  the 
root  [of  Aconite]  doth  turneand  crooke  inward  in  manner  of 
a  Scorpions  taile,  there  be  that  give  it  the  name  Scorpion. 

1608  To  i  'SELL  Serpents  231  The  greene  Scorpion  which  is 
bredde  of  Uasill,. .  oeeing  beaten  and  pounded  with  the  herbe 
Scoipion,  and  so  made  into  pills,  then  dryed  and  put  into  a 
glasse,  are  very  profitable  to  him  that  hath  the  Kallii.g-Mt.k- 
nesse.      1840  PAXTON    Bot.   Diet.,    Scorpion,   see   Genista 
s<.  orpins. 

5.  In  the  figurative  passage  i  Kings  xii.  u  (and 
2  Chron.  x.   u),  where  chastisement  '\\ith  scor- 
pions' is  referred  to  as  a  symbol  for  severe  oppres- 
sion, the  word  has  commonly  been  supposed  to 
denote  a  kind  of  whip  made  of  knotted  cords,  or 
armed  with  plummets  of  lead  or  steel  spikes,  so 
as   to   inflict   excessive   pain.      Allusions   to   the 
passage   are   common,  esp.   (after   Milton)  in  the 
phrase  a  whip  or  lash  of  scorpions. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Chron.  x.  ii  My  fader  beet  5ou  with  SLOtirgis, 
I  fursoihe  Belial  beten  jou  with  scorpiouns  [1388  Y  schal  bete 
5011  with  scorpioun?,  that  is,  hard  knottid  roopi>].  1390 
I  IOWKK  Conf.  III.  229  If  he  hem  sniot  with  rod  d  is  smale, 
With  Scorpions  thou  schalt  hem  smyte.  ^1632  T.  TAYLOR 
God's  Judgan.  i.  i.  x.  (1642)  26  They,  .chose  rather  to  bee 
.  .scourged  with  Scorpions,  .than  yeeld  to  deny  their  Maker. 
1667  MILTON  /'./,.  11.  701  Hack  to  thy  punishment,  False  fugi- 
tive, and  to  thy  speed  add  wings,  Leait  with  a  whip  of  Scor- 
pions I  pursue  Thy  linking.  1788  V.  KNOX  Winter  Eren. 
(1790)  I.  xx.  180,  I  speak  my  thoughts  freely,  though  I  know 
the  editors  of  newspapers  have  vengeance  in  their  own  hands, 
and  are  able  to  repel  their  assailants,  with  a  lash  of  scorpions. 
1816  BYKON  Sit\y<'  of  Corinth  xxi.  31  Scourge,  with  a  whip  of 
scorpions,  those  Whom  vice  and  envy  made  my  foes. 

b.  Hence  used  quasi-/^wA  as  the  name  of  a  sup- 
posed ancient  instrument  of  torture.  Also  Antiq. 
as  the  name  of  a  mediaeval  weapon  (see  quot.  1870  . 

1541  ELVOT //««irtf  Go?1,  xxxix.  98  His  correction  mought  be 
no  lasse  than  that  he  being  al  naked,  shuld  by  his  lybertine^ 
be  fyrst  of  all  whipped  throughoute  the  citie  of  Koine  with 
whyppes  full  of  ruelles  called  Scorpions.  1817  SHKLLKY  A'ft'. 
Islam  x.  viii,  He.. bade  the  torturing  wheel  lie  brought,  and 
fire,  and  pincers,  and  the  hook,  And  scorpions.  1870  BLACK 
tr.  De>nniin"s^  Weapons  of  War  425  Scorpion  or  flail,  with 
four  chains  without  balls,,  .a  Hussite  weapon  of  the  fifteenth 
century  [figured], 

6.  (tr.  Gr.   aKopirios,  L.  Scorpio,  scorpins^}     An 
ancient  military  engine  for  hurling  stones,  darts, 
and  other  missiles,  used  chiefly  in  the  defence  ol 
the  walls  of  a  town. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Mac.  vi.  51  He.  .ordeynyde..tourmentisfor 
to  cast  stoons  and  darts,  and  scorpiouns  for  to  sende  arowis 
[1388  scorpiens,  1535  COVERDALE  scorpions  to  shute  arowes; 

1609  Douay],     1584  HUDSON   Du  Bartas*  Judith  in.  112 
Here   croked  coruies,   fleeing  bridges  tal,   Their  scathfull 
scorpions  that  ruynes  the  wall.    1600  HOLLAND  Z,/zyxxiv.  533 
They  within  shot  closely  against  the  enemies,  some  arrowes 
out  of  bowtrs,  some  quarrels  out  of  scorpions  and  brakes. 
a  1693  Urqnhart's  Rabelais  in.  Pro!.,  Balists,  scorpions,  and 
other  such  warlike  engines.      1840  [see  ONAGER  2].      1879 
FROUDE  Cxsar  xix.  325  The  slings,  the  crossbows,  the  scor- 
pions were  all  at  hand  and  in  order. 

7.  Military  slang.  A  nickname  for  a   civil  in- 
habitant of  Gibraltar.     Also  Rock-scorpion. 

1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  \.  342  The  houses,  .are  fit  only 
for.  .'scorpions',  as  those  born  on  the  Rock  are  called.  1889 
H.  M,  FIELD  Gibraltar  34  A  choice  variety  of  natives  of 
Gibraltar,  called  '  Rock  scorpions  '. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.:  a.  simple  attrib.  (oftenyf^.), 
as  scorpion-nest,  -sting*  scorpion-like  adj. 

1581  J.  \JY.\A.  H  addon  s  answ.  Osorins  497  So  much  rayling 
In  such  *scorpionlike  nipping  &bitternesse.  1668  H.  MORE 
Div.  Dial.  iv.  xv.  (1713)320  Scorpion-like  Locusts.  1813 
BYRON  Corsair  n.  jv,  Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation, 
doom'd  To  view  with  fire  their  *scorpion  nest  consumed? 
1797  The  College  2  Hardly  could.. Syd'nham's  worth  her 
*scorpion-sting  assuage. 

b.  \Vith  sense  *  stinging  like  a  scorpion*  (cf.  sense 
5),  as  scorpion  curse,  lashy  w/iip,  etc. 

1803  H  EUER  Palatine  in  Israel's  sons  by  "scorpion  curses 
driven.  1744  AKENSJUE  Pleas.  I  wag.  11.  513  His  hand, 
Armed  with  a  "scorpion  lash.  1900  Pilot  23  June  526/2  But 
exactitude  in  the  hands  of  second-rate  scholars  is  a 'scorpion- 
scourge.  1865  RUSKIN  Sesame  i.  §31  It  [the  nation]  must 
discipline  its  passions,  and  direct  them,  or  they  will  dis- 
cipline it,  one  day,  with  "scorpion  whips. 

c.  Special  combinations :  j  scorpion-bow,  ?  = 
sense  6  ;   scorpion- broom  —  scorpion  plant  (b)  ; 
scorpion-bug    Lr.S.,   the   water-scorpion    {Cent. 
Diet.  1891);  scorpion  fish,  any  spiny  fish  of  the 
genus  Scorpsena  or  family  Scorp&nid&\    also,  an 
East  Indian  cat-fish  (Saccobranc/ius} ;  scorpion- 
fly,  an  insect  of  the  family  Panorpid^  the  slender 
abdomen  of  which  is  armed  with  forceps,  and  curls 
like  the  tail  of  a  scorpion;  scorpion  iris,  lrisalatat 
a  native  of  Spain  and  Northern  Africa;  scorpion- 


SCOBPION. 

lizard,  some  kind  of  North  American  lizard ;  scor- 
pion lobster,  a  long-tailed  decapod  crustacean  of 
the  family  Thalassinidx ;  scorpion  oil  =  oil  of 
scorpions  :  see  sense  i  e  (Cent.  Did.) ;  scorpion 
plant,  (a)  a  Javanese  orchid,  Arachnanthe  moschi- 
fera  (Renant/iera  arachnitis),  having  creamy-white 
or  lemon-coloured  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  a 
spider;  (*)  a  plant  of  South-western  Europe,  Genista 
scorpius,  also  called  scorpion-broom,  or  -thorn; 
scorpion  senna,  the  Coronilla  Emerus,  a  common 
plant  of  Southern  Europe,  with  bright-yellow 
flowers;  scorpion-shell,  a  gastropod  of  the  Indian 
seas  and  Pacific,  of  the  genus  fteroceras,  having  a 
development  of  long  tubular  spines  from  the  outer 
lip  of  the  aperture;  scorpion-spider,  a  name  given 
to  various  arachnidans  (see  quots.),  now  usually  any 
arachnidan  of  the  order  Pedipalpi,  a  whip-scorpion ; 
scorpion's  tail,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Scorpiurus ; 
BCOTpion('s-thom  =  scorpionJ>la>tl  (b);  scorpion- 
wort,  (a)  =  SCORPION  GRASS  ;  (£)  Ornithopus  scor- 
pioides,  native  of  Southern  Europe. 


are  not  the  worst  of  fishes,  especially  if  taken  in  the  winter,  yn 
stony  places,  &  the  pure  Sea.  1863  WOOD  llltutr.  Nat. 
Hist.  III.  247  Red  Scorpion-fish—  Scorpxna  scro/a.  1883 
F.  DAY  Indian  Fish  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  36  In  some  fresh, 
ivater  siluroids  they  [the  eggs]  are  of  a  light  pea-green,  as 


harmless,  tyxt  Field  15  Dec.  936/1  The  *Scorpi< 
alata).— Bulbs  of  this  lovely  blue  iris  are  now  flowering  in 
pots  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  1709  LAWSON  Voy.  Carolina  131 
The  "Scorpion-Lizard  is  no  more  like  a  Scorpion,  than  an 
Hedge-Hog;  but  they  very  commonly  call  him  a  Scorpion. 
He  is  of  the  Lizard  Kind,  but  much  bigger.  1858  BAIRD  Cycl. 
Nat.  Sci.  s.v.  Macroura,  The  'scorpion  lobsters  of  India, 


the  ruins  grows  the  scorpion  senna.  175*  J.  \{\\-\.Ilist.Anim. 
144  The  *Scorpion-shell,  commonly  called  the  Spider-shell. 
1859-61  SIR  J.RlcHAROSON,  etc.  Mils.  Nat.  Hist.  (1868)  1 1.  341 
Genus  Pterocera.— The  Scorpion  Shells,  as  they  are  called. 
1801  tr.  Pallas'  Trav.  1 .  1 12, 1  had  before  observed  the  Phalan- 
iiim  araneodes,Qi  *scorpion-spider.  1880  SILVER  &  Co.  X 
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1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  it.  ix.  55  Yet  liuely  vigour  rested  in  his 
mind,  And  recompenst  him  with  a  better  scorse :  Weake 
body  well  is  chang'd  for  minds  redoubled  forse. 

Scorse  (sk<?.is),  a.1  06s.  exc.  dial.  Also  6 
ecorss,  skose,  skoase,  6-8  scorce,  6-7,  9  scose, 
7  scoarse,  sooorse,  skorce,  7-8  scourse,  8  scoss, 
died,  sooase  (see  also  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.).  [Early 
1 6th  c.  scose,  scorse,  related  to  the  synonymous 
Coss,  CORSE  vis. 

Prof.  Skeat  suggests  that  the  vb.  is  a  back-formation  from 
SCOKSER,  and  that  this  arose  from  liorse-scorser,  corrupt  form 

of  HORSE-CORSER.] 

1.  trans.  To  barter,  exchange. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  159  And  for  one  god 
scosyth  gladly  twayne.  1548  FORREST  Pleas.  Poesye  481 
Pryuate  Commodye  withe  Commone  wealthe  to  scorse :  as 
Rentis  to  come  downe  from  owterage  so  hye  too  Price  "• 


pion-Spiders)..  .The  Scorpion-spiders  are  allied  both  to  the 
Spiders  and  the  Scorpions.  1548  TURNER  Names  of  Heroes 
(E.  D.  S.)  4t  Heliotropium  mai  be  called  in  englishe  *Scor- 
piones  tayle.  1835  PARTJNGTON  Brit^.  Cycl.  Nat.  Hist.  I. 
747/1  The  Scorpiurus  (scorpion's  tail)  of  botanists.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  s.v.  Seorpiumt,  [The  seed-pod]  has  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  tail  of  some  reptile— whence  its  name, 
Scorpion's-tail.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  326  'Scor- 
pion's Thorn,  Ulex.  1578  "Scorpion-wort  [see  SCORPION 
GRASS!  1611  COTGR.,  Oreille  delievre,  Scorpionwort,  or  scor- 
piongrasse.  17*5  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.,  Scorzonera,  or  Scor. 
/w«-7iio^,aPlantthathasLeavesaspanlong.  1851-6  WRIGHT 
Diet.,  Scorpion-wort,  the  plant  Ornithopus  scorpioides. 

Scorpion  grass.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Myoso- 
lis;  the  forget-me-not  or  mouse-ear.  Also  with  quali- 
fying words,  denoting  particular  species  or  varieties. 

Lyte  and  some  other  botanists  assign  the  name  to  Scor. 
piurits  snlcatus  ('  scorpion's  tail '),  *  with  which  various 
species  of  Myosotis  are  associated  '  (Britten  &  Holland). 

1578  LYTE  Dodocns  i.  xlii.  61  Bysides  these  two  kindes  of 
Scorpioides,  there  is  yet  twoo  other  small  herbes  whichesome 
do  also  name  Scorpion  grasse,  or  Scorpion  worte.  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents  254  To  this  end  they  doe  prescribe  Bay. 
berries,  Scorpion-grasse  [etc.].  '690  RAY  Synopsis  Metli, 
Stirpium  (1724)  229  Mouse-ear  Scorpion-grass,  c  1710  PETI- 
VER  Cat.  Ka^'s  Eng.  Herbal  Tab.  xxix,  Water  Scorpion- 
grass,  Field  Scorpion-grass,  Small  Scorpion-grass.  1768 
MILLER  Gardiner's  Diet.  (ed.  8)  Index,  Scorpion-grass,  or 
Caterpillar,  see  Scorpiurus.  1833  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  I. 
No.  I.  20  Myosotis  sylvatica — Wood  Scorpion-grass.  1865 
GOSSE  Land  $  Sea  (\&T $  235  The  early  scorpion-grass  or 
hill  forget-me-not. 

Scorpionic  (skpjpip'nik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Scou- 
PION  +  -1C.]  Pertaining  to  the  scorpion. 

a  1711  KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  331  Which  like 
Apocalyptick  Locusts  fierce,  Their  Scorpionick  Poison  did 
disperse.  1886  PROCTOR  in  Sci.  Amer.  3  July  3/3  Below  the 
Serpent  Bearer  we  find  the  Scorpion  (Scarf  in),  now  fully 
risen,  and  showing  truly  scorpionic  form. 

Scorpionid  (skp-jpi0nid),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  Scor- 
pionidx  pi.,  f.  L.  scorpion-em  SCORPION  :  see  -ID.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  group  Scorpionidy,  of 
arachnidans,  typified  by  the  genus  Scorpio. 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1901  Nature  25  Sept.  529/2 
The  facts  do  not  prove  the  total  independence  of  the  scorpionid 
and  limuloid  series,  Ibid.,  The  Silurian  Scorpions  simplify 
the  existing  Scorpionid  type. 

t  Sco-rpionist.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  SCORPION 
+  -IST.]  One  born  under  the  sign  Scorpio. 

1689  Wonderful  Predict.  Nostredamus  3  When  the  two 
Scorpionists  [/as..  II  and  Louis  XIV]  conjoin'd  shall  be. 

t  Sco'rpionly,  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  SCOBPION 
+  -LY  1.]  Scorpion-like. 

»S73DAUStr.  BullingeronApoc.  (ed.  2)  120  b,  Of  their  Scor- 
pionly  tayles,  and  of  the  fiue  monethes  I  haue  spoken  before. 

t  Scorse, i*-  Obs.  rare— *.  [f . SCOBSE v -1]  Barter, 
exchange. 


the  one  enterchangeably  with  the  other.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
III.  ix,  16  But  Paridell  sore  brused  with  the  blow,  Could  not 
arise,  the  counterchaunge  to  scorse.  1598  T.  BASTARD 
Ctirestoleros  vi.  xxii.  (1880)  76  He  that  will  loue  through 
water  and  through  fire, ..Which  will  not  scorse  me  for  a 
better  friend.  1611  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xii.  45  Their  fortune 
will'd  that  after  they  should  scorse  Blowes  with  the  big- 
boan'd  Dane,  exchanging  force  for  force.  1618  AINSWORTH 
Annot.  Lev.  xxvii.  10  Not  alter  or,  not  scourse  it,  nor  change 
it.  1623  MIDDLETON  More  Dissemblers  v.  i.  84,  1  know  the 
barber  will  scourse  it  [a  riddle]  away  for  some  old  cittern. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Scoss  or  Scourse,  (old  word) 
to  change.  1853  W.  D.  COOPER  Sussex  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Scorse, 
or  Scosd,  to  exchange. 

2.  intr.  To  make  or  effect  a  barter  or  exchange. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxxi.  139  Pollitians  knowe  to 
cheapen,  what  to  offer,  when  to  skoase  [rime  cloasej.  159' 
HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  xx.  Ixxviii.  (1634)  159  One  was  on 
foote  the  tother  on  a  horse  You  thinke  perhaps  the  hors- 
man  vantage  had  No  sure,  no  whit ;  he  would  have  wished 
to  skorce  For  why,  at  last  to  light  he  must  be  glad.  1600 
HEVWOOD  ist  Pt.  Edtu.  IV,  in.  i.  (1613)  F  i,  A".  Ed.  ..Wilt 
thou  take  my  courser  for  thy  mare  ?  Ho... If  I  were  so  mad 
to  scorce,  what  boote  wouldst  thou  giue  me  ?  16146.  JON- 
SON  Earth.  Fair  in.  iv,  Will  you  scourse  with  him?  you  are 
in  Smithfield,  you  may  fit  your  selfe  with  a  fine  easy-going 
street-nag.  1662  Rump  Songs  1. 209  Did'st  thou  not  scourse, 
as  if  enchanted  For  Articles  Sir  Thomas  granted  1 

Hence  Sco-rsiug  vol.  sb. 

1509  BARCLAY  Skip  of  Fools  (1874)  II.  141  Of  folysshe  ex. 
changes  scorsynges  and  permutacions.  1611  COTGK.,  Com. 
pcrmutant,  changing,  scoorsing,  bartering,  interchanging. 
Ihid.,  Courralage,  brokage  ;  scoursing,  horse-scoursing. 
1674  JEAKE  Aritli.  (1696)  479  Barter  (vulgarly  called  Truck 
and  Scosing)  and  the  Concerns  thereof. .may  be  comprised 
under  the  10  following  Cases. 

t  Scorse,  v?  06s.  (?  nonce-wd.}  [f.  It.  scorsa 
a  run,  f.  scorrere :— L.  excurrere :  see  EXCUR.] 
trans.  To  chase. 

1596  SPENSBR  F.  Q.  vi.  ix.  3  Him.. From  the  country  back 
to  priuate  farmes  he  scorsed  [rimes  coursed,  forsedj. 

tScO'rser.  Ods.  [f.  SCOBSE  z/^  +  'EK1.]  One 
who  exchanges  or  barters.  See  also  HORSE-CORSER. 


brokers,  &  Scorsers  out  of  the  Temple.  1611  COTGR., 
Compermutant,  a  changer,  scoorser  [etc.].  1617  [see  HORSE- 
CORSER].  1755  JOHNSON  s.  v.  Scourse,  A  horse  scourser. 

Scorsheatis :  see  SCKOCHAT  Sc.  06s. 

Scort,  obs.  form  of  SHORT. 

Scortation  (skfute'-jan).  rare.  [n.  of  action  to 
L.  scortari :  see  next  and  -ATION.]  Fornication. 

1556  KNOX  Baptism  Wks.  1855  IV.  127  The  Halie  Gaist 
..wald  have  restraynit  and  exceptit  it,  as  he  hath  done 
scortatioun.  1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  85  The  sanctifying  of 
the  unbelieving  Husband  or  Wife  cannot  be  meant  of  making 
or  continuing  the  Marriage  lawful!,  in  opposition  to  Adultery 
(or  scortation).  1658  ROWLAND  tr.  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  919, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  modesty  of  the  Bee  and  of  the 
Drone,  whereby  they  abandon  publick  scortation  andvenery, 
should  debar  them  of  the  private  use  of  copulation.  1794  tr. 
Swedexborg's  Delights  Wisd.  Conjugial  LovcWii)  II.  312 
It  is  a  scortation  more  opposite  to  conjugial  love  than  the 
common  scortation,  which  is  called  simple  adultery.  1885 
L.  OLIPHANT  Sympncumata  113  Rapacity,. .filth,  and  scor- 

t  Scorta-tor.  Obs.  rare-*.  [L.  scortdtor,  agent- 
n.  f.  scortari  to  associate  with  harlots,  f.  scort-um 
a  harlot.]  (See  quot.  1656.) 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Lycanthropy  26  There  be.  .luxurious  scor. 
tators,  and  their  infectious  harlots.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Scortator,  a  whoremonger,  a  hunter  of  Harlots. 

Scortatory  (skp-Jtatari),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec. : 
see  -OBY.]  '  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in,  forni- 
cation or  lewdness  '  (Webster,  1864). 

1794  (title)  tr.  Swedenborg's  Delights  of  Wisdom  concern- 
ing Conjugial  Love  :  after  which  follow  the  pleasures  of  In- 
sanity  concerning  Scortatory  Love.  1860  EMERSON  Cond. 
Life,  Worship  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  396  Hereare.  .churches  that 
proscribe  intellect ;  Scortatory  religions. 

Boortoh,  Soorte,  obs.  ff.  SCORCH,  SHORT. 

Scortitsche :  see  SCROCHAT  Sc.  Obs. 

t  ScO'ry.  Obs.  [Anglicized  form  of  SCORIA.] 
(See  quot/) 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  182  The  little  scories  or  iron 
chips  which  Hie  off  from  the  Smithes  hotte  iron  while  he 
beateth  it. 

Scorza  (skpura).  Mitt.  Also  skorza.  [Ger. 
(1800  :  see  Chester  Diet.  Min.},  said  to  be  Walla- 
chian.]  An  obsolete  name  for  epidote,  when  found 
in  the  form  of  dark  green  sand. 


SCOT. 

iSat  URE  Diet.  Client.,  Scorza,  a  variety  of  epidote.   1837 
DANA  Syst.  Mill,  293.     1868  WATTS  Diet.  Client.,  Skorza. 
t  Scorzoner.  Obs.  rare.     [Anglicized  form  of 
SCORZONERA.     Cf.  F.  scorsonire  (also  spelt  scor- 
:t»iere).~]   —  SCORZONERA. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  ccxlii.  599  In  English  we  may 
call  it  Scorzoner  after  the  Spanish  name,  or  Vipers  grasse. 
1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  343/J  A  Dyet  of  Veal 
and  Chicken  Broth,  with  Scorzoner  and  Sarsaparilla  in  it. 

Scorzonera  (skpJzomVra).  Also  rarely  7  soor- 
sonera,  skarsinarie,  seozonera,  8  soorcha- 
narrow,  -enarrow.  [a.  It.  scorzonera  (whence 
mod.L.  scorzonera)  =  F.  scorsonere,  scorzonire,  Sp. 
escorzonera,  Pg.  escorcioneira ;  prob.  f.  It.  scorzone 
some  kind  of  venomous  snake,  Sp.  escorzon  (Cat. 
escorfti),  some  kind  of  toad  or  lizard  deemed 
venomous.  Cf.  the  following : 

1580  J.  FRAMKTON  Monardcs'  2  Med.  agst.  Venom  133 
They  call  this  herbe  Escuercowra  because  it  doeth  heale . . 
the  bytinges  of  this  beast  called  Escorfu  [printed  Estorf  u] 
in  the  Catalan  tongue,  and  the  same  route  is  like  too  the 
sayde  beast.] 

A  plant  of  the  modern  genus  (Tournefort,  1700) 
Scorzonera,  esp.  S.  Hispanica  or  black  salsify, 
much  cultivated  in  Europe  for  its  root  which  is 
used  as  a  vegetable  and  somewhat  resembles  the 
parsnip.  S.  Hispanica  was  also  formerly  called 
•viper  s-grass.  Also  the  root  of  this  plant. 

It  was  supposed  to  be  good  against  the  bites  of  vipers  and 
other  venomous  creatures. 

1629  PARKINSON  Parad.  301  Wee  call  them  in  English  Vipers 
grasse,  or  Scorsonera.  1666  OLDENBURG  Let.  to  Boyle 
15  Nov.  B.'s  Wks,  (1744)  V.  363  Colonel  Blunt  presented  the 
company,  .with  excellent  scorzoneras,  which  he  said  might 
be  propagated  in  England  as  much  as  parsnips.  1690  in 
Thanes  ofCawdor  (Spald.  Club)  353,  2  drope  of  skarsinarie 
..ane  unce  of  Turkic  persell.  173*  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of 
Viet  in  Aliments,  etc.  I.  250  Scorzonera,  demulcent  in  the 
Small  Pox.  1738  Ochtertyre  House  Bk.  (S.  H.  S.  1907) 
142  Eggs  bufft  barrings  and  scorjhanarrow.  1756  J. 
HILL  Brit.  Herbal  444  Tall,  narrow-leaved  Scorzonera. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.  S.V.,  Scorzonera  hispaniea.  .is  a  native  of 
Spain,  but  is  cultivated  in  this  country ;  and  its  root  is  sold 
in  the  markets  as  Scorzonera.  1882  Garden  n  Nov.  425/3 
Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  can  be  strongly  recommended  for 
culture.  1884  W.  MILLER  Plant-n.  122  Scorzonera,  French, 
Scorzonera  picroides  (Picridium  vulgarc).  Scorzonera, 
Garden,  Scorzonera  hispaniea. 
b.  atlrib. 

1666  W.BoGHURSTZ.oiww.fr.  (1894)76  Juniper  berryes,  'Scor. 
zonera  roots.  1731  Gentl.  Mag.  \.  91  Sow  "scorzonera  salsfy, 
and  slip  skerrits  of  the  last  years  growth.  1771  GRAVES  Spir. 
Quix.  (1820)  II.  155  Mr.  Selkirk  asked  him,  what  the  virtues  of 
that  *Scorzonera-water  were,  which  he  observed  he  drank 
every  day  after  dinner. 

Scot  (skpt),  J*.1  Forms :  I  //.  Seottas,  3-6 
Scotte,  4  Skot,  Skotte,  6  Skott,  (Skote),  7 
Scott,  5-  Soot.  [OE.  *Scol,  pi.  Scot/as,  ad.  late 
L.  Scottus ;  first  in  writers  of  c  400.  Late  Latin 
had  a  variant  Scotus  (cf.  med.  Gr.  2/nDros),  which 
became  the  usual  form  in  med.L.  A  third  form, 
ScStus,  may  perh.  be  inferred  from  the  ON.  Skolar 
pi.,  though  the  examples  of  it  in  med.  Latin  verse 
are  prob.  mere  mistakes. 

The  source  of  the  late  Latin  word  is  obscure.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  it  represents  the  native  name  of  any  Gaelic- 
speaking  people  (the  Irish  Scot,  an  Irishman,  pi.  Scuit,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  learned  word  from  Latin),  nor  does  it  exist  in 
Welsh,  though  Welshmen  in  writing  Latin  have  from  the 
earliest  times  used  Scotis&  the  rendering  of  Givyddel  (Gaels). 
It  may  possibly  be  an  adoption  of  a  name  bestowed  at  an 
early  period  by  Britons  or  Gauls  on  a  Gaelic  people  (cf.  the 
Gaulish  personal  names  Scottos,  Scottios) ',  Sir  J.  Rh^s  has 
suggested  that  it  may  have  meant '  tattooed ',  cogn.  w.  Welsh 
ysg~Mthr  a  cutting,  carving,  or  sculpturing  ;  other  conjec- 
tures have  also  been  offered. 

The  OHG.  Scolto (MUG.,  mod.G.  Schoite),  MDu.Sc/w/fe, 
Schot  (mod.Du.  Scliot),  agree  with  the  Eng.  form  ;  adoptions 
from  literary  Latin  appear  in  OF.  Escot,  Sp.,  Pg.  Escoto,  It. 
Scoto.] 

1.  Hist.  One  of  an  ancient  Gaelic-speaking  people, 
first  known  to  history  as  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
who  in  the  6th  century  A.D.  settled  in  the  north- 
west of  Great  Britain,  and  from  whom  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  ultimately  received  its  name. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Alfred,  Seottas  was  the  ordinary 
word  for  Irishmen  (as  Scotland  for  Hibernia).  In  the  next 
reign  there  were  relations  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
dom and  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots  in  North  Britain,  and 
from  that  time  onward  the  name  was  no  longer  associated 
with  Ireland  except  in  historical  statements. 

O.  E.  Chron,  an.  891,  prie  Seottas  comon  to  A.lfrede 
cyninge,  on  anum  bate  butan  selcum  xerebrum  of  Hibernia. 
aaaeBzda's  Hist.  i.  i.  (1890)  28  Hibernia  Scotta  ealond. 
c  1105  LAY.  5575  Bruttes  &  Wailsce,  Scottcs  &  Densce.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  482  This  Constable  was  no  tbyng 
lord  of  this  place . .  But  keple  it  strongly  many  wyntres  space, 
VnderAlla,kingofalNorthhumbrelond,..AgayntheScottes. 
i387TREvisA  fiifden  (Rolls)  I.  331  And  bat  londe  [HibermaJ 
hatte  Scotland  also,  for  Scottcs  woned  bere  somtyme,  or  J>ey 
come  into  be  ober  Scotland,  bat  longede  to  Bretayne.  c  1400 
Brut  Ixxvi  (1906)  76  Arthure  turnede  him  a5eyne  >ere  fat 
he  was,  into  be  place  ^at  he  hade  lefte  be  Scottes.  1570-0 
LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  2  These  Scots  (as  them  sejues 
do  write)  were  a  people  of  Scythia,  that  came  first  into 
Spaine,  then  into  Ireland,  and  from  thence  to  the  North 
part  of  Britaine.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I. 
l.  80  The  aeir  quhen  the  scottis  cam  in  the  lies  of  Albion 
first  quhilkes  we  cal  Hebrides  now.  1606  WARNER  A  It.  Bug. 
xiv.  Ixxxiii.  d6ia)  346  Till  the  Picts,  a  People  stout, Were  by 
th'  inuading  Irish-Scots  long  thencedebelled  out.  1797  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.3)XIV.s6o/iWhen  the  Scots  became  masters  of  the 
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low  country.  1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  (ed.  a)  I.  286  A  chief 
among  the  Scots  of  Ulster, . .  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  1881  RHYS  Celtic  Brit.  \,  154  Now  the  Scots 
were  Christians,  while  the  Picts  ruled  over  by  Brude  were 
still  pagans.  Ibid.,  Columba,  who  was  connected  with  the 
royal  family  of  the  Dalriad  Scots,  came  over  from  Ireland 
in  the  year  563. 

fb.  GM&,  as  Scot-lede,  -thede,  the  people  of 
the  Scots.  Obs. 

c  1105  LAY.  20047  V**  K&en  to-somne  alle  Scotleode.  Ibid. 
20417  Al  Scot-beode  he  ;af  his  ane  beine. 

2.  A  native  of  Scotland,  a  Scotchman,  a  Scots- 
man,    f  Irish  Scot :  a  Highlander. 

Since  the  i?th  c.  till  recently  chiefly  Hist.  exc.  in  jocular 
or  rhetorical  use.  In  Scotland  there  has  latterly  been  a  ten- 
dency (esp.  in  newspaper  writing)  to  the  more  extended  use 
of  the  word. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  304  At  Foukirke  In  Scot. 
londjScottis  escapid  none,  a  i35»  MiNOT/*<w«f  (ed.  Hall) 
ii.  i  Skottes  out  of  Benvik  and  of  Abirdene.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  II.  73  pe  see  bat  departeb  Englische  men  and 
Scottes  in  be  est  half,  c  1475  Harl.  Contin.  Higden  (Rolls) 
VIII.  520  The  firste  Edwarde..wan  Scotlonde,  magre  the 
Scottes  stronge.  1513  [?  SKELTON]  in  Fliigel  Nenengl.  Lesebuch 
(1895)155  Of  the  out  yles  ye  rough  foted  scottes  we  have  well 
eased  you  of  the  bottes.  a  1536  Songs ;Carols,  etc.(E.  E.T.S.) 
102  A  Htill  balet-.made  at  M*.  Shawes  table  by  a  Skote. 
1536  A.  BOORDE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  II.  303  Shortly 
to  conclude,  trust  yow  no  Skott,  for  they  wyll  yowse  flatter, 
yng  wordes,  and  all  is  fal[s]hode.  1585  PILKINGTON  Expos. 
Nehemiah  iv.  13.  61  If  any  shoot  ill  fauouredly,  we  saie  he 
Shooteth  like  a  Scott.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  \\.  22  It 
is.  .one  selfesame  Sunne  that  maketh  the  Ethyopian  blacke, 
and  the  Scotte  yellowish.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  \.  iii.  212 
Those  same  Noble  Scottes  That  are  your  Prisoners.  1631 
PORV  in  Crt.  $  Times  Chas.  I  (1848)  II.  125  The  same 
Mackey,  a  Westerner  Irish  Scot,,  .was,  of  all  the  Scots,  most 
affected  by  the  King  of  Sweden.  1639  Hamilton  Papers 
(Camden)  78  For  whoknoethe,  when  your  MatiB  is  neer  the 
borders,  what  Scots  may  flocke  to  you,  if  I  be  gone.  1793 
BURNS  Bruce's  Addr.  i,  Scots !  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots  !  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led.  1849  MACAULAY //*>/.  Eng. 
i.  1.66  In  perseverance,  in  self-command,  in  forethought,  in 
all  the  virtues  which  conduce  to  success  in  life,  the  Scots 
have  never  been  surpassed.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.S.  VI. 
xli.  281  Paul  Jones,  a  Scot  by  birth,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

Comb.  1643  [ANGIER]  Lane.  Vail.  Achor  18  We  (Scot- 
like)  knew  not  the  meaning  of  a  Pardon. 

3.  dial.  (See  quots.) 

1787  MARSHALL  Rural  Econ.,  Norf.  387  Scots,  Scotch 
cattle.  1886  Fietd^  Aug.  217/3  Prime  large  oxen  43.  6d.  to 
4S.  3d.  ditto  Scots  &c.  45.  8d.  to  55. 

4.  slang.  (See  quots.) 

i8u  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Scot,  a  person  of  an  irritable 
temper,  who  is  easily  put  in  a  passion,  which  is  often  done 
by  the  company  he  is  with,  to  create  fun,  such  a  one  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  fine  Scot.  1859  Hotten's  Slang  Diet.  87 
Scot,  temper  or  passion  ;  '  oh  !  what  a  scot  he  was  in '.  1864. 
ELIZ.  MURRAY  Ella  Norman  II. 53,'!  am  tired.' — 'Yes  and 
in  a  greater  scot  than  I  ever  saw  you.  Why,  we  can  raise 
you  worse  than  Ma  ! ' 

Scot  (skpt),  j-£.2  Also  3-4  scoth,  4  scott,  5-6 
scotto,  6  skot.t,  skotte.  [Ultimately  identical 
with  OE.  sc(e}ott  gesc(e}ot  SHOT  sb. ;  its  formal 
relation  to  this  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  ME.  scot  is  in  part  of  Scan- 
dinavian  origin,  a.  ON.  skot ;  but  in  some  instances  it  may 
represent  the  OF.  escot  (mod.F,  ecot),  which  is  an  adoption 
of  the  Teut.  word;  in  some  uses,  again  (esp.  in  ROME-SCOT) 
the  OE.  written  form  may  have  been  preserved  traditionally 
or  revived  from  documents.] 

1.  A  payment,  contribution,  '  reckoning ' ;  esp. 
payment  for  entertainment ;  a  or  one's  share  of 
such  payment ;  chiefly  in  the  phrase  to  pay  (for) 
(one's)  scot :  lit.  and^. 

1*97  R-  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6001  Verst  hii  wolde  etc  &  drinke 
.  .&  suj»be  (»e  louerd  of  J>e  hous  quelle..£  su^ebrennealis 
hous  al  uor  hot  scot  ywis.  1340  Ay  tub.  51  And  banne  me 
hine  [sc.  the  glutton!  anhonge>.  pis  is  bet  scot  :  |>et  meofte 
payb.  1398  TREVISA  Barth,  De  P.  R,  vi.  xxiii,  (1495)  213 
After  souper  that  is  freely  yeue  it  is  not  honest  to  compell  a 
man  to  pay  his  scot,  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in.  xxii. 
(1869)  147  [>at  is  bilke  bat  biseecheth  bred  for  be  loue  of 
god,  and  wole  in  no  place  pay  scotte  for  no  thing  J>at  she 
dispendeth.  1483  CAXTON  G.de  la  Tour  i  iij  b,  God  payeth 
yl  grete  scot  for  he  rendred  to  C.  double.  1534  TVIORE 
Com/,  agst.  Trib.  n.  Wks.  1177/2  If  so  be.. that  they  haue 
founde  out  soeasye  awaye  to  heauen,  as  to  take  no  thought, 
but  make  mery,..  and  then  letteChrystes  passion  pave  for  all 
the  scotte.  c  1566  Mtrie  Tales  of  Skelton  in  S.'s  Wks.  (1843) 
I.  p.lviii,  Ise  bay  for  your  skott  to  London.  17*9  P.  WALKDEN 
Diary  4  July  (1866)  29,  I  asked  him  what  I  owed  him  ;..! 
gave  him  half-a-crown,  but  he  gave  me  6d.  back..  .So  we  are 
clear  of  all  the  scots  that  I  know  of.  1759  in  CataL  A  re  hives 
All  Souls1  Coll.  (1877)  227  The  scots  have  been  very  high. 
1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  346  No 
system  of  clientship  suits  them  ;  but  every  man  must  pay 
his  scot.  1870  A.  STEINMETZ  Gaming  Table  I.  viii.  214 
Some  silly  lad.  .allows  himself  to  be.  .wheedled  into  paying 
their  scot.  1879  PATTISON  Milton  iii.  36  He  paid  his  scot 
by  reciting  from  memory  some  of  his  youthful  Latin  verses. 
1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk^  Scot,  an  ale-house 
reckoning. 

fb.  Comb.,  as  scot-penny. 

1319  in  Gross  Gild  Merck.  (1890)  II.  13  Solvent  denar*  qui 
Scot  peny  vocatur.  1338  Andover  Gild  Rolls  ibid.  335 
Summa  denartorum  receptprum  de  scotpanes,  sigepanes  et 
hanspanes  in  domo  inferiori  xlilr.  \d. 


A  customary  tax  laid  on,  or  a  contribution 
paid  by  subjects  according  to  their  ability ;  a  custom 
paid  to  the  use  of  a  sheriff  or  bailiff;  a  local  or 
municipal  tax.  Obs. 

'387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  97  Scot,  a  gaderynge  in 
work  of  baylifes.    1431-50  tr,  Higden  ibid.,  Scot,  that  is  the 


allowed  from  the  estate  in  reduction  of  the  engine  rates  on 
the  scotted  lands. 

Sco'tale,  sco  t-ale.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  2 
soot(t)hale,  (scotteshale),  4  scotal(l.  [f.  SCOT 
sb?  +  ALE.]  An  '  ale '  or  festival  at  which  ale  was 
drunk  at  the  invitation  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  or 
of  a  forester  or  other  bailiff,  for  which  ale  a  forced 
contribution  was  levied. 

(1155-8  in  Col.  Charter  Rolls  (1906)  II.  472  Quod  omnes 
sint  quieti  de  burdel..et  de  scotala. -ita  quod  vicecomes 
meus.  .scotalam  non  facial.]  1190  in  Stubbs  Sel.  Charters 
(1895)  266  Quod  omnes  sint  quieti  de  jeresgieve  et  de  scottes* 
hale,  ita  quod  si  vicecomes  noster  vel  aliquis  alms  baillivus 
scotthale  facial.  1317  Charter  of  Forest  vii,  Nullus  fore- 
starius  vel  bedellus  decetero  facial  scotale,  vel  [etc.].  »35~ 
5*  Rent  alia  Glastonbury  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  108  Item, 
potabit  iij  scotallas.  1474-5  in  Swayne  Sarum  Churchiv. 
Ace.  (1896)  17  Et  in  clauis  emptis  pro  domo  scotale  hoc 
anno,  vd.  1598  MAXWOOD  La'ves  Forest  xx'i.  §4(1615)203/2 


paymente  of  a  certeyne  money  to  the  vtih'te  of  the  lorde. 
1545  ELVOT  Diet. t  Cloacarium,  scotte  in  a  towne  for  clens- 
ynge  of  commune  draughtes.  1646  J.  BF.NBRIGGE  Usnra. 
Accotn.  15  So  they  may.  .at  least  be  eased  in  their  Scots 
and  Taxes. 

3.  spec.  A  tax  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
marshes  and  levels  of  Kent  and  Sussex  (see  quots.). 

1793  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Sussex  22  In  Pevensey,  and  gener- 
ally in  all  the  levels,  is  raised  a  tax  by  the  acre,  called  Scot, 
both  general  and  particular.  The  general  scot  is  applied 
for  the  purposes  of  paying  water-bailiffs  expenses. .  .The 
particular  scot  is  applied  for  the.. looking  after  the  streams 
and  sewers.  1896  Daily  Neivs  i  June  4/6  This  '  scot '  is  a 
special  rate  on  the  agriculturists  of  the  marshes,  and  in  some 
years  has  amounted  to  as  much  as  8s.  in  the  £. 

4.  Scot  and  lot  (earlier  lot  and  scot)  :  a  tax  levied 
by  a  municipal  corporation  in  proportionate  shares 
upon  its  members  for  the  defraying  of  municipal 
expenses.     Phrase,  To  pay  (a  person  off)  lot  and 
scot  (fig.),  to  PaY  out  thoroughly,  to  settle  with,    j 
Also  shot  and  lot :  see  SHOT  sb. 

1227  in  Gross  Gild  Merck.  (1890)  II.  211  Si  aliquis  natiuus 
aljcutus  in  prefato  Burgo  manserit,.  .et  fuerit  in  prefata 
Gilda  et  Hansa  et  loth  et  Scoth  cum  eisdem  Burgenstbus 
[etc.],  1320  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  377/2  Quod  cum  villa  de 
Pevenese.. fuerit.  .in  Lote  &  Scott  cum  ilia  villa  de  Hast- 
inges.  1494  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  189, 1  shalbe  redy  at  scotte 
and  lotte,  and  all  my  duties  truly  pay  and  doo.  1537  in 
W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  150  Robt.  James,  .shall 
bere  almaner  of  skotte  and  lotte.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VUI, 
c.  42  §  6  The  said  barbours..shal  beare  and  pay  lot  and  scot 
.  .within  the  sayd  citie.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  tV,  v.  iv.  115 
Twos  time  to  counterfet,  or  that  hotte  Termagant  Scot,  had 
paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  1640  Jrnl.  Ho.  Commons  II.  14 
The  Election  was  free  to  everyone  that  paid  Scot  and  Lot. 
1710  ADDISON  Whig  Exam.  No.  5  F3The  freeholders  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  those  that  pay  scot  and  lot.  x8za 
GALT  Sir  A.  Wylie  xii.  I.  92  Ye  maun  just  gang  your  ways, 
for  scot  nor  lot  will  I  pay  you,  or  the  like  o'  you.  1835  App. 
M-unic.  Corpor.  Rep.  i.  5  The  Juries  are  selected  by  the 
bailiffs  from  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot.  1844 
DICKENS  Mart.  Chvz,  xxiv,  I'll  pay  you  off  scot  and  lot  by 
and  bye.  1865  —  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  xvi,  She  paid  scot  and  she 
paid  lot  when  she  had  money  to  pay.  1876  BROWNING 
Pacchiarotto  xni(  This  notable  Club  Pacchiarotto  Had 
joined  long  since,  paid  scot  and  lot  to,  As  free  and  accepted  i 
'  Bardotto  . 
b.  attrib. 

1718  PRIOR  Protogenes  fy  Apelles  12  Protogenes,  Historians 
note,  Liv'd  there,  a  Burgess  Scot  and  Lot.  1809  MALKIN 
Gil  Bias  in.  iv.  p8  This  is  really  too  flattering,  interrupted 
the  scot  and  lot  gentleman.  1831  Lincoln  Herald  29  Apr., 
By  Scot  and  Lot  Voting.  1835  App.  Munic.  Corpor.  Rep. 
n.  1059  (Seaford,  Kent)  The  Commonalty  are  the  scot  and 
lot  inhabitants.  1869  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings  I.  67  The 
scot-and-lot  voters.  1898  J.  E.  C.  BODLEY  France  II.  in. 
iii.  157  Scot-and-lot  electors. 

Scot  (sk(7t),  sb.'-i  [Cf.  Icel.  Skotti,  a  nickname 
for  '  a  horse  whose  body  and  tail  are  of  different 
colours'  (Vigi),j£0//a  (fox's)  tail ;  also  SCUT sb^\ 

1.  A  name  of  a  horse.    Now  dial.  (Suffolk) :  see 
E.D.D. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  616  This  Reue  sat  vpon  a  ful  good 
slot,  That  was  al  pomely  grey,  and  highte  Scot.  Ibid.  Friar's 
T.  245  Hayt  Brok,  hayt  Scot,  what  spare  ye  for  the  stones? 

f  2.  An  old  name  for  the  hare.  Obs.  rare—1.    Cf. 

SCOTABT,  SCOTEWINE. 

a  1325  Names  of  Hare  m  Rel.  Ant.  I.  133  The  scot,  the 
deubert  [etc.]. 

Scot  (skpt),f.    See  also  SHOT  v.    [f.  SCOT  $b?\ 

tl*  intr.  To  participate,  share  (with  a  person). 

a  1215  Attcr.  R.  348  Ase  ;e  schotteS  mid  him  of  his  pine 
on  eoroe,  also  50  schulen  scotten  mid  him  of  his  blisse  ine 
heouene. 

b.  Sc,  in  phr.  to  scot  and  lot :  see  SCAT  z/.2 

1531  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1871)  II.  53  Because  thesaidis  vn- 
fremen  nowthir  scottls  lottis,  walkis  nor  wardis  within  our 
said  fredome.  1581  J.  BALFOUR  Practicks  (1754)  48  Gif  ony 
wedow  buy  and  sell  within  burgh  with  the  nichtbouris,  sche 
sail  scot  and  lot  with  thame  in  taxatiounis  and  utheris  helpis. 

2.  trans.  To  lay  (a  person  or  property)  under 
contribution  of  '  scot ' ;  to  assess. 

c  1750  in  Catal.  Archives  All  Souls'  Coll.  (1877)  226  List 
of  owners  of  land  scotted  to  Lydd  Wall.  1774  E.  JACOB 
Favershatn  28  All  which  lands  and  tenements  are  gefdabL 
by  the  abbot,  and  scotted  and  lotted  as  well  as  ourselves,  for 
the  service  of  our  lord  the  king.  1864  LOWER  in  Sussex 
A  rchaeol.  Collect.  XVI.  253  As  low  lands  drained  at  a  public 
or  common  charge  are  still  said  to  be  '  scotted  '. 

Hence  Soo-tted///.  a.,  Sco'tting  vbl.  sb. 


A  Scottall  or  Scot-ale  is,  where  any  officer  of  the  Forest  doth 
keepe  an  Alehouse,  .and  by  colour  of  his  office  doth  cau>e 
men  to  come  to  his  house,  and  there  to  spend  their  money, 
for  feare  of  hauing  his  displeasure.  1660  SOMNER  Govelkind 
29  It  seems  to  be  the  same  with  what  was  afterwards  called 
Scot-ale,  whereof  you  may  read  in  Matth.  Paris,  the  Charter 
of  the  Forest,  Bracton,  the  Mirroir,  and  elsewhere.  1874 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  xiii.  (1897)  1.672  Next  to  this  the 'scot- 
ale'  seems  to  have  been  the  most  burdensome  local  custom. 
The  nature  of  this  exaction  is  very  obscure.  It  was  however 
levied  by  the  sheriff  for  his  own  emolument,  probably  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  maintaining  the  peace. 

t  ScO'tart.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  f.  SCUT  sb.  +  -art, 
-ARD.  Cf.  SCOT  sb*  2.]  An  old  name  for  the  hare. 

a  13*5  Names  of  Hare  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  133  The  hare,  the 
scotart,  the  bigge,  the  bouchart. 

Scotch.  (skptj\  ^/'.1  In  5  skoch,  8  sketch, 
dial,  squotch.  [Cognate  with  SCOTCH  z*.1] 

1.  An  incision,  cut,  score  or  jjash. 

£•1450  Two  Cookcry-hks.  102  Kut  him  in  be  bakke  in  two 
or  bre  places,  but  no^t  borgh,  And  drawe  him  in  J>e  sket 
[Donee  MS.  skoch]  next  the  hede,  as  thou  doest  a  rounde 
pike.  1526  Grete  Herball  cclxxiii.  (1520)  P  iv  b,  In  that 
countree  the  people  make  scotches  or  clyftes  m  the  barke  of 
this  tre.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Cicatricosa  vitis,  a  vine 
full  of  scotches  and  choppes.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl.  iv. 
vii.  10  Wee'l  beat  'em  into  Bench-holes,  I  haue  yet  Roome 
for  six  scotches  more.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Ceog.  Del.  I.  ii. 
(1(335)  37  A  round  bowle.. indented  here  and  there  with 
scotches.  1655  WALTON  Angler  xiii.  (1661)  194  Then  give 
him  [the  eel]  three  or  four  scotches  with  a  knife.  1684  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  1895/4  A  pretty  big  chubbed  Man, ..a  Scotch  in 
his  Face.  1787  GROSE  Pro~\  Glcss.t  Sketch,  or  Sqvotch^  a 
notch,  or  cut.  1787  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  387 
Scotches,  scores,  or  notches.  1832  L.  HivNT  BoiltanS  £*ttfe 
of  Bks.  51  All  arm  them  as  they  can  :  one  gives  a  scotch 
\Vith  '  Love's  Decree ';  another,  with  the 'Watch '. 

2.  spec.  A  line  scored  or  marked  upon  the  ground, 
in  the  game  of  HOPSCOTCH.    Also  Comb,  f  scotch- 
hoppers,  -hob,  names  for  the  game. 

1677  Poor  Robin  To  Rdr.,  The  time  when  School-boys 
should  play  at  Scotch-hoppers.  1693  LOCKE  Educ.  §  76(1695) 
1 16  Dancing  and  Scotch-hoppers  would  be  the  same  thing  to 
them,  were  the  Encouragements  and  Discouragements  equal. 
Ibid.  §  129.  1823  E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words,  .Scotch-hob.  1800 
WEDGWOOD  in  N.  #  Q.  Ser.  vii.  X.  64  Taking  care  that  the 
tile  shall  be  driven  clear  over  the  scotch,  or  scored  line. 

1 3.  Phr.  Out  of  all  scotch  and  notch,  ?  beyond 
all  bounds  or  calculation.  Cf.  SCOTCH  v.1 1  b.  Obs. 

1589  Marprel,,  Hay  any  Work  A  ij  b,  The  pleasure  which 
you  haue  done  vnto  me,  Is  out  of  all  scotche  and  noiche. 
1594  LVLY  Mother  Rontbie  n.  iii,  We  gird  them  and  flout 
them  out  of  all  scotch  and  notch,  and  they  cannot  see  it. 
1596  NASHE  Saffron.  Waiden  9  Thou  wilt  be  as  ready  as 
any  catchpoule,  out  of  all  scotch  &  notch  to  torment  him. 

Scotch,  (skptf ),  sb.-  Also  7  skatch,  9  skotch. 
[Belongs  to  SCOTCH  z».2  :  of  obscure  origin  ;  perh. 
cogn.  w.  SCOTE  v. 

If  the  i?th  c.  form  skatch  be  correct,  the  word  may  be 
identical  with  SCATCH  st>.,  stilt.] 

1.  A  block  placed  under  a  wheel,  a  cask,  or  the 
like,  to  prevent  moving  or  slipping. 

1639  HORN  &  ROB.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  xiii.  §  458  Behind 
there  is  a  skatch  to  stay  the  wagon  in  some  steep  descent. 
x86x  J.  B.  KEKNK  Pract.  Ganging 40  They  [sc.  casks]  are  to 
be  firmly  fixed,  by  means  of  scotches  placed  underneath,  in  a 
horizontal  position,  bung  upwards.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS 
Artil.  Man.  (1862)  115  Iwo  shod  handspikes,  and  two 
scotches.  1877  Field  Exerc.  Infantry  415  The  wheels  must 
be  well  secured  with  lashing  rope  and  scotches.  1897  Daily 
News  ii  Feb.  8/5  The  scotches  failed,  and  the  boiler  began 
to  back  down  the  hilt. 

\>.jg. 

1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  ir.  xlv.  (1631)  251  It  is  time  so 
soonasour  breathing  hath  seta  scotch  upon  Time.  1861  Rt'F- 
FINI  Dr.  Antonio  \,  The  Baronet,  who  did  not  like  so  many 
scotches  put  to  his  plans.  ^887  S.  Chesh.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  So  we 
often  speak  metaphorically  of  'putting  a  scotch,  on  a  person's 
wheel  ,  i.e.  checking  him  ;  and  to  put  a  scotch  on  a  project 
is  to  put  difficulties  in  its  way. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Scotch^  a  slotted  bar  which  slips 
upon  a  rod  or  pipe,  and  forms  a  bearing  for  a  shoulder  or 
collar  thereon,  so  as  to  support  it  while  a  section  above  is 
being  attached  or  detached.  Used  in  boring  and  tubing 
wells. 

Scotch  (skftj),  a.  and  sb.^  Also  7  Scot'sh. 
[Contracted  var.  of  SCOTTISH. 

The  three  forms  of  the  adj.,  Scotch,  Scottish,  Scots,  are  still 
current,  with  some  difference  in  use,  which,  however,  is 
somewhat  unsettled.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  i6th  c.  the 
only  form  used  in  southern  English  was  Scottish ;  but  in 
the  dialect  of  Scotland  (and  in  that  of  the  north  of  England 
in  the  i4th  and  isth  c.)  the  form  was  Scottis  (cf.  Inglis  = 
English),  subsequently  contracted  to  Scots.  So  far  as  our 
quotations  show,  the  contraction  of  Scottish  into  Scotch  is 
not  recorded  before  1570  (in  the  compound  Scotchman\ 
though  the  colloquial  pronunciation  which  it  represents  may 
well  be  much  older  ;  instances  of  Scotchcapt  Scotch  jig  occur 
in  1591-99,  but  the  adj.  did  not  become  common  in  literature 
until  the  second  half  of  the  171(1  c.  From  that  time  until 
recently  Scotch  has  been  the  prevailing  form  in  England, 
though  Scottish  has  always  been  in  use  as  a  more  formal 
synonym.  In  Scotland,  the  authors  who  wrote  in  dialect 
(down  to  Ramsay  and  Fergusson  early  in  the  iSth  c.)  used 
Scots,  while  those  who  anglicized  adopted  the  form  Scottish. 
But  before  the  end  of  the  i8th  c.  Scotch  had  been  adopted 
into  the  northern  vernacular;  it  is  used  regularly  by  Burns,  and 
subsequently  by  Scott ;  still  later,  it  appears  even  in  official 
language  in  the  title  of  the  'Scotch  Education  Office*. 
Within  the  last  half-century  there  has  been  in  Scotland  a 
growing  tendency  to  discard  this  form  altogether,  Scottish, 
or  less  frequently  Scots,  being  substituted.  At  present, 
while  in  England  Scotch  is  the  ordinary  colloquial  word,  the 
literary  usage  prefers  Scottish  in  applications  relating  to 


or 
era- 


SCOTCH. 

the  nation  or  the  country  nt  large  or  its  institutions 
characteristics.  Thus  it  is  usual  to  speak  of '  Scottish  liti-_ 
ture ', '  Scottish  history ', '  the  Scottish  character ',  '  a  Scottish 
lawyer  \  '  the  Scottish  border '.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
sound  affected  to  say  'a  Scottish  girl',  'a  Scottish  gar- 
dener/and  there  is  no  alternative  for  expressions  like  '  Scotch 
tweeds',  '  Scotch  whisky*.  Although  'the  Scottish  dialect' 
is  now  the  usual  designation,  it  is  seldom  that  Scottish  is 
used  as  a  sb.  instead  of  Scotch.  Recent  usage  favours  Scots 
in  'Scots  law  ',  and  it  is  now  almost  universal  in  historical 
references  to  money,  as  '  a  pound  Scots'.) 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  persons  :    Of,  belonging  to,  or  native  to, 
Scotland. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  Ixxxiv.  (1612)  350  Ferquard 
did  with  the  fatall  Ciiaire,  earst  spoke-of,  send  his  Sonne. 
That  thereupon  of  Scotch-Kings  Here  the  Title  first  begunne, 
And  all  Scotch-Crownings  earst  as  his,  on  it  were  Else-where 
done.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas,  I  (1655)  166  The  Scot'sh 
Revolters  in  the  state  I  left  them,  were  not  like  to  meliorate 
nor  to  goe  lesse  in  animosity,  c  1655  MILTON  Sonn.,  Forcers 
of  Conscience  12  By  shallow  Edwards  and  Scotch  what  d'ye 
call.  1701  Co-duel's  Inter^r.,  Acn,  an  old  sort  of  Duel  fought 
by  single  Combatants,  English  and  Scotch,  between  the  Fron- 
tiers of  their  Kingdom,  with  Sword  and  Lance.  011704  T. 
BROWN  Laconics  Wks.  1711 IV.  15  An  English  Bull-dog,  and 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  are  of  a  different  Species  from  all  the 
Bull-dog-;  and  Presbyterians  in  the  World.  1775  Brit. 
Chronol.  II.  an.  1717,  19  June,  Several  of  the  Scotch  clergy, 
being  convicted  a  second  time,  of  not  praying  for  king 
George  by  name,  were  silenced  for  three  years.  1838  W. 
liti.L  Diet.  Law  Scot.  Pref.  7  To  which  no  Scotch  lawyer 
of  the  present  century  can  refer,  without  [etc.].  1860 
THACKERAY  Round.  Papers,  On  some  carp  at  Sans  Soucit 
That  tipsy  Scotch  gentleman  who  used  to  come  to  the 
chambers  sometimes.  1861  PKARSON  Early  fy  Mid.  Ages 
Eng.  xxvi.  313  His  marriage  with  Maud,  the  aunt  of  the 
Scotch  king.  1894  SIK  J.  ASTLEY/T/'/V  Yrs.Lift  II.  201  He 
had  no  Scotch  blood  in  him  that  I  know  of! 

b.  Scotch  cuddy,  draper,  f  merchant,  etc. :  a 
travelling  draper  or  pedlar :  see  quots.  and  SCOTCH- 
MAN i  I  a. 

1706  PHILLIPS  fed.  Kersey),  Pettier,  one  that  sells  small 
Wares  about  the  Streets ;  a  Hawker ;  a  Scotch  or  wand'ring 
Merchant.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxii,  [He]  spoke  of  Jarvie 
as  a  petulant,  conceited  Scotch  pedlar,  with  whom  there  was 
no  dealing.  1894  Northumb.  Gloss.,  I^lanadge-man,  an 
itinerant  vendor  of  goods  on  credit  for  household  require- 
ments. Sometimes  called  in  Newcastle  a  '  Scotch  draper  '. 
1901  G.  DOUGLAS  Ho.  Green  Shutters  96  The  '  Scotch 
Cuddy  '  is  so  called  because  he  is  a  beast  of  burden,  and  not 
from  the'nature  of  his  wits.  He  is  a  travelling  packman,  who 
infests  communities  of  working  men,  and  disposes  of  his 

?oods  on  the  credit  system,  receiving  payment  in  instalments. 
bid.  98  Sandy,  .had  been  a  Scotch  Cuddy  in  the  Midlands. 
1908  E.  PARRY  in  Daily  Chron.  9  June  4/7  A  Scotch  draper 
is  a  credit  travelling  draper,  and  I  believe  they  originally 
came  from  Scotland. 

C.  In  the  names  of  military  bodies  consisting  of 
Scotchmen. 

Scotch  Greys  :  sometimes  used  for  the  official  form  Scots 
Greys  (see  GBKY  sl>.  8). 

1756  Act  29  Geo.  //,  c.  17  §  5  The  Corps  in  the  Service  of 
.  .the  United  Provinces,  distinguished  by  the  Name  of  The 
Scotch  Brigade.  1817  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  139 
At  this  moment  the  Scotch  Greys  poured  in  upon  the  enemy 
as  a  flood.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  iii,  The  corps  long  main- 
tained in  the  service  of  the  States  of  Holland,  andcalled  the 
Scotch  Dutch.  1853  STOCQUELER  Milit.  Encycl.^  Scotch 
Brigade,  a  brigade  of  Scotchmen,  gentlemen  and  others, 
who  served  under  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in  the  reign  of 
James  I,  and  subsequently  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the 
thirty  years'  war. 

d.  Characteristic  of  Scotland  or  its  people. 

1815  R.  BELL  Conveyance  of  Land  Introd.  8  The  statute 
acting  (agreeably  to  Scotch  ideas)  as  a  charter  of  confirma- 
tion in  favour  of  every  subsequent  purchaser.  1834  M. 
SCOTT  Cruise  of  Midge  viii,  '  What  ship  is  that  ? '  This  was 
answered  Scotch  fashion — '  What  felucca  is  that  ?  *  1900  6V. 
James's  Gaz.  9  Apr.  3/1  What  the  sailors  call '  Scotch  sea- 
manship', which  is  all  stupidity  and  main  strength. 

e.  Scotch  cousin :  a  distant  relative  (in  allusion 
to  the  practice  in  Scotland  of  tracing  kinship  to 
remote  degrees). 

1864  Times  10  Aug.  (Hoppe),  A  Scotch  cousinship  of  ten 
removes,  1887  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY  Danvers  Jewels  i,  I 
have  no  deserving  nephew  or  Scotch  cousin. 

2.  Of  things  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scotland  or  its 
inhabitants  (often  denoting  a  particular  variety  or 
quality  of  the  thing  named,  e.g.  Scotch  ale,  cambrict 
carpet, paling,  rite,  whisky,  etc.). 


cellent  Scotch  Ale  is  made  thus,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Creius.v.Lnggs,  A  Scotch  Proverb.  i-rfiGentl.  Mag-.VIll. 
296/2  The  Scotch  Settlement  there  {at  Darien].  ijBsS^am'sii. 
Rivals  7,  I  have  stuck  to  my  master  like  a  Scotch  plaid,  in 
all  weathers.  1785  BURNS  Scotch  Drink  i,  I  sing  the  juice 
Scotch  bear  can  make  us.  Ibid,  ii,  O  thou,  my  Muse  1  guid, 
auld  Scotch  Drink !  1808  SCOTT  in  Lockhart  (1837)  I.  i.  58 
The  Scotch  law  lectures  were  those  of  Mr.  David  Hume. 
1820  Trials  for  High  Treason  Scot.  (1825)  I.  93  We  are 
here  to  deal  with  Scotch  law  in  a  Scottish  court.  1832 
Scoreby  Farm  Rep.  $  in  Libr.  Useful  Know /.,  Husb.  Ill, 
Scotch-Paling,  neat  light  fence,  peculiarly  adapted  for  gar- 
dens, for  securing  single  trees,,  .was  introduced  at  Scoreby 
[Yorkshire],  from  Lanarkshire,  by  John  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P., 
a  few  years  ago.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  5  In  Scotch 
law  language,  however,  the  term  absolute  disposition  is 
generally  used  in  relation  to  heritable  property.  1839  URK 
Diet.  Arts  263  The  three-ply  imperial  carpet,  called  the 
Scotch,  is  coming  very  much  into  vogue.  1855  J.  F.  W. 
JOHNSTON  Chein.  Common  Life  xiv.  I.  337  While  malt 
liquors  give  our  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskies.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet,  Trade,  Scotch -cambric,  a  cotton  fabric  made  in  imita- 
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tlon  of  French  cambric.  1861  PEARSON  Early  q-  Mi,!.  Aps 
Ely.  xxviii.  337  The  transition  of  races  that  was  rapidly 
going  on  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands.  1883  Grove's  Diet.  Mns, 
III.437The  impressions  of  his  [Mendelssohn's]  Scotch  tour 
in  1829. 

b.  As  the  epithet  of  various  weights  and  mea- 
sures, etc.  (differing  from  the  English  standard), 
used  formerly  in  Scotland.  Scotch  acre,  6,084  square 
yards;  Scotch  ell,  37-0958  inches;  Scotch  mile, 
see  MILE  rf.l  i ;  etc.  Cf.  SCOTS  a.  16,  SCOTTISH  a. 

1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  314  The  half-Davoch . . 
consists  of  ninety-six  Scotch  acres  of  arable  land.. with  a 
competent  quantity  of  mountain  or  grazing  land.  1785  BURNS 
Death  fy  Dr.  Hornbook  vii,  Its  stature  seem'd  lang  Scotch 
ells  twa.  1786  —  Auld  Farmer's  Saint.  Man  x,  But  sax 
Scotch  mile,  thou  try 't  their  mettle.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3) 
X.  718/1  The  Scotch  quart  contains  210  inches.  1799  J. 
ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  p.  vi.  Table  Weights  etc.,  i  Scotch 
pint  =  103.4  cubic  inches..  .A  Scotch  acre  commonly  —  6084 
square  yards.  N.B.  If  the  difference  of  inches  were  narrowly 
attended  to  in  making  the  Scotch  chain,  a  Scotch  acre  would 
be  equal  to  6150.7  square  yards.  1801  Fanner's  Mag.  Apr. 
179  A  good  crop  of  hay,  upon  an  English  statute  acre,  will 
not  exceed  240  Scotch  stone.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xix,  At 
the  rate  of  twelve  shillings  (Scotch)  per  diem.  1843  LOUDON 
Encycl.  Agric.  Suppl.  (1857)  §  8308  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits  the  cost  per  Scotch  acre  of  draining  in  this  method. 
C.  With  the  names  of  various  animals  and  birds. 

Scotch  dipper,  duck,  teal,  local  U.S.  for  the  Charitonetta 
or  Bucrphala  nlbeola  (in  Cent.  Diet.  1891  and  later  Diets.). 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Scotch-Hobby,  a  little  sorry, 
scrubbed,  low  Horse  of  that  Country.  1847  W.  C.  L.  MARTIN 
Tlie  Ox  61/1  Black  Scotch  cattle.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VI. 
515/2  The  chief  breeds  of  coursing  greyhounds  now  in  vogue 
are  the  Newmarket,  the  Lancashire,  and  the  Scotch.  1885 
SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Hints  28  (The  sedge-warbler  is 
called]  Scotch  nightingale  (Roxburgh ;  Stirling).  1887  Field 
1 8  June 845/3  Some  people  at  Felling-on-Tyne..were  taken 
in  by  buying  skinned  cats  for  '  Scotch  hares  '. 

d.  With  the  names  of  various  insects,  esp.  butter- 
flies and  moths.  (See  quots.) 

1832  J.  RESNIE  Butter/?.  4-  Moths  13  The  Scotch  Ringlet 
(Hipparchia  Blandina,  Leach)  appears  in  August.  Ibid.  19 
The  Scotch  Argus  (Polyommatus  Artaxerxes,  Stephens) 


id 

1869  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  68  The  Scotch 
Amulet  (Dasydia  obfuscata).  1876  J.  GIBSON  in  Encycl, 
Brit.  IV.  595/1  Other  species  are  extremely  local,  as  the 
Scotch  Argus  (Lycxna  artaxt'rxes),  confined  to  a  few  Scot- 
tish hillsides.  1887  Cassell's  Encycl,  Diet.,  Scotch-saivfly, 
the  genus  Lophyrus. 

3.  As  the  designation  of  the  variety  of  northern 
English  which  is  vernacular  in  Scotland.     Hence 
of  words,  expressions,  etc.,  belonging  to  this,  and 
of  works  composed  in  it.    Cf.  SCOTS  a.  2,  SCOT- 
TISH a. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV.  560/1  marg.,  Causes  of  the 
purity  of  the  Scotch  dialect  of  this  ancient  language.  1801 
W.  BEATTJE  (title),  Fruits  of  Time  Parings,  being  a  small 
collection  of  original  poems,  Scotch  and  English.  1828  P. 
CUNNINGHAM  N.S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  239  Many  spoke  the 
Scotch  dialect  so  broadly  as  almost  to  puzzle  me  to  unravel 
it.  1829  SCOTT  Rob  R oy  Introd.,  To  secure  the  adherence 
of  stout,  able-bodied,  and,  as  the  Scotch  phrase  then  went, 
pretty  men.  1863  Smith's  Diet.  Bible  III.  1649/3  Similar 
to  the  Scotch  pronunciation  of  the  initial  H.  1878  Encycl. 
Brit.  VIII.  398/2  So  in  early  Scotch  books  we  find  zellow, 
ze,yat,yem. 

4.  Special  collocations :  Scotch  bait(see  qnot.)  ; 
t  Scotch  boot  =  BooTji.n 3;  f  Scotchbum,  a  kind 
ofbustle;  Scotch  catch  Mus.  =  Scotchsnap;  Scotch 
chocolate,  coffee  slang  (see  quots.);  Scotch  col- 
lops(seeCoi.LOpl  2  c);  Scotch  douche  [  =  K. douche 
tcossaise]  (see  quot.)  ;  Scotch  face  Printing  (see 
quot.) ;  t  Scotch  fall,  an  article  of  dress  ;   Scotch 
fiddle  slang,  the  itch  (see  FIDDLE  sb.  4  c)  ;  Scotch 
fines,  a  particular  quality  of  rags  used  in  paper- 
making  ;  Scotch  furnace,  '  a  simple  form  of  ore- 
hearth  used  in  smelting  lead  ores '  (Cent.  Diet. 
1891) ;     Scotch    hand,    hearth    (see    quots.) ; 
t  Scotch-land,  Scotland  ;  Scotch  marriage  (see 
MARRIAGE  2) ;   Scotch  mist  (see  MIST  s6.l  i  c), 
also  allusively;  hence  Scotch-misty  a.,  character- 
ized by  Scotch  mist ;  Scotch  pebble  (see  PEBBLE 
sb.  2  c);  Scotch  prize  JVaut.,  a  capture  by  mistake; 
t  Scotch  rabbit,  ?  a  '  Welsh  rabbit ' ;  t  Scotch 
saddle,  a  particular  variety  of  saddle  (cf.  Scotissh 
sadell,  SADDLE  sb,  i  b),  also  attrib.or  adj.;  Scotch 
scale  Mus.  (see quot.);  fScotch-sleeve,  ?a person 
wearing  sleeves  of  '  Scotch  cloth ' ;    Scotch  snap 
Mus.  (see  quot.) ;    Scotch  spur  Her.,  a  bearing 
representing  a  prick   spur;    Scotch  stone  (see 
quot.);   Scotch  terrier  (see  TEBBIER).     See  also 

SCOTCH  BONNET,  CAP,  CLOTH. 

1785  GROSE  Diet,  r'ulfar  T.,  *  Scotch  bait,  a  halt  and  a  rest- 
ing on  a  stick,  as  practised  by  pedlars.  1697  COLLIER  Ess. 
Mor.  Subj,  i.  (1709)  123  They,  .immediately. -got  a  sort  of 
•Scotch-Boot  to  bend  their  Hams  in.  1607  DEKKER  &  WEB- 
STER Westtv.-Hoe  n.  ii,  That  French  gowne,  Scotch  fals, 
'Scotch  bum,  and  Italian  head-tire  you  sent  her.  1785  GROSE 
Diet.  Vulgar  T.,  *Scotck  chocolate,  brimstone  and  milk. 
1864  H  often' s  Slang  Diet.,  *  Scotch  coffee,  biscuits  toasted 
and  boiled  in  water.  Sea.  1883  CLARK  RUSSELL  Sailor's 
Lang.,  Scotch  coffee,  hot  water  flavoured  with  burnt  biscuit. 
1891  Century  Diet.,  *Scotch  douche,  a  douche  of  hot  water, 
beginning  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C.,  increased  gradually  to 
45-50°  C.,  and  immediately  followed  by  cold  water;  more 
generally,  a  succession  of  alternate  hot  and  cold  douches. 
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Ibid.  s.  v.  Serif,  in  the  'Scotch-face  it  [the  serif]  is  curved 
like  a  bracket  on  the  inner  side.  1607  'Scotch  fall  [see 
Scotch  bum].  1675  EARL  or  ROCHESTER  Tnnbridge  Wells 
120  And  then  more  smartly  to  expound  the  Riddle  Of 
all  this  Prattle,  gives  her  a  'Scotch  Fiddle.  1880  J.  DUN- 
BAR  Pract.  Papermaker  23  'Scotch  Fines.  1884  GirTt 
Own  Paper  Jan.  155/3  Little  rolls  of  butter  (made  with  the 
two  little  wooden  bats  known  as  'Scotch  hands).  1881  RAY- 
MOND MiniiigGloss.,  *Scotck  hearth,  a  low  forge  or  furnace 
of  cast-iron,  with  one  tuyere,  in  which  rich  galena  is  treated 
by  a  sort  of  accelerated  roasting  and  reaction  process. 
1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  iv.  88  In  'Scotch-land.  1768 
GOLDSM.  Good-n.  Man  V,  Landlady.. .  For  certain,  'Scotch 
marriages  seldom  turn  put  well.  1647  J.  QLEVELAND]  Char. 


1662  Gusman's  Ephemeris  A  2  b,  Since  the  first  Scotch  Mist 
in  England  20  [years].  1679  C.  NESSE^  ntichrist  204  By  sun. 
dry  vials  powr'd  upon  it,  a  Scotch  mist  is  upon  it.  01700- 
[see  MIST  si.l  i  c].  1866  CARLYLE  Remin.  I.  210  A  windless, 
Scotch-misty,  Saturday  night.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors'  Word, 
ik.*  Scotch  prize,  a  mistake;  worse  than  no  prize,  or  one  liable 
to  hamper  the  captors  with  heavy  law  expenses.  1747  MRS. 
GI.ASSE  Cookery  ix.  97  To  make  a  'Scotch-Rabbit.  Toast 
a  Piece  of  Bread ..,  butter  it,  cut  a  Slice  of  Cheese, . .  toast  it 
on  both  Sides,  and  lay  it  on  the  Bread.  1598  FLORID, 
Naso  scliiacciato,  a  flat  'Scotch-saddle  nose,  c  1800  BUSBY 
Diet.  Mits.  'Scotch-Scale,  a  Scale  differing  from  that  of 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  by  its  omission  of  the  fourth 
and  seventh  ;  a  peculiarity  from  which  all  the  genuine  Scot- 
tish melodies  derive  their  national  and  distinguished  char- 
acter. 1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  II.  iii.  30  Poor  Lawn- 
Sleeves  (or 'Scotch-Sleeves),  .was  so  assaulted,  as. .he  had 
probably  perished  by  their  violence.  1883  J.  M.  WOOD  in 
Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  III.  437  'Scotch  Snap  or  Catch  is  the 
name  given  to  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  dotted  note  which 
has  a  short  note  after  it — in  the  snap  the  short  note  comes 
first  and  is  followed  by  the  long  one.  1688  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  vii.  304/1  'Scotch  Spur.  1847  Gloss.  He raldry  293  The 
Scotch  or  prick-spur  has  a  spike  instead  of  a  rowel.  1881 
Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  135/1  Among  hones  of  less  importance 
..may  be  noted.. Water  of  Ayr  stone,  'Scotch  stone,  or 
snake  stone,  used  for  tools  and  for  polishing  marble. 

b.  In  names  of  plants :  Scotch  asphodel  (see 
ASPHODEL  2  d) ;  Scotch  attorney,  a  name  given 
in  Jamaica  to  various  species  of  Clusia  or  woody 
vines  which  twine  round  the  trunks  of  trees  and 
destroy  them  (cf.  SCOTCHMAN  I  d) ;  Scotch  barley, 
(«)  a  Scotch  variety  of  barley  ;  (t>)  '  a  variety  of 
pot-barley  (BAHLEY  sb.  I  b),  made  by  simply  grind- 
ing off  the  husk'  (Ogilvie  Suppl.  1855) ;  Scotch 
bear,  bigg,  bear  (sb.2),  and  bigg,  grown  in  Scot- 
land; Scotch  broom,  'an  American  designation 
of  the  common  broom,  Cytisus  scoparius '  (Cent. 
Diet.  1891);  Scotch  cinquefoile,  crocus,  curlies 
(see  quots.) ;  Scotch  elm,  Ulmus  monlana ; 
Scotch  fir  (see  FIR  i)  ;  Scotch  gale  =  GALE 
ji.1;  Scotch  geranium,  Geranium  Robertiamtm 
(Britten  &  Holland  1886);  Scotch  grass,  the 
PoHJtum  molle  of  the  West  Indies  (see  quots.)  ; 
Scotch  greys,  a  variety  of  oats ;  Scotch  heath 
or  heather  (see  quot.) ;  Scotch  kale  (see  KALE 
i  b);  Scotch  laburnum  (see  LABURNUM);  Scotch 
lilac  (see  quot.);  Scotch  lovage  =  LOVAOE  b; 
Scotch  mercury  (see  MERCURY  sb.  lod;  Scotch 
parsley  =  LOVAGE  b  ;  Scotch  pine  (see  PINE  st>.3 
2);  slsoattrib.;  Scotch  primrose  (see  PRIMROSE  2); 
Scotch  rose  (see  quot.  1820) ;  t  Scotch  scurvy- 
grass,  the  sea-side  bindweed,  Convolvulus  Soldan- 
ella.  See  also  SCOTCH  THISTLE. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  358  Tofieldia  palus- 
tris.  .'Scotch  Asphodel,  Marsh  Tofieldia.  1864  GRISEBACH 
Flora  W.  Ind.  Islands  787  'Scotch  attorney :  Clnsia. 
1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  v,  The  Matapalo  (or  Scotch  Attor- 
ney, as  it  is  rudely  called  here).  1707  MORTIMER  Husb. 
(1721)  I.  131  In  Lincolnshire  they  sow  a  sort  of  Barley  that 
they  call  'Scotch  Barley.  1825  LOL-DON  Encycl,  Agric. 
§  4689  Of  pot-barley  there  are  two  sorts,  pearl  and  Scotch  ; 
both  are  produced  by  grinding  off  the  husk.  1839  URE 
Diet.  Arts  87  The  'Scotch  beer  or  bigg,  is  the  hordeum 
vnlgare  hexasticon.  Ibid.  91  An  inferior  Scotch  bigg. 
1843  BAXTER  Brit.  Phznog.  Bot.  VI.  470  Sibbaldia  pro- 
cumbens.  Procumbent  Sibbaldia.  'Scotch  Cinquefoil.  1882 
Garden  28  Jan.  66/2  The  Cloth  of  Silver  or  'Scotch  Crocus 
is  a  large  variety  of  the  I  talian  Crocus  biflorus.  1891  Century 
Diet.,  *  Scotch  curlies,  a  variety  of  kale,  so  called  from  its 
curled  leaves.  1840  BAXTER  Brit.  Pluenog.  Bot,  V.  386  Ulmus 
montana.  Mountain  Elm.  'Scotch  Elm.  Wych  Elm. 
1696  PLVKEXET  Ahirag-estutii  Wks.  1763  II.  297  The 'Scotch 
Firr.  1897  BARING-GOULD  Blaiiys  xxii,  The  wind  sang  in  a 
Scotch  fir  rooted  in  the  red  cliff  overhead.  1795  Statist. 
Ace.  Scot.  XIV.  60  Near  to  the  King's  Well,  in  the  same 
barony,  is  to  be  found  what  is  called  the  'Scotch-gale,  a 
species  of  the  myrtle.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  (1789)  133 
'Scotch  Grass.  This  plant  is  cultivated  and  thrives  very 
luxuriantly  in  all  the  low  and  marshy  lands  of  Jamaica. 
1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  75/1  The  Scotch  grass  grows  with 
great  luxuriance  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers  [of  Jamaica]. 
1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric,  I.  578  The  blue  oat.  .is 
suggested  in  Miller's  Dictionaryas  the  sort  known  to  farmers 
under  the  title  of  'Scotch  Greys.  1891  Century  Diet., 
*  Scotch  heath  or  heather,  most  properly,  Erica  cinerea . .  ; 
also  (U.S.),  the  common  heather,  Calluna  vulgaris.  1840 
PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.,  *  Scotch  laburnum, see  Cytisus  alpintis. 
1759  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  (ed.  7)  S.V.  Syringa,  One  of  these 
[varieties]  has  white  Flowers,  one  blue,  and  the  third  has 
purple  Flowers ;  the  latter  is  commonly  known  by  the 
Title  of  *Scotch  Lilac,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other. 
1731  Ibid.,  Ligusticum;  Scotici(rrt...*Scotch  Lovage.  1774 
PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  310  Ligusticum  scoticum, 
'Scotch  parsley,  or  the  shnnis  of  this  island  [Hebrides]. 
1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Abies  3/2  The  "Scotch  Pine 
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or  Pinaster,  will  grow  on  the  North  or  East  side.  1840  Lou- 
DON  tr.  Kollar's  Treat.  Insects  363  The  Scotch  Pine  Bark- 
Beetle.  Hylesintis  (Hylnrgus)  piniperda,  Fabr.  1863  PRIOR 
Plant-n.  184  'Scotch-Primrose.  1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet. 
s  v.  Rosa  6,  The  strip'd  "Scotch  Rose... The  sixth  Sort  is 
found  wild  in  Scotland.  1820  J.  SADINE  in  Trans.  Hott. 
Soc  (1822)  IV.  281  The  Scotch  Rose  has  been,  and  still  is, 
sometimescalled  the  Burnet  Rose;  itistheRosaspmosissima 
of  the  English  authors.  1787  LIGHTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  1. 140  ! 
Convolvulus  foliis  reniformibus  pedunculis  umflons.  .bea  I 
Bindweed.  'Scotch  Scurvy-Grass. 

B.  sb.  (Elliptical  uses  of  the  adj.) 

1.  The  Scotch  (pi.)  :  The  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
or  their  immediate  descendants  in  other  countries. 

1781  J.  RIPLEY  Sel.  Orig.  Lett.  41  Let  the  words  English 


Ity  ot  sinul 

to' the  English.  1815  LOUUON  Encycl.  Agric.  §  4718  The 
fine  powder  which  is  produced  by  husking  the  corn,,  .forms 
the  sowens  of  the  Scotch.  1861  PEARSON  Early  f,  Mid. 
Ages  Eng.  xxviii.  337  Meanwhile,  the  Scotch  were  divided 
by  a  quarrel  as  to  who  should  lead  the  van. 

b.  Scotch  and  English :  the  English  Border 
name  for  prisoner's  base;  cf.  French  and  English 
(see  FRENCH  sb.  2  b). 

1801  W.  HUTTON  Hist.  Roman  Wall  105  The  children  of 
this  day,  upon  the  English  border  keep  up  the  remembrance 


SOMERVILLE  Personal  Recoil.  (1872)  i.  22  In  our  play-hours 
[at  school  in  1790)  we  amused  ourselves,  .at  'Scotch  and 
English',  a  game  which  represented  a  raid  on  the  debatable 
land,  or  Border  between  Scotland  and  England,  in  which  j 
each  party  tried  to  rob  the  other  of  their  playthings. 
2.  The  Scotch  language  :  see  A.  3. 


.  .          . 

revival  of  [interest  in]  Lowland  Scotch  last  century.  1896 
ASHBV-STERRY  Tale  of  Thames  viii,  I  can  read  French  as 
well  as  I  can  English,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  compre- 
hend Scotch. 

3.  Often  elliptically  (the  sb.  being  contextually 
known),  e.  g.  for  Scotch  whisky;  also  =  a  glass  of 
Scotch  whisky.  Also  formerly  for  Scotch  snuff. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dam.  Amiisem.  icoThe  finely  levigated 
snuff,  known  as '  Scotch'.  1886-96  MARSHALL  He  Slumbered 
('  Pomes,'  1 18)(  Farmer)  In  the  early  evening  watches  he  had 
started  well  on  Scotches.  1893  H.  CRACKANTHORPE  Wrtck- 
age  125  Two  bitters  and  a  small  Scotch.  1894  SIR  J.  AST. 
LEY  Fifty  Yrs.  Life  II.  124  And  over  a  drop  of  Scotch  and 
a  cigar  discuss  the  leading  topics  of  the  day.  1898  G.  B. 
SHAW  Plays  II.  You  nc-^er  can  tell  307  Waiter.  .Scotch 
and  syphon  for  you,  sir? 

Scotch  (sMf),^.1  Forms:  sscocche,  skocche, 
schoche,  5-6  skoche,  6  aootche,  6-7  sketch, 
6-  scotch.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  identity  with 
SCORCH  v?  (first  in  i6th  c.)  is  hardly  possible.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  an  incision  or  incisions  in  ;  to 
cut,  score,  gash.  ?  Obs. 

£1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  Princ,  3727  With  his  nnyles 
cracched  he  his  face,  And  scocched  (Jfo.ri.  skocched]  it 
with  knyues,  and  to-rente.  c  1450  TTVO  Cookery-tks.  lor 
Schoche  him  [the  fish]  by  be  hede  in  be  backe, . .  And  skoche 
him  in  two  or  iij.  peces  in  (>e  bak,  but  nojt  thorgh.  15. .  Scot. 
Field n^  Chetham  Soc.  Misc.  1 1,  Our  Englishmen  full  egerly 
attilde  them  to  shott ;  Skochen  the  cruell  Scottes  with  their 
kene  arrowes.  1562  TURNER  Herbal\\.  46  b,  If  ye  will  haue 


houndes  may  the  more  easily  teare  off  the  fleshe.  1596 
NASIIE  Safron  Walden  Ep.  Ded.  C  3  b,  I . .  will  deliuer  him 
to  thee  to  be  scotcht  and  carbonadoed.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  iv.  v.  I.  74  Thus  many  creekes  doth  scotch  and  cut 
Peloponnesus.  1651  T.  BARKER  Art  of  Angling  (1653)  17 
Wash  the  Eele  cleane..  .Scotch  it  all  along  both  the  sides. 
1675  HAN.  WOOLLEY  Gcnttov.  Comp.  129  Scotch  wiih  your 


knife  the  back  of  the  Carp.    1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  33 
When  you  have  clear'd  the  Pig  of  ' 
scotch  him  down  to  the  Bones. 
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1815  Q.  Rev.  XXXII.  277  If  we,  in  our  own  language, 
were  to  scotch  the  insidious  forgetfulness,  me  might,  per- 
haps, be  accused  of '  coarse  and  insulting  abuse  ' ;  and  shall 
therefore  only  cite  the  gentle  remonstrance  of  Lord  Byron. 
1880  A.  H.  HUTU  Buckle  I.  iii.  189  Attempting  to  scotch 
the  pestiferous  germs  of  heresy.  1908  Expositor  Dec.  527 
Fanaticism  which  constitutes  a  danger  to  mankind  should 
be  scotched. 

Hence  Scotched  ///.  a.,  cut,  scarred  ;  also  in 
scotched  collops,  an  etymologizing  perversion  of 
Scotch  collops  •  Sco'tcliing1  vll.  sb. 

'559  FECKENHAM  in  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  (1705)  I.  App.  ix. 
26  There  was  no  scotchinge  nor  cuttinge  of  the  Faces  and 
Legsof  the  Crucifix  and  Imageof  Christ.  i625LiSLEi>»£a>-- 
tas,  Noe  98 The  Lombard  left, ..  Unto  the  sketched  [Ixilafrez] 
Hunnes  the  divers  furrowd  marge  Of  Ister.  1708  W.  KING 
Art  Cookery  21  A  Cook  perhaps  has  mighty  things  profest, 
Then  sent  up  but  two  Dishes  nicely  drest,  What  signifie 
Scotcht-Collops  to  a  Feast. 

Scotch (sk(7tj),f.-  AlsoSskatch.  [f.  SCOTCH**.2] 
1.  trans.  To  block  or  wedge  (a  wheel,  log,  gate, 
etc.)   so   as   to   keep   from   moving   or  slipping. 
Also  with  up  (see  quot.  1898).     Also^f. 

1642  FULLER  Holy  t,  Prof.  St.  n.  xiii.  §  4  Hedges  and 
counterhedges.  .serve  for  barracadoes,  and  will  stick  as  bird- 
lime in  the  wings  of  the  horse,  and  scotch  the  wheeling  about 
of  the  foot.  1645  T.  HILL  Olive  Branch  (1648)  29  If  now 
jealousies  and  misunderstandings  should  creep  in,  and  scotch 
the  wheel.  1663  DRVDEN  WildGallant  I.  i.  (1669)  2  Then  will 
I  first  scotch  the  Wheeles  of  it,  that  it  may  not  run.  1706 
PlllLLiPS(ed.  Kersey) To  .Mafe/KilFte/.  1713  M.  HF.NRY 
Cone.  Meekness  fy  Quietn.  of  Spirit  (1822)  141  Abigail 
prudently  scotched  the  wheels  of  his  passion.  1844  EMER- 
SON ffem  Etlf.  Reformers  Wks.  (Bonn)  I.  259  Stop,  dear 
nature,  these  incessant  advances  of  thine ;  let  us  scotch 
these  ever-rolling  wheels.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil. Man. 
(1862)  125,  2  has  charge  of  the.  .skidding,  scotches  the 
wheels.  1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Sept.  323  It  was.. noticed  that 
near  most  of  the  gates  that  would  have  had  to  be  opened,  a 
stone  was  lying,  as  if  it  had  been  used  to  '  scotch  '  it.  1887 
S.  Chesh.  Gloss.  s.v.,  To  scotch  a  ladder  is  to  '  foot '  it,  and 
thus  prevent  its  slipping.  1895  LD.  WATSON  in  La-M  Times 
Rep.  LXXIII.  636/2  Hopper.. insufficiently  scotched  the 
waggon  which  ran  down  the  incline  and  killed  the  deceased. 
1898  ANSTED  Diet.  Sea  Terms  s.v.,  To  be  scotched  nf  is  to 
be  supported,  as  a  boat  may  be  when  propped  or  'scotched 
up'  against  a  quay  by  limber  shores  or  legs. 

b.  Jig.  To  render  inoperative,  cripple  the  action 
of;  to  frustrate  (a  plan). 

1876  L.  STEPHEN  Eng.  Th.  iSt/i  C.  I.  33  The  name  of  Spino- 
zism  was  of  course  dreaded  by  them  [jr.  the  Deists] ;  they 
take  care  both  to  avoid  the  imputation,  and  to  make  it  unde- 
served by  carefully  scotching  their  logic.  1895  in  Funk's 
Stand.  Diet.  1897  '  O.RHOSCOMYL  '  White  Rose  A  rno  163, 1 
scotched  the  project  of  retreat  for  this  council,  at  any  rate. 

f  2.  intr.  (Chiefly  with  negative.)  To  hesitate, 
scruple,  boggle,  or  stick  at;  to  hesitate  to  do 
something.  Also,  to  haggle  with  a  person  for 
something.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1601  DENT  Pathw.  Heaven  74  For  when  [men]  come  to 
gluing  vnto  holy  and  necessarie  vses,  then  they  will  sticke 
at  a  pennie,  and  scotch  at  a  groat,  and  euery  thing  is  too 
much.  1627  J.  CARTER  Plain  Expos.  47  He  will  have  vs 
value  our  hunnlitie,  loyaltie,  and  pliablenesse  to  the  higher 
powers,  .at  so  high  a  rate,  as  to  scotch  at  no  hardship,  to 
give  them, or  their  assignes,  iust content.  Ibid.&i  God  hath 


'atsol.  1573  TUSSER  Hvsl>.  (1878)  73  How  euer  ye  scotch, 
saue  pole  and  crotch. 

t  b.  Phr.  To  notch  and  scotch.  (?  A  term  used 
in  Tennis  :  cf.  SCOTCH  sb.\  3.)  Obs. 

i6<>7SnAKS.  Cor.  iv.  v.  198  He  scotcht  him,  and  notcht  him 
like  a  Carbinado.  1797  M.WE.  D'ARBLAY  Lett.  Dec.  (1891) 
IV.  49  They  play  all  day  at  tennis,  and  learn  with  vast  skill 
to  notch  and  scotch  ancf  go  one. 

2.  Theobald's  generally  accepted  conjectural  read- 
ing of  Macb.  iii.ii.  1 3, '  We  have  scotch'd  the  snake, 
not  kill'd  it"  (see  SCORCH  w.3),  has  become  a  stock 
quotation,  in  which  the  verb  scotch  is  taken  to  mean: 
To  inflict  such  hurt  upon  (something  regarded  as 
dangerous)  that  it  is  rendered  harmless  for  the  time. 

1798  COOKE  in  Ld.  Auckland's  Corr.  (1862)  III. 393,  I  fear 
relaxation  and  too  much  clemency  ;  but  the  snake  must  be 
killed  not  scotched.  1820  BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  ill.  ii.  268  Would 
that  the  hour  were  come  !  We  will  not  scotch,  But  kill. 
1843  LF.  FEVRE  Life  Trav.  Phys.  II.  u.  viii.  279  The  malaria 
is  scotched,  not  killed,  and  the  intermittent  returns  at  some 
future  period.  1879  MERIVALE  Early  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  86  It  was 
by  Augustine  most  of  all  that  the  Arian  heresy  was  scotched, 
if  not  actually  killed.  1894  BARiNG-GouLD  Deserts  S.  France 
II.  115  From  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  the  feudal  power  in  France 
was  scotched,  though  far  from  killed. 

b.  To  crush,  stamp  upon,  stamp  out  (something 
dangerous). 
VOL.  VIII. 


scotch  to  tell  him  my  mind  ',  we  mean  '  I  did  not  at  all  mince 
the  matter'.      1887  5'.  Chesh.  Gloss,,  Scotch,  to  hesitate, 
stick  at.    '  He  scotches  at  nowt '. 
3.  intr.  Of  a  horse  :  ?  To  boggle,  shy. 
1894  SIR  J.  ASTLF.Y  Fifty  Yrs.  Life  II.  216  Soon  after  he 
!    \sc.  a  racehorse]  started  he  began  to  scotch,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  stopping  to  kick. 

Hence    Sco'tching1   vbl.    sl>.      Also    Sco'tcher 

nonce-wd.,a.n  implement  for  scotching  or  blocking. 

1800  MAR.  EDGEWOKTH  Parents'  Assist,  (1856)460, '  I  call 

'    this  thing  my  scotcher,'  said  Paul, '  because  I  always  scotch 

!    the  wheels  with  it.'    '859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man. 

(1862)  no  This  is  called  scotching,  or  chocking. 

Scotch,  variant  of  SCUTCH  sb.  and  v. 
Scotch  bonnet. 
1.  (See  150NNET  sb.  I.) 

a  1803  J.  BEATTIE  (title),  To  the  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Charlotte  Gordon,  Dressed  in  a  Tartan  Scotch  Bonnet,  with 


spile  of  wearing  a  Scotch  bonnet,  had  evidently  been  born 
in  the  sister  island. 

2.  //.  a.  The  fairy-ring  mushroom,  Marastnius 
oreades.  b.  The  bonnet-pepper,  Capsicum  tetrago- 
num. 

1696  RAY  Svnopsis  Stirp.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  13  Fungus  lamella- 
tus, ..  Scotch- bonnets.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Tratle,Scotch- 
oonnets,  a  name  for  the  champignon  ;  also  for  a  variety  of 
capsicum.  1861  H.  MACMILLAN  Footn.  Page  Nat.  256  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  common  campignon  or  Scotch  bonnets, 
which  form  those  sour  ringlets  in  the  grassy  meadows  popu- 
larly called  fairy  rings.  1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

Scotch  cap. 

1.  A  man's  head-dress  made  of  thick  firm  woollen 
cloth,  without  a  brim,  and  decorated  with  two  tails 
or  streamers. 

One  form  is  the  GLENGARRY  which  is  elongated,  with  a 
depression  in  the  middle.  Another  is  the  BALMORAL,  which 
is  round  and  flat,  the  top  projecting  all  round  the  head. 

1591  SPENSER  M.  Hitboerd  209  Vpon  his  head  an  old  Scotch 
cap  he  wore.  1595  Locrine  IV.  ii.  20  Stage-  Direction,  Enter 
Strumbo  with  a  pitchforke  and  a  scotch-cap.  1889  CLARK 


SCOTCHMAN. 

RUSSELL  Marooned  (1890)  274  Nothing  \vas  wanting  to  him 
but  his  Scotch  cap. 

2.  U.S.  a.  The  wild  black  raspberry,  Rtilms 
occidentalis.  1891  in  Century  Diet. 

b.  The  salmon-berry,  Rubiis  parviflorus. 

1901  in  WEUSTER  Suppl. 

t  Scotch  cloth..  Obs.  A  textile  fabric  re- 
sembling lawn,  but  cheaper;  said  to  have  been 
made  of  nettle  fibre. 

1675  GREW  Anat.  I'liuits,  Trunks  (1682)  139  Hemp,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  Sap-Vessels  of  the  Barque  of  the  Plant 
so  called.  And  Scotch-death,  is  only  the  Housewifery  of 
the  same  Parts  of  the  Marque  of  Nettle.  1696  J.  F.  Merch. 
Wareho.  laid  open  37  Scotch  Cloth . .  is  a  sort  of  white  Sleasie 
Sort.Cloth,..and  since  Callico  hath  been  dear,  is  much  used 
for  Linnens  for  Beds  and  for  Window  Curtains,  a  1704  I . 
BROWN  Dial.  Dead,  Kens.  Oaths  Wks.  1711  IV.  76  A  Physi- 
cian turn'd  a  Zealous  Expounder  of  the  Bible  ;  or  a  Sworn 
Friend  of  Scold). Cloth,  reconciled  to  Lawn-Sleeves.  1738 
Genii.  Mag.  VIII.  147/1  A  high  Altar.. at  which  a  brawny 
Priest  officiated  in  a  Habit  of  Scotch  Cloth. 

ntlrib.  1705  HICKEKINGILL  Priest-cr.  (1721)  I.  54  Because 
this  is  a  Prying  Age,  and  Scholarship  and  Craft  is  not  now 
.  .confin'd  to  a  Cassock,  or  Scotch-cloth  Sleeves. 

Scotcheon,  obs.  form  of  SCUTCHEON. 

Scotcher,  variant  of  SCUTCIIKR. 

Sco'tchery.  nonce-u'J.  [f.  SCOTCH  «.  +  -EHY.] 
Scotch  characteristics. 

1740  H.  WALTOLE  /,f/.  to  Conway  23  Apr.,  His  solemn 
Scotchery  is  a  little  formidable. 

Scotchify  (^kp-tjifai),?.  [f.  SCOTCH  a.  +  -(I)FY.] 
trans.  To  render  or  make  Scotch.  Hence  Sco'tchi- 
fied///.  a. ;  also  Sco'tchifica'tion. 

T79S  Jemima  II.  y4  That  man.. who  sometimes  talks 
scotchified.  1817  J.  EVANS  Excnrs.  ll'iiidsor,  etc.  487  The 
general  character  of  the  place  [Ostend]  was  marked  by  the 
long  windows  and  Scotchified  gable  ends  of  the  houses. 
1824  J.  GILCHRIST  Etyni.  Interpr.  272  Even  the  English  are 
perceived  to  be  Scotchified  in  their  speech  after  a  short 
residence  in  the  North.  1832  Frasers  J/^fC'-  VI.  501  [It]  is 
only  a  Scotchification  of  a  well-known  Spanish  proverb. 
1850  T.  M'CnlK  Mem.  Agnetu  211  They  begged  him  not  to 
'Scotchify'  their  Sunday.  1891  Daily  -\V;i'i  19  Jan.  5/6 
The 'Scotchification  of  Essex'— we  use  the  local  expression. 
.  .It  is  all  owing  to  Scotch  agriculturists  taking  a  fancy  for 
Essex  farms. 

Scotchiness  (sk(j-tjmes).    [f.  SCOTCHY  a.  4 

-NKSS.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  Scotchy. 
1815  SOUTHEV  Lett.  (1856)  II.  411  [Murray's  letters  have] 
a  certain  cast  of  Scotchiness  about  them.  1876  J.  BROWN 
Lett.  (1907)  247  Your  mother  would  have  rejoiced  in  Bogle 
—  his  sense,  his  homeliness,,  .his  Scotchiness. 

Scotchion,  obs.  form  of  SCUTCHEON. 

Scotch-Irish,  a.  Belonging  to  that  part  of 
the  population  of  northern  Ireland  which  is  de- 
scended from  Scotch  settlers.  Also  absol.  in  plural 
sense.  So  Scotch-Irishman. 

1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.S.  IV.  iii.  333  But  its  convenient 
proximity  to  the  border  counties  of  Pennsylvania  _and  Vir- 
ginia had  been  observed  by  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  and 
other  bold  and  industrious  men.  1883  Harper's  Mag:  Feb. 
421/2  The  so-called  Scotch-Irish  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Englishmen  and  Lowland  Scotch  who  began  to  move  over 
to  Ulster  in  1611.  1897  Ontiug  (U.S.)  XXX.  136/2  Late  in 
the  afternoon  we  got  into  the  Scotch-Irish  part  of  the  valley. 

t  Sco'tchism.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SCOTCH  a.  + 
-ISM.]  A  Scotch  peculiarity.  (Cf.  SCOTTICISM.) 

1737  OZELL  Ralielais  III.  231  note.  This  is  not  a  Scotch- 
ism  but  an  Irish-ism. 

Scotchman  (sVtfmsen).  Also  6  Scotche- 
man,  7  Sc.  Scotsshman.  [f.  SCOTCH  <J.  +MAN.] 
A  man  of  Scottish  nationality. 

The  usual  English  name ;  the  prevalent  form  used  now 
by  Scotch  people  is  SCOTSMAN. 

1570  LEVINS  tVanip.  21/3  Scotcheman,  Scotns.  1597  P. 
LOWE  Chirurgerie  title,  The  Whole  Covrse  of  Chirurgerie. 
..Compiled  by  Peter  Lowe  Scotchman.  163*  MASSINGEH 
City  Madam  n.  ii,  May  the  Great  Fiend,  booted  &  spurr'd 
With  a  Sithe  at  his  girdle,  as  the  Scotchman  sales,  Ride 
headlong  down  her  throat.  1671  FKASER  Polichron.  (S.H.S.) 
491  After  the  peace  he  went  up  to  Pole  with  other  Scotssh- 
men.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Scots  or  Scotch-men,  the 
People  of  Scotland,  a  part  of  Great  Britain.  1763  JOHNSON 
in  BosweU  (1791)  I.  231  The  noblest  prospect  which  a  Scotch- 
man ever  sees  is  the  high-road  that  leads  him  to  England  ! 
'773  MACPHERSON  Ossiait's  Poems  (1806)  I.  Dissert.  37  A 
Scotchman,  tolerably  conversant  in  his  own  language,  under- 
stands Irish  composition.  1810  SCOTT  Monast.  Introd.  Ep., 
'Then,' said  I,  'you  are  a  native  Scotchman. .?  'Not^so, 
answered  the  monk  ;  '  I  am  a  Scotchman  by  extraction 
only.'  1821  LAMB  Elia  \.  Itnpcrf.  Sympathies,  I  have  been 
trying  all  my  life  to  like  Scotchmen  and  am  obliged  to 
desist  from  the  experiment  in  despair. 

Comb.  183}  L.  RITCHIE  Wand.  lyLoire-A i  Determining. . 
to  be  exceedingly  prudent  and  Scotchman-like. 

b.  (Also  flying  Scotchman.)  A  familiar  name 
for  the  Scotch  express  (London  to  Edinburgh)  on 
the  Great  Northern  and  on  the  London  &  North- 
Western  Railway.  Cf.  IRISHMAN  b  (*). 

1874  R.  C.  RAPIER  Signals  Raiho.  56  On  arriving  at  King's 
Cross,  the  Flying  Scotchman  had  not  yet  departed.  [1879 
Flying  Scotsman  :  see  SCOTSMAN.]  1881  REYNOLDS  Engine- 
driving  Life  59  The  same  express-men  . .  were  proceeding 
downabank.  .at  about  3a.m.  insummer  with  the  'Scotchman'. 
1885  G.  DOLBY  Dickens  as  I  knew  him  33  A  railway  carriage 
which  was  being  dragged  along  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour  by  the  '  Flying  Scotchman  '.  1892  Strand  Mag.  Feb. 
195  This  Scotch  Express  (significantly  named  'The  Flying 
Scotchman')  is  believed  to  be  the  fastest  train  in  the  world. 
o.  A  travelling  draper  or  pedlar  :  see  SCOTCH  a. 
I  b.  dial.  (See  examples  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.) 

32 
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1851  MAYHEW  Lax,!.  Labour  I.  381  Mother,  here's  the 
Tallyman,  Mother,  here's  the  Scotchman. 

d.  Scotchman  hugging  a  Creole,  a  West  Indian 
name  for  various  species  of  China. 

1835  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xiv,  Do  you  see  that  Scotch- 
man hugging  the  Creole  ?  1889  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  25  May 
6/6  One  more  queer  tree  is  the  wild  fig,  familiarly  called 
'  Scotchman  hugging  a  Creole  '. 

e.  A  New  Zealand  name  for  a  smaller  kind  of 
the  prickly  bushy  grass  called  'Spaniard'  (Aci- 
phylla  colensoi). 

1895  W.  S.  ROBERTS  Southland  in  1856,  39  (Morris)  As  we 
neared  the  hills  speargrass  of  the  smaller  kind,  known  as 
'  Scotchmen  ',  abounded,  and  although  not  so  strong  and 
sharp-pointed  as  the  '  Spaniard ',  would  not  have  made  a 
comfortable  seat. 

2.  Naut.   A  piece  of  hide,  wood,  or  iron,  etc. 
placed  over  a  rope  to  prevent  its  being  chafed. 

1841  R.  H.  DANA  Seaman's  Man.,  Scotchman,  a  large 
batten  placed  over  the  turnings-in  of  rigging.  1850  R.  G. 
GUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  1/2  On  the_top  of 
this  are  placed  coarse  Kaffir  mats  made  of  reeds,  which  act 
as  a  Scotchman  (to  use  a  seafaring  phrase),  to  keep  the  wag- 

§on  sail,  which  is  of  stout  canvas,  from  chafing.  £1860  H. 
TI  ART  Seaman's  Catech.  83  A  Scotchman  should  be  made 
of  leather,,  .to  allow  the  new  skin  to  harden.  1882  NARKS 
Seamanship  (ed.  6)  68  How  is  the  lower  rigging  protected 
from  being  cut  by  the  futtock  rigging?  By  lashing  iron 
Scotchmen  on  the  shrouds. 

3.  S.  African,  A  florin.    (See  quot.  1879.) 

1879  ATCHERLEY  Trip  Boerland  55  In  dealing  with  the 
Katirs  I  frequently  heard  the  term  'Scotchman'  applied  to 
a  two-shilling  piece  :  and  upon  enquiry  was  informed  that  an 
enterprising  gentleman  of  that  nationality  having  once 
passed  a  large  number  of  florins  to  the  Kafirs  as  half-crown 
pieces,  the  latter  had  ever  since  christened  the  florin  '  Scotch- 
man'.  1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  Jess  x,  Jantje  spat  upon  the 
'Scotchman  ',  as  the  natives  in  that  part  of  Africa  [ Trans- 
vaal] call  a  two-shilling  piece. 

4.  U.S.  The  'Scotch   duck',   Charitonetta,  (or 

Kucephala)  albeola.         1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

5.  colloq.  A  Scotch  fir. 

1901  '  LUCAS  MALET  '  Sir  R.  Calinady  vi.  vii, '  What  shall 
we  do  with  it  [a  piece  of  land]?'  'Oh,  plant,'  she  said. 
'  With  the  ubiquitous  Scotchman?'  '  It  wouldn't  carry  any- 
thing else,  except  along  the  boundaries.' 

Scotchiiess  (skp'tfnes).  [f.  SCOTCH  a.  +  -NESS.] 
Scotch  quality  or  character. 

1865  G.  MACDONALD  A.  Forfas  xxv'i'ii,  Annie  had  a  certain 
Scotchness  in  her  which  made  her  draw  back  from  the  offer. 
1892  STEVENSON  Let.  to  J.M.  Barrie  (1899)  II.  247  My  own 
Scotchness  tends  to  intermittency. 

Sco'tch.wo:man.  [f.  SCOTCH  a.  +  WOMAN  ; 
orig.  two  words.]  A  woman  who  is  a  native  of 
Scotland  or  of  Scotch  descent. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxiii,  The  neat,  clean,  quiet-look- 
ing  little  Scotchwoman,  who  now  stood  before  her.  1827  — 
Citron.  Canongatev,  Knowing  her  honesty,,  .and,  although 
a  Scotchwoman,  her  cleanliness  and  excellent  temper. 

Scotchy,  sb.  colloq.  [f.  SCOTCH  a.  +  -Y.]  A 
nickname  for  a  Scotchman. 

1861  Tiuo  Cosmos  II.  62  Will  you  come  it  now,  Scotchy, 
and  I  don't  mind  if  I  forgive  you  if  you  can  lick  me? 

Scotchy(skjrtji),fl'.  [f.ScoTCHa.  + -Y.]  Having 
the  characteristics  of  what  is  Scotch. 

1815  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  414  It  is  impossible  that  any 
compositions  can  be  more  booksellerish  and  more  Scotchy. 
1896  ASHHV-STERRY  Tale  of  Thames  viii,  I  don't  read  them 
all  [i.e.  Scott's  novels].  Some  of  the  very  Scotchiest  ones  I 
cannot  stand. 

Com/i.  1874  A.  J.  C.  HARE  Story  My  Life  (rooo)  IV.  xvii. 
258  A  great  Scotchy-looking  house. 

tScote,  sb.l  06s.  [Cf.  Du.  school  'sheet' 
(i.e.  rope),  whence  OF.  escoute  (mod.F.  dcmite).] 
1 A  kind  of  cable. 

1394  Issue  Roll,  Easter  17  Rich.  II,  5  Sept.  (Devon),  [Five 
cables,  weighing  5941  Ibs..  .two]  scotes  [weighing  348  Ibs.]. 

t  Scote,  sb?  Obs.  rare.  [?  a.  MDu.  schote,  a 
definite  quantity  of  some  article.]  =  BEAT  rf.3 

1633-4  N.  Riding  Rec.  III.  365  A  labourer  for  stealing  7 
scotes  of  hemp.  Ibid.,  A  labourer  presented  for  stealing 
7  beates  or  scotes  of  hemp. 

Scote  (skiwt),  jA.3  dial,  [Of  obscure  origin  : 
cf.  Norw.  skota  pole,  bar,  forked  stick  ;  also  OF. 
escot  (mod.F.  (ctf)  stump.]  (See  quot.  1890.) 

1839  Herefordsh.  Gloss.,  Scote,  a  dragstaff  (Glouc.).  1890 
Clone.  Gloss.  132  Scote,  an  ironshod  staff  attached  to  the  axle 
of  the  hind  wheel  of  a  waggon  to  prevent  it  running  back 
down  bill. 

Scote  (skout),^.  Ols.  exc.  dial.  Also  7-8  scoat, 
9  scort.  [f.  SCOTE  sb.3  Cf.  SCOTCH  z>.a]  trans. 
To  set  a  drag  upon  (the  wheel  of  a  wagon). 

1642  R.  HARRIS  Serin.  45  This  is  that  that  scoat's  the  busi- 
nesse  in  publike.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  To  Scoat,  to  put  a 
Stone  or  peece  of  Wood  under  a  Cart  to  stop  it  from  going 
forward.  1890  Clone.  Gloss.  132  Scort  or  Scote. 

Scoteino'graphy.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  a/coTeivu-s 
dark  +  -ypatjiia  :  see  -GRAPHY.]  Illegible  writing. 

1779  TWINING  Let.  17  Sept.,  in  Parr's  tVks.  (1828)  VIII. 
267,  f  thought  myself  a  tolerable  adept  in  this  art  of  scoteino- 
graphy,  but  I  give  you  the  wall. 

t  ScoteO'graphy.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  axo- 
T€O-S  gen.  of  anuTos  darkness  +  -fpcupia  writing  : 
see  -GKAPHY.]  (See  quot.) 

1803  J.  GOUGH  in  Nicholson 's  yrnl.  VII.  53  Scoteography 
or  the  Art  of  Writing  in  the  Dark. 

Scoter  (skffu'taj).  [Of  obscure  origin.  ]  A  duck 
of  the  genus  CEdemia,  esp.  (Edemia  nigra,  a  native 
of  the  Arctic  regions  and  common  in  the  seas  of 
Northern  Europe  and  America.  Also  scoter-duck. 


1674  RAY  Collect.,  Catal.  Birds  96  The  Scoter :  Anas  niger. 
1768  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  (1776)  11.494  Scoter... This  bird  is 
allowed  in  the  Romish  church  to  be  eaten  in  Lent.  1808-13 
A.  WILSON  &.  BONAPARTE  Anier.  Ornith.  (1831)  III.  212 
Scoter  duck.  1845  Zoologist  III.  1077  The  scoter.. has 
occurred  twice  in  winter  at  some  water  in  Basing  parish. 
1870  GILLMORE  tr.  Figuier's  Reptiles  fy  Birds  239  The  writers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  .had  very  vaguely 
described  the  Scoter  Duck. 

t  Sco'terlope,  v.  Obs.  [Metathesis  of  SCOP- 
I'EBLOIT  v.,  after  LOPE  z>.]  intr.  ?  To  wander 
aimlessly. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  xix.  113  God  mindeth  to 
try  our  obedience,  by  restraining  vs  from,  .scoterloping  ouer 
the  fieldes  [orig.  F.  de  conrir  a  tracers  champs}  to  raught 
at  euerie  thing  that  we  like  off. 

Scotewache,  obs.  variant  of  SCOUTWATCH. 

t  Scotewine.  Obs.  rare  ~  *.  [Cf.  SCOT  sb.  3  2, 
SCOTABT.]  An  alleged  name  for  the  hare. 

a  1325  Names  of  Harem  Rel.  Ant.  I.  133  The  scotewine, 
the  skikart. 

Scot-free,  "•  Also  rarely  6  sootchfree,  7 
aootts-free.  See  also  SHOT-FREE,  [f.  SCOT  s/>2  -t- 
FREE  a.  Cf.  MDu.  scholvrt  (the  mod.Du.  schotvrij 
'shot- proof  is  independently  formed),  OSw.  skut- 
frt-r.]  Free  from  payment  of  '  scot',  tavern  score, 
fine,  etc. ;  exempt  from  injury,  punishment,  etc. ; 
scatheless.  Almost  exclusively  predicative;  esp.  in 
the  phrase  to  go  scot  free. 

In  the  mod.  use  of  the  expression,  'scot'  is  probably  often 
interpreted  as  a  mere  intensive. 

?I2..  Charter  of  1066  in  Kemble  Cod.  Diploin.  IV.  191 
Scotfre  and  gauelfre,  on  schire  and  on  hundrede.  1531  TIN- 
DALE  Expos,  i  John  (1537)  22  The  poore  synner  shulde  go 
Skot  fre  without  oughte  at  all.  1546  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII, 
XI.  129  What  damages  their  cuntrey  and  peple  had  suffred 
by  this  warre,  and  that  Vour  Majestic  went  not  all  scott 
free.  41548  HALL  Chron.,  Ed™.  IV,  233  They  payed  no 
money,  but  were  set  scot  free.  1567  MAPLET  Green  Forest 
03  Uaniell  scaped  scotchfree  by  Gods  prouidence.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch,  Tiberius  fff  Cains  (1595)  878  Caius..had 
charged  the  poore  citizens  with  an  annuall  rent  for  the  lands 
.  .Liuius.  .did  please  them  by. .letting  them  haue  the  lands 
scotfree.  1622  MABUE  tr.  Aleinan's  Guzman  d'Alf.  II.  231 
The  first  speaker  scapes  scot-free.  1665-6  WOOD  Life 
(O.  H.  S.)  II.  73  Oxford  escaped  scot  fre  of  the  plague. 
1740  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  117  She  should  not,  for 
all  the  trouble  she  has  cost  yon,  go  away  scot-free.  1792 
WOI.COT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  of  Condolence  Wks.  1794  III.  237 
Scot-free  the  Poets  drank  and  ate  ;  They  paid  no  taxes  to  the 
State  '.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xii,  Do  as  much  for  this  fellow 
and  thou  shall  pass  scot-free.  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask 
Mamma  xiv.  45  The  sporting  inhabitants  thereof  preferred 
the  money-griping  propensities  of  a  certain  Baronet. .to  the 
scot-free  sport  with  the  frigid  civilities  of  the  noble  Earl. 
1875  STUIIBS  Const.  Hist.  xiv.  1. 133  The  people  had  not  been 
heavily  taxed,  and  the_  clergy  had  passed,  .scot-free.  1877 
BLACK  Green  Past,  xiii,  When  some  notorious  offender  has 
got  off  scot  free. 

TI  b.  ?  Mis-used  for :  Without  inflicting  damage. 

1652-66  in  Gilbert  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  1. 25  [They]  shooted 
at  him  with  earnest  leuell,  and  not  scotts-free  for  presently 
he  was  tumbled  to  the  earth  deadly  wounded. 

II  Scotia  (sk^u-Jia).  Arch.  [L.  scolia  (Vitru- 
vius),  a.  Gr.  OKoria,  {.  axoros  darkness  (so  called 
from  the  dark  shadow  within  the  cavity) ;  cf.  F. 
scotie.~\  A  hollow  moulding.  =  CASEMENT  i. 

1563  SHUTI  Archit.  n  The  nethermost  Trochilus  or  Scotia. 
1664  EVELYN  tr.  Freitrt's  Archit.  125  Our  Workmen  retain 
the  antient  Scotia,  -but  more  vulgarly  they  call  it  the  Case- 
ment. 1789  SMYTH  tr.  Aldriehs  Archit.  (1818)  90  Other 
particles  of  an  order  are  hollow,  the  common  name  to  which 
is  scotia.  a  1878  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  (1879)  I.  152 
In  England  another  kind  of  base  is  frequent,  in  which  a 
bead  is  substituted  for  the  scotia. 

t  Sco'tian,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  med.L.  Scotia 
Scotland  +  -AN.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Scotland. 

1803  LEYDEN  Scenes  Infancy  I.  232  But  long  Their  fame 
shall  flourish  in  the  Scotian  song. 

Scotic  (skjrtik),  a.  Also  8-9  Scottic.  [ad.  late 
L.  Scolicus,  Scotlicus,  f.  Scol-us,  Scott-us:  see  SCOT 
rf.l] 

1 1.  Used  as  a  designation  for  the  Scottish  dialect. 

ci645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655)  II.  74  The  English  speech., 
hath. .divers  subdialects . . but  her  chiefest  is  the  Scotic, 
which  took  footing  beyond  Tweed  about  the  last  conquest. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  ancient  Scots. 

1796  MORSE  Amcr.  Geog.  II.  183  The  uncorrupted  native 
language  of  the  Irish  is  the  Gaedhloc,  or  Scottic,  1851  D. 
WILSON  Archxol.  ff  Preh.  Ann.  Scot.  470  Cairbre  Riada,  a 
celebrated  Scottic  warrior.  Ibid.  479  The  Scotic  line  of 
princes.  1873  Contemp.  Rev.  XXI.  253  Our  method  of 
colonization  has  failed  with  the  children  of  the  Scotic  race. 
1882-3  Schafs  Encycl.  Relig.  Knoml.  II.  1232  Celestius, 
the  companion  of  Pelagius,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  of  Scotic,  i.e.,  Irish  origin.  1902  MACBAIN  in  Skene 
Highlanders  Sent.  400  Donald  being  likely  a  Scotic  prince. 

t  ScO'tical,  a.  Obs.  rare"1.  [Formed  as  prec. 
+  -ICAL.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Scotland ;  Scottish. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  II7  (1550)  16  b,  Wherof  the 
occasion  shall  bee  to  you  declared  accordyng  to  the  Scot- 
ticall  histories. 

Scoticail  (skp-tikan),  a.  [f.  late  L.  Scotic-us 
(see  SCOTIC),  after  ANGLICAN.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Scots  ecclesiastically. 

1635  [see  ANGLICAN  a.  i].  1830  CHAMBERS  Jas.  I,  II.  ix. 
257  Equalizing  the  Anglican  and  Scotican  Churches.  1844 
Bp.  Sage's  Wks.  I.  Mem.  23  They  regarded  the  Scotican 
Church.. as  schismatical. 

Scoticd,  -icism  :  see  SCOTTICE,  -ICISM. 

Scoti'ety.  humorous  nonce-wd.     [f.  the  name 


Scotiis,  in  imitation  of  scholastic  terms.]  The 
essential  nature  of  John  Duns  Scotus. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in.  97  The  very  Scotiety  of  Scotus 
belongeth  to  England  as  his  Native  Country. 

Scotify :  see  SCOTTIFY. 

tScO'tism1.  Obs.~°    [f.  late  L.  Scot-its  SCOT 

+  -ISM.]    =SCOTTIC1SM. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  146  [Words  that  end  in  is»ie\  be  of 
three sortes. .  .The second  betaken  of  acountreyor  language, 
as  of. .  Scotte,  Scotisme,  Scotistmts. 

Scotisni-  (sktfii-tiz'm).  Theol.  [ad.  med.L. 
Scotismus,  i.  Scot-us  (see  SCOTIST)  +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  teaching  of  Scotus  or  the  Scotists. 

a  1871  G.  S.  MORRIS  tr.  Uebenveg's  Hist.  Philos.  (1872)  I. 
454  Scolism  is. .like  Thomism,  one  of  the  doctrines  in  which 
Scholasticism  culminates.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  429/2 
Hervaeus  Natalis  (of'.  1323)  and  Thomas  Bradwardine  (nb. 
1349)  were  determined  opponents  of  Scotism.  1900  Month 
July  50  This  would  go  to  show  that  Scotism,  for  which 
England  had  been  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages,  had  already 
lost  its  hold  on  English  Catholic  thought. 

2.  //.  {nonce-use}.  Subtleties  such  as  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Scotists. 

1645  MILTON  Tetraeh.  28  These  ages  wherin  Canons,  and 
Scotisms,  and  Lumbard  Laws,  have  dull'd,  and  almost  ob- 
literated the  lively  Sculpture  of  ancient  reason. 

Scotist  (skou'tist),  sb.  and  a.  Eccl.  [ad.  med.L. 
Scotista,  f.  Scotus  :  see  below.]  a.  sb.  A  follower 
or  disciple  of  John  Duns  Scotus  (known  as  '  The 
Subtle  Doctor '),  a  scholastic  philosopher  and 
theologian  of  the  I3th  c.,  whose  system  in  many 
respects  was  opposed  to  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
(See  DUNCE.)  b.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Scotists. 

1530  [see  DUNCE,  etym.  note].  1562  tr.  Jeivefs  Apol.  21 
How  happeneth  it  then  that  the  Scotistesand  the  Thomistes 
do  agi  ee  no  better  about  merytes  of  conueniency,  and  merites 
of  duety?  1661  tr.  Erasm.  LifeColet  in  Colet's  Serm.  75  His 
Bishop. .was  a  superstitious  and  stubborn  Scotist.  1705 
POPE  Ess.  Crit.  244  Scotists  and  Thpmists  now  in  peace 
remain  Amidst  their  kindred  cobwebs  in  Duck-lane.  1884 
Catholic  Diet.  (1897)  826/2  Decrees  were  passed  requiring 
the  Scotist  doctrine  to  be  taught  in  all  the  Franciscan 
schools.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  429  This  primacy  of  the 
undetermined  will.. was  the  central  contention  of  Scotists 
against  the  Thomist  doctrine. 

t  Scoti-stical,  «.1  Obs.     [f.  prec.  +  -ICAL.] 

Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Scotists. 

1600  tr.  Garzonts  Hasp.  Incur.  Fooles  A  4  b,  Betweene 
them  and  Folly  there  is  a  iust  Logicall  equipollence..and  a 
Scotisticall  Identitie.  1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  III. 
Diss.  Drama  4  The  Thomistical  and  Scotistical  Schools  and 
Preaching  Orders  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans  [etc.]. 

t  Scoti'stical, a*  Obs.  [f. SCOT  i/M  +  -ISTICAL 
(see  -ISTIC).]  ?  Favouring  what  is  Scottish. 

1650  A.  B.  Mutat.  Polemo  14  Neither  can  they  imagine 
whether  these  Scotisticall  Pioneers  will  be  Scots  or  no  Scots. 

t  ScO'tistry.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  SCOTIST  +  -BY.] 
The  habit  of  thought  proper  to  a  Scotist. 

1651  FULLER  Abel  Rediv.,  Colet  105  His  own  Bishop,  of 
whose  Sophistical!  Scotistry  the  Deane  made  no  great  ac- 
count, and  the  Bishop  as  little  of  his  Ciceronian  Divinity. 

t  Sco'tize,  v.  Obs.  Also  6-7  scottize.  [f. 
SCOT  sb.^  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To  imitate  the  Scots  ;  to 
favour  Scottish  ways.  Hence  Sco-tizing///.  a. 

1593  ABP.  BANCROFT  Dangerous  Positions  41  headline, 
English  Scottizing  for  Discipline.  1607  SIR  J.  HARINGTON 
Nitgx  Ant.  (1804)  II.  25  His  Majestic  had  long  since  und_er- 
standing  of  his  wryting  against  the  genevising  and  scotising 
ministers.  1623  W.  LISLE  /Elfric  on  O.  fy  N.  Test.  To  Rdr. 
13  An  Englishman  Scottizing  once  to  our  King  was  roundly 
reproued  for  it.  1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  III.  xix.  323  A 
Scotizing  zeal,  ft  1662  HEYLIN  Laud  IV.  (1668)  328  The 
English  had  Scotized  in  all  their  Practises.  Ibid.  v.  460 
T'hereby  drawing  on  himself  the  general  hatred  not  only  of 
the  Scots,  but  Scotizing  English. 

tSco'tized,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED'.] 
Imbued  with  Scottish  (ecclesiastical)  principles. 

1657  SANDERSON  Serm.  Pref.  §  24  The  rigid  Scotised,  through- 
paced  Presbyterian  on  the  one  side  and  the  giddy  Enthusiast 
on  the  other.  17110.  HICKES  Two  Treat.  Chr.  Priesth.  Pref. 
Disc.  220  The  High-scotized  Flyers,  .among  the  Presby- 
terians. 

t  ScO'tnail.  north.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  soot-,  4-5 
sohot-,  5  shot-.  [Cf.  Du.  schotspijker  (f.  schot  ?par- 
tition  +  spijker  nail).]  Some  kind  of  nail.  Cf. 
ScOTSEM-NAIL. 

1349-50  in  Bp.  Haifield's  Snrv.  (Surtees)  202  In  spykings 
ferri,  lednaylls,  schotnaylls  et  bordnaylls  empt.  pro  aula 
cooperienda  ut  supra,  35.  lod.  1349-50  Dvrh._Acc.  Rolls 
(Surtees)  550  Spykyng',  et  Scotnayls  pro  fonte  infra  Abba- 
thiam.  1374  Ibid.  211  Et  in  spikyngs,  schetnailP  [tread 
schotnaill1],  stanbrod..42S.  sd.  1449-50  Ibid.  239,  200""  del 
spikyngez,  200111*  del  shotnaill.  1454  Ibid.  149  Item..ij 
wayneclowtez  cum  spikyng  et  shotnayll. 

Scoto-  (skp'to,  sk<?u't0),  combining  form  of  late 
L.  Scotus  SCOT  i*.1,  prefixed  (with  hyphen)  to 
ethnic  adjs.  (rarely  sbs.)  either  with  the  sense  '  be- 
longing to  Scotland  ',  as  in  Scoto-Britannic,  -Celtic, 
-English,  -Gaelic,  -Gallic,  -Norwegian,  -Scandi- 
navian adjs.,  Scoto-Norman  sb.,  or  with  the  sense 
'  partly  Scottish  and  partly  .  .  . ',  as  in  Scoto- 
Irish  adj. 

1650  B.  Discolliminimn  45  The  good  man  is  in  such  a 
wofull  Scoto-Britannick  pickle.  1824  G.  CHALMERS  Cafe- 
donia  I II.  in.  vi.253This  Scoto-Irish  people.  1828-43 TYTLER 
Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  249  The  Saxons  and  the  Scoto-Normans. 
1837  LOCKHART  Scott  II.  332  Theclergy  of  the  primitive 
Scoto-Celtic  Church.  1846  C.  INNES  Liter  de  Calchou 
(Bannatyne  Club)  Pref.  30  The  permanent  incorporation  of 
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"the  Scoto-Saxon  lowlands  with  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
proper.  1851  D.  WILSON  Archxol.  <$•  Prek.  Ann.  Scot.  490 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  Scoto- Norwegian  kingdoms. 
Ibid.  522  Scoto-Scandinavian  relics.  1858-61  RAMSAY Remin. 
vi.  (1870)  245  Scoto-Gallic  words  were,  .differently  situated. 
1867  BURTON  Hist.  Scot,  I.  vii.  261  The  Scoto-Irish  saints. 
1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natitr.  viii.  (ed.  4)  138  Their  language  js 
Gaelic,  whereas  that  of  the  rest  of  the  county  [Banffs.]  is 
Scoto-English,  1905  Ath&untm  7  Oct.  466/1  Most  purely 
Scoto-Gaelic  words  prefix  the  article. 

Scotograph    (skJirt^graf).      [f.    Gr.  o-tforo-y 

darkness  +  --ypa^os  :  see  -GBAPH.]  An  instrument 
for  writing  in  the  dark,  or  without  seeing. 

1869  NUTTALL  Diet.  Set.  Terms,  Scotograph^  an  instrument 
with  which  a  blind  person  may  write. 

Scotograpliy  (skotp'gran).  rare.  [f.Gr.ffxoVos 
darkness  :  see  -GRAPH Y.]  The  exhibition  of  the 
effect  of  the  Rontgen  rays;  the  production  of  a 
picture  by  means  of  such  rays;  =  RADIOGRAPHY. 
Hence  Scotogra'pliic  (Z.^RAIJIOGRAPHIC  a. 

1896  SIR  ALFRED  WILLS  in  Times  10  Mar.  12/2  [The  X 
rays]  have  very  little  in  common  with  light.  Would  not 
'scotography*  be  a  better  name  for  their  work  than  '  photo- 
graphy'?  1896  Wt-stm.  Gaz.  18  Mar.  1/3  A  correspondent 
who  was  present  on  Friday  sends  us  some  notes  of  that 
remarkable  '  skotographic  *  se'ance. 

II  Scotoma  (wtfr'nA).  Path.  Fl.  scoto- 
niata  (sk^tJu-mata).  [late  L.  scotomat  a.  Gr.  OKQ- 
Toj^La  dizziness,  f.  GKQTQVV  to  darken,  make  dim- 
sighted,  f.  OKOTOS  darkness.] 

f  1.  Dizziness  accompanied  by  dimness  of  sight; 

»=SCOTOMY.    Obs. 

1543  TRAHEKON  Vigors  Chirurg.  Interpr.  s.  v.  Scotomia^ 
Some  go  about,  to  make  a  foolysh  difference  of  scotoma,  and 
vertigo.  1822-29  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  IV.  534  Hence 
Linne'us . .  has  even  made  scotoma,  or  dizziness  with  olindness 
and  a  tendency  to  swoon,  a  distinct  genus  also. 

2.  An  obscuration  of  part  of  the  visual  field,  due 
to  lesion  of  the  retina  or  of  the  ophthalmic  centres 
in  the  brain. 

1875  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  645  Without  limitation  of  the  visual 
field  or  scotomata, .  .direct  vision  may  be  much  diminished  in 
the  region  of  the  yellow  spot.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
III.  219  Central  scotoma,  or  loss  of  vision  in  the  central 
part  of  the  field,  is  common  [in  diabetes]. 

t  Scotoma'tical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.L. 
siotdtnatic-us  (f.  scotoma  :  see  prec.)  +  -AL.]  Suf- 
fering from  or  under  the  influence  of  scotoma. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  a  1691  BAXTER  in  Reltq.  B.  (1696) 
i.  ii.  199,  I  was  then  under  great  Weakness  and  Soporousor 
Scotomatical  Ilness  of  my  Head. 

II  Scoto  mia.  Path.  [med.L.,  irreg.  f.  scotoma, 
after  names  of  diseases  in  -iaj]  =  SCOTOMA  i. 

1543  TRAHERON  Vigors,  Chirurg.  Interor.  s.  v.,  Scototnia. 
They  shoulde  saye,  Scotoma,  and  it  is  a  disease,  when  [etc  ]. 
1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Scotomia,  or  Scotoitia,  in  medicine,  a 
dizziness  or  swimming  in  the  head.  1879  KHORY  Digest 
Med.  13  There  may  be  flashes  of  light  or  muscas  volilantes 
or  scotomia. 

t  ScO'tomy.  Path.  Obs.  [Anglicized  form  of 
SCOTOMIA.]  =  SCOTOMA  i. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  118,  &  if  |>at  he  hadde  scotomie, 
|>at  is  to  seie  a  maner  sijknes,  whanne  fc>at  t»er  seme|j  as  flien 
or  obere  smale  gnattis  fleen  tofore  his  y^en.  a  1500  in  James 
West.  MSS.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  (1902)  III.  494  Scotomye  is 
such  a  sekenes  of  the  Brayne  that  maketh  a  man  to  seme 
that  he  sethe  flyes  or  blake  thingis  in  f»e  eyre.  1533  ELVOT 
Cast.  Helthe  \\.  xxxiv.  (1541)  50  Inswellyngof  the  body  and 
legges.  -mygrimes,  and  scotomies,  which  is  an  imagination 
of  darkenes.  1605  B.  JONSON  Voljione  i.  iv.  (1607)  C  2,  How 
do's  he,  with  the  swimming  of  his  head?  Mos.  O,  Sir,  tis 
past  the  Scotomy ;  he,  now,  Hath  lost  his  feeling,  and  hath 
left  to  snort,  a  1640  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Laiv  in.  ii,  I  ha 
got  the  Scotony  [sic]  in  my  head  already,  The  whimzy  :  you 
all  turtle  round, do  not  you  dance  gallants?  1710 T.  FULLER 
Phannacop.  222  We  employ  it  [i.e.  the  Infusion]  with  happy 
Success  in.  .Scotomy,  &c. 

t  ScO'toSCOpe.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  (wSro-s  darkness 
•f  -SCOPE.]  An  instrument  which  enables  the  user 
to  see  in  the  dark. 

1664  PEPVS  Diary  13  Aug.,  There  comes  also  Mr.  Reeve 
with  a  microscope  and  scotoscope..a  curious  curiosity  it  is 
to  discover  objects  in  a  dark  room  with,  c  1670  COLLINS  in 
Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  291  The  perfection  of 
telescopes,  microscopes,  scotoscopes,  and  burning  glasses. 

t  ScO'try.  Obs,  rare—  '.  [f.  SCOT  s6.1  +  -RY.] 
The  Scots  collectively. 

£1470  HARDING  Chron.  CCXL.  (1812)  420  note^  Retuene  the 
see  of  the  West  pccion,  And  the  hilles  of  Scotlonde  Occident, 
The  wilde  Scotrie  have  their  propre  mancion. 

Scots  (sk^ts),  a.  (s&.)  Orig.  Sf.  and  northern. 
Forms  :  4  Skot(t)is,  4-6  Scottis,  5-7  Scottes,  6 
Skottes,  Sootes,  Scotis,  6-8  Scotta,  7-  Scots. 
[Orig.  Scottis)  northern  var.  of  SCOTTISH.  (Cf. 
Inglis  ENGLISH.) 

For  the  relation  in  use  between  this  form  and  the  two 
others,  see  SCOTCH  a.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Scotland  or  its  inhabitants, 
Scottish,  Scotch. 

(11352  MINOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  i.  79  And  Jjarfore  many  a 
Skottis  brid  With  dole  er  dight  >at  bai  most  dwell.  1473 
WABJEW.  Chron.  (Carnden)  2  The  Scottes  host.  1500-10 
DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxvii.  40  Fair  gem  of  joy,  Mcrgreit  of  the 
I  meyne  :  Gladethe  thoue  Queyne  of  Scottis  regioun.  15*3 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  i.  Prol.  103  This  buik  I  dedicaite,  Writing 
in  the  language  of  Scottis  natioun.  1622  MALVNI.S  Ane. 
Law.Merc/i.  So  Scots-coale,  Wheat,  Barley  and  all  kind  of 
graines  in  both  Kingdomes.  1637  MONKO  £xffd.  11.  23  The 
other  Scots  Officers  of  the  Regiment.  1797  DR.BURNKY  Let. 
to  Mine.  D*Arblay  28  Sept.,  A  Scots  lady.  18*7  HALLAM 
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Const.  Hist.  xvii.  (1857)  III.  337  The  Scots  parliament  took 
care  to  bring  on  the  crisis  by  the  act  of  security  in  1704. 
1902  BUCHAN  Watcher  by  Threshold  125  He  thought  Scots 
games  inferior  to  southern  sports. 

b.  Qualifying  the  name  of  a  coin  or  a  money  of 
account  (in  contradistinction  to  sterling}^  as  mark 
Scots  >  penny  Scots,  pound  Scots,  shilling  Scots  (see 
the  sbs.).     Also  in  names  of  weights  and  measures 
denoting  a  particular  variation  from  the  English 
standard,  Scots  acre,  bolt^  milet  pint,  stone^  Troy 
weight  (see  the  sbs.).     Now  arch,  or  Hist. 

i$zo  Charges  cone.  Dk.  Albany  in  G.  Douglas  Wks.  (1874) 
I.  Jntrod.  109  Fourty  thousand  pund  of  Scottis  money. 
Ibid.,  Hettir  than  ten  thousand  pundis  Scottis.  1633  [see 
MiLE-s/'.1  2].  1641  in  Cochran-Patrick  Kcc.  Coinage  Scat. 
(1876)  I.  Introd.  30  The  king  hes  vpon  the  coinage  of  euerie 
Scots  statue  of  sillier  bulyion  64  U.  1697  in  A.  I.  Ritchie 
Churches  of  St.  Baldred  (1880)  39  Whoever  shall  desire  the 
great  bell  to  be  rung  to  any  burial,  must  pay  for  the  same 
ten  shillings  Scots.  1765  Museum  Rust,  IV.  455  From 
eleven  to  twelve  pecks,  Liulilhgow  measure,  of  Dutch  or 
Kiga  seed,  is  generally  sufficient  for  one  Scots  acre.  1775 
Brit.  Chronol.  an.  1719  II.  51/2  An  act  for  laying  a  duty  of 
two  pennies  Scots,  .upon  every  pint  of  ale  or  beer  that  shall 
be  vended  or  sold  within  the  town  of  Inverness.  1791  BUKNS 
Tarn  a*  ShanUr  7  We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles.. 
That  He  between  us  and  our  hame.  c  1792  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  X.  718/1  It  was  enacted  by.. James  VI  that  it  [the 
pint]  .should  contain  55  Scots  Troy  ounces  of  the  clear  water 
of  Leith.  1801  Fanners  Mag.  Jan.  72  In  one  instance,  the 
produce  is  stated  to  be.  .92  Scots  bolls  per  English  statute 
acre.  1824  SCOTT  Kcdgauntlet  xx,  What  say  ye  to  anither 
pot?  or  shall  we  cry  in  a  blithe  Scots  pint  at  once?  1838 
W.  BELL  Diet.  Lain  Scot.  s.v.  Schools,  The  salaries  of  the 
schoolmasters  were  to  be  fixed  at  from  300  to  400  merks 
Scots.  Ibid.  s.  v.,  Sterling  money  is  twelve  times  the  value 
of  the  same  denomination  of  Scots  money.  1883  American 
VI.  270  A  legacy  byword  of  mouth  is  good  to  the  extent  of 
;£ioo  Scots,  or  ^8  6s.  8d.  sterling. 

c.  With  reference  to  law.     Cf.  SCOTTISH  a.  i  e. 
In  this  application  recent  literary  usage  favours  the  form 

Scots  rather  than  Scottish  or  Scotch,  but  Scottish  legal 
writers  have  apparently  never  fallowed  this  rule. 

1766  BLACKSTONt;CfW«.  ii.  iv.  57  These  inferior  feudatories 
..held  what  are  called  in  the  Scots  law  'rere-fiefs '.  1773 
(title)  P^n  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Scotland. .  By  John  Erskine 
..Sometime  Professor  of  Scots  Law  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  1820  Trials  for  High  Treason  Scot.  (1825)  I. 
15  The  old  Scots  law  of  treason  was  by  no  means  well  defined. 

d.  In  the   names   of  trees  and   plants.      More 
commonly  SCOTCH. 

c  1710  CELIA  FIKNNES  Diary  (iBSS)  20  On  y°  right  side  of 
y°  house  is  a  large  grove  of  firrs  halfe  scotts  halfe  norroway. 
1728  BRADLEY  Diet.  Bot.  \\^Scots  Scurvy-Grass,  i.e.  Sohia- 
nella.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  led.  3)  XIV.  761/2  The  [pinus} 
ritbra,  commonly  called  the  Scots  fir,  or  pine.  1908  Q.  Jrnl. 
Forestry  Jan.  70  The  whole  enclosure  was  planted  m  the 
spring  of  1905  with  oak,,  .larch,  and  Scots  pine. 

f  e.  Scots  goose  :  the  barnacle  goose.     (So  Nor- 
folk dial.  Scotch  goose  :  see  E.  D.  D.} 

1668  CHAKLETON  Onomast.  98  Anser  Bernicla^  the  Barna- 
cle, or  Scots-goose. 

2.  Of  language  :  a.  The  distinguishing  epithet  of 
the  dialect  of  English  spoken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.     Also  absol.  as  sb.t 
the  Scottish  dialect. 

1542  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  II.  415/1  It  salbe  lefull  to  all 
or  souirane  ladyis  lieges  to  naif  be  haly  write  bai1  be  new 
testament  and  jie  auld  in  be  vulgar  toung  In  Inglis  or  scot- 
tis  of  ane  glide  and  trew  translatioune.  1563  WINJET  Cert. 
Tractates  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  74  '  By1  in  Scottis  and  in  Ing- 
lis toung  is  nocht  ane.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  II.  179  Translating  the  /Eneids  of  Virgil  in  scotis  ;  sa 
rycht.  .that  ilk  scotis  verse  concordet  with  the  latin.  1788  in 
Shirrefs1  Poems  (1790)  p.  xxvi.  For  Scots  is  neither  flat  nor 
lame  :  ..When  we  had  kings  and  courts  at  hame,  They  spake 
nae  ither.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxvii,  Kilted  loons  that  dinna 
ken  the  name  o'  a  single  herb  or  flower  in  braid  Scots,  let  abee 
in  the  Latin  tongue.  1839  HALLAM  Lit.  Eur.  II.  v.  §  77  It 
would  be  a  great  omission  to  neglect,  .the  Scots  and  English 
ballads.  1861  7 \voCosmos  1. 294 To  use  a  good  old-fashioned 
Scots  phrase.  1902  BUCHAN  Watcher  by  T/ires/toldz'&i  She 
speaks  broad  Scots. 

b.  Used  quasi-/// j/.  for :  Scottish  Gaelic,  rare*1. 

1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang:  v,  An  antique  language, . .  being  a 
species  of  Scots  or  Gaelic,  which  few  would  have  compre- 
hended. 

3.  Characteristic  of  or  peculiar  to  Scotland  or  a 
Scotsman.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1616  W.  HAIG  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  (1881)  163  That  Scots 
kindness  (ever  ready  to  a  friend,  but  oft  inconsiderate).  i8ia 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  17  Captain  Barclay. .has  reduced 
Crib  from  upwards  of  sixteen  stone  to  the  above  weight,  by 
Scots  living. 

4.  Mil,  a.  In  names  of  regiments  in  the  British 
Army,  as  Scots  Fusiliers^  Scots  Greys  (see  GREY 
sb.  8),  Scots  Guards,     b.  In  names  of  bodies  of 
mercenaries  in  foreign  service,  as  Scots  Brigade^ 
Scots  Dutch  (seethe  equivalent  formsunder  SCOTCH). 

1637  MONRO  Expcd.  n.  25  Which. -thereafter  was  still 
called  the  Scots  Briggad  commanded  by  Hepburne.  1646 
Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (1870)  VI.  i.  597/2  Sr.  Robert  Murray 
Lieut :  colonell  to  the  Scotis  Regiment  of  the  guard  in 
France.  i8«  SCOTT  Quentirt  D.  vii.  note,  Such  disputes 
between  the  Scots  Guards,  and  the  other  constituted  authori- 
ties of  the  ordinary  military  corps,  often  occurred.  1861 
A.  K.  MURRAY  Scottish  Regiments  70  The  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards,  with  the  Grenadiers  and  Coldstreams,  were  stationed 
in  the  chateau  and  grounds  of  Hougomont.  1867  BURTON 
Hist.  Scot.  III.  xxvii.  108  The  celebrated  Scots  Guard  was 
established — it  is  said  to  have  begun  in  the  few  who  survived 
the  slaughter  at  VerneuU.  iS&$Macmillat£s  Mag.  XLVII. 
443  Twenty-five  mounted  infantry  of  the  2nd  Battalion  Royal 
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Scots  Fusiliers.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  xii.  132  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  a  regiment  of  the  Scots-Dutch. 

t  Sco'tsem-nail.  Obs.  Also  4  scotaem, 
scotsum-,  scotsom-,  5  scotserne-,  acotesenv, 
schotsem-.  [Presumably  formed  as  SCOTNAIL  ;  the 
middle  syllable  may  be  SEAM  sb.t  rivet.] 

133^  in  J.  R.  Boyle  Hcdon  (1895)  App.  17  In  C.  clavis  dn 
scotsem  emptis..iij  d.  1371  Fabric  Roils  York  Minster 
(Surtees)  7  In  lo.m.  de  Scotsomnail  emptis  pro  celura.  1408 
Durham  Acct.  Roll  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  XIV.  518,  ccclx 
schotsemnayllc,  c  ad  viii1*;  c  clavis  parvis  [etc.].  1434 
Fabric  Rolls  York  Minster  (Surtees)  53  In  xij.m  de  stone- 
brodes,  in  v.m  Scotesemnailes,  55.  sd.  In  vij.m  DCCC  Scotsem- 
nailes,  9*.  2d. 

Scotsman  (skptsmsen).  Forms :  4  Scottis 
man,  5  Scottys  man,  Scottes  man,  Scotesman, 
5-6  Scottisman,  Scottesman,  6  Scotisman,  7 
Scotts  man,  7-8  Scots-man,  6-  Scotsman,  [f. 
SCOTS  a.  +  MAN  (orig.  two  words).]  =  SCOTCHMAN'. 

c  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xi.  S  Quhen  he  herd  sc-hir  Philip 
say,  That  Scottis  men  had  set  ane  day  To  fecht  [etc.  ].  c  1425 
WYNTOLN  Cron.  ix.  xxi.  4or  f>ar  Scottisrnen  fel  gret  tyn- 
saille.  c  1490  Paston  Lett.  III.  366,  I  conceyve  also  that  the 
same  Thomas  is  noysed  in  Norffolk  for  a  Scotesman  borne. 
1515  Minute  of  Council  in  G.  Douglas  IV k$.  (1874)  I.  Introd. 
61  My  Lord  Gouernour  traistit  nocht  that  ony  Scotisman  in 
the  rc.ilme  wald  sek  help  at  Inglismen  in  his  dolngis.  1548 
W.  PATTEN  Expcd.  Scot.  D  viij  b,  But  what  saynte  so 
euer  he  bee,  he  is  sure  no  Scottes  mans  fiend.  1565  STAPLE- 
TON  tr.  Rede's  //is>t.  Ch,  Eng.  in.  xxi.  07  These  priestes  were 
called  Ccdda,  Adda,  Betti,  and  Diuna,  who  was  a  stottes- 
nian  l>orne,  the  other  thre  engHhh.  1637-50  Row  Hist. 
Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  441  Hooks  and  Treatises  published  by 
Scotts  men.  1780  Mirror  No.  82  The  Earl  of  But-.-,  who 
was  both  a  Scotsman  and  a  favourite.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  iv,  Are  not  we,  like  them,  Scotsmen  and  burghers  of 
Edinburgh?  1879  6'. A". R.  Tourist-guide  i  The  splendid 
express  known  as  the  '  Flying  Scotsman  '.  1902  GAIRDNER 
Eng.  Ch.  i6t/t  Cent.  xiii.  246  The  Protector  might.. have 
reckoned  on  the  devotion  of  a  little  band  of  Scotsmen  in  a 
Scottish  stronghold  by  the  sea  to  assist  him. 

Hence  Sco'tsmanship,  the  nature  or  quality  oi 
a  Scotsman. 

1828  Examiner  56/2  If  there  is  gallantry  in  Dudley,  con- 
ceit in  Ellenborough,  Scotsmanship  in  Melville.  1894  R. 
WALLACE  in  Life  fy  Last  Leaves  (1903)  485  '  Proud  '  of 
his  Scotsmanship,  he  might  [etc.]. 

Scotswoman.  [SCOTS  «.]  =»  SCOTCHWOMAN. 

1820  SCOTT  Abbot\\\S  The  slothful  hinds  !  'cxdaiiwd  Mary, 
thinking  and  feeling  like  a  Scotswoman  of  the  period.  1822 
—  Nigel  viii,  The  old  Scotswoman. 

Scott^e,  variant  forms  of  SCOT. 

Soottall,  8cottel(l,  obs.  ff.  SCOTALE,  SCUTTLE. 

Scottic,  variant  of  SCOTIC. 

II  Scottice,  Scotice  (skytis^,  adv.  [med.l,. 
Scottice,  Scotice,  f.  late  I,.  Scottic-ns,  Scolic-us  Scot- 
tish.] In  Scotch. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.,  note  L,  Locknian,  so  called  fmm 
the  small  quantity  of  meal  (Scottice,  lock)  which  he  was 
entitled  to  take.  1861  Two  Casinos  II.  129  An  enormous 
pair  of  old  worn-out  shoes  i  Scottice,  bauchles). 

Scotticism,  Scoticism  (sk^-tisiz'm).  [f.  late 
L.  Scotic-us  (Scotticus}  +  -ISM.  The  spelling  with  // 
has  prevailed  owing  to  the  analogy  of  Scottish.'] 

1.  An  idiom  or  mode  of  expression  characteristic 
of  Scots  ;  esp.  as  used  by  a  writer  of  Knglish. 

1717  DE  FOE  Mem.  Ch.  Scot.  n.  137  This  is  a  Scoticism  in 
Speech.  1759  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  vin.  Wks.  1851  II. 
323  Many  of  those  vicious  forms  of  speech,  which  are  de- 
nominated Scotticisms,  have  been  introduced  by  them  [law- 
yers] into  the  language.  177^3  WESLEY  Jrnl.  ir  Dec.  (1827) 
III.  470  The  book  is  wrote  with  great  accuracy  of  language, 
(allowing  for  a  few  Scotticisms).  1815  L.  HUNT  Feast  oj 
Poets  Notes  62  His  style  in  prose,  setting  aside  it's  Scot- 
ticisms, is  very  well  where  [etc.].  1892  B.  MATTHEWS  Ameri- 
canisms fy  Briticisms  i6TheScotticismsof  the  North  Briton. 

2.  Scottish  sympathies. 

1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia.  I.  u.  i.  230  His  ardour  of 
Scoticism  hurries  him  headlong,  from  the  paths  of  truth. 
1862  LOWELL  Lett.  I.  361  He  seems  to  me  a  remarkably 
good  critic,  where  his  Scoticism  doesn't  come  in  his  way. 

Scotticize  (sk^-tisoiz),  v.  ff.  late  L.  Scotticus 
(Scoticus)  Scottish,  Scotch  (see  SCOTIC)  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  imbue  with  Scottish  ideas  or  charac- 
teristics. 

1763  WILKES  .M  Briton  No.  34  None  but  Scots  or  Jacobites, 
or  such  Knglish  as  are  Scotticized,  must  expect  favour  ox 
preferment  under  him.  1859  MASSON  Brit.  Novelists  iii. 
204  He  [Scott]  has  Scotticized  European  literature. 

2.  To  give  a  Scottish  form  to  (a  foreign  word) ; 
to  turn  (a  work)  into  Scottish  dialect. 

1874  SMALL  Douglas*  Wks.  I.  Pref.  165  He  accordingly,  in 
his  version  of  Virgil,  does  not  scruple  to  Scotticise  a  Latin 
word.  1901  LAW  ^V.  T.  in  Scots  (S.T.S.)  Introd.  15  A  Scot- 
ticised transcript  of  it  was  added . .  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Scottified  (skp'tifaid),///.^.  Also  7  scotifled. 
[f.  next  +  -ED1.]  Having  Scottish  characteristics. 

1644  NEF.DiiAMCoi£<yGw«w0«n>.  67  The  ambition  of  a  few 
scotined  English.  1763  WILKES  N.  Briton  No.  37  F  4  The 
chaste  and  scrupulous  integrity  of  the  knot  of  Tories,  Scot- 
tish members,  and  Scottified  English.  1814  SCOTT  in  L0c&- 
hart  (1839)111.  315, 1  think  you  will  like  it  {The  Lord  of  the 
Isles]  :  it  is  Scottified  up  to  the  teeth. 

Scottify  (skp'tifai),  v.  Also  Scotify.  [f.  SCOTT- 
(ISH)  +  -(I)FY.]  trans.  To  render  Scottish. 

1869  F.  J.  FURNWALL  Forewords  Q,  Eliz.  Acad.  17  The 
conclusion  then  forced  on  me  was,  that  Adam  Loutfut .  .had 
copied  the  poem  from  an  original,  and  scottified  it  as  he 
copied.  1881  Athenaeum  8  Jan.  55/3  The  chap-books  sold 
h'y  Scotch  pedlars  at  the  annual  Lammas  Fair  of  Kirkwall 
[Orkney]  played  an  important  part  In  Scottifying  the  ver* 
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nacular.  1902  G.  G.  SMITH  Sfrc.  Mid.  Scots  p.  xxxv,  It  may 
be  a  '  Scotifyiiig  '  of  S[outhern]  those. 

Hence  Sco;ttifica'tion,  the  process  of  '  Scottify- 
ing ' ;  quast-r0«m  a  rendering  into  Scottish  dialect. 

1869  F.  J.  FURNIVALL  Fonnuords  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.  17  Which 
scottification  I  hope  some  day  to  print  opposite  Caxton's 
own  text.  1894  A.  J.  IJALFoimin  Times  23  July  3/2, 1  watch 
with  satisfaction  the  gradual  Scottification  of  Kngland  by 
this  great  golfing  propaganda.  1900  Westin.  Gaz.  ir  May 
2/2  Scotification  Is  clearly  Lord  Rosebery's  policy. 

Scottish  (skftij),(z.  and  sb.  Forms:  [i  Scyttisc, 
Scyttysc.  Scittisc],  2  Scottysc,  3  Scottisc,  5 
Scottissh,6  Scottys(s)he,  Skottishe,Skottyshe? 
6-7  Scottishe,Skottish,7~9Scotish, 6- Scottish. 
[Late  OE.  (i2th  c.)  Scottisc,  a  new  formation  on 
Scotta  SCOT  sbf  +  -isct  -TSH  l,  replacing  the  older 
Scyttisc  with  umlaut.  Cf.  MDu.,  Dti.  schotsck,  LG. 
schottsch,  G.  schottisch  (earlier  schottisch},  ON. 
skotzfc-rJ]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Scotland  or  to  the  people 
of  Scotland  ;  esp.  ot  persons  :  of  Scotch  nationality, 
birth,  or  descent.  -{Scottish  cap  -  SCOTCH  CAP. 

[^900  tr.  B&das  Hist.  in.  xxi.  (1890)  222  Se  nyhsta  wxs 
Scyttisces  cynnes;  ba  oSre  waeron  Englisce.]  £1205  LAY. 
20355  Patric  ^ericche  mon  |>at  wes  a  Scottisc  ^ein  scone  an 
his  londen.  c  1450  Merlin  xiit.  197  For  thei  were  l)ut  two 
scotli.ssh  myle  fro  the  town.  1507  in  Soags,  Carols^  etc. 
(K.E.T.S.  7154  per  wasgretplenteof  Skottishesamon.  1548  \V. 
PATTEN  hxped.  Scot.  Lvij,  The  Skouish  goouernor.  .caused 
the  erle  Uothwel  to  be  let  out  of  prison.  1553  in  Roy.  Engin. 
Jrnl.  3  Mar.  (1910)  174  Euery  souldiour  to  have  Jackes 
covered  wth  fustian  £  Skullis  with  Scotishe  cappes.  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen,  Ilf,  i.  iii.  259  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottish 
Prisoners.  Deliuer  them  vp  without  their  ransome  straight. 
1618  J.  TAYLOR  (Water- P.)  Pennyltss  Pilgr.  E  4,  The  olde 
Prouerbe  of  a  Scottish  Miste  was  verified,  in  wetting  nice  to 
the  skinne.  1637  MONRO  Exfied.  i.  55  Here  also  our  Scottish 
High-landmen  are  p  ray  se- worthy.  179.  BURKE  Let.  to  Wt 
Smith  Wks.  IX.  407  A  zealous  Anglican  or  Scottish  Church 
principle.  1827  SCOTT  Citron.  Canongate  ii,  A . .  broken-down 
Scottish  laird.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.S.  II.  xlii.  559  The 
settlement  of  the  Scottish  emigrants  at  Port  Royal. 

b.  In  the  names  of  various  trees  and  plants :  cf. 
SCOTCH  4  b,  SCOTS  i  d. 

1855  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  Pl.V.  279  ''Scottish  Asphodel.  1796 
Wn  HERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  297  "Scottish  lovage,  or 
Sea  Parsley.  1855  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PL  IV.  232  *Scot- 
ti>,h  Primrose.  1597  GERAHDK  Herbal  \\.  ccxciii.  690  Sol- 
danella.  .in  English  Sea  \Vithwinde,..of  some.  .^Scottish 
Scuruie  grasse. 
fc.  (Sec  quot.) 

1623  J.  TAYLOR  (Water- P.)  Praise  Hcmf>-seed  7  Many  a 
Gallant  ..Hath  got  the  Spanish  pip, .  .or  the  Scottish  fleas, 
or  English  Pox,  for  al's  but  one  disease. 

d.  MiL  Scottish  Guard = Scots  Guard.    Scottish 
Rifles  (see  quot  1888). 

1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  v,  With  these  followers,  and  a 
corresponding  equipage,  an  Archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard 
was  a  person  of  quality  and  importance.  1888  LAWRENCE- 
AKCHER  Hrit.  Army  240 The  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers. 
ibid,  246  The  Cameroniana,..Tnis  peculiar  old  corps. .now 
forms  the  first  battalion  of  the  Scottish  Rifles. 

e.  Used  with  reference  to  law.     Cf.  SCOTS  a.  i  c. 
1726  {title]  Minor  Practicks,  or,  a  Treatise  of  the  Scottish 

Law.  Composed  by. .Sir  Thomas  Hope.  .Advocate  to  His 
Majesty  King  Charles  I.  1826  SCOTT  Jrnl,  9  June,  The 
consequence  of  this  will  in  time  be,  that  the  Scottish 
Supreme  Court  will  be  in  effect  situated  in  London.  Then 
down  fall — as  national  objects  of  respect  and  veneration — 
the  Scottish  Bench,  the  Scottish  Bar,  the  Scottish  Law  her- 
self. 1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  639/2  Art  and  Part,  a  term 
used  in  Scottish  Law  to  denote  the  aiding  or  abetting  [etc.]. 

t  2.  Scottish  earth  Afin.,  strontian.  Obs, 

1796  KIRWAN  Eleni.  Min.  (ed.  2)  1. 13  Scottish, or  Stronthian 
Earth. 

f  3.  transf.  Marked  by  Scottish  characteristics. 

1532  MORE  Confut.  Barnes  vni.  Wks.  739/2  The  rude  rime- 
lesse  runninge  of  a  scottishe  ieste.  1610  MAKCELLINE 
Triumphs  Jas.  I  To  France  B  4  b,  My  life  is  innocent, 
my  heart  Christian,  my  tongue  to  Scottish,  and  he  Is  too 
good  and  wise  a  King,  to  bee  flattered  by  any.  c  i6ao  A. 
HUME  Brit.  Tongue  i.  vii.  (1870)  18  The  assumption  is  Scot- 
tish, and  the  conclusion  false. 

4.  Applied  to  the  language  (see  SCOTS  a.  2). 
1780  Mirror  No.  83  The  Scottish  dialect  is  our  ordinary 

suit;  the  English  is  used  only  on  solemn  occasions.  1818 
SCOTT  Rob  Roy  iv,  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  the 
Scottish  accent.  1862  Chamh.  Encycl.  IV.  66/1  Gavin 
Douglas  (died  1522),  whose  best  work  is  a  translation  of 
Virgil's  y^Eneid  into  Scottish  verse. 

5.  Combos  Scottish-hearted  \  Scottish-French, 
French  spoken  by  Scots;  Scottish-Irish  =  SCOTCH- 
IRISH. 

1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D,  v,  The  well-known  sound  of  the 
*Scottish-French  was  as  familiar  in  the  taverns  near  Plessis, 
as  that  of  the  Swiss-French  in  the  modern  fttfaf*etft3  of 
Paris.  1818  —  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  Walking  hand  in  hand 
with  the  real  noble  *  Scottish-hearted  barons.  1876  BANCROFT 
Hist.  i/.S.  IV.  xviii,  443  Presbyterians  of  'Scottish-Irish 
descent. 

B.  sb.  (absolute  uses  of  the  adj.) 

1.  The  Scottish  language. 

1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  Wks.  1851  II.  368  The  letters 
were  very  early  translated  into  Scottish.  1818  SCOTT  Rob 
fioyxxxv,  Nor  was  there  the  least  tincture  of  that  vulgarity, 
which  we  naturally  attach  to  the  Lowland  Scottish.  1886 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  541/2  Bellenden  also  translated  the  first 
five  books  of  Livy  into  Scottish. 

2.  The  Scottish  (with  pi.  sense)  :  the  Scots,  rare, 
1632  Sivcd.  Intelligencer  n.  13  The  Scottish  have  hitherto 

had  the  honour  and  the  danger,  to  be  the  first  men  that  are 
put  upon  such  a  businesse.  1814  SCOTT  Wew,  xviii,  The 


f  large  measure  which  the  Scottish  allowed  of  their  land. 
I  1831  —  Cast.  Dang,  xx,  The  necessary  conditions  were 
,  speedily  agreed  on,  which  put  the  Scottish  in  possession  of 
j  this  stronghold. 

tScO'ttish,  -v.  Obs.  rare-*.     In   7   Scotish. 
|    [f.  the  adj.     (Cf.  to  English.']}    trans.  To  render 

in  the  Scottish  tongue. 
1623  LISLE  Mlfric  on  O.  $  N.  Test.  To  Rdrs.  c  4  b,  At 

length  I  lighted  on  Virgil  Scotished  by  the  Reuerend  Gawin 

Douglas. 

t  Sco'ttisliman.  Obs.  [f.  SCOTTISH  a.  +  MAN.] 
~  SCOTSMAN. 

[1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  389  pe  Scottyshe  men 
..took  a  carabum..and  wente  berynne.]  1523  SURREY  in 
EIHs  Orig,  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  215  Bothe  with  thies  contreymen 
and  Scottishmen.  1530  PALSGR.  268/1  Scottyssheman,  Es- 
coyssoys.  1548  W.  PATTEN  Exfed.  Scot.  G  vij,  The  Scottish' 
mens  pykes  wear  as  long  or  lenger  then  their  staues.  1632 
Sived.  Intelligencer  i.  86  One  Scottish-man  protested  he 
had  kill'd  18  men  with  his  owne  hand.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod. 
Rand.  xlii.  Contents  (1760)  II.  41  We  are  accosted  by  a 
priest,  who  proves  to  be  a  Scottishman.  1808  SCOTT  in 
Lockhart  I,  i.  3  Every  Scottishman  has  a  pedigree.  1831 
—  Cast.  Dang,  xix,  It  seems  almost  unnatural  for  Scottish- 
men  and  English  to  meet  and  part  without  a  buffet. 

Scottislmess  (akp'tijhes).  [f.  SCOTTISH  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  Scottish. 

1859  RAMSAY  Remin.  154  It  is  the  Scottishness  that  gives 
the  /est. 

Scotty  (skp'ti),  sb.  colloq.  [f.  SCOT  5^.1  +  -Y.] 
A  nickname  for  a  Scotchman. 

Scotty  (skp-ti),^.  [f.  SCOT  sb.1  +  -v.]  a.  Having 
the  characteristic  temperament  of  a  Scot.  b.  [Cf. 
SCOT  st>.1  4.]  Angry,  'cross'. 

1892  STEVENSON  Let.  to  J.  M-  Carrie  (1899)  II.  247  We 
are  both  Scots  besides,  and  I  suspect  both  rather  Scotty 
Scots.  1901  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  220/2  It  made  me  scotty 
with  every  one  and  every  thing. 

Scotylle,  Scouce  :  see  SCUTTLE,  SCOUSE. 

Scoug,  Scouk  :   see  SCUG,  SKULK. 

Seoul,  Scould,  obs.  forms  of  SCOWL,  SCOLD. 

Scoulding  :  see  SCOLDING  Orkney  and  Shetl. 

Scoule,  obs.  form  of  SCOLD,  SCOLL. 

ScOulerite  (skfHarait).  Min.  [Named  after 
Dr.  J.  Scouler^  An  impure  variety  of  mesole  ; 
also,  a  pipe-stone  from  N.  America,  having  a 
similar  composition. 

1840  R.  D.  THOMSON  in  Land.  $  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  Ser. 
in.  XVII.  408  My  son.. distinguished  it  [this  mineral]  by 
the  name  of  Scoulerite,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Scouler.  1843 
J.  E.  PORTLOCK  Geol.  215  The  Scoulerite  variety  occurs, 
rarely,  at  Portrush  in  small  spheres.  1850  ANSTED  Elem. 
Geol.)  Min.  etc.  §  422  Scoulerite,  Pipestone. 

Scoulion,  Scoull^e,  obs.  ff.  SCULLION,  SCHOOL. 

Scoult,  obs.  form  of  SCOUT  $b± 

Scoulyon,  Scoum,  obs.  ff.  SCOLLION,  SCUM. 

Scoumar,  variant  of  SCUMMKR,  pirate. 

Scoumfit(e,  -phit,  etc. :  see  SCOMFIT. 

Scoundrel  (skau'ndrel),  sb.  and  a.  Also  6 
skown-,  skoundrell,  scondrell,  7  skundrell, 
scoundril,  8  scoundrell.  [Of  unknown  origin. 

Derivation  from  Sc.  SCUNNER  sfi.  and  v.  is  inadmissible  on 
phonological  grounds;  and  although  scoundrel  is  now  ver- 
nacular in  Scotland  (pronounced  sk«'nrel  or  skw'ndrcl),  all 
the  early  examples  of  the  word  are  English.  The  phonetic 
character  of  the  word  suggests  a  Fr.  origin  ;  it  might  con- 
ceivably represent  an  A  F.  derivative  of  escondre  to  abscond, 
but  the  late  date  of  its  first  occurrence  is  against  this  sup- 
position.] 

A.  sb.  '  A  mean  rascal,  a  low  petty  villain '  (J.). 
Now  usually  with  stronger  sense  :  An  audacious 
rascal,  one  destitute  of  all  moral  scruple. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxxi.  137  Must  I,  thought  I, 
glue  aime  to  such  a  Skrub  and  sueh  a  Saint,  That  Skown- 
drell,  and  this  Counterfeit.  1589  R.  HARVEY  Pi.  Perc.  22 
You  see  my  quarter  staffe,  is  it  not  a  blesse  begger,  thinke 
you?  A  washing  blow  of  this  is  as  good  as  a  Laundresse,. . 
and  must  needs  dry  beate  a  skoundrell,  if  it  be  artificially 
managed.  1594  LODGK  IVaunds  Civ.  War  iv.  G  3,  Cl<rwn. 
Haue  I  master  thou  scondrell?  I  haue  an  Orator  to  my 
master.  1601  SHAKS.  T-wel.  N.  i.  iii.  36  By  this  hand  they 
are  scoundrels  and  substractors  that  say  so  of  him.  1603 
CHAPMAN  All  Fooles  v.  i.  I  3,  Your  Mother,  .a  lustie  stoute 
Woman,  bore  great  Children,  you  were  the  verie  skundrell 
of  am  all.  1623  BINGHAM  Xenophon  119  If  you  take  away 
my  life,  you  shall  put  an  honest  man  to  death  for  a  cowards 
and  a  scoundrels  sake.  1711  SWIFT  Jml.  to  Stella.  17  Nov., 
I  often  advised  the  dissolution  of  that  Parliament,  although 
I  did  not  think  the  scoundrels  had  so  much  courage.  1734 
POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  212  If  your  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  thro'  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood.  1775  JOHN- 
SON in  Bosivell  7  Apr.  (1791)  I.  478  Patriotism  is  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  liii.  (1862)  121 
When  a  woman  is  married  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune,  the 
chances  are  five  hundred  to  one  that  she  marries  a  villain,  or 
at  best  a  scoundrel.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxxi,  '  They  are 
great  scoundrels,1  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  i877TENNYSON//a>ViW 
iv.  i,  My  father,  Who  shook  the  Norman  scoundrels  off  the 
throne.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  xv.  224  He  saw  these  high- 
born scoundrels  coming  home  loaded  with  treasure.  1886 
STEVENSON  Treasure  1st.  i,  If  you  keep  on  drinking  rum, 
the  world  will  soon  be  quit  of  a  very  dirty  scoundrel ! 
b.  attrib*  and  appositive. 

1837  CARLYI.E  Fr.  Rev.  II.  i.  ii,  Of  a  Jourdan  Coupe-tote, 
who  has  skulked  thitherward. .and  will  raise  whole  scoun- 
dr 
Pris; 


H.  NISBET  Bush  Girfs  Rom.  120  This  scoundrel- fool  Shaf- 
ton  had  been  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 


B.  adj.     Now  rare. 

1.  Of  a  person  :  That  is  a  scoundrel ;  having  the 
characteristics  of  a  scoundrel ;  scoundrelly.     Of  a 
company  :  Composed  of  scoundrels. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  i.  (1645)  33  We  read,  not  that  the 
scoundrel  people,  but  the  choicest,  the  wisest,  the  holiest  of 
that  nation  have  frequently  us'd  these  lawes.  a  1700  H.  K. 
Diet.  Canting  Crew,  Sea/',  a. .  Scoundril- Fellow.  1710  SWIFT 
Jml.  to  Stella  21  Dec.,  I  met  that  beast  Ferris,. .and  that 
scoundrel  dos  is  as  happy  as  an  emperor.  1715  HEARNF. 
Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  V.  53  The  Printer  is  that  scoundrel  Rascal 
Curie.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  1638  The  cruel  wretch 
.  .has  squander'd  vile,  Upon  his  scoundrel  train  what  might 
have  cheered  A  drooping  family  of  modest  worth.  1807 
CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  in.  789  We'll  vex  those  scoundrel-boys. 
1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  187  The  scoundrel  governor 
. .  was  the  Duke  of  Montpensier. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  scoundrel. 
Of  conduct:  Mean,  unprincipled. 

1681  HICKERINGILL  Dial.  Philantns  ty  Timoth.  in.  5 
Shouldest  thou  not  in  all  justice  and  Conscience,  instance 
something. .  that  deserves,  .such  scoundrel,  Billings-gate 
Ribaldry..?  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Declam.  in  Def.  Gaming 
Wks.  1709  HI.  1. 134  What.. is  there  more  scoundrel?  What 
more  beastly,  than  a  man  depriv'd  of  his  Manhood,  .by  an 
Inundation  of  Claret?  1729  MAXDKVII.LE  Bees  II.  101  An 
Italian  No-man  of  Scoundrel  Extraction.  1731  MEDLEY 
Kolbens  Ca/>e  G.  Hope  (1738)  I.  227  He  [sc.  the  Hottentot 
dog]  makes  such  a  Scoundrel- Figure,  that  all  his  good 
Qualities  together,  are  hardly  a  Ballance  for  it.  1738  J. 
HiLDROi1  Let.  Co}nwandni.(<tA.  4)  17  Stealing  we  all  know 
is  the  most  pitiful,  scoundrel  Act  of  Injustice.  1748  THOM- 
SON Cast.  Indol.  1. 1, '  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got'— Firm 
to  this  scoundrel  maxim  keepeth  he.  1757  WARBURTON 
Lett,  to  Hitrd  xciii.  (1809)  218  He.  .died.. here  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  of  so  scoundrel  a  temper,  that  he  avoided  ever 
coining  into  my  sight.  >7S7  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  (V 
Frances  (1767)  III.  84,  I  am  shocked  at  the  mean,  scoundrel 

Behaviour  of  Mr.  P .  1850  THACKERAY  Pendennis  Jviii, 

Her  parents.. encouraged  me,  with  all  sorts  of  coarse  arti- 
fices and  scoundrel  flatteries. 

t  3.  Of  a  thing  :  Base,  degraded  in  character  or 
type.  Obs.  rare. 

1700  ASTRY  tr.  Saavcdra's  Royal  Politician  II.  160  Trade 
was   ruin'd  by  this  troublesome,  scoundrel    Metal.      1727 
A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  F-..  Ind.  II.  xxxviii.  75  Their  Reli- 
gion is  also  a  Sort  of  scoundrel  Mahometism. 

Hen  ceScoirndrelz>./r<z/A5i.l?to  treat  asnscoundrel, 
to  vilify.  Scoirndreldom,  the  world  of  scoundrels, 
scoundrels  collectively ;  also  =  SCOUNDRELISM. 
tScoivndrelisha.,  befitting  a  scoundrel.  Scotrn- 
drelship,  the  behaviour  of  a  scoundrel,  scoundrel- 
ism.  Scou'ndrelry,  scoundrels  collectively. 

1701  W.  NICOLSON  Let.  9  May  in  Evelyn  Diary^fy  Corr. 
(1906)  721   This  being  one  of  the  matters  wherein   I   am 
scoundreled  by  the  late  reply  of  Dr.  Wake.     1705  ROWE 
hiter\.\i  I   being  in  somewhat  scpundrelish,  or,  as  your 
Honour   calls   it,   scurvy  Terms  with  him  my  self.     1837 
CARLYLE  Diamond  Necklace  xvj,  Let  the  eye  of  the  mind 
..astound  itself  with  the  magnificent  ex  tent  of  Scoundreldom; 
the  deep,  I  may  say  unfathomable,  significance  of  Scoun- 
drelism.    1856  Chamb.  Jrnl.  VI.  361,  I  was  dirty  and  grim- 
looking  enough  to  represent  any  amount  of  scoundrelship. 
1859  SAL  A  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  415  It  is  astonishing  to 
find  how  much  foreign  riff-raff  and  alien  scoundrelry  will 
turn  up  at  a  masquerade.     1864  Reader  23  Jan.  101/1  With 
such  consummate  scoundrelship  in  the  foreground,  one  may 
be  pretty  sure.. that  there  is  no   lack  of  incident.     1864 
KINGSLEY  Rom.  <$•  Tent.  iii.  68  All  greedy  villains  and  ad- 
venturers,  the    scoundreldom   of   the   whole   world.     1876 
FROUDE  Hist.  F.ng.  Ixix.  XII.ni  Either  as  an  effect  of  loose- 
ness of  life,  or  from  inherent  scoundreldom  of  temperament. 

Scouiulrelism  (skau'ndreliz'm).  [f.  SCOUN- 
DREL sb.  +  -ISM.]  The  character,  conduct,  or 
practices  of  a  scoundrel ;  also,  a  piece  of  scoun- 
drelism,  a  scoundrelly  act  or  trait. 

1611  COTGR.,  yillaquerte,  villanie,  roguerie,  rascalitie, 
skowndrellisme.  1773  JOHNSON  in  Bos  well  Tour  Hebrides 
(1785)  in  Why,  Sir,  ..There  is  generally  a  scoundrelism 
about  a  low  man.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v.  ix,  Thus 
.  .shall  the  Bastille  be  abolished  from  our  Earth  ;  and  with 
it,  Feudalism,  Despotism;  and  one  hopes,  Scoundrelism 
generally.  1890  G.  B.  SHAW  Fabian  Ess.^  Socialism  194 
Hungry  mobs,  nuclei  of  all  the  socialism  and  sco_undrelism 
of  the  city.  1902  F.  E.  HULME  Proverb  Lore  ii.  62  The 
epigrams  [of  John  Davies]  are,  most  of  them,  of  a  most  offen- 
sive character. .  .There  are  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  of 
these  scoundrelisms. 

Scoundrelly  (skau'ndreli),  a.  [f.  SCOUNDREL 
sb.  +  -LY  !.]  Having  the  character  of  a  scoundrel ; 
of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  scoundrel ; 
characterized  by  scoundrelism. 

1790  BURNS  Let.  2  Mar.,  Mankind  are  by  nature  benevo- 
lent creatures,  except  in  a  few  scoundrelly  instances.  1816 
SCOTT  Antiq.  vi,  I  have  directed  the  constables  to  take  up 
that  old  scoundrelly  beggar,  EdSe  Ochiltree,  for  spreading 
disaffection.  i8a6  COBBETT  Rnr.  Rides  (1885)  II.  266,  I 
read  on  till  I  got  to  the  base  and  scoundrelly  part  of  the 
address.  1847  THACKERAY  in  Eraser's  Mag.  Jan.  116/2  Tom 
Starlight,  the  poacher,,  .inveighing  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
scoundrelly  aristocracy.  i86a  CARLYLK  Fredk.  Gt.  vni.  iv. 
III.  18  Money  back?  'I  will  none  of  His  scoundrelly 
money*.  1885  L" pool  Daily  Post  9  Feb.  4/8  A  scoundrelly 
pasha,  .opened  the  gates  of  the  city  and  let  the  Mahdi  in. 

t  Scotrndrelously,  adv.  rare-1,  [f.  SCOUN- 
DREL- 4- -ous  +  -LY  ^.]  in  a  scoundrelly  manner. 

1681  HrcKERiNGiLL  Dial.  Philantus  fy  Timoth.  xiu.  28 
Thou  handiest  the  matter,  .so  scoundrelously,  and  so  far 
below  the  Rules  of  all  Logick  and  Morality. 

Scouner,  obs.  form  of  SCUNNER  v. 
ScOUp  (skaup),  v.     Chiefly  Sc.     Forms :    5-6 
scoupe,    6    skowp,  8    scowp,   7-   scoup.     [Of 


SCOUPING. 

obscure  origin ;  peril,  cognate  with  the  synonymous 
SCOPE  z>.2]  intr.  To  bound,  caper,  skip.  Of  an 
animal  :  To  go  with  leaps  and  bounds. 

a  1435  Cursor  M.  23569  (Trin.)  Mony  f>ingis  may  we  do 
pat  better  were  vndone  f>en  so  As  for  to  scoupe  \Cott.  skip, 
Fairf.  lepe,  Gott.  schope]  &  to  ryn  Whenne  bettur  tyme 
were  to  blyn.  1530  PALSGR.  6gg/2,  I  scoupe,  as  a  lyon  or 
a  tygre  dothe,  whan  he  doth  folowe  his  pray,  je  va$  par 
saultfes.  I  have  sene  a  leoparde  scoupe  after  a  bucke. 
<i  1585  MONTGOMERY;  C//£rr:V<V  Slat  23  The  hart,  the  hynd, 
the  dae,  the  rae, . .  War  skowping  all  fra  brae  to  brae,  Amang 
the  water  broxe.  1721  RAMSAY  Elegy  on,  Patie  Birnic  vi, 
The  corky  cowp  That  to  the  Papists'  country  scowp,  To 
lear'  ha,  ha's.  17..  — Addr.  of  Thanks  iii,  Lads. .scowp 
around  like  tups  and  bulls.  1739  A.  NICOL  Nature  without 
Art  87  Your  Head's  sae  fu'  o  canty  Tales  That  scoups  o'er 
many  Muirs  and  Dales.  1756  Pennecnik's  Collect.  Sc. 
Poems  55  But  dawt  red-coats  and  let  them  scoup  Free,  for 
the  fou  of  cutty-stoup.  1818  SCOTT  /frt.  Midi,  xxvi,  '  Wha 
the  deil  are  ye?  '  said  the  fat  dame  to  poor  Jeanie, . .'  scoup- 
ing  about  a  decent  house  at  sic  an  hour  in  the  morning?' 

b.  Phrase. 

a  1803  Ld.  Thomas  fy  Fair  Annie  xv.  in  Child  Ballads 

II.  70/1  The  shame  [i.e.  the  Devil]  scoup  in  his  company, 
1824  SCOTT  Ktdgavntlet  Let.  xi,  Deil    scowp  wi'  Red- 
gauntlet  ! 

Hence  Scou  ping-  vbl.  $b.     Also  Scou'per. 

a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  iv.  Wks.  1848  II.  416  Witnes  the 
Lordschip  of  Abercorne,.  .and  diverse  utheris..gyffin  in 
heritage  to  scouparis,  dansaris,  and  dalliaris  with  dam  is. 
a  1585  POLWART  Fly  ting  iu.  Montgomery*  757  Land  lowper, 
light  skowper,  ragged  rowper  like  a  raven.  1593  B.  BARNES 
Parthenf»phil  <$•  /'.  Ode  xi.  in  Arb.  Garner  V.  ^57  To  see 
the  frisking,  and  the  scouping  ! 

Scoupe,  obs.  form  of  SCOOP. 

Scour  (skauai),  j/;.1  Also  4  skour(e,  skowr(e, 
scowr,  6  secure.  [See  Scouu  z/.1] 

1.  The  action  of  moving  rapidly  or  going  in 
haste  ;  a  run  or  rush,  f  Adv.  phr.  good  scour  =  with 
hasty  movement,  at  a  good  pace  (obs.}. 

a.  1300  K.  Alls.  4276  To  his  ost  he  farith,  good  skour. 
t  1796  J.  BURNFSS  Thrummy  Caf>  31  Sae  on  they  gaed  at  a 
gude  scow'r.  1820  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  16  (1822)  I.  122 
Robin . .  was  a  fine  eager-looking  dog,  and  seemed  to  have  all 
his  faculties  ready  for  a  scour. 

f2.  An  onset  or  attack.      Obs. 

a  1400  Rcl.  Pieces fr.  Thornton  MS.  96  Thane  schalle  erthe 
for  erthe  suffire  scharpe  scowrrys  [v.r.  schouris].  1575 
Gamm.  Gurtnn  v.  ii.  196  (Manly),  Hodge.  Was  not  wel  blest, 
Gammer,  to  scape  that  scoure  ? 

3.  The  rush  of  a  driving  wind. 

1808  JAMIESON,  Skour  of  wind.  1006  G.  A.  B.  DEWAR 
Faery  Year  65  The  thrushes  and  blackbirds  love  the  driving 
scour  and  the  wind-rocked  tree. 

Scour  (skausj),  sb;~  Also  8-9  scower.  [f. 
SCOUR  z>.2] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  washing  auriferous  soil.     Cf. 
Scouu  v.-  ii  d. 

1619  ATKINSON  in  Macfarlane^s  Geogr.  Collect.  (S.H.S.) 

III.  30  In  all  these  places  following.. natural  gold  is  to  be 
found  out,  &  you  shall  alwayes  find  skilfull  seekers  and  dis- 
coverers thereof,  .for  to  use  the  Trough  or  Skower ;  but  not 
very  perfit  in  the  Buddie.     1824  G.   CHALMERS  Caledonia 
III.  vi,  viii.  733  The  places  where  the  gold  mines  were  form- 
erly wrought,  at  the  gold  scours,  in  the  valley  of  the  Elwan. 

2.  The  action  of  a  current  or  flow  of  water  in 
clearing   away  mud   or   other  deposit ;    in    Civil 
Engineering^  an  artificial  current  or  flow  produced 
for  this  purpose;  also,  an  engineering  work  con- 
structed lor  the  purpose  of  producing  such  a  current. 

17..  in  Lediard  Life  Marlborough  (1736)  III.  438  The  use- 
less Refuse,  took  a  cleansing  Scour,  Along  the  rapid  Scheld's 
intrenched  Shore.  17*9  in  Label  ye  Result  i/teiu  Level 
Fens  (1745)  39  Experienced  Mechanick- Practice  in  making 
Drains,  Sluices,  Banks,  Scours,  &c.  1736  BADKSLADE  New 
Cut  Canal 5  Capt.  Perry  was  making  Sluices. .to  hold  up 
Water  to  make  a  Scour,  by  the  force  of  which  he  expected 
to  drive  the  Sand  to  Sea  and  deepen  that  River.  1745 
LABELYE  Result  View  Fens  33  As  to  artificial  Scours  by 
means  of  Reservoirs,  or  relieving  Basons  or  Sluices.  1878 
HUXLEY  Physiogr.  146  The  scour  of  the  ebb-tide  co-operates 
with  the  rapid  flow  of  the  river  to  sweep  away  any  sediment. 
1890  Engineer  LXVIII.  452  (Cent.)  There  is  a  low  water 
depth  of  only  about  4  ft.,  but  this  is  to  be  increased  by  about 
20  ft.  by  dredging  and  scour.  1909  Daily  Neivs  15  Dec.  9 
A  small  piece  of  land  at  the  far  end  of  the  reservoir.. to- 
gether with..  15  manholes,  one  air  valve,  three  scours  in 
connection  with  the  pipe  line. 

3.  A  place  in  a  river  where  the  bottom  is  scoured 
by  the  stream;  a  river-shallow  with  a  gravel  bottom. 

1681  CHF.THAM  Angler's  Vade-m.  xli.  §  6  (1689)  310  In 
March  they  shoot  into  the  Scours  to  spawn.  1787  BEST 
Angling  (ed.  2)  30  Angle.. for  pearches,  in  scours.  1833 
BOWLKER  Art  of  Angling  82  The  haunts  of  Roach,  during 
spring,  are  on  the  shallows  and  scowers.  187*  TAUNT  Map 
of  Thames  21/2  Below  are  fine  scours  and  deeps,  affording 
good  fishing. 

4.  $c.  A  hearty  drink  (of  a.  beverage);  a  'swig*. 
Cf.  SCOUR  z/.2  ne. 

17*4  RAMSAY  Tca-t.  Misc.  (1733)  II.  167  If  that  her  tip- 
pony  chance  to  be  stria*  We'll  tak  a  good  scour  o't,  and  ca't 
awa.  1728  —  Robt.,  Ricky,  fy  Sandy  132  We'll  take  a  scour 
o't  to  put  aff  our  pain. 

5.  A  kind  of  diarrhoea  in  cattle. 

1764  JtffMMMN  Rust.  I.  450  It  actually  gives,  or  inclines 
them  to  a  scower  (and  other  disorders  well  known  to  the 
-shepherds).  Ibid.  II.  9  A  remedy  for  the  white  scour  in 
sheep.  1802  WILLICH  DOM.  Encycl.  IV.  60/2  The  White 
Scour  is  an  uncommon  looseness,  occasioned  by  feeding 
sheep  on  putrescent  vegetables.  1881  SHELDON  Dairy  Farm- 
ing 61/2  An  effectual  preventive  of '  scour  ',  a  malady  from 
which  youne  calves,  when  reared  away  from  their  mothers, 
»re  constantly  liable  to  suffer. 
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6.  The  detergent  matter  used  in  scouring  wool. 
»888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  657/1  The  wool. .was  rinsed  in 

a  current  of  clean  water  to  remove  the  'scour  '. 

7.  An  act  of  scouring,  cleansing,  or  polishing. 
Mod.  colloq.  Give  the  floor  a  good  scour. 

8.  Comb.  :  scour-hole,  a  hole  made  in  mud  or 
sand  by  the  scour  of  the  tide  ;  scour-way  (see 
quot.) ;  t  scour-wort,  a  name  suggested  for  Sa- 
ponaria  officinalis. 

1890  Kn-utiGCityfirtatt/.  N't.  24  She  sank  there,  and  the 
next  tide  madea*scour-hole  on  one  side  of  her.  1895  /-auk's 
Stand.  Diet.,  *Scaurtuay,  Geol.,  a  drainage-furrow  caused 
by  a  strong  current,  as  by  a  glacial  river  flowing  over  a 
gravel  plain.  1548  TURNKR  Names  Herbes  (E.  IX  S.)  66 
Radicula.  .if  we  had  it  here,  it  myghte  be  called  in  english 
sopewurt  or  "skowrwurt. 

Scour  (sknu*i),z/.l  Forms:  4  scur(e,  schoure, 
4-7  akour(e,  scoure,  5-8  scowr(e,  6-7  skowr(e, 
7-8  scower,  6-  scour.  [Of  obscure  origin. 

In  some  of  the  senses  explained  below  there  m.iy  have  been 
coalescence  of  words  of  identical  form  but  etymoloqic;illy  un- 
connected ;  it  is  difficult  in  some  uses  to  distinguish  between 
this  verb  and  SCOUR  v.2,  by  association  with  which  its  sense- 
development  has  certainly  been  influenced.  The  relation  to 
the  cognate  SCOUR  s&.1  is  uncertain  ;  from  the  early  date  of 
the  latter,  it  is  perh.  more  likely  to  be  the  source  of  the 
verb  than  a  derivative  of  it,  so  that  the  sb.  maybe  ad.  ON. 
skiir  storm,  SHOWER  s/>.t  and  the  vb.  may  correspond  to 
Norw.  skura  to  rush  violently.  In  the  originally  military 
uses,  the  vb.  may  perh.  be  partly  a  back-formation  from 
SCOURER. 

The  current  view,  that  the  verb  is  a.  OF.  cscourre  ('•— L. 
excurrerc,  f.  c.r-  out  +  cw^vr/v  to  run)  seems  untenable,  as 
the  OK.  word  would  normally  have  assumed  in  ME.  the  form 
scut-re  instead  of  scoure.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  about  hastily  or  energetically ; 
esp.  to  range  about  in  search  of  something,  or  in 
movements  against  a  foe. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  390  Corineus  herwib  harde  srnot  & 
stured  [MS.  a  scurede.  /3  scured,  y  scuryd]  him  aboute,  & 
made  is  \vey  hi  eiber  side  &  percede  be  route.  £1470  H  KNRY 
Wallace  ix.  180  Skour  weyll  about  forscoukaris  in  the  sc. 
1477  Paston  Lett.  Ill,  185  In  plesurys  new,  your  hertdooth 
score  and  raunjje  So  hyeand  ferre.  isyGTuRBBRV,  Vencrie 
Ixii.  i76Lettehim  carie  them  [the  hounds]  home  vncoupled, 
that  they  may  skoure  at  large  and  skommer.  1594  Kvn 
Cornelia  iv.  \,  196  He  that,  .fearles  scowres  in  danger's 
coasts,  T'enlarge  his  countries  liberty.  1603  KNOI.I.KS  Hist. 
Turks  (1621)641  Harbarussa  thus  scouring  alongst  the  coast 
of  Italie, . .  strucke  such  an  exceeding  terrour  into  the  mindes 
of  the  citizens  [etc.].  1615  HEYWOOD  Four  Prcntiscs  I.  U  3  b, 
Sirra  go  you  and  scoure  about  the  hill.  1647  TRAPP  Comm. 
Rev.  iv.  6  Furnished  with  six  wings  apiece,  .to  scoure  about 
for  the  peoples  benefit.  1692  R.  L'ESTKANGE  Fables  ccxxiv. 
196  There  was  a  Freak  took  an  Ass  in  the  Head,  to  Scoure 
abroad  upon  the  Ramble.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To 
Scour  about)  to  ramble  or  run  raking  about.  1735  SOMER- 
VILLK  Chase  in.  323  While  these  intrepid  Bands,  .out-fly  the 
Storm,  And  scowring  round,  make  Men  and  Beasts  their 
Prey.  1837  CAKLVLK  Fr.  Rcr.  III.  n.  ii,  Furnishers  scour 
in  gigs  over  all  districts  of  France.  1865  A.  SMITH  Summer 
in  Skye  I.  152  How  John  Kelly  shouted  and  objurgated,  and 
how  his  dog  scoured  about !  [driving  cattle].  1879  SAI.A  in 
Dally  Tel.  26  June,  The  City  authorities  scoured  fruitlessly 
about  in  quest  of  a  new  site  for  a  debtors  prison. 

b.  To  move  rapidly,  go  in  haste,  run.  Chiefly 
with  advs.,  indicating  the  direction,  etc, 

13..  A".  Alts.  3722  Lordynges,  he  saide,  hit  is  nought  to 
fleun  !  We  buth  the  ost  and  the  water  bytwene. ..  Hit  is 
beter  that  we  to  heom  schoure  \Bodl.  scour ej,  So  longe  so 
we  may  dure.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xi.  (Symon  ^-  Judas) 
297  pai  wysmen  ban  scouryt  fxim  faste.  1512  Hclyas  in 
Thorns  V rose  Rom.  (1858)  III.  104  The  swanne  put  him 
afore  the  shippe.  the  which  he  made  to  scoure  upon  the 
water  in  suche  wise  that  they  were  anon  ferre  fro  Lyleforte. 
1590  SPENSEI;  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  20  The  lady,  -from  him  fled  away 
with  all  her  powre:  Who  after  her  as  hastily  gan  scowre.  | 
a  1600  Floddan  F.  iii.  (1664)  23  The  Scots  anon  they  scoured  ; 
in  And  plyed  apace  unto  their  prey.  01630  Tom  Thumb 
410  in  Hazl.  F,.  P.  P.  II.  229  She  took  him  up  between  her 


i6ga  K.  L'tSTRANGE  Fables  Ixxxin.  81  They, 
themselves  and  leave  Those  that  Trust  them  to  pay  the 
Reck'ning.  1707  J.  STEVENS  tr.  Qnevedefs  Com.  Wks. 
(17091  139  He  scour'd  after  me  as  hard  as  he  could.  1710 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  H.  (Globe)  566  Away  he  scowered,  and  left 
my  Pilot.. a  compleat  Victory.  1810  SOUTHEY  Kehama 
xxni.  xi,  Through  the  red  sky  terrific  meteors  scour.  1841 
BORKOW  Bible  in  Spain\\\\.  51,  I  ..scoured  on  my  way  with 
more  speed  than  before.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  \\.  iv.  Ster- 
ling . .  took  to  daily  riding  in  summer ;  scouring  far  and  wide 
on  a  swift  strong  horse.  1865  LIVINGSTONIC  Zambesi  viii. 
181  Dogs  turn  tail  and  scour  off  in  dismay. 

fc.  (Without  adv.)  To    depart   in   haste,  run 
away,  decamp.     (Chiefly  colloq.  or  slang.}  Obs. 

a  1592  GREKNE  Alcida  (1617)  H  2,  Where vpon  the  mariners 
reioyced,  hoising  vp  sailes,  and  thrusting  into  the  maine,  we 
scowred  and  returned  home  to  the  court.  1687  SEDLEY 
Bcllantira  Prol.,  Till  all  the  Ladies  and  some  Gallants 
scowre.  1688  SHADWELL  Sg.  Alsatia,  Expl.  Cant>  To 
Scamper,  to  rnf>b,  to  xtnvre,  to  run  away.  1688  LCTTRELL 
Brief  ReL  I.  486  Some  of  them  that  lay  most  obnoxious  are 
scowring ;  several  of  which  are  taken  and  secured  making 
their  escapes.  1697  VANBRUCH  Relapse  iv.  iv.  (end),  No, 
no ;  fire  over  their  Heads  only  to  fright  'em  ;  I'll  warrant 
the  Regiment  scours  when  the  Collonel's  a  Prisoner.  1753 
FOOTE  Englishm.  in  Paris  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  35  How  the 
powder  flew  about,  and  the  Monsieurs  scour'd. 

2.  trans.  To  pass  rapidly  over  or  along  (a  tract 
of  land  or  water) ;  esp.  to  traverse  in  quest  of  some- 
thing, or  in  order  to  capture  or  drive  away  a  foe. 

Cf.  SCOUR  z>.3  8. 

^1380  WYCLIF  Set.   U'ks.  II.  363  And  |>is  lore  shulden    I 
prestis  lerne,  and  special!  hey  prelatis,  sip  ^ei  shulden  scure    I 


SCOUR. 

[v.r.  skoure]  }>e  weie  to  £>e  oost  bat  comc|?  aftir.  1456  SIR 
G.  HAVE  Law  of  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  230/11  Gif  a  Kranche 
knycht..had  runnyn  before  Bordeaulx  to  scoure  the  contree 
and  tak  prisounens.  «i5i3  FABYAN  Chrott.\\.  cxciii.  196 
This  Kdgar..vsed,  in  the  somer  tyme,  to  scowre  the  see 
with  certeyne  shyppcs  of  warre.  1353  BRENDK  Q.  Curtius 
D  viij,  By  that  time  such  as  were  sent  before  to  scowre  the 
countrey,  came  in,  and  reported.  1568  GRAMON  Chron.  \\. 
464  The  king  before  he  would  take  his  voyage,  scut  the  Krle 
of  Huntyngdon  to  serche  and  scowre  the  Seas.  Ibid.  8^ 
The  noble  men.,  without  any  tariyng,  scouryng  the  way cs 
as  fa^t  as  their  horses  could  runne.  1594  Kvr>  Cornelia  v. 
79  Kuen  so  our  battails..Dyd  scoure  the  plaines  in  pur suite 
of  the  foe.  1636  yd  Ref>.  Hisl,  MSS.  Couini.  73/2  You.. 
may  spare  part  [of  your  fleet]  to  scour  the  Channel  to  the 
Land's  End  westward.  1667  MILTON  P.L.  529  And  Scouts 
each  Coast  light-armed  scoure,  Each  quarter,  to  dcscrie  the 
distant  foe.  1776  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Ko&well  5  Mar.,  I  know 
not  but  we  may  scour  t*he  country  together,  for  I  have  a 
mind  to  see  Oxford  and  Lichfield.  1807  G.  CHAI.MKRS  Cale- 
donia I.  in.  iii.  342  Their  piratical  countrymen  ..scoured 
those  coasts,  in  quest  of  prey.  1837  CAIU.YI.K  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v. 
v,  Patrols . .  scour  the  streets,  all  that  night.  1856  STANM.V 
Sinai ^  P.  XL.  (ed.  3)  390  The  sloping  hills,  .scoured  by  herds 
ofsawllcs.  1885  C.  F.  HOMIKR  Afawels  Am'in.  Life  nfi 
lie  went  aloft,  scoured  the  hold,  examined  the  galk-y. 
b.  Jig.  To  run  over  in  the  mind,  with  the  eye,  etc. 

1883  Sunday  Mag.  July  452/2,  I  stand  here  scouring  the 
universe  with  my  imagination.  1909  MAX  HKKRHOHM  Yet 
Again  69  You  scour  the  list  vaguely,  and  order  a  pint  of  273. 

3.  spec,  in  i7th-i<Sth  century  slang  (cf.ScoURER1 
2).  a.  intr.  To  roam  about  at  ni^ht  uproariously, 
breaking  windows,  beating  the  watch, and  molesting 
wayfarers. 

1673  SnAmvicLL  Epsom  H'clls  n.  i,  You  drink  IHirgunrly 
j  perpetually  and  Scower  as  you  call  it.  1687  Sc.m.KV  Relia- 
nt ira  in.  i.  Wks.  1778  II.  152,  I  went  home  drunk,  and 
scour'd  outragiously.  1712  STEKLK  Spat.  No.  3^8  P  i  There 
is  no  Inhabitant  of  any  standing  in  Co  vent -Garden,  but  can 
i  tell  you  a  hundred  good  Humours,  where  People  have  come 
off  with  little  Blood-shed,  and  yet  scowered  all  the  witty 
Hours  of  the  Night.  1717  PKIOK  Alma  in.  233  From  Milk- 
sop He  starts  up  Mohack  :.  .So  thro1  the  Street  at  Midnight 
scow'rs :  Breaks  Watch-men's  Heads,  and  Chaii  -men'1- 
Glasses.  1756  Gentl.  Mag.  XXVI.  37  As  bees  for  honey 
range  from  flowY  to  flow'r,  From  house  to  hou^e  I  see  Mun- 
dimgus  scow'r  ! 

b.  trans*  To   ill-treat  or   (  maul '    (the  watch, 
wayfarers,  etc.)  while  roistering  in  the  streets. 

1681  DHYIJKN  Sg.  Fryar  Prol.  39  Scowring  the  Watch 
grows  out  of  fashion  wit.  1687  SKDLF.Y  Beltamira.  iv.  i. 
\V'ks.  1778  II.  177  Mer.  The  house  is  beset:  What's  htTi.-, 
scourers?.  .Cnn.  We'll  scour  'em  for  a  company  of  uncivil 
fellows,  thus  to  disturb  lovers  at  their  innocent  recreations. 
1692  Scarr&tlides  n.  33  Our  Watch  they  scowre,  and  greet 
with  ill-blows.  1723  Briton  No.  19(17241  83  They  got  diiink, 
..scower'd  the  Watch,  abused  the  Constable. 
C.  To  roister  through  (the  streets). 
1691  Comedy^  IV in  Her  $  Take  Her  \.  \.  2  We'le  scout 
cv'ry  street  And  kick  all  we  meet.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Oct. 
451/2  We  scoured  the  street  after  our  nocturnal  revel. 

Scour  (skaii^j),  v.~  Forms  :  3-4  schur,  skur, 
3-5  scur(e,  3-7  skour(e,  4-7  skowre,  4-8 
scowr(e,  scoure,  5-6  score,  5-7  skore,  scoore, 
6  skower,  5-9  scower,  9  dial,  scaur,  4-  scour. 
[Prob. a.  MDu.or  WL&.sc/ifiren  (mod.Du.  schurcn, 
mod.LG.  schiireii)9  whence  mod.G.  sckcitern  and 
MSw.,  Sw.  skura.  Da.  skure\  Du.  has  also  a  vb. 
schuieren  to  brush,  which  is  prob.  a  dialectal 
variant.  The  Du.  and  LG.  word  is  prob.  a.  OF. 
escurer  (mod.F.  fattrer)  =  Pr.,  Sp.  esturar*  It. 
sgttrare,  scurare  (rare)  :— popular  L.  *exciirare 
(med.L.  esctirdre,  sciirare)  to  polish,  scour,  f.  ex- 
out  +  riirdre,  in  class.  Latin  to  take  care  of  (f.  fura 
care),  in  med.L.  also  to  clean  (so  F.  curer}. 

Direct  adoption  from  O  F.  escurer  is  not  likely,  as  the  word 
should  in  that  case  have  become  scitre  in  mod.  Kng.  (cf. 
cure,  fure}.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  hypothesis 
of  adoption  from  monastic  Latin,  unless  it  be  supposed  that 
the  word  had  been  English  for  some  centuries  before  the 
date  of  the  first  known  examples.  Possibly  the  word  was 
brought  in  as  a  technical  term  by  Flemish  workmen.] 

1.  trans.  To  cleanse  or  polish  (metal,  earthen- 
ware, wood,  etc.)  by  hard  rubbing  with  some 
detergent  substance.  Sometimes  with  compl.  adj., 
as  bright^  dean.  Also  const,  oj ',  front  (rust,  etc.). 
?rt  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  540  Hir  heer  was  as  yelowe 
of  hewe  As  any  basin  scoured  newe.  r  1440  Alphabet  of 
Tales  223  Sho..wasshid  dysshis  &  skowrid  pottys.  c  1450 
Merlin  xx.  313  The!.. scowred  hauberkes  and  furbisshed 
swerdes  and  helmes.  1530  PALSGR.  707/1,  I  scoure  vessel, 
I  make  it  bright  and  cleane.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Stecle  Gl. 
(Arb.)  78,  I  see  you  Peerce,  my  glasse  was  lately  scowrde. 
1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  62  They  skowre  them  so  bright  that 
a  man  may  behold  his  face  in  them.  i6aa  MABBK  tr.  Ale- 
man's  Guzman  d'Alf.  \.  132, 1  was.  .in  my  Masters  Kitchen, 
scowring  of  the  Panns  and  the  Spits.  1697  DBYMH^fiMtf 
vi.  1114  By  dint  of  Sword  his  Crown  he  shall  increase;  And 
scour  his  Armour  from  the  Rust  of  Peace.  1709  Female 
Tatler  No.  4/3  When  the  Cook  Maid's  Sick,  he'll.. scowre 
down  the  Stairs.  i7i»  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  vit, 
Grudging  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Soap  and  Sand  to  scowre 
the  Rooms,  c  1714  ARBUTHNOT, etc.  Mem.  Martintts  Scrib- 
Ztrus  i.  iii,  The  Truth  was,  the  Maid.. had  scoured  it  as 
clean  as  her  Andirons.  1836  THIRLWALL  Greece  xiv.  II.  195 
His  slaves  were  scouring  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  dis- 
played on  the  sideboard.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  liv, 
(He]  passed  by  the  scared  female  who  was  scouring  the 
steps.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  193  The  stone  largely  used 
for  scouring  paint  is  a  lava  of  very  porous  texture. 

b.  fig*  Also  with  over,  up  (cf.  *  polish  up '). 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 


SCOUH. 

ai$ooCursor  M '.  25867  Elsmoght  moght  naclensing  fire  bi 
saul  skurtomakeitschirre.  Ibid.  28058  parfor  ilkan  i  rede  for- 
loke  l»at  bai-.skir  bam  sua  wit  bair  in-Mght,  bair conscience 
sua  clene  and  bright,  bat  bai  bar-in  leue  nakin  thing  bat  ani 
nede  haf  o  scuring.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Egipciatu] 
1219  pai..(>at  bame-self  ofe  syne  wil  scoure.  (1430  Pilgr. 
LyfManliode  iv.  xli.  (1869)  195  She  leueth  no  thing  bat  she 
ne  correcteth  and  skowreth  and  forbisheth.  c  1450  Mirk's 
Festial  93  Wherfor  bys  tyme  of  Lenton  ys  ordeynt  only  to 
scowre  and  to  clanse  your  concyens  of  all  maner  roust  and 
fulbe  of  synne.  1556  PARKER  Ps.  cxix.  i4oSkord  cleancfull 
out  thy  word  is  scene  :  fine  tride  from  drosse  impure.  1594 
HOOKER  Feel.  Pol.  iv.  xii.  §  5  Some  few.  .who.,  are  not  so 
scowred  of  their  former  rust,  as  to  forsake  their  auncient  per- 
swasion.  1608 DAY 7-azi;  Trickes  i.i,  HowthedawScouresore 
hi.-,  rustic  phrases !  i6xt  SPEED  Chron.  ix.  xxiv.  871/2  [Q.  Eliz. 
said]  I  haue  been  enforced  this  day  to  scowre  vp  my  old 
Latine,  that  hath  laine  long  in  rusting.  1617  MORYSON  Itin. 

1.  161,  I  will.. scoure  up  that  little  Toscane  language,  which 
.  .shall  be  remaining  unto  me.      1639  FULLER  Holy  War  \. 
v.  (1640)  7  Heraclius.  .scoured  bright  an  old  holy-day  with 
a  new  solemnitie.     1654  —  Two  Serin.  58  Such  who  by  Art 
and  Education,  .have  scoured  over  the  dimme  inscription  of 
the  Morall  Law,  that  it  appeared  plaine  unto  them. 

C.  absol.  or  intr. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tourvm.  (1906)  11  Score  so  long  on  this 
plate  till  ye  haue  hadde  awey  all  the  blacke  spottis.  1591 
SHAKS.  Two  Cent.  in.  i.  315  Item, she  can  wash  and  scoure. 
1710  STEKLE  Tatler  No.  248  r  5  The  Wench  in  the  Kitchen 
sings  and  scours  from  Morning  to  Night.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT 
Adam  Bede  xxxii,  Listening  to  all  manner  o'  gossip  when 
they  should  be  down  on  their  knees  a-scouring. 

d.  trans,  {hyperbolical ly}.   To  thrust  (a  sword, 
knife)  in  a  person's  body. 

1613  HAYWARD  IV ill.  I  68  Encouraging  one  another.. to 
scoure  their  swords  in  the  entrailes  of  their  enemies.  1818 
Scon  Hrt.  Midi,  xxx,  Have  ye  a  mind  I  should  scour  my 
knife  between  your  ribs,  as  my  mother  says  'i 

e.  To  clean  the  inside  of  (a  gun)  after  firing. 
1611   BEAUM.  Si  FL.  Knt.   Burn.  Pestle  v.  i,  Let  me  see 

your  paece  neighbor  Greene-goose,  when  was  she  shot  in? 
Greene.  And  like  you  maister  Captaine,  I  made  a  shot  euen 
now,  partly  to  scoure  her,  and  partly  for  audacity.  1627 
CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman* s  Gram.  xiii.  61  Souldiers  scowre  your 
peeces.  1658  A.  Fox  tr.  IVurtz"  Snrg.  i.  iii.  9  Even  as 
Musquetieres  are  scouring  their  Musquets  after  much 
shooting. 

t  f.  slang.  To  wear  (fetters) ;  to  sit  in  (the 
stocks).  Obs. 

c  1450  Mankind  634  in  Macro  Plays  24  Me  semyth  ;e  haue 
scoryde  a^peyr  of  fetters.  1533  J.  HEYWOOD  Pardoner  $• 
Frere^oz  Thou  shalt  not  escape  me,  Tyll  thou  hast  scouryd 
a  pare  of  stokys.  1561  AWDELAY  Frat.  Vacah.  (1869)  84 
To  skower  the  cramp-rings,  to  weare  boltes  or  fetters,  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Scour?,  to  wear. 

2.  trans.   To  remove  grease  or  dirt  from  (cloth, 
wool,  silk,  etc.)  by  some  detergent  process. 

1467-8 -AV/J  ofParlt.V,  630/1  The  said  Clothes,  .clene 
scowred,  full  dryed,  and  redy  to  the  sale.  £1483  CAXTON 
Dialogues  34  Rescourer  vne  ro6e,  Skowre  agayn  a  gounc. 
1496  Cinvutty  Leet  Bk.  574  To  scoure  &  fresche  old  bo- 
nettes.  1565  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  u  §  2  The  same  Cappe  [shall] 
be  first  well  scoured  and  closed  upon  the  Banke.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xix.  i.  II.  5  There  is  a  kind  of  Poppies  much 
sought  after  for  blaunching  and  bleaching  of  linnen  cloths; 
for  being  skoured  therewith,  it  is  wonderfull  how  white  and 
pure  they  will  looke.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  362  In  some 
Lakes  the  Water  is  so  Nitrous,  as  if  Foule  Cloaths  be  put 
into  it,  it  scoureth  them  of  it  selfe.  1683  WILDING  in  Collect. 
(O.  H.S.)  I.  257  For  scouring  my  Coate  000006.  1751  Cham- 
bt'rs^  Cycl.  s.  v.  Dying,  Dying  of  thread  is  begun  by  scour- 
ing it  In  a  lye  of  good  ashes.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Manuf. 
iii.  107  When  the  cloth  is  woven,  he  sends  it .  .to  be '  scoured  ' 
and  '  fulled'.  1888  EncycL  Brit.  XXIV.  657/1  Stale  urine 
was  a  favourite  medium  in  which  to  scour  wool. 
b.  absol.  Also  Jig. 

16*4  QUAHLES  Job  .Militant  Med.  vi.  41  Teares,  mingled 
with  thy  Blood  can  scower  so,  That  Scarlet  sinnes  shall 
turne  as  white  as  Snow.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  362  Warme 
Water  scoureth  better  than  Cold. 

3.  To  wash  vigorously  (the  hands,  face,  teeth)  ; 
to  '  scrub*.     Now  only  jocular. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxx.  (1612)  147  Vnto  the  Trough 
he  hies,  And  skowres  his  coly  fists  and  face.  1602  Hmv 
to  chuse  good  Wife  in.  iii.  F  4,  He  had  a  pound  of  sope  to 
scowre  his  face.  1675  HOBUES  Odyssey  (ify 7)  72  They., 
gave  him  th'  oyl  to  scour  his  skin  withal,  a  1704  Compleat 
Servant- Maid(ed.  7)  65  To  wash  the  Face,  to  keep  it  smooth 
and  to  scower  it  clean.  1712  SWIFT  Midas  71  British  Midas* 
dirty  Paws  ;  Which,  .the  Senate  strove  to  scour.  1871  R. 
ELLIS  Catullus  xxxvii.  20  And  teeth  a  native  lotion  hardly 
scours  quite  pure. 

b.  transf.  To  cleanse  (the  teeth)  by  chewing 
some  substance.  Also,  f  to  scour  one's  mouth  on} 
to  abuse,  vilify. 

1598  FLORIO  To  Rdr.  aviij,  Let  Aristophanes  and  his  come- 
dians make  plaies,  and  scowre  their  moutheson  Socrates.  1781 
C.  JOHNSTON  Hist.  J.  Juniper  I.  83  To  eat  cold  beef,  and 
drink  strong  beer  for  breakfast,  and  to  scour  his  teeth  after 
it  with  a  quid  of  tobacco. 

4.  To  cleanse  (a  wound,  ulcer,  the  entrails  of  an 
animal)  by  treating  with  some  medicament. 

c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  9  Take,  wasshe  tho  isues  of 
swannes  anon,  And  skoure  tho  guttus  with  salt  ichon.  1547 
BOORDE  Brev.  Health  Pref.  4  That  they  dense  and  scoure 
the  woundes  from  al  corupcion.  1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate 
Wks.  (1653)  31  This  unguent  serveth  well  to  cleanse  and 
scowre  ulcers.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  (1796)  xviii.  zoo 
Take  your  eel  and  scour  it  well  with  salt. 

5.  To  clear  out  (a  channel,  ditch,  drain,  etc.)  by 
removing  dirt,  weeds,  etc.     Also  with  out,  f  up. 


and  bcoried  be  Wilhesonday.     1513  FITZHEKB.  Hnsb,  §  123 
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Than  scoure  the  olde  dyche,  and  cast  it>vp  newe.  1579  in 
W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Or/W  (1880)  403  The.,  ryvers.. 
shalbe  ryde  and  ncowred.  1589  IVE  Pract.  Fortif.  3  It  may 
haue  the  riuer  turned  into  the  ditch  to  skowre  the  ditch  of 
any  thing  that  may  be  cast  into  it.  1645  SYMONDS  Diary 
(Camden)  231  A  large  ditch,  .lately  scowred  and  cast  vp. 
1657  G.  THOKNLEY  Daphnis  fy  Ckloe  (1893)  79  He  scowred 
the  Fountains,  that  the  Water  might  be  clear  and  transparent. 
1724  DE^FOE  Mew.  Cavalier  (1840)  52  Working  hard  to 
scour  their  moats.  1740  J.  LEAKORD  Obsen:  S.  Level  Fens 
21  It  is  proposed.  .To  scour  out  St.  John's  Eau,  and  lay  the 
Earth  on  the  Norfolk  side.  1747  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks. 
(1887)  II.  81,  I  first  scoured  up  my  ditches  and  drains,  and 
took  off  all  the  weeds.  1785  BURKE  Sp.  Nabob  o/Arcot's 
De&tsWks.  1906  III.  232  These  watercourses  again  call  for 
a  considerable  expense  to  keep  them  properly  scoured  and 
duly  levelled.  1844  H.  STKPHKNS  Bk.  Farm  II.  433  The 
hedger  now  resumes  his  work  of  water-tabling  and  scouring 
ditches.  1886  Act  49  4-  50  We.  c.  49  §  9  The  Admiralty  may 
.  .dredge  scour  and  deepen  the  foreshore  and  bed  of  the  sea 
within  the  said  limits. 

b.  To  scour  a  hedge  (see  quot.  1847). 
1562  Act  5  Kliz.  c.  13  §  5  The  Hayes,  Fenses,  Dykes  or 
Hedges . .  shall  from  time  to  tyme  be  diked,  scoured,  repaired 
and  kept  loxve.  1847  HALLIWKLL,  Scour,  (i)  To  scour  a 
hedge,  to  deepen  the  ditch,  and  to  breast  up  the  hedge  with 
the  soil  taken  out.  North. 

6.  To  clear  out  or  cleanse  by  flushing  with  water. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holin$hed\\\.  1547/1  So  as  by  the 
space  of  foure  daies  there  could  be  no  water  reteined  within 
I  the  pent,  to  scowre  the  mouth  of  the  haucn.  1619  S.  AT- 
j  KlN'SON  Gold Mynes  Scot.  ( Bannaty lie  Club)  i  Sufficient  water 
.  .for.  .scowring  places,  .with  which  all  sorts  of  earth  are  to 
be  washed  or  scowred.  1642  FULLER  Holy  <y  Prof.  St.  iv. 
xix.  339  If  his  land  accosteth  the  sea,  he  considereth..what 
Keys  are  rusty  with  sands  and  shelves,  and  what  are 
scoured  with  a  free  and  open  tide.  1839  Civ.  Engiu.  <y  Arch. 
Jrnl.  II.  86/1  The  projection  of  this  isle,.. forcing  the  tide- 
wave  southward,  causes  it  to  run  northward,  again,  with 
great  force,  and  scour  out  the  Bay  of  Weymouth.  1847 
LYELL  Princ,  Geol.  xix.  (ed.  ^J  263  During  other  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  ocean  makes  reprisals,  scouring  out  the  channels. 

b.  with  away  :  To  form  (a  channel)  by  flushing. 
ci683  Cowley's  Vay.  in  Coo&'s  Voy.  (1790)  III.  846  There 

cannot  be  so  great  a  lack  of  water,  but  must  needs  scowre 
a  channell  away  at  the  ebbe  deepe  enough  for  shipping  to 
goe  in.  ^ 

c.  To  clear  or  refresh  (the  throat)  with  liquor.  Sc. 
1787  W.  TAYLOR  Scots  Poems  4  (E.  D.  D.)  Upo'  that  hint 

I  scour'd  my  rusty  throat.  1801  W.  BEATTIE  Fruits  of 
Time  Parings  (1873)  15  (ibid.)  Lat's  see  a  drappie  o' yer 
beer,  To  scour  my  crap. 

7.  Of  a  medicine,  or  of  one  who  administers  it : 
To  purge  (an  animal,  a  person,  the  body,  etc.) ; 
to  evacuate  (the  stomach  or  bowels).  Also,  to 
cleanse  (worms,  fish,  etc.)  by  purging. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  542  Thai  eyt  it  with  full  gud  will, 
That  soucht  [nane  othir]  salss  thar-till  Bot  appetyt,  that  oft 
men  takys;  For  weill  scowryt  war  thar  stomakys.  1577 
B.  GootiE  Hcresbaclis  Husb,  \.  (1586)  35  b.  At  which  tyme 
they  are  very  good  to  skowre  horses.  1594  KYD  Cornelia 
in.  ii.  71  Like  to  a  Curre  that  Carrion  hath  deuour'd,  And 
cannot  rest,  vntill  his  niawe  be  scour'd.  1610  HOLLANU 
Camden  s  Brit.  i.  434  Ponds  or  Stewes..to  feed  Pikes  and 
Tenches  fat,  and  to  scoure  them  from  the  strong  and  muddy 
femiish  taste.  1653  WALTON  Angler  vi.  138  A  Lob  or 
Garden  worm,  which  should  be  wel  scowred,  that  is  to  say, 
[kept]  seven  or  eight  dayes  in  Moss  before  you  fish  with 
them.  1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physic  87  Clysters  in  great 
quantity  if  you  would  scoxvre  the  guts.  1691  Braggadocio 
nt.  L  35,  I  hate  to  have  a  puddle  o1  your  Outlandish  Nu- 
sance  cloging  my  Stomach.  Top.  Puh.— a  scouring  Bottle 
of  Pontack  will  scour  it  again,  Mun.  1765  Treat.  Dom, 
Pigeons  29  Pease,  wheat,  and  barley  are  apt  to  scour  your 
Pigeons  too  much.  1817  J.  MAYEK  Sportsman's  Direct, 
(ed.  2)  132  Scour  them  \sc.  gentles]  in  sand,  in  a  flannel  bag. 
1843  MKS.CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  210  [He]  immediately  proceeded 
to  scour  him  with  the  most  potent  medicines.  1856  '  STONE- 
HENCE  '  Brit.  Sports  i.  v.  ii.  §  3.  236/2  All  these  worms  should 
be  scoured,  a  process  which  consists  in  starving  them,  by 
placing  them  in  damp  moss.  z883  J.  INGLIS  Tent  Life  in 
yV^cr/aw^aThisfood.  .has  a  tendency  to  scour  theanimals. 

b.  absol.  Of  medicine  or  iood:  To  act  as  a  purge. 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  u.  xlvi.  261  Pellitorie  of  the  wall. . 

hath  force  to  scoure.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in.  Eden  xx.  42 
The  ordinary  great  Celandine,  .scowreth  and  cleanseth 
effectually.  1884  Farm  ty  Home  25  Oct.  275/2  Potatoes  and 
middlings  tend  to  scour. 

c.  refl.  Chiefly  of  worms  and  fish  :  To  become 
clean  by  purging. 

1594  PLAT  JeweM-fto.  in.  12  These  wormes  did  first  scoure 
themselves,  either  in  mosse,  !ome,  or  bran.  1661  LOVELL 
Hist.  Anim.  <y  Min.t  Isagoge  d  4  b,  Pond-fish,  .are  not  so 
sweet  as  river  fish,  except  they  have  been  kept  in  rivers  to 
scoure  themselves.  Ibid,  d  6  b,  Snailes..are  best  towards 
winter  having  scoured  themselves.  1867  F.  FRANC :is  Angling 
iv.  (1880)  104  Pike.. spawn  from  early  April  to  the  end  of 
May,. .and,  after  a  short  rest, ..scour  themselves  in  the 
streams  or  shallows. 

d.  intr.  (for  re/I.}  To  be  purged.     Of  worms, 
fishes, etc. :  To  be  cleansed  by  purging.    Of  cattle: 
To  have  diarrhoea. 

1592  Repentance  of  Robert  Greene  D  2,  Al  his  paine  was 
in  his  belly.  And  although  he  continually  scowred,  yet  still 
his  belly  sweld.  i6x6SuKKL.&  MARKHAM  Country  Farm  iv. 
xvi.  514  The  wormes.. will  not  onely  Hue  long  therein,  but 
also  scoure  and  feed.  1681  CHETHAM  Anglcr^s  Vade-m.  iii. 
§  16  (1689)  26  The  Dew  preserves  them  \sc.  baits]  and  makes 
them  scour  and  thrive.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  242 
If  you  turn  Sheep  into  Wheat  or  Rye  to  feed,  let  it  not  be 
too  rank,  .lest  it  make  them  Scowre.  1725  Bradley's  Fam. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Bait)  A  dead  Man's  Skull  beaten  to  powder  for 
the  Worms  to  scour  in.  1764  Museum  Rust.  II.  147  Those 
which  had  the  lask,  and  scowered.  1909  Daily  News  5  May 
4  Young  spring  grass  is  about  the  worst  food  for  calves, 
causing  them  to  scour  very  badly. 


SCOUR. 

8-  fig-  To  rid,  clear  (a  place,  the  sea,  etc.)  ofoi 
from  an  enemy  or  other  undesirable  occupants. 

Closely  associated  with  SCOUR  v.1  2. 

ni3oo  Cursor  M.  475  He..schurd  \Gitt.  skourd,  Triu. 
scoured]  bat  curt  o  >am  sa  clene,  )pat  sithen  bar  sted  was 
neuer  sene.  1531  Dial,  on  Lams  Eng.  n.  xlvii.  [li.]  97  b 
The  lord  of  the  narowe  see  is  bounde ..  to  scoure  the  see  of 
pyrattes.  1603  DKAYION  Bur.  Wars  vi.  Ixiv,  As.. Some 
fleet-wing'd  haggard ..  th'ayre  of  all  her  feath'red  flocks 
doth  skower.  i6n  BEAUM.  &  KL.  Jfnt.  Burn.  Pestle  v.  i, 
And  like  a  sort  of  true-borne  Scauingers,  scoure  me  this 
famous  Reahne  of  enemies  a  1617  HAVWABU  A  tut.  Q.  Eli:. 
(Cainden)  49  He  was  appointed  to  skowre  the  seas  from  un- 
lawfull  adventurers.  1698  FKVER  Ace.  E.  Iiulia  ,5-  /'.  98  It  is 
the  Catwals  Business  with  a  Guard  of  near  Two  hundred 
Men,  to  scower  the  Streets.. of  idle  Companions,  a  1701 
MAUNDBELL  Journ.  Jcrus.  28  Feb.  (1732)  4  Maintaining 


ou  with  my 
5  Diary 
'  thorns 


of  some  of  the  lurking  Enemy.  1786  W.  THOMSON  Watson* s 
Philip  ///,  vi.  (1839)  317  This.. contributed  not  a  little  to 
scour  the  sea  from  the  pirates.  1826  SCOTT  Diary  in  Lock- 
hart  £//*(! 839)  IX.  17  He  might  have  done  well  there  could 
he  have  scoured  his  brains  of  politics.  1876  VOYLE  <y 
STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.,  To  scour  the  conntry 
means  to  clear  the  country  of  the  enemy  for  miles  around. 
b.  Jig.  (of  a  devastating  plague). 
1607  J.  DA  VIES -$"«/«««  Totalis  (Grosart)  21/2  The  Plague 
(which  late  our  Mother-Citty  scour'd  And  erst  the  King- 
dome  made  halfe  desolate  !) 

^•flS-  To  beat,  scourge.  Heuce,  to  punish,  treat 
severely. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  596  He..broghte  a  yerde  to 

scoure  with  the  child,   c  iqanRuleSt.  Benct  1536  pe  nouices, 

whils  bai  er  jing  Aw  to  be  scorid  for  swilk  a  thing,    c  1425 

LYDG.    Testament  Minor  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  255  Of  the 

yeerde  somtyme  I  stood  in  awe,  To  be  scooryd  that  was  al 

my  dreede.     c  1440  A  Iphabet  of  Tales  259  He  tuke  a  wand 

I    and  skowrid  baim  bathe,     c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  737 

^a  !  thys  hard  balys  on  bi  bottokkys  xall  byte  !.  .cum  vp,  je 

j    horsons,  and  skore  a-wey  be  yche  !  c  1590  M  ARLOWE  Faust  us 

|    977    He  teach  ye  to  impeach  honest  men  :   stand  by,  He 

j    scowre  you  for  a  goblet.     [1599  SHAKS.  lien.  Vt  n.  i.  60  If 

you  grow  fowle  with  me  Pistoll,  1  will  scoun 

Rapier,  as   I   may,  in  fayre  tearmes.]     166; 

4  Feb.,  We  shall  scoure  him  for  it.    1730  FIEL 

Farce  i.  viii,  But  1  will  pay  the  dog,  I  will  scour  him. 

10.  To  sweep  or  rake  (a  place,  position,  a  body 
of  men,  etc.)  with  gun-shot.  Also,  to  command 
(a  position,  etc.)  with  one's  guns. 

1563  W.  COTHE  in  is/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  ii. 
32  Our  steple.  .on  the  which  stoode  iii  fayre  Demi-Colveryns 
to  skowre  the  topp  of  the  hills.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  W. 
India  320  Cortes  unshipped  three  peeces  of  ordinance  to 
scoure  the  Cawsey,  which  was  full  of  enemies.  1589  IVE 
Pract,  Fortif.  ii  That  the  artillerie  which  shoulde  scoure 
the  front  of  yl  one  Bulwarke  might  lye  coucred  in  the  other 
Bulwarke.  c  1620  FLETCHER  &  MASS.  Double  Marriage  n. 
I,  How  many  saile  of  wel  man'd  ships  before  us,. .  Have  we 
pursued  and  scowerd.  1630  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <y  Commw. 
304  The  South  part.. is  well  defended  with  Casemats,  the 
better  to  scoure  the  Curtaine.  1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4082/3 
The  Ditch  is  doubly  Palisadoed,  with  very  good  Flanks 
within,  to  scour  the  Moat  when  they  enter.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  To  Scour  the  length  of  a  Line,  to  rake  a  Line 
from  end  to  end  with  the  Shot,  so  that  every  Bullet  which 
comes  in  at  one  end,  sweeps  all  along  to  the  other.  1781 
SIMES  Milit.  Guide  (ed.  3)  12  Small  parties  of  light  cavalry 
to  scour  the  flanks.  1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  s.  v.  Firing, 
Street  Firing  is  the  method  of  firing  adopted  to  defend  or 
scour  a  street,  lane,  or  narrow  pass  of  any  kind.  1876  BAN- 
CROFT Hist.  U.  S.  V.  xx.  567  He  ordered  up  heavy  artillery 
and  scoured  the  woods  with  grape. 

11.  To  remove,  get  rid  of.  Chiefly  with  advs., 
as  away,  off>  out.  a.  To  remove  (rust,  dirt,  etc.) 
by  cleansing  or  hard  rubbing. 


1410  LYDG.  Life  Our  Lady  Ixv.  (?  1484)  k  j,  He  came  for 
our  sauacion  To  scoure  aweye  the  rust  of  al  our  blame. 
c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  450/2  Scowryn  \Winch.  MS.  scorynj 
a-wey  ruste,  erugino,  entbigino.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /yt 
lit.  ii.  137,  I  will-.btaine  my  fauours  in  a  bloody  Maske : 
Which  washt  away,  shall  scowre  my  bhame  with  it.  1631 
SANDERSON  Scrnt.  II.  15  The  stains  will  not  easily  (if  at  all) 
be  scoured  off  again,  a  1674  CLAKENUON  Hist.  Reb.  xv.  §  31 
He  would  often  speak  that  there  was  much  of  good  in  the 
order  of  bishops,  if  the  dross  were  scoured  off.  1806  J. 
BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  xi.  No.  18  (ed.  3)  I.  263 
The  face  or  hands.. begrimed  with  that  mysterious  sort  of 
filth,  which,  as  soon  as  you  have,  with  great  difficulty, 
scoured  it  away,  returns  again  and  again.  1866  REDGRAVE 
Cent,  Painters  II.  605  Many  a  one  whose  qualifications  con- 
sist only  in  the  reckless  impudence  with  which  he  dares  to 
use  the  spirit  or  the  alkali  to  scour  off  dirt  and  art  together, 
places  a  half-washed  portrait  in  the  window,  and  dubs  him- 
self a  restorer. 

b.  To  drive  (an  enemy,  etc.)  out  ofi\\Q  land. 
1470  HENRY  Wallace  vn.  16  How  thai  suld  tak  on  hand 
The  rychtwys  blud  to  scour  out  of  Scotland,  a  1600  Floddait 
F.  viii.  (1664)  73  The  gray  gooswing  did  work  such  greif, 
And  did  the  Scots  so  skoure  and  skalle.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  '1  'urks  (1638)  287  After  that  Scanderbeg  had  thus., 
scoured  the  Turks  out  of  euery  corner  of  Epirus.  1605 
SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  iii.  56  What  Rubarb,  Cyme,  or  what  Pur- 

fitiue  drugge  Would  scowre  these  English  hence?    164* 
ULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  v.  iii.  365  King  Saul,  who  had 
formerly  scoured  Witches  out  of  all   Israel.     1655  —  Ck. 
Hist.  in.  112  Fullers  earthj  a  precious  ware  is  daily  scowred 
hence,  though  by  law  forbidden  to  be  transported. 

C.    To    discharge,    evacuate,    purge    away    (a 
humour,  disease,  excrement,  etc.). 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacJis  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  190  b,  It 
scowreth  away  the  collections  of  a  Plurisy  beginning.  1620 
FLETCHER  Chances  in.  ii,  Has  given  me  a  dam'd  Glister,. . 
Has  almost  scour'd  my  guts  out.  i6ao  VENNER  Via  Recta 
vii.  157  It  concocteth  and  scowreth  downwards  crude  and 


SCOUR. 

phlegmaticke  humors.  1657  W.  COI.FS  Adam  in  Eden  ciii, 
The  same  stamped  with  Honey..consumeth  and  scoureth 
away  the  Ulcers  of  the  Head.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv. 
xliii,  They  sow.  .but.  .Wind-flowers,,  .herbs  that  may  make 
One  break  wind  to  the  purpose,  these  scowre  them  off  care- 
fully. 1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Intpr.  (1757)  II.  84  There 
are  Horses  which  put  off,  or  scour  off  their  Meat  (as  we 
say)  very  fast. 

d.  To  remove  or  clear  away  by  flushing  with 
water. 

£1581  T.  DIGGES  in  Archxologia  XI.  227  Beache..vnder 
the  Sowthern  jawe  of  the  haven  mowlh . .  by  the  force  of  the 
Master  Sluce  shall  allway  be  scowred  and  remooued.  1596 
HARINGTON  Mefam.  Ajax  42  By  turning  a  streame  of  water 
on  the  mickesons,  he  scowred  away  that  in  a  weeke,  that 
an  hundred  could  scant  haue  done  in  a  yeare.  1619  ATKIN- 
SON in  Macfarlane's  Geogr.  Collect.  (S.  H.  S.)  III.  31  Their 
usual  manner  is,  when  they  seek  for  Gold . .  to  frame  or  make 
a  long  seuch  or  scowring  place  into  which  they  bring  the 
stream  of  water,  to  scowr  away  the  light  earth  from  the 
heavy  sandy  earth.  1849  LYELL  ?nd  Visit  U.  S.  (1850)  II. 
152  The  tide  enters  far  up  each  channel,  scouring  out  mud 

te.  To   drink   off  (a  health).   Obs.     St.     (Cf. 
SCOCR  sb.'-  3.) 

1718  RAMSAY  Chris  ft  Kirk  Gr.  in.  xi,  He..scour'd  aff 
healths  anew,  Clean  out  that  day. 

t  Scour,  v.'-'>  Obs.  rare.  [Aphetic  f.  discourse, 
DISCOVER.]  trans.  To  divulge,  reveal,  disclose. 

1584  MUNDAY  Fiticle  fy  Fortunio  12  in  Archiv  Stud.  neu. 
Sfr.  CXXIII.  48  Heare  you  Maister  Fortunio. .Doo  but 
scoure  your  minde  to  mee,  and  shut  vp  your  greef :  Either 
He  finde  you  some  ease,  or  you  shalbe  hangd  for  a  theef. 

tScoU'rage1.  Obs.  Forms:  5  sour-,  6  scurr-, 
scower-,  scourage,  seouradge.  [f.  SCOUR  v\  + 
-AGE.]  The  act  of  scouting  or  skirmishing.  Phr. 
to  make  or  keep  scourage. 

1470  HARDYNG  Citron.  Pref.  i  To  scarmyse  als,  and  make 
sykyr  scurage.  1520  in  Rutland  Papers  (Camden)  43  It  is 
ordred  that  Sir  Griffythe  Ryce,  Sir  William  Bulmer,  Sir 
Richard  Tempest,  with  theyre  cumpanyes,  shall  make  scur- 
rage  that  day  for  discoueryng  the  cuntrey  for  the  kings 
suertie.  1557  Ln.  WARTON  in  Strype  Feel.  Mem. (1721)  III. 
11.266  Our  Men.. upon  their  Retyre  followed  them  with 
Scowerage  towards  Tividale.  1560  in  J.  Scott  Berwick. 
vpon.Tweed  (1888)  448  Yf  any  soldiers  of  the  garrison  be 
appointed  to  keep  scourage.  1579  DIGGES  Stratiot.  108  He 
is  to  appoynt  which  bands  of  Horse  shall  go  to  the  watch 
or  seouradge. 

Scou  rage  2.  rare.  In  7  -idge.  [f.  SCOUR  v.2 
+  -AGE.]  Material  for  scouring ;  '  refuse  water  after 
cleansing  or  scouring'  (Ogilvie,  1882). 

41603  'i'.  CARTWRIGIIT  Confut.  R/iem.  ff.  T.  (1618)  Pref. 
30  The  sope,  niter  and  scouridge,  that  the  lesuites  are  able 
eyther  to  beg,  to  borrow,  to  steale,  or  otherwise  come  by  ; 
are  not  able  to  cleanse  the  vulgar  translation. 

Scoure,  obs.  form  of  SCORE  sb.  and  v. 
Scoured  (skau»jd),^//.  a.  [f.  SCOUR  v.z  +  -ED'.] 

1.  Polished  by  rubbing;   cleansed  by  scrubbing 
with  a  detergent.     Alsoyff. 

c  1450  M.  E.  Mai.  Si.  (Heinrich)  186  Droppe  hyt  in  a  clene 
scoured  bacyn.  1535  COVERDALE  Ezck.  i.  7  They  glistred, 
as  it  had  bene  fayre  scoured  metall.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc. 
Erasiti.  Par.  Eph.  iv.  17-22  He  cannot  be  sene,  but  onely 
with  the  scoured  iyes  of  the  soule.  1675  HAN.  WOOLLF.Y 
Gentlew.  Comp.  141  Set  it  a-boiling  in  a  clean  scoured 
skillet.  1705  tr.  Bosnian's  Guinea  465,  I  saw  seven  white 
scoured  Elephants  Teeth.  1851  MRS.STOWE  Uncle  Tom'sC. 
xviii,  Dinah  would  contract  such  an  immoderate  attachment 
lo  her  scoured  tin,  as  to  insist  upon  it  that  it  shouldn't  be 
used  again  for  any  possible  purpose. 
b.  With  out,  of  a  glass :  Cleaned  out,  emptied.  Sc. 

1805  J.  NICOL  Poems  I.  I?3  (Jam.)  An'  ilka  blade  had  fill'd 
his  wame,  Wi'  monie  scour  d-out  glasses. 

2.  Of  silk,  wool,  etc.  :  Treated  with  a  detergent. 
166 .  PETTY  in  Sprat  Hist.  Roy.  Soc.  (1667)  305  The  same 

scowred  Silk.  1716  GAY  Trivia  m.  270  The  new-scower'd 
Manteau.  £1830  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Houlston  Tracts  III. 
No.  81.  6  She  wore  a  scoured  silk  trimmed  with  gimp.  1868 
J.TURNER  Woollen  Manuf.  Assist.  56  To  find  weight  of 
greasy  wool  required  to  produce  a  certain  weight  of  scoured 
wool. 

b.  quasi-rf.  =  scoured  wool. 

1894  Times  14  Mar.  3/4  The  Continent  again  purchased 
freely  of  scoureds.  1897  Daily  Nfius  19  Mar.  t>/5  Good 
bodied  and  light  dry  scoureds  maintain  previoussenes'  prices. 

3.  Purged ;  cleansed  by  purging. 

1653  WALTON  Compl.Angltrxi,  (1878)  87  At  a  well  scowred 
lob-worm  he  [sc.  the  barbel]  will  bite  as  boldly  as  at  any  bait. 
'873<J.  C.  DAVIKS  Mount.  *,  Mere  xiii.  106  A  small  well- 
scoured  red  worm  will  take  them  when  nothing  else  will. 

Scourer  *  (skaue'rai).  Forms :  5  skoverour, 
skowrrour,  skouriour,  scorer,  -ar,  6  sourer, 
skourer,  6-8  scowrer,  8  scowerer,  5-  scourer. 
See  also  SCURRIER.  [In  sense  i  orig.  aphetic 
f.  DISCOVERER  (OF.  jescouvreor)  ;  afterwards  con- 
fused with  the  agent-n.  f.  SCOUR  K.I  +  -KB  >.] 

1 1.  One  sent  out  to  reconnoitre ;  a  scout  or 
avant-courier ;  =  DISCOVERER  2  and  SCURRIER. 

11400  Morte  Arth.  3118  Than  skyftes  bes  skouerours, 
I  skippes  one  hyllis,  Discoueres  for  skulkers  that  they  no 

tathe  lymppene.    c  1470  HKNRY  Wallace  in.  103  Send  twa 

skowrrouris  to  wesy  weyll  the  playne.     IMii.   IV.  431   Set 

ounouns  furth  the  contre  to  aspye.      c  1471   Arriv.  K, 

dm.ll'  (Camden)  28  The   Kynge..sent  afore  hym  his 

orrydars  and  scorars.  on  every  syde  hym.  c  1500  Melusinf 
xxx.  234  Thenne  he  loked  on  the  ryght  syde  vpon  a  lytel 
raountaynne  &  sawe  the  grete  batayll,  and  sawe  the  watche 
T  -A  ¥9urers  al  "bout  the  oost.  1534  MORE  Com/,  agst. 

ril<.  n.  Vvks.  1181/2  Out  was  our  scurer  sent  agayn,..to 

Jew  wher  aboute  y  place  was.  1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius 
"  vij,  By  the  spring  of  the  day  the  scourers  that  he  sent 
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before  to  discover,  returned  to  him  wyth  reporte  that  Darius 
w;is  comming.  1565  COOPFR  ThtsaurtistA)itt'cii)'sorta.  fore 
runner,  ..a  scourer.  1579  DIGGES  Stratiot.  109  To  give 
order  that  the  Scowrers  come  not  out  of  the  fielde  till  the 
Trumpet  sounde.  1826  HOK.  SMITFI  Tor  Hill  (1838)  I.  39 
The  scourers  now  took  the  lead,  looking  vigilantly  around 
them. 

2.  In  the  i7th-i8th  c.  :  One  who  made  a  prac- 
tice of  roistering  through  the  streets  at  night,  beat- 
ing the  watch,  breaking  windows,  etc. 

1672  WYCHERI.EY  Love  in  Wood  v.  ii,  No  Burgundy  man 
or  drunken  Scourer  will  reel  my  way.  1684  WOOD  Life 
(O.  H.  S.)  III.  120  Several  lusty  fellows.. pull'd  down  some 
of  the  railes  before  Ball:  Coll:  and  broke  windowes  in 
S.  Giles  and  Magd.  parishes.  These  they  call  'Scourers'. 
1691  SHADWELI,  (title)  The  Scowrers.  1712  STEF.LK  Spect. 
No.  276  ?3  [He]  has  been,  hti  tells  me, a  Scowrer,  a  Scamp- 
erer,  a  Breaker  of  Windows.  1716  GAY  Trivia  nr.  325  Who 
has  not  heard  theScowrer's  Midnight  Fame?  1849  MACAO 
I.AY  Hist.  Kng,  \\.  III.  58  In  those  days  of  highwaymen 
and  scourers. 

3.  One  who  ranges  over  (land  or  sea). 

1878  1!.  HAKTK  Hoodlum  Band  ii,  Who  but  the  Pirate 
Prodigy— the  relentless  Boy  Scourer  of  Patagonian  seas? 

Scourer  -  (skawiai).  Also  5  scourour,  6 
skourer,  6-8  scow(e)rer,  7  skowrer.  [f.  SCOUR 
«v.2  +  -ER  1.]  One  who,  or  a  thing  which,  scours. 

1.  One  who  polishes  or  cleanses  by  hard  rubbing. 
Used  esp.  as  the  designation  of  certain  servants  in 
the  Royal  Household. 

1576  in  Nichols  Progr.  Eliz.  (1823)  II.  39  Ten  services  to 
the  Porters  and  Skowrers  of  all  sides.  1647  H  AWARD  Ocww 
Revenue  32  Six  Porters,  and  Scourers,  Larges  at  Easter:  — 
5.0.0.  1662  Cotimnius*  yatnia.  Ling,  Triling.  103  The 
sword-cutler  [makeih]  swords,  which  the  scourer  furbisheth. 
1669  1C.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  /tug.  317  Three  Turn- 
broaches,  each  i8/.  $s.  Two  Scowrers,  each  i8/.  5.9.  1767 
S.  PATERSON  Another  Trav.  I.  209  Soscowerers  assist  paint- 
ing, and  plaisterers  mend  statuary.  zftyiTHACKERAYCaMf- 
rintf  ii,  A  small  person. .acted  as  scourer,  kitchen- wench, 
and  scullion.  1901  Wesim.  Gaz.  18  Apr.  12/2  The  '  Kitchen 
Staff '  comprised  a  chief  cook. .,  two  assistant  cooks,  four 
scourer?,  three  kitchen  maids. 

b.  fg.  (with  new].  One  who  furbishes  afresh  or 
renovates. 

1554  T.  MARTIN  Marr.  Priests  ii.  B  j,  Oure  mennc  (beinge 
but  newe  scourers  of  their  olde  heretic). 

2.  One  who  cleans  wool,  cloth,  clothes,  etc. 
'574  Life  Abp.  Parker  B  vij  b  inarg.,  His  Father  was  an 

honest  poore  man,  a  scourer  or  Calender  of  worsteddes  of 
Norwich.  1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2328/4  One  /echariah 
Pickford,..a  Scowrer  by  Trade, .  .is  lately  gone  away  with 
a  Cantoon  grey  cloth  lied.  1756  FOOTK  EngL  ret.fr.  Paris 
I.  Wks.  1799  I.  102  Carry.. his  coat  to  a  scowrer's.  1832 
MAKBVAT  N,  Forster  xxxi,  Bottlecock  and  Co.,  Dyers, 
Callenderers,  and  Scourers.  1886  /.,W.  Gaz,  5  Jan.  68/1 
Dyer  and  Scourer. — Robert  Pullar,  Perth. 

3.  One  who  cleans  out  drains,  etc. 

c  1515  Masser  scourer  [see  MASSKR  -].  1536  in  Gentl.  Afag. 
(1813)  May  427  John  Wylkynson  of  Busshopgate  strete  in 
London,  scourer  of  synks.  1540  MSS.  Dk.  Rutland  (K\<&, 
MSS.  Comm.)  IV.  309  Maser  scowrer.  1902  C.  G.  HARPFR 
Cambridge  Road  206  The  main  drains  are  scoured  by 
'scourers '. 

4.  An  implement  or  contrivance  for  scouring  or 
scrubbing. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Scourer^  a  form  of  grain 
cleaner  in  which  the  berry  is  subjected  to  a  rubbing  action 
to  remove  all  extraneous  matters.  1885  Harper's  Mag.  Jan. 
276/2  Hides  brought  to  the  currying,  .are  put  under  a 
1  scourer ',  a  machine  constructed  of  a  number  of  diminutive 
wheels,  which  are  made  to  move  powerfully  and  swiftly  over 
the  yet  damp  hide. 

t  5.  A  wad  or  sponge  for  cleaning  out  the  bore 
of  a  gun  ;  a  ramrod  fitted  with  such  a  contrivance. 

1467  Maldon  (Essex)  Court  Rolls  (Bundle  43,  No.  14),  r 
posnet,  i  scourour,  et  i  ladell.  1591  GarrarcCs  Art  Warre 
4  His  scowrer  must  be  trimmed  on  the  end  with  a  Lynnen 
cloth.  1611  COTGR.,  E.sqneuillc>n^  a  Spunge,  or  Scourer  for  a 
peece  of  Ordnance.  x6x6  J.  LANE  Contn.  Sqr.'s  T.  v.  249 
With  ladles,  chargers,  skowrers,  carthridges.  1631  in  Rymer 
Fcedera  XIX.  315  For  a  new  Musket  with  Mould,  Worm 
and  Scowrer.  o/.  xvs.  \\d.  1708  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  4455/4 
Fine  Triangle  Worms..,  expenenc'd  for  drawing  of  Balls 
out  of  Pieces,  with  Scowerers  and  Washers  to  them,  1711 
Milit.  $  Sea  Diet.  (ed.  4),  Rammer,  or  Scourer,  is  a  Rod 
belonging  to  all  Fire-Arms.. serving  to  thrust  down  the 
Powder  and  Ball. 

6.  A  purgative  agent,  a  cathartic. 

1719  QUINCY  CowpL  Disft.  96  Spleenwort  ..  has.. been 
reckon'd..a  Scowrer  of  the  bpleen.  1840  BLAINE  Encycl. 
Rural  Sports  §  3113.  1002  The  process  of  worm  scouring  is 
somewhat  mechanical. ..Sound  moss  is  the  best  scourer. 

ScOUTCSS.  nonce-wd,  [-ESS.]  A  female  scourer. 

1648-60  HEXHAM,£>«  -$V//;«rj/(-r,at>couresse  or  a  Woman 
scourer. 

Scourge  (skwd^),  sb.  Forms  :  3-5  schurge, 
3-6  schourge,  scurge,  3-7  skurge,  4  sohorge, 
4-5  skourge,  scowrge,  4-6  skorge,  scorge,  6 
scourdge,squorge,7skurdge,8curdge,4-scurge. 
[a.  AF.  escorge,  esatrge,  related  (the  precise  nature 
of  the  relationship  is  obscure)  to  OF.  escorgiee 
(mod.F.  tcourgtc}  =  It.  scuriada^  scuriata  ;  earlier 
scoriata)  :— popular  L.  *excoridta  scourge,  lit.  strip 
of  hide,  f.  late  L.  excoriare  to  strip  off  the  hide,  f. 
ex-  Ex-  +  cori-um  hide. 

Another  view  is  that  the  sb.  is  a  verbal  noun  from  escorgitr 
to  scourge,  and  that  this  directly  represents  late  L.  excoria re 
in  the  sense  to  skin  by  flogging  (cf  HIDE  ?-.).  OF.  had  also 
a  parallel  form  corgif  sb.,  an  English  adoption  of  which 
appears  to  occur  in  the  following  example  : 

13..  S.E.  Legendary  (W&.  Bodl.  779)  in  Arckiv  Stud.neu. 


SCOURGE. 

Spr.  LXXXII.  410/107  Witstauis  &  wit  courgis  he  let  hem 
bete  so  faste.] 

1.  A  whip,  lash.     Now  only  rhetorical,  with  re- 
ference to  the  torturing  of  human  beings,  or  to 
ascetic    discipline.      Formerly^;/.,  e.g.  in  f top 

'    and  scourge  (see  Top  sb,\ 

The  use  as  applied  to  a  whip  for  a  top  still  survives  dial.  • 
see  E.D.D. 

a  122$  Leg.  Katk.  1551,  &  beaten  hire  bare  flesch  &  hire 

I    freoliche  bodi  mit  cnottede  schurgen.      111300  Cursor  M. 

\    25542  Wit  knotted  ikurges  hard  and  lang.      c  1330  Art  ft,  .<(• 

t    Merl.  8445  (Kolbing)  He  laid  on  wijj  schourge  K:  bad  hir^o. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Sairttsxxxviil.  (Adrian]  41  And  bad  bis  tor- 

i    mentouris  soil   bring  Skurgis  of  senonis  fully  mad.     i$Qz 

I    WYCI.IF  John  ii.  15  And  whanne  he  hadde  maad  as  a  scourge 

i     ofsmalecoordis,  hecastide  outalle  of  the  temple.  [So  in  most 

i     later  versions.]     a  1400-50  Alexander  1924   Laches  me  J»is 

losengere. .  pat  I  may  him  skclp  with  a  skor^c.  c  1430  Lvi>r;. 

'•     J//w.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  147  Con  knelith  doun,  requerith 

;     of  the  tothir,  Pleyn  remi.ssioun  of  oold  cursidnes.se,   IV-te 

;     with  a  scorge,  took  it  with  meeknesse.     a  1500  St.  Margaret 

\     196  in  Bronte  Bk.  113  They  bete  hyre  with  scowrgysstronge. 

'533  COVEBDALE  Ps.  IxxxviiL  31,  I  wil  vyset  their  offences 

with  the  rodde,  and  their  synnes  with  scourges.      1567  Gude 

<-r    Godlie  Ball.    153    First   I   was  betin    lang.  With  scur^is 

;    scharp  and  strang.    1609  BIBLE  (Donay)  3  Kings  xii.  n  My 

father  bette  you,  with  scourges,  but  I  wil  beate  you  with 

scorpions.     1644  SYMONDS  Diary  iCamdeiu  47  Escocheons 

with  several!  bearings  alluding  to  the  passion,  of  the  scourge, 

1     whip  &c.     1732  LKDIAKD  Setftos  II.  vn.  83  Scourges  of  amU 

..made  the  blood  How  from  every  part,      n  1793  (1.  WMITK 

J'ccin   in   Selborne  (1854)    8  Thu   happy    schoolboy    brings 

transported  forth  His  loir.;  forgotten  scourge,  and  giddy  _iLr. 

1842  TTNNYSON  St.  Sim.  Styl.  177  Mortify  Your  flesh,  llki- 

me,  with  scourges  and  with  thorns.     1871  K.  ELLIS  Catullus 

xxv.  it  The  scourge's  heavy  branding. 

t  b.  A  blow  with  a  whip.   Ol>s.  rare"  !. 
1741  tr.  IfArgens  Chinese  Lett.  xli.  74  The  next  Moment 
;     he  called  for  Cords,  to  imitate  the  frowxy  St.  Dominic,  who 
.    gave  himself  300,000  Scourges  every  Week. 

2.  fig.  and  in  figurative  context ;  chiefly,  a  thing 
or  person  that  is  an  instrument  of  divine  chastise- 

(    meat. 

The  Scourge  of  God  \  =  \^.  jJugellnin  Dfi)  :  a  title  given  by 

historians  to  Attila,  the  leader  of  the  Huns  in  the  5th  century. 
1382  WYLLIF  Jsa.  xxviii.  15  Scourge  llowend  [Vulg.  jla- 
\  gtffrttu  innndans\  1611  the  ouerflowing  scourge],  c  1386 
i  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  1157  1K-.  .-.ufTreth  vs  a-,  for  oure  cxcn  i--.- 
!  With  sharpe  scourges  »>f  Aduersitee  fful  ofte  to  be  belt'  in 
1  sondry  wise.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  247,  I  am 

Athila,  (.loddes  scourge  [L.  Ego  sum  Attila  flagellmn  l>t-i\. 

c  1400  26  /'('/.  /'owns  44  pat  hellen  sotiles  for  tempera!  .m  t- 

yng,   pL-y  maken  skourges   to  here  owe   betyng.     1574    tr. 
'     Mar  fora  fs  Apocaiip^  32  The  faithfull  had  ncede  of  intiin- 

cibleconstancieand  incredible  pacienci?,  tb;it  they  may  know 

them  to  be  gods  squorges,and  the  instrumentes  of  his  wrath. 

1819  SHELLEY  Cr«c/ in.  L  316  Mocking  our  poverty,  and  tfll- 
\    ing  us  Such  was  God's  ^uurge  for  disobedient  sons. 

3.  a.  A  cause  of  (usually,  widespread)  calamity. 
•    Applied,  e.  g.  to  a  cruel  tyrant,  a  warrior,  a  war, 

a  disease  that  destroys  many  lives,     b.  One  who 
( lashes  *  vice  or  folly. 

Primarily  identical  with  the  figurative  sense  2;  but  used 
without  conscious  reference  to  divine  chastisement. 

£1535  LD.  J.  BUTLER  in  Ellis  Grig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  48 

!    OConnor  that  evyr  hath  bene  the  oonly  scourge  of  the  En,u- 

j    lishe  pale.. Is  his  right  band.      1560  DAUS  tr.  Slcidane's 

I    Comm.  410  b,  Marques  Albert  y°  scourge  of  priests.      1506 

!    SPENSER  .$>««.,  Scanderf>fgt  The  scourge  of  Turkes,  and 

plague  of  infidels,  Thy  acts,  o  Scanderbeg,  this  volume  tels. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  \.  xxvi.  89  Glory  and  curiositie  are 

,'    the  scourges  of  our  soules.     1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  ii.  iii.  q?  You 

haue   bin   a  scourge   to   her  enemies.     17*6-46  THOMSON 

Summer  1499  Raleigh,  the  scourge  of  Spain  !    1727  TINDAI. 

Rapitis  Hist.  Jint;'.  IV.  275  Though  this  terrible  Scourge 

(the  plague]  had  fallen  no  less  heavy  on  France,  Philip  was 

making  great  Preparations  to  renew  the  War.      1756  C. 

LUCAS  £ss.    Waters  II.  60  The  great  Swift,  that  severe 

1    scourge  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  time.   iSit-B  SHELLKV 

Chas.  /,  n.  301  And  I  speak  it  not  As  loving  parliaments, 

\    which,  as  they  have  been.. The  scourges  of  the  bleeding 

,    Church,  I   hate.      1879  WALLKY  (title)  The   Four  Bovine 

Scourges  :  pleuro-pncumonia,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  cattle 

plague,  tubercle  (scrofula).      1882  'OuinA  '  Maremma  I.  23 

He  had  the  same  temper  as  of  old  made  the  tyrants  of 

Padovaand  Verona,  .the  scourges  of  their  generation. 

t4.  [After  'L.fagellitm.}     An  offshoot  of  a  vine 

or  other  tree,  a  sucker.   Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  fsa.  xvi.  8  The  lordis  of  lentiles  hewen  doun 
his  scourges;  vnto  laser  thei  ful  catnen.  r  1440  Pallad,  on. 
Husb.  in.  113  The  squorges  hie  &  grafles  from  the  folde,.. 
for  fruitful  let  hem  not  be  tolde.  1578  LYTK  Dodoens  i.  liv.  80 
Beluedere-.hath  diners  small  shutes  or  scourges. 

5.  aft  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  scourge-procuring^  -proof > 
-tormented 'adjs. ;  scourge-crop  [cf.  SCOURGEZJ.  3], 
the  result  of  a  method  of  cultivation  which  im- 
poverishes land;  f  scourge-stick,  a  whip  used 
with  a  child's  top  (also  trans/.}  ;  f  scourge-top,  a 
whip-top. 

1842  J.  AITOS  Dom.  Econ.  (1857)  192  When  a  minister's 
incumbency  is  apparently  drawing  to  a  close,  one  "scourge 
crop  after  another  is  sometimes  taken  from  a  glebe.  1593 
NASHK  Christ* $  T.  (1613)  137  Wherefore  did  our  Sauiour 
thunder  forth  such  a  terrible  woe  against  the  causers  of 
offence,  or  discontent,  but  that  it  was  the  most  heynous 
*scourge-procuring  transgression  of  all  others?  1808  COLE- 
RIUCK  Lett.  (1895)  II.  528  The  ass's  skin  is  almost  "scourge- 
proof,  c  1500  World  %  Cfc&Otacb.  Club)  A  ij  b,  I  can  with 
my  "scorge  stycke  My  felowe  vpon  the  heed  hytte.  1585 
HICINS  Jitninf  Nontencl,  297  Flagtllnnt . . :  a  scowrgesticke. 
1661  J.  T.  Grintt  Collier  ofCroydon  18, 1  am  whipt  up  and 
down  with  the  scourge-stick  of  Love.  1693  LOCKE  Educ. 
§  130  (1699)  243  But  if  they  had  a  Top,  the  Scourge-stick,  and 
Leather-strap  should  be  left  to  their  own  making  and  fitting. 
1627  W.  HAWKINS  Apollo  Shroving  Prol.  5  Prol..  .We  play 


SCOURGE. 

at  our  best  game.  Lala.  What?  Blow-point 3../V0/.  No 
Tomboy,  no.  Nor  *scourge-top,  nor  Trusse,  nor  Leape-frog. 
1888  Long-man's  Mag.  XIII.  516  Scourge-tops,  peg-tops 
and  humming-tops  were  all  patronised.  1900  SWINBURNE 
Aslrxa  Victrix  66  We  loosed  not  on  these  knaves  Their 
*scourge-tormented  slaves. 

Scourge  (skwidg),  v.  Forms:  3,  6  scurge, 
(3  seruge),  3-4,  6  skurge,  4  schourge,  (4-5 
schoruge),  4,  6  skourge,  skurge,  4-7  scorge,  5 
sc(h)owrge,  skorge,  chorge,  shorge,  5-6 
skowrge,  squo(u)rge,  3-  scourge,  [a.  OF. 
escorgier,  either  f.  escorge  SCOURGE  sb.  (which 
however  occurs  in  AF.  only),  or  directly  repr.  late 
L.  excoriare  (see  the  sb.).] 

1,  trans.  To  beat  with  a  scourge;  to  whip 
severely,  flog.  Now  rhetorical  (cf.  SCOURGE  sb.  \ }. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5304  Hii  nome  him  an  scourgede 
him  &  subbe  naked  him  bounde  To  a  tre.  111300  Cursor 
M.  16398  Iesus..to  scruge  he  ta^ht  bem  til.  Ibid.  19356 
For  ban  wit  suepes  bai  ['am  suang,  And  scurged  sare,  |>ai 
let  bam  gang.  1382  WYCLIF  John  xix.  r  Therfore  Pilat 
took  thanne  Jhesu  and  scourgide.  c  1400  in  Hampol^s 
\Vks.  I.  203  Then  Pilate  comandede  theyme  [>at  he  sulde 
be  betyne  &  schorugede.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  I.  337 
(Horstm.)  The  tormentours  hyr  shorgyd  so  cruelly  That  lyk 
as  watyr  in  a  ryuer  So  ran  hyr  blood  owt  plenteuously. 
Ibid.  in.  283  And  anone  she  chorgyd  was  so  cruelly  That 
uerrey  pete  it  was  to  behold  &  se.  1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting 
7f.  Dunbar  327  With  ane  hauthorne  skurge  thy  self  and 
dyng.  1530  PALSGR.  731/2,  I  squourge  one  with  whyppys, 
je  fouette.  1625  Peebles  Charters,  etc.  (1872)  413  Item,  to 
the  man  that  scorgit  Issobell  Gray  xiijs.  4d.  1642  MILTON 
Apol.  Smect.  Wks.  1851  III.  291  They  scourg'd  the  confes- 
sors of  the  Gospell.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840) 
87  Our  people  did  scourge  him  severely  from  head  to  foot. 
a  1873  LYTTON  Pausanias  ir.  i,  Let  him  pass,. .he  will  get 
.scourged  if  he  is  too  late.  1903  A.  SMELLIE  Men  of  Cove- 
nant (1908)  I.  ix.  167  It  was  his  habit  to  scourge  and  afflict 
himself. 

b.  With  complementary   adv.   or   phrase :    To 
drive  or  force  by  or  as  by  blows  of  a  whip. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  914  Till  the  wrauth,  Which  thou 
incurr'st  by  flying,  .scourge  that  wisdom  back  to  Hell  Which 
taught  thee  yet  no  better.  1744  ARMSTRONG  Art  Preserv. 
Health  \\.  18  This  vital  fluid  [sc.  the  blood],  .scourg'd  for 
ever  round  and  round,  Enrag'd  with  heat  and  toil,  at  last 
forgets  Its  balmy  nature.  1812  LANDOR  Ct.  Julian  v.  ii, 
How  bitter  is  the  tear  that  fiery  shame  Scourges  and  tor- 
tures from  the  soldier's  eye.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  n.  47 
If  I  Shall  fail  to.  .send  thee  forth,  Howling,.. Scourged  from 
the  council  with  a  storm  of  blows. 

c.  In  figurative  context, 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  i.  i.  4  Comets  importing  change 
of 'limes  and  States,  Brandish  your  crystall  Tresses  in  the 
Skie,  And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  reuolting  Stars.  1821-2 
SHELLKY  Chas.  /,  n.  218  For  the  waves  never  menace  heaven 
until  Scourged  by  the  wind's  invisible  tyranny.  1887  Times 
ii  Aug.  13/3 The  great  masted  ironclads  throb  and  shake. . 
and  their  great  screws  scourge  the  water  behind  them. 

2.  jig.  To  punish,  chastise,  correct  (often  said  of 
God,  with   reference   to   Heb.  xii.  6) ;  to   ( lash ' 
with  satire  or  invective ;    to  afflict,  torment ;    to 
devastate  (a  country)  with  war  or  pestilence. 

1382  WYCLIF //£&  xii.  6  Forsoth  he  scourgith  euery  sone 
that  he  receyueth.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  ix.  74  So 
that  goddes  hand,  whiche  that  merciably  me  hath  scorged, 
herafter  in  good  plite  from  thence  merciably  me  kepe  and 
defende.  1530  PALSGR.  707/1  God  hath  scourged  the  lande 
of  Italye  very  sore  in  our  tyme.  1540  —  Acolastus  v.  iii. 
Z  j  b,  To  seke  out  Pelargus  agayne,  which  scourgtth  or 
tourmenteth  hym  selfe  with  vnreasonable  .i.  endlesse  cares. 
1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  225  This  house,  and 
the  whole  lie  was  scourged  thrice  within  the  space  of  twenty 
yeeres  and  a  little  more  by  the  Danes.  1607  DEKKER  Wh. 
Babylon  H  4,  You  shall  with  rods  of  iron  scourge  these 
treasons.  1799  Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  530  The  wars  that 
have  scourged  Europe  since  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  1835 
LYTTON  Rienzi  i.  iii,  That  is  the  way  one  patrician  always 
scourges  the  insolence  of  another.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethel- 
berta  xlviii,  God  has  got  me  in  his  power  at  last,  and  is 
going  to  scourge  me  for  my  bad  doings. 

3.  Sc.  To  exhaust  the  fertility  of  (land).    Said  of 
a  crop  ;  also  of  the  agriculturist.     Also  absol. 

1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  166  Both  crops  scourge 
the  ground.  1830  Kyle  Farm  Rep.  47  in  Lib,  Usef.  Know!., 
tfusb.  HI,  A  tenant.. was  unable  to  make  the  necessary 
outlays  on  his  farm,  and  forced  to  scourge  as  far  as  he  could. 
1842  J.  AITON  Dom.  Econ.  (1857)  55  He  will  find  it  to  be 
his  interest  to  scourge  every  thing  out  of  the  land.  1888 
J.  HARRISON  Scot  in  Ulster  vii.  in  Flax.  .Is  a  crop  which 
scourges  the  ground. 

4.  Comb,  f  scourgemutton  (lit.  a  scourger  of 
sheep),  one  who  is  irrationally  cruel. 

1581  J.  BELL  H  addon*  s  Answ.  Osor.  181  b,  This  cruell 
scourgemotton  [orig.  Orbilius}  weried  throughly  w'  whip- 
pyng  poore  Luther  miserably,,  .doth  now  at  the  length  hyde 
his  rod.  Ibid.  385  This  cruell  scourgemutton. 

Scourged  (skwdgd),///.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  Beaten,  flogged. 

1543  TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chirurg.  232  Ye  shall  applye  vpon 
the  skourged  place  this  cerote  [following}.  1563-83  FOXE 
A.  %  M.  2062/1  In  this  societie  of  the  scourged  professors 
of  Christ,  was  also  one  lames  Harris.  1693  S.  HARVEY 
Dry  den*  s  Juvenal  ix.  (1697)  238  Let  the  Great  Man,  whom 
gaping  Crowds  attend,  Fear  a  scourg'd  Slave.  1713  YOUNG 
Last  Day  n.  242  Now  tell  the  scourg'd  Impostor  he  shall 
bleed  !  1831  GEN,  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  454  There 
will  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  amount  of  evil 
between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  between  the 
scourger  and  the  scourged.  1853  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poem 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  47  The  scourged  racer. 

trans.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Metr.  Lfg.t  Wallace  liv.  5 
While  the  scourged  oak  and  shaken  pine  Aloft  in  brighten 'd 
verdure  shine. 
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2.  Of  land  :  Exhausted  by  improper  cultivation. 
1880  New  Virginians  I.  85  A  sign  of  scourged  land  and 
disgraceful  farming. 

Scourger  (skzridgsi).  Also  6  Sc.  skurgsare, 
7  Sc.  scurger.  [f.  SCOURGE  v.  +  -ER.] 

1.  One  who  scourges  or  flogs ;  f  an  official  charged 
with  the  duty  of  whipping  offenders. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Rabroveur  de  petits 
enfanst  a  scourger,  a  rebuker  of  children  by  the  way.  1612 
R.  SHELDON  Serm.  St.  Martinis  23  The  mercilesse  scourgers 
whipped  and  tormented  him.  166*2  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1872) 
IV.  203  The_tuo  Htle  housses  under  the  Gallowgait  Port  to 
be  ane  duelling  hous  to  the  said  scurger  dureing  his  service. 
1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  IVales  (ed.  3)  II.  321  Every  dis- 
trict magistrate  has.  .a  scourger,  to  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment. 1886  SPURGEON  Treas.  Dav.  cxxix.  3  The  scourgers 
tore  the  flesh  as  ploughmen  furrow  a  field. 
b.  (See  quot) 

1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Scourger^  a  cab-driver 
who  treats  his  horse  with  undue  severity. 

2.  fig.  One  who  punishes  or  oppresses ;  one  who 
( lashes '  with  satire  or  invective. 

iS33  BELLENDEN  Livy  n.  xv.  (S.  T,  S.)  I.  189  The  pepill 
had  na  htill  Indignacioun,  bat  bis  marcius  suld  rise  sa  hais- 
telie  to  be  bare  new  fieschour  and  skurgeare.  1577-87 
HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1242/2  Joseph  de  Chancie..was 
tresuror  in  the  second  yeere  of  the  scourger  of  the  Scots 
king  Edward  the  first.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  /far.  i.  Hi,  The  West 
must  own  the  Scourger  of  the  World.  1881  W.  R.  NICOLL 
fncarn.Savio?{rx\\\\.  377  He  was  the  scourger  of  Pharisees. 

f3.   =  FLAGELLANT.  Obs. 

'537  Orig.  $  Spryngc  ofSectes  22  Scourgers  of  the  .  I.  secte. 
Ibid.  37  Scourgers  of  the  .II.  secte.  1728  TINDAL  Rapin's 
Hist.  Eng.  VI.  467  The  Sect  of  the  Scourgers. 

Scourging  (sk»Mdgin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SCOURGE  v. 

+  -ING  i.J     The  action  of  the  vb.  SCOURGE. 

1.  Infliction  of  blows  with  a  whip.     Also  Jiff. 

0:1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxi.  13  Many  ere  be  scourg- 
ynges  the  swyngyns  of  synful :  bot  hopand  in  lord  mercy 
sail  vmgjf.  ^1425  Processional  Nuns  Chester  (1899)  31  Ihu 
thy  Crowne  satt  full  soore  and  thy  scowrgynge  when  thow 
belt  wore.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  vn.  vi.  133  Thou  may 
skurgeyngis  and  strakis  in  lugeings  rais,  And  thow  of 
frendis  may  mak  mortale  fays.  1563-83  FOXE  A.  <y  M.  2060/1 
The  scourging  of  Thomas  Greene,  c  1570  W.  WAGER  The 
longer  thou  livest  142  (Brandl),  I  am  good  at  scourging  of 
my  Toppe.  1625  T.  GODWIN  Moses  fy  Aaron  v.  (1641)  206 
This  beating  or  scourging  was  commanded,  Deut.  25.  2,  3. 
where  the  number  of  stripes  was  limited,  which  the  ludge 
might  not  exceed.  1796  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  390  You 
remember  with  what  indignation  I  heard  of  the  scourging 
of  the  soldier  at  Carrick.  1824  W.  IHVING  T.  Trav.  I.  257 
In  spite  of  all  the  scourgings  I  suffered  at  that  school.  1893 
Athenaeum  30  Sept.  445/3  Those  whom  we  have  seen  put 
to  death  certainly  bore  no  traces  of  recent  scourging. 

b.  As  a  part  of  religious  discipline. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  1055  Thanne  is  discipline  eek  in 
knokkyngc  of  thy  brest,  in  scourgynge  with  yerdes,  m  knel- 
ynges.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  23289  (Trin.)  And  for  bei  wolde  no 
scourgyng  bole  for  loue  of  heuen  kyng  bei  shul  be  beten  euer 
on  on.  ,71440  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  41 
Betwene  oure  squorgyng,  }eue  we  thankyngys  to  God.  1665 
J.  SPENCER  Disc.  Vulg.  Proph.  42  Severe  disciplines  of  the 
body  by  excessive  fastings  and  scourgings. 

"\  2.  transf.  Correction.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Compl,  Mars  42  And  bus  she  norisshebe 
him  in  hir  manere  With  no  thinge  but  with  skowrginge  of 
hir  chere. 

3.  A  picture  of  the  scourging  of  Our  Lord  : « 
FLAGELLATION  b. 

1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Tra-v.  (1760)  II.  350  Here  is  also  the 
scourging  of  Christ,  and  the  four  seasons  by  Albani. 

4.  The  action  of  impoverishing  the  soil  by  reck- 
less methods  of  cultivation. 

1842  J.  AITON  Dom.  Econ.  (1857)  'Q2  ^e'  tne  same  rule 
hold  in  respect  to  an  outgoing  incumbent  which  restricts  an 
outgoing  tenant,  and  let  that  rule  be— no  scourging. 

Scqu  rging,  ppl.  a.    [f.  SCOURGE  v.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  chastises  with  a  scourge.    ///.  andyf^. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXIH.  ii,  The  scourging 
plagues,  which  on  their  neighbours  fall,  Torment  not  them. 
1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iii,  There  is  a  thing  cald 
scourging  Nemesis.  1600  C.  EDMONDS  Observ,  Cse$ar*$ 
Comm.  vn.  xv.  79  Our  English  nation  caried  a  scourging 
hand  in  France.  1706  E.  WARD  Hnd.  Rediv.  I.  v.  20  Next, 
lay  thy  scourging  Hand,  good  L.  .d  Upon  that  High-Church 
Scribe,  Ned  Ward. 

2.  That  impoverishes  (ground  under  cultivation). 
a  1799  SIR  W.  MURRAY  in  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  167 

note.  Perhaps  lint.. is  not  a  very  scourging  crop.  1851 
Chamb.  frnl.  3  May  279/2  Exhausting  the  natural  soil  with 
a  scourging  succession  of  grain  crops. 

Scouridge,  Scourie:  see  SCOURAGE,  SCAURIE. 

Scouring  (skuus'rin),  vbl.  sb^  [f.  SCOUR  z*.1  + 
-ING1.]  Tne  action  of  advancing  as  a  scout,  of 
roving  with  hostile  purpose,  of  moving  swiftly 
about,  of  overrunning  a  country,  etc. 

£1471  Arriv.  K.  Ediv.  /K(Camden)  3  By  the  scuringe  of 
suche  persons  as  for  that  cawse  were,  by  his  said  rebells, 
sent  afore  into  thos  partes  for  to  move  them  to  be  agains 
his  highnes,  the  people  were  sore  endwsed  to  be  contrary 
to  hym.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  v.  ii.  15  The  Enemies  Drumme 
is  heard,  ana  fearefull  scouring  Doth  choake  the  ayre  with 
dust.  1611  COTGR.,  Escnmement,.  .a  scowring  of  the  seas. 
1829  W.  IRVING  Cong.  Granada  I.  xlii.  371  Journeying  se- 
curely along  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Xenil,  so  lately  sub- 
ject to  the  scourings  of  the  Moors.  1872  SPENCER  Princ. 
Psychol.  II.  541  As  the  motions  are  superfluous  bounds  and 
scourings  around. 

attrib.  1781  SIMES  Milit.  Guide  (ed.  3)  ii  Scouring  parties 
of  light  cavalry.  1905  Daily  Chron.  i  June  4/2  It  was  in  the 
course  of  these  scouring  operations  that  Admiral  Rozh- 
destvensky  was  captured  on  board  a  destroyer. 


SCOURING-. 

Scon-ring  vbl.  sb*    [f.  Scoun  f.2 

1.  The  action  of  polishing  or  cleaning  by  hard 
rubbing. 

a  1300  [see  SCOUR  v.  i  b].  1398  THEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R. 
xvi.  i.  (1495)  552  By  frotynge  and  scourynge  of  grauel  golde, 
bras  and  yren  is  made  bryght.  £1440  Promf.  t'arv.  197/1 
Glacynge,  or  scowrynge  [  Winch.  MS.  shoryng]  of  barneys, 
pernitidacio,  ftrlucidacio.  1477-9  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill 
80  For  scowryng  of  the  Standardiscandilstikkis,  &  the  Rode 
loft.  1547  in  E.  B.  Jupp  Carpenters'  Co.  (1887)  387  Paid  to 
the  bedylls  wyffe  for  skoryng  of  the  vessell,  iiijd.  1620 
SANDERSON  Scrnu  I.  140  Brass  and  copper  and  baser  metals 
are  kept  bright  with  scovvring.  c  1714  ARBUTHNOT,  etc.  Mem. 
M.  Scrilil.  i.  iv,  Thus,  .hath  Heaven,  .afflicted  me  with  the 
scouring  of  my  Shield.  i86z  MORRAL.L  Needle-making  n 
The  next  process  is  scouring. 
b.  Jfe 

1528  TINDALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  147 b,  Those  doctours.. 
nether  thought  or  once  dreamed.,  of  any  soch  whisperinge 
or  of  pardons,  or  scouringe  of  purgatory  as  they  have  fayned. 

2.  The  process  of  cleansing  wool,  cloth,  etc. 
1464  Mann.  $  Honseh.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  251   Payd  to  the 

taylor,  for  makenge,  lynynge,  and  scorynge  of  my  masterys 
blake  gown,  iij.s.  ix.d.  1467-8  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  630/1  The 
seid  brode  sette  Clothes,  after  all  the  said  sufficiant  and 
perfit  workmanship,  scowring,  full  driyng.  1548  Act  2  #  3 
Ediv.  VI)  c.  26  White  Ashes,  .are  verie  necessarie.  .for  the 
..dyinge  and  scowringe  of  wollen  Clothe.  166.  PETTY  in 
Sprat  Hist.  Roy.  ~ 


Stuffs  to  be  dyed,  is  to  be  done  with  special  Materials.  1713 
Guardian  No.  38  (1756)  I.  163  It  is  the  last  time  my  black 
coat  will  bear  scouring.  1879  Cassell's  Techi.  Ednc.  IV. 


339/2  After  the   sorting,  the  first  process  is  scouring,  by 
which  the  wool  is  cleansed  from  the  grease. 

3.  The  action  of  cleaning  out  a  ditch,  a  gun-bore, 
etc. ;  the  clearing  of  a  channel  by  flushing  or  by  a 
natural  flow  of  water.     Also  with  out. 

1458-9  Dnrham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  411  In  le  scurryng 
unius  fossati.  1479-80  in  Finchale  Priory  Charters  (Surtees) 
p.  cccxlvii,  Pro  le  scowryng  fossatorum  et  factura  sepium. 
1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  234  Abought  skowryng  & 
clensyng  of.  .the  Kynges  dokke.  1543  in  Lett,  fy  Pap. 
Hen.  VIII,  XVIII.  n.  118  For  skoryn  of  a  water  souer. 
1571  Act  13  Eliz,  c.  18  §  8  The  scowring,  clensinge,  repayr- 
ing,  and  keping  of  the  said  Ryver  of  Lee.  1575  Notting- 
ham Rec.  IV.  159  Payd  for  skowryng  of  the  guns  to  Thomas 
Lockesmeth  ijs.  1662  PETTY  Taxes  12  The  cutting  and 
scowring  of  rivers  into  navigable.  1780  [see  HORSE  so.  23]. 
1859  T.  HUGHES  (title)  The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  147  There  is  sufficient  scouring  out 
of  the  mouth  [of  the  river]  to  keep  its  channel  open.  1898 
Jrnl,  Sch,  Geog.  (U.  S.)  Oct.  283  This  scouring  cuts  the 
uplands  into  hills,  but  eventually  they,  too,  are  worn  down. 

4.  The  action  of  purging  the  bowels,     f  Also 
concr.y  a  purgative  medicine. 

1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  234  If  these  receytes  and 
skowrings  yeelde  no  remedie  then  must  you  to  the  actual 
cauterie.  1614  MAKKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  i.  i.  9  Let  exercises 
and  mashes  of  sweet  Mault  after,  be  his  usual  scowrings. 
1682  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1742/4  All  sorts  of  Drugs  for  Purging, 
Scouring,  and  Sweating  of  Running-Horses  or  Hunters. 

b.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  purged;  a  loose- 
ness or  flux  of  the  bowels,  diarrhoea  j  esp.  as  a 
disease  in  cattle  (  =  SCOUR  sbP  2). 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal 'm.  clix.  1378  Lungwoort.  .stoppeth 
the  bloudie  flix,  and  other  Mixes  and  scourings,  either  vp- 
wards  or  downwards.  1615  CROOKK  Body  of  Man  92  Hee 
ate  n.  pound  of  Cherries,  heereupon  he  fell  into  a  scowring. 
1753  Chambers'  Cycl,  Suppl.  s.v.  Sheep  t  It  generally  throws 
them  into  scowerings.  1787  '  G.  GAMBADO  '  Acad.  Horsem. 
(1809)  26  Horses  full  of  grass  are  very  subject  to  scourings. 
1884  F.  J.  LLOYD  Set.  Agric.  297  Diarrhoea.  This  is  termed 
when  applied  to  animals,  '  scouring '. 

f5.  The  action  of  clearing  or  ridding  of  undesir- 
able occupants  or  the  like.  Obs. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sue  ton.  92  The  skouringe  or  riddance  of 
the  worke-house  prisons. 

6.  The  action  of  beating,  drubbing  or  chastising; 
alsoySg*.     Phr.  to  scape  or  escape  a  scouring. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  17000  Blyssed  be  the  betynges 
and  skowrynges  that  compellyn  a  chylde  to  declyne  from 
his  trespacys  and  his  errours.  1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.) 
44  With  what  a  manly  countenance  you  giue  your  brethren 
this  scouring.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxii.  457  In  my  former 
Consulship,  I  hardly  escaped  a  scouring.  1663  DRYDEN 
Wild  Gallant  v.  i.  (1669)  70  What  a  scowering  have  I  scapt 
tonight.  1721  DF.FoEAfett/.  Cavalier x. (1840)  i87Aylesbury 
escaped  a  scouring  for  that  time.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph. 
Cl.  8  June  (1815)  140  Certain  it  is,  I  have  not  'scaped  a 
scouring. 

7.  concr.  Dirt  or  refuse  removed  by  scouring. 
1588  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  iv.  iv.  475  If  any  person,  .haue  cast 

the  scouring  of  any  ditch . .  into  the  high  way.  1652  FRENCH 
Yorksh.  Spa  iii.  34  The  Sulphur- Well  in  York-shire  smells 
like  the  scowring  of  a  Gun  that  is  very  fowl.  1771  SMOLLETT 
Humph.  Cl.  28  Apr.  (1815)^3  It  is  very  far  from  being  clear 
with  me,  that  the  patients  in  the  pump-room  don't  swallow 
the  scourings  of  the  bathers.  1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Crotchet 
Castle  i,  The  Thames  (not  yet  polluted  by  the  tide,  the 
scouring  of  cities,  or  even  the  minor  defilement  of  the  sandy 
streams  of  Surrey).  1857  KlNOSLEY  Jfutf.  (1859)  II.  371  And 
out  of  the  scourings  of  that  vast  mass  of  chalk  was  our 
gravel-pit  made. 

fb.  Dirt  or  scum  naturally  collected.   Obs. 
1591  SPENSER  Virg.  Gnat  229  The  frogs,  bred  in  the  slimie 
scowring  Of  the  moist  moores. 

Q.fig.  (esp.  of  persons:  cf.  OFF-SCOURING  2  b). 

1721  Lett.  Mist's  Jrnl.  (1722)  1. 76  The  Scum  and  Scouring 
of  the  People.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xl.  The  associate  of 
the  scourings  of  the  jail  and  hulks.  1853  H.  REEVE  in  Life 
fy  Corr.  (1898)  1.271  How  far  will  the  next  'Quarterly' 
support  this  strain?  Unhappily  Croker's  influence  still 
condemns  us  to  several  sheets  of  his  scourings. 
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Scowring,///.  a.2    [f.  SCOUR  z>.2 

1.  That  cleanses;  detergent. 

1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  u.  31  Those  scowring  eflectes,  for 
the  which  it  \sc.  Fullers'  earth]  is  diuerse  wayes  had  in  vse 
amongst  vs.  1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  in.  xxvii.  484 
The  wood  being  burned  doth  yeelde  a  sharpe  smoke,  and 
the  ashes  a  verie  scouring  lee. 

2.  Purging,  cathartic. 

'597  GERAKDE  Herbal  \\.  xvi.  199  Lampsana  is  of  nature 
hot,  and  somewhat  abstersiue  or  scowring.  1656  RIDGLEY 
Pract.  Pkysick  n  Scowring  things,  as  figs.  1743  Lend,  ff 
Country  Brewer  u.  (ed.  2)  93  Barley,  .is  scouring. 

>y.  1617  HIFRON  Wks.  II.  196  To  see  how  that  scowring 
potion  of  Reproofe  would  worke  to  his  humiliation,  before  he 
WKOd  minUter  to  him  any  Cordials.  1864  BUNYAN  Holy 
Life  Beauty  Chr.  43  Repentance  is  the  scouring  grace,  'tis 
that  which  purges. 

3.  Of  slag  :    Having  an  erosive   action  on   the 
hearth  of  the  furnace. 

1880  WRIGHT  in  Encvcl.  Brit.  XIII.  296/1  If  the  slag  be- 
comes more  or  less  of  a  'scouring  '  character.  1884  W.  H. 
GREENWOOD  Steel  $  Iron  no  Heavy  burdens  and  a  reduced 
temperature  of  the  furnace  are  accompanied  by  a  scouring 
slag  or  cinder,  flowing  as  freely  as  water. 

VOL.  VIII. 


SCOURING. 

8.    Tanning.  (See  quot.) 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  307/1  (Tannin?)  After 
which  they  [the  hides]  are  removed  into  another  pit  called 
KXCVWrzkr,  which  consists  of  water  strongly  impregnated 
with  vitriolic  acid,  or  with  [etc.]. 

0.  attrib*  and  Comb.t  as  scour  ing-  wo  r  k  ;  also 
scouring  bit  (see  quot.);  f  scouring  clay  or 
earth,  fuller's  earth  ;  scouring  drops  (see  quot. 
1867);  f  scouring  house,  a  room  where  plate, 
pewter,  etc.  is  scoured  ;  also  fig*  ;  scouring  ma- 
chine, mill,  an  apparatus  for  scouring  cloth  after 
weaving;  scouring  paper,  emery-paper,  glass- 
paper,  or  the  like  ;  scouring  power  (see  quot. 
^55)  I  f  scouring-rod  =  ^<r^«r/«^-j/jV^  ;  scour- 
ing rush,  Equisetum  hyemale\  scouring  sand,  a 
kind  of  sand  used  for  scouring  ;  f  scour  ing-  stick 
=  Scoi)RER25;  also  trans/,  (jocular);  fscouring- 
stocks,  a  form  of  scouring-machine  ;  scouring- 
stone,  a  stone  used  for  cleaning  paved  floors; 
f  scouring  woman,  a  charwoman. 

1860  Eng.  $  Foreign  Mining  Gloss.,  Derbysh.  43  *  Scour- 
ing I'it,  a  bit  attached  to  the  ends  of  boring  rods  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  rubbish.  1660  MARVELL  Let.  \ 
29  Nov.,  Wks.  (Grpsart)  II.  26  Tomorrow  will  be  carryed  \ 
up  that  [bill]  against  transporting  Wool!,.  .  Fullers  Earth  > 
and  all  'Scowring  clay.  1808  Times  19  Jan.  1/3  Bayley's  '• 
*Scouring  Drops,  for  taking  grease  out  of  silk,  woollen  ] 
cloth,  &c.  1867  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Set.  etc.,  Scouring 
Drops  t  the  essential  oils  of  lemon  and  of  bergamotte  are 
sold  under  this  name.  i66r  PETTY  in  T.  Birch  Hist. 
Roy,  Soc.  (1756)  I.  61  The  best  Wooburn  earth  resembleth 
Castle-soap  not  obscurely,  that  and  all  other  *scowring 
earths  consisting.,  of  very  fine  sand,  answering  to  the  salt 
in  soaps  [etc.].  1603  Inv.  in  Gage  //engrave  (1822)  21  Ye 
chamber  over  y*  *skoringe  house.  Ibid.  22  Ya  scooring 
house.  1647  TRAPP  Coinin.  z  Tim.  ii.  21  O  happy  be  you 
that  you  be  now  in  this  scouring  house  :  for  shortly  you  shall 
be  set  upon  the  celestial  shelf.  1851-4  Tomlinsotfs  Cycl.  \ 
Use/.  Arts  (1867)  II.  938/1  This  form  of  washer  is  called  a 
*scottring-»iachint!  in  Yorkshire.  1799  G.  SMITH  Labora- 
tory I.  399  They  must  before  they  are  sent  to  the  dye-house, 
be  well  scowered  in  a  "scowering  mill.  1771  MRS.  HAY  WOOD 
New  Present  252  To  rub  the  stove  and  fire-irons  with 
*scowring-paper.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Scouring- 
Paper  Maker,  a  manufacturer  of  emery  and  glass  papers  for 
brightening  metals,  &c.  1838  Civil  Eng.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  I. 
338/1  He.,  expresses  his  completedisapproval  of  the  *scouring 
power.  1855  OGILVIK  Su/>pt.<  S  touring-power,  the  efficiency 
of  a  stream  of  water  employed  to  carry  away  shingle,  &c., 
from  the  mouth  of  a  harbour,  river,  and  the  like,  by  flushing. 
1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  118  Lance-  wood..  is  very  hard,  tough  ' 
and  heavy,  therefore  Privateers  esteem  it  very  much..  to 
make..*Scowring-Rods  for  their  Guns.  1845-50  MRS.  LIN- 
COLN Led.  Bot.  113  In  the  'scouring  rush  (Equisetum)  ^  the  i 
quantity  of  silex  is  such,  that  housekeepers  find  it  an  excel-  [ 
lent  substitute  for  sand,  in  scouring  wood  or  metals.  1648 
HEXHAM  u^Schner-zandt,  *scourin;r-sand,  or  gravell.  1700 
in  Phil,  Trans.  XXV.  1539  Not  unlike  what  we  call  white 
scowering  Sand.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1228/1  One 
of  the  gunners..  was  shot  in  the  side  with  apiece  of  *sco  wr- 
ing stick,  left  in  one  of  the  calivers.  1602  DEKKER  Satirom. 
Wks,  1873  I-  229  Wber's  the  Sering  thou  earnest  about 
thee?  O  have  I  found  thee  my  scowring-sticke.  1625 
MARKHAM  Sonldiers  Accid.  3  Straight  scowring  stickes, 
headed  at  the  one  end  with  Rammers  of  home,  suitable  to 
the  bore  of  the  Piece.  1687  A.  LoVKLt  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav. 
i.  72  They..  ram  down  a  sizable  Bullet  with  the  Scowr- 
ing-stick,  which  is  all  Iron.  1835  URE  Phil.  Mannf.  187 
The  helves  of  the  fulling-mallets  are  placed  in  a  position 
different  from  those  of  the  *scouring-stocks.  1648  HEXHAM 
u,  Een  sckuer-steen,  a  *Scouring  stone.  1804  SPEIGHT 
Nidderdale^  380  A  small  excavation  from  which  in  former 
times  scouring-stones  for  the  flagged  floors  of  Ripley  Castle 
were  obtained,  c  1610  MIDDLETON,  etc.  Widow  u.  i,  I  ha'.  . 
no  child  of  mine  own,  But  two  I  got  once  of  a  *scowring 
woman,  ifiao  FLETCHER  Chances  i.  vi;  To-.  consume  my 
selfe  in  candles,  And  *scowring  works,  in  Nurses  Bells  and 
Babies.  1806  A.  HUNTER  C-uiina  (ed.  3)  154  (This  soup] 
may  be  considered  as  an  assistant  to  Archseus,  when  he 
has  any  scouring  work  to  perform. 

Scon-ring,  ppl.  a.1  [f.  SCOUR  z».i  +  -ING  2.] 
That  moves  about  with  hostile  purpose  ;  spec* 
roistering  through  the  streets. 

1691  SHADWELL  Scowrers  v.  iii.  51  They  tell  me  you  were 
dwurb'd  with  Roysters,  and  scowreing  Rogues.   1704  SWIFT    i 
Meek.  Operat.  Spirit  ii,  A  set  of  roaring,  scouring  com-    : 
panions,  overcharged  with  wine.     1716  GAY  Trivia  in.  314 
If  hapless  you  Should  chance  to  wander  with  the  scow'ring 
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Hence  Scou'ringly  a<&-.  (in quot.  =  cathartically). 

1528  PAVtan.Sa^rtu'tXffffR,  (1541)67  Muste  prouoketh 
one  to  pysse,  by  reason  y*  the  erthy  partes  scouryngly 
bitethe  the  bladdei. 

Scourse,  obs.  variant  of  SCORSE  z'.1 

Scou'ry,  a.1  Sc.  Also  6  skowry,  9  scoory. 
Shabby,  disreputable.  Hence  Scou-riness. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  x\x'\\.  15  The  tod  wes  nowder  lene 
nor  skowry,  He  wes  ane  lusty  reid  haird  lowry.  1792  A. 
WILSON  Poems  <$•  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  II.  27,  I  wha  stand 
here,  in  this  bare  scoury  coat  Was  ance  a  packman.  1814 
Saxon  $  Gaellll,  58  (Jam.)  That  little  whippy  maun  be 
casting  up  ourpoortith  and  your scouriness.  a  1894  J.SHAW 
in  R.  Wallace  Country  Schoolmaster  (1899)  352  A  'scoory- 
looking  blade  ',  a  broken-down  looking  tramp. 

t  Scotrry,  «.2  Obs.  rare  - l.  [?  f.  SCOUR  v.1  or  2 
+  -Y.]  ?  Scouring,  bitter,  sharp. 

a  1774  FERGUSSON  Farmer's  Ingle  Poems  (1845)  39  May 
Scotia's  summersaye  look  gay  and  green  Her  yellow  hairsts 
frae  scoury  blasts  decreed. 

Scouse  (skaus).  Alsoscouce.  [Shortened  from 
LOBSCOUSE.]  =  LOBSCOUSE. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  v,  The  cook  had  just  made 
for  us  a  mess  of  hot 'scouse'.  1876  C.  H.  DAVIS  Polaris 
Exj>.  vi.  163  A  couple  pounds  of  which  we  used  last  night 
making  scouse.  1884  Pall  Matt  Budget  22  Aug.  13/2  Bear 
and  walrus  were  boiled  up  with  vegetables  and  made  into 
scouce  or  soup. 

t  Scout,  s&.l  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4  scowte. 
[a.  ON.  skiite  (in  Icel.  'cave  formed  by  jutting 
rocks',  Vigf.)  ;  cf.  skuta  to  jut  out,  cogn.  with 
skiota  to  SHOOT  v.]  A  high  overhanging  rock. 

13..  Gatu,ffGr.Knt,'2i6j  pe  skwezof  (>e  scowtesskayued 
hym  bo}t.  1781  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (ed.  2)  94  Gloss., 
Scout%  an  high  rock.  1869  in  Lonsdale  Gloss. 

Scout,  s6.z  Obs.  exc.  St.  Forms  :  4  scoute,  5 
skowte,  scowte,  5,  9  St.  scout,  9  St.  scoot. 
[?  cogn.  w.  SCOUT  v.~]  A  term  of  contempt 
applied  both  to  men  and  women. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2285  Roland  cryede  an  he}  'mount- 
ioye  '  wan  he  be-huld  J>ay  scoute.  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.) 
2218  The  godman-.callyd  hys  wyf  foule  scout  c  1450  Cov. 
./I/j'.sMShaks.Soc.)  21 7  Come  forthe,  thou  stotte  !  com  forthe, 
thou  scowte  !  £1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  i.  313  Avaunt,  ye 
skowtys  {addressed  to  wt>nien],  I  defye  you  euery-chone. 
1822  GALTSirA.  Wylie  1, '  Base  scoot ! '  exclaimed  Andrew, 
..'  what  puts  such  a  thought  into  your  head?'  1825  JAMIE- 
SON,  Scoott  Scontt  a  term  of  the  greatest  contumely,  applied 
to  a  woman;  as  equivalent  to  trull,  or  camp-trull.  1869  R. 
LEIGHTON  Scotch  ly'ords,etc.  18  The  learned,  pious,  yet  un- 
worthy skcot,  Neglects  his  sacred  trust  to  catch  a  troot ! 

Scout  (skaut),  Ji5.3  Forms:  5  scowte,  5-7 
skowt,  5-8  scowt,  5,  9  scut,  6  skut,  6-8  scute,  7 
scaut,  schut,  skeut,  7,  9  skute,  5,  8-9  schout,  9 
scoot,  7-  scout,  [a.  MDu.  schute  (mod.Du.  schuit: 
see  SCHDIT)  =  ON.  skuta  (S\v.  skuia,  Da.  sknde\ 
Cf.  SHOUT  sb.*\  A  flat-bottomed  boat ;  '  a  Dutch 
vessel,  galliot  rigged,  used  in  the  river  trade  of 
Holland'  (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867). 

'  A  boat  called  skoute,' app.  Flemish,  is  mentioned  in  Close 
Roll  20  Edw.  II  (Latin ;  26  Sept.  1326). 

1419  Liber  Albus  (Rolls)  239  Item,  de  qualibet  scut  de- 
scendente  in  dicta  Ripa  [i.e.  Queen-Hythe],  cum  busca  sive 
blado,  capiendus  est  i  denier.  1436  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scot.  IV. 
679  Pro  naulo  barce  vocate  scowte.  1497  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  I.  382  Item  to  ane  scowt  that  baid  apone  the 
King,  and  landit  his  folk  and  hed  thaim  on  burd.  1550 
BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  xviii.  B  b  vj,  All  they  that  occupye 
boates,  wheries,  and  scutes,  or  sayle  vpon  the  sea.  1582 
STANYHURST  sEneis,  etc.  (Arb.)  136  Where  skut's  forth 
launched,  a  1609  ALEX.  HUME  Day  E$tivally2  The  Salmon 
out  of  cruifs  and  creils  Up  hailed  into  skowts.  1617  MORY- 
SON  /tin.  i.  iv.  42  We  went  in  a  skeut  by  water,  .one  mile  to 
Dockam.  1700  1'.  BROWN  Ace.  Jonrn.  Exon.  Wks.  1709 
III.  n.  101  Had  I  been  travilling  in  a  Dutch  Scout,  or  a 
Gravesend  Tilt-Boat,  I  could  not  have  been  treated  with 
less  Manners.  1769  De  Foe's  TourGt.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  II.  157 
Hoys,  Bilanders  and  Schouts, . .  vessels  peculiar  to  their  in- 
land and  coasting  Navigation.  1827  Line,  fy  Lincolnsh. 
Cabinet  18  The  Witham.  .covered  with,  .a  portable  kind  of 
boats  called  schonts.  1893  STEVENSON  Catrtona  xxii.  261  Ye 
can  get  a  passage  down  the  Maes  in  a  sailing  scoot. 

attrib.  1495  Hatyburton's  Ledger  (1867)  34  Item  to  the 
schout  man  ilk  pip  4  g1.  Ibid.  37  Item  for  schout  hir,  toyll, 
and  pynor  fe,  12  g". 

b.  A  vessel  more  or  less  similar  used  in  warfare. 
Cf.  SCOUT  sbt  5. 

1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3950/4  A  Scout,  of  an  unknown 
Name,  taken  by  the  Chester.  1799  CAPT.  WINTHKOP  in 
Naval  Chron.  II.  343  Lieutenant  Searle.. commanded  a 
school  converted  into  a  gun-boat. 

Scout  (skaut),  sb*  Forms :  6  scoult,  skowlt, 
scowte,  6-7  scoute,  skout,  7  scowt,  skowt,  6- 
scout.  [a.  OF.  esteute  fern.,  action  of  listening, 
totter,  listener,  scout,  vbl.  noun  from  escouter  to 
listen  •=  Pr.  escoltar^  Sp.  escuchar,  Pg.  estutar,  It. 
ascoltare :— L.  ausatltare. 

The  compound  SCOUT-WATCH  appears  in  our  quots.  much 
earlier  than  the  simple  word.] 

1.  The  action  of  spying  out  or  watching  in  order 
to  gain  information ;  chiefly  in  the  phrases  on  or 
in  (the]  scout,  to  the  scout. 

1553  BBKNDE  Q.  Curtins  H  vij,  But  those  y*  discovered 
for  the  Percians,  were  but  a  .M.  horsemen,  whiche  kepynge 
the  scoute  a  farre  of,  semed  to  the  Macedons  to  be  a  great 
army.  1587^  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1980/2  The 
order  of  their  march  was  this, . .  the  light  horssemen . .  tended 
to  the  .skout  a  mile  or  two  before.  1618  BOLTON  Florus 
i.  xvii.  (1636)  50  None  of  these  things  hindered  the  Generall 
from  sending  his  brother  in  scowt,  to  discover  the  pase.  1687 


SCOUT, 

A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thewnofs  Trav.  n.  199  There  are  Malabar 
Barks  commonly  upon  the  scout,  especially  in  the  evening, 
skulking  behind  some  Points  of  Land.  1719  DE  YozCrusoe 
I.  (Globe)  203,  I  set  my  self  upon  the  Scout  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. 1775  P.  SCHUYLER  in  Sparks  Corr.  Atner.  Rev.  (1853) 
I.  29Capt.  Baker.,  without  my  leave,  went  upon  a  scout  and 

..was  shot.  1788  COWFER  Mrs.  Throckmortorfs  Bulfinc/t 
34  A  beast  forth-sallied  on  the  scout,  Long-back 'd,  long- 
laird,  with  whisker 'd  snout.  1864  SIR  T.  SEATOS  From 
Cadet  to  Colonel  xviii.  373,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  send 
Hod  son  on  scout  to  Bilram.  1892  BIEKCE  In  the  Midst  of 
Life  23  The  commander  asked  him  if  in  his  scout  he  had 
learned  anything  of  advantage  to  the  expedition. 

2.  MIL  One  sent  out  ahead  of  the  main  force  in 
order  to  reconnoitre  the  position  and  movements 
of  the  enemy.  Hence  occas.  in  wider  sense  :  One 
sent  out  to  obtain  information. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  91  He  fownde  two  scoutes  of 
hisennemyes.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,\.  ii.  10  What  tidings 
send  our  Scouts?  1644  SYMONDS  Diary  (Camden)  7  Some 
bod  yes  of  iheire  horse  and  many  of  their  scoutes  appeared 
on  the  hill.  1667  MILTON  P.  L,  vi.  529  Others  from  the 
dawning  Hills  Lookd  round,  and  Scouts  each  Coast  light- 
armed  secure,  Each  quarter,  to  descrie  the  distant  foe.  1725 
DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  346  While  they  lay  here 
..expecting  the  return  of  their  Scouts,  they  used  what  dili- 
gence they  could  in  getting  provisions.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq. 
ill,  Davy  Wilson.,  was  the  very  prince  of  scouts  for  search- 
ing blind  alleys,  cellars,  and  stalls,  for  rare  volumes.  1837  W. 
IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  III.  53  The  captain,  therefore,  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  most  vigilant  precautions;  throwing 
out  scouts  in  the  advance,  and  on  every  rising  ground.  1869 
BROWNING  king fy  Bk.  xn.  724  This  foul-mouthed  friar  shall 
find  His  Noah's-dove  that  brought  the  olive  back,  Is  turned 
into  the  other  sooty  scout,  The  raven.  1896  R.  S.  S.  BADEN- 
POWELL  Matabele  Campaign  iv,  Without  special  training  a 
man  cannot  have  a  thorough  confidence  in  himself  as  a  scout. 
1 1°.  jig.  and  in  fig.  context.  Obs. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bart  as  i.  vi.  630  The  Ears.  .The  bodie's 
Scouts.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  889  In  this  sea  we 
may  see  many  Hands  which  Nature  hath  seemed  to  set, . . 
as  skowts  to  espie,  and  as  Garrisons  to  defend  their 
soueraigne,  Earth.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple^  Search  v,  I 
sent  a  sigh  to  seek  thee  out,. .  Wing'd  like  an  arrow  ;  but  my 
scout  Returns  in  vain.  1659  W.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pharou- 
nida  in.  iv.  (1820)  II.  65  Had  not  the  wise  endeavours  of  her 
maid,  .grief's  pale  scouts  betrayed,  By  sly  deceit. 

c.  Boy  scout :  in  the  British  Empire,  a  member 
of  an  organization  (first  established  in  1908  by 
Gen.  Baden-Powell)  consisting  of  boys  who  meet 
periodically  to  practise  exercises  and  to  undergo 
training  in  the  duties  belonging  to  a  scout. 

The  name  of  girl  scouts  is  sometimes  incorrectly  applied 
to  the  'Girl  Guides',  an  organization  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

[1908  R.  S.  S.  BADEN-PovfKLLScoufing-jforJioys  3  We  had 
an  example  of  how  useful  Boy  Scouts  can  be  on  active  ser- 
vice, when  a  corps  of  boys  was  formed  in  the  defence  of 
Mafeking.]  1908  Scout  18  Apr.  i  Although  the  Boy  Scouts 
have  only  been  set  going  within  the  last  two  months,  they 
are  rapidly  increasing  all  over  the  country.  1909  Daily  Mail 
6  Sept.,  The  following  message  from  the  King  was  read  at 
Lieutenant-General  Baden-Powell's  review  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday.. .' The  King  is  glad  to 
know  that  the  Boy  Scouts  are  holding  their  first  annual 
parade.  Please  assure  the  boys  that  [etc.]*.  1909  B.  W. 
HENDERSON  in  Times  21  Sept.,  At  Oxford  we  have  seen  the 
number  of  Boy  Scouts  rise  from  30  to  300  in  nine  months, 
and  there  are  no  scouts,  I  believe,  outside  the  organization. 

f  3.  A  body  of  men  sent  out  to  gain  information. 

1577-8^  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1198/2  The  English  scout, 
being  thirtie  good  harquebutters,  were  set  upon  by  the  ene- 
mies, a  1619  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  of  iM  alt  a  iv.  ii,  Mount. 
What  were  those  past  by?  Roc.  Some  scout  of  Souldiers,  I 
think.  1716  B.  CHURCH  Hist.  Philip's  U'ar  (1867)  II.  57  He 
immediately  sent  away  a  Scout  of  60  Men.  1775  L.  BROWN 
in  Sparks  Corr.  Ainer.  Rev.  (1853)  I.  462  Being  informed., 
that  two  scouts,  of  fifty  men  each,  were  sent  out  often. 

4.  One  who  keeps  watch   upon   the  actions  of 
another ;  a  watchman,    f  Formerly  often  in  oppro- 
brious sense:  A  mean  spy,  a  'sneak':  cf.  SCOUT sb? 

1584  A.  MUNDAY  Fidele  fy  Fortunto  465  in  Arch.  Stud. 
neu.  Sf>r.  CXXIII.  57  As  close  as  I  can,  in  this  place  I  wil 
stand,  Unseen  vnto  any,  yet  vewing  of  all :  A  prety  scowte 
to  take  a  Icnaue  in  a  pit-fall.  1596  BACON  Max.  <y  Use  Caw. 
Law  n.  (1635)  4  These  constables  should  keepe  watch  about 
the  towne  ifor  the  apprehension  of  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
and  night-walkers,  and  eves-droppers,  scouts,  and  such  like. 
1691  MOUNTFORT  Greenivick  Park  v.  ii.  54,  I  suppose  the 
Spark  was  come,  for  one  of  her  Scouts  came  and  whisper'd 
her.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xv,  For  though  I  be  a  poor 
cobler  s  son  I  am  no  scout.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  iv.  xi. 
P7  Lamela  performed  the  office  of  a  scout.  1883  Century 
Mag.  July  327/2  The  leading  oil  brokers  of  Bradford  and 
Oil  City  employed  scouts  to  watch  it  [the  boring]  after  the 
hole  had  got  down  nearly  to  the  depth  where  it  was  expected 
the  oil-bearing  sandstone  would  be  reached. 

b.  slang.  Used  allusively  for  *  watch. '  =  pocket 
timepiece. 

1688  SHADWELL  Sa.  A Isatia  it.  i.  23  Sirrah.  Here's  a  Scout  • 
Whai'saClock?  what's  a  Clock,  Sirrah?  a  1700  11.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Scout,  a  Watch.  1821  HAGCART  Life  (ed.  2)  28 
Sporting  an  elegant  dross-scout,  drag,  and  chats... I  suc- 
ceeded in  undubbing  the  stretch  which  slung  the  scout 
round  her  waist. 

5.  A  type  of  war-vessel  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  reconnoitring.   Cf.  scout-ship^  vessel  \  also  SCOUT 
sb$  b,  which  may  have  been  confused  with  this. 

1706  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4233/1  The  Monk  and  Experiment 
Men  of  War,.,  put  ashore  near  Cape  de  Gat  a  French  Scout 
of  40  Guns.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s  11'ord-bk.,  Scouts^  small 
vessels  of  war  for  especial  service.  1896  Daily  Nnvs  20  Apr. 
5/1  Many  of  our  older  scouts  and  commerce-protectors  will 
show  a  higher  rate  of  speed.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Oct.  6/2 
The  Admiralty  have  accepted  the  tenders  of  [certain  ship- 
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building  firms]..  for  the  construction  by  each  firm  of  one 
vessel  described  as  a  '  scout  ',  These  scouts  are  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  Navy. 

6.  Cricket,  =  FIELDSMAN  a.     Also  in   Baseball, 
?  Obs.  b.  A  boy  who  is  employed  to  run  after  the 
balls  at  'practice*.    (Cf.  SCOUT  f.1  i  c.) 

1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  178  He  was..  nothing 
of  a  scout  to  John  Simmons.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  vii,  It 
fell  upon  the  tip  of  the  bat,  and  bounded  far  away  over  the 
heads  of  the  scouts.  1851  LILLYWHITE  Guide  to  Cricketers 
54  Mr.  Dark  engages.  :to  attend  on  the  MaryleboneClub.  . 
six  boys  as  scouts.  1870  EMERSON  Misc.  Papers^  Plutarch 
Wits.  (Bohn)  III.  347  They  are  like  the  baseball  players,  to 
whom  the  pitcher,  the  bat,  the  catcher,  and  the  scout  are 
equally  important. 

7.  In  pigeon-shooting  :   An   outlying  marksman 
set  to  prevent  the  escape  of  wounded  birds. 

1859  'STONEHENGE'  Shot-gum,  ii.  9  But  if  a  bird,  so  hard 
hit  by  the  shooter  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  referee,  it 
would  have  fallen  within  bounds,  is  shot  at  by  a  scout,  the 
shooter  may  be  allowed  another  bird. 

8.  at  f  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  scout  boat,  ^  canoe,  -craft, 
-taw,    -\--patk,   patrol,    f  -shallop,  -ship,    vessel; 
f  scout-ken  j/flw^  (see  quot.). 

1902  Westm.  Gaz.  16  July  7/3  Designs  and  tenders..  for 
ten  *scout  boats.  1798  COL.  BARROW  in  h'ai-al  Chron.  (1799) 
I.  247,  I  sent  out  two  *scout  canoes.  1908  R.  S.  S.  RAUEN- 
POWELL  Scouting  for  Boys  24  A  scout's  badge,  .is  given  him 
when  he  passes  the  tests  in  *scout-craft  necessary  to  make 
him  a  scout.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  *Scoitt-kent  a 
watch-house.  1750  in  Temple  &  Sheldon  Hist.Northfield, 
Afass.  (1875)  378  About  twelve  or  fifteen  Indians  Way-laid 
the  *Scout-Path  from  Fort  Dummer  to  Colerain.  1909  Daily 
Chron.  21  Aug.  5/4  To  direct  and  help  those  who  were  form- 
ing *scout  patrols  all  over  the  world.  1704  S.  SEWALI,  Diary 
i  Apr.  (1879)  II.  98  Read  Brother's  Letter  about  a  *  Scout- 
Shallop.  1694  LUTTRELL  Brief  R  el.  III.  356  A  *scout  ship 
of  theirs  [the  French]  taken  gives  account  that  [etc.].  1849 
GROTE  Hist,  Greece  \\.  Iviii.  (1862)  V.  166  They  awaited  the 
return  of  the  three  scout-ships  from  Egesta.  1869  Daily 
Neivs  13  July,  The  *scout  vessels  I  have  mentioned  were 
necessary  enough  at  first.  1902  IVestm.  Gas.  17  July  4/1 
Tenders  had  been  asked  for  a  new  '  Scout  '  vessel. 

Scout  (skaut),  st>.5  Forms  :  6  scowt,  7  scoute, 
7-9  skout,  9  (dial.}  scoot,  8-  scout.  [Of  obscure 
origin  :  connexion  with  COOT  sb.^  appears  to  be 
impossible.]  A  local  name  for  various  sea-birds 
native  to  Great  Britain;  as  the  Guillemot  (Alca 
troile\  the  Razor-bill  (Alca  torda),  and  the  Puffin 
{Fratercula  arcticd}.  Green  scoot  :  a  local  name  for 
the  Green  Cormorant  {Phalacrocorax  Cracitlus]. 

1596  DALRYMFLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  26  Ane  certane 
kynd  of  fowle,  in  our  mother  toung  named  the  Skout.  1635 
BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  98  Abundance  of  fowl 
breed  here,  solangeese,  storts,  scoutes,  and  twenty  several 
sorts  of  fowl,  a  1672  WILLUGHBY  Ornith.  ill.  in.  iv.  (1676) 
244  marg.i  Alia  avis  est  quam  Scoti  circa  insulam  Bassam, 
&  Northumbrici  circa  FernasinsulasSkoutvocant.  1710  SIB- 
BALD  Hist.  Fifetf  Kinross  45  The  Fowls  which  most  frequent 
the  Bass  are..  the  Scout,  the  Scarts  [etc.].  18050.  BARRY 
Orkney  Isl.  305  The  Guillemote.  .here  the  skout,  remains 
with  us  all  the  winter.  1852  MACGILUVRAY  Brit.  Birds 
V.  392  Phalacrocorax  Graculns.  The  Green  Cormorant. 
.  .Green  Scout.  1893-4  Nortlinmb.  Gloss.t  Scoot,  the  guille- 
mot, Uria  trails.  So-called  near  Spittal. 

Scout  (skaut),  sb$  [Of  unknown  origin  :  iden- 
tity with  SCOUT  sb.^  has  been  conjectured,  but  evi- 
dence is  wanting.]  At  Oxford  (also  at  Yale  and 
Harvard)  :  A  (male)  college  servant. 

In  the  first  quot.  the  word  seems  to  be  applied  to  a  woman 
{unless  '  goody  '  is  peculiarly  used). 

1708  HEARNE  Collect,  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  117  One  shilling  to 
goody  Earl  a  Scout  yl  belongs  to  Oriel  Colledge.  1750 
Student  I.  55  My  scout,  indeed,  is  a  very  learned  fellow. 
1800  Sporting  Mag.  XV.  85  Waked  at  eight  o'clock  by  the 
scout,  to  tell  me  the  bell  was  going  for  prayers,  a  1851  Yale 
Lit.  Mag.  XI.  282  (Hall  College  Words),  We  had  to  send 
for  his  factotum  or  scout,  an  old  black  fellow.  1888  MRS. 
H.  WARD  R.  Elsntere  52  The  scout  who  intrusively  asked 
him  every  morning  what  he  would  have  for  breakfast. 

Scout  (skaut),  7/.1  Also  4-6  skowt,  6  scoute, 
skoute,  6-7  scowt,  7  skout.  [f.  SCOUT  sb.^\ 

1.  inir.  To  act  as  a  scout,  to  play  the  spy;  to 
travel  about  (in  search  of  information). 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  483,  &  ho  skyrmez  vnder  skwe  & 
skowtez  aboute,  Tyl  hit  was  nyge  at  be  na^t  &  noe  J>en 
sechez.  a  1575  GASCOIGNE  Posies,  Dan  Barth.  108  Such  was 
his  hap..  To  watche  and  warde  at  euery  time  and  tyde, 
Though  foes  were  farre  yet  skowted  he  alwaye.  1590  SIR 
R.WILLIAMS  Brief  Disc.  War-$\  Besides,  they  must  skoute, 
discouer,  with  all  dueties  that  belongs  vnto  an  Armie.  1601 
SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  in.  iy.  193  Scout  mee  for  him  at  the 
corner  of  the  Orchard  like  a  bum-Baylie.  1644  SVMONDS 
Diary  (Camden)  7  We  scouted  beyond  Cumner,  and  mett 
with  some  of  them.  1756  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1889  I. 
257  If  they  are  at  greater  distances,  it  is  inconvenient  for 
the  soldiers  to  scout.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  x,  It  will  be 
necessary  that  I  scout  abroad  a  little.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  665  Keyes,  who  had  been  out  scouting 
among  his  old  comrades,  arrived  with  news  more  ominous 
still.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xx.  192  Keeping  only  one 
eye  above  the  edge  of  our  .  .  shelter,  [he]  scouted  all  round  the 
compass. 

trans/.    1704  SWIFT  Meek.  Operat.  Spir.  ii.  Misc.  (1711) 

03  These  are  the  Men  who  pretend  to  understand  a  Book, 

y  scouting  thro  the  Index. 

b.  To  skulk,  lie  hid  (as  a  spy)  in  concealment. 
Obs.  exc.  dial.     (See  E.  D.  D.  s.  v.) 

1577  KENDALL  Flwvers  of  Epigr.  23  The  little  Come  loues 
to  scoute,  In  Berries  that  are  digged  out.  1633  HART  Diet 
of  Diseased  In  trod,  3  Many  of  these  supposed  Physitians.. 
lie  skouting  in  corners  of  the  famous  Citie  of  London. 

2.  =  FIELD  v.  5.   ?  Now  dial. 
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1828  (implied  in  SCOUTING  vbl.  sb}  2].  1887  HAVERGAL 
Hereford.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  In  Herefordshire  cricket  fields,  to 
scout  out  =  to  field  out.  i<y&  Daily  Citron.  14  Aug.  4/7  On 
many  suburban  cricket  grounds,  where  the  small  boys  of  the 
neighbourhood  gather  to  field  (or  scout,  as  they  call  it)  for 
the  members  at  the  nets. 

f3.  trans.  With  adv.,  to  scout  round :  to  sur- 
round with  a  watch.  Also  in  passive,  to  be  fol- 
1  lowed  about  by  spies.  Obs. 

16x9  FLETCHER  Bonduca  v.  ii,  Take  more  men,  And  scout 
him  round.  1671  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  227,  I  must  be 
a  papist :  and  then,  upon  that  account,  I  was  scouted  about. 

4.  To  reconnoitre,  to  examine  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  information. 

1704  SWIFT  Bait.  Bks.  Misc.  (1711)  260  One  surveys  the 

j    Region  round,  while  the  t'other  scouts  the  Plain.  1821  CLARE 

i     Vill.  Minstr,  II.  23  The  fox  is  loth  to  'gin  a  long  patrole, 

'    And   scouts  the  woods,  content  with  meaner  prey.     1871 

i    Daily  News  24  July,  Bazaine  has  been  condemned  by  every 

military  authority  in  Europe  for  not  scouting  the  ravine  of 

Gorze.   1900  Ibid.  25  May  7/2  Major  Karri  Davies,  with  eight 

men  of  the  Light  Horse,  were  ordered  to  scout  the  country. 

Scout  (skaut),  7/.2  Forms :  7  scowt,  skowt, 
8-  scout.  [Of  Scandinavian  origin  :  cf.  ON.  skiita^ 
skiite  sb.,  a  taunt,  prob.  f.  root  of  skiota  to  SHOOT. 
Cf.  ON.  sk&tyrGi)  also  skotyrti,  abusive  language.] 

f  1.  traits.  To  mock  at,  deride.    Also  absol.  Obs. 

1605  MARSTON  Dutch  Courtezan  Piol.,  As  for  some  few, 
we  know  of  purpose  here  To  taxe  and  scowt.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  in.  ii.  130  Flout  'em,  and  cout  'em:  and  skowt  'em, 
and  flout  'em.  1691  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  357  He 
scouted  me  and  told  of 'virtue*  (for  '  vertue ')  [i.e.  that  the 
former  was  bad  spelling].  1768  GOLDSM.  Goodn.  Man  n, 
When  he  speaks  upon  his  legs,  by  the  Lord  he's  prodigious, 
he  scouts  them. 

2.  To  reject  with  scorn  (a  proposition) ;  to  treat 
as  absurd  (an  idea) ;  to  dismiss  scornfully  the 
\  pretensions  of  (a  person,  a  work,  etc.). 

1710  PALMER  Proverbs  102  They  pass  the  rhodomontade 
till  they're  expos'd  and  scouted.  1711  H  EARNE  Collect.!®.  H.S.) 
III.  133  Those  who  laugh  at  and  scout  it.  1782  MME. 
D'ARBLAY  Let.  6  Apr.  (1891)  I.  426  The  people.. who  have 
been  fond  of  blood  and  family,  have  all  scouted  title  when 
put  in  any  competition  with  it.  1819  F.  HAMILTON  Nepal 
315  All  alliances  with  the  chief,  ..are  scouted  by  the  purer 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  mountains.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t. 
Ser.  H.  x.  (1869)  212  Many  great  philosophers  have  not  only 
been  scouted  while  they  were  living,  but  forgotten  as  soon 
as  they  were  dead.  1849  DICKENS  Barn.  R-udge  xxxix,  His 
turned-up  nose.. scouted  all  things  of  earth  with  deep  dis- 
dain. 1872  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  251  Simple  and  obvious  remedies 
are  scouted  or  neglected.  1883  MRS.  R.  RITCHIE  Bk.  Sibyls  \. 
47  The  poem,  .was  scouted  at  the  time  and  violently  at  tacked. 
1884  TENNYSON  Becket  n.  ii,  I  am  glad  that  France  hath 
scouted  him  at  last.  1898  EODLEY  France  II.  in.  v.  247  The 
King,  .scouted  the  idea  of  his  functions  being  reduced  to 
those  of  an  English  monarch. 

Scout,  Scoutchin :  see  SCOOT  sbJ-,  SCUTCHEON. 

Scouted  (skcnrted),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCOUT  z/.2  + 
-ED  2.]  Scorned,  flouted. 

1810  Naval  Chron.  XXIII.  38  No  public  breakfasts  cheer 
these  scouted  tars. 

t  Scotrter.  Obs.  Also  7  skooter,  scowter. 
[f.  SCOUT  ».l  +  -ER  2.]  A  scout  or  spy. 

1642  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  IV.  434  To 
Robert  Addams..for  goeing  as  a  skooter  to  Coventry  to 
hearken  out  how  nere  the  soldiers  were  cominge.  1645 
SY.MONDS  Diary  (Camden)  193  The  horse,  .were  persued  by 
a  body  of  the  enemyes  horse  and  loose  scowters.  c  1776  in 
W.  Irving  Washington  (1856)  II.  606  A  famous  scouter  and 
wood-hunter.  1827  J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  xviii,  But  this  is 
a  scouter  in  his  war-paint  1 

II  Scoute'tte,  sconttet.  Obs.  rare.  [MDu. 
schoutet,  schotttheet  \  see  SCHOUT.]  *=  SCHOUT. 

1534  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VII.  543  Yisterdaye  I  had  the 
Scouttet  and  Lordes  of  this  town  at  dynner  with  me.  Ibid. 
547  The  Quene  hath  send  owt  hyr  placarts  of  comandment 
to  all  drossarts,  scoutettes,  ballyys,  and  othyrs  offyssers  of 
the  conttres  abovvth. 

Scouth(skauj>).  Sc.  Also  8-9  scowth,  skouth. 
Opportunity,  scope.  Also,  abundance,  plenty. 

Also  in  phrase  Scouth  and  ronth  :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

1591  R.  BRUCE  Serm.  (1843)  3^7  There  are  Bands  which 
circle  &  fetter  him,  that  he  hath  no  scouth  or  liberty  to  run 
out.  1728  RAMSAY  Robt.t  Ricky t  <$•  Sandy  10  He  seeks  the 
dowy  glen  That  hemay  scowth  to  a'  his  mouining  len.  1783 
BURNS  To  Rev.  J.  M'Maih  x,  They  talk  o*  mercy,  grace, 
and  truth,  For  what? — to  gie  their  malice  skouth  On  some 
puir  wight.  1815  FINLAYSON  Rhymes  38  (E.  D.  D.)  The 
sturdy  tiller  o'our  plains,  Whose  work  demands  nae  scowth 
o*  brains. 

Scouting  (skau'tirj),  vbl.  sb.\  [f.  SCOUT  v}-  + 
-ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  SCOUT. 

1.  Spying,  reconnoitring. 

1644  SYMONDS  Diary  (Camden)  22  Some  scowling  beyond 
Banbury  that  evening;  little  or  no  hurt  on  neither  side. 
1754  in  Temple  &  Sheldon  Hist.  Northjield,  Mass.  (1875) 
285  However,  If  the  scouting  be  faithfully  performed,  there 
will  not,  I  apprehend,  any  considerable  body  of  the  enemy 
get  within  ye  line  aforesaid  undiscovered.  1893  LELAND 
Mem.  I.  30  Often  I  sat  on  a  little  cricket  at  his  feet,  and 
listened  to  tales  of  battles,  scoutings,  and  starving. 

attrib.  1856  W.  IRVING  Washington  III.  852  He  had 
recently  signalized  himself  in  scout  ing-parties. 

b.  The  exercises  practised  by  '  boy  scouts '. 

1908  R.  S.  S.  BADEN-POWELL  Scouting  for  Boys  i  Instruc- 
tion in  scouting  should  be  given  as  far  as  possible  through 
practises,  games,  and  competitions. 

2.  Fielding  at  cricket.   ?  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1828  Sporting  Mag.  XXIII.  38  Both  were  so  completely 
knocked  up,  with  alternately  bowling  and  scouting,  as  to  be 
nearly  incapable  of  walking  home. 


t  ScOU'ting,  vbl.  sb£  Obs.  [f.  SCOUT  t-,2  + 
-ING  !.]  A  snubbing  reproof,  a  scolding. 

1794  MARIA  J.  HOLROYD  L'ett.  (1896)  301,  I  gave  Louisa  a 
good  scouting  for  indulging  her  moralizing  turn. 

Scouting  (skau'tirj),  ppl.  a.  [f,  SCOUT  v^  + 
-ING  ^.]  That  scouts ;  watching,  exploring,  spying. 

1663  Brief  Ace.  Turks  Late  Exped.  21  There  followed  into 
the  Town  a  great  Body  of  Tartars  after  these  scouting 
Troupers.  1820  CLAKE  Rural  Life  (ed.  3)  31  The  owls  mope 
out,  the  scouting  bats  Begin  their  giddy  round.  1907  Stand' 
ard  19  Jan.  7/5  Scouting  air  vessels  could  follow  night  and 
day  every  movement  of  the  armies. 

t  Scou'tinger.  Obs.  rare-"1.  [?f.  SCOUTING 
vbl.  sb.  +  -ERI  ;  or  f.  SCOUT  sb.^  after  harbinger^ 
Messenger,  etc.]  ?  A  military  scout,  a  spy. 

1642  True  Copy  of  Let.  from  Oxford  7  A  good  scoutinger 
is  worth  a  kingdome,  being  the  very  key  of  the  worke,  and 
for  want  of  it,  many  rare  opportunities  are  lost. 

Scoutmaster,  scout-master  (skaut- 
mastsi).  [f.  SCOUT  sb.±  +  MASTER  ^.l] 

1.  A  leader  or  captain  of  a  band  of  scouts.  In 
recent  use,  also  the  officer  who  has  charge  of  a 
*  troop '  of  boy  scouts. 

1579  DIGGES  Stratiot.  gg  The  Scout  maister  oughte  dili- 
gently to  viewe  and  note  rounde  aboute  the  campe.  1590 
SIR  R.  WILLIAMS  Brief  Disc.  War  16  The  General  of  the 
horsmen  hath  to  serue  him,  his  Lieftenant,  Colonels,  Cap- 
taines,  and  Scoutmasters.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  n. 
xxi.  235  Captaine  Crofts  the  Scout-Master  [was  killed]  with 
a  shot  in  the  backe.  1755  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  54  Parson 
Hudson,  an  able  divine,  was  his  scout-master,  and  Chilling- 
worth  his  engineer.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxxv,  The  scout- 
master arrived  after  a  brief  delay.  1908  R.  S.  S.  BADEN- 
POWELL  Scouting  for  Boys  25  The  badge  is  worn  by  scout 
masters  on  the  left  side  of  the  hat  or  cap. 

fig.  1644  SIR  E.  BERING  Prop.  Sacr.  d  nij  b,  Archbishop 
Laud. .takes  the  wordswhich  Heylin(his  Scoutmaster)  had 
found  passable. 

b.  Scoutmaster general :  (Hist.)  The  chief  of  the 
intelligence  department  of  the  Parliamentary  army. 

1644  WHITELOCKE  Mem.  (1853)  I.  321  Scoutmaster  general 
Bedford  came  to  the  house  with  letters  from  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  army,  of  the  particulars  of  the  battle  at  New- 
bury.  1647  SpRiGGArtglia  Rediv.  326 (List  of  Officers),  Major 
Watson,  Scoutmaster  Gen.  to  the  Army.  1682  BUNYAN  Holy 
War  289  Forasmuch  as  he  [Mr.  PrywellJ  was  so  naturally 
inclined  to  seek  their  good,  and  also  to  undermine  their  foes, 
they  gave  him  a  Commission  of  Scoutmaster-general.  1736 
CARTE  Ormonde  II.  4gS  No  body  was  more  active  in  pro- 
curing these  witnesses,  than  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  who  had 
been  Scoutmaster  General  to  Oliver  Cromwell's  army. 

Ii  2.  Erroneously  used  for  SCHOUT. 

1652  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bentii<oglio>s  Hist.  Relat.  5  The 
Sheriffs  (of  the  cities  of  Holland]  together  with  the  Scout- 
master [orig.  Scnltetpl  deal  in  the  administration  of  Justice 
both  Civill  and  Criminall.  1690  Moral  Ess.  f'res.  Times  vii. 
117  There  is  in  everyone  of  these  parishes  of  Holland,  one 
they  call  a  Scout-Master,  which  is  the  chief  Magistrate  of  it. 

t  ScOU't- watch.  Obs.  Forms :  4  scowte-, 
skowtte-,  4-6  skowte-,  4-7  skoute-,  5  scote-, 
(erron.  skoulk-),  7  skowt-,  5-8  scout(e-,  4  -wach, 
4-5  wacche,  5-6  -wache,  watche,  6-8  -watch. 
[f.  SCOUT  sb*  +  WATCH  sd.~] 

1.  A  sentinel,  spy;  one  that  keeps  guard. 

13..  E,  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  838  In  grete  fiokkez  of  folk,  hay 
fallen  to  his  Jatez,  As  a  scowte-wach  scarred,  so  t>e  asscry 
rysed.  a  1400  Morte  Artk,  2468  Skayres  thaire  skottefers, 
and  theire  skowtte-waches.  1442  Beckingtorfs  Jrnl.  (1828) 
97  Whan  they  were  approched  nigh  the  same  towne  there 
comme  upon  theym  the  skoulk  wache,  and  there  a  showte 
was  made  of  St.  George  d'Angleterre.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  i.  xiii,  But  the  scoute  watche  by  her  hoost  cryed 
lordes  att  armes  for  here  be  your  enemyes  at  your  hand. 
1563  [?  PILKINGTON]  Burn.  Panics  Ch.  (1563)  B  v,  The  word 
Episcopns  is  Greke,  and  signifies  a  Scoutwatche,  an  ouer- 
loker  or  Spie.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  2  Kings  xiii.  34  And  the 
servant  that  was  the  scoutewatch,  lifted  up  his  eies,  and 
looked  :  and  behold  much  people  came  by  a  byway.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Scouts  or  Scout.  Watches \  Sentinels 
that  keep  Guard  in  the  advanced  Posts. 

2.  The  action  of  keeping  watch  and  guard. 
1464  Mann.  Honseh,  Exp.  (Roxb.)  161  Item,  my  mastyre 

payd  the  same  day  to  ix.  men  that  made  scotewache  on 
horse  bakke,  vj.s.  viij.  d.  1532  HERVET  Xcnophon*s  Treat. 
Househ.  (1768)75  It  is  best  to  kepe  watches  and  scoutwatches 
both  by  nyght  and  by  daye.  1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Sfie/erQ  F. 
Ixiv.  2  Being  in  scoutwatch  :  a  spider  spiyng  me,  In  the  head 
spiders  name  :  wild  me  speedilie,  To  tell  this  to  you  all. 
1616  J.  LANE  Contn.  Sgr.'s  T.  v.  357  Make  skowt-watch, 
inrodes,  gett  intelligence. 

3.  A  body  of  men  told  off  for  the  purposes  of 
watching  and  keeping  guard. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xvi.  17  If  theyr  Scoutwatche 
hard  any  noyse,  or  mouyng  of  people  drawyng  to  the  cite 
warde,  than  mcontynent  they  shulde  gyue  them  knowledge. 
1611  SPEED  Hist,  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xix.  §  50.  723  Neither  durst  he 
for  the  Kings  Scout-watch  demand  direction  to  Tamworth. 

Scouty-aulin(sk«'ti|g-lin).  dial.  Sc.  Forms: 
8  scuti-allan,  8-9  scouti-aulin,  9  scoutiallin, 
scouty-,  scootie-allan,  scoute-,  scouti-allen, 
scouty-aulin.  [app.  f.  *scouty,  *scooty  adj.  (f. 
scout  —  SCOOT  v.  i}  +  aultnt  allant  which  is  used 
separately  as  the  name  of  the  bird.  Cf.  the  syno- 
nymous dirty  al!an.~\  The  Arctic  Gull  or  Skua 
{SttrfOrarius  crepidatus,  or  richardsoni}. 

1701  BRAND  Descr.  Orkn.  etc.  (1703),  There  is  a  Fowl  there 
called  the  Scutiallan,  of  a  black  colour,  and  as  big  as  a  Wild 
Duck,  a  1795  G.  Low  Fauna  Oread.  (1813)  it8  The  Arctic 
Gull... Ore.  Scouti-Aulin.  1852  MACGILLIVRAY  Brit.  Birds 
V.  492  Lestris  Richardsonii.  Richardson's  Skua. . .  Scoute- 
alien,  1896  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  870  It  [Stercorarius 
..the  Shooi  of  the  Shetlands,  and  the  Scouti- 


SCOVAN. 

alien  of  the  fishermen  of  Orkney  and  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland. 

Sco'van.  Mining  (Cornvv.).  [Related  to  next.] 
=  SCOVE  so.  Scovan  lode  :  see  quots. 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  90  A  Scovan  Lode,  is  formed  of 
a  hard  compact  crystalline  Stone,  either  of  a  brown  or  black 
hue,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  Tin  with  which  it  is 
mixed.  Ibid.  105  If  it  takesitscoursethroughaScovan  Lode, 
it  mostly  damages..  the  Scovan.  1814  W.  PHILLIPS  in 
Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  II.  1  18  When  tin  ore  is  intimately  mingled 
with  quartz  and  chlorite,  the  vein  is  termed  a  scovan  load. 
1860  Eng.  $  Foreign  Mining  Gloss.,  Cormv.  (ed.  2)  22 
Scovan  lode,  a  lode  having  no  gossan  on  its  back  or  near 
the  surface. 

Scove.  Mining  (Cornw.).  [Prob.  from  Celtic 
Cornish.]  (See  quots.) 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornnlt.  90  The  Ore  is  often  rich,  pon- 
derous, and  solid  in  this  Stone  ;  and  when  it  is  worth  one 
h;ilf  for  Metal,  they  call  it  Scove.  1808  POLWHELE  Cornish- 
Eng.  Vocab.  56/2  We  say  of  a  rich  lode  'tis  all  skove;  pure 
and  clean.  1880  D.  C.  DAVIES  Metallif.  Min.  420  Scove 
Qornish],  very  pure  tin  that  hardly  needs  dressing. 

ScO'vel(l.  Ois.exc.rfiat.  [a.  early  mod.F.  escon- 
velle  (Cotgr.),  dim.  of  cscouve  (:—  L.  scopa)  broom. 
(The  ordinary  Fr.  word  for  the  baker's  '  malkin  '  is 
tcouvillon,  OF.  esconvillon.)]  A  baker's  malkin. 

1562  WITHALS  Diet.  44  b/i  A  scouell,  dragge,  or  malkyn, 
wherewith  the  floore  of  the  ouen  is  made  dttOK,  fCHiatlus. 
1662  Comenius'  Janna  Ling.  Triling.  84  But  first  he  [sc.  the 
baker)  rakes  the  fire  from  it  with  a  scovel  (maukin,  cole-rake). 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  m.  317/1  Bakers  Terms  in  their  Art. 
.  .A  Scovel,  a  Maukin,  an  Oven  sweep. 

Scovillite  (skiw-vibit).  Min.  [f.  the  name  of 
the  Scoville  ore-bed,  Salisbury,  Conn.,  U.S.,  its 
locality  :  see  -HE.]  Hydrous  phosphate  of  cerium, 
yttrium,  and  other  rare  metals  ;  rhabdophanite. 

1883  BRUSH  &  PENFIELD  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  in. 
XXV.  463.  1884  Alhenxum  12  Apr.  479/1  The  author  [Mr. 
W._N.  Hartley]  shows  that  a  new  mineral,  scovillite,  de- 
scribed by  Brush  and  Penfield.  .is  but  a  variety  of  rhabdo- 
phane.  1892  [see  Rhabdophanite  :  s.  v.  RHABDO-J. 

ScO'vin.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7  scoven.  [Altered 
form  of  SCOVEL.]  =  SCOVEL. 

1637  C.  BECK  Universal  Char.  H  7,  A  malkin  or  scoven. 
1884  Upton-on-Sevcrn  Gloss.,  Scoviii,  a  cloth,  mat,  or  old 
fishing-net,  attached  to  a  pole  and  used  for  cleaning  out  a 
baker's  oven. 

ScO'Vy,  a.  dial.  Also  scovey,  scawvy.  [Cf. 
SOAWE,  SCAWED  a.]  Streaked,  mottled,  smeared. 

1777  Horx  Subsecivz  382  (E.  D.  D.)  Scovy  wool,  wool 
of  several  colours,  not  duely  mixt  in  scribling,  but  streaky. 
..Scovy  cloth,  when  the  abb,  or  the  woof  is  not  all  of  the 
same  colour,  ..and  the  cloth  appears  in  streaks  or  lines. 
1864  T.  Q.  COUCH  Wds.  E.  Cornw.  in  Jrnl.  R.  Inst.  Cornw. 
Mar.,  Scovey,  spotted,  mottled.  1892  SARAH  HEWETT  Pea. 
sant  Sp.  Devon  r  20  Scaitny  =  smeary.  'Go  an'  scrub  thickee 
planche  floor  again  ;  'tez  za  scawvy  I'm  ashamed  tu  zee  'n.' 

tScow1,  stow.  St.  Ol/s.  [Possibly  a.  Du. 
schoiiw  (see  next)  in  an  unrecorded  sense  ;  the  HG. 
etymological  equivalent,  schalle,  has  in  Bavarian 
dialects  the  sense  '  wood  for  coopers,  thin  laths  ' 
(Deulsches  Wb.  s.  v.).]  //.  Strips  of  wood  for 
wattle-work,  barrel-staves,  fixing  thatch,  etc. 

1524-5  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1869)  I.  221  Thai  had  maid  ex- 
penssis  vpoun  the  standand  graith  of  the  commoun  mylnis 
jn  stra,  scowis,  rauchteris,  lyme  [etc.].  \$T$  Aberdeen  Reg. 
XVI.  (Jam.),  Girchtstingis  &  skowis.  1543  Ibid.  XVIII. 
(ibid.),  Tymmei  skowis  Suadene  buirdis,  guirdstingis  and 
boddummis.  1614  Shipping  Lists  of  Dundee  in  Wedder- 
burne  Compt  Buik  (S.  H.  S.)  246  The  said  bark  laitlie  arry  ved 
frome  Melstrand  contenand  .  .  auch  thowsand  barrelhs  of 
Skowie  [Ireaii  Skowis]  &ane  hundreth  pypstalffis.  1705  Sc. 
Ails  Anne  (1824)  XI.  293/2  Knaple,  skows,  hoops,  dutch 
nets,  .shall  be  free  of  custome. 


SCOW2  (skau).  U.S.,  Scotland,  Ireland. 
skow.  [a.  Du.  schonw,  MDu.  schcuwe,  schoude  — 
LG.  schalJe,  HG.  dial,  schalle  punt-pole,  boat  pro- 
pelled by  a  pole  ;  related  to  OS.  scaUian  to  push  (a 
boat)  from  the  shore.  Cf.  Gael,  sgolk.] 

1.   A  large  flat-bottomed  lighter  or  punt. 

1780  JEFFERSON  Corr.  Wks.  1859  I.  =54,  I  have  empowered 


Colonel  Carrington  to  have  twelve  boat's,  scows  or  batteaux, 
built.    1841  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life  in  Land.  I.  22r  Three 


fishers  too,  whose  rude  Annan  voices  1  heard  busy  in  their 
skows  in  the  Gallowbank  Pool.  1848  BARTLETT  Diet. 
Amer.,  Scow... On  Lake  Ontario  they  are  sometimes  rigged 
like  a  schooner  or  sloop,  with  a  lee-board  or  sliding  keel, 
when  they  make  tolerably  fast  sailers.  1861  W.  H.  RUSSELL 
in  Times  4  Apr.,  By  2  o'clock,  .about  8,500  men  were  on 
their  way  to.  .Fortress  Monroe.  They  were  carried  in  12 
large  river  steamers,  some  of  which  tugged  scows  for  horses 
and  artillery.  1877  Lp.  HATHERLF.Yin  LawRep.,  App.  Cases 
II.  842  The  navigation  [on  the  river  Leven]  appears  to  be 
carried  on  in  what  arc  called  scows,  large  barges,  I  suppose 
we  should  call  them.  1878  BRET  HARTE  Hoodlnm  Band 
102  A  long,  low,  sloop-rigged  scow, . .  worked  her  way  out  of 
the  mill-dam  towards  the  Sound.  1880  Antrim  <(•  Down 
Gloss.,  Skcmu,  a  large  flat  barge,  used  to  receive  the  mud 
raised  by  a  dredging  machine.  1884  G.  ALLEN  Strange 
Stories  154  Captain  Pierpoint  arranged  to  take  down  a  scow 
or  flat-bottomed  boat,  laden  with  grain,  from  Milwaukee 
for  the  Erie  Canal.  1909  Times  27  Jan.6/5  For  the  water 
he  would  use  skows  (flat-bottomed  boats)  which  would  also 
be  capable  of  progressing  upon  the  ice. 

2.  Applied  locally  to  a  coracle. 

1825-82  JAMIF.SON,  Skow,  a  small  boat  made  of  willows,  &c. 
covered  with  skins,  Moray. 

3.  altrib.,  as  scow-crew ;  scow-shaped  adj. 

J775  ]•  ADAMS  in  Fain.  Lett.  (1876)  60  Father  Smith 
Prayed  for  our  scow  crew,  I  doubt  not.  1897  Outing 
(U.  S.)  XXIX.  547/1  A  clumsy,  scow. shaped  cattle-boat. 
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Scow  (skau),  v.1  [f.  prec.]  a.  intt:  To  cross 
over  (a  river)  by  means  of  a  scow.  b.  trans,  (See 
quot.  1828-32.) 

1749  W.  DOUGLASS  Summary  I.  460  The  ferry  is  about 
So  rod,  and.  .runs  two  or  three  knots,  scowed  over  in  about 
9  minutes.  1828-32  WEBSTKK,  Scow,  to  transport  in  a  scow. 

ScOW  (skau),  v.2  Naut.  [Of  obscure  origin.] 
trans,  in  To  scow  an  anchor :  on  a  foul  bottom,  to 
bend  the  cable  to  the  crown  and  stop  it  within  the 
ring,  so  that  in  weighing  the  seizing  may  be  broken 
and  the  anchor  tripped.  Hence  Seowed ///.  a. 

1878  D.  KKMP  l\fan.  Yacht  Sailing  366  Scowing  an 
Anchor.  1879  W.  ROSSITER  Diet.  Set.  Terms,  Scowed 
anchor. 

Scowbailker.  J/(?«^(?anda'/a/.).  Alsoskow-, 
skull-.  [Of  obscure  origin.  Adm.  Smyth  (Sailors 
Word-book,  1867)  gives  a  word  scow-banker  with 
the  explanation  '  a  manager  of  a  scow ' ;  but  this  is 
prob.  a  mistake.]  A  loafer  (see  quots.). 

1864  Iloltcn's Slang  Diet. 23-)  S&tnvl!auAer,  a  fellow  who 
loiters  about  the  premises  of  any  one  willing  to  support  him 
without  the  necessity  of  working  for  his  living  ;  a  rogue,  a 
rascal.  Common  at  Melbourne,  Australia.  i866A.MlcHiE 
Retrospects  ff  Prospects  9  (Morris)  A  skull-banker  is  a  species 
of  the  genus  loafer. . .  He  is  a  haunter  of  stations,  and  lives 
on  the  squatters, .  .affecting  to  seek  work  and  determining 
not  to  find  it.  1898  1C.  E.  MORRIS  Austral  English,  Skull- 
banker,  or  ScowoanAcr,  a  slang  name  in  Australia  for  a 
loafer,  a  tramp. 

Hence  Scowbank  v.  intr.,  to  loaf;  also  so.  = 
SCOWBANKEH.  Scow-banking1  ppl.  a. 

1868  B.  BIUERLKY  Fratchiiigtons  iii.  40  If  skeawbankin'  fro 
aleheause  toaleheause  isno'drinkin',  what  is?  1881  CLARK 
RI'SSELL  Sailor's  Sweeth.  I.  ii.  44  A  sprinkling  of  black- 
browed  scowbanks  from  Mediterranean  ports.  1888  She/- 
Jield  Gloss.  Suppl.,  He  s  a  scow-banking  sort  of  fellow  ! 
1901  F.  E.  TAVLOB  Folk  Sf.  S.  Lane.  (E.D.D.),  He  does 
nowt  bu'  skeaw-bank  abeawt  o  day. 

Scowde,  obs.  form  of  SCOLD  v. 
Scowder  (skuu-daj),  sb.  Sc.     Forms  :  8  scow- 
der, soouder,  9  seowdher,  scouther.  [f.  the  vb.] 

1.  Scorching,  slight  burning. 

11774  FERGUSSON  Election.  Poems  (1845)  40  Till,  in  abirn, 
beneath  the  crook  Theyre  sengit  wi'  a  scowder,  To  death 
that  day.  1793  T.  SCOTT  Poems  358  (E.  D.  D.)  Love  has 
gie'n  his  heart  a  scouder.  1816  SCOTT  Black  Dwarf 'vii, 
If  things  be  otherwise  than  weel  wi'  Grace  Armstrong, 
I'se  gie  you  a  sconther,  if  there  be  a  tar-barrel  in  the  five 
parishes. 

2.  Anglo-Irish.  (See  quot.)  lit.  nndy?°-. 

1830-2  \V.  CARLETON  Trails  Ir.  Peas.  (1844)  II.  131 
1  Franky,1  they  would  say,  'is  no  finished  priest  in  the  larnin'; 
he's  but  a  seowdher'.  Now  a  seowdher  is  an  oaten  cake  laid 
upon  a  pair  of  tongs  placed  over  the.  .embers.  ..In  a  few 
minutes  the  side  first  laid  down  is  scorched  :  it  is  then 
turned,  and  the  other  side  is  also  scorched. 

Scowder  (skcm-ctaa),  v.  Sc.  Forms  :  6  skolder, 
skowder,  7  soouther,  8  scouder,  7-  soowther, 
scowder.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  with  the  i6th  c. 
form  skolder  cf.  the  synonymous  SCALDEB  z>.]  a. 
trans.  To  scorch,  burn  slightly,  b.  intr.  To  under- 
go scorching.  Hence  Scowdered///.a.,  scorched; 
also  see  quot.  1781.  Scowdering///.  a.,  scorch- 
ing ;  also  (of  cold,  etc.)  withering,  blighting. 
1508  DUNBAR  Fly  ting  12?  Fy  !  skolderit  skyn,  thow  art  bot 
skyre  and  skrumple.  Ibid.  171.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
II.  534  Hisskowdrit  skyn  wes  blakas  ony  ruke.  1606  UIRNIK 
Kirk  Buriall  (1833)  4  By  scowdring  their  skins  in  the 
Sunne.  1672  Pasquil  on  Stair  Family  in  Bk.  Scotish  Pas- 
guils  (1868)  183  On  shoulder  clap  made  her  Mess  James  em- 
brace, And  lick  the  dreepings  of  his  scouther'd  face,  a  1774 
FEKGUSSON^arwf  r'slnj>le\\\\.  Poems(iSoo)  134  Forweelsne 
trows,.. That  kye  hae  tint  their  milk  wi'  evil  eie,  And  corn 
been  scowder'd  on  the  glowin  kill.  1776  C.  KEITH  Far- 
mer's Ha'  x,  Gude  scoudered  bannocks.  1781  HUTTON 
Tour  to  Caves  (ed.  a)  Gloss.,  Sctnviier'ii,  over-heated  with 
working.^  1799  J.  STRUTHERS Poet.  \Vks.  (1850)  II.  202  Cauld 
winter  wi'  his  scowdering  eye.  1831  Miss  FERRIER  Destiny 
I.  xx,  Your  cook's  not  a  good  hare-dresser..  .After  all,  I 
believe  it's  only  a  little  scowthered.  1856  G.  HENDERSON 
Pop.  Rhymes  Ber~.uick  54  We'll.. send  them  [sc.  witches] 
hame,  To  scouther  forever  in  h— 's  blue  flame !  1873 
STEVENSON  Lett.  (1899)  I.  109  The  snell  an'  scowtbenn' 
norther  blaw  Frae  blae  Brunteelan'. 

Scower,  obs.  form  of  SCOKE,  SCOUR. 

Scowl  (skaul),  si.1  Also  6  scowle,  7  sooul. 
[f.  SCOWL  v.]  A  louring  or  malevolent  look. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  \\.\iii.  12^  The  airwasdirkit  with 
the  fowlis,  That  come.  .With  skryking,  skrymmingand  with 
scowlis,  To  tak  him  in  the  tyde.  1623  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  i.  III.  206, 1  suppose  none  but  a  Queene  could  have  cast 
such  a  scowl,  a  1764  R.  LLOYD  Genius,  Envy  4  Time  g 


sat,  With  all  their  foreheads  drawn  in  Roman  scowls,  ..The 
fierce  triumvirs.  1860  ABP.  THOMSON  Laws  Til.  §  27.  39 
Natural  signs,  as  a  scream  to  express  terror,  a  scowl  for 
hatred.  1909  Black™.  Mag,  Sept.  369/2  He  was  received 
with  scowls  and  curses. 

b.  transf.  Of  clonds,  the  elements,  etc. 
1648  CRASHAW  Delights  of  Musis,   Death  Herrys,   A 
ruddy  storme  whose  scoule  Made  Heavens  radiant  face  looke 
foule.     1878  BROWNING  Poet's  Croisic.  Prol.  2  Sky— what  a 
scowl  of  cloud. 

t  Scowl,  sb.*    U.  S.  Obs.    1  Corrupt  f.  Scow. 

1778  T.  ANBUREY  Trav.  America  (1789)  II.  lix.  278  We 
crossed  the  river  in  scowls,  which  are  flat  bottom  boats,  large 
enough  to  contain  a  waggon  and  horses.  1796  H.  WANSEV 
Jfml,  56  While  our  coachee,  and  all  its  passengers  were  pass- 
ing this  fine  river  in  a  scowl. 


SCOWLING. 

t  Scowl,  sb.Z  dial,  Obs,  Forms :  6  skoole, 
skole,  scowle,  scoule,  8  scoil.  [Cf.  SCOWLES.] 
Rubbish,  debris. 

1538-9  in  R.  N.  Worth  Cal.  Tavhtock  Par.  Rec.  (1887)  17 
Itm  for  Carynge  awaye  of  the  Skoole  there  ijd.  Ibid,  18  Itm 
for  Carynge  oute  of  the  Skole  of  the  churche  ijd  ob.  1561-2 
Ibid.  26  Itm  payed  for  Caryinge  of  Scowle  that  laye  in  the 
churche  yarde  ij*  viijd.  I574~5  I&id.  33  Itm  paid  for  cary- 
adge  awaie  of  the  scoule,  iiijd.  1777  Horx  Subsecivas  38 •_> 
(E.  D.  U.)  Scoil,  rubbish  ;  the  head  of  a  quarry  before  the 
solid  rock  is  reached. 

Scowl  (skaul),  z1.  Forms  :  4  skoul,  5  schoul, 
5-6  scowle,  6  skoule,  6-8  scoul,  6-7  scoule, 
7-  scowl.  [Prob.  of  Scandinavian  origin  ;  cf.  Da. 
skule  of  the  same  meaning.] 

1.  intr.  To  look  with  louring  brows  and  a  malig- 
nant or  threatening  expression  ;  to  look  angry  or 
sullen.     Const,  af,  on,  iipon. 

1340  HAMPOLE  /'r.  COHSC.  2225  Dcvels  sal. .raumpe  on 
hym,  and  skoul,  and  stare,  c  1400  Land  Troy  Book  16158 
Menelaus  hadde  grete  envy  Off  that  queue  Pantasaly,. . 
On  hir  that  tyme  ful  foule  he  schouled  And  seyde:  that 
[etc.].  11440  I'roinfi.  Pnn>.  450/1  Scowle,  wytlie  eyne, 
cl'ffiU/o.  1535  COVKKDALK  Job  xvi.  g  Myne  enemy  skoulcth 
vpon  me  with  his  eyes.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  21  A 
mistres  that  scowles.  1590  SPF.NSER  F.  Q.  n.  ii.  35  lint  with 
bent  lowring  browes,  as  she  would  threat,  She  scould,  and 
fruwnd  with  froward  cpuntenaunce.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //, 
v.  ii.  28  Kuen  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowle  on  Richard.  1702  VALDFN  sEsop  (it  Crt.  viii.  33 
Shall  I  [sc.  Phoebus]  the  universe  benight.  .Because  you 
[sc.  an  owl]  rail  and  scoul.  1803  JANK  POKTFR  T/iat/e/.-its 
i,  His  brow  scowled.  1828  SCOTT  /'.  jl/.  Perth  xiii,  Albany 
scowk-d,  but  was  silent.  1856  E.MF.RSON  Eng.  Traits, 
Wealth  Wks.  (IJohn)  II.  71  Whether  it  were  not  possible  to 
make  a  spinner  that  would  not  rebel,  nor  mutter,  nor  scowl, 
nor  strike  for  wages?  1882  B.  D.  \V.  RAMSAY  Recoil.  Mil. 
SOT.  I.  vi.  119  We  met  many  disbanded  soldiers,,  .but 
beyond  scowling  at  us  they  did  us  no  harm. 

b.  To  be  exhibited  or  expressed  frowningly  or 
\\ith  a  scowl,   poet,  or  rhetorical. 

1719  YOUNG  Rmiris  i.  i,  A  sullen  gloom  Scowls  on  his  brow, 
and  marks  him  thro' the  dusk.  1812  CKABBL;  Tales  xv.  296 
Amazement  scowlM  upon  his  clouded  face.  1824  W.  IRVING 
T.  Trav.  I.  89  A  menace  scowled  upon  the  brow. 

2.  transf.  andyT^.  Of  inanimate  things  (sometimes 
personified) :  To  assume  a  gloomy,  forbidding,  or 
threatening  aspect. 

1587  CHURCH  YARD  Worthies  of  IVales'N  s,)  When . ,  Clowdes 
waxc  cleere,  that  now  doth  loure  and  skoule.  1622  MAIHU-; 
tr.  Alonarfs  Guzman  d*Alf.  i.  56  What  squint-ey'd  Starre 
hath  scowl'd  vpon  me?  1695  BLACKMOKE  Fr.  ArtJt,  \.  312 
The  Day  returns,  the  Heav  ns  no  longer  scowl.  1783  Cow- 
PICR  Task  in.  541  Not  so  when  winter  scowls.  Assistant  art 
Then  acts  in  nature's  office.  1846  KEBLK  Lyra  ///«0c.(iS73) 
16  Fret  ting  cares  scowl  far  aloof.  1905  J.  B.  FIRTH  Highways 
of  Derbyshire  168  The  edge.. scowls  down  upon  a  bleak 
Staffordshire  moorland. 

3.  trans,  in  nonce-uses.     To  send  forth  with  a 
scowl ;   to  express  with  a  scowl. 

1667  MILTON  /'.  £..  n.  491  As  when,  .the  dusky  clouds. . 
o'respread  Heavn's  chearful  face,  the  lowring  Element 
Scowls  ore  the  darkn'd  lantskip  Snow,  or  showre.  1757 
GRAY  Bard  u.  iii,  Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl  A  baleful 
smile  upon  their  baffled  Guest. 

Hence  Scowliujf  vbl,  s/>.     Also  Scowler. 

1575  Gammer Gwrton  i.  i,  There  is  howlynge  and  scowlyng, 
all  cast  in  adumpe,  With  whewling  and  pewling.  1858 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant.  Breakf.-T.  viii.  (1859)  188, 1  had  rather 
meet  three  of  the  scowlers  than  one  of  the  smilers. 

Scowld.e,  Scowle:  see  SCOLD,  SCALE  sbJ- 

t  Scowled,  a.     ?  Striped. 

(-1440  Promp,  Parv.  450/1  Scowlyd,  radiatus. 

Scowles,  sb.  pi.  dial.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  cf. 
SCOWL  j<$.3]  (Also  scowl-holes.}  See  quots.  Hence 
Scowle  v.  j'ntr.j  (of  mine-workings)  to  cave  in. 

1835  4//i  Rep.  Dean  Forest  Comm.  3  The  excavations, 
provincially  called  Scowles,  which  exist  in  many  parts  of  the 
Forest,  have  evidently  been  made  for  the  purpose  and  in  the 
course  of  getting  out  the  ore.  1884  N.  $Q.  Ser.  vi.  X.  288 
The  word  applied  to  the  actual  quarries  is  usually  scowl- 
holes,  Scowles  having  become  a  place-name  in  several 
localities.  iBgoGfoiiC.  Gloss,,  Scowles.  .A  very  common  word 
here  [i.e.  Forest  of  Dean]  for  the  sides  of  workings  in  coal 
or  iron  mines  falling  in.  The  miners  say  '  scowling  in  '. 

ScOW'lful,  a.  nonce-ivd.  [f.  SCOWL  so.  -t--FUL.] 
Full  of  or  characterized  by  scowling. 

1881  F.  T.  PALGRAVE  Vis.  England  278  The  musket 
gripp'd  ;  the  brow  firm  set ;  a  scowlful  smile  of  joy. 

Scowling  (skau'lin),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCOWL  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  scowls ;  having  a  sullen  or  malignant 
expression  of  countenance. 

1552  HULOET,  Skowlyng  of  countenaunce,  supcrciliosits. 
1577  KENDALL  Flov>ersof  Epigr.  15  b.  Then  euery  skowlyng 
scholemaster  would  read  with  harshie  voyce  Thy  verse. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\.  (Sommer)  125  But  Miss. .came 
with  skowling  eyes  to  deliuer  a  slauering  good  morrow  to 
the  two  Ladies.  ci6i8  MORYSON  I  tin.  iv.  (1003)  290  The 
Conversation  of  gentlemen  is  very  Austere,  full  of  scowling 
gravity.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  158 
Daughters,  who  surveyed  her  with  scouling,  frightened  alien- 
tion.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xviti,  Prue  had  a 
peculiar  scowling  expression  of  countenance.  1871  DIXON 
Ton-er  III.  viii.  75  A  young  man.. with  sickly  face  and 
scowling  brow, 
b.  transf. 

1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  vji.  xiii.  19  Or  on  the  scharp  craggy 
rochishie, ..  Wyth  hingand  hewis  andmony  askpwland  bra. 
1583  T.  WATSON  Poems  (Arb.)  114  What  scowling  cloudes 
haue  ouercast  the  skie.  1717-46  THOMSON  Summer  1124 
In  rueful  gaze  The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye.  1871  BLACKIE  Lays  Highl.  2  Wilt 
thou  change  the  smiling  Erin  For  the  scowling  Pictlah  skies  ? 
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Hence  Scowlingly  adv.*  with  a  scowling  face. 
*755  in  JOHNSON.     1838  Frasers  Mag,  XVIII.  32  The., 
beldame . .  scowlingly  opened  the  door. 

Scowlke,  Scowmar  :  see  SCULK,  SCUHMEK. 

Scowmfet(e,Scowner:  see SCOMFIT, SCUNNER. 

Scowpve,  Scowrge  :  see  SCOOP,  SCOURGE. 

Scowry,  var.  SCAURIE  ;  obs.  f.  SCOURY. 

Scowse,  var.  SCTSE,  aphetic  f.  excuse  vb, 

Scowt^e,  Scowth  :  see  SCOUT,  SCOUTH. 

Scoyer,  Scoymes,  -ous :  see  SQUIRE,  SQUAI- 
MOUS.  Scoyr,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SCORE. 

Scr-.    1.  While  as  a  general  rule  an  initial  sc-  or 
sk-  in  a  mod.Eng.  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 
not  of  OE.  origin  (OE.  sc-  being  normally  repre-   I 
sented,  in  dialects  as  well  as  in  standard  English, 
by  MO,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  rule  applies  to 
the  combination  scr-.     The  modern  representation 
of  OE.  scr-  in  dialects  varies  between  (Jr-),  (Jar-), 
(3r")>  and  (sr")»  and  there  is  some  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  in  some  localities  it  normally  becomes 
(skr-).     Several  words  of  undoubted  OE.  descent 
(there  being  no  corresponding  form  in  Scandinavian) 
have  in  ME.  or  in  mod.E.  two  parallel  forms  with 
(Jr-)   and   (skr-)  respectively:    e.g.  shred,  screed, 
from  OE.  scrcade\    shrew,  dial,  screw,  from  OE. 
scrfawa  ;  ME.  screpe  and  schreape,  from  OE.  sere- 
pan  to  scrape.     The  same  variation  of  the  initial 
consonant   appears  in  some   other   words,  which 
have   not   been   found   in   OE.,  but  which  have 
Teut.  cognates:  scream,  ME.  Q\<->Q schreame ;  scram 
and  shram  dial,  to  benumb,  to  paralyse  (cf.  OE.    | 
scrimman  of  similar  meaning) ;   shrog  and  scrog  I 
dial.,  a  bush.     As  the  combination  (skr-),  unlike 
the  Midland  (sr-),  is  consistent  with  the  articula-   j 
tory  habits  of  standard  English,  somedialectal  forms   i 
with  this  beginning  have  found  their  way  into  the    | 
literary  language ;    in  one  instance  (screed*  shred]    \ 
an  OE.  word  with  scr-  survives  in  two  parallel    ' 
forms  with  differentiation  of  meaning.     In  view  of  ' 
these  facts,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  there  is  suffi-    j 
cient  ground  for  the  usual  assumption  of  Scandina- 
vian origin  for  words  like  scrape,  which  existed  in 
OE.  (scrapiati]  as  well  as  in  ON.  (skrapa}. 

2.  Many  Eng.  words  beginning  with  scr-  agree 
more  or  less  closely  in  meaning  with  other  words    j 
differing  from  them  in  form  only  by  the  absence  of 
the  initial  st      Examples  of  such  pairs  are  crab 
(apple),  scrab;  erag(\\ez\C)tscrag\  cratnble, scram-   \ 
ble\  cranch*  scranch;  cratch,  scratch'*  crawl,  scrawl   I 
(v.1);    creak,  screak  \   crimple,  scrimple;    cringe,    I 
scringe ;    croak,   scroak    (dial.) ;   crump,   scrttmp;    \ 
crumple,     scrumple  •     cntrii'/t,    scrunch ;     crush,    ; 
scrush    (dial.).      It   does    not   appear   that   these 
coincidences   are  due  to  any   one   general   cause 
(see  the   articles   on    the    several   words),  but   it    | 
is  probable  that  the   existence  of  many  pairs  of 
synonyms  with  scr-  and  cr-  produced  a  tendency  to    [ 
change  cr-,  in  words  expressive  of  sounds  or  physi- 
cal movements,  into  scr-  so  as  to  render  the  word    j 
echoic  or  phonetically  symbolic ;  apparent  exam-    | 
pies  a.rescrawlvb.1,  scranch,  scrunch, scringe, scroak. 

For  other  instances  in  dialects  see  Wright  En?.  Dial. 
Gram.  §  323,  where  examples  are  also  given  of  parallel  forms 
with  (sk,  kj  before  a  vowel  or  (w). 

Scraa,  variant  of  SCRAW. 

Scrab  (skraeb),  sbj-   Sc.  and  north.      Also  6 
skrab.     [Prob.  of  Scandinavian  origin :    cf.   Sw.    i 
dial,  skrabba  of  the  same  meaning,  Sw.  scrabha   \ 
sea-scorpion.]   The  crab  or  wild  apple  =-  CRAB  s&.*    j 
Also  attrib.,  as  scrab-apple,  scrab-tree. 

1467-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  92  Pro  ij  bus.  de 
Scrabbez  emp.  pro  verius  inde  fiend.,  xxijrf.    1513  DOUGLAS 
JEncis  vn.  iii.  18  Braid  trunschouris  dyd  thai  tylI..Wyth 
wyld  scrabbis  and  wther  frutis  large.   1528-0  Durham  Ace.    j 
Rolls  (Surtees}  163  Scrabstre  medow.    15611  TURNER  He rbal    \ 
11.  47  Malus  Sylvestris  in  Englyshe  in  the  Southe  countre,    ! 
a  Crab  tre,  in  y"  North  countre  a  Scrabtre.    1587  Wills  <$•  Inv.    \ 
N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  157,  iiij  mells  for  brusing  of  skrabbes,  61.     j 
1595  DUNCAN  App.  Etym.  (E.  D.  S.),  I'nfdo.fructusarbutit,    \ 
a  scrab-aple.    1894  Northumbld,  Gloss.^  Scrab-apple. 

t  Scrab,  sb?    Sc.   Obs.    [Cf.   SCRUB  sb*\    In   | 
plural,  '  Stumps  of  heath  or  roots*  (Jam.). 

1768  Ross  Helenore  I.  20  A  hail  half  mile  she  had  at  least 
to  gang,  Thro'  birus  an'  pits  an'  scrabs,  and  heather  lang. 

Scrab  (skrseb),  v.  Obs,  exc.  dial.  Also  5  skrab. 
[a.  Du.  schrabben  :  allied  to  SCRAPE  z>.] 

1.  trans.  To  scratch,  claw,    lit,  and_/?f. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xxxix.  (Arb.)  106  Reyner.  .stode 
aboue  the  wynde  skrabbing  and  casting  wyth  his  feet  the 
duste  [orig.  boven  ivijnds  staen  scrabben  in  dat  slof}.  >8o8 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXVI.  HI  The  police  of  the 
metropolis  is  already  curious,  .enough  :  without  employing 
new  ferrets  to  scrab  the  remaining  pleasures  out  of  their 
skulking-holes.  1823  MOOR  Suffolk  IVords  s.v.,  A  dog  scrabs 
a  rabbit  from  its  burrough.  >88o  Antrim  <$•  Down  Gloss. 
s.v.,  The  cat  near  scrabbed  his  eyes  out. 

2.  To  snatch,  grab. 

1890  P.  H.  EMERSON  Wild  Life  on  Tidal  Water  xxiii. 
100  When  we  see  them  Tom  Taylors  [i.e.  Stormy  Petrels] 
we  bcnib  the  nets  in  quick  as  we  can. 


Hence  Scrabbed  ///.  a.,  scratched;  also  in 
scrabbed  eggs  (see  quot.)-  Scra'blriag  vbl,  sb. 

a  1825  FORBV  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Scrabbcd-eggs^  a  lenten 
dish,  composed  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  chopped  and  mixed, 
with  a  seasoning  of  butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  1880  S.  LAKK- 
MAN  Kaffir-Land  13  That  small  garden.. was  overrun  with 
weeds  and  scarred  with  poultry  scrabbings.  1890  Daily 
News  20  Nov.  5/1  Small  need  was  paid  in  those  days  to 
scrabbed  face  and  bleeding  hands. 

Scrabble  (skne-b'l),  sb.    [f.  SCRABBLE  #.]    A 

scrawling  character  in  writing,  hence,  a  document 
composed  of  such  characters.  Also,  a  picture  com- 
posed of  or  characterized  by  careless  or  hastily- 
executed  line-work. 

1842  P.  F.  TYTLER  in  Burgon  A/ew.  xiv.  (1859)  311  Pfire- 
grine's  letters  they  could  read,  but  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk., 
defied  them  ..with  her  fearful  scrabbles.  1862  Miss  YONGE 
Countess  Kate  i,  With  some  peaked  scrabbles  and  round 
whirls  intended  for  smoke.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk., 
Scrabble,  a  badly  written  log.  1881  RUSKIN  in  igtk  Cent. 
Oct.  $17  Yesterday,  .came  to  me  from  the  Fine  Art  Society, 
a  series  of  twenty  black  and  white  scrabbles.  1908  Athe- 
nxum  ii  Apr.  457/2  A  composition  of  some  grace,  but  much 
of  it  executed  in  a  scrabble  of  lines  which  wants  repose. 

Scrabble  (skne'b'l),  vt  Also  7  scrable.  [a. 
I)u.  schrabbelen  (in  sense  2  ;  for  sense  i  cf.  schrab- 
belaar  *  bad  writer,  scrawler ',  Verdam),  frequenta- 
tive of  schrabben  SCRAB  z».] 

1.  intr.  To  make  marks  at  random;  to  write  in 
rambling  or  scrawling  characters;  toscrawl,  scribble. 

1337  BIBLE  (Matthew's)  i  Sam.  xxi.  13  And  he..raued  in 
their  handes  and  scrabled  on  the  dores  of  the  gate.  [So 
1611.]  1625  [cf.  SCRABBLKD///.  «.].  a  1628  PRESTON  Serni. 
bcf.  His  Majestie  (1630)  86  We  reckon  men  mad.  .when  they 
scrabble  vpun  the  walls.  1854  Miss  A.  E.  BAKER  Northampt. 
Gloss.,  Scrabble^  to  write  in  an  uncouth  and  unsightly  man- 
ner; to  make  unmeaning  marks,  as  boys  often  do  with  chalk 
on  a  wall  or  gate,  a  1889  in  baring-Gould  &  Sheppard 
Songs  of  West  (1905)  67  So  with  his  finger  dipp'd  in  blood, 
He  scrabbled  on  the  stones. 

b.  trans.  To  write  or  depict  (something)  in  a 
scrawling  manner ;  also,  to  scrawl  upon  (something) . 

1856  Miss  YOXGE  Daisy  Chain  \\.  v.  (1879)  3^>  *  ^° scra^" 
ble  down  things  that  tease  me  by  running  in  my  head,  when 
I  want  to  clear  my  brains.  1857  H.  MILLER  Sch.  fy  Schm. 
ii.  21  One  of  my  first  attempts  at  a  work  of  art  was  to  scrab- 
ble his  initials  with  my  fingers,  in  red  paint,  on  the  house- 
door.  1883  Spectator  5  May  557  Technically  the  painting 
is  better.. though  the  white  ruff  of  the  collie  could  be  im- 
proved by  being  toned  down,  and  not  being  scrabbled  about 
so  much.  1894  Corn/till  Mag.  June  635  The  face  of  the 
cliff  is. .  scrabbled  all  over  with  marks  of  men's  hands  making 
homes  for  themselves  in  the  living  rock. 

2.  intr.  Of  an  animal :  To  scratch  about  hurriedly 
with  the  claws  or  paws ;  hence,  of  a  person,  to 
scratch  cr  scrape  about  with  the  hands  or  feet. 

1600  SURFLKT  Country  Farm  i.  xv.  93  Cast  out.. fresh 
straw  right  oner  against  the  barne,  where  the  pullen  vse  to 
scrabble.  1668  }.  HOWE  Blessedn.  Righteous  xiii.  240  Tis 
a  low,  Dunghil  spirit ;  fit  for  nothing  but  to  rake,  and  scrab- 
ble in  the  dirt.  1863  WOOD  in  Intell.  Ofaerv.  IV.  22  The 
mole,  .then  scrabbled  about  until  he  came  upon  the  rest  of  the 
worm.  1896  KIPLING  Seven  Seas  74  Gangs  of  the  prying  gull 
That  shriek  and  scrabble  on  the  river  hatches.  195)0  ELINOR 
GLYN  Vis.  Elizabeth  (1906)  62  Upon  which  Victorine  looked 
coy,  and  began  scrabbling  with  her  toes  on  the  parquet. 
b  trans.  To  make  scratching  movements  with. 

1890  W.  H.  POLLOCK  in  Longm.  blag.  Aug.  406  The 
parrot ..  scrabbled  his  beak  on  the  edge  of  his  food -can. 

3.  intr.  Of  a  person :  To  scramble  on  hands  and 
feet;  to  stumble  or  struggle  along;  lit,  and(/£r. ; 
also  occas.  of  an  animal.     Now  somewhat  rare. 

1638  2nd  Relat.  Accidents  Wydecombe  23^  Then  presently 
the  rest  of  the  people  scrabled  forth  the  Church  as  well  as 
they  could.  1666  BUNVAN  Grace  Abound1.  §  198, 1  did  liken 
myself,  .unto,  .a  child  that  was  fallen  into  a  mill-pit,  who, 
though  it  could  make  some  shift  to  scrabble  and  sprawl 
in  the  water,  yet  [etc.].  1678  —  rilgr,  Progr.  I.  167 
Little-faith  came  to  himself,  and  getting  up  made  shift  to 
scrabble  on  Ins  way.  1738  Universal  Spectator  ii  Nov.  3/3 
The  Hog  had  scrabbled  up  Stairs,  shook  the  Child  out  of 
its  blankets,  [and]  kill'd  it.  1742  WESLEY  Extr.  Jrnl.  i  Mar. 
(1749)  32  The  boat. .  was  driven  down  among  the  rocks:  on 
one  of  which  we  made  shift  to  scrabble  up.  1774  J.  ADAMS 
in  Fnm.  Lett.  (1876)  12  One  member  of  the  General  Court, 
he  said,  as  they  came  down  stairs  after  their  dissolution  at 
Salem  said  to  him,  'Though  we  are  killed,  we  died  scrab- 
bling, did  not  we  ? '  1812  J.  HKNRY  Camp.  agst.  Quebec  115 
Scrabbling  out  of  the  cavity,  without  assistance.  1854  Miss 
A.  E.  BAKER  Northampt.  Gloss.  s.v,,  I  have  hard  work 
to  get  a  living,  but  I  hope  I  shall  manage  to  scrabble  on. 
1894  DLACKMORE  Perlycross  xxxvi,  A  dozen  or  so  of  poor 
creatures, . .  too  tipsy  to  battle  with  the  wind, . .  wallowed  upon 
sacks,  and  scrabbled  under  the  stanchion-boards,  where  the 
gaiety  [of  the  Fair]  had  been.  1900  F.  T.  BULLEN  Idylls  of 
Sea  184  The  poor  possessors  of  only  a  four-oared  galley  hope 
to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  lugger,  so  that  they  may  quit 
scrabbling  along  the  shores. 

4.  trans.  To  scratch  or  rake  (something)  ///,  off, 
out,  etc.   hurriedly;    to  obtain   by  scratching  or 
raking  about. 

1657  BUNYAN  V 'indie.  Gospel  Truths  (1862)  II.  203  How 
dost  thou  run  about  the  bush,  seeking  to  scrabble  up  an 
answer.  1658  F.  OSBORNE  Trad,  Mem.  K.  Jas.  85  The 
King,  .casting  himselfe  upon  the  heap  scrabled  out  the 
quantity  of  2  or  3  hundred  poundes.  1808  Sporting  Mag. 
XXXII.  82  The  wool,  with  part  of  the  skin  scrabbled  off. 
1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  121  The  snow  had  been  scrab- 
bled up  by  the  puffed  hands  in  the  death  agony.  1899  F.  T. 
BULLKN  Way  Navy  95  The  trimmers  must  lie  flat  and  scrab- 
ble the  coal  away  as  fast  as  it  is  pelted  down.  1905  E.  NES- 
BIT  Amulet  i.  in  Strand  Mag.  May  587/2  It  scrabbled  a 
hasty  hole  in  the  sand. 


5.  intr.  To  struggle  or  scram  bley^  (something). 

1698  VANBRUGH  Prov.  Wife  in.  (1709)  32  That  Phantome 
of  Honour,  which  Men  in  every  Age  have  so  contemn  'd, 
they  have  thrown  it  amongst  the  Women  to  scrabble  for. 
1861  C.  C.  ROBINSON  Dial.  Leeds  399  A  generous  juvenile 
'scrammles'  a  handful  'o'  peis\  which  are  instantly  'scrab- 
bled' for. 

Scrabbled  (skne-b'ld),  ///.  a.   [f.  SCRABBLE  v. 

+  -ED  !.]  Inscribed  with  scrawling  characters, 
written  in  a  scrawling  style. 

1625  JACKSON  Orig.  Unbelief  'xlvii.  425  [They]  frame  such 
compositions  of  sacred  lines,  as  men  in  phren/ie..do  out  of 
scrabled  walls  or  painted  cloaths.  1857  H.  MILLER  Sch.  $ 
Sckm.  vii.  i4T  The  blank  spaces  were  occupied  with  deplor- 
ably scrabbled  couplets.  1880  WEBB  Goethe's  Faust  n.  iv. 
101  A  scrabbled  parchment,  signed  and  sealed. 

t  Scra'bblement.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SCRABBLE 
v.  +  -MENT.]  Writing  of  a  rambling  character  like 
that  of  a  madman. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confnt.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  219  Of 
the  departed  Saints  Patronage,  wee  reade  not,  but  in  the 
scrablements  of  the  lesuites. 


Scrabbling  (skra-blirj),?'^/.^.  [-ixd.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  SCRABBLE  ;  also,  an  instance  of  this. 

1582  STANVHURST^W^/V  iv.  (Arb.)  1  16  Al  they  the  like  poste 
haste  dyd  make,  with  scarboro  scrabbling.  1631  BOLTON 
Comf.  Affl.  COHSC.  xiv.  (1635)  74  Such..  speeches  are  but  as 
so  many  catches  and  scrabbling^  of  a  man  over  head  in  water. 
a  1650  P.  FLETCHER  Father's  Test,  (1670)  20  They  were  sud- 
denfy  frighted  by  some  noise  (perhaps  the  scrabhng  of  their 
cat  or  dog). 

Scrabe  (skr^b).  Sc.xn&north.  Also  7  skrabe, 
9  scraib.  [a.  Da.  scrabe,  ad.  Fseroese  skrdpur;  cf. 
next.]  The  Manx  Shearwater,  Puffinus  anglontm. 

1676  J.  S.  tr.  Debcs"  Descr.  Fxroe  ii.  144  The  other  eatable 
Sea  Fowls  are  found  in  great  quantities.  .,  namely  the 
Skrabe  [etc.j.  Ibid.  145  The  Skrabe  builds,  .underlie 
Earth,  scraping  with  its  Beak  and  Claws,,  .whence  it  is 
called  Skrabe.  1886  EncycL  Brit.  XXI.  781  note,  Scraib 
and  Scraber  are  also  used  [for  the  Shearwater]  hi  Scotland. 

Scraber(skr^'*b3j).  Sc,  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  in 
Gaelic  sgrabair.  Cf.  prec.]  A  name  for  the  Black 
Guillemot,  Uria  Grylle,  and  the  Manx  Shearwater, 
Pitffintts  anglorum. 

1698  M.  MARTIN  Voy.  St.  Kilda{  1749)  30  The  Scraber  [the 
fclack  Guillemot,  Una  Grylle]t  so  called  in  St.  Kilda.  1768 
PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  II.  412.  185*  MACGILLIVRAY  Brit. 
Birds  V.  441  Puffinus  Anglorum,  The  Manx  Shearwater. 
..Scrabe.  Scraber.  1857  F.  O.  MORRIS  Hist*  Brit.  Birds 
VI.  33  Black  Guillemot.  Common  Scraber. 

1*  ScrabrOUU.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  corrupt  form 
(see  Diefenbach)  of  L.  ci'abrdn-ern,  crdbro  hornet.] 

1388  WVCLIF  Exod.  xxiii.  28  And  Y  serial  sende  out  bifore 
scrabrouns  [1382  slynggynge  flies,  Vulg.  crabrones\. 

Scrac(o)n,  obs.  forms  of  SCRATCH. 
Scrae   (skr/),  sd.1    St.     Also  scray,   skrae. 
[?  Subst.  use  of  SCRAE  «.] 

1.  A  diminutive  or  skinny  person. 

1803  JAMIKSON  in  Scott  Minstrelsy  III.  363  [To  a  crying 
child],  Lie  still,  ye  skrae.  1833  LOCKHART  Reg.  Dalton  \u. 
ii.  III.  no  Yon  poor  shaughlin*  in-kneed  bit  scray  of  a  thing  ! 
1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Stormed  (1827)  136  Lean  skraes 
o'  men. 

2.  'A  shrivelled  old  shoe*  (Jam.). 

1721  KELLY  Sc,  Prov.  251  Mickle  Sorrow  comes  to  the 
Screa,  e'er  the  Heat  come  to  the  Tea  [-  toe].  Spoken  when 
one  holds  his  Shoe  to  the  Fire  to  warm  his  Foot. 

Scrae  (skr/),  sb.*  Orkney  and  Shetland,  [a. 
ON.  skretS  dried  fish.]  Dried  fish.  Also  scrae-fah. 

1806  P.  NEILL  Tour  Orkney  $  Shetl.  78  The  gables  of  the 
cottages  here,  were..  hung  round  with  hundreds  of  small 
coalfish,  .  .strung  upon  spits,  and  exposed  to  dry,  without 
salt.  The  fishes  dried  in  this  manner  are  called  scrae-fish. 
-  Scrae  (skrfj,  a.  Sc*  Also  ekrae.  [?  a.  LG. 
schrae,  schra,  schrade^  etc.  (see  Grimm  s.v.  schrade) 
lean,  dried  up,  shrivelled.]  Thin,  lean.  Also 
Comb,  scrae-shanked  a. 

1822  HOGG  Three  Perils  of  Man  II.  vii.  232  The  skrae- 
shankit  Laidlaws.  1898  L.  E.  HAMILTON  Mawkin  of  the 
Flow  xviii.  241  This  skrae-shankit  laddie. 

Scrae,  var.  SCREE  Sc.  and  north^  debris  of  rock. 

Scrafis(O;h,  -flash,  etc.:  see  SCUAYFISH. 

Scrag  (skrseg),  sb.1  Also  6  skrag,  skragge, 
8  scraig,  scragg.  [As  the  senses  are  those  of  the 
older  CHAG  sb?  (and  sbty,  it  is  probable  that  this 
is  an  alteration  of  that  word,  due  to  some  feeling 
of  phonetic  expressiveness. 

The  senses  below  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  pur  quots.  ;  the  order  of  arrangement  in  CRAG 
so.2  is  prob.  in  accordance  with  that  of  development.] 

1.  A  lean  person  or  animal.  (In  depreciatory  use.) 
Cf.  CRAG  sb.%  (which  occurs  only  in  Uoall). 

1542  UDALL  Erastn.  Apoph.  270,!  feare.  .yonder  same  spare 
slendre  skragges  and  pale  salowe  coloured  whooresconnes 
[orig.  \j.gracilns  illos  ac  Pallidos\.  1582  STANVHURST^£"«m 
in.  (Arb.)  89  We  beheld  a  windbeaten  hard  shrimp,  With 
lanck  wan  visadge,..A  meigre  leane  rake..  When  the  skrag 
had  marcked  [etc.].  ci6ooLtfsfsDoin.iv.  v,  You  see  I  am  but 
a  scrag,  my  Lord  ;  my  legs  are  not  of  the  biggest.  1602  DEKKER 
Satirom.\i^  b,  Horace  was  a  goodly  Corpulent  Gentleman, 
and  not  so  leane  a  hollow-cheek  t  Scrag  as  thou  art.  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents  66  The  elder  sort  of  them  are  rough,  hard, 
thinne  and  leane  scragges,  ..  nothing  but  skinne  and  bone. 
c  1815  SCOTT  in  Lockhart  (1837)  III.  379  May  be  some  bird 
had  whispered  Daisy  (his  charger]  that  I  had  been  to  see  the 
grand  reviews  at  Paris  on  a  little  scrag  of  a  Cossack,  while 
my  own  gallant  trooper  was  left  behind.  1845  S.  JUDD 
Margaret  \\.  v.  (1881)  255  We  are  going  to  catch  every 
scrag  that  comes  this  way  from  the  Pest. 


SCRAG. 

2.  The  lean  and  inferior  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton 
(or    veal).     Also   (earlier)    scrag-end   (also   used 
lransf.\     Cf.  crag-end,  CHAG  $b.~  3. 

a  1644  QUARLFS  Virgin  Widow  v,  i,  The  Devil!  a  bit  of 
meat  have  I  gotten  these  nine  dayes,  but  once  a  leane  scrag 
end  of  a  Neck  of  Mutton.  1718  £,  Shorn]  Comfl.Honsciv. 
29  To  dress  a  Neck  of  Mutton.  Take  the  best  End.. and 
cut  it  into  Stakes..:  Take  the  Scrag-End  of  the  Mutton, 
break  it  in  pieces  [etc.].  1747  MKS.  GI.ASSE  Cookery  ii.  33 
A  Leg  of  Mutton . . :  Or  a  fine  Neck,  with  the  Scraig  cut  off. 
Ibid,  35  Shalot-Sauce  for  a  Scraig  of  Mutton  boiled.  1752 
FIELDING  Amelia,  \\  ii,  They  sat  down.,  to  a  scrag  of  mutton 
and  broth.  (11754  —  Fathers  in.  i,  I  may  not  marry  whom 
I  please,  but  must  have  crammed  down  my  throat  some., 
scrag  end  of  a  woman  of  quality.  1769  MRS.  RAKFALU  F.ng. 
Hoitsckpr.  (1778)  61  Cut  a  scrag-end  of  a  neck  of  veal  in 
pieces.  Ibid.  63  Take  a  scrap  of  veal  [etc.].  1771  MKS. 
HAYWOOD  AVw  Present  32  Boil  the  scragg  an  hour  before 
you  put  in  the  other  end  [of  the  neck].  1820  I, AMIS  l-'.lia 
Ser.  T.  Chrisfs  f/osf>.,  In  lieu  of. .  our  scanty  mutton  scrags 
on  Fridays.. he  had  his  hot  plate  of  roasted  veal.  1837 
HOOD  Hymeneal  Retrospect,  i.  viii,  That  neck,  not  a  swan 
could  excel  it  in  grace,.  .Though  now  a  grave  'kerchief  you 
properly  place,  To  conceal  the  scrag-end  of  your  charm:, ! 
1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xix,  Lady  MacScrew.  .serves 
up  a  scrag -of-mut ton  on  silver.  1874  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Master 
of  Grcylands  xxxi,  I  could  only  get  the  scrag  end  this 
morning,  aunt :  the  best  end  was  sold. 

3.  The  neck  (of  a  sheep).     Cf.  CRAG  sb.'~  3. 
1842  BISCHOFF  Woollen  Maimf.  (1862)  11.384  The  scrag 

or  neck  should  be  strong  and  masculine.  1869  Daily  Ncivs 
1  Aug.,  The  judges  thought  the  breed  much  improved,  bolh 
in  their  scrags  and  general  symmetry. 

4.  stang.  The  neck  (of  a  human  being). 

[1756 :  ?  Implied  in  SCRAG  ?'.  i.]  1829  Vidocq's  Mem,  IV. 
266,  I  adwiseyou  to  nose  on  your  pals,,  .that'll  be  the  best 
vay  To  save  your  scrag.  1847  C.  BRONTE  Jane  Eyre  xxxvii, 
I  have  your  little  pearl  necklace  at  this  moment  fastened 
round  my  bronze  scrag  under  my  cravat.  1857  '  DUCANGE 
ANGLICUS'  Vulgar  Tongue  43  And  you  must  sport. .a  yel- 
low wipe  tied  loo^ily  Round  your  scrag.  1887  HENLEY  Vil- 
loifs  Straight  Tip  27  Until  the  squeezer  nips  your  scrag. 

6.  Scrag-whale,  a  finner-whale  of  the  sub-family 
Agaphelin&)  esp.  Agaphelus  gibbosus,  common  in 
the  North  Atlantic  ;  so  also  "^scrag-tail  whale. 

1701  C.  WOLI.EY  Jrnl.  New  York  (1860)  39  A  Scrag-tail 
Whale.  1723  DUDLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIII.  258  The 
Scrag  Whale  is  near  a-kin  to  the  Fin-back,  but,  instead  of  a 
Fin  upon  his  Back,  the  Ridge  of  the  After-part  of  his  Back  is 
scragged  with  half  a  Dozen  KnobsorNuckles.  18350.  MAC  v 
Hist.  Nantucket  r.  ii.  28  A  whale,  of  the  kind  called  'scragg  ', 
came  into  the  harbor.  1850  GRAY  Catal,  Mammalia  Brit. 
Mns.  I.  18  Balxna  gibbosa.  The  Scrag  Whale. 

Scrag  (skneg),  sb.-  Now  chiefly  dial.  [Of 
obscure  origin  :  cf.  SHRAG,  SCROG,  SHROG  sds.] 

1.  A  stump  of  a  tree  ;  also,  a  rough  projection  (on 
a  pole,  trunk,  or  stump  of  a  tree,  rock,  etc.). 


i  Cliffe  to  Seas  he  fell.  1574  R.  SCOT  Hop  Garden  30  It 
cry  necessarie  that  your  Poales  be  streyght  without 
scrags  or  knobbes.  1855  CAHLYLK  Misc.  Ess.  (1857)  IV.  346 
His  wish  was,.. Only  liberty  to  cut,  of  scrags  and  waste 
wood,  what  would  suffice  for  his  charring-purposes,  in  those 
wild  forests.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xviii.  174  It  was 
a  rough  part,  all  hanging  stone,  and  heather,  and  bit  scrags 
of  birchwood.  1890  Clone.  Gloss.,  Scrag,  a  crooked,  forked 
branch.  1894  BLACKMORE  Perlycross  xvi,  He  took  the 
springy  spar  of  ash.. and  getting  a  good  purchase  against 
a  scrag  of  flint,  brought  the  convexity  of  his  pole  to  bear  on 
the  topmost  jag  of  boulder. 
2.  Rough,  rocky  and  barren  ground. 
1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.\\\\.\.  11.359  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
found  it  scrag  and  quagmire  ;  and  left  it  what  the  Tourist 
sees.  Ibid.  ix.  iii.  II.  426  Fields  grew  green  again,  desolate 
scrubs  and  scrags  yielding  to  grass  and  corn.  Ibid.  xvm. 
x.  V.  242  Nypern,  with  its  bogs  and  scrags. 

Scrag  (skrseg),  v.  slang,    [f.  SCRAG  j£.i] 

1.  trans.  To  hang  (on  the  gallows). 

1756  TOLDERVY ///$/.  3  Orphans  III.  m  Manyan  honester 
man  than  he.,  has  been  scragg'd. .  .Scragg'd,  said  she,  is 
being  hung  in  chains.  1780  R.  TOMLINSON  Slang  Pastoral 
10  If  he  does,  he'll  to  Tyburn.,  be  dragg'd,  And  wnat  kiddy's 
so  rum  as  to  get  himself  scragg'd.  1827  LYTTON  Pelhnin 
Ixxxiii,  If  he  pikes,  we  shall  all  be  scragged.  1849  BARHAM 
Ingot.  Leg.  Ser.  n.  Dead  Drummer^  So  Justice  was  sure, . . 
And  the  Sergeant,  in  spite  of  his  '  Gammon ',  got '  scragg'd ', 
b.  To  wring  the  neck  of;  also,  to  garotte. 

18*3  'Jos  BEE*  Diet.  Turf  213  Cock-feeders,  when  they 
twist  the  necks  of  their  dungs,  call  it  scragging  them.  1883 
W.  E.  NORRIS  No  AVw  7V////,fxxv,  'Confound  the  fellow  ! 
he  exclaimed ;  *  I  wish  to  heaven  his  mother  had  scragged 
him  when  he  was  a  baby!1  i886\V.H.  MALLOCK  OldOrder 
Changes  I.  290  That  I  might  send  some  minion  to  meet  him 
and  have  him  scragged  on  the  road.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I. 
429/2  (Football),  Scrag)  (R.)  to  screw  an  opponents  neck 
under  the  arm  in  order  to  induce  him  to  drop  the  ball. 

2.  Comb,  i  acrag-boy,  the  hangman. 

17. .  in  W.  Ireland  60  1'tars  Ago  (1847)  88  De  scrag-boy 
may  yet  be  outwitted. 

Hence  Sera  gging-  vbl.  $b. ;  also  attrib.  in  scrag- 
ging-post)  the  gallows  ;  Scra'gg-er,  the  hangman. 

i8i»  J.  H.  VACX  Flask  Diet. .  Scragging-postt  the  gallows. 
1834  H.  AINSWORTH  Rookwood  v.  i.  383,  I  wish  I  was  as  cer- 
tain of  my  reward,  as  that  Turpin  will  eventually  figure  at 
the  .scragging  post.  1837  DICKENS  Pickwick  x,  Never  mind 
George  liarnwell, . ,  it's  always  been  my  opinion,  mind  you, 
that  ihe  young  'ooman  deserved  scragging  a  precious  sight 
more  than  he  did.  1807  P.  WARVNG  Old  Regime  213  We're 
all a-stufled in  'ere  till  thescragger comes alongforyoufellows. 

t  Scragged,  a.1  Obs.  Also  6  skragged. 
f?  Alteration  of  CBAGGED.  Cf.  SCRAG  st>.~]  Rough 
and  irregular  in  outline ;  of  ground,  nigged  and 
barren.  Alsoyf/.  Cf.  CUAGOLD  a.1 
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1519  HORMAN  I'ulg.  177  Beste  hyllygrounde  is  nat  that: 
the  whiche  ishye  vpright,  and  skragged,  but  that  the  whiche 
is  ful  of  wodde,  herbes,  and  grasse.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt. 
Concl.  53  The  universities.,  fed  with  nothing  but  the  scrag- 
ged and  thorny  lectures  of  monkish  and  miserable  sophistry. 
1699  BESTLEY  Serm.  \\\\.  §  10(1724)  331  Is  there  then  any 
physical  deformity  in  the  Fabric  of  a  Human  Body;  because 
our  Imagination  can  strip  it  of  its  Muscles  and  Skin,  and 
shew  us  the  scragged  and  knotty  Backbone?  1715  [see 
SCRAG  sl>.1  5]. 

Scragged  (skrscgd),  a.-  Also  6  skregged,  7 
scregged.  [f.  SCRAG  sf>,l  +  -ED y.]  Scraggy. 

<t  1591  H.  SMITH  Semi.  (1592)  IOJQ  Many  of  vs.. after 
twenty  or  thirty  yeares  feeding,  are  as  skregged  and  leane 
as  we  were  before.  1607  T.  TWINK  J'aff.  Painefnl  Aih'i'iit. 
viii,  F,  Her  bodie  of  comely  stature, ..not  scregged  with 
leanenesse,  nor  vndecently  corpulent.  1684  to.BonefsMfrc. 
Compit.  m.  100  That  Noble  Person.,  scragged,  as  it  set  ins, 
of  a  cold  and  dry  temper,  .was  frequently  taken  with  the 
Colick.  1702  VANBRI'GH  False  Friend  \,  The  Handsome, 
she's  all  Divinity..;  The  scragged  lean  pale  Face,  has  a  shape 
for  Destruction.  1800  MKS.  H.ERVEY  Mourtray  Fain.  II.  45 
That  man  with  the  scragged  neck. 

Scraggled(sknc-g'ld),///.  a.  [Formed  as  next 
4- -ED1.]  Drawn  with  rough  and  irregular  stroke*. 

1858  Sat.  Rev.  20  Nov.  507/1  The  hazy  and  lazy  impertin- 
ence which  asked  us  to  accept  a  blue  blot  for  a  man,  and  a 
scr.iggled  scratch  for  a  tree. 

Scraggling  (skrarg'lirj\  ///.  a.  [As  if  f. 
*scraggle  vb.  (tTSCBAQ  st>.1  and  $b2]  + -ING  -.] 

1 1.  Scraggy,  meagre.  Obs.  rare  ~~ !. 

1616  T.  ADAMS  Sacrif.  Thankfulness*®  The  Lords  Sacrifice 
must  be  fr.tte  and  faire  ;  not  a  leane,  scraggling,  starued 
Creature. 

2.  Straggling,  irregular  in  outline  or  distribution. 

«i72a  LISLE  Hush.  (1752)  79  They,  by  being  weak,  were 
forced  to  plough  the  ground  scragling.  1766  MKS.  S.  PKN- 
NINCTON  Lett.  III.  169  Where  scraggling  sloes  their  ebon 
branches  spread.  1854  Miss  A.  E.  BAKER  Northainpt. 
Gloss.,  Straggling,  irregular,  scattered.  Applied  principally 
to  a  village  where  the  houses  are  situated  irregularly,. .  Also 
applied  to  vegetation  that  grows  wild  and  disorderly.  1870 
HAWTHORNE  Kng.  Notc-bks.  I.  471  The  remains  [of  Hastings 
Castle]  being  somewhat  scanty  and  scraggling. 

Scraggly  (skrargli),  a.  [Formed  as  prec.  +  -T.] 
Irregular  or  ragged  in  growth  or  form;  scraggy. 

i879TouRGEE/;Vv/V.£>rrt«rfvii.  26  He  had  along  straggly 
beard.  _  1892  Harpers  Mag.  Dec.  115  i,  I  watched  her 
struggling  up  the. .hillside,  passing  in  and  out  of  sight 
among  the  scraggly  pines. 

Comb,  1889  MARY  E.  WILKINS  Far-away  Melody  (1890) 
28  The  walls,  .had  a  scraggly-pattcrned  paper  on  them. 

Scraggy  (skne-gi),  a.i     [f.  Sciuo  sb.*  +  -Y.] 

1.  Of  persons,  animals,  or  their  limbs :  Lean,  thin, 
bony.     Chiefly  in  depreciatory  use. 

1611  COTGR.,  Cadavrcu.v,  ..  leane,  skraggie,  fleshlesse. 
/£u&,  KaeAait,  leane,  carrion,  scraggie.  1732  ARBUTHNOT 
Diet  (1735)  290  A  Body  hard,  dry,  scraggy,  hairy,  warm. . 
with  rirm_and  rigid  Muscles  [etc.]  are  Signs  of  strong,  rigid, 
and  elastic  Fibres.  1740  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  84 
He  is  a  giant  of  a  man  for  stature ;.  .large-boned  and 
scraggy.  1781  JUSTAMOND  Priv.  Life  Leivis  JCf,  II.  133 
Her  sister,  who  was  thin  and  scraggy.  1848  THACKERAY 
Bk.  Snobs  xviii,  A  bevy  of  dowagers,  stout  or  scraggy. 
1851  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett,  II.  143,  I  hope  the  summer  will 
plump  out  my  poor  scraggy  arms.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Flaygr. 
Eur.  iv.  250  Our  party  started  . .  in  a  long  procession, 
mounted  on  scraggy  ponies.  1898  \V.  WHITE  Jrnls.  214 
There  were  too  many  scraggy  necks  and  shoulders. 
b.  transf,  and  jf^.  Meagre,  thin,  scanty. 

1837  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  IV.  64  The  scraggiest  of  pro- 
phetic discourses.  1881  Spectator  n  Dec.  1654  'Keceive  me, 
thy  poor  Christian. .' is  very  poor  and  scraggy,  when  com- 
pared to  the  stately  simplicity  of. .'  Reccvez-moi  '  [etc.]. 
1897  GLADSTONE  Let.  25  June,  in  Daily  News  30  June  7/2, 
I  thank  you  for  the  Newark  paper,  a  contrast  with  the 
scraggy  sheet  which  strove  to  live  there  in  my  time. 

2.  Of  meat :  Lean.     Scraggy  end--  scrag-end. 
1735  Bradley* s  Fant.  Diet.  s.v.  Broth,  The  scraggy  End  of 

a  Neck  of  Mutton.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Marq.  fy  Merck.  I. 
ii.  65  He  ate.  .scraggy  chops. 

Hence  Scra'g-gily  adv.^\  Scra'g-giness1. 

1865  Miss  BRADDON  Sir  Jasper  i,  That  general  scraggi- 
ness  which  distinguishes  the  arrangements  of  a  gentleman's 
servants  when  they  are  cast  upon  their  own  resources.  1867 
CARLYLE  Kemin.  II.  148,  I  recollect  being  thankful  (scrag- 
gily  thankful)  for  the  day  of  small  things.  1869  Pall  Mall 
Gaz.  9  Sept.  12  Where. .do  all  the  scraggy,  bad-fleshed 
beasts  come  from .  .and  what  is  the  cause  of  their  scragginess  ? 

Scraggy  (skne-gi),  a.2     [f.  SCRAG  sb?  +  -T. 

In  some  applications  difficult  todistinguish  from  SCRAGGY  a.'] 

Rough,  irregular  or  broken  in  outline  or  contour  ; 
esp.  of  rocks,  rugged ;  of  a  stem  or  branch,  knotted , 
full  of  projections;  of  trees,  ragged,  stunted  or 
scanty  in  growth. 

1574  R.  SCOT  Hop  Garden  (1578)  35  If  your  Poales  be 
scraggye,  soasyou  cannot  stryp  the  stalkes  from  them.  1686 
B.  RANDOLPH  Pres.  St.  Morea  6  The  Walls  are  high,  and  their 
Foundations  on  scraggy  Rocks.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cider  i.  8 
A  scraggy  Rock,  whose  Prominence  Half  overshades  the 
Ocean.  1796  KIRWAN  EUm.  Mitt.  (ed.  2)  II.  276  [Black 
Cobalt  ore]  Its  surface  scraggy  and  botryoidal.  1815  MME, 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  (1876)  IV.  Ixvi.  365  The  walk  was  im- 
mensely long,  .through  the  scraggy  and  hilly  streets.  1858 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt,  iv.  ix.  II.  21  There  is  game  abundant 
in  the  scraggy  woodlands.  1850  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr. 
in  yrnL  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  i  The  plateaus  produce,  .bush 
and  scraggy  thorn.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  396  To  use 
a  broken  scraggy  touch  for  the  lops  of  mountains. 

Hence  Scra-g-gfily  adv.*  ;  Sera  g- gin  ess  2. 

1882  BLACKMORE  Christ  ffiuell\\t  Within  a  landyard  the  lane 
is  jumping  scragg!  I  y,  with  ribs  of  solid  rock.  1885  Harftr's 
Mag.  Jan.  274/1  Wuh  their  scraggy  edges  looking  the  very 
climax  of  scraggyness. 


SCRAMBLE. 

Scraich,  SCraigh  (skrox),  v.  Sc.  [Echoic: 
cf.  SCBAUGH,  SKRKIGH  vbs.t  parallel  onomato- 
poeias with  different  vowels.]  intr.  To  utter  a 
harsh  cry.  So  Scratch,  scraigh  sb.t  a  harsh  cry. 
(See  fing.  Dial.  Diet.  s.v.  Screigh.'} 

1785  BURNS  £/.  to  I.apraik\,  While.. Paitricks  scraichan 
loud  at  e'en. .Inspire  my  Muse. 

Scraip,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SCRAPE  v. 

Scroll,  obs.  form  of  SCRAWL,  SCROLL. 

Scram  (skrrem),  a.  s.w.  dial.  Also  skram. 
[Cogn.  w.  SCKAM  ?'.]  Abnormally  small,  insignifi- 
cant-looking, puny.  St't'tiw  hand,  a  withered  hand 
(Klworthy,  West  Sow.  Gloss,} ;  hence  Comb,  scram- 
handed  adj. 

1825  J.  JENNIXGS  Dial.  1 1'.  Enff.  f}()  Skram  adj.,  auk  ward  ; 
stiff,  as  if  benumbed.  //>/,/.,  Strain-handed  adj.,  having 
the  fingers  or  joints  of  the  band  in  such  a  state  that  it  can 
with  difficulty  be  used  ;  an  imperfect  hand.  1833  PUI.MAN' 
Rustic  Sk.  (1871)  Gloss.,  Scram,  smalt,  puny.  'What  a 
scram cheeld  !'  1872  HAKDV  Grccntvcod  Tree\,  Thrre's  sure 
to  be  some  poor  little  sciain  reason  for't.  1891  —  Tcss  xxi\, 
I'd  ha1  knocked  him  down  \\'\  the  rolling-pin — a  scrum  little 
feller  like  he  ! 

Scram  (skrsemN,  --.  s.iv.  dial.  Also  9  scramb, 
skram.  [var.  of  SHRAM  v. ;  cf.  OE.  scriinman 
(once;  ?str.  vb.)  to  shrivel,  shrink.]  pass.  To  be 
paralysed;  to  be  benumbed  (with  cold).  Also 
transf.  of  a  wheel.  Hence  Scra'mmed///.  a. 

\c  1400  Beryn  2381  ACrepill.  .with  hondi^nl  for-skramyd.] 
1697  R.  PIERCI-:  Bath  Man.  \.  x.  235  He.  .being,  .willing  to 
play;  but,  not  having  a  ready  Use  of  his  Lower  Parts 
could  not,  but  was  Scramm'd,  drawn  up  altogether.  1825 
J.  JENNINGS  Dial.  W.  En^.  69  To  Skram  v.  a.,  to  benumb 
with  cold.  1847  HALLUVKLI.,  Scramhcd,  deprived  uf  the  use 
of  some  limb  by  a  nervous  contraction  of  the  IHUM  k--. 
Somerset.  1876  HARDY  Ethelberta  xlii,  On  a  frosty  winter 
ni^ht  he'll  keep  me  there.. till  my  arms  be  scrammed  for 
\\ant  of  motion.  1894  KKATRICK  WHITBY  Naiy  Fenu-ictfs 
Dan.  III.  iii.  63  \Vhtn  the  i-n^ine  stops,  her  wheels  get 
clogged  up,  and  scrambed  [witii  .snow]. 

Scramasax  (skrae-misaeks).  Antiq.  Also-saxe, 
and  in  L.  form  -saxus.  [a.  OFrankish  *scrama- 
sahs  (latinized  :  'cum  cultris  validis,  quos  vulgus 
scramasaxos  vocnnt ',  Gregory  of  Tours,  6th  c.),  f. 
*scrdmo  of  uncertain  meaning +  j^Aj  :  see  SAX.]  A 
large  knife  used  by  the  Franks  in  hunting  nnd  in 
war;  identified  by  antiquaries  with  a  particular  type 
of  weapon  found  in  Teutonic  burial-mounds. 

1862  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  4  Dec.  163  One  of  these  weapons  was 
the  scramasaxus,  or  knife-shaped  sword  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
with  one  edge.  Hid,,  Index,  Scramasax  from  Litile  Hamp- 
ton. 1870  BLACK  tr.  Dcmmiifs  Weapons  of  War  35  The 
long  dagger  or  cutlass  about  twenty  inches  in  length,  called 
a  scramasa.xc. 

Scramble  (skrce-mb'l),  sb.    [f.  SCRAMBLE  ?•.] 
1.  A  struggle  with  others  for  something  or  a  share 
of  something ;    hence,  an  indecorous  struggle,  a 
confused  or  disorderly  proceeding. 

1674  Essex  Papers  (1892)  I.  201  The  Truth  is,  yc  Land-  uf 
Ireland  have  bin  a  meer  scramble,  &  y-  least  done  by  way 
of  orderly  distribution  of  them  as  perhaps,  liath  ever  been 
known.  1687  WOOD  Life  5  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  237  HU 
majesty.. seeing  the  people  begin  to  scramble  after  the  vic- 
tualls.  .he  stood  still  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  scramble. 
1602  R.  L'EsTRANGi;  Fables  I.  ccclxxv.  347  Somebody  threw 
a  Handful  of  Apples  among  them,  that  set  them  presently 
together  by  the  Ears  upon  the  Scramble.  1745  in  Priv.  Lett. 
Lit.  Ulalmesbury  (1870)  I.  21  He  declined  making  purchases 
in_land,  that  by  leaving  what  he  had  in  money,  the  scramble 
might  be  made  the  easier  among  those  that  came  after  him. 
1788  A.  FALGONBKIDGE  Ace.  Slave  Trade  33  Sometimes  the 
mode  of  disposal  [of  slaves]  is  that  of  selling  them  by  what 
is  termed  a  scramble..  .The  negroes  were,  .placed  together  in 
a  large  yard,,  .the  doors  of  the  yard  were  suddenly  thrown 
open,  and  in  rushed  a  considerable  number  of  purchasers. . 
[who]  seized  such  of  the  negroes  as  they  could,  .lay  hold  of. 
1839  CARLVLE  Chartism  iii.  (1858)  iz  The  arrangements  of 


jive  us  a  better  chance  of  tranquility  than  a  Government 
formed  by  a  scramble  of  Tories  !  1860  Ml8SYoNGB<?taiM£> 
Seer.  ii.  (1880)  191  Lessons  were  always  rather  a  scramble. 
1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  (1873)  107  That  scramble 
after  undefined  and  indefinable  rights  which  ends  always  in 
despotism.  1907  LD.  CURZON  Frontiers  8  But  the  scramble 
for  new  lands.,  will  become  less  acute  as  there  is  less  terri- 
tory to  be  absorbed. 

2.  An  act  of  scrambling  or  struggling  progression ; 
a  scrambling  journey. 

'755  IOHNSON,  Scramble..  .2.  Act  of  climbing  by  the  help 
of  the  hands.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xll,  A  scram- 
ble of  five  miles  brought  us  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley. 
1865  G.  MACDONALD /4/c.tr.  Forbes  viii,  The  rats  made  one 
frantic  scramble  and  were  still.  1873  HALE  In  His  Name  i, 
Fclicie  liked  nothing  better  than  a  brisk  scramble  to  the  top. 

Scramble  (skrarmb'l),  v.  [Of  obscure  origin; 
first  recorded  late  in  the  i6th  c.  Cf.  dial,  scramb, 
scrame  ( to  pull  or  take  together  with  the  hands  ' 
(Hutton  Tour  to  Caves,ed.  2, 1781), also  SCBAWM, 
SCAMBLK,  and  CBAMBI.E  vbs.] 

1.  intr.  To  raise  oneself  to  an  erect  posture,  to 
get  through  or  into  a  place  or  position,  by  the 
struggling  use  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  hence,  to 
make  one's  way  by  clambering,  crawling,  jumping, 
etc.  over  difficult  ground  or  through  obstructions. 
Cf.  SCAMBLE  v.  4, 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  u.  (Sonnmr)  221  The  cowardly 


SCRAMBLED. 

wretch  fell  down,  crying  for  succour,  &  (scrambling  through 
the  legs  of  them  that  were  about  him)  gat  to  the  throne. 
Ibid,  in,  320  But  Amphialus  scrambled  vp  againe.  1614  J. 
TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  \Vater-u>orkt>  Ded.,  lint  if  you  will  not 
assist  me,  I  will  attend  the  next  hightide,  &  scramble  vp 
into  Pauls  Church-yard.  1619  FLETCHER^/.  Thomas  i.  iii, 
Dor. .  .1  know  she  loves  him.  Alice.  Yes,  and  will  not  lose 
him,  Unless  he  leap  into  the  Moon, . .  And  then  she'l  scram- 
ble too.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Alttnatis  Guzman  d*Alf.  i.  132 
My  Master  &  my  Mistrisse.  .scrambled  (as  well  as  they 
could)  to  bed  [after  a  drinking-bout],  1687  A.  LOVKLL  tr. 
Thevenofs  Trav.  n.  67  We.. then  scrambled  up  a  very 
high  and  steep  hill.  1740  CIIIUER  Apol.  (1756)  I.  52  In  this 
alarm  our  troops  scrambled  to  arms.  1772  PENNANT  Tours 
i)t  Scot.  (1774)  339  The  height  was  taken  by  a  little  boy, 
who  scrambled  to  the  top.  1837  W.  IRVING  Ca.pt.  Bonneville 
II.  117  Sometimes  they  scrambled  from  rock  to  rock,  up  the 
bed  of  some  mountain  stream.  1842  TENNYSON  St.  Simeon 
i8r,  I  hardly,  witli  slow  steps,,  .and  much  exceeding  pain. 
Have  scrambled  past  those  pits  of  fire.  1855  BROWNING 
fret  Lipf>o  65  There  was  a  ladder  !  Down  I  let  myself, 
Hands  and  feet,  scrambling  somehow.  1877  OWEN  De$p. 
Wellington  p.  xxvi,  Lake  s.  .over-confident  attempts  to 
scramble  into  Bhurtpore  without  proper  appliances. 

b.  transf.  andyfy. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  \\.  in.  180  Girolamo  Farnese.. 
has  made  a  shift,  without  any  Foreign  assistance,  to  scram- 
ble into  several  Honours.  1785  Cow  PER  Tiroc.  125  Lisping 
our  syllables,  we  scramble  next,  Through  moial  narrative, 
or  sacred  text.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xvi.  411 
He  is  a  fellow  who  will  scramble  through  the  world  with  a 
light  heart.  1879  Miss  BRADDON  Vixen  i,  He  had  only 
time  to  scramble  through  a  hurried  toilet.  1900  ELINOR 
GLYN  Vis,  Elizabeth  (1906)  93,  I  had  not  even  scrambled 
into  my  clothes  when  the  clock  struck  five. 

quasi-rfy/.  (with  complement}.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma 
iii,  A.  .boarding-school,,  .where  girls  might  be  sent  to  be  out 
of  the  way,  and  scramble  themselves  into  a  little  education. 

c.  trans.  To  collect  or  gather  np  hastily  or  in 
disorder ;    also,  to  cause   (a  crowd)   to  move  in 
hurried  confusion. 

1822  M.  A.  KFLTY  Osmond  I.  214  She  had  scrambled  the 
boy's  nine-pins  into  a  bag.  1833  T.  HOOK  Lovefy  Pride  xi, 
He  hastily  scrambled  up  the  papers.  1853  LYTTON  J\Iy 
Novel  vin.  v,  Juliet,  scrambling  up  her  hair,  darted  into  the 
house.  1859  SALA  Gaslight  q  D.  xxix.  339  These  poor 
wretches  have  been  scrambling  and  scraping  their  passage- 
money  together  for  months.  1898  IVesttti.  Gaz.  9  Nov.  7/1 
There  is  no  earthly  reason  for  rushjng  and  scrambling  the 
crowds  into  tight-fitting  places. 

2.  intr.  To   strive   or  struggle   with   others   for 
mastery ;  to  contend  with  a  crowd  for  a  share  of 
food,  coin,  wealth,  etc.     Cf.  SCAMBLE  v.  I. 

c  1590  A.  GOHCEI  Let.  to  R.  Cecil  in  P.  F.  Tytler  Life 
Raleigh  11833}  '32  At  the  first  I  was  ready  to  break  with 
laughing  to  see  them  two  scramble  and  brawl  like  madmen. 
1603  KNOU.KS  1/ist.  Turks  (1621)  1289  Many  of  them,  in 
scrambling  for  the  money  that  was  cast  abroad,,  .having 
their  hands  and  ringers  cutoff.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  116 
Of  other  care  they  little  reck'ning  make,  Then  how  to  scram- 
ble at  the  shearers  feast,  And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden 
guest.  i6gz  RAY  Creation  n.  <ed.  2)  56  Had  we  wanted  this 
Member  [sc.  the  hand]  in  our  Bodies,  we  must  have  lived.. 
without  any  Artificial.  .Meats ;  but  must  have  scrambled 
with  the  wild  Beasts  for  Crabs  and  Nuts.  1696  BHOOKHOUSE 
Temple  Opened  33  The  Servants  of  God  were  not  left  to 
scramble  for  their  Livings.  1722  WOLL ASTON  Relig.  Nat, 
ix.  205  When  we  are  got  out  [into  the  world],  and  left  to 
scramble  for  ourselves,  how  many  hardships  and  tricks  are 
put  upon  us.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  1808  V.  77  Which 
exposed  their  sure  inheritance  to  be  scrambled  for  and  torn 
to  pieces  by  every  wild  litigious  spirit.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY 
tr.  L.  Blnnc's  Hist,  Ten  Y.  II.  549  Princes. .were  seen 
scrambling  for  lucre  with  footmen  and  prostitutes.  1863 
LADY  DUI--F-GORDON  in  F.  Gallon  Vac.  Tourists  (1864)  163 
He.  .amused  himself  by  making  the  little  blackies  scramble 
for  halfpence  in  the  pools  left  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

b.  trans.  To  contend  or  struggle  with  others  for 
(a  share  of  something  distributed) ;  hence,  to  seize 
rapaciously  or  unscrupulously. 

1647  R.  STAPVLTON  Juvenal  5  A  little  basket  now  before 
the  doore  They  set  forth,  to  be  scrambled  by  the  poore. 
1654  H.  L'EsTKANCE  Chas.  /  (1655)  126  His  [the  king's]  re- 
vocation, .of  such  things  as  had  been  depredated  and  scram- 
bled away  from  the  Crown  in  his  Father's  minority.  1656 
OSIJOBN  Adz1.  Son  27  The  meanest ;  who  have  the  impudence 
to  scramble  up  any  thing  that  suits  to  their  advantage. 

c.  To  scatter  (money,  etc.)  to  be  scrambled  for. 
1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour   II.  563/2   And  then  they 

scrambles  money  between  us.      1875  New  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  202 
A  fairy  princess, . .  who  scrambles  the  diamonds  to  the  crowd. 

3.  To  cook  (eggs)  in  the  manner  called  *  scrambled '. 
1864  in  WEBSTER.     1903  Munseys  Mag.  XXIX.  247  She 

scrambled  eggs  and  bacon,  and  ate  them. 

Scrambled  (skrsrmb'ld),///.  a.  [f.  SCRAMBLE 
v.  +  -ED  !.]  In  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1609  ARMIN  MaidofMore-Cl.  G  j  b,  Ha,  what  scrambled 
ends  heape  vp  confusedly?  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xviii, 
The  scrambled  dinners  in  the  small  cabin. 

b.  Scrambled  eggs }  a  dish  of  eggs  broken  into  the 
pan  and  fried  with  milk,  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Cf.  SCRABBED///.  a. 

1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel,  q  Feb.,  'Here  you,'  he  cried.. 
'bring  me.. some  scrambled  eggs  '.  1897  M.  L.  HUGHES 
Mediterr.  Fever  v.  192  In  the  later  stages  eggs  lightly 
poached  or  scrambled  may  safely  be  used. 

Sera  mblement.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SCRAMBLE  v. 
+  -MENT.]  The  action  or  an  act  of  scrambling. 

1747  MRS.  DELANV  Life  fy  Corr.  (1861)  II.  481  After  the 
dinner  is  over  the  common  people  are  let  in  to  carry  off  all 
that  remains ..  ;  you  may  imagine  what  a  notable  scramble- 
ment  it  occasions. 

Scrambler  (skrse-mbbi).  [f.  SCRAMBLE  v.  + 
-ER1.]  One  who  scrambles.  (Cf.  SCAMBLER.) 

1687  Wood  Life  5  Sept.  (O.H.S.)  III.  237  Dr.  Derham.. 
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was  here  noted  for  a  scrambler,  being  in  his  scarlet,  so 
notorious  that  they  flung  things  in  his  face.  1716  ADDISON 
Freeholder  No.  40  ?  i  All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame  fall 
upon  him,  publish  every  blot  in  his  life  [etc.].  1806  W.  TAY- 
LOR in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  251  Nature..  proportions  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  people  to  their  comforts,  and  thus  provides  an 
everlasting  supply  of  scramblers  for  subsistence.  1861  Sat. 
Rev.  7  Sept.  236  A  scramble  for  sovereigns,  .would  be  sure  to 
attract  plenty  of  scramblers.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur. 
xiii.  (1894)  337  The  mountaineer,  .is  not  a  mere  scrambler. 


mblirj),^/..;/;.  [-ING*.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  SCRAMBLE  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1598  CHAPMAN  Achilles  Shield  Ded.,  His  [Virgil's]  skir- 
mishes are  but  meere  scrambling  of  boyes  to  Homers.  1641 
MILTON  Ch.  Discipl.  i.  9  The  Bishops,  when  they  see  him 
tottering,  will  leave  him,  and  fall  to  scrambling,  catch  who 
may,  hee  a  Patriarch-dome,  and  another  what  comes  next 
hand.  1792  BARLOW  Constit.  0/1791,  13  Money,  .creates  a 
perpetual  scrambling  for  power.  1819  BYRON  Juan  11.  cvii, 
At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling,  he  Roll'd  on 
the  beach,  half  senseless.  1888  GARNETT  Emerson  \\.  86  An 
age  was  impending  of  selfish  scrambling  and  shameless 
manoeuvring.  1908  M.  M.  HARPER  Rambles  in  Galloway 
vii.  109  We  were  amply  repaid  for  all  our  scramblings  and 
genuflexions  by  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  prospect, 
b.  attrib,t  as  scramblhig-ground,  -place. 

1878  E.  JENKINS  Haverholme  49  He.  .protested  against 
making  the  House  of  Commons  a  mere  scrambling  place 
for  office.  1884  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  2  Feb.  i/i  The  Soudan  flung 
away  to  be  the  scrambling-ground  of  the  piratical  adven- 
turers of  the  world. 

Scrambling  (skne-mblirj),///.  a.    [f.  SCRAM- 

BLE V.  +  -ING  -.       Cf.  SCAMBLING  ppl,  a.] 

1.  Of  persons  :  That  scramble  or  contend  one  with 
another.     Also  applied  to  a  meal  at  which  the 
partakers  help  themselves  to  what  they  can  get. 

1607  UEAUMONT  Woman.  Hater  in,  iv,  Farewell  my  fellow 
Courtiers  all,  with  whome,  I  haue  of  yore  made  many  a 
scrambling  meale  In  corners,  behind  Arasses,  on  staires. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  vm.  42  Scatter  thy  Nuts  among  the 
scrambling  Boys.  1831  JANK  PORTER  Sir  E.  Sea-ward's 
Narr.  III.  17  We  enjoyed  our  scrambling  meal  infinitely 
more  than  we  did  our  dinner  yesterday.  1834  HT.  MARTINEAU 
ftloral  n.  52  To  be  divided  .  .among  a  scrambling  multitude. 

2.  Irregular  or  rambling  in  form  or  habit.     Of  a 
plant  :  Of  straggling  or  rambling  growth. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  86/2  Scrambling  Trees  are 
such  as  grow  confusedly  wide  and  spreading,  and  will  not 
be  kept  in  order.  1826  SCOTT  Woodstock  xxi,  A  huge  old 
scrambling  bed-room.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Sy&t.  Bot.  46 
Shrubs,  having  sometimes  a  scrambling  habit.  1851  Florist 
228  Scrambling  Roses,  to  be  pegged  down  during  their  sea- 
son of  growth,  do  not  make  the  kind  of  effect  in  beds  that 
one  could  wish.  1863  PKIOR  Plant  -n.  200  Scrambling  Rocket. 
b.  Of  a  person  :  Shambling,  uncouth. 

1765  COWPER  Lett.  14  Sept.,  I  am  upon  good  terms  with.  . 
five  families,  besides  two  or  three  odd  scrambling  fellows  like 
myself.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  x,  What  should  such  an  ill- 
favoured,  scrambling  urchin  do  at  court  ? 

3.  Irregular,  unmethodical. 

1778  PR.  FREDERICK  in  BttccltttchMSS.  (Hist.  MSS.Comm.) 
I.  417  There  had  been  a  scrambling  fight  between  Admiral 
Biron  and  Monsieur  Destin.  ijOeNftamsttCai  V.  196  The 
ceremony  was  a  business  of  so  scrambling  and  shabby  a 
nature,  that  she  could  as  safely  swear  she  was  nott  as  that 
she  was  married.  1795  NELSON  29  July  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
(1845)  II.  64  The  scrambling  distant  fire  was  a  farce.  1829 
CAKLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  II.  45  Their  too  purblind,  scrambling 
controversies.  1878  STUBBS  Mcdiseval  <y  Mod.  Hist.  vii.  137 
Peter  [of  BloisJ  seems  to  have  led  a  scrambling  sort  of  liter- 
ary existence.  1893  G.  TREGARTHEN  Austral.  Commit).  244 
The  scrambling,  and  inefficient  administration  of  the  law. 

Hence  Scra'mbUngrly  adv. 

1653  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (ed.  3)  To  Husbandman, 
Half  or  one  third  part  of  so  much  land  as  many  of  you  Till, 
shall..  yeeld  you  as  much  corn  as  all  that  great  quantity 
scramblingly  husbanded. 

Scran  ^skrsen),  sb.  j7<7?4f*and<#a/.  Also  skran. 
[Of  obscure  origin  ;  the  coincidence  with  mod. 
Icel.  skran  rubbish,  odds  and  ends  (Bjorn  Haldor- 
son,  l8th  c.)  is  prob.  accidental.] 

fl.  (See  quot.  1725.)  06s. 

1724  in  Bacchus  ff  Venns,  Collect.  Canting  Songs  (1737) 
Nz,  E'er  for  the  Scran  he  had  tipt  the  Cole.  1723  New 
Cant.  Dict.t  Scran,  a  Reckoning  at  a  Boozing-ken. 

2.  a.  A  collection  of  eatables  ;  provisions  for  a 
slight  repast  or  picnic  ;  a  portion  of  food  carried 
by  a  labourer  into  the  field  for  a  meal.   Cold  scran, 
cold   refreshment,      b.  Broken    victuals  ;    rarely, 
scraps  of  butchers*  meat. 

1808  JAMIESON  s.v.  Skran,  i.  Fine  skran,  a  phrase  used  by 
young;  people  when  they  meet  with  any  thing,  especially 
what  is  edible,  which  they  consider  as  a  valuable  acquisition, 
S.  2.  The  offals  or  refuse  of  human  food,  thrown  to  dogs, 
Loth.  1826-30  T.  WILSON  Pitmatfs  Pay  i.  Ixxxi.  (1843)  14 
Se  weel  she  ettles  what  aw  get..  That  nyen  can  say  we.. 
want  for  owther  claes  or  scran.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour 
I.  418  Most  of  the  lodging-house  keepers  buy  the  'scran' 
(broken  victuals)  of  the  cadgers.  1857  '  DUCANGE  ANCLICUS' 
Vulgar  Tongue,  Scran,  food.  Thieves.  1859  Hotten"s 
Slang  Dict.t  Scran,  pieces  of  meat,  broken  victuals.  1887 
Kent  Gloss.*  Scran,  a  snack  of  food  ;  the  refreshment  that 
labourers  take  with  them  into  the  fields.  01892  MILL:  KEN 
'Arry  Ballads  3  But  to  cart  you  off  suddent  toChawbacon- 
shire  and  cold  scran.  .  .1  call  it  'ard  lines. 

3.  Phrase.  Bad  scran  to  —  /  =  '  bad   luck   to  '. 
Chiefly  Anglo-Irish. 

1841  LEVER  Charles  CfMaUey  Ixxxv,  Bad  scram  [sic]  tome 
if  I  wouldn't  marry  you  out  of  a  face  this  blessed  morning 
just  as  soon  as  I'd  look  at  ye.  1867  KENNEDY  Banks  Boro 
xxv.  190  But  bad  scran  to  the  note  they'd  give  me  back. 

4.  (From   the  verb.)   The  action   of  collecting 
broken  victuals. 


SCRANNEL. 

1864  HottetCs  Slang  Diet.  (1865)  s.v.  Scran,  Scranning 
or  *  out  on  the  scran ',  begging  for  broken  victuals. 

5.  Comb.:  scran  bag,  (a}  a  cadger's  receptacle 
for  broken  victuals;  (b}  a  soldier's  haversack  ;  (c} 
a  receptacle  for  impounded  articles  negligently  left 
lying  about  the  deck  by  sailors ;  hence  scran-bag 
z>.,  to  impound  (such  articles) ;  scran-pock  Sc. 
(see  quot.)  ;  scran  wallet  Sc.  =  scran-bag  (a). 

.1855  [BURN]  Autobiog.  Beggar-boy  17  Your  professional 
pickpocket  looks  down  with  contempt  upon  a  knight  of  the 
*scranbag.  1864  Hotterfs  Slang  Diet.  222  Scran  bag,  a 
soldier's  Haversack.  1898  Tit-Bits  26  Mar.  493/3  The  'scran- 
bag  '  as  the  sailors  term  it,  is  the  receptacle  for  all  loose  articles 
of  clothing,  &c,(  which  are  left  about  the  ship  by  the  men. 
1903  L.  YEXLEY  in  G.  T.  Wilson  Log  of  H.M.S,  Phaeton  p.  i, 
The  Scran  Bag.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  IVay  Navyzo  We  came 
to  the  cells,  and,  lo  !  the  only  prisoner  was  a  '  bike ',  *  *scran- 
bagged  '  and  awaiting  ransom  by  its  owner.  1825  JAMIESON 
Suppl.,  *  Skran-pock.  i.  A  beggar's  wallet. .  Loth.  2.Abag 
meant  for  receiving  the  spoil  or  plunder  of  the  dead  who  may 
have  fallen  in  battle,  when  it  is  gathered  by  the  women  who 
follow  the  army.  S.O.  The  term  was  thus  explained,  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  the  Radicals  at  Falkirk,  A.  1819.  1861 
QUINN  Heather  Lintie  (1863)  192  Regardless  o'  '*scran- 
wallat '  watchers,  Or  vile  nefarious  beggar  catchers. 

Scran  (skraen),  v.     [f.  SCRAN  sb,~\ 

1.  slang,  a.  trans.  To  provide  with  '  scran '  or 
food.    b.  intr.  To  collect  scran  or  broken  victuals. 

£1742  in  Hone  Every-day  ,#£.(1827)  II.  527  Tickets  to  be 
had  for  three  Megs  a  Carcass  to  scran  their  Pannum-Boxes. 
1839  in  'Ducange  Anglicus'  Vulgar  Tongue  (1857)  33 
Scranning,  begging.  [Peculiar  to  the  Scotch.]  1859  Hotterfs 
Slang  Diet.,  Scranning,  begging  for  broken  victuals. 

2.  Sc.  trans,  and  intr.  (See  quots.) 

1825  JAMIESON,  Suppl.,  1'oS/cran,  to  make  a  promiscuous 
collection  of  things  in  whatever  way,  either  by  fair  or  by 
foul  means,  Edin.  1867  W.  GREGOR  Banjfsh.  Gloss.,  Skran, 
to  gain  ;  to  gather ;  to  catch  ;  as,  '  Fin  we're  at  the  Heilan 
fi.shan,  we're  eye  skrannin'  something  '. 

Scranch  (skrgnj),  sb.  dial.  [f.  SCRANCH  v,"\  A 
*  scranching  *  noise  or  sound. 

1881  T.  E.  BROWN  Fo'Ss'Ie  Yams  188  It  [sc.  the  storm] 
come  With  a  rip  and  a  roar,.  .Rip-rip-rip— you  know  the 
scranch  of  it. 

Scranch  (skrgnj),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also 
scraunch.  [App.  an  onomatopoeic  formation,  re- 
lated to  CRANCH  v.  (which  is  slightly  later  in  our 
quots.) ;  cf.  crunch,  scrunch  vbs.,  and  SCR-  2. 

Mod.Du.  and  LG.  have  a  yb.  of  similar  form  and  sense  : 
schransen  to  eat  heartily,  in  i6th  c.  (Kilian)  schranisen, 
4  mandere,dentibusfrangere',  W.  Flem.jc/ira«2£«tocrunch, 
chew  noisily.] 

1.  trans,   =  CRUNCH  v,  i. 

1620  SHELTON  Quixote  n.  xiii.  78  Sancho  fell  to,  without 
limitation,  and  champed  his  bits  in  the  darke,  as  if  he  had 
scraunched  knotted  cordes.  1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs.  Theat. 
Ins.  983  Locusts. .have  teeth. .with  which  they  easily  eat 
ears  of  corn,  and  scranch  them  with  a  great  noise.  1673  MAK- 
VELL  Reh.  Transp.  \.  84[He]epicurizesupon  burning  Coals, 
drinks  healths  in  scalding  Brimstone,  scraunches  the  Glasses 
for  his  Desart.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  ToScrartc/t,  to 
crunch,  crack,  or  break  any  hard  thing  between  the  Teeth. 
1707  Curios,  in  Hnsb.  fy  Card,  72  We  see  the  Swine  scranch- 
ing the  Acorns.  tftm&TVXUtSftCt,  No.  431  ^3, 1  then  took 
a  strange  Hankering  to  Coals ;  I  fell  to  scranching  'em. 
*755  JOHNSON,  To  Scranch,  To  grind  somewhat  crackling 
between  the  teeth.  The  Scots  retain  it.  1785  [R.  GRAVES] 
JLngenius  I.  vi.  35  Flora . .  scranching  her  apple.  1823  MOOR 
Suffolk  Words,  Skranch,  the  act  of  chewing  or  munching 
any  thing  that  sounds  short  under  the  tooth,  green  apples, 
raw  carrots,  hard  biscuits,  &c.  '  How  "a  dew  skransh  em  '. 
1894  Nor  thumb.  Gloss.,  Scranch,  scrunch^  to  grind  with  a 
crackling  noise  between  the  teeth. 

2.  =  CRUNCH  v.  2. 

1845  JUDD  Margaret  r.  xvii.  (1874)  158  A  troop  of  boys  and 
girls.. were  coming  up  the  hill,  goring  and  scranching  the 
crust  [of  the  snow]  with  their  iron  corks.     1853  G.  J.  CAYLEY 
Las  Alforjas  I.  261  [It]  broke, being  scranched in  my  pocket, 
when  I  fell  off  pony-back. 

Hence  Scra'nching  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1846  W.  SANDYS  [Jan  Treenoodle]  Spec.  Cornish  Dial.  38 
(E.D.D.)  Apples   ripe   for   scranching.     1854   Miss  A.  E. 
BAKEK  Northampt.  Gloss,  s.v.  Scraunch,  A  bow  drawn  in, 
an  awkward,  unskilful  manner  across  a  violin  makes  a 
scraunching  noise. 

Scranky  (skne'rjki),  a.  Sc.  and  north.  Also  sk-, 
[Cf.  Norw.  shrank  lean,  large-boned  figure  (Ross) ; 
?cogn.  w.  SHRINK  v.]  Lean,  slender,  scraggy. 

17..  RAMSAY  Addr,  Thanks  xiv,  Ye  lads  of  little  rent, 
Wha . .  did  lament  Yourpurses  being  skranky.  1826  J.  WILSON 
Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  289  The  skranky  ancle  bespeaks 
skranky  neck  and  bosom.  1835  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  xiv, 
It  was  a  desolate-looking  place.  .lumbered,  .with  several 
skranky  leathern -backed  Spanish  chairs.  1882  J.  WALKER 
Sc.  Poems  114  Poor  devils,  scranky  as  the  kitchen  tongs. 

Scrannel  (skne'nel),  a.  [Cf.  Norw.  skran  lean, 
shrivelled.]  Thin,  meagre.  Now  chiefly  as  a 
reminiscence  of  Milton's  use,  usually  with  the 
sense  :  Harsh,  unmelodious. 

1637  MILTON  Lycidas  124  Their  lean  and  flashy  songs  Grate 
on  their  scrannel  Pipes  of  wretched  straw.  1667  H.  MOKE 
Div.  Dial.  n.  xviii.  (1713)  145  As  lank  and  scrannel  as  a  Calf 
that  sucks  his  Dam  through  an  hurdle.  1788  ANNA  SEWARD 
Lett.  (1811)  II.  92  His  voice  has  a  scrannel  tone.  18586.  MAC- 
DONALD  Phantasies  xvii.  209  Voices  like  those  of  children 
in  volume,  but  scrannel  and  harsh  as  those  of  decrepit  age. 
1862  SMILES  Engineers  III.  20  Time.. which  he  spent  in 
birdsnesting,  making  whistles  out  of  reeds  and  scrannel 
straws  [etc.].  1868  BROWNING  Ringtf  Bk.  vi.  1000  Now  from 
the  stone  lungs  sighed  the  scrannel  voice.  1889  A  ntiquary 
Nov.  196  It  would  have.. made  the  scrannel  list  of  honest 
men  show  thinner  still  in  history.  1908  DOBSON  De  Libris 
191  In  this  cash-cradled  Age,  We  grate  our  scrannel  Musick. 


SCKANNY. 
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SCRAPE. 


b.  Comb.  :     scrannel-piping,   the    use    of   a 
'scrannel  pipe*. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sartor  Res.  in.  x,  A  kind  of  infinite,  un- 
sufferable,  Jew's-harping  and  scrannel-piping. 

Scranny  (skrarni),  a.1  Chiefly  dial.  [Cf. 
SCRANNEL.]  Lean,  thin.  Of  diet :  Poor,  meagre. 

1820  CLARE  Rural  Life  (ed.  2)  89  Want  !  thy  confinement 
makes  me  scranny.  1820  SHELLEY  (Ed.  Tyr.  i.  268  Rat.,. 
Creeping  thro'  crevice,  and  chink,  and  cranny,  With  my 
snaky  tail,  and  my  sides  so  scranny.  1867  E.  WAUGH  Oivd 
Blanket  ill  71  Hard  wark.  .an'  poor  scranny  Hvin*. 

Scranny  (skrwni), a.-  dial.  Crazy,  wild,  'silly*. 

1858  BAILEY  Age  178  The  people  must  go  scranny  once  a 
year.  1862  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON  At.  Doctors  xxiii.  259  His 
niece's  scranny  lover.  1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Oh, 
dear  !  I'm  well  nigh  scranny.  The  bairns  are  fit  to  drive  one 
scranny. 

Scrap  (skrcep),  sbl  Forms  :  4-7  scrappe,  8 
Sc»  scrape,  6-  scrap,  [a,  ON.  skrap  scraps,  trifles 
(S\v.  skrap,  Da.  skrab},  f.  root  of  skrapa  SCUAPE  v.~\ 

\.pl.  The  remains  of  a  meal ;  fragments  (of  food) ; 
broken  meat,  rare  in  sing.  Alsoyi^. 

1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  15  5'f  I  mi^te  gadre  som- 
what  of  be  crommes  bat  failed  of  lordes  hordes. .  .And  also 
$if  I  my;t  gadre  eny  scrappes  of  J>e  releef  of  be  twelf  cupes, 
1526  PHgr.  Per/.  (Vi.de  \V.  1531)  '5',  I  shall  in  general!, 
gather  certayne  scrappes  &  crommes  that  holy  doctours  hath 
left  behynde  them  in  wrytynge.  c  1550  CHKKE  Matt,  xv.2? 
For  ye  whelpes  eat  of  ye  scrappes  y*  fal  from  yeer  M".  table, 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  40  They  haue  beene  at  a  great 
feast  of  Languages,  and  stolne  the  scraps.  1610  ROWLANDS 
Martin  Mark-all  E  3,  T!ie  mnggill  will  tip  you  fat  scraps 
and  glorious  bitst  the  Beadle  will  well  bumbast  you.  1612 
BACON  Ess.,  Of  Judicature  f  Arb.)  456  Those  that  ingage 
Courts  in  quarrels  of  lurisdiction, . .  for  their  own  scrappes  and 
aduantage.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  iv.  vi.  207  He 
drinks  water,  and  Hue's  of  wort  leaues,  pulse,  like  a  hog,  or 
scraps  like  a  dog.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  Ep.  to  Rdr.,  He 
who  has  raised  himself  above  the  alms-basket,  and  not  con- 
tent to  live  lazily  on  scraps  of  begged  opinions,  sets  his  own 
thoughts  on  work  to  find  and  follow  truth.  1718  POPE  Odyss. 
xvii.  259  'Twas  but  for  scraps  he  ask'd.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt. 
Nat.  1. 239  Feeding  them  only  with  delusive  expectations  and 
stale  scraps  of  enjoyment.  1810  CRABDE  Borough  xiii.  Wks. 
1834  HI.  221  Scraping  they  lived  but  not  a  scrap  they  gave. 
1856  MACAULAY  Johnson  Misc.  Writ.  1860  II.  274  He  ap- 
peased the  rage  of  hunger  with  some  scraps  of  broken  meat. 
1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bede  xxi,  He  brought  out  of  the 
pantry  a  dish  of  scraps  [for  a  dog]. 

2.  A  remnant ;  a  small  detached  piece ;  a  piece 
very  small  by  comparison  with  the  whole ;  a  frag- 
mentary portion.     Often  with  negative  context  = 
(not)  the  least  piece,     a.  Of  material  things. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  11.  39  Neuer  so  little  scraps  or 
shreds  or  short  ends  of  lace.  1682  BUNVAN  Holy  War  (1905) 
261  If  Mansoul  come  to  be  mine,  I  shall  not.  .consent  that 
there  should  be  the  least  scrap,  shred,  or  dust  of  Diabolus  left 
behind.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver\\\.  ii,  Like  the  scraps  of  paper 
fastened  by  school-boys  at  the  end  of  the  string  that  holds 
their  kite,  1761  GRAY  Let,  J.  Brown  24  Sept.,  Then  I  got 
a  scrap  of  supper,  and.  .walked  home.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe 
xxxvi,  As  she  passed  through  the  crowd,.. a  scrap  of  paper 
was  thrust  into  her  hand.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer. 
II.  27  Not  a  scrap  of  meat,  or  an  ounce  of  biscuit,  was  left 
on  board.  1878  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxix,  Without  a  scrap 
of  jewellery  either  round  her  neck  or  on  her  hands. 

D.  Of  immaterial  things,  conversation,  literary 
compositions,  etc. 

1607  MARSTON  What  you  will  ii.  i,  A  horse,  a  horse,  my 
kingdom  for  a  horse,  Looke  the  I  speake  play  scrappes. 
1693  LOCKE  Educ.  §  166.  209  Languages  are  to  be  learn'd 
only  by  reading,  and  talking,  and  not  by  scraps  of  Authors 
got  by  Heart.  1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World  \.  v,  He  is  a 
Fool  with  a  good  Memory,  and  some  few  Scraps  of  other 
Folks  Wit.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  96  P2,  I.  .was  forced  to 
get  what  Scraps  of  Learning  I  could  by  my  own  Industry. 
1728  WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  III.  359  My  Lord  Grange  took 
up  the  debate, . .  in  a  very  distinct  discourse,  which  I  cannot 
pretend  to  resume  ;  it's  but  scrapes  I  can  give.  1767  WESLEY 
JrnL  17  July,  In  my  scraps  of  time.. I  read  over  that., 
poem.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  ii.  353  Follow'd  then  A 
classic  lecture,.. With  scraps  of  thundrous  Epic  lilted  out 
By  violet-hooded  Doctors.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  II. 
App.  613  There  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  in  support  of  it. 
1879  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  II.  xxix.  400  He  could  turn  to 
account  every  scrap  of  knowledge,  .which  he  happened  to 
possess.  1888  Buncos  12  Gd.  Men  \.  i.  22  The  following 
note.. is  almost  the  only  scrap  of  his  early  private  corre- 
spondence which  has  reached  me. 

c.  A  small  picture,  cutting,  etc.  to  be  put  in  a 
SCRAP-BOOK  or  used  for  ornamenting  a  screen,  box, 
or  the  like. 

1880  A',  fy  Q.  Sen  vi.  11.  212/1  Having  mounted  many 
scraps  of  many  kinds,  including  photos,  I  have  found  nothing 
so  good  as  a . .  solution  of  gum  arabic. 

3.  pi.  a.  The  pieces  of  blubber,  fish,  etc.  remain- 
ing after  the  oil  has  been  extracted.     Also  collect. 


sing.     b.  (See  quot.  1823.)  dial. 

Cf.  the  synonymous  CRAP  s&.1  3. 

1631  E.  PELIIAM  Gods  P<nucr  22  The  Frittars  or  < 
the  Whale,  marg.  note.  These  be  the  Scraps  of  the  Fat  of 


r  Graves  of 


for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  lard.  1839  T.  BEALE 
Sperm  Whale  187  The  crisp  membranous  parts  after  the  oil 
is  extracted,  and  which  are  called  by  whalers  '  scraps ',  serv- 
ing for  fuel.  1878  L.  MADDOCKS  Menhaden  Fish.  Maine 
•  The  article  bears  the  same  name  when  bought  and  sold 
85  material  for  the  superphosphate  manufacturers,  being 
called  green  or  diy  scrap,  according  to  the  moisture  con- 
tamed.  1879  G.  B.  GOODE  Catat.  Anim.  Resources  U.S. 
187  Oil-factory  scraps.  Fish-scraps.  1898  F.  T.  BULLEN 
bruise  CaJialot in.  (1900)  18  The  fires  were  fed  with  'scrap'. 


4.  Founding,  a.//.  Remnants  of  metal  produced 
in  cutting  up  or  casting,     b.   =  SCRAP-IRON". 

a.  1790  KKIR  in  Phil.  7V(i«$.  LXXX.36;  In  cutting  out  the 
rolled  plated  metal  into  pieces  of  the  required  forms  and 
sizes,  there  are  many  shreds,  or  scraps  as  they  are  called,    . 
unfit   for  any  purpose  but  the  recovery  of  the  metals  by    | 
separating  them  from  each  other.    1891  Labour  Commission    j 
Gloss,  s.v.,  When  the  bottom  of  a  puddling  furnace  requires 
renewing,  malleable  scrap-iron  is  put  in  and  burned  up  till 
the  bottom  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  silica.     This  opera- 
tion is  termed  '  putting  scraps  on  '. 

b.  1846  GREENER  Gitu  136  'Twopenny'  or  '  Wednesbury 
skelp  '..is  made  of  an  inferior  scrap.      1890  W.  J.  GOKDON 
Foundry  109  The  pigs  are  to  form  the  bath  in  which  wrought 
iron  and  steel  scrap  is  to  be  melted. 

5.  at  t  rib.  quasi-d^'.  Consisting  of  scraps. 
ito.$Gentl.Mag.  LXXXV.  n.  540/1  The  scrap-knowledge 

of  mustck  is  immethodically  made  up  of  second-hand  quota- 
tions. 1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  14  Nine  tons  and  more 
of  mild  scrap  steel.  1902  Daily  Chron.  4  Jan.  6/6  While 
two  women.. were  digging  for  scrap  coal  into  a  disused 
railway  embankment. 

6.  aitrib.  and  Comb.,  as  scrap  gatherer ;  scrap- 
box,  rx  receptacle  for  scrap-iron;  scrap-cake,  (a) 
dial,  (see  quot.  1877)  ;  (/>)  the  solidified  residuum    I 
of  tried-out  fat ;    (c~)  refuse   of  fish,  etc.  ;    scrap    ' 
dinner,  a  makeshift  dinner ;  scrap-furnace,  one 
for  melting  scrap-iron ;   scrap-hopper,  a  trough 
used  in  trying  out  blubber ;  scrap-monger,  one 
who  deals  in  (literary)  scraps  ;  scrap-pie,  a  pie  con- 
sisting of  scraps  or  remains  of  meals;  scrap  pud- 
ding (see  quot.).  Also  SCRAP-BOOK,  -HEAP,  -IKON. 

1858  GREKNER  Gunnery  15  If  they  could  return  and  see 
their  handiwork  consigned  to  the  *scrap-box  as  old  iron. 
1877  Holdeness  Gloss,? Strap-ketaks,  cakes  made  of  dough    j 
mixed  with  scraps  of  fat  or  dripping.     1879   U.S.  Comm. 
Fish  <y  Fisheries  V.  174  This  cheese  or  scrap-cake  is  ground    \ 
to  different  degrees  of  fineness.    1776  in  Archives  cf  Mary*    \ 
land  XI.  96  Will  it  be  agreeable  to  the  Governor  and  your- 
self to  take  a  'Scrap  Dinner  with  me  tomorrow.     1824  Miss 
MlT FORD  Village  Ser.  i.  182  Mr.  Sidney  always  came  un-    ; 
seasonably. . .  So  sure  as  we  had  a  scrap  dinner,  so  sure  came 
he.      1861  FAIRBAIKN  Iron  89  Balling  and  *scrap  furnaces. 
1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  136  Parasites  and 
*scrap-gatherers  at  free-cost  feasts.      1879  G.  B.  GOODE    i 
Catal.Anim.  Resources  U.S.  175  ^Scrap-hopper.   1786  WOL-    ) 
COT  (P._  Pindar)  Ep.Boswell  23  1'liou,  curious  *scrapmonger,    i 
shall  live  in  song  When  Death  hath  still'd  the  rattle  of  thy 
tongue,     i8>9  CAROLINE  BOWLES  (Mrs.  Southey)  Chapters 
on  Churchyards  II.  i.  23  Just  as  the  '  young  gentlemen  '  had 
risen  from  their  Saturday's  commons  of  *scrap-pie  and  stick- 
jaw,   1876  J.  PAYN  Halves  xii, (  Scrap  pie  '  and  unattractive 
cutlets.      1886  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.^  *Scrap  pudding,  a    ; 
pudding  made  by  mixing  flour  with  the  small  pieces  of  meat    : 
left  after  the  fat  of  a  pig  has  been  melted  down  to  lard. 

Scrap  (skrsep),  sb.*    slang.  Also  8-9  scrapp. 

fl.  (See  quots.  1725,  18091  Obs. 

1679-80  C.  HATTON  in  //.  Corr.  (Camden)  217  The  factious 
personns  of  his  gange,..now  mightily  commiserat  him,  as 
if  his  accusation  wase  only  to  carry  on  ye  pretended  Presbi-    | 
terian   plot ;    for  in  truth  they  are  in  great  feare  S'  Rob1. 
Payton  shou'd  bring  them  into  y6  scrappe.   v]v$  New  Cant. 
Dict.t  Scrap,  aDesign,apurpos'd  Villainy,  a  vile  Intention  ; 
also  a  perpetrated  Roguery  :  He  ivhiddles  the  -whole  Scrap ;    ; 
He  discovers  all  he  knows.   1809  G.  ANDRE\VES  Diet.  Slang  t 
Scrappy  a  villainous  scheme. 

2.  A  struggle,  scrimmage,  tussle;  a  boxing-match. 

1874  [see  SCRAP  v.1].  1885  G.  DOLBY  Dickens  iv.  102  Papers, 
which  he  threw  carelessly  amongst  a  group  of  passengers  to 
be  scrambled  for — producing  an  effect  more  resembling  a 
*  scrap'  in  a  game  of  football  than  the  action  of  a  lot  of 
sober  citizens,  1905  Century  Mag.  Aug.  485/1  A  suggestion 
to  match  the  two  coxswains . .  for  a  '  feather-weight  scrap '. 

Scrap  (skricp),  v.1  dial.  [var.  of  SCRAB  v.~\ 
intr.  (See  quot.  1895.) 

c  1475  Cath.  Angl.  324/2  (MS.  Addit.),  To  Scrappe  as  a  hen 
dose,  ruspare.  1895  E.  Angl.  Gloss.,  Scrap,  to  scratch  in 
the  earth  ;  as  a  dog  or  other  animal  having  that  propensity. 

Scrap  (sknep),  tf.2  slang,  [f.  SCRAP  sb:*\  a. 
intr.  To  fight,  box.  Also,  to  scrimmage. 

1874  Hotterfs  Slang  Diet.  280  Scrap,  to  fight.     Also  used 
as  a  substantive.     1891  Anthony's  Pkotogr.  Bull.  IV.  137 
Look.. at  the  football  picture  opposite  ;  note  the  two  quarter 
backs  scrapping  with  each  other  in  friendly  combat. 
b.  trans.  To  box  with  (an  opponent). 

1893  P.  H.  EMERSON  Signer  Lippo  VM\\.  83,  I  could  put  up 
my  docks,  so  I  was  backed  to  scrap  a  cove  bigger  nor  me. 

Scrap  (skrcep),  v.%    [f.  SCRAP  sb.1] 

1.  trans.  To  break  up  into  scrap-iron  (machinery 
or  ironwork  which  has  become  worn  out  or  super- 
seded) ;  to  consign  to  the  scrap-heap.     AUo  jy. 

1903  Daily  Chron.  27  Oct.  8/4  The  Americans  would 
'scrap'  it  \sc.  a  machine]  at  once  if  they  discovered  that 
something  better  had  got  on  the  market.  1904  G.  B.  SHAW 
Comm,  Sense  Municipal  Trading  4 1  Private  enterprise , .  will 
not  start  a  new  system  until  it  is  forced  to  scrap  the  old 
one.  1906  Morning  Post  6  July  6/6  A  clause  which  will 
have  to  be  'scrapped1.  1908  Sat.  J\ti>.  11  July  38/1  The 
policy  of., building  fast  small  cruisers  while  scrapping 
numerous  vessels  of  older  type. 

2.  To  make  scrap  or  refuse  of    (menhaden  or 
blubber).  1891  in  Century  Diet. 

Scrapable  (skr*i*pab'I),  a.  [f.  SCRAPE  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  scraped. 

1840  CAROLINE  Fox  Old  Friends  (1882)  71  [A  picture] 
which,  upon  examination,  he  found  scrapable ;  he  scraped 
and  developed  a  Coreggio. 

Scra*P-bpok.     [f.  SCRAP  sbt\    A  blank  book 
in  which  pictures,  newspaper  cuttings,  and   the 
like  are  pasted  for  preservation.     Hence  occas.  as   ! 
the  title  of  a  printed  book  of  miscellaneous  contents,   i 


1825  {title}  The  Scrap  Book,  or  a  selection  of.  .anecdotes. 
1854  THACKERAY  Leech 'sPict.  (1869)  328  Great  swollen  scrap- 
books,,  .full  of  the  comic  prints  of  grandpapa's  time.  1881 
LANG  Library  2  An  assortment  of  broadsheet  ballads  and 
scrapbooks,  bought  in  boyhood,  was  the  nucleus  of  Scott's 
library. 

Hence  Scra'p-Toook  v.,  to  place  in  a  scrap-book. 

1881  '  MARK  TWAIN'  Tramp  abroad  xlvi,  I  scrap-booked 
these  reports  during  several  months.  1883  North  Star 
25  Oct  3/2  We  trust  that  our  wage-earning  readers  especially 
will  scrap-book  these  Letters,  for  after-study. 

Scrape  (skr^p;,  sbl     [f.  SCRAPE  v.} 
I.  Means,  act,  or  result  of  scraping. 

1.  An  instrument  for  scraping,  a  scraper,     f  a. 
A  scraping  tool  held  in  the  hand  (o&s.}.    b.  Eastern 
U.  S.  <  A  small  dredge'  (Funk's  Stand.  Dict.\ 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  iv.  607  Or  brasen  scrapis  out  of 
euery  dalke  Hem  scrape  [orig.  uncinis  xrcis  tollendi  sit/if 
venues  e.\~  ficn\  tf/KBt^oiMK  Armoury  \\\.  xx.  (Koxb.)  247/1 
The  Fourth  is  an  Iron  Scrape,  .set  in  a  wooden  handle,  it  is 
for  the  skullion  to  scrape  and  dense  the  furnice  hole. 

2.  An  net  of  scraping,     a.  gen. 

1483  Cath,  Angl.  324/2  A  Scrape  {MS.  Addit.  to  Scrappe) 
as  a  hen  dose;  rnspare.  1553  ASCHAM  Disc.  Germ.  27 b, 
And  how  soone  emit*  [read  eitu'g]  may  be  turned  into  t'.*1/.^, 
not  with  scrape  of  knife,  but  with  the  least  dash  of  a  pen,  so 
that  it  shall  nuuer  be  perceiued,  a  man  that  will  prone,  may 
easely  see.  1611  COTGR.  (.iratturc,  a  scratch,  a  .scrape. 

b.  Scrape  of  a  pen  (Sc.)  :  a  hasty  scribble,  a 
small  scrap  of  writing.  Cf.  SCKIBI-:  sh.j  SCRIP  sl>. 

1690  EARI.  OF  MELFORT  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV. 
igS  And  in  all  this  time  we  have  not  one  scrape  of  a  pen  to 
free  us  from  all  these  pains  we  suffer.  1814  Scorr  H'it~: 
xlii,  It. .wad  cost  but  the  scrape  of  the  pen  to  make  it  out. 
1830  GALT  Laivrie  T.  ix.  viii,  Just  give  me  a  scrape  of  a  pen 
to  him  to  transfer  the  amount  to  your  credit. 

C.  An  awkward  bow  or  salutation  in  which  the 
foot  is  drawn  backwards  on  the  ground.  Often 
coupled  with  bow  or  leg. 

i6z8  EAKLK  Microcosm.^  Scholler(\t\>.)  41  But  his  scrape  is 
homely,  and  his  nod  worse.  1660  WOOD  /,/7tp(O.H.S.j  I.  366 
That  they  might  make  long  legs  and  scrapes  to  them.  1721 
AMHERST  Tcrrx-Filius  No. 39(1726)  II.  50  A  formal  fellow- . 
going  to  see  an  acquaintance  of  his.  .made  a  thousand  scrapes 
and  cringes.  1722  Di-;  FOE  Col.  Jack  vi,  I . .  made  him  abund- 
ance of  bows  and  scrapes.  1787  J.  P.  ANDREWS  Ancai. 
(1790)  146  He  drew  from  his  purse  a  guinea,  and  with  a 
scrape,  made  an  uncouth  ofTer  of  it.  1842  LOVER  Handy 
Andy  i,  To  every  one  of  these  assurances.  .Andy  made  a 
bow  and  a  scrape.  1869  BLACKMORF.  Lorna  D.  xv,  Uncle 
Reuben  made  his  very  best  scrape  and  then  walked  up  to 
the  table. 

d.  A  drawing  of  the  bow  over  the  violin. 

1831  COLERIDGE  Table-t.  7  July,  He  can  actually  sell  the 
tones  of  his  fiddle  at  so  much  a  scrape.  1847  DISRAELI  Tan- 
cred  iv.  xi,  ttaroni  appeared  ..with  bis  violin.  He  gave  a 
scrape  or  two,  and  the  audience  became  orderly. 

e.  jocular.  A  shave. 

1859  flof ten's  Slang  Diet.,  Scrape,  low  wit  for  a  shave. 
1879  G.  MACDOXALD  Sir  Gibbie  iv,  I's  jist  gang  ower  to  the 
barber's  an'  get  a  scrape. 

f.  Fencing.  (See  quots.) 

1889  POLLOCK,  etc.  ^V««»f  (Badm.  Lihr.)s2  The  scrape. — 
If  slang  were  allowed,  this  ought  to  be  called  the  'scrooge  '; 
but  there  is  no  English  word  which  precisely  reproduces  the 
French^/Vww/.  It  isdelivered  in  tierce  when  the  adversary 
has  his  point  too  low,  or  his  arm  stretched  out.  //•/</.,  Giving 
his  sword  a  scrape  which  ought  to  unnerve  his  hand  for  the 
moment.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  385/1  (Fencing^,  The 
scrape  (this  is  the  nearest  English  word  for  the  French 
froisse^  is  made  only  in  the  high  lines  and  mostly  in  the 
upper  line  (tierce). 

g.  A  sound  of  scraping. 

1886  HALL  CAINE  Son  of  Hagar  n.  xiv,  The  harsh  scrape 
of  Natt's  clogs  was  on  the  gravel. 

3.  One  who  *  scrapes*  or  uses  excessive  economy, 
a  miser.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  (see  E.D.D.\ 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  A  Scrape,  as  meer  Scrape,  a  saving 
industrious  Person. 

4.  a.  A  place  scraped  bare  on  a  hillside,  dial. 
1781    BECKFORD    Th.   upon   Hunting-  (1802)  258,    I   have 

known  them  lie  in  sheep's  scrapes,  on  the  sides  of  hills, 
and  in  small  bushes.  1848  BARNES  AW//J  R itral Life  (*&.  2) 
Gloss.,  Scrape^  a  sheep-scrape ;  a  bare  place,  where  the  turf 
has  been  scraped  off  by  sheep's  feet  on  a  steep  down-side. 
1894  PATTERSON  Neivfdld.  Words  in  Tram.  Amer.  Folk' 
Lore  Soc.  (E.D.D.),  Scrape^  a  rough  road  down  the  face  of 
a  bank  or  steep  hill,  used  specially  in  regard  to  such  as  are 
formed  by  sliding  or  hauling  logs  down. 

b.  A  place  where  the  soil  has  been  scraped  up. 
1862  Athe>ixum  27  Sept.  391  The  deer  which  ..were 
addicted,  at  certain  seasons,  to  dig  up  the  land  with  their 
fore  feet,  in  holes  to  the  depth  of.  .half  a  yard,  contributed 
a  new  word  to  our  language.  These  were  called  'scrapes  '. 
1901  Scotsman  g  Apr.  7/4  Rabbit  holes  and  scrapes  at  once 
appeared  in  shoals  to  the  terror  of  the  old  golfers. 

5.  A  layer  (of  butter)  scraped  thin ;  chiefly  in 
bread  and  scrape  (colloq.). 

1847  C.  BRONTE  Jane  Eyre  vii,  A  double  ration  of  bread 
..with  the  delicious  addition  of  a  thin  scrape  of  butter. 
1861  London  Rei>.  16  Feb.  170  Cutting  the  children's  bread 
and  scrape  !  1877  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  xlvii,  Some 
people  have  their  happiness  thinly  spread  over  their  whole 
lives,  like  bread  and  scrape  ! 

6.  (See  quot.  1879.) 

1856  OLMSTKD  Slave  States  343  It  [turpentine]  is  occasion- 
ally..scraped  off,  and  barreled  by  itself.  It  is,  therefore, 
known  in  market  as  '  scrape '.  1879  F.  H.  BUTLER  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  IX.  711/1  The  concreted  turpentine  obtained  in  the 
United  States  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  a  species 
of  pine,  Pinusanstralis,.  .is  commercially  known  as  'scrape '. 
1884  C.  S.  SARGENT  Rep.  Forests  N.Amer.  517  The  yield 
of  the 'scrapes '..is  estimated,  .at  from  60  to  70  barrels  of 
280  pounds  [of  turpentine]  each. 
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II.  7.  An  embarrassing  or  awkward  predicament 
or  situation,  usually  one  into  which  a  person  is 
brought  byhis  own  imprudence  andlhoughtlessness. 

[Prob.  from  the  notion  of  being  *  scraped '  in  going  through 
a  narrow  passage  :  see  SCRAPE  r1.  4  c,  and  the  later  sense  9.] 

1709  STEELE  &  SWIFT  Taller  No.  71  f  8  A  Youngster  in  a 
Scrape,  is  a  Word  out  of  Date.  1714  MRS.  MAN  LEY  Adv. 
Rivella  89  Cleander  told  Rivella  what  a  Scrape  they  were 
brought  into.  1740  tr.  De  Mouhy's  Fort.  Country-Maid 
(1741)  I.  273,  I  congratulated  myself  on  my  Dexterity  in 
getting  out  of  the  Scrape.  1735  JOHNSON,  Scrape,  diffi- 
culty ;  perplexity ;  distress.  This  is  a  low  word.  1771 
FRANKLIN  Autobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  n,  I  was  generally  the 
leader  of  the  boys  and  sometimes  led  them  into  scrapes.  1818 
BYRON  Juan  i.  xx,  And  let  few  opportunities  escape  Of 
getting  her  liege  lord  into  a  scrape.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  \\. 
vii,  Every  scrape  of  the  government  was  a  step  in  the  ladder 
to  the  great  boroughmonger.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxf.  v,  Here  one  has  only  just  to  take  care  of  oneself,  and 
keep  out  of  scrapes.  1867  TROLLOI-E  Chron.  Barset  xlvi,  If 
you  don't  take  care,  young  man,,  .you  will  find  yourself  in 
ascrapewith  your  Madalina.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thnle  iv,  If 
anyone  was  in  a  scrape  about  money. 

Scrape  (skr^p),  sh2  dial.  [Of  obscure  origin; 
the  ON.  skreppa  mousetrap  has  been  compared, 
but  connexion  is  very  doubtful.]  A  trap  for  catch- 
ing birds;  =SHKAFE  st>. 

1620  J.  WILKINSON  Treat.  Statutes  124  Next  you  shall  en- 
quire if  there  be  in  euery  parish.. a  crow  net, ..and  it  is  not 
enough  to  haue  one,  but  it  must  be  vsed,  £  scrapes  made  in 
the  winter  to  that  purpose.  1668  WORLIDGE  Diet.  Rust., 
A  Shrape,  or  Scrape,  a  place  baited  with  Chaff  or  Corn  to 
entice  Birds.  1706  BAVNARD  Cold  Baths  II,  425  Catch'd 
like  Sparrows  in  a  Scrape  of  Chaff.  1877  E.  LEIGH  Cheshire 
Gloss.  177  Scrape,  seeds  or  corn  laid  on  the  snow,  in  order 
to  get  a  raking  shot  at  birds. 

Scrape  (skr^p),?/.  Pa.t.  and  pa.  pple.scraped 

(skr^'pt).  Also  6  Sc.  scraip(e,  skraip  (pr.  pple. 
screpaud,  screppiug,  *i  rarely  y\.  pple.  scrapen. 
[ME.  scrape  (also  SHKAPE),  perh.  (see  Sou-  i)  di- 
rectly repr.  OE.  scrapian  (see  quot.  under  sense  4) ; 
perh.  a.  the  -corresponding  ON.  skrapa  to  scrape, 
erase,  in  Icel.  to  clatter  (Sw.  skrapa^  Da.  skrabe 
to  scrape)  =  MDu.,  Du.  schrapen  :— OTeut.  type 
*skrapojan,  f.  root  *skrap-,  ablaut-var.  of  *$krep-  in 
OE.  screpan  (str. ;  ME.  SCREPE  wk.)  to  scrape. 

Other  cognates  are  Du.,  LG.  schrappen  to  scrape  (whence 
G.  sckrappeit)  schrapfen},  MHG.  schrepfen  (mod.fi. 
schropfen)  to  scarify;  the  Du.  scrabben  SCBAB  v.  is  prob. 
more  remotely  connected. 

The  Tent,  root  *skrep- :  skra,p~  may  be  a  metathetic  form  of 
*skerp~ '.  skarp-  (see  SHARP  a.) ;  cf.  OK.  scearpitin  to  scarify.] 

1.  trans.  To  remove  (an  outer  layer  or  something 
excrescent  or  adhering)  by  drawing  across  the  sur- 
face the  edge  of  some  instrument  held  nearly  per- 
pendicularly. Chiefly  with  advs.,  off,  away,  out, 
or  const,  from,  off,  out  of. 

1382  WVCLIF  Job  ii.  8  The  whiche  with  a  sherd  scrapide 
[1388  schauyde]  awei  the  quyture,  sittende  in  the  dunghil. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  213  pat  men  of  f>at 
lond  ete  be  flesche  of  her  owne  children,  and  meny  scrapede 
of  |?e  pouder  of  an  hil  and  ete  it  as  it  were  mele.  £1440 
Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  608  Or  brasen  scrapis  out  of  euery  dalke 
Hem  scrape,  c  1440 /V<;;«/.  Parv.  450/2  Scrapyn,or  schavyn 
a-wey,  abrado.  1526  Filer.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)240^  He 
scraped  y«stynkyng  fyltn  &  corrupcyon  of  her  deed  body. 
1535  COVEKIMLE  Lev.  xiv.  43  After  y»  the  stones  are  broken 
out,  &  the  playster  scraped  of  [etc.].  1568  GKAFTON  Chron. 
II.  16  Of  this  Robert  reporteth  Reynulph  that  he  scraped 
from  one  Beame  of  his  Church  in  Couentrie  fiue  hundreth 
marke,  to  fill  the  hande  of  king  William.  1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  Iis,  i.  i.  205  He.  .doth  enlarge  his  Rising,  with  the 
blood  Of  faire  King  Richard,  scrap'd  from  Pomfret  stones, 
Deriues  from  heauen,  his  Quarrell,  and  his  Cause.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  550  With  kniues  in  their  hands, 
to  scrape  from  their  legs  the  bloud-leeches.  1686  N.  Cox 
Gcntl.  Recreat.  (ed.  3)  v.  94  After  your  Groom  has..scrapt 
off  all  the  Sweat  from  your  Horses.  1729  SWIFT  Direct. 
Serv.  i.  Wks.  1751  XIV.  23  When  you  cut  Bread  for  a  Toast, .. 
lay  it  on  the  Coals;,  .and,  if  you  find  it  toasted  quite  through, 
scrape  off  the  burnt  Side,  and  serve  it  up.  1782  COWI-ER 
Gilpin  189  But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away  That  hangs 
upon  your  face.  1786  CHELSUM  Hist.  Engrar.  Mezzotint  a 
6  These  parts  are  scraped  away  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
as  the  lights  are  intended  to  be  stronger  or  weaker.  1845 
BUDD  Dis.  Liver  191  Covered  by  a  soft  pulpy  matter,  which 
may  be  readily  scraped  away.  1855  TENNYSON  Brook  193,  I 
scraped  the  lichen  from  it  [the  tombstone].  1877  R.  H.  HUT- 
TON  Ess.  (ed.  2)  I.  37  Like  dry  colours  scraped  ofTa  picture. 
fb.  spec.  To  erase  (writing,  etc.)  with  a  knife. 
Chiefly  with  advs.  out,  away,  off^  and  const,  out  of. 

The  earliest  recorded  use ;  the  older  SCREPE  z'.  occurs  in 
the  same  sense.  Sometimes  (as  in  quot.  1563-83)  the  sense 
appears  to  be :  To  delete  by  crossing  through  with  a  pen. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  7044  And  commaunded  alle 
yn  rape  A-wey  bat  wrytyng  for  to  skrape.  V  1384  CHAUCER 
Wordes  unto  Adam  6  Soofteadaye  I  mot  thy  werk  renewe, 
Hit  to  correcte  and  eek  to  rulibe  and  scrape,  And  al  is 
through  thy  negligence  and  rape.  ci+y^Pilgr.  Lyf  Man- 
hode  n.  xxi.  (1869)  83  Which  thing  if  it  so  were,  riht  so  alle 
hise  ordenaunces  shulden  be  put  out  of  the  book,  and  de- 
faced and  scraped.  ?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  190, 
I  will  skrape  this  awale  anon,  Their  as  a  virgine  is  wrytten 
on,  I  will  wryte,  a  good  woman.  1530  PALSGR.  707/1  Scrape 
out  this  lyne,  it  is  falsely  written.  1532  MORE  Confut.  Tin- 
dale  Wks.  421/1  A.  .learned  priest,  that  through  out  al  the 
ghospels  scraped  out  diabolus  and  wrote  lesns  Christtts. 
1563-83  F °*E  A.  <$•  M.  1591/2  Then  he  tooke  his  penne  £ 
said  that  he  would  scrape  it  out  for  my  pleasure.  1577  Ho- 
UNSHED  Chron.  II.  1189/1  Bookes.  .beautified  with  Images, 
the  heads  wherof  had  bin  scraped  off.  1600  J.  HAMILTON 
Facile  Traictise  152  Screpping  out  the  wordis  (ful  of  grace) 
and  putting  in.. (f relic  beloonit).  Ibid.  276  Screpand  out 
thir  wordis,  Except  [etc.],  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  \.  ii. 


9  Thou  conclud'st  Hke  the  Sanctimonious  Plrat,  that  went 
to  sea  with  the  ten  Commandements,  but  scrap'd  one  out 
of  the  Table.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xv.  (Roxb.)  19/2 
One  end  was  sharpe  to  make  the  letters,  the  other  end  broad 
with  an  edge,  to  scrape  what  was  amise,  out  againe. 

transf.  Badjtg*  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  448  Faire  so  hisfigure 
isfestened  in  mi  50111  \readtyw\\  f>atwi|>  nocoyntise  ne craft 
necan  y  it  out  scrape.  i387TRt;visAtr.  Higden( Rolls)  IV.  431 
Haue  mynde  of  Moyses,  hym  was  levere  be  scraped  out  of  |ie 
bookoflyf.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  II7, 203  Hisvnhappy 
predestinate  chaunce  coulde  not  by  any  pollicy  be  put  by, 
nor  by  any  instrument  scraped  away,  c  1580  SIDNEY/'*. ix. 
xii,  The  poore  in  sprite  Shall  not  be  scrapt,  from  out  of 
heav'nly  score.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  231  Yes,  by 
all  meanes :  if  it  be  but  to  scrape  the  figures  out  of  your 
husbands  braines. 

2.  To  deprive  of  an  outer  layer  or  to  free  from 
excrescent  or  adhering  matter  by  drawing  the  edge 
of  some  instrument  over  the  surface;  to  abrade, 
clean,  or  render  smooth,  or  to  obtain  scrapings 
from,  by  this  process. 

(.-1430  Two  Cockery-bks.  18  Take  J?e  Mawes  of  Turbut, 
Haddok,  or  Codelyng,  &  pyke  hem  clene,  &  skrape  hem,  & 
Wasshem  clene.  1530  PALSGR.  707/1,  I  scrape  a  parchement 
skynne  to  make  it  the  better  to  write  on.  7/W.,  Scrape  the 
knedynge  troughe  or  you  put  in  the  meale.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Lcz1,  xiv.  41  Then  shall  he  command,  .the  house  to  be 
scraped  within  rounde  aboute.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comtn.  43  And  with  a  piece  of  glasse  he  skrapeth  his  fingers. 
1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jnl,  \.  v.  2  Where's  Potpan,  that  he 
helpes  not  to  take  away?  He  shift  a  Trencher?  he  scrape 
a  Trencher?  1631  GOUGE  God s  Arrows  \.  §  25  Onic/m,  a 
kind  of  spice  very  cleare,  which  being  scraped  glveth  an 
extraordinary  sweet  savour.  1645  MILTON  Colast.  19  It  may 
bee  his  trenchers  were  not  scrap't.  1662  FAITHORNB  Art 
Graving  48  After  you  have  graved  part  of  your  work,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  scrape  it  with  a  sharp  edge  of  another  Graver. 
1678  MOXON  Mech.  E.verc.,  Joinery  70  These  hard  woods 
are.  .more  properly  said  to  be  Scraped  than  Plained.  1725 
Bradley' s  Family  Diet.  s.  v.  Horse-radish,  The  Root.,  is 
scraped  and  used  with  Vinegar  for  Sauce  to  roast  Beef, 
Mutton,  &c.  1791  boswELL  Johnson  an.  1783  (1811)  IV. 
205  He.,  scraped  the  joints  of  his  fingers  with  a  pen-knife, 
till  they  were  quite  red  and  raw.  1848  THACKERAY  I' an. 
Fair  xli,  The  gravel  walk  and  terrace  had  been  scraped  quite 
clean.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \\.  xxii.  349  Ice  at  32°  may. .be 
scraped  with  a  knife  with  even  greater  facility  than  some 
kinds  of  chalk.  1880  Standard  12  Apr.  2/8  He  at  once 
seized  him  and  discovered  that  he  had  a  gold  band  brace- 
let,..worth  about  5/...H  had  evidently  been  tested,  for  it 
was*  scraped  '  in  more  than  one  place.  1884 /*a// MallGaz. 
16  Oct.  2/2  An  ironclad's,  .bottom  is  always  foul  when  she 
cannot  be  periodically  docked  and  scraped.  1891  Labour 
C0wtnissi0iiQ\Q&&.*ScreifiM£i  cleaning  the  spars  of  a  ship  and 
parts  of  the  hull  wit  ha  small  piece  of  sharp  iron,  stee!,or  glass, 

b.  To  remove  the  dirt  from  the  soles  of  (one's 
boots  or  shoes)   by  drawing  them   over  a  door- 
scraper. 

1844  DICKENS  Mart.  C/inz.  xliii,  I'd  scrape  my  shoes  on  the 
scraper  of  the  door. 

c.  Used  jocularly  for  :  To  shave, 

1773  FERGUSSON  Poems  (1807)  280  Their  barber  bauld  his 
whittle  crooks  And  scrapes  them  for  the  races. 

d.  To  inscribe  or  portray  on  stone  by  scraping 
away  the  surface. 

153*  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  728/2  But  if  he  feele  it 
written  there  in  dede  as  he  saith  he  doth,  then  he  feleth  it 
scribled  and  scraped  in  his  hert  by  the  croked  clouen  clawes 
of  the  deuill.  1581  L.  AI.DERSEY  in  I/akluyfs  Voy.  (1589)  182 
The  outside  of  the  [holy]  sepulchre  is  very  foule,  by  meanes 
that  euery  man  scrapes  his  name  and  marke  vpon  it.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  /Viirxliv,  The  family  arms  were  just  new 
scraped  in  stone. 

e.  To  produce(a  mezzotint  engraving)  byscraping 
the  prepared  copper  plate.     Also  absol. 

1747  Sculpt ura-Hist.-Techn.  225  Mezzotinto,  called  Scrap- 
ing or  Burnishing  on  Copper.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  l^ertne's 
Anecd,  Paint.  (1786)  III.  239  Several  prints  were  made  from 
his  works,  and  several  plates  he  etched  and  scraped  himself. 
1892  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  18  Feb.  3/1  The  painter  has  scraped  a 
mezzotint  from  his  picture. 

t3.  Of  a  beast  or  bird  :  To  remove  (soil,  etc.)  by 
scratching  with  the  feet  or  claws  ;  to  make  (a  hole) 
by  scratching.  Also  absol.  or  intr.  to  scratch  in 
the  ground.  Obs. 

-•1430  Sir  Tryam.  392  (Percy  Soc.)  Hys  gode  hownde.. 
scraped  on  hym  bothe  ryne  and  mosse,  And  fro  hym  nevyr 
wolde  gone!  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  308  Sho  [a  wolf] 
began  to  skrape  &  grafe  abowte  be  rowte  with  hur  naylis. 
c  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  450/2  Scrapyn,  as  hennys,  ntspor. 
1530  PAI.SGR.  707/1  Yonder  dogge  scrapeth  to  make  a  hole  to 
hyde  his  dyner  in.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Scalpturio,  to  scrape 
as  a  Cocke  dothe,  or  other  fowles.  ?*z  1598  D.  Ferguson* $ 
Sc.  Prov.  No.  327  (1785)  13  He  is  a  proud  tod  that  will  not 
scrape  his  ain  hole. 

Jig.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacrse  i.  v.  §  5  Those  Arabick 
traditions  which  that  author  scrapes  as  much  for,  as  /Esops 
Cock  did  on  the  Dunghill.  Ibid.  in.  ii.  §  4  Scraping  and 
searching  into  the  natures  of  things. 

b.  trans,  with  adv.  or  phrase,  f  To  scrape  out, 
forth  :  to  dig  out  with  the  nails  or  claws.   Alsoyf^. 

1530  PALSGR.  707/1  She  loved  nat  her  housbonde  wnyle 
lie  lyved,  and  now  she  wolde  be  gladde  to  scrape  hym  out 
of  the  yerthe  with  her  nayles.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  To  Rdr. 
12  For  ane  hen  that  seikis  hyr  meyt  in  the  mydding,  may 
scraipe  sa  lang  amang  the  fyltht,  quhil  sche  scraip  furtht 
sumaldknyfe  that  hesbeentynt.  1845 GossEOceaniv. (1849) 
205  The  females  [turtles],  .lay  their  eggs  m  holes  [in  the  sand] 
which  they  scoop  out  with  their  fin-like  feet.  The  work  being 
accomplished,  the  sand  is  again  scraped  back  over  the  eggs, 
and  the  surface  made  smooth  as  before. 

1 4.  To  scratch  with  the  finger-nails  or  claws ; 
also  intr.  Also,  to  caress  (a  dog,  etc.)  by  scratch- 
ing or  clawing.  Ohs. 


c  1000  Sign  Language  §67  in  Techmers  Zeitschr.  1 1.  (1885), 
I    Jif  bu  ai^era  be^urfe,  ^onne  scrapa  ^u  mid  (>inum  fingre  up 
•    on  1 -in nc-  wynstran  human.    01400-1450  £>k.Curtti$ye%j\i\ 
|    Babees  Bk.,  Yf  ^y  nown  dogge  bou  scrape  or  clawe,  pat  is 
I    holden  a  vyse  emong  men  knawe.     c  1440  Protnp.  Parv. 
\    450/2  Scrapyn,  a(s)  bestys  (MS.  S.  schrapen),  scalpo.     1577 
I    KENDALL  Flowers  of  Efigr.  97  Thou  likst  ill  men,  ill  men 
j    thee  laude.   So  Mules  of  mules  are  scrapt  and  clawd.    1607 
TorsRLL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  163  The  little  Dog,  seeing  his  true 
maUter  returned  home,  ramie  barking  to  the  doore, .  .fawn- 
ing and  scraping  his  Lord  and  maister  also. 

fb.  Phr.  Go  scrape!  z.'py.  aform  of  contemptuous 
dismissal.   Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  F.nvoyer  att  grat,  to  send  a  grazing;  a 
Maister  to  put  away  his  man  ;  (and,  perhaps  from  this 
phrase  came  our  contemptuous,  Goe  scrape). 

fc.  To  scratch,  lacerate  (with  thorns).   Obs. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  113  The  prystdemyd 
them  devylles  both,  wyth  them  he  wolde  not  mett;  He 
sparyd  nother  hylle,  nor  holte,  busche,  gryne,  nor  grett ; 
Lord  !  he  was  fowle  scrapyd  ! 

f  d.  To  make  a  scratching  noise  with  the  finger- 
nails on  (a  door),  by  way  of  an  unobtrusive  signal. 
In  later  use  intr.  with  const,  at.  Obs. 

Cf.  SCRATCH  v.  7. 

c  1400  Beryn  481  $\t  trowid  he  no  gyle,  but  went[e]  nere 
to,  And  scrapid  the  dorr  welplich,  &  wynyd  with  his  mowith. 
1718  FrL-e-thinker  No.  24.  173,  I  hope  we  shall  never., 
condescend  to  Scrape,  instead  of  Knocking,  at  a  Great 
Man's  Door.  1829  LYTTON  Deverenx  iv.  vi,  We  came  to 
the  door  of  a  second  chamber,  at  which  Fleuri  scraped 
gently. 

5.  (fig.  of  sense  3.)  '  To  gather  by  great  efforts, 
or  penurious  or  trifling  diligence  '  (J.) ;  to  amass, 
get  possession  of,  collect,  or  bring  together  with 
difficulty.  Now  only  with  together  or  up. 

[1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  n.  i.  H  ij  b,  It  shuld  not  greue 
me.. to  scrape  my  lyuyng  out  of  the  harde  stone  wnlles, 
with  my  nayles.]  1549  CovERDALE.etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Ephcs. 
Prol.,  Whan  was  there  more  haftyng  and  crafty ng  to 
scrape  money  together. .than  now.  1559  Mirr.  Mag., 
Northujnbld.  xvi,  Who  in  my  cause  al  that  he  could  ey 
skrapte.  1588  Rlttnday's  Bang.  Daintie  Conceits^  '  The 
Statelie  pine*  v,  The  wealthy  chuffe,  that.. scrapes  and 
scratches  all  the  mucke  he  may.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \. 
ii.  27  Thereafter  all  that  mucky  pelfe  he  tooke,. .The  which 
her  sire  had  scrap't  by  hooke  and  crooke.  1617  MORY- 
SON  I  tin,  in.  178  Busie..in  scraping  up  money  for  such 
idle  expences.  1644  MILTON  Educ.  2  We  do  amisse  to 
spend  seven  or  eight  yeers  meerly  in  scraping  together  so 
much  miserable  Latin,  and  Greek.  1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real 
Pres.  142  But  to  make  up  this  also  he  does  corradere  scrape 
together  some  things  extrinsecal  to  the  words  of  this  autho- 
ritie.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootoinia  278  The  greatest,  but  not 
best  part  of  men.. scrape  up  Wealth  by  Hooke,  or  by 
Crooke.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  x.  i.  24  The  Prelaticall 
party  complained,  that  to  swell  a  number,  the  non-conformists 
did  not  chuse,  but  scrape  Subscribers.  171*  ADDISON  Sfect. 
No.  299  p  2  By  the  Age  of  Five  and  twenty  I  had  scraped 
together  Four  thousand  two  hundred  Pounds  Five  Shillings, 
and  a  few  odd  Pence.  1805  H.  K.  WHITE  Let.  Apr.  Lifefy 
Re»t.  (1850)  330  The  poor  Tallow-chandler,  who.  .at  length 
scraped  money  enough  to  retire.  1841  D'IsRAELi  Amen. 
Lit.  (1867)  683  The  fervent  dean  scraped  together  all  his 
properties.. to  endow  it  [a  College].  1888  BURGON  Lives  12 
Gd.  Men  II.  x,  272  The  first  money  he  was  able  to  scrape 
together  by  strict  frugality.  1890  '  L.  FALCONER  '  Mile.  Ixe 
iii.  80  They  really  must  scrape  some  men  together  to  balance 
all  these  heavy  girls. 

b.  To  scrape  (an)  acquaintance  :  to  get  on  terms 
of  acquaintance  with  by  careful  effort  and  insinua- 
tion ;  rarely  with  up.  So  f  to  scrape  kindred. 

1 A  low  phrase.  To  curry  favour,  or  insinuate  into  one's 
familiarity '  (J,).  Cf.  t  to  scratch  acquaintance,  SCRATCH  v.  i  e. 

1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  Epigr.  xxxi,  One 
newlie  practiz'd  in  Astronomic . .  Would  scrape  (forsooth)  ac- 
quaintance of  the  skie,  And  by  his  arte,  goe  knocke  at  heauen 
dore.  i6oa  How  a-  Man  may  Chuse gd.  Wife  F  i  b,  O  this 
acquaintance  was  well  scrapte  of  me.  1641  C.  BUBOES 
Sernt.  5  Nov.  58  Although  God  be  grattously  indulgent,  yet 
is  he  not  inconsiderately  prodigall  of  mercies  to  all  that 
scrape  acquaintance  with  nim  in  their  troubles,  1658  W. 
BURTON  Itin.  Anton.  157  Affecting  relation  to  Troy,  and 
scraping  kindred  thence.  1740  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824) 
I.  Ix.  402  Mrs.  Harris  scraped  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 
1825  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Yng.  Forester  (Houlston  Tr.)  I.  5  He 
contrived  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  certain  smugglers. 
1844  ALB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Lsdlntry  lix,  Two  or  three  of  the 
immates..  with  whom  Jack  had  already  scraped  up  an  ac- 
quaintance. 1880  L.  OLIPHANT  Land  of  Gilnad  \.  8  After 
establishing  ourselves.. we  went  out  to  look  about  us,  and 
scrape  acquaintance  with  the  people.  1904  F.  WHISHAW 
Lovers  at  Fault  v.  43  Her  two  dearest  friends  had  contrived 
to  scrape  acquaintance  without  introduction. 

O.  absoL  and  intr.  To  hoard  up  penuriously ;  to 
save  or  economize ;  to  gather  together  money,  etc. 
with  labour  and  difficulty.  Now  chiefly  dial. 

155*  LATIMER  Sertn.t  St.  Andr.  Day  (1562)  120  They 
intend  to  gette  that  money  agayne  which  they  haue  layed 
out,  and  afterwarde  to  scrape  for  purchasyng.  1551  —  ist 
Sund.  Epiph.  (1584)  302  b,  Euery  manne  scrapeth  for  hym- 
selfe.  a  1591  H.  SMITH  Sernt.  (1594)  109  Zacheus,  which 
before  hee  had  scene  Christ,  knew  nothing  but  to  scrape ; 
but  as  soone  as  he  had  heard  Christ,  all  his  minde  was  set 
vpon  giuing.  1592  Nobody  fy  Sotmto.  D  3,  Let  them  grieue 
That  scrape  for  wealth,,  I  will  the  poore  relieue.  1760 
GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  Ixv,  She  scraped  and  scraped  at  pleasure, 
till  I  was  almost  starved  to  death.  1835  Court  Mag.  VI. 
74/2  How  he  got  it  [so  much  money],  save  by  scrape — 
scraping,  the  Lord  alone  knows.  1881  Century  Mag.  Nov. 
133  You  do  have  a  hard  time,  don't  you?.. to  slave  and  tug 
and  scrape  to  get  a  house  over  your  head. 

6.  Used  disparagingly  for :  To  play  (a  fiddle) ; 
occas.  to  scrape  catgut ;  to  play  (a  tune,  etc.)  on 
the  fiddle.     Cf.  F.  racier.  Chiefly  absol. 
1599  [see  CATCVTJ].    x6o7DF.ivKEK&  WEBSTER  Westward 


SCRAPE. 

Hoe  I  v.  i,  They  are  but  ro?ining,  sir,  and  theile  scrape  them- 
selues  into  your  company  presently.  Mono.  Plague  a  their 
Cats  guts  and  their  scraping.  1623  MASSINGER  Dk.  of 
Milan  n. !,  You  shall  scrape,  and  He  sing,  A  scuruie  Dittie 
to  a  scuruie  tune,  a  1672  WOOD  Life  lO.  H.  S.)  J.  189  Like 
contry  fidlers  [to]  scrape  for  our  livings.  1764  Oxf.Sausage 
37  Save  where  some  Fiddler  scrapes  a  drowsy  Tune.  1779 
V.  KNOX  Ess.  Ixxi.  (1782)  I.  310  It  is.,  necessary  to  do  little 
else  than  scrape  and  pipe.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast 
xxvii,  The  musicians  were  still  there,  .scraping  and  twang- 
ing away.  1842  LEVER  J.  Hinton  ix,  While  fiddles,  French- 
horns,  and  dulcimers,  scraped  and  blew  their  worst.  1848 
DICKENS  Donibcy  Iviii,  He . .  was  scraping  consolation  out  of 
its  deepest  notes. 

7.  To  rub  harshly  on  (a  surface)  in  passing  along 
orover  it,  so  as  to  cause  abrasion  or  producea  grating 
noise  ;  to  draw  (something)  roughly  over  a  surface, 

1731  POPK  Ep.  Burlington.  152  The  chiming  Clocks  to 
dinner  call;  A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  Hall. 
1857  O.  W,  HOI.MES  Autocrat  iii,  Somebody  happened  to 
scrape  the  floor  with  his  chair  just  then;  which  accidental 
sound,  .broke  the  charm.  1871  DARWIN  Descent  of  Man  1 1. 
xiii.  61  Turkey-cocks  scrape  their  wings  against  the  ground, 
and  some  kinds  of  grouse  thus  produce  a  buzzing  sound.  1897 
Encycl.  Sport.  I.  473/1  (Golf)  Sctajft  to  scrape  the  surface 
of  the  ground  with  the  sole  of  the  club  head  before  striking 
the  ball. 

b.  intr.  To  graze  against  or  on. 

1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  344  When  the  animal 
therefore  is  compelled  to  make  a  step  forward,  it  scrapes  on 
the  back  of  the  nails  along  the  surface.  1853  KANE  Grinncll 
Exp.  xlvi.  (18561  423  Fangs  of  broken  ice,  which  scraped 
against  the  beach  as  the  tides  rose  and  fell. 

t  o.  transf.  To  pass  very  closely  along.   Obs. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Tiirkes  (1621)  750  Then  scraping 
along  the  island  Prochita. .,  he  put  into  the  bay  of  Puteoli. 
d.  To  draw  one's  feet  noisily  over  the  floor. 
Hence  \  trans,  to  insult  by  doing  this  in  a  public 
assembly  (obs.}.  Also  To  scrape  down  :  to  silence 
(a  speaker)  by  making  a  noise  with  the  feet. 

1561  [see  SCRAPING  t>bl.  sb.  i  b].    1773  JEBB  in  Disney 
Afeni.  J.'s  Wks.  1787  I.  57  The  young  men  were  offended  at    ! 
him  [Wilgress]  for  his  behaviour  as  proctor,  and  therefore    , 
scrafed\\\m.  When  the  sermon  was  over,  the  vice-chancellor    j 
called  to  the  proctors,  to  take  the  names  of  all  the  gentle-    ' 
men  in  one  of  the  galleries.     1785  [see  SCRAPING  vbl.  si',  i  b].    j 
i83z  Tour  through  College  25  (Hall  College  ll'ords\  They 
not  unfrequently  rose  to  open  outrage  or  some  personal  mo- 
lestation, as. .'scraping  him*.     1855  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xxiL  IV.  749  Another  [orator]  was  coughed  and  scraped  down. 

8.  intr.  To  make  obeisance,  to  bow  drawing  the 
foot  back,  '  to  make  an  awkward  bow*  (J.). 

Often  to  bow  and  scrape,  with  contemptuous  reference  to 
over-ceremonious  politeness  or  reverence. 

1645  GIPPS  Serm.  12  Who  will  scrape  to  a  keeper  for  a 
piece  of  Venison,  who  may  have  free  accesse  to  the  master    | 
of  the  game  to  aske  and  have?     1646  J.  WMITAKER  Uzsia/i    \ 
24  Have  you  not  known  some  in  a  low  condition,  to  bow    | 
and  scrape?     1761  CHURCHILL  Rosciad  396  By  turns  trans-    j 
form'd  into  all  kinds  of  shapes,  Constant  to  none,   Foote    ' 
laughs,  cries,  struts,  and  scrapes.     1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi. 
xxviii,  He  ducked  with  his  head  and  shoulders,  scraped 
with  his  more  advanced  hoof,.. and  withdrew  to  his  own 
domains.     1867  TROLLOPS  Chron.  Bar  set  xxxv.  I.  301  Bow- 
ing and  scraping  and  rubbing  his  hands  together. 

t  b.  trans.  To  scrape  a  leg :  to  make  a  leg  (see 
LEG  sb.  4).  Obs. 

1602  [see   LEG  sb.   4].     167*  H.  MORE  Brief  Reply  328 
Scraping  many  legs  to  him,  and  desiring  him  to  tell  his 
demands.     Ibid.,  And  scraping  many  Legs,  asked  a  largess    I 
of  the  Knight.    1681  D'URFKY  Progr.  Honesty  \.  5  Sure  he    i 
has  some  suit  to  beg.  That  thus  he  sneaks  and  scrapes  a  Leg. 

9.  intr.  To  scrape  along  \  to  manngeor'get  along* 
with  difficulty.    To  scrape  through  :  to  get  through    j 
a  trial,  an  examination,  so  as  just  to  escape  failure,    j 

1884  W.  CUDWORTH  Yorksh.  Dial,  fy  Character  S^k.  33  ; 
(E.D.D.)  Boath  him  an' his  father  hed  scraped  along  withaht 
wommanly  help.  1905  VACHKLL  The  Hill  iii.  51  We  must  ' 
mug  up  our  'cons'  well  enough  to  scrape  along  without  ' 
'puns'  and  extra  school.  1007  KLINOR  GLYN  Three  Weeks  j 
i,  He  scraped  through  his  *  Smalls  '  and  his  '  Mods '. 

b.   trans,   (causatively. )   To  scrape   (a    person)    ! 
through  :  barely  to  enable  him  to  get  through. 

1897  FLANDRAU  Harvard  Episodes  243  A  futile  effort  to    I 
scrape  Billy  through  an  examination.     1902   \Vestin,  Gnz. 
7  July  7/2  The.. tests  of  fitness  for  promotion,,  .for  which 
officers  cram  up  a  little  theoretical  knowledge,  just  sufficient 
to  scrape  them  through. 

10.  Comb.  a.  in   contemptuous  designations  of 
persons,  as  f  scrape-all  (see  quot.);    f  scrape  - 
good,  a  miser,  also  adj.  miserly;    scrape-gut,  a   j 
fiddler;    f  scrape-pelf,  -penny,  -scall,  a  miser; 

•j*  scrape-shoe,  ?  an  obsequious  person,  a  toady ;  b. 
t  scrape-pan,  an  instrument  for  scraping  a  salt-pan. 
171700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  *Scraf>e-allt  a  Money- 
Scrivener;  also  a  miserable  Wretch,  or  griping  Fellow. 
1611  COTGR.,  CawflMfAfT,  a  niggard,  micher,  miser,  *scrape- 
good,  a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais  in.  iv,  None  will  there 
be . .  a  Scrape-good  wretch  or  churlish  hard  hearted  refuser. 
1837  LoCKHAtrSwW  I.  v.  152,  I  greatly  doubt,  sir,  you  were 
born  for  nae  better  than  a  gangrct  *scrafc-gut.  1746  T. 
LOWNDES  Brine  Salt  improved  10  And  then  instantly,  with 
the  common  iron  *scrape-pan,  stir  the  Brine  very  briskly  in 
every  part  of  the  pan  for  about  a  minute.  1626  W.  FKNNER 
Hid.  Manna  (1652)  28  No  covetous,  nor  drunkard,  *scrape- 
pelfe,  nor  swearer,. .partaketh  of  it  with  you.  1584  LODGE 
Alarum  agst,  I'snrers  3  b,  Assuring  him  y' he  is  to  think 
\vel  of  his  master  "scrapepeniey0  vsurer.  1755  [see  SCRAPFR  i }. 
1602  \\~ithals  Diet.  80/1  Regarding  nothing  but  the  gaine,  [ 
a  Scraper,  or  "scrape -seal I.  1607  Puritan  i.  iii.  12  Why,  j 
how  now,  we  three?  Puritanicall  "Scrape-shoes,  Flesh  a 
good  Fridayes  !  1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  iv.  i,  Live 
scrape-shoo,  and  be  thank  full. 
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Scrapeage  (scr^-ped^).  rare-\    [f.  SCRAPE  i>. 
+  -AGE.]     That  which  is  scraped  off. 
1851  [see  RAKEAGE]. 

Scraped (skiript), ppl.a.  [f. SCRAPE z>.  4- -ED*.] 
1.  Deprived  of  the  surface,  or  freed  from  excre- 
scent or  adherent  matter,  by  scraping.     Also,  -re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  scrapings. 

1397  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaus  Fr.  Chirttrg.  20  b,  They 
stoppe  it  with  scraped  linte.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Engl. 
Housekpr.  (1778)  21  Garnish  it  with,  .scraped  horse-radish. 
1853  WHVTE  MELVILLE  Digly  Grand  i,  My  companion  es- 
caped ..  with  no  greater  injury  than  a  black  eye  and  a  scraped 
shin.  1897  W.  ANDERSON  Lupus  8  Applying  caustic  potash 
to  the  scraped  area.  1897  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  543 
Scraped  raw  beef,  taken  at  first  in  very  small  quantities,  has 


. 

2.  Collected  together  or  amassed.  . 
1598  MARSTON  Set*.  I'illanie  H  4,  His  huge  long  scraped 

stock  Of  well  penn'd  playes.  1840  DICKENS  Old  ('.  Shop  ii, 
And  add  a  few  scraped  shillings  every  week  to  the  money 
you  can  hardly  count.  1897  MARY  KINCSLEY  //".  Africa 
387  By  the  aid  of  it.  .and  a  carefully  scraped-up  candle  and 
a  box  of  matches,  the  fire  soon  blazes. 

3.  Sc.  in  well-scraped,   ill-scraped,   said   of  the 
tongue  of  a  person  as  having  or  lacking  refinement 
and  courtesy  of  speech.     Cf.  FILED///,  a. 

1785  R.  FORBES  Poems  Buchan  Dial.  24  Thersites,  Wha 
for's  ill-scrappit  tongue.. got  on  his  back  Puss  wi'  the  nine 
tails  hung.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxvii,  It's  ill-scraped 
tongues  like  yours,  that  make  mischief  atween  neighbour- 
hoods and  nations.  1820  —  Monast.  xxvi,  Martin  should 
keep  a  weel •scrap! t  tongue  in  his  head.  1858,  1884  Ill- 
scraped  [see  ILL-  B.]. 

t  Scra'pelet.  Obs.  In  7  skraplet.  [f.  Sen  APE 
sb.  +  -LET.j  A  small  scraping. 

1615  LISLE  Du  Bartas,  Noe  Pref.  i  Conyes..do  make 
many  skraplets  and  prefers  on  the  ground  before  they  dig 
earnestly  for  their  neast  or  litter. 

t  Scra'peling.  Obs.  rare—^.  [f.  SCRAPE  v.  + 
-LING.]  A  money-grubber,  miser. 

1629  GAULE  Distractions  321  Is  it  you.  .old  Pouch-penny? 
Methought,  twas  some  such  Scrapeling. 

Scraper  (skr^-psi).    [f.  SCRAPE  v .  +  -ER  i.] 

I.  One  who  scrapes. 

1.  One  who   *  scrapes  together';    esp.  one  who 
strives  meanly  to  make  and  save  money,  a  money- 
grubber.     Now  rare. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  216  As  about  this 
present  question  he  taketh  in  a  maner  al  out  of  Augustines 
boke  of  repentance,  which  is  foolishly  botched  of  good  &  bad 
by  som  scraper  together.  1619  HIERON  Wks.  I.  35  The 
rakers  and  scrapers  of  this  world,.,  as  though  there  were  no 
God  in  heauen  to  make  protiision  for  them,  layabout  them, 
leaning  no  vile  vngodly  oppressing  courses  vnassayed.  1633 
G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Ch.  Porch  xxvi,  Never  was  scraper 
brave  man.  1755  JOHNSON,  Scraper,  a  miser;  a  man  intent 
on  getting  money ;  a  scrapepenny,  i88z  RESANT  All  Sorts 
xlii,  Everywhere  there  are  scrapers  and  scatterers ;  the 
scrapers  are  few,  and  the  scatterers  are  many, 
t  b.  An  unscrupulous  plunderer.  Obs. 

1598  BARRET  Thear.  \Varres  i.  ii.  n  Not  in  the  spoile  of 
apparel,  robes,  and  trash,  Least  he  be  accounted  an  vnruly 
scraper,  as  too  many  now  a  dayes  be.  a  1604  HAN.MER 
Chron.  Irel.  (1809)  320  Hugh  Tirell  his  fellow  scraper, 
tooke  from  thepoore  Priests  at  Armagh,  a  great  brasse  panne. 

2.  One  who  scrapes  (something  specified  or  im- 
plied).    Mezzotint  scraper  :  see  SCRAPE  v.  2  e. 

1591  PERCIVALL-S/.  Diet.,  Escarvador,  ascraper,  Scalptor, 
1762-71  H.  WAI. POLE  VertnJs  Anccd.  Paint.  (1786)  III. 
234  note,  He  was  both  painter  and  scraper  in  mezzotinto. 
1788  Ln.  R.  SEYMOUR  in  Murray's  Mag.  I.  484  A  Carrot 
Scraper  in  St.  James'  Market,  who  sleeps  in  a  little  Kennel. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  943  After  which  it  [parchment]  is 
transferred  to  the  scraper.  This  workman  employs  here  an 
edge  tool  of  the  same  shape  as  the  fleshing-knife,  but  larger 
and  sharper. 

b.  A  derogatory  term  for  a  fiddler. 

1611  CHAPMAN  May-day  iv.  i,  Strike  vp,  Scrapers.  1709 
ADDISON  Tatler  No.  157  P  16  Mr.  Bicker.stnff.  .summons 
all  his  Disciples,  whether.  .Toasts,  Smarts,.  .Musicians  or 
Scrapers,  to  make  their  Appearance  at  the  Playhouse.  1835 
CARRICK,  etc.  Laird  of  Logan  (1841)  140  '  Year  ! '  responded 
the  astonished  scraper  of  cat-gut.  1898  BESANT  Orange  Girl 
i.  i,  A  common  scraper  on  a  crowd  like  a  one-legged  man 
with  a  Jack  in  the  Green. 

c.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  barber. 

1792  New  year's  Morning  Edin.  12  (E.D.D.)  Gart  the 
puir  scraper  tyne  his  feet.  1869  Public  Opinion  19  June 
(Farmer),  The  beard  and  moustache  which  the  sailors  in 
the  Royal  Navy  will  be  permitted  to  wear,  thereby  doing 
away  with  the  objection  that  blue-jackets  have  to  the  scraper. 

3.  A  bird  that  '  scrapes'  or  scratches  in  the  soil. 
Used  Ornith.  to  render  mod.L.  Rasores,  a  former 
order  of  gallinaceous  birds. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xxiv.  Epil.,  Yet  this  inestimable 
Peaile,  wil  all  Our  Dunghil  Chanticleres,  but  obuious  call ; 
Each  Moderne  scraper,  this  Gem  scratching  by ;  His  Gate 
preferring  far.  1837  MACCILLIVRAY  Brit.  Birds  1. 100  Order 
i.  Rasore*.  Scrapers.  1894  Month  Oct.  163  The  old  school 
of  ornithologists  divided  them . .  into  birds  of  prey,  perchers, 
climbers,  scrapers,  waders,  and  swimmers. 

II.  An  instrument  for  scraping  with. 

4.  A  scraping  instrument  held  in  the  hand.  a.  gen. 
and  in  various  technical  applications :  see  qtiots. 

1553  HL-LOET,  Scraper  or  rubber,  scalprum,  Scrapynge 
knyffe,  scalfrum.  1751  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Bookbinding^ 
Manner  of  gilding  books  on  the  edges.— The  book,  being 
put  in  the  press,  between  two  boards,  is  scraped  with  a  knife 
called  a  scraper.  1849  //  'ealc's  Diet.  Terms,  Scrafer,  apiece 
of  iron  used  to  take  out  the  pulverized  matter  which  remains 
in  a  hole  when  bored  previous  to  blasting.  1851  MORFIT 
Tanning  fy  Currying  ( 1853)  203  Over  which  the  skin,  .is  laid 


SCRAPER. 

I    with   the  hair  side  up;   and  he  then  scrapes  the  surface 

J    strongly  from  above  downward,  with  the  scraper.     1894  SIR 

j    J.  ASTLEY  Fifty  Yrs.  Life  I.  14, 1  hated  scraping  ham — that 

was  a  job  I  did  bar;  for  in  the  first  place,  it  isn't  easy,  and 

the  next,  yon  are  more  likely  to  scrape  your  knuckles  with 

the  scraper  than  the  ham.     1895  Stores'  Price  List,  Artists' 

Scrapers,     ai  in.  Steel  Blade,  Ebony  Handle.     ]bid.t  Steel 

pipe  bowl  scraper. 

"b.  (a]  Antiq.  Used  to  render  the  L.  strigil 
(see  STRIGIL).  (b}  i  An  instrument  with  which  to 
clean  the  tongue  by  scraping  off  the  fur'  (Cent. 
Diet.  1891).  (c)  An  instrument  for  scraping  off 
the  sweat  from  horses. 

(a)  1581  MULC ASTER  Positions  xxxiv.  (1887)  123  Then  with 
certaine  scrapers  called  Strigiles,  they  had  all  their  filth 
scrapte  of  their  bodies.  1756  C.  SMAKT  tr.  Hor.,  Sat.  ii.  vii. 
(1826)  II.  165  Is  that  boy  guilty,  who  by  night  pawns  a 
stolen  scraper  for  some  grapes?  1904  BUDGE  yd  3-  ^tft 
Egypt.  Rooms  Brit.  A/us.  43  Iron  strigil,  or  skin-scraper. 

(/•)  1685  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2040/4  A  Gold  Scraper  for  the 
Tongue.  1895  Stores'  Price  List,  Tongue  Scrapers  (Tor- 
toiseshell  and  Ivory). 

(c)  1667  DK.  NEWCASTLE  Mfthod  of  Dressing  Horses  124 
Hut,  the  Best  of  all  is  the  Knife-[of-]Heat,  which  is  the 
Scraper ;  for,  when  he  is  Hot,  Scraping  of  Him  gets  all  the 
Sweat .  .out  of  him.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1895  KILLING 
Maltese  Cat  in  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  26  June  2/3  [A  polo  pony] 
stiffening  up  to  get  all  the  tickle  out  of  the  big  vulcanite 
scraper. 

c.  An  instrument   (of  various  forms)  used  for 
scraping  off  paint,  tar,  adhesive  labels,  etc.  from 
wooden  surfaces. 

A  common  form  in  nautical  use  consists  of  a  triangular 
plate  of  metal,  with  a  handle  inserted  perpendicularly  in 
the  middle;  another  form  has  a  curved  blade  between  two 
handles. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  Kew  Indent.  So  Cleaned  with  brushes, 
or  Scrapers  if  barmcled.  iSSsCLARK  KussELL.S"fl;Ycrs'  Lang., 
Scraper,  a  triangular  iron  instrument  for  scraping  the  deck. 

d.  Engraving.  A  three-sided  tool  used  to  re- 
move burrs  left  by  the  graver,  etching  needle,  or 
dry-point,  or  to  obliterate  lines.     Also  the  similar 
instrument  used  in  (  scraping'  mezzotint. 

1747  Scnlptnra-Hist.-Tcchn.  225  Take  a  Burnisher,  or 
Scraper,  and  burnish  that  Part  of  the  Plate.  1883  MOLLETT 
Diet.  Art  <$•  Archzol.)  Scraper,  an  engraver's  tool  for  re- 
moving burrs. 

e.  An  implement  of  varying  construction  used 
by  uncivilized  peoples  for  removing  the  hair  from 
skins.     Hence,  in  prehistoric  archeology,  applied 
to  a  particular  type  of  flint  implements  -^otherwise 

;  known  Mt&Uttt&ylfnis)tfTQJXk  their  conjectured  use. 
1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  71  The  so-called  'scrapers '.. 
are  oblong  stones,  rounded  at  one  end,  which  is  brought  to 
a  bevelled  edge  by  a  series  of  small  blows.  1873  J.  EVANS 
Anc.  Stone  Implements  xiii.  268  One  of  the  simple  forms 
into  which  flakes  are  susceptible  of  being  readily  converted 
has,  in  consequence  of  its  similarity  in  character  to  a  stone 
implement  in  use  among  the  Esquimaux  for  scraping  skins 
and  other  purposes,  received  the  name  of  a  '  scraper ',  or,  to 
use  the  term  first,  I  believe,  employed  by  the  late  Mons. 
E.  Lartet,  a  gratioir.  1900  ArchxoL  /Eliana  XXII.  83 
A  '  thumbflint '  or  'scraper '  and  also  a  large  rough  flint  core 
were  found  by  a  tenant  of  one  of  the  glebe  farms. 

5.  An  appliance,  usually  consisting  of  a  metal 
blade  with  a  horizontal  upper  edge,  fixed  outside 
the  door  of  a  house  for  persons  to  scrape  off  upon 
it  the  dirt  from  the  soles  of  their  boots  or  shoes 
before  entering. 

1729  SWIFT  Direct.  Sen>.  iii.  Wks.  1751  XIV.  47  Never 
clean  your  Shoes  on  the  Scraper,  but  in  the  Entry,.. by 
which.,  the  Scraper  will  last  the  longer.  1833  J.  BENNETT 
Artificer's  Lexicon  366  Scrapers.  Garden,  hall,  and  door, 
from  is.  6d.  1871  Punch  2  Dec.  235/2  Due  observance  of 
the  scraper  and  the  door-mat. 

6.  Lithography.  (See  quot.  1875.) 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Ope  rat.  Mechanic  304  Behind  the  ink- 
ing-cylinder  K,  a  rubber,  or  scraper,  is  placed,  to  press  very 
lightly  against  the  cylinder,  and  to  prevent  the  ink  accumu- 
lating in  rings  round  the  cylinder.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.)  Scraper,  the  board  in  a  lithographic  press  whose 
edge  is  lowered  on  to  the  tympan-sheet,  to  bring  the  requisite 
pressure  upon  the  paper. 

7.  A  machine  (or  scoop)  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen 
for  excavating  ditches,  canals,  etc.,  for  levelling 
and  making  roads,  or  for  raising  and  removing 
soil,  dirt,  weeds,  etc.  a  short  distance. 

1840  H.  S.  TANNER  Canals  %  Rail  Roads  U.S. **$  Scraper, 
a  machine  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen,  for  excavating  trenches, 
for  canals,  rail-roads,  &c.  1884  Longmans  Mag.  Feb.  414 
Subsequent  snows  are  removed  by  means  of  a  'scraper',  a 
kind  of  scoop  upon  wheels  which  is  drawn  over  the  ice  by 
horses.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  588/1  A  Ahorse  scraping 
machine  which  delivers  the  mud  at  the  side  is  also  used,  the 
blades  of  the  scrapers  being  mounted  obliquely. 

b.  An  instrument  for  scraping  dirt,  mud,  etc. 
from  roads,  etc.  Also  road-scraper. 

1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  (1857)  §  2464  The  scraper 
may  be  described  as  a  broad  hoe,  of  treble  the  usual  size  and 
strength,  used  in  cleaning  roads  or  court-yards,  and  some- 
times in  cleaning  grassy  surfaces.  Ibid.  §  3133  The  Dutch 
hoe  is  a  good  road  and  lawn  scraper.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade.  Scraper,. .a.  long  hoe  for  cleansing  roads  of  mud. 
1909  Daily  News  22  Dec.  6/1  There  were  some  men  out 
with  scrapers,  but.. until  late  in  the  afternoon,  pedestrians 
had  to  wade  through,  .the.. streets  ankle  deep  in  slush. 
C.  U.  S.  A  small  dredge  for  taking  oysters,  etc. 

1887  G.  B.  GOODK,  etc.  Fisheries  U.  S.  v.  II.  571. 
III.  Slang  or  jocular  uses. 

8.  Anglo-Irish.  Phrase :  to  take  to  one's  scrapers : 
to  take  to  one's  heels,  decamp. 
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SCRAPE-TRENCHER. 

1824  MACTAGGART  Gallovid.  Encyd.  47  She  took  to  her 
'scrapers',  as  the  Irish  phrase  It.  1842  LOVER  Handy 
Andy  xxxvi,  He  took  to  his  scrapers. 

9.  A  cocked  hat. 

Perh.  with  allusion  to  the  shape  :  see  4  c. 

1828  MOIR  Mansie  Wanch  xi.  95  He  had  a  well-worn 
scraper  on  his  head,  peaked  before  and  behind.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor '$  Word-bk,,  Scraper. . .  Also,  metaphorically,  a  cocked 
hat,  whether  shipped  fore-and-aft  or  worn  athwart-ships. 

IV.  1O.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  in  scraper-knife ; 
scraper-box,  the  frame  holding  the  'scraper'  of  a 
lithographic  press  ;  scraper-mat,  a  door-mat  of 
wire  or  parallel  strips  of  metal  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  sera  per;  scraper-plane  =  scraping-plane  (see 
SCRAPING  vbl.  sb.  3). 

1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  II.  79  The.,*scraper-box  [in  the 
lithographic  press].  1903  Daily  Mail  3  Sept.  7/3  The  bee- 
keeping beginner  should  provide  himself  wittK. a  ^scraper- 


anes..  .For  scraping  and  finishing  Veneers  [etc.]. 

Scra'pe-trencher.  06s.  exc. /fist,  [f.  SCRAPE 
v.  +  TRENCHER.]  A  servant  whose  office  was  to 
scrape  the  trenchers  after  use.  (In  Oxford  colleges 
the  term  was  in  regular  use  till  the  iSth  c.) 

1603  H.  CROSSI;  Vertues  Coinm-M.  (1878)  77  Kuery  slouenly 
serningman,  and  greasie  scrape-trencher  will  exceede  the 
bounds  of  his  calling.  1607  G.  WILKINS  Miseries  Enf. 
Marr.  \.  A  2,  But  stay,  here  is  a  Scrape-trencher  ariued. 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  199/1  The  Common  Servants  to 
each  Hall.  .are.  .the  Porter,  Scrape  Trencher,  Cook, and  his 
under  Servants.  1691  Case  of  Exeter  Coll.  3  Ferdinand 
Smith,  Scrape-trencher  of  the  Colledge.  1772  VOQT&  Nabob 
in.  Wks.  1799  II.  318  Mr.  Scrape-trencher,  let's  have  no 
more  of  your  jaw  !  1862  GRANT  Capt,  of  Guard  i,  A  train 
of  cut- throats,  swashbucklers,  and  scrapetrenchers. 

attrib.  1857  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm,  fy  I-'ttg.  II.  496  The 
King  should  present  himself  wholly  disarmed,  not  having  even 
a  scrape-trencher  blade  or  whittle-dagger. 

Scra-p-lieap.  [f.  SCRAP  s&.1]  A  heap  of 
SCRAP  IROX  ;  an  accumulation  of  disused  and 
broken-up  ironwork  for  refounding.  Hence  jig. 
in  phrases,  as  to  cast  on  or  consign  to  the  scrap- 
heap^  to  cast  aside  as  worn  out  or  superseded. 

1838  Civil  Ens;  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  121/1  note,  All  its  con- 
temporary rivals  [sc.  locomotive  engines]  that  have  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  '  scrap  heap '  have  been  re-made.  1891  [see 
SCRAP  IRON].  1903  G.  K.  SHAW  Man  fy  Sttptnnctn  xxxi, 
This  Is  the  true  joy  of  life. .;  the  being  thoroughly  worn  out 
before  you  are  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap. 

Hence  Scra'p-heap  v.  trans. ,  to  consign  to  the 
scrap-heap.  So  Scra'p-heaping  vbl.  sb. 

1905  Daily  Neius  4  Dec.  6  The  recent  scrap-heaping  of  war 
vessels.  1907  IVestm.  Gaz.  4  Mar.  7/3  They  cannot  very 
well  'scrap-heap1  the  boats. 

t  Scrapia  lia,  //.  Obs.  [quasi-L.,  f.  SCRAP  sb^ 
or  SCRAPE  v. :  see  AXA.]  A  collection  of  literary 
scraps  or  i  scrapings '. 

1792  (title)  Scrapeana.  Fugitive  Miscellany.  1811  MRS. 
JACKSON  in  SirG.  Jackson's  Diaries  fy  Lett.  (1873)  I.  256,  I 
shall  finish  the  last  volume  of  scrapiana  I  began  here.  1818 
(title)  Scrapiana  :  or  elegant  extracts  of  wit :  being  a  com- 
plete collection  of  humorous  pieces  in  prose  and  in  verse. 

Sorapill,  obs.  form  of  SCRAPPLE  s&.1  and  v. 

Scraping  (skr^'pirj),  vbl.  sb.     [-ING*.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SCRAPE  in  various  senses. 

c  1440  Prom j>.  Par;'.  450/2  Scrapynge,  or  sehawynge, 
rasura,  alrasio.  1577  HOLINSHKD  Chron.  II.  1189/1  The 
Abbot  of  saint  Albons  sent  the  boke  so  disfigured  with  scrap- 
ings &  blotting  out.  .vnto  the  king.  1612  DEKKER  If  it  be 
not  good  p  3  b,  Each  one  sweares  tBy  Orpheus  fiddle-case) 
they  will  tickle  your  eares  If  they  can  doo  't  with  scraping. 
1641  MILTON  Cn.  Govt.  Wks.  1851  III.  130  All  your  learned 
scraping  in  antiquity.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xv,  They  [the 
poultry]  had  siccan  a  skarting  and  scraping  in  the  yard,  that 
there's  nae  getting  a  bean  or  pea  keepit  for  them.  1834 
DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Steam  Excursion,  Here  the  scraping  [i.e. 
bowing]  was  renewed.  1842  BROWNING  Pied  Piper  iv,  Only 
a  scraping  of  shoes  on  the  mat.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp. 
x.  (1856)  72  The  scraping  of  my  pen  over  the  paper.  1897 
AlllndCs  Syst.  Mcd*  IV.  430  It  is  better ^to  treat  each  focus 
independently  by  scraping  or  by  the  excision  of  a  wedge. 

b.  The  noise  produced  by  drawing  something 
roughly  over  a  surface.  -\  Also,  the  action  of 
expressing  disapproval  of  a  speaker  by  shuffling 
the  feet  (see  SCRAPE  v.  7  d). 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  i.  K  2  b,  Then 
was  there  hard  a  great  scraping  of  fete  in  the  floore.  1785 
GROSE  Diet*  Vulgar  T.,  Scraping,  a  mode  of  expressing 
dislike  to  a  person  or  sermon,  practised  at  Oxford  by  the 
students,  in  scraping  their  feet  against  the  ground  during  the 
preachment,  a  1801  G.  WAKEFIEI.D  Mem.  (1804)  I.  94  A 
comical  incident,  .respecting  that  scraping  of  the  Proctor, 
Mr.  Wilgress,  whilst  preaching.  1804  HALL  CAINE  Manx- 
man 436  There  was  the  scraping  of  a  chair  behind  the  speaker. 
1897  'A.  HOPE'  Phroso  xvii.  (1905)  327  The  scraping  of 
men's  limbs  and  the  rasping  of  cloth  on  the  rock. 

2.//.  concr.  That  which  is  scraped  off,  up,  or 
together.  Rarely  sing. 


booties  and  praies.  1575  GASCOIGSE  J'esies,  Flowers  33 
Catche,  snatche,  and  scratche  for  scrapings  and  for  crommes. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  391  The  scraping  of  the  inward 
parts  of  his  own  hooues  beaten  into  powder  and  mingled 
with  wine.  1678  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  1063  A  fourth  sort  we 
have  which  we  call  Scrapings,  that  is  a  course  sort  of  Salt 
..that  cleaves  to  the  tops  of  the  sides  of  the  Phats.  1730 
SWIFT  Lady  s  Dressing  Room  40  The  Bason  takes  whatever 
comes,  The  Scrapings  from  her  Teeth  and  Gums.  1790 
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i  SPF.ECHLYCM//.  Vine  •$•$  The  dust  and  scrapings  from  roads. 
1835  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  The  Streets,  Morning,  An  apprentice 
j  . .  thinking  of.  .the  miseries  of  the  milk  and  water,  and  thick 
I  bread  and  scrapings.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  704 
!  The  microscopic  examination  of  scrapings  reveals  at  once 
•  their  [sc.  certain  diseases']  characteristic  fungi. 

fig-  1566  T.  STAFLETON  Ret.  Untr.  Jewel  i.  32  The  scrap- 
;  inges  of  malice  it  selfe.  1860  TENNYSON  Sea  Dreams  77, 1 .. 
i  trusted  him  with  all,  All  my  poor  scrapings  from  a  dozen 
i  years  Of  dust  and  deskwork. 

3.   attrib.  and  Combn  as   scr "aping-iron ,  -knife ^ 
;    machine,  -plane,  -tool;  scraping-ground,  a  place 
i   where  deer  scrape  or  rub  the  velvet  off  their  antlers. 
1877  HALLOCK  Sportsman's  Gaz.  89  (Cent.)  The  lordly  bucks 
begin  their  nocturnal  rambles  over  their  favourite  runways 
and  *scraping-grounds.     1717  Protestant  Mere.  16  Aug.  4 
The  Tree . .  scraped  on  the  Bark,  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a 
*Scraping-Iron  or  Addice.     1906  Daily  Chron.  16  Feb.  6.6 
The  pressure  of  the  scraping-iron  used  by  the  workman  was 
sufficient  to  knock  a  huge  hole  in  the  vessel.     1382  WYCLIF 
!     Jer.  xxxvi.  23  He  kutte  it  with  a  "scraping  knife  of  the 
scribe.     1662  Comenius  Janua  Ling.  T  riling.  87  A  Butcher 
I     .  .scalds  swine  all  over  first  with  hot  water,  and  scrapes  them 
j     with  a  scraping  knife.     1852  MORFIT  Tanning  #  Currying 
\    (1853)  166  For  removing  the  hair,  the  scraping-knife  alone 
i    must  be  used.     1886  'Scraping  machine  [see  SCRAPER  7]. 
1846  HOLTZAPFFEL   Turning  11.483  This  tool  is  called  a 
^scraping  plane,  and  is  used  for  scraping  the  ivory  keys  of 
piano-fortes,  and  works  inlaid  with  ivory,  brass,  and  hard- 
woods,  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Escoplo,  a  "scraping  toole, 
a  plaine  for  a  carpenter. 

Scra'ping,  ///.  a.    [f.  SCRAPE  v.  +  -IXG  2.] 

1.  That  scrapes,  in  variousscnses  of  the  verb  SCRAPE. 
1599  \st  PL  Ret.   Parnass.  Prol.  2  That  scrapinge  legg, 

that  dopping  curtisie.  1790  BURNS  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dunlop 
S  Aug.,  A  quality  rather  rare  in  compliments  of  these  grin- 
ning, bowing,  scraping  times.  1824  SCOTT  Kedgauntlet 
ch.  xix,  The  blind  scraping  scoundrel  [a  fiddler].  1879  Organ 
Voicing  17  A  scraping  or  chifiing  noise  is  sometimes  heard 
accompanying  a  note.  1890  H.G.  DAKYNS  Xenophon  I.  In- 
trod.  121  note.  Scraping  courtiers  and  nodding  satellites. 

2.  esp.  Money-grubbing,  miserly. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  If,  v.  iii.  69  He  shall  spend  mine 
Honour,  with  his  Shame  ;  Asthnftlesse  Sonnes,  their  scrap- 
ing Fathers  Gold,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Prerog.  Parl.  27  The 
Duke  of  Lancaster  was  as  scraping  as  shee.  1732  FIELDING 
Miser  in.  iii,  You  are  never  mentioned  but  by  the  names  of 
covetous,  scraping,  stingy.  1861  THORNBURY  Turner  (iSfai) 
I.  74  He  had  at  ways  been  brought  up  to  be  saving  and  thrifty 
by  the  careful  scraping  old  barber,  his  father. 

Hence  Scra'pingly  adv.,  in  a  scraping  manner. 

1680  J.  SHARP  Semi,  on  Keel.  iii.  10,  26  That  live  scrap- 
ingly  and  uncharitably,.. all  their  lives  long. 

Scrap  iron.  [f.  SCRAP  sby\  Iron  which  has 
already  been  cast  or  wrought  and  broken  up  or 
cast  aside  for  re-casting  or  re-working ;  broken 
pieces  and  small  articles  of  old  and  disused  iron- 
work. Also  attrib. 

Scrapwrought  iron,  scrap  consisting  of  pieces  of  malleable 
Iron,  which  when  re-cast  produces  a  superior  iron. 

1823  '  JON  HEE  '  Diet.  TurJ '214  Mere  '  gatherers  of  scrap- 
iron  '.  1839  Civil  Eng.  <V  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  432/2  The  bolts 
to  be  of  the  best  scrap  iron.  1862  Times  13  Aug.  4/2  In 
another.,  process  scrap  wrought  iron  is  melted  in  admixture 
with  pig  iron.  1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss,  s.v.,  In 
Government  yards,  where  they  do  not  sell  old  boilers,  &c. 
these  are  broken  up  and  the  pieces  are  placed  in  heaps 
(scrap  heaps)  and  sold  as  old  iron.  Men  employed  at  this 
are  said  to  be  on  scrap  iron  work. 

Scraplet  (skrsrplet).  Forms :  6  scrappelet, 
9  scraplet.  [f.  SCRAP  sbj-  +  -LET.]  A  small  scrap. 

1519  HORMAN  V'ulg.  160  Fet  a  voyder  to  hatie  awey  this 
scrappelettis  \qnisq  uilias\.  1878  E.  W.  BENSON  Cathedral 
viii.  123  He  thinks  his  little  scraplets  will  do  more  for  him 
and  his  people  than  the  '  History  of  the  Jews  '. 

Scrapling  (skrorplirj).   [f.  SCRAP  sbl-  +  -LING.] 

A  smalfscrap.      (See  E.D.D.  s.v.  Scrappling.} 

1843  TENNYSON  in  Mem,  (1897)  I.  220  Don't  be  angry  at 
this  scrapling. 

Scrappe,  obs.  form  of  SCRAP. 

tScra'pper1.  Obs.rare-1.  [f.  SCRAP  j£.l  +  -EH1.] 
One  who  collects  scrap-iron. 

1648  in  Victoria  Hist.  Sussex  II.  245  Russell  the  scrapper 
for  pickinge  of  soe  much  iron  as  made  three  tunne  and  17 
hundred  at  3"  per  tunne. 

Scrapper2  (skrse'pai).  slang,  [f.  SCRAP  z>.2 
+  -ER1.]  A  pugilist. 

1874  in  Hot  ten's  Slang  Diet.  280,  1904  J.  A.  Rns  Roose- 
velt v.  104  He  was  a  scrapper  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  with 
but  little  regard  for  whom  he  tackled,  so  long  as  he  had  him. 

Scrappet  (skrae-pet).  rare.  [f.  SCRAP  j<M  + 
-ET.]  A  small  quantity  or  amount,  a  little  scrap. 

1901  Pilot  19  Jan.  75/2  Scrappets  of  science  such  as  can 
be  read  in  penny  weekly  papers,  1905  F.  HARRISON  in 
Westm.  Gaz.  24  Feb.  6/3  Political  interest  is  transferred  to 
scrappets  in  halfpenny  prints. 

Scrappily  (skne*pili),  adv.  [f.  SCRAPPY  a.  + 
,  -LY2.]  In  a  scrappy  manner. 

1886  MAX  MULLER  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  779  Carlyle.. 
j    was  still  a  raw,  narrow-minded,  scrappily  educated  Scotch- 
man.    1909  Athenaeum  28  Aug.  244/2  The  attempt  at  final 
summary  is  rather  a  failure,  being  written  scrappily. 

Scrappiness  (skrce-pines).     [f.  SCRAPPY  a.  + 

-NESS.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  scrappy. 
1867  Land.  Rev.  17  Aug.  183  What  shall  we  say  of  the  local 
newspaper?  its  essence  is  scrappiness.  z88i  Athcnzum 
25  June  840/3  The  great  fault  of  his  selection  \sc.  Arnold's 
Poetry  of  Byron}  is  its  scrappiness. 

Scrapping  (skrarpin),  vbl.  sb.\  slang,  [f. 
SCRAP  V.V  +  -ING  l.]  Fighting;  boxing.  Alsoattrit. 

1891  Pall  Mall.  Gaz.  28  May  7/3  Discussing  the  rival 
merits  of  a  wrestling  match,  of  a  lottery,  and  of  a  scrapping 
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match.  1897  H  DWELLS  Landl.  Liorfs  Head  387,  I  got  to 
scrapping  with  a  man,.. and  he  left  his  marks  on  me.  1902 
Blackiv.  Mag.  July  40/1  What  do  you  want  me  for?  Is  it 
for  a  straight  'scrapping*  with  Boers? 

Scra'pping,  vbl.  sb?  [f.  SCRAP  v.%  +  -ING  *.] 
The  action  of  '  sending  to  the  scrap-heap  *. 

1905  Daily  Chron.  23  May  4/4  The  scrapping  or  sale  of 
ships  that  ought  to  have  been  retained.  1907  Morn.  Post 
iTJan.  2/3  The  scrapping  of  ships. 

Scrapple  (skrarp'l),  sl>.1  dial.  Forms :  4 
scrapill,  scrapyll,  7  skrapple,  7-9  scraple,  9- 
scrapple.  [f.  SCRAPE  v.  +  -EL.  Cf.  \VFlem. 
sfkrepelm  the  same  sense.]  A  tool  used  for  scraping 
or  raking  up. 

I354  'n  Finchale  Priory  Charters  (Surtees)  p.  xxxvij,  j 
scrapill,  j  securis.  1397  Ibid.  p.  cxviij,  Item  j  por  et  j 
scrapyll.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  tloitseiv.  Gard.  (1626) 
46  A  skrapple  of  iron..  For  Nettles  and  ground-Iuy  after 
a  show  re.  1825  JAMIESON,  Scraple,  i.  An  instrument  used 
for  cleaning  the  Bake-board,  Roxb.  2.  One  for  cleaning  a 
cow-house.  1875  W.  DICKINSON  Cittttbriana  51  The  girl 
came  out  wjth  a  small  coal-rake,  to  which  the  old  dame 
pointed,  saying,  '  Whe,  that's  what  a  scrapple  may  be  ! ' 

Scra'pple,  sb.%  U.S.  [dim.  of  SCRAP  sb.*\  An 
article  of  food  made  from  scraps  of  pork,  etc.  stewed 
with  meal  and  pressed  into  large  cakes. 

1871  NAPHEVS  Prev.  fy  Cure  Dis.  i.  ii.  59  The  sausage  and 
scrapple  of  New  Jersey.  1881  Harper's  Mag,  Jan.  181  Milk, 
eggs,  sausage,  scrapple,  vegetables,  and  poultry,  all  fresh 
from  the  farm. 

Scra'pple,  v.  dial.  Also  6  skraple,  8  scraple. 
[f.  SCRAPPLE  sb^\  To  scrape  or  use  a  'scrapple'. 

1504  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  321  For  skraplyng  of  ij.  trees. 
1711  HEARSE  Collect.  (Q.H.S.)  III.  138  This  pavem*.,  after  a 
little  earth  was  scrapled  away  from  its  surface.. was  very 
fresh  and  faire.  1847  HALUWELL,  Scrapple,  to  grub  about. 
Oxon.  1881  J.  SARGISSON  JoeScroap's  jonrn.  48  (E.D.D.) 
They  scrapplt  up  t'wet  spots  gayly  weel. 

Scrappy  (skros-pi),  a.  [f,  SCRAP  sbl  +  -Y.]  Con- 
sisting of  scraps  ;  made  up  of  odds  and  ends;  dis- 
jointed, unconnected. 

1837  HOWITT  Rnr.  Life  (1842)  474  If  you  take  any  of  the 
volumes  of  the  living  poets  [in  Germany],  you  are  amazed  at 
. .  the  short  and  scrappy  nature  of  their  etfusions.  a  1849  POE 
Marginalia  xliii.  Wks.  1864  III.  509  The  partial  genius  is 
flashy — scrappy.  1858-9  THACKERAY  I'irgin.  Ivi,  It  may  be 
that.. there  is  a  dreadfully  scrappy  dinner,  the  evident  re- 
mains of  a  party  to  which  I  didn't  invite  you.  1864  BROWN- 
ING Youth  $  Art  62  Each  life's  unfulfilled,  you  see;  It 
hangs  still,  patchy  and  scrappy.  1888  FRITH  Autobiog.  III. 
vii.  1 56  This  chapter . .  is  intended  to  be  desultory,  disjointed, 
. .  scrappy,  in  fact.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  II7.  Africa  436  My 
classical  knowledge  is  scrappy. 

Scrapyvskr^i'pi),«.  [f.  SCRAPE  v.  +  -T.]  Having 
or  producing  a  harsh  grating  noise. 

1890  '  L.  FALCONER  '  Mile.  Ixe  ii.  47,  I  get  tired  of  hear- 
ing her  scrapy  voice.  1890  Working  Men's  Coll.  Jrnl.  101 
A  particularly  loud  and  scrapy  violin. 

Scrapyll,  obs.  form  of  SCRAPPLE  sd.1 
t  Scrash,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.    [Onomatopoeic  var. 
of  CRASH  v.]    =  CRASH  v.  i. 

1640  tr.  Verdere's  Rout,  of  Row.  in.  iii.  8  Hee  seized  upon 
the  Knights  Shield  with  his  teeth,  and  pulling  it  easily  from 
him,..hee  scrashed  it  into  a  thousand  pieces  whilst  hee 
trampled  it  under  his  feet. 

Scrat,  sb.l-  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  5  skratt, 
scrat(t)e,  scrette,  6  scrayte,  skarth(t,  (erron. 
karthe),  scarcht,  scratche,  6-7  skrat,  7-8,  9 
(dial.}  scrat,  scart,  scratch.  See  also  SCARTH  sb* 
[Perh.  repr.  OE.  *scratta  (? miswritten  scritta)y 
app.  (in  spite  of  the  difference  of  sense)  corresp.  to 
ON.  skratte  wizard,  goblin,  monster,  mod.Icel. 
skratti  devil  ( MSw.  skratte goblin) ;  cf.  OHG.  scrato^ 
skraz  (pi.  sfo'azsd,  skrezza]  satyr,  wood-demon, 
MHG.  sfhrat(e^  schraz,  schrag,  goblin,  elf;  for 
many  mod.Ger.  derivatives  see  Grimm  s.v,  schrat,] 

1.  A  hermaphrodite. 

cioooyELFRic(7/i>w.  inWr.-Wiilcker  ibi/uHerwafroditus, 
wsepenwifestre,  net  scritta  ^mw'scratta],  itel  basddel.  14. . 
Now.  ibid.  695/2  Hie  et  hee  arntifraudita^  a  skratt.  c  1473 
Pict.  Voc.  ibid.  793/31  Hee  armifodrita,  a  scrate.  1482 
CAXTON  Trevisas  Higdcn  \\.  i.  73  Somtyme  one  of  man- 
kynde  is  both  man  &  woman  &  suche.  .in  englyssh  is  called 
a  scrette  1*527  scrat te],  155*  HULOET,  Scrayte  whyche  is 
both  male  and  female.  01578  LiNDESAY(Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  i.xxxi.(S.T.S.)1. 145  Ane  bairne  borne  quhilk  had  baitht 
the  kyndis  of  maill  and  famell,  callit  in  our  langage  karthe 
[v.rr.  scarcht,  scratche].  1600  HOLLAND  Lirty  xxxix.  1036 
An  Hermaphrodite  or  Skrat.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parey's 
Chirurg.  xxv.  iv.  (1678)  592  Hermaphrodites,or  Scrats.  1691 
RAY  N.  C.  Words>  A  Scrat ;  an  Hermaphrodite :  used  of 
Men,  Beasts,  and  Sheep.  1878  Cwnberld.  Gloss.,  Scrat, 
scart,  scratch. ; .  .a  female  hermaphrodite  sheep. 

2.  dial.  (See  quot.)    Cf.  SCRATCH  sb£ 

1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Scrat,  Satan,  generally  with 
the  prefix — old,  'Aud  Scrat1. 

Scrat,  sb.*  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  scratte.  [f. 
SCRAT  v,\ 

1.  An  act  of  scratching,  a  mark  resulting  from 
scratching.     Also,  t  a  weal  made  by  a  whip. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  84  b.  The  markes  or  scrattes 
of  the  stripes  declared  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  spoken  it . .  how 
he  had  been  handled.  1865  ATKINSON  Danby  Gloss.,  Scrat, 
a  scraping,  or  scratching  together,  with  pains  and  toil. 

2.  A  small  portion  or  part  of  anything. 

1593  G.  HARVEY  Piercers  Super.  172  The  golden  Asse,  in 
the  superabundance  of  his  rich  humours,  promiseth  many 
other  golden  mountaines  ;  but  hath  neuer  a  scrat  of  siluer. 
1877  Holderness  Gloss.,  Scrat,  a  trifle,  or  minimum  of  income. 
.  .'He's  not  woth  a  scrat'.  1896  LUMSDEN  Poems  89  Sma* 


SCRAT. 

wheat  was  saun,  an1  maist  o'  that  Was  droun'cl  out  to  a 
wae?.onie  scrat  Ere  Mayday  cam. 

3.  One  who  scrapes;  a  saving,  miserly  person. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crc-M  s.  v.  Flay, . .  He'llJJay  a  Flint, 
of  a  ineer  Scrat  or  Miser.  1866  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Lizzie 
Lorton  xvi.  11.77  Bella  was  an  industrious,  hard-working 
little  body,  generally  called  a  '  lile  scrat '  by  her  neighbours. 

Scrat,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  3-6scratte, 
4-6  skrat,  5  skratt.  6  scratt,  4-  scrat.  Also  6 
SCART  v.  [Early  JilE.stratte,  of  difficult  etymology. 

The  sense  coincides  with  that  of  MSw.  kraila  to  scratch 
(so  also  in  mod.Sw.  dial. ;  cf.  Sw.  kratta  to  rake)  -  OHG. 
krazzin  (G.  kratzcn]  :— OTeut.  "Jirattljan,  believed  to  be 
the  source  of  It.  graltarc,  Sp.,  Pg.  grutar,  F.  gratter  to 
scratch,  GRATE  v.1  Possibly  the  ME.  word  may  be  an 
alteration  (see  SCR-  2)  of  an  unrecorded  ^cratte  (either  : — OK. 
^crattian  or  adopted  from  Scandinavian),  representing  this 
Teut.  verb.  Another  possibility  is  that  the  word  may  be  a. 
OF.  esgrtitcr,  f.  cs-  (see  Es-)  +  grater, gratte r  (see  above).] 

1.  intr.  To  use  the  nails  or  claws  for  attack  ;  to 
scratch  (at  a  person). 

anas  Ancr.  R.  186  And  nis  \x:t  child  fulitowen  l>et 
schrepeS [.VS.  7"scratte3]  a;ean,  &  bit  upon  (>e5erde?  i  1500 
Smyth  t,  Dame  374  in  Ha/1.  E.  E.  /'.  III.  215  All  way  fast 
gan  she  scrat  At  hym  wyth  all  her  myght.  1526  SKELTON 
Magnyf.  1314  A  peryllous  thynge,  to  cast  a  cat  Vpon  a 
naked  man,  and  yf  she  scrat.  1700  MRS.  WHKELER  Wcsttnld. 
Dial.  (1821)  69  They  braaid,  skrat,  an  fout,  like  mad  fowk. 

2.  trans.  To  lacerate,  wound,  or  mark  superfi- 
cially by  dragging  the  nails,  claws,  or  anything 
pointed  or  prickly,  over  the  skin  or  surface. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  C.  7378  Ilk  ane  scratte  other  in  be  face. 
r  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxi.  (Eugenia)  365  For-(;i  liyr  face 
scho  skratit  bare,  And  of  hyre  hewid  rugit  be  hare.  1-1440 
Alphabet  of  Tales  5t5  And  ban  he  come  home  all  tobittyn 
and  skrattyd  with  thornys  and  breers.  1530  PAI.SGR.  707/2 
The  catte  hath  scratte  hym  by  the  face.  1577  HI:LI.O\VI.S 
Gutitara's  Chron.  197  Hee  caused  the  brestes  of  the  priests 
to  be  scrat  with  combs  of  yron  in  his  presence.  1621  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  in.  lit.  it.  i.  684  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  women 
in  such  cases,  to  scrat  the  faces,  slit  the  noses  of  such  as  they 
suspect.  1797  BRIDGES  Ham.  Trav.  I.  235  If  they  won't 
fight,  their  steps  he  traces,  And..scrats  their  faces. 

fb.  Jig.  in  passive.  To  be  superficially  marked. 
"559  AVI.MER  Hartormue  Ajb,  A  little  scratted  with  som 
shewe  and  apparance  of  learning. 

c.  with  advs.  :  To  pull  out,  scrape  off  with  the 
claws  or  nails. 

c  1500  Rfbt.  Deuyll  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  I.  9  He 
scratte  out  theyr  even.  1589  NASHE  Martin's  Monttis  Mind 
Ep.  Ded.,  We  shall  reach  them  a  rappe,  as  they  will  neuer 
clawe  of,  except  they  scratt  offthe  skinnefrom  theverie  bones. 

3.  To  rub  lightly  with  the  finger-nails,  etc.,  to  re- 
lieve itching  or  the  like  ;   =  SCHATCH  v.  2. 

1542  UDALL  Erasin.  Afoftt.  324  Scrattyng  his  hedde  with 
one  fynger.  1576  TURBERV.  generic  xlvii,  Sometimes  he 
would  skrat  his  thyghes  with  his  foote.  1598  HALL  Sat.  VI. 
i,  And  bite  my  nayles,  and  scrat  my  dullard  head. 

4.  intr.  Of  a   bird  or  animal :  To  rake  in  the 
ground  with  the  claws.     Also  transf.  of  persons. 

1556  J.  HEVWOOD  Spider  ff  F.  xv.  58  While  ye  were  in  that 
diche  scrallyng,  And  scratting  in  the  myre  to  saue  your  life. 
1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  in.  xii.  156  Seeing  a  Crow 
scrat  vpon  the  muck-hill,  [he]  returned  in  all  hast.  1839 
GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bede  i,  If  a  man..scrats  at  his  bit  o' 
garden,  and  makes  two  potatoes  grow  i'stead  o'  one  [etc.). 
b.  trans,  with  advs.  To  get  out,  up,  by  scratching. 

a  1560  BECON  Fl.  Godly  Prayers  Pref.,  Wks.  II.  176  The 
lewes  were  compelled  for  very  hunger.. to  scratte  out  the 
most  filthy  and  stinking  dounge,..and  for  very  famine  to 
cate  it.  1864  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Trw.  Hold  I.  ii.  22  The  hole 
was  scratted  out  by  the  dog.  1886  Cliesli.  Gloss,  s.v.,  Th'  ens 
have  been  i'  th'  garden,  and  scralted  up  everything 

6.  intr.  (fig.  of  4).  To  struggle  to  make  a  living 
or  to  gain  money  :  SCRATCH  v.  5. 

1579  W.  A.  Spec.  Rtm.  Lawless Lm>e  c  j(Roxb.  Club\  He 
..scrapes  and  scrattes  as  though  all  were  his  owne,  And 
hoordesjt  vp  within  his  bagges  to  rust.  1587  Mirr.  Mag., 
H'olsey  ii,  Ambitious  minde,  a  world  of  wealth  would  haue, 
So  scrats  and  scrapes,  for  scorfe,  and  scoruy  drosse.  1861 
GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  HI.  xiv,  We  maystrive  andscratand  fend, 
but  its  little  we  can  do  arter  all. 

Hence  Sora'tting  v/>l.  s6.,  and///,  a. 

e  1375  Cursor  M.  1 1823  (Fairf.),  &  wib  skratting  he  toke  J>e 
skurf  he  barked  ouer  as  a  turfe.  1535  WATREMAN  Fardle 
J-'acion;  n.  viii.  179  Thei  canne  finde  none  ende  of  their 
scrattinge,  but  the  more  thei  haue,  the  fellier  gnaweth  their 
longing.  1593  CHURCHYARD  Challenge  i  The  resiles  race, 
that  mortal!  men  doe  runne,  Seemes  smooth  to  sight,  yet  full 
of  scratting  breers.  1602-3  in  P.  F-  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864) 
IV.  312,  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  my  molesting  you  too  long 
with  my  scrattinge  hand.  1667  LACY  Sauny  "the  Scott  n.  L 
(1698),  I  take  as  Muckle  Pleasure,  Sir,  in  Scratten  and  Scrub- 
ben,  as  ye  de  in  Tiplin  and  Mowing. 

Scratch  (skr.xtf),  rf.i    [f.  SCRATCH  v.} 
I.  Result  of  scratching. 

1.  A  slight  tearing  or  incision  of  the  skin  produced 
by  a  sharp  instrument.  (Sometimes  applied  slight- 
ingly to  a  trifling  flesh-wound.)  Cf.  SCRAT  sb? 

a  1586  SIDNEY  A  rcniiia  i.  (Sommer)  82  Al  the  Lion  could 
rlo,  was  with  his  paw  to  teare  of  the  mantle  and  sleeue  of    ' 
Zelmane,  with  a  little  scratch,  rather  then  a  wound.     1592 
SHAKS.  Rom.  S,  y,,l.  m.  i.  06  Ben.  What  art  thou  hurt? 
Mer.  I,  I,  a  scratch,  a  scratch,  marry  'tis  inough,  Where  is 
rny  Page?  go  Villaine  fetch  a  Surgeon.     1613  BKAUM.  & 
Fu  Pliilaster  v.  i,  Lion.  Are  all  his  wounds  well  ?     Tra.    \ 
All,  they  were  but  scratches,  but  the  losse  of  blood  made    I 
him  faint.     1672  WISEMAN  \Voands  I.  x.  96  But  if  the  bloud 
.  .be  recent,  it  possibly  happened  from  some  scratch  of  your    j 
ferebra.     1719  DE  FOE  Crusotu.  (Globe)  394  The  third  had 
a  little  scratch  in  the  shoulder.     1828  SCOTT  F.  KI.  Perth 
in.  Surely  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  a  scratch,  and  a  few 
silly  words  from  a  foolish  wench's  lips,  are  not  to  part  father    j 
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and  son.  1851  TENNYSON  Edwin  Morris  63,  I  would  have 
hid  her  needle  in  my  heart,  To  save  her  little  finger  from  a 
scratch,  1889  CORBICTT  Monk  i,  10  The  young  ensign  passed 
through  the  four  months  of.. fighting  without  a  scratch. 

b. /fo 

1592  FIMME  Ten  Eng.  Lepers  vii.  H  20,  Rase  it  over  bin 
with  a  little  scratch,  and  all  the  matter  of  love  is  gone.  1662 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mar.  (1756)  94  Angred  pride  makes  a 
noise,  like  Homerican  Mars,  at  every  scratch  of  offences. 
1759  H.  WAI.POLK  Let,  to  Mann  30  Nov.,  Our  loss  is  a 
scratch,  one  lieutenant  and  thirty. nine  men  killed  [etc.]. 

c.  Aung,  No  great  scratch:  of  no  serious  import- 
ance, of  no  great  value. 

1844  Maj.  Janes'  Courtship  136  (Bartlett),  There  are  a 
good  many  Joneses  in  Georgia,  and  1  know  some  myself  that 
am  t  no  great  scratches.  1864  llattcn's  Slang  Diet.  s.v., '  No 
great  scratch  ',  of  little  worth. 

2.  a.  //.  A  disease  of  horses,  in  which  the  pastern 
appears  as  if  scratched  ;  =  cratches,  CRATCH  sb£  2. 

1591  PERCIVALL.S>.  Diet.,  Arestiu,  the  scratches  in  a  horses 
pasterns,  Scabies  in  eqnontin  sttffragine.  1650  B.  Dis- 
colliuiiniiun  16  My  Mare  hath  the  Scratches  on  her  hinder 
Heeles.  1754  BARTLET  Gentl.  Furriery  x.vxvii.  (ed.  2)  305 
Scratches  in  the  heels  have  so  much  affinity  with  the  "rea.se 
.  .that  [etc.].  1881  Scrititcr's  .Monthly  XXII.  644  The  his- 
lory  of  a  galled  shoulder  or  of  an  obstinate  case  of  scratches. 
fig-  '59*  NASHF,  Saffron  H'aldea  26  So  hath  hee..vnces- 
santly  perswaded  me  topreserue  my  credit  from  iadish  dyini; 
of  the  scratches. 

b.  The  mange.    Cf.  CRATCH  s(>.~  i. 

1828  Sporting  Mag.  XXIII.  26  The  appearance  of  mange, 
or  scratch  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  among  my  hounds. 

3.  A  mark  or  furrow  produced  by  the  grinding 
contact  of  two  substances;  a  shallow  "linear  incision. 

1662  FAITIIOKNE  Art  Graving  48  And  if  you  perceive  any 
scratches  in  your  plate,  rub  them  out  with  your  burnisher. 
1677  MOUON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Smithing  15  The  course  File 
cuts  deep  and  makes  deep  scratches  in  the  work.  1816 
J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  ff  Art  II.  8i3  The  scratch  made  on 
the  glass  at  the  commencement,  need  scarcely  be  mure  than 
a  point.  1863  DANA  Alan.  C,eol.  538  There  are  deep  scratches 
or  groovings  in  the  rocky  surface  of  the  country  across  which 
the  stones  were  carried.  1907  HODGES  Eltm.  Pliotcgr.  25 
Any  adherent  grit  will  cause  scratches. 

4.  A  rough  or  irregular  mark  made  by  a  pencil, 
paint-brush,  etc.  ;  hence,  a  slight  sketch,  a  hasty 
scrawl. 

1646  EVELYN  Diary  Apr.,  400  leaves  full  of  scratches  of 
Indians.  I6S3URQUHART  Rabelais  I.  xxviii,Drawingscratches 
on  the  hearth  with  a  stick  burnt  at  the  one  end.  "1752  MRS. 
DELANY  Life  I,  Corr.  (i860  III.  124,  I  send  you  a  little 
scratch  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  sketch.  1785  COWI-EK  Let. 
to  Ne-Mlon  Wks.  1836  V.  153  Every  scratch  of  his  pen  was 
accounted  a  treasure.  1811  BYRON  Let.  to  Dallas  Wks.  432 
tu>tc,\  scratch  under  last,  to  show  where  the  joke  lies,  a  1871 
DK  MORGAN  Budget  farad.  (1872)  466  If  any  one  should 
have  the  sense  to  leave  out  of  his  Greek  the  unmeaning 
scratches  which  they  call  accents.  1908  Outlook  14  Nov. 
655/2  The  scratch  of  a  Minister's  pen  may  be  worth  millions 
of  dollars  to  some  favoured  person  or  some  inside  syndicate. 

5.  Sporting.  A  line  or  mark  drawn  as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  boundary  or  starting-point ;  f  in  Cricket, 
a    'crease'  (ois.) ;    in   Pugilism,  the    line   drawn 
across  the  ring,  to  which  boxers  are  brought  for  an 
encounter.     Hence  in  various  phrases  (oftenyff.), 
as  to  come  up  to  the  scratch,  to  bring  to  the  scratch, 
to  toe  the  scratch,  etc. 

1778  COTTON  in  Nyren  Yng.  Cricketer's  Tutor  (1833)  67  Ye 
strikers.  .Stand  firm  to  your  scratch,  let  your  bat  be  upright. 
1821  John  Bull  7  Jan.  29/3  He  started  a  few  seconds  before 
the  time  and  came  up  in  speed  to  the  scratch  at  the  moment 
appointed.  1830-57  DE  QUINCEY  Bentlcy\Vks.  VII.  131  No 
prudent  champion,  however  game,  would  have  chosen  to 
offer  ^himself  to  the  scratch  for  a  second  round.  1881  Sports- 
Man's  Year-bk.  37  [Pigeon  shooting  rules.]  21.  In  Shooting 
Matches.  .The  shooter  is  bound  in  his  turn  to  appear  at  the 
scratch  within  five  minutes  when  called  upon.  1894  SIR  J. 
ASTLEY  Fifty  Yrs.  Life  I.  41  Some  eight  or  ten  toed  the 
scratch,  and  I  won  very  easily. 

b.  The  starting-point  in  a  handicap  of  a  com- 
petitor who  receives  no  odds;  sometimes  colloq. 
used  ellipt.  for  such  a  competitor. 

1867  Athlete  for  1866,  q  W.  Collett,  scratch  i.  1876 
Bicycle  Jrnl.  18  Aug.  7/1  Mr.  Tom  Sabin,  of  the  Coventry 
Bicycle  Club,  has  won,  during  last  week,  three  races  from 
scratch.  1886  Field  31  July  182/3  In  the  [lawn  tennis] 
match  between  Messrs.  G.  Butler  (owes  15)  and  E.  A.  Butler 
(scratch),  the  odd  set  again  had  to  be  resorted  to. 

6.  The  sound   produced   by  the  friction  of  two 
more  or  less  rough  surfaces. 

1787  MME.  D'  ARBLAY  Diary  8  Nov.,  At  the  Royal  doors 
there  is  always  a  particular  kind  of  scratch  used,  instead  of 
tapping.  1898  G.  B.  SHAW  Arms  t,  Ulan  i.  8  There  is  a  scratch, 
and  the  flame  of  a  match  is  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

7.  Salt  making.     (See  quot.)     Also  attrib. 
Perhaps  so  called  because  scratclieahom  the  side  of  the  pan. 

Possibly,  however,  it  is  a  different  word  :  cf.  SCR\TCIIINGS. 

1723  BROWN  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXII.  354  Whilst  the  Brine 
js  boyling,  there  precipitates  a  hard  crusty  Matter, . .  Part  of 
it  fixes  on  the  Bottom  of  the  Iron  Pan  so  hard,  as  to  be  after- 
wards dug  off;  and  this  the  Workmen  call  Scratch.  1753 
Cliambcrt'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Scratch,  in  the  language  of  the  salt- 
workers  _of  our  country,  the  name  of  a  calcarious  earthy  or 


given  to  certain  leaden  pans,  which  [etc.).     1797 ^._ 

Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI.  627/1  At  the  four  corners  of  the  salt-pan, 
where  the  flame  does  not  touch  its  bottom,  are  placed  four 
small  lead  pans  called  scratch  pans. 

II.     8.  An  act  of  scratching,  rare. 
1765  tttuaimRutt  III.  157,  1  pass  a  moderate-sized  roller 
over  the  field,  and  then  give  it  a  slight  scratch  with  a  pair  of 
light  harrows.   1844  O.  \V.  HOLMES  I'trscsfor  After-dinner 
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•  j8  No  rubbing  will  kindle  your  Lucifer  match,  If  the  fiz 
does  not  follow  the  primitive  scratch.     1861   HUGHES  Tom 

•  tirinun  at  Oxf.  xxxvi,  Lifting  the  back  of  his  short  hat  off 
his  head  to  make  room  for  a  scratch.     1899  Daily  ti'ews 

!  31  Mar.  4/7  The  little  finger  is  going  to  descend  on  the 
nearly  bald  pate  and  gently  tickle  it — the  scratch  of  feigned 
wonderment  or  perplexity. 

b.  A  skirmish,  a  trivial  fight. 

1840  UK  QUINCEV  Style  Wks.  XI.  218  The  philosopher 
should  not  have  had  it  all  his  own  way;  there  should  have 
been  a  'scratch1  at  least  between  us. 
till.     9.  (See  quot.)    Obs. 

1618  ATKINSON  Gold  Myncs  Scot.  (Kanr.atyne  Club)  i  The 
iron  raake  or  scratch  to  cull  and  tlevidt  the  great  stones. 

IV.  10.  Ellipt.  for  scratch  periwig  (see  u). 
Possibly  the  etymological  notion  waj>  'a  periwig  that  gives 

opportunity  for  scratching  the  head1. 

1755  Cufttwisst'itr'So.  77  p  i  His  long  lank  greasy  hair  may 
be  exchanged  in  Middle-Row  for  a  smart  bag  or  a  jemmy 
.scratch.  1764  O.vf,  Sausage  26  Quips,  and  Cranks,  and 
wanton  Wiles,  That  love  to  live  within  the  one-curled 
Scratch.  1806  SUKK  U'ititcr  in  Lend.  II.  119  A  Mout  short 
man,  with  a  tla.xen  scratch.  1830  O.  \V.  HOLMV:S  Treadmill 
Snug  30  Don't  pull  his  hair,  I'ccau^e  he  wears  a  scratch. 
1904  HARDNESS  VON  HUTIES  ram  2:5  Either  hi-,  hair  is  be- 
ginning to  grow,  or  he  is  wearing  a  craftily  made  scratch. 

V.  11.   attrib,  and  Comb. 

a.  attributive  uses  of  sense  5  b,  as  scratch-car^ 
-line,  -man,  -player^  -race, 

1908  Westm.  £/'«-.  21  Apr.  4/2  Two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-one  yards  separated  the  limit  car  from  the 
"scratch  car.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  62/1  (Athletics)  "Scratch 
lint,  the  mark  from  which  the  length  of  any  race  i?,  measured. 
1877  nkyclc  Jrnl.  7  Sept.  6/1  The  ultimate  result  was  a 
brilliant  and  well  earned  victory  by  the  two  'scratch  men. 
1888  Atlu-nxuwib  June  760/3  The  tone  of  brutality  towards 
bad  players  which  'scratch  players  always  adopt.  1897 
Emyd.Sportl,  473/1  (Go\{)  Scratch  player^  a  good  player, 
who  receives  neither  handicap  nor  penalty.  1864  Mat  ten's 
S/a>it,r  Diet.,  *.\cratch-racc  ion  the  Turf,',  a  race  where  any 
horse,  aged,  winner,  or  loser,  can  run  with  any  weights. 
1888  1*.  FURNIVALL  Fhys.  Training  6  Next  comes"  the 
knotty  point  as  to  whether  the  rider  intends  training  for 
handicaps  or  scratch  races. 

b.  Special  combinations  (some  of  which   may 
perh.  be  referred  to  the  verb) :   scratch-block,  a 
scribbling  block  (cf.  sense  4) ;  scratch-card,  an  in- 
strument for  polishing  metals  formed  by  fastening 
long  lengths  of  steel  wire  upon  a  pad  of  leather  oV 
cloth ;  scratch-cardiug,  the  use  of  \\\z scratch- card \ 
scratch-cat,  humorous  epithet  for  a  spiteful  per- 
son ;    scratch-coat  (?  [.'.  S.},  a  rough   coating  of 
plaster  scratched   before   it  is  quite  dry  in  order 
that    the    following   coat    may    adhere    properly ; 
hence  scratch-coated  a.,  treated  with  such  a  coating 
of  plaster ;    scratch-comma,   a  diagonal   stroke 
used  by  some  early  printers  in  place  of  the  comma; 
scratch-cradle,  a  name  for  CATS-CRADLE;  scratch- 
figure  Typogr.  =  scratched  figure  \  scratch-finish 
(see  quot.);  scratch-grass,  a  dial,  name  for  Ga- 
lium  Aparine,  Cynosnrns  cristatits,   and,  in  U.S., 
Polygonum   sagittatum  ;     f  scratch-hoeing    (see 
quot.) ;   scratch-knot,  a  simple  form  of  scratch- 
brush  consisting  of  a  single  bunch  of  wire  ;  scratch- 
pan  (see sense  7) ;  scratch-periwig  =  scratch-wig\ 
scratch-rattle  =*  SCRATCH-BACK  2;  scratch-weed, 
Galiuni  Aparine\  scratch-wig,  a  small,  short  wig ; 
scratch-work  (see  quot.).     Also  SCRATCH-BRUSH. 

1897  FLANDRAU  Harvard  Episodes  192  His  note-books 
and  *scratch  block  were  lying  open.  1839  *Scratch  card 
(see  SCRATCH-BRUSH].  1839  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man. 
3  The  operation  of  "scratch-carding  is.,  to  commence.  1880 
"OuiDA  '  Moths  I.  39  She  was  the  most  obstinate,  humdrum, 
nasty  old  *scratch-cat  in  the  County.  1891  Century  Diet., 
*  Scratch-coat.  1823  J.  F.  COOPK.R  Pioneers  xi,  The  brown 
sides  of  the  *scrat  en  -coated  walls.  1888  JACOHI  Printers 
f'0c.t  *  Scratch  cotttma,  a  sign  thus  /  used  in  old  documents 
and  reprints.  It  is  now  used  as  a  shilling  mark.  1892 
LOUNSBURY  Stud.  Chaucer  I.  342  The  mark  that  goes  under 
the  name  of  a  scratch-comma.  1822  NARES  Gloss,  s.  v. 
Cratch^  A  childi-sh  game,  corruptly  called  *scratch-cradle. 
1888  JACOBI  Printers'  Voc.,  *Scratch  figures.  1891  CV«- 
tttry  Diet.,  *  Scratch-finish  ^  a  finish  for  decorative  objects 
of  metal-work,  in  which  a  surface  otherwise  smooth  is 
diversified  by  small  curved  scratches  form  ing  irregular  scrolls 
over  the  whole  field.  1846-50  A.  WOOD  Class-bk.  Bot.  475 
Polygonntn  sagittatnm.  *Scratchgrass.  1886  BRITTEN  & 
HOLLAND  /'/««/-«.,  Scratch  Grass,  ny^tvu.fffnt'fffff^f 
Husb,  vii.  56  The  Shallow  Horse-Hoeing. .is  but  an  Imita- 
tion of  the  Hand-Hoe, .  .and  may  !>e  properly  called  *Scratch- 
Hoeing.  1905  HASLUCK  Electro-plating^  Fig.  44  'Scratch- 
knot.  1771  SMOLLETT  Hinitfh.  Clinker  31  May,  Our.. 
footman,  .lost  his  'scratch  periwig.  1870  HARTLEY  i  Sqvart 
Mile  E.  London  50  The  abolition  of  Greenwich  and  other 
fairs  having  much  damaged  the  sale  of  the  'scratch-rattle 
toy,  which  was  his  speciality.  1855  Miss  PRATT  Floivet. 


Hot.  Dicf,,  Scratch-wetd,  1775  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early 
Diary  26  Mar.,  [Garrick]  was  himself  in  a  most  odious 
'scratch  wig.  1889  GRETTON  Memory's  Ifarkbatk  ^  A 

5Ood-humoured,  easy-going  veteran  in  a  scratch  wig.     1710 
.    HARRIS  Lex.    Techn,  II,    * Scratch-work,  in   Italian, 
Srrafittij  was  a  way  of  Painting  in  Fresco,  by  preparing 
of  a  black  Ground,  on  which  was  placed  a  white  Plaster ; 
and  this  White  being  taken  off  with  an  Iron  Hodkin,  the 
Black  appears  thro  the  Holes,  and  serves  for  Shadows. 
Scratch  (sknetf),  .tf.2  colloq*  (now  chiefly  dial,} 
[Alteration  of  SCR  AT  *<M,  after  SCRATCH  v.]     A 
name  for  the  devil,  usually  Old  Scratch, 
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SCRATCH. 

1740  Christmas  Entertainments  iv.  (1883)  38  Old  Scratch 
or  Nicholas  the  Antient.  1756  AMORY  Sttnc/e  (1825)  I.  303 
Scratch  was  the  name  I  had  for  the  evil  one.  1763  [see  OLD 
a.  9].  1858  TROLLOFE  Three  Clerks  xx,  He'd  have  pitched 
me  to  Old  Scratch,  .if  [etc.].  1873  WILL  CARLETON  Farm 
Ball.  43  Do  you  mind  my  melon-patch— How  you  gobbled 
the  whole  batch,.. just  to  raise  the  scratch? 

Scratch  (skrsetj"),  a.  [Orig.  the  sb.  used  attrib.] 

1.  Hastily  sketched,  roughly  drawn. 

1853  R.  S.  SURTEKS  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  xx.  98  A  scratch 
map  he  had  made  on  a  bit  of  paper. 

2.  Gathered  together  promiscuously,  hastily  as- 
sembled.    Scratch  vote,  division,   majority  :    one 
which,  owing  to  accident  or  stratagem,  does  not 
represent  the  actual  state  of  opinion  in  a  consti- 
tuency or  deliberative  body  (cf.  snap,  snatch^. 

1859  JKPHSON  Brittany  ix.  147  Our  pack  was  what  is  called 
a  'scratch  pack'.  Every  one  contributed  a  dog  or  two. 
1864  Times  17  Mar.  (Hoppe1,  Compared  with  the  Oxford 
men,  those  sent  up  by  Cambridge  on  this  occasion  were 
little  better  than  a  scratch  crew.  1872  LEVER  Ld.  Kilgobbin 
Ixiii,  The  company  was  what  he  irreverently  called,  .a  scratch 
team.  1883  SHKRER  At  Home  fy  in  India  119  A  scratch  troop 
of  domestics,  .secured  all  the  glass  doors.  1891  Newcastle 
Daily  Jrnl.  9  Oct.  4/6  All  he  looks  forward  to  is  a  scratch 
majority,  obtained.. by  keeping  the  whole  question  in  the 
dark.  1900  Edin.  Rc~'.  Jan.  266  Scratch  brigades,  .hastily 
constituted  with  scratch  staffs. 
b.  absol.  A  scratch  crew. 

1896  Daily  News  26  Mar.  7/2  The  eights  paddled  up 
steadily  against  the  ebb,  the  scratch  stopping  short  at 
Barnes  with  the  Dark  blues  going  on.  1908  Daily  Chron. 
'^  Apr.  6/5  It  is  not  so  easy  to  race  away  from  a  fresh  scratch 
towards  the  end  of  a  twelve  minutes  row. 

Scratch  (skrretj),  v.  Forms:  5  scracch, 
scartch,  6  scratche,  skratch(e,  scare-he,  6-7 
scrach,  5-  scratch.  [App.  produced  by  a  con- 
fusion of  the  synonymous  SCBAT,  C  HATCH  vbs. 

First  in  Caxton.  The  form  scartch,  scarche,  which  occurs 
once  in  Caxton  and  once  in  Du  Wes,  may  possibly  be  a  mere 
misprint,  although  metathesis  of  ra  is  not  uncommon.] 

1.  trans.  To  wound  superficially  by  dragging  the 
claws  or  finger-nails  over  the  skin.     Also,  in  wider 
sense :    To    wound    superficially   with    anything 
pointed  and  hard  dragged  over  the  skin  or  in  con- 
tact with  its  moving  surface,  so  as  to   produce  a 
slight  linear  tearing  or  abrasion. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  n.  i.  (1883)  20  He  scracchid  hym  in 
the  visage,  c  1489  —  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxii.  491  For  she 
scartched  her  face  and  pulled  her  heres  from  her  hede  for 
gretesorow.  1530  PALSGR.  720/1  Sehowe  she  hath  scratched 
me  by  the  face,  c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr,  ibid,  943  To 
scarche,  esgratigner.  Ibid.  945  To  scratche,  csgratigner. 
1541  R.  COPLAND  Galygfi's  Terap.?  Dijb,  He  hath  scratched 
hymself  in  any  party,  as  on  the  arme,  and  sodaynly  is  rysen 
a  blyster  or  pustule.  1591  SMAKS.  Two  Gent.  i.  ii.  How 
way-ward  is  this  foolish  lone;  That  (like  a  testie  Babe)  will 
scratch  the  Nurse,  And  presently,  all  humbled  klsse  the 
Rod?  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  238  Who  to 
e.xpresse  their  zeale  the  better,  burne  and  scratch  their  armes 
and  breasts,  cutting  their  flesh.  1766  GRAY  Impromptus  6 
Bishop  of  Chester,.  .If  you  scratch  him  will  fester.  1870 
BRYANT  Iliad  I.  v.  155  A  golden  buckle  scratched  her 
tender  hand.  1872  CALVERLEY  Fly  Leaves  (1884)  57  But  all 
too  soon  my  kitten  Became  a  full-sized  cat,  by  which  I've 
more  than  once  been  scratch'd  and  bitten. 

b.  With  adv.  :  To  tear  out  (e.g.  the  eyes)  or  to 
drag  off"  (a.  portion  of  the  skin,  a  pimple,  etc.)  with 
the  claws  or  nails. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  209,  I  vow,  I  should  haue 
scratch'd  out  your  vnseeing  eyes.  1609  B.  JON'SON  Mosque 
of  Queens  Wks.  1616  I.  952,  I  scratch'd  out  the  eyes  of  the 
Owle  before.  1674  BREVINT  Saul  at  ILndor  120  Thus  when 
she  killed  one  once  and  scratcht  out  the  eie  of  another. 

C.  absol.  or  intr.  To  use  the  claws  or  nails  as 
weapons  of  offence.  Also  occas.  of  inanimate 
things,  to  produce  a  scratch  or  superficial  abrasion. 

1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  Lyly's  Wks.  1902  III.  406  If 
a  field  may  be  pitcht  we  are  readie  :  if  they  scratch  wee  will 
bring  cattes.  a  1620  GOFFE  Courag,  Turk  in.  iii.  (1632)  E  3, 
Enter  some  Truls  Loth  sides,  they  fight  and  scratch.  1839 
HOOD  Rural  Felicity  28  But,  mercy  on  us,  how  nettles  will 
sling,  and  how  the  long  brambles  do  scratch.  1835  MAC- 
AULAY  Hist.  Eii£,  xxi.  IV.  666  It  was  better  to  die  biting  and 
scratching  to  the  last  than  to  be  worried  without  resistance  or 
revenge.  1885  Sat.  Rev.  3  Jan.,  Children,  especially  when 
they  grow  to  years  of  discretion,  should  not  scratch. 

t  d.  Jig.  To  skirmish  or  fight  without  doing 
serious  injury.  Obs. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  IValdenQ^,  Euerie  circumstance  I 
cannot  stand  to  reckon  vp,  as  how  wee  came  to  take  know- 
ledge  of  one  anothers  being  there,  or  what  a  stomacke  I  had 
to  haue  scratcht  with  him.  1625  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659) 
I.  193  What  is  it  for  his  Allies  to  scratch  with  the  King  of 
Spain,  to  take  a  Town  to  day,  and  lose  it  to  morrow. 

2.  trans.  To  rub  or  scrape  lightly  (a  part  of  the 
body)  with  the  finger-nails  or  claws  (e.g.  to  relieve 
itching).     So  to  scratch  one's  head,  as  a  gesture 
indicating  perplexity. 

1530  PALSGR.  707/2  Come,  scratche  my  backe,  I  pray  the. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  7  Scratch  my  head,  Pease- 
blossome.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in.  83  In  the  morning  when 
they  turne  them  [their  Hogges]  forth,  they  scratch  them 
with  their  fingers,  as  Barbers  doe  mens  heads.  1645  EVELYN 
Diary  29  Sept.,  An  antiq  of  a  dog  in  stone  scratching  his 
eare.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  498  r  3  The  fellow  thereupon 
surrendered  his  whip,  scratch'd  his  head,  and  crept  into  the 
coach.  1822  BYRON  Juan.  vi.  100  He  scratch  d  his  ear, 
the  infallible  resource  To  which  embarrass'd  people  have 
recourse.  1885  Pall  Mall  Gaz,  12  Jan.  1/2  The  homely 
adage,  'Scratch  my  back  and  I'll  scratch  yours.' 
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b.  inir.  for  njl. 

1590  SHAKE.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  28  If  my  haire  do  but  tickle 
me,  I  must  scratch.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <$•  P.  92 
So  stupid,  that  notwithstanding  Chints,  Fleas,  and  Mus- 
keeto's,  torment  them  every  Minute  (they!  dare  not  presume 
to  scratch  where  it  itches.  x8io  Spirit  Pnbl.  Jrnls.  XIII. 
71  My  dogs  itch  and  scratch  with  the  mange. 

3.  trans.  To  make  slight  linear  abrasions  on  (a 
surface  of  any  kind). 

1669  EVELYN  Diary  13  July,  Observing  that,  .some  idle 
persons  began  to  scratch  and  iniure  them  [viz.  marbles]. 
1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  ix.  73  Marble  is  soft,  and  can 
be  scratched  with  a  knife.  1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  $ 
Glass  xvi.  324  These  specimens  were  sufficiently  hard  to 
scratch  rock-crystal.  1863  DANA  Man,  Geol.  676  The  stones 
which  have  produced  the  furrowing  are  sometimes  scratched 
themselves. 

absol.  1878  HUXI.EY  P/tysiogr.  134  The  coarse  sediment 
scratching  along  the  bottom,  helps  to  tear  it  up. 

b.  hyperbolic  ally.    To   furrow   (the   soil)    very 
lightly  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation. 

1697   DRVDEN   I'irg.  Georg.  in.  797  The  jab'ring  Swain 
Scratched  with  a  Rake,  a  Furrow  for  his  Grain.     1733  TULL 
Horse-Hoeing  Hwsb.  vii.  62  Sarrition  scratched  and  broke     | 
so  small  a  part  of  the  Earth's  Surface.    1860  Chamb.  Encycl. 
I,    82/1  The  ground,  in   such  cases,  requires   no   further     , 
culture  than  treading  in  the  seed  by  animals  or  slightly 
scratching   the   surface  with    bushes.     1878  Bosw.   SMITH     ' 
Carthage  422  Its  cultivators — if  those  who  just  scratch  the    | 
surface  of  the  earth  may  be  so  called. 

c.  To  produce  (marks)  or  portray  (an  object)  by 
light  incisions  on  a  surface. 

1644  SVMONDS  Diary  (Camden)  71  Another  huge  large 
stone,  three  pictures  of  men  in  armes  scratcht  upon  the 
stone.  1741  MIDDLETOS  Cicero  II.  viii.  235, 1  had  scratched, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  block,  some  faint  resemblance  of  an 
image.  1872  TENNYSON  Garetk  <S-  Lynette  522  When  both 
were  children,  and  in  lonely  haunts  Would  scratch  a  ragged 
oval  on  the  sand,  And  each  at  either  dash  from  either  end. 
f  d.  intr*  In  the  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor:  To 
put  a  mark  against  the  name  of  the  candidate  voted 
for.  Gbs. 

1773  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  142/1  The  number  of  aldermen 
who  scratched  for  each  being  equal,  it  was  decided.. by  the 
casting  voice  of  the  present  Lord-Mayor, 

e.  trans.  To  polish  =  SCRATCH -BRUSH  v. 

1856  G.  GOKE  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc/.t  Pract.  C/iem.  76  After 
being  again  washed  in  water,  they  are  'scratched  'at  the  brush. 
1877  G.  B.  GEE  Silversmith's  Handbk.  x.  161  After  either 
of  the  processes  of  whitening  or  plating,  the  work  has  to  be 
scratched,  unless  required  to  be  left  a  dead  white. 

4.  intr.  Of  a  bird  or  animal :  To  remove  earth, 
etc.,  with  the  claws.     Also  trans,  with  advs.,  to 
scratch  out,  to  extricate  or  disinter  with  the  claws ; 
to  scratch  up,  to  heap  up  by  scratching. 

c  1520  ANDREW  Noble  Lyfe  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  220  They 
put  their  bylles  in  the  erthe  some ty me  so  tlepe  that  they 
can  nat  gete  it  vp  agayne  &  than  they  scratche  theyr  billes 
out  agayn  with  theyr  fete.  1617  MORYSON  Ittn.  i.  247, 1  found 
they  \sc.  jackals]  had  scratched  up  the  earth  almost  to  his 
body.  1867  Miss  BROUGHTON  Cometh  Up  xxiv,  We.. found 
the  doomed  chanticleer  scratching  and  scraping  peaceably 
on  the  dunghill. 

5.  fig.  a.  To  struggle  to  make  money,  to  'scrape1. 
Also  trans,  to  scrape  up  (money).     Now  dial. 

1509  BARCLAY  Ship  of  Fools  (1874)  I.  43  If  he  can  be  a  fals 
extorcyoner  Fasynge  and  bostynge  to  scratche  and  to  kepe 
He  shall  be  made  a  comon  costomer.  c  1550  Vertuons 
&A0£rA0»f  C6,Thottdoe8t  scratche  and  rake  so  long  at  home. 
1560  PILKINGTON  Expos,  Aggeus  (1562)  66  Is  it  tyme  for 
you  that  ye  scrape  and  scratch  together,  all  ye  can  laye 
youre  handeson?  1900  Pearson's  Mag.  May  475/2  For  this 
they  put  by  ivery  ha'penny  they  could  scratch  an'  save. 

"b.   intr*  with  adv.  To  get  along,  on,  through 
with  difficulty. 

1838  HALIIJUUTON  Clockm.  Ser.  n.  iv.  53,  I  think  a  body 
might  have  a  chance  to  make  out  to  scratch  along  to  live 
here.  1867  Miss  BROUGHTON  Cometh  Up  xxix,  I  suppose 
we  shall  manage  to  scratch  on  pretty  much  as  other  people 
do.  1887  Kentish  Gloss,  s. v.,  'Times  is  bad,  but  I  just 
manage  somehows  to  keep  scratching  along '.  1890  I£ng; 
Illustr.  jVrtf.Dec.  152  Charley .  .contrived  toscratch  through 
for  the  Edinburgh  M.D. 

f  6.  trans.  To  seize  rapaciously,  as  a  bird  with  its 
claws  ;  to  get  possession  of  by  effort  or  with  diffi- 
culty. To  scratch  acquaintance  = '  to  scrape  acquain- 
tance* (see  SCRAPE  v.  5b).  06s. 

1582  G.  MARTIN  Manlf,  Corrupt,  Script,  \\.  96  What  a 
peeuish,  malicious, &  impudent  corruption  is  this,,  .to  seeke 
to  scratch  aduantage  of  the  word  Presbyter,  &  to  make  it 
signifie  an  Elder,  not  a  Priest  c  1610  ROWLANDS  Terrible 
Bait.  2  The  great  and  good  report  which  my  beloued  friend 
.  .hath  giuen  of  you,  hath  made  me  more  then  halfe  in  lone 
'•  with  you,  which  makes  me  thinke  in  some  sort  (as  the  rude 
I  and  rusticke  phrase  is)  to  scratch  acquaintance  of  you. 
1658-9  LUDI.OW  in  Burtons  Diary  (1828)  III.  145  If  we  take 
the  people's  liberties  from  them,  they  will  scratch  them  back 
again.  1680  C.  NESSE  Ch.  Hist.  387  Satan,  with  all  his  savage 
sanhedrims,  could  not  yet  scratch  Christs  Apostles  out  of 
their  mansions. 

fb.  intr.  To  scratch  f  or ^  tostruggle  fiercely  toobtain. 

1581  J.  BELL  HaddotCs  Atisw.  Osor.  415  Such  as  will 
skratch  for  heaven  by  force  [orig.  violentis  illis^  yui  regnum 
De i  rapturi  sunt],  must  undertake  no  small  travayles.  1618 
FLETCHER  Loyal  Subj.  iv.  Hi,  And  were  I  fit  to  be  your  wife 
.  .Trust  me  I  would  scratch  for  ye  but  I  would  have  ye. 

7.  a.  trans.  To  scratch  out:  to  erase  (writing) 
with  a  penknife.  Also  (cf.  3  c),  to  delete  by 
crossing  through  with  a  pen. 

1711-12  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  25  Jan.,  I  have  often  scratched 
out  passages  from  papers  and  pamphlets  sent  me,,  .because 
I  thought  them  too  severe,  a  1720  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers 
(1765)  I.  iv.  253  [He]  did,  with  his  knife,  scratch  out  the 
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letters.   1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng,  viii.  II.  302  The  butler 
refused  to  scratch  Hough's  name  out  of  the  buttery  book. 

b.  To  erase  the  name  of  (a  person)  from  a  list ; 
hence  f  to  expel  from  a  club  or  society  (obs.} ;  to 
expunge  from  a  list  of  candidates  or  competitors; 
Sporting,  to  withdraw  (a  horse  or  other  animal) 
from  the  list  of  entries  fora  race  or  other  competition. 

1685  Roxb.  Ball.  (1888)  V.  607  They  kick'd  me  out  of  Gold- 
smiths'-Hall . . ;  One  cursed  Tory  scratch'd  me  !  1825  Ex~ 
aminer  762/1  All  payments  should  be  made  on  the  quarterly 
night,  or  be  scratched ;  if  ladies  got  intoxicated,  they  would 
be  scratched.  1851  MAYIIEW/,CJ«<£  Labour  \,  343  Of  course 
I  got  '  scratched '  from  the  trade  Society.  1832  DICKENS 
Bleak  Ho.  Ixiii,  'Scratch  you  out  of  her  will,  I  think  you 
mean?'  'Of course  I  do.  In  short.. I  mean — to — Scratch 
me.'  1859  Hotteifs  Slang  Diet,  s.v.,  Tomboy  was  scratched 
for  the  Derby  at  10  A.M.  on  Wednesday.  1885  Truth  28  May 
854/2  If  he  is  not  to  start,  the  sooner  Lord  Alington  scratches 
him  the  better. 

c.  U.S.  Politics.  Of  a  voter  :  To  erase  the  name 
of  (one  or  more  of  the  candidates)  from  the  party 
ticket.     Also  absol. 

1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Comtnw.  in.  Ixvi.  II.  494  The  number 
of  candidates  is  often  so  great,  and  the  knowledge  which  the 
average  citizen  has.  .of  them  so  small,  that  many  wlto  would 
be  glad  to  *  scratch '  or  '  paste '  have  really  no  data  for 
doing  so,  1890  C.  L.  NORTON  Polit.  Americanisms  100. 

d.  intr.  for  refl.  To  withdraw  from  a  competi- 
tion ;  jocularly )  to  withdraw  one's  acceptance  of  an 
invitation. 

In  Oxford  University,  formerly  said  of  an  undergraduate 
who  after  having  entered  for  an  examination,  and  perhaps 
having  done  all  or  part  of  the  paper  work,  withdrew  his 
name  before  undergoing  the  ^<i^•a  7-oce,  with  the  intention 
of  presenting  himself  for  the  examination  at  a  later  time. 

1866  Mysteries  of  Isis  292  He  was  ploughed  for  '  Smalls  ' 
as  you  know;  eventually  he  had  'scratched1  at  'Modftj 
and  on  a  second  attempt  had  been  again  ploughed.  1878 
Athletic  Worlds  Apr.  12/1  Middlesex  scratched  to  Charing 
Cross  [in  a  cup-tie].  1897  Punch  6  Nov.  210/2  Wonder., 
how  many  people  will  scratch  at  the  last  moment. 

f  8.  intr.  To  fish*  with  a  line  with  three  or  four 
hooks  attached.  Obs. 

1659  T.  BARKER  Angling  (ed.  2)  41  Nicholas  Harridans. . 
hath  killed  many  a  dish  of  Barbells  that  way  with  scratching. 

9.  To  drag  the  nails  or  claws  over  a  surface  so 
as  to  make  a  faint  grating  noise.     Also,  of  a  pen, 
to  move  over  the  paper  with  a  slight  noise. 

1703  Rules  of  Civility  14  At  the  door  of  a  Prince . .  it  would 
be  rude  to  knock;  we  are  only  to  scratch.  [Cf.  quot.  1787  in 
SCRATCH  sb\  6.]  1909  Daily  News  2  Oct.  4/6  He  [a  dog] 
scratched  so  persistently  at  the  door,  that  they  let  him  have 
his  way. 

^1  b.The  verb-stem  ( or  the  imperative)  is  sometimes 
used  quasi -adv.  to  express  the  sound  of  scratching. 

1848  MRS.  CASK  ELL  Mary  Barton  xxix,  The  pen  went., 
scratch,  scratch  over  the  paper.     1858  LYTTON  What  will 
He  do  \.\t  Scratch  across  his  back  went  one  of  those  ingeni- 
ous mechanical  contrivances  familiarly  in  vogue  at  fairs. 
C.  trans.  To  rub  gratingly  on  a  rough  surface. 

1875  F.  T.  BUCKLAND  Log-Bk.  98  A  match  being  scratched 
on  a  box  for  ignition.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  163  One 
may  scratch  a  thought  half  a  dozen  times  and  get  nothing  at 
last  but  a  faint  sputter. 

10.  To   scribble,  write   hurriedly  or   carelessly. 
Also  with  advs. 

1806  SCOTT  Fain.  Lett.  June  (1894)  I.  ii.  47, 1  also  scratched 
down  another  ballad  the  morning  of  the  day  of  meeting. 
1883  READE  in  Harper's  Mag.  June  98/1,  I.. left  her  to 
scratch  him  a  receipt.  1889  LADY  WATERFORD  in  Hare  Two 
Noble  Lives  (1893)  III.  461  The  usual  scene,  Jenny  singing 
and  me  scratching  off  letters  for  the  second  post. 

11.  intr.   Of  horses:    To   contract   the  disease 
known  as  ( the  scratches  '  in  the  hoofs. 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Iwfr.  (1757)  I.  345  They  would 
grease  and  scratch  sooner  behind  than  before. 

12.  Comb,    (with    object),    as   scratch-eye    adj. ; 
scratch-my-back  =  SCRATCH-BACK  2  ;    scratch- 
penny,  a  money-grubber  (cf.  scrape-penny'}. 

1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)36  It  turned  to  a*scratch- 
eye  scuffle.  1887  Mayor  s  P  roc  lam.  Oxf.  19  Aug.  (St.  Giles's 
J'air),  Any  person,  .who  may  prove  to  have  assaulted  any 
.  .person,,  .by  means  of  a  squirt,  *scratch-my-back.  £1817 
HOGG  Tales  <y  Sk.  V.  213  Are  the  military  to  starve,  that  a 
*scratchpenny  may  thrive? 

Scra'tchable,  "•  nonce-wd.  [-ABLE.]  Capable 
of  being  scratched.  (Cf.  SCRATCH  v.  3  b.) 

1858  CARLYLE  Frcdk.  Gt.  xvm.  viii.  (1872)  VII.  236 
[The]  country .  .is  now  under  poor  plough-husbandry,  arable 
or  scratchable  in  all  parts. 

Scra"tch.-back.     [f.  SCRATCH  v.  +  BACK  j^.1] 

1.  An  instrument  for  scratching  the  back  to  allay 
itching,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  small  hand  of  ivory 
or  metal  fixed  to  a  long  handle ;  a  back-scratcher. 

1864  Chambers*  Bk.  of  Days  II.  238/1  [Description]. 
1880  GOLDW,  SMITH  Coiupcr  vii.  107  It  is  almost  as  easy 
to  get  a  personal  memento  of  Priam  or  Nimrod  as  it  is  to 
get . .  a  spinning  wheel,  a  tinder  box,  or  a  scratch-back. 

2,  A  toy  formed  on  the  principle  of  a  rattle,  pro- 
ducing a  sound  of  tearing  cloth  when  rubbed  upon 
a  person's  back. 

1858  LYTTON  What  will  He  do  1. 1,  But  to  pay  such  a  price 
for  a  scratch-back  !— Prodigal  !  1865  KNIGHT  Passages 
Work.  Life  III.  xii.  263  Greenwich  Fair  too  has  died  out 
— its  bonnettings  and  its  scratch-backs. 

Scratch-brush  (skr^-tj,broj), sb.  [f.  SCRATCH 
sb.  or  #.]  A  brush  of  fine  wire  used  in  gilding,  electro- 
plating, etc.  to  polish  or  clean  articles  of  metal. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  fed.  3)  VII.  740/1  First,  the  gilded 
piece  of  metal  is  rubbed  with  a  scratch  brush  (which  is  a 
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brush  composed  of  brass  wire)  till  its  surface  is  made  smooth. 
1839  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil,  Alan.  3  The  [gun]  barrel. .is  to 
be  well  rubbed  over  with  a  steel  scratch  card  or  scratch 
brush,  until  the  rust  is.  .removed.  1873  Si'ON  Workshop 
Rec.  Ser.  i.  174/2  For  delicate  objects,  scratch-brushes  are 
made  of  spun  glass.  1877  G.  B.  GKI:  Silversmitlis  Ilandbk. 
x.  162  The  beautiful  frosted  surfaces  to  be  seen  upon  silver 
lockets,  .are  all  produced  by  means  of  the  scratch-brush. 

b.  attrib.  scratch-brush  lathe,  a  lathe  with  a 
circular  revolving  scratch-brush. 

1856  G.  GORE  in  Orr's  Cin:  Sci.tPraft.  Chem.  48  '  Scratch 
brush*  lathes.. for  scouring  and  preparing  the  surfaces  of 
metal  articles  to  receive  a  deposit.  1877  G.  B.  GEE  Silver- 
sutitlfs  Handhk.^  Fig.  40  Scratch-brush  Lathe. 

Scratch-brush.  (skne*tj",brz?j"),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  polish  by  means  of  a  scratch-brush. 

1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  87  Take  it  out  and  scratch- 
bru^h  it  in  clean  water.  1884  F.  J.  BKITTEN  Watch  fy 
Clocknt,  135  The  articles  must  be.. rinsed  in  water  and 
scoured  with  sand,  or  scratch-brushed. 

Hence  Scra'tch-brusher,  a  workman  who 
operates  a  scratch-brush  ;  Sera*  tcU-b  rushing1  vbL 
sb.,  the  process  in  which  a  scratch-brush  is  used. 

1839  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  3  The  barrel  will  [then] 
be  sufficiently  corroded  for  the  operation  of  scratch-brushing. 
1885  Brit.  Aim.  Comp.  94  (Occupations)  Scratch  brusher. 

Scratched  (akretft),///.  a.    [-EI>I.] 

1.  In  senses  of  the  verb  SCRATCH.  Scratched  figure 
(Typogr.)  :  A  numeral  figure  with  a  slanting  line 
drawn  across  it,  used  in  printing  examples  of 
arithmetical  operations  involving  cancelling. 

1562  A.  BHOOKE  Romeus  fy  Juliet  2422  With  scratched 
face,  and  heare  betorne.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing 
256  Scratched  figures.. were  used  here  in  that  Species  of 
Arithmetic  which  is  called  Division.  1871  Amer.  Encycl. 
Prtnting(£&.  Ringwalt),  Scratched  Figures,  .are  frequently 
called  canceled  figures.  1890  Anthony's  Pho'ogr.  Bull.  in. 
409,  I  purchased  a  small  printing  frame,  .and  some  scratched 
negatives  from  a  local  photographer. 

Prov.  1584  LYLY  Alex.  $  Camp.  iv.  iv,  Truth  is  never 
with  out  a  scracht  face.  1625  J.  ROBINSON  Ess.  x.xxiii.  Wks. 
1851  I.  142  Truth  goes  with  a  scratched  face,  less  or  more. 
b.  Sporting.  Withdrawn  (from  a  race,  etc.). 

1869  'WAT.  BRADWOOD'  The  O.  V.H.  xix,  The  peccant 
owner  of  the  scratched  animal. 

t 2.  slang.  Drunk.   Obs. 

1622  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Water  Cormorant  B  4  b,  For 
though  hee  be  as  drunke  as  any  Rat,  He  hath  but  catcht  a 
foxe...  Or  some  say  hee's  bewitcht,  or  scratcht  or  blinde. 

Scratcher  (skra-tjai).  [f.  SCKATCH  v.  +  -ER  1.] 

1.  One  who  scratches,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 
1557  EDGEWORTH  Serin.  Repert.,  Giuers   of  their  owne 

shale  be  riche,  scratchers  of  other  mens  be  euer  at  beggers 
state.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Sell'.  To  Rdr.,  They  must 
look  for  no  better  fare  from  a  world  of  Bears  and  Scratchers, 
than  [etc].  1736  AINSWORTH,  Scal/>tort  a  graver,  a  cutter 
in  metal,  a  scratcher,  an  etcher.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph. 
Cl.  26  June  (1815)  10,7  His  master  declared  he  was  the  best 
scratcher  in  the  family.  1832  JKRDAN  Antobiog.  I.  xxiv,  203 
We  have  a  considerable  proportion  of  very  superficial 
scratchers  of  the  soil,  both  among  authors  and  critics. 

b.  Ornith.  Used  in//,  to  render  mod.L.  Rasores^ 
in  Illiger's  system  (1811)  an  order  of  birds  includ- 
ing the  families  Gallinacei,  Epollicaliy  Colwnbini> 
Crypttiri  and  Inepti.     Cf.  SCKAPEB  3. 

1831  Montagus  Ornith.  Diet.  (ed.  Rennie),  Rasores 
(Illiger),  Scratchers,  a  family  of  birds  who  scratch  their 
food  from  the  earth.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol,  (1855)  310, 
4th  Order.— Rasores  (or  Scratchers,  fig,  213). 

c.  U.S.  Politics.    A  voter  who  '  scratches  ',  i.  e. 
declines  to  support  some  of  the  candidates  named 
on  his  party  ticket.     Cf.  PASTEU. 

1883  Atlantic  Monthly  1,11.  327  To  whom  a  '  scratcher '  or 
a  '  bolter '  is  more  hateful  than  the  Beast. 

d.  In  certain  trades :   A  scratch-brusher. 

1881  Instr.  CensusClerks  (1885)  96  Electro  and  other  Plated 
Ware  Manufacturer.. Scratcher.  1884  B'hant  Daily  Post 
24  Jan.  3/3  Chandelier-Trade.— Women  Scratchers  wanted. 

e.  {/.£  Cant.  (See  quot.) 

1894  N.  Amer.  Rev.  Apr.  454  A  professional  forgery  gang 
consists  of :  First,  a  capitalist  or  backer  ;  second,  the  actual 
forger,  who  is  known  among  his  associates  as  the  '  scratcher  '. 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  scratching,    a.  A  tool 
used  in  plastering  to  roughen  the  surface  of  the  pre- 
liminary coating. 

1812  P.  NICHOLSON  J/^.£.rm-.3i2(Plasterins)  Scratcher, 
the  instrument  for  scratching  the  plaster,  as  its  name  implies. 
1873  SPON  Workshop  Rcc.  Ser.  i.  121/2  After  the  coat  is  laid 
on,  it  is  scored  in  diagonal  directions  with  a  scratcher. 

fb.  =  SCRATCH-BACK  2. 

1835  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Greenwich  Fair,  The  noise  of  these 
various  instruments, . .  the  shouting)  the  '  scratchers  ',  and  the 
dancing,  is  perfectly  bewildering. 
O.   Comb.  (See  quot.  1858.) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Scratcfur-ufi,  a  bookbinder's 
tool.  1901  HhsLucK  Bookbinding'iv*  52  After  lightly  pasting 
the  back  of  each  book,  a  '  scratcher  up '  is  drawn  several 
times.. down  the  back. 

t  Scra-tchets,  //.     Obs.  rare.    [f.   SCRATCH 

sb.  +  -KT.]      ^  scratches  i  SCRATCH  sbl  2  a. 

1611  FLORIO,  Crepiiccij\  the  scratchets,  or  rats-tailes  in  a 
horse  ;  some  horsemen  say  they  are  little  chaps  or  rifts  about 
the  coronet  of  the  horses  hoofe.  1683  SNAPB  Anat.  Horse 
I.  ii.  (1686)  3  Inflammations  or  breakings  out,  which  we  call 
Grease  in  the  heels  or  Scratchets. 

Sera  tchifica-tion.   jocular  nonce-wd.    [f. 

SCRATCH  v.  +  -(I)FICATION.]     A  spiteful  attack. 

1840  Miss  EDGEWORTH  Let.  in  H.  Zimmern  Jlftt/t.  (1883) 
206  Among  the  various  scratchifications  and  scarifications 
in  this  volume,   you    may   remark    that   there   have   been 
reiterated  scratches  at  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wilmot. 


Scratching  (skrartjirj'),  sb.  Obs.  cxc.  dial. 
Chiefly  pi.  Also  5  //.  scrachenis.  [App.  a  cor- 
rupt form  of  the  word  which  appears  variously  as 
CRATCHEX,  CRACON,  CRACKLING  3,  CRAWKE;  cf. 
also  the  synonymous  CRITON  (K.  creions),  CROOTE 
(Wyclif).]  a.  The  refuse  of  tallow  remaining  after 
refining,  b.  The  residue  of  pork  fat  left  after 
rendering  lard  :  =  CRACKLING  3  b. 

c  1440  Psalini  Fenit.  ci.  3  (1894)  36  My  bones  beth  drie 
and  forsoke,  As  scrachenis  [Vulg.  cremiitin}  that  beth  for- 
fryed.  16. .  Store's  note  to  Kay's  2V.C.  U'ords,  Greaves  or 
ttcratcliingS)  sebi  reliquiae.  1859  Gi:o.  KI.IOT  Adam  ]>ede 
xviii,  She'd  take  a  big  cullender  to  strain  her  lard  \vi',  and 
then  wonder  as  the  scratching  run  through.  1867  F.  FRANCIS 
A  ngling  ii.  (1880)  70  Scratching  as  they  term  greaves  on  the 
Trent.  1883  Knowledge  18  Aug.  09/1  '  Scratchings '—a 
delicacy  greatly  relished  by  our  British  ploughboys,  but 
rather  too  rich  in  pork  fat.  1899  Fishing  Gaz.  2  Dec.  455/1 
Scratchings, or.  .the  refuse  of  the  tallow  chandlers'  boilings, 
is  anything  but  a  desirable  substance  to  handle. 

Scratching  (skrartjin),  z-bl.sb.  [-ISG!.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  SCRATCH  in  various  senses. 

1549  LATIMER  Ploughers  (Arb.)  24  For  what  shall  I  loke  for 
amonge  thornes  but  prickyng  and  scrachinge  ?  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  fy  Cr.  n.  i.  30, 1  would  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to  foot, 
and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thce.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool 
ofQital.  (1809)  IV.  37,  I  heard  a  scratching  about  my  bed  ;  I 
am  sure  it  must  be  rats.  1817-8  COBBETT /?«:</.  U.S.  (1822) 
60  In  the  broadcast  method  the  after-culture  must,  of  course, 
be  confined  to  hoeing,  or,  as  Tull  calls  it,  scratching.  1860 
TVNDALL  Glac.  I.  xv.  loo  We  crossed  the  Grimsel  pass,  and 
traced  the  [glacier]  scratching^  to  the  very  top  of  it.  1884 
^?05/<7'/(Mass.)  JrnL  7  Oct  i/S  There  is  always  more  or  less 
scratching  of  names  of  the  Electors,  and  arecount  would  be 
necessary  to  settle  this  point  alone.  1899  Allbnti's  Sysf. 
Med.  VIII.  490  1'ruritic  dermatoses  in  which  rubbing  and 
scratching  are  induced. 

b.  attrib.mA  Comb. ,zs  scratching tool\  scratch - 
iiig-board,  a  board  upon  which  are  posted  the 
names  of  those  who  have  withdrawn  from  a  com- 
petition; scratching  ground,  -shed,  shelter,  a 
part  of  a  poultry-run  reserved  for  the  dust-bath  ; 
scratching  post,  a  stake  (or  the  like)  against  which 
animals  rub  themselves  to  allny  itching. 

1891  N.  GOULD  Double  Event  118  Judging  from  the 
.  "scratching-board  there  would  be  good  fields.  1901  ll'estm. 
'  Gaz.  26  Jan.  1/3  One  of  the  Crick  hens,  .wearied  of  her 
legitimate  'scratching-grounds,  and  flew  over  the  low  wall 
that  divided  the  holdings  of  the  neighbours.  1895  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXVII.  47/1  We  little  dreamed  that  one  of  our  nags 
would  use  the  bow  of  our  birch  as  a  ^scratching  post.  1902 
L.  WRIGHT  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXXI.  881/2  In  several  cases 
it  [the  colony  plan]  has  been  abandoned  for  the  system  of 
houses^and  *scratching  sheds.  1880  A.  K.  WALLACE  Is!. 
Life  vii.  in  The  harder  blocks  would  serve  as  "scratching 
and  grinding  tools. 

Scratching  (skrae-tjirj),  ///.  a.  [-ISG  -.']  That 
scratches,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1577  KKNDALL  Flowers  of  Epigr,,  Trifles  3  A  Crowne  of 
thorne  with  scratching  pricks  our  Christ  did  willing  weare. 
1614  LATHAM  I'\ilconry  (1633)  34  These  kinde  of  scratching 
Hawks,  that  I  did  never  love  should  come  too  neere  my 
fingers.  1865  DICKENS  Milt.  Fr.  i.  ii,  Like  the  legs  of 
scratching  poultry. 

tScra'tchingly,a<fo.  Obs.rare-'1.  [f.ScRAicii- 
IXG///.  a.  +  -LY-.]  In  a  scratching  manner. 

^1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (Sommer)  122  b,  Like  a  cat, 
when  scratching!}'  she  wheeles  about  after  a  mouse. 

Scratchless  (skrse-tjjes),  a.  [f.  SCRATCH  rf.i 
+  -LESS.]  Without  a  scratch. 

1887  BROWNING  Parleying*,  Apollo  $  Fates,  Not  scratch- 
less  but  unscathed,  he  somehow  eluded  Each  blow  fortune 
dealt  him. 

Scratchy  (skra-tfi),  a.  Also  8  scrachy.  [f. 
SCRATCH  i<M  +  -y.] 

fl.  Farriery.  Affected  with  the  disease  known  as 
'  the  scratches ' ;  see  SCRATCH  s61  2.  Obs. 

1710  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4788/4  Lost..,  a. .Mare..,  her  Legs 
very  hairy  and  scrachy.  1800  Med.  Jrnl,  III.  294  Being 
well  fed,  or  want  of  exercise,  will  frequently  excite  swellings, 
which  are  by  no  means  connected  with  a  scratchy  heel. 

2.  Of  work  executed  with  the  pen  or  brush  :  Com- 
posed of  scratches,  as  opposed  to  bold,  firm  lines. 

1827  HOOD  Progress  of  Art  ii,  Some  scratchy  strokes.. 
Sullic'd  for  my  design.  1866  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  III.  332 
Such  a  scratchy,  illegible  hand.  1892  Xation  29  Dec.  502/2 
The  illustrations  are.  .occasionally  scratchy. 

3.  Of  hair :  Scanty,  straggling. 

1820  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  46  (1822)  I.  371  His  mane  is 
scratchy  and  lax. 

4.  Apt  to  scratch. 

1866  COCKAYNE  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  402  This  interlineation 
..has  been  written  with  a  scratchy  pen.  1874  SVMONDS  Sk. 
Italy  ff  Greece  (1898)  I.  viii.  145  He  swept  the  frescoes  over 
with  a  scratchy  broom. 

5.  Sporting.  Of  action :    Ill-sustained,    uneven, 

'  ragged  '• 

1881  .Sportsman's  Ycar.bk.  zoo  Over  a  short  course,  where 
a  fast,  scratchy  stroke  often  gets  a  bad  boat  home  in  front. 
1894  Field  9  June  829/1  Galston's  action  was  of  a  scratchy 
character,  and  Sempronius  did  not  look  at  his  best.  1908 
Daily  Citron.  2  Apr.  6/5  The  Dark  Blues  did  several  starts, 
some  of  which  were  scratchy  and  some  were  good. 

Scrath  (skrah).  Sc.  [Metathesis  of  scarl/i, 
SCART  si.']  =  SCART  s<M,  SCARF  sb.* 

ri.;mMacfarlanc'sGeogr.  Collect.  (S.  H.  S.)  IT.  133  The 
Scrath,  the  Badoch  are  two  great  black  fowls.  iSSo'SiiiRLEV* 
(J.  Skelton)  CrookitMeg\\\.  228  A  large  scrath  with  a  look 
of  insatiate  gluttony  stamped  on  its  ugly  face.  1893  Dlack- 
woecFs  Mag.  Aug.  228  Some  aeons  ago,  the  scrath  and  the 
phoca  had  the  [Orcadian)  islands  pretty  much  to  themselves. 


|      t  Scra'ttle,  v.  dial.    [Frequent,  f.  SCRAT  z».] 

1.  itttr.  To  keep  on  scratching  ;   trans,  to  scrape 
au'ay  by  quickly  repeated  movements. 

'739  SHKNSTONB  Let.  Wks.  1777  III.  5,  I  sat  down,  and 
wrote  thus  far:  scrattle,  scrattle,  goes  the  pen.  1817  WIL- 
BKAHAM  C/iesh.  Gloss.,  XcrtittU)  to  scratch,  as  fowls  do.  1870 
Daily  News  16  Apr.,  The  authoress,  .can  toil  through  a  long 
clay  'scrattling'  the  snow  away  from  frozen  sheep. 

2.  (See  quot.  1864.) 

1855  KINGSLEY  IVcstiv,  Ho !  xxx,  Nobody . .  cared  for 
nothing  but  scrattling  up  and  down  alongshore  like  to  prawns 
in  a  pule.  1864  —  Roman  $  Teuton  175  With  west-country- 
men, to  scrattle  still  means  to  scramble  or  shuffle  about. 

Hence  Scra'ttling  vbl.  sb.,  scraping,  scratching. 

1861  HUGHES  Tom  ftroivn  at  O.vf.  iii,  A  bouncing  and 
scrattling  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  a  white  bull-clog 
rushed  in. 

t  Scra'ttop.  Obs,  rare-1.  [?  For  scrat-ttpy  f. 
SCRAT  v.  +  UL*  adv.~\  (A  term  of  abuse.) 

1593  NASHE  Strange  Xe'ves  Ci  3  b,  Why  thou  arrant  butter 
whore,  thou  cotqueane,  &scrattopof  scoldes,  wilt  thou  neuer 
leaue  afflicting  a  dead  Carcasse. 

Scraugh  (skr§x',^.  Sc.  [Belongs to  SCRAUGH 

T/.J     A  loud,  hoarse  cry. 

1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lanun.  xxiv,  I  blew  sic  points  of  war,  that 
the  scraugh  of  a  clockin-hen  was  music  to  them.  aiSz6 
MOIR  in  J.  Wilson  Nodes  Anihr.  Wks.  1855  I.  198  The  old 
woman  o'er  the  way  To-  our  cheer  a  scraugh  gave  back. 
J893  Northttmbld.  Gloss,  s.v.,  Tlie  scraugh  of  a  heron. 

Scraugh  (skr§x)j  v.  S<.\  Also  9  scrauch. 
[Echoic  :  cf.  SCRATCH,  SKKEIGU  z>bs.]  iutr.  To 
utter  a  loud  hoarse  cry. 

1803  A.  SCOTT  Poems  15  (Jam.)  Thus  gaed  they  on  \vi' 
ikavin  din,  A'  scraughin,  y-jlpin  thro'  ither.  1818  SCOTT 
lift.  Midi,  xviii.  And  if  ye  are  deaf,  what  needs  ye  sit  cockit 
up  there,  and  keep  folk  scraughin'  t'ye  this  gate?  1831 
J.  WILSON  A'(?(/.  Ainl'f.  \\rks.  1856  III.  102  The  unhappy 
somnambulists  are  scrauching. 

Hence  Scrau-ghing///.rt., in  quot. hnrsh, guttural. 

1849  R.  CURZON  Monasteries  Levant  iv.  vi.  421  My  know- 
ledge of  his  scraughing  language  did  not  extend  very  far. 
1897  F.  MACKENZIE  Sprays  N.  Pine  xviii.  23r,  I  carena 
though  I  never  hear  your  scrauchin1  voice  again, 

t  Scraw,  sb\  north.  Obs.  Also  5  skraw.  [a. 
ON.  skni  a  dry  skin,  a  scroll.]  A  scroll  or  tag  of 
parchment  or  leather. 

6-1460  To'imelcy  Myst.  xxiii.  516  How  felowse,  se  ye  not 
yond  skraw?  It  is  writen  yonder  within  a  thraw.  1483 
Cat/i.  Angl.  325/2  A  Scrawe..,  cctinla.  a  1641  SH.I.M\N 
Glossariuin  (1664)  459  Pictatium  est  epistola  brevis  & 
moclica;  vel  schedulade  membrana  excisa ;  vel  ilia  particuhi 
corii,  quce  solea^  repeciat;u  insuta  e.-it. .  .Anglice  A  straw,  or 
a  .-^jeck,  or  a  clout  of  a  shoo. 

Scraw  (skr9\  sb?  dial.  (Anglo-Irish,  Sc., 
Manx.)  Also  8  scra?  9  scraa.  [a.  Irish  and  Gael. 
sgrath)  pronounced  (^skra).] 

1,  A  turf  used  for  covering  the  roof  of  a  hovel 
beneath  the  thatch,  or  for  burning. 

1725  SWIFT  Drapier's  Let.  vii.  Wks.  1755  V.  n.  152  That 
odious  custom  ..of  cutting  scraws  (as  they  call  them)  which 
is  flaying  off  the  green  surface  of  the  ground  to  cover  their 
cabins,  or  make  up  their  ditches.  1823  Ann.  Res-,  Chron. 
37  Witness  dug  down,  and  on  the  rim  of  the  ground  got  a 
scraw,  under  which  he  discovered  a  body  stark  naked.  1894 
HALL  CAINK  M^anxsnan  \.  iv.  19  Fixing  her  hazy  eyes  on 
the  scraas  under  the  thatch. 

t  2.  A  thin  covering  of  grass-grown  soil  formed 
upon  the  surface  of  a  bog.  Obs. 

1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  120  This  Bog  is 
generally  covered  over  with  a  Scraw,  or  ScurtT  of  mossy 
Grass.  1820  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Mt'iii.  R.  L.  faigeiuortk  II. 
316  A  slight  surface  of  peat  heath  or  grass,  called  by  the 
common  people  a  shaking  scraw. 

3.  Comb.,  as  scr aw- spade  \  "\scraiv-huilt  adj. 
1780  L).   DAVIDSON   Seasons^  Spring  42   Down  frae  the 

sera-built  shed  the  swallows  pop.  1830  CARLETON  Traits 
(1843)  I.  294  A  scraw-spade  is  an  instrument  resembling 
the  letter  T,  with  an  iron  plate  at  the  lower  end,  considerably 
bent,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended 
[cutting  sods]. 

t  Scraw,  j£.:i  Obs.  Also  6  skralle.  [?a.  Du. 
schraag  trestle.]  A  frame  upon  which  textile 
fabrics  are  hung  to  dry. 

ci.cfi'zChurckw.Acc.St.Dunstatii  Canterbury  (MS.),  Item 
solde  [a]  skralle  for  a  Towell.  1791  HAMILTON  BerthollcCs 
Dyeing  I.  ii.n.ii.  161  A  kind  of  broad  ladder,  .called  a  scraw 
or  scray,  on  which  the  fleece  is  drained.  1837  WHIITOCK 
Bk.  Trades  (1842)  192  In  dyeing  wool  in  the  fleece,  a  kind  of 
broad  ladder  with  very  close  rounds,  called  by  the  Dyers  of 
this  country,  a  '  scraw  *  or  '  scray  '  is  used. 

t  Scraw,  £*•  Obs.  rarc~l.  [Echoic  :  cf.  I,. 
screare.]  intr.  To  clear  the  throat,  to  *  hawk '. 
Hence  f  Scrawing  vbl.  sb. 

1656  RiDGLtY/V*zt/.  Physick  38  If  It  come  forth  byspitting 
alone,  it  proceeds  from  tlie  gums;  if  by  scrawing  from  the 
Throat  [etc.]. 

Scrawl  (skrgl),  j/'.1  Forms :  8  scrallj  skrawl, 
skrale,  7-  scrawl,  [f.  SCRAWL  f.-] 

1.  Something  scrawled ;  a  hastily  and  badly 
written  letter,  a  careless  sketch. 

1693  CONGRKVK  Old  Bach.  v.  vii,  There,  read.  (Sfoivs 
Lcttos.)  That., That's  a  Scrawl  of  Quality,  1739  LADY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let  to  C'tess  Pomfrtt  Jan.  (1893)  II.  37,  I 
forget  you  are  at  Paris,  and  'tis  not  polite  to  trouble  you 
with  such  long  scrawls  as  might  perhaps  be  supportable  at 
Monts.  1791  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1817)  I.  vii.  188 
Taking  the  advantage.. of  my  father's  leaving  this  place, 
who  will  take  charge  of  this  scrawl,  I  sit  down  to  answer 
your  favour.  1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-bk.  (1867)  52  A 
scrawl  from  his  pencil  brings  an  enormous  price.  i88a 
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B.  D.  W.  RAMSAY  Recoil.  Mil.  Sen-.  I.  xi.  286  An  hour  or 
two  had  not  elapsed  before  I  received  a  scrawl  in  Sir  Colin 's 
own  handwriting. 

t  b.  //.  Scrawled  or  illegible  characters.   Obs. 

I7z8  TICKEI.L  Horn-hk.  34  So  from  the  letters  of  our  native 
tongue,  Put  in  Greek  scrawls,  a  mystery  too  Is  sprung. 
01767  HARTS  Vis.  Death  264  In  sable  scrawls  I  Nero's 
name  perus'd.  1807  CRABBE  far.  Keg,  n.  290  Mark  now  in 
what  confusion,  stoop  or  stand,  The  crooked  scrawls  of  many 
a  clownish  hand. 

2.  A  careless,  illegible  style  of  handwriting. 

1710  SWIFT  Jml.  to  Stella  3  Nov.,  A  bad  scrawl  is  so 
snug.  1775  M.ME.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary,  Let.  Nov.  (1889) 
11.90  Her  hand-writing,  .was.  .a  miserable  scrawl.  1865 
DICKENS  Mat.  Fr.  i.  xv,  The  scrawl  of  childish  hands. 

Scrawl  (skrgl),  sb*  dial.  [Perh.  f.  SCRAWL  z/.l 
But  cf.  OF.  escrouelle  river-shrimp.]  i^See  quot. 
1847.) 

1847  HALLIWELL,  Scrawl,  the  young  of  the  dog-crab,  or  a 
poor  sort  of  crab  itself.     Line,     1861  TKSNYSOS  Sailor  Boy 
12  And  on  thy  ribs  the  limpet  sticks,  And  in  thy  heart  the 
scrawl  shall  play. 

Scrawl,  ^.l  Obs.  cxc.  dial.  Forms  :  4,  6-7 
scrawle,  5-6  scraule,  6  scrale,  skrall(e,  skrawl, 
6-7  scraul,  scrall,  6-8,  9  (dial.}  scrawl.  [App. 
an  altered  form  of  CRAWL  v.,  peril,  suggested  by 
SPRAWL  v.  of  cognate  meaning.] 

fl.  /«/;'.  To  spread  the  limbs  abroad  in  a  sprawl- 
ing manner  ;  to  gesticulate.  Obs. 

6*1380  WYCLIF  Serin,  ccxxx.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  204  And  ])\s 
spirit  cry in go,  made  him  scrawle  [*•'.•*•-.  spraule,  scraule],  or, 
al  to-teerynge  him,  went  oute  from  him.  1560  I-HAEK  /-7i  ncid 
ix.  A  a  2,  As  he  theredid  pendant  skralle;  He  pluck  t  him  back 
by  fuarue.  1582  STANYHUKST  &ncis  1 1.  (Arb.)  51  Hee  freanis, 
and  >krawling  to  the  skye  brayes  terribil  hoyaelh, 

2.  To  move  with  a  scrambling  and  shuffling 
motion.  ==  CRAWL  v^  \. 

I53°  TINDALE  /-cT'.  xi.  41  All  tbat  scrauleth  vpon  the  erth. 
1573-80  TUSSKR  Hnsb.  (1878)  108  If  gentils  bt;  scrauling,  call 
magget  the  py.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit,  ix.  xxiv,  §  84. 
1155  Not  so  few  as  one  hundred  and  twentie  of  knowne 
lesuites  and  Seminaries  scrawled  like  Frogs,  thorow  her 
faire  soyle.  1677  COLES  Eng.-Lat.  Diet.,  To  scrall  (stirj ; 
motito.  1719  IVURFKY  Pills  I.  127  He  scrawling,  she  tug- 
ging, with  bawling  and  lugging,  Through  Window  at  last 
he  got  in.  1851  Cumberland  Gloss.,  Scrawling.  1892  C.  A. 
CLARKE  Ttun  Fowt  Sketches  40  (E.  D.  I).)  T'  poor  pig  what 
bad  juat  scrawled  through  t'  bottom  o'  i'  cart. 

f3.  tramf.  To  teem.    =  CRAWL  v.\  5.   Obs. 

1530  TISDALE  E.vod,  viii.  3  And  the  ryuer  shall  scrale  with 
frogges.  1643  LIGHTFOOT  Glean.  Ex.  (1648)  14  The  waters. . 
scrawle  with  frogges. 

Scrawl  (skr£l),  y.2  Also  7  scraul,  scrall. 
[Perh.  auseof  SCRAWL  v.l,  the  development  of  sense 
being  suggested  by  the  coincidence  of  the  initial 
cons.-group  with  that  of  scrabble,  scribble^  scroll] 

1.  trans*  To  write  or  draw  in  a  sprawling,  untidy 
manner. 

1612  (implied  in  SCRAWLING  I'll.  sl>.\  1629  QUARI.ES 
Argalus  ry  Parth.  in.  Wks.  (Grosart.)  III.  274  To  whom 
poore  Vulcan.  .Scrall'd  many  a  thank.  1748  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tcss  Bute  26  July  (1893)  11.169, 1  enclose 
to  you  a  rough  draft  of  it  [my  garden]  drawn  (or  more 
properly  scrawled*  by  my  own  hand.  1781  COWPER  Truth 
156  Who,  where'er  he  came,  ScrawI'd  upon  glass  miss 
Bridget's  lovely  name.  1879  MCCAKTHV  Own  Times  xxvii. 
II.  304  The  war  correspondent  now  scrawls  his  despatches 
as  he  sits  in  his  saddle  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  1887 
JESSOPP  A  ready  vii.  215  [The]  accomplishment  of  scrawling 
their  names  at  the  bottom  of  a  cheque. 

b.  To  cover  (a  surface)  with  scrawling  inscrip- 
tions or  marks.  Also  with  over** 

1647  COWLEV  Afistr.,  Written  in  Juice  Lemmon  ii,  Like 
Hypocrites,  which  seem  unspotted  here;  Hut  when  they 
sadly  come  to  dye,  And  the  last  Fire  their  Truth  must  try, 
Scrauld  ore  like  thee,  and  blotted  they  appear.  1771  SMOL- 
LKTT  Humph.  Cl.  13  July  (1815)  237  The  windows  of  all 
the  inns  are  scrawled  with  doggrel  rhimes.  1841  BORROW 
Zincali  I.  ix.  i.  153  Many  people  carry  papers  about  with 
them,  scrawled  with  hieroglyphics.  1860  MOTLEY  Ncthcrl. 
I.  i.  2  Letters,  .all  to  be  scrawled  over  in  the  margin  by  the 
diligent  old  man.  1889  RIDER  HAGCAKD  Allans  Wife  36 
The  western  tempest  was  scrawled  all  over  with  lines  of 
intolerable  light. 

2.  intr.  To  scribble,  to  write  carelessly  or  awk- 
wardly.    Also  t  to  scrawl  it. 

1611  COTGR.,  Griffonner^  to  write  fast,  and  ill  :  to  scrible, 
to  scrall  it.  [1647:  ?  indirect  passive ;  see  i  b.]  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  47,  I  have  ordered  Dorcas 
. .  to  be  always  scrawling  with  a  pen,  lest  inky  fingers  should 
give  suspicion.  1842  TENNYSON  Day-dream  142  The  butler 
drank,  the  steward  scrawl'd.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  75 
Splash  and  scrawl,  Completed  lay  thy  piece,  swift  penman 
Paul! 

t  Scrawla'tlOn.  Obs.  rar<r~\  [f.  SCRAWL  z/.i 
+  -ATIO2T.]  ?  Disorderly  behaviour. 

1774  TOPLADV  Let.  ii  Jan.,  Wks.  (1853)  853  Perhaps  it  may 
conduce  to  render  both  your  antagonist,  and  his  antecedent 
scrawlaiion  (forgive  a  homely  Devonshire  term),  more 
conspicuous,  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been. 

Scrawled  (skrgld),///.  a.  [f.  SCRAWL  0.2  + 
-ED  2.]  Scribbled,  badly  written. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Iviii,  Many  other  scrawled 
memoranda  regarding  the  bygone  frequenters  of  the  house. 

Scrawler  (skrg-lai).  [f.  SCRAWL  v*  •*-  -EH1.] 
One  who  writes  carelessly. 

'734  SWIFT  Let.  to  Miss  Hoadly  4  June,  I  will  shew  the 
paper  to  every  female  scrawler  I  meet,  who  will  soon  spread 
about  the  town,  that  your  writing  and  spelling  are  ungenteel 
and  unfashionable,  more  like  a  parson  than  a  lady.  1831 
TKELAWNY  Adv.  Younger  Son  I,  ix.  65  The  paltry,  dirty 
scrawler  [the  captain's  clerk]. 


Scrawling  (skrg-liq)-  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SCRAWL  v:1 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  SCRAWL  v*  ;  scribbling, 
careless  untidy  writing. 

1612  BEUXSLEY  Lnd.  Lit.  xx.  250  Schollars  now  will  be 
carefull  to  keepe  their  Greeke  Testaments  faire  from  blotting 
or  scrauling.  1764  RKID  Inquiry  iv.  §  2.  108  Is  it  not  pity 
that  the  refinements  of  a  civilized  life,  instead  of  supplying 
the  defects  of  natural  language,  should  root  it  out,  and  plant 
in  its  stead . .  the  scrawling  of  insignificant  characters  ?  1809 
W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  vi.  viii.  (1820)  424  The  drop  of  ink 
which  hangs  trembling  on  his  pen,  which  he  may  either 
j  dash  upon  the  floor,  or  waste  in  idle  scrawlings.  1848 
DICKKNS  Dotnbey  .\xxvii,  After  much  painful  scrawling  and 
erasing,,  .the  old  woman  produced  this  document. 

t  Scrawling,  ///.  cl^  Obs.  [f.  SCRAWL  z:1  + 
-ix<;  -.]  Crawling. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  fiultingcr  on  Apoc.  (1573)  219  The  duste 
brought  forth  the  scralling  H>e.  1589  Rare  Tri.  Loi'e  fy 
Fortune  i.  in  Five  Old  Plays  (Roxb.  Club)  84  Brought  up  in 
blood,  and  cherisht  with  scrauling  snakes.  1637  G.  DANIHL 
Genius  of  this  Isle  285  Here  Scrauling  wretches,  too,  too 
bad  to  tell,  Endure  a  Torment. 

Scrawling  (skrg-lirj),///.  a.%  [f.  SCRAWL  z/.2 
+  -IXG-.]  That  scrawls.  Of  handwriting  :  Care- 
less, untidy,  illegible. 

1747  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  375  Parsons.. could  make  a 
shift  to  write  a  scrawling  hand.  1860  All  Year  Round 
No.  52.  33  He  was  continually  shaking  sand  from  a  pepper- 
box over  scrawling  entries  in  marble-covered  copy-books. 
1886  G.  ALLKS  Maimie's  Sake  xvii,  Written.. in  a  loose, 
:  scrawling  uneducated  hand. 

Scrawly  (skrg-li),  a.  [f.  SCKAWL  v.*  or  sb\  + 
-Y.]  Badly  or  untidily  written;  irregularly  designed. 

1833  MKS.  STOWR  in  C.  E.  Stowe  Life  (1889)  70  The  enve- 
lope was  written  in  a  scrawny,  scrawly,  gentleman's  hand. 
1859  (•»•  WILSON  Life  E.  Forbes  iii.  (1861)  76  Its  statements 
are  exceedingly  brief,  some  in  ink,  many  in  pencil,  all  of 
them  very  scrawly.  1901  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  27  May6/i  Three 
yellowish  eggs  with  their  unmistakable  black,  scrawly  marks. 

Hence  Scrawliness. 

1903  F.  \V,  H.  MYKRS  Human  Pers.  II.  168  Before  one 
,  can  feel  sure  that  the  resemblance  is  in  more  than  some 
!  formal  scrawliness. 

Scrawm  t,skr§m),  v.  dial.  [App.  a  phonetic- 
ally symbolic  formation  after  words  beginning  with 
scr-.'}  trans.  To  scratch. 

In  dialects  also  in  other  senses  :  To  scramble,  sprawl ;  to 
climb,  clamber;  to  scribble,  scrawl  :  see  En*.  Dial,  Diet. 

1880  TKNNYSON  North.  tVM/o'iv,  He  scrawm'd  an'  scratted 
my  faace  like  a  cat.  1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gioss.t  Scraivm,  to 
.scratch,  scrawl;  as  of  a  foot-rule  packed  up  carelessly  with 
tools, — 'They're  scrawmlng  it  all  over1. 

Scrawny  (skrg'ni),  a.  U.  S.  [Variant  of 
SCRAXXY.]  Lean,  scraggy. 

1833  [see  SCRAWLY].  1847  EMERSON  Foetus^  Alphonso 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  408  Yon  pale,  scrawny  fisher  fools.  Gaunt 
as  bitterns  in  the  pools.  1876  C.  D.  WARNER  Winter  on 
Nile  ii.  35  What  a  lot  of  scrawny  old  women.  1883  W.  H. 
BiSHOi1  Old  Mexico  xxiii.  533  The.. tough,  fragrant,  but 
scrawny,  eucalyptus  is  much  in  use  as  a  shade-tree. 

Hence  Scrawniness,  scragginess. 

1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  (1883)  I.  390,  I  often 
found,  ..in  the  persons  of  such  of  my  dear  countrywomen  as 
I  now  occasionally  met,  a  certain  meagreness,  (Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  call  it  scrawmness  !) 

Scray1  (skre»).  Inyscraye.  [History obscure: 
cf.  the  synonymous  Welsh  ysgraeu,  ysgraell.']  The 
common  tern,  Sterna  kintndo, 

1668  WILK INS  Real  Chat.  it.  v.  §  4. 155  Sea-swallow,  Scray. 
1678  R AY  Willughlys  Ornith,  353 Inother  placesof  England 
they  are  called  Scvays.  1813  MONTAGU  Ornith.  /Vcl.Suppl., 
Tern— Common.. .  KittockorRippock,  Spurre,  Scraye.  1852 
MACGILLIVRAY  Brit.  Birds  V.  638. 

Scray--.  dial.  [?Altered  form  of  SPRAY.]  A  bush. 

c  1650  Robin  Hood  <y  Butcher  14  in  Percy  Folio  MS.  I.  20 
Robin  he  marcht  in  the  greene  forrest,  vnder  the  greenwood 
scray.  1869  E.  PEACOCK  in  Once  a  Week  27  Mar.  230  The 
thorn  scray  grows  at  the  horn  of  the  river. 

Scray  **.  dial.   =  SCRAWJM    1791  [see  Sc«AW4-/v']. 

t  Scrayfish.  Obs.  Forms:4scrafisse,-fysse, 
-fisch,  -fish,  skrafysch,  -flash,  schraf(f)ysch,  5 
scra(y}fysche.  [Corruptly  ad.  OF.  escrevisse 
(mod.F.  ifcrevisse) :  see  CRAYFISH.]  A  crayfish. 

1309-10  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  6  De  Ix  de  Scrafisse. 
1333-4  Ibid.  20  In  xxvij  Skrafysch,  playc'  [etc.].  1355-6 
Ibid.  555  Et  in  30  Skrafisshes  empt.  pro  d'no  Priore,  5*.  gd. 
1397  in  Finchale  Priory  Charters  (Surtees)  p.  cxvlii,  Item 
vj  scraflysch.  1483  Cat  A.  Angl.  324/2  Scrayfysche  (MS.  A 
Scrafysche) ;  vbi  stokfysche. 

t  Scray  foot.  dial.  Obs.  [?  f.  SCRAY  3.]  attrib. 
in  scrayfoot  pot)  a  pot  with  a  tripod  support. 

151*  /fury  Wills  (Camden)  249  Bras  potte  called  a  scray- 
fote  potte. 

Scraze  (skr^'z),  v.  dial.  [App.  a  blending  of 
SCRATCH  and  GRAZE  vbs.]  trans.  To  scratch,  graze 
(see  E.D.D.).  Hence  Scraze  sb.,  a  scratch  or  graze. 

1703  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  III.  397  A  defluxion  which  fell 
into  one  of  my  legs,  caused  by  a  slight  scraze  on  my  shin 
bone,  falling  on  a  stump  as  I  was  walking  in  Brompton  Park. 
1865  East  Kent  Gazette  7  Jan.  4/5, 1  found  a  small  scraze  of 
the  right  shin,  which  might  have  been  caused  by  a  fall. 

t  Sere-able,  a.  Obs~°  [f.  L.wr*i-?r  to  hawk- 
hern  :  see  -ABLE.]  See  quot.  and  cf.  EXCREABLE. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  ScreabU  (screabilis)  that  may  be 
spitted  out.  1721  in  BAILEY.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

Screade,  obs.  form  of  SCREED. 

Screak  (skrfk),  sb.  Now  chiefly  dial.  For 
forms  see  the  vb.  [f.  SCREAK  z/.] 

1.  A  shrill  cry;  a  shrill  grating  sound. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mnci*  u.  *"•  14  The  sing  childring,  and 


frayit  matrounis  eik,  Stude  all  on  raw,  with  mony  peteous 
screik.  Ibid.  iv.  viii.  in  And  oft  with  wild  skrek  the  nycht 
oule,  Heich  on  the  ruif,  allane,  was  hard  ^oule.  1614  H.  A. 
Scourge  of  Venus  (1876)  30  What  may  these  scremes  & 
dolefull  scriks  portend,  a  1710  BP.  BULL  St-rm.  xx.  (1713) 
III.  So:  Others  peep  forth  into  the  Light,  as  it  were  only  to 
see  it,  and  haying,  by  a  Skreek  or  two  given  Testimony  to  the 
Misery  of  this  Life,  presently  die  and  vanish.  1727  Philip 
Quarll  87  His  Landlady.. gave  a  Screek  as  if  she  had  seen 
the  Devil.  1768  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  I.  223  Their  note  of 
anger  or  fear  is  very  harsh,  between  a  chatter  and  a  skreek. 
i  1799  SOUTH EY  Fug.  Eel.,  Dancing  Bear  3,  I  would  rather 
|  hear  cat -courtship  Under  my  bed-room  window  in  the  night, 

•  Than  this  scraped  catgut's  screak.     1819  \V.  TENNANT  Pa- 
pistry Storm  d  ('£27)  34  And   siccan    hidyous  yells   and 
shrieks! — A'thewaddsounditwi'theirskrieks  !   1894  Tablet 

'    S  Sept.  362  The  old  flagellants,  .whipped  themselves  to  the 
'    screak  of  the  fife  and  the  roll  of  the  drum. 

b.   In  a  screek,  ?  crying  out  with  pain. 
1681  O.  HKYWOOD  Diaries  (1885)  IV.  8t  Very  sick,  much 
pained,  had  been  in  a  screek  most  part  of  the  night. 

2.  A  name  for  some  species  of  SHRIKE. 

1802  MONTAGU  Ornith.  s.  v.  Shrike,  Murdering-bird. 
Skreek,  or  Skrike.  Night-jar. 

3.  Si'rea&  of  day  ^  daybreak  (dial. :  see  E.D.  D.). 
1   Cf.  SKKEIGH,  SKRIKE,  CREEK  j£.2,  CREKING. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  (1789)  51  Ilka  morning  by  the  screak 
o'  day,  They're  set  to  wark.  1830  CARLKTON  Traits  (184^) 
I.  60  That  morning  we  were  all  up  at  the  skriek  of  day. 
Screak  (skn'k),  v.  Now  chiefly  dial.  Forms : 
a.  5-6  screke,  6  skrek(e,  screake,  Sc,  screik,  6-7 
screeke, skreeke,6-Sscreek,scriek,6-9skreak, 
skreek,  skriek,  7-8  screeck,  6-  screak.  #.  6 
skrick(e, /«.///£.  skrigd,  7  scrick(e,  scrik.  See 

1    also  SKRIKE.     [a.  ON.  skrxkja,  prob.  echoic  ;  cf. 

.    SCREECH,  SHRIEK  vbs.    In  dialects  there  are  parallel 
forms   with   other  vowels,   symbolizing   different 

i    varieties  of  sound,  as  scraifc,  scrawk,  stroke.] 

1.  intr.  To  utter  a  shrill  harsh  cry;  to  screech  or 
|   scream.     Also  with  out. 

?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  {Shaks.  Soc.)  1 1.  37  (Passion\  Though 

he  sore  skricke,  A  buffitte  shall  bytte.    1567  DRAXT  Horaci'^ 

Kp.,  A.  P.  U  iiij,  They  all  would  screeke  vnto  the  skye  and 

laughe  at  hym  aloude.    1605  ARMIN  Foole  upon  F.  (iSSo*  14 

i    The  cracke  made  them   all  screeke  out.     1609  HOLLAND 

!    Aiitnt.  Marcell.  xiv.  x.  25  Drtadfull  spectres  and  fansies 

i    skreaklng  hideously  round  about  him.    a  1670  HACKET  Cent. 

I    Serin.  (1675)  588  The  Impenitent  shall  howl,  the  Unjust 

skreek  out.     1707  tr.  Wks.  C'tcss  D'Anois  (1715)  374  She 

skreem'd,  she  skreek'd,  she  baul'd,  she  yaul'd.    1722  DE  FOE 

Plag/te  (1884)  78  Her  Mother,  .scriekt  out.     1787  Minor  n, 

'    x.  08  The  situation  made  the  servant  screak. 

b.  of  certain  animals. 

1607  TorsELL  Four-f.  Beasts  513  When  mice  cry  and 

•  screeketh  aboue  their  ordinary  custome,  it  presageth  an 
alteration  and  change  of  the  Weather.    1614  H.  A.  Scourge 
of  Venus  (1876)  30  To  heare  the  night-crowes  scrik,  and 
gublins  play.     1863  KINGSLEY    \Vater~Bab.  32   The  very 
magpies  and  jays  followed  Tom  up,  screaking  and  screaming. 

C.  Of  things  such  as  an  ungreased  hinge  or  axle: 
To  make  a  shrill  grating  sound.     Cf.  CREAK  v. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Stridco,  Tibia  stridebat 
cantu,  screaked.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Amos  ii.  13  Behold 
I  wil  screak  under  you,  as  a  wayne  screaketh  loden  with 
hay  [Vulg.  stride  bo . .  stride  f\.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  xvi. 
(1677)  247  The  yoke  screeks  [xvi.  470  icpuce  Se  ^vyor].  1715 
tr.  Pancirollus1  Re  runt  Mem.  I.  iv.  xvii.  222  They  oil'd  the 
Hinges  of  the  Door,  least  they  should  screak  and  make  a 
Noise.  1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet,  s.  v.  l''itist  Especially 
when  the  Screw  is  perceiv'd  to  be  rough,  or  screaks  in  the 
Nut  when  the  Trendle  is  turn'd.  1843  DICKENS  Christm. 
Carol  iv.  130  Stop  till  I  shut  the  door  of  the  shop.  Ah  ! 
How  it  skreeks?  1904  Westm.  Gaz.  14  July  2/3  The  noise 
that  the  slate  pencil  can  make  in  the  hands  of  a  child., 
can  only  be  rendered  by  a  word  which  is  onomatopoeic  if 
not  correct — 'screak  '. 

2.  trans.  To  cry  out  or  utter  with  a  screak. 
1569  W.  HUBDARD  Ceyx  <V  Ale.  A  vij,  She  screeketh  out, 

'   'cane  me  alone.     isoS  O.  ". 

ivortht 


why  doest  thou  flie  and  leaue  me  alone.     1598  Q.  ELIZ. 
Plutarch  xiv.  19  Whan,  .old  man  had  skrigd  out,  'O  w 


me  whom  nide  to  spike  constrains. 

tScrea-ker.    Obs.     In  6 

One  who  screaks. 


skreker.     [-ER!.] 


1549  CHALOSER  Erastn.  en  Folly  I  iij,  But  and  if  the  skreker 
(the  preacher  I  woulde  have  saied)  folleth  out  of  his  purpose. 

Screa'king,  vbl.  sb.  [-ING  '.]  The  action  of 
the  verb  SCREAK  ;  utterance  or  emission  of  a  shrill 
cry  or  grating  sound. 

1565  COOPER  7'A«OKr»is.v.^»-irfDr,Tohearethescreakyng 
or  crashyng  of  a  saw.  1597  MORLEY  fntroit.  Mits.  7_So  that 
vnder  Gam  vt  the  voice  seemed  as  a  kinde  of  humming,  and 
ahoueE  laakindeof  constrained  skricking.  i668Cui.!'KppER 
&  COLE  Bartliol.  Anat.  in.  ix.  149  The  noise  of  Water- 
streams,  or  the  screenings  of  Grass-hoppers.  1721  DE  FOE 
(1754)  95  Terrible  Shrieks  and  Skreekings  of  Women. 

- 


,      ,  . 

Gaz.  12  May  4/2  A  silence  broken  only  by  the  perpetual 
1  skreeking  '  of  the  katydids  in  the  locust-trees. 

Screa'king,  ppl-  a.  [-INQ  2.]  That  screaks  ; 
that  makes  a  shrill  strident  sound. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  A  ridus,  Sonus  arulits,  a 
shrill  screkyng  sounde.  1567  TURBERV.  Epit.  etc.  125,  I 
would  become  a  Cat  To  combat  with  the  creeping  Mouse 
and  scratch  the  screening  Rat.  1615  ROWLANDS  Melancholic 
Knl.  30  Your  skreeking  Parrot  will  distract  my  sence.  1686 
PLOT  Staffordsh.  384  Which  joynt..  moves  not  without  a 
strong  screaking  pressure  of  the  parts.  1825  HAZLITT  Spirit 
of  Age  88  With  a  harsh  screaking  voice. 

Screaky  (skrfki),  a.  rare.  Also  soreeky, 
skrieky.  ft.  SCREAK  sb.  or  v.  +  -Y.]  Apt  to  screak. 

1892  Dial.  Kates  (U.  S.)  v.  231  (Kentucky  Words)  Skrieky, 


SCREALING. 

creaky.  1893  R.  BRIDGES  Humours  of  Court  in.  ii.  2473  I'll 
shut  him  in  the  screeky  cupboard. 

t  Screa'lingf.  Obs.  rare  — '.  [app.  in  some 
way  related  to  Norw.  skrseling,  Da.  skrselling 
weakling,  Olcel.  Skrxlingjar  (pi.),  the  name  given 
to  certain  American  aborigines.]  A  dwarf,  pygmy. 
1613  W.  H.  in  R.  Anton  Alorioinachia,  Their  indifferent 
dealings  Did  proue  them  to  meane  Knights,  not  Gyants,  nor 
Screalings. 

Scream  (skrim),  sb.  In  6  Sc.  soreym, 
skreyme,  7  schreeme,  8  skream.  [f.  SCBEAM  ^.] 
A  shrill  piercing  cry,  usually  expressive  of  pain, 
alarm,  or  other  sudden  emotion. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  II.  iii.  61  And  (as  they  say)  lamentings 
heard  i'  th'  Ayre ;  Strange  Schreemes  of  Death.  1708  Poi'E 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  57  Dreadful  gleams,  Dismal 
screams.  1820  SHELLEY  Prometheus  r.  498  Oh,  ye  who 
shake  hills  with  the  scream  of  your  mirth.  1843  AITERLEY 
Life  Sportsman  ii.  33  His  scream,  or  view-halloo,  is,  indeed, 
wonderful.  1848  THACKERAY  /  'an.  /-Vi/rxxxix,  She  dropped 
them  with  a  scream  of  terror.  1877  A.  U.  EDWARDS  Uf>  Nile 
xix.  563  It  was  a  sharp,  sudden  scream,  following  a  shot. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  the  shrill  cry  of  certain 
birds  and  beasts,  and  to  any  similar  noise. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  xn.  v.  76  And  sone  the  other  fowlis 
heich  in  the  sky  Turnit  agane,  with  mony  screym  \cd.  1710 
skreyme]  and  cry,  To  chais  and  to  assail  thar  aduersair. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  14  The  scream  of  a 
peacock.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  x,  The  eagles  answer'd 
with  their  scream.  1840  Al.o.  SMITH  Fottlctoti  Legacy  xvi. 
138  The  engine  gave  a  shrill  scream.  1855  TI:SNVSOM  Maud 
i.  iii,  Listening  now  to  the  tide..,  Now  to  the  scream  of  a 
madden'd  beach  dragg'd  down  by  the  wave. 

Scream  (sknm),  v.  Forms :  2  screeme,  3 
screame,  4-5  screme,  skreme,  7  schreame, 
8  skreem,  skream,  7-  scream.  [Early  ME. 
scrxmen,  scrcamen,  schreainen,  perh. :— OE.  *scr&- 
man.  Cf.  mod.  \VFris.  skrieme  to  weep  (for  the 
sense-development  cf.  weep,  cry} :— OFris.  *skrlma. 
Early  ME.  sc  may  stand  for  either  (sk)  or  (J) ; 
see  the  rare  parallel  form  SHREAM.  In  Shak- 
spere's  schreame,  schreeme  (see  SCREAM  s/>.)  sch 
probably  stands  for  (sk),  after  the  spelling  of  words 
of  classical  derivation.] 

1.  inlr.  To  utter  a  shrill  piercing  cry,  normally 
expressive  of  pain,  alarm,  mirth,  or  other  sudden 
emotion.  Also,  to  produce  unpleasantly  loud  and 
shrill  upper  notes  in  singing.  Also  with  out,  away. 
a  1200  Twelfth  Cent.  Horn.  128  pa;r  is  ece  eadi^nesse ; 
|)iEr  eald  lie  graneo,  ne  child  ne  scrameS.  c  1230  Hali 
KTeid.  37  pat  wif. .  £>at  ihereo,  hwen  ha  cume5  in,  hire 
beam  screamen  [.'/.V.  Bodl.  schreamen].  1:1325  Pol.  Songs 
(1839)  158  Heo  biginnith  to  shryke  ant  scremeth  anon. 
c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  9998  A  dredful  dreme  that  lady 
dreined,  That  In  lur  sclepe  sche  cried  &  scremed.  1483  Cat/:. 
Angl.  325/2  To  screme.  1634  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham 
Soc.)  6  Others  elder,  .guided  these  little  ones,  and  sung, 
screaming,  and  squeaking,  and  straining  their  voices.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Scream  or  Scream  out,  to  cry  out, 
especially  as  one  that  is  scar'd  or  frighted.  1707  tr.  ll'ks. 
C'tess  D  Anois  (1715)  374  She  skreem'd,  she  skreek'd.  1775 
JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  4  These  antipatriotic  prejudices  are 
the  abortions  of  Folly  impregnated  by  Faction..  .They  are 
born  only  to  scream  and  perish.  1782  COWPER  Mutual 
Forbearance  27  Yes,  truly — one  must  scream  and  bawl — I 
tell  you,  you  can't  hear  at  all  !  l8si  SCOTT  Kmilw.  xxxiii, 
'  Nay,  scream  away  if  you  like  it,'  said  he,  still  holding  her 
fast.  1825  DANNELEY  Er.cycl.  Mns.,  To  Scream,  is  to  sing 
in  so  loud  a  manner  that  the  tones  of  the  voice  cannot  be 
appreciated.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  311  She 
screamed  for  help. 

b.  Of  certain  birds  and  beasts :  To  emit  their 
characteristic  shrill  cry. 

1:1340  Nominale  (Skeat)  747  Patois  garit.  Fulmarde 
scremylh.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  910  A  wonderful!  noyse  [the 
cry  of  the  dragon]  Skremyt  vp  to  the  skrow  with  a  skryke 
ffelle.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.\\.\\.  16, 1  heard  the  Owle  schreame, 
and  the  Crickets  cry.  1720  POPE  Iliad  xvn.  520  So  flies  a 
Vulture  thro'  the  clam'rous  Train  Of  Geese,  that  scream, 
and_  scatter  round  the  Plain.  1757  GRAY  Bard  38  The 
famish'd  Eagle  screams,  and  passes  by.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac. 
I.  xi.  87  A  marmot  screamed  near  me.  1894  HALL  CAISE 
Manxman  415  Under  the  cliffs,  where  the  sea-birds  scream. 

c.  Of  an  inanimate  thing  :  To  make  a  noise  like 
a  scream. 

1784  COWPER  Task  TV.  478  The  fiddle  screams  Plaintive  and 
piteous.  1792  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  of  Condolence  Wks. 
1794  iH.  233  Wild  screams  the  trumpet's  brazen  note  so 
clear.  1827  SCOTT  Chron.  Canongate  iv,  There  it  [the  sign 
of  an  inn]  hung,  creaking,  groaning,  and  screaming  in  every 
blast  of  wind.  1882  K.  W.  H.  MYERS  Rene-Mai  of  Youth. 
138  Winds  that  screamed  and  storms  that  fled.  1886  CORBETT 
Pall  ofAsgard  II.  159  The  ships  screamed  and  groaned, 
.  .as  they  ground  together. 

d.  quasi-/>-d:«j.  with  complementary  adv.  or  phr. 
1801  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  I.  x.  334  Bugles  indeed 

we  have ;  but  it  is  only  to  scream  us  out  of  bed  at  five  in  the 
morning.  1862  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Owen  iv.  ix,  If  he  stayed 
there  by  her  side,  she  would  scream  the  house  down  in  a 
minute  more. 

.  2-  fig.  To  express  oneself  angrily,  excitedly,  etc., 
in  speech  or  writing. 

[1775:  see  i.]  1880  G.  A.  SIMCOX  in  Moan.  Mag.  XLI. 
401  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  '  screamed  '  at  the  idea  of  having 
to  listen  to  the  same  speaker  for  two  months.  1883  />'> 'it. 
Q.  Kev.  Oct.  445  'The  Times '—..it  screamed,  it  bullied,  it 
worked  itself  up  into  a  perfect  whirlwind  of  wrath.  1890 
Spectator  7  June,  We  receive  quite  as  many  communications 
screaming  at  us  for  '  insufferable  complaisance'  towards 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
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3.  trans.  To  utter  with  a  scream.    Also  with  out. 

1710  STEELE  Tatlcr  No.  15  F  2  Clapping  me  on  the  Back 
and  skreaming  a  Lullaby.  1823  BYRON  Island  \\~.  xiii,  The 
sea-birds,  .screaming  high  their  harsh  and  hungry  dirge. 

1836  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Streets— Night ^  Mrs.  Macklin..has 
no  sooner  opened  her  little  street-door,  and  screamed  out 
'Muffins!'  with  all  her  might,  than  [etc.].     1890  DOYI.I-: 
White  Company  xxxi,   Screaming  out  the  doggerel   lines 
which  had  long  been  the  watchword  of  the  Jacquerie. 

Screamer  (skrrmaj).    [f.  SCREAM  v.  +  -ER*.] 

1.  One  who  screams;    one  who  sings  in  shrill 
piercing  tones. 

1712  SWIFT  Jml,  to  Stella  15  Nov.,  She  must  have  been 
tortured  with  the  noise  of  the  Grub  Street  screamers  mention- 
ing her  husband's  murder  to  her  ears.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xxvi,  The  screamer  aforesaid,  who  added  good  features 
and  bright  eyes  to  the  powers  of  her  lungs.  1830  CUNNING- 
HAM Brit.  Painters  I.  208  An  age  which  lavished  its  tens  of 
thousands,  .on  Italian  screamers.  1851  MAYHEW  Land. 
Labour  I.  223/2  The  ballad  singers— or  street  screamers,  as 
we  calls  'em. 

2.  An  animal  that  utters  a  cry  like  a  scream. 
1801  SOUTH F.V  Thaldba  in.  xxxi.v,  Forth  from  her  shadowy 

haunt  Flies  the  large-headed  screamer  of  the  night.  1818 
SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxvit,  These  tiresome  screamers  of  the 
morass  [the  lapwing  and  curlew].  1892  W.  H.  HUDSON 
Naturalist  in  La  Plata  i.  15  At  night  when  camping  out  I 
have  heard  its  [the  aguara'sjdismal  screams,  but  the  screamer 
was  sought  in  vain. 

3.  spec.  a.  A  name  for  the  birds  of  the  S.  American 
family  Palamedtidtu  ;  esp.  the  KAMICHI  or  Horned 
Screamer,    and    Chaitna    chavaria,    the   Crested 
Screamer. 

The  name  Crested  Screamer  is  also  given  to  the  Seriema 
or  Cariama  {Palantedca  cristatd  Linn.,  Dicholophns  crista- 
h<s  Illiger)  of  Brazil. 

1773  IV.NNANT  Genera  of  Birds  43  Palamcdca  of  Linnaeus, 
AnnzniaitndCanatua.Qf'Brisson,..!  call  it  Screamer,  from 
the  violent  noise  it  makes.  Only  two  species.  1785  LATHAM 
Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  III.  I;  18  Horned  Scr[eamer].  Pala- 
incdea  cornuttt  Lin.  Ibid.  20  Crested  Scr[eamer].  Pala- 
inedea  cristata  Lin.  1869-73  T.  R.  JONF.S  CasselFs  Bk. 
Birds  IV.  91  The  Brazilian  Cariama,  or  Crested  Screamer 
(Dicholophus  cristatus).  Ibid.  95  The  Screamers  (Pala- 
viedese)  constitute  a  group  of  strange  birds.  Ibid.  96  The 
Aniuma  or  Horned  Screamer  (Palnmadea  cornuta)  is 
characterised  by  a  horn  upon  the  brow.  1892  \V.  H.  HUDSON 
Naturalist  in  La  Plata  i.  20  The  spur-winged  crested 
screamer;  n  noble  bird  as  large  as  a  swan. 
b.  A  local  name  for  the  swift. 

1813  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.  Suppl.  1852  F.  O.  MORRIS 
Brit.  Birds  II.  75. 

4.  dang.  a.  A  person,  animal,  or  thing  of  excep- 
tional size,  attractiveness,  etc. ;  a  splendid  speci- 
men;   e.g.  a  well-grown  or  beautiful   female;    a 
*  heavy  swell ' ;  a  large  fish  ;  a  large  sum  of  money. 

1837  A.  GKZY.HK  Glance  at  Nnv  York  (Bartlett  1860),  The 
folks  are  all  waiting  to  see  the  fast  steamer..  ;  Ah,  here  she  is 
now  ;  sir,  ain't  she  a  screamer?    1846  MRS.  KIRK  LAND  West. 
Clearings  44   '  But  she's   a  screamer  of  a  girl,1  persisted 
Master  George ;  '  I'd  rather  have  her  than  all  the  rest.1    1850 
SMF.DLEV  Frank  Fairleigh  xiii,  Well,  you  are  a  screamer, 
and   no   mistake, . .  Be   merciful   towards  the   ladies.     1853 
WHVTE  MELVILLE  Digby  Gra  nd  xx,  I  am  in  fora  'screamer', 
and  the  bill  for  which  I  am  arrested  is  only  anise  to  prevent 
my  leaving  England.     1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf. 
xxxvi,  I. .lost  one  screamer  just  up  the  back  ditchthere.  He 
must  have  been  a  four-pounder. 

b.  A  composition  of  a  startling  or  exaggerated 
character;  e.g.  a  thrilling  or  funny  story,  a  '  scream- 
ing* farce.  Also,  a  person  who  tells  exaggerated 
stories. 

1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chnz.  xvi,  A  peculiar  style  of  broad- 
side-essay called  'a  screamer*.  1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton 
Legacy  xxiii.  234  'Stranger,'  said  the  man..* you  are  a 
screamer  ! '  1854  Hoitseh.  IVords  VIII.  77  Actors  speak  of 
such  and  such  a  farce  being  a  'screamer'.  1872  'MARK 
TWAIN  '  (title)  Screamers  ;  a  gathering  of  scraps  of  humour, 
delicious  bits,  and  short  stories.  1888  in  Echoes  fr.  O.vf. 
Mag.  (1890)  in  And  I'll  write  you  a  regular  screamer  If  you 
dare  to  come  up  in  the  Long. 

Screaming  (skrf'mirj),  vbL  sb.  [f.  SCREAM  v. 
+  -IKG  l.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SCREAM. 


SCREECH. 


O.  slang.  First-rate,  splendid 


c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  10182  The  skrew  for  }>e  skrykyng  & 
skremyng  of  folke,  Redoundet  with  dyn  drede  for  to  here. 
1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  72  Such 


roaring  and  screaming,  such  swaggering  and  bouncing. 
1768^74  TL-CKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  11.443  Nor  may  we  pretend 
to  faint  away  at  the  screamings  of  a  country  church,  because 
we  happen  to  have  a  fine  ear.. for  music.  1892  HENLEY 
Song  of  Sword  9  A  noise  Of  the  screaming  of  eagles. 

Screa-ming,///.  a.    [-1x02.] 

1.  That  screams  ;  sounding  shrilly. 

i6oa  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  To  Rdr,  100  Like  so  many 
screaming  grasse-hoppers.  1700  DRYDEN  Theodore  <$• 
Honoria  100  And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound,  As 
of  a  Dame  dtstress'd,  who  cry'd  for  Aid.  1781  COUTKR 
Hope  353  The  screaming  nations,  hov'ring  in  midair,  Loudly 
resent  the  stranger's  freedom  there.  1802  BIEUCK  In  Midst 
of  Life  89  Storms  of  screaming  grape,  which.. splintered  the 
trees.  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Ladxxxv,  Far  the 
calling  bugles  hollo,  High  the  screaming  fife  replies. 

2.  transf.  andy?^.  a.   Tending  to  excite  screams 
of  laughter;  said  esp.  of  a  farce. 

1854  '  C.  BEDE*  Verdant  Green  n.  x,  It  was  a  situation  for 
a  screaming  farce.  1873  HOPKINS  Making  Worst  of  it  viii, 
The  gorgeous  and  screaming  new  and  original  burlesque 
drama. 

b.  Violent  or  startling  in  effect ;  glaring. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van,  Fair  xxi,  ' ! '  burst  out  his 

father  with  a  screaming  oath.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Apr. 
700/2  When  we.. added  these  startling  spots  of  colour,  .the 
effect  was  rather  screaming. 


The  Belvoir  have,  again,  had  a  screaming  run,  a  brilliant 
day,  and  a  grand  finish.  1807  Badminton  filag,  IV.  386 
The  Rioters  had  come  out  of  the  wood  on  a  screaming  scent. 

Hence  Screa-mingly  adv. ;  chiefly  in  the  phr. 
'  screamingly  funny '  (cf.  prec.  2  a\ 

1847  KINGLAKE  Eothen  173  The  joyous  girls  will  suddenly, 
and  screamingly,  and  all  at  once,  explain  to  each  other  that 
[etc.].  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Cross  Life  (1885)  III.  368  You 
would  be  screamingly  amused  by  one.  1892  Cornhill  Mag. 
Apr.  444  They  are  screamingly  funny. 

Screamy  (skrrmi),  a.  colloq.  [f.  SCREAM  sb. 
or  v.  -f-Y.]  Given  to  screaming;  having  a  scream- 
ing voice  or  sound  \fig*  characterized  by  exaggerated 
or  undignified  expression  of  anger,  complaint,  or 
the  like;  violent  or  glaring  in  colour. 

iH&* Spectator 25  Feb.  265/1  The  two  thoroughly  unworthy 
and  screamy  [sonnets]  on  Carlyle's  Reminiscences,  by  Mr. 
Swinburne.  1885  Truth  n  June  927/1  Dining-rooms. . 
fidgety  with  glitter,  gilt,  and  screamy  colouring.  1891  JrnL 
of  Kduc.  i  Nov.  572/2  We  deprecate  the  'screamy'  temper 
in  which  so  many  of  the  aggrieved  feel  and  write. 

Hence  Screa  miness. 

1884  HAWF.JS  Mns.  Life  233  A  word  about  violin  strings  .. 
Thick  strings  will  mellow  thescreaininess  of  a  Stainer.  1891 
Spectator  g  May  666/2  She  impairs  its  effect  for  English 
readers  by  a  certain  screaminess  of  tone. 

Screane,  obs.  form  of  SCREEN  v. 
t  Screa'tion.    Cl>s—a     [f.  L.  screare  to  hawk, 
hem  :  see  -ATION.]     Hawking  or  spitting. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Scr?ationy  a  spitting. 

Screbel,  screble,  obs.  forms  of  SCRIBBLE  v.^ 

Screoh,  obs.  form  of  SCREECH  v. 

t  Screde,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [dial.  var.  of  sJirede, 
SHRIJJE  z>.]  trans.  To  clothe,  array. 

a  1400  Octouian  (W.)  1676  In  arnies  that  owghte  the 
Sar^yns  deede  The  Crysten  knyghies  gonne  hem  screde. 

Scree  (skr*),  sb.  Also  9  erron.  scrae.  [a.  OX. 
skrifta  landslip  (Sw.,  Da.  jXvr<f;,  cogn.  \v.  skrifta 
to  slide,  glide  (  — OE.  scrlfian  to  go,  glide). 

The  existing  form  of  the  sing,  is  prob.  a  back-formation 
from  the  pi.  screes,  in  which  the  medial  5  is  dropped  as  in 
'clo'es '  for  clothes.} 

A  mass  of  detritus,  forming  a  precipitous,  stony 
slope  upon  a  mountain-side.  Also  the  material 
composing  such  a  slope. 

1781  J.  HUTTON  Tonr  to  Cares  (ed.  2)  Gloss.  96  Skirl,  or 
screes,  small  stones  or  pebbles.  1813  SCOTT  Tricrm.  in. 
viii,  Far  on  the  sloping  valley's  course,.. Shingle  and  Scrae, 
and  Fell  and  Force,  A  dusky  light  arose.  1851  Fraser*s 
Mag.  XL IV.  137  The  cliffs,  and  screes,  and  snowpatches 
looked  uglier  and  steeper.  1903  WEYMAN  Stfitt'ccraw  Farm 
209  And  now  the  screes  of  How  Fell,  flecked  with  snour, 
were  not  more  cold  and  bard  than  her  face. 

attrib.  1888  DAVISON  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  XLIV.  232 
The  instability  of  scree-material  being  so  great,  the  causes 
of  its  motion  are  consequently  numerous. 

Screech  (skr/tj),  sb.  Forms  :  6  skreeche, 
7  scriech,  screitch,  skreech,  7-8  skriech,  8 
schreetch,skreetch,  7-  screech,  [f.  SCREECH  r1. 
Cf.  SCRITCH  sb] 

1.  A  loud  shrill  cry,   usually  one  expressive  of 
violent  and  uncontrollable  pain  or  alarm. 

1560  Ovitfs  Narcissus  A  ij  b,  Ecco..the  dobbeler  of 
skreeche  [«««  spechej.  1614  SYLVESTER  Kethulia's  Rescue 
it.  238  Th'  one  insulting  proud  ;  Th'  other  in  skrieches, 
and  sad  cryes,  as  loud,  Deafned  the  shores.  1615  G.  SANDVS 
Trav.  i.  ii  A  great  lamentation,  accompanied  w'ith  grones 
and  skreeches.  1628  Ln.  CARLETON  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser. 
i.  III.  259  Hut  to  returne  to  the  screeches  madeatt  the  fatall 
blow  given.  1722  DR  FOE  Plague  (1884)  109  A  Woman  gave 
three  frightful  Skreetches.  1743  AH-LETON  Serin.  03  Draw 
forth  Teares,  yea,  to  cause  Schreetches  and  screamings  out. 
a  1822  SHELLEY  Nate-song  3  He  sang  a  song  which  was 
more  of  a  screech  \_riine-ivord  ditch]  'Gainst  a  woman  that 
was  a  brute.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Sev.  Gables  xix.  (1852) 
230  Shouting  to  her  at  mouth-wide  screech.  1864  C  GEIKIR 
Life  in  Woods  vit.  (1874)  128  Suddenly  an  unearthly  sound 
broke  from  one  side,  a  sort  of  screech. 

^fis-  I^7I  FLA\  EL  Fount.  Life  xii.  35  Oh  what  a  fearful 
scriech  will  thy  Conscience  give. 

2.  A  name  for  various  birds  having  a  harsh  dis- 
cordant cry,  e.g.  the  Barn-owl  (Strix flammed} ,  the 
Swift  (Cypselus  apu$\  the  Missel-thrush  (Titrdns 
visdvorus],  etc.     Now  only  dial. 

1637  G.  DANIEL  Genius  of  this  Isle  346  Where  the  owle 
And  yelling  Screitch,  (full  of  portent  and  Fate'  Late  kept. 
1802  MONTAGU Ornith.Dict.^ Swift..  .Screech.  182* SHELLEY 
tr.  Goethe's  Faust  ii.  67  Are  the  screech,  the  lapwing,  and 
the  jay,  All  awake  as  if  'twere  day?  1852  F.  O.  MORRIS 
Brit.  Birds  II.  75  Swift.. .  IJlack  Martin.  Screech. 

3.  transf.  A  harsh,  squeaking  sound  made  by 
some  inanimate  object. 

1832  HT.  MARTINKAU  Hill  <$•  Valley  Hi.  46  He  was  com- 
pletely roused  by  a  creak  and  screech  of  the  latticed  window. 
1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  II.  85  We  could  hear 
the  galloping  sweep  of  a  railway  train.. and  its  discordant 
screech. 

4.  atirib.  and  Comb,  a.  Simple  attrib.,  with  the 
sense  *  screeching,  loud  and  discordant'. 

/zi83o  COCKBURN  Mem.  (1856)  179  A  wild-looking,  .man 
with  sandy  hair,  a  screech  voice,  and  staring  eyes. 

b.  In  dial,  names  of  birds  with  reference  to  theii 
characteristic  cry  (cf.  sense  2),  as  screech-bird, 
-thrush,  the  Fieldfare  (Turdiis pilaris)  •  screech- 
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cock,  -drossle,-thrush,  the  Missel-thrush  (Tttrdtis    \ 
viseivonts} ;    screech-devil,   -martin,   the  Swift   j 
(Cypselus    apus) ;    screech-hawk,   the   Nightjar 
(faprintvlgus  Europ&ns}.     See  Etig.  Dial.  Diet. 

1802  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.,  Swift. .  .Screech  Martin. 
1839  MACGILLIVRAY  Brit.  Birds  II.  114  Turdus  riscivorus. 
The  Missel  Thrush..  .Screech  Thrush. 

H5.  Misused  for  SCREAK,  SKHEIGH,  break  of  day. 

1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  iii,  I  am  a  very  early 
bird  :  I  get  up  at  the  screech  of  dawn. 

Screech  (skrftj),  v.  Forms :  6  skrech,  7 
screch,  skriech,  scrietch,  S  skrietch,  screetch, 
7-  screech.  [Echoic  modification  of  vScniTCH  v.~\  \ 

1.  intr.  To  utter  a  sharp,  piercing  cry,  as  of  pain   j 
or  alarm ;  to  scream  or  call  out  with  a  shrill  voice ;    i 
also  occas.  used  transf.  of  inanimate  things, 

1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of  Rpigr.  26  b,  Thou  weepest  still,    , 
thou  skrechest  shrill,  thou  halest  from  head  thyne  heares.    i 
1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Tver',  in.  iii,  Now  croakes  the  toad    \ 
and  night  crowes  screech  aloud.     1704  Lond.  Post  28-30    j 
June  2/1  The  Nurse  and  2  Maids  who  lay  in  a  Room  back-    J 
wards,  were  heard  to  Skriech  out  a  considerable  time,  in  a 
most    pitiful  manner.     1792  WOI.COT  (P.   Pindar)   Odes  of 
Condolence  Wks.   1794   III.   232  The  fiddles  screech  with 
rapture  one  and  all.    1853  KANI:  Grinncll  Exped.  xi.v,  (1856) 
146  Crowds  of  Auks  and  Ivory  Gulls,  screeching  with  ex- 
ecrable clamor.     1862  MRS.  H.  Woon  Mrs.  Hallib.  Troub. 
in.  x,  I  screeched  out  all  the  more.. when  1  remembered 
the  quarrel  that  had  took  place  at  dinner.     1888  HENLEY 
Kk.  I'crscs  152  A  draggled  li>hwife  screeches  at  the  gates.      j 

2.  trans.  To  utter  (a  word  or  sentence)  with  a   i 
loud,  shrill,  piercing  sound. 

1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  v.  iv.  205  '  Rigby ',  screeched  a  j 
hoarse  voice,  'don't  you  mind*.  1889  IJARRIE  Window  in  \ 
Thrums  149  Next  minute  she  screeches,' What,  what,  what?'  j 

3.  To  cause  to  utter  a  shrill,  squeaking  noise,  rare. 

1862  LADY  DUFF-GORDON  in  F.  Gallon  Vac.  Tourists  (1864)    ' 
id  When  I  went  into  the  hall,  a  Dutchman  was  screeching 
a  concertina  hideously. 

Screecher  (skrrtfw).    [f.  SCKEECH  v.  +  -ER1.]  ' 

1.  One  who  screeches,  lit.  andyf^. 

1869  J.  BURROUGHS  Wake-Robin  viii.  (1895)  210  The  fly-    - 
catchers,  .are  not  properly  songsters,   but  are  classed  by 
some  writers  as  screechers.     1884  St.  James's  Gaz,  25  Jan. 
6/2  They  are  as  unpatriotic  in  their  way  as  screechers  about    j 
Bulgarian  atrocities.     1908  Academy  n  July  27/2  These    i 
screechers  are  beginning  to  learn  that  hysterics  are  of  liule    ! 
use  where  argument  is  concerned. 

2.  A  dial,  name  for  several  birds  having  a  harsh   . 
screaming  cry;  e.g.  the  Swift  (Cypsehts  apus],  the    ! 
Gull-billed  Tern  (Sterna  anglica},,  and  the  Missel-   ! 
thrush  (Turd its  viscivorus^. 

1848  Zoologist  VI.  2200  The  common  swift  is  in  Gflouces-  i 
tershire]  a'screecher*.  1864  ATKINSON  Bird-n.,  Screecher.. .  ' 
Gull-billed  Tern.  Sterna  Anglica. 

Screeching  (skr/-'tjin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SCREECH  0. 
+  -ING  J.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  SCREECH  ;  shrill 
crying,  howling. 

1616    BRETON   Good,    fy    I>addet    Vnqjtitt    Woman   Wks.     , 
(Grosart)  II.  12/2  Her  voice  is  the  skrieching  of  an  owle.     I 
1673   HICKERINGILL  Gregory  F.  Greybeard  307   This  rat-     , 
catcher  owl.  .with  her  hovvtings  and  scrietching  she  spoils 
the  musick.    1753  Miss  Coi.UKRArt  Torment.  Concl.  (1811)     i 
221  How  have  I  seen  a  whole  company  made  uneasy  from 
the  screeching  of  a  cork  between  some  person's  fingers! 
1777  W.  DALRYMPI.E  Trav.  Sf>.  fy  Port,  cxxi.v,  They  make  a    ' 
most  disagreeable  screetching.    1828  SCOTT  F.  Af.  Perth  vii,    j 
'I  prithee,  peace*,  said  Craigdallie,  who  was  obviously  tired    ' 
of  the  tuneless   screeching   of  the   worthy   deacon.     1871 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Smiling  Listener  54  More  banging,  more 
screeching  of  fiddle  and  drum. 

Screeching  (skrrtjirj),///.  a.  [f.  SCREECH  v. 
+  -ING  -.J  That  screeches.  Hence  Scree'chingly 
adv. 

1816  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1839)  V.  141  My  old  peacock, 
who  chooses  to. .sit  below  my  bedroom  window  to  keep  me 
awake  with  his  screeching  lamentation.  1854  -V.  Brit.  Kei-. 
XXI.  217  Old  ones  cry  out  screechingly.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER 
E.  Europe  209  The  screeching  appeals  which  greeted  the 
discovery  of  our  misdemeanour. 

Scree'ch-OWl.  Also  7  skreech-,  8  scriech-. 
[f.  SCREECH  v. ;  altered  form  of  SCRITCH-OWL.] 

1.  A  name  for  the  Barn  Owl  (Aluco  Jlammeus   \ 
Fleming,  Strix  Linn.),   from  its  discordant  cry, 
supposed  to  be  of  evil  omen, 

1593  SHA.KS.  2  Hen.  Vf,  \.  iv.  21  The  time  when  Screech-  [ 

owles  cry,    and   Bandogs   howle.      1612   DEKKER   London.  \ 

Triumphing  Bib,  Let  Bats  and  Skreech-Owles  murmure  i 

at  bright  Day.     1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  7  p  2  A  Screech.  , 

Owl  at  Midnight  has  alarmed  a  Family,  more  than  a  Band  of  ; 

Robbers.     1773  G.  WHITE  Selborne^  To  Harrington  8  July,  \ 

From  this  screaming  probably  arose  the  common  people's  ! 

imaginary  species  of  screech-owl,  which  they  superstitiously  ! 

think  attends  the  windows  of  dying  persons.    1837  CARLVLI;  • 

Fr.   Rev.   III.  vi.   vi,  Long-winded,   unmelodious  as  the  , 

screech-owl's,  sounds  that  prophetic  voice.    1872  CALVERLEY  \ 
Fly  Leaves  (1884)  5  And  the  screech-owl  scares  the  peasant 
As  he  skirts  some  churchyard  drear. 

2.  transf.  Applied  to  a  bearer  of  evil  tidings,  or 
one  who  presages  misfortune. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  v.  x.  16  Let  him  that  will  a  screech-  ; 
oule  aye  be  call'd,  Goe  in  to  Troy,  and  say  there,  Hector's 
dead.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxx,  '  Vile  murderous  hag  ! '  , 
replied  Front-de-Bceuf ; '  detestable  screech-owl ! '  1896  JANE  I 
BAKLOW  fifrs.  Martin's  Comp.,  etc.  50  To  be  pitied  for  i 
havin'  to  put  up  wid  the  ould  screech-owl's  foolish  talk. 

3.  attrib. 

1796  WOI.COT  (P.  Pindar)  Satire  Wks.  1812  III.  409  Of 

Screech-owl  satire  Pitt  has  shorn  the  wings.     1815  SCOTT  i 

Guy  M.  u,  The  harsh  and  dissonant  voice,  and  the  screech-  ! 

owl  notes  to  which  it  was  exalted  when  he  was  exhorted  to  ' 
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pronounce  more  distinctly.    1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev,  III.  vi. 
vi,  Then,  secondly,  his  rejected  screech-owl  Oration. 

Screechy  (skrrtji),  a.  [f.  SCREECH  sb.  +  -Y  1.] 
Of  a  voice:  Given  to  screech;  loud,  shrill,  and 
discordant.  Also  transf, 

a  1830  COCKBURN  Mem.  (1856)  154  His  voice,  .got  sputter- 
ing and  screechy  when  he  became  excited.  1863  Pall  Matt 
Gaz.  24  Apr.  10  She  has  a  moderate  mezzo  soprano,  rather 
reedy  and  screechy  in  its  upper  notes.  1891  Leeds  Mercury 
8  Oct.  8/6  Vilification  of  the  screechiest  kind. 

Screed  (skrfd),  sb.  Forms:  4  screade,  5 
screde,  6  Sc.  skreid,  screid,  7  skread,  8-9 
skreed,  7-  screed.  [Variant  of  SHRED  sl>.}  repr. 
OE.  scrtade\  cf.  SCR-  i.] 

I.  1.  A  fragment  cut,  torn,  or  broken  from  a 
main  piece ;  in  later  use,  a  torn  strip  of  some  tex- 
tile material.     Also  collect,  sing.    Obs.  exc.  dial. 

(•1315  SHOREHAM  i.  824  pa^  eny  best  devoured  hyt, .. 
Ech  screade  5et  al  so  longe  hys  godes  body,  Ase  lest  JJe 
fourme  of  bred e.  c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  655/11  Hoc 
presegmen,  screde.  a  1460  PoL  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  252  Robes 
made  of  scredes.  a  1510  DOUGLAS  Conscience  7  Of  his  habile 
out  cuttit  thay  nne  skreid.  1560  HOLLAND  Seven  Sages  37 
Scho  raif  hir  clais  all  into  screid.  1823  CKOKER  Fairy  Leg. 
1. 162  He  has  been  sometimes  seen  going  about  with  hardly 
a  skreed  to  cover  him.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  (ed.  3)  208 
By  a  screed  o'  her  druggit  goown  tangled  on  a  blackthorn, 
b.  A  strip  of  land  ;  a  parcel  of  ground. 

1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  220  Thou  Ahab,  thou  that  by 
extortion  games,  Some  Skreads  of  Land  to  better  thy 
demains.  1644  SuNGSBY  Diary  (1836)  126  Northscales,  a 
town  in  Wawne  [Walney]  Iseland  wi'h  is  a  narrow  screed  of 
land  lying  before  Fourness.  1793  SM RATON  Edystone  L.  §  337 
The  sea  encroached  upon  these  cliffs,  by  taking  off  parallel 
Screeds.  1843  Lincolnsh.  Topogr.  Soc.  Papers  64  The 
triangular  screed  of  land  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cioss- 
clilThiU,  was  the  ancient  Swine-grim  of  Lincoln.  1889  RAISE 
Hist.  Hemingborovgh  165  There  is  a  long  screed  or  tongue 
of  land  called  Uishop's  Meadows. 

C.  An  edging,  a  bordering  strip  ;  the  border  or 
frill  of  a  woman's  cap.    dial* 

1828  CARR  Craven  Gloss,,  Skreedj  a  border  or  shred  of 
cloth.    1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  xxiii,  The  screed,  or  frill  of 
the  cap,  stood  a  quarter  of  a  yard  broad  round  the  face  of 
the  wearer.     1855  IVhitby  Gloss.t  A  JTcmY/,  a  border  or  edge 
of  paper,  or  other  flat  surface.  '  A  cap  screed.1 

2.  fig.  A  long  roll  or  list ;  a  lengthy  discourse  or 
harangue ;  a  gossiping  letter  or  piece  of  writing. 

a  1789  in  Ross  Helenore  To  Author  p.  vii,  I  here  might  gie 
a  skreed  of  names.  1812  CHALMERS  Let.  in  Hanna  Mem. 
(1849)  I.  293  Mr.  Manson  threatens  a  long  screed  of  poetry 
on  the  subject.  1816  Scorr  Fam.  Let.  28  Dec.  (1894)  I.  392 
The  lady  would  not  be  kept  from  Eildon  Hills  when  there 
was  any  worthy.,  to  give  her  a  screed  of  doctrine.  1884  St, 
James's  Gaz,  31  Oct.  7/1  What  Montaigne  meant  by  his 
'emprunts'  was  something  altogether  different  from  Mr. 
Tregellas's  great  screeds  of  cribbing.  1902  A.  DOBSON 
S.  Richardson,  v,  117  Richardson's  reply  is  a  screed  of 
malevolence. 

b.  A  piece,  portion  (of  a  literary  work). 

1829  SCOTT  Jrnl,  12  June,  After  dinner  I  ..took  a  screed  of 
my  novel. 

t  C.  A  (drinking)  bout.      Obs. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxv,  Naething  confuses  me  unless  it  be 
a  screed  o'drink  at  an  orra  time.  1823  GALT  Entail  xxxii, 
Had  he  no  deet  amang  hands  in  one  o'  his  scrieds  wi'  the 
Lairds  o'  Kilpatrick,  I'm  sure  I  canna  think  what  would  hae 
come  o'  me  and  my  first  wife.  1828  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr. 
Wks.  1856  II.  59  A  skreed  in  any  room  of  his  house  clears 
my  head  for  a  month. 

3.  Plastering,    a.  An  accurately  levelled  strip  of 
plaster  formed  upon  a  wall  or  ceiling,  as  a  guide 
in  running  a  cornice  or  in  obtaining  a  perfectly 
even  surface  in  plastering ;   a  strip  of  wood  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

1812  P.  NICHOLSON  Meek.  Exerc.  308  Floating  Skreeds 
differ  from  cornice  skreeds  in  this,  that  the  former  is  a  strip 
of  plaster,  and  the  latter  wooden  rules  for  running  the  cor- 
nice. 1846  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  11.431/2  Ledges  or  margins  of 
plaster,  called  screeds,  are  formed  at  the  angles.  1855 
REINNKL  Masons'1  etc.  A ssist.  61  The  work  must  be  correctly 
plumbed  up  by  means  of  flat-headed  nails,  and  screeds  for  the 
guidance  of  the  floating  rule  formed  with  Roman  cement. 

b.  Comb. :  screed-coat,  a  coat  of  plaster  made 
level  with  the  screeds  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

c.  (See  quot.) 

1901  J.  Black's  Carfi.  $  />«//((/.,  Home  Handier.  92  The 
concrete  [for  the  floor  should  be],  .thrown  on .  .and  its  upper 
surface  brought  perfectly  level  by  passing  a 'screed',  or  large 
wooden  straight-edge,  over  it. 

II.  4.  Sc.  [From  the  verb.]    A  rent,  tear.    Also 
Jig.     ?  Obs. 

a  1728  RAMSAY  Tit  for  Tat  Hi,  He  had  lent  ane's  Guts  a 
Skreed,  Wha  had  gi  en  him  a  broken  Head.  1786  BURNS 
Holy  Ftiir  iv,  Ye,  for  my  sake,  hae  gien  the  feck  Of  a'  the 
ten  comman's  A  screed  some  day. 

5.  Sc.  A  sound  as  of  the  tearing  of  cloth  ;  hence, 
'  any  loud,  shrill  sound '  (Jam.). 

a  1805  MACNEILL  Poems  (\^,^  125  Fearfu'yesang  till  some 
agreed  The  notes  war  true ;  Whan  grown  mair  bauld,  ye 
gae  a  screed  That  pleased  nae  few.  1805  J.  NICOL  Poems 
II.  12  (Jam.)  Their  cudgels  brandish'd  'boon  their  heads, — 
Their  horns  enuttin  martial  screeds. 

Screed  (skrfd),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  5 
screde,  8  skreed,  8-  screed.  [Orig.  a  var.  of 
SHRED  v.,  repr.  OE.  scrtadian;  in  later  use  f. 
SCREED  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  shred,  tear,  rip. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery  Bks.  30  Take  Apples,  &  pare  hem, 
an  smal  screde  hem  in  mossellys,  17,.  Fair  Helen  xiii.  in 
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i    Child  Ballads  II.  212/2  And  out  he  took  a  little  pen-knife, 
I    And  he  screeded  the  winding-sheet. 

b.  intr.  for  refl. 

^1818  SCOIT  Rob  Ray  xxxi.  Had  I  been  in  ony  o'  your  rotten 
French  camlets  now,  or  your  drab-de-berries,  it  would  hae 
screeded  like  an  auld  rag  wi'  sic  a  weight  as  mine. 

2.  intr.  To  produce  a  sound  as  of  tearing  cloth. 
Hence,  of  a  musical  instrument,  to  make  a  loud 
shrill  sound. 

n  1706  Watson's  Collect.  Sc.  Poems  i.  38  It  made  me 
Yelp,  and  Yeul,  and  Yell  And  Skirl  and  Skreed.  1756 
Pttauarittl  Collect.  Sc.  POCJIIS  77  He  gar'd  his  pipe,  when 
he  did  play,  Eaith  skirl  and  skreed.  1835  CAHRICK,  etc. 
Laird  of  Logan  (1841)  77,  I  mind  the  verra  tune  that  the 
fiddler  played  to  us,  as  weel  as  if  I  heard  the  bow  screeding 
o'er  the  strings  the  noo. 

3.  To  screed  off , away:  to  giveaudibleexpressionto, 
to  relate  or  repeat  (a  matter)  readily  from  memory. 

a  1774  R.  FEUGUSSON  Poems  (1807)  259  Sing  then,  how,  on 

the  fourth  of  June,  Our  bells  screed  aft  a  loyal  tune.     1839 

!    JiALLANTlNE  in  IWiistle-Bintic  Ser.  n.  5  There's  nae  Can  itch 

question,  nor  auld  Scottish  sang,  13ut  the  loun  screeds  yeaff 

in  the  true  lowland  twang. 

Screeding  (skrf-dirj),  vbl.  sb.    Plastering,     [f. 
I   SCREED  sb.  +  -ING  i.]    The  forming  of  the  screeds. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mech.  617  When  the  screeding  is 
finished,  compo  is  prepared  in  larger  quantities  and.. the 
workmen  spread  it.  .over  the  wall  in  the  space  left  between 
each  pair  of  screeds. 

Screen  (skr/n),  rf.l  Forms:  (?4  screr^,  5-6 
serene,  5-7  skrene,  skreene,  6  scren,  skreine, 
7  skrein,  6-7  soreene,  7  sohreen(e,  8  skreyn, 
7-9  skreen,  7-  screen.  Also  6-7  scrine,  skrine. 
[Of  difficult  etymology.  The  sense  corresponds  with 
that  of  F.  ecran,  OF.  escran  (i  31 8  in  Hatz.-Darm. ), 
in  glossaries  also  escrin,  escren  (Du  Cange  s.  vv. 
Antipirgium,Antypird)  •  Godefr.  gives  one  instance 
ofesffime  fern,  in  the  same  sense.  The  ME.  skrene, 
skreene,  however,  does  not  admit  of  being  regarded 
as  an  adoption  of  any  of  these  forms ;  though  it 
may  represent  some  AF.  variant  or  derivative.  The 
form  has  probably  been  influenced  by  confusion 
with  serene  =  SCKINE,  chest,  coffer. 

The  OF.  escrin,  escren  (?  whence  escran)  is  prob.  a.  OHO. 
skirm,  skcrni  (mod.G.  schirm)  of  the  same  meaning ;  the 
fein.  escrine  is  presumably  a  derivative  of  the  same  word.] 

1.  A  contrivance  for  warding  off  the  heat  of  a  fire 
or  a  draught  of  air.  a.  A  piece  of  furniture  con- 
sisting usually  of  an  upright  board  or  of  a  frame  hung 
with  leather,  canvas,  cloth,  tapestry,  or  paper,  or 
of  two  or  more  such  boards  or  frames  hinged 
together.  Cf.  FIRE-SCREEN'. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  quots.  1393-1403  is  uncertain  ; 
it  is  not  impossible  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  under 
SCRISE,  coffer.  In  quot.  1530  the  meaning  may  be  a  fireguard. 

1393  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  I.  194  Unum  skreu  [?  *ttz</skren] 
ferreum.  1403 Nottingham  Rec.  II.  20,  j. skrene, iijs.  14.. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  564/24  Antipera,  a  serene,  c  1440 
Pronip.  Parv.  450/2  Serene..,  vetttifuga.  £1460  £k 
Ciirtasye  462  in  Babees  Bk.,  And  fuel  to  chymne  hym  falle 
to  gete,  And  serenes  in  clof  to  y-saue  bo  hete  Fro  JK>  lorde 
at  mete  when  he  is  sett.  1530  PALSGR.  271/1  Skrene  made 
of  wycars  to  put  bytwene  the  fyre,  escrain,  estrane.  1603 
Inv.  in  Gage  Hengrave  (1822)  27  Itm,  one  great  foulding 
skreene  of  seaven  foulds.  1630  Bp.  HALI.  Occas.  Medit. 
cxii.  (1633)  282  This  screene,  that  stands  betwixt  me  and  the 
fire,  is  like  some  good  friend  at  the  Court,  which  keepes  me 
from  the  heate  of  the  unjust  displeasure  of  the  great.  1711 
Hermit  25  Aug.  2/1  Indian  Skreens  must  be  purchased  to 
succeed  Abraham  and  Isaac  [on  tapestry].  1854  Iloitselt, 
Words  VIII.  58/2  Tables,  chairs,  pole-screens  and  cheval- 
screens.  1899  COWAN  Hist.  Kiss  230  There  was  a  draught- 
screen  just  at  the  door. 

b.  A  frame  covered  with  paper  or  cloth,  or  a  disk 
or  plate  of  thin  wood,  cardboard,  etc.  (often  decor- 
ated with  painting  or  embroidery)  with  a  handle 
by  which  a  person  may  hold  it  between  his  face  and 
the  fire ;  a  hand-screen.  Also  applied  to  a  merely 
ornamental  article  of  similar  form  and  material. 

1548  MS.  Harl.  1409  If.  61  Two  litle  Skrenes  of  silke  to  hold 
againste  the  fier.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  m.  xvi.  (Roxb.) 
83/1  Thefirst  is  nominated  a  screene,  it  is  a  thing  made  round 
of  crisped  paper,  and  set  in  an  handle  to  hold  before  a  Ladies 
face,  when  she  sits  neere  the  fire.  1712  STEELE  Spectator 
No.  336  p  2  (They]  plague  me.  -to  cheapen  Tea  or  buy  a 
Skreen.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  ii,  Is  it  what  you  people 
call  law.hand  ?  she  asks . .  toying  with  her  screen. 

O.  A  wooden  seat  or  settle  with  a  high  back  to 
keep  away  draughts. 

1826  WILBRAHAM  Cheshire  Gloss,   (ed.  2)   77  Skreen,  a 
wooden  settee  or  settle,  with  a  very  high  back,  sufficient  to 
screen  those  who  sit  on  it  from  the  external  air.      1879  in 
Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  \Vord-l>k.  Suppl.  512. 

d.  A  contrivance  in  the  form  of  a  screen  (sense 
I  a),  for  affording  an  upright  surface  for  the  display 
of  objects  for  exhibition ;  a  flat  vertical  surface  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  images  from  a  magic 
lantern  or  the  like;  a  frame  for  photographs  resem- 
bling a  folding  screen. 

1859  R.  HUNT  Guide  Mns.  Pract.  Geol.  (ed.  2)  46  The 
screen  on  the  eastern  wall . .  exhibits  the  russet  and  bird's  eye 
marble,  in  the  base.  1888  Lady  25  Oct.  374/3  Some  of  the 
most  delightful  panel  screens  for  photographs  I  ever  set 
eyes  on. 

e.  Alining.     (See  quot.) 

1883  GRESUCY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining, Screen,,  .a  cloth  brattice 
or  curtain  hung  across  a  road  in  a  mine  to  direct  the  venti- 
lation. 
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2.  Arch.  A  partition  of  wood  or  stone,  pierced  by 
one  or  more  doors,  dividing  a  room  or  building  into 
two  parts. 

c  1460  Bk.  Curtasye  28  in  Babees  Bk.,  And  sithen  byfore  the 
serene  \>o\i  stonde  In  myddys  be  halle.  1553  BALE  tr.  Bp. 
Gurdiners  Sertn.  H  j  b,  I  am.,  compelled  to  take  my  wyfe 
Truthe  to  me,  whan  she  commeth  agayne  at  leynght  peeping 
behynde  the  scrine.  1589  Hay  any  IV or  k  for  Cooper  44 
When  he  hadd  gotten  some  fatte  meat  of  O  the  fellowes 
table,  would  go  to  the  skrine,  and  first  wipe  his  mouth  on 
the  on[e]  side  and  then  O  the  other,  because  he  wanted  a 
napkin.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  x.  37  Streight  th*  other  fled 
away,  And  ran  into  the  Hall,  where  he  did  weene  Him  selfe 
to  saue :  but  he  there  slew  him  at  the  skreene.  1684  BUNYAN 
Pilgr.  ii.  118  He  always  loved  good  talk,  and  often  would 
get  behind  the  Skreen  to  hear  it.  1851  TURNER  Dom,  Archit. 
I.  ii.  44  Behind  the  screen,  or  '  in  the  screens '  as  it  was  called 
was.  .the  Lavatory.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  xi.  (1807) 
380  The  name  [chancellor],  derived  probably  from  the 
cancelli,  or  skreen  behind  which  the  secretarial  work  of  the 
royal  household  was  carried  on. 

b.  Eccl.  (See  CHANCEL-J^^M,  ROOD-SCREEN.) 

1645  EVELYN  Diary  24  Dec.,  They  greatly  reverence  the  j 
Crucifix  over  the  skreene  of  the  Quire.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE 
Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  265  He  committed  the 
same  error  at  Winchester,  thrusting  a  screen  in  the  Roman 
or  Grecian  taste  into  the  middle  of  that  cathedral.  i8z6 
SCOTT  Woodst.  i,  Two  fair  screens  of  beautiful  sculptured  oak 
had  been  destroyed.  1908  F.  BOND  (title)  Screens  and 
Galleries  in  English  Churches. 

C.  A  wall  thrown   out  in  front  of  a  building    ' 
and  masking  the  fa9ade. 

1842  R.  BROWN  Dom.  Arch.  318  Screen^  a  row  of  columns 
with  their  continued  entablature,  erected  along  the  top  of 
a  dwarf-wall,  between  which  and  the  dwelling-house  is  a    \ 
court,  generally  attached  to  palaces.     1886  C.  E.  PASCOE    ! 
Lond.  of  To-day  xxxi.  (ed.  3)  283  The  screen  on  the  White-    \ 
hall  side  [of  the  Admiralty].     Ibid,  xxxii.  295  Devonshire    I 
House,  a  large  mansion  with  a  screen  in  front,  at  the  corner 
of  St.  James's  Street. 

d.  Mil.   =  Screen-battery  (sense  7  below). 

1876  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  35  Small    i 
openings  are  made  in  the  screens  corresponding  with  the 
embrasures  of  the  batteries. 

3.  transf.  a.  Applied  to  any  object,  natural  or 
artificial,  that  affords  shelter  from  heat  or  wind. 

Ramsay's  application  of  the  word  to  a  scarf  worn  by  a 
woman  over  the  head  has  been  echoed  by  later  writers  as  if  it 
were  a  dialectal  specific  sense. 

1538  ELYOT  Dict.t  Vmbella^  a  lyttel  shadow,  also  a  skrine 
to  kepe  away  the  light  of  the  sonne.  1642  FULLER  Holy  cy 
Prof.  St.  HI.  vii.  167  A  South- window  in  summer,  .needs  the 
schreen  of  a  curtain.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  66 
Mymistris  in  her  tartan  screen.  1784  tr.Beckford's  Vathek 
(1868)  31  When  the  sun  began  to  break  through  the  clouds 
they  ordered  a  pavilion  to  be  raised,  as  a  screen  from  the 
intrusion  of  his  beams.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxv,  Her 
tartan  screen  served  all  the  purposes  of  a  riding-habit,  and 
of  an  umbrella. 

b.  Something  interposed  so  as  to  conceal  from 
view.  Also_/^*. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  vi.  i  Now  neere  enough  :  Yourleauy 
Skreenes  throw  downe,  And  shew  like  those  you  are.  a  1674 
TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  (1675)  91  All  Things  are  naked  and 
open  before  his  Eyes,  and  there  be  no  Walls  to  exclude, 
or  Skreens  to  hide.. nor  Distance  to  over  come,  but  all 
Thingsequallyneer and  fair,  a  1704 T.  BROWN  Onthe Beauties 
Wks.  1730  I.  44  Next,  over  all,  must  Phryne's  skin  be  drawn 
..Through  which  most  lovely  and  unfaithful  screen  The 
various  passions  of  the  soul  are  seen.  1788  BURKED,  agst. 
W.  Hastings  Wks.  XIII.  284  The  screen,  the  veil  spread 
before  this  transaction,  is  torn  open  by  the  very  people 
themselves,  who  are  the  tools  in  it.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi. 
xiv,  The  sun  set  beyond,  .the  screen  of  western  hills.  1851 
GALLRNGA  Italy  23  He  sought,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  a  comfort  or  a  screen  in  the  observance  of  religious 
practices. 

C.  Mil.  A  small  body  of  men  detached  to  cover 
the  movements  of  an  army. 

1891  HOME  &  PRATT  Precis  Mod.  Tactics  8r  The  disper- 
sion on  a  wide  front  which  is  necessary  to  obtain  what  is 
generally  called  the  cavalry  screen  necessarily  entails  weak, 
ness.  1894  GALL  Mod.  Tactics  (ed.  3)  175  Large  bodies  of 
infantry  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  contact  with  the 
enemy  will  be  covered  by  what  is  now  called  a  screen  of 
troops  in  extended  order. 

d.  A  line  or  belt  of  trees  planted  to  give  pro- 
tection from  the  wind. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  21  Mar.,  A  pretty  garden,,  .having  at 
the  entrance  a  skreene  at  an  exceeding  height,  accurately 
cutt  in  topiary  worke.  1791  W.  GILPIN  Forest  Scenery  II. 
75  In  a  part  of  the  skreen,  which  divides  these  grounds  from 
the  road,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  remarking  the  disagree- 
able effect  of  trees  planted  alternately.  1849  J.  WILSON  Chr. 
North  (1857)  I.  246  Screens  of  oak  and  sycamore  trees.  i88a 
Garden  28  Jan.  65/1  AH.. screens  of  Privet,  Beech,  Holly, 
Yew,  &c.  to  be  kept  thick  must  be  cut  annually. 

4.  Jig.  A  means  of  securing  from  attack,  punish- 
ment, or  censure.   Also,  anything  which  intervenes 
obstructingly. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  107  To  haue  no  Schreene  between 
this  part  he  plaid,  And  him  he  plaid  it  for,  he  needes  will  be 
Absolute  Millaine.  1615  BACON  Ess.t  Envy(\r\>.)  514  There 
be  so  many  Skreenes  betweene  him,  and  Envy.  1760  Ann. 
Reg.  III.  Misc.  Ess.  213  A  worthless  rascal  who  has  found 
out  the  art  of  deceiving  under  the  screen  of  royal  authority. 
"8*7  J«.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  viii.  651  He  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  form  for  himself  a  screen  out  of  his  own 
ambiguity.  1877  NORTHCOTE  Rom.  Catacombs  i.  i.  24  They 
furnished  a  real  and  legal  screen  for  the  protection  of  the 
Christian  Society.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  56  There's 
no  longer  screen  betwixt  soul  and  soul's  joy. 

b.  (a)Seequot.  i7io;(£)achaperon.?«0«<v-#^. 

1710  STEELK  Tatter  No.  171  Advt.,  All  false  Buyers  at 
Auctions  being  employM  only  to  hide  others,  are  from  this 
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Day  forward  to  be  known  in  Mr.  Bickerstaff  s  Writings  by 
the  Word  Screens.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xiv,  I  will  bribe 
old  Martha  with  a  cup  of  tea  to  sit  by  me  and  be  my  screen. 

5.  An  apparatus  used   in  the  sifting  of  grain, 
coal,  etc.     Cf.  SCRY  sb. 

1573  TUSSF.R  ffusb.  (1878)  37  A  skuttle  or  skreine,  to  rid 
spile  fro  the  come.  1667  MERRET  in />£//.  Trans.  II.  466  The 
Skreens  are  made  with  two  partitions,  to  separate  the  dust 
from  the  Corn,  c  1710  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  101  A 
frame.,  made  all  of  small  wire  just  as  I  have  seen  fine  Screens 
to  screen  Corne  in.  1760  MILLES  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  538 
The  smaller  coal  is  separated  from  the  clay  by  a  skreen,  or 
grated  shovel.  1805  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  PI.  xiv,  The 
corn  passes  through  the  skreen  G  into  the  hopper  H.  1844 
H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  547  There  is  a  portable  screen  or 
harp  for  riddling  and  depositing  the  stones.  1872  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines^  fy  Mining- 61  An  improvement  has  been  made 
. .  by  the  substitution,  at  several  mills,  of  coarse  screens,  with 
apertures  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  instead  of  the 
one-eighth-inch  screens  heretofore  in  use. 

b.  An  arrangement  of  bars  at  the  end  of  an  over- 
flow pipe,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fish  from  a  pond. 

1888  GOODE  Amer.  Fishes  yj  They  had.  .gone  through  the 
screen  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe. 

6.  Applied  to  various  portions  of  optical,  electri- 
cal,  and  other  instruments,  serving   to   intercept 
light,  heat,  electricity,  etc. 

1819-23  BARLOW  Optics  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  III. 
474/2  A  skreen  of  gauze,  or  gummed  muslin  posited  verti- 
cally. ^  1878  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  29/1  What  are  called 
electrical  screens,  i.e.  sheets  of  metal  used  to  defend 
electrical  instruments,  &c.,  from  external  influences.  1879 
CasselFs  Tec/in.  Edttc.  III.  i  (Photogr.)  A  screen  of  ground- 
glass.  1893  SLOANE  Electr.  Diet.,  Screen,  Electric,  a  large 
plate  or  a  hollow  case  or  cage  of  conducting  material 
connected  with  the  earth,  and  used  to  protect  any  body 
placed  within  it  from  electrostatic  influences.  1902  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXVIII.  54/1  Screens  which  become  fluorescent 
under  the  influence  of  the  Rontgen  rays  are  generally  made 
of  platino-cyanides. 

7.  attrib.   and  Comb.,  as  screen-bulkhead,  -door, 
t  -fany  fence,  -plantation,  -shape,  wall,  -work  (also 

jig.};  t screen-faced,  f  -like  adjs. ;  screen-battery 
MiL  (see  quot.) ;  screen-cell,  a  part  of  a  gaol 
where  a  prisoner  may  be  kept  under  constant  ob- 
servation ;  screen-chamber,  an  enclosure  contain- 
ing a  screen  (sense  5);  screen-cloth,  f  (a)  the 
material  used  to  cover  a  screen  ;  (£)  Mining,  a.  mat 
hung  in  an  airway  to  promote  ventilation  ;  screen- 
man,  a  worker  at  the  screen  (sense  5),  spec,  in  the 
Coal-trade  —  SCREENER;  screen-perch  (see  quot.); 
screen-tower,  an  elevated  building  containing  a 
series  of  screens  (sense  5). 

1876  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  35  A  ^screen 
battery  is  a  parapet  of  earth  running  across  the  front  of  the 
batteries  and  thus  forming  a  screen.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed. 
3)  XVII.  404/1  The  beam  abaft,  which  comes  under  the 
'screen  bulkhead.  1892  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  24  Oct.  5/2  He  was 
confined  in  a  *screen  cell.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $ 
Mining  432  The  screens  are  provided  with  latticed  hoppers, 
which  allows  a  current  of  air  to  flow  freely  up  through  the 
*screen-chambers.  1603  Inn.  in  Gage  Hengrave  (1822)  27  A 
*skreen  cloth.,  of  green  kersey.  1889  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  22  Apr. 
3/1  By  the  expenditure  of  a  few-shillings  in  hanging  a  mid  wall 
of  screenclotn  a  plentiful  supply  of  air  could  have  been  ob- 
tained. i84oCYz'/V  Engin.  fy  Arch.  Jrnl.  III.  84/1  Its  effect 
is . .  unavoidably  impaired  by  the  interference  of  two  pairs  of 
*screen  doors.  1601  MUNDAY  Down/.  Robt.  Earl  Hunting- 
don B  4  b,  Is  it  thy  part,  thou  *screenfac't  snotty  nose,  To 
hinder  him  that  gaue  thee  all  thou  hast  ?  1664  BUTLER  Hud. 
n.  iii.  367  Are  sweating  Lanthorns,  or  *Screen-fans,  Made 
better  there  than  th'are  in  France !  1856  MORTON  Cycl. 
Agric.  II.  817  Along  the  side  [of  the  plantation]  most  ex- 
posed to  the  sea-breeze,  erect  a  *screen  fence  composed  of 
turf  [etc.].  1611  COTGR.,  Araroye,  a  round  or  *skreene- 
like  ornament  of  feathers,  worne  by  ihe  West-Indian 
Sauages  at  their  backes.  1831  GREF.NWELL  Coal-trade 
Terms  Nor  thumb,  fy  Durh.  48  *Skreenmen,  1891  Labour 
Commission  Gloss.^  Screeners  or  Screenmen,  men  at  bank 
who  shovel  the  coals  over  the  flat  of  the  screens  into  the 
wagons  and  clean  them.  1891  HARTING  Bibl.  Accipitr.  229 
*  Screen-perch,  the  form  of  perch  used  for  hawks  when  kept 
in  a  room.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  420  Soften  the 
rigour  of  winter,  by  sheltering  the  lower  farms  with  *skreen- 
plantations.  1888  Lady  25  Oct.  374/3  A  smaller  frame, 
"screen  shape,.. to  hold  six  'midget'  photographs.  1877 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  447  All  [the  ore]  was 
elevated  some  seventy  feet  to  the  top  of  the  *screen-tower. 
1900  Yorksh.  Archxol.  Jrnl.  XV.  303  The  "screen-wall 
between  the  pillars  of  the  nave.  1648-58  HEXHAM  s.v.  Voyet 
The  Top  of  some  *schreene- worke.  1850  Parker's  Gloss, 
Archit,  (ed.  5)  I.  416  The  oldest  piece  of  screen-work  that 
has  been  noticed  is  at  Compton  church,  Surrey.  1858 
FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  354  Unhappily,  behind  the  screen- 
work  of  these  poor  saints,  a  whole  Irish  insurrection  was 
blazing  in  madness  and  fury.  1904  GASQUET  Eng, .  Monastic 
Life  ii.  20  In  some  places,  it  is  true,  certain  screenwork 
divisions  appear  to  have  been  devised. 

Screen  (skr/n),j£.  2  Cant.lObs.  [?  Connected 
with  SCREEVE  sb.  and  z>.]  A  bank-note.  Chiefly 
in  queer  screen,  a  forged  bank-note. 


ng  queer  screens.  1864  Hottfn's  Slang 
Diet.,  Screen,  a  bank  note.  Queer  Screen,  a  forged  bank  note. 

Screen (skn"n),».  Forms:  5screane,  7screene, 
skreene,  7-9  skreen,  7-  screen,  [f.  SCREEN  j^.1] 

1.  trans.  To  shelter  or  protect  with  or  as  with  a 
screen,  from  heat,  wind,  light,  missiles,  or  the  like. 

£•1632  Poem  In  Athenaeum  27  Jan.  (1883)  121/2  From  whose 
inward  light  The  Angells  with  their  wings  must  skreene 
their  sight.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  30  Back'd  with  a  ridge 
of  hills  That  soreen'd  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  seats  of 


SCREENED. 

t  men  From  cold  Septentrion  blasts.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.  v.  Eye,  To  screen  his  Eye,  he  will  presently  cover  it 
therewith.  1784  COWPEK  Task  lit.  440  He  therefore  timely 
warn'd  himself  supplies  Her  want  of  care,  screening  and 
keeping  warm  The  plenteous  bloom.  1823  W.  SCORESBV 
Jrnl.  Whale  ft's/t,  aoi  The  adjoining  mountains. . skreened 
the  ice  near  their  bases,  from  the  solar  rays.  1879  GKIKIE 
Geol.  in  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  268/2  Being  hard,  they  resist  the 
action  of  the  falling  drops  and  screen  the  earth  below  them. 
b.  To  shut  off  by  something  interposed,  rare. 

Now  only  with  off. 

1700  DRYDEN  Sigism.  fy  Guise.  211  The  Curtains  closely 
drawn,  the  Light  to  skreen.  1861  TYNDALL  f'ragm.  Sci. 
(1871)  384  You  will  perhaps  try  whether  the  magnetic  power 
is  not  to  be  screened  off. 

2.  To  hide  from  view  as  with  a  screen  ;  to  shelter 
from  observation  or  recognition. 

1686  GOAD  Cclest,  Bodies  n.  iv.  196  Clouds,  .shall  skreen 
the  Sun  from  us.  1711-12  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  6  Jan., 
When  he  came  out,  Mr.  Secretary,  .walked  so  near  him 
that  he  quite  screened  me  from  him  with  his  great  periwig. 
1784  COWPER  Task  i.  168  Our  fav'rite  elms,  That  screen  the 
herdsman's  solitary  hut.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxv,  A  small 
hedge,  which  imperfectly  screened  the  alley  in  which  I  was 
walking.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  in.  vii.  III.  357 
The  Coorgs  effectually  screened  themselves  behind  the 
bushes.  1893  Hansard's  Parl.  Deb.  30  Mar.  1500  To  send 
vessels  to  sea  whose  lights  are  screened  on  different  principles. 

b.  Mil.  To  employ  a  body  of  men  to  cover  (an 
I    army's  movements).  Also  a^W.  (Cf.ScBBENJ&^C.) 

1881  BELL  tr.  C,  von  Schmidts  Instr.  Training  CaTalry 
I     173  In  all  these  different  cases  the  leading  thought.. must, . 
I     be  to  see  without  being  seen,  reconnoitre  and  screen.     1884 
j     TRENCH  Cavalry  in  Mod.  li'ar  270  The  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  division — i.e.  ..to  screen  the  movements  of 
one's  own  army,  to  unmask  those  of  the  enemy  [etc.].     1899 
Westm.  Gaz.  n  Dec.  1/3  The  duty  of  reconnoitring  the  foe 
and  screening  the  friend. 

c.  In  immaterial  senses. 

1670  COTTON  Espcrnon  \.  iv.  151  The  artifice  of  his  Enemies 
so  skreen'd  his  merits  from  his  Majesties  observation,  that 
he  receiv'd  very  little  thanks  for  his  labour.  1692  HENTLF.Y 
Boyle  Lect.  i.  6  There  are  some  Infidels  among  us,  that . .  to 
avoid  the  odious  name  of  Atheists,  would  shelter  and  skreen 
themselves  under  a  new  one  of  Deists.  1813  SHELLEY  Q. 
Mab  v.  27  Compelled  by  its  deformity,  to  screen  With  flimsy 
veil  of  justice  and  of  right,  Its  unattractive  lineaments. 

3.  To  shield  or  protect  from  hostility  or  impend- 
ing danger;  esp.  to  save  (an  offender )_//•<?;«  punish- 
ment or  exposure  ;  to  conceal  (a  person's  offence). 

^1485  Plutnpton  Corr.  (Camden)  58  If  I  shold  therfore 
screane  myself,  &  my  frynds  also,  &  not  put  me  therfore  to 
I  hurt.  1630  BP.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  cxii.  (1633)  283  But  how 
happy  am  I,  if  the  interposition  of  my  Saviour.,  may 
screene  mee  from  the  deserved  wrath  of.  .God.  1693  LOCKK 
Ednc,  §  214  (1699)  376  He  that  Travels  with  them  is  to 
skreen  them;  get  them  out  when  they  have  run  themselves 
into  the  Briars  [etc.].  1738  Gentl.  Mag.  VIII.  141/2  Were 
there  any  Hopes  that  he  could  ever  be  brought  to  skreen 
the  most  notorious  Corruption,  I  dare  say  he  would  meet 
with  the  Approbation  of  this  virtuous  Society.  1780  AV?y 
Newgate  Cal.  V.  206  All  his  artifices  could  not  screen  him 
from  the  justice  of  his  country.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India 
II.  v.  ix.  696  Mr.  Hastings  had  taken  presents,  and  skreened 
himself  by  giving  them  up  at  last  to  the  Company.  1824 
W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  II.  244  Great  exertions  were  made  to 
screen  him  from  justice,  but  in  vain.  1850  BROWNING 
Easter-D.  ix,  No  misery  could  screen  The  holders  of  the 
pearl  of  price  From  Caesar's  envy.  1894  SIR  J.  ASTLEY 
Fifty  Yrs.  Life  II.  4,  I  more  than  once  helped— or  at  any 
rate  screened — a  man  who  had  taken  a  drop  too  much, 
fb.  intr.  To  interpose  oneself  as  a  protection. 

1655  tr.  Com,  Hist.  Francion  v.  n,  I. .took  no  care  to 
approach  to  his  assistance,  being  unwilling  to  skreen  betwixt 
him  and  the  abuse. 

4.  trans.  To  sift  by  passing  through  a  'screen  . 
1664  EVELYN  KaL  Hort.t  May  67  Mixing  it  \sc.  earth  J 

with.. very  mellow  Soil,  screen'd  and  prepar'd  some  time 
before.  1693  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  (1703)  251  _A  Skreen. . 
with  which  one  Man  will  Skreen  as  much  Lime.. as  two 
Men  can  with  a  Sieve.  1763  Museum  Rust.  (ed.  2)  I.  79  If 
it  is  necessary  to  screen  all  the  corn  at  this  time,  a  small 
screen  is  fixed  under  the  aperture  of  the  second  floor.  1815 
J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  <fr  Art  1. 191  Sea-coal  ashes,  sifted 
or  skreened  through  a  sieve  or  skreen  i  an  inch  wide.  1847 
Act  10  $  "  Viet.  c.  89  §  28  Every  Person  who.  .slacks,  sifts 
or  screens  any  Lime.  1901  Daily  Chron.  n  July  7/6 
Screening  water  through  fine  gauze  was  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  filtration. 
tb./£;  Obs. 

1657  REEVE  Gods  Plea  249  How  ought  we  to  skreen  and 
riddle  our  soules  concerning  the  steyn  of  blood-shed. 

5.  In  the  Inns  of  Court :  To  post  upon  a  screen 
or  notice-board. 

1870  Echo  10  Jan.,  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Benchers 
to  shame  them  into  honesty  by  ( screening  '  or  posting  their 
names  in  the  dining  hall.  1895  Daily  News  22  Oct.  5/3 
The  Treasurer  of  the  Inner  Temple. .has  caused  to  be 
screened  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Hall  an  invitation  [etcj. 

6.  Comb.  :  screen-berth  (see  quot.). 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk^Screen-bcrth^  pieces  of  can- 
vas  temporarily  hung  round  a  berth,  for  warmth  and  privacy. 

Screened  (skrmd), ppl.a.  [f.  SCREEN  v,  +  -ED1.] 

1.  Protected  by  a  screen,  sheltered. 

1696  WHISTON  Theory  of  Earth  iv.  iv.  355  In  the  more 
retired  and  skreen'd  Plains  and  Valleys.  1833  T.  HOOK 
Parson's  Dau.  in.  xi,  A  screened-off  place  was  made  up  for 
the  maids.  187*  BROWNING  Ring  *  Bk.  ix.  567  Midnight 
meetings  in  a  screened  alcove  Must  argue  folly  in  a  matron. 
1894  Daily  News  3  Jan.  5/4  Thirteen  degrees  of  frost  in  the 
heart  of  London  is  a  record  which  is  not  often  obtained  from 
a  screened  glass. 

b.  fig.  Concealed,  hidden  away. 

1844  Queen's  Regul.  123  The  positive  absence  of  Crime  is 
the  criterion  of  a  well -established  Discipline,  not  its  screened 
existence. 
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Screeve(sknv),j3.  Sf.&nds/ang;  Alsoscrieve, 
scrive.  [f.  SCBEEVK  z/.^]  a.  A  piece  of  writing; 
fb.  spec,  a  banknote,  =  SCREEN  sb.%  (obs.);  C.  a 
begging  letter  (now  the  usual  sense), 

1788  W.  BRODIE  10  Apr.  in  Roughead  Trial  o£  Brodie 
(1906)  154  Acquaint  him  I  glimed  the  scrive  I  had  of  him.  1801 
Sporting  Mag.  XIX.  88  Fearns  asked,  what  he  gave  for  the 
one-pound  screeves  ?  1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flask  Dict.^  Screeve^ 
a  letter,  or  written  paper.  1897  CROCKETT  Lad's  Love  xxix, 
Juist  gie  me  a  screeve  o'  a  note  to  that  effect. 

Screeve  (skrfv),  z;.1  Now  dial.  Also  5  scryve, 
9  screive.  [Aphetic  a.  OF.  escreve-r  (usually  said 
of  wounds)  :— L.  *excrepare :  see  Es-  and  CREVE.] 
intr.  Of  a  wound :  To  open  and  discharge  matter. 
In  mod.  dial.,  to  ooze,  exude  moisture. 

4x1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  382  His  woundis  scryved  and 
stille  he  lay  And  in  his  bedde  he  swownyd  thrye.  1882 
Lanes.  Gloss.y  Screeve^  to  froth  at  the  mouth  as  in  a  fit. 

1886  Cheshire  Gloss.)  Screeve^  to  ooze  out,  to  exude  moisture. 

1887  S.  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  sack  of  corn  may  screive ; 
liquid  manure  in  a  pigsty  is  said  to  screive  out.     But  the 
word  is  specially  used  of  moisture  exuding  from  a  corpse. 

Hence  Scree-ving  vbl.  sh. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Ciwtrg.  121  In  scryuyngis  of  J>e  brayn 
panne. 

Screeve  (skrfv),  z>.2  slang.  Also  scrieve. 
[Ultimately  from  L.  scrlbZre  to  write ;  the  proxi- 
mate source  is  uncertain  ;  possibly  It.  scrivere. 

Cf.  Sc.  (Ayrshire)  scrieve,  *  to  read  or  write  quickly  or  con- 
tinuously'  (Jam.);  but  connexion  of  the  slang  word  with 
this  is  very  doubtful.] 

1.  trans.  To  write. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lend.  Labour  I.  246  Ah  !  once  I  could 
'screeve  a  fakement'  (write  a  petition). 

2.  intr.  To  draw  pictures  on  the  pavement  with 
coloured  chalks ;  to  be  a  *  pavement  artist*. 

1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  415,  I  then  took  to  screev- 
ing  (writing  on  the  stones).  1876  MRS.  EWING  yanoflVind- 
WH//XXXI.  302  A  street-artist  who  was '  screeving  *,or  drawing 
pictures  on  the  pavement  in  coloured  chalks.  1887  HENLEY 
Villon's  Straight  Tip  i  Suppose  you  screeve  ? 

Screeve  (skrfv),  z;.3  dial.  [app.  a.  ON.  skrefa 
to  stride  (Norw.  skrevay  Da.  skrseve,  Sw.  skrefva  to 

rn  one's  legs  wide,  straddle.]    pass.  Of  horses: 
have  the  legs  split  apart  in  running  on  ice. 
18 . .  WHF.ELF.R  Fens  Apix  12  (E.  D.  D.)  Scrcevt, a  term  used 
todescribe  an  accident  which  occasionally  happened  to  horses 


2.  Sifted  by  means  of  a  screen. 

1677  J-  W[ORLIDGE]  Art  Card.  i.  iii.  32  The  Gravel  Walkes 
..which  if  made  with  a  fine  skreened  red  Gravel  do  very 
much  adorn  your  Garden.  1807  A.  YOUNG ^.fr/c.  Essex  II. 
193  He  now  does  them  [sc.  the  drains}  with  picked  and 
skreened  stone.  1838  Civil  Engin.  fy  Arch.  Jrnl.  1.341/2 
A  composition  of '  screened  '(otherwise  almost  uselessly  small) 
coal,  river  mud,  and  tar.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
Screened'Coal,  sifted  or  large  coal ;  that  from  which  the 
breeze  or  fine  dust  has  been  separated. 

3.  Posted  upon  a  screen.     (See  SCREEN  v.  5.) 
1897  Westm.  Gas.  12  May  4/3  Two  are  described  in  the 

screened  list,  as  gentlemen. 

Screener  (skn-nai).  [f.  SCREEN  v.  -j-  -ER1.] 
(See  quot.  1816.) 

1816  J.  H.  H.  HOLMES  Coal  Mines  Durh.  fy  Northumb. 
247   Screeners,  men  employed  to  screen  the  coals,  which 
descend  an  iron  screen  into  the  wagon,  and  suffer  the  small 
coal  or  culm  to  pass  through.     i8gz  Daily  A'eics  21  Mar. 
6/2  The  screeners.  .who  sift  and  load  the  coal  at  the  pit  bank. 

Screening  (skrrmniN.,  -vbl.  sb.  [-ING1.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  SCHEEX  in  various  senses. 

1.  The  action  of  sheltering  or  concealing  with  or 
as  with  a  screen. 

1788  BURKE  Sj>.  agst.  W.  Hastings  Wks.  XIII.  246  It  was 
done  for  the  ?creeningof  his  own  guilt.  1893  Hansard's  Part. 
Df/'.  30  Mar.  1500  The  new  Order  in  Council  in  reference 
to  the  screening  of  side  lights  in  passenger  vessels. 

attrib.  1881  BELL  tr.  C.  von  Schmidt's  Instr.  Training 
Cavalry  231  Four  squadrons  being  placed  in  ist  line  for 
screening  and  reconnoitring  purposes. 

2.  A  sorting  or  sifting  carried  on  by  means  of  a    | 
'screen '. 

1725  Bradley* s  Fam,  Diet.,  Skreyn,  an  Instrument . .  made    j 
of   Lath   for   the    Skreening  of  Earth,  Sand,  Gravel,   &c. 
1763  MILLS  Pract.  Huso.   III.   128  This  was  then  easily    ' 
separated   by  proper  screening,  and  the  wheat  proved  so    I 
good,  that  the  bakers  bought  it  at  the  highest  market  price,    j 
1877   RAYMOND  Statist.   Mines  <$•  Mining  451    Screening    ! 
through  fine  screens  is,  at  best,  a  very  imperfect . .  operation. 
b.  pi.  Material  which  has  passed  through  the 
operation  of  screening. 

1730  WRIGLESWORTH  Jrnl.  of  the  (  LyeU*  23  Sept.,  This 
morning  put  out  another  Boat  Load  of  our  Screenings.  1885 
Law  Times1  Rep.  LII.  427/2  The  footpaths,  .should  be 
made  of  good  gravel  or  ballast,  or  fine  stone  screenings. 

3.  The  posting  of  an  offender's  name  upon  a  screen 
or  public  notice-board, 

1908  Westm.  Gaz.  28  Mar.  7/1  The  Benchers. -have  im- 
posed the  penalty  of  a  reprimand  and  'screening*. 

Screening  (skrr nirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCREEN  v.  + 
-ING'-*.]  That  screens;  that  hides  or  protects. 

1817  HUGHSON  Walks  through  London  395  The  screening 
colonade  of  the  latter  will  be  taken  down.    1861  GEO.  ELIOT 
Silas  M.  i.  ii,  He  felt  hidden  even  from  the  heavens  by  the 
screening  trees  and  hedge. 

Scree'ny,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SCREEN  sb.  +  -Y.] 
?  Resembling  the  kind  of  decoration  usual  onscreens. 

1820-2  PYNE  Wine  $  Walnuts  (1823)  I.  xx.  262  Reynolds 
..observing  that  Wilson's  pictures  were  screen  y  in  effect. 
This  was  in  allusion  to  the  sudden  effects  of  his  lights  on 
the  shadows. 


in  the  fens  when  running  over  ice  in  winter  their  legs  became 
parted  and  torn  off  at  the  joint.  1895  Naturalist  321  The 
poor  horses.. got  on  the  ice  in  winter,  and  were  screeved. 

Screever  (skrrvsj).  slang.  Also  9  scriever. 
[f,  SCREEVE  v.%  +  -ER  1.] 

1.  A  begging  letter  writer, 

1851  MAYHEW  Lend.  Labour  I.  313  'He  writes  a  good 
hand  ',  exclaimed  one,  as  the  screever  wrote  the  petition. 

2.  A  pavement  artist. 

1876  MRS.  EWING  Jan.  of  the  Windmill  xxxv.  336  The 
horrors  of  his  life  as  a  screever.  1894  MARKS  Pen  fy 
Pencil  Sk.  II.  TOO  The  pavement-artist,  or 'scriever ',  as  he 
is  called  in  the  profession. 

Scremus,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SKIRMISH. 

Screpand,  obs.  Sc.  pr.  pple.  of  SCRAPE  v. 

t  Screpe,  v.  Obs.  f  OK.  screpan  str.  vb. :  see 
SCRAPE  v.  Cf.  SHREFE  v.*\  trans.  To  scrape, 
scratch  out>  erase.  In  OE.  also  intr.  to  scratch. 

£•725  Corpus  Gloss.  1828  Scalpio*  scriopu.  Ibid.  1805 
Scarpinat)  scripiS.  CQ7&  Rnshiv.  Gosp.  Mark  ix.  18  And 
fcemecS  &  gristbites  mi5  toSum  &  screpes.  [Mistranslates 
arescit.}  eiooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  38  Screp  bonne  of  bam 
faete  bat  bib  swiSe  god  sealf  bam  men  be  haim  tycce  brawas. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  344  Vor  nis  non  so  lutel  bing  of  beos  J>et  be 
deouel  naueS  embreued  on  his  rolle.  Auh  schrift  screapeS 
hit  of, and  makeS  him  uorte  leosen  muchelof  hishwule.  £1230 
Hali  AFeid.  33  Ha  beo5  iscrepte  ut  of  Hues  writ  in  heuene. 

Screpping,  obs.  Sc.  pr.  pple.  of  SCRAPE  v . 

t  Scresent,  var.  of  or  error  for  CRESCENT  sb.  3  b. 

1486  Bk.  St.  AlbanS)  Her.  d  vij  b,  Powderit  with  cros- 
lettys  molettys  Scresentis  smale  briddis  or  other  difference. 

t  Screte,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1.     Supple,  pliant. 

£1440  Promp.  Parv.  450/2  Screte,  or  lethy  [Winch.  MS. 
Streyte,  or  lythyj,  gracilist  lenttts. 

Screutore,  obs.  form  of  SCRUTOIRE. 

Screvelio,  obs.  form  of  SCRIVELLO. 

Screw  (skn?), 5^.1  Forms:  5scrwe,skrew(e,6-7 
skrue,  skrew,  6-8  serue,  7-  screw.  [Apparently, 
in  spite  of  the  difference  of  sense,  a.  OF.  escroue 
fern.,  also  escro  masc.  (mod.F.  tcroii}  female  screw, 
nut;  not  found  in  the  other  Rom.  langs.  The 
Teut.  langs.  have  (though  not  recorded  from  their 
earliest  periods)  a  word  meaning  'screw*  which 
may  be  related  in  some  way  to  the  OF.  word  : 
MLG.j  MDu.,  schrfcue  (mod.Du.  irreg.  schroef)t 
late  MHG.  Tf£r£&  (mod.G.sc/irau&e},  Sw.  skrufoa^ 
mod.Icel.  skr&fat  Da.  skrue.  The  North-eastern 
OF.  escnive,  a  screw  (misread  escrime :  the  exam- 
ples are  placed  by  Godefr.  under  that  word),  is 
prob.  from  MDu. 

The  ultimate  etymology  of  the  Fr.  word,  and  the  nature  of 
its  relation,  if  any,  to  the  Teut.  words,  remain  obscure. 
Diez's  suggestion  that  it  represents  the  L.  scrobem^  ditch,  is 
phonologically  impossible.  Baist,  followed  by  Kluge,  would 
refer  both  the  Fr.  and  the  Teut.  words  to  the  L.  scrofa  sow 
(in  med.L.  also  an  engine  for  undermining  walls),  compar- 
ing the  Sp. piterca.  sow,  also  (  —  tuerca}  female  screw;  but 
this  does  not  account  for  the  Teut.  forms.  The  supposition 
that  the  Fr.  word  is  an  adoption  from  the  MLG.  schr-fwe 
presents  very  great  difficulties.] 

I.  The  general  name  for  that  kind  of  mechanical 
appliance  of  which  the  operative  portion  is  a  helical 
groove  or  ridge  (or  two  or  more  parallel  helical 
grooves  or  ridges)  cut  either  on  the  exterior  surface 
of  a  cylinder  {male  screw)  or  on  the  interior  surface 
of  a  cylindrical  cavity  (female  screw).  Hence  ap- 
plied to  various  other  contrivances  resembling  this. 

Ordinarily  scrrtu  without  defining  word  is  taken  to  mean  a 
male  screw,  which  seems  indeed  to  be  the  proper  sense  in 
Eng.  ;  but  there  are  occasional  exceptions  in  speaking  of 
instruments  in  which  the  female  screw  is  the  moving  part  of 
the  combination. 

A  screw  is  called  right-handed  or  left-handed  according 
as  the  rotation  necessary^  to  carry  the  screw  away  from  the 
operator  is  towards  his  right  or  his  left. 

1.  A  male  screw  (see  above)  with  a  correspond- 
ingly grooved  or  ridged  socket  in  which  it  can  revolve 
or  which  can  revolve  upon  it ;  used  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  a  motion  of  rotation  into  a  motion 
of  translation  bearing  a  fixed  proportion  to  it. 

a.  As  an  apparatus  for  raising  weights  or  apply- 
ing pressure  or  strain. 

For  a  supposed  earlier  instance  see  quot.  1393  under 
SCREEN  sb.  i ;  skreu  being  prob.  a  misreading  for  skrent 
screen.  Whether  quot.  1497  belongs  to  this  word  is  some- 
what doubtful ;  the  spelling  skmve  would  not  be  expected 
to  occur  so  early  if  the  Fr.  etymology  is  correct. 

1404  Durham  Ace.  .ff0//r(Surtees)396  Item  i  rabitstoke  cum 
2  scrwes.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  K//(i8o6)  95  Skrewe  with 
herapperell,  ibid.  122  Lading  gynnesij.  Skrewesj.  Wilkyn 
rammes  iij.  1599  T.  M[oUFETj  SUkwormes  35  Then  those 
great  cpches  which  themselues  did  driue  With  Dended  scrues, 
like  things  that  were  aliue?  Ingenious  Germane,  how  didst 
thou  conuey  Thy  Springs,  thy  Scrues,  thy  rowells,  and  thy 
flie?  1629  AIASSINGER  Picture  rv.  ii,  He  moues  like  the  faery 
King,  on  scrues  and  wheeles  Made  by  his  Doctors  recipes,  1683 
MOXOM  Mech.  Exerc,,  Printing  xxv.  352  He  puts  them  into 
theStanding  Press,  .observing  to  set  in  every  Pile. .an  equal 
number  of  Hooks,  that  each  Pile  may  equally  feel  the  force 
of  the  Screw,  a  1711  KEN  Blandma  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV. 
520  Then  on  the  Rack  the  Saint  they  stretch,  Her  Limbs 
with  Screws  and  Pulleys  retch.  1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nai.  i. 
iii.  59  A  curious  engine  compounded  of  wheels,  screws  and 
pulleys.  1825  J-  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mech.  14  The  hollow  screw, 
or  the  counterpart  in  which  a  screw  operates,  when  in  the 
form  of  a  small  movable  piece,  is  called  a  nut,  and  the  cavity 
is  termed  a  female  screw.  1861  F.  CAM  PIN  Hand-turning  v. 
105  Double,  triple,  and  quadruple  screws,  are  those  which 
have  two,  three,  or  four  distinct  threads  upon  them. 


b.  Considered  as  one  of  the  mechanical  powers ; 
in  mechanical  theory  treated  as  a  modification  of 
the  inclined  plane. 

1570  J.  DEE  Math.  Pref.  c  iilj  b,  For,  in  many  thinges,  the 
Skrue  worketh  the  feate,  which,  els,  could  not  be  performed. 
1648  WILKINS  Math.  Magic  \.  ix.  56  The  sixth  and  last 
Mechanick  faculty,  is  the  Screw,  which  is  described  to  be  a 
kind  of  wed.^e  that  is  multiplyed,  or  continued  by  a  helicall 
revolution  about  a  Cylinder.  17647.  FERGUSON  Led.  iii.  43 
The  screw,  .cannot  properly  be  called  a  simple  machine, 
because  it  is  never  used  without  the  application  of  a  lever. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mech.  14  The  screw  is  applied  to 
mechanical  purposes  chiefly  to  obtain  great  pressures  in 
small  distances.  1879  CasselCs  Techn.  Educ.  I.  33/2  The 
efficiency  of  the  screw  is  largely  diminished  by  friction... 
This  contrasts  the  screw  with  the  lever,  for  in  the  latter  the 
effect  of  friction  is  quite  imperceptible. 

c.  Used  for  regulating  or  measuring  longitudinal 
movement. 

i6ia  WOODALL  Sitrg.  Mate  (1630)  7  Of  the  Speculum  oris 
with  a  screw.  1833  ARNOTT  Physics  II.  158  The  coal,  .was 
moved  up  like  the  wick  of  a  lamp,  by  its  screw.  1840  Civil 
Engin.  fy  A rch.  Jrnl.  III.  78/1  This  movement  may  be  also 
effected.. by  a  screw  and  pinion.  1881  F.  CAMPIN  Mech. 
Engin.  iv.  50  The  lathe  generally  travels  the  tool  rest  by  a 
screw  called  the  '  leading  screw  *.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI. 
244/2  The  screws  of  micrometers  are  generally  made  with 
50  or  loo  threads  to  the  inch. 

d.  With  various  qualifying  words.    Bench  screw : 
a  joiner's  vice.     Double  screw :  one  with  a  pair  of 
screws   to   cany   the  vice-cheek  with  a  parallel 
motion.   Endless  screw',  see  ENDLESS  a.  46.   Per- 
petual screw  =  prec.  Screw  of  Archimedes^  water 
screw  —  ARCHIMEDEAN  screw. 

1574  EDF.N  in  Decades  Life  47/1  An  engin.  .wherewith  a 
man  with  the  strength  of  onely  one  hande,  by  helpe  of  the 
instrument  called  Trispaston  (which  in  our  tongue  somecal 
an  endlesse  Scrue),  brought  a  Shyp . .  from  the  lande  into  the 
sea.  1641  Water  screw  [see  COCHLEA].  1648  WILKISS 
Math.  Magic  i.  ix.  60  Another  invention,  commonly  styled 
a  perpetuall  screw,  which  hath  the  motion  of  a  wheel,  and 
the  force  of  a  screw.  1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Invent. 
§  54-  35  How  to  make  a  Water-seme  tite,  and  yet  transparent. 
1678  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  iv.  60  The  Bench-Screw.. to 
Screw  Boards  in  whiles  the  edges  of  them  are  Plaining  or 
Shooting.  Ibid.  61  Sometimes  a  double  Screw  is  fixed  to  the 
side  of  the  Bench.  1807  T.  YOUNG  Nat.  Philos.  I.  328  A 
single  pipe  wound  spirally  round  a  cylinder  which  revolves 
on  an  axis  in  an  oblique  situation,  has  been  denominated  the 
screw  of  Archimedes.  1821  R.  TURNER  Artsfy  Sci.  91  note, 
When  the  screw  acts  in  a  wheel,  it  is  called  a  perpetual 
screw.  1848  L.  HUNT  Jar  of  Honey  187  The  lower  deck 
could  be  pumped  by  a  single  man,  with  the  aid  of  a  machine, 
.  .which  we.. name  the  screw  of  Archimedes. 

e.  The  screws  (rarely  the  screw} :  an  instrument 
of  torture  formerly  in  use,  designed  to  compress  the 
thumbs  of  a  prisoner  in  order  to  extort  a  confession; 
the  'thumbikins'.     Cf.  THUMBSCREW. 

1663  Aron-Mmn.  32  The  Bedlam,  and  the  chain,  the  whip 
and  the  skrews,  all  the  violences  of  a  severe  discipline. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  xvi.  (1000)  II.  422  Little  screws 
of  steel  were  made  use  of,  that  screwed  the  thumbs...  They 
put  his  thumbs  in  the  screws;  and  drew  them  so  hard, 
that  [etc.].  1788  COWPER  Negro's  Compl.  31  Your  knotted 
scourges,  Matches,  blood-extorting  screws.  1840  HOOD  Up 
the  Rhine  177  Crush  the  thumbs  of  the  Jew  With  the  vice 
and  the  screw,  Till  he  tells  where  he  buried  his  treasure. 
1835  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  259  Carstairs.. hated 
prelacy  with  the  hatred  of  a  man  whose  thumbs  were  deeply 
marked  by  the  screws  of  prelatists. 

2.  fig.  A  means  of  ( pressure1  or  coercion. 

1648-9  Eikon  Bas.  xiv.  113  When  Politicians  most  agitate 
desperate  designs  against  all  that  is  settled,  .tn  Religion,  and 
Laws,  which  ny  such  scrues  are  cunningly,  yet  forcibly 
wrested  by  secret  steps.. from  their  known  rule  and  wonted 
practise.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  50  There  being  suffi- 
cient Props  and  Engines,  nay  Screws  and  Pulleys  if  you 
will,  to  raise  mens  Love  and  Devotion.  1796  G.  WALPOLE 
in  B.  Edwards  Proc.  Maroon  Negroes  19  All  this  will,  .prove 
to  your  lordship  the  Impropriety  of  holding  forth  more  harsh 
conditions. .:  Should  there  be  any  person  so  dull,  .as  to  think 
that  another  turn  of  the  screw  would  be  better,  ask  him  this 
question.  1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desfi.  (1837)  I.  497 
This  chief  ought.. to  be  pressed  upon  this  point.,  and  all  the 
screws,  menaces,  &c.  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
1855  Illnstr.  Land,  A>wj  28  July  126/2  His  Lordship  owned 
himself  unable  to  resist  the  mild  influences  of  the  'screw* 
[sc.  of  adeputation].  1861  Times  22  Aug.,  The  farmer.,  the 
tradesman.. the  passengers  who  travelled  less  frequently. ., 
had  all  felt  the  screw  before  it  touched  the  Railways.  1883 
Pall  Mall  Gaz.  3  Nov.  3/1  If  any  body  wants  anything 
nowadays,  he  must  put  on  the  screw  on  the  powers  that  be, 
and  the  only  efficacious  screw  is  that  of  agitation. 

b.  Phrases.  To  put  on,  apply >  turn  the  screw  or 
screws  and  similar  phrases :  (a)  to  apply  moral 
pressure;  (£)  to  force  the  payment  of  a  debt  or 
loan ;  also  rarely ',  to  limit  the  giving  of  credit. 

1845  JUDD  Margaret  \\.  vii.  (1874)  290  We  didn't  put  on 
the  screws  half  hard  enough.  The  Insargents  ought  to  have 
been  hung.  1853  D&iv's  Semi.  I.  302  (Bartlett  1859)  Love 
strains  the  heart-strings  of  the  human  race,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  puts  the  screws  on  so  hard  as  to  snap  them  asunder. 
1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Anier.  s.v.,  To  put  the  scre^vs  on  ;  to 
turn  the  screws,  to  press,  and  figuratively  to  extort,  to  en- 
force payment  in  money  transactions  J  to  force  a  debtor,  by 
any  compulsory  means,  to  pay.  1860  All  Year  Round 
26  May  160  When  there  is  work  and  plenty  of  it,  the  opera- 
tives  turn  the  screw  upon  the  masters.  1861  HUGHES  Tom 
Brownat  Oxf.  x,  These  creditors.. are  sueing  him  in  the.. 
Court,  thinking  now's  th»- time  to  put  the  screw  on.  188* 
E.  O'DONOVAN  Merv  Oasis  \.  317  The  local  authorities 
kept  on  the  screw  for  their  own  private  benefit.  1883  SIR 
H.  COTTON  in  Law  Titties  Rep.  XLIX.  150/2  It  cannot  be 
said  that  he  did  it.. for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  screw 
on  the  company,  and  forcing  them  to  abandon  a  defence 
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bona  fide  claimed  by  them.  1888  BKYCK  Amer.  Commw. 
II.  xliii.  133  note,  Occasionally  the  assessors  of  a  country 
town  take  it  into  their  heads  to  apply  the  screw. 

3.  A  metal  pin  or  bolt  (cylindrical  or,  more  com- 
monly, slightly  tapering)  with  a  spiral  ridge  upon 
its  shank,  used  in  joining  articles  of  wood  or  metal, 
fastening  fittings  to  woodwork,  etc.  (It  is  turned 
and  driven  in  by  means  of  a  screwdriver  or  spanner.) 

Blake 's  screw :  see  quot.  1879.  Wood  screw,  a  more 
definite  name  for  the  screw  commonly  used  for  woodwork. 

1622  F.  MARKHAM  Five  Dec.  Wan,  ix.  35  See  that  the 
breech  [of  the  gun]  be  strong  and  close,  all  the  screwes  and 
pinnes  about  it  fast  and  sure.  1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  II.  r. 
li.  22  And  then  I  look  upon  the  boards,  the  legs,  the  hinges, 
the  screws,  the  glue.. as  one  thing,  which  I  call  a  table. 
1794  \V,  FELTON  Carriages  (\fo\)  1. 105  A  nut  headed  screw, 
is  a  large,  thick  screw  with  a  strong  thread.  1816  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Set.  $  Art  I.  39  A  screw-plate  is  a  cheap  and 
handy  instrument  for  making  screws.  1841  Penny  Cycl. 
XXI.  109/1  The  blanks  for  wood-screws  were  formerly 
forged  by  the  workmen  who  make  nails.  1879  CasselVs 
Tcckn.  Educ.  Ill,  256/1  The  outside  planking  is  temporarily 
secured  to  the  frames  by  fastenings,  known  as  '  Blake's 
screws'..  .These  screws  consist  of  bolts  with  an  eye  formed 
on  one  end  and  a  wood-screw  cut  on  the  other.  1885  J.  B. 
LENO  Boot  <$•  S/ioeittaking-x.v\.  131  Brass,  and  Iron  Screws. 
These  are  usually  employed  in  clump  work. 

b.  A  screw  loose  :  fig.  something  wrong  in  the 
condition  of  things;  a  dangerous  weakness  in  some 
arrangement. 

1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  166  The  others. .had  got  a 
screw  loose.  1821  Ibid.  VII.  192  A  screw,  it  seems,  has 
been  loose  between  Neat  and  the  Champion  of  England. 
1848  ALB.  SMITH  Ckr.  Tadpole  \\\,  It  was  evident  thafthere 
was  a  screw  loose  in  the  programme.  1833  E.  FITZGERALD 
Lett.  (1889)  I.  21  In  fact,  a  genius  with  a  screw  loose,  as  we 
used  to  say.  1844  DICKENS  Martin  Chuz.  xiii,  I  see  well 
enough  there's  a  screw  loose  in  your  affairs.  1870  R.  BKOCGH 
Marston  Lynch  x\\.  no  There  may  be  some  little  screw  loose 
between  him  and  the. -step-daughter.  1883  V.  STUART 
EgyPt  3J4  Who  will  put  his  finger  upon  the  loose  screw  ? 

c.  Helical  grooving  or  ridging. 

1879  CasseWs  Tec/in.  Educ.  I.  34/2  A  bolt  12  inches  long, 
and  with  2  inches  of  screw  on  the  end. 

4.  Each  of  the  component  parts  of  a  screw-fasten- 
ing or  screw-joint. 

1648  Bury  Wills  (Canulen)  217, 1  give  him  alsoemychaine 
of  beads  with  scrues.    1684  R.H.  School  of  Recreation  (\b<$) 
165  And  lastly  his  Landen  Hook,  with  a  Screw  at  the  end  to 
screw  it  into  the  socket  of  a  Pole.     1688  HOLME  Armoury    I 
in.  xv.  (Roxb.)  22/2  The  second,  .a  long  round  Inke-horne,    1 
some  haue  only  a  screw  at  each  end,  one  for  Inke,  the  other 
to  put  in  the  pens.     1800  Med,  Jrnl.  IV.  181  The  tube  is 
divided  into  four  parls,  which  are  well  joined  by  screws. 

"t"  b.  Needle  and  screw,  screw  and  bodkin  :  some 
kind  of  fastening  for  jewellery.  Obs. 

1605  in  HerioCs  Mem.  (1822)  App.  vn.  202  Item,  put  to  v 
great  diamondis,  v  needles,  and  v  scrues  of  gold.  \GwjIbid* 
213  Item,  made  a  screw  and  a  bodkin  for  a  Jewell,  c  1610 
Ibid.  217  For  gold,  and  making  of  a  needle  and  a  skrew  for 
the  King  of  Denmark's  picture. 

5.  The  worm  or  boring  part  of  a  gimlet ;   also, 
t  the  gimlet  itself. 

1577  HARRISON  England  \.  v'lii.  19/1  in  Holinshed.  Which 
some  doe  liken.. to  a  vice,  skrew,  or  wide  sleeue,  bycause 
they  are  very  small  at  the  east  end,  and  large  at  west..  .They 
resemble  the  slope  course  of  the  cutting  part  of  a  skrew  or 
gimlet.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Confession  x,  No  scrue, 
no  piercer  can  Into  a  piece  of  timber  work  and  winde,  As 
Gods  afflictions  into  mail.  1812  P.  NICHOLSON  Mech.  Exerc. 
34  At  the  lower  end  [of  the  auger]  is  a  worm  or  screw  of  a 
conic  form,  for  entering  the  wood. 

6.  An  instrument  terminating  in  a  'worm'  for 
screwing  into  something  in  order  to  pull  it  out ;  esp. 
a  corkscrew  ;  also,  the  *  worm'  itself.     Also_/f^. 

Screw  or  &tf:Y(.'=corkscrew  (i.e.  wine)  or  hot  water  (i.e. 
grog). 

1657  W.  MORICE  Cocna  attast  Kotvij  Dial.  iii.  145  They 
must  be  strange  Scrues  and  Wires  that  shall  draw  this  con- 
clusion from  the  Text.  1702  Bottle  Screw  [see  BOTTLE  j^.1  5]. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt,  Nat.  (1834)  II.  46r,  I  have  stopped  the 
bottle  with  a  good  cork  ;  I  can  draw  it  out  again  with  a 
screw.  1819  Eitin.  Ann.  Reg,  (1823)  XII.  App.  74  James 
Smith  proved  his  making  a  worm  or  screw  to  the  ramrod  of 
the  pistol.  1832  J.  BARRISGTON  Sk.  III.  iv.  44  He  was  the 
hardest-goer  either  at  kettle  or  screw,  .of  the  whole  grand- 
jury.  1835  W.  H.  MAXWELL  My  Lift1  II.  i.  7  Good  eating, 
produced  good  drinking;. .and  the  commander  politely  in- 
quired whether  I  would  be  for  'screw  or  kettle', 
b.  A  gunner's  instrument.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

?  1594  BARWICK  Disc.  Weapons  8  His  scrues  and  wormes  to 
serue  all  for  his  skowringsticke.  1611  COTGR.,  Tirebonrre, 
a  worme,  or  skrue  ;  the  Instrument  wherewith  a  charged 
Cannon  is  vnladen.  1870  C.  C.  BLACK  tr.  A.  Demmins 
Weapons  of  War  499  Swiss  cannon  rammer.. the  end  of 
which  contains  a  wadding  screw. 

7.  A  screw-propeller  (see  PROPELLER  3). 
Hoisting Krtwton*  adaptexl  to  be  disconnected  and  lifted 

when  not  required  for  use. 

[1788  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  408  We.  .constructed 
a  machine  in  the  form  of  a  screw  with  short  blades,  and 
placed  it  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which  we  turned  with  a 
crank.  1815  R.  TREVI THICK  in  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents* 
Marine  Propulsion  (1858)  62  A  worm  or  screw.. which  re- 
volves in  a  cylinder, ..or  without  a  cylinder,  at  the  head, 
sides,  or  stern  of  a  vessel.]  1838  Civil  Engin.  fy  Arch.  JrnL 
I-  385/1  The  propeller  or  paddle . .  will  be  worked  by  a  com- 
municating shaft,  acting  upon  a  screw  called  the  Archime- 
dean screw,  in  the  application  or  use  of  which  the  invention 
is  grounded.  1839  Ibid.  II.  442/2  The  screw  [of  the  Archi- 
tuedes}  consisted  of  one  whole  turn  of  a  single  thread,  7  feet 
in  diameter,  and  8  feet  pitch.  1861  MURRAY  Skip&niliting 
131/*  The  hoisting  screw  has  been  adopted  generally  for 
war-steamers.  1867  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  302  The  pas- 


sage here  was  delightful,  and  we  had  scarcely  motion  beyond 
that  of  the  screw. 

8.  A  ship  driven  by  a  screw-propeller. 
(Ellipt.  for  screw-steamer.) 

[1844  Proc.  [nst.  Civ.  Engirt.  III.  82  A  diagram  of  the 
propeller  used  on  board  the '  Liverpool  Screw  \]  1867  DICKENS 
Lett.  (1880)  II.  310  These  screws  are  tremendous  ships  for 
carrying  on,  and  for  rolling.  1876  A'BECK-ETT  Holiday  in 
Scot,  Highlands  2  The  *  Seven  Stars '  was  a  long  three- 
masted  screw.  1887  Scribners  Mag.  I.  533/2  Many  of  the 
iron  screws,  .are  still  in.  .service, 

9.  Something  having  a  spiral  course  or  form. 
1649  G.  DANIEL  Tr  inarch. t  Rich.  //,  cccxlvi,  This  subtle 

Gin  Thus  open'd,  &  bee  following  the  Scrue,  Run  in  a 
Labirinth,  without  a  Clew.  1682  PJkil.  Collect.  XII.  151 
They  have  a  skrue  or  spiral  Valve  within  them. . ;  this  skrue 
in  both  the  Intestina  winds  about  twenty  turns.  1835  BREW. 
STER  Nat.  Magic  x.  251  The  German  also  exhibited  his 
strength  in  twisting  into  a  screw  a  flat  piece  of  iron.  1857 
Gossv.  Omphalos  136  [Screw-pine.]  A  tree  of  this  size  makes 
a  'screw',  or  imperfect  spire  of  leaves  in  about  three  years. 
1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  x,  There  was  scarcely  the  screw 
of  his  tail  to  be  seen. 

b.   =  screw-stone  (see  22). 

1729  WOODWARD  Cainl.  Eng.  Fossils  \\.  102  A  Mass  of 
Stone,  with  several  of  these  Screws.. .  From  the  same  Mine, 
c  1774  J.  WALCOTT  Descr.  Petrifactions  41  Stones.  Which 
represent  the  interior  form  of  univalve  shells  ;  in  which  they 
were  moulded  when  soft..  .From  Fig.  48.  to  Fig.  54.  inclusive 
are  called  by  the  quarry-men  Screws.  1860  R.  DAMON  Gcol. 
Weyinoitth  fy  Portl.  76  The  common  *  screw',  Cerithimn 
Port  land icu  in,  so  characteristic  of  the  roach  [-bed],  is  almost 
entirely  absent. 

10.  slang,    a.  (See  quots.) 

1795  POTTER  Diet.  Cant  (ed.  2\  Screw,  a  false  key.  1811 
Lex.  Balatron.t  Screwy  skeleton  key... To  stand  on  the 
screw  signifies  that  a  door  is  not  bolted,  but  merely  locked. 
1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.)  To  screw  a  place  is  to  enter  it 
by  false  keys;  this  game  is  called  the  screw.  Any  robbery 
effected  by  such  means  is  termed  a  screw.  1896  Westtn. 
Gaz.  29  May  2/1  So  the  next  night  I  borrows  a  bunch  of 
screws — them's  skeleton  keys— and  an  old  jemmy. 

b.  A  prison  warder,  a  turnkey. 
1821  EGAN  Life  in  Land,  ii.  (1869)  60  Washing  the  ivory 
with  a  prime  screw.     Ibid.  xiv.  379  The  officer. .was  com- 
pelled to  put  him  under  the  screw.     1877  five  Yrs.  Penal 
Serv.  ii.  77  The  slang  name  for  all  the  officials  is  ( screws '. 

II.  Senses  derived  from  SCKEW  v. 

11.  An  act  of  screwing  up;  a  turn  of  the  screw. 
1709  WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  I.  84  So  I  term  those  that.. are 

followers  of  Mr.  M'Millan,  and  some  that  are  a  screw  higher 
than  he.  1781  COWPER  Truth  385  What  is  man?.. An  in- 
strument, whose  chords  upon  the  stretch,  And  strain'd  to 
the  last  screw  that  lie  can  bear,  Yield  only  discord  in  his 
Maker's  ear.  1796  EARL  BALCARRF.S  in  B.  Edwards  Proc. 
Maroon  Negroes  20,  I  am  perfectly  with  you,  that  the  pin 
ought  not  to  receive  another  screw;  but  also  clear  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  relaxed. 

b.  Billiards.  A  stroke  by  which  a  twist  is  given 
to  the  cue-ball  by  striking  it  below  its  centre;  also, 
the  twist  resulting  from  this  stroke,  esp.  in  the 
phrase  to  put  on  screw. 

1849  H.  TURNER  Billiards  (title-page),  The  Side  Stroke — 
tbe  Screw— and  the  Double.  1856  PARDON  ('Capt.  Crawley ') 
Billiards  (1859)  17  The  Screw  or  Twist,  .is  made  by  striking 
your  ball  very  low,  with  a  sort  of  jerk.  1866  —  Billiard  Bk. 
iii.  38-9  The  High  Oblique  Screw.  The  effect  of  the  High 
Screw  is  to  cause  the  ball  to  jump  a  little,  and  to  twist  back 
on  reaching  the  Object-ball.  Ibid.  ix.  106  The  Slow-screw 
is  made  with  a  decided  twist,  your  ball  struck  low.  1873 
BENNETT  &  'CAVENDISH*  Billiards  190  Balls  thus  struck 
are  said  to  be  played  with  screw. 

C.  Cricket.  A  twist  imparted  to  the  ball  in  its 
delivery. 

1867  SELKIRK  Guide  to  Cricket  Ground  35  Screw,  a  twist 
put  upon  the  ball  by  the  bowler  to  make  it  vary  in  pace  and 
direction  after  the  pitch.  1891  W.  G.  GRACE  in  Outdoor 
Games  13  The  next  ball,  very  swift,  with  lots  of  screw  on, 
is  snicked  into  the  slips. 

d.  Rowing.  The  action  of  swinging  the  body 
from  one  side  to  the  other  during  the  stroke.  (Cf. 
SCREW  v.  1 6  a.) 

1875  W.  B.  WOODGATE  Oars  $  Sculls  viil.  64  For  the  fault 
which  causes  the  screw  may  be  his  own,  though  unconnected 
with  his  swing. 

12.  slang.  A  tonic,  a  (  pick-me-up '. 

1877  Five  Yrs.  Penal  Sen:  iii.  232  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  every  morning  a  *  screw '  in  the  shape  of  a  little  dose 
of  bitters  to  correct  the  effects  of  the  last  evening's  festivities. 

13.  The  state  of  being  twisted  awry ;  a  contortion 
(of  the  body  or  features). 

1708  Hickelty  Pickelty  in  Ashton  Sac.  Life  Q.  Anne  I. 
140  The  nice  Management  of  his  Italian  SnulT  box,  and  the 
affected  Screw  of  his  Body,  makes  up  a  great  Part  of  his 
Conversation.  1828  Lights  fy  Shades  I.  195  You  are  all  in 
a  screw :  every  limb  is  disjointed  :  you  lisp  and  you  smile. 
1848  DICKENS  Dombey  i,  Running  up  to  hir.i  with  a  kind  of 
screw  in  her  face  and  carriage,  expressive  of  suppressed 
emotion. 

14.  A  small  portion  (of  a  commodity)  wrapped 
up  in  a  twist  or  cornet  of  paper;  esp.  a  penny 
packet  (of  tobacco) ;  also,  a  wrapper  of  this  kind. 

1836  DICKENS  Skt  Boz,  Tuggses  at  Rawsgaie,  The  poison- 
ous voice  of  envy  distinctly  asserted  that  he.  .retailed. . 
tobacco  by  the  screw,  and  butter  by  the  pat.  1839 '  J.  FUME  ' 
Paper  on  Tobacco  114  A  penny  paper  of  tobacco  is  in  London 
termed  a  screw.  2844  DICKENS  Martin  Chuz.  xxxvi,  A 
knife,  some  butter,  a  screw  of  salt.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
Fair  Ivii,  A  half  penny- worth  of  snuff  in  a  cornet  or  '  screw ' 
of  paper.  1893  Miss  F.  M.  PEARD  Swing  of  Pendulum  i, 
Followed  by  children  shyly  inviting  him  to  buy  paper  screws, 
containing  each  four  or  five  strawberries. 

15.  One  who  forces  down  (prices)  by  haggling ; 
a  stingy,  miserly  person. 


1833  FHITH  Autobiog.  (1888)  III.  iii.  46  Aunt  i*  just  as 
great  a  screw  as  ever.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  viij, 
They  both  agreed  in  calling  him  an  old  screw;  which  means 
a  very  stingy,  avaricious  person.  1893  C.  G.  LKLANU  Mem. 
II.  2n  He  and  his  wife  had  the  reputation  of  being  fearful 

16.  'U.  S.  College  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1851  B.  H.  HALL  College  Words  265  In  some  American 
colleges,  an. .unnecessarily  minute,  and  annoying  examina- 
tion of  a  student  by  an  instructor  is  called  a  screw  The  in- 
structor is  often  designated  by  the  same  name.  An  imperfect 
recitation  is  sometimes  thus  denominated.  76 id.,  Passing 
such  an  examination  is  often  denominated  taking  a  screw, 

III.  Senses  of  obscure  origin. 

17.  A  horse  not  perfectly  sound;  also  transf.^  a 
cow  not  perfectly  healthy. 

Perh.  originally  a  race-horse  that  can  be  made  to  obtain  a 
place  by  '  screwing  '  on  the  part  of  the  jockey. 

1821  Sporting  ^fag.  VIII.  262  The  farrier,  .pronounced 
her  'a  most  complete  screw'.  1847  fHustr.  Lond.  A"t'7f.v 
2  Oct.  219/2  Mr  Drinkald  [won!  the  Chester  Cup,  with  an 
old  screw.  1859  MEREDITH  R.  Ftverel  xviii,  'Doctor1, 
replied  Sir  Austin,  'if  you  had  a  pure-blood  Arab  barb 
would  you  cross  him  with  a  screw?'  1864  Hotten's  Sla>ig 
Diet.  (1865),  Screw,  an  unsound,  or  broken-down  horse,  that 
requires  both  whip  and  spur  to  get  him  along.  1891  Law 
Thites  XC.  395/1  Defendant  bought  the  cow  in  question 
and  a  smaller  one,,  .remarking  that  they  were  both  screws. 
1893  CHESSEY  Letters  III.  n.  xxi.  12  Lionel  was  mounted 
on  an  obvious  screw,  but  in  good  going  condition. 

18.  slang.  Salary,  wages. 

1864  Hottcns  Slang  Diet.)  Scre'i',  salary  or  wages.  1884 
HUNTER  £  WHYTE  My  Ducats  xxviii.  (1885)  453,  I  said  it 
was  in  payment  of  my  screw— my  salary,  I  mean.  1894 
DOYLE  Sherlock  Holmes  58  The  screw  was  a  pound  a  week. 

IV.  at t  rib.  and  Comb. 

19.  Simple  attrib.    a.  with  the  meaning  '  of  or 
belonging  to  a  screw',  as  screw-arbor,  -curves-head^ 
-hole^  motion,  -worm. 

1777  RAMSDEN  Descr.  Engine  i  A  Circle  of  Brass  being 
fixed  on  the  "Screw  Arbor.  1856  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.t  Ma/i. 
P kilos.  247  The  drawing  of  a  ""screw-curve.  1688  HOLMI-; 
Armoury  nr.  436/1  A  Key  for  a  'Screw  Head.  1835  SIK  J. 
Ross  N.-iy.  Passage\\\.  52  The  'screw  holes  in  the  (launches. 
1852  SEIUEL  Organ  63  There  is  upon  every  key  a  'screw- 
worm  and  brass  wire. 

l>.  with  the  meaning,  'of  or  pertaining  to  a  screw- 
propeller',  as  screw-blade,  -post,  -shafting. 

1844  Proc.  histit.  Civ.  Engin.  III.  77  The  *screw  blades. 

1882   OGILVIE,  *  Screw-post,   the   inner   stern-post  through 

'    which  the  shaft  of  a  screw  propeller  passes.    1886  Pall  Mall 

Gaz.  5  Aug.  7/2  A  warship,  .with  all  her  armour  in  its  place, 

her  ''screw-shafting  and  propeller  fitted. 

c.  with  the  meaning  (  fitted  with,  or  driven  by 
means  of,  a  screw-propeller',  as  screw  bocit^  ship, 
steamer ,  steatnskip^  vessel ,  also  screw  Jleet^  a  fleet 
of  screw-vessels. 

1848  WOODCROI-T  Steam  Navig.  91  The  screw  boat,  the 
Francis  B.  Ogden.  Ibid.  101  The  first  screw  steamer,  the 
Ericsson.  1850  E.  P.  HALSTED  Screw-fleet  of  Navy  In  trod. 
4  These  trials.,  caused  their  Lordships  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  our  present  Screw  Fleet,  by  ordering  the  construction  of 
'  Screw  ships  ' . .  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  vessels.  Ibid. 
ii.  12  Screw-frigates.  Ibid.  14  Screw-corvettes.  1852  J. 
BOURNE  Screw  Propeller  x.  216  H.M.S. '  Amphion  ',  the  first 
screw  vessel  constructed  in  this  country.  1854  F.  MORESBY 
Two  Admirals  (1909)  158  The  ability  of  the  screw  fleet  to 
hold  the  Russian  ships  in  check.  1861  MURRAY Ship-buijd- 
ing  132/2  Results  of  Trials  made  in  her  Majesty's  Screw-ships. 
IW&Etuycl,  Brit.  XX 1. 825/2  Screw  steamship  propulsion. 

d.  Used  in  names  of  appliances  operated  by  or 
working   upon   a    screw,   as   screw-borer >  -brake^ 
candlestick,  -clamp,   -collar,   -elevator,  -feed,  gill, 
lever,  lifting  jack,  -pad,  -valve,  -ventilator. 

1766  Complete  Fanner  s.  v.  Borer,  *" Screw-borer,  an  in- 
strument, .for  searching  or  exploring  the  nature  of  any  soil. 
1871  Z.  COLBUKN  Locomotive  Engin.  xxv.  268/2  A  *screw- 
brake  is  applied  to  the  engine.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
315  *Screw  Candlestick,  with  double  sockets..;  by  the  help 
of  the  Screws  the  sockets  are  raised  or  lowered  according  to 
pleasure.  18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mech.  302  These  gallics 
are  attached  to  the  four  sides  of  the  central  axis  of  the  prism 
by  the  *screw-clamps.  1854  PEREIRA  Lect.  Polar.  Light 
301  By  means  of  a  *screw-collar  he  managed  to  vary  the 
distance  between  the  first  and  second  compound  lens.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  *Scrnv  Elevator.  1874  RAY- 
MOND 6//r  Rep.  Mines  512  In  place  of  the  *screw-feed.  .a 
new  hydraulic  feed  has  been  tried  with  success.  1853 
URB  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  4)  I.  765  Thus  constructed  the  '*screw 
gill*  continues  to  be  the  most  esteemed  in  principle.  1884 
W.  S.  B.  MCL,AKEN  Spinning  \.  §  65.  62  Screw  gill  boxes. 
1801  Encycl.  Brtt.  Suppl.  II.  796/2  s.  v.  Weaving,  The 


with  a  *screw-pad  over  the  extremity  of  the  wounded  artery. 
1850  FOWNES  Eletn.  Chem.  (ed,  3)  159  Furnished  with  a 
*screw-valve  of  peculiar  construction. 

20.  Objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  screw-chasing, 
-cutter,  -cutting,  -maker,  -making,  -manufacturer, 
-slotting',  instrumental,  as  screw-driven,-propelledt 
-torn  adjs. ;  parasynthetic,  as  screw-stoppered ', 
threaded  adjs. 

1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  *Screw  Chasing,  the 
cutting,  .of  screw  threads  in  the  lathe  by  means  of  chasing 
tools.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  II.  605  The  temporary 
*screw-cutter  possesses  the  same  interval  or  thread  as  before. 
1909  Daily  Chron.  2  Feb.  9/7  Wanted.  .Engineer. — Good 
general  turner  and  screw  cutter.  183*  BABBAGE  Econ. 
Manuf.y\.  82  *Screw-cutting.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning 
II.  580  The  screw-cutting  lathe.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf. 
Metal  I.  209  A  Staffordshire  *screw-maker.  1747  Gen.  Descr. 
Trades  21  *  Screw-  making  is  also  a  Branch  by  itself.  1841 
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SCREW. 

Penny  Cycl,  XXI.  109/1  In  the  infancy  of  screw-making  tlic 
thread  was  formed  with  a  file.  1853  UBE  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  4)  1 1. 
588  The  screw-making  machine.  1848  WOODCROFT  Steam 
Navig.  101  The  New  Jersey  was  the  first  *screw-propelled 
vessel  practically  used  in  America.  1888  Lockwood's  Diet. 
Meek.  Engin.,  *Scr<m>  Slotting,  the  slotting  of  the  grooves 
in  the  heads  of  cheese-headed  and  button-headed  screws. 
1891  Daily  News  i  Dec.  7/4  Two  tin  gallon  cans,  *screw- 
stoppered,  full  of  naphtha.  1907  HODGES  Eletit.  Photogr. 
29  Never,  .use  screw-stoppered  beer  or  other  bottles.  1865 
in  Abridgtn.  Specif.  I'ataits,  Nails  (1873)  291  *Scre\v- 
threaded  bolts,  1897  KIPLING  Capt.  Ccur.  vii.  143  The  little 
schooner  staggered . .  in  a  rush  of  *screw-torn  water,  as  a 
liner's  stern  vanished  in  the  fog. 

21.  Similative,  as  in  screw-twist ;  screw-like, 
-shaped  adjs.  ;  screw-wise  adv. ;  also  quasi-adj. 
with  the  meaning  '  spiral ',  as  in  screw  gut,  gutter, 
motion,  stair,  stair-case. 

1681  GREW  Miisxurn  I.  §  v.  i.  99  The  *Skrew-Gut  of  the 
Raja.. winds  between  parallel  lines  like  a  Screw  or  Stair- 
case. 1833  LOUDON  Encycl.  Arjiit.  §  738  The  water  might 


parts  of  the  Seed  Vessel.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  754/2 
Screw-like  or  helical  motion.  1882  MINCIIIN  Unipl.  Kitic- 
matins  244  *Screw  Motion  of  a  Liquid.  1760  J.  LEE/«/>W. 
Bat.  i.  xiii.  (1776)  34  The  Figure  of  the  Filaments  is  either 
..Spiral,  "Skrew-shaped,  as  in  Hirtella  [etc.].  1867  N. 
MACLEOD  Starling  II.  x.  116  He.. lived  in  a  very  small 
house,  above  bis  shop,  which  was  reached  by  a  *screw  stair. 
1786  MACKEHZInZwfllfXrNaS;  §  6A"screwstair-case.  1894 
K.  BRIDGES  Nero  II.  m.  ii.  1234  Very  few  Are  what  they 
show  the  world  :  there's  a  'screw-twist  In  every  mind.  1687 
A.  LOVELL  tr.  Tlievenofs  Trav.  in.  46  Fasten  to  each  of  the 
two  pieces  that  are  to  enter  into  one  another,  some  Iron, 
Copper,  or  Silver  wire,  turned  *Screw-wise. 

b.  Similative  (quasi-a^r.),  as  in  screw-shell,  snail, 
-turbo,  applied  to  various  gasteropods  with  slender 
spiral  shells. 

1731  MEDLEY  Kolben's  Cafe  C.  Hope  II.  212  There  is  a 
Sort  of  Water-Snails  at  the  Cape,  which  the  Europeans  there 
call  Screw-Snails.  1753  Chambers1  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Turbo,  the 
Screw-Shell. .  .5.  The  screw-Turbo,  with  variegated  lines 
and  spots.  1819  TURTON  Conchol.  Diet.  62  Helix  Terebra. 
Screw  Snail-shell.  Hid.  95  Murcx  Cyrinus.  Screw  Rock- 
shell.  Ibid.  165  Stroittbus.  Screw-shell.  Ibid.  216  Turbo 
Terebra.  SctewTurban.  1859-62  SIR  J.  RICHARDSON,  etc. 
Jlfus.  Nat.  Hist.  (1868)  II.  339  The  family  of  Turret  or 
Screw  shells  ( Turritcllidst), 

22.  Special  combinations:  screw-alley,  -area 
(see  quots.) ;  screw  auger,  an  auger  with  a  spiral 
shank;  screw-barrel sb.  (see quot.  1888) ;  screw- 
barrel  a.,  (a]  of  a  fire-arm,  having  a  screwed  barrel 
(see  SCREWED///,  a.  5  b)  ;  also  ellipt,  as  sb.  a  fire- 
arm with  a  screwed  barrel ;  (b)  Mech.  see  quot. 
1888;  screw  battery,  a  battery  composed  of 
screw-guns  (see  screw-gun  a) ;  screw-bell  (see 
quot.) ;  screw-blank,  the  piece  of  metal  upon 
which  a  thread  or  worm  is  to  be  cut  to  form  a 
screw;  screw  board  (see  quot.);  screw-bolt, 
a  bolt  with  a  thread  or  worm  at  the  end  to  be 
secured  by  means  of  a  screw-nut;  hence  screw- 
bolt  v.,  trans.,  to  fasten  with  a  screw-bolt ;  hence 
screw-bolting  vbl.  sb.,  the  use  of  screw-bolts; 
screw-box,  t  (a}  =  NUT  rf.l  u  ;  (b*)  a  tool  for 
cutting  the  thread  on  a  wooden  screw;  sorew-cap 
(see  quot.) ;  screw-chuck,  a  variety  of  lathe-chuck 
(see  quot.);  screw-coupling  (see  quot.) ;  screw- 
cut  a.,  fashioned  as  a  screw,  furnished  with  a  screw- 
thread;  screw-die  =  DIE  sl>.1  6  a;  screw-dock 
l/.S.,  a  dock  in  which  the  cradle  is  raised  by  screws  ; 
screw-dog,  a  clamp  adjustable  by  a  screw,  to  hold 
timber  while  being  sawn  ;  screw-dollar  17.  S.,  '  a 
medallion  of  which  the  obverse  and  reverse  may  be 
screwed  together  to  form  a  box '  (Cent.  Diet.  1891)  ; 
screw-drill,  a  drill  with  a  spiral  shank;  screw 
engine,  (a)  a  machine  for  raising  water  by  means 
of  a  screw,  a  water-screw;  (*)  a  steam-engine 
adapted  to  drive  a  screw-propeller;  screw-eye, 
(a)  a  screw  having  a  loop  or  eye  for  its  head  ;  (b) 
'  a  long  screw  with  a  handle,  used  in  theatres  by 
stage  carpenters  in  securing  scenes'  (Cent.  Diet.}; 
screw-eyed  a. ,  having  the  eyes  screwed  up ;  sere w- 
flsh  fU.S.,  'fish  packed  under  a  screw  press' 
(Cent.  Diet.};  screw  forging,  a  screw-blank  of 
forged  iron ;  screw-gear,  gear  consisting  of  an 
endless  screw  and  a  toothed  wheel ;  screw-grip 
(action),  see  qnot.  and  GRIP  sb.1  5 ;  screw-gun, 
see  quot.  1877-81;  screw-hook,  (a)  see  quot. 
1688;  (b)  see  quot.  1875;  (f)  a  small  hook,  usually 
of  brass,  with  a  screwed  shank  to  screw  into  wood- 
work; screw-jack  =  TACK^.I  IO;  screw-joint,  (a) 
JHcch.,  a  joint  formed  by  screwing  together  the 
ends  of  piping,  etc. ;  (/>)  Anat.,  a  joint  in  which 
there  is  a  slight  lateral  sliding  of  one  bone  upon 
the  other;  screw-key,  (a)  =  screw-wrench;  (K) 
a  key  furnished  with  a  thread  or  worm;  screw- 
line  Bot.  (see  quot.) ;  screw-lock,  one  operated 
by  turning  a  wormed  key  on  a  similarly  wormed 
pin  ;  screw-machine,  (a)  a  machine  operated  by 
a  screw ;  (b}  a  machine  for  making  screws  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  1875);  (c)  see  quot.  1884;  screw- 
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mandrel,  a  screw-cutting  mandrel  having  on  its 
spindle  screws  of  various  sizes  and  pitches;  screw 
medal  U.  S.- sc rew-dollar  (Cent.  Diet.);  screw 
micrometer  (see  MICUOMETEK  2);  screw  mill,  a 
mill  for  driving  screw-cutting  machinery ;  screw- 
moulding,  (a)  the  moulding  of  screws  in  sand  for 
casting;  (*)  the  forming  of  screws  in  metal  collars, 
caps,  etc.  (Cent.  Diet.} ;  t  screw  mouth,  an  ill- 
shaped  mouth  ;  screw-nail,  a  screw  or  wood-screw 
(see  sense  3) ;  screw  nut  =  NUT  j<5.l  n  ;  •)•  screw 
pelican  Dentistry  (see  quot.) ;  screw  pile,  a 
foundation  pile  with  a  screw  at  its  lower  end  adapted 
for  screwing  instead  of  driving ;  hence  screw-pile, 
-piled  adjs.,  built  upon  screw  piles  ;  screw-plate, 
a  hardened  steel  plate  for  cutting  the  threads  of 
small  screws  by  means  of  a  series  of  drilled  and 
tapped  holes  of  various  diameters ;  Screw  Plot 
Hist.,  an  imaginary  plot  to  destroy  the  Queen  and 
the  Court  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1710,  by  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  the  iron  bolts  from  the  timbers 

1  of  the  roof  of  St.  Paul's  in  order  to  cause  its  fall ; 
screw-press,  a  machine  in  which  pressure  is  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  screw;  screw  propeller  (see 
PKOPELLEB  3)  ;  screw-pump,  an  ARCHIMEDEAN 
screw;  f  screw  range,  ?  a  cooking  range  with  screw 
adjustment  for  the  grate ;  screw-rasp,  a  kind  of 

i  file  (see  quot.) ;  screw  rod,  a  binding  or  connect- 
ing rod  with  a  screw  and  nut  at  one  or  both  ends 

:  (Cent. Diet.};  f  screw-rope,  ?a  rope  for  use  with 
someform  of  screw-jack ;  screw-rudder(seequot); 
screw  shackle  (joint),  a  variety  of  coupling  joint ; 
screw-shaft,  (a}  a  shaft  having  a  screw-thread  cut 
upon  it;  (b}  see  quot.  1869;  screw  spanner  = 
screw-wrench ;  screw-spike  (see  quot.)  ;  screw 
stock  =  DIE  sb.^  6  a ;  screw-stone,  a  stone  con- 
taining the  hollow  cast  of  an  encrinite  (=  pulley •- 
stone,  PULLET  sb.^  5)  ;  screw-tap,  (a)  a  screw  ol 
hardened  steel  used  for  cutting  an  internal  or  female 
screw ;  (£)  a  draw-tap  with  a  screw-down  plug ; 
screw-thread,  the  spiral  ridge  of  a  screw  ;  also, 
one  complete  turn  of  its  thread  regarded  as  a  por- 
tion of  a  unit  of  length  of  the  axis  of  the  screw ; 
screw  tool,  a  lathe-tool  for  cutting  screws ;  screw- 
tool  cutter  (seequot.);  screw-turn  (dial.},-  turner, 
a  screwdriver;  f  screw- ways  adv.,  in  a  spiral  or 
twisted  direction;  screw- well  (see quot.);  screw- 
wheel,  the  toothed  wheel  associated  witli  the  end- 
less screw  in  screw-gearing ;  screw-wire,  a  cable- 
twisted  wire  used  to  fasten  the  soles  of  boots  to  the 
uppers  (Cent.  Diet.};  screw- wise  adv.,  after  the 
manner  of  a  screw,  spirally;  screw-worm,  (a)  see 
qnot.  a  1 892 ;  (b)  the  larva  of  certain  American  flesh- 
flies  ;  screw- worm  chuck  =  screw-chuck ;  screw- 
wrench,  a  wrench  or  spanner  adapted  to  fit  over 
or  grasp  the  heads  of  screw-bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  and 
turn  them.  Also  SCREW-CUT,  -CUTTER,  -CUTTING, 
SCREWDRIVER,  SCREW-PIN. 

1866  Chcunb.  Encycl.  VIII.  685/2  In  screw-steamers,,  .a 
tunnel,  known  as  the  *screw-alley,  has  to  be  kept  open  for 
the  shaft  of  the  screw  from  the  engine-room  to  the  stern. 
1888  Lcckwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  *Scmv  A  rea  in  a  pro- 
peller is  the  area  of  the  circle  described  by  the  tips  of  the 
blades.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonatlian  III.  149  They  were  at 
work,  .with  broad  axes  and *screw  augers.  1742  Pkil.  Trans. 
XLII.  173  A  short  "Screw-barrel  Pistol.  1753  HANWAY 
Ttav.  (1762)  I.  III.  xl.  179  Being  ignorant  also  how  to  use  the 
screw-barrels,  he  offered  to  return  them.  1888  Lock-wood's 
Diet.  Mech.  Eiigin.,  Screw  Barrel,  a  chain  barrel  having  a 
continuous  spiral  groove  cut  around  its  periphery  to  receive 
the  links  edgeways.  1877-81  VOYLE&  STEVENSON  jl////"/.  Diet. 
Suppl.  26/2  The  *screw  battery  did  excellent  service  in  the 
last  Afghan  war.  1881  RAYMOND  filiningGloss,,  *  Screw-bell, 
a  recovering  tool  in  deep  boring,  ending  below  in  a  hollow 
screw-threaded  cone.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Alanuf.  Metal  II. 
1 47  The  *screw-blank  being  exactly  turned  in  the  lathe  to  the 
thickness  and  length  required.  1887  Archit.  Publ.  Soc. 
Dict.f  *Screw  board,  or  Side  board,  the  vertical  board  at 
the  side  of  a  carpenter's  bench  pierced  with  holes.. which 
admit  of  pins  for  holding  up  the  object  to  be  planed  [etc.]. 
1793  S.M EATON  Edystone  L.  §  42  The.  .fastening  of  the  out- 
side uprights  to  the  solid,  by  means  of  Jag-bolts,  or  *screw- 
bolts.  1795  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  376  Two 
loops. .are  *screw-bolted  to  the  ends  of  them.  1869  SIR  Ii. 
REED  ShipbuiUl.  xxi.  475  *Screw-bolting  has  been  almost 
universally  adopted  in  the  French  iron-clads.  1677  MOXON 
Meek.  Exerc.  i.  5  The  Nut  or  'Screw-Box  hath  also  a 
Square  Worm.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  II.  593  The 
instrument  which  is  commonly  employed  for  making  long 
screws  in  the  soft  woods,namely,thescrewbox.  I875KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.,  *  Screw-cap,  i.  A  cover  to  protect  or  conceal  the 
head  of  a  screw.  2.  A  cover  for  a  fruit-jar.  1895  Mod.  Steam 
ltn%.  87  The  *screw-chuck . .  shows  on  its  rignt  side  a  flat 
circular  surface,  from  the  centre  of  which  projects  a  large, 
coarse,  conical  screw  for  holding  firmly  any  large  piece  of 
wooden  work.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *Screiu-co:tpling, 
(a)  a  device  for  joining  the  ends  of  two  vertical  rods  or 
chains  and  giving  them  any  desired  degree  of  tension  ;  (£) 
a  screw-socket  for  uniting  pipes  or  rods.  1794  Rigging  ff 
Seamanship  X  2  b,  Cylindrical  pieces  of  wood  or  iron, 
*screw-cut  at  one  end.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning\\.  5Q3 
On  cutting  external  screws,  with  *screw  dies.  1864 
WEBSTER,  *Screiv-dock.  186?  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  \ 
f/ritfiron..  .The  Americans  also  use  for  a  similar  purpose  an  j 
apparatus  called  a  screw-dock.  2869  R.VN^INE  jlaehiiu  #t  j 
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Hand-tools  PI.  Q  16,  4  The  carriages  to  support  the  ends  of 
the  timber  are  furnished  with  adjustable  *screw-dogs.  1869 
C.  KNIGHT  Mechanician  126  A  Screw-drill . .  is  advantageous 


into  two  great  classes— geared  screw  engines  and  direct-act- 
ing screw  engines.  1873  A  l>ridgm.  Specif.  Patents^  .Va//j,etc. 
332  *Screw-eyes,  adapted  for  holding  stair  rods  [etc.l.  1810 
t-,,/ j.-j  r-_ //-•--¥  __OTI__  j i  _!-._, 


or  cylindrical  rod  iron.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech,,*Screw- 
gear.  1908  Westw.  Gaz.  14  May  4/2  The  commutator  is 
driven  by  screw-gear  from  the  magneto  driving  shaft.  1897 
Encycl.  Sport  \.  498/2  [Guns]  The  "Screw  Grip  Action.  ..The 
barrels.. are  held  down,  first  Uy  the  ordinary  Purdey  bolt 
system  operated  by  a  vertical  shaft . .  ;  this  shaft  carries  upon 
it  the  '  screw  grip',  .working  in  a  square-threaded  screw  cut 
in.. the  breech.  1877-81  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Did. 
Suppl.  26/1  To  be  added  to  the  list  of  M.  T.  guns  is  the  *screw 
gun,  which  takes  in  two,  being  fastened  together  by  a  screw, 
hence  its  name.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  m.  xvi.  (Roxb.JB?/! 
Two  'screw  hookes  (or  Boate  hookes  with  screws).  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Screw-hook  (Surgical),  an  instrument 
for  withdrawing  foreign  bodies  from  the  ear  or  nostrils. 
1719  DE  \?ov.Crusoe  iv.  (Globe)  54  In  the  Carpenter's  Stores 
I  found. .agreat*Skrew-Jack.  1846  HOLTZAI'FFEL  Turning 
II.  680  Cast-iron  water-pipes  with  "screw  joints.  iSSzSyd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Cochlearthrosis..  .Screw  joint.  1850  OGILVIE, 
*Screw  wrench  or  key.  1852  SEIDKL  Organ.  28  The  screw- 
key. .is  an  invention  of  our  own  time.  185510  Abridgiit. 
Specif.  Patents*  Locks  (1873)  134  A  screw  pin  (being  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  key,  which  is  a  screw-key)  is  fitted  to  the 
lock  plate.  1869  C.  KNIGHT  Mechanician  16  Screw  keys.. 
have  screwed  ends,  for  the  convenience  of  having  a  nut  to 


Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  108/2  The  ingenious  *screw-machine 
which  was  invented  by  Mr.  Hunter,  .consists  of  one  convex 
screw  which  works  in  the  interior  of  another  convex  screw. 
1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  115/2  Standard  Screw  MaCnme 
for  attaching  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes  with  screws  instead 
of  rivets.  1885  J.  B.  LENO  Boot  fy  Shocinaking  xxiii.  189. 
1680  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  xi.  199  Another  sort  of  Mandrel 
is  called  the*Screw-Mandrel.  1846  HOLTZAFHFKL  Turning 
II.  612  The  screw-mandrel  or  traversing  mandrel.  1798  S. 
SHAW  Staffordsh.  I.  109/1  The  brook.,  turned  a  corn  mill, 
which  was  converted  into  a  *screw  mill,  .about  1766.  1707 
Wks.C'tess  D'Atwisdjis)  374  She  would  not  change  her  fiat 
Nose  and  her  *skrew  Mouth  for  all  Gratiosa's  Beauty.  1660 
FULLER  Mixt  Contempt,  xxxiv.  51  *Screw-nai!es,  which  had 
holes  prepared  for  their  reception.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Mannf. 
Metal  I.  199  The  wood  screw,  or,  ns  it  is  sometimes  called 
..,  the  screw  nail.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  fy  Art  I. 
39  The  pin  by  which  the  spirals  of  a  *screw  nut  are  formed, 
is  called  a  tap.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  m.  435/1  A  *Screw 
Pelican,.,  a  kinde  of  pincers  to  draw  out  the.  .grinding  teeth 
withall.  1840  Civil  Engin.  $•  Arch,  friil.  III.  182/2  The 
foundation  of  the  building  is  formed  of  seven  "screw  piles. 
1893  KILLING  Many  Invent.  6  Dowse  was  in  charge  of  a 
*screw.pile  Light  called  the  Wurlee  Light.  1840  Civil 
Engin.  <$•  Arch.  Jrnl.  III.  181/2  The  *screw-piled  pillars. 
1677  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  i.  7  The  "Screw-plate  is  a  plate 
of  Steel,  .with  several  holes  in  it,  each  less  than  other.  1884 
F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  fy  Clockm.  232  Screw  a  piece  of  steel 
of  the  desired  size  in  an  ordinary  right-handed  screw  plate. 
1722  A.  BOYER  Hist,  Q.  Anne  480  Which  pretended  "Screw- 
Plot,  (as  it  was  afterwards  called)  many  of  the  Tories  .  .  were 
ready  enough  to  charge  upon  the  Whigs.  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  371/1  He  beareth  Gules,  a  Stationers,  or  Book- 
Binders  *Screw-press,  Or.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  II.  i. 
23  note^  The  device  on  its  title-page  of  the  press-man  at 
work  on  the  screw-press  of  the  day.  1839  *Screw  propeller 
(see  PROPELLER  3].  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  looter  42 
(The  water]  that  soaked  from  the  Bed  of  the  River.  .we 
conveyed  into  the  S.E.  Corner  for  the  *Screw-pump.  1798 
Times  28  June  4/1  The  very  neat  and  excellent  Household 
Furniture,  Plate,  China,  a  capital  *Screw  Range,  a  Copper, 
and  other  Effects.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  388/1  A  Flote, 
or  'Screw-Rasp,  .is  three  Square,  smooth  on  one  side,  and 
toothed  like  a  Saw  on  the  other  two.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen. 
VII  (1896)  118  Gynne  rope  with  an  hoke  of  iren.  .j,  *Skrew 
rope.  \&j*>£.mwt  Diet.  Mech.*  Screw-rudder  i  an  application 
of  the  screw  to  purposes  of  steering,  instead  of  a  rudder.  1882 
W.  J.  CHRISTY  Joints  102  'Screw  Shackle  Joint.  This..  is 
used  by  the  carpenter  with  tie-rods.  Ibid.  126  Coupling  Joint. 
.  .  Amongst  builders  it  usually  lakes  the  form  of  a  hinge, 
union,  screw  shackle  [etc.].  1852  J.  BOURNE  Screw  Propeller 
x.  216  The  bearings  of  the  *screw  shaft  are  of  cast  iron. 
1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  4)  I.  787  These  gills  are  supported 
and  traversed  by  their  extremities,  taken  into  the  threads 
of  two  screw  shafts.  1869  C.  KNIGHT  Mechanician  386 
The  screw-shafts  of  a  pair  of  engines  properly  include  the 
crank-shaft,  all  the  intermediate  shafts,  and  the  propeller- 
shaft.  Ibid.  120  *Screw  spanners  .  .  may  be  made  to  fit  nuts 
and  heads  of  several  different  diameters.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.t  *Scre?u-s#i&t';  a  round  spike  having  a  shallow 
screw-thread  cut  on  a  portion  of  its  stem.  It  is  driven  partly 
home  and  screwed  the  remaining  distance.  1846  HOLT- 


ZAPFFEL Turning  II.  605  These  *screw  stocks  were  found 
to  cut  very  rapidly.  1729  WOODWARD  Catal.  Eng.  Fossils 
u.  102  This  is  one  of  those  Bodies  that  are  call'd,  tho'  im- 


properly, *Screw-Stones.  From  a  Lead-Mine  near  Works- 
worth,  in  the  Peak,  Derbyshire.  1829  J.  PHILLIPS  Geot. 
Yorksh.  109  The  screw-stones  which  are  casts  in  the  central 
hollow  of  crinoidal  columns.  1677  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  ii. 
31  The  *screw-tap,  that  makes  the  Screw  in  the  Nut.  1869 
E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  14  Common  taps  do 
not  answer,  and  the  best  screw  taps..  must  be  used.  1812 
P.  NICHOLSON  Mech.  Exerc.  353  *Screw  Threads,  the  parts 
which  are  left  standing  between  the  spiral  grooves  of  the 
screw.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Cnem.  Technol.  (ed.  2) 
I.  271  The  rocking  motion  of  the  bars  is  accomplished  by 
what  is  vulgarly  called  a  drunken  screw-thread.  1817 
SCHELLEN  Spectrum  Anal.  §  25.  88  In  order  to  measure 
accurately  the  amount  of  motion  the  value  of  a  screw- 
thread  must  be  ascertained.  1812  P.  NICHOLSON  Mech. 
Extrc,  370  *Screw  Tools  are  employed  m  cutting  of  screw* 
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of  various  sizes  of  threads.  1846  HOI.TZAPFI-EL  Turning  II. 
591  The  cutter  [«:.  tap]  is  then  called  ;i  hob,  or  a  *screw-tool 
cutter.  1831  J,  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  208  So  that  a 
'screw-turner  will  only  operate  upon  the  screws  in  one 
direction.  1705  DERHAM  \r\Pkil.  Trans.  XXV.  2140  Which 
not  only  separateth  the  fibres  of  the  Iron . .  but  also  changeth 
their  situation  from  Longways  to  *Skrew-ways.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bit.)  *  Screw-well,  a  hollow  trunk  over  the  screw 
of  a  steamer,  for  allowing  the  propeller  to  be  disconnected 
and  lifted.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Ofcr.  Mech.  428  The  *screw- 
wheel  to  act  in  the  worm.  1731  MEDLEY  tr,  Kolberis  Cape 
G.  Hope  II.  126  The  horns  of  the  Hottentot  hart,  .run  up 
twisting,  *screw-wise,  to  about  half  their  length.  1884 
Leisure  Hour  Feb.  84/2  The  screw-pine,  .with  long  prickly 
leaves  set  screw-wise,  a  1892  G.  H.  KINGSLEV  Sport  fy 
Travel  v.  (1900)  120  Wherever  we  stopped  in  the  woods  we 
could  hear  the  queer  creaking  rasp  of  the  big  boring  grub 
which  theycall  the*screw-worm.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst,  filed, 
IV.  704  To  the  larva  of  the  latter  [Sarcophaga  Georgina]  the 
term  *  screw-worm '  has  been  applied.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet, 
Trade,  *  Screw-wrench,  a  turn-screw  ;  a  bed-wrench.  1866 
Chamb.  Kncycl.  VIII.  571/2  Screw-wrenck,  a  tool  used  for 
grasping  the  flat  sides  of  the  heads  of  large  screws. 

b.  Iii  names  of  plants, as  screw-bean,  -mezquit, 
-moss  (see  quots.) ;  screw-palm,  -pine,  any  of 
the  plants  belonging  to  the  N.O.  Pandanace&  (see 
quot.  1836) ;  also  attrib.  ;  screw-stem,  a  plant  of 
the  N.  American  genus  Bartonia  (or  Centaurelld] ; 
screw-tree  (see  quot.). 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  930/1  Prosopis  pulescens, . .  is  the  ^Screw- 
bean  or  *Screw  Mezquit  of  the  Americans,  .and  is  so  called 
from  the  screw-like  form  of  its  pods.  1869  C.  C.  PAKRY  in 
W.  A.  Bell  New  Tracks  N.^Amer.  II.  289  In  the_  river 
bottoms  we  meet  with  luxuriant  growths  of  mezquit  and 
'screw-bean'.  1817  PUKTON  Brit.  Plants  II.  540  Tortula. 
*Screw-nioss.  1867  J.  HOGG  ftlicrosc.  n.  i.  309  The  common 
or  Wall  Screw-moss.  1851  E.  FORBES  Veg.  World  i.  in  Art 
Jrnl,  lllnstr.  Catal.,  Hats,  made  of  the  leaves  of  *screw- 
palms.  1836  BUCKLAND  Gcol.  $  Min.  (1837)  I.  503  The 
Pandaneze,  or  *Screw-Pines.. abound  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago...Their  aspect  is  that  of  gigantic  Pine  apple  plants 
having  arborescent  stems.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  687 
Pandanacex. — The  Screw-pine  Order.  1873  USURY  Use/, 
Plants  India.  325  Pandanus  odoratissitnas.  ,.  Fragrant 
Screw-pine.  1902  A.  ALCOCK  \at.  in  Indian  Seas  58 
Scenery,  which  consists  chiefly  of  slimy  creeks  and  screw- 
pine  swamps.  1846-50  A.  WOOD  Class-l>k,  Bot.  454  Centaur- 
flla  autumnalh..  .*Screw-stem.  1756  P,  BROWNE  Jamaica 
330  The  *  Screw  Tree,  [Helicteres  Janiaiccnsis,  Jacq.]  This 
curious  shrub  is  very  frequent  in  the  low  gravelly  hills. 

Screw  (skr«),  sb?  Also  7,  9  scrow.  [Prob. 
of  Fr.  origin ;  cf.  F.  escrouelle  (Cotgr.),  now  Ar<?w- 
elley  of  the  same  meaning.]  A  small  crustacean  of 
either  of  the  genera  Gammarus  and  Nipkargns\ 
a  river-shrimp. 

1684  R.  SHJHALD  Scotia  niustr,  II.  vn.  x.  34  Squilla, 
nostratibus  the  Scrow.  1808  JAMIESON,  Scrow,  the  name 
given  most  commonly  to  the  minute  cancri  observed  in  pools 
and  springs,,  .also  occasionally  applied  to  some  of  the 
aquatic  larvae  of  flies  and  beetles.  1834  J.  WILSON  Let.  27 
June,  in  J.  Hamilton  Mem.  v.  (1859)  186  We  found  their 
interior  crammed  full  of  screws,  or  fresh-water  shrimps. 
1846  BKOCKETT  N.  C.  Words  (ed.  3),  Screws,  the  small 
shrimp-like  insect  found  in  fresh-water  pools.  1850  A.  WHITE 
List  Sfleciin.  Crustacea  Brit,  Alus.  52  Gam  warns  Jlitvia- 
tilis.  The  Freshwater  Screw.  1857  —  Brit.  Crustacea  182 
Ganiniara  locusta,  Common  Coast  Screw.  Ibid.  187  AY- 
fhargits  ff^wtft'jr. . .  The  Well  Screw. 

Screw  (skrw),  sb$  Orkney  and  Shell.  Also 
scroo,  skroo,  skrew  (see  E.D.D.).  [a.  Norw. 
skrite,  skruv,  ON.  skri'if.\  A  small  stack  (of  corn, 
hay  or  straw). 

1814  SHIRREFF  Agric.  Shetld.  155  Forty  LinHthgow  bolls 
are  sometimes  preserved  in  one  of  these  piles,  here  called 
beaks  or  screws.  1897  SIK  H.  MAXWELL  Afetn.  Months  46 
The  slender  ricks,  locally  called '  screws ' . .  shaped  like  pepper- 
castors. 

Screw  (skrw),  v.  Forms:  7  scrue,  (screue), 
skrue,  screwe,  7-8  skrew,  6-  screw,  [f.  SCREW 
sbl  Cf.  Du.  schroeven,  G.  schraubent  Icel.  skrtifat 
Sw.  skrufvat  Da.  s&rtte.'] 

I.  To  attach  with  a  screw  or  screws. 

1.  trans.  To   attach  with  an  inserted  screw  or 
screws ;  hence  fig.^  to  fix  firmly.     To  screw  down, 
up  \  to  close  and  secure  with  screws. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  \\.  ii.  44  Why  should  I  write  thisdownc, 
thats  riueted,  Screw'd  to  my  memorie.  1669  STURMV  ftlati* 
ner  s  Mag.  ii.  xvi.  93  The  best  way  to  hold  the  Quadrant . . 
is  to  skrew  it  with  a  Brass-Pin,  .to  a  Staff.  1669  in  Willis 
&  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  559  The  outward  dores  to 
have.. locks  to  them  well  scrued  on.  1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
II.  i.  ii.  25  If  while  our  backs  are  turned  an  unlucky  boy 
screws  a  piece  of  deal  upon  one  of  the  leaves  [of  a  table]. 
176*  Centl.  Mag.  Jan.  43  The  coffin  being  skrewed  down 
before  she  came.  1791  in  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents,  Fire- 
arms (1859)  I-  33  The  trigger  has  a  spring  screwed  to  the 
frame.  1815  J,  SMITH  Panorama.  Sci.  fy  Art  I.  30  A  square 
piece  of  wood, ..  being  firmly  screwed  to  the  under  side  of 
the  board.  1861  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  n.  vii.  183 
Think  of  being  screwed  down  in  a  coffin,  and  put  into  the 
cold  ground.  1885  J.  Ii.  LENO  Boot  <$•  Shoemaking  xxiii. 
189  The  boot,  instead  of  being  nailed  or  riveted,  is  by  this 
machine  really  screwed  together.  1885  Law  Rep.  15  Q.B.D. 
359  A  metal  cap  was  put  over  the  shaft  and  screwed  to  the 
bearer. 

II.  To  press,  strain ,  or  force  with  or  as  with  a  screw. 

2.  To  force,  press,  or  strain,  by  or  as  by  means  of 
a  screw ;  to  compress  or  hold  fast  in  or  as  in  a  vice. 
To  screw  up  \  to  tighten  by  turning  a  screw,  f  Also, 
to  torture  with  ( the  screws'. 

16x2  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  (1639)  7  This  Speculum  serveth 
to  screw  open  the  mouth . .  for  conveying  nourishment.  1620 
S'vetnam  Arrayncd  iv.  ii.  I  3,  You  haue  spoke  to  mutch 


alreadie,  you  danm'd  Rogue  But  weele  reward.. you  for't. 
Skrew  his  iawes.  1677  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  ii.  30  Screw 
the  shank. .in  the  Vice,  1680  Ibid.  xii.  208  And  screw  your 
Work  a  little  lightly  up  :  Then. .you  may  without  more  ado 
screw  up  your  Work  tight.  1820  KEATS  Hyperion  11.  25 
Cosus,  and  Gyges.  .Were.  .Dungeon'd.. and  all  their  limbs 
Lock'd  up  like  veins  of  metal,  crampt  and  screw'd.  1902 
Hf^iAjCK.  Bookbindingy\.  104  Screw  the  book  into  the  press. 
b.  transf.  To  screw  in,  up  :  to  compress  the 
waist  of  (a  person)  by  tight-lacing. 

1785  HOLCROFT  Talcs  of  Castle  (ed.  2)  I.  17  Ridiculous 
vanity  made  her  bear.. to  be  screwed  up  till  she  could 
scarcely  breathe.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  £>;/;«aiii,The  mistress 
of  a  school  —  not  of  a  seminary,  .where  young  ladies  for 
enormous  pay  might  be  screwed  out  of  health  and  into 
vanity.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Man  of  Many  Fr. 
(Colburn)  107  The  eldest  girl.. was  screwed  in,  and  poked 
out,  to  look  like  a  woman. 

3.  To  stretch  tight  by  turning  a  screw;  esp.  to 
increase  the  tension  or  pitch  (of  a  musical  string)  by 
winding  up  the  screws  or  keys.     Chiefly  with  up. 
Often  in  figurative  context. 

1652  BENLOWES  Theoph.  in.  xcviii,  Love,  to  high  Graces 
key  skrues  up  low  Natures  Strings.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr. 
Boccalini's  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  \.  xii  (1674)  15  They  break 
the  strings  by  scruing  them  up  too  high.  1679  DRYUEN 
Troilus  fy  Cr.  Pref,  b  i  b,  For  what  melody  can  be  made  on 
that  Instrument  all  whose  strings  are  screw'd  up  at  first  to 
their  utmost  stretch,  and  to  the  same  sound  ?  1760  STERNE 
Tr.  Shandy  in.  v,  Being  a  lover  of  such  kind  of  concord  as 
arises  from  two  such  instruments  being  put  in  exact  tune, 
— he  would  instantly  have  skrew'd  up  his  to  the  same  pitch. 
1864  TKNNYSON  Ay  Inter's  1*.  469  Screw  not  the  chord  too 
sharply  lest  it  snap. 

trans/.  1831  O.  W.  HOLMES  My  Aunt  3o_  They  pinched 
her  feet,  they  singed  her  hair,  They  screwed  it  up  with  pins. 

absol.  1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  n.  xii.  216  Agatho 
screwed  a  Note  above  Ela  when  he  Decreed,.. that  the 
Popes  Decrees  should  be  received  as  if  S.  Peters  mouth  had 
confirmed  them. 

b.  Jig.  With  object  a  person  or  his  attributes. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  \.  yii.  60  Lady.    We  faile?    But  screw 

your  courage  to  the  sticking  place,  And  wee'le  not  fayle. 
1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  ix,  438  [He]  occasion  gaue  For  me 
to  vse  my  wits  ;  which  to  their  height,  I  striu'd  to  skrew  vp. 
1617  FLETCHER  Valentinian  n.  i,  All  your  arts,  .screw  to  tn 
highest  i  For  my  main  piece  is  nowa-doing.  1646  QUAKLES 
Judgem,  ff  Mercy  \.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  69/1  Let's  skrue  our 
pamper'd  hearts  a  pitch  beyond  the  reach  of  dull-browd 
sorrow.  1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  xxr.  clxx,  The  Voice, 
though  scrued  to  appear  Divine,  seem'd  something  out  of 
tune  to  Her.  1672-5  COMBER  Comp.  Temple  Pref.  (1702)  6 
When  we  need  Variety  and  Novel  Expressions  to  skrew  us  up 
into  a  Devotion,  a  1677  [see  PEG  so.1  2  a].  1823  Examiner 
272/2  The  first  series  of  calculations  by  which  the  Bourbon 
government  was  screwed  up  to  undertake  this  awful. .busi- 
ness. 1840  TENNYSON  Vis.  Sin  iv.  vii,  Let  me  screw  thee 
up  a  peg:  Let  me  loose  thy  tongue  with  wine.  1868  M. 
PATTISON  Acadent.  Org.  v.  269  To  screw  up  their  exertions 
to  an  unnatural  pitch.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  v.  92,  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  screwing  my  courage,  .to  open  an  abscess, 
1886  STEVENSON  Dr.  Jekyll  x,  My  love  of  life  screwed  to 
the  topmost  peg. 

refl.  1841-44  EMERSON  Ess.  vii.  Prudence  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
loo  He.. must  screw  himself  up  to  resolution.  1858  S. 
BROOKS  Gord.  Knot  xlvi.  (1860)  348  Whether  Earnshaw 
screwed  himself  up  to  assent  to  the  terms  that  night,  or 
[etc.].  1868  C.  ROSSETTI  Let.  in  Life  Anne  Gilchrist  (1887) 
173, 1  am  not  certain  that  in  any  case  I  should  have  screwed 
myself  up  to  accept  it  [sc.  an  invitation],  as  I  am  shy 
amongst  strangers. 

c.  With  immaterial  object ;  esp.  to  stretch,  strain, 
force  the  meaning  of  (words). 

1628  PRYNNE  Censure  Mr.  Cozens  32  Those  Prayers  were 
published,  .in  the  very  infancy  of  Reformation,.. therefore 
our  Author  may  not  racke  and  scrue  them  to  our  Aged  and 
noone-tide  seasons  of  the  Gospell.  1640  HOWKLL  Dodonas 
Gr.  127  Matters  being  scrued  up  to  this  height,  a  1658 
CLEVELAND  Poems  (1659)  98  Since  then  the  Heroes  of  the 
pen  with  mee  Nere  scrue  the  sense  With  difference,  We 
all  agree,  agree.  1664  POWKR  Exp.  Philos,  i.  69  Let  us 
screw  our  Enquiry  a  little  further.  1698  CLARK  Scripture 
Jnstif.  Ep.,  I  have  not  first  taken  up  a  Notion  and  then 
screwed  and  wrested  Scripture  to  countenance  and  confirm 
it.  1807  JEFFERSON  /-»/'/.  (1830)  IV.  67  The  British  commis- 
sioners appear  to  have  screwed  every  article  [of  a  treaty]  as 
far  as  it  would  hear.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  213  Or,  rigidly 
screwing  up  right  into  wrong,  did  they  convert  a  legal  claim 
into  a  vexatious  extortion?  1802-12  BENTHAM  A"  ation.  Jndic. 
Evid.  (1827)  IV.  215  This  may  be  done,  .by  jurisprudential 
construction,  screwing  up  misdemeanours  into  felonies. 

d.  To  screiv  up :  to  raise  (a  payment,  rent,  etc.) 
to  an  exacting  or  extortionate  figure. 

1631  W.  BRADFORD  Hist.  Plymouth  Plant.  (1896)  357  He 
scrued  vp  bis  poore  old  father  in  laws  accounte  to  aboue 
aoo1'  and  brought  it  on  y*  general!  accounte.  1654  Nicholas 
Papers  (Camden)  II.  126  He  is  now  only  bussy  to  scrue  up 
his  pension  by  Lord  Percy, ..and  he  hath  gott  an  order  to 
be  this  day  paid  two  pounds.  1696  in  Home  Papers  (Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.,  1902)  270  When  wee  got  2  secretaries  the 
admission  of  Writers  was  scrued  up  to  800  merks.  1697 
VANBRUGH  /Esof  iv.  ii,  I  screw  up  their  rents  till  they  break 
and  runaway.  1725  SWIFT  D  rapier's  Let.  vii.  Wks.  I&24VII. 
40  The  rents  of  Ireland,.,  have  been  of  late  so  enormously 
raised  and  screwed  up.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  I.  vii,  While 
some  of  my  tenants  appear  to  pay  nominal  rents,  .others  are 
screwed  up  higher  than  any  man's  in  the  county.  1883 
Fortn.  Rev.WQv.  676  Screw  up  your  rents  as  your  neigh- 
bours are  doing. 

4.  To  operate  or  adjust  (an  instrument)  by  turn- 
ing its  screw. 

1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cider  n.  100  When  the  Press,  by  utmost 
Vigour  screw'd,  Has  drain'd  the  pulpous  Mass.  1795  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXXV.  140  Whilst  the  instrument  was  screwing 
to  its  focus.  1803  Afed.  yrnl.  X.  158  The  surgeon  always 
screws  the  tourniquet  till  he  suppresses  the  pulse  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb,  1837  BROWNING  Stratford  \,  i,  How 


that  man  taught  Tyranny.. To  ply  the  scourge  yet  screw 
the  gag  so  close  That  strangled  agony  bleeds  mute  to  death. 
1902  HASLUCK  Bookbinding  iv.  52  The  standing  press.. is 
screwed  down  tightly. 

5.  To  extort  by  pressure,     a.  To  force  or  draw 
out  (information,  a  secret,  the  truth,  etc.)  from  a 
person  by  moral  pressure ;  to  draw  out  by  close 
questioning  ;  to  force  the  admission  of. 

In  quot.  1715  lit.  to  force  out  by  applying  the  thumbscrew. 

1622  MABBB  tr.  A  If  man's  Guzman  (CAlf.  n.  65  A  certaine 
friend  of  his,.. told  him.. that  euery  one  might  scrue  what 
he  would  from  me,  and  draw  all  tho.se  secrets  from  me. 
1632  B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  i.  vii,  Int,  Hee  Will  screw  yuu 
out  a  Secret  from  a  Statist—.  Com.  So  easie,  as  some  Cobler 
wormes  a  Dog.  1650  STAPYLTON  Stradals  Low-C.  Wars  v. 
137  Was  any  of  his  Ministers  of  State  so  dull-brained,  .,to 
suffer  these  mysterious  parts  of  Government  to  be  scrued 
out  of  his  mouth  or  hands?  1699  W.  CLAGKTT  17  Serin.  370 
The  court  by  multiplying  questions  may  screw  out  the  truth 
at  last,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  xvi.  (1000)  II.  423  Upon 
what  was  screwed  out  of  these  two  persons,,  .six  or  seven 
gentlemen  of  quality,  were  clapt  up.  1794  SCOTT  Let.  5  Sept. 
in  Lock/iart,  He  tried  them  on  every  side,  and  screwed  out 
of  them  the  evidence  they  were  so  anxious  to  conceal.  1818 
—Rob  Roy  xix,  I  screwed  out  of  him  these  particulars. 

b.  To  force  or  exact  (money)  out  of  QI  from  (an 
unwilling  giver,  a  miserly  or  necessitous  person)  ; 
to  get  (something)  out  of  ;a  person)  by  pressure. 

1693  Humours  Ttnun  95  What  they  can  in  any  way  screw 
out  of  the  Necessitous.  1700  T.  BROWN'  Amusem.  127  Find- 
ing not  a  Penny  to  be  screw'd  out  of  the  Prig.  1718  OZKLL 
tr.  Tournefort's  Voy,  Levant  I.  128  They  made  a  thousand 
Scruples  before  they  would  let  us  see  them  [sc.  Alum  mines]; 
only  to  skrew  a  little  Mony  out  of  us.  1838  DICKKNS  .\Vt//. 
Nick,  viii,  They  held. .that  their  business,  .was  to  get  as 
much  from  every  boy  as  could  by  possibility  be  screwed  out 
of  him,  1878  SIMPSON  Sch.  Shaks*  I.  51  Cecil,  not  being 
able  to  screw  it  out  of  the  Queen,  had  to  pledge  his  own 
credit.  1882  Century  Mag.  XXIV.  785  The  rate  of  taxation 
is  simply  the  maximum  that  can  be  screwed  out  of  the  people. 

6.  To  put  compulsion  upon,  to  constrain,  oppress. 
a.  To  oppress  (a  person,  esp.  a  tenant)  with  ex- 
actions;  also  to  screw  down,  to  screw  out  cf,  to 
deprive  of  or  dispossess  of  by  extortion. 

1658  Whole  Duty  Man  ix.  (1687)  go  Landlords,  who.. 
rack  and  .skrew  them  beyond  the  worth  of  the  thing.  1792 
BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  80  The  system  of  laws  which,  .had 
screwed  the  Roman  Catholics  out  of  their  landed  property. 
1826  COBBETT  A* uralRides  (1885)  II.  191  In  order  to  see  how 
the  labourers  are  now  screwed  down,  look  at  the  following 
facts.  1838  Lett.  fr.  Madras  (1843)  225  They  are  so  screwed 
by  taxes,,  .that  they  never  have  a  farthing  in  hand.  1842 
LOVER  Handy  Andy  H,  'The  lord1  had  been  screwed  out 
of  a  good  sum  of  money  by  way  of  separate  maintenance. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxix,  He  quarrelled  with  his 
agents  and  screwed  his  tenants  by  letter. 

b.  To    force  (a  seller)   to   lower  his  price,  to 
1  beat  down'. 

1677  YARRANTON  Eng,  Improv.  178  The  severe  customs., 
that  some  of  the  greatest  Traders.. use  unto  some  of  their 
own  Trade,  by  scruing  and  pinching  them  in  such  things 
they  sell  them  in  their  necessity.  1745  De  foe^s  Eng. 
Tradesman  (1841)  I.  xix.  179  They  should  not  stand  and 
haggle  and  screw  the  shopkeeper  down.  1851  MAYHKW 
Land.  Labour  I.  294/2  They're  fairish  customers,  but  they 
often  screw  me.  1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  xii.  vii,  Why  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  already  bought — that  is,  paid  for.. .  Spend- 
quick  complains  that  Levy  screws  him. 

c.  To  examine  rigorously.     Obs.  exc.  in  U.  S. 
college  slang  (see  quot.  1851).     Also  absol. 

1626  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  v.  iii,  And  there  hee  sits  like 
an  old  worme  of  the  peace..,  screwing,  Examining,  and 
committing  the  poore  curres.  1639  N.  N.  tr.  Dit  Boscq's 
Compl.  Woman  Pref.,  They  examine  all  the  conceits,  they 
weigh  all  the  words,  they  scrue  all  the  syllables  [orig.  F.  Us 
esplnchent  toutes  Ics  syllabes}.  1851  15.  H.  HALL  College 
Words  265  Screw,  to  press  with  an  excessive  and  unneces- 
sarily minute  examination.  1851  O.  W.  HOLMES  Song  of 
'  Twenty-Hint '  10  At  last  the  day  is  ended,  The  tutor  screws 
no  more. 

7.  To  produce,  attain,  or  elicit  with  an  effort. 
Also  with  <?///,  ufa  or  complementary  phrase. 

1679  ALSOP  Melius  Inq.  u.  v.  325  All  that  can  possibly  be 
screwed  out  of  these  instances  of  Paternal  Authority  is  no 
more  than  this.  1814  Sporting  J\Iag.  XI..III.  47  One  of  our 
Place-mongers . .  To  serve  a  Premier  and  betray  the  Nation 
At  length  screwed  out  a  situation,  c  i8zp  S.  ROGERS  Italy, 
Bergamo  54  Screwing  a  smile  into  his  dinner  less  face. 
a  1848  O.  W.  HOLMES  Nnx  Fostc.  33  It's  a  vastly  pleasing 
prospect,  when  you're  screwing  out  a  laugh,  That  your  very 
next  year's  income  is  diminished  by  a  half.  1859  DARWIN 
Lifeff  Lett.  (1887)  II.  106  If  you  could  screw  time  to  send  me 
ever  so  brief  an  answer.  1869  J.  GREENWOOD  Seven  Curses 
Lond.  ix.  170  If  I  entrust  my  tailor  with  stuff  for  a  suit,  and 
it  afterwards  comes  to  my  knowledge  that  he  has  'screwed' 
an  extra  waistcoat  out  of  St.  1874  HELI'S  Soc.  Pressure  ii. 
32  Another  inventor  screws  light  out  of  coals.  1898  J.  B. 
WOLLOCOMBE  Morn  titt Eve  ii.  15  Glllard.  .saw  his  opponent 
in  front  of  him,  doing  his  utmost  to  screw  up  a  trot. 

8.  intr.   To  be  parsimonious. 

1849  THACKERAY  Let.  10  Apr.,  I  must  screw  and  save  in 
order  to  pay  off  the  money.  1855  —  Newcomes  xliv,  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  me  screwing?  No,  I  spend  my  money  like 
a  man. 

III.  To  turn  a  screw. 

9.  trans.  To  work  (a  screw  or  something  fashioned 
as  a  screw)  by  turning. 

1635  QUARLES  Embl.  i.  Invoc.,  Rowze  tbee,  my  soul,.. 
Skrue  up  the  heightned  pegs  Of  thy  Sublime  Theorboe 
foure  notes  higher.  1640  HOWELL  Dodona's  Gr.  23  He 
resolvd  to  governe  them  by  subalterne  Ministers,  who  it 
seems  scrud  up  the  pinnes  of  power  too  high.  1648  WILKINS 
Math.  Magic  i.  ix.  59  The  cnief  inconvenience  of  this  in- 
strument is,  that  tn  a  short  space  it  will  be  screwed  unto  its 
full  length.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  i  j  That  a  pin  be  screw'd 


SCREW. 

so  firm  and  hard,  that  though  it  has  a  convenient  head  to  it, 
yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  unscrew'd  by  the  lingers.  1680 
MOXON  Mech.  Ex  ere.  xii.  208  Screw  your  Pike  wider  or 
closer,  according  as  the  length  uf  your  Wcrk  requires.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  xxii.  (Roxb.)  273/1  The  Spanner. .is 
put  on  the  Nut  heads  and  so  to  screw  and  unscrew  them  at 
pleasure.  1856  Fantut^t  A  fag-  Nov.  396  A  series  of  posts 
driven  or  'screwed'  (with  Mitchell's  Archimedian  screw) 
into  the  ground.  1869  C.  KNIGHT  Mechanician  122  The 
simplest  mode.. consists  in  screwing  a  hard  steel  screwed 
plate  on  to  the  piece  to  be  made  into  a  screw.  1879  Casttlfs 
Techu.  Educ.  I.  34/2  Their  nuts  [may  be]  kept  tight  by  the 
simple  process  of  screwing  a  second  nut  down  home  on  the 
top  of  the  first, 

10.  To  insert  or  fix  one  thing  in,  into,  on,  to,  or 
upon  another  or  two  things  together  by  a  turning 
or  twisting  movement,  one  or  both  having  the  sur- 
face or  part  of  it  cut  into  a  screw  for  the  purpose. 

1612  WOOD  ALL  Snrg.  Klate^  Enema  Fumosum  (1639)  G  2, 
Put  the  pipe  prepared  into  the  fundament  ..with  the  first 
short  pipe  screwed  to  it.  Ibid,  G  2  b,  The  stopple  to  be 
screwed  upon  the  head  thereof.  1687  A,  LOVELL  tr.  There- 
tilths  Trav.  n.  79  These  trumpets  are  taken  in  two  at  the 
middle. . ;  when  they  have  a  mind  to  sound,  they  skrew  the 
two  parts  together.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xv.  (Roxb.) 
22/1  A  pockett  Inkhorne  with,  .the  penner  or  top  screwed 
on  it.  1774  MACKENZIE  Maritime  Surv.  28  Screw  the  Kail 
firm  in  the  Socket.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  xiii.  III. 
371  Mackay.  .ordered  all  his  bayonets  to  be  so  formed  that 
they  might  be  screwed  upon  the  barrel  without  stopping  it 
up.  1883  F.  CAMI-IN  Details  of  Mack.  xi.  159  The  bolt  is 
screwed  into  some  part  of  the  cast-iron  framework. 

\).  fig.  f(«)  To  implant  firmly  (a  notion)  by 
means  of  gradual  insinuation  ;  to  contrive  to  insert. 
Also  refl»  to  insinuate  oneself  by  degrees  (into  a 
person's  favour,  etc.).  Obs.  (d)  colloq.  To  have 
ones  head  screwed  on  right  or  the  right  way,  and 
similar  phrases,  implying  the  ability  to  use  one's 
brains  to  one's  own  advantage,  or  to  *  know  what 
one  is  about*.  To  screw  ones  head  on  tight t  to 
make  an  effort  to  prevent  its  being  *  turned*. 

1611  SPEED  f/ist.  Gt.  Brit.  vii.  xliv.  (1632)  414  That 
opinion  was  skrewed  deeper  into  their  fearefull  conceit  by  a 
cloud  appearing.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  iii.  n.  389 
Others  buy  titles,.. and  by  all  meanes  skrew  themselues 
into  ancient  families.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Alt'tnatts  Guzwati 
ifAlf.^  n.  339  Thus  by  little  and  little,  I  went  scruing  my 
selfe  into  his  seruice,  getting  more  ground  still  vpon  him. 
1634  SIK  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  160  Howbeit  a  while  after  they 
got  breath,  and  screwed  into  their  good  fauour  and  opinion 
King  Cazell.  1648  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  \.  ii.  5  111 
customs  being  not  knockt,  but  insensibly  scru'd  into  our 
Souls.  1674  Govt.  Tongue  ix.  157  No  discourse  can  be 
administred,  but.  .they  [sc.  Boasters]  will,  .sere win  here  and 
there  some  intimations  of  what  they  did  or  said.  1667 
DRVDEN  &  DK.  NEWCASTLE  Sir  M.  Mar-all  n.  ii,  You 
would  do  well  to  screw  yourself  into  her  father's  good 
opinion.  1680  C.  NESSE  Church  Hist.  4^7  He  trys  his 
skill  by  an  intrinsick  engine,  screwing  himself  into  the 
minds  of  Israel.  1816  SCOTT  Prov.  Antiq.  Scot,  194  He 
had  screwed  himself  into  the  partial  confidence  of  Laird 
Hour.  1855  BURN  Autobiog.  Beggar-boy  (1859)  95  I*  was 
true  I  had  a  small  quantity  of  brains,  but  the  fact  was,  my 
head  was  not  screwed  on  right  to  enable  me  to  turn  them  to 
my  advantage.  1897  M.  CREIGHTON  Let.  Life  &  Lett.  (1904) 
II.  vii.  235, 1  feel  it  necessary  to  screw  my  head  on  tight  and  go 
my  own  way  gently.  1900  Daily  News  12  Dec.  7/5  Eli/abet  Ii 
has,  to  use  a  slang  phrase, '  her  head  very  well  screwed  on  '. 

c.  intr.  in  passive  sense.  To  be  adapted  for  join- 
ing or  taking  apart  by  means  of  component  screws. 

1680  MOXON  A/ecJt.  Exerc.  xiv.  235  A  Brass  Coller  with  a 
Female  Screw  in  it,  to  screw  on  the  Mandrel.  1776  G. 
SEMITE  Building  in  Water  18  The  Rods  were  in  three 
Pieces,  .which  screwed  together  occasionally.  1791  GILPIN 
Forest  Scenery  n.  43  He  carried  with  him  a  gun,  which 
screwed  into  three  parts,  and  which  he  could  easily  conceal 
in  the  lining  of  his  coat.  1821  John  Bull  18  June  215/1 
The  head  [of  the  vessel]  screws  off  at  the  middle  of  the 
neck.  1881  F.  CAMPIN  Mech.  Engin.  iv.  53  The  face-plate 
which  screws  on  the  mandrils. 

d.  trans.  To  screw  out',  to  take  out  (a  screw) 
by  turning  ;  to  unscrew,    rare. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xviii.  (1632)  904  Euill 
opinions  once  fastened  in  mens  hearts,  hardly  can  be  screwed 
out  againe.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  109/1  An  apparatus 
for  screwing  the  patterns.. out  of  the  mould,  so  as  to  leave 
the  impression  of  the  thread  uninjured. 

11.  intr.  To  penetrate  as  a  screw ;  to  penetrate 
with  a  winding  course.     In  quots.  _/£•.,  to  worm 
one's  way. 

1614  C.  BROOKE  Ghost  Rich.  ///,  xxxix,  Proud  of  this 
Knowledge  I  scru'd  into  the  state,  And  of  that  Nature  got 
intelligence.  1627  P.  FLETCHER  Locusts  ii.  xxviii,  By  flat- 
tery They  [sc.  the  Jesuits]  worme  and  scrue  into  their  con- 
science. 1640  HOWELL  Dodonats  Gr.  80  They  have  a  way 
to  scrue  into  the  most  inmost  Closets  of  Princes.  164*  D. 
ROGERS  Naaman  447  To  scrue  and  dive  into  the  hearts  of 
men  by  degrees. 

IV.  To  move  in  a  twisting  direction. 

12.  trans.  To   twist  round,  esp.   to  twist  with 
violence  so  as  to  alter  the  shape.     To  screw  one's 
neck :  to  kill  by  wringing  the  neck.    To  screw  «/ : 
to  twist  (e.g.  a  piece  of  paper)  into  a  spiral  form. 

(11711  KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  173  The 
Pillars  on  which  arch'd  Heav'ns  rely,  Were  on  their  sev'ral 
Bases  screw'd  awry.  185*  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  viii,  They 
all  pinched  me  at  once(  and  in  a  dreadfully  expert  way : 
screwing  up  such  little  pieces  of  my  arms  that  I  could  hardly 
forbear  crying  out.  1869  '  WAT.  BRADWOOD  '  The  O.  V.  H. 
xxiv,  Jack  screwed  his  moustache,.. in  deep  deliberation. 
1872  Rontledge**  Every  Boy's  Ann.  Dec.  46/1  I'll  screw 
his  neck.  1888  F.  HUME  Madame  Midas  i.  ii,  I  wish 
you'd  screw  that  bird's  neck,  Slivers ;  he's  too  clever  by  half. 
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13.  To  twist  awry,  contort  (the  features,  body, 
mouth) ;   to  twist  (one's  head,  oneself)  round  in 
order  to  look  at  something. 

1599  B.  JONSON  AY.  Man  out  of  Hum.  \.  i,  Screw  your 
face  a  t'one  side  thus,  &  Protest.  1612  Two  Noble  K.  v.  i. 
117  The  aged  Crampe  Had  screw'd  bis  square  foote  round, 
The  Gout  had  knit  his  fingers  into  knots.  1635-56  COWLEY 
Davideis  in.  55  Sometimes  a  violent  laughter  scru'd  his  face. 
1645  QUARLES  Solomons  Recant,  ii.  Solil.  ii.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
II.  174/2  What  pleasure  is't,  to  skrue  An  Antick  face  and 
grimme.  1673  DRYDEN  Marr,  <J  la  Mode  iv.  iii,  Oh  how 
you'd.. scrue  your  Face  into  a  submissive  Smile,  a  1680 
S.  BUTLER  Characters  (1008)  134  He  is  always  giving  Aim 
to  State  Affairs,  and  believes  by  screwing  of  his  Body  he 
can  make  chem  shoot  which  Way  he  pleases.  1815  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  ii,  Some  grotesque  habits  of.  .screwing  his  visage, 
while  reciting  his  task,  made  poor  Sampson  the  ridicule  of 
all  his  school-companions.  1821  W.  IRVING  Sk.~Bk.  I.  74 
(Rip  van  Winkle)  The  self-important  man.. screwed  down 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  shook  his  head.  1837  DICKENS 
Pickiv.  ii,  Screwing  himself  round  to  catch  a  glimpse  in  the 
glass  of  the  waist  buttons.  1881  FENN  V tears  People  xlvi, 
Setting  his  teeth,  and  screwing  his  mahogany-brown  face 
into  a  state  of  rigid  determination.  1889  F.  COWPER  Capt. 
of  the  Wight  304  From  where  Ralph  stood,  by  screwing  his 
head  a  little  he  could  just  see  the  top  of  the  masts, 
Jig.  1647  C.  HARVEY  School  of  1 1  ear  t  Poems  (Grosart)  171 
An  heart.. That's.. screw'd  aside  with  stubborne  wilful- 
nesse,  Is  onely  fit  to  be  cast  forth. 

b.  70  screw  up  \  to  contract  the  surrounding 
parts  of  (the  mouth,  eyes). 

1743  FIELDING  Journey  fr.  this  World  \.  ii,  But  that  female 
spirit  screwing  up  her  mouth,  answered,  she  wondered  at 
the  curiosity  of  some  people.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xvi, 
Jo  screws  up  his  mouth  into  a  whistle.  1883  F.  M.  CRAW- 
FORD Dr.  Claudius  ii,  Mr.  Barker  screwed  up  his  eyes  and 
put  out  his  jaw. 

fc.  To  produce  (a  gesture)  by  contortions.  Obs. 

1635  QUARLES  Embl.  i.  x.  41  See  how  their  curved  bodies 
wreathe,  and  skrue  Such  antick  shapes  as  Proteus  never 
knew.  Ibid.  iv.  iii.  193  My  antick  knees  can  turne  upon 
the  hinges  Of  Complement,  and  skrue  a  thousand  Cringes. 

14.  To  propel  by  a  spiral  movement;  to  force  or 
squeeze  (one's  body)  by  a  tortuous  movement  into) 
through^  etc.  (a  comparatively  small  space). 

1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  vi.  §  2  (1643)  201  They  [springs]  do  (as 
it  were)  scrue  themselves  up  to  the  convenientest  place  of 
breaking  out.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  i.  2  A  Silk 
thred  [is]  twisted  and  screwed  through  a  small  hole.. and 
fastned  with  a  small  wooden  pin.  1690  C.  NESSE  Hist,  fy 
Myst.  O.  <y  N.  Test.  I.  109  If  the  subtle  serpent  can  but  see 
a  hole,  .he  will  easily  screw  in  his  whole  body.  1719  D'LTR- 
FEY  Pills  I.  127  He  screw'd  himself  under  the  Bed.  1812 
SCOTT  ]' am.  Lett.  2  Sept.  (1894)  1.257  We  are  all  screwed  into 
the  former  farmhouse.  1833  [see  SCREWEK].  1872  BAGEHOT 
Physics  <$•  Pol.  (1876)  42  They  have  screwed  themselves  into 
the  uncomfortable  corners  of  a  complex  life.  1868  PITT- 
RIVERS  Prim.  Warfare  II.  125  [The  boomerang]  is  caused 
to  rise  by  virtue  of  its  rotation,  screwing  itself  up  in  the  air. 

15.  intr.  To  wind  spirally. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Doni.  Amusein,  55  They  [sc.  the  shoots 
of  the  honeysuckle]  coalesce  for  mutual  support,  the  one 
screwing  round  the  other  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left. 

16.  Sporting,  a.  intr.  Rowing.  (See  quot.  1898.) 
1875  W.  B.  WOODGATE  Oars  $  Sculls  viii.  63  Possibly.. 

each  man  [sc.  of  a  pair  of  oarsmen]  may  screw  to  match 
the  other  instinctively.  1898  Encycl.  Sport  II.  297/2  (Row- 
ing) Screw,  to  swing  the  body  from  one  side  to  the  other 
during  the  stroke,  instead  of  swinging  straight  backward 
and  forward.  I  f  the  man  swings  toward  his  oar  during  the 
stroke  he  is  said  to  screw  '  into  the  boat ' ;  if  away  from  it 
'  out  of  the  boat '. 

b.  trans.  Rugby  Football.  To  cause  (the  scrum- 
mage or  one's  opponents  in  a  scrummage)  to  twist 
round  by  pushing  in  a  body  to  the  right  or  left. 
Also  absol.  (Said  of  either  set  of  forwards  com- 
posing a  scrummage.) 

1887  SHEARMAN  Athletics  $  Football  311  One  team., 
cleverly  'screwing'  the  scrimmage  and  taking  the  ball  out. 
1889  H.  VASSALL  Rugby  Football  32  It  is  no  use  trying  to 
screw  as  long  as  your  opponents  have  command  of  the  ball. 
You  must  then . .  devote  your  energies  to  stopping  your  oppo- 
nents from  screwing  you.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  408/2  \  ou 
must  wheel  to  the  side  on  which  you  can  best  screw  off 
your  adversaries,  and  then  rush  ahead  with  the  ball.  1901 
Scotsman  n  Mar.  4/8  The  Englishmen  screwed  the  first 
scrum  in  capital  style. 

O.  Games.  To  impart  a  screw  or  twist  to  (the 
ball) ;  to  cause  to  swerve.  Also  absol. 

1839  Bentley^s  Miscell.  VI.  348  Cue  in  hand,.. chalking, 
screwing,  and  pocketing . .  after  a  most  extraordinary  fashion. 
1881  FOKGAN  Golfer's  Handbk.  35  Scrciv,  see  Draw  [i.  e.  to 
drive  widely  to  the  left  hand].     1887  SHEARMAN  Athletics 
<y  Football  350  The  back  knows,  .when  he  should  kick  true, 
or  when  he  should  '  screw  '. 

d.  intr.  (for  reft.}  Racing,  Of  a  horse:  To 
force  his  way  through.  Also  trans.  Of  a  rider : 
To  force  (a  horse)  over  (an  obstacle) ;  to  screw  in, 
to  force  to  the  front  at  the  finish  of  a  race. 

1840  ELAINE  Encycl.  Rural  Sports  §  1658.  470  Others  [sc. 
horses]  however  screw  through,  that  is,  they  actually  push 
themselves  through  these  hedges.     1842  LEVER  J.  Hinton 
viii,  I  have  been  trying  a  new  horse  in  the  Park,  screwing 
him  over  all  the  fences.    1856  H.  H.  Dixos  Post  %  Paddock 
48  Alfred  Day.  .screwing  in  Vivandiere  half  a  head  in  front 
of  Butler. 

17.  intr.  Of  Polar  ice-floes  :  To  ram  together. 
1901  [see  SCREWING  vbl.  sb.\.     1909  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Sept. 

9/2  At  the  88th  degree  the  ice  screwed  badly. 
V.  In  various  uses  from  senses  of  the  sb. 

18.  trans.  To  break  into  (a  house,  etc.)  by  means 
of  a  '  screw  *  or  skeleton  key. 

1812  J,  H,  VAUX  Flash  Diet.  Mem.  1819  II.  204  To  screw 
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a  place  is  to  enter  it  by  false  keys.  1879  Macm.  Mag.  XL. 
503/1  We  went  and  screwed  (broke  into)  his  place,  and  got 
thirty-two  quid.  1896  A.  MORRISON  Child  of  Jago  xxiv.  236 
He  was. .the  King  of  High  Mobsmen...He  did  no  vulgar 
thievery :  he  never  screwed  a  chat,  nor  claimed  a  peter. 

19.  To  furnish  with  a  helical  groove  or  ridge; 
fto  rifle  (a  firearm)  (o&s.);  to  furnish  (a  screw- 
blank,  pin,  cylinder,  etc.)  with  a  thread  or  worm; 
to  cut  a  screw-thread  upon. 

1635  A.  ROTSIPEN  in  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents^  Fire-arms 
(1859)  I.  22  To  rifle,  cutt  out,  or  screwe  barrells  as  wyde  or 
as  clos.  or  as  deepe  or  as  shallowe  as  shalbe  required.  1680 
R.  H.  Milit,  Discipl.  i.  ii.  22  Carabins.  .whose  Barrel.,  is 
screwed  and  rifled  :  that  is  to  say,  wrought  and  crevas^ed 
in  the  inside,  .in  form  of  a  Screw.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Matwf. 
Metal  II.  145  The  vice-pin  intended  to  be  screwed . .  is  placed 
in  the  stock.  1869  C.  KNIGHT  Mechanician  346  Screwed 
plugs. .for  screwing  nuts  to  stated  diameters.  1880  Daily 
Tel.  23  Dec.,  The  breech  part,,  .with  the  front  end  screwed 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  the  barrel. 

absol.  1870  Amateur  Mech.  Workshop  46  It  is  of  great 
importance  when  screwing,  .that  the  pin  should  be  passed 
perpendicularly  through  the  tool. 

20.  intr.  To  travel  on  the  water  by  means  of  a 
screw-propeller ;  also  trans,  in  to  screw  its  way. 

1860  W.  H.  RUSSELL  Diary  India  I.  vii.  94  We  lay-to 
during  the  night,  and  now  we  are  screwing  up  against  the. . 
current.  1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  I.  165  We 
screwed  slowly  along  till  we  landed  on  the  little  jetty.  1898 
Westm.  Gaz.  i  Sept.  2/1  The  boat  rolled  and  screwed  its 
way  northward. 

21.  trans.  To  make  a  screw  of  (a  horse),  to  'crock'. 
1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOU  '  Co  I.  Reformer  (1891)  102  Jedwood 

will  see  you  far  enough  before  he  gives  you  another  one  in 
his  place,  if  you  screw  him  doing  his  work. 

VI.  22.  The  verb-stem  in  comb.  a.  with  advs., 
as  screw  back  (see  quot.) ;  screw-down  a.t 
adapted  to  be  closed  by  screwing  ;  b.  with  sbs., 
as  screw  cannon  (also  screw-back  cannon) 
Billiards,  a  cannon  made  by  striking  the  ball  very 
low  down  and  so  causing  it  to  recoil  from  the 
object  ball ;  screw  kick,  shot,  stroke  (in  various 
games:  see  quots.),  one  that  causes  the  ball  to 
swerve ;  screw-smile  nonce-wd,,  a  forced  smile. 

Most  of  these  admit  of  being  regarded  as  combinations  of 
SCREW  st>.1  II. 

1884  W.  COOK  Billiards  12  *Screw  Back,  the  same  rotary 
motion  [as  that  described  under  screw]  causing  the  ball  to 
run  backwards  after  striking  another  ball.  1866  PARDON  Bil- 
liard Bk.  xi.  125  Another  very  good  stroke  is  the  Wide 
*Screw  Canon. . .  This  may  be  made  with  a  slow  twist . .  from 
the  baulk.  1873  BENNETT  &  'CAVENDISH'  Billiards  325 
A  screw-back  cannon  may  here  be  made  by  playing  a  three- 
quarter  ball  on  the  red,  without  side,  No.  2  strength.  1862 
Catal.  Internat.  Exhib.  II.  x.  54  Strong  round-way  "screw- 
down  bib  and  stop  cocks.  1889  WELCH  Text  Bk.  Naval 
Archit.  xi.  124  Their  upper  ends  are  fitted  with  screw-down 
valves.  1887  SHEARMAN  Athletics  $  Football  349  The  back 
may  turn  the  ball  with  a  *screw  kick.  1887  field  5  Nov. 
714/1  [Assoc.  Football]  The  Harrow  captain.. putting  in  a 
low  *screw  shot.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  252/2  [Croquet]  The 
chop,  *screw,  or  stop  stroke.  Ibid.  254/1  It  resembles  the 
screw  shot  in  billiards.  1879  MEREDITH  Egoist  xiii,  The 
well-known  *screw-smile  of  duty  upholding  weariness  worn 
to  inanition. 

Screwable  (skrw-abl),  a.  [f.  SCREW  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  screwed. 

18. .  Engineer  LXIX.  411  (Cent.)  A  screwable  bracket. 

Screwage  (skrw'edg).  rare~\  [f.  SCREW  sb.l 
+  -AGE.]  The  action  or  process  of  screwing. 

1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xx.  vi.  IX.  105  The  Butes  and 
Hardwickes  working  incessantly  with  such  rare  power  of 
leverage  and  screwage  in  the  interior  parts. 

Screwdriver  (skr«-draivai). 

1.  A  tool  for  turning  screws  into  or  out  of  their 
places.     It  is  shaped  like  a  chisel,  with  a  blunt 
end  which  fits  into  the  nick  in  the  head  of  the  screw. 

1812  P.  NICHOLSON  Mech,  Exerc.  353  Screw  Driver,  a  tool 
used  to  turn  screws  into  their  places.  1840  THACKERAY 
Catherine  vii,  A  screwdriver  and  a  crowbar.  1842  Gwn.r 
Archit.  §  2109  Some  [bits],  .are  provided  with  a  screw-driver 
for  sinking  small  screws  into  wood. 

Comb.  1895  Dunglisoris  Diet.  Med.  Sci.  (ed.  ai>.  Screw- 
driver teeth)  peculiar  teeth  seen  in  young  subjects  of 
hereditary  syphilis. 

2.  pitnningly.  One  who  drives  a  *  screwy '  horse. 
1835  Ai'i'ERLEY  Nimrotfs  Hunting  Tours  215  (Fanner) 

Mr.  Charles  Boultbee,  the  best  screw  driver  in  England. 

Hence  Screw-drive  v.  (nonce-wd.),  trans.,  to 
drive  in  as  if  with  a  screwdriver. 

1894  CLARK  RL-SSELL  Good  Ship  Mohock  I.  105  He  stared 
at  me  for  some  moments  fixedly,  as  though  he  would  screw- 
drive  his  gaze  through  my  brain. 

Screwed  (skrwd),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCREW  v.  +  -EL>  1.] 

1.  Attached  or  fastened  with  inserted  screws,  or 
by  means  of  component  screws. 

1770  Ann.  Reg.  19  The  great  superiority  of  the  Russians 
may  be  attributed . .  to  their  charging  with  screwed  bayonets. 
1874  RL'SKIN  ForsClav.  IV.  xxxix.  53,  I  was  stopped,  .by  a 
sign  over  a  large  shop  advising  me  to  buy  some 'screwed 
boots  and  shoes'.  1885  J.  13.  LXHO  Boot  fy  Shoem.  xxi'n. 
189  With  a  screwed  boot.. the  fastening  actually  holds  for 
its  entire  length  in  the  leather.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI. 
831/1  The  principal  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  standard 
screwed  soles  is  the  great  difficulty  met  with  in  removing., 
an  old  sole. 

1 2.  Strained  or  forced  with  or  as  with  a  screw. 
Of  wit :  Strained  to  its  highest  pitch.  Obs.  rare. 

1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  xi.  1,  And  rais'd  her  self  to  that 
transcendent  pitch  Of  Monstrousness,  which  never  any 
Fiend  With  Hell's  most  scrued  wit  before  could  reach. 
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3.  Furnished  with  an  adjustable  screw. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  398/1  A  single  Beak  PelHcan 
with  a  screw,,  .called  a  Screw'd  tooth  Forcer. 

4.  Twisted  round  or  awry.   a.  Of  the  face :  Con- 
torted.    Of  (the  surrounding  parts  of)  the  eyes : 
Contracted.     Also  with  up. 

1697  VANBRUGII  Relapse  (1708)  Pref.,  As  for  the  Saints 
(your  thorough-pac'd  ones  I  mean,  with  screw'd  Faces  and 
wry  Mouths)  I  despair  of  them.  1710  STEELE  Taller  No. 
257  Pi  Notwithstanding,  .the  Pliancy  of  the  Matter  in 
which  the  Images  are  wrought,  .he  did  not  think  it  possible 
for  it  to  be  twisted  and  tortured  into  so  many  skrew'd  Faces 
and  wry  Features.  1785  BURNS  Holy  Fair  x,  On  this  hand 
sits  a  chosen  swatch,  \VV  screw'd  up,  grace-proud  faces. 
1901  C.  HOLLAND  Mousme  15  [His]  gravely  screwed-up  eyes. 
fb.  Winding,  spiral.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Invent.  §  48  A  scrued  Ascent, 
instead  of  Stairs. 

c.  Twisted  into  a  spiral  form. 

1853  DICKENS  Dorrit  i.  xix,  He  held  the  usual  screwed  bit 
of  whity-brown  paper  in  his  hand,  from  which  he  ever  and 
again  unscrewed  a  spare  pinch  of  snuff. 

5.  Having  a  helical  groove  or  ridge  on  its  surface. 
Screwed  plate  —  screw-plate  (see  SCREW  $bj-  22). 
Screwed  work,  the  cutting  of  screws. 

1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Invent.  §  71.  (1663)  51  A  Key 
perfectly  square,  with  a  Scrue  turning  within  it.. and  no 
heavier  then  the  triangle-scrued  Key.  1716  HALLEY  Lights 
in  A  ir  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  421  Certain  skrewed  or  striate 
Particles,  adapted  to  the  Pores  they  are  to  enter.  1819 
PECKSTON  Gas- Light  ing  299  Service-pipes,  .are.  .screwed  at 
one  end,  and  furnished  with  a  screwed  socket  at  the  other. 
1843  HOLTZAPFFKL  Turning  I.  72  [The  wood  of  the  apple- 
tree]  is  better  adapted,  .for  screwed  work.  1869  C.  KNIGHT 
Mechanician  122  Screwed  plates  are.. screw  formers  for 
rods,  wire,  small  bolts  [etc.].  1883  F.  CAMPIN  Details  of 
Mach.  xix.  224  The  strength  of  a  bolt  or  any  description  of 
screwed  end  must  be  determined  from  its  diameter.  1907 
H.  A.  BETHELL  Mod.  Gttns  9  The  screwed  breech  of  the 
gun  is  cut  away  to  match. 

b.  Of  a  firearm:  Furnished  with  a  screwed  bar- 
rel, i.e.  one  having  a  helically  grooved  bore. 

i646EvF,LYNZ?*V*rj'(i85o)I.24o(Geneva)  Excellent  screwed 
guns.  i657#«r^«'.r/)/rtrx(i828)II.485Thetwopersonsbeing 
apprehended,  they  were  found  to  have  screwed  pistols.  1678 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1271/4  A  Case  of  screw'd  barril  Pistols.  1680 
R.  H.  Milit.  Discipl.  i.  ii.  23  The  King  commands  at  pre- 
sent that  in  every  Troop  of  his  Guards  be  carried  eight  rifled 
or  screwed  Carabins. 

6.  Partly  intoxicated  ;  ( tight'. 

1838  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.^  Witcht-s  Frolic,  Alone  It  stood, 
while  its  fellows  lay  strew'd,  Like  a  four-bottle  man  in  a 
company  screw'd,  Not  firm  on  his  legs,  but  by  no  means 
subdued.  1859  I'ANG  Wand.  India  381  Intoxicated  !  not  a 
bit  of  it '.  Screwed,  nothing  more  !  1881  F.  A.  PALEY  in 
Prater's  Mag.  Feb.  202  We  read  in  Plato  of  Alcibiades 
coming  to  a  party  somewhat  'screwed  '.  1891  KIPLING  Light 
that  Failed  xi,  I  swear  I  can  see  all  right  when  I'm— when 
I'm  moderately  screwed. 

7.  Comb,  screwe 

joint  b  (see  SCREW  sbj-  22). 

1875  W.  TURNKR  Hum.  Anat.  i.  68  An  important  modifi- 
cation of  the  ginglymus  is  the  screwed-surfaced  joint. 

Screwer  (skrw'w).  [f.  SCREW V.  +  -ERI.]  One 
who  or  that  which  screws.  Also  with  up. 

1654  R.  WmTLOCK«?0<7^«//<j484,  I  am, saith  he,  incredibly 
taken  with  Musick  and  Dancing,  .it  seemeth  a  Screwer  up 
of  lower  Passions  (more  than  Pins).  1826  COBBETT  Rural 
Rides  (1885)  II.  198  A  cruel  screwer  down  of  the  labourers. 
1835  URE  Philos.  Manuf.  214  The  locks  of  ilax  are  screwed 
into  the  holders  by  a  boy  called  the  screwer.  1843  COL. 
HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  342,  I  left  the  carbine  in  charge 
of  Jones,  a  very  clever  '  screwer  together  '.  1881  GREF.NEH 
Gun  285  The  gun  is  sent  to  the  screwer  to  have  the  trigger- 
plate  let  in  and  the  breech  pin  fitted. 

Screwiness  (skr/nnes).  [f.  SCREWY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  screwy. 

1872  Daily  News  26  Aug.,  [The  horses]  are  certainly  on 
the  confines  of  screwiness.  1886  BARING-GOULD  Court 
Royal  i.  vi.  96  A  screwiness  about  money. 

Screwing  (skr/7-irj),  vbt.  sb.  [f.  SCREW  v.  + 
-ING*.]  The  action  of  the  verb  (in  its  various 
senses) ;  also,  an  instance  of  this. 

1673  Remarqnes  Humours  Tmyn  54  A  scruing  up  the 
courage  of  a  friend  to  those  fantastick  heights.  1680  BUXYAN 
Mr.  Badman  (1905)  115  Extortion  is  a  screwing  from  men 
more  than  by  the  Law  of  God  or  men  is  right.  1738  SWIFT 
Pol.  Conversat.  Introd.  18  Every  Turn  of  their  Hands, 
every  Screwing  of  their  Bodies.  1812  [see  SCREWSMAN]. 
1823  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser,  11.  Sutherl.  (Colburn)  27  The 
tall  gentleman.. played  billiards  with  uncommon  skill,  and 
possessed  all  the  delicate  arts  of  chalking,  and  twisting,  and 
screwing.  1840  BLAINE  Encycl.  Rural  Sports  §  1647.  468 
For  screwing  and  creeping,  however,  he  beat  every  horse  we 
ever  rode.  Ibid.  §  1658.  470  Screwing . .  is  a  method  of  getting 
through  the  thick  hedges  that  cannot  be  got  over.  1848 
lllustr.  Lond.  News  22  Jan.  36/2  Cheapness,  economy,  or 

screwing'  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  most  railway 
casualties.  1901  Munsey*s  Mag.  XXV.  610/2  But  if  the 
vessel  is  caught  in  an  '  ice  screwing',  the  ramming  together 
of  giant  floes,  it  will  be  crushed  like  an  eggshell.  1903  Daily 
Chron.  21  July  i  i/i  Counsel  explained  that '  screwing  meant 
committing  burglary. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  the  sense  'cutting 
screw  threads'),  as  screwing  apparatus,  -engine, 
-machine,  table,  tackle,  tool,  trade  \  screwing 
die,  stock  =  screw  die,  stock  (see  SCREW  j<M  22). 

1850  OGII.VIE,  Screwing- machine,  a  highly  important  im- 
plement, .for  forming  the  screws  of  bolts  and  nuts  by  means 
of  the  machinery  of  the  factory.  1861  F.  CAMPIN  Hand- 
Turning  120  Dies  very  similar  to  the  above  are  also  used 
m  a  machine  called  a  screwing-engine.  1869  RANKINE 
Machine  $  Hantl-tools  PI,  R  r,  Sets  of  screwing  dies.  //•/</., 
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This  form  of  screwing  stock . .  produces  threads  approximat- 
ing in  accuracy  to  those  cut  by  the  slide  lathe.  1870  Ama- 
teur Mccli.  Workshop  47  The  above  [stock]  forms  the  most 
usual  screwing  apparatus  of  the  general  mechanic.  1875 
KNIGHT  Did.  Jfec/i.,  Scrnuing-table,  a  kind  of  screw-stock, 
used  for  forming  threads  of  screw-bolts  or  wooden  screws. 
1890  Daily  News  22  Sept.  2/6  Lifting  and  screwing  tackle 
are  in  good  demand.  1909  Installation  News  III.  58  Screw- 
ing tools. 

Screwing  (skr«-iij),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCREW  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  screws  (in  the  senses  of  the  verb). 

1707  in  SnualCs  Diary  (1879)  11-39*  Tne  Governour,  with 
bis  Son  Paul.. are  very  Screwing  and  Exacting  upon  the 
People.  1737  SWIFT  Let.  30  Mar.,  Wks.  1841  II.  789  Your 
society  has  raised  the  rents. .to  four  times  the  value  of  what 
they  formerly  paid ;  which  is  beyond  all  I  have  ever  heard 
even  among  the  most  screwing  landlords  of  this  impoverished 
kingdom.  1889  Daily  fffxs  25  May  5/4  Screwing  ice, 
maelstroms,  and  impassable  ice.  .stopped  them. 

Screwish.  (ski7?ij),  a.  rare.  [f.  SCKEW  sbl  + 
-ISH.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  screw. 

*57°  J-  DEE  Math,  Prcf.  c  iiij  b,  Archimedes,  setting  to 
his  Skruish  Engine,  caused  Hiero  the  king,  by  him  self,  at 
ease,  to  remoue  her  [JIT.  aship].  i8zg  Sporting  Mag .  XXIII. 
285  How  unlucky  then  that  he  chanced  to  have  so  screwish 
a  set  [of  horses]. 

Screw-pin.  [SCREW  rf.l]  A  pin  with  a  screw 
cut  upon  it :  a.  the  screw  of  a  vice ;  v.\sojig.  •  b.  an 
adjusting  screw,  finger  screw  ;  c.  the  pin  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  a  screw. 

1614  T.  FREEMAN  Rut  f,  Gt.  Cast  G  2,  Since  these  three 
\sc.  Chaucer,  Lydgate  and  Gower]  knew  to  turne  perdyThe 
Scru-pin  of  Phylosophy  As  well  as  they  [if.  the  Greeks  and 
Romans].  1631  in  Rymer  F&dera  XIX.  315  For  a  whole 
Worke,  consisting  of  the  Pan,  the  cover  of  the  Pan,  the 
Scutchion  and  the  screw  Pynn.  <ii646J.  GRKGOKY Posthnma. 
(1650),  Terrestrial  Globe  265  It  [the  Quadrant]  is.. affixed 
to  the  Meridian  with  a  little  Screw-pin,  to  bee  removed  at 
pleasure.  1677  MOXOM  Mech.  E.vcrc.  \.  29  The  Nut  is 
turned  about  hard  upon  the  Screw-pin.  1763  H.  TIMBEK- 
LAKE  Alciti.  16,  I  pulled  the  trigger,  which  missing  fire,  broke 
off  the  upper  chap  and  screw-pin.  1826  Sporting  M<\f. 
XVII.  175  A  screw-pin,  by  which  to  regulate  the  main- 
springs of  locks  of  every  description  of  lire-arms.  1833 
J.  HOLLAND  Manitf.  Metal  II.  146  The  screw-pin  is  some- 
times inlirm,  in  consequence  of  its  having  but  partially  re- 
sisted the  torsion.  1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts 
Ser.  nr.  115/2  By  means  of  a  nut  on  the  screw-pin  they  are 
pressed  closely  together. 

Screwsman  (skr«-zmSn).  slang,  [f.  SCREW 
sb.  +  MAN  sb. :  after  cracksman,  etc.] 

1811  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash.  Diet.  Mem.  1819  II.  204  Sereins- 
mant&  thief  who  goes  out  a  screwing.  1910  Dundee  Ad- 
vertiser 8  Jan.  7,  I  believe  you  are  a  '  screwsman  '.  Where's 
the  jemmy  and  the  'twirls  '? 

Screwy  (sknH),  a.  [f.  SCREW  ^.1  and  v.  +  -vl.] 

1.  Slightly  '  screwed '  or  tipsy. 

1820  T.  CRKEVEY  in  C.  Papers  (1904)  I.  339,  I.. drank  an 
extra  bottle..  :  not  that  I  was  the  least  screwy,  but  [etc.], 
1855  THACKERAY  Neiucomes  xlvii,  Blest  if  I  did'nt  nearly 
drive  her  into  a  wegetable  cart.  I  was  so  uncommon  scruey  ! 

2.  Of  a  person  :  Given  to  screwing,  mean,  stingy. 
1851  MAVHEW  Lond.  Labour  1. 295/1  Mechanics  are  capital 

customers. .;  they're  not  so  screwy.  1861  J.  PvcROFT.4£Wy 
Point  xliii.  (1862)  367  Whereas  before  we  never  knew  what 
we  could  afibrd..and  1  used  to  feel  a  very  unpleasant 
'  screwy  '  sensation  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  1876 
Miss  BRADDON  J.  Hagganfs  Dau.  xxx,  He  was  so  hard 
upon  'em,  and  that  screwy,  never  a  drop  of  milk  or  a  fagot 
to  give  'em.  1887  BLACKMORE  Springhaven  II.  xx.  287  To 
a  scrimpy  and  screwy  man.. such  a  position  would  have 
done  a  deal  of  harm. 

3.  Of  a  horse :  That  is  '  a  screw ' ;  unsound. 
1832  SMEDLKY  L.  Arnndclxx\\\,  It's  like  turning  a  screwy 

horse  out  to  grass.  1899  BARING-GOULD  Book  ofll'est  I.  vii. 
106  Two  likely-looking  hunters,  perhaps  a  little  screwy,  were 
brought  round. 

4.  Of  a  track :  That  winds  about. 

1891  ATKINSON  Last  of  Giant  Killers  15  A  jaggy,  steep, 
screwy  little  trackway. 

Serewze,  obs.  form  of  SCROZE  T>. 

t  Scrib1.  Obs.  [?var.  of  SCRUB.]  ?  A  miser. 
(Quot.  1 608  is  obscure,  and  the  text  may  be  corrupt ; 
with '  bonny  scribs '  cf. '  bonny  scrubs'  in  SCRUB  so.3) 

1600  BRETON  Pasatiils  Madcap  16  If  she  haue  playde  the 
thrifty  prowling  scribbe,  To  purchase  Grasse  to  greaze  the 
Bullockes  ribbe.  1608  MIDDLETON  Mail  Worldm.  iii,  Why 
then  set  forward ;  and  as  you  scorne . .  tweluepenny  Pandar- 
isme,  and  such  base  bribes,  guard  me  from  bonny  Scribs,  and 
bony  Scribes  \ed.  1640  adds  and  bony  rags).  1634  mi/iafs 
Diet.  575  Promits  titagis  qitam  condits.  He  is  none  of  these 
miserable  scribs,  but  a  liberal!  Gentleman. 

tScrib-.  nonce-ivd.  Abbreviation  of  SCRIBBLED. 

I70D&BirmTJM»feJtfSHK  D'Ar6toji?May,  It  strikes 
three  o'clock  ; .  .and  I  must  send  off  my  scrib. 

Scribable  (skrai-bab'l),  a.  Cbs.nc.arch.  Also 
5  soryvable.  [irreg.  f.  L.  scriMre  to  write :  see 
-ABLE.  The  form  scryvable  represents  a  possible 
OF.  *escrivable.'\  Suitable  for  being  written  on. 

14 . .  LVDG.  Ballad  ofdteeitful  Women  44  Though  al  the 
erth . .  Were  parchemyn  smothe,  whyte  and  scribable.  c  1450 
M.E.  filed.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  182  Wyt  leber  or  in  good  (r.r. 
scribable]  pauper.  Ibid.  14  Scryuable.  a  1500  Arnolde's 
Chron.  (1502)  26  Paper  scribabil  the  bale,  vi.  d'.  1889 
LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  II.  412  One  filled  every  scribable  corner 
of  his  foolscap. 

Scribacious  (skraib/'-Jas),  a.  rare.  Also 
incorrectly  -atious.  [f.  L.  scribe-re  to  write  + 
-ACIOD8.]  Given  to,  or  fond  of,  writing.  Hence 
Scriba'cionsness,  fondness  for  writing. 

a  1677  BARROW  Pope's  Safreiii.  (1680)  165  We  have  some 
Letters  of  Popes  (though  not  many;  for  Popes  were  then 
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I    not  very  scribacious . . ).    1870  EMF.RSON  Soc.  fy  Solit..  Books 

\    Wks.  (Bonn)  III.  87  Cornelius  Agrippa  'On  the  Vanity  of 

!    Arts  and  Sciences  *  is  a  specimen  of  that   scribatiousness 

I    which  grew  to  be  the  habit  of  the  gluttonous  readers  of  liis 

time. 

Scribal  (skrai'b'l),  a.     [f.  SCRIBE  sb.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  scribe 
or  copyist,  or  his  work. 

1857  Fraser's  Mag.  LVI.  674  Jobares  was  an  easily  com- 
mitted scribal  corruption  of  Jomanes.  1868  R.  MORRIS  O.  E, 
Horn.  Pref.  6  The  scribal  blunders  that  it  contains.  1893 

!    SKEAT  in  Athenseum  17  June  765/1  Scribal  errors  abound 

j    throughout  [Chaucerian  MSS  j. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jewish  scribes. 

1863  Smith's  Diet.  Bible  III.  1164/2  (Scribes)  We  must 

j    look  back  to  what  is  known  of  the  five  pairs,  .of  teachers 

j    who   represented  the  scribal   succession.     1896  Kxpositor 

•     Feb.  109  The  saying,  .is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Scribal 

method  of  teaching. 

t  Scri'bbet.  Obs.  Also  7  scribet.  [?  f.  SCRIBE 
v.  f  -ET.]  A  charcoal  for  drawing. 

1673-4  GREW  Anat.  Trunks  etc.  (1675)  75  It  [sallow] 
maketh  an  excellent  Coal  for  Painters  Scribets.  1725  Brad- 
ley^ Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Sat/ore,  Sallow-Coal  is.. the  best  of 
all  for  Painters  Scribbets  to  design  their  Work  with. 

Scri-bblage.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SCRIBBLE  v.  +  -AGE.] 
Scribbling,  ephemeral  writing. 

1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XX.  39  The  polemic 
scribblage  of  theology  and  politics. 

Scribblative  (skri-bliUiv),  a.  rare.  Also 
scriblative.  [f.  SCRIBBLE  v.^-  +  -ATIVE.  Cf.  talka- 
tivel\  Pertaining  to  scribbling. 

1829  SouiHEYiSVr  T.  More  11.48  All  of  which  are. .denied 
by  our  professors  of  the  arts  babblative  and  scribblative. 
1881  Sat.  Rev.  26  Feb.  282/2  He  did  not  see  anything  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  professors  of  the  arts  gaddative 
and  scriblative  have  not  seen  before  him. 

Scri-bblatory,  a.  nonce-wd.    [f.  SCRIBBLE  z',1 

+  -atory.  sec  -OUY.]    Tending  to  cause  scribbling. 

1802-12  BSNTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Ez<id.  (1827)  V.  246  The 
dilatory,  scribblatory.  .mode  of  the  courts  of  equity. 

Scribble  (skri-b'l),  sb.  Also  7-8  scrible.  [f. 
SCRIBBLE  z>J] 

1.  Something  hastily  or  carelessly  written,  esp.  a 
depreciatory  term  for  a  letter  (usually  one's  own) ; 
also,  a  worthless  or  trivial  composition. 

1577  SIDNEY  Lett.  Misc.  Wks.  (1829)  304  But  I  will  leaue 
[that]  till  I  may  my  selfe  say  it  unto  yow,  and  so,  his 
speeches  at  my  farewell,  wch  I  am  afraide  I  was  in  the 
beginninge  of  these  scribbles  to  longe  in.  1592  UNTON  Corr. 
(Roxb.)  397  Your  honors  pardon  I  crave  for  this  my 
shorte  and  hastie  scribbles.  1632  HIDE  in  Randolph's 
Jealous  Lo-'ers  To  Author,  When  they  that  write  by 
guesse,  Scatter  their  scribbles,  and  invade  the  presse.  1691 
WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  155  He  made  a  shift  to  get  a  lively- 
hood  by  his  mendicant  scribbles.  1711  HEARNE  Collect. 
(O.  H.  S.)  I II.  131  In  the  Margin,  .are  some  scribbles.  1730 
SWIFT  in  Portland  Papers  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  VI.  33  If 
a  scribble  comes  out  complaining  of  our  hardships  here,  it 
is  infallibly  laid  at  my  door.  1814  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1856)  X. 
96  As  you  seem  to  have  found  some  amusement  in  some  of 
my  scribbles,  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  another  morsel.  1865 
PRINCESS  ALICE  Mem.  14  Aug.  (1884)  107, 1  have  made  little 
scribbles  on  the  way. 

2.  Hurried  or  negligent  and  irregular  writing ; 
an  example  of  this.     Also,  a  number  of  irregular 
and  unmeaning  marks  made  with  pen  or  pencil. 

1709  STEELK  &  SWIFT  Tatter  No.  70  f  7,  I  shall  trouble 
you  with  no  more  Scribble.  1788  TWINING  in  Select  Papers 
T.  Family  (1887)  185,  I  shall  refer  you  for  my  thanks  to  the 
packet  which  you  will  receive,  containing  no  less  than  five 
sheets  of  scribble.  1828  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  /,  I.  ii.  19  The 
hand-writing  of  Charles,  .was  elegant,  and  opposite  to  the 
slovenly  scribble  of  his  father.  1841  HAWTHORNE  Amer. 
Note-bits.  (1868)  II.  21  Did  you  ever  behold  such  a  vile 
scribble  as  I  write  since  I  became  a  farmer?  1881  FITCH 
Lect.  Teach.  192  The  scribble  of  men  who  think  good  writing^ 
a  thing  for  clerks  and  shopmen.  1896  Amer.  Annals  DeaJ 
Feb.  70  The  speed  of  writing,  even  at  a  scribble,  hardly 
exceeds  thirty  words  a  minute. 

t  b.  transf*  A  hurried  manner  of  walking.  Obs. 
($  nonce-use.} 

1665  HOWARD  Committee  1. 1,  O  are  you  come,  Long  look't 
for  comes  at  last.  What,— you  have  a  slow  set  pace,  As  well 
as  your  hasty  scribble  sometimes. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1653  [F.  PHILIPS]  Consid.Crt.  Chancery  24  Other  Mungrel 
and  Scrible  dashed  hands  made  out  of  the  Roman  and 
Italian.  1907  Edin.  Rev.  July  230  The  conventional 
1  scribble '  foliage  has  descended  to  oblivion  with  the  drawing 
books  of  our  fathers. 

Scribble  (skri-b'l),^.1  Forms:  5  scribyl,  6 
scribel,  -il,  -ul,  screble,  scrybel,  skrible,  6-7 
scryble,  scrible,  6- scribble,  [app.  ad.  latemed. 
L.  scribillarc  (cf.  rare  class.  L,  conscribillare}^  a 
diminutive  formation  on  L.  scribifre  to  write.  Cf. 
G.  skribbeln,  skribeln,  for  which  recent  writers 
substitute schreibeln^  f. schreiben\  OHG. had scribi- 
Ion  (?  i)j  '  scriptitare  *.] 

1.  trans.  To  write  hastily  or  carelessly,  a.  To 
write  in  an  irregular,  slovenly,  or  illegible  hand 
through  haste  or  carelessness ;  also,  to  produce 
(marks,  a  drawing,  etc.)  or  portray  (an  object) 
by  rapid  and  irregular  strokes  like  those  of  hurried 
writing,  b.  To  write  hurriedly  or  thoughtlessly, 
so  that  what  is  written  is  faulty  in  style  or  worth- 
less in  substance. 

c  1465  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  14  Scribled  in  hast  with 
mine  owne  hand  in  default  of  other  helpe.  1490  Fasten 
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Lett.  III.  363  Scribyllyd  in  the  moste  haste,  at..  Aucland. 
1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill,  Wks.  56  For  al  y  time,  .could  scant 
haue  suffised  vnto  ya  bare  wryting  alone,  all  had  it  bene  but 
in  paper  &  scribled  forth  in  ha.st  at  aduenture.  1537  LAVTON 
in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  77  Scribullede 
this  Satterday,  an  written  with  the  hasty  hand  of  your 
assurede  servant.  1575  G.  HARVEY  Lcttcr.hk.  (Camden)  90 
An  answer  to  a.  .vayne  letter,  .scribblid  longe  since.  1653 
DOROTHY  OSBORNE  Lett.  (1903)  15  This  (if  you  can  read  it, 
for  'tis  strangely  scribbled.)  will  be  enough  to  answer  yours. 
1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Led.  ii.  38  That  the  innumerable 
Members  of  a  'Human  Body'. .were  at  first  fortuitously 
scribbled,  and  bymeer  accident  compacted  into  this  beauti- 
full,  and  noble,  and  most  wonderfully  usefull  Frame.  1710- 
ii  SWIFT  Jrnl.to Stella  31  Jan.,  So  I  could  not  scribble  my 
morning  lines  to  MD.  1764  Oxf.  Sausage  184,  I  scribble 
Verses?  why  you  know,  I  left  the  Muses  long  ago.  1842 
S.  SHARPE  Egypt  under  Romans  iii.  66  Travellers.. have  at 
all  times  been  fond  of  carving  or  scribbling  their  names  on 
the  spot.  1884  Publisher  $  Bookbnyer"s  Jrnl,  15  Nov.  19/1 
Writers  who  scribble  bosh.  1899  M.  CREIGHTON  in  Life  <$• 
Lett.  (1904)  II.  xii.  403,  I  must  scribble  a  line  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  feel  for  you. 

fiS-  "53*  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  728/2  But  if  he 
feefe  it  written  there  in  dede  as  he  saith  he  doth,  then  he 
feleth  it  scribled  and  scraped  in  his  hert  by  the  croked 
clouen  clawes  of  the  deuill. 

b.  AYith   various   advs.,  as   away,   down,  out. 
f  Also  to  scribble  up  :  to  compile  hastily. 

1583  J.  HAWKINS  in  Archxologia  XXXIII.  193,  I 
have  brefflye.  .scryblyd  out  a  note  of  the  joynnynge  of 
thordynary  and  extraordynary  together,  which  I  send. 
1596  H.  CLAPIIAM  Briefe  Bible  n.  234,  I  haue  for  your 
vses,  sodainly  scribled  vp  this  IJreviarie  of  the  Bible.  1619 
HALES  Golden  Kem,  ii.  (1673)  70  His  sudden  and  unexpected 
departure  hath  made  me  scrible  up  this,  more  rudely  and 
concisely  than  I  had  intended.  1800  LAMB  Lett.  (1849)  113, 
I  could  not  resist  so  facile  and  moderate  demand,  so  scribbled 
out  another,  omitting  sundry  things.  1826  J.  W  CHOKER 
in  C.  Papers  (1884)  20  Mar.,  I  was  easily  induced  to  take  up 
my  pen.. and  I  scribbled  away  a  reply.  1831  GREVILLE 
Mem.  31  July  (1875)  II.  174,  I  have  scribbled  down  all  I  can 
recollect  of  a  very  loose  conversation.  1901  AtJienxutn 
31  Aug.  294/1  The  liquid  brush-work  with  which  the  light 
leaves  of  the  oak  were  rapidly  and  easily  scribbled  down  by 
the  painter. 

c.  To  cover  with  scribblings.   Chiefly  with  over. 
1540   PALSGR.  Acolastns  Ep.    Ded.   A  iij  b,  They   chuse 

moste  commonly  the  very  worste  [words],  and  therewith 
scryble  the  bokes  of  theyr  latyne  auctours.  a  1593  MARLOWK 
Oi-id's  Elegies  \\.  v.  18  Not  silent  were  thine  eyes,  the 
board  with  wine  Was  scribled,  and  thy  fingers  writ  a  line. 
J593  SHAKS.  2  //*•«.  VIt  iv.  ii.  88  Is  not  this  a  lamentable 
thing.. that  Parchment  being  scribled  ore,  should  vndoe  a 
man.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.\\\\.  83  How  [they  will]  gird  the 
Sphear  With  Centric  and  Eccentric  scribl'd  o'er,  Cycle  and 
Epicycle,  Orb  in  Orb.  1702  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  in.  Wks. 
766  III.  154  Having  scribbled  over  both  sides  [of  the  medal], 


RAY  Esmond  \.  iii,  The  page  found  my  lord's  sheet  of  paper 
scribbled  over  with  dogs  and  horses.  1859  TENNYSON  Merlin 
<$•  y.  527  Thou  read  the  book  !  And  every  margin  scribbled, 
crost,  and  cramm'd  With  comment.  1882  B.  D.  W.  RAMSAY 
Recall.  Mil.  Scn\  II.  xiii.  26  The  walls  of  every  room  are 
scribbled  over  with  the  names  of  visitors. 
fig'  I^SI  HoBBEsZ.«'/«M,  ii.  xxx.  176  The  Common-peoples 
minds,  .scribbled  over  with  the  opinions  of  their  Doctors. 

2.  intr.  To  write  something  hastily  or  carelessly, 
either  as  to  handwriting  or  composition  ;  to  pro- 
duce abundance  of  worthless  writing.  Also,  to 
make  random  or  irregular  lines  resembling  careless 
writing. 

1534  CRANMER  Let.  cxviii.  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  II. 
291,  I  have,  .made  them  to  write  their  shepe  mark,  or  some 
other  mark,  as  they  can.  .scribble.  1601  Q.  ELIZ.  Let.  to 
Monntjoy  in  Morysons  Itin.  \\.  (1617)  151,  I  end,  scribling 
in  hast,  Your  loving  Soveraigne.  E.  R.  1661  MARVELL 
Let.  to  Mayor  of  Hull  i  June,  If  I  wanted  my  right  hand 
yet  I  would  scribble  to  you  with  my  left,  rather  than  neglect 
your  business.  1721-2  BOLINGBROKE  in  Siviffs  Lett.  (1766) 
II.  23  The  expression  is  equivocal ;  a  fault,  which  our  lan- 
guage often  betrays  those,  who  scribble  hastily,  into.  1780 
COWPER  Progr.  318  Ye. .teach  her. .To  scribble  as  you 
scribbled  at  fifteen.  1782  Miss  BURNEV  Cecilia  x.  vi,  Con- 
tenting himself  with  doing  nothing  but  scribble  and  scribe. 
1844  DICKENS  Mart.  C/tuz.  v,  I  have  scribbled  myself  but 
have  not  yet  published.  1880  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  XXX. 
35  If  a  man  scribbles  for  a  Newspaper,  or  writes  a  magazine 
article.  1888  BURGOS  12  Good  Men  II.  v.  36  He  utilized  a 
railway  journey,  .to  get  out  his  writing  materials,  and  to 
scribble  on  a  kind  of  swing-desk. 

b.  To  scribble  on  :  to  go  on  or  continue  scrib- 
bling or  writing  carelessly. 

1575  GASCOIGNE  Posies,  Herbs  141  My  hasty  hand  forth- 
with  doth  scribble  on  apace.  1683  Agathocles  6  The  har- 
den'd  Wretches  sinn'd,  and  scribbled  on. 

c.  quasi-^a«J.   with    complementary   adv.   or 
phrase. 

11704  T.  BROWN  Laconics  Wks.  1711  IV.  25  Stay  but  a 
while,  and  you'll  find  he'll  scribble  himself  out  of  his  little 
Reputation.  1734  POPE  Let.  to  Swift  15  Sept.,  I  have 
scribled  the  remainder  of  this  page  full.  1837  LYTTON  E. 
Maltrav.  I.  xv,  At  our  age  we  have  passion,  fancy,  senti- 
ment ;  we  can't  read  them  away,  nor  scribble  them  away. 

t  3.  Comb,  as  scribble-mania  —  SCBIBBLEO- 
MANIA  ;  scribble  -  paper  =  scribbling  paper ; 
scribble-wit,  a  wit  who  scribbles  (see  quot.). 

1672  WYCHERLEY  Love  in  Wood  n.  i.  26  Lyd.  But  what  is 
your  Chamber-Wit  or  Scribble-Wit?  Dap.  He.. searches 
all  the  Records  of  Wit,  to  compile  a  breviate  of  them  for 
the  use  of  Players  [etc.].  1792  COLERIDGE  Let.  to  M.  Evans 
1^895)  35»  I  have  never  had  the  scribble-mania  stronger  on 
me.  1854  '  C.  BEDE'  Verdant  GreenM.  ii,  Having  furnished 
the  table  with  pen?,  ink,  and  scribble- paper. 


Scribble  (skrib'l),  t>.2  Forms  :  7-8  serible, 
7  soruble,  8-  scribble.  [Prob.  from  LG.  ;  cf. 
the  synonymous  G.  schrubbeln,  schrobbeln,  schro- 
l/eln,  schruppeln,  schroppcln,  Sw.  skrabbla;  the  vb. 
is  a  frequentative  f.  LG.,  Ger.  schrubben,  schrobben  : 
see  SCRUB  v.]  trans.  To  card  or  tease  (wool) 
coarsely,  to  pass  through  a  '  scribbler  '. 

1682  [implied  in  SCRIBBLER*,  SCRIBBLING  Z'W.fi.2].  tGR-jRec. 
Cloth  Manaf.  New  Mills  (S.  H.S.H42  That  noe  cloath  .  .  be 
permitted  to  be  woven,  scribled  or  dressed  by  any  of  our 
servants.  1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot.  106  AtGallowshiels 
are  made  a  few  coarse  Kerseys,,  .and  was  their  Wooll  better 
scribled,.  .they  might  serve  in  place  of  the  lowest-pric'd 
York-shires.  1835  URE  Philos.  Maiiiif.  181  The  wool  hav- 
ing been  scribbled  in  the  ordinary  way.  1884  W.  S.  B. 
MCL,AREN  Spinning  (ed.  2)  53  All  woollen  yarns  are  carded 
or,  to  use  another  name,  '  scribbled  '. 

Scribbleable  (skri-b'lab'l),a.  nonce-wd.  [f. 
SCRIBBLE  zi.l  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  scribbled 
or  written  on. 

1867  HOWELLS  Ital.  yourn.  83  Every  scribbleable  inch  of 
its  walls. 

Scribbled  (skri-b'ld),  ppl.  a.1  [f.  SCRIBBLE  ».i 
+  -ED!.]  Carelessly  or  hastily  written  or  composed  ; 
also  hastily  or  carelessly  written  on. 

1548  W.  THOMAS  Ital.  Gram.  Epist.  (1567),  I  knowe  these 
fewe  sciibledde  rules  to  bee  muche  imperfect.  1591  HORSF.V 
Trav.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  266,  I..  haue  forboren  to  incert..som 
propper  inferrences  for  explanacion  of  such  names..  and 
terms,  as  you  haue  not  been  used  to  read,  especially  in  so 
scribled  a  hand.  1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  vii.  32,  1  am  a  scribled 
forme,  drawne  with  a  pen  Vpon  a  Parchment,  and  against 
this  fire  Do  I  shrinke  vp  !  1621  ELSING  Debates  tlo.  Lords 
(Camden)52  Mr.SergeauntCrevve  and  Mr.  A  ttourney  perused 
the  scrybled  booke  and  perfected  the  same  in  the  places 
marked  by  their  noates  taken  therof.  1643  F.  BELL  in  Mrs. 
Hope  Franciscan  Martyrs  En£.y\\.  (ed.  3)  194  Bychaunce 
they  found  in  my  pockett  a  little  ragg  of  scribbled  paper  in 
Spanish.  1656  Disc.  Ati.ril.  Beauty  54  111  scribled  bills  ; 
which  seem  to  be  as  so  many  charms  or  spells.  1909  P.  C. 
SIMPSON  Life  af  Rainy  II.  xxi.  183  It  is  a  scribbled  and 
unfinished  draft. 

Hence  t  Scrl'bbledly  adv.    rare. 

1681  H.   MORE  Expos.  Dan.  Pref.   7  It  being  writ.  .so 
scribledly  as  I  may  so  say,  and  brokenly.     1685  —  lliustr. 
Dan.  v.  55  The  writing  being  writ  more  scribledly  on  puipose. 

Scribbled,///-  a.2  [f.  SCKIBBLE  ».*  +  -ED!.] 
Carded,  or  passed  through  a  'scribbler'. 

1835  URE  Philos.  Mannf.  171  The  scribbled  wool  is 
weighed. 

Scri'bbledom.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SCRIBBLE  sl>.  + 
-DOM.]  The  practice  of  'scribbling'. 

1887  Miss  BETHAM-EDWARDS  Next  of  Kin  Wanted  II. 
xvit.  221  Without  any  apprenticeship  to  the  sublime  art  of 
scribbledom,  she  could  write  sweet,  unalloyed,  rustic  English. 

Scri'bbleism.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SCRIBBLE  sb.  +• 
-ISM.]  Scribbling. 

1801  COLERIDGE  Let.  to  Soitthey  (1895)  363  Other  perse- 
verants  in  the  noble  trade  of  scribbleism. 

Scribblement  (skri-b'lment).  [f.  SCRIBBLE  K.I 
+  -MENT.]  Something  scribbled  ;  =  SCRIBBLE  sb.  I. 

a  1608  DEE  Relat.  Spir.  i.  (1659)  '75>  I  see  ''nes  and 
scribblements  (as  before)  going  athwart  the  lines,  c  1662 
F.  KERBY  in  O.  Heyuiooifs  Diaries  (1883)  III.  24  The  in- 
tents of  them  who  first  set  down  these  scribblements.  1784 
COWPER  Let.  to  Unwin  20  Oct.,  I  am  tired  of  this  endless 
Scribblement.  Adieu  !  1785  —  To  same  22  Oct.,  The 
crabbed  epig/a.ns  and  scribblements  of  the  minor  poets. 
1833  CARLVLE  in  Fronde  (1882)  II.  382  In  about  a  week 
hence.  .1  shall  be  done  with  this  Scribblement.  1887  T.  A. 
TROLLOPE  What  I  remember  1  1.  xvii.  349  The  exhortation 
addressed  to  me..  was  the  writer's  characteristic  mode  of 
exciting  me  to  new  scribblements. 

Scri:bbleoma-nia.  [f.  SCRIBBLE  ».i  + 
-MANIA.]  The  craze  or  mania  for  scribbling. 

1813  [see  -MANIA].  1877  M.  PATTISON  in  Fortn.  Rev.  XXII. 
660  Catherinot  is  a  bye-word,  the  typical  case  of  scribbiec- 
mania,  —  of  the  insanabile  scribendi  cacoetkes. 

Scribbler1  (skri-bba).  [f.  SCRIBBLE  v.1  +  -En1.] 
One  who  scribbles  or  writes  hastily  or  carelessly  ; 
hence  'a  petty  author;  a  writer  without  worth  '  (J.). 

a  1553  UDALL  Roister  D.  in.  v.  (Arb.)  58  Fare  thou  well 
scribler.  .  .  Scriuener.  Fare  ye  well  bibbler.  1610  Bp.  HALL 
Agst.  Brmvnists  ii.  5,  1  neuer  yet  could  see  any  Scribler  so 
vnlearned,  as  that  he  durst  not  charge  his  opposite  with 
ignorance.  1682  DRYDEN  Religio  Laid  Pref.  7  The  first 
Presbyterian  Scribler.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E. 
Ind.  I.  Ded.,  I  have  known  some  Scriblers,  or  Authors, 
dedicate  their  Works  to  great  Men  who  they  hardly  knew 
any  more  of  than  their  illustrious  Names.  1778  MME. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  Aug.  (1891)  I.  25  She  talked,  .very  highly 
of  a  new  novel  called  'Evelina';  though  without  a  shadow 
of  suspicion  as  to  the  scribbler.  1825  MACAULAY  Ess., 
Milton  r  46  Venal  and  licentious  scribblers,  with  just 
sufficient  talent  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pander  in  the 
style  of  a  bellman.  1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  v.  124  The 
Dunciad  was  thus  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  whole 
tribe  of  scribblers. 

atlrib.  1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  727/1  Slave  parasite  and  joker, 
With  scribbler-satirist. 

Scri'bbler  a.    [f.  SCRIBBLE  v.t  +  -EB  «.] 
1.  A  person  who  scribbles  wool,  or  who  tends  a 
scribbling-machine, 

1682  Rec.  Cloth  Manuf.  Nnti  Mills  (S.  H.  S.)  16  To 
ingage  2  shear-men,2  weavers  and  2  scrublers.  1733  P.  LIND- 
SAY Interest  Scot.  109  We  have  but  few  Scriblers  who  under- 
stand the  close  mixing  of  Wooll  on  the  Cards  for  Medleys. 
1774  Act  14  Ceo.  ///,  c.  25  §  i  If  any  Picker,  Scribbler, 
Spinner  or  Weaver..  shall  not  return  all  working  Tools.. 
delivered  out.     1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.\.\.  1.  14  'Hie  «JP* 
comber.  .,  the  dyer,  the  scribbler  [etc.J. 


2.  A  machine  for  scribbling  (wool). 

1805  J.  LUCCOCK  Nat.  Wool  146  The  chief  point  of  atten. 
tion  in  the  scribbler  is  to  break  it  [the  staple]  no  further 
than  the  hookedness  of  the  pile  will  admit  of.  1884  W.  S.  B. 
MCT.AREN  Spinning  (ed.  2)  191  We  now  have  the  wool  ready 
for  the  scribbler,  or  first  carding  machine. 

attrib.  1823  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  ftlech.  391  The  scribbler- 
engine  has  three  distinct  parts  or  cylinders  in  one  frame. 

Scrvbble-SCra:bble,  adv.,  sb.,  and  a.  colloq. 
[Reduplicated  formation  on  SCRIBBLE  v.~] 
t  A.  adv.   In  a  scribbling  manner.   Obs, 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Pttrc.  (1590)  22  A  lewes  letter  scrible 
scrable  ouer  the  Copurtenaunce  of  a  mans  countenance,  will 
dash  a  body  wickedly. 

t  B.  adj.  Covered  with  scribble.  Obs. 

1702  FARQUHAR  Turin-Rivals  y.  iii,  Uboo,  here  ish  nothing 
but  scribble  scrabble  Paper,  I  tink. 

C.  sb.  fl.  A  scribbler.    Also,  'ahamm-scarum 
person.  Obs. 

1665  HOWARD  Committee  i.  i,  By  your  grave  and  high 
demeanor  make  yourself  Appear  a  hole  above  Obadiah  ; 
lest  your  Mistriss  Should  take  you  for  another  scribble 
scrabble  as  he  is.  1707  Muses  Mercury  I.  216  I'll  be  your 
Arbitrator,  Quo'  Scribble  Scrabble  ;  so  he  op'd  The  Oyster 
fat,  and  at  a  sup,  He  swallow'd  down  the  Creature. 

2.  A  scribble  ;  hasty  or  careless  writing. 

1838  W.  IRVING  Life  «f  Lett.  (1866)  III.  123  But  enough 
of  this  scribble  scrabble.  1839  Ibid.  145,  I  am  running  on 
into  idle  '  scribble  scrabble  '  about  a  matter  now  passed  away. 

So  Scrl'bble-sorabble  v.,  trans.,  to  scribble. 

1860  W.  COLLINS  Worn.  White  (i860  255  The  respectable 
lawyers  who  scribble-scrabble  your  deeds  and  your  wills. 

Scribbling  (skri'blirj),  vbl.  slil     [f.  SCRIBBLE 

Z>.!   +  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SCRIBBLE  v.1 

1:1532  LATIMER  Let.  to  Baynton  in  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1583) 
1751/2,  I  had  made  an  end  of  this  scribling,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  write  it  agayne  more  truely  and  more  distinctly,  and 
to  correcte  it  1536  BEERLEY  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries 
(Camden)  132  My  lowly  and  myck  scrybullyng  unto  your 
nobull  grace  at  this  tyme.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  595  When 
they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er.  1820  BYRON  Blues 
n.  9  What  with  learning,  and  teaching,  and  scribbling,  and 
shining  In  science  and  art. 

2.  Something  scribbled  ;  a  scrawl  or  scribble. 
1705  HEARXE  Collect,  n  Dec.  (O.H.S.)  1.  124  In  this  Book 

are  a  great  many  scribblings  of  William  Smith.  1835  W. 
IRVING  Abbotsford  p  2,  I..  had  reason  to  think,  from  the 
interest  he  had  taken  in  some  of  my  earlier  scribblings,  that 
a  visit  from  me  would  not  be  deemed  an  intrusion.  1856 
STANLEY  Sinai  tj  P.  \.  (ed.  3)  58  Their  likeness  to  the  scrib. 
blingsof  casual  travellersin  halting-places.  1894  R.B.  SHARPS 
Birds  Gt.  Brit.  1.  47  There  are  distinct  scribblings  near  the 
larger  end  [of  the  eggs],  similar  to  those  of  a  Yellow  Bunting. 

3.  Short  for  scribbling  paper. 

1859  Stationers'  Hand-bk.  64  Demy  Scribling  (scribling 
demy),  a  writing  paper  of  a  printing  demy  size. 

4.  attrib.  as  scribbling-block,  -book,  diary,  paper  ; 
scribbling  itch,  tr.  L.  Cacoethes  scribendi. 

1908  Outlook  26  Sept.  397/1  With  pencil  and  •scribbling- 
block  in  his  hand.  1830  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xlii,  He  had 
taken  the  manuscript  out  of  a  long-neglected  chest,  contain- 
ing., old  Oxbridge  'scribbling-books,  his  old  surplice,  and 
battered  cap  and  gown.  1883  Stationers'  <fr  Booksellers' 
Jrnl.  Advt.  iii,  Small  "Scribbling  Diary.  1787  WOLCOT  (P. 
Pindar)  Ode  upon  Ode  Wks.  1812  I.  440  I'm  much  afraid  of 
that  same  *scribbling-itch.  1905  A.  DOBSON  De  Libris  149 
But  that  some  scribbling  itch  attacked  Him  in  and  out  of 
season.  T.'bQ-±GradusadCantal>r,\&*Scril<blingpapfrt  an 
inferior  sort  used  by  the  mathematicians,  and  in  the  lecture 


. 

Scri-bbling,z"W..r*.2  [f.  SCRIBBLE  z/.2  +  -i 
The  action  of  SCRIBBLE  v.z  ;  the  first  process  in 
the  operation  of  carding  wool. 

1683  Rec.  Cloth  Manuf.  New  Mills  (S.H.S.)  56  For  piking 
scriblling  and  oyll.  IDS.  1833  URE  Philos.  Mannf.  165  Scrib- 
bling is  merely  a  rude  species  of  carding  the  oiled  wool. 
1879  CasselCs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  339/2  The  various  stages  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  then,  are  :—  -  .  .  8.  Oiling  and 
teasing.  9.  Scribbling  by  first  carding-engine. 

b.  attrib.  as  scribbling-card,  -machine,  -mill,  etc. 

1682  Rec.  Cloth  Mannf.  New  Mills  (S.H.S.)  17  One 
dozen  scrubleing  cards.  1795  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XV.  80  They 
have  erected  a  teasing  or  scribling,  and  a  carding  machine. 
1796  Monthly  Mag.  May  350/1  The  scribbling  mill  at  Hoi- 
beck,  near  Leeds,  has  been  lately  consumed  by  fire.  1805 
J.  LUCCOCK  Nat,  Wool  179  Kemps  are  commonly  much 
coarser  than  the  wool  in  which  they  are  found,  and  often  so 


ibbling  Card. 

Scri'bbling, ///.  a.  [f.  SCRIBBLE  v.i  +  -ING  <] 
1.  Given  to  scribbling. 

,595  Hist.  France  Ep.  Ded.  A4,  In  this  scribling  age. 
1641  HOWELL  yot,  " 


With  loose!    . 
Long  had  I  sought  i 
kind. 

f  2.  Badly  or  carelessly  written.     Obs.  rare. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  187  Is  this 
Greene  with  the  running  Head,  and  the  scribling  Hand. 
1621  SIR  G.  CALVERT  in  Fortescne  Papers  (Camden)  154 
An  yll  favored  piece  of  paper  and  a  scribling  hand. 

Hence  Scri'bblingly  o</z>.,  in  a  scribbling  manner. 

1653  in  Shropsh.  Parish  Documents  (1903)  246  What  was 


1860  in  WORCESTER. 


SCRIBBLY, 

Scribbly  (skri-bli),  a.  [f.  SCRIBBLE  sb.  + -Y.] 
Characterized  by  scribbling,  resembling  a  scribble. 
Scribbly  gum,  Australian,  a  variety  of  gum-tree 
(see  quots.). 

1883  F.  M.  BAILEY  Synopsis  Queensland  Flora  i;4(Morris) 
Scribbly  or  White-Gum...  A  tree,  often  large,  with  a  white, 
smooth,  deciduous  bark,  always  marked  by  an  insect  in  a 
scribbly  manner.  1898  MORRIS  Austral  Engl.  s.  v.  Gntnt 
Scribbly  Gum  Eucalyptus  hxmastowa^  Smith.  Scribbly 
Blue  Gum  E,  leuco.vylon^  F.  v.  M.  (South  Australia). 

Scribe  (skraib),  sbJ-  Also  4-6  scrybe.  [ad. 
L.  scriba  writer,  amanuensis,  secretary,  f.  scrlbcrc 
to  write.  Cf.  F.  scribe  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.). 
Sp.,  Pg. escri&a,It.  scriba.]  A  writer;  one  whose 
business  is  writing.  In  various  specific  or  limited 
applications. 

1.  Jewish  Hist.  A  member  of  the  class  of  pro- 
fessional interpreters  of  the  Law  after  the   return 
from  the  Captivity ;   in  the  Gospels  often  coupled 
with    the   Pharisees  as  upholders   of  ceremonial 
tradition. 

Used,  after  the  Vulgate  scrila^  to  render  Gr.  ypaju^aTev'? 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  corresponding  Heb.  word  is 
"1CT  sdpfu-r,  active  pple.  of  silphar  to  write,  to  count,  num- 
ber. In  Biblical  Heb.  the  sb.  had  generally  the  sense  2 
below ;  it  was  also  used  for  a  man  of  learning,  a  scholar, 
and  as  the  designation  of  Ezra  (Ezra  vii,  Neh.  viii.  9,  etc.) 
it  comes  near  to  the  post-Biblical  use. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  383  And  so  may  sarasenes  be 
saued,  scribes  and  iewes.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  vii.  29.  [And 
in  all  later  versions.]  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  14  And  thus  for 
Pompe  and  for  beyete  The  Scribe  and  ek  the  Pharisee  Of 
Moises  upon  the  See  In  the  chaiere  on  hyh  ben  set.  1532 
MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  510/2  These  heretikes  may 
properly  bee  called  not  onelye  mercennaries, . .  but  also  veryc 
Scribes  and  Pharisees. . .  For  these  be  false  Scribes,  that  is 
to  wit  wryters,  not  wryting  any  true  bokes  of  scripture,  but 
fals  gloses  and  contrary  commentes  vpon  scripture.  1671 
MILTON  P.  R.  i.  261  What  was  writ  Concerning  the  Messiah, 
to  our  Scribes  Known  partly.  1862  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  (1877) 
I.  xix.  365  The  Religion,  .was  fully  revealed  ..,  not  prophets 
were  needed  to  declare  it,  but  *  scribes '  to  expound  and 
defend  it. 

2.  Anc.  Hist.    A  general   designation  for    any 
public  official  (whether  of  high  or  low  rank)  con- 
cerned with  writing  or  the  keeping  of  accounts  ;  a 
secretary,  clerk. 

The  usual  rendering  of  L.  scriba  and  Gr.  ypajUL/iaTev*.  and 
of  Heb.  sopher*.  cf.  the  note  under  sense  i. 

1382  WVCLIF  2  Kings  xviii.  18  Forsothe  Eliachym,.  .pronost 
of  the  hous,  wente  out  to  hem,  and  Sobna,  scribe  [1388 
scryueyn],  and  Joache,  the  sone  of  Azaf,  chauncelere.  1611 
BIBLE  2  KiUft  xxv.  19  The  principall  Scribe  of  the  hoste 
\niarg.  Or,  scribe  of  the  captaine  of  the  hoste],  which  mus- 
tered the  people  of  the  land.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  xxxii. 
IV.  230  Tisarnenus,  who. .had  filled  the  office  of  a  public 
scribe.  1849  LAYARD  Ninn-eh.  xiij.  II.  76  The  secretaries 
and  scribes  from  the  palace  left  their  divans. 

•j*  3.  Used  as  the  official  designation  of  various 
public  functionaries  performing  secretarial  duties. 

1530  PALSGR.  268/1  Scrybe  in  a  spyrituall  court,  scribe. 
Scry  tie  in  a  temporall  court,  grefficr.  1533  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Trcas.  Scot.  VI.  160  To  Thome  Catneroune,  scribe  to  the 
futbandvs.  1533  in  Sel.  Pleas  Crt.  Admiralty  (1894)  I. 
93  The  noble  John  Aborow  Englysheman  patron  of  the 
shypp  Saynt  Mighell. ..  And  allso  the  noble  John  Andreas 
allso  Englysshman  scrybe  of  the  saide  shipp  consenting 
[etc.].  1560  Mail  land  Club  Misc.  III.  225  Gevin  vnder 
the  Selll  quhilk  we  wse..and  the  subscriptloun  manuall  of 
our  scribe  [of  akirk  session].  1562  BitrghRec.  Edin.  (1875) 
III.  153  The  council  continewis  Jhonne  Young,  writer,  thair 
scribe,  and  ordanis  him  to  serue  [etc.].  1581  LAMBARDE 
Eiren.  iv.  iv.  (1588)  431  If  any  Ordinarie,  or  his  scribe,  or 
register  have  taken  mo,  or  greater  fees.. then  he  ought  to 
take.  1641  BAKER  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  (1653)  396  Amongst 
other  Officers  of  the  Court  [of  Hen.  VI I  I's  divorce],  Stephen 
Gardiner,  .sate  as  chief  scribe.  The  Court  being  set,  the 
Judges  commanded  silence,  whilst  their  Commission  was 
read  ;  which  done,  the  Scribes  commanded  the  Cryer  to  call 
the  King.  ^1707  S.  PATRICK  Autobiog.  (1839)  13  And  soon 
after  made  me  the  college  scribe,  which  brought  me  in  a 
great  deal  of  money,  many  leases  being  to  be  renewed. 

f  4.  One  who  writes  at  another's  dictation ;  an 
amanuensis.  Obs. 

0:1513  FABVAN  Citron,  vr.  clix.  (1533)  88  b,  One  of  the  fore- 
sayde  two  persones  so  condempned  was  scrybe  to  the  pope. 
1591  SHAKS.  T-voGent.  n.  i.  146  That  my  master  being  scribe, 
To  himselfe  should  write  the  Letter.  1598  P..  JONSON  Ev. 
Man  in  H.  v.  i.  323  These  two  gentlemen,  .very  strongly 
supposing  me  to  be  your  worships  scribe,  entreated  me  to 
procure  them  a  warrant.  1838  LYTTON  Calderon  i.  64  This 
remarkable  personage  had  risen  from  the  situation  of  a  con- 
fidential scribe  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma. 

To.  Jig. 

a  1475  ASHBY  Dicta  Philos.  961  The  first  vertue  is  to  kepe 
man  is  tong,  For  it  is  scribe  of  his  discrecion,  For  what  it 
wol  say  it  writith  at  longe.  1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  vii. 
152  The  senses  themselves  can  tell  us  nothing  except  in  so 
far  as  they  are  '  scribes  of  the  soul '. 

5.  A  copyist,  transcriber  cf  manuscripts ;  now 
esp.  the  writer  of  a  particular  MS.  copy  of  a  classical 
or  mediaeval  work. 

;S3S  JOVE  Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  43, 1  tolde  his  scrybe,  euen 
nun  that  wrote  and  corrected  the  testament  for  him.  1611 
BIBLE  Trait  si.  Pref.  p6  The  Grecians.,  had  many  of  their 
seruants,  ready  scribes,  to  copie  them  [the  books]  out. 
a  1638  MEDK  Jr&.  (1672)  878  If  the  Scrivener,  whom  I  hired 
to  write  me  out  a  fair  Copy  thereof,  had  not  disappointed 
me,  I  could  ere  this  have  lent  you  a  Copy,  it  may  be,  as 
good  as  the  Authors;  I  believe  somewhat  more  distinct,  by 
such  directions  as  I  gave  my  Scribe.  1746  FRANCIS  tr. 
Horace^  Art  of  Poetry  481  We  ne'er  those  Scribes  with 
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Mercy  treat,  Who,  though  advis'd,  the  same  Mistakes 
repeat.  1850  SIR  F.  MADDEN  WycHffite  Bible  List  of  MSS. 
No.  65  Each  scribe  has  peculiarities  of  orthography.  1861 
PAI.EY  sEscfiyltts  (ed.  2)  Suppliers  247  note.  If  the  nomina- 
tive had  been  found  by  a  scribe  in  his  copy,  he  was  not 
very  likely  to  have  altered  St.  1892  LOUNSBURY  Stuff. 
Chaucer  I.  375  No  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  scribe 
will  be  disposed  to  pay  too  much  respect  to  his  authority. 

6.  A  penman,  one  (more  or  less)  skilled  in  pen- 
manship.    Now  somewhat  arch. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  iv.  4  Write  downe  thy  mind,  bewray 
thy  meaning  so,  And  if  thy  stumpes  will  let  thee  play  the 
Scribe.  1705-6  PENN  in  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  X.  in, 
I  must  recommend  him  to  your  care,  being  a  scribe  and  an 
nccomptant.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  ii,  I  could  make  out 
plain  court  hand  a  great  deal  better  when  written  by  a  good 
scribe.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  liii,  Mr.  Bucket.. is  no 
great  scribe;  rather  handling  the  pen  like  the  pocket-staff 
he  carries  about  with  him. 

T"  b.   (See  qnot.)    Obs,  rare, 

1696-1715  Laws  Maryland  '\\.  (1722)  3  One  Master,  One 
Usher,  and  One  Writing-Master  or  Scribe  to  a  School. 

7.  Used  (more  or  less  playfully)  for  :  One  who 
writes  or  is  in  the  habit  of  writing;  an  author; 
the  writer  (of  a  letter,  etc.). 

1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  31  Your  shameles  rymes, . . 
<j  Scrybes  prophane[orig.  Profanes  esc rinains\.  1712  ADDI- 
sox  Sped.  No.  475  P  4,  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  Subject 
by  the  following  Letter,  which  comes  to  me  from  some 
notable  young  female  Scribe.  1778  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary 
20  July  (1891)  I.  16  As  I  am  often  writing.. he  commonly 
calls  me  the  scribe.  1886  TL'PPER  A  utobiog.  60  Some  frivolous 
larks  in  the  Waterford  days,  wherewith  I  need  not  say  the 
present  scribe  had  nothing  to  do.  1892  Du  MAURIER  Peter 
Ibbetson  I.  7, 1  am  but  a  poor  scribe,  ill  versed  in  the  craft  of 
wielding  words  and  phrases. 

b.  Applied  to  a  political  pamphleteer  or  journal- 
ist ;  chiefly  with  contemptuous  notion,  a  party 
hack.  (Coloured  by  sense  4.) 

1826  COBBETT  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  II.  TOO  The  impudent 
scribes  would  make  us  believe,  that  England  was  formerly 
nothing  at  all,  till  they  [the  Scotch]  came  to  enlighten  it. 
1830  D' ISRAELI  Chas.  /,  III.  xiv.  303  Leighton  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  of  our  political  scribes,  .who  [etc.].  1884 
St.  Jameses  Gaz.  8  Feb.  3/1  So  conscious  are  the  scribes  of 
the  Government  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country.  1885 
Liverpool  Daily  Post  i  June  5/3  The  youngest  scribe  of  a 
Tory  organ  could  manage  national  affairs  much  better. 

t  8.  A  cuttle-fish.     (See  quot.)    Obs. 

1655  MOUFFF.T  &  RENNET  Healtlfs^  luipror.  xviii.  151 
Cuttles,  (called  also,  .scribes  for  their  incky  humour). 

9.  Comb.)  as  scribe  palsy,  'writers'  cramp' 
(Dungli son's  Diet,  filed.  Sci.  1876) ;  scribe-work 
nonce-ivd.,  work  for  'scribes'  or  clerks. 

1829  W.  IRVING  Life  $  Lett.  (1864)  II.  415  There  is  likely 
to  lie  but  moderate  scribe  work  in  the  legation. 

Scribe (skraib),^.2  [f.  SCRIBE  z/.Cf.ScRivE^] 

1.  A   tool  for  scribing  (see  SCRIBE  z>.)  in  Car- 
pentry ^  Building^  etc. 

iSia  P.  NICHOLSON  Mech.  Exerc,  212  (Bricklaying)  The 
Scribe  is  a  spike  or  large  nail  ground  to  a  sharp  point,  to 
mark  the  bricks  on  the  face  and  back  by  the  tapering  edges 
of  the  mould,  in  order  to  cut  them. 

"b.  attrib.  scribe-awl  (see  quot.)  ;  scribe-mark, 
a  mark  made  with  a  scribing-iron  on  a  log,  etc. ; 
a  mark  scored  on  stone  as  a  guide  for  cutting. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Scribe-awl,  an  awl  used  for 
making  lines  to  be  followed  in  sawing  or  cutting  out  work. 
1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  oivn  Mech.  §  156  The  following 
are  the  *  scribe  marks '  indicating  the  quality  of  Memel  and 
Dantzic  timber.  1883  NASMYTH  Antobiog.  xiv.  256  The 
delicate  scribe  marks  by  which  the  mason  some  1900  years 
ago  lined  out  his  work  on  the  blocks  of  stone  he  was  about 
to  chip.  1888  HURT  S  tariff.  Timber  Meas.  278  Table  of 
Scribe  Marks  of  Cubic  Contents  on  Log  Timber. 

2.  dial.  A  written  mark ;    a  scrap  of  writing  : 
usually  scribed  the  pen.     (Cf.  SCRAPE  sb.1  2  b.) 

1805  R.  ANDERSON  Cumbld.  Ball.,  R  nth  iii,  She. .Ne'er 
yence  sent  the  scribe  of  a  pen.  1829  BROCKETT  A".  C.  Words 
(ed.  2),  Scribe  of  a  pen,  a  letter.  1903  CROCKETT  Banner 
of  Blue  viii.  88  Jeems  Carlyle  never  wrote  a  scribe  o*  print, 
or  hand-write  either. 

Scribe  (skraib),  v,  [Of  obscure  history;  in 
sense  i  pern,  aphetic  for  DESCRIBE  v.  ;  in  sense  2 
partly  ad.  L.  scrlberc  to  write,  partly  f.  SCRIBE  sbl 
Cf.  SCRIVE  z;.] 

1.  In  technical  uses.  a.  trans.  Originally,  in 
Carpentry^  to  mark  the  intended  outline  of  (a 
piece  of  timber)  with  one  point  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, moved  parallel  with  the  other  point  which 
is  drawn  along  the  edge  of  the  piece  to  which 
the  'scribed  '  piece  is  to  be  fitted.  Now  in  wider 
sense:  To  mark  or  score  (wood,  metal,  bricks) 
with  a  pointed  instrument  (often  regulated  by  a 
gauge  or  similar  contrivance)  in  order  to  indicate 
the  outline  to  which  the  piece  is  to  be  cut  or 
shaped ;  to  draw  (a  line,  etc.)  in  this  way. 

1678  MOXON  Mech.  Excrc.  vii.  112  To  make  these  two 
peeces  of  Stuff  joyn  close  together  all  the  way,  they  Scribe 
it,  (as  they  phrase  it,)  thus  [a  long  explanation  follows]. 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  101/2  Scribe^  is  the  drawing  of  a 
line  or  stroak  with  the  Compasses  upon  a  piece  of  stuff  that 
is  straight,  thereby  to  cut  it  so  as  it  may  join  to  an  Irregular 
piece,  whether^bowed  or  cornered.  1811  Self  Instructor 
528  With  your  ivory  point  scribe  them.  18-78  MAWiS&Put 
154  With  the  separated  points  of  a  pair  of  spring  dividers 
scribe  around  the  edge  of  the  templet.  1901  P.  MARSHALL 
Metal  Tools  18  The  edge  against  which  the  required  line 
is  scribed. 

b.  Hence,  to   shape   the   edge   of  (a  piece  of 


SCRIBING. 

timber,  metal,  etc.)  so  that  it  will  fit  into  the 
irregular  edge  of  another  piece  or  to  an  uneven 
surface.  (See  quot.  1842.) 

1679  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  vm.  140  The  Joysts  are  always 
scribed  to  project  over.. the  Roundness  or  waynniness  of 
the  upper  side  of  the  Girder.  1812  P.  NICHOLSON  Mech. 
Excrc.  177  To  Scribe  one  piece  of  Board  or  Stuflf  to  another. 
Ibid.)  Thus  the  skirting  boards  of  a  room  should  be  scribed 
to  the  floor.  1830  HBDDERWICK  Mar.  Archit.  259  Make  a 
mould  for  the  foot  of  the  stem  with  its  cog  or  coak,  scribing 
it  so  that  it  will  fit  very  completely.  1837  WHITTOCK  Bk. 
Trades  (1842)  289  (Grin-Maker)  Parts  of  the  locks  and 
springs  are  '  scribed '  in  to  the  butt  of  the  gun-stock.  1842 
GWILT  Encycl.  Archit.  Gloss.,  Scribing,  fitting  the  edge  of 
a  board  to  a  surface  not  accurately  plane,  as  the  skirting  of 
a  room  to  a  floor.  In  joinery,  it  is  the  fitting  one  piece  to 
another,  so  that  the  fibres  of  them  may  be  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  the  two  edges  being  cut  to  an  angle  to  join. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  69,  6  slots  are  then  laid  at 
due  distances  upon  the  heads,  and  the  latter  are  scribed  to 
the  size  of  each  slot,  to  regulate  the  mortises. 

C.  To  draw  (lines'  on  wood  with  a  pointed  tool. 

1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  59  A  drawing-board,  .on 
which  the  lines  are  first  chalked  and  then  carved,  or  scribed. 

d.  To  mark  (timber,  a  cask,  etc.)  with  a  scrib- 
ing-iron. 

1859  [implied  in  SCRIBING  vll.  sb.  2].  1883  CLARK  RUSSELL 
Sailors'  Lang.,  Scribe,  to  mark  packages  in  bond  with  the 
number  and  weight.  1888  BUKT  Stand.  Timber  Meas.  75 
The  Raze  Knife,  for  scribing  the  numbers  and  contents  on 
the  logs  for  identification. 

e.  To  delineate  with  incised  marks. 

1896  KIPLING  Seven  Seas,  Story  of  Ung  12  He.  .Pictured 
the  mountainous  mammoth.  .Out  of  the  love  that  he  bore 
them,  scribing  them  clearly  on  bone. 

2.  a.  intr.  To  act  as  a  scribe,  to  write,  b.  trans. 
To  write  down,  rare  exc.  dial. 

1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  x.  vi,  Contenting  himself  with 
doing  nothing  but  scribble  and  scribe  one  day.  1787  J. 
CLARKE  Lakes  Introd.  26  To  scribe  is  still  to  write.  1801 
SOUTHEY  in  Robberd  Mem.  IV.  Taylor  (1843)  I.  378  As  if 
the  author  of  '  Joan  of  Arc '  and  of  *  Thalaba  '  were  made 
a  great  man  by  scribing  for  the  Iiish  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 1838  Eraser's  Mag.  XVII.  322  A  writer,  .scribing 
about  JefTery  as  if  it  was  a  living  thing.  1882  STEVENSON 
Fain.  Stutf.t  Pepys  (1888)  299  He  desires  that .  .gentleman, 
. . to  recall .  .the  very  line  his  own  romantic  self  was  Bribing 
at  the  moment.  1894  CROCKETT  Knitters  (ed.  3)  364  Patrick 
Walker  (he  that  scribes  the  stories  of  the  sufferers  and  has 
had  them  printed). 

Scribed  (skraibd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SCRIBE  v.  +-ED!.] 

1.  Carpentry,  Building^  etc.  In  sense  I  of  the  verb. 
1882  W.  J.  CHRISTY  Joints  61  [Mason's  Joints]  Scribed 

Joint. — This  occurs  where  stone  cornices  and  mouldings 
unite  with  corresponding  ornamentations  in  cast  iron.  Ibid. 
74  [Joiner's  Joints.]  Scribed  Joint  is  formed  by  scribing. 

2.  Her.  Of  an  escutcheon:  Having  its  base  formed 
by  two  undulating  curves  meeting  at  the  apex. 

1892  E.  CASTLE  Engl.  Book-plates  128  The  square-sided, 
eared,  scribed  or  angular  based  escutcheon. 

Scribedom  (skrsrbidam).  [f.  SCRIBE  st>.1  + 
-DOM.]  The  (Jewish)  scribes  as  a  body. 

1863  Smith's  Diet.  Bible  III.  1164/2  (Scribes}  The  spirit 
of  Scribedom  was  growing. 

Scribel,  obs.  form  of  SCRIBBLE  v.1 

t  Scri'belet.   Obs.  rare-1.    In  6  scriblet.    [f. 

SCRIBE  .r<M  +  -LET.]  An  insignificant  scribe  or 
writer. 

1599  Broughtotis  Let.  ii.  10  Your  scriblets,  forsooth,  must 
countenance  the  Bible. 

Scriber  (skrai-bai).  [f.  SCRIBE  v.  +  -ER1.]  A 
tool  or  appliance  for  scribing. 

1834-6  P.  BARLOW  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  296/2 
The  chisels  [of  the  mortising  machine]  are  provided  with 
small  teeth..:  these  are  called  scribers.  1869  C.  KNIGHT 
Mechanician  109  A  scriber  for  marking  diagrams  on  tables 
or  plattens,  is  a  piece  of  steel  wire  which  [etc.].  1875  Car- 
gentry  <$•  Join.  58  With  a  steel  scriber  or  sharp  hard  pencil 
trace  each  dovetail  carefully  on  the  end  of  the  wood.  1908 
K  e  mi  n.  Stone  mason  104  The  work  man  runs  round  the  pat  tern 
with  a  sharp-pointed  tool  called  a  scriber.  This  scriber 
ploughs  a  minute  furrow  in  the  stone. 

attrib.  1869  C.  KNIGHT  Mechanician  in  A  scriber- block 
is  an  instrument  consisting  of  two  principal  parts  ;  these  are 
the  movable  scriber,  and  the  block  to  which  the  scriber  is 
attached..  .Scriber-blocks  are  principally  used  to  mark 
straight  lines  upon  engine-work  of  all  classes.  1902  P. 
MARSHALL  Metal  Tools  19  A  little  chalk  rubbed  over  the 
surface  of  the  metal  will  often  enable  the  scriber  lines  to  be 
more  clearly  seen. 

Scribeship  (skroi-bjip).  rare-1*,  [f.  SCRIBE 
^.1  +  -SHIP.]  The  office  or  function  of  a  scribe. 

i6»4  BP.  MOUNTAGUE  Getgg  To  Rdr.  5  The  Scribe  was 
some  puny-nouice  in  euery  point  of  Scrib-ship.  1810  in 
Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  XIV.  149  Myself  his  scribe,  and  all  my 
scribeship  then  To  note  how  many  casks  were  gaug'd. 

Scribing  (skrai-birp,  vbl.  sb.    [-ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SCRIBE. 

1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcchn.  II,  Scribing  when  the  Joyners 
would  fit  a  piece  of  Board,  &c.  to  an  irregular  Surface,  or 
any  other  irregular  Piece :  they  [etc.].  1876  PAPWOR TH  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  494/1  This  operation  is  called  scribing, 
and  the  result  of  it  is  evidently  to  make  the  skirting  fit 
down  on  the  floor  with  the  utmost  precision.  1896  KIPLING 
Seven  Seas,  Story  of  Ung  50  Ung,  a  maker  of  pictures,  fell 
to  his  scribing  on  bone. 

2.  concr.  The  identifying  mark  on  a  cask,  etc.  ; 
//.  incised  markings  on  stone,  etc.  ;  also,  writings, 
sen  bbl  ings. 

1859  M'CLINTOCK  Voy,  '  Fox '  in  Arctic  Reg.  xiii.  242  The 
heading  [of  a  cask]  has  been  brought  on  board,  but  the 
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1  scribing  '  upon  it  is  very  indistinct.  1895  fait  it  re  28  Nov. 
83  A  number  of  mysterious  rock-scribings.  1895  Atheiixinn 
14  Dec.  839/1  Many  of  them  [megalithic  remains]  are  marked 
with  scribings  and  other  ornamentations.  1897  CROCKETT 
Lad's  Loi'e  Ded.  9  But  if  you  like  my  scribings  not — well, 
pass ;  at  least  I  was  entirely  happy  when  I  wrote  them. 

3.  attrib.  In  the  names  of  various  instruments  or 
appliances  for  '  scribing*,  as  scribing-block^  gange^ 
•iron,  pointy  etc.  (See  quots.) 

1863  F.  CMnvm  Mech.  Etigin.  66  (Cent.)  A  *scribing-block, 
which  consists  of  a  piece  of  metal  joinedtto  a  wooden  block 
at  one  end,  and  having  at  the  other  a  point;  it  is  useful  for 
making  centres,  and  for  similar  purposes.  1902  P.  MARSHALL 
Metal  Tools  19  Sometimes,  .a  scriber  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  scribing  block  or  surface  gauge.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts 
369  A  *scribing  cutter  is  made  to  traverse  round,  and  cut 
the  pieces  [sc.  for  the  heads  of  casks].  1895  Mod,  Steam 
Eng.  84  *Scribing  gauge.  1858  SlMMOMDS  Diet,  Trade% 
* Scribing-iron^  an  iron-pointed  instrument  for  marking  casks 
and  logs  of  timber.  1879  Nature  30  Oct.  623/1  It  is  necessary 
that  one  and  the  same  Ascribing  point  should  describe  the 
sum  of  the  two  motions. 

Scribism  (skrai-biz'm).  [f.  SCRIBE  J&I  +  -ISM.] 
The  teaching  and  literature  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
scribes  (SCRIBE  sbl  i) ;  the  qualities  of  the  scribes. 

1657  J.  WATTS  Scribe^  Pharisee^  etc.  n.  203  As  of  all  the 
other  your  Texts  alleged  against  us,  so  of  this,  and  the 
Scribism  of  the  same.  1850  F.  W.  _ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser, 
in.  v.  (1857)  72  With  our  Evangelicalism,  Tractarianism, 
Scribeisms,  Pharisaisms,  we  have  ceased  to  front  the  living 
fact.  1892  BRUCE  Apologetics  n.  iv.  219  A  risk  which  the 
subsequent  career  of  scribism  shows  to  have  been  far  from 
imaginary. 

t  Scribrstical,  a.  Qfararr*.  [f.SoBiBij£.i 

+  -ISTICAL.]  Characteristic  of  or  relating  to  the 
scribes  (SCRIBE  sbl  i). 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  61  Their  Pharisaical 
holinesse  and  Scribisticall  zeale  and  religion. 

Scriblative,  variant  of  SCRIBBLATIVE  a. 

Scrible,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  SCRIBBLE,  etc. 

t  Scrick-shoe.  Obs.  rare'-1,  [a.  MDu.^r/V- 
scfiocj  f.  stem  of  schricken  to  stride  +  stho&  SHOE.?/'. 
Cf.  MUG.  schriteschuoch)  mod.G.  schlittschuhfin. 
the  same  sense.]  A  skate. 

1659  HOOLE  CoiHCnius'  I 'is.  M'orhi  (1672)  275  IJoyes  e.xtr- 
ci*e  themselves  in  runmg,  either  upon  the  Ice,  in  Scrick- 
.sliooes, . .  or  in  the  open  field. 

Scriddan  (skrrdSn).  S?.  Also  scridan.  [a. 
Gael,  sgriodan,"]  (See  qnot.  1820.) 

1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot,\\.  249  The  farms  which  are  bases 
to  high  mountains,  as  in  Kintail,  suffer  great  losses  from 
what  is  called  Scriddan,  or  '  mountain  torrent '..  .The  farm 
of  Auchuirn..was,  in  1745,  rendered  uninhabitable,  .by  an 
awful  Scriddan.  1820  Gtett/ergu*  I.  203  (Jam.)  When  the 
rain  falling  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  tears  the  surface,  and  pre- 
cipitates a  large  quantity  of  stones  and  gravel  into  the  plain 
below,  we  call  it  a  scridan.  1820  Marmaiden-  o'  Clyde  \.  in 
Whitelaw  Bk.  Sc.  Ballads  (1857)  93/2  There's  no  ae  burn  in 
braid  Clydesdale  I3ut  wimples  at  my  will,  Nor  a  scridden 
broun  that  but  my  leave  Comes  tumbling  doun  the  hill. 

t  Scride,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [?  Echoic  :  cf.  SCREED  &.] 
intr.  To  make  a  shrill  sound.  Hence  Sending 
vkl.  $b. 

c  1690  in  Roxl.  Ball.  (1888)  VI.  608  What?  shall  my  Viol 
silent  be,  or  leave  her  wonted  Sending? 

Scrie,  Scrieh. :  see  SCRY,  SKKEIGH. 

Scrieve  (skr/v),  v.  Sc.  Also  screeve,  skrieve, 
screive,  scrive.  [app.  a.  ON.  skrefa  to  stride.] 
intr.  To  move  or  glide  along  swiftly,  (See  also 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  and  Jam.) 

1785  BURNS  Haltffzucen.  xxiv,  She  thro*  the  whins,  an1  by 
the  cairn,  An*  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin.  — Sc.  Drink  v, 
But  oil'd  by  thee,  The  wheels  o'  life  gae  down-hill,  scnevin, 
Wi'  rattlin  glee.  1822  HOGG  Perils  of  Ulan  I.  ^4  Scrieving 
o'er  law  and  dale.  1896  CROCKETT  Grey  Man  i.  3  A  screed 
of  inuirburn  screevtng  across  the  hills. 

Scrift(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHRIFT. 

Scriggle  (skri'g'l),  sb.  Chiefly  dial.  [f. 
SCHIGGLE  v.~\  A  wriggle;  also,  a  scrawly  piece 
of  writing. 

1833  J.  WILSON  Noel.  Amir,  in  Black™,  fifag.  Apr.  607 
Unproductive  of  so  much  as  the  scriggle  of  a  single  tadpofe. 
1895  E.  Angt.  Gloss.t  Scriggle^  a  quick  motion  caused  by 
tickling,  a  wriggle.  1905  Daily  Chron.  18  Sept.  4/5  The 
last  scriggle  I  had  from  him  came  on  Friday  night. 

Scriggle  (skri'g'l;,  z>.  Chiefly  dial. :  see  Eng, 
Dial.  Diet.  Also  sk-.  [Phonetically  symbolic  : 
cf.  SCRUGGLE  z/.]  intr.  To  wriggle  or  struggle. 

1806  'Bi.QQyiviEL'oiyikiFlo-werSiHorkey  169  They  skriggl'd 
and  began  to  scold,  But  laughing  got  the  master.  1830  W. 
TAYLOR  Hist.  Sitrv.  Germ,  foe  try  II.  359  How  brisk  [the 
fish]  play  And  swarm,  and  scriggle  everywhere  !  1895  £. 
Anglt  Gloss.)  Skriggle^  to  wriggle  or  struggle  away. 

lience  Scri'ggler,  n  wriggling  creature;  Scri'g- 
gling-  ///.  a.,  that  'scriggles';  Scri-gffly  a., 
wriggly,  scrawly. 

1823  K.  Moon.?7<^&S£  Words  355  A  skrigglen  eel.  1854 
Miss  BAKER  Nor thampt. Gloss,  11.207  A  person  who  writes 
a  light,  scratchy,  irregular  hand,  is  said  to  write  a  scriggling 
hand.  1888  FENS  Dick  o'  Fens  232  The  scriggly  legs  of  a 
beetle.  1895  A.  PATTERSON  Man  $•  Nature  on  Broads  51 
Into  it  [the  eel-set]  the  scrigglers  swim.  1905  Daily  Chron. 
16  Nov.  4/6  L.  F.  Austin's  scriggly  manuscript. 

I  Scriglit.  Obs.  li\4&]s.ryihe(but  Htneiiwitk 
-nyghte).  [f.  SCRIKE  v.]  A  shout,  cry. 

13..  St.  Cristofer -$15  in  Horstni.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  459 
Whene  J»at  it  was  abowte  mydnyghte,  P.yjonde  (>e  water  he 
lierde  a^skrythe,  Full  lowde  one  heghte  he  lierde  it  cry. 

Scriit,  variant  of  SCRITE,  writing. 


(skraik),  sb.  Now  only  dial.:  see  Rng. 
Dial.  Diet.  For  forms  see  the  vb.  [f.  SCRIKE  v. 
Cf.  SCREAK  sb.} 

1.  A  shrill  cry,  a  screech  ;    =  SCREAK  sb. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  4709  The  Crystene  men  gunne  make  a 
scryke  :  Anon  they  wunnen  ovyr  the  dyke,  c  1400  Destr. 
Troygto  A  wonderfull  noyse  Skremytvp  to  the  skrow  with 
a  skryke  ffelle.  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  491  A  grete  scryke 
up  he  nam.  1500-20  DUN  BAR  Poetns^  Fenyit  Freir  97  The 
ja  him  skrippit  with  a  skryke.  1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.t 
Mark  xv.  37  Jesus.. gaue  a  great  skryke,  and  therwith 
yelded  vp  the  ghost.  1631  Celestina  xix.  190  You  will  haue 
mee  fill  my  Fathers  house  with  cryes  and  skrikes.  1891 
ATKINSON  Last  of  Giant-Killers  107  The  savagest  scrike 
ever  uttered  by  a  raving  giant. 

2.  Shrike  of 'day ',  the  dawn.     Cf.  SCREAK  sb.  3. 
1746  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862) 

41, 1  geet  up  be  skrike  o  Dey.     1866  BROGDEN  Prov.  Lines. 

Scrike  (skrsik),  v.  Now  only  dial. :  see  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.  Forms :  4-6  scryke,  skryke,  4-7, 8-9 
dial,  scrike,  skrike ;  pa.  t.  4  skry^te.  [Prob.  of 
Scandinavian  origin  :  cf.  Norw.  skrika  (str.  vb.), 
Da.  skrige.  See  also  SHRIEK.]  intr.  To  utter  a 
shrill  harsh  cry;  =  SCREAK  v.  i. 

1340  HAM  POLE /V.CVww.  7347  PC  devils  ay  omang  on  bam 
salle  stryke,  And  be  synfulle  J?are-with  ay  cry  and 


f  1340  Nominate  (Skeat)  744   Seng 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumbr.  1609  Loude 


skryke. 

l>ratet  Ape  scrikith. 
ty  cryede  &  skry^te  an 

hye  :  '  Mahoun  wat  is  J>y  red  ?  '  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  1671 
He  woke  wl  J>at  &  scrykede  for  fere.  1:1420  Antvrs  cf 
Arth.  129  (Douce  MS.)  pe  biides  in  be  bowes,  pat  one  ^e 
goost  glowes,  pei  skryke  [Ireland  scryken]  in  t>e  skowes. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  \\\.  232  For  all  if  she  stryke,  yit  fast 
will  she  skryke.  1590  GREENE  Never  too  /<i/tf(i6oo)  oS  Hee 
is  such  a  sneaking  fellowe,  that.. touch  him  and  he  will 
scrike.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vr.  iv.  18  The  litle  babe  did 
loudly  scrike  and  squall,  a  1600  Floddcn  Field  \.  (1664)  3 
Their  names  make,  .children  bkrike. 

Hence  Scri'fcing'  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  Also 
Scri'ker,  one  who  scrikes. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  7352  pare  salle  be  swilk  rareyng 
and  ruschyng. .  And  skrykyng  of  synfulle.  1:1400  Destr. 
Troy  10182  The  skrew  for  J>e  skrykyng  &  skremyng  of  folke, 
Redoundet  with  dyn  drede  for  to  here,  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  450/2  Scrykynge,  of  chyldyr,  va^itns.  1599  HAK- 
LVVT  I'oy.  II.  n.  112  Notwithstanding  his  pitifull  lamenta- 
tion and  skrikings.  1631  R.  BOLTON  Contf.  Affl.  Consc. 
(1640)  241  They  shall  never  more  be  heard,  though  with 
much  violence  they  throw  their  scrikings  into  the  Aire.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  ix.  401  A  scriking  noyse,  as  if  it  had  beene 
the  chirking  of  Frogs.  1891  ATKINSON  Last  of  Giant- 
Killers  149  Others  used  to  call  it  the  '  Scriker'  because  of 
the  awful  scrikes  (shrieks)  it  uttered. 

Scrim  (skrim).  [Of  obscure  origin.]  A  kind 
of  thin  canvas  used  for  lining  in  upholstery,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Also  attrib. 

1792  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  VI.  514  A  few  yard-wldes  called 
Scrims.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Scrims^  thin  canvas 
glued  on  the  inside  of  a  panel  to  keep  it  from  cracking  or 
breaking.  1881  Carter  <$-  Co's  Pract.  Gardener  75  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  coarse  scrim  canvas  strained  over  the 
ventilators.  1881  T.  MOORE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  220/2 
They  should  have  attached  to  them  scrim  cloth  (a  sort  of 
thin  canvas),  which  admits  light  pretty  freely,  yet  is  suffi- 
cient to  ward  off  ordinary  frosts.  1885  N.  Y.  Weekly  Sun 
13  May  6/7  White  goods,  scrim  curtains  and  table  damasks 
have  a  fairly  liberal  outlet.  1895  Daily  News  2  Feb.  2/6 
The  recent  briskness  in  scrims  has  shown  no  sign  of  falling  off. 

tScrrmer.  Obs.  rare"1.  In  7  scrimure. 
[aphetic  var.  of  ESCBIMER.]  A  fencer. 

i6oz  SaAKs.Jfant.  iv.  vii.  101  (Qo.2)  The  Scrimures  of 
their  nation  He  swore  bad  neither  motion,  guard  nor  eye, 
If  you  opposd  them. 

t Scrrmisk,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  6  skrimishe, 
skrymisshe,  scrimishe,  seresmys,  screamishe. 
[f.  SCBIMISH  v.  Cf.  the  later  form  SCRIMMAGE  sb.] 

1.  =  SKIRMISH  sb. 

1557  MACHVN  Diary  (Camden)  144  The  xvij  day  of  July 
was  a  seresmys  at  Margyson  be-twyn  the  Englysmen  and 
Frenchemen.  1562  MONTGOMERY  in  Archxologia  XLVII. 
224  As  the  auncient  and  faulmous  Romainges..who  exer- 
cised theire  souldiors  to  the  screamishe,  to  marche  in  bat- 
taile  [etc.].  Ibid.  226  To  be  instructed  yn  martial!  fealtes. . 
whithe  the  marche,  scrimishe,  and  order  of  battaile. 

2.  An  alarm,  an  outcry,  rare.   Cf.  SCRIMMAGE  2. 
1505  in  10^  Ref.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  391  Every 

man  that  answenth  not  the  crye  or  skrimishe  at  every  of 
the  town  gattes..with  his  feansabull  weapon,  to  paie  and 
forfayte  x\\.d. 

t  Scri'ttish.,  v.  Obs.  In  6  skrymysshe, 
skryssmys.  [variant  (after  OF.  escrcmiss-)  of 
SKIRMISH  v.  (a.  OF.  eskermiss-\  q.v.  for  the  full 
history.  Cf.  the  later  form  SCRIMMAGE  z>.]  intr. 
To  skirmish. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xviii.  9  b,  And  some  of  the 
oste  mounted  on  good  horses,  and  rode  forth  to  skrymysshe 
with  theym.  1554  MACHVN  Diary  (Camden)  60  Ther  the 
qweyns  men  and  [Wyatt's]  men  dyd  skryssmys, 

Scrimmage      (skri'jnic(g)i      scrummage 

(skwrnidg),  sb.  Forms;  a.  5  scrymmage,  6 
scrymage,  7  scrimage,  7,  9  skrimmage,  8 
skrimage,  8-9  scrimmage ;  0.  9  skrummage, 
scrummage.  [Altered  form  of  SCIUMISH  sl>.t  the 
ending  being  associated  with  -AGE  suffix.  Cf.  the 
parallel  skirmage,  obs.  var.  of  SKIRMISH  sb.~\ 
fl.  —  SKIRMISH  sb.  Also,  a  fencing  bout.  Obs. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  HI.  359  Ane  Inglisman,  on  the  gait, 
saw  he  play  At  the  scrymmagis  a  bukler  on  his  hand.  Ibid. 
ix.  458  Then  Longaweill,  that  ay  was  full  sawage,  With 
\\  .ilhtce  past,  as  ane  to  that  scrymmage.  1549  flfSS.  Dk, 


Rutland  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  IV.  356  To  ij  Duchemen  that 
were  hurt  in  the  scry  mage  at  Dunbar,  xj.  1567  DRAM 
Horace,  Ep.  i.  xviii.  F  v,  The  Oste  deuydes  their  bargies,  and 
the  water  scrymage  then.. in  foishe  guyse  is  playde  by 
youthely  men.  1643  Par.  Reg,  St.  Mary's  Bcvcrley  30  June, 
O'r  great  scrimage  in  Beverley  &  god  gave  us  the  victory. 

t2.  An  outcry,  alarm  ;   =ScRiMisn  sb.  2.  Obs. 

1632  Acts  Durham  High  Comm.  Crt.  (Surtees)  30  Shee 
heard  her  mistris..make  a  great  skrimmage  or  outcry. 

3.  colloq.  A  noisy  contention  or  tussle;  also,  a 
confused  struggle  between  persons,  often  with  ex- 
change of  blows  ;  a  free-fight,  scuffle. 

a.  1780  JOHNSON  Lett.  6  June,  Mrs.  Vesey  protests  that 
I  do  not  love  them  since  that  skrimage.  1826  J.  F.  COOPER 
Mohicans  xx,  That  we  shall  have  what  you  may  call  a  brisk 
push  of  it,  is  probable  ;  and  it  may  happen,  a  brush,  a  skrim- 
mage. 1844  Catholic  Weekly  Instr.  127  The  wild  exultant 
cry  so  frequently  heard  in  an  Irish  scrim  midge.  1884 
Manch.  Exam.  15  Nov.  5/2  There  was  generally  a  chance 
of  a  scrimmage  with  the  police  when  these  mounted  pro- 
cessions took  their  outing.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  VV.AJrica 
138  Fearful  scrimmage  heard  going  on  all  the  time  on  the 
deck  below. 

p.  1823  E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  356  Skmmmage>  a 
battle,  a  fray;  probably  skirmish.  1830  MARRYAT  King's 
Own  xxvi,  In  two  scrummages  only  two  men  were  killed 
out  of  hundreds.  1833  —  P.  Simple  x\\\,  'Was  there  a  fight?' 
(  Not  much  of  a  fight— only  a  bit  of  a  skrummage— three 
crowner's  inquests,  no  more/  1905  Daily  Chron.  15  July 
6/3  [The]  entrance  arrangements,  which  necessitated  a 
scrummage  lasting  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  to  those  who 
were  ticket- holders. 

b.  dial.  A   confused,  noisy  proceeding.     (Cf. 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  and  SCRIMMAGE  v.  2.) 

1855  KINGSLEY  Westw.  Ho  !  xxx,  If  everybody's  carantjng 
about  to  once,  each  after  his  own  man,  nobody'll  find  nothing 
in  such  a  scrimmage  as  that. 

4.  Rugby  Football.  Originally,  a  confused  struggle 
in  which  the  players  on  either  side  endeavour  to 
force  their  opponents   and  the   ball  towards  the 
opposite  goal ;  now,  an  ordered  formation  in  which 
the  two  sets  of  forwards  pack  themselves  together 
with  their  heads  down  and  endeavour  by  pushing 
to  work   their  opponents  off  the  ball  and  break 
away  with  it  or  heel  it  out.     Phr.  To  cany  the 
scrimmage,  to  gain  ground  in  a  scrimmage.     To 
hold  the  scrimmage^  to   prevent  one's  opponents 
from  gaining  ground. 

«.  1864  J'ichi  10  Dec.  403/2  After  several  severe  scrim- 
mages in  the  School  goal,  a  run-in  was  obtained.  1887 
SHEARMAN  Athletics  4-  Football  311  The  first  and  essential 
requisite  to  a  forward  team  is  that  it  should  be  able  to '  hold  ', 
if  not  always  to  '  carry  the  scrimmage'.  1899  \V.  CAMP  in 
Football  {Uadm.  Libr.)  287  (American  Football)  Someone 
upon  his  side.. must  place  the  ball  on  the  ground  at  that 
spot  for  a  '  scrimmage  ,  as  it  is  termed. 

/3.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  v,  Then  the  two  sides 
close  and  you  can  see  nothing  for  minutes  but  a  sway- 
ing crowd  of  boys,  at  one  point  violently  agitated.  That  is 
where  the  ball  is... This  is  what  we  call  a  scrummage, 
gentlemen.  1867  Routledges  Handbk.  Football 47  A  Scrum- 
mage commences — i.  e.  the  holder  puts  the  ball  down  on 
the  ground,  and  all  who  have  closed  round  on  their  respec- 
tive sides  begin  kicking  at  the  ball.  1889  H.  VASSALL  Rugby 
Football  32  A  team  must  contain  enough  honest  workers 
to  be  able  to  hold  the  scrummage.  1892  Outdoor  Games 
548  A  maul,  or  tight  scrummage.  Ibid.  549  A  loose  scrum- 
mage  may  be  described  as  half  way  between  a  maul  and  a 
dribble. 

b.  A  tussle  for  the  ball  among  players  (in  various 
games). 

1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Mr.  Isaacs  viii,  [Polo]  Twice  the  ball 
w  as  sent  over  the  line . .  by  long  sweeping  blows  from  Isaacs, 
who  ever  hovered  on  the  edge  of  the  scrimmage.  iSSgFif/a'iz 
Jan.  6r/3  [Hockey]  Lucas  putting  the  ball  through  out  of  a 
scrummage  in  front  of  goal  off  the  goal-keeper.  Ibid.  89/1, 
[Association]  A  scrimmage  in  the  mouth  of  the  goal  appeared 
likely  to  result  in  a  further  point. 

Scrrmmage,  scnrmmage,  v.   [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  intr.  *  To  skirmish,  quarrel;  to  scramble;  to 
argue '  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia^  Scrimmage t  Scrummage  \.% 
to  skirmish,  &c. 

2.  To  bustle  about. 

1833  T.  HOOK  Lore  fy  Pride  vi,  You  keep  here,  sir,  while 
I  go  skrimmiging  about  the  premises.  1883  PENNELL- 
ELMHIRST  Cream  Leicestcrsh,  255  Without  a  scent,  hounds 
scrimmaged  hither  and  thither  with  the  cubs  in  the  low 
dense  gorse.  1887  HARE  Story  Life  (1900)  VI.  59  She 
scrimmaged  at  the  fire,  and  raked  out  all  she  possibly  could. 

3.  Rugby  Football.  To  put  (the  ball)  in  a  scrum- 
mage as  a  means  of  re-starting  the  game  when  and 
where  it  has  been  temporarily  stopped,  as  for  some 
breach  of  the  rules ;  also,  to  propel  or  take  along 
in  a  scrimmage. 

1881  Sport 'smart's  Year-bk.  165  The  ball  is  scrummaged 
where  the  act  of  off-side  was  committed.  1887  Field \g  Nov. 
790/1  The  ball  had  been  dead  a  short  way  outside,  and  when 
scrummaged  off  was  removed  out  of  danger.  1892  Outdoor 
Games  540  If  it  [sc.  the  ball]  is  scrummaged  over  [the  goal- 
line],  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  defending  sid« 
avert  disaster  by  means  of  a  touch-down. 

Scri'iumager,  scrtrmmager.  [f.  SCRIM- 
MAGE V.  +  -ER  i.]  One  who  takes  part  in  a  scrim- 
mage. 

1881  Sportsman's  Year-lk.  263  [Hockey]  A  somewhat 
heavier  stick  best  suits  the  scrimmager.  1889  H.  VASSALL 
Rugby  Football  28  But  as  every  [forward]  player . .  has  to  go 
into  scrummages  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  he  can  at  least 
learn  not  to  spoil  the  play  of  the  gwjuine  scrum magers. 
jig.  1903  Q.  Kc"1,  Apr.  534  It  is  the  fashion  to  decry  those 
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hardy  sci  immagers  whose  battle-pieces  occupy  so  muiti  of 
the  old  reviews. 

Scri'iumaging,  scru  mmaging,  vl>l.  sb. 
[f.  SCRIMMAGE  v.  +  -ING  l.J  The  action  of  the  vb. 

18*7  SHEARMAN  Athletics  fy    Football   304    It    became 
necessary  to  choose  some  for  their  scrimmaging,  and  others 
for  their  dribbling  and  following  up.     1889  Field  26  Jan. 
123/1  A  lot  of  fast  scrummaging  was  indulged  in. 
b.   attrib. 

1887  Field  19  Nov.  790/1  The  forwards  are  a  capital  set  in 
the  open,  but  lack  scrummaging  power.  1887  SHEARMAN 
Athletics  $  Football  305  The  loose  scrimmaging  system. 

Scrrmmaging,  ///.  a.  [f.  SCRIMMAGE  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  scrimmages;  bustling,  fussy. 

1853  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Toitrxiv.  (1893)  75  Mrs. 
Jawleyford . .  was  a  very  scrimmaging,  rough-and-ready  sort 
of  woman.  Ibid,  Hi.  293  Their  management  [pack  of 
hounds]  was  only  of  the  scrimmaging  order. 

Scrimp  (skrimp),  a.  and  adv.  [This  and  the 
related  SCRIMP  v.  first  appear  in  the  i8th  c.  The 
origin  is  obscure  ;  cognate  forms  are  Sw.,  Da. 
skmmpen  shrivelled,  MUG.  schrimpfen  (Mid.Ger. 
schrunpen  str.  vb.)  to  contract,  trans,  to  wrinkle 
up  (the  nose),  G.  sckmmpfen  to  shrivel;  also 
SHRIMP  st>.,  in  ME.  a  diminutive  creature.  More 
remotely  allied  are  OE.  scrimman  to  be  paralysed,  j 
SCRAM  a.]  A.  adj.  Scant,  scanty,  meagre. 

1718  WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  II.  380  They  say  the  young    j 
man  is  none  of  the  greatest  abilities,  and  the  people  are  not    ! 
so  much  for  him,  and  his  call  scrimp  ;  and  it :»  alleged  this    . 
aversion  comes  from  the  Presbytery.     1725  RAMSAY  Gentle    ' 
Sheph.  in.  iv,  He  gangs  about  sornan  frae  Place  to  Place, 
As   scrimp   of    Manners   as   of    Sense   and   Grace.      1733    : 
W.  CRAWFORD  Injidelity(\%^£>)  59  Our  own  soul.  .is. .too 
scrimp  an  image  to  give  us  either  a  full  or  clear  representa- 
tion  of  him.     1812  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb,  Scat.  i.  15 
The  accommodations  necessary  for  preparing  the  grain  for    ' 
market  ought  never  to  be  too  scrimp.     1854  Miss  KKDDIK 
rhcutic  Millar  I.  ii.  24  Mrs.  Millar  in  a  scrimp  dark  green    ' 
woollen  dress.     1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  xviii.  386  Edward, 
though  poor  and  scrimp  of  means,  has  always  enjoyed  a    ' 
happy  home.     1897  \Vestnt.  Gas.  9  Nov.  1/3  Their  scrimp 
management  of  the  most  lucrative  investment  in  the  world. 
t  B.  adv.  Scarcely,  barely.  Obs. 

1824  Miss  FERRIHR  Inher.  xl,  Not  that  he's  come  so  far  as 
to  need  it— for  it's  but  scrimp  six  miles.  1834  M.  SCOTT 
Ctttise  Midge  \'\.  (1863)  189  And  I  can  scrimp  deny  that  same. 

Scrimp  (skrimp),  v.  Also  Sc.  skrimp.  [See 
SCRIMP  #.] 

1.  trans.  To  keep  on  short  allowance  ;  esp.  with 
regard  to  food. 

a  1774  FERGUSSON  Poems  (1807)  254  At  Hallow-fair,  whare 
browsers  rare..dmna  scrimp  ye  o'  a  skair  U'  kebbucksfrae 
their  pantries.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxix,  I  trust  you 
winna  skrimp  yoursell  for  what  is  needfu'  for  your  health. 
1886  TKNNYSON  Locksley  Hall  After  221  There  the  Master 
scrimps  his  haggard  sempstress  of  her  daily  bread. 

2.  To  cut  short  in  amount ;  to  be  sparing  of. 

1834  TaiCs  Mag.  I.  726/2  Pensions  and  sinecures  were    | 
now  defensible  By  wisdom's  rules;  and  who  could  think  of    ; 
scrimping  *em.    1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Maty  in.  iii,  Do  not 
scrimp  your  phrase,  But  stretch  it  wider. 

3.  intr.  To  economize,  to  be  niggardly. 

1848  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Ser.  T.  viii.  Poems  1890  II.  131    j 
While  we   are   saving  and   scrimping  at  the  spigot,   the    \ 
government  is  drawing  off  at  the  bung.     1909  New  York    I 
O&xtrtrtra  Sept.  313/2  The  result  of  overwork  in  frequent 
but  fruitless  endeavors  to  scrimp  on  household  expenses. 

Hence  Scri'mping  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 


all  that.  1893  LI:LAND  Mem.  I.  290  This  wretched  scrimping 
prevailed  through  the  whole  business. 

Scrimped  (skrimpt),  ///.  a.  Also  8  Sc. 
scrimpit,  -et.  [f.  SCRIMP  v.  -f-ED1.]  Stinted, 
contracted,  narrow. 

i7»5  RAMSAY  Gentle  Shcph.  i.  i,  A  Mind  that's  scrimpit 
never  wants  some  Care.  1786  BURNS  Ep.  to  J.  S.  iii,  That 
auld,  capricious  carlin,  Nature,  To  mak  amends  for  scrimpet 
stature,  She's  turn'd  you  off  a  human-creature  On  her  first 
plan.  1889  Daily  Tel.  22  Apr.  2  The  ^th  West  Surrey  had 
the  new  haversack,  the  cover  of  which  is  too  scrimped. 

Scrimpiness  (skri-mpines).  [f.  SCRIMPY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  'Scrimpy*  quality,  meagreness. 

1858  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  H,  Monsieur,  ri>ing  in  the  gig, 
showing  the  scrimpiness  of  his  coat. 

t  Scri'mple,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.  CHIMPLE  v. ; 
also  SCRUMPLE  v.  and  G.  schrunipdn,  schrumpfeht] 
trans.  To  shrivel  with  fierce  heat,  to  scorch.  Also, 
to  crumple,  crinkle.  Hence  f  Scri-mpled  ppl.  a. 

.'5315  STEWART  Crpn.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  396  The  Scottis 
hirdis..Of  scrymplit  ledder  mony  closbow  maid,  a  157* 
KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  17  A  trane  of  powder  was 
..sett  a  fyre,  quhilk  gave  to  the  blessed  martyre  of  God  a 
glaise,  skrimpled  his  left  hand,  and  that  syd  of  his  face. 

Scriniply(skri'mp|li),dw'z>.  [f.ScRiMPtz.  +  -LY-.] 

1.  In  a  niggardly,  parsimonious  manner. 

1724  RAMSAY  Health  364  Nor  scrimply  save  from  what's  to 
merit  due.  a  1728  —  Miser  fy  Minos  6  He .  .scrimply  fed  on 
Crumbs  and  Water.  1864  J.  BROWN  f cents  5  Nature.. had 
finislied  off  the  rest  of  Jeems  somewhat  scrimply,  as  if  she 
had  run  out  of  means. 

2.  Barely,  scarcely. 

1786  UUKSS  Vision  i.  jci,  Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan 
sheen,  Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen.  1873  Content t>. 
Kw,  XXI.  432  It  is  a  cheap  and  easy  course,  but  scrimply 
honest. 

Scrimpy  (skrrmpi),  a.  [f,  SCRIMP  a.  +  -Y.]    Of 

meagre  dimensions,  scanty. 
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i8ss  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Scrimpy.  1866  MKS.  GAS- 
KELL  Wives  .5-  Dtiii.  xiii,  A. .jacket  over  her  scrimpy  and 
short  white  petticoat.  1883  ,-lAy.  of  Aft  Aug.  402/1  A  hall 
and  staircase  less  abjectly  'scrimpy'  than  those  usually 
met  with. 

Scrimshank  (skrrmja.-rjk),^.  Mil.  slang.  Also 
skr-.  [Of  obscure  origin.]  intr.  To  shirk  duty. 
Hence  Scrrmshanking'  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a.  \  also 
Scri  inshauk  sb.}  an  act  of  *  scrimshanking* ; 
Scri'mshanker,  a  shirker. 

1890  I'AKKEUU  &  LKI.AND  Slang-  Scrimshank  r-.,  Scrim- 
shankcr.  1893  KIPLING  Many  Invent.  135  If  Mulvaney 
stops  skrimshanking.  .1  lay  your  lives  will  be  trouble  to 
you.  1902  /y/rti  /:;<.'.  Mug.  Jan.  2/2  A  skrimshanking  Tommy. 
1903  Pilot  17  Oct.  378/1  We  all  know  that  you  are  due  for 
a  long  skrim-sbank  ne.\t  montli. 

Scrimshaw  (skri'mjV}),  sb.  Naitt.  [Of  obscure 
origin  ;  the  surname  Scrimshaw^  if  not  actually 
the  source,  may  have  influenced  the  form  of  the 
word.  Cf.  prec.]  A  general  name  (also  scrimshaw 
work']  for  the  handicrafts  practised  by  sailors  byway 
of  pastime  during  long  whaling  and  other  voyages, 
and  for  the  products  of  these,  as  small  manufactured 
articles,  carvings  on  bone,  ivory,  or  shells,  and  the 
like.  Also  Scri*mshaw  v.y  trans,  to  decorate  or 
produce  as  scrimshaw  work  ;  absol.  to  employ  one- 
self in  scrimshaw  work;  Scrrmshander,  -shandy 
—  SCRIMSHAW;/'.;  Scrrmshoner,  one  who  practises 
scrimshaw  work. 

1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  I.  T4,  I  found  a  number  of  young 
sea  men,,  examining,  .divers  specimens  of  scrimshander. 
ll'id.  II.  128  Other  like  skrimshander  articles.  1864  Hoitcn's 
Slang  Dict.tSi~riwsha~>v,  anything  made  by  sailors  for  them- 
selves in  their  leisure  hours  at  sea  is  called  Scrimshaw-work. 
1883  CLARK  RUSSELL  Sailors'  Lang'.t  Scrimshandy,  an 
Americanism  signifying  the  objects  in  ivory  or  bone  carved 
by  whalemen  during  their  long  voyages.  1883  Fisheries 
I'lxhib.  Catal.  198  Collection  illustrating  the  games,  amuse- 
ments, literature,  art-work  of  the  fishermen  ;  musical  instru- 
ments, carvings  Cscrimshandy'),  &c.  Ibid.  207  Walrus  tusks 
scrim-shawed,and  frame  made  of  walrus  ivory.  1887  GOOD!', 
etc.  Fisheries  of  U.  S.  v.  II.  231  Scrimshawing  is.  .the  art., 
of  manufacturing  useful  and  ornamental  articles  at  sea.  1898 
F,  T.  BULLION  Cruise  of  Cachalot*  viii.  83  The  great  jaw- 
pans  were  sawn  off,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  anybody 
who  wanted  pieces  of  bone  for  '  scrimshaw  ',  or  carved  work. 
Ibid,  xxi,  258  Such  pieces  as  were  useful  to  the  '  scrimshoners ' 
for  ornamenting  thejr  nicknacks.  1906  B.  LUBBOCK  Jack 
Derringer  171  Specimens  of  skrimsfiander,  raie  shells  and 
Japanese  nitchkies  in  cabinets. 

Serin  (skrin%  dial.  Alining.  Also  9  sfcrin, 
scrinn.  [Cf.  MDu.  schrindet  schntnde  (Kilian) 
=  OHG.  scrnnta  (mod.G.schrunde)  fissure,  crack, 
QHG.scrifttan  (MHG.,MDu.jr/*r*«aV#)to  crack.] 
(See  quot.  iSSi.) 

1747  nooaott Mfiur's Dfct.  D4,  In  Serins  they  are  usually 
made  by  Choaking  in  long  Stones  between  the  two  Sides. 
1829  Glover's  Hist.  Derby  I.  65  Small  (lead)  veins,  usually 
called  strings,  or  serins*  often  extend  from  the  rake.  1836 
R.  FURNESS  Astrologer  i.  Wks.  (rSsS)  135  In  shaft,  and 
scrinn,  broad-rake,  flatt,  pipe,  and  vein,  His  mode  of  timber- 
ing shew'd  all  others  mean.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.) 
Scrinj  or  S&rz'ft,  Derb.,  a  small  subordinate  vein. 

Scrinch.  (skrintj),  v.  U.  S.  [Cf.  SCRINGE  v.] 
inh:  To  sit  closely,  to  squeeze  together. 

1869  MRS.  WHITNEY  We  Girls  \\t  Nor  have  to  scrinch  all 
up.  .for  fear  she'd  touch  us. 

t  Scrine.  Obs.    Forms  :   a.  3,  5-6  scryne,  6 
scrine,  sorynne,  skryne, 6-7  skrine;  £.  5  serene,    j 
6   screene.     [a.  OF.  escrin  (mod.F.  tcrin  jewel-   j 
case) :— L.   scrlnium  box  for  books  and  papers,    i 
writing-desk,  whence  OE.  serin  SHRINE  sb.     Cf.   j 
MDu.,  Du.  schrijn  (MDu.  also  schrein,  schreen^ 
whence  possibly  the  £  forms  above).]     A  box  for 
the   safe-keeping   of  valuables ;   spec,  a  chest   in 
which  the  relics  of  saints  are  preserved,  a  SHUINE.    i 

a  1300  Leg.  Rooddfyi)  46  pe  queue  of  seiner  and  [of]  gold    i 
an  riche  scryne  wro^te.     14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  610/35    ' 
ScriniuM,  i<as  vel  focus  ul>i  libri  vel  thesauri  servantur,  a 
serene,  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  180  He  com  to  J»e  chyrch  and 
to  be  scryne  of  Saynt  Wenefryd.  a  1553  UDALL  R  oyster  D. 
iv.  vii.  (Alfa.)  73.  1  bane  scene  your  head  with  it  full  many 
a  lyme,  Couered  as  safe  as  it  had  bene  with  a  skrine.     1356 
Chron.  Grey  friars  (Camden)  94  Item  the  vth  day  of  Janu- 
ary I'SSSl  was  sent  Edwardes  day  and  thene  was  sett  up 
the  scrynne  at  Westmyster.     1570  LEVINS  Manip.  69/31 
A    screene,   icrinium.     1591  G.  FLETCIIKR  Russe  Cominiv. 
vi.  17  b,  In  the  great  Church.. is  erected  a  stage  whereon    ' 
standeth  a  scrine  that  beareth  vjxm  it  the  ImperiaU  cappe 
and  robe  of  very  riche  stufTe.  1648  HEXHAM  n,  Ecu  Schrijne> 
a  Skrine,  or  a  Coffin. 

«54*  UOALL  Krasm.  Apoph.  115  b,  The  mynde  or  suite  of  j 
manne  is.  -housed  or  hidden  within  the  tabernacle  or  skryne  j 
of  the  bodye. 

t  Scri'nerary.  Obs.  rare~\  [ad.  It.  scrine* 
ran'ff,  erron.  form  of  scriniario.]  =SciUMAUY. 

1670  G.  H.  tr.  Hist.  Cardinals  i.  HI.  85  The  Chancellor. . 
had  under  him  twelve  Scrineraries,and  one  Proto-Scrinerary . 

Scringe  (skrinds\  j£.  [Belongs  to  SCRINGE  t/.-J 
A  kind  of  seine  net.  Also  scringe  net. 

1851  Act  14  <$•  15  Viet.  c.  26  §  6  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for 


Fishing  ifa  There  are  broadly  speaking,  three  descriptions 
of  seine  nets:  (i)  the  common  or  deep-water  seine,  (2)  the 
tuck  seine,  and  (3)  the  ground  seine,  foot  seine,  or  scringe. 


SCRIP. 

Scringe,  £'.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  9  (dial.} 
skreenge,  skringe.  [Altered  form  of  CRINGE  : 
see  SCR-.] 

1.  trans.  To  screw  up  (one's  face)  ;  to  shrug  (the 
back  or  shoulders)  from  cold. 

1608  AHMIN  Nest  Ninn,  (iSSo)  51  This  morrall  motion  gaue 
the  world  such  a  buffet,  that  she  skrimlge  [?mrrf  skringedj 
her  face  as  though  she  were  pincht  home.  1823  E.  MOOR 
Suffolk  Words  355  Skriitgc,  screw,  shrink  ;  in  this  sense, 
sheep  clipped  in  told  weather  are  said  to  skringe  their 
backs  up. 

2.  To  squeeze  violently. 

1790  MRS.  ANN  WHEELEK  ll'csttnptlif.  Dial  iii.  7?  Tom.  . 
fel  a  top  on  him  an  skreengd  him  terrably.  1854  Miss 
BAKER  Northampt.  Gloss,,  Skringc, 

3.  intr.  To  flinch,  cower. 

aiSzs  KORISY  /"tv.  E.  An^Ha,  Scringe.  .  .  to  cringe;  to 
shrink  as  it  were  from  fear  of  chastisement.  1861  Lou  ELL 
Biglnu  }'.  Ser.  11.  i.  Poems  1890  II.  230  That  makes  Eun'ptan 
tyrans  scringe  in  all  their  gilded  pcl'ces.  1897  BARTKAM 
PcopL'  pfCfapton  vii.  192  Yc  needn't  scringe,  Exeter,  tain't 
so  baad  as  all  that. 

Scringe  ^skrind^),  i'.-  dial.  Also  screeuge, 
skreenge.  [Prob.  a  use  of  the  dialectal  skreengc 
'to  scourge,  (log*  (Jam.).]  intr.  To  fish  with  a 
scringe  net.  Also  trans.  Hence  Scrrnging:  vbl. 
sb.  and///,  a.  Also  Scri'nger. 

1825  JAMIESON,  Sk>cciigiti.  -2.  A  mode  of  fishing  with  sn;a'l 
nets  during  the  night,  without  the  aid  of  torches,  on 
the  coast  of  Argyleshire.  This  mode  of  fi>hing  is  simply 
scfiirxing  the  water.  1898  MACMANL  s  Vend  of  Road  208 
Her  bate  wasn't  to  be  foun',  nor  yU  her  like  again,  an' 
scieenge  all  Iielan1  with  a  htrrin1  net.  1901  Scotsman  4 
Mar.^io/r  It  is  a  fashion  f  -r  yacht  owners  to  say  tktt  scring- 
ing, if  carried  on  by  thtir  news,  i.s  not  carried  on  by  their 
consent.  /Hd.t  On  the  calm  sumnicr  nights  scringinx  crews 
will  travel  long  distances.  IHd.^  Professional  bci  ingtrs  are 
in  no  sense  sportsmen. 

Scrrniary.  [ad,lateL.wr/"//i'<?rzV/j,f.jm"«/w///: 

see  SCRIBE.]     A  keeper  of  the  archives. 

1866  STL-BBS  Lett.  (1904)  104  The  Aichbi&hop  of  Tre\es 
was  Ludolf.  and  a  Ludolf  was  &criniary  in  978,  and  may 
have  been  the  same  person. 

Scrip  (skrip),  si'.1  anh.  Forms  :  3-7  scrippc, 
4-5  scripe,  skrippe,  4-6  skrip,  5  scryp(o, 
skryppe,  5-6  skryp,  scryppo,  3-  scrip.  Trob.  a. 
OF.  esc>'t'p(p]t  wallet,  purse,  bag  for  alms  (later 
esccrpCjCscharpe,  mod.  F.  /cAaffftcuf)*  Cf.  SHRIP. 

ON.  had  skreppa  (Sw.  skrtipfa,  L)a.  skrcffc}  in  tlie  same 
sense,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  is  native  or  from 
OF.  The  OF.  word  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  of  Tent. 
origin;  cf.  the  MHG.  gloss  'scheibe,  f>era  '  (GrafD.  The 
commonly  cited  OE.  scrimp  has  no  existence  ;  the  supposed 
instance  is  a  scribal  or  editorial  mistake  for  it'//  (ship,1.] 

A  small  bag,  wallet,  or  satchel,  csp.  one  carried 
by  a  pilgrim,  a  shepherd,  or  a  beggar. 

In  ME.  frequently  coupled  with  IJoL'KUON2  (-staff)  ;  cf. 
OF.  escrepe  ft  Gordon. 

a  1300  A".  Horn  100.3  Horn  tok  buidon  and  scrippe.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  11425  pair  scrippes.  .bam  failed  neuer  o  drinc  ne 
fode.  1303  LASGL.  P.  PI.  C.  VMI.  iSo  Ich  seyh  neuere  pal- 
mere  with  pyk  ne  with  scrippe  (v.r.  shrippe]  Asken  after 
hym.  ci4OO  Rout.  Rose  7405  She  had  a  buidoun  al  of 
Thefte  And  a  scrippe  of  Fainte  Uistresse.  1483  CAXIOS 
Gold.  Leg.  26^/3  [He]  clad  hym  with  thabyle  of  a  pylgryme 
.  .a  scryppe  on  his  sholderand  a  pylgryms  staff  in  his  right 
honde.  1524  in  G.  Oliver  Historic  Coll.  (1841)  App.  15 
A  staffe  and  scryppe  of  Seynt  James.  1572-3  in  NichoU 
Progr.  Eliz.  (1823)  I.  324  A  scrippe  of  mot  her-of-perle,  .  . 
banging  at  three  little  cheines  of  goltle.  1610  FI.KTCIILK 
Faith  f.  Shcph.  i.  i,  Every  Shepherds  Uoy  Puts  on  his  lusty 
green,  with  gaudy  hook,  And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  Corde- 
van.  1648  HEHKICK  Hcsper.,  Captivd  Bee  23  He  laid  his 
little  scrip  Of  bony  'fore  her  Ladiship.  1661  MOKGAN  Sph. 
Gentry  n.  viii.  104  Argent  a  Cheveron  between  three  Pal- 
mers scrips  Sable.  1766  GOLDSM.  Hermit  vii,  A  scrip  with 
herbs  and  fruits  supplied.  1840  DICKENS  Bam.  Rtidge 
xlv,  He  wore,  hanging  with  a  long  strap  round  Ins  neck,  a 
kind  of  scrip  or  wallet,  in  which  to  carry  food.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  I,  n.  458  A  staff  he  bore,  but  nowise  was  he 
bent  With  scrip  or  wallut. 

alhisii'dy.  1587  GREENI;  Penelopes  \\~cb  D  T,  Fallen  from 
aCrowne  to  a  Cottage,  and  from  a  Scepter  almost  to  a  Scrip. 

Comb.  1530  PALSGH.  799  Scryppe  \vyse,  lyke  or  in  maner 
of  a  scryppe. 

t  Scrip,  J/'.-  St.  Obs.  [f.  SCRIP  z>.'-]  A  scorn- 
ful grimace. 

1470  HENRY  ll'aflace  vi.  143  Ane  maid  a  scrip,  and  tyt 
at  his  lang  suordc. 

Scrip  (skrip),  j£.s  Ofis.  exc.^w/.(scc  K.D.D.). 
[App.  an  alteration  of  SCRAP  sb.  and  SCRAPE  sl>., 
with  weakenetl  vowel  expressive  of  smallness  ; 
prob.  influenced  by  association  with  SCRIPT  sb.] 

1.  A  small  piece  or  scrap  (of  paper,  usually  with 
writing  upon  it;  rarely,  of  other  things). 

i6i£  HIERON  ll'ks.  II.  93  There  is  not  the  least  scrip  of 
the  bill  kept  in  hand  for  any  second  demand,  when  once 
the  bond  is  cancelled.  1676  C.  HATTON  in  Hatton  Corr. 
(1878)  134.  I  punish  myself  yl  I  may  revenge  myself  on  you 
for  yr  little  scripps  of  paper.  1681  K.  MURPHY  State  Irel. 
§  16  He  would  not  save  the  least  scrip  of  his  goods.  1691 
LOCKE  CoHsid.  Lower.  Interest  (1692)  25  That  cannot  be 
till  scrips  of  Paper  can  be  made  current  Coin.  1704  J.  PITTS 
Relig.  Mohammctans  v.  33  They'll  not  suffer  a  scrip  of 
clean  Paper  to  lie  on  the  Ground.  1754  SHEBHEAKK  Matri- 
mony (1766)  I.  243  Of  such  strange  Importance  can  Love 
make  a  Scrip  of  Paper,  and  a  few  black  Lines.  1809  W. 
IRVING  Knickerb.  To  Public  (1849)27  And  here  have  I.. 
collected,  collated,  and  arranged  tnem,  scrip  and  scrap. 

2.  Scrip  (of  a  pen]  :  a  small  scrap  of  writing.   Cf. 

j;  sb.i  2  b,  SCRIBE  sb.*  2. 


1710  R.  WARD  L>/£  //.  Mere  Prcf.,  It  was  the  Expression 
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SCRIP. 

of  a  very  great  Person,  That  not  a  Scrip  of  the  Doctor's 
should  be  lost.  1775  JEFFERSON  Let.  Writ.  1892  I.  489,  I 
never  had  received  the  scrip  of  a  pen  from  any  mortal 
breathing.  1779  J.  ADAMS  in  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  357  For 
God's  sake  never  reproach  me  again  with  not  writing  or 
with  writing  scrips.  1874  N.  ty  Q.  Ser.  v.  I.  66,  I  sent  you 
a  '  scrip '  at  once,  to  thank  you  for  the  parcel,  and  now  write 
more  fully.  1909  U'cstm.  Gaz.  13  Apr.  2/3  When  I  write  to 
you,  I  often  sigli  To  see  so  poor  a  scrip. 

3.  U.S.  Fractional  paper  currency. 

1889  MACOUN  List  Canadian  /Yrt«/i,The  price  of  the  list 
is  50  cents  per  copy.  Scrip  preferred  to  postage  stamps. 

Scrip  (skrip),  sb*     [Short  for  SUBSCRIPTION.] 

1.  (Short  for  \ subscription  receipt.}  Originally, 
a  receipt  for  a  portion  of  a  loan  subscribed.    Now, 
in  strict  commercial  use,  a  provisional  document 
entitling  the  holder  to  a  share  or  number  of  shares 
in  a  joint-stock  undertaking,  and  exchangeable  for 
a  more  formal  certificate  when  the  necessary  pay- 
ments have  been  completed  ;    often  collect,  stttg. 
Hence,  in  loose  or  popular  language,  applied  to 
share  certificates  in  general. 

1762  T.  MORTIMER  Ei>.  Man  own  Broker  fed.  5)  iv.  174 
The  receipts  for  the  3  per  Cent.  Annuities,  are  called  by  the 
Brokers,  Scrip,  and  Light-Horse. ..  In  the  month  of  March 
..just  after  the  second  payment,  a  person  may  buy  a  receipt 
for  soo/.  Scrip,  for  25/.  1796  GROSE  Diet.  I  'ulgar  T.  (ed.  3) 
s.v.,  Scrip  is  also  a  Change  Alley  phrase  for  the  last  loan 
or  subscription.  What  does  scrip  go  at  for  the  next 
rescouuters?  what  does  scrip  sell  for  delivered  at  the  next 
day  of  sealing?  iSzo  G.  G.  CAREY  Guide  Pnbl.  Funds 
10  When  the  loan  is  in  progress. .the  separate  parts.. are 
called  Scrip.  1828-32  WEBSTER  s.v.,  A  certificate  of  stock 
subscribed  to  a  bank  or  other  company,  or  of  a  share 
of  other  joint  property,  is  called  in  America  a  scrip.  1833 
THACKERAY  in  National  Standard  18  May,  The  eighths, 
halves,  and  quarters,  scrip,  options,  and  shares.  1848  Rev, 
Statutes  Wisconsin  (1858)  40  No  scrip,  certificate,  or  other 
evidence  of  state  debt.  1850  CAKLVLE  Latter-d.  Pamp/t. 
vii.  4  You  find  a  dying  railway,  you  say  to  it,  Live,  blossom 
anew  with  scrip.  1855  TENNYSON  Brook  4  Lucky  rhymes 
to  him  were  scrip  and  share.  1865  Shareholders  Guard. 
8  Nov.  847/2  'Scrip '..is  applied  to  the  stocks  given  in  ex- 
change for  a  loan,  as  Reduced  Scrip,  Consol  Scrip,  &c.  1888 
F.  HUME  ^line.  Midas  \.  ii,  The  small  table  before  him  was 
covered  with  scrip.  1901  Rules  Stock  E.rch.  141  In  case 
the  payment  of  an  instalment  on  Foreign  or  other  Scrip  falls 
on  a  Settling-day, 
b.  (iltrib. 

1798  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  33/1  Robert  Reaves  the  stock 
broker  who  was.. found  guilty.. of  forging  scrip-receipts. 
1839  DE  LA  BECHK  Refit.  Geol.  Cornw.  etc.  565  The  number 
of  shares  has  amounted  to  10,000  or  more  in  the  scrip  mines, 
1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Dimn.  xi,  The  shares  were 
scrip  shares,  making  the  dividend  payable  to  the  bearer. 
1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Painfih.  vii.  3  Mounted  on  some 
figure  of  a  Locomotive,  garnished  with  Scrip-rolls  proper. 
1869  REDFIELD  Law  Railways  (ed.  4)  I.  7  They  have  no 
right  to  decline  accepting  such  scripholder,  as  a  shareholder. 
1881  Chicago  Times  4  June,  The  directors  of  the  Atlanta 
and  West  Point  railroad  have  decided  to  issue  a  scrip  divi- 
dend of  100  per  cent,  interest.  1882  OGILVIE,  Scrip-company ^ 
a  company  having  shares  which  pass  by  delivery,  without 
the  formalities  of  register  or  transfer.  1901  Rules  Stock 
E.rch.  129  Every  bond  or  scrip  share  is  to  be  considered 
perfect,  unless  it  be  much  torn  or  damaged. 

2.  Bookselling.    (Short    for   subscription  price.} 
A  trade  price  25  %  below  the  published  price. 

So  called  because  this  was  originally  the  price  at  which 
books  were  sold  by  the  publisher  to  the  booksellers  who 
'subscribed*  them,  i.e.  agreed  before  publication  to  take  a 
certain  number  of  copies.  Now,  however, '  scrip  '  is  the  most 
unfavourable  trade  terms  that  are  given,  the  ordinary  trade 
rate  being  known  as  'sale  price". 

1884  Bookseller^  Nov.  1173/1  To  enter  the  books  at  scrip. 
1897  Fublisherf  Circular  3  July  8/2  Those  dealers  who 
refuse  to  come  into  the  arrangement.. should  be  supplied  at 
no  better  terms  than  scrip. 

t  Scrip,  v.i-  Obs.  rare.  In  5  skryp.  [f.  SCRIP 
j/'.1]  rejl.  To  provide  oneself  with  a  scrip. 

1426  LYUG.  DC  Gull.  Pilgr.  6515  Whan  they  hem  skryppen 
euerychon. 

t  Scrip,  v.2  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  skrip(e,  7  scirp. 
[Cf.  SCOB.P  f.]  a.  trans.  To  mock,  deride,  b. 
intr.  To  scoff,  jeer. 

(1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  67  Sum  skripe  me  with  scorne. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  fen^eit  Freir  97  The  ja  him  skrippit  with 
a  skryke.  a  157*  Ksox  Hist,  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  119  The 
Cardmall  scripped  and  said, '  It  is  but  the  Island  Mote '.  1651 
CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  278  When  Lethington 
had  viewed  the  Apologie,  he  scripped  and  said,  ''Homines 
obicuri'.  1658  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  <$•  Jrnls.  (1841)  III.  362 
They  scirp  at  all  we  can  doe  or  say  for  peace. 

t  Scri'ple,  sb.  Obs.  Also  4  acripil(le,  scripul, 
5  scrypull,  6  scripple.  [ad.  L.  scripulutti,  var. 
of  scnlpttlits,  -um  SCRUPLE,  esp.  in  the  sense  of 
'  small  weight '.]  =SCKUPLE  sb.\  and  -. 

c  1380  WYCUF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  201  pus  seien  selntis,  pat  him 
wanti^  not  scripul  of  privy  felowship,  pat  leevep  to  blame 
an  open  synne.  1383  —  Exod.  xxx.  13  A  side,  that  is,  a 
nounce,  hath  twenti  half  scripilles.  Ibid,  i  Sam.  xxv.  31 
This  shal  not  be  to  thee..into  scripil  of  herte  [Vulg.  in 
scr-upulum  cordis}.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  n.  418  Putte 
theryn  A  scriple  of  foyl,  and  half  a  scriple  of  fyn  Saffron. 
c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  18  This  holy  apostoll  preuet  so  oure 
fay,  pat  he  lafte  no  scrypull  yn  no  parte  beryn.  1540  T.  HEY- 
\VOOD  Four  PP.  614  Here  isa  syrapus  de  Bizansys  A  lyttell 
thynge  is  ynough  of  thys  For  euen  the  weyght  of  one  scrip- 
pull  Shall  make  you  strange  as  a  crippull. 

t  Scri'ple,  a.  Obs,  rare.  In  5  scrypyll.  [Origin 
obscure,  but  cf.  SCRUPLENESS.]  Scrupulous. 

a  1500  MEUWALL  Nature  1. 1 281  (Brandl)  Yf  he  vary  agayne 
QffecrypyU  ymagynacyon. 
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'      ScripleBS  (skri'ples),  a.     [ScuiP^M]     With- 

out  scrip  or  wallet.  (With  allusion  to  Matt.  x.  10.) 
1850  J.  HAMILTON  Mem.  Lady  Colqithonn  vi.  234  Then  it 
was  thai  on  the  adherents  of  the  new  and  scripless  Institu- 
tion was  poured  out  that  spirit  of  joyful  contribution.  1867 
R.  PALMER  Life  P.  Howard.^  As  purseless,  scripless  and 
shoeless  as  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  Christ. 


Scrippage  (skri-pedg).  [f.  SCRIP  j£.i  +  -AGE.] 
In  Shakspere's  phr.  scrip  and  scrippage^  modelled 
on  bag  and  baggage  ;  rarely  used  independently. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  171  Come  Shepheard,  let  vs 
make  an  honorable  retreit,  though  not  with  bagge  and 
baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage.  1812  SCOTT  Fam. 
Lett.  20  Sept.  (1894)  I.  viii.  259,  I  wrote  to  Morritt  that  I 
would  make  a  raid  on  him  with  bag  and  baggage,  scrip  and 
scrippage  about  Monday.  1855  Chamb.  Jrnl.  IV.  218,  I.. 
found  1  should  be  knocked  entirely  to  pieces  by  the  graze 
and  jam  of  the  boxes  and  scrippage,  as  the  tide  of  carrier- 
ponies  crushed  past  me. 

t  Scri'pper.     Cant.     Obs.     (See  quot.) 

1  591  GREENE  Kot.  Disco?1.  Cosenam^e(i^Q2)C,2t  In  high  La  we 
The  theefe  is  called  a  High  lawier.  He  that  setteth  the 
Watch,  a  Scripper.  1608  DEKKER  Kcbnan.  of  Lend.  (ed.  2) 
G  4b. 

Scri'p-scrap.  colloq,  [reduplication  of  SCRAP 
sb^\  Miscellaneous  scraps  J  odds  and  ends. 

[1804  J.  COLLINS  (title)  Scripscrapologia.]  1894  Leisure 
Hour  Feb.  266  (Heading  of  acollection  of  snippets.]  Scrip- 
scrap. 

Script1  (skript).  Also  5  skript.  [In  ME.  an 
etymological  spelling  of  SCKITE  (so  OF.  cscript  for 
escrit  :—  L.  scrlptuni]  ;  later,  ad.  L.  script-urn, 
neut.  pa.  ])ple.  of  scribfrt  to  write,  used  subst.] 

1.  Something  written  ;  a  piece  of  writing.     Now 
rare.    -\  Script  of  mart  :  see  MABT  sb£ 

c  1374  [see  SCRITE].  £-1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  loS)  409 
In  his  hond  he  fond  a  skript  [I'ernon  MS.  skrit;  rime  as 
tyd].  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLII.  1  129  Hedelivered  unto  them 
a  script  to  this  effect  as  followeth.  1624  FLETCHER  Wife  for 
Month  i.  ii,  Do  you  see  this  Sonnet,  This  loving  Script  ?  do 
you  know  from  whence  it  came  too?  i665j,  ELIOT  Cominun, 
Ch.  Pref.,  A  few  copies  of  this  small  script  are  printed. 
1690  EVELYN  Let.  Aug.  in  Pefys  Diary  (1879)  VI.  168 
This  hasty  script  is  to  acquaint  you  that  [etc.].  1722 
Uearnes  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  VII.  315  He  delivered  to  me  a 
Parchment  Script,  .the  words  of  which  Script  here  follow. 
1781  W.  POLLARD  Let.  to  Dr.  Parr  25  Feb.  in  P.*s  Wks. 
(1828)  VIII.  383,  I  once  more  repeat,  that  any  script  of 
paper  assuring  me  of  your  welfare  will  give  me  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  1879  E.  ARNOLD  Li.  Asia  viir.  ad  fin.,  For- 
give this  feeble  script,  which  doth  thee  wrong,  Measuring 
with  little  wit  thy  lofty  Love.  1900  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  374 
The  green  banner  with  its  script  of  gold, 

fig.  1891  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  534/2  A  beardless  face, 
full  of  the  script  of  years. 

2.  Handwriting,   the   characters   used  in  hand- 
writing (as  distinguished  from  print).   A10O6//n$., 
as  in  script  hand,  letter. 

1860  S.  S.  HALDEMAN  Analyt.  Orthogr.  iii.  25  Script  and 
printing  are  essentially  different.  1865  M.  PATTISON  Ess. 
(1889)  I.  86  The  press  in  each  country..  reproduced  exactly 
the  script-hand  of  each  country.  1885  'S.  LuSKA  '  As  tttvas 
written  184  The  writing  is  German  Script.  1887  (title) 
Script  Letters  for  Perforating  and  Sewing.  iSggHuTTONin 
Life  of  H.  Caldenvood  (1900)  288  It  was  written  in  full  on 
a  sheet  of  ship  paper  in  his  own  clear  script. 

b.  Typogr.  (In  full  script  type.)  A  kind  of  type 
devised  to  imitate  the  appearance  of  handwriting. 

1838  TIMPERLEV  Printers'  Man.  63  Script  Type.  Script 
was  in  former  times  called  Cursive.  1841  \V.  SAVAGE  Diet. 
Printing  "j^i,  Since  1820  the  English  letter  founders  have 
produced  a  variety  of  beautiful  Scripts  of  different  sizes. 
1846  Wood  Sf  Sharwootfs  Spec.  2>k.  Ty£et  Great  Primer 
Script,  cast  on  a  common  Square  Body. 

c.  Used  attrib.  of  systems  of  shorthand  which 
resemble  longhand  in  general  appearance  and  in 
the  movements  of  the  hand  that  are  required. 

1888  (title)  Science  Victorious  !.  .Published  by  the  Script 
Phonography  Co.  of  Scotland.  Ibid.  7  Shorthand  con- 
structed on  the  Script  or  one-slope  principle.  1907  Daily 
Chron.  16  July  6/6  The  shorthand  was  Mr.  Malone's  script 
system. 

3.  A  kind  of  writing,  a  system  of  alphabetical  or 
other  written  characters. 

1883  SAVCE  Fresh  Lt.ft.  Anc.  Monum.  \.  15  The  inscrip- 
tions of  Nineveh  turned  put  to  be  written  in  the  same  lan- 
guage and  form  of  cuneiform  script.  1883  I.  TAYLOR  Al- 
phabet I.  268  Thus  both  scripts  were  probably  employed 
concurrently  for  a  considerable  period.  1899  At  kens  um 
•26  Aug.  277/2  A...  knowledge  of  Japanese,  especially  of  its 
complicated  scripts.  1009  Expositor  Rl^y^y]  Recent  excava- 
tion has  carried  the  history  of  the  use  of  the  Babylonian 
script  in  Palestine  a  little  further. 

4.  Law.  *  The  original  or  principal  instrument, 
where  there  are  part  and  counterpart  ',    Cf.  rescript, 

1856  BOUVIER  A  frier.  Law  Diet,  (ed.  6)  s.  v.  Part,  Cove- 
nants were  formerly  made  in  a  script  and  rescript,  or  part 
and  counterpart. 

5.  In  theatrical  parlance,  short  for  MANUSCRIPT. 
(Written  'script.) 

1897  Westm.  Gaz.  13  May  10/1  Hearing  of  the  success  of 
the  play  from  a  friend,  Macieady  wrote  asking  to  see  the 
'script.  1900  Ibid.  22  Mar.  10/1  Mrs.  Campbell  has  had 
the  Script  of  Tess'  on  her  hands  for  quite  a  while. 

t  Script2.  Obs.  [Var.  of  SCRIP  sb.*]  —  SCKIP 
jM  i. 

1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  II.  nr.  374  The  Bank  of  England 
give  no  interest  upon  their  notes,  whereas  the  Bank  of  the 
Universe  improve  what  we  have  lying  there  to  immense 
advantage,  far  beyond  what  could  be  made  in  Script  by 
any  Jew  or  clerk  in  the  secretary  office  let  into  secrets. 


SCRIPTURAL. 

Scription  (skri'pjan).  fad.  L.  scriptidn-ew, 
f.  scrtbcre  to  write.  Cf.  OF.  escripsion,  escricionJ] 

1 1.  A  writing  ;  a  document ;  an  inscription.  Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  $\  To  imploye 
their  time  in  the  readinge  of  my  scriptsons  [sic]  and  writ- 
inges.  1607  BP.  J.  KING  Serin.  5  Nov.  34  Let  the  scription 
of  those  tables  bee.  Non  nobis  dotnine  [etc.].  1693  DRYDEN 
Ded.  ytf  Afisc.,  I  care  not  much  if  I  give  this  handle  to  our 
bad  illiterate  Poetasters,  for  the  defence  of  their  Scriptions, 
as  they  call  them. 

2.  The  action  of  writing,   rare. 

1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  I.  279 
Recordation,  registration,  scription. 

3.  Handwriting;  a  kind  of  handwriting,    rare. 
1846  MASKLLL  Man.  Kit,   II.   p.   xxxiv,  The  vellum   is 

rough,  and  the  scription  careless.  1849  ROCK  Ch,  of  Fathers 
I.  18  note,  This  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  is  of  the  early  part  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  a  fac-simile  of  its  scription  is  given  by 
Hickes.  Ibid.  I.  iii.  275  Britain  taught  Ireland  a  peculiar 
style  of  scription. 

t  Scriptita'tion.  Obs,  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  *scn'p- 
titaHon-em^  n.  of  action  f.  scriptitare,  frequent,  of 
scnbcre  to  write.]  Continual  writing. 

1653  R.  BAILLIK  Dissuas.  Vind.  (1655)  38  The  Brownists, 
whose  contrary  scriptitations  had  divulged  all  their  divisions. 

Scriptitious  (skripti-j3s),«.  rare.  [LL.  script- , 
ppl.  stem  of  scribcre  to  write  +  -ITIOCS.]  Com- 
mitted to  writing.  Hence  Script i'tiou sly  adv. 

1802-13  BENTHAM  Ration.  Jvdic.  Evid.  (1827)  I.  55  Scrip- 
titious or  scriptitiously  delivered  depositional  testimony. 

tScriptoir,  -our.  Obs.  [Aphetic  a.  OF. 
cscriploire,  ad.  L.  scriptorium  :  see  SCMPTORICSI 
and  cf.  SCKUTOIRE.]  A  pen-case. 

1474  CANTON  C/iesse  in.  iii.  (1883)  93  And  that  is  signefiecl 
Ijy  the  scriptoire  and  the  penne.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Etifis  xn. 
Prol.  305,  1  hynt  a  scriptour  and  my  pen  furth  tuike,  Syne 
thus  be^outh  of  Virgill  the  twelt  buike, 

Scriptor  (skri'pt/j).  rare.  Also  6  -our.  [a. 
L.  sa-iptor,  agent-n.  f.  scriblre  to  write.  Cf. 
OF.  escriptor,  scripteur]  A  writer,  a  scribe. 

1535  STEWART  Croti.  Scot,  (Rolls)  I.  306  Tacitus,  The 
Roman  scriptour.  1847  LD.  LINDSAY  Chr.  Art  1.  p.  clxxiii, 
No  art  was  allowed  there  except  that  of  the  scriptor. 

t  Scriptore.  Obs.  Also  8  -ure.  [?  Etymologiz- 
ing refashioning  of  scriloire,  SCKUTOIRE.]  A 
writing-desk,  escritoire. 

1716  in  J.  O.  Payne  Engl.  Cath.  (1889)  84  Several  of  the 
goods  were  very  good,  and  particularly  a  scriptore.  1724 
Let.  to  W.  »W<fc  Swift's  Wks.(i824)VII.  76  Every  rnonied 
man,  instead  of  a  scriptore,  or  an  iron  chest, . .  must  have  a 
warehouse.  1732  in  W.  Macgill  Old  Ross-sh.  (1909)  137  A 
Scripture  [escritoire].  1752  Ibid.  140  Old  wainscot  Scriptore. 

Scriptorial  (skripto»Tial),  a.  [f.  late  L. 
scripiori-tts  SCHIPTORY  +  -AL.]  Relating  to  or 
used  for  writing. 

1831  CAKLYLE  in  Froude  Lift  (1882)  II.  156,  I  must  not 
take  all  your  encomiums  about  my  Scriptorial  genius.  1859 
Macm.  Mag.  31  Graphic  or  Scriptorial  materials. 

t  ScriptO'rian,  a.  Obs.   [Formed  as  prec.  + 

-AN.]    =bCBHTORY  a. 

1656  BLOI-NT  Glossogr.,  Scriptorian,  of,  belonging,  or 
serving  to  writing. 

II  Scriptorium  (skripto»Ti#m).  PI.  scrip- 
toria, -lums.  [med.L.  f.  L.  script-,  scriblre  to 
write  :  see  -ORIUM.]  A  writing-room ;  spec,  the 
room  in  a  religious  house  set  apart  for  the  copying 
of  manuscripts. 

1774  T.  WEST  Anliij.  Fiirutss  Expl.  Ground  Plan,  H,  the 
chapter-house,  over  which  were  the  library  and  scriptorium, 
1828  H.  ANOELO  Retain.  (1830)  I.  66  The  attics  or  scripto- 
riums of  the  poets  of  the  last  age.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  iii.  §  i  (1882)  113  Writing-rooms  or  scriptoria,  where 
the  chief  works  of  Latin  literature ..  were  copied  and  illu- 
minated. 1907  Times,  Lit.  Supfl.  18  Jan.  17/1  Drowsy  in- 
telligences and  numbed  fingers  in  a  draughty  scriptorium, 
will  easily  account  for  deviations. 

Scriptory  (skri-ptsri),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
scriptor i-us,  I.  script-,  scribcre  to  write  :  see  -ORV.] 

A.  adj.    1.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  writing. 
ni582  SIR  T.  BROWNE  tlisc.  Tracts  i.  (1683)82  Reeds, 

Vallatory,  Sagittary,  Scriptory,  and  others.  1827  CARLVLE 
Germ.  Rom.  III.  21  Let  the  English  reader  fancy  a  Burton 
writing,  not  an  Anatomy^  of  ^lelattclioly,  but  a  foreign 
romance,  through  the  Scriptory  organs  of  a  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham.  1905  Daily  Cliron.  31  Jan.  4/3  There  is  a  tendency 
nowadays  to  unify  the  scriptory  characters  of  all  languages. 

2.  Expressed  in  writing,  written. 

1704  SWIFT  TtileofTub  ii.  67  Of  Wills,  duo  sitnt  genera, 
Nuncupatory  and  Scriptory.  1805  EUGENIA  DE  ACTON  Xuits 
ff  Desert  II.  133  Selwyn.  .was  assured  that  Aurora  had  no 
intercourse,  either  verbally  or  scriptory,  with  any  one. 

B.  sb.  A  writing-room,  scriptorium. 

n  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Housch.  Ord.  (1790)  35  These  clerks 
to  have  dynners  &  soupers  to  theyre  scriptory.  1844  PALEY 
Church  Restorers  14  It  was  the  favourite  scriptory  of  the 
writer. 

Scriptour :  see  SCKIPTOB,  SCUIPTUHE. 

t  Scri'ptule.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  scriptulum,  var. 
spelling  of  scrlpuluni  =  scriipulus  SCRDPLE.]  The 
weight  called  a  scruple. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxm.  iii.  11.463  A  scriptule  of  gold 
was  taxed  and  valued  at  twentie  sesterces. 

Scriptural  (skri-ptiural),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  scrip- 
turdl-is,  f.  L.  scriptura  SCRIPTURE.] 

1.  Based  upon,  derived  from,  or  depending  upon 
Holy  Scripture. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  E-unng.  T.  \.  53  A  method. .very 
Scriptural!,  and  Authentic!:.  1725  WATTS  Logic  in.  iv.  (1736) 


SCRIPTUBALISM. 

333  The  Importance  of  any  scriptural  Doctrine  or  Duty. 
1832  J.  J.  BLUNT  Sk,  Reform.  E>ig.  v.  95  An  eager  appetite 
for  S-.riptural  knowledge  was  excited  among  the  people. 
1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.fy  It.  Note-bks.  (1871)  II.  219  Immense 
engravings  of  Gothic  or  scriptural  scenes.  1881  STUBBS 
Afed.  ff  Mod.  Hist.  xii.  (1886)  288  The  translation  of  the 
Bible  and  Scriptural  formula;  of  prayer. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  writing. 

1802-12  IiENTHAM^?a//r«.  Judic.  Ei'id.  (1827)  1 1 1. 28  Cases 
of  scriptural  forgery  [draw]  upon  the  arts  of  the  engraver, 
the  paper-maker  [etc.].  1841  D'!SRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867; 
73  The  day  arrived  that  even  barons  were  incited  to  scrip- 
tural attempts. 

Scripturalism  (skji'ptitirfilu'm).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ISM.J  Close  adherence  to  or  dependence  upon 
the  letter  of  Holy  Scripture. 

1858  J.  MARTINEAU  Stnd.  Ckr.  33  In  every  branch  ..of  the 
Genevan  Reformation,  .a  rigorous  Scripturalism  prevails. 
1899  DOWDEN  in  Cvntemp.  Rei>.  July  24  The  spirit  of  the 
Reformation,  .lost  some  of  its  more  liberal  temper  in  a 
narrow  Scripturalism. 

So  Scri'pttiralist,  f  ?  one  well  versed  in  Holy 
Scripture  ;  an  advocate  of  Scripturalism. 

1725  DE  FOE  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  II.  lii.  20  King  Charles  II 
ridiculing  the  warm  Disputes  among  some  Critical  Scrip- 
turallists.  .concerning  the  visible  Church.  1857  GLADSTONE 
Glean,  (187^9)  VI.  84  Those  Scripturalists  of  the  present  day, 
who  conceive  that  the  measure,  .aims  at  the  vindication  of 
Bible  freedom  against  the  tyranny  of  the  church. 

Scripturality  (skriptiiine'liti).  [f.  SCRIP- 
TURAL *  -iiy.J  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
scriptural  or  based  upon  Holy  Scripture. 

1831  Fraser's  $Iag.  III.  487  We  give  them  credit  for  scrip- 
turality  of  creed.  184*  G.  S.  FAUER  Prov.  Lett.  (1844)  H. 
62  If  we  reject  unscripturalhies,  we  must,  would  we  be  con- 
sistent, reject  Scripturalities  also.  1904  J.  GIRSON  ll^al- 
denses  n  The  boldness  and  scripturality  of  the  preaching. 

Scripturalize  (skri-ptiuraUiz),  v.  rare.  [f. 
SoBrpTDBAL  +•  -JZE.]  trans.  To  render  scriptural. 

1858  F.  W.  FABER  Sfiir.  Confer.  382  This  I  must  heighten, 
modify  and  scripturalize  a  little. 

Scriptur  ally  (skri-ptiurali),  adv.  [f.  SCRIP- 
TL'KAL  +  -LY  ^.]  In  accordance  with  the  Scriptures ; 
by  means  of  Scripture. 

1679  PENN  Addr.  Prot.  n.  iii.  Wks.  1782  IV.  So,  I  shall 
briefly  say  something  of  what  is  not  faith,  before  I  speak  of 
that  which  appears  to  me  to  be  truly  and  scripturally  such. 
1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  i.  §  4  (1876)  112  A  scripturally- 
worded  creed. 

Scripturalness  (skri-ptiuralnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.J  =  SCRIPTURALITY. 

1874  MORLEY  Compromise  i.  (1888)  35  Firm  persuasion  of 
the  greater  scripturalness  of  episcopacy.  1881  Brit.  Q. 
Rev.  Jan.  42  Not  upon  the  scripturalness  or  the  rationality 
of  her  creed,  but  upon  its  ecclesiastical  authority. 

t  Scriptura-rian.    Obs.    [f.  mod.L.  scrip- 

tHrarius  (see  next)  -t-  -AN.]  One  who  makes  Holy 
Scripture  the  sole  authority  for  religious  belief. 

A  form  scriptuariits  (?  after  textuarius]  occurs  in  mod.L.  ; 
the  printed  reading  in  q^uot.  1718  maybe  due  to  the  author. 

1678  Lively  Oracles  vi.  §  i.  165  Protestants,  .being  call'd 
by  them  [Romanists]  in  contemt  the  Evangelical  men,  and 
Scripturarians.  1718  PRIDEAUX  O.  -y  N.  Test.  Conttectedn. 
v.  (1719)  265  From  hence  they  had  the  name  of  Karraites, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  Scriptu\r\arians. 

t  Scri'pturary.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  scripturari- 
us,  f.  siriptura  SCRIPTURE  :  see  -ABY.]  =  prec. 

1659  THORNUIKE  EpU.  'Frag.  Ch,  Eng.  i.  XXVL  190  But, 
there  is  another  sort  of  Jews  called  Scripturaries,.. which 
admit  nothing  but  the  Icter  of  the  Scriptures. 

Scripture  (skri-ptivu),  sb.  Forms  :  4-6  scrip- 
tur, scrypture,  5  scryptour,  skreptour,  skryp- 
t(o)ur,  5-7  scriptour,  6  scriptuir,  scriptor, 
scryptor,  skrypture,  skripture,  scriture,  4- 
scripture.  [ad.  L.  scriptura  writing,  f.  script-, 
serlbtre  to  write :  see  -URE.  Cf.  OF.  escrtiure, 
also  written  escripture  (mod.F.  farifttre},  Sp.,  Pg. 
escritura,  It.  scrittitra.] 

1.  (Usually  with  capital  initial.)  The  sacred 
writings  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or  (more 
usually)  of  both  together  ;  Holy  Writ ;  the  Bible. 
Often  with  holy  prefixed. 

a.  Scripture  (without  demonstrative). 

171300  Cursor  M,  327  For- IN  es  godd,  als  sais  scripture. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6452  And  this  ageyns  holy  scripture.  1447 
BOKENHAM  Scyntys  Prol.  60  (Horstm.)  And  to  thys  many  fold 
of  nature  Exaunplys  accordyth  weel  scrypture.  £1485 
Dighy  Play$>  Mary  Magd.  1522  And  on  J>e  sonday,  he  gan 
rest  take,  as  skryptur  declarytt  pleyn.  c  1511  \st  Eng.  Bk. 
Amer.  (Arb  )  Introd.  31  They  haue  theyr  scrypture  in  ye 
Greekes  speche.  1565  STAPLETON  tr.  Staphylns*  Af>ol.  167 
He  acknowledgeth  the  bookes  off  the  Machabees  for  Scrip- 
ture. 1596  SHAKS.  Mer<  h.  l>r.  i.  iii.  99  Marke  you  this  Bas- 
sanio,  The  diuell  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose.  1638 
CHILLINGWORTH  Rclig.  Prot.  i.  ii.  54  Scripture  is  as  perfect 
a  rule  of  Faith  as  a  writing  can  be.  1746  HERVEY  Medit. 
(1818)  53  Every  page  of  scripture  will  sanctify  thy  passion. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  82  The  extreme  Puritan. . 
employed,  on  every  occasion,  the  imagery  and  style  of  Scrip- 
ture. 1851  MANNING  Grounds  of  Faith  ii.  28  Holy  Scripture 
U  Holy  Scripture  only  in  the  right  sense  of  Holy  Scripture. 
1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  264  The  revelation  of  God  in 
nature  is  presupposed  by  that  in  Scripture. 
£.  the  (Holy)  Scripture.  Now  rare. 

rti30o  Cursor  ;T/.  22168  Quejier  ^at  he  be  crist  or  nai,  pat 
fai  of  here  ^e  scriptur  sai.  a  1450  Knt.  dt  la  Tour  Ixxxii. 
£1906)  105  Ensaumple  is  of  Sarra,  whom  the  scripture  hathe 
in  gret  Recommendation.  1676  GLASVILL  Ess.  PJtilos.  fy 
Relig.  v.  24  That  there  is  a  God ;  or,  That  the  Scripture  is 
his  Word.  1741  JOHNSON  Morin  in  Gentl.  Mag.  XI.  377/2 
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After  his  Return  [from  Mass]  he  read  the  Holy  Scripture, 
dined  at  eleven  [etc.].  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  xxviii,  I  have 
..renounced  what  the  Scripture  calls  the  pride  of  life. 

7.  pi.  the  (Holy]  Scriptures,     (f  In  early  use 
also  without  article.) 

1382  WYCLIF  "John  v.  39  Seke  :je  scripturis.  1526  TIN  DALE 
i  Cor.  xv.  4  Accordynge  to  the  scriptures  [1382  WYCUF  vp 
the  scripturis,  1388  after  scripturis].  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems 
(Ii.  K.  T.  S.)  i.  171  Caus  everye  stait  to  ^air  vocatioun  go, 
Scolastik  men  be  scriptouris  to  descrywe,  And  maiestratis 
to  vse  be  swerd  also.  1651  HOUBES  Leviath.  in.  xx.xiii.  206 
The  Scriptures  are  not  made  Laws,  by  the  Universal!  Church. 
1704  NELSON  Fcst.  fy  Fasts  xviii.  (1739)  229  The  Perfection 
and  Perspicuity  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  1782  PKIESTLEY 
Nat.  $  Rev.  Relig.  I.  Pref.  35,  I  would  teach  the  knowledge 
of  the  scriptures  only.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  i,  Hut  while 
many  of  the  converts  were  turning  meekly  towards  their 
new  creed,  some,  .were  limiting  the  Scriptures  by  their  own 
devices.  1871  E.  F.  BURR  Ad  Fideiu  i.  7  The  Scriptures, 
illuminators  of  mankind. 

b.  A  particular  passage  or  text  of  the  Bible. 
Now  rare  (after  biblical  use). 

1382  WYCLIF  RIark  xii.  10  Wher  3e  han  not  rad  this  scrip- 
ture [so  all  later  versions].  The  stoon  the  which  [etc.].  1565 
ALLEN  Defence  Purg.  xvii.  283  For  which  we  haue  brougnte 
diuerse  scriptures,  all  construed  by  most  learned  fathers  for 
that  sense.  1607  R.  WILKINSON  Semi.  Whitehall  i  This 
whole  chapter  is  a  scripture  written  for  women.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  xxyii,  I  have  marked  a  scripture.. that  will  be 
useful  to  us  baith.  1845  KmotTj'C/.  Bibl.  Lit.  s.  v.  Scribes, 
At  the  close  of  this  striking  Sci'iptureour  Lord  thus  describes 
these  men.  1864  TENNYSON-  Aylwcr^s  F.  44  Worse  than  had 
lie  heard  his  priest  Preach  an  inverted  scripture,  sons  of  men 
Daughters  of  God. 

c.  Something  as  surely  true  as  Holy  Scripture  ; 
~- GOSPEL  sb.  4. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Common-pi.  Bk.  (Camden)  10  Marri  not 
so.  that  I  can  strait  wai  take  it  for  scripture  what  soeuer  he 
hath  giun  his  wurd  for. 

d.  sing,  or  pi.  Sacred  writings  or  records. 

1581  MAKBECK  Bk.  of  Notes -2.^  ACouncell.  .decreed,  .that 
no  Scripture  be  read  in  the  Church,  but  Canonical).  1764 
GIBUON  Misc.  IVks.  (1814)  IV.  358  His  [Homer's]  works  and 
those  of  his  successors  were  the  scriptures  of  the  nation. 
1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  India  I.  v.  225  1'he  system.. pro- 
fesses to  be  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Vc'das,  and 
appeals  for  proofs  to  texts  from  those  Scriptures.  1854 
THOREAU  Wtilden  (1884)  116  Most  men  do  not  know  that 
any  nation  but  the  Hebrews  have  had  a  scripture. 

e.  fig.  and  allusively. 

1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  i.v.  644  'Tis  elder  Scripture,  writ  by 
God's  own  hand;  Scripture  authentic  !  uncorrupt  by  man. 
1774  KTRKE  Sj>.  A  liter.  Tax.  Wks.  II.  369  Here,  Sir,  is  a 
canonical  book  of  ministerial  scripture  ;  the  general  epistle 
to  the  Americans.  1839-48  BAILI-;Y/«/KJ  281  Festtis.  What 
are  ye  orbs?  The  words  of  God — the  Scriptures  of  the 
skies?  1908  W.  RALEIGH  in  S.  Lee's  Shaks.  Tr.  <y  Cr. 
In  trod.  16  This  scripture  [Guido's  History  of  Troy}  was 
divulged  in  England,  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  of  Shake- 
speare's time,  in  two  principal  versions. 

2.  The  action  or  art  of  writing;  handwriting,  pen- 
manship. Also  concr.  written  characters.  Nownzr^. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  255  Spmme  men  have 
chaungede  the  names  for  feirenesse  of  scripture.  1426-7  in 
Ctil.  Proc.  Chanc.  Q.  Eliz.  I.  (1827)  Introd.  21  Symkyn  hathe 
had  the  hole  scripture  rased  of  a  chartre  undre  the  seal  of 
armez  of  my  lord  of  York.  1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  A  left.  Re- 
capit.  i.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  186  By  Fygures,  and  by  Colors,  and 
by  Scrypture  playne.  1535  COVERDALE  Ezra  iv.  7  The 
scripture  of  y*  letter  was  wrytten  in  the  Syrians  speach. 
1847  DISRAELI  Tancrcd  11.  xii,  The  handwriting  was  of  that 
form  of  scripture  which  attracts;  refined  yet  energetic j 
full  of  character.  1875  RUSKIN  Fors  Clai'.  Iviii.  295  The 
wooden  blocks  of  Germany  abolished  the  art  of  scripture. 

3.  An  inscription  or  superscription  ;    a   motto, 
legend,   or   posy.     Also,   in   generalized   use,  in- 
scribed words.   Obs.  exc.  arch. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  1!.  1546  When  hit  £-e  scrypture  hade 
scraped  wyth  a  strof  penne.  t"i374  CHAUCKR  Troylus  in. 
1369  Sone  after  this  they  speke  of  sondry  thinges,  As  fil  to 
purpos  of  this  aventure,  And  pleyinge  entrechaungeden  hir 
ringes,  Of  which  I  can  nought  tetlen  no  scripture.  1420 
HEN.  V  Let.  in  Rymer.Ftff/mi  (1709)  IX.  007/2  As  touching 
the  Scripture  of  the  Seeles,  us  seemeth  that  this  word  Re- 
gent may  be  owtc  wel  ynogh.  c  1440  Gcsfa  Rom.  xxxii. 
123  (Add.  MS.),  On  the  balle  was  this  scripture  written,  he 
that  shall  pleye  with  me  [etc.]-  1447  BOKENHAM  Scyntys  x. 
234  (Horstm.)  In  hys  hand  holdyng  a  scrypture,  Wych 
wrytyn  was  w>ft  lettrys  of  gold.  1463  Bnry  Wills  (Camden) 
40  My  owune  seel  of  siivir,  therin  a  egle  with  scripture. 
1533  J.  COKE  in  Y\\\$Orig.Lett.  Ser.n.  11-44  With  a  scrip- 
ture over  her  head,  saiyng  that  Love  was  lighter  then  a 
fether.  1540  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  98  For  my  grave  a 
picture  of  latten .  .with  scriptur  about  it  and  the  iiij  e  van- 

elistes.     1556  Ckron.  Grey  Friars  (Camden)  90  The  xviij. 

ay  of  the  same  monyth  [July  1554]  stode  a  man  on  the 
pyllery.. with  a  paper  and  a  scryptor  on  hys  hed,  that  was 
consentynge  there-to.  a  1600  Flodden  F.  iv.  (1664)  32  A 
certain  scrall,  whose  scripture  said,  Jack  of  Norfolk  be  not 
too  bold.  1771  Antiq.  Sarisb.  199  T  hree  fair  basons, . .  with 
a  Scripture,  Orate  pro  aninui  Will.  Normanton.  1900  HOPE 
in  Yorks.  Archyol.  Jml.  XV.  296  A  scroll  with  this  scrip- 
ture. *Bcn£tiicite  forties  Domino. 

4.  A  written  record  or  composition ;  //.  writings. 
Obs.  exc.  arch. 

Sometimes  with  more  or  less  allusion  to  sense  i  J  cf.  id,  i  e. 

1382  WVCLIF  fsa.  xxxviii.  9  The  scripture  of  Ezechie,  king 
of  Juda.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.*s  7\  1186  And  over  his  heed 
ther  shynen  two  figures  Of  sterres,  that  been  cleped  in 
scriptures,  That  oon  I'uella,  that  other  Rubeus.  a  1400-50 
Afcxander2iig(As,hmo\e)  Scamandra  be  slire  fiode  f>e  scrip- 
tour  it  callis.  c  145/0  LOVELICH  Merlin  5799  So  now  we 
knowen  be  that  scripture  of  these  aventures.  1611  SHAKS. 
Cytnb.  in.  iv.  83  What  is  heere,  The  Scriptures  of  the  Loyall 
Leonatus,  All  turn'd  to  Heresie?  1755  SMOLLETT  Quix. 
(1803)  II.  239,  I  am  not  so  well  read  in  the  scriptures  of 
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errantry  as  your  worship.  1845  TRENCH  Hit  Is.  Led.  i.  15 
Through  a  Scripture  alone,  that  is,  through  a  written  record, 
could  any  great  epoch,  .transmit  itself  unimpaired  to  the 
after  world.  1876  SWINBURNE  Erechthcns  517,  I  had  made 
no  question  of  thine  eyes  or  heart,  Nor  spared  to  read  the 
scriptures  in  them  writ,  Wert  thou  my  son. 

t  b.   In  generalized  use  :  Written  composition. 

1390  COWER  Conf.  II.  89  Thei  that  writen  the  scripture 
Of  Grek,  Arabe,  and  of  Caldee.  c  1430  Lvuc.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  5  But  for  to  tellyng  alle  the  circumstaunces.. 
Conveyed  be  scripture  with  fulle  grete  exctllense ;  Alle  to 
declare,  I  have  noone  eloquence.  1430-40  —  Bochas  i.  xv. 
(1494)  e  iij,  And  as  poetis  recorde  by  scripture  He  callyd 
was  the  faire  adonydes.  1534  Lu.  BEBNERS  Cold.  Bk,  M. 
Anrel.  (1546)  C  iiij,  There  haue  bene  many  famous  and 
renoumed  by  .scripture  and  lerning.  1595  Locrine  i.  ii.  ^4, 
I  will  dite  an  aliquant  loue-pistle  to  her,  and  then  she  hear- 
ing the  grand  verbositie  of  my  scripture,  will  loue  me  pre- 
sently. 

f  C.   /;/  scripture  :  in  writing  ;  on  record.    Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCKR  Boeth.  i.  pr.  iv.  (1868)  17,  1  haue  put  it  in 
scripture  and  remembraunce,  ^1470  HARDING  C/tww.  LXXIII. 
xix,  The  Sccretorye  shulde  put  it  in  scrypture.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Ecctus.  xliv.  5  They. .brought  forth  the  pleasauiu 
songes  in  scripture.  1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Ircl.  11.  vii.  (1633) 
99  It  shall  never  bee  chronicled,  nor  remaine  in  scripture,. . 
that  Ireland  was  lost  by  my  negligence.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay) 
i  Mticc.  xii.  21  It  is  found  in  Scripture  of  the  Spartians, 
and  the  Jewes  that  they  are  bretheren. 

5.  attrib.md.  Comb.  a.  Simple  attributive,  with 
the  sense  'of  or  pertaining  to  Holy  Scripture',  as 
iu  script  tire-lesson^  light,  mine^  sword  \  'recorded 
in  Holy  Scripture*,  as  in  scripture  account,  history^ 
miracle,  saint,  story. 

1718  AITERBUKY  Serin.  (1734)  I.  195  The  *  Scripture  Ac- 
counts of  these  tilings  are  .short.  1693  J.  EDWARDS  Author. 
O,  <$•  N.  Test.  I.  305  Mr.  Selden.  .avers  that  the  most  im- 
pious Customs  among  the  Gentiles  had  their  Original  from 
'"Scripture-History.  1821  SCOTT  AV«//7c.iii,  Scenestaktn  from 
Scripture  history.  1867  W.  L.  COLLINS  Fit  I' lie  Schools  56 
There  is  a^StripUire  or  Greek  Testament  lesson  at  4.  1627 
SANDKKSON  Serin.  (1681)  I.  262  By  reason  of  the  darkness  of 
their  understandings,and  the  want  of  "Scripture-light.  1781 
COWPEK  Hope  298  That  cannot  bear  the  blaze  of  scripture 
light.  1781  —  Retire  in.  698  Strong  judgment  lab' ring 
in  the  ^scripture  mine.  1751  J.  BROWN  £ss.  on  SJiaftes- 
hiry's  Charac.  284  This  seems  to  be  the  true  light,  in 
which  the  evidence  arising  fiom  the  'scripture-miracles 
ought  to  be  placed.  1671  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  i.  Pref.  12 
The  Prayers  of  the  greatest  and  most  illuminated  'Scripture- 
Saints  are  rather  frequent.  1711  SlEKLE  Spcct.  No.  142  P2 
The  Tapestry  Hangings,  with  the  great  and  venerable 
Simplicity  of  the  ""Scripture  Stories,  had  [etc.].  1736  Centl. 
Mag.\ll.  345/1  The  World  assails  tb.ee  with  ambition,  wield 
Thy  *scripiure-sword. 

b.  attrib.,  passing  into  adj.,  with  the  senses  '  used 
in  or  adopted  from  Holy  Scripture',  as  in  scrip- 
tureexprcssionjanguage,  natnet phrase,  t  speaking t 
style,  word;  '  derived  from,  prescribed  by,  or  con- 
formable to  Holy  Scripture,  scriptural ',  as  in  scrip- 
ture church,  doctrine,  notion^  prooft  rule,  view, 
warrant. 

1720-1  Lett.fr,  Mist's  Jml-  (1722)11.940116  might  justly 
have  expected,  that  their  Opposition  to  the  *Scnpture 
Church  should  have  been  clearly  demonstrated,  from  the 
Writings  of  the  New  Testament.  1712  S.  CLARKE  (title)  The 
*Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  1658  SIR  T.  KKOWNE 
Hydriot.  i.  t  Collectible  from  *Scripture-expression.  1791 
EOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1773,  3  Apr.,  A  scripture  expression 
may  be  used,  like  a  highly  classical  phraie,  to  produce  an 
instantaneous  strong  impression.  1745  J.  MASON  Self- 
Knoivl.  i.  lii.  (1853)  33  A  good  and  a  bad  Principle,  i  called 
in  *Scripture-Language  the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit:.  1713 
STEELK  Guardian  No.  132/4  When  thou  art  converted,  thou 


liked  'em.  1659  PEARSON  Creed ^353  For  in  this  particular  the 
'Scripture-notion  of  priority  excludeth  an  antecedent,  but 
infeiTcth  not  a  consequent.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  i,  10  The 
lip-work  of  every  Prelatical  Liturgist,  clapt  together,  and 
quilted  outof  *Scripturephrase.  X8*7[APPBRI.EY]  /'#£/"(i852) 
125  The  Scripture  phrase. .  is  now  every  day  being  verified, 
the  race  not  being  to  the  swift.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  n. 
vii.  §  q  *Scripture-proofe . .  in  strength  &  value  excecdeth  all. 
1672  Disc.  Cone.  Evang.  Love  68  The  sentence  of  Natural 
Reason,  or  *Scripture-Rule.  1834  Tracts  for  Times  No.  22.  7 


ng  such  whicb,  in  "bcnpti 

speaking,  betokeneth  more  then  is  expressed.  i686[HicKEs] 
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for  Times  No.  24  (title)  The  Scripture  View  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Commission.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xix,  The  bits  o' 
stane  idols  were  broken  in  pieces  by  "Scripture  warrant. 
i6a6  BACON  Sylva  §  948  There  are  vsed  also  'Scripture- 
Words.  1851  PUSEY  Let.  Bp.  London  (ed.  3)  127/1  That 
wide-opened  Hand,  trickling  (in  Scripture-words)  with  'the 
Blood  of  God '. 

c.  Objective  and  objective-genitive, as  in  scripture 
knowledge )  quoter^  scorning  (adj.),  start  her  \  adver- 
bial, as  in  scripture  diviner,  learned  adj.  (hence 
-Uaniedness},  -rtad  adj. 

i8z6  W.  E.  ANDREWS  Exam.  Fox's  Cal.  Prot.  Saints 
353  His  list  of  heterogeneous  fanatics  and  "scripture- 
diviners.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  140  Every  new 
degree  of  ^Scripture-knowledge.  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Con- 
fnt.  Fam,  Lo"ce  A  ij  b,  Vnto  which.. holy  annoynting  no 
conceited  *Scripturelearned  or  Doctour  of  the  letter . .  hath  In 
these  days  attained.  1607  T.  ROGERS  39  Art,  \\,  (1625)  28 
In  whose  bookes  nothing  is  more  frequent  then  the  tearm- 
ing  of  Gods  reuerend  ministers,  and  preachers,  Scripture- 
learned.  1608  H.  CLAFHAM  Errour  Right  Hand  49  Leaue 
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your  *Scripture-learnednesse,  and  submit  your  selfe  to  the 
spirit  of  Loue.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3) 
II.  268  [In  women-convict  ships]  there  was  not  a  single 
*Scripture-quoter,  such  as  we  find  in  men-ships.  1888 
DOUGHTY  Arab.  Des.  I.  144  Great  *  scripture- rend  scholars. 
1593  NASHE  C/fr«jfV  T.  58  Bold  blasphemies  and  "Scripture- 
scorning  ironies  against  God.  1844  LD.  LEIGH  Walks  in 
Country  129  The  humble  *scripture-searcherprays  for  grace. 
d.  Special  combinations :  Scripture  Janus 
noncc~wd.,  one  who  quotes  Holy  Scripture  (  both 
ways';  t  Scripture-proof  a.,  secured  by  Holy 
Scripture;  Scripture-reader,  (a)  a  reader  of  the 
Scriptures ;  so  scripture-reading ;  (b)  one  who  is 
employed  to  read  the  Bible  to  the  uneducated  poor 
in  their  own  houses ;  scripture -wort,  letter-lichen. 
1715  Pirns  Life  Rtidcliffi  53,  I  cannot  be  induc'd  to  love 
a  *3cripture-Janus,  such  as  is  the  Arch-Bishop  of  Glascow. 
1641  SANDERSON  Serm.  (1681)  1 1. 5  When  their  doctrines 
were  found  not  to  he  "Scripture-proof.  1647  TRAPP  Comni, 
i  Cor.  ii.  (1656)  663  Our  whole  preaching  must  be  Scrip- 
ture-proof, or  it  will  burn,  and  none  be  the  better  for  it,  1623 
GODWYN  Closes  fy  Aaron  \.  ix.  43  They  had  their  name  C'i-nj: 
Karaiw,.  .or  "Scripture  readers,  because  they  adhered  to 
Scripture  alone.  1882  OGILVII-:,  Scripture-reader^  one 
employed  to  read  the  Bible  in  private  houses  among  the  poor 
and  ignorant.  i^g^Q\^.i.CanncsNecess.  55  These  *scrip- 
ture-reading  believers  in  the  Lord.  1856  *Scripture-wort 
[see  letter-lichen,  LETTER  sb.1  8].  1866  in  Treat.  Bot. 

t  Scri'pture,  £'.  Obs.  [f.  SCRIPTURE  sbJ\  trans. 
To  write,  place  on  record. 

(,'1470  HARDING  Citron,  CXLII.  xv,  At  Newerlce  died,  at 
Worcester  sepultured,  In  chronicles,  as  is  pluynlyscryptured. 
Ibid.  cxi. vn.  ii,  As  some  menne  wrote  the  right  lyne  to  de- 
pryue,  Through  great  falshed  made  it  to  bee  scriptured. 

t  Scri'ptured,  «.  06s.  Also  6  scryptured. 
[f.  SCRIPTURE  sb.  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Learned  or  versed  in  the  Scriptures ;  well  ac- 
quainted with  Holy  Scripture. 

1532  MOKK  CV«/«/.  Tindalc  Wks.  391/2  Me  semelh  it  is., 
of  such  a  scriptured  manne  not  very  scripturelye  spoken. 
1533  —  Ansiv,  Poy&oned  Bk.  Wks.  1093  'i  Whither  he  bee 
scryptured  or  not,  he  hath  a  very  bare  harain  wytte  when 
he  can  wene  y*  this  argument  were  aught. 

2.  \\*arranted  by  Holy  Scripture. 

1606  EIRNIU  Kirk-Buriall  (rt^  E  2b,  Although  there  be 
nothing  more  plentifully  scriptured  nor  buriall  exemples. 

3.  Coveied  with  writing, 

1856  D.  G.  ROSSETTI  Burden  of  Nineveh  xx,  Those 
scriptured  Hanks  it  cannot  see,  1899  T.  S.  MOORK  I'inc- 
dresser  35  When  I  read  from  the  scriptured  scroll  Those 
ancient  words  I  prize. 

Scriptureless(skri-ptiiuK-s),<z.  [-LESS.]  Not 
according  to  or  founded  upon  the  Scriptures. 

1563  DAVIDSON  Answ.  to  Kennedy  in  Wodnnu  Sec.  Misc. 
I,  238  He  caliis  thaitn  factious  men,  because  thay  will  not 
iubscrive  to  Scriptureles  Councels.  1606  BIRNIE  Kirk- 
Buriall  (1833)  B  3j  Buriall  is  ordinarilie  traduced  as  a  scrip- 
turelesse  thing.  1885  A.  BLACKBURN  in  Homiletic  Rev. 
July  57  There  is  a  godless  spiritualism,  a  Christless  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  a  Scriptureless  *  new  theology  '. 

t  Scri'pturely,  a-  06s.  [f.  SCUJPTDUE  sb.  + 
-LY  *.]  Scriptural. 

1549 OLDK  Erasm.Par.  Eph.  Prol.  2  In  sciipturely  fastyng, 
in  ghospellike  prayer.  1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exth.  45  The 
which  scripturely  speche  S.  Paul  vseth  thus. 

tScri'pturely,  adv.  Oi>s.  [-LY  ^.]  Scripturally. 

1532  [seebCRiPTURED///.  a.1]. 

Scripturian  (skriptiu-'-rian),  sb.  and  a.  rare. 
Also  7  -ean.  [f.  SCRIPTURE  sb.  +  -IAN.] 

A.  sb.  A  biblical  scholar  ;  a  scripturist. 

1599  CHAPMAN  Hunt.  Days  Mirth  G  3!),  Flo.  Cursed  be 
he  tnat  maketh  debate  twixt  man  &  wife.  Lew*  O  rare 
scripturian  !  you  haue  sealed  vp  my  lips,  a  1612  MAKING- 
TON  Egfgr.  (1633)  iv.  Ixxxiii,  Great  Scriptureans..,  That 
cite  Saint  Paul  at  every  bench  and  boord. 

B.  adj.     =SCRIPTURARIAN  a. 

1826  Examiner  35/2  An  Irish  Priest. .had  called  lum  a 
Bible-reading  vagabond,  a  Scripturian  rapscallion,  &c. 
merely  because  he  refused  to  part  with  his  Bible. 

Scripturiency  (skriptiu^riensi).  [f.  SCRIP- 
TUKIENT:  see  -ENCY.]  A  mania  for  writing. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  262  Though  scrip- 
turiency  be  a  fault  in  feeble  pens.  1685  Reflect,  on  Baxter 
\  The  Disease  of  Scripturiency  in  R.  B.  taken  notice  of. 
1717  Entertainer  No.  3.  18  This  Bladder  of  Scripturiency. 

Scripturient  (akripdn»Ti£nt),*.and  sb.   [ad. 

L.  Scripturient-^  pres.  pple.  of  late  L.  scripturlre 

to  desire  to  write,  f.  L.  script-,  scribere  to  write.] 

A.,  adj.  Having  a  desire  for  writing  or  authorship. 

1643  Copy  of  Two  Lett.  5  This  I  know,  that  a  Scripturient 
Engine,  may  finde  matter  enough  for  exercise  in  Gerson, 
liucerus.  .and  other  moderne  Authors,  which  yet  lye  un- 
answered. 1710  R.  WARD  Life  H.  More  151  He  labour'd 
under  the  Scripturient  Disease,  a  1711  KEN  Lett.  Wks. 
(1838)  84  There  is  a  remarkable  Scripturient  person,  who 
keeps  correspondence  with  your  adversaries  here. 
B.  sb.  One  who  has  a  passion  for  writing. 

1659  HEYLIN  Examen  Hist.  n.  Pref.,  Most  of  our  late 
Scripturients  affecting  rather  to  be  doing,  then  to  be 
punctuall  and  exact  in  what  they  doe. 

t  Scri'pturing,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  SCRIPTURE  sb. 
+  -ING  1.]  Reading  or  discussing  of  the  Scriptures. 

*SS8  J.  UDALL  Diotrefhes  (Arh.)  7  As  for  these  contro- 
uersies  and  this  Scripturing,  I  neuer  trouble  my  selfe  with  it. 

Scripturism  (skri-ptiuriz'm).  [f.  SCRIPTURE 
sb.  +-ISM.] 

1.  Reliance  upon  the  Scriptures  alone  j  devotion 
to  Scripture. 

1864  GLADS  lost  in  Morley  Life  v.  x.  (1903)  II.  165  This 
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rude  .shock  to  the  mere  scripturism  which  has  too  much 
prevailed.  1889  T.  K.  CHEVNE  Orig.  Psalter  \.  (1891)  202 
The  Song  of  the  Sun  was  provided  with  a  new  conclusion 
more  in  harmony  with  the  intense  Scripturism  of  the  post- 
Exile  period. 

2.  A  Scripture  phrase  or  expression. 

1884  J.  W.  HALES  Notes  $  Ess.  on  Shaks.  181  There  are 
several  '  scripturisms  '  in  Hamlet. 

Scripturist  (skrrptiurist).     [f.  SCRIPTURE  sb. 

-f  -1ST.  J 

1.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  Scriptures. 

1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  140  To  engage  us  to 
grow  ready  Scriptunsts.  1713  NELSON  Life  Bull  509  He 
was  also  esteemed  a  very  good  Grecian  and  a  great  Scrip* 
turist.  1792  W.  NEWCOMK  Eng.  Biblical  Trans!.  6  Wiclif 
was  not  only  a  good  divine  and  scripturist,  but  well  skilled 
in  the  civil,  canon,  and  English  law.  1878  C.  STANFORD 
Sy»/6.  Christ  ii.  38  The  Puritan  fathers,  those  devout 
Scripturists,  delighted  to  say  that  they  found  in  Scripture  a 
hundred  and  eight  of  His  names. 

2.  One  who  bases  his  religious  belief  or  opinions 
upon  Scripture  alone. 

1624  GODWYN  Moses  $  Aaron  (1641)  47  The  Sadduces 
were  termed  C^NIp  Karaiiu,  Biblers,  or  Scripturibts.  1737 
WATERLAND  Rev.  Doctr.  Eucharist  Introd.  9  It  must  argue 
great  Conceitedness.  .for  a  Man  to  expect  to  be  heard,  or 
attended  to,  as  a  Scripturist,  or  a  Textuary,  in  opposition  to 
the  Christian  World. 

t  Scri'pulOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  screpu- 
lus,  6  scripulus.  By-form  of  SCRUPULOUS  :  cf. 
SCRIPLE  sb. 

1464  Coventry  Led  Bk.  328  For-somoche  as  the  mater 
depending  betw'ix  Joh.  Abery  &  Will.  Bedon  on  that  oon 
parlie  and  Will.  Huet  on  the  other.,  ys  scrtrpulus  &  double- 
full.  1549  Compt.  Scot.  165  Sum  scripulus  preistis,  hefand 
there  consciens  subiect  to  traditions.  1601  YARINUTON  Two 
Lament.  Trag.  i.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.PL  IV.,  Peace, conscience, 
peace,  thou  art  too  scripulous.  Ibid.  iv.  vi,  It  cannot  out 
Vnlesse  your  love  will  be  so  scripulous  That  it  will  over- 
throwe  your  selfe  and  me. 

Scris,  variant  pi.  form  of  SOBITE. 

Scritcll  (skritj"),j^.  arch.  Also  6  skrych,  6-7 
scrich,  skrich,  7  skritch.  [See  the  vb.]  A 
screech,  shriek,  loud  cry. 

1313  MORE  in  Hairs  Chron.  Rich.  Ill  (1550)  4b,  With 
pitefull  scriches  she  repleneshyd  the  hole  mancion.  1599 
HAKLUVT  Voy.  I.  560  Monstrous  skritches  are  heard  round 
about  this  mountaine.  1635  J.  HAVWAKD  tr.  Blond? & 
Banish'd  Virg.  100  Gave  she  not  her  selfe  over  to  scritches 
and  cries.  1797  COLERIDGE  Christabel  i.  xvii,  Perhaps  it  is 
the  owlet's  scritch.  1833  TENNYSON  'J//  life  isfnll*  20 
Sudden  scritches  of  the  jay. 

t  Comb.  1582  STANVHUHST  jKneis  iv.  (Arb.)  120  Up  to  the 
sky  staring,  with  belling  skrichcrye  she  roareth. 

Scritch  (skntf),^.  arch.  Forms:  3,  6-7  scrich, 
4  skriche,  6  skritche,  6-7  skrich,  6-  scritch. 
[Onomatopoeic :  cf.  SCRIKE,  SHRIEK  vbsl\  intrt 
To  utter  a  loud  cry,  screech,  shriek. 

a  1250  Owlfy  N.  223  (Jesus  MS.)  pu  scrichest  &  yollest 
to  bine  fere,  pat  hit  is  gryslich  to  ihere.  13. .  Scuyn  Sag. 
(W.)  1290  Loude  he  gan  to  crie  and  skriche  [rime  diche]. 
1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  45  She  cried  out,  and  all  her 
maides  skriched  with  her.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  v.  (1598) 
441  Then  would  she  imagine.,  she  heard  the  cries  of  hellish 
ghosts,  then  would  she  skritch  out  for  succour.  1632  J. 
HAVWARD  tr.  BiondCs  Eromcna  99  With  a  shril  voice  he 
suddenly  scritch'd  out.  1652  GAULE  Rlagastroin.  181  The 
pyes  chattering  about  the  house,  the  owles  scritching.  1840 
BROWNING  Sordello  n.  458  Only  let.. the  hungry  curlew 
chance  to  scritch  Or  serpent  hiss  it,  rustling  through  the  rift, 
However  loud,  however  low. 

Hence  Scri'tching  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1592  NASHE  Strange  Ncwes  F  i,  Like  a  scritching  night- 
owle.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  314  Then  began 
their  sorrowes  afresh,  with  pitious  scrichin^  and  teares.  1626 


of  scrieching  and  hideous  noise.    1888  DOUGHTY  Arab.  Des. 
I.  305  We  heard  scritching  owls  sometimes  in  the  still  night. 

Scri'tch-owl.  Now<wrA.  Forms:  see  SCRITCH 
sb.  [f.  SCRITCH  sl>.  +  OWL.]  «  SCREECH-OWL. 

1530  PALSGB.  268/1  Scrytche  houle  a  byrde.  I  bid.  271/1 
Skrytche  lieule.  15^0  SIIAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  383  WhiPst  the 
scritch-owle,  scritching  loud,  Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in 
woe,  In  remembrance  of  a  shroud.  1609  B.  JONSON  Masque 
ofQneens  Wks.  1616  1.951  The  Scrich-owles  egges,  and  the 
feathers  blacke,.. I  haue  been  getting.  1697  COLLIER  Ess. 
Mor,  Subj.  ii.  (1709)  24  The  Warbling  of  Cats  and  Scritch- 
Owls.  1813  COLERIDGE  Remorse  iv.  iii.  6  The  scritch.- 
owl  only  wakes. 

transf.  and./i'.f.  1594  Contention  \\.  (1843)  151  Bring  forth 
that  fatall  scrichowle  to  our  house,  That  nothing  sung  to  vs 
but  bloud  and  death.  1641  J.JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  in. 
187  What  is  poore,  and  silly  man  alone,  but  &  very  scrich- 
owle, and  sat y re. 

aitrib.  1790  COLERIDGE  Music,  'Tis  thou  who  pour'st  the 
scritch-owl  note. 

Scri'tcll-SCratch.  [Reduplicated  formation 
on  SCRATCH.]  Continual  scratching.  Hence 
Scritch-acratching  vbl.  sb. 

1843  Blacfav.  Mag.  LI.  320  One  could  not  work  ;  he  never 
could  whilst  men  were  making  such  a  scritch-scratch  with 
their  pens.  1881  ETHEL  COXON  Basil  Plant  I.  67  Do  leave 
that  confounded  scritch-scratching  alone  this  afternoon. 

t  Scrite.  Obs.  Also  3-4  scrit,  4  scritte, 
skryt(e,  scriit,  skrite,  //.  scris,  4-5  scryt(e,  5 
skrit.  [Aphetic  a.  OF.  escrit:  see  ESCRIFT.]  A 
writing,  written  document. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7682  (Let  it  write  clene  ynou  & 
J>at  scrit  dude  iwis  In  ^e  tresorie  at  westniunstre  bere  itaut 
is.  a  1300  Cursor  .V.  17634  t>ai.  .raght  him  for  to  rede  pat 


SCRIVE. 

.scritte.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  7002  To  Seynt  Ihon 
he  wrote  a  skryte.  13..  Sir  Beites  1240  (A.)  Al  in  solas 
and  in  delit  pow  most  him  here  l>is  ilche  scnit  !  c  1320  Sir 
Tristr.  1944  Swiche  cas  him  was  hi  falle  As  we  finde  in 
scrite.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  ll'ace  (Rolls)  8071  We 
fynde  writen  in  our  scrytes  Of  swylk  manere  of  spyritcs. 
3338  —  Chron.  (1810)  224  J>e  chartres  and  be  scris.  13.. 
K.  Alt's.  2936  (Bodl.  MS.),  pat  ich  hahbe  by  a  skryt  }ou 
seide  OiJ?er  3ee  shullen  ben  sore  ennoyed.  c  1374  CHAUCEK 
Troylus  ii.  1130  She..seyde  scryt  [z'.rr.  scrit,  script]  ne 
bille,  For  loue  of  god..Ne  bryng  me  noon,  a  1400  in  Eng. 
Gilds  (1870)  357  Treweleche  a-countes  5elde  to  godemen  of 
|>e  town  Uvy^es  by  J>e  sere,  by  skore  ober  by  scryt.  a  1400 
St.  .4/£-i7«s(Vernon)4o9  In  his  hand  he  heolda  skrit.  c  1450 
St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  6520  pis  seinys  agayn  saint  bede  scritc. 
t  Scrithe,  £'•  Obs.  Forms :  I  scrilSan,  3 
scrij?en,4skrith,  skrythe,  5  scrith(e,  scryth(e; 
pa.t.  i  scra^S,  3  scrad,  scrotS ;  pa.pple.  i  scrideu, 
scriften,  3  iscrltSen,  5  scritheu,  -in,  -yn.  [A 
Common  Teut.  str.  vb. :  OK.  scrftan  -^  OS.  scridan, 
scrtdan,Q\\&.scritan(y[l\(±.scri(t:n,(j.$chreiten}t 
ON.  skrt'Sa  :— OTeut.  *skripan,  *skrldan^\ 

1.  intr.  To  go,  pass  ;  in  OE.  also,  to  glide,  creep  ; 
to  wander. 

BcQiuHlfify  Hwyder  helrunan  hwyrftum  scriba5,  c  1205 
LAY.  4109  pa  iherde  Stater.. mid  muchele  Scot  ferde  he 
scraS  to  J?isse  londe.  Ibid.  10809  Whar  beosemine  Scottes 
scri5e5  me  biside.  ^1352  MINOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  v.  68 
pe  schipmen  of  Ingland  sailed  ful  swith  pat  none  of  be 
Normandes  fro  bam  might  sktith. 

2.  In  immaterial  sense. 

a  1000  Gnt/tlac  942  (Gr.)  Dagas  for5  scridun.  c  1340  HAM- 
POLE  Pr.  Treat.  (1866)  2  note  3,  per  skrythesin  to  my  mynde 
delyciost  swetnes.  1434  MISYN  Mending  of  Life  xi.  126  In 
\>\  swetnes  scryth  in-to  me. 

b.  To  fall  or  lapse  (into  sin). 

1434  MISVM  IW ending  of  Life  \.  107  Truly  a  man  I  saw  of 
(jwhome  bai  sayd  |?at  fyftene  sere  his  body  [he]  chastisyci 
with  meruelus  scharpnes  and  afterward  skrlthyn  intoaynne 
with  his  seruandis  wife.  1435  —  Fire  of  Love  n.  i.  70  %it 
many  after  penans  hasfallm  fro  innocence  efuoyns  scry  thand 
to  ydilnes.  1483  Cath.  Atigl.  326/1  To  be  Scrythen  (Scry- 
thin  A.),  illabi. 

3.  intr.  and  rejl.  To  urge,  entreat. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1055  He.  .scro3  him  wel.  And  bead  hem 
horn  to  is  ostel  To  herbergen  wi5  him  Sat  nijt.  Ibid.  1834 
lacob  was  wo  Sat  he  is  for-soc,  And  scro5  him  so  Sat  sum 
he  5or  tok.  Ibid.  2023  Often  jhe  Srette,  often  ghe  scro3, 
Oc  al  it  was  him  o-like  Io5. 

Hence  tScrithing///.c.,  passing  away,  wander- 
ing, erring. 

1433  MISVN  Fire  of  Love  i.  xxii.  49  Criste  truly  had  no 
scrithyng  |roghtis.  Ibid.  \\.  ix.  92  As  if  maners  or  riches  or 
fayrnes  frenschyp  be  had  with  yll  maneis,  riches  scrij?inge, 
fayrnes  wastyd. 

tScrrthel,^.  Obs.-°  In  5  scry  thy  lie.  [repr. 
OE.  *scri8ol  (found  in  un'dscriftol  far-wandering, 
roving),  f.  root  scriS-  (see  prec.).]  Fleeting. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  326/1  Scry'thylle,  hibilis. 

Scritoire,  scritore,  obs.  ff.  SCKUTOJKE. 
tScritory.  Obs.   Anglicuation  of  ESCRITOIHE. 

1687  MitGK67./->.  Df'ct.u,  Scritory,  a  great  sort  of  Cabinet 
with  Drawers,  and  the  conveniency  of  a 'i 'able  to  write  upon, 
bureau.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Scnttoir,  or  Scritory. 

Scrittoir,  Scriture:  see  SCRUTOIRE,  SCRIPTURE. 

1"  Scrivan.   Obs.     Anglicized  form  of  next. 

In  the  examples  relating  to  India  it  may  be  a.  V^.escr'ivao. 

1511  Guylforde's  Pilgr.  (Camden)  16  There  scryuan  euer 
wrytyng  our  names  man  by  man  as  we  entred  in  the  presens 
of  the  sayd  Lordes.  1633  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  460  [He]  com- 
manded the  Scriuan  to  draw  vp  a  Warrant.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  112  Few  of  their  Great  Men  or  Mer- 
chants can  read,  but  keep  a  Scrivan  of  the  Gentues.  1711 
C.  LOCKYER  Ace.  Trade  in  India  153  Scnvans  at  the  fort. 
Scrlvans  and  boatmen  at  Canton. 

attrib.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  450,  I  was  brought  forth 
before  these  foure  Caualliers,..and  the  Scriuan-table  set, 
with  pen  and  paper  to  write  my  confession. 

II  Scriva*nO.  Obs.  Also  7  scriuana,  skrivano, 
8//.  scrivani.  [It.-F.  frrivain  (see  SCRIVEIN). 
Cf.  prec.  and  ESCRIVAN.]  A  professional  writer; 
a  notary;  one  who  keeps  accounts;  a  clerk,  etc.  • 

1581  J.  BELL  II addon's  Answ.  Osorins  403  There  must  a 
Bull  be  desired  at  the  length  I  suppose,  or  some  scrow  of 
Release  from  the  Popes  Scrivanoes.  1596  NASHE  Saffron 
W  olden  O  2,  If  there  were  euer  a  paltrje  Scriuano,  betwixt 
a  Idwiers  Clark  &  a  Poet,  or  smattering  pert  Boy  [etc.]. 
c  1605  E.  SCOT  in  Purclias  Pilgrims  (1625)  I.  in.  169  He 
bad  me  I  should  shew  his  Scriuana  those  Captaines.  1626 
SHIRLEY  Brothers  iv.  i,  You  do  not  know  the  quirks  of  a 
Scrivano,  A  dash  undoes  a  Family.  1782  Ann.  Reg.  n.  14 
The  scrivani,  or  commissaries,  who  have  the  department  of 
warrants,  arrests,  and  police,  are  allowed  no  pay. 

t  Scrive,  w.l  Obs.     A  shriek,  a  noise. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  9511  The  shippes  on  a  shene  fyre  shot 
bai  belyue,  That  the  low  vp  lightly  launchit  aboute;  And  alt 
chrickenede  with  the  scriue  burgh  the  styrn  ost. 

Scrive (skraiv),s/>.^  [f.ScRivEz*. 2.]  —SCRIBEJ^.^ 

1839  CHATTO  WoodEngra-sing?.  *  To  scrive '..signifies,  in 
our  own  language,  to  cut  numerals  or  other  characters  on 
timber  with  a  tool  called  a  scrive. 

Scrive  (atolv),  v.  Also  4  skr-.  [Formation 
somewhat  uncertain  ;  perh.  aphetic  for  DcftCBIVB.] 

1 1.  a.  trans.  To  describe,  b.  intr.  To  write.  Obs. 

13..  ipotis  399  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Horstm.  Altcngl.  Leg. 
(1881)  345  Glotenye,  I  wol  nowskriue,  Is  among  monkunne 
ful  ryue.  ^'1430  Hymns  Virgin  (1895)  58  How  mankinde 
doob  higynne  is  wondir  for  to  scryue  so.  11529  SKKLTON 
Agst.  Garncsche  iv.  91  It  semyth  nat  thy  pyllyd  pate  Agenst  a 
poyet  lawreatTo  takevpon  the  for  to  scryue.  1530  PALSGR. 
707/2,  I  scryve  a  ihyng,  I  discrybe  the  maner  of  it,  jt 
dt-scris. 


SCRIVE-BOARD. 

2.  trans.   =  SCRIBE  v. 

1829  BROCKETT  A7".  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  .9£mv,  to  mark  or 
scratch  wood  or  metal.  1839  [see  SCRIVE  j/'.-].  1874 
THEARLE  Naval  A rc/iii.  143  When  the  lines  of  the  sections 
or  frames  are  accurately  drawn,  they  are  scratched  or 
'scrived  '  in  by  a  sharp-pointed  tool. 

Scrive,  obs.  (north.)  form  of  SHRIVE  v. 

Scrive-board  (skr3i-v,bo3id).  Shipbuilding. 
[f.  SCBIVE  ^.]  A  large  drawing-board  made  of 
planks,  on  which  the  lines  of  a  vessel  are  scribed. 

1869  SIR  E.  REED  Shiplndld.  xx.  429  The  name  commonly 
given  to  these  boards  by  the  workmen  is  the  scrive  or  scriv- 
ing  boards.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  59  When  the 
lines  are  passed  as  accurate,  moulds  or  skeleton  outlines  of 
them  are  taken,  and  thus  they  get  transferred  to  the  'scrive- 
boards',  from  which  the  shipwrights  work. 

t  Scriyein,  -eyn.  Obs.    Also  4  -ayn,  scry- 

vane,-ein,  -eyne,  screweyny,^  scry-,  5  skry-, 
skreveyn.  [Aphetic  a.  OF.  escrivain^  -«'/*,  etc. 
(mod.F.  frrivam} ;  see  ESCRIVAIN.]  =  SCRIVENER  i. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xliv.  [xlv.]  2  My  tunge  is  penne  of  be 
scrinayn  swiflich  wrytand.  1340  Ayenb.  44  bise  scriueyns 


1389  Eng,  Gilds  iiq  Vis  gylde  schal-hawe.  .to  screweynys. 
//'/</.,  And  if  ony  of  hem  for-sakehys  office,  .  .eytherscreweyny 
[schal  payn]  a  qwarter  of  wax.  £1400  tr.  Sccreta  Secret.  > 
Gov.  Lordih.  106  AI-so  it  fallys  bat  bou  chese  of  wyse  men 
£  of  Skreueyns,  sweche  bat  hauyn  perfeccion  of  enournede 
eloquence,  &  of  sotyll  record;  And  right  as  be  Skryueyn 
ys  enterpretour  of  by  wyl  [etc.].  1430-40  Lvrx;.  Kochas  if. 
xv.  (1494)  h  j  b,  Of  a  scryueyn  Eochas  inaketh  mention. 

I!  Scrivello  (skrive-b).  Also  8  screvelio,  (9 
crevelle).  PI.  -oesa  -OS.  [repr.  Pg.  escrevelfio, 
?var.  of  escaravelho  pin,  peg.  Cf.  F.  cscarbeille^ 
-belle,  -balle.]  An  elephant's  tusk  weighing  less 
than  2olb. 

J73S  S.  ATKINS  Voy^  Guinea  181  The  screvelios  are  small, 
from  15  to  4  !bs.  weight.  1757  List  of  Cargoes  in  Uealson 
Nav.  ff  Mil.  Man.  (1790)  II.  187,  14  scrivellos.  1819  Rccs* 
t'ycl.  i  Crevelles.  1864  R.  F.  BURTON  Da/wine  41  The  horn 

the  point. 
ut  descrip- 


is a  small  scrivello  with  a  large  oblong  hole  near  the  point. 
1891  Times  24  Oct.  4/5  Billiard  ball  pieces  and  cut 


tions  few  sold.     Ba 


Scriven  (skriVn),  v.  [Back-formation  f.  SCRI- 
VEXER.]  trans,  and  intr*  (with  advs.}  To  write 
as  a  scrivener  does. 

ft  1685  LD.  GULFORD  in  North  Life  (1742)  311  Here's  a 
Mortgage  scrivened  up  to  ten  Skins  of  Parchment ;  and  the 
King's  Attorney  General  is  content  with  six  lines.  1839 
MRS.  GORE  Court  ley  iii,  The  attorney's  clerks,  .were 
scrivening  away  in  Mr.  Heneage's  justice-room. 

Scrivener  (skrrv'nai).  Forms:  4  scriveyner, 
4-6  skrivener,  5  skri-,  scryvenere,  skerevener, 
5-6  scry-,  skryvener,  6  skryvynar,  scryvenar, 
-our,  skrevener,  7  scrivender,scrivenor,  scriv- 
ner,  5-  scrivener,  [f.  SCRIVEIN  +  -ER!. 

The  form  escrlvtuer  occurs  in  1415  (York  Myst.  ed.  1885, 
Introd.  p.  xxvi).] 

1.  A  professional  penman ;  a  scribe,  copyist ;  a 
clerk,  secretary,  amanuensis. 

£*37S  m  Trans.  Shropsh.  ArchzoL  Soc.  Ser.  m.  (1901)  I. 
121  Keinaldus  le  scriueyner.  c  1402  LVDG.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt. 
194  But  even-lyk  as  doth  a  skrivenere  That  can  no  more 
what  that  he  shall  wryte,  But  as  his  maister  besyde  doth 
endyte.  1435  in  E.  B.  Jupp  Carpenters'  Co.  (1887)  10  Item 
payd  to  tbe  skerevener  for  the  dyvyce  of  the  orditiaunce  and 
for  be  wrytyn  in  pabir  iij"  iiij«i.  1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  K///, 
c.  13  No  person  or  petsones  straungers,  beyng  a  comon 
baker,  brtier,  surgeon  or  scryvenour  shalbe  enterpret  or 
expounded  hande  craft esmen.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen. 
VII  46  Richard  Scelton  a  tayler  and  Jhon  Asteley  a 
Skrevener.  1602  ROWLANDS  Gretncs  Ghost  18  This  fellow 
came  into  a  Scriueners  shop  to  haue  a  letter  written  to  his 
wines  mother,  a  1619  ToTBtXBY  At&tem.  n.  i.  §3(1622)  176 
TheScriuenerof  Nature  [said  of  Aristotle  bySuidas].  a  1680 
BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  210  Scriveners  take  more  Pains  to 
learn  the  Slight  Of  making  Knots,  than  all  the  Hands  they 
write.  1829  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  II.  91  A  very  little 
suffices  for  the  stock  in  trade,  upon  which  the  scribes  and 
scriveners  of  literature,  who  take  upon  themselves  to  direct 
the  public,  set  up.  1899  Allhutt's  Sysf.  Med,  VIII.  19 
Thereupon  the  scrivener  throws  the  burden  of  pen-prehen- 
sion upon  other  muscles. 

trans/.  1607  TOUHSKL-R  Rev.  Trag.  i.  iii,  Thou  hast  beene 
Scriuener  to  much  knauery  then.  1806  WOLCOT  {P.  Pindar) 
Tristia.  Wks.  1812  V.  339  Sir,  let  fools  say,  what  fools  think 
fit  Trust  to  that  upright  Scrivener,  call'd  Time. 

attrib,  1483  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  256/2  The  third  to  teche 
to  Write,  and  all  suche  thyng  as  belonged  to  Scrivener  Craft. 
b.  Scrivener's  cramp,  palsy,  writer's  cramp. 

1855  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.*  Scrivener's  cramp.  1877 
Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  543/2  Thedisease  known  as  Writer's  Cramp, 
or  Scrivener's  Palsy. 

t  c.  An  author.  Obs. 

a.  1660  Contetnf.  Hist.  Ircl.  (Ir.  Archxol.  Soc.)  III.  90  All 
the  potiticke  scnunersthat  euer  handled  such  a  subjecte. 
d.  'A  writing-master' (Halliwell,  1847). 

2.  A  notary. 

1477-9  RfC'  •*"'.  Mary  at  Hill  83  Item,  to— masse,  Scryve- 
nere, for  ouerseyng  the  olde  endentures  of  the  same  howse. 
"577  H«LLOW»s  tr.  Guevara's  Fain.  Epist.  83  As  God  made 
you  a  Knight,  if  he  had  made  you  a  Scriuener,  you  would 
haue  bene  more  handsome  to  colour  Cordouan  skinnes,  then 
to  haue  written  processe.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  S/ir.  iv.  iv.  59 
My  Boy  shall  fetch  the  Scriuener  presentlie.  1622  MALYNRS 
Anc.  Law-Merchant  100  The  Bills  were  tendered  with  a 
bcnuener  according  to  their  agreement.  1656  IT.  PHILLIPS 
P*rck.  Patt.  (1676)  3  Some  skilful  Lawyer,  and  knowing 
Scrivener.  1706  PHILUTS  fed.  Kersey),  Scrivener^  one  that 
draws  up  and  engrosses  Writings  or  Deeds,  as  Bonds,  Bills, 
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Lease?,  Releases,  &c.  1712  E.  COOKE  I'oy.  $.  Ssa  35 
Notaries,  Scriveners,  and  Clerks  of  the  Court  of  Justice. 
1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Afiseries  Iluai.  Life  x\i.  (1826)  296 
Why  what  the  plague?  where  is  this  scoundrel  of  a  scrivener? 
what  if  I  should  die  before  be  conies  ! 

attrib.  I757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Henry  $  Frances  (1766)  IV.  44 
Vulgar  Phrases,  and  scrivener  Id[i]oms. 

3.  One  who  *  received  money  to  place  out  at 
interest,  and  who  supplied  those  who  wanted  to 
raise  money  on  security '  (Tom Hns).  Also  money 
scrivener.  Obst  exc.  Hist. 

1607  DEKKEK  _£  WEBSTER  Northward  Hoe!  n.  Dab, 
Here  was  a  scriuener  but  euen  now,  to  put  my  father  in 
minde  of  a  bond,  that  wilbe  forfit  this  night.  i6z$  BACON 
Ess.,  Of  Riches  f  Arb.)  237  The  Scriueners  and  Breakers  doe 
valew  vnsound  Men.  1637  Prynne  Docnnt.  (Camden)  77 
To  make  inquiry  into  the  breach  of  the  statute,  that  noe 
scrivener  shoull  take  above  5"  brokadge  in  the  £.  1677 
YARRANTON  Eng:  Iviprov.  8  Let  a  Gentleman,  .come  to  a 
Money  Scrivener,  and  desire  Four  thousand  pounds  to  be 
lent  him  on  all  his  Land.  11x700  DRVDEN  tr.  Hor.  Erodes 
Ji.  5  How  happy  in  his  low  Degree,  Who  leads  a  quiet 
Country  Life,  Discharg'd  of  Business,  void  of  Strife,  And 
from  the  griping  Scrivener  free?  1704-84  [see  MONEY  sl>. 
S].  1706  ESTCOURT  Fair  Example  in.  i.  28  Sir  Ch.  Sir,  I 
am  oblig'd  to  you,  you  shall  have  my  Note.  Fan.  No,  but 
I  won't,  I  am  no  Scrivener,  Sir;  there's  a  Bill  payable  at 
si;»ht.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2}  II.  207  T.  Gibson  and  Co. 
being  scriveners,  and  having  large  sums  of  money  of  other 
peoples'  in  their  hands,  had  lent  Mr.  Stiles  [etc.1. 

Hence  Scri'venersliip  rare~~°. 

1611  COTGR.,  Escrivaincrie,  Scriuenership, 

Scrivenery  (skriVnari).  Also  9  (Diets.)  scri- 
venry.  [f.  SCRIVENER:  cf.  -ERY,  -RY.] 

1.  The  occupation  of  a  scrivener ;  writing,  as  of 
a  copyist  or  clerk. 

1847  LE  FANU  T.  O*Brien  257  He  pursued  his  scrivenery 
with  industrious  taciturnity.  1891  Law  Times  XCIL  99/1 
'1  he  books  are  beautiful  specimens  of  scrivenery,  and  from 
cover  to  cover  may  be  searched  without  finding  a  blot. 

attrib.  1887  IVhitaker's  Almanack,  Law  Offices,  etc., 
Scrivenery  Department. 

2.  A  room  in  which  scriveners  work. 

1897  Times  26  Feb.  3/6  Mr.  Spedding's  Biography,  .dis- 
closed, .that  Bacon  and  his  brother  Anthony  kept  a 
scrivenery  financed  by  Essex.  1898  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  20 
Jan.  39  Nineteen  lines  of  beautiful  script,  possibly  written 
in  the  scrivenery  attached  to  the  court. 

Scrivening  (skri-v'nin),  vbl.  si',     [f.  SCRIVEN  v, 

-}-  -ING  !.] 

1.  Writing,  esp.  of  a  mechanical  or  arduous  kind. 
1809  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Enmti  xxi.  (1893)  237  He. .would, 

after  two  or  three  hours'  hard  scrivening,.  .permit  me  to 
yawn,  and  stretch,  and  pity  myself,  and  curse  the  useless 
repetitions  of  lawyers,     1883  STEVENSON  Siherado  Sq.  221 
When  I  had  done  my  scrivening,  Hanson  strolled  out. 
b.    attrib. 

1828  Craven  Gloss.,  Scrive nin  time,  time  appropriated  to 
writing.  1856  K.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  vi.  i.  (iS6o)  I.  141 
Had  I  that  same  scrivening  art  at  my  service,  I  should  write 
me  a  book  setting  forth  what  I.  .observed.  1896  CHOCKETT 
Grey  Alan  xi.  79  Two  sheets  of  clean  scrivening  paper. 

2.  Money  scrivening'.  the  business  of  a  money 
scrivener.   Hist. 

1885  Weekly  Notes  6S/i  They  did  a  considerable  business 
in  money  scrivening,  receiving  money  from  clients  both  for 
specific  and  general  investment. 

Scri'Vening,///.  a.  [Formed  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
Following  the  occupation  of  a  scrivener. 

a  1754  FIELDING  Fathers  Prol.,  Now  Slipslop  enters.,  tho' 
this  scriv'ning  vagrant  Salted  my  virtue,  which  was  ever 
flagrant.  1814  MAR.  EOGBWORTH  Patronage  xxin.  (1893)  I, 
364  When  he  was  a  scrivening  nobody  in  his  garret. 

tScri-venliche,^.  Obs. rare-1.  [f.ScRivEN 
+  -LY  2.]     In  the  manner  of  a  scrivener. 
c  1374  CHAUCER   Troylns  n.  1206  (MS.  Harl.  3943)  Ne 

scryvenlich   [v.rr.  scryuenyssh,   scrmenissh!i(che,    etc.]   or 

craftly  bow  it  write. 

t  Scri'ver.  Obs.  [?  f.  SCRIVE  +  -ER  \  Cf. 
SCRKKVER.]  =  SCRIVENER. 

1689  Land.  Gaz,  No.  2479/4  Huntley  Bigg,  Scriver,  near 
the  New  Exchange,  c  1700  in  Law's  Mentor.  (1818)  199 
note,  Another  that  was  scriver  to  a  troop,  who  was  sitting  in 
a  chamber  himself,,  .the  house  fell  and  smoored  him, 

Scri'ving,  £•/;/.  .s/;.  [-ING  i.]  The  action  of  SCRIVE 
v. ;  attrib.  iu  scriving-board  =  SCRIVE-BOARD  ; 
scriving-iron  =  scribing-iron. 

1847  HALLIWF.LL,  Scritnng-iron^  an  instrument  used  for 
numbering  trees  for  sale.  1869  [see  SCKIVE-BOARD]. 

Scrob,  obs.  form  of  SCRUB  v, 

Scrobe  (skrJub).     [ad.  L.  scrob-is  trench.] 

1 1.  A  trench.   Obs.  rare-1. 

1686  GOAD  Celcst.  Bodies  i.  vi.  17  Enjoining  to  dig  their 
scrobes,  for  the  Planting  of  Trees  at  the  Full  Moon. 

2.  Ent.  (See  quot.) 

1891  Century  Dict.jScrobt,.. (a.}  A  groove  in  the  side  of  the 
rostrum  in  which  the  scape  or  basal  joint  of  the  antenna  is 
received,  in  the  weevils  or  curculios.  (b.)  A  groove  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  mandible,  more  fully  called  mandibular 
scrobe.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

tScrO'bicle.  Obs.  rare-0.   =ScROBicuLE. 

1721  BAILEY,  Scrobide,  a  little  Ditch. 

Scrobicular  (npbHcblUb},  a.  [f.  mcxl.L. 
scrobicula  or  late  L.  scrobituhts  SCROBICULE  -t-  »AR.] 
Pertaining  to  or  surrounded  by  scrobicules. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  558  In  Paltwo- 
echinidae. . .  The  larger  tubercles  are  surrounded  by  a  smooth 
area — the  scrobicula — and  this  by  a  ring  of  smaller  scro- 
bicular tubercles  which  bear  correspondingly  small  spines. 
1900  Lankcster's  Treat.  Zool.  u  i.  287  Generally  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  granules  called  the  '  scrobicular  circle  '. 


SCROFULA. 

Scrobiculate  skr^bi-ki/H/t),  (/.  Rot.xn&ZooL 
[Formed  as  prec.  +  -ATE-.]  Having  many  small 
depressions  ;  furrowed  or  pitted  ;  Knt.  foveate. 

1806  TURTOM  tr.  Linn,  Syst.  Nat.  VII.  Expl.  Terms, 
Scrobiculate.  1882-4  COOKK  Brit.  Fresh-w.  Alg&  I.  77 
Zygospore  globose  or  broadly  elliptic,  dark  olive,  scrobicu- 
late,  formed  in  the  canal  of  conjugation. 

So  Scrobi'cnlated  a. 

1860  R.  FOWLER  filed.  I'oc.  1881  WATSON  in  Linn.  Soc. 
Jrnl,  XV.  269  Rounded,  almost  scrobiculated  varix. 

Scrobicule  (skrJu-biki/^l).  Biol.  [ad.  mod. L. 
scrobicula  or  late  L.  scrobicuhts^  dim.  of  scrobs  (see 
vSciiOBE).]  A  small  pit  or  depression;  spec,  the 
smooth  area  around  the  tubercles  of  a  sea-urchin. 

1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Periiv.  Bark  39  It  would  appear 
that  at  one  period  of  growth  these  little  pits  or  scrobicules 
are  wanting,  but  when  the  plant  is  in  full  vigour  they  are 
markedly  prominent.  1900  Lankcstcrs  Treat,  Zool.  111.287 
Around  the  base  of  each  primary  tubercle  is  a  smooth,  level 
surface  called  the  '  scrobicule*. 

Scrobiculous  (skwbi-ki/Has),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod. 
L.  scrcbifutos-uS)  f.  scrobicufas  or  scrobicula  :  see 
prec.  and  -ous.]  =  SCROBICULATE. 

1889  WACSTAFFE  Mayne's  Med.  Voc.  (ed.  6),  Scrobiculons 
Bot..  applied  the  same  as  Scrobiculate. 
t  ScrOChat.  Sc.  Obs.  Forms  (//.)  :  5  aero- 
(s^chatis,  scorzat^t^is,  schrozatis,  5-6  scor- 
chet(t)is,  6  schorchattis,  scorcheatis,  -sheatis, 
scrottiszarttis,  scrotchertis,  schoiretts,  schor- 
ters(s,  schortschettis,  7  scortitsche.  [Of  obscure 
origin.]  A  kind  of  sweetmeat. 

1448  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1844)  L  17  A  propyne  to  our  souerane 
lord-.xij    half  pundis   of  scorchetis,      1496   Halyburtoifs 
1    Ledger  (1867)  15  Item  12  H  scrozattis,cost  55.    1552-3  Burgh 
\    Rec.Edin.  (1871)  II.  276  Item,  on  the  sacrament  daygevin  to 
the  Bischop  of  Ross  that  burethesacramentjinwyneand  scrot- 
tiszarttis that  extendit  to  .\vj'  viijd.     1581-2  Al<erd,  Ace.  in 
:    Spalding  Club  Miscell.  V.  54  Item,  payt  to  Alex.  Cullen 
:    \-ytr  for  vyn  and  schoiretts.      1583-4   Ibid.  55    Schortcrss. 
ibid.  56  Schortschettis.    1647-8  Ibid,  no,  10  pond  scortitsche 
|    and  confectionis, 

Scrod  (skrjxl).   U.  S.  Also  scrode.     [Possibly 
a.  Du.  f  si'/wood,  MDu.  schrode  piece  cut  off  =  OK. 
;   scntade  SHRED  sl>.     The  variant  K.SCROJ)  is  difficult 
to  explain. 

The  recent  U.S.  dictionaries  have  a  verb  Scrod,  '  to  shred, 
to  prepare  for  cooking  by  tearing  in  small  pieces,'  which 
they  assign  as  the  source  of  this  word.] 

A  young  cod  weighing  less  than  three  pounds,  esp. 
one  that  is  split  and  fried  or  boiled. 

a  1873  MRS.  SPOFFORD  in  Casquct  Lit.  IV.  9/2,  I.. made 
the  nicest  little  supper  ready— scrod,  as  brown  outside 
and  as  white  inside  as  a  cocoa-nut  is,  and  cold  turkey  [etc.]. 
1894  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIII.  404/2  Eighteen  hundred-weight 
of  scrod. 

Scrpddled  (skr^-dl'd),  a.  [Of  obscure  origin  ; 
cf.  LG.  schrodel  scrap.]  (See  quot.) 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  SuppL,  Scroddled  Ware. 
(Ceramics.)  Ceramic  ware,  made  by  taking  scraps  and  pieces 
of  differently  colored  clays,  such  as  are  left  over  in  making 
vases  and  plaques,  and  laying  them  together,  joined  but  not 
intermixed,  so  as  to  produce  a  marbled  or  mottled  effect. 

Scrodgill  (skrp-dgil),  sb.  ?  U.S.  [Cf.  SCROTJ- 
GER.]  *=. Pull-devil  (see  PULL-  2).  Hence  Scro'd- 
glll  v.  trans.)  to  take  or  catch  with  a  (  scrodgill '. 

1891  in  Century  Diet. 

tScrof,a.  Obs.  Wtscroft§CBXvvsby\  Rough. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1546  When  hit  be  scrypture  hade 
scraped  with  a  scrof  [3/S.  strof  ]  penne. 

Scrofe,  ob--;.  form  of  SCRUFF,  SCURF. 

t  Scrp'ffleS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Also  5  scurffyls, 
skorphillys,  5-6  scrofulus,  scruphules,  5-7 
scrophules,  6  scrofulea.  [a.  OF.  scrophnUst  ad. 
L.  scro/ufa. :  see  SCROFULA.]  Scrofulous  swellings. 

[cioooSa.r.  Leechd.  1 1 1. 62  Cyrneles  &  scrofelles.]  a  1400- 
50  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  141  It  desolwyth  skorphillys.  c  1400 
Lanfranc*s  Cirurg.  19  (Addit.  MS.)  pe  bridde  entcncioun 
is  to  remevyn  bat  pat  ys  to  myche  as  scurffyls  [Ashm.  MS. 
scrofulus]  of  be  hed  &  be  nekke.  1483  CAXTON  Gold,  Leg. 
243/4  A  pqure  woman  that  had  a  sone  whyche  was  gretely  tor- 
mented with  scrophults.  1541  COPLAND  tr.  Guydon's  Quest. 
Chirurg.  S  j  b,  Propre  for  scrophules  and  kyrnelles.  1576 
JJAKER  Jewell  of  Health  (1597)  144  b,  Instill  two  or  three 
droppes  into  the  eare  of  the  pacient,  on  that  syde  where 
Scroffles  be.  1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Compit.  xvi.  573  A 
certain  Woman  had  the  ScrorTles  all  over  her  Neck. 

Scrofula   (skr^rfirfla).     Also  5-9  scrophula, 

6  skurfula,  7-8  schrophula;  //.  5-7  scrophule, 

7  scrofulse.   [In  early  use  pi.  after  late  L.  scrofula 
swelling  of  the  glands,  dim.  of  scrof  a  breeding  sow 
(supposed  to  be  subject  to  the  disease  :  cf.  the  use 
of  Gr.  x°'p«5ey,  pi.  of  xoiP**  ^ke  a  hog's  back). 
Later  in  sing,  form  after  med.  L.  scrofula^  scrophula 
(also  sihrof-f  scnifuta). 

From  L.  pi.  are  :  F.  scrofnles  (see  SCROFFLES),  G.  $krofelnt 
Sw.  skroflcr\  also  Y.fcrouclles  ( '. — pop.  \*.*$cro/i'ltas'.  see 
ESCKOELKS,  CREWELS);  from  L.  sing.,  It.  scrofula,  Sp.  escr6- 
fnla;  also  from  pop.  L.  t>-peOE. scrofell.  See  also  SCURFLE,] 

A  constitutional  disease  characteri/ed  mainly  by 
chronic  enlargement  and  degeneration  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  Also  called  KING'S  EVIL  and 
STRDMA. 

a.  plural,  c  1400  Lanfraac's  Cimrg.  207  Also  blood  is 
medlid  wi J»  greet  fleume  &  malancolie,  &  engendrit>  glandulas 
&  Scrophulas. .  .Also  greet  fleume  is  medlid  with  malancoli, 
&^erofcomebglandula&  Scrophule.  1527  ANDREW  Bruns- 
it'yke's  Distyll,  Waters  D  iij,  The  sam  withdryveth  Scrofulas 
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\vher  so  ever  they  be  on  the  body,  a  1615  LODGE  t'ovrt 
Mans  Tiilentt  (lESi)  13  Tor  ttie  Scrophulje  or  Kinges  euill. 
1670  /'/;//.  V'rtins.  V.  2080  Most  inhabitants  of  which  are 
troubled  with  the  Scrofulae  or  Kings  Evil.  1694  SALMON 
Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  411/1  An  absolute  Cure  for  all  kinds 
of  Struma's  or  Schrophula's  whatsoever. 

J9.  sing.  1791  UOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1712,  Young  Johnson 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  much  afflicted  with  the  scrophuln, 
or  King's-evil.  1843  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xx.  248  Scrofula 
has  a  tendency  to  attack  every  tissue  in  the  body.  1897 
AtlbxtCs  Syst.  Mtd.  IV.  597  Thus  in  the  sixties  and  the 
seventies  it  was  as  common  to  see  persons  marked  by  the 
scars  of  scrofula  as  it  still  was  to  see  the  ravages  of  small-pox. 

Scrofulide  (skrjrfitflid).  Path.  [a.  F.  sera- 
fulide  (Hardy),  f.  scrofule  SCROFULA.]  A  scro- 
fulous or  strumous  skin-disease. 

1864  \V.  T.  Fox  Class!/.  Skin  Dis.  20  Scrofulides.  1899 
AllbutCs  Syst.  Ned.  VII.  470  The  sudden  retrocession  of 
an  extensive  eruption  of  phlegmonous  scrofulides. 

Scrofulism  (skrp'firfliz'm).  [f.  SCROFI'LA  + 
-ISM.]  A  scrofulous  diathesis. 

1893  Dititglispn's  Diet.  Mcii,  Sci.  (ed.  21).  1894  GOULD 
Illiistr.  Diet.  Afcii. 

Scrofulitic  (skr/>fi/?li-tik),  a.  [irreg.  f.  SCRO- 
FULA +  -itif,  after  rathitic,  etc.]  Scrofulous. 

1866  Mflrn.  Star  13  Nov.,  'J'he  Margate  Infirmary  is  for 
scrofuletic  patients.  She  was  in  no  way  scrofuletic  [sit.]. 
1882  O'Poxov.AN  /1/fVT'  Onsis  II.  387  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
population..  had.  .scrofulitic  and  scorbutic  ailments. 

Scrofulo-  (skrp-firflo),  used  as  combining  form 
of  SCROFULA,  forming  adjs.  with  the  sense  '  charac- 
terized by  scrofula  and  .  .  .'. 

1878  A.  M'L.  HAMILTON  Jfenvta  Dis.  59  The  children.. 
were  generally  scrofulous  or  scrofulorachitic.  •L&&Allbntt's 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  473  The  chronic  scrofulo-tuberculous 
gummata.  .can  hardly  be  mistaken. 

II  Scrofuloderma'',skr^:fi;?li)d5-jma).  PI.  -der- 
mata(-d3Mmata).  Also  anglicized  scro'fuloderm. 
[mod.L.,  f.  ScROFl'LO-  +  DERMA.]  A  skin-lesion 
considered  to  be  of  scrofulous  origin.  So  ScroTu- 
locle'rinia  [see  -JA'],  the  condition  of  being 
affected  with  scrofulodermata. 

1857  \V.  J.  E.  WILSON  Dis.  Skin  (ed.  4)  321  Scrofuloderma. 
1888  J.  N.  HYDE  Dis.  Skin  (ed.  2'  492  The  Small  Pustular 
Scrofuloderm.  1899  Alltntt's  Syst.  Mat.  VIII.  795  Scro- 
fulodermia  may  appear  in  the  same  class  of  subjects  as  lupus. 

Hence  Scro:fulode'rmic  a. 

1899  A/lhitt's  Sysl.  Mcd.  VIII.  Sot  The  second  variety 
of  scrofulodermic  lesion  appears  as  an  ulceration  limited  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  natural  apertures. 

t  ScrO'fulOSe,  a.  Of>s.  rare-1.  In  8  scroph-. 
[ad.  mod.L.  urofulGf-us,  f.  SCROFULA  .-  see  -OSE.] 
=  SCROFULOUS. 

J753  R-  RL'SSF.LL  piss.  St'a-  Water  70  Cancerous,  scro- 
phulose,  and  scorbutic  Humours. 

II  ScrofulOSlS  (skiyfirfliwrsis).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  SCBOPCLA  +  -osis.]  Scrofula  without  tubercle; 
'scrofulous  diathesis'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 

1860  R.  FOWLER  Med.  Vvc.t  Scrophnlosis,  the  condition 
of  being  scrofulous.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  457 
Scrofulosis  is  a  disease  especially  of  childhood  and  youth. 

Scrofulous  (skiY>-!irflas),a.  Also  7-9scrophu- 
lous.  [f.  SCROFULA  +  -ous.  Cf.  F.  scrofuleitx.] 

1.  Caused  by,  or  of  the  nature  of  scrofula. 

l6ia  WOODALL  Sarg.  Jtfafe  (1639)  395  A  body  having 
Strut/la,  or  scrupulous  [sic]  tumours.  1731  ARBUTUNOT 
Aliments,  Rules  of  Diet  386  The  English  Consumptions, 
generally  speaking,  proceed  from  a  Scrophulous  Disposition. 
1856  MACAULAY  fiicg:  78  (Johnson},  He  had  inherited  from 
his  ancestors  a  scrofulous  taint. 

fig.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  582  Excess,  the  scrofulous  and 
itchy  plague  That  seizes  first  the  opulent  [etc.], 

2.  Affected  with,  or  suffering  from,  scrofula. 
1708  SWIFT  Abol  Chr.  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  86  What  would 

become  of  the  race  of  men  in  the  next  age,  if  we  had  nothing 
to  trust  to  beside  the  scrophulous  consumptive  productions 
furnished  by  our  men  of  wit  and  pleasure?  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  479  Charles  once  handled  a  scrofulous 
Quaker,  and  made  him  a  healthy  man  and  a  sound  Church- 
man in  a  moment. 

3.  transf.  Having  the  appearance  of  being  affected 
with  scrofula. 

1837  P.  KEITH  Sat.  Lex.  79  The  punctured  leaf  assumes 
a  wrinkled,  reddish,  and  scrofulous  appearance. 

4.  fig.  Of  literature,  etc.  :  Morally  corrupt. 

' 


scrofulous  of  the  French  novels.  1889  Ch.  Ttincs  28  June 
593/2  Holywell-street  was  re-named  '  Booksellers  '-row  ' 
because  of  its  scrofulous  reputation. 

Hence  Scro'fulously  adv.,  Scro-fulousiiess. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Strofvlouincss.  1847-54  WEBSTER, 
Scrofiihnsly,  1894  GOULD  lUrtstr.  Diet.  Med.,  Scrofulous- 
ness. 

Scrog  (skr/>g),  sli.  Chiefly  Sf.  and  north.  Forms: 
4  skrogg,  5  scroge,  7  skrog,  6-  scrog(g.  [App. 
related  to  SCRAG  sb:1-  ;  cf.  SHROG.] 

1.  A  stunted  bush  ;  usually//.,  brushwood,  under- 
wood. 

a  1400  Klorte  Arth.  1641  Discoueres  now  sekerly  skrogges 
and  other,  That  no  skathelle  in  the  skroggez  skorne  vs  here- 
aftyre.  1483  Cat/,.  Angl.  326/1  A  Scroge;  vti  A  buske. 
1513  DOUGLAS  jKntii  IX.  Prol.  37  Full  litill  it  wald  delite 
1  o  write  of  scroggis,  broym.  haddir,  or  rammale.  1615  W. 
LAWSON  Country  II  ausew.  Card.  (1626)  32  What  an  infinite 
number  of  bushes,  shrubs,  and  skrogs  of  hazels,  thornes,  and 
other  profitable  wood.  l-lv)V.MS\t  yd  Ansiu.to  Hamilton 
18  Yet  sometimes  leave  the  Riggs  and  Bog,  Your  Howms, 
and  Braes  and  shady  Scrog.  1810  Blac/rw.  Mag.  VI.  568. 
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I  have  gathered  nuts  from  the  scrogs  of  Tynron.  1893 
STEVENSON  Catriona  xi,  In  a  bit  scrog  of  a  wood  by  east  of 
Silvennills. 

b.  Her.  A  branch  of  a  tree  :  a  blazon  sometimes 
used  by  Scottish  heralds. 

1780  EDMONDSON  Her.  Gloss.,  Scrflgs,  the  term  used  by 
the  Scots  in  blazoning  a  small  branch  of  a  tree.  1828-40 
BERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  II,  Scrogie,  or  Scrpggie,  az.  a  chev. 
or,  betw.  two  scrogs,  or  starved  branches,  in  chief,  and  a 
man's  heart  in  base,  ar.  1868  CUSSANS  Heraldry  vi.  (1893) 
104  Amongst  Scotch  Heralds  a  Branch  is  termed  a  Scrog. 

2.  a.  The  blackthorn,     b.  The  crab-apple  tree. 
1691  RAY  N.  C.  II  'ords  61  Scrags ;  Blackthorn.  1853  [see  3]. 

3.  attrib.,  as  so-og-apple,  -branch,  -bush,  -tree. 

1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Kot.  E.  Bord.  79  Pyrus  Mains.. Crab- 
apple ::  Scrogs  or  "Scrog-apple.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's 
xxxvi,  '  Scrogie  Touchwood,  if  you  please,'  said  the  senior ; 
'the  *scrog  branch  first,  for  it  must  become  rotten  ere  it 
become  touchwood.'  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  I.  288  The  kingis  body  is  layd  on  a  horse,  and  twa 
myles  frome  the  castell  castne  in  a  *scrogg  buss.  1824  SCOTT 
St.  Ronan's  xviii,  He  got  a  handsome  piece  of  parchment, 
blazoned  with  a  white  lion  for  Mowbray,  to  be  borne 
quarterly,  with  three  stunted  or  scrog-bushes  for  Scrogie, 
and  became  thenceforth  Mr.  Scrogie  Mowbray.  1887  R.  M. 
CAI.DER  in  Minstrelsy  of  Merse  (1893)  259  The  *scrogg  tree 
in  the  meadow. 

Scrog  (skrpg),  v.  dial.  [f.  SCROG  sl>.]  trans. 
To  cut  with  a  hook. 

1847  yrnl.  K.  Agric.  Sac.  VIII.  II.  282  Beans  are  either 
pulled  by  women  or  cut  with  a  hook,  'scrogged'.  1893  in 
Cpzens-Hardy  Broad  Norfolk  84  Scrog,  to  cut  field  beans 
with  a  sickle  or  hook. 

Scrogged  (skr^gd),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCROG  sl>.  + 
-ED  2.]  Stunted,  dwarfed. 

1814  W.  NICHOLSON  Poet.  H'ks.  (1897)  '49  The  auld 
scrogged  hawthorn,  where  aft  we  had  met.  1878  in  Miller 
&  Skertchly  Fcnland  iv.  130  Scrogged,  twisted,  stunted. 

Scroggy  (skrp-gi),  a.  Chiefly  Sc.  and  north 
Also  5  scrogghy,(scourgy),6  skroggy,8  scrogy, 
8-9  soroggie.  [f.  SCROG  sf>.  +  -Y1.]  Abounding 
in  stunted  bushes  or  underwood.  Abo,  of  trees  : 
Stunted. 

c  1440  Gcsta.  Rom.  viii.  19  (Harl.  MS.)  And  be  wey  toward 
be  Cite  was  stony,  borny,  and  Scroggy.  lliid.  20  This  stony 
&  scourgy  wey.  CI47O  HKNRY  Wallace  v.  131  At  the  mur 
syde,  in  till  a  scrogghy  slaid.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEiieis  Mil. 
vi.  84  Quhair  now  standis  the  goldin  Capitoll,  Vmquhyll  of 
wyld  buskis  vouch  skroggy  knoll.  1728  RAMSAY  Roll., 
Ricliy,  ff  Sandy  n  The  clinty  craigs  and  scrogy  briers. 
1788  HURNS  My  Hogg ic  B  We  heard  nought  but  the  roaring 
linn,  Amang  the  braes  sae  scroggie.  1843  HARDY  in  Proc. 
Bctlii.  Nat.  Cltib  II.  xi.  66  A  sprinkling  of  scroggy  birches. 

Scrolar  (skrou-laj),  a.  Math.  [f.  SCROLL  sb.  + 
-AR.]  Pertaining  to  a  '  scroll '. 

1869  CAVI.EV  Math.  J'afcrs  (1893)  VI.  334  If  there  be  on  a 
surface  a  right  line  which  is  such  that  the  tangent  plane  is 
different  at  different  points  of  the  line,  the  line  is  said  to  be 
Scrolar. 

Scroll  (skrOTl),  sb.  Forms  :  5-8  scrowle,  6 
scrolle,  sehrole,  skrole,  sorall,  6-7  scrouie, 
6-8  scrole,  7  seroul,  scrowll,  skroule,  7-9 
sorowl,  8  scrawl,  6-  scroll.  Also  ESCBOLL.  [In 
1 5th  c.  Sfrviule,  altered  form  of  the  earlier  SCROW. 

Possibly  due  to  assimilation  to  roifle,  ROLL  sb.  The  form 
would  be  abnormal  as  an  adoption  of  OVtescro(u)ele,  dim. 
of  escro(v)e  ESCROW,  SCROW.  J 

1.  A  roll  of  paper  or  parchment,  usually  one  with 
writing  upon  it. 

14. .  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  682/26  Hec  sidnla,  a  scrowle. 
a  1513  FABYAN  Citron,  vn.  (1533)  152  b,  He  therfore  redde 
the  scrowle  of  resignacyon  him  selfe,  in  maner  and  fourme 
as  foloweth.  1526  TINDALE  R^cv.  vi.  14  And  heven  vanysshed 
aw.iye  as  a  scroll  when  hitt  is  rolled  togedder.  1588  SHAKS. 
Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  18  What's  heere?  a  scrole,  &  written  round 
about?  c  1590  MARLOWE  Fans/as  562,  I,  of  necessitie,  for 
here's  the  scrowle,  Wherein  thou  hast  giuen  thy  soule  to 
Lucifer.  <i  1648  LD.  HERBERT  .//ra.  I'll  I  (1683)  456  Thus 
bowing  his  head  to  look  upon  a  seroul  lapt  about  his  finger, 
he  made  a  pause.  1704  SWIFT  Tale  o/Tnl>\\.  Wks.  1751 
I.  58  An  old  Parchment  Scrowl  was  tagged  on  according  to 
Art  in  the  Form  of  a  Codicil  annexed.  1743  W.  COLLINS 
Ode,  Manners  76  Let  some  retreating  Cynic  find  Those  oft- 
turn'd  scrolls  I  leave  behind.  1820  SHELLEY  Witch  All. 
xix,  Other  scrolls  whose  writings  did  unbind  The  inmost 
lore  of  Love.  1868  TENNYSON  Lucretius  12  He  past  To  turn 
and  ponder  those  three  hundred  scrolls  Left  by  the  Teacher, 
whom  he  held  divine.  1879  FROUDE  Czsar  xxvi.  460  A 
stranger  thrust  a  scroll  into  his  hand,  and  begged  him  to 
read  it  on  the  spot. 

!».£. 

1649  JEK-  TAYLOR  Gf.  Excmp.  tu.  Disc.  xv.  34  God  was 
pleased  to  shew  the  scrowles  of  his  eternall  counsels.  1817 
SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  \\.  765  And  now,  to  me  The  moonlight 
..Interpreted  those  scrolls  of  mortal  mystery.  1891  F. 
THOMPSON  Sister-Songs  (1895)  ?2  Summoned  by  some  pre- 
saging scroll  of  fate, 
C.  transf, 

1656  COWLEV  Pindar,  Odest  Jsa.  xxxiv.  iii,  The  wide- 
stretcht  Scrowl  of  Heaven.  z86a  TVNDALL  Monntatnee>; 
ill.  26  As  the  day  sinks,  scrolls  of  pearly  clouds  draw  them- 
selves around  the  mountain  crests.  1886  STEVENSON  Kid' 
napped  12,  I  saw  a  scroll  of  smoke  go  mounting. 
d.  A  roll  or  bundle  of  any  material. 

185*  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xxix,  Chesney  Wold  is  shut  up, 
carpets  are  rolled  into  great  scrolls  in  corners  of  comfortless 
rooms.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  ExpL  II.  xvii.  177,  I  took  Sir 
John  Franklin's  portrait,  .and  cased  it  in  an  India-rubber 
scroll. 

2.  A  piece  of  writing,  esp.  a  letter. 

1534  STABKEY  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  England  (1878)  p.  ix, 
Syr,  the  grete  gentylnes  of  you  so  manyfestely  schowyd 
toward  me, . .  gyuyth  me  yet  a  lytyl  more  boldnes  to  trowbul 
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you  wyth  the  redyng  of  thys  scrole.  1606  SHAKS,  Ant.  <$• 
Cl.  in.  viii.  5  Do  not  exceede  The  Prescript  of  this  Scrouie. 
1723  WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  III.  ioi  Forgive  me  this  long 
scroll,  which  is  not  my  ordinary,  and  give  my  wife's  and  my 
humble  duty  to  your  lady  and  family.  1808  SCOTT  Marmioti 
v.  xxi,  And  that  between  them  then  there  went  Some  scroll 
of  courteous  compliment. 

b.  A  list,  roll,  or  schedule  (of  names).    Alsoy^. 
1546  Snpplic.  Poore  Commons  (E.E.T.S.)  78  A  scrowle, 

wherin  wer  written  the  names  of  the  parishes  wherof  he 
was  parson.  1556  in  Burnet  Hist.  ReJ.  (1681)  II.  n.  ir. 
xxviii.  302  To  whose  hands., any  of  the  said  Accompts, 
Books,  Scroles,  Instruments,  or  other  Writings,  .did  or  is 
come.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  i.  ii.  16  Now  good  Peter 
Quince,  call  forth  your  Actors  by  the  scrowle.  1621  Br. 
HAH,  Heaven,  upon  Eartk  §  7  Neither  can  it  suffice  for 
peace,  to  haue  crossed  the  old  scrole  of  our  sinnes,  if  we 
preuent  not  the  future.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xu.  336  Such 
follow  him,  as  shall  he  registerd  Part  good,  part  bad,  of  bad 
the  longer  scrowle.  x8zo  HAZLITT  Led.  Dram.  Lit.  i  Men 
whom  fame  has  eternised  in  her  long  and  lasting  scroll. 
1903  MORLEY  Gladstone  v.  v.  (1905)  I.  718  He  was. .to  add 
another  to  the  long  scroll  of  tragedies  in  the  house  of  Austria. 

c.  A  draft  or  copy  (of  a  letter).  ?  Sc.  ?  Qbs. 
1790   [see   scroll-copy  in  6  c].      1855   BREWSTER  Newton 

II.  xxvi.  382  He  wrote  scrolls  of  almost  every  letter  he 
composed.  1889  STFVENSON  M  aster  of  Ballantrac  165  The 
bestt\vill  be  to  reproduce  a  letter  of  my  own.  .of  which  (ac- 
cording to  an  excellent  habitude)  I  have  preserved  the  scroll. 

3.  A  strip  or  ribbon-shaped  slip  of  paper  with  a 
legend  inscribed ;  a  graphic  or  plastic  representa- 
tion of  this. 

a  1600  Flodden  F.  iv.  (1664)  32  A  certain  scrall,  whose 
scripture  said,  Jack  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  bold.  1644 
SYMONDS  Diary  (.Camden)  17  This  motto  is  in  divers  severall 
scrpwlls  :  '  Mercy  and  Grace'.  1751  HURD  Poet.  Imit.  148 
Painters  continuing,  for  a  long  time,  to  put  written  scrolls 
in  the  mouths  of  their  figures;  and  contriving,  by  this 
expedient,  to  make  them  tell  their  business  to  the  spectator. 

b.  Her.  The  ribbon-like  appendage  to  a  coat  of 
arms,  on  which  the  motto  is  inscribed  ;  =  ESCROLL  2. 
Also,  transf.  the  words  inscribed  upon  the  scroll. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  \\.  vi.  (1611)  265  Three  or  foure 
words  which  are  set  in  some  Scrole  or  Compartement,  placed 
usually  at  the  foot  of  the  escocheon.  1828-40  V&wi  Encycl. 
Herald.  I,  Scroll^  part  of  the  outward  ornaments  of  the 
shield,  achievement  or  escocheon  of  arms  in  which  the  motto 
is  inscribed.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien  326  A  knightly  shield,.; 
the  scroll '  I  follow  fame  '. 

c.  App.  used  for:  A  streamer,  narrow  flag. 
1808  SCOTT  Marnrion  iv.  xxviii,  A  thousand  streamers 

flaunted  fair. .  Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol  there  O'er  the 
pavilions  flew. 

4.  An  ornament  resembling   a   scroll   of  paper 
partly  unrolled. 

a.  A  convoluted  or  spiral  ornament;  spec,  the  volute  of 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals,  b.  Shif-lmildin^.  A 
curved  piece  of  timber  bolted  to  the  knee  of  the  head. 
C.  The  curved  head  of  instruments  of  the  violin  kind,  in 
which^  the  tuning-pins  are  set,  d.  U.S.  A  flourish  (or 
sometimes  a  circle)  added  to  a  person's  signature  to  represent 
a  seal,  and  having  the  same  value. 

a.  1611  COTGR.,  Vrillest  hooke-like  edges  or  ends  of  leaues 
(called  by  some  of  our  workemen  Scrolls,  and)  sticking  out 
in  the  upper  parts  of  pillers,  and  of  other  peeces  of  Archi- 
lecture.     1655  EVELYN  Diary  2  Mar.,  A  most  rich  achat 
cup.,  having  a  figure  of  Cleopatra  at  the  scroll.  i663GF.RBiEK 
Counsel  88  For  scrowles  to  the  said  windowes,  six  shillings 
apiece.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  \,Scr0~.u?es,Qr  Volutes. 
1762-71  ^H.  WAI.POLE  Vertue's  A  need.  Paint.  I.  (1786)  285 
The  capitals  are  gilt  and  painted  with  ugly  scrolls  and  com- 
partments, in  the  taste  of  that  reign.     1823  P.  NICHOLSON 
Pract.  Build.  200  The  Scroll  is  the  termination  of  the  hand- 
rail of  a  geometrical  stair,  in  the  form  of  a  spiral.   1884  W.  C. 
SMITH  KHdrostan  43   Dark  slabs  carved  with  the  great 
Cross-sword,  And.  .the  galley,  with  scrolls  all  round. 

b.  1797  Encycl,  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI  1. 394  /2  The  upper  part  [of 
the  upper  cheek]  may  run  in  a  serpentine  as  high  as  where 
the  shoulder  of  the  figure  is  supposed  to  come,  at  which  place 
it  may  be  turned  off  with  a  scroll.     The  distance  from  the 
scroll  to  the  heel  of  the  figure  is  called  the  hair-bracket. 
1898  ASSTED  Diet.  Sea  Terms,  Scroll  or  scroll-head. 

C.  1836  DL-BOL'RG  Violin  i.  (1878)  8  The  Scroll,  that  crown- 
ing charm  of  the  fiddle's  form.  1875  G.  HART  I'ioltn  288 
He  calmly  set  himself  to  open  the  parcel  containing  his 
dissected  l  Strad  ',  when  . .  he  failed  to  rind  its  scroll. 

d.  1856  BOUVIER  Amer.  Law  Diet.  (ed.  6)  II.  500  Scroll, 
a  mark  which  is  to  supply  the  place  of  a  seal,  made  with  a 
pen  or  other  instrument  on  a  writing.  In  some  of  the  states 
this  has  all  the  efficacy  of  a  seal.  1871  Amer.  Encycl. 
Printing  (ed.  Ringwatt1,  Scroll  is  also  used  for  the  flourish 
made  at  the  end  of  a  signature,  representing  a  seal. 

5.  Applied  variously  in  technical  use  to  scroll- 
shaped  or  spiral  parts,  figures,  etc.  (see  quots.). 

1868  [see  scroll-wheel  in  6  c].  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Klech., 
Scroll^  (Hydraulic  Engineering.)  A  spiral  or  converging 
adjutage  around  a  turbine  or  other  reaction  water-uheel, 
designed  to  equalize  the  rate  of  flow  of  water  at  all  parts 
around  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  by  decreasing  the 
capacity  of  the  chute  in  its  circuit.  1801  Century  Dict.t 
Scroll,  the  mantling  or  lambrequin  of  a  tilting-helmet. 
(Rare.)  IHd,t  Scroll)  in  anat.^  a  turbinate  bone. 
b.  Geom.  A  skew  ruled  surface. 

1862  CAYI.EY  Math.  Papers  (1892)  V.  90  The  skew  surface 
of  the  third  order,  or '  cubic  scroll  * . .  may  be  considered  [etc.]. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  with  the 
sense :  Consisting  of,  having  the  form  of,  or  deco- 
rated with  scrolls,  scrolled ;  as  scroll-case^  -handle^ 
•keystone^  -leg,  -moulding,  -work]  scroll-patterned ', 
-shaped  adjs. ;  scroll-wise  adv. 

1896  Daily  Ntivs  5  Mar.  7/4  A  clock  by  Vulliamy,  in 
*scrolt  case.  1878  NESBITT  Catal.  Glass  Vessels  S.  Kens, 
Mns.  128  Vase,  .with  two  *scroll  handles,  1813  Genii.  Mag. 
LXXXIII.  i.  38/1  To  this  arch  a  ''scroll  key-stone,  and  to 
the  postern  ditto  plain  key-stones.  1850  Parker's  Gloss. 


SCROLL. 

Archit.i  Roll-moulding. . .  It  is  sometimes  called  the  *scroll 
moulding,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  scroll  of  paper  or 
parchment  with  the  edge  overlapping.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT 
F.  Holt  xlv,  As  if  she  had  to  work  out  her  deliverance  from 
bondage  by  finishing  a  'scroll-patterned  border.  1896  Daily 
News  5  Mar.  7/4  A  large  Louis  XV.  ormolu  cartel  clock,. . 
in  a  "scroll-shaped  case.  1857  GOSSE  Omphalos  vii.  129 
Young  leaves,  .coiled  up  *scroll-wise  at  their  tips.  1739 
GRAY  Let.  to  West  22  May,  Sugar-loaves  and  minced-pies 
of  yew ;  "scrawl-work  of  box,  and  little  squirting  jets-d'eau. 
1840  Civ.  Engin.  <$•  Arch.  Jrnl.  III.  2/1  The  three  doors 
will  be  of  oak,  relieved  by  the  quaint  and  beautiful  ramified 
iron  scroll-work  so  characteristic  of  this  style  of  architecture. 

b.  objective ;    as   scroll-cutter,  -cutting^  -filer ; 
instrumental ;  as  scroll-cut  adj. 

1837  Civ.  Engin.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  75/1  Separated  by  *scroll- 
cut  standards.  1892  Daily  Chron.  28  Apr.  8/1  Gun  Engrav- 
ing. Wanted  at  once  good  *scroll  cutter.  1873  RICHARDS 
Operator's  Handbk.  125  For  *scroll  cutting,  slitting,  and 
with  narrow  blades  generally,  the  matter  of  teeth  has  not 
such  importance.  x88i  Inslr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  QI 
Whitesmith... ^Scroll  Filer. 

c.  Special    combinations  :     scroll-bone    (see 
quot,)  ;  f  scroll  chair,  a  chair  with  a  carved  scroll 
ornament ;    scroll-chuck,  a  lathe-chuck   with  a 
spiral  arrangement  for  operating  the  jaws  ;  scroll- 
copy  Sc.}  a  rough  draft  or  copy ;   scroll-creeper 
Arch,  (see  quot.)  ;  scroll-drum  Mech.)  a  drum  of 
tapering  form  ;    scroll-finis,  a  scroll  containing 
the  word  *  finis ' ;  scroll-gall  Bot,t  a  malformation 
consisting  in  the  curling  over  of  a  leaf  caused  by 
an  insect ;  scroll-gear  (see  quot.) ;  scroll-guard, 
(see quot.  1824);  scroll-head  =  sense  5  b;  scroll- 
iron,  -lathe  (see  quots.)  ;  scroll-saw,  a  saw  for 
cutting  scrolls  ;   so  scroll-sawing',    scroll- wheel, 
a  wheel  actuated  by  scroll-gear. 

1891  Century  Dict.t  Scroll-bone..  .The  principal  *scroll- 
bones  are  the  ethmoturbinals,  maxilloturbinals,  and  spheno- 
turbinals.   1614  in  A rckx ologiaX.1-.il.  354  One  higheChaire 
with  a  longe  cushin,  two  *scrowle  chaires,  two  highe  stooles. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Scroll-chuck.   1790  SCOTT  Let.  in 
Lockhart  (1837)  I.  vi.  172,  1  send  you  the  *scrolt  copy  of  an 
essay  on  the  origin  of  the  feudal  system.     1829  —  Rob  Roy 
Postscr.,  These  were  taken  from  scroll  copies  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  Grace  the  present  Duke.      1825  FOSBROKE  En- 
cycl.  Antiq.   I.  90*  Crockets,,  .by  professionalists   termed 
(*scroll   creepers'.      1875  MARTIN   Winding  Mack.  42    It 
would. .be  advisable . .to  give  up   all  idea  of  using  *scroll 
drums  like  those  used  in  England  and  in  Germany.     1856 
MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  111.957  That  fair  *scroll-finis 
of  a  wicked  book.     1895  OLIVER  tr.  Kerner's  Nat.  Hist. 
Plants  II.  530  *Scroll-galls  are  caused  by  gall-mites,  leaf- 
lice  [etc.].     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Scroll-gear,  a  gear- 
wheel of  spiral  or  snail  form.  1820  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1803) 
I.  194  The  keeper.. hooked  the  gun  by  the  ^scroll  guard 
and  brought  it  up.     1824  —  Instr.  Yng.  Sportsmen  (ed.  3) 
54  Scroll-guard,  an  extra  bow,  continued  from  the  guard 
[which  defends  the  triggers],  to  steady  the  hand.  1867  SMYTH    ; 
Sailor's  Word  bk.,  *Scroll~head.     1871  Z.  COLBURN  Loco-    \ 
motive  Engin.  xxxii.  303/1  *Scroll-irons.     1886  Lockwood^s    ' 
Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  Scroll  frons,  small  brackets  attached    * 
to  the  underside  of  railway  wagons,  to  which  the  ends  of    , 
the  bearing  springs  are  attached.   1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.    \ 
Suppl.,  *Scroll  Lathe,  one  adapted  to  turn  spiral  and  scroll    : 
work,  such  as  balusters,  table  and  piano  legs.     1873  Ibid., 
*  Scroll  f  aw...  The  band-saw  is  a  scroll-saw,  and  operates    i 
continuously.     1888  Atner.   Jrnl.  Psychol.  I.  473  On  the    ' 
outside  of  the  door  is  tacked  up  a  circle  cut  from  thin  wood 
with  a  scroll  saw.    1874  Spon's  Diet.  Engin.  viii.  3093  This    ; 
class  of  sawing  Is  usually  termed  sweep  or  *scroll  sawing    i 
for  the  heavier  class  of  work,  and  fret  sawing  for  the  lighter    , 
or  ornamental  kinds.      1868  J.  TURNER   Woollen  Manuf.    j 
Assist.  18  To  find  revolutions  of  rim  for  i  of  scroll.. .  Divide 
the  product  of  the  driven  (ist  sh.  roller  wheel,  ist  short 
wheel,  ist  *scroll  wheel  and  scroll)  by  the  product  of  the 
drivers. 

Scroll (skr^ul),^    Also  7  scrool.  [f.  SCROLL^.] 

1.  trans.  To  write  down  in  a  scroll  (SCROLL  sb. 
I,  3).   rare. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  Ixxxix.  361  And  from  his 
mouth  was  scroold  this  Mott :  So  I  do  euery  day.  1630 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Figures  o/Sion  43  But  thou  in  thy 
great  Archieues  scrolled  hast  In  parts  and  whole,  what  euur 
yet  hath  past.  1852  C.  W.  H[OSKINS]  Talpa  8  The  motto 
which  might  be  scrolled  up  over  so  many  a  splendid  door- way. 

2.  f  a.  To  draft,  make  a  rough  copy  of.   Obs. 
b.  ?  Sc.  To  engross.     Also  absol. 

a.  1730  T.  BOSTON  Ace.  My  Life(i<y&)  305,  I  had  brought 
up  the  Account  of  My  Life  as  scrolled  in  shorthand  charac- 
ters to  the  day  of  my  beginning  it.     18x8  SCOTT  Hrt,  Midi. 
viii,  I'll  scroll  the  disposition  in  nae  time. 

b.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xlii,  He  wald  scroll  for  a  plack  the 
sheet,  or  she  kenn'd  what  it  was  to  want. 

3.  intr.  for  refl.  To  roll  or  curl  up. 

1868  M.  C.  LEA  Photogr.  428  (Cent.)  When  gum  mucilage 
is  used,  the  addition  of  a  very  little  glycerine  will  make  it 
hold  better,  and  diminish  its  tendency  to  separate  or  scroll. 

Hence  Scrolling  vbl.  sb. 

1731  T.  BOSTON  Ace.  My  Life  (1908)  332  With  some  diffi- 
culty I  carried  the  scrolling  of  my  letter  some  length. 

Scrollage  (skr^u-led^).    [f.  SCROLL  sb.  +-AGE.] 

Decoration  in  the  manner  of  a  scroll. 
1847  WINSTON  Glass  \.  65  Flowing  tendril-like  scrollages. 

Scrolled  (skr^ald),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCROLL  sb.  or  v. 
+  -ED.] 

1.  In  the  form  of,  or  decorated  with,  scrolls. 

1603  Inv.  in  Gage  fi  engrave  (1822)  26  Itm,  two  scrowled 
cheyers.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  v,  Trim  doors,  with 
conspicuous  scrolled  hinges.  1887  HISSEY  Holiday  on  Road 
27  The  scrolled  plaster-work  between  the  oaken  beams. 

b.  transf.  Curled. 

1863  SALA  Last  Crusader  208  The  haughty  angelica,  the 
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scrolled  acanthus.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  i,  An  envoy 
with  a  scrolled  mustache. 

2.  Inscribed  with  mottoes. 

1875  HKNLEY  Bk.  Verses  (1888)  69  The  silken  shrouds  with 
spells  are  manned,  The  hull  is  magically  scrolled. 

3.  Anat.  (See  qnot.) 

1891  Century  Diet.t  Scrolled,  in  anat.%  turbinated  as  a 
bone ;  scroll-like. 

Scrollery  (ski-Ju-leri).  [f.  SCROLL  J&  +  -ERY.] 
Scroll-work. 

1892  L.  F.  DAY  Nat.  Ornament  xi.  194  One  is  inclined  to 
ask  what  the  little  Love.. is  doing  amongst  the  scrollery. 
1901  E.  L.  ARNOLD  Lepidus  iq6  A  fine  sweep  of  tesselated 
pavement,  not  quite  perfect,,  -but  still  wonderful  enough  in 
its  green  and  white  scrollery,  its  vines  and  doves. 

Scrolly  (skiwrli),  a.  [f.  SCROLL  sb.  +  -Y.] 
Scrolled,  scroll-like. 

1843  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  I.  373  It  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish., the  modern  Arabic  character  from  the  scrolly  orna- 
ments. 1883  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  538/2  Who  were  now 
buying  the  scrolly  chiffoniers? 

Scrone,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SCORN  sb. 

Scroo,  Scrooby  :  see  SCREW  s6.'^}  SCRUBY. 

Scro<Xd)ge,  van  forms  of  SCROUGE  v. 

Scroof^fe,  Scrool,  obs.  ff.  SCRUFF,  SCROLL  v. 

Scroop  (skr«p),  st>.1  [Echoic;  cf.  SCROOP  v.] 
A  harsh,  strident,  or  scraping  noise. 

a  1859  Household  Words  XXX.  130  This  man  could  mimic 
every  word  and  scroop  and  shout  that  might  be  supposed 
proper  to  such  a  scene  [the  pulling  of  teeth].  1868  Miss 
BRADDON  Trail  of  Serpent  vi.  iv,  The  door  opened  with 
a  scroop.  1892  Chamb.  Jrnl.  12  Nov.  734/3  There  is  always 
a  scroop  of  chairs  moving  on  the  stone  floor. 

ScrOOP,^.-  rare"1.  ?Perh. a  mistake  for  SCRUFF. 

1850  E.  BRONTE  Wnthcring  Heights  iii,  I  took  my  dingy 
volume  by  the  scroop,  and  hurled  it  into  the  dog-kennel. 

Scroop  Okrwp),  v.  [Echoic. 

Cf.  skruke, '  the  noise  made  by  a  chair  being  drawn  along 
a  brick  floor'  (Cozens-Hardy,  Broad  Norfolk^  1893).] 

intr.  To  make  a  strident,  grating,  or  scraping 
sound  ;  to  grate,  creak,  squeak. 

1787  GROSE  Prov.  Class,  s.  v.,  The  jack  scroops.  1826 
COBBETT  Rnr.  Rides  (1885)  II.  194  It  is  boundless  joy  to 
me,  to  contemplate  this  infernal  system  [of  paper-money]  in 
its  hour  of  wreck :  swag  here ;  crack  there :  scroop  this 
way:  souse  that  way.  1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottletoji  Legacy 
xxxiv.  401  She  heard  the  shutters  of  the  dairy  scroop  on 
their  hinges.  1886  J.  ASHBY-STERRY  Lazy  Minstrel  no  The 
iron  gate  scrooped  on  its  hinges. 

Hence  Scroo'ping  vbl.  sb. 

1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Legacy  xxxiv.  410  Without 
any  of  the  scrooping  or  vibrating  that  usually  accompanies 
a  pull-up.  1884  Miss  BRADDON  Ishmael  II.  232  Opening 
the  doors  as  cautiously  as  a  practised  burglar,  lest  the  porter 
or  his  wife  should  be  awakened  by  the  scrooping  of  a  bolt. 

f  Scrophe.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  scropha  in 
the  originals.]  App.  a  measure  of  land. 

The  addition  (or  diches  '  is  prob.  due  to  a  mistaken  guess 
at  the  meaning. 

c  1450  God  stow  Reg.  279  To  Petir  of  Esserugge,  half  j. 
acre  of  mede  in  Roweneye,..  with  iij.  scrophis  of  the  seid 
half  acre  liyng  to  them.  Ibid.  290,  ij.  yerdes  of  mede  in 
Farnhull.  .with  iiij.  scrophis  or  diches.  Ibid.  292,  ij.  Rodis 
and  iiij.  scrophis  of  mede  [L.  sc rop has  prat i\  in  FarnehuIIe. 

II  Scropkularia  (skrpfi#Ie*Tia).  Bot.  Also 
7-8  scrof-,  7  schroph-.  [mod.L.  (sc.  herba\  f. 
med.L.  scrophula  SCROFULA:  see  -ART.]  A  genus 
of  monopetalous  plants  (the  fig-worts),  typical  of 
the  N.O.  ScrophulariaceK ;  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

[1527  ANDREW  Brnnsntykes  Distyll.  Waters  B  iv,  Scrofu- 
laria  in  latyn.  The  best  parte  &  tyme  of  his  dystyllacyou 
is  the  rote  wasshed,  and  the  leues  stroped  fro  the  stalkes 
and  so  togyder  dystylled.]  1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat. 
P kilos,  ii.  v.  viii.  192  Our  Chymist  told  me  he  had  made 
such  Prima  entia  of  Scrophularia.  1741  Compl.  Fam,- 
Piece  n.  iii.  385  You  have  besides  the  scarlet  Lichnis,.. 
Spanish  Scrophularia  [printed  Scorphularia],  Larkspur. 

Hence  Scrophularia'ceons  a.,  belonging  to  the 
N.O.  ScropfntlariacesB ;  Scrophnla'riad,  a  plant 
of  this  order. 

1846  SMART  Suppl.,  Scrophulariaccous.  1866  Treas.  Bot. 
126/2  Bartsia^  unpretending  annuals,  belonging  to  Scrophu- 
lariads.  1884  Athenxum  20  Sept.  375/2  The  classification 
of  the  labiates,  the  scrophulariads,  the  Leguminosac  [etc.], 

Scrophularin^krfrfiwlarin).  Chem.  [f.Scuo- 
PHULAB-IA  + -IN  !.]  A  bitter  substance  obtained 
from  Scrophularia  nodosa  (knotted  figwort). 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  209  Scrophularia  nodosa  con- 
tains a  bitter  substance  called  by  Walza-scrophularin,..^V. 
aqnatica,  contains  a  bitter  substance  /3-scrophularin. 

ScrOphularineOTLS  (skr^fi«lari-ni3s),  a.  [f. 
mod.L.  6Vr<7/^»/ar2««e-r--OUS,]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Scrophularinex  (or  Scrophulariacese}. 

1843  G.  DON  in  Encycl.  Metrofi.  VI.  108*  Scrophularineous 
Plants.  1881  G.  ALLEN  in  Cornkill  Mag.  Jan.  32  The  scro- 
phularineous  family,  to  which  the  snapdragon  belongs. 

t  Scrophulary.  Obs.  Also  5  scropholarie, 
6  scrophularye.  Anglicized  form  of  SCROPHU- 
LARIA (cf.  F.  scrofulairc). 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Ciritrg.  269  Ou|>ir  take  scropholarie  J>e 
rynde  J>erof  &  grinde  it  wip  grese,  &  make  berof  an  em- 
piastre.  15^8  LVTF.  Dodoens  i.  xxxi.  44  The  roote..euer- 
lasting,  putting  forth  yearely  new  springs,  as  also  doth  the 
rootes  of  the  other  two  Scrophularies.  1713  Bradley's 
Fam.  Diet.  I.  s.  v.  Cancer^  Tisans  composed  of  Maiden- 
Hair,  Ceterach,  great  Scrophulary  or  Knot-grass. 

Scrophules:  variant  of  SCKOFFLES//. 
t  ScrO'ppit,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare. '  Mean,  scraping, 
niggardlyr(Jam.). 


SCROW. 

?a  1550  Peder  Coffcis  10  in  Lyndesay's  Min.  Poems  (1871) 
588  Thay  are  declarit  in  sevin  pairtis;  Ane  (scroppit  cofe) 
quhen  he  begynnis,  Sornand  all  and  sindry  airtis,  For  to 
by  hennis  reid-wod  he  rynnis. 

Scroschatis :  see  SCROCHAT  Sc.  Obs. 

Scrotal  (skrju'tal),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  scrdtdlis^ 
f.  SCROTUM.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scrotum. 

iSpo  filed.  Jrnl.  III.  331  A.  B...had  many  years  been 
subject  to  a  large  scrotal  hernia.  1899  AllbutCs  Syst.  J\Ied. 
VIII.  808  Sinuous  raised  infiltration  of  the  scrotal  skin. 

t  ScrO'tcher .   Obs.  rare  ~ 1.     ?  =  C ROCHE  sb. 2 

1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Seme,  Teste  de  cerf  bien  semee,  a  Stags 
head  which  bath  all  it  spillers,  rochers,  and  scrotchers  on 
both  sides. 

Scrotchertis  :  see  SCROCHAT  Sc.  Obs. 

Scrotiform  (skr<?u-tifpim).  Bot.  and  Biol.  [f. 
SCROTUM  +  -(I)FORM.]  Pouch-shaped. 

*775  J-  JENKINSON  Brit.  Plants  256  Scrotiform,  in  the 
form  of  the  Scrotum.  1856  HENSLOW  Diet.  Bot.  Terms, 
Scrotiform.  1866  Tnas.  Bot. 

Scrotocele  (skr0n't0s/l).  Path.  [f.  scrota-  com- 
bining form  of  SCROTUM  +  CEI.E.]  A  scrotal  hernia. 

1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Scrotocele,  a  Rup- 
ture of  the  Scrotum.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1898  Syd. 
Soc.  Le.v. 

ScrotO-feiHOral  (skr^t^fe-moral),  a.  Path. 
[formed  as  prec.  +  FEMORAL.]  Pertaining  to  the 
parts  about  the  scrotum  and  the  thi^h. 

1899  Allbuifs  Syst.  Mcd.  VIII.  510  The  popliteal  hollow, 
the  groins,  the  scroto-femoral  flexures. 

Scrottiszarttis :  see  SCROCHAT  Sc.  Obs. 
II  Scrotum  (skr<?u-t#m).    Anat.     [L.  scrotum ^\ 
The  pouch-like  tegument  enclosing  the  testicles. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  21/2  The  Scro- 
tum, which  we  call  the  bagg  wherin  the  testicles  are  con- 
tayned.  1690  R.  DAVIES  Jrnl.  (Camden)  114  He  was  shot 
through  the  scrotum,  and  thereby  forced  to  retire.  1772 
D.  LYSONS  Pract.  Ess.  66  His  neck,  abdomen,  scrotum,  leijs, 
and  all  parts  of  his  body  were  greatly  tumified.  1878  BRYAN  r 
Pract.  Surgery  I.  46  Where  much  cellular  tissue  exists, 
oedema  will  rapidly  show  itself,  as  in  the  eyelids  or  scrotum. 

Scrouge  (skrwd^,  skraudj),  sh.  collcq.  or  vulgar. 
Also  scrowge.  [f.  SCROUGE  ».] 

1.  A  crush,  squeeze,  or  crowd. 

1839  C.  CLARK  J.  Noakes  cxxiii,  Agin  these  shows,  oh, 
!    what  a  scrowge  !   1887  C.  KEENE  Let.  in  Life  ,\ii.  (1892)  383, 
I   went   to  the  Academy  'Swarry1   last  night — the  usual 
scrouge. 

2.  U.  S.   (See  quot.) 

1851  B.  H.  HALL  College  Words,  Scrouge,  an  exaction. 
i  A  very  long  lesson,  or  any  hard  and  unpleasant  task,  is 
usually  among  students  denominated  a  scrouge. 

ScrOUge  (skrwd/;,  skruuds),  v.  colloq.  or  vulgar. 
Also  8-9  skrowdge,  9  scroodge,  scrooge, 
scroudge,  scrowge,  skrouge.  [App.  an  onoma- 
topoeic alteration  of  SCRUZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  incommode  by  pressing  against  (a 
person);  to  encroach  on  (a  person's)  space  in  sitting 
or  standing  ;  to  crowd. 

'755  JOHNSON  s.  v.  Scnize,  This  word.. is  still  preserved, 
at  least  in  its  corruption,  to  scrouge,  in  the  London  jargon. 
1756  TOLDERVY  Hist.  2  Orphans  III.  198,  I  assure  you, 
that  I  am  not  used  to  be  skrowdged  by  any  man,  not  even 
my  husband;  therefore,  pray  sit  farther  from  me.  1811 
Ora.  f<r  Juliet  III.  131,  I  hope,  Miss,  I  don't  scrouge  you? 
1840  DICKENS  OldC.  Shop  xxxix,  Kit  had  hit  a  man  on  the 
head  with  a  handkerchief  of  apples  for  'scrowdging*  his 
parent  with  unnecessary  violence.  1896  Westm.Gaz.  24  July 
7/2  A  barrister  applied  at  Westminster  Police-court  to-day 
for  a  summons  against  a  solicitor's  clerk,  alleged  to  have 
1  scrooged  '  applicant  when . .  be  tried  to  obtain  a  seat  at  the 
D  ru  mm  ond  Castle  inquiry  the  other  day. 
b.  intr. 

x8ai  EGAN  Life  in  London  viii.  (1870)  194  Who's  that  that 
scroudges? — you  shan't  shove  my  wife.  1873  Punch  14  June 
247/1  He,  like  the  rest,  scrooged  and  elbowed  and  leaned 
forward  to  see. 

2.  U.  S.  (See  quot.) 

1851  B.  H.  HALL  College  Words,  Scrouge, .  .said  of  an  in- 
structor who  imposes  difficult  tasks  on  his  pupils. 

Hence  Scrou'ging  vbl.  sb. 

1843  B.  R.  KMA.  New  Purchase  II.  50  (Harriett  1860)  After 
hard  scrouging  each  wajr  some  hundred  yards,  we  came 
together  and.  held  a  council.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Atanxman 
iv.  xvi.  263  Such  pushing  and  scrooging,  you  never  seen  the 
like. 

Scron'ger.    [f.  SCROUGE  v.  +  -EB  *.] 

1.  U.  S.  Anything  exceptional  in  size,  capacity, 
etc. ;  a  *  bouncer*. 

1847  ROBB  Squatter  Life  (Bartlett  1860),  The  gals  among 
them  warn' t  any  of  your  pigeon  critters,,  .but  realscrougers; 
any  of  'em  could  lick  a  bar  easy.  185*  HALIIJURTON  Traits 
Amer.  Humour  xxi.  (1866)  119  A  drum,  and  a  regular 
scrouger  at  that. 

2.  A  fishing-line  fitted  with  several  hooks  used 
for  illegal  fishing  (  =  SCRODGILL). 

1897  KIPLING  Capt.  Cour.  viii.  157  A  man.  -had  been  con- 
victed of  using  a  tackle  with  five  or  six  hooks — a  '  scrowger f 
they  call  it— on  tbe  Shoals. 

Scrow  (skrJ«),  sb.  Also  3-6  scrowe,  5  skraw, 
?  skrew,  5-7  skrow,  6  schrowe,  6-7  skro. 
[Aphetic  a.  AF.  escrowe  (see  ESCROW).] 

fl.   =  SCROLL  J&.  i.  Obs. 

AIMS  Ancr.  R.  282  >if  bu  hauest  knif  oSer  clo<5,  mete 
o5er  drunch,  scrowe  o3er  quaer,  holi  monne  uroure.  13.. 
Coer  de  L.  3395  Looke  every  mannys  name  thou  wryte, 
Upon  a  scrowe  off  parchemyn.  138*  WYCLIF  Matt,  xxiii.  5 
Filateries,  that  ben  smale  scrawls.  £1400  Srutccxxxi.  313 
And  whan  they  had  bus  swore,  bey  token  her  scrowes  that  J>e 
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othes  were  comprehendid  in,  to  the  Notaries,  c  1450  M.  E. 
Med.  Bk.  (Heinrichl  99  Wryte  IMS  charme  on  a  skrowe.  iS59~r 
Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  392  Paid  for  a  scrow  to  syng  on  ij  d. 
1596  DAI.RYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  397  Tha  offir  to 
the  Quene  a  scrow  of  requeist  conteining  sum  poyntes  of 
thair  schisme,  inuentioums,  and  deuyses.  1615  Irish  Act 
Jas.  /,  c.  9  (1621)  444  Yet  neuerthelesse  all  estreates  of  such 
fines,  .shall.. be  orderly  charged  and  deliuered  by  scrowes 
into  the  office  of  the  pype  in  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
t  b.  pi.  Writings.  Obs. 

1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  w.  Dunbar  26  Dtrtin  Dumbar, 
quhome  on  blawes  thow  thy  boist?  Pretendand  the  to 
wryte  sic  skaldit  skrowis.  a  1513  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  624 
Knowynge  that  ye  sayd  Baylly  vsed  to  bere  scrowys  and 
prophecye  aboute  hym,  shewyng  to  his  company  that  he 
was  an  enchanter  and  of  ylle  disposicion.  a  1585  MONT- 
GOMERIE  Flyting  112  Thy  scrows  obscure  are  borowed  fra 
some  buike.  1646  Stirling  Burgh  Rec.  (1887)  I.  190  The 
haill  actis  and  scrowis  that  ar  not  buikit..in  the  counsall 
book. 

t2.  The  expanse  of  heaven,  the  sky.  Obs. 
ei^ooDestr.  Troy  910  As  be  welkyn  shold  wait,  a  won- 
derfull  noyse  Skremyt  vp  to  the  skrow  with  a  skryke  ffelle. 
f3.   A  note,  memorandum.   Obs. 
1424  Paston  Lett.  I.  18  This  scrowe  is  mad  only  for  the 
informaciori  of  the  worthy  and  worshipfull  lordes  the  arbi- 
trores.    c  1538  R.  COWLEV  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  94 
There  coulde  be  founde  no  maner  roll,  boke,  or  scrowe  of 
the  Kinges  Revenues. 

f  b.  A  list,  inventory,  schedule.  Obs. 
a  1545  in  Archmofogia  XXXIV.  38  Two  prepositores  in 
euery  forme,  whiche  doth  giue  in  a  schrowe  the  absentes 
names  at  any  lecture.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  II.  196  Heirefter  how  lang  king  Frances  lyuet,  he 
labouret  to  put  the  scotis  in  the  skrow  of  his  maist  faythftil 
seruandes. 

f  c.  Clerk  of  the  scrow  =  Rotnlorum  ctericus, 
Clerk  of  the  Register.  Obs. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  435  James 
Makgil  quha  dark  is  called  of  the  lytle  scrow. 
4.  //.  or  collect,  sing.  Strips  or  clippings  of  hide 
or  leather  used  for  making  glue. 

1339-40  Sacrist  Rolls  Ely  (1907)  II.  99  Item  in  iiij  buss. 
de  strowes  [read  scrowes]  empt.  pro  cole  [i.e.  glue]  inde 
faciend.  1811  Dues  on  Goods  in  Thorn  s  Hist.  Aberd.  II. 
54  Scrows  of  ox  and  cow,  or  other  hides,  per  ton,  o.  4.  o. 
1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  133/1  So  prepared  the  'scrows'  or 
glue  pieces,  as  they  are  termed,  may  be  kept  a  long  time 
without  undergoing  change. 

Scrow  (skrau),  a.  dial.  [?  cogn.  w.  SHREW.] 
(See  quots.) 

1674  RAY  S.  $  E.  C.  Words  77  Skrow  '.  surly,  dogged,  used 
most  adverbially,  as  to  look  skrow  [printed  shrow],  i.e.  to 
look  sowrly.  1859  HUGHES  Scouring  \V.  Horse  vii.  182 
Owld  Tovey  at  this  did  look  main  scrow.  1883  Hampsh. 
6foss.t  Scrow,  (i)  Cross.  (2)  Angry,  scowling.  (3)  Dark, 
threatening,  as  weather,  '  A  scrow  night*. 

Scrow,  variant  of  SCREW  sbj* 

Scrowl  (skraul).  A  thin  incrustation,  cal- 
careous or  silicious,  npon  the  wall  of  a  lode. 

1778  W.  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  99  What  they  call  a  Scrowl 
of  the  true  Lode  in  the  Cross-Gossan.  1884  R.  HUNT  Brit. 
Mining  912. 

tScroyle  (skroil).  Obs.  Also  7  scroile.  [Of 
obscure  origin. 

The  conjecture  that  it  is  a.  OF.  escroete,  scrofulous  sore, 
is  not  quite  satisfactory  as  to  form,  and  the  assumed  de- 
velopment of  sense,  though  plausible,  has  no  evidence.] 

A  scoundrel,  wretch. 

1595  SHAKS.  K.  John  n.  i.  373  By  heauen  !  these  scroyles 
of  Angiers  flout  you,  kings.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  iv. 
iii.  35,  I  cry  mercy  (my  good  scroile)  was't  thou  ?  [Cf.  ante  20 
By  thy  leaue,  my  neat  scoundrell.]  i6aa  J.  TAYLOR  (Water- 
P.)  \Vater-cprmorant  E  3,  Then  vpon  Sabbath  dayes  the 
scroyle  beginnes  With  most  vnhallowed  hands,  to  weed  vp 
sinnes.  1794  I.  WILLIAMS  Crying  Epist.  20  P— t  was  pre- 
suming when  a  young  beginner :  S — d— y's  a  Scroyle — 
A — d — n's  a  luckless  winner  !  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xix, 
1  Hang  him,  foul  scroyle,  let  him  pass,'  said  the  mercer. 

Scrub  (skrz?b),  sbJ-  Also  6  schrub.  [var.  of 
SHRUB:  see  SCR-  i.] 

I.  1.  A  low  stunted  tree.     Cf.  SHRUB. 

1398  TRF.VISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  xxv.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
In  euery  scrub  [orig.  in  omnifrutice\  where  J>e  reynebowe 
schineb  strayte  beron,  be  same  swetnesse  of  smel  is  all  J>e 
while,  J>at  pe  bowe  schineb^  bere.  1597  Rcgnl.  Manor  of 
Scawby>  Lines.  (MS.),  That  none  shall  Lake  or  carrye  away 
any  common  ffurrs,  being  common  rootes  or  scrubbes.  1868 
HUNTLEY  Gloss.  Cotswold  Dial.,  Scrub,  shrub. 

2.  collect.  Stunted  trees  or   shrubs,  brushwood ; 
also,  a  tract  of  country  overgrown  with  '  scrub '. 

1809  A.  HENRY  Trav.  281  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
we  reached  a  little  scrub,  or  bushy  tract,  on  which  we  en- 
camped. 1833  STURT  S.  Australia  I.  i.  21  We  encamped 
about  noon  in  some  scrub.  1873  Gentl.  Mag.  Jan.  60  There 
are  few  trees,  but  plenty  of  scrub  and  bushes.  1885  H. 
FINCH-HATTON  Advance  Australia  !  152  Upon  one  occasion 
a  traveller  was  riding  quickly  round  the  corner  of  a  scrub, 
when  he  came  suddenly  on  to  a  camp  of  wild  Blacks. 
b.  transf.  and_/g". 

1860  C.  KINGSLEY  MisceU.  I.  295  The  Elizabethan  poets 
dwindled  down  into  a  barren  scrub  of  Vaughans  and  Cow- 
leys,  etc.  1885  RIDER  HAGGARD  K.  Solomon's  Mines  vii, 
He  felt  his  chin,  on  which  the  accumulated  scrub  of  a  ten 
day's  beard  was  flourishing. 

3.  spec.  Mallee   scrub   {Eucalyptus  oleosd]   and 
Horizontal  scrub  (Anodopetalum  biglandulosuni), 
native  trees  of  Australasia,  common  in  thickets 
and  undergrowth.     Tea-scrub  :  see  TEA-TREE. 

1857  HOWITT  Tallangetta  xii.  II.  2  This  Mallee  scrub., 
consists  of  a  dense  wood  of  a  dwarf  species  of  gum-tree. 
1909  G.  SMITH  Nat.  Tasmania  117  The  most  formidable 
constituent  of  this  underscrub  is  the.  .Horizontal  Scrub. 
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II.  4.  a.  A  breed  of  cattle  distinguished  by 
their  small  size.    +  b.  A  dwarf;  a  person  of  mean 
presence. 

a.  1555  A  ct  2-3  Phil.  $  Mary  c.  3  §  i  Persons . .  have  lay de 
theyr    Landes . .  to    feeding    of    Sheepe,    Oxen,    Runtes, 
Schrubbes,  Steeres  &  Heckfers,  and  suche  other  lyke  Cattell. 
1581  LAMBARDE^V^M.  iv. iv.  449  Oxen,  rentes, steeres, scrubs, 
heifares,  or   kine.     1884  Harper's  Mag.  July  297/2  The 
latter  receives  most  of  the  '  through  Texans  ',  the  old  cows, 
and  the  'scrubs  '  and  '  culls'  from  the  better  lots, 

b.  1611  COTGR.,  F«  w#«(r//tfrfVy^n/te,  adwarfe,  elfe,dandi- 
prat,  low  scrub. 

5.  transf.  A  mean  insignificant  fellow,  a  person 
of  little  account  or  poor  appearance. 

1589  WARNER  Alb,  Eng.  vi.  xxxi.  137  Must  I,  thought  I, 
glue  aime  to  such  a  Skrub  and  such  a  Saint,  That  Skown- 
drcll,  and  this  Counterfeit.  1657  TRAPP  Comm.  Ps.  Ixii.  4 
Neither  is  there  ever  a  better  of  these  glavering  companions, 
dissembling  scrubs.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vm.  iv,  He 
is  an  arrant  scrub,  I  assure  you.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethclberta 
xlvii.  II.  256  Any  poor  scrubs  in  our  place  must  be  fools  not 
to  think  the  match  a  very  rare  and  astonishing  honour,  as 
far  as  the  position  goes. 

III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  (sense  2),  as  scrub-cattle, 
~horse  )-land\  (sense  l}tt&  scrub-tree ',  scrub-itch,  a 
skin -disease  peculiar  to  the  jungles  of  New  Guinea. 

1870  A.  L.  GORDON  Bush  Ballads  14  'Twas  merry  'mid  the 
blackwoods,  when  we  spied  the  station  roofs,  To  wheel  the 
wild  *scrub  cattle  at  the  yard.  1823  J,  F.  COOPER  Pioneers 
xvii,  The  rider  of  *scrub-horses.  1909  K.  MACKAY  Across 
Papua  125  We  were  now  in  the  region  of  leeches  and 
"scrub-itch.  1852  T\\\m.in  Antipodes  (1857)  15  Innumerable 
tracks  for  equestrians  across  the  stunted  *scrub-land.  1749 
LADY  LtlXBOROUGH  Lett,  to  Shenstone  (1775)  163,  I  ordered 
a  crooked  row  of  *scrub  trees  to  be  fallen.  1888  LIGHT- 
HALL  Yng.  Seigneur  153  A  hamlet  of  thirty  or  forty  cabins 
crowded  together  among  some  scrub  trees  in  the  midst  of 
a  stony  moor. 

b.  In  names  of  birds ;  as  scrub-bird,  a  bird 
of  the  Australian  family  Atrichiiadx  ;  scrub-hen 
=  MOUND-BUILDER  2  ;  scrub-robin,  any  bird  of 
the  genus  Drymodes,  Gould ;    scrub-tit,  -wren, 
small  birds  of  the  order  Sericornis,  Gould  (Morris, 
Austral  Eng^ ;     scrub-turkey,    Tallegalla   la- 
thami  or  Leipoa  ocdlata, 

1869  J.  GOULD  Birds  of  Australia  Suppl.  PI.  26  Atrichia 
rufescens.  Rufescent*Scrub-bird.  1864  J.  ROGERS  NewRiish 
II.  33  The  monster  *Scrub-hen,  waddling  past,  Affrights. 
1848  J.  GOULD  Birds  of  Australia  III.  PI.  10  Drymodcs 
Brunneopygia^  Gould,  *Scrub  Robin.  1872  C.  H.  EDEN 
Queensland  124  The  *scrub  turkey  (Talegalla  Lathasni). . 
much  resembles  the  English  hen  turkey,  though  but  little 
larger  than  a  fowl. 

c.  In  names  of  Australasian  and  American  trees 
and  plants;  as  scrub-oak,  Villaresia  moorei  and 
Casuarina  eunninghamii  \  scrub-pine,  -vine  (see 
quots.).     Also  scrub-wood  (see  quots.). 

1805  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)40  Found  some  "scrub  oak, 
1884  E.  P.  ROE  in  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  457/1  An  envious 
scrub-oak  tore  it  off.  1872  COUES  N.  Amer.  Birds  103  In 
sparse  low  woodland,  cedar  thickets  and  old  fields  grown 
up  to  *scrub-pines.  1884  SARGENT  Forests  N.  Amer.  199 
Pinus  clauses  Vasey. . .  Sand  Pine.  Scrub  Pine.  Spruce  Pine. 
1898  MORRIS  Austral Eng.  s.  v.  Pine,  Scrub  Pine,  Frenela 
endlicheri.  1866  Intetl.  Observ.  No.  52.  242  The  *scrub- 
vine,  a  species  of  cassytha.  1898  MORRIS  Austral Eng.  s.v. 
Baucra,  A  shrub,  Bauera  rubioides . .  the  Scrub  Vine,  or 
Native  Rose.  1874  Treat.  Bot.  Suppl.  s,v.  Commidendron, 
C.  rugosum  is  called  the  *Scrub  Wood  and  Gum  Shrub. 
1875  MELLISS  St.  Helena  284  Aster glntinosus...r\\&  indi- 
genous plant  called  *  Scrubwood '  is  a  native  of  the  low, 
outer  zone  of  the  Island. 

Scrub  (skr»b),  sb*    [f.  SCRUB  z;.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  scrubbing. 

1621  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Praise  Bcggery  D  i  b,  Then 
(after  a  scrub  or  a  shrug)  you  must  conceiue  he  meetes  with 
a  Lawyer,  and  fitting  his  phrase  to  his  language,  hee 
assaults  him  thus,  and  ioynes  issue.  1900  Daily  News 
14  Aug.  5/1  Afterwards  the  Carlton  goes  over  to  the  Junior 
Carlton,  the  senior  club  requiring  a  scrub  up. 

2.  A  broom  or  brash  with  short  hard  bristles. 
1687  MI&CE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  n,  Scrub,  or  old  Broom,  »« 

I'ieux  J5a/ais...She  has  but  a  Scrub  to  sweep  the  Room 
wit  hall.  1829  Yng.  Lady's  Bk.  466  The  brushes  used  [for 
painting  on  velvet]  are  called  scrubs.  1882  Wore.  Exhib. 
Catal.  iii.  57  Crushes  for  slippers,  deck  and  paint  scrubs. 

3.  One  who  scrubs;   a  hard-worked  servant,  a 
drudge.     Perhaps  with  some  reference  to  sb.1  5. 

[1707  FARQUHAR  Beaux'  Stratagem  Dram.  Pers.,  Scrub, 
Servant  to  Mr.  Sullen.]  1709  [E.  WARD]  Rambling  Fuddle- 
Caps  10  [The  cook-wench  says]  Altho1  I'm  a  Scrub  that 
is  doom'd  to  a  Kitchin.  1776  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  I.  304 
He  [Pan  as  described  by  Lucian]  was  a  kind  of  Scrub,  a 
drudge,  fit  for  all  ivork.  1888  Poor  Nellie  447  A  young 
girl  of  fifteen — a  kitchen  scrub  he  had  never  seen  before. 

4.  The  third  grade  in  the  quality  of  the  heads  of 
teasels  ;  cf.  KING,  MIDDLING,  QUEEN. 

1766  Museum  Rust.  VI.  2  Another,  or  third  sort,  are  such 
of  the  largest,  or  those  which  gr«w  on  the  middle  stem,  as 
are  damaged  by  the  mildew,  wet,  or  other  accident. . .  These 
therefore  are  thrown  to  a  third  sort,  and  denominated  scrubs. 
1813  [see  QUEEN  sb.  9  a]. 

5.  attrib.  a.  scrub-grass  (see  quots.)  ;  b.  U.S. 
(in  transf.  use  of  sense  i  :  cf.  SCRATCH  sbl}  scrub- 
crew, -nine  (see  quot.  1891) ;  scrub-race, -game, 
an  impromptu  race  or  game  between  competitors 
who  have  not  trained  beforehand. 

1891  Century  Diet.  s.v.  Scrub,  *  Scrub-crew,  *nine,  etc.  in 
contests  or  games,  a  crew,  nine,  or  the  like,  the  members  of 
which  have  not  trained  beforehand.  1814  BRACKENRIDGE 


SCRUBBED. 

Vfavs  Louisiana  206  Through  all  these  islands,  and  on  the 
Missouri  bottoms,  there  are  great  quantities  of  rushes, 
commonly  called  "scrub  grass.  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Scrub- 
grass,  a  syn.  for  Scouring  rusk  \Equisetum  hyemale\. 
1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  283  To  start  in  a  *scrub- 
race  for  honour  and  renown.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII. 
14  The  scrub-race  of  American  politics. 

t  Scrub,  sb$  Obs.  [?  f.  SCRUB  v.  :  cf.  SCEUB- 
BADO.]  The  itch. 

1709  O.  DYKES  Eng.  Prov,,  Union  Prov.  (ed  2)  7  We 
English  are  as  much  afflicted  with  the  Scurvy,  as  they  are 
with  the  Scrub.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  V.  311  The  Pox,  the 
Mulligrubs,  the  Bonny  Scrubs. 

Scrub  (skrz?b),  a.     [attrib.  use  of  SCRUB  sb.^ 

1.   Mean,  insignificant,  contemptible. 

1710-11  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  13  Jan.,  Upon  Steele's 
leaving  off,  there  were  two  or  three  scrub  Tatlers  came  out, 
and  one  of  them  holds  on  still.  1743  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to 
Mann  3  Oct.,  How  dismal,,  .how  scrub  does  this  town  look. 
1813  SCOTT  9  Jan.  in  Lock/tart  III.  i.  36  Charlotte  is  with 
me  just  now  at  this  little  scrub  habitation. 

t2.  ?=  Bob  (tail).   Obs. 

17x1  Lond.  Gas.  No.  4888/4  A  large  scrub  Tail,  dapple 
grey. 

Scrub  (skrz^b),^.1  Forms:  3-4  scrobbe,  6-7 
skrub,  6-  scrub.  [Of  obscure  history:  adopted 
from  or  corresp.  to  MLG.,  MDu.  schrobben,  schrzib- 
ben  (whence  G.  sc/mtbben,  schruppen,  Sw.  skrubba, 
Da.  skntbfa},  perh.  related  to  SCRAPE  ;  cf.  GRUB  v. 

The  existence  of  the  variant  SHRUB  v.  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  there  may  have  been  an  OE.  *scrobbian  or 
*scrybban.  In  the  mod.  sense  3  the  word  may  perh.  have 
been  re-imported  from  Du,  as  a  nautical  term  :  cf.  swab,] 

T"l«  trans.  To  curry-comb  (a  horse).   Obs. 

13..  K.  A /is.  4310  The  knave  greytheth  the  hors,  and 
scrobbeth  [Land  MS.  pe  knaues  grai^>en  her  hors,  & 
shrubben], 

f  2.  To  scratch,  rub  (a  part  of  one's  body).  Also 
intr.  for  reft.  Obs. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  O  2  b,  He  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  but  to  scrub  his  arme  a  little  that  itcht.  1598 
MARSTON  Sco.  VUlanie^  u.  vi.  E  8,  Capro  reads,  sweares, 
scrubs,  and  sweares  againe,  Now  by  my  soule  an  admirable 
straine.  1643  LIGHTFOOT  Clean.  Exod.  17  He  is  glad  to 
get  a  potsheard  to  skrub  himselfe.  1725  Bradley's  Fani. 
Diet.  s.v.  Vives,  With  a  Clout  fastned  to  a  Stick  scrub  the 
Place  four  or  five  Mornings,  until  the  inflam'd  Part  becomes 
soft  and  ripe. 

3.  To  clean  (esp.  a  floor,  wood,  etc.)  by  rubbing 
with  a  hard  brush  and  water.     AlflO  >£f. 

c  1595  MAYNARDE  Drake's  Voy.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  13  If  part 
of  our  companie  had  been  sent  thither  upon  our  first  arrival 
at  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  doubtles  we  had  done  much  goode, 
but  now  they  [the  Spaniards]  had  scrube  [tread  scrubd]  it 
very  bare.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  52  We  careen'd  Capt. 
Wright's  Bark  and  scrubb'd  the  Sugar-prize  and  got  2  Guns 
out  of  the  Wrecks.  1709  VV.  KING  Art  of  Love  vm.  1104 
You'll  scrub  the  rooms,  or  make  the  bed.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 
Perth  Introd.,  I  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  found  the  well- 
meaning  traveller  scrubbing  the  floor  like  a  housemaid.  1896 
A.  AUSTIN  England's  Darling-  i.  ii,  These  poor  arms  you 
fold  about  you  now  Oft  scrub  the  settle,  scour  the  pans, 
and  knead  The  homely  dough. 

b.  transf.  To  rub  with  something  bristly. 

1844  THACKERAY  Arabella  in  Colburns  Neiv  Monthly  H. 
170  He  has  a  kind  word  for  both,  and  scrubs  the  little  girl's 
fresh  cheek  with  his  bristly  beard. 

4.  techn.  To  carry  on  the  process  of  cleansing 
coal-gas  from  impurities  by  means  of  a  *  scrubber '. 

1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  5/1  The 
particular  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  scrubber 
adopted  here,  is  that  patented  by  Henry  Green  of  Preston, 
and  used  in  the  gasworks  there  for  scrubbing  gas. 

6.  In  Comb.)  as  scrub-broom,  -girl^pail^  -woman. 

1675  V.  ALSOP  Anti-Sozzo  iii.  §  2.  223  He  brings  nothing 
New,  his  Ray  ling  faculty,  like  an  old  *Skrub-broom,  being 
worn  to  the  Stumps.  1839  Mus.  KIRKLAND  in  Griswold 
Prose  Writers  Amer.  (1847)464  Fetch  the  broom,  Betsey  I 
and  the  scrub-broom,  Betsey  !  1893  Forum  (N.Y.)  Jan.  556 
A  majority  of  the  mothers  work  out  as  washerwomen  or 
^scrubwomen. 

t  Scmb,  v.z  Obs.  Also  skrub.  [?f.  SCRUB 
sb.1  (sense  5).]  intr.  To  go  in  mean  attire. 

a  1591  H.  SMITH  Serin.  Wedd.Garmt.  iSTherfore  when  we 
may  goe  in  our  maisters  attire,  shall  wee  scrubbe  like  beggars 
patched  in  our  rags?  1597  BP.  HALL  Sat.  i.  iii.  7  Now 
soouping  in  side  robes  of  Royalty,  That  earst  did  skrub  in 
lowsie  brokery. 

t  Scmbba'do,  Obs.  Also  7  scrubadoe,  7-8 
scrubado.  [f.  SCRUB  $b.%  +  -ADO:  cf.  SCABBADO.] 
The  itch. 

[6ci  BIGGS  New  Disp.  112  He  was  still  troubled  with  his 
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embrac'd  my  dear.  Let  Scrubado  do  its  most,  I  would  know 
no  Grief  or  Fear. 

t  Scm-bbed,  a.  Obs.    [f.  SCRUB  s&.i  +  -ED^] 

1.  Stunted,  dwarfed. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch,  V.  v.  i.  163  Now  by  this  hand  I  gaue 
it  to  a  youth,  A  kinde  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy  No 
higher  then  thy  selfe,  the  ludges  Clearke.  1607  J.  NORDEN 
Surzi.  Dial.  v.  237  They  suffer  their  sheepe  and  cattell  to 
bruize  them  [Furze  bushes]  when  they  are  young,  and  so 
they  grow  to  scrubbed  and  low  tufts,  seldome  to  that  per- 
fection that  they  might.  1723  T.  TAYLOR  in  Portland 
Papers  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  VI.  87  The  first  wood. .con- 
sisting all  of  oaks,  but  very  scrubbed  ones.  1833  W.  IRVING 
Tour  Prairies  xvii,  Straggling  forests  of  the  kind  of  low 
scrubbed  trees  already  mentioned. 

2.  Squalid,  insignificant,  nwv""1. 

1688  BUNYAN  Heavenly  Footman  (1724)  72  Consider,  there- 
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fore,  that  as  bad  as  thou  have  got  thither  ;  thither  went 
scrubbed,  beggarly  Lazarus,  &c. 

Scrubber  l  (skrzvbai).     [f.  SCRUB  z/.l  +  -ER  '.] 

1.  One  who,  or  something  which  scrubs. 

1839  MRS.  KIRKLAND  in  Griswold  Prose  Writers  Amer. 
(1847)  464  Her  floor  is  scoured  every  night,  after  all  are  in 
bed  but  the  unlucky  scrubber,  Betsey,  the  maid  of  all  work. 
a  1864  GESNER  Coal,  Petrol,  etc.  (1865)  166  Steam  at  forty 
Ibs.  is  an  excellent  scrubber. 

2.  An  instrument  for  scrubbing,   a.  A  scrubbing- 
brush.     (In   mod.  Diets.)      b.  An  apparatus  for 
cleansing  coal-gas  from  impurities. 

1853  S.  HUGHES  Gas-works  42  The  scrubber  or  breeze 
condenser  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  1876  Engineering 
16  June  514/2  It  was  yet  an  open  question  which  were  the 
better,  washers  or  scrubbers. 

Scrubber  -  (skrc-bsi).  [f.  SCRUB  sb.'1  +  -ER1.] 
A  person  or  animal  that  lives  in  the  scrub. 


run  wi  n  e  mounans.  190  .  OLDREWOOD  o. 
Reformer  (1891)  411  Don't  you  stick  at  home  all  your  life, 
like  a  mallee  scrubber. 

Scnrbbery.  [f.  SCRUB  z-.i  +  -ERY.]  Drudgery. 

1834  BECKFORD  Italy  I.  31,  I  escaped  the  ennui  of  this  end- 
less^scrubbery.  1884  MRS.  F.  MILLER  HI.  Martinean  108 
Brains  tell  in  the  mean  and  dirty  scrubbery  of  life  as  well  as 
in  pleasanter  things. 

Scrubbing  (skr»-birj),;^/..r£.  [-INQ!.]  The 
action  of  SCRUB  z/.l,  in  various  senses. 

1  1.  Scratching.   06s. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  li'A/f.  l.  119  The 
cattellwent  grazing  on  the  humane  Pasture  of  my  miser- 
able corps;  1  awaked  with  their  nibbling,  fell  a  scrubbing, 
and  [etc.].  1667  [see  SCRATTING  vet.  sli.,  under  SCRAT  z>.] 

2.  Rubbing  with  a  hard  brush  and  water  ;  transf. 
rubbing  with  something  bristly. 

1681  [see  SCRUBBING-BRUSH].  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  vi. 
(1697)  141  To  shun  the  scrubbing  of  a  bearded  Kiss.  1749 
BERKELEY  Word  to  Wise  Wks.  III.  445  A  little  washing, 
scrubbing,  and  rubbing,  bestowed  on  their  persons  and  houses. 

t  3.  A  beating,  a  drubbing.    Obs. 

1813  SIR  R.  WILSON  Pri'v.  Diary  II.  485  Three  thousand 
French  horse,  .have  given  Scheublera  severe  scrubbing. 

t  Scru'bbing,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  SCRUB  v.z  + 
-ING2.]  Squalid,  beggarly. 

1603  DEKKER  Wonderf.  Yr.  Dj,  Hungry  Coffin-sellers, 
scrubbing  Bearers,  and  nastie  Graue-makers.  1622  MAS- 
SINGER  Virg.  Mart.  in.  Hi,  Nor  do  I  care  From  what  a 
lauish  hand  your  money  flies;  So  you  giue  none  away,  feed 
beggers..  .And  to  the  scrubbing  poore. 

Scrubbing-brush,  (skrc-birjbrej).  Also  7 
sorubing-brush.  [f.  SCRUBBING  vbl.  sb.']  A  brush 
with  hard  bristles  for  scrubbing  purposes. 

1681  GREW  Musxum  n.  §  i.  iv.  204  The  outward  Skin 
being  taken  off,  the  Fruit  looks  and  feels  like  a  round  Scrub- 
ing-Brush.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  i.  7  She  never 
would  lay  aside  the  Use  of  Brooms  and  scrubbing  Brushes. 

1893  BARING-GOULD  Cheap  Jack  Zita.  xxxiii,  A  w'oman  over 
her  soapsuds  and  scrubbing-brush. 

t  Scru'bbish,  a.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  SCRUB  a.  + 
-ISH  1.]     Like  a  '  scrub  ',  contemptible. 
ijgSSf  or/ing  Mag.  XI.  43  The  Dutch,  truckling,  scrubbish. 

Scrubby  (skro-bi),  a.i    [f.  SCRUB  sb.\  -t-  -Y.] 

1.  Stunted,  under-developed. 

1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Far.  xm.  xxxiv.  98  A  short  thicke 
planke  stood  on  a  scrubby  post  That  seru'd  them  for  a  boord 
to  drinke  and  eat.  1727  SWIFT  Baucis  tr  Phil,  177  The 
other  Tree  was  griev'd,  Grew  scrubby,  dy'd  a-top,  was 
stunted.  ITM  W.  PEARCF.  Agric.  Berks  55  Woods...  The 
scrubby  stuff  is  .  .  burnt  into  charcoal.  1860  WRAXALL  Life 
in  Sea  ii.  30  The  ground  is.  .covered  with  scrubby  lichens. 

2.  Covered  with  scrub  or  brushwood. 

1676  PETTY  Polit.  Anat.  Irel,  etc.  (1691)  115  About  two 
Millions  of  Rocky,  Boggy,  and  Scrubby  Pasture,  commonly 
call'd  Unprofitable.  1833  T.  BATMAN  in  A".  Cannixillis's 
New  World  (1859)  I.  373  The  country,  however,  proved 
too  scrubby  to  enable  the  dogs  to  have  a  fair  run. 

3.  Insignificant,  shabby,  paltry,  of  poorappearance. 
1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  v.  xii,  To  be  treated  like  a 

little  scrubby  apprentice?  1860  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III. 
35,  I  am  so  sorry  to  put  you  off  with  such  a  scrubby  letter. 

1894  MRS.  F.  I.LLIOT  Roman.  Gossip  \.  22  They  were  but 
a  very  scrubby  mixture  of  the  lowest  peasants. 

Scrubby  (skr»-bi),  a.2  [f.  SCRUB  j>.l  +  -Y.] 
Rough,  bristly. 

1856  LEVER  Martins  tifCro'M.  xl.  411  'Well,  I  should 
like  to  see  her  ',  drawled  out  Merl,  as  he  smoothed  down 
his  scrubby  mustachios. 

t  Scru'bly,  adv.  Obs.  rare—'1,  [f.  SCRUB  a.  + 
-LY  2.]  Meanly,  shabbily. 

1732  LD.  TvRA\vLYin5»a/«Kr/:^/i-5.(Hist.MSS.Comm.) 
I.  383  This  room  few  of  my  predecessors  made  use  of..; 
and  .such  of  them  as  did  furnish  it,  did  it  very  scrubly. 

t  Scru'by.  north.  Obs.  Also  6  scrubby,  6,  9 
scrubie,  7  scrobie,  sorooby.  [Perh.  a  meta- 
thetic  alteration  of  SCORBUTE  or  its  source.]  Scurvy. 
Also  i6th  c.  scruby  ill.  Comb.  Scruby-grass, 
scurvy-grass. 

.  1551  TURNER  Hertal  I  vj,  The  scuerbuch  whyche  is  called 
in  the  North  cuntre  the  scruby  ell  [1568  the  scrubby  ill,  or 
i.-  "fP.5'.'"!-  '597  GEKAKDE  Hert-al  n.  Ixxxii.  325  In 
tnghsh  it  is  called  Spoonewort,  Scrubie  grass,  and  Scuruie 
srasse.  1635  LAMONT  Diary  (Maitland  CI.)  87  This  year, 
Mr.  Jhone  Duncan..  died  of  the  Scrobie.  1676  Row  Conlti. 
blmrs  Autabiog.  App.  (1848)  593  Scruby,  gout,  and  gravel. 
1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words  61  Scrooly-grass. 

t  Scrud,  i:  Obs.  rare—1,    [Of  obscure  origin  : 
cf.  SCRUB  z>.]     (See  quot.) 
1483  Catlt.  Angl.  326/1  To  Scrud  (Scrvde  A\  ;  nti  to  rub. 
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Scrue,  obs.  form  of  SCREW  j/M  and  v. 

Scruff  (skrrf),  sb\  Forms:  i,  7-9  soruf,  5 
serofe,  6  scruffe,  Sc.  skrufe,  skruif(e,  skruiff, 
scruef,  6-8  seroof ,  7  soroofe,  sorooffe,  7-  scruff. 
[Metathetic  var.  of  SCURF  sb.l] 

1 1-  A  scabby  or  scaly  condition  of  the  skin ; 
=  SCURF  sl>  l  i.  Obs. 

[c  1000  Sax.  Lecchd.  I.  316  Wi3  scruf,  &  wi3  sceb.]     14. . 
Metr.  }  "oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  626  Glaira,  serofe  or  scalle. 
t  b.  A  scab.  Otis.  rare-1. 

iTiaLond.Gaz.  No.  4716/4  Stoln..,  a  black  Gelding.., 
with  a  large  Wart  or  Scruff  over  his  near  Eye. 

2.  = SCURF  rf.l  2. 

1526  Crete  Herballdx.  (1529)  K  ij  b,  Agaynst  the  scruffe  of 
the  heed  and  habundaunce  of  lyce.  1678  HOBBF.S  Decant. 
x.  124  Jumbling  them  together  make  them  rub  off  their 
scruf  from  one  another.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  tied. 
xxvii.  339  Where  there  was  a  copious  detachment  of  scruf. 

3.  A  thin  crust  or  coating.     Cf.  SCURF  jvM  4. 

1591  BRUCE  Serin.  T  2  b,  The  outwarde  scroofe,  suppose 
it  appeareth^to  be  whole,  where  the  inward  is  festered, 
auaileth  nothing,  bot  maketh  it  to  vndercoate  again.  1605 
Sc.  Acts  Will.  Ill  (t822)  IX.  452/2  Pulling  up.. Bent  Juni- 
per  and  broom  bushes  which  did  loose  and  break  the  surface 
and  scrooffe  of  the  saids  hills. 

4.  Applied  to  what  is  worthless  or  contemptible  ; 
refuse^litter;  -\-sfet.  base  money;  also  used  (like 
'  dross', '  muck')  as  a  contemptuous  term  for  money. 

1559  in  Knox  Hist.  Kef.  n.  Wks.  1846  I.  403  They  spair 
not  planelie  to  brek  dpun  and  convert  the  guid  and  stark 
money.. into  this  thair  corruptit  skruiff  and  baggage  of 
Hard-heidis  and  Non  Suntis.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems 
(S.  T.  S.)  i.  65  Thai  brocht  bair  bastardis,  \vl  be  skrufe  thai 
skraip  To  blande  bair  blude  w'  barrownis  be  ambitioun. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Scruff,  is  a  kinde  of  fuel,  which 
poor  people.. gather  up  at  ebbing  water,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Thames  about  London,  and  consists  of  Coal,  little  sticks 
of  Wood,  Cockle-shells,  and  the  like.  1768  Woman  of 
Honor  II.  103  The. .dirty  current.. carrying  away  with  it 
the  little  trifling  straw,  scruff,  and  bubbles  on  its  surface, 
t  b.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1673  Cal.  Treas.  Bks.  (1909)  IV.  404  As  to  the  importation 
of  whale  fins,  commonly  called  scrufTe,  which  you  conceive 
ought  to  pay  as  whalebone,  you  are  to  state  a  case. 

5.  Comb. :   Scruff-stone,  ?  rubble. 

1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  ii,  Old  Cop.  .had  jammed  the 
double  gates  in  under  the  scruff-stone  archway. 

Scruff  (skrof),  rf.2  Also  dial,  scruft.  [Cor- 
rupt form  of  SCUFF  sb.z,  assimilated  to  prec.]  The 
nape  of  the  neck. 

1790  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  2\  Scruff,  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  North.  1834  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxix,  He  would 
have  fallen  overboard,  if  I  hadn't  caught  him  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck.  1892  J.  K.  JEROME  in  Idler  June  498  We 
adopted  a  more  pressing  method,  and  coaxed  the  dog  out 
by  the  scruff  of  his  neck. 

transf.^  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna.  D.  xxix, '  John  Fry,  you 
big  villain  ! '  I  cried,  with  John  hanging  up  in  the  air  by 
the  scruff  of  his  neck-cloth. 

Scruff  (skj»f),  z/.l  Sc.  and  north.  Obs.  Also 
Sscruiff.  [f.  SCRUFF  j<5.l]  irons.  To  touch  slightly, 
graze  (see  Jam.  and  E.D.D.) ;  in  quots.yff.  to  treat 
superficially,  slur  over.  Hence  Scru'ffer. 

1658  in  J.  Campbell  Balmerino  (1899)  410  Calling  him 
[the  minister]  a  betrayer  of  sowles,  a  scruffer  of  Scriptures. 
1707  Klin.  AyrPrcslyt.  (MS.),  He  doth  often  change  his 
text,  and  doth  not  raise  many  heads  and  doth  not  prosecute 
such  as  he  names,  but  scruffs  them.  1713  Humble  Plead. 
Goodold.-way  92  Many  scandalous  practises  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  some  places,  tho  flagrant  and  notour,  little 
heeded,  and,  when  complained  of,  scruiffed  over  with  private 
accomodations.  172015.  ERSKINE  Wks.  (1871)  I.  91  Many 
there  are  who  scruff  over  the  duty  in  a  superficial  manner. 

Scruff  ( skrcf),  v. 2  [f.  SCRUFF  si: 2]  trans.  To 
seize  (a  person)  by  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

1885  H.  FINCH-HATTON  Advance  Australia  1 100,  I  once 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  '  scruffed  '  by  an  alligator. 

Scruffy  (skro-fi),  a.  [f.  SCRUFF  rf.i  +  -Y.] 
Scaly,  covered  with  scurf. 

1660  HOWELL  Parly  of  Beasts  76  The  Serpent  goes  to 
Fenell  when  he  would .  .cast  off  his  old  scruffy  skin  to  wear 
a  new  one.  1841  LEVKR  C.  O'Malley  xxx,  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  has  a  brown,  scruffy,  turf-like  face.  1885 
U.  S.  Cons.  Report  No.  Iviii.  150  (Cent.)  The  sheep  [in  South 
Africa]  becomes  scruffy  and  emaciated. 

Scruge,  obs.  form  of  SCOURGE  v. 

tScrU'ggle.f.  Obs.-"  [Cf.STRUGGLE,SoiiICGLE 
vbs.]  iittr.  To  contend,  struggle. 

1530  PALSGS.  707/2,  I  scruggell  with  one  to  gette  from 
hym,  or  by  cause  1  wyll  nat  obey  his  correction. 

Seruish,  Scruitore  :  see  SCREWISH,  SCRUTOIRE. 
Scrum  (skrom).    [Abbreviated  fcrm  of  SCRUM- 
MAGE.]  =  SCRIMMAGE  sb.  4. 

.888/W/ jl/atfC.  22  May  n/a  The  Englishmen  are  par- 
ticnlarly  weak  behind  the  '  scrum  ' 

Comb.  1896  Alllmtt'sSyst.  Mcd.  I.  652  The  impetigo  or 
scrum-pox  of  Rugby  football  players,  .seems  to  be  traced 
to  chafing  by  jerseys  infested  with  pyogenetic  cocci. 

Scrummage,  variant  of  SCRIMMAGE  sb. 

Scrnmp  (skr»mp).  dial.  [Cf.ScRIMPrt.  and  v.] 
Anything  withered  or  dried  up. 

1840  LADY  C.  BURY  Hist,  flirt  xxiii,  You  two  old  scrumps, 
suppose  you  sit  an  hour  in  the  pump-room.  (11887  JEF- 
fERlES  Field  f,  Hedgerma  (1892)  193  A  mouse  is  baked  in 
the  oven  to  a  scrump  '.then  pounded  to  powder. 

t  Scru-mple,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1,  [var.  form  of 
CRUMPLE;  see  Sen-  2.]  A  wrinkle,  crease. 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyling  isa  Fy  !  skolderit  skyn.  thow  art 
bot  skyre  and  skrumple. 


SCRUPLE. 

Scru'mple,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  the  sb.] 
irons.  To  crush,  fold,  wrinkle. 

ci$1$ Balfour's Practices  (1754)  188  Ane  chartour,  sasinc, 
or  uther  evident,  being  be  chance  brint,  singit  be  the  fire, 
scrumpillit,  or  the  seil  thairof  meltit  and  brokin.  1894  Moss 
Cheadlei-j-i  Her  rough  hair  was  scrumpled  into  a  chenille  net. 

Hence  Scru'mpled///.  a. 

1902  Longman's  Mag.  Sept.  441  A  scrumpled  face. 

Scrumptious  (skru-mpjas),  a.  colloq.  orvttlgar. 
[Prob.  identical  with  the  dial,  scrumptious  'mean, 
stingy,  close-fisted  ',  related  to  scrimption  small 
quantity,  f.  SCRIMP  v.  The  transition  to  sense  I 
below  is  not  impossible;  for  the  development  of 
sense  2  cf.  NICE  a.] 

1.  Fastidious,  hard  to  please.    1  U.  S.  only. 

1845  JUDD  Margaret  n.  vii.  (1874)  291,  I  don't  mean  to  be 
scrumptious  about  it,  Judge;  but  I  do  want  to  be  a  man, 
if  I .  .haven't  so  much  eddication  as  the  rest. 

2.  a.    U.  S.  Stylish,   handsome,     b.  Used  as  a 
vague  epithet  of  enthusiastic  praise  :  First   rate, 
'  glorious '. 

1836  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  r.  xxiii,  A  little  tidy  scrump- 
tious looking  slay.  1865  MEREDITH  R.  Fleming  xxxi,  Hang 
me,  if  ever  I  see_such  a  scrumptious  lot.  1901  F.  HUME 
Golden  Wang-ho  iv,  '  I  shan't  show  it  [the  picture]  to  any- 
one til!  it's  done..;  then  you'll  say  it  is  scrumptious  '. 

Scrunch,  (skrcnj),  sb.    [f.  SCRUNCH  ».] 

1.  The  noise  made  by  scrunching. 

1857  DUFFERIN  Lett.  High  Lat.  219  Leaning  forward  in 
expectation  of  the  scriincft  I  knew  must  come.  1892  '  VER- 
NON  LEE  '_  in  Contentp.  Re~'.  May  670  Its  snow  was  becom- 
ing less  crisp  (before  you  might  havealmost  heard  its  scrunch). 

2.  An  act  of  scrunching. 

1854  THACKERAY  Ncwcoincs  I.  297,  I  brought  rrry  heel 
well  down  on  his  little  varnished  toe  and  gave  it 


a  scrunch. 
CBBXCH  v.  and 


Scrunch,    (skrcnj),  v.     [Cf. 
SCR-  2.] 

1.  trans.  To  bite  with  a  crushing  noise,  =  CKUNCH 
v.  i. 

1825  JENNINGS  Ol>s.  Dial.  W.  Eng:  66  A  person  may  be 
said  to  scrunch  an  apple  or  a  biscuit,  if  in  eating  it  he  made 
a  noise.  1838  SOUTIIEY  Doctor  cxliv.  (1848)  366  This  horse 
would  eat  oysters  with  great  delight,  scrunching  them  shells 
and  all  between  his  teeth. 

2.  To  crush,  tread  crushingly  upon  ;   also,    to 
squeeze  into  small  compass;  =  CRUNCH  v.  2. 

1861  SALA  Dutch  Pictures  viii.  in  An  old  lady.,  scrunches 
the  boots  of  her  opposite  neighbours.  1880  Print.  Trades 
Jrnl.  xxx.  33  Paper  as  everyone  knows,  burns  well  when 
scrunched  up.  1895  SYMONDS  in  Life  I.  iii.  71,  I  scrunched 
the  muddy  gravel,  beneath  the  boughs  of  budding  trees. 

b.  refl.  To  squeeze  oneself  into  compact  shape. 
Cf.  SCRINCH,  SCRINGE  vbs. 

i8_44  KINGLAKE  Eo'then  (1845)  265  Now  belaying,  and  row 
letting  go— now  scrunching  himself  down  into  mere  ballast. 
1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II.  566/1  The  first  night  I 
slept  out.. I.  .scruntched  [sic]  myself  into  a  doorway,  and 
the  policeman  passed  by.. without  seeing  me. 

3.  intr.  To  produce  a  sound  of  being  crushed. 
1844  W.  BARNES  Dorset  Poems,  Lydlinch  Bells  6  When 

vrozen  grass,  as  white's  a  sheet,  Did  scrunchy  sharp  below 
our  veet.  1851  MAYHEW  Lend.  Labour  I.  403/1,  I  could 
hear  the  stones  scrunch  under  his  feet. 

Hence  Scrunched,  Scru'nehmg///.  adjs. 

1835-7  DICKENS  Sit.  Boz,  Last  Cat-driver,  He  had  com- 
promised with  the  parents  of  three  scrunched  children,  and 
just  '  worked  out '  his  fine  for  knocking  down  an  old  lady. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  189  But  after  some  alarm- 
ing scrunching  sounds,  and  creaks  from  the  canoe,  we  were 
shot  ignominiously  out  down  river. 

Scrunt  (skrzmt).  Sc.  Anything  stunted  or  worn 
out,  esp.  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  115  And  no  redres 
that  ?e  will  mak  thairfoir,  Nocht  worth  ane  scrunt  of  all  that 
to  restoir.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  vii.  75  In  the  midst  of 
the  bit  scrnnts  of  birks  and.  .thorns. 

Scrupilous'e,  obs.  forms  of  SCRUPULOUS. 

Scruple  (skrzj-p'l),  sb^  Also  6-7  scrupul,  6-8 
scrupule ;  and  see  SCRIPLE,  SCRIPTULE.  [ad.  L. 
scnlpttltts,  more  freq.  scrfipulum  (also  scripuhtm, 
scriphim,  scnptitlum,  scriptluin,  whence  SCRIPLE, 
SCRIPTULE),  commonly  regarded  as  identical  with 
scrtlpulus  SCRUPLE  sb2,  the  sense  '  small  weight  or 
measure '  being  supposed  to  be  developed  from 
the  etymological  sense  'small  pebble*. 

The  assumed  sense-development  presents  no  difficulty,  but 
the  relation  between  the  forms  with  ii  and  those  with  i  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  some  scholars  dispute 
the  identity  of  the  word. 

Cf.  F.  scrupnle  (isth  c.),  Sp.  escrupvlo^  Pg.  escrupolo.  It. 
scritpolo,  scrittolo  (:— L.  serif  tv htm},  G.  skrapel.} 

A  small  unit  of  weight  or  measurement. 

1.  A  unit  of  weight  =  20  grains,  ^  drachm,  fa  oz. 
Apothecaries'  weight.  Denoted  by  the  character  9- 

(1382-  :  see  SCRIPLE.]  1564-78  BULLEYN  Dial,  agsl  Pest. 
(1888)  42  Take  Theriaca..ij  Scruples.,;  bole  Amoniacke, 
prepared,  half  a  Scruple.  1390  BARROUGH  Physick  (1596) 
A  viij  b,  A  Scruple  is  twentie  barley  comes.  1632  M  ASSINCER 
Emperor  East  iv.  iv,  With  some  few  scruples  of  sassa-fras 
and  Guacum.  1710  P.  BLAIR  Misc.  Obseru,  (1718)  63  It 
weighed  betwixt  a  Scruple  and  half  a  Dram.  1843  T.  WAT- 
SON Lect.  Physic  I.  xxxix.  700  It  consists  of  the  iodide  of 
mercury,  mixed  with  lard,  in  the  proportion  of  two  scruples 
to  the  ounce. 

attrio.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  647  He  was 
ordered  scruple  doses  of  salicylate  of  ammonia. 

U  b.  Alleged  values  of  doubtful  authority. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Scruple  (scriplulum\  is  of  Troy 
weight  seven  grains  and  an  half.  1688  HOLME  Armoury 
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SCRUPLE. 

in.  339/1  A  scruple  is  14  graines.      1728  CHAMBERS  CycL 
s.  v.,  Among  Goldsmiths,  the  Scruple  is  24  Grains. 

2.  One-sixtieth  of  a  degree  ;  a  minute  of  arc. 

First)  second^  third  scruple,  the  first,  second,  third  power 
of  one-sixtieth.  Cf.  MINUTE  j/'.1,  etymological  note. 

1610  HOLLAND  Canuiefis  Brit.  i.  205  The  latitude  fiftie 
degrees,  and  fortie  scruples  or  minutes.  I  bid.  474  Two  and 
fiftie  degrees  and  fortie  scrupuls  from  the  Aequator.  1655 
FULLER  Hist,  Camb.  16  Northampton  lying  within  twenty 
nine  scruples  of  the  same  degree  of  longitude  with  Oxford. 
1700-29  V.  MANDEY  *Vy* /.  Math.*  A  rith.  75  A  Degree  is  sub- 
divided into  Minutes,  or  First  Scruples,  60'.  A  First  Scruple, 
into  Seconds,  60".  Seconds,  into  Thirds,  and  so  on. 
t  b.  Astr.  in  special  collocations  (see  quots.). 

In  some  mod.  Diets,  scruple  is  said  to  be  synonymous  with 
DIGIT  4,  but  this  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  inference  from 
statements  like  that  in  quot.  1728. 

1633  H.  GELLI  BRAND  App.  Longitude  in  T.  James  Voy, 
R  2,  The  middle  motion  of  the  i)  Center... The  Prostha- 
phxresis  of  the  Center  add. .  .The  Proportional  Scruples. — 1. 
1658  GADBURY  Doctr.  Nativities  n.  229  Then . .  take  out  the 
Scruples  of  proportion,  and  reserve  them  until  anon.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Scruples  eclipsed  are  that  Part  of  the 
Moon's  Diameter  which  enters  the  Shadow,  expressed  in 
the  same  Measure  wherein  the  apparent  Diameter  of  the 
Moon  is  expressed.  See  Digit.  Ibid.)  Scruples  of  Immer- 
sion, or  Incidence,  are  on  Arch  of  the  Moon  s  Orbit,  which 
her  Centre  describes  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Eclipse,  to 
the  Time  when  its  Centre  falls  into  the  Shadow — Scruples 
of  Emersion,  are  an  Arch  of  the  Moon's  Orbit,  which  her 
Centre  describes  in  the  Time  from  the  first  Emersion  of  the 
Moon's  Limb,  to  the  End  of  the  Eclipse. 

f  3.  As  a  unit  of  time.  a.  Scruple  of  an  hour  : 
the  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour,  a  minute :  more  fully 
first  scruple,  the  successive  smaller  fractions  of  the 
sexagesimal  scale  being  called  second  scruple  (  =  our 
'second'),  third,  fourth,  fifth,  etc.  scruple,  b. 
Similarly,  the  day  of  24  hours  was  divided  sexa- 
gesimally  into _/?;•#,  second^  etc.  scruples,  the  'first 
scruple  '  being  =  24  minutes,  c.  In  Rabbinical 
chronology,  the  io8oth  part  of  an  hour,  equal  to 
i-i8th  of  a  minute  (  =  late  Heb.  pn  %ehq\  the 
attribution  of  this  measure  to  the  Arabs  is  a  mis- 
take). Obs. 

a.  1603  HEYDON  Dtf,  Judic.  Astro!,  iv.  143,  I  haue  a 
plumbe  \vatche..and  this,  with  one  motion  giueth   me  so 
perfectly,  both  the  minute  and  second  scruple  of  time,  that 
hauing  obserued  [etc.].     1631  QUARLES  Samson  Med.  xxi. 
128  How  can  it  be  expected,  we  have  power  To  hold  out 
Seige,  one  scruple  of  an  bower.     1640-72  WILKINS  Disc. 
New  Planet  it.  (1684)  124  If  a  Man,  leaping  up  in  a  Ship, 
may  abide  in  the  Air  one  second  scruple  of  an  hour,    c  1653 
T.  WHALLKY  in  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686)  603  [A  computation 
expressed  in  sexagesimals  of  an  hour  is  referred  to  as  being] 
in  hourly  scruples. 

b.  1709-29  V.  MANDEY  Syst.  Maih.t  Arith.  77  Astrono- 
mically, a  Day  is  divided  as  an  Integer,  into  first  Scruples 
60'.     A  Prime  or  first  Scruple  into  60",  and  so  on. 

C.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  Chaldee  Scrupule  is 
1/1080  Part  of  an  Hour;  railed,  by  the  Hebrews,  Helakim. 
These  Scruples  are  much  used  by  the  Jews,  Arabs,  and 
other  Eastern  People.  1788  MARSDEN  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXV1II.  419  The  lunar  month,  .according  to  the  com- 
putation of  the  Arabian  Astronomers,  consists  of  29  days, 
12  hours,  and  792  scruples  or  parts  in  1080. 

t  4.  A  Roman  land-measure  of  ten  feet  square, 
being  the  24th  part  of  an  ztncia  and  288th  of  a 
jugerum.  Obs. 

1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  114  A  Scruple  of  an  Arpent  is 
1/48  of  an  Arpent  or  10  Feet  Square  every  way. 

5.  One-twelfth  of  an  inch  ;  a  line.  Also,  one- 
tenth  of  a  geometrical  inch.  (Cent.  Did.} 

1802  H.  MARTIN  Helen  ofClenross  III,  This  to  me,  who 
never  leave  one  scruple  of  an  inch  of  my  paper  unadorned 
by  my  literary  genius. 

0-  fis-  A  verv  small  quantity  or  amount ;  a  very 
small  part  or  portion. 

1574  HELLOWES  Gitenara's  Fam.  Ep.  (1577)  77  There  is 
no  loue  in  this  worlde  so  perfecte,  as  that  whiche  holdeth  no 
scruple  of  interest.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  Af.  i.  i.  38  Na- 
ture neuer  lends  The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence  But 
[etc.].  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  54  Look  into  Italy  and 
Spain,  whether  those  places  be  one  scruple  the  better. 
a  1680  BUTLER  Rtm.  (1759)  I.  in  Each  Word  and  Syllable 
brought  to  the  Scale,  And  valu'd  to  a  Scruple  in  the  Sale. 
1830  GALT  Lawrie  T.  u.  i,  In  the  choice  of  a  second  wife, 
one  scruple  of  prudence  is  worth  a  pound  of  passion. 

Scruple  (skrw-p'l),  sb?  Also  6  scrupule, 
(ecrupple,  scropple).  [ad.  F.  scrupule  (i4th  c.), 
ad.  L.  scrupulus,  lit.  a  pebble  (recorded  only  in 
late  L.)t  fig.  a  cause  of  uneasiness,  scruple,  dim.  of 
scruptis  rough  or  hard  pebble,  used  fig.  by  Cicero 
for  a  cause  of  uneasiness  or  anxiety. 

Cf.  F.  scrupule  (Mth  c.),  Sp.  escrupulo,  Pg.  escrupitlo, 
It.  scrufiolO)  G.  skrupel.\ 

L  A  thought  or  circumstance  that  troubles  the 
mind  or  conscience ;  a  doubt,  uncertainty  or  hesita- 
tion in  regard  to  right  and  wrong,  duty,  propriety, 
etc. ;  esp.  one  which  is  regarded  as  over-refined  or 
over-nice,  or  which  causes  a  man  to  hesitate  where 
others  would  be  bolder  to  act.  Often,  scruple  of 
conscience. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  63  b,  He  wyll.  .lette  the 
. .  symple  persone  from  the  performynge  of  his  dutyes . . ,  by 
the  reason  of.  .feares  and  scruples,  f  1534  MORE  WKS.  1435/1 
Though  men.. say  it  is  no  consience  but  a  foolish  scruple. 
a  1548  HALL  Citron.^  Hen.  VIII  179  The  kyng  of  England 
.  .was  in  a  great  scruple  of  his  conscience  and  not  quiet  in 
his  mynde.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  iv.  40  (2nd  Qo.)  Some 
crauen  scruple  Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  th'euent.  1660 
J  KR,  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  \.  vi.  Rule  i,  A  Scruple  is  a  great 
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trouble  of  mind  proceeding  from  a  little  motive.     1692  R. 


1788  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  xlix.  V.  90  The  scruples  of  reason, 
or  piety,  were  silenced  by  the  strong  evidence  of  visions  and 
miracles.  1854  FABER  Growth  in  Holiness  xvii.  (1872)  317 
A  scruple  is.  .avain  fear  of  sin  where  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  for  suspecting  sin.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  ii.  34 
They  had  to  deal  with  enemies  who  were  ti  jubled  with  few 
scruples. 

b.  in  generalized  sense.     (Sometimes  =  scrupul- 
osity.) 

1547-8  Ordre  pfCommvnwn  7  To  the  satisfaccion  of  his 
mynde,  and  auoydyng  of  all  scruple  and  doubtfulnes.  1660 
JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dulnt.  i.  vi.  Rule  2  §  i  This  is  a  right 
course  in  the  matter  of  scruple ;  proceed  to  action.  1689 
EVELYN  Diary  21  Feb.,  The  Abp.  of  Canterbury  and  some 
of  the  rest,  on  scruple  of  conscience,  .enter'd  their  Protests 
and  hung  off.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  •$•  F.  xlix.  V.  90  At  first, 
the  experiment  was  made  with  caution  and  scruple.  1848 
BARONESS  BUNSEN  in  Hare  Li/e  (1879)  II.  iii.  114  He  ex- 
presses  much  concern  and  scruple  about  the  trouble  he 
occasions.  1873  BLACKMORE  RIaid  offiker  vi,  Just  as  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  lift  up  the  latch,  and  to  walk  in  freely, 
as  1  would  have  done  in  most  other  houses,  but  stood  on 
scruple  with  Evan  Thomas. 

c.  Plir.  Without  scruple. 

1526  TINDALE  Acts  x.  29  Therfore  cam  I  unto  you  with 
oulen  scruple  [orig.  avavrtppiriiK].  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W". 
v.  v.  157.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  fjr  F.  xlix.  V.  08  The  Jewish 
king,  who  had  broken  without  scruple  the  brazen  serpent. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Enff.  ii.  I.  186  Attacked  by  the  civil 
power,  they  without  sciuple  repelled  force  by  force. 

d.  Phr.    To  have  scruples  ;   to  have  little,  no 
scruple,  etc.     Const,  about  (a  matter),  in  (doing 
something). 


of  Conscience  in  paying  Tythes.  1828  MACAULAY  Ess., 
I/allatn's  Const.  Hist.  (1897)  So  A  man  without  truth  or 
humanity  may  have  some  strange  scruples  about  a  trifle. 
1850  J.  W.  CBOKER  in  C.  Papers  14  June  (1884)  I.  i.  18  If 
you  have  the  slightest  [objection],  pray  have  no  scruple  in 
leaving  my  curiosity  ungratified.  1865  KINGSI.EY  Hfreiu. 
viii,  [They]  had  little  scruple  in  applying  to  a  witch. 

e.  To  make  scruple  (also  a,  no,  etc.  sa-up/e)  :  to 
entertain  or  raise  a  scruple  or  doubt ;  to  hesitate, 
be  reluctant,  esp.  on  conscientious  grounds.  Const, 
infin. ;  also  with  of  (at,  i«)  =  to  stick  at,  hesitate 
to  do  or  allow,  etc.  1  Obs.  (Cf.  f.faire  scrupule, 
with  similar  constructions.) 

1589  NASHE  Pasf]jtill $•  RIarf.  B  j,  They  presume  to  make 
a  shrewde  scruple  of  their  obedience.  1591  SAVILE  Tacitus, 
Hist.  I.  Ixxxix.  51  Making  a  scruple  that  the  holy  shields 
called  Ancilia  were  as  yet  not  layed  up  againe.  1603  B. 
JONSON  Sejanus  IV.  v.  (1605)  I  4  b,  Lac.  But  is  that  true,  it 
tis  prohibited  To  sacrifice  vnto  him!  Ter.  Somesuch  thing 
Ca;sar  makes  scruple  of,  but  forbids  it  not.  1605  BACON  Adv. 
Learn,  n.  xxiii.  §  36  Cssar.  .made  no  scruple  to  professe 
that  hee  had  rather  bee  first  in  a  village,  then  second  at 
Rome.  1639  N.  N.  tr.  Du  Bosq's  Compl.  Woman  I.  57  The 
superstitious  make  more  scruple  of  ajittle  sinne  then  of  a 
great.  1669-70  MARVELL  Corr.  cxxxii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
298  One  of  those  who  thinke  it  the  greatest  point  of  wisdome 
to  make  the  most  scruples.  1721  DE  FOE  Mull  Flanders 
(1840)  210,  I  made  no  scruple  at  taking  these  goods.  1845 
FORD  Handbk.  Spain  \.  14  Small  scruple  is  made  by  the 
authorities  in  opening  private  letters. 

•)•  2.  A  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to  a  matter  of 
fact  or  allegation;  an  intellectual  difficulty,  per- 
plexity, or  objection.  Beyond  a  scruple,  beyond 
doubt  or  cavil.  Obs. 

The  phrase '  scruple  of  suspition '  (quot.  1534)  perh.  contains 
an  etymologizing  reference  to  SCRUPLE  si.'  6.  Cf.  '  un  seul 
scrupule  de  double',  i6th  c.  in  Liltre. 

1534  MORE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  II.  49  In  cny  parte 
of  all  which  my  dealing,  whither  eny  other  man  may  per- 
adventure  put  eny  dowt,  or  move  eny  sciuple  of  suspition. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  11.644  For  auoyding  of  which  scruple 
and  ambiguity:  Edmund  Erie  of  Marche..made  his  tytle 
and  righteous  clayme.  1597  MOKLEY  Inlrod.  Mus.  16  In 
the  Table  there  is  no  difficultie.  .yet,  to  take  away  all 
scruple,  I  will  shew  you  the  vse  of  it.  1662  STILLINGFL. 
Orif.  Sacrx  I.  v.  §  2  The  only  scruple  is  whether  it  was 
used  in  their  sacred  accounts  or  no.  a  1718  PENN  Innocency 
•uiith  of  en  Face  Wks.  1726  I.  267,  I  hope  my  Innocency  will 
appear  beyond  a  Scruple.  1715  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  22  Our  captain.. raised  several  scruples  about  the 
latitude  which  we  should  keep  in  such  a  voyage.  1741 
HARRIS  Three  Treat.  III.  I.  (1765)  140  A  Subject,  where  one's 
own  Interest  appeared  concerned  so  nearly  would  well 
justify  every  Scruple,  and  even  the  severest  Inquiry. 

t  b.  Disbelief  or  doubt  of.  To  have  or  make 
scruple  of:  to  hesitate  to  believe  or  admit.  Also 
rarely  with  how  and  clause.  Obs. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii.  149  But  how  I  should  bee 
your  Patient,  to  follow  your  prescriptions,  the  wise  may 
make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or  indeede,  a  scruple  it  selfe. 
1611  —  Cymli.  v.  v.  182  Whereat,  I  wretch  Made  scruple  of 
his  praise.  (11628  PRESTON  New  Cmit.  (1634)  116  When 
there  is  no  scruple  in  our  hearts  of  Gods  love  towards  us. 
1662  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  12  That  Letters,  and  consequently 
Sculpture,  was  long  before  the  Flood,  we  make  no  scruple 
of.  1666-7  MARVELL  Corr.  Ixix.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  210  If 
you  find  any  thing  perplext  in  it,  I  shall,  .resolve  any 
scruple  that  you  may  have  of  its  exposition.  1672  VILLIERS 
(Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  I.  ( Arb.)  33  If  you  make  the  least 
scruple  of  the  efficacie  of  these  my  Rules,  do  but  come  to 
the  Play-house,  and  you  shall  judge  of  'em  by  the  effects. 

fo.  Without  scruple  :  without  doubt  or  question, 
doubtless.  (Used  to  qualify  an  assertion.)  Obs. 

i6«  SELDEN  illmlr.  Drayton's  Poly-alt,  xi.  189  As  is, 


SCRUPLE. 

without  scruple,  apparant  in  the  date  of  the  synod.     1690 
CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1698)  49  The  same  house  to  be  sold., 
would  have  yielded  without  scruple  1000  or  r2oo  I. 
Ifd.  A  suspicion  (/(something),  rare-1. 

1597  SIR  R.  CECIL  in  Ellis  Orig.   Lett.  Ser.  I.   III.  42 
Wherein  that  you  may  see  the  poore  unfortunate  Secretarie 
will  leave  no  scrupule  in  you  of  lack  of  industry,  to  yeald 
you  all  satisfaction.. I  have  thought  good  to  [etc.]. 
fe.   A  quibble,  fine  distinction.  Obs. 

1709  FELTON  Diss.  Classics  (1718)  43  If  there  is  any  Thing 
else  Commentators  concern  themselves  about,  it  is  Property 
of  Expression,  or  rather  some  Verbal  Niceties,  and  Gram- 
matical Scruples. 

3.  Comb.,  as  f  scruple-drawer  (applied  to  a  con- 
fessor), -monger;  scruple-selling ppl.  a. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Laconics  Wks.  1711  IV.  19  The  late 
Ordinary  of  Newgate,  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  "Scruple-drawers  of  his  Time.  1675  WALTON  Hooker 
in  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Kicg.  (1818)  IV.  223  There  were  also  many 
of  these  *Scruplemongers  that  pretended  a  tenderness  of 
conscience,  refusing  to  take  an  oath  before  a  lawful  magis- 
trate. 01704  T.  BROWN  Reas.  0ar7:s  Wks.  1711  IV.  91  b, 
Printed  by  one  of  those  Godly  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Scandal, 
those  "Scruple-selling  Vermin  of  the  Poultry. 

Scruple  (skrrJ'p'l),  v.  Also  7  scrupule, 
scroople.  [f.  the  sb.  Cf.  OF.  (i5th  c.)  scrupuler 
'  examiner  scrupuleusement '  (Godefroy).J 

1.  trans.  To  have  or  make  scruples  about;  to 
demur  to,  take  exception  to,  question  the  propriety 
or  expediency  of  (something  done  or  to  be  done) ; 
to  hesitate  or  stick  at  (doing  something).  ?  Obs. 

1627  W.  SCLATER  Exf.  2  Tkess.  (1629)  175  Was  euer  a 
Papist  knowne  to  scruple  this  sinne?  Not  to  extenuate  it  as 
veniall?  1691  LOCKE  yd  Let.  Toleration  iii.  Wks.  1714  II. 
347  Perhaps  it  is  because  he  scruples  the  Cross  in  Baptism. 
1721  DE  FOE  Klein.  Cavalier  (1840)  302  Let  no  man  scruple 
my  honouiable  mention  of  this  noble  enemy.  1748  CHESTERF. 
Lett.  II.  cxlv.  18  He  scrupled  no  means  to  obtain  his 
ends.  1837  HALLAM  Lit.  Europe  in.  iii.  §  86  note,  It  seems 
reasonable  not  to  scruple  the  use  of  a  word  so  convenient. 

f2.  To  doubt,  question,  hesitate  to  believe  (a 
fact,  allegation,  etc.) ;  to  question  the  truth,  good- 
ness, or  genuineness  of.  Obs. 

1640  D.  CAWDREY  Three  Serm.  (1641)  13  The  Truth  of  this 
Grant  may  well  be  scrupled.  1660  tr.  A myra Iritis'  Treat, 
cone.  Relif.  in.  viii.  474  The  Doctrine  of  a  Third  [Person] 
ought  not  to  be  scrupul'd.  1752  J.  GILL  Trinity  iv.  75 
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were"  there."  1846  \v!  H.  MILL  Five  Serm.  (1848)  142  The 
charge  of  ignorance  of  the  Gospel  is  often  made  against 
those  who  scruple  statements  resembling.. this. 

f  b.  with  obj.  a  sentence  introduced  by  that  or 
whether.  Obs. 

1642  Collect.  Rights  ff  Priv.  Parlt.  9  They  at  the  first 
scrupuled,  whether  or  no  they  might  take  up  armes  for  their 
own  defence  against  that  cruell  arrest.  1631  BIGGS  New 
Disp.  ^275  It  is  not  to  be  scrupled  that  the  omnipotent  and 
wise  Creator  saw  and  judged  all  things  that  he  had  made  to 
be  good.  1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Lfnv  C.  Warres  7  They 
were  of  invincible  spirits  to  undergo  all  manner  of ..  dangers, 
whereby  it  was  scrupled  by  the  rest  of  the  World,  Whether 
they  were  more  greedy  of  Honour  or  Wealth  ? 

f  3.  causative.  To  excite  scruples  in  (a  person), 
to  cause  to  feel  scruples.  Obs. 

1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prat.  I.  vi.  §  72.  380  But  all  of 
them,  .fear  the  event  of  such  a  tryall  [of  their  religion]  that 
they  may  be  scrupled  and  staggered  and  disquieted  by  it. 


weaker  amongst  us.  1689  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  255  If  he 
had  anything  that  scrupled  him  in  matter  of  Law. 

4.  intr.  To  entertain  or  raise  scruples ;  to  hesi- 
tate, demur,  f  doubt.  Chiefly  to  scruple  at  (also  in 
indirect  passive).  Now  rare. 

1639  SALTMARSHE  Pract.  Policy  l«o  When  you  are  to  be 


ChardMl  Tra-j.  Persia  63  Although  M.  de  Nointel  scrupl  d 
at  first,  yet  he  consented  at  length.  1708  Misc.  Citriosa  III. 
407  Whilst  I  was  scrupling  at  this  Relation,  they  brought 
me  Gallasius  his  Commentary  upon  Exodus.  1824  SOUTHEY 
Sir  T.  More  (1831)  I.  26  The  sovereigns.. who  scrupled  at 
no  means  for  securing  themselves  on  the  throne.  1861 
BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1873)  II.  viii.  481  His  love  for  the  Church 
was  a  passion  and  he  scrupled  at  nothing  which  could 
advance  its  interests. 

b.  quasi- reft,  with  complement:  To  allow  one  s 
scruples  to  drive  one  out  of. 

1786  J.  NEWTON  in  J.  Bull  Mem.  W.  Bull  (1864)  163  Mr. 
R.  of  Birmingham  has  indeed  had  some  sceptical  qualms 
about  his  situation  in  the  Church,  and  some  thoughts  of 
seceding  or  dissenting  from  us. ..I  shall  be  sorry  if  he 
scruples  himself  out  of  a  sphere  of  usefulness. 

6.  Const,  inf.:  To  hesitate  or  be  reluctant  (to 
do  something),  esp.  on  conscientious  grounds,  or 
out  of  regard  for  what  is  fit  and  proper.  (The 
current  use.) 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  357  Fathers  not 
scrupling  to  make  their  own  children  victims.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  ix.  997  He  scrupl'd  not  to  eat  Against  his  better 
knowledge.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thn-lnot's  Trav.  n.  119 
The  Muletors  scrupuled  to  let  us  have  Mules  to  Ride  on. 
1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxxv.  279  The  lords  for  some 
time  scrupled  to  pass  this  clause.  1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom. 
Emp.  x.  (1875)  164  The  Pope  did  not  scruple  to  preach  a 
crusade  against  the  Emperor  himself  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr. 
Catullus  _p.  xix,  Nor  have  J  scrupled  to  forsake  the  ancient 
quantity  in  proper  names. 

Hence   Scru-pled  ///.  a.,  questioned,  made  an 


SCRUPLELESS. 

object  of  scruple.  Scrtrpling1  vbL  sl>.  and  ppl.  a. 
1641  V indie.  Smectymnuus  36  Unable  to  give  solid  satis- 
faction to  a  scrupling  conscience.  1665  WITHER  Lord's 
Prayer  127  Therefore  the  scrupling  at  this  conditional 
Petition  is  causless.  1670  BAXTER  Cure  Ch.  Dh>,  381  Let 
all  Rulers  multiply  unnecessary  scrupled  impositions  in 
their  own  dominions.  1696  WHISTON  Theory  of  Earth  11. 
151  One  of  the  most  scrupled  and  exceptionable  Points  of 
his  Narration,  that  of  the  Universal  Deluge.  1818  scrupling 
[see  RAP  v.1  3  c1.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xv. 
173  The  bill  of  comprehension  proposed  to  parliament  went 
no  farther  than  to  leave  a  few  scrupled  ceremonies  at  dis- 
cretion. 1894  Athcn&um  24  Nov.  708/3  [He]  scorned  the 
constraint  which  prevents  a  scrupling  dullard  from  describ- 
ing what  he  never  saw. 

Scru'pleless,  a.  rare"1,  [f.  SCRUPLE  sb.+ 
-LESS.]  Having  no  scruples,  unscrupulous. 

1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xliy,  Your  Grace's  swordsmen  have 
had  ill-luck  of  late;  and  it  is  hard,  since  you  always  choose 
the  best  hands,  and  such  scrupleless  knaves  too. 

t  Scru'pleness.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  scrupule- 
nes,  6  scrupulnes.  [irreg.  f.  SCRUPLE  sb.  + 
-NESS.]  Scrupulousness. 

1489  CAXTON  fr'aytes  of  Armes  iv.  i.  230  To  take  awaye  all 
scrupulenes.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xix.  165,  1  exort  sou. .to 
put  al  cerimonial  scrupulnes  furtht  of  ?our  hart  is.  1573-80 
TUSSER  Hnsb.  (1878)  69  (heading}  Against  fantasticall 
scruplenes.  1647  HEXHAM  r,  Scruplenesse  of  conscience. 

Scrupler  (skr£*f>lai).  ff.  SCRUPLE  V.  +  -ERI.] 
One  who  scruples,  one  who  has  scruples. 

Applied  spec,  to  the  Scots  divines  who  objected  to  take  the 
Abjuration  Oath  in  1712. 

1631  BP.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  295  Away  then  with 
those  nice  scruplers.  1650  J.  DURY  Just  Re-proposah  20 
To  satisfie  scruplers,  all  their  scruples  must  be  first  known. 
1712  T.  BOSTON  Ace.  Life  (1908)  191  There  the  lawfulness 
of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  was  debated  pro  and  con,.. be- 
twixt the  scruplers  and  the  clear  brethren.  1843  Wodrmus 
Corr.  II.  401  Warden.. refused  to  swear  the  Abjuration 
Oath,  even  after  the  change  of  its  form  in  1719,  which  induced 
the  greater  number  of  scruplers  to  take  it. 

Scru  plesome,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  SCRUPLE  sb.  + 
-SOME.]  Inclined  to  be  scrupulous. 

f  1800  MAR.  EDGF.WORTH  Let.  in  Emily  Lawless  Mem. 
(1904)  95  It  was  raining  very  hard,  and  Pat  in  his  yellow 
waistcoat,  which  you  know  he  is  scruplesome  about  wetting. 

t  Scrupose,".  Obs.   [a&.I*scr&posuj,i.scrup- 

us  rough  or  sharp  stone :  see  -OSE.]    Rough,  jagged. 
X753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Corallinat  The  feathered, 


scrupose  coralline. 


t  Scnrpular,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  scriipu- 
lar-is  (scrlp-\  f.  scrupul-itm  SCRUPLE  sb^\  Of  or 
amounting  to  a  scruple  in  weight. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Scrupular^  of  or  belonging  to  a 
scruple,  small.  1771  RAPER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  492  The 
latter  coins  of  this  scrupular  standard  are  like  the  Denarii  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  struck. 

Scrupule,  obs.  f.  SCRUPLE  sbs.  and  v. 

Scrupulist  (skrw-pirflist).  [f.  L.  scrnpul-us 
SCRUPLE  J&&  +  -HRF.]  One  who  has  scruples  or 
raises  difficulties. 

1681  _R.  L'EsTRANCE  Casuist  Uncos* d  5  The  Rebells 
assaulting  of  their  Sovereign.. might  have  given  your 
Scrupulists  as  hard  thoughts  of  the  Faction  that  did  it.  1711 
SIIAHTF.SB.  Charac,  Misc.  n.  iii.  (1737)  III.  109  These  are  the 
Scepticks  or  Scrupulists,  against  whom  there  is  such  a 
Clamour  rais'd.  1863  Times  14  Oct.  8/4  Foolish  scrupulists, 
who  in  a  matter  of  life  and  honour  would  not  use  their  only 
weapons  of  defence  because  carved  with  objectionable  figures. 

t  ScrU'pulize,  »•  Obs.  [formed  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
a.  trans.  To  scruple  at.  b.  intr.  To  make  scruples. 

1625  UP.  MOUSTAGU  App.  Cxsar  244  If  in  this,  why  not  in 
other  Articles  that  eyther  are  or  may  be  so  scrupulized. .? 
1642  FEATLY  Vertnmnns  126,  I  admire  that  any  man  hath 
so  long  scrupulized  to  the  losse  of  himselfe  and  fortunes. 
1678  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Seneca's  Mor.  i.  xii.  (1696)  49  Whenso- 
ever my  duty  calls  me,  'tis  my  part  to  attend,  without 
Scrupulizing  upon  Forms,  or  Difficulties. 

Scrupulosity  (skrfipittlfifti).  [a.  F.  scrupul- 
osite  (i4th  c.  in  Littre)  or  ad.  L.  scriipulositat-em^ 
i.  scrupu!os-us  SCRUPULOUS  :  see  -ITY.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  scrupulous  (see 
the  adj.). 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  66  Our  lorde  for  his 
tender  mercy  preserue  all  those  that  entendeth  this  holy 
tourney  of  perfeccyon  from,  .scrupulosite  and  pusillanimite 
of  spiryte.  1654  EVELYN  Diary  12  July,  Thence  we  went  to 
New  College,  where  the  Chapel  was  in  its  ancient  garb, 
notwithstanding  the  scrupulositie  of  the  times.  1690  STIL- 
LINGFL. Scrm,  xxxv.  Wks.  I.  558  Avoid  a  needless  Scrupu- 
losity of  Conscience,  as  a  thing  which  keeps  our  Minds 
always  uneasie.  1759  JOHNSON  Rasselas  xxvi,  Age  looks 
with  anger  on  the  temerity  of  youth,  and  youth  with  con- 
temptt  on  the  scrupulosity  of  age.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
kng.  ii.  I.  273  It  would  have  been  thought  strange  scrupu- 
losity in  him  to  quit  his  post,  because  his  advice  as  to 
matters  not  strictly  within  his  own  department  was  not 
taken  by  his  master.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Suck  5  When 
I  was  a  lad  I  danced  a  hornpipe  with  arduous  scrupulosity. 
b.  An  instance  of  this  ;  f  a  scruple. 

rti56j  G.  CAVENDISH  Wolsey  (1893)  123  It  was  a  certeyn 
scrupuiosilie  that  prykked  my  concyence.  a  1600  HOOKKR 
i-.ccl.  Pol.  vi.  iv.  §  7  Or  else,  .we  fall  into  timorous  scrupu- 
losities. 1831  LAMB  Recoil.  Royal  Academ.  in  Mrs. 
Leicester's  School,  etc.  (1886)  309  For  the  thousand  tints  — 
the  grains— which  in  life  diversify  the  nose,  the  chin,  the 
cheek.. he  cared  nothing  at  all  about  them.  He  left  .such 
scrupulosities  to  opticians  and  anatomists.  1879  FARRAR 
^/.  Paul  I.  264  It  shows  that  Peter  had  already  abandoned 
Rabbinic  scrupulosities. 

f2.  Astr.  [After  SCRUPLE  sb*  3.]  Minute 
determination  (of  time).  Obs. 
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1633  H.  GELLIBRAND  App.  Longitude  in  T.  James  Voy. 
R  3,  The  scrupulosity  of  time  is  vnknowne,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  argue  the  )  true  place  from  thence. 

Scrupulous  (skn?pi«l3s),  a.  Also  6  scrupil- 
ous(e,  scrupulouse,  serupulus.  Cf.  SCBIPULOUS. 
[ad.  F.  scrupuleux  (i6th  z.^scrttpuleusement  I4th 
c.),  orad.  L.  scrupulds-zts,  i,scrtipul-u$\  see  SCRUPLE 
j^.2  and  -ous.] 

1.  Troubled  with  doubts  or  scruples  of  conscience ; 
over-nice  or  meticulous  in  matters  of  right  and 
wrong.  Also  (of  things,  actions,  etc.),  character- 
ized by  such  scruples. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  52  Yt  is  good  in  suche  case  to 
be  gouernyd  by  the  consayle  of  a  dyscrete  gostly  father 
leste  the  dome  of  hys  owneconscyence  be  other  to  scrupulous 
or  torecheles.  1513  MORE  Rich.  ///,  Wks.  58/1  Of  spiritual 
men  thei  toke  such  as  had  wit,..S  had  no  scrupilouse 
consience.  1528  HENRY  VIII  in  R.  Hall  Life  Fisher  F.'s 
Wks.  (E.  E.T.S.)  ii.  61  Whiche  thinge..ingendred  such  a 
scrupilous  doubt  in  me,  that  my  mind  was  incontinently 
accombred,  vexed,  and  disquyeted.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI ^ 
iv.  vii.  61  Rich.  Why  Brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice 
points?.  .Hast.  Away  with  scrupulous  Wit,  now  Armes  must 
rule.  1594  HOOKRK  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  xi.  §  5  Abusing  their 
libertie  and  freedom  to  the  offence  of  their  weake  brethren 
which  were  scrupulous.  1667  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Mi&cell.  III. 
64  And  yet,  though  he  spent  so  much  time  in  examining  his 
consciens,  he  was  not  the  least  scrupulous  nor  long  at 
Confession.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  i.  vi.  226  Whatever 
doubts  might  be  formerly  raised  by  weak  and  scrupulous 
minds  about  the  existence  of  such  an  original  contract.  1835 
I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Despot,  iii.  108  The  common  people  super- 
stitious, fanatical,  scrupulous,  licentious.  1907  A.  C.  BENSON 
Altar  Fire  134  The  religion  recommended  was  a  religion 
of  scrupulous  saints  and  self-torturing  ascetics. 

f  b.  Prone  to  hesitate  or  doubt;  distrustful; 
cautious  or  meticulous  in  acting,  deciding,  etc. 
Also  (of  actions,  etc.),  characterized  by  doubt  or 
distrust ;  (of  objections)  cavilling.  Obs. 

1559  W.  CUNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  46  It  is  truely  said, 
that  knowledge  hath  no  enemie  but  ignoraunce.  There 
are. .no  small  number  of  Lactantius  sort,  not  scrupulous 
enemies  onely,  but  also  Physicians,  of  whom  [etc.],  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane^s  Comnt.  Pref.  2  b,  Thucydides  was  so 
desyrous  of  the  verity,  and  so  doubt  full  and  scrupulous  in 
wryting  of  his  story.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  67  The  Italians 
aie  so  curious  and  scrupulous  in  many  of  their  cities .  .that 
they  will  admit  no  stranger  within  the  wals.. except  he 
bringeth  a  bill  of  health  from  the  last  citie  he  came  from. 
1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  n.  xxiii.  §  4.  574  But  in  filling  vp 
the  blankes  of  old  Histories,  we  neede  not  be  so  scrupulous. 
a  1681  WHARTON  Apotelesma  Wks.  (1683)  44  Nor  any  one 
[sc.  art  or  science]  that  can  truly  .say,  it  is  free  from  every 
scrupulous  exception.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Eartk 
Ace.  Observ.  8,  I  have  been  the  more  scrupulous  and  wary, 
in  regard  the  Inferences  drawn  from  these  Observations  are 
of  some  importance. 

•f  C.  with  const. :  Loth  or  reluctant,  through 
scruples,  to  (do  something) ;  doubtful  or  suspicious 
of '(a  person  or  thing) ;  chary ^ or  in  (doing  some- 
thing) ;  anxious  or  fearful  about.  Obs. 

1608  D.  T[u VILL]  Ess.  Pol.  $  Mor.  1 25  Hee  was  no  way  scru- 
pulous to  circumvent,  and  kill,  insontcs  sicnti  sontes.  1643 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig,  Med,  i.  §  3.  4  And  therefore  I  am  not 
scrupulous  to  converse  and  live  with  them,  c  1645  HmvELL 
Lett.  (1650)  II.  32  The  Father  is  scrupulous  of  the  Son,  the 
Son  of  the  Sisters,  and  all  three  of  me,  to  whose  award  they 
referr'd  the  business  three  severall  times.  1658 SiKT.  BROWNE 
Hydrwt.  i.  5  The  Jews.. as  they  raised  noble  Monuments 
and  Mausoleums  for  their  own  Nation,  so  they  were  not 
scrupulous  in  erecting  some  for  others.  i66a  STILLINGFL. 
Or  iff.  Sacrse  n.  ix.  §  21.  320  The  primitive  Christians  were 
very  scrupulous  of  calling  the  Emperours  Dominus.  1754 
RfCNAMMOK  GrnmftfUl  IV.  xxi.  161  She  often  directed  her- 
self to  me  in  Italian.  I  do  not  talk  it  well :  But.  .1  was  not 
scrupulous  to  answer  in  it.  1785  PHILLIPS  Trent.  Inland 
A*az'.  33  Those.. whom  I  have  consulted  on  the  subject, 
where  I  was  scrupulous  of  my  knowledge.  1845  S.  JVDD 
Margaret  n.viii.  (1871)  284  Don't  you  stir  out  of  the  house  ; 
I  am  scrupulous  about  what  might  happen. 

d.  absol.  (Th6  scrupulous  —  scrupulous  persons.) 

1625  B.  JONSOS  Staple  ofN.  in.  ii.  118  'Tis  the  house  of 
fame,  Sir,  Where  both  the  curious,  and  the  negligent,  The 
scrupulous,  andcarelesse  ;.  .all  doe  meet.  1690  LOCKE  Hunt. 
Una.  in.  vi.§  12  There  are  some  Birds,  .whose  Bloud  is  cold 
as  Fishes,  and  their  Flesh  in  taste  so  near  akin,  that  the 
Scrupulous  are  allow'd  them  on  Fish-days. 

f2.  Of  a  thing:  Causing  or  raising  scruples; 
liable  to  give  offence;  meriting  scruple  or  cavil, 
dubious,  doubtful.  To  make  it  scrupulous :  to 
scruple,  hesitate  (to  do  something).  Obs. 

a  1548  HAi.LC/tr<?«.,  Hen.  VII  57  The  scrupulous  stynges 
of  domesticall  sedicion,  1574  HFLLOWES  Guevara*  s  Fain. 
Kpist.  (1577)  66  If  your  warre  had  hen  ypon  Jerusalem,  it 
were  to  be  holden  for  iust,  but  for  that  it  is  vpon  MarsilHus, 
alway  we  hold  it  for  scrupulous.  1593  Tell'trothe's  New 
\'carets  Gift  3  And  it  being  my  hap  to  enquire  first  from 
whence  hee  came,  hee  made  it  not  scrupulous  to  certifie  his 
comming  from  hell.  1622  BACON  Ilciy  Iv'ar  Misc.  Wks. 
(1620)  117  As  the  Cause  of  a  Warre  ought  to  be  lust;  So  the 
Justice  of  that  Cause  ought  to  be  Kuident;  Not  Obscure, 
not  Scrupulous.  1685  BUN  VAX  Quest.  Snwith*day  Sabbath 
ii.  16  This  yet  seems  to  me  more  scrupulous,  because  that 
the  punishment  due  to  the  breach  of  the  Seventh-day  Sab- 
bath was  hid  from  men  to  tho  time  of  Moses. 

t  b.  Of  the  nature  of  a  mere  scruple.      Obs. 

1605  in  ioM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  372  Let  not 
any  man  mervaylle  of  the  manyfould  downefalles  intosynne, 
or  think  it  a  thing  scrupulous. 

3.  Careful  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience ; 
giving  heed  to  the  scruples  of  conscience  so  as  to 
avoid  doing  what  is  wrong ;  strict  in  matters  of 
right  and  wrong. 


SCRUTATOR. 

A  use  of  sense  i  developed  chiefly  in  contexts  with  a  nega- 
|    live  expressed  or  implied. 

1545  ELYOT  Diet.  s.  v.  Religiosus,  In  tcstimonio  religiosi^ 

j    scrupulouse  in  bearynge  wytnesse.     1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 

'    Eng.  ii.  I.  210  His  more  scrupulous  brother  ceased  to  appear 

I    in  the  royal  chapel.     1863  MRS.  GASKELL  Sylvia's  Lovers 

'    iii,  Yet,  though  scrupulous  in  most  things,  it  did  not  go 

against  the  consciences  of  these  good  brothers  to  purchase 

smuggled  articles. 

b.  With  inf.  :  Careful  (to  do  something)  in 
obedience  to  one's  conscience. 

1729  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  50  We  should  be 
religiously  scrupulous  and  exact  to  say  nothing,  .but  what 
is  true. 

4.  Of  actions,    etc.  :    Rigidly    directed    by   the 
dictates  of  conscience ;    characterized   by  a  strict 
and  minute  regard  for  what  is  right. 

1756  BURKE  Tracts  Popery  Laws  Wks.  IX.  338  This 
point  is  carried  to  so  scrupulous  a  severity,  that  chamber 
practice,  and  even  private  conveyancing .  .are  prohibited  to 
them  under  the  severest  penalties.  1779  Mirror  No.  37 
While  he  gave  to  business  the  mo>t  scrupulous  attention. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  Ill,  248  William  saw  that 
he  must  not  think  of  paying  to  the  laws  of  Scotland  that 
scrupulous  respect  which  he  had  wisely  and  righteously 
paid  to  the  laws  of  England.  1876  Miss  BRADDON  J.  Hag- 
gartfs  Dau.  I.  9  A  scrupulous  honesty  recommended  him 
even  to  careful  housekeepers. 

5.  Minutelyexactorcareful  (in non-moral  matters} ; 
strictly   attentive   even   to   the    smallest    details ; 
characterized  by  punctilious  exactness. 

1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  77  Examining,  .every  little 
moment  of  Art  with  such  infatigable  though  scrupulous  care. 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  160  p  4  Where  we  would  make 
some  Amends  for  our  want  of  Force  and  Spirit,  by  a  scrupu- 
lous Nicety  and  Exactness  in  our  Compositions.  *779 
JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Co~i'lcy  (1805)  I.  44  Thus  all  the  power  of 
description  is  destroyed  by  a  scrupulous  enumeration.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickioick  ii,  Great  men  are  seldom  over  scrupu- 
lous in  the  arrangement  of  their  attire.  1862  MILI.F.R  Elan. 
Chem.)  Org.  (ed.  2)  n  Scrupulous  attention  to  the  purity  of 
the  matter  submitted  to  analysis  is  of  course  of  primary 
importance.  1881  WFSTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk.  N.T.  Introd. 
§  11  A  scrupulous  jealousy  as  to  their  text.  1863  GF.O. 
ELIOT  Rotnola  v,  Shelves,  on  which  books,  .were  arranged 
in  scrupulous  order.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  14  Jan.  5/4  The 
various  performances  were  gone  through  with  scrupulous 
exactitude. 

f6.  Wrought  or  produced  with  minute  care  and 
exactness.  Obs. 

1634  RAINBOW  La&our (163$)  34  If  seelings  be  an  ornament, 
what  are  scrupulous  carvings? 

Scrupulously  (skrw'pirflasli),  adv.  [-LY  -.] 
In  a  scrupulous  manner  ;  with  scruple,  doubt,  or 
cautiousness;  with  conscientious  strictness;  with 
minute  care  or  punctilious  exactness. 

'533  ELVOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  51  Most  diligently,  and  as 
I  rnought  say,  most  scrupulously  to  be  obserued,  1696 
TRVON  Misc.  \\.  33  'Tis  well  known  how  Scrupulously  the 
Pythagoreans,  .abstained  from  Flesh.  1712  ADDISON  Sfect. 
No.  20 r  p  9  Works. .  which  are  scrupulously  exact  and  con- 
formable to  all  the  Rules  of  correct  Writing.  1847  C. 
BRONTE  Jane  Eyre  xxviii,  An  elderly  woman,  somewhat 
rough-looking,  but  scrupulously  clean.  1880  L.  STEPHEN 
j  Pope  ii.  56  In  all  this,  by  Pope's  own  showing,  Addison 
seems  to  have  been  scrupulously  fair. 

Scrupulousness  (skrw'pidflasnes).    [-NESS.] 

The  quality  of  being  scrupulous  (see  the  adj.). 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  82  Spiritual! . .  diseases  : 
..as  glotony,  lechery,  and  scrupulousnes.  1577-87  HOLIN- 
SHED  Chron.  III.  872/3  To  the  end  that  none  should  haue 
anie  scrupulousnesse  of  conscience  in  so  dooing.  1689  W.  A. 
llerberfs  Ace.  Exam.  55  Such  was  Sir  Edward's  great 
scrupulousness,  and  tenderness,  where  the  Life  of  Man  was 
concern'd.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  13  If  apreciseor 
unnecessary  Scrupulousness  be  avoided.  1863  A.  ULOMMELU 
Mem.  Bp.  Bloinfield  II.  x.  208  Nothing  could  exceed  his 
scrupulousness,  about  running  into  debt.  1877  M.  ARNOLD 
Last  Ess.  Church  35  Religion  is  a  matter  where  scrupulous- 
ness has  been  far  too  active. 

Scruse,  variant  of  SCRUZE,  to  squeeze. 

Scrutable  (skr«-tab'l),  a.  [As  if  ad.  L.  *s<:rzt- 
tabilistf.  scrntarl'.  see  SCRUTATOR.  Cf.  It.  sent- 
labile.}  That  can  be  understood  by  scrutiny. 
Chiefly  in  implied  contrast  with  inscrutable. 

c  1600  Distr.  Emperor  i.  i.in  Bullen<9/rf/Y.  (1884)  III.  176 
If  the  thoughts  of  men  were  scrutable  To  man  and  mongst 
men.  1718  HICKES  &  NELSON  J.  Kctttovell\\.  xlviii.  153 
Magnifying  the  Providence  of  God,  which  is  by  Mortals 
Scrutable.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Anr.  Leigh  iv.  320  Cog- 
nUant  Of  the  less  scrutable  majesties.  1878  Life  (r.  Combe 
I.  ii.  23  Nobody  conceived  the  cause  of  these  phenomena  to 
be  scrutable. 

Scrutate  (dowtfl-t),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  scrutat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  scrutarl :  see  SCRUTATOR.]  trans.  To 
search  out ;  to  investigate. 

i88a  I'.KKESFORD-HOPE  Brandrcths  II.  xxix,  Scrulating  all 
a  sovereign  yearns  to  learn. 

Scrutation  (skrwtfi jan).  [ad.  L.  scrfttdtion- 
ffti,  n.  of  action  f.  scrntarl \  see  next.]  Minute 
search  or  examination. 

iS93  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit.,  M^sex  \.  37  After  long  scruta- 
tion  and  inquisition,  this  well  was  found  and  performed  the 
cure.  1638  T.  \VHITAKER  Rlood  of  Grape  zv  For  though  we 
be  very  curious  in  our  scrutation  [etc.]. 

Scrutator  (skrHt^-tai).  [a.  L.  scrutator^ 
agent-n.  f.  scrfitdrl  to  examine,  scrutinize,  app.  f. 
strata  pi.,  'old  or  broken  stuff,  trash,  frippery, 
trumpery1  (L.  &  Sh.) ;  the  etymological  sense  of 
the  vb.  is  supposed  to  be  '  to  search  even  to  the 
rags'  (&*'</.).] 


SCRUTATORY. 

1.  One  who  examines  or  investigates. 

1593  NORDEN  Spec,  Brit.,  M'sex  \.  10  Master  Camden,  a 
singular  scrutator  of  antiquities.  1676  HALE  Contempl. 
i.  452  The  very  disquisition  concerning  any  one  part  of  the 
Brain,  the  Eye,  the  Nerves,  the  Blood  hath  perplexed  the 
most  exact  Scrutators.  1822  Q.  Rev.  XXVIII.  188  He 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  the  learned  scrutators 
into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  hieroglyphical  lore.  1879 
MEREDITH  Egoist  xlii,  She  would  have  declared  herself 
innocent  before  the  scrutator. 

2.  spec*  One  whose  office  it  is  to  examine  or  in- 
vestigate closely,  esp.  one  who  acts  as  an  examiner 
of  votes  at  an  election,  etc.  ;  a  scrutineer. 

1618  HALES  Lct.fr.  Synod  of  Dort  Golden  Rem.  n.  (1673) 
2  The  manner  of  election  was  by  Scrutiny..  .The  Scrutators 
were  two  of  the  Seculars,.. these  calculated  the  voices  and 
pronounced  the  election.  1734-5  ^ct  8  Geo.  II,  c.  6  §4  The 
justices  of  the  peace.,  shall  be  scrutators  of  the  ballot.  1908 
Athenaeum  16  May  609/3  Messrs.  M.  S.  Giuseppi  and 
W.  A.  Littledale  were  appointed  scrutators  of  the  ballot. 

b.  As  the  title  of  a  university  official.  (See 
quots.)  Now  only  Hist. 

1580  GRINDAL  Let.  to  Bur  high  in  Strype  Life  (1710) 
251  The  said  Mr.  Barrow,  .alledgeth  another  [university] 


Statute,  made  by  Grace,,  .concerning  the  Scrutators.  1665 
J,  BUCK  in  Peacock  Stat.  Cambridge  App.  B,  p.  lv,  The 
Scrutators  also  doe.. give  over  their  office  by  delivery  of 


J; 


their  keys  to  the  V.  Ch.  1793  Ace.  Proc.  Camb.  agst. 
W.  Frend  195  The  statutes  which  relate  to  the  duty  of 
scrutators  and  moderators  on  passing  graces.  1831  SIR 
W,  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (18^2)  412  note,  In  Oxford.. the 
two  Proctors,  .were  necessarily  chosen,  one  from  the  North- 
ern) the  other  from  the  Southern  men  ;  also  the  two  Scruta- 
tors, anciently  distinct  (?)  from  the  Proctors.  1835  in  Willis 
&  Clark  Cambridge  fi886)  III.  117  The  Vicechancellor, 
Proctors,  and  Scrutators  examine  the  votes  received.  1841 
PEACOCK  Stat.  Cambridge  25  The  two  scrutators  were 
elected  by  the  non-regents  of  each  congregation,  to  collect 
the  votes,  and  announce  the  decisions  of  their  house,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  done  by  the  two  proctors  in  the  house 
of  regents. 

Scrutatory  (skrw-t/tari),  a.  [f.  L.  scrntdt-, 
scriitari:  see  SCRUTATOR  and  -ORY.]  Searching, 
examining. 

1893  7>w//tf  ZJrtJ-XCVIII.  151  Loripont  dropped  a  scruta- 
tory  glance. 

t  Scrute,  V-  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  scrutarT: 
see  SCRUTATOR.]  trans.  To  scrutinize. 

1536  Primer  Eng.  ff  Lat.  121  My  synne  and  inequite  why 
doste  thou  scrute  so. 

Scrutener,  -enous,  -y  :  see  SCRUTINEER,  etc. 

Scrutinailt  (skrw-tinant),  a.  rare.  [a.  K. 
scrittinant,  pr.  pple.  of  scrutiner  to  scrutinize,  f. 
scrutin  SCRUTINY.]  Occupied  in  scrutinizing. 

1876  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  Ixxii.  378  Live  here  in  my  Vene- 
tian palace . .  scrutinant  of  dome,  cloud  and  cockle-shell. 

t  Scru'tinate,  v.  Ol>s.  rare.  [f.  F.  scnttin-cr 
(see  prec.)-f  -ATE  3.]  trans.  ~  SCRUTINIZE. 

a  1734  NORTH  Life  Ld.  Kpr.  Guilford  (1742)  43  The 
Court.. scrutinated  all  Points  of  Form. 

t  ScrU'tinator .  Obs.  [quasi-Latin  agent-noun 
f.  SCRUTINE  z>.]  =  SCRUTINEER. 

1691  W.  B.  Hist.  Roman  Conclave  v.  15  These  Votes., 
are  set  upon  a  File .  .by  one  of  the  Scrutmators. 

t  Scru-tiue,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  scrutine-r^  f.  sent- 
tin  SCRUTINY.]  intr.  To  make  an  investigation  or 
examination.  Hence  *f-  Scru'tining  vbl.  sb. 

1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  Hzb,  They. .departed  to 
scrutine  of  the  matter  by  inquirie  amongst  themselues.  1657 
W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Kotioj  v.  62  Free  admission  to  the 
Sacrament.. without  any  scrutining  or  proof  of  their  real 
holiness. 

Scrutineer  (skr/7tinl»'j).  Forms  :  a.  6  scru- 
tener,  7-8  scrutiner ;  &.  7-  scrutineer,  [f. 
SCRUTINY  + -KR  2,  -EER.]  One  whose  duty  it  is  to 
scrutinize  or  examine;  esp.  one  who  acts  as  an 
examiner  of  votes  at  an  election,  etc. 
^  **&]  Order  of  Hospitalls^  B  vij  b,  That  there  be.  .elected .. 
ij  Scruteners  to  gather  in  the  Legacies.  1617  COLLINS 
Def.  Bp.  Ely  i.  iv.  182  Else  what  neede  the  Canon  either  the 
Fathers  con.sent,  or  the  scrutiner  to  begin  \\-\\hplacet  t-obisl 
1682  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1257)  I.  229  The  scrutineers  of 
the  poll  relating  to  the  lord  mayor  have  melt  severall  times. 
1773  Gent  I.  Mag.  XLIII.  102  The  balloting  began  at  eleven 
o  clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  ended  at  Six,  when  the  scruti- 
neers reported  to  the  Directors.  18x1  SHELLEY  St.  Irvyne 
iii.  Pr.  Wks.  (iSS8)  I.  152  He  ga/ed  on  the  mysterious 
scrutineer  who  stood  before  him.  ito^Proc.  Incorp.Assoc. 
Mttnic.  Engin.  XX.  3  The  Scrutineers  report  the  result  of 
the  voting  as  follows. 

tScrn'tinist.  Obs. rare.  [f.  SCRUTIN-T  +  -IST.] 
?  A  curious  investigator. 

1669  WORLIDCE  Syst.  Agric.  207  They  [certain  ploughs] 
are  of  no  great  Advantage  to  the.  .Husbandman,  onely  in- 
vented to  satisfie  the  minds  of  some  scrutinists. 

ScrutinizeCskrw-tinaiz),^.  [f.ScucTiN-Y  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  subject  to  scrutiny;  to  examine 
methodically  and  with  close  attention. 

1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  Introd.  6  We  have  with  much 
labour  scrutinized  the  best  Authors,  &c.  1764  REID  Inquiry 
vi.  §  6  Des  Cartes  gave  a  noble  example  of  turning  our 
attention  inward  and  scrutinizing  our  sensations.  1800  MRS. 
naamJfotfrtntjFjfam,  I.  295  She  began.,  to  scrutinize  her 
heart,  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  severity.  1876  Miss 
BKADDON  y.  Haggard's^  Dan.  I.  75  Mr.  Pentreath  scru- 
tinised his  son  through  his  spectacles,  perhaps  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  sober.  x88x  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  n.  iv.  215 
The  closer  all  such  documents  are  scrutinised  the  more  clear 
becomes  the  nature  of  their  origin. 

b.  5/^.withreferencetovotes.  (Cf. SCRUTINY 2 c.) 

1750  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann.  25  Feb.,  The  Westminster 
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election,  which  is  still  scrutinising,  produced  us  a  parlia- 
mentary event  this  week. 

1 2.  intr.  To  make  scrutiny.     Const,  into.  Obs. 

1699  LUTTHELT.  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  256  The  bank  is  now 
scrutinizing  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the  new  directors  is 
fallen.  174*  Land  $  Country  Brew.  r.  (ed.  4)  17  The  latest 
and  best  Doctors  have  so  far  scrutinised  into  the  prime 
Cause  of  our  British  Malady  the  Scurvy  as  to  affirm  [etc.]. 
1743  in  Etoniana  (1865)69  After  prayers  and  sacrament  they 
began  to  vote...  Thus  they  continued  scrutinising  and  walk- 
ing about.  1788  Trifler  No.  9.  114  They  will  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  scrutinizing  into  the  minutest  circumstances, 

Hence  Scru'tiniziug  vbl.  sb.  and  ppL  a. ;  Scru1- 
tinizingfly  (.•.;',". 

1782  Miss  Bt'RNEY  Cecilia  i.  iv.  With  the  scrutinizing 
observation  of  a  man  on  the  point  of  making  a  bargain. 
1810  BENTHAM  Packing  (1821)  172  Thus  it  is  that  to  any 
scrutinizing  eye  the  secret,  had  there  been  any,  would  have 
been  betrayed.  1828  Blacfov.  Mag.  XXIV.  49  We  look 
rather  more  scrutinizingly  into  its  expression.  1883  ANNIE 
S.  SWAN  Aldersyd*  i.  ii.  (ed.  2)  34  Her  restless  black  eyes 
wandered  scrutinizingly  over  the  face  and  figure  of  her 
comely  young  kinswoman. 

Scrutinizer  (skrw-tinaizai).  [f.  SCRUTINIZE  -v. 
-f -ER!.]  One  who  scrutinizes. 

1728  MORGAN  Algiers  II.  iii.  250  Marmol.to  whom  I  refer 
every  curious  Scrutinizer,  relates  this  whole  story  very 
differently.  1839  J.  W.  CHOKER  in  C.  Papers  14  Mar.,  The 
eye  is  a  cold  and  jealous  scrutiniser  of  those  that  are  opposite 
to  us.  1863  COWUEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xvi.  401  The 
scrutiniser  into  her  course  of  conduct  will  allow  that  she  is 
at  once  grave,  sedate,  witty,  social,  humorous,  cheerful. 

Scrntinons  (akrfi'tnas),  a.  Now  rare.  Also 
6  scrutinus,  7  scrutenous.  [ad.  F.  f  scrutincttx 
(1512  in  Godefr.),  f.  scrutin  SCRUTINY  :  see  -ou.s.] 
Closely  examining ;  searching. 

'599  NASHB  Lenten  Stuffe  21  How  impetrable  hee  was  in 
mollyfying  the  adamantines!  tiranny  of  mankinde.. those 
that  be  scrutinus  to  pry  into,  let  them  [etc.].  1618  M. 
BAKET  Vineyard  Horsem.  i.  Ded.  to  King  9  Although  my 
Artlesse  pen  hath  not  made  it  so  delightful!  as  to  reuiue 
the  dead  senses  of  all  scrutenous  braines,  which  no  TulHes 
Eloquence  as  yet  could  euer  perswade.  1745  ELIZA  HEY- 
WOOD  Female  Spect.  No.  3  (1748)  I.  159  They  cannot  be 
too  scrutinous  into  the  principles  of  the  persons  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  them.  1822-29  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  3)  V.  695  Dr.  Gordon,  after  a  scrutinous  examination, 
has  added  his  testimony  to  the  same  fact.  1891  Blacfau. 
Mag.  CL.  815/2  Don't  let  us  be  too  searching  and  scrutinous. 

Scrutiuously  (skrw'tinssli),  adv.  [f.  SCBU- 
TINOUS  a.  +  -LY2.]  In  a  scrutinous  manner. 

1649  MARBURY  Habakknk  \.  3  (1650)  21  To  look  into  his 
brethren  ;  I  do  not  say  so  scrutinously  as  the  Hypocrite 
in  the  Gospel,  who  [etc.],  1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Part/ten. 
(1676)  364,  I  was  begging  Ventidius  to  enquire  scrutinously 
who  the  Parthian  was.  1751  fLt.iz\ll'E.\\\QQ\}  Betsy  Thought- 
less II.  130  Having  scrutinously  examined  all  within  reach 
of  his  view.  1813  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXV. 
216  The  more  scrutinously  the  book  of  Genesis  is  analysed, 
the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  [etc.]. 

Scrutiny  (skr«'tini),  sb.  Also  5  scrutyny,  6 
scruteny,  -enie,  6-7  scrutinie.  [ad.  late  L.  scrti- 
tinntni,  f.  scriitarl ;  see  SCRUTATOR.  Cf.  OF. 
scnitinie,  scrntine^  mod.F.  scrutint  Sp.,  "Pg.escru- 
tiniO)  It.  sqitittinO)  scrntinio^  scnttlino.~] 

1.  a.  The  formal  taking  of  individual  votes,  as 
a  method  of  electing  to  an  office  or  dignity,  or 
of  deciding  some  question  proposed  to  a  deliberative 
assembly;  an  instance  of  this  procedure. 

Now  chiefly  in  Canon  Law.  In  English  municipal  and 
university  procedure,  '  scrutiny*  was  commonly  resorted  to 
only  when  the  result  of  show  of  hands  or  acclamation  was 
not  accepted,  so  that  in  some  examples  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  word  partakes  more  of  this  sense  or  of  sense  2  c. 
In  Oxford  University,  the  Latin  formula  Fiat  scrtttiuinnt, 
'  let  a  scrutiny  be  made  ',  is  still  employed,  but  the  English 
word  is  rarely  if  ever  used  with  reference  to  present  practice. 

c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  288  The  thre  formes  of 
eleccion  schal  be  declared.  .That  is  to  say,  the  wey  of  the 
holy-goste,  the  wey  of  scrutyny,  and  the  wey  of  compromys. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  123  After  many  scrutinies  they 
elected  one  lohn  Quicedus.  *573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk. 
(Camden)  46  Whereuppon  he  and  M.  Jackson  went  strait 
wais  up  to  the  table  to  cal  for  our  voices  in  'scrutinie'. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  x.  -360  The  people  went  to  a  scrutinie 
and  began  to  giue  their  voices.  1620  Cheque  Bk.  Chapel 
Royal  iCamden)  9  By  a  scruteny  he  was  ellected.  1623 
"\VOTTON  Lett.  (1907)  II.  275  We  have  at  last  a  new  Pope, 
after  many  scrutinies.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  in,  n. 
285  The  Election  of  the  Pope  is  usually  in  three  manners, 
the  first  by  Scrutiny,  the  second  by  Access,  and  the  third 
by  Adoration.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  62  The 
Proctors  went  to  a  Scrutiny,  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4493/3 
Upon  a  Scrutiny  the  following  Persons  were  declared  to  be 
duly  elected  Directors.  1897  Catholic  Diet.  (ed.  5)  311 
Election. .  .In  canon  law,  the  act  of  choosing  a  fit  person  for 
a  vacant  post..  .The  actual  choice  maybe  made  in  one  of 
three  ways  :  by  inspiration..,  by  scrutiny,  or  by  compromise. 
t  b.  A  vote  in  one's  favour,  a  suffrage.  Obs. 

15*3  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel  781  Of  all  gentylwomen  he 
hath  the  scruteny,  In  Fames  court  reportynge  the  same. 
C.  (See  quot.) 


may  not  be  known  for  whom  they  vote. 

2.  Investigation,  critical  inquiry;  an  instance  of 
this.  Formerly  often  (now  rarely'}  const,  into,  ^of. 

1604  DRAYTON  Moses  i.  6  At  three  monthes  a  scrutinie  was 
held,  And  serchers  then  sent  euery  where  about.  1604 
R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.*  Scrutinie^  diligent  Search,  in- 
quiry. 1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Ei'ang.  T-  m.  190  Let  us., 
stretch  the  scrutiny  to  that  Angelicall  birth-Caroll  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  1671  MILTON/*.  R.  iv.  515,  I  thought  thee 


SCRUZE. 

worth  my  nearer  view  And  narrower  Scrutiny.  1680  EVELYN 
Diary 30  Oct.,  An  accurate  scrutinie  of  all  my  actions  past. 
a  1701  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jems.  (1721)  38  Making. .an 
exact  scrutiny  into  this  antiquity.  1786  BUKKE  Art.  agst. 
W.  £ftu£uw*Wkl,  1842  II.  186  To  threaten  him  with  scru- 
tinies into  his  conduct.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xviii. 
IV.  176  The  closest  scrutiny  will  detect  little  that  is  not 
deserving  of  approbation.  1856  RUSKIM  Mod.  Paint.  III. 
iv.  xvi.  §  16  Whatever  may  first  lead  us  to  the  scrutiny  of 
natural  objects,  that  scrutiny  never  fails  of  its  reward.  1876 
MOZLEY  Univ.  Semi.  ii.  35  He  is  safe  from  his  own  scrutiny, 
b.  Ecd.  (See  quot.  1897.) 

1728  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  1897  Catholic  Diet.  (ed.  5)  $32/1 
Scrutiny  (scrittinittm).  An  examination  of  those  who  were 
about  to  receive  baptism... The  days  appointed  for  the 
different  scrutinies  varied  indifferent  places...  In  the  Roman 
Church,  under  Pope  Siricius,  there  were  apparently  three 
scrutinies  only;  at  a  later  date,  seven. 

C.  An  official  examination  of  the  votes  cast  at 
an  election,  in  order  to  eliminate  any  voles  that  are 
invalid,  and  to  rectify  or  confirm  the  numbers 
stated  in  the  return.  (Cf.  I  a.) 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Among  us,  Scrutiny  is  chiefly 
used  for  a  strict  Perusal,  and  Examination  of  the  several  Votes 
hastily  taken  at  an  Election.  1750  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to 
\  Mann  31  Jan.,  The  Westminster  election  is  still  hanging  in 
1  scrutiny  ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford  paid  the  election,  which  he 
I  owns  to  have  cost  seven  thousand  pounds  ;  and  Lord  Gower 
|  pays  the  scrutiny,  which  will  be  at  least  as  much.  1838  W. 
,  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  887  It  is  frequently  necessary  to 
!  subject  the  votes  of  both  parties  to  a  scrutiny,  1875  En- 
\  cycl.  Brit.  III.  290/1  It  has  been  found  possible  to  render 
j  voting  perfectly  secret  and  to  provide  for  a  scrutiny. 

t  d.  Winchester  School.  {  An  examination  of 
the  seven  seniors  and  seven  juniors  in  College,  on 
the  subject  of  their  personal  comfort,  etc.'  (R.  G.  K. 
Wrench,  Winchester  Word-Book,  1891). 

In  the  original  Latin  statute_s  the  section  relating  to  this 
subject  is  headed  '  De  Scrutiniis  seu  Capilulis  ter  in  Anno 
in  Collegio  Celebrandis '. 

3.  In  recent  use :  The  action  of  looking  search- 
ingly  at  something;  a  searching  gaze. 

1796  M.ME.  D'AKBLAY  Camilla  III.  183  The  celebrated 
Mrs.  Berlinton  still  appeared  not  to  undergo  a  scrutiny. 
1818  SCOTT  lirt.  Midi,  xi,  He  adjusted  his  hat  fiercely, 
turned  round,  and  came  forward,  as  if  to  meet  and  defy 
scrutiny.  1853  C.  BRONTE  Villette  vi,  I  observed  him 
throwing  a  glance  of  scrutiny  over  all  the  passengers.  1863 
GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  i,  One  [man]  was  stooping  slightly,  and 
looking  downward  with  the  scrutiny  of  curiosity.  1865 
DICKENS  Mut.  Jf'r.  in.  ix,  It  was  natural  that  John  Harmon 
should  have  his  own  secret  reasons  for  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
her  countenance.  1909  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  402/1  A  brief 
scrutiny  informed  him  that  she  was  neither  in  the  ball-room 
nor  the  supper-room. 

t  Scrrrtmy,  z>.    Obs.  —  *     [f.  SCRUTINY  sb.] 

trans.   =  SCRUTINIZE.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

Scruto  (skr«*t0).  Theatre.  [Of  obscure  origin.] 
A  spring  trap-door,  made  of  strips  of  wood  or 
whalebone,  flush  with  the  floor  of  the  stage.  Also 
atlrib. 

1853  Punch  XXIV.  128/2  The  working  of  various  mys- 
terious engines  of  machinery  called  'sloats1  and  'scruto- 
pieces'.  1859  Ibid.  XXX  VI.  58/2  Gorgeous  transformations, 
on  which.. scruto-work,  gas-battens,  and  all  the  resources 
of 'sink  and  fly',  have  been  lavished.  1861  Ibid.  XL.  14/1  A 
land  of. .  scruto-work  and  profiling,  And  shivering  coryphees. 

Scrutoire  (skrwto»'.i,  -twpu).  Forms :  a.  7-8 
scritoire,  -ore,  7  'scritore,  8  scrittoir.  0,  7-9 
scrutoir(e,  -ore,  8  *scrutore,scrutor,  screutore, 
scruitore.  [Aphetic  ad.  F.  escritoire :  see  KSCRI- 
TOIRE,  which  appears  later  in  our  quots.  The 
change  from  /into  «  in  scnitoire^  escrutoire  (i8th 
c.)  is  unexplained.]  **  ESCRITOIRE. 

a.  1678  Trial  of  Coleman  41  bis,  Then  I  came  to  his  own 
Study  where  his  'Scritore  was.  1682  OLDHAM  Imit,  yd 
Sat.  jfuv.  Poems  &  Trans!.  (1684)  198  One  gives  a  fine 
Scritore  or  Cabinet.  1715  NELSON  Addr.  Pers.  Qnal.  p.  xi, 
He  searched  his  Scrittoir  for  something  further  to  give  me. 
1718  PRIOR  Solomon  Pref.  P  14, 1  had  locked  up  these  Papers 
in  my  Scritoire.  1753  HUME  Ess.  fy  Treat.  (1777)  I-  372 
Bank-stock,  or  India-bonds., are  not  idle,  even  when  in  his 
scritoire. 

/3.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trat>.  (1677)  44  There  they  sell 
.  .Scrutores  or  Cabinets  of  Mother  of  Pearl.  1698  in  MSS. 
Ho.  Lords  N.  S.  (1905)  III.  345  He  had  several  trunks  and 
a  scrutoir  in  the  snip.  1750  H.  \VALPOLE  Ltt.  to  Mann 
22  Dec.,  A  person  who  had  stolen  sixty  guineas  out  of  his 
scrutoire.  1823  DE  QuiNCST/WrtWles.  1859  XI.  293  There 
was  still  preserved  in  the  house  a  scrutoire  fixed  in  the  wall. 
a  1844  F.  HOWES Ilorace^Snt.  I.  \.  (end),  But  hold  ! — You'll 
think  I've  pillaged  the  scrutoir  Of  blear  Crispinus. 

attrib.  1737  Hoprus  Salmon's  Country  Build*  Estim. 
(ed.  2)  no  Cabinet  Locks.. and  Scruitore  Locks. 

Scruyde,  obs.  form  of  SHKOUD  v. 

Scmze(skrz7z),z>.  Nowt&zl.  Also  7-8  scruse, 
(7  scre-wze).  [?  Suggested  by  SCREW  and  SQUEEZE 
z/fo.]  trans.  To  squeeze. 

1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  n.  xi.46  Having  scruzd  out  of  his  carrion 
corse  The  lothfull  life.  Ibid.  \\.  xii.  56  Whose  sappy  liquor, 
that  with  fulnesse  sweld,  Into  her  cup  she  scruzd  with 
daintie  breach  Of  her  fine  fingers.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  ix.  vii,  (1623)  530  Those  huge  sums,  which  he  had 
scruzed  out  of  Stephen.  1624  DP.  HALL  True  Peace-Maker 
Wks.  (1625)  542  The  oppressing  Gentleman,  that..scruzes 
his  Tenants  to  death.  1664  Court  ff  Kitchin  Eliz.Crom* 
well  114  Scruze  into  it  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons. 
1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing:  186  The  whole  Stick 
of  Letters. .are  screwzed  together.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed  Ker* 
sey),  To  Scrusf,  to  crowd,  to  press  or  thrust  hard, 

Scrwe,  obs.  form  of  SCREW  j£.1 


SCRY. 

tScry,  s&.1  Obs.  Forms:  4-6  scry(e,  5-6 
skry(e,  6  scrie,  skrie.  [Aphetic  form  of  ASCBY 
or  ESCRY  :  cf.  SCRY  v.  In  many  places  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  we  should  read  a$cry(e  in 
one  word,  or  a  scrye  in  two :  see  quotations  below.] 

1.  Crying  out,  shout,  exclamation,  clamour. 
Quot.  a  1450  was  misunderstood  by  Skinner  (Etymologicon, 

1671),  who  interpreted  'scrye  of  foules '  to  mean  a  flock  of 
wild  fowl.  The  error  was  repeated  by  Blount  16741  aild 
appears  in  many  dictionaries. 

1419  Ordin.  War.  xii.  in  Black  Bk.  Adnnr.  (Rolls)  I.  462 
For  unlawefull  scryes.  .that  none  escrie  the  whiche  is  called 
mount.  1440  J.  SHIRLEY  Dethe  K.  Jawes  (1818)  16  With 
the  which  the  ladis,  and  all  the  wemen,  mayd  a  sorowfull 
skrye.  a  1450  Fysshynge  w.  Angle  (1883)  5  The  blastes  of 
hornys  and  the  scrye  of  foulis.  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv. 
671  The  scry  sone  rais,  the  bald  Loran  was  dede.  1513 
DOUGLAS  JEneis  vin.  xi.  33  Thayr  was  also  engravyt  all  at 
rycht  The  syluer  ganer,  flyghterand  wyth  lowd  skry.  1553 
URENDE  Q.  Citrtitts  41  b,  Towardes  that  parte  where  the 
skrye  was  heard.  1581  STYWARD  Mart.  Disci  pi.  1. 54  Euerie 
one  to  help  other  to  arme  and  diligentlie  to  resort  to  the 
place  of  seruice,  at  scrie  or  larum  vpon  paine.  1616 
Barbour"s  Bruce  xix.  564  The  noyis  weill  soyn  raiss  and 
the  skry.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Stormed  (1827)  137 
Wi1  skirl,  and  skry,  and  rallion-shout,  Stood  thick  and  far 
the  rabble-rout. 

2.  An  attack ;  a  reconnoitre. 

1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xviii.  24  Euery  nyght  the 
Englisshe  oste  made  good  and  sure  watche,  for  they  doubted 
makyng  of  skryes.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  249  To  make 
a  skrye  in  the  Scottes  hoste.  1577-87  HOLINSHEO  Chron. 
III.  813/1  On  a  daie  the  Frenchmen  made  a  skrie  toward 
the  English  campe. 

Scry  (skrai),  sb£  Obs.  exc.  dial  (see  E.D.D,). 
Also  7  scrie,  9  scree.  [App.  related  to  SCREEN 
sb.  5.]  A  kind  of  sieve. 

c  1615  BOYS  Wks,  (1629)  347  Winnowed  come  is.. made 
cleane  by  the  fanne  and  scrie,  for  the  masters  owne  vse :  so 
though  our  enemie  sift  vs,  his  scrying  is  but  our  trying. 
Ibid.  428  He  must  be  like  the  scry,  keeping  the  good  seed 
but  casting  away  the  dust  and  vnprofitable  darnell.  1892 
Auction.  Catal.  Kent  Farm  Sale,  Manure  scry. 

Scry  (skrai),  sb.%  [f.  SCRY  z>.2]  Something 
'  scried '  in  a  crystal. 

1898  A.  LANG  Making  of  Relig.  v.  95  The  'scries*  which 
came  right  were  sometimes  those  of  which  the  'agent  \  or 
person  scried  for,  was  consciously  thinking. 

t  Scry,  z;.1  Obs.  [Aphetic  form  of  DESCRY  z>.2] 
trans.  To  describe. 

a  1400  Sir  Degrev.  1859, 1  knewe  never  mane  so  wys,  That 
couth  telle  the  servise,  Ne  scrye  the  metys  of  prys  Was 
servyd  in  that  sale.  £1440  Bone  Flor.  333  That  men  myght 
mewse  on  many  a  yere,  Or  he  hyt  scryed  wyth  stevyn.  1568 
T.  HOWELL  Arb.  Amitie  (1879)  69, 1  neede  no  scribe  to  scrie 
my  care,  in  restlesse  rigour  spreade. 

Scry  (skrai),  v*  Also  6  skrie.  [Aphetic  f. 
DESCRY  vj] 

1.  trans.  To  descry,  see,  perceive.    Obs.  exc.  dial 
1555  PHAER  &ncid\\\.  (1558)  Giv,  Whom  Phebus  token 

trees  &  starres  of  heauen,  hath  taught  to  skrie.  1570  DEE 
Math.  Pref.  a  iv,  Landmarkes  from  the  sea.  .well  hable  to 
be  skried.  c  1595  CAPT.  WYATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind. 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  57  Our  General!,  .was  the  first  that  scryed  a 
sayle.  01734  NORTH  Ex  amen.  i.  iii.  p  43  (1740)  147  The 
most  that  any  close  Inspection  can  scry  out  of,  it  is  that  a 
Party  was  found  that  would  oppose  the  Exclusion  Bill. 
1807  STAGG  Poems  41  Forth  frae  the  bit  they  scry'd  it  furst, 
Agean  the  demon  springs.  185^  Wkitly  Gloss.  s.v.  Scried, 
1 1  scried  it  lang  afore  I  com  at  it '. 

absol.  ^  1589  R.  ROBINSON  Gold.  Mirror  (Chetham)  8  As  I 
ken'd  him  farre,  as  eyes  could  scry. 

2.  intr.  To  see  images  in  pieces  of  crystal,  water, 
etc.  which  reveal  the  future  or  secrets  of  the  past 
or  present ;  to  act  as  a  crystal-gazer. 

Revived  recently  as  a  technical  term  :  cf.  SCRYER. 

1528  W.  STAPLETON  Confess.  (P.  R.  O.\  His  said  boye  did 
scrye  unto  him,  which  said  spirytt  I  had  after  myself.  And 
for  a  tryall  - .  he  caused  his  servaunt  to  goo  hyde  a  certeyn 
money  in  the  gardeyn,  and  I  shewed  for  the  same  and  oo'ne 
Jakeson  scryed  unto  me,  but  we  could  not  accomplisshe  our 
purpose.  1894  A.  LANG  Cock  Lane  fy  Common-sense  223 
Thus  the  conditions  under  which  the  scryer  can  scry,  are, 
as  yet  unascertained.  1897  —  Dreams  $•  Ghosts  iii.  61  In 
using  the  ball  she.  .succeeded  in  seeing,  .persons,  .familiar 
to  people  for  whom  she 'scried  ',but  totally  strange  to  herself. 

Hence  Scrying  vbl  sb,,  crystal-gazing. 

a  1608  DEE  Relat.  Spir.  ii.  (1659)  4, 1  thereupon  appointed 
with  myself  to  bring  the  Childe  to  the  place,  and  to  offer 
him,  and  present  him  to  the  service  of  Seeing  and  Skrying 
from  God.  1894  A.  LANG  Cock  Lane  ff  Common-Sense  212 
The  practice  of  'scrying',  'peeping',  or  'crystal-gazing' 
has  been  revived  in  recent  years.  1902  F.  PODMORE  Mod. 
Spiritualism  iv.  vi.  II.  297  The  substances  commonly  used 
for  scrying— crystal,  glass,  water, ..etc. 

Scry,  v$  Obs.  exc.  dial  (see  E.  D.  D.).  Also 
9  scree,  [f.  SCUT  sb?]  trans.  To  sift  (corn,  etc.). 
In  quot.y^1.  Hence  Scrying  vbl  sb. 

c  1615  BOYS  Wks.  (1629)  428  He  must  scry  the  Sermons  of 
the  Prophets  and  try  the  spirits,  examining  all  things,  and    '' 
then  holding  that  which  is  good.  Ibid. ,  Scrying  [see  SCRY* £.aj,    | 

Scry  (skrai),  v±  Sc.  and  north.  Also  8  skry.  | 
[Aphetic  form  of  ASCRY,  ESCRY,  a.  OF.  escrier  to  j 
cry  out.]  trans.  To  proclaim  (a  sale,  etc.). 

i£io_RuDDiMAN  Gloss,  to  Douglas*  ^Eneis  s.  v.,  To  skry  a  i 
Fair,  i.  e.  to  proclaim  it.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb  ' 
xi.  (1881)  70  If  Sarnie  Pikeshule  had  a  roup  to  scry. 

Scryer  (skrarai).  Also  6  scrier,  6,  7,  9  skryer. 
[f.  SCRY  v.  +  -ER  l.]     One  who  '  scries ' ;  a  crystal-   • 
gazer. 

IS49  in  Narr.  Reform.  (Camden)  334  Thomas  Malfrcy..  I 
and  a  woman,  .are  servers  of  theglasse,  1555  EDEN  Decades 


295 

(Arb.)  319  The  scrier  which  decerneth  the  veine  of  the  myne 
goth  before  the  workemen.  a  1608  DEE  Relat.  Spir.  \.  (1659) 
gi  He.  .willed  me  to  use  John  my  Boy  as  my  Skryer.  1691 
WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  244  Kelley  was  several  times,  .false  to 
Dee,  yet  he  mostly  performed  the  office  of  Skryer.  1889 
Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research  xiv.  495  Dee's.,  scryer  or  seer, 
Kelly.  1900  Ed  in.  Rev.  Jan.  36  The  profession  of  skryer, 
crystal  -gazer,  or  speculator. 

Scrymppys,  obs.  pi.  of  SHRIMP. 

tScu.  Obs.  Also4//.  skwez.  [?repr.  QE.scuwa, 
sctta  shadow;  the  sc  for  the  normal  sh  may  be  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  corresponding  ON.  skugge  : 
seeScuGj^.]  a.  A  shadow,  b.  A  screen. 

13.  .  Gaw,  fy  Gr.  Knt.  2167  }>e  skwez  of  be  scowtes  skayued 
hym  bo^t.  c  1440  Prosnp.  Parv.  450/2  Sen,  spere  in  a  howse, 
idem  quad  sci'ene,  scrineum,  ventifiiga. 

Scua,  obs.  form  of  SKUA. 

t  Scivage.   Obs,     [Aphetic  form  of  ESCUAGE.] 

=  ESCUAGE  2,  SCUTAGE. 

4:1450  Godstow  Reg.  206  pat  be  foresayde  Abbesse  £ 
couente..be  free  &  quiet  of  scuage  &  sute  of  here  myllys. 
c  1460  Osney  Rtg.  48  Be  lose  and  quite  fro  scuage,  tallage, 
&  all  ober  seculer  e.vaccions. 

t  Scubard.  Obs.  rare  -  T.  [a.  OF.  (en)  esco- 
barf.]  In  scubardis  :  secretly,  in  private. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26936  Sum  men  in  scubardis  til  ober  men 
telles  (?air  folis,  and  sais  amang  riot  ron  'All  men  wat  wel 
bat  i  ha  don  ', 

Scuchen,  -in,  -(i)on,  obs.  ff.  SCUTCHEON  sbl 
Scud  (sktfd),  sbJ-     Also   7  scudde,  8  scudd. 
[f.  SCUD  v.  ;  in  some  uses  perh.  onomatopoeic.] 

1.  The  action  of  scudding;  hurried  movement, 
1609  B.  JONSON  Case  Altered  iv.  iv,  O  how  she  skudded, 

O  sweet  scud,  how  she  tripped,  O  delicate  trip  and  gpe. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Did.  Cant.  Crew,  Scrttf,  the  Course  or  motion 
of  the  Clouds,  in  Fleeting.  1853  HERSCHEL  Pop.  Lect.  Sci. 
\.  §  54  (1873)  42  The  scud  of  the  clouds  before  the  wind. 
1880  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  xviit.  (1892)  241  At  times  he 
came  flashing  through  the  scud  of  her  thoughts. 
b.  A  certain  figure  in  skating. 

1892  Gentlwv.  Bk.  Sports  I.  145  The  hand-in-hand  figures, 
such  as  the  Mercury,  the  Q  scud,  the  half-double  scud  [etc.]. 

2.  a.  Light  clouds  driven  rapidly  before  the  wind. 
1669  DRVDEN  &  DAVF.NANT  Tempest  i.  i,  The  Scud  comes 

against  the  Wind,  'twill  blow  hard.  1762  FALCONER  Shijnur. 
ii.  128  The  black'ning  ocean  curls;  the  winds  arise  ;  And  the 
dark  scud  in  swift  succession  flies.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles 
i.  xiii,  The  darkening  scud  comes  on.  1885  H.  O.  FORBES 
Nat.  Wand.  E.  Archig.  209  Peaks..  along  whose  flanks  the 
clouds  rolled  upwards  in  white  humps  and  scuds. 

b.  A  driving  shower  (of  rain  or  snow). 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  ii.  187  With  every 
change  [of  wind]  we  had  a  scud  of  Wind  and  Rain,  a  1722 
LISLE  Hitsb.  (1752)  3  After  such  a  scudd  of  rain  cool  cloudy 
weather  ensues.  1823  COBBETT  Rvr.  Rides  207,  I  had  but 
one  little  scud  during  the  day;  just  enough  for  St.  Swithin 
to  swear  by.  1879  Gd.  Words  Jan.  48  The  rain  blowing  in 
drizzling  scuds. 

c.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xviii.  (1737)  76  Some  Gusts,  or 
Scuds  of  Wind..  arose.  1863  'C.  BEDE'  Tour  in  Tartan- 
land  293,  I  beheld  my  wife..  borne  in  a  wild  scud  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  three-abreast  horses.  1893  'Q.1 
(Quiller-Couch)  Delect,  Dnchy  193  A  sullen  pond,  over  which 
the  wind  drove  in  scuds. 

d.  Ocean  foam  or  spray  driven  by  the  wind. 
1850  B.  TAYLOR  Eldorado  xxi.  I.  143  Bailing  out  the  scud 

thrown  over  the  gunwale  by  every  surge.  1894  N.  BROOKS 
Tales  of  Maine  Coast  218  The  air  was  drenched  with 
spume  and  flying  scud. 

trans  f.  1884  HOWSLLB  Silas  Lapham  (1891)  I.  63  She.. 
was..  shielding  her  face  from  the  scud  of  ice  flung  from  the 
mare's  heels. 

e.  attrib. 

1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  342  Light  scud  clouds 
driving  across  heavy  masses  show  wind  and  rain,  1897 
Daily  News  4  Mar.  7/1  The  boat  disappeared  In  a  yeast  of 
scud  rain  and  spindrift. 

3.  School  slang.  A  swift  runner. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  v,  You  ain't  a  bad  scud,  not 
by  no  means.  Ibid.  i.  vii,  Unless  you're  a  first-rate  scud. 

Scud  (sk»d),  sd* 

1  1.  Dirt,  refuse.  Obs. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  95  For  now  the  scudde 
and  scummc  passed  away,  and  the  dyke  was  as  cleare  and 
fresh  att  the  last  as  att  the  first. 

2.  Coal-mining.  (See  quot.  1883.) 

1829  Glover's  Hist.  Derby  I.  59  Scud  or  ming  coal.  1883 
GRESLEY  Gloss,  Coal-mining,  Send,  iron  pyrites  embedded 
In  coal  seams.  Ibid.,  ScW  (Leicester),  very  thin  layers  of 
soft  matter,  such  as  clay,  sooty  coal,  &c. 

Scud  (skzd),  j£.3  dial.  [Belongs  to  SCUD  z>.4] 
A  wisp  of  twisted  straw,  used  for  stopping  a  drain. 

1843  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IV.  i.  26  We  f.ll  up  either  with 
haulm..,  or  ling,.  .or  a  scud  of  straw,  or  turf.  1847  !&*<?• 
VIII.  ii.  279  The  materials..  are  'haulm'  (stubble),  straw, 
1  scuds  '  (twisted  straw),  ling,  or  bushes. 

Scud  (sktfd),  z/.i  Also  6  scudde,  skude, 
squdde,  6-7  scudd,  6-8  skud,  7  scude.  Pa.  t.  7 
scud;  Pa.pple.  6  scudde.  [Of  obscure  etymology. 

First  recorded  in  the  i6th  c.,  but  prob.  much  older  in 
colloquial  use.  The^initial  sc  shows  that  the  word  cannot 
descend  from  OE.  :  if  not  formed  onomatopceically  or  by 
phonetic  symbolism,  it  was  presumably  adopted  either  from 
Scandinavian  or  from  LG.  or  Du.  Formally,  a  possible 
origin  would  be  MLG.,  MDu.  schudden  to  shake  (:—  OS. 
scuddian),  whence  Sw.  skndda,  Da.  skndde\  but  the  sense 
seems  not  sufficiently  near.  The  ON.  skuntia,  to  hasten, 
agrees  in  sense  but  not  in  form.  It  has  been  usual  to  refer 


. 

the  word  to  Da.  skyde  (with  long  vowel)  to  shoot  (  =  ON. 
shot  (  =  ON.  skot),  but  the  Da.  change  of  t 


skiota\ 


SCUDDALEB. 

into  d  is  a  late  development,  and  is  not  represented  in  Eng. 
words  of  Anglo-Danish  origin.  It  may  be  noted  that  several 
dialects  have  a  synonymous  scut  vb.,  of  which  scud  may  be 
an  altered  form.  As  the  earliest  instance  of  scud  refers  to 
the  movement  of  a  hare,  and  this  has  always  been  a  promi- 
nent application  of  the  vb.,  it  seems  possible  that  it  may  be 
connected  with  scut  sb.,  the  tail  of  a  hare,  sometimes  applied 
to  the  animal  itself.] 

1.  intr.  To  run  or  move  briskly  or  hurriedly;  to 
dart  nimbly  from  place  to  place. 

1532  MORE  Con/ul.  Tindale  Wks.  721/2  Tindall  hath,  as 
ye  haue  heaide,  scudded  in  &  out  lyke  an  hare  yl  had  .xx. 
brace  of  greyhoundes  after  her.  1553  Respnblica  1632,  I 
have  trodde  &  scudde  tyll  my  \vinde  is  almost  paste.  1567 
DRANT  Horace,  Epist.  \.  i.  B  viij,  Sumtymes  I  skude  abowt 
the  towne  in  ciuyll  matters  drounde.  i6oz  MARSTON  Ant. 

fMel.  iv.  H  i,  My  sinewes  tremble,  and  my  panting  heart 
cuds  round  about  my  bosome  to  goe  out.  1613-16  W. 
BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  i.  ii.  25  The  Trout  within  the  weeds 
did  scud.  1707  Curios,  in  tfusb.  <y  Card.  344  Animals.. 
bounding  over  the  Hills,  and  skudding  along  the  Plains. 
1812  BYRON  Childe  Har.  \.  Ixx,  Some  Richmond-hill  ascend, 
some  scud  to  Ware.  1822  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  10  Mar. 
(1894)  I.  223,  I  never  saw  him  so  slim  and  active,  and  he 
scuds  into  dinner  [etc.].  1830  TENNYSON  'How'  <y  '  Why  ' 
30  The  black  owl  scuds  down  the  mellow  twilight.  1866 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Geroniius  iv.  30  They  scud  away  as  cowards 
from  the  fight.  1894  MRS.  RITCHIE  Chaptersfr.  Mem.  ix.  131 
He  stood  looking  at  us  fixedly, ..and  the  train  scudded  off. 
b.  In  the  imperative  :  Be  off  !  Make  haste  ! 
1602  MIDDLETON  tilitrt  iv.  i.  63  Xay,  scud  :.. begone  and 
mum.  1649  DK.  NEWCASTLE  Country  Capt.  in.  51  Scud 
and  brings  wine  you  varletts.  c  1854  THACKERAY  ll'olres 
i*  Lamb  i.  Wks.  1869  XXII.  353  There's  the  outer  bell. 
Scud,  you  vagabond ! 

2.  To  sail  or  move  swiftly  on  the  water.     Now 
chiefly  (and  in  technical  nautical  use  exclusively), 
to  run  before  a  gale  with  little  or  no  sail. 

1582  S  TANYHURST  JEneid  in.  (Arb.)  85  Italye  see  yoonder : 
thither  with  nauye  be  squdding.  a  1592  GREENE  Opkarion 
(1599)  39  (Song  of  A  rion)  Seated  vpon  the  crooked  Dolphins 
back,  Scudding  amidst  the  purple  coloured  waues:.. Nep- 
tune.. Threw  forth  such  stormes  as  [etc.].  1600  HOLLAND 
Liiy  xxxvn.  951  Pausistratus.  .skudded  amaine  with  his 
ship  to  the  entrance  of  the  haven.  1669  SIUHMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  i.  it.  17  She  scuds  before  the  Sea  very  well.  1697 
DKVDEN  ^-Kneitiv.  1086  They  scud  before  the  Wind,  a  1704 
T,  BROWN  Walk  round  Lond.t  Thames  Wks.  1709  III.  in. 
60  The  next  [person]  that  we  met  was  a  jolly  Parson,  skud- 
ding  from  Lambeth-House  in  a  Skuller.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1780)  s.v.  Scudding,  A  ship  either  scuds  with 
a  sail  extended  on  her  foremast,  or,  if  the  storm  is  excessive, 
without  any  sail,  which.. is  called  scudding  under  bare 
Poles.  1843  DARWIN  \>Toy.  Nat.  vi.  109  Having  fairly 
scudded  before  the  gale,  we  arrived  by  the  middle  of  the 
day  at  the  Sauce  posta.  1884  LADY  BRASSEY  in  Good  Words 
Mar.  163/1  There  was  too  much  wind  to  scud. 

3.  Of  clouds,  fcam,  etc. :  To  be  driven  by  the 
wind. 

1699  GARTH  Dispens.  v.  93  The  rising  Mists  skud  o're  the 
dewy  Lawns.  1793  COLERIDGE  Songs  of  Pixies  ii,  When., 
scuds  the  cloud  before  the  gale.  1833  TENNYSON  Dream  of 
Fair  Worn.  39  Crisp  foam-Hakes  scud  along  the  level  sand, 
Torn  from  the  fringe  of  spray.  1853  C.  BRONTE  I'illette 
xxxviii,  They  [the  hours]  passed  like  drift  cloud— like  the 
rack  scudding  before  a  storm. 

4.  trans.  To  pass,  travel,  or  sail  quickly  over. 
i" 

th 

less'mng  Hock   In  snowy  groups 

1802  SCOTT  Cadyoiv  Castle  xiii,  The  start  led  red-deer  scuds 

the  plain. 

transf.  1895  MEREDITH  Amazing Marr.  I.  iv.  41  Immense 
was  the  range  of  vision  scudding  the  peaks. 

5.  dial.  a.  To  throw  (a  flat  stone)  so  as  to  make 
it  skim  the  surface  of  a  body  of  water,     b.  To 
shoot  or  discharge  (a  load  of  herrings)  into  the 
hold  of  a  vessel. 

See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  and  cf.  scitdding-pole,  -stone  (Scuo« 
DING  vbl.  $b,1  b). 

1874  HOLDSWORTH  Deep-Sea  Fishing  no 'Scudding  the 
fish',  as  it  is  termed,  enables  them  to  he  easily  shaken  out 
of  the  net,  whence  they  fall  on  the  deck  and  then  through 
temporary  openings  into  the  well  or  hold. 

Scud,  &.2  Sf.  ?  Obs.  [Of  obscure  origin :  cf. 
SCUDS  sb.pl.]  trans. '  To  quaff,  to  drink  liberally ' 
(Jamieson,  1808). 

a  1728  RAMSAY  Monk  fy  Miller's  H\  3  You  wha  laughing 
scud  brown  Ale,  Leave  Jinks  a  wee,  and  hear  a  Tale. 

Scud  (skid),  v.3     [?  f.  SCUD  sb?] 

1.  dial.    (See  quot.) 

1788  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  350  Scud^  to  clean  or 
scrape  with  a  '  spittle '  [i.  e.  a  small  spadej. 

2.  Tanning.  To  remove  remaining  hairs,  dirt,  etc., 
from  (skins  or  hides)  with  a  hand-knife. 

1880  Times  27  Sept,  12/6  The  cost  of  unhairing,  fleshing, 
and  scudding  all  kinds  of  skins  appears  to  have  been  reduced. 
1883  R.  HALDANB  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  ii.  372/2  The., 
remaining  hairs,  and  other  dirt,  can  now  be  very  readily 
scudded  out. 

Scud  (skrd),  f.4  dial.  [Belongs  to  SCUD  j£.3] 
trans.  To  make  straw  into  '  sends ' 


drams].  1843  Jrnl.  R.  Agrtc.  Soc.  IV.  I.  40  The  system  ol 
shallow  parallel  drains  filled  with  wood  and  straw,  or  straw 
only,  twisted  or  'scudded  ',  is  universally  adopted. 


Scuddaler  (sku-dabj).  Shell.  Also  soudler, 
skudler.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  Hibbert's  explana- 
tion (quot.  1822)  is  untenable.]  The  leader  of 
a  band  of  maskers. 

1811  SCOTT  Pirate  ii,  It  augured  well  of  the  expedition  if 


SCTTDDER. 

Mordaunt  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  office 
of  skudler,  or  leader  of  the  band.  1822  HIBBERT  S/ietl.  Isles 
560  The  whole  are  under  the  controul  of  a  director,  named  a 
scudler.  [Footnote^  An  ancient  Shetland  name  given  to  the 
pilot  of  a  Scuda  or  twelve-pared  boat.]  1888  MRS.  SAXBY 
Lads  of  Lnnda  211  Who  disguise  their  persons,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  a  Scuddaler,  do  pass  from  house  to  house 
entertaining  the  folks. 

Scudder  (sky-dai).  [f.  SCUD  v.^  +  -EH*.]  One 
who  or  that  which  scuds.  In  recent  Diets. 

Scud  dick  (sko'dik).  slang  and  dial.  Also 
scuddock,  scuttick,  skiddi(c)k,  skuddick, 
scurrick  (see  E.D.D. ).  An  extremely  small  coin 
or  amount.  Also,  something  very  small. 

1823  'JoN  BEE'  Diet.  Turft  Scnddick  is  used  negatively; 
'not  a  scuddick' — not  any  brads,  not  a  whinn,  empty  clies. 


wages  in  advance  — true-blue  Jacks — wouldn't  take  a  scud- 
dick— so  up  anchor  and  off.  1863  ROBSON  Bards  of  Tyne 
303  To  hear  fine  Sinclair  tune  his  pipes  Is  hardly  worth 
a  scuddock.  1901  'ZACK*  Tales  of  D  unstable  IVeir-zfi  Poor 
little  skiddick  !  Shall  I  go  for  the  doctor? 

Scudding  (skzrdirj \t  vbl.  sd.1  [f.  SCUD  z/,1  + 
-ING  l.j  The  action  of  the  verb  in  various  senses. 

1583  GOLDING  Calv.  on  Dent.  xxiv.  140  There  is  scudding 
from  aultar  to  aultar.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  n. 
(1780),  Treoit.  a  square-sail,  used  in  scudding.  £1850  Rudlin. 
Nai'iff.  (Weale)  81  Scudding  will  tend  to  carry  the  ship 
beyond  its  influence. 

b.  Comb. :  scudding-pole,  ( a  pole  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  shooting  herrings  conveniently  into 
the  hold  '  (E.D.D.) ;  scudding- stone,  a  thin  stone 
that  can  be  made  to  skim  the  surface  of  a  body  of 
water. 

1874  HOLDBWORTH  Deep-Sea  Fishing  no  The  *  scudding- 
pole  '.  .is  fixed  fore  and  aft  between  the  natch-board  and  the 
mast.  1897  LD.  E.  W.  HAMILTON  Outla-vs  ofMarche s  xv. 
166  While  her  great  bobble  of  a  lad's  aye  flinging  scuddin'- 
stanes  in  Keeldar's  Pool. 

Scudding  (skzrdirj),  vbl.  sb£  Tanning,  [f. 
SCUD  z/.s  t-  -ING  J.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  SCUD  •''. 
Also  attrib. 

1882  PATON  in  F.ncycl.  Brit.  XIV.  384/1  This  is  partly 
accomplished  by  going  over  the  hide  on  the  beam  with  a 
scudding  knife.  Ibid.  389/2  The  general  sequence  of  unhair- 
ing.. scudding,  washing,  and  treating  with  the  bran  drench 
is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  other  skins. 

Scudding  (sko'dirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCUD  vl  + 
-ING  2.]  That  scuds,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoplt.  ii.  (Arb.)  126  That  shafte  whiche  one 
yeare  for  a  man  is  to  lyghte  and  scuddinge,  for  the  same 
selfe  man  the  next  yeare  may  chaunce  be  to  heuy  and 
hobblynge.  1762  FALCONER  Shipwreck  in.  35  What  regions 
now  the  scudding  ship  surround.  1849  HELPS  FriendsinC. 
n.  iv.  (1851)  II.  6  Strange  images  are  sought  out  in  the 
scudding  clouds. 

t  ScU'ddle,  Z'-1  Sc.  Obs.  In6scudle.  [?  Back- 
formation  from  SCUDLEU.]  a.  trans.  To  wash 
(dishes),  b.  intr.  (  To  act  as  a  kitchen-drudge ' 
(Jam.  1828-81). 

1581  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xliv.  194  The  fyre  to  big,  and 
scudle  dischis  clene. 

Scuddle  (skzrd'l),  v.%  Now  dial.  [Frequenta- 
tive f.  SCUD  z/.l]  intr.  To  run  away  hastily,  to 
scuttle.  '  A  low  word'  (Johnson,  1755). 

1661  R.  UURNEY  KepSio-Toc  Awpor  77  Lucifer  might  scuddle 
away  as  a  subordinate  sinner.  1706  PHILLITS  (ed.  Kersey), 
To  scutt,  or  Scuddle  a-way,  to  scamper  or  run  away  all  of  a 
sudden.  1766  [ASSTEV]  Bath  Guide  xiii.  45  How  the  Misses 
did  huddle,  and  scuddle,  and  run.  1886  A.  D.  WILLOCK 
Rosetty  Ends  (1887)  38  They  gathered  themsel's  up  an* 
scuddled  awa  into  the  hoose. 

Scuddy  (skzrdi),  a.1  and  sb.  Sc. 

A.  adj.  Naked.     Also  scuddy-na&ed, 

1829  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  H.  267  Some 
skuddy-naked,  some  clothed  in  duds.  1831  Ibid,  III.  286 
Stripakintra  lass.. perfectly  skuddy,  1906  N.  MUNRO  in 
Blackiv.  Mag.  Jan.  79/1  Scuddy  little  dolls. 

B.  sb.  A  naked  child.     Also,  an  unfledged  bird. 
1815  W.  FiNLAVSON  Simple  Sc.  Rhymes  92  (E.D.  D.)  Wad 

ye  hae  them  torin  likescuddies  Without  a  rag?  1865  JANET 
HAMILTON  Poems,  Ess.  $  Sk,  (1870)  67  The  mavis  nest  O* 
naked  scuddies  fu\ 

t  Scu-ddy,  a*  Obs.  [f.  SCUD  sb3  +  -Y.] 
?  Turbid,  full  of  sediment. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  872/2  It  sometimes 
happens  that  wines  scuddy  and  stubborn  will  not  fall  with 
one  or  even  two  forcings. 

Scude,  obs.  form  of  SCUD  v. 

t  Scu'dler.  Sc,  Obs.  Also  5  scudler,  6  scud- 
lar,  skuddiller.  [App.  a.  early  OF.  *cscudeler 
(later  cscuelier),  f.  *escudele  (later  escue/e,  mod.F. 
ecuetle}  dish.  Cf.  SQUILLER.]  A  scullion. 

£1470  HENRY  Wallaces.  1027  Inthekyching  scudleris  lang 
tyme  had  beyne.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  179 
He  commandit  al  scudlaris.  .to  be  exilit  within  ane  certane 
day.  1595  DUNCAN  App.  Etym.  (E.D.S.),  Lixa,  a  scullion,  or 
scudler;  calo.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  I. 
196  The  skuddilleris  and  kitchine  boyes,  and  a  few  suddartis 

..invade  the  Ennimies.  1638  New  Litany  in  Bk.  Sc. 
Pasquils  (1868)  57  From  horsruber,  scudler,  scold  and 
hagge,  Tinker,  treulerd,  slouene  and  sluit. 

Scudler,  variant  of  SCUDDALEU. 

I]  Scudo  (sk«-d0\  PI.  scudi  (sk/7-dz),  8  erron. 
scudis.  [It.  =  OF.  escu  (mod.F.  #«),  Sp.,  Pg. 
escudo  shield,  hence  used  as  the  name  of  a  coin 
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bearing  a  shield  :— L.  scfitutn  shield.]  A  silver  coin  i 
and  money  of  account  formerly  current  in  various  j 
Italian  states,  usually  worth  about  4  shillings. 

In  some  states  a  gold  scudo  of  the  same  value  was  also    i 
used,  and  occasionally  the  name  was  given  to  gold  coins  of 
much  higher  value. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  29  Nov.,  I  am  told  the  gardener  is    1 
annualy  alowed  2000  scudi  for  the  keeping  it.     1766  Ann.    ' 
Reg.  121  She  found  means  by  her  industry  to  save  a  sum  of 
6000  scudis.     1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixiv,  Everybody 
who  had  a  balance  of  above  five  hundred  scudi  was  invited 
to  the  balls  which  this  prince  of  merchants  gave. 

Scuds,  sb.  //-   Sc.     [?  f.  SCUD  v.*]     Ale,  beer. 

1711  RAMSAY  On  Maggy  Johnstown  iv,  We  guzl'd  Scuds. 
1806  J.  COCK  Simple  Strains  (1810)  I.  104  I'll  strive  to 
smooth  your  thiawart  fale  Wi1  whisky  and  gude  scuds. 

tScuet.  Obs.  rare  —  '1.  [Of  obscure  origin: 
possibly  an  error  for  scuer  skewer.]  ?  =  SKEWER. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  150  In  some  Buzzars  they 
haue  Camel  1  or  Mutton  cut  in  mammocks  or  small  bits  put 
vpon  scuets  and  carbonaded. 

Scufe.  Sc.  Also  scoof,  scuff.  [Cf.  O^.skufa 
to  shove,  push.]  (See  quot.) 

1825-80  JAMIESON,  Scoofi  Scufe,  a  sort  of  battledoor  made 
of  wood,  used  for  striking  the  ball  at  Tennis,  in  order  to 
save  the  palm  of  the  hand  from  the  severity  of  the  stroke, 
Teviotdale.  //vV.,  Scu/e,  Scitff^  a  bat  used  by  boys  for 
playing  at  hand-ball,  Koxb. 

Scuff  (sktff),  jM    Also  skuff.     [?f.  SCUFF  v.] 

1.  Sc.  A  slight  glancing  blow ;    a  *  brush '  with 
the  hand.   To  get  upon  the  skuff,  to  get  to  scuffling. 

1824  MACTAGGART  Gattovid.  Encycl.  s,  v.,  The  scuff  is  the 
wind,  as  it  were  ;  the  scuff  of  a  cannon  ball,  blows  a  man 
to  pieces.  1825  JAMIESON,  Suppl.,  Scuff,  i.  The  act  of 
grazing,  or  touching  lightly.  2.  A  stroke,  apparently  a 
slight  one,  Banff's.  1839  MOIR  Mansie  Waitch  xxiii.  292 
After  giving  his  breeches-knees  a  skuff  with  his  loof,  to  dad 
off  the  stoure.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  fy  Schm.  (1858)  337 
We  got  upon  the  skuff  after  you  left  us.  1899  J.  STRANG 
Lass  of  Lennox  xv,  '  She  was  a  dacent  woman  Lucky  '. . . 
*  She  was  a'  that ',  says  he,  gie'in1  his  een  a  bit  scuff  wi'  the 
back  o'  his  haun'. 

b.  transf.  A  gust  or  puff  of  wind  or  rain. 

1895  CROCKETT  ftlen  of  Moss- Hags  xlviii,  It  was  a  dark, 
gloomy  day,  with,  .scuffe  of  grey  showers  scudding  among 
the  hilltops. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  the  *  scuffing'  of  feet ;  see 
SCUFF  v.  2  b. 

1899  B.  M.  Dix  Hugh  Gwyetft  xvi,  They  rode  a  long  space 
in  silence,  save  for  the  soft  scuff  of  the  horses  now  and  again 
as  they  came  upon  a  stretch  of  sandy  road. 

3.  A  rowdy  crowd,  rabble ;  also,  one  of  sucli  a 
crowd.     Cf.  SCUKF  sb.l  4. 

1856  J.  BALLANTINE  Poems  67  On  Queen's  birth-days,  thy 
squibs  and  pluffs  Slappit  in  face  o1  drucken  scuffs.  1879 
Macm,  Alag,  XL.  501/1  This  got  a  scuff  (crowd)  round  us. 

Scuff  (sktff),  sb2  Forms  :  a.  dial.  8-9  skuft, 
9  skufft,  scuft.  0.  9  scuf,  scuff.  [Of  obscure 
origin  :  cf.  the  variant  forms  SCRUFF  sb.*t  CUFF  sb.^ 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  form  scuft  is  the  original, 
and  that  the  word  is  ad,  ON.  skopt  (poet.)  hair  — Goth, 
skuff.  But  there  is  little  affinity  of  sense  with  the  ON. 
word.  The  NFris.  skuft >  'back  of  the  neck  of  a  horse', 
sometimes  cited  ascognate,  seems  to  be  =  Du.  schoft  shoulder.] 

The  nape  of  the  neck  (only  in  references  to  seizing 
by  the  *  scuff  (of  the  neck) '. 

a.  1787  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss.,  Skuft  (of  the  neck),  the 
cuff  or  back  of  the  neck.  1818  WILBKAHAM  Chesh.  Gloss., 
Skufft,  the  back  part  of  the  neck.  1878  HARTLEY  Clock 
Aim.  31  (E.D.D.)  He  seized  Dawdles  by  th' scuft  p'th'  neck. 

ft.  1823  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  129  The  champion  caught 
the  scampering  coppersmith  by  the  "scuff  of  the  neck'. 
a  1846  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  1853  II.  91/1  Take  them 
by  the  scuf,  and  out  with  'em.  1864  M,  EVKE  Lady's  Walk 
S.  France  xiii.  (1865)  159,  I  caught  him  [a  dog]  by  the  scuff 
of  his  neck. 

Scuff  (skz>f),  v.  Also  6  scuffe,  7,  9  skuff.  [Of 
uncertain  and  possibly  mixed  origin  ;  perh.  con- 
nected with  SCRUFF,  SCURF  vbs. ;  possibly  in  part 
of  onomatopoeic  origin  (cf.  quot.  1825  in  SCUFF 
sbJ-  2,  and  the  Sc.  dial,  phrase  *to  go  scuff',  to  fly 
past  with  a  whizzing  noise).  With  sense  4  cf. 
CUFF  v.  \  with  sense  3  b  cf.  SCUFFLE,  SHUFFLE  v&s.] 

f  1.  trans.  ?  To  evade,  shirk  (duty).  Cf.  SCRUFF 
v.  Sc.  Obs. 

1595  DUNCAN  App.  Etym.  (E.D.S.),  Elud0t  to  scuffe,  to 
shift  off. 

2.  To  touch  lightly  in  passing  ;  to  strike  with  a 
slight  glancing  blow  ;  to  brush  against  (an  object) ; 
to  wipe  off  (something)  with  such  a  blow  or  stroke. 

1824  MACTAGGART  Gallovid.  Encycl.,  Scuft  to  touch,  to 
graze.  1826  G.  BEATTIE  John  o1  Arnha  (ed.  5)  63  [The 
bird]  Now  soar'd  aloft,  now  scufFd  the  ground.  1832-53 
A.  CRAWFORD  in  Whistle-binkie  in.  84  The  sun  clam  up.. 
And  frae  his  e'ebrows  scufFd  the  mormn'  dew.  1867  GREUOR 
Banffsh.  Gloss..  Scufft  to  wipe  very  lightly  ;  as,  'Scuff  the 
stew  aff  o'  yir  sheen  . 

b.  To  scrape  (the  ground,  boards,  etc.)  with  the 
feet ;  to  wear  off  by  treading. 

1897  UEATTY  Secretar  xlviii,  To  whilk  speech,  after  I  had 
skuffed  the  boards  with  my  feet... I  made  answer.  1903 
TREVES  Other  Side  of  Lantern  \\.  xvii.  115  A  common  of 
worn  earth  from  which  a  million  feet  have  scuffed  whatever 
living  thing  has  grown  upon  it. 

3.  intr.  To  walk  (through  dew,  dust,  snow,  etc.) 
so  as  to  brush  it  aside  or  throw  it  up  ;  hence  trans* t 
to  throw  up  (dust  by  this  manner  of  walking). 

1768  Ross  Helenore,  Rock  fy  ivee  pickle  Tow  xvii,  With  a 
pair  of  rough  ruIHons  to  scuff  thro'  the  dew.  1893  U'iltsh. 


SCUFFLE. 

Gloss,  s.  v.,  To  'scuff  up'  the  dust .  .by  dragging  a  foot  along 
the  road.     1900  Academy  28  Apr.  363/1  How  pleasant  it  is 
to  scuff  along  amidst  the  clattering  leaves  ! 
b.  To  shuffle  with  the  feet. 

1847  H  ALLIWELL,  Scuff,  ~to  shuffle  in  walking.  West.  1890 
Glouc.  Gloss.  1896  Warwitksk.  Gloss,  1902  Blackiv.  Mag. 
Jan.  41/1,  1  vainly  tried  to  scuff  over  the  boards  with  my 
leather-soled  shoes  in  the  same  noisy  fashion  as  the  men 
whose  hobnailed  boots  scraped  and  banged  against  the  wood. 

4.  trans.  To  buffet  (a  person). 

1841  Blacbw.  Mag.  L.  482/1  By  these  [persons],  .this  man 
of  medicine  is  huffed  and  scuffed  about.  1845  Round 
Preacher  ii.  40  The  gentleman,  .scuffed  and  kicked  him. 
1875  J.  BALLANTINE  Gabcrlunzie*  s  Wallet  (ed.  3)  Gloss. 
(E.D.D.),  Scuffs  his  ear. 

Hence  Scirffing  vbl.  sb. 

1883  STALLYBRASS  tr.  Grimm*  s  Tent.  Myth,  III.  967  A  man 
.  .hears  at  midnight  a  scuffing  of  shoes.  1893  Century  Mag. 
Aug.  571/1  There  was  a  scuffing  of  many  feet  on  the  beach 
below. 

t  Scuffe.   Obs.  rare-1.     (See  quot.) 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  I.  169  Other  seruingmen  there  were 
with  the  sayd  Bassas,  with  red  attire  on  their  heads,  much 
like  French  hoods,.. with  scuffes  or  plates  of  mettall,  like 
vntp  the  chape  of  an  ancient  arming  sword,  standing  on 
their  foreheads  like  other  Janisaries. 

Scuffed  (sk#ft),  pa.pple.  and///,  a.  Sc.t  Anglo- 
Irish,  and  U.S.  [f.  SCUFF  P.  +  -ED!.]  Of  cloth- 
ing, etc.  :  Worn,  snabby. 

1819  TENNANT  Papistry  Stonu'd^ifoy)  90  And  scapularies 
sculVd  and  shent..Lay  hither-thither  on  the  bent.  1839 
CARLETON  Fardorougka  (ed.  2)  62  Differing  very  little  in  his 
dress  from  an  absolute  squireen,  save  in  the  fact  of  his  Caro- 
line hat  being  rather  scuffed.  1879  AVw  York  Tribune  12 
Dec.  (Cent,),  How  to  restore  scuffed  gloves. 

Scuffle  (skzrfl),  sbl  Also  7  skuffie.  [f. 
SCUFFLE  p.l] 

1.  A  scrambling  fight ;  an  encounter  with  much 
hustling  and  random  exchange  of  blows ;  a  tussle. 

Comb,  scuffle-royal  (nonce-wd.)  after  battle-royal. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  4-  Cl.  i.  i.  7  His  Captaines  heart,  Which 
in  the  scuffles  of  great  Fights  hath  burst  The  Buckles  on 
his  brest.  c  1645  H  DWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  H.  xix.  32  Ther 
was  a  scuffle  lately  here  'twixt  the  Duke  of  Navers  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Guise,  who . .  meeting  the  last  week . .  from  words 
they  fell  to  Blows.  1670  BAXTER  Cure  Ch.-div.  (ed.  3)  Pref. 
IT.  §  7  B  4,  I  tell  you  again  that  a  battel  or  a  foot-ball 
skuffle  will  not  settle  the  discomposed  and  divided  Churches. 
1725  DE  FOE  New  Voy.  (1840)  354  There  had  been  a  scuffle 
among  them  in  which  one  of  their  canoes  had  been  overset. 
1760-73  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qnal.  (1809)  II.  17  A  scramble, 
boys,  a  scramble !  Hereupon  a  scuffle-royal  instantly 
ensued.  1818-19  ttYRON  Don  juan  n.  xcn,  Just  like  a  black 
eye  in  a  recent  scuffle.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  IV. 
xviii.  107  The  victor  in  this  struggle,  a  scuffle  rather  than  a 
battle,  again  took  possession  of  the  Earldom,  1891  'J.  S. 
WINTER  '  Luntley  ii,  A  friendly  scuffle  between  a  fox-terrier 
pup  and  a  fine  black  cat. 

D.  transf.  andy^f.     Now  rare.    Formerly  often, 
•f  a  heated  controversy. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Discipl.  n.  69  Such  poore  drifts  to  make 
a  Nationall  Wane  of  a  Surplice  Brabble,  a  Tippet-scuffle. 
1662  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  I.  ix.  §  2  (1712)  26  All  those 
changes  and  varieties  we  see  in  the  World  are  but  the  result 
of  an  Eternal  Scuffle  of  coordinate  Causes.  1664  [see 
SCAMBLB  sb?\.  1675  BAXTER  Cath.  Theol.  1. 1.  22  And  here 
the  Thomists  and  Scotists  have  another  skuffle,  Whether 
[etc.).  1731  T.  BOSTON  Mem.  vii.  (1899)  in  With  the 
student  above  referred  to  I  had  had  some  scuffles  on  the 
Arminian.  points.  1770  BURKE  /'res.  Discont.  74  They  were 
not  afraid.. that  their  resolution  to  stand  or  fall  together 
should,  by  placemen,  be  interpreted  into  a  scuffle  for  places. 

2.  The  action  of  scuffling ;   confused   utterance 
(of  speech)  ;  shuffling  (of  feet). 

1899  B.  CAPES  Lady  o/  Darkness  260  His  wry  jaw  and 
crippled  scuffle  of  speech.  1905  TREVES  Other  Side  of 
Lantern  iv.  viii.  (1906)  290  The  scuffle  of  naked  feet  upon 
the  stones  makes  little  more  sound  than  the  rustle  of  a  snake. 

Scuffle  (skc-fl),  sb?  [a.  Du.  schoffel  weeding- 
hoe.] 

1.  —  SCUFFLEK2. 

1798  J.  MIDDLETON  Agric.  Aftex.  v.  96  Every  farmer  of 
arable  land  should  possess  himself  of  a  scuffle.. .  This  imple- 
ment is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  a  harrow :  its  feet  cut 
up  the  weeds,  and,  altogether,  it  pulverizes  the  soil.  1805 
H'  SOMERVILLE  Agric.  Sttrv.  E.  Lothian  69  The  Horse-hoe 
or  Scuffle.. is  used  more  or  less  in  all  drill  crops.  1856 
'STONEHENGE '/>«'/.  RuralSports  1. 1.  v.  §  1.49  Another  very 
considerable  proportion  was  left  in  rough  fallow,  undisturbed 
by  the  scuffle. 

2.  A  gardener's  thrust-hoe,   local  and  U.  S. 

1841  HARTSHORNE  Salop.  Anttq.  558  Scuffle,  a  hoe,  chiefly 
used  in  gardens  for  cutting  up  weeds.  1848  LOWELL  Bigloiu 
Papers  Ser.  i.  til,  Where  so  much  is  to  do  in  the  beds,  he 
were  a  sorry  gardener  who  should  wage  a  whole  day's  war 
with  an  iron  scuffle  on  those  ill  weeds  that  make  the  garden- 
walks  of  life  unsightly.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word- 
bk.)  Scuffle^  a  garden  implement  used  for  cutting  off  weeds 
at  the  roots,— generally  known  as  a  Dutch  hoe, 

Scuffle  (skzrfl),  v.1  Also  6  skufle,  7  skuffle. 
[A  frequentative  formation  on  a  base  perh.  of 
Scandinavian  origin  :  cf.  Sw.  skuff 'a  push,  skuffa 
to  push,  f.  Teut.  root  *skitf-  (skufy  :  see  SHOVE, 
SHUFFLE  vbs. 

The  Eng.  SCUFF  v,  (which  is  later  in  our  quots.)  can  hardly 
be  directly  connected ;  cf.  however  sense  5  below  with 
SCUFFS.  3b.] 

1.  intr.  To  struggle  confusedly  together  or  with 
another  or  others ;  to  fight  at  close  quarters  in  a 
disorderly  manner,  with  pulling,  pushing,  and 
random  delivery  of  blows ;  to  tussle. 

1590  R.   HARVEV  PI.  Perc.  6  Shall  we  haue  neighbors 


SCUFFLE. 

children,  He  skufling  in  the  kennel  together  by  the  eares 
like  bride  well  birds?  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  u.  75  He.. 
rushed  amongst  the  thickest  of  the  Veientians,  and  skuffkd 
with  many  of  them  together.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb,  xn. 
196,  I.  .haue  scene  in  former  daye's  The  best  Knights  of  the 
world,  and  scuffled  in  some  frayes.  1622  BEAUM.  &  FL. 
Phila&tcrv.  i,  Weele  skuftle  [ist  ed.  1620  reads  shuffle) 
hard  before  he  perish.  1743  N.  APPLETON  Serm,  21  They 
scuffle,  and  oftentimes  quarrel  as  Children.  1849  ALB.  SMITH 
Pottltton  Leg.  i.x.  64  The  field-mice,  .scuffled  amongst  the 
corn.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxix,  Only  groans 
and  people  scuffling  and  rolling  round  on  the  garret-floor 
half  the  night  ! 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  Now  rare ;  in  the  I /th  c. 
often  with  the  sense  :  f  To  contend  vigorously  or 
resolutely. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxvr.  xv.  II.  585  When  the  great 
men  of  the  citie,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  were  skufflint;  together 
by  the  eares,  hee  knew  well  how  to  fish  in  a  troubled  water. 
1639  N.  N.  tr.  Du  Bosq's  Comfl.  Woman  I.  7  Here  I  must 
needs  scuffle  with  two  great  errors,  a  1668  LASSTI.S  Voy. 
Italy  (1670)  i.  99  [Genoa]  is  so  well  fortified  on  the  other 
side.. that  they  could  scuffle  notably  in  their  own  defence. 
1678  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Seneca's  Mor.,  Ep.  xxviii.  (1696)  614 
Both  at  Sea  and  Land  we  Tug  and  Scuffle  for  Dominion 
and  Wealth.  1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  VIII.  181 
Even  when  their  perverse  and  litigious  nature  sets  them  to 
equivocate,  scuffle,and  fight  about  the  terms  of  their  written 
obligations.  1841  CATLIN  N,  Amcr.  hid,  (1844)  II.  Iviii.  249 
To  scuffle  for  a  few  years  upon  the  plains  with  the  wild  tribes, 
. .  for  the  flesh  and  the  skins  of  the  last  of  the  buffaloes. 

2.  trans.  To  put  on,  out,  «/,  etc.  in  a  scrambling 
or  confused  manner. 

1579  TOM  SON  Cah'in's  Serin.  Tint.  63/1  There  should  be  a 
..discipline  [in  the  Church],  to  the  end  that  matters  might 
not  be  huddeled  and  scuffled  vppe  together  confusedly,  and 
without  order.  1839  Lett.  fr.  Madras  (1843)  285;  I  had  to 
rise  and  scuffle  all  my  tilings  out  into  the  other  half  of  the 
building.. in  a  heavy  rain.  1844  ALB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr. 
Ledbury  xxxi.  (1886)  96  Scuffling  on  his  dressing-sown,  [he] 
advanced  towards  them.  1863  J.  G.  WOOD  in  Intell.  Obser;: 
IV.  22  [The  mole]  passing  the  worm  underneath  his  body 
from  his  fore  to  his  hind  feet  in  a  very  peculiar  manner, 
scuffling  it,  as  it  were,  backwards  and  forwards. 

3.  intr.  To  struggle  through,  on,  along  \  hence, 
to  go  hurriedly  and  superficially  (through  or  over 
some  operation). 

1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  340  The  rude  will  scuffle  through  with 
ease  enough,  Great  schools  suit  best  the  sturdy  and  the 
rough.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Book  of  Fawn  II.  218  They  are 
usually  scuffled  over  in  the  morning  with  the  currycomb. 
1844  THACKERAY  in  Punch  VII;  83/2  Scuffling  through  our 
blessed  meals,  that  we  may  be  early  on  the  road.  1885 
RUNCIMAN  Skippers  fy  Sh.  235  You  go  to  school  and  scuffle 
on  the  best  way  you  can. 

4.  To  go  in  hurried  confusion  ;   to  move  with 
much  effort  and  fuss  ;  also  trans,  (causatively). 

1838  Lett.fr.  Madras  xx.  (1843)  204  The  bearers,  Peons, 
and  people  whom  I  had  scuffled  half  out  of  their  lives  to  get 
ready  in  time.  1840  THACKERAY  George  Cruikshank  (1869) 
298  The  outward  rush  of  heroes, , .  scuffling  at  the  door,  is  in 
the  best  style  of  the  grotesque.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxtcrita  I. 
412  Drive  the  populace  headlong  past  It  as  fast  as  they  can 
.scuffle. 

5.  To  move  with  a  shuffling  gait ;  also,  to  shuffle 
(with  the  feet). 

1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  $  Princ.  vi,  The 
man.  .scuffling  slipshod  along  the  sanded  floor.  1896  '  IAN 
MACLAREN  '  Brier  Bitsk  219  Is't  true  Elspeth  scuffled  wi' 
her  feet  at  the  laist  head  [of  the  sermon]  and  gar'd  him  close  ? 

6.  Ctwifi. :    scuffle-shoe  nonce-ivd,,  a  person  of 
(  slipshod*  habits. 

1895  MEREDITH  Amazing  Marr.  xxxv.  So  scathing  was 
Gower's  tone  of  irate  professor  to  shirky  scholar—or  it  might 
be  put,  German  professor  to  English  scuffle-shoe. 

Hence  Scuffling  vbLsb.  and///. a.  Also  Scu'f- 
flingly  adv. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stnfft  43  This  scuffling  or  bopeepe 
in  the  darke  they  had  a  while  without  weame  or  brucke. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  it.  134,  I  may  passe  over 
with  silence  the  skuffling  skirmishes  which  hapned  euery 
daie.  1622  FLETCHER  Prophetess  iv.  v,  Your  scurvie  scuffling 
trade.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  Snpernnm.  No.  2.  3/2  They 
had  a  scuffling  for  it.  1796  SOUTH EY  Lett.fr.  Spain.  (1799) 
351  A  noise  like  scuffling  of  feet.  1868  Miss  BRADDON  Dead- 
Sea  Fruit  i,  The  wrestling,  and  scuffling,  and  striving,  and 
struggling  of  modern  commerce.  1886  KIPLING  Departrn. 
Ditties,  etc.  (1899)  91  My  Son,  if  a  maiden  deny  thee  and 
scufflingly  bid  thee  give  o'er.  1894  —  Jungle  Bk.  51  The 
monkeys .  .would . .  fight  and  cry  in  scuffling  crowds. 

Scuffle  (skzrf  1),  T/.2  [f.  SCUFFLE  sb*  Cf.  Du. 
schofftlen.]  trans.  To  scarify  or  stir  the  surface 
(of  land)  with  a  thrust-hoe  or  horse-hoe ;  to  hoe 
(a  crop),  cut  up  (weeds),  turn  in  (seed)  by  means 
of  a  scuffle  or  scuffler. 

1766  Complete  Farmer  s.  v.  Walk  7  Z  3/1  If  they  [sc.  walks] 
are  scuffled  over  with  a  Dutch  hoe  in  dry  weather,  and 
raked  smooth,  it  will  destroy  the  moss  and  weeds.  1805  DICK- 
SON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  PI.  x,  The  seed  is  by  this  implement 
scuffled  in.  1807'!'.  RUDGE  Agric.  Clone.  (1813)  tio  The  land 
is  immediately  '  scuffled  '  or  torn  to  pieces  with  the  scuffler. 
1863  Intfll.  Observ.  IV.  199  A  labourer,  .scuffling  turnips. 

Hence  Scvrffling  vbl.  sd,  (also  attrib.}. 

1802  W.  AMOS  Drill  Hush.  243  Mellow  land,  .requires  no 
other  preparation  than  scuffling,  harrowing,  &c.  1844  H. 
STEPHENS  Book  of  Farm  111.  959  The  [mould-board]  plough 
..is  convertible  into  a  scuffling  or  cleaning  plough,  or  horse- 
hoe.  Ibid.,  A  second  mortise  is  punched  in  each  wing-bar 
to  receive  the  scuffling  coulters. 

Scu'ffle-hunter.  Naut.  slang.     (See  quots.) 

1796  COLQUHOUN  Police  Metrpp.  (ed.  3)  54  The  prevailing 
practice  of  discharging  and  delivering  the  cargoes  of  ships 
byaclass  of  aquatic  labourers,  known  oy  the  name  of  lumpers 
and  scuffle  hunters.  Ibid.  66  Those  (who  are  distinguished 
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by  the  nick-name  of  Scuffle-hunters]  prowl  about  the  wharfs 
..,  under  pretence  of  asking  employment:  but  their  chief 
object  is  to  pillage  and  plunder  whatever  comes  in  their  way. 
1840  MARRY  AT  Poor  TVwvtxviii,  We've.,  the  Scuffle  Hunters, 
and  the  River  Pirates. 

Scuffler1  (skzrrto.i).  Also  7  scufler.  [f.  SCUFFLE 
v\  +  -EH  1.]  One  who  scuffles. 

1633  MARMION  Fine  Comp.  in.  iv.  F  2  b,  Fid.  lie  belabour 
you  the  next  time  I  meet  you.  Cap.  What  Scufler,  dost 
thou  thinke  He  faile  my  friends?  No  Hector  I  scorne  it. 
1642  Tom  Xas/t  Ins  Ghost  (title-p.\  To  the  three  scurvy 
Kellowes  of  the  upstart  Family  of  the  Snufflers,  Rufflers  and 
Shufflers;  the  thrice  Treble-troublesome  Scufflers  in  the 
Church  and  Stale. 

Scuffler-  ^skfl-floj).  [f.  SCUFFLE  ».2  +  .ERi.] 
An  agricultural  implement  for  scarifying  and  stir- 
ring the  surface  of  the  ground,  esp.  between  the 
rows  of  crops;  a  horse  -hoe. 

1797  BiLLiNcsi.F.v  Agric.  Somerset  (eel.  2)  278  I  verily 
think,  th.it  his  [J.  Cooke's]  instruments  called  the  scuffler, 
and  scarifier,  are  the  best  contrivances  I  ever  beheld,  for  the 
pulverization  of  the  soil,  and  the  destruction  of  weeds.  1891 
Times  5  Oct.  3/2  The  best  remedies  for  the  pest..  being 
nitrate  of  soda  .  .  and  the  use  of  scuffl  ers,  or  of  horse-hoes. 
b.  Kach  of  the  scuffling  coulters  of  a  scuffler. 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Book  of  Farm  III.  959  In  returning  it 
to  the  double  mould-board  state,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remove  the  sen  fliers  and  the  feathered  share. 

Scuffy  (sk»-fi),  a.  Sc.  [f.  SCUFF  v.  +  -v]. 
=  SCUFFED  a.  Alsoyi^. 

1858  M.  PORTKOUS  Real  'Sinter  Johnny*  32  Some  scuffy 
chiels  to  mak  a  boddle  On  thy  sweet  muse  hae  dnurcd  to 
saddle.  .Brain  brats  that  ye  wad  scorn  to  cuddle  Or  think 
were  thine.  1895  W.  C.  FRASER  ll'kaupsof  Durley\\\\.  189 
He  wears  black  claes,  awfu1  scuffy. 

Scuft,  dial,  variant  of  SCUFF  sb£ 

Scufting  (skzrftin).     (See  quots.) 

1688  HOI.MK  Armoury  in.  85/2  Bran  or  Scufting,  the  Husk 
of  the  Com.  1881  Lcic.  Gloss,  s.  v.  3fea/t  The  various 
qualities  of  meal  are  distinguished  into  —  i.  Bran.  2.  Shorts. 
3.  Scuftings,  pollards,  or  shorts-and-sharps* 

Scug  (skz>g),  sb.^  Sc.  and  north.  Forms:  5-7 
(9)  scoug,  6  skug,  (skowg,  skugg,  7  skough, 
scugg,  scugge),  9  sco(o)g,  skoug,  6-  scug.  [a. 
ON.  skugge  wk.  masc.,  shadow  (Sw.  skugga  fern., 
Norw,  skugge^  Da.  skygge}=£fiL.  scufw]ay  OIIG. 
scuwo  shade,  Goth,  skiiggwa  mirror  :—  OTeut. 
' 


1.  Originally,  shadow  ;  the  shade  or  shelter 
afforded  by  a  rock,  bush  or  the  like  ;  hence,  a 
shelter.  To  take  $cng\  to  take  shelter. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Kneis  vi.  iv.  8  And  skuggts  dym  of  a  full 
dern  wod  schaw.  Ibid.  74  As  Jupiter,..  With  erdis  scug 
hydis  the  hevynis  all.  Ibid.  vn.  Prol.  47  Thik  drumly 
scuggis  dirknit  so  the  hevyne.  1596  DAI.RYMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  (1888)  I.  30  In  the  scoug  of  the  craig  and  castell 
is  a  verie  quyet  hauinlng  place.  Ibid.  II.  321  Hume  with 
sum  of  his  cumpaniounis  slipis  quyetlie  in  the  skug  [orig. 
ad  utff/>rncff/a\t  and  thair  he  rested  and  hid  him  selfe.  1813 
GALT  Entail  xx\,  Instead  o'  gallanting  awa  under  the  scog 
and  cloud  o'  night.  1825  F.ROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  i'Xrwf,  a 
sheltered  place.  1890  '  H.  HALIBURTON  '  In  Scottish  Fields 
33  Hastening  through  the  rain  to  rustic  scoogs  or  the  shelter 
of  friendly  cottages. 

b.  fig.  Cloak,  pretence,  outward  show. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  281  How  thai  suld 
be  punyst  that  beris  otheris  armes  wrangwisly,  in  enten- 
cioun  to  do  mys  under  scoug  of  thaine  covertly,  a  1578 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  282  That  the 
said  lord  micht  have  sic  ane  skug  of  him  [sc.  a  counterfeit 
bishop]  to  the  eies  of  the  peopill  that  be  him  he  micht  obteine 
the  proffeit  of  the  said  benefice.  1606  BIRSIE  Kirk-Bnritill 
xix.  (1833)  F  3,  Under  skough  of  the  conscience  scruple. 
1688  A.  SHIELDS  Notes  <$•  Heads  (1709)  17  (Jam.)  Some  did 
boast  of  their  pretended  performances,  and  so  make  them  a 
scugg  to  hide  their  knavery  with.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER 
Johnny  Gibb  (1873)  215  Hut  brawlykent  I  that  a*  this  was 
but  a  scoug  to  keep  some  ither  thing  oot  o'  sicht. 

Scug  (sk#g),  sb.*  dial.  A  squirrel. 

1718  jTFox  Wanderer  73  He  first  chid  me,  then  depriv'd 
me  of  my  poor  skug.  1804  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Con-ucrsat.^ 
etc.  I.  123  Scug  does  not  very  willingly  expose  himself  in 
the  open  day  far  from  his  trees. 

Scug  (skz?g),  sb.'i  School  slang.  Also  skug. 
(Seequot.  1881.) 

1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  1.  82  Come  fill  the  bowl 
with  Bishop  up,  Clods,  Fags,  and  Skugs,  and  Muttons. 
Note,  Scug  or  Skug,  a  lower  boy  in  the  school,  relating  to 
sluggish.  1847  MRS.  GORE  Castles  in  Air  xix,  Whereas,  to 
lay  by  ten  thousand  a-year  out  of  eighteen,  till  his  best  days 
are  gone  by,  makes  what,  at  Eton,  we  used  to  call,  a  scug 
of  him  at  once.  1881  Everyday  Life  in  Public  Sch.  312,  Scug^ 
Et[on].  Har[row].  Negatively,  a  boy  who  is  not  distin- 
guished in  person,  in  games^  or  social  qualities.  Positively, 
a  boy  of  untidy,  dirty,  or  ill-mannered  habits;  one  whose 
sense  of  propriety  is  not  fully  developed. 

Scug  t,sk»g),  v.  Sc.  and  north.  Forms  :  6,  8-9 
scug,  0,  9  scoug,  9  sco(o)g,  skug.  [f.  SCUG  sb^\ 

1.  trans.  To  shade,  shelter,  screen,  protect. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  vn.  ii.  24  Joy  full  and  blyth  thai  entir 
in  the  fludet  That  derne  about  scuggit  wyth  bewis  stude. 
Ibid.  VHI.  vi.  90.  a  177^  FERGUSSON  Song,  *  My  ain  kind 
Deary,  O  !  '  7  At  thornic  dike  and  birken  tree,  We'll  daff, 
and  ne'er  be  weary,  O  !  They'll  scug  ill  een  fra  you  and  me. 
1822  GALT  Sir  A.  Wylie  II.  ii.  21  I'll  gang  .  .  mysel,  and 
muddle  about  the  root  o*  this  affair  till  I  get  at  tt.  .  .  Naebody 
in  this  country-side  kens  me  ;  I'll  be  scoggit  wi*  my  ain 
namely  manner.  1825  BROCKETT  .A7.  C.  Gloss.,  Skng,  to 
hide,  to  screen.  1898  C.  SPENCE  From  Braes  o/Carse  29 
He  has  hives  o'  bees.  .Weel  scouged  wi'  shrubs..  Frae  ony 
blast  the  wind  can  blaw. 

absol,  1818  Edin.  Mag.  Sept.  154/1  He  hadnae  call'd  on 
the  Halie  Name  Tbat  scugs  in  the  evil  hour. 
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2.  reft,  and  intr.  To  take  cover  or  shelter,  to  hide. 
1819  W.  TESNANT  Papistry  Storm" d,  (1827)  187   Within 

their  sacrify'd  abodes  Scougin'  themsel1  frae  stanes  and  clods. 
1823  W.  JAMESON  Mem.  <y  Lett.  (1845)  94,  I  went  to  His 
holy  table  and  felt  like  one  in  the  pelting  of  a  storm,  scugging 
under  ImmanueL 

3.  trans.  To  take  shelter  from  (the  elements). 
1812  W.  GLASS  Caledonian  Parnassus  (1814)  20  Beneath 

the  ivy-twining  bow'r,  Where  aft  I've  scoug'd  the  simmer 
show'r,  1886  '  H.  HALIIIUKTON  '  Horace  (1900)  43  Wind  and 
snaw,  Are  far  abune  oor  fit,  But  while  we  scoog  them,  let 
them  blaw. 

Scuggery  >kygari).  north. dial.  [f.  SCUG  s!>± 
+ -EKV.J  Concealment,  secrecy. 

a  1568  Hfjiryson's  T~vo  Mice  xiv.  (Eannatyne  MS.),  In 
skugry  ay,  throw  rankest  girss  and  corne,  Anil  wondir  sly, 
full  preuely c wth thay creip.  1788  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Yorksk. 
II.  350  In  scitggery,  in  secrecy  ;  hid,  as  from  creditors. 

t  Scu'ggy,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare~~l.  In  6  akogy. 
[f.  SCUG  st>.1  +  -Y.]  Shady,  gloomy. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis\\\.  x.  54  Quham  the  sydis  of  a  tlilk 
wode  of  tie  Closis  full  derne  wyth  skogy  bewis  hie. 

Scuil(l,  obs.  forms  of  SCHOOL. 

Soul,  obs.  form  of  SCHOOL,  SKULL. 

Scale,  Sculcare,  obs.  ff.  SKULK,  SKULKER. 

Sculch  (^kz>lj).  dial,  and  U.  S.  Also  sculsh, 
scultch,  skultch.  [var.  of  CULCH.]  =CULCH  i,_>. 

1847  HALI.IWEI.L,  Sctth/t,  rubbish.  1865  W.  Warn-:  East- 
ern En^i.  II.  236  Here  from  time  to  time  the  men  throw 
into  the  river  what  they  call  '  skultch',  which  an  outsider 
would  call  rubbish..  .Of  such  stuff  as  this  a  comfortable  bed 
[for  oyster  spawn]  is  made.  1891  M.  COLK  Cy  Ross  38  They 
dumped  the  tunnel  full  uf  big  rock  an'  ^culcii. 

Sculck,  obs.  form  of  SKULK. 

t  Sculd.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Connected  with  OX. 
skilja  to  divide.]  A  parting. 

a  1300  Cursor  !\I.  15541  pis  ilk  night  sal  be  a  sculd  \Gott. 
a  skaile, /•«/>/; parting,  /Viw.ascateryngjbctuix  you  and  me. 

t  Scu'lding,  SCOU'lding.  Obs.  Orkney  and 
ShetL  [a.  Norw.  skidding  accusation.]  (Seequot.) 

1576  in  Oppress,  Orkney  -y  Zeild.  (1859)  49  The  haird . . 
chargit  ten  houshaldis  for  scoulding.  1576  laid.  51  Thair  is 
ane  branuhe  of  this  law  of  Granderie,  callit  Sculd  ing,  that 
is  to  say,  ane  brute  or  sclander  of  thtft,  pykrie,  or  sic  uther 
cryme>,  rasit  by  the  deid  of  ane  single  persoun  [etc.]. 

Sculduddery  (sk»ld»*dari).  Sc.  and  L\S.  Also 
8  sculdudry,  8-9  sculduddry,  9  skulduddery, 
L:.S.  skulduggery.  [Of  obscure  origin.] 

1.  *  A  term,  now  used  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  to  de- 
note those  causes  that  come  under  the  judgment 
of  an   ecclesiastical   court,    which    respect    some 
breach  of  chastity'  (Jam.). 

Jamieson's  words  imply  that  the  word  was  originally  in 
serious  use,  but  of  this  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence. 

1713  CKNILIVRF,  H'onder  in.  ui.  Wks.  1760  III.  42  Hut  I'm 
seer  ther's  na  sike  honest  People  here,  or  there  wou'd  na 
be  so  muckle  Sculdudrie  [note  Fornication].  1714  RAMSAV 
On  y.  Co\vfer  5  There's  none.. Could  sa'r  sculdudry  out 
like  John,  c  1730  KURT  Lett.  N.  Scot.  (iSiS)  I.  190  If  any 
one  be  brought  before  a  presbytery  &c.,  to  be  questioned 
for  sculduddery,  i.e.  fornication  or  adultery.  1818  SCOIT 
Hrt.  Midi,  xvi,  [They]  can  find  out  naething  but  a  wee  bit 
skulduddery  for  the  benefit  o'  the  Kirk-treasurer. 

2.  Obscenity. 

1821  GALT  Legatees  ix.  Let.  xxxii.  271  All  the  sculduddery 
of  the  business  might  have  been  well  spared  from  the  eye 
of  the  public.  1824  Scorr  Redgauntlet  Let.  xi,  Speaking 
blasphemy  and  sculduddry. 

11  3.  U.  S.  (With  form  skulduggery.)  ?  Malver- 
sation of  public  money. 

1890  N.  rV  Q.  Ser.  vn.  X.  224/1  Some  two  or  three  years 
ago  one  of  the  New  York  papers,  .announced  that  a  mis- 
sionary on  the  Congo  intended  to  return  to  America  and 
blow  up  the  whole  scullduggery  ;  meaning,  apparently,  to 
expose  the  false  pretences  on  which  money  had  been  collected 
for  the  mission.  1892  Boston  (Mass.)  jfrnl.  ^  Nov.  7/4  Un- 
founded Charges  of  Skulduggery.  1893  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  22  Dec.,  The  United  States  Courts,  .are  now_very 
busy  affixing  the  penalties  for  violations  of  the  national 
banking  laws  and  for  general  skulduggery  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  institutions. 

4.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  a.  Concerned  with 
'  sculduddery  '  as  a  punishable  offence,  b.  Of  litera- 
ture or  conversation :  Obscene. 

1756  A.  PENNECUIK  Coll.  Sc.  Poems  136  Sculdudry-fowk 
may  now  sing  dool,  And  steep  their  graith  in  a  cald  pool. 
a  1779  I).  GRAHAM  Misc.  Writ.  (1883)  II.  135  They  did  na 
like  sculdudery  wark,  but  said  na  meikle  against  it.  1814 
SCOTT  Rtdgauntlet  Let.  xi,  The  rental-book.. was  lying 
beside  him  ;  and  a  book  of  sculduddry  sangs  was  put  betwixt 
the  leaves. 

Scule,  obs.  form  of  SCHOOL. 

Sculk,  -or,  -ing :  see  SKULK,  -EB,  -ING. 

Scull  (sk»l),  j£.i  Also  4-5  skulle,  7  soul,  5 
sculle,  4-9  skull.  [Of  obscure  origin. 

Some  would  identify  it  with  SKULL  bowl,  goblet,  supposing 
that  the  name  refers  to  the  hollowed  form  of  the  blade  ;  but 
this  seems  very  improbable.] 

1.  A  kind  of  par.  a.  An  oar  used  to  propel 
a  boat  by  working  it  from  side  to  side  over  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  reversing  the  blade  at  each  turn. 
to.  An  oar,  shorter  and  lighter  than  a '  rowing*  oar, 
so  that  a  pair  can  be  operated  at  once  by  one  per- 
son, who  sits  midway  between  the  sides  of  the  boat. 

1^45-6  in  Nicolas  Hist.  Royal Naty  (1847)  II.  477  [For 
four  large  and  long  oars  called]  skulles  Ui.Srf.].  1486  Naval 
Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  13,  ij  sculles..for  the  bote  of  the 
said  ship.  1495  Ibid.  193  After  skullys . .  j.  a  1500  Piers  of 
Fullham  275  in  Hazl,  £.  /".  P.  II.  12  And  for  to  rowe  in 
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a  barge  with  a  skulle  Avayleth  not  but  the  find  be  at  full. 
1530  PALSGR.  268^2  Scull  to  rowe  with,  aniron.  1674  PETTY 
Disc.  R.  Soc.  56  Suppose  a  Paralellipipedon-Boat  or  Vessel, 
of  breadth  fit  for  a  pair  of  Skulls.. and  of  length  sufficient 
for  9  such  Skulls  or  Oars.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  E.vpl.  II.  xxix. 
287  We  moved  on  in  deep  silence,  with  a  single  scull  astern. 
1869  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  \.  i,  The  girl  rowed,  pulling  a  pair 
of  sculls  very  easily.  1875  W.  B.  WOODGATE  Oars  fy  Sculls 
xv.  118  On  a  sliding  seat  the  sculls,  like  oars,  should  be  a 
trifle  longer  inboard. 

t2.  A  boat  propelled  with  a  scull  or  a  pair  of 
sculls;  a  sculling-boat.  Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Naj>elette,a.  small  skiffe,  scull,  or  cocke-boat. 
1661  PKPYS  Diary  3  Dec.,  Thence  by  water. .being  carried 
by  him  in  oares  that  the  other  day  rowed  in  a  scull  faster 
than  my  oares  to  the  Towre. 

f  3.  One  who  sculls  ;  a  sculler.   Obs.  rare. 

1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  iii.  89  He  loves,  but  dares  not  make 
the  motion ;.  .Like.. rowing  Skull,  he's  fain  to  love,  Look 
one  way  and  a  nother  move.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  (1872) 
III.  5  Where  Sculls  did  once  row,  Men  walk  to  and  fro. 

4.  //.  A  sculling  race. 

1878  Athletic  \Vorld$  Apr.  8/2  The  following  races  have 
been  fixed.  .Lowe  Senior  Sculls,  July  22  ;.  .Handicap  Sculls, 
Aug.  21. 

5.  An  act  of  sculling. 

1886  TUPPER  Autobiog.  59  The  gallop  with  Mr.  Murrell's 
harriers,  or  the  quick  scull  to  Iffley.  1897  MRS.  RAYSER 
Type-writer  Girl  xvii.  176  To  ask  me  to  fill  in  a  journal 
with  the  day's  events  is  like  asking  a  galley-slave  to  take 
a  scull  in  a  pleasure-boat  after  his  toil  is  over. 

t  Scull,  sb*  Obs.  Also  6-7  skul,  7  scul. 
[?  Shortened  from  SCULLION.]  A  scullion.  Also 
Comb,  scull-boy. 

1566  DRAST Horace^ Sat.  n.  iii. 64  b,  Foulers, fishers,  sculls, 
podingwrightes,  the  trulU  of  Tuscus  streate.  1598  tr,  G.  de 
la  Perriere's  Mirr.  Policie  D  d,  The  Romane  law . .  ordained 
that  honest  Romane  wiues  should  be  exempt  from.. playing 
the  skuls  in  the  kitchen.  1643  VICARS  Looking  Glass  35 
God  most  wisely . .makes  them.. to  be  but  as  it  were,  the 
very  drudges  and  scull-boyes  of  his  Church.  1743  A.  BUSH 
in  Howell  St.  Trials  (1813)  XVII.  1196  He  was  a  little 
stull  that  used  to  go  of  errands. 

Scull  (skwl),  sb.3  A  name  given  locally  to 
various  species  of  gulls. 

1813  MONTAGU  Ornitk.  Diet.  Suppl.,  Gull-Arctic.  Laru.s 
Parasiticus. ..  Provincial.  Scull.  1852  MACGILUVRAY  Brit. 
Birds  V.  492  Lcstris  Richard  son  ii.  Richardson's  Skua., . 
Scull.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  210  Common 
Skua  (Slercoraritts  caiarrhactes}..  .Scull. 

Scull  (skx>l),  v.    Also  7-9  skull,  [f.  SCULL  sbl] 

1.  intr.  or  absol.  To  proceed  by  means  of  a  boat 
propelled  with  a  scull  or  a  pair  of  sculls ;  to  use 
a  scull  or  a  pair  of  sculls  in  propelling  a  boat. 
Also  to  scull  it)  and  with  complement  denoting  the 
position  of  the  sculler. 

1624  [implied  in  SCULLING  rbl.  sb.\  1679  V.  ALSOP  Mclius 
Inquir.  159  Others  have  nothing  to  do  but  skull  away  with 
the  Tide  when  it  comes  in.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge 
ii,  As  we  sculled  along  in  the  clear  creek.  1851  MAVNE 
RKIU  Rifle  Rangers  ii,  I  had  steamed  it  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  sculled  it  up  the  Orinoco.  1892  FURNIYALL 
Hocclcve's  Minor  P.  Forew,  47  note,  When  he  peeld  to  scull 
bow  down-stream. 

b.  transf.  Of  a  fish  :  To  propel  itself.     Of  the 
tail :  To  act  as  a  propeller. 

1850  SCOKESHV  Checkers  Whalem.  Adv.  (1858)  viii,  He  has 
two  curious  fins  to  scull  with.  1894  Outing (U.  S.)  XXIV. 
59/1  A  long  greenish  form  with  fins  that  wavered  slowly, 
and  a  tail  that  sculled  with  just  sufficient  power  to  keep  its 
owner  in  his  hiding-place, 

c.  trans.    To   make    (a    particular   stroke)    in 
sculling. 

1875  W.  B.  WOODCATE  Oars  <$•  Scutlsx.v.n6  It  is  possible 
to  scull  a  much  longer  stroke  than  can  be  rowed. 

2.  tra/is.  To  propel  (a  boat)  by  means  of  a  scull 
or  a  pair  of  sculls.   Also  refl.  of  a  fish,  etc.,  to  pro- 
pel itself  as  by  a  scull  or  sculls. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  186  [Serving]  for  the  finns  and  tail, 
for  the  Oars  and  Ruder  of  this  little  creature  [sc.  a  water- 
insect],  wherewith  it  was  able . .  to  move  himself  any  whither, 
and  to  skull  and  steer  himself  as  he  pleas'd.  1773  Hist. 
Brit.  Dom.  N.  Atner.  n.  ii.  §  12.  217  He  [the  whale]  sculls 
himself  in  the  water  with  a  large  horizontal  tail.  1798  S.  WIL- 
COCKE  in  Naval  Chron.  (i  799)  1 1.  63  They  [sc.  the  boats]  are 
sculled  instead  of  being  rowed.  1865  DICKENS  Alut.  Fr.  \.  i, 
Another  boat . .  dropped  alongside.  '  In  luck  again,  Gaffer  ?  ' 
said  a  man.. who  sculled  her. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  boat :  To  admit  of  being  sculled 
(well,  easily,  etc.). 

1891  Century  Diet.  S.VM  The  boat  sculls  well. 

3.  trans.  To  convey  (a  person)   by  water  in  a 
sculling-boat  or  by  sculling. 

1827  GLADSTONE  in  Morley  Life  (1903)  I.  i.  ii.  43  Sculled 
Hallam  to  Surly  after  6.  1883  'OuiDA*  Wanda  I.  246  He 
went  home  sculling  himself  across  the  lake.  1903  MORLEY 
Gladstone  I.  i.  ii.  40  The  more  sinewy  Gladstone  used  to 
scull  him  up  to  the  Shallows. 

Scull:  see  SKULL.    Scull(e,  obs,  ff.  SCHOOL. 

Scullen,  obs.  form  of  SCULLION. 

Sculler  (skzrlaj),  sb.  Also  6  scullar,  skoller, 
-oer,  7  skuUar,  7-8  skuller.  [f.  SCULL  v.  +  -EII  1.] 

1.  One  who  propels  a  boat  by  means  of  a  scull 
or  a  pair  of  sculls  ;  one  skilled  in  the  management 
of  a  sculling-boat. 

1530  PALSGR.  268/2  Scullar,  batellier.  1363  FOXE  A.  $  M. 
(1596)  1081/2  He  went  ouer  unto  Westminster  bridge  with 
a  Sculler,  where  he  entred  into  a  Whirry  that  went  to  Lon- 
don. 1660  PKPYS  Diary  2  Nov.,  I  was  told  the  Queen  was 
a-coming ;  so  I  got  a  sculler  for  sixpence  to  carry  me  thither 
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and  back  again.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  Ixx,  Ply  for  em- 
ployment like  scullers  at  Hungerford  stairs.  1755  JOHNSON, 
Scnller,  one  that  rows  a  cockboat.  1875  W.  B.  WOODGATE 
Oars  fy  Sculls  xv.  n6  If  anything,  a  sculler  can  reach  his 
hands  an  inch  or  two  farther  forward  than  the  oarsman. 

2.  A  boat  propelled  by  sculling  ;  asculling-boat ; 
also,  rarely  f  a  pair  of  scullers. 

Double- sculler,  a  sculling-boat  to  seat  two  scullers. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  xi.  (1869)  54  He  went  to  the  water  | 
syde  and  toke  a  Skoller  led.  1573  skolloer],  and  was  sette  | 
ouer  the  Water  into  Saincte  Georges  feldes.  1585  HIGINS  j 
Juntas'  Nomencl.  220/2  Linter,  a  wherry  or  sculler,  a  1640 
W.  FENNER  Sacrif.  Faithfull  (1648)  211  A  man  cannot  ; 
row  upon  the  maine  ocean  in  a  paire  of  Scullers.  1697  , 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  735  Her  Soul  already  was  con- 
sign'd  to  Fate,  And  shw'ring  in  the  leaky  Sculler  sale.  ! 
17150  Brit.  Chron.  23  Jan,  79  On  Sunday  evening  a  skuller,  ; 
with  twelve  people  in  it,  struck  on  a  hawser. .and  overset,  i 
1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  liv,  Early  as  it  was,  there  were  | 
plenty  of  scullers  going  here  and  there  that  morning,  and  I 
plenty  of  barges.  1902  Working  Men's  Coll.  Jrrtl.Vll.  366  j 
Our  skipper  told  us  our  boat  drew  too  much  water. .and  I 
persuaded  us  to  hire  a  double-sculler. 

f3.  A  sculling  oar.  O/>s.  rare  ~~  l. 

1766  Maldon  (Essex)  Borough  Deeds  (Bundle  70.  no.  14), 
[Gideon  Whetstone,  mariner]  saw  him  sink  and  try'd  with 
his  sculler  to  feel  for  him  but  could  not  reach  him, 

f4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sculler-boat,  a  sculling- 
boat  ;  sculler-man,  one  who  plies  a  sculling-boat 
for  hire.  Obs. 

1663  PEI'YS  Diary  i  May,  Going  thither..  1  met  a  boy  in 
a  sculler-boat.  1815  Ann.  Reg.^Chron.  109  The  other  captain 
and  the  scullerman  were  saved.  1822-29  Good* $  Study  Med. 
(ed.  3)  V.  598  With  us  it  [Nigrescent  leprosy]  is  chiefly  found 
among  soldiers,  sailors,  sculler-men,  stage-coachmen  [etc.]. 

t  Sculler,  z».  Oftr.w*"*1.  [f-  SCULLER  s&.] 
^ SCULL  v.  3. 

1681  HICKEKINGII.L  Black  Non-Conf.  Introd.,  Wks.  1716 
II.  4  What  they  paid  for  being  Sculler'd  back  again,  is  not 
in  the  Book  of  Rates,  .for  Charon's  Boat  is  always  empty 
of  Passengers  back  again. 

Scullery  (skwlari).  Forms  :  a.  4  squillerye, 
5-6  squillery,  6  -erie,  squyllary,  squylery, 
suyllarye  ;  $.  5  skulery,  6  skullary,  scullary, 
-arie,  -erie,  6-7  skullery,  7  -erie,  5-  scullery. 
[a.  OF.  escuclerie^  f.  escitelicr  SQUILLEB.] 

1.  The  department  of  a  household  concerned  with 
the  care  of  the  plates,  dishes,  and  kitchen  utensils. 
Also  the  room  or  rooms  in  which  the  work  of  this 
department  is  carried  on.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

°~  [J33O  Kolls  of  Par  It.  II.  33/1  Johan  de  la  Squillerye.] 
1445  in  Turner 's  Dom.  Arch.  (1859)  HI*  J-  7&  To  make  in  all 
hast  possible.. a  new  halle  with  a  squillery,  saucery,  and 
surveyng  place,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  l^Il  10  b,  He 
had  been  a  turne  broche  and  executed  such  vile  officies  in 
the  kynges  kytchyn  &  suyllarye  for  a  space.  1576  in  Nichols 
Progr.  Eliz.  (1823)  II.  43,  i  Sergiant  and  Clerk  of  the 
Squillery. 

)3.  c  1440  Scullery  [see  SAL'CERY}  1481-90  Htnfard 
Honseh.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  179  [Given]  to  the  kinges  cookes 
white  x.s.  And  to  the  skulery  iij.s.  iiij.d.  1520  [see  SAUCERY]. 
1555  LATIMKR  Let.  in  Foxe  A.  <*•  717.  (1570)  III.  1911/2  And 
as  for  suffrage,.. I  had  leauer  haue  the  suffrage  of  iacke  of 
the  skuHery.  1583  in  Nichols  Progr.  Eliz,  (1823)  II.  402 
The  kitchin,  with  bylinge-house,  scullery, pastry, and  larders. 
1634  W.  WOOD  New  Eng.  Pro$p,  n,  vi.  67  Some  of  their 
scullerie  having  dressed  these  homely  cates,  presents  it  to 
his  guests,  a  1656  BP.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  258  Holding 
it  unbeseeming  that  the  businesses  of  the  scullery  should  be 
done  in  our  parlour.  1708  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Gt. 
Brit.  (1710)  537  Her  Majesty's  Household  Officers  [etc.]. 
Scullery. 

t  b.  Silver  scullery  :  the  department  concerned 
with  the  care  of  the  silver  utensils.  Obs. 

1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2149/4  Whoever  shall  give  notice 
thereof  unto  any  Officer  of  the  King's  Silver  Scullery,  shall 
have  two  Guinea's  Reward.     1723  Ibid.  No.  6364/1  The 
Officers  of  the  ttoard  of  Greencloth,  or  Silver  Scullery, 
f  c.  Kitchen  refuse.  Obs. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  n.  xxxiii.  258  Besides  the  black 
pots,  among  which  these  doves  [sc.  ministers  of  the  Church] 
must  lie,  I  mean  the  soot  and  scullery  of  vulgar  insolency. . 
and  fanatick  contempt. 

2.  In  modern  use :   A  small  room  attached  to  a 
kitchen,  in  which  the  washing  of  dishes  and  other 
dirty  work  is  done ;  a  back  kitchen. 

1753  Miss  COLLIER  Art  Torment.  I.  i.  (1811)  36  In  the 
wash-house  or  the  scullery,  performing  the  most  laborious 
offices.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  332  At- 
tached to  the  wards  are  attendants'  rooms,  scullery  [etc.]. 
1882  Miss  HKADDON  Jiff.  Royal  II.  x.  229  Everything  must 
have  a  name,  even  the  slate  that  roofs  your  scullery. 

3.  attrib.  and  Cotnb.t  as  scullery  board,  boy,  jnaid> 
inany  work. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  156  Wasshe  all  the  grecy  dysshes.. 
and  set  them  clene  vpon  the  *squylery  bourde.  1675  HAN. 
WOOLLEY  Gentlew.  Comp.  217  [Directions]  To  'Scullery- 
Maids  in  great  Houses.  1595  in  Sussex  A  rchaeol.  Collect. 
VII.  210  The  *Scullerye  man  and  his  Office. 

Sculling  (skzrlirj),  vbt.  sb.  [f.  SCULL  v.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  vi.  225  Being  with  skulling  and 
bayling  the  water  tired.  1820  SCORESHY  Arctic  Reg.  1.  466 
As  a  boat  is  forced  along,  with  a  single  oar,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  skulling.  1875  W.  B.  WOODGATE  Oars  <$•  Sculls  xy. 
118  Recovery  is  a  matter  of  greater  ease  in  sculling  than  in 
rowing.  Ibid,t  Double  sculling  is  faster  than  pair-oar  rowing. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sculling-boat ',  otttrigger, 
race  ;  sculling  boy,  one  who  sculls  a  wherry  for 
hire;  sculling-crutch  (seequot.);  sculling  eight, 
four,  a  sculling-boat  propelled  by  eight  or  four 


SCULLOGUE. 

pairs  of  sculls  respectively ;  sculling  float,  a  flat- 
bottomed  sculling-boat ;  sculling-hole,  a  hole  for 
a  sculling  oar;  sculling  motion,  stroke,  that 
resembling  the  motion  or  stroke  of  a  sculling  oar; 
sculling  oar,  an  oar  used  in  sculling  over  the  stern 
of  a  boat. 

1856  '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit.  Rural  Sports  i.  r.  ix.  76/2  It 
has  a  deck  like  the  outrigger  *skulling-boats  used  on  the 
Thames.  1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  A  cad.  125  The  *SkuIKng- 
boy  [?a  public  house  bearing  this  sign]  lying  just  over  the 
Gate.  1898  Encycl.  Sport  II.  168/2  (Punt  shooting)  *  Scull- 
ing-crntch)  the  spur  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  punt  in 
which  the  fowler  *  sculls '  with  his  oar.  1885  "Sculling  eight 
[see  sculling  fonr\  1874  J.  W.  LONG  Atner.  Wild-fowl 
xxii.  230  They  may  also  be  approached. -in  the  *sculling- 
float.  1885  FURNWALL  in  N.  $  Q.  Ser.  vi.  XI.  324/1  The 
first '  *sculHng  four  '.  .was  put  on  the  Thames,  at  my  sug- 
gestion..in  1883;  and. .the  first  (  *sculling  eight'  was 
brought  out . .  in  January,  1 885.  1892  —  Haccleve's  Minor  P. 
Forew.  47  note,  How  different  it  was  yesterday,  in  our 
narrow  sculling-four  !  1874  J.  W.  LONG  Amer.  Wild-fowl 
iv.  91  The  *sculling-hole.  .is  placed  six  inches  to  larboard  of 
centre  of  stern.  1833  J.  RENNIE  Alph.  Angling  51  It  [the 
tail  offish]  acts  very  much  like  the  'sculling  oar  of  a  boat. 

Scullion  (skzrlyon).  Forms :  a.  6  squylyon ; 
0.  5  scu^on,  scwlione,  Sc.  skulgeoun,  6-7 
scullian,  skullion,  -an,  scullen,  6  scolion, 
(-yon,  scoulion,  -yon,  skolyon,  scullyon, 
schoolyone,  scullyau,  7  skullen),  6-  scullion. 
[Perh.  an  alteration  of  F.  souillon  scullion,  due  to 
assimilation  to  SCULLERY.]  A  domestic  servant 
of  the  lowest  rank  in  a  household  who  performed 
the  menial  offices  of  the  kitchen  ;  hence,  a  person 
of  the  lowest  order,  esp.  as  an  abusive  epithet. 
Now  only  arch. 

a.  a  1533  LD.  UERNERS  Huon  xx.xvii.  ti8  Squylyons  of  y* 
kechyn. 

0.  1483  Cat  A.  Angl.  326/1  A  Scnhon  (Scwlione  A.)t  cal- 
cnla,  li.ra.  1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iii.  17  Me  thought  the 
scullians  Hkefendes  of  their  lookes  Came  forth  with  whitteU. 
1531  ELYOT  Gov.  (1580)  151  The  Jewes-.made  of  the  Ga- 
baonites,  being  theyr  confederates,  their  scullyons,  and 
drudges.  1579  LOUTH  in  Narr.  Reform,  (Camden)  50  There 
Cooke  in  that  hyghe  court  was  dressed  lyke  a  schoolyone. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  n.  i.  65  Away  you  Scullion,  you 
Rampallian,  you  Fustillirian.  1602  —  Ham.  \\.  ii.  616.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camden' s  Brit.  \.  542  Haveloke.. having  beene 
first  askullen  in  the  King's  Kitchin.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n. 
Man  i.  i,  Ay,  it's  the  way  with  them  all,  from  the  scullion 
to  the  privy-councillor.  1872  TENNYSON  Gareth  $  Lynette 
151  Among  the  scullions  and  the  kitchen-knaves. 

b.  attrib.)  as  scullion-boy ',  -cloitt^  -inaid^  -work. 

1614  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  Pref.  18  And  those  Tararag- 
males,  the  Decretall  Epistles  of  the  Popes  *scullen-boyes 
making,  c  1500  Rowlis  Cursing  121  in  Laing  Anc.  Poet. 
Scot.)  With  *skul;eoun  clowttis  and  diessing  knyvis.  c  1684 
Roxb.  Ball.  (1889] |  VI.  267  Would  I  had  been  a  "scullian- 
maid,  or  a  servant  of  a  low  degree.  1632  SHHRWOOD,  A 
"scullion  wench,  Souillonne.  1658  A.  Fox  Wnrts?  Surg, 
342  Such  a  one,  which  is  forced  to  do  all  manner  of  'skullion 
work?  1700  C.  NESSE  Antid.  Armin.  (1827)  8  If  it  be  but 
skull  ion-work  to  brighten  vessels. 
C.  quasi-rt<//.  Base,  mean. 

1658  [cf.  scullion  tvork  above].  1824  BYRON  Deformed 
Transf.i.  i.  128  The  forester  Hunts  not  the  wretched  coney, 
but  the  boar. .,  leaving  paltry  game  to  petty  burghers,  who 
leave  once  a  year  Their  walls,  to  till  their  household  caldrons 
with  Such  scullion  prey.  1870  EMERSON  Soc.fy  Sol.,  Courage 
Wks.  (Hohn)  III.  114  We  must  have  a  scope  as  large  as 
Nature's  to  deal  with  beast-like  men,  detect  what  scullion 
function  is  assigned  them. 

Scullionish.  (skzriysnij"),  a.  rare*1,  [f.  SCUL- 
LION +  -ISH.]  Befitting  a  scullion. 

1850  B.  TAYLOR  Eldorado  xix.  (1862)  195  The  most  ludi- 
crous combination  of  sculUonish  and  poetical  ideas  It  was 
ever  my  lot  to  hear. 

Scullionize  (sk^'lyanaiz),  v.  rare~l.  [f.  SCUL- 
LION +  -IZE.]  intr.  To  perform  the  office  of  scullion, 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxiv.  (1856)  309  He  has  soil- 
lionized  at  the  'Trois  Freres',  and  played  chef  to  a  London 
club-house. 

t  Scullionly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SCULLION  + 
-LY  l.j  Pertaining  to  or  used  by  a  scullion. 

In  thequot.  from  Milton  (Wks.  1738  I.  304),  given  byTodd 
and  some  later  Diets.,  the  correct  reading  is  '  cullionly  '. 

1623  tr.  Famine's  Thcat.  Hon.  ix.  i.  342  This  Doue  behelde 
her  selfe  as  dead  and  entranced,.. among  the  Scullionly 
potts,  spits  and  dripping  pans,  of  Indian .  .Infidels. 

t Scu'llionry.  Obs—°  [f.  SCULLION  +  -RY.] 
(See  quot.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Marmitonnage,  SculHonrle,  or  th'  Office  of 
a  Scullion.  Ibid.t  Sonillonnerie,  scullionerie,  drudgerie. 

Scullion  ship  (skzHyanjlp).  [f.  SCULLION  + 
-SHIP.]  The  business  of  or  period  of  employment 
as  a  scullion.  Also  as  a  mock  title. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  AlernatCs  Guzman  dtAlf.  \.  150  If. .  I  had 
not  before  indured  somestormes  of  Aduersity,  neuer  in  that 
faire  weather  of  my  Scullion-ship  [orig.Sp.ff //«*/««],  should 
I  haue  knovvne  how  to  Sayle  in  my  putting  forth  from  the 
Kitchen.  1707  Wk&*  Ctess  D'Anois  (1715)  434  What  would 
your  Skullionship  have  with  the  King,  I  pray  now? 

(I  Scullo  gue.  Obs.  [Irish  sgol6g :  cf.  SCALLAO, 
SCOLOC.]  An  Irish  farm  labourer. 

1665  R.  HEAD  Eng.  Rogue  i.  (1666)  5  The  [Irish]  Rebels. . 
met  with  my  Mother,  attended  by  two  Scullogues,  her 
menial  servants.  1681  T.  DINELEY  in  Jrnl.  Kilkenny 
Archxol.  Soc.  (1858)  I.  176  The  scullogues,  in  digging  for 
turfe,  find  large  whole  trees  of  oake,  elme  and  firr.  1690 
MACKENZIE  Siege  London-Deny  i/i  For  his  Army  here 
could  not  bear  it,  to  see  themselves  out-rivall'd  by  a  Crew 
of  Scullogues  in  their  Prince's  Favour. 


SCULP. 

+  Sculp,  tf>-1  Obs.     [f.  SCULP  vy\ 

1.  An  engraving  or  wood-cut  used  as  an  illustra- 
tion in  a  book. 

1696  EVELYN  Let.  to  Place  17  Aug.,  I  do  not  say  the  Hol- 
land Sculps  are  ill  perform'd  ;  but  [etc.].  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey).  Sculp,  a  Cut,  Print,  or  Engraved  Picture  ;  as 
A  Book  full  of  fine  Sculps. 

2.  A  piece  of  sculpture. 

c  1845  J.  MORRIS  in  Pollen  Life  *>•  Lett.  (1896)  23  Two 
sculps  in  the  marble  tell  the  same  tale. 

Sculp  (skz?lpv,  sd.2  Ar.  Amer.  dial.  [f.  SCULP 
z/.-J  The  skin  of  a  seal  with  the  blubber  attached. 

1840  JUKES  Excurs.  Ne^vfoitndld.  (1842)  I.  273  The  [seal-] 
skin  in  this  state  is  called  the  'pelt',  and  sometimes  the 
'sculp'.  1895  Outing  (U.S.)  XXVII.  23/2  The 'sculp 'of 
the  dog  hood  sometimes  weighs  six  hundredweight. 

transf.  1904  W.  CHURCHILL  Crossing  vi.  61  You  damned 
Dutchmen . .  I  wish  the  devils  had  every  one  of  your  fat  sculps. 

Sculp  (sktflp),  v.l     [f.  L.  scnlp-tfre  to  carve.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  carve  or  engrave  (upon  something). 
c  1535  Du  WES  Introd,  fr.  in  Palsgr.  947   To  grave  or 

sculpe,  gr auer.  1638  SANDYS  Parapfir,  Job  xix.  26  Oh.. 
that  the  tenor  of  my  just  complaint  Were  sculpt  with  steele 
on  Rocks  of  Adamant  !  1673  HLOUNT  //  'or Id  of  Errors  As, 
A  pompous  Frontispiece,  wherein  are  sculped  our  two  famous 
Universities,  a  1695  WOOD  City  of  Oxford  (O.  H.  S.)  III. 
170  Out  of  whose  mouth  on  a  scroule  is  this  sculped  :  Sancta 
Trinitas  [etc.]. 

1 2.  To  cut  out  with  a  graving  tool.  Obs. 

1683  MOXON  Meek.  Excrc.,  Printing  xiii.  §  4  [He]  digs  or 
Sculps  out  the  Steel  between  the.  .Marks,  .on  the  face  of 
the  Punch. 

3.  To  sculpture.     Now  chiefly  colloq.  m  jocular. 
1784  Set.  Fables  Life  /Esop  8  The   Athenians,  .erected 

a  nuble  statue . .  sculped  by  the  famous  Lysippus.    1887  STE- 
VENSON Lett.  21  Nov.,  St.  Gaudens  the  sculptor  sculping  me. 
b.  intr.  or  absol. 

1889  W.  E.  MORRIS  Miss  Shafto  (1890)  36,  I  wouldn't  for 
the  world  deny  that  you  can  sculp  or  sculpt,  cr  whatever 
the  proper  word  is.  1893  KIPLING  Many  Invent,  26  Men 
who  write,  and  paint,  and  sculp. 

Hence  Scu'lping  vbl.  sb. 

1683  MOXON  Mcch.  Exerc^  Printing  xiii.  §  4  The  Letter- 
Cutter  does  not  expect  to  perform  this  Digging  or  Sculping 
at  one  single  Operation. 

Sculp  (skz?lp),  v.~  N.  Amer.dial.  [Cf.  SCALP  v.~\ 
trans.  To  skin  (a  seal). 

1840  JUKES  Excurs.  Neiufonndld.  (1842)  I.  274  They  skin, 

or,  as  they  call  it,  'sculp'  them  with  a  broad  clasp-knife, 

called  a  sculping-knife.    1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4) 

175  Drawings  exhibiting  Sealers.  .Sculping  young  Seal. 

b.  Jig.  To  strip  (a  person)  of  all  his  possessions. 

1904  W.  CHURCHILL  Crossing  vi.  61  We've  all  been  burned 
out  and  sculped  up  river. 

Sculpiu  (skHpin),  sb.  Also  8  scolping,  scul- 
pion,  9  skulpin,  sculpen,  sculping.  [?  Cor- 
ruption of  SCORPENE.] 

1.  A  name  for  various  small  worthless  fish  having 
a  spiny  appearance :   a.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Cal- 
HonytmtSj  e.  g.   C.  draco ;  b.  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Coitus ,  e.  g.  C.  virginianus ;  c.  Hemitripterus  his- 
pidus  or  americanus ;  d.  Scorps&na  gttttata  (see 
SCORPENE);  also  ^ Sculpin fish. 

1672  W.  HUGHES  Amer.  P/tysit.  7  A  Sculpin  Fish,  .called 
by  us  in  those  parts,  the  Sea  Hedge-Hog.  1712  E.  COOKE 
Voy.  S.  Sea  342  The  Sea  Porcupine,  or  a  sort  of  Sculpion. 
1767  tr.  Cranz1  Greenland  I.  95  The  Ulkes,  scorf>ius  tna- 
rinns,  which  we  call  Toadfish,  or  in  Newfoundland  Scolp- 
ing.  1778  COOK  Voy,  Pacific  iv.  v,  (1784)  II.  379  We  caught 
a  few  sculpins  about  the  ship,  a  1849  HAWTHORNE  Twice* 
told  /".,  Village  Uncle,  The  very  air  was  fishy,  being  per- 
fumed  with  dead  sculpins,  hardheads,  and  dogfish.  1860 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof.  Breakf.'t,  \,  Now  the  Sculpin  (Coitus 
Virginianns]  is  a  lit  tie  water-beast  which  pretends  toconsider 
itself  a  fish.  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim. 
258  'Deep-water  Sculpin '..  .This  fish,  Hemitriptcrus  hi- 
spidits  or  H.  ainericanust  attains  the  length  of  two  feet, 
and  is  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  russet-orange  or  brick- 
red  colors  [etc.].  1890  E.  GOSSE  Life  of  P.  H.  Gosse  114 
The  large,  richly  coloured  sculpen  (Cottus),  so  common  in 
the  clear  water  round  the  wharves  of  Carbonear. 

2.  transf.  A  mean,  worthless  person  or  animal. 
1833  MARRVAT  P.  Simple  ii,  What  are  you  gaping  at,  you 

Sjung  sculping?    1836  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  i.  xxvii, 
o  along,  you  old  sculpin  [a  horse],  and  turn  out  your  toes. 
1877  SARAH  O.  JEWETT  Deephmvn  (1893)  105  Ye  see  the 
miser'ble  sculpin  thought  I  d  never  stop  to  open  the  goods. 

Scu'lphi  (skHpin),ff.  U.S.  [f.  prec.]  Worth- 
less, despicable. 

1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  126  Existence  on  such  sculpin 
terms,.  .What  is  it  all  but  dross  to  me. 

Sculpt  (skclpt),  v.  rare  exc.  in  jocular  use. 
[ad.  F.  sadpter^  f.  L.  sculpt-^  ppl.  stem  of  $culpfre\ 
but  apprehended  as  a  ludicrous  back-formation 
from  SCULPTOR.]  trans.  To  sculpture  ;  absol,9  to 
practise  the  art  of  sculpture.  Hence  Scu'lpting 
vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1864  Reader  5  Mar.  300/1  Galileo.. says :  As  to  what 
sculptors  argue,  that  Nature  moulds  men  but  does  not  paint 
them,  I  reply  that  she  makes  them  not  less  by  painting  than 
sculpture,  because  she  both  sculpts  and  colours.  1876  BE- 
SANT&  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  xxi,  It  isn't  enough  to  go  to 
shops  and  buy  pictures.  We  must  go  in  for  sculpting  too. 
1883  KATH.  S.  MACQUOID  Her  Sailor  Love  v.  i.  II.  135  A 
well-known  sculptor,  .had  been  commissioned  by  the  squire 
of  Tram  lo  sculpt  his  wife.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Oct.  2/2 
Mr.  Watts's  well-known  principle  is.. that  the  sculptor 
should  paint  and  the  painter  should  sculpt.  1886  O.  LODGE 
in  Liverpool  Univ.  Coll.  Mag.  Mar.  138  The  statues  we 
sculpt.. the  less  said  about  them  the  better.  1894  SIR  E. 
SUU.WAN  Woman  105  A  sculptor  advised  a  young  sculpting 
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friend  lo  lose  no  time  in  completing  the  bust  of  the  deceased 
husband  whenever  it  was  ordered  by  the  inconsolable  widow. 

t  Sculpta'ted,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [irreg.  f.  F. 
scitlpt-er  (see  prec. )  +  -ATE  3  +  -ED  1.]  Sculptured. 

1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  243  The  ears  very  round,  plain, 
and  not  sculptated. 

tScU'lpter.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  sculptor.  [As 
if  ad.  L.  type  ^sculptrum^  f.  sculpcre  to  engrave.] 
Some  kind  of  graving  tool. 

1680  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  xiii.  225  The  Tool,  which  is 
commonly  a  Graver,  or  sometimes  a  Sculptor,  fit  to  such 
Moldings  as  are  to  be  made  on  the  Mettal.  Ibid.^  After- 
wards with  Sculptors,  Round  or  Flat,  or  great  or  small, 
they  work  their  intended  Moldings.  1683  —  Printing  xiii. 
§  3  He  uses  the  Knife-backt  Sculpter.  Ibid.  §  4  With., 
proper  shaped  and  Pointed  Sculptors  and  Gravers,  [he]  digs 
or  Sculps  out  the  Steel. 

t  Sculptile,  <?.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  7  sculp- 
till.  fa.  L.  sculptiliS)  f.  sculpt- >  ppl.  stem  of  scul- 
pcre to  carve,  sculpture.] 

A.  adj.  Sculptured,  graven.     AlsoyT^. 

1621  Gitde  <y  Goalie  />*.  App,  237  Let  be  thy  sculptill  hon- 
ouris  vaine.  1646-58  Sin  T.  UKOWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  ix.  (ed.  4) 
300  The  commandment  against  .sculptile  Images.  1679  Rv- 
CAUT  State  Grk.  Ck,  322  All  carved  Images  they  abhor,  and 
Anathematize  the  adorers  of  Sculptile  Representations. 
1816  SINGKR  Hist.  Cards  135  Adopting  a  lighter  and  more 
regular  character,  but  still  using  sculptile  or  sculpto-fusile 
types. 

B.  sl>.  pi.  Graven  images  [«L.  *£#####,  Vulg.]. 
a  1340  HAMFOE.F  Psalter  Ixxvii.  64  pere  sculptils  |?ai  lout, 

noght  god.  1382  WYCLIF  Micah  i.  7  Allc  sculptilis,  or  grauen 
ymagis.  1609  UIBI.E  (L)ouay)  Ps.  xcvi.  7  Let  them  al  be 
confounded  that  adore  sculptils. 

t  Sen  Ipto-firsile,  a.  Oh.  [f.  sculpto-  taken 
as  comb,  form  of  L.  sculpttts  engraved  +  FUSILE  a. 

The  word  in  Meerman's  Latin  is  sculptofi'ims  (/ftstts 
pa.  pple.  tffundere  to  cast).] 

(See  quot.) 

1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  167  Meerman..was  an  advocate 
for  sculpto-fusile  types,  or  types  of  which  the  body  was  cast 
and  the  letter  engraved. 

Sculptor  (skc-lptaj).  [a.  L.  sculptor^  agent-n. 
f.  sculpcrt  to  carve,  engrave,  sculpture.  Cf.  F. 
sculpteur^  Sp.  escultore,  Pg.  cscttlptor,  It.  scnltore.] 

1.  One  who  practises  the  art  of  sculpture ;  chielly, 
an  artist  who  produces  works  of  statuary  in  marble 
or  bronze. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  59  A  Pegasus  :  an  inuention 
of  the  Sculptor,  to  expresse  his  workemanship.  1656  BLOUNT 


Glossogr.,  Sculptor^  a  graver  or  carver.  1680  MORDEN 
Geog.  AYc/.|  Alodcna  (1685)  209  Here  are  many  Sculptors 
both  for  Ivory  and  Wood.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGUE 


Lett.  II.  liii.  78  His  sculptors  could  have  made  no  other 
figure  so  proper  for  that  purpose  as  this  statue.  1841  W. 
SPALDING  Italy  II.  231  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  a  sculptor 
whose  works  are  now  to  be  sought  in  Siena,  Lucca,  and 
Bologna.  1893  Academy  13  May  413/1  The  fronts  of  the 
mansion  were  decorated  with  statues  by  skilled  sculptors. 

f  2.  An  engraver.  Obs. 

1641  EVELYN  Diary  24  May,  He  brought  over  Wenceslaus 
Hollar,  the  sculptor.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  u. 
42  Sculptors  in  their  strongest  shadows,  after  this  order  doe 
draw  their  double  Haches. 

3.  Astr.  (See  quot.) 

1852  HIND  Astrott.  Vocab.  52  Sculptor,  an  abbreviation 
for  Apparatus  Scnlptoris%vi\z  of  the  southern  constellations 
introduced  by  Lacaille. 

Sculptress  (sktrlptres).  Also  7  sculpteress. 
[f.  SCULPTOK  +  -ESS.]  A  female  sculptor. 

1662  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  Table  &  Contents,  Propertia  de 
Rossi  (a  sculpteress)  52.  Ibid.  iv.  52  The  glory  of  the  Sex, 
Propertia  de  Rossi  a  Florentine  Sculptress.  1825  COLERIDGE 
Let.  to  J.  Gillman  (1895)  743  The  ci-devant  sculptress  with 
all  her  kaleidoscopic  freaks  and  symmetries  !  1889  ALGEH 
Knqlishm.  in  f"r.  Rev.  251  Mrs.  Darner,  the  amateur 
sculptress. 

Sculptural  (skzHptiural),  a.  [f.  SCULPTURE  sb. 

+  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sculpture. 

_  1819  SHELLEY  Lett.  Prose  Wks.  (1888)  II.  287  The  mould- 
ing  of  the  face  modelled  with  sculptural  exactness.  1849 
RUSKIN  Sen.  Lamps  v.  §  8. 144  Sculptural  sketching  exactly 
correspondent  to  a  painter's  light  execution  of  a  background. 
1864  BURTON  Scot  Air.  I.  v.  319  There  will  naturally  be 
associated  with  it  those  relics  of  sculptural  ribaldry, ..to  be 
found  in  the  decorations  of  old  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
b.  transf. 

1898  Alll'utt's  Syst,  Med.  V.  59  The  wall  of  the  cavity 
presents  none  of  that  sculptural  detail  which  [etc,]. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  oi  a  piece  of  sculpture. 
1849  PATMORE  in  Quaritch's  Rough  List  Nov.  (1899)  123 

The  poems  seem  to  me  to  be  too  sculptural.  1880  'UUIDA 
Moths  II.  362  She  is  faultlessly  made,  face  and  form.. .  It  is 
like  sculpture..  .What  I  said — she  Is  sculptural. 

Sculpturally  (sk^lptiurali),  adv.  [f.  SCULP- 
TURAL +  -LY  2.] 

1.  By  means  of  sculpture. 

1825  Examiner  290/2  The  sculpturally  translated  beauties 
of  Painting.  1859  RUSKIN  Tivo  Paths  v.  222  The  quaint 
beauty  and  character  of  manynaiural  objects,  .is  sculpturally 
expressible  in  iron  only. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  canons  of  sculptural  art. 
1880  '  OUIDA  '  Moths  II.  269  Those  slender  beautiful  white 

arms,  that  Paris  said  were  sculpturally  faultless.  1890  Har- 
per's Mag.  Jan.  222/1  AH  are  sculpturally  muscled. 

Sculpturation  (skfflptHW'jiX  [f.  SCULP- 
TURE v.  +  -ATION.]  A  marking  resembling  sculpture. 

1866  R.  TATE  Brit.  Afollusits  iv.  218  Its  minute  size  and 
its  sculpturations  serve  to  distinguish  iL 


SCULPTURE. 

Sculpture  (sktrlptiiu),  sb.  Also  6  sculture. 
:  [ad.  L.  sculptftra,  f.  sculpere  to  carve,  engrave, 
j  sculpture.  Cf.  F.  sculpture  (i5-i6th  c.  ;  an  older 

synonym  was  scnlpeiire,  f.  sculper  to  *  sculp '),  Sp. 

escultura,  Pg.  esculptura,  It.  scitltura  (whence  the 

i6th  c.  Eng.  form  scultttre].] 

1.  Originally,   the   process  or  art   of  carving  or 
engraving   a  hard  material  so  as  to   produce  de- 
signs or  figures  in  relief,  in   intaglio,    or   in    the 

;  round.  In  modern  use,  that  branch  of  fine  art 
which  is  concerned  with  the  production  of  figures 
in  the  round  or  in  relief,  cither  by  carving,  by 
fashioning  some  plastic  substance,  or  by  making  a 
mould  for  casting  in  metal ;  the  practice  of  this  art. 
Now  chiefly  used  with  reference  to  work  in  stone  (csp. 

i  marble)  or  bronze  (similar  work  in  wood,  ivory,  etc.  being 
spoken  uf  as  cawing\  and  to  the  production  of  figures  of 
considerable  size.  Thus  to  apply  the  term,  e.  g.  to  die-sink- 
ing or  to  stone-carving  on  a  small  scale  would  now  be  re- 

|    garded  as  a  transferred  use. 

1390  GOWKS.  Conf.  II.  83  Ztnzis  fond  ferst  the  pourtreture, 

\     And  Promotheiis  the  Sculpture.     1563  SHUTE  Aichit.  A  ij, 

|    And  hairing  the  sayde  trikes  and  deuises  aswell  of  scultuie 

,  6c  painting  as  also  of  Architecture.  1570  DICE  Math.  /V,/. 
d  ij  b,  Though  I  mencion  not  Sculpture,  in  my  Table  of  Ai  u> 
Mathematical!.  1763  J.  HKOWN  Poetry  fy  Mies.  xxxv.  76  The 
Excellence  uf  Sculpture  is  the  Effect  of  repeated  Experience, 
which  refers  itself  to  the  Works  of  Nature,  as  to  its  An  he- 

|  type.  1817  SHELLEY  A'ev.  Islam  i.  573  Xor  in  painting's 
li;;ht,ur  mightier  verse,  Or  sculpture's  marble  language.  1873 

'  SV.MONIXS  Grk.  Poets  -\.  320  Sculpture  is  the  language  of 
the  body,  music  the  language  of  the  soul. 

b.  fThc  operation  of  cutting  or  engraving  (o/>s.}  ; 

i    the  operation  of  sculpturing. 

1661  LUVI:LL  Hi&t.  Anim.  •*,-  Mfn.  Isagoge  e  3  b,  All  may 
have  Sculpture  by  the  powder  of  smii  is,  except  the  adamant. 

;     1860   RUSKIN   Mod.  faint.  V.   ix.  vi.  $20.    262  The  dog.. 

;    watches  the  progress  of  the  sculpuue  with  a  ^rave  interest. 
C.  Kind  or  quality  of  sculptured  work. 

1653  MARVELL Gwr.  Wks. (Grosart)  11.4  And  I  .shall  hope 
to  set  nothing  upon  his  spirit  but  what  may  be  of  a  goud 
faculpture. 

2.  concr.  a.  The  product  of  the  sculptor's  art  ; 
1    that  which  is  sculptured  (tor  engraved);  sculp- 
!    tured  figures  in  general. 

1390  GOWKR  Cotif.  III.  167  And  of  what  Ston  his  sepulture 
The!  sholden  make,  and  what  sculpture  He  wolde  unKii:*1 
iherupon.  1638  Slit  R.  COTTON  Tower  Rcc.  23  For  money 
is  not  meerely  to  bee  esteemed  in  respect  of  the  sculpture  ur 
figure.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  79  Some  frail  memorial  still  elected 
nigh,  With  uncouth  rhimes  and  shapeless  sculpture  dtck'd. 
1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama Sci,  $  Art  II.  763  When  sculpture 
1  is  represented,  as  it  is  always  supposed  to  be  white  inarMe 
or  stone,  the  engraving  should  be  light  and  smooth. 

fig.  1645  MII.TUN  Tctrach.  28  These  ages  wherin  Canons, 
and  Scotisms,  and  Lumbard  Laws,  have  dull'd  and  almost 
obliterated  the  lively  Sculpture  of  ancient  reason. 

b.  In  particularized  sense  :  A  work  of  sculpture ; 
a  sculptured  (f  or  engraved)  figure  or  design. 

1616  liu'Li.OKAR  Eng.  Expos,)  Sculpture,  a  earning,  a 
grauing.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  I.  716  Cornice  or  Freeze,  with 
bossy  Sculptures  grav'n.  1756-7  tr.  Ktyslcr's  Trim.  (1760) 
II.  66  A  pretty  church,  .remarkable  for  its  exquisite  marble 
sculptures.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  \.  54  Like  some  sweet 
sculpture  draped  from  head  to  foot,  And  push'd  by  rude 
hands  from  its  pedestal.  1870  LUBBOCK  Orig.  Civilis.  ii. 
('875)53  In  some  places  of  Western  Europe,  rock  sculptures 
have  been  discovered. 

fig.  1658  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  n.  verse  14  in.  i.  207 
Righteousness. .is  a  sculpture,  the  Spirit  ingraves  on  none, 
but  the  children  of  God.  1678  CUOWORTH  Intell,  Syst.  \.  v. 
§  47.  675  The  Divine  art  and  wisdom. .would,  .everywhere 
impress  the  sculptures  and  signatures  of  itself. 

7  3.  A  picture  or  illustration  printed  from  an 
engraved  plate  or  block  ;  an  engraving;  engravings 
collectively.  Obs. 

1654  OCILRY  IVks.  Virg.  title-p.,  Translated,  adorn 'd  with 
Sculpture  and  illustrated  with  Annotations.    1670  —  Africa 
title-p.,  Adorn'd  with  peculiar  Maps,  and  proper  Sculptures. 
1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent^.  Introd.  13  An  admirable 
Draught  or  Sculpture  of  this  Ship,  .in  four  large  sheets  of 
Dutch  Paper,  will  shortly  be  published.     1779-81  JOHNSON 
L.  P.,  Dryden  Wks.  1816  IX.  324  Settle.. had  published  his 
play  with  sculptures  and  a  preface  of  defiance. 

4.  Nat.  Hist.  Marking  of  the  skin,  shell,  or  sur- 
face of  any  animal  or  plant  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  a  carving  tool. 

1826  K.IRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxiv.  397  The  sculpture 
of  the  integument  of  insects  is  often  very  remarkable.  1833 
LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  277  In  a  few  the  claws  are  visible, 
and  the  sculpture,  and  even  some  degree  of  local  colouring 
are  preserved.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec,  v.  (1873)  116  But 
in  some  of  these  plants  the  seeds  also  differ  in  shape  and 
sculpture.  1894  Geol.  Afag.  Oct.  434  In  its  sculpture  Am- 
vionites  Bainii.  .somewhat  resembles  the  present  species. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  sculpture-gallery ;  sculp- 
ture-like adj. 

1834  MRS.  HEMANS  Scenes  $  Hymns  of  Lift\  Water-lily 
217  Thou  sculpture-like  and  stately  River  Queen  !  1856  W. 
HUGHES  Treas.  Gfog.  250/2  The  glyptothek,  or  sculpture- 
gallery  [of  Munich  1> 

Sculpture  (sktrlptiui),  v.    [f.  SCULPTURE  s6.] 
1.  trans.  To  represent  in  sculpture,  to  carve  (a 
design  or  figure)  from  the  solid. 

1645  EVELYN  Diary  June,  The  altar  is  cpver'd  with  a 
canopy  of  ophit,  on  which  is  sculptur'd  the  storie  of  the  Bible. 
185*  T.  PARKER  Ten  Sertn,  Relig.  ii.  (1863)  36  As  they  who 
sculptured  loveliness  in  stone  two  thousand  years  ago.  1875 
MclLWRAlTH  Guide  Wigt&ivnshire  33  A  square  stone,  on 
which  dials  have  been  carefully  sculptured. 


SCULPTURED. 
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SCUMBER. 


b.  transf.        _ 

1817  SHELLEV  Rev.  Islam  ix.  3746  That  record  shall 
remain.. And  fame,  in  human  hope  which  sculptured  was, 
Survive  the  perished  scrolls  of  unenduring  brass.  1835  Penny 
Cycl,  IV.  154/1  The  wax- workers,  .do  not  possess  the  power 
of  sculpturing  the  cells.  1852  T.  PARKER  Ten  Serin.  Relig.  ii. 
(1863)  36  All  the  manly  excellence  that  we  slowly  meditate 
and  slowly  sculpture  into  life.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  vL  42 
The  edges.,  are  soon  sculptured  off  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 

2.  To  decorate  with  sculpture.  Also  passive 
(JVaf.  //&/.),  to  bear  marks  resembling  sculpture. 

1645  EVELYN  Diary  25  Jan.,  The  very  bell,  cover  of  a 
book,  sprinkler  &c.  were  all  of  the  rock,  incomparably  sculp- 
tur'd  with  the  holy  story  in  deepe  Levati.  1737  POPE  Imit. 
Hor.j  Ef.  ii.  ii.  264  Gold,  Silver,  Iv'ry,  Vases  sculptur'd  high. 
'835  J.  DUNCAN  Beetles  (Nat.  Lib.)  155  The  thorax  is  sculp- 
Hired  with  numerous  excavated  dots. 

Sculptured  (skiHptiiUd),  ///.  a.    [f.  SCCLP- 

TUKE  V.  -ED  I.] 

1.  Produced  or  represented  by  sculpture.     Also, 
covered  or  adorned  with  sculpture. 

c  1710  T.  PAKNELL  fright-piece  on  Death  41  Whose  pillars 
swell  with  sculptured  stones.  1807  WORDSW.  White  Doe  vii. 
347  Sculptured  Forms  of  Warriors  brave.  1894  J.  T.  FOWLER 
Adamnan  I  ntrod.  61  The  sculptured  crosses  and  round  tower. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  Having  a  conformation  or  markings 
similar  to  those  produced  by  sculpture. 

Often  in  specific  names,  rendering  L.  sculpt  us  or  in&cttlptiis, 
1819  TURTON  Conchol,  Diet.  221  Turbo  imcnlptus.   Sculp- 
tured Turban.     1853  T.  BELL  Brit.  Stalk-eyed  Crustacea 
263  Sculptured  Shrimp. 

Scirlpturer.  rare*  [f.  SCULPTURE  v.  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  sculptures;  fa  sculptor. 

1732  LE  BLON  in  Hogarth  Anal.  Beauty  (1753)  Pref.  13 
The  sculpturers,  the  architects,  &c.,  began  to  apply  it  to 
their  several  arts. 

Comb.  1835  Penny  Cycl.  IV.  154/1  The  cells  are  made  by 
the  sculpturer-bees,  who  are  smaller  than  the  wax-workers. 

Sculpturesque  (sk»lptiftre-sk),  a.  [f.  SCULP- 
TTRE  sb.  -f  -ESQUE.]  Like  sculpture,  having  the 
qualities  of  sculpture. 

1835  PARTINGTON  Brit.  Cycl,  Arts  I.  10/2  A  more  sculp- 
ture^que  effect.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der,  xiii,  Her  face 
[was]  rather  emaciated,  so  that  its  sculpturesque  beauty  was 
the  more  pronounced. 

absoL  1873  PATER  Renaissance  viii.  197  His  insight  into 
the  typical  unity  and  repose  of  the  sculpturesque.  1883 
SYMONDS  Ital.  Byways  v.  83  The  sublime  of  sculpturesque 
in  crag  structure  is  here. 

Hence  Sculpture'squely  adv. 

1883  Athen&itm  10  Mar.  319/1  On  our  right ..  appears 
Joseph,  in  red  and  yellow  garments,  which  are  sculptu- 
resquely  disposed. 

Sculpturing  (skzrlptiiirin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SCULP- 
TURE v.  +  -INTGI.J  The  action  of  SCULPTURE  v. ; 
concr.)  a  sculptured  marking. 

1842  H.  MILLER  O.  R.Sandst.  iv.  (ed.  2)  loS  The  sculp- 
turings  seem  intended  evidently  for  effect.  1879  LE  CONTE 
Elem.  Geol.  I.  ii.  n  Thus  land-surfaces  everywhere,  espe- 
cially in  mountain-regions,  are  cut  away  by  a  process  of 
sculpturing.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  501 
The  chitinoid  cuticle,  .is  more  or  less  marked  by  hexagonal 
arece  and  by  various  sculpturings  (dots,  pits,  lines,  &c.). 

t  Scu'lpturist.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  SCULPTURE  sb. 

+  -IST.]     A  sculptor. 

1689  E.  HOWARD  Caroloiades  A  2  b,  The  skillfull  Sculpturist, 
out  of  some  rough  Mass  of  Stone,  polisheth  and  forms  his 
several  figures. 

t  ScU'lptury.  Obs.  rarer*.  [Alteration  of 
SCULPTURE,  after  words  in  -ury]  Sculpture. 

1623  COCKERAM  i,  Sculptitric,  a  caruing  or  grauing.  1647 
HEXHAM  i,  Sculptury,  Graveringe  ofte  snijdinge. 

Sculsh,  variant  of  SCULCH. 

11  Scult,  sb.    Obs.     [LG.  schulteJ]     ^ScHOUT. 

1548  HALL  C/trott.,  Hen.  VII  (1550)  17  [They]  sent  to  hym 
. .  the  Scult  called  Peter  Longoll. 

t  Scult,  v.  Obs.    ?  =  SKULK  v. 

1622  PRESTON  Godly  Man's  Ing.  i.  6  For  shame  Adam 
skulted  in  the  groue  of  Paradise,  a  1652  BROME  Eng.  Moor 
\.  i.  (1659)  74  The  man  Scults  closs  i'  th1  house  here. 

Scum  (sktrni),  sb.  Forms:  3, 5scume,4Skume, 
4-6  scome,  5-7  scumme,  6  scomme,  skomme, 
scoomme,  6-7  skummc,  7  skom(e,  7-8  skum, 
scumm,  5-  scum.  [Identical  with  MLG.  schttm 
masc.(MSw.,  Sw.,Norw.,  Da.  skunfy  MD\i.stJtuum 
masc.,neut.,5r/*22w£fem.  (Du.  rc//«zV#neut.),OHG. 
sciint  masc.  (MHG.  schdtn,  mod.G.  sckaum)  :— 
OTeut.  *skfttno-t  f.  Teut.  and  Indogermanic  root 
*$keu-  to  cover.  The  Teut.  word  was  adopted  in 
Rom.  as  OF.  escume  (mod.F.  tcume),  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg. 
escumat  It.  schiuma.  For  the  shortening  of  the 
vowel  (which,  as  the  spelling  scome  shows,  had 
taken  place  already  in  the  I4th  c.),  cf.  thumb  ^  plum. 

The  proximate  source  is  uncertain.  The  word  cannot 
represent  an  OE.  *sctirti,  which  would  have  given  an  initial 
sk.  The  locality  of  the  early  quots.  does  not  favour  adoption 
from  Scandinavian,  and  the  word  is  not  found  in  ON.,  the 
mod.  Scandinavian  form  being  prob.  from  LG.  The  mod. 
Eng.  form  cannot  well  come  from  the  OF.,  though  that  may 
have  been  the  source  of  the  ME.  scume,  assuming  that  the 
*  represents  the  sound  it.  Possibly  the  form  adopted  from 
OF.  may  have  been  replaced  by  one  imported  from  MDu. 
or  MLG.  as  a  term  of  brewing  or  some  other  industry.] 

tl.  Foam,  froth;  pi.  bubbles.  Obs. 

In  the  first  quot.  the  identity  and  meaning  of  the  word  are 
doubtful. 

f  ««fio  Prov.  Alfred  334  in  O.  E.  Misc.  122  For  hit  seyb 
in  be  lot*  as  scumes  forteob.  1340  Ayenb.  32  Ase  de|>  be 
tavernyers  f>et  vellej?  J>«  mesure  mid  scome.  c  1374  CHAUCER 


Boeth,  iv.  met.  vii.  39  And  the  bristlede  boor  markede  with 
scomes  [L.  spumis  notavit\  the  shuldres  of  Hercules.  1398 
TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xi.  (1495)  871  Also  white 
matere  is  gendryd  of  thynnynge  and  spredynge  of  ayre  as  it 
faryth  in  skume.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xv.  53  Gnawyng 
his  bytte  garnysshed  wyth  botones  of  golde,  alle  charged 
wyth  the  scume  of  the  horse.  1534  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk. 
M.  Aurcl.  (1546)  K  k,  They  haue  growen  as  a  hole  piece, 
and  sodeynly  wasted  as  a  skumme.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  i.  v.  336  Those  small  white  Fish  to  Venus  conse- 
crated, Though  without  Venus'  ayd  they  be  created  Of  th' 
Ocean  scum.  1694  tr.  Martens  Voy.  Spitsbergen  in  Ace. 
Sev.  Late  Voy.  n.  29  The  following  Wave  raiseth  it  again, 
with  much  curled  and  foaming  Scum. 
fig,  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1664)  169  The  scum  &  froth 
of  my  letters  I  father  upon  my  own  unbeleeving  heart.  1642 
FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof,  St.  v.  xvi.  421  Though  malice  boyled 
hot  in  their  hearts,  yet  no  scumme  ran  over  in  their  moutb.es. 

2.  T  a.  Dross  which  rises  to  the  surface  in  the 
purifying  of  a  metal ;  refuse,  slag.   Obs. 

1526  Crete  Herball  clx.  (1529)  K  iij,  One  or  two  vnces  of 
lytargyor  scomme  of  syluer.  1604  E. G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acostals 
Hist.  Indies  iv.  ix.  233  There  was  great  store  of  these  poore 
mettalls,  whereof  they  made  no  great  account,  but  were 
reiected..as  the  skumme  of  the  good  mettall.  1811  W.  J. 
HOOKER  Iceland  (1813)  II.  201  No.  i  [a  specimen  of  lava] 
resembles  externally  the  scum  of  iron. 

b.  A  film  or  layer  of  floating  matter  formed 
upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion, ebullition,  etc.;  hence,  a  film  formed  upon 
stagnant,  foul  water,  etc. 

(  1440  Promp.  Parv.  449/2  Scome,  or  scum  of  fletynge, 
spmna.  1530  PALSGR.  268/2  Scumme  of  a  potte,  f  sew  me. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  321  Floting  aboue  the  water  lyke 
a  scoomme.  1661  J.  CHILDREY  Brit.  Baconica  122  Whereon 
floweth  a  thick  skum  of  liquid  Bitumen.  1707  MORTIMER 
Hnsb.  (1721)  I.  283  Put  it  [the  finest  honeyl  up  warm  into 
Pots  by  it  self;,  .two  or  three  days  time  work  up  a  Scum  of 
course  Wax,  Dross,  and  other  stuff.  1748  Alison's  l^oy.  I. 
v.  63  After  it  [water]  has  been  in  the  cask  a  day  or  two  it 
begins  to  purge  itself,.. and  is  soon  covered  over  with  a 
green  scum.  1820  SHELLEV  Sensit.  PI.  in,  70  Spawn,  weeds, 
and  filth,  a  leprous  scum,  Made  the  running  rivulet  thick 
and  dumb.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Pkys.  (ed.  2)  18  The 
green  scum,  which  floats  upon  ponds,  ditches,  £c.,  and  which 
consists  of  the  cells  of  a  minute  Cryptogamic  Plant.  1857 
G.  Bird's  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5}  380  When  saccharine  urine 
is  left  in  a  warm  place,  a  scum  soon  forms  on  its  surface. 

°-  fig- 

1648  JENKYN  Blind  Guide  i.  12  Scum  and  scurrility  making 
up  his  whole  book.  1819  SHELLEY  Peter  Bell  -$rd  iv.  xvi.  3 
A  leaden-witted  thief— just  huddled  Out  of  the  dross  and 
scum  of  nature.  1875  FARRAR  Silence  fy  Voices  iii.  63  Her 
literature  became  a  seething  scum  of  cynicism  and  abomina- 
tion. 

3.  transf.  Applied  to  persons :  The  offscourings 
of  humanity  ;  the  lowest  class  of  the  population  of 
a  place  or  country. 

1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pi.  Tambitrl.  in.  iii,  These  are  the 
cruell  pirates  of  Argeire,  That  damned  traine,  the  scum  of 
Affrica.  1610  B.  RICH  Descr.  Irel.  37  The  Kerne  of  Ireland 
are  next  in  request,  the  very  drosse  and  scum  of  the  Countrey. 
1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  vi.  25  Scoundrels  !  Dogs  ! 
the  Scum  of  the  Earth !  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  1 1. 
56  Many  of  the  scum  of  our  people  have  been  employed  In 
protecting  us  against  foreign  enemies.  1889  R.  BUCHANAN 
Heir  of  Li  tine  i,  Away,  ye  scum  o*  Egypt  and  o'  Scotland. 
t  b.  In  particularized  sense  :  An  assemblage  or 
body  of  '  scum  '.  Obs. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  iii.  317  A  scum  of  Brittaines, 
and  base  Lackey  Pezants.  a  1618  RALEIGH  Apol.  28, 1  know 
.  .what  a  Scumme  of  men  you  have.  1622  BACON  Hen.  VI  ft 
235  As  for  the  Seueritie  vsed  vpon  those  which  were  taken 
in  Kent,  it  was  but  vpon  a  Scumme  of  People.  1819-22 
SHELLEY  Chas.  /,  ii.  234  Unleash  the  sword  and  fire,  that  in 
their  thirst  They  may  lick  up  that  scum  of  schismatics. 
1829  SCOTT  Anne  ofG.  xxxiv,  I  was  lately  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy, called  the  Bold — now  am  I  twice  beaten  by  a  scum 
of  German  peasants. 

fc.  Applied  to  an  individual:  A  worthless 
wretch.  Obs. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  i.  i.  168  Froth,  and  scum  thou  Hest. 
1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  Northw.  Hoe  v.  H  3  b,  Out  you 
base  scums,  come  you  to  disgrace  mee  in  my  wedding  shooes? 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  Hi,  Knockdunder  answered, '  that  the 
soul  of  such  a  scum  had  been  long  the  tefiPs  property '. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  scum-gatherer  \  scum-like 
adv. ;  scum -board,  f  -pan  =  SCUMMER  sb.  i ;  scum- 
soap,  a  lathering  soap  [?  orig.  G.  $chaum$eife\. 

1898  Dally  News  10  Feb.  6/4  Much  fat  floats  on  the  surface, 
and  is  cleared  off  with*scum-boards.  1586  T.  ^.LaPrima-ud. 
Fr.  Acad.  \.  649  After  that  splHcitors  were  suffered  In  the 
middest  of  them  all,  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  *skum-gatherers  of 
suits,  1821  BYRON  Juan  m.  c,  That  trash  of  such  sort  not 
alone  evades  Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos'  vast  abyss 
Floats  *scumlike  uppermost.  1648  HEXHAM  n,  Een  Schuym- 
gan,  a  Scummer,  or  a  *Scumme-pan.  i8$z  J.  J.  SEIDEL 
Organ  145  A  mixture  of  fine  olive-oil  and  *scum-soap. 

Scum  (skz?m),  v.  Forms :  4-5  scume,  4-6 
scome,  4,  6-8  skum,  5  scorn,  5-6  scomme,  skom, 
5-7  scumme,  skumme,  6  scoum,  skume,  7 
scumm,  5-  scum.  [f.  the  sb.  Cf.  OHG.  scumen 
(MHG.  schumen^  mod.G.  schaumen'}^  MLG.,  MDu. 
sehumen  (mod.  Du.  schuimen)t  Da.  skumme^  Norw. 
skunta,  Sw.  skitmma\  also  OF.  escumer  (mod.F. 
fawner)  and  SKIM  z/.] 

•f*  1.  trans.  To  clear  (the  surface  of  a  liquid)  of 
impurities  or  floating  matter;  to  SKIM.  Also,  to 
remove  as  scum,  to  skim  off.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  Ix.  (1495)  897  The 
pjgmentaries  other  the  leche  skumyth  awaye  the  fylthe 
warely  wyth  a  fether.  £1400  Lanfrancs  Cirttrg.  242  Take 
be  white  of  an  ey  &  scume  it,  &  loke  >at  bere  fallc  no  fil)>e 


jjeron.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  450/1  Scummyn  lycurys, 
despnmo.  1509  WATSON  Ship  of  Fools  Ivii.  (1517)  O  j  b, 
This  foole  settynge  his  pottes  to  the  fire  is  so  lunatyke  that 
he  taketh  no  hede  to  scumme  them.  1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  n. 
vii.  36  Some  scumd  the  drosse  that  from  the  metall  came ; 
Some  stird  the  molten  owre  with  ladles  great.  1607  TOPSELL 
Fottr-f.  Beasts  650  That  which  swimmeth  aboue  in  the 
manner  of  fat,  they  scum  it  off  with  their  handes,  and  put  it 
away  in  a  vessell  of  Tinne.  1662  Comenius*  Janita  Ling. 
Triling.  82  The  next  day  after  she  \sc.  the  milkmaid]  skums 
the  cream  which  swims  on  the  top.  1748  Phil.  Trans. 
XLV.  551  As  it  is  dissolving  in  Water,  1  have  scummed  off 
from  some  Lumps  of  it  a  dark-purple  bituminous  Substance. 
1817  KITCHINER  Cook's  Oracle  (1818)  59  The  oftener  it  is 
scummed,  and  the  cleaner  the  top  of  the  water  is  kept,  the 
cleaner  will  be  the  meat. 
b.  transf.  andy?^. 

1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  19  b,  Thou  hast  skumd  ouer  the 
schpole  men,  and  of  the  froth  of  their  folly,  made  a  dish  of 
diuinitie  Brewesse,  which  the  dogges  will  not  eate.  1675 
PLUME  Life  Hacket  37  Till  the  heats  which  boyl  in  the 
blouds  of  youth  were  well  scum'd  off,  if  not  quite  boyl'd 
away.  1796  COLERIDGE  Watchman  ii.  38  We  shall  select 
from  each  speech  whatever  lines  contain  a  fact  or  argument 
not  before  urged  in  the  debate,  scummed  and  clarified  in  the 
following  manner. 

1 2.  To  scour  (the  sea  or  land).  Cf.  F.  fawner  la, 
mer.  Obs. 

c  1420  Brut  385  And  for  to  speke  moore  of  the  Erie  of  the 
Marche,bat  J?e  KinghaddesettetoscombeseeandtheCoostez 
of  Engelonde  for  enymys.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  xiii. 
52  Soo  by  Merlyns  aduys  ther  were  sente  fore  rydars  to 
skumme  the  Cpuntreye.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  n.  Wks. 
1851  V.  89  Without  certain  seat,  they  hVd  by  scumming 
those  Seas  and  shoars  as  Pyrats.  1690  I.  MATHER  Vind.  N. 
Eng.  44  in  Andros  Tracts  (1869)  II.  62  Are  not  at  least 
Four  of  the  12,  Inhabitants  of  other  Towns?  Must  they 
Scumm  Water-Town  and  Cambridge  also  to  pack  a  Charles- 
Town  Jury? 

f3.  To  pass  lightly  over, 'skim '(a  surface).  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  AZneis  iv.  v.  149  Lyke  a  foull  that..Fleis 
by  the  watir,  scummand  the  fludis  law. 

t  k.  fig.  To  study  superficially,  '  skim '.     Also 
|    intr.     (Const,  upon.}  Obs. 

1625  BP.  MOUNTAGU  App.  Caesar  248  You  understand 

!    not  the  state  of  Limbus  Patrum,  nor  the  depth  of  the 

;    Question,  but  scumme  upon  the  surface,  and  gibberish  you 

cannot  tell  for  what.     1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearfs  Archit. 

Pref.  i  There  was  no  need  to  have  scumm'd  them  \sc.  those 

books]  thus  superficially  over. 

t  c.  absol.  ?  To  skim  the  air.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  AZneis  xm.  ii.  120  Lyke  as  quhen  that  the 
gredy  gled  on  hycht  Scummand  vp  in  the  ayr  oft  turnis  his 
flycht.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Pocsie  (Arb.)  44  Thus  whill  she  vsde 
to  scum  the  skyes  about,  At  last  she  chanced  to  sore  out 
ower  the  see  Calld  Mare  Rubrnm. 

t4.   To  scum  together:  to  collect  as  scum,   Obs. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  ^Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  431,  I  had  almost 
forgotten  to  tell  you  here,  of  that  adoe  which  Thomas  Faw- 
!    conbridge..made  at  London  with  a  handful  1  of  rakehelles 
which  he  had  scummed  together  in  this  our  shire. 

5.  intr.  f  a.  To  rise  to  the  surface  as  scum.  Obs. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  n.  xxiii.  115  The  erthe  whiche  is  in 
the  bottom  of  thise  valeyes  [of  the  sea]  scumeth  for  the  hete 
of  the  sonne  vpward.  1525  LD.  BURNERS  Froiss.  II.  xlix. 
170  Golde  and  syluer  was  no  more  spared  then  thoughe  it 
had  rayned  out  of  the  clowdes,  or  scorned  out  of  y*  see. 
f  b.  To  foam  (at  the  mouth).  Obs. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumbr.  3888  Wan  Agolafre  hab  herd  hym 
speke,  For  angre  bat  he  ne  drast  him  wreke,  A  skuntede 
[read  skumede]  als  a  bore.  1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  156 
Galafre.  .began  to  scumme  at  the  mouth. 

C.  To  throw  up  foul  matter  as  a  scum ;  to  be- 
come covered  with  a  scum. 

1661  [implied  in    SCUMMING    vbl.    sb.   i  b].     1769   MRS. 
RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  342  Stir  them  twice  a  day 
at  least,  or  they  will  scum  over,     iff 
Belike  you  think  your  lives  \vill_  d 
summ 


at  least,  or  they  will  scum  over.  1839-52  BAILEY  Festus  53 
3elike  you  think  your  lives  will  dribble  out  As  brooks  in 
ummer  dry  up.  Let  us  see!  Try:  dike  them  up:  they 
tagnate— thicken — scum.  1873  SPON  Workshop  Rec.  Ser. 
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73/2  The  mass  scums  very  much. 

icum- :  see  SCOM-. 

Sctrmber,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7  skommer, 
skomber,  7,  9  (dial.}  skummer.  [f.  SCUMBER  z>.] 
The  dung  of  a  dog  or  fox.  Hence  dial.y  filth,  dirt. 

3647  HEXHAM  i,  Skummer  or  filth,  Schuym  ofte  rnyligheyt. 
1655  MENNES  &  T.  SMITH  Mus.  Delic.  (1656)  4  For  here 
[Epsom]  old  Ops  her  upper  face  Is.  .safroniz'd  with  mortall 
scumber.  1671  PHILLIPS  (ed.  3),  Sounder,  (a  Term  in  Hunt- 
ing) the  dung  of  a  Fox.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  vii. 
133/2  Terms .. proper  for  the  Ordure,  .of  several  Beasts... 
An  Hound, .  .and  all  sorts  of  the  Dog  kind,  its  called,  Skom- 
mer, or  Skomber.  1825  J.  JENNINGS  Dial.  W.  Eng.  69 
Skummer,  a  foulness  made  withadirty  liquid,  or  with  soft  dirt. 

Scu'mber,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  4-5 
scombre,  6  skammer,  skom(m)er,  6-8  scum- 
mer,  7  scumer,  7-8  scumber,  7-9  (9  dial.}  skum- 
mer. [App.  aphetic  a.  OF.  descombrer  (mod.F. 
decombrer)  to  relieve  of  a  load.  Cf.  DISCUMBEB  z/., 
of  equivalent  formation.] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  dog  or  fox  :  To  evacuate  the  fasces. 
Also  jocularly  of  a  person. 

c  1400  Master  of  Game  xx.  (MS.  Digby  182),  Also  y  will 
teche  J?e  childe  to  leede  t>e  houndes  to  scombre  twyse  on 
be  daye.  1508  DUNBAR  Fly  ting  113  Bettir  thow  ganis  to 
leid  ane  doig  to  skomer.-than  with  thy  maister  pingill. 
1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  176  Lette  him  cane  them  home 
vncoupled,  that  they  may  skoure  at  large  and  skommer. 
1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Chieui  Taitdts  yite  le  chiett  chie  If  loitp  s*ett 
va:  Prov.  While  the  dog  scummers  the  wolfe  scuds  away. 
1656  Cheyce  Drollery  37  Beware  of  fire  when  you  scumber. 
fig.  1611  J.  DAVIES  Commend.  Verses  to  Coryat's  Crudi- 
ties 49  And  for  a  Monument  to  After-coommers  Their  Picture 
shall  continue  (though  Time  scummers  Vpon  th1  Efiigie). 
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SOUP. 


2.  trans.  To  void  (ordure)  \fig.  to  produce  (some- 
thing foul).     Also  dial,  (see  quot.  1825). 

150  NASHE  Saffron  Waldcn  V  2,  Where  he  and  his 
Brother,  .scummerd  out  betwixt  them  an  Epistle  to  the 
Readers  against  all  Poets  and  Writers.  1694  MOTTEUX 
Rabelais  iv.  Hi,  For  four  or  five  Days  I  hardly  scumber'd 
one  poor  butt  of  Sir-reverence.  1819  KEATS  Let.  to  Haydon 
3  Oct.,  I  have  not  seen  the  portentous  Book  which  was 
skummer'd  at  you  just  as  I  left  town.  1825  J.  JENNINGS 
Dial.  W.  Eng.  69  To  Skutttmcr,  to  foul  with  a  dirty  liquid, 
or  to  daub  with  soft  dirt. 

Hence  f  Scu'mbering1  vbl.  sb.t  the  excrement  of 
a  dog  or  fox, 

i6xx  FLORIO,  Schinchimurra^ . .  a  skummering  of  a  dog. 
1817  J.  MAYER  Sportsman's  Direct,  fed.  2)  203  You  may 
know  if  it  is  a  good  scenting  day,  by  the  smoke  and  strong 
scent  of  their  scummerings. 

Scumble  (skwmb'l),  sb.  [f.  SCUMBLE  v.]  A 
thin  coat  (of  colour)  put  on  by  scumbling;  a 
softened  effect  produced  by  scumbling  (see  SCUMBLE 
v.  i  and  2). 

1834  T.  H.  LISTER  Anne  Grey  Hi,  [The  uncertainty  as  to] 
whether  your  drawing  is.  .to  be  brought  suddenly  to  a  sharp 
edge,  or  a  scumble,  by  the  entrance  of  a  visitor.  1859 
GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Painting  230  After  a  time  the  scumble 
partially  sinks  into  the  colour  over  which  it  is  laid.  i86z 
I'HORNBURY  Turner  I.  77  It  is  carefully  and  thinly  painted 
with  thin  scumbles  of  semi-opaque  colour.  1880  MUCKI.EY 
Hattdok.  Painters  75  When  the  tint  forming  the  scumble  is 
nicely  calculated,  no  doubt  a  more  delicate  and  transparent 
grey  will  be  the  result,  than  when  produced  by  solid  painting. 

transf.  1884  Harper  s  Mag.  Sept.  528/2  A  golden  scumble 
of  October  haze. 

Scumble  (skn-mb'l),  -v.  [?  Frequentative  f. 
SCUM  v. ;  cf.  quot.  s.  v.  SCUMMING  ppl.a.] 

1.  trans.  In  Oil  Painting.    To  soften  or  render 
less  brilliant  (the  colours  in  a  portion  of  a  picture) 
by  overlaying  with  a  thin  coat  of  opaque  or  semi- 
opaque  colour;   to  spread  or*  drive*   (a  colour) 
thinly  over  a  portion  of  a  picture  in  order  to  soften 
hard  lines  or  blend  the  tints  ;  to  produce  (an  effect) 
by  this  process. 

1798  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XVI.  280  The  artist  then  painted 
the  lights  with  pure  white.,  where  the  light  was  brightest. .  ; 
and,  where  the  demi-tints  were  afterwards  to  be,  scumbling  it 
thinner  by  degrees.  1830  CUNNINGHAM  Brit.  Painters  I.  234 
Over  that  is  scumbled  thinly  and  smooth  a  warmer  tint. 
1866  REDGRAVE  Cent.  Painters  II.  112  The  hills  and  dis- 
tant bay  are  scumbled  into  a  mighty  haze.  1871  C,  KING 
Sierra  Nevada  x.  212  I'll  scumble  in  a  sunset  effect.  i88a 
P.  G.  HAMERTON  Graphic  Arts  xxi.  232  If  ground  colours 
are  to  be  scumbled  over  they  ought  not  10  be  full  of  strong 
and  deep  brush-marks. 
b.  absol. 

1868  TYRWHITT  Handbk.  Pict.  Art  ir.  v.  336  note.  To 
scumble  is  to  use  partly  opaque  colours  and  white,  in  the 
same  way  [as  in  glazing].  1870  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  2  Nov.  n 
M.Legroshasin  no  single  place  permitted  himself  to  scumble 
cr  retouch. 

2.  In  Pencil,  Chalk,  or  Monochrome  Drawing. 
(See  quots.) 

1815  R.  BROWN  Princ.  Pract.  Perspective  76  Scumbling  is 
giving  a  kind  of  rough  shadow  to  trees,  grass,  gravel-walks, 
&c.  in  a  drawing  when  it  is  nearly  finished.  It  is  performed 
with  a  brush  having  some  dark  colour  in  it,  and  nearly  dry. 
1854  FAIRHOLT  Diet.  Terms  Art,  S&tm&OMf.fa  produced 
by  lightly  rubbing  the  blunt  point  of  the  chalk  over  the  sur- 
face, or  spreading  the  harder  lines  by  the  aid  of  the  stump. 

3.  transf.  oFnaturnl  effects. 

i?K>5  J-  H.  MCCARTHY  Dryad  92  More  frequent  clouds  now 
scumbled  the  sky. 

Hence  Scu'mbled ppl.a.,  Sovrmbling  vbl.  sb. 

1815  [see  SCUMBLE  z/.  2],  1816  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Char. 
Painters  of  Italy  113  A.  .description  of  the  effect  of  glazing 
or  scumbling,  such  as  was  practised  by  Titian.  1849  [see 
DRIVE  v.  12).  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Painting  229  Scum- 
bling, .is  used  to  modify  certain  portions  of  a  picture  which 
may  require  to  be  rendered  cooler,  greyer,  and  less  definite. 
1862  THORNBURY  Turner  II.  198  His  light  tints,  the  result 
of  pearly  scumblings,  make  his  light  pictures  as  luminous 
as  his  water-colour  drawings.  1868  TYRWHITT  Handbk.  Pict. 
Art  ii.  v.  354  This  system  of  covering  the  canvas  with 
scumbled  shade  first  and  painting  on  the  lights  seems  the  best 
for  a  beginner.  1877  'pL'tDA*  Puck  xxv,  Fancying  they 
have  got  'atmosphere'  in  dabs  of  grey  and  yellow,  and.. 
'  sunset '  in  scumbled  lakes  and  ochres. 

ScunileSS  (skzvmles),  <z.  [f.  SCUM  sb.  4-  -LESS.] 
Lacking  or  forming  no  scum. 

1881  TYNUALL  Ess.  Floating  Matter  of  Air  151  In  one  of 
them  [i.  e.  the  tubes]  the  infusion  was  scumlcss  throughout. 

Scummed  (skcmd),///.  a.  [f.Scun  v.  +-ED1.] 

1.  Skimmed,  deprived  of  any  matter  floating  upon 
the  surface. 

ci4*5  tr.  Ardernis  Surgery  40  If  bou  haue  no^t  redy  l>e 
forseid  tapsimel!,  be  b«  same  done  wi|>  scorned  hony.  1681 
CHETHAM  Angler's  Vadc-w.  xliL  §  i  (1689)  315  Take  scum- 
med milk  which  hath  stood  so  long  that  no  more  cream  will 
rise  from  it.  1703  T.  N.  City  $  C.  Purchaser  207  You  may 
temper  your  Lime  and  Sand  with  scum'd  Milk.  1833  ]. 
RtNNiE  Alph.  Angling  fy  The  scummed  fat  of  a  pot  wherein 
fresh  meat  has  been  boiled. 

2.  Covered  with  foulness  or  scum. 

1909  Blackiv.  Mag.  Feb.  221/2  An  old  Arab  reservoir  from 
whose  scummed  and  stagnant  waters  the  third  class  passen- 
gers push  to  fill  their  water  bottles. 

tScu'mmer,  ^.  06s.  Forms:  4  scummar, 
achumour,  scomeoure,  skumo(u)r,  scomor, 
4-6  scomrner,  skumer,  4-5,  7  scomcr,  5  scow- 
mar,  acomur(e,  scomour,  scomowro,  scommyr, 
schomore,  scummour,  scummowre,  scwmure, 
skumoure,  5-6  skomer,  6  scornmar,  skomor, 


ekwmmer,  6-7  skomraer,  skummer,  7  scumur, 
S  scumer,  6-9  scummer.  [f.  SCUM  z>.  +  -ER1  ;  in 
sense  i  after  OF.  esatmoir  (mod.F.  £cumoire)t  in 
sense  2  eLSterescufft£0r('OiQd.*F.&umeur)  respectively 
instrumental  noun  and  agent-noun  to  escumer  to 
skim,  f.  escume  :  see  SCUM  sb.~\ 

1.  A  shallow  ladle  or  sieve  for  removing  scum 
or  floating  matter  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid. 

1326  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  15  In..uno  schumour 
procoquina,  n-</.  1399  i-'abric  Rolls  York  Minster  (Surtees) 
18,  j  scomor  cumj  podyngiren.  1487  Paston  Lett.  III. 
466  A  ladill  and  a  scomer  oflaton.  1582  HESTER  Seer. 
Phiorav,  in.  .\\xiii.  48  Thereon  will  come  a  thinne  skime, 
the  whiche  ye  shall  gather  together  with  a  Scummer.  1644 
NYE  Gunnery  \.  (1647)  16  Be  you  ready,  as  scum  shall  ri*,e, 
to  take  it  away  with  a  scummer.  1727  Brad  ley's  Fam. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Conserve,  You  must  suffer  your  Scummer  or 
Spattle  to  drain.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oj>er.  Ah-c/t.  360 
Another  large  iron  ladle  pierced  like  a  scummer. 

2.  One  who  scours  the  sea;  a  rover,  pirate.     [So 
F.  frumeur  de  la  mcr.~\ 

1373  BARBOUR  Bntcc  xiv.  375  Ane  scummar  [.VS.  E 
j  scowmar]  of  the  se.  1398  TRKVIKA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  civ. 
I  (1495)  526  The  men  of  Norwey.  .ben  stronge  skumoures  and 

see  theues.     1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholays  Voy.  iv. 

xv.  130  Pirates,  Coursaries,  and  Skummers  of  the  sea. 

3.  One  who  gathers  scum.     Alsoy?^. 

1602  Narcissus  (1803)  44oThat  same  youthe's  the  scummer 
I  of  all  skorne.  1653  URQUKART  Kabclaisii.  xxx,  Pope  Boni- 
J  face  VIII.  a  scummer  of  pots. 

tScrrmmer,  v.  06s.  rare.    [f.  SCUMMER  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  a  predatory  raid. 

1633  Su'cd.  Intelligencer  iv.  121  Having  again  thus 
scummerd  over  the  frontiers  of  Paderborn,  he  passes  the 
river  Weser. 

2.  trans.  To  scour,  furbish  up. 

1679  V.  ALSOP  Meliits  ftiq.  Introd.  33  If  some  of  the  old 
superstitious  Ceremonies  (when  well  scraped  and  wiped) 
were  left  fordecencjv  -why  were  not  the  restscummer'd  up, 
that  the  Worship  might  be  more  decent? 

Scummer,  variant  of  SCUMBEK. 

t  Sctrmmerfare.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SCUMMERD. 
(sense  2)  +  FAUE  sb.]  Piracy. 

1358  in  S.  P.  H,  Statham  Dover  Charters  (1902)  86  Que 

j    bpna   et   quanta  cepissent   per   Skomerfare,   tempore   quo 

dictus  Gustos  optinuerit  baUivnm  sua.ni,    1300  GOWER  Conf, 

III.  321  Out  of  a  barge  faste  by,  Which  hidd  was  ther  on 

Scomerfare,  Men  sterten  out. 

Scumming  (skr-miij),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  SCUM  v.  + 

-JXG  !.] 

1.  a.  The  action  of  removing  scum  from  the  surface 
of  a  liquid. 


1611  COTGR.,  Escvttttftttttft,f&  scumming,  or  skimming. 
1704  SWIFT  Bait.  Bks.  Misc.  (1711)220  There  is  a  Brain  that 
will  endure  but  one  Scumming  :  ..Wit,  without  Knowledg, 
being  a  sort  of  Cream.  1832-53  Whistle-binkie  m  37  There 
is  naething  abroad  like  our  hearty  aitmeal,  Nor  guld  sheep- 
head-kail,  for  nae  outlandish  woman  Has  the  gumption  to 
ken  that  they  need  sic  a  scummin*. 

aitrib.  1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  I.  333  Put  the  Salt-Petre 
gently.,  in  itj  and  turn  it  about  with  the  scumming  Spoon. 

f  b.  The  action  or  process  of  forming  or  throwing 
up  a  scum.  Obs. 

1661  RABISHA  Cookery  Dissected  40  Set  it  over  the  fire, 
watch  the  boyling  and  scumming  thereof;  then  [etc.]. 

2.  toner,  in  sing,  and  //.  The  matter  removed  in 
the  form  of  scum  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid. 
•f*  Also,  the  matter  rising  to  the  surface  as  scum. 

1530  PALSGR.  268/1  Scomyngof  &pot,es<:uHiea'e^ot.  1567 
GOLDING  Ovitfs  Met.  vii.  368  And  where  the  fire  had  from 
the  pan  the  scumming  cast,  .the  ground  did  springlike  fiorish 
there,  c  1720  W.  GIBSON  Farrier  s  Dispcns.  iii.  (1734)  133 
Most  Apothecaries  make  this  Syrup  with  the  brownest 
Sugar,  and  reserve  the  Scummings  for  Clysters.  1841 
MangnalVs  Questions  415  From  the  scummings  of  the  sugar 
when  boiling  an  inferior  kind  of  spirit  is  made. 

Scu  'mining,  ///.  a.  [-JNG  -.]  That  scums. 
(In  quot.  app.  =  scumbling.'} 

•&T&  Sporting  Mag.  II.  89  This  most  eminent  artist  has 
lately  adopted..  a  sort  of  scumming,  smearing,  slubbering 
way  of  sketching. 

Scummy  Ltbrml),  a.  rare.    [f.  SCUM  si.  +  -T.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  or  appearance  of  scum. 
1577  tr.  Bullinger's   Decades  (1592)   297  The   skummie 

froaihe  is  not  mixed  with  the  oyle.  a  1618  SYLVESTER  Job 
Triumphant  iv.  xli,  Hee  makes  the  deep  sea  like  a  pot  to 
boyl,  A  pot  of  Oyntment  (casting  scummy  SoyI).  1818 
KEATS  Endym.  m.  330  To  breathe  away  as  'twere  all 
scummy  slime  From  off  a  crystal  pool.  1839-52  BAILEY 
Festus  44  This  fair  earth..  1'is  but  the  particoloured, 
scummy,  dross  Of  the  original  element  wherefrom  The  fiery 
worlds  were  framed. 

fig.  41586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  iv.  (1598)  414  These  were 
the  skummy  remnant  of  those  rebels.  1690  C.  NESSE  Hist. 
<V  Myst.  O.  <5-  N.  Test.  I.  140  The  strength  of  his  faith 
dashes  down  all  the  scummy  bubbles  of  carnal  reasonings. 

2.  Abounding  in  scum.     Alsoy^-. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  7*.  83  London,  thou  art..  the  Sea 
that  sucks  in  all  the  scummy  chanels  of  the  Real  me.  1727 
BAILEY  vol.  1  1,  Scummy  t  frothy,  dreggy,  &c.  as  a  boiling  Pot. 

Scunage,  variant  of  SKIVINAGE  Obs. 

Scunch  (skzmj).  Arch.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also 
7  scunche,  9  sconce.  [Shortened  from  SCDN- 
CHEON.  Cf.  SQUINCH.]  =  SCUNCHKON. 

1611  OntX.&lC0£MM  a  Scunche  ;  the  backe  part  of  the 
taumbe  of  a  window.  1899  DICKINSON  &  PREVOST  Cumbld, 
Closs.t  Seuttt'A,  Sconce,  ScttncHcnt  the  stone  or  brick  reveal 
of  a  door  or  window. 

Scuncheon  (skfnpn).  Arch.  Forms:  4  aco- 
chon,  5  aqwynchun,  sconchon,  scouchou, 


skonchon(e,  skochyn,  skownsiom,  sconcheon, 
8  skimshion,  9  scuncheou,  (scontion,  scuntion, 
scunchen).  [a.  OF.  escoinson,  also  written 
escochon,  escotichon  (mod.F.  c'toinson'),  app.  f.  es- 
]£\-  +  toitt  angle.  Cf.  the  later  form  SCOINSON.] 
The  bevelled  inner  edge  of  the  side  or  jamb  of  a 
window,  door,  etc. 

In  the  earlier  quots.  the  sense  is  uncertain.  Godefr.  gives 
for  escoinson  a  sense  '  piece  of  stone  or  wood  projecting  inside 
a  building,  to  support  a  beam,  etc-' 

1435  Contract  Fotheringkay  Ch.  (1841)  27  The  said  Stepill 
.  .shall  be  chaungid  and  turnyd  in  viij  panes,  and  at  every 
Scouchon  a  boutrasse  fynysht  with  iiuial.  1450  in  Hist. 
Ditnelnt.  Script,  tres  App.  32^  Pro  factura.  .j  sol  skownsiom. 
1473  Cltnrchiv.  Ace.  St.  Mich.  Cornhillt  For  sconcheons 
and  a  felet  for  the  same  pewes.  1487-8  Dnrhmn  Ace.  Rolls 
(Surtees)  651  Et  sol.  Will.  Mayson  pro  dolacione.  .36  skon- 
chonesad  3d.,  95.  ;  17  jawmys  ad  4d.,  55.  8d.  1490  in  Rogers 
Agric.  Hf  Prices  III.  559/4)  4  skochyns  [for  library  window 
(n  ]  /S,  1789  in  Macgill  Old  Ross-sh.  (1909)  195,  I  mean  to 
build  a  house,  .to  be  built  of  what  is  called  solid  mud  except 
the  corners,  door,  and  window  skimshions,  Lintols  and  solc.-> 
[etc.].  1833  LounoN  Encycl.  Archit.  §  929  Soffits,  Ingoings, 
Scuncheon  Linings,  &c. .  .The  scuncheons  (the  beveled  parts, 
splays,  or  elbows,  of  the  inside  of  a  window  opening,  where 
the  shutters  are  placed)  of  the  two  parlour  windows  are  lo 
have  framed  linings  to  correspond  with  the  shutters.  1844 
H.  STEPHENS  Book  of  Farm  §  60  I.  144  The  corners  of  it.s 
[ic.  the  door's]  scuncheon  should  he  rounded  off.  Ibid.  §  214 
I.  200  Scon  t  ions  of  all  voids  [i.e.  spaces  for  doors  and  windows] 
are.,  measured  over  and  above  the  lubble-work.  Ibid.  §  2847 
III.  1007  When  the  dyke  has  a  scuncheon  for  its  end,  a  large 
boulder.. should  be  chosen  as  the  foundation-stone.  1885 
Blackla\vs  Quarry  Price  List,  Scuntions,  20  in.  by  1 1  in.  by 
7  in.  each  ;dL 

fb.  aitrib.  in  scuncheon  anglers^  scunchcon-crtst, 
of  obscure  meaning. 

1372  Ely  Sacrist  Roll  in  Willis  An/i.  Nomcncl.  38  In  8 
scochoncrestes  magnis  empt'.  Ss.  pro  pet.  i2d.  1429-30  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  445  Pro  xvij  ped'  et  di 
de  sqwynchuncrest  V.  1443  Ibid.  I.  386,  xij  coynes  iiij 
h.kouchons-anglers  and  viij  Square  Anglers  to  the . .  Icgemcnt 
table. 

Scunfest,  obs.  f.  pa.  pplc.  of  SCOMFISU  v.  dial. 

Scunk,  obs.  form  of  SKUNK, 

Scunner  (sko'noj),  sb.  Sc.  and  ncrth.  Forms: 
7,  9  skuuner,  8  skonner,  8-9  sconner,  5-6,  8- 
scunuer.  [f.  SCUNNER  z».]  A  loathing  disgust ; 
esp.  in  the  phrase  to  take  a  scunner  at  or  against. 

a  1500-20  Dt'NBAR  Poems  xxvii.  34  In  harte  he  tuke  }it  sic 
ane  scunner.  1697  W.  CLELAND  Poems  106  (Jam.)  We 
might  have  miss'd  a  beastly  blunner,  Had  we  not  .spewed 
out  our  skunner  Against  this  Test.  1755  K.  FoRmcs  AJa.v, 
tie.  29  It  was  enough  to  gi1  a  warsh-stamack'd  body  a 
scunner.  1827  SCOTT  Surg.  Dnu.  ii,  I  thought  she  seemed 
to  gie  a  scunner  at  the  eggs  and  bacon  that  Nurse  Sinison 
ipoke  about  to  her.  1881  R.  G.  WHITE  Words  <V  Uses 
(ed.  3)  252  Cultivated  and  well-meaning  people  sometimes 
lake  a  scunner  against  some  particular  word  or  phrase. 

Scunner  (skzrnai),  v.  Si.  and  north.  Forms  : 
a.  4,  7,  9  skunner,  4-5  skoner,  5  scowner,  skow- 
ner,scouner,  8  sconner,  7  sounder,  7- scunner; 
(3.  6  skynner,  skinner.  [Of  obscure  origin. 

The  sense  naturally  suggests  connexion  with  SHUN  v.t  but 
there  is  no  variant  with  s/i-t  and  no  cognate  verb  in  Scandi- 
navian. The  suffix  is  app.  the  frequentative  -ER5.  But  cf. 
the  earlier  synonym  SCURN  z>.] 

1.  intr.  f  a.  To  shrink  back  with  fear,  to  flinch. 
"b.  To  be  affected  with  violent  disgust,  to  feel  sick. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  201  (Edin.  MS.)  Bot  thai  war 
skownrand  rounder  sair  Sa  fer  in  Scotland  for  to  fair. 
Ibid.  xvii.  651  Bot  thai,  .skunnyrrit  [r/.  r.  scounryt]  tharfor 
na-kyn  thing,  Bot  went  stoutly  till  assalyng.  c  1425 
WVNTOUN  Cron.  ii.  xvi.  1451  Syne  faynt  of  kynde  al  women 
was,  And  mekil  skonerande  for  to  se  blade,  a  1578  LINDE- 
SAY  (Pitscottie)  Ckron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  47  The  rest  of  the 
Uouglassis  skynnrit  [v.  r.  skinnerat],  thinking  the  marieage 
to  be  wnlesum.  1635*1.  JACKSON  Creed\\\\.  xxx.  354  The  Jew 
..perhaps  would  not  so  much  as  have  scunnered  at  the  Altar, 
if  our  Saviour  had  beene  offered  upon  it,  specially  in  the 
Temple,  c  1643  R.  BAILLIE  in  Sc.  Mttr.  Psalter  (1864)  36/2 
Seducers  in  this  land  have  drawne  on  their  followers  to 
scunder  at  and  reject  our  whole  psalmes  in  meeter.  a  17*8 
KAMSAY  Fable  xix.  8  Their  sickly  .stamacks  scunner'd  at  the 
prey.  1786  BURNS  To  James  Smith  xxii,  And  yill  an* 
whisky  gie  to  Cairds,  Until  they  sconner.  i8»6  J.  WILSON 
Noct.AMbr.Vjks.  1855  1. 121  It's  no  features,  though  they're 
bad  aneuch  in  general,  but  the  expression  that  makes  me 
skunner.  1894  CROCKETT  Stickit  Minister  121  When  he 
preached  on  the  Sabbath  he  gied  the  fowk  no  gospel  to  ca1 
gospel,  but  he  did  mak  them  scunner  with  the  Law. 

2.  trans.  To  disgust,  sicken. 

1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb  (1873)  216  It  was  aye 
*oor  Patie's  this ',  an1  *oor  Patie's  that1,  till  it  wud  'a 
scunner't  a  tyke.  1901  G.  DOUGLAS  Ho.  Green  Shutters  2^ 
It  always  scunnered  me,  for  I  aye  liked  things  tidy. 

Hence  Scunnering- ///.  a.,  sickening. 

1820  Blacfav.  Mag.  Aug.  513  When  it's  fairly  on  lowe,  its 
thick  and  steaming  scent  wad  smother  the  scunnering  smell 
o'  an  acre  o'  corses. 

Scup  (skvp),  sb.l    l/.S.    [a.   Du.  scftop.]     A 

swing. 

1848  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer,.  Scu#...A  New  York  word. 
1849  Miss  WARNER  Wide  Wide  World  y\>  A  scup  !  maybe 
you  don't  know  it  by  that  name  [said  Mr.  Van  Brunt] ;  some 
folks  call  it  a  swing. 

Scup  (skt>p),  sb.~  U*  S.  [Shortened  a.  Narra- 
gansctt  mishcup  'thick-scaled7,  f.  mishe  large  + 
cuppi  scale.]  The  fish  Pagrus  argyrops ;  =  PAUGIE. 

1848  BARTLKTT  Diet.  Ainer.t  Scup.  1873  S.  POWEL  in  Rep. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission  1871-2,  74  The  scup  are  known 
to  be  schooling,  wandering  fish  of  the  high  seas,  and  come 
from  the  Gulf  Stream  and  from  the  Florida  Cape. 
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SOUP. 

(skyp),  v.    U.S.     [a.  Du.  schoppen,  cf. 
S  sbl]     (See  quot.) 

1848  BARTLETT  Diet.  Awer.,  ToScup.  .to  swing.  Common 
in  New  York. 

Scuppaug  (sk*rp9g).  U.  S.  [Shortened  a. 
Narragansett  mishcuppauog,  pi.  of  mishcup'.  see 
SCUP  sb.-]  =Scup  sb? 

1873  T.  GILL  CataL  Fishes  East  N.  A  mcr.  27  Stenotomus 
argyrops  (Linn.)  Gill.—  Scup  ;  scuppaug  ;  porgy  (New  York). 
1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anitn.  386  The  Scup    ; 
..is  often  known  in  New  England  as  the  'Scuppaug'. 

Scupper    ;sk*rp3i),    sb.      Naut.      Chiefly  //.    | 
Forms  :   5  skopor,  skopper,  6  scopper,  7  scuper,    \ 
scopeboard  (erron.),  7-8  scoper,  skupper,  6- 
scupper.     [Of  disputed  etymology. 

Some  regard  it  as  an  agent-n.  f.  SCOOP  v.  (sense  i)  ;  others 
as  an  adoption  of  an  AF.  derivative  of  OF.  escopir  to  spit. 
Cf.  G.  spcigat  scupper,  f.  speien  to  spit.] 

1.  Aii  opening  in  a  ship's  side  on  a  level  with  the 
deck  to  allow  water  to  run  away. 

1485,  1497  [see  scupper-nail  -leather,  in  2].  1592  WYRLEY 
Armorie,  Ld.  Chandos^  Voiding  scoppers  voided  out  their 
bloud.  1622  DRAYTOS  Poly-olb,  x\'\\\.  418  The^whilst  those 
might  ie  Ships  out  of  their  scuppers  pour'd  Their  trayterous 
cluttred  gore.  1669-79  1'*  B[ATEMAN]  Asia  If.  48  With 
girdlines  from  the  said  cradle  to  her  ports  or  Scopeboards. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  iv.  443  We  made  a  great  quantity  of 
water  through  our  hawse-holes,  ports  and  scuppers.  1834 
MAKRYAT  /*.  Simple  xxxv,  Every  scupper  of  her  running 
blood  and  water.  1883  STEVENSON  Ttvas.  Isl.  in.  xiii,  The 
H  ispaniola  was  rolling  scuppers  under  in  the  ocean  swell. 
t  b.  Used  for  :  A  pump.  ?  nonce-use. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  To  Rdr.  2  Whereas  con- 
lectures  are  certain  detections  of  things  vnknowne.  -I  have 
alwaies  thought  that  they  were  to  be  accounted  among  the 
skuppers  [ori^.  inter  antli(is\  wherewith  Time  worketh  and 
draweth  Veritie  out  of  Democriius  bis  deepe  dungeon. 

2.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  scupper-hole,  -hose, 
-leather,  -nail,  -shoot  (see  quots.). 

riSQoE.  \fvtiG\iimHakliiyfs  Voy.  (1599)  II.  ii.  163  Euery 
*  scupper-  hole,  and  other  place  where  it  [sc.  rain]  ranne  downe. 
1703  Milit.  .y  Sea  Diet.  (1711),  Skuppers,  or  Stopper-Holes 
are  the  Holes  close  to  all  the  Decks,  through  the  Ship's 
sides,  through  which  the  Water  runs  out  of  the  Ship  from 
the  Decks.  1903  H.  CLiFFOKD/'m'  Lance  x.Sa  Her  scupper- 
holes  spouting.  1769  FALCONEK  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  s.  v., 
The  scuppers  of  the  lower  deck  of  a  ship  of  war  are  usually 
furnished  with  a  leathern  pipe,  called  the  *scupper-hoase, 
which  hangs  downward  from  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the 
scuppers.  The  intent  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  water  from 
entering,  when  theship  inclines  under  a  weight  of  sail.  1497 
Naval  Ace.  Hen.  ^77(1896)  298  *Skopperlethers  &  Skopper- 
nayles.  1702  Milit.  fy  Sea  Diet.  n.  (1711),  Skupper- 
Leathers  are  the  round  Leathers  nail'd  over  the  Skupper- 
Holes,  ..which  keep  out  the  Sea-  Water  from  coming  in,  and 
yet  let  any  Water  run  out  from  the  Deck.  1485  Cely  Papers 
(Camden)  i3o  For  ijc  'skopor  nayll  vjd.  1702  Milit.  $  Sea 
Diet.  ii.  (1711),  Skupper-  X  ails,  are  little  short  Nails,  with 
broad  Heads,  made  on  purpose  to  nail  on  the  Skupper 
Leathers,  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  135  Sciipper 
nails.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *  Scupper-shoots, 
metal  or  wooden  tubes  which  carry  the  water  from  the  decks 
of  frigates  to  the  sea-level. 

Scupper  (skvpaj),  v.  Mil.  slang,  [perh.  f. 
prec.  sb.,  but  the  connexion  of  meaning  is  not 
clear.]  trans.  To  surprise  and  massacre. 

1885  Pall  A/all  Gaz.  2  Apr.  3/2  The  fierce  warriors  who 
'  scupper'  Tommy  Atkins  within  the  lines  of  Suakin.  1885 
St.  James's  Gaz.  31  Mar.  4/1  Being  quietly  chopped  to 
pieces  in  their  beds,  or  *  scuppered  ',  as  some  grim  wits  have 
termed  it.  1896  KIPLING  Sti>en  Seas  98  We  preach  in 
advance  of  the  Army,  We  skirmish  ahead  of  the  Church, 
With  never  a  gunboat  to  help  us  When  we're  scuppered  and 
left  in  the  lurch.  1896  Daily  News  19  May  8/1  It  was 
pretty  much  like  a  'scuppering'  surprise  in  the  Eastern 
Soudan.  1902  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  333  It's  a  great  relief  to 
find  that  advance  squadron  hasn't  been  scuppered. 

Scuppernong  (sk^'pajn^n).  U.S.  The  name 
of  a  river  in  North  Carolina.  Used  altrib.  and 
ellipt.  in  Scuppernong  (grape),  a  variety  of  the 
Fox-grape  (  Vitis  vulpina),  indigenous  to  the  basin 
of  the  Scuppernong  Kiver. 

1854  LONGF.  Catawba  Wine  \\,  It  is  not  a  song  Of  the 
Scuppernong  From  warm  Carolinian  valleys.  1868  Rep. 
U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  215  The  Scuppernong 
grape  does  best  in  low  lands. 

attrib.  1887  Century  Mag.  XXXIV.  335/2  Then  she.. 
begged  Mrs.  Colonel  Ledbeter  to  give  her  her  recipe  for 
making  the  scuppernong  wine  she  had  heard  so  much  praised. 
ScU'ppety  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  5-6 
scopett,  6  scopytt,  skuppat,  8  scoopet,  skippet, 
9  scuppett,  skoppit,  6,  9  scuppet.  [App.  f. 
scope  SCOOP  sb.l  (sense  2)  +  -ET  (possibly  an  AF. 
formation  on  the  Eng.  sb.).]  A  spade  used  for 
trenching  and  in  making  ditches  ;  also,  a  similar 
instrument  used  for  turning  hops  while  drying. 

1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  Vlt  (1896)  40  ShovIIles  shodde.  . 
xxiiij,  Scopettes.  .xij.  1573  TUSSER  Husk.  (1878)  17/19  Sharpe 
cutting  spade,  for  the  deuiding  of  mow,  With  skuppat  and 
skauel,  that  marsh  men  alow.  1764  Museum  Rust.  II.  194 
Help  the  water  out  of  the  ruts  with  scoops  or  skippets.  1843 
Jrnl.  R%  Agric.  Soc.  IV.  11.  582  In  this  marsh  I  limed  120 
rods  of  bank  during  the  summer  with  unslacked  lime,  and  in 
the  winter  it  might  have  been  moved  with  a  barn  scuppet. 
1892  Auction  Calal.  Farm  Sale  (Kent),  Hop  scuppet. 
Scu'ppet,  v.  Obs,  exc.  dial.  Also  7  scoppet. 
[f.  prec.j  trans.  To  shovel  (put,  away).  Alsoyf^. 
1599  NASHE  Lenten  Strife  28  Our  mitred  Archpatnarch.  . 
scuppets  not  his  benificence  into  their  mouthes  with  such 
freshwater  facility  as  M.  Ascham.  .would  imply.  01656 
BP.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  77  Vain  man,  can  he  possibly 
hope  to  scoppet  it  out  so  fast  as  it  fills.  1837  E.  FITZGERALD 
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Lett.  (1889)  1.  37,  1  take  a  spade,  and  scuppet  away  the  snow 
from  ihe  footpaths. 

Scur,  variant  of  SKIBR  T>.  ;  obs.  f.  SHOWER. 

Scurage,  Scurby  :  see  SCOUR  AGE  1,  SCURVY  sb. 

Scurdge,  obs.  form  of  SCOURGE  sb. 

Sctrrdy.  Sc.  ?  Obs.  A  kind  of  rock,  whinstone. 

1789  J.  WILLIAMS  Min.  Kingd.  I.  71  Basaltine  rocks  are.. 
called  skurdy  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  1866  MITCHELL 
Hist.  Mont-rase  ii.  19  The  town  was  built  of  trap  rock  or 
scurdy.  .with  free  stone  dressings. 

Scure,  obs.  form  of  SKEWER. 

Scurell(e,  Scurer,  obs.  ff.  SQUIRREL,  ScouRER1. 

Scurf  (sk£5jf),  sb.l  Forms  :  4-5  scorf,  4,  7 
skurf,  5-7  scurfe,  6  scorfe,  skorfe,  skurffe,  6-7 
scurff(e,  skurfe,  i,  3,  6-  scurf.  See  also  SCRUFF 
s/'.1,  SHRorr1.  [Late  OE.  scurf  ?  masc.,  a.  later 
form,  prob.  due  to  Scandinavian  influence  (cf.  OSw. 
skorver,  ace.  skorff,  skurff,  mod.Sw.  s/wv,  Da. 
skurV)  mod.Icel.  skurfur  pi.)  of  OE.  sceorf  (also 
struf:  sec  SCKUFF  ^.1),  corresp.  to  MLG.,  LG. 
schorf)  MDu.  schorf(t,  schurf(t,  Du.  schurft  fern., 


*s&ur$o-j  *  skurf  0;  prob.  from  the  root  represented 
in  OE.  sceorfan  str.  vb.,  to  gnaw,  scearfian  to  cut 
into  shreds  (  —  OHG.  scarbon}.'] 

fl.  A  morbid  condition  of  the  skin,  esp.  of  the 
head,  characterized  by  the  separation  of  branny 
scales,  without  inflammation.  Obs. 

c  1000  Sax.  LeecJtd.  I.  316  WiS  scruf  [r.r.  scurf]  &  wi5 
sceb.  1x1300  Cursor  M.  11823  Wit  be  crnche  him  tok  be 
scurf,  be  fester  thrild  his  bodi  thurgh.  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R,  vn.  iiL  (1495)  223  Ofte  thyse  scales  cleue  to  the 
rotes  of  the  heere,  vnnethe  suche  skalles  other  scorf  is  heelyd. 
c  1450  Si.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4140  All  fc»e  bolnyng  went 
away,  And  be  scurfe  with  in  a  day.  1526  SKELTON  Magnif. 
1958,  I  am  lowsy  and  vnlykynge  and  full  of  scurffe.  1570 
LEVINS  Manip.  190/37  Scurfe,  itch,  prurigo.  1607  TOP- 
SELL  Four-f.  Beasts  6Si  They  which  drink  or  eat  sow  milk 
fal  into  scurffes  and  Leprosies.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Aniiit. 
<$•  Min.  25  The  gall  helpeth  the  leprosy  and  scurfe. 
t  b.  A  similar  condition  in  animals.  Obs. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Httsb.  vi.  138  And  ouer  yeer  they  wol 
been  in  good  poynte  Withouten  scorf  or  scalle  in  cors  or 
ioynte.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  116  There  is  a  disea;--e 
amonge  horses  that  is  called  the  scabbe,  and  it  is  a  skorfe  in 
dyuers  places  of  his  body.  1607  TOPSELL  1-our-f.  Beasts  28 
The  vrine  with  the  owne  dung,..taketh  away  the  scurffe  of 
Oxen. 

2.  The  scales  or  small  laminae  of  epidermis  that 
are  continually  being  detached  from  the  skin  ;  esp. 
such  scales  detached  in  abnormally  large  quantity 
as  a  consequence  of  disease,  or  forming  accumula- 
tions at  the  roots  of  the  hair  or  elsewhere,    f  For- 
merly also,  a  single  scale  or  lamina  of  this  kind. 

a  1000  Bedfs  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  ii.  (MS.  B.),  Se.  .swa  micle 
hreofle  &  scurf  [v.  rr.  scyrf,  sceorfe  ;  L.  furfures]  on  his 
heafde  harfde,  5a:t  him  nacfre  Eenij^  feax  on  ufan  Sam  heafde 
acenned  beon  meahte.  c  1440  Promp.  Farv.  451/1  Scurf,  of 
scabbys,s7»<zwat  squamulci.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  326/1 
Of  kyrnellys  &  botches  of  his  face  &  of  scurfTys  there  ranne 
grete  plenty  of  blood.  1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  Prol.  B  iij  b, 
iJy  whiche  their  so  doing,  they  clawe  of  their  owne  skabbe, 
i.  their  new  gathered  scurfe,  therby  makynge  their  skynne 
rawe  agayne.  1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Heattk  (1633)  7  The 
flowers  sodden  in  le'e,  and  the  head  washed  therwith  taketh 
away  the  skurfe.  .thereof.  1786  J.  HUNTER  Treat.  Vener. 
Dis.  vi,  ii.  (1810)  473  It  broke  out  after  in  venereal  scurfs, 
upon  the  skin.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Caubul  (1842)  I. 
341  The  bather  Is  scrubbed  by  the  men  of  the  bath  till  every 
particle  of  dirt  or  scurf  is  cleared  off  his  skin.  1870  SWIN- 
BURNE Ess*  ff  Stud.  (1875)  270  His  bones  foul  with  leprous 
scurf  and  green  corruption  of  the  grave. 

b.  transf.  in  Bot.  Minute  scales  found  on  the 
leaves  of  certain  plants. 

1839  LINDLEY  Jntrod.  Bot.  (ed.  3)  63.  1857  A.  GRAY  First 
Less.  Bot.  (1866)  Gloss. 

3.  Any  incrustation  upon  the  surface  of  a  body  ; 
rust,  f  a  scab  (o6st)  ;  a  saline  or  sulphurous  deposit, 
mould,  or  the  like.     Now  rare. 

£1440  Prowp.  Parv.  451/1  Scurfe,  of  metel,  scorinm.  1538 
ELYOT  Dict.t  Owsto,  ..the  scurfe  of  a  scabbe  or  wounde 
[?rc«*/(withed.  1548)  the  scurfe  or  scabbe  of  a  wounde].  1581 
STAFFORD  Exam*  Compl.  ii.  (1876)  59  Then  there  is  no  rust 
nor  scurfe  that  diminisheth  the  goodnes  or  wasteth  the 
substaunce  of  Gold.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH,  etc.  Virginia,  m.  58 
The  waters..  had  left  a  tinctured  spangled  skurfe,  that 
made  many  bare  places  seeme  as  guilded.  1665  HOOKE 
Altcrogr.  135  Growing  Trees..  that  have  been  long  expos'd 
to  the  Air  and  Rain,  will  be  all  over  cover'd  with  a  green- 
ish scurff.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  672  There  stood  a  Hill  not 
far  whose  griesly  top  Belch'd  fire  and  rowling  smpak  ;  the 
rest  entire  Shon  with,  a  glossie  scurff,  undoubted  sign  That 
in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  Ore,  The  work  of  Sulphur. 
1753  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  410  The  bottom  of  the  great 
crater,  which  was  before  an  indurated  scurf  of  bitumen  and 
sulphur,  is  now  full  of  large  rents  or  openings.  1842  TENNY- 
SON Vision  of  Sin  v.  5  By  shards  and  scurf  of  salt,  and 
scum  of  dross. 

b.jfe 

?  1533  LATIMER  Let.  to  Morice  in  Foxe  A.  fy  M.  (1583) 
1741/2,  I  neuer  denyed  Pilgrimage.  And  yet  I  haue  sayed 
that  much  scurffe  must  be  pared  away  ere  euer  it  can  be 
wel  done,  superstition,  idolatry,  [etc.].  1642  D.  ROGERS 
Nafiman  30  Job  was  an  holy  man,  yet  such  naturall  scurffe 
the  Lord  saw  to  lurke  in  his  spirit  that  he  was  faine  .  .  at  last 
to  wring  this  speech  from  him.  1697  DRYDES  s7ineui\i, 
loi  i  Then  are  they  happy,  when  by  length  of  time  The 
Scurf  is  worn  away,  of  each  committed  Crime.  1854 
EMERSON  Lett.  <J-  Sac.  Aims,  Poet.  <$•  Imag.  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  153  'Tis  boyish  in  Swedenborg  to  cumber  himself  with 
the  dead  scurf  of  Hebrew  antiquity. 


SCURFY. 

c.  spec.  A  deposit  of  coke  on  the  inner  surface 
of  a  gas  retort. 

1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  in.  81/2  Pieces 
of  the  hard  coke  obtained  as  scurf  in  gas  retorts  are  some- 
times employed. 

t  4.   A  thin  layer  of  turf.   Obs. 

1708  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  59  The  first  is  by  cutting  of  the 
Scurf  of  the  Ground,  making  up  the  Turf  so  cut  in  heaps, 
and  when  the  Sun  has  dryed  these  Heaps,  they  are  then  set 
on  Fire,  a  1726  KING  in  Nat.  Hist.  IrcL  106  Now  that 
swerd  or  scurf  of  the  earth,  that  consists  of  the  roots  of 
grass,  being  lifted  up  and  made  fuzzy  by  the  water  in  winter 
..is  dried  in  the  spring. 

5.  a.  The  *  scum  '  of  the  population,     rare. 

1688  in  Ellis  Orig.Lett.  Ser.  ii.  IV.  143  Some  of  the  scurf 
and  meaner  part  run  in  to  them,  as  they  would  to  see  a  show. 
1870  LONGF.  Dante  s  Inferno  xv.  in  Thou  hadst  seen  there, 
If  tliou  hadst  had  a  hankering  for  such  scurf  \di  tnl  tigna\ 
That  one,  who  by  the  Servant  of  the  Servants  From  Arno 
was  transferred  to  Bacchiglione. 

b.  slang.  A  contemptible  person,  esp.  a  miser, 
skinflint.  Also  spec.,  an  employer  who  pays  less 
than  the  usual  rate  of  wages ;  a  labourer  who 
accepts  less  than  the  usual  rate  ;  also  attrib. 

1851  MAYHF.W  Loud.  Labour  II.  208  The  inferior  paying 
class,  .are.,  known  among  their  work-peopleas'scurfs'.  Ibid. 
236  Let  me  now  speak  of  the  Scurf  labourers,  Ibid.t  A 
scavager,  working  for  a  scurf  master,  gave  me  the  following 
account.  1854  HouseJi.  Words  VIII.  75  A  low  person  is  a 
snob,  a  sweep,  and  a  scurf.  1889  A.  T.  PASK  Eyes  Thames 
39  The  crowd  of  loafers  on  the  quay.  These  are  the  'scurfs' 
or  '  ufflers '  who  hang  about  for  any  odd  jobs. 

Scurf  (skzJif),  sl>*.  Also  5  scurffe,  7  scurfe, 
7-8  skurff,  8  scurff ;  7  //.  scurves.  [Possibly 
identical  with  SCURF  sb.i 

The  fuller  form  salmon- scurf ^  though  not  found  in  our 
quots.  before  the  igth  c.,  may  be  the  original ;  for  scurf  in 
the  sense  of  something  inferior  of  its  kind,  cf.  SCURF  sb.*  5 
and  SCRUFF  sb.1] 

The  Sea-trout,  Salmo  criox  or  S.  trutta. 

1483  Cat  ft*  Angl,  326/2  A  scurffe,  qnidam  piscis.  iS57 
TURNKR  in  Gcsncrs  Hist.  Anitn.  iv.  (1558)  1296  Accept 
eundem  in  niijs  Britannise prouincijs  uocari  a  Gray  trout, 
3-  in  alijs  a  Skurf.  1655  MOUFET  &  BF.NNET  Health's 
Jinproi'.  (1746)283  There  are  two  sorts  of  them  [Bull-trouts], 
Red  Trouts.  .and  Gray  Trouts  or  Skurffs.  1740  R.  BROOKES 
Art  of  Angling  26  The  Scurf. .or  Salmon- Peale..  differs  in 
shape  from  a  Salmon  in  not  having  a  forked  Tail.  1861  Act 
24  it  25  Viet.  c.  109  §  4  All  migratory  Fish  of  the  Genus  Salmon, 
whether  known  by  the  Names  herein-after  mentioned,  that 
is  to  say,  Salmon . .  Bull  Trout,  WhitHng,  Scurf, . .  or  by  any 
other  local  Name.  1865  COUCH  Brit.  Pishes  IV.  200  The 
Scurf,  Bull  Trout. 

Scurf  (skiuf),  v.    [f.  SCURF  sb?] 

1 1.  trans.  To  cover  with  a  scurf  or  incrustation. 
Obs.  rare. 

(1599:  Implied  in  SCURFINC  vbl.sl.]  (11658  LOVELACE  To 
E.  R.  36  So.  .Scurfd  all  ore  with  its  unseemly  crust.  The 
Diamond,  from  'midst  the  humbler  stones,  Sparkling,  shoots 
forth  the  price  of  Nations.  1699  T.  BOSTON  Art  Man-fishing 
(1899)  50  Many  this  way,  by  having  the  wound  scurfed  over, 
are  rather  killed  than  cured. 

2.  intr.  To  rise  up  in  the  form  of  scurf. 

1862  THORSBURY  Turner  II.  168  The  pure  gold  runs 
here  and  there  to  schist,  the  dross  now  and  then  is  scurfmg 
up  upon  the  surface. 

3.  trans.  To  remove   by  scraping;    to  chip  off 
(hard  deposits)  from  the  surface  of  a  boiler  or  retort. 

18390'^.  Engin.  $Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  361/2  Scurfing  castings, 
..  is.  od.  1879  J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  92  A  carbona- 
ceous deposit  forms  on  the  sides  of  the  retorts,  which  requires 
to  be  periodically  removed  by  'scurfing  '  with  chisels. 

Scurfed  (skwft),  a.  [f.  SCURF  v.  +  -ED1.] 
Covered  with  scurf. 

1646  Full  Relat.  Fountain  Halberstadt  ii  A  Boy  of 
Egeln,  which  had  a  scurffed  head. 

Scurffyls,  variant  of  SCKOFFLES  //.  Obs. 

Scurfily  (sky'jfili),  adv.  [f.  SCUKFY  a.  +  -LT2.] 
In  a  manner  resembling  scurf;  like  scurf. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  174  Viburnum  Lantana. 
Scurfily  pubescent. 

Scurfiliess  (sk5*ifines).  Also  6  scorffynesse. 
[f.  SCURFY  a.  +  -NESS.]  The  condition  of  being 
scurfy  or  covered  with  scurf. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Dk.  Albany  140  In  lousy  lothsumnesse 
And  scabbed  scorffynesse.  1657  "•  COLES  Adam  in  Eden 
ciij,  The  same  stamped  with  Honey. .consumeth  and 
scoureth  away,  .all  scurfinesse  of  the  Head  and  Face.  1799 
UNDERWOOD  Dis.  Childhood  (ed.  4)  II.  20  Some  infants  early 
contract  a  scurfiness  on  the  head. 
b.  Bot.  (See  quot.  1900.) 

1857  A.  GRAY  First  Less.  Bot.  (1866)  Gloss.,  Scurfiness. 
1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  Scurf.  .Scurfinesst 
the  appearance  produced  by  membranous  scales. 

Scurfing (skyufirj),^/.  sb.  [f.ScuBF v,  +  -ING1.] 

•fl.  The  formation  of  scurf.  Obs.  rare— l. 

1599  A.M.  tr.  Gabelltoucr's  Bk.  Physicke  359/1  [A  pre- 
scription] for  all  manner  of  scurfinge  of  theexternalle  skinne. 

2.  An  incrustation  formed  in  boilers  or  retorts. 

1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  m.  104/2  Get 
new  carbons,  made  out  of  gas-retort  '  scurfing  *,  as  it  is  called. 

Scurfy  (skyufi),  a.    [f.  SCUUF  *£1  +  -Y.] 

1.  Covered  with  scurf;  suffering  from  cutaneous 
disease.  Also,  of  the  nature  of  scurf. 

1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  326/2  Scurfy,  vbi  scabbyde.  ifxpLond, 
Gaz.  No.  2803/4  A  bright  bay  Mare,,  .with.. scurffy  Heels 
before.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Drafts  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  Diet. 
Cc2,  Lcpra,  a  dry  Scab  that  makes  the  Skin  scurfy.  1804 
Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  ^04  By  persevering  in  the  use  of  these 
remedies,,  .the  white  scurfy  scales  intirely  disappeared. 
1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Mcd.  VIII.  513  A  head  which  has  been 
scurfy  for  many  years  becomes  sore  and  eczematous. 


SCUBN. 

2.  transf.  Covered  as  with  scurf  incrusted  ;  re- 
sembling scurf. 

1731  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  201  Those  Diamonds  that 
lay  more  superficially,  and  exposed  to  the  Air  and  Sun  were 
more  scurfy,  and  by  Consequence  lost  more  by  polisbing 
than  the  other.  1849  W.  H.  HARVEY  Sea-Side  Bk.  232  Very 
similar  to  the  barnacle  is  the  animal  of  the  Kalanits,  whose 
shells  cover,  in  scurfy  patches,  the  surface  of  exposed  rocks. 
b.  spec,  in  Bat.  (See  quots.) 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  79  Scurfy  (sqttar. 
rosns]  applied  to  a  cup  in  compound  flowers,  the  scales  of 
which  are  bent  outwards  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  give  the  whole 
a  ragged  appearance.  1871  W.  A.  LKIGHTON  1  Ache  n- Flora  9 
Thallus  crustaceous,  squamose,  scurfy,  powdery  [etc.]. 

1 3.  Of  turf  :  Forming  a  thin  crust.   Obs.  rarer-1. 

1710  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  297  A  Scurfy  Heath  Turf  will 
at  last  grow  on  the  Top  of  it. 

Scurge,  obs.  form  of  SCOUKGE  sb.  and  v. 

Scuril,  Souring,  obs.  ff.  SCUBBIL  a.,  SCOURING. 

Scurling,  variant  of  SKIKLING. 

t  Scurn,  s6.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  SCUKN  v.~\  Hesi- 
tation, bashfulness. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  8963  Sco  lift  hir  skirt  wit-vten  scum,  And 
bar-fote  wode  sco  }>at  burn. 

tScurn,^.  Obs.  Forms:  3Skur(r)n,4skurne, 
4-5  schurn,  sourn(e.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  perh. 
cognate  with  ON.  skirra-sk  (see  SCARE  v.).  Cf. 
SCUNNER  v.]  intr.  To  shrink,  flinch,  take  fright. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19446  He  sagh  him  croised  bat  ilk  turn 
pat  he  for  staning  suld  not  skurn.  Ibid.  20960  Noght  he 
skurnd  wit  hir  slang,  Bot  on  his  hand  her  scho  was  fest,  He 
schok  and  in  be  fir  hir  kest.  c  1335  Metr.  Horn.  24  Quen 
sun  and  mon  sal  thnsgat  turn,  Than  sal  the  sinful  sar  scum. 
CI330-R.  BRUNN'E  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  120  And  menne  be- 
soglit  me . .  To  turne  it  bot  in  light[e]  ryme.  f'ai  sayd,  if  I  in 
strange  it  turne,  To  here  it,  manyon  suld  skurne. 

t  Scurr.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  scurra  buffoon.] 
A  buffoon  or  jester. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  121  Bardis, 
scurris, . .  wl  sik  sort  of  persouns,  lat  skurge.  1823  MACTAG- 
GART  Gnllov.  Encycl.,  Scnrr,  a  low  blackguard. 

Scurr,  variant  of  SKIHK  v.  dial. 

Scurrage,  variant  of  SCOUHAGE  i  Obs. 

Sourrick,  variant  of  SCUDDICK. 
t  ScU'rrier.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  5  scurrour,  6 
seurrer,  skurrer,  skyrrer ;  0.  6  scurreour,  -iour, 
-ior,  -yer,  scurier,  6-7  sourrier.  [App.  aphetic 
a.  OF.  descoitvreor  DISCOVEHEK;  cf.  the  Sc.  forms 
disatrnur,  discuriour  (14-161!!  c.),  and  the  I4th  c. 
skouerour  s.  v.  SCOUKER  1.  The  coincidence  of 
sense  with  currour,  COURIER  2,  has  probably  in- 
fluenced the  form.  The  It.  scorridore  (agent-n.  f. 
scorrere  to  run  out :  cf.  EXCUR  •a.')  has  the  same 
meaning,  but  there  is  no  equivalent  OF.  *escoureor] 
One  sent  out  to  reconnoitre ;  a  scout,  avant-courier. 

CI470  HENRY  Wallace  vll.  796  Apon  the  moss  a  scurrour 
sone  fand  he.  1523  IjD-  BERNERS  Froiss.  (1812)  II.  xxxiii.  99 
He  sente  forthe  scurrers  to  aduyse  the  dealynge  of  their 
ennemyes.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  94  Clau- 
dius, ..send  his  scurriouris  to  spy  the  nature  of  the  cuntre. 
c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Yerff.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  21  John  Fastolf. . 
had  intelligence  of  his  comming,  by  meane  of  scurryers. 
.11548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  119  Then  the  Dukes 
skyrrers  made  profer  a_fore  the  toune,  out  of  the  whiche 
issued  a  great  compagnie  of  horsemen  and  skynnished  with 
the  Dukes  horsemen.  1607  B.  BARNES  Divils  Charter  II.  i. 
Ci  b,  Our  scurriers,  Are  now  return'd. 
fig'  T537  St.  Papers  Hen.  I'll  I,  II.  491, 1  wolde  not  haue 
the  Deputye,  representing  the  Kinges  person,  be  a  comen 
skurrer  for  every  lyght  mater;  but,  whan  he  shulde  begynne 
a  warre,  begynne  it  upon  a  juste  goode  grounde,  and  [etc.]. 

Scu-rrifunge,  v.  1  dial.  Also  scurry-.  [A 
word  of  jocular  formation,  used  in  various  senses 
with  little  or  no  discoverable  connexion.]  a.  ? 'trans. 
To  scrub,  scour,  b.  intr.  (See  quot.  1777.)  C. 
?  To  wriggle  about. 

1777  Horx  Snbseci-vae  (MS.)  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  s.v. 
Scurrifunge,  to  lash  tightly ;  coire.  1789  COWPER  Let.  to 
Lady  Hesketh  6  June,  Half  a  dozen  tooth  brushes. . .  Two  of 
the  brushes  abovesaid  must  be  for  inside  scurryfunging,  viz. 
they  must  be  hooked.  1894  Punc/i  i  Sept.  102/1  So  he 
scurryfunged  around  with  his  stomach  on  the  ground, .  .And 
he  spied  '  a  stag  of  ten  '. 

Scnrrile,  scurril  (skc-ril),  a.  Now  some- 
what arch.  Forms :  6-7  scurrill,  skurrill,  7 
skurrile,  seuril,  6-  seurrile,  scurril.  [a.  F. 
scnrrile,  f  scurrille  (i4th  c.),  or  ad.  L.  scurrllis, 
S.  scurra  buffoon.]  =  SCURRILOUS. 

i$6!jT)Rr.KTf/orace,A.P.  Bi,  Ifl.oryouthetauntinggrace 
can  iudge  from  scurrill  gere.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary 
I-  (1595)  4  That  it  containe  not  base,  filthy  or  seurrile  matter. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  f,  Cr.  \.  iii.  148  With  him,  Patroclus.. 
Breakes  scurrill  lests.  1644  MILTON  A  reap.  (Arb.)  43  It  had 
bin  plainly  partial!.. to  correct  him  for  grave  Cicero,  and 
not  for  scurrill  Plautus.  1701  ROWE  Ami.  Step-Moth,  n.  ii. 
(1720)  30  With  seurrile  Taunts  and  blackest  Infamy  They 
load  my  Name.  1838-43  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  II.  xxxvii. 
479  Scurril  songs,  and  gestures,  and  clapping  of  hands,  were 
the  _only  answer  returned  to  him.  1854  TRENCH  Synon. 
xxxiv.  141  Which  would  attract  many.. whom  seurrile  buf- 
foonery would  only  revolt  and  repel.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON 
Mano  it.  v.  83  All  which  full  oft  she  turned  to  scurril  jest. 
IT  App. misused  for:  Rough, rugged,  'unfriendly'. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  VI.  262  Wee  came  to  the  most  scurrile 
nnd  timorous  Discent  of  the  whole  passage.  Ibid.  ix.  423 
n  ee  Coasted  the  scurrile  and  Rockey  face  of  Norway. 

tScuirilely,  adv.  Obs.  In  quots.  scurril(l)y. 
[f.  SCURRILE  a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  scnrrile  manner. 
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1647  HEXHAM  I,  Scurrilly,  Als  em  ratiaul.  a  1707  S. 
WII.LARD  Body  Dn.  (1726)  903/1  [In  praying]  we  may  do 
nothing  rashly,  nothing  scurrily,  or  unbecomingly. 

Scurrility  (skori'llti).  Forms:  o.  6  scurri- 
lite,  -illitie,  skurrillity,  6-7  sour(r)ilitie,  sour- 
rillity,  7-  scurrility;  0.  6-7  squirilitie,  6 
squirrilitie,  7  -ility.  [a.  F.  scurrility  ( 1 5th  c.), 
or  ad.  L.  scurrilitas,  f.  scurrllis :  see  SCURRILE  a. 
and  -ITY.J  The  quality  of  being  scurrilous ; 
buffoon-like  jocularity ;  coarseness  or  indecency 


or  spekynge  of  fylthy  wordes.  1588  SHAKS.  L.L.L.  v.  i.  4 
Your  reasons  at  dinner  haue  beene.  .pleasant  without 
scurrility.  1654  GATAKER  Disc,  Afol.  3,  I  list  not  to  con- 
tend with  him  inscurrilitie  and  bad  lan^uatje.  1759  SYMMER 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  414  The  hawkers.. every 
day  have  some  new  piece  of  scurrility  against  him,  to  bawl 
about  the  streets.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  650  He 
was,  as  usual,  interrupted  in  his  defence  by  ribaldry  and 
scurrility  from  the  judgment  seat.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
vii.  §  i.  346  The  Sacrament  of  the  .Mass. .was  attacked 
with  a  scurrility  and  profaneness,  which  passes  belief. 

ft.  a  1566  R.  EDWARDS  Damon  $  Pitkifis  (1908)  B  j  b,  I 
came  not  yet  to  be  the  Kinges  foole,  Or  to  fill  his  eares  with 
seruile  squirilitie.  1577  STANYHUKST  Descr.  Irel.  ii.  6  b  in 
Holinslu'it,  The  heathen  misliked  in  an  orature  squirilitie. 
1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  West-.v.  Hoe  n.  i.  B  4  b,  So  long 
as  your  mirth  bee  voyde  of  all  Squirrility. 
b.  Something  scurrilous. 

1589  PUTTENIIAM  Eng.  Pocsic  I.  xxxi.  (Arb.)  76  Such 
among  the  Greekes  were  called  Pantomimi,  with  vs  Buffons, 
altogether  applying  their  wits  to  Scurrillities  &  other  ridi- 
culous matters.  1733  POPE  Dune.  n.  299  note,  Concanen. . 
was  author  of  several  dull  and  dead  scurrilities  in  the  British 
and  London  Journals.  1830  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  f,  III.  xi.  244 
Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  writers  of  these  scurri- 
lities were  scholars. 

f  C.  Buffoon-like  behaviour.     Obs. 

1614  J.  NORDEN  Labyrinth  Mans  Life'L^,  Heroicke  acts, 
that  make  men  honorable,  Are  only  sweet  and  most  inestim- 
able ;  The  rest  are  false,  found  mere  scurrilitie,  By  which 
some  loose,  both  fame  and  dignitie.  1634  HEYWOOD  (r?/;/a//&. 
I.  24  We  may  as  well  say,  Cats,  Goates  and  Apes,  are  by 
chance  given  to  voracitie,  lust,  and  squirilitie. 

Hence  f  Scnrri'litiship  nonce-wd.,  ?  the  state  of 
persons  who  indulge  in  scurrility 

1592  NASHE  Strange  Newes  G  2  b,  Maister  Bird  shall., 
meeter  it  mischieuously  in  maintenance  of  their  scurriliti- 
bhip  and  ruditie. 

Scurrilize  (sk»-rilaiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  SCURRILE 
a.  -r -IZE.]  trans,  fa.  To  attack  with  scurrility, 
speak  scurrilously  of.  b.  To  make  scurrilous. 

1609  [  W.  BARLOW]  Anrw.  Nameless  Catfi.  157  What  is  this 
vncircumcised  lesuite,  that  hee  should,  in  so  base  tearmes, 
scurrilize  so  great  a  King  ?  1884  SYMONDS  S/iaAs.  Predcc.  i. 
5  All  inducements  to  degrade  or  scurrilise  the  theatre., 
ended  in  [etc.]. 

Scurrilous  (sk»-rilas),  a.  Also  6  skuruloua, 
7  seurulous.scurrillous.  [f.  SCURRILE  a.  +  -ous.] 
'  Using  such  language  as  only  the  licence  of  a  buf- 
foon can  warrant"  (J.) ;  characterized  by  coarseness 
or  indecency  of  language,  esp.  in  jesting  and  invec- 
tive ;  coarsely  opprobrious  or  jocular. 

1376  GASCOIGNE  Needles  Eye  Wks.  1910  II.  419  What  shall 
we  thinke  of  skurulous,  deceyptfull,  byting,  slanderous., 
wordes  ?  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ded.  §  7  The  scurrilous 
and  more  then  Satyricall  immodestie  of  Martinisme.  1611 
SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  215  Forewarne  him,  that  he  vse  no 
scurrilous  words  in's  tunes.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxi. 
no  Sometimes  a  scurrilous  Jester,  as  Hyperbolus.  1716 
AUDISON  Freeholder  No.  23  P  i  They  are  grown  scurrilous 
upon  the  Royal  family.  1818 MACAULAY Ess., llallam(iZ$\) 
I.  56  They  might  be  violent  in  innovation  and  scurrilous  in 
controversy.  1874  GREES  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  2.  359  The  old 
scurrilous  ballads  were  heard  again  in  the  streets. 

Hence  Scu'rrilouslya<fo.,  in  a  scurrilous  manner; 
fafter  the  manner  of  a  buffoon.  Also  Scvrrrilcms- 
uess. 

1597  BEARD  God's  Judgem.  n.  xxxvi.  (1631)431  Such  as 
shamed  not  as  soone  as  they  had  glutted  their,  .heads  with 
wine,  to  fall  scurrilously  a  daunciug.  1666  PEPYS  Diary 
17  Oct.,  Heard  the  Duke  discourse,  which  he  did  mighty 
scurrilously,  of  the  French.  17*7  BAILEY  vol.  1 1,  Scurrilous- 
ness,  scandalous  Language,  saucy  Drollery,  Buffoonry.  1789 
W.  BELSHAM  Ess.  (1799)  II.  369  He  has  been .. scurrilously 
reviled  as  the  genuine  successor  and  counterpart  of.  .Hugh 
Pad  :-. 

Sourrio(u^r,  scurrour :  see  SCURRIER. 

Scurry  (sk»-ri),  sb.    [f.  SCURKT  z>.] 

1.  The  act  of  scurrying ;  a  hurried  movement,  a 
rush  ;    hurry,  haste,  bustle.     Hurry  and  scurry : 
cf.  HURRY-SCURRY  sb. 

1813  E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  356  Skurry,  haste,  impetu- 
osity.  1830  W.  IRVING  Life  ff  Lett.  (1864)  II.  437  It  was 
such  3.  treat  after  the  hurry  and  scurry,  and  heartless  bustle 
of  London.  1863  TROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  xix.  218  Belinda 
would  usually  come  down  in  a  scurry  as  she  heard  her 
mother's  bell.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  Mount.  $  Mere  v.  34 
Unsuspecting  gulls.,  took  to  wing  with  a  tremendous  scurry. 
1910  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  181  Far  away  from  the  scurry  and  the 
scramble,  .of  London  life. 

2.  Sporting.  A  short  quick  run  or  race  on  horse- 
back. 

1824  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  LVII.  407  They  tra- 
velled for  adventures  to  the  courts  Of  princes,— where  at 
tournaments  and  skurries,  Fame  could  be  earn'd.  1829 
Sporting  Mag.  XXIV.  51  A  very  fast  scurry  with  Lord 
Lpnsdale  the  day  before  I  left.  1885  Field  17  Ian.  63/3  To 
wind  up,  a  Flat  Scurry,  at  catch  weights,  usually  gave  good 
sport.  Ibid,  21  Feb.  219/3  Although  only  a  few  fields  sepa- 
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rate  the  two  coverts,,  .more  than  one  coat  changed  colour 
during  the  short  scurry.  1898  Daily  News  6  Sept.  4/7 
There  are  still  at  Doncaster  too  many  of  the  five  furlong 
scurries. 

b.   A  run  (made  by  an  animal). 

1865  Daily  Tel.  4  Mar.,  She  [the  hare]  steals  the  help  of 
a  scurry  up  the  ditch-bottom.  1874  S.  BEAUCHAMI'  Granttey 
J.  xiii.  247  [The  dog]  has  his  scurry,  .night  and  morning. 

3.  A  fluttering  assemblage  (e.  g.  of  birds,  snow, 
foam)  moving  or  driven  rapidly  through  the  air. 
t  Also,  a  confused  tangle  of  material. 

1839  THACKERAY  in  Corsair^  26  Oct.  Stray  Papers  (1901) 
177  Ladies  at  work  at  a  frtime  in  the  midst  of  a  great  skurry 
and  labyrinth  of  worsted  balls,  making  slipper-tops  [etc.]. 
1858  B.  TAYLOR  Northern  Travel  xxvi.  267  The  birds 
circled  overhead,  or  dropped  like  thick  scurries  of  snow- 
flakes  on  the  water.  1868  HUNTLEV  Gloss.  Cotwold  Dial., 
Skurry,  a  flock  in  confused  flight.  1873  LOWKLL  Left.  (1894) 
II.  123  That  flight  of  baby  angels  caught  up  and  whirled 
along  in  the  wake  of  Gabriel  like  a  skurry  of  autumn  birds. 
1880  BLACKMOKE  JMay  Aneriey  I.  xviii.  312  A  scurry  of  foam 
flew  like  pellets  from  the  rampart. 

Scurry  (sktrri),  v.  Also  skurry.  [In  sense  i, 
app.  a  back-formation  from  SCUURIEH.  In  the  cur- 
rent sense  perh.  taken  from  HURRY-SCURRY,  a  re- 
duplication of  HURRY  v.~\ 

1 1.  intr.  ?  To  ride  out  as  a  '  scunier '.   Qbs. 

1580  NORTH  Plutarch^  Annibal '(1595)  1135  Then  he  com- 
maunded  the  horsemen  of  the  Numidians  to  scurrie  to  the 
trenches  of  the  Romanes,  to  intise  him  to  come  to  battell. 

2.  To  go  rapidly,  move  hurriedly.     Often  with 
advbs.,  as  off,  away. 

iSioSocTHEY Keltatna\-.\\\\t  The  wind  ..opens the  clouds; 
Scatter'd  before  the  gale,  They  .-kurry  through  the  sky. 
1839  THACKERAY  Major  Gahagan  v,  The  ladies.,  skurrted 
put  of  the  apartment.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xvi.  219 
They  scurry  away  like  rabbits  when  they  see  her  coming. 
1894  MRS.  ANNE  RITCHIK  Chapters  f 7-0111  Man.  ii.  14  Re- 
membered events  come  cheerfully  scurrying  up  one  after 
another. 

b.  Hurry  and  scurry  :  cf.  UruitY-scuiutY  v. 

1857  TiioLLOi'E  Barckesicr  T.  xix.  (1858)  145  Charlotte 
hurried  and  skurried  about  the  room  hither  and  thither, 
doing  or  pretending  to  do  many  things.  1889  J.  K.  JEKOME 
Idle  Thoughts  140  How  petty  seems  the  work  on  which 
they  are  hurrying  and  skurrying. 

3.  trans.  To  cause  to  go  hastily  or  move  rapidly. 
1850  THACKERAY  Lett.  26  Feb.,  Off  we  set, .  ..skurrying  the 

policemen  ofFthe  road.  1853  F.  W,  NEWMAN  Ode?,  of  Horace 
i.  xv,  When  the  traitor-swain  with  ships  of  Ida  Scurried 
o'er  the  wave  his  hostess  Helen.  1892  GARLAND  Little 
Norsk  iv.  32  The  wind,  .scurried  the  snow  south  or  east. 

Hence  Scu Trying  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1862  THORNBUKY  Turner  I.  75  A  view  of  flustered  and 
scurrying  fishing-boats  in  a  gale  of  wind.  1869  '  WAT. 
liRADWooo'  The  O.  I''.  H.  xix,  A  hurrying,  scurrying  crowd 
of  horses.  1878  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  in.  v,  The  scurrying  of 
a  rat,  Affrighted  me.  1883  ROLLINS  Neu>  F.ng.  J>y^<wt:s  93 
The  scurrying  drops  came  thicker  and  thicker.  1885  //«?-- 
Pers  Alag:  Feb.  398/2  There  was  a  sound  of  skurrying  steps. 

t  Scurryvaig.  Sc.  Obs.  [?  ad.  L.  scurra  vagus 
wandering  buffoon.]  A  vagabond. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEndsvni.  Prol.  68  Swingeourisand  scurre- 
vagis  [v.  r.  skuryvagis],  swankeis  and  swanis.  1819  St. 
Patrick  III.  305  (Jam.)  Ye  may  hide  the  vile  scurrievaig. 

t  Scurve'tical,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Irreg.  f. 
SCURVY.]  Good  against  the  scurvy,  scorbutic. 

1663  in  Myddelton  Chirk  Castle  Ace.  (1908)  165  Paid  for 
a  pint  of  scurveticall  water,  25.  6d. 

t  Scu'rvical,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SCURVY  sb. 
+  -ICAL.]  =  SCURVIED. 

1728  Brice's  Weekly  Jml.  8  Mar.  3  Offensive  Breath,  often 
occasioned  by..Scurvical  Gums. 

Scurvied  (skzJuvid),  a.  [f.  SCURVY  sb.  +  -ED^.] 
Affected  with  scurvy. 

1856  KANE  Arctic  Expl.  II.  v.  65  The  scurvied  sick  of 
Rensselaer.  Ibid.  vii.  83  Able  to  empty  a  slop-bucket  or 
rub  a  scurvied  leg. 

BenrvilyCskp'ivili),^.  Now  arch.  [f.  SCURVY 
a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  scurvy  manner. 

a.  Shabbily,  meanly;  sorrily,  unsatisfactorily. 

1599  l>.  JONSON  Cynthia* s  Rev.  v,  iii.  Wks.  1616  I.  243  His 
hat  was  carried  skiruily.  1671  CLARENDON  Dialogues  Tracts 
(1727)  306  We  are  scurvily  used,  but  that  is  because  we  are 
scurvy  fellows,  and  deserve  no  better.  1707  Re/1  ex,  upon 
Ridicule  236  Her  Fondness  for  a  Spark  of  hers  was  scurvily 
interpreted.  1710  SWIFT  Jml.  to  Stella  12  Dec.,  And,  pass- 
ing an  evening  scurvily  enough,  [I]  did  not  come  home  till 
eight.  1827  SCOTT  Surg,  Dau.  iv,  I  will  lay  no  bets  about 
Miss  Grey,..  I  think  I  should  act  very  scurvily,  if  I  were 
to  make  her  the  subject  of  any  idle  debate  betwixt  you  and 
me.  1873  BROWSING  RedCott.  Nt.-cap  in  The  young  pair 
quitted  Paris  to  reside  At  London  :  which  repaid  the  com- 
pliment But  scurvily. 

f  b.  Sourly,  rudely.   Obs. 

1607  MIDDLF.TON  Fata.  Love  iv.  i.  (i6o3)  E  4  b,  Speak  pitti- 
fully,  looke  scuruily,  and  dissemble  cunningly.  1647  J- 
BERKENHEAD  On.  Happy  Collect.  Fletcher's  Wks.  90  Such 
boyst'rous  Trifles  Thy  Muse  would  not  brooke,  Save  when 
she'd  show  how  scurvily  they  looke. 

t  Scu  rviness.  Obs.  [f.  SCURVY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  '  scurvy '. 

1548  ELYOT  Diet.,  Psorothalmia^  a  scuruinesse  of  the 
browes  with  an  ytche.  1596  MASCALL  Govt.  Horses  138  The 
scratches  is  a  long  scuruines  right  behind  the  legge.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  83  Leprosies,  botches,  and  scurui- 
nesse of  the  skinne.  1648  HEXHAM  n,  Schorftheydt,  o/U 
Schorftigheydt^  Scurvynesse,  Scabbinesse,  or  Manginesse. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Scnruititis,  Badness,  Naughtiness, 
Sorriness, 

Scurvy  (skyuvi),  sb.  Forms:  a.  6  skurvie, 
6-7  scurvie,  j-  skirvye,  7-8  scurvey,  6-  scurvy ; 
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0.  6  scurby,  skyrby,  scorbie,  7  soorby.  [Subst. 
use  of  SCURVY  a.  (cf.  scurvy  disease  under  sense  r 
of  the  adj.)  ;  the  specific  sense  was  determined  by 
the  use  of  the  word  to  render  the  like-sounding  F. 
scorbut,  MLG.  schorbi'ik,  etc.  (see  SCORBUTE),  and 
the  &  forms  above  proceed  from  assimilation  of  the 
native  to  the  foreign  word.  See  also  SCRUBT.] 

1.  A  disease  characterized  by  general  debility  of 
the  body,  extreme  tenderness  of  the  gums,  foul 
breath,  subcutaneous  eruptions  and  pains  in  the 
limbs,  induced  by  exposure  and  by  a  too  liberal 
diet  of  salted  foods ;  SCORBUTUS. 
^  Formerly  used  more  vaguely,  including  what  is  now  dis- 
tinguished as  PURPURA. 

o.  c  1565  R.  BAKER  in  HaJllltyfi  Voy.  (1589)  151  Our  legs 
now..swolne  euery  ioint  withall  With  this  disease,  which, 
by  your  leaue,  the  Scuruie  men  doe  call,  c  1603  HEYWOOD 
&  ROWLEY  Fortune  by  Land  <J-  Sea  nl\i.  (1655)  21  They't 
find  work  enough  about  home  to  keep  us  from  the  scurvey. 
1620  J.  MASON  Kc-v-fantid-land  in  mltn.  (1887)  149  A  great 
roote  grows  in  fresh  water  ponds  that  is  good  against  the 
skiruye.  1712  E.  COOKE  /  'oy.  S.  Sea.  35  About  30  more  had 
the  Scurvy.  1742  Loud,  ff  Country  Brfiver  I.  (ed.  4)  17  Our 
British  Malady  the  Scurvy.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/,  ttFast 
xxxv.  133  The  scurvy  had  begun  to  show  itself  on  board. 
1898  Alltntt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  586  Scurvy  is  a  general  apyretic 
and  non-contagious  disorder. 

ft.  1586  A.  H.  tr.  Guiltemeau's  Treat.  Eyes  title-p.,  A 
worthy  treatise  of  the  eyes  &c.  together  with  a  profitable 
treatise  of  the  scorbie.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  xii.  195  The 
disease,  .which  we  in  England  call  the  Scuruie,  and  Scurby, 
and  vpon  the  seas  the  Skyrby.  Ibid.  n.  Ixxxii.  325  Which 
excellent  plant,  Csesars  soldiers,  .found  to  preuaile.  .against 
that  plague  and  hurtful!  disease,  .called  Scorlnitum  ;  in 
English  the  Scuruie,  and  Skyrbie. 

t  b.  //.  Attacks  of  this  disease.   Obs. 
1592  NASHE  P.  I'enilesse  Wks.  1904  I.  171  Hee  lyes  in 
brine,  in  Balist,  and  is  lamentable  sicke  of  the  scuruies. 
1628  WITHER  Brit.  Reiiiemb.  i.  400  Sloath-bred  Scurvies. 
1732  ARBUTIINOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments,  etc.  257  A  tem- 
perate Sea-Salt,  very  useful  in  Scurvies.  1764  Vooif.  Mayor 
ofG.  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  162  Your  scurvies,  and  gouts. 
t2.  A  disease  of  cattle.     Cf.  SCCRF  si.1  2. 
1604  E.  G[RI.MSTONE]  V  Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  VI.  xv.  465 
If  the  mangie  or  the  scurvie  which  they  call  earache  take 
any  beast  they  were  presently  commaunded  to    bury  it 
quicke,  lest  it  should  infect  others. 
3.  altrib.  and   Comb.,  as  sentry-rickets,  -spot; 
f  scurvy-ale,  medicated  ale  intended  as  an  antidote 
to  scurvy  (cf.  scurvy-grass  ale) ;  f  scurvy-weed, 
-wort  =  SCURVY-GRASS. 

1618  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Pcnnylcss  Pilgr.  C  2,  We  had 
a  sort  of  Ale,  called  *Scuruy  Ale.  1897  A  libutfs  Syst.  Med. 
III.  18  In  infants  I  have  known  *scurvy  rickets  mistaken 
for  rheumatism.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xiv.  163  The 
"scurvy-spots  that  mottled  our  faces.  1568  TURNER  Herbal 

1.  (ed.  2)  90,  I  could  neuer  learne  anye  name  of  it,  but 
"Scurby  wede,  or  "Scurby  wurt. 

Scnrvy  (skzrivi),a.  Forms:  6  skurvy,sourvye, 
skurvie, skyrvye,6-7  scurvie,  fscirvy,  skirvie, 
seurvey,  6-  scurvy,  [f.  SCUEP  sb\  (with  regular 
change  of /into  &)  +  -T.  Cf.  the  later  SCURFY  a. ; 
also  Sw.  skorfvig,  LG.  schorfig,  Du.  schurflig] 

f  1.  Covered  with  scurf;  suffering  from,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  skin  disease ;  scurfy,  scabby.  Obs. 

Scurvy  disease  :  spec.  =ScuRVY  sb. 

i5i5BARCLAY.£f/(;fciiii.(i57o)Bvjb,  lugglers  and  pipers, 
and  scuruy  wayfarers,  a  1529  SKELTON  E.  Rummyng  140 
A  sorte  of  foule  drabbes  All  scuruy  with  scabbes.  1535 
COVERDALE  Zrc1.  xxi.  20  Whether  he  beblynde,  ..or  is  gleyd, 
or  is  skyrvye  or  scaulde.  1577  FRAMI'TON  Joyful  News  n. 
(1596)  38  Shee  was  healed  of  her  skuruie  disease  very  well. 
1580  HOLLYBAND  Trcas.  Fr.  Tong,  Le  inal  Saiul-Affin,  the 
Scuruie  disease.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \,  xl.  60  The  bran 
of  Wheate . .  rubbed  vpon  them  that  be  scuruie  and  mangie, 
easeth  the  partie  very  much.  1610  MARKHAM  Masterf.  n. 
Ixxviii.  351  This  medicine  is  well  approued  to  cure.  .Moully 
heeles,  or  any  other  sciruyscallswhatsoeuer.  1642  D.ROGERS 
Naaman  439  Contrary  to  the  scurvy  and  unsightly  flesh  of 
a  leper.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surf.  (1771)  Diet. 
C  c  7  Psoriasis,  a  Scurvy  Scabbiness  in  the  Body. 

b.  transf.  Of  vegetable  growths:  Resembling 
scurf,  scurfy. 

1763  MILLS  Pract.  Husb.  IV.  319  The  situation.. should 
communicate  to  the  vines  a  moisture  which  is  neither  bitter 
nor  salt ;  for  either  of  these  will  vitiate  the  taste  of  the  wine, 
and  give  a  scurvy  rough  coat  to  every  plant  that  grows  on 
such  land.  1837  P.  KEITH  Bot.  Lex.  42  A  ring  of  scurvy 
and  diseased  matter. 

2.  fig.  Sorry,  worthless,  contemptible.   Said  both 
of  persons  and  things.    Cf.  SCABBED  a.  2.    Also 
of  treatment,  etc. :   Shabby,  discourteous.     Now 
somewhat  arch. 

1579  NORTHBROOKE  Dicinffbj  b,  Looke  that  thou  flee  and 
eschewe  thisscabbedandscuruiecompanyof  Dauncers.  1587 
Mirr.  Mag.,  IVolscy  ii,  Ambitious  mmde,  a  world  of  wealth 
would  haue,  So  scrats  and  scrapes,  for  scorfe,  and  scoruy 
drosse.  1592  KYD  Sp.  Trag.  m.  v.  1411  1st  not  a  scuruie 
lest  that  a  man  should  iest  himselfe  to  death?  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  iv.  ii.  140  The  Moore's  abus'd  by  some  most  villanous 
Knaue,  Some  base  notorious  Knaue,  some  scuruy  Fellow. 
1632  LITHCOW  Trav.  in.  107  He  reporteth.  .that  the  scuruy 
He  of  Manne,  is  so  abundant  in  Gates,  Barley,  and  Wheate, 
that  it  supplieth  the  defects  of  Scotland.  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl. 
to  Stella  19  Nov.,  Steele  and  I  sat  among  some  scurvy  com- 
pany over  a  bowl  of  punch.  1710-11  Ibid.  9  Jan.,  We  only 
had  a  scurvy  dinner  at  an  alehouse.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per. 
fie.  (1779)  II.  Ixv.  217  The  music  of  a  scurvy  organ  and 
a  few  other  instruments.  1823  SCOTT  Pei'lril  xliv,  Take 
your  hand  from  my  cloak,  my  Lord  Duke, ..  I  have  a  scurvy 
touch  of  old  puritanical  humour  about  me.  I  abide  not  the 
imposition  of  hands.  1876  ELACKIE.YWIJ*  of  Relig,  113  The 
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bare  brae  seems  clad  in  mockery,  With  one  thin  belt  of  lean, 
and  scurvy  trees.    1902  BRENAN  House  of  Percy  II.  ii.  83 
Scant  preferment  and  scurvy  friendship,  .the  Earl  received, 
fb.  quasi-  adv. 

1623  WEBSTER  Duchess  Hfnl/i  in.  ii,  How  scurvy  prowd 
he  would  looke  when  the  treasury  was  full ! 

Scu-rvy-grass.  Bot.  Forms :  see  SCURVY  sb. ; 
also  Scnuv\-grass. 

1.  A  cruciferous  plant,  Cochlearia  officinalis, 
believed  to  possess  anti-scorbutic  properties. 

a.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  Ixxxii.  323  Round  leafed 
Scuruie  grasse  is  a  low  or  base  herhe.  1611  MIDDLETON  & 
DEKKER  Roaring  Girl  F  2  b,  Would  any  husband  suspect 
that  a  woman  crying,  Buy  any  scurui-grasse,  should  bring 
loue  letters  amongst  her  heroes  to  his  wife.  1741  Compl. 
Fam.-Piece  I.  iv.  247  Take,  .of  Scurvygrass  half  a  Bushel. 
1767  Byron's  Voy.  round  World  47  We  carried  off  a  great 


i    -i  eierson   urougnt  me  quite  a  nandtul  ot  scurvy-gra 

I   fenestrata).    1872  H.  MACMILLAN  True  Vine  vii,  The  „ 

frage  and  the  scurvy-grass  give  a  faint  tinge  of  verdure  to 
the  snow-white  sterility  of  the  arctic  lichens. 

£.  1622  R.  KANISTKR  113  Dis.  Eyes  N  5  b,  Scorby-grasse, 
water-cresses,  brooke-lime. 

t  b.  Spirit  of  scurvy-grass :  a  volatile  oil  distilled 
from  the  plant.  Obs. 

1676  GREW  Anat.  Plants,  Lect.  ii.  (1682)  242  Spirit  ol 
Scurvy-grass  maketh  no  Luctation  with  any  Acid.  1694 
SALMON  Hate's  Disfeus.  (1713)  184/2  If  it  be  made  with 
Spirit  of  Scurvy-grass  [etc.]. 

1 2.  Sea  or  Scottish  Scuny-grass  :  the  Sea  Bind- 
weed, Convolvulus  Soldanella. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \\.  ccxciii.  690  SolJaaeIla..'m 
English  Sea  Withwinde,.  .of  some  Sea  Folefoote,  and 
Scottish  Scuruie  grasse.  1676  T.  GLOVER  Virginia  in  Pliil. 
Trans.  XI.  629  Soldanella  or  Sea-Scurvj'grass. 

T"  3.    =  Sctiny-grass  ale  (see  4).  Obs. 

1664  ETHEREDCE  Love  in  Tub  I.  ii.  5  And  but  this  morning 
the  Chandler  refus'd  to  score  a  quart  of  Scurvy-grass.  1708 
J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gl.  Britain  i.  in.  vii.  (1743)  188  There 
are  sold  in  London . .  many  sorts  of  ales,  very  different,  as 
Cock,  Steponey, .  .Betony,  Scurvy  grass,  &c, 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  f  scurvy-grass  ale,  ale 
medicated  with  scurvy-grass;  similarly  f  scurvy- 
grass  drink;  f  scurvy-grass  medicine,  a  medicine 
containing  scurvy-grass  as  the  chief  ingredient. 

_££_:„  \\7     Til      AT..JJ-1. fr.  •     7_  f-  _.  _  JT_      ..  . , 


of  compounded  ales,  as  cock-ale,,  .scurvy  grass-ale,  col!e<*e- 
ale,  &c.  1658-9  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  273  "Scurvy-grass 
drink  began  to  be  frequently  drunk  in  the  mornings  as 
physic-drinke.  1609  T.  COCKS  Diary  (rooij  77/5  Paide  for 
longe  pepper  gr.iynes,  cloves,  mace,  and  saffron  for  my 
"skurvye-grasse  medicine,  vjd. 

Scurzonera,  obs.  rare  form  of SCORZOXEHA. 

t  Scnsa'tion.  Obs.  Also  5  skeusaeion, 
skew(y)sasyon,  skosacion,  skwsaeion,  -cyon. 
Aphetic  form  of  EXCUSATION. 

1:1430  Freemasonry  112  (Halliw.)  And  to  that  semble  he 
most  nede  gon,  But  he  have  a  resenabul  skwsacyon.  r  1440 
Alphabet  of^  Talcs  52  When  sho  cuthe  gett  no  skosacion  to 
helpe  hur  with,  bod  at  sho  trewid  vereli[e]  to  dye,  sho  shrafe 
hur  vnto  ^e  preste  [etc.].  1477  fasten  Lett.  III.  215  He 
seydyt  [sie]  but  for  a  skwsaeion. 

t  Sense,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  skuse,  7  schuoe. 
Aphetic  form  of  EXCUSE  sb. 

1523  LD.  !!ERNERS  Froissart  I.  ccclxiii.  52  So  the  knight 
coude  make  no  scuse.  a  1353  UDALL  Roister  D.  v.  ii,  Better 
(they  say)  a  badde  scuse,  than  none.  1592  GREENE  Disput. 
8  ^Tis  as  hard  to  find  a  Hare  without  a  Muse,  as  a  woman 
without  a  scuse.  a  1634  CHAPMAN  Alphonsus  ill.  (1654)  35 
If  all  be  well  with  us,  that  schuce  shall  serve. 

Sense  (ski;7z),  v.  Obs.  exc.  in  illiterate  use. 
Also  6  scowse,  skewse,  skuse.  Aphetic  form  of 
EXCUSE  v. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  n.  186  They 
that  had  done  it  scused  them.  1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale 
Wks.  577/2  To  skewse  hym  and  keepe  hym  from  beatynge. 
1556  Ckron.  Grey  /'Vmrj(Camden)  70  He  wolde  have  gevyne 
moch  to  a  be  scowsyd.  1594  R.  C[AREW]  Tasso  (1881)  no 
He  you  to  Captaine  skuse.  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxiv.  250 
Would  to  heauen,  that  all  the  abiect  blood,  In  all  your 
veines,  had  Hector  scusde.  1830  GALT  Laturie  T.  in.  ix. 
(1849)  "4  The  gentleman  will  'scuse  me1.  1887  T.  E. 
BROWN  Doctor  22  'Scuse  me,  your  honour. 

Sent  (skct),  rf.i  Also  6-7seutte,  6-8  skut(t,  (9 
scud).  [Of  obscure  origin:  prob.  allied  to  SCUT  a. 

Connexion  with  ON.  sknt-r  stern  of  a  vessel  (Norw.  skut 
either  end  of  a  boat),  or  with  mod.  Icel.  (toil-}  skott  (fox's) 
tail,  has  often  been  assumed,  but  appears  unlikely.] 

1.  A  short  erect  tail,  esp.  that  of  a  hare,  rabbit, 
or  deer.  (Quot.  1530  may  belong  to  sense  2, 
which  is  recorded  earlier.) 

1530  PALSGR.  268/2  Scutte.  1576  TURBERV.  Vcnerie  243 
The  tayle  of  an  Hare  and  Conney  is  called  their  Skut.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  v.  v.  20  My  Doe,  with  the  blacke  Scut? 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  XL  1.  I.  352  Those  that  be  long 
shagged  and  rugged,  have  very  little  and  short  skuts, 
as  Beares.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psend.  Ep.  vi.  x.  329  How 
the  Indian  Hare  came  to  have  a  long  tayle,  whereas  that 
part  in  others  attains  no  higher  then  a  scut?  1770  G. 
WHITE  Sclborne,  To  Pennant  Mar.  (1789)  79  It's  scut  [the 
moose's]  seemed  to  be  about  an  inch  long.  1868  CUSSANS 
Her.  (1893)  89  The  tail  of  a  Fox  is  called  the  Brush  ;..of  a 
Hare  or  Rabbit  (heraldically  termed  Coney),  the  Scut.  1869 
BI.ACKMORE  Lorna  D.  xix,  The  goat. .rushed  at  him. .his 
little  scut  cocked  like  a  gun-hammer, 
t  b.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxn.  v.  II.  434  If  the  husband  take 
a  frogs  and  spit  her..alength  upon  a  reed,  so  as  it  goe  in 
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at  the  skut  or  nature  [printed  mature]  behind  and  come 
foorth  againe  at  the  mouth, 
t  2.  A  hare.  Obs. 

1:1440  Promp.  Parv.  451/1  Scut,  hare.  1523  SKELTON  Carl. 
Laurel  632  Masid  as  a  marche  hare,  he  ran  lyke  a  scut. 

fb.  Hunting.  The  hare  as  the  object  of  the 
chase.     Also_/?f.  Obs. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vm.  ix.  (Rtldg.)  296  The  minister 
was  ready  to  burst  with  laughing,  to  see  me  so  eager  after 
the  scut.     1826  Sporting  Mag.  XVII.  378  This  day  being 
devoted  to  the  scut,  we  accompanied  Mr.  Lyster. 
Hence  Scirtted  a.  (only  in  Comb.) 
1634  W.  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosp.  n.  xv.  89  An  English 
Mare,  .stumbled    into  one  of  these  traps;.,  the   Indians 
. .  seeing  such  a  long  scutted  Deere,  praunce  in  their  Merri- 
totter  [etc.]. 

t  Scut,  sb.l    Obs.  rare.     [Perh.  a.   early  mod. 
Du.  schut,  sc/nitte  embankment.]  ?  An  embankment. 
1561  Pfottingliam  Rec.  IV.  124  Tellyng  of  the  skutte  and 
other  worke  about  the  Bryges. 

t  Sent,  a.  and  rf.3  Obs.-°  [Of  obscure  origin  : 
perh.  related  in  some  way  to  SHORT  a.,  SKIRT  rf.] 
a.  adj.  Short,  b.  sb.  A  short  garment. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  451/1  Scut,  or  schorl,  cartus,  brevis. 
Ibid.,  Scut,  garment,  nefticula. 
t  Sent,  v.  Obs.    [?  f.  SCUT  a.]  trans.  To  dock, 
cut  short.          1530  PALSGR.  707/2,  I  scutte,/e  docque. 
Scut,  variant  of  SCOUT  sb.z 
Scutable,  obs.  form  of  SKEW-TABLE. 
Scntage  (skizJ-tedg).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.     Also  5 
scutagie.  [ad.  med.L.  scittagium,  i.  scutum  shield, 
after  OF.  cscuage:    see  ESCUAOE.]    A  tax  levied 
on  knight's  fees ;  chiefly  in  restricted  sense,  such 
a  tax  paid  in  lieu  of  military  service. 

c  1460  Oscncy  Reg.  123  pe  foresaide  [canons]  schall  aquite 
towarde  Richard  ffijt  Odone  and  his  heyres  ()>at  is  to  say, 
ij.  s.  iiij.d.,  how  that  euer  be  scutage  goo,  weber  it  be  more 
or  lasse).  111513  FABYAN  Cliron.  vii.  (1811)  345  A  taske 
callyd  the  scutage.  1583  FOXE  A.  t,  M.  (ed.  4)  276/1  The 
king  more  and  more  incensed  against  hym,.  .called  him 
to  a  counte  of .  .scutagies,  gifts,  presents,  scapes  of  pri- 
soners. 1766  _BLACKSTONE  Cotnin.  n.  v.  74  We  find  in  our 
antient  histories,  that,,  .when  our  kings  went  to  war,  they 
levied  scutages  on  their  tenants.. to  defray  their  expenses, 
and  to  hire  troops.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  xii.  434 
The  term  scutage,  now  first  employed,  indicates  that  the 
assessment  of  the  knights'  fees  was  coming  into  use.  1884 
TENNYSON  Becket  I.  i,  It  seem'd  to  me  but  just  The  Church 
should  pay  her  scutage  like  the  lords. 

Scntal  (ski«-tal),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  scfitdlis,  f. 
L.  scutum  shield  :  see  SCUTUM.] 

1.  Zool.  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  a  scutum. 
1857  GOSSE  Omphalos  218  On  each  of  the  scutal  valves  in 

this  individual  I  can  count  about  260  growth-lines. 

2.  In  etymological  sense  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
(heraldic)  shield.     Extra-scutal  adj.,  of  a  heraldic 
device,  placed  outside  the  shield. 

1868  CUSSANS  Her.  ii.  43  A  good  example  of  these  scutal 
monstrosities.  1900  PIXLEY  Hist.  Baronetage  v.  244  Some 
Baronets  add  the  badge  as  an  extra-scutal  appendage  to 
their  arms. 

t  Scu'tarde J.  Obs.  rare.  =  SCOTART. 

a  1400  Med.  Rec.  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  52  Tak  a  scutarde  als  hale 
als  he  es  taken,  and  bryn  him  in  a  newe  potte  al  to  powder. 

t  Scn'tarde  -.  Sc.  Obs.  [?  f.  scute,  Scour  v.  + 
-ARD.]  ?  One  who  pours  out. 

1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  92  Ane  skabbit  skarth, 
ane  scorpioun,  ane  scutarde  behinde. 

Scutate  (skiw-Wt),  a.  [ad.  L.  scfitatus  pro- 
vided with  a  shield,  f.  scutum  shield :  see  SCUTUM.] 

1.  Zool.  Covered  with  scuta  or  large  flat  scales. 
1826  KIRBY&  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  274  Scutate  (Sctitata). 

Covered  with  large  flat  scales.    1858  W.  CLARK  Van  dtr 
Hoevcris  Zool.  II.  265  Hydrophes.     Head  scutate,  small. 

2.  Bot.  Buckler-shaped. 

1836  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  925  Root  scutate.  Ibid.  Gloss., 
Scutate,  formed  like  an  ancient  round  buckler.  1837  P.  KEITH 
Bot.  Lex.  s.  v.  Algx,  Where  a  root  exists  it  is  merely  a 
fibrous  or  scutate  base. 
Hence  Sonta ted  a.  =  SCUTATE  a.  r. 
1802  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  III.  221  Scutated  lizard,  Lacerta 
Scntata.  Ibid.  518  Scutated  Snake,  Coluber  Scutatus.  1839 
Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  445  Head  scutated. 

Scutation  (ski«t?'-Jan).  Zool.  [f.  SCUTATE  a. : 
see  -ATION.]  Arrangement  of  scuta. 

1852  Zoologist  X.  3402  The  integument  of  the  naked  part 
of  the  foot  [presenting]  its  well-marked  saltation.  1881  OWEN 
in  Nature  XXIII.  402  The  horny  scutation  of  lizards. 

Scutch  (sktftj),  sb^  Now  chiefly  dial.  [f. 
SCUTCH  ».]  A  stroke  with  a  stick  or  whip. 

1611  COTGR.,  Fessfe,  a  scutch  on  the  breech,  a  lash  on  the 
buttocks.    Ibid.,  Singlet,  a  scutch, . .  or  ierke  with  a  rod,  &c. 
Scutch  (skz/tj),  sb:*   Also  8  skuteh,  9  scotch. 
[a.  OF.  escouche  (I5th  c. ;  mod.F.  ecouche). 

The  remarkable  correspondence  of  the  OF.  word  with  the 
mod.  Norw.  synonym  skoka  suggests  that  it  may  be  of 
Scandinavian  origin.  By  Hatz.-Darm.,  however,  it  is  re- 
garded as  f.  *escouclier,  escousser  to  scutch,  thrash,  and  this 
is  identified  with  escousser  to  shake  : — pop.L.  *excussare  (cf. 
Excuss  ».).] 

1.   =  SCUTCHER. 

ciyeji  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VI  1. 291/2  Common  flax ;  which 
Vom  the  skuteh  proceeds  to  the  heckle.  1836  L.  HEBERT 
Engin.  ft  Mech.  Encycl.  I.  510  Arms  to  which  are  attached 
scotches  revolving  within  a  cylindrical  casing.  1845  Encycl. 
Metropol.  VIII.  702/2  An  instrument  somewhat  resembling 
a  curry-comb,  and  called  a  hand-scutch.  1891  Century 
Diet.  s.  v.  Scutcher,  The  fluted  rollers  b,  b',  which  seize  it 
ind  present  it  to  the  scutches  or  beaters,  c. 


SCUTCH. 

2.  '  One  of  the  pieces  of  wood  which  in  a  thrash- 
ing mill  beats  out  the  grain  *  (Jam.).  Cf.  SCUTCHEB. 

1805  R.  SOMF.RVILLK  Agric.  E.  Lothian  77  The  purpose  of 
separating  the  grain  from  the  straw  might  be  accomplished 
..by  skutches  acting  upon  the  sheaves  by  their  velocity, 
and  beating  out  the  grain. 

Scutch  (sk#tj),  J*.3  diaL  [Var.  of  SQUITCH, 
altered  form  of  QUITCH  sb^\ 

1.  =  QUITCH  sbl    Chiefly  in  Comb,  scutch-grass 

in  the  same  sense. 

1685  Phil.  Trans.  XV.  957  It  has  turned  the  Bog  into  a 
green  sod,  with  a  very  fine  scutch  grass  on  it.  1763  Museum 
Rust.  I.  Ixx.  307  It  is  only  fit  for  wet,  or  bog  lands, growing 
from  every  joint,  like  the  scutch,  or  couch  grass.  1785 
TRUSLER  Mod.  Times  II.  105  What  he  could  not  lay  down 
properly,  he  suffered  nature  to  lay  down  for  him  with  scutch 
grass,  thistles  and  docks.  (11889  'CUTHBFRT  BEDE'  (Web- 
ster 1897),  The  smoke  of  the  burning  scutch. 

2.  a.   dial.  Rubbish  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Did?),     b. 
Glue-making.  (See  quot.) 

1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  n.  301/2  The  matter 
left  in  the  pans  after  boiling  is  termed  '  scutch '. 

Scutch  (skzrtj),  z>.l  Now  chiefly  dial.  Also 
8-9  skutch.  [Of  somewhat  uncertain  etymology. 

Commonly  assumed  to  be  a  transferred  use  of  SCUTCH  t1.2, 
which,  though  later  in  our  quots.,  must  from  its  etymology 
have  existed  at  least  from  the  isthc.  This  is  not  impossible 
(cf.  thrash),  but  more  probably  the  present  verb  is  an  inde- 
pendent onomatopoeic  formation  :  cf.  scotch  vb.] 

trans.  To  strike  with  a  stick  or  whip,  to  slash, 
switch.  Also  intr.  to  strike  at. 

i6u  COTGR.,  Singler, . . also,  to  switch,,  .scutch,  or  scourge 
with  a  rod.  1643  Z.  KOYD  Battle  Neil-burn  (1853)  12  The 
Scots  them  scutcht  both  upon  back  and  shoulder.  1652 
BROME  City  Wit  \.  i.  A  6,  What  Scold  hath  scutch'd  thy 
skonce?  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Misc.  Wks.  (1775) 
57  Shou'd  they  naw  be.. scutcht  with'  seme  Rod  wi'ther 
Clarks?  1829  J.  HUNTER  Hallamsh.  G/css.,  Scutch^  to 
strike  with  a  thin  switch,  which  is  often  done  to  snakes  by 
cruel  boys.  1867  BRIERLEY />«/>>'  Nook  Sk.  53  Heskutcht  at 
him  wf"  his  whip.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-fanning  204  The 
master  should  always  give  his  orders  in  an  even,  calm  voice, 
devoid  of  passion,  so  that  the  dog  cannot  tell  from  his  tone 
whether  he  is  to  be  scutched  or  not. 

Scutch  (skzrtj),  z>.2    Also  skutch.     [a.  OF. 

*escoticher)esconsser;  see  SCUTCH  sb.z~\ 

1.  trans.  To  dress  (fibrous  material,  flax,  hemp, 
cotton,  silk,  wool)  by  beating. 

'733  tsee  SCUTCHING  vbl.  sZ>.z],  1763  in  Scottish  Forfeited 
Estates  Papers  (S.  H.  S.  1909)  225  A  person  skilled  in  rais- 
ing, breaking,  scutching  and  heckling  of  lint.  iSra  SCOTT 
Fain.  Lett.  23  Jan.  (1894)  1. 242  A  heckle  is  the  many-toothed 
implement  with  which  hemp  is  broken  and  scutched.  1844 
G.  DODD  Textile  Mamif.  v.  159  When  the  heads  of  flax  are 
ready  for  working,  they  are  'scutched'  out  at  the  ends. 
1880  O.  CHAWKURD  Portugal,  Old  $•  New  194  Some  portion 
of  the  flax,  .is  broken  and  skutched  by  hand.  1884  Spectator 
26  Apr.  548  Wool  must  be  scutched  to  be  worn. 
^  absol.  1808  Ann.  Reg.t  Charac.  101  To  try  whether  any 
improvement  can  be  made  in  the  mode  of  skutching.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  345  Indeed,  each  machine  not  only  beats, 
scutches,  but  blows. 

2.  Tanning.  (See  quot.) 

1688  HOLME  A  rmonry  m.  86/1  Scutching  the  Bark  is,  cleans- 
ing it  from  Moss,  and  the  rough  crusty  outward  Bark. 

3.  To  strike  the  grain  from  (ears  of  corn).     Cf. 
SCUTCHER a  2. 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.Farm  II.  271  The  feeder-in  supplies 
the  mill  in  small  quantities  with  the  stick,  so  as  the  roughs 
may  have  time  to  be  thoroughly  scutched  by  the  drum. 

4.  Comb.  :  scutch-mill,  -rake  (see  quot.  1858). 

1852  Act  15  #  16  Viet.  c.  34  For  the  Erection  of  Buildings 
suitable  to  Scutch  Mills  for  Flax  in  Ireland.     1858  SIM- 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Scutch-mill,  a  mill  for  preparing  flax. 
Scutch-rake,  a  flax  dresser's  implement. 

Hence  Scutched///,  a. 

1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  (ed,  4)  I.  785  A  holder,  containing  a 
strick  of  scutched  flax, 

t  Scutchanele  v.  Obs.  [f.  scntchanele,  obs. 
f.  COCHINEAL.]  trans.  To  colour  with  cochineal. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  I  i  b,  To  haue  scutchaneled 
and  painted  his  pickerdeuanL 

Scutchenel,  obs.  form  of  COCHINEAL. 

Scutcheon  (skzrtfan),  sbl  Forms  :  4  sco- 
choun,  4-5  scochon,  5  skochonne,  6  sco- 
cheon(e,  scotchion,  -yon,  skotcheon,  7  scot- 
cheon ;  4-5  skochen,  5-6  scochen,  6  schochen ; 
5  scoochion,  6  schoocheon,  skoochion ;  5 
scotchyne,  5-6  skochyn ;  (5  scogion,  scogen, 
skecon,  squechon)  ;  5  scouchon,  6  scoucheon, 
scou(t)chin,  skouchin ;  5  scuchon,  6  schu- 
chion,  scuchen,  -in,  -ion,  skuchin,  skuttchin, 
6-7  scutchin,  -ion,  7  schucheon,  scutshion, 
skutchin,  6-  scutcheon.  Sometimes  written 
*  scutcheon.  [Aphetic  variant  of  ESCUTCHEON.] 

1.  =  ESCUTCHEON  i.  Formerly  often  ^scutcheon 
of  arms. 

a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  893  With  losenges  and  scoch- 
ouns.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  99  For  as  scottis  token  f?e 
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on  y"  wall.  1527  in  Gage  Hengrave  (1822)  47  For  xiij  sktitt- 
chens  with  annes.  1540  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (Camden)  I. 
112  Which  were  all  rychlie  hanged  with  schuchions  and 
targattes  and  banners.  1548  ELVOT  Diet.,  Scutulum,  a 
littell  shielde  or  scoucliin.  1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  342 
1  he  scuchen  of  armes  gyuen  to  Colon  by  Don  Ferdinando. 
1578  LYTE  Doiitiens  iv.  xxviii.  485  The  leaues  be  smal  and 
tender  (triangled  like  a  scuchion).  1588  SHAKS.  /..  L.  L. 
v.  ii.  567  My  Scutcheon  plaine  declares  that  I  am  Alisander. 
1601  LYLY  Love's  Malfiin.  \.  \,  I  will  hang  my  Skutchin  on 
this  tree  in  honour  of  Ceres.  1602  DEKKER  Satiroin.  B  I  b, 
They_  [sc.  flowers]  sticke  like  the  scutchions  of  madame 
chastity,  on  the  sable  ground.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  318 
Betwixt  two  golden  scutchins  ouer  the  dore.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWSE  Pseud.  Ej>.  v.  i.  233  In  the  Crest  and  Scucheon  of 
many  Noble  families.  1682  BUNYAN  Holy  War  (1905)  218 
His  Scutcheon  was  the  three  burning  Thunder-Bolts.  ?  1718 
POPE  Let.  to  Dk.  BuMuii.  Lett.  (1737)  199  A  vast  arch'd 
window  beautifully  darken'd  with  divers  scutcheons  of 
painted  glass.  1808  SCOTT  Afartu.  i.  xii,  And  on  the  gibbet- 
tree  reversed  His  foeman's  scutcheon  tied.  1830  KEATS 
St.  Agnes  xxiv,  A  shielded  scutcheon  blush 'd  with  blood 
of  queens  and  kings. 

b.  fig.   =EscuTCHEoy  i  b. 

1:1440  Gesta  Rom.  liv.  236  (Harl.  MS.)  God  havfte  iij. 
scochens,  scil.  [the]  poweie,  the  whiche  is  the  scochon  of 
the  fadir ;  he  hathe  wisdome,  ^e  which  is  be  scochon  of  the 
sone  [etc.).  1683  Apol.  Prat.  France  iv.  18  Had  not  Heresie, 
. .  been  so  great  a  blot  in  her  Scotcheon.  1780  BUKKE  Sp. 
(Scan.  Reform.  VVks.  III.  246  Carefully  avoiding  a  sort  of 
blot  in  their  scutcheon,  which  they  think  would  degrade 
them  for  ever.  1838  J.  Jlf.  Wilson's  Talcs  Hunters  IV.  151 
You  have  blotted .  .the  proudest  scutcheon  of  England.  1843 
LYTTON  Last  liar.  iv.  v,  A  scutcheon  as  stainless  as  the  best. 
O.  transf. 

a  1678  MARVELL  Clorinda  $  D.  3, 1  have  a  grassy  Scutcheon 
spy'd,  Where  Flora  blazons  all  her  Pride. 
fd.  Used  for:  A  shield.  Ol'S. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  v.  215  Here  are  the  fires  of  Vesta, 
here  be  the  scutcheons  come  downe  from  heaven. 

2.  A  hatchment.  =  ESCUTCHEON  2. 

1711  in  Macgill  Old  Ross-sh.  (1909)  152  Ane  accompt  off" 
the  Laird  of  Kalnagowns  fTuneral  charges.  . .  Win.  Kerr 
painter  in  Nairne  for  Scutchins.  1739  H. WALPOLE  Let.  to 
R.  West  ii  Apr. /V/r.  Corr.  (1820)  I.  19  The  burial.. was 
a  most  vile  thing. ..No  plumes, ..led  horses,  scutcheons,  or 
open  chariots.  1781  COWPER  Hope  265  The  busy  heralds 
hang  the  sable  scene  With  mournful  'scutcheons.  1814  BYRON 
Lctra  I.  iii,  A  hundred  scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grace 
The  Laras'  last  and  longest  dwelling  place.  1814  SCOTT 
Let.  of  Isles  II.  xxviii,  It..  Rends  Honour's  scutcheon  from 
thy  hearse.  1850  THACKERAY  Kicklcturysdtsi)  7  When  Sir 
Thomas  Kicklebury  died.. who  does  not  remember  the 
scutcheon  with  the  coronet.. that  flamed  over  No.  36? 

f3.  A  badge.  06s. 

1442  Coventry  Leet  Rk.  200  Sub  Condicione  quod  habeant 
vnum  Trumpet,  prout  infra  fit  mencio  etc.  &  les  skecons 
sub  securitate  inventa  habebunt  etc.  1530  PALSGR.  267/2 
Scochen  a  badge,  escnissoti.  1504  G.  ELLIS  in  BiiccleucJi 
MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comrn.)  25  He  is  upon  a  journey,  mes- 
senger like,  with  a  skuchin  on  his  breast.  1598  GRENEWEY 
Tacitus,  Germanic  vi.  270  For  a  skutchion  of  their  super- 
stition, they  carry  the  pictures  of  wilde  Boares. 

4.  Anything  shaped  like  an  escutcheon.  +  a.  A 
brooch.  Obs. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  326/1  A  scuchon,  monilt,  &  cetera,  vbi 
a  bruche. 

t  b.  Arch.  (See  quots.) 

1565  COOPER  Thcsaunts,  Tholos,.  .a scochen  in  the  middes 
of  a  timber  vaute  where  the  postes  reste.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Thole,  a  knot  in  the  midst  of  a  timber  vault, 
where  the  ends  of  the  posts  meet,  called  a  Scutchin. 

c.  Horticulttire.  A  piece  of  bark  cut  more  or 
less  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  and  bearing  a  bud,  for 
grafting  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  a  stock. 
=  ESCUTCHEON  3  d  and  SHIELD  sb. 

[After  F.  en  (cusson  (i6th  c.  in  Littre').] 

1572  MASCALL  Plant,  t,  Grajff.t.  34  The  fourth  maner  to 
grafia.. U  to  grafle  in  the  scutchion.  Ibid.  35  With  the 
pointe  of  a  sharpe  knyfe  softly  raise  the  sayd  shield  or  scut- 
chion, round  about,  with  the  oylet  in  the  middest.  1658 


of  myn  Auncestres  armes.    1459  Paston  Lett.  I.  477  Item,' 


b  iv,  Fesy  target  is  whan  a  scogion  or  an  engislet  is' made 
in  the  myddull  of  the  cootarmure.  Kill,  e  iii  b,  It  shall  be 
shewyt  in  ihys  scoochon  next  folowyng.  1539  MORE  Suppl. 
Soulys  Wks.  335/2  Setting  vp  oure  skouchin  &  cote  armours 
VOL.  VIII. 


ought  to  resemble  that  of  a  V,  when  'tis  taken  off  from  th_ 
Stock  with  its  young  Shoot.  1759  MILLS  tr.  DuhamefsHnsb. 
I.  ii.  (1762)  4  The  tree  might  be  grafted  by  a  scutcheon, 
t  d.   The  plate  of  a  gun-lock.  06s. 
1631  in  Rymer  Fadcm  XIX.  315  For  a  whole  Worke,  con- 
sisting of  the  Pan,  the  cover  of  the  Pan,  the  Scutchion,  and 
the  screw  Pynn.   1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  Kaynar*  Hist.  Indies 
IV.  82  Placentia..at  present,  .supplies  fourteen  thousand 
four  hundred  (fire-locks],  with  the  scutcheons  cf  their  locks: 

e.  A  key-hole  plate,  a  name-plate,  etc.  =EscOT- 

CilFOM  3  C. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Scatchim,..  a  small  Plateof  Iron 
or  Brass  to  be  set  before  a  Lock.  1794^  W.  FELTON  Carriages 
(i8oi)1. 162  The  Keyhole  is  covered  with  a  dcuble  Scutcheon. 
1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  etc.,  Scutcheon, .  .an  ornament  put 
round  a  key  hole,  door  handle,  knob  of  a  door,  or  other  similar 
object.  1851  TURNER  Dom.  Archil.  II.  i.  10  The  scutcheons 
of  locks  are  frequently  ornamented.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Afech.  2078  Scutcheon,  a  name  plate  on  a  coffin,  pocket-knife, 
or  other  object. 

f.  Zool.  A  large  scale  or  bony  plate,  a  scute. 
1846  A  mer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  n.  I.  368  The  head  and  anterior 

part  of  the  body  [of  this  fossil  fish]  are  covered  with  laige 
osseous  plates  or  scutcheons.  Ibid.  369  The  central  lateral 
scutcheon  plates.  1851  MANTELL  Petrifactions  v.  §11.448 
The  teeth,  spines,  or  fin-rays,  tubercles  and  scutcheons, 
vertebrae, ..are  the  only  parts  preserved  in  a  fossil  state. 

5.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i)  scutcheon 
fashion ;  (sense  4  b)  scutcheon-graft  sb.  and  vb., 
-grafting;  (sense  4  d)  scutcheon  lock;  also  scut- 
cheon-like adj.,  sciitc/ieonwise  adv. 


SCUTCHING. 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  353  The  Baron  is  made  by  giuing 
him  a  square  Ensigne,  or  Banner,  but  the  Banneret,  by  an 
Ensigne  in  "Scutchion  fashion.  1706  LONDON  &  WISE 
R  etir*  d  Card.  I.  169  Make  use  of  the  Slit  or  the  *  Scutcheon- 
Graft.  1727  Bradley's  FtDii.  Diet.  s.v.  Grafting,  Let  them 
be  ^Scutcheon-grafted.  1706  LONDON  8:  Wist-:  RetirdGard. 
I.  159  In  *Scutcheon-grafling  we  cut  the  Body  of  the  Stock 
to  Four  Inches.  1600  SUKFLET  Country  /''arm  in,  xvii.  454 
The  ^scutcheon  like  graft.  1851  MASTELL  Petrifactions  v. 
§2.439  {Blochius  longirostris}  has.. scutcheon-like  scales. 
1850  CHUBB  Locks  <y  Keys  9  There  is  one  adaptation  of 
the  principle  of  this  lock,  designed  as  a  '*scutcheon  lock  \ 
1693  EVELYN  De  La  Quint.  Coinpl.  Card.  I.  10  The  most 
common  and  best  Method  of  Grafting,  is  either  cleftwise,  or 
*ScutcheonwLse. 

Scu-tcheon,  sb2  Arch.  (Hist.}  Modernized 
form  of  ME.  scoc/ion,  scoitchon^  etc.:  see  SCUKCHKON. 

1850  Parker's  Gloss.  Arc/tit,  (ed.  5)  1.417  Scutcheon,,  .an 
old  name  for  the  angles  of  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings, 
such  as  window-jambs,  &c.,  but  apparently  for  those  only 
which  are  more  obtuse  than  right  angles. 

t  Scu'tcheon,  v.  Ol>$.  (^nome-ivd.'}  [f.  SCUT- 
CHEON* sb.^~\  trans.  To  trick  out  on  a  scutcheon. 

150  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Q  4  b,  To  npproue  his 
Heraldiie  [he]  scutchend  out  the  honorable  Armes  of  the 
smoakie  Societie. 

Scutcheoned  (skznjbnd),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCUT- 
CHEON Sb.  -f--EJ)  I.] 

1.  Furnished  or  decorated  with  scutcheons. 

1813  SCOTT  Triertn.  in.  xv,  The  scutcheon'd  emblems 
which  it  bore,  Had  snffer'd  no  decay.  1863  WHITTIER 
Countess  148  Far  off  her  lover  sleeps  as  still  Within  bis 
scutcheoned  tomb. 

2.  Zool.  Bearing  scutcheons  or  scutes. 

1846  Amer,  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  n.  I.  371  This  is  so  far  as  we 
know,  not  only  the  first  instance  of  finding  scutcheoned 
fishes  in  this  country,  but  also  [etc.]. 

Scutcheonless  (skzrt jonlos^ ,  a.  [f.  SCUT- 
CHEON sb.  +  -LE8S.]  Having  no  scutcheon. 

1692  E.  WALKER  tr.  Epictctns*  Enchir.  xxx,  No  honour 
. .  shall  I  have,  But  'Scoch'onless  descend  into  the  Grave. 

t  Scu'tcHeonry.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SCUTCHEON 
sb.  +  -UY.]  Emblazoned  figures  collectively. 

1827  POLLOCK  Course  T.  x.  (1860)  280  Reading  the  fiery 
scut cheonry  that  blazed  On  high,  upon  the  great  celestial  bow. 

t  Scu'tcher1.  06s.  [f.  SCUTCH  z-.i +  -EU  ].]  A 
stick,  a  whip. 

i6ix  COTGR.,  I'ergei.  .a  whisker,  switch,  or  scutcher,  to  ride 
with.  //'/</.  s.v.  Singlant. 

ScU'tcher-  (sko-tjoi).  Also  scotcher,  skut- 
cher.  [f.  SCUTCH  v.2  Cf.  OF.  *cscouchoirt  in 
15th  c.  escoussour  flail.] 

1.  An  implement  or  apparatus  for  scutching. 
Variously  applied  to:   A  hand  tool  for  scutching  flax  or 

hemp,  a  scutch-blade  ;  one  of  a  number  of  projections  on  a 
revolving  drum  or  axle  in  a  scutch  Ing-machine  ;  a  machine 
(of  various  kinds)  for  scutching  flax,  silk,  cotton,  etc. 

1766  Compl,  Fanner  s.v.  Hemp  A  3/1  The  workman.. 
strikes  it  with  the  sharpened  edge  of  a  long,  Hat,  and  strait 
piece  of  wood,  commonly  called  a  swingle  hand,  or  scutcher. 
1771  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  604/2  A  lint-mill  with  horizontal 
scutchers  upon  a  perpendicular  axle.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Opcr.  Mec/t.  379  A  scotcher,  revolving  rapidly  upon  its  axis, 
strikes  the  cotton  with  its  two  edges.  1856  Farmer's  Mag. 
Nov.  379  It  is  grasped  at  the  proper  moment  by  the  holding 
apparatus  of  the  second  pair  of  the  scutchers.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  2079  Scutcher. .  a  beating-engine,  in  which  floss 
and  refuse  silk,  .is  brought  to  a  downy  condition. 

attrib.  1839  \J RE  Diet.  Arts  347,  GH  and  MN  are  the  two 
scutcher  frames. 

2.  The  part  of  a  thrashing  machine  which  strikes 
off  the  grain. 

1797  EncycL  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  507/1  While  the  scutchers 
strike  off  the  grain  from  the  straw  as  it  passes  through. 
1844  H,  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  285  The  essential  parts  of 
the  thrashing  apparatus,  the  feeding-rollers  and  the  beater 
or_ SCUtcher.  1861  SMILES  Engineers  II.  no  Mr.  Oxley  is 
said  to  have  afterwards  tried  the  plan  of  stripping  the  corn 
from  the  straw  by  means  of  a  scutcher. 

3.  A  person  employed  in  scutching. 

1847  NICHOLLS  in    Jrnl.  R.   Agric.  Sec.   VIII.   n.    457 
Having  a  slit . .  into  which  the  scutcher  slips  the  flax.     1891 
S.  WEBB  in  Econ.  Jrnl.  I.  641  Average  Earnings  per  Week 
in  1885  of  Scutchers. 

tScU'tdiery.O^.  Knavery.  (Chiefly  in  Nashe.) 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  C,  Yet  left  I  not  here,  but 
committed  a  little  more  scutcherie.  1594 —  Terrors  ofNt. 
E  iij  b,  Now  that  he  [Senior  SathanJ  is  thoroughly  steeled 
in  his  scutcherie  he  playes  aboue  boord  boldly.  1595  (J. 
DANDO  &  H.  RUNT]  Maroccus Ext.  (Percy  Soc.)  15  His  pri- 
vate scutcherie  wounds  not  the  commonwealth  farther  than 
that  his  whoore  shall  haue  a  house  rent  free. 

t  Scu'tcllill.  Obs.  ?  Corruption  of  CUTCH  1, 
catechu. 

1818  Art  Bookbinding'  78  Add  half  a  pint  of  the  spirits  of 
wine,  and  one  pennyworth  of  yellow  scutchin. 

Scutchin,  -el,  obs.  ff.  SCUTCHKOX,  COCHINEAL. 

Scu  telling,  vbl.  j/'.1  [f.  SCUTCH  v±  +  -ING  T.] 
The  action  of  SCUTCH  z/.1 

1611  COTGR.,  Singloncnty ..a  whisking,  lashing,  jerking, 
scutching.  1641  R.^BAILLIB  Lctt.ff  7r«/^.(Bannatyne  Cl.)  I. 
326  Discourse  falling  in  concerning  the  Deputie's  scutching 
of  a  gentleman  with  a  rod.  1641  HINDE  J.  Bruenxi.  36  Not 
to  be  fierce  and  furious. .in  immoderate. .scutching  and 
lashing. 

Scutching  (skzrtfirj),^/.  s6%  [f.  SCUTCH  z>.2] 
1.  The  action  of  SCUTCH  v.i ;  the  process  of  beat- 
ing flax  stalks  to  get  rid  of  the  straw  and  prepare 
the  fibre  for  hackling ;  the  similar  operation  applied 
to  hemp,  cotton,  silk,  etc. 

1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot.  159  There  must  be  at  every 
Mill,  besides  the  Boys  that  attend  the  breaking  and  scutch- 
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ing  of  the  Mill,  at  least,  two  or  three  skilful  Flax-dressers. 
1766  Compl.  Farmer  s.  v.  Hemp  A  3/1  After  the  hemp  has 
been  broken,  it  undergoes  a  second  operation,  which  is 
commonly  termed  swingling  or  scutching.  1836  L.  HEBERT 
Engin.  fy  Mech.  Encycl.  I.  539  The  hand  methods  of  breaking 
and  scotching  of  flax.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Mann/,  i.  26 
This  process  called  '  scutching ',  or  '  batting '  or  '  blowing ' — 
is  effected  in  various  ways : — The  cotton  is  laid  [etc.].  1851-4 
Tomlinson's  Cycl.  Use/.  Arts  (1867)  I.  s.v.  Hemp,  The 
after  processes  of  scutching  and  heckling  [sc.  hemp  and  flax] 
are  likewise  similar. 

concr.  1887  JAMIESON  SuppK,  Switchings^  Scutchins,  re- 
fuse lint  or  flax  that  remains  after  the  process  of  scutching; 
waste  tow. 

2.  attrib.,  as  scutching  apparatus,  arm,  barrel, 
board,  machine,  mill,  season  ;  f  scutching  knife, 
a  tanner's  tool  (cf.  SCUTCH  v*  2)  ;  scutching  shaft, 
in  a  cotton  mill,  the  revolving  shaft  which  carries 
the  first  beater ;   scutching-stock,  the  support  on 
which  the  flax  or   hemp  is  placed    in    a   scutch- 
ing machine;  scutching-sword,  a  scutch-blade; 
scutching  tow,  the  refuse  of  flax  after  scutching. 

1812  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Hnsb.  Scot.  it.  App.  48  The 
wheels  and  *scutching  apparatus.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts 
346  This  last  fan  is  suppressed  in  many  blowing  machines, 
as  the  *scutching  arms  supply  a  sufficient  stream  of  air. 
lbid.t  In  the  figure  we  see  the  feed-cloth,  the  *scutching 
barrel,  the  squirrel  suction  [etc.].  1854  DELAMER  Flax  .y 
Hemp  66  The  ccouche-piedt  or  *scutching-board.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  350/2  Instruments  belonging  to  the 
Tanners  Trade ;  the  first  is  a  *scutching  Knife.  1837  Penny 
Cycl.  VIII.  95/1  The  *scutching  machine  is  used  to  open 
the  locks  of  cotton  and  separate  its  fibres.  1847  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.Vllt.  457  The  growers,  after  having  steeped 
their  flax  at  home,  send  it  to  some  *scutching-mill  to  be 
dressed.  1851-4  TomlinsJtis  Diet.  Use/.  Arts  (1867)  I. 
452/2  The  *scutchins-shaft,  makes  2,000  turns  per  minute. 
1771  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  604/2  This  sloping  stroke  is  got  by 
raising  the  *scutch ing-stock  some  inches  higher  than  the 
centre  of  the  axle.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  2079  Scutching 
is  performed  with  the  *scutching  sword  a  held  in  the  right 
hand.  1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  4)  I.  789  The  yield  was  187 
Ibs.  of  flax  ;  and  of  ^scutching  tow,  12  Ibs.  6£  oz.  fine. 

Scutch.ion,  obs.  form  of  SCUTCHEON. 

Scute  (ski«t),  sb.  Also  7  sceute,  skute.  [ad. 
L.  scutum  shield,  whence  OF.  escut,escu  (F.  fau}.'] 

1.  An  English  name  for  the  French  coin  called 
fru  :  see  ECLT,  Escu.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

c 1400  Three  Kings  of  Cologne  100  As  men  clepe  in  ^>is 
contrey  gold  of  blende  be  see  Scutys,  Motouns  or  floryns. 
1420  Treaty  of  Troyes  in  Rymer  Fcedcra  (1709)  IX.  916 
The  forsayd  Katerine  shall  take  and  haue  Douer  in  our 
Roiaulme  of  Englond.  .to  the  Somme  of  forty  Mill.  Scutes 
be  Yere;  of  the  whiche  Tweyne  algates  shall  be  worth  a 
Noble  Englyssh.  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  17  Scutes  of  the 
kyng  [F.  escutz  du  roy],  Ryallis  nobles  of  englond.  (-1522 
SK; ELTON  Why  Nat  to  Courte  167  With  scutes  andcrownes  of 
gold  I  drede  we  are  bought  and  solde.  1549-50  EDW.  VI  Jrnl. 
Rem.  (Roxb.)  251  The  French  to  pay  200,000  scutes  within 
three  days  after  the  delivery  of  Houllein.  1606  G.  'W[ooo- 
COCKE]  Lives  Emperors  in  Hist.  Justine  LI 4,  The  King  of 
Kngland  demanded  of  the  Emperor  interest  for  fiue  hundred 
thousand  skutes  which  he  had  borrowed.  1611  SPKED  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit,  ix.  xv.  (1623)  812  Forty  thousand  sceutes,  that  is, 
two  to  a  Noble.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  80  Peter 
bought  a  maids  kiss  for  a  scute  [orig.  scutato  emit}. 

U  b.  Used  as  a  (?  jocular)  name  for  an  English 
coin  ;  ?  a  crown.  Obs. 

1472  SIR  J.  PASTON  Let.  8  Jan.  in  P.  Lett.  III.  33, 1  beseche 
yow  to  remember  my  brother  to  doo  hys  deveyr  thatt  I  maye 
have  agayn  my  stuffe, . .  how  so  evyr  he  doo,  thoghe  1  scholde 
gyflfe  xx11  Scutes  by  hys  advy.se  to  my  Lady  Brandon.  1472 
—  Let.  22  Nov.  Ibid.  64,  I  thynke  verrely  to  come  to  gyff 
him  xx  scutys. 

c.  Used  vaguely  for  a  coin  of  small  value. 

1594  NASHE  Christ's  T.  To  Rdr.  *ij  b,  Therein  I  imitate 
rich  men  who  hauing  gathered  store  of  white  single  money 
together,  conuert  a  number  of  those  small  little  scutes  into 
great  pceces  of  gold,  such  as  double  Pistols  and  Portugues. 
1596  —  Saffron-Walden  Q  i,  The  diuell  a  scute  had  he  to 
pay  the  reckoning.  1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fools  v.  i.  H  4  b, 
And  from  a  paire  of  Gloues  of  halfe  a  crowne  To  twenty 
crownes  :  will  to  a  very  scute  Smell  out  the  price.  1854 
SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Artevelae  1. 1.  iii,  Five  hundred  marks— 1 11 
bate  you  not  a  scute. 

f2.  An  escutcheon.   Obs. 

1575  GASCOIGNE  Posies,  Flowers  51  He.. bare  the  selfe 
same  armes  that  I  dyd  quarter  in  my  scute. 

3.  A  disk,  small  piece.     Now  only  dial.,  a  small 
patch  of  leather  on  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe ;  also, 
a  metal  heel-  or  toe-plate.    (See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.) 

In  the  first  quot.  prob.  merely  trans/,  from  sense  i. 

1635  T.  HEYWOOD  Hierarchie  ix.  574  Round  scutes  of 
home,  and  pieces  of  old  leather.  1775  ASH,  Scntet . .  a  small 
piece  of  leather  set  on  a  shoe. 

4.  Zool.  A  large  scale  or  bony  plate,  forming 
part  of  the  integument  of  certain  animals,  as  the 
tortoise,  armadillo,  echinoderms,  various  fishes,  etc. 

1848  OWEN  in  Times  14  Nov.  8/6  Without  scales,  scutes, 
or  other  conspicuous  modifications  of  hard  and  naked  cuticle. 
1870  GILLMORE  tr.  Figmer's  Reptiles  $•  Birds  \.  10  The 
stiff  epidermal  scutes  crossing  the  under  surface  of  the  body. 
1873  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  278  The  'scales 'of  Fishes  should 
rather  be  termed  '  scutes  '.  1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  107/2 
A  scute  is  a  hardening  of  the  outermost  portion  of  the 
dermis,  with  an  investment  from  the  deepest  layer  of  the 
epidermis. 

Scute,  obs.  form  of  SCOUT  sb.% 

Scutel  (skiw-tel).     [ad.  mod.L.  scutellum.] 

1.  Ent.  « SCUTELLUM  2. 

i8o6TuRTONtr.^7««.  Syst.  Nat.  VII.  Expl. Terms,  Scutel, 
the  portion  on  the  back  of  an  insect  which  is  situated  between 
the  thorax  and  abdomen.  1862  T.  W.  HARRIS  Insects 


Injnr.  Veget.  (ed.  3)  23  The  wings  of  beetles  are  covered 
and  concealed  by  a  pair  of  horny  cases  or  shells,  meeting  in 
a  straight  line  on  the  top  of  the  back,  and  usually  having  a 
little  triangular  or  semicircular  piece,  called  the  scutel, 
wedged  between  their  bases.  1875  De  Satissitre's  Synopsis 
Amer.  Wasfs  160  Scutel  flat.  Post-scutel  arcuate  on  its 
posterior  border. 

2.    Bot.     = SCUTELLUM  I. 

1819  Pantologia.     1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot,  Terms. 

Scutel(l,  obs.  forms  of  SCUTTLE  sbj- 

II  Scutillft  (akiwte'U).  PI.  scutell».  [mod.L.; 

originally  a  use  of  L.  scutella  platter,  but  mistaken 
for  a  dim.  of  L.  scutum  shield,  and  hence  altered 
in  application.]  —  SCUTELLUM  in  various  senses. 

1771  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  224/2  They  [sc.  snakes]  have  a 
number  of  scuta,  or  hard  crusts,  on  the  belly ;  and  scutella?, 
or  scales,  on  the  tail.  1837  P.  KEITH  Bot,  Lex.  s.  v.  Scutella^ 
The  little  shields  or  cups  found  on  the  thalli  of  the  Lichens, 
are  by  botanists  designated  scutelUc.  1859  DARWIN  Orig. 
Spec.  i.  (1878.)  16  The  number  of  scutella;  on  the  toes. 

Scutellar  (ski«te*lai),  a.  Ent.  [f.  SCUTELLUM 
+  -Alt.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  scutellum. 

1826  KIRRY  &  Sr.  Entomol.  III.  x.xxv.  561  Another  nervure 
..appears  to  diverge  upwards  from  the  scutellar  angle  to 
the  Intermediate  Area. 

Scutellarin  (ski«te*larin).  Chem.  [f.  mod.L. 
Scntellaria  (f.  scutelfa  dish)  +  -IN.]  (See  quot.) 

1883  MARTIHDALB  Extra  Pha.rnia.cop.  240  Scutellarin... 
The  dried  extract  of  Scutellaria  laterijiora — mad-dog  skull- 
cap., given  as  a  nervous  stimulant. 

Scutellate  (skiw'tel^t),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  scu- 
tellatits,  orig.  f.  ~L.scutel!a  platter,  but  apprehended 
us  f.  SCUTELLUM  :  see  -ATE.  Cf.  SCUTULATE.] 

1.  Bot.  (See  quots.) 

1785  MARTYN  R ousseau's  Bot.  xxx'ii.  497  The  sections 
of  the  genus  [Lichens]  are,.  .2.  Scutellate,  or  such  as  have 
little  shields,  or  roundish  receptacles  with  a  rim.  1821 
W.  P.  C.  BARTON  Flora  N.  Amer.  I.  79  Calix  scutellate  as 
in  the  whole  genus.  1857  A.  GRAY  First  Less.  Bot.  (1866) 
Gloss.,  Scutellate.. saucer-shaped  or  platter-shaped.  1887 
W.  PHILLITS  Brit,  Discomyc.  284  Cup  superficial,,  .sessile, 
scutellate.  Ibid.  Gloss.,  Scutellate^  formed  like  a  dish  or 
saucer,  orbicular  and  nearly  flat. 

2.  Zool.  a.  Ent.  Of  an  insect :   'Having  a  visible 
scutellum '.  i8z6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  332. 

b.  Ornith.  Of  the  feet  of  birds:  Covered  with 
scutella. 

1872  COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  46  A  tarsus  so  furnished 

is  said  to  be  scutellate,  before  or  behind,  or  both.     1893 

NF.WTOX  Diet.  Birds  511  ^ht  podotheca  or  covering  of  the 

tarsus,  which  is  scutellate  behind  as  well  as  in  front. 

C.  Of  certain  structures  :  Shaped  like  a  platter. 

1849-52  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  4/2  Amoeba  enclosed  in  an 
urceolate  or  scutellate  shell.  1856-8  W.  CI.ARK  Van  der 
Hoevcri's  Zool.  I.  48  Arcella,  Ehrenb.  Lorica  scutellate, 
globose,  or  hemispherical. 

Scutellated  (skteteteted),  ppl.  a.    [f.  prec. 

-f-KD1.]   ^prec. 

1729  WOODWARD  Catal.  For.  Fossils  n.  28  It  seems  to  be 
part  of  the  scutellated  Bone  of  a  Sturgeon.  187*  COUES 
Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  n  Thrushes  with  booted  tarsi,  and 
thrushes  with  scutellated  tarsi. 

Scutellation  (skif/tel^-Jan).  Zool.  [f.  SCU- 
TELLATE a. :  see  -ATION.]  a.  Scutellate  formation 
(of  the  feet  of  birds),  b.  Arrangement  of  scutes 
or  scales  (in  lizards,  serpents,  etc.). 

1872  COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  47  The  Crus,  when 
bare  below,  may  present  scutellation.  1882  GUNTHER  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  733/2  Scutellation  similar  to  that  of  the 
skinks.  1887  —  Ibid.  XXII.  195/2  The  Venomous  Colubrine 
snakes  which  combine  with  the  possession  of  a  perfect  poison 
apparatus  the  scutellation  and  general  appearance  of  the 
typical  non-poisonous  snakes. 

Scutelliform  (skiwte'liffwm),  a.  [f.  SCUTEL- 
LUM +  -FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  scutellum. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxv.  538  In  many  of  the 
species  here  quoted  the  prothorax  is  producted  posteriorly 
into  a  long  scutelliform  horizontal  horn.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat. 
Syst.  Bot.  212  The  cuculli  were  also  observable,  but  still 
very  small  and  green,  nearly  scutelliform.  1882  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIV.  554/1  The  disciform  apothecia.  .present  various 
shapes..,  (a)  peltate.. (o)  lecanoritie,  or  scutelliform. 

Scutellum  (ski«te'l»m).  PI.  Bcutella.  [mod. 
L. ;  app.  in  origin  a  supposed  correction  of  sen- 
tclla  (see  SCUTELLA),  due  to  the  notion  that  this 
was  a  dim.  of  L.  scutum  shield ;  the  applications 
are  based  on  the  rendering  *  little  shield '. 

The  correct.  L.  dim.  of  scutum  was  scfttulnin^  which  some 
mod.  scientific  writers  have  adopted  as  a  basis  for  derivatives, 
using,  e.  g,,  SCUTULATE  instead  of  scutellate.  ] 

1.  Bot.  a.  (See  quots.) 

1760  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  HI,  xxii.  (1765)  227  Scutellum ^  a 
small  Buckler,  which  is  a  concave  orbiculate  Fructification, 
the  Margin  of  which  is  elevated  on  every  Side.  1793  MARTYN 
Lang.  Bot.^Scntellum..  .An  orbicular  concave  fructification 
(in  some  Lichens).  1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

b.  An  anterior  cotyledon  in  certain  grasses. 
1832  LINDI.EY  fntrod.  Bot.  \.  ii.  191  In  wheat  there  is  a 

second  small  cotyledon  on  the  outside  of  the  embryo,  inserted 
a  little  lower  down  than  the  scutelliform  cotyledon.  This 
last  is  called  scutellum  by  Gaertner,  who  considered  it  of  the 
nature  ofvitellus.  1880  BESSEY  Atf.  431  The  first  leaf  of 
the  young  plant  (the  cotyledon  or  scutellum}.  1882  VINFS 
tr.  Sacks  Bot,  620  In  Grasses,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
plumule  projects  from  the  seed,  the  scutellum  only  remaining 
behind  in  it. 

c.  (See  quot.) 

1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Termst  Scntellttm . .  the 
conical  cap  of  the  endosperm  in  Cycadeae. 

2.  Zool.  a.  Ent.  The  third  of  the  four  sclerites 


composing  any  segment  of  the  tergum  of  an  insect  ; 
usually,  the  mesoscutellum. 

1819  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  266  Two  stripes  near 
the  scutellum.  1896  tr.  Boas*  Zool.  259  A  triangular  median 
portion  of  the  mesothorax  (scutellum)  remains  uncovered. 

b.  Ornith.  One  of  the  horny  plates  which  cover 
the  feet  of  certain  birds. 

1840  MACC.ILLIVRAV  Man.  Brit.  Ornith.  I.  64  Toes  short, 
feathered,  all  with  two  scutella  at  the  end.  1884  COUES 
Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  (ed.  2)  249  Mimus.  .  .Tarsal  scutella 
always  distinct. 

Scutibraiicliiate  (skiz^tibrarrjkuV)  ,  a.  and 
sb.  [f.  mod.L.  Scutibranchiata  nent.  pi.,  i.scut-uni 
shield  +  branchi&  gills  :  see  -ATE-.]  a.  adj.  Per- 
taining to  the  Scutibranchiata^  a  group  of  gastero- 
pods  comprising  the  sea-ears  and  limpets,  b.  sb. 
A  member  of  this  group. 

1836  Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  391/1  With  the  exception  of 
the  Scutibranchiate.  .orders,  the  heart  is  single.  1883 
Science  II.  22/1  It  treats  of.  .scutibranchiate  limpets. 

Also,  in  the  same  senses,  Scutibra'iichian  a.  and 
*£.  ;  Scutibranch  (ski/rtibrcenk)  a.  and  sb. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  322/1  The  third  class,  Gastropods, 
are  divided  into  the  following  orders  and  suborders  :  — 
.  .  Scutibranchians. 

t  ScU'tifer.  Obs.  Also  5  skotifer,  skottefer. 
[a.  med.L.  scfitifer,  f.  L.  scutum  shield  +  -fer,ferre 
to  carry.]  A  shield-bearer;  one  who  bears  his 
master's  shield. 

a  1400  Morte  Arth.  2468  Skayres  thaire  skottefers,  and 
theire  .skowtte-waches.  Ibid.  3034  Skotiferis.  ci^oBrnt 
540  Scutifers  of  be  Kynges  house,  f  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat 
691  bcutiferis  and  sqwyeris,  and  bachilleris  blyth. 

ScutiferOUS  (ski«ti'fcr9s),  a.  [f.  med.L.  sciiti- 
fer  (see  prec.)  +  -ous.  Cf.  -FERGUS.] 

1.  'That  bears   a   Buckler   or  Shield'    (Blount 
Glossogr.  1656). 

2.  Zool.  =SCUTIGEROUS  (Cent.  Ditt.  1891). 
Scut  if  Or  m  (skiw'tifjwm),  a.  Chiefly  Anat.  [ad. 

mod.L.  sciitiforwis,  f.  sciit-ttm  shield  +  forma  :  see 
-FORM.]  Shield-shaped. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Scittiforw,  fashioned  like  a 
Scutcheon  or  Shield.  1696  Vmu~u>s(ed.$)Scutiform  Gristle, 
the  first,  the  broadest  and  the  biggest  of  the  two  Gristles  of 
the  Larynx,  resembling  a  Buckler.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP. 
Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  330  A  single  joint  of  the  hand  is  dilated 
into  a  broad  scutiform  plate.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  I.  382  Two  flat  plates,  composing  the  thyroid  or 
scutiform  cartilage.  1882  VINKS  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  447  The  two 
upper  give  rise  to  the  first  leaf  (cotyledon),  which,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  form,  is  known  as  the  'scutiform  leaf. 

So  f  Scu'tifivrmal  a. 

1694  W.  COWPER  Myotomia  Ref.  82  The  Thyroidal  or 
Scutiformal  Cartilage, 

l|Scutiger(ski?7-tid:$3.i).  [LateL.^/?^rshield- 
bearing,  f.  scut-urn  shield  +  -ger^gerere  to  carry; 
in  med.L.  used  subst.  for  'esquire'.] 

1.  jocular  nonce-use.    A  squire. 

1839  SYD.  SMITH  Ballot  Wks.  1859  II.  306/2  All  set  upon 
the  unhappy  scutiger;  and  the  squire,  unused  fo  be  pointed 
at,,  .is  driven  to  the  brink  of  suicide. 

2.  Zool.  A  centiped  of  the  genus  Scittigera  ;  any 
member  of  the  family  Scutigeridas. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci,  etc.,  Stntigers^  Sctitigera,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  unequal-legged  Chilopodous  Myriapods, 
which  frequent  houses,  .in  the  South  of  Europe. 

Scutigeral  (sJritfti'dg&il),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f. 
SCUTIGER  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  a  squire. 

1819  SVD.  SMITH  Game  Laivs  Wks.  1859  I.  259/2  After 
many  years  of  scutigeral  folly—  loaded  prisons—  nightly 
battles  —  poachers  tempted  —  and  families  ruined,  these 
principles  will  finally  prevail. 

Scutigerous  (skiwti'd^eras),  a.  Zool.  [f.  med. 
L.  scntiger  (see  SCUTIGER)  -i-  -ous.]  Provided  with 
a  scute  or  with  scuta  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

Scutiped  (skiz/'tiped).  Ornith.  [f.  'L.scut-um 
shield  +ped-em,pes  foot.]  (See  quot.) 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Scntifiedst  the  name  given  by 
Scopoli  to  one  of  the  divisions  of  his  binary  system  of 
ornithology,  including  those  birds  which  have  the  anterior 
part  of  the  legs  covered  with  segments  of  unequal  horny 
rings  terminating  on  each  side  in  a  groove. 

Scutle,  obs.  form  of  SCUTTLE  s&,1,  sb.l,  and  v± 

Seutshion,  Scutte  :  see  SCUTCHEON,  SCUT. 

8cuttel(l,  obs.  forms  of  SCUTTLE. 

Scutter  (skartai),  sb.  Chiefly  dial.  [f.  SCUT- 
TER z>.2]  An  act  of  (  scuttering  '  ;  a  hasty,  scram- 
bling, noisy  rush. 

1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Amor.  Wks.  1855  I.  238  Ilka  half- 
hour  there  was  a  toutin  o'  horns  lang  tin  anes,  I'm  sure,  frae 
the  scutter  o1  broken-winded  spun.  1847  E.  BRONTE  Wither- 
ing Heights  xiii.  (1850)  127  The  dog's  endeavour  to  avoid 
him  was  unsuccessful  ;  as  I  guessed  by  a  scutter  down 
stairs,  and  a  prolonged  piteous  yelping. 

tScU'tter,  7'.1  Obs.  rare"1.  App.  a  var.  of 
SQUITTER  v.,  intr.  to  have  diarrhoea. 

1565  A".  Daryus  (Brandl)  1140  Nay  then  I  wil  geue  you 
no  bread  and  butter.  Here,  take  some,  it  will  make  thee 
to  scutter. 

Scutter  (sk»-tw),w.a  colloq.m&dial.  [?  Altera- 
tion of  SCUTTLE  v.  with  substitution  of  suffix  -E 


intr.  To  go  hastily  with  much  fuss  and  bustle,  as 
from  excitement  or  timidity. 

1781  in  Mrs,  Delatiy's  Corr.  Ser.  H.  (1862)  III.  44  She 
staid  abl  24  hours,  then  scutter'd  away  'to  Badminton.  1862 
MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallil>,  xxvii,  The  men..scuttered 
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down  the  stairs.  1892  KIPLING  Life's  Handicap  160  A 
whirling  dust-devil  would  scutter  across  the  plain  for  a 
couple  of  miles.  1892  JANE  BASLOW  Irish  Idylls  \\ .  102  She 
scattered  off  towards  her  dwelling. 

Hence  Scirttering  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib.']. 

1848  W.  E.  FORSTER  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  (1888)  I.  232  We 
heard  cannon  firing  and  a  mighty  scattering  among  the 
guards.  1888  FENN  Dick  o*  the  Fens  xxvi.  364  Noises  in 
the  fen.. mingled  with  the  quacking  of  the  ducks  and  the 
scuttering  of  the  drakes.  Ibid.  367  The  scattering  noise 
made  by  a  duck  dabbling  its  bill  in  the  ooze. 

Scuttle  (skzrt'l),y£.l  Forms:  1 ,  4  scutel,  4-5 
acutell,  5  scutelle  (scutylle,  scwtylle,  scotel(l, 
scotill,  -ylle,  scotle,  schewtell,  scuttyl,  skut- 
tel,  skuttyl),  6  skottell,  (scutle)  6-7  seuttell, 
6-9  skuttle,  6- scuttle.  [OE.  scutelva  sense  i, 
prob.  pronounced  with  (sk),  ad.  L.  scutella  dish, 
platter;  the  word  appears  in  other  Tent,  langs.: 
ON.  skutt'll,  MDu.,  Du.  schotel,  MLG.  schotel, 
OHG.  scuftila  (MHG.,  G.  schiisset}. 

The  development  of  sense  2  is  somewhat  strange,  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  word.] 

1 1.  A  dish,  trencher,  platter.   Obs. 

(logo  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-W  dicker  280/22  Catinus,  scut  el. 
14..  Plct.  Voc.  ibid.  770/21  Nomina  pertinencia  coquine... 
Hec  scittella,  a  scotylle.  1701  Cawel's  Interpr.  (ed.  Ken- 
nett),  Scutella., . .  sax.  Scutel,  Scuttle,  any  thing  of  a  flat  and 
broad  shape,  like  a  Shield,  especially  a  Plate  or  Dish,  as  [read 
a]  shallow  wooden  Bowl  or  Platter  is  still  calPd  a  Scuttle. 

2.  a.  A  basket  for  sifting  or  winnowing  corn ; 
hence,  a  large  shovel  to  cast  grain  in  winnowing, 
a  casting-shovel.  Now  only  dial. 

1366-7  in  Finchale  Priory  Charters  (Surtees)  p.  Ixxij,  Et 
in  pane  equorum,  cum  ferrura-.scutelssive  pal', cribris [etc.! 
1411-12  Durh.Acc.  Rolls  (Surtees)  139  In  j  vanga,  j  shouill, 
j  scotill,  j  boll  empt.  ~x.d.  ob.  1427-8  Ibid.  142  In  ij  scotill 
empt.,  6d.  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  726/7  Hoc  -ventila- 
bruin,  a  scotylle.  1573  TLJSSER  Husb.  (1878)  37  A  skuttle  or 
skreine,  to  rid  soile  fro  the  corne.  i68z  WORLIDGE  Diet, 
Rust.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.  Skepe,  A  Sfaft,  or  Scuttle',  a  flat  and 
broad  Basket  made  to  winnow  corn  withal.  1701  Cmuel's 
Interpr.  (ed.  Kennett)  s.v.  Scutella,  In  Kent  the  broader 
Shovel  with  which  they  turn  Malt  or  Corn,  is  calPd  the 
Skuttle.  1819  W.  &  H.  RAJNBIRD  Agric. Suffolk  (1849)299 
(E.D.D.)  Scuttle,  the  large  casting  shovel  used  in  barns  for 
moving  threshed  corn,.. and  especially  for  casting  it  from 
side  to  side  of  a  barn  the  whole  length  of  a  dressing  place 
that  the  light  grains  may  fall  short. 

b.  A  large  open  basket  wide  at  the  mouth  and 
narrow  at  the  bottom,  usually  of  wickerwork,  used 
for  carrying  corn,  earth,  vegetables,  etc. 

1404  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  398  Item  in  orreo..i 
berlepe  novum,  2  scotlys,  4  wedhokys.  1415-16  Ibid.  225 
Pro  2  scoteles  virgeis  pro  cova.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales 
184  And  he.  .garte  bairn .  .make  skuttels  &  lepis  of  wandis 
evyn  vnto  evyn.  1541  In  J.  H.  Glover  Kingsthorpiana 
(1883)  81  Ther  be  bones  of  dede  persones  dygged  up  wt 
conyes  whiche  would  fylle  a  scutle.  1560  Nottingham  Rec. 
(1889)  IV.  124  For  a  skottell  to  serue  ye  tyllar,  lij  d.  1570 
Wills  $  In-j.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  318  In  the  Larder  Howse, 
buttertubbes  scuttles  and  other  stuff.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
xxxin.  iv.  II.  467  The  earth  and  stones.. they  are  faine  to 
carie  from  under  their  feet  in  scuttles  and  baskets,  upon 
their  shoulders.  1635  QUARLES  EmbL  in.  viii.  158  Alas  ! 
and  what's  a  man?  A  scuttle  full  of  dust,  1655  TERRY  Voy, 
E.  India  ix.  203,  I  have  observed  them  to  lay  down  scuttles 
or  broad  open  wicker  Basketts  upon  the  ground.  1759  Phil. 
Trans.  LI.  283,  I  had  the  mortification,  .to  see  all  the  tiles 
and  a  chimney  shoot  off  from  the  house,  as  if  shot  out  of  a 
skuttle.  1814  T.  HAYNES  Treat,  Strawberry,  etc.  (ed.  2) 
40  After  which,  afford  a  good  dressing  with.. manure.. ; 
which  will  most  easily  be  performed  by  taking  it  out  of 
scuttles  or  wheelbarrows  on  each  side  the  bed. 

c.  =  COAL-SCUTTLE  r. 

1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Leg.  vii.  46  Fourteen  skuttles 
of  coals.  1909  Black-M.  Mag.  Dec.  774/1  A  brass  scuttle 
stood  by  the  fireplace. 

d.  Comb.t  as  scitttle-carriert  -maker  \   scuttle- 
mouth  (see  quot.). 

1611  COTGR.,  Hotteur,  a  Basket-carrier,  or  *Scuttle-carrier. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  327/1  A  *ScutelIe  (Scutylle  A.)  maker, 
scutellarius.  1610-11  in  N,  Riding  Rec.  Soc.  (1884)  I.  208 
(They]  present.  .JohnWelbanck..,  brewer, and  Geo.  Murrey 
..,  scuttle  maker.. as  vagrants  and  sturdy  rogues.  1851 
MAYHEWZ,O«</.  Labour  1.75/1  The  very  large  shelly  oysters . . 
were  introduced  from  the  Sussex  coast. .  .The  costermongers 
distinguished  them  by  the  name  of '  *scuttle-mouths  '. 

Scuttle  (skzrt'l),  J&2  Forms  :  5  skottelle,  7 
scottel,  scutle,  7-8  skuttle,  6-  scuttle.  [Of 
obscure  origin ;  identical  with  F.  ttontille  hatch- 
way, in  1 6th  c.  e scoutille^  =  Sp.  escotilla,  Pg.  esco- 
tilha ;  the  sense  *  scuttle '  is  expressed  by  the  de- 
rivatives F.  faotttillon,  Sp.  escotilloii)  Pg.  escotilhao. 

The  Eng.  word  is  commonly  believed  to  be  adopted  from 
the  Fr.,  and  this  from  the  Sp. ;  but  the  relation  between  the 
three,  and  the  ultimate  etymology,  remain  uncertain.  Ac- 
cording to  a  quotation  given  by  Jal,  the  Fr.  word  formerly 
meant  the  hatch  or  trap-door  covering  the  hatchway ;  if 
this  was  the  original  sense,  the  word  might  be  a  derivative 
ofDu.or  LG.  schuttenlQ  shut ;  cf.  Eng.  shuttle  (of  a  dam1.] 

1.  Nattt.  A  square  or  rectangular  hole  or  opening 
in  a  ship's  deck  smaller  than  a  hatchway,  furnished 
with  a  movable  cover  or  lid,  used  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  deck  and  deck ;  also  a 
similar  hole  in  the  deck  or  side  of  a  ship  for  pur- 
poses of  lighting,  ventilation,  etc. 

1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)333  A  chayne  of  yron  for 
the  skottelles  of  the  baches,  c  1595  CAPT.  WYATT  A'.  Dud- 
ley's Voy,  W.  Ind.  (Hakluyt)  20  Wee  have  had  in  a  watch 
in  the  night  a  fish  flic  into  a  little  scuttle  of  a  cabbin,  noe 
bigger  then  the  hande  of  a  man.  i6aa  Recov,  of  the  '  Ex- 


change'fr.  Pirates  D  3,  He  had  ropes,  and  iron  hookes  to 
make  fast  the  scottels,  gratings,  and  cabbines.  1644  MAN- 
\v  AYR  ING  Sea-man*  s  Diet.,  A  Scuttle  is  a  square  hole.,  cut 
through  any  Hatch  or  any  part  of  the  Deck  to  goe  downe 
by. . :  also  for  vent  for  the  Ordnance,  there  are  small  scuttles 
with  grateings..:  Also  all  the  little  windowes  and  holes 
which  are  cut-out  aloft  in  the  Captaines,  or  Masters  cabbins, 
are  called  Scuttles.  1673  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  754/1  Some  hurt 
in  his  face,  received  when  he  was  making  a  Sally  out  of  the 
Scuttle,  to  drive  the  Dutch  from  the  Deck.  1726  SHKL- 
VOCKE  V0y.  round  IVorld  51  Two  small  skuttles  to  give 
light  into  the  great  cabbin.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xv. 
(1842)  355  A  room,  .lighted  by  a  long  scuttle,  or  skylight,  in 
the  deck  above.  1874  THEARLE  Naval  ArcJtit.  223  Scuttles. . 
are  openings  by  which  to  obtain  access  to  certain  compart- 
ments when  necessary, ..scuttles  in  some  cases  are  covered 
with  cap  and  in  others  \\i\\\JIicsli  covers.  In  the  former 
they.. are  termed  cap  scuttles,  and  in  the  latter.  .Jlush 
scuttles.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  Log  Sea-ivaif  i&b  The  second 
mate.. was  hanging  over  the  open  scuttle,  absorbed  in 
watching  the  game. 

b.  A  hole  cut  or  bored  through  any  part  of  a 
ship,  esp.  for  salving  the  cargo.   Cf.  SCUTTLE  7;.-  2. 

1780  Phil.  Trans.  LXX.  102  Several  scuttles  or  holes  in 
the  ship's  side  were  made. .to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the 
. .  cargo. 

c.  The  lid  of  a  scuttle-hole  or  hatchway. 

1688  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  784  We  hoised  out 

a  Boat,  and  took  one  of  the  Scuttles  that  cover'd  one  of  the 

Hatches  of  the  Ship.     1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  I.  474  We.  .took 

up.. a  small  Hatch,  or  Scuttle  rather,  belonging  to  some 

Bark.     1769-80  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  it,  Kcoutille  qui 

s'emboite,  a  hatchway  with  a  scuttle  which  covers  its  border. 

!    1908  PA  ASCII  Front  Keel  to  Truck  nS  Scuttle, ..the  term 

I    is  also  given  to  the  framing  and  the  thick  piece  of  glass 

i    (Bull's-eye)  by  which  the  aperture  is  closed. 

2.  An  opening  in  the  roof,  floor,  wall,  etc.  of  a 

|    building  closed  with  a  shutter  or  lid  ;  a  trap-door; 

also  the  shutter  of  such  an  opening.  Now  only  U.S. 

1707  MORTIMER  ffusb.  (1721)  I.  148  For  the  Hole  in  the 
Door,  have  a  small  Scuttle  to  shut  down  when  you  go  in. 
1737  [implied  in  scuttle  hinge,  see  4  below].  1828-32  WI--.B- 
STER,  Scuttle,  a  square  hole  in  the  roof  of  a  house,  with  a 
lid.  1877  WHITTIER  Witch  of  Wenham  it.  xvi,  She  forced 
the  oaken  scuttle  back;  A  whisper  reached  her  ear  :  'Slide 
down  the  roof  to  me  '  it  said.  1902  R.  STURGIS  Diet.  A  rchit. 
111.524  Occasionally  smaller  skylights  are  in  the  form  of 
glazed  scuttles  arranged  to  be  opened  for  access  to  the  roof. 

f3.  (See  quot.)     Cf.  SHUTTLE. 

1705  Act  4  <$•  5  Anne  c.  8(21],  Owners,  .of.  .Mills,  upon 
any.  .rivers,  .shall  constantly  keep  open  One  Scuttle  or 
small  Hatch  of  a  Foot  Square  in  the  Waste  Hatch  or  Water 
course. .for  the  Salmon  to  pass  and  repass  freely. 

4.  Comb.  :  scuttle-butt,  cask  =  scuttlcd-butt, 
cask  (see  SCUTTLED  ppl.  a.} ;  scuttle-hatch,  a  lid 
or  covering  of  a  scuttle;  scuttle  hinge,  a  hinge 
for  a  scuttle  or  trap-door  ;  scuttle-hole  =  sense  i. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxxii.  123  Going  to  the 
*scuttle-butt  for  a  drink  of  water.  1803  Naval  C/troti.  X. 
183  Water  from  the  *scuttle-cask  on  the  quarter-deck.  1627 
CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  7  A  *.scuttle-hatch  is  a 
little  hatch  doth  couer  a  little  square  hole  we  call  the 
Scuttle.  1737  HOPPUS  Salmons  Country  Build.  Estitn. 
(ed.  2)  107  'Scuttle  Hinges.. are  sold  by  the  Dozen.  1684 
I.  MATHER  Rent.  Prov.  5  The  *scuttle-hole  of  the  quarter- 
deck. 1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales_  (ed.  3)  II.  212 
Scuttle-holes,  to  open  and  shut  for  the  admission  of  air,  are 
cut  along  the  ship's  sides. 

tScu-ttle,^.3  Naut.  Obs.  Also6skutele.  [Of 
obscure  origin ;  not  easily  to  be  connected  with 
either  of  the  preceding  sbs.]  A  platform  at  the 
head  of  a  lower  mast ;  a  *  top  *. 

1597  BEAKD  Theatre  Gods  Judgem.  I.  ii.  (1631)  4  Their 
carefull  watchful  nesse.  .ought  to  serue  them  for  sails,  cables, 
ankrs,  masts,  and  skuttles,  whereby  to  gouerne  and  direct 
the  Vessel.  1611  COTGK.,  Hune,  the  scuttle  of  the  mast  of 
a  ship.  1653  UKQUHART  Rabelais  11.  xxviii.  181  Let  down 
this  white  wine  of  Anjou,  from  the  scuttle  [orig.  la  Hune] 
of  the  mast  of  the  ship.  1671  H.  M.  Erasm.  Colloq.  172  On 
the  top  of  the  main  mast  stood  one  of  the  Marriners,  in  the 
skuttle  [orig.  in.  galea\.  .looking  about  him,  if  he  could  see 
any  land.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  592  This  mast.. has  at  its 
extremity  a  scuttle  like  that  of  the  masts  of  a  ship. 

Scuttle  (skzrt'l), sb*  Forms :  6  scottell,  scut- 
tel(l,  8  scutle,  skuttle,  7-  scuttle.  [Altered 
form  of  CUTTLE  sb±]  Also  scuttle  fish. 

1530  PALSGR.  268  Scottell  a  fysshe,  seiche. . .  Seuttell  fysshe, 
saichc.  1644  DiGBYj:Va/.  Bodies  xxxvi.  §  n.  315  The  scuttle 
fish,  when  he  is  in  straights  of  being  taken.. casteth  out  a 
blackenesse  that  is  within  him.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No. 
476  P  4  Our  Disputants  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Skuttle  Fish, 
that  when  he  is  unable  to  extricate  himself,  blackens  all  the 
Water  about  him,  till  he  becomes  invisible.  1876  GOODE 
Fish.  Bermudas  10  The  '  Scuttle  ',  a  large  Octopus. 

b.  attrib.  Scuttle-bone,  shell  =  CUTTLE-BONE. 

1530  PALSGR.  268  Scottell  bone,.. Seuttell  bone,  os  de 
saiche.  1703  DAMPIER  Voy,  III.  i.  1:4  We  began  to  see 
some  Scutle-bones  floating  on  the  Water.  Ibid.  130  We 
saw  ..abundance  of  Scuttle-shells  swimming  on  the  Sea, 

Scuttle  (skzrt'l),  sb£  Also  8  skuttle.  [f. 
SCUTTLE  v.1]  The  action  or  an  act  of  scuttling, 

1.  A  short  hurried  run. 

i6»3  WEBSTER  D'chcss  M^alfi  in.  H,  Pluto  the  god  of 
riches,  When  he's  sent  (hy  Iupiter)..goes  limping,,  .but 
when  he's  sent  One  the  diuells  arrand,  he  rides  poast,  and 
comes  in  by  scuttles.  171*  ADDISON  Sfect,  No.  323  P  7  From 
Twelve  to  One.  Shut  my  self  up  in  my  Chamber,  practised 
Lady  Betty  Modely's  Skuttle.  1755  JOHNSON,  Scuttle... 3. 
(From  MUM)  A  quick^ace  ;  a  short  run  ;  a  pace  of  affected 
precipitation. 

b.  Political  slang.    (See  SCUTTLE  v^  2.) 

1884  Pall  MallGaz.  30  Dec.  5/1  In  other  words,  scuttle,  if 
adopted  as  a  ministerial  policy,  may  lead  to  the  evacuation 
of  Downing-street,  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  is  quite  im- 


possible for  at  least  a  year  yet.  1892  C.  RHODES  in  Daily 
Tel.  (1901)  12  Oct.  a/;,  I  was  horrified.  .to  read  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  evidently  foreshadowing  a  scuttle  if  he 
came  in. 

2.  In  Manchester  :  A  street  faction-fight  between 
bands  of  young  people. 

1864  in  G.  Milner  Odds  fy  Ends  (1875)  I.  43  When  the 
boys  of  one  street  take  offence  at  boys  of  another  street,  they 
often  fall  to  fighting  in  a  body.  This  is  called  a  '  scuttle  \ 

Scuttle  (skzrt'l),  ^.1  Also  (V  5  scottle),  7 
scutle,  S  skuttle.  [?  Altered  form  of  SCUDDLE?'.- 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  isth  c.  scottle  belongs  to  thb 
word,  the  sense  being  somewhat  obscure.] 

1.  intr.  To  run  with  quick,  hurried  steps.    Chiefly 
with  away,  off. 

•11450  [implied  in  SCUTTLING  I'll.  s/>.]].  1657  THORNLKY 
Daphnis  <y  Chloc(i%q-$)  21  Then  she  told  him  all  that  had 
happened;  how  she  scutled  up  to  Dorco;  how  [etc.].  1681 
OTWAY  Soldier  s  Fortune  i.  (1683)  4  So  away  he  scuttled 
with  as  great  joy  as  if  he  had  found  the  Philosophers  stone. 
1739  H.  W  A  I.POLE  Let.  to  R.  litest  20  July,  We  scuttle  up- 
stairs in  great  confusion.  X78sGROSE/?/V/.  /  'ulgar  T..  Scuttle 
off,  to  run  away.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  l\v,  With  the  fii^t 
dawn  of  day,  old  Janet  was  scuttling  about  the  house  to 
wake  the  Baron.  1858  R.  S.  SURTKES  Ask  M^anuna  xxi. 
74  Causing  the  conceited  hares  to  scuttle  away  for  the.. 
hills.  1871  J.  R.  GKEKM  Lett.  in.  (1901)  278  The  bit  of 
ground,  .which  everybody  scuttles  over  by  train.  i88z  RK- 
SANT  Rti'olt  of  Man  xiv,  In  a  moment  the  house  was  empty. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Duchess  scuttled. 

t>.  transf.  in  Political  slang.  To  withdraw  in  a 
precipitate  and  undignified  manner  from  the  occu- 
pation or  control  of  a  country.  Cf.  SCUTTLK  st>.~>  i  b. 

App.  first  used  in  1883  with  reference  to  the  suggested 
abandonment  by  England  of  its  control  in  Egypt.  Still  not 
uncommon  in  journalistic  use. 

1883  LL>.  R.  CHURCHILL  A/.  18  Dec.  (1889)  I.  79  Now—  so 
says  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  Guildhall—  we,  the  Liberal  Go- 
vernment, .are  going  to  scuttle  out  of  this  pandemonium  as 
soon  as  we  can.  1884  /'«//  MallGaz.  4  July  1/2  Even  If 
we  were  going  to  scuttle  next  year  from  Egypt. 

2.  In  Manchester  :  To  take  part  in  a  *  scuttle  '  or 
street-fight.     See  SCTTTLE  sb.*>  2. 

1890  Daily  News  14  Aug.  5/1  Five  men,  or  rather  lads, 
were  in  the  dock  [at  the  Manchester  City  Sessions]  charged 
with  'scuttling  '..  .The  prisoners,  arming  themselves  with 
belts  and  clasp  knives,  made  their  way  through  the  Man- 
chester streets  stunning  or  stabbing,  without  provocation, 
every  one  who  came  in  their  way. 

Scuttle  (skzrt'l),  v?     [f.  SCUTTLK  sb:^\ 

1.  trans.  To  cut  or  bore  a  hole  or  holes  in  the 
sides  or  bottom  of  (a  vessel,  boat,  etc.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sinking  her). 

1642  in  R.  H.  Hore  Hist.  U'cxford  (1900)  I.  300  He  went 
..on  board  and  scuttled  and  set  fire  to  the  ships.  1790 
BEATSON  Nav.  <V  Mil.  Mem.  I.  91  Orders  had  been  given  to 
scuttle  each  ship  for  sinking,,  .and  they  had  all  a  large 
square  plug  ready  to  pull  out  when  the  signal..  was  given. 
1821  BYRON  Juan  in.  xli,  He  was  the  mildest  manner'd  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat.  1877  FKOUDE^/;^ 
Stud.  Ser.  iv.  106  The  vessel,  .had  been  scuttled. 

fig,  1888  Ch.  Times  3  Feb.  89  A  few  of  them  once  had  a 
fine  Protestant  appearance,  but  they  have  been  scuttled  by 
three  recent  discoveries. 

2.  To  cut  a  hole  in  (the  deck  of  a  vessel),  esp.  for 
the  purpose  of  salving  the  cargo  (see  quot.  1867). 

1789  A.  DUNCAN  Mariner's  Chron.  (1805)  IV.  37  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  scuttle  the  deck  close  aft,  which.. 
would  enable  them  to  get  up  and  throw  overboard  .some  of 
the  provisions  and  stores.  1816  '  Quiz  '  Grand  Master  i. 
21  The  decks  are  scuttl'tl,  and  we  lay  Far  in  the  hollow  of 
the  sea.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  To  scuttle,  to  cut 
or  bore  holes  through  part  of  a  ship  when  she  is  stranded  or 
overset,.,  in  order  to  save  any  part  of  her  contents. 
b.  transf. 

a  1797  C.  MACKLIN  in  Eurofi.  Mag.  (1801)  XL.  16/1  Sir, 
I  remember  the  time  when  the  price  of  admission  here  [at 
Sadler's  Wells]  was  but  threepence,  except  a  few  places 
scuttled  off  at  the  sides  of  the  stage  at  sixpence. 

3.  Pugilistic  slang.    To  scuttle  ^a  person's)  nob  : 
to  break  (his)  head. 

1834  F.  S.  MAHONV  Reliques  F.  Prout  in  Frascrs  Mag. 
Dec.  671/1  I'll,  .scuttle  your  nob  with  my  fist.  1842  BAK- 
HAM  Ingol.  Leg.)  Dead  Drummer,  What  !  .  .  desart  .  .  and  then 
rob  !  And  go  scuttling  a  poor  little  Drummer-boy's  nob. 

Scuttled  (skzrt'ld),///.  a.  Naut.  [f.  SCUTTLE 
W.-  +  -ED!.]  Having  a  hole  cut  in  it.  Scuttled 
butt  (see  quot.  1846);  so  scuttled  cask,  puncheon. 

1743  BUI.KELKY  £  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  160  We  sent 
ashore  in  a  scuttled  Puncheon  some  wearing  apparel  [etc.]. 
1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy.  round  IVorld  I.  86  A  centry  was 
placed  at  the  scuttled-cask,and  a  regular  allowance  of  water 
was  daily  served  out.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  iii,  Fill- 
ing the  'scuttled  butt  'with  freshwater.  1846  YOUNG  Naut. 
Did.,  Scuttled-butt  or  (as  it  is  generally  abbreviated) 
Scuttle-butt^  a  cask  with  a  square  hole  cut  in  its  bilge,  kept 
on  deck  to  hold  water  for  ready  use. 

Scuttleful  (sko-t'lful).  [f.  SCUTTLE  sl\l  + 
-FUL.]  As  much  as  will  fill  a  scuttle. 

c  \WQ  Alphabet  of  Tales  \<y$  He  tuke  a  skuttylfull  of  corn. 
1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  n.  xli.  253  You  must  first  put 
horse  dung,  .a  scuttle  full  to  euerie  border.  1897  WATTS- 
DuNTON^X7t'"*v-'i  I  thought  the  gift  as  entirely  gratuitous, 
man  cher,  as  giving  a  scuttle-ful  of  coals  to  Newcastle, 


Scuttler  '  (skirtlai).     [f.  SCUTTLE  v\  +  -EH*.] 
1.  a.  Political  slang.  One  who  advocates  a  policy 

of  '  scuttle  '  (see  SCUTTLE  s6.&  i  b\ 
1884  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Dec.,  Thus  the  scuttlers.  .will  be  re- 

strained from  saying  a  word  about  scuttling. 

b.  U.  S.  A  local  name  for  the  lizard  Cncmido- 

phorus  sexlimatus  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 


SCUTTLER. 
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SOX  TALE. 


1886  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Assoc.  XVII.  46  Scuttler  or 
streakfield  (striped  lizard). 

2.  In  Manchester :  One  who  takes  part  in  a 
'scuttle'  or  street-fight.  See  SCUTTLE  sb.$  3. 

In  the  first  quot.  app.  used  for  :  A  street  urchin, '  gamin  '. 
If  the  word  is  identical  with  that  current  in  Manchester, 
the  writer  seems  to  have  misapprehended  its  meaning. 

1867  C.  G.  GORDON  Let.  (Manchester)  21  Sept.  in  Lett,  to 
.Sister  (1888)  23  The  poor  scuttlers  here,  male  and  female, 
fill  me  with  sorrow.  They  wear  wooden  clogs, ..and  make 
such  a  noise.  [Also  in  later  letters  dated  from  other  places, 
1882-3,  iKd.  pp.  253,  271,  300,  302;  sometimes  glossed  '  boy  ' 
by  the  editor.]  1887  Daily  News  7  Feb.  6/2  A  gang  of 
'scuttlers'.who  parade  the  streets  [of  Manchester]  at  night 
and  assault  passengers  with  belts  and  frequently  with  knives. 

Scuttler  -  (sk»-t'bj).  [f.  SCUTTLE  z>.2  +  -KB  !.] 
One  who  scuttles  a  ship ;  esp.  with  the  design  of 
'  losing  '  her  and  claiming  the  insurance-money. 

rB6g  Daily  News  n  Dec.,  The  over-insured,  .as  well  as 
the  scuttler,  should  be.. punished  severely.  1884  Manclt. 
Exam.q\ug.  5/1  Supposing  thescuttlers..had  not  bungled 
in  the  business,  the  ship  would  have  been  among  the  missing. 

Scuttling  (skwt'lin),  vbl.  si.1  [f.  SCUTTLE 
D.I  +  -ING  i.]  The  action  of  SCUTTLE  v.1 

a  1450  Mankind  in  Macro  Plays  4  Nought.  5>'S,  Mary, 
I  prey  yow,  for  I  loue  not  bis  rewelynge  [sc.  of  dancing]. 
.  -Go  to  !  for  I  haue  hade  a  praty  scottlynge.  Mercy.  Nay, 
brother,  I  wyll  not  daunce.  1873  '  CUTHUEHT  KEDE'  Little 
Mr.  Bouncer  147  The  scuttling  of  rabbits  in  and  out  of  their 
holes.  1884  [see  SCUTTLER  1  i  a].  1890  [see  SCUTTLE  v.1  2]. 
1894  HALLCAiNE^/<r«.r;//rt«  iv.  xiv.  256  It  was  the  scuttling 
of  the  feet  of  the  towns-people  as  they  ran  to  meet  the  pro- 
cession. 

Scuttling  (sk»-t'lirj),  vbl.  si.2  [f.  SCUTTLE  v.2 
+  -ING  i.]  The  action  of  SCUTTLE  z>.2 

1622  SIK  R.  HAWKINS  l^oj'.  S.  Se<i  xvii.  40  Great  care  is  to 
be  had  also,  .in  Hooping  or  Sculling  of  Caske.  1748  An- 
son's  I'oy.  n.  xiii.  269  The  other  ships.. were  prepared  for 
scuttling.  1877  GLADSTONE  Glean.  IV.  xx.  350  It  does  not 
at  once  appear  how  the  Canal  could  be  secured  against  the 
furtive  scuttling  of  ships. 

Scuttling  (sl;»-t'lirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCUTTLE  w.l  + 
-ING  -.]  That  scuttles  ;  characterized  by  scuttling. 

1895  C.  R.  H.  BARRETT  Surrey  vii.  171  A  stray  water-hen 
made  a  flapping,  scuttling  progress  across  the  pool.  1900 
Lougm.  Mag.  Apr.  541  A  couple  of  skulking  scuttling  spies. 
1904  Ibid.  Dec.  122  The  patter  of  scuttling  sheep  could  be 
heard  on  the  soft  turf. 

Scuttqck  (skzrtak).  local.  [Perh.  a  dim.  of 
SCOUT  sbJ> :  see  -OCK.]  The  common  guillemot. 

1813  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.  Suppl.,  Guillemot,  Foolish, 
Una  Troile.  ..Provincial..  .Skuttock  [1831,  545  ScuttockJ. 

Scutty  (sko-ti).  [?  f.  SCUT  rf.1  +  -v.]  A  name 
applied  locally  to  the  wren  (see  qtiots.). 

1885  SWAINSON  Frov.  Names  Kirds  35  Wren  (Troglodytes 
part'iilus). . .  From  its  short  bob-tail  it  has  the  name  of. . 
Scutty  (Sussex).  1899  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Nov.  355  The  wren 
.  .is  commonly  known  [in  Ireland]  by  the  name  of  '  Scutty  ' 
..on  account  of  its  short,  upright  tail. 

Seuttyl,  obs.  form  of  SCUTTLE  sb)- 

Scutulate  (ski«'ti/71<?t),  a.  Also  erron.  souti- 
late.  [ad.  mod.L.  sfntulat-us,  f.  L.  scutulum  dim.  of 
scutum  shield.]  =SCUTELLATE.  AlsoScu'titlateda. 

1827  R.  JAMKSON  tr.  Cunier's  Theory  of  Earth  (ed.  5)  310 
Two-thirds  of  the  leg,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  toes,  are 
scutulate.  1848  HEHBURN  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II. 
276  Tarsus  short, .  .scutilate  in  front.  1885  C.  F.  HOLDER 
Marv.  Animal  Life  127  [Other  species]  are  the.  .spotted, 
scutulated,  confluent,  and  the  black-tail  rattlesnakes. 

Scutule  (ski»'ti»?l).  [ad.  L.  scfituhtiii  (in  sense 
i  through  It.),  f.  scutum  shield.] 

1 1.  ?  An  escutcheon-shaped  marking,  rare"1. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypncrotomachia  48  Because  the  circunlduct 
and  compassing  coulers,  meeting  together  in  the  selfe  same 
smoothe  and  cleane  stones,  did  yeeld  a  reflection,  no  part 
being  faultie,  eyther  of  the  square  checkers  or  scutuls  and 
Trigons  [orig.  scutuli,  trigoni,  guadrati\. 

2.  Zool.  A  small  scute  or  dermal  plate. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  469/2  Rhinoceros. ..  One-horned  J 
. .  scutules  of  the  skin  angled  at  the  margin. 

II  Scutulum (skiK-ti«I0m).  Path.  PI.  SCUtula 
[mod.L.  use  of  i,.  scutulum,  dim.  of  scutum  shield.] 
A  shield-shaped  crust  or  disc  developed  in  the  skin- 
disease  favus. 

1888  J.  N.  HVDE  Dis.  Skin  (ed.  2)  598  The  inferior  surface 
of  this  disk  or  scutulum  rests  upon  the  scalp.  1899  A  Mutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  862  The  characteristic  lesion  [of  favus]  is 
a  small  yellow-coloured  disc  or  scutulum.  Ibid.  863  In  old 
scabs  the  scutula  are  lost. 

b.  Zool.  A  SCUtellum.       iya\n  Webster* sSuf pi. 

II  Scutum  (skiw'tym).  PI.  SOUta  (ski«'ta). 
[mod.L.  jise  of  L.  scutum  shield,  f.  Indogermanic 
root  *skn-  (:  *skeu-)  to  cover,  whence  SKY  sb, 

The  L.  scutum  denoted  specifically  the  large  oblong  shield, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  clipeus  or  buckler. 

In  mod.  anatomical  Latin  the  word  was  formerly  used  as 
a  name  for  the  knee-cap  and  for  the  thyroid  cartilage.] 

1.  But.  '  The  broad  dilated  stigma  in  some  ascle- 
piads'  (Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

1832  I.INOLEY  Introd.  Bot.  i.  ii.  122  The  circular  space  in 
the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  orbiculus  is  the  scutum. 

2.  Ent.  The  second  segment  of  each  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  lergum  in  insects. 

The  scuta  respectively  of  the  pronotum,  mesonotum,  and 
metanotum  are  called  proscutum,  mesoscutum,  and  meta- 
scutum.  The  term  scutum  alone  sometimes  —  tnesoscutuin. 

1830  MACL.EAY  in  Zool.  Jrnl.  V.  169  The  scutum,  whether    \ 
the  collar  be  apparent  or  not,  is  therefore  the  second  piece 
of  the  mesothorax.     1833  F.  WALKER  in  Entoiuol.  Mag.  I. 
26  A  yellow  line  extends  along  the  suture  (of  Decatoma 


biguttata},  between  the  scutum  and  the  parapsides  of  the 
mesothorax. 

3.  Zool.  A  shield-like  dermal  plate;  a  scute. 

1771  [see  SCUTF.LLA].  1870  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool. 
Ixiv.  (1875)  482  [The  true  Lizards  and  the  Monitors]  are 
chiefly  separated  by  the.  .fact  that  the  abdomen  and  head 
are  covered  with  ordinary  scales,  and  not  with  large  'scuta  '. 
Ibid.  Gloss.,  Scuta,  applied  to  any  shield-like  plates;  espe- 
cially to  those  which  are  developed  in  the  integument  of 
many  reptiles. 

Scutylle,  obs.  form  of  SCUTTLE  sb.1 

Scuwe,  scwe  :  see  SKEW. 

Scwle,  scwylle,  rare  obs.  ff.  SCHOOL  sb.1 

Sewtylle,  Scwyer,  obs.  ff.  SCUTTLE,  SQUIRE. 

t  Scybal.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  squibaL  [a.  F. 
scybale,  ad.  med.L.  scybalum.~\  = SCYBALUM. 

c  1425  tr.  A  rderne's  Su>g.  76  Water  alon  &  salt  boiled  to- 
gidre  and  5ette  in  by  a  clistrye  bi  inge)?  out  squiballez.  Ibid. 
78  pis  [clistery]  bryngep  out  hard  squiballez  of  what  euery 
cause  bai  be  wilhholden.  1694  MOTTEI'X  Rabelais  iv.  Ixvii, 
Sir-reverence,  Ordure,.  .Scybal  or  Syparathe. 

ScybaloUS  (si-balas),  a.  Path.  [f.  med.L. 
scybal-nm  -t-  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  scybala. 

1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  349  These  stools,  small  in  quantity, 
having  a  scybalous  appearance,  and  constantly  mixed  with 
blood.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  filed.  III.  735  Scybalous  masses 
may  frequently  give  rise  to  diarrhoea. 

II  Scybalum  (si'balwm).  Path.  Usually  pi. 
aoybala.  [med.L.  scybahim,  a.  Gr.  aitvpa\ov.'] 
One  of  a  collection  of  round  masses  of  constipated 
faces  formed  in  the  bowels  in  certain  diseases. 

1684  tr.  BlancartVs  Phys.  Diet.,  Scybala,  are  Sheeps,  or 
Goats,  &c.  Liuttons,  or  Excrement.  1808  filed.  Jrnl.  XIX. 
308  One  scanty  stool  without  scybala.  1889  MATTHEWS 
Dis.  Women  xiv.  (ed.  4)  98  A  Scybalum  is  a  rounded  or  oval 
mass  of  fseces. 

Scye  (sai).  Tailors'  term.  [A  use  of  a  Sc.  and 
Ulster  dialect  word  (written  also  sty,  sci,  si,  sie,  sy 
in  glossaries)  meaning  '  the  opening  of  a  gown, 
etc.,  into  which  the  sleeve  is  inserted;  the  part  of 
the  dress  between  the  armpit  and  the  chest' 
(E.D.D.)  ;  of  obscure  etymology.]  The  opening 
in  a  coat  into  which  a  sleeve  is  inserted. 

[1825  JAMIKSONO'K///.  s.v.Sey,  The  sey  of  a  gown  or  shift 
is  the  opening  through  which  the  arm  passes.]  1830  DAVEY 
Syst.  Cutting  7  Measure  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
back  to  the  bottom  of  the  back  scye.  1899  WHITEING  No.  5 
y^hn-St.  xviii,  What's  wrong  with  the  Scye?  1909  Daily 
News  22  Oct.  1 2/1  There  is.. a  very  clean  fit  about  the  scye, 
and  an  excellent  shoulder. 

Scyelite  (sai'eUit).  Min.  [f.  the  name  of  Loch 
Scye  in  Caithness  + -LITE.]  A  combination  of 
mica  with  hornblende-picrite. 

1885  JUDD  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  XLI.  401  The  Scyelite 
(altered  Mica-Hornblende-Picrite)  of  Caithness. 

Scyle,  Scylful,  obs.  ff.  SKILL,  SKILFUL. 

Scylence,  -ens,  obs.  forms  of  SILENCE. 

Scylla  (si-la).  [L. ;  a.  Gr.  2*uAAa.]  A  rock 
upon  the  Italian  side  of  the  Straits  of  Messina 
facing  CHAHYBDIS  (q.  v.  for  the  proverbial  use) ; 
also  personified  as  a  dangerous  sea-monster. 

c  1520  ANDREW  NobU  Lyfe  in.  Ixxii,  Scilla  is  a  monster  in 
the  see  betwene  Italye  &  Sicill,  it  is  great  ennemye  vnto 
man.  ?rtx$47  ? SURREY  in  TottcFs  filisc.  (Arb.)  241  Seas.. 
Which  we  [read  me]  haue  tossed  sore  :  From  Sicilla  [read 
Scilla]  to  Caribdis  cliues.  c  1580  W.  SPELMAN  Dialoge  (1896) 
3,  1  ffell  from  Silla  into  Caribdes,  from  euyll  towoors.  1596 
SHAKS.  filerch.  V.  ill.  v.  10.  £1620  T.  ROUINSON  Mnry 
Magd.  607  Or  as  y°  iawes  of  Scyllas  barkinge  hounds,  That 
aye  for  greedinesse  of  booties  raue.  1651  Reg.  Comnt.  Gen. 
Assembly  (1909)  244^  Our  former  Warnings,  .hes  stiered  a 
steadie  course  betwixt  the  Shylla  of  Malignants  and  Cha- 
ribdis  of  Sectaries.  1703  KELSEY  Serin.  290  The  Scylla's 
and  Charibdis's  which  have  swallowed  up  many  Mortals. 
1863  H.  KINGSLEY  Hillyars  fy  Burtons  iii,  Alas,  the  poor 
father  in  avoiding  Charybdis  had  run  against  Scylla. 

Scylling,  Scyment,  obs.  ff.  SHILLING,  CEMENT. 

Scymetar,  -er,  scymitar,  -er :  see  SCIMITAR. 

Scymme,  obs.  form  of  SKIM. 

Scymmer :  see  SCUMMEB  sb.,  SKIMMEB  si. 

Scyn,  Scyne,  obs.  ff.  SKIN  sb.,  SHINE  v. 

Scyon,  Scyoure  :  see  SCION,  SEWER. 
Scypha  (soi-fa).  Bot.     [mod.L.  scyfha,  a.  Gr. 
vfyri,  var.  of  r/xii^-os  drinking  cup.]   -  SCITHUS. 

1831  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  I.  iii.  205  Scypha,  is  a  cup-like 
dilatation  of  the  Podetium,  bearing  shields  on  its  margin. 
1856  HENSLOW  Diet.  Bot.  Terms,  Scypha,  Scyphus.  1900 
B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  Scypha  or  Scyphus. 

Scypher,  obs.  form  of  CIPHER  v. 

Scyphi-  (saifi),  combining  form  of  L.  scyphus 
cup  (see  SCYPHUS),  used  in  scientific  terms,  chiefly 
Bot.  and  Zool.  (Properly,  this  form  should  be 
used  only  for  compounds  with  Latin  words,  and 
SCYPHO-  for  those  with  Greek  words ;  but  this  rule 
has  often  been  neglected.)  Scyphiferous  (ssifr- 
fews)  a.  [-FERGUS]  Bot.,  bearing  a  scyphus  ;  = 
SCYPHOPHOROUS.  Scyphiforiu  (-f;7jm)  a.  [-FOKM], 
(a)  Bot.,  resembling  a  scyphus  in  shape ;  (b)  Zool., 
'boat-shaped,  scaphoid'  {Cent.  Diet.).  Scyphi'- 
phorons(-f6r3s)a./>W.  =  ScYPHOPHOROCS,  SCYPHI- 
FEROUS. ||  Scyphi'stoma  Zool.  =  SCYPHOSTOMA. 
Hence  Scyphl'stomoid  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
scyphistoma  (in  quot.  absol.) ;  Scyphi'stomons  a. 
(Cent.  Diet.). 


1871  \V.  A.  LEIGHTON  Lichen-Flora  57  Podetia  from  disk 
of  laciniae, . .  *scyphiferous.  Ibid.  2  Apothecia  biatorine  on 
*scyphiform  or  simple  podetia.  1879  Ibid.  (ed.  3)  521  *Scy- 
phiphorous.  1870  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  filan.  Zool.  (1875)  122 
The  *Scyphisloma  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  pile  of  saucers, 
arranged  one  upon  another  with  their  concave  surfaces  up- 
ward. 1909  G.  H.  FOWLER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVII.  131 
The  non-sexual  *scyphistomoid  (corresponding  to  the  hy- 
droid)  alternating  with  the  medusoid. 

Scyph.0-  (sai'fo,  saifp'),  representing  Gr.  axvijio-, 
combining  form  of  axvipos  cup  (see  SCYPHUS), 
chiefly  in  scientific  terms  :  cf.  SCYPHI-.  Scypho'- 
geny  (-djj/hi)  [-GENY],.£?O/.,  production  of  ascidia. 
Scyphomancy  (-msMisi)  [-MANCY],  divination  by 
means  of  a  cup.  I  Scypliomedu'sa  [mod.L.], 
Zool.,  a  group  of  Hydrozoa.  Hence  Scypho- 
medu'san,  -medu'soid  adjs.  (Cent.  Diet.).  Scy- 
pliophore (-fuoj)  \z.&.mo&.\-:.scyphoplwr-us~\,  Zoo!., 
a  member  of  the  Scyphophori,  an  order  of  physo- 
stomous  fishes  (Cent.  Diet.).  Scypho-phorous 
(-foras)  a.  [-PHOROUS],  Bot.  =  SCYPHIFEUOUS.  Scy- 
phopolyp  (-pc'lip)  [POLYP],  a  cup-shaped  polyp ; 
also  attrib.  Scyphcrstoma  [Gr.  aru^a  mouth], 
Zool.,  a  non-sexual  hydroid  form  of  the  Ilydro- 
zoan  Acraspeda  (also  called  SCYPHISTOMA). 

1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  *Scyphogetiy.  1853 
SMEDLEY  Occult  Sci.  293  The  existence  of  a  kind  of  *scy- 
phomancy,  or  divination  with  a  cup,  is  supposed  to  be 
alluded  to.  1881  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII. 
553/1  And  now  the  ancestry  took  two  distinct  lines,  which 
have  given  rise  respectively  to  the  two  great  groups  into 
which  the  Hydrozoa  are  divisible — *Scyphomedusx  and  the 
Ilydromedusx.  1871  W.  A.  LEIGHTON  Lichen.Flora  64 
Nigrescent  and  albo-guttate  at  the  base,  *scyphophorous, 
scyphi  proliferous.  1882  tr.  Haeckel  in  Challenger  Rep., 
Zool.  IV.  ii.  p.  xiii,  The  Acraspeda;  [originate]  from  *Scy- 
phopolyps  by  terminal  gemmation.  Ibid.  p.  xiv,  Developed 
from  the  Scyphopolyp  nurse.  1878  BELL  C-egcnbaitr's  Comp. 
A  nat.  08  The  *Scypnostoma  seems  to  be  more  highly  or- 
ganised than  most  of  the  Hydroid- Polyps.  1888  ROLLESTON 
&  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  787  note,  Haeckel  believes  that  the 
Tesseronia;  possess  a  Scyphostoma  stage. 

Scyphose  (sai-fous),  a.  Hot.  [f.  SCYPH-L>S  + 
-OSE.]  Having  a  scyphus  or  scyphi. 

1879  W.  A.  LEIGHTON  Lichen-Flora  (ed.  3)  521  Scyphose, 
bearing  thalline  cups  as  in  Cladonia. 

II  Scyphnlus  (sai-fizJlas).  Bot.  [mod.L.  scy- 
fkulus,  dim.  of  SCYPHUS.]  (See  quot.  1856.) 

1856  HENSLOW  Diet.  Bot.  Terms,  Scyphulus,  the  cup-like 
appendage  from  which  the  seta  of  Hepaticze  arises.  Used 
also  synonymously  with  Scypha. 

II  Scyphus  (sai'fcs).  Bot.  PI.  scyphi  (sai-fai). 
[mod.L.  use  of  L.  scyphus,  ad.  Gr.  axvifos  a  large 
drinking  vessel  without  a  foot.]  a.  A  name  given 
by  Haller  to  the  corona  of  certain  plants  when 
forming  a  cup  or  funnel-shaped  appendage,  b.  A 
dilatation  of  the  podetium  in  lichens  bearing 
shields  on  its  margin.  Cf.  SCYPHA. 

1777  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora.  23  A  scyphus  is  a  fructification 
in  the  form  of  a  cup,  in  some  species  of  Archil.  1832  LIND- 
LEY Introd.  Bot.  I.  ii.  121  The  most  common  form  of  append- 
age is  the  corona,,  .forming  sometimes  an  undivided  cup, 
as  in  Narcissus,  when  it  becomes  the  scyphus  of  Haller. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.t  Scyphus.  1871  W.  A.  LEICHTON  Lichen- 
Flora  63  Scypbl  denticulate  at  the  margins.  Ibid.  64  Di- 
lated upwards  into  a  scyphus. 

Scyrle,  obs.  form  of  SHRILL  a. 

Scyrmyssh,  obs.  form  of  SKIRMISH  v. 

Scyrrhosity,  obs.  form  of  SCIRRHOSITY. 

Seyrt,  obs.  form  of  SHORT  v. 

Scyrtte,  obs.  form  of  SKIRT  sb. 

Seysme,  obs.  form  of  SCHISM. 

t  Scy'tal(e.  Obs.  Also  6  scitale,  7  seytal(l, 
soythale.  [ad.  L.  scytale  (med.L.  scitaltis),  a. 
Gr.  r/KtiTOAr/,  app.  a  use  of  anvrakr;  staff :  see  next. 

Owing  to  a  misreading  of  CT*cvTaX»)i'  for  fjivyakrjtr  in  Colu- 
mella  vi.  xvii  (ed.  Stephanus  1543),  the  word  was  frequently 
supposed  to  have  the  sense  of  shrew-mouse. 

In  mod.  zoological  Latin  scytale  is  used  as  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  snakes  (the  type  of  the  order  Scytalidae'),  and  also  as 
the  specific  name  of  a  coral-snake  (Tortrix  scytale}.} 

A  serpent  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  described 
as  resembling  a  round  staff  of  uniform  thickness. 
Also,  a  figure  of  this  as  a  heraldic  bearing. 


his  backe,  that  all  that  looke  thereon  haue  wonder,  and 
likinge  to  see  him.  1608  Toi'SELL  Serpents  232  This  ScytatI 
is  very  full  of  markes  or  spots  vppon  the  back  so  variable 
and  delectable,  that  it  possesseth  the  beholders  with  admira- 
tion. 1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  VI.  i.  467  The  Scythale  is 
admirable  in  her  varied  jacket.  1677  GILPIN  Demonol. 
(1867)  421  No  otherwise  doth  he  keep  them  at  a  gazing 
admiration  of  worldly  pomp,  ..than  the  serpent  Scytale  doth 
with  passengers,  whom  she  stays,  by  amazing  them  with 
her  beautiful  colours,  till  she  have  stung  them.  1770  J.  Sc 
W.  LANGHORNE  Plutarch,  fit,  Crassus  III.  465  His  army 
resembled  the  serpents  called  Scytalae. 

II  Scytale  (si'talz).  Antiq.  Also  6  in  Latin 
form  seytala.  [Gr.  (TKi/ToAr;  staff,  also  spec. :  see 
below.]  A  method  of  secret  writing  practised  by  the 
Spartans,  consisting  in  writing  the  message  on  a  strip 
of  parchment  wound  spirally  round  n  cylindrical 
or  tapering  staff,  so  that  it  became  illegible  when 
the  parchment  was  unrolled,  and  could  be  read 
only  by  the  use  of  a  staff  of  precisely  the  right  form 


SCYTH. 

and  size.  Hence,  a  secret  dispatch  conveyed  by 
this  method. 

1580  NORTH  Plutarch,  Lysaiider  (1595)  487  To  him  selfe 
they  sent  immediately  that  which  they  call  Scytala. .  .The 
Scytala  is  in  this  sort.  When  the  Ephori  doe  send  a 
Generall,  or  an  Admirall  to  the  warres,  they  cause  two  litle 
round  staues  to  he  made  [etc.]. .  .These  two  litle  staues  they 
call  Scytales.  //'/</.,  This  litle  scrowle  of  parchment  also  is 
called  as  the  rowle  of  wodde,  Scytala.  1640  G.  WATTS  tr. 
Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  vr.  268  A  Spartan  letter  sent  once  in 
a  Scytale  or  round  cypher 'd  stafie.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece 
xxxvii.  V.  17  A  scytale  would  at  all  times  be  sufficient  to 
procure  whatever  they  wished. 

Scyte,  obs.  f.  SITE  rf.1,  SHEET  s&. 

Scyth.  (sib).  Now  rare.  Forms:  4  Sithe 
(Schyte,  Sohite,  5  Scite,  Shite,  Soytte),  7 
Scythe,  9  Scyth.  [ad.  L.  Scytha,  Gr.  SKv8r;s."\ 
A  Scythian. 

1387  TKEVISA  Higdeii  (Rolls)  II.  257  Of  Egipcians  in  be 
soub,  and  of  Sithes  [MS.  o  Schytes  ;  Caxton,  Shites]  in  the 
norb.  1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Scat.  (1520)  i/i  Scottes  ben  called 
as  it  were  scyttes  for  they  came  out  of  Scicia.  1557  NORTH 
Cueuara's  Dial!,  Pr.  (1619)  707/1  The  Greekes  the  Romanies, 
.  .the  Scythes  were  ahvayes  temporal  in  eating  and  drinking. 
1596  SPENSER  Statt  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  632/2  The  old  Eng- 
lish also  which  there  remayneth  have  gotten  up  theyr  cryes 
Scythian-like..  .And  herein  also  lyeth  open  an  other  manifest 
proof  that  the  Irish  be  Scythes  or  Scotts.  187:  P.  SMITH 
Ane.  Hist.  East  xxiii.  §  12  (1881)  473  The  Sac,t  of  Greek 
writers  on  Persian  affairs  are  simply  Asiatic  Scyths, 

Scythe  (saiS),  st>.  Forms:  a.  i  sisdi,  sitje, 
3-6  syjjs,  4-7  sith,  5  cithe,  (sythy),  5-6  cythe, 
6  syith,  6-7  syth,  sieth,  7  siethe,  seith,  sight, 
syeth,  3-9  sythe,  4-9  sithe;  /3.  5  seth,  7  saith; 
7.  7  scith,  scithe,  7-  scythe.  [OK.  stte  masc., 
earlier  *sigSi  (written  sigii  in  Epinal  Gl.)  =  LG. 
segcd,  seiJ,  sic/it,  ON.  sigS-r  (mod.Icel.  sigS  km., 
Norw.  sigd,sigde,siti(Iemeac.)  :—OTeni.*segif:;o-z, 
(.  root  *seg-  to  cut,  whence  the  synonymous  OS. 
segisna  (MLG.,  MDu.  seisene,  Du.  zeiscn,  zeii), 
OHG.  segansa.  (MHG.  segense,  seinse,  G.  sense). 

The  etymologically  correct  spelling  sithe  was  preferred  by 
Johnson,  but  his  authority  has  not  prevailed  against  the 
currency  of  the  spelling  with  sc,  due  to  erroneous  association 
witli  L.  scindere  to  cut.  Cf.  scissors.} 

1.  An  agricultural  implement  for  mowing  grass 
or  other  crops,  having  a  long  thin  curving  blade 
fastened  at  an  angle  with  the  handle  and  wielded 
with  both  hands  with  a  long  sweeping  stroke. 

a.  c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  834  Falcis  :  wudubil,  si5e,  riftras. 
c82$  Epinal  Gloss.  62  Falccs,  uudubil,  sigdi,  riftr.  c  looo 
^ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  162  liefcoll  an  side  of  3am  sna:de  into 
anum  deopan  seaoe.  13..  Coer  de  L.  6788  They  slowen 
Sarezynes  al  soo  swythe,  As  gres  fallyth  fro  the  sythe.  1383 
WVCLIF  Isa.  ii.  4  The!  shul  bete  togidere  their  swerdes  in 
to  shares  and  ther  speres  in  to  sithes.  1404  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  396  Item..i  fot  ax,  i  cithe,  i  hamcr.  1523 
FITZHKRB.  Htisb.  §  23  Take  hede  that  thy  mower  mow  clene 
and  holde  downe  the  hynder  hand  of  his  sith.  1580-3 
GRKICNE  Mamillia  i.  12  The  grasse  looketh  better  being 
vncut,  then  that  which  withereth  with  the  sieth.  1612 
DRAYTON  Poly-alb,  xvi.  48  Thou  sawest  great-burthen 'd 
Ships  through  these  thy  valleys  pass,  Where  now  the  sharp, 
edg'd  Sithe  sheeres  vp  the  spyring  grasse.  1632  MILTON 
L' Allegro  66  And  the  Mower  whets  his  sithe.  1766  Ann. 
Reg.  62  Samples  of  home-made  silhes.  1822  T.  TAYLOR 
Afitlcitis  VI.  120  There,  likewise,  were  sithes,  and  all  the 
instruments  of  harvest.  1828-32  WEBSTER,  Sytke. 

P.  14. .  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  728/40  Hecfalx,  a  sykyl, 
or  a  seth.  1625  Althorp  MS.  p.  Ixi,  To  Gibson  one  dale 
waiting  on  my  lo.  of  Southampton  in  the  parke  with  the 
saith  yor  loP  bid  him  call  for  oo  01  oo. 

y,  1602  J.  BRUEN  in  Hinde  Lift  (1641)  147  My  son.. took 
up  a  scith  to  see  how  he  could  mow,  and  the  scith  entered 
in  at  his  stocking.  1716-8  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGUE  Lett.  1. 
xxxviii._i5i  He  was.  .followed  by.  .several  reapers,  .with 
scythes  in  their  hands,  seeming  to  mow.  1863  MACDOSTALD 
D.  Elginbrod\.  x.  (1871)47  The  day  arrived  wrien  the  sickle 


grain  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

2.  transf.  and  fig. ,  esp.  as  the  attribute  of  Time 
or  Death. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  I.  Prol.  09  Sithen  al  the  grettest 
clerkes.  .with  their  sharpe  sythes  of  conning  al  mowen  and 
mad  therof  grete  rekes  and  noble.  1506  Kal.  Slicfli.  (Som- 
mer)  90  They  fyght  and  cose  on  eche  other  wonder  with  the 
sythe  of  deuyls  dredabyll.  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sann.  xii,  And 
nothing  gainst  Times  sieth  can  make  defence  Saue  [etc.].  1659 
PECKE  Paraassi  Pncrf.  na  Time  devours  Things;  His 
Sithe  our  Legs  will  hit.  a  1711  KEN  Ilyinnotlico  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  III.  185  See  how  Death  preys  on  humane  Race;  Out 
with  his  Scythe  the  Tyrant  goes,  Great  Multitudes  at  once 
he  mows.  1809  BYRON  Bards  ff  Rev.  632  Whet  not  your 
scythe,  suppressors  of  our  vice  !  Reforming  saints  !  1854 
BREWSTER  More  Worlds  i.  16  The  swarm  of  human  life., 
has  never  been  perceptibly  reduced  by  the  scythe  of  famine, 
of  pestilence,  or  of  war.  1883  O.  W.  HOLMES  Loving-cap 
Sons  29  Old  Time  his  rusty  scythe  may  whet. 

3.  A  weapon  having  a  long  curving  blade  re- 
sembling  a   reaping  hook.    Obs.  exc.  Hist,  with 
reference  to  scythed  chariots  (see  SCYTHED  a.). 

a.  a  1300  Itarclok  2553  Hand-ax,  sybe,  cisarm,  or  spere. 
01400-50  AUiaJuttf  3058  For-bi  be  chariots  in  be  chace 
choppid  )>aim  to  deth,  pe  cartis  bat  I  carpid  of  with  be  kene 
sithis  [v.  r.  sythez].  c  1500  Mclvsine  -,02  But  the  geaunt 
slert  vp  lyghtly,  in  grete  yre,  &  as  geffray  passed  by,  he 
smote  hys  hors  behynd  with  hys  sythe  of  fyn  stele.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camdeu's  Brit.  i.  30  They  use  axeltrecs  armed 
al  both  ends  with  hookes  and  sithes. 

4.  attrib.zn&Comli.  :  a.  Simple  attrib, ,  as  scythc- 
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i   blade,  -hanJle,  -smith,  -stick,  -sweep,  -work  ;  scythe- 

j    like  adj. 

(11400-50  Alexander  3023  Chariotis.  .sett  abire  side  full 

i    of  "sythe-bladis,  Kene  keruand  as  knyfes.    1829  SCOTT  Rob 

\  Roy  Introd.  2nd  half,  He  supplied  the  want  of  guns  and 
swords  with  scythe-blades  set  straight  upon  their  handles. 
1707  MORTIMER  llusb.  (1721)  II.  51  It  is  also  good  for  Rake 

I    and 'Scythe-handles.   ci&v,Encycl.Metn<p.  (1845) XXIII. 

j  464/2  Giving  the  edge  of  the  fm  a  *scythe-like  shape.  1633 
J.  CLAKKE  Two-fold  Praxis  24  In  the  street  next  above, 
bee  shoesmiths,  *sythesmiths,  bladesmiths,  cutlers.  1890 
AMPHLETT  Hist.  Clcnt  119  Philip  Cix,  also  a  scythesmith. 
1831  LOUDON  Encyd.  Agric.  (1857)  §  7799  "Scythe-sticks 
and  stones  for  sharpening  scythes,  hay. knives.  1856  AL- 
LINGHAM  Movers  7  A  *scythe-sweep,  and  a  scythe-sweep, 
We  mow  the  grass  together.  1598  SYLVESTER  DH  Bartas 
II.  ii.  ill.  Colonies  713  Their  Howry  Fleece  Affords  us  "Silhe- 
work  yearly  twice  or  thrice.  1904  EDITH  RICKEUT  Reaper 
183  He  was  stiff  with  scythe-work. 

b.  objective,  as  scythe-grinder,  -maker,  whetting; 
scythe-bearing  adj. 

1633  DHL-JIM,  ov  HAWTH.  Poems  (1656)  165  The  old  Luca- 
dian  *Syth-bearing  Sire.. for  thee  feeles  flames  of  sweet 
desire.  1619  Cantcrb.  Afurr.  Licences  (M.S.),  Kobert  Urooke 
of  Goudlmrst,  *syhtgrindcr.  Ibid.,  Edward  Male  of 
Goudhurst,  *sightmaker.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  filannf.  Metal 
II.  55  Hay  and  straw  knives  are  manufactured  by  the 
scythe-makers.  1857  FiTzGtKALu  Let.  to  Cffaiell  27  June, 
i  One  wakes  to  the  tune  of  the  Mower's  *Scythe-whelting. 

c.  similative,  as  f  scythe-billed,  -shaped,  f  -tusked 
adjs. 

1668  CHARLETON  Oiwmast.  103  falfiuellus .  .the  *Scyth- 
bill'd  Heron.  1813  S.  BROOKES  Introd.  Conchol.  So  The 
animal  of  Aftotuia  trideutata  has  two  flat  arms  somewhat 
"scythe-shaped.  i6iz  Two  Noble  K.  I.  i.  79  Mo»t  dreaded 
Amazonian,  that  hast  slain  The  "scythe-tusk'd  boar. 

d.  instrumental,  as  scythe-armed  adj. 

1811  SCOTT  Don  Roderick  it.  xxv,  The  scythe-arm'd 
Giant  turn'd  his  fatal  glass.  1838  THIKLWALL  Grft-ie  xxxiii. 
IV.  304  Scythe-armed  chariots. 

5.  Special  combinations,  as  \  scythe-bill,  a  sug- 
gested name  (after  mod.L.  Falcindlus}  for  the 
Glossy  Ibis ;  scythe-chariot  Hist.  =  scythed 
chariot  (see  SCYTHED  a.)  ;  scythe-cradle,  a  frame- 
work of  wood  fastened  to  a  scythe  for  carrying  the 
mowings  clean  into  the  swath ;  scythe-hook, 
-sickle,  a  reaping-hook  with  a  smooth  cutting 
blade  as  contrasted  with  one  in  which  the  edge 

i  is  cut  into  teeth;  f  scythe-land  (see  quot); 
t  sey the-sand  (see  quot. ) ;  scythe-snathe,  -sued 
dial.,  the  curved  handle  to  which  the  blade  of  the 
scythe  is  attached  ;  scythe-stone,  a  whetstone 
for  scythes  ;  also  in  Comb. 

1678  RAY  Willughby's  Qrnith.  295  The  Kalcinellus  of 
Gesner  and  Aldrovand,  which  we  may  English,  The  *Sithe- 
Bill.  1695  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  f;  N.  Tat.  Ilf.  215 
With  these  'sithe-chariots  they  mowed  men  down.  1695 
KENNETT  Par.  Antiq.  s.v.  Carccta,  In  Kent  a  *Sithe-cradle, 
or  rack  of  wood  fastened  to  a  sithe  for  carrying  the  inow'd 
barley  clean  into  the  swath.  1884  Century  Mag.  Jan.  447/1 
Grain  was  reaped  with  sickles,  though  '  'scythe-cradles1  were 
not  unknown.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  1079  'Ihe 
smooth-edged  sickle,  or  *scythe-hook.  1597  SKENE  De  Verb. 
Sign.  s.v.  Husbandland,  Hvsbandland  conteinis  commonly 
6.  aikers  of  sok  &  *syith  land  :  That  is  of  sik  land  as  may 
be  tilled  with  ane  pleuch,  or  maybe  mawed  with  ane  syith. 
1686  PLOT  Stuffordsh.  154  An  excellent  sand  lo  whet  their 
Sithes,  whence  it  has  the  denomination  of  *Sithe-Sand. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  1055  The  'scythe  sickle 
is  so  called,  because  of  its  being  provided  with  a  cutting 
edge.  1843  S.  JUDD  Margaret  n.  [.(1871)184  His  bare  head 
pillowed  on  a  *scythe-snath.  1907  'J.  HALSHAM  '  Loneviood 

p  Corner  xix.  212  Ne'er  he  nor  his  father  afore  him  ever 
bought  a  'scythe-sued.  1688  Land.  Caz.  No.  2413/4  Who 
hath  formerly  been  an  Apprentice  to  a  "Scythe-Stone  Cutter 
near  Darby.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  of  Rocks  xiv.  278  The 
Rotherhain  stone  is  worked  for  building  purposes  and  for 
grindstones,  and  that  at  Hart  Hill  for  scythe-stones. 

Scythe  (saiS),  v.     [f.  SCYTHE  st>.] 
fl.  intr.  To  use  a  scythe.   Obs.  rare  —  1. 
1573-80  liAKKT  Alv.  M  541  He  that  sietheth  with  a  bill, 
or  he  that  vseth  a  sieth  or  hooke,  a  mower,./a/£rar/Kj.  [After 
Elyot's  (and  Cooper's)  rendering  of  Falcarius  :  '  He  that 
fighteth  with  a  bill '.] 

2.  trans.  To  cut  or  mow  with  a  scythe. 

1597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Compl.  12  Time  had  not  sithed  all 
that  youth  begun.  1892  HF.NLKY  SongofSivord  9  Where 
the  tall  grain  is  ripe  Thrust  in  your  sickles : . .  Scything  and 
binding  The  full  sheaves  of  sovr.mty. 

3.  intr.  To  move  with  a  sweeping  motion  as  of 
one  mowing  with  a  scythe,  notice-use. 

1897  KIPLING  Caft.  Courageous  v.  1 1 1  The  foresail  scythed 
back  and  forth  against  the  blue  sky. 

Scythed  (saiSd),///.  a.     [f.  SCYTHE  sb.  and  v. 

+  -ED.] 

L  Furnished  with  a  scythe;  esp.  Hist.  (=  Gr. 
$ptjravr]<f>ijpost  \j.  falcatus}  of  war-chariots  provided 
with  scythes  fastened  to  a  revolving  shaft  project- 
ing from  the  axle-trees ;  attributed  by  classical 
writers  to  the  Persians  and  the  Britons. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3821  For  with  his  florantis  olifants 
him  folowed  a  thousand,  Of  sithid  chariotis.  1618  BOLTON 
Florus  (1636)  120  Three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  not 
a  lesse  number  of  Horse,  and  of  seithed  Chariots.  1730 
WAKTON  I'erses,  Montauboti  19  Galgacus1  scythed,  iron  car. 
1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf  vi,  Let  Destiny  drive  forth  her 
scythed  car  through  the.  .trembling  mass  of  humanity. 

2.  Cut  down  with  a  scythe. 

1865  SWINBURNE  Poems  !,  Ball.  Ser.  i.  209  Before  Parting, 
And  yet  who  knows  what  end  the  scythed  wheat  Makes  of 
its  foolish  poppies'  mouths  of  red  ? 


SCYTHIC. 

Scytheless  (sai-Sles),  a.  [f.  SCYTHE  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Without  a  scythe. 

1817  COLEKIDUE  Limba  5  Scytheless  Time  with  branny 
hands.    1857  RUSKIN  Pol.  Econ.  Art  ii.  (1868)  98,  I  tell  you, 

I    Time  is  scytheless  and  toothless;  it  is  we  who  [etc.]. 

Scythemail  (sarSma'ii).     Also  8-9  scythes- 
i   man.     [f.  SCYTHE  sb.  +  MAN  j^.1] 

1.  One  who  uses  a  scythe. 

J577  PEACH  AM  Card.  Rloq.  P  ij  b,  Reapers  cutting  downe 

Corne  in  cuery  fielde,  Sithmen  labouryng  harde.     1605  is* 

Pt.  Jeronimo  m.  ii,  As  silhmen  trim  the  lonji  haird  Ruffian 

fields,  So  fast  they  fall.    1797  COLERIDGE  in  j.  Cottle  Early 

Recoil.  (1837)  I.  215  When  the  scythes-man  o'er  his  sheaf 

1    Caroll'd  in  the  yellow  vale.     1844  H.  STEPHENS  />7c.  J-'arm 

\    111.1050  The  scytheman  requires  a  person  to  follow  him 

i    and  carefully  gather  the  corn  he  has  mown  into  sheaves  in 

]     bands.      1894  CKOCKETT  Raiders  297  Three  kinds  of  sruid 

!    he  brought  me  to  see,  but  not  being  a  fccytheman  I  could 

i    not  tell  the  difference. 

b.  A  member  of  an   irregular  body  of  troops, 
armed  with  a  scythe  as  a  weapon. 

1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  En#.\\.  II.  23  Another  said  that  ho 

j    should   be  glad   to  know  how  the  Devonshire  trainbands, 

who  had  lied  in  confusion  before  Monmouth's  scythemen, 

I    would  have  faced  the    household   troops  of   Lewis.     1889 

DOYLE  Alicak  Clarke  138  See  that  your  scythesmen  line  the 

quickset  hedge  upon  the  right. 

2.  Jig.  Applied  to  Time  and  to  Death. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  x,  '"The  old  scythe-man  has  moved  MD 
rapidly,'  I  answered,  'that  I  could  not  count  his  strides.' 
1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Scotland  : \xxix,  (1855)  305  Time, that 
villanous  old  scytheman.     1909  Daily  News  i  Apr,  4  Th-j 
stroke  of  the  dread  scythesman. 

Scyther  (sorifoi).     [f.  SCYTHE  v.  +  -KR1.]     A 

mower;  tj/.wilh  allusion  to  Time.  Cf.  SCYTH  KM  AN". 

1863  MACUONAI.O  D.  Elginhrod  i.  x.  f  1871)  47  David,  .was 

the  best  seyther  in  the  whole  countryside.    1901  MEREDITH 

,    Reading:  of  Life  2   And  unto  tlie   pallid  Scyther  Either 

|    points  us. 

t  Scythiac, ,  «.   Obs.    [.See -AC.]   =ScYTHiAy. 
1794  SCLLIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  280  There  is  a  strong  simi- 
!    lanty  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Scythiac  languages. 

Scythian  (si-plan),  a.  and  sb.     Also  6-7  Sy- 
i    thian.      [f.   L.   ^cythia^  a.   Gr.   ^xvOia  (f.  2«y0»;$ 
SCYTH)  + -AX.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to   Scythia,  an  ancient  region  ex- 
tending over  a  large  part  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia,   or  to   the  nomadic  people  by  whom    it 
was  inhabited. 

1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  xv.  312  Hvpanis  That  springelh 

in  the  Scythian  hilles.    1587-90  MAKLOWE  i^  Pt.  Tamburl. 

i    i.i.  44  Tamburlaine,  that  sturdie  Scythian  thiefe.    1596  STEN- 

'    sfcR  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe) 630/1  For  though  it  [Nomadism] 

be  an  old  Scythian   use,  yet  it  is  very  behoofull   in  that 

countrey  of  Ireland,     a  1625  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Four  Plays  in 

One,  Tri.  Death  vi,  What  Scythian  snow  so  white?  what 

i    crystal  chaster?   1776  MICKLE  tr.  Camoens'  Litsiad  Introd. 

i    14  The  irruptions  of  northern  or  Scythian  barbarians.     i88z 

j    RUSKIN  Bible  of  Amiens  iii.  100  The  northern  kingdoms  are 

moated  from  the  Scythian  desert  by  the  Vistula. 

transf.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xviii,  All  the  domestic  accom- 
modations of  milk,  poultry,  butter,  &c.,  were  out  of  the 
question  in  this  Scythian  camp. 

2.  Special  collocations :   Scythian  antelope  — 

j    SAIGA;   Scythian  disease  [for  the  reason  for  the 
i   name,  cf.  Herodotus  I.  cv],  atrophy  of  the  male 
organs   of  generation,   accompanied    by   loss    of 
masculine  attributes  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1898);  Scy- 
i    thian  insanity,  the  mental  perversion  occurring 
in  the  Scythian  disease,  manifested  in  the  assump- 
tion of  female  dress  and  habits  (ibid.'}  ;  "f  Scythian 
lamb,=--  BAROMETZ;Soythianstone,somemineral. 
1608  TOTSELL  Serpents  147  The  gall  of  this  beast  [sc.  the 
Dart]  mixed  with  the  Sythian  Stone,  yealdeth  a  very  good 
Kye-salue.     1659  R.   LOVELL  Herbal  524  Scythian  Lamb 
Agnus  Scyth.     1781  PENNANT  Quadrupeds  L  86  Scythian 
Antelope.     1800   SHAW   Gen.   Zool.   II.   339  The  Saiga  or 
Scythian  Antelope,  is  an  inhabitant. .of  all  the  deserts  from 
the  Danube  and  the  Dnieper  to  the  river  Irtish. 

f3.  rhilol.  Used  as  a  designation  for  the  Ural- 
Altaic  family  of  languages.  Obs. 

1885  WHITNEY  Philol.  in  Eneycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  779/1 
Ural-Altaic  (Scythian,  Turanian)  Family. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A    person    belonging   to  the   race  by  which 
Scythia  was  inhabited  ;   =  SCYTH. 

1543  UF.CON  Invect.  agst.  Swearing,  Cert.  Laws  Wks. 
1560  I.  223  b,  The  law  among  theScytliyans  was  y1,  if  [etc.]. 
1590  MARLOWE  znd  Pt.  Tamburl.  in.  v,  Kaile  not  proud 
Scythian.  1596  Edward  II 7,  n.  i.  72  That  it  may  ray se 
drops  in  a  Tarters  eye,  And  make  a  flyntheart  Sythian  pyti- 
full.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <V  /•".  xxvi.  (1787)  II.  56}  note,  In 
speaking  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  northern  shepherds  of  Europe, 
or  Asia,  I  indifferently  use  the  appellations  of  Scythians,  or 
Tartars.  1883  MoRFiLL.SVarwi/c  Lit.  ii.  38,  I  shall  not  dis- 
cuss the  question  here  as  to  whether  the  Scythians  were  a 
Mongolian  or  Indo-European  race. 

2.  The  language  of  Scythia. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  \.  i.  §  3.  3  The  European  Tartar, 
or  Scythian,  from  which  some  conceive  our  Irish  to  have 
had  its  original. 

3.  Comb.  Scythian-like  adj.  and  adv. 

1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  632/2  The  old 
English  also  which  there  remayneth  have  gotten  up  theyr 
cryes  Scythian-like,  as  the  Geraldins  Croum-abowe.  Ibid. 
633/1,  I  thought  this  manner  of  lewd  crying  and  howling  not 
impertinent  to  be  noted  as  uncivill  and  Scythian-like. 

Scythic  (si-|nk),0.  [ad.  L.  Seythicus,  a.  Gr. 
s,  f.  ZKvQ.tjs  SCYTH.]  Scythian. 


SCYTHICAL. 

1623  LISLE  Mlfricon  O.  «y  N.  Test.  Pref.  5  But  we  shall 
hence,  some  to  the  thirsty  Moore,  To  swift  Oront  of  Creel,  to 
Scythicke  shore.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  7>wv.(i638)2oThe 
Arimaspi.  .not  seldome  from  their  Scythic  holes  attempting 
the  conquest  of  Mammon  inclos'd  in  the  Rhyphean  hills. 
1802  PINKKRTON  Mod.  Gcog.,  Turkey  in  Asia  II.  15  The 
original  population  of  these  regions  consisted  chiefly  of 
Scythic  nations.  1871  P.  SMITH  Anc.  Hist.  East  xxiii.  §  12 
(1881)  473  note,  The  Scythic  element  in  the  population  of 
Western  Asia. 

t  Scythical,  a.  Obs.  [Formed  as  prec.  + 
•AL.]  Befitting  the  Scythians,  barbarous. 

1559  MORWYNG  Evonym.  Pref.  A  ij  b,  There  is  also.,  a 
heauenlye  water. .whiche  boothe  Democrilus  and  Mercury 
Trimegistus  knewe  :  callinge  it  sometimes  a  tleuine  water, 
somtimesa  Scythical  1  liquor.  1602  F.  HE  KING  Anat.  20  Such 
Schythicall . ,  torturing  and  massacring  of  Men. 

Scything  (sai-Sirj),  ///.  a.     [f.  SCYTHE  v.  + 
-ING  -.]     That  cuts  like  a  scythe. 
1822  '  I?.  CORNWALL  '  Flood  of  Thcssaly  I.  448  Fierce  as  the 

North  In  March,  when  scything  blasts  strip  all  the  bones. 

f  Scy  this  in.  Obs.  [ad.  late  Gr.  2*1/0*07*0$,  f. 
^KvOys  SCYTH  :  see  -ISM.]  a.  The  type  of  paganism 
to  which  the  religion  of  the  Scythians  belonged,  b. 

(See  quot.  1793.) 

1609  UIBLE  (Douay)  Gen.  Contin.  Ch.  48  The  second  mother 
ofal  Scctes  beginning  after  the  floud  ..  was  Scythisme.  1793 
HELV  tr.  O^ Flaherty's  Ogygia  Pref.  59  The  Scythians  are 
looked  upon  to  be  the  most  ancient  people.  Ibid.  70  Where- 
fore that  interval  of  time.,  bet  ween  the  deluge  and  the  Baby- 
lonian monarchy. .  is  denominated  a  scythesrn,as  Epiphanius 
affirms.  1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  I.  86  From 
their  supposed  founders,  .we  may  call  the  oneScythism,and 
the  other  lonism. 

Scythized,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  Scyth-a  SCYTH + 
-I/E  +  -KD1.]  Assimilated  to  tlic  Scythians. 

1861  W.  L.  BRVAN  Student's  Man.  Anc.  Geoff,  i.  iii.  §  7 
(1864)  35  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  partly  Scythized 
Greeks,  but  mainly  Scythians. 

Scythp-  (s3i*Jw),  combining  form  of  L.  Scytha, 
Scythes  SCYTH  ;  prefixed  (with  hyphen)  to  ethnic 
sbs.  or  adjs.  with  the  sense  *  partly  Scythian  and 
partly  .  .  . ',  as  in  Scytho- Aryan,  -Greek,  -Median. 

1844  \V.  D.  COOLF.Y  Larchers  Notes  on  Herod,  iv.  cv.  II. 
57  The  Scytho-Greeks.  1871  P.  SMITH  Anc.  Hist.  East 
xxiii.  S  10  (1881)  472  note,  Which  is  sometimes  expressed  by 
calling  them  .Scytho-Aryans.  Ibid.  §  12.  473  The  Persian  and 
Scytho-Median  columns  [of  the  Achaemenid  inscriptions]. 

'Sdeath  OdeJ>),  int.  Obs.  exc.  arc/i.  A  euphe- 
mistic abbreviation  of  God's  death  (see  GOD  sb*  14  a) 
used  in  oaths  and  asseverations. 

1606  Sir.  G.  Goosecappe  \.  ii,  S'death  they  put  not  all  their 
virtues  in  their  smockes..as  our  Ladies  doe.  1607  SHAKS. 
Cor.  i.  i.  221  Sdeath.  1616  B.  JOSSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum. 
n.  i,  'Sdeath,  he  mads  me.  1697  CIBHER  Woman* s  Wit  in.  31 
S'Death,  Sir,  is  that  a  Question  to  ask  a  Dying  Man? 
1735  POPE  Prol.Sat.  61  'Sdeath  I'll  print  it.  1821  SCOTT 
Kcnihv.  xl,  'Sdeath  !  to  think  on  it  is  distraction  !  1869 
BROWSING  Rittgfy  Bk.  xi.  1279  'Sdeath  !  Here's  a  coil  raised. 

t  Sdeign,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  sdeigne,  sdaine. 
[ad.  It.  saegno,  f.  sdegnare  :  see  next.]  Disdain. 

1594  SPENSER  Amoretti  v,  Scorn  of  base  things,  &  sdeigne 
of  foule  dishonor.  1596  —  F.Q.  v.  v.  51  So  she  departed, 
full  of  griefe  and  sdaine. 

t  Sdeign,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  s'dain,  sdaine, 
sdayn,  s'deigiie,  7  sdain,  sdein.  [ad.  It.  sdegnare, 
aphetic  var.  of  disdegnare  to  DISDAIN.  Sometimes 
used  as  an  English  shortening  of  disdain.'] 

1.  trans.    =  DISDAIN  v.  in  various  senses. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  i.  40  They  sdeigned  such  lasciuious 
disport.  Ibid.  55.  1591  —  M.  Hubbcrd  679  As  if  he., 
sdeign'd  the  low  degree.  1596—  F.Q.  v.  v.  44  Vet  durst  she 
not  disclose  her  fancies  wound,.,  for  doubt  of  being  sdayned. 
1596  FITZ-GEFFRKY  Sir  f.  Drake  xxv.  B  5,  Sdaine  nott  that 
our  harsh  plaints  should  beate  your  eares.  1599  H.  BUTTES 
Dycts  Drie  Dinner  A  a  3,  Come  welcome  Guest :  s'deigne 
not.  .this  shot-free  entertainement.  i6i4DRUMM.oF  HAWTH. 
Tears  Death  Ma'liades  A  3  b,  The  Shepheards  left  their 
Flocks  with  downe-cast  Eyes,  Sdaining  to  looke  vp  to  the 
angrie  Skies.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  50  Lifted  up  so  high 
I  sdeind  subjection. 

2.  intr.   =  DISDAIN  v.  3. 

1590  MARLOWE  Ediv,  II,  v.  ii.  H4b,  Why  yongling, 
s'dainst  thou  so  of  Mortimer? 

t  Sdei'gnful,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  sdainfull,  S 
'sdeignfull.  [f.  SDEIGN  sb.  +  -FUL.]  Disdainful. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  ii.  33  In  sdeignfull  wize  he  drew  vnto 
htmneare.  1598  TOFTE  Alba  (1880)  22  A  Sdainfull  thought 
through  Hatred  doth  arise.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  vii.  xlii. 
125  The  Prince  (whose  lookes  his  sdainfull  anger  show). 
Ibid,  xx.cxxviii.  389  She  shrikes,  and  twines  away  her  sdeign- 
full eies.  1748  SHENSTOSE  Schoolmistress  xxix.  in  Dodsley 
Poems  I.  259  As  he  who  now  with  'sdeignfull  fury  thrill'd 
Surveys  mine  work  ;  and  levels  many  a  sneer. 

t'Sdeynes,  int.  Obs.  Shortened  form  of  Cod's 
dtynes,  God's  dines :  see  DINES. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  n.  i,  'Sdeynes,  I  know 
not  what  I  should  say  to  him,  i1  the  whole  world.  [1601  reads 
Faith...]  Ibid.  \\.  h,  'Sdeynes,  and  I  swallow  this,  He  nere 
draw  my  sword.. againe.  [1601  read*  S'blood  and  1 ...] 

t'Sdl'ggers,^//.  —  God's  diggers  (seeGonsb.i  4). 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Bergerac's  Com.  Hist.  25  S*diggers. 

!l  SdrU'CCiola,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [It.  sdntcciola 
(sc.  rinia),  fem.  of  sdrucciolo],  lit.  'slippery', 
whence  Sp.  esdrujulo,  used  similarly  with  reference 
to  versification.]  Epithet  of  that  kind  of  rhyme 
in  which  the  words  ending  the  lines  are  accented 
on  the  antepenultimate  ;  trisyllabic  (rhyme). 

English  writers  on  verse  have  sometimes  used  sdrucciolo, 
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or  the  phrase  versi  sdruccioli,  as  a  foreign  technical  term, 
esp.  in  referring  to  Italian  poetry. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Apol.  AM&y(Arb.)  71  Lastly,  euen  the  very 
ryme  it  selfe,  the  Italian  cannot  put  in  the  last  stlable,  by  the 
French  named  the  Masculine  ryme,  but  still  in  the  next  to 


n,  (dtf.art.)  OE.  and  early  ME.;  see  THE. 
Se,  obs.  form  of  SAY  sb.% 

1567  Wills  ff  Inv.  N.C.  (Surtees  1835)  I.  267,  xxix  milk 
Lowells  &  skeles,  one  stand,  one  se,  ij  kyrnes. 
Se,  obs.  form  of  So  adv.,  SEE  sb.  and  v.,  SHE. 
Se-,  prefix,  occurring  only  in  Latin  derivatives, 
represents  the  L.  se-t  identical  with  the  OLatin  se 
(also  St'd]  prep,  and  adv.,  without,  apart.  AVith 
prepositional  force  the  L.  se-  occurs  in  one  or  two 
adjs.,  as  secnrus  secure  (from  *sS  curd  without 
care)  ;  with  advb,  force  (  =  apart)  it  is  chiefly  found 
in  verbs,  of  which  the  following  (as  also  their  deri- 
vatives) have  come  into  English  in  adapted  forms : 
s?ced<"re,  sccerncre,  scdudcre,  sedfice're,  segregare^ 
scparare.  The  form  scd-  occurs  in  seditio  sedition 
(lit. 'going  apart'). 

The  L.  se,  sed  is  believed  to  be  related  to  the  pronoun  se, 
oneself.  It  is  disputed  whether  the  d  of  sed  is  an  ablative 
sign  or  represents  a  particle  -det 

Sea  (s/~),  sb.  Forms:  I  s«e,  (2  seo),  2-3  sse, 
2-6  se,  see,  4  (Ayenb.)  ze,  (seo,  sse),  4-5  cee, 
4-6  Sc.  sey,  6  Sc.  seye,  sie,  2-  sea,  PI.  i  sees, 
saeas,  see,  4  sen,  4-5  sees,  4-6  (chiefly  Sc.)  seis, 
6  seaes,  sease,  (saezes),  seeis,  Sc.  seyis,  seycs, 
6-  seas.  [Common  Tent. :  OE.  s&  str.  masc.  and 
fem.  corresponds  to  OFris.  se  masc.,  OS.  seo,  sen, 
dat.  sfcva  masc.  (MLG.  s$,  MDu.  see  masc.  and 
fem.,  Dn.  zee  fem.),  OHG.  seo,  se,  dat.  sewc  masc., 
sea,  lake,  pond  (MHG.  s$  masc.  and  fern.,  sea, 
lake,  mod.G.  see  masc.,  lake,  see  fem.,  sea),  ON. 
siv-r,  sjd-r,  sjo-r  masc.  (Sw.  sjo,  Da.  w),  Goth. 
satw-s  masc.,  sea,  also  marsh  :— OTeut.  *saiwi-z. 

The  word  has  no  certain  affinities,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  ?c  represents  a  pre-Teut.  iv  or  (by  Verner's  Law) 
a  pre-Teut  $"  (or  £;v'.  On  the  assumption  of  a  guttural 
root,  and  of  the  priority  of  the  sense  '  marsh  '  (occurring  in 
Gothic)  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  may  be  cogn. 
w.  OHG.  ffisig  (ffisic,  gczik),  found  in  glosses  as  a  collective 
for  ponds  or  marshes  (sfagna,  faludes),  and  with  the  OHG. 
s'tgan  to  flow  down,  sink,  OE.  sfgan  to  descend  :  see  SYEZ'.] 

I.  The  simple  word. 

1.  The  continuous  body  of  salt  water  that  covers 
the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  Oftcnifctf/. 
with  epithet  as  broad,  deep  (see  DEEP  a:,  i),  "\large, 
salt  (see  SALT  a\  i),  ^  side,  wide,  wild,  etc. 

Since  Early  Middle  English  always  with  prefixed  article, 
exc.  in  phrases  with  prep>.  (see  esp.  i  c  and  10-17). 

Beoiuiilf'zy)^  ( )fur  sa:  side,  c  1205  LAV.  30496  On  pare  saj 
brade.  6-1275  Moral  Ode  82  in  O.  E.  Misc.  61  He  makede 
fysses  in  pe  sea.  c  1385  CHAUCEU  L.  G.  W.  2163  In  an  ylc, 
amid  the  wilde  see.  c  1386  —  Knt.'s  T.  1098  Fletynge  in  the 
large  see.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1982  Blouen  to  J>e  brode  sc. 
c  1430  Syr  Gcner.  6553  Toward  the  cee  he  rode  a  pase.  1593 
SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  n.  1.46  This  precious  stone,  set  in  thesiluer 
sea.  1647  H.  M  o  RE  Philos.  Devot.  32  As  the  thankful!  Rivers 
pay  What  they  borrowed  of  the  Sea.  1779  COWPER  Olney 
Hymns  m.  xv.  3  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  His 
wonders  to  perform  ;  He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea,  And 
rides  upon  the  storm.  1807  WORDSW.  Sonn.  to  Liberty  i.  xii, 
Two  Voices  are  there  ;  one  is  of  the  sea,  One  of  the  moun- 
tains; each  a  mighty  Voice.  1842  TENNYSON  Farewell  i 
Flow  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea. 

b.  For  ocean  seat  sea  ocean,  sea  of  ocean^  see 
OCEAN  sb.  i.  Also  the  great  sea  (of  ocean}. 

c  1290  St.  niicfiael  632  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  317  The  gret  se  of 
occean.  Ibid.  654  f>e  eor^e  amidde  pe  grete  se  ase  a  luyte 
bal  is  round.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvi.  67  Our  all  the 
grit  se  occeane.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis\\.  ix.  14  Neir  by  the 
end  of  the  gret  occiane  see,  Thar  as  the  son .  .gois  doun, 

O.  Often  coupled  with  land,  to  express  the  idea 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth;  similarly  ^ sea 
and  earth,  sea  and  sand.  Also  with  preps.,  as  by 
land  and  sea,  on  sea  or  land,  etc. 

c  looo  Ags.Gosp.  Matt,  xx iii.  15  Se  befarao?sae&  eorban  J^et 
Xe  don  anne  el[jeodine.  1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)281  At 
his  wille  to  be,  bi  se  &  biland.  i-y^Ayenb.  37  Of  zuichen 
her  byeji  uele  maneres  hie  londe  and  me  ze.  a  1352  MlNOT 
Poems  (ed.  Hall)  iii.  i  God  pat  schope  both  se  and  sand. 
c  1366  CHAUCER  A. B.C.  50  Neither  In  erthe  nor  in  see. 
<  1386  —  Man  ofLaiv"s  Prol.  127  Ye  seken  lond  and  see  for 
yowre  wynnynges.  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  254  Was  neuer 
more  sorweful  segge  bi  see  nor  bi  sand.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse 
(Roxb.)  8  Batailes  bothe  by  loud  and  see.  1530  LYNDESAY 
Test.  Pnpyngo  756  Quhat  thow  hes  hard,  be  Hindis,  or  be 
seis,  Off  ws  Kirkmen.  1805  WORDSW.  Eleg.Stanza$,Pecle 
Castle  15  The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land*  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  sooCimon  and  Lysander,  Pom- 
pey  and  Agrippa,  had  fought  battles  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 
d.  //.  Different  parts  or  tracts  of  the  ocean. 
(Often  merely  poet,  or  rhetorical,  like  waters?) 

^825  Vesp.  Psalter  xxiii.  2  He  ofer  saeas  [Vulg.  suj>cr 
maria}  ^esteaSelade  hie.  c  xooo  ,/ELFRIC  Gen.  i.  10  And  God 
Xecijde  j>a  drijcnisse  eorSan  and  bxra  wa:tera  jegaderunga 
he  het  saes  [Vulg.  ttiaria}.  c  1430  LYUG.  Lyke  the  Audience 
44  in  Pol.  Rcl.  <§•  L.  Poems  (1903)  49  Shipmen.  .that  hnue 
experience  In  troubly  seis.  1550  UP.  DAY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  in.  III.  303  No  Jesse  vnpleasaunt . .  than  it  is  to  trie  mer- 
chaunle  to  sayle  againe  in  those  seeis  wherin  he  bathe  suf- 
fered shipwrack  before.  1600  Will  in  Yorks.  Archteol.  jfrttl. 


SEA. 

(1902)  XVII.  121  In  the  name  of  Code,  the  maker  of  heven 
and  yerth,  the  saezes  and  all  that  therin  ys.  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  n.  ii.  62  This  my  Hand  will  rather  The  multitudinous 
Seas  incarnadine.  1820  KEATS  Ode  to  Nightingale  vii, 
Magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam  Of  perilous  seas. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  iv.  18  To  carry  thence  a  master  o'er 
the  surly  seas. 

e.  In  a  more  or  less  pregnant  use,  with  reference 
to  naval  operations,  the  shipping  trade,  the  pro- 
fession or  employment  of  a  sailor,  life  on  ship- 
board, etc.  To  keep  the  sea  :  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  occupying  it,  to  keep  it  clear  for  one's  own 
ships  and  traffic. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  161  Bernard  of  Bayoun,  |>at 
waikepand  ^e  se  [orig.  ke  la  tner gardait}.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Prol.  276  He  wolde  the  see  were  kept  for  any  thing  tiitwixe 
Middelburgh  and  Orewelle.  1414  26  Pol.  Poems  xiii.  108 
Whanne  3e  han  made  pes  wi^ynne, . .  Strengfje  goure  marche, 
and  kepe^esee.  15..  *  Doun  by  ane  Rever'  41  in  Dnnbar's 
Poems  (1893)  II.  306  Gif  thow  beis  ane  marchand  man,  And 
wynnia  thy  living  be  the  see.  1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars 
(Camden)  18  Thys  yere  the  lorde  Talbot..was  made., 
amyralle  of  the  see.  1625  BACON  £ss.,  Greatness  Kingd. 
(Arb.)  489  To  be  Master  of  the  Sea,  is  an  Abridgement  of  a 
Monarchy*  Ibid.  491  The  Command  of  the  Seas,  a  1674 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Keb.  xi.  §  64  Who  did  not  think  that  the 
fleet  could  have  been  so  soon  ready  for  sea.  1707  FRRINIJ 
Pcterbormv's  Cond.  Sj>.  178  Without  the  assistance  of  the 
sea,  the  best  dispositions  in  Italy  are  useless.  1745  Life 
nainpfylde-MooreCarew  9  His  Friends.. put  him  on  board 
a  Man  of  War,  but  neither  the  Sea,  nor  any  settled  Employ 
agreeing  with  his  wandering  Inclinations,  he  soon  forsook 
the  King's  Service.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  \\.  v.  I.  447  The 
nntient  Egyptians  had  a  superstitious  antipathy  to  the  sea. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  1. 302  As  soon  as  he  came  back 
from  sea  he  was  made  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  1889 
Sat.  Rev.  16  Mar.  304/1  We  are  afraid  that  few  Englishmen 
at  present  claim  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  for  their  country. 
|  f.  Proverbs,  proverbial  phrases,  and  similitudes. 
1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent,  iv.iii.33  A  heart  As  full  of  sorrowes, 
as  the  Sea  of  sands,  1601  —  T-wel.  N.  n.  iv.  103  As  hungry 
as  the  Sea.  1637-1894  [see  DKVILJ/'.  22  b].  1614!'.  GENTLE- 
MAN England'' s  Way  to  ivin  Wealth  45  inarg.,  The  Sailors 
JProuerbe  :  The  Sea  and  the  Gallowes  refuse  none. 

g.  High  sea.  (Now  usually//.)  The  deep  or 
open  sea ;  the  main  sea  or  main.  spec,  in  Law  (sing. 
and//.):  (a]  The  main  sea;  the  sea  as  far  as  it 
is  regarded  as  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  admiralty  ;  (b)  The  area  of  the  sea  not 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  any  nation,  but 
the  free  highway  of  all  nations. 

Cf.  F.  haute  fier,  L.  altwn  (mare\  and  the  OE.  compound 
hcahste  quoted  below. 

\a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xi.  3  Se  is  eac  wealdend  woruld- 
Xesceafta  heofones  &  eor5an  &  heahsse.]  c  1300  Hmmlok 
719  And  sone  did  he  leyn  in  [a  ship]  an  ore,  And  drou  him 
to  (?e  heye  se.  <z  1400-50  Alexander  61  He  saje  ^ain  in  pe 
hi^e  see  sailand  to-gedire.  1490  CAXTOS  P.neydos  vi.  27 
Whan  they  were  well  on  the  waye  oute  of  the  lande,  in  the 
hye  see.  c  1532  LD.  HER  NEKS  lluon  xlvi.  155  They,  .came 
in  to  the  hye  see  and  had  wynde  at  wyll.  1765  BLACKSTONE 
Coniiii,  i.  Introd.  iv.  107  The  main  or  high  seas  are  part  of 
the  realm  of  England.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  III.  xvii. 
226  They  had  heard  of  the  frigate  Phoebe  and  the  Isaac 
Todd  being  on  the  high  seas.  1888  BRYCE  Ainer.  Commw. 
I.  580  Piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas. 
2.  A  part  of  the  general  body  of  salt  water, 
having  certain  land-limits  or  washing  a  particular 
coast,  and  having  a  proper  name,  as  the  Red,  Black, 
Irish,  Adriatic  Sea.  ^  The  great  sea:  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Severn  Sea(z.rch.}\  the  Bristol  Channel, 
t  Formerly  sometimes  in  pi.,  as  the  Red,  Irish,  In- 
dian Seas ;  cf.  N  Ait  ROW  SEAS. 

c  825  7  'esp.  Psalter  cxxxv.  13  Se  todaelde  Sone  readan  sae. 
cizgo  St.  Michael (>•$)  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  317  Ech  obur  se 
among  us  here,  ne  beo  heo  so  gret  non,  Nis  bote  a  lime  of 
pulke  se.  1381  WYCLIF  jV«//M.  xxxiv.6  The  west  plage  for- 
solhe  shal  oegynne  fro  the  greet  see.  [So  1611  and  1884 
(Revised).}  1390  GOVVER  Con/.  I.  362  To  passe  over  the  grete 
See  To  werre  and  sle  the  Sarazin.  1500-20  DUNBAK  Poems 
viii.  13  To  the  Turk  sey  all  land  did  his  name  dreid.  1533 
BKLLENDEN  Crott.  Scot.  i.  (1541)  A  i,  Pharo.  .quhais  son., 
wes  drown  it .  .w1  all  his  army  in  y"  reid  seis.  1563  SACKVILLE 
Induct.  Mirr.  M^ag.  v,  The  Beare,  that  in  the  Iryshe  seas 
had  dipt  His  grlesly  feete.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  I. 
167/1  The  Danes.. comming  into  tne  Seuerne  sea.  1614 
T.  GF.NTLEMAN  England's  Way  to  itiin  ffim^AsoWhen  as 
they  [sc.  herrings]  come  into  Vermouth  Seas  yearely  about 
S.  Luke,  and  sometimes  before.  1634  SIR!".  HERBERT  Trav* 
43  The  River  Indus,  which  their  ingulfes  herselfe  into  the 
Indian  Seas.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  Mundi  vi.  §  2  (1643)  ^7  ^ 'he 
sea,  is  a  part  of  the  ocean,  to  which  we  Cannot  come  but 
through  some  strait.  1641  EVELYN  Diary  28  Sept.,  We 
sailed  over  a  sea  call'd  the  Plaet,  which  is  an  exceeding 
dangerous  water.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  578/2  Any  part 
of  the  ocean  marked  off  from  the  general  mass  of  water  may 
be  called  a  sea.  In  geography  the  name  is  loosely  applied  : 
for  instance,  the  Arabian  Sea  is  an  open  bay,  Hudson's 
Bay  is  an  enclosed  sea. 

b.  The  four  seas :  the  seas  bounding  Great 
Britain  on  the  four  sides.  I'hr.  Within  the  four 
seas  =  \\\  Great  Britain. 

a  1325  MS.  Rawl.  £.  520  If.  30  pe  chef  lordes.  .J>at  be}  of 
plener  age  ant  bi  binne  ^e  four  sen  ant  out  of  prisone. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  4406  J>e  soile  ne  |>e  foure  sees  suffice 
}owe  nouthire.  1642,  1886  [see  FOUR  a.  i]. 

C.  Astr.  The  name  of '  seas '  is  still  given  to  those 
darker  portions  of  the  moon's  surface  which  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  covered  with  water. 

1873  PROCTOR  Moon  383  Index  to  the  Map  of  the  Moon. 
Table  I.     Grey  Plains,  usually  called  Seas. 
3.  A  large  lake  or  landlocked   sheet  of  water, 
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•whether  salt  or  fresh.  Obs.  exc.  in  inland  sea  and 
in  proper  names,  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

£893  K.  /KLFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  9  peah  sume  men  secgen 
bset  [the  Nile]  ba;r  wyrcS  micelne  sie  [vastissitno  lactt 
exund-ire\.  c  1000  Ags*  Gosp.  John  vi.  i  jttfter  byson  for  se 
hxlend  ofer  ba  galileiscan  sas,  seo  is  tiberiadis.  a  1225 
Ancr.  K.  230  And  te  swin  anonriht  urnen  &  adreinten  ham 
snluen  i5er  see.  tr  1250  —  [see  DEAD  SEA].  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  xv.  275  A  myle  wes  betuix  the  seis.  1590  [see 
INLAND  B.  i].  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  186  This 
[the  Caspian],  as  other  Seas,  is  a  gathering  together  of  per- 
petual  Waters  nourished  with  Springs.  1876  EncycL  Brit, 
V.  176/1  The  Caspian  Sea.,  is  the  largest  of  those  salt  lakes 
or  closed  inland  seas  which  may  be  considered  as 'survivals' 
of  former  oceanic  areas. 

4.  The  volume  of  water  in  the  sea  considered  in 
regard  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.    ^  Full  sea, 
high  tide  (alsoySg-)'   t  The  sea  was  in,  it  was  high 
water. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  176  ponne  bu  wyte  past  sre  si  ful. 
c  1205  LAY.  22019  Whaiime  basaevledeS.  Ibid.  22025  penne  Ji.i 
sae  falle5  in.  1390  COWER  Conf.  I.  35  The  See  now  ebbeth, 
now  it  floweth.  c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  n.  §  46  In  which 
place  of  the  firmament  the  mone  being,  maketh  fulle  see. 
1470  HENRY  U'allacc  x.  419  The  sey  was  in,  at  thai  stoppyt 
and  stud  ;  On  loud  he  cryt  and  bad  thalm  tak  the  flud. 
a  1500  Brut  (Lamb.  MS.)  583  Remembres  how  ye  drowned 
at  full  see.  1536  in  Set.  Pleas  Crt.  Admiralty  (1894)  I.  s3 
Goyng  from  the  porte  of  London  at  a  full  see  with  a  full 
wynde.  1621  BTRTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  27  A 
Satyrrical  Roman  in  his  time  thought  all  vice,  folly,  and 
madness  were  at  a  full  sea.  1677  W.  HUIIKARD  Narrative 
(1865)  1. 181  But  it  was  now  full  Sea  with  Philip  his  Affair*. 
1805  FORSVTH  Beauties  Scot.  III.  512  During  spring  tides 
these  sluices  are  opened,  and  at  full  sea  they  are  shut. 

5.  With  an  epithet  indicating  the  roughness  or 
smoothness  of  the  waves,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  swell,  etc.     Hence   without   qualification  ^  a 
heavy  swell,  rough  water. 

c8SS  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xiv.  §  i  Ful  oft  we  rageniaS 
smyltre  sas.  c  1205  LA.V.  12005  J>e  sas  wes  wunder  ane  wml 
and  ladliche  iwrao^ed.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  282,  I  wode 
as  doth  the  wylde  Se.  1555  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt's  I'oy, 
(1589)  103  We.. found  the  entrance  very  ill,  by  reason  that 
the  sea  goeth  so  high.  1641  EVELYN  Diary  27  Sept.,  We. . 
sailed  again  with  a  contrary  and  impetuous  wind,  and  a 
terrible  sea.  ^*743  WOODROOFE  in  Haniuay's  Trav.  (1762) 
I.  iv.  lix.  275  When  there  is  any  sea,  the  breakers  are  visible. 
1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Ansoifs  I'oy.  114  We  found  a  large 
under-rolling  Sea.  1769-80  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  s.  v., 
A  long  sea  implies  an  uniform  and  steady  motion  of  lon^ 
and  extensive  waves;  on  the  contrary,  a  short  sea  is  when 
they  run  irregularly,  broken,  and  interrupted,  so  as  frequently 
to  burst  over  a  vessel's  side  or  quarter.  1834  MARRYAT  /'. 
Simple  xxviii,  We  were  now  past  Devil's  Point,  and  the  sea 
was  very  heavy.  1837  T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag  xx,  It  was 
pitch-dark,  a  good  deal  of  sea  on.  1840  LONGF.  Wreck  of 
Hesperus  xi,  Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live  In  such 
an  angry  sea  !  1865  Daily  Tel.  8  Dec.  5/6  During  the 
passage.. they  had  continued  fine  weather,  and  no  sea. 
b.  The  direction  of  the  waves  or  swell. 

1769-80  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  Sea.. is.  .applied  by 
sailors.. to  their  [waves']  particular  progress  or  direction. 
Thus  they  say,,  .the  sea  sets  to  the  southward.  Hence  a 
ship  is  said  to  head  the  sea,  when  her  course  is  opposed  to 
the  setting  or  direction  of  the  surges.  Ibid,  \\,  Franchir  la 
lame,  to  head  the  sea ;  to  sail  against  the  setting  of  the  sea. 
C.  A  large  heavy  wave. 

1582  STANYHURST  sEncis  i.  (Arb.)  21  Theire  ships  too  lar- 
boord  doo  nod,  seas  monsterus  haunt  theyin.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  in.  93  Two  huge  broken  Seas,  which  twice  couered 
the. .boat.  1769-80  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  Sca..\<,.. 
applied  by  sailors,  to  a  single  wave... Thus  they  say,  a 
heavy  sea  broke  over  our  quarter,  or  we  shipped  a  heavy 
sea.  1861  LADY  DUFF-GORDON  in  F.  Gallon  I'ac.  Tourists 
(1864)  121  A  sea  struck  us  on  the  weather  side.  189*  W. 
PIKE  Barren  Ground  N.  Canada  26  The  heavy  fresh- water 
seas  broke  with  great  violence  on  the  weather  shore. 

6.  Salt  or  bitter  sea :  sea-water,  poet. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  \v.\\,  G  3  b,  They'l.  .eat  like 
salt  sea  in  his  slddowe  ribs.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
622  His  finny  Flocks  about  their  Shepherd  play,  And  rowling 
round  him,  spirt  the  bitter  Sea,  1840  LONGF.  Wreck  of 
Hespcrtts  xxi,  The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast. 

7.  Jig.    With  reference  to  metaphorical  sailing, 
drowning,  waves,  etc. ;   also,  a   copious  or  over- 
whelming quantity  or  mass  (of  something).     See 
also  4. 

a  1200  Vices  fy  Virtues  45  On  Sessere  michele  sea  of  5are 
bitere  woreld.  1574  HIGINS  jV/rr.  Mag.  i.  Induct,  v,  Sithe 
those  on  whom,  for  Fortunes  giftes  we  stare,  Ofte  sooniste 
sinke  in  greatest  seas  of  care,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie 
(Arb.)  59  A  whole  Sea  of  examples  woulde  present  themselues. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  i.  59  To  take  Armes  against  a  Sea  of 
troubles.  1613 —  Hen.  F///,  in.  ii.  360,  I  haue  ventur'd.. 
This  many  Summers  in  a  Sea  of  Glory,  But  farre  beyond  my 
depth.  1632  MASSINGER  F.mp.  East  in.  ii,  The  peoples  ioy 
In  seas  of  acclamations  flow  in,  To  wait  on  yours.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L,  x.  718  In  a  troubl'd  Sea  of  passion  tost.  1692 
T.  WATSON  Body  Divin,  365  Men  will  for  a  drop  of  Pleasure 
drink  a  Sea  of  Wrath.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  i,  The  elder  tra- 
veller, .plunged,  nothing  loath,  into  a  sea  of  discussion  con- 
cerning urns,  vases  [etc.).  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  u.  Conf. 
Drunkard^  To  waste  whole  seas  of  time  upon  those  who 
pay  it  back  in  little  inconsiderable  drops  of  grudging  applause. 
1871  BAGEHOT  Physics  $  Pol.  (1876)  220  A  complex  sea  of 
forces  and  passions  trouble  men  in  life  and  in  action. 

8.  transf.  a.  A  large  level  tract  (i/some  material 
substance  or  aggregate  of  objects). 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  x,  In  al  this 
sandy  sea,  is  found  no  water.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  2  Nov., 
We  could  perceive  nothing  but  a  sea  of  thick  clotides.  1654 
Il-iii.  22  July,  After  dinner, ..we  passed  over  the  goodly 
plaine,  or  rather  sea  of  carpet.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in,  440 


I  So  on  this  windie  Sea  of  Land,  the  Fiend  Walk'd  up  and 
!  down  alone.  1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch  (1851)  II.  598/2 
The  billows  of  an  immense  sea  of  sand  surrounding  the 
whole  army.  1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  655  All  the 
space  as  far  as  Charing  Cross  was  one  sea  of  heads.  1862 
Miss  BRADHON  Lady  Audicy  xxxvii,  His  uncle's  wife,  in  a 
criminal  dock,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  a  sea  of  eager 
faces.  1869  TOZER  Might.  Turkey  I.  340  The  open  country 
extends  in  a  sea  of  green  vegetation. 

b.  Hyperbolically,  a  great  quantity  of  liquid, 
esp.  (in  figurative  context)  of  blood.  So,  allusively, 
Red  Sea  (see  2),  with  reference  to  blood  or  wine. 

1598  CHAPMAN  Hero  fy  I.candcr'\\\.  323  And  all  this  while 
the  red  sea  of  her  blood  Ebd  with  Leander.  1646  QUARLKS 
Sheph.  Oracles  vii.  83  Oyl-steep'd  Anchovis,  landed  from 
his  brine,  Came  freely  swimming  in  red  seas  of  wine.  1756 
BURKE  Nat.  Sac.  Wks.  I.  77  These  wars,  which  have  spilled 
such  seas  of  blood.  1821  SCOTT  AY«//7i>.  i,  We  will  have  one 
of  Friar  Bacon's  pupils,  .to  conjure  them  [such  troublesome 
thoughts]  away. . — Or,  what  say  you  to  laying  them  in  a 
glorious  red  sea  of  claret,  my  noble  guest?  1864  LOWKM,  Fire- 
side Trav.  239  The  ghost  of  a  creed . .  may  be  hud,  after  all, 
only  in  a  Red  Sea  of  blood. 

9.  Antiq.  The  great  brazen  lavcr  in  the  Jewish 
Temple.    [Literally  from  licb.] 

1382  WYCI.IF  i  Kings  vii.  23  He  made  forsothe  the  3oten 
see.  c  1450  Mironr  Sahtachitn  (Roxb.)  47  Thitk  see  of 
brasseWhilk  in  the  entree  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  settc 
was.  1899  SAVCIC  Karly  Israel  vi.  251  In  the  court  of  the 
tiiinple  was  a  'sea'  or  'deep',  like  that  which  was  made  by 
Solomon. 

II.  Phrases. 

10.  At  sea.  a.  Out  on  the  sea,  on  ship-board  ; 
(sailing,  trafficking,  fighting,  etc.)  on  the  sea  ;    in 
employment  as  a  sailor.     Also  f  at  the  seas. 

a  1300  Cursor  !\f.  13284,  At  see  sant  lohn  and  lam  he 
fand.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  A'icholay's  Voy.  \.  v.  4  \V~eu 
discouered  at  the  Seas  [Fr.  en  flaine  mcr\  two  Foystes. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  I',  i.  i.  177  Thou  knowst  that  all  my 
fortunes  are  at  sea.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxtv.  v.  II.  491 
The  beake-heads.  .which  were  taken  from  them  in  a  conflict 
at  sea.  1672  C.  MANNERS  in  \-2th  Rep.  Hi&t.MSS.  Coinin, 
App.  v.  24  The  Duke  is  at  sea  allrcndy,  to  draw  by  his 
example  others  to  the  fteete.  a  1687  Sin  W.  PETTY /WiY, 
Arith.  iii.  (1690)  55  To  persuade  the  World,  how  considerable 
the  King  of  France  was.. at  Sea.  1793  [see  AT fircp.  5]. 
1836  MAKIIYAT  Miifs/t.  Easy  ,\ix,  I  have  not  been  long  at 
sea,  and,  of  course,  cannot  know  much  about  these  things. 
b.  fig.  In  a  state  of  mind  resembling  the  con- 
dition of  a  ship  which  is  out  of  sight  of  land  and 
lias  lost  her  bearings  ;  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  or 
perplexity,  at  a  loss.  Also  all  at  sea. 

1768  KLACKSTONE  Cointn.  in.  xxvii.  440  If  a  court  of  equity 
were  still  at  sen,  and  floated  upon  the  occasional  opinion 
which  the  jud^e  who  happened  to  preside  might  entertain 
of  conscience  in  every  particular  case.  1818  CRUISE  ])ig?st 
(ed.  2)  I.  486  If  there  were  not  the  same  rules  of  property  in 
all  courts,  all  things  would  be  as  it  were  at  sea ;  and  under 
the  greatest  uncertainty.  1833  DICKENS  Dorrit  n.  i.v,  Mrs. 
Tickit..was  so  plainly  at  sea  on  this  part  of  the  case,  .that 
Clennam  was  much  disposed  to  regard  the  appearance  as  a 
dream.  1893  SKLOUS  Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  219,  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  he  seemed  all  at  sea,  and  had  no  one 
ready  to  go  with  me. 

11.  Beyond  (the)  sea  or  seas.  Out  of  the  country, 
in  foreign  parts,  abroad.     Cf.  BEYOND  B.  i.     For 
beyond-sea  as  adj.  see  BEYOND  D. 

c 900  tr.  Kxda*$  Hist,  y.  xix.  (1890)  458  Mid  by  he  ba  fcena 
wacs  be^eondan  sae  wutnende.  aiiu  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1041 
(MS.  C.)  Franj  be^eondan  sa*.  c  1205  LAV.  29149  Sum  fleh 
bi-^eonden  sa;  in  to  llruttaine.  1340  Ayenb.  165  Ine  J>e  londe 
be-yende  he  ze.  1485  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  28  A  standyng 
bed,  corven  with  estrich  horde  of  beyond  see  makyng.  1536 
in  Sel.  Pleas  Crt.  Admiralty  (1894)  I.  56  All  my  goods 
whersoever  they  may  be  found  as  well  on  this  syde  the  see 
as  beyende  the  see.  1555  Burgk  Rec.  Edin.  (1871)  II.  227 
Sindry  schippis  cumin  furth  of  Burdeaux,  Scherand,  and 
vthens  places  beyond  sey.  1590  J.  SMYTH  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Men  (Camden)  58  When  her  Majestiecalled  me  from  beeyond 
the  seas.  1640  MAY  I  fist.  Parl.  r.  ii.  23  The  Reformed 
Churches  beyond  the  Seas.  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  26 
Oct.,  He  is  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  a  great  scholar,  and 
has  been  beyond  sea.  1879  Miss  BRADDON  Cloven  Foot 
xxxii,  The  husband,  or  lover,  may  have  been  out  of  the  way 
— beyond  seas,  perhaps. 

12.  By  sea.  f  a.  Close  to  the  sea,  at  the  sea- 
side.   (Now  by  the  sea),     b.  By  way  of  the  sea,  on 
or  over  the  sea  (as  a  mode  of  transit  or  convey- 
ance).    C.  In  the  region  of  the  sea,  at  sea.     (See 
also  sense  I  c.) 

c  1205  LAY.  1485  Heo  for5  fusden  toward  sele  Brutun  ^er 
he  bi  sae  wonede.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xm.  615  Send  the 
Kyng  by  se  Till  Balmeburch  in  his  awne  cuntre.  1:1470 
HENRY  Wallace  ix.  1131  Few  fled  with  him,  and  gat  away 
be  see.  1615  BACON  Ess.,  Greatness  Kingd,  (Arb.)  489  We 
see  the  great  Effects  of  Batlailes  by  Sea.  1719  DE  FOR 
Crusoe  I.  (Globe)  6  One  of  my  Companions  being  going  by 
Sea  to  London.  Ibid.  293,  I  had  been  very  unfortunate  by 
Sea.  [1836  LONGF.  (title)  The  Castle  by  ihe  Sea.]  1891 
LD.  HOUHOL-SE  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXV.  562/2  From  the 
Melbourne  factory  they  carried  butterine  by  sea  to  Sydney. 

f!3.  By  long  sea.  Short  for  by  long  sea  passage  \ 
see  LONG  a.1  18.  Also  by  the  long  seas. 

i&45  EVELYN  Diary  Aug.,  I  made  a  collection  of  divers  \ 
curiosities.. which  I  sent  for  England  by  long  sea.  1694 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Re I.  (1857)  III.  290  Two  dispatches  are 
sent  to  our  fleet  at  Cadiz,  one  by  way  of  the  Groyn,  the 
other  by  long  sea.  1711  STHYPE  Eccl.  Mem.  n.  iii.  II.  265 
To  pass  into  Ireland,  either  by  the  long  Seas,  or  by  Bristow. 

14.  On  or  upon  the  sea.  (In  early  use  on  or 
upon  sea.)  a.  On  the  sea's  surface,  afloat,  at  sea, 
on  shipboard.  In  OE.  also  =  in  the  sea.  b.  Of 
a  dwelling,  etc. :  At  the  sea's  edge,  on  the  sea-coast. 


C9QO  tr.  B$da$  Hist.  \.  xm.  (1690)  48  We..o85e  sticode 
beoo"  o55e  on  sa?  adruncene.  a  1000  Coilotj.  sElfric  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  94  For  hwi  ne  ti.xast  Jm  on  sa;.  O.  R.  Chron,  an. 
877,  pa  mette  hie  micel  yst  on  sie.  c  1200  ORMIN  13296  pan 
iss  to  farenn  uppo  sac,  To  fisskenn  affterr  fisskess.  <  1330 
R.  IJRL'NNE  Chron.  H'act!  (Rolls)  9795  Colgrim  had  a  broker 
on  be  se.  1389  l'-ng.  Gilds  (1870)  48  porow  \o^e  on  b°  se. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  83  For  he  him-self  is  on  Je  se  with 
siche  a  somme  armed,  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonncs  of  Ay  man 
xiv.  327,  I  fled  in  to  Spayn  to  AlaflVe  vpon  the  see.  1560 
in  Scl.  Picas  Crt.  Admiralty  (1097)  11.25  The  marrynors 
..in  eny  ship  or  vessel  laboring  and  travayling  upon 
the  scaes.  1568  GRAHON  Chron.  II.  711  The  liastard.. 
made  sayle  with  all  haste,  and  roued  on  the  Sea,  as  before 
he  was  accustomed.  1832  TENNYSON  Pal.  of  Art  97  In 
a  ck-ar-wall'd  city  on  the  .sea.  1860  W.  Wnrnsc  Uynin, 
'  Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save '  6  O  bear  us  when  we  cry 
to  Thee  For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea. 

15.  Over  ( the    sea.  a.  Of  motion:  Across  the 
sea,  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea.     b.  Of  position  : 
On  the  other  side  of  the  sea;  abroad.     Cf.  OYEII- 
SKA  a.  and  adv.,  OVEK-SKAS  adv. 

( >.  }•'..  ( 'hrjn.  an.  894  (end)  Ond  ba;t  wxs  ymb  tvvelf  monaff 
prcs  be  hie  a;r  hitter  ofer  sae  comon.  c  1205  LAV,  ^502  Oner 
sea  icemen,  hanene  sone  anomen,  1338  R.  UKCNNK  ( 'h?\»i. 
(iSio)  25  lle..ferde  oner  the  see,  &  conquerd  Xormundie. 
1377  LANGI..  /'.  /'/,  Ii.  xm.  392  If  I  sent  oner  see  my  scruant/ 
to  llruges.  1458  Cat.  Am:  l\cc.  Dublin  (1889)  30'.  Tlier 
marchandys,  the  wyche  they  takyth  ovre  the  se.  1583-1886 
[see  OVKK-SKAS  nth'.}.  1616-1895  lsee  OVEHSKA  nth-.}.  1845 
UKOWNIMI  Time's  Revenges  r  I've  a  Friend,  over  the  sea. 

16.  To  sea  (also  f  to  the  sea\  Out  on  the  water, 
on   a  voyage,  or  on  ship-board.      To  go  to  sea,  to 
go  aboard  ship,  go  on  a  voyage  ;  to  enter  upon,  or 
follow,    the   profession   of  a  sailor;    f  also   with 
ellipsis  of  the  verb.      7"o  put,  put  off,  fid  out.  A' 
sea  :  see  Pur  z/.i  7,  S,  45  n,  ^7  j.      To  stand  out  to 
sea  :  see  .STAND  v. 

(-900  tr.  I'sedas  I/ist.  i.  \iii.  (ISKH  48  Us  drifaS  ba  ellreor- 
ilan  to  sa;.  ("1205  LAV.  19368  To  }>eru  sa  huo  ucndtn,  t  1275 
Ibid,  11968  Hii  seileden  [down  the  Thames]  forte  hii  to  --cc 
come.  C1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xvni.  {Kgipciatic)  474  Til  I 
percase  a-pone  a  day  saw  men  of  luby  it  cyip*.:  hast  bame  to 
sey,  for  to  schype.  1488  Pastoti  I.ftt.  III.  344  All  suche 
capeteyns  as  wente  to  the  see  in  Lento,  .makytho  them  redy 
to  ^oo  to  the  see  ageyn  as  schortcly  as  thuy  can.  1584 
(!(K;.\M  If iiven  Health  cc\\  ii.  216  Wherefore  if  any  he 
desirous  to  vomit,  let  them  rather  go  to  the  Sea.  1591-5 
SIT:XSI-:R  Colin  Clout  209  Let  him  to  sea.  1677  VAUKASION 
I'-ng.  I mprov,  41,  I  wailed  upon  the  Lord  Clarendon  and 
some  other  fientlemen  to  Sea.  1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav. 
Persia,  53  The  Ottoman  Fleet,  .putting  to  sea  from  Con- 
stantinople, Landed  in  Candy.  1726  Sm:i. YUCKI:  /  'oy.  round 
World  61  He  knew  I  was  not  allowed  an  ounce  of  fre.sh 
pro\pisions  to  sea  with  me.  1849  MAI  ATI. AY  ///>/.  /-'-'•'.<.  \'. 
I.  550  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  of  May  he  stood  out 
to  iea  before  a  favourable  breeze. 

17.  To  take  the  sea  (also  ^  to  take  sea,  the  scast 
M  K.  to  nini  the  sea}.  To  go  on  board  ship,  embark  ; 
to  start  on  a  sea-voyage,  launch  forth,  put  out  to 
sea  (said  also  of  the  ship).    Cf.  F.  prendre  la  mer. 

<  1205  LAY.  1281  Bi  Ruscikadan  heo  nomcii  ba  sae.  Ibid. 
4966  per  he  ba  sae  nom.  ^1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  4099  And 
Achilles  toke  the  see  With  his  vitayles  and  his  naue.  £1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ayinon  xxiv.  530  Reynawde  dydc  doo 
hale  vp  saylle,  &  toke  the  see.  1543  UHALL  Erasin,  Apoph. 
2S7  The  maryners,.  .beeyn^  lothe  to  takey»seaes,  Pompeius 
hymself  first  of  al  en  treed  into  the  shippe.  a  1604  HAXMKR 
Citron.  /r(7.(i8og)  366  For  want  of  skill  they  could  not  take 
the  seas,  but  were  tossed  with  whule  and  weather,  along 
the  Coast.  1641  EARL  MoNM.tr.  Biondi's  Civil  Warres 
iv.  68  The  27.  of  April  he  tooke  sea  at  Dover.  1867  Suix- 
BURXR  Ess.  %  Stud.  (1875)  119  The  first  hymn  of  Orpheus  as 
Argo  takes  the  sea.  1890  S.  LAXK-POOI.E  liarbary  Corsairs 
vii.  83  He.  .was  able  to  take  the  sea  with  a  fleet  of  eighty- 
four  vessels.  1903  Daily  Chron.  30  July  3/1  All  the  ships 
..are  able  to  touch  24  knots,  but  their  lines  and  the  way 
they  take  the  sea  is  cause  of  common  complaint. 
III.  Attributive  nses  and  combinations. 

18.  Simple  attributive;  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
sea  or  a  sea,  as  sea-arm,  -basin,  bed,  f-/wr,  brim, 
-brink,  f  -flash,  -floor,  harbour,  -haven,  -marge, 
'pull,  -spray,  -tide,  'Wave. 

1637  HEYWOOD  Descr.  Royall  Ship  (1638)  28  The  Great 
Colosse.  .who  bestrid  The  spacious  Rhodian  *Sea-arme.  1865 
W.  G.  PALGRAVE  Arabia  11.203  Between  the  islands  runs  a 
narrow  sea-arm.  1884  GEIKIE  Phys.  Gfog-.xiv.(iQB6)  123  Most 
of  the  great  *sea-basins.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  142/2  So  as  to 
stain  the  whole  *sea-bed  for  1000  feet  or  yards  in  depth,  c  1325 
Metr.  Horn.  (Small)  135  That  betes  thaim  wit  dede  and 
word  Als  *se  bare  betes  on  schip  bord.  1621  G.  SANDYS 
Oviifs  Met.  ix.  (1626)  225  With  blood  the  *sea-brimme 
blusht.  1879  F.  W.  ROWNSON  Coward  Consc.  i.  iii,  A 
country  full  of  life  and  animation  even  to  its  sea- brim.  121300 
Horn  151  (Camb.  MS.),  Bi  be  *se  brinke  No  water  be  na 
drinke.  c  i8«o  S.  ROGERS  Italy  (1839)  84  On  the  sea-brink, 
another  train  they  met.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  ^ 
Sometimes  the  surges  or  *Sea-nashes  doe  rebound  top-gallant 
height.  1855  KiN'GSLF.v  Claucus  (1878)  60  The  variety  of  its 
rocks,  aspects,  and  *sea-floors.  1648  HF.XHAM  n,  Een  2ee- 
havettj  A  'Sea-haven,  or  a  *Sea-harbor,  1843  CARLYLK  fast 
fy  Pr.  v.  89  No  monstrous  pitchy  City,  and  beahaven  of  the 
world  !  1610  SHAKS.  Tttnp.  iv.  i.  69  Thy  "Sea-marge  stirrile. 
1896  KIPLING  Seven  Seas  68  The  "sea-pull  drew  them  side 
by  side,  gunnel  to  gunnel  laid.  iSia  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst. 
Husb.  Scot.  i.  47  Withering  mentions  a  thorny  shrub.,  which 
stands  the  *sea-?pray.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  v.  i.  I.  90  It.. 
is  only  not  overflowed  by  the  "sea  tides.  1727-46  THOMSON 
Snmtntr  1600  The  loud  *sea-wave.  1860  TYNDALL  Clac. 
I.  xxv.  185  The  sea-waves.,  sometimes  reach  the  shore  before 
the  wind  which  produces  them. 

b.  That  is  an  attribute  or  quality  of  the  sea,  as 
sea  blink,  -calm,  -murmur,  -music,  -roughness t 
-shine,  *$meU,  -voice. 


SEA. 

1850  B.  TAYLOR  Eldorado  xxxili,  Far  away  to  the  right  I 
saw  the  *sea-blink  along  the  edges  of  the  sky.  1821  *Sea- 
calm  [see  sect-roughness  below].  1818  SHF.LLEY  Eitgan. 
Hills  347  A  dell,  .Which  the  wild  *sea-murmur  fills.  1819  — 
Promttk.  in.  iii.  27  And  thou,  lone,  shalt  chant  fragments  of 
*sea-music.  1821  LAMB  Elia,  Witches  (end),  The  billows 
gradually  subsiding,  fell  from  a  *  sea-rough  ness  to  a  sea- 
calm,  and  thence  to  a  river  motion.  1867  AUGUST  A  WILSON 
Vashti  xiv,  The  greenish  *sea-shine  breaking  through  the 
dense  foliage.  1880  SWINBURNE  Studies  in  Song  179  Streak 
on  streak  of  glimmering  seashine  crosses  All  the  land.  1833 
TENNYSON  Rosalind  ii,  Fresh  as  the  early  *seasmell  blown 
Through  vineyards  from  an  inland  bay.  1859  —  Guinevere 
245  And  strong  man-breasted  things  stood  from  the  sea,  And 
sent  a  deep  *sea-voice  thro*  all  the  land. 

c.  Consisting    of   sea,    as    sea-frontier,    -Ianet 
•^ -limit,  -path) pool,  \-tract,  -valley, 

1905  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Aug.  3/1  The  *sea- frontier  of  England, 
1878  TENNYSON  KcreHge  v,  And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on 
thro'  the  long  *sea-lane  between.  1377  Dv.'RAfetnor.  Navig. 
59  All,  within  the  *Sea-limits  of  our  IJrytish  Royallty.  1633 
MILTON  Ps.  viii.  22  Fowl  of  the  Heavens,  and  Fish  that 
through  the  wet  "Sea-paths  in  shoals  do  slide.  1596  SPENSER 
State  Irel.  2,  I  heard  it  often  wished  also.. that  all  that 
land  were  a  *Sea  poole.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib,  Catal,  p. 
Ixxxvii,  A  Seapool  arranged  as  a  grotto.  1600  R.  JOHNSON 
Kingd.  if-  Commiv.  169  So  huge  a  "sea-tract  full  of  hauens. 
1857  EMERSON  Poems  Si  *Sea-valleya  and  the  deep  of  skies 
Furnished  several  supplies. 

d.  (Phenomena)  occurring  at  sea,  as  sea-clond, 
dew,  -meteor ;  -storm,  -sunset,  ^-tempest. 

1811  SCOTT  Don  Roderick  xxxvi,  That  *sea-cloud,  in  size 
like  human  hand.  1888  F.  CowpER  Ca/to/»  of  Wight  (1889) 
306  The  *sea-dew  glittered  on  spar  and  mast  and  straining 
sail,  a  1818  M.  G.  Lewis  JrnL  W.  Ind.(\Z^}  39  Theabove- 
mentioned  floating  lights  are  a  kind  of  *sea-meteors.  1610 
SHAKS.  T?tnj>.  i,  ii.  177  And  now  I  pray  you  Sir, ,  .your  rea- 
son For  raysing  this  *Sea-Storme?  1839-52  HA  i  LEY  Festus 
428  Nor  that  it  now  sinks  Like  a  *sea-sunset.  1871  TENNY- 
SON Last  Tonrn.  505  A  low  sea-sunset  glorying  round  her 
hair.  ci4oo  Sc.  Trojan  Warn,  ion  And  sene  bat  so  be 
*see-tempestes  Lownyt  not,  nor  yhet  toke  restes. 

e.  (a)  Deposited  by  or  in  the  sea,  as  sea-clay^ 
t  -gravel,  -mud,  -ooze,  -slob,  f  -slttb,  -slutch,  f  -turfy 
-warp\  (6)  formed  by  the  sea,  as  t  sea-concretion ; 
(0  proceeding  from  the  sea,  as  sea-blast,  fog,  fret, 
-gale,  haze,  etc, 

1798  SOUTHEV  Henry  the  Hermit  25  And  underneath  a 
rock  that  sheltered  him  From  the  *sea-blast,  he  built  his 
hermitage.  1531  Lett.  $  Pap.  Hen.  VIII,  V.  183  Longe 
cartes  caryng  of  see  turffand  "see  clay  from  the  floo  marke. 
1695  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  $•  N.  Test.  III.  282  Others 
would  persuade  us  that  it  [Stone-henge]  is  a  *sea-concretion. 
1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  Sf. -Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  171 
Long  belts  of  land  and  *sea-fogs,  which  accompany  the  melt- 
ing of  all  ices.  1846  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words  (ed.  3),  *  Sea- 
fret,  a  wet  mist,  or  haze  proceeding  from  the  sea  inland.  1882 
W.  B.  SCOTT  Poefs  Harvest  Home  33  But  still  she  stared 
across  the  bar  Through  blinding  locks  and  blind  seafret. 
1821  SCOTT  Pirate  i,  A  garden,  .produced  such  vegetables 
as.  ,the*sea-gale  would  permit  to  grow,  c  144.0  Jacob's  Well 
304  pin  herte  is  lyche  be  *see-grauel  &  sande,  bat  sokyth 
in,  Si  drynketh  in,  all  waterys,  and  ;it  Ve  see  is  neuere  full. 
1864  TENNYSON  Enoch  Arden  673  Till  anon  drawn  thro* 
either  chasm,. .  Roll'd  a  *sea-haze  and  whelm'd  the  world 
in  gray.  1726  LEONI  Albert?*  Archit.  II.  125/2  If  their 
holes  were  stopt  up  with  *  Sea-mud,  or  ashes,  it  wou'd  destroy 
them.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  68  All  manner  of 
*Sea-Owse,  Owsie-mud,  or  Sea-weeds, . .  are  very  good  for  the 
bettering  of  Land.  1823  E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words,  *Sea- 
rokc,  a  fog  or  mist  suddenly  approaching  from  the  direction 
of  the  sea.  1869  Zoologist  Ser.  n.  IV.  1943  A  gray  sca-roke 
drifting  in  across  the  sand-dunes.  1883  Chamb.  friil.  20 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish  between  salt  *seascud 
and  driving  rain.  1776  M.  MURRAY  in  A.  Youngs  Tour 
Irel.  (1780)  I.  279  Part  [manured]  with  *sea-slob  and  lime 
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'795  J-  HOLT  Agric,  Lane.  126  *Sea  slutch.from  the  Ribble 
and  Wyre,  is  m  some  places  adjacent,  made  use  of  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  marie.  1860  TENNYSON  Sea  Dreams  52  A  full 
tide  Rose  with  ground-swell,  which,  on  the  foremost  rocks 
Touching,  upjetted  in  spirts  of  wild  "sea-smoke.  1531  *Sea 
turf  [see  sea-clay  above].  1705  ADDISON  Italy,  Pcsaro  etc. 
142  Expos'd  to  the  Winds  and  Salt  *Sea- Vapours.  1839 
Civ.  Engirt.  $  Arch*  Jrnl.  II.  450/1  By  introducing 
fascine  jetty  work,  which  greatly  accelerated  the  deposit  of 
the  *sea  warp. 

f.  Situated  in  or  by  the  sea,  as  sea-cape,  -cave, 
•\-city,  crag, -down,  -dune,  -jlat. -grove,  -hall,  -home, 
-marsh,  -point,  -quag,  -scar,  -terrace,  -wold,  -wood. 
5x1876  M.  COLLINS  Th.  in  Garden  (1880)  II.  251  *Seacapes 
divine  which  the  merry  winds  whiten.  1805  SCOTT  Last 
Minstrel  vi.  xxiii,  But  the  *sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild 
winds  sung,  The  dirge  of  the  lovely  Rosabelle.  1849  M. 
ARNOLD  Forsaken  Merman  61  Come  back  to  the  kind  sea- 
caves  !  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  \.  29  All  the  *sea-cities 
and  inland-cities  of  Barbaric.  1595  DUNCAN  Aj>p.  Etym. 
(E.  D.S.),  ^"CfT/Wwv . a  *sea-craig.  "Sfifi  SWINBURNE  Chaste- 
lard  i.  ii.  30  Between  the  *sea-downs  and  the  sea.  1885 
TENNYSON  Flight  xxiii,  We  shall  light  upon.. Some  lodge 
within  the  waste  *sea-dunes,  and  hear  the  waters  roar.  1823 
COBBETT  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  275  The  wheat  on.. the  *sea- 
flats  at  Havant.  1830  TENNYSON  Merman  ii,  Then  we  would 
wander  away.  .To  the  pale-green  "sea-groves.  Ibid.,  I  would 
fill  the  *sea-halls  with  a  voice  of  power.  « 1746  HOLDSWORTH 
On  Virg.  (1768)  400  There  could  be  no  fleet  lying  there,  no 
*sea-marshes,  no  lines  drawn  across  them  to  intercept  com- 
munication. 1736  Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  357/2  To  be  built  on 
the  *sea- point  of  the  same  I  sland.  1882  STEVENSON  New  A  rab. 
Nts.  II.  ii.  15  The  Graden  Floe  and  the  other  *sea  quags 
that  fortified  the  shore  against  invaders.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  II.  415  Ane  fair  castel!  standand  on  the  *se  skar. 
1868  LD.  LYTTON  Chron.  $  Char.,  Siege  Constant.,  The 
solemn  obelisks  And  sombre  cypress  stripe  with  blackest 
shade  *Sea  terraces.  1884  GEIKIE  Phys.  Geog.  xxiii.  (1886) 
217  Fig.  40  View  of  an  old  sea-terrace  or  raised  beach,  with 


\l~atchcr  by  Threshold  113  A  *sea-wood  of  alders  slipping 
from  the  hill's  skirts  to  the  water's  edge. 

g.    Occasionally  =  'at   the   sea-side',    as  sea- 
plate,  -quarters,  -sojourn,  t  ^catering-place. 

1824  COLERIDGE  Let.  to  H.  F.  Cary  (1895)  733  Both  Mrs. 


Hastings',  Ibid.  in.  iii,  The  proposition  of  her  removal  to 
some  sea-watering  place.  i8(5i  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  Si 
East  Cliff,  .would  be  perfect  as  sea-quarters  if  it  weren't  for 
the  noise.  1877  P'CESS  ALICE  Mem.  25  July  (1884)  356  The 
nicest  sea-place  I  have  been  as  yet. 

h.  Pertaining  to  the  sea  as  a  sphere  of  warlike 
operations,  as  sea  army^  battle,  campaign,  conquest, 
dominion,  empire,  etc. 

1600  E.  ELOUNT  tr.  Conestaggto  181  The  airmail  of  his 
*sea-armie.  1835  Partington's  Brit.  Cycl.  Arts  s.v.  Signals, 
The  movements  of  a  sea-army  having  a  necessary  dependence 
on  the  wind,  they  cannot  [etc.].  1598  HAKLUYT  Voy+  I.  12 
In  the  yeere  1156..  there  was  a  \Sea-hattell  fought.  1678 
MARVELL  Growth  Popery  Wks.  1875  IV.  264  This  fatal  con- 
clusion of  all  our  *Sea-champaynes.  1627  MAY  Liecan  in. 
Argt.,  Brutus  maintaines  The  siege,  and  Caesars  first  *Sca- 
conquest  gaines.  1652  NKKDHAM  tr.  ScMeu's  Marc  Cl.  58 
The  *Sea-Dominion  of  the  Lydians.  1696  B.  KENNETT 
Rom.  Antiq.  it.  i.  iv.  (1717)  46  The  Naitmachix,  or  Places 
for  the  Shows  of  *Sea-Engagements,  1712  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  299  p  2  Such  an  onecommanded  in  such  a  Sea  Engage- 
ment. 1910  Nation  22  Jan.  671/2  They  controlled  a  "Sea- 
empire  over  the  Aegean.  1577  DEE  Mentor.  Nai'ig,  59 
Our*Sea-forces  preuayling.  16459  R.  MONTAGU  in  Ruccleitch 
MSS*  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  444  Four  'sea  regiments  of 
three  thousand  men  a-piece.  1682  C,  IRVINE  Hist.  Sc. 
|  Nomcncl.  Ded.  *iv,  By  your  careful  Conduct,  you  made 
Britain  triumph  over  her  most  powerful  *Sea-Riva1.  1577 
DEE  Mentor.  Navig.  21  Appropriat  to  her  peculiar  lurisdic- 
tion  and  *Sea  Royallty.  Ibid.  5  That  expert  and  hardy 
Crue  of  some  Thousands  of  *Sea  soldiers  wold  be  to  this 
Realme  a  Treasor  incomparable.  1708  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE 
St.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  n.  ii.  (1710)  53  He  can  soon  Man  the  same 
with  the  best  Sea-Soldiers  in  the  whole  World.  1615  Trade's 
Incr.  33  This  goodly  engine  of  our  *sea-state.  a  1649 
DHUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Jas.  IV,  Wks.  (1711)  64  A  *sea-victory 
obtained  by  Sir  Andrew  Wood.  17*7  ARBUTHNOT  Tables 
Anc.  Coins,  etc.  241  This  *Sea  War  cost  the  Carthaginians 
five  hundred  Quinquiremes. 

i.  Sea-going,  as  SEA-BOAT,  sea-coble,  -ship. 
Also  in  fanciful  terms  descriptive  of  various  kinds 
of  sea-going  vessels,  as  sea-car,  -castle^  -coffin, 
T"  -kennel,  -terrier,  f  wasp. 

1851  C.  L.  SMITH  tr.  Tasso  xvn.  liv,  Over  the  self-same  paths 
which  the  *sea-car  Had  traced  in  coming,  backward  hence  it 
goes.  1655  MARQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Invent.  §  16  How  to  make 
a  *Sea-castle  or  Fortification  Cannon-proof.  1841  LD.  J. 
MANNERS  England's  Tntst  18  On  furthest  ocean's  heaving 
breast  meanwhile  Ride  the  sea-castles  of  our  merchant-isle. 
1878  TENNYSON  Revenge  iv,  Till  the  Spaniard  came  in  sight, 
With  his  huge  sea-castles  heaving  upon  the  weather  bow. 
1505  Berwick  Reg.  in  Var.  Collect.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I. 
Q  That  all  the  *see  cowbells  commynge  frome  the  se  shall 
fandc  upon  this  syde  of  the  water  of  Twede.  1565  (see 
COBLE'  2].  1899  Pall  Mall  A?ag-  Feb.  230  Many  coasters 


-         . 
were  called  *Sea-coffins  after  Mr.  Plimsoll.  .denounced  the 


,  iges  "Seeshippe  y[  saylecl  vpon  the  See  with  ^y( 
shippe  of  Hiram.  1838  LONCF.  Beowulf  20  He  bade  him  a 
sea-ship.. prepare.  i86sE.BuRRiTT  W  a  Ik  to  Land's  End -2-]  $ 
The  Fowey  seamen  made  a  remarkable  reputation  in  their 
day  with  their  little  *sea-terriers.  1666  DRYDEN  Ann. 
Mirab.  cliii,  She  seems  a  *sea-wasp  flying  on  the  waves. 

j.  Pertaining  to  life  at  sea ;  used  or  wop  at  sea ; 
ns  sea-biscuit,  -boot  (hence  sea-booted  adj.),  bread, 
cap,  -\-cates,  coat,  ^compass, etc.  Also,  characteristic 
of  life  at  sea  or  of  seamen,  nautical,  as  sea-bow, 
-gibberish,  -hornpipe,  -language,  manners,  etc. 

1680-90  TEMPLE  Ess.  Health  $•  Long  Life  Wks.  1731  I. 
283  A  Spoonful  of  Powder  of  *Sea-bisquet.  1851  H.  MEL- 
VILLE Whale  ix,  A  low  rumbling  of  heavy  *sea-boots  among 
the  benches.  1897  KIPLING  Capt.  Conr.  v.  107  With  his 
*sea-booted  feet  cocked  up  on  the  table.  1748  SMOLLETT 
Rod.  Rand.  (1812)  I.  n  My  uncle  after  two  or  three  *sea- 
bows  expressed  himself  in  this  manner.  1876  DAVIS  Polaris 
Exp.  xi.  261  A  hash  made  of  dried  salmon  and  *sea-bread. 
1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  HI.  iv.  364  Now  you  haue  no  *sea-cap 
on  your  head.  1688  JANE  BARKER  Poet.  Recreat.  i.  92  The 
best  of  *Sta-Cates  we  wish  for  thy  Diet.  £1578  FROIJISHER 
in  Proc.  Rec.  Comm.  (1833)  562  At  Bristo,  wrier  his  carde 
and  his  *se-clothes  dyd  ly  to  pawne.  1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
2290/4  A  black  Negro.. having  a  ^Sea-Coat  lin'd  with  white 
Bays.  X57oj.  DEE Math.Pref.x.  ivb,  Certaine  Landmarkes 
. .  well  hable  to  be  skried,  in  what  point  of  the  *Seacumpase 
they  appeare.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blondes  Gardening  Si 
This  Instrument  is  generally  furnished  with  the  Sea  Com- 
pass. 1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Sea-pie,,  .a  favourite 
*sea-dish  in  rough  weather.  1889  Century  Diet.,  Furling- 
line,  a  line  wound  spirally  about  a  sail  and  its  yard  m 
furling.  Also  called  *  sea-gasket.  1608  SYLVESTER  DuBartas 
n.  iv.  in.  Schisme  929  Strike,  strike  our  saile  (the  Master 
cryes)  amain,.. but  hee  cryes  in  vain;  For,  in  his  face  the 
blasts  so  bluster  ay,  That  his  *Sea-gibb'rish  is  straight  born 
away.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham,  v.  ii.  13  Vp  from  my  Cabin  My 
*sea-gowne  scarft  about  me  in  the  darke.  1699  DAMPIER 
Voy.  II.  i.  91  My  Guide  carried  my  Sea-gown,  which  was 
my  covering  in  the  night,  1745  Life  Bamfylde-Moore  Carew 
58  He . .  furnishes  himself  with  a  tattered  *Sea-Habit.  1687 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2256/4  With  a  *Sea  Hankerchief  about  his 
Neck.  17^98  O'KEEFFE  Wild  Oats  \.  i,  John.  You  know, 
on  our  quitting  harbour — .  Sir  Geo,  Damn  your  *sea-jaw, 
you  marvellous  dolphin,  give  the  contents  of  your  log-book 
in  plain  English.  1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  I.  vi,  The  doctor 
was  amazingly  shabby,  in  a  torn  and  darned  rough-weather 
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*sea-jacket  [etc.].  1884  SIR  F.  S.  ROBERTS  in  ioM  Cent. 
June  1069  *Sea-kits  should  be  issued  gratis  [to  the  army]  as 
required.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cyel.,Offing,\n  the  *  Sea-language, 
that  part  of  the  Sea  a  good  distance  from  Shore.  1838  dr. 
Ettgin.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  358/1  A  *sea  lead  is  charged  at  its 
heavy  end  with  a  small  iron  tube.  1740  JOHNSON  Life  Drake 


of  sea-life.  1829  MARRYAT^*'.  Mildmay\v,  My  *sea  manners 
were  not  congenial  to  the  drawing-room.  1668  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  262/4  A  *sea  Neckcloth  about  bis  neck.  i6s9ToRRiANO, 
Ai>aria,  a  *  sea-phrase,  viz.  a.. distribution  of  the  losse 
made,  when  [etc.].  1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1791)  II. 
xxxvii.  248,  I  suppose  it  to  be  some  sea-phrase.  1886 
STEVENSON  Kidnapped  x,  Then  there  came  a  single  call  on 
the  *sea-pipe,  and  that  was  the  signal.  ci6u  CHAPMAN 
Iliad  n.  538  King  Agamemnon,  on  these  men,  did  well-built 
ships  bestow  To  passe  the  gulfie  purple  sea,  that  did  no  *sea 
rites  know.  1884  '  H.  COLUHOWOOO  '  Under  Meteor  Flag 
172  He  made  an  elaborate  \sea-scrape  with  his  right  foot. 
1857  DUFFERIN  Lett.  High  Lat.  (ed.  3)  400  [We]  were  nearly 
run  into  ourselves  by  a  clumsy  merchantman,  whom  we  had 
the  relief  of  being  able  to  abuse  in.,  the  most  racy*sea-slang. 
1748  Arson's  Voy.  \.  ix.  91  Some  place,  .where  ships  might 
refresh  and  supply  themselves  with  the  necessary  "sea-stock 
for  their  voyage.  1840  F.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling  Voy.  II.  349 
This  fruit . .  is  very  eligible  for  sea-stock.  1659  Rusmv.  //«/. 
Coll.  415  All  manner  of  Tackle,  *Sea-stores,and  Ammunition. 
1834  MARRYAT  P.Simplevm,  We  were  ordered  to  the  dock- 
yard to  draw  sea-stores.  1603  DEKKER  ist  Ft.  Honest  W/t. 
i.  ii.  Stage-dir.,  Enter  Fustigo  in  some  fantastic  *sea-suit. 
1710  POPE  Lei.  to  H.  C.  (1735)  !•  105,  *  agree  with  you  in 
your  Censure  of  the  Use  of  *Sea-Terms  in  Mr.  Dryden's 
Virgil.  1898  ANSTED  {title),  A  Dictionary  of  Sea  Terms. 
1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xi.  125  To  make  *Sea  Venison. 
k.  Applied  to  pay  received  or  'due  for  actual 
service  in  a  duly-commissioned  ship*  (Smyth 
Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867). 

In  seaway,  \at  sea-wages:  (of  a  sailor)  in  actual  service 
on  the  sea ;  (of  a  ship)  in  commission. 

1490  Act  7  Hen.  J7//,  c.  i  §  2  If  the  Captain  be  at  Sea- 
wages,  he  [shall]  shew  the  departing.. of  the  said  Soldier., 
to  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  29  Aug., 
My  Lord  Crewe  and  his  friends  take  it  very  ill  of  me  that 
my  Lord  Sandwich's  sea-fee  should  be  retrenched.  1758 
M.  Pis.  Let.  on  /?.  N.  6  When  such  Ships  shall  have  been 
eighteen  Mrnths  in  Sea-pay,  the  Wages  of  the  first  twelve 
Months  shall  be  paid.  1889  N.  $  Q.  7th  Ser.  VII.  8i/a 
The  fleet  then  left  by  Pepys  in  sea-pay  comprised  76  vessels, 
and  the  men  numbered  12,040. 

1.  Applied  to  works  of  art  or  literature,  narra- 
tives, etc.,  representing  the  sea  or  life  at  sea,  as  sea- 
eclogue,  -sonnet,  -story,  -subject,  -tale,  -yarnt  etc. 
So  also  sea-painter,  -poet. 
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lanch  forth  in  our  Ad  venture- Frigot.  1855  (title)  "Sea 
Stories  :  tales  of  discovery,  adventure,  and  escapes.  1885 
Academy  21  Nov.  338/3  Mr.  Russell  undoubtedly 'struck 
oil '  with  his  earlier  sea-stories,  1850  MARC.  F.  OSSOLI 
Worn,  in  igt/t  Cent.  (1862)  267  Painters  of  *sea-subjects. 
1888  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  With  Immortals  II.  129,  I  used  to 
.  .listen  to  the  "sea-tales  of  the  sailors.  1890  '  R,  BOLDRE- 
WOOD'CW.  A'£/0r«w(i8gi)i57  Spinning  *sea-yarns all  night. 
m.  Applied  to  nautical  maps  and  charts,  as 
•^ sea-chart, -map, -plat,  etc.  Also  SEA-BOOK,  -CARD  i. 
£1635  N.  BOTELER  Dial.  Sea.  Services  (1685)  266  This 
*Sea-cart  is  also  called  a  Plot.  1745  POCOCKE  Descr.  East 
II.  i.  210  The  modern  sea  carts  make  it  [CyprusJ  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  [miles]  in  length.  1669  STURMY 
Mariners  Mag.  iv.  iii.  157  By  the  true  *Sea-chart  you  are 
arrived  at  G.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  520/2  By  1601  Mer- 
cator's  projection  was  in  use  for  all  sea  charts.  1632  SHER- 
WOOD, A  sea-card,  or  *Sea-map,  Carte  marine,  Hydrographie. 
1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  405/1  There  are  two  kinds  of  terres- 
trial maps— geographic  or  land  maps,  and  hydrographic  or 
sea  maps.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy*  I.  416  The  Drafts  or  *Sea- 
plats  being  first  consulted,  it  was  [etc.]. 

n.  By  sea;  also,  pertaining  to  navigation  or 
maritime  or  naval  affairs;  as  sea-business,  -carriage, 
•f  -concernment,  -passage,  -passenger,  -route,  -trade^ 
-traffic,  -transport,  f  -wandering,  etc.  Also  SEA- 
VOYAGING. 

1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  iv.  xy.  289  The  hurly- 
burly  of  such  as  were  unskilfull  in  ^sea-business,  was  like  to 
bring  no  lesse  danger  than  the  storms  violence.  1712  M. 
HENRY  Daily  Comnntn.  with  God  (1866)  45  Whatever  your 
employment  be,  in  country-business,  city-business,  or  sea- 
business,.. go  about  them  in  the  fear  of  God.  1766  SMOLLETT 
Trav.  I.  xx.  315  This  wine  is  of  a  strong  body,.. and  improves 
by  *sea -carriage.  1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  »i.  (1876)  20  The 
relative  values  of  food,  clothing,  metals,  and  sea-carriage 
remain  the  same,  a  1687  PETTY  Pol*  Arith.  i.  (1691)  27 
Wherefore  he  whom  this  latter  Party  doth  affectionately 
own  to  be  their  Head,  cannot  probably  be  wronged  in  his 
*Sea-concernments  by  the  other.  1615  Trade's  Ittcr.  2  A 
man  may  runne  a  course  this  way  [by  fishing]  to  enrich 
himselfe.  .more  easily,  .then  any  other  *sea-course  can  per- 
suade vs  to.  16*9  HIERON  Wks.  I.  643  It  is  an  allusion  to 
a  sea-course :  When  he  the  admiral)  hangs  out  a  lanterne, 
and  all  that  come  behind  steere  to  that,  a  1586  *Sca-disci- 
pline  [see  LAND-SERVICE],  1666  MARVELL  Corr.  Iviii.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  197  The  *sea-news  is  not  good  from  several! 
places.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  2  The  description  of  our 
*Sea  passage.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  <$•  Dogma  (1876)  181 
Because  a  man  has  frequently  to  make  sea-passages,  he  is 
not  gifted  with  an  immunity  from  sea-sickness.  1592  GKEENE 
2nd  Pt.  Conny-catching  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  89  Syrens,  who 
sitting  with  their  watching  eies  vpon  the  rockes  to  allure 
*  Sea-passengers  to  their  extreame  prejudice.  1858  TIMES 
Curiosities  of  Sci.  Ser.  i.  184  Ocean  highways;  how  *sea- 
routes  have  been  shortened.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Lond.  To- 
day xliii.  (ed.  3)  372  In  communication  with  the  Continent 
by  the  shortest  sea  route.  1664*  EXTON  Maritime  DicaeoL 
i.  iii.  14  Other  things,  .done — either  on  or  at  the  sea,  con* 
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earning  "Sea-trade.  1885  J.  F.  PAYNE  in  Encycl.  Brit, 
XIX.  166/2  Two  insular  outbreaks  [of  plague] . .  both  thought 
to  be  cases  of  importation  by  *sea-traffic.  1847  WFBSTKR, 
*  Sea-traveling ^  traveling  by  sea  voyages.  1399  NASHK 
Lenten  Stiijfe  50  Like.. Vlysses  (well  knowne  vnto  them 
by  his  prolixious  *seawandering). 

o.  In  designations  of  persons,  as  living  or  exer- 
cising their  functions  at  sea,  as  sea-boy ,  -carpenter^ 
-commander^  -friend,  -robber,  etc.;  fatso  occas. 
quasi-a<iy.,  that  Is  a  sailor,  nautical,  as  sea-lover^ 
-philosopher,  -reader. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /F,  in.  i.  27  Canst  thout(O  partiall 
Sleepe)  giue  thy  Repose  To  the  wet  *Sea-Eoy,  in  an  houre 
so  rude.  1860  (JEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  cxii.  III.  38  A 
Hull  sea-boy  went  to  see  his  master  when  his  time  was  out. 
1753  Chambers*  Cycl,  Suppl.,  JiVvu^/W,  in  the  *sea  carpenter's 
language,  is  the  same  as  pierced,  or  fastened  or  joined  in. 
1718  BLACKMORE  Alfred  HI.  (1723)  87  Rigid  *Sea-Chiefs 
and  turbulent  of  Mind.  1672  WISEMAN  Wounds  it.  App., 
To  Rdr.,  My  design  was  to  help  the  *Sea-Chirurgions. 
1659  RUSHW.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  4  One  of  the  last  *  Sea-Com- 
manders then  living  bred  under  Queen  Eli2abeth.  1661 
J.  D[AVIES]  Civil  Warrcs  326  Coll.  Popham  one  of  their 
*Sea-Generalls.  1666  EVELYN  Diary  2  Dec.,  Van  Tromp, 
the  Sea  Generall.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xiii.  85 
Hand-Granadoes  [are].. made  by  *Sea-Gunners  upon  a 
Mould  made  with  Twine.  1758  J.  BLAKE  Plan  Mar.  Syst. 
42  To  *sea-lads  under  18  not  more  than  225.  6d.  per  month. 
<  1688  PEPYS  Mew.  /?.  N.  in  Moorhouse  Pepys  (1909)  253 
For  ascertaining  the  duty  of  a  'sea-lieutenant,  and  for  ex- 
amining persons  pretending  to  that  office.  1723  Pres.^St. 
Russia  II.  341  The  same  happened  to  another  Sea-Lieu- 
tenant Michucow.  1797  Sporting  Mag.  X.  322  A  *sea- 
looby  that  did  not  know  ho\v  to  reckon.  1695  COSGRF.VK 
Love  for  Love  iv.  xli,  What,  has  my  *sea-lover  lost  his 
anchor  of  hope  then?  1600  ABP.  ABBOT  Expos.  Jonah  viii. 
169  These  *sea-people  in  like  sort  might  well  thinke  of  the 
Lord,  and  yet  not  leaue  their  idolatry.  1748  SMOLLETT 
Rod.  Rand,  xxxii.  (1760)  I.  248,  I  was  much  pleased  and 
edified  with  the  maxims  of  this  *sea-philosopher.  1726 
SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  Pref.  4,  I  do  not  here 
pretend  to  give  my  *Sea-Reader  a  compleat  system  of  the 
Navigation  on  the  coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  £c.  1513  DOUGLAS 
^Ettfis  VIL  vii.  48  jone  fals  *see  rewir  will  leif  in  sturt. 
'595  DUNCAN  App.  Etym.  (E.D.S.),  Pyrata,  a  sea-rewar,  a 
pyrate.  1568  GRAFTON  Ckron.  11.435  When  the  Erie. .had 
not  founde  one  Pirate  or  *Sea  robber,  he  [etc.].  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  305  On  the  mast  Hung  the 
sea-robbers'  fair  shields,  lip  to  lip. 

p.  In  appellations  of  mythological  or  other 
imaginary  beings  supposed  to  inhabit  the  sea,  as 
sea-cattle^  -deity^  -giant,  -goblin,  -idol,  etc. 

1710  W.  KING  Heathen  Gods  8?  Heroes  1.  (1722)  179  He 
[Proteus]  is  said  to  ride  in  a  Chariot  drawn  by  *Sea-CattIe, 
a  sort  of  Horses  with  two  Legs,  and  Tails  like  Fishes,  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  677  Neptune  with  his  ruder 
*Sea-Deities.  1888  F.  M,  CRAWFORD  With  Immortals 
(1890)  294  The  match  between  gods  and  *sea-giants  for  souls 
of  sailors.  1823  SCOTT  Ess.  Romance  (1874)  07  Begot 
betwixt  a  monster  and  a  *sea-gpblin.  1855  KINGSLEV 
Heroes^  Argon,  v.  161  In  that  cave  lives  Scyllatlhe*sea-hag. 
1671  MILTON  Samson  13  This  day  a  solemn  Feast  the  people 
hold  To  Dagcn  thir  *Sea-Idol.  1604  Meeting  of  Gallants 
at  Ordinarie  22  Riding  upon  a  *Sea-mare.  1589  GREENE 
Menaphon  (Arb.)  52  How  oft  haue  I  descending  Titan  scene 
His  burning  lockes  couch  in  the  *Sea-queenes  lap.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  \\.  xii.  24  The  horrible  *Sea-satyre,  that  doth 
shew  His  fearefull  face  in  time  of  greatest  storme. 

q.  That  lives  in  the  sea,  or  is  found  in  the  sea, 
esp.  as  opposed  to  a  similar  thing  found  or  living 
on  land,  or  in  fresh  water. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxn.  xxii.  II.  128  Others  affirme,  that 
Alimon  is  a  sea-wort,  of  a  salt  and  brackish  tast.  1611  SPEED 
Theat.  Gt.  Brit,  xl,  (1614)  79/2  Sea-winkles,  cockles  and 
other  sea-fish.  1767  tr.  Cram  Greenland  I.  60  Of  the  Land 
and  Sea  Vegetables.  1848  OWEN  in  Times  14  Nov.  9/1  The 
Sea  Saurians  of  the  Secondary  periods  of  geology.  1859 
LD.  LVTTON  Wandertr(t&.  2)  329  My  coat. .Salt  as  a  sea. 
sponge.  1867  HRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci.  s.v.  Sea-serpent^ 
Mesozoic  sea-reptiles  (Ichthyosaurus^  Plesiosaunts], 

19.  Objective,  as  f  sea-binding,  -convulsing,  t  dry- 
ing, -framing,  -loving,  -f  -shouldering,  etc.,  adjs. 
Also  t  $ea-wright  sb. 

1616  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  i.  iv,  O  ye  *sea-binding 
cleeves  !  Ibid.  ti.  i.  10  By  thickets  which  aray'd  The  high 
*Sea-bounding  hill,  so  neare  she  went  [etc.].  1861  S.  BROOKS 
Silver  Cord  xvii,  The  basin  in  which  stood,  .the  "sea-com- 
pelling Poseidon.  1821  SHF.LLEV  Hellas  474  The  *sea-con- 
vulsing  fight.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  iii.  iv.  Caf- 
taines  294  Let  faint  Women  shake  At  their  Drad  God,  at 
their  *Sca-drying  Lord.  1601  R.  CHESTER  Loire's  Afart, 
(1878)  78  The  flowing  Riuer  Thamasis  is  nam'd.  Whose 
*Sea-ensuing  Tide  can  neare  be  tam'd.  1860  TENNYSON 
Sea  Dreams  33  They.. Ran  in  and  out  the  long  *sea- 
framing  caves.  1862  WOOD  Illustr.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  700  The 
Dunlin. .is  the  commonest  of  the  *sea-loving  Sandpipers. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \\.  xii.  23  Spring-headed  Hydraes  and 
*sea-shouldring  Whales.  1616  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past,  n. 
i.  26  Bearded  Goates,  that  on  the  clouded  head  Of  any 
*sea-suruaying  Mountaine  fed.  £1586  C'TKSS  PEMBROKE  ./'f. 
xcv.  ii,  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  the  *sea-wright  was. 

20.  Similative,   as   sea-colour ;    sea-blue^  -deep, 
~Sreyt  -wide  adjs.     Cf.  SEA-GREEN. 

1850  TKNNYSON  In  Mem.  xc[ij,  Or  underneath  the  barren 
DOtt  Flits  by  the  *sea-hlue  bird  of  March.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camden's  Brit.  i.  233  Three  springs  of  hole  water,  of  a 
blewish  or  *sea  colour.  1896  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  xiv, 

Sea-deep,  till  doomsday  morning,  Lie  lost  my  heart  and 
soul.  1906  Academy  6  Jan.  14/1  Our  ancient  *sea-grey 
town.  1756  DYER  Fleece  iv.  220  Those  [lakes]  a  *sea-wide 
surface  spread. 

21.  Instrumental,  as  f  sea-partition ;  sea-bathed, 
-bounded,  -\-broke,  -^ -circled t  -deserted,   -divided^ 
-driven,  encircled,  -scented,  -tossed.  +  wrecked  adjs, 
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1640  SANDYS  Christ's  Passion  i.  80  "Sea-bath'd  Hesperus, 
who  brings  Night  on.  1610  NICCOLS  Winter  night's  Vision, 
Mirr.  Mag.  573  Our  *sea-bounded  Britanie.  16490.  DANIEL 
Trinarch.,  Hen.  V,  clx,  As  a  brave  Vessell,  *Sea-broke,  lyes 
to  Hull.  1594  NASIIE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  20 
Their  'sea-circled  Hands.  1820  SHELLEY  Witch  iv,  The 
'sea-deserted  sand.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinnrch.,  Hen.  V 
Ixxviii,  *Sea-Devided  France.  1581  W.  S.  Compcitd.  or 
Rriefe-  E.rain.  8  b,  Towards  what  Coastes  yee  be  *Sea 
dryuen.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  926  Round  the  *sea- 
encircled  globe.  1597  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  44  b,  This 
*Sea-inuirond  He.  1735  SOMERVII.LE  Chase  in.  431  All  now 
is  plain,  Plain  as  the  strand  *sea-lav'd.  1597  J.  PAYNE 
Royal  Exch.  3  Neyther  "sea  particion  nor  distans  of  pla.se 
can  be  anye  lawfull  excuse  to  be.. silent.  1592  in  Sir  J. 
Picton  Lpool  Munic.  Rcc.  (1883)  I.  70  *Sea  rounded 
groundes.  1845  BROWNING  Meeting  at  Nt.  ii,  Warm  'sea- 
scented  beach.  1648  HF.RRICK  Ilesper.  ^(Welcome  to  Sack\ 
Far  more  welcome  then  the  happy  soile,  The  'Sea-sconrg'd 
Merchant,  after  all  his  toile,  Salutes  with  tears  of  joy.  1744 


'sea-swallow'd.  1616  \V.  LROWNF.  Brit.  Past.  II.  i.  3  Into 
as  fayre  a  _Baye  As  euer  Merchant  wisht  might  be  the 
rode  Wherein  to  ease  his  *sea-torne  Vessels  lode.  1608 
SHAKS.  Per.  m.  Gower  60  Vpon  whose  Decke  1'he  *seas  tost 
Pericles  appeares  to  speake.  1594  LODGE  &  GREENE  Look- 
v'g-gl.  (1598)  F  2,  You  returne  thus  Sea-wrackt  as  I  bee. 

22.  Locative,  as  sea-based,  -bred,  -built,  f  -lost, 
-packed,  -potent,  -setting  adjs. ;  also  sea-setting  sb. 

1839-48  MAILEY  FtstHsfa/i  Like  "seabased  icebergs.  1693 
CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  Dram.  Pers.,  Ben,  Sir  Sampson's 
younger  Son,  half  home-bred,  and  half  'sea-bred.  1666 
DKYDEN  Ann.  Alitab.  Ivii,  The  "sea-built  forts  in  dreadful 
order  move.  1624  QUARLES  Sion's  Elegies  II.  xi.  D  i  b,  As 
a  *Sea-lost  Rouer,  Shee  roames,  but  can  no  land  of  peace 
discouer.  1891  Century  Diet..  *Sea-p(ickcJ.  packed  at  sea 
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1839-48  BAILEY  Festus  xix.  211  My  soul  sank  within  me 
like  a  star  *Sea-setting.  1865  A.  SMITH  Summer  in  Skye  I. 
200  [The]  wan  sea-setting  of  the  moon.  1789  E.  DARWIN  Bot. 
Card.  \.  15 'Sea-wilder'd  crews  the  mountain-stars  admire. 
23.  Special  combinations :  t sea-affairs,  nautical 
or  naval  affairs,  or  things  occurring  at  sea ;  f  sea- 
agate,  ?  an  agate  with  green  wave-like  markings  ; 
sea-anchor, (a)  (seequot.  1769);  (Ii)  Adrift-anchor 
(see  DRIFT  sb.  19  c)  ;  t  sea-artist,  a  master  of  the 
art  of  navigation ;  sea-beggar  Hist,  f  =  f.-gueiix 
di  mer],  a  seaman  of  the  small  fleet  organized  by 
\VilliamofOrangein  1572  to  combat  the  Spaniards; 
sea-blacking/octt/rtTSt'he  effect  of  sea-air  in  darken- 
ing the  skin ;  sea-bloom,  -blossom,  a  flower  or 
blossom  of  marine  vegetation  ;  sea-bow,  a  pheno- 
menon similar  to  the  rainbow,  formed  by  the  action 
of  light  on  sea-spray;  f  sea-brace,  a  piece  of 
timber  used  to  strengthen  a  framework  against  the 
stress  of  the  waves ;  sea-breach,  (a)  a  breaker  ; 
(d)  an  irruption  of  the  sea  ;  sea-break  =  prec.  (*)  ; 
sea-brief  (see  quot.  1875) ;  sea-bud,  a  bud  of 
marine  vegetation,  also  attrib. ;  sea-cap  (see 
quot.)  ;  f  sea-carriage,  a  gun-carriage  for  a  ship's 
gun  ;  sea-change,  a  change  wrought  by  the  sea  ; 
sea-chest,  a  seaman's  chest  or  box  for  his  own 
clothing,  etc. ;  sea-clam,  -clamp,  '  a  clam,  clamp, 
or  forceps  closed  by  a  weight,  for  use  with  deep- 
sea  sounding-lines'  (Cent. Diet.  1891)  ;  sea-cloth, 
a  painted  cloth  spread  over  the  stage  and  moved 
so  as  to  represent  waves  ;  sea-cobble,  a  pebble 
rounded  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  used  for  paving 
and  building;  f  sea-common  (see  quot.)  ;  sea- 
cook,  a  cook  on  board  ship ;  esp.  in  son  of  a  sea- 
cook  used  as  a  term  of  abuse ;  sea-crust,  the  in- 
crustation formed  on  an  iron  ship  during  a  sea- 
voyage  ;  sea-daddy  [cf.  Du.  zecvader\,  an  old 
sailor  who  befriends  and  instructs  a  midshipman ; 
f  sea-dingle,  an  abyss  or  deep  in  the  sea  ;  f  sea- 
distemper  =  SEA-SICKNESS;  sea-door,  a  means  of 
access  (to  a  country)  from  the  sea ;  t  sea-drags, 
-dust  (see  qnots.)  ;  sea-edge,  the  brink  of  the  sea  ; 
also  spec. '  the  boundary  between  the  icy  regions  of 
the  "north  water"  and  the  unfrozen  portions  of  the 
Arctic  Sea'  (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867);  sea- 
farm,  '  an  area  of  sea-bottom  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  molluscs;  an  oyster-farm'  (Funk's  Stand. 
Diet.  1895);  sea-fencible,  an  old  coastguard; 
sea-fire,  phosphorescence  at  sea ;  sea-flier,  one  of 
the  longipennine  natatorial  sea-birds,  as  gulls,  etc.; 
sea-fort,  a  fort  on  the  coast ;  sea-gauge,  (a)  (see 
quot.) ;  (b)  '  the  depth  that  a  vessel  sinks  in  the 
water'  (Webster  1828-32);  sea-gipsy,  one  of  a 
roving  tribe  of  fishermen  of  Malayan  type  living  all 
their  life  on  the  sea,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago; 
sea-glass,  f  (a)  isinglass;  (o)  (see  quot.  1895); 
t  sea-grave  =  sea-reeve  ;  sea-grocer,  '  a  sobriquet 
for  the  purser '  (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk^  ;  sea- 
guard,  a  guarding  or  protecting  by  sea;  t  sea-gulf, 
a  whirlpool ;  f  sea-head,  ?  a  sea-wall  or  bank  ; 
sea-horizon,  the  line  where  sky  and  sea  seem  to 
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meet;  in  Navigation, '  the  small  circle  which  bounds 
the  portion  of  the  surface  visible  to  a  spectator  in 
i  the  open  sea'  (Harbord  Gloss.  Navig.  1863);  sea- 
ice  (see  quot.  1835),  also  simply,  the  ice  of  the  sea, 
frozen  sea-water ;  sea-ivory,  ivory  from  the  tusks 
and  horns  of  marine  mammalia  ;  sea-kindly  a.,  (of 
a  ship)  easy  to  handle  at  sea ;  hence  sea-kindliness ; 
sea-lake,  a  land-locked  portion  of  the  sea,  a  lagoon ; 
sea-league,  three  nautical  miles;  sea-ledger,  ledger 
tackle  (see  LEDGER  sb,  %]  used  in  sea-fishing;  sea- 
letter  =  sea-brief;  sea-loch  Sc.,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  ; 
sea-lock,  a  lock  at  the  marine  extremity  of  a  ship 
canal ;  sea-log,  an  official  record  of  a  ship's  voyage 
(see  also  qtiot.  1867);  sea-lord,  a  naval  lord  (of 
the  Admiralty);  f  sea-master,  n  sailing-master; 
sea-mile,  a  geographical  or  nautical  mile  (see 
MILE  si/.1  3)  ;  sea-mine  (see  MINE  sit.  3) ;  sea- 
mountain,  (a)  a  high  wave ;  (b)  a  mountain 
covered  or  partly  covered  by  the  sea ;  sea-net,  a 
net  used  in  sea-fishing ;  f  sea-omce,  an  office  on 
board  ship  ;  sea-pass  (see  quot.) ;  sea-peril  = 
sea-risk ;  sea-preacher,  ?  =  SEA-LAWYEK ;  sea-pup 
jocular,  a  'young  sea-dog',  a  child  of  a  sailor  or 
fisherman  ;  sea-purple  =  I'UEPLE  sb.  3,  also  the  dye 
derived  from  it ;  sea-rainbow  =  sea-tow ;  sea-rake, 
a  rake  used  for  collecting  shell-fish,  etc.,  a  clam- 
rake  ;  f  sea-rat,  a  pirate ;  sea-rate,  reach  (see 
quots.) ;  sea-reeve,  an  officer  who  took  care  of  the 
maritime  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
watched  the  shore  and  collected  wrecks ;  sea-risk, 
i  'liability  to  losses  by  perils  of  the  sea'  (Smyth 
Sailor's  ll'orj-tk.);  sea-run  a.,  'having  returned 
to  the  sea  after  spawning,  as  an  anadromous  fish ' 
(CassM's  Sttppl.  1902);  sea-runner,  ?  —  sea-ftier  • 
sea-running  a. ,  'anadromous;  entering  livers  to 
spawn  and  returning  to  the  sea '  (Casieit's  Supply  ; 
•(•sea-ruttier  — RUTTIER;  sea-scurvy,  the  form  of 
scurvy  incident  to  life  on  ship-board  ;  sea-sergeant 
(seequot.  1867);  sea-shoal,  (a)  a  shoal  of  fish  in  the 
sea ;  (6)  a  shoal  or  bank  in  the  sea  ;  t  sea-shoe 
(in  phrase  :  see  quot.)  ;  sea-slope,  a  slope  facing 
the  sea;  sea-sorrow  arch.,  a  catastrophe  or  cause 
of  trouble  at  sea  ;  sea-speed,  the  ordinary  speed  of 
a  vessel  when  at  sea,  as  distinguished  from  full 
speed;  sea-stick,  a  herring  cured  at  sea;  sea- 
stroke,  the  stroke  of  a  heavy  wave ;  sea-tan,  tan 
produced  by  exposure  to  sea-air  ;  sea-tath  (see 
TATH  3) ;  sea-time,  (a)  time  spent  at  sea  in 
service;  (/')  the  way  of  reckoning  time  at  sea; 
sea-toss  colloq.,  '  a  toss  overboard  into  the  sea  * 
(Cent.  Did.)  ;  sea-transom, '  that  which  is  bolted 
to  the  counter-timbers,  above  the  upper,  at  the 
height  of  the  port-sills '  (Smyth  Sailor's  \Vord-bk.} ; 
sea-trap,  a  trap  in  the  sea  for  catching  fish,  etc. ; 
f  sea-trod  a.,  sea-faring ;  sea-turn,  (a)  a  gale 
or  breeze  (usually  accompanied  by  mist,  etc.)  from 
the  sea;  (li~)  'a  tack  into  the  offing'  (Smyth 
Sailor's  Word-bit?)  ;  sea-valve,  'any  one  of  several 
valves  in  the  bottom  or  side  of  a  steamship  com- 
municating with  the  sea  below  the  water-line' 
(Cent.  Did.);  f  sea-wake,  the  duty  of  watching 
the  sea;  tsea-warth,  the  sea-shore;  fsea-watch, 
(«)  a  chronometer;  (b)  (see  quot.  1769) ;  sea-wax 
=  MALTHA  2 ;  sea-wit,  a  naval  jester  or  wit ; 
also,  nautical  wit  or  facetiousness ;  sea-woman,  a 
mermaid ;  sea-work,  a  work  or  construction  in 
the  sea,  also  naval  work  or  work  on  a  ship  or  in 
service ;  t  sea-yoke,  a  combination  of  pulleys  and 
ropes  for  working  the  helm  in  stormy  weather. 

1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  m.  vi.  (1821)  546  Conversant  in 
•Sea-affaires.  1798  O'KF.EFFE  Wild  Oats  i.  i,  Since  you've 
..retired  to  live  in  quiet,  on  your  estate,  and  had  done  with 
all  sea  affairs,  a  1593  MARLOWE  Hero  <fr  Leander  i.  138 
The  wals  were  of  discoloured  lasper  stone,  Wherein  was 
Proteus  carued,  and  o'rehead,  A  liuelie  vine  of  greene  *sea 
agget  spread.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  n,  Ancre  ttu 
Large,  the  'sea-anchor,  or  that  which  lies  towards  the  offing. 
1877  J.  DIXON  in  Daily  News  19  Oct.  6/4  She  also  had  a 
floating  bag,  or  sea  anchor,  to  keep  her  head  to  windward. 
1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  i.  138  Such  young  Sea- 
faring Men,  as  are  desirous  to  be  "Sea-Artists  or  Naviga- 
tors. 1845  M.  RUSSELL  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  XIII.  603/1 
Repulsed  by  the  *Sea-beggars,  he  [the  Count  de  Bossu] 
endeavoured  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Dort.  1840  R.  H.  DANA 
Bef.  Mast  xxx,  It  was  surprising  to  see  how  much  soap  and 
fresh  water  did  for  the  complexions  of  many  of  us ;  how 
much  of  what  we  supposed  to  be  tan  and  'sea-blacking  we 
got  rid  of.  1819  SHELLEY  O<ie  W.  Wind  30  The  'sea-blooms 
and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear  The  sapless  foliage  of  the 
ocean.  1865  SWINBURNE  Chasteiard  i.  ii.  38  Some  'sea- 
blossom  stripped  to  the  sun  and  burned  At  naked  ebb.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Rainbow,  The  Marine  or  *Sea-Bow 
is  a  Phjenomenon  sometimes  observ'd  in  a  much  agitated 
Sea.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  131  You  may  also 
extend  the.. Sills.. toward  the  Sea,  and  thereon  fix  your 
five  'Sea-braces.  £1610  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Pfiilasttr  v.  iiil  Let 
me  stand  the  shock  of  this  mad  *sea-breach,  Which  Tie  either 
turne,  or  perish  with  it.  1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  if. 
(1709)  14  You  might  as  good  attempt  to.  .stop  a  Sea-breach 
by  proving  the  Water  gets  nothing  by  overflowing.  1884 
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Chainb.  Jml.  3  May  275/1  The  whole  coast  also  suffers 
much  from  sea-breaches,  a  1688  J.  WALLACE  Descr.  Orfen. 
(1693)  ig  How  great  is  the  power  of  the  *Sea-break  may 
appear  from  this,  that. .there  are  by  the  violence  of  the  sea 
&  winds,  large  stones  thrown  up.. a  great  way  above  the 
rock.  1566  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  481  The  lettres  of 
marque,  or  *sey  brevis  of  the  Kingis  of  Denmark,  Swaden, 
or  ony  uther  foreign  Prince.  1755  MAGENS  Insurances  II. 
460  All  kind  of  Ships  and  Vessels,  .shall  be  only  obliged  to 


..is  the  document  which  entitles  the  Master  to  sail_under 
the  Flag.. of  the  Nation  to  which  he  belongs;  and  it  also 
specifies  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cargo  [etc.],     1817 
SHELLEY  Pr.  Atkanase  11.  iv.  n  The  grass  in  the  warm  sun 
did  start  and  move,  And  "sea-buds  burst  under  the  waves 
serene.     1830  TKNNYSON   Mermaid  ii,   My  starry  sea-bud 
crown.    1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bit.,  *Sea-cap,  the  white 
drift  or  breaks  of  a  wave.     White  horses  of  trades.     1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  xiL  64  *  Sea- Carriages  are  made 
.  .as  the  Block-maker  that  makes  them  hath  Rules  for.    1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  \.  ii.  400  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade,  Uut 
doth  suffer  a  *Sea-change  Into  something  rich,  &  strange. 
1669  STL'RMY  Mariner's  Mag:  v.  xiii.  86  Like  a  ''Sea  Chest. 
1883  STEVENSON   Treas.  Isl.  i,  His  sea-chest  following  be- 
hind him  in  a  hand-barrow.      1891   Century  Dict.t  *Sea- 
cloth,  Theat.      1901  Referee  4  Aug.  3  (Cass.  Suppl.)  The 
quicksand  in  'Wrestler  Joe*  was  crudely  represented  by  a 
black  'sea-cloth  '.     1810  Hull  Improv,  Act  36  Paved  with 
such  good  and  substantial  *sea-cobbles.     1584  In  yd  Rep. 
Hist.   MSS.   Comin.  5/1   All   fishermen   may  fish   in   and 
upon   *sea-commons,    that    is,   all    such    places    in    rivers, 
creeks,  or  bays  as  are  covered  by  the  water  at  high  tide. 
1706  Ii.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  82  A  *Sea-Cook 
has  been  an  able  Fellow  in  the  last  War.     r  1825  CHOYCI-: 
Log  yack  Tar  (1891)  30  [They]  struck  the  landlord,  and 
called  him  an  out-landish  son  of  a  sea-cook  in  his  own  house. 
1865  H.  KINGSLEY  Hillyurs  fy  />.  Iv,  If  he  got  anymore 
cheek  from  him,  or  any  other. .post  and  rail  son  of  a  sea- 
cook.     1896  Kii'i.iNG  Seven  Seas,  Coastwise  Lights  21  Go, 
gut  yuii  gone  up-Ch:mnel  with  the  '\sea-crust  on  your  plates. 
1899  'MAKTKLLO  TOWER'  At  School  <y  at  Sea  So  '  Mas'r 
Tower',  said  my  *sea-daddy  to  me  one  quiet  evening,  'I 
was  wantin1  to  say  a  word  to  you,  sir.'    a.  1240  *Sea  dingle 
[see  DINGLE  sb.].     /z  1641  FINETT  For.  Ambass.  (1656)  153 
Giving  to   the    Queen  some  time  of  refreshing  after  her 
"Sea-distempers,    before    he    would    see    her.      1745    Lift 
Bamtfylds- Moore  Carew  22  So  violently  were  Bampfylde 
and   his    Friend   afflicted  with   the   Sea-Distemper.      1861 
LOWELL   Pickens-and-Stealins   Kebell.   Wks.    1890  V.   83 
The  seceding  States,  every  one  of  which  had  a  *sea-door 
open  to  the  invasion  of  an  enemy.     1884  JOAQUIN  MIU.F.H 
Afenwrie  fy  Rime  (N.  Y.)  120  Portland  sits  at  the  sea-door 
[uf  Oregon].    1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  ^Sea-Drags^.  .any 
thing  that  hangs  over  the  Ship  in  the  Sea ;  as  Shirts,  Clowns, 
&c.  or  the  Boat  when  it  is  towed.     1879  GKIKIE  in  EncyeL 
Brit.  X.  266/1  The  dust  or  sand  of  dried  lakes  or  river-beds 
is   sometimes  borne  away  into  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,. .it  may  descend  again  to  the  surface,  in  the 
form  of  '  red-fog ',    '  *sea-dust ',    or   '  sirocco-dust '.      1820 
SCOKESBY  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  102  The  Seven  Icebergs  are 
each,  on  an  average,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  perhaps 
near  zoo  feet  in  height  at  the  *sea-edge,     1910  N.  MUNRO 
in  Btackw.  I\Iag.  Aug.  231  The  drystone  dykes  that  marked 
them  rose  from  the  sea-edge  dripping.     1803  SIR  J.  MOOKE 
in  Tai?s  Mag.  (1834)  I.  333/2  The  Volunteers,  *Sea-Fenci- 
bles,  and  all,  were  turned  out.    1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  Note 
ix,  The  phenomenon  called   by  sailors  *Sea-fire.     1869-73 
T.R.JONES  Bk.  Birds  IV.  175  The *Sea-flier3 (£0fl£7>*«««). 
Ibid.  219  The  Oar-footed  Sea-fliers  (Stcganopodes}.     1879 
SIR  C.  NUGENT  in  Encycl.  Brit,  IX.  450/1  Fig.,  Plan  of 
*Sea  Fort,  with  continuous  Iron  wall.     1751  Phil.  Trans. 
XLVII.  213  Upon  the  passage,  I  made  several  trials,  with 
the  bucket  *sea-gage.     1817   MOORE  Lalla  Rookh^  Fire* 
•worshippers )  That  Kastern  Ocean,  where  the  *sea-gipsies, 
who  live  for  ever  on  the  water,  enjoy  a  perpetual  summer  in 
wandering  from  isle  to  isle.     1848  Sinunonds*  Col.  Mag. 
Jan.  49  The  sea-gipsies  skimming  over  the  waters  in  prahus 
tilled  with  their  wives  and  children.  1747  COOKE  in  Hanway's 
Trav.  (1762)  I.  iv.  Iviii.  266  We  observed  a  great  quantity  of 
*sea-glass  {note  Commonly  called  isinglass,  of  which  lant- 
horns  are  made].     1893  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVII.  240/1  Our 
object   in  visiting  the  reefs  was  to  look  through  the  sea- 
glasses,  which  consist  of  funnels  of  wood  about  a  yard  long, 
with  a  piece  of  glass  at  the  lower  end.     1583  in  A7.  Riding 
Rec.  (1894)  I.  250  [They]  have  had  *seagroves  [Iread  sea- 
graves]  chosen.. from  tyme  to  tyme  for  the  presenntynge  of 
all  such  wreckes  and  Regall  fishes.     1876  BANCROFT  Hist. 
U.  S.  III.  v.  366  It  was  Grenville  who  introduced  a  more 
than  Spanish  *sea-guard  of  British  America.     1902  Times 
15  Aug.  5/3  The  [naval]  review  of  this  week  may  also  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  national  stock-taking  of  the  Empire's 
sea-guard.     1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xlii,  8  By  y°  name 
of  (depth)  he  sheweth  that  ye  temptacions,  wherwith  he  was 
assaulted  might  bee  compared  too  *seagulfes.     a  1593  MAR- 
LOWE Dido  v.  (1594)  F  4  b,  I  hope  that  that  which  loue 
forbids  me  doe,  The  Rockes  and  Sea-gut  fes  will  performe  at 
large,  And  thou  sbalt  perish  in  the  billowes  waies.     1531 
Lett.  <$-  Pap.  Hen.  VIII.  V.  181  Chawlke  for  making  of  a 
*see  hedd  be  the  West  Bray  gate,  which  was  brokyn  by  the 
great  rage  of  the  see.    1821  SHELLEY  Hellas  632  The  Sirocco 
..drove  his  flock  of  thunder-clouds  Over  the  *sea-horizon. 
1878  TYNDALL  Fragat.  Sci.  (1879)  I.  x.  306  A  luminous  sheet 
which  grazes  the  sea-horizon.     1833  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr,  -2nd 
Voy.  Explan.  Terms  p.  xv,  *Sea  icet  ice  within  which  there 
is  a  separation  from  the  land.     2909  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  484 
Travelling  over  the  sea-ice.     1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Cat  a.. 
(ed.  4)  78  *Sea  Ivories,  Horns,  Bone,  &c.  manufactured  and 
rough.   \&fo  Whitby  Gloss.,* Sea-kindly.  1897  F.  T.  BULLKN 
Cruise  of1  Cachalot*  133  But  for  the  build  and  *sea-ldndli- 
ness  of  the  Cachalot,  she  could  not  have  come  out  of  that 
horrible  cauldron  again.    1827  MONTGOMKRY  Pelican  Island 
n.  (1828)  30  A  *sea-lake  shone  amidst  the  fossil  isle.     1890 
'R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (\%>§\)  161  The  slumbering 
sea-lake.     1903  KIPLING  Five  Nations  23  They  forced  the 
sea  a  "sea-league  back.     1887  '  J.  BICKERDYKE'  Angling  in 
Salt  Water  24  The  *Sea  Leger.  .is  a  very  useful  piece  of 
tackle  for  catching  flat  fish.     1755  MAGENS  Insurances  II. 
501  The  Ships  and  Vessels  belonging  to  the  Subjects  of  the 
other  Ally  must  be  furnished  with  *Sea-Letters,  or  Passports, 


expressing  the  Name,  Property  and  Bulk  of  the  Ship  [etc.], 
1848  ARNOULD  Laiv  Marine  fnsur,  n.  iii.  (1866)  II.  577  In 
New  York.  .a  difference  has  been  held  to  exist  between  a 
passport  and  a  sea-letter,  the  latter  term  being  confined  to  a 
mere  certificate  of  ownership,  c  1645  in  Macfarlane  Gcogr. 
Collect,  (S.H.S.)  II.  522  Ther  is  a*sealoch  cumeth  in  betwixt 
boththecountreysofMorrourandKnodeart.  1817  COLERIDGE 
Biog.  Lit.  xx.  (1907)  II.  84  Would  any  but  a  poet.  .have 
brought  all  the  different  marks  and  circumstances  of  a  sea- 
loch  before  the  mind,  as  the  actions  of  a  living  and  acting 
power?  1839  Civ.  Engin.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  u/i  The  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  building  the  *sea  lock  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  [Caledonian]  canal.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word- 
bk.t  *Sea~logt  that  part  of  the  log-book  relating  to  whatever 
happens  while  the  ship  is  at  sea.  1817  CANNING  inParl.Deb. 
322  The  Admiralty  ought  to  be  constituted  partly  of  lay  and 
partlyof*sea  lords,  ify^  Daily  News  19  Jan.,  The  First  Sea 
Lord  had  charge  of  all  ships  in  commission.  1907  Who's  Who 
s.v.  Fisher,  Fisher,  Admiral  Sir  John  Arbuthnot,  ..znd  Sea 
Lord  of  Admiralty,  1902-3.  1582  J.  DEE  /Vvr.  /J/«ry(Camden) 
1  7  The  same  day  cam  Mr  Clement  the  *seamaster.  1796  HUT- 
TON  Math.  $  Phil.  Diet.  I.  $y>  Geographical  Mile,  which  is 
the  *sea-mile  or  minute.  1871  PROCTOR  Lt.Sci.  224  At  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  hundred  sea-miles  an  hour.  1694  \.r.  Marten's 
I'oy.  Spitzbergen  in  Acc.  Sev.  Late  I'oy.  n.  30  The  Ships 
do  not  feel  these  smaller  Waves  but  only  the  great  ones,  that 
are  called  *  Sea-Mountains.  1774  GOLDSM.  A'at.  Hist.  (1824) 
III.  70  That  extensive  flat  [the  sand-banks  off  Cape  Breton] 
seems  to  be  no  other  than  the  broad  top  of  a  sea  mountain, 
.  .surrounded  with  a  deeper  sea.  1851  Act  14  <$-  15  I'ict. 
c.  26  §  6  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Person  to  use  for  the 
Purpose  of  taking  Herrings  any  Drag  Net,  or  *Sea  Net 
mounted  for  trawling.  1669  DRYDEN  &  DAVENANT  Temp. 
in.  iii,  This  [the  boatswain's  whistle]..  is  a  Badge  of  my 
*Sen-Ofnce.  1864  WEBSTER,  *Sea-passt  a  document  carried 
by  neutral  merchant  vessels,  in  time  of  war,  to  show  their 
nationality.  1811  E.  H.  EAST  Cases  A".  B.  (1812)  XIV.  465 
The  ship.,  was  run  foul  of  by  another  vessel  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  from  that  and  other  *sea  perils  received  so  much 
damage  as  to  be  obliged  to  put  into  Warberg  Roads.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-l'k.,  Sea-peril,  synonymous  with  sect- 
risk.  1855  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-bits.  (1883)  I.  566  The  poor 
old  fellow  .  .  seems  to  have  been  a  mischief-maker,—  what  they 
call  a  "sea-preacher,  —  promoting  discontent  and  grumbling. 
1897  WATTS-DUNTON  Aylwin  it.  iii,  Associating  with  fisher- 
boysandalltheshoelessfhatless(*sea-pups'ofthesands.  1861 
PALEY  ^Eschylns  (ed.  2)  Agatnetn.  921  note,  Garments  of  the 
precious  *sea-purple.  Ibid.  933  note^  The  shores  of  Laconia  .  . 
produced  the  sea-purple  (Mnrex  trunculus}  little  inferior  to 
bers'  Ccl.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Ins%  Iris 
elegant  appearance  is 
1902  R.  W.  CHAMBERS 

Maids  of  Paradise  x.  176  Dragging  a  *sea-rake  over  the 
ground  [sc.  the  sand]  behind  her.  1634  MASSINGER  Very 
Woman  v.  i,  I'll  make..  you  the  Neptunes  of  the  Sea,  you 
shall  No  more  be  *Sea-rats.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
*  Sea-raft;  the  going  of  a  chronometer  as  established  on  board, 
instead  of  that  supplied  from  the  shore  [etc.].  /bid.t  *Sea- 
reach,  the  straight  course  or  reach  of  a  winding  river  which 
stretches  out  to  sea-ward.  1855  OciLVW  Suppl.,  *Sea-reeve. 
1727  ARBUTHNOT  Tables  Anc.  Coins,  etc.  273  He  charged  him- 
self with  all  the  *Sea-nsque  of  such  Vessels  as  carried  Corn  to 
Rome  in  the  Winter  time.  1884(7.  W.R.  Time  Tables  July  82 
The  Company  will  not  be  responsible  for  Sea  risks  of  any  kind. 
1885  Science  22  May  424  The  group  [of  Salvelini]  includes 
fontinalis,  known  in  the  *searun  condition  as  immaculatus. 
1896  JORDAN  &  EVERMANN  Fishes  N~.  fy  Mid,  Atner.  492  Sea- 
run  specimens  are  nearly  uniform  silvery.  1872  COUES  Key 
N.  Amer.  Birds  324  Petrels.,  are  oceanic  birds..  ;  excepting 
the  *sea-runners,  none  of  them  dive.  1599  NASHE  Lenten 
Stuffe  10  My  Tables  are  not  yet  one  quarter  emptied  of  my 
notes  out  of  their  Table,  which  .  .  is,  as  it  were  a  *Sea  Rutter 
diligently  kept  amongst  them  from  age  to  age.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  n.  i.  no  Languishing..  for  the  land  and  its 
vegetable  productions,  (an  inclination  constantly  attending 
every  stage  of  the  *sea-scuryy).  1835-6  7'odd"s  Cycl.  Anat. 
1.423/2  In  sea-scurvy,  .a  similar  state  occurs.  1744  Gen. 
Even.  Post  No.  1670  On  Saturday  the  i4th  Day  of  July 
next  will  be  held  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society 
of  *Sea-Serjeants.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Sea- 
sergeants,  a  society  of  gentlemen,  belonging  to  the  four 
maritime  counties  of  South  Wales.  .  .It  was  a  secret  associa- 
tion of  early  date,  revived  in  1726,  and  dissolved  about  1765. 
'738  [G.  SMITH]  Cur.  Relat.  II.  v.  8  There  are  a  great  many 
*Sea  Shoals  floating  about  the  Sea,  between  which  the 
Fishermen  in  still  Weather  look  out  for  Whales.  1903 
MOKLEY  Gladstone  iv.  vii.  (1905)  I.  346  Like  quicksands 
or  sea-shoals.  1769-80  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  ir,  Avoir 
le  pied  jnarin,  to  wear  *sea-shoes;  or  to  walk  firm  in  a  ship 
like  a  sailor.  1838  Civ.  Engin.  fy  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  136/2  The 
Plymouth  Breakwater,  .has  a  *sea-slope  of  about  one  in 
five.  1883  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  27^7  The  sea-slope  of  the  moun- 
tains. 1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  \.  ii.  170  Sit  still,  and  heare  the 
last  of  our  *sea-sorrow.  1908  Westm.  Gaz.  27  Apr.  10/2 
The  *sea-speed  aimed  at  in  the  contract  will  be  about  i6J 
knots,  a  1618  Rates  Marchandizes  M  4  b,  Herrings,  Shotten, 
vnpacked,  or  *Sea-sticks  y°  Last,  cont.  18  barrels,  iiij  1.  1641 
S.  SMITH  Herring  Buss  Trade  ^  The  sea-sticks  are  all  the 
Fishing  season  as  they  come  from  the  sea.  .repact  on  shore. 


the  Tynan.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Ins%  Iris 
wanna,  the  *S?a  Rainbow.  This  elegant  appearance  is 
generally  seen  after  a  violent  storm.  1902  R.  W.  CHAMBERS 


1813  £.  Rev.  IX.  291  All  the  Herrings  caught  and  packed  to 
be  bought  by  Government  at  25/  a  barrel  of  sea-sticks.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Voy.  to  Eng.  33  Chances  of  squall, 
collision,  *sea-stroke,  piracy,  cold,  and  thunder.  1902  R.  W. 
CHAMBERS  Maids  of  Paradise  x.  176  She  was  a  lithe  crea- 
ture., with  the  *sea-tan  on  throat  and  knee.  1663  PEPVS 
Diary  7  Jan.,  Commanders  did  never  heretofore  receive 
any  pay  for  the  rigging  time,  but  only  for  *Seatime.  1793 
RENNELL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  193,  I  have,  through- 
out, reckoned  according  to  sea  time  ;  that  is,  the  day  com- 
mences at  noon.  1899  MAHAN  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  July  483 
The  date  of  this  Opinion  is  misleading  to-day,  because  it 
uses  the  now  obsolete  sea-time.  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  xiv. 
280  He  usually  visited  his  *sea-traps  once  a  month.  1624 
CHAPMAN  Homers  Hymn  to  Apollo  684  The  Light  him- 
selfe . .  made  the  *  Sea-trod  ship  [n-otron-opos  1/17 ws]  anue  them, 
nere  The  Grapefull  Crissa.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman^s 
Gram.  x.  46  All  the  night  it  [the  breeze]  is  from  the  shore 
which  is  called  a  Turnado,  or  a  *Sea-turne.  1792  BELKNAI* 
Hist.  New  Hampsh.  III.  23  Sometimes  the  extreme  heat  of 
several  days,  produces,  in  the  maritime  parts,  a  sea  turn, 
and  in  the  inland  parts,  a  whirlwind.  1883  HOWELLS 


Woman's  Rtason  I.  97  A  dull  chilly  morning  when  the  sea- 
turn  was  beginning  to  break  in  a  thin,  chilly  rain.  1201 
Rot.  Chart.  (1837)  89/1  Quieta  de  schiris  et  hundredis.  .de 
*sewake,  castelwerke,  taillagio,  cornagio,  et  de  omni  thelonio. 
c  888  K.  ALntSD  Boeth,  xxxii.  §  3  Be  *sa,-waro9e.  c  1450  Mirk's 
Festial  7  As  he  walket  on  J>e  see-warth,  he  segh  a  drownet 
man  cast  vp  on  J>e  watyr.  1767  Ann.  Reg,  X.  I.  ^41/1  Two 
time-pieces  or  *sea- watches.  1769-80  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine  n.  s.v.  Bar  dee..  Faire  la  grande  Bordee,  to  set  a 
watch  of  half  the  ship's  crew,  when  in  any  dangerous  road, 
usually  called  the  sea-watch.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed. 
3)  II.  455  *Sea  wax,  or  maltha,  is  a  solid  substance  found 
on  the  Baikal  lake  in  Siberia.  1855  in  Ogilvie^s  Sttppl. 
1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  Love  in.  vi,  I  swear  Mr.  Benjamin 
is  the  verriest  Wag  in  nature;  an  absolute  *Sea-wit.  1706 
E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  98  He  and  his  Brother 
Jacks  He  pelting  each  other  with  Sea-Wit.  1728?  ARBUTHNOT 
A's  Misc.  Wks.  (1751)  II.  164  In  this  Instance  his  absolute 
Sea-Wit  seems  to  come  somewhat  short  of  the  Mark.  1609 
E.  GKIMSTON  Hist.  Netherl.  116  A  *Sea-woman  swimming  in 
the  Zuyderzee.  1901  Wcstm.  Gaz.  22  Aug.  2/3  The  green 
weed  shone  as  silken  as  a  sea-woman's  hair.  1528  Lett,  tj- 
Pap.  Hen.  yill,  IV.  11.2228  The  ordinary  reparations  of 
the  town  sluices,  *see  works  [etc.].  1567  GOLDING  Ovid's 
Met.  xni.  1079,  1  Was  given  too  seawoorkes,  and  in  them 
mee  only  did  apply.  1855  KINGSLEY  Westw.  Ho!  xxix, 
He  never  saw  sea-work  to  my  remembrance.  Never  saw  a 
shot  fired  by  sea,  except  ours  at  Smerwick.  1897  River 
ff  Coast  29  May  12/2  Mr.  Gibson  well-known  in  connection 
with  sea-work,  including  bridges,  screw-pile  piers,  jetties, 
&c.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.  I,  *Sea-Yoke. 

b.  In  the  names  of  marine  mammalia,  as  f  sea- 
boar,  some  kind  of  large  cetacean ;  sea-canary,  a 
sailor's  name  for  the  white  whale  or  beluga,  Del' 
phinapterus  leticast  of  the  dolphin  family  (see 
quot.) ;  sea-goose,  *a  dolphin,  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  the  snout '( Cent.  Diet.  1891);  sea-leopard, 
a  name  forvarious  seals  of  the  antarctic  and  southern 
seas,  esp.  of  the  genus  Ogniorhinus  (formerly 
Stenorhynchus}  ;  sea-monk,  '  the  monk-seal ' 
(Cent.  Diet.} ;  f  sea-monoceros  =  SEA-UNICORN  i ; 
sea-morse,  the  morse  or  walrus,  also  attrib. ; 
sea-pellock  dial.)  the  porpoise  (E,2),D.} ;  sea-pig, 
applied  to  the  porpoise,  the  dolphin,  the  dugong, 
etc.  (see  also  PIG  sb.*  4) ;  sea-seal,  the  seal ;  f  sea- 
veal  =  SEA-CALF. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  tr.  Farcy's  Chirnrg.  xxv.  xxi.  1005  The 
effigies  of  a*  Sea- Bore.  Olaus  Magnus  writes  that  this  monster 
was  taken  at  Thyle.  1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  130 
When  under  water,  they  [dolphins]  emit  a  peculiar  whistling 
sound,,  .and  on  this  account  the  seamen  often  call  them  *sea- 
canaries.  1664  HUBERT  Catal.  Rarities  (1665)  14  A  *Sea- 
Leopard.  1825  WEUDKLL  Voy.  S.  Pole  -2*  Having  seen  some 
sea-leopards  on  shore,  I  sent  the  second  mate  to  take  them. 
.  .This  creature  resembles  the  quadruped  of  the  same  name 
in  being  spotted.  1891  FLOWER  £  LYDEKKER  Introd.  Mam- 
mals 605  One  species,  Ogniorhinus  leptonyxt  the  Sea-Leo- 
pard, widely  distributed  in  the  Antarctic  and  southern 
temperate  seas.  1672  JOSSELYN  New- Eng.  Rarities  32  Sea 
Vnicorn  or  *Sea  Alononeros.  1631  J.  Kous  Diary  (Cam- 
den)  64  A  *Sea-morce  as  big  as  an  oxe.  1642  Rates  J\Ier- 
chandizes  48  Sea  morse  teeth  the  pound  oo.  05.  oo.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Sca-morsc-teeth,  a  name  for  the 
canines  or  tusks  of  the  hippopotamus.  1826  *Sea-pig  [see 
PIG  sb±  4].  1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  130  [Dol- 
phins] are  sometimes  also  called  '  sea-pigs  '.  1398  TREVISA 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  Ixxii.  (1495)  840  The  skynne  of  the 
*see  Sele.  1851  Zoologist  IX.  3298  The  common  sea-seal 
or  elephant  is  very  numerous  on  our  coast  [California].  1576 
FLEMING  tr.  Cains'  Eng.  Dogs  (1880)  19  The  sea  Calfe,.. 
other  more  largely  name  a  *Sea  Vele. 

c.  In  names  of  birds :  sea-brant,  (a)  U.  S.t  the 
white-winged  scoter,  (Edemia  deglandi\  (f]  'the 
brant-  or  brent-goose*  (Cent.  Diet.  1891);  sea- 
bumblebee  =  sea-dove  (ibid.) ;  sea-coot,  f  (a]  the 
cormorant;  (b)  the  guillemot  (seeCooT^.l  i);  (f) 
a  scoter  of  the  genus  (Edemia  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  (d]  the 
American  coot  (see  COOT  j£.1  a)  ;  sea-coulter, 
the  puffin,  Fratercula  arctica ;  sea-dotterel,  the 
turnstone,  Strepsilas  interpret ;  also  a  local  name 
for  the  ring-plover ;  sea-dove,  the  little  auk, 
Mergiilus  alle ;  sea-drake,  a  cormorant  or  sea- 
crow;  also  c7.  S.t  the  male  eider-duck  ;  sea-goose 
U.  S.t  a  phalarope  (see  quot.)  ;  sea-kittie,  a  dial, 
name  for  the  kittiwake,  also  for  any  sea-gull ; 
sea-magpie  =  SEA-PIE  1 ;  f  sea-moit  f  F.  mouette], 
a  sea-gull ;  f  sea-peacock,  the  Balearic  or  Crowned 
Crane;  sea-piet,  -pilot  =  SEA-PIE *;  sea-plover, 
a  local  name  for  Squatarola  helvetica ;  sea-quail 
U.  S.r  the  sea-dotterel  or  turnstone  ;  sea-skimmer, 
a  skimmer,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Rhynckops ;  sea- 
titling,  the  rock-pipit ;  t  sea  turtle-dove  =  SEA- 
TURTLE  i;  sea-whaup  *Sr.,  a  species  of  sea-gull; 
sea-widgeon,  (a)  '  the  pintail  duck*;  (£)  (the 
scaup-duck'  (Funfts  Stand.  Diet.);  sea-wood- 
cock, (a)  some  West  Indian  bird  ;  (b}  applied  dial. 
to  various  birds,  e.g.  the  bar-tailed  godwit,  Limosa 
lapponica,  the  oyster-catcher  or  SEA-PIE,  and  the 
little  grebe,  Trachybaptes  fltiviatilis, 

1888  TRUMBULL  Names  fy  Portr.  Birds  99  *Sea  Brant. 
1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  137  The  flesh  of  the  Bitter  and 
*Sea  Coote  is  good.  1684  SIBBALD  Scotia  Illustr.  n.  in. 
vii.  22  Avis  Marina  *Sea-Coulter  dicta,  it  1672  WILLUGHBV 
Ornith.  (1676)  231  Alorinellns  marinus.,  .The  Turnstone  or 
*Sea-Dottercl.  1805  G.  BARRY  Orkney  Isl.  300  The  Turn- 
stone or  Sea  Dotterel  (ckaradrius  inorinelliis  Lin.  Syst.). 
1826  J.  F.  STEPHENS  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.\\l\.  i.  34  (Mer- 
gnlus  melanoleucos),  ..'•Sea-dove.  1855  KINGSLEV  IVest-tv. 
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lift  t  xxvii,  Or  if  I  was  a  5ay-dove,  to  fiy  unto  the  shoor.  ' 
1632  SHEKVVOOD,  *Sea-drake,  sea-raven,  or  sea-cormorant, 
<iitible  tie  liter.  1861  [see  SEA-DUCK  i].  1861  COUES  in 
/'rac.  Pliiltid.  Acad.  229  The  [Phaltlropits\fulicarius.m& 
hypcrboreits  are  both  known  by  the.  .inappropriate,  though 
curious  name  of '*Sea-geese  '.  1885  SWAINSON  Pro?'.  Natncs 
Birds  206  Kittiwake  (Itissa.  triiiactyla}..  .*Sea  kittie  (Nor- 
folk; Suffolk).  i&osSporting  Mag.  XXV.  226  *Sea-magpye. 
1681  GREW  Miisxuin  i.  §  i\r.  iv.  77  The  Egg  of  the  *Sea-Moit. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  II.  362  Some  have  described 
them  [the  Balearic  cranes]  by  the  name  of  the  *Sea  Peacock. 
1710  SIBBALD  Fife  \  Kinross  46  Ilxi)totof>us  fiellonii,  the 
*Sea-Piot.  1880  HLACK  White  Wings  xx,  There  is  no 
screaming  sea-pyot  to  give  warning.  1891  Century  Diet., 
*Sta-pilot.  1682  A.  MUDIE  Pres.  St.  Scot.  \.  12  *Sea-plover, 
Pewits,  Woodcoks  [etc.].  1888  TRUMBULL  Names  <V  Portr. 
Birds  186  'Sea  Quail.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  333/1 
Brisson  placed  in  his  twenty-third  order. .  the  Gulls, .  .Terns, 
*Sea-skimmer  or  Rkyncopsalia.  1872  LATHAM  Diet.,  *Sea- 
titling.  a  1672  WILLCGHBY  Ornitli.  (1676)  245  Coliiinba 
Groenlandica  dicta.  The  Greenland-Dove  or  *Sea-Turtle- 
Dove.  1822  H.  AINSLIE  Pilffr.  Land  of  Burns  208  The 
*sea  whaups  cry  As  they  rise  frae  the  \vhitening  roar.  1624 
CAPT.  SMITH  Gen.  Hist.  v.  171  Coots  and  Ked-shankes, 
*Sea-wigions,  Gray-bitterns  [etc.].  1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist. 
Caribby  Isles  106  There  is  another  kind  of  IJecunes,  by  ; 
some  called  '•Sea- Wood-Cocks  from  the  figure  of  the  Beak, 
tf  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Ncrf.  Fishes  Wks.  1835  IV.  329  A 
scolopax  or  sea  woodcock  of  Rondeletius.  1887  A.  C.  SMITH 
Birds  Wilts.  423  In  consequence  of  their  great  length  of 
heak,  they  \sc.  the  bar-tailed  godwits]  are  often  called  '  Sea 
Woodcocks  '. 

d.  In  the  names  of  fishes,  jelly-fishes,  molluscs, 
shells,  etc.,  as  sea-acorn  (see  ACORN  4),  also  sea- 
acorn  shell;  sea-anemone  (see  ANEMONE  2)  ; 
sea-angel,  the  angel-fish ;  sea-arrow,  (a)  a  mol- 
lusc of  the  genus  Ommastrephes  ;  (b)  a  member  of 
the  Sagittidx;  sea-attorney, '  the  ordinary  brown 
and  rapacious  shark '  (Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk. 
1867) ;  sea-barrel,  an  ascidian  of  the  class  Tuni- 
tata ;  sea-barrow,  the  egg-case  of  the  skate ;  sea- 
basket,  a  basket-fish  or  gorgon's  head ;  f  sea- 
beard,  a  sertularian  coral  (see  quot.);  f  sea- 
bleb  =  SEA-BLUBBER  2  ;  fsea-blewling  [cf.  G. 
bliiuling  pilchard],  some  bluish  fish ;  sea-blub  \ 
=  SEA-BLUBBER  2  ;  sea-bread,  =  sea-cracker  ;  I 
sea-bristle,  a  sertularian  polyp,  Plumularia 
setosa ;  sea-bug,  f  (a)  a  triton  shell ;  (6)  (see 
quot.  1884);  sea-bun,  the  heart-urchin;  sea- 
butterfly,  a  mollusc  of  the  sub-class  Ptero- 
poda ;  f  sea-button,  a  sea-urchin  (cf.  button-  i 
fish  s.v.  BUTTON  si.  12);  sea-eaetus,  a  holothu-  j 
rian  of  the  family  Thyonidx  •  sea-eap, '  a  basket-  I 
shaped  sponge  which  sometimes  attains  great  size, 
found  in  Florida'  (Cent.  Diet.");  •(•  sea-capon 
(see  quot.) ;  sea-carnation,  a  kind  of  sea-ane- 
mone ;  sea-caterpillar,  (a)  a  marine  worm  of  the  i 
genus  Polyno'i;  (/>)  a  chiton  shell ;  sea-catfish,  a 
name  for  various  marine  siluroid  fishes ;  sea-centi- 
pede, (a)  a  large  marine  errant  annelid  ;  (li~)  an 
isopod  of  the  family  Idoleidx;  f  sea-chameleon,  the 
BLEAK  ;  sea-chestnut,  a  sea-urchin  ;  fsea-chough, 
?=SEA-CROW;  •)•  sea-chub  (see  quot.) ;  sea-clam 
=  HEN-CLAM;  also  Arctic  sea-clam,  '  My  a  trun- 
cata,  the  chief  food  of  the  walrus'  {Cent.  Did.); 
sea-clerk,  the  calamary  ;  sea-cockroach,  a  crus- 
tacean of  the  genus  Rcmipes  ;  t  sea-coralline, 
a  coralline  or  coral ;  sea-corn  U.  S.,  the  string 
of  egg-capsules  of  the  whelk  ;  sea-cracker  (see 
quot.)  ;  sea-crawfish,  -crayfish,  •)•  (a)  (see  CRAY- 
FISH 2)  ;  (£)  a  crustacean  of  the  genus  Palinurits 
(  =  CRAYFISH  3  b)  ;  sea-cross,  a  jelly-fish ;  f  sea- 
cup,  a  polyp  (see  quot.) ;  sea-cut,  the  cuttle- 
fish or  calamary ;  f  sea-cypress,  a  sertularian 
polyp  ;  sea-dace,  the  sea-perch  &r  bass  ;  sea- 
danger,  a  jelly-fish  ;  f  sea-dart  (see  quots.  and 
DART  sb.  5) ;  sea-date,  sea  date-shell  (see  quots. 
and  date-shell  s.  v.  DATE  si.1  4)  ;  f  sea  dog-fish, 
the  SEA-FOX  or  SEA-APE  ;  f  sea-emperor,  a  sword- 
fish;  f  sea-fig,  a  polyp  (see  quot.);  sea-finger 
(see  quots.)  ;  sea-fir,  a  sertularian  polyp  or  coral ; 
sea-flea,  the  sand-flea  or  sand-hopper ;  f  se&- 
foTty-legs=.sea-centiJm<fe;  sea-frog  =  ANGLER  2; 
t  sea-galliwasp,  a  Jamaican  name  for  Ehfs 
saurus ;  f  sea-gar,  a  crustacean  (see  quot.) ;  sea- 
gherkin,  one  of  several  small  holothurians,  akin 
to  the  sea-cucumber ;  sea-ginger  (see  quot.) ; 
t  sea-grasshopper,  a  squill  or  mantis-shrimp; 
sea-gudgeon  (see  GUDGEON  s61  i  b) ;  sea-hag, 
the  hag-fish  ;  sea-hair,  a  sertularian  polyp ;  f  sea- 
hare-fish,  the  SEA-HARE  (Aplysia) ;  f  sea  hog- 
louse,  a  sea-slater ;  sea-honey-comb  (see  sea- 
corn  above) ;  sea-insect,  f  (a)  a  coral-polyp  (or 
'  -insect ')  ;  (6)  a  crustacean ;  sea-jelly,  a  jelly- 
fish ;  f  sea-kite,  a  kind  of  flying-fish  ;  tsea-lam- 
pern  =  sea-lamprey  (a)  ;  sea-lamprey,  t  (a)  - 
KKMORA  I ;  (b)  a  marine  lamprey,  Petroinyzon 
marinas;  sea-leech,  a  marine  annelid  of  the 
genus  Pontobdclla;  sea-lemon,  (a)  a  nudibran- 
chiate  gastropod  of  the  family  Dorididx;  (/') 
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Austral,  'a  holothurian  of  the  genus  Cuvicria; 
sea-orange"  (funk's  Stand.  Diet.);  sea-lily,  a 
crinoid  ;  fsea-liver  (see  quots.)  ;  sea-locust  arch. 
[I/.  locusta\,  a  lobster ;  sea  long-worm,  a  nemer- 
tean  worm  of  the  family  Lineidie  and  genus  Linens; 
sea  mantis,  the  mantis-shrimp;  sea-marigold,  a 
kind  of  sea-anemone  ;  sea-mat,  a  polyzoan  of  the 
family  Fliistridx  and  genus  f  lustra ;  sea-mat 
acorn-shell  (see  quot.) ;  sea- melon,  a  holothnrian 
of  the  family  Pentactidse,;  sea-minnow,  f(«)  the 
anchovy ;  (/<)  dial,  (see  quot.) ;  f  sea-mulberry, 
a  variety  of  coral  (see  quot.)  ;  f  sea-mushroom, 
a  sea-anemone  ;  f  sea-nail  =  sea-finger  (above) ; 
t  sea-navel  (see  quot.) ;  sea-necklace  (see  sea- 
corn  above) ;  sea-needle,  the  gar-fish,  Belone  vul- 
garis  (cf.  NEEDLE-FISH)  ;  sea-orange,  a  large  holo- 
thurian (Lophothuriafabricii)  of  a  globose  shape 
and  orange-coloured  ;  sea-orb,  a  swell,  globe, 
or  orb-fish ;  sea-pad,  a  star-fish ;  sea-palm,  a 
crinoid  (see  quot.) ;  sea-panther,  f  (a)  ?a  hound- 
fish  or  shark;  (6)  'a  South  African  fish,  Agriopus 
torvus,  of  a  brown  color  with  black  spots'  (Cent. 
J)ict.);  sea-parson,  the  stargnzer;  sea-peach  (see 
quot.)  ;  sea-pear,  an  ascidian  or  sea-squirt  of  the 
genus  Bollenia;  f  sea-pelican  =  sea-dart;  f  sea- 
pencil,  the  razor-shell  or  spout-fish;  sea-perch  (sec 
PERCH  rf.1  2)  ;  sea-pert,  theOi-AH  ;  sea-pill-ball, 
an  isopod  crustacean  (Sf/m'roma),  a  globe-slater ; 
sea-pincushion,  (a)  =  sea-barrow ;  (/>)  '  a  kind  of 
starfish  of  the  genus  Coniaster'  (Smyth  Sailor's 

IVord-bk.) ;  f  sea-pipe,  ?  a  '  pipe-worm  '  ;  sea- 
poacher,  the  armed  bull-head  or  pogge ;  sea- 
porcupine,  the  porcupine-fish,  Dicdon  /tystrix; 
sea-potato  local  U.  S.,  an  ascidian,  as  hollenia 
reniformis  or  Ascidia  mollis  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  f  sea- 
poult,  ?  a  sea-hen  ;  •)•  sea-priest  (cf.  sea-parson] ; 
sea-pudding,  f  (a)  an  Actinia  or  sea-anemone  ; 
(b)  a  large  sea-cucumber  ;  sea-qualm,  a  jelly-fish 
or  cuttle-fish  ;  sea-ciuinee  =  sea-orange ;  f  sea- 
roach,  the  cunner;  sea-roll,  'a  holothnrian' 
(Cent.  Diet.) ;  sea-rose,  (a)  =  sea-corn;  (i)  'a  sea- 
anemone,  Urticina  nodosa,  found  on  Newfound- 
land, etc. '(Cent. Diet.);  sea-ruff  =  RUFFJ^.I  i ;  sea- 
ruffle  =  sea-corn ;  sea-sac,  any  ascidian  of  the  class 
Tnnicata ;  sea-salmon,  a  pollack,  also  the  spotted 
weakfish  and  the  white  sea-bass  (Funk's  Stand. 
Diet.) ;  sea-scallop,  '  the  great  northern  scal- 
lop '  (ibid.) ;  sea-scurf,  a  polyzoan  of  the  genus 
Lepralia;  t  sea-shears,  ?  =  sea-woodlouse ;  •)•  sea- 
shilling  [Du.  zeeschelling\,  a  sea-urchin;  sea- 
shrub,  an  alcyonarian  polyp  of  the  family  Gor- 
gonidx,  a  sea-fan;  sea-silkworm,  a  bivalve 
mollusc  of  the  genus  Pinna  ;  sea-slater,  a  small 
isopod  crustacean,  Ligia  oceanica ;  sea-sleeve, 
a  cuttle-fish  or  calamary;  fsea-snapple  (see 
quot.)  ;  sea-sow  ilia!.,  the  ballan  wrasse;  fsea 
sparrow,  ?  the  plaice  ;  t  sea  sparrow-hawk,  the 
lizard-  or  snake-fish,  Synodus  fastens;  sea-squirt, 
any  ascidian  or  tunicate,  also  attrib. ;  fsea-star- 
flower,  a  sea-anemone ;  sea-stickle,  -stickle- 
back, the  (marine)  fifteen-spined  stickleback, 
Gasterosleus  spinachia  or  Spinachia,  vulgaris; 
f  sea-stickling,  ?  =  \\\e  glaucus  of  Pliny  ;  f  sea- 
stranger  Sc.,  the  adder-pike,  7'rackinus  vi- 
pera;  sea-strawberry,  'a  kind  of  polyp,  Alcyo- 
niuni  rtioiforme'  (Cent.  Diet.);  sea-sucker,  a 
sucker,  a  fish  of  the  family  Cyclopteridx ;  t  sea- 
sun,  a  kind  of  starfish  ;  sea-sunflower,  a  sea- 
anemone ;  sea-surgeon,  'a  surgeon-fish'  (Cent. 
Diet.) ;  sea-tamarisk,  a  sertularian  polyp ;  sea- 
tench,  '  the  black  sea-bream,  Cantharus  lineal KS' 
(Cent.  Diet.)  ;  sea-thorn  (see  quot.) ;  f  sea- 
tod  Sc.,  the  ballan  wrasse,  Labrus  maculatns ; 
t  sea-torchthistle,  a  variety  of  sea-anemone ;  sea- 
umbrella,  '  a  pennatulaceous  polyp  of  the  genus 
L'mbellularia  '  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  sea-vampire,  '  a 
devil-fish  or  manto'  (ibid.)  ;  sea-washball,  a  local 
name  for  the  egg-case  of  the  whelk;  sea-weasel, 
'  an  old  name  of  the  lamprey  '  (Smyth  Sailors 
Word-bk.) ;  sea-weever,  the  greater  weever  (Tra- 
chinus  draco);  sea-whip  =  SEA-F  AN  ;  sea-wife, 
a  kind  of  wrassse,  Acantholabrus  yarrelli;  sea 
wood-borer,  a  wood-shrimp,  Chelura  terebrans  ; 
sea-woodlouse,  (a)  a  sea-slater ;  (/<)  a  chiton  or 
coat-of-mail  shell,  so  called  from  resembling  the 
above ;  sea-wreath,  a  sertularian  polyp. 

1755  Gcatl.  Mag.  XXV.  33  *Sea  Acorns,  Balani.  1879 
E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  531  The  Sea  Acorn  Shells.  1742 
H.  BAKEB  Microsc.  n.  v.  90  The  Sea- Mushroom. .,  some 
Naturalists  have  called  it  the  *Sca-Antmone.  1855,  1^8I 
[sec  ANEMONE  2].  1891  Century  Diet.,  *  Sea-angel.  1896 
tr.  Baas'  Text-Hi.  Zool.  384  There  are  Sharks  (Squatina, 
th«  Sea-angel),  which  are  somewhat  flattened.  1851  WOOD. 
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1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  142  Sea-Arrows  (Sagit- 
tid<-e\  1876  tr.  H  fleckers  Hist.  Creat.  II.  150  Sea-sacs, 
Tunicata,  Sea-squirts,  "Sea-barrels.  1860  WOKCESTKR  cite* 


WARP  HMfasca  73  The  sailors  call  them  '  *« 
1  flying  squids '  from  their  habit  of  leaping  ou 


'sea-arrows    or 
.ping  out  of  the  water. 


C.  LKIGH  Nat.  /fist.  Lanes.,  etc,  I.  133  We  have  frequently 
cast  upon  the  sea-shore  the  *Sea-Klebs,  the  whole  substance 
of  winch  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  perfect  Gelly.  1668 
CHARI.ETON  Onomast.  135  Glaucits  Bcltonii.. .  Idem  forte, 
quern  piscatores  nostri  *Sea-Blewling  vocant.  t%&$  River- 
side Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  I.  89  Those  called  the  Discophora, 
'sea-nettles', '  *sea-blubs ',  or  jelly-fishes.  1888  *  Sea-bread 
[see  sea~crackcr  below].  1755  J.  ELLIS  Corallines  19  *Sea- 
Bristles.  1843  Zoologist  I.  209  Sea-bristles  (jPlwmtlaria 
setacca).  1602  DOLMAN  La  I'rimaiid.  Fr.  A  cad.  (1618) 
in.  783  The  Triton  (otherwise  called  the  *sea  Bug).  1884 
GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic^  Anim.  701  These  [Chiton] 
shells  have  been  called  by  different  names, . .  such  as. . 
'  Sea-bug  ',  and  *  Sea-caterpillar  '.  1882  Cass.-lfs  Nat.  Hist. 
VI.  270  Spatangus  (Heart-urchin  or  *  Sea-bun1.  [1883 
Science  I.  508/1  The  winged . .  mollusks.  .known  to  the 
Neapolitan  fishermen  as  farfalle  di  marc,  or  ""sea-butter- 
flies.! 1909  SHACKLETON  Heart  Antarctic  II.  266  A  few  sea- 
butterflies  (Pteropods)  of  large  size  and  red  colour.  1668 
CHAKLLITON  Onoinast.  183  Echinus  Mittimus. .  the  *Sea- 
Button.  1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  330  *Sea- 
Cactuses  (Thyonidx).  1620  YF.NNER  Via  Recta  iv.  75  The 
Sole..  .Forwhitenes[etc.]. .  far  excelleth  all  other  Sea  fish,  and 


Actiniadianthus  or  *Sea  car  nation,  a  1843  Sou  i  H. 
Pl.  Bk.  (1851)  IV.  401  Herrings  [feed]  on  an  insect  called 
the  *sea  caterpillar.  1869  W.  S.  DALLAS  tr.  /''.  Mailer's 
Facts  for  Darwin  m  The  Sea  Caterpillars  (Polynoe;  at 
first  possess  only  a  few  body-segments.  1884  [see  sea-bug 
above].  1882  JORDAN  &  GILBERT  Synopsis  Fishes  N.Auicr. 
no  Arias  felts..  .*Sea  Cat-fish.  Ittd.  in  JEhtncktliys 
marixus.  .  .Sea  Cat-fish.  1858  BAIKD  Cycl.  Nat.  Sci.  s.v. 
Annelida,  To  this  order  \_Dorsibr  anchitita\  belong  the  *sea 
centipedes  or  Ncreidy.  Ibid.  s.v.  Isopoda,  The  sea  centi- 
pedes, Idotca.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anun.  fy  Min.  187  They 
are  called  *Seu  Chameleons  also.  1672  JOSSELYN  New-Eng, 
Rarities  24  Sea  Bleak  or  Bley,  or  Sea  Cameliun.  1666  "Sea- 
chestnut  [see  SEA-EGG  i].  1672  JOSSELYN  Ncw-Eng.  Rarities 
24  *Sea  Chough.  x668CHARLETON(7«t?w/«^.  151  ciy*//o  .  .  the 
"Sea-Chub,  or  Pollard.  1864  *Sea-clam  [see  HEN  s/-.6].  1623 
COCKERAM  ill,  Cafainarie,  a  fish  called  the  *Sea  Clarke,  hau- 
ing  as  it  were  a  knife  and  a  pen.  1896  tr.  Boas'  Tcxt-bk.  Zool. 
323  The  Sea-clerk  (Loligo  -vulgaris}.  1792  M.  RIDUKLL 
Ifoy.  Madeira  77  The  oniscns  physodes^  or  *  sea-cockroach^ 
is  about  two  inches  long;  it  has  fourteen  feet  without  nip- 
pers. 1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Coralliiia,  The 
small,  fir-like,  *sea-coralline.  1885  Riverside  Nat.  Hist. 
(i8S8)  I.  333  Presenting  an  appearance  well-described  by  the 
name  "sea-corn  'applied  to  them  by  the  New  England 
fishermen.  1891  Century  Dict.,Sea-corn..  .  \\so  sea-ear,  sea- 
rufflc,  sea-honeycomb^  sea-necklace  %  etc.  1888  HEII.PRLN 
Anini.  Life  Sea-shore  v.  115  The  'sea-bread'  or  '"sea- 
crackers',  rounded  yellowish  masses,  .are  also  skeletal  parts 
of  sponges.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxn.  xi.  II.  451  '1  he 
*sea  Craifish  Cammarus.  1694  tr.  Marten's  Voy.  Spitzbergcn 
in  Ace.  .SV7'.  Late  Voy.  \\.  113  The  sea  Crawfish  without  a 
Tail,  or  Sea  Spider.  1856  Engl.  Cycl.,  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  174 
The  Palinuri  or  Sea-Crawfish,  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
have  the  body  nearly  cylindrical.  1850  Miss  PRATT  Comni. 
Things  of  Sea-side  v.  326  Our  common  species  [of  jelly-fish] 
are  termed  Sea-blubbers,  Sea-dangers,  Falling  stars,  or  "Sea- 
crosses.  1755  J.  ELLIS  Corallines  87  Alcyoniuw,  sen  Cyathus 
inarinus.  "Sea  Cup.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  ix.  xv.  I.  244 
Good  store  of  *Sea-cuts  or  Calamaries.  1755  J.  ELLIS  Coral- 
lines 7  'Sea-Cypress,  a  1776  —  Zoophytes  (1786)  38  Sertu- 
laria  cufn'ssina.  Sea  Cypress.  1668  CHARLKTON  Onoinast. 
143  Apua..\\\t  Spirting,  Smy,  or  "Sea-Dace.  x863  WOOD 
Itlustr.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  231  The.  .Basse,  or  Sea-Dace,  or 
Sea-Perch.  1850  *Sea-danger  [see  sea-cross  above],  1664 
HUIJKRT  Catal.  Rarities  (1665)  17  A  long  narrow  fish  called 
the  Sea-Pelican  for  the  form  of  its  head,  also  it  is  called 
the  *Sea-Dart.  1797  HOLCROFT  Stolberg's  Trav.  III.  l.xv. 
(ed.  2)  23  A  kind  of  sea  insect..  called.  .*  Sea-date.  1858 
BAIRD  Cycl.  Nat.  Sci.  s.v.  Lithodonius,  It  [the  bivalve  L. 
litko$ha£U$\.»\B  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  'sea 
date  shell  '.  1611  COTGR.,  l\-is  csfasc,  the  sea  Fox,  or  *sea 
Dog-fish.  1672  JOSSELYN  Nc?v~Eng.  Rarities  25  *Sea  Em- 
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they  call  Sea-nails  or  *Sea-fingers.  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur. 
xvi.  329  (  Dead-men's  paps,  sta-fingers,  etc.'  (Alcyonium  di- 
gitatnm\  1633  JOHNSON  Gerarde's  Herbal  m.  clxv.  1574 
Abies  marina  Belgica,  Clus.  Clusius  his  *Sea  Firr.  1755 
J.  ELLIS  Corallines  4  Coralttna  marina  Abictis  forma..  . 
Sea-  Fir.  a  1776  —  Zoophytes  (1786)  36  Scrtularia  abietina. 


wonderful  deal  of  agility  when  men  strive  to  catch  it.  1750 
G.  HUGHES  Barbados  259  The  *Sea-Forty-Legs.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxii.  v.  II.  434  The  decoction  of  *sea- 
frogs  sodden  in  wine  and  vinegre.  1854  BADHAM  Halicut. 
251  A  sea-frog  as  prepared  by  the  Neapolitan  boatmen  for 
a  show.  1713  RAY  Syn.  Pise.  159  Saitrus  maximns  non 
wacutatus',  The  Sean  fish  or  *Sea  Galley  Wasp.  1674  — 
Catal.  Fishes  105  Shell-Fish.  Crustaceous.  Long  Oyster, 
*Sea-gar,  Red  Crab :  Locust  a  marina.  1841  E.  FORBES  Brit. 
Starfishes  229  The  animals  to  which  we  have  applied  the 
name  of  *Sea-Girkins.  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aauatic 
Anim.  841  The  so-called  Finger  Coral  or  *Sea  Ginger 
(Millcpora  atcic0rxis)ttht  latter  common  name  having  refer- 
ence to  the  smarting  sensation  which  it  imparts  to  the  skin, 
on  handling.  1668  CHARLETON  Onomast.  175  Sguil/x.. 
Mantis. .the  *Sea-Grashopper.  1655  "Sea-gudgeon  (see 
SEA-coB2].  1864  W.  S.  SYMONDS  Old  Bones  (ed.  2)  122  The 
Sea  Gudgeon,  or  common  goby  of  the  aquavivarium.  1881 
EncycL  Brit.  XII.  645/1  The  skeleton  of  the  Cyclostomata 
(or  Marsipobranchii)  {lampreys  and  *sea-hags).  1755  J.  ELLIS 
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PETIVER  Gazophyl.  i.  Tab.  i  Asellus  marinus  ^  e  nigro  luteo- 
qnestriatus.  *Sea-Hog-Iouse.  USA^ftVEKKTCatof,  Katrffia 


build  their  calcarious  Nests.  1860  WRAXALL  e  n  ea 
iii.  68  The  hopping  sea-insects  and  molluscs,  a  1682  SIR  1  • 
BROWNE  Nmf.  Fishes  Wks.  1835  IV.  333  Squalders,  or  *sea- 
jellies.  1683-4  ROBINSON  in  Phil.  Trans,  XXIX.  478  The 
Urtica  Marina  (called  Sea  Gelly  or  Blubber).  1864  BROWN- 
ING  Death  in  Desert  152,  I  seemed  left  alone  Like  a  sea- 


...J27  bea  Kite  or  flying  awanow.  1013  iu.  IVIUI,E.>  ^^". 
Bodies  Pref.  Magn.  3  The  *sea-Lampron  or  Remora,  that 
is  thought  to  stay  a  ship  under  saile.  1616  BULLOKAR  £«f . 
Exp.,  *Sealampric,  a  fish  called  by  some  Remora.  cibi? 
MIDDLE-TON  Witch  i.  ii.  209  A  remora?  what's  that?  Hec. 
A  little  suckstone;  Some  call  it  a  sea-lamprey,  a  small 
fish.  1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anitn.  Life  467  The  Sea  Lam- 
prey  (Petromyzon  marinus}  is  widely  dispersed  in  the  seas 
of  Europe,  North  America,  and  West  Africa,  a  1682  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Norf.  Fishes  Wks.  1835  IV.  334  Hirudines  ma- 
rint\  or  *sea-Ieeches.  1730  G.  HUGHES  Barbados  258 
The  Sea-Leech.  The  common  People  call  this  the  Sea,  or 
the  Black-pudding.  However,  I  shall  call  it,  the  Sea-leech. 
1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  382/2  The  sea-leech  is  distinctly 
mentioned  by  Belon,  Rondelet,  [etc.],  c  1790  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  VI.  91/2  The  argo,  or  lemon  doris, ..  called  about 
Brighthelmstone  the  *sea-lemon.  1858  BAIRD  Cycl.  Nat. 
Set.,  Doris,  the  Sea  Lemons.  1890  DOYLE  Caft*  '  Pole- 
Star''  13  Numerous  small  medusae  and  sea-lemons.  1876 
tr.  Hacckcrs  Hist.  Great.  II.  166  *Sea  Lilies.  Crinoida. 
1611  COTGR.,  Foye  marin,  the  *sea  Liuer ;  a  kind  of  Breame- 
like  fish,  that  is  but  seldome  seene.  1672  JOSSELYN  JUTC. 
En*.  Rarities  27  *Sea  Locusts.  1853  KINGS  LEY  Hypatia  x, 
The  strange  crabs  and  sea-locusts  which  crawled  up  and 
down  the  face  of  the  masonry.  1813  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog. 
fed.  4}  III.  405  The  *sea  long-worm.  1833  KIRBY  Hab.  % 
Inst.  A  nim.  1 1. 58  The  Stomapods . .  are  called  *Sea  Mantises. 
a  *77&  J-  ELLIS  Zoophytes  (1786)  7  Actinia  Calendula.  *Sea 
Marigold.  1802  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1805)  III.  541  The 
Sea  Marigold,  a  1776  J.  ELLIS  Zoophytes  (1786)  10  Fins- 
tra.  The  'Sea  Matt.  Ibid,  i  r  Flnstra  truncata,  Square- 
top'd  Sea  Matt.  1863  WOOD  tllnstr.  Nat.  Hist.  111.449 
Flustra  denticnlata  (Toothed  Sea  Mat).  1819  TURTON  Con- 
chol.  Diet.  76  Lepas  Alcyonii.  *Sea-mat  Acorn-shell.  1854 
A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  330  *Sea- Melons  (Pcntac- 
tidx],  1672  JOSSELYN  New~Eng.  Rarities  23  Anchova  or 
*Sea  Minnow.  1894  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Sea-nnnno^u,  the 
young  of  the  coal-fish,  Mcrlangus  carbonarius.  1752  WAT- 
SON* in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  465  The  soft  lithophyton,  usu- 
ally call'd  the  *sea-mulberry.  1742  H.  BAKER  AFicrosc.  u. 
v.  98  The  *  Sea- Mush  room,  or  Anemone  :..a  little  Animal 
found  frequently  on  the  Coasts  of  Normandy.  1678  PHIL- 
LIPS (ed.  4),  *Sea-navet,  a  turbinated  and  small  shell- 
fish like  a  Navel.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  200 
Certaine  fishes  called  the  *Sea-needIes  [Gr.  ^eAdr>j].  1769 
PENNANT  Brit. Zool.  III.  274  This  fish  [the  sea  pike]  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Sea  Needle.  1753  *Sea  orange  [see 
ORANGE  st>.1  4].  c  1800  Miss  KNIGHT  Autolnog.  II.  256 
Sea-oranges  and  Sea-lemons  I  have  seen.  1861  HULME 
tr.  Moquin-Tandon  in.  ii.  91  The  Alcyonium  Lyncurium 
of  Lamouroux,  commonly  called  the  Sea-quince  or  Sea- 
Orange.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  291  The  *Sea 
Orb,  which  is  almost  round,  has  a  mouth  like  a  frog... 
Also  called  the  Sea  Porcupine.  1558  RONDELET  Gesner's 
Hist.  Anim.  iv.  1106  Eliota  Anglus  interpretatur3.$\.tTrz- 
fyshe.  Ego  ab  crudito  quodam  Anglo  audiiti  twminari  a 
"Seepadde.  1661  [see  PAD  s/'.1  -2].  1773  JOHNSON  (ed.  4), 
Sea-pad,  the  star-fish.  1896  tr.  Boas*  Text-bk.  Zool.  130  *Sea 
Palms  (Pentacrinus)  are  large  animals  with  ten  arms,  which 
may  divide  repeatedly.  1668  CHARLETON  Onomast.  128  Par- 
dalus  fifarinT{s..t\ie  *sea-Panther.  1681  GREW  Mus&unt 
i.  §  v.  i.  91  The  Spoted  Houndfish  or  Sea-Panther.  1898 
E.  P.  EVANS  Evol.  Ethics  v.  184  On  account  of  this  sancti- 
monious look  it  [the  fish  called  stargazer]  is  also  known 
as  the  '  "sea  parson '.  1885  Riverside  Nat. Hist.  (1888)  III. 
57  The  fishermen  call  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus 


.,          .  .  ..  .. 

the  fishermen's  terminology.  1664  *Sea-PeIican  [see  sea- 
dart].  1755  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  82  The  *Sea  Pencil,  or 
Watering  Spout,  is  the  most  remarkable  shell  of  this  tribe. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxn.  xi.  II.  452  The  *sea  Perches. 
1857  PERLEY  Hand-bk.  N.  Brunswick  25  The  cunner,  or  sea- 
perch.  1882  TENISON-WOODS  Fishes  N,S.  Wales  33  The  Rock 
Cod  [Scrranus]..  .These  are  commonly  called  'sea-perches'. 
1880-84  f  •  DAY  Brit,  fishes  I.  119  Lampris  luna,.  .Opah, 
King-fish,  "sea-pert.  1850  A.  WHITE  List  Spec.  Crustacea 
Brit.  Mus.  75  Sphxroma  serratum.  Serrated  *Sea  Pill- 
bafl.  1860  WORCESTER  (cites  Gentl.  Mag.),  *Sea-pincushion, 
the  egg  of  the  skate.  1755  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  32  *Sea 
Pipes,  Tnbuli  Marini.  1808  NEILL  in  Mem.  Wernerian 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  (1811)  I.  534  Coitus  catafhractus..*$>za.- 
Poacher.  1681  GREW  Musxum  i.  §  v.  ii.  107  The  *Sea- 
Porcupine,  Histrix  Piscis.  1858  BAIRD  Cycl.  Nat.  Sci. 
s.v.  Diodontidx,  The  sea  porcupine.  .,  Diodon  hystrixt  is 
nearly  spherical  in  shape.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus 
iii.  53  The  handsome  Rhombusses  of  the  *Sen-pou]t,  or  Wer- 
rell.  1672  JOSSELYN  Ne^^Eng.  Rarities  29  Priest  Fish  or  *Sea 
Priest.  1750  *Sea  pudding  [see  sea-leech  above].  17^56  P. 
BROWNE  Jamaica  (1789)  387  The  Sea-Pudding.  This  insect 
..is  soft  and  glutinous,  of  a  cylindric  form,  snort,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  great  number  of  small  flabby  tentaculx.  1694 
tr.  Martens  Voy.  Spitzbergen  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  I7oy.  u.  168 
Called  *Sea-qua!ms  by  the  Seamen,  as  if  they  were  a  thick 
Scum  of  the  sea  coagulated  together.  1802  BINGLEY  Anim. 
Biog.  (1805)  II.  373  The  Sea-qualm  (a  kind  of  Cuttle  fish). 
1861  "Sea-quince  [see  sea-orange  above].  1668  CHARLETON 
* 


11      ea-qunce  see  sea-orange  aove.     1  HARLETON 

Onomast.  140  Erythrynus.  .the  *Sea-Roach.    1722  DIAPER 
tr.  Oppians  Halieut.  1.  135  Sea-Roach  in  ruddy  Shoals  fre- 


,..        -rose,..  or  was-a.        9        .  -. 

Zool.  118  The  Actiniaria  (Sea-anemones,  Sea-roses).    1668 
CHARLETON  Onomast.  140  The  *Sea-Rough.  1672  JOSSELYN 


rea.       .  150       ea-sacs.       uncata. 

GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  230  In  the  Gulf 
of  Saint  Lawrence  they  \sc.  Pollock]  are  known  as  '  *Sea 
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Salmon '.  1881  Casselfs  Nat.  Hist,  V.  279  The  *Sca- 
scurfs.  1664  HUBERT  Catal.  Rarities  (1665)  27  A  Sea 
insect  called  the  *Sea  Shears  :  It  hath  many  scales  like  a 
wood  louse,  two  long  homes,  and  a  forked  tayle.  1713 
PKTIVKB^40JM&  Anitn.  Amboiiise'Yzh,  \\\,  Echinus  planus. . . 
*Sea-Snilling.  1681  GREW  Musseum  ii.  §  v.  i.  242  *Sea- 
Shrubs.  1755  J.  ELLIS  Corallines  56  Next  in  Order 
to  the  Corallines,  may  be  ranked  the  Frutices  coralloidcs, 
or  Sea-shrubs.  1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  xiv.  (1875)  145 
The  Gorgonidg)  or  '  Sea-shrubs '.  1822-29  Gooifs  Study 
Med.  (ed.  3)  V.  291  Reaumur  denominates  the  pinna  the 
*sea-silk-worm.  1850  A.  WHITE  List  Spttcim.  Crustacea 
Brit.  Mus.  71  Ligia  occanica.  Great  *Sea  Slater.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor  s  Word-bk.^  *Sea-$leeve,  a  name  of  the  flosk 
or  squid,  Loligo  I'ttlgaris.  1658  PHILLIPS  *Seasnapple^  a 
kinde  of  Shell-fish,  called  in  Latin  Cochlea  Veneris^  \.  Venus 
shell.  1838  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Club  I.  vi.  172 
Labrus  maculatus. . .  Ballan  Wrasse. . . *Sea  Sow.  1672 
JOSSELYN  Neiti-Eng.  Rarities  27  Plaice  or  *Sea  Sparrow. 
1743  CATESBY  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina^  etc.  (1754)  II.  2  The 
*Sea  Sparrow-Hawk. .is  a  slender  long  Fish.  1850  Miss 
PRATT  Comnt.  Things  of  Sea-side  iii.  182  One  of  those 
strange  looking  things,  commonly  called  *sea-squirts  (Asd- 
tiisi),  1880  [see  API'ENDICULAKIAN].  1767  J.  ELLIS  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LVII.  436  The  Actinia  aster,  or  *Sea  star  flower. 
1896  tr.  Boas'  Text-bk.  Z^/.sgoThe  *SeaStickle(.S>/H^/i!/rt 
vulgaris)  is  exclusively  marine.  iSSoGuNTHER  Stud,  fishes 
506  The  *Sea-Stickleback  (Gasterosteus  spittachia)  is  like- 
wise a  nest  builder.  1806  tr.  Boas'  Text-bk.  Zool.  377  note, 
The  male  Sea  Stickleback  (Spinachia  vulgaris).  1668 
CHARLETON  Onomast.  123  Glaucus.  .the  *Sea-Sticbling  [sic]. 
1710  SlBBALD •/%/%$  Kinross  ^  Draco sive  Araneus minor  ; 
I  take  it  to  be  the  same  our  Fishers  call  the  Otter-pike  or 
*Sea-stranger.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbados  259  The  *Sea- 
Sucker.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  161  One  form  of  sea- 
sucker  (Lepidogaster)  affixes  its  eggs  to  the  inside  of  a  dead 
shell.  1731  MEDLEY  Kolbcn's  Caj>e  G.  Hope  II.  210  There  is 
a  sort  of  shell-fish  at  the  Cape,  which  the  Europeans  there 
call  *Sea-suns.  1773  COOK  I'oy.  (1790)  I.  323  Sea-suns  and 
sea-slars,  are  small  round  shell-fish,  and  receive  their  de- 
nominations from  the  great  variety  of  prickles,  which  shoot 
from  them  like  rays  of  li.^ht.  1767  J.  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LVII.  436  The  Actinia  hclianthus  or  "Sea sun-flower.  1755 
—  Corallines  4  Corallina  vesjculatei  sparsim  etalternatim 
ramosa  [etc.].  ..*Sea-Tamarisk.  1x1776  —  Zoophytes  (1786) 
36  Sertularia  tamarisca.  Sea-Tamarisk  Coralline.  1602 
CAREW  Corn~vall\\.  127  They  beare..a  *sea-tenche  nayante 
proper.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Holyhead,  Sea- 
tenches,,  .and  plenty  ot  other  fish.  1891  Century  Diet.) 
Pustule  <]f  the  sea,  a  sailor's  name  of  sessile  barnacles  or 
acorn-shells.  Also  called  *sea-thorns.  1710  SIBBALD  Fife 
[$•  Kinross  53  Titrdi  alia  species',  It  is  called  by  our 
Fishers,  the  *Sea-Tod  or  Kingervie.  a  1776  J.  ELLIS 
Zoophytes  (1786)  2  Actinia  Cereus.  *Sea  Torch-thistle. 
1755  —  Corallines  84  Alcyoniitm,  seu  I'esicaria  marina. 
..*Sea  Wash-balls.  1902  H.  H.  LITTLEJOHN  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXX.  609/1  Trachinus  draco  or  *sea-weever.  1775 
J.  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  i  Those  [Zoophytes].. 


339  Acantlwlabrus  Yarrellii,  Cuv.  et  Valenc.].  1850  A. 
WHITE  List  Spec.  Crustacea.  Brit.  Mus.  56  Chclitra.  lere- 
brans.  «Sea  Wood-liorer.  1858  BAIRD  Cycl.  Nat.  Sci., 
Chitonidz, . .  *Sea  Wood-lice.  Ibid.  s.v.  Isopoda^  The  sea 
wood  lice,  Ascllidx.  1863  WOOD  Illustr.Nat.  Hist.lU.  631 
The  Great  sea-Slater,  or  Sea-woodlouse.  1860  *Sea-wreath 
[see  SEA-HELL  2].  1863  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Creation  35 
The  Sea-wreaths  (Sertnlarix}  are  known  to  every  sea-side 
visitor. 

e.  In  names  of  seaweeds :  sea-apron,  the  genus 
Laminaria  (Cent.  Diet.  1891)  ;  sea-belt,  Lami- 
naria saccharina  (in  Turner  perh.  Zostera  marina} ; 
sea-bottle,  the  bladder-wrack ;  also  applied  to 
the  pod  or  vesicle  of  some  American  fuci ;  sea- 
catgut  =  sea-lace ;  sea-cMtterling, '  common  name 
for  the  plant  otherwise  called  Enterophyttim ' 
(Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1858)  ;  f  sea-cluster,  -colan- 
der (see  quots.);  sea-furbelow,  the  Laminaria 
bulbosa ;  sea-girdle,  Laminaria  digitata ;  also 
=  sea-belt ;  t  sea  grass-wrack,  the  seaweed  Zo- 
slera;  sea-hanger,  Laminaria  bulbosa ;  sea-lace, 
Chorda  jilum  ;  sea-lentil,  the  gulf-weed  ;  f  sea- 
lungwort,  the  seaweed  Ulva  lactuca  or  SEA- 
LETTUCE  ;  sea-membrane,  dulse,  Rhodymenia 
palmata  (Cassell's  Encycl.  Diet.  1887)  ;  sea-net- 
work (see  NETWORK  3)  ;  sea-ore  (see  ORE  sbf>) ; 
sea-points  =  sea-lace;  t sea-ragged-staff,  ?the 
Ascophyllum  nodosum  ;  sea-staff = sea-girdle  ;  sea- 
tang,  -tangle  (see  TANG  si.3,  TANGLE  si.l~) ;  sea- 
tape  (see  quot.) ;  sea-thong,  one  of  several  chord- 
like  seaweeds,  as  Chorda  fihun,  Jlimanthalia  lorea, 
etc. ;  sea-thread  (see  quots.) ;  sea-turnip,  a  sea- 
weed of  the  genus  JVereocystis,  having  a  turnip- 
shaped  protuberance  of  the  stem ;  sea-wand, 
Laminaria  digilata  =  TANGLE  sb.^  2;  sea-whip, 
-whipcord,  -whiplash  =  sea-thong;  sea-whistle, 
Ascophyllumnodostim.  See  also  SKA-OAK,  SEAWABJE, 
SEAWEED,  SEAWBACK,  etc. 

1548  TCRXER  Names  cfllcrlcs  (E.  D.  S.)  27  Cingulum  is 
named  in  greeke  Zoster, ..&  is  like  a  gyrdel,  wherefore  it 
inaye  be  named  in  englishe,  fysshers  gyrdle  or  sea  gyrdel, 
or  *sea  belte.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  156/1  Laminaria  sac- 
cJiarina^  or  the  sugar  sea-belt.  1825  JENNINGS  Dial.  IIS.  En£. 
66  Many  of  the  species  of  the  sea-wrack,  orfucifs,  are  called 
* sea-bottles,  in  consequence  of  the  stalks  having  round  or 
oval  vesicles  or  pods  in  them.  1859  J-  ^J-  JONES  Nat.  in  Ber- 
muda. 176  That  very  curious  marine  plant,  commonly 
designated  the  '  sea  bottle  '..  .These  '  sea  bottles  '  are  trans- 
parent, and  shaped  like  a  small  balloon.  1833  Fenny  Cycl.  I. 
322/2  The  Chorda  filum,  or  *sea  cat-gut,  of  Orkney.  1777 
LIGIITFOOT  Flora  Scot.  II.  968  Gut  Laver  gr  *Sea  Chiller. 
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!  ling,  1728  BRADLEY  Diet.  Bot.  II,  *Sea-cluster,  Uv*i  ma- 
rina. 1866  Treas.  Bot,,  *Sea-colandert  the  American  name 
in  the  North-eastern  States  of  Agaritjn  Tnrncri.  1808-30 
Edinb.  Encycl.  X.  20/2  Fucns  bulbosiis.. sometimes  called 
*sea  furbelows.  1860  TENNYSON  Sea  Dreams  257  The 
dimpled  flounce  of  the  sea-furbelow.  1548  "Sea-girdle  [see 
sea-belt  above],  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  (c  1560)  X  7, 
Take  of  dragons  bloud,  seagyrdel  [etc.].  1845  GOSSE  Ocean 
\.  (1849)  34  The  sea-weed  usually  called  in  England  the 
Sea-girdle, .  .(Laminartti  digitata].  1796  WITHERING  Brit. 
PI.  (ed.  3)  II.  497  Zostera. .  ,*Sea  Grass-wrack.  1633  JOHNSON 
Cerarde's  Herbal  III.  clxiv.  1569  The  diuided  one  they  may 
call  *Sea  Hangers.  1666  *Sea-lace  [see  sea.point  below],  1877 
BRYANT  J>W/<zi36  The  dulse  with  crimson  leaves,  and  stream- 
ing far,  Sea-thong  and  sea-lace.  1633  JOHNSON  Gerarite's 
Herbal  App.  xxil.  1615  Lenticnla  marina  angusti/olia. 
Narrow  leaued  *Sea  Lentil!.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  in. 
clix.  1377  Lichen  Marimis.  *Sea  Lungwoort,  or  Oister 
greene.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  cvi.  i666MERRETT 
Pinax  40  FUCKS  marinus  rotundas,  *Sea  points  or  laces. 
1633  JOHNSON  Gertirde's  Herbal^  in.  clxiv.  1569  Mr.  Thomas 
Hickes  being  in  our  companie  did  fitly  name  it  *Sea  ragged 
StafTe.  Ibid.  1570  Fucus  spongiosns  nodosus.  Sea  ragged 
Stafie.  1865  MRS.  L.  L.  CLARKE  Seaweeds  vi.  i  r6  Latninaria 
Digitata.  Sea-girdles,  Tangle,  "Sea-staff,  Sea-wand,  Cows' - 
tails.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  720  Laminaria  saccliarina 
is  called  *Sta-tape  in  China,  where  it  is  used  for  food  and 
other  purposes.  1633  JOHNSON  Gerarde's  Herbal  in.  clxiv. 
1568  Qitcrcits  marina  secunda.  *Sea  Thongs.  2845  GOSSE 
Ocean  \.  (1849)  43  The  common  Sea-thong  (Himant Italia 
lorca}.  1843  Zoologist  I.  209  The  knotted  *sea-thread 
{Laoittedea  genicttlala).  1878  B.  HARTE  Alan  on  Beach  39 
The  long,  snaky,  undulating  stems  of  the  *sea  turnip.  1841 
Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  156  Laminariti  digitata,  or  *sea-\vand. 
1858  K.  H.  DIGBY  Children's  Bower  II.  67  These  sea-laces 
or  *sea-whips.  1833  HOOKER  Brit.  Flora  II.  i.  275  Chor- 
dariajlagelliforniis,  Ag.  (common  *Sea-Whipcord).  Ibid. 
276  Chorda  Fihtm,  Lamour.  (common  *Sea  Whip-lash). 
1808-30  Edinb.  Encycl.  X.  19/1  Boys  amuse  themselves  by 
cutting  them  [the  fronds]  transversely  near  the  end,  and 
making  whistles  of  them;  hence  the  name  *  sea-whistles 
sometimes  bestowed  on  the  plant  [Fiicits  nodosus], 

f.  In  names  of  plants  growing  on  the  sea-shore  : 
sea-ash,  Xanthoxylon  Clava-Herculis  or  caro- 
liniamtiu;  sea-aster  =  sea-starwort ;  fsea  ay- 
green  =  sca-htmseJeek  ;  sea-beard,  a  marine  plant, 
Cladophora  (Conferva)  rupestris;  sea-beet,  (a)  a 
variety  of  the  common  beet,  Beta  vulgaris,  often 
called  Beta  maritima ;  (/<)  =  sea-lavender  b ;  sea- 
bent,  Psamma  or  Ammophila  arenaria  (see  BENT 
rf.l  i)  ;  sea-berry,  f(a)  some  South  American 
plant ;  (i)  Austral.,  applied  to  the  genera  llalo- 
ragis  and  Rhagodia ;  sea-bindweed,  Convolvulus 
Soldanella  ;  sea-blite,  Siis&fa  frulicosa  ;  sea- 
buckthorn,  Hippophcii  rhatnnoides;  sea-bugloss 
=  sea-lungwort ;  sea-burdock,  the  small  burdock 
Qi\fl\rxzz&,Xanthiumstrumarium;  sea  campion, 
Silene  maritima;  sea-catchfly  =  prec.;  sea-chick- 
weed  =  sea-samhvort ;  sea  cock's  -  foot  -  grass, 
Spartitia  stricla ;  sea  coco,  coco-nut  (see  Coco  6) ; 
sea-cole,  -colewort,  (a)  =  SEA-KALE  ;  f(d')=  sea- 
bindweed  ;  sea-cushion  =  SEA-PINK  a  ;  sea 
cypress  (see  quot.) ;  sea-daffodil,  the  bulbous 
plant  Pancratium  maritimum,  also  the  allied 
Peruvian  plant  Hymenocallis  (fstmtie)  calathina ; 
f  sea-dock,  Acanthus  mollis ;  f  sea  dog's  grass, 
a  maritime  variety  of  couch-grass ;  sea-fennel, 
samphire ;  sea-gilliflower  =  SEA-PINK  a ;  sea- 
goosefoot  =  sea-blite ;  sea-gromwell,  the  sea- 
bugloss  (Cassetfs  Encycl.  Diet.  1887);  sea  hard- 
grass,  one  of  various  maritime  species  of  hard- 
grass  ;  sea-heath,  a '  heath '  of  the  genus  Frankenia ; 
sea  hog's-fennel  (see  quot.) ;  sea-houseleek,  the 
aloe  ;  t  sea-hull  =  SEA-HOLLY  ;  sea-hulver  =  SEA- 
HOLLY  (see  HCLVBB),  also  atlrib. ;  f  sea-ivy 
?  =  prec. ;  sea-kemp  St.  =  sea-plantain ;  sea- 
laurel,  the  seaside  laurel ;  sea-lavender,  f  (a) 
?  some  species  of  Heliotropium  ;  (6~)  Statice  Limo- 
nium  (see  LAVENDER  sb.'*  \  b);  sea-lungwort, 
the  oyster-plant,  Merlensia  maritima  ;  sea  mat- 
grass,  matweed,  Psamma  arenaria;  f  sea-mug- 
wort  =  sea-wormwood ;  f  sea-narcissus  =  sea- 
daffodil;  f  sea-navel,  -navelwort,  some  plant 
resembling  the  genus  Cotyledon ;  sea-onion  (see 
ONION  sb.  2  c) ;  sea-orach,  Atriplex  littoralis ;  sea 
ox-eye,  the  seaside  ox-eye  (see  OX-EYE  3  e)  ;  sea- 
parsley  (see  quot.)  ;  t  sea-pennywort  =  sea- 
ttavelwort ;  sea-plantain,  Plantago  maritima ; 
sea-poppy  (see  POPPY  sb.  3)  ;  t  sea  pot-herb  = 
sea-orach ;  sea-purslane  (see  PURSLANE  2)  ;  sea- 
purslane  tree  (see  quot.)  ;  sea-radish,  a  variety 
of  the  wild  radish,  sometimes  regarded  as  a  species 
(Raphanus  marilimtts) ;  sea-ragwort,  a  common 
cultivated  foliage-plant,  Senecio  Cineraria  (or 
Cineraria  maritime?) ;  sea-reed,  reed-grass  =  sea- 
bent  ;  sea-rocket  (see  ROCKET  sb?  3) ;  sea-rose- 
mary, (a)  =  sea-Mite;  (6)  =  sea-lavender b  (Cent. 
Diet.) ;  sea  sand-reed  (see  quot.) ;  sea-sand- 
wort,  a  variety  of  sandwort,  llonkenya  {Arenaria) 
feploides,  growing  in  the  sand  of  the  coasts  of 
Europe  and  N.  America ;  t  sea  spike-grass, 
thrift ;  sea-spleenwort,  a  fern,  Aspleniiim  mari- 
nuin,  growing  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Western 
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Europe;  sea-spurge,  a  maritime  %^\xi^tt 
Paralias  ;  sea  spurrey,  spurrey  sandwort  (see 
quots.)  ;  sea- star  wort,  Aster  Tripolium  ;  sea- 
stock  (also  great  sea  stocR],  Afatthiola  sinuata  • 
f  sea  stock-gillyflower  =  prcc. ;  sea  sulphur- 
weed,  -wort,  Peucedannm  officinal e\  sea-thrift 
—  SEA-PINK  a;  fsea  trifoly,  Astragalus  Glaux\ 
fsea  wartwort,  a  variety  of  spurge,  Euphorbia 
Peflis\  sea-wheat,  -wheatgrass,  the  wheatgrass 
Triticum  junccuw,  growing  on  the  sandy  sea- 
shore; sea-withwind,  Convolvulus  Soldanella} 
t  sea- wormwood,  Artemisia  maritime^ 

1884  SARGKNT  Rep,  Forests  N.  Amcr.  30  *Sca  Ash.  1812 
CRABBE  Tales  x.  J.  196  note,  The  "Sea-aster,  the  dullest 
of  that  numerous  and  hardy  genus.  1551  TURNER  Herbal 

I.  Bvj,    Some    haue    called    it    semper    viuum    marinum, 
that  is  "sea  aigrene.     1777  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora  317  Con- 
ferva rupestris. . .  *Sea-beard.    c  1710  PETIVKR  Catal.  Rays 
En%.  Herbal  Tab.  8  *Sea  Beet.     1838  G.  DON  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  (1845)  XXV.  28/2  Staticc  Unionism!,  the  Sea  Beet, 
or  Sea  Lavender.     1866   Treas.   Bot,  s.  v.  Bctat  The  Sea 
Beet,  Beta  inaritiina,  a  perennial,.. grows  wild  on  the  sea 
coast  in  various  parts  of  Britain.     1551   TURNER   Herbal 
n.  144  Sparta.. is  a  kind  of  *sea  bente  or  sea  rishe.     1899 
Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Sea  bsnt,  the  sea-side  gns&es—Psamrrra 
arenaria,  or   Ammophila   arundinacca^  growing  on   the 
Bent  hills  at  Maryport.    £1711  PETIVER  (Jazophyl.  vi.^bo 
Brasil  *Sea-berry. ..  Its  leaves  very  green,  juicy,  and  thick 
like  Purslain.     1884  W.  MILLER  Plant-n.  123  Sea-berry,  of 
Australia,  the  genera  Haloragis  and  Rhagodia.    1597  *  Sea- 
bindweed  [see  SEA-UF.LL  i].     1786  Centl.  J\Iag.  LVI.  i.  35 
Convolvulus  Soldanella^  Sea  Bindweed.     176*  W.  HUDSON 
Flora  Anglica    92    Chenopodium.  .maritiinum..,Anglis^ 
*Sea  Elite  or  white  Glasswort.     1855  Miss  PRATT  Mower. 
PI.    IV.  267    Snzda   (Sea-Blite).      1866    Treas.  Bot.   s.v. 
Schoberia,  S.frnticosa,  the  Shrubby  Sea-blite,  abundant  on 
the  muddy  coast  of  Norfolk, . .  locally  known  by  the  name  of 
Sea  Rosemary,     1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet.,  RhcLtttnoideS) 
the  *Sea   Buckthorn.     1905  RIDER   HAGGARD   Gardeners 
Year  Sept.  323  Four  or  five  years  ago  I  planted  some  hun- 
dreds of  Sea-buckthorn  upon  the  face  of  my  clitT.     1884  W. 
MILLER   Plant-n,   123  *Sea   Bugloss,   Pnlmonaria   \Mcr- 
tensia)  maritwta.     1845-50  MRS.  LINCOLN  Led.  Bot.  App. 
186/2  Xanthiunt,  .struinariuut  (cockle-burr,  *  sea-bur  dock). 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  11.  cxxi.  382  Lychnis  marina.  Anglica. 
English  "Sea  Campion.    Ibid.,  The  sea  rose  campion.    1762 
W.  HUDSON  Flora  Anglka  164  Silene  .,amoena...Anglist 
Sea  Campion.     1864  DRADY  in  hit  ell.  Obscrv.  V.  27  The 
*Sea  Catchfly  (Silene  maritiina).    1786  Gcntl.  Mag.  LVI.  i. 
35  Arenaria  Peploides,  *Sea  Chickweed,  remarkable  for  the 
depth  and  length   to  which  it  runs  its  roots.     1837  BAX- 
TER Brit.  Phznog.  Bot.  III.  203  Spartina  stricta.     Twin- 
spiked   Cord-grass.    Smooth  Sea-grass.    *Sea  Cock's-foot- 
grass.      1793    *r>    Thnnt>erg*$    Trav.   IV.   183   A    Bora'ssus 
or  *Sea-Cocoa,  brought  from,  the  Maldive  islands.      1850 
F.  MASON  Nat,  Product.  Burmah  168  *Sea-cocoanut.    1548 
TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  (E.D.S.)  20  Brassica  syltiestris 
groweth  in  Douer  clifTes...It  may  be  named  in  english  *sea 
cole.     1578  LVTE  Dodoens  in.  liv.  394  Of  Soldanella  or  Sea 
Cawle.     1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.t  Sea  cole,  a  common 
name  for  the  Cratnbe  utaritima,  or  sea-kale.     1700  C.  LEIGH 
Nat.  Hist.  Lattcs.t  etc.  i.   93   *Sea-colewort.     1725,  1794 
[see  COLEWOKT  2  b].     1796  WITHERING  Brit.  PI.   (ed.   3) 

II.  240  Scottish  Scurvy  Grass.    Sea  Colewort.     Sea  Bind- 
weed.     1629   PARKINSON   Par  ad.    317   Caryophyllus  Ma- 
rinas.   Thrift,  or  *Sea  Cushion.    1855  Miss  PRATT  Flower. 
/'/.  II.  305  Tamarix  A nglica  . ,  is  in   England  commonly 
called  *Sea  Cypress.    1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  Jxxxv.  135 
The  sea  Onion  of  Valentia,  or  rather  the  *sea  Daffodil  t, 
hath  many  long  and  fat  leaues.     1629  PARKINSON  Parad.^ 
Narcissus  Marinus  AJric&nus,  sive  Exoticns  Lobelii.  The 
Sea  Daffodil  of  Africa.     1866  Treas.  Bot.s.v.  Isviene,  The 
name  of  Sea  Daffodil  is  given  to  /.  calathina.    1387  Sinon, 
Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon,)  13/1  Branca  vrstna,  hcrbaest^sm. 
*scehock  [?  mzrf  scedock].  ci$y>Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.) 25 
Branca  tirsina.  .sedokke.     1597  GERARDE  Herbal  Suppl., 
Sedocke  [ed.  1636  Sea  Docke]  is   the  brank  vrslne.     1758 
BORLASE  Nat.  Hist.  Cormv.  235  The  bloody  sea-dock,  La- 
fathutn  marinmn  sanguineiun.     1597  GEKARDE  Herbal  i. 
xviii.  23  Gramen  Caninnm  inarinutn  *Sea  Dogs  grasse. 
1731  MILLER  Card.  Dict.t  Crzthmnm;.. Smaller  Samphire, 
or  *Sea-Fennel.     1629  PARKINSON  Parad.  318  The  greater 
or  Leuant  Thrift,  or*Sea  Gilloflower.     1806  Gazetteer  Scot. 
(ed.  2)  403  The  root  of  sea- gilli flower,  stattce  armeria.     1856 
A.  GRAY  Man.  Bot.  (1860)  366  Chenofiodina. .  .*Sea  Goose- 
foot.     1843  BAXTER  Brit.  Phsenog.  Bat.  VI.  476  Rottbollia 
incurvata. . .  *Sea  Hard-grass.    £1710  PETI\PER  Cat.  Ray's 
JS»g~.  Herbal  Tab.  10  *Sea  heath.     1762  W.  HUDSON  Flora 
Anglica  I-ZQ  Frankenia .  .Isevis . .,  smooth  Sea  Heath.     1855 
Miss  PRATT  Mower.  PI.  III.  55  Pencfdanttm  oJJicinale 
(*  Sea  Hog 's-fennel,  or  Sulphur-weed).  i597fiKRARDE//Vr&i/ 
n.  cxxxlv,  410  The  same  effect  "Sea  Housleeke  works  as  well 
as  thees.     1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  45  The  Sea-thistle  called 
Kryngium  ttiarinmtr,  which  some  call  *Sca-hull,  or  Huluer. 
1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  (E.  D.  S.)  36  Eryngium  is 
named  in  englishe  *sea  Hulver  or  sea  Holly,  a  1593  GREENE 
Mamillia  \\.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  288  Resembling  the  sea 
huluer  leafe.     1588  —  Pandosto  (1607)  C  4  b,  To  see   if 
perchance  the  sheepe  was  browzing  on  the  *Sea  luie.    1889 
Century  Diet*  s.v.  AVw//*,  *Sea-kemp,  Plant  ago  inaritiwa% 
the    sea-plantain.      1820    T.    GREEN    Univ.    Herbal   II. 
875  "Sea  Laurel.     Phyllanihits.      1696  PLUKENET  Alma- 
gestttm  Wks.  1769  II.  182  Heliotropium  Gnaphaloides  lito- 
reum  fruticescens  Amcricanum,  *Sea-Lavender  Barbadensi- 
bus  dictum.     1865  GOSSE  Land  fy  Sta  (1874)  31  Enormous 
tufts  of  the  common  thrift  or  Sea-lavender.     1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  in.  clix.   1377  *Sea  Lungwoort  or  Oister  greene. 
1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Dict.%  *Sea  matgrass,  Psatmna  arenaria. 
1843    BAXTER    Brit.   Phxnog.   Bot.   VI.   408    Ammophila 
Arundinacea.     *Sea  Mat-weed.     1548  TURNER  Names  of 
Herbes  (E.  D.  S.)  16  Arthemisia  is  of  three  sortes,  the  fyrst 
is  the  herbe  that  I  cal  *sea  Mugworte.     1664  EVELYN  Kal. 


BRADLEY  Diet.  Bot.  II.  s.v.  Pennywort,  Sca-Pennyivort  is 
the  .SVa'A'avcl.     1497  CEKARDK  Herbal  a.  cxliv.  426  *Sea 


Nauel  woqrt  prouoketh  vrinc.  [1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P. 
R.  xvn.  xliii.  (1495)  628  Cepe  caninum..is  founde  by  the  see 
syde  t  her  fore  Plato  callyth  it  Sepe  marina  as  it  were  a  *.see 
oyneon.]  1526  Crete  //fr£a// ccccxiii.  (1529)  Y  iv,  A  squyll 
or  see  onyon.  1548  —  [see  ONIONJ/'.  2c].  1845-50  MRS.  LIN- 
COLN Lect.  Bot.  151  The  genus  ^/?v>/c_r,(*sea-orache).  1856 
A.  GRAY  Man.  />W.dS6oj  213  Z?0rr/cA£»...*Sea  Ox-eye.  1843 
BAXTER  Brit.  Ptixnog.  Bot.  VI.  472  Ligitsticum  scoticnin. 
Scotch  Lovage.  Scotch  Parsley.  *Sea  Parsley.  1597  GE- 
FARDE  Herbal  n,  cxliv.  425  Of  "Sea  Pennywoort.  Ibid.  .xciv. 
343  The  ^sea  Plantaine  hath  small  and  narrow  leaues.  1562 
TURNER  Herbal  n.  77  It  may  be  named  in  Englishe  horned 
poppy  or  *see  poppy,  or  yelow  poppy.  1706  J.  STEVENS 
Span.  Dict.,Sal«ada>  the  Plant  call'd  "Sea-pot-herb.  1548 
TURNER  N  tunes  of  Herbes  (E.D.S.)  25  Cepaea  Plinij  groweth 
by  the  sea  syde,  and  because  it  is  \cry  lyke  Purcellayne,  it 
maye  be  called  in  englishe  *.sca  Purcellayne.  1578  [see  PUR- 
SLANK  2].  1786  ABERCROMBIE  Gard.  Assist.  Arrangem.  26 
Atriplex  Haliuius,  or  *sea-purslane  tree.  1847  BABINCTON 
Brit.  Bot.  (ed.  2)32  Raphanus  warititnus,..*^^  Kadisli. 
1741  Compl.  Fain.-Picce  n.  iit.  374  Buphthalmums,  Sea 
Holly,  *Sea  Ragwort.  1852  G.  W.  JOHNSON  Gard.  Did., 
Cineraria  waritima  (sea  Ragwort).  1575  LASEHAM  Let. 
Pref.  (1871)  160  Mercurius  that  playit  on  ane  'sey  ruid. 
1717  PAKNKLI,  Homer's  Battle  Frogs  fy  Mice  n.  77  Tap'rintj 
Sea-Reeds  foi-  the  polish'd  Spear.  i86t  S.  THOMSON  ll'ild 
Flowers  in.  (ed.  4)  213  The  sea-reed,  or  Ammophila 
arniuUnacca,  deserves  our  attention.  1777  *Sea  recd- 
grass  [see  REED-CRASS  i].  1866  *Sca  rosemary  [see  sca-biitc 
above].  1856  A.  GUAY  Man.  Bot.  (1860)  548  CalamaRrostis 
areiiariaC  Sea  Sand-Reed).  1850  Miss  PRATT  CVwww.  Things 
of  Sea-side  i.  35  The  *sea  sandwoi-t  (Arenaria,  Peploidcs] . . 
is  very  common.  1882  THOMSON  i:i  Proc.  Bcrw.  Xat.  Club 
IX.  in.  449  The  Sea  Sandwort  {Hottkeneja peploides),  '597 
GERARDE  Herbal  i.  xvi.  17  *Sea  Spike  grasse  hath  many 
small  leaues.  1850  Miss  PRATT  Comm.  Things  t]f  Sect-side 
i.  88  The  *sea  spleen  wort  (Asplenium  mai'inimi),  1859  J.  C. 
ATKINSON  Walks  fy  Talks  (1892)  337  A  habitat  of  the  sea- 
spIcL-nwort.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cx.xxii.  401  The  first 
kinde  of  *Sea  Spurge  riseth  foorlh  of  the  sands.  1855  Miss 
PRATT  Flmver,  PI.  V.  9  Euphorbia  Paralias  (Sea  Spurge.1. 
1762  W.  HUDSON  Flora  Anglica  169  Arenaria.  .marina. .. 
*Sea  Spurrey.  1853  Miss  PRAIT  ll'ild  Fl.  II.  95  Sea  Spurrey 
Sandwort,  Arenaria  marina.  1597  GERARDE  Ho't-ul  n. 
Ixxxviii.  334  Tripohnin,..'^  called.. in  English  *Sca  Star- 
wort.  1861  S.  THOMSON  l\'i  Id  Flowers  in.  (ed.  4)  248  The 
sea-star-wort,  or  Michaelmas  daisy.  1849  M.  ARNOLD  l-'or- 
sakcit  Alt: r man  69  The  sandy  down  Where  the  *sea-stocks 
bloom.  x86z  ANSTED  Channel  Isl.  n.  viii.  177  The  purple 
flowers  of  the  great  sea  stock  (Matthiofa  sinnatti'}.  1597 
GERARDE//«-£rt/n.cxv.  374  The*SeaStockeGUloflower  hath 
a  small  wooddie  roote  very  threddic.  1850  Miss  Pi;  \  i  r 
Comm.  Things  of  Sea-side  i.  67  The  *Sea  Sulphur-weed 
(.Peitccdamim  officinale}  is  a  much  more  rare  plant  of  the 
salt  marsh.  1807  SMITH  &  SOWEKUY  Eng.  Bot.  XXV.  1767 
Peucedamim  officinale.  "Sea  Sulphur-wort.  1706  LONDON 
&  WISE  Retired  Gardener  I.  311  *  Sea-Thrift,  [is  vivacious] 
by  its  Tufts.  1862  ANSTED  Channel  Isl.  i.  v.  112  A  flower 
of  the  sea-thrift.  1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  (E.D.  S.) 
40  Glaux..may  be  called  in  englishe  *sea  Trifoly.  1601 
R.  CHESTER  Love's  Mart.  (1878)  82  Blessed  thistle  and  Sea 
Trifoly.  1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  (E.D.S.)  60  Pepiis 
..may  be  called  in  english  *sea  wartwurt.  1597  GEKARDE 
Herbal  H.  cxxxii.  407.  1839  MARY  HOWITT  Mariens  Pil^r. 
vni.  xj,  Where  only  the  dry  *sea-wheat  grew.  1796  Wn  IIKK- 
ING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  173  Triticum..  .*Sea  Wheat- 
grass.  1597  GERARDE  Jferbal  n.  ccxciii.  690  Soldanella.  .in 
English  *iiea  With-winde.  1548  TURNER  Names  of  }!crl\-s 
(E.D.S.)  8  *Sea  wortnwod  is  hote  in  the  seconde  degree 
and  dry  in  the  fyrste,  frenche  wormwod  is  weaker  then  Sea 
wormwod  is.  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physick  (1762)  117  The 
Tops  of  Sea  Wormwood.  1855  New  Cycl.  Bot.  II.  461 
Artemisia  maritima.  Sea  Wormwood. 

Sea  (sJ),  v.  nonce-wJ.  [f.  SEA  s&.]  intr.  To 
go  along  as  a  part  of  the  sea. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  xxi,  To  ride  upon  the  broad-backed 
billow,  Seaing  along  and  plunging  on  his  precipitous  path. 

Sea,  obs.  form  of  SAY  sb.i ;  SEE  sb. ;  So. 

Sea'-adder.    [ADDER  2.] 

•(•  1.  A  sea-serpent.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  vi.  xxiii.  132  About  these  Islands  [in 
the  Persian  Gulf]  they  might  see  sea-addeis  and  serpents  so 
monstrous  great,  that  [etc.]. 

2.  The   Pipe-fish. 

a  1672  WiLLUGHBY  Hist.  Pis<:  (1686)  160  Acui  Aristotelis 
congener  pisciculus,  pueris  Cornubiensibus  Sea-Adder.. 
dictus.  i75«  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  202  Syngnaihns...f.\\* 
people  of  Yorkshire  call  it  the  Sea-worm;  but  it  is  more 
generally  known  in  England  by  its  Cornish  name  of  the 
Sea-adder.  1896  tr.  Boas'  Text-bk.  Zool.  391  The  Sea-adder 
family  (Syngnathidx). 

3.  The  sea-stickleback,  Spinachia  vttlgaris. 
1836  YAKRELL  Brit.  Fishes  I.  87  The  Fifteen-spined  Stickle- 
back.    Great  sea  adder,  Cornwall. 

Sea  air.  The  air  above  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea  ;  air  containing  saline  or  gaseous 
matter  derived  from  sea-water. 

1685  BOYLE  Eng.  Notion  Nat.  vii.  318  Most  persons,  the 
first  time  they  go  to  sea,..arej  by  the  unwonted  agitations, 
..(assisted  perhaps  by  the  sea-air..)  cast  into  that  disease., 
called  the  sea-sickness.  1707  SLOANS  Jamaica  I.  2  Joseph 
Acosta  ascribes  it  [this  sickness]  to  the  Sea-Air.  1795  COLE- 
KIDCE  Rcfl.  Place  Retirem.  67  And  myrtles  fearless  of  the 
mild  sea-air.  1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dan.  in.  v,  The  advice 
of  her  physicians  to  try  the  effect  of  sea-air  and  sea-bathing. 
1897  WATTS-DUNTON  Aylwin.  n.  Hi,  The  English  lady. .has 
gone  to  live  at  Carnarvon  to  get  the  sea  air. 

Sea-angler.    [ANGLES  i,] 

1.  The  Fishing  Frog,  =  ANGLER!  2. 

1653  WALTON  Angltri.  22  For  this  reason  some  have  called 
this  fish  the  Sea-Angler.  1906  Daily  Ckron.  13  July  6/7  A 
'sea-angler'  has  just  been  brought  into  Yarmouth. 

2.  An  angler  who  fishes  in  the  sea. 

1893  Fishing  Gaz.  n  Feb.  101/1  The  British  Sea-anglers' 
Society, 

So  Sea-angling1  vbL  sb.y  angling  in  the  sea. 
1833  J.  KENNIB  A  Iph.  Angling  58  River,  canal,  pond,  lake, 


and  sea-angling.  1893  Fishing  Gaz.  n  Feb.  101/1  At  differ- 
ent sea  angling  resorts. 

Sea-animal.     [ANIMAL  sb,~\ 

1.  An  animal  or  creature  living  in  the  sea. 

1745  tr.  Egede^s  Des<.r.  Greenland  65  Of  the  Greenland 
Sea  Animals,  and  Sea  Fowl  and  Fishes.  1753  Chambers' 
Cycl,  Suppl.,  Hippocampus^ .  .a  small  sea  animal  caught  in 
the  Mediterranean.  1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  n.  viii,  .Mr. 
Bounderby.  .sighed  like  a  huge  sea-animal.  1855  KINGSLEY 
G&ntcus (i%?&)  91  One  of  the  rarest  of  British  sea-animals. 

2.  trans/.  Applied  to  a  sailor. 

1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss,  (1708)  107  Take  this 
plain  blunt  Sea-Animal,.,  and  you'll  find  him  of  more  intrin- 
sick  Value  to  the  Nation,  than  the  most  fluttering  Beau  in  it. 

Sea'-ape.    [Ans  j/'.j 

1.  The  sea-fox  (Alopias  vulpes].     See  APE  sb.  5. 
1607  TOPSELL  I-'ciir-f.  Beasts  5  The  Dolphin  recouereth  by 

eating  a  sea-ape.     1769-1861  [see  APE  s/'.  5]. 

1 2.  a.  ?  The  manatee,  b.  The  Northern  manatee : 
see  MANATEE  2.  Obs,  Also  attrib. 

'755  tr.  Pontoppidans  Nat.  Hist.  Norway  n.  191  These 
Mer-rnen,  or,  as  we  may  rather  call  them  Sca-apcs.  1781 
PRNttAtiT Quadrupeds  II.  544  Sea  Ape  Mannti.  .Mr.  btellcr 
saw  on  tiie  coast  of  America  another  very  singular  animal 
which  he  calls  a  Sea  Ape  :  it  was  live  fcut  lun;^  :  the  head 
like  a  dog's  :  [ctc.J. 

3.  '  The  sea-otter :  so  called  from  its  gambols ' 
(Cent.  Diet.  iSyi\ 

0:1891  H.  I'ARTKincE  (Ccnt.\  When  holding  a  fore-paw 
over  their  eyes  in  order  to  look  about  them  with  more  dis- 
tinctne-s,  they  are  called  sea-apes. 

4.  The  Northern  Chim&ra  (C,  monstrosa). 

1862  COUCH  Brit.  Fishes  1. 145  Arctic  Chimajra. .  .Sea  Ape. 

Sea'-apple.    [AITLE  sb.] 
1 1.  The  SL-a-urchin.    Obs, 

1666  [see  SEA-EGG  i],  1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  199  The 
roundish  Centronia,  with  crooked.. spines,  the  Sea  apple. 

2.  The  sea-coconut  (sec-  Coco  6). 

1864  GRISEBACH  Flora  IV.  Ind.  Islands  ;3?  Sea-apple: 
Manicaria  Plukenetii. 

Sea-bank.    [BA.NK  sb±] 

1.  f  a.  The  sea-coast  or  sea-shore ;  -  HANK  sb.^  9. 

c  1350  [see  BANK  st>.1 9].  c  1450  St.  Cnthbcrt  (Surtces)  5173 
To  pQ  see  bank  l>e  curs  bai  bring.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth,  iv.  i. 
138,  I  was  the  other  day  talking  on  the  Sr.-L-bankc  with  cer- 
taine  Venetians.  1794  MKS.  KADCLIFM-:  l\Iyst.  i'dolpko  xvi, 
My  music  leads  to  lofty  groves,  That  wild  upon  the  sea-bank 
wave. 

b.  A  dune  or  sand-hill. 

1848  CLOUGH  Amours  dc  Voy.  89  The  cypress-spires.  .Ever 
more  growing, .  .Over  the  low  sea-banks,  of  the  fatal  Ilian 
city.  1865  SwlNBURNEC/iaj/£/a«/i.  ii.  31  'i'he  next  [star],  that 
saw  not  love,  saw  me  Between  the  sea-banks  and  the  sea. 

c.  A  sand-bank;   =  BANK  sbl  5. 

1828  FLEMING  Brit.  Anim.  191  This  fish  [the  cod].. is 
eagerly  sought  after  on  those  sea-banks  which  it  frequents. 

d.  attrib, 

a  1593  MARLOWE  Orid^s  Elfg.  i.  i.  34  Elegian  Muse. .Girt 
my  shine  browe  with  Sea-banke  Mirtle  praise  [read  sprays]. 

2t.  An  embankment  built  for  protection  against 
the  sea,  a  sea-wall. 

1647  HEXIIAM  i,  The  Sea-bankes,  De  Zce-dijcken.  1653 
MAKQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Invent.  §  96  A  way  to  make  a  Sea- 
bank  so  firm  . .  that  a  stream  can  have  no  power  over  it.  1733 
Act  6  Geo.  //,  c.  37  §  5  If  any  Person  ..shall  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  break  down,  .any  Sea  Bank.  1839  Civ.  Engin. 
•y  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  450/1  A  Sea  Bank  constructed,  .for  the 
purpose  of  enclosing  a  quantity  of  sea  marsh  land. 

attrib,  1852  WIGGINS  Embanking  64  The  execution  of  sea- 
bank  work. 

So  Sea-banking",  the  building  of  sea-banks. 

1852  WIGGINS  Embanking  i  Sea-banking,  or  sea-walling", 
has  hitherto  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  practice  of 
Engineers. 

[Sea-bar,  *  the  sea-swallow  or  tern '  (in  mod. 
Diets.),  comes  from  a  misprinted  entry  in  Ains- 
worth  Eng.-Lat.  Diet.  (1736)  which  should  read 
*  Sea-bat y  hirundo  piscis  *  (i.  e.  the  flying-fish).] 

Sea'-bass.  t'.S.  [BAss^.1  Cf.  T)\.\.z€t'^aan.] 
A  name  for  various  fishes,  a.  A  serranoid  fish, 
Centropristis  fiiti>tts  (black  sea-bass),  b.  A 
scisenoid  fish,  Cynoscion  nobilis  of  California  (white 
sea-bass).  C.  Scixna  ocellata,  d.  The  sturgeon, 
Acipenser  transtnontanus^  of  the  Pacific  coast 
(Cent,  Diet.). 

1775  A.  BURNAISY  Trai'.  70  Fish  are  in  the  greatest  plenty 
..,  particularly .. sea-bass.  1849  ^-  ^v-  HHKHERT  Forester's 
Fis/tty  Fishing  U.S.  242  The  Striped  Sea  Bass.  Rock  Fish, 
Bar  Fish.  Ibid.  264  The  Sea  Bass.  Black  Sea  Bass.  1884 
GoooE,etc.Ara/.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  378  Cynostion  nohilc. 
This  species  is  every  where  known  as  the  'Sea  Bass'  ('  Sea- 
Trout  ),  sometimes  as  '  White  Sea  Bass',  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Black  Sea  Bass  or  Jew-fish.  Ibid.  407  The  Sea 
bass,  Serranus  atrarius.  1885  Riverside  Nat.  Ifist.  (1888) 
III.  215  In  the  Carolinas,  Florida,  and  the  Gulf,  we  meet 
with  the  names  'bass*  and  its  variations,  '  spotted-bass ', 
'red-bass',  'sea-bass'.  Ibid.  223  The  common  sea-bass  of 
the  north,  Centropristis  fury  its. 

Sea--bat.    [BAT  ^.1] 

1.  A  flying-fish,  esp.   the   flying  gurnard,  Dac- 
tylopterus  volitans, 

1611  FLORIO,  Accola,  a  sea  Swallow  or  a  Sea  Bat.  1665 
SiRT.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  39  The  French  call  it  Arotider 
dumer  [sicj,  the  Swallow  of  the  Sea  ;  others  a  Sea  Bat,  or 
Rere-mouse  of  tbe  Sea.  a  167*  WILLUGHBY  Hist.  Pise.  (1686) 
App.  24  Sea  Batt.  Belgis.  An  ex  Acaraunis?  1884  GOODE, 
etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  255  The  Sea-bat  or  Flying 
Gurnard. 

2.  The  fish  A  fait  he  vespertilio. 

1756  P.  BKOW.NE  Jamaica  (1789)  457  The  Sea-Bat.    This 
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curious  fish.,  by  the  expansion  of  its  side-fins  and  its  small 
ventrals,  represents  a  bat  in  some  measure.  1758  EDWARDS 
Glean.  Nat.  Hist.  156  The  Sea-bat  appeared  to  me.. all 
over  of  a  dark  brown  or  dusky  colour.  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat. 
Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  173  The  Sea  Bat,  Malt  he  1'espertilio. 

3.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Platax. 

i88oGf  NTHER  Fishes  44%  There  are  probably  not  more  than 
seven  species  of  '  Sea-bats  '  [Plata.*],  if  so  many,  and  they 
all  belong  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Western  Pacific,  where 
they  are  very  common. 

Sea'-ba'th.  [BATH  *U]  A  bath  or  bathe  in 
the  sea.  Also  a  place  for  sea-bathimr. 

1785  PHILLIPS    Treat.  Inland  Nav.  43  Wivenhoe..is  at    • 
present  a  very  pretty,  clean  town.. .There  is  a  good  sea- 
hath.     1833  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.  I.  249/1  The  cold  shower- 
bath.,  is  found  to  suit  better  at  this  hour  than  the  sea-bath.    | 
1878  Masque  of  Poets  199  In  sea-baths  sheltered  from  the    i 
prowling  shark  He  cooled  his  fever. 

Sea--bathe,    v.    rare.     [Back-formation   from    i 
next.]     intr.  (in  quot.  quasi-/nw«.   with  comple- 
ment).    To  bathe  in  the  sea. 

1872  RUSKIN  Fors  Cla-',  xix,  The  dirty  population  of 
Venice ..  gets  itself  dragged  by  a  screaming  kettle  to  Lido 
next  morning,  to  sea-bathe  itself  into  a  capacity  for  more 
tobacco. 

Sea-bathing.     Bathing  in  the  sea. 

1753  R,  RUSSEU,  Diss.  Sea  W'atcr  142  He  entered  upon    • 
a  Course  of  Sea  Water,,  .joining,  as  usual,  the  Sea  Bathing 
toward*;  the  End  of  the    Cure.     1771   SMOLLETT  Humph.     < 
CL  26  June  (1815)  207  To  Scarborough  ;  where  I  propose 
to  brace  up  my  fibres  by  sea-bathing.     1824  LAF.TITIA  M.     : 
HAWKINS  Annaline   II.    115,  I  daresay  [she]  will   not   be 
restored   even    by   sea-bathing.    1875    MC!L\VRAITH   Guide    | 
Wigtwnsh.  71  There  is  here  excellent  sea-bathing. 

attrib.  1797  Margate  Guide  63  The  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary 
at  West-brook.  1803  (title']  A  Guide  to  all  the  Watering 
and  Sea-Bathing  Places. 

Sea  beach.   [BEACH  sb.]  =  BEACH  ^.3. 

1775  ASH,  Seafaaca,  the  seashore.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  I 
Italian  Sx,  He  left  the  palace  and  strolled  down  to  the  sea- 
beach.  1840  LOSGF.  Wreck  of  Hesperus  77  At  daybreak, 
on  the  bleak  sea-beach,  A  fisherman  stood  aghast.  1877 
Ri  SKIN  St.  3  f  ark's  Rest  I.  i.  5  The  place  by  the  sea-beach 
in  Palestine,  where  Dorcas  worked  for  the  poor. 

attrib.  1864  BROWNING  Death  in  Desert  153  To  tell  dry  sea- 
beach  gazers  how  I  fared  When  there  was  mid-sea. 

Sea'-bean. 

tl.  A  small  stone  or  pebble  (see  quot.  1607% 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  143  There  is  a  little  blacke 
stone  in  Nilus  about  the  bignesse  of  a  Beane...Such  as 
these  1  saw  at  Lyons  in  France,  which  they  called  Sea- 
beanes,  and  they  prescribed  them  to  be  hanged  about  a  Nurses 
necke  to  encrease  her  milke.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Sea-t>£ans, 
small  black  pebbles.  Devon. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  seeds  of  the  tropical  le- 
guminous plant  Entada  scandt-ns,  carried  by  sea  to 
the  British  coasts,  and  often  made  into  trinkets. 

1696  SLOANE  CataL  Plant.  Jamaica  70  Phaseolus  mari- 
ttmus  rotundifolius,  (lore  purpureo  [etc.]... The  Sea  bean. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk. 

3.  A  small  univalve  shell  of  the  family  Triviidsb  ; 
also  the  operculum  of  any  shell  of  the  family  Tttr- 
binidx.  Both  are  often  used  for  charms,  trinkets, etc. 

1885  LADY  ERASSEY  The  Trades  335  Dealers. .were  con- 
stantly . .  bringing  all  sorts  of  shells, .  .sea-beans  or  bay- beans, 
and  other  marine  curiosities.  1891  Century  Diet, 

Sea'-bear.    [BEAU  j£.i] 
fl.  The  sea-urchin.   Obs. 

1611  COTGR  ,  Oursin,  the  sea  Beare.  1668  WILKINS  Real 
Char.  n.v.§2.i28.  idg^MoTTEUX^a^f/azV iv. Ix,  Sea-Bears. 

2.  The  ursine  or  fur-seal,  Callorhinus  urshnts, 
of  the  North  Pacific.    Also  applied  to  the  various 
smaller  otaries  (species  of  Arctocephalus]  of  the 
southern  seas,  as  distinguished  from  the  larger  hair- 
seals,  called  SEA-LIONS.     See  also  BEAR  sb.l  5. 

1771  PENNANT  Synopsis  Quadrupeds  344  Ursine  Seal. 
There  are  three  marine  animals,  which,  .seem  divided  be- 
tween the  N.  E.  of  Asia,  and  N.  W.  of  America.  ..These  are 
..the  Sea  Lion  and  Sea  Bear,  and  the  Manati.  1847 
IseeBEARff'sJ.  1880  H.  W.  ELLIOTT  Rep.  Seal  Isl.  Alaska 
(1884)  109  The  eared-seal,  or  sea-bear  (Otaria  ursina). 

3.  A  polar  bear.    rare. 

1829  J.  RICHARDSON  Fauna  Bor.-Amer.  I.  30  Units 
Maritimns^  Polar  or  Sea  Bear.  1876  DAVIS  Polaris  Exp. 
xxi.  552  What  is  called  the  Sea-bear  (Ursns  Maritimus). 

Sea'-beast.     A  beast  living  in  the  sea. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1644  Se  bestys  serued  him  at 
hande.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  200  That  Sea-beast  Leviathan. 
1849  M.  ARNOLD  Forsaken  Merman 39  Where  the  sea-beasts 
rang'd  all  round  Feed  in  the  ooze  of  their  pasture-ground. 

trans/.  1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  i.  iv,  If  he  be  but  as 
great  a  Sea- Beast,  as  she  is  a  Land-Monster,  we  shall  have 
a  most  Amphibious  Breed. 

Sea'-beat, a.   [BEAT///,  a.]  =  next. 

1579  SPENSER  Shcph.  Cal.  Feb.  34  That,  once  sea-beate, 
will  to  sea  againe.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xvi.  Ixxl,  Wander- 
ing lonely  on  the  sea-beat  strand.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  ix.  196 
Along  the  sea-beat  shore  Satiate  we  slept.  1883  STEVENSON 
Silverado  Sq,  (1886)  24  That  gray  country,  with  its  rainy, 
sea-beat  archipelago. 

Sea* -be ate  11,  a.    [BEATEN///,  a.] 

1.  Of  a   ship,  a   sailor,  etc.  :   Tossed  about  or 
beaten  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

156*  A.  BROOKE  Romens  4-  Inliet  808  God  graunt  no 
daungers  rocke . .  wracke  thy  sea  beaten  barke.  1587 
TURBERV.  Trag.  Tales  Ded.  A  ij  b,  Following  herein  sea- 
beaten  soldiers,  and  miserable  mariners.  1606  BP.  HALL 
Heaven  upon  Earth  Ded.,  Ships.. both  extremely  Sea- 
beaten,  and  at  last  wracked.  1801  MRS.  ROBINSON  Sylphid 
III.  142  { Jod.)  The  sea-beaten  sailor. 

2.  Of  a  shore,  rock,  etc. :  Lashed  by  the  sea. 
1793  COWPER  A  Tatf(l  In  Scotland"1*  realm  '}  19  Sea-beaten 
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rocks  and  naked  shores,  Could  yield  them  no  retreat.  1868 
STEVENSON  Let,  July  in  Scribners  Mag.  (1899)  XXV.  31/1, 
I  am  utterly  sick  of  this  gray,  grim,  sea-beaten  hole.  1883 
Longman'' s  Mag.  Oct.  632  Quiet  bays  and  sea-beaten  cliffs. 

Sea--beaver. 

fl.   =  HIPPOCAMPUS  2.  Obs. 

1755  tr.  Pontoppidan's  Nat.  Hist,  Norway  n.  51  The  Sea- 
Beaver  is  another  and  larger  Insect,  peculiar  to  the  sea... 
Called  in  the  Mediterranean  Hippocampus. 

2.  The  sea-otter. 

1759  DuMAKESQL'E  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  488  Many  of  them 
go  thither,  to  catch  sea-beavers.  1764  GRIEVE  tr.  Kra- 
&heninnikoff*$  Kamtschatka  130  The  sea  beavers  (Lutra 
marina}  have  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  other  beavers. 

Sea-beef. 

f  1.  Pickled  beef  used  on  shipboard.   Obs. 

1594  NASHE  Christ's  T.  To  Rdr.*  *,  A  prouerbe.  .as  stale 
as  sea-biefe.  1606  DHKKF.R  Neives  fr.  «*//Wks.  (Grosart) 
II.  112  Though  such  kind  of  Theeuerie  bee  more  stale  then 
Sea-beefe. 

2.  The  flesh  of  a  porpoise  or  whale.  Also  locally 
applied  to  various  food-fishes  {jocularly  to  herring). 

1672  JOSSELYN  Nwv-Eng.  Rarities  27  Ling,  Sea  Beef.  [Cf. 
quot.  1661  s.v.  BEEF  sb.  sa.]  1850  SCORESBY  Cheever's 
\Vhalcm.  Adv.  vi.  (i  858)  77  The  porpoise . .  is  harpooned . .  and 
its  carcass  eaten  by  the  name  of  '  sea  beef. 

Sea-bell. 

1.  A  species  of  bindweed,  Convolvulus  Soldanella. 
1597  GKRARDE  Herbal  n.  ccxcin.  690  Sea  Withwinde,  Sea 

Bindweed,  Sea  bels,  Sea  Coale,  and  of  some  Sea  Folefoote, 
and  Scottish  Scuruie  grasse.  1866  Treas.  Bot. 

2.  A  zoophyte  of  the  genus  CAMPANULARIA. 
i86otr.  Hartu'ig'sSea  $  Wonders^  The  delicate  feathery 

forms  of  the  sea-wreaths,  sea-feathers,  and  sea-bells  (sertu- 
lariic,  plumulartae,  and  campanularia:). 

Sea'-bird.  A  bird  frequenting  the  sea,  or  the 
land  near  the  sea.  Also  attrib. 

1589  RIDER  Bibl.  Scholast,  1704  A  Seabirde  great  and 
ravenous,  charadrins.  1662  J.  DA  VIES  tr.  Jnatulel$l0*s 
Trav.  259  We.. saw  infinite  multitudes  of  little  Sea-birds. 
1766  SMOLLETT  Trav.  I.  xix.  301  All  sea-birds  are  allowed  by 
the  church  of  Rome  to  be  eaten  on  meagre  days,  as  a  kind 
of  fish.  1865  TENNYSON  Captain  71  The  lonely  seabird 
crosses  \Vith  one  waft  of  the  wing.  1898  KEARTON  Wild 
Life  at  Home  100  The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  are  rich 
in  sea-bird  life. 

Sea -bladder. 

fl.  The  bladder-wrack.     Cf.  next  I.  Obs. 

1681  GREW Aftuaium  n.  §  v.  H.  250  The  Roped  Sea- Bladder 
. .  is  also  wrought  with  fibrous  Veins,  as  the  former. 

2.  The  Portuguese  man-of-war. 

1860  WRAXALL  Life  in  Sea  x.  243  The  Physalia:,  or  Sea- 
bladders. 

Seable,  obs.  form  of  SEEABLE. 
Sea*-blubber.Also7-biobber.  [BLUBBER.^.1] 

fl.  The  bladder-wrack.     Cf.  prec.  I.   Ohs. 

1681  GREW  Musxitm  \\.  §  v.  ii.  250  Sea-Blobber.  I'esicaria 
marina. .  .'Tis  a  Cluster  of  small  roundish  Bladders.. of  a 
light  biown  colour. 

2.  A  jelly-fish.     See  BLUBBER  shJ-  3. 

1683-4  ROBINSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  478  The  Urtica 
Marina  (called  Sea  Gelly  or  Blubber,  tho'  it  be  an  Animal). 
1769  Ann.  Reg. !.  189/1  Boat-loads  of  what  the  sailors  called 
sea-blubbers.  1845  GOSSE  Ocean  iii.  (1849)  151  These  Me- 
dttsXi  or  Sea-blubbers,  as  they  are  familiarly  called,  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Whale's  food. 

Seaboard  (srbowd),  sb.  and  a.     Forms  :  sec 
SEA  sb.  and  BOARD  sb.    Also  9  -bord.    [f.  SEA  sb. 
+  BOARD  j/>.] 
A.  sb. 

1 1.  The  plank  to  cover  up  the  port-hole.  Obs. 

c  1400  Beryn  3001  Why  close  they  the  port  with  the  see  bord  ? 

f  2.  With  prepositions  at  at,  out  to  seaboard,  on 
or  to  the  seaward  side  (of  a  ship,  etc.\  Obs. 

a  1490  BOTONEK  Itin.  (1778)  no  Et  insula  de  Ushand  jacet 
in  le  seebord  anglice  south  et  north.  1525  LD.  BERNEKS 
Froiss,  II.  cl.  165  Y*  wynde  was  so  streynable  on  see  borde, 
that  they  coude  nat  departe  thence.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  I.  297  [He]  With  mony  schip  to  se  burd  passit  syne. 
c  1566  in  Hakluyfs  Voy.  (1589 '  390  There  lay  two  rocks  two 
miles  to  sea  boord  of  vs.  1581  J.  BELL  H addon's  Ansiv. 
Osorins  70  To  preserve  their  course  the  better  at  Seaboorde. 
158*  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedas  Conq.  E.  fud.  i.  v.  13 
Our  men  discried  three  Hands  a  Seaboard.  1602  MANSEL 
True  Rep.  Sen-ict  x  My  selfe  being  nearest  that  coast, 
Captaine  lones  next  vnto  me,  and  the  Dutch  men  of  warre 
a  Sea-boord,  and  to  the  westward  of  him.  c  1625  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water- P.)  Brane  Sea-fight  Wks.  1630  ill.  40/2  The  Enemie 
making  all  the  sayle  he  could  to  Sea-boord  of  the  English, 
c  1635  CAPT.  N.  BOTELER  Dial.  Sea  Services  (1685)  281 
When  a  Ship,  .hath  another  Ship  on  her  other  side  to  Sea- 
ward, or  (as  the  phrase  is)  to  Sea-board. 

t  3.  By  (be)  seaboard:  by  sea.  On  seaboard'. 
at  sea,  on  board  ship.  Obs. 

IS35  STEWART  Chron.  Scot.  \.  369  Out  of  Denmark  be  se 
burdrnony  myle,  Ane  greit  armie  in  Albione  wes  send.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  xi.  91  Nocht  alanerly  be  gryt  multitude  of  men 
of  veyr,  and  ane  grit  nauen  of  schipis  beseeyburde,  bot  [etc.]. 
1581  J.  BELL  Haddotfs  Ansiv.  Osorius  420  Whenas  beyng 
on  Seaborde  he  was  in  daunger  to  be  drowned.  1597  J.  PAYNE 
Royal Exch. 32  In  all  my  tyme on  Seaboorde . .  I  have knowen 
nombers  that  were  of  another  disposition. 

4.  The  line  where  land  and  sea  meet,  the  coast- 
line; the  sea-shore  or  the  land  near  the  sea,  esp. 
considered  with  reference  to  its  extent  or  con- 
figuration. 

1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  78  Certain  alarming  move- 
ments on  the  sea-board.  ifyoCiRLYLE/feroes'i,  (1841)  26  On 
the  seabord  of  this  wild  land  [Iceland]  is  a  rim  of  grassy 
country,  where  cattle  can  subsist.  1860  H.  MILLER  My 
Schools  xiii.  143/1  The  population  of  extensive  Islands  and 
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seaboards  of  the  country.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.Conq.  (ed.  3) 
I.  ii.  25  These  kingdoms  have  a  large  sea-board.  1887 
J.  BALL  Nat.  in  S.  Atner.  124  The  sea-board  is  nearly  a 
straight  line  running  from  north  to  south. 

Comb.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  xxii.  316  The  sea- 
board-dwelling Tschwis. 

B.  adj.  Bordering  on  or  adjoining  the  sea.  rare. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  iii.  47  There  shall  a  Lyon  from  the 
sea- bord  wood  Of  Neustriacomeroring.  1828-32  WEBSTER, 
Sea-bord,  Sea-bordering,  bordering  on  the  sea  or  ocean. 
1888  J.  SHALLOW  Templars*  Trials  8  The  Hospitallers, 
whose  property  was  largely  sea-board,  left  Cyprus  for 
Rhodes.  1909  Daily  Chron.  18  Aug.  4/4  The  French  sea- 
board hotels. 

Hence  Sea'-boarder,  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea- 
board. 

1611  STEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  vii.  §  3.  38  The  Kentish  [men] 
and  Seaborders  being  full  of  humanity,  and  little  differing 
from  the  French  ciuility. 

Sea'-boat.    [BOAT  5^.] 

1.  fa.  A  boat  for  the  sea.     Obs,     b.  A  vessel 
considered  in  reference  to  her  behaviour  at  sea. 

BetnvitlJ '633  pa  ic  on  holm  ^estah,  sae-bat  gesa;t  mid  minra 
secga  ?;edriht.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World (1840)  199 
Our  brigantine.  .an  excellent  sea-boat.  1727  ARBUTHNOT 
Tables  Ane.  Coins,  etc.  241  The  Roman  Shipwrecks  were 
occasion *d  undoubtedly  by  their  Ships  being  bad  Sea-boats, 
and  [etc.].  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Maritu(vj$Q\  Sea-Boat, 
a  vessel  that  bears  the  sea  firmly,  without  labouring  heavily. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §92  Any  good  sea-boat,  may 
make  her  course  good  to  Fowey. 

attrib.  1888  R.  EDMONDSTOS&  SAXBY  Home  of  Naturalist 
31  He  always  had  unbounded  faith  in  the  sea-boat  qualities 
of  a  Shetland  sixaerin. 

2.  A  name  for  a  Chiton  or  coat-of-mail  shell. 
1884   GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Aniin.  701  These 

shells  have  been  called  by  different  names,  ..such  as  'Wood- 
louse  ', '  Sea-boat ',. ,'  Sea-bug  ',  and  '  Sea-caterpillar  '. 

Sea'-book. 

f  1.  A  sea-log  (see  SEA  sb.  23  a).   Obs. 
a  164^2  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naral  Tracts  in.  (1704)  336/1  The 
Captain  may  require  a  Copy  of  the  Sea  Book  from  the  Purser. 

2.  (See  quot.  1883).     Obs.  exc.  ffist. 

1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  34  All  arms,  sea-books 
and  instruments. .is  plunder.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  519/2 
When  the  loxodromic  maps  came  into  existence,  hand-books 
with  sailing  directions  were  written  to  accompany  them, 
hence  the  titles  '  sailing  directions ',  '  sea-books ', .  .or  cartas 
da  mai  ear. 

3.  A  book  representing  life  at  sea,  etc.    SEA  sb.  18 1. 
1894  CLARK  RUSSELL  in  My  First  Book  30  It  is  the  first 

sea  book  I  ever  wrote. 

Sea-border.     The  land  bordering  on  the  sea. 

1686  Charter  of  Romney-Marsh  title-p.,  Very  useful,  .for 
all  Lords  of  Towns,  and  other  Landholders  within  Romney- 
Marsh,..and  all  other  Marshes,  Fenns,  and  Sea-Borders. 
1880  SWINBURNE  Studies  in  Song-  180  These  alone  in  all  the 
wild  sea-borders  Fear  no  blast  of  days  and  nights  that  die. 

t  Sea-borderer.  Obs.  rare.  One  who  in- 
habits the  land  adjacent  to  the  sea. 

a  1593  MARLOWE  Hero  fy  Leander  i.  3  On  Hellespont.. 
In  view  and  opposit  two  citties  stood,  Seaborderers  [earliest 
eds.  (1598-1613)  Seaborders],  disioin'd  by  Neptunes  might : 
The  one  Abydos,  the  other  Sestos  hight.  1599  NASHE  Lenten 
Stvjfe  46  Their  heauenly  hoods.. decreede,  that  for  they 
were  either  of  them  seaborderers  and  drowned  in  the  sea, 
stil  to  the  sea  they  must  belong.  1670  COTTON  Esf>ernon 
in.  ix.  442  A  barbarous  and  inhumane  people  (as  generally 
Sea-borderers  are). 

Sea*-bo:rdering,tf.  rare.  Borderingonthesea. 

1597  BEARD  ThcatreGod's  Judgem,  (1612)533  Amongst  sea- 
bordering  Cities, .  .Tire  in  former  ages  was  most  famous. 
i6iaDRAYTON/W>'W£.  xvn.  358  Tow'rds  those  Sea-bordring 
shores  of  ours.  1626  SIR  D.  Dices  Sp.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll. 
(1659)  I.  302  AH  the  Sea-bordering  parts  of  this  Kingdom. 
1852  ANSTED  P/tys.  Geog.  in  Man.  Geog.  Set.  I.  259  _Those 
rich  sea-bordering  clays,  whose  fertility  is  such  as  to  induce 
men  to  risk  disease  In  swampy  climates. 

Sea'-born,  a.  Born  in  or  of  the  sea.  a.  Of 
persons,  etc.,  chiefly  mythological,  esp.  of  Venus. 

a  1593  MARLOWE  Dido  in.  i.  763  Seaborne  Nymphes  shall 
swarme  about  thy  ships.  (21645  WALLER  To  tny  Lord  Ad- 
miral $-,  Like  Neptune  and  his  Sea-borne  Neece.  a  1664 
KATH.  PHILIPS  To  Lucasia  Poems  (1667)  147  Eyes  so  sweet 
as  these,  No  power  that  is  Sea-born  can  displease.  1726 
POPE  Odyss.  xvn,  160  Learn  what  I  heard  the  sea-born  Seer 
relate,  Whose  eye  can  pierce  the  dark  recess  of  fate.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  17  Sea-born  Nymphs. 

b.  Produced  by  or  having  its  origin  in  the  sea. 
1646  QUARLES  Slieph.  Oracles  vii.  83  The  Sea-born  Stur- 

§eon,  and  the  broad-side  Bream.  1764  GOLUSM.  Trav.  121 
ea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand  To  winnowfragrance 
round  the  smiling  land.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  n.  xvi,  If  on  a 
rock.  .Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame  The  sea-born 
beads  that  bear  his  name.  1868  Rep.  U,  S.  Commissioner 
Agric.  (1869)  402  During  all  the  unknown,  .geological  ages 
in  which  these  mountains  of  sea-born  rocks  have  been  slowly 
growing. 

c.  Of  an  island,  etc.  rising  from  the  sea. 

1726  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  197  Ninety  cities  crown  the  sea- 
born Isle.  1817  BYRON  Beppo  x,  That  sea-born  city  [Venice] 
was  in  all  her  glory. 

Sea'-borne,  a.    [BORNE  ///.  a.*] 

1.  Conveyed  by  sea.  (Said  usually  of  articles  of 
commerce.) 

1823  Edin.  Rev.  XXXVIII.  236/1  Very  few  buildings  have 
..been  erected  of  sea-borne  stone.  1844  H.  STECHKNS  Bk. 
Farm  III.  996  The  best  sea-borne  English  lime.  1850  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Hist.  Peace  iv.  xL  (1877)  III.  79  A  reduction  of 
duties  on  sea-borne  coal.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  II.  ii.  152 
To  the  sea-borne  traveller  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  strong- 
hold along  the  sea-coast.  1910  Spectator  ii  June  920/1 
Germany  would  never  run  the  risk  of  invading  France  by 
a  sea-borne  expedition. 


SEA-BOTTOM. 

2.  Of  a  ship,  etc.  :  Carried  or  floating  on  the  sea. 
See  also  quot.  1867. 

1840  Evid.  Hull  Docks  Coinin.  44  A  dock  of  sufficient  depth 
for  sea-borne  vessels.  1857  GOSSE  Omphalos  ii.  51  The  im- 
pressions..  would  have  been  totally  obliterated,  if  the  trees 
had  been  sea-borne  and  shore-rolled,  as  pretended.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Wor^d-bk.,  Sea-borne,  arrived  from  a  voyage: 
said  of  freighted  ships  also  afloat. 

3.  ellipt.  quasi-j^.  Sea-borne  coal.     Used  attrib. 
1892  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  12  Feb.  5/1  The  number  of  men  on 

strike  this  morning  is  7,500,  many  of  the  '  seaborne '  men 
having  left  work  since  yesterday  morning. 

Sea-bottom.  The  bottom  or  lowest  depth  of 
the  sea  ;  a  tract  of  ground  covered  by  a  sea. 

41400-50  Alexander  5532  How  he  nii}t  seke  doun 
sounde  in-to  be  see  bothom.  1582  STANYHURST  /Eneis  in. 
(Arb. )93  Alpheiis..  Vnder  seabottoms  this  passadge ferreted. 
1876  PAGE  Adv.  Te-rt-bk.  Geol.  iii.  50  The  heterogeneous 
deposit  of  a  former  sea-bottom.  1885  CHILD  Ballads  II. 
50/1  A  mermaid,  from  the  sea-bottom,  cries  out  to  him. 

Sea'-bound,  a.1  [BouxD  ///.  a.-]  Bound  or 
confined  by  the  sea. 

Cf.  sea-bounded  adj.  (SEA  sb.  21),  with  which  this  is  often 
confused. 

1636  G.  SANDYS  Paraphr.  Ps.  ii.  2  Subject  all  Nations  to  thy 
Throne,  And  make  the  Sea-bound  Earth  thine  owne.  1828-32 
WsMTKRiSt&foutuijSea-fovndgdi  bounded  by  thesea.  1902 
Westm.  Gaz.  3  Tune  3/2  The  sea-bound  lands.  1910  Blacklv. 
Mag.  Aug.  264/2  He  lived.. in  a  sea-bound  solitude. 

Sea'-bonnd,  «.2  [BouxD///.  a.i]  Bound  for 
or  on  the  way  to  the  sea. 

1839-52  BAILEY  Festns  (ed.  5)  80  The  sea-bound  river. 
1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet,  s.v.,  A  sea-bound  voyage.  1899 
Westin.  Gaz.  i.  Aug.  4/3  To  catch  their  sea-hound  train. 

Sea--bream. 

1.  A  name  applied  to  several  spnroid  fishes,  esp. 
Pagelltis  cenlrodontits. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  269/1  See  breame  a  fysshe.  1613  R.  HAR- 
COURT  Voy.  Guiana  30  Of  Sea-fish,  there  is  Sea-breamc, 
Mullet,  Sole  [etc.].  1620  S  HELTON  £W.r.n.  xi.  64  Thou  saydst 
she  had  eyes  of  Pearles,  and  such  eyes  are  rather  the  eies  of 
a  Sea-Breame  then  a  faire  Dames.  1672  JOSSELYN  N"ew-Enff. 
Rarities  95  Sea  Bream,  which  are  plentifully  taken  upon  the 
Sea  Coasts,  their  Eyes  are  accounted  rare  Meat,  whereupon 
the  proverbial  comparison,  It  is  worth  a  Sea  Breams  Eye. 
1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anini.  253  The  reddish  Sparus..,  The 
Sea-bream.  1840  Citvier's  Aniin.  Kingd.  297  Sparidae  (the 
Sea-bream  Family).  1896  Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  (ed.  Lydekker) 
V.  347  The  black  sea-bream  (Cantharns  linealus}  of  the 
British  seas. 

2.  Applied  to  the  coryphcenoid  genus  Brama. 
1710  Si  HBALD  Fife  ff  Kinross  53  Brama  Marina  nostras, 

the  Sea-Bream.     1891  Century  Diet. 

Sea--breeze.    [BREEZE  sb.'t] 

1.  A  breeze  blowing  from  the  sea. 

1697  DAMWER  Voy.  1.348  Taking  the  advantage  of  the  Land 


Descr.  East-Florida  (ed.  3!  25  The  sea-breezes  keep  it  in 
constant  agitation.  1825  J.  NEAI.  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  359 
Before  a  strong  sea-breeze.  1873  B.  HAHTE  Fiddletown  28 
The  chill  sea-breeze  made  him  shiver.  1888  LOWELL  Hearts- 
ease ff  Rue  130  Where  sea-breeze  and  sunshine  meet. 

2.  '  Also,  a  cool  sea-drink '  (Smyth  Sailor's 
Word-bk.  1867). 

Hence  Sea-breezed  a.,  having  sea-breezes,  or 
blown  on  by  sea-breezes ;  Sea-breeziness,  the 
condition  of  being  breezy  or  having  sea-breezes,  fig. 

1760  Bp.  HILDESLEY  in  W.  Hanbury  Charit.  Found. 
Ch.-Langton  (1767)  114  Plants  or  trees.. suitable  to  this  sea- 
breez'd  island  [Man]  and  its  sandy  gravelly  soil.  1837  [see 
BREEZINESS].  1903  Daily  Chron.  25  Sept.  3/4  There  is  a 
sea-breeziness  about  it  [the  book]. 

Sea--bull.    [BULL  rf.ij 

t 1.  The  male  of  the  sea-cow  or  seal.  06s. 

01400-50  Alexander  3846  Of  Seeles  &  of  see-BuIes  a 
swyth  grete  nounbre.  Ibid.  4098  A  cowdrife  breste  '(tread 
beste],  Of  sembalaunceas  a  see-bule.  r  1520  ANDREW  Noble 
Life  lit.  xxxviii,  Focas  is  a  see  bulle,  &  is  very  stronge  £ 
dangerous.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  216/1  He  beareth 
Argent,  a  sea  Bulls-head  couped,  Sable. 

2.  The  male  of  the  sea-cow  or  hippopotamus. 

1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting™.  88  A  large  sea-bull 
lying  asleep  close  inland  behind  some  reeds. 

Seabylle,  Seac,  obs.  ff.  SEEABLE,  SICK. 

Sea-cabbage. 

1.  a.   =  SEA-KALE,   b.  dial.  (See  qnot.  1904.) 

1731  TAu.\.f.f.Gnrd,Dict.,Craml,e,  Sea-Cabbage.  iSssMiss 
PRATT  Flower.  PI.  I.  140  Brassica  oleracea  (Sea  Cabbage). 
1904  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Sea  Cabbage,  the  great  mullein, 
/  erbascum  thapsus. 

t 2.  The  sea-otter's  cabbage.   Obs. 

1764 GRIEVE  tr.  Krasheninnikoff's Kamtschatka\-$\  They 
have  three  different  ways  of  catching  them  :  ist.  By  nets 
placed  among  the  sea  cabbage  [note  Fucus  marinns],  whither 
the  beavers  retire  in  the  night  time. 

Sea-cale,  variant  of  SEA-KALE. 

Sea'-calf.  [CALF!.]  A  common  name  for  the 
seal,  esp.  the  common  seal,  Phoca  vitulina.  [So 
med.L.  vititlutmarnnts,¥.  veau  marin,  G.  stekalb.] 
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b.  allusively. 

'755  J.  SHEBBEARE  Lydia  (1769)  II.  67  You  grow  pert, 
madam,  since  you  have  caught  your  sea-calf.  1883  STEVEN- 
SON Trcas.lsl.\w,'  Why  what  a  preciousold  sea-calf  I  am  !' 
he  said. 

Sea'-captain.  The  captain  or  commander  of 
a  ship ;  usually  applied  to  the  captain  of  a  merchant 
vessel. 

1612  WEBSTEU  White  Devil  n.  i.  380  To  what  scorn'd  pur- 
pose else  should  we  make  choice  Of  him  for  a  sea  captaine  ? 
1708  I'roclam.  20  May  in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4440/1  In  case 
any  Sea-Captain,  Inferior  Commission  or  Warrant  Sea- 
Officers  belonging  to  any  Ship  of  War.. be  absent.  1897 
WATTS-DUHTON  Ayl-.^in  n.  xiii,  The  widow  of  a  sea  captain. 

t  Sea'-card.  Obs.     [CARD  sb?] 

1.  A  chart  of  the  sea  (see  CARD  sl>.2  3  b  and 
CHART  si.T-  i  b).  Obs. 

1571  DICGES  Pantom.  i.  x.vxv.  L  iij,  You  shall  make  a  sea 
carde  wherin  you  may  by  the  former  rules  place  Coastes, 
Harboroughes,  Rockes,  Sandes  [etc.],  1745  POCOCKF.  Descr. 
East  II.  n.  148  The  whole,  according  to  the  sea-cards,  being 
the  bay  of  Contessa. 

2.  The  card  of  the  mariner's  compass  (see  CAKD 
sb.2  4). 

"555  [see  CARD  sl>.-  4].  1618  FLETCHER  Chances  i.  xi,  We 
are  all  like  sea-Cards,  All  our  endeavours  and  our  motions, 
..still  point  at  beauty.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  22  Sept.,  A  little 
gold  frame  for  one  of  my  sea-cards. 

transf.  1710  SIIAFTESB.  Adv.  Author  i.  iii.  53  Thus  much 
for.. those  Rules  of  Art,  those  Philosophical  Sea-Cards  by 
which  the  adventuring  Genius's  of  the  times  were  won't  to 
steer  their  Courses,  and  govern  their  impetuous  Muse. 

Sea'- cat.  [Cf.  F.  chat  de  mer,  '  the  smallest 
kind  of  dog-fish'  (Cotgr.).] 

1.  A  name  for  various  fishes,     a.  The  wolf-fish, 
Anarrhichas  lupus,     b.  The  great  weever,   Tra- 
chinus  draco,     c.  A  shark,  Scylliiuii  catulus.     d. 
Chimxra     monstrosa.      e.    Any    sea-catfish,    as 
ALlurichthys  marinns. 

1601  HOLLAND /Y/Vy  xxxn.  ix.  II.  445  The  fish  named  the 
Sea-cat  orWeazill.  1710  SIBBALD /<"//£  <y  Kinross  5r  Lnpns 
iWarinns  Shonfeldii  fi  Nostras;  our" Fishers  call  it  the  Sea- 
Cat,  or  Cat-fish,  a  1779  n.  GRAHAM  Buck-Haven  Writ.  (1883) 
II.  220  Spout-fish,  sea-cats,  sea-dogs.  1860  WKAXALI.  Life 
in  Sea.  v.  108  The  Spotted  Shark,  or  Sea  Cat  (Scyllium  ca- 
tutus,  Cuvier).  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  tlis*.  Aquatic Anim. 
628  The  Gaff-topsail  Catfish,  .is  known  [in  various  places]  as 
the 'Sea  Cat'.  1885  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  72 
Ckinixra  nionstrosa,.  .sea-cat,  sea-rat,  etc.  of  fishermen. 

f2.  [Du,  seckat.]     A  squid  or  cuttlefish.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxn.  ii.  II.  428  The  foresaid  writer 
Trebius  Niger  reporteth,  That  the  sea-cats  or  Cuttle  fishes 
.  .wil  flie  out  of  the  sea  [etc.], 

1 3.  The  SEA-HAKE.  Obs. 

1758  Phil.  Trans.  L.  586  Some  call  them,  .sea-cats. 

t  4.  The  sea-bear  or  common  fur-seal.   Obs. 

1764  GRIEVE  tr.  Krashcninnikojf's  Kamtschatka  123  The 
sea  cat  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  sea  lion  ;  in  form  resem. 
bling  the  seal.  1772-84  Cook's  Voy.  (1790)  V.  1668  Sea- 
cats.. have  long  hairs  standing  out  on  each  side  of  their 
mouths  like  those  of  a  cat. 

Seace,  obs.  form  of  CEASE,  SEISE. 

Sea'-cliff.     A  cliff  on  the  seashore. 
_  In  Geology  sometimes  applied  to  rocks  which  are  now 
inland,  but  were  on  the  shores  of  ancient  seas. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boet/i.  vii.  §  4  Swa  fela  welena  swa  bara 
sondcorna  bi3  be  bisum  saeclifum.  c  1105  LAY.  18638  He  is 
mid  sea  cliuen  [c  1275  see  cluues]  faste  biclnsed.  1610  HOL- 
LAND Camdcn's  Brit.  I.  634  Compassed  with  a  triple  ditch 
..cast  m  forme  of  a  bowe,  the  string  whereof  is  the  sea- 
cliffe.  1769  AtU'ick  Inclosure  Act  5  The  said  allotments. . 
shall  he  contiguous  to  the  sea-cliff.  1830  LYELL  Princ. 
Geol.  n.  vi.  (1835)  II.  28  An  ancient  sea-cliff  is  to  be  seen 
now  inland.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  iii.  50  Waves 
wearing  away  the  sea-cliffs. 

Sea-coal  (sfk<?ui).    [COAL  rf.i] 

1 1.  In  Old  English  :  Jet.   Obs. 

Inearly  times  jet  waschiefly  found  washed  ashore  by  thesea. 

ciosa  t'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  416/2  Gagates,  szcol. 

2.  a.  A  name  for  mineral  coal  ('  coal '  in  the 
ordinary  modern  sense)  as  distinguished  from  char- 
coal.    Now  only  Hist. 

Commonly  explained  as  meaning ' coal  brought  by  sea'. 
But  carbo  mart*  occurs  in  the  Nemmiusler  Cartulary 
(Northumberland)  c  1236  (see  quot.  in  COAL  s6.'  5  a) ;  and  in 
1306  a  Glamorganshire  document  (fnijnis.  Post  Mortem 
loan,  de  Clare,  35  Edw.  I)  speaks  of  'unus  puteus  in  quo 
fodmntur  carbones  maris  \  Unless  we  suppose  that  the 
documents  were  written  by  Londoners,  or  (what  is  very  un- 
likely) that  the  London  term  had  been  adopted  in  the  coal- 
producing  regions  themselves,  these  early  examples  appear 
to  point  to  some  different  explanation.  Possibly  in  early 
times  the  chief  source  of  coal  supply  may  have  been  the 
beds  exposed  by  marine  denudation  on  the  coasts  of  North- 
umberland and  South  Wales.  Cf.  quot.  a  1552.  The  name 
?1/««ai°^ja2o'  d°n  <-S«"'/a«),  occurs  1339  in  Riley 
.  c  "S3  (see  COAL  so.'  5  a).  1282  [see  seaeoal-pit  in  3].  1371 
in  J  ork  M.nster  Fabric  Rolls  (Surtees)  9  Etin  ij  schaldres 


sometyme  upon  clives  of  the  se,  as  round  about  Coke" 
*°35  [GLAPTHORNE]  Lady  Mother  i.  i 


by 

sland. 
in  Bullen  Old  PI. 


SEA-CONNY. 

i  land,  are  supplied  with  Coals,  called  therefore  Sea-coal,  from 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  and  from  the  Coast  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  x,  The  rusty  grate, 
seldom  gladdened  by  either  sea-coal  or  fagots. 

b.  U.  S.  rare.  '  Soft  coal  as  distinguished  from 
anthracite'  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895;. 
3.  attrib.,  as  sea-coal  ashes,  fire,  t  -meler,  ^pit, 
•\prong,  soot ;  sea-coal  room,  a  room  with  a  sea- 
coal  fire. 

1699  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  May  (ed.  p)  64  Sift  a  little  Lime 
discreetly  with  it,  or  rather  "Sea-coal  Ashes.  1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  IV,  n.  i.  95  Sitting,  .by  a  *sea-cole  fire.  1817  BVKON 
Beppo  xlviii,  I  like  a  seacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear.  1668 
Act  /or  Preventing  Fires,  etc.  6  The  "Seacole-meters.  1282 
Dean  Forest  Surrey,  Item  Una  trcnchea  incipiens  apud 
"Secole  putles.  1629  Leather  7  Our  Sea-coale  Pits  being 
able,  .to  furnish  the  whole  Hand.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  11.  iii. 
1063  Whachum  his  "Sea-coal-Prong  threw  by,  And  basely 
turn'd  his  back  to  flie.  1719  D'Ui<l-EY  Pills  V.  84  We'll  sit 
close  and  snug  in  a  "Sea-coal  Room.  1707  MORTIMER  Hush. 
(1721)  I.  121  Soot  is  very  good  for  Corn  and  Grass,  but  *Sea- 
coal  Soot  is  the  best  by  much. 

Sea-coal,  obs.  f.  sea-cole  (see  SEA  sb.  23  f). 
Sea-coast. 

1.  The  land  adjacent  to  the  sea ;  —  COAST  sb.  4. 
13. .  Coerde  L.  4782  Kyng  Richard  and  Phelyp,  with  her 

boost ;  Wente  foorth  be  the  see-coost.  a  1451  FORTESCLE 
ll'ks.  (1869)  55r  The  coost  of  France  is  no  longer  by  the 
narow  see  coost  than  from  Calyce  in  Pycardy  unto  Seym 
Malous  in  Bretany.  1590  SPENSER  /'.  (J.  n.  x.  6  Those  white 
rocks.  .Which  all  along  the  Souther  ne  sea-coast  lay,  Threat- 
ning  vnheedie  wrecke.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  m.  vii. 
§  5-  83  All  the  Sea-coast,  .[was]  exposed  to  the  waste  of  an 
enemie  too  farre  outr-matching  him.  1790  BEATSON  AViz'. 
A>  J///.  Metti.  II.  164  To  defend  the  sea-coasts  of  his  own 
dominions.  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  336  Prussia., 
has  a  considerable  range  of  sea-coast.  1876  A.  S.  MURRAY 
iMytlwl.  iii.  (1877)  38  The  Sirens  are  strictly  personifications, 
not  of  the  sea,  but  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea-coast  to  sailors. 

2.  attrib.  or  adj. 

1622  M  AI.YNES  A  nc.  Law-Mcrch.  146  The  Sea-coast  Townes 
of  France.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  103  So  that  1 
fancy'd  now  I  had  my  Country  House,  and  my  Sea-Const- 
House.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  s.v.  Lavatern,  L.  arbarea.. being 
a  common  plant  in  sea-coast  cottage  gardens. 

Hence  t  Sea-coaster,  a  wrecker;  f  Sea-coast- 
ing ii.,  situated  on  the  sea-coast. 

c  1550  in  Trans.  Roy.  Hist.  Soc.  (1902)  XVI.  83  [To  assist 
ship-owners  against  pillage  by  the]  sea-coasters.  1610 
}li:..\L¥.\-St.Aiig.CitieofGodx\\n.  ii.  657  But  their  opinion 
that  make  Aegialia  to  be  a  sea-coasting"citty  is  better. 

Sea--cob  '.     [COB  sb.--]     A  sea-gull. 

1530  PALSGR.  268/2  Seecobbe  a  byrde,  inavue  de  mer,  1544 
TURNER  Aviuni  Prxcip.  D  8  b,  De  Gavin . . a  se  cob  or  see- 
gell.  1638  MAINE  Luciau  (1664)  63  Feel  the  tongue  and 
point  of  the  hook  with  your  fingers.,  and  take  you  the  bold- 
nesse  to  be  caught,  and  like  a  Sea-cob  swallow  the  whole 
bait.  1725  BAILEY  Erasin.  Colloij.  285  Wherever  1  find  an 
hungry  Sea-cob,  I  throw  him  out  a  Bait.  1880  BARING-GOULD 
Mehalah  I.  ix.  176  What  have  these  boys  of  their  own;.. 
They  have  nothing,  no  more  than  the  sea-cobs. 

Sea'-cob  *.    [Con  rf.i]    A  fish  (see  COB  s6.i  3). 

1655  MOUEET  £  BENNKT  Health's  Imprav.  (1746)  274  Two 
Sea-Gudgeons,  called  Paganelli,.  .which  our  western  Fisher- 
men call  by  the  Name  of  Sea-cobs. 

Sea'-cock.     [COCK  sby\ 
1 1.  A  kind  of  crab.   Obs. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  v.  §  2.  128  Sea  cock.  [Margin, 
Cancer  Heracleoticvs.  ] 

2.  A  local  name  applied  to  various  birds,   (a) 
in  quot.  1684  perh.  the  foolish  or  common  guille- 
mot, Uria  troile ;  (/;)  the  grey  plover,  Syttaiarola 
helvetica  ;  (c)  in  Caithness  '  the  puffin,  Fratercula 
arctica'  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

1684  SIBBALD  Scotia  lllustr.  n.  in.  vii.  22  Avis  Marina. 
Sea-Cock  dicta.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  181 
Grey  plover.. Sea  cock  (VVaterford). 

3.  A  name  for  species  of  gurnard  (see  quots.). 
[So  F.  coy  de  mer,  G.  seehalm,  Du.  zee/iaan.] 
_iyoj  tr. JV/VK^V  Voy.  Brasil  Churchill's  Collect.  11.348 


a  Sea  caulfe  :  uel  Seele.  1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  26 
Some  also  hang,  .the  skinne  of  the  Sea-Calfe  in  the  middle 
°L'i";  PZ,  ' ' as  a  Prooued  defence  to  it  against  tempestes. 
net  H.  MORE  Dm.  Dial.  it.  i.  (,7,3)  89  The  playing  of  two 
Sea-La  ves  before  a  Storm.  1880  Standard  20  May  3  The 

sea  calves  '  of  the  North  Atlantic  are  solely  '  hair  seals  '. 

attnt.   c  1440  tr.  Pallad.  on  Hush.  I.  96.  A  seecalf  skyn. 


__       ,•   ••       IT*'"  — "  "*•*"•••  i*-«.  /    »»,  15 1  1  he  City 
of  London,  and  Parts  adjacent,  as  also  all  the  South  of  Eng. 


HI.  96  The  Sapphirine  Gurnard. ..In  some  European 
languages  the.. crowing  noises  which  these  fishes  produce 
have  gained  for  them  the  name  of  Sea  Cocks. 

4.  jocularly.  A  bold  sailor  or  sea-rover. 

1865  KiNCSLEY  fferew.  iv,  Such  a  gay  young  sea-cock 
does  not  come  hither  for  naught.  1886  CORBETT  fall  of 
Asgard  II.  2  They  cried  to  one  another  how  no  young  sea- 
cock ever  crowed  with  truer  ring. 

5.  In  a  marine  steam-engine  (see  quot.  1858). 
1855  FRANKE  Bell's  Techno!.  Diet.  II.  451  Sea-cock  of  a 

sea  steam-engine  (a  cock  placed  on  the  pipe  which  goes 
from  the  boiler  into  the  sea,  through  the  side  of  the  vessel). 
1858  R.  MURRAY  Marine  Engines  (ed.  3)  29  It  is  better  in 
the  case  of  large  engines  to  have  two  injection  cocks  fitted 
between  the  sea  and  each  condenser,— one,  the  sea  cock, 
close  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  1895  'times  18  Mar.  7/4  The 
sea-cock  was  left  open,  and  late  at  night  the  men  on  board 
were  surprised  to  find  the  vessel  gradually  filling  with  water. 
Sea-conuy.  Also  seaeunny,  sea-cunny,  se- 
conny,  seaeony,  sea-oonnie.  [App.  a  perver- 
sion (after  SEA  sb.  and  perh.  Co.v  v.-)  of  Pers. 

,  sukkani,  f.  Arab.  &&-,  sukkdn  rudder.  The 
word  appears  in  i6th  c.  Pg.  as  socdts  (pi.),  and  in 
English  in  1805  as  soucan  (Yule).]  A  steersman 
or  quartermaster  in  a  ship  manned  by  lascars. 

itoo  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.  III.  «/,  A  Frenchman.,  concerted 
a  plan  with  a  Spaniard  and  four  of  the  seacunnies,  for 


SEA-CORNET. 

murdering  the  officers  and  seizing  the  ship.  1801  in  A.  Dun- 
can Marin.Chron.  (1804)  II.  355  Leaving  Captain  Porter, 
who,  with  six  Manilla  seconnies,  remained  on  board  the 
wreck.  Ibid.  356  This  seconny  afterwards  went  back  to  the 
wreck.  1801  Naval  Chron.  VI.  427  The  Lascars,  .killed 
two  of  the.  .Seaconnies.  1806  Ibid.  XV.  471  Had  on  board 
as  helmsmen  (vulgo  seaconies)  natives  of  Luconia.  1832 
MARRYAT  N.  Forster  xli,  The  crews  are  composed  of.. 
a  small  proportion  of  Portuguese  sea-cunnies.  1888  CLARK: 
RUSSELL  Death  Shif\\\.ii*  When  they  have  the  Devil  for 
a  sea-cunny  they  will  hit  their  port. 

t  Sea  -co:rnet.  Obs.    [CORNET  sb^\ 

1.  A  kind  of  shell-fish. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  ix.  xxxviii.  I.  259  The  sea  cornet 
Bocctnum.  1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  hies  122  There  are 
also  seen  m  the  Caribbies  two  sorts  of  those  great  Shells 
called  Sea-Cornets,  which  are  turned  at  the  end  like  a  Screw. 

2.  A  cornet  (musical  instrument)  used  at  sea. 
'653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Voy.  Iviii,  Throughout  this  Fleet 

they  played  on  so  many  barbarous  and  ill  accorded  instru- 
ments, as  Uels,  Cymbals,  Drums,  and  Sea-cornets. 

Sea'-cow.    [Cow  sbj] 

1.  The  MANATEE;  also  applied  to  other  sirenians, 
as  the  dugong.     Often  applied  to  the  now  extinct 
sirenian,  Rhytina  stcllcri^  called  arctic,  northern, 
or  Stcllcrs  sea-cow. 

1613  R.  HARCOURT  Voy.  Guiana  30  There  is  also  a  Sea- 
fish. .the  Indians  call  it  Coiumero,  and  the  Spaniards  Ma- 
iiatt,  but  we  call  it  the  Sea-cow.  1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana 
iS6  This  is  the  Manatee,  or  Sea-Cow,  called  by  the  French 
Lamentin.  1859-62  SIR  J.  RICHARDSON,  etc.  Afns,  Nat. 
Hisl.  (1868)  I.  206  The  Mexican  Sea-cow  (Manatiis  latiro- 
slris],  a  very  large  species,  upwards  of  fifteen  feet  in  length. 
1883  FLOWER  in  EncycL  Brit.  XV.  374/^1  The  Rhytina  or 
Northern  Sea-Cow  was.. limited  to  a  single  island  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  The  Morse  or  Walrus.     Also  attrib.  ?  Obs. 
1668  CHARLETON  Onowast,  169  Walrus,  .the  Mors,  or  Sea- 

Cow.  1782  CAPT.  COFFIN  in  5f-  Adams'  IVks.  (1851)  III.  330 
The  sea-cow  fishery  was . .  carried  on  to  great  advantage.  1819 
Act  59  Geo.  Ill,  c.  52  Tab.  A.,  Sea  Cow,  Sea  Horse,  or  Sea 
Morse  Teeth,  the  cwt.  3.  4.  o.  1837  T.  BELL  Brit.  Quaiirup. 
285  Walrus.  Morse,  Sea-cow,  Sea-horse. 

t  3.   [tr.  Gr.  jSoi}?.]     A  kind  of  ray.     Obs. 

1722  J.  JONF.S  Oppiaris  Halieut.  227  BoO?.  .the  Sea-Cow 
or  Broad-Ray. 

4.  [S.  African  Du.  seekoe."}    The  hippopotamus. 
1731   MEDLEY  Kolbens  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  129  There  is 

seen  in  the  large  rivers  about  the  Cape  a  very  large  animal 
calPd  the  Sea-Cow.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  i.  15 
Nine  or  ten  crocodiles . .  gorged  with  sea-cow,  and  fast  asleep. 
lb.  attrib.  or  a^'.,as  sea-cow  sjambok^  -whip,  etc. 
1850  R.  G.  GUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  03/2 
An  equally  persuasive  sea-cow  jambok.     1908  RIDER  HAG- 
GARD Ghost  Kings  viii.  102  We  have  sea-cow  whips  here, 

5.  A  fisherman's  name  in  the  west  of  England 
for  Holothuria  nigra.  1884  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  563. 

Sea'-crab.    [CRAB  j&i] 

1.  A  marine  crab,  as  distinguished  from  a  river- 
or  land-crab. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxn.  x.  II,  449  The  ashes  of  the 
Sea-crab  and  Scolopendre  both.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica 
(1789)  421  The  common  Sea-Crab  or  Sherigo.  This  species 
is  very  common  in  all  the  harbours  of  Jamaica.  1860 
WRAXALL  Life  in  Sea  vi.  142  The  Portunus,  or  real  Sea-crab, 
•f*  b.  In  allusions.  Obs. 

1604  Fr.  HMnriCs  Talcs  in  Middle  ton's  IVks.  (Bullen) 
VIII.  95  One  amongst  them . .  likened  me  to  a  sea-crab,  be. 
cause  I  went  all  of  one  side.  1636  FEATLV  Cla-vis  Myst. 
ix.  116  In  which  there  is  no  more  true  controversie  in  point 
of  law,  than  head  in  a  sea-crab. 

f2.  a.  Applied  jocularly  to  a  boatman.   Obs. 

1609  DEKKER  Gulfs  Horn-Ik,  vii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  252 
No,  your  Oaves  are  your  onely  Sea-crabs,  boord  them,  and 
take  hee_d  you  neuer  go  twice  together  with  one  paire. 

t  b. "  slang.  A  sailor.   Obs. 

1785  in  GROSE  Diet.  Vulgar  T. 

t3.  A  CRAB  (s&.i  7)  used  at  sea.  Obs. 

1689  Patent  Office  No.  262  A  new  Invencipn  or  Sea-Crabbe 
for  working  in  the  Sea  for  Fishing  and  taking  vp  of  Shipps. 

Sea-craft. 

1.  Maritime   skill,  skill    in  navigation.      Often 
written  seacraft. 

1727  ARHUTHNOT  Tables  Anc.  Coins,  etc.  221  Alexander., 
to  shew  how  little  he  considered  the  Sea-craft  of  the  Per- 
sians,..employed  none  of  that  Country  in  his  Fleet.  1865 
W.  G.  PALGRAVE  Arabia  II.  246  Its  population  were  pre- 
eminent in  sea-craft  and  traffic. 

2.  Skip-building*  (See  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.t  Sea-craftst..'&  term  for  the 
scarphed  strakes  otherwise  called  clamps. 

Sea'-crafty,  a.  rare.  Skilled  in  seafaring 
matters.  (Rendering  OE.  lagiicrseftig  in  Beowulf.) 

1838  LONGF.  Beowulf* s  Exfed.  to  Heart  41  The  warrior 
showed,  Sea-crafty  man  !  The  landmarks,  And  first  went 
forth.  1893  BROOKE  Early  Eng.  Lit.  x.  232  Beowulf  and 
bis  sea-crafty  men. 

Sea'-crow.     [CROW  st>.1  Cf.  "Welsh  morfran.] 

1.  A  local  name  for  various  birds  :  (a)  the  cor- 
morant, Phalacrocorax  carbo\  (b}  the  pewit-gull, 
Larus  ridibundzts ;  (c)  the  chough,  Pyrrhocorax 
graculus\  (d}  the  razor-billed  auk,  Alca  torda\  (e} 
the  common  skua,  Stercorarius  catarrkactes\  (/) 
the  jackdaw  ;  {g}  the  American  coot,  Fulica  ameri- 
canat  and  the  black  skimmer,  Rhynchops  nigra. 

"579. T.  STEVENS  in  Hakluyt's  Voy.  (1599)  II.  n.  100  But 
sometimes  his  other  enemy,  the  sea-crow,  catcheth  him  [a 
fish]  before  he  falleth.  1668  CHARLETON  Onotnast.  95  Gra- 
culus  /Wwi>«..the  Cowt,  or  Sea-Crow.  1813  MONTAGU 
Omtth.  Diet.  Suppl.,  Auk,  Razor-billed.  Provincial... Sea- 
crow.  1897  '  ALLEN  RAINE  '  Wthk  Singer  viii.  68  On  the 
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ledge  of  rock  the  jackdaws,  or  the  *  little  sea-crows ',  as  they 
were  called  on  the  coast,  had  built  their  untidy  nest  of  twigs, 

f2.  Used  to  translate  Gr.  tcopcutivos,  a  black 
river-fish.  Obs. 

1722  DIAPER  tr.  Oppian's  Halieut,  I.  213  Here  Sea-Crows 
dwell,  nam'd  from  their  dusky  Hue. 

3.  A  local  name  for  the  sapphirine  gurnard, 
Trigla  hirundo,  1880-4  F.  DAY  Brit.  Fishes  I.  61. 

Sea  cucumber,   fa.  [transl.  of  L.  cucumis.] 

Some  shell-fish.  Obs.  b.  [=  F.  concombrede  mer\. 
The  common  name  for  any  holothurian,  sometimes 
restricted  to  the  Psolid&. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxn.  xi.  II.  451.  1841  E.  FORBES 
Brit.  Starfishes  209  The  Sea- Cue  umbers  are  the  most 
typical  of  the  Holothuriadae.  Ibid.  221  The  Glassy  Sea- 
Cucumber  is  a  most  beautiful  and  delicate  animal,  being 
almost  transparent  and  of  an  opaline  hue.  1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT 
Anim.  Life  572  The  body  in  the  Sea  Cucumbers  is  mostly 
cylindrical,  and  covered  with  a  coriaceous  skin. 

Bead,  obs.  f.  SAD  a.t  SAID///,  a. 

Sea-daisy. 

T" 1.  Some  kind  of  sea-anemone.    Obs. 
a  1776  J.   ELLIS  Zoophytes  (1786)  2  Actinia  Bellis^  Sea 
Daisie. 

2.   ^SEA-PINK  a. 

1838  SCROPE  Art  Deer-stalk.  388  The  highest  hills.. are 
scattered  over  with  the  sea  daisy  and  other  plants.  1876 
S.MILES.S"C.  Natur.  i,  There.. grew.. the  beautiful  sea  daisy. 

Sea*-cle;vil. 

L  A  devil  supposed  to  inhabit  the  sea. 

ci594  CAIT.  WVATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl.)  14, 
I  thinke  wee  weare  haunted  with  some  divelish  witches,  or 
at  least  with  some  sea  divells.  a  1711  KEN  Edmund  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  II.  23  The  Sea-Devil,  Dagon.  1891  KIPLING 
Light  that  Failed  viii.  (1900)  132  Sea-devils  and  sea-angels, 
and  the  soul  half  drowned  between  them. 

2.  A  name  for  various  ugly  fish,  as  the  fishing-frog, 
various  large  rays,  etc.  Cf.  DEVJL-FISH. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  tr.  Pare^s  Chirnrg.  xxv.  xxi.  1004  The 
effigies  of  a  Sea  Devill.  1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  Isles 
105  There  is  sometimes  taken  by  the  Fishers  a  Monster  which 
is  ranked  among  the  kinds  of  Sea-Devils, . .  what  got  it  the 
name  of  Sea-Devil  is,  that  above  the  eyes  there  are  two  little 
black  horns,,  like  those  of  a  Ram.  (11672  WILLUGHBY  Hist. 
Pise.  (1686)  85  Ranapiscatrix.  The  Toad-fish  or  Frog-fish, 
or  Sea-Divel.  1842  in  Mem.  Amer.  Acad.  (1846)  II.  516  Ce- 
phaloptera  vamfiyms,  Sea-Devil.  1848  Zoologist  VI,  1976 
Angel  Fish,  Squat ina  angelus.  This  strange  fish.. is  fre- 
quently called  a  'monk'  and  still  more  commonly  a  'sea- 
devil  '.  1881  Casselfs  Nat.  Hist.  V.  44  The  Ox  Ray  or  Sea- 
devil,  Dicerobatis  giornx.  1882  JORDAN  &  GILBERT  Synopsis 
Fishes N.  Amer.  52  Mantabirostris. , .  Sea  Devil;  Devil  f  ish. 

S'Jig.  Any  formidableengine  of  submarine  warfare. 

1878  N,  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  230  One  of  these  stealthy 
and  effective  sea-devils  [torpedoes].  1902  Daily  C/iroii. 
14  Oct.  5/2  The  two  British  submarines.. go  out  almost  daily 
for  the  purpose  of  familiarising  officers  and  seamen  with  the 
mechanism  of  these  '  modern  sea-devils'. 

Sea'-dike.   [Cf.  Du.  zeedijk.] 

1.  An  embankment  against  the  sea,  a  sea-wall. 
14..  Pict.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  797/40  Hoc  fossatnni)  a 

sedyke.  1878  MILLER  &  SKERTCHLY  Finland  \.  8  The  old 
seadykes — like  those  along  the  coast  of  East-Holland  in 
Lincolnshire. 

2.  attrib. 

1395  in  East  Anglian  (1871)  IV.  79  [The  iiij  part  of  one 
labour  in]  Sedyksylver.  Ibid.yz  [Of  xxv  labours  by  custom 
called]  Sediksylver.  1367  DRANT  Hor.  Epist.  \.  xv.  E  vj, 
When  I  cum  to  seadyke  syde  [Lat.  ad  mare  cum  i>eni\. 
1799  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Lines.  272  The  Old  Sea-dike  bank. 

Hence  Sea'-cliked  a. 

1851  S.  WARREN  Lily  <$•  Bee  22  In  busy  sea-dyked  Holland. 

Sea'-dog.     [Cf.  Du.  zeehond,  G.  seehund.] 

1.  The  common    or  harbour  seal,   Calocephalus 
vitulintis ;  *  also  (in  California),  one  of  the  eared 
seals,  Zalophus  calif omianus *  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1598  W.  PHILLIP  tr.  LinschoteiCs  Voy.  415/2  Wee  found 
great  store  of  Sea  wolues,  which  wee  call  Sea  dogges.  1743 
BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  132  A  large  Seal  or 
Sea-Dog.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  it.  ii,  The  sea-dog.  .His  round 
black  head-.Rear'd  o'er  the  foaming  spray.  1879  G.  II. 
GOODE  Catal.  Anim.  Resources  U.  S.  5  Zalophus  Gillespiei. 
.  .The  Sea  Dog.  Pacific  Coast. 

2.  A  clog-fish  or  small  shark.  ?  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  ix.  xxxv.  I.  255  If  they  \sc,  mother- 
of-pearl  shell-fish]  be  in  the  deepe,  accompanied  lightly  they 


themselues  here  to  be  deuoured  of  these  fishes.  1723  POPE 
OJyss.  xir.  118  The  Sea-dog  and  the  Dolphin  are  her  food. 
1802  PINKERTON  Mod.  Geoff.t  Europe  1. 1 1  The  chief  fisheries 
[of  the  Mediterranean]  are  those  of  the  tunny,  of  the  sword 
fish,  and  of  the  sea  dog,  a  species  of  shark. 

3.  Her.  (See  quot.  1780.) 

[1758  J.  KENNEDY  Curios.  Wilton  Ho.  50  A  Figure  recum- 
bent, leaning  on  a  Sea-Dog,  and  representing  the  River 
Meander.]  1780  EDMONDSON  Heraldry  II.  Gloss.,  Sea-dogs, 
are  drawn  in  shape  like  the  talhot,  but  with  a  tail  like  that  of 
the  heaver  ;  a  scalloped  fin  continued  down  the  back,  from 
the  head  to  the  tail ;  the  whole  body,  legs,  and  tail,  scaled, 
and  the  feet  webbed.  1871  BURKE  Peerage  s.v.  Stourton, 
Supporters,— Two  sea-dogs,  sa.,  scaled  and  finned,  erm. 

4.  A  privateer  or  pirate,  esp.  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

1659  PELL  Impr.  Sea,  Proem  B  3,  They  hunt  the  Plrat. . 
and  sometimes  they  find. .a  Dunkirk  Hare,  squatted  down 
very  closely. .and  then  is  there  brave  gain,  when  our  Sea- 
dogs  follow  after  her.  1788  JEFFERSON  Writ,  (1859)  II.  387 
A  regard  to  the  safety  and  liberty  of  pur  seamen.. forbids 
us  to  give  such  prices  for  those  in  captivity  as  will  draw  on 
our  vessels  peculiarly  the  pursuit  of  those  sea-dogs.  1877 


SEA-EEJO, 

DOWDEN  S/uit.  Lit.  (1889)  i  The  galleons  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  were  pulled  down  by  the  sea-dogs  of  Drake. 

5.  A  sailor,  usually  one  long  used  to  the  sea, 
chiefly  with  the  epithet  old. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxlii,  The  carpenter,  .was  an 
old  sea-dog.  1855  KINGSLEY  Westiu.  Hot  lii,  Sniffing  the 
keen  salt  air  like  a  young  sea-dog.  1887  BESANT  World 
ivcnt  xxix,  Other  Captains.. are  no  whit  behind  the  most 
old-fashioned  sea-dog  in  courage. 

6.  A  luminous  appearance  near  the  horizon,  re- 
garded by  mariners  as  a  prognostic  of  bad  weather. 

1825-80  JAMIESON,  Dog>  Sea-dog^ a  name  given  by  mariners 
to  a  meteor  seen,  immediately  above  the  horizon  [see  DOG 
so.  ioj.  /bid.,  The  term,  although  used  as  synon.  with 
Weatlier-gaiv,  properly  denotes  a  luminous  appearance  of  a 
different  kind.  For  while  the  weather-gaw  seems  a  detached 
section  of  a  rainbow,  the  dog  has  no  variety  of  colours,  but 
is  of  a  dusky  white.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.^  Sea- 
doggt  the  meteor  called  also  stubb. 

7.  dial.  A  rough  wave  in  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
1863  R.  F.  BURTON  Wand.  W,  Africa  1. 1  White  sea-dogs 

coursed  and  worried  one  another  over  Father  Mersey's 
breadth  of  mud.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Sca-dogst  Sea- 
/losses,  rough  waves  in  the  Humber  and  Trent. 

Sea  -dragon.     [DRAGON  i.] 

1.  Various  fishes,  as  the  weever ;  the  bullhead  ;  a 
dragonet  (Callionymus}  \  a  flying  sea-horse,  Pegasus 
draco  ;  also  a  kind  of  pipe-fish  (see  quot.  1898). 

1531  TURNER  Herbal  \.  A  v  b,  Wormwood,  .is  good  against 
. .  the  bytinge  of  a  shrewe,  and  the  sea  dragon.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  xxxn.  v.  II.  434  Since  I  haue  named  the  sea-dragon 
[orig.  draco  marinns],  this  would  be  noted,  That  hunselfe 
outwardlyapplied,isaremedie[etc.].  1674 T.  P., etc.  Eng.% 
Fr.  Cook  412  Potage  of  Vives  or  Sea-dragons.  Ibid.,  1'ake  out 
your  Sea-Dragons,  and  put  them  with  Ragoust  [etc.].  1732 
J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  272  The  Cottus  with  the  second  back 
1  Im  white.  The  Sea-dragon.  1835  J.  F.  SOUTH  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  (1845)  XXIII.  165/1  Pegasus  Draco,  Lin. ;  Sea 
Dragon.  1898  MORRIS  Austral  Engl.^  Sea-Dragon,  any 
Australian  fish  of  any  one  of  the  three  species  of  the  genus 
Phylhpteryx,  family  Syngnathidx. 

2.  Amy  thicalmarinemonster  resembling  a  dragon. 
1749  Gentl.  Mag.  XIX.  506  It  [a  creature  resembling  a 

winged  alligator,  said  to  have  been  lately  captured  in  a 
mackerel-net]  is  said . .  to  have  been  described  by  naturalists 
under  the  name  of  the  Sea-Dragon.  1884  Pall  Mall  Gaz. 
ii  Sept.  2/1  When  a  junk  is  fully  laden  and  on  the  eve  of 
sailing,  the  crew  commend  themselves  to  the  sea-dragon  in 
a  frightfully  noisy  religious  service. 

U  3.  Misused  to  render  Y.draconcnle,  guinea-worm. 

1775  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  211  Those.. enemies  to  man,  the 
tape,  the  hair  worm,  and  the  sea  dragon. 

4.  A  popular  name  for  any  large  marine  saurian. 

1896  H.  WOODWARD  Guide  Fossil  Reptiles  Brit.  Mus.  52 
Most  of  the  '  Sea-Dragons  '..were  obtained  from  the  Lias 
of  Street, . .  Lyme  Regis  [etc.]. 

Sea'-duck. 

1.  Any  duck  of  the  sub-family  Ftdigulinset  as  the 
common  scoter,  CEdemia  nigra^  and  the  eider-duck. 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  S/iove/er,..lke  name  of  a 
species  of  sea-duck.  1861  CoUEsin  Proc.  Philad,  Acad.  239 
Somateria.  mollissima...iL\fl&c  Duck.  'Sea-duck.'  Ibid. 
240  They  are.. known  as  'Sea-ducks',  the  males  being., 
distinguished  as  *  Sea-drakes '.  1867  T.  R.  JONES  Nat. 
Hist.  Birds  506  The  Tufted  Sea-duck  (Fttligula  cristata). 

2.  A  fish,  the  *  Bombay  duck*. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  351  Twelve  Tins  of  Sardines 
.  .and  two  of  Sea-Duck  in  oil. 

Seadule,  obs.  form  of  SCHEDULE. 
Sea'-ea:gle. 

1.  An  eagle   of  the  genus  HaliaMus,  esp.  the 
White-tailed  Eagle,  H.  albicilla  (see  EAGLE  si.  6  a). 
Also  a  name  for  the  frigate-bird  and  the  skua-gull. 

1668  CHARLETON  Onotnast.  62  Haliaetus,  Aquila  marina, 
the  Sea-Eagle.  1710  SIBBALD  Fife  <$•  Kinross  46  Cataractcs^ 
some  call  it  the  Sea-Eagle.  1805  G.  BARRY  Orkney  Isl.  313 
The  Sea  Eagle  (falco  ossefragus,  Lin.  Syst.)  is  often  seen. 
1817  SHELLEY  Laon  vn.  xv,  Ihe  sea-eagle  looked  a  fiend, 
who  bore  Thy  mangled  limbs  for  food  !  a  1843  J.  F.  SOUTH 
in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  XXV.  408/2  The  Frigate  Bird, 
Man-of-War  Bird,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Halcyon,  by  all  of  which 
names  it  \Tachypetes  Aquilus\  is  known  to  sailors,  is  com- 
monly found  between  the  tropics.  1848  MAUNDER  Treas. 
Nat.  Hist.  599,  Sea-eagle^  the  Erne ;  also  the  name  some- 
times given  to  the  Osprey.  1875-84  LAYARD  £  SHARPE 
Birds  S.  Africa  46  Haliaetns  vocifer.  African  Sea-Eagle. 

2.  The  eagle-ray  (see  EAGLE  6  b). 

1712  J.  JONES  Oppian's  Halieut.  227  'Aerd«..the  Sea- 
Eagle,  a  kind  of  Ray.  1740  R.  BROOKES  Art  of  Angling  \\. 
Ixvii.  i8S  The  Sea-Eagle.,  has  a  Head  almost  like  that  of  a 
Toad.  1836  YARRELL/>>*V.  fis/tesll.  591.  1847  [see  EAGLE 
st>.  6  bj. 

Sea  -ear.    [EAR  s&.i'] 

1.  A  univalve  mollusc  of  the  genus  Ilaliotis  •  an 
ormer  or  ear-shell. 

1681  GREwMusseum  i.  §  vi.  i.  139  [Of  Shells] The  Sea-Ear. 
Auris  marina.  It  hath  its  Name  from  its  Figure.  1753 
Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  32 Univalves..  .Sea  Ears,  Planae.  These 
are  very  flat,  resembling  a  man's-ear.  1772-84  Cook's  Voy, 
(1790)  IV.  1326  Muscles  and  sea-ears  supply  the  place  of  other 
fish.  1883  N.  OKOSHI  Fisheries  Japan  (Fish.  Exhib.  Catal.) 
16  The  shells  of  sea*ear  are  now  exported  to  Europe  for  the 
manufacture  of  buttons  and  other  purposes. 

f  2.  A  plant  [tr.  L.  auris  marina].   Obs.  rarf~\ 

1668  WILKISS  Real  Char.  n.  iv.  §  3.  71  Herbs  considered 
according  to  their  leaves. ..Sea-ear,  [marg.  Auris  marina.} 

3.  =sea-coni  (see  quot.  1891,  s.  v.  SEA  sb.  23  d). 
Sea'-eel.     A  salt-water  eel,  a  conger. 

c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  447/36  Murenula,  SSEX!.  1585 
JAS.  VI  Ess.  I'cesie,  Sonn.  viii.  (Arb.)  16  As  whailes  so  huge, 
and  Sea  eylis  rare,  that  be  Myle  longs,  in  crawling  cruiku 
of  sixtie  pace.  1704  tr.  Nieuhofs  Voy.  Brasil  Churchill's 
Collect.  III.  347  There  is  another  kind  of  Sea-Eels,  or  rather 


SEA-EGG. 

Water-Serpents  m  the  Indies,  of  about  three  foot  long  (etc.], 
1761  Ann.  Keg.  1. 189  A  sea  eel,  6  feet  long,  .weighing  3olb. 
was  lately  taken.. at  Whitstable.  1886  SHELDON  tr.  Flau- 
bert's Salammbo  i.  15  On  her  neck  she  wore  a  collection  of 
luminous  gems  which  imitated  in  their  medley  the  scales  of 
a  sea -eel. 

Sea--egg. 

1.  An  ECHINUS  or  sea-urchin. 

1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  Isles  126  There  is  found,  .a 
production  of  the  Sea,  called  Sea-egges,  or  Sea-Apples. . . 
These  Egges  should  rather  be  called  Sea-Urchins  or  Sea. 
Chestnuts.  1758  RORLASE  Nat.  Hist.  Cornw.  278  The  round 
and  flat  sea-egg.  1885  C.  F.  HOLDER  Marvels  Anitn.  Life 
84  Sea-eggs  (black  echini,  with  long  needle-like  spines). 

2.  A  kind  of  medic,  Medicago  Echinus. 

1884  W.  MILLER  Plaut-n.,  Sea-egg,  Medicago  Echinus. 

Sea-elephant.  The  elephant  seal,  Matro- 
r/iimis  elephantimis  or  proboscideus.  Formerly 
applied  to  the  morse  or  walrus. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  ix.  v.  I.  236  There  were  sea-Ele- 
phants and  Rams,  with  teeth  standing  out.  1634  T,  JOHN- 
SON tr.  Parey's  Chimrg.  xxv.  xxi.  1005  The  Sea  Elephant  i^ 
bigger  than  the  land  Elephant,  as  Hector  Boetius  writes  in 
his  description  of  Scotland-  1755  tr.  Pontoppidati  s  A'tit. 
Hist.  Norivay\\.  157  Theirtwo  large  teeth  or  tusks. .are  as 
good  as  ivory  for  any  kind  of  turn'd  work;  and  therefore 
this  creature  [the  walrus]  is  called  by  some  the  Sea-Elephant. 
1798  [see  ELEPHANT  6].  1875  KIDDER  Nat.  Hist.  Kcrgiielcn 
lit.  39  In  former  years  the  Kerguelen  group  of  islands  was 
noted  as  a  favorite  breeding-place  for  the  sea-elephant 
(Macrorhintis  Ifoninns,  L.). 

attrib.  i8a8  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)!  1. 103  A 
considerable  portion  of  sea-elephant  oil  is  also  procured  nt 
Macquarie  Island.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  201  Sea 
Elephant  oil,  crude  and  bleached. 

Sea-face.  The  face  or  side  (of  a  cliff,  etc.) 
exposed  to  the  sea. 

1889  Played  On  iii.  7  A  bluff  headland,  .on  its  sea-face 
presenting  a  sheer  cliff  of  some  two  hundred  feet.  1900 
Edin.  Rev.  July  34  The  Admiral's  care  now  was  to  disarm 
the  sea-face  of  the  city  fortifications. 

attrib.  1897  H'estm.  Gas.  g  Feb.  2/1  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  sea-face  roads  in  the  world. 

Sea'-fan.  [FAN  ji.l]  An  alcyonarinn  polyp  of 
the  sub-order  Gorgoniacea,  esp.  Rhipidogorgia 
(  Gorgonia)  flabellnm. 

1633  JOHNSON  Gerarde's  Herbal  App.  xxiv.  1617  Frnlex 
Jnarinns  reticulatus.  Sea  Fan.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos. 
I.  5  The  Common  Fly  :  her  wings  look  like  a  Sea-fan  with 
black  thick  ribs  or  fibers  dispers'd  and  branch'd  through 
them.  1755  J.  ELLIS  Corallines  67  Keratophyton  jlabelti- 
forme.. Waned  Sea-fan.  1901  G.  C.  BOURNE  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXV.  456/2  The  most  familiar  example  [of  the 
Axifera]  is  the  pink  sea-fan,  Gorgonia.  Carolina. 

attrib.  1789  E.  DARWIN  Dot.  Gard.  i.  (1791)  121  Her  [the 
[mermaid's]  shell-wrack  gardens,  and  her  sea-fan  bowers. 

Sea  -fardinger.  arch.  [?  Alteration  of  I~>u. 
zeevaarder  SEAFARER,  after  passenger]  A  seafarer. 

ti  1550  SIR  R.  GRENVILLE  in  Tregellas  Cornish  Worthies 
(1884)  II.  (title  of  poem)  Another,  of  Sea  Fardingers,  des- 
cribing Euill  Fortune.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk^Sca- 
/ardiiiger,  an  archaic  expression  for  a  sea-faring  man.  i88g 
'Q.'  (Quiller-Couch)  Stlendui  Spur  xix.  307  '  Yo-heaveho  ! ' 
like  the  salted  seafardingers  upstairs.  Push,  push  1 

Sea'-fare.    [FARE  rf.i] 

1.  a.  Food  obtained  from  the  sea.     b.  Fare  or 
food  on  board  ship. 

1597  MIDDLETON  IVisd.  Sol.  xix.  19  Her  sea-fare  now  is 
land-fare  of  content ;.  .The  fishes  are  her  food,  and  they  are 
sent  Vnto  drie  land.  1850  B.  TAYLOR  Eldorado  vi,  The 
fresh  milk,  butter,  and  excellent  beef  of  the  country,  were 
real  luxuries  after  our  sea-fare. 

2.  Travel  by  sea,  a  sea-voyage.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1601  WHEELER  Treat.  Comm.  20  These  men.. linked  and 

bound  themselues  together  in  Companie  for  the  exercise  of 
Merchandise  and  sea-fare,  trading  in  Cloth,  Kersies  [etc.].    ! 
1610  MARKHAM  fare-ai.  Htisb.  (1625)  137  These  [kinds  of 
Pulse]  in  cases  of  Sea-fare  and  War-fare  ought  principally    I 
to  be  eschewed  &  shunned, 

Seafarer  (srfe»rai).  [f.  SEA  sb.  +  FARER.  Cf. 
G.  seefahrer,  Du.  zeevaarder]  A  traveller  by 
sea,  esp.  one  whose  life  is  spent  in  voyaging,  a  sailor. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEueis  v.  xiii.  30  From  the  eft  schipwprais 
anone  the  wind,  And  followit  fast  the  se  fararis  behind.  1608 
SHAHS.  Per.  in.  i.  41  Yet  for  the  loue  Of  this  poore  Infant, 
this  fresh  new  sea-farer,  I  would  it  [the  flaw]  would  be  quiet. 
1654  VILVAIN  Enchir.  Epigr.  in.  Ixxi.  73  The  7  famous 
Sailers  or  Seafarers,  who  gav  a  girdle  to  the  Geographic 
Globe.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  vm.  180  A  wand'ring  merchant 
he_frequents  the  main,  Some  mean  sea-farer  in  pursuit  of 
gain.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  I.  ii.  27  Stephen  Gomez, 
an  able  Portuguese  seafarer. 

trans/.  1841  BROWNING  Pippa  Passes  III,  ist  CM.  There 
goes  a  swallow  to  Venice— the  stout  seafarer  !  1887  MORRIS 
Odyss.  XL  1 1  The  sails  of  our  seafarer  were  filled  with  the 
wind  all  day. 

Seafaring  (sf'ifeorirj),  sb,  [f.  SEA  sb.  +  FARINO 
vbl.  sb.}  Travelling  by  sea;  the  business  or  call- 
ing of  a  sailor. 

159?  WARNER  AH:  Eng.  Prose  Addit.  190  After  long  and 


and  the  kept  Mistress  ofa  Man  of  Quality;  shedwells  with 
the  latter  during  the  Sea-faring  of  the  former.  1879  BUTCHER 
«  LANG  Odyss.  172  All  day  long  her  sails  were  stretched  in 
her  seafaring. 

b.  atlrib.  quasi-<r<#.  Of  or  pertaining  to  travel- 
ling, living  or  working  at  sea. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kiiigd.  f,  Comm-.v.  (1603)  40  The  skilfull    | 
prowesse  and  seafaring  dexteritie  of  the  English.    1745  Lift 
Vamfylde-Moore  Carnv  22  An  Insight  into  the  Seafaring    i 
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'    Life.  1867  FRFEMAN  Xornt.  Conq.  I.  ii.  (1877)  56  The  old  sea- 
faring spirit  seems  to  have  died  out. 

Sea  fa  ring,  a.     [f.  SEA  sb.  +  FARING  ///.  a.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Travelling  on  the  sea  ;  following 
I  the  sea  as  a  calling,  gaining  a  livelihood  at  sea. 
!  f  Also  absol.  in  pi.  sense. 

<:  1200  Trin.  Coll.  II out.  161  Dan  J>e  safarinde  men  sen"  J»e 
sasterre,  hie  wuten  sone  wuderward  hie  sullen  weie  holden. 
1405  York  Bidding  Prayer  \n  Lay-Folks  Mass  Bk.  65  ^esal 
pray.. for  al  land  tillnnd  and  for  al  see  farand.  .and  for  the 
fruyt  that  es  on  erthe.  1566  Act  8  KHz.  c.  13  §  i  Beyng 
as  beakons  and  maikes  of  auncient  tyme  accustomed  for 
Seafaryng  men.  1590  SHAKS.  Cam.  Err.  i.  i.  Si.  1691  T. 
H[ALB]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  Ixx,  Some  Sea-faring  People, 
inhabitants  by  the  Thames-side  in  Wapping.  1744  BERKELKY 
Sir  is  §  117  To  sailors  and  all  seafaring  persons.  1819  Edin. 
Ann.  Reg.  (1823)  XII.  App.  85  James  Lincoln,  a  seafaring 
man  at  Sunderland,  knew  the  prisoner  Eden  for  twenty 
years.  1868  Miss  BRADDON  Run  to  Earth  I.  i.  2  The  two 
men.  .belonged  to  the  seafaring  community. 
b.  trans/ .  Applied  to  a  bird. 

1880  SwiNBUXHK&fwftu  iiiSoMgZQ  Seafaring  birds. 

t  2.  Of  a  plant :  Growing  by  the  sea.  OAr.  rarer1. 

1670  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ess.  69  A  marine  salt.. works  it 
self  into  the  texture  of  those  sea-faring  plants. 

Sea--feath.er.  [Cf.  G.  seefeder,  vieerfeder.] 
A  coral  or  polyp  of  the  family  PennatuUdx. 

1624  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Gen.  Hist.  v.  171  marg.^  The  Sea 
feather.  (Described  in  text.]  1633  JOHNSON  Gerardes 
Herbal  App.  xxiii.  1616  Myriophyllmn  inarinnm.  The 
Sea  Feather.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbados  288  The  Sea 
Feathers.  These  seldom  grow,  on  the  Shores  of  this  Island, 
above  two  Feet  ami  an  half  high.  1896  ir.  Boas*  Te.\t-bk, 
Zool.  115  Sea-feathers  (genus  i'cnnatula  and  others). 

Sea* -fern. 

1,  Any  alcyonnrian  polyp  or  coral  resembling  a 
fern.      Also  attrib. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  98/1  English  Sea-Fern. .with 
brownish  mark-son  the  back,  like  land  Fern.  1855  KINCSLKY 
<.i/aitcus(iQ-jS)S6  The  sea-fern  tribe  of  branching  polypidoms. 

2,  A  fern,  the  sea-spleenwort. 

I855 NewCycl.  Bot.ll.6Qi  Aspleniummarinum,  Sea  Fern. 

Sea'-fight.  A  naval  battle,  a  fight  or  engage- 
ment between  ships  at  sea. 

1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  292  Behold  the  issue  of 
the  sea  fight.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  in.  iii.  26.  1625  BACON 
Ess.,  Greatness  Kingd.  (Arb.)  489  There  be  many  Examples, 
where  Sea-Fights  haue  beene  Finall  to  the  war  re,  1690 
EVELYN  Diary  7  Mar.,  He  concluded  there  would  shortly 
be  no  other  method  of  sea-fight,  c  1700  in  Walpole  Vertnes 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1765)  HI.  59  Mr.  William  Vandevelde, 
senior,  late  painter  of  sea-fights  to  their  majesties  king 
Charles  II.  and  king  James  dyed  1693.  1842  W.  C.  TAYLOR 
Anc.  Hist,  ix,  §  5  (ed.  3)  241  The  naval  engagement  between 
the  Corcyrians  and  Corinthians  ([i.e.  650)  is  the  first  sea- 
fight  recorded  in  history.  1858  LONGF.  My  Lost  Youth  v, 
1  remember  the  sea-fight  far  away,  How  it  thundered  o'er 
the  tide  ! 

Sea--fish,  sb.    [Cf.  ON.  svfskr.]    A  fish  of 

the  sea  ns  distinguished  from  a  fresh-water  fish. 

1900  CVNEWULF  Crist  087  (Gr.)  Jtonne  on  fyrbaSe  swelaft 
sajfiscas  sundes  getwaefde.  £1205  LAY.  22550  Fulle  sixti 
scipen..ifulled..mid  gode  sae  fisce  [c  1275  see  visce].  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  335  Crete  plente  of  samon,  of 
lampreys,  of  eles,  and  of  o^r  see  fisch.  1526  in  Hanseh. 
Ord.  (1790)  143  ^The  King's  purveyor  of  see-fish  shall  see 
that  such  provisions  of  see-fish.. bee  good  and  of  the  best. 
1634-5  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  76  Sea-fish  upon  the 
coast  of  Lanckashire  perished  in  the  storm  fifty  cart-load 
together.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIII.  537/1  This  sea- 
fish  [the  oyster]  occupies  [etc.].  i84SGossR  Ocean  i\.(*%4g)  So 
Large  pools  for  the  preservation  of  sea-fishes.  1868  Act 
31  »f  32  Viet.  c.  45  §  5  The  Term  'Sea-Fish'  does  not 
include  Salmon . .  but  save  as  aforesaid,  includes  every 
Description  both  of  Fish  and  of  Shell-Fish  which  is  found 
in  the  Seas  to  which  this  Act  applies. 

3ea*-fish,  v.  rare.  [Back-formation  from  SEA- 
FISHING.]  trttr.  To  practise  sea-fishing. 

1894  '  J.  RicKEKUYKB1  in  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  428/2  Since 
I  first  commenced  to  seafish  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments, .is  in  connection  with  the  rod. 

Sea--fi  slier. 

1.  One  who  fishes  in  the  sea.  f  Also  the  fishing- 
frog  or  angler.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  ix.  xlii.  I.  261  The  fish  called  the 
sea  Frog,  (and  of  others,  the  sea  Fisher)  is  as  craftie  everie 
whit  as  the  other.  1803  Fishing  Gaz.  6/3  An  Amateur  -S.'.i 
Fisher's  Club.  1898 'J.  BICKERUYKF.'  (title)  Practical  letters 
to  young  sea  fishers. 

f  2.  An  officer  of  the  royal  household.  Obs.  Cf. 
quot.  1526  s.  v.  SEA-FISH  sb. 

1455  jn  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  *ai  IV  Office  of  the  Catery. 
..  William  Hampton,  See-Fyssher.  i&6/Hd,  143  Sea-Fisher. 

So  Sea-fisherman,  one  who  fishes  in  the  sea. 

1865  J.  C.  WILCOCKS  (title)  The  Sea- Fisherman, .  .compris- 
ing the  chief  methods  of  Hook  and  Line  Fishing  in  the 
British  and  other  Seas. 

Sea'fishery.  The  business  or  occupation,  etc. 
of  catching  fish  in  the  sea  (see  FISHERY  i).  Also 
pi.  attrib.)  as  in  sea  fisheries  act. 

1865  L.  YOUNG  Sta-Fishingv.  185  History  of  Sea-fisheries. 
1868  Act  31  ff  32  Viet.  c.  45  §  2  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
The  Sea  Fisheries  Act,  1868. 

Sea'-fi  shiug,  M.  sb.  [Fasnrattf&j&*]  Fish- 
ing in  the  sea. 

1833  J,  RF.NSIE  Alph.  Angling  135  In  sea-fishing,  .your 
line  ought  to  be  sixty  fathoms  in  length.  1890  F.  G.  AFLALO 
(title)  Sea- Fishing  on  the  English  Coast. 

Sea'-float,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  SEA  sb.  ?  +  (A)FLOAT 
a.]  ?  Afloat  on  the  sea. 

1880  G.  MACDONALD  Diary  Old  Soul  Jan.  13  Boisterous 
wave-crest  never  shall  o'erwhelm  Thy  sen-float  bark. 
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Seaxftood.    Obs.  exc.  arch.     The  sea,  the  tide. 

c8g3  K.  /Ei.mr.D  Oros.  ir.  vii.  9-3  An  sajflod  com.  c  1205 
LAY.  2630  He  kctte  bi  .src  flode  5earkien  .scipen  gode.  a  1275 
Prov.  Alfred  146  in  ('.  E.  Misc.  in  Stronge  it"his  to  ro^en 
a?cn  be  se  nod.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Talcs  521  pe  se-flude 
vmlappid  bothe  hym  &  be  cow  &  |>e  calfe,  &  drownyd  haini. 
1867  MORRIS  Jasonv.  91  The  yellow  sand^  the  sea-flood's  hem. 

Sea'-flower.  A  flower  growing  in  or  by  the  sea. 
Also,  an  actinia  or  sea-anemone.  Also  attrib. 

1805  FORSYTII  Beaut.  Scot.  II.  366  [The  sea-anemones'] 
lively  colours,  .equal  anything  recited  by  natural  historians 
of  the  Sea-flowers  of  ether  climates.  1817  MOORE  Lalla 
Rookh)  I''irc~\Vorshi/>pcrs  (near  end).  Fair  ns  the  sea-flower 
close  to  thee  growing.  1819  SHEI.LEY  Prometh.  L'nb.  in.  ii. 
47  Nereids.  .With,  .starry  sea-flower  crowns.  1830  T  r:\NV- 
SON  Merman  ii,  Dressing  their  hair  with  the  white  sea- 
flower.  1850  DANA  Gt-ol.  \.  10  The  waters  abound  in.. the 
variously  coloured  actinias  or  sea-flowers. 

Sea --foam. 

1.  Foam  of  the  sea. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14409  Moyses..led  J>aim  thorn  be  see 
fame.  14..  Sir  I>cnis  *MS.  C.)  502  Til  bay  come  to  be 
se  fome.  c  1460  Em  art  805  When  she  was  fled  ouur  be  sec 
fome,  The  nobulle  kyng  dwelled  at  home,  Wytli  fulle  heuy 
chere.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Escnnrit'r^  Venus,  .is famed  to  hane 
beene  bred  of  the  sea-foame.  1808  Sco  i  T  Mann.  ir.  i,  The 
merry  seamen  laugh'd  to  see  Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 
Furrow  the  green  sea-foam.  1865  Su  INIIUKNF.  Chastclard 
i.  ii.  31  Between  the  yea-foam  and  the  sea. 
b.  attrih. 

1611  COTGR.,  s.  v.  Set,  Escume  desel^  Sea-foame  salt. 

f2.    r- .SKA-FKOTII  3.   Obs. 

1725  [see  SEA-FROTH  3].  1852  E.  A.  AKDKI:WS  Lat.-Eng. 
I.cx.  s.v.  AlcyonenS)  Alcyoneum  medicamen  ..  Sea-foam, 
a  good  remedy  for  white  specks  in  the  eyes. 

3.  [ir.  Ger.  meerschaum]  =  MKKRsrn.\rM. 

1837  DANA  Syst.  Min.  256  Sea  Foam;  called  also  Meer- 
schaum, and  Magnesite. 

Sea*-fowl,  [Cf.  OE.  Ssefugpl  occurring  as  a 
proper  name  in  0.  E.  Chron.  an.  560.]  A  sea-bird. 

1340-7°  Alisannder%\ i  pan  fetches  hee  a  seafoule  faire 
of  his  wynct-s.  1620  J.  MASO^  Xe-\>-foand-iand  in  Mem. 
(1887)  151  The  sea  fowles  are  Dulles,  sea  pigeons  [etc-].  1767 
tr.  Cratis'  Greenland  I.  79  J'he  .sea-fowls  have  all  alike 
webbed  feet  like  a  goose.  Ibid.  82  The  second  class  of  sea- 
foul.  1870  YKAIS  \at.  Hist.  Comm.  r.  ix.  (1872)  92  Innu- 
merable sea-fowl  .skim  the  surf  or  .sweep  the  sky. 

attrib.  1898  KKAKTON  \Vild Life  at  Home  103  The  famous 
Noup  of  Noss  is  a  perfect  sea-fowl  paradise. 

Sea'-fbx.  [tr.  L.  wipes  manna  (Pliny).]  The 
Thrasher-shark,  Alopias  vulfes,  also  called  SEA- 
APE,  etc.  Also  ^  sea  fox  hound. 

1591  SVT.VESTKR  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  287  The.  .subtle  Sea-Fox. 
1668  CHARLETON  On^mast.  128  Vulfacula Marina.. ihe.  Sea 
Fox  Hound,  a  1672  Wiu.r<;niJY  JHst.  fixe.  (1686)  54  /';//- 
fes  marina  Rondeltt,  . .  Tim  Sea  Fox  or  Ape.  1836  YARKFI  i. 
Brit.  J'l's/t.-sll.  379  The  Fox  Shark.  Sea-fox.  Thresher. 

Sea-front. 

1.  That  portion  or  side  of  a  building,  etc.  which 
faces  the  sea. 

1879  SIR  C.  NUGENT  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  450/2  These  forts 
..are  protected  with  shields  or  walls  of  iron  upon  their  sea- 
front?.  1881  FRF.KMAN  Venice  142  We  can  trace  out  the 
long  line  of  the  sea-front  of  the  palace  which  became  a  city. 

2.  The  land  on  the  side  of  a  town,  etc.  facing  the 
sea. 

1879  SIR  C.  NUGENT  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  450/1  Upon  the 
sea  fronts  the  works  consist,  .of  isolated  forts.  1886  C.  K. 
PASCOE  Land,  of  To-day  xix.  (ed.  3)  i8S  A  short  distance 
from  the  sea-front. 

Sea-frontage.    An  extent  of  sea-front. 

1897  D.  UUTLER  Ch.  ff  Par.  Abernethy  \.  17  nots,  The 
western  side  has  a  sea-frontage  of  1500  feet  long. 

Sea'-froth. 

f  1,  Seaweed.   Obs.  rare.    (In  quote,  tr.  L.  alga.} 

£1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  329  Other,  FO  doUien,  kesteth 
seefroth  yn.  Ibid.  335  Oildregges  ek  is  good,  outher  see- 
froth.  Ibid,  621  Sefroih  the  ferine  Is  go  To  honge  vp. 

2.  The  froth  or  foam  of  the  sea  ;  sea-foam. 

iSSaSTANYHURST^wmr.  (Arb.)  22  Neptun..  glydsonthe 
seafroth,  with  wheales  of  gould  wagon.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bra. 
Jonathan  I.  272  A  little  white  foam,  like  sea  froth.  1895 
W.  B.  YEATS  Poems  (1899)  235  Wool  whiter  than  sea  froth. 

attrib.  1643  A.  Ross  Mel  Helic.  86  Fair  Venus  With  her 
sea-froth  countenance. 

f3.  (See  quot.)  Obs.  rare*0.     Cf.  SKA-FOAM  2. 

1735  Bradley  s  Fam.  Diet. t  Sea-Froth  vs  Foant\  in  Latin 
Aleyoniufii,  in  all  appearance  a  sort  of  Spungy  Plant  found 
In  the  Sea . . ;  some . .  take  it  to  be  the  Scum  of  the  Sea,  which 
has  been  hardned  by  the  Sun  Reames. 

4.  Meerschaum  (cf.  SEA-FOAM  3). 

1801  T.  THOMSON  Min.  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3!  Suppl.  II. 
217/1  Myrsen— Seafroth.  1856  Eng.Cycl.^Nat.  Hist.  IV.  731. 

Sea'-gate1.    [GATE  ^.2] 

f  1.  Distance  or  journey  by  sea.   Obs.  rare  ~~  *. 

igTfiin  Oppress.  Orkney  <V  Zetld.  (1859)  59  Fra  the  Yle  of 
Urassay  to  Swounburgh,  quhilk  is  twentie  myles  of  seagaii. 

2.  A  long  rolling  swell ;  also,  the  condition  in 
which  two  vessels  are  when  thrown  aboard  one 
another  by  such  a  swell. 

1583  Fentotis  Voy,  (MS.  Cott.  Otho  E  viii.  185),  With  the 
force  of  the  winde  and  the  Seagate  our  cable  hr[oke],  i6z8 
World  Encompassed  by  Drake  50  The  sea-gate  being  at 
that  present  very  preat.  f  1635  CAIT.  N.  BOTELKR  Dial. 
Sea  Services  (1685)  142  Two  Ships  by  lying  aboard  one 
another  in  a  Sea-Gate  (tl'at  is  a  Billow,  or  wave).  1704  J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Sea-Gate,  when  two  Ships  are 
aboard  one  another  by  means  of  a  Wave  or  Billow  :  The 
Sea-men  say,  They  lie  aboard  one  another  in  a  Sea-Gate. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-l<k.t  Sea-gate  QT gait. 

f3.  ?An  inlet  of  the  sea.  Obs. 

1598  SVLVESTFR  Dtt  Barfas  n.  i.  tit.  Furies  134  But,  since 
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his  sin,  the  wofull  wretch  ii  tides  none.. Beast,  mountain, 
valley,  sea-gate  shore  or  haven,  But  bears  his  Death's  doom 
openly  ingraveu. 

Sea'-gate2.    [GATE  .c-M] 
1.  A  gate  towards,  or  giving  access  to,  the  sea  ; 
or  a  convenient  approach  to  the  sea. 


1861  J.  M.  NEALE  Notes  Dalmatia  115  The  sea-gate,  .is 
Roman.  1869  TOZER  Highl.  Turkey  I.  238  Over  the  sea- 
gate  of  the  city  stands  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 


2.  A  place  of  access  to  the  sea. 

1883  F.  G.  HFATH  in  Century  Mag.  Dec.  165/1  Plymouth, 
the  great  sea-gate  of  sunny  Devon.  1806  Daily  News 
30  Dec.  6/2  Delagoa  Bay,  the  Seagate  of  Secheleland. 

3.  One  of  a  pair  of  supplementary  or  outer  gates 
opening  outwards,  placed  sometimes  at  the  entrance 
of  an  exposed  dock  or  tidal  basin,  as  a  safeguard 
against  a  heavy  sea,        1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

Seage,  obs.  form  of  SIEGE  sb. 

Sea'-girt,  a-  Girt  or  surrounded  by  the  sea. 
(Sometimes  said  of  a  peninsula  or  of  a  place  that 
has  the  sea  almost  completely  surrounding  it.) 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  I.  (1632)  12  Sea-girt  Tenedos. 
1670  MILTON  Bruins  9  in  Hist,  firit.,  In  th'  Ocean  wide  Be- 
yond the  Realm  of  Gaul,  a  Land  there  lies,  Sea-girt  it  lies. 
1797  D.  SIMPSON  Plea  Relig.  (1808)  170  The  little  sea-girt 
empire  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  n. 
x.xviii,  The  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find,  Coop'd  in  their 
winged  sea-girt  citadel.  1818  SHELLEY  Rosal.  <$•  Helen  1050 
A  green  and  sea-girt  promontory.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  fy  P. 
vi.  (ed.  3)  262  That  sea-girt  city  [Caesarea].  1897  '  -^-  HOPE  ' 
Pkroso  i,  Round  sea-girt  rocks. 

Sea'-god.     A  god  of  the  sea,  a  marine  deity. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Dens^  Czntlei  dij\  Sea  gods. 
1602  CAMPION  Hymn  in  Praise  of  Neptune  8  Euery  Sea- 
god  paies  a  lem.  .To  decke  great  Neptunes  Diadem.  1840 
THIRLWALL  Greece  liv,  VII.  52  Here  he  again  sacrificed  to 
the  sea-god,  whose  proper  realm  he  had  now  entered. 

So  Sea--g"o:ddess,  a  goddess  of  the  sea. 

1710  W.  KING  Heathen  Gods  fy  Heroes  (1722)  Index,  /«<?, 
a  Sea-Goddess.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  v.  I.  157  The  son 
of  a  sea-goddess. 

Sea'-going,  sb.     Going  or  travelling  by  sea. 

1848  DICKENS  Dombey  Ixii,  Released  from  sea-going,  after 
that  first  long  voyage  with  his  young  bride. 

attrib.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  66.  380  Sea-going 
togs,  and  other  requirements.  1895  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  July 
401  The  first  seagoing  chronometer.,  was  made  by  him. 

Sea  -going,  a. 

1.  Going  on  the  sea,  applied  to  a  vessel  which 
makes  distant  journeys  as  opposed  to  a  coasting, 
harbour,  or  river  vessel. 

1829  MARRYAT  F.  Mildmay  x,  I  should  be  sent  out.. in 
some  sea-going  ship.  1909  ipM  Cent.  Dec.  1009  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  sea-going  fleet. 

in  fig*  context.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  w^  The  shop  itself 
..seemed  almost  to  become  a  snug,  sea-going,  ship-shape 
concern,  wanting  only  good  sea-room. 

2.  Going  to  the  sea,  esp.  of  a  fish,  catadromous. 
1842  Proc.  Benu.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  x!  4  Several  of  the 

different  fry  of  the  sea-going  fish.    1888  GooDEAttifr.  Fishes 
16  The  sea-going  rivers  of  Germany. 

3.  Travelling  by  sea,  seafaring. 

1855  KINGSLEV  Heroes^  Argon,  v.  166  Alcinous  the  rich 
sea-going  king.  1887  B.  V.  HEAD  Hist.  Xwnontm  Introd. 
37  Subsequently  the  Greeks,  .became  a  sea-going  people. 

Sea'-grape.    [GRAPE  sb^\ 

1.  The  glassworts,  Salicornia  hcrhacca  and  Sahola 
Kali. 

1578  LYTE  tr.  Dodoens  \.  Ixxviii.  116  Salicornia.  .in  Eng- 
lish Sea  grape,  1839  BAXTER  Brit.  Phxnog.  Bot.  IV.  307 
Salicornia  herbacea. . .  Sea-grass. . .  Sea-grape.  1855  M  iss 
PRATT  Flower.  PI.  IV.  288  Salsola.  Kali  (Prickly  Saltwort) 
..is  in  country  places  often  called  Sea-grape. 

•f  2.  The  plant  Ephedra  distachya.     Obs. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  ccccxliii.  958  Sea  Grape  is  not 
vnlike  to  Horse  taile,  1611  COTGR.,  Raisin  de  »ter,  sea 
Grape.  1728  BRADLEY  Diet.  Bot.  \l.5.v.Polygonum,  Ephe- 
dra sive  Anabasis,  Climbing  Knot-Grass  or  Sea-Grape.  ///</., 
Polygonuni  bacciferum^  sive  Uva  marina  major,  The  great 
Sea-Grape. 

-f  3.  A  fish  mentioned  by  Pliny.   Obs.  rare. 

1601  HOLLAND  /Yiayxxxii.  x.  II.  450  Likewise  the  fish 
called  the  Sea-grape  [L.  nvd\  putrefied  in  wine,  doe  infuse 
this  vertue  into  the  foresaid  wine. 

4.  In  W.  Indies,  the  grape-tree  or  seaside  grape, 
Coccoloba  uvifera. 

1806  T.  MOORE  '  /  stole  along  the  flowery  lank '  i,  Many 
a  bending  sea-grape  drank  The  sprinkle  of  the  feathery  oar. 
1884  SARGENT  Ref.  Forests  N.  Amer.  118  Coccoloba  uvifera. 
. .  Sea  Grape. 

5.  //.    The  clustered  egg-cases  of  the  cuttle-fish 
and  other  cephalopods. 

1835-6  Tffdtfs  CycL  Anat.  I.  560/2  The  eggs  of  the  Cuttle- 
fish, .resemble  in  this  state  a  bunch  of  grapes,  as  the  name 
'sea-grapes',  .implies.  1850  Miss  PRATT Comnt.  Things  of 
Sea-side  iii.  233  That  singular  cluster.. commonly  called  by 
the  fishermen  Sea-grapes,  is  a  group  of  the  eggs  of  the  com- 
mon cuttle-fish. 

6.  The  gulf-weed,  which  has  large  bladders  in 
clusters  resembling  grapes. 

1825  LONGF.  Sea  Diver  iv,  They  rested  by  the  coral  throne, 
..Where  the  pale  sea-grape  had   o'ergrown  The  glorious 
dwellings  made  for  them.     1850  Miss  PRATT  Comm,  Things 
of  Sea-side^  ii.  m  The  Sea-grape  is  an  olive-green  weed, 
with.. berries  about  as  large  as  a  pea. 
Sea'-grass.     [Cf.  G.  seegrasy  mcergras.] 
1.  A  grass  which  grows  by  the  sea.     Also  one 
of  various  grass-like  plants  :    (a]    « SEA-PINK  a; 
one   of  the   glassworts,   Salicomia    herbacea ; 
the  grass  Spartina  stricta. 
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1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  1.  509  Sea  grasse.  ..Some  call  it  in 
Englishe  our  Ladies  quishion.  1629  PARKINSON  Parad,  318 
In  English,  Thrift,  Sea  grasse,  and  our  Ladies  Cushion. 
1791  W.  GILPIN  Forest  Scenery  II.  158  Its  banks. .are 
covered,  like  the  other  mud-lands  of  this  country,  with  sea- 
grass,  which  gives  them  the  air  of  meadows  when  the  tide 
retires.  1837  BAXTKR  Brit.  Phxnog.  Bot.  III.  203  Spartina 
stricta.  Twin-spiked  Cord-grass.  Smooth  Sea-grass.  Sea 
Cock's-foot-grass.  1839  [see  SEA-GRAPE  i], 

2.  One  of  various  plants  and  seaweeds  growing  in 
the  sea :  (a)  a  pondweed,  Ritppia  maritima  \  (/>) 
the  eel-grass  or  grass-wrack,  Zoster  a  marina  ;  (/} 
the  gulf-weed  ;  (a)  the  Enteromorpha  compressa, 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Ova,  reeke,  sea  grasse,  ducke 
weede,  Vfaat  alga,  lens  pahtstris.  1605  B.  JONSON  Masqne, 
of  Blackness^  Oceanus..was  gyrlonded  with  Alga,  or  sea- 
grasse.  1761  W.  HUDSON  Flora  At/glica  63  Ruppia  mari- 
tima... Sea-grass.  1857-8  LONGF.  M.  Standisk  iv.  12  Wel- 
come, O  wind  of  the  East. .  Blowing  o'er  fields  of  dulse,  and 
measureless  meadows  of  sea-grass.  1883  E.  P.  RAMSAY  rood 
Fishes  N.  S.  Wales  (Fish.  Exhib.  Catal.)  48  The  food  of  the 
Uugong  consists  of  sea-grasses,  chiefly  a  species  of  Zostera. 

3.  A  variety  of  cirrus  cloud. 
1887  ABERCROMBY  Weather  <$, 

4.  attrib. 


sea-grass  line  trailing  from  his  bloody  jaws. 
Sea'-green,  a.  and  sb.     [Cf.  F.  vert  de  iner^ 

A.  aaj.  Pale  bluish-green. 

1603  Im>.  in  Gage  Hengrave  (1822)  36  Saddles  covered 
wth  sea  grene  clothe.  1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  xxi,  Law- 
son..  Whom  sea-green  Sirens  from  the  rocks  lament.  1809 
SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  VII.  388  Sea-green  Roller,  with.. wings 
varied  with  blue,  sea-green;  and  black.  1811  I  hid.  VIII. 
152  Sea-green  Bee-Eater,  with  yellow  throat.  1823  BYRON 
Island  in.  ii,  Their  sea-green  isle.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  RCT-. 
II.  iv.  iv,  O  seagreen  Incorruptible,  thou  shalt  see  !  1878 
NEWCOMB  Pop.  Astron.  in.  iv.  354  [Uranus]  has  a  decided 
sea-green  color. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  sea-green  colour. 

1598  CHAPMAN  Hero  fy  Leander  iv.  73  With  a  pure  Sea 
greene  She  did  so  queintly  shadow  euery  Hm.  1662  MF.R- 
SETT  tr.  Iftrfs  Art  ff  Glass  xx,  Between  a  Sea-green  and 
a  skie-colour.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  ix,  She.. ap- 
peared, .in  draggled  sea-green,  or  slatternly  sky-blue. 

t  2.  Houseleek.   Cf.  AY-GREEN,  SENGKEEN.  06s. 

Perh.  orig.  a  misprint :  see  the  first  quot. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvin.  xvii.  I.  575  The  hearb  Housleek 
or  Sea-greene  [Errata,  read  Sengreene].  1696  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  5),  Scohpender, . .  acertain  Medicinal  Herb, .  .such  as  Sea- 
green  [etc.].  1753  JOHNSON,  Seagreen,  saxifrage.  A  plant. 

3.  A  collector's  name  for  a  moth,  the  Hadena 
thalassina.          1831  J.  RENNIE  Butter/!,  ff  Moths  67. 

4.  //.  (Sf.)  (See  quot.) 

1765-8  ERSKINE  last.  Law  Scot.  II.  vi.  §  17  Sea-greens. . 
/.  e.  grounds  in  some  measure  gained  from  the  sea,  but  which 
still  continue  to  be  overflowed  in  spring-tides. 

Seagrim,  obs.  variant  of  SEGGBUM. 

Sea'-gTound. 

t  L  The  bottom  of  the  sea  (cf.  GROUND  sb.  i  a). 

Beowulf '^64  Ssegrunde  neah.  c  1220  Bestiary  517  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  16  Dis  fis  wuneS  wi3  3e  se  grund.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
20952  A  dai  and  of  a  night  to  stound  He  [Paul]  was  stad  atte 
see  ground.  £1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  640  The  ankir.. . 
To  ]te  se  gronde  doune  slypp.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Ct.  Brit. 
ix.  xii.  34  The  ship,  .sunke  sodainely  to  the  Sea-ground. 

2.  //.  ?  Land  covered  at  high  tide  by  the  sea. 
1826  BARNEWALL  &  CRESSWELL  K.  B.  Kef.  IV.  486  The 

messuage,,  .sea-grounds,  oyster-layings  [etc.].  /<W.  491  The 
words  sea-grounds,  by  themselves,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  pass  the  right  of  soil  in  the  shore. 

Sea'-gull.    Also  6  seegell.  =  GULL  si.1 

1542  Rutland  MSS.  (1905)  IV.  324  For  bringing  seygwlles 
and  other  fowlles,  vs.  1544  [see  SEA-COB  '].  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  401  The  counterfect  philosopher,  .sheweth 
himself  like  unto  a  sea  Gull  among  a  sort  of  faire  swannes. 
1659  PELL  Itnpr.  Sea  236  A  Fezerallo,  is  a  black -coloured 
bird,  but  somewhat  less  than  a  Sea-Gull.  1766  GRAY 
Kingsgate  7  Here  sea-gulls  scream,  and  cormorants  rejoice. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xx,  To  watch  the  flight  of  a  seagull. 
1888  F.  HUME  Mme.  Midas  i.  Pro!.,  Flocks  of  white  seagulls 
..were  constantly  circling  round. 

trans/,  zndjtf.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujfe  60  That  greedy 
seagull  ignorance  is  apt  to  deuoure  any  thing.  1642  NIILTON 
Apol.  Sincct.  Wks.  1851  III.  276  Now  trust  me  not,  Readers, 
if  I  be  not  already  weary  of  pluming  and  footing  this  Seagull, 
so  open  he  lies  to  strokes. 

II  Seah  (sr,a).  Hebrew  Antiq.  [Heb.  ilKD  fdh, 
in  the  Eng.  Bible  translated  '  measure '  (e.  g.  Gen. 
xviii.  6,  2  Kings  vii.  i),  as  is  also  the  Gruecized 
form  aarov  in  the  New  Testament  (e.  g.  Matt.  xiii. 
33).]  A  Hebrew  dry  measure,  equal  (according 
to  Rabbinical  statements)  to  six  times  the  cab 
(CAB  sb.1)  and  to  one-third  of  the  ephah. 


should  be  sold  for  a  shekel  [2  Kings  vii.  i].  Ibid.  §  5  A  seah 
is  equal  to  an  Italian  modius  and  a  half. 

Sea-hare.  [Cf.  G.  see-,  meerhase,  Du.  zeehaas, 
in  both  senses.] 

1.  A  mollusc,  Aplysia  depilans  (and  other  species), 
having  an  oval  body  with  four  tentacles. 

A  rendering  of  the  lepus  marinus  of  Pliny,  whose  account 
is  the  source  of  most  of  the  older  English  references.  The 
designation  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  resemblance  of  the 
two  skinny  lobes  of  the  animal  to  the  ears  of  a  hare.  Pliny's 
notion  that  the  animal  is  venomous  has  no  foundation. 


SEA-HORSE. 

'       1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  251 
I    Good  against  the  empoisonment  of  the  sea-hare.    1626  BACON 

Sjflva  §  983  It  hath  beene  anciently  receiued,  that  the  Sea- 
i  Hare  hath  an  Antipathy  with  the  Lungs,  (if  it  commeth  neare 

the  Body,)  and  erodeth  them.  1759  ir.  J/.  Adanson's  b'oy. 
\  Senegal  208  Several  soft  fishes,  as  sea  hares,  cuttle  fish,  and 
I  polypus.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  $  Schm.  (1858)  65  The 
i  cuttle-nsh  and  the  sea-hare. 

2.  The  Lump-fish  :  see  LUMP  sd.-    rare. 
1896  tr.  Boas"  Text-bk.  Zool.  390. 

Sea--hawk.     [HAWK  sb.*\ 
f  1.  Some  kind  of  fish.    a.  ?  The  eagle-ray  or  sea- 
eagle,     b.  A  flying  fish.   Obs.  rare. 

a.  l65SMoi-FET&  BENNET//£rt/MWM/r<77'.(l746)243The 

Sea-Hawk  is  of  hard  Flesh  and  slow  Digestion,  as  Galen 
avoucheth.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anitn.  fy  Min.  235  Sea 
Hauke  hath  a  very  moist  and  soft  flesh. 

b.  i£22  DIAPER  tr.  Oppian's  Halient.  \.  714  Sea-Hawks 
[orig.  ipi}£],  the  Swallow,  and  the  wanton  Sieve  Their  native 
Streams  for  airy  Pastime  leave. 

2.  One  of  various  gull-like  birds,  as  one  of  the 
skuas,  and  the  frigate-bird. 

iSga  MACGILLIVRAY  Brit.  Birds  V.  406  (Skua)  The  Sea- 
Hawk  follows  the  frightened  bird  in  all  its  motions.  1860 
G.  famfrTTGmtkmtfttiaixrfilittAvstrai.  80  The  Frigate- 
bird  ( Tachypetes  atjnila\ . ,  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Sea 
Hawk,  or  Man-of-war  Bird. 

Sea-hedgehog. 

1.  An  echinus  or  sea-urchin. 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  i.  32  The  Sea-hedge-hogge,.  .is  en- 
closed in  a  round  shell,,  .garded  by  an  vtter  skinne  full  of 
prickles,  as  the  land  Vrchin.  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Norf. 
Fishes  Wks.  1835  IV.  333  Echinus  Echinometrites  sea 
hedgehog,  whose  neat  shells  are  common  on  the  shore. 

attrib.  1845  GOSSE  Ocean  iv.  (1849)  259  Fragments  of 
coral,  sea-hedgehog  shells,  and  their  broken  off  prickles. 

2.  The  globe-fish  or  other  diodont  fish  ;  so  called 
from  having  erectile  spines. 

ci7ii  PETIVER  Gazophyl.  vi.  60  Sea  Porcupine..  .This 
thorny  Fish,  is  a  sort  of  Sea  Hedge-hog.  1879  GUSTHER 
in  EticycL  Brit.  X.  685/1  Globe-ftsh  or  Sea-Hedgehog. 

Sea'-hen. 

1.  A  name  for  the   piper-gurnard,  Trigla  lyray 
and  the  lump-fish,  Cychfterus  lumpus. 

ICf.  G.  seehahn  (=' sea-cock '),  applied  to  both  fishes.] 
1611  COTGR.,  Poullarde,  the  Sea-henne  j  a  fish.  1684 
SIBBALD  Scotia  Illustr.  n.  II.  24  Lyra,  quibnsdam  the 
Crowner,  affix  ex  nostratibns  the  Sea-Hen.  1892  H.  A, 
MACPHERSON  Vertebr.  Fauna  of  'Lakeland  480  The  fisher- 
men of  the  English  Solway  generally  apply  the  title  of  '  Sea 
hen '  to  this  species  \Cyclopterus  Inn/pus}. 

2.  A  local  name  for  the  common  guillemot,  Uria 
troile,  and  the  great  skua,  Stercorarius  catarrkactes. 

a  1672  WiLLUGHflv  Orniih.  in.  m.  iv.  (1676)  244  Xortknmbris 
$  Dunelinensil>us)  a  Guillemot  or  Sea-hen.  1852  MACGIL- 
LIVRAY Brit.  JiirdsV.  318  Uria  Troile.  Foolish  Guillemot. 
..Sea-hen.  1879  KUMLIEN  Contrib.  Nat.  Hist.  Arctic 
A  mer.  94  Buphagus  skua. . . '  Sea-hen  '  of  whalemen. 

II  Sea  -herr.  Obs.  [?  Du.  zeehecr,  f.  zee  SEA  + 
heer  lord.]  One  who  has  dominion  over  the  seas. 

1615  Trade's  Incr.  7  Our  neighbours  the  now  SeaJicrrs, 
the  Nation . .  whose  troubles  begot  their  liberty  [the  Dutch]. 

Sea -hog.    [Hoc  j&l;  cf.  G.  weerschwein,] 

1.  A  popular  name  for  the  porpoise.  ?  Now  rare. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Jlfarsouin,  a  sea  hog. 
1686  J.  DUNTON  Lett.fr.  New-Eng.  (1867)32  A  vast  number 
of  Fishes  called  Sea-hogs,  or  Porpoises.  1760  Ann.  Reg.  97 
A  porpus,  or  sea-hog, ..came  up  the  river  as  far  as  London- 
bridge.  1896  tr.  Boas'  Text-bk.  Zool.  524  The  Sea-bog  or 
Porpoise  (Pkocxna  cotnmunis). 

f2.    =  HOG-FISH  3.    Obs.        1608  [see  HOG-FISH  3], 

Sea*-holly.     The  plant  ERYNGO. 

1548  TURNER  Thames  of  Heroes  (E.  D.  S.)  36  Eryngium  is 
named  in  engHshe  sea  Hulver  or  sea  Holly.  1642  Rates 
Merchandizes  48  Sea-holly  rootes.  1741  Compl.  Fam,- 
Piece  n.  iii.  374  Buphthalmums,  Sea  Holly,  Sea  Ragwort. 
1882  Garden  15  Apr.  249/1  The  ordinary  Sea  Hollies. 

Sea'-holm1.  rare-0.  [HOLM  1.]  *  A  small 
uninhabited  island  '  (J.)  ;  hence  in  later  Diets. 

Sea'-holm-.     [HotM  2.]  =  SEA-HOLLY. 

c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  (c  1560)  N  v  b,  The  herbe  and 
rote  of  seaholme  sodden  and  dronke  with  wyne.  1612  DRAY- 
TON  Poly-alb,  i.  125  The  Seaholme  heere,  that  spreadeth  all 
our  shore,..  Whose  roote  th'  Eringo  is.  1728  BRADLEY  Diet. 
Bot.  II,  Sea-Holm^  or  Hulver t  in  Latin,  Aquifolium.  1850 
Miss  PRATT  Comm.  Things  of  Sea-side  i.  18  \Erynginm 
inaritimum\  is  known  on  the  several  parts  of  our  coast  by  a 
variety  of  names,  as  the  sea  hulver,  sea  holly,  and  sea  holme. 

attrib.    1602  CAREW  Cornwall  i.  19  The  Seaholme  roote. 

Sea-horse.     [Cf.  G.  seepferd,  seeross.} 

1.  The  walrus.  [Cf.  /torse-whale,  HORSE  sb.  27  b.] 
c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr-Wulcker  765/2  \Nomina  piscium 

inarinonuit\  Hoc  rosina^  a  sehors.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie 
(Arb.)  16  Daulphins,  Seahorse,  Selchs  with  oxin  ee,  And 
Merswynis,  Pertrikis  als  of  fishes  race.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  748  note,  Some  call  the  Morse  a  Sea 
horse,  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Of  Greenland  Wks.  1835  IV. 
375  The  stomachs  of  sea  horses  or  morses.  1877  W.  JONES 
Finger-ring  148  A  ring  made  of  a  sea-horse's  tooth. 

*f[  By  extension  apparently  applied  to  the  narwhal. 

1674  tr.  Martiniere's  Voy.  115  The  Horn  of  this  Sea-horse, 
was  full  ten  foot  long, .  .wreathed . .  tapering. 

2.  A  fabulous  horse-like  marine  animal. 

As  represented  in  heraldry  (and  formerly  in  pageants)  it 
has  the  fore-parts  of  a  horse  and  the  tail  of  a  fish,  like  the 
steeds  (equi  bipedes^  Verg.  Georg.  iv,  389)  drawing  the 
chariots  of  Neptune  and  Proteus  as  depicted  in  ancient 
paintings. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1340/1  Before  the 
which  \sc.  the  mint]  there  was  a  huge  and  monstrous  sea- 
horsse  of  twentie  foot  high.  1648  HERRICK  Ifesfier.,  His 
Cavalier^  That  dares  bestride  The  active  sea-horse,  and.. 
Through  that  huge  field  of  waters  ride,  a  1700  EVELYN 
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Diary  27  Feb.  1644,  In  the  third  is  Neptune  sounding  his 
trumpet,  his  charriot  drawne  by  sea-horses.  1761  Ann.  Reg. 
238  The  fishmongers  pageants  consisted  of.. two  mairmaids 
and  two  Sea-horses.  1780  EDMONDSON  Heraldry  II.  Glo>s., 
Sea-Horse^  the  upper  part  is  formed  like  the  horse,  with 
webbed  feet,  and  the  hinder  part  ends  in  a  fish's  tail.  1874 
BLACK  Pr.  Thtile  9  The  black  sea-horse  that  had  been  seen 
in  Loch  Suainabhal.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  559/1  s.v. 
Poseidon,  Sometimes  he  was  represented  riding  a  bull,  a 
horse,  or  a  sea-horse. 

3.  a.   =  HiprocAMiTS  2. 


Shell-Fish  call'd  the  Sea-Horse,  iound  upon 

Italy.     1862  ANSTED  Channel  I  si.  n.  ix.   213  The  curious 

little  sea  horse  {hippocampus  brevirostris\ 

b.  The  acanthopterygian  fish  Agriopus  towns 
(Cent.  Diet.}.  Flying  or  Winged  sea-horse:  a 
fish  of  the  order  or  sub-order  Pegasidse. 

1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  83  The  Pegasi,  or 
Flying  Sea-Horses.  Ibid.  94  Winged  Sea-Horses  (Pegasidx}. 

f  4.  The  hippopotamus.   Obs. 

1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  Introd.  30  The  teeth  of  sea- 
horses :  which  creatures  are  commonly  found  in  the  ri tiers 
of  Nilus,  Niger,  &c.  1678  DRYUKN  All  for  Love  i.  i  Sea- 
Horses  fioundring  in  the  slimy  mud.  1700  C.  LEIGH  Nat. 
Hist.  Lane.  etc.  1. 183  A  young  Hippopotamus  or  Sea-Horse. 
1759  tr.  M.  Adansotfs  I'oy.  Senegal  133  The  hippoptami 
[sic]  or  sea  horses,  are  common. 

6.  A  large  white-crested  wave ;  cf.  "white  horse, 
HORSE  sb.  23  b. 

1877  .V.  W.  Line.  Gloss.)  Sea-dogs,  Sea-bosses,  rough  waves 
in  the  Humber  and  Trent.  1886  A.  PKMBER  Slipping  away 
i,  Alice's  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  white  sea-horses. 

6.  attrib.  (senses  i  and  4),  as  sea-horse  fat,  hide, 
leather,  oil,  skin,  tooth. 

1764  Ann.  Reg.  \\.  12  The  whale  and  the  *sea  horse  fat 
they  also  boil  with  roots.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  vi.  xxix.  I. 
144  There  may  a  man  have  plentie  of  the  *Sea-horse  hides. 
a  i68z  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Comni.-pl.  Bks.  Wks.  1835  IV.  396 
A  girdle  of  *sea-horse  leather.     1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic    I 
Reg.  \.  507  On  this  advent  ure,  22  tons  of  *Sea-horse  oil.,  were    ] 
obtained.     1626  BACON  Sylva  §964  Rings  of  *Sea-Horse    ; 
Teeth.     1858   SIMMONDS  Diet,   Trade,  Sea-horse  tooth,  a    j 
name  given  to  the  teeth  of  the  walrus,  and  of  the  hippo-    ; 
potamus,  which  yield  ivory. 

Sea '-hound,     [tr.  L.  canis  marinits  (Pliny). 

Cf.  G.  seehund,  Du.  zcchond\  also  HOUND  sb.  5,  HOUND-    ' 
FISH  i.] 

1.  A  dog-fish. 

13..   K.  Alls.   5653  (Bodl.  MS.),  And  a   maner  folk  ber 
is  yfounde  pat  men  hem  clepeb  Cee  hounde.     c  1330  K. 
BRUNNE    Citron,    IVace    (Rolls)    3781    '  Marebellow'    [Fr.     ! 
marine  belne\  ys  be  se  hound.    1601  CHESTER  Lover's  Mart. 
(1878)  loo  Here  swimmes..The  Sea-horse,  Sea-hound,  and 
the  wide-mouth'd  Plaice.    1669  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius*  Voy.     ' 
Atnbass.  iv.  133  In  this  place  we  saw  a  great  number  of 
Dog-fishes,  or  Sea-hounds.     1831  KKIGHTLEY  MytJwl.  Ital. 
ff  Gr.  i.  xi.\.  247  She  [Scylla].  .catches  the  dolphins,  sea-    • 
hounds,  and  other  large  animals  of  the  sea  which  swim  by. 

2.  Used  allusively. 

1905  MEREDITH  October  Twenty-first  In  Outlook  21  Oct. 
533  [Nelson]  Her  sea-hound  and  her  mortal  stroke. 

Seaide,  obs.  ist  and  3rd  ind.  pa.  t.  of  SAY  z/.l 

t  Seaish.,  tf.  Obs.  rare,  ff.  SEAJ£.  +  -ISH.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  sea,  marine. 

1530  PALSGR.  323/2  Seeysshe,  belonging  to  the  see,  inarin. 
1579  W.  A.   Remedy  Agst.  Love  Fiij,  Whose  syns  dooth 
more  then  seaish  sands  abound.     1586  WARNER  Alb,  Eng.     • 
i.  iv.  (1612)  13  How  the  Gods  of  Sun  and  Seas,  offended,  do    : 
require  Each  month  a  Virgin,  to  appease  a  Seaish  Monsters    '< 
ire.  i6ioR.ToFTE  Hon.  A(.ad.<Q  But  what  more  wavering  did     • 
you  ever  find  Then  Seaish  waves,  what  more  faire  or  unkind  ? 

Sea'-island,  a.  The  designation  of  a  fine  variety 
of  cotton  grown  on  theislandsoff  the  coast  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  now  also  acclimatized  in  other 
countries.  Also  absol. 

1834  McCuLLOCH  Diet.  Comm.  (ed.  2}  436  s.v.  Cotton,  The 
best  of  the  first  \sc.  long  stapled  cotton]  is  the  sea-island 
cotton,  or  that  brought  from  the  shores  of  Georgia.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  344  Having  a  breadth  varying  from  j/8oo 
of  an  inch  in  the  strongest  Smyrna  or  candle-wick  cotton  of 
ihe  Levant,  to  1/2500  of  an  inch  in  the  finest  Sea-island. 
1858  HOMANS  CycL  Comm,  438/1  The  sea-island  plant  yields 
about  125  or  130  pounds  of  clean  ginned  cotton  per  acre. 

Seak,  obs.  form  of  SICK. 

Sea'-kale.  Forms :  7  sea-keele,  8-9  -cale,  8- 
sea-kale.  [f.  SEA  +  KALE  sb.  •  cf.  the  southern 
form  sea-cole^  SEA  sb.  23  f.] 

1.  A  cruciferous  plant,  Crambe  mantima^  found 
wild  on  the  shores  of  western  Europe,  and  often 
cultivated  for  its  young  shoots. 

1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  16  Our  Sea-keele  (the  ancient 
Crambe)  and  growing  on  our  Coast  [is]  very  delicate.  1732 
ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments, etc.  i.  257  Sea-Cole  or 
Cale.  1795  Times  30  Apr.  1/4  Sea-Kale,  a  new  Culinary 
Vegetable.  1847  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.  Ser.  nr.  Wedding-day 
(end),  Every  complexion  less  pale  than  sea-kale  ! 

2.  Sea-kale  beet,  white  beet,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  in  colour. 

1882  Garden  21  Jan.  50/1  White  or  Seakale  Beet. 

Seake,  obs.  form  of  SACK  sb&  (wine),  SICK. 
Sea--king. 

1.  One  of  the  piratical  Scandinavian  chiefs,  who 
in  the  ninth  and  succeeding  centuries  ravaged  the 
coasts^ of  Europe.  [After  ON.  sstkonungr:  cf. 
OE.  smcyning  (Beowulf).] 

1819  LINGARD  Hist.  Eng.  I.  v.  253  The  two  sea-kings., 
returned  to  Denmark.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  \.  (1841)  53 


Hrolf,  or  Rollo  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  wild  Sea-king.  1862 
BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  iv.  380  The  races  descended  from 
ancient_sea-kings.  1863  TENNYSON  Welcome  to  Alexandra 
i  Sea-kings  daughter  from  over  the  sea. 

2.  Applied  to  the  god  of  the  sea. 

1582  SrANYHUR8T,/2?tte»l.  (Arb.)ax  Thee  sea  king  Neptun. 
1888  J.  PAVN  Prince  of  Blood  *\\.  (1892)  201  Like  mermen 
in  attendance  upon  the  sea-king. 

Seal  (sn),j/M  Forms:  a.  i  seolh,  4?sel5;  .5V.  5 
selghe, 5~6selcht, 5-7 seiche, 5-8 selclT.,6  sayleh, 
selk,  9  sealgh.  $.  (i  siol-,  seol-),3-6  sele,  4-7 
seel,  5sel,ceel,cele,zele,  seylle,5-6  seele,  seyle, 
sealle,  5-7  seale,  6  seall,  seayle,  seayll,  7  siele, 
sell,  sayle,  7-  seal.  See  also  SOILE.  [OE.  sfot-, 
s?ot~,  declensional  form  of  seolh  (whence  the  a  forms 
above,  which  are  mainly  Scottish)  =  OHG.  selah, 
MLG.  set,  MDu.  seel,  sael  (-hont),  zele,  ON.  sel-r 
(Sw.  sjel)  sat,  Da.  ssef)  :— OTeut.  selko-z.] 

1.  A  member  of  the  family  Phoddyt  sub-order 
Pinnipedia,  of  aquatic  carnivorous  mammals,  with 
limbs   developed   into   flippers    and   adapted   for 
swimming,  and  having  an  elongated  body  covered 
with  thick  fur  or  bristles  and  terminated  by  a  short 
tail ;  spec,  the  Common  Seal,  Phoca  mtitlina^  an 
inhabitant  of  all  waters  of  the  temperate  and  frigid 
zones.     Also  applied  (chiefly  with  defining  word  : 
see  2)  to  amphibious  mammals  of  other  families 
closely  resembling  the  Common  Seal  in  appearance. 

a.  ciooo  Sa.r.  Leechd.  III.  34  Das  onsatnde  seolh  ofer  SEES 
hrygc.  1383  Durham,  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  434  Cooper  t  us 
cum  pelle  de  sely  [?  =sel3].  1 1435  WYNTOUN  Crott.  HI.  i.  48 
pe  carl  was  fat  as  any  seiche  [t'.r,  selghe].  150*  Ace,  Ld. 
High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  342  Item  to  ane  man  brocht  ane  quyk 
selch  fra  Pittimveme  to  Faukland  to  the  King,  xiiij  s.  1549 
Comfl.  Scot.  vi.  60  The  selcht,  quhiik  sum  men  callis  the 
see  volue.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  57 
Sey  calues  or  saylches.  1789  D.  DAVIDSON  Seasons  17  Gib's 
now  gane  for  the  Western  seas,  Whare  selchs  an'  pellucks 
whamble.  1821  SCOTT  Pirate  v,  What  the  devil  mean  you 
by.. levelling  your  gun  at  folk's  heads  as  you  would  at  a 
sealgh's  ? 

£.  ^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  I.  i.  18  On  baem  sciprapum,  )?e 
beo5  of  hwaeles  hyde  ^eworht,  &  of  seoles.  c  1050  Vac.  in 
Wr.-Wtilcker  408/37  J''ocu$,  seol.  1:1300  Havelok  755  He 
tok  be  sele.  1409  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  53  In  di. 
ceel  de  Tes,  4$.  1416  Ibid.  54  In  3  quarters  umus  zele  et 
plays  de  Tese,  8s.  6d.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  823 
in  Babets  Bk.>  The  baly  of  be  fresche  satnon,  els  purpose, 
or  seele.  £1552  LELAND  Itin.  (1769)  VII.  119  Seles  when 
they  cast  theyr  Calves  they  cum  to  Lond.  1579  HAKE 
Wewes  out  cf  Pou-les  iv.  (1872)  D  iij,  Straunge  kmdes  of 
fysh  at  second  course. ..As  Porpesse,  Seale  and  Salmond 
good.  1667  MILTON  P.  L,  xi.  831  Au  Hand  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  Scales  and  Ores.  1743  BULKELKY  &  CUMMINS 
/  'oy.  S.  Seas  159  To  carry  a  Line  to  haul  some  of  the  Seal 
aboard,  1815  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  IV.  x,  Staffa.  .Where.,  the 
shy  seal  had  quiet  home. 

2.  With  defining  word,  e.  g.  Eared^  Elephant, 
Fur,   /fati',   Harpt   Hooded,   Leonine,    Leporine, 
Monk)  2>ied,  Ribbon,  Ringed,  Rough,  Ursine  seal, 
etc.  (see  these  words) ;  also  Bottle-nosed  Seal, 
Phoca  !eonina\   Crab-eating  Seal,  Labodon  car- 
cinophaga\  Floe,   Small-ringed  Seal  =  SPOTTED 
scal\  Great  &Qa\,Phocabarbata  (Pennant);  Green- 
land, Heart  Seal  =  HARP  seal\  Marbled  Seal, 
Calocephalus  discolor* 

1781  PENNANT  Quadrupeds  II.  525  Hooded  Seal.  Ibid., 
Harp  Seal. . .  Our  Fishers  call  this  the  Harp  or  Heart  Seal. 
Ibid.  531  Bottle-nose  Seal.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  160/2 
I  n  the  eye  of  the  Greenland  Seal . .  the  cornea  was  thin  and 
yielding.  1842  C.  H.  SMITH  Introd.  Afainmalict  258  Steno- 
rhincus  Leptonyx,  or  Small  Nailed  Seal,  from  the  South 
Seas.  1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  124  The  Grey  Seal 
(Halichoerns  gTypus}\*  met  with  around  the  north  and  west 
coasts  of  Scotland.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  581/1  The 
small  ringed  seal  or  'floe-rat 'of  the  sealers  (Phoca /t  isfida,}. 
Ibid.  582/2  The  floe  or  spotted  seal. 

3.  Short  for  SEALSKIN. 

_  1886  BECK  Draper's  Diet.,  Seal  (fur).  This  valuable  fur 
is  sought  annually  on  the  shores  of  Spitrbergen.  1886  Leeds 
Mercury  29  Dec.  4/4  An  active  demand  for  seals  and  plushes. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :   a.  simple  attributive,  as 
seal-blubber,  -bone,  leather,  -oil;  in  sense  3,  seal-coat. 

1873  Routledge"s  Young  Gentl.   Mag-.    Tan.    115/2  Such 
luxuries  as  *seal-blubber.     1616  Shetland  Witch  Trial  in 
Dalyell  Darker  Superst.  Scot,  (1834)  384  The  '  *selch  bone  ' 
with  which  Barbara  stirred  her  milk  to  divine  the  product. 
1901  Miotstys  Mag.  XXV.  351/1  The  desire  of  a  woman 
for  a  *seal  coat.    i88a  J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  388/1 
*Seal  leather  is  generally  finished  on  the  grain  side  as '  levant ' 
seal  with  a  large  coarse  grain.     1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  248, 
l/t*  of  a  gallon  of  good  "seal  oil,  weighs  6010  gr. 

b.  '  Connected  with  the  catching  of  a  seal ',  as 
seal-club,  -lance,  -pike,  -ship,  -shot,  -trap. 

i8ao  SCORESBY  A  cc.  A  rctic  Reg.  I.  51 2  A  blow  with  a '  •seal- 
club '..on  the  nose,  immediately  stuns  it.  1895  KIPLING 
•2nd  Jungle  Bk.  161  Kotuko  looked  over  the  deer-sinew 
fastenings  of  his  harpoon  and  his  'seal-lance.  1908  Daily 
C/irou.  29  Apr.  5/5  Both  the  Walrus  and  the  Panther  were 
among  the  oldest  of  the  fleet  of  'seal-ships.  1842  *Seal-shot 
[see  SEALING  vbl.  sb.*  b].  1876  C.  H.  DAVIS  Polaris  Exped. 
viii.  219  Hans  set  some  "seal-traps,  without  success. 

c.  similative,  as  seal-brown^  -like  adjs. 

1874  CARR  Judith  Givynne  vii,  The  boy  shambled  over  in 
a  seal-like  manner.   1884  Western  Daily  Press  28  Nov.  7/4 
Entire  costumes  are  made  of  this  attractive  fabric .  .in  colour 
a  lovely  seal-brown. 

d.  objective,  as seal-/ishert  -fishery, -hunt,  -hunter, 
-spearing. 

x8ao  SCORESBV  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  513  The  'seal-fishera 


have  to  pursue  them  over  the  ice.  1785  J.  KNOX  View 
Brit.  Ejnp.  I,  351  The  greatest  *seal  fishery  is  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  582/2  On  the  western 
shore  of  the  White  Sea  the  'seal-hunt  is  less  productive  than 
on  the  eastern.  1781  PENNANT  Quadrupeds  II.  524  Our 
Newfoundland  "*Seal-hunters.  1895  KIPLING  vnd  Jungle 
Bk.  172  The  men  used  to  sing  it  after  *seal-spearing. 

5.  Special  combinations  :  seal  calf,  the  young  of 
the  seal;  seal-cloth  (see quot.);  f  seal-fish^ sense 
i  ;  seal-fur,  the  skin  of  the  Hair-seal  (Otaria]  used 
as  a  material  for  garments  ;  seal-grain,  a  pre- 
paration of  seal  leather  used  in  ornamental  work  ; 
seal-hole,  a  space  of  clear  water  among  ice  Hoes 
in  which  the  seal  obtains  its  food;  seal-plush,  a 
fabric  made  to  imitate  seal-skin  ;  seal-vat,  part  of 
the  apparatus  used  in  the  production  of  seal-oil. 

c  1450  St.  Ciithbcrt  (Surtees)  566  per  com  a  *cele  calf  and 
It  toke.  1881  WARDLE  Handbk.  Wild  Silks  India  37  The 
manufacture,  first  accomplished  in  1880  in  England,  of  the 
fabric  known  as  '*Seal  cloth',  which  consists  of  a  Tusser 
silk  plush  woven  into  a  cotton  back,  c  1420  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  57  In  j  *Selfysh  empt.  perCelerarium,  3^.  *,d. 
1661  J.  CHILDKEV  Brit.  Bacon  tea  160  Certain  rocks,  about 
which  the  Seal-fishes  meet  together.  1894  '  J.  S.  WISTEK' 
Red  Coats  121  The  pitmen  could  afford  to  buy  costly  'Seal- 
fur  coats  for  their  spouses.  1906  IVestm,  Gaz.  5  Dec.  10/2 
A  new  series  of  white  ''seal-grain  tablet  calendars.  1895 
KIPLING  "znd  jungle  Bk.  169  The  new  "*seal-holes  are  not 
two  days'  distant.  1896  Wtstnt.  GHZ.  24  Sept.  3/2  An 
abomination  of  former  times,  a  fabric  known  as'  "seal  plush '. 
1853  S.  p.  ARCHIBALD  in  Ure  Diet.  Arts  II.  590  The  'seal- 
vat  consists  of  what  are  termed  the  crib  and  pan. 

Seal  (s/1),  sb2  Forms  :  3-5  sel,  seel,  3,  5 
ceel,  3-6  sele,  3-4,  6  seile,  3,  5-6  sell,  4  sehel, 
eel,  ceale,  4-5  sell,  cele,  seeal,  4-6  seele,  seell, 
sealle,  selle,  4-7  seale,  5  seaul,  sill,  5-6  seyl, 
5-7  seill,  5,  7  seall,  6  ceall,  seyalle,  Sc,  sayll. 
3-  seal.  [a.  OF.  seel  (mod.F.  ja-rt«)  =  Pr.  sdh-s, 
Sp.  sello  (also  in  learned  form  sigi/o\  Pg.  sdlo 
(also5/£7'/A>),  \\..suggelh  (also  sigiUo} :— L.  sigilhtm 
(in  classical  Latin  only  in  plural),  small  picture, 
engraved  figure,  seal,  dim.  of  signitui :  see  SIGN  sl\ 

The  Latin  word  was  at  various  periods  adopted  into  several 
Teut.  langs.  :  Gvi\\.sigljo  neut.,  MHG.  siget  masc.  (mod.G. 
siegel  neut.),  MLG.,  MDu.  scgcl  (LG.  segel^  Du.  s^/ neut.), 
Sw.  sigill  neut.,  Da.  seglt  Icel.  sjgii  neut.  A  compound 
form  of  the  same  meaning  occurs  in  OE.  /«if?f/(see  INSEIL 
sl>.)  =  QHG.insigili.  The  OE.  si£(e)l  brooch  (cfOHG.  flgvVSa 
'lunula  '),  sig(f)le  neut.,  necklace  (—  ON.  sigli)  are,  in  spite 
of  the  difference  of  sense,  prob.  connected  with  some  early 
Teut,  adopted  form  of  L.  $igillitm.\ 

1.  A  device  (e.  g.  a  heraldic  or  emblematic  de- 
sign, a  letter,  word,  or  sentence)  impressed  on  a 
piece  of  wax  or  other  plastic  material  adhering  or 
attached  by  cords  or  parchment  slips  to  a  document 
as  evidence  of  authenticity  or  attestation  ;  also,  the 
piece  of  wax,  etc.  bearing  this  impressed  device. 

In  modern  (legal)  practice  the  seal  is  often  represented  by 
a  coloured  wafer  following  the  signature  of  each  of  the  parties. 

Leaden  seals  were  used  by  the  Popes,  the  £astern 
Emperors,  and  certain  other  hi^h  dignitaries. 

\*&Charter  of  Hen.  Ill  (Bodl.  MS.)  in  Phil.  Sac.  Trans. 
1880-1, 174*  Wesenden  ?e\v  (>is  writ  open,  sened  wib  vre  seel. 
<r  1290  Bekcttej  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  124  pe  ofc>ere  bischopus 
al-so  On  bis  chartre  heoie  seles  sette.  £1386  CHAUCER 
Pardoner's  Prol.  g  And  thanne  my  bulles  sbewe  I  alle  and 
some  Our  lige  lordes  seel  on  my  patente.  1428  E.  E.  Wills 
(1882)  79  On  this  my  present  testament  I  haue  put  my  seal. 
1497  Certificate  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  51  In  witnes  herof, 
..we  have  put  our  seaulx.  1500-20  D  UNBAR  Poems  xliii.  40 
With  expeditioun  And  full  conditioun,  Thair  seilis  ar  to 
pendit.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  139  Till  thou  canst 
raile  the  scale  from  off  my  bond  Thou  but  offend'st  thy 
Lungs  to  speake  so  loud.  1644  EVELYN  Diary-zi  Apr.,  The 
University  is.  .divided  now.  .into  that  of  four  nations,.,  who 
have  each  their  respective  protectors,  severall  officers,  Trea- 
surers, Consuls,  Scales.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cyd.  s.v.  Butt, 
Golden  Bull,  .on  the  backside  of  it  there  are  several  knots 
of  black  and  yellow  silk  ;  to  which  hangs  a  bull,  or  seal  of 
gold.  1819-22  SHELLEY  Chas.  /,  ii.  196  Let  there  be  No 
seal  on  it,  except  my  kingly  word  And  honour  as  I  am  a 
gentleman.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Kanke's  Hist.  Ref.  v.  ii.  III.  49 
As  a  proof,  he  subjoined  Friedemann's  letter  and  seal. 

b.  fig.  A  token  or  symbol  of  a  covenant ;  some- 
thing that  authenticates  or  confirms;  a  final  addi- 
tion which  completes  and  secures. 

In  allusion  to  \  Cor.  ix.  2,  some  of  the  Evangelical  divines 
of  the  igth  c.  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  a  preacher  or  a 
pastor  as  having  *  many  seals  to  his  ministry  '  (i.e.  persons 
converted  through  his  preaching).  The  expression  was  often 
quoted  derisively  as  an  example  of  sectarian  jargon. 

c  1230  [see  SEAL  7-,'  2].  1526  TINOALE  i  Cor.  ix.  2  For 
the  seale  off  myne  Apo^tteshippe  are  ye  in  the  lorde.  1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  144  O  let  me  kisse  This  Princesse 
of  pure  white,  this  scale  of  blisse.  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav. 
Wks.  1904  II.  325  To  sweare  and  forsweare,  and  commit 
I  ulian  like  violence  on  the  highest  scales  of  religion.  1615 
BEDWELL  Mohain.  Impost,  in.  §  105  lohn.  .was  the  last  of 
the  Prophets,  &  the  seale  of  them  all.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
ix.  1043  There  they  thir  fill  of  Love  and  Loves  disport  Took 
largely,  of  thir  mutual  guilt  the  Seale,  The  solace  of  thir  sin. 
1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  v.  i,  The  solemn  engagement,  .puts 
the  seal  of  duty  to  an  act  of  love.  1853  CONYBEARE  Church 
Parlies,  Ess.  Eccl.  $  Social  (1855)  92  note,  A  preacher  is  said 
in  this  [the  RecorditeJ  phraseology  to  be  'owned  '  when  he 
makes  many  converts,  and  his  converts  are  called  his'seals*. 
1863  MACLAREN  in  Macm.  flfas*.  Feb.  277  Let  no  one  under- 
value this  source  of  information  :  it  gives  the  seal  to  all 
experimental  knowledge. 

C.  Phrases,  (d)  t  To  set  to  (one's)  seal  [to  is  here 
adv.,  not  prep.] :  to  affix  one's  seal ;  fig,  to  avouch 
one's  conviction  that  (obs.).  To  set  ones  seal  \  to 
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SEAL. 

affix  one's  seal  to  a  document  ;  Jig.  to  express  one's 
assent  to.  (/')  Under  (one's}  seal  :  in  a  document 
attested  by  one's  seal. 

(a)  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6889  And  ilk  waand  |>at  (iai  bere  baie 
He  sperd  wit-in  ber  santuare,  And  wrat  be  nam,  and  sett  to 
st-le,  pat  man  suld  ober  nan  bitele.  c  1400  Brut  II.  560 
Which  appoyntement  truly  to  be  kept  be  kyng  and  the  said 
Ambassatoures  sette-to  baire  scales,  c  1450  Mirk's  Fcsttal 
41  And  for  Thomas  wold  not  sette  to  hys  sele  of  £e  curset 
lawe..he  was  dampned  as  a  traytour.  I534T1NDALE  John 
iii.  33  He  that  hath  receaved  hys  testimony*  hath  set  to  his 
scale  that  God  is  true.  [So  1611  ;  Revised  Vershn  1881 
hath  set  his  seal  to  this,  that  God  is  true.]  1659  H.  MORE 
Iminort.  Soul  II.  i.  (1713)  58  To  this  Truth  Mr.  Hobbs  sets 
his  seal  with  all  willingness  imaginable,  or  rather  eagerness. 

(l>\  1451  Rails  «/  t'arll.  V.  215  i  Without  the  assent  and 
wille  of  the  said  [4  persons  named]  by  writing  under  their 
sejles.  1536  Cat.  Ane.  Kfc.  Dublin  (1889)  497  Under  owre 
setye  selle.  1613  SHAKS.  lien.  VIII,  n.  iv.  222  By  particular 
consent  [I]  proceeded  Vnder  your  hands  and  Scales. 

d.  \  farthing  seal,t  =  QUAKTKB  jra/.  Fisher's 
or  Fisherman's  seal  ^see  FISHER  7).  t  Secret,  seen 
seal,  seal  manual:  see  those  adjs.  f  Seal  of  (or 
at)  arms,  the  impression  of  a  signet  engraved  wilh 
the  heraldic  bearing  of  the  owner. 

1399  Kails  ofl'arlt.  III.  457/2  Null  Drap..ne  soleit  en- 
sealez  estre  de  mil  Seal  appelle  le  Ferlhyng  Seal.  .11400-50 
Alexander  2802  To  be  bat  salutis  I  send  be  sele  of  myn 
armes.  1478  in  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher  Sluopsli.  Grants  of  Arms 
(1909)  12  In  wyttnesse  wherof  I  the  said  King  of  Armes  to 
these  piesentes  have  sette  my  seall  of  armes  and  signed  w  t 
my  hand.  1596  NASHE  SaJjron-Wulden  Wks.  rgos  III.  63 
A  little  epitomml  Bradford*  Meditations,  no  broader 
volum'd  than  a  Seale  at  Armes  or  a  blacke  melancholy 
vcluet  patch.  1623  St.  Papers,  Col.  1622-4,  203  The  Com- 
any's seal-at-arms  is  so  great,  they  can  make  no  use  thereof, 
aving  none  but  hard  wax. 

t  e.  A  letter  or  other  document  bearing  a  seal  ; 
a  promissory  note.  Also,  a  promise  attested  by 
one's  seal.  Obs. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  66  ?e  to  spende  at  rome  many 
5eris  &  daies,  to  paie  for  sells  or  bullis,  to  plede  for  benefices. 
c  1470  HI:NRY  Il^nl/atex.  606,  I  am  so  boundyn  with  wytnes 
to  be  leill,  For  all  Ingland  I  wald  nocht  fals  my  seill.  1633 
MASSINOEK  Mai,i  of  Hon.  v.  ii,  I  have  a  seale,  or  two  to 
witnesse,  yet.  .  I'll  never  sue  you. 

t  f.  A  stamp,  usually  in  lead,  fastened  to  a  piece 
of  material  as  a  guarantee  of  quality  or  quantity. 

1480  in  Cely  Papers  dapo)  55  He  Bchawll  fynd  clossyd  in 
hys  letlyr  the  sayll  of  ij  sarpelers  wholl.  1518  Coventry 
Ltt?l-bk.  657  Then  to  sett  vpon  hit  the  Olyvaunt  in  lede, 
and  of  the  Bak  of  the  seall  the  lengh  of  the  Cloth. 

f  g.   A  baker's  stamped  mark  on  bread.    Obs. 
111400  Old  I-'safes   Winchester  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  3  =  5 
And  pat  euerych  bakere  habbe  hys  seal  y-knowe  vpon  hys  loff. 
h.  The  impression  of  one's  signet  placed  upon 
an  article  as  evidence  of  a  claim  to  possession  ; 
fig.  a  mark  of  ownership. 

1782  Miss  BURSEY  Cecilia  x.  v,  [He]  informed  her  she  might 
put  her  seal  upon  whatever  she  meant  hereafter  to  claim. 
1821  SHELLEY  Hellas  703  Her  citizens,  imperial  spirits,  Rule 
the  present  from  the  past,  On  all  this  world  of  men  inherits 
Their  seal  is  set.  1848  DICKENS  Z><w//-<yxlvii,  The  haughty 
and  indignant  passions  that  now  claimed  her  for  their  own, 
and  set  their  seal  upon  her  brow. 

i.  transf.  An  impressed  mark  serving  as  visible 
evidence  of  something. 

1592  GKKENE  Upst.  Courtier  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  253  A  fat 
knaue  with  a  foggie  face,  wherein  a  cup  of  old  sack  hath 
set  a  seale.  1593  LODGE  IViliiatn  Longbeard  A  4  b,  The 
good  woman.,  espieng  the  scales  of  his  shame  shadowed  in 
his  blushing  browes,  topke  hold  of  his  gowne  sleeue,  praieng 
him  to  stale  a  little  while.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  iv.  i. 
6  But  my  kisses  bring  againe,  bring  againe,  Scales  of  loue, 
but  seal'd  in  vaine,  seal'd  in  vaine.  1620  Westward  for 
Smelts  (Percy  Soc.)  45  Thou  hast  the  scales  on  thy  face, 
which  those  creatures  (called  whores)  doe  give.  1770  LANG- 
HORNE  Plutarck  (1879)  I.  66/2  His  [Lycurgus'J  tomb  was 
struck  with  lightning  ;  a  seal  of  divinity  which  no  other  man 
.  .has  had,  except  Euripides.  1849  RL'SKIS  Ser.  Lamps  v. 
§  I.  136  Sea  sands  are  made  beautiful  by  their  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  motion  of  the  waters. 

j.  An  impression  left  by  the  foot  of  an  animal  in 
soft  ground  or  mud,  esp.  that  of  the  otter. 
1686  BLOME  Gentl.  Recr.  II.  100  The  Mark  or  Seal  of  an  Otter. 
'735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  iv.  397  Ah  on  that  yielding  Sag-bed, 
see,  once  more  His  Seal  I  view.  1875  G.  C.  DAVIKS  Rambles 
Sck.  Field^lub  xxxvi.  271  One  man  had  been  down  to  the 
river  side,  to  see  if  he  could  discover  the  'seal  ',  or  track  of 
an  otter. 

2.  A  piece  of  wax  or  some  other  plastic  or  adhe- 
sive substance  (originally,  and  still  frequently,  one 
bearing  the  impression  of  a  signet  :  cf.  sense  i), 
fixed  on  a  folded  letter  or  document,  or  on  a  closed 
door  or  receptacle  of  any  kind,  in  such  a  way  that  an 
opening  cannot  be  effected  without  breaking  it. 
t  Flying  seal  :  see  FLYING  ///.  a.  3  c. 
a  1272  Luue  Ron  194  in  O.  E.  Misc.  99  pis  rym  mayde  ich 
be  sende  open  and  wib-vte  sel.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16907  pai 
did  bair  seles  bar-apon,  ar  bai  beben  went.  13.  .  K.  Alis. 
6666  (Bodl.  MS.),  He  braak  be  seal  &  be  lettre  seie.  1382 
WYCLIF  Rev.  v.  i  And  I  si^e  in  the  ri^lhalf  of  the  sittinge 
vpon  the  troone,  a  book.-seelid  with  seuen  seelis.  1591 
SHAKS.  T-woGent.  m.  i.  139  What  Letter  is  this  same?..  He 
be  so  bold  to  breake  the  seale  for  once.  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to 
Stella  10  Nov.,  I  forgot  to  leave  a  gap  in  the  last  line  but 
one  for  the  seal,  like  a  puppy.  1859  TKNNVSON  Elaine  1264 
But  Arthur  spied  the  letter  in  her  hand,  Stoopt,  took,  brake 
seal,  and  read  it.  1861  PALEY  s&sctiylits,  Agamem.  592 
note  fed,  2)  370,  6iai£0«i'peii'  aijMa^TiJpia  is  to  spoil  or  tamper 
with  the  seals  affixed  to  the  doors  and  store-houses  in  the 
absence  of  the  lord. 

b.  y/!,'.  That  which  '  seals  a  person's  lips  ',  an 
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obligation  to  silence,  a  vow  of  secrecy  ;  esp.  ike 
seal  of  confession  or  the  confessional.  Also  (often 
with  allusion  to  the  'seven  seals  'of  Rev.  v.andvi.), 
that  which  prevents  the  understanding  of  Holy 
Scripture  or  some  other  book. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27444  Or  for  it  es  als  vnder  sel  O  scrift 
him  sceud  al  to  cousail.  1536  Piigr.  Per/.  (W.de  \V.  1531) 
301  Put  blessed  lorde  the  scale  and  locke  of  scylence  to  my 
mouth.  1631  MASSINCKK  Enif,  East  in.  il.What  now  I  must 
deliuer  Vnder  the  deepest  scale  of  secrecy.  i6gz  R.  L'Es. 
TKAXGE/'tf£/i'jx.\i.23  AThingthat'sdonein  Hugger-mugger, 
under  a  Seal  of  Secrecy  and  Concealment.  1781  COVVI-KR 
Conversation  544  They,  .wanting  him  to  loose  the  sacred 
seal,  Found  him  as  prompt  as  their  desire  was  true  To  spread 
the  new-born  glories  in  their  view.  1831  LOVER  Leg.  $  Star, 
/ret.  Ser.  i.  73  '  'Twas  under  the  seal  of  confession  ',  said  I, 
'that  you  disclosed  the  deadly  secret,  and  under  that  seal 
my  lips  must  have  been  for  ever  closed.1  1897  'A.  HOPS1 
rhroso  vii.  (1005)  126  The  secrtt  was  out  through  Constan- 
tino's fault,  not  hers,  and  the  seal  was  removed  from  her  lips. 

c.  Hermes'  Seal,  Hermetic  seal  (see  HERMES  3  a, 
HERMETIC  a.  2  b). 

1569  J.  SAXDFORD  tr.  Agripfas  Van.  Artes  \$%  b,  The 
foolish  misteries . .  of  the  scale  of  Hermes, . .  &  of  infinite  like 
trities. 

d.  Seal  of  relics  [med.L.  sigilturti  a/tarts],  a 
stone  cemented  above  the  aperture  in  which  relics 
are  placed  at  the  consecration  of  an  altar.     (The 
use  in  quot.  1843  is  prob.  an  error.) 

1843  Ecctesiofogist  Sept.  III.  6  A  stone  Altar  may  be  pro- 
vided two  ways.  Either  make  it  a  plain  solid  mass  of 
masonry,  the  slab  (technically  called  seal  or  table)  of  black 
granite  or  marble..,  or  [etc.].  1897  Catholic  £>ic,'.(cd,  5) 
238/1  The  consecration  endures  till  the  altar-stone  is  broken 
or  the  seal  of  relics  broken. 

3.  An  engraved  stamp  of  metal  or  other  hard 
material  used  to  make  an  impression  upon  wax, 
etc.  affixed  as  a ( seal J  (in  sense  i  or  2).  Cf.  SIGNET. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  5=7  Als  prient  of  seel  in  wax  es  thrist, 
per  in  he  has  his  licam  fest.  c  1380  Wvci.ii-.SV/.  li'As.  III. 
103  As  be  tendrc  wex  make)?  no  preynte  in  be  seel,  bot  J>e 
seel  makeb  a  preynt  in  tendere  wex.  1463  Bury  Wills 
(CamdenJ  15  A  dowbill  seel  with  two  prentys.  1518  Coven- 
try Lcet-bk.  657  The  sealles  [for  marking  cloth]  to  be  put  in 
a  Cofre  with  ij  keys.  1591  LAMBARDE  Archcion  (1635)  56 
And  then,  thus  have  you  the  Chancellor  furnished  with  the 
SealeofGrace,  and  Sealeof  Common  Justice.  1600  J.  PORY 
tr.  Leo's  Africa  HI.  160  Necre  vnto  the  mint  stande  the 
gold-smiths  shop?,  whose  Consul  or  gouernour  keepes  the 
scale  and  stamps  of  the  coine.  1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch 
(i8si)  I.  454/1  This  seal  he  always  wore  and  constantly 
sealed  his  letters  with  it.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  <5-  Pop. 
xxiv.  393  In  taking  these  impressions,  two  dies  or  matrices 
.  .were  employed  ;  these  were  severally  called  the  Seal  and 
Counter-Seal.  1879  A.  S.  MURRAY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  137/2 
The  favourite  shapes  [of  gems]  in  Assyria  were  the  cylinder 
pierced  lengthways,  and  sometimes  fitted  with  a  swivel  so 
as  to  be  used  as  a  seal  [etc.]. 

fig.  <rx38fi  CHAUCER  Wift*  fro!.  604  Gat  tothed  I  was 
and  that  bicam  me  weel,  I  hadde  the  prenle  of  seint  Venus 
seel  \Cambr.  IMS.  seynt  peterys  sel].  1670  DRYDEN  Tempest 
iv.  53  He  has  a  melting  heart,  and  soft  to  all  the  Seals  Of 
kindness;  I  will  undertake  for  his  compassion. 

b.  As  a  mark  or  sign  of  office.  Chiefly  the  seals, 
as  the  symbol  of  the  position  of  Lord  Chancellor 
or  of  Secretary  of  State. 

c  1480  HESRVSON  Mor.  Fab.  (S.T.S.)  1699  Syne  cummis 
Uer  quhen  winter  is  away.  The  Secretar  of  Somer  with  bis 
Sell!.  1667  CHAS.  II  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  316 
As  my  purpose  was  also  to  say  something  to  you  concerning 
my  taking  the  Seals  from  the  Chancellor.  1710  LUTTRELL 
Brief  Rf I.  (1857)  VI.  571  A  patent  is  passing  the  scales  to 
create  the  marques  of  Kent  a  duke.  1775  Brit.  Chronol.  I. 
3  Apr.  1704,  The  earl  of  Nottingham  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  Queen's  measures,  resigned  the  seals  as  secretary  of  state. 
1849  MACAUL.W  Hist.  Bug.  iv.  I.  447  Sunderland. .  was 
suffered  to  retain  his  seals.  1870  STANHOPE  Hist.  E»g. 
1701-13,  i.  6  The  King  sent  to  him  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  with 
a  peremptory  order  to  return  the  Seals. 

fo.  The  keeper  of  the  seal  of  a  court.  (Cf.  4b.) 

1658  FASSHAW  Pratt.  Exch.  Crt.  102  The  Seale  of  the 
Court.  Is  the  Officer  that  keepeth  the  Scale  of  the  Court 
all  terme  time  under  every  Chanceller. 

d.  A  device  or  inscription  engraved  on  a  seal. 

1609  Biei-E(Douay)£cc//(J.  xlv.  14  A  crowne  of  gold  upon 
his  miter  graven  with  a  scale  of  holines.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camdens  Brit.  i.  (1637)  244  He  used  the  Helme  of  a  ship 
for  a  scale  in  his  ring.  1818  BYRON  Juan  i.  occviii,  The 
seal  a  sunflower ;  '  Elle  vous  suit partont?  1851  TENNYSON 
E.  Morris  105  She  sent  a  note,  the  seal  an  Elle  vous  suit. 
G.  Under  the  cold  seal  \  see  quot. 

1832  Af.  Bacon's  Abrid^m.  Law  (ed.  7)  IV,  610  mar& 
note.  Sometimes  new  magistrates  are  added  under  the  cold 
seal,  as  it  is  termed  ;  that  is,  their  names  are  indorsed  on  the 
old  commission,  and  the  seal  is  pro  forma,  applied  again  to 
the  same  wax. 

f.  A  trinket,  containing  either  an  engraved  stone 
for  sealing  letters,  or  a  flat  stone  or  piece  of  coloured 
glass  in  imitation  of  this,  formerly  often  worn  as 
an  ornamental  appendage  to  a  watch-guard.  Hence 
applied  in  plural  to  the  bunch  of  trinkets  of  this 
and  other  shapes  worn  in  this  manner. 

1837  DICKENS  Pick-wick  x,  A  gold  watch-chain,  and  seals, 
depended  from  his  fob.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk,  Snobs  xxxiv, 
A  large  plethoric  man,  with  a  bunch  of  seals  in  a  large  bow- 
windowed  Kght  waistcoat. . .  His  seals  jingle  as  he  walks. 

fg.  Burning  seal  (Sc.):  an  iron  for  branding 
casks.  06s. 

1692  in  Extracts  K(C.  Convent.  Burghs  Scot.  (1880)  IV. 
153  Each  royall  burrow  that  makes  casks  for  export  they 
are  to  keep  ane  burning  sale,.. and  befor  they  be  loadned 
the  maker  of  the  saids  casks  is . .  to  call  the  visitor  appoynted 


SEAL. 

by  the  said  touue  whoe  is  to  try  the  samen,  and  if  sufficient 
to  put  the  publict  sale  vpon  them. 

4.  Great  Seal.  The  seal  ^in  sense  3)  used  for 
the  authentication  of  documents  of  the  highest  im- 
portance issued  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  or  (in 
a  republic)  of  the  highest  executive  authority ; 
also,  the  impression  of  this  on  wax.  Formerly  also 
BROAD  SEAL. 

When  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  separate 
kingdoms,  each  had  its  own  Great  Seal,  the  custodian  of 
which  was  normally  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  ;  in  England 
the  Lord  Keeper  (of  the  Great  Seal)  was  formerly  sometimes 
a  different  person  from  the  Chancellor,  but  under  Q.  Eliza- 
beth the  offices  were  united.  Since  the  Union  England  and 


Seal  of  the  United  States  is  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
£1400  MAUNDKV.  (1839)  ™'-  82>  '  hadde  Leltres  of  the 
Soudan,  with  his  grete  Seel ;  and  coniounly  other  .Men  have 
but  his  Sis;nett.  1432  Kails  of  Parli.  IV.  418,  -•  Lettres 
Patentes  of  proteccion  under  his  grete  Seall.  1473  PatttH 
Lett,  111.  99  Item,  the  Kynge  hathe  sent  iTor  hys  Great 
Seal!.  i6i3SHAK.s.  lien.  f-7//,m.  ii.  347  For  yourstubborne 
answer  About  the  gluing  backe  the  Greate  Seale  to  vs,  The 
King  shall  know  it,  and  (no  doubt)  shal  thanke  you.  1685 
BAXTER  Parapkr.  N.  T.  Mark  xiv.  22  As  the  Kingmakuh 
a  piece  of  Wax  to  become  his  Great  Seal,  by  which  he 
conveyeth  Land,  Liberty  and  Life.  1726  SWH-  r  Gulliver  i. 
iii,  The  Man  Mountain  shall  not  depart  from  our  Dominions 
without  our  Licence  under  our  great  Seal.  1886  J.  H.  MIDDLI:- 
TON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  587/2  The  great  seal  of  the  Com- 
monwealth is  a  marvel  of  ugliness, 

fb.  ellift.  The  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal,  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper.  06s. 

i6zx  ELSING  Delates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  15  Shall  the 
Greate  Seale  come  to  the  barr?  First  sende  to  him  and 
heare  his  answere,  before  he  be  sent  for  to  come  to  the  barr. 
1641  in  /•>»// sJfcn£(SpaldingCl.)  153  And  his  majestic  wills 
and  declaires,  that  thir  presenlis  sail  be  a  sufficient  warrand 
.  .to  the  great  seill  and  to  his  majestie's  heigh  chancellar  for 
appending  of  the  said  seill,  without  passing  of  any  uther 
seills  or  registeris. 

t  5.  a.  An  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  witness- 
ing the  affixing  of  the  Great  Seal  to  documents  ; 
a  sealing  by  the  Chancellor  or  the  Commissioners 
having  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal.  b.  The 
place  at  which  documents  are  sealed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor. Obs. 

[After  F.  sctau, '  1'action  de  sceller,  le  temps  et  le  lieu  ou 
1'on  scelle '  (Littrel.] 

a.  1660  PEFYS  Diary  20  Aug.,  Here  I  staid,  and  saw  my 
Lord  Chancellor  come  into  his  Great  Hall,  where  wonderful 
how  much  company  there  was  to  expect  him  at  a  Seale. 
1686  EVELYN  Diary  5  May,  There  being  a  Seale  it  was 
fear'd  that  we  should  be  requir'd  to  passe  a  doquett  dis- 


pensing with  Dr.  Obadiah  Walker.     1705  LUTTHELI.  Brief 
ltd.  (itJ57)  V.  602  This  day  the  lord 
seal  in  the  Middle  Temple  hall. 


ird  keeper  held  a  public 


b.  1672  Essex  Pnfers  (1890)  I.  43  Bya  Clause  there  I  am 
forbid  to  intermedle  in  ya  passing  of  any  Charters  to  Cor- 
poracions,  wct  for  y9  present  stops  that  of  Dundalke,  for 
we'  I  had  granted  a  Warr1,  and  it  now  stays  at  y  Seale  til 
I  can  receive  some  directions  from  yr  LOP. 

f  6.   =  BLTTOX  2  c.  Obs. 

1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Basse,  The  first  putting  out  of  a  deeres 
head  formerly  cast ;  which  our  wood-men  call,  if  it  bee  a  red 
deeres,  the  burle,  or  scale. 

7.  tec/in,   (transferred  use  of  2.)     a.  =  dip-pipe 
(Dip  si.  11).   b.  The  quantity  of  water  or  tar  left 
in  the  dip-pipe  for  preventing  the  escape  of  gas. 
C.  A  small  quantity  of  water  left  in  a  trap  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  foul  air  from  a  sewer  or  drain. 

1853  S  HUGHES  Gas-works  197  When  the  whole  of  the 
gas-holder  was  out  of  the  water  and  hanging  in  air  (with 
the  exception  of  the  water  seal).  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mccli., 
Seal  2.  (Gas-works)  a  water-trap  joint,  as  in  gas-works,  where 
the  gas  is  drawn  or  forced  beneath  a  plate,  whose  lower  edge 
is  beneath  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tar-well.  1877 
W.  RICHARDS  Manuf.  Coal  Gas  172  In  estimating  the 
capacity  of  a  tank  and  its  corresponding  holder,  due  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  height  of  the  dip  or  seal.  Ibid. 
210  An  argument  raised  against  telescopic  gasholders  is  the 
liability  of  the  water  forming  the  lute,  or  seal,  to  freeze. 
1884  WARING  in  Century  Mag:  Dec.  263/1  The  depth  of 
seal  is  the  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bowl 
to  the  top  of  the  intake.  1889  —  Sewerage  282  This  trap 
lost  one  inch  of  its  seal  in  five  trials  out  of  ten. 

8.  attri6.zn&  Comb.  :  a.  objective,  as  i  seal-cutter, 
-cutting,  -engraver,  -keeper  (alsoyfc.). 

1624  FLETCHER  Rule  a  Wife  iv.  i,  Brick  me  into  that  wall 
there  for  a  chimney  peece,  And  say  I  was  one  oth  Caisars, 
done  by  a  *seale-cutter.  1847  LINDSAY  Chr.  Art  I.  p.  cci) 


keepers  [orig.  sigilliferi\,  Notaries,  and  such  other  lyke.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xv,  Why  should  he  not  declare  him- 
self, .seal-keeper  of  that  young  woman's  conscience  ? 

b.  Special  combinations :  seal-bag,  the  case  in 
which  the  official  seals  were  formerly  kept  (Cent. 
Diet.  1891) ;  seal-cup,  in  gas-works,  the  receptacle 
for  tar  or  water  in  a  seal  or  dip-pipe;  seal-cylinder 
=  CYLINDER  4a;  t  seal-day  (Guernsey),  a  date 
fixed  for  the  meeting  of  a  State  Council  at  which 
official  papers  received  the  seal ;  seal-flower, 
the  plant  Dicentra  spectabilis  (Miller  Flant-n. 
1884);  seal-lock,  a  lock  fitted  with  a  'seal' 
(often  a  small  square  of  glass)  which  must  be 
broken  before  the  lock  can  be  opened  ;  seal- 


SEAL. 

master,  an  official  whose  duty  was  to  affix  a  seal 
to  textile  fabrics  as  a  guarantee  of  the  standard  of 
excellence,  etc.;  t  seal-office  =  sense  5  b,  also 
allusively  ;  seal-pipe,  in  gas-works,  —  dip-pipe  ; 
seal-press,  a  machine  for  embossing  a  device  upon 
paper  or  other  soft  material  (Knight  Diet.  Akch. 
1875);  seal-ring,  a  linger  ring  bearing  a  seal  (cf. 
SIGNET  sb.  \  )  ;  seal-stamp  —  seal-press;  seal-stone, 
a  precious  stone  bearing  an  engraved  device  ; 
seal-top  a.,  (of  a  spoon)  having  the  handle  finished 
with  a  seal  (alsocllipt.  asj/'.)  ;  f  seal-  wax  =  SEAL- 
ING WAX;  t  seal-work,  ornamentation  resembling 
that  of  a  seal  ;  seal-  wort,  (a)  Sagina  procuinbetis; 
(6)  =  SOLOMON'S  SEAL  {Polygonatuni). 

1872  W.  C.  HOLMES  &  Co.  Munag.  Gas  Works  108  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  *  seal-cups  of  telescopic  gas- 
holders. .free  from  ice.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  JA'c//.  s.v.  Dip- 
pipe,  The  seal-^up  is  charged  with  tar.  1871  P.  SMITH  A  tic. 
f/ist.  East  xvi.  §  10  (1881)  339  fig.,  'Seal-cylinder  on  metal 
axis.  i68z  WAHUUKTON  Hint.  Guernsey  (1822)  93  At  the 
next  *seal-day  ..it  may  he  sealed.  1871  Patent  No.  1440 
Ckmu&fluitJeyis,  *SeaMock  manufacturer.  *y>$Rec.  Cloth 
M.inuf.  Nc-.u  Mills  $.  H.S.)  Introd.  75  No  cloth  could  be 
sold  unless  it  was  sealed  by  the  official  'seal-master,  c  1614 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wit  at  Se-.:  ll'eap.  I.  i,  Here's  first  my  hand, 
now't  goes  to  the  "Scale  Office.  [Kisses  her.]  1819  TAUNTUN 
Ref.  Cases  Coimii.  Picas  VI  I.  18.-  Until  which  hour,  by  the 
rule  of  Court,  the  seal-office  ought  not  to  he  shut.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.,  Seal.pipe  (Gas),  a  pipe  wlrose  inlet  or  exit  is 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  hydraulic  main  to  pre- 
vent reflux  of  gas.  1608  MIDULKTON  fire  Gallants  n.  iii,  My 
grandfather's  *seal-ring.  1866  J.  AYRE  Treas.  Bible  Ktiowl. 
(1870)  804/2  According  to  Jewish  writers  the  Hebrew  women 
used  seal  rings.  1851  MAY.NE  REIU  Scalp  Hunters  xxvi, 
The  brass  'seal-stamp  of  the  merchant's  clerk.  1774  HILL 
Thcopkr.  Hist.  Stones  43  Hence  the  Word  Seal  Stone, 
a^payis  or  <7$payiSior,  became  with  them  a  common  Word 
for  what  we  call  Gem.  1900  E.  CLODD  Story  of  Alphabet 
iii.  51  Seal_-stones  engraved  with  signs  which  are..  designed 
to  convey  information  about  their  owners.  1898  Daily  News 
ii  July  10/5  A  i6th  century  *seal-top  spoon.  1905  Circle 
May  35/1  ^l»  Elizabethan  spoon,  mark  St.  Catherine's 
wheel,  j£5o;  a  'seal-top',  of  the  same  reign,  engraved 
L.C.F.M.,  ,£48.  £1714  AltBUTHNOT,  etc.  JHem.  M.Scribl. 
I.  xiy.  (1741)  51  He  saw  his  Monkey  exceedingly  busy  in 
picking  the  "Seal-wax  by  little  bits  from  a  Letter.  1768 
VtwanStnt.  "Journ.  (1778)  I.  146  (The  Lelter],  La  Fleur.. 
fetch'd  sand  and  seal-wax.  1648  HEKRICK  Jfesper.,  Temple 
63  A  thin  Subtile,  and  ductile  Codlin's  skin  ;  Which  o're  the 
board  is  smoothly  spred,  Witli  little  "Scale-work  Damasked. 
1837  BAXTER  Brit.  Phxiug.  Bot.  III.  199  Sagina  procum- 
beus..  'Seal-wort.  1863  PRIOR  Plant-n.,  Seal-wort,,  .the 
Solomon's  seal. 

Seal,  sA.3  06s.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  sele,  6  seale, 
Sc.  seill.  [f.  SEAL  v.2]  =S\LE  s6.3  Also  atlrib. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  452/1  Sele,  horsys  barneys,  arqitillus. 
IJ3P  PALSCR.  269/1  Seale  horse  harnesse.  1597  in  Sf  aiding 
Club  Misc.  (1841)  I.  179  Scho  tuik  tua  oxin,  and  band  in  on 
seill.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  135  Cattle  are  bound 
to  the  stake  in  various  ways.  One  way  is  with  an  iron  chain, 
commonly  called  a  binder  or  seal.  Hid.  136  The  seal- 
stake  is  placed  in  an  inclined  position  to  allow  its  top  to  be 
fastened  to  the  wall. 

Seal,  sb.i  06s.  exc.  dial.  Also  6,  8-9  sale,  7 
seale,  9  Sc.  sealh.  [See  SALLOW  sl>.] 

1.  A  willow.     In  Spenser  :  Willow  twigs. 

1379  SPENSER  Slteph.  Cat.,  Dec.  81  Who  to  entrappe  the 
ish  m  winding  sale  Was  better  scene,  or  hurtful  beastes  to 
ont  1  Ibid.  Gloss.,  Sale  or  Saltr.v,  a  kind  of  woodde  like 
Wyllow.  1681  Quarter  Sess.  Rec.  ii  July  in  N.  Riding 
Kec.  Soc.  VII.  57  For  cutting  and  carrying  away  twenty 
scales.  1795  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XIII.  157  Seals,  Black 
Cherry  Trees,  Balm  of  Gilead  Trees.  l88a  J.  LUCAS  Stud. 
Xildcrdale  1  16  In  Sykes  Moss,  most  of  the  buried  trees  are 
sealhs,  oaks,  and  birches. 

2.  A  plantation  of  willow  trees. 

1794  DONALDSON  Agric.Northampt.  34  The  forest  under- 
wood, through  the  whole  sale,  or  part  which  is  cut,  does  not 
in  general  bring  above  .)/. 

Seal,  stj>  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  9  (dial.)  sale. 
[Perh.  repr.  OE.  sief,  Chouse.]  (See  qnot.  1756.) 

1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  II.  35  The  houses  in  which 
the  salt  works  are  carried  on.  .are  also  called  Seals.  1882 
MRS.  CHAMBERLAIN  W.  Wore.  Gloss.,  Sales,  or  Seals,  salt- 
works. (Droitwich.) 

Seal  (s/1),  v.1  Forms  :  3,  5-7  seale,  3  soil, 
3-6  sele,  4-6  seele,  6  seel,  (4  oeel,  4-5  cele),  5 
Sc.  seyll,  sell,  6  Sc.  seil(l,  6  seall,  5-  seal.  [a. 
OF.  seder,  seieler  (mod.F.  scel/er),  t.  seel,  seill: 
see  SEAL  sb.~~\ 
I.  To  attest  by  a  seal. 

1.  trans.  To  place  a  seal  upon  (a  document)  as 
evidence  of  genuineness,  or  as  a  mark  of  authorita- 
tive ratification  or  approval. 

In  legal  use  often  coupled  with  sifit  or  deliver;  now 
chiefly  in  the  full  phrase  'signed,  sealed,  and  delivered', 
indicating  the  complete  execution  of  a  deed. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  29  Of  him  haf  bei  charlre 
:d  with  his  seale.  (11400  Old  Usages  Winchester  in 
Aw^.  Gilds  (1870)  359  Myd  wham  men  seleb  \>e  chartres  of 
•eminent  of  be  town.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  DUtes 
u  Whan  thou  shall  commaunde  eny  lettres  to  thy  klerke 
to  be  made,  signe  nor  seale  them  not  til  thou  haue  ouer- 
scen  lhaim.  1593  WEST  ist  ft.  Symbol.  §  !04  To  do,  suffer 
«  make  seale  (4  deliuer  al  such  assurances,  .as  shal  be  de- 
uised..by  the  said  R.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  I.  iii.  146  Goe 
£ilh  me  to  a  Notarie,  seale  me  there  Your  single  bond.  1653 
tv-ELVN  Diary  IT.  Jan.,  I  went  to  London  and  there  seal'd 


fish 
h 


unarter  to  be  sealed. 

absol.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  1148  The  Bruce  and  he 
completyt  furth  thar  bandis ;  Syn  that  samyn  nycht  thai 
sellyt  with  thar  handis.  1596  DAI.RVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Sc0t,t  II.  337  Thir  to  confirme,  the  King  ilk  ane  seilis,  and 
euerie  anc  than  seilit,  conforme  to  the  Oueines  pleisure. 


we  Sign  and  Seal.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  ix,  How  does 
Farmer  Rutledge?. .  I  hope  you  found  him  able  to  sign,  seal, 
and  deliver?  1823  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  II.  Sut/ierl.  ^Col- 
burn)  65  To-morrow,  Sutherland,  we  will  sign  and  seal. 

b.  fig.  To   authenticate  or  attest   solemnly  by 
some  act  compared  to  the  affixing  of  a  seal. 

'  well 


a  1600  Satir.  rocnts  Re/i'nif.  xix.  63  This  commoun  well 
he  luirit  sa  tenderlie,..  His  Uife  to  it  he  schew  maist  faith- 
fullie,  And  with  his  blude  he  seillit  it  up  at  last.  1593 
SHAKS.  3  lien.  Vl,\.  vii.  29  The  duty  that  I  owe  vnto  yuur 
Maiesty,  I  Scale  vpon  Ihe  lips  of  this  sweet  Babe.  1655 
Sin  E.  NICHOLAS  in  A'.  Papers  (Camden)  II.  275  Hee  is  re- 
solued  to  credit  nothing  contrary  to  ye  relation  hee  halh 
receiued,  which  though  y>  informer  should  seale  wilh  ten 
thousand  sacraments  will  one  day  to  his  shame  appeare 
notoriously  false.  1761  GRAY  Williams  6  The  first  in  blood 
his  infant  honour  seal'd. 

c.  To  conclude,  ratify,  render  binding  (an  agree- 
ment, etc.)  by  affixing  the  seals  of  the  parties  to 
the  instrument.     Also/4r.,  to  ratify  or  clinch  (a 
bargain)  by  some  ceremonial  act. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vill.  1567  Thai  seyllyt  the  pes  with 
out  langar  delay.  1560  D.MS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  105 
Hereof  were  obligations  made  and  sealed  in  the  later  ende 
of_  November.  1589  GKEENE  Mtnaphon.  (Arb.)  89  They 
plighted  faith  and  troth,  and  Carmela.. sealed  it  with  a 
kisse.  1617  MOKVSON  Itin.  in.  S3  When  they  sell  houses 
or  lands,  they  bring  a  tun  of  beere  or  vessell  of  wine 
into  the  streete,  and  scale  the  bargaine  by  drinking  wilh 
their  neighbours.  1719  YOUNG  Busiris  in.  i,  Before  the 
rising  sun  my  lord  arrives,  To  seal  our  vows.  1807  CKAIJKK 
fnr.Xef.Sll.Cf6S  Brides.,  and  bridegrooms.  .By  love  or  law 
compel!  d  their  vows  to  seal.  1836  THIRLWALL  Greece  xiii. 
II.  164  Peace  was  concluded,  and  sealed  by  a  marriage. 

d.  To  grant  (a  charter,  etc.)  tinder  one's  seal ; 
t_/£-.  to  give   (testimony,  a  promise,  etc.)  in  an 
authoritative  manner  or  with  solemn  pledges  of 
good  faith. 

a  1623  FLETCHER  Custom  of  Country  v.  i,  My  hospitable 
word.. Did  I  not  Scale  still  to  thee?  1628  COKE  On.  Lit/. 
§  534  And  as  to  the  disseisee  who  sealed  the  same  Deed, 
this  shall  enure  but  by  way  of  confirmation.  1641  HINDE 
J.  Bruen  xxxi.  97  The  University  in  his  youth,  and  the 
countrey  in  his  riper  age,  may,  and  will  seale  him  a  worthy 
testimony  for  a  Gentleman.  1660  PEI'VS  Diary  17  Mar., 
This  day..  I  did  seal  my  will  to  her  [my  wife],  whereby  1 
did  give  her  all  that  I  have  in  the  world. 

e.  To  impose  (an  obligation,  a   penalty)  on  a 
person  in  a  binding  manner. 

1622  MASSINCER  &  DEKKER  Virg.  Mart.  v.  ii,  Who  for 
the  same  cause  in  my  presence  scald  His  holy  anger  on  his 
daughters  hearts.  1633  FORD  Broken  If.  m.  iv,  Yon  have 
seal'd  ioy  close  to  my  soule.  1870  C.  J.  VAUQHAN  Earnest 
n'ords  no  A  man  who  can  speak  thus,  .seems.. to  have 
sealed  upon  himself  that  which  God  never  meant  him  for— a 
life  of  hardness  and  a  death  of  despair  1 

f.  Jig.  Of  a  thing  or  act :  To  attest  or  ratify  as 
a  seal  does ;  to  be  a  '  seal '  of. 

1*48  HERRICK  Ilcspcr.,  Panegcrick  128  No  Planke  from 
Hallowed  Altar. .do  s  seale  Acurse  to  Thee  or  Thine.  1654 
Z.  COKE  Logick  178  Extream  Unction  is  a  Sacrament: 
therefore,  it  sealeth  spiritual  graces.  1720  POPE  Ilieul  xvn. 
246  Then  with  his  sable  Brow  he  gave  the  Nod,  That  seals 
his  Word.  1888  LANE  Illust.  Nates  Eng.  Cli.  Hist.  1 1. 
xxviii.  233  Those  whose  profession  of  Christianity  had  been 
sealed  by  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism. 

g.  To  decide  irrevocably  (the  fate  of  a  person  or 
thing) ;  to  complete  and  place  beyond  dispute  or 
reversal  (a  victory,  defeat,  etc.). 

1810  SHELLEY  Marg.  KiJwlson  Fragm.  9  Fate,  envious 
J  ate,  has  sealed  my  wayward  destiny.  1817  —  Revolt  " 

Islalll    IV.   If  VV.   Whw  natter,  t}lo    \:,l-tr,r   o....n«^^    ., It'        -. 


:.\KLI  >  ene  na  III.  vii,  1  omorrow  would  seal  his  triumph 
1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Etif.  v.  (1880)  82  The  massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  .sealed  the  fate  of  Mary  Stuart. 

2.  To  mark  by  n  seal  as  reserved  for  a  particular 
destination.  Chiefly  Jig.,  esp.  in  certain  uses  of 
New  Testament  origin  :  To  designate,  set  apart, 
assign  to  another  person  or  bind  together,  by  an 
inviolable  token  or  pledge. 

<i  1125  St.  Marlttr.  4  He  hit  wat  ful  wel  be  haueS  iseilet 
to  him  me  seolf.  c  1.30  Hall  Meid.  (MS.  Bodl.)  14/128 
Ant  tu..[,et  art  iloten  to  him  with  meiohades  merke,  ne 
brec  t>u  nawt  bet  sell  bet  seileS  inc  to  gederes  1:1374 
CHAUCER  Trcylut  iv.  293  Syn  ye  Cryseyde  and  me  ban 
fully  brought  In-  to  your  grace  and  bo^  our  hertes  seled, 
How  ma  e  suflre  alias  i  b  - 


cae  yc.  ,3i  t  we  sgne,  1388  til  we  markenl  the 
seruauntes  of  cure  god  in  their  foreheddes.  1596  S  PENS  KR 
State  Int.  Wks.  (Globe)  646,  1  doe  not  blame  the  christening 
of  them,  for  to  be  sealed  with  the  marke  of  the  Lambe  .1 


,          o    e  seae    wt     te  mare  o    the  Lambe  .1 
hold  it  a  good  and  gracious  woorke.  1630  SHIRLEY  Grateful 
"Ifsffi  VIal11  so"16  wound,  Or  other  dire  mis-fortune, 
seal  d  him  for  The  grave.  1817  POLLOK  Course  T.  x,  Have  not 
all  my  money,  all  my  love,  Letn  scak-d  and  stamped  with 


SEAL. 

signature  of  heaven  ?    1865  SEELEY  Ecce  Homo  iv.  (ed.  8)  32 
God,  who  had  scaled  that  [Abraham's]  family  for  himself. 
b.  In  allusions  to  Rev.  vii.  5-8. 

In  the  original  passage  the  verb  is  not  really  construed 
with  of,  as  in  the  imitative  use. 

[1535  COVERDALE  AYrr.  vii.  5-8  Of  the  trybe  of  luda  were 
sealed  xij.  M...pf  the  trybe  of  Bemamin  were  sealed  xij. 
thousande.  (Similarly  1611..']  a  1637  IS.  JONSON  Undcnvoods 
Ixv.  (title)  An  Epistle,  answering  to  one  that  asked  to  be 
Sealed  of  ihe  Tribe  of  Ben.  1906  Macm.  Mag.  Apr.  441 
He  was  a  king  among  us  [if.  fishermen], — if  two  long  seasons 
..may  entitle  the  writer  of  this  modest  tribute  to  account 
himself  scaled  of  the  tribe. 

o.  Among  the  Mormons  of  Utah,  to  set  apart  (a 
woman)  by  a  solemn  ceremony  to  a  man  as  one  of 
his'  spiritual  wives '. 

1857  J.  HYDE  Mot-monism  84  (Bartlett  i£6o)  People,  ac- 
cording to  Mormon  technology,  are  married  for  time,  but 
sealed  for  eternity. 

3.  To  impress  a  seal  upon  (weights  or  measures) 
to  indicate  that  their  correctness  has  been  tested 
by  municipal  or  oilier  lawful  authority.  Also,  to 
place  an  official  stamp  on  (merchandise,  e.g.  pieces 
of  cloth)  to  certify  that  it  is  of  standard  measure 
or  quality. 

1467  Cm-entry  l.cct-tk.  334  The  mesuris  to  be  delyueryd 
by  the  comyn  seriant  todelyuer  hem  selyd  wilh-owt  inor.ey- 
takyng  therfor.  1518  Ibid.  657  A  Sealer  to  be  oidevned  & 
sworne  to  stryke  the  Cloth  &  scale  hit  is:  wrete  hit  i\  fyrde 
Iced  &  to  haue  a  peny  for  his  labor.  1615  BRAI  n\\.\i  i 
Strappatio  6  Thuse  \\  ho  are  appointed  by  their  charge  tu 
know,  Whether  thy  p'jts  be  sealed  yea  or  no.  1862  SAI.A 
Sercit  Sens  III.  4,  I  wonder  they  did  not  a-k  to  see.. the 
|  cat-o'-nine-tails,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  visiting  justice. 

f4.  iiitr.   ^Cf.  I  al'sol.)  To  set  one's  seal  {la  a 
I    document).     Also  spec,  to  set  one's  seal  to  or  exe- 
cute a  promissory  note;  to  become  security  for  a 
person.     Also  to  seal  uiuler.  Obs, 

1523  Lu.  BEHNEKS  Frciss.  I.  ccxiii.  263  At  the  request  of 
the  kyng  of  Englandc,  the  frenche  kyng.  .confyrmed  and 
j  sealed  to  the  gyfte  of  syr  John  Chandos,  he  to  possede  and 
I  to  haue  the  same  landes,  as  his  true  heritage  for  euer.  1506 
SHAKS.  Mercjl.  I'.  I.  ii.  89  He  borrowed  a  boxe  of  the  care 
of  the  Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him  againe 
when  he  was  able  :  I  thinke  the  Frenchman  became  his 
suretie,  and  seald  vnder  fur  another.  Ibid.  i.  iii.  172  Yes 
Shylocke,  I  will  seal  vnto  this  bond.  1632  MASSIN.GKII  City 
Madam  i.  ii,  At  the  Academic  of  valour..  .Where  they  are 
taught  the  ways,  Though  they  refuse  to  seal  for  a  Duellist, 
How  to  decline  a  challenge.  1633  MARMION  I-ine  Cotnp. 
in.  iv.  F  i  b,  Hee  is  either  trudging  now  vnto  a  broaker, 
Or  to  invite  some  new  heire  to  a  breakefast,  To  seale  for 
the  commodity. 

•f  b.  Jig.  To  assent,  lend  one's  support  or  autho- 
rity to  a  statement  or  proposal.  Obs. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Fain.  Lo-.-e  10  It  is  sufficient 
..that  if  they  iauisli  out  any  vntruth,  that  I  be  patduned 
for  not  sealyng  vnto  it.  1607  CHATMAN  Hussy  D'Aml'ois 
ill.  i.  34  Gni.  I  seale  to  that.  1665  NEEDHAM  Med.  i/edi- 
finae  353  And  pray  you,  who  is  ignorant  of  this  truth?  Not 
an  old  woman  in  all  the  Town  but  will  seal  to  it.  1683 
LUTTRBLL  Brief  Rcl.  (1857)  I.  282,  85  were  for  sealing  to  the 
regulation  required  by  his  majestic,  and  103  against  it. 
t  C.  fig.  'I  To  make  peace.  01>s. 

1596  NASHE  Snjfron  It'aldcn  N  2,  I  haue  not  yet  seald 
and  shakt  hands  with  him  for  making  two  such  false  Pro- 
phets of  Saturne  &  lupiter. 

II.  To  fasten  with  or  as  with  a  seal. 

5.  trans.  To  fasten  (a  folded  letter  or  other  docu- 
ment)   with    melted   wax    or  some   other   plastic 
material  and  impress   a   seal  upon  this,  so   that 
opening  is  impossible  unless  the  seal  is  broken. 

a  1225  Aticr,  A".  388  Ase  a  king  bet.. ser.de  his  sondesmen 
biforen.. mid  lettres isealed.  {C/.tetoiu:  ase  lettres iopened.] 
a  1400  Arthur  272  pis  lettre  was  celyd  fast,  Y-take  the  Mes- 
sagerez  on  hast.  (.1450  Merlin  xxxi.  619  He  drough  oute 
the  letter  of  kynge  Rion  that  was  seled  with  x  scles  roiall. 
1560  UAUS  tr.  Sleidatte's  Comm.  105  b,  They  wryte  an  aun- 
swere  to  the  Emperour.  -and  delivered  the  same  sealed  to 
the  intercessours.  1616  R.  COCKS  ZJ/Vzi^CHakl.  Soc.)  1. 113, 
I  sealed  up  my  packet  letters  for  England.  1710  SWIFT 
Jriil.  to  Stella  10  Nov.,  I  will  seal  my  letter  early,  c  1808 
PORTER  Russia  tf  Swed.  (1813)  I.  ii.  14  [Nelson]  desired 
Colonel  Stewart  to  send  some  one  below  for  a  light,  that  he 
might  seal  his  despatch.  1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarly  Dia- 
mond iii,  This  letter,  sealed  with  his  lordship's  own  crown. 
b.  Said  of  the  signet  itself. 

1848  THACKERAY  fait.  Fair  xxxv,  The  very  seal  that 
sealed  it  had  been  robbed  from  George's  dead  body  as  it 
lay  on  the  field  of  battle. 

o.  To  stamp  the  wax  fastening  (a  letter)  with 
something  substituted  for  a  seal. 

1718  Free-thinker^  No.  108. 24  In  breaking  open  the  Second 
Letter,  I  observed  it  was  sealed  with  a  Thimble. 

d.  To  fasten  up  (a  letter,  a  parcel)  with  sealing- 
wax,  a  wafer,  gum,  or  the  like. 

1818  SCOTT  llrt.  Midi,  xxviii,  She  sealed  her  letters  care- 
fully, and  put  them  into  the  post-office  with  her  own  hand. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  liii,  This  letter,  sealed  with 
a  wafer,  was  despatched  by  one  of  the  messengers. 

6.  To  place  a  seal  upon  the  opening  of  (a  door, 
a  chest,  etc.)  for  security.     Also  with  up. 

.11300  Cursor  .^r.  17348  pai..did  to  sper  be  dors  fast, 
Locked  bath  wit-vie  and  in  And  seild  wit  |?air  seiles  tuin. 
1398  THEVISA  Rarth.  De  P.  R.  i.  8  And  notwythstondyngc 
that  his  scpulcre  or  giaue  was  seelyd  and  syned  &  kept 
with  knightes  yet  the  thyrde  day  he  ro.-e  in  his  humanite. 
159.  SHAKS.  Rom.  f,  Jut.  v.  ii.  n  Ihe  Searchers  of  the 
T owne.. heal  d  vp  the  doores,  and  would  not  let  vs  forth. 
1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  viii,  Then  Mrs.  Boffin  and  me  seal 
up  his  box.,  and..  I  comedown  here  in  search  of  a  lawyer 
to  advise.  1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  America  56  When  the 
train  is  composed  mainly  of  empty  cars,  the  do«r«  are  often 


SEAL. 

open,  and  never  sealed... But  when  they  are  full  the  little  i 
end  doors  are  usually  bolted,  and  the  side  doors  sealed  with  ! 
a  little  leaden  button  or  tag.  It  is  an  indictable  offence  to  j 
break  these.  ,  j 

b.  In  figurative  phrases,  esp.  to  seal  (a  person  s)  j 
lips,  to  bind  or  constrain  to  silence  or  secrecy ;  to  seat  t 
(a  person's)  eyes  or  ears,  to  render  blind  or  deaf,  also  I 
to  restrain  from  looking  or  listening.  Also  with  up. 

In  to  seal  the  eyes,  this  verb  is  not  always  distinguishable 
from  the  figurative  use  of  SEEL  v, 

1633  MARMION  Ffhe  Coinp.  n.  it.  E  4  b,  I  would  seale  my 
eares,  Deafe  as  the  sea,  to  shiprack't  marriners.  1700  DRY-  [ 
DEN  Sigisin.  fr  Guise.  214  Sleep  did  his  office  soon,  and  j 
sealed  his  sight.  1782  Miss  BUKNKY  Cecilia  i.  vni,  I  make  j 
it  quite  a  principle  to  seal  up  my  lips  the  moment  I  perceive  , 
him.  1814  BYRON  Lara  H.  xxii,  And  seal'd  is  now  each  lip 
that  could  have  told.  1864  BROWNING  J.  LeSs  Wife  iv.  in, 
Seal  my  sense  up  for  your  sake?  1888  Sat.  Rev.  4  Feb. 
140/1  The  two  Ruthvens'  mouths  were  thus  sealed  for  ever. 

7.  To  place  in  a  receptacle  secured  by  a  seal. 

c  1420  Brut  355  pay  waged  batayle  8:  cast  doun  her  gloues ; 
&  l>anne  J>ey  were  take  vp  and  seled,  and  the  day  &  be  ' 
place  of  batayle  assygned  at  Couyntre.  1530  PALSGR.  708/2, 
I  have  sent  him  all  his  writynges  sealed  in  a  bagge.  a  1547 
in  J.  R.  Boyle  Ilcilon  (1875)  App.  81  Thover  plus  of  money 
..shalbe  bagged  and  seallyde  with  xijlh  sealis. 

b.  Chess.  To  seal  a  move.  Of  a  player  in  a 
match  or  tournament :  To  place  in  a  sealed  enve- 
lope a  statement  of  the  move  he  intends  to  make 
when  the  game  is  resumed  afler  an  adjournment. 

1891  Daily  .\'iius  16  Jan.  2/4  [This]  move  was  sealed  by 
Mr.  Gunsberg  at  the  adjournment.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  so  far  Mr.  Steinitz  has  not  sealed  a  move. 

8.  To  close  (a  vessel,  an  aperture,  etc.)  securely 
by  placing  a  coating  of  wax,  cement,  or  lead,  over 
the    orifice,  or,  in  wider  sense,   by  any  kind    ot 
fastening  that  must  be  broken  before  access  can  be 
obtained.     To  seal  hermetically  :  see  the  adv. 

1661  in  T.  Birch  Hist.  Roy.  Soc.  (1756)  I.  54  The  spirit  of 
wine  must  be  the  highest  rectified.  It  will  do  better  in  a 
bolt-head  sealed  up  hermetically.  1683  K.  DIGBY  Chymical 
Secrets  32  Then  Seal  it  Hermetically.  1853  S-  HUGHES 
(ias-ivorks  195  The  cylinder,  .maybe  described  as  a  cylinder 
inverted  over  a  cistern  of  water,  both  the  inlet  and  outlet 
pipes  having  their  orifices  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  so 
that  the  gas  is  hermetically  sealed  up  within  the  holder,  and 
can  only  escape  through  the  outlet-pipe.  1877  W.  RICHARDS 
Jfaiiit/.  Coal  (ras  210  No  ill  effects  are  experienced — at 
least,  so  long  as  the  holder  remains  sealed. 

b.  Surg.  To  close  up  (a  wound)  with  a  covering 
that  is  not  to  be  removed  until  healing  has  taken 
place. 

1862  Meit.  Times  <V  Gaz.  6  Dec.  601/2  July  i. — The  ulcer 
was  sealed.  4th. — Unsealed,  and  found  to  be  diminished  in 
circumference  half-an-inch  ;  re-sealed.  1863  Lancet  8  Aug. 
177/2.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  659  Another  method 
of  practice  handed  down  from  very  ancient  times.. is  to  seal 
up  the  wound. 

9.  To  fasten  on  or  down  with  wax  or  cement. 
1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  38  When  I  have  thus  filled  it,  I  can 

very  easily  in  the.. flame  of  a  Lamp  seal  and  joyn  on  the  j 
head  of  it.  1739  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  t'om- 
frct  10  Oct.  (18931  II.  47  A  gnat  had  saluted  one  of  my  eyes 
so  roughly  that  it  was  for  two  days  absolutely  sealed  down. 
1769  BANCROFT  Guiana  219  The  glass  is  then  to  be  filled 
with  rum,  and  the  cork  sealed  down,  to  prevent  its  exhalation. 
b.  fig.  To  fasten,  fix  immoveably. 
01661* FULLER  Worthies,  M'scx  (1662)  II.  189  Otherwise 
the  hot  Sun  arising,  sealeth  (to  use  the  Husbandmans 
Phrase)  the  Mildew  upon  the  Straw.  1849  M-  ARNOLD  For- 
saken Merman  82  But,  ah,  she  gave  me  never  a  look,  For 
her  eyes  were  sealed  to  the  holy  book. 

O.   iittr.  To  apply  wax,  etc.  in  fastening. 
1804   BOTTONE  Elcctr.  Instr,  191    He  then  immediately 
seals  all  round  the  cork . .  with  good  red  sealing  wax. 

10.  Building,  trans.  To  secure  in  position  in  awall 
by  means  of  mortar,  cement,  etc.     [So  F.  scellcr.] 

1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Amvass.  242  Thence  we 
were  brought  to  the  Kitchin. .  .The  great  Cauldrons  were 
all  set  in  a  row,  and  seal'd  within  the  Wall. 

11.  transf.  To  enclose,  shut  up  within  impene- 
trable barriers. 

1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  V.  966  If  from  this  houre  Within  these 
hallowd  limits  thou  appeer,  Back  to  th'  infernal  pit  I  drag 
thee  chaind,  And  Seale  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorne 
The  facil  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barrd.  1850  TENNYSON 
/«  Mem.  Iv,  Shall  men..  Who  loved,  who  suffer'd  countless 
ills,  Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just,  Be  blown  about  the 
desert  dust,  Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills?  1853  KANE 
Grinuell  EX/I.  xxi.  (1856)  162  In  case  we  should  lose  our 
vessels  or  become  sealed  up  in  permanent  ice. 

t  III.  12.  a.  trans.  To  impress  (a  mark)  tipon. 
b.  inlr.  To  make  marks  like  those  on  a  seal.  Obs. 

a.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  5  He  haue5  his  merke  on  me  iseilet. 
a  1585  MONTGOMERY:  Flyting  100  The  castell  jee  weir  well 
seiled  on  }our  shoulder. 

b.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  20  b,  That  which  is  grauen 
or  by  any  wyse  sealed  vppon. 

Seal  (s;l),  v .-  dial.  [Specific  use  of  OE.  sxlan 
to  bind  with  a  rope,  f.  sal  rope  (  =  OS.  ill,  Du. 
zed,  OHG.  sal,  mod.G.  seil,  ON.  seil).  Cf.  Sw. 
sela  to  harness.]  trans. '  To  bind  or  fasten  (cattle) 
in  their  stalls '  (E.  D.  D.). 

1633  in  y.  Webster's  Displ.  Witchcraft  (r677)  348  His 
Father  bad  him  go  and  fetch  home  two  Kine  to  seal.  1729 
P.  WALKDEN  Diary  (1866)  61  Seeing  her  like  for  calving 
before  morning,  we  brought  her  up  and  sealed  her.  a  1843 
SOUTHEY  Cotiim.-pl.  Ilk.  (1851)  IV.  552  As  the  wife  of  E. 
Fearnley  was  sealing  up  the  cows  [etc.]. 

Seal  (si7).  v.s  [f.  SEAL  rf.lj  intr.  To  hunt 
for  seals. 
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1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  H'a/cs  (ed.  3)  II.  66  Now  we    ; 
have  four  vessels   constantly  whaling ;    six  sealing.     1891 
Times  27  Jan.  7/1  The  claims  of  the  Victoria  sealers  for 
compensation  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  permitted 
to  seal  in  the  Behring  sea, 

Scalable  (srlab'l),  a.  ran.  [f.  SEAL  w.i  + 
-ABLE.]  That  can  be  or  requires  to  be  sealed. 
Also,  t  suitable  for  use  in  sealing. 

1477  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  190/2  That  in  the  Citee  of  London 
. . ,  such  Clothes  sealeable,  be  sealed  with  Leede  as  it  hath 
beaccustumed.  1656  V>\.c>vwGlossogr.,  Sigillative,  scalable. 

Sea'-lark.  [LAUK  s/>.1  Cf.  mod.L.  alauda 
marina,  Y.aluiutte  de  mer,  G.seclerche,  meerlerche] 

1.  A  local  name  for  various  small  birds  frequent- 
ing the  sea-shore,  as  (a)  the  ringed  plover,  sEgia- 
litis  hiaticula;  (b)  various  sandpipers,  as  the 
dunlin,  Tringa  alpina,  and  the  sanderling,  Calidris 
arcnaria  ;  (c)  the  turnstone,  Strepsilas  interpres  ; 
(a)  the  sea-titling  or  rock-pipit,  Anthus  obsatrns. 

1603  CAKEW  Corn-wall  I.  35  Amongst  the  first  sort,  we 
reckon  the  Dip-chicke.  .Coots,  Sanderlings,  Sea-larkes  [etc.]. 
a  1672  WILLL'GHBV  Ornith.  (1676)  230  Ckaradrins  sire  Hia- 
ticula. The  Sea-Laik.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  II. 
376  With  bills  very  short — the  Lapwing, ..the  Turnstone, 
and  the  Sea-lark.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  512  Sand-Lark 
and  Sea-Lark  are  likewise  names  often  given  to  some  of 
the  smaller  members  of  the  Linticolx. 

t  2.  The  smooth  blenny,  Pholis  Ixvis.   Obs. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  Iv.  iii,  A  Sea-Lark. .is  a  Fish., 
with  cartilaginous  Wings,  .by  the  means  of  which,  1  have 
seen  them  Hy  about  three  Fathom  above  Water.  1740  R. 
l&KQOKwArtAtlgKHfll,  xix.  124  The  Sea-Lark  or  Bulcard.  I 

Sea'-law.  A  law  relating  to  the  duties  and 
rights  of  persons  on  the  seas.  Chiefly  in  plural, 
applied  by  writers  of  the  i6th  and  succeeding  cen- 
turies to  certain  mediaeval  collections  of  customary 
laws  relating  to  maritime  affairs,  esp.  the  Laws  of 
Wisby,  relating  to  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  \ 
and  the  Laws  of  Ok'ron,  relating  to  the  Atlantic. 

1613  W.  WELWOD  (title}  An  Abridgement  of  all  Sea-Lawes. 
1664  EXTON  Maritime  Dic&ologic  i.  iii.  13  Dionysius  as-    | 
cribeth  the  first  making  of  Sea-laws  to  the  Phenicians.  1909 
W.  ASHBURNKK  (title}  The  Rhodian  Sea-Law. 


Sea-lawyer. 

1.  A  shark,  the  tiger-shark.     Also  the  grey  or 
mangrove  snapper. 

1811  Lc.v  Balatron.,  St'a  Lawyer,  a  shark.  1876  GOODE 
L'atal.  Fishes  Bermudas  54  Liitjamts  Ca.vis. ..Gray  Snap- 
per...Its  extreme  cunning. -has  gained  it  the  soubriquet 
of  '  Sea  Lawyer '. 

2.  An  argumentative  sailor  (see  quot.  1867). 
1848  C.  C.  CLIFFORD  Aristopli.  Frogs  37  But  now  they  are 

sea-lawyers  every  one,  And  when  you  bid  them  pull,  they 
do  demur.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-l'k.,  Sen-lawyer,  an 
idle  litigious  'long-shorer,  more  given  to  question  orders  than 
to  obey  them.  One  of  the  pests  of  the  navy  as  well  as  of  the 
mercantile  marine. 

Sealchie,  -kie  (srlx^srlki).  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land. Forms  :  8  selohie,  8-9  selkie,  9  selky, 
selchy,  sealkie,  sealehie,  saelkie,  silkey.  [dim. 
form  of  sealg/i  SEAL  sb.l]  =  SEAL  rf.1 

1-1550  MONRO  Descr.  Hebrides  (1774)  29  Ane  ile  callit 
Elian  Askerin,  ..guid  for  fishing  and  slaughter  of  selchies. 
1744  PRESTON  Zetland  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  6r  There 
are  many  Otters,  which  they  call  Tikes;  and  Seals,  which 
they  call  Selkies.  1822  SCOTT  Pirate  xxviii,  Our  kins- 
woman has  got  a  pretty  seal,  too — Here,  sealchie,  my  man. 
1888  MRS.  SAXBY  Lails  of  Lunda  90  Gibbie  is  no  a  sealkie, 
nae  mair  is  Gibbie  a.  cal-loo. 

Sealed  (s?ld),  ///.  «.    [f.  SEAL  w.i  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  Bearing  the  impression  of  a  signet  in  wax  (or 
other  material),  as  evidence  or  guarantee  of  au- 
thenticity. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  407,  &  sende  iseelede  writes  wi5  his 
ahne  kinering.  c  1386  CHAUCER  l\Jan  of  Law's  ^.736  Lo, 
heere  the  lettres  seled  of  this  thing,  c  1511  ist  Eng.  Ilk. 
Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  32/1  Also  certetye  yow  with  our  lettres 
sealed.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  i.  87  A  Seal'd  Compact,  Well 
ratified  by  Law,and  Heraldrie.  1654  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N. 
Papers (Camden)  II.  263  Wee  have  had  much  talke  in  Paris 
upon  a  project  of  sealed  paper,  wherein  all  contracts  and 
legallbusines  should  be  written.  1905  Daily  Ckron.  29  June 
2/2  Spanish  '  sealed  '  bonds . .  were  better  at  the  close. 

b.  Of  weights  and  measures  :  Stamped  with 
a  mark  affixed  by  a  duly  appointed  officer  as  a 
guarantee  of  accuracy. 

1522  Coi'Cntry  Lcet-bk.  683  Ordained  that  all  bruers  & 
Typlers  order  them-selffe  to  sell  ther  ale  with  Sealyd  Me- 
sures  soche  as  byn  ordenyd.     1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  38 
Beame,  scales,  with  the  weights,  that  be  sealed  and  true. 
C.  fig. 

a  16x9  FOTHERBY  Athcom.  n.  xi.  §  4  (1622)  318  A  sealed  and 
infallible  truth.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1664)  in  Con- 
cluded &  sealed  Salvation  may  goe  through  &  be  ended. 
1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniij.  n.  n.  vi.  373  Those  true  Members 
and  marked  or  sealed  Souldiers  of  Christ.  Ibid.,  The  144 
thousand  sealed  Servants  of  God. 

•(•d.  Sealed  earth  [med.L.  terra  sigillata,  Gr. 
atf>payis,  fftypayTris]  :  a  medicinal  earth  found  in 
the  Island  of  Lemnos,  believed  to  possess  antitoxic 
properties,  sold  by  apothecaries  in  cubical  blocks 
bearing  a  stamp,  formerly  an  impression  of  the 
head  of  Artemis.  Also  any  earth  resembling  this, 
in  appearance  or  properties.  Obs. 

1526  Crete  J/eriallccccx\iv.  (1529)  Z  v,  Sealed  erthe  is  of 
grete  vertue  to  staunche.  1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  032 
Our  Author  takes  notice  of  Nine  sorts  of  sealed  Earths, 
which  he  hath  observed  to  be  sold  by  the  Drugists  of  Lon- 
don, under  the  Title  of  Terra  Sigillnta.  1762  tr.  Bnsch- 
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ing's  Syst.  Geog.  V.  415  The  principal  of  these  are  its  good 
clay  and  sealed  earth,  as  also  its  silver. 

f  e.  Sealed  porter :  a  porter  having  the  sealed 
licence  of  one  of  the  companies  of  porters.  Obs. 

1625  B.  ]oxsonStaplee/N.\.  iii,  I  know  he  was  a  Porter, 
And  a  seal'd  Porter  for  he  bore  the  badge  On  brest  I  am  sure. 

f.  Nat.  Hist.  In  specific  names  :  Bearing  a  mark 
resembling  a  seal. 

1803  SHAW  Gen.  Zoo/.  IV.  474  Sealed  Sparus,  Spams  Si- 
gillattis . .  marked  on  each  side  by  a  longitudinal  paler  stripe 
and  a  yellow-red  ellipse  behind  each  eye. 

g.  Sealed  book  :  the  MS.  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  annexed  to  the  official  copy  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  preserved  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  constituting  the  final  authority 
for  the  text  of  the  book  ;   also,  each  of  the  printed 
copies  of  this  book  sent  to  the  Deans  and  Chapters, 
and  to  each  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  and  to 
the  Tower,  accompanied  by  Letters  Patent  bearing 
the  Great  Seal. 

1710  NICHOI.LS  (title)  A  Comment  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer..  .The  text  of  the  whole  being  compared  and  amended 
according  to  the  sealed  Books.  1849  STEPHENS  (title)  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer..  .The  text  taken  from  the  Sealed 
Book  for  the  Chancery  and  collated  with  the  Sealed  Books 
for  the  King's  Bench  [etc.]. 

h.  Sealed  pattern  :  in  British  military  and 
naval  use,  a  pattern  (e.  g.  of  a  weapon  or  other 
article  of  equipment)  accepted  by  the  War  Office 
or  the  Admiralty.  In  quot.  attrib.  (nonce-use}. 

1902  Words  of  Eyeivitness  233  A  useful  lot,  thinks  Colonel 
Junes,  but  somewhat  of  an  anxiety  to  his  sealed-pattern 
soldier's  mind. 

2.  Fastened  with  a  seal ;  closed  in  such  a  manner 
that  access  (to  the  contents)  is  impossible  without 
breaking  the  fastening.  Sealed  orders:  written 
directions  given  to  the  commander  of  a  vessel  con- 
cerning the  destination  of  a  voyage,  which  are  not 
to  be  opened  until  the  vessel  has  left  port.  Sealed 
•verdict :  a  verdict  delivered  in  a  sealed  packet  in 
the  absence  of  a  judge. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  5100  pan  sendis  scho  to  him  sandis- 
men  with  selid  lettris.  c  1450  Alirour  Saluadouu  iKoxb.) 
2  And  eke  >'•  seled  welle  \_Soag  Sol.  iv.  12]. .and  Balaam 
sterre.  1611  EIIILE  Transl.  Pref.  4  That  person  mentioned 
by  Esay,  to  whom  when  a  sealed  booke  was  deliuered  [etc.]. 
1615  K.  COCKS  Diary  (W.M.  Soc.)  I.  89  He  thought  that 
Capt.  Speck  would  be  content  to  let  hym  carry  our  sealed 
letters.  1857  MILLER  Klein.  Cheat.,  Org.  (1862)  176  Berthe- 
lot  found  that  by  exposing  the  alcohol  and  the  acid  in  sealed 
tubes  for  some  hours  [etc.].  1872  LOWELL  Haute  Wks.  1890 
IV.  237  Most  men  make  the  voyage  of  life  as  if  they  carried 
sealed  orders  which  they  were  not  to  open  till  they  were 
fairly  in  mid-ocean.  1894  FISKE  Holiday  Stories  (1900)  38 
Judge  Gedney  says  that  you  can  bring  in  a  sealed  verdict 
without  waiting  for  him. 

b.  fg.  or  in  fig.  context.  A  sealed  book  :  often 
used  predicatively  of  something  involved  in  obscu- 
rity, or  beyond  a  person's  capacity  to  understand. 

1818  BYRON  yuan  i.  xlviii,  This,  too,  was  a  seal'd  book  to 
little  Juan.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iii.  (1841)  173  Nature  with 
her  truth  remains  to  the  bad,  to  the  selfish  and  the  pusilla- 
nimous, forever  a  sealed  book.  1841  BORROW  Zincali  II.  xi. 
Hi.  107  It  is  no  longer  a  sealed  language.  1881  O'SHALGH- 
NKSSY  Songs  of  a  Worker  171  O  bearer  with  sealed  lips  of 
all  the  lore  Man  yearns  to  know. 
C.  (See  sense  2  c  of  the  vb.) 

1856  B.  G.  FERRIS  Mormons  at  Home  114  (Bartlett  1860) 
The  extra  wives  of  the  Mormons  are  called  by  some  of  them 
'  spirituals  ',  by  others  sealed  ones. 

Sea  legs,  pi.  jocular,  [Cf.  F.  avoir  le  pied 
marin.~\  In  phrases,  7 "o  hav e  or  get  one  s  sea  legs 
on,  to  find  ones  sea  legs,  to  have  or  acquire  the 
power  of  walking  steadily  on  the  deck  of  a  ship. 

1712  W.  ROGERS  I'oy.  round  Worlds  They  had.  .got  their 
Sea-Legs.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  ii,  In  addition  to 
all  this,  I  hail  not  got  my  'sea  legs  on'.  1898  BAKING- 
GOULD  Old  Eng.  Home  xii.  286,  I  have  been,  .a  seaman  for 
fifteen  years,  and  have  never  yet  found  my  sea-legs. 

Sealer  (srlai),  sb\  Forms:  4  seeler,  4, 6  seler, 
5- sealer,  [f.  SKAL  z>.l  +  -ER!.] 

1.  One  who  affixes  a  seal  to  a  document. 


Tang,  Chatiffecires,  sealers  of  patentes.  1708  Lout/.  Caj. 
No.  4467/4  Complaint  hath  been  made,  .that  the  Sealer  to 
the  Great  Seal  has  demanded  extraordinary  Fees  for  his 
Attendance  in  the  Country.  1819  TAUNTON  Rep.  Cases 
Comm.  I'leas  VII.  182  The  sealer  of  writs  is  not  guilty  of 
a  contempt  in  refusing  to  seal  a  writ  on  St.  Luke's  day. 
1833  Act  3  #  4  Will.  II-',  c.  84  §  2  As  the  Offices ..  of  Chaff 
Wax  and  Sealer.. become  vacant,  .the  Duties  of  suchseveral 
Offices  shall  be  performed  by  the  said  Purse-bearer. 

2.  fa-  One  who  attaches  the  official  mark  or 
seal  to  leather  or  othermaterialasevidence  of  quality, 
etc.  Ola.  b.  An  Inspector  of  weights  and  measures. 

1467-8  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  630/1  That  all  the  seid  Clothes 
.  .be  sealed  by  the  Kyngs  Awnager  or  Sealer.  1511-2  Act 
3  Hen.  yjll,c.  6§i  The  Alnager  or  Seler.. shall  put  to 
every  Wollen  cloth ..  the  Kynges  Scales  of  leed.  1592  GREENE 
Upst.  Courtier  E  iv  b.  Whereas  your  backes  of  al  other 
slioulde  bee  best  tanned,  you  bring  them  so  full  of  home  to 
the  market,  that  did  you  not  grease  the  sealers  of  Leaden 
hall  thoroughly  in  the  fiste,  they  should  neuer  be  sealed. 
1835  App.  Atunic.  Corpor.  Rep.  I.  43'  (Barnstaple)  The 
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1858  AY:-.  Statutes  Wisconsin  176  One  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures;  and  one  overseer  of  highways. 

+  3.  Jig.  One  who  gathers  up  and  closes  the 
efforts  or  labours  of  others.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1615  T.  BEDWELL  Moham.  Impost,  lit.  §  106  lohn  was  the 
sealer  vp  of  the  sayings  of  the  Prophets. 

f4.  slang.  (See  quots.) 

1688  SHADWELL  Sq.  Alsatia  I.  i.  7  Cheatly  who  has  drawn 
in  so  many  young  Heirs,  and  undone  so  many  Sealers.  //'/</. 
Exf>[.  Cant,  Sea/er,  one  that  gives  Bonds  and  Judgments 
for  Goods  and  Money.  1785  GKOSE  Diet.  Vulgar  '/'.,  Sca[,>>- 
or  Squeeze  lynx,  one  ready  to  give  bond  and  judgment  for 
goods  or  money. 

Sealer  (s/-Uj),  s&2    [f.  SEAL  v.-  +  -KR  '.] 

1.  A  vessel  engaged  in  the  sealing  trade. 

1820  W.  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  508  Many  vessels 
equipped  only  as  sealers,  proceed  annually  into  the  Green- 
land Sea.  1904  Times  15  Aug.  4/3  The  sealer  Teresa  is  at 
Dutch  Harbour,  .seized  for  using  fire-arms,  .before,  .season. 

2.  One  who  hunts  the  seal. 

1842  BONSVCASTLE  Neu<fou>idld.  II.  167  To  pay  the 
sealers,  or  the  same  men  as  cod-fishers,  regular  wages,  would 
at  present  be  impracticable.  1880  H.  W.  Ki.uon  AY/.  Seal 
Isl.  Alaska  (1884)  164  The  sealers  on  St.  Paul.. just  as  the 
season  opens,  invariably  prophesy  a  bad  year  for  seals. 

Sealery  (s/'bri).  rare.  [f.  SEAL  J*.I  +  -ERY.] 
The  occupation  of  hunting  the  seal. 

1895  KIPLING  2»rf  Jungle  Rk.  146  Coming  back  north., 
for  the  musk-ox  hunting  and  the  regular  winter  sealery. 

Sealess,  </.  rare.  [f.  SEA  sb.  +  -LKSS.]  Having 
no  sea,  without  sea. 

1867  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach,  xv.  (1870)  303  The 
greatest  happiness  of  the  sealess  heaven. 

Sea-lettuce.  The  seaweeds  Ulva  Lac/uca  and 
U.  latissima. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  iv.  §  3.  71  Sea-lettice.  1732 
(see  LAVER  */<.'  2].  1753  Chambers'  Cyd.  Suppl.,  Laclu,  a. 
marina,  sea  lettuce,  in  botany,  a  name  used  by  some 
authors  for  the  lichen  marinns.  commonlycalled  oister  green. 
1875  Kncycl.  Brit.  II.  218/2  [He]  recommends  the  growth 
of  sea-lettuce  (Ulva  latissima)  in  tanks,  as  suitable  both 
for  oxygenating  the  water  and  for  food  for  the  fishes. 

Sea-level. 

1.  The  mean  level  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the 
mean  level  between  high  and  low  tide. 

1806  Gazetteer  Scot.  (ed.  2)  550  The  altitude  of  which  is 
14984  feet  above  the  sea  level.  1869  E.  A.  PAHKES  1'ract. 
Hygiene  (ed.  3)  444  The  height  of  the  barometer  at  sea- 
level.  1894  Nature  26  July  293/2  The  correction  of  the 
individual  readings  of  the  barometer  to  the  sea-level. 

2.  A  level  or  flat  surface  of  the  sea. 

1873  M.  COLLINS  Miranda  I.  168  She  sat  and  worked, 
and  looked  across  the  vast  sea-levels. 

Sealgh,  Sealie:  see  SEAL  rf.',  SEEI.Y. 

Sea  -light.    [LIGHT  rf.] 

1 1.  Phosphorescence  seen  at  sea.   Obs.  rare. 

1755  tr.  Ponlof pit/an' s  Nat.  Hist.  Nortuay  I.  5  A  sea-light 
or  a  luminous  appearance  in  the  water,  called  by  the  Nor- 
wegians, Moor-lid. 

2.  A  beacon,  lighthouse,  or  harbour-light  to 
guide  ships  at  sea. 

1691-2  STILLINCFL.  Serin,  xxx.  Wks.  I.  487  It  helps  them 
to  see  their  Folly,  and  like  a  Sea-light  to  a  sinking  Ship  in 
a  dark  Night,  makes  those  who  are  aboard,  to  behold  their 
-Misery,  without  helping  them  out  of  it.  1846  Penny  Cycl. 
Suppl.  II.  527/2  Sea-lights  are  commonly  divided  into  two 
principal  classes.  1867  MANNING  Enf.  >f  Christendom  164 
They  who  destroy  sea-lights  are  enemies  of  the  human  race. 

Sea'-like,  a.  and  adv.     [f.  SEA  sb.  +  -LIKE.] 

A.  adj.  Resembling  the  sea. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primaxd.  Fr.  Acad.  ll.  Ep.  Ded.,  The 
tempestuous,  .waues  of  this  sea-like  worlde.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camden's  Brit.  I.  20  Rapidus  Garnmna,  that  is,  the  strong 
sealike  and  swift  Garumna.  1776  MICKLP.  tr.  Camoens'  Ln- 
siad  Vll.  285  Declining  southward  many  a  land  they  lave, 
And  widely  swelling  roll  the  sea-like  wave.  1878  H.  M. 
STANLEY  Dark  Cant.  I.  xv.  403  The  sea-like  expanse  of  the 
Victoria  Lake. 

B.  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the  sea. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  Q  C/.  in.  xiii.  171  Our  seuer'd  Nauie  too 
Haue  knit  againe,  and  Fleete,  threatning  most  Sea-like. 

1864  TENNYSON  Specimen  tr.  Iliad  -  c~  " — ' :j    --J 

sea-like  roar'd  his  host. 


ing  m  . 

So  Hector  said,  and 


. 

Sea-line.    [LINE  si*] 

1.  The  coast-line  or  sea-board. 

a  1687  PETTY  Pol.Arith.  iv.  (1690)  78  The  Sea-line  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  Islands,  is 
about  Three  thousand  Eight  hundred  Miles.  1884  W.  C. 
SMITH  Kildrostan  I.  i.  21  Oaks  along  the  low  sea-line  Are 
greenly  feathered  with  fern  and  moss. 

2.  The  horizon,  the  line  where  sea  and  sky  seem 
to  meet. 

1880  W.  WATSON  Princes  Quest  (1892)  58  When  the  sealine 
grew  O  erhazed  with  visible  heat.  1888  STEVENSON  Across 
the  Plains,  etc.  (1892)  193  The  sea-line  rough  as  a  wood 
with  sails. 

fig.  <n88i  KOSSETTI  House  of  Life  x,  May  know  The 
very  sky  and  sea-line  of  her  soul. 

3.  A  line  used  at  sea  ;  (a)  a  sounding  line  ;  (If) 
a  long  line  used  in  sea-fishing  in  deep  water. 

i8aB  Btack-m.  Mag.  XXIV.  896  These  passages  are  not 
cited  with  so  vain  a  purpose  as  that  of  furnishing  a  sea-line 

>r  measuring  the  'soundless  deeps  'of  Jeremy  Taylor.  1836 
YARRELL  Brit.  Fisfiesll.  I45  One  mode  is  by  deep  sea-lines, 
called  bulters,  on  the  Cornish  coast. 

Sealing  (srlin\  vbl.  sb.i   [f.  SEAL  t».i  +  -INC.  ».] 
1.  The  action  of  affixing  a  seal  or  stamp  to  a 
document  as  a  ratification,  or  to  a  manufactured 
article  as   evidence   of  genuineness,  measure,  or 
quality. 
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1338  R.  BRCNNK  C'iron.  (1810)  300  For  lie  had  grantid  ber 
to  J>e  Chartre  forto  sele,  &  after  f>at  selyng  alle  suld  [>ei 
come  \>e  barons  &  K"  kyng,  i\:  tak  of  bam  hard  dome.     1463 
1     Bury  ll'ills  (Camden)  26  Sum   thrifty  man.  .to  be  at   the 
!    selyng.     1662  Act  14  Chas.  //,  c.  5  §  2  The  said  Warden.. 
|    shall  have. .Power  and  Authority,  .to   make   Scales   from 
,    time  to  time  for  the  sealing  of  the  same  [Worsted-]  Stuffs. 
1818  Cia'isi-:  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  234  Testified  by  a  writing 
under  their  hands  and  seals,  attested  by  two  or  more  wit- 
nesses; the  attestation  extending  only  to  the  sealing  and 
delivery  of  the  deed. 

t  b.  fig.   Obs. 

1546  B.M.K  Rug.  I  '{'taries  i.  (1560)  28  b,  Vowes,  othes,  obly- 
gations  and  sealynges  to  the  lieastes  holy  seruice.     1555  in 
Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  xlm.  121  That  God  of 
i    his  free  mercy  wil  give  us  the  ful  sealing  of  his.  .grace. 

2.  The  action  of  closing  or  fastening  with  a  seal. 

c  1375-^.  Leg.  Stunts  vii.  (Jacobus Minor}  786  Hot  Ihesiis, 
quhene  he  rase  fra  dede,..al  vnsterynge  ^e  stekyne  of  Jje 
presone  &  J«e  selynge,  owte  of  [>e  cawe  J>an  can  me  ta.  1669 
R.  MONTAGU  in  Ritccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.t  I.  43* 
St.  Alban'sseemed  mightily  dissatisfied  with  this  sealing  up 
of  the  goods.  1884  tr.  Caboriait's  Little  Old  Man  v,  ''['he 
commissary  of  police  was  finishing  the  sealing-up  of  the 
cupboards  in  the  bedroom. 

b.  Surg.  The  close  bandaging  of  wounds,  etc. ; 
also   the  bandage. 

1862  Med.  Times  ff  Gas.  6  Dec.  601/2  Treatment  of  ulcers 
I     .  .by '  Sealing'.  /£;a.,  It  was  necessary  to  remove  the  sealing. 
1863  Lancet  i  Aug.  148/1  The  Sealing  of  Ulcers. 
f3.   =^SEAL  sb*  i  j,  Obs.  rare-1. 

1591  COCKAINF,  Treat.  Hunting  D  2  b,  Your  huntsman 
early  in  the  morning,  .must  goe  to  the  water;  and  seeks 
for  the  new  swaging  of  an  Otter,  and  in  the  mud  or  grauell 
finde  out  the  sealing  of  his  foote. 

4.  The  action  of  making  an  impression  upon  wax 
or  other  soft  material  by  means  of  a  signet. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  176  Little  otherwise  Gods 
working  or  knowing  differs  from  ours,  as  sealing  or  printing 
does  from  limning  and  drawing. 

b.  The  impression  made  by  such  an  act. 
1904  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  392  Those  monstrous  shapes,  .appear  in 
great  variety  on  gem  sealing*.     1903  A.  J.  EVANS  in  Ann, 
,    Brit.  ScJt.  Athens  XI.  12  Among  the  fragmentary  clay  seal- 
ings.. were  several  of  religious  import. 

5.  Building,   i  See  quot.  and  SEAL  z/.1  10.) 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Sealing,  in  Architecture,  the  fixing 
a  Piece  of  Wood  or  Iron  in  a  Wall,  with  Plaister,  Mortar, 
Cement,  Lead,  or  other  solid  Bindings.    1823  P.  NICHOLSON 
1    Pract.  Builder  592. 

6.  Among  the  Mormons  of  Utah  :  the  ceremony 
of  taking  a  '  spiritual  *  wife. 

1856  B.  G.  FRKKIS  Mormons  at  Howe  114  (Bartlett  1860) 
These  left-hand  marriages  are  called  sealings. 

7.  attrib,  and  Cotttb,,  as  f  sealing  money,  a  fee 
paid  at  the  signing  of  a  lease  ;  sealing-thread, 

,    ?  a  thread  or  string  laid  upon,  or  covered  with, 
I    wax  before  making  an  impression  with  the  signet ; 
sealing-water,waterstanding  in  the  trap  of  a  drain 
which  prevents  the  escape  of  foul  air  from  a  sewer. 
1599  in  Fowler  Hist.  C.  C.  C.  (O.  H.  S.)  350  Sometimes  is 
:    noted  how  much  beside  the  fine  the  tenant:*  gave  for  *scal- 
!    ing  mony.    1591  FLORIO  *nd  fruites  89  Giue  me  some  wax, 
some  dealing  thrid,  my  dust  box,  &  my  seale.   1884  WARING 
in  Century  Mag.  Dec.  260  2  The  current  thus  produced  is 
to  carry  the  *sealing-water  with  it. 

Sealing  (srlin),  vbl.sb.'*  [f.  SEAL  w.s  +  -ING  i.] 
The  hunting  of  the  seal. 

1848  MAUNDER  Trvas.  A'at.  Hist.  805  Sealing,  the  opera- 
tion of  talcing  seals  and  curing  their  skins.  1870  Daily  AVtcs 
18  Apr,,  Sealing  was  exceptionally  early  this  season, 

attrib.  1842  JUKES  Excnrs.  Nmfoundld.  1.277  Captain 
Furneaux.. killed  two  with  his  seahng-gun  loaded  with  seal 
shot.  1858  GREENER  Gwvttry  fidvt.  2  W.  G.  will  undertake 
contracts  for  quantities  of  arms,  .such  as.  .rifles  or  sealing 
guns.  _  Ibid.  3  Sealing  rifles.  1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  4 
Coasting,  sealing,  or  fishing  vessels. 

Sealing  (srlirj),///.  a.  [f.  SEAL  z>.i  +  -iNG2.] 
That  seals.  Usuallyy?^. 

c  1450  MirourSalttacionn  (Roxb.)  2  To  make  seling  prove 
of  the  forsatd  sothfastnes.  1682  FLAVELL  Fear  102  The 
sealing  graces  are  in  you,  the  sealing  spirit  is  ready.. the 
sealing  promises  belong  to  you.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint. 
III.  iv.  xiv.  §  40  It  embodies  in  a  few  syllables  the  sealing 
difference  between  the  Greek  and  the  mediaeval. 

Sea'liug-wax.  [f.  SEALING  vbl.  $b?\  In  early 
use,  beeswax  or  a  composition  containing  this,  in 
later  use  a  composition  consisting  of  shellac,  rosin, 
and  turpentine,  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  impression  of  seals.  Also  attrib. 

The  modern  ^sealing-wax  '  resembles  wax  in  its  fusibility 
and  its  plasticity  when  softened  by  heat,  but  its  superior 
hardness  when  solidified  renders  it  more  capable  of  receiving 
a  sharp  and  durable  impression.  It  is  usually  coloured 
scarlet^  with  vermilion,  but  black  sealing  wax  is  used  for 
mourning,  and  green,  blue,  etc.  for  reasons  of  ornament. 

13..  Test*  Christi  143  in  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS. 
647  pe  selyng-wax  was  deore  abou^t.-.And  tempred  al  wib 
vermilpun  Of  my  rede  blod  ^at  ran  doun.  1580-1  A>.t 
23  KHz.  c.  8  §  T  Wares  wrought  with  Waxe,  as.. Staff- 
Torches,  Red  Waxe  or  Sealing  Waxe.  1694  Phil.  Trans 
XVIII.  194,  I  covered  the  Cork  with  Sealing-wax.  1712 
tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Dntgt  I.  204  Ulack  sealing  Wax  is 
. .  colour'd  with  Smoak  Black.  1849  NOAD  Electricity 
(ed.  3)  28  Mr.  Woodward  strongly  recommends  the  covering 
the  glass  pillars,  .with  sealing-wax  varnish.  1804  BOTTONE 
Electr.  Instr.  191  The  top  of  the  cork  must  aUo  be  well 
coated  with  sealing  wax. 

Sea'-lion. 

1 1.  A  kind  of  lobster  or  crab  (see  LION  sb.  8). 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxn.  xi.  II.  452  Sea  Lions,  which 
hnue  cleies  or  armes  in  manner  of  Crabfishes,  but  in  other 
respects  resembling  Locusts. 


SEA-LUNGS. 

2.  A  fabulous  animal.    In  Her.  (see  quot.  1780). 
1661  TATHAM  in  Heath  Grocer's  Com?,  (1869)  478  In  the 

Reare.  .are  placed  two  Sea  Lyons  riding  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  on  their  backs  two  Try  tons  playing  on  retorted 
Pipes  or  Homes  antique,  agreeable  with  the  Mu^ick  of 
Neptune.  1780  EDMONIJSON  Heraldry  II.  Gloss.,  Sea-lion. 
The  upper  part  is  formed  like  that  of  a  lion,  and  the  lower 
part  like  the  tail  of  a  fish. . .  Sometimes  they  are  drawn  erect, 
and  on  their  tails ;  and  then  they  are  blazoned  as  follows: 
Sea-lions  erect  on  their  tails. 

3.  One  of  several  large  eared  seals  :  (a}  the  largest 
otary  of  the  North  Pacific,  Otaria  (jEumetopias) 
sl£t/eri\   Steller's    or   the    Northern   sea-lion  ;     (/>) 
the  Southern  or  Patagonian  sea-lion,  Otaria  jitbata ; 
,0  tne  Zalophns  lobatus  of  Australian  seas,  also  the 
distinct  species  Z.  calif ornianns  of  theNorth  Pacific. 

1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  I.  90  The  Sea  Lion  is  a  large  creature 
about  12  or  14  foot  long.  1748  Anstm's  Voy.  n.  i.  124  A 
sailor,  .employed  in  .skinning  a  young  sea-lion.  187 . 
Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.  II.  226  White-necked  Otary,  or  Austra- 
lian Sea-Lion  [Otaria  all'ic<>ltis].  Ibid.,  The  Patagonian 
Sea  Lion,  or  Cook's  Otary  [Otaria  jul-ata}.  1880  H.  W. 
KI.LIOTT  AV/.  Seal  Isl.  Alaska  (1884)  84  The  northern  sea- 
lion,  Ennietopias  Stclleri. 

Hence  t  Sea-lioness,  a  female  sea-lion.  Obs.  rare. 

1750  PARSONS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  in  Hut,  if  a  shew- 
man  gives  out,  that  his  animal  is  a  sea-lioness,  he  will  easily 
report  any  other  absurdity.  1771  tr.  Pernety^s  l^oy.  Mahitiuc 
Isl.  (1773)  186  M.  Guyot  brought., five  sea-lionesses, 

Sea-lizard. 

fl.  Homeland  offish.  Ol>s.rare—\  [tr.L.Az^r///i.] 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxn.  xi.  II.  452. 

2.  A  gasteropod  of  the  genus  Glaucus. 

1860  G.  BENNETT  Gatherings  Xat.  Austral.  44  Fig.  3.  The 
Sea  Li/ard  (Glaucus  hexfifterygius), 

3.  An  extinct  saurian  of  the  sea. 

1859  DAKWIX  Orig.  tyt'c.  xiii.  379  The  extinct  gigantic 
sea-lizards. 

Sealless  (srljes),  a.  rare.  ff.  SKAL  sb.-  + 
-LESS,]  Not  bearing  a  seal;  not  possessing  a  seal. 

1644  PRYXNK  &  WAI.KEK  1-u'nucs's  Trial  5  The'datelesse, 
namelesse, , .  seallesse  Proclamation.  iSgsKA.siiDALi,  Uni-cer- 
si  tit-s  1.327  note,  The  Faculty  of  Theology  continued  sealless. 

Sea*-louse.   [  —  ^.pediculus  marinns  (Pliny).] 

1.  A    parasitic   isopod   crustacean   of   Cymothoa 
and  allied  genera;  a  fish-louse. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxn.  viii.  II.  442  Those  creepers  or 
insects  which  be  called  sea-lice,  a  1682  Sin  T.  IJKOWSF: 
.V,»/:  Fishes  Wks.  1835  IV.  328  The  gills  of  these  tish  we 
found  beset  with  a  kind  of  sea-louse.  1756  1*.  BROWSK  Ja- 
;Wfrt  (1789)  393  Corephium...The  Sea-Louse.  This  crea- 
ture. ,is  often  found  sticking,  like  the  Limpite,  to  the  rocks. 
1858  liAiun  Cycl.  Xat.  Sci.  s.  v.  Isopoda,  'i'he  genus  C)  w- 
thoa.  .is  called  the  sea  louse  !>>'  fishermen  on  the  coast. 

2.  '1  he  Molucca  crab,  Umulits  wohtccensis. 
1681   (JREW  Mitsvuw  \.  §  vii.  iii.   177  The  Sharp-Tail'd 

Sea- Louse.     Pciiicnlns   inarinns   canda.   acnta.     1805   (."•. 
UARRY  Orkney  fsl.  310  In  winter  they  [sc.  Stares]. .feed  on 
\vliat  are  called  the  sea-lice,  or  cancer  pule  x  of  Linnaeus. 
t  3.  A  cowry.      Obs. 

1815  HARROW  Elfin.  Conchol.  199  Cyprsea  Pcdiculus  Sea 
Louse. 

Sealskin  (srlskin),  sb.  and  a.  Forms :  see 
I;  formerly  also  seal's  skin.  [f.  SEAL  j^. l 
j^.]  A.  sb. 

1.  The  skin  of  any  of  the  Fur  Seals,  prepared  for 
use  as  a  garment,  for  the  covering  of  a  box,  etc. 

1325-6  Ely  Sacrist  Rolls  dqoj)  II.  55  In  selisskymys  empt. 
ad  easdem  [campanas].  1631-1  Adtrd.  Ace.  in  Spalding 
Clnb  Miscell.  V.  149  For  a  trunk  coverit  with  seiches  skyn. 
1398  in  J.  R.  Boyle  Hcdon  (1875)  App.  107  Et  soluti  pro 
iiij.  sele  skynnes  pro  cooperturis,  vij.d.  1511-12  Ace.  Ld. 
High.  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  201  The  dichteyne  of  ane  selk  sky  tie. 
1549  Conipt.  Scotl.  vi.  6p  Tentis..of  selcht  skynnis.  1610 
Althorp  MS.  in  Simpkinson  ll'ashingtons  (1860)  App.  6, 
3  hampers  for  the  plate  covered  with  sayle  skinnes.  1594 
NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  1904  II.  316  His  breast  and  his 
belly  with  seale  skins  they  grated  ouer.  1752  Rec.  Elgin 
(1903)  I.  464  Ilk  dozen  selch  or  salt  waiter  otter  skins  ditto 
is.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  xi.  I.  292  The  price  of 
raw  hides  is  a  good  deal  lower  at  present  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago;  owing  probably  to  the  taking  off  the  duty 
upon  seal  skins.  1886  ASUBY-STERRV  Lazy  Minstrel  45  A 
dainty  young  damsel  is  Pearl,  Ueclad  in  the  softest  ofseal  skin. 
b.  Applied  to  textile  fabrics  imitating  the  ap- 
pearance of  sealskin. 

1860  S.  JUBB  Shoddy-trade  53  Sealskins — These  are  a 
cloth  made  of  mohair  and  other  bright-haired  materials. 
1882  CAULFEILO  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework  442  Sealskin 
Cloth.  The  yarn  used  for  this  kind  of  cloth  U  the  finest 
kind  of  Mohair.  Ibid.  450  Silk  Sealskin,  is  a  very  beautiful 
patent  textile,  composed  of  Tussar  Silk,  and  made  in  imita- 
tion of  Sealskin  Fur. 

2.  A  garment  made  of  sealskin. 

1873  Spectator  8  Feb.  167  Ladies  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  'seal-skins',  and  who  enjoy  the  comfort  of  them. 
B.  adj.  Made  of  sealskin. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  L  i,  The  Indian's 
seal-skin  jacket.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  (1839)  VII.  187  A 
pleasant  sight  it  was  to  see  the  gallant  old  gentleman  in  his 
seal-skin  cap  and  short  green  jacket.  1880  H.  W.  ELLIOTT 
Rep.  Seal  Isl.  Alaska  (1884)  80  Seal-skin  sacques. 

Hence  Sea  Iskinned  a. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  66  His  seale-skind  riueld  lippes. 

Sea-lungS.  [tr.  1..pu/itw marimts ,Gr.  itKtvpwv 
OaXdamos,  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  alternate 
contraction  and  expansion,  as  if  breathing. 

Cf.  Sp.  pnlmon  tttarinO)  'a  bright  Froth  in  the  Sea  that 
shines  (Stevens,  1706)1] 

An  acaleph  of  the  CTENOPHORA. 

1640  WATS  Bacon  $  Adv.  Learn,  iv.  iii.  215  Which  (light] 
is  likewise  seen  in  the  fervent  froath  of  the  Sea  which  they 


SEAM. 

call  the  Sea-longs  [orig.  Pulmonem  tnarinnm\  1653 
R.  G.  tr.  Bacon's  Hist.  Winds.  234  Sea  water  violently 
stirred  up  with  Oars,  will  give  a  light,  &  seem  to  burn, 
which  kind  of  burning  or  light  the  Spaniards  call  the  Sea- 
lungs,  c  1673  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Misc.  'tracts  (1684)  197  That 
passage  of  Pythseas  mentioned  by  Strabo,  that  all_  the_air 
beyond  Thule  is  thick,  condensed  and  gellied,  looking  just 
like  Sea  Lungs.  [Strabo  TrAevVopi  0aAa<rc7i<{>  COIKOS.]  1752 
J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  89  The  Sea  Lungs.  This  is  a  very 
singular  and  odd  animal ;  it  seems  a  mere  lump,  of  a  whitish 
semi-pellucid  jelly.  (11776  J.  ELLIS  Zoophytes  (1786)  175 
A  leyonium  Pitlmonaria.  Sea  Lungs. 

Seam  (sim),  sl>l  Forms  :  I  seam,  4-5  sem, 
4-6  seme,  (4  seem),  4-6,  8  seyme,  (6  seym), 
6-7  seame,  5-  seam.  [Com.  Tent. :  OE.  siam 
masc.  =  OFris.  saw,  MDu.  som  (Dn.  zoom'),  OHG. 
soum  hem  (MUG.,  mod.G.  saitni),  ON.  saum-r 
seam  (S\v.  som,  Da.  stm)  :-OTeut.  *saumo-s,  f. 
*sau-  ablaut-variant  of  su-  (cf.  L.  sulre  to  sew), 
by-form  of  Indogermanic  *syu-  in  OK.  slwian  to 
SEW,  Skr.  syuman  seam.] 
I.  Suture,  junction. 

1.  The  junction  made  by  sewing  together  the 
edges  of  two  pieces  or  widths  of  cloth,  leather, 
etc. ;  the  ridge  or  the  furrow  in  the  surface  which 
indicates  the  course  of  such  a  junction  ;  sometimes 
(cf.  SEAMY  <r.)  the  protruding  edges  of  the  joined 
pieces  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  cloth. 

riooo  /ELKRIC  Horn.  II.  254  And  heoldon  his  tunecan  tin- 
toslitene,  forSan  5e  heo  wa-s  eal  buton  seame.  1382  WYCI.IF 
John  xix.  23  Forsothe  the  coote  was  with  out  seem,  and 
aboue  wouun  bi  al.  1:1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  ^11174  A  man 
may  se  to  sow  a  sem  In  the  furthest  of  the  chirche  A-boute 
mydnyght.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  201  Hire 
crowpe  doth  the  semys  shrede,  Whan  they  so  streygbt  Jasycl 
been.  1577  HAKHISON  England  II.  vii.  in  /fotinsheit,T.hen 
must  the  long  seames  of  our  hose  be  set  by  a  plumb-line. 
1617  MORYSON  if iu.  III.  169  They  weare  short  cloakes.  .with 
one  small  lace  to  cover  the  seames.  1630  DRAYTON  Muses 
I'.lh.  viii.  75  And  euery  Seame  the  Nimphs  shall  sew  With 
th'  smallest  of  the  Spinners  Clue.  1723  Land.  Gas.  No.  6150/3 
A  white  great  Coat,  ..with  two  Gussitsinthe  Shoulder-Seam. 
1842  [see  FELL  v.  6].  1843  HOOD  Hong  of  Shirt  iii,  Seam, 
and  gusset,  and  band.  1883  J.  B.  LENO  Bootl*t  Shoemaking 
ix.  76  The  Oxonian  or  Oxford  Shoe.. was  formerly  closed 
with  a  flat  seam. 

f  b.  Surg.  The  joining  of  the  edges  of  a  wound 
by  sewing.  Obs. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Gnydon's  Quest.  Chirnrg.  L  ij  b,  De- 
maunde,  Howe  many  and  what  maners  are  there  of  seames  : 
Answere,  Thre,  that  is  a  seam  incarnatyfe . .  .The  other  seame 
sowyng  hyght  rcstrayntyfe  of  blode.  ..The  thyrde  is  called 
the  seame  of  conseruatyfe .  .made.  ,tomayntaynethelyp_pes 
tyll  the  wounde  he  closed.  1541  —  Galyen's  Tfrap.  2  G  ij  b, 
All  the  great  vlceres  ought  to  be  conioyned,  eyther  oy  seames 
or  by  byrrdyng. 

C.  An  embellished  seaming  used  in  joining  costly 
fabrics ;  an  ornamental  strip  of  material  inserted 
in  or  laid  over  a  seam  ;  also,  material  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

r  1394  P.  PL  Crede  552  )'ei  ben  y-sewed  wi(>  whijt  silk  & 
semes  full  queynte,  Y-stongen  wib  stiches  bat  stareb  as 
siluer.  1496-7  Rcc.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  33  A  ffyne  Corporas 
..with  semys  of  gold,  a  1548  HALL  Chron,,  Hen.  VIII, 
208  b, The  semes  of  the  same  wer  covered  with  brode  wrethes, 
of  goldsmithes  worke.  1687  WOOD  Life  3  Sept.  (O.H.S.) 
1 1 1.  230  The  king . .  with  an  old  French  course  hat  on  edged 
with  a  little  seem  of  lace.  1833  T.  HOOK  Parson  s  Dan.  11. 
vi,  A  small . . '  page '  to  aunt  Lleanor.  .who  in  that  character 

. .  wore  red  seams  down  his  pantaloons. 

A.  fig. 

1-1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  42  Chidynge  and  reproche.. 
vnsowen  the  semes  of  freendshipe  in  mannes  herte.  1589 
Paffeiv.  Hatchet  Lyly's  Wks.  1902  III.  412  Hee  runnes 
ouer  his  fooleries  with  a  knaues  gallop,  ripping  VD  the 
souterlie  seames  of  his  Epistle.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  n.  i.  156 
Sec.  Fish[erman\  .  .TVas  wee  that  made  vp  this  Garment 
[a  coat  of  armour]  through  the  rough  seames  of  the  Waters. 
1693  ADDISON  Kss.  Virg.  Georgics  Wks.  1721  I.  250  Pre- 
cepts, .should  be  so  finely  wrought  together  in  the  same 
piece,  that  no  coarse  seam  may  discover  where  they  join. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  124  One  or  two  of 
Horace's  purple  rags,  botched  together  with  coarse  seams 
of  abuse,  will  gain  prodigious  applause. 

f  e.  transf.  An  intervening  strip.  Obs. 

1678  MARVELL  Growth  Popery  44  There  is  yet  a  Seam  of 
Land  between  the  French  and  us  [the  Dutch]. 

f  2.  Anat.  The  line  of  junction  of  two  bones 
forming  an  immovable  joint,  esp.  in  the  skull ;  a 
suture.  Obs. 

ciojo  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  379  Centrum,  seam  Jwjre 
heafodpannan.  c  1400  Lati/ranc's  Cit  nrg.  108  pe  semis  |>at 
ben  of  jie  brayn  panne.  1552  UDALL  tr.  Gemimis'  Anat. 
B  vij  b,  The  places  where  the  bones  do  close  together  maye 
be  called  the  seames.  1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks. 
(1653)  91  If  the  offence  of  the  Pericranium  be  in  the  suture 
or  seam  it  is  more  dangerous  [etc.],  1653  [see  LAMBDOIDAL 
a.  i].  1668  CCLFEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  I.  xxn.  55  It 
hath  a  line ..  which  divides  it  into  a  right  and  left  part,  and 
is  called  a  suture  or  seam. 

3.  An  interstice  formed  by  the  abutting  edges  of 
planks ;  a  narrow  crevice  between  the  edges  and 
ends  of  the  planks  or  plates  of  a  ship.  Chiefly//. 

<  1000  /Ki.i'Kic  Horn.  I.  20  Wyrc  t-e  mi  a;nne  arc,..3ehref 
hit  call,  and  Rectem  ealle  ba  seamas  mid  tyrwan.  1497 
Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I'll  (1806)  294  Payed  for.. here  &  Scye.. 
layed  in  the  Semys  of  the  seid  Ship,  a  1618  [see  CAULK  v.  i]. 
1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  cxlvii,  With  boiling  pitch, 
another  near  at  hand, ..the  seams  instops.  1748  Anson's 
yoy.  I.  viii.  78  The  ship.. let  in  the  water  at  every  seam. 
1790  COWPER  On  Rec.  Mother's  Picture  103  Sails  ript,  seams 
op'ning  wide,  and  compass  lost.  1844  HOOD  Haunted  House 
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ii.  xxv,  The  floor  was  redolent  of  mould  and  must,  The  fungus 
in  the  rotten  seams  had quicken'd.  1886  Kncycl.  Brit.  XXI. 
820/1  When  the  planks  are  fastened,  the  seams  or  the  inter- 
vals between  the  edges  of  the  strakes  are  filled  with  oakum. 

4.  A  line,  groove,  furrow  or  the  like  formed  by 
the  abutting  edges  of  two  parts  of  a  thing ;  an 
indentation  or  mark  resembling  this.  a.  on  a 
surface  of  rock,  stone,  etc. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Waee  (Rolls)  13976  J>e  blod  ran 
ber  as  water  stremes  In  chynes,  in  creuesses,  &  in  semes. 
13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  555  As  J>e  beryl  bornyst  byhouez  be 
cfene,  pat  is  sounde  on  vche  a  syde  £  no  sem  babes.     1687 
A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  i.  134  That  which  at  first    I 
seemed  to  be  seams  or  joynings  of  the  Stones,  are  only  veins 
in  the  Rock.    1851  M  AYXK  REI  oAVrt  £*//««  A  xU.  314  Shaggy 
pines  hung  top  downwards,  clinging  in  their  \sc.  rocks'J    j 
seams.    1874  SYMONDS  S&.  Italy  <y  Greece  (1898)  I.  xi.  212    i 
The  seams  between  the  layers  of  bricks. .yield  no  point  of    : 
vantage  to  the  penknife.     1876  PAGE  Advd.  Text-bk.  Gcol.    < 
y.  91  The  line  that  marks  this  separation  between  two  strata    j 
is  the  seam  or  line  of  bedding. 

b.  on   the   face   or  body  :    f  A    long    incised 
wound;  fthe  parting  (of  the  hair) ;  a  scar  (of  a 
healed  wound)  ;  a  deep  wrinkle. 

c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  5631  In  his  front  he  him  smot,  The 
blod  start  out  fot  hot,  He  set  on  him  a  foule  seme.     1585 
HIGINS  Junnts'  Nomencl.  24  Discrimcn  capillornm,.  .the    , 
seame  of  the  head  or  parting  of  the  haire.     1681  DRYDEN    i 
Abs.  f>f  Achit.  72  [They]  looking  backward.  .Saw  seams  of 
wounds, . .  In  contemplation  of  whose  ugly  scars  They  cursed 
the  memory  of  civil  wars.     1765  GOLUSM.  Double  Transf. 
86  In  vain  she  tries  her  paste  and  creams,  To  smooth  her 
skin  or  hide  its  seams.     1800  A  fed.  Jrnt.  III.  263  Those 
irregular  marks,  or  seams,  found  after  other  applications,  are    ] 
not  to  be  met  with  after  the  turpentine.    1817  SHELLEY Kev.    \ 
Islam  XH.  x,  The  seams  Of  his  rent  heart.. a  creed  Had 
seared  with  blistering  ice.     1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rtidge  i,  A 
deep  gash,  now  healed  into  an  ugly  seam.     1875  BUCKLAMO 
Log-Bk.  59  No  seams  are  perceptible  in  the  features. 

c.  Nat.  Hist,  (a)  Bot.  (see  quot.   1796);    (£) 
Conchol.  (see  quot.  1816). 

X577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Hiesb.  n.  94  b,  Wallnuttes.. 
are  set  in  the  ground . .  the  seame  downeward,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  March.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I. 
79  Scant,  the  line  formed  by  the  union  of  the  valves  of  a 
seed-vessel.  Ibid.  226  Berry  not  unlike  a  capsule, .  .coat 
very  thin,  opening  by  various  seams.  i8i6T.  BROWN  Elem. 
Conchol.  \(>$Seamt  the  line  formed  by  the  union  of  the  valves, 
f  d.  farriery  =  False  quarter :  see  FALSE  a.  7  a. 

1610  MARKHAM  Master}.  \\.  Ixx.  334  A  False  Quarter  is  a 
rift  or  open  back  seame.  .in.  .the  hoofe.  i68a  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  1712/4  Stolen . . ,  two  Gray  Geldings,  one . .  with  Seams  in 
his  Heel.  1759  T.  WALLIS  Farrier's  Diet.,  Seams,  or  Seyms, 
in  horses,  are  certain  clefts  in  their  quarters. 
e.  Agric.  A  furrow,  (seed)  drill. 

1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Pertk  153  The  grassfield  is 
ploughed  before  winter  ;  it  is  hairowed  thereafter,  when  the 


grass"  begins  to  shoot  up  in  the  seams.  1893  Surrey  Gloss. 
s.v.,  You've  no  call  to  drill  it,  you've  got  a  capital  seam.. .  I 
don't  care  for  no  seam,  so  long  as  I  can  bury  the  seed. 

f.  dial.  (See  quot.) 

1870  H.  STEVENSON  Bird's  Nor/.  II.  311  The  rest  of  the 
ground,  from  which  the  turf  is  cut,  consists  of  alternate 
ridges  or  '  seams '  of  peat,  and  wide  trenches. 

g.  nonce-use.  Applied  to  a  streak  of  lightning. 
1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  v.  41  The  seams  of  lightning  which 

ran  through  the  heavens. 

6.  Geol.  A  thin  layer  or  stratum  separating  two 
strata  of  greater  magnitude. 

159*  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  III.  556/2  Quhensoeuir  ony 
myne  or  seme  of  mettaill  wes  found  be  ony  of  the  leigis  of 
this  realme.  1684  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  741  The  Seam  or 


into  several  thin  Plates.  1794  KIBWAN  Elem.  Klin.  (ed.  2) 
I.  381  The  seams  are  of  a  darker  colour.  1815  BAKEWELL 
Introd.  Geol.  179  Numerous  beds  or  seams  of  coal  occur  in 
one  coal  field.  1851  MANTELL  Petrifactions  iii.  §  5.  304  The 
Kentish-rag  is  seen  in  nearly  horizontal  layers,  separated  by 
thin  seams  of  loose  sand. 

6.  A  joint  used  in  uniting  the  edges  of  sheet 
metal  either  by  folding  and  pressing  them  together 
or  by  joining  them  with  solder ;  also,  the  line  pro- 
duced by  this  process.  False  seam  :  see  quot.  1881. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mech.  634  The  method  of  joining 
by  seams.,  consists  in  simply  bending  the  approximate  edges 
of  the  lead  up  and  over  each  other,  and  then  dressing  them 
down  close  to  the  flat.  1855  FRANKE  Beit's  Technol.  Diet. 


seams  formed  at  the  junctions  of  the  mould  are  chipped  off. 
1882  W.  J.  CHRISTY  Joints  203  When  the  plumber  forms 
pipes  of  large  diameter  out  of  sheet  lead  the  seam  is  soldered. 

7.  Knitting,  [transferred  use  of  I.]     A  line  of 
purled  stitches  (see  PURL  z>.!  4)  down  the  leg  of  a 
stocking,  simulating  the  appearance  of  a  joining. 
Also  short  for  seam-stitch. 

a  1815  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia  s.v.  Pnrl£t  The  seams  of 
stockings,  .are  purled.  1849  ESTHER  COPLEY  Compr.  Knit- 
ting-bk.  12  In  stocking  knitting,  the  ist  method  [of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  stitches]  is  employed  when  a  narrow- 
ing is  required  just  before  what  is  called  the  'seam'.  i88z 
CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework  286/1  Seam,  a 
name  given  to  Purl  Knitting,  but  usually  indicating  the  one 
Purled  Stitch  down  the  leg  of  a  stocking  that  forms  the  seam. 

8.  (See  quot.) 

1867  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  II.  286  Such  also  are  the  rags  known 
technically  as  '  seams  *  J  being  the  clippings  which  fall  from 
woollen  rags  under  the  scissors  of  the  sorters. 

II.  9.  [Cf.  ON.  saumar  pi. ;  also  OE.  seamere 
tailor.]    Sewing,  needlework.    Also  in  phr,  -\work 


SEAM. 

of  seam.    White  seam,  plain  needlework.  Obs.  exc. 
dial. 

a  1400  Octoulan  1865  Y  dwellede  yn  Jerusalem  With  kyng 
and  quene,  And  taught  her  maydenys  werk  of  sem.  1581 
Nicol  Burne's  Disfiii.  189  b,  From  threid,  seyme,  and 
neidil,  To  danse  at  the  feidil.  1594  LvI-Y  Mother  Bomtie 
!.  iii,  It  is  you  that  goe  about  to  match  your  girle  wUh  my 
boy,  shee  heeing  more  fit  for  seames  than  for  marriage.  1738 
in  fasti  Al>erit.  (1854)  447  The  want  of  an  accomplished 
gentlewoman  for  teaching  white  and  coloured  seam,  c  1786 
BVKtnAHSW.  to  Ep.  Tailor  ii,  Gae  mind  your  seam,  ye 
prick-the-louse  !  1818  Miss  FERRIER  Marriage  xiv,  With 
..a  large  work-bag  well  stuffed  with  white-seam,  she  took 
her  place.  1837  CABI.YLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  II.  v.  123  Citoyennes 
who  bring  their  seam  with  them,  or  their  knitting-needles. 
1882  Harper's  Mag.  June  117  He  asked  her  to  put  down 
her  seam,  and  come  for  a  walk. 

III.  10.  Comb.  :  f  seam-biter  Sc.  (jocular), 
a  tailor;  seam-blast  (see  quot.);  t  seam-bone, 
each  of  the  bones  connected  by  the  lambdoidal 
suture;  seam  hammer,  joint  (see  quots.) ;  seam- 
lace  (Webster,  1864)  =  seaming  lace  (see  SEAMING 
-M.  s6.) ;  seam-presser,  (fl)  (see  quot.) ;  (/<)  a  tailor's 
goose  for  pressing  seams  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1 875); 
•(•seam-rend  [back-formation  from  seam-rent  adj.] 
-•.  trans.,  to  tear  apart  at  the  seams ;  f  seamrent 
sb.  rarer"  (see  qnot.  1755)  ;  seam-rent  a.,  rent  or 
torn  apart  at  the  seams,  lit.  andfg. ;  (of  a  person) 
having  torn  garments;  seamrept,  -ripped  fa.  pple. 
and  ppl.  a.,  ripped  or  torn  apart  at  the  seams; 
seam-rip  (see  quot.)  ;  seam-roller,  (a)  (see  quot.) ; 
(6)  •=  seam pnsser  a.  (Ogilvie,l882) ;  seam  rubber, 
set  (see  quots.) ;  seam- stitch  (see  7  above)  =  purl- 
slitch  (PuKL  sb.l  5). 


lymmar  loun,  Off  *seme  byttaris.  1860  WORCESTER  (citing 
Hale),  "Seam-Hast,  a  blast  made  by  filling  with  powder  the 
seams  or  crevices  made  by  a  previous  drill-blast.  1576 
BAKER  Jrmell  of  Health  170  b,  Take  the  hinder  seame 
bones  of  dead  men  (named  Sutura  lamdoides)  those  put  into 
calcyning.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Scam-hammer 
(Coppersmilhing),acreasing  hammer  for  flattening  seams  and 
joints.  1882  W.  J.  CHRISTY  Joints  202  [Plumbers'  Joints.) 
•Seam  Joint  is  a  mode  of  uniting  the  edges  of  sheets  of  metal 


Consisting  01    UUl    (WO    cylUHton  Ul    \.a,?n  nun,   nuMM|   .v..w.. 

ing  the  plough  in  the  furrows,  press  and  roll  down  the 
newly  turned  up  earth.     1647  WARD  Simple  Collier  76, 

;  I  have  here  and  there  taken  a  few  finish  stitches..;  hut 
1  cannot  now  well  pull  them  out,  unlesse  I  should  'seame- 
rend  all.  1755  JOHNSON,  "Seamrext,  a  .reparation  of  any 
thing  where  it  is  joined,  a  breach  of  the  stitches.  1548 
UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Ltike  iv.  31-7  Workes  forbidden 
[on  the  Sabbathl  as. .to  botche  vp  theyr  garment  beeyng 
broken  or  "seamerent.  1599  B.  JONSON  E-v.  Man  out  oj 
Hum.  n.  vi,  I  wonder  at  you.. that  you  can  consort  your 
selues  with  such  poore  seame-rent  fellowes.  1605  ROW- 
LANDS Helfs  Broke  Loose  39  Our  seame-rent  Souldiers  are 
exceeding  bare.  i622,MASsisGER  &  DEKKER  Virg.  Mart.  IN. 
iii,  All  my  hopes  are  seame-rent,  and  go  wetshod.  1866  [  R. 

•    HALLAM]  Wadsley  Jack  ix  (E.D.D.),  One  on  'em  fell  on  me. 

!  .. I  worcompleately. seam-rent.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Seam- 
rent,  said  of  a  shoe  when  the  upper  leather  begins  to  part 
from  the  sole.  1625  J.  WODROEFHE  Marrow  Fr.  'tongue 
j  28  My  shirt  is  all  broken,  rent,  and  *seamerept.  1891  Labour 
Commission  Gloss.,  "Scam  Kip,  the  ripping  or  tearing  of  the 
seams  or  joints  of  a  boiler,  caused  by  a  too  sudden  expansion 
or  contraction,  &c.  1570  FOXE  A.  <fr  M.  (ed.  2)  363  b/2 
Which  coate  of  Christian  vnitie,  albeit  of  long  time  it  had 
bene  now  'seameript  before . .  :  yet  notwithstanding  in  some 
peece  it  held  together  in  some  meane  agreement  [etc.).  1621 
QUARLKS  Argalus  <$•  P.  (1678)  93  His  seam-ript  Garments. 
1887  S.  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Shein-rifped.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mcch.,  "Seam-roller,  a  burnisher,  or  rubber,  for  flattening 
down  the  edges  of  leather  where  two  thicknesses  are  sewn 
together,  llid.,  * Seam-rutter.  1885  J.  B.  LESO  Boot  ft 
Shoemaking  xxv.  202  Seam  Rubber. .for  pressing  seams  in 
order  that  they  may  be  made  to  lie  flat.  1841  HARTSHORNE 
Salop.  Ant.,  "Seam  Set,  a  grooved  wooden  instrument  used 
by  shoemakers,  for  smoothing  the  seams  of  boots  and  shoes. 
1843  HOLTZAPFFEI.  Turning  I.  387  The  seam-set  for  closing 

i    the  seams  [of  thin  metals].     Ibid.  393  The  lap-joint.. is  set 

!    down  flat   with  a  seam-set.     1825  JAMIESON,  Pearl,  the 

I    *seam-stitch  in  a  knitted  stocking. 

Seam  i,s/m),  st>.2  Forms  :  I  &6san,Nortkumli. 
sfiom,  3  Ormin  seem,  3-6  seme,  4-7  seem,  4 
sem,  5  oeme,  (w.  dial.)  zeme,  6  seym(e,  seayme, 
(sheme),  6-7  seame,  9  iv.  dial,  zame,  zeam,  6- 
seam.  [OE.  slam  masc.,  OHG.,  MHG.  soum 
(G.  saum),  a  W.Ger.  adoption  of  med.L.  sanma, 
salma,  sagtna  load  (a.  Gr.  ady/ta  packsaddle,  f. 
0-07-,  aarrfiv  to  pack,  load),  whence  It.  salma, 
soma  burden,  Pr.  sauma  beast  of  burden,  F.  somme 
burden,  Sp.  salma,  jalma  tonnage  (of  a  ship).] 

1.  A  pack-horse  load.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  early 
nse  also^«.,  fa  load,  burden. 

cgy>Lindisf.Gos.p.  Luke  xi.  46  SoS  he  cuoeS  &  mh  a:s 
wisestum  was  forSon  jie  semaS  menn  mid  seamurn  [1:975 
Rushw.  seomum]  SaSe  jebeara  ne  mason,  c  1000  iELFRic 
Gram.  ix.  (Z.)  59,  Honvs  seam  o35e  byroen.  CI2OO  ORMIN 
3718,  &  asse..hafeW>  mikell  afell  To  berenn  upp  well 
mikell  sa;m.  c  1230  Owl  H  Night.  775  An  hors  is  strengui 
ban  a  mon  Ac.  .ber}>  on  rugge  grete  seines.  £1250  Gen.  /j- 
Ex.  1368  Dor  he  leide  hise  semes  [of  camels]  dun.  Iliid. 
2373  And  .x.  asses  wi8  semes  fest.  c  1350  Will.  Paterae  2554 
Sum  seluer  for  our  semes  in  be  Cite  to  gete.  1860  Exf, 
I,  for.  Mining  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  Cornwall  terms,  Seam,  a 
borse-load. 

b.  The  amount  of  a  horse-load';  often  identified 


SEAM. 

with  a  definite  quantity,  varying  according  to  the 
commodity  and  locality. 

The  'seam'  of  glass  is  said  to  be  120  Ibs.  (in  the  i4th  c. 
it  was  100  Ibs.) ;  of  grain,  8  bushels ;  of  sand,  6-8  pecks  ;  of 
apples,  g  pecks. 

1318  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  373  Item  de  vitro  j  seme 
et  di.,  prec,  ioj.  «  1325  MS,  Raiul.  £.520  If.  43  pe  sem  of 
glas  contenezof  .xx.  ston,ant  eueri  ston  of  .v.  pond.  1339-40 
Ely  Sacr.  Rolls  II.  90  In  j  sem  ferri  empt..  .xxiijs.  1377 
LANGU  P.  PL  B.  iv.  38  For,  wot  god,  bei  wo]de  do  more 
for  a  dozeine  chickenes . .  or  for  a  seem  of  otes.  c  1440  Prow  p. 
Parv.  65/2  Ceme,  or  quarter  of  corne,  quarterinm.  Ibid. 
452/1  Seem.  1459  Vat  ton  Chnrchiu.  Ace.  (Somerset  Rec. 
Soc.)  ico,  xxx  /erne  of  bordys,  xijd  the  zeme,  and  iij  zeme  of 
plangys  xij*  the  zeme.  1531-2  Durham  Housck.  Bk.  (Sur- 
tees) 113  Pro  cariago  j  seayme  sahnonum,  rod.  1536 -/lAV. 
Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.^  Canterb.^  Pa  yd  for  iij  seymis  of  lyme 
to  ye  chymney.  1543  Lndlow  Church™.  Ace.  \Camden)  23 
Item,  for  a  sheme  of  wood  at  the  makynge  of  the  pascalle 

..ij  d.  1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696!  80  Glass,  by  the  same  Or- 
dinance containeth  i  Seam,  24  Stones,  i  Stone  5  Pounds. 
1675  Phil.  Trans.  X.  294  [Cornwall.]  These  useful  Sands 
..are  fetched. -on  Horse-back;  one  Horse  carrying  about 
13  or  14  gallons. . .  Each  seime  (or  hors-load)  with  the  carriage 
comes  to  about  8d.  or  gd.  1679  BI.OUNT  Anc.  Tenures  52 
A  Seam  or  Horseload  of  Oats,  which  in  some  places  is  ac- 
counted Eight  Bushels,  in  others  perhaps  more  properly, 
but  four.  vjQ$Lpnd.  Gaz.  No.  4108/3  The  Cargo,  .contain- 
ing 751  Seams  of  Barilla.  1813  T.  RUDGE  Agric.  Glouc.  224 
From  ten  to  eleven  'seam',  of  nine  pecks  each,  of  juicy  fruit, 
are  generally  sufficient  for  a  hogshead  of  100  gallons  wine 
measure  [of  cider].  1887  Kentish  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  sack  of 
eight  bushels  is  now  called  a  seam,  because  that  quantity 
forms  a  horse-load. 

c.  Phrase,  f  Sack  and  seam  :  pack-horse  traffic. 

1631,  1829  [see  SACK  sl>.1  i  e]. 

2.  A  cart-load ;  esp.  a  definite  amount  of  3  cwt. 
(of  hay  or  manure)  or  2  cwt.  of  straw,  w.  dial. 

1726  Briefs  Weekly  JrnL  5  Aug.  4  Several  paved  Courts, 
wherein  are  made  a  Thousand  Seams  of  Dung  every  Year. 
1856  J.  C.  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  1126  Seam  (Devons.), 
of  dung,  3  cwts.  1880  Cornwall  Gloss.,  East  Cornu:,  Seaw, 
or  Zeam,  a  load  of  hay,  manure,  &c.  It  means  with  us  no 
definite  quantity,  but  a  cart-load,  waggon  load,  &c.  1888 
'Q'  (Quiller-Couch)  Troy  Town  xi,  I  wants  you  to.. go  to 
beach  for  ore- weed,  .an'  carry  so  many  seams  as  you  can. 

Seam  (sfm),  sb.?>  Forms  :  2-3  seime,  3  seim, 
4-5  saym,  (5  sayme,  5  sem),  5-6  seme,  6-7 
saime.,  same,  6,  9  Sc.  seyme,  7  seame,  8-9  dial. 
and  Sc.  saim,  7-  seam.  [a.  OF.  saim  (also  saime 
fern.),  later  sain,  mod.Fr.  only  in  saindmtx  lard ;  a 
Com.  Rom.  word,  =  Pr.  sagin-s,  sa'ins,  Catal.  sagittt 
sagij  Sp.  sain,  It.  saime  :— popular  L.  *$aglmeii9 
related  to  classical  L.  sagina  fattening,  fatness.] 

fl.  Fat,  grease.   Obs. 

c  1200  Eadwine"s  Canterb.  Ps.  Ixi'i.  6  Swa:  swa  mid  seime 
&  mid  fetnesse  sefelled  beo5  sawul  min.  a  izz$  A  ncr.  R . 
412  5«  ne  schulen  eten  vleschs  ne  seim  buten  ine  muchele 
secnesse.  13. .  E,  E.  A/lit.  P.  C.  275  per  [sc.  in  the  whale's 
belly]  in  saym  &  in  sor^e  J>at  sauoured  as  helle,  ber  was 
bylded  his  bour.  ^1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  46/18  He  coryeth 
his  hydes  with  sayme  of  heryngs.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis 
vir.  xi.  61  And  sum  polyst  scharp  speyr  hcydis  of  steyll,  To 
mak  thaim  brycht  wyth  fat  cresche  or  same.  1541  R.  COP- 
LAND Guydon's  Quest.  Chintrg.  H  iiij  b,  Mezentereon. . 
is  couered.  .with  glandynous  grease,  and  is  commonly  called 
seame.  1595  Balliol  Coll.  Ace.  (MS.),  Item,  for  sem  for 
the  plumpe..and  to  Owen  for  mending  of  it,  xviiu/.  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  11.  iii.  195  Shall  the  proud  Lord,  That 
bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  owne  seame. ..Shall  he  be 
worshipt.  1613  J.  MAY  Est.  Clothing  v.  27  They  will  not 
scoure  the  same  cloth  cleane,  but  leaue  a  bad  substance  of 
oyle  and  seame  in  it.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  tr.  Parey's  IVks. 
in.  vii.  91  And  there  is  another  kind  of  fat,  which  is  called 
SfMfM|MU3M  [orig.  L.  scpitm\ .  .that  is  much  dryer.  1651 
T.  C.  Poems  i  A  person  of  so  rare  a  frame,  Her  bodie  might 
be  lin'd  with'  same.  1691  RAY  Collect.  Words  131  Sattrtf, 
which  we  pronounce  sometimes  Seame.  It  signifies  not 
only  Goose-grease,  but  in  general  any  kind  of  Grease  or 
Sewet  or  Oil,  wherewith  our  Clothiers  anoint,  .their  Wool. 
1697  DRYDEN  sEneid  vii.  867  Part  scour  the  rusty  Sheilds 
with  Seam. 

2.  Hogs'  lard. 

1530  PALSGR.  269/1  Seme  for  to  frye  with,  seyn  de  povrccau* 
1558  WARDH  tr.  Alexis1 Seer.  (1568)  40  Take,  .halfe  an  unce 
of. .  Hogges  grease  or  seyme.  1606  Chnrchw.  Ace.  Pitting- 


seam  as  a  cure  for  the  rheumatics. 

Seam,  s/>.4  Sc.  and  north.  Also  5  seme, 
seyme,  9  (Orkn.  and  Shetl.)  same.  [Corresponds 
to  ON.  saum-r  nail  (Sw.  somt  Da.  s#m)t  perh. 
identical  with  saum-r  SEAM  sb.1- 

f  The  form  represents  the  OE.  sfattt  SEAM  st>.1 ;  the  sense 
is  prob.  due  to  the  influence  of  the  ON.  formal  equivalent.] 
A  kind  of  nail  or  rivet  for  fastening  the  over- 
lapping edges  of  a  clinker-built  boat,  the  end  of  the 
nail  being  clinched  on  a  rove  (Rove  sb%,  ROOVE 
sb,\  Also  seam-nail  {Northumb.  Gloss. ,  1894). 

Usually  associated  with  rtwft  its  counterpart. 

1406  Durham  Ace,  Rolls  {Surtees)  606  Item  in  exp. 
Ricardi  Couhird..prq  seme  et  Rufe,  as.  1474-5  Ibid*  645 
Cum  seme,  rove,  clavis  ferr.  et  lign.,  pice,  et  bitumine  [for 
repairing  a  ferry-boat],  c  1425  Noah's  Ark -26  in  Non-Cycle 
Mystery  Plays  20  Bid  him  go  make  a  ship.  ..All  things  I 
him  fulfill,  Pitch,  tar,  seam  and  rowe.  1494  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  I.  253  Item,  for  thre  stane  and  tua  pund  of 
seyme  and  rufe  to  the  cokbate.  Ibid.  254  Seme  and  ruyf. 
1891  [see  ROOVE  sb\ 

tSeam,  v\  Obs.     In  I    syman,  se*man,   2-5 
seme.     [OE.   (**&MMtt)»  s£mant  syman  :— \VGcr. 
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*saumjant  f.  *saumo-z  SEAM  sb.-]  trans.  To  put  a 
burden  on,  load,  weigh  down  ;  also  intr. ,  to  weigh 
heavily. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  46  ,<[e  semaS  menn  mi 5 
seamum  3a5e  ^ebeara  ne  ma£on.  c  1000  ^ELKRIC  Gen.  xliv. 
13  (Gr.)  And  hi^.-symdon  hyra  assan  and  cyrdon  eft  to 
ba;re  birig.  cizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hem.  93  De  asse  be  ure 
helende  uppe  set  ben  bo  forsinegede..and  sinne  hem  is  Io5 
to  leten.  .for  hem  bincheS  bat  godes  hese  heuieliche  semeS. 
('1250  Gen*  fy  Ex.  1365  Ten  kameles  seniecS  ^iread  semed] 
forS  lie  nam.  ^1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  82  po  bat  me  oppoTie 
hys  swete  body  be  heuye  crouche  semde.  c  1450  Mirk's 
Pestial  211  A  man  \>nt  was..takyn  wyt  enmyes,..and  was 
semot  wyth  yerns  also  mony  as  he  my^t  here. 

Seam  (s/m),  v.~     [f.  SEAM  sb.i] 

1.  trans.  To  sew  the  seam  or  seams  of;  to  fasten 
or  join  on,  together,  tip  with  a  seam  or  seams. 

1582  STANYHURST  sEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  100  There  too  watrye 
luno,  the  chaplayne  Seams  vp  thee  bedmatch.  1599  DEKKER 
Slwcm.  Holiday  i.  i,  Here  take  this  pair  of  shoes,  cut  out 
by  Hodge,  Stiched  by  my  fellow  Firk,  seamed  by  myself. 
1794  Rigging  <$•  Seamanship  I.  93  All  linings  are  seamed 
on.  1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  \.  xviii,  Some  made 
the  gloves  ;  that  is,  seamed  the  fingers  together  and  put  in 
the  thumbs. 

absol.  1905  MABEL  EARXES-GRUNDY  I'aciil.  Hazel  xix,  I 
was  seaming  with  black  cotton. 

fb.  To  furnish  or  ornament  with  an  inserted 
seam  ;  also,  of  a  material,  to  serve  as  a  seam  for. 

1590  GREENE  Mourn.  Garni.  (1616)  n  His  coat  was 
greene,  With  welts  of  white,  seamde  betweene.  1604 
Meeting  of  Gallants  B  2  b,  There  was  not  so  much  Veluet 
stirring, as  would  haue.. seamde  a  Lieftenants  Bufie-doublet. 
a  1625  BEAL-M.  &  FL.  Four  Plays  in  One,  Tri.  Time  i,  She 
shew'd  me  gowns  and  head- tires,  imbroider'd  wastcoats, 
smocks  seam'd  thorow  with  cut-works.  1740  SOMKRVILLE 
Hobbinol  i.  218  This  Pair  of  Gloves,  by  curious  Virgin 
Hands  Embroider'd,  seam'd  with  Silk,  and  fring'd  with  Gold. 
C.  intr.  To  sew.  dial* 

1833  HT.  MARTISEAU  Berkeley  the  Banker  t.  v.  104  The 
widow  immediately  went  on  seaming.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss., 
Seam,  to  sew  a  seam. 

d.  Knitting,  trans,  and  intr.  To  form  a  seam- 
stitch  ;  to  make  a  seam  or  seam-stitch  in  (a  piece 
of  knitting). 

1842  Miss  F.  LAMBERT  Hand-Ik.  Needlewk.  xvii.  303 
[Knitting.]  To  seam,  to  knit  a  stitch  with  the  cotton  before 
the  needle.  1886  BYNNER  A.  Snrriage  xiii.  142  She  seamed 
and  narrowed  another  entire  round. 

2.  trans.  To  mark  (a  surface)  with  lines  or  in- 
dentations ;  to  furrow,     a.  Said  of  a  river,  chasm, 
line  of  railway,  etc.  as  marking  the  face  of  the  earth. 

1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  616/2  And  sure  it 
is  yet  a  most  beautifull  and  sweet  coun  trey.,  seamed  through- 
out with  many  goodly  rivers.  1796  KIRWAN  l£lem.  Min, 
(ed.  2)  II.  242  The  prisms  [of  Rock  Crystal]  are  generally 
seamed  perpendicularly  to  their  axis.  1815  SCOTT  Ld.  of 
Isles  in.  xvi,  The  griesly  gulfs  and  slaty  rifts  Which  seam 
its  shiver 'd  head.  1854  O.  W.  HOLMES  A'eiv  Eden  2  Scarce 
could  the  parting  ocean  close,  Seamed  by  the  Mayflower's 
cleaving  bow,  When  [etc.].  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1877) 
I.  i.  i  The  little  rivers  which  seamed  the  ground.  1878 
HOOKER  &  BALL  Morocco  viii.  179  The  great  mountain 
chain  that  rose  steeply  before  us,  seamed  with  snow  that., 
lay  in  hollows.. forming  long  vertical  streaks.  1878  M. 
MACCOLL  3  Yrs*  of  Eastern  Q.  x.  (ed.  3)  241  Plains  seamed 
by  railways. 

b.  Said  of  a  scar,  wound,  etc. ;  also  of  care  or 
the  passions  as  marking  the  face. 

1695  B[,ACKMORE/Y.-4rM.  v.  147  Scars  of  Honour  seam'd 
his  manly  Face.  1735  POPK  Odyss.  iv.  335  Seam'd  o'er  with 
wounds,  which  his  own  sabre  gave.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  i.  viii,  It  would  be  much  better  for  them,  if  their  faces 
had  been  seamed  with  the  small-pox.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed 
xxvii,  A  veteran  whose  face  had  been  seamed  with  many  a 
scar.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  258  Seam'd  with  an  ancient 
swordcut  on  the  cheek.  1864  —  Aylnier's  f.  814  Her., 
meagre  face  Seam'd  with  the  shallow  cares  of  fifty  years. 
1865  DICKENS  Mnt.  Friend  in.  x,  His  face. .seamed  with 
jealousy  and  anger. 

c.  intr.  To  become  fissured  ;  to  crack. 

1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben~Hur  400  Their  lips  began  to  parch 
and  seam. 

3.  trans.  To  join  (sheets  of  lead  or  metal)  by 
means  of  a  seam  (see  SEAM  sbl  6). 

1703  T.  N.  City  %  C*  Purchaser  194  The  Sheets  of  Lead . . 
which  are  seam'd  in  the  Platform.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le 
Blondes  Gardening  211  The  Sheets  of  Lead.. should  be 
seamed  one  to  another  with  Solder.  1795  HERSCHEL  in 
Phil,  Trans.  LXXXV.  366  Seaming  bars,  setting  tools,  and 
claw-screws,,  .were  made,  .to  confine  and  stretch  the  parts 
as  they  were  seamed  together. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  seam  or  thin  stratum  (of  ore). 
1899  E.  J.  CHAPMAN  Drama  of  Two  Lives  6  The  rocky 

core  Of  those  lone  mountains,  rent  and  old,  Is  seam'd  and 
vein'd  with  glittering  ore. 

t  Seam,  v.s  Ots.  [f.  SEAM  sl>J]  trans.  To 
dress  (wool)  with  grease. 

1511-1  Act  3  Hen.  VII I,  c.  6  §  i  Not  excedyng  in  weight 
after  the  rate  of  xij  pounde  Wolle  seymed  above  oon  quarter 
of  a  pound  for  the  waste.  1592  NASHE  P.  renilesse  A  4  b, 
Barrelling  vp  the  droppings  of  her  nose,  in  steede  of  oyle 
to  saime  wool  withall. 

Sea'-maid.  poet.  =  MERMAID  i.  Also,  a  god- 
dess or  nymph  of  the  sea. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  \\.  i.  154  And  certaine  starres  shot 
madly  from  their  Spheares,  To  heare  the  Sea  maids  musicke. 
1603  —  Jlfcas.  for  M.  in.  ii.  115  Some  report,  a  Sea-maid 
spawn'd  him.  1609  Ev.  Woman  in  Hum.  i.  i.  in  Bullen 
f.  PI.  IV,  They  call  them  Sea-maides  or  Mermaides,  singing 
sweetelye.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Piscatory  Eel.  ii.  21  You 
fisher-boyes  and  sea-maids  dainty  crue  Farewell.  1725 
POPE  Otfya.  iv.  599  Hut  the  bright  sea-maid's  gentle 
power  implor'd,  With  nectar'd  drops  the  sick'ning  sense 


SEA-MARK. 

restor'd.  1789  COWPER  Queens  Vis.  London  70  So,  ancient 
poets  say,  serene  The  sea-maid  rides  the  waves.  1818  MIL- 
MAN  Samor  i.  127  Rocks,  where  basks  At  summer  noon  the 
Sea-maid.  1859  LD.  LYTTON  Wanderer  28  We  caught  the 
gleam  of  sea-maids'  hair. 

So  Sea-maiden. 

1893  D.  O'DoNOGHUE  Brendaniana  £9  The  wonderful 
sea-maiden  whom  Brendan  restored  to  life.  1898  N.  MUNRO 
J.  Splendid  vii.  68  Stories,  .of  fairies,  wizards,  water-horse, 
and  sea-maiden. 

Sea'-mall.     Also  seamel(l.    =SKAMEW. 

The  form  seamell  is  perh.  spurious,  invented  as  a  conjec- 
tural emendation  of  scawels  in  Shaks.  Temp.  it.  ii.  176. 

a  1672  \\~ILLUGHBY  Ornith.  (1676)  262  Larns  cinereus  mi  not : 
The  common  Sea-Mall.  1752  J.  HII.L  Hist.  Anim.  448  The 
lesser  Gull,  or  Sea-mall. .  .The  deep,  grey,  Sea-mall.  1778 
STEVENS  Shaks.  Temp.  n.  ii.  176  Wks.  I.  63  note,  Theobald 
had  very  reasonably  proposed  to  read  sea-malls,  or  sea-mells. 
1894  NKWTON  Diet.  l>ird$t  Sea-mall,  -mcl  or  -wcrw  have 
been  used  indifferently  for  Gulls. 

Seaman  (srm&n).  PI.  -men.  [f.  SEA  sb.  + 
MAN.  Cf.  Du.  zee  man,  G.  seemann,  ON.  sfotnaS-r."\ 

1.  a.  gen.  One  whose  occupation  or  business  is  on 
the  sea  ;  a  sailor  as  opposed  to  a  landsman.  Now 
only  poet,  or  rhetorical.  Also,  with  qualifying 
word  :  One  skilled  in  navigation,  b.  spec.  A  sailor 
below  the  rank  of  officer. 

Leading^  able,  ordinary  seaman,  the  three  grades  (begin- 
ning with  the  highest)  of  seamen  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
I\Ifrchant  seaman^  a  seaman  in  the  merchant  service. 

Bcoivnlf-y2<)  Gnras  stodon,  sa-manna  searo  samod  ietgaEclere. 
c  1205  LAV.  1 165  Brutus  hit  herde  siggen  burh  liis  sa:-monnen 
[c  1275  see  mannen].  1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  PoL  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  166  That  gode  see-rnenne  wold  no  more  deferre, 
Hut  bete  theme  home.  ^1470  HI-:XRY  H'al.are  ix.  40  Semen 
be  feyt,  and  gaiflf  thaim  gudlye  wage.  1540  Act  32  Hen. 
VI II,  c.  14  The  nauy. ,  is.  .the  maintenaunce  of  many  master-; 
mariners  and  seamen.  1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  i.  92  But  (on 
this  day)  let  Sea-men  feare  no  wracke.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
i.  205  Him.  .The  Pilot.  .Deeming  some  Island,  oft,  a*;  Sea- 
men tell, ..Moors  by  his  side.  1702  Proclam*  i  June  in 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  38 15/2  To.  .Able  Seamen,  Ordinary  Seamen, 
Two  Eighth  Parts.  1745  De  Foe's  /•->//•.  Tradesman  (1841) 
I.  xxv.  248  Our  seamen  are.. esteemed  the  best  sailors  in 
the  world.  1852  TENNYSON  Ode  Dk.  Wellington  83  Mighty 
Seaman,  this  is  he  Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea.  1854 
Act  17  ff  18  Viet.  c.  104  §  2  [Merchant  Shipping  Act.] 
'Seaman '  shall  include  every  Person  (except  Masters,  Pilots, 
and  Apprentices..)  employed  or  engaged  in  any  Capacity 
on  board  any  Ship.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  M'ord-bk.  s.  v., 
The  able  seaman  is  the  seafaring  man  who  knows  ail  thft 
duties  of  common  seamanship..  .His  rating  is  A.  13... The 
ordinary  seaman  is  less  qualified.  1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII. 
2gt  The  personnel  of  the  British  navy  is  composed  of  two 
different  bodies  of  men,  the  seamen  and  the  marine?,  each 
of  which  has  its  appropriate  officers.  Ibid.  295/1  The  crew 
of  a  ship  of  war  consists  of  leading  seamen,  able  seamen, 
ordinary  seamen,  engine-room  artificers  [etc.], 
t  b.  Seamed  s  beer  :  see  quot.  Obs. 

1795  SIR  J.  DALRYMPLE  Let.  to  Admiralty  2  There  are  four 
kinds  of  beer  in  Britain  :  Strong  Beer,  Porter,  Table  Beer, 
or  what  is  called  Seamen's  Beer,  and  Small  Beer. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.',  f seaman  card  =  St"A- 
CABD  ;  seamancraft,  seamanship;  seaman-gun- 
ner (see  quot.  1867). 

1636  W.  STRODE  Floating  1st.  m.  iii,  No  other  rarities 
these  many  Ages  But  Powder,  Printing,  *Seaman  Card, 
and  Watches.  1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  Mor.  i.  21  In  the 
navigation  of  which  no  *seamancraft  could  avail  against 
miserable  shipwreck.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  \Vord-bk. .  *Sea- 
men-gwmers,  men  who  have  been  trained  in  a  gunnery  ship, 
and  thereby  become  qualified  to  instruct  others  in  that  duty. 

f2.   =MEKMAN>  i.   Obs. 

1569  FESTOK  Secret  Wond.  Nature  53  Conradus  Gesner 
writeth  that  there  was  scene  at  Rome  in  the  great  riuer,  a 
sea  man,  or  monster  of  the  sea.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens 
Brit.  i.  466  Plinie  hath  reported  of.  .the  seaman  caught  in 
the  streights  of  Gibraltar.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v, 
Sirt'nt  The  Philosophical  .Transactions  also  contain  an 
account  of  a  sea-man  seen  in  the  American  seas. 

Seaiuaiilike  (srmccnlaik),  a.  and  adv.  [f.  SEA- 
MAN +  -LIKE.]  a.  atij*  Characteristic  of  or  befitting 
a  (good)  seaman,  b.  adv.  In  a  seamanlike  manner. 

1796  T.  TWINING  Trai>.  Amer.  (1894)  2  But  everything  on 
board  was  seamanlike  and  neat.     1821  SCOTT  Pirate  xxx, 
Master  Triptolemus  Yellowley  will  tell  you  how  seaman-like 
I  piloted  him  to  the  little  haven.     1881  Times  30  June  11/5 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  the  vessel  was  not  navigated  by 
the  master  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care. 

Seamanly  (srma?nU),  a.  and  adv.  [f.  SEAMAN 
+  -LY.]  =  prec. 

1798  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  51,  I  believe,  had  you  been 
there,  you  would  have  rapped  out  some  most  seamanly  oaths. 
1885  CLARK  RUSSELL  Strange  I'oy.  III.  xiii.  238  But  for  the 
seamanly  foresight  of  Nipper  in  anchoring  a  line  to  warp 
along  with  we  shouldn't  have  been  able  to  stir  the  raft  from 
the  ship's  side.  1905  Speaker  ii  Nov.  126/1  Their  desires, 
apart  from  the  desire  to  do  their  difficult  work  seamanly, 
are  centred  in  seal-steaks  and  bear-soup. 

Seamanship (s/'maenjip).  [f. SEAMAN  +  -SHIP.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  managing  a  ship  at  sea  ;  the 
skill  of  a  good  seaman. 

1766  SMOLLETT  Trav.  I.  xiv.  241  The  first  captain.. who 
knows  as  little  of  seamanship  as  I  do  of  Arabic.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  236  They  maintained  the 
conflict  with  their  usual  courage  and  with  more  than  their 
usual  seamanship.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  589/1  Seaman- 
ship is  the  art  of  sailing,  manoeuvring,  and  preserving  a 
ship  or  a  boat  in  all  positions  and  under  all  reasonable  cir- 
cumstances. 

Sea-mark. 

1.  The  boundary  or  limit  of  the  flow  of  the  sea. 
lit.  and  _/?£•.  f  Full  sea  mark,  the  limit  of  high  tide. 
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SEA-MAW. 

1485  MALORY  Arthur  v.  v.  168  And  so  weltryng  and 
walowynge  they  rolled  doune  the  hylle  tyl  they  came  to  the 
see  marke.  1572  in  yth  Rep.  Hist.  AISS.  Connn.  App.  i. 
277/2  This  yere  the  kaiye  on  southesyde . .  was  builded  by  the 
towne  vnder  full  seamarcke.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett,  clxxiii. 
ouses  of  sand  within  the  sea-mark, 


1731  T.  BOSTON 
k 


(1862)  I.  406  As  the  hoi 

which  the  children  of  men  are  building. 

Ment.  (1899)  72  And  here,  I  think,  was  the  full  sea-mark 

of  my  perplexing  circumstances  aforesaid.     1758  BORLASE 

Nat.  Hist.  Cornw.  51  A  few  violent  repeated  storms  should 

..raise  those  sands  above  full  Sea-mark.     1818  SHELLEY 

Rev.  Islam  \,  xvi,  On  the  bare  strand  Upon  the  sea-mark  a 

small  boat  did  wait.     1851    MBS.    BROWNING  Casa  Gnidi 

Wind.  1 8  We  must  look  to  it  to  excel  as  ye  And  bear  our 

age  as  far,  unlimited  By  the  last  sea-mark  ! 

2.  A  conspicuous  object  distinguishable  at  sea 

which  serves  to  guide  or  warn  sailors  in  navigation. 

1566  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  13  That  the  foresayd  Mayster  Wardens 
..oftheTrinytie  Howse.  .shall,  .set  up  suche  and  so  many 
Beakons  and  Signes  of  the  Sea.. for  Sea  Markes.  1390 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.  6  The  venturous  Mariner. .For  safeties 
sake  that  same  his  sea-marke  made,  And  namd  it  Albion. 
1617  MORVSON  I  tin.  L  119  Upon  the  top  of  this  Mountaine 
was  a  Tower,,  .upon  which  a  light  was  hung  for  a  sea-marke. 
1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed  2)  s.v.  Stoke,  The  steeple  is  a  sea- 
mark to  ships  that  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Orwell.  1843 
ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  III.  284  Two  solitary  pillars  still  remain, 
and  serve  as  a  seamark  to  guide  ships  into  the  great  harbour. 
1877  TENNYSON  Harold  n.  i,  If  I  caught  them,  they  should 
hang  ClirT-gibbeted  for  sea-marks. 

attrib.  1885  RUSKIN  Picas.  Eng.  88  The  sea-mark  isle, 
Heligoland. 

b.  fig.  and  in  fig.  context. 

1589  Pasquifs  Return  A  iij  b,  I  desire  not  to  cast  it  out  as 
a  block . .  for  any  to  stumble  at, .  .but  as  a  Sea-marke  to  dis- 
couer  the  quicksands  of  newe  Religions.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor. 
v.  iii.  74  Like  a  great  Sea-marke  standing  euery  flaw.  And 
sauing  those  that  eye  thee.  1693  O.  HEY  WOOD  Best  Entail 
vi.  Wks.  1826  IV.  473  Wicked  parents  are  set  before  you  as 
sea-marks,  to  avoid,  not  as  landmarks,  to  guide  you.  1739 
GIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  II.  43  A  Sea-mark  of  danger  to  future 
managers  in  their  theatrical  course  of  government. 

Sea'-maw.  Now  dial.  Forms  :  5  semawe, 
-mow,6-maw,7-sea-maw.  [MAWJ^.3]  — SEAJIE\V. 

c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  641/1  Hec  fuliga^  semawe. 
c  1440  Pronip.  Pan'.  452/2  Semow,  bryd,  asfergo.  6*1450 
[see  MAW  sb.3}.  a  1490  [see  Mow  sb.*\.  iS44  TUKNKR  Aviuni 
Prxcip.  Dj,  De  Folica. .  Anglice  a  white  semaw  with  a  black 
cop.  1603  DRAYTON  Man  in  Moon  183  The  greedie  Sea-maw 
fishing  for  the  fry.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xliv,  Like  sea- 
maws  and  clack-geese  before  a  storm. 

Sc.  Proverb.  1721  KKLLY  Sc.Prov.  118  Give  your  own 
Sea  Maws  your  own  Fish  Guts.  If  you  have  any  Super- 
fluities give  them  to  your  poor  Relations.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq. 
xv,  Ye  ken  my  gudeman  likes  to  ride  the  expresses  himsell 
—we  maun  gie  our  ain  fish-guts  to  our  ain  sea-maws.  1895 
P.  H.  HUNTER  James  linvick  xix,  Naj  na,  we'll  keep  oor 
ain  fish  guts  for  oor  ain  sea  maws  ! 

Seame,  obs.  Sc.  form  ot"  SEEM  v. 

Seamed  (s/~md),///.  a.1  [f.  SEAM  v.-  +  -ED1.] 
In  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1636  L.  THETFORD  Markhanfs  Perf.  Horseman  122  A 
rough,  grosse  seamed  Hoof,  shewes  an  age  or  over-heating. 
1864  WHITTIER  Poein$t  What  the  Birds  said  25  O'er  dusky 
faces,  seamed  and  old.  .We  saw  your  star-dropt  flag  uncoil. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  iv.  (1894)  101  The  seamed 
and  distorted  rocks.  1885  MISSES  BRIETZCKE  &  ROOPEH 
Needleivk.  fy  Knitting  n.  99  Purl  knitting  is  also  called 
seamed  knitting. 

Sea'med,///.  a-2  rare~Q.  f?erron.  inferred  from 
enseamed  :  see  KXSEAM  v.1  i.]  (See  quot.) 

~&&\Cha}nb.  Encycl.s.v,  Falconry  ^\\^\\\n  good  condition, 
she  [a  hawk]  is  enseamed;  when  out  of  condition,  seamed. 
Hence  in  later  Diets. 
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mallet,  stitch,  twine  \  seaming  lace,  lace  used  for  j 
insertion  in  or  for  covering  and  ornamenting  seams;  : 
seaming  plough,  one  for  drawing  seed-drills. 

1795  ^Seaming  bar  [see  SEAM  z-.2  3].    1616  B.  JONSON  Dei'il    , 
an.  Ass  n.  v.  9  That  weares  such  petticoates,  and  lace  to    j 
her  smocks,  Broad  "seaming  laces  (as  I  see  'hem  hang  there). 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Beaming-lace^  a  coach-maker's    , 
lace,  used  to  cover  seams  and  edges.     1865  MRS.  BURY  PAL- 
LISER  Hist.  Lace  300  «<?/£', '  Seaming '  lace  and  spacing  lace 
appear  to  have  been  generally  used  at  this  period  [Jas.  1] 
to  unite  the  breadths  of  linen,  instead  of  a  seam  sewed.  We 
find  them  employed  for  cupboard  cloths, . .  shirts,  &c.  through- 
out the  accounts  of  King  James  and  Prince  Charles.     1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch,^  *Seaming*machine^  a   machine   for 
forming  the  joints  at  the  edges  of  sheet-metal  plates.     1884 
Ibid*    Suppl.,  Seaming  Machine.    The  Royer  &  Lincoln    ! 
seamer.  .trims  woven  goods  neatly  and  evenly;  and  joins    i 
the  margin  of  cloth  outside  the  seam.    1703  T.  N.  City  fy  C.     \ 
Purchaser  193  So  much  of  the  Sheet  as  lies  over  the  Cavity    ] 
Is  set  down  into  it  with  the  *Seaming-mallet.     1842  LANCE    i 
Cottage  Fanner  16  There  may  be  a  *seaming  plough  pass    | 
over  the  land, ..to  draw  the  drills;  the  seed  may  then  be    . 
cast  thinly.   1880  Plain  Hints  16  The  shape  of  the  "seaming- 
stitch  is  quite  different  to  hemming.     1794  Rigging  fy  Sea-    \ 
manship  I.  92  The  seams.,  are.  .stitched  up.. with  double 
*seaming  twine. 

Seamless    (armies),   a.      Also   5   semlesse, 
semeles.    [f.  SEAM  j£.i  + -LESS.]   Without  a  seam ;   | 
of  a  garment,  woven  without  a  seam. 

The  word  was  used  very  freely  by  i7th  c.  divines  in  such 
phrases  as  Chri&fs  seamless  coat ^  garment ,  vest,  etc.  with    I 
reference  to  John  xix,  23,  as  typifying  unity  in  the  Church. 

1483  Cat /i.  Augl.  329/1  Semlesse  (MS. A.  Semeles),  incon*    \ 
sutilis.    1624  DONNE  Wks.  (1839)  V.  265  Christ,  .suffered  his    ' 
flesh  to  be  torn,  but  not  his  seamless  garment.     1880  Times 
21  Sept.  4/4  The  one  novelty,  -in  the  exhibition  is  a  small    , 
case   of  absolutely   seamless   boots.    1901    Westm,    Gaz.  5    j 
Feb.  8/1  An  ingenious  system  of  building  extremely  light, 
seamless  boats. 

Comb.  rti66i  FULLER  Worthies,  York-Sh.  (1662)  111.208 
Wearing  seamless- woven-coats. 

Hence  Sea'mlessly  adv. 

1906  SAINTSBURY  Hist,  Eng.  Prosody  I.  367  The  whole 
web  is  woven  seamlessly  and  without  break. 

Seamlet  (srmlet).     [f.  SEAM  sbl  +  -LET.]     A 

small  seam  or  stratum. 

1891  J.  C.  ATKINSON  Moorland  Parish  395  The  bed  of 
laminated  clay,  with  intercalated  seamlets  of  very  fine  sand. 

Sea'-monk. 

f  1.  The  monk-fish.   Obs. 

1611  FLORIO,  Monaco.. a.  fish  called  a  Sea-munke.  1666 
T.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  Isl.  \.  xvii.  101  There  is  another 
kind  of  Porposes  which. .from  the  resemblance  there  is 
between  their  heads  and  the  frocks  of  Friers,  some  call  them 
Monks-heads,  and  Sea-Monks  [orig.  F.  Moines  de  Mer\. 

2.   (The  monk  seal1  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

Sea-monster.    A  monster  of  the  sea. 

1.  A  huge  fish,  cetacean,  or  the  like. 

1:1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps,  civ.  xi,  Sea-monsters  there, 
their  plaies  and  pastymes  show.  1611  BIULE  Lain.  iv.  3 
Euen  the  sea-monsters  \tnarg.  or,  sea  calues]  draw  out  the 
breast.  1762  Ann.  Reg.  103  A  sea-monster  was  cast  ashore 
. .  near  Leith.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  shark  kind.  1860 
WRAXALL  Life  in  Sea  ii.  27  This  sea-monster  \_Rhytina 
Stellert\.  .had  a  black  skin  an  inch  thick. 

2.  A  fabulous  marine  animal  of  terrifying  pro- 
portions and  shape. 


Seamer  (srmw).  [f.  SEAM  z>.2+-EB3.  (OK. 
had  sedmere  tailor,  f.  seam  SEAM  sb\J\  a.  (See 
quot.  1843.)  b.  A  seaming-machine. 
•  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI  1. 181/1  There  are  three  classes  of 
operatives  engaged  [in  the  stocking-trade]:  the  'winders' 
..  I  the  'stockingers ';  and  the  'seamers',  who  make  the 
stockings  out  of  the  pieces  thus  produced..  .The  'seamers1 
are  women.  1872  T.  COOPER  Life  141  He  had  also  to  pay 
so  much  per  dozen  to  the  female  '  seamer '  of  the  hose.  1884 
[see  scaming-machint't  SEAMING  vbl.  sb.}. 

Seamew  (srmi«).  Forms  :  5-6  se(e)mewe, 
6-7  sea  mewe,  (7  sea  mue),  6-  seamew.  [f.  SEA 
sb.  +  MEW  j^.1]  The  common  gull,  Lams  canus. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  202  The  seme  we 
with  nis  fetherys  whyte.  1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xi.  xxi, 
They  ben  called  Alcyones  or  see  mewes,  1555  EUEN  Decades 
(Arb.)  184  Seemewes,  guiles.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  831  An 
Hand  salt  and  bare,  The  haunt  of  Scales  and  Ores,  and  Sea- 
mews  clang.  1725  POPS  Odyss.  v.  86  The  chough,  the  sea- 
mew,  the  loquacious  crow.  1812  BVKON  Ch.  Har.  i.  Song  i, 
The  breakers  roar,  And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew.  1890  K. 
BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  149  The  yacht,  sweeping 
like  a  seamew  over  the.  .billow. 

t  Sea'ming,  sb.  Obs.     A  variety  of  apple. 

1664  EVELYN  hal.  Hort.t  Aug.  72  The  Seaming  Apple. 

Seaming  (strain),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SEAMz*.2  +  -ING1.] 
The  action  of  SEAM  z/.^ ;  also  concr. ,  a  seam  or  seams. 

(1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  3205  Hire  sons  cote  inconsutyle 
with  out  semyng.  1541  R.COPLANE  ^ 


meshes  are  seized. 

l>.  attrib,  and  fymb.t  as  seaming  bar,  machine. 


monster,  that  were  to  ravish  Andromeda  from  the  rocke, 
1667  MII-TON  P.  L.  i.  462  Dagon  his  Name,  Sea  Monster, 
upward  Man  And  downward  Fish. 

3.  jocular. 

1761  COI.MAN  Jealous  Wife  in.  i,  He  is  a  perfect  Sea- 
Monster,  and  always  looks  and  talks  as  if  he  was  upon  Deck. 

Sea-moss. 

1.  A  kind  of  seaweed ;   =  CORALLINE  sl>.1  i. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbs  (E.LXS.)  21  Bryon  thalassion 
named  in  latin  Muscus  marinus  is  of  two  sortes. ..The  one 
kynde  is  called  Vsnea  marina,  &  it  may  be  called  in  english 
sea  mosse,  it  groweth  aboute  stones  and  shelles  in  the  sea. 
1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  594  Sea  mosse  is  good 
to  be  laid  to  hot  tumors.  1612  DRAVTON  Poly-olb.x\'\\\.  761 
From  Shepey,  sea-moss  some  [bring],  to  cool  his  boiling 
blood,  cijn  PKTIVER  GazophyL  vi.  38  Soft-feathered  Cape 
Coralline.  ..This  elegant  Sea  Moss  is  not  brittle  like  the 
Shop  Coralline.  1877  BRYANT  Sella  177  Thou  shall  sleep 
Thy  weariness  away  on  downy  banks  Of  sea-moss. 

2.  =  CAHRAGEEN.  1891  in  Century  Diet. 

3.  =  Sea-mat  (SEA  sb.  23  d). 
1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  429/1. 

Seamost  (srnwst),  a,  rare,  [f,  SEA  sb.  -t-  -MOST.] 
Situated  nearest  the  sea. 

1626  SirF.  Drake  Revived  (162%)  47  He  sent  the  Lyon,  to 
the  seamost  Island  of  the  Catina.is,  to  discry  the  truth  of 
the  report.  ^1851  MOIR  Poet.  Wks.  (1852)  II.  26  Thy  sea- 
most  town,  Yclept  in  Saxon  Chronicles  Eske-mouthe. 

Sea'-mouse.  [Cf.  L.  unls  marinus  (Pliny), 
some  shell-fish.] 

1.  A  marine  dorsibranchiate  annelid  of  the  family 
Aphroditidx,  esp.  Aphrodite  acukata. 

cigao  L.  ANDKEWE  Noble  Life  m.  Ivii.  in  Babees  Bk.,  Mus 
marinus,  the  see  mouse,  gothe  out  of  the  water,  &..laith 
her  egges  in.  .the  erthe.  1580-3  GREENE  Mamillia  \,  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  98  The  Lyon  cooleth  his  stomacke  with  eating 
the  Seamouse.  1664  HUHERT  Catal.  Rarities (1665)  16  A  Sea 
Mouse,  so  called  from  the  forme  of  his  head  and  beard ;  this 
fish . .  but  for  his  finnes . ,  is  something  like  a  Serpent  in  colour, 
and  is  about  a  foot  long.  1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anitn.  90  The 
subcylindric  variegated  Aphrodita.  The  Sea  Mouse.  1854 
H,  MILLER  Sch.  .j-  Schnt.  (i£58)  64  The  brilliant  metallic 


SEAMSTRESSY. 

plumage  of  the  sea-mouse  (Aphrodita),  steeped  as  in  the  dyes 
of  the  rainbow,  excited  our  admiration.  1863  WOOD  lllustr. 
Nat.  Hist.  III.  706  The  Sea-mouse,  as  the  creature  Js  called 
from  its  hairy  coat.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  in.  vii. 
141  The  sea-mouse  shining  like  fire. 

2.  [?  For  *sea-mose  ;  cf.  titmouse.]  A  local  name 
for  the  dunlin  and  other  small  shore-birds. 

1885  SWAINSON  Pro~'.  Names  Birds  194  Dunlin  (Tritiga 
alpina)...  Sea  mouse  (Lancashire;  Dumfries).  Ibid.  203 
Little  Tern  (Sterna  inimtta}.  Sparling  (West  Lancashire). 
Where  the  eggs  and  young  are  called  'sea  mice'.  1894 
Nortliumb,  Glass,,  Sea-mice^  the  small  waders  ;  the  sander- 
ling,  .  .  the  stints,  .  .  the  dotterils. 

Seamster,  sempster  (srmstei,  sepmpstoa). 
arch.  Forms  :  a.  i  seemestre,  se~amystre,  s6me- 
stre,  1-2  seamestre,  4  semstere,  4-7  semster, 
5-7  semester,  6  seamester,  (St.  semestair,  -are, 
Kemistar,  6-7  Sc.  semister),  7-  seamster;  £.  6 
shempster,  7  seampster,  6-  sempster.  [OE. 
sfamestre,  fern,  formation  corresponding  to  sfamtre 
tailor:  see  SEAMER  and  -STEB.]  One  who  sews  ;  one 
whose  occupation  is  sewing,  esp.  the  making  and 
mending  of  garments  ;  a  tailor,  seamstress. 

Originally  a  designation  of  a  woman,  but  in  OE.  already 
applicable  to  a  man.  Now  only  applied  to  one  of  the  male 
sex,  seamstress  being  commonly  used  for  a  female  sewer. 

o.  £995  in  KembleCW.  Diplom.  VI.  131  Anecrencestran, 
and  ane  semestran.  c  xooo  J^LFRIC  Gram.  xxx.  (Z.)  190/6 
Sartuni  (of  Sam  is  sartor  seamystre,  sartrix  heo).  a  noo 
Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  312  Sartrix,  seamestre.  1379 
Poll-tax  W.  Riding  in  Yorks.  Archxol.  Jrnl.  VI.  327 
Margareta  filia  dicte  Matilde,  Semstere.  £1400  Destr. 
Troy  1585  Sadlers,  souters,  semsteris  fyn.  1479  Notting- 
ham Rec.  II.  300  Cecily.,  semster.  1527  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  V.  314  Item,  to  Jonet  Dowglas,  semestair  of 
the  Kingis  lynnyng  claithis,  xxvli.  1573  TUSSER  Hnsb. 
(1878)  176  Good  semsters  be  sowing  of  fine  pretie  knackes. 
1601  F.  GODWIN  Bps.  of  Eng.  372  This  woman  was  com- 
mended to  him  for  a  very  cunning  seamster.  1630  BRATH- 
WAIT  Eng.  Gentlem.  (1641)  255  A  gentleman  is  a  man  of 
himselfe,  without  the  addition  of  either  Taylor,  Millener, 
seamster  or  haberdasher.  1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  I. 
x.  159  Tom  was  a  good  seamster,  as  all  travellers  should  be. 
1858  CARLYLK  Fredk.  Gt.  x.  iii.  II.  6ri  He  told  me,  'The 
Duke  of  Streliu  was  an  excellent  seamster  '  ;  fit  to  be  Tailor 
to  Your  Majesty  in  a  manner.  1890  S.  J.  DUNCAN  Soc. 
Departure  213  He  was  squatting  on  the  floor  of  a  room.  . 
with  two  or  three  fellow  seamsters. 

ft.  1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n.  E  iij,  A  yong  wench  ther, 
which  was  a  very  connyng  shempster.  1599  BRETON  Will 
of  Wit*  etc.  (Grosart)  59/1  If  hee  bee  a  good  taylor, 
shee  is  a  good  sempster.  1659  HEYLIN  Certamen  Epist.  331 
They  might  have  put  up  all  their  gettings  into  a  Sempsters 

'  IV. 


Thimble,  and  not  filled  it  neither.  1719 
102  Sempsters,  Tire-women.  1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  n.  v, 
[Corporal  Trim]  attending  my  uncle  Toby..  as  a  valet, 
groom,  barber,  cook,  sempster,  and  nurse.  1836  N.  H. 
NICOLAS  Walton*  s  Angler  Life  2  note,  Izaak  Walton  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  a  sempster  or  haberdasher. 
fb.  attrib. 

1571  Wills  %  Inv.  N.  C.  (SuVtees  1835)  362,  vj  clowtes  of 
fyne  semster  nedles.  1599  Return  fr.  Parnass.  \,  i.  372 
He  .  .  bringes  out  signiour  Barbarisme  ma  case  of  nightcapps, 
..like  a  blocke  in  a  seamster-shopp. 

Hence  Se'mpstering-  vbl.  sb.  rare,  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  seamster.  Also  attrib. 

1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Compl.  Decay  of  Beggary  Ex- 
piating their  fallen  condition  upon  the  three-foot  eminence 
of  some  sempstering  shop-board.  1874  HARDY  Farfr.  Mad. 
Crowd  xli,  She's  been  picking  up  a  living  at  seampstering. 


Seamstress,  sempstress  (srmstres, 
stres).  Forms  :  a.  7  semstresse(e,  seamstresse, 
8  seemstress,  9  semstress,  7-  seamstress  ;  0.  (7 
sempstresse,  sempstriss),  7~  sempstress,  [f. 

SEAMSTER,  SEMPSTER  +  -ESS.]  A  woman  who  scams 
or  sews;  a  needlewoman  whose  occupation  is 
plain  sewing  as  distinguished  from  dress  or  mantle- 
making,  decorative  embroidery,  etc. 

a.  1644  HOWELL  Twelve  Treat.  (1661)  47  A  great  masse 
of  money  and  plate  was  brought  into  the  Guild-hall,  the 
Semstresse  brought  in  her  silver  Thimble,  .  .the  Cook  his 
Spoons.  1665  PKPYS  Diary  8  Apr.,  To  the  Old  Exchange, 
and  there,  of  my  pretty  seamstress,  bought  four  bands.  1711 
STEELE  Spect.  No.  182  f  3  An  Irish  Fellow,  who  dresses  very 
fine,  .and  is  the  Admiration  of  Seamstresses  who  are  under 
Age  in  Town.  1872  Daily  News  24  July,  The  wrongs  and 
hardships  of  the  seamstress  and  the  milliner  have  been  set 
forth  in  thrilling  poetry. 

3.  a  i6i3Ov'ERBURY  Cfiaract,,Ma<]Jierela\<J\is.  (1856)  100 
Shee  can  easily  turne  a  sempstresse  into  a  waiting  gentle- 
woman. 1659-60  PEPYS  Diary  2  Feb.,  I  ..went  to  Mrs.  John- 
son, my  Lord's  sempstress.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  vi,  Two 
hundred  sempstresses  were  employed  to  make  me  shirts,  and 
linen  for  my  bed  and  table.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  33 
p  23  My  sempstress  .  .  has  lost  the  measure.  1871  Daily  News 
6  Nov.,  Among  the  prisoners  .  .  were  two  women—  a  sempstress 
..and  a  servant. 

Hence  Sea'iustressiiig-  nonce-wd.,  the  action  of 
working  as  a  seamstress.  Sea'mstress-ship,  the 
position,  work,  or  skill  of  a  seamstress. 

1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xvi,  The  little  apartment  was..  orna- 
mented too  by  such  relics  of  her  youthful  arts  of  sempstress- 
ship  as  Mrs.  Hadoway  had  retained,  a  1854  CAROLINE  B. 
SOUTHEY  Poet.  Wks.  (1867)  94  And  near  at  hand  [sat]  The 
maiden  sister  friend..  At  her  coarse  sempstresship.  1873 
MRS.  WHITNEY  Other  Girls  vii,  Dull  work  in  the  great  ^ware- 
rooms,  or  now  and  then  all  days'  seamstressing  in  families. 

t  Sea'mstressy.  Obs.  rare—*,  [f.  SEAMSTRESS 
+  -SY.]  The  occupation  or  work  of  a  seamstress. 

1760  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  m.  xlii,  As  an  appendage  to 
seamstressy,  the  thread-paper  might  be  of  some  consequence 
to  my  mother. 


SEAMSTRY. 

t  Sea-mstry,  se-mpstry.  Obs.  [f.  SEAMSTER 

+  -Y.]  The  occupation  or  employment  of  a  seam- 
ster  or  seamstress.  Also  attrib.  in  seamstvy-work. 

a.  1598  FLORIO,  Dietro  punto,  a  back-stitch  in  seamstrie 
worke.  c  1630  Trag.  Rich.  If  (1870)  38  Tis  strange  to  take 
her  from  her  semsterye.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  97/2 
Seamstry  work  follows  next  in  order  to  that  of  a  Taylor. 

/3.  1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  of  All  Trades  (1876)  173  She 
may  learne  what  belongs  to  her  improvement,  for  Sempstrie. 
1695  A.  DE  LA  PRY.ME  Diary  Mar.  iSurtees)  53  The  Quakers 
..now  were  fine  cloathes,  and  learns  all  sorts  of  sempstry 
and  behavour.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809)  I.  i 
127  My  wife  bad  lately  requested  her  to  look  out  for  some 
sempstry-work  among  the  neighbours. 

t  Sea'my,  «•*  Obs.  rare~^.  In  6  seymy.  [f. 
SEAM  ^.3  +  -Y.]  Greasy. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Garnesche  iii.  169  Thou  gresly  gar-    i 
gone  glaymy,  Thou  swety  slouen  seymy. 

Seamy  (srmi),  a?    [f.  SEAM  j£.i  +  -Y.] 

1.  Having  a  seam   or  suture ;   characterized  by 
seams.  Seamy  side,  lit.  the  under  side  of  a  garment,    i 
etc.  on  which  the  rough  edges  of  the  seams  are    • 
visible ;  fig.  [after  Shaks.]  the  worst,  most  degraded 
or  the  roughest  side  (of  life,  character,  etc.). 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  II.  146  Some  such  Squire  he  was  That    : 
turn'd  your  wit,  the  seamy-side  without,  And  made  you  to    i 
suspect  me  with  the  Moore.     1837  MRS.  CAROLINE  NORTON    . 
Let.  4  Nov.  in  Smiles  Publisher  <y  Friends  (1891)  II.  415,  I 
begin  to  think  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  follow  a  inarching 
regiment  than  to  see  the  seamy  side  of  this  intellectual  trade. 
1859  Sat.  Rev.  2  Apr.  403/1  He  appreciated  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  what  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  call  the  seamy 
side  of  human  affairs.     1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  x.  ii.  III.     ; 
223  The  splendid  and  the  sordid,  the  seamy  side  and  the 
smooth,  of  Life  at  Cirey.     1882  L.  STEPHEN  Sivift  viii.  185 
Trie  righteous  hatred  of  brutality  and  oppression  which  is 
but  the  seamy  side  of  a  generous  sympathy.     1899  H.  A. 
DOBSON  Paladin  of  Philanthropy  vi.  146  The  knowledge  of    j 
the  seamy  side  of  letters. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  seam  or  seams ; 
marked  with  a  seam. 

J776MiCKLi-:  tr.Camoens'  Lusiadiv.  75  His  crimson  seamy 
scars  reveal  The  sure-aim'd  vengeance  of  the  Lusian  steel. 
1786  BURNS  Addr.  to  Edinb.  v,  Like  some  bold  Vet'ran. . 
mark'd  with  many  a  seamy  scar.  1857  GEO.  ELIOT  Scenes 
Cler.  Life^  Autos  Barton  ii,  A  one-eyed  woman,  with  a 
scarred  and  seamy  face.  1874  S.  LANIER  Corn  127  To  where 
..Yon  old  deserted  Georgian  hill  Bares  to  the  sun  his 
piteous  aged  crest  And  seamy  breast. 

Comb.  1840  CARLYI.E  Heroes  v.  (1841)  289  The  rough 
seamy-faced,  raw  boned  College  Servitor. 

Hence  Sea'miness. 

1873  BKSANT  &  RICE  With  Harp  fy  Crown  ix,  A  gleam  of 
light  upon  his  face,  which  brought  out  tbe  more  forcibly  the 
seaminess  with  which  his  passions  were  furrowing  it.  1898 
G.  WYNDHAM  Poems  of  Shaks.  Introd.  60  Jonson's.. viru- 
lence, .spared  neither  the  seaminess  of  an  opposite's  ap- 
parel nor  the  defects  in  his  personal  appearance. 

Sean,  alternative  form  of  SEINE. 

Sean,  obs.  f.  SCENE  ;  variant  of  SENE  Obs.t  synod. 

Seanachie,  variant  form  of  SENNACHIE. 

H  Seance  (s^ahs).  [Fr.  stance  a  sitting,  f.  OF. 
seoir  (:— L.  sedere}  to  sit.] 

1.  gen.  A  sitting  of  a  deliberative  or  administra- 
tive body  (esp.  of  a  learned  society),  or  of  a  number 
of  persons-assembled  for  discussion,  or  instruction 
by  a  lecturer,  or  the  like. 

1803  LAMB  Let.  to  Manning  Wks.  1876  II.  216  Your 
seances  and  conversaziones,  which  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
must  be  something  dull.  1884  Ke ndal  Mercury  3  Oct.  5/3 
The  British  Association.. should  be  a. .secret  conclave,  and 
every  one  attending  its  seances  for  reporterial  purposes 
deserves  to  have  his  ears  cropped. 

2.  spec.  A  meeting  for  the  study  of  spiritualistic 
phenomena. 

1845  WARBURTON  Cresc.  fy  Cross  I.  xv.  153  The  hour  was 
so  late  that  no  other  boys  were  to  be  found ;  and  so  the 
seance  broke  up.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  66.  373  The 
spirits  rapped  out  their  dismissal,  and  the  seance  was  at  an 
end.  1881  FRQQBE<SA0r/<S¥*u£S«r  iv.(i883)  225  The  disciple 
who  has  been  at  a  spiritualist's  se'ance.  1902  F.  PODMORE 
Mod.  Spiritualism^  i.  ii.  1.41  The  development  of  the  Polter- 
geist performance  into  the  phenomena  of  the  se'ance-room. 

3.  A  'sitting'  for  medical  treatment. 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  37  The  electrical  seances 
should  be  tri-weekly,  each  lasting  about  fifteen  minutes,  and 
they  should  be  persevered  in  for  months.  1887  D.  MAGUIRE 
Art  Massage  (1888)  101  After  the  third  massage  se'ance,  the 
patient  ceased  having  these  mishaps  during  several  hours* 

Seane,  variant  of  SENE  Obs.  synod. 

Sea'-llG  ttle.     The   popular  name  of  certain 
radiate   marine   animals   of  the   class   Acalephy^    \ 
having   the   property  of  stinging  when   touched, 
t  Formerly  applied  also  to  the  sea-anemone. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxn.  x.  II.  449  The  Sea-nettle  (a 
fish  so  called).  1747  Gentl.  Mag.  121  Among  which  he 
reckons . .  the  sea-star  and  sea-nettle.  1835  KIRBY  Hab. 
ff  hist.  Anim.  \.  vi.  197  These  belong  to  what  are  vulgarly 
called  the  jelly-fish  or  sea-nettles.  1862  ANSTED  Channel 
fsl.  n.  ix.  (ed.  2)  239  Acalephae,  or  Sea  Nettles. 

Seangreen,  obs.  form  of  SENQREEN  Obs. 

Seannachie,  variant  form  of  SENNACHIE. 

Seant,  obs.  form  of  SEEING  ///.  a. 

Sea-nymph.. 

1.  Myth.  A  nymph  (NvMPll  sb.  i)  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  sea  ;  a  Nereid. 

1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  \.  353TheSeanympb.es  wondred 
under  waves  the  townes  and  groves  to  see.  1601  [see 
NEREIDES].  i6sg  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  402  Sea-Nimphs  hourly 
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ring  his  knell.  17x0  W.  KING  Heathen  Gods  Kf  Heroes  xxxix. 
(1722)  166  The  Sea  Nymphs  were  in  great  Numbers  call'd 
Nereides.  1815  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  HI.  xxviii,  Hark  !  hears 
he  not  the  sea-nymph  speak  Her  anger  in  that  thrilling 
shriek!  1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems  49  O  Italy,  mother 
of  nations  Like  her  own  fair  sea  nymph's  brood,  Who  turn 
and  rend  their  mother. 

2.  An  antarctic  petrel,  Procellaria  nereis. 

1875  J,  H.  KIDDEK  Nat.  Hist.  Kerguelen  IsL  i.  31. 

Sea'-oak.  [tr.  mod.L.  quercus  marina.}  The 
seaweed  Fucus  vesiatloms,  and  other  seaweeds 
of  similar  appearance ;  bladder-wrack. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  clix.  1378  Qnerctts  marinns.  Sea 
Oke,  or  Wrake.  1598  SVLVKSTER  Du  Bartas  n.  \.  \.  Eden 
598  There  lives  the  Sea-Oak  [orig.  le  chesnc  marin\  in  a 
little  shell.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  cvi,  Sea  Oke  or 
Wrake.  1700  C.  LEIGH  Nat.  Hist.  Lane.,  etc.  i.  92  In  some 
of  the  Alga's  or  Sea-Oaks  I  have  obseiv'd  various  Capsulae 
impleted  with  a  pellucid  Gelly.  1796  [see  TANG f^.3].  i8zz- 
29  Goafs  Study  Mtd.  (ed.  3)  III.  358  The  bibulous  marine 
plants  which . .  have  been  applied  to  the  strumous  tumours  in 
the  form  of  epithems,  as  sea-wrack  (fucus  vesicitlosus\  sea- 
tang  (alga  marina}^  and  sea-oak  (qttercns  marina). 

b.  attrib.:  sea-oak  coralline,  sertularia,  the 
polyp  Sertularia  puuiila. 

1754  J.  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  632  This  species  I 
have  call'd  the  sea-oak  coralline,  from  its  being  most  fre- 
quently found.. adhering  to  the  largest  species  of  the 
quercus  marinus.  1802  B  INGLE  Y  Aiiim.  Bicg.  (1813)  III, 
482  The  Sea  Oak  Sertularia.  1882  Cas&etfs  Nat.  Hist.  VI. 
290  The  Sea  Oak  Coralline  is  a  common  example. 

Sea-Officer.  Now  somewhat  rare  (very  common 
in  1 7-1 8th  c.).  A  naval  officer. 

i66gR.  MONTAGU  mBucclcacIiMSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  456  Out  of  these  [gentlemen]  the  King  intends  always  to 
choose  his  sea  officers.  1708  Proclam.  20  May  in  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  4440/1  In  case  any.  .Warrant  Sea-Officers  belong- 
ing to  any  Ship  of  War . .  be  absent.  1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's 
Dan.  i.  vil,  Saying  which,  .the  gallant  sea-officer  quitted  the 
Parsonage.  1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  HI.  129 
The  first  of  England's  living  sta-officers. 

Sea-Otter.  A  marine  otter  of  the  shores  of  the 
North  Pacific,  Enkydris  marina  or  lutris. 

1664  HUBERT  CataL  Rarities  (1665)  14  A  Sea-Otter.  1710 
SIBBALD  Fife  fy  Kinross  49  Lutra  Marina^  the  Sea-Otter, 
..differeth  from  the  Land-Otttr,  for  it  is  bigger,  and  the 
Pile  of  its  Furr  is  rougher.  1772-84  Cook's  I'oy.  (1700)  V. 
1738  Sea-otters  are  amphibious.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxxiv, 
A  large  leathern  pouch, . .  made  of  the  skin  of  the  sea  otter. 
1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  I.  174  Numbers  of  canoes  soon 
came  off,  bringing  sea-otter  skins  to  sell.  1879  CasselPs 
Tec/in.  Educ.  I.  74/1  The  fur  of  the  sea-otter  is  thick,  soft, 
and  woolly. 

b.  Sea-otter*  s  cabbage,  the  large  seaweed 
Nereocystis  Liitkeana  of  the  North  Pacific,  the 
fronds  of  which  are  a  favourite  resort  of  sea-otters. 

1866  Treas.  Bot. 

Sea- -owl. 

1.  The  lump-fish,  Cydopterus  lumpus. 

1601  [see  LuMpj£.3  i].  a  1672  [see  COCK-PADDLE].  1836 
YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  II.  270. 

2.  The  puffin. 

1842  BONNYCASTLE  Newfoundld.  II.  234  The  puffin  {alca 
arctica)  which  maybe  called  the  sea-owl,  from  its  extra- 
ordinary head  and  wise  look. 

t  Sea-ox.  Obs. 

1.  The  hippopotamus.   Cf.  SEA-COW. 

1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  ix.  335  The  creatures  therein 
[in  the  Nile]  contained  are  exceeding  strange,  as  namely 
sea-horses,  sea-oxen,  crocodiles  [etc.].  Ibid.  344  The  sea- 
pxe  being  couered  with  an  exceeding  hard  skinne  is  shaped 
in  all  respects  like  vnto  the  land-oxe;  saue  that  in  bignes  it 
exceedeth  not  a  calfe  of  sixe  moneths  olde.  1607  TOPSELL 
Four-f.  Beasts  328  Some  Grecians  call  him  sometimes 
a  Sea-horsse,  and  sometimes  a  Sea-oxe.  1660  F,  BROOKE  tr. 
Le  Blanc's  Trav.  202  A  hundred  Elephants,  caparison'd 
with  the  skins  of  Sea-oxen.  Ibid.,  This  Btsigu  beares  a  bow 
and  quiver,  a  short  sword,  and  a  coat  of  Sea-oxe.  1791 
SMELLIE  tr.  Buffon  (ed.  3)  VI.  278. 

2.  The  walrus  or  morse. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  626  Neere  to  New-found-land 
in  47  deg.  is  great  killing  of  the  Morse  or  Sea-oxe, 

Sea-parrot. 

1.  The  puffin, 

1664  HUBERT  CataL  Rarities  (1665)  9  A  Sea-Parret  or 
Coppernose  of  Greenland.  1694-1865  [see  PARROT  sb.  3  a]. 

2.  One  of  several  fishes  (see  PARROT-FISH). 

1666  J.  DAVTES  Hist.  Caribby  fsl.  98  There  are  also  in 
these  Parts  certain  Fishes  scaled  like  a  Carp,  but  as  to 
colour  are  as  green  as  a  Parrot,  whence  they  are  by  some 
called  Sea-Parrots.  1706,  1883  [.see  PARROT  sb.  3  b]. 

Sea-pen.  [PEN  sb2]  A  polyp  of  the  genus 
Pennalula  or  family  Pennatitlidx. 

1763  J.  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI  1 1.  420  1'his  Animal  was 
well  Tcnown  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  the  Sea-Pen. 
1768  SOLAKDER  Let.  to  J.  Eliis  in  Ann.  Reg.  (1769)  XII. 
188/2  We  can  hardly  buy  a  plate  of  shrimps  [at  Rio  de 
Janeiro],  without  finding  a  dozen  of  your  Pennatula  reni~ 
farmUi  or  kidney  shaped  sea  pen,  among  them.  1840  F.  D. 
BENNETT  Whaling  Voy.  II.  102  The  sandy  beach  of  the  bay 
is  strewn  with,  .sponges,  sea-pens  [etc.].  1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT 
Anittt.  Life  591  fig.,  The  sea  pen  (Pteroidcs  sfittosns). 
1883  C.  F.  HOLDER  in  Harfer's  Mag.  Jan.  184/2  The  sea- 
pens  are  remarkable  for  their  phosphorescence. 

Sea-pheasant. 

1.  The  turbot. 

1633  [see  PHEASANT  2  b].  1671  JOSSELVN  New-En*. 
Rarities  26  Hallibut  or  Sea  Pheasant.  1737  in  W.  Walker 
Bards  Bon-Accord  (1887)  161  Turbot,  far  requested  for  his 
while  And  mellow  flesh,  sea-pheasant  often  named. 

2.  The  pintail  fa<&.,Dafilaacuta\  also  the  long- 
tailed  duck,  Harelda  gtadalis. 


SEA-PINK. 

a  1672  WILLUGHBY  Ornith.  (1676)  289  Anas  caudacuta. . . 
Sea  Pheasant :  The  Cracker.  1674,  1837  [see  PHEASANT  2  b]. 
1842  BONNYCASTLF,  Newfoundld.  II.  236  The  pintail  duck 
..from  its  plumage  and  the  shape  of  its  tail  is  called  the 
sea  pheasant.  18^5  ELIZA  ACTON  Mod.  Cookery  (ed.  2) 
285  To  roast  the  pintail,  or  sea-pheasant.  1893  in  Cozens- 
Hardy  Broad  Norf.  47  .iYa-/Yzfy,ra«/..Longtailed  Duck. 

Sea-pie  1.  [PiE  sb.^~\  A  common  name  for  the 
oyster-catcher,  ffxmatopus  ostralegits.  Also  used 
in  Her.  as  an  armorial  bearing  (see  quot.  i/So). 

1532  Ace.  P'ccss  Eliz.  40  in  Camdcn  Misc.  (1853)  II,  Paid 
in  rewards. .to. .Mr.  Levetts  servauntes  for  bringing  of  sea- 
pies,  x.  s.  £"1557  S.  BURHOUGH  in  fhikluyfs  Voy.  (1599)  I. 
279  In  this  place  we  found  plenty  of  young  foule,  as  Gullet, 
Seapies,  and  others.  1615  MARKHAM  Picas.  Princ.  yiii. 
(J635)  37  The  Sea-pie  is  a  great  devourer  of  all  sorts  of  Fish. 
1747  MALLET  A myntor  $  Theod.  Wks.  1759  I.  127  The  Sea- 
Py  ceas'd  At  once  to  warble.  1772-84  Cook's  b'oy.  (1790)  IV. 
1323  Among  the  rocks  are  found  black  sea  pies,  with  red 
bills.  1780  EDMONDSON  Heraldry  II.  Gloss.,  Sea-pie^  a 
water-fowl,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  a  red  head,  and 
the  neck  and  wings  white.  1862  KISGSLEY  Water  Bab.  iv. 
140  The  sea-pies  with  their  red  bills  and  legs,  flew  to  and 
fro  from  shore  to  shore.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thnlc  ix.  141  Not 
even  a  gull  or  a  sea-pye  crossed  the.  .moorland. 

transf.  1607  DEKKEK  &  WEBSTER  Nortlvw.  Hoe  i.  Bab, 
Now  blew-bottle?  what  flutter  you  for[,]  Sea-pye?  Serving- 
man.  Not  to  catch  fish,  sir. 

Sea-pie a.  [PiE  j£.~]  A  dish  of  meat  and 
vegetables,  etc.  boiled  together,  with  a  crust  of 
paste,  or  (  in  layers  between  crusts,  the  number  of 
which  denominate  it  a  two  or  three  decker '  (Smyth 
Sailors  IVord-bk.  1867). 

*7S*  Affect.  Narr.  of  Wager  66  They  shot  several  wild 
Fowl,  some  of  whicli  they  roasted,  putting  the  rest  into  what 
we  call  a  Sea  Pye.  1827  SCOTT  Surg.  Dan.  vi,  Lobscous, 
sea-pie,  and  other  delicacies  of  a  naval  description.  1886 
CUNLIFFE  Rochdale  Gloss.^Sea-pie^  pie  of  potatoes  and  flesh 
baked  in  a  pan  over  the  fire.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W. 
Africa  227  Lining  it  also  in  the  preparation  of  a  sort  of  sea- 
pie  they  [the  natives]  make  with  meat  and  fish. 

transf.  1847  THACKERAY  in  Fraser's  Mag.  Jan.  123  Pic- 
torially,  The  Draiving*Room  Scrap-Book  is  a  sea-pie,  made 
up  of  scraps  that  have  been  served  at  many  tables  before. 

Sea*-piece.  [PIECE  sb.  17  b.]  A  picture  repre- 
senting a  scene  at  sea. 

1656  EVELYN  Diary  10  July,  A  piece  representing  Sir  F. 
Drake's  action  in  the  year  1580,  an  excellent  sea-piece. 
1681  GREW  Musxuut  iv.  §  iii.  378  A  Sea-Piece,  consisting 
wholly  of  Inlay'd-work,  of  several  Colours,  in  Stone,  ijiz 
ADDISON  Sfiecl.  No.  489  ?  4  Great  Painters,  .very  often 
employ  their  Pencils  upon  Sea-Pieces.  1797  HOLCROFT  tr. 
Stol&erg's  Trav.  (ed.  2}  II.  Ixii.  420  He  has  painted  a  moon- 
light sea  piece.  1892  BRIGHTON  Sir  P.  IVallis  228  Two  sea- 
pieces  by  Musin  occupy  a  considerable  space. 

Sea-pigeon. 

1.  A  name  given  (locally)  to  various  birds,  as  the 
rock-dove,  Colitmba   livia,  the   black   guillemot, 
Uria  Grylle,  the  grey  kittiwake,  Lams  canus. 

1620  J.  MASON  New-found-land  in  Ahm.  (1887)  151  The 
sea  fowles  are  guiles,  sea  pigeons.  1664  HUBERT  CataL 
Rarities  (1665)  9  A  Sea-Pidgeon  of  Green-land.  1767  tr. 
Cranz* Greenland  I.  84  The  sea-pidgeon.  .is  like  the  willock 
in  almost  every  thing,  except  its  being  less.  1819  STEPHENS 
in  Shaiv's  Gen.  Zool.  XI.  23  Sea  pigeon.  (Columba  lit  torn* 
Us.)  Ibid.  24  It  occurs  in  abundance  in  New  Guinea  and 
Java ;  by  the  natives  of  the  latter,  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Sea  Pigeon.  1861  COUF.S  in  Proc.  Phi  tad. 
Acad.  256  They  [Black  Guillemots]  are  universally  known 
to  the  natives  and  fishermen  [of  Labrador]  as  '  Sea-pigeons  '. 
1870  GILLMORE  tr.  Figitier's  Reptiles  <$•  Birds  285  The 
Grey  Kittiwake  (Larus  caruts)  is  often  called  the  Sea 
Pigeon.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  168  Rock 
Dove  (Colitmba  livia).  ..Sea  pigeon  (Ireland). 

2.  U.  S.  A  large  green  sea-slug. 

1885  C.  F.  HOLDER  Marvels  Anim.  Life  169  One  of  the 
sea-slugs,  a  great  green  creature,  commonly  known  on  the 
[Florida]  reef  as  the  sea-pigeon. 

Sea-pike  !.  [PIKE  sb*\  One  of  various  fishes, 
as  (a}  a  gar-fish,  esp.  Belone  vulgari$\  (£)  any  fish 
of  trie  family  Sphyrg&nidss^  esp.  the  genus  Sphy- 
rse,na\  (c]  the  hake, Merlucinsviilgaris;  (d)  a  fish 
of  the  family  Centropomids&i  of  tropical  America, 
esp.  Ctnfropomus  undecimalis  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxir.  Si.  II.  427  The  sea  pike  Lupus. 
1611  COTGR.,  Pels  cscome,  the  sea  Pike,  or  Spit-fish.  1668 
CHAKLETON  Onomast.  136  Sphyrxna .  .Lucius  Mar  inn  s^  the 
Sea- Pike,  or  Split- Fish.  1769  PENNANT  Brit.ZooL  III.  274 
The  common  sea  pike,  or  sea  needle,  sometimes  grows  to  the 
length  of  three  feet,  or  more.  1840  Cutter's  Anim.  Kingd. 
294  Sphyrxna^  the  Sea  Pike,  which  has  been  confounded 
with  the  Esox  or  True  Pike,  1860  BAKTLETT  Diet.  Aitter. 
(ed.  3),  Bill-jish)  (Belone  tntncata)  a  small  sea-fish..  .Also 
called  Sea-pike.  1880-84  ^'-  DAY  Brit.  Fishes  I.  301  Aler- 
lucdus  vutgaris..  .The  hake,  ..or  sea-pike.  1898  MORRIS 
Austral  Engl-,  Sea-Pike,  a  fish  of  New  South  Wales, 
Lattiopfrca  mordax  Giinth.,  of  the  family  Sphyrxnidx. 

Sea-pike'2.     [PiKE  sdJ]     A  trident. 

1870  BRYANT  Iliad  xv.  II,  109  He  bore  A  sea-pike  two  and 
twenty  cubits  long. 

Sea-pine. 

1.  See  PINE  sb.-  2. 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v./Y;/*:,  5.  The  wild  sea-pine. 
..6.  The  Idxan  sea-pine.  1843  BKOWNING  Englishm.  in 
Italy  191  The  flat  sea-pine  crouches. 

2.  A  dark-coloured  seaweed.  ?  Obs. 

1761  W.  HUDSON  Flora  Anglica  470  Fitctis.,incunut$..t 
black  Fucus,  or  Sea  Pine.  1777  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora.  310 
Fncus  incurvus...  Black  Wrack.  Sea  Pine. 

Sea-piuk.  [PINK  sb*\  a.  The  plant  Thrift, 
Armena  maritima.  -j-b.  Ccrastiitm  repetts. 

1731  MILLER  Card.  Die/.,  Statkc\  Thrift  or  Sea  Pink. 
*759j  etc-  Uee  PINK  sb.*  i  bj.  1850  ALLINGHAM  Poems. 
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SEA-PLANT. 

He/ore  Breakf.  ii,  Now  the  cliff  spreads  its  cheerful  adorning 
Of  matted  sea-pink  under  foot.  1897 'ALLEN  RAINE  Wttth 
Singer  viii.  68  Flinging  himself  on  the  sea-pinks. 

Sea-plant.  [PLANT  j..l]  A  plant  growing  in 
the  sea  or  in  salt-water,  a  marine  or  maritime  plant. 

1681  GREW  Musznm  11.  §  v.  i.  247  These,  and  other  Se 


and  crawl  about  on  the  sea-plants. 

Sea-poose,  variant  of  SEA-PURSE  (sense  4). 

Sea-pork,  a.  '  The  flesh  of  young  whales  in 
the  western  isles  of  Scotland'  (Smyth  Sailors 
Word-bk.  1867).  b.  Local  U.S.  (see  quot.). 

1885  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  58  Amamatim,  a 
genus  [of  compound  ascidians]  common  on  our  coasts,  forms 
lar«e  colonies.  .The  general  color  is  much  like  that  of  boiled 
salt  pork,. .and  the  fishermen.. call  them  sea-pork. 

Seaport  (sfpo»-t).  [PouT  _<M]  A  harbour 
or  port  on  the  sea-coast ;  a  town  or  city  on  such  a 
harbour.  «  POUT  -*.1  I  and  2. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  12  It  hes  Ihir 
lounes  Kircoubrie,  Wigloune,  and  the  quhyt  Case,  al  the 
thrie  gude  seyportes.     1712  E.  COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  388  We 
shall  pass  by  the  Sea-Ports,  having  mention  d  them  in  the 
precedent  Chapter.      1733  BERKELEY  Querist  § 
1871   III    378  The  sea-ports  of  Galway,  Limerick,  Cork. 
1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Kng.  iii.  I.  335  Bristol,  then  the  lust 
English  seaport.     1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  3  (1882)  184 
The  great  merchant  city.  .sank. .into  a  petty  seaport. 
b.  altrid.,esp.  m  seaport  town  (cf.  POKT-TOWN  i\ 

1705  Proclam.  18  Jan.  in  Land.  Gas.  No.  4090/1  Until 
they  Arrive  at  some  Sea  Port-Town.  1838  DICKENS  Aicfi. 
,\'ici:  xxii,  Portsmouth  is  a  seaport  town.  1909  Edin.  Rev. 
Oct.  391  Apollo  meets  the  Seaman  at  a  seaport  tavern. 

Sea-pouce,  variant  of  SEA-PUUSE  (sense  4). 
Sea-power. 

1.  A  nation  or  state  having  international  power 
or  influence  on  sea.    Cf.  POWER  .*.!  6  b. 

i849GROTE(7ra'c<Mi.  xxxix.  V.  67  The  conversion  of  Athens 
from  a  land-power  into  a  sea-power.  1890  MAHAN  Injl.Sea- 
fiower  Hist.  225  Before  that  war  [of  the  Spanish  succession] 
England  was  one  of  the  sea  powers  i  after  it  she  was  Me  sea 
power,  without  any  second.  1906  W.  M.  RAMSAY  in  Ex- 
positor Apr.  365  Tarsus . .  became  a  harbour  and  a  sea  power. 

2.  The  strength  and  efficiency  of  a  nation  (or  of 
nations  generally)  for  maritime  warfare. 

The  currency  of  the  term  in  its  more  abstract  use  is  due  to 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan's  book,  Influence  of  Sea-foit-'cr  on 
History  (1890).  In  a  letter  of  19  Feb.  1897,  printed  in  E. 
Marston,  After  Work  (1904)  257,  Capt.  Mahan  states  that 
the  combination  was  deliberately  adopted  by  him  '  in  order 
to  compel  attention '. 

1883  SIR  J.  R.  SEELEY  Expansion  Eng.  89  Commerce., 
was  swept  out  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the  besom  of  the 
Turkish  sea-power.  i88s  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  574/1  The- 
mislocles..the  founder  of  the  Attic  sea-power.  1902  bIK 
C.  BRIDGE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXXII.  493/1  In  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  contests  waged  by  the  nations  of  the  East 
against  Europe— the  Persian  wars— sea-power  was  the 
governing  factor. 

Seapoy,  Seapt,  obs.  forms  of  SEPOY,  SEPT  to. 
Sea-purse.     Also   (in    sense  4)    sea-pouce, 
-puss,  -poose. 

1.  A  zoophyte  of  the  genus  ALCYONIUM.  ?  Obs. 
1806  TURTON  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  IV.  653  Alcyonium  Bursa. 

.  .Sea  Purse. 

2.  The  horny  egg-case  of  a  skate,  ray,  or  shark  ; 
a  mermaid's  purse. 

1856  Eng.  Cycl.,  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  530  The  young  [of  Skates] 
are  deposited.,  in  their  horny  cases..  .These,  .are  sometimes 
called  sea-purses.  1891  C.  L.  MORGAN  A  tarn.  Life  #  Intell. 
220  Each  is  also  protected  by  a  horny  case  with  pointed 
corners— the  so  called  sea-purse  of  seaside  visitors. 

3.  A   siphonaceous  alga,   Cottium  bursa,  which 
resembles  a  sponge. 

1853  Eng.  Cycl.,  Nat.  Hist.  I.  115  Codium,  the  Sea-Purse, 
is  a  hollow,  sub-globose,  dark  green  plant,  composed  [etc.]. 

4.  U.  S.,  Atlantic  coast.  A  swirl  of  the  undertow 
or  a  double  undertow  formed  by  two  waves  meet- 
ing at  an  angle,  making  a  small  whirlpool  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  dangerous  to  bathers. 

1891  Century  Diet.,  Sea-purse,..  2.  A  swirl  of  the  undertow 
[etc.]...  Also  called  sea-ponce  and  sea-fnss.  1896  A t/iletic 
Starts,  Surff,  Surf  bathing  (1898)  247  As  the  word  is 
ignored  by  Webster,  I  shall  invent  my  own  spelling  and 
write  it  'sea-poose'.  This  term  is  loosely  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  coast. 

Seapy,  obs.  form  of  SEPOY. 

Sea-quake,  seaquake,  [after  EARTHQUAKE.] 
A  convulsion  or  sudden  agitation  of  the  sea  from 
a  submarine  eruption  or  earthquake. 

1680  C.  NESSE  Church  Hist.  333  This  <ree->-bs.  .is 
usually  understood  of  an  earth-quake,  but  here  tis  a  sea- 
quake. 1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  I.  53  A  violent 
agitation,  or  heaving,  of  the  sea.  ..This  agitation,  .may 
be  called,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  a  seaquake;  and 
this  also  is  produced  by  volcanoes.  1827  Blackw.  Mag.  XXI. 
273  The  phenomenon  called  a  mare  moto  or  seaquake,  was 
heaving  the  waters  of  the  harbour.  1889  HICKSON  Nat.  N. 
Celebes  iii.  45  This  was  accompanied  by  a  terrible  seaquake. 

Sear  (si».i),  -*.1  Forms:  6  serre,  6-7  seare, 
7  saer,  9  sere,  seear,  sear.  [Of  obscure  history. 

Commonly  regarded  as  a.  OF.  serre  grasp,  something  that 
grasps  or  holds  fast,  f.  serrer  to  grasp,  hold  fast,  press  close, 
repr.  late  L.  serdrc  to  bar,  bolt,  f.  L.  sera  bar  for  a  door.  The 
Fr.  word,  however,  has  app.  not  been  found  with  this 
specific  meaning ;  in  the  sense  '  foot  of  a  bird  of  prey ' 
(SERE  sb.)  it  is  still  current,  and  in  OF.  it  also  meant  a  lock 
or  bolt.] 
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1.  A  portion  of  a  gun-lock  which  engages  with  , 
the  notches  of  the  tumbler  in  order  to  keep  the  i 
hammer  at  full  or  half  cock,  and  which  is  released  ! 
(at  full  cock)  by  pressure  upon  the  trigger. 

1596   LAMBARDE  Peramt.   Kent  (ed.  2)   452  Euen  as  a    , 
pistole  that  is  ready  charged  and  bent,  will  flie  off  by  and  by, 
if  a  man  do  but  touch  the  Seare.    1622  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.    , 
War  i.  ix.  35  Let  the  Cocks  and  Trickers  be  nimble  to    j 
goe  and  come  ;  for  as  concerning  Scares,  they  are  vtterly    I 
out  of  date.     1688  HOLME  A  rmoury  III.  xviii.  (Roxb.)  135/1 
The  seuerall  parts  of  a  Fire  lock..  .The  saer  or  dog.     1802 
Trans    Soc.   Arts    XX.   246   Further  motion   being  pre- 
vented by  a  notch  in  the  small  sear.     1864  WHEELWRIGHT    ] 
Spring  Lafl.  200  It  [a  gun-lock]  seemed  to  be  altogether 
destitute  of  a  scear,  but  with  a  famous  mainspring.    1898 
Prof.  Sac.  Antiq.  17  Mar.  109  The  cock  is  caught  by  the    j 
nose  of  the  sear  projecting  from  the  lock-plate.     1903  SIR 
M.  G.  GERARD  Leaves  fr.  Diaries  x.  367  The  bent  of  the    | 
sear  had  broken — the  piece  being  at  half-cock. 

b.  Tickle  or  light  of  the  sear  (tig.) :  easily  made 
to  '  go  off',  readily  yielding  to  any  impulse  (cf.    ' 
quot.  1596  above).     So  ^to  go  glib  upon  the  sear. 
•I  1560  Dial.  Comen  Sccretarye  fr  jfelmvsye  7  She  that 
is  fayre,  lusty,  and  yonge, .  .Thynke  ye  her   tayle   is  not 
lygbt  of  the   seare.     1383  H.  HOWARD  Dcfensatnie   H  iv, 
Discouering  the  moods  and  humours  of  the  vulgar  sort, . . 
to  be  so  loose  and  tickle  of  the  seare,  as  there  wanted  nothing 
but  a  leader,  of  great  courage  and  deepe  wisedome  to  begin 
the  game.     1600  BRETON  Pas^uil's  Fooles-cap  B  2,  An  idle 
Mate,  Whose  tongue  goes  all  too  glibbe  vpon  the  seare. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  337  The  Clowne  shall  make  those 
laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  [read  tickle]  a  th'  sere. 
2.   Comb.,   as   sear-nose,   the   end  of  the   sear   j 
which  engages  with  the  notches  in  the  tumbler; 
sear-pin,  -pivot,  the  bolt  upon  which  the  sear 
turns  ;  sear-spring,  a  spring  which  keeps  the  sear   ; 
in  position,  also,  in  some  gun-locks  a  spring  which 
throws  the  hammer  back  to  half-cock  after  a  dis- 
charge (also  attrib.  in  scar-spring  cramp,  -fin}. 
1859  Musketry  histr.  16  The  arm  of  the  sear  is  that  part 
which  the  trigger  acts  to  raise  the  *sear-nose  out  of 


SEARCE. 

seared  [16.1  seared  with  a  hote  iron]._   1633  FORD  'Tis 


oil    wnicn   me   trigger   iit-Ls    lu   miat    bua      ^  n 

the  full  bent  of  tumbler.  1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  II.  251  The 
'sear-pin.  1892  GREENER  Breech-loader  16  Tumbler  and 
*scear  pivots.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xviii.  (Roxb.)  135/1 


i^Quecit's  Reeul.  Army  96  note,  One  "Sear-Spring  Cramp, 
for  Arms  with  back-action  Locks.  1892  GREENER  Breech- 
loader 15  The  bridle  and  'scear-spring  pins. 


•taacr  15  1  lie  n  loie  auu    »vctu»ai*iiii£  yiin» 

Sear  (SI-M),  sb2  Also  6  seare.  [f.  SEAK  v.]  A 
mark  or  impression  produced  by  searing.  Also_/?£-. 

i874O'SHAUGHNESSY  Music  fy  Moonlight  122  Her  dear  wan 
life  is  dearer  to  me  keeping  The  sear  upon  its  whiteness  of 
her  fall.  1875  MANNING  Internal  Mission  Holy  Ghost  vni. 
216  If  you  had  ever  been  burnt,  there  would  remain  the  sear 
of  the  burn  as  long  as  you  live. 

Sear  (si*j), &.  Forms:  4-6,  9  sere,  5-8  seer, 
(6  oear),  6-7  seare,  6-  sear.  [OE.  s{a>-ian  = 
OHG.  (ar-}sortn  :-OTeut.  type  *saur$jan,  f. 
*sauro-,  OE.  star  dry,  SERE  a.] 

1.  intr.  To  dry  up,  to  wither  away ;  to  become 
sere.  Now  rare. 

1.  c  890  in  Cockayne  Shrine  168/22  Grenu  [leaf]  weaxaS. .  hy 
eft  onginnao"  searian.    .  1430  LYDG.  Kaon  4-  Sens.  2736^  r  ul 
of  trees,  .whose  fressh  beaute  and  grenesse.  .Nouther  Sere, 
nor  wexen  olde.     1496  Dives  ,5-  Pauper  (W.  de  W.)  i.  xxvin. 
66/2  Whan  other  herbes  sere  and  drye  up.     1530  PALSGR. 
709/2  This  tree  wyll  seere  within  a  yere  or  twayne.     1878 
Scribner's  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  332/2  As  the  autumn  seared 
and  browned  and  grayed  at  last  into  winter.  1901  A.  AUSTIN 
Royal  Homecoming  x,  What  Nature  feels  when  Autumn 
stacks  and  seres,  Or  Yule-gusts  blow. 

2.  irons.  To  cause  to  wither,  to  blight. 
1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  1. 1655  Eke  }onge  trees  to  sere, 

rote  and  rinde,  And  afterward  make  hem,  agein  kynde, 
With  lusty  braunchis  blosme  and  budde  newe.  c  1550 
CHEKE  Matt,  xxi.  19  And  y»  fig  tree  was  seered  bi  and 
bi.  1561  HOLLYBUSII  Hoin.  Afoth.  25  b,  The  same  heate 
dryeth  or  seereth  the  stomake.  1784  COWPER  Task  in.  30 
When  summer  sears  the  plains.  1815  SHELLEY  Alastor 
249  His  scattered  hair  Sered  by  the  autumn  of  strange 
suffering  Sung  dirges  in  the  wind.  1876  SWINBURNE  Erech- 
theus  1459  If  no  fire  of  sun  or  star  untimely  sear  the  tender 
grain.  1896  A.  AUSTIN  England's  Darling  in.  i,  How  often 
have  I  crushed  their  [reeds']  crackling  stems,  Sered  by  the 
wind  and  manacled  in  ice.  , 

f  b.  To  sear  up  :  to  subject  to  a  process  which 
causes  withering,  to  dry  up  from  the  roots.  Obs. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  vni.  xv.  (1494)  D  iij  b,  The  frutles 
trees  vp  seryd  to  the  rote.  1589  HAKLUYT  Vcy.  97  They  cut 
the  branches  euery  euening,  because  they  are  seared  vp  in 
the  day  by  the  heate  of  the  Sunne. 

3.  To  burn  or  char  (animal  tissues)  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  hot  iron ;  to  cauterize  (a  wound,  the 
stump  of  an  amputated  limb,  etc.)  in  order  to 
destroy  virus  or  prevent  the  flow  of  blood. 

1530  PALSGR.  709/2,  I  sere  with  a  hoote  yron,  as  a  smy  th  or 
cyrurgien  dothe.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  i.  vi. 
107  If  [it  ware]  a  wenche,  they  [Amazons]  streighte  ceared  y" 
nappes,  that  thei  might  not  growe  to  hindre  them  in  the 
warres.  1634  CANNE  Necess.  Sepnr.(\§w)  145  Achirurgeon 
trieth  all  gentle  means  before  lancing,  searing,  or  cutting  off. 
1778  JOHNSON  in  £0siuel/2oApr.,  It  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man 
.  .to  bleed  to  death,  because  he  has  not  fortitude  enough  to 
sear  the  wound,  or  even  to  stitch  it  up.  1831  YOUATT  Horse 
227  Preventing  bleeding  by  searing  the  vessels  with  a  hot 
iron.  1865  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Ser.  II.  I.  II.  252,  I  prefer 
searing  at  about  eight  or  ten  weeks  as  a.. more  humane 
process  than  drawing. . .  I  have  never  lost  a  lamb  from  searing. 

b.  fg.  Chiefly  after  i  Tim.  iv.  2,  to  render  (the 
conscience)  incapable  of  feeling. 
1582  N.  T,  (Rhem.)  i  Tim.  iv.  2  Having  their  conscience 


:s,  who  gn —  __ 

1772  MACKENZIE  Man  World  I.  iii,  To  give  firmness  to 
sensibility.. without  searing  its  feelings  \vhere_  they  led  to 
virtue.  1816  BYRON  Fare  t/iee  well  xv,  Sear'd  in  heart,  and 
lone,  and  blighted,  More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die.  1851 
ROBERTSON  Serin.  Scr.  IV.  xv.  (1863)  116  Christianity  does 
not  sear  the  human  heart ;  it  softens  it.  1868  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Comj.  (1876)  II.  viii.  210  A  long  career  of  ambition, 
craft  and  despotic  rule  never  utterly  seared  his  conscience. 
1879  SPENCER  Data  of  Ethics  xiv.  §  93.  245  The  destructive 
activities  carried  on  against  external  enemies  sear  it  [sym- 
pathy]. . 

c.   To  sear  up :  to  close  (a  wound,  vein,  etc.)  by 
actual  cautery.     Msojig. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decaconton  (1602)  41  (The  Jesuits]  haue 
bespattered  with  a  most  dangerous  Gangrene,  the  whole 
bodie  misticall  of  Christ  (which  vnlesse  it  be  seared  vpwith 
hot  irons  here  in  England,  wil  neuer  come  at  Rome  to  be 
soundly  cured).  1629  B.  JONSON  Ne-.v  Inn_  n.  i,  Ihe  rogue 
deserues..To  be  crop'd  with  his  owne  Scuzers. . And  ha 
the  stumps  sear'd  vp  with  his  owne  searing  candle.  1697 
COLLIER  Ess.  Hfor.  Su/ij.  ll.  145  The  Vein  of  Rhetonck  was 
seared  up.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  644  Then  for 
the  worm  of  conscience,.. they  have  seared  up  his  mouth 
with  a  hot  iron  that  he  cannot  bite.  1839  HALLAM  Lit.  Eur. 
in.  iv.  §  79  The  political  system  of  Hobbes,  like  his  moral 
system,.. sears  up  the  heart. 

fd.  To  brand,  stigmatize.  Alsoyf?-  ""* 
c  1520  SKELTON  Magnyf.  360  And  boyes  to  the  pylery  gan 
me  plucke,.  .And  some  bade  sere  hym  with  a  marke.  1601 
SHAKS.  Alts  Well  n.  i.  176  A  divulged  shame  Traduc  d  by 
odious  ballads:  my  maidens  name  Seard  otherwise.  1611 
—  Wint.  T.  H.  i.  73  Calumnie  will  seare  Vertue  it  selfe. 
1638  Brief  Relat.  21  Now  the  Executioner  being  come,  to 
scare  him  and  cut  of  his  eares,  Mr.  Prynne  spake  these 
words  to  him  [etc.].  1644  MILTON  Divorce  1. 1.  (ed.  2)  7  Not 
to  suffer  the  ordinance  of  his  goodnes  and  favour,  through 
any  error  to  be  ser'd  and  stigmatiz'd  upon  his  servants  to 
their  misery  and  thraldome. 

4.  In  wider  sense  :  To  burn,  scorch  ;  t  W  put 
out  (one's  eyes)  by  burning.  Also  fig.  ?  Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  xi.  26  The  scorching  flame  sore 
swinced  all  his  face,  And  through  his  armour  all  his  bodie 
seard.  1593  NASHE  Chritfi  T.  Wks.  1904  II.  136  lo  the 
intent  that,  .he  might  with  the  bright  reflection  of  his  line 
sun's]  beamy  radiation  seare  out  his  eyes,  c  1610  LEAUM. 
&  Fi..  t'hilaster  n,  All  the  Court  shall  hoot  thee  through 
the  Court  Fling  rotten  Oranges,  make  ribald  Rimes,  And 
sear  thy  name  with  Candles  upon  walls.  1650  t ULLER 
t'isgah  in.  xiii.  349  Tophet.  .where  children  were  oftered 
to  Moloch,  scaring  them  to  death  with  his  burning  unbrace- 
ments.  1652  GATAKER  Antinam.  8  Poor  souls  for  fear  of 


heav'nly  fire.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  ofL.  III.  x,  For  as  the  names 
this  symbol  sear,  His  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear,  A  kindred 
fate  shall  know. 

Sear,  variant  of  SERE  a. ;  obs.  be.  f.  SORE. 
Sea-raven. 

1.  The  cormorant. 

[A  transl.  of  L.  corvus  marinus :  see  etymol.  note  s.v. 
CORMORANT.] 

1611  COTGR.,  Corbeau  ifeait,  a  Cormorant.  Corbeaii  dc 
mcr,  the  same;  or,  the  sea-Rauen.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  VI.  102  When  the  great  sea-raven,  as  Jacobson 
informs  us,  comes  to  take  away  their  young,  the  puffins 
boldly  oppose  him. 

2.  f  a.  A  fish  mentioned  by  Pliny.   Obs.     b.  A 
large  North  American  fish,  Heinilriplerns  ameri- 
canus,  also  called  deep-water  sculpin. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxn.  xi.  II.  45'  [L'st  °f  fishes.] 
The  Sea-Raven  Corvus.  1672  JOSSELYN  Nem-Eng.  Rarities 
29  Sea  Raven.  1836  J.  RICHARDSON  fauna  Hor.-Amer. 
ill.  50  Hemitrif terns  Americanus...'l'be  Sea-raven... in- 
habits  the  cod-banks  on  the  coast  of  New  York,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  1888  GOODE  Amcr. 
Fishes  302  The  Sea-raven  is  decidedly  palatable. 
t  c.  A  large  African  fish.  Obs.  rare-1. 
1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI.  15/2  Sea  Raven,  or  eorva 
marine,  of  Kongo  in  Africa, . .  is  about  six  feet  long,  and  big 
in  proportion. 

Scarce  (SMS),  sb.  1 0bs.     Forms  :  [?  4  saoe],  5 
saarce,  sars,  sarsse,  sarche,  5-7  sarce,  6  oearse, 
6-8  seroe,  searse,  7  sarse,  serse,  7-8  sieree, 
7-9  search,  5-9  searoe.    [ME.  saarce,  a.  (with 
unexplained  insertion  of  r)  OF.  saas  (mod.F.  sas) 
=  Pr.    sedas,    Sp.  cedazo,  It.  stacdo    (Neapolitan 
setacdo)  :-pop.  L.  *sxlacei4s  (faitnus),  lit.  (cloth) 
made  of  bristles,  f.  L.  sseta  bristle.]     A  sieve  or 
strainer.    (In  the  first  quot.  the  word  may  be  AF.) 
1,329-30  Durham  Ace.  AW/s(Surtees)  17,  i  sace,  *d.\  c  1440 
1'ramt.  Pan.  441/2  Saarce,  instrument.     1459  lm-  Slr  7- 
Fastolfs  Goods  in  Paston  Lett.  I.  490  Item,..],  sars  of 
brasse.     Item,..j.    sarche  of  tre.     1546  LANGLEY   tr.   Pol. 
yerg.  de  Invent,  in.  i.  65  Siues  and  sarces  of  heare.    1578 
BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  10  The  couer.. Galen  hkeneth  to  a 
i    searse,  as  though  it  were  full  of  holes.    1594  Goad  Huswife  s 
Handmaide  52  When  it  [the  flour]  is  baken,  it  will  be  full 
of  clods,  and  therefore  ye  must  searse  it  through  a  search. 
1624  QUAKLES  Job  Militant  med.  iv.  17  My  Mem  ry  s  like 
.    a  Scarce  ofLawne  (alas)  It  Keepes  things  grosse,  and  lets 
i    the  purer  passe.     1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xll.  66 
Sift  it  through  a  fine  Sieve,  or  a  Search.    1674  KAY  Loll. 
i     Words,  Prepar.   Tin  122  The  fine  [tin]  is  lewed  in  a  fine 
I    sieree.    1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  124  My  next  Diffi- 
culty was  to  make  a  Sieve,  or  Search,  to  dress  my  Meal. 
1780  MACKENZIE  Mirror  No.  93  §  9  His  brain,  poor  man  . 
was  like  a  gauze  scarce,  it  admitted  nothing  of  any  magni- 
tude    1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  262  Adding  the  fish-glue  dis- 
solved in  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  passed  through  a  scarce 


SEARCE. 

[printed  scarce].  1844  N.  PATKRSON  Manse  Garden  147 
Put  all  the  earth  through  a  search  or  riddle,  of  which  the 
wires  are  one  inch  apart. 

fig.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  if.  xii.  (1632)  296  Yet  will  our 
selfe  overweening  sift  his  divinitie  through  our  scarce.  1655 
FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  279  Whereas  other  Orders  of  Monks 
and  Fryers  were  after  their  first  institution  sifted  (as  I  may 
say)  thorough  many  other  searches.  1662  GURSALL  C/tr.  in 
Ann.  in.  verse  18.  i.  xvii.  330  His  Mediation  is  the  fine 
searse  through  which  our  prayers  are  boulted. 

b.  Comb.)  as  t  scarce-net ;  f  scarce-wise  adv. 

1526  Crete  Herball  ccccxxxv.  (1529)  Z  iij,  Take  veray  small 
powdre  therof  and  passe  it  through  a  sarcenet.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xt.  xxiv.  I.  323  The  long  yarne  in  her  web 
wrought  serce-wise. 

Searce  (sais),  v.  ?  Obs.  Forms :  5  saarce, 
sarge,  serge,  (sayeres  ?),  5-6  sarse,  5-7  sarce, 

6  searsse,  cerse,  cerce,  serche,  6-7  serse,  serce, 
seirce,  6-8  sierse,  7-8  sierce,  5-9  searce,  6-9 
searse,  search  (see  also  E.D.D.).   [f.  SEAIICE  sb.  ; 
cf.  F.  sasser,"]     trans.  To  sift  through  a  searce. 

£1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  183  Grynde  all  pese  &  sarce 
hem.  c  1430  Tivo  Cookery'bks.  20  Take  Appelys  an  sethe  hem, 
an  Serge  [A shinole  MS.  Sarge]  hem  borwe  a  Sefe  in-to  a 
potte.  c  1440  r>illad.  on  Husb.  xi.  414  Bete  al  this  smal,  and 
sarce  hit  smothe  at  al.  c  1440  Promp,  Pati'.  441/2  Saarcyn, 
colo.  1543  TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chintrg.  \\.  ii.  15  Take  of  the 
cromes  of  breade  well  cerced  a  pounde.  154$  RAYXOLIJ 
Byrth  Mankynde  84  Strewe  vpon  it  y"  powder .  .beaten 
very  smal  &  searched  through  sylke.  1575  TURBERV. 
Faulconrte  301  Beate  it  into  pouder  and  serce  it  through  a 
fine  cloth.  1675  HAN.  WOOLLEY  Gentlew,  Coinp.  118  Gratea 
penny  loaf,  and  seirce  it  through  a  Cullender,  1719  DK  FOE 
Crusoe  \.  (Globe)  124  Fine  thin  Canvas,  or  Stuff,  to  search  the 
Meal  through.  1741  Compl.  Faui.-Pu'ce  i.  ii.  187  Searce 
some  fine  Sugar  over  them.  1747  MRS.  GLASSK  Cookery 
141  Take  two  Pounds  of  Flour,  a  Pound  of  Sugar  finely 
search'd,  mix  them  together.  1799  G-  SMITH  Laboratory  I. 
8  Ee  very  careful,  .that,  .all  these  ingredients  be  well  mixed 
together  and  searsed  through  a  fine  sieve. 
b.  transf.  andyfcf. 

1 1535  NisuETA^.  7'.,  Rom.  ProUS.T.S.)  III.  315  The  mare 
grundly  it  is  searssit,  the  preciouser  ttiingis  ar  founde  in  it. 
1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iii.  147  Tlie  dry  Earth, 
having  these  waters  (first)  Through  the  wide  sieve  of  her 
void  entrails  sierst.  1623  WEBSTKR  D?vif$  Law-Case  n.  i. 
C4  b,  You  haue  Potecarics.,will  put  foure  or  flue  coxcombs 
Into  a  sieue..;  theyle  searse  tneiu  throujjh  like  Ginny 
Pepper.  1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Soul  v.  §  3.  395  When  we  haue 
sifted  and  searsed  the  essence  of  any  notion  whatsoeuer. 
1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  x,  His  eye  was  of  that  piercing  kind 
which  seems  designed  to  search  and  winnow  the  frivolous 
from  the  edifying  part  of  human  discussion. 

Hence  Searced///.  a.,  Sea'rcing  vbL  sb. 

1544  PHAER  Regim.  Lyfe  (1546)  Cc  iv  b,  Than  take  pouder 
of  stauisacreserced  and  myngle  all  togyther.    1599  B.  JONSON 
Cynthia's  R ev.  v.  iv,  Tut,  it  is  the  sorting,,  .and  the  searcing, 
and    the   decocting,   that   makes   the  fumigation,  and  the 
suffumigation.     1662  MERRETT  tr.  .Vert's  Art  of  Glass  v.  14 
Good  and  well  sersed  Tarso.     1688  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
337/2  The  Searce,  or  Scarcer,  .is  a  fine  Sieve  with  a  Leather 
cover,  .to  keep  the  Dant.. that  nothing  be  lost  of  it  in  the 
Searceing.    1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  Introd.  18  Thesearc'd 
and  dry  Farina  is  spread  in  the  Sun  to  dry  further. 

Scarcer  (s5Msa.i).   Also  6  serchar,  6-7  sercer, 

7  searaer,  8-9  searcher,     [f.  SEARCE  v.  +  -ER  1. 
\Vith  sense   i  cf.  OF.  sas(s}oire  sieve  (Godefroy)  ; 
with  sense  2  cf.  F.  sasseitf.'] 

1.  A  searce  or  sieve. 

1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  121  All  these  beate  to- 
gether and  serche  them  through  a  serchar.     1577  B.  GOOGE 
Hcrt'sbacJts  Hu$l>.  i.  n  b,  Slues,  Sercers,  Boulting  tubbes. 
1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Compl.  Horsent.  266  Searce  it  through  a 
fine  scarcer.     1676  Phil.  Trans.  XL  754  The  Author  hath 
often  observ'd,  that  having  in  the  morning  put  an  Egg  near 
these  Searsers  (indigo-sifters],  it  hath  been  found  in  the  even- 
ing all  blew  within.  1688  [see  SEAKCED///.*!.].  1883  R.  HAL- 
DANE  Workshop  Kec.  Ser.  n.  446/1  The  pulp  is.. passed 
through  a  '  searcher',  to  remove  the  tough  skin  and  pips. 

2.  One  who  searces  or  sifts.   rare~ty. 

1611  COTGR.,  Sassenr,  a  sifter,  scarcer,  boulter  of  come,  £c. 
*755  JOHNSON,  Searcer,  he  who  searces. 

Search  (s^JtJ"),  sb.  Forms:  4-6  serche,  5 
serge,  5-6  searche,  5-7  serch,  6  sertche,  serse, 
6-  search,  [a.  AF.  serche  (Rolls  of  Parlt.  1314-5, 
1 353)»  OF-  cerche  (mod.F.  chcrche},  vbl.  sb.,  f. 
cerchier :  see  SEARCH  v.  In  some  uses  prob.  an 
Eng.  formation  on  the  verb.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  searching ;  examina- 
tion or  scrutiny  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  person 
or  thing.  Const.  after,for,  f  (/(the  object  sought). 
t  Also,  investigation  of  a  question  ;  effort  to  ascer- 
tain something. 

ci400  Dcstr.  Troy.  534  The  woman,  .shewid  forth  her 
ernd . .  In  sauyng  hir  seluen  and  serche  of  his  wille.  c  1450  Or. 
Myst.  (1841)  292  Thurwe  alle  Galyle  a  serge  to  make,  Yf 
Ihesu  be  enteryd3our  pepyl  among.  <:  1460  VOttUCmA&t, 
.fr  Lim.  Man.  xiv.  (1885)  142  This  serche  which  we  nowe  haue 
made. .hath  be  a  digression  ffrom  the  mater  in  wich  we 
labour.  1530  PALSGR.  269/1  Sertche  enquyre,  enqttcste. 
*5$5  ALLEN  De/.  Pnrg.  i.  vi.  61  b,  Let  vs  entre  into  the 
searche  of  the  meaning  of  these  two  textes,  withe  suche 
plainesse  and  sinceritye  that  [etc.].  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
82/20  A  Serse,  scrutiniuiu.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  \\\.  Prol.  16  By 
many  a  dearne  and  painefull  pearch  Of  Perycles  the  carefull 
search,.. Is  made  with  all  due  diligence,  c  1610  Women 
Saints  43  When  after  earnest  serch  none  could  be  founde, 
whome  they  iudged  worth ie  of  her.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr. 
Life  (1747)  1H.  127  [Ministers]  who  by  their. .diligent 
Search  of  Scripture,  were.. to  qualify  themselves  to  teach 
[etc.].  1697  DKVDEN  Virg.  Past.  \.  38  Nor  did  my  search 
of  liberty  begin,  Till  my  black  hairs  were  chang'd  upon  my 
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chin.  1744  AKENSIDE  Pleas.  Itnag.  \\.  29  Where  studious 
ease  consumes  the  silent  hour  In  shadowy  searches  and 
unfruitful  care.  1746  KKANCIS  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  i.  i.  16 
Farewel  to  Verses,  for  the  Search  of  Truth  And  moral 
Decency  hath  fill'd  my  Breast.  1829  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  Jntrod. 
2nd  half,  Robin  Oig  absconded,  and  escaped  all  search. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xxvii.  390,  I..  resolved  to  devote 
another  year  to  a  search  among  the  chief  glaciers.  1875 
TowBTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  352  The  whole  of  our  discussion 
from  the  very  beginning  has  been  a  search  after  knowledge. 
1888  J.  A.  II.  MURKAY  N.E.D.  Pref.  16  Those  who.  .have 
been  always  ready  to  undertake  searches  in  connexion  with 
groups  of  words  at  which  the  Editor  and  his  staff  were 
actually  working. 

*\\\3&\-per$oniJiftf.  1675  OTWAY  Alcibiades  n.  i,  Beyond 
what  Search  can  see  or  Fancy  track. 

b.  Phrases.  In  search  of  (  =  Y.  en  chcrche  dc]  : 
In  quest  of;  in  order  to  find  ;  dsv,  predicatively  , 
occupied  in  searching  for.  To  make  (a)  search 
(see  MAKE  z>.l  59  a)  :  to  search  (for  some  lost, 
concealed,  or  desired  object). 

1455  Cal.Anc.  Kec.  Dublin  (1889)  287  That  they  make 
serch  withyn  h;ir  qarterys.  1555  KDI;N  Decades  (Arb.)  77  To 
make  diligent  searche  and  inquisition  what  maner  of  people 
inhabited  the  land.  1595  SHAKS.  Jolin  \\.  i.  428  If  zealous  lone 
should  go  in  search  of  verlue,  Where  should  he  finde  jt 
purer  then  in  Blanch  ?  1610  —  7Vv///.  n.  1.  323  Lead  off  this 
ground  and  let's  make  further  search  For  my  poore  sonne. 
1644  KVELVN  Diary  5  Nov.,  I  received  instructions  how  to 
behave  in  towne,  with  directions  to  masters  and  bookes  to 
take  in  search  of  the  antiquities,  churches,  collections,  £c. 
1716^8  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.  I.  xxiii.  70,  I  might 
run  into  Turkey  in  search  of  liberty.  1809  HAN.  MURE  (title) 
Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eiig. 
|i.  I.  234  Search  was  made  ;  and  Godfrey's  corpse  was  found 
in  a  field  near  London.  1879  LUBBOCK  6V/.  Lect.  iii.  71  Some 
species,  .ascend  bushes  in  search  of  aphides.  3Iod.  I  am  at 
present  in  search  of  a  house. 

t  c.  Object  of  search.  Obs.    (?  nonce-use?) 

1806  H.  SIDOOXS  Maid,  Wife,tf  Widow  I.  244  Content  is 
the  end,  the  search  of  all  mankind. 

f  d.  In  wider  sense  :  Examination  (with  regard 
to  quality,  conduct,  etc.).  Obs. 

1523  Act  14  <y  15  Hen.  VIII,  c.  2  Euery  such  stranger, 
occupieng  any  mistery  or  handy  craft..  shalbe  under  the 
serche  and  reformacion  of  the  wardens.  1613  J.  MAY  DccL 
Estate  Clothing  iv.  17  The  Law  hath  effectually  prouided 
for  the  search  in  all  points,  that  in  euerie  place  where  cloth 
is  made  and  sold,  two,  foure,  six,  or  eight  shall  bee  appointed 
for  the  search  thereof,  that  it  be  according  to  law. 

2.  spec.  a.  An  examination  of  a  ship's  cargo, 
etc.  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  customs  duties. 

1462  Paston  Lett.  II.  107  The  seyd  Chapman  is  of  no  repu- 
tacion,..and  be  colour  of  hise  office  of  supervisor  of  the 
searche  shal  gretly  hurte  the  port.  1686  tr.  C/mrdiifs  Traz>, 
Persia  62  The  saique,  which  is  a  sort  of  Turkish  Vessel  that 
takes  the  Commander  aboard,  is  not  expos'd  to  the  search 
of  the  Customers.  1700  LAW  Count'.  Trade  (1781)  260  By 
multiplying  of  oaths,  searches,  dangers  and  difficulties. 
1891  OLVER  &  O'REILLY  Imperial  Tariff^  Such  search, 
so  far  as  passengers*  baggage  is  concerned,  need  in  future 
only  be  made  by  the  officers  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  police. 

b.  An  examination  of  a  register  or  of  documents 
in  public  custody,  for  the  discovery  of  information 
which  is  believed  to  be  contained  therein. 

1465  Paston  Lett.  II.  243  John  Salatt  hathe  made  a  serge 
in  the  regestre..aftre  the  wylles  and  testements.  1554  in 
Shropsh.  Parish  Documents  (1903)  54  For  the  serche  of  the 
Regestreatlychefyldevi'viiid. 


§  37  For  every  general  Search  of  the  said  Indexes  shall  be 
paid  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Shillings. 

tc.  Self-examination  of  conscience,  mental  in- 
trospection. Obs. 

i5»6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1^531)  234  The  exercyse  .  .  is 
called  a  medhacyon,  as  longe  as  it  is  with  any  inquisicyon, 
serche,  or  difficulty  of  ya  mynde.  1659  A.  HAY  Diary 
(S.  H.  S.)  50,  I  .  .  then  retired  myself  to  my  preparatioun  and 
weeklie  search,  and  had  a  very  comfortable  allowance  in 
some  meditations,  a  1673  SWISNOCK  in  Spurgeon  Trcas. 
Dai>,  Ps.  iv.  4  The  most  successful  searches  have  been  made 
in  the  night  season. 

d.  Right  of  Search  :  the  right,  recognized  by  the 
law  of  nations,  by  which  a  duly  commissioned  ship 
of  war  of  a  belligerent  state  is  empowered,  outside 
neutral  waters,  to  stop  and  examine  a  merchant 
vessel  for  contraband  ;  also  occas.  in  wider  sense 
(cf.  quot.  1817).  Visit  and  Search  :  see  VISIT  sb, 

1817  BROUGHAM  in  Parl.  Deb.  Q  July  1800  The  only  means 
of  ultimate  success  consisted,  m  his  opinion,  in  the  adoption 
of  some  arrangement  among  the  greater  powers  of  Europe, 
which  should  establish  a  mutual  right  of  search  [of  slave 
vessels].  1879  MCCARTHY  Oivn  Times  1  1.  345  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries before  separating  came  to  an  agreement  on  the 
subject  of  the  right  of  search,  and  the  rules  generally  of 
maritime  war. 

f  3.  Range  to  which  search  extends.  Obs. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Masques,  Pr.  Henries  Barriers  89  Beyond 
the  paths  and  searches  of  the  sunne  Let  him  tempt  fate.  1792 
S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  Mem.  i.  361  That  eye  so  finely  wrought, 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense. 

4.  Searching   effect   (of  cold  or   wind).     Cf. 
SEARCH  v.  9. 

1609  PEKKKR  Raven's  Almanack  VVks.  (Grosart)  IV.  196 
By  which  meanes  the  spring  to  some  people.  .proue  [sic]  as 
fatall  and  as  busie  in  prime  Searches  as  the  fall  of  the  Leafe. 
1902  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  591/2  Outside  there  was  the  drip 
of  the  thatch  eaves,  the  old  search  and  pity  of  the  wind,  but 
they  heard  not  these. 

5.  concr,  applied  to  persons  ;    f  a.  A  searcher, 
examiner  ;  spec,  in  a  Bridgetin  convent,  the  official 
title  of  the  sisters  (at  Sion  House  four  in  number) 
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who  were  under  the  Prioress  entrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  the  behaviour  of  the  nuns.  Ob*. 

Cf.  the  similar  use  of SEARCHKR  -z  c. 

ci4so  in  Aungier  Hist.  Syott  (1840)  251  In  the  cliaptyr 
noon  schal.  .speke.  .but  the  president,  the  chantour,  the 
serches,  and  they  that  confesse  her  owen  defautes.  1450- 
1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  154  Vet  she  muste  aske  forgyuenc^se 
afterwarde  and  the  souerayne  and  serches  that  haue  cure 
of  the  relygyon  oughte  to  se  that  she  be  sadly  correcte.  1652 
I.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  ix.  215  The  Shee- 
Irtquisitors  came  first  thither  to  doe  their  Office..  -There  was 
not  one  of  the  three  Searches,  but  judged  this  good  Office 
as  feasable  as  reasonable. 

t  b.  A  search-party.    Obs. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  i.  159  That  you  shall  surely  find  him 
Lead  to  the  Sagitary  the  raised  Search. 

0.  attrib.  and  Co/fib.,  as  search-making,  -party  \ 
t  search-day,  ?  an  occasion  of  an   official  visita- 
tion;    f  search-house,  the  building  or  room  in 
which  goods  are  searched    by  the    custom-house 
officers ;    search-parade,  a   periodical   gathering 
of  convicts  in  a  prison  for  purposes  of  examina- 
tion of  their  clothing  for  the  detection  of  unlawful 
possessions  ;  search-room,  the  room  in  the  Public 
Record  Orifice  provided  for  members  of  the  public 
who  wish   to   search   documents  there  preserved; 
search-sheet    (see    quot.) ;    search- warrant,   a 
warrant  authorizing  the  searching  of  the  dwelling 
of  a  person  suspected  of  crime. 

1547  in  K.  I!.  Jupp  Carpenters  Co.  (1887)  3:6  Item  payd 
for  oure  dynner  on  the  *serche  day  of  cure  laiuU,  vj<  iij'1. 
<  1530  in  Ellis  Ortg.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  39  All  our  cariaye  was 
i  had  home  to  the  *serch  house,  where  all  my  Master's  ap- 
parail  and  the  gentlemens,  with  the  rest  of  the  servaunts 
were  serched  to  th'uttermost.  1495  Cov.  Lcet-bk,  568  And 
that  be  shirrifs  wekely  make  serch ,.  vppon  be  peyn  to  le.->e 
C  s.  at  euery  tyme  they  be  founde  laches  in  'serch-makynL;. 
1903  [NTE\  ILLK]  Penal.  Serv.  v.  43  The  "starch  parade  and 
tlie  '  rub  down  '  four  times  a  day  constitutes  a  sort  of  drill. 
1884  (iraphic  23  Aug.  202/1  A  *search  party  was  sent  back, 
and  proently  they  espied  a  pool  of  blood  in  the  footpath. 
1897  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  LI.  211  The  Record  Office,  where  he 
ultimately  became  superintendent  of  ihe  "search  room.  1902 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXX.  132,  i  The  deeds  are  indexed  according 
to  properties — each  property  having  a  separate  number  and 
folio  called  a  '  'search  sheet ',  on  which  all  deeds  affecting  it 
are  referred  to.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xiv,  If  there  was  to  be 
a  'search-warrant  granted,  bethought  the  siller  wad  be  fund 
some  gate  near  to  St.  James's  Palace.  1879  KARRAK.S"/.  Paul 
( 1383)  130  The  brethren  who  remained  had  either  eluded  his 
search-warrant,  or  been  rescued  from  his  power. 

Search  (soitj),  v.  Forms:  a.  4-6  serch(e, 
cerche,  5  sorche,  5-6  sarche,  searche,  6  sarych, 
scarche,sertcho,seyrch,  Sc.  scearche,  seirch'e, 
7  cherch,  6-  search;  £.  5  serge,  scerge,  seerge, 
cerge;  7.  5-6  sers,  6  seirs,  searse,  Sc.  scarce, 
seirce,  serce,  sersa,  cers,  cerse,  cerss.  [a.  OF. 
cerchier  (mod.F.  c  hen  her},  corresp.  to  Pr.  cercart 
It.  cercare  to  seek,  Sp.,  Pg.  cercar  to  surround;— 
late  L.  drcarc  to  go  round,  f.  L.  circus  circle.] 
I.  To  explore,  examine  thoroughly. 

1.  trans.  To  go  about  (a   country  or  place)  in 
order  to  find,  or  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence 
of,  some  person  or  thing ;  to  explore  in  quest  of 
some  object. 

a.  c  1330  Kins;  of  Tars  929  Thou  scholdest  come  with- 
oute  bost,  And  serche  uche  cuntray.  <r  2400  MAUNDEV.  (1830) 
xxxi. 315, 1 . .have . . cerched manyefulle straunge places.  1480 
CAXTOK  Chron.  Eng,  ccxxx.  q  3  b,  They  wente  and  serched 
and  skymmed  the  see.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IVt  28  b, 
When  the  erle  had  searched  alt  the  coaste  of  Fraunce,  and 
had  founde  not  one  pirate  or  sea  robber.  1611  BIBLE  Num. 
xiii.  2  Send  thou  men,  that  they  may  search  the  lande  of 
Canaan.  1697  DRVOEX  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  170  The  Guardian 
of  the  Bees,  For  Slips  of  Pines,  may  search  the  Mountain 
Trees.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xlvii.  7  Shall.. they,  my 
jolly  comrades,  Search  the  streets  on  a  quest  of  invitation? 

/3.  c  1440  Pro  nip.  Pan1. 453/2  Seergyn,  or  serchyn,  scrntert 
lustra,  pcrlustro. 

y.  a  1500  Droichis  Part  of  Play  162  in  Dunbar's  Poems 
(1893)  320  Gar  sers  baith  Louthiane  and  Fyf  And  vale  to  me 
a  inekle  wyf.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  1 1.  xi.  118  To  tonne 
agane  I  sped  with  all  my  mycbt.  .Wilfull  all  aventuris  new. 
lingis  to  assay,  And  for  to  serce  Troy,  every  streit,  and  way. 

2.  To  look  through,  examine  internally  (a  build- 
ing, an  apartment,  a  receptacle  of  any  kind)   in 
quest  of  some  object  concealed  or  lost. 

1387  TRLVISA  Iligden  (Rolls)  IV.  443  Houses  were  bcsiliche 
y-serched  ?if  out  myat  be  y-founde.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  51  He  serchid  all  the  palais  of  kyng  lichaon,  and 
maad  thepiriens  to  sease  his  richesses.  1535  COVERDALE 
i  Kings  xx.  6  Tomorow  aboute  this  tyme  wil  I  sende  myser- 
uauntes  vnto  the,  y*  they  maye  serch  thyne  house.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  U.  167  Helpe  to  search  my  house  this 
one  time  :  if  I  find  not  what  I  seeke,  shew  no  colour  for  my 
extremity.  111656  Br.  HALL  Rent.  It'ks.  (1660)  47  They., 
will  search  every  Coach  for  you  with  Torches.  1819  SHELLEY 
CtKctiv,  iv.  31  Even  now  they  search  the  tower,  and  find 
the  body.  1843  POE  Purloined  Letter,  When  G—  detailed 
to  us  his  mode  of  searching  the  premises. 

3.  To  examine  (a  person)  by  handling,  removal 
of  garments,  and  the  like,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
article  (usually,  something  stolen  or  contraband) 
is  concealed  in  his  clothing. 

1416  LVDC.  De  Guil.  Pttgr.  2770  And  also  that  ye  wel 
provyde  To  cerche  hem  wel  on  euery  syde,  Thys  synful  folk, 
with  pakkys  large.  147*  CAXTON  Chesse  if.  v.  (1883)  62  The 
layler  serchid  her  that  she  shold  bere  no  mete  ne  drynke  to 
her  moder.  1646  EVELYN  Diary  Apr.,  The  officers  search'd 
us  thoroughly  for  prohibited  coods.  1687  LOVELL  tr.  Thcve* 
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tiofs  Trav.  266  But  not  before  we  and  our  Goods  had  been 
searched  at  the  Custome-house.  1843  POE  Purloined  Letter, 
He  has  been  twice  waylaid.. and  his  person  rigorously 
searched  under  my  own  inspection.  1891  OLVER  &  O'REILLY 
Imperial  Tariff  fa  A  power  is  given  to  officers  of  the  Board 
to  search  persons  suspected  of  concealing  prohibited  goods 
about  their  persons. 

t  b.  In  wider  sense  :  (see  quot.).    Obs. 
1692  WOOD  Life  20  Aug.  (O.H.S.)  III.  399  The  maid  was 
search 'd  and  found  to  be  with  child. 

4.  To  peruse,  look  through,  examine  (writings, 
records)  in  order  to  discover  whether  certain  things 
are  contained  there. 

a.  1387  TREVISA  Higdeii  (Rolls)  1. 41  Ivlius  Cesar,  .lokede 
and  serchede  stories  and  bookes  of  his  geres  of  doynge 
and  dedes.  1526  TINDALE  N.  T,  John  v.  39  Searche  the 
scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  thynke  ye  have  eternal  lyfe.  1664 
EXTON  Marit.  Dicacol.  I  Jed.  a  iij  b,  Having  some  time  since 
in  those  sad  and  distracted  times,  bestowed  some  labour  in 
searching  and  perusing,  .the  Records.  1769  UUKKK  Late 
St.  Nat. Wks.  II.  52,  I  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  search 
the  Journals  in  the  period  between  the  two  last  wars. 

Y-  1563  WINJET  tr.  Vincent.  Lirin.  iii.  Wks.  tS.T.S.)  II.  20 
Than  sail  he  do  diligence  to  inquire  and  serce  the  sentences 
of  our  forefatheris  conferrit  amang  thame  selfis_. 

5.  \Vith  immaterial  object:  To  investigate,  make 
oneself  thoroughly  acquainted  with;    to  examine 
rigorously  (one's  own   heart,  thoughts,  etc.);    to 
examine,  penetrate  the  secrets  of  (another's  mind 
or  thoughts).  Also  with  out. 

The  phrase  search  and  sift,  common  in  the  i6-i7th  c., 
perhaps  indicates  confusion  witli  SCARCE  v. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Afclib.  §  38  The  sciences  and  the  lugge- 
mentz  of  oure  lord  god  altnyghty  been  ful  depe,  ther  may  no 
man  comprehende  ne  serchen  hem  suffisantly.  cijfiaSige 
Jems.  (K.E.T.S.)  339  J>e  cite  ha}>  [vs]  sent  to  seiche  gour 
wilte,  To  here  because  of  30 ur  cuinyn.^,  [&  wliat]  }e  coueyte 
wolde,  1535  COVER  DALE  Ps.  cxxxix.  i  O  Lorde,  thou 
searches!  me  out,  and  kno west  me.  1579  HAKE  Newe&QUtof 
Poivles  To  Rdr.  (1872)  A  iv.  b,  To  searche  and  syfte  owte 
the..deceytes  that  the  lewde  sorte  of  this  people. .doe  vse 
to  gette  money  with.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  \\\.  iii.  12 
Search  out  thy  wit  for  secret  policies,  And  we  will  make 
thee  famous  through  the  World.  1663  Bi>.  NICHOLSON 
Catechism  58  For  hee  will  try,  sift,  search  all  things,  and 
without  flattery  or  favour  proceed  according  to  every  mans 
works.  ilSgyDKYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  690  Receits  abound  ; 
but  searching  all  thy  Store,  The  best  is  still  at  hand,  to 
launch  the  Sore  :  And  cut  the  Head.  iSao SHELLEY /*rv;»?/£. 
Vtib.  in.  iii.  34  And  we  will  search, . .  For  hidden  thoughts, 
.  .Our  unexhausted  spirits.  1842  MANNING  Sernt.  xx.  (1848) 

I.  295  We  feel  as  if  we  saw  the  tokens  of  His  presence. . 
coming  and  going  in  an  awful  way,  as  if  to  gaze  upon  us, 
and  search  out  our  very  thoughts. 

b.  Of  an  impersonal  agency  :  To  test,  reveal 
the  nature  of. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  2  The  wit  is  searched 
by  the  outward  quality  or  condition  of  a  man.  a.  1616 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Custom  Country  n.  i,  Prosperity  does  search 
a  Gentleman's  temper,  More  than  his  adverse  fortune.  1818 
SHELLEY  Rosalind  257  For  scorn  whose  arrows  search  the 
heart,  From  many  a  stranger's  eye  would  dart. 

6.  To  look  scrutinizingly  at. 

1811  SIR  A.  BOSWELL  Clan- A  If  ins  V&iu\\.  33  Fierce  Mai- 
col  in  watched  the  passing  scene,  And  searched  them  through 
with  glances  keen.  1861  O.  W.  HOLMES  Agnes  u.  85  He 
searched  her  features  through  and  through.  1867  AUGUSTA 
WILSON  Vashti  xxxi,  While  he  drank,  his  eyes  searched  her 
face,  and  lingered  admiringly  on  her  beautiful  hand. 

t  7.   To  search  up  :  to  dig  up  (the  soil).    Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy.  1534  Sone  he  raghtvpon  rowme,  rid 
vp  be  dykis  Serchit  vp  the  soile  ^ere  J?e  Citie  was. 

f  8.  To  probe  (a  wound).  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3132  To  serche  ^aire  saluys  &  Jjar 
saris  with  surgens  noble,  c  1450  Merlin  xxxii.  664  And  the 
wounded  lete  hem  be  ledde  to  townes,  and  serched  theire 
sores.  1588  SHAKS,  Tit.  A.  n.  iii.  262  Now  to  the  bottome 
dost  thou  search  my  wound,  a  1625  FLETCHER  Valentinian 
i.  iii,  You  search  the  sore  too  deep,  a  1631  DONNE  Poems 
(1633)  1 50  So.,  nice  in  searching  wounds  the  Surgeon  is.  1687 
MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.v.,  To  search  a  Wound,  sender  unc 
Plate. 

9.  Of  wind,  cold,  fire-arms,  etc. :  To  penetrate, 
reach  the  weak  places  of. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  7271  For  Achilles,  sturdy  as 
a  wal,  Gan  cerche  scheltrouns  &  her  rengis  brake,  c  1586 
C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cix.  viii,  Oile  through  flesh  doth  search 
the  hidden  bone.  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  1904 

II.  315  They  basted  him  with  a  mixture  of  Aqua  fortis, 
[etc.] . .  which . .  searcht  him  to  the  marrowe.  164*  D.  ROGERS 
Nanman  36  But  now  perhaps  being  searcht  to  the  quicke 
[etc-].    1822  BYRON  Werner  i.  \.  723  The  ice-wind.  .Search- 
ing the  shivering  vassal  through  his  rags.     1829  NAPIER 
Penins.  War\x.\\.  II.  394  The  gunsof  the  first  corps,  .were 
enabled,  .to  search  the  whole  of  the  British  line  to  the  left. 

f  1O.  To  examine  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cha- 
racter or  dispositions  of.  Obs.  rare. 

1476  Order  of  Council  in  YorkMyst.  Introd.  37,  Hij  of  the 
most  connynge.  .to  serche  here,  and  examen  all  be  plaiers 
and  plales  and  pagentes.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  56  These 
[men  of  warre]  used  to  send  out  in  lesser  boates  some  bodies 
of  men,  to  search  the  Barkes,  whether  they  be  friends  or  not. 
II.  11.  To  look  for  or  seek  diligently,  to  try  to 
find.  Now  only  with  out  exc.  (rarely}  poet, 

«•  1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  334  Sir  Eymer  had  no 
drcde,  he  sercMd  bam  alle  oute.  c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St. 
Kath.  iv.  202  He  sente  oute  lettcris  on-to  euery  lustice  To 
serche  the  cristene,  to  hange  hem  and  to  drawe.  1471 
CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  36  We  shall  folio  we  the  and  goo 
wyth  the  and  serche  our  auentures  in  other  landes.  Ibid. 
219  Perseus  gaf  hym  (the  monster]  many  woundes,  serchyng 
his  herte.  And  at  laste  he  fonde  hit.  c  1500  Melusine  330 
And  thenne  gefTray  cerched  the  keyes  so  longe  tyl  he  fonde 
them.  1562  A.  BROOKE  Ronteus  $•  luliet  164  Yong  damsels 
thether  flocke,  of  bachelers  a  rowte,  Not  so  much  for  the 


banquets  sake,  as  bewties  to  searche  out.  1608  Ace.  Exck.t 
King's  Rein.  533/11  Item  for  Cherching  moles  in  lyttle 
parke  ij  s.  vj  d.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  v.  u  He  hath  bin 
search 'd  among  the  dead  &  liuing  ;  But  no  trace  of  him. 
1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  n.  vi,  These  [Bishops]  were  searched 
and  sought  out  through  the  whole  Nation,  .among  such  of 
the  Priesthood  as  were  [eic.].  1820  SHELLEY  Hymn  Merc. 
xciv,  Whilst  they  [the  Fates]  search  out  dooms,  They  sit 
apart  and  feed  on  honeycombs.  1842  TENNYSON  Day- 
dream L'Envpi  iii,  My  fancy,  ranging  thro'  and  thro',  To 
search  a  meaning  for  the  song.  1887  Weekly  Times  25  Feb. 
8/1  Ills  primary  object  is  to  search  out  the  truth. 

/3.  c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  1803  It  is  but  foly  to 
spende  ony  labour  Swiche  preuy  thjngis  for  to  serge  and 
seeke.  1464  Faston  Lett.  II.  159  If  it  schuld  be  scergyd  in 
the  regester  it  wold  take  a  fortenyght  werk. 

y.  ci44o  York  Myst,  xxxii.  275, 1  scliallsershymmyselffe 
sen  bou  has  hym  solde.  1516-17  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas, 
Scot.  V.  98  To  Elcht,  messinger,  to  ryd  agane  to  Colding- 
hame,  Duns,  and  Laudar,  to  cers  and  sek  George  Howme 
with  souerties  undir  payne  of  hornyng.  a  1586  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxxvii.  59  It  is  bot  slychtis  3e  hatie  seirsit,  To  cloik 
J>e  crafte  quhairto  ge  ar  Inclynd. 

fb.  To  seek  to  discover.     Chiefly  with  indirect 
question  as  object.    Also  with  out.    Obs. 

a.  c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  257  If  any.  .besyly  and 
curyously  serche  what  other  sustres  or  brethren  speke  be- 
twene  themselfe.  1538  STARKEY  England  1. 1.  25  Fyrst  tlier- 
for . .  we  wyl  serche  out,  as  nere  as  \ve  can,  what  ys  the  veray 
and  true  commyn  wele.  1571  DICGES  Pantom.  Zj,  Octa- 
edrons  side  giuen,to  searcbe  his  superficiall  and  solide  con- 
tente.  Ibid.  Ccjb,  Octaedrons  side  giuen,  to  searche  out 
all  his  conteyned  bodies,  sides,  diameters  and  axes.  1614 
l>.  JONSON  JJarth.  Fair  Induct.,  Any  State-decipherer,,  .so 
solemnly  ridiculous,  as  to  search  out,  who  was  meant  by  the 
Ginger-bread- woman,  who  by  the  Hobby-horse-man  [etc.]. 
1644  MILTON  Editc.  i  To  search  what  many  modern  lanua's 
and  Didactics  more  then  ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected, 
my  inclination  leads  me  not. 

ft.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  i.  vi.  5  To  sers  and  knaw  To 
quhat  kin  coistis  he  with  the  wind  was  blaw.  1544  Aberd. 
Reg,  (18.14)  !•  '99  Item,  the  conseli  ordanis  the  maisterib  of 
artilzery  to  pas  with  the  mayster  of  kirkwark,  and  serss 
quhar  ony  im  may  be  gottin  periening  the  kyrk. 
III.  Absolute  and  intransitive  uses. 

[The  difference  between  the  sense  of  branch  I  and  that  of 
branch  II  vanishes  when  the  vb.  is  used  al'so/.] 

12.   To  make  a  search.     Const,  after ,for,  into. 

(71330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  13679  J>ey  serched 
ouer  al  vp  &  doun  Til  J?ey  seye  his  gonfanoun.  c  1450  Mer^ 
Ha  xxiii.423  Bot euerGrisandols  serched  thourgh  the  forestes, 
oon  hour  foreward,  another  bakke.  1535  COVERDALE  Job 
viij.  8  Enquere  of  them  that  haue  bene  before  the,  search 
diligently  amonge  thy  forefathers.  1654  KVELYN  Diary 
9  July,  Advising  the  Students  to  search  after  true  wisdome. 
1702  ADDISON  Medals  i,  He  never  thinks  of  the  beauty  of 
the  thought  or  language,  but  is  for  searching  into  what  he 
calls  the  Erudition  of  the  Author.  1703  POPE  Thebais  S 
Cadmus  searching  round  the  spacious  sea.  1774  GOLUSM. 
Nat.  Hist,  (1776)  VI.  101  At  the  latter  end  of  March,  .come 
over  a  troop  of  their  spies  or  harbingers,  that  stay  two  or 
three  days,  as  it  were  to  view  and  search  out  for  their  former 
situations.  1822  SHELLEY  tr.  C  alder on^s  Mag.  Prodig.  \.  57 
Search  even  as  thou  wilt,  But  thou  shall  never  find  what  I 
can  hide.  1837  CAULYLE  Fr.  Rez>.  I.  vn.  iv,  To  see  so  many 
Judiths . .  rushing  out  to  search  into  the  root  of  the  matter  ! 

f  13.   To  devise  means  (to  do  something).   Obs. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  268  Now  gos  Turbeuile,  & 
serchis  day  bi  day,  To  do  be  kync  a  gile.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  11193  Antenor  &  Eneas,  With  pain  avne  sons,  Serchid 
by  hom-seluyn  in  sauyng  hor  lyues.  (11533  LD.  BERNERS 
Huoti  Ixvi.  229  He  saw  wel  his  brother  serened  all  that  he 
coude  to  fall  at  debate  with  hym.  1567  Glide  <y  God  lie  Ball. 
looThaircounsell  is  toseircheand  tolnquyre,  The  Innocent 
with  wrang  for  till  accuse. 

Search,  variant  of  SEAKCE  sb.  and  v. 
Searchable  (sautfab'l),  a.    [f.  SEARCH  v.+ 

-ABLE.]     Capable  of  being  searched. 

1558  BP.  WATSON  Sev.  Sacram.  viii.  45  Otherwyse  the 
maner  of  it  is  not  search  cable.  1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.Probl. 
76  Fore-knowledge  of  future  things  and  euents,  inquirable 
by  legitimate  skill,  or  otherwise  searchable  by  assured 
experience.  1683  SALMON  Doron  Med.  m.  647  This  and 
such  like  specificks  are  not  searchable  whilst  in  their  body. 
1827-44  WILLIS  Starlight  8  The  faded  West  looks  deep,  as 
if  its  blue  Were  searchable. 

Hence  Sea'rchableness,  *  the  state  of  being 
searchable'  (Webster,  1847,  and  in  recent  Diets.). 

t  Sea' reliant,  a.  and  vbL  sb*  nonce-wd.  [f. 
SEARCH  v.  +  -ANT,  after  rampant^  etc.]  a.  adj. 
As  a  mock-heraldic  term  ;  Searching,  b.  vbl.  sb. 
Used  for  rime  (after  Fr.  gerunds), 

1614  B.  JONSON  BartJi.  Fair  Induct.,  A  ciuill  Cutpurse 
searchant.  1683  Robin  Coast,  in  So'tfs  Lend.  Prentices 
(Percy  Soc.)  79  A  merchant  Was  so  affrighted  when  I  came, 
That  presently  he  blush'd  for  shame,  His  countenance 
did  show  the  same  in  searchant. 

Searcher  (sautjsj).  Forms:  a.  4-6  serchere, 
4-7  sercher,  5  sercho(w)re,  5-6  serch(e)our, 
6  sercheor(e,  5-  searcher ;  y3.  5  seergiour  ;  also 
(with  *  for  j)  seriowre,  cer(e)iowre,  ceriore; 
7.  6  sersour,  Sc.  searcer,  seircear.  [a.  AF. 
cerchour  (Rolls  of  Parlt.),  OF.  cerchere,  cercheor 
(cf.  mod.F.  cherchettr\  f.  cerchier  SEARCH  v. ; 
(2)  f.  SEARCH  v.  +  -EB  *.  The  two  formations, 
coincident  in  sense  and  in  their  modern  phonetic 
development,  do  not  admit  of  being  distinguished.] 

1.  One  who  searches,  in  various  senses  of  the 
verb ;  one  who  explores  or  investigates,  or  who 
endeavours  to  find  something.  Const,  as  the  verb. 
Also  searcher-out. 

a.  1382  WYCLIF  jfer.  xxx.  17  For  cast  awei  the!  clepeden 
thec  Sion',  this  is  she  thathadde  not  ajeen  serchere  [Vulg. 


qux  non  habtbat  requirenttm\.  1398  TutviSA  Earth. 
De  P.R.  xviu.  xxix.(i495)79o  Sextius  was  a  moost  dylygente 
sercher  of  medycyn.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.AViilcker  608/7 
Rimatoriitm,  a  serchour.  1553  BALE  Vocac.  5, 1  haue  bene 
in  parell  of  the  sea..,  in  parell  of  curipuse  searchers.  1572 
J.  JONES  Bathes  Ayde  i.  8b,  The  Phisicyon  is  a  viewer  and 
sercher  out  of  Nature.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  283 
They  dig  the  ground  like  greedie  metal  mongers,  and  insati- 
able searchers  for  siluer.  i6zo  SH ELTON  Quix.  n.  I.  332  Cid 
Hamete,  the  most  punctuall  Searcher  of  the  very  moats  of 
this  true  History.  1726  LKONI  tr.  Alberti"s  Archit.  I.  23/2 
Pamphilus,  an  excellent  Searcher  into  Antiquity.  1841 
MYERS  Cath.  Th.  in.  §  10.  34  An  honest  earnest  searcher 
of  the  Scriptures.  1884  CHURCH  Bacon  i.  20  He  was  not  one 
of  the  high-minded  and  proud  searchers  after  knowledge 
and  truth,  like  Descartes. 

ft.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  67/1  Cereiowre  (v.rr.  ceriore, 
ceriowre),  scrutator,  perscrutatar.  Ibid.  453/2  Seriowre, 
or  serchowre. 

>.  _  1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  24 
Curius  seircearis  of  the  hie  mysteriis  of  God. 

b.  Searcher  of  (inert s}  hearts  :  applied  to  God 
(chieily  with  allusion  to  Rom.  viii.  27,  etc.). 

1535  COVEHUALE  \Visd.  \.  6  God  isa  witnesse  of  his  reynes, 
a  true  searcher  out  of  his  hert.  1562  EUEN  Let.  i  Aug.  in 
Arb.  \st  Eng.  Bks.  Pref.  43/1  The  only  searcher  of  mens 
hartes,  the  eternall  god.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  r.  §32, 
51  Before  God  the  searcher  of  hearts.  1870  DICKKNS 
£.  Drood  x,  What  may  be  in  your  heart  when  you  give  him 
your  hand,  can  only  be  known  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts. 

2.  One  whose  office  is  to  search,  f  a.  An  official 
appointed  by  a  guild  or  company  to  resist  the  vio- 
lation of  its  customs  and  laws,  and  to  prevent  the 
production  of  work  below  a  certain  standard  of 
excellence.   Obs. 

1419  Engl.  Misc.  (Surtees)  14  It  was  accorded  and  assented 
be  bathe  the  partys  that  the  sercheours  of  the  masons 
and  of  the  wryghtes  of  this  cite  of  York  suld  ga  and 
see  what  were  ryght  for  ayther  party.  1516  Nottingham 
Rec.  III.  345  The  Sercheres  of  the  Fysheves.  .they  suffer 
corupe  fyshe  and  noght  to  be  sold  in  the  market.  1592  m 
Vicary^sAnat.  (z888)App.XV.  274  Imprimis,  thatye  Serchers 
and  Malslers  of  the  saide  arte  or  science  [that  of  Barber- 
Surgeons]  be  chosen  euerye  ycare.  1681  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
1655/3  The  humble  Address  of  the  Master,  Wardens, 
Searchers,  Assistants,  Freeholders,  and  Freemen  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Cutlers  in  Hallamshire. 

b.  An  officer  of  the  custom-house  appointed  to 
search  ships,  baggage,  or  goods  for  dutiable  or 
contraband  articles. 

a.  1422  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  176/1  Poisours,  Sercheours, 
and  all  suche  other  Officers.  1494  Act  n  Hen.  VII^  c.  13 
The  Oath.. taken  before  the  Customer  or  Searcher  of  the 
same  Port.  1526  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  V  (1814)  II.  306/1  Archibald 
douglace  provest  of  Edinburgh  to  be  sei  chor  principale  at  J?e 
port  of  leith.  1559  Act  i  Eliz.  c.  n  §  7  Any. . searcher, .. or 
other  officer,  parteynyng  to  the  subsidie,custome,  or  custome 
house.  1652  EVELYN  Diary  3  June,  I  receiv'd  a  letter  from 
Coll.  Morley  to  y"  Magistrates  and  Searchers  at  Rie,  to 
assist  my  wife  at  her  landing,  a  1715  BURNET  Oivn  Time  m. 
(1724)  I.  475  And  then  some  searchers  were  sent  from  the 
Custom  House  to  look  for  some  forbidden  goods.  1840 
R.  ELLIS  Brit.  Tariff  for  1841^  276  Landing  Surveyor.. 
Searcher  [etc.].  1891  OLVER  &  O'REILLY  Imperial  Tariff 
267  Goods . .  maybe  received  back  into  warehouse . .  on  receipt 
of  a  certificate  of  short  shipment  from  the  searcher. 

3.  1461  Pastou  Lett.  I.  78  The  best  takyngof  schepynge 
is  at  Yernemuthe  er  Kyrley. . .  I  schall  haf  favour  he  now  wy t 
ther  seergiours. 

y.  1598  in  Extracts  Rec.  Convent.  Burghs  Scot.  (1870)  I. 
75  Reformation  to  be  put  to  the  sersouris  vpliftand  ane 
extraordinar  dewtie  of  x  s.  of  ilk  chalder  of  salt  passing  furth 
of  this  realme. 

t  c.  One  appointed  to  observe  and  report  on  any 
offences  against  discipline  or  good  order  in  a  re- 
ligious house,  a  community,  body  of  workmen,  etc. 

a.  c  1490  CAXTON  Rule  St.  Benet  132/19  And  the  serchers 
of  therelygyon  owe  to  see  warely  about  J?at  they  beoccupyed 
in  lecture  therof  sonday  and  other.  1338  ELYOT  Diet., 
Circnitores,  the  serchers  of  watches.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D^Acostas  Hist.  Indies  vi.  xv.  465  They  had  searchers  to 
examine  if  they  did  employ  themselves  in  these  workes,  and 
to  punish  the  negligent.  1. 1620  BOYD  Zion's  Flowers  (1855) 
App.  41  Searchers  appointed..,  to  go  through  the  town  to 
see  who  Bann  or  Swear.  1845  Coll.  Biog.  Soc.  Jesus  *$<$ 
The  Searcher,  according  to  his  commission,  examined  him. 

y.  1596  DALKYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  218  He  ap- 
poynted  that  the  names  of  the  offenders.. sulde,  he  the 
searceris,  elected,  and  to  that  office  chosen,  (be)  writne  vpe 
and  secreitlie  endyted  in  the  kingis  bukes. 

fd.  As  the  designation  of  various  municipal  or 
government  officials;  e.g.  a  sanitary  inspector; 
an  inspector  of  markets;  an  examiner  of  certain 
articles  of  manufacture  that  were  not  allowed  to 
be  sold  unless  certified  by  him  as  of  standard 
quality,  etc.  Obs. 

1500  in  Extracts  Rec.  Convent.  Burghs  Scot.  (1870)  I.  505 
That  thair  be  serchouris  chosin  within  ilk  burch,..to  serche 
and  seik  the  personis  brekeris  of  the  saidis  actis  of  parlia- 
ment. 1514  Cov.  Leet-bk.  639  pat  ne  weuer  delyuer  eny 
cloth.. tyll  the  serchers  haue  seen  it  whedir  it  be  laufully 
wrought  or  no.  1518  Ibid.  663  [Ordained]  that  [four  men 
named].. schal-be  serchers  of  the  Erode-well  &  the  comen 
broke  from  the  Hillmyll  vnto  seint  Johyns  at  euery  faute 
they  ffynde  the  Offender  to  pay  xij  d.  1613  J.  MAY  Dec  I. 
Estate  Clothing\v.  18  The  best  search  made  by  the  searchers 
in  any  place,  is  but  to  cast  the  Clothes  into  skales  to  see  if 
they  be  weight  or  no.  1738  Act  n  Geo.  II,  c.  28  §  3  Which 
said  Searchers  shall  and  may  have  full  Power,  .to  enter  into 
and  inspect  all  such  Mills,  Shops,  Warehouses  [etc.]  of 
Makers,  Merchants  or  Dealers  in  Narrow  Cloth.  1835  App. 
Munic.  Corpor.  Rep.  m.  1675  (Pontefract),  2  Searchers  of  the 
Corn-market. 

te.  A  person  appointed  to  view  dead  bodies 
and  to  make  report  upon  the  cause  of  death.  Obs. 
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1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  #  Jul,  v.  ii.  S  The  Searchers  of  the 
Tovs'ne  Suspecting  that  we  both  were  in  a  house  Where  the 
infectious  pestilence  did  raigne.  1607  MIDDLETON  Mich.  T, 
iv.  i,  Then  will  I.. make  an  ende  \i.e.  pretend  to  die]. 
..I  haue  indented  with  a  couple  of  searchers,  who.. shall 
fray  them  out  a'th  Chamber  with  report  of  sicknesse, 
and  so  la,  I  start  vp.  and  recouer  agen.  1616  R.  C.  Times' 
Whistle  (1871)  121  Knowe,  in  my  rage  I  have  slaine  a  man 
this  day,  And  knowe  not  where  his  body  to  cpnveigh  And 
hide  it  from  the  searchers  inquisition.  1625-6  \\\Brit.  Mag. 
(1833)  IV.  147  Itm  paid  for  2  redd  wands  for  the  searchers  in 
the  sycknes  tyme  oo  oo  04.  1662  J.  GRAUNT  Observ.  Bills 
Mortality  n  When  any  one  dies.. the  Searchers,  .(who  are 
antient  Matrons,  sworn  to  their  Office)  repair  to  the  place 
where  the  dead  Corps  lies,  and.. examine  by  what  Disease 
or  Casualty  the  Corps  died.  1759  Coll.  Bills  of  Mortality 
Pref.  7  Every  parish  appoints  a  searcher,  whose  business  it 
is  to  examine  the  corpse,  and  to  report  the  distemper. 

f.  An  official  appointed  to  search  the  clothing 
and  person  of  any  one  arrested  and  detained  by 
the  police. 

1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  r.  v,  I  kept . .  a  Pair  of  Spectacles  in  a 
private  Pocket,  which . .  had  escaped  the  Emperor's  Searchers. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Searcher,.. a  woman  who 
examines  female  prisoners  at  a  police  station.  1863  Times 
10  Aug.  9/6  The  female  searcher  at  the  Kennington-lane 
police-station.  1890  M.  WILLIAMS  Leaves  of  a  Life  II.  iv. 
38  The  searchers  next  came  upon  her  handkerchief. 

g.  (See  quot.) 

1886  Law  Times  LXXXI.  152/1  Official  searchers  should 
be  appointed  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  search  the  register 
of  charges. 

3.  An  instrument  used  in  making  a  search. 

a.  Surg.  A  probe  or  sound. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gitillemea.il  s  Fr.  Chirnrg.  12/3  Try  the 
thicknes  of  the  bone  with  a  little  privette  or  searcher. 
1831-40  LISTON  Elem.  Surg.  n.  (ed.  2)  650  After  almost  every 
operation  for  stone,  .a  searcher  is  useful  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  all  [fragments]  have  been  removed. 

b.  Farriery.    (See  quot.) 

1855  FRANKS  Beit's  Technol.  Diet.   II.  452  Searcher,  of 
farriers  (an  instrument  for  examining  the  horse's  hoofj.   1873 
Weale*s  Diet.  Terms  (ed.  4). 
T"  O.  (See  quot.)  Obs.  rare"1. 

1773  FALCK  Day's  Diving  Vessel  25  Also  a  marine  searcher 
(of  my  own  contrivance)  being  an  iron,  somewhat  like  a 
sounding  lead,  but  with  a  sharp  ragged  spike. 

t  d.  An  instrument  for  testing  the  soundness  of 
cannon  after  discharge;  =  GUN-SEARCHER.  Obs. 

1800  Naval  Chron.  IV.  54  Muzzle  the  searcher,  and  ram  it 
home  in  the  gun.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862) 
55  They  are.. examined  with  a  searcher  after  each  round. 

e.  In  microscopical  work :  An  objective  of  low 
power  used  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  object. 

1870  RovsTON-PiGOTT  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Micrcsc.  Sci.  X.  393 
The  Aplanatic  Searcher  is  intended  to  improve  the  penetra- 
tion [etc.].  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Dis.  xxxi.  451  An  inch 
objective  being  used  in  the  first  instance  as  a  searcher.  1899 
CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksclfs  Clin.  Diagn.  (ed.  4)  436  The  eye-pieces 
of  extremely  low  power  are  called  '  searchers '. 

f4.  gen.  Something  that  searches  or  penetrates. 

1694  SALMON  5«^yZ>/5/*?«i.  (17 13)381/1  A  Glass  of  Infusion 
of  Sassafras  in  Wine,.. is  a  Searcher  which  immediately 
penetrates  the  whole  Body.  1742  Lonii.  fy  Country  Brewer 
i.  (ed.  4)  61  Hut,  to  sweeten  a  Barrel,  Kilderkin,  Firkin,  or 
Pin  in  the  great  Brewhouses,  they  put  them  over  the  Copper- 
hole  for  a  Night  together,  that  the  Steam  of  the  boiling 
Water  or  Wort  may  penetrate  into  the  Wood  ;  this  Way  is 
such  a  furious  Searcher,  that,  unless  the  Cask  is  new  hooped 
just  before,  it  will  be  apt  to  fall  in  Pieces. 

Hence  f  Sea'rcheress,  a  female  searcher ;  Sea'r- 
chership,  the  office  of  a  searcher. 

1582  STANYHUEST  /Ends  iv.  (Arb.)  117  Of  theese  drirye 
dolours  eeke  thow  Queene  luno  the  searchresse  \\j.cnra~ 
rum  conscta  Inno\.  1462  Pastan^  Lett.  III.  97  Wherfor  I 
beseke  ypure  maistirshipp..that  it  lyke  you  to  desyre  the 
nomynacion  of  on  of  the  office?,  eythyr  of  the  countroller 
or  serchorship  of  Jernemuth,  for  a  servaunt  of  yowrez.  1895 
Harper  s  Mag.  Apr.  718/2  The  positions  they  fill  are  the 
'judgeship',  the  ( searchership  \  the  "spankership  '  [etc,]. 

t  Sea'rcliery.-SV./^zi'.  O^.Also6sercheorie, 
searchearie,  sercherie.  [f.  SEARCHEK  sb.  +  -Y  3  ; 
see  -EBY.]  That  which  is  characteristic  of  the  duty 
or  office  of  a  SEARCHER  (sense  2).  Letters  of 
searchery  :  documents  authorizing  the  prosecution 
of  a  search  or  examination. 

1566  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  481  Certane  allegeit 
lettres  of  sercheorie  and  utheris  favourabill  writtingis.  1634 
Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  (1897)  8/2  Ofnc'mm  inquisitionis  he 
searcheane  bonorum  inhibitorum  ibidem.  1705  Sc.  Acts 
Anne  (1824)  XI.  256/1  The  office  of  searcherie  of  all  pro- 
hibited and  uncustomed  goods  comeing  to  or  going  from  the 
said  Burgh  of  Ely  or  port  thereof. 

Searchful  (sautfful),  a.  [f.  SEARCH  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
Full  of  anxious  attention  ;  diligent  in  search. 

1594  CAKEW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  iv.  48  The  creature 
foresight  full,  searchfull,  apt  for  many  matters,  .whome  we 
call  by  the  name  of  Man.  1607  BRETON  Murmnrer  (Grosart) 
10/2  Can  the  labourer,  the  foote  bee  wounded  1  but  the  body 
of  the  State  will  feele  it,  the  head  becarefull,  the  eye  search- 
full,  and  the  hand  bee  painfull  in  the  cure  of  it?  1893  D. 
O'DONOGHUE  Bremianiana  n  A  youth  hostful,  searchfull, 
lithe,  He  was  a  help  to  the  men  of  Erin. 

Searching  (sautjirj),  vbl.  sb.     [-ING1.]     The 

action  of  the  verb  SEARCH  in  its  various  senses. 

0400  Destr.  Troy  9206  Hit  semith  me  vnsertain,  all 
serchyngof  wayes  Ys  stokyn  vp  full  stithly,  shuld  streche 
to  my  hele  !  1501  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  88/1  A  Letter. . 
of  serching  and  sichtyngof  skinnys.  .with[in]  the  burgh  of 
Hadingtoun.  ?  1639  in  Pettus  Fodinx  Reg.  (1670)71  The 
searching  in  any  Ship,  Cellar,  Warehouse,  etc.  1750  tr. 
Leonardus,'  Alirr.  Stones  155  It  is  sought  for  by  mariners 
when  they  have  no  light,  and  from  this  searching  it  took  the 


name  of  topaz.  1842  BJSCHOFF  Woollen  Mannf,  II.  23  [The] 
laws  applying  to  the  stamping,  stretching,  and  searching  of 
woollen  cloth  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  1877  Encycl. 
Brit.  VI,  322  A  very  difficult  question  rose  in  the  American 
civil  war  with  regard  to  the  searching  of  mail  bags. 
<[  b.  Used  for :  Necessity  of  searching. 

igz7  Prymer  Title,  This  prymer  of  Salysbury  vse  is  set  out 
a  long  without  ony  serchyng. 

C.  Searching  of  heart  :  inward  self-scrutiny. 

The  reading  of  the  Heb.  text  is  uncertain,  but  the  phrase 
has  become  proverbial  in  English. 

1611  BIBLE  yitdg.  v.  16  For  the  diuisions  of  Reuben,  there 
were  great  searchings  of  heart.  1885  Manch.  Exam,  n  June 
4/7  The  deserters  should  not  be  left  solely  to  the  searchings 
of  their  own  hearts. 

d.  attrih. and  Comb. )&s searching-house;  search- 
ing-candle =  CANDLE  sb.  4b;  fsearching-instru- 
ment,  f-iron,  f -probe  (in  quot.  Jig.),  f-tool 
Surg.,  a  probe. 

1672  WISEMAN  IVonnds  \.  viii.  66  The  "searching  Candle  or 
Probe.  1858  Chamb.  Jrnl.  17  July  34/1,  I  accompanied  her 
upon  her  way,  in  custody,  to  the  *searching-house  [at  the 
custom-house].  I  did  not  see  her  searched,  but  [etc.].  1591 
PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Ticnta,  a  *searching  instrument, 
Specillnnt.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  GUI  lie  mean's  Fr.  Chirurg.  6/4 
Your  finger  is  the  best  *searchinge  iron;  1658  A.  Fox  tr. 
IVurtz' Surg.  i.  vi.  22  Is  it  not  enough,  that  one  [Surgeon] 
with  his  searching  iron  shew  his  judgement  and  cruelty. 
1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch  (1879)  I.  220/2  The  *searching- 
probe  of  free  advice.  1591  PKRCIVAI.L  BibL  Hisp.^  Calador> 
a  *searching  too!e,  Spccillum. 

Searching  (saMtJirj ),///.  a.  [f.  SEARCH  v.  + 
-ING  a.]  That  searches,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  Of  observation  or  examination  :  Minute,  rigor- 
ous.    Of  a  look  :  Penetrating,  keenly  observant. 

c  1580  SIDNICY  Ps.  xvit.  iii,  Where  silent  Night  might  seeme 
all  fault es  to  bide,  Then  was  I,  by  thy  searching  insight 
tride.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  in.  ii.  37  The  searching  Kye 
of  Heauen.  1627  ABP.  ABBOT  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659) 
1.438  King  James,  .had.  .a  searching  Wit  of  bis  own  to  dis- 
cover his  Servants,  whom  he  put  in  trust,  whether  they  took 
any  sinister  courses,  or  no.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  He  felt 
quite  calm  under  his  searching  glance.  1861  BUCKLE  Civiliz. 
(1873)  III.  iii.  184  A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  abroad,  so  general 
and  so  searching  that  no  country  could  entirely  escape  from 
its  action.  1878  Bosw,  SMITH  Carthage  295  By  a  searching 
inquisition  every  free-born  citizen,  .had  been  swept  into  the 
ranks.  1884  F.  TEMPLE  Relat.  Relig.  #  Sci.  vii.  (1885)  215 
St.  Paul's  evidence,  .cannot  now  be  put  to  the  test  of  search- 
ing questions. 

b.  Of  an  impersonal  agency  (e.  g.  of  liquids,  wind, 
rain,  etc.,  or  of  bodily  diseases):  That  finds  out 
weak  points,  keen,  sharp,  'piercing'.  AlsoyS^. 

'593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  311  Hitter  searching  termes. 
1597  —  2  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  30  That's  a  maruellous  searching 
Wine.  1602  MARSTON/}«/fl«/V?'j  AVp.  iv.  ii,  These  vinegar  tart 
spirits  are  too  pearcing,  Too  searching  in  the  unglewd  joynts 
of  shaken  wits.  1634  WOOD  AVrv  Engl.  Prosp.  \.  ii.  (1865), 
The  searching  sharpnes  of  that  purer  Climate,,  .caused  death 
and  sicknesse.  1746  HERVKY  Medit.  (1818)  147  Ere  long, 
the  searching  beams  will  open  these  silken  folds,  and  draw 
them  into  a  graceful  expansion.  1790  BUKKK  Regie.  Peace 
iv.  Wks.  IX.  72  Even  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  know 
nothing  of  so  searching,  so  penetrating,  so  heart-breaking  a 
slavery.  1851  CARLYLE  SterlingTtn,  The  rain  was  so  search- 
ing, that  she  could  not  stay  there  Ions.  1873  Miss  BKOUGH- 
TON  Nancy  i,  The  searching  wind  blows  in  dry  and  biting. 
1898  Alllnttt'sSyst.  Med.  V.  85  The  residual  phlegm  dis- 
lodged by  the  searching  cough  is  exceedingly  offensive. 

2.  Engaged  in  or  given  to  searching. 

1626  D'EwES  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  216,  I  dare 
say  he  meant  it  plainlie,  yet  searching  braines  might  picke 
much  from  it.  1710  NORRIS  Chr.  Pmd.  iv.  153  The  searching 
Bee  wanders  from  Flower  to  Flower.  1841  HELPS  £ss.,  On 
Pract.  Wisd,  (1842)  4  Many  persons  are  considered  specu- 
lative merely  because  they  are  of  a  searching  nature. 

Searchingly  (sautjirjli),  adv.  [f.  SEARCHING 
///.  a.  +  -LY  -J  In  a  searching  manner. 

'57.4  J-  JONES  Nat.  Beg.  Growing  $  Living  Th.  48  Such 
as  with  all  diligence,  care,  and  coste  studiously  day  and  night 
serchingly  Saile  through  the  Occian  Seas  of  Natural!  Science. 
?593  NASHE  Chris?*  T.  38  b,  Though  I  deale  more  search- 
ingly then  common  Soule-Surgions  accustome.  1837  New 
Monthly  Mag.  LI.  245  Mathews  looked  searchingly  about. 
1908  E.  G. SIHI.ER  Testitn.  Animse  \.  i  His  book  deals  with 
many  incidental  questions  warmly  and  searchingly. 

Searchingness  (sautfirjnes).  [f.  SEARCHING 
///.  a.  +  -NESS.]  Searching  quality  or  nature. 

1685  Reflect,  on  Baxter  2,  I  thought  he  had  studied  that 
Sacred  Writing  with  that  Care  and  Searchingness,  that  [etc. I. 
1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  400  Passages  of  great 
feeling,  animation,  and  searchingness.  1875  GREG  Afisc. 
£ss.  ill  (1882)  71  Two  Courts  of  Justice,  after  investigations 
of  unequalled  searchingness  and  duration  had  [etc.J. 

t  Sea  rchless,  a.  0/>s.  [f.  SEARCH  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Inscrutable,  impenetrable,  resisting  investigation. 

1603  DRAVTON  Man  in  Moon  383  Her  searchlesse  Judge- 
ment.   1706  WATTS  Horx  Lyr.  I.  55  Great  God,  how  search- 
less  are  thy  ways  1      1818  SHKLLEY  Rev.  Islam  x.  xlvi,   He 
might  man's  deep  and  search  less  heart  display.    1834  Tail's    \ 
Mag.  I.  301  In  searchless  heaps  of  stifling  dust  We  have    | 
buried  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and  just. 

Sea'rcli-liglit.     [f.  SEARCH  s?>.  +  LIGHT  *£.] 

1.  An  electric  arc-lamp  fitted  with  a  reflector  and 

suspended  in  a  frame  so  that  it  may  throw  a  beam 

of  light  in  any  desired  direction ;    used  in  naval 

defence  and  for  signalling  purposes,  etc. 

1883  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  2  Oct.  16/1  These  Dynamos  can  be 
supplied.,  for  arc,  search-light,  or  incandescent  lamps. 
1884  Ibid.  18  Sept.  8/1  An  admiral,  .reported.,  that  no  search 
lights,  .could  enable  him  to  prevent  a  torpedo  boat  steam- 
ing within  400  yards  of  his  flagship,  igoa  L.C.C.  Bye-law  , 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXV.  97/1  No  person  shall  exhibit  any  ! 


•    searchlight  so  as  to  be  visible  from  any  street  and  to  cause 

danger  to  the  traffic  therein. 
fig.  1892  MRS.  CKOSSE  Red-letter  Days  II.  135  Kin^lake  in 

his  history  reveals  with  the  searchlight  of  a, detective,  the 

secret  chronicles  of  the   'Brethren  of  the  Elysee',     1904 
;    S.  G.  TALLENTYRE  Life  Voltaire  II.  xl.  234  Each.. turned 

on  some  miscarriage  of  civil  justice  the  searchlight  of  truth. 

8ear(e  cloth  :  see  CERE-CLOTH. 

Scare,  obs.  form  of  CERE  £-.,  SERE  sb.  and  a. 

Seared  (sl<ud),  ///.  a.    [f.  SEAH  v.  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  Dried  up,  parched,  withered. 

1538  ELVOT  Diet.,  Ramale,  a  seryd  or  deed  bowghe.  1599 
TMYN-NE  Animadv.  (1875)  4S  Of  fre-he  cooler,  .whiche 
hathe  no  sered  nor  withered  cooloor  in  his  leafes.  1791 
Cow  PER  Ititidxm.  687  Part  [of  the  weapon]  within  his  dUk 
remain'd  Like  a  seer'd  stake.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chnz. 

1  ii,  The  seared  leaves  only  flew  the  faster  for  all  this.  1886 
W.  J.t TUCKER  E.  Europe  298  We  reached  the  outskirts  of 

,  the  village,  surrounded  by  rich  pasture-lands  and  dense 
copses  of  thicket,  now  seared  and  bare. 

2.  Cauterized.   Alsoy?^.,of  the  conscience,  heart, 
etc.,  rendered  incapable  of  feeling. 

1684  J.  SHARP  Disc.  Conscience';  If.  .we.  .talk  of.,  a  Tender 
Conscience  or  a  Seared  Conscience  or  the  like.  1862  CAL- 
VKRLEY  Verses  $  Transl.  (1894)  53  Seared  is,  of  course,  my 
heart— but  unsubdued  Is,  and  shall  be.  my  appetite  for  food. 
1903  A,  SMELLIE  Men  of  Covenant  vi.  90  Perhaps  even  this 
man,  seared  as  his  conscience  was,  felt  a  tremor  of  awe. 

Seared,  obs.  form  of  CEHED  ppl.  a. 

i  Sea-redness.  Obs.  [f.  SEARED  ///.  a.  -t- 
-XESS.]  The  condition  of  being  seared. 

1620  UP.  HALL  Hon.  Marr.  Clergy  m.  ii.  261  Hee  wonders 
at  my  extreme  prodigalitie  of  credit,  and  seardnesse  of  con- 
science, in  citing  an  Epistle  so  conuicted.  1705  WALL  Inf. 
Bapt.  n.  (1720)  329  That  Sociman  Doctrin  seems  to  have 
infected  all  its  Disciples,  .with  such  a  Degree  of  Searedness, 
that  [etc.].  1782  J.  I!ROW,V  Nat.  $  Repealed  Relig.  in.  i.  228 
Judicial  blindness  of  mind,  hardness  of  heart,  searedness  of 
conscience. 

Searfe,  obs.  form  of  SERVE  v. 
Searge,  variant  of  CIERGE,  SERGE. 
Seargeant,  obs.  form  of  SERGEANT. 
Sea'-rim.     [OE.  sssrima  :  see  RIM  j3.l] 

f  1.  The  sea-shore.   Obs.  rare. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  897,  pair  mycel  yfel  ^edydon,  rextfer  ge  on 
Defenum  &e  wet  hw.tr  be  S'ECIII  sae  riman.  Ibid.  an.  gg4 
(Laud  MS.)  Be  Sain  sx  riman  on  East  Seaxum.  cizos  LAV. 
6216  We  habbeo<5  isoht  bi  bisse  sa;  rime  a  lond..|?e  us  were 
H<5e  }>e  we  mihten  on  Hbben.  Ibid.  10485  pa  a  ban  ilke  time 
verden  bi  sae  rime  vtlagen  to  iwiten  fulle  sixti  scipen. 

2.  The  sea  horizon. 

<zi88i  LAMER  Hymns  of  'Marshes,  Sunrise  145  The  wave- 
serrate  sea-rim  sinks  unjarrinj;.  1896  KIPLING  Seven  Scas^ 
Coastwise  Li.  12  The  lover  from  the  sea-rim  drawn — his 
love  in  English  lanes.  1899  F.  T.  BULLF.N  Way  Navy  28 
Mast-head  semaphores,  .to  be  read  and  answered  by  ships 
whose  hulls  are  below  the  sea-rim. 

Searing  (sl-'-rirj),  vbl.  sb.  [-ixfii.]  The  action 
of  SEAR  v.  •  scorching,  cauterizing;  concr.  a  result 
of  searing,  a  seared  portion  of  something.  AIsoyT^. 

ijOSCrtr/w/.  Abb.  de  Whiteby  (Surtees)  II.  601  Pro  seryns 
unms  equi  et  cura  alterius.  1552  HULOF.T,  Blastynge  or 
Searynge,  as  of  come.  1562  Act  5  Rliz.  c.  14  §  12  Persons 
that  shall  so  ofTende.  .shall  have..losse  of  Eares,  slyttins 
and  searing  of  Nose.  1682  NORRIS  f/irrocles  82  As  Physi- 
cians heel  Malign  Ulcers  by  Scarifyings  and  Searings. 
1720  WELTOX  Suffer.  Son  of  God  II.  xix.  525  When  a  Man 
neglects  to  pare  off  the  first  Searings  of  His  Heart,  He 
gradually  goes  on  to  Harden  in  his  Obstinacy.  1858  W. 
ARNOT  Laivs  fr.  Heav.  Ser.  n.  xli.  329  There  must  be  a 
rude,  hearty  blow,  for  there  is  a  hard  searing  to  be  penetrated. 
b.  Comb. :  searing-iron,  an  iron  used  for  cau- 
terizing, branding,  etc. 

1541  [see  IRON  s/'.1  4  b].  1574  tr.  Marlorat's  Apocalifis  2 
They.. yell  oute  as  if  they  were  burned  with  a  searingyron. 
1626  T.  H[AWKINS]  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  131  Theyr  phrensy 
would  haue  no  other  remedyes,  but  the  searing-Iron,  and 
fyre.  1683  tr.  Enscbiu?  Hist.  C/t.  vin.  xiii.  (1709)  170  His 
Kyes  also  (altho1  he  could  not  then  see)  were  burnt  out  with 
Searing-irons.  1896  Daily  News  u  Sept.  7/6  Mr.  G.  said 
his  client  denied  using  a  searing  iron  to  the  mare's  tail. 
./$>.  1646  J.  HALL  Horse  Vac.  36  Such  a  wonderful!  Nature 
hath  the  word,  that,  .it  is  as  well  a  searing  Iron,  as  a  two 
edged  sword,  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jas.  I', 
Wks.  (1711)  101  Since  the  Roman  church  had  received. .a 
deadly  wound,,  .she  was  constrained  to  use  a  searing  iron. 

Searing  (sia-rin),  ///.  a.     [f.  SEAR  v.  +  -IKG  -.] 

1.  That  withers  or  becomes  parched. 

1665  BRATH  WAIT  Comment  Two  Tales(igoi]  49  You  compare 
a  Woman's  Love.. to  barren  Land,,  .thirsty  and  seering. 
1849  J.  HAMILTON  Life  Lady  Colqukoun  vii.  282  Instead 
of  the  roughening  lake  and  the  searing  forest,  God  had 
showed  her  'the  pure  river,  clear  as  crystal '  [etc.], 

2.  That  scorches  ;  burning,  scarifying. 

1818  KEATS  Endynt.  m.  260  Will  he  touch  me  with  his 
searing  hand,  And  leave  a  black  memorial  on  the  sand? 
1897  ANNE  PAGE  Afternoon  Ride  60  The  searing  sunshine 
and  hot  winds  of  Africa. 

Jig.  a  1860  S.  MILLER  in  Mem.  (1883)  89  Let  us  also  fear  lest 
it  turn  out  a  searing  ordeal.  1899  CORNFORD  R.  L.Strvenson 
163  The  captain,  with  his  searing  memory  of  his  child. 

Searing,  Searment:  see  CERING,  CEREMENT. 

Sea-robin.    [ROBIN  i.] 

1.  U.S.  A  gurnard  or  trigloid  fish,  esp.  of  the 
genus  Prionotus. 

1844  LINSLEY  Fishes  Connecticut  tn  Amtr.  Jrnl.  Sci. 
XLVII.  59  Prionotus  strigatus,  Cuv..  Sea  Robin,  Grunter. 
1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  255  The  Sea- 
robin  or  Gurnard  family.. is  represented  on  our  Atlantic 
coast  by  several  species.  The  most  striking  of  them  all  is 
the  Sea-bat  or  Flying  Gurnard,  Dactylopterns  wlitans. 
Ibid.  256  The  web-fingered  Sea-robin,  Prionotus fahnifes. 


SEA-ROD. 

2.  A  local  name  for  :  a.  U.S.  The  red-breasted 
merganser,  Mcrgits  serrator  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 
b.  The  spotted  fly-catcher,  Muscicapa  grisola 
(Cumberld.  Gloss.  1899). 

Sea'-rod.    [RoDJCT 

1.  A  pennatulaceous  polyp  of  the  family  Virgti- 
lariidte.  Cf.  SEA-RUSH  2. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbados  288  The  Incrusted  Sea-Rods. 
1877  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  385/1  The  '  Sea- 
pens  '  and  'Sea-rods'  are  compound  Alcyonaria. 


2.  A  fishing-rod  used  for  sea-fishing  (ROD  sb.  5). 

1902  'J.  BICKERDYKF.  '  in  EncvcL  Brit.  XXXII.  487/1 
Very  excellent  sea-rods  have.. been  designed  by  anglers 
and  tackle  makers. 

Sea'-roOlU.  Space  at  sea  free  from  obstruction  in 
which  a  ship  can  be  manoeuvred  easily.     Esp.  in    j 
phr.  to  have  sea-room^  also  to  give  or  take  sea-room. 

Also,  (of  a  naval  commander)  ^to  give  (the  enemy)  sea-    \ 
room  :  to  take  flight. 

rti554  SIR  H.  WILLOCGHBY  in  HakluyCs  Voy.  (1589)  269 
Then  perceiuing  it  to  be  a  lee  shoare,  we  gat  vs  into  the  sea, 
to  the  end  to  haue  sea  roome.     1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch^ 
Phifap.  (1595)  399  This  ouerthrow  made  his  enemies  despise 
him  viterly.perswading  themselues  he  was  fled  for  altogether,     \ 
&  had  ^iuen  them  sea  rome.    1608  SHAKS.  Per.  in.  i.  45  But 
Sea-roome,  and  the  brine  and  cloudy  billow  KUse  the  Moone, 
I  care  not.  111613  OVERBURY/!  Wife,  etc.  (1638)  158  Give  him    ' 
Sea-roome  in  never  so  small  a  vessell.     162;?  MAY /,«<:«»  in.     i 
(1631)  580  When  so  little  Sea-roome  did  divide  Both  fleetes. 
1698  CATT.  LANGPORD  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  410  So  with  the 
North  Wind  they  may  run  away  to  the  South,  to  get  them-     , 
selves  Sea- room.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  \.  x.  104  We  had  sufficient     j 
sea-room.     1884  SKLHORXE  in  Law  Rep.  9  App.  Cases  348    \ 
The  danger  in  the  gulf  is  greater,  because  there  is  less  sea-    j 
room  there. 

fig.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  198  If  a  word  be  issued 
out  of  the  mouth,  as  out  of  her  haven,  and  have  gotten  sea- 
roome,.  .away  she  goes.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  VII. 
xliii.  215  Leave  her  sea-room,  leave  her  land-room,  and  let 
her  have  time  to  consider,  and  she  will  be  a  Bride.  1842 
H.  WARE  in  Longfellow* $  Life  (1891)  I.  449  You  want  more 
sea-room  for  so  grand  an  idea. 

Sea-rover.    [ROVER  2.] 

1.  A  pirate,  =  ROVER 2   i.     (Now  often  appre- 
hended as  meaning  one  who  *  roves '  over  the  sea : 
see  ROVER!  3.) 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch^  Litcnllits  (1595)  541  Besides 
what  the  Pyrates  and  sea-rouers  had  hidden.  1670  MILTON 
Hist.  Eng.  i.  Wks.  1851  III.  10  A  certain  Hand  long  before 
dispeopl'd  and  left  waste  by  Sea-Roavers.  1786  St.  Papers 
in  Ann.  Reg,  280  fi  They  shall  cause  all  such  pirates  and  sea- 
rovers.. to  be  brought  to  condign  punishment.  1872  YEATS 
Gro'vth  Comm.  50  The  Greeks  like  sea-rovers  generally 
were  first  induced  to  build  ships  for  the  sake  of  plunder, 
rather  than  of  commerce. 

2.  *  A  ship  or  vessel  that  is  employed  in  cruizing 
for  plunder'  (Webster,  1828-32). 

Hence  Sea-roving  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  \.  (1841)  52  Nor  was  it  altogether 
nothing,  even  that  wild  sea-roving  and  battling,  through  so 
many  generations.  1847  WEBSTER,  Sea-roving^  a.  wandering 
on  the  ocean.  1855  KIXGSI.EY  Heroes^  Argon,  v.  (1856)  i->^ 
Those  crafty  sea-roving  Phaeaces.  1900  W.  WATT  A^berd.  fy 
Banff  \.  19  Thorfinn.  .went  sea-roving  like  all  his  kindred. 

Searse,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  SEARCH,  SEARCER. 
Searsucker,  variant  of  SEERSUCKER. 
Sea-rush.    [RUSH  sb?\ 

1.  A  species  otjimcus  (see  RUSH  sbl  4  a).   Also 
f  sea-rush  grass. 

1562  TURNKR  Herbal  ii.  144  b,  Sparta.. is  a  kind  of  sea 
bente  or  sea  rishe.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \.  xxiii.  30  The 
flowers  of  this  Sea  Rush  grasse  are  faire  and  beautiful!. 
1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  in.  160  They  make  them 
certaine  socks  of  sea-rushes.  1712-13  HEARNE  Collect. 
(O.  H.  S.)  IV.  6q  Our  Saviour  himself  was  to  be  crown'd 
with  a  Crown  of  Thorns  made  of  y*  same  sea  Rushes.  1725 
Bradley1  s  Pant.  Diet.,  Sea-Rush,  Sea-Rnsh-Grasst  or 
Spanish  Trefoil,  a  Plant  whose  Seed  is  very  small,  and 
black.  1796  WITHERING  Brit,  PL  (ed.  3)  II.  346  Juncus 
acutns,.  .Pricking  large  Sea-rush.  Sand  Hills  on  the  sea 
coast  of  Merionethshire.  Ray.  1882  'OuiDA1  Maremma.  I. 
116  The  pungent  sea-rush  grew  in  long  lines  along  the  shore. 

2.  =  SEA-BOD  i. 

1850  Miss  PRATT  Comm.  Things  of  Sea-side  iv.  262  The 
Virgnlaria>  which  the  fishermen  call  Sea-rush.  1853  KINGS- 
LEY  Glcittcus  (1878)  37  Sea-rush  (.b'irgnlariainirabilis),  a 
spine  a  foot  long,  with  hundreds  of  rosy  flowerets  arranged 
in  half-rings  round  it  from  end  to  end. 

Searve,  Seas,  obs.  ff.  SERVE,  CEASE. 

Sea'-salt,  so.  Common  salt  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  sea-water.  See  SALT  sb.^  i. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxi.  vii.  II.  416  After  which  they 
esteemed  most,  all  the  sea  salts.  1685  BOYLE  Sahibr.  Air 
86  A  little  sea-salt  dissolv'd  in  a  few  spoonfulls  of  fair  water. 
1766  SMOLLETT  Trav.  I.  xxiv.  358  The  atmosphere  being 
..impregnated  with  sea-salt.  1836-41  BRANDS  Chem.  362 
Sea-salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas. 
Isl.  iv,  There  was  an  old  boat-cloak,  whitened  with  sea-salt. 

Sea'-salt,  (t.  rare.  [SALT  o.1]  Salt  like  the 
sea  ;  impregnated  with  or  containing  sea-salt. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  in.  ii.  20  That  all  the  teares  that  thy 
poore  eyes  let  fall  May..Drowne  the  lamenting  foole,  in 
Sea  salt  teares.  1596  R.  L[INCHE]  Diilla  (1877)  78  In  Sea- 
salt  teares  hee  long  hath  HuM.  1897  WATTS-DUNTON 
Ayl-win  xiv,  iv,  I  was  kissing  Winnie's  sea-salt  lips. 

Sea-sand.  Forms :  see  SEA  sb.  and  SAND  sb.2 ; 
also  5  see-sownde. 

1.  Sand  of  the  sea  or  of  the  sea-shore. 

c  1220  Bestiary  504  A  neilond  Sat  sete  one  5e  se  sond. 
ci4*o  SirAntadace  (Camden)  xlvii,The  messingerus  welke 
bl  the  see  sonde.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  206  pen  saw  he  a 
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chylde  syttyng  on  }>e  see-sownde.  1610  HOLLAND  CamdetCs 
Brit.  i.  184  A  certaine  kind  of  fruitfull  Sea-sand.  1664 
EVELYN  Kal,  ffjrt.,  Apr.  (1699)  53  Sea-sand  mingled  with 
the  Mould,  .contributes  to  the  flourishing  of  this  rare 
Exotick.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  iv.  i,  Thou  art  long, 
.ind  lank,  and  brown,  As  is  the  ribb'd  sea-sand.  1845  GOSSR 
Ocean  vi.  (1849)  275  It  is  remarkable  to  see  this  graceful 
palm  rising  from  the  very  sea-sand. 

f  b.  ft.  Grains  of  sea-sand.     Obs, 

16516  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  \, 
Ixxvii.  158  [They]  do  for  number  equal  the  stars  of  heaven, 
or  the  sea-sands. 

2.  //.  Tracts  of  sea-sand  ;   —SAND  sb2  3  a. 

c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  268  He  shai  lighte  ful  lowe  on  ^e 
se  sondes.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  572  The  Sea-Sands  seldome 


Sea-scape,  seascape  (aPdwip).  [Formed  in 
imitation  of  LANDSCAPE  ;  see  also  SCAPE  j&3] 

1.  A  picture  of  the  sea,  a  sea-piece ;  sea-pieces 
collectively. 

1799  Hull  Advertiser*,  Jan.  2/4  One  of  the  most  eminent 
marine  painters  has  painted  sea-skips.  1876  JHacin.  Mag. 
Mar.  461  It  is  in  these  respects  that  the  seascape  with  figures 
.  .gains.  1893  Times  29  Apr.  13/2  For  sea-scape  we  have., 
one  by  a  new  painter. 

2.  A  picturesque  view  or  prospect  of  the  sea. 
1806  Guide  Watering  Places  190  A  fine  sea-scape  from  a 

terrace  in  the  garden.  1883  Ln.  R.  GOWFR  Retnin.  II. 
x.vix.  313  The  view  from  Europa  Point  [Gibraltar]  is  the 
finest  seascape  imaginable. 

3.  attrib. 

1884  HUNTER  £  WHYTE  My  Ducats  xi,  I  think  you  have 
met  Floyd,  the  seascape  painter.  1906  Daily  Chron.  13 
Mar.  3/4  Realistic  seascape  painting. 

Hence  Sea'sca  pist,  a  painter  of  sea-scapes. 

1884  Guardian  28  May  802/2  The  Dutch  sea-scapist,  Mr. 
Mesdag.  1900  Daily  News  16  Oct.  6/6  Stanfield  and  Cooke, 
..who  painted  not  quite  as  the  seascapists  do  now. 

Sea-scorpion,  fa.  -SCORPION  3  a,  Obs. 
b.  Any  fish  of  the  ScorpmnideB,  a  scorpion-fish. 
C.  A  scnlpin,  a  cottoid  fish,  Coitus  scorpins. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxn.  vii.  II.  438  The  reddish  sea 
scorpions.  1681  GREW  Musxum  i.  §  v.  it.  106.  1755  tr. 
Pontoppldari's  Nat.  Hist.  Nor^vay  n.  160  The  Ulk  or 
Marulk,  the  Sea-Scorpion,  called  by  the  Ichthyologians 
Scorpius  Marinus,  because  its  bite  is  poisonous.  1758  G. 
EDWARDS  Clean.  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  284  The  Sea  Scorpion. 
1859-62  SIR  J.  RICHARDSON, etc.  Mns.  Nat.  //iW. (1868)  1 1. 122 
The  Sea-scorpion  or  Sutor  (Acanthocottus  scorpius).  1896 
tr,  Boas'  Text'bk,  Zool.  390  The  Sea  Scorpion  {Coitus 
scorpius\  with  a  large  head,  naked  skin,  spines  on  the  head. 

Seasde,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  SEIZE  v. 

Sease,  obs.  form  of  CEASE  v.y  SEISE,  SEIZE. 

Seasen,  obs.  form  of  SEASON  v. 

Sea'-serpeut. 

1.  a.  Any  ophidian  inhabiting  the  sea  ;  esp.  any 
of  the  venomous  snakes  of  the  order  Hydrophidw, 
inhabiting  the  tropical  Indo-Pacific  Ocean. 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  3093  There  are  Serpents  in  Ceylon, 
which  they  call  Sea-Serpents,  8,  9,  or  10  Ells  long;  (I  sup- 
pose he  speaks  of  Dutch  measure).  1674  JOSSELYN  'J\vo 
Voy,  Ne-w-Eng.-z-$  They  told  me.  .of  a  Sea-Serpent  or  Snake, 
that  layquoiled  up  like  a  Cable  upon  a  Rock  at  Cape-Ann. 
1859-62  SIR  J.  RICHARDSON,  etc.  Mns.  Nat.  Hist.  (1868)  II. 
49  The  Sea  or  Pelagic  Serpents  (Hydrina]  are  not  very 
numerous  In  species. 

b.  The  (great}  sea-serpent :  a  sea-monster  of  ser- 
pentine form  and  great  length,  frequently  reported 
to  have  been  seen  at  sea. 

For  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  sea- 
serpent,  see  Encycl.  Brit.  (1886)  XXI.  608-9. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  193  To  believe  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  sea-serpent,  or  the  Kraken,  would  be 
credulity.  1820  BIGELOW  in  Amer.  JrnL  Sci.  II.  147-164. 
fig.  1885  Western  Daily  Press  6  Jan.  3/2  The  affair,  in 
short,  has  turned  out  to  be  the  liveliest  political  'sea  serpent ' 
seen  for  some  time. 

2.  Applied  to  various  fishes,     f  a.  A  kind  of  eel 
or  munena  found  in  the  Mediterranean,     fb.  = 
ELLOPS  2.     c.  The  king  of  the  herrings,  Rega- 
lee  us  glesne. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ej>.\\\.  xxiv.  169  Many  there  be 
which  make  out  their  nominations,  as  the  Hedg-hog,  Sea- 
serpents,  and  others.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  <$•  Min. 
Isagogea6b,  The  Linge,..tunie,.  .sea-serpent,  conger  [etc.]. 
1740  R.  BROOKES  Art  of  Angling  w.  Ixxix.  201  The  Sea-Ser. 
pent.. is  commonly  about  five  Foot  long.. is  taken  very 
frequently  in  the  Mediterranean.  1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim. 
237  The  cylindrick  Munena,  with  the  tail  naked  and  acute. 
The  Sea-serpent..  .It  is  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean. 
1774  [see  ELLOPS  2).  1851  A.  WHITE  List  Brit.  Fish  Brit. 
Mns.  40  Regalecus  Glesne.  King  of  the  Herrings. ..Sea 
Serpent. 

3.  =  SEA-SNAKE  4.  1891  in  Century  Diet. 

4.  (See  quot.) 

1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  ii,  Others  navigated  the  Mediterranean 
in  their  sea-serpents,  as  they  termed  their  piratical  vessels. 

Hence  Sea- serpent  ism  nonce-wd. 

1877  OWEN  in  Q.  JrnL  Geol.  Soc.  XXXIII.  699  The 
advocate  for  the  sea-serpentism  of  the  extinct  Mosasauroids 
determines  the  pterygoids  to  be  the  palatines. 

Sea -se-rvice. 

1.  Service  at  sea;    the  condition  or  function  of 
serving  in.  the  navy ;  naval  service,  as  opposed  to    | 
land-service.     Also,  service  or  employment  (of  a   j 
person,  ship,  etc.)  on  the  high  seas,  as  distinguished    I 
from  shore  or  harbour  duty. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  811  The  first  Cohort..    [ 
was  in  pay  for  sea  service.     1659  Rusuw.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  429 


SEA-SIDE. 

[He]  did.. prepare  and  set  out  to  Sea,  a  Royal  Fleet  for 
Sea-service.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Kty.  round  World  Pref.  25 
A  defection  amongst  my  Officers  (I  mean  those  chiefly  de- 
sign'd  for  the  Sea-Service..).  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  118 
The  i3-inch  mortars  used  for  sea-service  in  the  attack  on 
Sweaborg.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk,,  Sea-going,  fit 
for  sea-service  abroad.  1909  igth  Cent.  Dec.  ion  The  number 
of  officers  and  men  voted  for  sea  service  is  much  greater. 

2.  A  service  rendered  at  sea,  or  in  naval  warfare. 
1654  GAYTON  Pleas.   Notes  67  Doe  but   recount ..  what 

honour  a  Ship  hath.. for  some  singular  Sea-service. 

Sea'-shell.  A  marine  shell,  the  shell  of  any 
salt-water  mollusc. 

agooO.fi.  Martyrol.  14  Jan.  iSUnderstrexd  midsaescellum 
&  mid  scearp'  m  stanum.  1707  MORTIMKR  Hnsb.  84  Sea- 
shells  of  any  sort  are  a  very  great  improver  of  Land.  1805 
SOUTHEY  Kfadoc^  n.  ix.  192  Whose  thunders,  ever  and  anon. 
Commingling  with  the  sea-shell's  spiral  roar  Closed  the  full 
harmony.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Mare  Rnbrum  28  Like 
emptied  sea-shells  on  the  sand. 

attrib.  1901  F.  HUME  Golden  \\~ang-ho  J,  Complexion  of 
the  most  delicate  sea-shell  pink. 

b.  Material  consisting  of  sea-shells. 

1837  P.  KEITH  Bot.  Lex.  251  Mineral  manures  are  silica, 
lime,  alumina,  under  the  modifications  of  sand,  clay,. .marl, 
sea-shell,  gypsum. 

Sea-shore.  The  coast  of  the  sea,  or  the  land 
lying  adjacent  to  the  sea  ;  also,  in  more  restricted 
sense,  the  ground  actually  washed  by  the  sea  at 
high  tides  (visually,  covered  with  sand  or  shingle). 

In  Laiv  commonly  taken  to  denote  the  ground  between 
the  ordinary  high  and  low  water-marks.  See  Erskine  Inst. 
Laiv  Scot.,  1765-8,  n.  vi.  §  17. 

1526  TIN  DALE  Heb.  xi.  12  So  many  in  multitude,  .as  the 
sonde  of  the  see  shore  which  is  innumerable.  1529  Reg. 
Afag.  Sig.  Scat.  (1883)  160/1  Sahnonum  piscariam  super 
le  seyschoire  subtus  villam  de  Inverbervy.  1610  HOLLAND 
Canuien's  Brit.  i.  210  It  hath  a  descent  even  to  the  very  Sea 
shore.  1735  JOHNSON  Lobo's  Abyssinia,  I'oy.  i.  7  Finding 
themselves  too  much  crouded  in  their  own  Country,  [they] 
had  extended  themselves  to  the  Sea-shore.  1831  SCOTT  Ct. 
Robt.  v,  He  hastens  to  his  bark  on  the  sea-shore.  1843 
RUSK  IN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  n.  I.  vii.  §  5  The  broad  wild  sea- 
shore, with  its  bright  breakers,  and  free  winds. 

attrib,  1850  Miss  PRATT  Comm.  Things  Sea-side  \.  81  The 
flower  of  the  sea-shore  medick.  1851  WIGGINS  Embanking 
78  One  of  these  was  sea-shore  land. 

Seasible,  obs.  form  of  SEIZABLE. 
Sea'-sick,  a. 

1.  Suffering  from  sea-sickness.  Chiefly  predicative* 

a  1566  R.  EDWARDS  Damon  ff  Pithias  (1908)  B  ij  b,  I  am 
euen  yet  so  Seasicke  thr.t  I  faynt  as  I  go.  1611  SHAKS. 
Wint.  T.  v.  ii.  128  The  Shepherds  Daughter.. who  began 
to  be  much  Sea-sick.  1701  FARQUHAR  Sir  H.  Wildair  iv. 
i,  Look  ye,  Captain,  I  shall  be  Sea-Sick  presently.  1819 
BYRON  Juan  n.  xix,  Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  he 
grew  sea-sick.  1836  M  ss  MAITLAND  Lett.  fr.  Madras 
(1843)  8  Towards  evening,  li^e  all  other  sea-sick  people,  I 
grow  very  brisk.  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  vii. 
109  [He]  would,  .make  his  rounds  to  see  that  everyone  was 
all  right  and  nobody  sea-sick. 

fig.  111627  MIDDLETON  Iv'om.  beware  Worn.  \\.  ii,  Her 
tender  modesty  is  sea-sick  a  little. 

t  2.  Tired  or  weary  of  travelling  by  sea.   Obs. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom,  fy  Jul.  v.  iii.  118  Come  vnsauory  guide, 
Thou  desperate  Pilot,  now  at  once  run  on  The  dashing 
Rocks,  thy  Sea-sicke  wearie  Barke. 

3.  nonce-nse  [after  home~sick\.  Longing  for  the  sea. 
1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  112  She.. pined  for 

the  water,  and  was, . .  in  a  new  sense  of  the  word,  sea-sick. 

Sea-sickneSS.  Nausea  and  vomiting  induced 
by  the  motion  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

1625  PURCH  AS  Pilgrims  \  11.926  marg.,  Sea  sicknesse  whence. 
1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  n.  xxvii.  266  When  his  sea- 
sicTnesse  was  past,  he  lodged  in  the  Earles  house.  1785 


sickness.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz,  xv,  Martin  was  too 
far  gone  in  the  lassitude  of  sea -sick  ness. 

fig.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708}  8  This 
Pride  of  his,  is  the  only  Sea-sickness  that  he's  plagu'd  with. 

attrib.  1865  BP.  WILBERFORCE  Let.  in  A.  J.  Wilberforce 
Life  (1882)  III.  vi.  159  All  was  ready  for  my  start  to  Cannes, 
down  even  to  the  sea-sickness  powders. 

Sea-side,  seaside  (sf:ssrd). 

1.  The  margin  or  brink  of  the  sea  :  chiefly  with 
prepositions,  as  by  or  at  the  sea-side,  also  f  on  or 
f  iipon^  and  to  the  sea-side.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

£1205  LAV.  25661  Bi  J»ere  sse  side  J>et  londe  he  weste  wide. 
CI375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  (Andre^v)  25  pane  \>e  angel  can 
hym  say,  \>ai  he  to  >e  sey-syd  suld  fare.  (-1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  v.  15  At  Tyre  euen  apon  )?e  see  syde  men  mayfynd 
many  rubies.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i  §  2  All  the  in- 
hnbitantes.  -to  bee  at  the  See  side  with  such  instrumentes 
as  they  have.  1533  CROMWELL  Let.  6  Dec.  in  Merriman 
Life  ff  Lett.  (1902)  I.  368  Your  said  ferme  lieth  nygh  the 
see  syde.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  \.  148  Towards  the  West  it 
lies  open  to  the  most  pleasant  Valy  of  Arno,  which  Valy 
continueth  as  far  as  Pisa  and  to  the  sea-side.  1619  in  Foster 
Eng.  factories  India  (1906)  71  Promising  the  i2th  following 
to  meete  and  confer  with  Captain  Bonner  upon  the  shoare 
neere  the  sea  syde.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  55 
Among  the  rocks  by  the  sea-side  you  find  what  is  commonly 
called  the  sea-egg.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  I,  Jeanie.  .had 
walked  down  to  the  sea-side, 
f  b.  plural.  Obs. 

1387-4*  T.  USK  Test.  Love  m.  i.  (Skeat)  1.  45  On  the  see- 
sydes,  in  the  more  Britayne,.  .the  best  [sc.  pearls]  ben  en- 
gendred.     1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  n.  xlix.  315  Rose- 
marie,  .groweth  in  any  aire,  but  best  by  the  sea  sides, 
•f*  o.  Formerly  sometimes  the  seas' s  side.   Obs. 

c  1400  Cursor  M.  21049  (Edinb.)  Of  grauel  bi  >e  seis  side. 
1530  TINDALE  Dent.  \.  ^  Vnto  the  sees  syde  in  the  londe  of 


SEA-SLUG. 

Canaan.  1543  GRAFTOS  Contn.  Harding  99  Those  that 
dwel  by  the  seas  syde. 

2.  Now  chiefly  :  The  sea-coast  as  resorted  to  for 
health  or  pleasure. 

1797  ABEKNKTHV  Surg.  $  PkysioL  Ess.  in.  112  As  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  going  to  the  sea-side,  I  encouraged  him 
to  do  so.  1833  1.  HOOK  Parson's  Dan.  in.  \,  Thence  to 
proceed  to  such  town  at  the  sea-side  as  she  iniyht  suggest 
or  the  physicians  u commend.  1859  HELPS  Friends  in  C. 
Ser.  n.  (1877)  I.  i.  53  A  family  in  the  middle  class  of  life  going 
to  the  seaside.  1893  J.  A.  HODGKS  Elem,  Photogr.  (1907) 
109  Exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops  at  the  je^'side. 

o.  The  side  towards  or  lacing  the  sea.    " 

1867  J.  MACGREGOR  Rob  Roy  on  Baltic  xii.  149  After  re- 
turning from  a  delightful  excursion  on  the'^ea  side  of  the 
town.  1869  TOZEK  HigltL  Turkey  I.  317  On  the  sea-side 
of  it  lose  the  Mount  Rutnia. 

4.  attrib,  or  quasi-a^/.  Belonging  to,  situated  or 
taking  place  at  the  sea-side. 

1784  Cowi'ER  Task  vi,  245  As  countless  as  the  sea-side 
sands.  1810  CRABBE  Borough  ix.  2  We  amuse  Ourselves., 
with  sea-aide  walks  and  views.  1861  MKS.  CAKLYLE  Lett. 
1 1 1.  86  Ramsgate,  one  of  the  most  accessible  sea-side  places, 
1868  BROWNING  Rixftt  Bk.  ix.  373  The  Pupe,  we  know,  is 
Neapolitan  And  relishes  a  sea-side  simile. 

b.  in  names  of  plants,  etc.  (often  rendering  L. 
maritirnus),  as  sea-side  alder,  balsam^  convolvulus, 
fwrin,  oat,  etc.;  f sea-side  beech,  a  species  of 
Cinchona  \  sea-side  grape,  laurel  (see  the  sbs.). 

1884  SARGENT  Rep.  P'ore^ts  N.Amer.  \faAlnitstnaritima, 
'Seaside  Alder.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  (1789)  347  Croton 
2. . .  The  small  '''Sea-side  Balsam. . .  Croton  4. . .  The  Sea-side 
Balsam.  1852  G.  W.  JOHNSON  Cottage  Card.  Diet,,  Sea-side 
Balsam,  Croton  eleut[k]eria.  1777  W.  WRIGHT  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXVII.  504  The  "Sea-side  Beech.. rises  only  to 
twenty  feet.  1855  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PL  IV.  21  Calyst.-gia. 
Soldanella  ("Sea-side  Convolvulus).  1852  WIGGINS  Em- 
banking 104  The  agrostis  maritima  or  "sea-side  fiorin.  1696 
PLUKKM*T^4/Wqf#f/WM  Wks.  1769  II.  394  *Sea-side  Grape. 
1822  LOUDON  Encycl.  Gard.dfa^)  Index,  Uniola,  *sta-=iue 
oat..H[ardy]  peren[nial]  N.  Amer.  of  easy  culture. 

Seasin,  obs.  form  of  SEISIN. 
Seasing,  obs.  form  of  SEISIN,  SEIZING. 
Seaair,  variant  of  SEISER,  Law.  Obs. 
Sea'-slug. 


.  . 

1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  373  They  lay  at  anchor, 
Ashing  for  swallo,  OF  sea  slug,  in  seven  or  eight  fathom 
waler.  1884  /W/  Mall  Gaz.'  Extra'  24  July  20/2  This 
so-called  '  Beche  de  Mer*  is  a  sea-slug,  found  among  the 
Polynesian  islands  and  in  the  Pacific  seas  generally. 

2.  Any  marine  gasteropod  of  the  order  Opistho- 
branchiata  (bee  quot.  1879). 

1845  GOSSE  Ocean  iii.  (1849)  133  Its  [a  whale's]  support  is 
derived  from  creatures  of  very  sm.tll  bulk,  .such  as  shrimps, 
sea  slugs,  sea  hlubbers,  and  animalcules  still  smaller.  1855 
KINGSLEV  Glaucus  (1878)  ijo  The  Cucumaria  is  a  low 
radiate  animal— the  sea-slug  is  a  far  higher  mollu>c.  1879 
E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  550  The  molluscs  of  this  order 
\Opisthobra'ichiata\  may  be  termed  sea-slugs,  since  the 
shell,  when  it  exists,  is  usually  small  and  thin,  and  wholly 
or  partially  concealed  by  the  animal. 

Seasment,  obs.  form  of  SESSMENT. 

Sea'-snail. 

1.  A  name  for  various  marine  gasteropods. 

c  lOOO.i'El.FRic  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  122/24  Chelio,  testudo, 
uel  marina  gugatia,sxsi\x\,  i.Wpinewinclan.  c  loyiSuppl. 
SElfric's  Gloss.  Ibid.  181/8  Conckc,  uel  cochlee,  scille,  uel 
saesnaeglas.  1538  EI.YOT  Diet.,  Ckelydros,  a  see  snayle. 
1607  TOPSKLL  Four-/.  Beasts  77  Take  the  blood  of  a  sea- 
snaile,  and  for  want  thereof  a  common  snaile.  1774  GOLDSM 
Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  111.  116  Of  all  sea  snails,  that  which  is 
most  frequently  seen  swimming  upon  the  surface.. is  the 
Nautilus.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Antic  Reg.  I.  543  Clio 
helicina. ..  Sea-snail.  1860  G.  BENNETT  Gatherings  Natu- 
ralist Austral.  41,  I  caught  a  Jantltinaftagilis,  or  Violet 
Sea  Snail.  1865  MRS.  L.  L.  CLARKE  Sea-weds  i.  23  Bright 
yellow  Nerits,  the  commonest  sea-snail  of  our  coast. 

attrib.  1681  GKEW  Musxum  i.  §  v.  iv.  121  A  Sea-Snail 
shell.  1850  Miss  PRATT  Comtn.  Things  of  Sea. side  iii.  221 
There  is  a  shell  lying  about  most  of  our  beaches  and  sandy 
shores, .  .called  the  Sea  Snail-shell. 

2.  A   fish  of  the  family  LiparidiJas,   esp.   the 
Liparis  viilgaris,  or  unctuous  sucker. 

01672  WILLUCHUY  Hist.  Pise.  (1686)  Tab.  H  6,  Liparis 
nostras.  Sea  Snail  Dunelmensibus.  1769  PENNANT  Brit. 
Zool.  III.  105  The  sea  snail  takes  its  name  from  the  soft  and 
unctuous  texture  of  its  body  resembling  that  of  the  land 
snail.  1881  Cassrlfs  Nat.  Hist.  V.  97  The  Sea  Snail.. is 
often  known  as  the  Unctuous  Lump-sucker. 

Sea-snake. 

1.  = SEA-SERPENT  i  b. 

'755  'r-  Panloffiaan't  Nat.  Hiit.  Norway  n.  igjTheSoe 
Ormen,  the  Sea-Snake,  Serpens  Marinus  Magnus.. is  a 
wonderful  and  terrible  Sea-monster.  1805  SCOTT  Lust 
Minstrel  VI.  xxii,  Of  that  Sea-Snake,  tremendous  curl'd 
Whose_monstrous  circle  girds  the  world.  1817  BYRON  Man- 
fred I.  i.  79  Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger,  And  the  sea-snake 
hath  life.  1830  TENNYSON  Mermaid  23  That  great  sea- 
snake  under  the  sea. 

2.  =SEA-SEKPENT  i  a. 

1827  BUCKINGHAM  Trav.  Mesopot.  I.  446  note,  Dampier 
met  with  sea-snakes  about  four  feet  long,  four  fingers  broad, 
flat  tail,  and  spotted  withycllow,on  the  coast  of  New  Holland. 
1860  G.  BENNETT  Gatherings  Naturalist  Austral.  278  Two 
Sea-Snakes,  caught  on  the  coasts  of  Australia,  are  both 
venomous.  One  is  the  Platurus  lalicaudatns,  of  a  bluish 
colour  with  black  rings,.. and  the  other  is  the  Ptlamis 
ticahr.  1887  GUNTHKR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  197/2  Of 
bea  Snakes  (Hydrofliida;)  some  fifty  species  ate  known. 

3.  =  A  chain  of  salps.     Cf.  SEA-SERPENT  4. 

1863  WOOD  Itlmtr.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  442  Sailors  often  call 
these  chains  of  Salpa  by  the  name  of  Sea  Snakes. 
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Sea-snipe. 

1.  A  local  name  for  several  of  the  sandpipers,  as 
the  dunlin,  and  the  knot. 

1767  tr.  Cranz'  Greenland  I.SsThe  least  bird  is  a  sea-snipe. 
1862  WOOD  lllnsti:  Nat.  Hist.  II.  700  The  Dunlin  is  known 
under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  the  Stint,  the  Ox-bird,  the 
Sea-snipe,  and  the  Pune.  1885  SWAINSON  Print.  Names 
Birds  195  Knot  (Tringa  canutus). .  .Sea  snipe  (Dublin). 

2.  ta.  A  kind  of  gar-fish.  Obs.    b.  The  trumpet- 
fish   or   snipe-fish,  Centriscus  siolopax,  so   called 
from  its  long  tubular  snout. 

1826-7  J-  F.  SOUTH  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  XVI 1 1.  624/2 
T'here  are  three  varieties  of  it  [AVf.v  Belone},  one  of  which, 
found  in  North  America,  is  called  the  Sea  Snipe.  1836 
YAHKELL  Brit.  1'islics  I.  302  The  Trumpet-fish.  Sea-snipe. 
.  .Centrist-us  scolopax.  1859-63  SIR  J.  RICHARDSON,  etc. 
Mas.  Nat.  hist.  (1868)  II.  132. 

Season  (sfz'n),  s6.  Forms:  4-5  sesoii  e, 
-un(e,  -oun(e,  -owne,  -yn(e,  oesonve,  -un, 
-oun(e,  5-6  Sc.  sessoun,  6  Sc.  sessone.  sesoue, 
-ouu ;  4  seysyue,  4-5  seyson^e,  -oun,  5  seison  ; 
6  Sc.  saison,  sasouu,  -one;  4-5  seasun,  5  sea- 
sone,  (seosynne),  5-6  eeason,  6  Sf.  seasoun, 
4-  season.  [ME.  seson,  a.  OF.  seson,  seison  (mod. 
F.  saison~)=  Pr.  sazo-s,  Catal.  sah6,  Sp.  sazon,  Pg. 
sazao,  It.  dial,  sason :— L.  satidn-em  act  of  sowing 
(in  vulgar  Lat.  time  of  sowing,  seed-time),  n.  of 
action  f.  sa-  root  of  serf  re  to  sow. 

Not  connected  with  the  synonymous  It.  stagione,  which 
represents  L.  station-em  STATION.] 
I.  A  period  of  the  year. 

1.  Any  one  of  the  periods,  longer  or  shorter,  into 
which  the  year  is  naturally  divided  by  the  earth's 
changing  position  in  regard  to  the  sun,  and  which 
are  marked  by  varying  length  of  day  and  night,  by 
particular    conditions    of   weather,    temperature, 
etc.     More   specifically,  each    of  the   four   equal 
periods — Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter — into 
which  the  year  is  divided  by  the  passage  of  the  sun 
fromequinoxtosolsticeandfrom  solstice  to  equinox; 
also,  each  of  the  two  periods — the  rainy  and  the 
dry — into  which  the  year  is  divided  in  tropical 
climates. 

Often  with  defining  word  prefixed,  as  summer,  winter, 
May,  Lent  season  (see  the  different  words). 

.1340-70  A  lex.  S,  Dind.  929  But  whan  be  daies  dimme  ben 
hit  dob  hem  to  mourne,  For  siht  of  be  se^oun  bat  semus 
vnblibe.  £1350  Will.Pa.Urne  2Qpesauorof  be  suetesesonn 
&  song  of  be  briddes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pro/.  347  After  the 
sondry  sesons  of  the  yeer,  So  chaunged  he  his  mete  and  his 
soper.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsli.  72  OlY  be 
ffoure  seysouns  of  be  ;ere.  1548  LATIMER  f/oiig/iers  (Arb.) 
19  Fyrste  for  their  labour  of  all  ceasons  of  the  yere.  For 
there  is  no  tyine  of  the  yere,  inwhiche  the  ploughman  hath 
not  some  special!  worke  to  do.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  n.  72 
In  such  a  season  born  when  scarce  a  Shed  Could  be  olnain'd 
to  shelter  him  or  me  From  the  bleak  air.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  I.  122  The  rainy  Season,  and  the  dry  Season,  began 
now  to  appear  regular  to  me.  1727  SWIFT  Gulliver  m.  iv, 
All  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  shall  come  to  Maturity  at  what- 
ever Season  we  think  fit  to  chuse.  1822  Trans.  Hort.  Soc. 
(1826)  VI.  115  Directions  for  forcing  Onions  to  produce  bulbs 
in^clusters,  at  an  early  season.  1845-7  LONGF.  Evangcline 
I.  ii.  i  Now  had  the  season  returned,  when  the  nights  grow 
colder  and  longer.  1864  TF.NNYSON  Enoch  Arden  624  The 
sunny  and  rainy  seasons  came  and  went  Year  after  year. 
1866  MRS.  GASKELL  ll'ives  4-  Z>aw.xIii,The  autumn  drifted 
away  through  all  its  seasons. 

b.  in  personification  and  art-representation. 

01700  EVELYN  Diary  22  Oct.  1644,  The  4  Seasons  in  white 
marble.  1821  SHELLEY  Adonais  xviii,  Fresh  leaves  and 
flowers  deck  the  dead  Seasons'  bier. 

o.  A  day  or  period  of  the  year  marked  by  some 
special  festivity,  as  Christmas  and  New  Year. 

1791  BURNS  Let.  ta  Cunningham  23  Jan.,  Many  happy 
returns  of  the  season  to  you,  my  dear  friend  !  1821  LAMB 
Elia  i.  AllFooVs  Day,  The  compliments  of  the  season  to 
my  worthy  masters,  and  a  merry  first  of  April  to  us  all  ! 

d.  In  reckoning  time  or  age  :  A  year,  twelve- 
month. (Cf.  summer.) 

1827  ROBERTS  Voy.  Centr.  Amer.  43  A  child  of  about  five 
years  or  'seasons'  old.  1833  TENNYSON  Two  Voices  82 
Will  thirty  seasons  render  plain  Those  lonely  lights  that  still 
remain,  Just  breaking  over  land  and  main? 

2.  A  period  or  time  of  year  mentioned  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conditions  of  weather,  etc.  that  cha- 
racterize it  in  a  particular  year. 

I3..£.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  39,  I  entred  in  hat  erber  grene,  In 
augoste  in  a  hya  seysoun,  Quen  come  is  coruen  wyth  crokez 
kene.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Holvlat  7  So  soft  was  the  sessoun 
our  Souerane  dovne  sent. .,  That  all  was  amyable  owr  the 
air  and  the  erd.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  xiv.  17  Gevynge  vs 
rayne  from  heven  and  frutfull  cexsons.  1663  EVELYN  Diary 
16  July,  A  most  extraordinary  wet  and  cold  season.  1676 
LADY  CHAWORTH  in  12^/4  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v. 
34  The  season  continues  so  seveere  I  cannot  get  away  my 
ill  cold  nor  goe  out  of  the  house.  1812  G.  CHALMERS  Dom. 
Ecan.  Gt.  Brit,  298  The  corn  act ..  appeared ..  to  have  com- 
pletely  f jiled .. owing  to. .the  unfavourable  seasons.  1855 
TENNYSON  Maud  ll.  v.  viii,  The  lily  and  rose  That  blow  by 
night,  when  the  season  is  good.  1871  SCHELE  DE  VERB 
Americanisms  540  Season  is,  in  the  South,  often  misused 
for  *  weather '.  ^This  is  a  good  season  for  planting  '  does 
not  mean,  this  is  the  proper  time,  but,  this  is  favorable 
weather  for  planting  tobacco. 

3.  The  time  of  year  assigned  to  some  particular 
operation  of  agriculture. 

13. .  K.  Alis.  61  (Bodl.  MS.),  By  ham  (sc.  the  planets)  men 
han  |>e  seysyne  To  londe,  to  watre  to  come  to  wyne.  13. . 


SEASON. 

E.  E,  Allit.  P.  B.  523  Se-soune7  schal  yow  neuer  sese  of 
sede  ne  of  heruest.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vn.  112  (MS.  F.) 
In  cesoun  of  heruest-iyme.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  178  And 
alse  sede  in  t?e  season  sowe  it  on  be  ertlie.  1664  EVELV:.' 
Kal.  Hort.,  Feb.  (1679)  10  Now  is  your  Season  for  Circum- 
position  by  Tubs  or  Baskets  of  tarth.  1796  C.  MARSHALL 
Gardening  v.  (1813)  63  The  season  for  committing  seeds  to 
the  ground  should  be  as  early  as  the  nature  of  the  plant  10 
be  cultivated  will  bear. 
b.  local.  (See  quots.) 

1778  [W.  H.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agrit.  20  Oct.  1775  note, 
Season... signifies  there,  at  least)  the  state  of  the  soil  at  seed- 
time. Thus,  if  at  seed-time  the  soil  be  clean,  in  high  tilth, 
and  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  the  Fanner  is  said  to  have 
got  a  good  season— or  a  fine  season.  If  it  be  cloddy,  a  ruimh 

'     season.      1875  PARISH  Xitssex  Dial.  101  Reason,  ground    in 
good  condition,     1876  ^uriey  Gloss,  s.v,,  '  To  make  a  good 

;     season  '  is  to  get  the  laud,  in  good  condition  for  sowing. 

4.  The  lime  of  year  \\hcii  a  plant  flourishes,  when 
it  blooms  or  bears  fruit,  etc.      (See  also  15  b.) 

n  1300  Cursor  M.  22881    Ilkin  frtit   in  his  sesun.     c  1386 
CHAUCKK  Fmnkl.  T.  306  Appollo,  god  and  gouernotii    Of 
ciiery  plaunte,  hei  be,  tree  and  Hour,  That  yeuest,  after  thy 
,     declinacton,  To  ech  of  hem  his  tyine  and  his  seson.     c  1400 
i     MAUNDKV.  (1839)  v.  49  Also  In  that  Contree..Men  fynilen 
longe  Apples  to  selle,  in  hire  cesoun.     1535  COVKRDALF,  /',s-. 
i.  3  Like  a  tre..yl   brmgeth  forth  his  frute  in  due  season. 
1637  MILTON  Lyiidas  7,  I  come  to  pluck  your  Berries  harsh 
and  crude..  .Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  tlear,  Com- 
pels me  to  disturb  your  season  due.     1747-96  Mus.  GLASSR 
j     Cookery  xii.   184  Haifa  pint  of  green  peas,  when  it  is  the 
I    season  for  them.     1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mai/a  n.  vi.  85  Grass 
i    and  leaves  may  Houri&fa-all  the  year,  But  corn  and  fruit  one 
!    season  only  own. 

5.  The  time  of  year  when  an  animal  is  in  heat, 
I    pairs,  breeds,  migrates,  is  killed  for  food  or  hunted, 

etc.      (Also  pairing^  breeding,  close,  etc.  season.} 
;    f  Of  (the}  season --in  season  (see  15  b). 

ri4oo  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  iii,  f>ere  [sc.  the 
I  bucks']  seson  dureth  fro  \>e  monelh  of  May  into  |>e  mydle 
o_f  Seplembre.  1486  ttk.  St.  Albans  e  v.  The  seson  of  the  fox 
[is]  fro  the  NatiuyteTyll  the  annunciacion  of  owre  lady  fre. 
ci49o  Plutnf-ton  Lorr.  (Camden)  86.  1.. desire  and  pray 
;  you  to  cans  a  bucke  of  season  to  be  taken.  1576  TURBEHV. 
I  Venerie  Ixxix.  240  Theseasons  of  all  C'haces.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  ll/'.  in.  iii.  169,  I  warrant  you  liucke,  And  of  the 
season  too.  1603  —  fl/cas.  for  M.  n.  ii.  85  Kuen  for  our 
kitchins  We  kill  the  fowle  of  season.  1697  DRVDKN  I'irg. 
Georg.  in.  lot  Six  Seasons  use;  but  then  release  the  Cow, 
Unfit  for  Love,  and  for  the  lab'rin^  Plough.  1711  STEELE 
Sped.  No.  78  r  5  The  Day  \vas  fix'd  for  the  Entertainment, 
which  was  in  Venison  Season.  1737  BKACKKS'  I'arriery 
Impr.  (1757)  II.  Index  14  Not  to  leap  many  Mares  in  a 
Season.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  "J  Quat.  (1809)  III.  123 
My  neighbours  were  not  as  birds  of  the  season  ;  they  neither 
despised  nor  forsook  me  because  of  my  poverty.  1842 
TENNYSON  A?ifiley  Court  32  Then  touch'd  upon  the  game, 
how  scarce  it  was  This  season.  1844  H.  STEPHKNS  Bk,  Farm 
III.  ii  12  Its  effect  upon  the  skin  may  also  interfere  with  the 
coming  of  the  season  upon  the  ewe.  1857  Hr(;ni-:s  '1't'm 
Brmvn  i.  iii,  Others  went  after  butterflies  and  birds'-eggs  in 
their  seasons. 

attril'.  ^1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  iv,  pei  [sc. 
Roebucks]  renneth  wele  and  longer  ^an  dothe  a  grete  hert 
in  be  hye  seson  tyine. 

6.  Jig.  Time  of  ripeness  or  maturity.     Cf.  15  c. 
1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Martit  li-'cmert  289  Bot  leit  the  sueit  ay 

the  sour  lo  gud  sesone  bring.  #i639CAUK\v  To  A.L.  79 
O  then  be  wise,  and  whilst  your  season  Affords  you  days  for 
sport,  do  reason.  164%  Eikon  Has.  iv.  iSWhose.  .impatience 
was  such,  that  they  would  not  stale  the  ripening  and  season 
of  Counsels,  or  fait  production  of  Acts,  in  ihe  order,  gravitie, 
and  dehberateness  befitting  a  Parliament ;  but  [etc.]. 

f7.  A  term  or  session  of  a  court,  university,  or 
the  like.  Phr.  to  keep  or  hold  season,  Ghs. 

?a  1400  Arthur  137  Arthour  wolde  of  honour  Hold  a  fest 
at  Eestour..;  And  sende  Messanger  Tokyngesferre  &  neer 
..To  come  to  ^is  Dyner.  ..They  come  byder  in  gode  aray, 
And  kept  beire  Ceson  At  the  Castell  Carlyon.  c  1435  Torr. 
Portugal  2157  Sir  Torent  dwellid  thare  Fourty  days  in 
moche  care,  Season  for  to  hold.  1669  EVELYN  Diary  13  July, 
Which  the  Vice-Chancellor  promis'd  to  do  the  next  season. 
1825  WARDROP^  in  M.  Baillie's  Wks.  I.  Life  9  He  there 
attended  the  Gieek  and  Latin  classes  during  the  first  two 
seasons  ;  in  the  third  season  he  became  a  diligent  mathema- 
tician. 

8.  A  period  of  time  astronomically  fixed  or  re- 
curring,    f  Also,  a  period  or  phase  of  an  eclipse. 

1535  COVERUALK  Gen.  i.  14  That  they  maye  be  vnto  tokens, 
seasons,  dayes,  and  yeares.  1666  ROOK  in  Phil.  'J'rnns.  I. 
389  Those  Seasons  of  the  Eclipse,  when  there  is  thesuddenest 
Alteration  in  the  Apparences.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  MI.  187 
He  in  whose  hand  all  times  and  seasons  roul.  18x0  KEATS 
Hyperion  I.  293  The  sacred  seasons  might  not  be  disturb'd. 
Therefore  the  operations  of  the  dawn  Stay'd  in  their  birth. 
1871  R.  KLUS  Catullus  Ixvi.  4  How  in  seasons  due  vanishes 
orb  upon  orb. 

9.  The  portion  of  a  year  regularly  devoted  to  a 
particular  business,  sport,  or  amusement,  or  when 
the  greatest  activity  prevails  therein.     Often  with 
defining  word,  as  the  Jis/ting,  hunting,  publishing, 
racing^  theatrical ',  holiday    season.      The    period 
when  such  pursuits  are  inactive  is  called  the  dead, 
dull)  or  off  season  :  see  also  SILLY  season. 

1687  LOVKLL  tr.  Tkevenofs  Trav.  i.  100  When  I  was  at 
Chio,  I  could  not  have  that  Diversion,  for  then  it  was  not 
the  Season.  1718  hrce-thinker  No.  68.  86  Publick  Business, 
and  Publick  Diversions,  have  the  same  Season.  1740  CIHBER 
Apol.  (1756)  I.  144  He  bound  himself  to  give  them  two  plays 
every  season.  1798  FORKSTMR  in  Pa^et  Papers  (1896!  1.115 
We  have  this  day  had  the  best  run  of  the  Season.  1820  W. 
SCORESBY  Ace*  Arctic  Reg.  I.  248  In  the  season  of  1684, 
fourteen  of  their  ships  were  wrecked.  1856  H.  H.  DIXON  ('The 
Druid  'J  Post  ff  Paddock  303  That  gentleman  bought  Hermit 
and  rode  him  for  nine  seasons.  1878  Athletic  World  5  Apr. 
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cated  the  dance-giving  period— is  winter  and  early  spring. 

10.  The  period  of  the  year  during  which  a  par- 
ticular  place   is    most    frequented    for    business, 
fashion,  or  amusement;  esp.  the  time  (now  May 
to  July)  when  the  fashionable  world  is  assembled 
in  London.  Dead  season,  the  period  when  'society' 
has  departed  from  a  place  of  resort. 

1705  J.  TAYLOR  Journ.  Edinb.  (1903)68  Most  of  the  Gentry 
of  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland  resort  hither  [to 
Scarborough]  in  the  Season  of  the  year,  but  we  hapned  to 
be  something  of  the  latest.  1709  STICKLE  Tatler  No.  50  f  7 
Until  the  Company  was  gone,  and  Season  over.  1760  li. 
WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  20  Jan.,  You  cannot  figure  a  duller 
season  :  the  weather  bitter,  no  party,  little  money  [etc.]. 
1766  [ANSTEY]  Bath  Guide  x.  6  What  Numbers  one  sees, 
who,  for  that  very  Reason  Come  to  make  such  a  Figure  at 
Bath  ev'ry  Season  !  1789  Triumphs  Fortitude  I.  10  Be 
happy  In  all  the  enjoyments  this  dead  season  can  afford. 
1836  MARRYAT  Japhet  xxi,  The  season  was  now  over,  and 
everybody  of  consequence  quitted  the  metropolis.  1870  H. 
SMART  Race  for  ITi/e  ii,  She  gave  up  her  season  in  London. 

11.  tratis/.  (from  2).     fa.  A  spell  of  (bad  or  in- 
clement) weather. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  iv.  32  How  shall  your  House-lesse 
heads.. defend  you  From  seasons  such  as  these?  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  x.  1063  And  teach  us  further  by  what  means 
to  shun  Th'  inclement  Seasons,  Rain,  Ice,  Hail  and  Snow, 
Which  now  the  Skie  with  various  Face  begins  To  s,hew  us 
in  ihU  Mountain. 

b,  spec.  The  (  rains  *  or  spells  of  wet  weather  in 
tropical  countries.  In  the  southern  U.  S.,  '  a 
shower  of  rain  or  period  of  damp  weather  suitable 
for  setting  out  tobacco  and  other  plants  *. 

1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  Introd.  15  After  Seasons,  i.e.  three 
or  four  or  more  days  rain,  all  manner  of  provisions,  Maize, 
Guinea-corn,  Pease,  Potatos  &c.  are  planted.  1766  STORK 
Ace.  K.  Florida  63  It  often  happens  in  the  West-Indies,  as 
it  did  last  year,  that  when  the  ground  is  prepared,  and  the 
cane  planted,  the  rains,  or  seasons  as  they  are  called,  fail. 
1873  Rotttledge's  Young  Gentl.  Afxg.  July  478/2  The  sea- 
sons were  only  just  over,  and  all  tropical  nature  was  fresh. 
II.  gen.  A  time,  period,  occasion. 

12.  A  particular  time  or  period   during  which 
something  happens,  or  which  is  defined  by  some 
characteristic  feature   or  circumstance.     See   also 
NIGHT-SEASON,  mean  season  (MEAN  a.%  2). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3509  God  was  be  werld  in  bat  sesun  And 
mikel  it  bar  o  benisun.  Ibid.  5419  Quils  ^am  lasted  bat 
sesun  dere.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1442  A  Sesyn  of  sorow  bat 
J>ere  suet  after.  (1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  268  Euery 
persone  that . .  hath  t  here  the  rewle  of  the  religion  atte  le^te  for 
that  ceson.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  K//(i8y6)  234  Duryug 
the  season  that  the  seid  ship  lay  in  the  Dokke.  1568  GKAF- 
TON  Chron.  II.  650  During  this  season  the  Queene  was 
greatly  encouraged  with  the  victory,  obteyned  late  at  Wake- 
fielde.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Medit.,  Disc.  iv.  iv.  (1848)  69 
When  we  greedily  pursue  after  Honour,  and  Pleasure,  of 
which  this  Life  is  not  the  proper  Season.  1777  BURKE  Let. 
to  Sfariffsqf£rtst0lVf\t&,  1842  I.  215  Calamity  is  unhappily 
the  usual  season  of  reflection.  1833  MACAULAY  £ss.,  War 
Success.  Sp.  f  5  His  annual  revenue. .in  the  season  of  his 
greatest  power.  1871  FKEEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  IV.  xviii. 
278  They  may  have  been  well  pleased  to  accept  a  season  of 
peace  even  at  the  hands  of  the  stranger. 

b.  For  a  season  :  for  an  indefinite  period,  for 
some  time,  for  a  while.  Similarly,  for  a  tongt  short , 
etc.  season.  Also  adverbially,  without J&f*. 

1465  Pol.  Rel.  $  L.  Poems  (1903)  1/17  Than  stode  y  stille 
a  Htile  Sesone.  1481  Coventry  Lett  bk,  500  There  hath  long 
season  depended  variance  &  contrauersie  betwixt  you.  1526 
TJNDALE  Luke  iv.  13  He  departed  from  hym  for  n  season. 
a  1533  La  BERNERS  Hvon  Ixxxv.  267  Than  Obeion  stode 
styll  a  season.  1668  CULPEPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  i. 
ix.  21  That  it  might  further  the  Stomachs  Concoction,  and 
make  the  meats,  abide  therein,  a  convenient  season.  1790 
CowpER///(irf  xix.  169  Or  if  it  please  thee,  though  impatient, 
wait,  Short  season  1851  CARLYLE  J.  Sterling  i,  This  most., 
beautiful  human  soul ;  who  walked  with  me  for  a  season  in 
this  world.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  70 
He  was  constrained  for  a  season  to  leave  the  successors  of 
Leofric  and  Siward  in  possession  of  [etc.]. 

13.  (\Vithout  the  idea  of  duration.)     A  time  at 
which,  or  occasion  when,  something  happens.   At, 
\ in  this  (or  that}  season,  at  this  time;    on  this 
occasion  ;  also  adverbially  without  in.     Att  "\  in, 
on  a  season,  at  a  certain  time.     At  all  seasons,  at 
all  times,  always.     At  seasons,  on  different  or  re- 
curring occasions,  from  time  to  time.     Also,  Jit, 
due,  proper,  just  season  :  cf.  sense  14.     Now  rare. 

13..  Senyn  Sages  3939  He  says  soth  in  this  sesowne. 
1340-70  A  lisaitnder  339  On  a  season  iselt  assembled  they 
bo^e.  a  1400-50  Alexander  881  Sone  eftir  in  a  seson,.. 
Come  driuand  fra  Darius. .  Heraudis  on  he^e  hors.  c  1400 
Yivaine  fy  Gaw.  903  Thus  was  syr  Ywayne  sted  that  sesowne. 
a  1440  York  My  si.  xxvi,  42  We  seke  for  youre  socoure  \>\$ 
sesoune.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xxi.  xii.  858  So  at  a  seson 
of  the  nyght  they  al  wente  to  theyr  beddSSv  1497  Br.  ALCOCK 
Mons  Perfect.  D  iij,  And  many  seasons  of  y*  daye  sore  wept 
in  remembraunce  of  ya  same.  1519  Interl.  Pour  Klem. 
(Percy  Soc.)  31  Other  thynges  mo  I  have  in  store,  That  1 
cpude  tel  therof,  but  now  no  moreTyll  another  season.  1526 
TINDALE  Acts  xx.  18  After  what  maner  I  have  bene  wyth 
you  at  all  ceasons.  1611  R.  Johnsons  Kingd.  <y  Comunv. 
1 19  He  may  come  to  her  house, . .  Court  her  in  all  places,  and 
at_all  seasons.  1628  HOBUES  tr.  ThitcyeRdei  (1822)  23  These 
things  were  done  for  you  in  a  season  when  men  going  to 
fight  against  their  enemies  neglect  all  respects  but  of  victory. 
1686  tr.  Char  din's  Coronal.  Sofyntan  122  He  knew  the 
pioper  season  to  *hew  the  violence  of  his  Revenge.  1692 
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R.L'EsTRANGF.^aW(?jc«v.  x8?  There  are  Many  Cases,  and 
Many  Seasons,  wherein  Men  must  either  Bend  or  Break.  17x1 
STF.ELE  Sped.  No.  78  r  5  You  well  know  it  is  of  great  Con- 
sequence to  clear  Titles,  and  it  is  of  Importance  that  it  be 
done  in  the  proper  Season.  1827  SCOTT  Highl.  Widow  n, 
When  Hamish..  absented  himself  from  her  cottage  at  such 
season,  and  for  such  length  of  time  as  he  chose.  1837 
CARLYLE  Ft:  Rev.  I.  iv.  iv,  Pike  and  helm  lie  provided  for 
thee  in  due  season.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  cxi.  8  The 
churl  in  spirit.  .Will  let  his  coltish  nature  break  At  seasons 
thro'  the  gilded  pale. 

fb.  Sometimes  substituted  for  time  in  colloca- 
tions proper  to  that  word :  as  afore  seasons  = 
AFORETIME;  in  old  season,  of  old.  Obs. 

1463  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Apr.  (1905)  301  He  as  yit  stondeth 
destitute  of  cxj  li.  which  he  afore  seisons  hath.-receyued 
yerely  at  Jie  fest  of  Estre.  1530  PAI.SGR.  niAvttmgtfadfo, 
afore-season.  1582  STANYHUKST  JEneis  I.  (Arb.)  17, 1  that  in 
old  season,  .whistled  My  rural  sonnet. 

14.  The  right,  proper,  due  or  appointed  time;  a 
fit  or  favourable  occasion,  an  opportunity.     (Cf. 
15  a.)     Const.  ^to,for,  to  with  inf. 

rt  1300  Cursor  M.  29366  Als  suith  as  he  mai  sesun  se,  And 
'vend  to  rome  at  soilled  be.  13. .  A'.  Alts.  5251  The  kyng 
of-sent  erles  and  barouns,  For  to  sopere  it  was  seysouns. 
1388  WYCLIF  Kccles.  viii.  6  Tyme  and  cesoun  is  to  ech  werk. 
c  1440  Generydes  271  So  went  she  fourth  hyr  seosynne  to 
endure.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xix.  vi.  781  Thenne  whan 
season  was,  they  wente  vnto  their  chambres.  I484CAXTON 
Atsofi  vi.  vii,  Alle  ihynges  which  ben  done  &  made  in  theyr 
tyme  &  season  ben  wel  made.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  IVerlntrge 
I.  2793  A  sensual!  prynce..Taryed  the  season  to  fynde  her 
solytary.  1642  D.  ROGKRS  Naaman  29  Telling  him.  .it  was 
no  season  for  him  to  take  upon  him  imperiously.  1671  MIL- 
TON  P.  R.  iv.  146  When  my  season  comes  to  sit  On  David's 
Throne.  1790  J.  BRUCE  Trav.  Source  of  Nile  I.  78,  I  had 
sat  up  a  great  part  of  ihe  night  waiting  a  season  for  obser- 
vation, but  it  was  very  cloudy.  1851  TENNYSON  To  the  Queen 
30  And  statesmen  at  her  council  met  Who  knew  the  seasons 
when  to  take  Occasion  by  the  hand. 
III.  rh rases  with  prep. 

15.  In  season,  a.  At  the  right  and  proper  time, 
opportunely.     Also  (?  chiefly  c7..5*.),  at  the  proper 
time  or  in  good  time  for  or  to  do  something.     To 
be  in  season,  to  be  seasonable  or  opportune. 


s  is  ay 

in  seson.  ^484  CAXTON  &sop  vi.  vii,  Therfore  hit  appiereth 
wel  that  the  thynges  whiche  ben  made  in  season  ben  wel 
made  and  done  by  reason.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  1.  4  That  I 
should  know  how  to  speake  a  woide  in  season  [1535  COVER- 
DALE  in  due  season]  to  him  that  isweaiie.  1639  FULLKK 
Holy  War  v.  v.  (1640)  236  After  six  moneths  siege  they  sur- 
rendered the  citie  to  their  own  honour,  and  shame  of  other 
Christians  who  sent  them  no  succour  in  season.  1649  DAVEN- 
ANT  Love  ^  //on.v.  i.  78,  Alt.  Good  morrow,  cavaliers.  Vns, 
'Twill  be  an  houre  yet  before  that  greeting  Be  in  season. 
1760-72  H.  BROOKE  >Vw/ c/"£wo/.  (1809)  1. 168  [He]  had  just 
cleared  one  eye,  in  season,  to  remark  where  his  enemy 
entered.  1844  DICKONS  Mart.  C/inz.  xii,  The  two  young 
men  desiied  to  get  back  again  in  good  season.  1858  SEAKKS 
At/tan,  ii.  iii.  195  They  arrive  in  season  for  the  meeting. 
1872  HOWELLS  \Vedd.  Journ.  (1892)  312  Mr.  March  has  to 
be  home  by  a  certain  day;  and  we  shall  just  get  back  in 
season.  1906  W.  WALKER  Calvin  v.  108  News  of  this  in- 
tention reached  him  in  season  to  effect  his  escape. 

b.  Of  game,  etc. :  At  the  time  for  hunting, 
catching,  etc.  To  be  in  season :  (of  a  plant  or 
animal)  to  flourish,  be  in  its  finest  condition,  be 
in  the  best  state  for  eating;  also,  (of  an  animal) 
to  be  in  heat.  Similarly,  to  come  in  or  into  season, 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vn.  497  Than  the  deir  war  in  sesoun, 
1473  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  93/1  Oon  Hert,  to  be  taken  in  sea- 
son..and  ii  Bukkes  in  season.  1558  Act  i  Eliz.  c.  17  §  i 
Any  Samonsor  Trowtes,not  being  in  season.  iSTfiTuxuERv. 
Venerie  Ixxix.  240  Conies  are  al  waves  in  season,  either 
yong  or  old  :  but  their  skinnes  are  in  best  season  from 
Alhallontide  vnto  Shrouetide.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anint. 
fy  Min.  220  Salmon.. come  in  season,  and  goe  out  with  the 
Buck.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Re/t.{  Disc.  iv.  iv.  (1848)  68  If  the 
same  Fruit  were  let  alone  till  it  were  fully  Ripe,  and  in 
Season.  1688  HOLMBXnwviyiLlJS/l  The  Hart  or  Stagg 
..is  in  Season. .from  Midsummer  until  Holy-Rood  Day. 
1709  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  148  f  7  To  eat  every  Thing  before 
it  comes  in  Season.  1771  FOOTE  Nabob  n.  (1778)  31  Have 
you  any  pinks  or  carnations  in  bloom?  Crocus.  They  are  not 
in  season,  your  honour.  1807  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I. 
6  A  very  fine  trout,  .he  proved,  .to  be  very  well  in  season, 
1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  1. 176  He  is  in  high  season, 
as  proved  by  the  crimson  of  his  fins.  1865  Reader  No.  154. 
646/3  The  fish  being  in  perfect  season  from  October  to  J  une. 
1903  F.  SIMPSON  life.  Cat  iii.  38  Cats  come  in  season  about 
every  three  weeks  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
f  c.  fig.  Flourishing,  at  one's  best.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4981  As  longe  as  Youthe  is  in  sesoun, 
They  dwellen  in  oon  mansioun.  1625  BACON  Ess.t  Goodness 
(Arb.)  205  Such  Men,  in  other  mens  Calamities,  are,  as  it 
were,  in  season. 

d.  Of  a  place  of  resort,  etc. :  (To  be)  fashion- 
able, in  a  state  of  activity.     Cf.  sense  10. 

1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Lady  Rich  10  Oct., 
The  fair  of  St.  Lawrence  is  now  in  season.  1868  EARL  01* 
WILTON  Sports  Engl.  68  From  the  first  day  of  grouse  to  the 
last  day  of  pheasants,  London  is  never  in  season. 

e.  Of  timber:  Seasoned. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman  s  Grant,  i.  2  The  masts  and 
yards  are  chained  together  in  some  great  water  to  keepe 
them  from  rotting,  and  in  season. 

16.  Out  of  season,  a.  Unseasonably,  inoppor- 
tunely ;  prcdicatively,  unseasonable,  inopportune. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  351  And  as  wel  in  lente  as  oute 
of  lente,  alle  tymes  ylyche,  Suche  werkes  with  hem  were 
neuere  oule  of  besoun.  1548  UUALL  Erasnt,  Par,,  Mark  i. 
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29-31  He  loueth  those  that  cal  vpon  him,  cal  they  neuer  so 
importunatly,  and  out  of  season.  1649  DAVENANT  Love  <y 
Hon.  iv.  iv.  37  Although  the  rack  be  somewhat  out  Of  sea- 
son with  my  old  bones.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  850  Sospake 
the  fervent  Angel,  but  his  zeale  None  seconded,  as  out  of 
season  judg'd.  V]i&  Free-thinker  No.  27. 190 True  Wit  and 
Good  Sense. .can  be  spoiled  only  by  making  use  of  them 
Improperly,  or  out  of  Season.  1864  '  HOLME  LEE*  Silver 
Age  II.  239  Be  consoled — you  will  have  your  joys,  though 
they  come  rather  out  of  season.  1868  TKNNVSON  Lucretius 
267  Howbeit  I  know  thou  surely  must  be  mine  Or  soon  or 
late,  yet  out  of  season,  thus  I  woo  thee  roughly. 

b.  Not  in  season ;  not  at  the  time  for  hunting, 
catching,  eating,  etc.     Also_/!f. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  lix.  18  Off  ane  vod  fu'ill  far  owt  off 
seasoun,  He  wantis  nocht  bot  a  rowndit  held.  1683  ROBIN- 
SON in  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  132  We. .could  not  meet  with  the 
Macreuse  [the  scoter],  it  being  now  out  of  season. 

c.  Not  in  fashion ;  not  in  its  period  of  fashion. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princess  Prol.  179  The  hard-grain'd  Muses 

of  the  cube  and  square  Were  out  of  season.  1891  FREEMAN 
Sk.  Fr.  Trav.  180  He  will  prefer  Clermont  out  of  season  to 
Clermont  in  the  season. 

17.  In  season  and  out  of  season :  at  all  times, 
without  regard  to  what  is  considered  opportune. 

1526  TINDALE  2  TYw.iv.  2  Be  fervent,  be  it  in  season  or  out  of 
season  [CUKCU'PWC  dicat'ptof  ].  1841  HELPS  Ess.,  Trans.  Business 
(1842)  93  He  will  be  repeating  his  folly  in  season,  and  out  of 
season,  until  at  last  it  has  a  hearing. 

1 18.  By  season  :  at  the  right  time,  in  time.  Se. 

1600  in  Pitcairn  Crint.  Trials  Scot.  II.  180  This  deponar 
desyrit  Maister  Alexander  to  dischone  with  him,  be  ressoun 
his  awin  culd  nocht  be  sasone  be  preparit. 

f  IV.  19.  [f.  the  vb.]  Seasoning,  relish,  flavour. 

r  1480  HENRYSON  Test.  Cress.  421  With  Saipheron  sals  of 
ane  gude  sessoun.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia! s  Rev.  v.  i.  16 
Bearing  no  season,  much  lesse  salt  of  goodnesse.  1599  SHAKS. 
RInch  Ado  iv.  L  144  The  wide  sea  Hath,  .salt  too  little, 
which  may  season  giue  To  her  foule  tainted  flesh.  1605  — 
Macb.  in.  iv.  141  You  lackethe  season  of  all  Natures,sleepe. 
a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)44Hehadalargepro- 
ponion  of  gifts  and  endowments,  but  too  much  of  the  season 
of  envy.  1664  MARVELL  Com  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  122  Those 
his  Friends  who  formerly  made  his  adversity  more  tolerable, 
and  do  now  give  the  truest  season  and  sweetness  to  his  better 
fortune. 

V.  20.  Short  for  season-ticket  (see  21). 

1896  Daily  News  29  Dec.  7/4  Asked  for  his  ticket,  he 
replied  that  he  had  left  his  season  at  home,  1901  Wc&tm. 
Gaz.  2  Apr.  9/1  The  company,  .is  about  to  issue  third-class 
seasons. 

VI.  21,  Comb.,  as  season-measured 'adj. ;  season- 
ticket,  a  ticket  which  admits  the  holder  to  travel  on 
a  boat  or  on  a  line  of  railway,  to  enter  an  exhibition, 
etc.,  an  unlimited  number  of  times  during  a  season 
or  specified  period,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  payment ; 
hence  season-ticket  holder. 

1827  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lyra  Apost.  xliii.  (1836)  48  In  child- 
hood, when  with  eager  eyes  The  *  season-measured  year  I 
viewed.  1835  DICKENS  Sk.  Bozt  River,  The  regular  pas- 
sengers, who  have  *season-tickets,  go  below  to  breakfast. 
1886  EncycL  Brit.  XX.  228/2  The  proportions  of  passengers, 
independent  of  season-ticket  holders,  were  as  follows. 

Season  (sf'z'n),  v.  Forms  ;  4  seasen,  4-5 
ses(o)un,4-6  seson,  5  seeson,sesyn,cesyn,  -un, 
-on,  6  seasyn,  (sayson,  seacon),  Sc.  saison, 
sasoun,  ceasoune,  4-  season,  [a.  OF.  saisonner 
(cf.  mod.F.  assaisonner],  f.  saison  SEASON  sb. 

Sense  i  is  a  development  from  the  primary  sense  in  OF., 
to  ripen,  to  render  (fruit)  palatable  by  the  influence  of  the 
seasons  (cf.  sense  4,  which  in  Eng.  appears  much  later).] 

1.  trans.  To  render  (a  dish)  more  palatable  by 
the  addition  of  some  savoury  ingredient. 

13..  Gaiu.ffGr.  Knt.  889  Seggez  hym  serued  semly  in- 
nose,  Wyth  sere  sewes  £  sete,  sesounde  of  J?e  best,  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  Prol.  no  As  salt  sesonis  all,  J?e  hartiss"  at 
one  crist  will  cale.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  9  Seson  hit  with 
sugur.  c  \^Q  Proifip.  Parv.  67/1  Cesyn  (/*.cesun)  or  welle 
aray  mete  or  drynke,  temfero.  1530  PALSGR.  707/2, 1  season 
meate  as  a  coke  dothe,  je  saysonne  la  mande.  c  1550 
LVNDESAV  Tragedie  357  Ane  cunyng  Cuke,  quhilk  best  can 
cessonecaill.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  A nim.  $  Min.  Isagogecs  If 
seasoned  with  salt,  and  spices,  it  [meat]  is  yet  dryer.  1769 
E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  324  All  season  their  food  with  a  great 
quantity  of  spices.  1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  3)  68  Take 
three  or  four  beef  steaks  cut  thick,  and  season  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  onion  shred  fine.  1867  PARKMAN  Jesuits 
N.  Amer.  xxv.  (1875)  366  Maize,  pounded  and  boiled,  and 
seasoned . .  with  morsels  of  smoked  fish. 

b.  Jig.  To  mix,  intersperse,  or  imbue  with  some- 
thing that  imparts  relish;  to  adapt  or  accommo- 
date to  a  particular  taste. 

1520  NISBET  N.  7*.,  Col.  iv.  6  Youre  word  be  sesonnit  in 
salt  euirmare  in  grace.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $•  Jill.  u.  iii.  72 
How  much  salt  water  throwne  away  in  wast,  To  season  Loue 
that  of  it  doth  not  tast.  1596  KEMYS  Reiat.  -znd  Voy. 
Guiana  E  2  b,  Pardon  it . .  if . .  my  speech,  which  is  altogether 
vn.sauourie,  season  it  selfe  with  some  of  the  leauen  of 
your  own  discourse.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  609  Till  I  [sc. 
Sin]  in  Man  reading  through  the  Race,  His  thoughts, 
his  looks,  words,  actions  all  infect,  And  season  him  thy 
[sc.  Death's,]  last  and  sweetest  prey.  1675  W.  UKELEY 
£6en-ezerPref.  A ,j,  Every  Narrator  is  under  a  strong  Tempta- 
tion to  Season  his  Discourse  to  the  Gusto  of  the  time.  1699 
DKVDEN  To  John  Dridcn  60  You  season  still  with  sports 
your  serious  hours.  1711  ADUISON  Spect.  No.  i66p6  Writers 
..who  employ  their  Parts  in  propagating  Immorality,  and 
seasoning  vicious  Sentiments  with  Wit  and  Humour.  1822 
SHKLLEV  Faust  ii,  10  To.. climb  those  rocks., Is  the  true 
sport  that  seasons  such  a  path. 

ironically.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  121  He  had  a  hundred 
blowes  on  the  feet  to  season  his  pastimes. 

tc.  To  season  with  the  same  liquor*.  Jig.,  to 
imbue  or  endow  with  the  same  qualities.  Obs. 
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1648  SYMMONS  Vind.  K.  Chas.  36  Truly  we  do  imagine 
that  our  subtile  and  suspected  Brethren,  .would  fain  season 
us  with  the  same  liquor,  which  infecteth  them. 

f  d.  To  qualify  by  a  beneficial  admixture;  to 
moderate,  alleviate,  temper.  Obs. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich,  ///,  in.  vii.  149  To  reproue  you  for  this 
suit  of  yours,  So  season'd  with  your  faithful  loue  to  me. 
i6oa  —  /lam.  i.  ii.  191  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  eare. 

f2.  transf.  To  imbue  with  a  taste  or  scent.   Obs. 

1559  MORWYNG  Evonym.  270  They  do  al  season  the  urin 
with  their  sniel.  (11591  H-  SMITH  Serm.  (1601)  538  What 
licour  our  vessels  bee  seasoned  with  at  the  first,  they  will 
taste  of  the  same  euer  after. 

fb.  To  imbue  (a  person,  his  mind)zy/A£  opinions, 
ideas,  etc.  ;  in  later  use  only  in  good  sense  (cf.  i  b), 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  n.  48  They  who  had  his  eare,  might 
easily  season  him  with  good  or  ill  opinion  of  his  servants  or 
strangers.      1709  STEELE  &  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  m   p  3 
[Shakspere]    seems    to    have    had    his    Mind    thoroughly 
seasoned  with  Religion.     1791  BOSWEU,  Johnson  an.  1754, 
6  Mar.,  Garrick,  who  I  can  attest  from  my  own  knowledge 
had  his  mind  seasoned  with  pious  reverence. 

f  C.  intr.  To  savour  of.   Obs. 

1618  FLETCHER  Chances  i.  ix,  Lose  not  your  labour  and 
your  time  together,  It  seasons  of  a  fool,  son,  time  ispretious. 

f  3.  trans.  To  embalm.     Alsoy^r.   Obs. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  458,  &  on  be  morn  when  bai  wold 
hafe  opyud  hym  &  sesond  hym  with  spycis  at  he  myght 
hafe  bene  curid,  he  rase  vpp  £  was  whikk.  1601  SHAKS. 
TweL  N.  i.  i.  30  She  will.. water  once  a  day  her  Chamber 
round  With  eye -often  ding  brine:  all  this  to  season  A  brothers 
dead  loue,  which  she  would  keep  fresh  And  lasting,  in  her 
sad  remembrance.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  171  He 
hath  scene  true  dead  bodies  brought  in  the  banquet,  after 
they  had  been  seasoned  a  good  while  and  dried  up. 

4.  To  bring  to  maturity,  ripen;  to  render  fit  for 
use  by  prolonged  exposure  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, or  by  gradual  subjection  to  conditions  of 
the  kind  to  be  undergone  in  actual  working  ;  often, 
to  dry  and  harden  (timber)  by  long  keeping. 

1545  [see  SEASONED  3],  1555  EotN  Decades  (Arb.)  99  They 
browght  with  them  Cinamome  and  gynger:  but  not  very 
good,  bycause  they  were  not  there  fully  seasoned  with  the 
heate  of  the  soone.  1617  MORYSON  Itiu.  m.  74  The  houses 
very  seldome  keepe  out  raine,  the  timbers  being  not  well 
seasoned.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsk.  161  They  also  heat  their 
furnace  for  a  weeks  time  with  charcoal  without  blowing  it, 
which  they  call  seasoning  it.  1723  DE  FOE  Voy.  rmuid 
World  (1840)  71  Casks. .which  their  coopers  assisted  us  to 
trim,  season,  and  fit  up.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Break/.- 
T.  v.  53  Knowledge  and  timber  shouldn't  be  much  used  till 
they  are  seasoned. 

b.  intr*  for  reft.  To  become  seasoned. 

1679  MOXON  Mfch.  F.xerc.  ix.  155  They  generally  Rough- 
plain  their  Boards,  .that  they  may  set  them  by  to  season. 
1881  Casselt's  Fam.  Sfaf.VlL  511  An  artificial  method., 
which  has  the  effect  of  ageing  the  wood  in  a  few  hours,  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  kept  seasoning  for  years. 

o.  trans.  To  fortify  (a  person)  by  habit  against 
conditions  that  might  otherwise  be  deleterious;  to 
acclimatize. 

1601  MOUNTJOY  Lei.  in  Moryson  /tin.  n.  (1617)  108  They 
will  come  over  well  cloathed  against  the  Winter  and  may 
have  time  to  rest,  and  to  be  seasoned,  till  Christmas.     1760 
GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  cxix,  Many  of  them  died,  because  they 
were  not  used  to  live  in  a  gaol,  but  for  my  part  it  was  noth- 
ing to  me,  for  I  was  seasoned.    1812  BYRON  Ch.  flar.  n.lxix. 
In  war  well  season'd,  and  with  labours  tann'd.     1896  A.  E. 
HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lafi\x'\\t  And  easy, smiling, seasoned 
sound,  Sate  the  king  when  healths  went  round. 

fd.  To  prepare  or  fit  (a  person);  also,  to  dis- 
m  ine,  train.  Obs. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  m.  iii.  84  Am  I  then  reueng'd,  To  take 
him  in  the  purging  of  his  SouleWhen  he  is  fit  and  season'd 
for  his  passage?     1612  BKINSLEY  Litd.  Lit.  xxii.  253  How 
schollars  may  be  seasoned  and  trained  vp  in  Gods  true  Re- 
ligion and  in  grace.     1644  MILTON  Educ.  4  And  withall  to 
season  them,  and  win  them  early  to  the  love  of  vertue  and 
true  labour.     1658  CLEVELAND  Rnstick  Rampant  16  The 
Kentishmen,  seasoned  by  this  Priest  or  Prophet  of  the  Idol, 
are  easily  tempted  by  the  Essexinns. 

fe.  To  bring  into  a  healthy  condition.  Also,  to 
disinfect.   Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxiii.  i.  II.  148  As  touching  grapes 
preserved  in  earthen  pots,  they  refresh  and  season  the  mouth 
which  was  out  of  last.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1756)  281  Those 
people.. did  take  particular  Directions  for  what  they  called 
Seasoning  of  their  Houses  and  abundance  of  costly  things 
were  consumed.. which,  .not  only  seasoned  those  houses., 
but  filled  the  air  with  very  grateful  smells, 
f  f .  To  temper  (metal).  Obs.  rare. 

1730  SAVERY  Magnet.  Observ.  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI. 
307  Steel  cannot  be  seasoned  too  hard  for  Retension.  Ibid. 
128  With  this  little  Bar  naked  I  touched  a  small  Dial. 

eedle  made  of  Steel. . .  I  seasoned  it  very  hard,  and  cleansed 
it  well. 

t  5.  Of  a  bird  or  beast  of  prey  :  To  *  flesh, '  (its 
claws) ;  hence  intr.  to  seize  upon.  Obs. 

It  is  possible  that  Palsgrave  may  have  been  thinking  of 
season  ~  SKISIN  v, 

1530  PALSGR.  707/2,  I  season  upon  a  thynge,  as  a  hauke 
dot  he, /c  assaysonne.  She  saysonned  upon  the  fesante  at 
the  first  flyght.  1540  —  Acofastus  11.  iii.  Liijb,  This  pray  is 
worthy  for  our  clawes  .t.  this  is  one  as  mete  for  vs  to  season 
vpon,  as  it  is  mete  for  any  lyon.  .to  season  his  pawes  vpon 
his  pray, 

t6.  To  manure  (land).  Obs. 

1563  HYLI.  Art  Garden.  (1593)  10  So  that  the  same  [dung] 
be  scattered  like  seedt-s  on  the  ground,  wherby  to  season 
ground  the  better.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxv. 
(Arb.)  309  Or  as  the  good  gardiner  seasons  his  soylc  by 
sundrie  sorts  of  compost. 
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t7.  To  impregnate,  to  copulate  with.   Obs.  rare. 

[1511-38:  see  SEASONING  vbl.  sb.  i  a.]  1555  EDEN  Decades 
(Arb.)  383  When  the  male  hath  once  seasoned  the  female  he 
neuer  after  toucheth  her.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  vin,  xlv.  I. 
224  This  prince,  .would  not  suffer  the  Buls  to  come  unto 
the  Kine  and  season  them,  before  they  were  both  foure 
yeares  old. 

Seasonable  (srz'nab'l),  a.     [f.  SEASON  v.  and 

sb.  +-ABLE.] 

1.  Occurring  at  the  right  season,  opportune. 

£71412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  578  For-[>i  ne  lakke  t>ou 
not  age  at  al  ;  Whan  youpe  is  past,  is  age  sesonable.  1455 
Paston  Lett.  I.  349,  I  have  written  unto  Yelverton,  the 
justice,  that  he  wol,  at  some  sesonable  tyme,  common  with 
Sir  Thomas  Tudenham.  c  1586  C'TKSS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  civ. 
,\i,  [All  creatures]  in  seasonable  tyde  Their  hungry  eyes  on 
ttiee  their  feeder  throw.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  Ded. 
(v',  Are  not  these  times  seasonable,  .for  such  a  Subject  as  is 
here  handled?  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  i.  130  Here  it  will 
be  seasonable  to  give  in  a  List  of  WiclifTes  Opinions.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  294  His  Caution  was  so  seasonable,  and 
his  Advice  so  good,  that  [etc.].  1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess. 
II.  94  This  is  a  very  seasonable  book. 

b.  Of  weather,  etc,  :  Suitable  to  the  time  of  year. 

1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  416  Heven  lokes  lesse  to  fruyt 
of  [jo  ertbe,  monnes  strength  is  lesse,  here  lyve  is  shortere, 
^K>  tyme  is  lesse  sesounable,  and  charite  wilhdrawen.  14.  . 
Tundales  PV>.,  etc.  (1843)  155  Tho  sesonabuldst  wedur  with- 
owton  leyse  That  euer  mon  sawe  dryvun  tyl  a  nende.  1520 
NISUET  Epist.  O.  T.  xxi.  (S,  T.  S.)  III.  284  As  the  flour  of 
rosisin  the  dais  of  sesonnabilesomer.  ai6o^  BACON  Maxims 
Con.  Law  Ep.  Ded.  6  It  is  your  Majesties  reigne  that  hath 
beene  as  a  goodly  seasonable  spring  weather  to  the  advanc- 
ing of  all  excellent  arts  of  peace.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone 
L.  §  261  Though  the  weather  was  not  favourable  for  deliver- 
ing their  cargoes,  yet  it  being  seasonable,  I  determined  they 
should  keep  out.  1819  KEATS  Ode  to  Nightingale  v,  Each 
sweet  Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows  The  grass, 
the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild.  1843  DICKENS  Christm. 
Carol  iii.  90  His  thread  -bare  clothes  darned  up  and  brushed, 
to  look  seasonable. 

fo.  Enduring  but  for  a  season,  temporary.  Obs. 

1549  LATIMER  ist  Serm.  bef.  Echo.  VI  (Arb.)  38  Not  a 
seasonable  fayeth,  which  shall  laste  but  a  whyle,  but  a 
fayeth,  whiche  is  continuynge  in  God. 

fd.  'In  season*,  said  of  game  at  the  time  when 
proper  to  be  hunted  and  killed.  Obs.  rare"1. 

1596  HARINGTON  Mctam.  Ajax  32  Doth  not  the  keeper.. 
shew  you  his  femishing,  that  thereby  you  may  iudge  if  he 
be  a  seasonable  deare  ? 

e.  Belonging  to  one's  season  or  prime. 

1883  R.  W,  DIXON  Mano  i.  viii.  20  Thou  poppy,..  Why 
hangest  thou  down  ere  ripeness  be  begun,  Ere  yet  be  come 
thy  seasonable  hour? 

1  2.  Capable  of  serving  as  seasoning  ;  tasty, 
savoury.  Obs.  rare~*. 

4:1420  LUerCocorum  (1862)  28  Take  btede.  .And  draw^he 
hit  ^orowghe  a  clothe  by  kynde,  With  venegur  gode  and 
sesounabulle. 

f  3.  Well  seasoned,  matured.   Obs.  rare. 

1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  4  §  2  Coupers.  .shall  make 
the  same  vessels,  .of  good  and  seasonable  wodde. 

Seasonableness  (srz'nab'lnes).  [f.  prec.  -f- 
-KESS.]  The  quality  of  being  seasonable  ;  aptitude 
to  time  or  circumstance  ;  fitness  of  occurrence. 

1546  LANGLEY  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  de  Invent,  i.  iii.  5  The  fruict- 
full  rankeness  of  the  soyle  and  Seasonableness  of  the  Aire. 
1623  MARKHAM  Country  Contcnttn.  i.  xi.  (1631)  76  The  sea- 
sonablenesse,  or  vnseasonablenesse  of  the  weather.  1740 
WARBURTON  Vind.  Papers  Ess.  Man\\.  108  The  Seasonable- 
ness  of  this  Reproof  will  appear  evident  enough  to  those 
who  know,  that  [etc.).  1831  MACKINTOSH  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
83  Frion,  a  discarded  secretary  of  Henry,  who,  from  the 
Seasonableness  of  his  defection,  may  be  suspected  at  all 
times  to  have  been  more  a  spy  on  Perkin  than  a  traitor  to 
Henry.  1878  SEELEY  Stein  II.  535  The  previous  agitation 
lost  at  once  its  suitableness  and  Seasonableness  at  the  same 
time  that  all  its  objects  were  fully  attained. 

Seasonably  (srz'nabli),  adv.  [f.  SEASONABLE 
a.  +-LY;i.]  In  a  fitting  time  ;  at  the  right  moment; 
in  due  season. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  vi.  (Skeat)  67  Pardy,  shine 
the  sonne  neuer  so  bright,  and  it  bringe  forth  no  hete,  ne 
sesonably  the  herbes  out-bringe  of  the  earthe,  ,.ye  wolde 
wonder  and  dispreyse  that  sonne.  1575-85  Aup.  SANDYS 
Scrw.  ii.  43  The  prince  will  be  but  a  steward  hereof,  sea- 
sonably to  lay  it  out  for  pubhke  vse.  a  1671  LD.  FAIRFAX 
Mem.  (1699)  55  When  I  was  almost  senseless,  my  Surgeon 
came  seasonably,  and  bound  up  the  wound,  and  stopt  the 
bleeding.  1711  HEABNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  246  This 
Sermon  was  very  seasonably  deliver  d.  1817  SOUTHEY  Wat 
Tyler  r.  i,  The  sun  would  shine  as  cheerly,  The  rains  of 
heaven  as  seasonably  fall,  Though  neither  of  these  royal 
pests  existed.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  28  Sept.  5/3  A  con- 
troversy which  lias-broken  out  seasonably  in  the  columns  of 
a  London  contemporary. 

tSeasonage.  Obs.  [f.  SEASON  v.  +  -AGE.]  The 
action  of  seasoning;  that  which  serves  to  season. 

a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1744)  VIII.  408  The  light;  which  is 
that,  that  gives  a  seasona^e  to  all  other  fruitions,  that.. 
gives  opportunity  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  other  senses. 
Ibid.  IX.  152  Charity  is  the  grand  seasonage  of  every 
Christian  duty. 

Seasonal  (sf-z'nal),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  SEASON  sb. 
+  -AL.]  A.  adj. 

1,  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  or  some  one  of  them. 

Seasonal  dimorphism,  a  variation  in  the  appearance  of 
different  broods  of  the  same  insect  according  to  the  lime 
of  year  at  which  they  are  produced. 

1838  Muuis  Phys.  Man  ii.  58  The  call  of  the  partridge— 
the  seasonal  song  of  the  nightingale.  1844  H.  STEPHENS 
Bk.  Farm  I.  291  The  daily  and  seasonal  motions  of  the 
earth.  1887  ABERCROMBY  Weather  51  Changes  which  arc 


due  to.. the  season  of  the  year.. we  shall  call. -seasonal 
variations  of  the  general  character.  1888  ROLLESTON  & 
JACKSON  Anim.  Life  238  The  individuals  of  broods  appear- 
ing at  different  times  of  the  year  often  differ  from  one  another 
in  a  marked  manner.  In  this  case  the  phrase  seasonal  di- 
morphism is  employed.  1894  COIT  in  Forum  (U.  S.)  May 
285  The  regular  seasonal  lack  of  work  is  no  dire  calamity. 

b.  transf.  Pertaining  to  the  seasons  or  periods 
of  human  life. 

1843}.  MARTINEAU  Chr.  Life  (1867)  3  The  seasonal  changes 
of  character,  of  which  I  now  speak.  1866  ALGF.K  Solit,  Nat. 
(*r  Man  n.  46  So  shall  we  hereafter  retrace  in  our  successive 
sorrows  the  seasonal  stages  of  our  growth. 

2.  Of  certain  trades  :  Dependent  on  the  seasons. 
Of  workers,  servants  :  Employed  or  engaged  only 
during  a  particular  season. 

1904  Daily  News  30  Dec.  6/2  The  problem  of  the  casual 
and  seasonal  worker.  1909  Times  13  Feb.  4/3  Hotel  servants 
were  not  of  the  best  class;  they  were  seasonal.  1909 
Englishwoman  Apr.  225  Some  trades  are  seasonal:  there  is 
a  great  rush  of  work  to  be  done  at  one  season  and  compara- 
tively little  at  another. 

3.  Periodical,  recurrent  at  more  or  less  regular 
intervals. 

1880  JEVONS  Methods  Soc.  Ref.  (1883)  313  The  seasonal 
fluctuations  of  a  small  paper  currency.  1893  SOLOMON  in 
Class.  I\c~'.  Feb.  n/i  These  regularly  recurrent  diseases.  . 
are,  I  believe,  called  by  the  doctors  'seasonal'.  iBgg/ltti'uft's 
Sj'st.  Mfd.  VIII.  557  In  some  patients  the  relapses  have  a 
certain  seasonal  periodicity. 

B.  sb.  A  periodical  issued  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year. 

1895  \iitlc)  The  Evergreen:  a  Northern  Seasonal.  1897 
Pall  MallGaz,  24  Nov.  11/3  Air.  Scott  has  decided  to  issue 
his  *  Book  Sales  '  as  a  seasonal  instead  of  as  an  annual. 

Seasonally  (s/Vnali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 
At  a  certain  lime  of  year,  at  some  seasons. 

1834  MUDIE  Feathered  Tribes  Brit.  Isl.  (1841)  I.  22  One 
species  is  often  found, at  least  seasonally,  upon  those  grounds. 
1887  Athenxnm  12  Feb.  227/2  The  fact  of  the  moth  being 
seasonally  dimorphic  was  likely  to  introduce  disturbing 
elements  into  the  experiments. 

Seasoned  ^srz'nd),  ///.  a.    [f.  SEASON  v.  + 

-ED  !.] 

1 1.  Seasonable,  opportune,  suitable.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1440  Promp,  Parv.  67/2  Cesonyd,  yn  tyme..,  tcmpestus^ 
temfiesth-us.  1634  HICYWOOD  Maidenhead  lost  in,  F^,  It 
shall  goe  hard  with  mine  affaires  But  He  find  season'd 
houres  to  visit  them. 

2.  Flavoured,  spiced. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parr.  454/1  Seasonyd,  as  mete,  temperatus. 
1709  AODISON  Tatler  No.  148  P  3,  I  have  seen  a  young  Lady 
swallow  all  the  Instigations  of  high  Soups,  seasoned  Sauces, 
and  forced  Meats. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Lc  Blanc's  Trav.  270  The  company  by 
this  means  had  but  a  bad  seasoned  supper.  1742  YOUNG 
Nt.  Th.  viii.  837  Joys  season'd  high,  and  tasting  strong  of 
guilt.  1864  KIKIC  Chas.  the  Bold  I.  iv.  217  Serving  as  a 
text  for  the  highly  seasoned  discourses  of  the  itinerant  friars. 

3.  Fitted  for  use,  matured,  brought  to  a  state  of 
perfection.     Of  timber  :    Dried  and  hardened  by 
keeping. 

i£45  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  n.  (1904)  84  A  stele  muste  be  well 
seasoned  for  Castinge,  and  it  must  be  made  as  the  grayne 
lieth,  &  as  it  groweth  or  els  it  wyl  neuer  flye  clene.  1633 
G.  HERBERT  Temple^  I'ertne  14  Onely  a  sweet  and  vertuous 
soul  Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives.  1711  W.  SUTHER- 
LAND Shipbitild.  Assist.  163  Season'd  Plank  or  Timber  ; 
such  as  is  thoroughly  dry,  and  will  not  be  apt  to  shrink. 
1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  ii.  xxii.  346  Two  pieces  of  seasoned 
box-wood.  1881  C.  A.  EDWARDS  Organs  40  Well  seasoned 
wood  is  sapless. 

b.  Jig.  and  in  figurative  context. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  i.  D  jb,  These  be  well  seasoned 
reasons,  and  substantial!  asseuerations  in  deed.  1607  SHAKS. 
Cor.  in.  iii.  64  We  charge  you,  that  you  haue  contriu'd  to 
take  From  Rome  all  season'd  Office.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE 
Chapl.  Fleet  I.  xii,  1,  who  am  now  as  seasoned  as  a  port- 
wine  cask. 

o.  Of  persons  or  animals  :  Fortified  by  habit ; 
acclimatized ;  familiarized  with  a  certain  mode  of 
life  or  occupation  ;  \  trained,  disciplined. 

0:1643  CARTWRIGHT  Siedgc  \.  iv,  I  would  not  Venture  my 
self  with  a  stale  Virgin,  or  A  season'd  Widow  for  a  Kingdom. 
1690  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2526/4  Pair  of  Black  season'd  Stone- 
horses  for  a  Coach.  1703  MARLBOROUOH  Lett,  ff  Disp. 
(1845)  '•  169  The  difficulty,  .of  replacing  a  seasoned  regiment 
in  this  country.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  1*94  New 
bands. .would  act  with  more  courage,  by  having  seasoned 
men  amongst  them.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  ii,  The  wine  had 
made  some  impression  even  on  theseasoned  brain  of  mine  host. 
1869  'WAT.  bKAmvooD1  The  O.  V.H.  xviii,  The  welter 
race,  contested  mainly  by  seasoned  hunters,  had  less  refusals. 
1884  Nonconf.  $  Iwiep.  4  Sept.  £65/1  A  flying  column  of 
4000  seasoned  troops. 

f4.  Of  soil:  Manured.  Obs. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONK]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  IV.  ;.  204 
The  rough  and  barren  earth  is  as  a  substance  and  nutriment 
for  mettalls;  and  that  which  is  fertile  and  better  seasoned 
[Sp.  de  mas  sazon]  a  nourishment  for  plants. 

•f  5.   Embalmed.     A\sofig.   Obs. 

1644  MILTON  Arcop.  (Arb.)  35  We  should  be  wary^therc- 
fore.. how  we  spill  that  season'd  life  of  man  preserv'd  and 
stor'd  up  in  Books.  1673  CAVE  Print.  Chr.  nt.  ii.  274  The 
seasoned  and  cmbalm'd  bones  and  heads  of  Martyrs. 

t  Sea-sonedness.  Obs.-*   [f.  prec.  + -NESS.] 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  (well)  seasoned. 

1679  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  ix.  158  The  well-seasonedness 
of  the  Boards. 

Seasoner  (srz'nw).  [f.  SEASON  r. -t-  -SB  1.]  One 

who,  or  something  which  seasons. 
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SEA-SONG. 

1 1.  One  who  seasons  viands.  Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  Conditore,  a  seasoner,  a  cooke,  a  temprcr,  a 
comfiter.  1638  PENKKTHMAN  Artack.  Aj  b,  Vet  behold  The 
Seasoner  heating,  or  with  Bavin-fires  Preparing  th1  oven  as 
the  Case  requires.  1647  HEX  HAM  i,  A  seasoner,  Een  sausse 
efte  confituer  bereyder. 

2.  Something  that  serves  to  season,  rare. 

1693  J.  BEAUMONT  Burnt fs  Tk.  Earth  i.  63  Salt  is.  .a good 
Seasoner.  1802  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  II.  316  Muriat  of  Soda 
. .  has  been . .  in  common  use  as  a  seasoner  of  food  from  the 
earliest  ages. 

jiff.  1620  FOFD  Linea  fit*  (1843)  66  His  actions  are  the 
seasoners  of  his  speeches,  as  his  profession  is  of  his  actions. 

Sea-SOHg.  A  song  such  as  is  sung  by  sailors. 

1659  Lady  Alimony  in.  iii.  F  4,  Stage-dlr.^  The  Sea-Song 
[follmvs].  1823  (title),  [C.]  Dibdin's  Original  Sea-Songs. 
1859  LD.  LYTTON  Wanderer,  Thoughts  at  Sunset  ii,  With 
a  sea-song  in  mine  ears  Of  the  bronzen  buccaniers.  1883 
STEVENSON  Treas.  1st.  i,  Then  breaking  out  into  that  old 
sea-song  that  he  sang  so  often  afterwauU 

Seasoning  (sfz'nirj),  vbi.  sb.    [-ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SEASON. 

t  a.  The  act  or  time  of  impregnation.    Obs. 
1511 .1/5.  Acc.  S/.  ^fc«'f //0s/.,C«M^r£.,Paydforsesnyng 

of  ilj  sowys  jd.  ob.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Ad»rissurat  the  acte 
or  tyme  whan  beastes  doth  their  kinde  in  generation.  Sea- 
soning. 1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvt.  xxv.  I.  471  This  time, 
our  rusticall  peasants  call  the  Seasoning,  when  as  Nature 
..is  in  the  rut  and  furious  rage  of  love, 

b.  The  imparting  of  a  flavour  to  a  dish. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  $•  Commw.  (1603)  136  The  nobility 
is  very  gallant,,  .spending  more  then  their  reuenues  in  diet 
arid  apparell,  and  the  seasoning  of  their  meates.  1732 
ARBL'IHNOT  Ali>rtfnts,  Rules  of  Diet  260  Vegetables  used 
in  Seasoning,  as  Thyme,  Savory.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev. 
Wks.  1808  V.  261  To  stimulate  their  cannibal  appetites  by 
variety  and  seasoning. 

c.  The  maturing  of  wood  by  drying,  etc. ;  false, 
tempering,  hardening  (of  metals). 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  112  Firre-deales  are  ac- 
counted better  for  bordeninge  with  then  oake  that  hath  not 
had  time  for  seasoninge.  1730  SAVERY  Rlagttei,  Observ.  in 
rhil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  330,  1  imagine  it  must  be  owing  to 
some . .  Difference  in  seasoning,  it  being  almost  impossible 
to  make  both  Ends  equally  hard.  1859  BL'RTOX  in  JrnL 
Gfog.  .Soc.  XXIX.  136  The  rafters  also  are  favourite  places 
for  small  articles  that  require  seasoning. 

d.  The    process    by  which   a   person   becomes 
hardened  or  inured  to  a  strange  climate,  acclima- 
tization. 

1812  BRACKENRIDGE  Views  Louisiana  (1814"  in  It  is  a 
prevailing  notion,  that  to  be  sick  the  first  summer,  is  what 
every  settler  must  expect..  .In  some  parts  of  the  territory. . 
this  seasoning  is  severely  paid,  a  1859  MACAU  LAY  ffist. 
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2.  Having  or  knowing  no  change  of  season. 

1816  BYRON  Darkness  71  The  world  was  void,..  Seasonless, 
herbless,.. lifeless.  1895  A.  AUSTIN  in  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr. 
519  Then  over  the  Reasonless  sea  he  [the  cuckoo]  came. 

Seasour,  obs.  form  of  SEIZURE. 
Sea  spider. 

1.  A  name  for  various  marine  spider-like  crea- 
tures, a.  A  spider-crab  or  maioid. 

1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Carihby  Isles  120  The  Sea-Spider  is 
by  some  conceiv'd  to  be  a  kind  of  Crab.  1694  tr.  Marten's 
lroy.Spitzl<ergenmAcc,Sev.  Late  I'oy,  (1634)  n.  113  The  Sea 
Crawfish  without  a  Tail,  or  Sea  Spider.  1752  WATSON  in 
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people  who  pas.-.ed  from  one  country  to  another  must  expect. 
1897  Daily  News  30  Mar.  6/5  Anglo-Saxons  who  have  had 
no  tropical  seasoning. 

6.  Hence,  an  attack,  more  or  less  severe,  of  ague 
or  some  kindred  disease  suffered  by  those  who  take 
np  their  abode  for  the  first  time  in  a  tropical  district. 
1670  D.  DENTON Descr.  Neiv  }'Vr£  (1845)  18  The  Climate 
hath  such  an  affinity  with  that  of  England,  that,  .the  name 
of  seasoning. .  hath  never  there  been  known.  1774  WESLEY 
Wks.  (1872)  XI.  67  About  a  fourth  part  more  [of  the  slaves] 
die  at  the  different  islands,  in  what  is  called  the  seasoning. 
18*2-29  Good's  Study  Aled.  (ed.  3)  II.  176  Its  more  common 
name,  however,  in  the  present  day.. is  yellow  fever;  and 
when  the  attack  upon  new  comers  is  slight,  seasoning, 
fig.  1641  HINDE  J.  Bruen  xxxi.  99  His  desires  and  endea- 
vours, for  the  seasoning  of  others,  both  persons  and  families, 
with  the  salt  of  true  religion.  1910  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  223  The 
best  of  things  are  the  better  for  liberal  seasonings  of  laughter. 

ff.  Training,  discipline.  Obs. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt,  Extnif.  \.  Disc.  i.  38  It  concerns  the 
Parents  care,  in  order  to  a  vertuous  and  vitious  life  of  the 
childe,  to  secure  its  first  seasonings. 

2.  concr.  Something  added  to  a  dish  which  gives 
it  a  distinctive  or  appetizing  flavour. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr,  Tong,  Assatssonnetnent,  a 
seasoning.  1693  LOCKE  Educ.  §  14.  13  Our  Palates  like  the 
Seasoning  and  Cookery  they  are  set  to.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD 
Rng.  Ho-usekpr.  (1778)  47  Rub  them  well  with  your  season- 
jng.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxxi,  Nice  seasonin'  forsassages, 
is  trousers'  buttons,  Ma'am.  1861  HULME  tr.  Moqwn-Tan~ 
don  n.  in.  175  It  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  [snails]  with 
strong  seasonings— as  with  plenty  of  ham,  anchovies  [etc.]. 

fig.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  lii,  His  favourite  clown,  .whose 
jests,  .served  for  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  his  evening  meal. 

3.  attrib.   and    Comb. :    t  seasoning    disease, 
f  distemper,  f  fever  =  sense  i  e ;  seasoning  room, 
a  store-room  where  tobacco  is  kept  until  matured. 

i8oa  Engl.  Encycl,  IX.  293/1  All  'seasoning  diseases  are 
of  the  inflammatory  kind.  1701  WOLLEY  Jrnl.  in  New  York 
(1860)  25  It  does  not  welcome  its  Guests  and  Strangers  with 
the  *seasoning  distempers  of  Fevers  and  Fluxes.  1814  W. 
BROWN  Hist.  Propag.  Chr.  (1823)  I.  627  He  was  attacked  by 
the  "seasoning  fever.  1890  Pall  Matt  Gaz.  5  Aug.  2/1,  I.. 
followed  the  tobacco  from  its  arrival  in  the  bale,  through 
the  *seasoning  room,  to  the  wetting  and  sorting  tubs. 

Seasoning  (srz'nirj),///.  a.  [f.  SEASON  v.  + 
-ING  ^.]  That  seasons,  that  adds  a  flavour  or  relish. 

1562  J.  HSYWOOD  Prov.  fy  Epigr.  (1867)  183  No  seasonyng 
lyckour,  can  reason  it  well.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in. 
615  Sparingly  they  steep  [cheese]  With  seas'ning  Salt,  and 
stor'ti,  for  Winter  keep.  1760  WOOLMAN  Jrni.\\\.  Wks.  (1775) 
125  The  Lord.,  was  pleased  to  favour  us  with  the  Seasoning 
Virtue  of  Truth. 

Sea'sonless,  a,    [f.  SEASON  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
jl.  Lacking  flavour,  tasteless,  insipid.  Obs.  rare"1. 
1595   MARKHAM    Trag.  Sir  R.   Grinuile   Ded.   to    Earl 
Southampton,  And  when  the  stubborne  stroke  of  my  harsh 
song  Shall  seasonlcsse  glide  through  almightie  cares,  Vouch- 
safe to  sweet  it  with  thy  blessed  long. 


of  this  great  length  of  limb  and  small  size  of  body,  these 
crabs  \Lcptopodia\  are  often  called  Sea  Spiders. 

b.  A  marine  arthropod  of  the  group  Pycnogo 
m'tfa,  a  pycnogonid. 

'855  KINGSLEY  Glaucns  (1878)  8p  A  little  black  sea-spider, 
a  Nymphon,  who  has  this  peculiarity,  that  possessing  no 
body  at  all  to  speak  of,  he  carries  his  needful  stomach  in  long 
branches,  packed  inside  his  legs.  1909  SHACKLETON  Heart 
of  Antarctic  II.  266  Here  we  first  got  the  long-legged 
sea-spiders  (Pycnogonida). 

c.  An  octopus  or  other  member  of  the  family 
Octopodida?. 

1858  BAIRD  Cycl  Nat.  Set'.,  Octofodids,  Sea  Spiders.  .  .  The 
common  sea  spider,  O\ctopns\  tulcrcnlatus,    1859-62  SIR  J. 
RICHARDSON,  etc.  Hfns.  Nat.  Hist.  (1868)  II.  311. 
f2.    A  fish,  =  QUAVIVER,  SEA-UltAGON  I.    Obs.  -1 
1672  JOSSELYX  AVw  Eng.  Rarities  25  Sea  Dragon  or  Sea 
Spider,  Quaviver. 

Sea-spout. 

f  1,   A  sea-anemone.   Obs.  rare. 

1731  MKDLEY  Kolbcifs  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  212  The  Sea- 
Spout  is  a  very  strange  production  of  nature.  It  looks  like 
a  spunge  or  lump  of  moss,  and  sticks  to  the  sea-rocks  so  fast 
that  no  beating  of  either  winds  or  waves  can  move  it.  1772- 
84  Cootfs  Voy.  (1790)  I.  323  The  Sea-spout..  is  of  a  green 
colour,  emits  water,  and  within  is  like  a  tough  piece  of  flesh. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailors  W7ord-bk.,  $ea~spout)  the  jetting  of 
sea-water  over  the  adjacent  lands,  when  forced  through  a 
perforation  in  a  rocky  shore  ;  both  its  egress  and  ingress  are 
attended  with  a  rumbling  noise,  and  the  spray  is  often 
injurious  to  the  surrounding  vegetation. 

t  Sea-Spring.  Obs.  ~  '     A  spring-tide. 

1627  HAKKWJLL  Apol.  n.  i.  §  i.  65  The  high  Seasprings  of 
the  yearearealwayes  neere  unto  the  two^Equinoctialls  and 
Solstices. 

Seasse,  obs.  form  of  CEASE,  SEISE. 
Sea-star. 

1  1.   A  star  which  guides  mariners  at  sea,   Obs. 

Chiefly  repr.  med.L.  Stella  marts,  a  title  given  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  from  the  erroneous  belief  that  it  expressed 
the  etymological  meaning  of  the  Heb.  name  Miriam,  Mary. 

c  1050  Pseudo-HIatth,  (Aiumann)  8  Nu  is  hyre  nama  ^ereht 
.  .SEesteorra.  c  1200  ORMIN  2132  Forr  hire  name  tacne^l?  uss 
Saesteorrne  onn  Ennglissh  sp^che.  &  $bo  beo^  sefre,  &  wass, 
&  iss  Saesteorrne  inn  hali?  bisne.  c  izoo  Trin,  Coll.  Horn. 
141,  161.  1808  Vesper  Bk.  112/2  Sea-star  by  which  we  sail, 
And  gate  of  heav  'nly  rest  !  1817  MOOKE  Lalla  Rookh,  Fire- 
Worshippers  (near  end),  With  nought  but  the  sea-star  to 
light  up  her  tomb, 

2.  A  starfish.     [Gr.  avTrjp,  L.  stella  (marina)."] 


1569  FENTON  Secret  Wond.  Nature  sob,  A  kind  of  fishe 
called  Stella,  or  Sea  starre,  bycause  it  hath  the  figure  of  a 
painted  starre.  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  C2,  The  fishes 
called  Sea-starres,  that  burne  one  another  by  excessiue  heate. 
1658  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Card.  Cyrus  y.  72  Why  amongst  Sea- 
starres  nature  chiefly  delightelh  in  five  points?  1772-84 
Cook's  Voy.  (1790)  I.  323  Sea-suns  and  sea-btars,  are  small 
round  shell-fish,  and  receive  their  denominations  from  the 
great  variety  of  prickles,  which  shoot  from  them  like  rays  of 
light.  1856  R.  KNOX  tr.  Edwards'  Matt,  Zool.  §  382  The 
sea  stars,  the  holothuria.  .,  and  the  sea-urchins,  are  types  of 
this  class  \Ec  hinodermata\.  1891  F.  THOMPSON  Sister-Songs 
(1895)  16  And  her  feet  Were  most  sweet,  Tinged  like  sea- 
stars,  rosied  brown. 

Sea-strand.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  =  SEA-SHORE. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  (Thorpe)  I.  68/29  Berab  .  .  t>a  stanas  to 
savstrande.  c  1205  LAY.  9235  At  Port-chsestre  heo  comen 
alond  &  stepen  up  a  sae  strond  [^1275  bat  see  strond]. 
c  1303  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  188  Beteie  hem  were  at  home 
in  huere  londe,  Then  for  te  seche  Flemmysshe  by  the  see 
stronde.  14..  Beues  515  (MS.  C),  They  arevyd  at  be  see 
stronde.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen..  VI  (1550)  28  He.  .came 
to  the  sea  stronde  at  Douer.  1849  J.  A.  CARLYLE  tr. 
Dante  s  Inf.  xxx.  361  Hecuba..  on  the  sea-strand  forlorn. 
1865  SWINBURNE  Cnastelard  \.  ii.  31  Between  the  sea-strand 
and  the  sea.  1882  CHILD  Ballads  I.  112/2  They  come  to  a 
sea-strand  or  other  water. 

Sea-stream.    [  =  OS.  seo-strdm.] 
•fl.  An  ocean  current;  poet,  the  sea.   Obs. 

a  IQQQ  Andreas  7  4g  (Gr.)  Saltessestreamas.  c  1205  LAV.  326 
He  iwende  sorhful  ouer  sea  streames  into  Griclonde.  a  1225 
St.  Marker.  9/34  pu  steorest  te  sea  stream  "]?  hit  fleden  ne 
mot  fir  J>an  bu  markedest. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1820  SCORESBY  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  228  A  stream  is  an 
oblong  collection  of  drift  or  bay-ice,  the  pieces  of  which  are 
continuous.  It  is  called  a  sea-stream,  when  it  is  exposed  on 
one  side  to  the  ocean,  and  affords  shelter  from  the  sea,  to 
whatever  is  within  it.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  l^ord-bk. 

Seasur(e,  obs.  forms  of  SEIZURE. 

Sea-swallow. 

1.   =  FLYING  FISH.     [After  L.  hirundo  (Pliny).] 

1598  FLORIO,  Accola,  a  sea  swallow,  or  a  sea  reare-mouse. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  ix.  xxvi.  I.  249  The  sea  Swallow 
flieth  :  and  it  resembleth  in  all  points  the  bird  so  called. 
1611  COTGR,,  Arontielie  de  //«*-,  the  flying  fish  called  the 
iea  Bat,  or  sea  Swallow.  1664  HUBEKT  Catal.  Rarities 
(1665)  19  A  great  flying-fish  or  Sea  Swallow.  1740  R. 
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BROOKES  Art  of  Angling  \\.  liii.  171  The  Flying-Fish  or  Sea- 
Swallow  . .  is  very  common  between  the  Tropicks.  1844  LINS- 
ixx Fishes  Connecticut  in  A  mer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  X  LVI 1 .59  Dacty- 
lopterus  volitans,  Cuv.,  Sea  Swallow,  Long  Island  Sound. 

2.  a.  A  name  for  any  one  of  the  terns  (from  their 
general  resemblance  to  swallows),    b.  The  stormy 
petrel,  Procettaria  pelagica. 

1647  HEXHAM  i.  App.,  A  Sea -swallow,  Een  Zce-swafawe. 
1668  CHARI.ETON  Onomast.  90  Hirundo  Marina,  the  Sea- 
Swallow,  a  1672  WILLUCJHBY  Ornith.  (1676)  269  Larus 
Pi  scat  or  Aldrov...The  lesser  Sea-Swallow.  1734  ALBIN 
Birds  II.  PI.  88  The  greater  Sea  Swallow.  1831  M.  RUSSELL 
Anc.  $  Mod.  Egypt,  xi.  §  3  (1832)  484  The  Sterna  Nilotica, 
or  Egyptian  sea-swallow.  1852  MACGILI.IVKAY  Brit.  Birds 
V.  460  Thalassidroma pelagica.  The  Common  Storm-Petrel. 
..Sea  Swallow.  1887  HALL  CAISE  Deetnste r vii,  The  sea 
swallow  shot  over  him  too,  with  its  low  mournful  cry. 

3.  The  trepang  or  beche-de-mer. 
[eDu.fiMVK*a/fttp;  but  the  second  element  represents  the 

Malay  name  Uly**  swain.} 

1802  Naval  C/tron.  VIII.  380  Sea  swallow  (called  beach 
de  mar  by  the  Portuguese,  and  trepong  by  the  Malays). 
1902  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVI.  310/2  Animals  of  economic  value 
[in  Borneo]  are  the  sea-swallows,  whose  edible  nests  are 
prized  as  the  best  in  the  archipelago. 

Sea-swine. 

1.  A  porpoise.   Obs.  exc.  dial* 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xiu.  xxvi.  (Bodl.  MS.}, 
Lsidre..speke}>  of  be  see  bwyne  |>at  is  comynlich  icleped 
suillus.  a  1450  Mirk's  Fes tial -2  Theiij.day  J>e  seeswyneand 
J>e  cloppys  of  be  see  schull  stond  on  [?e  see  and  make  roryng 
noyse  so  hyddous.  1509  WATSON  Ship  of  Fools  Ixx.  (1517) 
Q  vi,  Loke  that  thou  be  well  ware  of  the  yre  of  the  see  swyne 
the  whyche  wyll  folowe  thy  shyppe.  1671  RAY  in  Phil. 
Trans.  VII.  2279  Most  nations  calling  this  fish  Porcns 
Marinns,  or  the  Sea-swine.  1884  Leisure  Hour  June  374/2 
The  porpoise.. was  found  on  the  table  of  the  queen.  The 
Saxons  called  it  sea-swine. 

2.  Sc.   (See  quot.  1880-4.) 

1803  Siblrald's  Fife  fy  Kinross  128  note,  Several  of  them 
[Wrasses]  are  occasionally  caught  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
are  called  by  our  fishers  by  the  general  name  of  Sea  Swine. 
1880-4  F.  DAY  Brit.  Fishes  I.  255  Lnbrits  lineatns...  liallan- 
wrasse,  sea-swine,  Moray  Firth,   owing   to   its   making   a 
squeaking  noi^e  like  a  pig. 

Seat  (s/t),  sb.  Forms:  2  Kent*  sate,  2-3  saete, 
3-5  seete,  3-6  sete,  sette,  4-5  seet,  Sc.  set, 
5-6  Sc.  seit(t,  (5  Sc.  seytte,  6  Sc,  saitt,  sate), 
5-7  seate,  Sc.  salt,  6-  seat.  [a.  ON.  sxti  = 
OHG.  getsdrt  (MHG.  ges&ze,  mod.G.  gesass}t 
MDu.  gesaet€)  gcsete  (mod.Du.  gezcef] :— OTeut. 
*(ga]s&tjo-m,  f.  *sget-  ablaut-var.  of  *set-\  see  SIT  v. 

The  same  grade  of  the  root  is  represented  in  OE.  sxt 
(=ON.  sdt)  str.  fern.,  ambush,  which  occurs  only  in  two 
obscure  passages,  and  did  not  survive  into  ME.] 
I.  Action  or  manner  of  sitting. 

1 1.  gen.  The  action  of  sitting.  Also  an  assembly 
at  a  banquet.  Obs. 

c  1200  ORMIN  11059  He  turrnde  waterr  inntill  win . .  Att  an 
bridaless  sjete,  a  lytoCnrsorAf.  28471, 1  haue  halden  quen  i 
was  sett-hrngsum  setesat  my  mete.  Ibid.  29085.  <i  1300  E.  E. 
Psalter  cxxxvui.  2  pou  knew  mi  seete  and  mi  risinge.  a  1400 
Octavian  1002  Hefonde  the  boordyscovyrdealle,  And  redy 
to  go  to  mete ;  The  maydyn . .  In  a  kyrtulle  there  bche  stode, 
And  bowne  sche  was  to  sete.  ('1400  Rule  of  St.  Be  net  32 
Sain  Benet..sais  l>;tt  vnait  sete  es  il  to  be  saule.  c  1420 
Citron.  Vilod,  2747  pis  bysone  mone  full  wery  of  sete  he  was 
And  ry3t  gret  lust  he  hadde  to  slepe. 

b.  concr.  A  setting  or  (  clutch '  (of  eggs).  'I dial. 
1892  Wild  <$•  Tame  33  A  merchant  m  Norfolk  had  a  seat 

of  Duck's  eggs  hatched  off. 

2.  Manner  of  sitting   (on  horseback).    (Chiefly 
with  qualifying  adj.)     Also  prcdicalively,  one  who 
has  a  (good,  etc.)  seat,  a  (good,  etc.)  horseman. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Hercsbactis  Hitsb.  in.  (1586)  115!),  The 
ridgebone  ouer  the  shoulders  being  something  hie,  giues 
the  horseman  a  better  seate.  1667  DK.  NEWCASTLE  Metk. 
Dressing-  Horses  205  The  Seat  is  so  much . .  as  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  makes  a  Horse  go  Perfectly.  1693  LOCKE  Edttc. 
§  186.  237  It  conduces  to  give  a  Man  a  firm  and  graceful 
Seat  on  Horseback.  1787  'G.  GAMBADO'  Acad.  Ilorsem. 
(1809)  48  [Virgil]  tells  us  the  exact  seat  of  a  Roman  dragoon. 
1819  SCOTT  Ivan/we  viii,  Touch  the  Hospitaller's  shield ; 
he  has  the  least  sure  seat,  he  is  your  cheapest  bargain. 
1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Kudge  x,  The  graceful  seat  of  an  ex- 
perienced horseman.  1883  Miss  F.  M.  PEARD  Contradic- 
tions II.  278  Miss  Molyneux  would  never  have  fallen.. 
for  there  wasn't  a  better  seat  in  the  county.  1891  N.  GOULD 
Double  Event  295  He  has  a  fine  seat  on  a  horse. 

3.  The  sitting  of  a  court  or  the  like.     Now  Sc. 
1635  Maldon  (Essex)  Borough  deeds  (Bundle  80.  no.  2), 

The  freeholders  within  the  burrough  summoned  to  appeie 
att  the  forrest  seate  or  sitinge  at  Chelmesford.  1638  Ibid. 
(Bundle  80.  no.  3),  x».  paid  to  Mr.  Hamound  for  his  charges 
att  the  justice  seate.  1889  H.  JOHNSTON  Chron.  Glenbuckie 
ill.  35  We  had  had  a  long  seat  in  the  Boar's  Head  hearing 
reports  frae  the  delegates. 

f  b.  A  sitting  body,  court  of  justice.   Justice 
seat',  see  JUSTICE  sb.  12.  Obs. 

i5<5oDAUStr..$Y«'</a«£'sC(7/«w.  150  Of  thecounsell.for  that 
it  is  the  hyghe  judicial  seate  of  the  churche  \ecdesix  snpre- 
wu»i  tribunal}.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta^s  Hist. 
Indies  vi.  xxv.  486  There  were  divers  scales  and  iuris- 
dictions,  with  their  Counsellors  and  ludges  of  the  Court. 

c.  Sf.  (More  fully  seat  of  session.}     The  Court 
of  Session,  the  supreme  Civil  Court  of  Scotland; 
esp.  in  Lords  of  the  seat. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xiii.  41  Sum  sanis  the  Salt,  and 
sum  thame  cursis.  1332  Acc.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VI.  59 
To  charge  him  to  compere  before  the  fordis  of  the  salt  to 
ansuer  [etc.].  1545  Keg.  Privy  Connt.it  S«jt.  I.  5  Becaus  of 
the  fere  of  the  pest  that  is  laytlie  risyn  m  the  toun  of  Edin- 
burcht,  the  ^eite  of  Sebuoun  may  nocht  burclie  remaine 
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thairin.  1574  Ibid.  II.  378  For  the  administratioun  of 
justice  upon  offendouris,.  .in  the  north  partis.. far  distant 
frome  the  ordinar  sait  of  justice.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  iv, 
'  Is  he  a  lord  of  slate,  or  a  lord  of  seal  ?'...'  A  lord  of  seat— 
a  lord  of  session.— I  fash  mysell  little  wi'  lords  o'  state.' 

d.  Sc.  The  court  of  KIRK-SESSION.  ?  Obs, 

1568  Reg.  St.  Andrews  Kirk  Session  (1889)  I.  313  The 
quhilk  day  Andro  Alexander  is  admonisched  be  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Seat. 

t4.  'Stool',  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  (Cf. 
SIEGE  sb.  3  b.)  Obs. 

1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  367  The  Juice  of  the  leaves  of 
Betonica,  in  Spring,  will  not  Work  by  Vomit  and  Seat  as 
well  as  the  Roots. 

5.  The  'set*  or  *  sit'  (of  a  garment).  ?  Obs. 
1814  Miss  FERRIER  Inher.  xxi,  And  only  look  at  my  ruff  !. . 

Colonel  Delmour  has  spoil'd  the  seat  of  it. 
II.  Place  or  thing  to  sit  upon. 

6.  The  place  on  which  a  person  is  sitting,  or  is 
accustomed  to  sit;  a  place  to  seat  one  person  at  a 
table,  in  a  public  building,  conveyance,  etc. 

C1205  LAV.  30841  pat  folc  hafdenalle  i^eten  and  arisen  from 
heore  seten.  a  1300  Cursor  Jlf.  15282  Quen  bis  super  was 
all  don,  le^us  ras  of  his  sette  {other  texts  sete;  rime 
lete].  c  1380  WYCLIH  Sel.  W'ks.  II.  62  And  bei  loven  first 
seetisatsoperis.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  vii.  424  Kynge 
Arthur..maade  hym  knyght  of  ihe  table  round  and  his  seate 
was  where  the  good  Knyghtes  sir  Marhaus  seate  was.  1567 
Gude  <$•  Godlie  Ball.  102  Full  slyddrie  is  the  sait  that  thay 
on  sit.  i57sGASCOiGNii/><«/«,.A707t'tV'.ii  (1907)  91  Me  thought 
I  was  a  loft,  and  yet  my  scale  full  sure :  Thy  heart  dyd  seeme 
to  me  a  rock  which  ever  might  endure.  1600  Weakest  goeth 
to  IVall  &  2,  Sexton,  I  haue  sought  thee  in  euery  scale  in 
ihe  Church.  1697  DRYDKN  Virg:  Georg.  iv.  496  Starting  at 
once  from  their  green  Seats,  they  rise ;  Fear  in  their  Heart, 
Amazement  in  their  Eyes.  1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let. 
to  C'tcss  of  Mar  14  Sept.,  She  ordered  me  a  seat  at  her  right 
hand,  a  1763  W.  KING  Polit.  $  Lit.  A  need.  (1819)  244  He 
went  every  Sunday  to  St.  James's  church,  and  used  to  sit  in 
Mr.  Salt's  seat.  1832  TENNYSON*  (Enone  21  Till  the  mountain 
shade  Sloped  downward  to  her  seat  from  the  upper  cliff. 
1873  O.  W.  HOLMES  Adttr.  Opening  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre 
99  See  where  the  hurrying  crowd.  .Streams  to  the  numbered 
seat  each  paste-board  fits.  1908  R.  BAGOT  A.  Cvthbert  iii. 
22  Then  she  slalked  out  of  the  church.  Fortunately  we 
were  in  the  free  seats,  near  the  door. 

transf.  and ./?£-.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Rcdcles  in.  49  Thanne 
cometh. .AnoJ>er  proud  pattriche.. And  sesiih  on  hir  sete 
[J\fS.  alteration  c>/"ceie]  with  hir  softe  plumes,  And  houeth 
be  eyren.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  n.  ii.  81  When  thou  wak'si, 
let  loue  forbid  Sleepe  his  seate  on  thy  eye-lid.  1741-2  GRAY 
Agrippina  51  If  bti^ht  ambition  from  her  craggy  seat  Dis- 
play the  radiant  prize.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  432  For  Provi- 
dence.. In  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place,  Still  keeps  a 
seat  or  two  for  worth  and  grace. 

b.  Hence,  the  use  of,  or  right  to  use,  a  seat  (in 
a  church,  theatre,  conveyance,  etc.).     Cf.  SITTING. 

1520  ChiDchw.  Ace.  St.  Giles,  Reading  9  Rec**  of  Thorns 
Gyles  for  his  wifes  seteiiijd.  c  1618  MOKYSON  I  tin.  iv,  (1903) 
149  ACountesse.  .lltle  or  nothing  respected,  .in  ihe  Church, 
where  she  could  hardly  gett  a  seate.  1813  tr.  Pa)  is  Chit- 
Chat  (1816)  III.  176  To-day  it  is  discussed  how  much  should 
be  exacted  for  seats  on  the  day  when  Monseigneur  comes  to 
confirm.  1844  O.  W.  HOLMES  Lines  Berksh.  Jubilee  51 
We'll  give  you  at  least,  .a  seat  on  the  grass,  And  the  best  of 
old— water — at  nothing  a  glass.  1879  J.  KERB  Ess.  Castisnt 
<V  Sectism  79  She  paid  a  pound  out  of  her  scanty  wages  for 
a  seat  in  the  church. 

c.  A  right  to  sit  as  a  member,  or  the  position 
of  being  a  member,  of  a  deliberative  or  admini- 
strative body,  esp.  of  Parliament  or  other  legisla- 
tive assembly;  a  place  (whether  occupied  or  tem- 
porarily vacant)  in  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Congress,  or  the  like. 

Sometimes  qualified  by  the  designation  of  that  one  of  the 
contending  parties  to  which  the  holder  of  the  ( Parliamentary) 
seat  belongs:  e.g. 'The  polls  for  three  Liberal  and  three 
Conservative  seats  will  be  declared  to-morrow  '. 

1774  BURKE  Sp.  Anier.  Tax.  Wks.  II.  399  In  the  year 
sixty-five.. not  having  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  house. 
1787  J.  JAY  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  Jv-  '53 
Members  who  will  find  it  convenient  to  make  their  seats 
.subset  vient  lo  partial  and  personal  purposes.  lygSTYRWHirr 
in  Paget  Papers  (1896)  I.  138  All  those  who  purchased  Seats 
are  selling  as  well  as  they  can.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  Ii, 
He  was  generally  respected  by  those  of  his  own  profession, 
as  well  as  by  the  laity  who  had  seats  in  the  Assembly.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hht.  Eng.  iv.  I.  453  Jeffreys. -very  soon  after 
the  death  of  Charles,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  10  July  5/4  A  seat  on  the  Coinmitlee  will 
compel  them  to  hear. .the  first  principles  of  economical 
science.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  309/2  By  the  English 
Reform  Act  of  1867.  .twenty -six  seals  were  taken  from 
boroughs. . .  Seven  other  English  boroughs  were  disfranchised 
by  the  Scoiiish  Reform  Act  of  1868,  these  seats  being  given 
to  Scotland. 

7.  Something  adapted  or  used  for  sitting  upon,  as 
a  chair,  stool,  sofa,  etc.    Also  spec,  a  bench  to  seat 
one  or  more  persons  ;  a  horizontal  board  or  frame- 
work in  a  boat,  vehicle,  etc. ;  t  a  sedan  chair. 

£1375  Cursor  M.  14734  (Fairf.)  paire  setis  [Cott.  setles, 
Trtn,  seges]  ber  bai  in  con  sete  he  keel  ham  doun  vnder  baire 
fete,  c  1440  Pallad.  on  limb.  i.  1094  Anend  the  setis  [of  a 
bath]  selte  hit  so  withoute  The  fourneys.  1584  Church™. 
Ace.  S.  Aurfreiv's,  Cantcrb.  (MS.),  For  a  borde  to  make 
scales  in  the  belfry  &  braggett's,  vj.  1588  HICKOCK  tr. 
Frederick's  Voy.  40  b,  The  noble  men  neuer  goe  on  foote, 
but  arecaried  by  men  in  a  seat.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  392 
Rais'd  of  grassie  terf  Thir  Table  was,  and  mossie  seats  had 
round.  i784Cowi-ER  Task\\  162  Hut  in  order  due  Convivial 
table  and  commodious  seat.. were  there.  1818  SHELLEY 
Rosalind  106  They  came  To  a  stone  seat  beside  a  spring. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  700  A  light  chariot  withouta 
seat.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  848/1  1'1'he  Romans']  chairs, 
couches,  and  seats  weie  of  similar  shape  to  those  of  the  Greek»». 


b.  in  narrower  sense :  That  part  (of  a  chair, 
saddle,  etc.)  upon  which  its  occupant  sits. 

1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1791)  II.  251  Miss  Mirvan 
and  I  jumped  involuntarily  upon  the  seals  of  our  chairs. 
1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  iv.  xi.  P  5  Chairs  without  any  seats. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  J\lech.,  Scat,  the  broad  part  of  a  saddle 
on  which  the  rider  sits;  also,  the  top  piece  on  a  gig  saddle. 
1879  Encycl.  Brit,  IX.  850/1  The  seals,  backs,  and  ends  are 
stuffed  and  upholstered  with  rich  materials. 

8.  Contextually  applied  to  <he  chair  set  apart  for 
the  holder  of  some  position  of  authority  or  dignity, 
the  throne  of  a  king  or  a  bishopj  or  the  like,  the 
throne  of  God  or  of  an  angel.     Hence  Jig.  the 
authority  or   dignity  symbolized  by  sitting  in    a 
particular  chair  or  throne.     Regal  or  royal  seat 
(arch.),  t  seat-royal,  a  royal  throne. 

a  1200  Vices  <V  Virtues  105  Ittsticia  etiudicimn  firtparatio 
sedis  eifts,.  .Rlhtwisnesse  and  dom,  hi  makieo*  godes  sate. 
c  1200  ORMIN  11959  pedeofell  brohhte  Jesu  Crist  Wibbutenn 
o  be  temmple  Upponn  an  saete  uppo  J>e  rof, . .  Forr  ba^r  wass 
gre^bedd  sa'te  o  lofft  Till  ba  ban  sholldenn  spellenn.  1390 
GOWER  Conf,  II.  155  King  of  Crete  He  hadde  be;  bot  of 
his  sete  He  was  put  doun.  c;  1400  Gatnelyn  8^5  Gamelyn 
sette  him  doun  in  ihe  lustices  sect,  a  1533  Lu.  BEKNEKS 
Huon  xiii.  141  Thou  art  not  worthy  lo  sytt  in  a  sete  royall. 
1533  BBLLENDEN  Livy  in.  xxii.  (1903)  II.  36  He  calht  l>e 
consullis  to  raise  ane  new  contentioun  to  [me  seiitis.  1593 
SHAKS.  3  Hen.  V!t  i.  i.  26  This  is  the  Pailace  of  ihe  feare- 
fiill  King,  And  ihis  ihe  Regall  Seat:  possesse  it  Yoike. 
1617  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (ed.  3)  595  The  King  comes  forth 
in  open  audience,  sitting  in  his  Seat-royall.  1659  HAMMOND 
On  Ps.  xx.  6  Paraphr.  116  As  if  by  his  own  right  hand  from 
heaven,  his  holy  seat  of  mansion,  he  should  reach  out  de- 
liverance to  him.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  27  On  to  the  sacred 
hill  They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present  Before  the 
seat  supreme.  1676  DRYDEN  Anrengz.  v.  i,  I,  for  myself, 
lh'  Imperial  Seat  will  gain.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace^  Efiist, 
i.  vi.  80  A  third.. Can  give  or  take  the  Honours  of  the 
State,  The  Consul's  Fasces,  and  the  Praetor's  Seat.  1820 
SHKLLEY  Witch  of  Atlas  634  The  king  would  diess  an  ape 
up  in  his  crown  And  robes,  and  seat  him  on  his  glorious  scat. 
b.  spec.  The  throne  of 'a  particular  kingdom. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vt  i.  i.  88  Of  his  true  Titles  to  some  cer- 
taine  Dukedomes,  And  generally,  to  the  Crowne  and  Seat 
of  France.  Ibid.  \.  i.  269  We  neuer  valew'd  this  poore  seate 
of  England.  1896  A.  AUSTIN  England.'' s  Darling  i.  i,  And 
in  the  seat  of  Metcia  Ceowulf  rules. 

to.  Apostolic  seat  [F.  Siege  apostoliqite],  Holy 
seat  [F.  Saint-Siege]^  Peter  s  seat :  the  papal  chair, 
its  occupant  or  his  office.  (Cf.  SEE  .?£.)  Obs. 

1560  DA  us  tr.  SUidanes  Comm.  16  b,  He  that  bathe  the 
Seate  and  faith  of  Peter,  was  ever  taken  for  his  successour. 
1563  WIN?ET  tr.  Vincent.  Lirin.  viii.  Wks. (S.T.S.)  11.25  P^pe 
Steuin..,  Prselal  of  ihe  Aposiolik  Salt  \apostolicse  seats 
antistes],  1588  PARKS  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  405  The 
authorilie  where  with  they  do  it,  is  not  knowen,  ..the  seat 
apostolicke  did  neuer  giue  it  them.  1673-4  CLARENDON 
Kelig,  <V  Policy  (1811)  I.  202  The  reserving  of  the  first-fruits 
of  all  vacant  benefices  to  the  holy  seat. 

td.  as  the  title  of  an  order  of  angels  ;  =THKOSB. 
(Used  to  render  L.  udes.}  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  n.  x.  (1495)  37  The  thyrde 
Ordre  is  the  ordre  of  Thrones. ..  Ysidore  &  t  her  fore  Denys 
calle  theym  )?1  hyghest  setes  [sedes  altissiitty]  for  they  ben 
hye  as  it  were  by  auctoryte  of  god  ordened  for  lo  deme... 
Sadde  setes  (Series  compacts}  for  they  ben  couenable  &  con- 
uenyently  Joyned  towchynge  the  Joynture  &  conuenyenies 
of  domes  of  god.  1577  Ir.  Bnllinger  s  Decades  iv.  ix.  737/2 
Truely_  ihe  Apostlesayth,  Whether  scales,  (thrones)  whether 
lordships,  whether  principalities,  whether  powers. 

9.  The  sitting  part  of  the  body ;  the  posteriors. 
Also  jocularly,  seat  of  honour  (and  nonce-variations). 

1607  TopSELL^"cHr-_X  Beasts  i8y  A  plaUter  thereof,  .curelh 
also  all  tumours  in  the  priuy  paris,  and  in  ihe  scale.  1727 
GAY  Fables  xxiii.  80  They  stick  with  pins  my  bleeding  seat. 
1782  COWPER  Giipin  84  The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 
Which  gall'd  him  in  his  seat.  1785  R.  CUMBERLAND  Obsemer 
No.  24  p  12  With  one  kick,  pretty  forcibly  bestowed  upon 
the  seat  of  dishonour.  179*  WOLCOT  Pair  of  Lyric  Ep.  18 
Behold  him  seiz'd,  his  seat  of  honour  bare  ;  The  bamboo 
sounds — alas!  no  voice  of  Fame.  1796  BtWCE&tf&.  Peace 
iii.  (1892)  148  The  Turk,  .gave  him  two  or  three  lusty  kicks 
on  the  seat  of  honour.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v.  i.  p  3  My 


blushing  Muses  never  name.  1835  HOOD  Dead  Robbery  iii, 
The  stiff  *un  that  he  thought  to  meet  Siarts  sudden  up,  like 
Jacky-iu-a-box,  Upon  his  seat  !  1878  Athletic  World  10 
May  66/2  A  well-ventilated  [bicycle-]  saddle  is  the  best  pre- 
ventative  for  those  blisters  which  favour  the  seal  of  honour. 
b.  That  part  (of  a  garment,  esp.  of  a  pair  of 
trousers)  which  covers  the  posteriors. 

1835  MARRYAT  Jac.  Faithf.  ii,  I  had  a  pair  of  trowsers 
with  no  seat  to  them.  (11849  HAWTHORNE  Twice-told  7*., 
Village  Uncle,  Another  [fellow]  has  planted  the  tarry  seat 
of  his  trousers  on  a  heap  of  salt. 

10.  The  (  form  '  of  a  hare.  ?  Obs. 

[Cf.  Gr.  TJ  KaQi&pa  roil  Xayw  Xen.  Cyneg.  iv.  §  4] 
1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  u.  25  So  the  wise  Hares  Oft  quit 
their  Seals,  lest  some  more  curious  Eye  Shou'd  mark  their 
Haunis.   1856  'STONEHENCE'  Brit.  Sports  \.  n.  vi.  139  The 
Form  of  the  Hare,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  her  seat. 

11.  Boot-trade.  An  engagement  to  work  at  making 
boots  of  a  specified  kind.     Const,  of. 

1791  J.  LACKINGTON  Mem.  xvii.  114,  I  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  returning  to  the  leather-branch  ;  I  therefore  at- 
lempied  and  oblained  a  seal  of  Sluffin  Bristol.  Ibid,  xviii. 
118,  I  left  my  seat  of  work  at  Bristol,  and  returned..  to 
Taunton.  1896  Daily  News  2  Mar.  10/6  Boot  trade.  Wanted, 
a  Seat  of  Woman's  Work. 


HI.  Residence,  abode,  situation.    [Cf.  L. 
12.  Applied  spec,  (after  L,  sedes}  to  :  The  abiding 


place  or  resting  place  (of  departed  souls) ;  a  position 
in  this  place.    Nowan/i.  or  poet. 

c  1275  Sinners  Beware  52  in  O.  E.  Misc.  73  Wikede  beob 
be  sete  [sc.  Hell]  And  the  wurmes  eke  pat  dob  l*e  saule 
teone.  ai3oo  Cursor  Af.  25448  Reu  me  lauerd  .  .and  wiss 
me  waies  bare  bare  sautes  has  bair  sell  sete.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  III.  36  Thanne  he  preide  Unto  the  Patriarch  and 
seide :  Send  Lazar  doun  fro  thilke  Sete,  And  do  that  he  his 
finger  wete  In  water,  c  1440  Alphabet  of  1'ales  416  Behold  ! 
I  se  hevyn  oppyn  &  a  seatt  ordand  for  me.  1561  DAUS 
Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  218  b,  The  soules  passing  out  of 
the  body  before  ihe  end  and  last  Judgement  go  right  into 
the  blessed  scales.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  v.  v.  112  Mount, 
mount  my  soule,  thy  scale  is  vp  on  high.  1707-45  WATIS 
ffjrtttttj  *  Ho^v  bright  these  glorious  Spirits',  How  came 
they  to  the  happy  Seats  of  everlasting  Day?  1832  TENNYSON 
(Enone  129  Gods,  who  have  attained  Rest  in  a  happy  place 
and  quiet  seats  Above  the  thunder. 

13.  (Cf.  8.)    A  city   in  which  a  throne,  court, 
government  is  established  or  set  up;  a  capital. 

ci4oo  Destr.  Troy  1630  Priam,  .a  pales  gert  make  Within 
the  Cite  full  Solempne  of  a  sete  riall.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Nicholay"s  Voy.  n.  .xiii.  49  Mehemet.  .resoluing  to  keep 
there  the  seat  of  his  empire.  1395  T.  BEDINCKJELD  tr. 
MachieevellCs  Florent.  Hist.  \  Rome,  theantient  Kmperiall 
state.  1678  WANLEY  Wond.  Lit.  World  v.  i.  467  2  Con- 
stantinople was  taken  by  Mahomet,  and  made  ihe  chief  Seat 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \\.  (Globe) 
541  Peking,  the  Royal  Seat  of  ihe  Chinese  Emperor.  1836 
THIKLWALL  Greece  xii.  II.  85  This  [Miletus]  was  ihe  seal 
chosen  by  Neleus  himself.  1851  DIXON  IV.  Penn  i  (1872) 
4  His  s-jat  of  government  was  far  away  from  ihe  coast. 
b.  (Cf.  8  c.)  =  SEE  sb.  Now  only  seat  of  a  bishop. 

1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  77  pe  chief  moderchirclie 
of  al  Wales,  and  be  chief  sete  \Ca.\ton  see],  c  1475  liar  I. 
Contin.  Hidden  (Rolls)  VIII.  4-56  Maibter  John  Bamette, 
bischop  of  Wotcester,  was  translate  to  the  seele  of  Balhe. 
(.'1552  LKLAND  /tin.  IV.  16  Tlie  which  was  at  that  tyme 
nother  of  his  Inheritaunce  nor  Purchace,  but  as  a  thing 
taken  of  the  Sete  of  Wicce>tre  in  Farme.  1582  Keg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  III.  474  The  cheptome  of  the  seitt  of  Glasgow. 
1888  BRYCE  Aiuer.  Cowittw.  II.  Hi.  ^96  In  England  a  city  is 
usually  taken  to  be  a  place  which  is  or  has  been  the  seat  of 
a  bishop. 

14.  The  thing  (esp.  the  organ  or  part  of  the  body) 
in  which  a  particular  power,  faculty,  function    or 
quality  'resides' ;  the  locality  of  a  disease,  sensa- 
tion, or  the  like. 

1390  GOWLK  Conf.lll.  100  The  dreie  Colre.-liis  propru 
sete  [L.  doini(s\  Hath  in  the  galle,  wher  he  duelleth.  1398 
TRKVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  v.  ii.  (1495)  102  The  heed  e  is 
pryncypall  place  and  seete  of  wytlcs.  1676  GKKW  Musxunt, 
Anat.  Stomach  <y  Guts  vi.  26  The  said  Three  Ventricles.. 
are  the  Seat  of  Tast.  1753  R.  RUSSELL  Diss,  Sea  Water 
182  The  Patient.. complained  only  of  those  Paris,  which 
were  ihe  late  Scat  of  the  Disease.  1777  PRIESTLEY  Matt  t 
Spir.  I.  iv.  (1782)  47  We  formed  a  judgment  conceining  the 
necessary  seat  of  thought.  1842  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Scrm. 
VI.  vii.  98  The  heart  may  be  considered  as  the  seat  of  life. 
1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxviii.  363  Mercunal 
osiitis  of  the  head  is  a  very  common  form  of  disease:  us 
more  usual  seats  are  ihe  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  1860 
TVNDALL  Glac.  \.  xxvii.  196  The  air  it.self  between  the  eye 
and  the  distant  pines  being  the  seat  of  the  colour.  1862 
H.  SPENCKK  First  Princ.  II.  v.  §  57  (1875)  '85  The  string  is 
the  seat  of  a  tension  generated  by  the  motion  of  the  ball. 
1874  CARTKNTKR  Ment.  P/iys.  i.  ii.  §  61  (1879)  63  The  Sen 
sorial  centres  whose  seat  is  in  the  head.  1892  W.  R.  GOWKRS 
Man.  Dis.  i\en<.  Syst.  \.  333  The  lesions  of  chronic  myelitis 
resemble  those  of  acute  myelitis  in  seat  and  distribution; 
b.  Similarly,  of  the  soul  or  its  parts. 

1579  HAKE  Newes  out  of  Powles  iv.  (1872)  D  iii  b,  The 
stomack  oueixhardgde.  .Dolh  make  ihe  minde  and  inwarde 
man  vnfii  for  reasons  seate.  1716-17  BKNTLHY  Serm.  xi. 
383  [His  heart  is]  the  Seat  of  selfishness.  1751  JOHTIN  Serm. 
I.  iii.  (1771)  57  A  mind  tormented  with  furious  passions,  the 
seat  of  hopes  which  aie  disappointed.  1847  R.  W.  HAMILTON 
Rewards  ty  Punishnt.  viii.  (1853)  365^  Sin  has  its  seat  in  the 
soul.  1850  McCosn  Div.  Goi't.  in,  i.  (1874)  309  We  regard 
the  will  as  the  seat  of  all  virtue  and  vice. 

15.  A  place  where   something  takes    place,   or 
where  some  particular  condition  of  things  prevails. 
Seat  of  war  [  — L.    sedes   belli]  :   the    region   in 
which  warfare  is  going  on. 

<  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  xxxv.  4  Alwayls  to  fle  iniqujte  And 
sail  of  syn  and  schame.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.,Setfes 
Ittxnrix.  Cic.  The  seate  or  habitation  of  riot  and  sensualilie. 
1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  iv.  i.  140  In  this  Seal  of  Peace. 
1662  STILLINGKL.  Orig.  Satrx  n.  i.  §  2.  no  Those  parts  which 
were  furthest  remote  from  ihe  seat  of  those  grand  transac- 
tions. 1673  TEMPLE  (Maw.  United  Prov.  \.  44  The  olher 
retires  inlo  Holland,  and  makes  that  the  seal  of  the  War. 
(11687  PETTY  Pol.  Arit/t.\.  (1690)  9  A  plain  open  Country.. 
where  the  seat  of  War  may  be  both  Winter  and  Summer. 
1736  BUTLER  Anal.  n.  vii.  259  Foretelling,  at  what  Time 
Rome  or  Babylon  or  Greece . .  should  be  the  most  conspicuous 
Seat  of.  .Tyranny  and  Dissoluteness.  1803  WELLINGTON  in 
Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  I.  432  Forage,  for  which  every  large  body 
of  troops  must  depend  upon  the  country  which  is  to  be  the 
seat  of  its  operations.  1810  CRABBE  Borough  xii.  303  And 
who  shall  say  where  guided?  to  what  seats  Of  starving 
villany?  of  thieves  and  cheats?  1876  A.  J.  EVANS  Through 
Bosnia  iii.  87  Many  Croats  and  Slovenes. .were. .leaving 
for  the  seat  of  war.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  xvii.  278  The 
region  which  has  been  the  seat  of  these  changes. 

b.  A  city  or  locality  in  which  (a  branch  of 
trade,  learning,  etc.)  is  established. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  xiii.  49  Galata, 
being  the  seate  of  trade  of  the  Geneuoises.  1610  HOLLAND 
Cantdens  Brit.  i.  488  Cambridge. -was  a  seat  of  learning 
about  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  First.  1788  PRIESTLKV 
Lect.  Hist.  v.  xxxvi.  264  So  little  attention  was  given  to 
matters  of  science  in  Europe,  their  former  seat.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng-  v.  I.  585  Taunton.  .was  a  celebrated 
seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  1865  DIRCKS  Life  Marq. 
Wore.  i.  i  fclackfriats  was.. the  seat  of  fashion.  1868 
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FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  v\i.  153  It  was  in  those 
days  the  chief  seat  of  the  Irish  slave-trade. 

16.  A  place  of  habitation  or  settlement  (of  a 
tribe,  people,  etc.).  Also  transf.  (of  birds). 

'535  STBWART  Cron,  Scot.  II.  217  Baith  Scot  and  Pecht. . 
war  baneist  all  out  of  tha  boundis,  And  Saxonis  sone  in 
thairsaittisset  doun.  1 1611  CHAPMAN  //wrfxv.  Comment., 
We  often  see  with  a  clap  of  thunder  doves  or  other  fowles 
driven  headlong  from  their  scales.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
World  iv.  viL  §  lii.  301  These  Gaules  were  the  race  of  those, 
that  issued  out  of  their  Countrie,  to  seeke  new  scales  in  that 
great  expedition,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  XL  §  146 
The  seat  of  the  old  Irish,  .was  the  province  of  UKter.  1697 
DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  i.  327  Betwixt  the  midst  [the  torrid 
zone]  and  these  [the  frigid  zones],  the  Gods  BUign'd  Two 
habitable  Seats  for  Humane  Kind.  1762  HUME  Hist,  Eng. 
I.  i.  2  The  convenience  of  feeding  their  Cattle  was  even 
a  sufficient  motive  for  removing  their  seats.  1835  THIRL- 
WALL  Own  v.  I.  149  Corinth,  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  Minyan  race.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II. 
i.  13  Central  Europe  was  not  at  that  time  the  seat  of 
civilized  nations. 

fb.  Seatandsoil  [  =  L.  sedes  at  solum  (Livy)]  : 
a  region  of  habitation.  Ohs. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1749  All  be  gracious  godis..|mt 
sauys  sete  £  soile  &  sustaynes  J>e  erth.  1614  RALEIGH 
Hist.  World  i.  iii.  §  3.  38  [Certain  places  are  said  in 
Scripture  to  resemble  Paradise  :]  being  compared  to  a  seat 
and  soyle  of  farre  exceeding  excellencie.  Ibid.  §  5.  40  Or 
if  the  soile  and  seate  had  not  remained,  then  would  not 
Moses,  who  wrote  of  Paradise  about  850  years  after  the 
floud,  haue  described  it  so  particularly. 

c.   «  COUNTRY-SEAT. 

1607  NORDEN  Sun1.  Dial.  \\\.  85  Let  Princes  haue  their 
Palaces,  and  great  men,  their  pleasant  scales.  1610  HOLLAND 
Canuiens  Brit.  i.  481  Rising-castle,  .the  seat  in  times  past 
of  the  Albineys.  1796  PEGGE  Anonym.  (1809)  325  Houses, 
better  than  farm-houses,  but  not  sumptuous  enough  to  be 
called  seats  or  capital  mansions.  1812  CRABRE  Tales  iii.  56 
And  guests  politely  call'd  his  house  a  seat.  1847  TENNyso!* 
Princess  Prol.  98  And  here  we  lit  on.. lady  friends  From 
neighbour  seats.  1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  of  Hearts  i,  No 
gentleman's  seat  is  within  an  easy  drive  of  us. 

1 17.  Local  or  geographical  position  or  situation. 
Seat  of  living:  habitat  (of  an  animal).  Obs. 

1607  TorsEt.L  Four-f.  Beasts  660  We  shall  manifest,  that 
either  the  colour  or  seate  of  liuing,  cannot  agree  with  the 
Stretsicems,  1614  RALEIGH  Hist,  \\'orld\.  iii.  §  i.  33  The 
Lord  God  planted  a  garden,  Eastward,  in  Eden. ..Of  this 
seate  and  place  of  Paradise,  all  ages  haue  held  dispute. 
1663  UUILER  Hud.  i.  i.  173  He  knew  the  Seat  of  Paradise, 
Could  tell  in  what  Degree  it  lies.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat. 
Hist.  Earth  \.  36  But  the  Sea.. left  these  Shells  there  as 
marks  of  its  ancient  bounds  and  seat. 

18.  Position  (of  ground,  a  city,  habitation)  as 
regards  surroundings,  climate,  etc. ;  situation,  site ; 
hence,  the  position  of  a  person  or  living  thing 
with  regard  to  habitation  or  situation. 

1549  RUSSELL  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1882)  IV.  435  They 
found  the  rebels  strongly  encamped,  as  well  by  the  seat  of 
the  ground  as  by  the  entrenching  of  the  same,  a  1566  R. 
EDWARDS  Damon  <y  Pithias  (1908)  C  ij  b,  But  nice  thinkes, 
this  is  a  pleasant  Cilie,  The  Seate  is  good,  and  yet  not 
stronge.  1574  R.  SCOT  Hop  Garden  (1578)  9  The  Hoppe 
that  Fykes  not.. his  seate,  his  grounde,.  .or  the  manner  of 
his  setting  &c.  commeth  vp.  .small  in  stalke.  1591  KLORIO 
•2nd  Fruites  29  You  are  lodged  then  in  a  verie  good  seate 
[in  biton  sito\  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  \.  vi.  i  This  Castle  hath 
a  pleasant  seat.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  6  Although  the 
seate  of  the  Towne  be  excessive  hot,  yet  it  is  happily  qualified 
by  a  North-East  gale.  1625  If.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  in. 
Intermeane,  In  Siluer-streete,  the  Region  of  money,  a  good 
seat  for  a  Vsurer.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Building'  (Arb.)  547 
Hee  that  builds  a  faire  House,  upon  an  ill  Seat,  committeth 
Himselfe  to  Prison.  1673  TEMPLE  Ofacru.  United  Prov. 
\.  44  Holland.. was  strong  by  its  nature  and  seat  among 
the  Waters  that  encompass  and  divide  it.  1693  DRVDEN 
Persius  vi.  i  Has  Winter  caus'd  thee,  friend,  to  change 
thy  seat,  And  seek  in  Sabine  air  a  warm  retreat  ?  a  1701 
SEDLEY  $th  Bk.  Virg.  Georg.  Wks.  1778  I.  26  First,  for 
your  Bees  a  seat  and  station  chuse  Shelter'd  from  winds. 

f!9.  A  definite  place  (on  a  surface,  in  a  body 
or  organ,  in  a  series).  Obs, 

1574  H.  BAKER  Well-spring  Set.  (1617)  2  [In  Numeration] 
a  place  is  called  a  seat  or  roome  that  a  figure  standelh  in. 
1576  FLEMING  tr.  Cains1  Dogs  (1880)  2  Of  these  three  sortes 
.  .so  nieane  I  to  entreate,  that  the  first  in  the  first  place,  the 
last  in  the  last  roome,  and  the  myddle  sort  in  the  middle 
seate,  be  handled.  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  9  That 
Seame.  .rising  from  the  hollowes  of  the  temples,  pearseth, 
through  the  middle  scales  of  ihe  eyes.  1653  Ln.  BROUNCKER 
tr.  Des  Carte?  Compend.  Mus.  40  Unlesse  all  the  Tones  of 
these  be  removed  by  a  Fourth  or  Fifth,  from  their  proper 
Seat.  1676  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  521  The 
Scales  or  places  where  the  same  Bookes  are  to  be  putt . .  shall 
have  the  name  of  the  said  Sr  Thomas  Sclater  putt  upon  them. 
1726  LEONI  Albert?*  Archit.  I.  39  b,  If. .  Buildings  obstruct 
your  Sight  from  discovering  and  fixing  upon  the  exact  Seat 
of  every  Angle.  1775  T.  SHERIDAN  Art  of  'Reading  38  For 
many  Contiguous  letters  [of  the  alphabet]  as  they  now  lie 
are  performed  in  such  different  seats  and  with  such  different 
exertions  of  the  organs. 

t  b.   —Locus  2.   Obs,    (? nonce-use?) 

1628  T.  SPEKCKR  Logick  14  Aristotle  assigneth  ten  places, 
or  scales  of  arguments,  in  the  fourth  Chapter  of  his  Cate- 
gories. 

1 20.  A  term  of  the  game  of  Post  and  Pair.  Obs. 
1680  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  xxii.  (ed.  2)  106  You  must 

first  stake  at  Post,  then  at  Pair ;  after  this  deal  two  Cards 
apiece,  then  stake  at  the  Seat. 

IV.  Basis,  foundation,  support. 

1 21.  A   place    prepared   for   something   to   be 
erected  or  set  up  upon  it ;  a  building  site.  Obs. 

i6i§  MARKHAM  County  Contentm.  \.  \.  14  Against  the  side 
of  this  hill  would  be  cut  or  digged  diners  large  and  broad 
seats  one  abouc  an  other, . .  which  seats  would  bee . .  boorded 


'  . .  on  the  sides . .  and  also  close  boorded  aloft, . .  the  number  of 
\  these  seats  would  bee  according  to  the  number  of  your 
'  Hounds.  ,-11627  HAVWARD  Edw.  lrf  (1630)  85  A  Church  by 

Strand-bridge,  and  two  Bishops  houses,  were  pulled  downe 
!  to  make  a  seat  for  his  new  building.  1662  GERBIER  Principles 

14  But  as  fora  Seate  on  Moorish  Grounds. .,  in  effect  'tis  to 

Build  perpetually. 

fb.  transf.  in  Perspective.  (See  qtiot.) 
1815  R.  BROWN  Princ.  Pract.  Perspective  3  Seat  is  the 
!    space  that  an  object  would  occupy  on  the  ground  plane. 

22.  That  part  of  a  thing  upon  which  it  rests  or 
:    appears  to  rest,  usually  the  broadest  part ;  the  base. 

1661  N.  N.   Drayning  Fenns  7  Banks. .9  foot  high  and 

60  foot  wide  at  seat  or  bottom.    1681  GREW  Mus&ttm  i.  §  vi. 

i,  139  The  first.. is  the  Edible  Button  Fish.     These  have 

very  great  Prickles,  with  Seats  or  Bases  proportionable. 

1828  P.  NICHOLSON  Masonry  37  A  horizontal  section  of 
!  a  wall,  through  the  base-line,  is  called  the  seat  of  the  wall. 

1830  HEDDEKWICK  Mar.  Archit.  118  Sent,  the  bottom  part 
[  of  a  timber ;  the  seat  of  the  floors  is  that  part  which  rests 
,  on  the  keel,  c  1850  Rudint.  Navig.  (Weale)  114  The  eddy 

which  the  ship  draws  after  her  at  her  seat  or  line  of  flota- 
'  tion.  1855  FRANKE  BeiCs  Technol.  Diet.  II.  452  Seat  of 
i  wooden  bellows  (the  lower  or  fixed  chest  or  box),  der 

Unterkasten,  Cite. 

23.  Mech.  A  part  or  surface  upon  which  the  base 
of  something  rests. 

1805  Shipwrights  Vade-m.  129  Seat,  the  scarph  or  part 

|    trimmed  out  for  a  chock,  &c.  to  fay  to.     1844  H.  STEPHENS 

,    Bk.  Farm  I.  414  The  beam  being  received  into  the  seats 

formed  on.  .the  palms  [of  a  plough].     1858   R.  MURRAY 

I    Marine  Engines  {ed.  3)    71    It   more  frequently  happens 

that  the  valve   fits  its   seat   so  badly  as  to   allow  of  the 

escape  of  steam.    1875  T.  BEATON  Fret  Cutting  103  Carvers 

leave  a  level  place  called  a  seat,  where  this  extra  thick- 

i    ness  is  required,  and  glue  on  a  piece.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 

Mech.,  Scat,  that  part  of  the  bore  of  a  chambered  piece  of 

ordnance  at  which   the   shell   rests   when   rammed   home. 

1884  F.  J.  BRITTKN  It'a/ck  %  Clockm.  129  A  hole  is  drilled 

so  much  less  in  size  than  the  jewel  as  to  allow  of  a  firm 

seat  for  it.    1886  Entycl.  Brit.  XX.  583/1  To  obtain  the 

\    requisite  convexity  by  rounding  the  formation  surface  or 

;    seat  of  the  road. 

24.  Mining,  a.  The  floor  of  a  mine.     b.  The 
stratum  (of  clay,  rock,  etc.)  upon  which  coal  lies. 

1860  Eng.  ff  Foreign  Mining  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  43  [Derbyshire 
terms.]  Seat,  or  Sole,  the  floor  or  bottom  of  the  mine.  1867 
SMYTHE  Coal  25  The  floor,  thillj  or  seat.,,  of  the  coal  is  an 
underclay. 

25.  Shoemaking.  A  piece  of  leather  pegged  or 
sewn  to  the  boot  as  a  foundation  for  the  heel. 

1882  Wore.  Exhib.Catal.  iii.  30  The  nails.,  spread  as  they 
1  go  in  so  as  to  nail  the  heel  closely  round  the  seat  of  the  boot. 
1895  HaslucHs  Boot  Making  vii.  107  If  a  pegged  seat  is 
wanted,  it  must  be  arranged  for  before  the  boot  is  lasted,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  skive  the  stiflener  much  thinner,  .than  is 
wanted  for  a  sewn  seat. 

f  26.  Used  to  render  L.  sedes  in  technical  senses. 

a.  Anat.  Seat  of  the  heart :  see  quots.  1398.     Seat 

of  the   skull :    app.    the    cheek-bone,     b.  Surg. 

[after  Or.  &(\(os(8prj,  Hipp.]  See  quot.  1634.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxvi.  (1495)  149  And 

the  herte  hath  In  the  brede  therof  two  grystlewe   bones, 

whyche  ben  callyd  the  setes  therof.     Ibid.  v.  lix.  175  In  the 

mydyll  of  the  herte  of  a  beest  Is  a  grystyll  bone  sette  in  the 

brede  therof  and  that  is  callyd  the  sect  and  subtylte  of  the 

herte.     1551  UUALL  tr.  Ceminus'  Anat.  B  vij  b/2  The  seate 

!    of  y°  scull,  whych  we  call  the  stonny  seate  [orig.  sedes  cal- 

varix,  quant  lapidosam  dicimtts}.  Ibid.,  Thys  seate  together 

!    wyth  hys  felowe  on  the  other  syde,  we  call  the  cheake  bones. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  tr.  Farcy's  Chirurg.  x.  i.  337  Hippocrates 

j     .  .111  his  Booke.  .seemes  to  have  made  4.  or  5.  kinds  of  frac- 

j    tures  of  the  Scull. .  .The  4.  is  named  Sedes,  or  a  seat.    Ibid. 

'    338  Seate,  when  the  marke  of  the  weapon  remaines  imprinted 

i    in  the  wound,  that  the  wound  is  of  no  more  length,  nor 

'    bredth  than  the  weapon  fell  upon. 

V.  27.  Phrases,  a.  To  hold,  keep  a  or  one's  seat : 
I    to  remain  seated,  to  keep  from  falling ;    also,  to 
|   retain  one's  position  as  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
Similarly,  to  lose  one's  seat. 

£1400  Destr.  Troy  7409  Than  Achilles.. Al  to  hurlet  the 
helme  of  fc»e  high  prinse ;  But  hym  seluyn  was  safe,  &  his 
seate  helde.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  i.i.  36  Nor  neuer  Hidra- 
headed  WilfulnesseSosoonedid  loosehisSeat.  1602 — Jfaiir. 
i.  v.  96  While  memory  holds  a  seate  In  this  distracted  Globe. 


ig  no  longer  able  to  keep 

j    headlong.    1847  TENNYSON  Princess  v.  485  Part  [of  the 

I    riders]  reel'd  but  kept  their  seats.     1881  GLADSTONE  Sp.  at 

Leeds  7  Oct.  in  Times  8  Oct.  6/3,  I  never  was  called  upon 

..to  exercise  an  option  between  Leeds  and  Mid  Lothian. 

My  seat  for  both  was  lost  by  my  acceptance  of  office. 

b.  f  To  make  ones  seat  (obs.),  to  take  a  seat :  to  sit 
down.  To  take  one's  seat :  to  take  the  sitting-place 
assigned  to  one ;  to  assume  one's  official  position, 
to  be  formally  admitted  to  Parliament  or  Congress. 
cuooRiileofSt.  BtttetijQiQt bam  bat  ernot  redibairTo 
say  ]?e  grace  &  take  ber  sete.  c  1425  Cursor  M.  8291  (Trin.) 
On  a  bow^e  he[jf.  an  angel]  made  his  sete  Of  bat  tre  J»at  was  so 


take  up  the  least  prominent   position,  to  occupy 
a  subordinate  place. 

1868  in  Fanner's  Slang  Diet.  s.  v.  Rack  Seat,  [Andrew 
Johnson's  famous  saying  in  1868  that  in  the  woik  of  Recon- 
struction traitors  should  take  back  seats.]  1888  \'>RVCF.  A  nt(r. 
Commw.  II.  xlvl.  195  A  leader  came  to  care  for  his  influence 
within  his  Stale  chlelly  as  a  means  of  gaining  slrength  in 
the  wider  national  field... The  State,  therefore,  had,  to  use 
the  transatlantic  phrase,  'to  take  the  back  seat.' 
VI.  Combinations. 

28.  General  relations  :  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  seat 
cushion,  frame,    lug,  pillar,    rail,    r<nv,    stitch ; 
objective,  as  seat  borer,  maker,  owner. 

1875  Guide  High  tt'ycombe  56  [Chair-]  'seat-borer.  »86o 
G.  A.  SPOTTISWOODK  I7ac.  Ttntr  82  We  suddenly  saw  *seat- 
cushions,  books,  and  plaids  neatly  lifted  out  by  the  wind. 
1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  Own  Mech.  §  781  The  front  and 
back  of  the  *seat-frame  are  connected  by  short  rails.  1875 
Guide  High  W-'ycombe  56  [Chair-]  ^seat-maker.  1898  Cycling 
34  The  *seat  pillar  [of  a  bicycle]  should  never  project  more 
than  two  inches  from  the  *seat  lug.  1891  Century  Diet., 
*  Seat-rail,,  .one  of  the  horizontal  members  of  the  frame 
which  forms  or  supports  the  seat,  as  in  a  chair  or  sofa.  1837 
CARLVLF.  Fr.  Rev.  II.  vi.  iii,  The  Thirty  *seat-rows  of  that 
famed  Slope  are  again  full.  1895  Hasluck^s  Boot  Making 
ii.  47  One  way  to  sew  them  [sc.  upper  and  sole]  together 
again  is  by  loop-stitching..  .The  *seat-slitch  is  another  way. 

29.  Special  comb.:  seat-arch,  an  arched  recess 
in  a  wall  having  a  flat  place  to  serve  as  a  seat ; 
seat-back,  a  piece  of  tapestry,  leather  or  other 
material  for  covering  the  back  of  a  seat  {Cent. 
Diet.  1891);   seat-board,  (a)  (see  quot.   1884); 
(b}  —  seat-free ;    (c}  a  board  suspended  from  scaf- 
folding to  serve  as  a  seat  for  a  workman  ;  seat- 
bone  Anat.,  the  innominate  bone   or   hip-bone; 
more  strictly  the  ISCBIUM;  seat-box  (see  quot.); 
seat-breaker,  a   shoemaker's   tool    (see    quot.) ; 
seat-clay  =  next  (Cent.  Diet?) ;    seat-earth,  one 
of  the  various  names  applied  to  the  bed  under- 
lying a  coal-seam;    seat-file,  a  shoemaker's  file 
for  smoothing  the  '  seat '  of  a  boot ;  seat-holder, 
(a]  one  who  occupies  a  particular  seat ;  (/>)  one 
who  rents    or   owns  a  seat   or  sitting  (esp.  in  a 
church,  theatre,  etc.) ;  seat-house  dial.,  a  dwelling- 
house,  *  the  manor  on  an  estate J  (Jam.) ;  seat-iron, 
a  shoemaker's  tool  (see  quot.) ;  seat-mate  U.S., 
one  who  shares  the  same  seat  with  another ;  seat- 
mongeringj  trading  in  parliamentary  seats ;  seat- 
owner,  one  who  owns  a  '  pocket-borough  *  or  a 
county  seat;     seat-piece  Shetmaking~lKMA   25 
(above)  ;  seat-rent,  the  amount  paid  for  a  sitting 
in  a  church  ;    seat-seller,  one  who  sells  parlia- 
mentary   seats ;     hence    seat-selling ;    seat-sock, 
a  sock   for   the  heel   of  a  boot  or   shoe ;   seat- 
stone  =  seat-earth  ;    seat-transom    Afattt.    (see 
quot.) ;  seat-tree,  the  seat  of  a  hand-loom  ;  seat 
wheel  (see  quot.   1895);   seat-worm,  a  thread- 
worm, Oxyitris  vermicularis ,  infesting  the  funda- 
ment. 


supports  the  movement.  1891  H.  JOHNSTON  Kilmallie  I.  i. 
6  When  the  laddie's  legs  had  grown  almost  sufficiently  to 
warrant  his  elevation  to  the  '  seat-board  '.  1901  J.  Black's 
Carp.  ^  Build.,  Scaffolding  68  The  crack  in  the  side  of  the 
stack  was  successfully  repaired  by  the  men  working  from 
seat  boards  suspended  from  the  platform  above.  i66a 
Content  us*  Janua  Ling.  Triling.  48  The  *seal-bone  under 


took  his  seal  again.  i8oa  MAR.  EDCEWOKTH  Moral  T.  (1816) 
I.  222  The  ..judge  having  taken  his  seal.  1817  SHELLEY  Ret'. 
f  slam  ii.  907  Ere  this  power  cnn  make  In  human  hearts  its 
calm  and  holy  seat.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IIL  238  A 
writ  of  summons  was  issued  to  him,  and  he  took  his  seat 
accordingly.  18470.  BRONTE  y.Eyre  xxxiv.l  took  a  seat:  St. 
John  stood  near  me.  1855  MACAULAY//^/.  Eng,  xii.  III.  203 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  took  their  seats.  1865 
H.  PHILLIPS  Amer.  Paper  Curr.  II.  49  (He]  took  his  seat 
in  congress  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania. 
c.  To  take  a  or  the  ba<:k  seat,  orig.  U.  S.,fi$.  to 


a  box  made  to  slide  under  ihe  seat. ..It  is.  .convenient  to 
carry  linen,  &c.  1895  Hasluck*s  Boot  Making  viii.  130  To 
make  up  the  seat  after  the  seat  has  been  nicely  pared  up, 
damp  the  leather  and  use  the  *seat  breaker,  rubbing  it  evenly 
round  the  seat.  1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  236  Each  bed  of 
coal  is  supported  by  a  layer  of  shale  known  as  under-day  or 
*seat-earth.  1891  in  W.  Andrews  Bygone  Northampton- 
shire 194  The  implements  of  [the  shoemaker's]  craft,.. the 
awl,  clincher..,  hammer,  *seat-file.  18*5  HONE  Every- 
day  Bk.  I.  1184  A  large  space,  which.. greatly  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  lower  *seat-holders,  was  nearly  occupied 
by  spectators.  184*  CARD.  WISEMAN  Ess.  (1853)  I.  378  The 
English  seat-holder  surrounded  by  all  the  luxury  of  worsted- 
worked  cushions  [etc.].  1483  in  Finchale  Priory  (Surtees) 
96  And  the  sayd  Sr  Georg  sail  repare . .  the  forsayd  messuag' 
that  is  to  say  on  *seyt  house  of  v  rowmys  on  berne  of  v 
rowmys.  1885  J.  B.  LENO  Boot  %  Shaemaking  xvii.  137 
The  *Seat  Iron.  This  once  popular  piece  of  kit  has  been 
partially  superseded  by  the  seat  wheel;  but  many  of  the 
best  workmen  still  employ  it  to  set  the  seat,  .before  using 
the  seat  wheel.  1885  New  York  Times  26  Dec.,  The 
mother,  tho'  wholly  unaware  of  her  "seat-mate's  identity, 
did  her  utmost  to  protect  him.  1813  Kxaminer  12  Apr. 
237/1  MyLordCastlcreagh's*seat-mongering.  iSxSCoBBEiT 
Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  355  On  the  absolute  sway  of  the  great 
*seat  owners  over  King,  Ministers,  and  People.  1885  J.  1*. 
LENO  Boot  ff  Shoemaking  viii.  55  *Seat  pieces  for  common 
work  may  be  cut  from  almost  any  scraps  of  leather.  1865 
Ch.  Times  ii  Mar.  76/4  The  incumbent  raised  the  *seat- 
rents  to  prevent  the  parishioners  taking  seats.  1821  COBBKTT 
Rural  Rides ^1853)  14  Their  blue  arms  and  lips,  would  have 
made  any  heart  ache,  but  that  of  a  "seat-seller  or  a  loan- 
jobber.  1817  —  Pol.  Reg.  XXXII.  14,  I  did  not  believe 
that  there  could  be  any  such  thing  as  'seat-selling.  1895 
Haslvck's  Boot  Making  viii.  145  Gent's  boots  or  shoes  will 
only  want  a  'seat-sock.  1878  GREEN  Coal  i.  28  'Seat-stones 
vary  very  much  in  their  composition,  the  generality  of  them 
are  clays.  1805  Shipwright's  Vade-m.  129  *Seat  transom% 


SEAT. 

that  transom  which  Is  fayed  and  bolted  to  the  counter- 
timbers,  next  above  the  deck  transom,  at  the  height  of  the 
port  sills.  1790  A.  WILSON  Poems  fy  Lit.  Prose  (1876) 
II.  242  l  Groans /r.  Loom',  Go,. .live  o'er  a  *seat-tree — on 
nought!  1885  "Seat  wheel  [see  scat  iron  above].  1895 
Haslnck's  Boot  Making  viii.  130  Run  the  seat-wheel  evenly 
round  [the  edge  of  the  seat],  so  that  it  leaves,  .one  straight 
line  of  regular  indentations.  1893  R.  H.  HARTE  Local 
Therap.  158  Lime-water  is  used  with  advantage  as  an  in- 
jection to  destroy  ''Seat-worms. 

Seat  (sft),  v.     [f.  SEAT  sl>.~] 

1.  trans.  To  place  on  a  seat  or  seats;  to  cause 
to  sit  down. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII>  \.  iv.  31  So  now  y'are  fairely 
seated.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Oleariu?  Voy.  Ambass.  298 
Their  Poets  and  Historians  are  great  frequenters  of  these 
places... These  are  seated  in  a  high  Chair,  in  the  midst.  1669 
EVKLYN  Diary  15  July,  This  ended,  we  were.. seated  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor  amongst  the  Doctors  on  his  right  hand. 
1672  WISEMAN  Wounds  n.  91  Seat  him  [sc.  the  patient]  so 
as  it  may  be  for  your  conveniency.  1725  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
6382/4  The  Great  Master,  .seated  the  Proxy  down  in  the 
Stall.  1805  T.  LINDLEY  Voy,  Brazil  ijjoTheold  man  seated 
me.  1847  C.  BRONTE  Jane  h'yre  xxiii,  He  seated  me  and 
himself.  1859  GKO.  T&LIQT  Attain  Bede  xlv,  Dinali  raised 
her  gently  from  her  knees,  and  seated  her  on  the  pallet  again. 

Jig.  1776  TOPLADY  Hymnt  *  Holy  Ghost*  dispel  our  Satf- 
Hi'ss*t  Seat  us  with  Thy  saints  in  glory.  1859  TKSNYSON 
Merlin  fy  V.  727  Because  of  that  high  pleasure  which  I  had 
To  seat  you  sole  upon  my  pedestal  Of  worship. 

b.  rejl.  To  take  one's  seat,  sit  down.  Const,  at, 
fn,  upon,  etc. 

1589  GREENE  Mcnaphon  (Arb.)  37  1st  fit  an  Eagle  seate 
him  with  a  Flie?  16*2  MABBK  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  if  A  If. 
\\.  loo  To  seate  him-selfe  sure  in  the  Saddle.  1765  J.  BROWN 
Chr.  yrnl.  204  Yonder  fly  has  seated  himself  upon  the 
surface  of  a  rough  stone.  1779  Mirror  No.  9  We  went  at 
an  early  hour,  and  seated  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  the  pit. 
1818  SCOTT Hrt.Midl.  xx,  'Wha  was  it?',  .said  Effie, seating 
herself  upright.  1833  T.  HOOK  Parson* s  Dan.  \\.  xiv.  Lady 
Catherine  good-naturedly  seated  herself  at  the  piano-forte. 
1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  245,  I  saw  the  landlady.. seat 
herM;lf  amply  before  a  low  of  baskets. 

t  c.  intr.  for  rejl.  To  sit  down  ;  also  (of  ani- 
mals) to  lie  down.  Of  a  hare  :  To  sit  in  its  form. 

1596  SPENSER  F.Q.  vr.  ix.  4  The  folds,  where  sheepe  at 
night  doe  seat.  1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moon  (Percy  Soc.)  7 
Long  had  they  not  seated,  but  one  knocked  at  the  gate. 
1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  xiv.  (1660)  166  You  shall  say  that 
a  Hare  Seateth  or  Formeth.  1686  BI.OME  Gentl.  Recr.  \\. 
76  A  Hare  Seateth  or  Formeth,  a  Coney  Sitteth.  1760-72 
H.  BROOKE  Fool  o/Qual.  (1809)  IV.  146  There,  seating,..! 
will  now  tell  you,  my  uncle,  says  he. 

d.  trans.  To  cause  or  enable  to  sit  in  or  on  a 
throne,  chair  of  state  or  office,  or  other  seat  of 
authority  or  dignity.     Hence,  to  establish  (a  per- 
son) in  a  position  of  authority  or  dignity.  Formerly 
without  const.,  f  to  enthrone  (a  king). 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VIt  i.  i.  22  Before  I  see  thee  seated  in 
that  Throne,  Which  now  the  House  of  Lancaster  vsurpes, 
I  vow  by  Heauen,  these  eyes  shall  neuer  close,  1600  E. 
BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  101  They  doubted  not  to  seate  a 
King,  at  their  pleasures.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist. 
Justine  ii.  x.  13  Xerxes  being  thus  mutually  seated  in  the 
kingdome.  1667  MILTON  P.  L,  i.  720  To  in.shiine  Belus  or 
Serapis  thir  Gods,  or  seat  Thir  Kings.  1670  COTTON  Esfar- 
non  i.  i.  22  By  that  means  [she]  seated  her  self  absolute 
Mistress  of  that  Court.  1715  POPE  Iliad  I.  Ess.  Homer  2 
There  is  also  in  Mankind  a  Spirit  of  Envy  or  Opposition 
which  makes  them  uneasy  to  see  others  of  the  same  Species 
seated  far  above  them  in  a  sort  of  Perfection,  a  1763 
W.  KING  Polit.  $  Lit.  Anecd.  (1819)  185  He  [Burnet]  was 
a  better  pastor  than  any  man  who  is  now  seated  on  the 
bishops'  bench.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  xxiv,  I  could  ill  have 
kept  my  seat  in  the  high  place  where  Heaven  has  been 
pleased  to  seat  me.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  lit.  143,  I  find 
you  here  but  in  the  second  place,  Some  say  the  third.  .We 
will  seat  you  highest. 

e.  To  put  into  a  seat  in  a  deliberative  assembly. 
1797  BURKE  Let.  Affairs  Ireland  Wks.  IX.  457  The  new 

representative  was  at  that  time  seated  and  installed  by  force 
and  violence.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  165  He  was 
summoned  to  parliament . .  and  was  seated  in  the  place  of  the 
ancient  Barons  of  Berkeley.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  iv.  vii, 
Many  of  whom  he  has  succeeded  in  seating  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  his  country.  1866  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  No.  378.  1341/1 
Mr.  Kinglake  has  been  seated  for  Bridgewater. 

f.  To  find  seats  for  ;  to  accommodate  with  seats 
or  sitting  room ;  to  assign  seats  to.    Of  a  building, 
room,  etc.:  To  afford  sitting  accommodation  for. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Seat, ..to  place  in  a  church;  to  assign 
seats  to.  In  New  England  - .  it  is  customary  to  seat  families 
for  a  year  or  longer  time  ;  that  is,  assign  and  appropriate 
seats  to  their  use.  1856  MERIVALE  ROM.  Emf.  xli.  (1871) 
V.  67  The  first  object,  .was  to  seat  the  greatest  number  of 
the  people  possible,  1887  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  9  Sept.  2/2  Each 
theatre  should  be  registered  and  advertised  as  capable  of 
seating  a  specified  number. 

2.  Passive.  To  be  sitting,  to  be  in  a  sitting  posture. 
1608  SHAKS.  Per.  n.  iv.  7  When  he  was  seated  in  A  Chariot 

of  an  inestimable  value.  1703  TATE //y///«,  *  While  Shepherds 
•watched' ',  While  Shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night 
All  seated  on  the  ground.  1791  COWPEH  Yardley  Oak  139 
Seated  here  On  thy  distorted  root.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
Fair  x.xiv,  Osborne  from  his  chair  regarded  Dobbin  seated 
blank  and  silent  opposite  to  him.  1875  \V*.  S.  HAYWARD 
Loveagst.  World  i,  Three  young  men  aie  seated  at  breakfast. 

3.  trans.  To  place  as  a  resident  in  a  district  or 
country ;  to  settle  or  establish  (a  people,  a  body  of 
colonists,  etc.)  in  a  particular  locality.    Now  rare. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Kng.  Piose  Addit.  161  Seated  wee  must 
bee,  and  here  wee  would  be.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  I.  ii. 
62  Charles  the  Great  Subdu'd  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat 
the  Ktencli  Beyond  the  Kiuer  Sala.  1612  in  Capt.  Smith 
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Map  Virginia  \\.  96  Mr  West  hauing  seated  his  men  at 
the  Falles,  presently  returned.  ..The  President,  .followed 
him  to  the  falles:  where  he  found  this  company  so  incon- 
siderately seated,  in  a  place  not  only  subiect  to  the  rivers 
invndation,  but  [etc.].  1639  FULLER  Holy  II''  a  r  n.  .\.\vi. 
(1640)  77  The  Carmelites,  .were  first  seated  at  Newenden  in 
Kent.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  (Globe)  197  Providence,  which 
so  happily  bad  seated  me  at  the  Urasilsi  as  a  Planter.  1776 
GimiON  Dccl.  fy  F.  x.  (1782)  I.  295  In  the  age  of  the  Anio- 
nines,  the  Goths  were  still  seated  in  Prussia.  1797  WASHING- 
TON Let.  Writ.  1892  XIII.  406  If.  .they  could  have  been 
first  seated  as  tenants.  1910  HIRTH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VI. 
191/1  Whether  the  Chinese  weie  seated  in  their  later  homes 
from  time  immemorial,  ..  or  whether  [etc.]. 

t  b.  re/I.  To   take  up  a  permanent   abode,  to 
settle  (in  a  place).   Obs. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  $  Comniw.  (1603)  112  Whose 
tenants  to  mjoy  the  liberties  granted  to  Nepolitans,  did  for- 
sake their  owne.  .to  scale  themselves  there.  1639  FLLLEK 
Holy  ll^ar  v.  v.  (1640)  236  They  wonne  the  Island  of  Rhodes 
from  the  Turks..  and  there  seated  themselves.  I755  ^Acts 
Asseint'fy  Pennsylv.  (1762)  II.  54  Many  Persons  residing  in 
this  Province  have  stated  themselves  on  certain  large  Tracts 
of  Land,  neither  having  Property  thetein,  or  paying  Kent 
for  the  same.  1797  Em  yd.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  X.  693/1  At  length, 
in  1638,  the  Dutch  seated  themselves  here  [Mauritius], 

fc.  intr*  for  rejL  To  settle  clown  permanently, 
to  establish  a  residence,  to  fix  or  take  tip  abode.   Obs. 

1622  Relat.  Eng.  Plant.  Plymouth,  New  ting:  4  Some  of  out- 
people.  .desired.  .  tolravaile  by  Land  into  the  Conn  trey,  .  .  to 
see  whether  it  might  be  fit  for  vs  to  seate  in  or  no.  1623  LI  INC- 
KMIiXfnophotis  A  nab.  in.  ii.  48  If  he  perceiued,  wo  prepared 
our  seines  to  seat  here.  1697  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll. 
Artier.  Col.  Ch.  I,  44  Abundance  of  People  were  desirous  to 
seat  there.  1709  J.  L.UVSON  AVry  I'oy.  Carolina  141  [This] 
would  doubtless  be  a  great  prejudice  to  the  Plantets  that 
should  seat  there. 

transf,  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Cotnin.  Titus  ii.  3  The  knowledge 
of  God  seateth  not  in  their  hearts.  1655  VAUGHAN  Silex 
Scint.  i.  126  Thy  root  sucks  but  diseases  ;  worms  there  seat 
And  claim  it  for  their  meat. 

d.  passive.  To  have  one's  '  seat'  or  mansion  in 
a  specified  place. 

1683  EVF.LYN  Diary  13  Oct.,  A.  .gentleman,  seated  neere 
Worcester,  and  very  curious  in  gardening,  a  1845  BAKU  AM 
Int>ol.  Leg.  Ser.  in.  Blasphemers  Warning  (Init.J,  In  Kent 
we  are  told  There  was  seated  of  old,  A  handsome  young 
gentleman.  1859  Symonds*  Diary  (Camden)  75  note, 
Although  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Richard  became  seated  in 
Cornwall  by  his  marriage  with  a  coheiress  of  Trethurffe. 

4.  trans.  With  a  thing  as  object  :  To  place  in  a 
'seat'  or  situation.  {Rare  GXC.passiws  as  in  5.)  a.  To 
set  or  secure  in  its  proper  place  ;  to  fix  in  proper 
position  on  a  base  or  support.     Now  only  A/ec/i. 
f  Also  intr.  for  rejl.  to  lie,  rest  upon. 

1605  Ii.  JONSON  Volpone  n.  i,  In  youth  it  perpetually  pie- 
serue?,  in  age  restores  the  complexion;  seat's  your  teeth, 
did  they  dance  like  Virginal  I  iacks,  fir  me  as  a  wall.  [Cf.  1667 
s.  v.  SEATED/^*/.  a.  i.]  1662  K.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch.  153  Clap 
into  thy  Furnace  an  iron  Kettle,  and  let  the  bottom  thereof 
seat  upon  the  iion  liarr.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  89/2 
Seat  the  Shooe,  fit  it  to  the  Foot  [of  a  horse].  1872  Spans 
Diet.  Engin.  v.  1804  The  slotted  head  of  the  common  wood 
screw  is  frequently  split  when  much  force  is  required  to  seat 
It  or  to  remove  it. 

b.  To  locate  or  establish  in  a  specified  place. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  143  He  himselfe  made 
choice  of  the  city  Neapolis..tp  seat  his  regall  Palace  in. 
1650  BULWKR  Anthropotnet.  xi.  (1653)  183  Neither  would 
she  have  seated  the  mouth  in  so  eminent,  open,  and  con- 
spicuous a  place,  c  1750  SHENSTONE  Elegy  i.  30  In  thy 
youthful  soul  Love's  gentle  tyrant  seats  his  awful  throne. 
t  o.  To  found  (a  city).  Obs.  rare. 

1612  HEYWOOD  Apol.for  Actors  i.  23  Thebes,  seated  by 
Cadmus,  a  1657  W.  BRADFORD  Plymouth  Plantation  (1836) 
368  Their  neigbours  of  y"  Massachusets..had  some  years 
after  seated  a  towne  (called  Hingam)  on  their  lands. 

5.  In  passive,  to  have  its  seat,  be  situated. 

a.  Of  a  country,  town,  house,  etc.  :  To  be  situ- 
ated in  a  certain  position  ;  to  have  a  certain  kind  of 
situation  (e.  g.  as  regards  salubrity  or  pleasantness). 
1577  ^'  GOOGE  Heresbaclis  Ilusb.  iv.  (1586)  172  Euery 
house  is  not  so  seated,  as  it  hath  enable  ground  about  it.  1593 
SHAKS,  Lucr.  1144  Somedarke  deepe  desert  seated  from  the 
way,  That  knowes  not  parching  heat,  nor  freezing  cold,  Will 
wee  find  out.  1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  83  A  pleasant 
Vale  seated  belowe  Some  sleepy  Mount.  1631  WEEVER 
Anc.  Funeral  Men.  284  The  Mannor  of  ShurTand  seated 


Eastward  from  hence.  1633  HEYWOOD  Eng.  Trav.\\\.  F3 
[The  house]  'tis  well  seated,  Rough-cast  without,  but  brauely 
lined  within.  1655  MARQ,  WORCESTER  Cent.  Invent.  §  100 
To.  .furnish  Cities  with  water  though  never  so  high  seated. 
1700  DRYUKN  Sigism.  fy  Guise.  221  The  Garden,  seated  on 
the  level  Floor.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  93  Lands 
seated  on  Marie  are  usually  very  rich,  1857  ZtaugittXW, 
5618  The  house  was  seated  in  a  pretty  garden.  1872  YEATS 
Gt-ou'tk  Comm,  52  Seated  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  it  [Byzantium]  links  the  two  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 
1877  HUXLEY  Phy&iogr.  213  London,  .is  seated  on  clay. 

b.   Hence  of  a   person  with   reference  to    his 
dwelling,     Also_/f^. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  y.  i.  ii.  8  They  are  as  sicke  that  surfet 
with  too  much,  as  they  lhat  starue  with  nothing;  it  is  no 
smal  happinesse  therefore  to  be  seated  in  the  meane.  1598 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  65  When  we  came  vnto  Bathy,.we  were 
seated  a  good  league  distant  from  his  tabernacles.  1601  B. 
ONSON  Poetaster  u.  i.  (init.),  You  are  most  delicately  seated 
ere,  full  of  sweet  delight  and  blandishment  !  an  excellent 
ayre  !  1624  WOTTON  Llem.  Archil.  i.  5  By  no  meanes  to 
build  too  neie  a  great  Neighbour,  which  were  in  truth  to  bee 
as  vnfortunately  seated  on  the  earth,  as  Mercuric  is  in  the 
Heauens.  1803  WELLINGTON  To  Lieut.  -Gen.  Stuart  in 
Gurw.  De$p.  (1835)  II.  73  It  appears,  .that  we  shall  have  a 
war  immediately,  or  a  protracted  negotiation  with  Scindiah 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  sealed  upon  the  Nizam's  frontier. 
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SEATER, 

t  C.  Of  a  material  object :   To  have  a  certain 
place  (e.  g.  in  the  body,  in  a  building).   Obs. 

1:1580  SIDNEY /*J.  (1823)  xxn.  ix,  Whose  hart..  Doth  melt 
away,  though  it  be  inmost  seated.  1632  G.  HERUERI  Priest 
to  Temple  xiij.  (1830)  35  A  poor  man's  box  conveniently 
seated,  to  receive  the  charity  of  well-minded  people.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.s.v.  Eye,\\\  Birds,  and  some  other  Creatures, 
the  Eyes  are  so  seated,  as  to  take  in  near  a  whole  Sphere. 

d.  Of  a  seed  or  fruit  (with  transferred  notion  of 
sense  2) :  To  be  fixed  on  something,  or  in  a  par- 
ticular place. 

1857  T-  MOORE  Handbk.  Brit.  Ft-rns  (ed.  3)  3  The  part  of 
the  vein  on  which  the  sorus  is  seated  is  called  the  receptacle. 
1882-4  COOKK  I)) it.  Fres/i-ii.1.  Algx  I.  175  Dwarf  males 
seated  upon  or  about  the  oogonia. 

e.  Of  an  immaterial    thing,  a  quality,  feeling, 
etc.  :  To  have  its  seat  or  abode  in  a  certain  place. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iv.  55  See  what  a  grace  was  seated 
on  his  Brow.  1622  FLETCHER  Sea,  I'oy.  \.  lii,  The  greatest 
plagues  that  humane  nature  suffers,  Are  sealed  here,  wild- 
tie  sse,  and  wants  innumerable.  1691  HAHTCI.IFFE  I'irtitcs 
263  Their  Inclinations,  which  are  seated  in  the  Heart.  1748 
MELMOIH  Fitzosborne  Lett.  lii.  (1749)  II.  6 1  The  latter  [/.  e. 
generosity]  is  seated  in  the  mind.  1820  HAZLITT  Lcct. 
Dram.  Lit.  8  We  there  see.  .the  same  thoughts  passing 
through  the  mind  and  seated  on  the  lip^. 

f.  Of  a  disease :  To  have  its  seat  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  body.     Also  To  be  deeply  seated;  Hi. 
to  be  situated  far  below  the  surface;  hence  (often 
fig.}  to  be  firmly  established  in  the  system,  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  superficial  remedies. 

a  1619  FoniEKiiY  AtJiconi.  i.  xiii.  §  3  (1622)  140  His  Blague 
was  seated  into  his  bowells.  1647  N.  WAKD  Simp,  Coblcr  6 
Fiery  diseases,  seated  in  the  spirit,  embroile  the  whole  frame 
of  the  body.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Mcd.  xxvi.  3^) 
Spongy  chancres.,  were  seated  on  the  inner  lamella  of  the 
prepuce.  1871  SMILES  C/iiirac.  vii.  212  note,  The  disease 
had  become  too  deeply  seated  for  recovery.  1893  W.  K. 
COWERS  Man.  Dis.  Xcrt>.  Syst.  (ed.  2}  IV.  333  [Miliary 
tubercles  are]  seated  in  thepia  mater. 

t  6.  trans.  To  (  plant'  \vith  inhabitants,  people, 
settle  (a  country).  Obs.  (App.  N*  American.') 

1684  in  Pennsylv.  Arch.  I.  85  Vpon  Lands  not  Seated 
before  in  ye  Dukes  Time.  1776  C.  CARROLL  Jrnt.  I' is. 
Canada  in  B.  Mayer  Alcm.  (1^45)  78  The  country  on  each 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  level,  rich,  and  thickly  seated  ; 
indeed,  so  thickly  seated,  that  the  houses  form  almost  one 
continued  row.  1784  WASHINGTON  Writ.  1891  X.  366  To 
see  tliL-se  lands  seated  by  particular  societies. 

7.  To  fix  a  seat  on  (a.  chair) ;  to  repair  (trousers, 
a  chair)  by  renewing  or  mending  the  seat. 

1763  FOOTE  Orators  n.  (1780)  46  As  I  was  sitting  cioss- 
legged  on  my  shop-board,  new  seating  a  cloth  pair  of 
bieeches.  1828-32  WEUSTER^SVrt/1,.  .to  repair  by  making  a  seat 
new;  as,  to  seat  a  garment.  1886  Pidl  Mall  Gaz.  15  Apr.  14/1 
Then  the  chair  is  handed  oxer  to  the  women  to  be  '  seated  '. 

8.  To  furnish  (a  building,  a  room,  etc.)  with  seats. 
1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xx,  A  portion  of  which  was  seated 

with  pews,  and  used  as  a  church.     1870  F.  K.  \\'ILSON  Ch. 
Lindisf.  69  The  nave  is  now  seated  with  two  rows  of  low- 
backed  benches.     1899  Eclectic  Mug.  Feb.  201  A.. carriage 
which  was  seated  for  fifteen. 
b.  (See  quot.)     Cf.  i  f. 

1828-32  WKBSTER,  Scat, .  .to  appropriate  the  pews  in,  to 
particular  families  ;  as,  to  seat  a  church. 

Seatage  (srtedg).  [f.  SEAT  z>.  +  -AGE.]  Seat- 
ing accommodation. 

1889  Daily  Neivs  19  July  2/2  More  than  half  the  total 
seatage. 

Seated  (srted),///.  a.  [f.  SEAT  sb.  and  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Fixed  in  position,   Obs.  or  arch. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  in.  136  Whose  horrid  Image  doth 
vnfixe  my  Heire,  And  make  my  seated  Heart  knock  at  my 
Ribhes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  644  From  thir  foundations 
loosning  to  and  fro  They  pluckt  the  seated  Hills  with  all  thir 
load,  Rocks,  Waters,  Woods. 

f2.  With  adverb:  (Well)  situated;  (well)  pro- 
vided with  a  '  seat'  or  mansion.  Obs. 

1621  in  Kempe  Losely  MSS.  (1836)  456  Bruxells.  .being  a 
well  seated  and  xvell  watered  towne  as  evr  I  sawe.  1663 
GEKDIEK  Counsel  l>5  Your. .well  seated  Pallace  with  a 
wood  at  its  back.  1720  DK  FOE  Caff.  Singleton  (1006)  278 
Mr.  Knox  was  so  well  seated,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to 
leave  such  an  estate. 

3.  Sitting  down  ;  in  a  sitting  posture  or  condition. 
The  Seated  Lady,  the  constellation  Cassiopeia. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xx,  The  seated  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 1870  Afurray's  Handbk.  Jzsse.r,  etc.  206  Seated  figures 
of  the  Apostles  serve  as  pinnacles  of  the  buttresses.  1886 
PKOCTOR  in  Sci.  Amer.  3  July  3/3  Low  down,  bet  ween  north 
and  north-east,  we  find  the  Seated  Lady  (Cassiopeia). 

4.  Of  a  room,  etc.  :  Provided  with  seats. 

1829  BKNTHAM  Justice  fy  Cod.  Petit.,  Abr.  Petit.  Justict 
37  The  appeal  goes.. from  the  four-sealed  court  in  West- 
minster Hall  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

5.  Provided  with  a  seat,  as  a  chair,  pair  of  trousers, 
etc.     Only  in  parasynthetic  formations,  as  double-^ 
hard-,  two-seated,  etc. 

1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  II.  163  Several  hard- 
seated  wooden  chairs.  1898  Cycling  21  Cycling  knicker- 
bockers should  all  be  doubfe-seated  outside.  1903  Westtn. 
Gaz.  25  Sept.  8/2  Two-seated  vehicles. 

6.  f/.S.  (See  quot.)     Obs.  exc.  /fist. 

1877  W.  H.  liuRKOUGHS  On  Taxation  208  In  Pennsylvania, 
prior  to  1844, sealed  lands,  that  is,  lands  occupied  by  residence, 
or  cultivation,  could  not  be  sold  for  taxes. 

Seater  (srtai).  rare.  [f.  SEAT  sb.  and  v.  -f  -ER.] 

fl.  N.  American.  ?One  who  apportions  the  sit- 
tings in  a  meeting-house.  Obs. 

1713  S.  SEXVALL  Diary  4  May  (1879)  II.  181  Mr.  Pemberton 
declares  a  Necessity  of  adding  to  the  number  of  the  Sealers. 
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SEA-VOYAGE. 
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Ibid.  10  June  II.  389  Mr.  Pemberton ..  would  not  have  me 
resign  my  Sealers  place  now. 

2.  Comb.  :  two  sealer ,  a  motor-car  having  two 
seats. 

vy&DailyChron.  15  Nov.  3/6  Two-cylinder,  two-seater  car. 

t  Seath.  Obs.  Also  7  seth  (9  seeth).  [OE. 
staQ  masc.  =  OFris.  sath  t^NFris.  soath,  wa<t, 
suas,  EFiis.  soth,  s5d^  \VFris.  sited),  LG.  sood 
draw-well,  MUG.  sdt  :-OTeut  *sanfo-z.'\  A  pit, 
hole,  well,  or  pool. 

<r95o  Lindiff.Gosp.  Mark  xii.  i  Wildcard  gesette  monn  & 
ynib-salde  ha^a&dalf  seaS  [L.  laatin}.    ^1205  LAV.  841  Heo    ' 
nomen  >a:t   [>ser  &   wel  hit  biburiede    inne  deope  seaSen, 
1656  SMITH  &  WEBB  Vale-Royal  i.  66  A  Seth  or  pit  of  that    | 
Brine.     1877  E.  LEIGH  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Seath  or  ._SVtrM_,  an    j 
old  word,  found  in  some  legal  documents,  for  a  brine-pit. 

Seath,  var.  SAITHE  ;  obs.  f.  SEETHE  v. 

Sea'-thief.  [Cf.  G.  seedieb.]  A  pirote,  a  sea- 
rover. 

c  1050  l^oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker   347/26  Archif>iratta^   heah     ! 
saeSeof.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  173  Sclauonia.  .ha'> 
wylde  men  and  see  }>eiies.     Ibid.  VI.  415  pe  see  b«ves  uf    : 
Danes.      1576  CURTKYS   Two  Seym.  C  j  b,  Th'one  be  Sea 
theeues  suclie  as  lye  in  the  straights  and  corners  of  the  Sea, 
&  take  other  nu-ns  goods  from  them  by  force.    1627  DRAVTON 
Elegies,  Lady  Aston's  Defi.  50  Or  if  some  proling  Kouer 
shall  but  dare,  To  sei?e  the  ship. .,  Let  the  fell  fishes  uf  the     i 
Maine  appeare,  And  tell  those  Sea-thk-fes,  lhal  [etc.].     1891 
E.  PEACOCK  .V.  B  rend  on  I.  59  The  sea-;hieves  were  taken     : 
by  surprise. 

trans/.    1591  SVLVESTER  Dit  Barkis  i.  v.  340  Those  small     I 
white  Fish.  .Combine  themselves,  that  their  joynt  strength 
doth  hold  Against  the  greediest  of  the  Sea-theeves'  sallies. 

Seathin,  obs.  form  of  SHITTIM. 
Sea'-thistle. 

1.  The  sea-holly,  Eryngium  maritimnm*  ?  Obs. 
In  quot.  c  1265  perh.  the  water-caltrops  (CALTROP  3). 

c  1265  [see  CALTROP  3],  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  45  The 
Sea-thistle  called  l-'.ryngium  warinmn,  whi*  h  some  call 
Sea-hull,  or  Huluer.  1626  BACON  Sylra  §  568  Erynginuit 
(Sea-Thistle).  1803  FORSVTII  Beauties  Scot.  II.  365  The 
coast,  .produces  scurvy-grass  colewort,  and  sea-ihUtle. 

f2.  The  echinus  or  sea-urchin.   Obs~l 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Min.  230  They  are  so  full  of 
prickles,  that  they  cannot  be  held,  therefore  some  call  them 
the  Sea  Thistles. 

f3.  In  full  sea-thistle  weed:  ? gulf- weed.   Obs. 

1703  DAMPIER  Voy.  III.  i.  14  We.. saw  flying- fish,  and 
a  great  deal  of  Sea-Thistle  Weed  floating.  1727  Doi:- 
RINGTON  Philip  Quarll  (1754)  66  We  saw  some  Flying-fish, 
and  a  great  deal  of  Sea-thistle  swimming. 

Seating  (srtirj),  vbt.  sb.  [f.  SEAT  sb.  and  v.  -t- 
-ING  '.] 

f  1.  The  action  of  providing  with  a  residence,  r>r 
of  settling  in  a  country;  quasi-<w«v.  opportuniiy 
for  settling,  footing.  Also  (A£  American)  coloniza- 
tion, settlement  (of  a  country).  Obs. 
1596  SPENSER  .State  trel.  Wks.  (Globe)  666  Also  doe  I 
really  mislike  the  lord  Deputyes  seating  at  Dublin.  1603 
CXOI.LES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  153  Promising  also  to  giue 
them  aid  for  the  seating  of  them  there  [in  Acliaia  and 
Bocotia].  1611  SPF.ED  Hist  Gt.  Brit.  v.  vii.  §  9  There  aie 
reported  to  bane  come  into  Ireland.. &  finding  no  seating 
there  to  haue  entered  into  Eritaine.  1624  WOTTOM  Klein. 
Archit.  6  In  the  seating  of  our  selues. .  Builders  should  bee 
as  circumspect  as  Wooers.  1699  Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  441 
At  the  first  Seating  of  Maryland  there  were  several  Nations 
of  Indians  in  the  Country. 

2.  The    action    of    providing    with    scats ;    the 
manner  in  which  a  building,  etc.  is  seated;  concrt 
the  seats  with  which  a  building,  etc.  is  provided. 

1880  Daily  News  7  Oct.  2/5  The  seating  of  the  church  is 
but  little  altered.    1895  Ibid,  n  Dae,  5/3  Additional  seating     | 
has  been  provided. 

3.  Material  for  upholstering  the  seats  of  chairs,  etc.    i 
1833  J.  BENNETT  Artificer's  Lexicon  366  Seating.    Horse-     ; 

hair  for  sofas,  chairs,  &c.      1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.    Trade,     I 
Seating,    horse-hair    fabric,   American    leather,   or    other     ; 
materials,  made  for  covering  the  cushions  of  chairs,  couches,    j 
&c.    1909  Atjienaenm  20  Mar.  340/1  Chair  seating,  .most  of 
this  seating  is  now  done  with  split  canes  instead  of  rushes. 

4.  Mech.  A  fitted  support  for  a  part  of  a  struc- 
ture or  machine,  usually^/,  or  collect,  sing. 

1844  CMl  Eng.  fy  Arch.  Jrnl.  VII.  191/1  An  arrangement 
like  tnat  of  the  plunger  pump,  which  permitted  both  valves 
to  be  fixed  in  seatings.  1868  FAIRLEY  Gloss.  Coal-Mining 
Bristol,  etc.  29  Seating  the  place  in  the  pumps  where  the 
clack  is  seated.  1889  HASLVCKJ/A/f/lTjKf.  Handybk.  (1900) 
71  The  seatings  for  the  lugs  of  the  cylinder. 

5.  That  part  of  a  structure,  etc.  which  rests  on 
some  other  part.     Ship-building  (see  quot.  1805: 
and  cf.  SEAT  sb.  22). 

1805  Shipwrights  Vade-mecum  129  Seating^  that  part  of 
the  floor  which  fays  on  the  deadwood  ;  and  of  a  transom    ', 
which  fays  against  the  post.    1838  Civil  Eng.  fy  Arch.  Jrnl. 
I.  178/2  The  wedges  were  then  struck,  and  the  weight  of    j 
the  ribs  thrown  upon  their  seatings  and  head  joints.     1889 
in  Anglin  Design  of  Structures  (1891)  488  All  girders  shall 
have  seatings  of  the  best  hair  felt,  graduated  in  lengths  so 
as  to  insure  the  pressure  being  on  the  centre  of  bearing  when 
the  greatest  load  is  on  the  girder. 

6.  attrib.  a.  (of  sense  4),  as  seating  block  ^  plate. 
1838  Civ.  Engm.  fy  Arch.  Jrnl.  I,  178/1  The  masonry  at 

each  end  [of  the  bridge]  was  ready  to  receive  the  cast-iron 
seating  plates  of  the  wood  arch.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal. 
55/1  Boiler  Seating  Blocks. 

b.    (in  the  sense  of  providing  seats  or  sitting 
room  for),  as  seating  accommodation^  capacity. 

1887  Pall  Mall  Gaz,  9  Sept.  2/2  In  no  case  should  the 
seating  capacity  (of  a  theatre]  ever  be  exceeded.  1907  H. 
WVNDHAM  Ft*n  of  Foot  light*  i,  The  seating  accommodation 


[of  the  theatre]  embodied  every  new  device  for  the  comfort 
of  its  occupants  that  ingenuity  could  suggest. 

Seatless  (srtles),  a.  [f.  SEAT  J£.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  seat  or  seats  (in  any  sense  of  the  sb.). 

1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  \\.  229  What  a  world  their  seatless 
nations  led  !  1826  The  Ass  i  Apr.  i  A  sleeveless  coat  and 
seatless  breeches.  1859  A II  Year  Round  No.  30.  78  The  third- 
class  carriages,  .were,  .seatless and  unsheltered cattle-tiucks. 
1871  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  19  Jan.,  Three  seatless  chairs. 

Sea'-toad. 

1.  A  name  given  to  several  fishes,  as  a.  The 
fishing- frog  or  angler,  Lophhts  piscatoriiis.  b. 
U.  S.  The  sculpin.  c.  *  The  toad  fish,  Batrachus 
tau*  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1558  RONDI:I.ET  Ccsner's  Hist.  Anim.  iv.  961  Sectode  id 
est  nthctaai  wartnam  Angliid.  c  1*540  J.  SMVTH  Hund. 
Berkeley  (1885)  319  An  haddocke,  a  Roucote,  the  sta  tad. 
1700  C.  LEIGH  Nat.  Hht.  Lane.,  etc.  i.  186  The  Rana.  Pi&- 
cairix  or  Sea-Toad  found  frequently  in  the  River  Wiie  in 
Lancashire.  1884  GOODF,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Aiiiw. 
258  On  our  Atlantic  coast  are  found  several  species  of  this 
family  [Cottidas],  generally  known  by  the  name  '  Sculpin  ', 
and  also  by  such  titles  as. .'  Sea-toad1,  and  '  I'ig-hsh  \ 

T2.  ?Some  kind  of  starfish.   O&s.-1 

1710  S  i  BBALD //#«<(•  Kinross  84  Stella  Marina  $qiiatnosa\ 
the  Kisherscall  it  the  Sea-Toad,  for  that  in  colour  it  rest-mbles 
a  Toad. 

3.  The  great  spider-crab  (see  quot.). 

1857  A.  WHITE  Brit.  Crustacea  22  The  h'yas. . .  Mr.  Gordon 
says  that  the  fisheimen  there  [ic.  Moray  Firth]  call  it  'sea- 
lead  ',  that  is  sea-toad. 

4.  ?  nonce-use.  A  turtle. 

1754  GARRICK  Prol.  to  J.  Brown's  '  Barbarossa ',  He 
e;it  a  great  Sea-Toad  !  It  came  from  Indies — 'twas  as  big  as 
me,  He  call'd  it  Belly-patch  and  Capapee. 

Seaton,  obs.  form  of  SETON. 
Sea-tortoise.    A   maiine    tortoise    or   turtle. 
Also  Comb,  sea-tortoise-shell. 

[1398  THEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvin.  cviit.  (1495)  850  The 
see  Tortuca  etyth  all  thynge  and  his  mouth  is  stronger  than 
any  other  beestes  mouth.]  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xi.  xxxvii. 
I.  339  The  sea-Tortoise  hath  neither  tongue  nor  teeth.  1681 
GREW  Musceuut  in.  §  i.  i.  260  The  spaces  betwixt  which 
[rows],  are  cancellated  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Sea- 
Tortoiseshell.  1698  FKYF.R  Ace.  E.  hui.  %  P.  122  A  Sea- 
Tortoise  was  brought  to  the  Fort,  in  length  Six  Feet.  1750 
G.  EDWARDS  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  IV.  206  The  Sea-Tortoise  is 
commonly  call'd  by  our  Sea-Captains  Turtle.  1881  FREEMAN 
in  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Life  #?  Lett.  (1895)  1 1.  237  A  terrapin 
is.  .a  small  turtle  or  sea-tortoise. 

Sea'-town.  Now  rare.  (Common  in  I7th  c.) 
A  town  situated  on  or  near  the  sea,  a  sea-port  town. 

1578  J.  STOCKWOOD  Serm.  24  Aug.  36  Cesarea  was  a  Sea- 
town,  not  far  from  the  Mount  Carmel.  1622  BACON  Hen. 
I///,  61  A  maritime  Prouince,  full  of  Sea-townes,  and  Ha- 
uens.  1706  BURKE  Regie.  Pface  Wks.  VIII.  373  These  two 
islands,with  their  ex  tensive,  and  every  where  vulnerable  coast, 
should  be  considered  as  a  garrisoned  sea-town.  1905  ll'estm. 
Gaz.  30  Jan.  2/3  The  darkening  roofs  of  the  sea-town. 

t  Sea-tree.  Ol>s. 

1.  A  huge  polyp  [L.  arbor  marina], 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxit.  xi.  II.  451  {The  'greatest 
monsters  '  of  the  sea  are]  The  Sea-Trees,  Whirlepooles  [etc.]. 
1611  FLORIO,  Albero^  . .  a  monstrous  sea-fish,  called  the 
Sea  tree. 

2.  Some  tree-Hke  seaweed. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xin.  xxv.  I.  402  The  branches  and 
leaves  of  the  sea  trees,  so  long  as  they  were  under  water 
looked  greene,  but  when  they  be  taken  forth,  presently 
dried  with  the  heat  of  the  Sunne.  1666  J.  DA  VIES  ///*/. 
Caribby  Isles  127  Sea-Trees... Certain  Trees  which  are  im- 
mediately glaz'd  with  a  salt-peter,  which  renders  them  ex- 
tremely white.  Some  conceive  them  to  be  a  kind  of  Coral. 
1755  tr.  Pontoppidari 's  Nat.  Hist.  Norway  \.  152  The  ocean 
here  produces  various  species  of  large  vegetables,  w  hich  are 
known  by  the  name  of  sea-trees,  1758  Phil.  Trans.  L.  634 
This  pivot,  .forms  something  like  the  knot  of  the  sea-tiee. 
1823-4  in  Em  yd.  Metrop.  (1845)  XV.  298/2  The  sea-tree  lines 
many  parts  of  the  coast  [of  St.  Bartholomew],  has  its  leaves 
plaited  together,  and  looks  as  if  it  was  completely  gla/ed. 

Sea'-trout. 

1.  The  Sahnotrutta^  =  SALMON-TROUT  i  ;  also  the 
bull  or  grey  trout,  S.  eriox. 

1745  tr.  EgedSs  Descr.  Greenland  91  Small  Salmon  or 
Sea-Trout  of  different  Kinds  and  Sires.  1769-76  PENNANT 
Brit.  Zool.  III.  259.  1875  F.  FRANCIS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II. 
41/1  Next  to  the  salmon  ranks  in  value  for  sport  the  sea-trout. 
Of  these  tht-re  are  two  kinds :  ist,  The  salmon-trout  (Salmo 
trutta}\  and  2d,  The  bull  or  gtey  tiout  (Salmo  eriox). 

2.  In  U.  S.  and  Australia  applied  to  other  fishes. 
1859-62  SIR  J.  RICHARDSON,  etc.  Mits.  Nat.  Hist.  (1868)  II. 

126  The  Sea-trouts  of  Australian  seas  belong  to  the  genus 
Arripis.  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  267 
(He.trtgt'a>ninus  decagratnnnts  ..)...  From  San  Francisco 
southward,  the  names  '  Rock  Trout '  and  '  Sea  Trout '  are 
common.  Ibid,  362  With  the  other  members  of  the  genus 
[the  SqueteagueJ  is  spoken  of  under  the  name  '  Sea  Trout '. 
1891  Century  Dict.^  Sea  trout ^  i.  Any  catadromous  trout  or 
char,  as  the  common  brook-trout  of  the  United  States, 
Salvelinusfontinalis. 

3.  attrib. 

1875  F.  FRANCIS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  41/1  A  day's  sea-trout 
fishing.  1904  GALLICHAN  Fishing  ty  Shooting  in  Spain  28, 
I  was  soon  trying  to  lure  him  with  a  sea-trout  fly. 

Sea-trumpet. 

1 1.  A  trumpet-shell  or  triton-shell.   Obs. 

1668  CHARLETON  Onomast.  177  Cancellus  in  Buccino 
degens,  the  bigger  Souldier-Crab  dwelling  in  the  Sea- 
Trumpet. 

2.  A  kind  of  trumpet  used  at  sea. 

1776  BUHNEY  Hiit.  Mus.  I.  522  The  Concha^  Tromba 
Marina^  or  Sea-Trumpet. 

3.  A  very  large  seaweed,  Ecklonia  buccinalis. 


So  called  because  the  hollow  upper  part  of  the  stem  when 
dried,  is  used  as  a  trumpet  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1829  Lou  DON  Encycl.  Plants  (1836)  945  L[aminaria]  buc- 
cinalis  furnishes  the  singular  vegetable  production  called 
the   sea-tiumpet.     1866   Treas.    Bot.    s.  v.     1882  J.  SMITH 
Diet.  Pop,  Names  Plants  419  Trumpet,  Sea  (i-'cklonia  btic- 
cinalis)  a  strong-growing  seaweed  of  the  Laminaria  section 
of  Algae. 

Seatsman  (srtsmsen). 

•f  1.  A  shoemaker.    Obs.  rare.     Cf.  SEAT  sb. 

1719  IJ'UKFKY  Pills  V.  241  The  Character  of  a  Seai's- 
man  ;  written  by  one  of  the  Craft. 

2.  One  who  makes  the  seats  of  clogs. 

1881  hif.tr.  Census  Cleiks  (1885)  76  Patten,  Clog  Maker 
..Clog  Clasper.  Clog  Seatsman. 

Seattica,  obs.  form  of  SCIATICA. 
tSea-t-town.  Obs, 

1.  A  town  used  as  the  head-quarters  of  an  army. 
1591  SAVII.E  Tacitus,  ///V.  in.  xxxii.  133  It  was  chosen 

..for  the  seate-towne  of  the  warre  |L,  belli  serfe*].  1610 
HOLLAND  Caunien*$  Btit.  i.  237  Robert  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance..chose  it  for  the  Seat-towne  of  the  whole  warre. 

2.  A  capital  town,  —SEAT  sb.  13. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  vi.  xxvil.  I.  138  The  aimcient  royall 
pallace  and  seat  towne  of  the  Persian  K[ings]. 

Sea- turtle  '.    The  black  guillemot. 

1678  RAY  inihtghlys  Ormth.yA  The  Greenland-Dove 
or  Sea-Turtle:  Columba  Groenlandica  dicta.  1752  J.  HILL 
Hist.  Anim.  446  The  Colymbus  with  webbed  feet,  and  three 
toes  to  each.  The  Sea-turi!e.  1896  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds 
s.  v.  Turtle^  Greenland  Turtle  and  Sea-Turtle  are  sailors' 
names  for  the  Black  Guillemot, 

Sea- turtle  2.  A  turtle  or  sea-tortoise. 

1764  Ann.  Rfg.  92  Lately  taken .  .on  the  Devonshire  coast 
..a  sea-turtle,  about  seven  feet  long.  1860  GOSSE  Kent. 
Nat.  Hist.  (i£6i)  357  Two  pairs  of  paddles,  very  much  like 
those  of  a  sea-turtle. 

Seatwell,  obs.  form  of  SETWALT.. 

Seau,  Seaul:  see  SEW,  pottage;  SEAL  sb.- 

Sea-unicorn. 

1.  The  Narwhal. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  P.p.  in.  xxiii.  167  The  Sea- 

Unicornes,  ..are  of  that  strength  and  bignesse,  as  able  to 
penetrate  the  ribs  of  ships,  a  1711  Kts  Edmund  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  II.  30  The  Angel  a  Sea-Unicorn  espy'd.  1853 
KANE  Grinned  Exp.  xxxvii.  (1856)  340  That  monodontal 
process  which  gives  them  their  name  of  sea-unicorn. 

attrib.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Sea-unicorn  Tootht 
a  name  for  the  spiral  horn  or  tusk  of  the  narwhal 

2.  =  SEA- BAT  3. 

1830  J.  F.  SOUTH  in  Encycl.  Metrop.^^}  XXI.  722  Near 
the  openings  of  the  nostrils  is  a  little,  hard,  horny  appen- 
dage, teniiinaiing  in  a  tubercle,  arid  hence  the  fish  \Maltht 
vcspertilio\  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Sea  Unicorn. 

Sea  -11  rcliiii. 

1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Echinus  (see  ECHINUS 
i)  or  the  order  Echinoidca* 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  382  What  stile  can 
worthily  declare  ',O  !  Galley-Fish,,  .and  Sea-Urchin)  your 
dexterity  In  Sailor's  Art.  1681  GREW  Musxum  i.  §  vi.  i.  139 
The  round  Sea-Urchin  or  But  ton- Fish.  Echinus  orbicular  is. 
Ibid ,  The  Great  Oval  Sea-  Urchin.  Ei  hinoinetraAristotetis. 
1704  FETIVKR  Gazophyl,  iv.  36  Mr.  James  Cuninghame 
four.d  this  elegant  Sea  Urchin  on  the  Coast  of  China.  1896 
tr.  Boas'  Text-bk.  Zool.  134  In  some  Sea-urchins  the  budy 
is  almost  spherical. 

II  2.  Humorously  applied  to  a  young  sailor. 

1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  (1850)  414  The  domineering  spirit 
of  this  boisterous  sea-urchin  at  length  grew  quite  intolerable. 

Seave  (s/v).  north.  Forms :  5,  9  seve,  5 
seyfe,  5,  9  seive,  8  weave,  8-9  sieve,  6-  seave, 
9  seeave  (see  alsoEng.  Dial.  Diet.),  [a.  ON.  sef 
(Sw.  saft  Da.  KZ/).]  A  rush ;  also,  a  rushlight. 

14..  Nominate  in  Wr.-Wtilcker  712/9  Hie  pa/>irus,  a  seue 
[printed  sene].  c  1450  St.  Cuihbert  (Camden)  470  He  began 
pe  seines graythe,  And  madeafournays  for  t>e bell.  i^B-^Cftt/i. 
Angl.  327/2  A  Seyfe,  iunccns.  1594  in  Trans.  CtiJiil'.  fy 
U'e&tm.  Anhxol.  Soc.  (1903)  III.  152  None. .shall  mowe  or 
sheare  any  seaves  bt-t«een  Tailbothe  and  Sleddaile.  1684 
MERITON  Yorksh.  Dial.  72  Then  strike  a  Fire,  and  leet  a 
Seave  I  Reed.  1777  Wallingfen  Inclos.  Ait  21  Seaves, 
reeds,  whinns,  or  sods. 

b.  fittrib.j  as  -\  sewe-busk  (  =  bush),  -candle t 
-light  \  seave-cap,  the  black-headed  bunting. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  327/2  A  "Seyfebuske,  iunccetmn.  1703 
THORKSBV  Let.  to  Ray  Philos.  Lett.  (1718)  336  Scarfs, 
pill'd  Ru.shes,  of  which  they  make  'Seav  Candles.  1864 
ATKINSON  Prov.  Navies  Birds,  *Sea\e-cap..  Black-headed 
Bunting  Eml'eriza  Sdia'nictus, 

Seave,  Seaven,  obs.  ff.  SIEVE  st>,,  SEVEN. 
Seaver,  obs.  form  of  SEVLB. 
Sea- view. 

1.  A  picture  representing  a  scene  at  sea,  a  *  sea- 
scape '. 

1781  REYNOLDS  Joiim.  Flanders  fy  Holl.  Wks.  1797  II.  80 
The  picture,  .appears  to  be  a  sea-view.  1817  LADY  MORGAN 
France  v.  (1818)  II.  37  Altering  the  position  of  the  pictures 
..and  adding  to  their  number  the  sea-views  of  Vernet. 

2.  A  view  or  prospect  of  the  sea,  or  at  sea. 

1864  A.  MCKAV  Hist.  Kiltnarnock  (1880)  289  A  fine  sea- 
view  from  the  hills  of  Dundonald.  1872  CALVERLEY  Fly 
Leaves  (1903)  32  Those  '  Lodgings  with  an  ample  sea- view  ', 
Which  were. .'To  Let*.  1897  *A.  HOPF.'  Phroso  ii.  (1^05) 
25  About  half- way  up,,  .and  commanding  a  splendid  sea- 
view,  stood  an  old  grey  battlemented  house. 

Sea-VOyagC.  A  voyage  by  sea. 

1609  FIELD  \Votnan-a  Weathercock  I.  (1612)  Cz,  Captain, 
what  think'st  thou  of  such  a  woman  in  a  long  Sea  Voyage? 
a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  (1656)  204  Life  a  Sea- 
voyage  is,  Death  is  the  Haven.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  \\.  iv, 
Having  been  long  used  to  sea  voyages,  those  motions, 
although  sometimes  very  violent,  did  not  much  discompose 


SEAVY. 

me.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (e<J.  2)  I.  224  [He]  appeared  to  have 
newly  arrived  from  a  sea-voyage. 

So  Sea-voyager,  one  who  goes  on  a  sea-voyage; 
Sea-voyaging1,  going  on  a  sea-voyage. 

1623  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xix.  Argt.  10  Our  Urittish  braue 
Sea -voyagers.  1856  EMEKSON  Eng.  Traits,  l'~oy.  to  Eng, 
Wks.  iBohn)  II,  12  'There  are  many  advantages',  says 
Saadi,  *in  sea-voyaging,  but  security  is  not  one  of  them'. 
1906  IVcstni.  Gnz.  10  Apr.  10/1  Captain  Alexander  Simpson, 
who  has  just  completed  two  million  miles  of  sea-voyaging. 

Seavy  (srvi),  a.  north,  [f.  SEAVE  +  -v.]  Con- 
taining *  seaves '  or  rushes,  overgrown  with  rushes  ; 
also,  composed  of  rushes. 

1684  MKRITON  Yorksk.  Dial,  41  Our  Land  is  . .  full  of 
strang  whickens,  Cat  whins,  and  Seavy  Furs.  1691  RAY 
.V.  C,  Words,  s.v.  Seaves,  Seavy  ground,  such  as  is  overgrown 
\vith  Rushes.  1851  Cnmhld.  Gloss.t  Semy-cap,  a  cap  made 
of  rushes,  1892  M.  C.  F.  MORRIS  Yorksh.  Folk-Talk  156 
'Seavy  flats'  are  merely  the  level  pastures  which,  .grow  an 
ribundance  of  seeaves  or  seves,  the  common  soft  rush. 

Seaw,  var.  SEW  v.,  to  drain;  obs.  f.  SHOW. 

Sea-wall. 

1.  A  wall  or  embankment  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea,  or  to  form  a  breakwater,  etc. 

In  OE.  a  cliff  by  the  sea. 

BtffmtfflQtA  Hi^elac. .  wunade.  .saewealle  neah.  1:1440 
JactiPs  ll'cll  6  pe  more  be  watyr  in  be  se  is  styred  wyth  be 
wynde,  be  more  it  flowyth,  &  brekyth  out,  ouer  be  se-wailys 
in-to  dyuerse  placys.  1565  COOPKR  Thesanr:is,  Agger,,  .a 
water-banke:  a  sea  wall.  1707  MORTIMER  //«,(£.  (1721)  I. 
?i)  The.  .making  of  Drains,  Sea-walls  fete.].  i86a  ANSTKU 
Channel  Isl.  i.  in.  52  The  inroads  of  the  sea.. have  been 
checked,  wherever  necessary,  by  a  sea  wall. 

b.  Ar.  Amer,  *  An  embankment  of  stones  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  on  a  shore*  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1896  Trans.  Roy,  Soc,  Canada  II.  ii.  210  Sea-wall,  a  gravel 
or  boulder  ridge  thrown  up  by  the  waves. 

2.  The  sea  as  a  wall  or  barrier  of  defence.     Cf. 
sea-  walled,    rare. 

1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Tfteo,  Suck  xviii,  327  Many  of  us  have 
thought  that  our  sea-wall  is  a  specially  divine  arrangement. 

So  Sea-walled  a.,  surrounded  or  protected  by  the 
sea  as  a  wall  of  defence ;  Sea-waller,  one  who 
builds  sea-walls;  Sea-walling-,  the  building  or 
repairing  of  sea-walls. 

1593  SIIAKS.  Rich.  If,  lit.  iv.  43  When  our  Sea-walled 
Garden,  the  whole  Land,  Is  full  ofWeedes.  1790  Trans. 
Soc.  Arts,  etc.  VIII.  92  A  contract  was  entered  into  with 
two  companies  of  sea-wallers,,  .for  the  erection  of  a  ne\v 
wall.  1794  Ibid.  XII.  115  One  of  the  chief  uses  to  which 
Chestnut  is  applied,  .is  sea-walling,  or  embankments  against 
the  sea.  185*  WICGINS  Embanking  2  Having  been  for  many 
years  connected  much  with  sea-walling,  both  in  building 
and  repairing. 

II  Seawaii 'e,  seawant(sf-w^n,-w^nt).  Amer. 
Ind.  Also  9  se(e)wan,  zeband.  [Narragansett 
seawohn  scattered,  loose  (in  opposition  to  the 
strung  beads,  called  peag).]  Wampum. 
^  1701  C.  WOLLEV  yrnL  New  York  (1860)  32  Their  Money 
is  called  Wampam  and  Sea-want.  1834  J\[cni.  Hist.  Soc. 
Pennsylv.  III.  131  Their  money  consists  of  beads.. these 
they  called  zeband.  1851  SCHOOLCRAFT  Indian  Tribes  I.  85 
Four  grains  of  sewan  made  a  penny.  1870  Putnam*  s  Mag. 
VI.  525  Indian  Shell  Money  generally,  the  true  generic  name 
of  which  was  seawan  in  the  Algonquin  language. 

Seaward  (srwyjd),  adv.  (and  quasi-.?/;.)  and  a. 
See  also  SEAWARDS,     [f.  SEA  sb.  +  -WARD.] 
A.    In  adverbial  phrases  and  as  adverb. 

1.  Phrases,  a.  To  (the}  seaward :  towards  the 
sea  ;  in  the  direction  of  the  sea ;  in  the  direction 
of  the  open  sea,  away  from  the  land.  To  the  sea- 
ward of\  to  or  at  a  place  nearer  the  sea  (or,  at 
sea,  farther  from  the  land)  than. 

[In  the  early  examples  to  and  rc/in/form  a  compound  prep, 
governing  the  interposed  sb.  In  later  use  seaward  seems 
10  be  apprehended  as  an  absolute  use  of  the  adj.] 

a.  with  article.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  111.  v.  (Skeat) 
1.  75  Waters  to  the  see-ward  ever  lien  they  drawing,  c  1440 
LoVELICH  Ser'nf  Grattl  II.  86  Thanne  Nasciens  his  we  ye 
gan  to  take,  and  faste  to  the  Seward  g.in  he  schake.  1535 
COVEKDALX  Ezek.  xxxix.  n  Where.. men  go  from  the  east 
to  the  see  warde.  c  1582  T.  DIGGFS  in  Arth&ologia  XI. 
225  To  the  Seawards  this  Bnye  shall  allway  be  defended  and 
garded  with  a  massy  e  banke  of  beaclie.  1640  tr.  Verdere's 
Rom.  of  Rom.  HI.  xxxix.  174  [He]  wheeled  about  with  his 
forces  to  the  Seaward.  1698  T.  KROGER  \roy.  142  We  dis- 
covered a  ship  two  leagues  off  to  the  Sea-ward.  1748  An  soft's 
I'oy.  n.  v.  177  Mr.  Brett,  .did  really  discover  her.  .steering 
off  to  the  seaward.  1852  KINCSI.EV  Andromeda  27  The 
flame  shone  far  to  the  seaward. 

ft.  without  artid,'.  1^40  in  Sel.  Pleas Crt.  Admiralty  (i^<)^ 
I.  92  The  maryners..imediately  we  rite  to  see  ward  withowte 
ancre  or  cable.  1567  GOUMSG  Ovid's  Met.  vi.  508  The  River 
.  .to  Seaward  runnes  a  pace  Through  Phrygie.  1624  CAIT. 
SMITH  Virginia  vi,  216  Three  lies,  scene  farre  to  Sea-ward. 
1683  CHALKHILI.  Thealma  ty  Cl.  138  The  Eagle.. Soaring 
aloft  to  seaward  took  her  flight.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L. 
in.  is.  The  billow..  That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source.  1890 
I>OVI,K  ll'/tife  Company  xvii,  The  wrack  had  thickened  lo 
seaward,  and  the  coast  was  but  a  blurred  line. 

b.  In  mod.  use,  From  (the}  seaward:  from  the 
direction  in  which  the  sea  lies. 

1719  DK  For  Crusoe  it,  (Globe)  404  It  blew  a  terrible 
Storm  of  Wind  that  Evening  from  the  Seaward.  1855  KINGS- 
I.FY  H'sstw.  Ho  !  xx,  A  point  where  she  (the  ship]  could  not 
be  seen  from  the  seaward.  i8s6GROTK  Greece  n.  xcii.  XII. 
128  The  defenders  were  powerfully  aided  from  seaward  by 
the  Persian  ships  with  their  numerous  crews.  t88»  I  »r 
WIHDT  Equator  128  On  the  approach  from  seaward  Cadi/ 
..presents  more  thf  appe.-ir.im~e  of  a  Moorish  town  than  a 
European  city. 
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2.  adv.  Towards  the  sea  or  the  open  sea  (away 
from  the  land). 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  I.  318  Couched  betweene  a 
high  cliffe  sea-ward  and  as  high  an  hill  land-ward.  1725 
POPE  Odyss.  iv.  681  The  rock  ru*h'd  sea-ward.  1849 
M.  ARNOLD  Forsaken  Merman  128  When  sweet  airs  come 
seaward  From  heaths  starr'd  with  broom.  1877  HI/XLKY 
Physiogr.  126  The  total  quantity  of  matter,  .earned  seaward 
is  something  enormous.  1883  KAY  in  l.niu  Rep.  n  (?./>'. 
/>/?'.  500  Helpsford  Scar,  .is  further  seaward  than  the  place 
where  tin's  accident  occiured. 

b.   Comb. 

1857  DI-FI-KRIX  Lett.  High  Lat.  fed.  3)  395  The  seaward- 
facing  crag.  1860  TENNYSON  Sea  Dreams  16  Now  seaward- 
bound  for  health  they gain'd  the  cua-t.  1864—  Enoch  Arden 
559  I'1  a  seaward-gazing  mountain-gorge  They  built,  .a  hut. 
1888  STKVF.NSOM  Across  the  Plains,  etc.  (1892)  193  A  strange 
sight  it  is  to  see  (of  an  afternoon)  the  I. eights  of  Pulteney 
blackened  by  seaward-looking  fishers,  as  when  a  city  crowds 
to  a  review. 

B.  adj. 
1 1.   Fresh  fiom  the  sea.   Obs.  rarc~l. 

^1450  J.  RUSSKLL  />'£.  Nurture  642  in  Babces  Rk.  i6t 
White  herynge  in  a  dische,  if  hit  be  seaward  £  fresshe. 

2.  Going  out  to  sea,  going  to  seaward  or  in  sea- 
wardly direction. 

n  1621  DONNE  To  Sir  //.  JT.  going-  Awfrass.  Venice  14 
Afttr  those  loving  papers  which  friends  send  With  glad 
griefe,  to  your  Sea- ward  steps,  farewel.  1795  SOUTHEY  Joan 
of  Arc  vin.  603  Marking  the  playful  tenants  of  the  stream. . 
stem  the  sea-ward  tide.  1830  H.  X.  COLERIDGE  Grk.  Poets 
(T8j4)  37^  And  he  Anchi.ses  famous  son  embark'd  Captive 
/Eneas  in  the  seaward  ship.  1904  EDITH  RICKERT  Reaper 
188  He  turned  along  the  seaward  road. 

3.  Directed  or  looking  towards  the  sea;  facing 
the  sea,  or  the  open  sea ;  situated  on  the  side  or 
portion  (ofa  tiling)  which  is  nearest  the  sea. 

1725  Poi'E  Odyss.  iv.  1034  The  sea-ward  prow  invites  the 
tardy  gale*.  ''1803  COLKKIDGF,  Recoil.  Love  ii,  I  lay  On 
seaward  Quantock's  heathy  hills.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace. 
Arctic  Reg.  I.  104  Various  heaps  of  broken  ice  denoted 
recent  shoots  of  the  seaward  edge  [of  the  glacier].  1852 
TENNYSON  Ode  Wellington  173  Your  cannons  moulder  on  the 
seaward  wall.  1875  Kncycl.  Brit.  I.  110/2  The  seaward 
sides  of  the  mountain  ranges.  1902  Act  2  JLdu>.  I  77,  c.  24 
§  7  (2)  Two  hundred  yards  from  the  seaward  extremities  of 
1  the  work. 

b.  Of  a  wind  :  Blowing  from  the  sea. 

1810  Naval  Chron.  XXIII.  123  Sheltered  from  seaward 
winds.     1905  BEDE  CAMM  /  'oy.  of1  Pax  '  10  The  large  black 
sails  were  filled  with  a  seaward  breeze. 
Seawardly  (s/Av£idli),  a.  and  adv.     [f.  prec. 
+  -LY.]     A.  adj.  Habituated  to  looking  seaward. 
1849  G.  CUPPLES  Green  Hand  xi.  (1856)  97  The  keen  gray 
seawardly  eye,  under  the  peak  of  the  naval  cap,  kept  chang- 
ing and  twinkling.     1890  CLARK  RI'SSFLL  Ocean  Trag.\.  ' 
v.  104  Dry,   tough,  burnt,  seawardly  chaps.       1890  —  My 
Shipnt.  Louise  I.  xiv.  296  His  keen  seawardly  eye  took  in    ( 
everything  in  a  breath. 

B.  adv.  Towards  the  sea.  rare. 

1902  iqt/i  Cent.  Feb.  176  We  see  roof-ridge  and  telegraph-  '< 
wire  packed  with  seawardly  attentive  birds. 
Seawards (s/'-wgidz), adv.  [f.SEAj/;.  +  -WARDS.] 
=  SEAWARD  adv.  In  early  use  to  (the)  seawards. 
1517  TOKKINGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  19  To  the  se  wardes  ys  the 
StOpoU  ofCraggs.  1585'!'.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay'sVoy. 
i.  xi.  13  Leaning  the  coast. .we  bare  roome  to  seawards. 
1621  in  Foster  Kng.  Factories  Ind.  (1906)  241  All  our  Shipps 
.  .stood  off  to  seawards  for  that  night.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  20 
Nov.  501/2  Near  either  shore  [of  the  Atlantic]  and  seawards 
down  to  a  depth  of  about  two  thousand  feet,  the  composition 
of  the  sea-bottom  varies  greatly.  1902  BI-CUAN  Ifatc/u'r  l>y 
Threshold  114  He  turned  eagerly  seawards. 
Sea '-ware.  Also  8  -were,  8-9  -waur(e. 
[OE.  s&wdr,  f.  s&  SEA  +  avzV  *alga::  see  WARE 
5^.-]  Seaweed  ;  esp.  coarse,  large  seaweed  thrown 
up  on  the  shore  by  the  sea,  and  used  as  manure,  etc. 
fiooo  /ELFKIC  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  135/21  Alga,  sa:waur. 
c  1661  in  G.  Harry  Orkney  Isl.  (1805)  452  Where  they  and 
the  cows  do  eat  together  sea-ware.  1725  T.  THOMAS  in  Port- 
land Papers  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  VI.  112  It  is  lately  much 
improved  by  a  manure  of  the  sea-weed  called  the  sea-were, 
which  grows  on  the  sea  rocks,  and  is  thence  torn  off  by  the 
waves  and  thrown  upon  the  shore.  1763  Museum  Rust.  I. 
29  [In  Kent]  sea-waure  or  sea-wracks,  or  sea-weeds,  are 
reckoned  a  very  good  manure.  1856  EMERSON  E)ig.  Traits 
xviii.  299  Multitudes  lived  miserably  by  shell-fish  and  sea- 
ware.  1899  Folk- Lore  Sept.  278  She  was  taking  home  a 
load  of  sea-ware  in  a  cart. 

Sea* -washed,  a.  Washed  by  the  sea  ;  exposed 
to  the  *  wash '  of  the  sea. 


SEA-WILLOW, 
b.  //. 

1697   POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  it.   Iv.  (1715)  222  If  the  Sea- 
waters  could   be  procur'd,  they    were   preferr'd    before    all 
,    others.     1860  WRAXALL  Life  in  Sea  xv.  308  The  iridescence 
of  the  sea-waters  is  most  generally  produced  by  living  light- 
bearers. 

C.  attrib.  and   Comb. 


KOI.DREWOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  113  The  moon-lighted, 
sea- washed  verandah. 

Sea'-water. 

1.  Thewaterof  the  sea, or  water  takenfromthesea. 

nooo  Sax.  Lccchd.  (Rolls)  II.  28  Celebonian  seaw  &  sa> 
waeter.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  159  pe  tere  bet  mon  wep6  for 
Jus  a^en  sunne  is  alse  salt  water,  and  her  fore  hit  is  inemned 
see  water,  c  1450  Mirk's  Ftstial  167  Wyth  his  bond  wyth 
a  lytyll  schetl  he  toke  of  ^e  see-walyr  and  powret  into  fat 
put.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxi.  vii.  II.  416  The  salt  made 
of  sea-water.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  462  Sea  water  shall 
thou  drin-ke.  1657  \V.  COLKS  Adam  in  Eden  xlvi.  90  On 
the  Essex  and  Kentish  shores,  as  far  as  the  brackish  Sea- 
water  commeth.  1771  SMOI.LKIT  Humph.  Cl.  S  AII.J.  (1815) 
282  Being  drenched  with  sea-water.  1850  TENNYSON  In 
Mem.  xix.  G  The  salt  sea-water  passes  by.  1888  F.  HTMK 
Mme.  Midas  \.  Prol.,  A  rough  blue  suit  of  clothes  all  torn 
and  stained  by  sea-water. 


. 

f2.  A  precious  stone,  the  AQUAMARINE  i.  Obs. 

[1598:  cf.  AQUAMARINE  i.]  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  1.235  Round 
stones  called  Cornioli%  of  yellow  colour  and  others  of  while, 
called  the  Sea-water  of  India. 

Sea'-way,  sea-way. 

1.  A  way  over  the  sea ;   the  sea  as  a  means  of 
communication  ;  the  open  sea.     Also  {nonce-use} 
a  channel  made  fur  the  sea. 

a  1000  Ags.  Fs.  viii.  8  (Thorpe)  Fleogende  fu^las,  and  s,'e- 
fiscas,  ba  farad  geund  ba  sa-wejas.  LVulg.  yitt  pcraml-it- 
lant  semitas  man's.]  c  1425  Kng.  Conq.  In-l.  xxxiii.  So 
\  rom  thcns  t  hay  went  ten  to  lysmore, . .  robbeden  &:  prayeden, 
&  by  the  see  wey  semen  many  grete  prayes  to  \\'atyrford. 
1856  KANK  A  ret.  Ejcpl.  I.  xxiv.  323  We  passed  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  straits  into  the  open  seaway.  1866  Daily 
Tel,  n  Jan.  5/4  Xerxes  cut  a  sea-way  through  .Mount  Athos. 
1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  432  The  grace- 
ful craft,  leaning  to  the.. south  wind,  swept  fortli  towards 
the  sea-way.  1891  J.  WINSOR  Columbus  App.  641  Sebastian 
Miinster,  in  his  maps,  .makes  a  clear  seaway  to  the  Molucc;^ 
somewhere  in  the  latitude  of  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 

2.  'The  pi  ogress  of  a  ship  through  the  waves' 
(Smyth  Sailor's  \Vord-bk.  1867). 

1787  BURNS  Ad  dr.  to  Unco  Cuid  iv,  A\'i'  wind  and  tide 
fair  i'  your  tail,  Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way. 

3.  A  rough  sea.     Usually  in  a  St.a-ivay  (said  of 
a  ship). 

1840  Cir.  Engzii.fy  Arch.  Jr>iL  III.  181/2  The  effects  ofa 
sea-way  upon  the  Eddystone  or  Bell  Rock,  c  i85o  K.  STUART 
Seaman' sCatcch.  62  Weights  at  the  extremities  cause  a  ship 
to  be  uneasy  in  a  sea-way.  1867  SMYIII  Sailor's  l\'ord-l>k,, 
Sea-way,,  ..said  when  a  vessel  is  in  an  open  place  where  the 
sea  is  rolling  heavily.  1883  STEVKXSOM  Treat.  Isl.  xxiii, 
The  coracle.,  was  a  very  safe  boat.  ..both  buoyant  and  clevrr 
in  a  seaway. 

4.  attrib. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.^  Sea-way  measurer,  a  kind 
of  self- registering  log  invented  by  Smeaton.  [The  term  is  not 
used  in  Smeaton'.s  paper,  /'A/7.  Trans.  XLVIII.  (1754)  532.] 
1907  Daily  Citron.  6  J)cc.  6/4  The  Nantucket  Lightship, 
warning  seaway  travellers  of  a  deadly  shoal. 

Sea-weary,  a.  rare.  \Yeary  or  fatigued  by, 
with,  or  of  the  sea. 

a  1000  Andreas  862  (Gr.)  Us  saeweri^e  shep  ofereode. 
;  c  1205  LAY.  4619  We  beoh  s.X'-u-erie  men.  1901  TKKNC:H 
i  Deirdre  ll'ed  101  Sen-weary,  yes,  but  human  stil!,and  whole, 
i  —A  circumnavigator  of  the  soul. 

Seaweed  (srw/~d).     [f.  SEA  sb.  -r  WKKD  .^.] 

1.  collect.   Any  marine  plants  of  the  class  Al^'n' 
j   (see  ALGA). 

m  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  ir.  (1586)  56  b,  Wrap  it 
•    in  seaweede.    1591  PKKCIVALL  J>"/.  Dici.^Algamarina,  reeks 
i     or  sea  weede,  Alga.    1667  MILTON  /'./..  vir.  404  Part  single 
or  with  mate  Graze  the  Sea  weed  thir  pasture.     1734  1'i-i-t 
Ess.  Man  iv.  2^2  Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  glory 

frows,  From  dirt  and  sea-weed  as  proud  Venice  rose.     1762 
IILLS  Syst,  Pract.  flnsb.  I.  gr  A  fresh  manure  of  sea-weed 
being  laid  on  each  year  that  barley  is  sown.     1855  DICKKNS 
i     Dorritxx,  Fimeral  garlands  of  sea-weed  twisted  about  them 
by  the  late  tide.     1906  OLIVK  MAI.VEKV  Soul  Market  xvii. 
268  Mattresses  of  American  leather  .stuffed  with  sea-weed. 

2.  A  particular  marine  alga. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  July  1645,  Ashes  made  of  a  sea-weede 

brought  out  of  Syria.  1756-7  tr.  Kcyslers  Trni:  (1760)  IV. 
195  He  shewed  some  sea-weeds  inclosed  in  crystal.  1837-42 
HAWTHORNE  Tivice-t.  Tales,  Foot-fir,  on  Sea-shore  4  A  sea- 
weed, with  an  immense  brown  leaf.  1894  H.  DUCMMOND 
Ascent  of  Man  414  Whole  classes  in  the  plant  world— tin: 
sea-weeds  for  instance— have  no  roots  at  all. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  seaweed  belt,   collector, 
limpet,  poultice  \  seaweed-covered  adj. ;  seaweed- 
fern,  the  hart's  tongue,  Scolopendrium  vulgar et 

1884  GEIKIE  Phys.  Geog.  xiv.  (1886)  120  The  ^sea-weed  belt 
which  fringes  the  land  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  a 
mile.  1865  MRS.  L.  L.  CLAKKK  Seaweeds  ii.  42  A  useful 
hand-book  for  the *seaweed  collector.  1900  Jrnl.  Sch.Geog. 
(U.S.)  Jan.  28  *Seaweed-covered  rocks.  1865  Jlanhvickes 
Sci.  Gossip  i  Aug.  190  The  *Seaweed-fern.  1858  H.  &  A. 
ADAMS  Recent  SJollusca  I.  467  The  '  "'Sea-weed  Limpet  '  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  Rock  Limpet.  185.  MAVNK 
Expos.  Lex.,  CataplasHta.  7-wa",  the  *sea-weed  poultice  for 
scrofula  [etc.]. 

Hence  Sea'weeded  a.,  covered  with  seaweed; 
Sea'weedlng1^/.  sb.,  the  action  of  collecting  sea- 
weed ;  Sea'weedy  a.,  covered  with  seaweed ; 
characteristic  of  seaweed. 

1832  FR.  A.  KKMBLE  Lei.  in  Rcc.  Girlhood (i§-j$)  III.  170 
Those,  .sea-weedy  shores.  1845  HIRST  Poems  162  Half 
hidden  in  drifted  sand,  Sea-weeded,  mossy,  black  with  age, 
are  bones.  1865  MRS.  L.  L.  CLAXXBtSranvwft  i.  17  The  pre- 
parations for  a  seaweeding.  1866  Intell,  Ohserv.  No.  53. 
335  The  sea-weedy  smelt. 

Sea-willow. 

fl.  The  sea-buckthorn.     Obs.  rare  —  *. 

1548  TURNER  NO.IHCS  of  H  cries  (K.I  ).S.>  41  Halimus . .  may 
be  called  m  englishe  sea  wyllowe  or  pridcwylowe  because  it 
hath  the  leaues  ofa  wylowe  and  pricns  lyke  a  thorne. 
b.   The  ]ia]iyms  or  paper-reed,  BiiiLus. 

1807  ROBINSON  Arch&ol.  Gryca  iv.  xv.  416  The  ancient 
Greeks,  .preferred  cables  of  rushes  or  sea-willow.  [Odyss.x'X.l. 
391  oTTAor  reb?  ofitjaeAt jaijy  $vp\ivQv.\ 
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SEA-WIND. 

2.  A  gorgoniaceons  polyp. 

J7S5  J-  ELMS  Corallines  68  Sea-willow,  a  1776 —  Zoo- 
phytes (1786)  89  Gorgonia  anceps.  Sea-Willow  Gorgon. 

Sea-wind.  A  wind  from  the  sea  ;  a  sea-breeze. 

i6o4E.G[RiMSTONE]  Ir.D*  A  cost  as  Hist.  Indies  \\i.\\\\.  142 
The  land  windes  blow  from  mid-night  to  the  sunne  rising, 
and  the  sea  windes  vntill  sunne  setting.  1808  SCOTT  Mann. 
ii.  xxxi,  Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep,  Burst 
open  to  the  sea- winds*  sweep.  1841  TKNSVSON  Morte 
(V Arthur  48  Over  them  the  sea-wind  sang  Shrill,  chill,  with 
flakes  of  foam.  1873  SYMONOS  Grk.  Poets  v.  128  Fruits  such 
as  only  the  southern  sun  and  sea-wind  can  mature. 

Sea- wing. 

1.  poet,  nonce-use.  Means  of  '  flight  *  by  sea. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl.  in,  x,  20  The  Noble  ruine  of  her 

Magicke,  Anthony,  Claps  on  his  Sea-wing,  and  (like  a  doting 
Mallard)  Leauing  the  Fight  in  heighth,  flyes  after  her. 

2.  A  wing-shell. 

1681  GREW  Musxiun  i.  §  vi.  ii.  141  The  Sea-Wing.  Pinna, 
Each  Valve  is  very  like  in  shape  to  the  Wing  of  a  large 
Fowl,  from  whence  J  name  it.  1813  BlNGLBV  Anun.  Biog. 
(ed.  4)  III.  459  The  sea-wing. 

Sea-wolf. 

•(•  1.  A  fabulous  amphibious  beast  of  prey.    Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOTC.  (Rolls)  2812  Ac  after  horn  her  ssal  arise  a 
worm  of  germanye  &  ^e  se  wolf  him  ssal  bringe  vp.  a  1587 
GREENE  Card  of  Faucis  (1591)  E  iv,  The  Lyon  saluetli  his 
sicknesse  by  eating  the  Sea  Woolfe.  1607  TOI-SELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  iw  The  sea-wolfe  of  the  ancient  writers,  .is. .  a  Foure- 
footed  Beast  that  liueth  both  on  sea  and  land,  satisfying 
his  hunger  on  the  most  part  vpon  fUhes. 

2.  A  voracious  sea-fish ;  esp.  the  bass,  Labrax 
lupus,  and  the  wolf-fish,  Anarrhicas  lupus. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  265  Sche  tok  therafter  the  bouele  Of 
tlie  Seewolf.  1632  SHERWOOD,  A  base,  or  sea-wolfe,  bar. 
1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xix,  I'll  maul  thee  worse  than 
any  Sea-Wolf.  1784  ANDKE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  274 
The  teeth  of  the  Anarrichas  Lupns,  or  Sea-wolf.  1879 
K.  P.  WRIGHT  Aniin.  Life  433  The  genus  Anairhiclias,  one 
native  species  of  which,  the  Sea  Wolf,  grows  to  a  length  of 
i^even  feet  (A.  lupus}. 

t  3.  A  seal ;  a  sea-elephant  or  sea-lion.    Obs. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  60  The  sycond  is  the  selcht,  qnhilk 
sum  men  call  is  the  see  volue.  1598  W.  PHILLIP  tr.  Lin- 
scho ten's  Voy.  170/2  We  saw.. many  Sea-wolues  [orig.  zee- 
ivoluen],  which  they  hold  for  certain  signes  of  the  cape  tie 
Hona  Spcranza.  1698  T.  FKOGEK  Voy.  67  A  great  many 
Sea-wolves  lying  asleep  on  their  backs,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xv.  517  The  future  food  Of 
fierce  sea-wolves  [<tio*fl<7i],  and  monsters  of  the  flood.  1771 
tr.  I'ernety's  I7i>y.  Malonine  /si.  (1773)  187  There  are  several 
kinds  of  sea  wolves  and  lions.  1839  K.  HAMILTON ,i4/ff^A/£, 
Carnivora  208  note ,  The  Proboscis  Seal  or  Elephant  Seal.. 
is  also,  .the  Sea-Wolf  of  Pernetty. 

4.  quasi-a;r/;.  A  pirate,  sea-robber.  Also  in 
recent  use,  a  privateer  vessel. 

1849-50  AMSON  /fist.  Europe  VIII.  liii.  §  22.  418  Their 
enemies  were  talking  about  sea-wolves  and  maritime  skill. 
1860  LONGK.  Wayside  Inn  \.  K.  Olaf  xix.  vii,  Sullenly 
answered  Ulf,  The  old  sea-wolf.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  \Vord- 
bk,,  Sea-ivolves^  a  name  for  privateers.  1884  Pall  Mull  C. 
18  Sept.  5/2  Against  fast  sea-wolves  of  the  Alabama  type, 
we  are  tolerably  secure. 

Sea- worm. 

1.   Any  marine  annelid. 

1681  GREW  Mitsxiitn  \.  §  vii.  ni.  178  Not  being  naturally 
Tubulous,  but  made  so  by  a  sort  of  Sea-Wormes.  1769-76 
PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  III.  62  Porpesses.  .often  descend  to 
the  bottom  in  search  of  sand  eels  and  sea  worms.  1800 
//till  Advertiser  31  May  2/2  Ships  which  have  made  long 
voyages.. are  subject  to  the  sea  worm.  1888  E.  CLOUD 
Story  Creation  i%T.  30  Traces  of  marine  organisms  survive 
in  the  trails  and  borings  of  sea-worms. 

f2.   The  pipe-fish.    Obs.       1752  [see  SEA-ADDER  ij. 

1 3.  A  sea-serpent.   Obs.  rare. 

I799T.  HOI.CROFT  Mem.  (1816)  III.  227  Finding  this  levia- 
than [the  Kraken]  so  familiar  to  their  belief,  I  next  inquired 
if  they  had  heard  or  knew  any  thing  of  the  sea-snake,  by 
some  called  the  sea-worm. 

Sea'-WOrn,  a.  Worn  or  abraded  by  the  sea  ; 
also  worn  out  or  wearied  by  a  life  on  the  sea. 

1612  DKAVTON  Poly-olb.  ii.  218  That  on  the  Sea- worne  shore 
See  at  the  Southerne  lies  the  Tides  at  tilt  to  runne.  1828 
COLERIDGE  Card.  Boccaccio  35  In  the  sea-worn  caves.  1822 
'  B.  CORNWALL'  Sforza  ii,  A  sea-worn  captain  who  Had 
sailed  all  'round  the  world  brought  it  for  me.  1871  KINGSLKY 
At  Last  xi,  The  old  sea-worn  mountain  wall. 

Seaworthiness  (srwf)  jffines).  [-NESS.]  The 
condition  of  being  seaworthy. 

1813  ELDON  in  Dow  Appeals  Ho.  Lords  (1814)  I.  347  Want 
of  sea- worthiness  was  sufficiently  proved.  18*3  W.  SCORESBY 
Jrnl.  Whale  Fish.  p.  xvi,  Every  known  principle  calculated 
for  producing  strength,  accommodation,  sea-worthiness,  and 
fast  sailing.. was  adopted.  1876  T.  ROBINSON  Job  iv.  28 
Storms  prove  the  ship's  seaworthiness. 

Seaworthy  (sTw&J&l),  a.  [f.  SEA  sb.  + 
WORTHY  a.]  Of  a  ship  :  In  a  fit  condition  to 
undergo  a  voyage,  and  to  encounter  stormy  weather,  j 

1807   ELLENBOKOUGH   in    J.  Campbell    Cases  Nisi  Prhts    '' 
(1818)  I.  2  The  hull  of  the  ship  in  this  case  was  sufficient 
and  sea-worthy.     1823  BYRON  Juan  x.  iv,  My  slight,  trim, 
But  still  sea-worthy,  skiff.     1836  GROTE  Greece  \\.  xcv.  XII.     | 
376  Four  hundred  triremes  in  n  seaworthy  condition.     1864 
TENNYSON  Enoch  Arden  657  The  vessel  scarce  sea-worthy. 
1902  W.  Gow_in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIX.  528/2  In  a  voyage 
policy  it  is  an  implied  warranty  that  at  the  commencement    j 
of  the  voyage  the  ship  shall  be  seaworthy  for  the  particular    ! 
venture  insured. 

Sea-wrack.     Forms  :  see  WHACK. 

1.  //.  Property  cast  ashore  by  the  sea,      Obs. 

\y$  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  61/1  Terras  de  Terbert,  cum    ! 
maneno,  molendino  et  lie  sey-~vrakis  earundem. 

2    a.  collect.  Seaweed,  esp.  any  of  the  large  coarse 
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I  kinds  cast  up  on  the  shore,  as  Fueus,  Laminaria^ 
l  etc.  Sometimes  applied  spec,  to  Zostera  marina. 
1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  K.  iv,  Alga,  .is  commonly  called  in 
englyshe  see  wrak.  1654  in  A".  Riding Rcc.  V.  161  [Indicted 
I  for  unjustly  taking  10  horse  load  of  sea-wreck].  1759  MARTIN 
1  Nat.  Hist.  II.  Yorksh.  2g8  They  gather  up  the  Sea-wreck 
|  and  lay  it  in  Heaps.  1831  CARLYLE  Sari.  Res.  i.  ii,  Wherein 
j  the  toughest  pearl-diver  may  dive  to  his  utmost  depth,  and 
I  return  not  only  with  sea-wreck  but  with  true  orients,  1906 
1  MRS.  F.  CAMPBELL  Dearlove  29  A  litter  of  brown  sea-wrack. 

b.  A  particular  kind  of  seaweed. 

i6n  COTGR.,  Spariee,  a  sea-wrecke.  Ibid.,  Varech,  a  sea- 
wracke,  or  wrecke.  1658  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Gard.  Cyrus  iii, 
The  Spongy  leaves  of  some  Sea-wracks.. are  over-wrousht 
with  Net-work.  i68x  GREW  Ahtsxuin  ii.  §  v.  ii.  248  The 
Bearded  Sea-Wrack.  I<'itcns  capillaris  iinctorius.  1846 
LINDI.EY  Vi'get.  Kingd.  145  Zosterticex. — Sea  wracks.  1852 
TH.  Ross  tr.  Humboldfs  Trav.  I.  i.  33  To  rank  it  pro- 
visionally among  the  sea-wracks. 

c.  attrib.  sea-wrack  grass,  Zostera  marina. 
1829  LounoN  Encycl,  Plants  8  Zoslera.  Sea  Wrack  grass. 

1840  PAXTOM  Bot.  Diet.  1861  BKNTLEY  Alan.  Bot.  691  Zo- 
stcracex,  the  Sea-wrack  Order. 

Seax,  Seayle,  seayll :  see  SAX,  SEAL  s<M 

Seaze,  obs.  form  of  SEIZE  v.,  SESS  z». 

Seazement,  obs.  variant  of  SESSSIENT. 

Seazen,  obs.  form  of  SEISIN. 

Seazir,  variant  of  SEISER. 

Seazning,  obs.  form  of  SEISINING. 

tSeba'Cean,  a.  Anal.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  L. 
j  sebace-us  SEBACEOUS  + -AN.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr .,  Sebacean,  made  of  tallow  or  sewet. 

Sebaceous  (s?b#'Jw),  a.  Also  9  sebacious. 
!  [f.  I,,  sebace-us t  i.  seb-ttm  tallow  :  see  -ACKOUS.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling 
tallow  or  fat  ;  oily,  greasy. 

1783  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  240  The  sebaceous  substance 
I    generally  called  Spermaceti.  i&$l  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  52  Galling 
..Body  sebaceous,  muscular,  delicate.     1859  K.  F.  BURTON 
1     Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  85  The  sebaceous 
odour  of  the  skin  amongst  all  these  races  is  overpowering. 
1894  A.  MORRISON  Mean  Streets  176  His  face  was  a  seba- 
ceous trickle  of  long  features. 

fb.  Sebaceous  achi--  SEBACIC  acid.  Obs. 
£1789  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IV.  593/2  The  metal  [lead]  is 
precipitated  by  sebaceous  acid  from  the  nitrous,  in  white 
needle-like  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water. 

2.  P/iys.  a.   Having  the  nature  or  characteristics 
of  SEBUM  ;  as  sebaceous  humour,  secretion,  etc. 

1747  tr.  A st rue's  Fevers  104  But  why  this  sebaceous  hu- 
mour should  be  augmented  in  this  case,. .  I  will  not  under- 
|     take  to  answer  at  present.     1878  GAMGF.E  tr.  Hermann's 
i     Hnm.  Phys.  158  The  sebaceous  secretion  is  closelyallied  to 
..milk.     ifynAUbutfsSytt.  Med.  VI.  100  A  dirty  yellowish 
'"   fluid  containing.,  a  large  quantity  of  solid  sebaceous  material. 
b.  Connected  with  the  secretion  of  sebum  ;  as 
:    sebaceous  crypt  >  duct,  follicle,  gland,  etc. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Gland,  Sebaceous  glands.    1831 
i     R.  KNOX  Clognet't  Anat.  309  It  [axilla]  is  filled  with  seba- 
j    ceous  follicles  which  furnish  an  excretion,  having  a  strong 
j    smell,  and   more  or  less  coloured,     a.  1843  J.  F.  SOUTH  in 
\    Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VII.  186/2  In  many  animals  there  are 
j    cavities  or  sacs  of  some  size,  upon  the  sides  of  which  the 
'    sebaceous  ducts  open.     1870  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  A/an.  Zool. 
Ixxvii.  (1875!  615  In  all  the  Deer  there  is  a  sebaceous  gland, 
called  the  'lachrymal  sinus',  or  'larmier1,  which  is  placed 
••     beneath  each  eye,  and  secretes  a  strongly-smelling  waxy 
substance.     1876    Van    Benederfs    Aniin,    Parasites    134 
Another  interesting  acarus,  which  is  developed  in  man  in 
the  sebaceous  crypts  of  the  nostrils. 

3.  Path.  Of  a  cyst,  tumour  :  Formed  upon  a  seba- 
ceous gland. 

1872  BRYANT  Pract.  Sitrg.  Ix.  652  The  external  labia  may 
also  be  the  seat  of  sebaceous  tumours.  1876  DUIIRING 
Dis.  Skin  124  Sebaceous  cyst  appears  as  a.  .roundish,  more 
or  less  prominent  tumor  having  its  seat  in  the  skin. 

4.  Bot.    (See  quots.) 

1899  HEINIG  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  Sebaceous,  containing  or 
secreting  oily  or  fatty  matter.  1900  IJ.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss. 
'•  Bot.  Terms,  Sebaceous,  like  lumps  of  tallow.  [So  mod.L. 
sebacens  in  Henslow  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  1856.] 

Sebacic  (s/bse'sikl,  a.  Chem.  [f.  L.  sebac-eus 
SEBACEOUS  +  -ic.]  Sebacic  acid :  an  acid  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  oleic  acid.  (Cf.  SEBIC.) 

1790  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  286  To  obtain  the 
sebacic  acid,  let  some  suet  be  melted  [etc.].  1836  [see  SEBIC]. 
1882  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  50/2  His  [Kerner's]  investigations 
on  the  influence  of  sebacic  acid  on  animal  organisms. 

Sebacin  (s/b^''sin).     [formed  as  prec.  -f  -IN  1.] 

1.  Chem.  A  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  calcium  sebate  with  an  excess  of  cal- 
cium carbonate. 

1857  MiLU*J5iext,Cfo*t.tO?T>  380.     ity&Syd.Soc.  Lex. 

2.  Bot.  (See  quot.) 

1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex,,  Sebacin,  a  fatty  substance  contained 
in  the  fruit  of  Myristica  sebifura. 

1  Seba'cine.  Phys.  Obs.  rare.  [? formed  as 
prec.  +  -INE  s.]  =  SEBUM. 

a  1843  J.  F.  SOUTH  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VII.  186/2 The 
sebacine  in  weakly  unhealthy  persons  is  often  secreted  in 
large  quantities. 

Sebacious,  variant  of  SEBACEOUS. 

Sebago  (s/bt^gp).  The  name  of  a  lake  in  Maine, 
U.S.  A.;  used  attrib.  in  Sebago  salmon,  or  trout  t  a 
variety  of  non-migratory  salmon  ;  see  Sciioonic. 

1884  Century  Mag.  Apr.  905/1  The  land-locked  salmon 
called . .  the  '  Sebago  salmon  ' . .  is . .  distinguishable  from  the 
sea-going  salmon.  1884  GQODE.  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Agttatic 
Anim.  470 The. ,'  Fresh- water' Salmon,  known.. in  different 
parts  of  Maine  as  '  Schoodic  Trout ', '  Sebago  Trout '. 


SEBLET. 

Se-baptism  (sz'boe-ptiz'm).  Eccl.  Hist.  ff.  I,. 
se  oneself  +  BAPTISM,  after  the  phrase  se  baptizdre 
to  baptize  oneself.]  The  action  of  baptizing  oneself. 

1646  R.  BAILLIE  Anabaptism  (1647)  173  Divinity  admits 
not  of  Se-baptisme,  and  permits  not  the  baptized  to  be 
I  agents.  1881  H.  M.  DEXTER  Story  J.  Smyth  ^4  Those  who 
charged  him  with  Se-b.iptism. 

Se-baptist  (iMvpibfy  Ecd.  Hist.   [f.  L.  si 

+  BAPTIST  :  see  prec.]  One  who  baptizes  himself ; 
a  name  given  to  an  offshoot  of  the  Brownist  sect, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  action  of  their 
leader  John  Smith. 

1610    R.    BERNARD    (title)    Flaine    evidences :.. directed 

against..  Mr.  Smith  the  Se-baptist.     1732  NEAL///^. Puri- 

\    tans^  11754)  I.  437  Mr.  Smith.. being  at  a  loss  for  a  proper 

i    administrator  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  .plunged  himself, 

and  then  performed  the  ceremony  upon  others,  which  gained 

him  the  name  of  a  Se-Baptist. 

So  t  Se-bapti'stic  a.,  pertaining  to  Se-baptists. 

1610  R.  BERNARD  Plain  E-vid.  20  This  hath  he  lost  againe 
by  his  se-baptisticke  way  till  he  be  chosen  againe. 

Setoastan,  obs.  variant  of  SEBESTEN. 

Sebastine  (s/b:e'stin).  Also -in.  An  explosive 
composed  ofnitroglycerine,  charcoal,  and  saltpetre. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Scbastine. ..  Patented  in 
Sweden  in  1872.  1889  CUNDILL  Diet.  Explosives  60  Sebas- 
tine.  1890  EISSLER  Mod.  Explosives  39  Sebastin.  1892 
Daily  News  24  June  5/2  A  hundred  and  twenty  cartridges 
charged  with  the  compound  were  packed  in  a  handbag, 
with  a  packet  cf 'sebastine  '  in  the  middle,  and  with  mining 
'  gunpowder  to  fill  all  the  intervening  spaces. 

II  Sebat  (subset),  Shebat  (p-bwt).  [Heb.  ED2t? 
sWbat.'}  The  eleventh  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesi- 
astical year  and  fifth  of  the  civil  year. 

1535  COVERDALK  Zech.  \.  7  Vpon  the  xxiiij.  daye  of  the  xj. 
moneth  (which  is  the  moneth  Sebat  [so  i6n  ;  1885  Revised 
Shebat]).  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  678/2  Table  vi.— Hebrew 
Months...  Sebat. 

_Sebate  (srb/t).  -Chem.  Also  8  sebat.  [f.  L. 
seb-uni  tallow  +  -ATE  l ;  in  F.  st*bate.~\  A  combina- 
tion of  sebacic  acid  with  a  base. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  $  E.rp.  Philos.  ( Amer.  ed.)  I.  App.  547 
Sebats  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  of  alkalies.  1802  PYE  New 
Chem.  Xomencl.  33  Sebates.  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Sebesten  (s/be-sten).  hot.  Also  7  sebastau, 
S  sebest,  (sebesta),  9  sebestin,  sebestan.  [a. 
Arab. ..jlxw****! sahastdn^  a.Persian  ,-\"_-**Ata  sapistan. 

Said  to  have  been  originally  seff-pistan,  lit.  'dog's  teals'. 
The  word  is  found  in  several  Kuropean  langs. :  F.  sebeste 
Sp.  sebesten,  Sfbasta,  Pg.  sebeste,  -a,  It.  sel>esten.\ 

The  plum-like  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Cordia 
(formerly  Sebestena) ;  a  preparation  of  this  used  as 
a  medicine.  Also  the  tree  itself.  Also  attrib. 

c  1400  Lanjranc's  Cirurg.  74  Take  a  potel  of  water  &  of 
barly  clensid  .iiij.J.,  juiuhe,  sebesten  ana.  S.ss.  [etc.J.  1543 
TRAHEKON  Vigors  Chirarg.  Interpr.,  Sebesten  bene  frutes 
lyke  prunes  [etc,],  r  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  (£-7560) 
R  v  b,  Reasons,  myrabotans,  Sebesten  sede.  Ibid.  Y  iv, 
Take  of  violettes,  sebesten,  of  Borage  floures  [etc.],  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xvit.  x.  I.  511  The  fruit  Sebesten  [L.  inyxas, 
F.  sebestcn\  and  the  Setvises  may  be  graffed  and  planted 
both  upon  the  same  kind  of  stocke.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E. 
India  ^  P.  294  Pears,  Prunellaes,  Sebastans.  1725  Brad- 
ley's  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Syrup  for  A  sthtnas,  Having  boiled  all 
for  half  an  Hour  more,  put  in  the  stoned  Dates  chopt  with 
the  Jujubes,  Sebests  and  Raisins  of  the  Sun.  1728  CHAM- 
BERS Cycl.  s.  v.  Sebesten,  The  Syrians  make  a  kind  of  glue 
or  birdlime,  of  the  sebestens,  called  birdlime  of  Alexandria. 
1828  Lancet  14  June  326/1  In  diseases  affecting  the  mucous 
membranes.. cardamom,  licorice,  and  sebestm  {fruits  of 
cordia  inyxd)  are  used.  1858  OAtftoCivZ  Nat.  Sci.  s.v. 
Cordt'acex,  Cordia  Myxa.A*  known  as  the  Sebesten  plum, 
and  used  formerly  to  be  employed  in  disorders  of  the  chest 
and  urinary  organs.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Sebestans,  or  Se- 
bestens,  the  name  under  which  the  dried  fruits  of  Cordia 
Myxa  and  C.  latifolia  have  long  been  used  as  a  medicine  in 
India. 

Sebic  (srbik),  a.    Chem.     [f.  L.  scb-ttm  tallow 

-f  -1C.]       ==SEliACIC. 

1836  BRANDE  Chetn.  1186  note,  Thenard's  sebacic  or  sebic 
acid,  1898  in  Syd,  Soc.  Lex. 

SebiierOUS  (s/bi'foras),  a.  Anat.  and  Bot. 
[f.  SEB-UM  +  -IFEROUS.]  (See  quots.) 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,Sebifcrns,  bearing  fat  or  grease, 
as  the  fruits  of  the  Myristica  sebifera  and  of  the  ^Croton 
sebiferum  '.  sebiferous.  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Sebiferons, 
fat-bearing,  sebum-bearing.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot. 
Terms,  Sebiferons^ ..  bearing  vegetable  wax  or  tallow. 

Sebific  (sJbi-fik),  a.  [f.  SEB-UM  +  -IFIC.]  Pro- 
ducing fat  or  a  fatty  substance. 

1880  Libr*  Univ.  Knoivl.  (N.  Y.)  IX.  122  There  exudes 
from  the  tip  of  the  body  a  frothy  mucous  matter.. .This  is 
the  sebific  fluid . .  secreted  by  the  sebific  or  cement  gland. 

Sebi'lla.  Obs.  rare^1.  [Altered  (?quasi-Sp.) 
form  of  K.  stlrile  (t  stbille,  Cotgr.),  wooden  bowl.] 
a.  A  wooden  bowl  used  in  the  mechanical  assay 
of  ores.  b.  (See  quot.  1875.) 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  826  These  kinds  of  assays  \sc.  me- 
chanical]., are  performed  by  a  hand-washing,  in  a  small 
trough  of  an  oblong  shape,  called  a  sebilla.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  Sebilla,  a  wooden  bowl,  to  hold  the  sand  and 
water  used  in  sawing  or  grinding  marble  [etc.]. 

Sebiparous  (s/bi-paras),  a.  [f.  SER-UM  + 
-(I)PAUOUS.]  Producing  sebum. 

1855  DUNCLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Sebaceous  or  Sebiparous 
Glands.  1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  31  The  sebaceous  or 
sebiparous  glands  are  always  situated  in  the  coiium. 

Se'blet.  dial.  Also  9  siblet  (aec£.D.£)t\ 
[Metathesis  of  sedlib,  SEEIH/IP.]  A  basket  in  which 


SEBOLITH. 

seed  is  carried  in  sowing  broadcast ;  see  SEEDLIF. 
Seblet  cake  :  see  quot.  1855. 

1633-4  AlthorfiMS.  in  SimpkinsonWas/iing'tt'ns  (1860)  App. 
64  For  a  seblet  to  sowe  come  oo  01  oo.  1852  BEAKN  in 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIII,  i.  101  The  drill  takes  the  place 
of  the  seblet.  1855  Leisure  Hour  751  The  seblet-cake  was 
a  seed-cake  with  which  it  was  once  the  custom  to  regale  the 
workmen  when  all  the  wheat  for  the  season  had  been  sown. 

Sebolitll  (se-bolib).  Path.  [f.  L.  seb-um  (see 
SEBUM)  +  -(O)LITH.]  *  A  calculus  formed  in  a  se- 
baceous gland  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1898). 

Seborrhcea  (seborra).  Path.  [f.  sebo-  used 
as  combining  form  of  SEBUM  +  Gr.  poia.  flow,  flux.] 
An  excessive  discharge  from  the  sebaceous  glands 
forming  a  greasy  or  scaly  coating  upon  the  skin. 

1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  48  Sebaceous  crusts,  as  those  of 
seborrhoea,  are  light  yellow,  dirty  yellow,  or  blackish  in 
color.  l*tyAUb*t?*Sjtt,  Med.  VIII.  759  The  name  se- 
borrhcca.  .is  not  a  satisfactory  one. 

Hence  Seborrhoe'ic  a.,  of  the  nature  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  seborrhcea. 

1893  CROCKER  Dis.  Skin  (ed.  2)  696  Seborrlntic  Derma- 
titis. Ibid.  355  The  last-named  wishes  to  revert  to  the  old 
term  of  seborrhojic  wart.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII. 
904  The  diplococcus  of  seborrhccic  eczema. 

Sebow,  variant  of  SYBO. 

t  Sebum  (srbz»m).  Phys.  [mod.L.  use  of  L. 
sebum  (also  stvuw)  suet,  grease.]  The  fatty  secre- 
tion which  lubricates  the  hair  and  the  skin. 

[1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Sevnm,  or  Sebum,  Sewet,  Tal- 
low. 1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Glnndula,  G land H he  Se- 
bacex.. separate  a  greasy  Matter,  like  Sf[>uin,  or  Tallow. 
1845  Tonn  S;  BoWHAN  Phys.  Anai.  I.  83  The  softer  kinds 
of  fat  were  denominated  by  the  older  anatomists  pingncdo, 
lard',  and  the  more  .solid,  sebum  or  scvum^  suet,  tallow.] 
1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  33  The  sebaceous  glands  secrete 
a  fatty  product  known  as  sebum  or  sebaceous  matter.  1887 
AFFLECK  in  Encycl.  Krit.  XX 1 1. 121/1  The  sebum  frequently 
accumulates  in  the  sebaceous  ducts,-giving  rise  to  the  minute 
black  points.,  to  which  the  term  comedones  is  applied.  1899 
Altbutt't Syst.  Med.  VIII.  666  The  secretion  of  sebum  is 
diminished. 

Sebnndy  (s/bzrmU).  Also  8  sibbandy,  -en- 
dy,  sybundee,  8-9  sebundee,  sib(b)undy,  9 
sib(b)undi,  sib(b)andi,  seebundee,  -y,  shi-, 
sirbandi,  sibondi.  [Urdu  ^Jju.*,  sibandi.]  A 


class  of  irregular  soldiers  in  the  Indian  army  chiefly 
employed  in  police  and  revenue  duties  and  on  local 
government  service  ;  also  a  member  of  this  class. 

1782  BURKE  Nabob  of Arcofs  Debts  App.  iv.  Wks.  1792  II. 
536  One  considerable  charge  upon  the  nabob's  country  was 
for  extraordinary  sibbendies,  sepoys,  and  horsemen,  who 
appeared  to  us  to  be  an  unnecessary  incumbrance  on  the 
revenue.  1784  Report  in  Carmichael  Vizagapatant  209  Sib- 
bandy  &  Pike  [-/«/£]  peons  for  the  forts  and  hilly  countries. 
1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  II.  171  In  times 
of  war  thesebundy  of  the  country  are  hired  and  paid.  a.  1821 
R.  LINDSAY  Anccd.  Ind.  Life  (1840)  19  note,  Here  I  found 
him  In  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  Sebundees,  or  native 
militia.  1823  SIK  J.  MALCOLM  Central  India  I.  326  In  all 
these  services  Ameer  Khan  and  his  followers  were  employed 
asSebundy.orlocalmilitia.  1858 J.  I!.  NORTON  7Y>/f'cji68  An 
addition  to  the  armed  sebundies  of  Vizagapatam  was  neces- 
sary to  this  end,  and  it  was  proposed  to  locate  a  body  of 
this  force,  .in  the  very  considerable  town  of  Jeypoor. 

attrtb.  1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desf>.  11837)  '!•  ^9  ^ 
would  be  best  to  authorize  the  collectors  to  raise  scbundy 
troops  for  these  services. 

Sec,  obs.  form  of  SACK  sl>\  SICK  a. 

Sec.,  abbreviation  of  SECANT,  SECOND,  SECTION, 
SKCKETARY,  etc. 

1641  in  Nicholas  Pap.  (1886)  8  Mr.  Sec.  Vane.  \ty%  Athletic 
World  5  Apr.  3/1  The  Mile.  .was.  .won   .in  thefair  time  of 
4  min.  40  3~5th  sec.    1881  Sportsman  s  Year-bk.  125  A  very 
fine  race.  ..Time,  i  min.  i6iisecs. 

Secability  (sekabHIti).  rare-1,  [ad.  late  L. 
sccabilitaS)  f .  secabilis  :  see  prec.  and  -ITY.]  Capa- 
bility of  being  cut. 

1842  T.  GRAHAM  Elem.  Chem.  i.  iii.  119  It  Is  possible  that 
It  [matter]  may  not  be  indefinitely  divisible;  that  there  may 
be  a  limit  to  the  successive  division  or  secability  of  its  pans. 

t  Secable,  a.  Obs.  rare- '.  [ad.  late  L.  secabilis, 
f.  L.  secare  to  cut :  see  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  cut. 

1642  E.  WIKLEV  Prisoners  Rep.  A  4  b,  'T  was  a  thicke  wall 
built  with  soft  freestone,  and  therefore  the  more  secable. 

II  Secale  (s/k^-h').  Bot.  [L.  secale  rye.]  A 
genus  of  grasses,  represented  by  the  common  rye. 

In  Pharmacy,  formerly  used  for  secale  corn  return,  ergot. 

1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  v.  (1612)  26  Secale  commonly 
culled  Rie,  a  Graine  much  vsed  in  Bread.  1783  MARTYN 
Rousseau's  Bot.  xiii.  (1794)  143  Secale  or  Rie  has  two  flowers 
included  in  the  same  calyx. 

t  Secanient.  Obs.  —  °  [ad.  I,,  secamentum 
(only  pi.,  carved  work),  f.  secare  to  cut:  see 
-MENT.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Secameni,  that  which  is  cut  or 
shread  from  a  Log  or  Block,  as  chips,  and  such  like. 

Secancy   (se-kansi).      [f.   SECANT:    see  -CY.] 
The  property  or  fact  of  being  secant. 
1857  C.  HAVIKS  ^  W.  G.  PKCK  Math.  Diet.  s.  v.  Secant,  If 

a  secant  line  be  revolved  about  one  of  the  points  of  secancy 
until  the  other  point  of  secancy  coincides  with  it  the  secant 
becomes  a  tangent. 

II  Se  cans.  06s.  PI.  seca-ntes.  [L.  form  of 
next.]  =SECAKT  sb. 

The  mod.L.  sccans  in  this  use  was  introduced  by  Thomas 
Fmck  Geom.  Rotundit  Basle  1583,  pp.  73,  76. 
J599  K.  WRIGHT  Err.  h'<ivi'St  L)  i,  The  Secans  of  the  laii- 
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tude  of  each  poynt.  Ibid.,  The  Secantes  answerable  to  the 
latitude.s  of  each  point  or  parellel. 

Secant  (srkant),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  L.  secant-em, 
pres.  pple.  of  secare  to  cut.  Cf.  F.  secant  adj., 
sccanle  sb.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  secanle,'] 

A.  adj.   Geom.  Of  a  line  or  surface  in  relation 
to  another  line  or  surface  ;  Cutting,  intersecting. 

'593  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  n.  (1597)  57  b,  They  call  the  line  He- 
cant  the  Hipothenuse.  1864  WEHSTKR,  Secant  plane,  a  plane 
cutting  a  surface  or  solid.  1866  PROCTOR  Ilandl-k.  Stars  ]6 
liy  increasing  the  true  length  in  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  secant  line,  .to  that  part  of  it  which  lies  between 
the  point  of  projection  and  the  division-point  in  P.  A. 

B.  sb.  (Ellipt.  for  secant  line.)  a.  Trig.  One  of 
the  three   fundamental   trigonometrical   functions 
(cf.  TANGENT,  SINE)  :  orig.  The  length  of  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circular  arc  through 
one  end  of  the  arc,  and  terminated  by  the  tangent 
or  line  touching  the  arc  at  the  other  end  ;  in  mod. 
use,  the  ratio  of  this  line  to  the  radius,  or  (equiva- 
lently,  as  a  function  of  an  angle),  the  ratio  of  the 
hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  to  that  of 
one  side,  the  given  angle  (or,  if  obtuse,  its  sup- 
plement)   being    that    contained    between    them. 
Abbrev.  sec.     See  SECANS. 

"593  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  u.  (1597)  104  The  Table  of  Secants. 
1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  23  In  which  scheme  if 
ye  draw  some  lines,  Ye  may  have  secants,  tangents,  signs. 
1752  Phil.  Trans.  XLV1I.  443  We  have.. to  find.. the 
secant  of  the  spherical  hypothenuse.  1811  HLTTOM  Course 
Mntli.  III.  55  The  secant  of  an  arc.  1868  LOCKVER  Elfin. 
Astroii.  §  516.  243  The  secant  of  A  (written  sec.  A}. 

b.  Geom.  A  line  that  cuts  another;  esp.  a 
straight  line  that  cuts  a  curve  in  two  or  more  parts. 

1684  EU'm.  Geom.  24  From  the  Center  D,  draw  the  Secant 
DC.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  Line  AM  ..is  a  Secant 
of  the  Circle  AED.  1798  MUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  304  The 
Angle  formed,  Without  a  Circle,  by  two  Secants,  is  Measured 
by  Half  the  Difference  of  the  Intercepted  Arcs.  1881  CASEY 
Sequel  to  Entlid^  If  from  any  point  two  tangents  be  drawn 
to  a  circle,  the  points  of  contact  and  the  points  of  intersection 
of  any  secant  from  the  same  point  form  a  harmonic  system 
of  points.  1887  J.  H.  SM  ITH  Geoinetr.  Conic  Sect.  18  Hence 
a  secant  to  the  parabola  cuts  the  curve  in  two  points  only. 

Secar,  obs.  form  of  SAKEB  a. 

1699  ROBERTS  Voy.  Levant  36  Jacomores  Castle ..  fortified 
with  20  Secar  Iron  Guns.  _ 

II  Secateur  (sAator).  [Fr..  as  if  ad.  L.  *seca- 
tor  (bad  form  for  sector],  agent-n.  f.  secare  to  cut.] 
A  kind  of  pruning  shears  with  crossed  blades. 
rare  in  sing. 

1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII,  234/1  For  pruning  purposes  a 
variety  of  instruments  have  been  invented,  under  the  names 
of  secateurs,  pruning-shears,  pruning-scissors,  &c.  1901 
Gardener  12  Jan.  1052/2  In  certain  positions  it  is  difficult 
to  sever  a  shoot  with  the  knife  without  steadying  it  with  the 
other  hand;  the  secateurs  steady  and  cut  at  the  !-aine  time. 
1909  Daily  Chron,  13  Mar.  7/6  All  dead  stems  should  be 
removed  with  a  sharp  knife  or  secateur. 

t  Seca'tion.  Obs.  [Badly  f.  L.  secare  to  cut 
+  -ATION.]  (See  quot.  1656.) 

1656  BLOUNT  GlosSQgr..  Secation,  a  cutting,  sawing,  part- 
ing,  or  dividing.  1657  j.  WATTS  Scribe,  Pharisee,  etc.  I.  21  The 
best  Physician  comes  seldom,  and  very  hardly,  to  searing, 
or  secation  of  a  Member  from  the  body. 

Secateur,  variant  of  SiiCOTOK  Obs.,  executor. 

Secau,  obs.  form  of  SICCA. 

t  Se-ccatored,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  [f.  It. 
seccatore  a  bore.]  Bored. 

1763  EARL  MARCH  Lei.  to  Sekvyn  r  July  in  Jesse  Sehvyn 
ff  Contemp.  (1843)  I-  247  Williams  suspects  you  begin  to  be 
a  little  scccatored. 

Secchell,  obs.  form  of  SATCHEL  sb. 
II  Secco  (se-kko),  a.  and  sb.     [It.  secco  :-L.  «V- 
cus  dry.]     A.  culj.  in  Music.  (See  quots.) 
1876  STAINKR  &   BARRETT  Diet.  Mas.   Terms,  Sec  (Fr.), 


Declamatory  Music,  unrelieved  either  by  Melodyor  Rhythm, 
and  accompanied  only  by  a  Thoroughbass. 

B.  s6.  in  Painting.   Ellipt.  for  It.  fresco   secco,    \ 
'  dry  fresco ',  a  process  of  painting  on  dry  plaster 
with  colours  mixed  with  water. 

i8s»  ROCK  CJi.  of  Fathers  III.  i.  194  note.  It  is  painted  in    ' 
secco,  over  the  western  side  of  the  great  arch.     1834  FAIR- 
HOLT  Diet.  Terms  Art,  Secco  (Ital.),  fresco  painting  'in    > 
secco  |  is  that  kind  which  absorbs  the  colours  into  the  plaster, 
and  gives  them  a  dry,  sunken  appearance. 

Seccoon,  variant  of  SECONDE  fencing, 
SecCOtiue  (sc-kotfn),  si>.     [App.  suggested  by    1 
It.  secco  dry.    Cf.  -INK.]    The  maker's  name  for   i 
a  composition  serving  as  a  strong  adhesive.   Hence 
Se'ccotine  v.  trans.,  to  cement  with  seccotine. 

1894  Trade  Afar/is  Jrnl.  19  Dec.  1040  Seccotine.  1903 
GROSS  &  COLF,_ Mod.  Microscopy  (ed.  3)  220  Seccotine  or 
some  other  liquid  glue  may  be  used  with  advantage.  1903 
Daily  AVmr  23  May  8/4  These  spots  are  sometimes  made  of 
velvet  seccotined  to  the  material  that  they  adorn. 

Secoutur,  variant  of  SECUTOK  Obs.,  executor. 

Seee,  obs.  form  of  CEASE,  SEIZE. 

Secede  (sftrd),  v.  [ad.  L.  seclJSre  to  with- 
draw, f.  s!-  (see  SE-)  +  cedcre  to  go.] 

1.  intr.  f  a.  To  go  away  from  one's  companions, 
go  into  retirement  (0Ar.).  b.  noiue-use.  Of  a  thing: 
To  retire,  withdraw  to  a  distance.  (A  Latinism.) 


SECERN. 

1702  MATHER  Mngn.  Chri&ti  ui.  In  trod.  (1852)  240  A 
strange  work  of  God  upon  the  spirits  of  men  that  were  no 
ways  acquainted  with  one  another  inspiring  thum,  as  one 
man,  to  secede  inte  a  wilderness,  they  knew  not  where. 
1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  xix.  §  31  The  great  moun- 
tains secede  into  supremacy  through  rosy  depths  of  burn- 
ing air. 

2.  To  withdraw  formally  from  an  alliance,  an 
association,  a  federal  union,  a  political  or  religious 
organization. 

The  most  prominent  applications  of  the  verb  are  to  the 
action  of  a  minority  of  a  religious  body,  and  to  that  of  a  state 
funning  part  of  a  federal  union. 

J755  JOHNSON,  To  secede,  to  withdraw  from  fellowship  in 
any  affair.  1777  HURKE  Let.  to  Rockinghain  \Vks.  IX.  170 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  if  you  adhere  to  your  resolution  of 
seceding,  you  ought  not  to  appear  on  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting.  1797  Kncyct.  Brit.  (ed.  ^>)  XVII.  226/2  Accord- 
ingly the  ejected  ministers  declared  in  their  protest  that  they 
were  laid  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  seceding,  not 
from  the  principles  and  constitution  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, ..  but  from  the  present  church-courts.  1825  JKFFERSON 
Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  13  Possibly  their  colonies  might 
secede  from  the  Union.  1846  J.  MACFARLANK  Late  Secess. 
C  //.  Scof.  124  It  WLTC  grievous  misconception  to  suppose  that 
all  who  seceded  did  so  on  the  substantial  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  1845  S.  HINHS  iu  Encycl.  Mctrof.  X.  764/1 
He  who  is  convinced  that  his  Church  is  essentially  in  error 
is  bound  to  secede.  1848  THACKERAY  I' an.  I'nir  xlvi,  A 
member  of  the  bouse  from  which  old  Sedley  had  seceded 
was  very  glad  to  make  use  of  Mr,  Clapp's  .services.  1876 
E.  MEI.LOK  Pricsth.  viii.  391  The  numerous  cler-y..wh<> 
have  seceded  to  Rome.  1883  H.  1>.  LEECH  in  Contcnip.  Rev. 
XLIII.  267  The  law.  .suggests  a  distrust  of  t  lie  State  which 
secedes  from  a  confederacy  without  justifiable  excuse. 

b.  rarely  in  wider  sense:  To  withdraw  from 
taking  part  (in  conversation). 

1856  Miss  MUI.OCK  y.  Halifax  xn,  The  conversation  fell 
to  (he  three  younger  persons — I  may  say  the  two — for  I  also 
seceded,  and  left  John  master  of  the  field. 

Hence  Sece'ded^//.  a. 

1894  Daily  News  25  Apr.  4  7  Even  in  I'inm'ugham  multi- 
tudes of  seceded  Liberals  are  tired  of  serving  the  Tory  party. 

Seceder  (s/sf'dai).     [f.  SECEDE  v.  +  -EK1.] 

1.  One  who  secedes. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Seceder^  one  who  discovers  his  disapproba- 
tion of  any  proceedings  by  withdrawing  himself.  1787  SIR 
J.  HAWKINS  Johnson  425  note,  I  was  the  only  seceder  from 
this  society.  1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  323,  I  had  reason  at 
this  time  to  consider  myself  the  fust  seceder  from  (he  estab- 
lished practice.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  \.  \.  I.  101 
Athough  seceders  in  some  respectsfrom  the  orthodox  religion 
of  the  Hindus,  the  Sikhs  retain  so  many  essential  articles  of 
the  Brahmanical  faith  that  [etc.].  1851  W.  E.  SCCDAMORK 
(title}  Letters  to  a  Seceder  from  the  Church  of  England  to 
the  Communion  of  Rome.  1861  Sat.  Kcv.  7  Dec.  570  He 
says  that  the  Northern  Americans  would  have  been  stigma- 
tized as  cowards  if  they  had  let  the  secedeis  go  in  peace. 

2.  spec.  A  member  of  the  Secession  Church. 
1758  A.  GELLATLY  Some  Obsen'.  To  Rdr.  2  note,  As  they 

made  a  Secession  from  the  established  Church,  they  are 
termed  Seceders.  1771  SMOLLETT  //?/;////:.  Cl.  II.  8  Aug., 
There  is  a  sect  of  fanaticks,  who  have  separated  themselves 
from  the  established  kirk,  under  the  name  of  Seceders.  1835 
[T.  JACKSON]  Man.  Sects  fy  Heresies  usSt-cfders,  a  numerous 
sect  of  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  who  have  withdrawn  from 
the  communion  of  the  Established  Church. ..The  Sectders 
were  formerly  subdivided  into  Burghers  and  Anti-burghers 
,.;  but  in  1825  the  two  bodies  were  re-joined  under  the 
name  of  the  United  Secession  Church. 
b.  attrib. 

1833  J.  S.  SANDS  Poems  51  (E.D.  D.)  He  raised  a  kirk 
himseP  alane  Just  on  the  great  Seceder  plan.  1834  TaiCs. 
Mag.  I.  16/1  The  Seceder  meeting-house.  18541-1.  MILLKK 
Sch,  >*)•  Schin.  (1858)  544  Which  I  had  overheard  in  my 
cousin  the  Seceder  minister's  house. 

Seceding  (s&rdirj),  ///.  «.  [f.  SECEDE  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  secedes ;  occas,  f  belonging  to  the 
Secession  Church. 

1757  SMOLLETT  Hist.  Eitg.  (1760)  XI.  54  The  seceding 
members  had  again  resumed  their  seats  in  the  house  of 
commons.  1758  A.  GELLATLY  Some  Obstm,  To  Rdr.  2  The 
seceding  (or  associate)  Ministers  thought  [etc.].  1868  G.  DUFK 
Polit.  Sun1.  (1868)  121  Reconstruction  is  readmission  of  the 
seceding  States  to  political  communion.  1886  GLADSTONE 
in  Money  Life  ix.  vii.  (1903)  III.  322  Will  the  seceding 
colleagues  come  if  they  are  asked  ? 

Secern  (spavin),  v.  Also  7  secerne.  [ad.  L. 
secern^re^  f.  $e-  aside  (see  SB-)+£W1ft&0  to  separ- 
ate, distinguish,  secrete.  In  its  physiological 
application  (sense  2)  the  Latin  word  renders  Gr. 
anoKptvftv.] 

1.  trans.  To  separate ;  now  only,  to  separate  in 
thought;    to    place   in  a   separate  category,  dis- 
tinguish, discriminate. 

1656  I'.LovxTGfossoffr.iSecerttc,  to  divide,  to  lay  or  separate 
one  from  another,  to  sever,  to  chuse  from  among  others.  Bac. 
1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Koifi]  iii.  148  A  local    and 
bodily  secerning  our  selves  from  evil  men.     (11734  NORTH 
Exam+\.  iii.  §  92  (1740)  187  An  Herculean  Labour  which., 
few  or  none  will  undertake,  and  yet  fewer  be  able  through* 
out  to  secern  the  true  from  the  false.    1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMIL- 
TON Metaph.  xxvii.  (1870)  II.  156  Averroes  secerns  a  sense 
of  titillation  and  a  sense  of  hunger  and  thirst.    1855  I'AILEY 
Mystic  102  Whereby  the  good  from  ill  they  might  secern. 
1905  Sat.  Kfr.  15  Apr.  483  He  knows  that  mimes  cannot  be 
utterly  secerned  from  their  life  of  mimicry. 

2.  Fhys.  To  separate  from  the   blood;    to  SE- 
CKETE.     Now  rare, 

1657  W.  MORICE  Cotna  quasi  Kotvij  Pref.  18  Humors  which 
.  .being  secerned  and  gathering  head  fetaj.      1779  C.  CRUT- 
WELL  Adv.  to  Lying-in    Women  6  Milk.. being  secerned. 
1822-29  &ood*s  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  II.  165  An  unusual  pro- 
portion of  bile  is  secerned.    1849-59  Todd?s  Cycl.  Anat.  IV. 
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/se'f),  sb.  and  a.    colloq.     [Shortened 
01T.J  A.  sb.  U.  S.  Hist.  A  secessionist. 


SECERNED. 

1114/1  The  secretion  of  the  gland,  .is  simply  ^eccnud  from 
the  circulating  current  for  a  time. 

absol,  i6z6  BACON  Sylva.  §  680  Their  Flesh  doth  assimilate 
more  finely,  and  secenielh  more  subtilly. 

Secerned  (.s/saund),  ///.  a.    [f.  SECEKN  v.  + 

-ED  V]     Secreted. 

1722  QUINCV  Lex.  Phys.-Mcd,  {ed.  a)  17  The  secerned 
Particles  for  Nourishment  and  Accretion.  1728  CHAMBKKS 
Cvcl.  s.v.  Animal  Secretion^  Diversities  of  secerned  Fluids. 
ifaz-zgGootfs  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  3)  V.  26-2  Proving  that  most  of 
the  secerned  materials  are  not  formally  existent  in  the  blood. 

Secernent  (sfsS'-ment),  a-  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  .v- 
tcrneHtMitf  pres.  pple.  of  sccemtre  :  see  SECKKN  y.J 

A.  adj.  That  secretes. 

1822-29  GooU's  Stut/jf  Mcd.  (ed.  3)  V.  261  Peculiar  ferments, 
conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  secernent  organ.  1835-6 
TatitCs  CycL  Anat.  I.  65/2  The  activity  of  the  nutritive, 
secernent,  and  absorbent  processes. 

B.  sb.  Phys.  a.  A  secreting  orpan. 

1808  Ann.  Reg.  115  The  secerneiits  of  its  cutis  exude  a 
sweet,  saccharine,  nutritive  yum.  1822-29  (.i0od?$  Study 
Mtd.  (ed.  3)  V.  261  Whence,  indeed,  the  name  of  Secernents 
or  Secretofies,  which  mean  nothing  more  than  separating 
powers.  1844  HOHLYN  Diet.  Med.,  Sc<:crnf)tts. 

fb.  Something  which  promotes  secretion.  Obs.~~° 

In  Webster  iS-'S,  with  reference  to  Darwin;  see  the  fol- 
lowing quot.  : 

[1796  E.  DAKVVIN  Zoon.  II.  694  Those  things  which  in- 
crease the  irritative  motions,  which  constitute  secretion,  are 
termed  secernentia.J 

Secerning  (s/ss-.min),  ///.  a.  [f.  SECEHX  v. 
-i-  -JXG  -.]  =SECEKXE.VT  a. 

a  1721  K.EILL  Aiiiin.  Oicon.  (1738)  104  The  Secretions  are 
formed  in  the  Hlood,  before  they  arrive  at  their  secerning 
(ilands.  1804  T,  TKOITKK  Ess.  Drunkenness  iv.  §  n.  134 
All  secreted  fluids  partake  of  the  vices  of  the  secerning 
organ.  <*  1843  J.  F.  SOUTH  in  Encyd.  Mettvfi.  (1845)  VII. 
i?59/i  Of  the  Secerning  Glands  or  True  Glands. 

Secernment  (s&aunment).  [f.  SECEKN  v.  + 
-MENT.] 

1.  P/iys.  The  action  of  secerning  or  secreting. 

1822-29  Good's  Study  Ult'd.  led.  3)  II.  310  The  globules  are 
produced  while  it  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  sore,  usually,  -in 
about  fifteen  mimitus  after  its  st-cernment.  1835  KIKUY 
Hab.  ff  Inst.  Aaiiii.  II.  xviii.  268  Themeans.. for  rejecting 
from  the  body  the  residuum  after  the  secermnent..of  the 
liner  life-supporting  products. 

2.  Separation. 

1894  ]  'cliow  Bk.  I.  72  With  the  universal  use  of  cosmetics 
and  the  i-onsequent  MxernmeiU  of  soul  and  surface. 

Secesh  (s/se*J),  sb.  and  a. 

from  SECESSION,  _ 

Also  secessionists  collectively. 

1862  O.  W.  HOLMKS  Old  Vol.  of  Life  (1891)  36  'There  are 

two  wounded  Secesh  ',  said  my  companion.     1879  TOUKGEE 

Fool's  Errand  vi.  25,  I  was  one  of  the  original  l  Secesh', — 

one  of  the  immortal  thirteen  that  voted  for  it  in  this  county. 

"[  b.  nonce-use.  Secession. 

1868  GREEN  Lett.  11.  (1901)  203  A  Limehouse  grocer  pro- 
claims his  secesh  from  Newton. 
B.  adj.    ^SECESSIONIST  a. 

1861  Ohio  Statesman  6  No\f.  in  A.  E.  Lee's  Hist.  Colum- 
bus II.  102  The  following  dibtintiuished  secesh  prisoners 
have  been  sent.  1862  '  ARTHML'S  WARD  '  His  l$k.  (1865)  145 
He  axed  what  was  my  principles?  'Secesh!'  I  ansered. 
1871  SIR  S.  NOKTHCOTE  in  Lift  (1890)  II.  38  The  whole 
town  [Richmond,  Va.]  is  still  '  Secesh  '  to  the  heart's  core. 

Secesher  (s/sejai).  colloq.  U.  S.  [f.  SECESH 
+  -EB  '.]  A  secessionist. 

1861  O.  W.  HOI.MKS  Suwet  Little  Man  47  While  the  wind 
scatters  the  chaffy  seceshers.  1861  LOWELI.  Biglow  P.  Ser. 
n.  i.  Poems  1890  II.  239  Knowin'  t'  much  might  spile  a  boy 
for  bein1  a  Secesher. 

t  Sece'SS.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  scassus  (u  stem),  f. 
sccedcrc  \  see  SECEDE  z;.]  Withdrawing ;  retire- 
ment. Also  a  secession,  revolt  from  allegiance. 

i563Foxr;W.#  M.  (1596)  789/2 This  sickenes  tooke him  after 
supper,  with  the  which  he  vehemently  contending,  required 
secesse  into  a  hye  chamber.  1647  H.  ^\.QVX.  Song  of  Soul 
8/1  Silent  Secesse,  wast  Solitude  Deep  searching  thoughts 
often  renew'd.  1663  HEATH  Flageltum  Pref.  (1672)  2  For 
there  have  been  more  Revolts,  Defections,  and  Secesses  made 
in  Europe,  than  for  many  Centuries  before.  1675  A. 
HUYUEKTS  Corncr~Stone  18  This  contrivance  was  made., 
merely  for  fear  lest  these  should  make  a  Secess  to  Mount 
Aventine,  and  set  up  for  a  popular  Rebellion.. against  the 
Senate  of  the  Colledge. 

Secession  (sae'Jiwi),    [ad.  L.  s?ce$si3tt-tt?tt  n. 

of  action  f.  sectdcre  :  see  SECEDE  v.  Cf.  F.  s/- 
cession  (i7th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  Sp.  sccesion,\\.. 
secessions.] 

1 1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  going  away  from 
one's  accustomed  neighbourhood,  or  of  retiring 
from  public  view;  the  condition  of  living  remote 
from  one's  former  home,  or  retired  from  public 
view  ;  retirement.  Obs. 

1604  F.  HERING  Mod.  Defence  B  j,  Secession  and  depart- 
ing the  city  hath  beene  a  meane  to  preserue  many  [from  the 
Plague].  1643  BP.  HALL  Peace-maker  viii.  6^  The  eels  and 
doysters  of  retired  Votaries,  whose  very  secession  proclaimes 
their  contempt  of  sinfull  seculars.  1648  —  Select  T/i.  Pref., 
To  make  use  of  my  late  Secession  for  the  production  of 
divers,  .Tractates.  1659  PEARSON  CrVtt/(i83Q)  302  The  un- 
spotted soul  of  our  Jesus  was  really  and  actually  separated 
from  his  body,  that  his  flesh  was  bereft  of  natural  life  by 
the  secession  of  that  soul.  1689  Andros  Tracts  II.  152  They 
[the  Puritan  founders  of  New  England]  resolved  on  a  peace- 
able secession  into  a  corner  of  the  World.  1760  STEKNE  7V. 
S&ant/yiV.xv,  No  desire- or  fear— or  doubt  that  troubles 
the  air,.. that  the  imagination  may  not  pass  over  without 
offence  in  that  iweut  secession.  1803  LkiJLots  Hygeia,  x. 


348 

3i  During  ibis  secession  lie  lived  under  the  same  roof  with 
un  insane  patient.  1847  YEOWEI.L  A  tic.  Brit.  Ck.  x.  106 
The  secession  of  many  eminent  men  from  the  island, 

t  b.  Of  a  material  thing :  Departure,  removal 
to  a  distance  ;  separation.  Obs. 

1633  T.  AI>AMS  Exp.  '2  Peter1  v.  iy  Natural  darkness',., 
necessarily  following  upon  tlie  secession  or  absence  of  the 
Min.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  P.p.  n.  ii.  57  The  acces- 
sion of  bodyes  upon,  or  secession  thereof,  from  its  surface. 
'797  CKUIKSHANK  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVTI.  213  The  se- 
cession of  the  amnion  from  the  chorion. 
fC.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Keisey\  Secfssioit  of  a  Parliament^ 
the  Adjournment  or  breaking-up  of  it. 

2.  Rom.  flist.  Used  to  render  L.  secessio  (//t'/^V, 
the  temporary  migration  of  the  plebeians  to  a  place 
outside  the  city,  in  order  to  compel  the  patricians 
to  grant  redress  of  their  grievance s. 

1533  UELI.KNDEN  Liry  it.  xxiv.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  231  At  bat  tyme 
w;ir  acceppit  be  )?ame  may  wikkit  &  sorouttull  lawis  ^an 
e\'ir  war  acceppit  l>e  secessioun  of  pepill  to  |?e  sacrate  mon- 
tane, a  1760  W.  DUNCAN  Cicero's  Set.  Orat.  xiv.  11841)  298 
At  first,  Caesar,  yon  thought  it  only  a  recession,  not  a  war. 
1878  JJosw.  SMITH  Carthage  63  Nor  need  we  relate.. how 
these  same  Plebeians,  ..by ..  their  secessions  to  the  .sacied 
mount  first  obtained  inviolable  magistrates  of  their  own. 

t  b.  A  desertion,  repudiation  of  allegiance.  Obs. 
1601  V>\\  W.  BARLOW  iV/v//.  Panics  Crosse  23  They. .  who 
with  Shebah,..  will  make  a  secession  from  their  prince. 

3.  The  action  of  seceding  or  formally  withdraw- 
ing from  an  alliance,  a  federation,  a  political  or 
religious  organization,  or  the  like.    Hence,  a  body 
of  seeeders. 

War  of  Secession  :  the  American  Civil  War  (1861-5),  which 
arose  out  of  the  attempt  of  eleven  of  the  Southern  Stales  to 
stcede  from  the  Untied  States  of  North  America. 

1660  R.  COKE  Ptnver  ,$•  Sie/'j.  222  The  Secession  [sfc]  of  the 
Church,  Kin^,  and  Kingdom  of  England,  from  the  Papacy. 
1670  in  Somers  Tracts  I. 12  This  Secession  of  Members  did 
very  much  facilitate  the  Entry  into,  and  Continuance  of  the 
War.  1697  S.  SEWALL  Diary  30  Sept.  (1878)  I.  460  That 
Mr.  Cotton  should  make  an  orderly  secession  from  the  Church. 
1777  IjUKKic  Let.  to  Rockingham  \Vks.  IX.  171  If  the  Seces- 
sion were  to  be  general,  such  an  attendance,  followed  by  such 
an  act,  would  have  force.  1825  MACAU  LAY  fas.,  Milton  (1851) 
I.  21  After  so  many  deaths,  secessions  ami  expulsions.  1845 
Rncycl,  Metrop.  X.  764/1  The  Church  of  England. .would 
be  naturally  perpetuated  as  it  now  is,  and  every  secession 
from  it  would  be  as  truly  a  Schism.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON 
Sacr.  <V  Leg.  Art  (1850)  115  The  secession  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  1861  LOWELL  E  Pturibus  Unuin  Pr.  Wks.  1890 


lute  equality  and  correlation  of  rights  which. .the  Northern 
States  are  not  prepared  to  concede.  1872  YEATS  Growth 
Coiinn.  355  If  the  private  interest  of  any  town  could  be 
better  served  by  severance  from  the  league  there  was  no 
spirit  to  prevent  a  secession.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  469/2 
(Germany),  Several  communities  as  well  as  individuals  de- 
clared their  secession  from  the  Roman  Church.  1885  M. 
PATTISON  Mem.  235,  I  have  spoken  of  the  sudden  lull  which 
fell  upon  Oxford.. the  moment  the  secessions  to  Rome  were 
announced.  1888  A.  JOHNSTON  in  Encyd.  Brit.  XXIII, 
772/2  Some  assurance  of  united  action  must  have  been  ob- 
tained, fur  South  Carolina  ventured  into  secession. 

b.  spec.  The  separation  from  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  initiated  in  1733  by  the  Rev. 
Kbenezer  Krskine  and  other  ministers  ;  the  religious 
body  (more  fully  the  Secession  ChnrcK)  which 
originated  from  this  separation. 

J733  E.  KKSKINK,  etc.  Protest  in  A.  Thomson  /fist.  Seces- 
sion Ch.  (1848)72  Therefore  we  do.. protest  that  we  are 
obliged  to  make  a  secession  from  them  [the  prevailing  party 
ill  this  Established  Church],  and  that  we  can  have  no  minis- 
terial communion  with  them,  till  [etc.].  178*  J.  I!KUVVN 
Addr.  Students  of  Dlv,  p.  xviii,  1  look  upon  the  Secession  as 
indeed  the  Cause  of  Cud.  1860  J.  CAIKNS  Mem.  J.  Brown 
i.  3  That  form  of  Scottish  dissent,  called  the  Secession,  .had 
taken  its  rise  in  1733. 

C.  rarely  in  wider  sense:  Withdrawal  (from  a 
share  in  conversation,  etc.). 

1843  LYTTON  Lust  of  Barons  i.  vi,  Perfectly  unconscious  of 
the  secession  of  his  other  listeners. 

f4.  (See  quols.)   Obs. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Rcnoifs  Disp.  \.  xiv.  20  A  Medicament  is 
called  Cathartick,  or  purging,  because  by  some  way  it  draws 
noxious  humours  out  of  our  bodies,  as  by  vomiting,  or  seces- 
sion. 1724  BAILEY  (ed.  2),  Secession  (among  Physicians),  the 
going  off  [1742  (ed.  TO)  of  a  Disease]  by  Secretion. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.:  a.  in  sense  3  b,  as  in  Se- 
cession   church^  movement,  principles ',  synod\    b. 
with  reference  to  the  attempted  secession  from  the 
United  States  (1861-5), as  i'1  secession-sympathize)"^ 
Secession  ~War=  VVar  of  Secession  (see  3). 

1803  W.  TAVLOK  J.  Browiis  Lett,  on  Toleration  Pref.  19 
j  Evils  which  he  saw  coming  on  the  Secession  Churches.  1835 
j  [T.  JACKSON]  Alan.  Sects  <y  Heresies  113  In  1829  the  two 
bodies  were  re-joined  under  the  name  of  the  United  Seces- 
sion Church.  1861  WHITTIEK  in  Lj/t>(i&gi)  136  In  so  doing 
j  I  seem  to  take  sides  with  the  secession-sympathisers  of  the 
!  North.  1867  Chtimb.  Encycl.  IX.  645/2  It  is  not  necessary 
i  to  describe  minutely  the  gradual  extension  of  the  *  Secession 
:  movement1.  tiSfaJuKycL  Brit.  XV.  132/2  This  departure 
i  ..from  Secession  principles.  Ibid.,  Negotiations  for  union 
!  between  the  Burghers  and  Antiburghers  resulted,  in  1820, 
j  in  the  formation  of  the  United  Secession  Synod.  1899 
r  Daily  Avtf s  19  Oct.  6/4  Colonel  Henderson,  .has  long  since 
j  made  an  exhaustive  and  minute  study  of  the  Secession  War. 

6.  attrib.  (quasi -adj.}  in  the  senses  :  a.  Belonging 
1    to  the  Secession  Church ;    b.  Favouring  the  cause 

of  secession  (from  the  United  States),  secessionist. 
(With  capital  S.) 


SECLUDE. 

1838  A.  THOMSON  Hist.  Seu-sawu  Cli.  171  The  name  among 
Secession  authors  which. , is  bi~si  known  in  purely  literary 
circles  is  that  of  Dr.  Jamieson.  1863  DHIGHI  Sp.  Ainer. 
1:6  Mar.  127  Not  Union  planters  only,  but  Secession  planters 
began  to  bring  in  the  produce. 

Secessional  (a&e'Jiwial),  a.    [f.  prec.  r  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  secession. 

1884  Manch.  Exam.  8  Apr.  5/1  If.  .any  whiff  of  seces- 
sional  sentiment  has  blown  upon  him,  he  must  have  been 
restored  to  his  belter  purpose. 

2.  Sc:  Pertaining  to  the  Secession  Church.   Obs. 

1838  United  Secession  Ma^.  Feb.  103  Secessional  Intel- 
ligence. 1844  J.  MACHAKLANE  Mew.  ~j.  Campbell  in.  69 
These  [interests  of  Gospel  truth]  are  insured  in  Secessional 
testimonies. 

Secessionism  (s&eJ9nU*m).  [f.  SECESSION 
+  -ISM.]  a.  U.S.  Hist.  The  principles  of  those 
in  favour  of  secession,  b.  Scottish  Ch.  Hist.  The 
principles  and  doctrine  of  the  Secession  Church. 

1898  E.  MARTYN  A'eal  D&iu  xxxiv.  in  AVw  York  Voice 
5  M  ay  6/5  Lincoln . .  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  bank- 
rupt government,  confronted  by  an  arrogant  secessionism. 
1899  Q.  Rev.  July  177  Carlyle  represented  the  '  dour  '  seces- 
Monism  of  the  ISurder  peasantry.  1904  R.  SMALL  Hist. 
U.  I\  Congreg.  I.  328  Such  were  the  workings  of  disrupted 
Secession  Urn  at  Alyth. 

Secessionist  (s&e'Janist).  [f.  SECESSION  + 
-IST.]  One  who  favours  secession  ;  one  who  joins 
in  a  secession,  a.  spec .  in  U.  S.  Hist.  One  in 
favour  of  the  attempt  of  the  Southern  States  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union. 

1860  BARTLBTT  Diet.   Amer.  (ed.  3),  Stftsfionuttt  the 
party  in  the  South  which  would  dissolve  the  Union,  or  go 
out  of  it  immediately,  without   the   coiiperation  of  other 
States.    Another  party,  calling  themselves  'cooperatiomsts', 
would  only  dissolve  it  when  other  Stale.s  had  joined  them. 
i86z  LOWELL  E  Pluribus  Ununi  Pr.  Wks.  1890  V.  52  The 
list  of  grievances  put  forward  by  the;  secessionists  is  a  sham 
and  a  pretence.     1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  14  July  32/2  The  se- 
cessionists made  war,  not  only  on  the  Union,  but  on  the 
progress  of  the  age. 

b.  gen. 

1881  G.  J.  HoLVOAKB  in  Daily  News  26  Oct.  6/4  The  Irish 
Secessionists.  1901  Daily  Ckron.  i  July  3/5  Their  [i.e. 
Austrian  painters]  work  suggests  that  as  Secessionists,  they 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  doing  something  as  no  one  has 
done  it  before,  igoa  Scotsman  3  Jan.  6/2  Other  '  seces- 
sionists' t'  blackleg  '  workmen]  managed  to  reach  their 
homes  safely,  but  only  under  strong  police  escort. 
C.  attrib.  and  appositive  (quasi-d^'.). 

1861  Morn.  Chron.  3  Aug.;  The  plough  lying  abandoned, 
as  it  was  left  by  the  secessionist  owntr.     1898  MCCARTHY 
Gladstone's  Life  239  Disraeli  accepted  the  support  of  the 
secessionist  Liberals. 

t  Sece'SSive,  a.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  I..  *si'as$2vt4S, 
f.  sccedttre  :  see  SECEUE  v.]  Retired,  private. 

1653  UKQUHART  Rabelais  I.  xl.  Like  dung-chewers  and 
e.\crementitious  eaters,  they  are  cast  into  the  privies  and 
M-cessive  places,  that  is  the  Covents  and  Abbeys,  jhid.  in. 
viii,  Conserved  and  put  in  btore  as  in  a  Secessive  Repository, 
and  Sacred  Warehouse. 

Sech(e  :  see  SEEK,  SIEGE,  SIGH,  SITCH,  SUCH. 

Sechell,  Secher,  Sechino,  Secir,  obs.  ff. 
SATCHEL,  SEEKEH,  SEQUIN,  SICKER. 

Seek,  a. :  see  KKNT-SECK. 

Seck(e,  obs.  forms  of  SACK  sb.i,  $b$3  SICK  a. 

Secke,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SUCK  v. 

Seckel  (se'kel).  AlsoSeckle.  [See  quot.  1817.] 
A  kind  of  pear.  Also  Sec kel  pear. 

1817  W.  COXE  View  Cnltii'.  Fruit  Trees  A  met".  189  Seckle 
Pear..  .So  called  from  Mr.  Seckle  of  Philadelphia,  the  pro- 


small,  obovate.     Skin  yellowish-brown  [etc.]. 

Seeker,  obs.  form  of  SICKEII  a. 

Secket,  dial,  variant  of  SIKET  (runnel). 

Seckle,  var.  SECKEL  ;  and  of  SICKLE  a.  Obs. 

Secktur,  variant  of  SECUTOH  Obs.,  executor. 

t  Se  cky,    a.    Obs.      [?  Corruption    of 
SEDGY  a.]    V Sedgy. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  cf  Survey  \.  \.  28  They  soile 
their  sandy  layers  (both  blacke  and  red)  being  seckie,  tough 
and  wet,  with  lime. 

tSe'de.  Obs.  Also  7  seecle.  [ad.  (prob.  in- 
dependently by  several  writers)  l^$2clumtsxculum 
age  :  see  SECULAH  a.  For  the  forms  obtained 
through  Fr.,see  SIECLE.]  A  century, an  age. 

c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1079  The  Romayns 
[were  wont  to  rekenjby  lustres. .and  by  indicions. .:  a  secle 
is  an  hundred  yere,  and  sometyme  taken  for  a  niannes  lyfe. 
1644  HAMMOND  Pract.  Cateck.  i.  ii.  (1646)  10  'Tis  wont  to 
be  said  that  three  generations  make  one  sarcle,  or  hundred 
yeares.  1772  [T.  NUGENT]  tr.  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  I.  352  To 
the  argent  season  succeeded  the  secle  hight  ferruginous. 
1846  K  ticHTLEY  Notes  Virg^  Bucol.  iv.  Observ,,  The  augural 
books  of  the  Tuscans  said  that  there  were  successive  secies 
or  ages  assigned  to  states  and  empires. 

Seeler(e,  obs.  forms  of  SECULAR. 

Secli,  variant  of  SICKLE  v.  Obs. 

Seclude  (s/khrd),  v.     Also  6  secluid.     [ad. 

L.  seclHd?re>  f.  se-  (see  SK-)  +  dattdtre  to  shut.  Cf. 
OF.  sedorrc. 

Now  almost  restricted  to  sense  2,  which  is  close  to  the 
primary  etymological  meaning,  though  narrower  than  the 
use  of  secludere  in  Latin.  Formerly  often  used  loosely  as 
a  synonym  of  exclude  ;  see  3,  4,  5  below.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  shut  off.  obstruct  the  access  to  (a 
thing).  Const,  from.  Obs. 


SECLUDE. 

1451  CAPGKAVE  Life  St.  tiilbert  u;  Ttie  last  two  dayts 
was  hU  drynk  secluded  fro  him,  so  closed  wer  his  pipes. 
it  1548  HALLC///W*.,  Hen.  I'L,  87  The  bure  nutriment  of  their 
liuyng  was  from  them  secluded. 

2.  f  a.  To  shut  up  apart,  to  enclose  or  confine 
so  as  to  prevent  access  or  influence  from  without. 
Const.yiw//.  Also,  to  enclose  or  confine  (a  mate- 
rial thing)  in  a  separate  place.  Oh.  (merged  in  2  b.) 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gtiillcmcaits  Fr.  Chirurg.  32  b/2  To  drawe 
theront  all  humors  which  are  therin  secluded.  1599  —  tr. 
Gitbclhoiter^s  Bk.  Physickc-2-$''\  Take  also  a  Peacock,  seclud 
him  in  the  decreasing  of  the  Moon,  on  some  clean  Chamber, 
and  collect  the  dung.,  therof.  aiTOoEvSLYN  Diary  19  Aug. 
1641,  The  women  were  secluded  from  the  men,  being  seated 
above  in  galleries.  1728-  46  THOMSON  Spring  1132  Let  eastern 
tyrants  from  the  light  of  heaven  Seclude  their  bosom  slaves. 

b.  In  wider  sense  :  To  remove  or  guard  from 
public  view  ;    to  withdraw  from   opportunities  ot 
social  intercourse.     Often  reft.,  to  live  ia   retire- 
ment or  solitude.     Chiefly  const,  from. 

1628  Fouu  Lover's  Mel.  n.  ii,  We  are  secluded  From  all 
good  people.  1686  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Lift:  n.  vii.  Wks.  1718  I. 
416  He  is  secluded  by  the  infinite  sacredness  of  his  own 
Majesty  from  all  immediate  converse  and  intercourse  witli 
us.  1726  Su  IF  i  'Gulliver  n.  vii,  Great  Allowances  should  be 
given  to  a  King  who  lives  wholly  secluded  from  the  r-^st  ot" 
the  World.  1748  MKLMOTH  Fitsosbortu  Lett.  Hv.(i749)  II. 
68  Virtue.,  must  either..  seclude  herself  in  cells  and  desarts, 
or  [etc.].  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  159  P  i  The  studious 
part  of  mankind,  whose  education  necessarily  secludes  them 
in  their  earlier  years  from  mingled  converse.  1788  GIULON 
Dccl.  ff  F.  xli.  IV.  202  It  was  enviously  secluded  from  the 
public  view.  1781  V.  KNOX  Liberal  Educ.  iii.  35  He.  .will 
suffer  worse  coi^equence-,  from  it,  than  if  he  had  not  been 
secluded  from  boys  at  a  boyish  age.  11x834  LAMB  Let.  to 
Southey  in  Mrs,  Leicester's  St'/i.,  etc.  (1885;  333  It  is  an 
error  more  particularly  incident  to  persons  of  the  correctest 
principles  and  habits,  to  seclude  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  as  from  another  species,  and  form  into  knots  and 
clubs.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Sw,  Gables  xlv,  Miss  Hepzi- 
bab,  by  secluding  herself  from  society,  has  lost  all  true 
relation  with  it.  1855  PKICSCOIT  Philip  II,  n.  ii.  1.  158  Shut 
up  in  his  carriage,  he  seemed  desirous  to  seclude  himself 
from  the  gaze  of  his.  .subjects.  1910  EMILY  J.  PUTNAM  in 
Contentp,  Rev.  May  556  Under  these  conditions,  it  was 
apparently  not  necessary  to  seclude  a  wife  ;  at  any  rate,  the 
Roman  matron  of  all  periods  enjoyed  personal  freedom. 

c.  To  shut  off  or  zcieenjrom  some  external  in- 
fluence. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  vi.  xvii.  I.  124  The  region  of  the 
Attaci.  .secluded  from  all  noisome  wind  and  aire.  1870 
LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  J7°  Investigations 
and  habits  of  thought  that  secluded  them  from  baser  at- 
tractions. 

t3.  To  shut  or  keep  w&from  a  place,  society, 
etc.  ;  to  deny  entrance  to.  Sometimes  with  double 
object.  To  forbid  (a  person)  to  enter  (a  place,  etc.). 

1498  in  J.  Bulloch  Pynours  (1887)  57  And  qulia  brekis 
this  Slatut..salbe  secludit  and  forboden  the  tone  thai  being 
conuikit  thairintill.  1538  BALK  G<H€S  Promises  (1908)  Aij, 
Man  must  nedes  be  lost,  And  cleane  secluded,  from  the 
fay  th  full  chosen  sorte,  In  the  heauens  aboue.  1558  Founts  r 
Grysildc  the  Second  85  So  was  goode  Grysilde  secluded  the 
Courte.  1565  STAM.KTON  tr.  Bede's  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  188 
Vtterly  to  seclude  from  your  presence  and  face..  the  habit 
..and  figure  of  his  countinaunce.  1680  Spirit  of  Popery 
Pref.  2  The  Doctrines,,  .for  which  the  Jesuits  are  Secluded 
both  Kingdoms  by  Capital  Laws.  1680  Papists  bloody  Oath, 
of  Secrecy  4  Till  the  days  of  our  Grand-Fathers,  when  in 
England  the  Pope  and  his  Clergy  were  secluded. 

fb.  To  debar/rtw/aprivilege,advantage,  dignity, 
succession,  etc.  ;  to  prevent_/)w«  doing  something. 
Also  const,  inf.  Obs. 

«i533  FRITH  Dispitt.  Pitrgat.  To  Chr.  Rdr.  A  iij  b,  You 
haue  beneof  longe  continuaunce  secluded  from  the  scriptures. 
1549  COVKKDALE,  etc.  Erastit.  Par.  Heb.  iii.  7-13  Leste  he.  . 
dooo  grieuouslye  punyshe  them,  and  seclude  them  from  the 
rest  and  quietnes  promised.  1556  ROOIXSON  tr.  Mores 
Utopia  u.  (ed.  2)  116  b,  marg.t  Irreligious  people  secluded 
[Ic.vt  has  excluded]  from  all  honours.  1557  Orderof  Hospi* 
tails  H  7,  Upon  every  fault  found,  your  staffes  shall  be  taken 
from  you,  and  [you]  to  be  secluded  for  ever  more  for  serving 
in  those  romes.  1560  DAUS  tr,  Sleidanc's  Comm.  137  h, 
And  by  that  occasion  usurped  the  Dukedome  of  Millan, 
secludyng  Valentine  forig.  exclitsa.  Valentino.}.  1574  in 
lot/i  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  33^;  Wives  were 
alwaies  secluded  and  barred  to  demande  any  intrest  in  their 
said  thirde  of  the  said  fermes.  1613  SIK  T.  SMYTHK  in 
Bvccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  132  We  now  know 
what  they  endeavour,  to  seclude  us  from  trading  in  those 
parts.  i6a8  COKU  On  Litt.  99  b,  The  heire  cannot  take 
anything,  .when  the  ancestor  himself  is  secluded.  1636 
G.  COLLIER  Answ.  15  Quest.  5,  I  shall  prove  they  ought  to 
be  secluded  [from  communion].  1681  Let.  to  Person  of 
Honour  cotic.  D.  of  M.'s  Mother  12  An  apprehension  of 
being  otherwise  Secluded  from  his  Right  over  that  kingdom. 
(i  1722  FOUNTAINHALL  Dt'ds.  (1759)  I.  5  If  the  buyer,  .must 
immediately  offer  it  back,  so  soon  as  he  knows  the  vitiosity, 
else  will  be  secluded  both  from  the  redhibitoria  and  qitanti 
minor  is.  1775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  26  They  are  more 
secluded  from  easy  recourse  to  national  judicature. 

f  O.  To  regard  as  having  no  share  (in  some- 
thing). ConoU/hm*.  Obs. 

1581  W.  CHARKK  in  Conf.  iv.  (1584)  Ddiiijb.The  endewhy 
works  are  secluded  from  Justification  doeth  proue  for  me. 
1586  A.  DAV  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  57  Confessing  that  if 
any  waitt  I  haue  erred  vnto  you,  as  I  will  not  vtterly  seclude 
my  selfe  from  any  errour,  it  was  but..  by  ignorance,  a  1676 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  iii.  (1677)  71  Almighty  God,  whom 
he  totally  secludes  from  the  concerns  of  the  World. 

fcl.  \Vith  noun  of  action  as  obj.  :  To  prohibit, 
preclude.  Obs. 


1566  SUCLKIS  Detection  B  iij  b,  The.  .sauegard  of  many  a 
ck  man..  shall  be  hyndred  and  secluded.     1579  KICK  ///- 
tive  u£*i,  r«.v#  C  iij,  Thou  wilt  peichaunce  saiu,  that  I 
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]     am  to  harae  to  rcprehende  tliat  thyng,  that    male  fur  an 
i    honest  recreation  bee  frequented,  where  as  the  compunie  i> 
i    sober,.,  sectudyng  blasphemie,  riot,  dronkenship,  and  Mich 
;    like    exeesse.       1578    Kfg.    Privy    Council   Scot.    II.    68 1 
1    That  nane  of  his  Hk-nes  liegib..mak  ony  bargayne,  blok, 
i    or  conditioun.. secluding  the  ressaviog  of  ony  of  the  Kingis 
lauchfull   money  in  payment.     1664  EVELYN  Kal.   Hort.^ 
Nov.  11679)  29  Enclose  your  tender  Plants.. in  jour  Con- 
servatory, secluding  all  entrance  of  cold. 

t  4.  To  exclude  from  consideration,  leave  out  of 
•    account.   Obs. 

a  *533  FKITII  Dis^ut.  Purgat.  Prol.  Aviijb,   Imagininge 
that  two  men  dispute  this  matter  by  naturall  reason  and 
phylosophye,  secludynge  Chry^te  and  all  scrypturc.     1584 
R.  SCOT  Discov.  IVitchcr.  vin.  ii.  (1886)  127  Onelie  God  and 
,    man  knoweth  the  heart  of  man  and  tliercfore..the  divell 
;    must  be  secluded.  1607  TOPSELL,  J*0ur-f.  £e<isis  43$.  I  vtterly 
seclude  al  their  opinions,  which  translate  this  word  Arabian 
uolues,  for  the  Hebrew  notes  cannot  admit  such  a  version 
I    or  exposition.     1620  K.  KLUUNT  Horx  Subs.  123, 1  doe  not 
j    by  this  seclude  society,  and  conuersation:  for  such  a  solitary, 
&  vnsociable  disposition,  I   hold   to  be  worse  then   thi> 
Gadder.     1620  T.  GRANGKK  Dir.  Lflgike  159  [This]  Seclu- 
deth    ambiguous,   equiuocall,    or    doubtfull    significations. 
1656  JI-;ASI-;S  Mi.vt.  Schol.  Dir.  82  Alwayes  provided,  you 
abstract,  and   seclude    that,    which    implieth    imperfection. 
1672  WALLIS  i-i  Kigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Mot  i 1841)  II.  531  What 
,     I  said.. was  only  to  seclude  that  consideration  from  what 
i    was  then  in  hand.     1682  H.  MOKE  Annot.  GlnuvilCs  Lux 
;     O.  69  For  such,  says  he,  is  God  in  the  rest  of  his  Attributes, 
I    if  you  seclude  his  Goodness.     1725  WAITS  Logic  i.  ii.  §  j 
;     If  we  seclude  space  out  of  our  consideration. 

*j*b.  The  pr.  pple.  used  absol.  as  tyxa&i-prtp.  : 
\    Excepting,  apart  from.  06s. 

1624  F.  WHITE  Repl.  Fisher  414  Secluding  the  authentic 
i    of  the  Roman  Church,  there  is  [etc.].     1637  C.  Dow  Ans^v. 
to  //.  Burton  168  That  we  come  to  know  the  scriptures  by 
i    the  testimony  of  the  church,  and  that  secluding  that,  wee 
[    cannot,  .bee  perswaded  that  they  are  the  word  of  God.    1638 
in  Spalding    Troith.  Chas.  I  (Baniiutyne   Club)    I.   58  We 
;    condemn  no  Episcopall  Government,  secludeing  the  personal! 
abuse  thcrof.     a  1677  UAKKOW  Scrm.  iii.  Wks.  1687  I.  27 
But,  secluding  a  regard  to  the  Precepts  of  Religion,  there 
1     can   hardly  be   [etc.].     1706    W.   JONES   Paint,   Math.    129 
If  all  the  Negative  Products  made  of  the  Roots  taken  by  u's, 
j     3's,  4's,  &c.   (Secluding   their  Signs)  are  equal    to  all    the 
Affirmative  ones.    1728  tr.  Newton's  Treat.  Syst.  World  22 
A  body  revolved  in  our  air.  .would  (secluding  the  resistance 
of  the  air)  compleat  a  revolution  in  i  h.  24'.  27''. 
t  5.   To  banish,  expel  from  a  country ;  to  put 
out  of  an  office  or  out  of  membership  of  a  society. 
(Cf.  EXCLUDE  v.  II.)  Obs. 

1572  WHITGIFT  Attsw.  Admonition  40  God.  .pre>cribeth 
no  generall  rule  of  secluding  them  from  theyr  ministerie,  if 
they  falling,  afterwarde  repent.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  I.  7, 
I  choosed.  .to seclude  myselfefrom  mysoyle.  ^1734  NOKTH 
Life  Ld.  Keeper  North  ^-j^V-ceX.  3  He  served  his  Country 
in  diverse  Parliaments,  and  was  misled  to  sit  in  that  of 
I  Forty,  till  he  was  secluded. 

t  b.  To  banish,  put  away  (a  thought,  etc.).  Obs. 

*549  COVERDALK,  etc.  Krasm.  Par.  Rout.  xv.  14-19  That 
all  heauines  and  disaencion  secluded,  it  niaye  please  hym  to 
fulfyli  you  with  all  ioye  and  concorde. 

t  C.   To  expunge  from  a  record.   Obs. 

i55°  BALE  Eug.  Notaries  I.  Ep.  Ded.,  Secludynge  theyr 
names  from  the  lambcs  boke  of  lyfe. 

d.    Textual  criticism.  To  exclude  as  spurious 
[  =  mod.L.  seclude  re]. 

1893  A.  PLATT  in  Classical  Rev.  Feb.  31/2  And  why  should 
this  be  secluded,  when  o  225-256  are  retained,  though  the 
editors  agree  with  Nitzsch  in  condemning  them? 

6.  To  separate,  keep  apart,  t  a.  To  separate  as 
a  barrier ;  to  intervene  so  as  to  shut  off  (e.  g.  a 
portion  of  an  army  from  the  main  body).  Obs. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdeifs  Brit.  i.  113  The  Britwales  or 
Welchmen..were  secluded  from  the  English  Saxons  by  a 
Ditch  or  Trench  which  King  Offa  cast  1623  BINGHAM 
Xenophon  63  They  were  driuen  to  a  necessitie,  either  by 
force  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  place  and  cut  him  off, 
or  else  to  be  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  1632 
LITHGOW  Tniv.  \.  22  Descending  Mount  Synais  from  La 
Croix  Southward,  which  secludeth  Sauoy.  a  1652  J.  SMITH 
Sel.  Disc,  yi.  xiti.  (1821)  299  Things.. that  were  cast  into 
periods  of  time  secluded  one  from  another  by  vast  intervals. 
a  1678  MAKVKLL  Loyal  Scot  93  Nothing  but  clergy  could  us 
two  seclude,  No  Scotch  was  ever  like  a  bishop's  feud. 

t  b.  To  separate  in  thought,  to  consider  apart 
:  from,  Obs. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vin.  42  Take  Queen  Mary  in  her 
self  abstracted  from  her  Opinions,  and  by  her  self,  secluded 
from  her  bloody  councellours,  and  her  Memory  will  justly 
;    come  under  Commendation. 

c.  To  select  and  separate ;  to  set  aside  for  use. 

1771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  7  No  plunder  taken  in  war 
|  was  used  by  the  captor  until  the  Druids  determined  what 
part  they  should  seclude  for  themselves.  1876  GLADSTONE 
(rlctiit.  II.  333  This  transitory  literature.. requires  immense 
sifting  and  purgation,  like  other  coarse  raw  material,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  gross  to  the  nett,  to  seclude,  and  to 
express,  the  metal  from  the  ore. 

Secluded  (srklw-ded},///.  a.   [f.  prec.  +  -ED  1.] 
1.  In  senses  of  the  vb.,  esp. :  Shut  up  or  withdrawn 
from  view ;    f  (of  a  privilege)  withheld  from  the 
multitude;    f  (of  a   member  of  parliament)    ex- 
pelled, excluded. 

1604  E.  G[kiMSToNE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  .\i.  358  So 
the  Divell  hath  his  sacrifices,,  .his  secluded  and  fained  holi- 
nesse,  with  a  thousand  sortes  of  false  prophets.  1640  PKVNNU 
(title)  A  Vindication  of  the  Imprisoned  and  Secluded  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  From  the  Aspersions  cast 
upon  them.  1660  Trial  Refic.  86, 1  was  one  of  the  Secluded 
Members,  a  1674  CLARKNUON  Hist.  AV/>.  xvi.  §  132  He 
made  no  scruple  to  declare,  that  in  justice  the  secluded 
(  members  ought  to  be  admitted.  1790  BU*KI;/'>.  A'*v.  Wka, 


SECLUSIVE. 

I  V.  86  If  she  were  communicating  some  privilege,  or  laying 
!  open  some  secluded  benefit.  1842  J.  PKDDIE  E.*p.  jori.ih 
I  vii.  119  Consider  the  secluded  condition  of  La.iiern  monarch?. 
1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair  xvii,  His  secluded  wife  ever 
:  smiling  and  cheerful. 

2.    Of  a  place  or  dwelling  :  Remote  or  screened 
I    from  observation  oraccess;  withdrawn  from  society; 
I    seldom  visited  on  account  of  distance  or  difficulty 
of  approach;  sequestered,  retired. 

1798  WOKDSW.  Poems  I  mag.  .\\vi.  Tintern  Abb.  6  Once 
1    again  Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs,  That  on  a 
wild  secluded  scene  impress  Thoughts  of  moredeep  seclusion. 
1842  J.WILSON  Chr.  Xorth  (1857)  I.  254  Is  not  the  secluded 
scene  felt  to  be  most  beautiful?    1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
\.  I.  538  In  that  secluded  province  his  father  had  bought  a 
small  estate.     i86z    BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  iv.  378  A  secluded 
,    hollow  near  the  small  tarn  called  Lochcolisaur.    1908  [Mrss 
:     FOWLEK]  Bctw.   Trent  <$•  Ancholme  40  Over-hanging  a  se- 
cluded garden. 

Hence  Seclu'dedly  adv.,  Seclu 'dedness. 

1835  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLIII.  455  A  bower  of  the  most 
approved  secludedness  and  beauty.  1837  LOCKHAKT  Scott 
1.  v.  164  Both  living  secludedly,  they  had  scarcely  seen  each 
oilier  for  many  years. 

Secluding  (s/kU7\iirj).  ///.  a.  [i.  SECLUDE  v. 
+  -JNG  -.]  That  secludes. 

ti  1851  MOIK  Lines  iii  Park  of  Kelbuni,  i.  Poet.  \Vkb.  18^-' 
I-  194  The  green  secluding  hills,  that  hem  It  round.  1857 
T.  HAMILTON  Lcss./r.  Gt.  Biog.  189  With  no  barrier  round 
Him  c.\ci.-pt  His  own  secluding  sanctity. 

Seduse   (s/kl/7-z),  a.    Now  rare.      [ad.  L.  s'c- 

\    i-filttiS)  pa.  pplc.  of  set 'hldcrc  SECLUDE  v.     Cf.  OF. 

seclitSj  Sp.  sethtsoj]      Secluded  ;    withdrawn  from 

view  or  from  society,    t  Also  absol.  in  plural  sense. 

1597  III1.  HAI.L  Sat.  u.  ii.  4  Whom  better  fit  some  cotes  of 
tad  seel  use.  1603  HAKSNKT  Dccl.  Pop.  In/post,  iii.  ii  Place.-, 
.  .tor  their  Mtnation,  beeing  remote  and  seclude  from  ordinary 
accesse.  1668  S.  PATRICK  Pilgrim  xv.  in,  I  cannot  see  by 
what  nierit  the  Sccluse  do  assume  to  themselves  the  title  of 
Religious  more  than  others.  1675  E.  W[II.SON]  Spadacrcne 
Dunclm.  70  Penetrating  by  its  tenuity  of  parts  the  most 
s^Lret  and  secluse  parts  of  our  ISodies.  1858  Sat.  l\a>.  28 
Aug.  2u^/^  His  [W.  S.  J.andor's]  has  alwaj-.s  been  a  secluse, 
estranged  existence.  1861  K.  GAKNKTI  in  Matin.  Mag.  IV. 
:  248  Who,  secluse,  a  serious  priest  of  Pallas,  Daily,  nightly, 
patient  accumulates!  Lore  on  lore. 

Hence  t  Seclvrseness,  secludedness,  seclusion. 
1847  in  WtusiEU.     1860  in  WOKCEST KK  (citing  ^loKtJ. 
Seclusion  (s^klw'gan),  [ad.  med.L.  scclnsionem 
(Diefenb.),  f.  L.  scclils-,  seclitdtre  :  see  SECLUDE  v,'] 

1.  The  action  of  secluding  ;  "f  exclusion  (cds.'). 
1623  CocKERAM  i,St'c/uszo»fa.  shutting  apart,    1664  OWKN 

I'ittti.  Aninitid.  1- iat  /,w,rxviii.  450  Nor  can  I  gather  that. . 
you  suffered,  .for  your.. love  to  Monarchy:  Seeing  some  of 
you  would  have  been  contented  with  its  everlasting  Seclu- 
sion, c  1680  Let.  in  Seiners  Tracts  (1748)  I.  131,  I  think  it 
both  unreason;! ble  and  unjust,  for  any  Subject  of  Kngland 
to  attempt  his  Seclusion  from  the  Crown.  1808  in  J<'.m-ycl. 
Brit.  (1885)  XIX.  748,  2  Recognizing  the  importance  of  at- 
tempting reformation  by  the  seclusion,  employment,  and 
religious  instruction  of  prisoners. 

^  attrib.  1895  Law  Times  i  j  July  258  An  inmate  was  bub- 
jected  to  the  discipline  of  a  '  seclusion  ctll '. 

2.  The  condition  or  state  of  being  secluded  ;  an 
instance  of  this.     /;;  seclusion,  apart  from  society. 

1784  COWI-EK  Tusk  in.  675  Oh,  blest  seclusion  from  a 
jarring  world,  Which  lie,  thus  occupied,  enjoys  !  1794  MRS. 
RAIJCLIFKK  Myst.  Udolpho  xxx,  Several  days  passed  with 
Emily  in  total  seclusion.  1856  STANLEY  ^V««/  «V  P.  i.  (ed.  3) 
96  The  elevation  and  seclusion  of  some  of  its  edifices,  perched 
nigh  among  almost  inaccessible  rocks.  1872  J.  G.  MURPHY 
Comm.,  Levit.  xii.  Introd.,  The  period  of  seclusion  after 
child-bearing.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxtcrita  I.  4^7  Drought  up 
..in  severe  seclusion. 

3.  A  place  or  abode  in  which  one  is  secluded. 
1791  MRS.  RADCLIFI-B  Rom.  Forest  iv,  La  Motte  had  now 

passed  above  a  month  in  this  seclusion.  1829  I.  TAYLOK 
Enthus.  viii.  196  There  was  certainly  as  much  piety  without 
as  within  these  seclusions — and  much  more  learning.  1859 
HAWTHORNS  Marb.  Faun  viii,  A  seclusion,  but  seldom  a 
solitude;  for.  .all  who  breathe  Roman  air,  find  free  admission. 
1884  SINNKIT  Esoteric  Buddhism  ix.  148  They  have  some- 
times been  isolated  in  separate  seclusions. 

Seclusionist  (s/klw-ganist).  [f.  SECLUSION  -f 
-1ST.]  One  who  advocates  seclusion  ;  applied, e.g. 
to  the  supporters  of  monasticism,  and  to  a  Chinese 
or  a  Japanese  who  is  adverse  to  the  admission  of 
foreigners  to  his  country. 

1859  I.  TAYLOK  Ancient  Chr.  I.  iv.  521  The  Jewish  seclu- 
sionists  well  understood . .  that  a  community  of  goods  was  im- 
practicable. 1887  Fortn.  A'tT'.  May  677  Now  [in  Japan].  . 
it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  so  much  as  one  genuine 
seclusiomst.  1886  Atlantic  Mojitkly  Nov.  604  If  the  pro- 
gressionists had  not  seized  the  reins  of  government  [in  Korea], 
the  seclusionists  would  soon  have  had  everything  their  own 
way.  Ibid.t  The  head  of  the  seclusionist  party. 

Seclusive  (s/kl/7'siv),  a.  [As  if  ad.  L.  *st- 
f/tlsivttSj  f.  secliis-,  sccludtrc  :  sec  SECLUDE  z/.] 

1.  Serving   or  tending  to  seclude ;   disposed   to 
seclude  oneself,  affecting  seclusion. 

«  1834  COLEKIDGE  (Worcester  1860).  1834  I.  TAYLOK  Sat. 
ETCH.  274  Religion  or  the  devotional  part  of  it  is.. by  its 
necessary  condition  seclusive.  1890  F.  BARRETT  tictzuceti 
Life  <y  Death  I.  ii.  29  Her  ways  were  odd  and  seclusive. 
1894  J.  T.  FOWLER  Adantnan  Introd.  38  On  the  top  a 
palisade  and  quick  hedye  for  seclusive  enclosure.  1903 
Dtiity  Chron.  2  Feb.  4/6  The  Royal  Society  electing  him  to 
their  seclusive  membership. 

2.  Sc.  Law.  Exclusive  of. 

1855  Deed  in  Law  Kef.,  g  App.  Cases  304  In  Hferent  for 
her  liferent  alimentary  use  of  the  annual  proceeds  thereof 
alkuuily,  and  Mxlu:>t\t:  of  the  jus  itiartti  of  [her  husband]. 


SECLUSORY. 

Hence  Seclu'sively  adv.,  Seclu'sivenesa. 

1822  Examiner  347/2  [The  picture]  Landscape  with  fall  of 
water,  £c.  is  poetical  seclusivencss.  1883  W.  JOLT.Y  Life  J". 
Duncan  xxxix.  466  The  enclosing  hills  seemed  to  shut  out 
the  cottage  more  seclusively  from  the  world.  1883  J.  JI. 
LuDtOW  in  Homil.  Rev.  Apr.  282  What  we  may  call  their 
[Jewish  Rabbins)  seclusiveness  of  thouglit. 

tSeclu'SOry.  Obs.—  °  [ad.  L.  scclfisSrhun,  f. 
seclSdtrt :  see  SECLUDE  v.  nnd  -OBY.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUXT  Gfassogi:,  Scclitsory,  a  place  where  any  thing 
is  shut  up  a  part  from  other ;  a  Coop. 

Secomoure,  obs.  form  of  HVCAMOJIE. 

Second  (se'ksnd),  sbl  Math.  Forms :  4,  6 
seoonde,  6-  second,  [n.  F.  secomie,  ad.  med.L. 
sccunda,  fem.  of  L.  secunJus  SECOND  a,,  used  ellipt. 
for  secunda  miaitla,  lit.  'second  minute',  i.e.  the 
result  of  the  second  operation  of  sexagesimal  divi- 
sion ;  the  result  of  the  first  such  operation  (now 
called  '  minute'  simply)  being  the  '  first'  or  '  prime 
minute  '  or  '  prime  '  (see  I'KIMU  sb.'t  2). 

The  med.  L.  sccunda  is  also  represented  by  O.  seknndc, 
Du.  secnnrfc  fem.  (whence  Sw.  seieitnd  masc.,  Da.  st'k/uiii). 
Med.L.  had  a  neut.  scctttidiciu  icf.  iitiitfttiiiti  a  minute), 
whence  Sp  ,  Pg.  segumto,  It.  sccontlo.} 

1.  Geoin.  (Astr,,  Gcog.,  etc.)  A  sixtieth  part  of  a 
minute,  -3irVijth  I)art:  °f  a  degree.  Sec  MINCTK  sbl-  2, 
DEGKEK  sf>.  9. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral.  I.  §  8  Thise  degrees  of  signes 
ben  euerich  of  hem  considered  of  60  Mynutes,  K:  euery 
Minute  of  60  secondes.  1599  E.  WKIGHT  Err.  A"rt7>/j.'.  L>  2, 
Let  the  meridian  (diuided  into  degrees,  minutes,  seconds,  Sec.) 
roule  vpon  a  streight  line.  1713  J.  WARD  Young  Malhcm. 
Gttide(f&.  2)  350  Every  Circle  is  suppos'd  to  be  divided  into 
36^.  .Degrees;  every  Degree  is  sub-divided  into  60  Parts 
call'd  Minutes;  and  every  Minute  into  60  Seconds,  &c. 
1870  PROCTOR  Other  Worlds  vii.  171  The  star  Alpha  Ceutauri 
.  .exhibits,  .an  annual  parallax  of  one  second. 

2.  In  measurement  of  lime  :  The  sixtieth  part  of 
a  minute,  j.-'us1'1  °f  an  hour. 

1588  A.  KIM;  tr.  Canisiiis'  Catcch.  g  viij,  Ye  cowrse  of  ye 
sone,  quhiik  sence  lies  bene  obserueit  to  be  accomplcseit  in 
365  dayes  5  houris  lomin:  and  16  Secondis.  1695  CONGKKVE 
L<^'e  /i>r  LO-.'L-  in.  ix,  At  Ten  a  Clock,  punctually  at 
Ten.  Sir  Satrf/>.  To  a  Minute,  to  a  Second;  thou  shalt  set 
thy  Watch,  and  tlie  liridegrpom  shall  observe  it's  Motions. 
1762  [W.  YOUNG]  Treat.  Weights  !,  .11,  as.  24  The  pendulum 
which  vibrates  seconds  at  London,  has  been  commonly  es- 
teemed 39,2  English  inches.  1883  R.  S.  HALL  in  Jincycl. 
lirit.  XV.  663  [In  the  C.  G.  8.  system]  the  unit  of  length  is 
the  centimetre,  the  unit  of  mass  is  the  £7vz///;//c,  and  the  • 
unit  of  time  is  the  second. 

b.  Used  vaguely  for  an  extremely  short  time,  an 
'  instant '. 

1825  SCOTT  Keti-otheii  iv,  A  momentum  of  speed  which 
increased  with  every  second.  1897  Daily  Ncivs  14  June  5/7 
There  was  a  second's  panic  in  the  crowd.  1906  CHAKL. 
MANSFIKLO  Girl  q  Gods  xii,  Do  you  mind  if  I  slip  away  for 
just  two  seconds  and  take  off  this  frock? 

3.  attrib.  and  Ctw/^., as  second-  (seconds-)  hand, 
a  hand  or  pointer  of  a  timepiece  indicating  seconds ; 
second-  (seconds-)  mark  Math.,  the  character  ",    i 
denoting  a  second  or  seconds  (either  of  angle  or    ! 
of  time)  ;  second-  (seconds-)  pendulum,  a  pen- 
dulum of  a  timepiece  vibrating  seconds ;  second    \ 
pivot  (see  quot. );  f  second-  (seconds-)  watch, 

a  timepiece  indicating  seconds. 

1759  PRISGLE  in  /'////.  Trans.  LI.  250  Upon  looking  at  a 
watch,  which  had  a  *sccond-hand, ..he  stopped  me  when  I 
had  counted  13  seconds.     £1850  l\ndiui.  Nav.  (Weale)  41 
Your  watch,  .should  be  furnished  with  a  seconds-hand.    1888 
LD.  GRI.MTHORI'K  in  Kncycl.  Hrit.  XXIV.  398/1  In  the  chro- 
nograph watch  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  centre  seconds- 
hand,  an   independent   seconds-hand  which,  when  not   in     ', 
operation,  stands  at    zero.      1888   JACOBI    Printers'    Voc., 
*Seconds   mark.     1763    MURDOCH   in    1'hit.    Trans.   LIV.    • 
31   A  "second-pendulum  at   the  equator  would   be  39*154 
inches  long.     1837  WHEWHI.L  Hist.  Induct.  .Va.  (1857)  II. 
221    Determining  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum  in 
different  latitudes.     1884  K.  J.  I!RITIKN  ll'atcA  ft  Clofkiu. 
Ilandbk.  233  [The]  ^Seconds  Pivot,  .[is]  the  prolongation  of 
the  fourth  wheel  arbor  to  which  the  seconds  hand  of  a  watch 
is  fixed.     1754  SMEATON  in  1'hil.  Tnins.  XLVIII.  537  A    i 
third  observed,  by  a  "seconds-watch,  the  time  taken  up  in     j 
running  these  357  feet.     1763  SHORT  ibid.  1.111.329  Each 
observer  had  a  Second-watch  in  his  hand. 

Second    (se-kand),   a.  and   st.-     Forms:    3-7 
secund(e,   4-5   secounde,    4,    6   seeon.de,  4-6 
secound,  5  seeownde,  seycoud,  6  Sf.  secunnd, 
sycond,  4- second,   [a.  F.  second ~Yi.  segon,  Sp.,    i 
Pg.  segundo,  It.  secondo,  ad.  L.  secundus  following    j 
(hence  favourable,  prosperous,  primarily  of  abreeze), 
next,  second,  f.  root  of  sequt  to  follow. 

OE.  had  no  proper  ordinal  for  the  number  two  (like  G.     i 
zweite,  Du.  twcede,  F.  deuxienre),  the  sense  being  expressed 
by  tfdtr(see  OTHKR  n.) ;  this  being  ambiguous,  the  Fr.  word    | 
found  early  acceptance.) 

adj. 
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'  Acc.  Ld,  High  Trcas.  Scot.  III.  290  The  secund  clay  of 
Mail.  1549  Compl.  Scot.,  Epist.  Q.  Grace  6  Numa  pompilius, 
the  sycond  kyng  of  rome.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  ]..  i.  ji.  183 
The  first  and  second  cause  will  not  scrue  my  turne.  111674 
CLARICXDON  Hist.  Reb.  xi.  §  151  The  Convertine,  a  ship  of 
the  second  rank.  1700  DRYDICN  Sig!s}>i.  ,y  Gutsc.  35  Youth, 
Health,  and  Ease,  and  most  an  amorous  Mind,  To  second 
Nuptials  had*  her  Thoughts  inclin'd.  1872  I-'ITZGERALD 
Omar  (ed.  3)  Iv,  You  know,  my  Friends,  with  what  a  brave 
Carouse  I  made  a  Second  Marriage  in  my  house.  1884 
LD.  BBABOURNE  Lett.  Jane  Austen  I.  v.  87  Jane's  picture 
of  a  clergyman  is  generally  that  of  a  second  son  who  enters 

;    the  profession  in  order  to  hold  a  family  living. 

(/')  with   ellipsis   of  sb.    understood   from   the 

'   context. 

a  1300  X  Commattdm.  25  in  E,  E.  P.  (1862)  16  J^e  secunde 
[commandment]  so  is  bis  sundai  wel  fcit  ^e  holdc.  1387 

|  TREVISA  Hidden.  (Rolls)  II.  23  In  Bretayn,  beej>  many 
wondres..  .J>e  firste  is  at  Pectoun..  .pe  secounde  is  at  Ston- 
henge  by  sides  Salisbury,  c  1470  HKNRY  H'allace  vii.  in 
The  fyrst  writtyng  was  gross  letteris  of  bras,  The  secound 
gold,  the  ihrid  was  siluir  scheyne.  1636  HEYWOOD  Challenge 
Beauty  iv.  \Vks.  1874  V.  50  If  you  Would  add  a  second  to 

!  this  curtesie.  1748  KICHAKDSO.^  Clarissa  IV.  201,  I  liked 
her  at  first  sight,  and  better  at  second.  1814  CARV  Dantc^ 
Inf.  xvin.  38  Ah  !  how  they  made  them  bound  at  the  first 
stripe  !  None  for  the  second  waited,  nor  the  third.  1858 
Cliamb.  Jrnl.  20  Nov.  334/1  In  the  first  of  which  objects, 

,    by  the  way,  they  have  succeeded  much  better  than  in  the 

i    second. 

b.  The  second',  appended  to  a  personal  name  to 
designate  the  second  bearer  of  the  name  in  a  suc- 
cession of  persons  (chiefly  sovereigns,  or  persons 

:  jocularly  likened  to  sovereigns).  Also  (now  rardy] 
used  to  designate  one  resembling  the  person  to 
whom  the  name  belongs  (cf.  4  below). 

c  1386  CHAUCKR  KTan  of  Lau's  T.  261  O  Sowdanesse,  roote 
of  iniquitee,  Virago,  thou  Semyrame  the  secounde.  1535 
STF.WAKT  Cron.  Scot.  III.  4  Henrie  the  secund  rang  into  his 
steid,  The  emprice  sone.  1558  W.  FORREST  (title)  Giisild 
the  Second.  [Meaning  Kath.  of  Aragon.]  1735  JOHNSON 

.    Lobe's  Abyssinia,  Descr.  i.  44  In  the  Reign  of  King  John 
the  Second.     1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  London  of  To-day  xviii. 
.ttersall,  or  Richard  the  Second,  the 


SECOND. 


A.  adj. 

1.  Coming  next  after  the  first  according  to  any 
contextually  understood  principle  of  enumeration 
(e.g.  in   order   of  time,   position,  rank,  quality, 
conventional  or  arbitrarily  adopted  sequence) :  the    I 
ordinal  corresponding  to  the  cardinal  two. 
(a)  with  sb.  expressed  ;  also  predicative  ty. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5724  In  be  secunde  jere  J'at  he  verst  ! 
bissop  was.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  \.  9787  The  i 
secunde  sacrament,  y  vndyrstonde,  Ys  graunted  of  be  bysshop  : 
honde.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  A'ntt's  T.  139  Euery  secounde 
or  bridde  day  sche  faste.  0440  Jacobs  H'ell  46  Here  i 
brekyst  ^ou  \n  secunde  tyme  J>e  x.  comaundementes.  1507 


(ed.  3)  165  'Dick'Tatl     .      ,   ,  __ 

fiandson  of  the  founder.    1891  SMILES  Publisher  $  Friends 
.  29  John  Murray  the  Second— the  '  Anak  of  Publi.slii.rs  ', 
according  to  Lord  Byron. 

O.  Gram.  Tn  second  person  :  see  PERSON  sb.  8. 
Also  in  second  declension,  conjugation,  and  in 
names  of  tenses,  as  second  aorist,  future,  perfect, 
where  the  reference  is  to  a  conventional  order  of 
enumeration  adopted  by  grammarians. 

13y  recent  grammarians  this  method  of  designation  has 
been  almost  entirely  abandoned  as  regards  tenses,  and  to  a 
great  extent  as  regards  declensions  and  conjugations,  de- 
scriptive terms  being  substituted  for  numerical. 

1530  PALSC;R,  Introd.  31  Of  the  seconde  conjugation.  £1532 
Du  WKS  fntrod.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  ion  The  Seconde  Future. 
I  shuld  knele.  1580  HOI.LYBAND  Treats.  Fr.  Tong,  Thirdly, 
the  second  perfect,  fay  aime",  I  haue  loued.  a  1637 
1J.  JONSON  Eng.  Gram.  MV.  (1640!  60  The  second  Declension 
formeth  the  Plurall  from  the  Singular,  by  putting  to  ;/. 
Ibid,  xviii.  63  The  second  Conjugation.  1875  T.  K.  ARNOLD 
Henry's  First  Lat.  Bk.  14  Verbs  whose  infinitive  ends  in 
ere,  are  of  the  second  conjugation. 

d.  absol.  The  person  or  thing  that  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  second  place.  So  in  Heraldry 
(see  quot.  1868). 

1572  HOSSKWF.I.I,  Annoric  114!),  He  beareth  Argent,  a 
fesse  Gules,  betwene  three  Eaglettes  Sable,  membred  and 
beaked  of  the  second.  1868  CUSSANS  Her.  xi.  (1893)  158 
A  tincture  must  never  be  mentioned  twice  in  the  same 
Blazon;  should  it  occur  again,  it  must  be  expressed  as  of 
the  first  (or  field),  of  the  second,  of  the  last,  &c.,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

2.  Next  in  rank,  quality,  importance,  or  degree 
of  any  attribute,  to  (a  person  or  thing  regarded  as 
first).  Hence,  in  negative  and  limiting  contexts, 
Inferior  (to  none,  only  to  .  .  .).  [Cf.  L.  ;//*///  se- 
cundus,'\ 

c  137.4  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  836  Troylus  was  neuere  vn-to 
no  wight  As  in  his  tyme  in  no  clegre  secounde.  1590 
SHAKS.  Com,  Err,  v.  i,  7  Of  very  leuercnt  reputation  sir,. . 
Second  to  none  that  Hues  hcere  in  the  Citie.  1593  —  2  Hen. 
f-r/,  i.  ii.  43  Nay  Elinor,  then  must  I  chide  outright,  Pre- 
sumptuous Dame,  i!l-mirter'd  Elianor,  Art  thou  not  second 
Woman  in  the  Realme?  1667  MILTON  /'.  L,  in.  409  Re- 
gardless of  ilie  IJliss  wherein  bee  sat  Second  to  thee,  offerd 
himself  to  die  For  mans  offence.  1754  GKAV  Poesy  95  Nor 
second  He,  that  rode  sublime  Upon  the  seraph-wings  of 
Extasy,  The  secrets  of  th'  Abyss  to  spy.  1821  CANNING  Sp. 


?  Apr.  (1828)  IV.  306  Among  the  names  he  had  missed  one, 
now  no  more,  never  second  in  the  zeal  of  his  resistance. 
1860  TESNKNT  Story  Guns  (1864)  233  In  the  search  for  im- 
provement failures  have  a  value  second  only  to  success. 
1872  YEATS  Growth  Comm.  49  Miletus  was  scarcely  second 
to  Tyre  in  luxury  and  wealth. 

b.  AVith  following  superlative :  Having  only  one 
superior  in  the  specified  attribute.  Cf.  SECOND-BEST, 

1533  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  41  My  secunde  gretest 
bras  pot  te. 

c.  In  designations  of  office,  denoting  the  lower 
of  two,  or  the  next  to  the  highest  of  several  per- 
sons holding  the  same  office  j  e.  g.  second  captain^ 
lieutenant  (see  quots.),  second  lord  (of  the  Ad- 
miralty, etc.),  second  master  (in  a  school),  second 
mate,  officer  (in  a  merchant  ship). 

The  Fr.  expression  en  second  (quot.  1702)  occurs  sometimes 
in  Eng.  official  use  in  the  i8th  c. ;  '  officers  en  second '  are 
mentioned,  e,g.  in  the  London,  Gazette  1716-20.  Cf. 
SKCOND  7'.2 

1702  Milit.  Diet.  (1704),  Second  Caftain,  or  Lieutenant 


i  en  Second,  one  whose  Company  has  been  broke,  and  he  is 
joyn'd  to  another,  to  act  and  serve  under  the  Captain  or 
Lieutenant  of  it. .  .There  are  also  Second  Captains  and  Lieu- 
tenants of  the  First  Creation,  that  is,  who  were  never  so  in 
the  other  Companies..  .Second  Lieutenants  are  much  us'd 
among  the  Foot  in  France.  1709  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4543/2 
The  second  Lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,,  .were  shot 


detail  of  the  company's  duty. 

d.  Mil.  Second  in  command  \  holding  a  position 
i    only  subordinate  to  the  chief  commander  of  an  army 

or  one  of  its  subdivisions.     Often  absol.  (qnasi-j^.). 

1837   CARLYLE  Fr.   Rev.   II.   iv.  iii,   Poor   Commandant 

Gouvion,   watching  at  the  Tuileries,  second  in   National 

command,  sees  several  things  hard  to  interpret.  1882  Mau<  h. 

\    Guard.  6  Sept.  5  Baker  Pasha  will  be  appointed  second  in 

command  and  'adjoint 'of  the  Turkish  Commander  in-Chief. 

e.  Mus.   Used  to  distinguish   the   next  to  the 
highest  part  in  a  piece  of  concerted  music.    Hence 

j    of  a  voice  or  instrument :   Rendering  such  a  part. 
1724  Short   E.rplic.  For.    Wds.  in  Mns.   Bks.,    Violino 

St'cotido,  the  Second  Violin.  1746  TANSUR  AVry  J\fus.  Gram. 
\  131  If  you  would  set  a  Second  Treble,  or  Cantus,  Medius, 

or  Counter,  to  any  Piece  of  Mustek  that  was  before  in  Two 
,  Parts,  to  make  Three  Parts;  let  it  begin  from  the  Bass  on 
I  sonv:  different  Cord  from  the  Tenor  [etc.].  1769  Second 
'  voice  [see  CONTRALTO  2].  1836  HICKSON  Singing  Master  \. 

Pref.  4  The  second  parts  will  always  be  sung  with  most 
1  effect  by  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen.  1885 
;  W.  S.  GILBERT  Mikado  I.  15  Assuming  the  disguise  of  a 

Second  Trombone,  I  joined  the  band  in  which  you  found  me. 

3.  Having  the  degree  of  quality,  fineness,  etc. 
next  to  the  best ;    of  the  second  grade  or  class. 
Now  only  Comm.  in  certain  customary  uses. 

In  some  applications  there  is  also  the  notion  of  being  pro- 
duced by  a  second  operation,  after  the  best  has  been  already 
obtained. 

c  1440  PaHad.  on  Hnsb.  xit.  482  And  aftir  oil  secounde  Is 
inaad,  that  on  a  sadder  mylle  is  gruunde.  1577  B.  GOOGK 
llereshaclis  Hush.  iv.  (1586)  184  The  fragments  of  the  Cpame 
..heated  and  strained  againe,  doe  make  a  seconde  Hony. 
1618  in  Archxologia  XLIV.  411  Item  for  second  bread  200. 
1638  PKNKETILMAN  Artach.  D4,  When  the  second  wheate 
(which  is  the  Red  being  in  meale)  is  sold  for  iiii  I.  the  Quarter 
in  the  market.  1799  in  Spirit  Pnbl.  Jrnls.  III.  14  My  coat 
..made  of  good  second  cloth.  1842  BISCHOFF  Woollen 
Maintf.  II.  124  We  used  to  have  a  certain  description  of 
cloth  for  livery  purposes,  called  second  cloth,  made  of 
English  wool.  1856  Jrnl,  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XVII.  n.  483 
Each  cow  gives  about  i  11).  per  week  of  'second  butter  , 
fetching  zd.  per  Ib.  less  than  the  best.  1860  NKWI.ANDS 
Carp.  (y  Joiner's  Assist.  Gloss.,  Second  Bricks,  bricks  of  a 
quality  next  to  the  finest  mail  stocks  or  cutters. 

4.  Other,  another ;  additional  to  that  which  has 
already  existed,  taken  place,  been  mentioned,  etc. 
Often  qualifying  a  proper  name,  to  designate  one 
who  equals  or  closely  resembles  the  bearer  of  the 
name. 

ci375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvi.  (Nycholas)  1068  He  tuk  \>e 
secund  coupe  in  hand,  &  one  be  altare  fore  oficrand  It  set. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  vii.  17  Welcum  in  were  the  secund 
lulius.  The  prince  of  knight  hey  d,  and  flour  of  cheualry. 
1558  W.  FORRKST  Grisild  the  Second  (Roxb.)  30  A  famous 
kynge[Hen.VII].  .Called (in  his ty me) theSecoyde Salomon. 
1589  C.REENE  Mi-naplton  (Arb.)  62  And  therewith  her  eyes 
distilled  such  abundance  of  teares,  as.. made  her  sesme  a 
more  than  second  Niobe.  ci6oo  SHAKS.  Saatt.  lix.  If  their 
bee  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is,  Hath  beene  before,  how 
are  our  braines  beguild,  Which  laboring  for  invention  beare 
amisseThe  second  burthen  of  a  former  child?  1784  Rolliad 
viii.  (1795)  49  Vansittart,  thou,  A  second  Hastings,  if  the 
Fates  allow.  1805  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  IL  ii-  59 
Could  any  one  bear  the  story  of  a  second  city  being  taken 
by  a  wooden  horse?  1850  SIR  F.  MADDEN  Wycliffite  t'H-lc 
List  of  MSS.  No.  28,  The  Ms.,  .has  been  corrected  through- 
out by  a  second,  but  nearly  contemporary  scribe. 
b.  Proverb. 

The  L.  form,  consuctudo  est  altera  (or  sec  undo)  natnra, 
is  found  in  St.  Augustine  and  Macrobius,  and  approximately 
in  Cicero  (see  Lewis  &  Short  s.  v.  Natnra} ;  the  notion 
occurs  in  Aristotle  (e.  g.  Probl.  iv.  xxvi,  Etk.  N.  vii.  x)  and 
other  Greek  writers. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  23  For  in  Phisique  this  I  findc, 
Usage  is  the  seconde  kinde.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  OJtarius 


ture  to  him.  i8ai  SCOTT  Kenihv.  xxxii,  Those  to  whom 
long  practice  has  rendered  them  [sc.  frivolous  foppenesi  a 
second  nature. 

c.  Second  self:  a  friend  who  agrees  absolutely 
with  one's  tastes  and  opinions,  or  for  whose  wel- 
fare one  cares  as  much  as  for  one's  own. 

After  L.  alter  ego,  Gr.  aAAos  auros  and  ercpos  auros  (Arist. 
Eth.  N.  ix.). 

1586  T,  H.  La  Printand.  Fr,  Acad.  (1594)  I.  141  The 
mightie  and  inviolable  bond  of  friendship,  as  of  a  second- 
?elfe  did  constraine  him  to  lend  his  eare  to  his  friend.  1665 
URATHWAIT  Comment  Two  Talcs  (IQOI)  93, 1  will  offer  to 
your  choice  two  things,  wherein  please  your  self,  and  you 
shall  please  me  who  am  your  second  self.  1778  Miss  BvRMCT 
Evelina  xxvi,  As  to  Miss  Mirvan,  she  is  my  second  self, 
and  neither  hopes  nor  fears  but  as  I  do.  1851  LYTTON  Not 
so  bad  i.  i.  6  Ha,  Softhead  !  my  Py  lades— my  second  self! 

transf.  ci6oo  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixxiii.  8  Blacke  night.. Deaths 
second  selfe  that  seals  vp  all  in  rest. 

f  5.  *  Helpful,  lending  assistance'  (Schmidt).  Obs. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  n.  iij.  27  Nay  rather  (good  my 
Lords)  be  second  to  me. 

6.  quasi-adfe*.  Secondly,  in  the  second  place 
(rare} ;  as  the  second  in  succession.  Also,  f  for 
the  second  time. 


SECOND. 

1381  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxvii.  36  The  ri^tis  of  my  fyrst  geting 
biforn  he  took  a  wey,  and  now  secounde  he  hath  vnder 
rauyshide  my  benysoun.  1536  CKAN.MEK  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser,  III.  III.  25  Seconde,..!  shewed  the  people  that 
this  thynge  ought  no  thynge  to  move  theym,  for  it  was  [etc.]. 
1842  WiinivHEAD  A'.  Savage  (1845)  II.  vii.  271,  1  was  con- 
founded first,  and  incensed  second,  a  1859  L)E  QUINCKY 
Postfi.  Whs.  (1891)  I.  55  First,  it  was  not  to  be  too  complete  ; 
second.-eveit  for  this  incompleteness  it  was  not  to  be  con- 
centrated within  a  short  time.  JA;</.  Mr.  A.  opened  the 
debate.  Mr.  IJ.  spoke  second. 

7.  Combinations. 

a..  In  syntactical  combs,  of  a  permanent  nature 
or  with  special  meaning  (many  of  which  are  also 
used  attrib.  or  as  adj.,  and  are  then  written  with 
hyphen),  as  second  cause,  childhood,  coining,  course, 
cousin,  death,  f  deliverance,  fiddle,  Jiuxiou,  in- 
tention, inversion,  movable,  notion,  order,  finuer, 
reading,  story,  table,  thought1^!,  vote,  water,  wind, 
year  (see  these  words),  second  Adam,  Man. 
Theol.,  titles  given  to  Christ  with  ref.  to  I  Cor.  xv. 
45, 47 ;  sesond  advent  Theol.,  the  expected  Second 
Coming  of  Christ  as  Judge  (see  ADVENT  2),  hence 
second  adventist  -=  PHEMILLENAUIAN  sb.  •  second 
birth,  (a)  Theol.  =  REGENERATION  2;  f  (t)  — 
SF.CUNDINE  i  ;  f  (c}  the  entrance  upon  a  new 
life  after  death ;  second  business  (see  quot.) ; 
second  chamber,  in  a  legislature  consisting  of  two 
chambers,  the  one  whicli  has  chiefly  the  function 
of  revising  the  measures  prepared  and  passed  by  the 
other;  also  attrib. ;  second  chop  (see  CHOP  sb~>  4) ; 
second  cut  a.  (see  quot.  1846  ;  second  division 
Civil  Service,  the  lower  grade  of  government 
clerks,  admitted  by  a  competitive  examination  of 
more  limited  range  than  that  prescribed  for  the 
higher  division  ;  second  floor,  the  floor  or  story 
of  a  building  next  but  one  above  the  ground-floor  ; 
also  attrib.;  second  girl  C.S.,  an  tinder-house- 
maid; f  second  ground  faint.,  the  middle  dis- 
tance (see  MIDDLE  a.  6) ;  second  growth,  a  crop 
of  vegetation  replacing  one  previously  destroyed ; 
also  attrib. ;  second  guard,  an  additional  guard 
on  a  sword  hilt ;  second  head  I'enery  (see  quots. 
and  cf.  HKAD  sb.  6  b);  also  allusively;  second 
horse  (see  quot.  1827);  also  altrib.;  f  second 
infancy,  second  childhood  (see  CHILDHOOD  4) ; 
•(•  second  inquest  Law,  a  petty  jury;  second  line 
Uil.  (see  quot.  1 876)  ;  also  atlrili. ;  t  second 
minute  (see  MINUTE  si.1  and  cf.  PIUME  sb.-  and 
etymological  note  to  si.1  above) ;  second  moment 
Math,  (see  quot.) ;  f  second  mourning,  a  style 
of  dress  allowed  by  etiquette  to  be  worn  when 
strict  mourning  is  discarded;  alsoat/rii. ;  t  second 
nobles,  the  lower  nobility  or  gentry;  second 
person  (of  the  Trinity)  Theol.,  the  Son  (see 
PEHSO.V  sb.  7]  ;  second  price,  a  charge  lower 
than  the  highest  for  seats  in  a  play-house  ;  second 
scent  (nonce-use,  after  SECOND  SIGHT  :  cf.  quot.) ; 
second  seer,  one  who  practises  SECOND  SIGHT  ; 
t  second  service,  the  Communion  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  following  Morning  Prayer; 
t  second  stature,  ?  medium  height.  Also  SECOND 
IIEST,  SECOND-CLASS,  SECOND  HAND,  SECOND-BATE, 
SECOND  SIGHT. 

'73?  C.  WESLEY  Hymn,  '  Hark  how  all  the  H'elkin  rings ' 
ix,  *Second  Adam  from  above,  Reinstate  us  in  thy  Love. 
1736  Gentl.  Mag  VI.  347,2  Hut  all,,  .who  hope  And  love  his 
•second  advent,  will  receive  The  same  reward.  1513  HRAU- 
SHAW  SI.  n'crl'urge  I.  2935  By  the  "seconde  byrthe..we 
haue  legeneracyon.  1545  RAYNALD  Byrth  Munkynde  39 
And  then  secondlye,  [issueth]  the  foresayd  after  birth:  & 
therefore  it  may  be  iustly  called  ye  second  byrth  or  second- 
yne.  1643  DIGBY  Observ.  Relig.  Mcd.  102  Assoone  as 
Death  hath  played  the  Midwife  to  our  second  birth,  our 


liy  the  phrase  "second  business  is  meant  that  sort  of  business 
in  which  the  lead  is  given  to  the  counsel  who  are  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  silk  gown.  1861  MILL  Ktfr. 
(.'OT//.  xiii.  231, 1  set  little  value  on  any  check  which  a  "Second 
Chamber  can  apply  to  a  democracy  otherwise  unchecked. 
1846  HOLTZAITFEI.  Turning  820  Double  cut  files  .  .are  thus 
respectively  named  by  the  Lancashire,  .makers  :— r.  Rough. 
2.  Middle-cut.  3.  liastard.  4.  Second-cut.  5.  Smooth.  6. 
Superfine.  1897  H'estm.  Gaz.  27  July  3/2  The  large  body 
of  "becond  Division  clerks.  1811  COLERIDGE  Let.  to  Atlsof 
20  Oct.  Lett.  etc.  (1858)  137  A  house  to  the  "second-floor 
window  of  which  I  had  been  gazing.  1840  THACKERAY 
^nal'by-genteel  Story  vii,  Suddenly  the  second-floor  window 
went  clattering  up,  and  Fitch's  pale  head  was  thrust  out. 
1871  HowEi.LS  Wedd.  fourn.  (1892)  32  The  human  wave  is 
beginning  to  sprinkle  the  pavement  with  cooks  and  "second- 
iirls.  1801  FUSELI  Led.  on  Art  i.  (1848)  354  The  series  of 
figures  on  the  "second  or  middle  ground  being  described  as 
placed  above  those  on  the  foreground.  1863  HATES  Nat. 
Amazon  iv.  (1864)  94  Tracts  of  "second-growth  woods.  1879 
IOURGEE  Foots  Errand  xliv.  327  With  all  her  fearlessness 
as  a  horse-woman,  she  did  not  quite  relish  the  idea  of  his 
bursting  away  through  the  low-branching  second  growth  to 
ollow  the  pack.  1869  BOUTELL  Armsf,  Aniwur^i  Finally, 
"ere  is  the  "second  guard  (seconde  garde),  between  the  two 
extremities  of  the  rings  of  the  pafifAiu.  1774  GOLDSM. 
tM.  Hist.  (,824)  I.  xlv.  !78  The  old  stags  usually  shed  their 
hums  first..;  those  of  the  "second  head,  (namely,  such  as 
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are  between  five  and  six  years  old)  shed  their  horns  about 
the  middle,  .uf  .March.  1805  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxviii,  The 
buck  of  the  second-head,  for  a  buck  of  the  first-head  he  was 
not,  had  hitherto  been  slapping  his  boots  with  his  switch 
whip.  1817  '  NIMKOU'  Chnce  (1852)  18  The  '  "second-horse 
man '..rides  the  second  horse,  which  is  to  carry  his  master 
with  the  hounds  after  his  having  had  one.  .chace  on  the  first. 
1860  WHYTE  MKLVILLK  Mtt.  'llarb.  125  The  second-horse 
men,  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  appeared  to  be  all 
cut  from  the  same  pattern.  1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old 
Law  I.  i,  Are  there  not.. Churchmen  that  even  the  'second 
infancy  Hath  silenc'd?  1681  AM>:  Grand  Jury  Chester 
in  Limit.  Gaz.  No.  1657/4  We  Your  Majesties  most  Loyal 
Subjects  of  the  'second  Inquest  of  the  same  County,  at 
the  same  Assi/u,  heartily  and  chearfully  say  Amen,  and 
joyn  with  the  Grand  Jury  in  this  Address.  1797  Kncyct. 
ISrit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  733/i  The  first  line  ought  to  consist 
of  20  battalions,  with..i6  battalions  in  the  'second  line. 
1876  VOVI.K  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Did.  231  An  army,  when 
drawn  up  for  battle,  should  be  formed  in  three  distinct 
lines;  the  first  line  to  commence  the  battle,  the  second,  to 
support  it,  and  to  till  up  the  Raps;  the  third,  .as  a  reserve. 
1904  H'estin.  <;,i3.  17  .May  9  i  The  main  body  of  the  in- 
vesting  force  will  be  composed  of  fortress  and  second-line 
troops.  1382  WVCLIF  i  Cor.  \v.  47  The  firste  man  of  erthe, 
ertheli  ;  the  *secunde  man  of  heuene,  heuenli.  1848  R.  I. 
WlLBERFORCE  Hi'ctr.  Incarnation  x.  (1852)  233  Joined  by 
supernatural  union  to  that  Second  Man,  the  new  Adam, 
Who  is  God's  son  by  nature.  1641  WILKINS  Math.  Magi^k 
n.  v.  184  In  an  bovver  a  man  will  need  at  least  360  respira- 
tions, betwixt  every  one  of  which  there  shall  be  10  "second 
minutes.  1694  /'/;//.  Trans.  XVIII.  67  A  Temporaneous 
progressive  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  Air  at  the  rale  of  J7<> 
Paces  in  a  second  Minute  of  time,  a  1879  W.  K.  CLIM-OKD 
Klem.  Dynamic  iv.  (1887;  15  If  the  density  of  an  area  is 
proportional  to  the  distance  from  a  line  in  its  plane,  beini; 
reckoned  positive  on  one  side  of  the  line  and  negative  on 
the  other,  ..the  mass-centre  of  the  area.. is  called  the  pole 
of  the  line  in  regard  to  the  area  ;  and  the  moment  of  it  in 
regard  to  the  line  is  called  the  "second  moment  of  the  uni- 
form area  in  regard  to  the  line,  or  of  the  line  in  regard  to 
the  uniform  area.  1693  Load.  Gaz.  No.  2843/4  A  dark  Grey 
"Second-Mourning  Surtoot-Coat.  1712  TICK-ELL  Sped. 
No.  410  f  i  She  was  dressed.. in  an  agreeable  Secoml- 
Mourning.  a  1814  Sailor  f  Ret.  I.  iv.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre 
II.  3^2  Enter  Lady  Growl  and  Lucy  Delves,  in  conversation 
— Lucy  in  second  mourning.  1625  HACON  Ess.,  Of  Emf>i>-< 
(Arb.)  301  Kings  haue  to  deale  with.. their  Nobles;  their 
"Second-Nobles  or  Gentlemen  [etc.],  c  1380  ?  WVCI.IK  Wits. 
(i88oj  362  To  be  "secunde  persone  in  trinyte.  .awnswerib 
be  state  of  be  clergy.  1513  HHAUSHAVV  St.  H'erlntrge  I. 
837  A  lorde  Ihesu,  the  seconde  persone  in  trynyte.  1821 
BYRON  Let.  4  Jan.,  It  is  then  for  the  gallery  and  "second- 
price  boxes.  1817  MOORE  l.alln  Rook/1,  Firt-H'ors/iiffers 
in.  45  That  keen,  "second-scent  of  death,  Ky  which  the 
vulture  snuffs  his  food  In  the  still  warm  and  living  breath. 
1826  Examiner  193/2  After  reverting  to  the  past,  our 
"second-seer  makes  bold  to  conjecture  the  future.  1654 
H.  L'EsTKANCE  Chas.  7(1655)  =<»  While  the  "second-service 
was  reading  at  the  Communion  Table,  .it  was  disturbed  by 
a  Psalme  begun.  1657  SI'AKROVV  Rationale  239  In  the  mean- 
while that  part  of  the  Service  which  she  [sc.  the  Church] 
uses  may  perhaps  more  filly  be  called  the  Second  Service 
then  the  Communion.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  \\.  296  The 
people,  .are  commonly  all  uf  the  "second  Stature. 

b.  Chiefly  with  ppl.  adjs.  and  with  quasi-ndvb. 
sense,  as  f  second 'brewed,  described,  -\ found,  recited. 
Also  in  verbs  formed  on  'syntactical  combs.,  as 
second-colour  v.  (House  painting),  trans,  to 
cover  with  a  second  coat  of  paint. 

1721  N.  AMHERST  Tcrrx  fit.  No.  48.  257  Trap's  *second- 
brew'd  balderdash  runs  thus  [etc.).  1812  P.  NICHOLSON 
Afecfi.  Exerc.  316  When  the  priming  is  quite  dry.. mix 
white  lead,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  red  with  linseed  oil, 
..and  second  colour  your  work.  Ibid.  317  This  coat  is 
technically  called  by  painters  second  colouring  old  work. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Ofer.  Mech.  436  The  sliding  movement 
..in  the  *second«described  machinery.  1594  HLI'NDI-AIL 
Exerc.  M.  (1636)  109  Subtract  the  Arch  of  that  Quotient 
.  .and  you  shall  have  the  "second  found  number.  1857  Act 
20  <V  21  Viet.  c.  59  §  2  The  said  "second-recited  Act. 

B.  S/>* 

I.  One  who  or  something  which  is  second. 

1.  Elliptical  rises  of  the  adj.  passing  into  quasi- 
sb.   (mostly  admitting  of  plural),     a.  Second  in 
blood,  ^second  of  kin  (Sc.  Law)  :  one  related  in 
the  second  degree  of  consanguinity. 

1567  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  F/(i8i4)  HI.  26/1  Item,  Our  Souer- 
ane  Lord..declaris,  that  secundis  in  degreis  of  consangui- 
nitie,  and  affinitie..may  latichfullie  marie.  158*  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  III.4Si  Alexander  Kutherfurd,  alsua  his  sister 
sone,  Alexander  Chalmer,  second  and  thriddis  of  kin  to  him. 
1754  EnsKiNE  t'riiic.  Sc.  Law  (1809)66  By  seconds  in  blood, 
tire  meant  first  cousins. 

b.  Gram.  Used  ellipt.  for  second  person  (only 
before  singular  or  plural). 

1530  PALSGH.  Introd.  33  The  seconde  plurell  endeth  ever 
in  t-Z.  1841  LATHAM  Eng.  Lang.  iv.  xix.  (1850)  298  The 
second  singular  of  the  preterite  tense. 

C.  A  place  in  the  second  class  in  an  examina- 
tion ;  one  who  takes  such  a  place.    Also,  the  com- 
petitor who  comes  next  to  the  winner  in  a  contest. 

1852  BRISTED  Five  i'rs.  Eng.  Univ.  (ed.  2)  283  To  take 
even  a  good  Second  in  Classics,  one  must  [etc.!  1892 
SHEARMAN  in  Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.  Mar.  445  This  [ihe  silver 
O.  U.  A.  C.  medal],  and  this  alone,  the  winners  and  seconds 
receive  for  their  place  in  the  Oxford  Sports.  1907  '  BARBARA 
BURKR'  Barbara  goes  to  Oxford  45  Miss  Jones  has  a  first- 
class  and  Miss  Smith  a  second. 

d.  Second  of  exchange  (see  EXCHANGE  sb.  5,  and 
cf.  FIRST  a.  7  b). 

2.  One  next  to  another  (considered  as  the  first  in    ' 
a  series)   in  rank,  quality,  etc.     Also,  fa  second 
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instance,  a  match  to  something. 

1594  DRAYTON  Iiiea  839  And  see  if  Time  (if  he  would  strive 
to  prove)  Can  shew  a  Second  to  so  pure  a  I.ove.  1849 
MACAUL.AY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  354  That  City,  being  then  not 
only  without  equal  in  the  country,  but  without  second,  IKK! 
..exercised  almost  as  great  an  influence  on  tlie  publics  uf 
England  as  [etc.]. 

b.    •=  Second  in  command.     (See  A.  2  d.) 

i6o4SiiAi<s.  Oth.  il.  iii.  144  And  'tis  gieat  i.itty'lhat  the 
Noble  Moore  Should  ha/ard  such  a  place,  as  bis  ovvne 
Second  With  one  of  an  ingraft  Inlirmitie.  1800  Ln.  Kiim 
in  J'agct  Papers  (1896)  I.  257  From  my  late  second  (Lord 
Nelson]  I  derived  no  advantage. 

tc.  Printing.  A  pressman's  assistant.    Obs. 

1683  MOXON-  Mech.  Exerc.,  1'rinting  319  The  one  [Press- 
man] they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  First,  the  other  his 
Second,  these  call  one  another  Companions  :  The  First  is  lie 
that  has  wrought  longest  at  that  Press. 

t  3. />/.  =SKCI;NI>IXE.    06s. 

1562  TUIIM  K  llerlal  n.  (1568)  163  The  seed  of  it  [gelovcis] 
.  dryvelh  doune  floures,  secondes,  and  the  byrtbe.  1657 
VV.  Cuu-s  A,lam  in  Eden  ii.  5  The  Root. .is  good  for 
Women  in  Child-bed,  to  purge  their  Seconds  and  Termcs. 

4.  Mas,  a.   A  term  for  the  interval  represented 
l)y  !J  ;  a  tone  two  diatonic  degrees  above  or  below 
any  given  tone;    the  interval  between   any   lone 
and  a  tone  two  diatonic  degrees  distant  from  it ; 
the  harmonic  combination  of  two  such  touts. 

1597  MOKI.ICY  IntffJ.  Mas.  71  All  such  as  doe  not  make 
Concord  as  a  second,  a  fourth,  a  seuenth.  a  1620  (.'AMHON 
Cmntcrpiiin!  \Vlts.  (1909)  199  If  the  lias.-  desi  uids  or  falls, 
a  second,  third,  or  fourth.  1730  Treat.  Harm^m-  15  The 
Seconder  Ninlhof  the  key.  1788  CAYAI.LO  in  I' hit.  Iran*. 
I. XXVIII.  238  'Ihe  s-cond  minor.  1873  W.  A.  BAKRFIT 
Ck.'ristcr's  Giti<re  94  'I  be  whole  of  ihe  sunx-s-iv,:  i.otes 
or  intervals  making  a  scale  are  seconds,  the  tunes  being 
call<  d  major  and  the  semitones  minor  stc..n>.ls. 

b.  The  next  to  the  highest  part  in  a  piece  nf 
conceited  music.  Hence,  a  voice  suitable  to  such 
a  part. 

11  1774  (Joios.M.  Snrr'.  Exf.  Phihs.  (1776)  II.  159  So  that 
we  see  huw  injudiciously  the  performers  on  glasses  manage, 
who  play  firsts,  seconds,  and  sometimes  a  base  altogether 
upon  an  instrument,  whose  only  e.vcelknce  d.  pi  m!s,  nui  uii 
its  stn-ngth,  bin  its  simplicity  of  tune.  1840  j.  T.  G.  HKVV- 
i  KI  i  /'.  I'riggins  iii,  [I]  passed  two  ur  three  pleasant  hours 
standing  uv<  r  a  pianoforte  and  a  vtry  fine  girl,  to  whom  I 
was  well  contented  to  sing  second.  1905  J.  HKYWOOD  J/.v.v/i 
in  Chnnh.s  14  Some  ladies  persist  in  sinking  in  thirds  below 
the  ineludy. .  .This,  I  believe,  is.  .called  'putting  in  a  s. ,  ^i.d  '. 

5.  pi.   Coinin.   A   quality   (of   bricks,   Hour,  etc. 
second  and  inferior  to  the  lust.     Alsoy/V. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  .S'o;/«.  cxxv,  And  take  tbuu  my  ublacion, 
poore  but  free,  Which  is  not  mixt  with  seconds,  knows  no 
art.  1700  Aits  Assembly  Petinsylv.  (1762)  I.  n  If  any 
IVrsuii.  .offer  to  Sale  any  Trash  ur  Seconds,  lotlcn  or  frost 
bitten  Tobacco,  or  such  [etc.].  1812  P.  NICHOLSON  .MeJi. 
l-'xen.  225  'Ihe  finest  kind  of  marls  [bricks]  called  firsts.. . 
Tile  next  best  called  seconds.  1823  J.  livi/cocK  Djm. 
Annisetn.  30  A  weakness  which  is  occasioned  by  the  millers' 
grinding  their  corn  too  much,  particularly  white  samples, 
nearly  the  whole  whereof  is  brought  to  market  as  seconds 
and  thirds.  1858  SKVKING  Builders'  Prices  93  For  seconds 
glass,  up  to  r  foot  7,  deduct  uf.  1903  Daily  L  //;<>//.  -ji  Apr. 
2/6  Cork  Butter.— Firsts,  86s;  seconds,  8os  ;  thirds,  ?Ss. 

f  6.  One-half.  (On  the  analogy  of  third,  fourth, 
etc.)  Otis.  rare. 

1594  Iii.L-NDF.viL  Exerc.  I.  vii.  (1636)  20  The  Numerator  is 
alwayes  set  above,  and  the  Denominator  beneath,  having 
a  little  line  drawne  betwixt  them  thus  i  which  signifietii 
one  second  or  one  halfe.  1660  J.  MUOKK  Arith.  5  As  if  the 
unite  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  parts 
are  called  seconds  or  halves. 

7.  In  systems  of  fractional  mimeration  (or  of 
weights  or  measures)  having  a  constant  modulus : 
The  subdivision  next  but  one  below  the  unit,  and 
next  below  the  'prime';  the  lower  subdivisions 
being  usually  called  '  thirds ',  '  fourths  ',  etc. 

Cf.  SECOND  si'.',  which  is  a  special  case  of  the  sense  here 
defined,  but  is  treated  separately  because  it  was  taken  from 
med.L.  or  Rom. ;  the  uses  below  may  be  most  conveniently 
regarded  as  applications  of  the  Eng.  ordinal  numeral  sug- 
gested by  SKCOND  st>J 

fa.  Scottish  Troy  Weight.  The  f 761)1  part 
( I -f- 2 42)  of  a  grain.  Obs.  1604  [see  PKI.MK  si-.']. 

•fb.  (<r)  Arith.  The  quantity -oi  orTJ-jr.  (b~)  Sur- 
veying. The  icoth  part  of  a  perch,  =  1-98  inches. 

1619  I.YTE  Art  of  Tens  14  Euerie  vnite  of  a  prime  being 
diuided  into  ten  parts,  are  called  seconds.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
A  Seconti  in  surveying,  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  prime,  and 
contains  one  inch,  and  49  of  50  parts  of  an  inch.  1766 
HUTTON  School  Master's  Guide  55  The  ist,  2d,  3d,  4th,  &c. 
places  of  decimals,  counting  from  the  left-hand  towards  the 
right,  are  denominated  the  places  of  primes,  seconds,  thirds, 
and  fourths,  &c.  respectively.  1794  Ct  NN  Dottr.  Fractions 
61  Primes,  or  Tenth  Parts.  Seconds,  or  Hundredth  Parts. 
Thirds,  or  Thousandth  Parts. 

c.  Duodecimals.  The  twelfth  part  of  a  '  prime ' 
or  inch. 

_  Formerly  (if  quot.  1703  be  correct),  the  1441!]  part  of  an 
inch,  the  I2th  being  called  a  '  prime  '. 

1703  T.  N.  City  ff  C.  Purchaser  123  Inches  by  (i2th)  Parts, 
produce  Seconds,  or  lath  Parts  of  the  i2th  Part  of  an  Inch. 
1714  CUNN  Doctr.  Fractions  119  To  multiply  any  Integers, 
Primes,  Seconds,  &c.  by  a  Multiple  of  12  Integers  ;  first 
Multiply  by  12  [etc.).  1842  GWILT  Archil.  §  868  Feet  and 
inches  are  marked  with  their  initial  letters,  but  twelfths  or 
seconds  by  a  double  accent,  thus  2". 

II.  8.  One  who  or  something  which  renders 
aid  or  support  to  another,  f  a.  gen. 

1590  SIR  R.  WILLIAMS  Brief  Disc.  War  23  When  those 
that  giuc  the  first  charge  begin  to  retire  or  wax  colde,  the 
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great  Officers  command  their  seconds  to  the  assaults.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp,  in.  iii.  105  He  be  thy  Second.  1626  MIDDLE- 
TON  Women  beivarc  Women  \\.  ii.  295  We  wish  no  bettei 
seconds  in  society  Than  your  discourses,  madam.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  vin.  355  But  the  gold  was  my  best  second, 
..[and]  was  my  continuall  vade  Mecum.  1650  FULLER 
risgaJt  i.  iii.  7  Glasses  are  but  the  seconds,  which  succeed 
on  the  Cupboard,  when  Plate  the  principall  is  otherwise 
disposed  of.  1711-12  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  15  .Mar.,  People 
will  not  understand :  I  am  a  very  good  second,  but  I  care 
not  to  begin  a  recommendation,  unless  it  be  for  an  intimate 
friend.  1740  RlCHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  Iii.  382  She  is 
very  happy  in  Mrs.  Jervis,  who  is  an  excellent  second  to  her 
admirable  lady. 

b.  spec.  One  who  acts  as  representative  of  a 
principal  in  a  duel,  carry  ing  the  challenge,  arranging 
locality  and  loading  weapons.  Similarly  in  a  pugi- 
listic contest. 

1613  WEBSTER  DeviVs  Law-Case  n.  i,  Ere.  Shall 's  haue 
no  Seconds?  Con.  None,  far  feare  of  preuemion.  Etc. 
The  length  of  our  weapons?  Con.  Weele  fit  them  by  the 
way.  1632  Star  Chamo.  Cases  (1886)  113  Indeed  his  second 
J.  S.  was  acquitted,  for  that  it  appeared  he  knew  not  of  the 
combatt  before  he  came  there.  1712  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella 
12  Dec.,  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  second  to  the  .Duke  of 
Hamilton,  is  tried  to-day.  1814  SCOTT  Chivalry  (1874)  25 
It  was  usual  to  have  more  seconds  even  to  the  number  of 
five  or  six.  1852  T HACKKKAY  Esmond  i.  xiv,  '  There  was  no 
need  for  more  seconds  than  one,'  said  the  Colonel,  'and  the 
Captain  or  Lord  Warwick  might  easily  withdraw.'  1897 
Kncycl.  Sport  I.  139/2  (Boxing)  Seconds^  men,  geneially 
professional  boxers,  appointed  to  attend  on  ttie  contestants 
in  the  intervals  between  the  rounds. 

fc.  Assistance,  aid,  support.  Also  pi.  in  the 
same  sense.  Qbs.  rare. 

1603  B.  JONSON  Se jatms  \\.  ii,  This  second  (from  his 
Mother)  will  well  vrge  Our  late  di>signe,  and  spur  on  Caesars 
rage.  «  1609  SIR  F.  VKRK  Comm.  (1657)  12,  I  gave  them  no 
second  till  I  might  perceive  those  within  had  spent  their  , 
ready  powder  in  their  furnitures.  Ibid.  18  An  officer  with 
two  hundred  souldlers..caine  to  their  seconds.  1640  tr. 
/  '.'rdt-re's  Rom.  of  Rom.  r.  xix.  82  This  blow  so  affrighted 
the  enemy,  that  they  had  certainly  retired  to  their  trenches, 
if  the  Cariffe  of  Africca. .had  not.. come  into  their  second. 

Second  (se-kand^  v±    [a.  >".  seconder  (OF.  se- 
gonder)t  fto  come  after  {ob$.\  to  favour  (  =  I'r. 
segondar,  Sp.,   Pg.  segundar,  It.   secondare}^  ad.    i 
L.  secundare  to  direct  favourably,  favour,  further, 
f.  secund'US  following,  favourable  :  see  SECOND  a.    \ 
In  some  uses  partly  an  independent  Eng.  formation 
on  the  adj.] 

1.  trans.  To  support,  back  up,  assist,  encourage 
(a  person,  his  actions,  aims,  etc.). 

a  1586  SIONKY  Arcadia  in.  (Sommer)  246  Shall  I  (said  she)     i 
second  his  boldnesse  so  farre,  as  to  reade  his  presumptuous     i 
letters?  i6oiSnAKS.  ^tt/.C'.iii.i.zg  WhereisMetellusCimber,    \ 
let  him  go,  And  presently  preferre  his  suite  to  C«esar.   Brit.     • 
He  is  addrest :  presse  neere,  and  second  him.    1650  BULWER    ' 
Anthropomet.  148  He  seconds  that  which  he  ought  to  with-     ' 
stand.     1719  SWIFT  To  Young  Clergy ut.  \V~ks.  1755  II.  n.  9 
If  in  company  you  offer  something  tor  a  jest,  and  no-body 
seconds  you  in  your  own  laughter.  1844  DISRAKLI  Coningsky 
111.  v,  His  family  had  imbibed  all  his  views,  and  seconded 
them.     1847  PRESCOTT/Vrw  (1850)  II.  201  So  eagerly  did 
he  press  forward  the  work,  and  so  well  was  he  seconded  by 
the  multitude  of  labourers  at  his  command.     1875  STUBUS 
Const.  Hist.  II.  xvi.  486  His  efforts  were  seconded  by  a 
somewhat  subservient  parliament. 

f  b.  To  act  as  a  second  or  assistant  to  (a  leader).    I 
igS&AujwAdntoa.  15  Sojelous  be  all  tyrants  and  vsurpers,     [ 
of  their  state,  and  so  lothe  they  are  to  be  seconded  by  any 
other  then  of  their  owne  creation.     1590  SIR  R.  WILLIAMS 
Krief  Disc.  War  16  What  other  Officers  ought  to  second 
their  great  Officers, 

fc.  To  follow,  attend,  accompany.  In  pass.,  to 
be  accompanied  faith}.  Obs. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  vn.  xxv.  847  The  horsemen 
appointed  to  waite  vpon  the  companie,  must  al wales  second     ' 
and    keepe   by   the   sides   of   the   dogs.     1601    B.   JONSON     ! 
Poetaster  in.  iv.  Wks.  1616  I.  508  See,  here's  Horace,  and     \ 
old    Trebativs,    the   great   lawier,   in    his   companie;    let's 
auoid  him  now  :  He  is  too  well  seconded.     1632  LITIIGOVV    i 
Trav.  ix.  381  The  Bashaw  went. .,  seconded  with  twelue    i 
followers. 

d.  To  sing  second  to  (a  singer,  song). 
1586  BRYSKETT  Past.  Aegloeue  13  in  Spenser  A  strophe^ 
With  sobs  andsighes  I  second  will  thy  song.    1883  J.  HAW- 
THORNE  J)ust    I.    175    Lancaster  would   second    Marion's 
soprano  with  his  baritone. 

2.  esp.  To  support,  back  up  (a  combatant,  a  body 
of  troops)  in  attack  or  defence.  Also,  to  act  as 
second  to  (a  pugilist). 

1588  WILLOOGHBY  in  Dsfeat  Sp.  A  rmadn  (Navy  Rec.  Soc.) 
II.  32  Those  that  are  taken  here  cry  out  upon  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  that  they  are  betrayed  by  him,  because  they  were 
not  seconded  according  to  their  expectation.  1590  SIK  R. 
WILLIAMS  Brief  Disc.  War  22  He  deuides  his  troupes  to 
second  one  the  other,  according  to  the  widenes  of  the  breach. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  vi.  57  Let  him  feele  your  Sword,  Which 
we  will  second,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xi.  306  Hector.,  rusht 
with  clamor  on  the  king,  right  soundly  seconded  With  troupes 
of  Troians.  1645  SVMONDS  Diary  (Cainden)  258  A  party  of 
Arcall  horse  charged  the  persuers,  and  were  seconded  by 
part  of  Prince  Maurice's  life-guard.  1799  HT.  LK.F,  Ca«ter/>. 
T.tTrav.  T.  (ed.  2)  1. 22  A  young  cavalier,  .seconded  him  with 
so  much  spirit,  that  one  of  the  villains  was  presently  stretched 
upon  the  spot.  1821  John  Knit  5  Mar.  89/3  The  Black  was 
seconded  by  Richmond  and  Paddington  Jones,  c  1850  A  rab. 
Nts.  (Rtldg.)  470  Being  seconded  by  his  slaves,  who  all  pro- 
mised to  be  faithful,  he  attacked  the  negro.  1884  Manch. 
Exam.  13  Aug.  5/1  Griffiths,  .is  said  to  have  seconded  Henry, 
and  to  have  interfered  to  prevent  the  fight  being  stopped. 

t  b.  To  reinforce  with  additional  numbers. 
a  1609  SIR  K.  VERB  Comm,  (1657)  5  In  the  mean  time  the 
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enemie  seconded  their  troops  of  shot  with  to  the  number  of 
four  or  five  hundred. 

t  c.  To  take  the  place  of,  succeed  (a  combatant 
who  is  hors  de  combat}.   Obs, 

'593  SHAKS.  z  Hen.  F/,  iv.  ix.  35  But  now  is  Cade  driuen 
back,  his  men  dispierc'd,  And  now  is  Yorke  in  Amies  to 
second  him.  1597  —  2  Hen.  /F,  iv.  ii.  4S|  46  And  though 
wee  here  fall  downe,  Wee  haue  Supplyes,  to  second  our 
Attempt :  If  they  mis-carry,  theirs  shall  second  them.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  WorldW.  v.  iii.  §17.  542  Being  ouer-pressed 
on  either  side,  they  had  a  safe  retrait  vnto  their  foot;  mid 
one  troupe  seconding  another  by  course,  returned  to  charge, 
fd.  absol.  and  ziitr.  To  render  aid;  to  side 
with.  Obs.  rare. 

rt*6o9  SIR  F.  VERB  Comm.  (1657)  ii  A  signall  of  drums, 
at  which  the  first  four  troops  should  go  to  the  assault;  and 
another  signall  to  the  other  four  troops  to  second,  if  need 
required.  1654  FCLI.ER  Comm.  Rutk  45  The  mother, 
because  her  sonne  is  fk^h  of  her  flesh,.. pleades  it  is  right, 
that  be  should  side  and  second  with  her. 
3.  To  support  (a  speaker,  a  proposition)  in  n  de- 
bate or  conference  by  speaking  in  the  same  sense  ; 
spec,  to  rise  to  support  (a  mover  or  motion)  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  further  discussion  or  to 
the  adoption  of  the  motion. 


---.,   - .list.  Rrb.  n.  §75  This  met .._ 

..diverted  by  other  propositions,  which  being  seconded  took 
much  time  without  pointing  to  any  conclusion.  1685  EVELYN 
Diary  22  May,  Mr.  Seymour  made  a  bold  speech  against 
many  Elections,  .but  no  one  seconded  him.  1692  R. 
L'ESTRANGE  Fables  x.xvii.  26  The  Motion  was  Seconded  and 
Debated.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vn.  v,  Mrs.  Charlton 
.  .instantly  seconded  the  proposal.  1817  Par  I.  Deb.  23  The 
noble  lords  who  moved  and  seconded  the  address.  1837 
THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  xxxiv.  331  Cheirisophus  seconded 
this  proposal,  and  they  immediately  proceeded  to  the  elect  ion. 
absol.  1802  G.  ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  I.  496  Lord  Lowther 
had  been  applied  to  to  move  the  address.  ..Lord  Nelson  was 
to  second. 

t  b.  To  support,  back  (a  statement,  opinion,  a 
person  in  his  opinion)  ;  to  confirm,  corroborate 
(a  report).  Obs. 

1596  LAMI;AKDE /V;vz;«/-.  AV«/(ed.  2)  1 13  In  which  opinion, 
I  am  the  more  willing  to  dwell,  bicause. .  I  finde  myselfeverie 
learnedly  seconded  by  master  Camdeii.  1605  B.  JONSON 
Volpone  n.  i,  I  heard,  last  night,  a  most  strange  thing 
reported  By  some  of  my  Lords  followers,  and  I  long  To 
heare,  how't  will  be  seconded  !  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  vi.  62 
The  Slaues  report  is  seconded,  a  1677  BARROW  Serm.  Wks. 
1716^  II.  97  Whose  affirmation..  I  intend  to  second  with 
particular  instances.  1699  BENTLEY  Plial.  278  Plato  him- 
self relates  it  as  a  Paradox  ;  and  no  body  that  came  after 
him,  would  second  him  in't.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
(1785)  III.  xxx iii.  293  The  Countess,  .ran  on  in  my  Praise. . 
and  Lady  Davers  seconded  her. 

4.  To  further,  assist  the  effect  of,  reinforce  (a 
thing,  activity,  etc.).  (With  subject  either  a  per- 
son or  thing.) 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in,  (Sommer)  317  Nowe  seconding 
their  terrible  blowes  with  cunning  labouring  the  horses. 
1639  Du  VEKGER  tr.  Cainns  Admir.  Events  127  Her  fro  ward 
husband,  .replyed  with  sharpe  words  seconded  with  such 
heavy  blowes.  1665  TEMPLE  Lett.  Wks.  1731  II.  4  The 
Vigour  of  his  Body  does  not  second  that  of  his  Mind.  1759 
JOHNSON  Rasselas  xlii,  Seconding  every  fall  of  rain  with  a 
due  proportion  of  sunshine.  1858  STANLEY  Arnold  I.  v.  203 
Deeds  must  second  words  when  needful. 
f  5.  (With  little  or  nothing  of  the  idea  of  further- 
ing or  assisting.)  To  follow  up  or  accompany 
with  (or  by]  some  second  thing.  In  pass.t  to  be 
followed,  succeeded,  or  accompanied.  06s. 

1609  Trvn.L  I'ade-mt'cum  (1629)  139  The  Wise  Physition 
doth  neuer  minister  a  Potion.,  but  hee  seconds  it  with  some- 
thing that  is  more  pleasing  and  Delicious  to  the  taste.  1631 
WKKVER  Anc.  Funeral  Man.  54  This  Proclamation  was 
seconded  by  another,  to  the  same  purpose,  a  1716  SOUTH 
Serm.  (1744)  XI.  220  After  the  overflowing  of  sin  upon  the 
whole  earth,  God  in  his  justice  seconds  it  with  a  deluge  of 
waters.  1759-74  TOPLADY  Hymn,  *  f  saw  and  lo  !',  So  sung 
the  Saints.  Th'  Angelic  train  Second  the  anthem  with  a  loud 
Amen. 

t  b.  To  add  a  second  to ;  to  follow  or  succeed 
as  a  second.  Obs. 

1655  EARL  NORWICH  in  A'ic/iofas  Pafars  (Camden)  II.  304, 
I  would  haue  agayne  seconded  my  last  to  him  after  the 
receipt  of  his  in  answer  to  my  former,  but  yl  I  feard  [etc.]. 
1781  BENTHAM  Corr.  Wks.  1843  X.  no  To-day,  at  dinner,  I 
had  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  29th,  as  to  my  not  seconding 
my  last  letter  sooner. 

fc.  To  repeat  (an  action,  csp.  a  blow).    Obs. 
itiioHEALKY^SY.  Aug.  CitieofGod\.  vi.  204  Naturespowre 
is  such  that  a  woman  hautng  once  concerned  cannot  second 
any  conception  vntil  she  bee  deliuered  of  the  first.     1648 
GAGE  West  Ind.  102  He  struck  off  two  of  the  Fryers  fingers, 
and  had  undoubtedly  seconded  another  blow.. had  not  the     ' 
Indians  interposed  themselves.     1667  MILTON  P.L.  x.  335    • 
Hee.. saw  his  guileful  act  By  Eve,  though  all  unweettng,     i 
seconded  Upon  her  Husband.    1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr,   n.  no    j 
Then  Mr.  Great-heart  seconded  his  blow,  and  smit  the  head 
of  the   Giant   from   his  shoulders.      1737  [S.   BEBINGTON]    , 
G.  de  Lucca's  Mem.  (1738)  32  Before  ne  could  second  his 
Shot,  I  gave  him. .a  Stroke  with  my  Broad  Sword.     1831 
SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  xxxiii,  The  Count  was  in  the  act  of  again 
seconding  his  blow. 

t  6.  To  match  with  a  second  instance.    Obs. 
1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  276  Our  soueraigne 
Queene  Elizabeth . .  is  knowne  to  be  in  her  owne  high  towring    ( 
princely  wisedome  of  as  high  a  pitch..:  in  reach  not  to  be 
seconded  of  any  of  these  [kings  and  princes].    1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  \\\.  xxv.  1.  168  He  left  such  a  president  behind  him,    : 
as  I  forbid  all  men  to  match  or  second  it.     1612  DKAYTON 
Poly-olb.  xi.  256  Next  Sebert  them  succeeds  Scarce  seconded 


SECONDARILY. 

ngaine  for  sanctimonious  deeds.  1633  LITHGOW  Trar>.  vin. 
369  [Fez]  may  rather  second  Grand  Caire,  than  subioyne  it 
sclfe  to  Constantinople. 

t7.   To  come  second  to  (in  quality).    Obs.  rare-'1. 

1601  DOLMAN  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  in.  Ixxxiii.  11618) 
825  The  white  [dogs]  are  best... The  browne  doth  second 
them  [orig.  les  secondent\. 

Hence  Se'conding  vbl.  sb. 

1613  CHAI\M.\N  Rev.  Bnssy  D'Ambois  HI.  iii.  23  Nay  we 
shall  lay  on  hands  of  too  much  strength  To  need  your 
seconding*  1837  CABLVLE  Fr.  Rt-i\  1. 11.  v,  Which  indeed, 
with  such  seconding  as  lie  had,  one  may  reckon  heroic. 

Second  (s/k^nd),  v2  Mil.  [f.  F.  second  in  the 
phrase  en  second:  see  SECOND  a.  2  c.]  trans.  To 
remove  (an  officer)  temporarily  from  his  regiment 
or  corps,  for  employment  on  the  staff,  or  in  some 
other  extra-regimental  appointment. 

1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet,  s.v.,  Capitaine  en  Second. . 
Lieutenant  en  Second,  .are  officers  whose  companies  have 

i  been  reduced,  but  who  do  duty  in  others,  and  are  destined  to 
fill  up  the  fir:-.t  vacancies.  We  have  borrowed  the  expression 
and  say,  To  be  seconded.  When  an  officer  is  seconded^  he 
remains  upon  full  pay,  his  rank  goes  on,  and  he  may  purchase 

j    the  next  vacant  step,  without  being  obliged  to  memorial  in 

I    a  manner  that  a  half-pay  officer  must.     1833  // 'estm.  J\tr. 

I  Apr.  308  How  to  cut  down  an  army  of  300,000  men  to  one  of 
100,000,  with  the  least  subsequent  expense  of  half-pay,  is  a 
problem  that  ou^ht  to  be  solved. .;  and  the  solution  would 
be  found  in  the  obsolete  practice  of  second-in^  (or  as  the 
proper  pronunciation  in  a  mess-room  is,  segvond-'mQ.  1869 
Times  15  Apr.  9/3  As  this  officer  was  placed  on  the  seconded 
list  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  .he  will  have  to  wait  fora  vacancy 

I    to  occur.     1875  COLLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  576/1  Officers 

i  holding  certain  appointments  are  'seconded  ' — that  is,  their 
place  in  the  regiment  is  filled  up,  and  they  become  super- 
numerary, their  names  being  shown  in  italics  in  the  Army 
List;  but  they  still  belong  to  the  regiment,  and  rise  in  it  in 
due  course.  1897  Q.  Rev.  July  242  The  officers  in  question 

I    had  been . . '  seconded  '  for  service  in  the  forces  of  the  Char- 

•  tered  Company. 

•i  Secondar,  a.  Sc.  Obs.     In  5-6  secundar(e. 

*  [ad.  L.  secundarius  SECONDARY  a. :  see-AR-.    Cf. 
SECONDAELY    adv.]    Of  second   quality;   of  the 
second  rank  with  respect  to  size;   =  SECONDARY  a. 

1474  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.Scot.  I.  26  Item  iij  quarteris  of 
secundare  vellus  to  the  lynyng  of  the  sainmyn  sleifiis.  148^ 
in  Charters^  etc.  Kdinb.i.  1 87 1)  169  Of  ilk  greteschipxiiis  iiiid. 
The  secundare  x  s.  The  mydlest  vis.  viiid.  1529  Bnrgh 
Rec.  Edinb.  (1871)  II.  6  [Thai]  sail  sell  thar  best  come,  .for 
vj  d  the  pek,  and  the  secundar  for  vd  the  pek.  1566  in 

,    Hay  Fleming  Matyr  Q.  of  Scots  (1897)  499  Sax  pound  of 

;    secundar  threid  in  divers  sortis. 

Secondarily  (se-ksndarili),  adv.  [f.  SECON- 
DARY a.  +  -LY  -.  J 

fl.  In  the  second  order  in  time  or  temporal 
I  sequence;  for  the  (or  a)  second  time;  also,  as  the 
;  (or  a)  second  action5  event,  etc.  Ols. 

c  1475  Partenay  512  Raymonde  swere  agayn  secundarilie, 
That  neuer  no  day  forsworne  wolde  he  be.  1477  SIR  J. 
PASI-ON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  187  Snaylwell,  by  mygrauntefadres 
will  ones,  and  by  my  fadris  will  sceconderely  [sic],  ifi  entaylyd 
to  the  issyw  of  my  fadres  body,  a  1513  FAB  VAN  Chron.  v. 
Ixxxviii.  65  [Vortimerus]  gaue  vnto  theym  a  great  Batayll 
vpon  the  Ryuer  of  Darwent.  ..And  secundaryly  he  faught 
with  theym  vpon  ya  Foorde  called  Kpifoorde.  1527  ANDREW 
Krnnswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  M  ij  b,  Dystylle  them  secon- 
darely  in  a  newe  glasse  in  balneo  marie.  1578  LYTE  tr. 
J)odoens  n.  Ixxxv.  263  The  Rosemary  floureth  twise  a  yeare, 
once  in  the  spiing  time  of  the  yeare,  and  secondarily  in 
August.  1609  limp:  (Douay)  P$.  Ixvii.  Comm.,  Other 
Apostles  of  divers  tribes  sent  first  to  the  Jewes,  secondarily 
to  the  Gentiles. 

1 2,  Secondly  ;  in  the  second  order  or  place  (in 
an  argument,  discourse,  or  the  like).  (Very  common 
in  the  i6th  c.)  Obs. 

iSiStCovERDALE]  Old  God  (1534)  Lj,  Secundaryly  I  fynde 
the  saide  ceremonies  on  euery  syde  sundry  &  vnlike  among 
theym  selues.  1534  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford 
(1880)  128  And  secondaryly,  if  such  lycence-.were  suffered 
it  should  be  the  occasions  of  many  frays,  of  much  robory 
and  bribery.  1599  SHAKS.  J/wcA  Ado  v.  i.  221  They  haue 
committed  false  report,,  .secondarily  they  are  slanders,., 
thirdly,  they  haue  verified  vniust  things,  and  to  conclude 
they  are  lying  knaues.  1604  N.  BOWND  Storeh.  Comfort  iii. 
26  Secondarily,  if  wee  should  neglect  to  pray  for  them. 
1647  HEXHAM  i,  Secondarily  or  secondly,  Ten  tiveeden. 

3.  As  a  secondary  consequence,  indirectly;  through 
an  intermediate  agency  or  train  of  events. 

1637  GILLFSPIE  F.ng.  Pop.  Cerem.  in.  viii.  196  Whereupon 
secondarily  and  accidentally  will  follow  their  falling  away 
from  tbelr  Kcclesiasticall  office  and  function.  1647  H.  MORE 
Song  of  Soul  n.  in.  i.  21  She  sees  more  clear  Then  we  that 
see  but  secondarily.  1678  CUDWOKTH  Intel/.  Syst.  732  Our 
Knowledge  here  is  not  After  Singular  Kodies,  and  Secun- 
darily  or  Derivatively  From  them;  but  in  order  of  Nature, 
Before  them,  and  Proleptlcal  to  them.  1690  STILLINGFL. 
Sgrt/t.  xxvti.  Wks.  I.  441  Those  who  had  the  Apostolical 
Office  committed  to  them,  (whether  Primarily  by  Christ 
himself,  or  Secondarily  by  the  Apostles,  as  Timothy  and 
Titus  and  others)  had  great  need  of  this  Apostolical  Spirit. 
1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  i.  iii.  §  3.  371  An  Action  that  is 
not  automatic  primarily  or  secondarily.  1803  BRDDOBS 
Hygeia,  ix.  ii  It  would  be  more  exact  to  consider  him  as 
nervous  because  he  has  been  gouty.  He  is  only  secondarily 
nervous.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  459  The 
large  medullary  rays  have  originated  .secondarily  from  the 
primary  ones. 

4.  (The  chief  modern  sense.)  With  reference  to 
other  than  temporal  order :  In  the  second  place, 
second  in  order  of  importance,  not  first  of  all ; 
subordinately. 

1525  FiT/iiKKii.  J/»sl>.  §  163  Wheifore  thou  must  fyrst  loue 
god  princypally,  and  thy  neyghbour  secondarely.  i6« 


SECONDARINESS. 

DONNE  Scrm.  xv.  (1640)  151  Thereupon  doe  the  Fathers., 
take  that  place  of  Kzekiel.  .to  be  primarily  intended  of  the 
last  resurrection,  and  but  secundarily  of  the  Jews  restitu- 
tion. 1690  C.  NESSE  Hist.  tr  Myst.  O.  >r  N.  T.  I.  51  The 
godly  seed  of  the  woman  shall  secondarily  partake  of  this 
triumph.  1813  LEACH  Part.  Deb.  15  Feb.  in  Examiner 
22  Feb.  116/2  An  office  which  was  primarily  judicial  and 
secondarily  political.  1899  J.  F.  HURST  in  Amer.  Jrnl. 
Theol.  Oct.  680  The  first  Prayer  Book  [of  1549]  was  based 
primarily,  on  the  old  Latin  service-books,  and  secondarily 
on  Archbishop  Hermann's  Consultation. 

Secondariness  (sc-kfhdarin.es).  [f.  SECON- 
DARY a.  -t  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  secondary 
or  subordinate. 

1678  NORRIS  Misc.,  Let.  Lave  ff  Mtis.  (1687)  448  That  then 
which  is  peculiar  and  discriminative  must  be  taken  from  the 

1878 


1883  Century  l\[ci£.  XXVII.  "70  Full  of  a  girl's  sweet  sense 
of  Secondariness  to  the  object  of  her  love. 

t  Secondarly,  adv.  0/is.  rare.  [f.  SECONDAK  a. 
+  -LY2.]  =  SECONDARILY. 

'543  GRAFTON  Contn.  Hardyng  127  Netierthelesse,  this  is 
not  like  to  be  true  by  diuers  reasons.  Fyrst,  that  [etc.].. 
Secondarely  that  [etc.].  1560  MaitlandClub  Misc.  III.  223 
The  greatnes  of  his  offens  first  to  God  and  to  his  Kirk 
Secumlarlie  towardes  me  dois  merite  no  less.  1567  Goi.mNG 
Ovilfl  Jlfet.\m.  654  Render  thou  agcn  Thy  t%vice  given 
life,  by  bearing  first,  and  secondarly  when  I  caught  this 
firebrand  from  the  flame.  1771  Antif.  Sarist.  in.  33  God 
visibly  and  secundarly  interferes  in  doing  justice  to  the 
innocent. 

Secondary  (se-ksndari),  a.  and  sb.  Also  4-5 
seeondarye,  secouudarie,  secundari,  -arye, 
4-7  seoundarie,  4-8  aecundary,  5-7  secou- 
dari(e.  [ad.  L.  secundari-us  of  the  second  class 
or  quality,  f.  secund-us  :  see  SECOND  a.  and  -AKY  1. 
Cf.  F.  secondaire  (1372  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  Pr.  secun- 
dari, Sp.,  Pg.  secunifario,  It.  secontiario.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Belonging  to  the  second  class  in  respect  of 
dignity  or  importance  ;  entitled  to  consideration 
only  in  the  second  place.  Also,  and  usually,  in 
less  precise  sense  :  Not  in  the  first  class  ;  not  chief 
or  principal  ;  of  minor  importance,  subordinate. 

1386  Almanak  of  Year  i  Ther  es  difference  bitwyx  be 
principal  howce  and  be  secundary  howce.  731396  [?  W. 
HYLTON]  Angels'  Song  in  Horstm.  R.  Rolle  I.  178  For  be 
souereyn  &  |>e  essencial  loye  es  in  [|-e]  lufe  of  god.  .,  and 
[be]  secundariees  in  communynge  &  behaldynge  of  aungels. 
c  1425  Orolog.  Sapient,  iv.  in  Anglia  X.  354/27  Siche  ojjere 
exercises.  .schulbe.  .demyd  as  secundarye  and  lesse  worth. 
1516  1'ilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  151  Theyr  outwarde 
labour  is  not  theyr  principal!  entent,  but  it  is  onely  the 
secondary  entent  of  theyr  charite.  1532  MORE  Confut. 
Tindale  Wks.  492/2  Therfore  these  causes  be  but  diuhied 
and  gessed  at,  and  seme  but  very  secundary.  1633  in  loi/t 
Ke/>.  Hist.  MSS.  Coinm.  App.  v.  478  Your  request  in  that 
particular  was  accompanied  with  some  secundarie  respectes 
not  then  made  knowne  unto  us.  1733  J.  PRICE  Stone  Br. 
Thames  15  Things,  .purely  Oruimental,  are  no  more  than 
of  secondary  Consideration.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vm.  1171 
Those  secondary  goods  that  smile  on  earth,  He,  loving  in 
proportion,  loves  in  peace.  1796  MOUSE  Amer.  Ccog.  II.  6 
Secondary  powers  are  those  of  Turkey,  Spain,  Holland. 
1801  EI.IZ.  HELME  St.  Marg.  Cave  (ed.  2)  IV.  233  And  is 
there  no  secondary  motive  for  that  wish,  Isabel?  1838 
GUEST  Kng.  Rhythms  I.  iv.  I.  73  When  the  word  contains 
two  or  mote  syllables  there  may  be  a  second  accent  ;  this, 
of  course,  must  be  subordinate  to  the  first,  and  is  commonly 
called  the  secondary  accent.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxxvf, 
Something  that  made  the  threat..  only  a  secondary  alarm. 
1899  HEINIG  Gloss.  Bat.  Terms,  Secondary,  subordinate. 
Secondary  axes,  those  proceeding  from  the  main  axis.  1908 
K.  K\C.OT  A.CiilUertu.  12  Besides,  the  religious  difficulty 
was  only  a  secondary,  a  very  secondary  matter. 

t  b.  Second  best  ;  of  the  second  {.'fade  of  quality. 

1428  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  82  My  Russct'Candelstykes,  and 
I  paire  Candelstekes  secundaries  next  boo.  1508  in  Rifon 
t'/i.  Acts  330  My  secondarie  gowne.  1564  U'ills  f,  /«-•. 
N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  225  His  best  dublatt  xijJ  .  .a  secondari 
dublatt  viij1  a  nothcr  payre  of  hose  viij''..one  old  dublatt 
iiij'1.  1580  BLUNDKVIL  Cur.  Horses  Dis.  clxxxviii.  77  Take 
of.  .  Mirrh  secondarie  two  pound  [etc.].  1601  HOLLAND  1'liny 
XXXIM.  viii.  II.  477  They  put  secundarie  Vermillion  in  an 
earthen  pot. 

to.  Of  a  lower  kind;  entitled  in  a  lower  de- 
gree to  the  appellation.  Obs. 

t  Secondary  mi/c  (app.  only  in  Wyclif  )  :  a  concubine. 

1382  WYCLIF  /..en.  xxv.  6  To  the  sonys  forsothe  of  the 
seeondarye  wyues  [Vulg.  coiicutinarntu]  he  jaue  jiftis 
Ibid.  Gen.  xxii.  24,  Judges  viii.  31,  Song  Sol.  vi.  7.  1782 
J.  BROWN  Conipend.  I  'ic-M  Nat.  f;  Rev.  Relig.  \.  i.  24  Servants 
in  families  ought  to  be  considered  as  secondary  children, 
and  have  clue  instruction  [etc.].  1788  GiniioN  JJccl.  f,  F. 
xliv.  IV.  382  From  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  tenth  century, 
the  use  of  this  secondary  marriage  [i.e.  concubinage]  pre- 
vailed both  in  the  West  and  East. 

td.  Of  an  official  :  Second  in  rank  or  status.  Of 
a  judge  :  Not  chief  or  principal  ;  =  PUISNE  a.  i  b. 

CI4SO  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  337  The  secundary  preste 
schal  sense  the  fyrste,  and  the  principal  senser  of  the  lay 


.  .  .         .   . 

*•  ''°33)  7  If  the  said  lustice,  or  assistant,  and  secondary 
'"stice,  shall  depart  [etc.].  1607  in  Verney  Papers  (1853) 
V.,  .,.  "hjnm  as  secondarie  men  in  charge,  was  one  maister 
'..lul'P  GnTard.  1630  WESTCOTE  fiem  Deronsli.  (1845)  431 
WI  J  ohn  Whiddon  .  .  was  also  secondary  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench. 
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e.  Of  persons  :  Second-rate,    rare. 

1827  HARE  Guesses  n.  (1873)  349  Secondary  men,  men  of 
talents,  may  be  mixt  up  like  an  apothecary's  prescription. 
1829  LANDOR  I  mag.  Conv.,  Enip.  China  <$•  Tsing-Ti  Wks. 
1853  II.  148/1  He  will  never  nave  a  minister  who  is  not 
taken  from  the  ranks;  never  a  man  of  genius,  never  an 
honest  man  ;  hut  secondary  and  plausible.  1836  —  Pericles 
fy  Aspasia,  Asp,  to  Anaxag.  ibid.  426/2  No  writer  of  florid 
prose  ever  was  more  than  a  secondary  poet. 

f.  Subsidiary,  auxiliary ;  that  is  used  only  in  the 
second  resort,  or  that  serves  to  assist  something  else. 

1751  LAUKLYE  Westw.  Bridge  22  Every  Arch,  .is  double, 
the  first.. built  with  great  Tilocks  of  Portland  Stone,.. over 
which  there  is  another  Arch.. bonded  in  with  the  under 
semicircular  Arch. . .  By  means  of  these  secondary  Arches . . 
every  Arch  of  Westminster  Bridge  is  able  to  stand  by  itself. 
1802  BINGLEY  Anim.  ttiot*.  (1805)  II.  232  Parrots,  .never 
climb  nor  creep  without  fastening  by  the  bill ;  with  this  they 
begin,  and  they  use  their  feet  only  as  secondary  instruments 
of  motion.  1812  J.  HENKY  Camp.  agst.  Quebec  31  Our 
secondary  guide  and  myself,  thinking  that  we  could  manage 
the  water  slipped  into  our  canoe.  1861  PALEY  sEschyliis 
(ed.  2),  Supptices  916  Jiofe,  A  secondary  chorus  of  attendants 


stations, .  .are  sources  of  maritime  strength  in  proportion 
[etc.]. 

g.  Used  to  designate  punishments  other  than 
capital. 

1831  Edin.  Rev.  Sept.  185  note,  The  difficulty  of  secondary 
punishments  is  much  increased  by  observing  that  there  is  not 
a  form  of  punishment  which  is  not  liable  to  some  objections. 

*t*  2.  Having  or  entitled  to  the  second  place  in  an 
enumeration.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1425  tr.  Ardcrne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  58  [Enumerates 
three  kinds  of  haemorrhoids.  Of  which]  J^e  secondary  [i.e. 
the  second  hardest  to  cure]  is  rixis.  1432-50  tr.  Jii^dt'ii 
(Rolls)  III.  273  He  pullede  outehis  eien  for  iij  causes.  'The 
firste  cause  was  for  [etc.]..  .The  cause  secondary  was  for  he 
my^hte  not  beholde  women  withowte  concupiscence.  The 
thrydde  cause  was  [etc.]. 

f  b.  quasi-<tt/z'.  In  the  second  place  (in  an 
enumeration,  argument,  etc.)  ;  secondly.  Obs. 

Perh.  suggested  by  med.L.  secundarie  adv.,  similarly  used. 

1455  Rolls  of  Pat-It.  V.  300/2  First  to  Goddes  pleasure, 
secundarie  for  your  owne  suerte..and  for  the  third  to  the 
universal!  wele..of  this  lond.  £1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr. 
in  Palsgr,  928  Secondary,  secondcmcnt.  1538  STAR  KEY 
England  II.  ii.  §  14.  195  We  myght  bryng  thys  ij  thyngys  to 
effecte — that  ys  to  say,  to  haue  the  cyuyle  law  of  the  Ro- 
maynys  to  be  the  commyn  law  here  of  Knglond  with  vs  ; 
and,  secondary  that  [etc.]. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  second  order  in  a  series  re- 
lated by  successive  derivation,  causation,  or  de- 
pendence ;  derived  from,  based  on,  or  dependent 
on  something  else  which  is  primary ;  not  original, 
derivative. 

Secondary  cause :  a  proximate  or  instrumental  cause,  a 
cause  produced  by  a  primary  or  first  cause.  (Also  used  in 
sense  i.) 

1398  TKKVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  iv.  J.  (1495)  76  Heete  Colde 
Drye  and  Moyste  ben  callyd  the  fyrste  qualitees. . . They 
ben  also  callyd  the  pryncipal  tjualytees,  for  of  theym  come 
all  the  secundarye  effectes.  1567  ALLEN  Dcf.  Priesthood  15 
Wrought  by  the  principal  cause,  and  yet  by  the  office  and 
ministery  of  some  secondary  cause  appointed,  .for  the  same 
vse.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.  59  We  giue  unto  God 
the  cheefest  stroke,  .all  other  creatures  being  but  the  instru- 
mental!, or  secundarie  causes.  .1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655) 
II.  Ixi.  86  So  many  mother  languages, .  .besides  secondary 
tongues  and  dialects,  which  exceed  the  number  of  their 
mothers.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  268  In 
this  secondary  and  symbolical!  sense  it  may  be  also  under- 
stood. 1x1676  HALE  Prim.  Grig.  Man.  (1677)  26  The  se- 
condary origination  of  Mankind,  or  the  production  of  ihe 
Individuals  by  generation.  1738  Gentl.  Afty.  VIII.  62/1 
Neither  do^I  remember  that  I  have  seen  much  of  it  [sc. 
generosity]  in  any  Moral  Treatise,  being  perhaps  but  super- 
ficially handled,  under  the  Notion  of  a  secondary  and  deri- 
vative Virtue.  1777  PRIESTLEY  Malt.  <$•  Spir.  (1782)  I.  xii. 
146  All  secondary  causes  mcessarily  lead  us  to  a  primary 
one.  1788  GIBBON  Dccl.  <f  F.  xlix.  V.  94  Of  these  pictures, 
the  far  greater  part,  the  transcripts  of  a  human  pencil,  could 
only  pretend  to  a  secondary  likeness.  1830  LVEI.L  Princ. 
Geol.  I.  76  Convinced  of  the  undeviating  uniformity  of  se- 
condary causes, . .  he  determines  the  probability  of  accounts 
transmitted  to  him  of  former  occurrences.  1877  Smith  $ 
li'aces  Diet.  Chr.  Riog.  I.  449/2  The  literature  upon  Cerin- 
thus  is  summed  up  in  the  following  primary  and  secondary 
authorities. 

b.  Having  only  a  derived  authority;  acting  under 
the  direction  of  another,  subordinate.     Cf.  I  d. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  854  That  we  were  formd  then  saist 
thou?  and  the  work  Of  secondarie  hands,  by  task  transferd 
From  Father  to  his  Son?  1869  TOZER  Highl.  Turkey  I. 
256  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  people,  with  their  strong  per- 
sonal feeling  towards  their  Gospodar,  will  be  satisfied  with 
applying  to  a  secondary  agency. 

c.  Philos.    (a)   Applied    to   those   qualities   or 
affections  of  bodies  that  were  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  four  (  primary  '  qualities  recognized 
by  Aristotle,  hot,  cold,  wet,  dry.    Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
(b)  Applied  to  those  properties  or  qualities  of  matter 
(such  as  colour,  smell,  taste,  etc.)  which  are  by 
Locke  and  others  distinguished  from   *  primary  * 
qualities  as  not  existing  (like   the  latter)  in  the 
bodies  themselves  independently  of  perception,  but 
depending  upon  the  action  of  the  primary  qualities 
on  the  percipient.     Cf.  PKIMARY  a.  6  b. 

(a}  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  vr.  Doctr.  Aristotle \\.  xiii. 
(1687)  380/1  Besides  these  principal  affect  ions  there  are  others 
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secondary,  chiefly  competent  to  homogeneous  bodies,  some 
passive,  some  active. 

(*)  1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Forms  f,-  Qnal.  43  There  are  simpler 
and  more  Primitive  affections  of  Matter,  from  which  these 
Secondary  Qualities,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  do  depend. 
1700  LOCKE  flviu.  Und.  n.  viii.  §  10  (ed.  4)  61  Such  Quali- 
ties, which,  in  truth  are  nothing  in  the  Objects  them- 
selves, but  Powers  to  produce  various  Sensations  in  us  by 
their  primary  Qualities,  i.e.  by  the  Hulk  Figure,  Texture, 
and  Motion  of  their  insensible  parts,  as  Colours,  Sounds, 
Tasts,£c.  These  I  call  secondary  Qualities.  1856  KKRBIER 
Inst.  Metafih.  146  Among  the  secondary  qualities  [of  matter] 
are  classed  heat  and  cold,  colour  and  sound,  taste  and  odour. 

d.  Astr.    f  Secondary    movable :     any    of    the 
'movables'  except  the  primum  mobile  (obs.).    Se- 
condary planet  :  a  satellite  which  revolves  round  a 
primary  planet  (PLANET  sbl  2).   Secondary  system  : 
a  subordinate  system  (composed  of  a  primary  planet 
and  its  satellites)  within  the  solar  system. 

1664  POWER  Exf.  Philos.  Pref.  4  The  Secondary  Planets 
of  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  1690  Secondary  movable  [<ee  MOV- 
ABLE sl>.  i].  1786-7  UONNYCASTLE  Astron.  iii.  39  Ten  others, 
called  secondary  planets,  or  satellites,  which  regard  then 
primaries  as  the  centers  of  their  motions.  1868  LOCKYEK 
Cuillcmin's  Heavens  (ed.  3)  237  The  secondary  systems  of 
which  that  [vix.  the  Solar]  system  itself  is  composed.  1868 
—  Elein.  Astron.  §  16  (1879)  88  The  Moon.. is  one  of  the 
satellites,  or  secondary  bodies. 

e.  Secondary  circle :  Gcom.  and  Astr.,  a  great 
circle  passing  through  the  poles  of  another  great 
circle  perpendicular  to  its  plane  ;  see  also  st>.  3. 
Secondary  caustic  Math,  (see  quot.  1857). 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.  I,  Secondary 'circles.  1857 
CIYI.KY  Hath.  Papers  (iSS.j)  II.  339  The  secondary  caustic 
or  orthogonal  trajectory  of  the  refracted  rays,  i.e.  a  curve 
having  the  caustic  for  its  evolute. 

£  Secondary  tow  or  rainbcnv :  a  rainbow  formed 
by  rays  twice  internally  reflected  by  the  rain-drops  ; 
usually,  an  outer  and  iainter  bow  parallel  with  the 
primary  bow. 

1793  STURGEsin/V<iV.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  i  In  thisshowir 
two  primary  rainbows  appeared,,  .with  a  secondary  bow  to 
each.  1859  PARKINSON  Optics  (1866)  236  The  Secondary 
Rainbow.  The  space  above  the  primary  rainbow,  .seems 
darker  than  the  rest ;  beyond  this  space  appears  a  broader 
but  fainter  rainbow  the  colours  of  which  are  in  reverse  order 
to  those  in  the  primary.  1883  R.  H.  SCOTT  K/em.  Mctcorol. 
200  The  secondary  bow,  presenting  the  prismatic  colours  in 
the  reverse  order  to  that  just  described. 

g.  Cryst.  Of  crystalline  forms  :  Derivative,  not 
primitive. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Mill.  (ed.  3)  174  The  manner  in 
which  secondary  crystals  may  increase  in  magnitude,  and 
still  preserve  their  form.  1823  H.  J.  BROOKE  Introd.  Crjs- 
tailogr.  69  The  edge  c  d,  of  the  secondary  plane,  being 
parallel  to  the  diagonal  a  t>,  of  the  primary  form.  1836-41 
BRANDE  Chetn.  (ed.  5)  122  The  secondary  forms  are  supposed 
to  arise  from  decrements  of  particles  taking  place  on  different 
edges  and  angles  of  the  primitive  forms, 

h.  Electr.  Of  a  current :  Induced.  Hence  of 
apparatus,  etc. :  Pertaining  to  an  induced  current. 
Also  secondary  battery,  a  storage  battery  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  in  which  a  current  is  produced. 
1843  R.  ]•  GKAVKS  Sysl.  C/iit.  Mcd.  xxxi.  423,  I  applied  the 
secondary  electric  current  to  the  parts  affected,  c  i86$  J. 
WYLDE  in  Circ.  Set.  I.  253/2  The  secondary  wire,  is  that  in 
which  a  current  is  induced  by  its  proximity  to  the  primary 
one.  1902  J.  A.  FLEMING  in  Encyil.  llril.  XXVIII.  74/1 
In  connection  with  the  generator,  it  is  almost  the  invariable 
custom  to  put  down  a  secondary  battery,  to  enable  the 
supply  to  be  given  after  the  engine  has  stopped. 

i.  C/iem.  Applied  to  certain  types  of  organic 
compounds  which  are  formed  from  others  by  cer 
tain  definite  processes  of  replacement.  See  also 
ALCOHOL,  AMIDE,  AJIINE,  etc. 

1862  MILLER  Elem.  Cfu-in.,  Org.  (ed.  2)  421  The  formation 
of  a  secondary  monamide.  1876  Encycl.  Krit.  V.  562/2  The 
isomeric  alcohols  of  the  present  series  can  thus  he  conveni- 
ently classified. . .  i  Primary  alcohols. . .  2  Secondary  alcohols. 
. .  3  Tertiary  alcohols. 

j.  Meteorology.  Said  of  a  subsidiary  depression 
taking  place  on  the  border  of  a  primary  cyclone. 
Cf.  B.  10. 

1876  R.  H.  SCOTT  Weather  Charts  76  It  is  not  often, 
however,  that  we  find  the  secondary  depressions  so  clearly 
marked  as  in  fig.  15. 

4.  a.  Belonging  to  the  second  order  in  a  series 
of  subdivisions  or  ramifications.     Chiefly  Biol. 

i796\Vmn-:RlNG7?r;V./Y.(ed.3)III.  780  Fructifications  near 
the  rib  of  the  sdary  wings.  1861  BENTI.EV  Man.  Hot.  193  When 
the  floral  axis  is  thus  branched,  it  is  better  to  speaK  of  the 
main  axis  as  the  primary  axis. .,  its  divisions  as  the  secondary 
axes . . ,  and  their  divisions  as  the  tertiary-  axes.  1883  HUXLEV 
Pract.  Biol.  xii.  157  Each  of  the  hairs. .  is . .  seen  to  be  covered 
over  its  whole  surface  with  innumerable  very  fine  secondary 
hairs ;  these  are  shortest  near  the  base  of  the  primary  hair. 
b.  Belonging  to  the  second  stage  in  a  process  of 
compounding  or  combination  ;  consisting  of  two 
primary  elements.  Secondary  colours :  see  COLOUR 
sb.  2. 

1807  T.  THOMSON  Chcm.  (ed.  3)  II.  467  By  the  term  Se- 
condary Compound  is  meant  a  combination  of  salifiable 
bases  or  primary  compounds  with  each  other.  Il>id.,  The 
secondary  compounds.,  may  he  arranged  under  the  five 
following  classes.  1831  BRKWSTER  Optics  vii.  69  Any  mix- 
tures or  combinations  of  any  of  them  [sc.  primary  colour* J 
are  called  secondary  colours.  1879  Caatlfi  Tec/in.  Ednc. 
I.  178/1  The  primary  or  simple,  and  the  secondary  or  mixed 
colours. 

5.  \\ith  reference  to  temporal  sequence  :  Pertain- 
ing to   a  second  period  or  condition   of  things: 
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adventitious,    not   primitive.      Chiefly   in    certain 
modern  scientific  and  technical  uses  :  see  below. 
fa.  gen. 

1471  RIPLEY  Com}.  Alch.  Rec.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem. 
Jirif.(i652)  188  The  Altytude  of  thy  Bodys  hyde..In  every    i 
of  thy  Materyalls  dystroyyng  the  fyrst  qualyte:  And  se- 
cundary  qualytes  more  gloryose  repare  in  them  anon. 

b.  Geol.  In  early  use,  applied  (with  some  notion 
of  sense  3)   to  partially  crystalline    rocks,  often 
containing  the  remains  of  life  on  the  earth.     Now,    j 
Belonging  to  the  second  division  of  stratified  rocks ;    , 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  strata  between  the  Paloeo-    ; 
zoic  or  Primary,  and  the  Tertiary  ;    =  MESOZOIC. 

1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Cheat.  (1814)  192  Rocks  are 
generally  divided  by  geologists  into  two  grand  divisions, 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  primary  and  secondary. . .  The 
secondary  rocks,  or  strata,  consist  only  partly  of  crystalline 
matter;  contain  fragments  of  other  rocks  or  strata;  often 
alxmnd  in  the  remains  of  vegetables  and  marine  animals; 
and  sometimes  contain  the  remains  of  land  animals.  1818 
W.  PHILLU'S  £)«//.  Mtn.fy  Geol.  i'ed.  3)  86  Rocks  which  include 
organic  remains,  must  have  been  formed  after  the  shells  they 
contain ;  and  therefore  not  being  considered  primitive,  they 
are  by  some  termed  secondary  rocks;  whence  the  term  used 
by  geologists  of  primary  and  secondary  formations.  1833 
I.YKI.L  Princ.  Geol.  III.  324  By  'secondary',  we  mean  those 
vt  ratified  rocks  older  than  the  tertiary,  which  contain  distinct 
organic  remains.  1882  GKIKIE  Text-bk,  Geol.  vi.  in.  i.  759 
The  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  series. 

c.  Riot.  Belonging  to  or  directly  derived  from 
the  second  stage  of  development  or  growth. 

1857  HKNFRKY  Bot,  §  659  The  walls  of  almost  all  cells  soon 
exhibit  a  departure  from  the  original  simple  condition,  aris- 
ing from  the  formation  of  new  lamellae,,  .all  over,  or  over 
particular  parts  of  the  inside  of  the  primary  membrane. 
These  are  distinguished  as  secondary  layers.     1860  GOSSK 
Hist.  Brit.  Sea- Anemones  Introd.  19,  I  have  found  a  small 
round  aperture  in  each  primary  and   secondary  septum. 
1880  UKSSKY  Bot.  408  These  new  cells  are  developed  on  the 
one  hand   into  tracheides,   which  compose  the  secondary 
wood,  and  on  the  other  into  parenchyma  and  fibrous  tissue, 
composing  the  secondary  cortex. 

d.  Snrg.,  etc.  Performed  or  occurring  after  a 
definite   time  or  occurrence.     Secondary  amputa- 
tion :  amputation  performed  after  suppuration  has 
set    in.      Secondary    haemorrhage :     hemorrhage 
occurring  several  days  after  a  wound  or  operation. 

1837  R.  LISTON  Pract.  Surg.  32^  Secondary  hemorrhage 
will  sometimes  follow  when  reaction  has  been  established. 
1850  OGILVIE,  Secondary  amputation.  1889  MAcCORMAC 
Sitri*.  Operat.  H.  140  Secondary  or  consecutive  operations 
are  those  performed  after  the  acute  inflammatory  symptoms 
h.ive  subsided  and  suppuration  has  been  fully  established. 
1891  MOULLIN  Snrg.  1371  Amputation,  .may  be  primary 
(within  twenty-four  hours);  intermediary  (before  suppura- 
tion); or  secondary  (after  suppuration). 

e.  Path.  Characteristic  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
second  stage  or  period  of  a  disease,  esp.  of  syphilis. 

172*  QUISCY  Lex.  Phys.-Meti.  (ed.  2',  Secundary  Fever, 
is  that  which  arises  after  a  Crisis,  or  the  Discharge  of  some 
morbid  Matter,  as  after  the  Declension  of  the  Small- Pox,  or 
Measles.  17865.  HUNTER  Venere al Dis.  (1810)  431  To  ascer- 
tain whether  her  secondary  ulcers  were  infectious.  1799 
HFDDOF.S  in  Med.  Jrnl.  1. 101  The  symptoms  were  what  are 
called  secondary,  and  the  disease  in  Us  most  rooted  and 
obstinate  state.  1899  AllbntCs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  677  True 
epilepsy  may  occur  in  the  so-called  '  secondary '  stage  of 
syphilis. 

f.  Secondary  education  or  instruction  :  that  be- 
tween  the  primary  or  elementary  education  and 
the   higher   or   university  education.      Secondary 
school,  one  in  which  such  education  is  given. 

1861  M.  ARNOLD  Pop.  Educ.  France  Introd.  39  The  public 
secondary  schools  of  France.  1876  J.  GRANT  Burgh  Sch. 
Scot.  ii.  li.  128  Schools  in  which  elementary  and  secondary 
instruction  were  formerly  given.  1882  M.  ARNOLD  fris/i 
£ss.  130  Schools  giving  secondary  education,  as  it  is  called 
— that  fuller  and  higher  instruction  which  comes  after  ele- 
mentary Instruction.  190*  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVII.  663/2  The 
school  which  seeks  to  retain  its  pupil  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen,  and  to  prepare  him  to  enter  a  skilled  trade  or 
one  of  the  minor  professions,  b  a  secondary  or  intermediate 
school. 

6.  Connected  with  what  is  second  in  local  posi- 
tion. Secondary  feather,  quill :  a  feather  growing 
from  the  second  joint  of  a  bird's  .wing.  Secondary 
wing :  one  of  the  hind  wings  of  an  insect. 

1768  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  (1776)  II.  437  The  tips  of  the 
secondary  feathers  white.  i8oa  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet. 
Expl.  Techn.  Terms,  Secondary  quill-feathers.  1826  KIRBY 
&  SP.  Entomol.  III.  39  The  secondary  wings  are  sometimes 
smaller  than  the  primary-  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  367/2  The 
greater  wing-coverts  and  secondary  quills  are  greenish-black. 
B.  sb.  [elliptical  use  of  adj.  Mostly  in//.] 

1.  gen.  One  who  acts  in  subordination  to  another ; 
a  delegate  or  deputy  ;  also  a  thing  which  comes 
second  or  subordinate  in  importance.  Now  rare. 

1595  SHAKS.  John,  v.  ii.  80,  I  am  too  high-borne  to  be  pro- 
poitied  To  be  a  secondary  at  controll.  1603  —  Meas.  for 
M.  i.  i.  47  Old  Escalus  Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  se- 
condary. Take  thy  Commission.  1635  BRATHWAIT  ArcaJ. 
Princ.  u.  56  Causing  Epimonos,  her  Secondary,  to  advance 
himselfe  before  her,  shee  willed  him  to  returne  the  manner 
of  his  recovery.  1771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  F.ng.  IV.^46  From 
being  secondaries  in  the  quarrel  at  length  becoming  p_rmci- 
pals.  1841  EMKKSON  Meth.  Nature  (1844)  20  A  certain  ad- 
mirable wisdom,  preferable  to  all  other  advantages,  and 
whereof  all  others  are  only  secondaries  and  indemnities. 

1858  J.  MARTINKAU  Stud.  Chr.  202  They  are  not  principals 
.  .but  only  secondaries  to  the  Editor,  in  the  commission  of 
tin's  error. 
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b,  A  cathedral  dignitary  of  second  rank. 
1436  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  105  To  euerysecundary  &  clerc  of 
the  chirch  iiij'1.  1616  C/uyue  Bk.  Chapel  Royal  (Camden) 
8  John  Greene  a  secondary  of  the  churche  of  Exon.  1778 
WAKTON  Hist,  Eng.  Poetry  II,  242  In  the  following  stanza, 
where  he  [Barclay]  wishes  to  talce  on  board  the  eight  secon- 
daries, or  minor  canons,  of  his  college.  1852  HOOK  Ch.  Diet. 
(1871)  707  Secondaries  is  a  general  name  for  the  inferior 
members  of  cathedrals,  as  vicars  choral,  &c. 

C.  An  officer  of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  f  Also,  an  official  in  certain  government 
offices  and  law  courts  :  see  quot.  1607. 

1461  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  467/2  Secundarie  in  the  Office  of 
oure  prive  Seal!,  a  1600  in  H.  Hall  Soc.  Eliz.  Age  (1886) 
178  The  Secondary  of  the  Court  for  rettorne  of  2  wrytts  4s. 
1603  STOW  Sun.'.  Lond,  538  The  ShirifTes  of  London,  in  the 
yeare  1471,  were  appointed. .to  haue..6  Clarkes,  to  wit,  a 
Secondary,  a  Clarke  of  the  Papers,  and  4  other  Clarkes. 
1607  COWEL  Interpr.)  Secundarie  (secundarius)  is  the  name 
of  an  Officer  next  vnto  the  chiefe  Officer  :  as  the  Secundarie 
of  the  fine  Office  :  the  Secundarie  of  the  Counter,.. Secun. 
daiie  of  the  office  of  the  prune  scale,  anno  i.  Ed.  4.  cap,  i. 
Secundaries  of  the  Pipe  two  :  Secundarie  to  the  Remem- 
brancers two,  which  be  Officers  in  the  Exchequer.  Camden. 
pag.  ii v  1642  C.  VERNON  Consid.  E.vch.  45  Which  is  not 
to  be  allowed  of  upon  Record  in  the  Pipe,  by  the  first 
Secondary  there,  untill  [etc.].  1682  Loud,  Gaz.  No.  1738/4 
[He]  appointed  the  Common-Serjeant,  the  Town-Clerk,  the 
two  Secondaries,  and  the  four  Attorneys  of  the  Mayors 
Court,,  .to  take  the  Poll.  1698  LVTTRELI.  Brief  Rel.  (18571 
IV.  345  Mr.  Aston,  .secondary  to  the  master  uf  the  Kings 
bench  office, ..is  dead.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  47  The 
secondary,  whose  office  is  to  return  writs,  mark  warrants, 
impannel  juries  for  the  courts  both  above  and  below,  and 
also  for  the  sessions.  1828  ARCHBOLD  Forms  fy  Entries 
(ed.  2)  Pref.  6  For  the  Rules  of  the  Common  Pleas,  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Hewlett,  Secondaries  of 
that  court.  1858  SIMMONOS  Diet.  Trade,  Secondaries' 
(.'(>«?•/,  a  small-debt  court  in  the  city  of  London.  1892 
Standard  b  Feb.  3  '6  Mr.  Roderick,  the  Secondary  [of  the 
City  of  London J, .  .kept  watch  over  the  proceedings  through- 
out the  poll. 

2.  Short  for  secondary  planet   see  A.  3  d). 

a  1721  [see  PRIMARY  sl>.  2].  1788  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  II. 
494/1  The  action  of  the  primary  planets  upon  their  secon- 
daries. 1852  HIXD  Astron.  I'ocav,  46  The  moon  is  a  secon- 
dary to  the  earth. 

3.  Short  for  secondary  circle  :  see  A.  3  e. 

1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  (1726)  I.  220  These  Hour  Circles 
are  the  same  in  Position,  with  the  Circles  of  Declination  ;. . 
because  they  are  Secondaries  to  the  Equator.  1786-7 
BONSVCASTLE  Astron.  434  Secondary  circles  of  the  sphere, 


great  circle  passing  through  the  poles  of  another  circle  (great 
or  small)  is  called  a  secondary  to  that  circle. 

4.  Short  for  secondary  colour',  see  A.  4  b. 

1854  FAIRHOLT  Diet,  Terms  Art  s.  v.  Secondary  Colours, 
The  same  result  endues  when  two  secondaries  are  mixed  in 
equal  strength  ;  thus  Olive  results  from  the  union  of  green 
and  violet, 

5.  Path,  in  //.  Secondary  symptoms  (of  syphilis). 
1843  R.  J.  GRAVKS  Syst.  Clin,  Meet.  xxix.  393  Some  of  these 

ndar 


6.  Geol.  The  secondary  series  of  rocks,  or  any  of 
the  secondary  formations.  In  recent  Diets. 

7.  a.  Ornith.  Short  for  secondary  feather 

1768  PENNANT  Brit.ZooL  (1776)  II.  420  All  the  other  wing 
feathers,  except  the  secondaries,  are  dusky.  1815  STEPHENS 
in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  IX.  i.  5  Coverts  and  secondaries  green. 
1872  COUKS  Key  N.  A»ter.  Birds  36  The  Secondaries  ..  are 
those  remiges  that  are  seated  on  the  forearm. 
b.  Ent.  Short  for  secondary  wing. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol,  IV.  336  Secondary  (Secun- 
dtirix),  the  posterior  wings  are  so  denominated  if  the  superior 
wings,  when  at  rest,  are  not  placed  upon  them, 

1  8.  Philos.  Short  for  secondary  qtiality.  Qbs. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Phiios,  v.  Doctr.  Plato\v.  (1687)  182/1 
Intellection  likewise  must  be  two-fold,  one  of  Primaries,  the 
other  of  Secondaries, 

9.  Electr.  Short  for  secondary  coil  or  wire. 


merits  is  made  to  form  the  secondary  of  what  is  essentially 
an  induction  coil. 

10.  Meteorology,     Short  for  secondary  depression. 

1887  ABKUCROMBV'  Weather  312  A  secondary  which  would 
develop  thunder  in  summer  in  Great  Britain  would  only 
produce  heavy  rain  in  winter. 

Second  best,  second-best,  a. 

1.  Next  in  quality  to  the  first. 

1439  E.  E.  Wilts  (1882)  114  To  Watkyn  Asshwell  my 
secunde  best  furre  and  gowne.  1616 SHAKS.  IFM'm  Knight 
Lift  (1843)  534  Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second  best 
bed,  with  the  furniture.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  I.  iii.  95,  I 
gather  from  Mr.  Irving  that  these  lines  were  considered  as 
the  second  best  set  of  those  produced  on  the  occasion.  1871 
Punch  19  Aug.  67/1  Inviting  your  second  best  acquaintances 
to  your  second  dance  or  dinner. 

2.  absol.  (quasi-.?*.  *!    Something   inferior   to  the 
best,     f  To  have  the  second  best :   to  get  the  worst 
of  it  (cf.  3). 

1708  SIR  W.  ROUINSON  in  yd  Rep.  Dip.  Kpr.  Irel.  37  Some 
people  [are]  of  opinion  that  my  lord  is  like  to  have  but  ye 
second  best.  1881  lllustr.  Laud.  News  17  Jan.  65/2  Most 
people  must  be  contented  with  second  bests  in  this  world. 

3.  quasi-aafe.  In  phrase  to  come  off  second  best, 
to  be  defeated  in  a  contest  (see  COME  v.  61  f ). 

1777  ABIGAIL  ADAMS  in  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  319,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  of  fighting,  even  though  we  come  off  second-best. 
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SECOND  HAND. 

1870  Miss  BKIDGMAN  R.  Lynnc  I.  iv.  49  That  lady  was., 
coming  off  second- best  in  the  encounter. 

Second-class, .  •• 

1.  Of  or   belonging  to  the  class   (in   any  sense 
of  the  word)  next  to  the  first.     Also  absol.  a  place 
in  the  second  class  (in  an  examination". 

1837-8  Civ.  Engirt,  ff  Aich.  ^ml.  I.  324/1  A  Birmingham 
first  class  coach  weighs  3  tons  17  cwt.  2  qrs...I  have  not 
weighed  our  second  class  open  carriages.  1839  Bratishaw's 
Rly.  Time  Tables  loth  Mo.  25th,  Birm'ham  to  L'pool, 
Gentlemen  riding  in  their  own  Carriages  charged  Second 
Class  Fares.  //'/</.,  L'pool  to  Manch.,  On  Sundays— Second 
Class  Train,  7  Morning.  1846  [see  FIRST-CLASS  B.  i].  1861 
Cliatub.  Jrnl.  23  Mar.  177/2,  I  ride  in  second-class  carriages, 
because  the  fare  is  cheaper  than  that  of  the  first-class.  1899 
.Slatesin.  Year-bk.  1123  The  Sudan  has  been  divided  into., 
three  second-class  districts. 

b.  Second-class  matter  (U.  S.) :  postal  matter 
consisting  of  periodicals  sent  from  the  office  of 
publication. 

1883  Sci.  American  6  Jan.  (title)  Entered  at  the  Post  Office 
of  New  York,  N.  Y.  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

2.  quasi-info.  By  a  second-class  conveyance. 
1906  UPWARD  Kben.  Lobb  206  Seymour  says  he  came 

second-class, . .  and  he  had  absolutely  no  luggage. 

II  Seconde  (s.'gond).  fencing.  Forms:  7 
secunde,  8  second,  9  seconde.  See  also  SEGOON. 
[Fr.  :  fem.  of  second  SECOND  a.] 

f  1.  The  half  of  a  sword  nearest  the  point.    Obs. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xix.  (Roxb.)  159/2  The  Secunde, 
is  from  the  midle  of  the  weapon  to  the  point,  which  being 
the  weakest  part  is  only  used  to  thrust  or  cut. 

2.  The  second  of  the  eight  parries  recognized  in 
sword-play. 

1707  SIR  W.  HOPE  New  Jlfttfi.  Fencing  56  When  a  Man 
presents  his  Sword.. the  Sword-Hand  may  have  as  many 
different  Positions,  as  there  are  Degrees  in  a  Circle, ..  but 
.  .the  Masters  of  Old,  were  satisfied  to  reduce  them  to  Four 
...called,  Prime,  Seconde,  Tierce,  and  Quarte. .. Seconde, 
or  the  Second  Position. .is  performed  by  holding  the  Sword, 
with  the  Thumb  quite  downward  [etc.].  1710  S.  PALMER 
Moral  Ess,  203  [A  study]  of  more  satisfaction  and  use.. 
than  Tierce  and  Cart,  Prime  and  Second.  Dancing  and 
Dress.  1807  ROLAND  Fencing  53  You  will  acquire  a  more 


They  are  called :— Prime,  Seconde,  Tierce  [etc.].     IHd.  47 
To  parry  seconde,  bring  foil  to  seconde  position. 

Seconder  (se-ksndM',.  Also  9  Sf.  (in  sense  2) 
secondar.  [f.  SECOND  a.  and  v.  +  -EH  1.] 

I.  [from  the  adj.] 

1.  One  who  comes  second,  or  in  the  second  rank. 
Now  only  local,  a  second  hand  on  a  farm. 

In  quot.  1898  used  to  represent  Anglo-Latin  secundariits, 
SECONDARY  sb.  i  b. 

1598  BARRKT  Theor.  H'arres  in.  i.  35  To  retire,  .and  charge 
againe,  giuing  place  to  his  next  fellow,  or  seconder.  1883 
Goole  (Yorksh.)  Weekly  Times  31  Aug.  j/j(Advt.)  Wanted, 
a  Farm  Servant,  as  seconder.  1898  A.  F.  LEACH  BftHrltf 
Act  Bk.  I.  Introd.  72  The  Seconders  (seciindarii),  clerks  of 
the  second  form  at  Exeter  [Cathedral].  //>/</,  In  June,  1529, 
all  the  Seconders  complained  that  [etc.]. 

2.  A  student  of  the  second  grade  in  social  rank 
at  St.  Andrews  University.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1684  A.  SKEINE  Let.  in  Scot.  Antlij.  (1897)  XI.  20  If  he  bo 
a  seconder  his  expence  will  be  as  folous.  1807  GRIERSON  St. 
Andrews  160  Seconders  and  Terriers  are  the  only  distinctions 
now  in  use.  1827  FERRIE  in  Evict.  CoJitm.  Univ.  Scot. 
(1837)  III.  (St.  Andrews)  35  The  Primars  are  the  sons  of 
Noblemen  ;  the  Secondars  are  what  they  call  Gentlemen 
Commoners  in  England.  15107  LAKG  Hist.  Scot.  IV.  jcvi. 
406  All  the  winners  are  armigerous,  so  probably  they  were 
Secondars,  as  a  rule. 

II.  [from  the  vb.] 

3.  a.  One  who  supports  (what  is  proposed  by 
another) ;  one  who  furthers  the  designs  of  another. 

1623  CHAWORTH  in  Kempe  Lately  MSS.  (1836)  477  The 
Parlement  cumd,  and  in  y  first  weeke  y  proposition  being 
a  breach  w"-  Spaine,..&c.  and  the  Prince  y«  seconder  of 
all  Buckingham  could  propound.  1827  LYTTON  Falkland^. 
66,  I  find  in  myself  a  powerful  seconder  to  my  uncle's 
wishes.  1891  J.  WINSOR  Colttmfats  viii.  175  Perez  is  said  to 
have  found  a  seconder  in  Luis  de  Santangel. 

b.  spec .  One  who  seconds  a  motion. 

1678  M  WELL  Growth  Popery  52  He  Interrupted  him  and 
the  Seconder  of  that  Motion.  1780  BUKKE  On  Durat. 
Parlt  Sp  (1816)  II.  173,  I  do  not  tell  the  respectable  mover 
and  seconder.. that  [etc.].  1828  BROUGHAM  in  Hansard's 
Part.  Deb.  XVIII.  49  His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
seconder,  as  well  as  the  hon.  mover  of  the  Address.  1863 
H.  Cox  Instit.  I.  ix.  139  In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  question 
may  be  proposed  without  a  seconder.  1890  A.  G.  BELL  in 
Proc.  I2//2  Com.  Instructors  ofDeaf-$y>,\  would  like  to 
add  my  mite  to  the  seconder  of  this  resolution. 

c.  One  who  seconds  a  nomination  or  candida- 
ture introduced  by  a  proposer. 

1864  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  219  Will  you  write  your  name 
in  the  candidates'  book  as  his  seconder  ? 

Second  hand,  second-hand.    [Cf.  HAND 
sl>.  10  c.,  F.  de  seconde  main,  and  FIRST  HAND.] 
A.  phrase.     (Second  hand.) 

f  L  In  subst.  use  :  The  second  in  a  series  of  per- 
sons through  whose  hands  something  passes ;  an 
intermediary,  middleman.  Obs. 

1654-66  KARL  ORRERY  Part/ten.  (1676)  492  His  absence. . 
made  him  but  from  second  hands,  and  confusedly  learn  it. 
1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Ckr.  Life  (1747)  III.  49  He  doth  not  mediate 
with  him  by  a  second-hand,  or  at  a  distance,  but  in  his  own 
Person.  i;z7  A.  HAMILTON  ffrai  Ace.  K.  Ind.  I.  Pref.  14 
Those  Reports  came.,  to  him  by  Second  or  Third  Hand?. 


SECOND  HAND. 
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SECRE. 


2.  In  advb.  phrases,  a.  At  second  hand  (f  also 
at  the  or  a  second  hand,  on  the  second  hand} :  (lo 
buy,  receive,  learn,  etc.)  from  another  than  the 
maker,  or  original  vendor  (of  goods),  or  the  pri- 
mary source  (of  information,  etc.).  In  the  i8th  c. 
also  (?  after  Fr.)  to  hear  from  second  hand. 

In  the  first  quot.  as  may  be  a  mistake  for  at ;  but  perh. 
second  hand  may  mean  '  second  purchaser  '. 

1474  Cm/entry  Leet  Ilk.  401  Also  the  si.se  ys  that  no  maner 
of  man  nor  woman  scliall  not  staile  nor  Kegrate  no  markett . . 
\vher  thorough  the  markett  bhuld  be  the  Wers  and  the  pore 
Comoiis  gretely  hurte  to  by  as  the  ij  llj  honde.  1588  NASHE 
Anal.  Al'surditic  Wks.  1904  I.  20  Whose  thredde-bare 
knowledge  beeing  bought  at  the  second  hand,  is  spotted., 
and  defaced  through  translaters  rigorous  rude  dealing.  1589 
Hay  any  M'ork  44  The  substance  of  the  tale  is  true.  I  told 
you  that  I  had  it  at  the  second  hand.  1613  Bodl.  Dny-bk. 
(MS.)  If.  18  A  note  of  such  I-Jooks  as  were  bought  at  London 
of  Jhon  Edwards  at  second  hand.  1634  PKACHAM  Gentl. 
Exctc.  62  So  that  I  may  say  the  eye  receives  the  forme  of  the 
object  at  a  second  hand,  as  it  were  from  the  medium.  1654 
SIK  E.  NICHOLAS  in  Ar.  Papers  (Camden)  II.  2  You  have 
done  wisely  to  decline  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Mann. 
Langdale  at  a  second  hand,  thro1  the  consul's  conveyance. 
1665  Surv.  Affaires  Netherlands  132  Cathay,  where  they 
are  forced  to  take  their  Rye,  Hemp,  ..and  Musk,  on  the 
second  hand  of  the  Chinois.  1680  Don  WELL  On  Sancho- 
nitithon  (1691)  12  He  quoted  him  by  memory,  and  at  the 
Second  hand.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  in.  v,  For,  to  say 
the  truth,  there  is  no  kind  of  flattery  so  irresistible  as  this  at 
second-hand.  1753  WASHINGTON  Jrnl.  Writ.  1889  I.  481,  I 
h.tve  heard  from  second-hand,  that  they  intend  to  make  no 
allowance  for  the  fish  we  left  there.  1833  MAKRYAT  P.  Simple 
lit,  'Well,  we  don't  want  one  of  your  father's  sermons  al 
second-hand,'  replied  the  midshipman. 

t  b.  At  the  second  hand;  by  a  secondary  opera- 
tion. Obs. 

I54S  RAYNALD  Byrth  Mankynde  23  The  meat  &  drinck 
which  we  dayly  do  eate,  by  dygestion,  fyrst  of  y°  stomack, 
the  fyne  iuyce,  therof  is  seperatyd  from  y«  drosse  &  grosser 
part,  &  then  after  at  ye  second  hand,  the  foresaid  iuyce.. 
attract,  .in  to  the  lyuer. .,  there  transmutid  in  to  blud. 

f  c.  By  second  hand ':  through  an  intermediary, 
through  another  person  as  agent.  Obs. 

1721  SWIM-  South  Sea  70  When  Stock  is  high,  they  come 
between,  Making  by  second-hand  their  Offers. 

fd.  Of  second  hand  =;  SECOND-HAND  c?.  i.  [a  Gal- 
licism]. 

1708  SHAHLSB.  Let.  Enthusiasm  vi,  67  There  is  a  sort  of 
Enthusiasm  of  second  hand. 

B.  adj.  (Second-hand.}  [The  phrase  used  attrib.] 
Obtained  at  second  hand. 

1.  Not   original  or  obtained  from   the   original 
source ;    plagiarized  or  borrowed ;    imitative,  de- 
rivative. 

1654  WumocKZeefoaua  143  If  a  man  cloalh  his  discourse 
in  a  Language  that  is  not  second  hand  English,  or  but  one 
degree  above .  .Caterwauling,  why  he  is  affected.  1738  SWIFT 
Pol.  Conversat.  Introd.  46  The  Waiting- Woman,  who,  if 
she  hath  been  bred  to  read  Romances,  may  have  some  small 
subaltern  or  second-hand  Politeness.  1779  SHERIDAN  Critic 
i.  i,  Are  you  not  called.. a  mock  Maecenas  to  second-hand 
authors'/  1790  BURKE  /•>.  I\ei>,  Wks.  V.  397  You  hold  up, 
to  chastise  them,  the  second-hand  authority  of  a  king,  who 
is  only  the  instrument  of  destroying,  without  any  power  of 
protecting  either  the  people  or  his  own  person.  1868  E. 
EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  x.  163  Even  of  this  second-hand  know- 
ledge there  was  very  little.  1904  FAKRER  Gardens  of  Asia 
13  Second-hand  impressions  are  as  worthless  as  second-hand 
morality. 

2.  Not  new,  having  been  previously  used  or  worn 
by  another,  as  second-hand  clothes,  books  t  etc. 

1673  WvcHKKLiiY  Gcntl.  Dancing- Master  v.  94, 1  will  have 
no  little,  dirty,  second-hand  Charriot  new  forbish'd,  but  a 
large,  sociable,  well  painted  Coach.  1698  CROWNE  Caligula 
i.  4  Second-hand  cloaths  he  may  as  proudly  wear.  1771 
SMOLLKI  T  Humph.  Cl.  18  July  (1815)  251  The  traitor.,  daz/led 
her  with  his  second-hand  finery.  1833  Act  3  <V  4  Will.  IV% 
c.  46  §  82  All  persons  so  dealing  in  second-hand  articles  with- 
out being  first  duly  licensed.  1862  (title)  The  Library 
Circular  of  New  and  Second-Hand  Hooks.  1892  ZANGWILL 
Childr.  Ghetto  I.  74  But  a  second-hand  son-in-law  of  22  is 
superior  to  many  brand-new  ones. 

Hb.  Said  jocularly  of  food,  with  various  notions. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ixvii,  The  Cupboard  wherein 
second-hand-meat  is  kept  [the  bowels],  1853  R.  S.  SURTHES 
Sponge's  Sf.  Tour  xlvii.  (i  893)  250  The  cook  sent  him  a  most 
moderate  dinner,  smoked  soup,  second-hand  fish,  scraggy 
cutlets,  and  sour  pudding.  1862  MAYHLW  Loud.  Labour  IV. 
408/2  Miss  Betsey  would,  .enjoy  whatever  jwultry  or  meat 
had  not  been  touched  ;  but  anything  that  had  been  cut,  any- 
thing 'second-hand  ',  that  dainty  and  haughty  young  lady 
would  instruct  her  sister  Kitty  to  give  to  tne  poor  beggars. 
1885  rail  Mall  Cos.  8  Sept.  12/1  What  is  technically  called 
a  second-hand  joint ',  that  is  one  that  has  had  all  its  choice 
parts  sliced  off. 

3.  Second-hand  bookseller,    clothier,    etc. :    one 
dealing   in   second-hand   goods.     So  second-hand 
bookselling^  shop^  etc. 

1656  HKVLIN  .V«n-.  France  148  They  call  it  their  Library; 
for  my  part,  I  should  have  thought  it  to  have  been  the  ware- 
house of  some  second  hand  Bookseller.  1862  Library  Cir- 
<\ f^TJuly  158 Advt.,  Messrs.  Tlnsley  Brothers,.. Wholesale, 
Ketail,  and  Second-hand  Booksellers.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOI: 
Lond.  of  To-day  xxxix.  («1.  3)  330  The  head  of  the  second- 
hand  bookselling  trade  of  London. 

feg-  1902  Daily  Chron.  3  Jan.  3/3  The  modern  second- 
band  dealers  in  popular  criticism. 

4.  quasiWz;.  =  at  second  hand. 

1849  ROBERTSON  .SVrw.Ser.  i.  x.  (1855)181  Maxims  learned 
second-hand  by  rote  and  not  by  heart.  1910  S.  COOK  in 
Expositor  Aug.  115  Babylonian  culture  could  continue  to 
i  each  Canaan  secondhand. 


Hence  Secondha  ndness ;  also  (rare'.  Second- 
ha  mliness,  appearance  of  being  second-hand. 

111849  H.  COLKKIIJGE  Ei,s.  (1851)  II.  120  The  staleness  of 
their  method  and  the  second-handiness  of  their  costume. 
1886  KARKAK  Hist,  ftttcrfr.  225  Four  serious  drawbacks  of 
overhaste,  second-handness,  vehement  prejudice  and  in- 
cessant vacillation. 

Second-ha-nded,  a.  Now  chiefly  dial.  = 
SECOND-HAND  a. 

1682  in  Flemings  in  Oxford (O.H.S.)  II.  let.  ccxlvii,  For  a 
second  handed  gown,  14$.  6iY.  1708  Brit,  Apollo  No.  51.  3/1 
We.  .you  Implore,  To  send  no  more,  A  Second-handed  Query. 
1784  COWTER  Let.  to  Unwin  Wks.  1836  V.  87  My  descrip- 
tions are  all  from  nature  :  not  one  of  them  second-handed. 
1842  J.  AITON  Dom.  Econ.  (1857)  73  ^e  sets  about  pur- 
chasing a  houseful  of  trash— second-handed  chairs  [etc.]. 

Secondine,  obs.  form  of  SECUNDINB, 

Secondly  (se'k3ndli),fl<&;.  [f.  SECONDS. +  -LY-.] 

1 1.  For  a  second  time.   Obs. 

1382  WVCLIF  Lev.  xiii.  58  He  shal  wasshe  secoundlich 
(Vulg.  sec  undo}  tho  thinges  that  ben  pure.  1608  in  A'<y*. 
JAVA*,  in  rar.  Coll.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  1901)  I.  287  But 
these  malicious  persons,  not  satisfied,  waylaid  your  peti- 
tioner, and  there  and  then  secondly  assaulted  and  wounded 
your  petitioner.  lyfiz-yi  H.  WALPOLE  I'ertues  A  need. 
Paint.  (1786)  II.  201  She  wa.s  secondly  married  to  James 
Levingston  Karl  of  Newburgh, 

2.  In  the  second  place  ;  as  the  second  in  serial 
order.  Chiefly  in  the  enumeration  of  heads  or 
topics  in  a  discourse. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  1741  Secundelich  ber  yet 
deuyneth  noon  Vp-on  yow  two.  c  1425  LYIJG.  Assembly  of 
Godsiob  Furst,  to begy nne,  thysEolus  hath  [etc.]. .  .Secundly, 
.  .Ofte  of  myn  entent  hath  he  made  me  mys.  c  1450 
HOLLAND  Howlat  352  Syne  in  a  feild  of  siluer  secoundlie 
he  beris  Ane  Egill  ardent  of  air.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Kings 
.\vi.  19  Secondly,  whom  shulde  I  serue?  a  1610  HEALKY 
Epictetus  (1636)  51  Man,  consider  first  the  nature  of  the 
thing  that  thou  tnlendest,  and  secondly  thine  owne  nature, 
1692  R.  L1  ESTRANGE  Fables  ccxiv.  185  We  are  Taught 
here  Principally,  Two  Things;  First,. .And  yet  2ly.  How 
Prone  we  are  to  Indulge  our  Own  Errors  [etc.].  1712 
I'KiDiiAt'x  Direct.  Ch.-ivardens  (ed.  4)  12,  ist,  For  absenting 
from  Church.  2dly,  For  not  abiding  there  till.. Sermon  be 
ended.  1863  LYLLL  Aniiq.  Man  36  Secondly,  if  the  mud 
pierced  through  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  river  in 
ancient  channels,  it  would  have  been  stratified. 

f  3.  In  the  second  place  in  order  of  importance, 
secondarily.  Also  (nonce-use),  in  an  inferior 
manner.  Obs.  rare. 

1526  Crete  Herhalt  cli.  (1529)  I  v  b,  Epithimium..hath 
vertue  pryncypally  to  purge  melancolyke  humours,  and 
secondely  flewme.  1533  MORE  Confnt.  Tindale  Wks.  407/1 
Tyndall  handeleth  his  thyrde  sygnificacion  very  secondly, 
and  fareth  as  one  that  woulde  fayne  walke  in  the  darke. 

4.  quasi -£•£.  The  word  secondly  used  in  making 
subdivisions  of  a  subject. 

1759  [see  FIRSTLY  3].  1874  '  MAX  ADKI.ER  '  Out  ofllurly- 
Burly  vii.  87  The  clergyman  paused  just  as  lie  was  entering 
upon  consideration  of  'secondly'.  1898  J.  A.  ADAMS  in 
Advance  (Chicago)  28  Apr.  578/1  Jesus  was  not  given  to 
firstlies  and  secondlies. 

Secondment1  (se'kandmcnt;.  rare.  [f.  SECOND 
v.  +  -MENT.]  The  action  of  seconding. 

1837  W.  E.  FOKSTEK  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  (1888)  I.  93  Sir 
Robert  Harvey  proposed  the  Marquis  of  Douro...John 
Robberds,  Nurse;  with  Dr.  Evans's  most  violent  second- 
ment. 

Seco-ndment  -.  The  action  of  SECOND  v.'- 

I&97  (?•  fiw.  July  242  The  practice  of  secondment  ^eems 
to  us  as  objectionable  as  the  word  is  ungrammatical, 
Second-rate,  a.  and  sb.  [See  RATE  sl>.1  9, 9  b.] 

A.  adj.  Of  the  second  '  rate  *  (said  of  ships). 
Hence,  Of  the  second  class  in  point  of  quality  or 
excellence  ;   usually  in  vaguer  (depreciative)  sense. 
Not  first-rate,  of  only  moderate  quality. 

1669  SIR  G.  DOWNING  in  St.  Papers  Doiit.  1668-9  (1894), 
286  A  second-rate  ship.  1748  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  . 
C'tess.  Bute  10  May  (1893)  II.  164  Any  of  the  second-rate 
theatres  in  London.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  ii,  The  Laird  him- 
self was  one  of  those  second-rate  sort  of  persons,  that  are  to 
be  found  frequently  in  rural  situations.  1875  RUSKIN  Lect. 
Art  i.  20  The  severe  exclusion  of  all  second-rate,  superfluous, 
or  even  attractively  varied  examples. 

B.  Sb. 

1.  Naut.  A  war-vessel  of  the   second  rate  (sec 
KATE  sbl  9). 

1679  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1442/4  There  are  now  two  Second- 
rates  upon  the  Stocks.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Kami.  \\\\\. 
(ij6o)  I.  211  This  he  had  procured  by  his  interest  at  the 
Navy-Office  ;  as  also  another  I  warrant]  for  himself,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  was  removed  into  a  second  rate. 

2.  transf.  A  person  or  thing  of  inferior  class. 
1799  Monthly  Ret:  XXX.  95  We  still  think  that  she  [a  lady 

novelist]  ranks,  with  a  degree  of  respect,  as  a  'second-rate  . 
1804  SOUTHEV  in  Robberds  Mem.  \V.  Taylor  I.  518  With 
reference  to  these  poets,  I  place  Dryden  at  the  head  of  the 
second-rates.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  10  Oct.  2/3  We  look  upon 
him  [Sardou]  as  a  second-rate  who  might  have  been  almost 
first-rate  had  he  been  sincere. 

Hence     Second-ratedness,    Second- rateness, 

the  quality  of  being  second-rate ;  Second-rater, 
one  who  or  something  which  is  second-rate. 

1826  HOOD  Backing  the  Favourite  33  The  second-raters 
seemed  then  a  safer  hit.  1865  MRS.  WIUTNKV  C,ayn<orthys 
II.  26  She  forgot  the  old  feeling  of  failure  and  of  second- 
rateness,  she  found  herself  of  consequence.  1891  G.  H. 
KINGSLEV  Sp.  <V  Trav.  (loool  463  Some  have  to  lie  contented 
with  the  second-ratednes-i  of  a  swirly  hole,  as  against  the 
profundity  of  Lake  Superior. 


Second  sight. 

1.  A  supposed  power  by  which  occurrences  in  the 
future  or  things  at  a  distance  are  perceived  as  though 
they  were  actually  present. 

1616  Maitland  Club  Misc.  II.  189  He  the  secund  sicht 
grantit  to  her  . .  She  saw  Robert  Stewart . .  and  certane  utheri* 
with  towis  about  thair  craigis.  a  1700  KVICLYN  Diary  iC  Sept. 
1685,  There  was  something  said  of  the  second  sight  happening 
to  some  persons,  especially  Scotch.  1763  Pastoral  Cordial 
ii  Their  Faith  and  firm  ISelief  In  Second  Sight,  and  Mother 
Shipton.  1827  SCOTT  Highl.  li'idoivv,  These  are  Highland 
visions,  Captain  Campbell,  as  unsatisfactory  and  vain  a^ 
those  of  the  second  sight.  1875  A.  LANG  in  Kncycl,  Brit. 
II.  204/1  Persons  possessing  the  Celtic  taishitaraugh,  or 
gift  of  second-sight. 
b.  transf.  and//^. 

1711  Coiintrey-Man's  Let,  to  Carat  29  IJut  the  High- 
Church  Doctors  were  not  then  Blessed  with  the  second 
sight,  as  they  have  been  of  late.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life 
viii.  178  When  the  second-sight  of  the  mind  is  opened,  now 
one  colour  or  form  or  gesture,  and  now  another,  has  a 
pungency  [etc.], 

2.  The  image  or  vision  produced  by  the  faculty 
of  '  second  sight '. 

1763  'TnKOMiiLi'S  INSUI.ANUS  '  Second  Sight  35  From 
many  cogent  proofs,  I  am  induced  to  think,  that  the  Second 
Sight  ih  not  seen  by  the  organ  of  the  eye.  Ibid.  Indux  187 
Grant,  Mr.  James,  his  relation  of  a  young  man  that  saw  the 
Second  Sight. 

3.  Natural  Alagic.    ;See  quot.  1883.) 

1883  Casselfs  Bk.  Sports  923  Clairvoyance,  or  Second 
Sight,  when  applied  to  conjurers'  tricks  and  private  enter- 
tainments, is  the  art  of  lulling  the  name  and  description  of 
articles  by  a  person  whose  eyes  are  blindfolded.  1902  G. 
FAUK  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXX.  427/2  In  recent  year*  thu 
mystery  known  as  '  Second  Sight '  has  been  vastly  improved. 

4.  attrib. 

1700  DR.  HICKKS  Let.  in  Pepys*  Man.  (1870,1  696,  I  a>ked 
this  question,  to  know  whether.. these  Second  Sight  folks 
were  Seers  or  Visionists. 

Hence  Second- sighted  a.,  having  the  gift  of 
second  sight ;  t  Second-sig-fctedness,  the  quality 
ol  possessing  second  sight ;  SecomT-sigliter,  one 
who  practises  the  power  of  second  sight. 

^1694  in  Autrey*s  Misc.  (1696)  154  Theie  Events  uhich 
Second-sighted  Men  discover,  or  fore-tell.  1708  CMAMBKK- 
LAVM;  St.Gt.  Brit.  ii.  i.  ii.  (17431  322  This  quality  of  second- 
sightedness  is  not  rare.  1820  SHI-.I.I.KY  Matia  Gisb.  137  She 
replies.  Veiling  in  awe  her  second-sighted  eyes.  1875  A. 
LANG  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  204/2  The  inyanga,  or  second- 
sighted  man.  1897  MARY  KINGSLKY  II'.  Africa  xx.  4 60  You 
cannot  see  your  own  bush-sjiil,  unless  you  are  an  Ebumtup, 
a  sort  of  second-sigh ter. 

Secound^e,  obs.  forms  of  SECOND. 

t  Secourgeon,  -ion.   Obs.  rare.    [a.  Y.  iv- 

conrgeon  (in  Estienne,  orig.  of  this  passage),  var.  of 
escourgeon  (Cotgr.  sconrgcon^  Walloon  sowaii).] 
—  AMELCOKN,  an  inferior  variety  of  wheat. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  }'*arin  v.  ,\\.  710  You  may  make 
meale  likewise  of  other  come  then  of  wheate,  as  of  barley, 
rle,  meslin,secourgeon.  Ibid.  714  Brea.de  made  of  Secourgion. 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  56/2  Secourgion  is  a  lean,  wrinkled 
and  starved  Corn,  something  like  unto  Barley. 

t  Secourse,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  secours. 
[a.  F.  secours  (OF.  sccorse,  -ce,  socorse  in  Godef.) 
SUCCOUR  sb.~\  Succour,  aid,  help,  assistance. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guiltetneau's  Fr.  Chimrg.  54  b/2  Notwith- 
standinge  all  the  secourse  we  coulde  doe  them,  yet  they 
dyed  suddaynlye.  1610  in  Bucclcuch  J/5.V.  (l/ist.  MX.\. 
Conim.)  1. 89  To  make  use  of  such  number  of  his  subjects.,  for 
the  secours  of  the  Princes  of  Germany.  1632  I,HHGO\V 
Trav.y.,  471  Our  merciful  I  King,  .gauesecourse  to  thousands 
of  your  ship- wracked  people  for  many  moneths. 

II  SeCQUSSe  (wkws).  Massage,  [a.  F.  setoussc 
(igth  c.  in  IIatz.-Darm.),  vbl.  sb.  of  -\secoitrre 
(now  sccouer]  to  agitate,  f.  L.  succuss-i  succut^rc^ 
f.  sub  under,  below  +  quatere  to  shake.]  (See  quot.) 
t  1887  D.  MAGUIRI:  Art  Massage  iii.  (ed.  4)  52  Secousses'. 
These  are  agitated  movements  quickly  executed  and  with 
sudden  jerks. 

Secoutour,  variant  of  SECUTOK  Obs.t  executor, 
t  Secre  ,  a,    and  sb.    Obs.     Also  4-5   secree. 
[a.  OF.  secr£t  var.  of  secret :  see  SECRET  a.  and  sb.] 
A.  adj,   —  SECRET  a.  in  various  senses. 

1.  Not  allowed  to  be  revealed,  hidden,  occult. 

f  1386  CIIAUCEK  Can.  )  'com.  Pro/.  $  T.  90  But  I  wol  nat 
auowe  that  I  seye  And  therfore  keepe  it  secree  I  yow  preye. 
c  1400  tr.  Secret  a  Sccn't.,  Got:  Lonish.  84  And  ^ay  g)-f  hym 
J?e  prys  of  alle  science,  secre  and  heuenly.  c  1407  LYDG. 
Reason  fy  Setts.  1675  This  god  is  also  messagere. .  For  to 
report  m  special  The  secre  thingis  of  the  hevene.  1430-40 
—  Bochas  viii.  xxiv.  (1554)  192/2  A  ful  precious  stone,.. 
Powder  of  which  will  discure  anone,  If  it  be  drunke  (though 
it  be  secree)  Of  maydenhed  the  broken  chastitee. 

2.  Secre  seal.  a.  A   private  seal   of  attestation 
affixed  to  a  document;  also  fig.     b.   A  seal  fixed 
upon  a  closed  letter  or  document. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  m.  141  Heo  may  as  muchc  do  In 
a  Moonefj  ones,  As  ^oure  secre  seal  t'377  B.  in.  145,  1393 
C.  iv.  183  secret  seel]  In  Seuen  score  dayes.  Ibid.  vni.  25 
Bole  vndur  his  secre  seal  [1377  IJ.  vn.  23  secret  seel ;  1393  C. 
x.  27  secre  seel]  Treujx  sende  a  lettre.  1393  Ibid.  C.  x.  138 
The  whiche  arn  lunatik  lollares.  .For  vnder  godes secre  seel 
here  synnes  ben  ykeuered. 

3.  Of  a  person :  Reserved  or  reticent  in  conduct 
or  conversation  ;  close,  discreet. 

£1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  1528  And  he  was  wis,  hardy, 
secre,  and  ryche.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  2001  Sche 
kepte  hir  cloos  and  wonderly  secree,  J?at  by  hir  chere  no 
man  my?t  see  What  bat  sche  ment. 
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SECRECY. 

b.  Characterized  by  reserve  or  secrecy.    Phrase,    ' 
in  secre  wyse. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylusi.  744  In  hiscounseyl  tellinge  That 
toucheth  love  that  oughte  be  secree ;  For  of  him-self  it 
wolde  y-nough  out-springe,  c  1386  —  Doctor  s  T.  143  This 
luge  vn-to  This  cherl  his  tale  hath  toold  In  secree  wise,  : 
1440  in  Wars  Eng.  in  France  (1864)  II.  307  Sende  me 
worde,  yn  the  most  secre  wyse. 

4.  Intimate,  privy.    rare~~ 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  r.  xi,  Sine  nixt  hir  raid..Twelf 
damisellis-.Quhilks  semit  of  her  counsell  maist  secre. 

5.  Of  a  place:  Remote,  retired,  secluded.     Also 
rarely  of  time,  spent  in  seclusion. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  iv.  31  Thilke  t  hinges  that  I 
hadde  lerned  of  thee  among  my  secree  restingwhyles  [L. 
inter  secret  a  otia}.  1426  LYDG.  De  Guff.  Pilgr.  4056,  I  am 
callyd  Dame  Penaunce.  The  cheff  wardeyn . .  Off  thylke  yle 
most  secre  ;  The  wych. .  Ys  yhyd  with-Inne  a  man.  c  1550 
ROLLAND  Crt.  I'enus  \.  652  In  hir  chalmer  quhilk  ay  was 
most  secre. 

6.  quasi-f?<&.  Secretly  ;  without  witnesses. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  381  To  noon  oother  creature 
.  .Of  this  matere  he  dorste  no  word  seyn.  Vnder  his  brest  he 
baar  itmoore  sec  fee  Than  eueredide  Pamphilus  for  Galathee. 
c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hnsb,  i.  541  So  it  be  doon  secre  that  no 
man  se. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Something  that  is  kept  hidden  or  secret,     a. 
Something  hidden  from  human  understanding  or 
knowledge  ;   a  divine  or  natural  mystery. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeoin.  T.  894  For  this  science,  and 
this  konnyng,  quod  he,  Is  of  the  stcree  of  the  secretes 
pardee.  c  1407  LYDG.  Reason  $  Sens.  487  j  Ful  of  mystery 
and  secres  And  many  vnkouth  prevites.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf 
Manhodc  i.  Ixxviii.  (1869)  46  And  J>ere  weren  shewed  bee 
alle  be  secrees  of  Nature,  c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  xvii. 
57  He  is  a  fool  that  don  wele  as  I  have  do,  To  knowen  the 
Secreea  of  nib  Saviour. 

b.    A  private  or  secret  matter  ;   =  SECRET  sb.  3. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  31  But  to  hise  wyues  tooldehe 
his  secree.  1:1400  Rom.  Rose  5260  For  tweyn  in  nombre  is 
bet  than  three  In  every  counsel  and  secree.  1489  Barbffitrs 
Bruce  (Edin.  MS.)  iv.  577  And  couth  rycht  weill  secreis 
conceit, 

2.  A  prayer  in  the  Mass  recited  by  the  priest   in 
a  low  voice;    =SECRKT  sb.  2. 

1297  K.  GLOL-C.  (Rolls)  12044  As  he  stod  at  is  masse.. 
Biuore  be  wcued  in  is  bedes,  at  be  secre  ri3t,Cotn  sir  gui  de 
mountfort.  .&  villiche  him  slou.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xxxi.v.  (Cosine  $  Damya:ic)  i  Of  haly  messe  in  (7c  secre  syndry 
sane  t  is  set  we  se.  (71400  Minor  Poems  Jr.  I'crnon  JI!S. 
xlvri.  541  pen  he  biginnes  his  secre;  Adoun  benne  knele  je. 

3.  Secrecy.     In  secret,  in  private,  secretly. 

1390  GOWKR  CoJif.  I.  62  He  seith  in  open,  fy  !  to  Sinne, 
And  in  secre  ther  is  no  vice  Of  which  that  he  nis  a  Norrice. 
c  1470  HE  SKY  Wallace  iv.  403  Wallace  with  hyr  in  secre 
maid  him  glaid. 

Secrecy  (srkresi).  Forms :  a.  5  secretee, 
6  secretie,  -ye;  £.  6-7  secrecie  (6  secricie), 
secresie,  6-9  secresy,  6- secrecy.  [In  i5-i6th  c. 
secretee *,  -tie,  app.  f.  SECKE  a.  or  SECRET  a.  + -Tr 
or  -Y.  Cf.  med.L.  sccretia  a  royal  treasury.  Late 
in  the  i6th  c.  altered  to  secrecie,  app.  after  words 
like  primacy.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  secret  or  of  not  revealing 
secrets ;  the  action,  practice,  or  habit  of  keeping 
things  secret. 

a.  1423  JAS.  I  Kinffis  Q.  xcvii^  Stude  at  the  durc  fair- 
calling  hir  vschere,  That  coude  his  office  doon  In  connyng 
wise,  And  secretee,  hir  thrifty  chamberere. 

ft.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /yt  n.  in.  112  Constant  you  are, 
But  yet  a  woman:  and  for  secrecie,  No  Lady  closer,  1597 
MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  1 16  If  you  conceale  this  I  must  thinke 
that,  .you  begin  to  suspect  my  secrecy.  1616  BACON  Adv. 
to  Vilticrs  Wks.  1872  VI.  41  And  that  the  servants  attend- 
ing the  clerks  of  the  council  be  also  bound  to  secrecy.  1617 
MORYSON  I  tin.  n.  50  By  reason  of  his  singular  secrecy  in 
keeping  his  purposes  unknowne.  a  1721  SHEFFIELD  (Dk. 
Buckhm.)  IVks.  (1753)  II.  167  For  who  could  expect  secrecy 
in  such  a  slave  of  Cleopatra.  1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina 
(1791)  II.  xxiv.  150,  I  have  Intreated  Mrs.  Selwyn  to  observe 
the  strictest  secrecy.  1819  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837) 
IV.  viii.  232  An  intelligent  friend  on  whose  style  of  expres- 
sion, prudence,  and  secrecy  his  Grace  could  put  perfect 
reliance.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  532  He 
arranged  his  plan  with  characteristic  prudence,  firmness,  and 
secresy.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serin*  iv.  (1877)  88  We  appear 
to  know  a  great  deal  of  one  another,  and  yet,  if  we  reflect, 
what  a  vast  system  of  secrecy  the  moral  world  is. 

2.  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  secret  or  con- 
cealed.    In  secrecy :  secretly. 

o.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Ld.  Hastings  xc,  Your  poly  tyke 
secretes  gard  with  trusty  loyaltye  So  shall  they  lurk  in  most 
assured  secretye.  1581  HANMER  Jesuites  Banner  DS,  His 
sacrificing  Priestes  hearing  confession  were  woonte  to  re- 
ueale  unto  him,  all  that  in  secretie  was  deliuered  vnto  them. 

0.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Glasse  Govt.  iv.  iv.  Wks.  1910  II.  65, 
&  because  in  all  thmges  Secresie  is  a  great  furderaunce,  it 
shalbe  best  that  we  draw  our  selves  apart  unto  one  of  your 
houses.  1590  MARLOWE  Edw.If,  n.  i,  A  friend  of  mine  told 
me  in  secrecie,  That  hees  repeald  and  sent  for  backe  againe. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VII f,  in.  ii.  403  The  Lady  Anne,  Whom 
the  King  hath  in  secrecie  long  married,  This  day  was  view'd 
in  open,  as  his  Queene.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  \\.  xix.  96 
Nor  is  there  any  place, .  .wherein  an  Assemblie  can  receive 
Counsell  with  secrecie.  1756  BURKE  Vind.  Nat.  Soc.  Wks. 
1842  I.  14  On  his  return  to  courtj  he  was  obliged  to  enter 
Rome  with  all  the  secresy  of  a  criminal.  1819  MACINTOSH 
Part.  Suffrage  Wks.  1846  I II.  227  The  first  objection  to  this 
proposal  is,  that  the  Ballot  would  not  produce  secrecy.  1881 
FENN  Vicars  People  xlvi,  [He]  removed  his  tobacco  quid, 
and  stuffed  the  dirty-brown,  wet  morsel  into  the  secrecy  of 
his  trousers  pocket 
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t  b.   Retirement,  seclusion.   Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  37  The  males  giue  great 
honor  to  the  females  great  with  young,  during  the  time  of 
their  secrecie.  1608  —  Serpents  15  There  is  a  question, 
whether  when  they  be  in  this  secrecie  or  drouzinesj  they 
awake  not  to  eate.  1667  MILTON  P.L.vin.  427 Thou  in  thy 
secresie  although  alone,  Best  with  thy  self  accompanied, 
seek'st  not  Social  communication. 

3.  quabi-n?wr.  Something  which  is  or  has  been 
kept  secret ;  a  secret ;  the  secret  nature  or  condi- 
tion of  something.  Often  collect,  sing,  or  plural, 
secret  matters,  mysteries.  Obs.  or  arch. 

a.  c  1450  LYDG.  Secrees  38  The  which  book..Whylom 
compyled  by  Arystotilees,  Which  in  sapience  of  Secretees 
hath  the  name.  1517  TUSSTALL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i. 
I.  134  Besids  al  other  maters  contenyd  in  our  Letties.  .oon 
U  in  them  untowchyd  by  cause  I  wold  not  make  my  clerke 
privey  to  the  secretie  theroff. 

ft.  1573  TUSSER  Hush.  (1878)  17  To  answere  stranger 
ciuilie,  but  shew  him  not  thy  secresie.  1594  \Villobie'$ 
A-'isa  xliv.  (Grosari)  40  H.  W.  ..pyneth  a  while  in  secret 
griefe,  at  length . .  bewrayeth  the  secresy  of  his  disease  vnto 
his  familiar  friend  W.  S.  1598  YONG  Diana  308  A  famous 
Shepherd . .  to  whose  skill  and  knowledge,  ii  stemed,  nature 
it  selfe  with  all  her  secrecies  was  subject.  1602  SHAKS.  Haw. 
n.  ii.  305  So  shall  my  anticipation  preuent  your  discouery 
of  your  secricie  to  the  King  and  Queene.  a  1617  P.  BAYNE 
On  Eph.  (ifisSj  Contents,  The  doctrine  of  our  salvation  is  a 
hidden  secrecy.  1633  FORD  Broken  //.  n.  iii,  I 'me  not  iu- 
quisitiue  of  secrecies  without  an  inuitation.  1645  MILTON 
Tctrach.  44  Leaving  secrecies  to  conscience.  1660  Charac. 
Italy  85  In  the  Secresies  and  Operations  of  Medecine  none 
could  excel  Fracastorius  [etc.].  1665  BRATHWAIT  Comment. 
Two  Tales  11901)  20  He  solemnly  swears  his  Host  to  keep 
counsel  in  a  secrecy  of  such  high  consequence.  1893  F. 
THOMPSON  Poems  50,  I  in  their  delicate  fellowship  was  one 
— Drew  the  bolt  of  Nature's  secrecies. 

f  b.  The  secret  parts  (of  a  person).  Obs.  rare~l. 

c  1675  Roxb.  Ball.  (1890)  VII.  59  A  shirt  out  of  his  Cloak- 
bag  presently  plucked  he,  And  put  it  on  the  woman  to  cover 
her  secresie. 

f4.  The  condition  of  being  entrusted  with  a  per- 
son's secrets  ;  intimate  acquaintance,  confidence. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  165  Euen  he  who  was  of  his 
secretie[i6i9secrecy]and  companion  at  mcate,  1590  GREENE 
Orl.  Fur.  (1599)  18  But,  Madame,  marke  a  while,  and  you 
shall  see,  Your  Father  shake  him  off  from  secrecie.  1591-5 
SPENSER  Colin  Clout  698  By  creeping  close  into  his  secrecie. 
1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colidj.  Life  A  2,  He.  .betook  himself 
to  a  Monastery  of  regular  Cannons,  where  for  some  years 
he  had  the  secresie  of  Guilelmus  Hermannus  of  Buda,  a  very 
studious  and  diligent  youth. 

t  Secrely,  adv.  Obs.  Also  4-5  sccreely, 
sekerly,  sekyrly.  [f.  SECUE  a.  +  -LY  -.]  Secretly. 

c  I386CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  707  This  Markys  writen  hath. . 
A  lettre..And  scarcely  \v.rr.  secrely,  secrete! y,  secretly]  he 
to  Boloigne  it  sente.  1426  LYDG.  De  Gnil.  Pilgr.  5782  The 
grete  Tresour  wych  vtrrayly  Ys  shet  \vith-lnne  secrely, 
Pore  folkys  for  to  fed  e.  1:1440  Generydes  359  Whanne  ye 
maye  fynd  good  leyser  and  spase,  That  sekerly  ye  may 
speke  with  the  kyng.  Ibid.  3786  And  in  like  wise  cast  your 
harnes  vppon,  Secrely,  that  no  man  yow  Aspye. 

t  Se'Crement.  Obs.  rare~*.  [As  if  ad.  L.  *se- 
crcmentuni,  f.  si:cre-t  secerncre  to  secrete.  Cf.  excre- 
ment,] Secretion. 

1664  POWER  E.\-p.  Philos.  \.  29  Cuckow-Spitt. — That  it  is 
the  sole  exudation  and  Secrement  of  Plants,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve. 

t  Secreiiess.  Obs.  Also  4  secreenesse,  se- 
crenes(se.  [f.  SECHE  a.  +  -NESS.]  Secretness. 

(.•1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  675  O  Messager,  fulfild 
of  dronkenesse.  .thou  biwreyest  alle secreenesse  [z'.rr. secre-, 
sekere-,siker-,sekurnesse].  ci403LvDG.  Temple  of  G  las -2$-^ 
&  mirrour  eke  was  she  Of  secrenes,  of  trouth,  of  faythful- 
nes.  1450  Iwpeachjit.  Dk.  Suffolk  in  Pastan.  Lett,  I.  103 
Ueyng  of  your  grete  Privey  Councell,  and..knowyng  the 
secrenesse  [Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  178  secretenesse]  thereof. 

t  Secrest,  v.  Obs.  rare"1,  [ad.  Sp.  secrestar 
=  med.L.  secresfdre,  inetathetic  form  of  seqite- 
strare]  trans.  To  sequestrate  (goods). 

1588  PAKKE  tr.  ftlendozas  Hist.  China  259  Hee  did  ludge 
the  Captaines  to  perpetual!  prison,  .and  dicl  secrest  all  their 
goods  [orig.  y  secrcslado  todos  sus  bienes\. 

Secrestan,  obs.  form  of  SACRISTAN. 

Secret  (s*~-kret),<z.  and  sb.  Also  4  secrette,  5-6 
secrete,  (5  sekret),  6  secreet,  secrett,  (sey- 
crette,  seacreate),  Sc~.  secreit,  sacreit,  6-7  se- 
create,  7  seacret,  (secrit).  [a.  K.  secret  adj.  and 
sb.  (OF.  also  seert :  see  SECRE  a.  and  sb.},  ad.  L.  se- 
cretus adj.  (neut.  secretum  used  subst.,  a  secret) ,  orig. 
pa.  pple.  of  secerntre  to  separate,  divide  off :  see  SE- 
CERN v.  Cf.  Pr.  secret9  Sp.  secreto,  Pg.  secretot  se- 
gredo, It.  secreto,  segredo  (all  used  as  adj.  and  sb.).] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Kept  from  knowledge  or  observation  ;  hidden, 
concealed,  a.  Predicatively  (esp.  in  to  keepsecref}\ 
Kept  from  public  knowledge,  or  from  the  know- 
ledge of  persons  specified  ;  not  allowed  to  be 
known,  or  only  by  selected  persons. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  Prol.  61  Lete  ;oure  conceill 
corette  it  [sc.  this  treatise].. ffor  ;it  it  is  secrette.  1474  [see 
2].  1481  in  E.  E.  Gilds  317  Ye  shal  not  dyscouer  ^  coun- 
sell of  }>*  bretherynhod  or  of  J?e  crafie,  J>1  ye  have  knowlych 
of,  b1  shold  be  sekret  w'yn  ouer-selfe.  1485  CAXTON  Paris 
15-  fr,  (1868)  3  Parys  kept  his  love  secret.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Connn.  72,  I  kept  nothing  secret  from  your  Am- 
bassadours.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  47  The  Rene- 
gados.-kept  his  death  secret.  1799  SICKELMORE  Agnes  <y 
Leonora  II.  164  It  was  as  much  to  their  interest  as  my  own 
to  keep  the  affair  secret.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  xxvii,  The 
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task  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  to  be  kept  most  strictly 
secret  1870  '  EDNA  LYALL'  Won  by  Waiting  TKXX^  Bertha's 
flight  must  be  kept  secret. 

b.  Of  a  place :  Removed  from  the  resort  of  men  ; 
retired,  remote,  lonely,  secluded,  solitary ;  hence, 
affording  privacy  or  seclusion.  Also  rarely  of 
time.  Chiefly  arch. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxv.  i  In  secreit  place  this 
hyndir  nycht,  I  hard  [etc.].  01586  SIDNEY  Afol.  Poctric 
(Arb.)  32  To. .plant  goodnesse  euen  in  the  secretest  cabinet 
of  our  soules.  1603  SHAKS.  Mcas.  for  M.  iv.  lii.gi  Put  them 
in  secret  holds.  1604  DRAYTON  Koystt  i.  12  Softly  she  [i.e. 
Pharaoh's  daughter]  walkes  downe  to  the  secret  flood,..  In 
the  coole  streames  to  check  the  pampred  blood.  1667  MIL- 
TON P.  L.  i.  6  Sing,  Heay'nly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire  That  shepherd.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  662  Let  not  Sleep  my  closing  Eyes 
invade  In  open  Plains,  or  in  the  secret  Shade.  1773  COWPKR 
Shrubbery  19  They  seek,  like  me,  the  secret  shade.  1820 
SHELLEY  Skylark  44  Soothing  her  love-laden  Soul  in  secret 
hour.  1830  TENNYSON'  Poet  loWith  echoing  feet  he  threaded 
The  secretest  walks  of  fame.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  $  Hal. 
Note-bks.  (1871)  II.  31  Powers  took  us  into  a  room  apart — 
apparently  the  secretest  room  he  had — and  showed  us  some 
tools.. of  his  own.. invention.  1900  G.  C.  BRODRICK  Mem. 
fy  Inipr.  203  To  exchange  opinions.. no  longer  through 
whispers  in  the  secret  chambers,  but  through  open  talk  in 
diawing-rooms  and  even  ball-rooms, 

fc.  Of  a  person,  etc.:  Secluded  from  observa- 
tion. Chiefly  predicative.  Obs. 

1528  GARDINER  in  Pocock  Rec.  Rcf.  I.  xlvii.  go  Being  com- 
pelled for  want  of  apparel  to  keep  ourselves  secret  one 
whole  day.  1588  GREENE  Pandosto  (1607)  B  i,  Franion 
being  secret  in  his  chamber,  began  to  meditate  willi  him- 
selfe  in  these  termes.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  V*ft  w.  iv.  48 
In  this  Citty  will  I  stay,  And  liue  alone  as  secret  as  I 
may.  1607  TOPSELL  Four*f.  Beasts  206  When  they  are 
secret  and  alone  by  themselues,  they  will  practise  leaping, 
dancing,  and  other  strange  feats.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  vi. 
522  So  all  ere  day-spring,  under  conscious  Night  Secret 
they  finished, 

d.  Of  actions,  negotiations,  agreements,  etc.  : 
Done  or  entered  into  with  the  intention  of  being 
concealed  ;    clandestine,     f  Also  rarely  of  move- 
ments :  Stealthy. 

1548  HALLC/WW.,  &&. /f  (i«go)  13  b,  He  caused  hymby 
secrete  Journeys  in  the  nyght  to  be  conueyed  to  Middelham 
Castellin  Yorkeshire.  lyp&Mirr.Magfa  Ld.  Hastings  Ixxxix, 
So  can  god  reape  vp  secrete  mischiefs  wrought,  To  the  con- 
fusyon  of  the  workers  thought.  1611  I'IBLE/^T.  Ixiv.  2  Hide 
me  from  the  secret  counsel  of  the  wicked.  1635  W.  AUSTIN 
Mcdit.  103  Secret  therefore,  must  Abstinence  be.  1642  D. 
ROGERS  Noam  an  428  Shall  I  make  conscience  of  smaller, 
secreter  offences,  and  shall  I  not  much  more  abhor  the 
grosser,  a  170x1  EVELYN  Diary  n  Oct.  1670,  The  Treasurer, 
who  put  into  my  hands  those  secret  pieces  and  transactions 
concerning  the  Dutch  war.  1705  SIIAFTESB.  Let.  to  Le  Clcrc 
8-13  Feb.  in  N.  %  Q.  Ser.  L  (1851)  III.  98/1  [Lord  Shaftes- 
bury]  entrusted  him  [Locke]  with  his  secretest  negotiations. 
1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  138  f  i  Secret  Kindnesses  done  to 
Mankind  are  as  beautiful  as  secret  Injuries  are  detestable. 
1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQuaL  (1809)  III.  89, 1  heard  secret 
treadings  and  mutterings.  1799  FACET  in  P.  Papers  (1896) 
I.  152,  I  am  led  to  think  that  there  are  Secret  Articles  in 
the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formic*  that  are  Monstrous.  1819 
SHELLEV  Cencim.  i.  320,  I  wasted  The  sum  in  secret  riot. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xv,  Rebecca,  .owned  there  was 
a  secret  attachment.  1903  MORLEY  Gladstone  I.  vi.  vii.  366 
All  the  highest  abstract  arguments  were  against  secret 
voting. 

e.  Of  doctrines,  ceremonies,    language,    signs, 
methods  of  procedure,    remedies,  and    the    like  : 
Kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  2  What  so  euer  secrete 
doctryne  of  perfeccyon  you  take  or  lerne  of  this  poore 
treatyse.  1809  G.  ROLAND  Art  Fencing { 1823)  142,  I  am 
frequently  asked. .  Whether  there  are  not  certain  secret 
thrusts,  which  Professors  reserve  for  themselves.  Ibid.  143 
Others. .have  pretended  to  sell  them  secret  passes,  applic- 
able on  all  occasions.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  ii,  They,  .were 
initiated  into  their  order  by  secret  and  mystic  solemnities. 

f.  Of  feelings,  passions,  thoughts  :    Not  openly 
avowed  or  expressed;  concealed,  disguised  ;  also, 
in  stronger  sense,  known  only  to  the  subject,  in- 
ward, inmost.     Hence  said  of  the  heart,  soul,  etc. 

1500-20  IX'NBAR  Poems  Ixxxiv.  40  Go  follow  thame,  quha 
will  inconstance  leir  ;  Secreit  invy[etc.J.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erawi.  Par.  John  i.  47-9  Jesus  yet  declaring.. how  he 
knew  the  thoughts  of  men,  were  they  neuer  so  secret.  1593 
SHAKS.  Lticr,  1065  Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret 
thought.  1601  —  Twel.  N.  i.  iv.  14,  I  haue  vnclasp'd  To 
thee  the  booke  euen  of  my  secret  soule.  1659  HAMMOND 
On  Ps.  xvii.  3  Paraphr.  85  The  searcher  of  the  secretest 
thoughts.  1721  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  135,  I  had 
a  secret  joy  at  the  news.  1742  GRAY  Eton  67  Or  Jealousy 
with  rankling  tooth,  That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart.  1818 
SHELLEY  Julian  341  My  secret  groans  must  he  unheard  by 
thee.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  vii,  Holding  them  in  his  secret 
soul  little  better  than  the  Saracens.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First 
Princ.  I.  i.  §  5  (1875)  19  That  the  theological  party  regard 
Science  with  so  much  secret  alarm.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr. 
i.  ii,  You  will  all  of  you  execrate  Lady  Tippins  in  your  secret 
hearts. 

fg.  Abstruse,  recondite;  beyond  ordinary  ap- 
prehension or  beyond  unaided  human  intelligence. 
Of  a  person  or  thing:  Pertaining  to  or  dealing 
with  mystical  or  occult  matters.  Obs. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps,  1,  6  Thou..hast  shewed  me  secrete 
wyszdome.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr  Castatiheda's  Cony.  E. 
Ind.  I.  xxix.  72  b,  The  Pilots  (being  not  as  yet  acquainted 
with  the  secret  signification  of  a  spowte).  .thought  the  same 
to  bee  a  signe  of  fatre  weather.  1605  SHAKS,  Macb.  iv.  i.  48 
How  now  you  secret,  black,  &  midnight  Hags?  What  is't 
you  do?  16x0  —  Tcm/>.  \.  ii.  77,  I. .to  my  State  grew 
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stranger,  being  transported  And  rapt  in  secret  studies.    1655 
STANI.EV   /fist.  Phitos.  n.  iv._  (1687)  66/2   Pericles ..  could     . 
easily  reduce  the  exercise  of  his  mind  from  secret  abstrusive 
things  to  publick  popular  causes.     1656  KAHL   MONM.  tr. 
Roccali ni's  Ativts.  fr.  Parnass.  n.  Ixx.v.  361   Menantc . .  is    ' 
very  diligent  in  prying  into  the  very  secretest  passages  of    ' 
Pernassus.     1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  i.  i.  (1840)  3  They 
took   it  for  granted   that    those   seeis  dealt    in    all   secret 
matters.     1775  HARRIS  P kilos.  Arrnngcm.  Wks.  (1841)  325 
Such,  too,  are  those  more  secret  operations  of  bodies,  whether 
magnetic  or  electric. 

h..  Of  a  committee,  conclave,  etc.:    Conducted 
with  secrecy ;  that  keeps  its  deliberations  unknown    ' 
to  the  public. 

1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  \.  795  The  great  Seraphic  Lords  and 
Cherubim  In  clo^e  recess  and  secret   conclave   sat.     1849 
MACAULAY  Hist,  Kng,  vi.  II.  66  He  early  suggested  to  the 
King  the  expediency  of  appointing  a  secret  committee  of    j 
Roman  Catholics. 

i.  Hidden  from  sight ;  not  discernible  or  visible;    I 
unseen.     Chiefly  poet. 

1559  Mirr.  Af<ig.t  Ld.  Clifford  5  Nought  so  secrete  but  ' 
at  length  is  spied.  1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of  Kp-i^r, 
6  b,  So  by  the  subtile  secret  baite  the  selie  beast  is  taen. 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  l-'i,  in.  i.  174  Those  that  care  and  kecpc 
your  Royall  Person  From  Treasons  secret  Knife.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  iv.  145  Ye  Boys,  who  pluck  the  Flow'rs, 
. .  IJeware  the  secret  Snake  that  shoots  a  Sting.  1764  GOLDSM. 
Trav.  433  With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy.  1781  COWI-ER 
Charity  369  Some  [rills].. down  the  sloping  hills,  Winding 
a  secret  or  an  open  course.  1817  SHELLEY  Rer.  Islam  .\. 
xix.  4395  The  men.  -Drew  forth  their  secret  steel, and  stabbed 
each  ardent  youth. 

j.  Secret  parts,  f  members-,  the  external  organ., 
of  sex. 

1577  KKNDALL  Flowers  of  Epigr.  23  The  Stockdoucs  se-     t 
crete  parts  make  lumpishe,  dull,  and  dedde  :  Shunnc  liym 
locate.     1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  it.  ii.  239  C.uil.   Faith,  her  pri- 
uates,  we.     Hani.  In  the  secret  parts  of  Fortune?     1644 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  n.  VIII.  101  They  causit  thair 
officers.. search  our  bodies  and  secreitt  memberis  for  witch-     1 
markis.     1664  HUBERT  Catal.  Rarities  (1665)  12  A  Nest  of    i 
a  Bird  made  like  the  secret  parts  of  a  man. 

k.   Of  a   door,   chamber   drawer,    passage,    or 
mechanical  contrivance  :    Designed  to  escape  ob-    \ 
scrvation   or  detection.     Secret   ink  :    *  invisible'    ! 
or  *  sympathetic'  ink. 

Hence  secret  springer,  one  who  make^i  secret  springs. 

1591   SHAKS.    i   //<•«.  K7,    i.  iv.    10   The    English.  .Went 
through  a  secret  Grate  of  Iron  Harres,  In  yonder  Tower,  to    '. 
ouer-peere  the  CUie.  1737  Hot'pus  Salwoit's  Country  Build. 
/<sti>u.  (ed.  2)  up  Secret  Pad-Locks.    1794  Mus.  KADCLH-TE 
Afyst.  Vdolpka  liv,   Pointing  out  to  her  a  secret  drawer.     : 
1807  CHAHHE  Rirth  of  Flattery  35  But  by  a  secret  spring     ' 
the  wall  would  move.     1848  THACKERAY  /'««.  Fair  Ixvii, 
Put   away   in    what   they  call   the   secret   drawers  of  the 
desk.     1853  —  Esmond  in.  xii,  As  characters  written  with 
secret  ink  come  out  with  the  application  of  fire.    1849  MAC-     , 
AULAY  Hist.  Enr.  v.  I.  667  Secret  passages  were  made  from     ' 
dwelling  to  dwelling.     1858  SIMMOXDS  Diet.  Trade,  Secret- 
sfiringcrt  one  who  puts  in  watch-springs.     1888  MRS.  H.     1 
WARD  A*.  Elsmert  xlvi,  A  young  '  secret  springer  *,  to  use  the    ! 
mysterious  terms  of  the  trade  [sc.  watch-making} 

1 1.  Of  a  sound  :   Little  audible.  Oh.  rare. 

1670  W.  CLARKE  Nitre  28  Being  fired  in  the  open  air,  it     i 
[gunpowder]  maketh  but  a  flash,  and  a  more  secret  noise. 

m.  Of  an  agent :  That  works  in  secret.     Of  a 
person :    That  is  secretly  (what   is  expressed  by    1 
the  sb.). 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  i.  150  A  secret  and  villanous  con- 
triuer  against  mee  his  naturall  brother.    1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
iv.  7  [O  that]  our  first  Parents  had  bin  warnd  The  corning 
of  thir  secret  foe.    1700  DRYDEN  fa/,  fy  Arc.  n.  560  There 
saw  I  how  the  secret   Fellon  wrought.     1700  —  ^Si^ism.  <y 
Guise.  46  Resolv'd . ,  to  be . .  A  seeming  Widow,  and  a  secret     > 
Bride.    1716  SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  v,  Others,  who  were  my    i 
secret  Enemies,  could  not  forbear  some  Expressions,  which 
by  a  side-wind  reflected  on  me. 

n.  quasi-orfz>.  Apart ;  secretly,  in  secret.  Also 
Comb,  with  adjs.,  as  secret- breathed,  -stimulating, 
•tripping. 

1539  in  W.  A.  J.  Archbold  Somerset  Rclig.  Houses  (1892)     , 
81  He  went  to  hyschambre,  were  he  callyd  me  secrett  un  to 
hym.     1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in.  ii.  15  Be  secret  false: 
what  need  she  be  acquainted?    11605  MONTGOMERY:  Misc. 
Poems   xxxiv.  28   Secreit   to   rneit.     1724   EU.SDEN  OvitCs 
Amours  n.  v.    12  The  secret-tripping  Dame.     1726  POPE 
Odyss.  XIX.  i  [Ulysses]  Consulting  secret  with  the  blue-ey'd 
Maid.    1742  YOUNG  Nl.  Th.  vil.  410  Nor  is  thy  Life,  O  Vir-    , 
tue  !  less  in  Debt  To  Praise,  thy  secret-stimulating  Friend. 
1780  S.  J.  PRATT  EmmaCorbetl  (ed.  4!  III.  156  The  secret- 
breathed  prayer.     1820  KEATS  Isatct  xliii,  She  had  devised    ] 
How  she  might  secret  to  the  forest  hie. 

to.  In  secret  wise,  secretly.    (Cf.  SUCRE  a.  3  b.) 

1563  Homilies  n.  xvii.  Rogation  in.  I.  232  Only  I  woulde    '. 
wyshe  your  affection  inflamed  in  secrete  wyse  within  your 
selfe.     1568  GHAFTON  Chron.  II.  198  The  Scottes.  .in  secret 
wise  came  downe  into  the  marches  of  Yorkshire. 

2.  Of  a  person :  f  Reserved  or  reticent  in  con- 
duct or  conversation  (e6s.) ;  not  given  to  indiscreet 
talking  or  the  revelation  of  secrets ;  silent  as  to 
any  matter,  uncommunicative,  close. 

CI440  Generyiics  720,  I  haue  founde  yow..At  all  tymes 
ull: secrete  and  full  trew.  1474  CAXTON  Chcssc  n.  ii.  (1883)  : 

'  That  stie  be  secrete  and  telle  not  suche  thynges  as  ought 
:o  be  holden  secrete.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Potms  xli.  8  Be 
secreit,  trew,  incressing  of  ^our  name.  1571  CAMPION  Hist, 
'ret.  It.  ix.  (1633)  106  Ormond  was  secret  and  drifty.  1591 
AKS.  T'MI  Gent.  in.  i.  60,  I  am  to  breake  with  thee  uf 
some  affaires,  .wherein  thou  must  be  secret.  1599  —  Afifch 

<to  \.  i.  212,  I  can  be  secret  as  a  dumbe  man.  1600  W. 
WATSON  Decacordon  (1602!  96  The  Nuncio  [commanded) 
them  both  to  be  secret  of  what  had  past.  1625  BACON  Ess., 
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Simulation  (Arb.)  508  But  if  a  Man  be  thought  Secret,  it 
inuiu:t!]  Discouerie;.  .as  in  Confession,  the  Reuealing  is  not 
for  worldly  vse,  but  for  the  Ease  of  a  Mans  Heart,  so 
Secret  Men  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  Many  Things,  in 
that  kinde.  1732  FIELDING  Miser  v.  xiii,  Were  I  not  secret, 
hid  have  mercy  upon  many  a  virtuous  woman's  reputation 
in  this  town.  1825  SCOTT  Taiisnr.  xxviii,  'My  master  bid 
me  be  secret',  said  the  squire.  1874  MOTLEY  L'xirnevetd  I. 
i.  101  Sully  was  as  secret  as  the  grave.  1893  LELAND 
RIi'iu.  I.  -142  It  was  in  the  hands  of  so  few  persons,  who 
were  all  absolutely  secret  and  trustworthy. 

al'sol.  1785  C.  WII.KINS  tr.  Bhagavad-vita  x.  64  Amo:igst 
the  secret  I  am  silent. 

b.  fig.  of  silence,  nijjlit,  etc. 

IS56  J'  'I'  f 'fores'  A  urclio  <y  I  sab.  A  8,  The  secrete  silence 
of  the  darcke  ni.^ht.  1592  SHAKS.  Rojn.  $  Jul.  n.  iv.  203 
Hriir,'  thee  Cords.  .Which. .  Must  be  my  conuoyin  the  secret 
night.  1820  SHKU.KY  .Scnsit.  PI.  m.  25  The  noonday  sun. . 
Mocking  the  spuil  of  the  secret  night. 

t  3.  That  is  entrusted  with  a  person's  private  or 
secret  affairs;  that  is  a  confidant ;  intimate  with. 

1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur  xi.  ii.  574  He  was  receyued  wor- 
snipfully  with  suche  peple  to  his  seinyng  as  were  aboute 
Queue  Queneuer  secrete,  c  1477  CANTON  7<zs<5«3+b,  The  fair 
Myrro  and  one  woman  which  was  s-crcte  \viih  her,  departed 
from  thens.  1533  Ace.  l.J.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VI.  126  To 
ane  srcret  man  quhilk  broclit  writtin^U  to  the  Kiiv^i^  ;:i-:;'-e. 
rt  J533  ljl)-  1'l^NKRS  lIut':L  x\i\-.  90  He  was  secret  wkh  )p 
duke.  1568  GKAI-TON  C'li-cn.  II.  223  He  was  more  secret 
with  Qnene  Isabell  the  kings  mother,  then  was  to  Gods 
pleasure  or  the  kings  honour.  1591  SAVILE  Tacitns,  .-!i,'ri- 
t'clfl  (1622)  201  During  the  time  of  his  Mckenesse  there  came 
..both  of  his  secretest  seruants  and  necrest  physitians  to 
see  him.  1648  [see  PRIVATE  n.  10]. 

4.  In  vaiious  specific  collocations. 

a.  Secret    Council   Sc.,    the    Scottish    Privy 
Council  :  see  CoujtciL  s/i.  -,. 

1546  Keg.  Pray  Council  Scot.  I  •-•»  My  Lord  Governour 
and  Lordis  of  Secrete  Counsel,  c  1580  Sati>:  rocms  Refcrnr. 
xliii.  (Comfit,  upon  l-'ortvnn)  205  Sacreit  counsel!  can  not  be 
content  To  suiter  lordshippis  in  eqnalitie.  1678  FOLN IAIN- 
HALL  Hist.  Notices  (llannatyne  Club)  I.  iS6  1'he  Secret 
Councell  would  have  given  him  ane  reprivall. 

b.  Secret   seal=^c«  seal:   see  SECEE  a.    2. 
Also  =  PiuVY  SKAL. 

'377-93  [sec  SECKE  n.  2].  1378  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  44/1 
I'm  Brief,  ou  lettre  de  Grant  ou  Prive  Seal,  ou  del  Secret 
Seal,  on  antre  mandement.  1445  in  Charters  Glasgow 
(1906)  II.  440  liecause  I  had  na  sele  of  myne  awn,  I  have 
procnrit  with  instance  the  secrete  sele  of  the  burgh  of  Lilhi|\v 
to  be  toput. 

c.  Secret    service.     Services    rendered    to    a 
government,   the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  dis- 
closed to  the  public,  but  which  are  paid  for  from 
a  fund  set  apart  for  the  purpose.     Also  attrib.,  as 
secret  service  fund,  money  ;    secret-service   agent, 
titan,  one  employed  on  secret  service  by  govern- 
ment.    Also  trans/'. 

'737  Cicntl.  blag.  VII.  531/2  The  prodigious  Increase  of 
secret  Service  Money  in  the  late  Keign.  1808  (J.  ROSE 
Diaries  (1860)  I.  256  He  would  give  a  sum  uf  6,ooo/,  or 

?,ooo/.,  out  of  foreign  secret-service.  1809  CANNING  ll'id. 
.  264  The  S.  S.  fund  is. .for  secret  services — services  that 
cannot  be  explained  or  avowed.  1817  T.  h.  PEACOCK  Mc- 
linioitrt  III.  140  We  shall  all  be  blown  up  in  a  body—sine- 
cures, rotten  boroughs,  secret-service  men  [etc.].  1827  HAL- 
LAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  .\v.  189  A  large  expenditure 
appeared  every  year,  under  the  head  of  secret-service  money. 
1900  ll'cstui.  Cniz.  25  May  7/3  Secret-service  agent  Brown 
took  the  accused  man  in  charge  (at  San  Francisco],  1906 
Daily  Chron.  2  Nov.  10/2  One  of  the  chief  racing  bodies 
..has  a  force  of  secret-service  men  to  gather  information 
that  could  never  reach  the  Turf  authorities  if  they  sought 
it  as  Turf  authorities. 

d.  Secret  society,  an  organization  formed  to 
promote  some  cause  by  secret  methods,  its  mem- 
bers being  sworn  to  observe  secrecy. 

1829  SCOTT  Anne  of  G.  xxvi,  It  was  countersigned  in  red 
ink,  with  the  badges  of  the  Secret  Society,  a  coil  of  ropes 
and  a  drawn  dagger. . .  The  extent  and  omnipresence  of  these 
Secret  Associations.  1874  C.  W.  HKCKETHOKN  Secret 
Societies  4  Secret  societies  may  be  classed  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  I.  Religious. .  .2.  Military.  ..3.  Judiciary. .  .4. 
Scientific... 5.  Civil. ..6.  Political.  1888  A.  JOHNSTON  in 
Encycl.  lirit.  XXIII.  784  A  widespread  secret  society,  the 
4  Ku-Klux.Klan '. 

5.  at tril>.,  as  secrel-naturcd,  -tongued. 

1596  R.  L(lNCHE]  Ditlla  (1877)  75  When  secrct-longued 
night  puts  on  her  mistie  sable-coloured  vayle.  1728 [FIELD- 
ING] Masquerade  16  'Tis  this,  which  sets  the  Chymist  on, 
To  search  that  secret-natur'd  Stone. 

B.  j*. 

I.  Something  kept  secret. 

1.  Something  unknown  or  unrevealed  or  that  is 
known  only  by  initiation  or  revelation  ;  a  mystery; 
chiefly//.,  the  hidden  affairs  or  workings  (of  God 
Nature,  Science,  etc.). 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  54  Was  nevere  yet  so  wys  a  clerk, 
Which  mihte  knowe..thc  secret  which  god  hath  set  Ayein 
a  man  mai  noght  be  let.  1:1400  tr.  Secreta.  Secret.,  Gov. 
Lordsh.  84  Glorious  Philosophers.. to  whom  ys  geuyn  be 
knowynge  of  secretez  of  science:,  bat  were  hyd  to  alle  men. 
1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  10  That  is  ane  office 
of  ane  angel,  to  revele  the  secretis  of  God.  1516  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  7  In  the  whiche  there  be  innumerable 
secretes  of  nature.  1630  DAVENANT  Jus!  Italians,  i,  Jealous 
Nature  hath  lock'd  her  secrets  in  a  Cabinet.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  v.  560  For  how  shall  I . .  unfold  The  secrets  of  another 
world,  perhaps  Not  lawful  to  reveal  ?  1751  HUME  Ess.  >i 
Treat.  (1777)  II.  35  Nature  has  kept  us  at  a  great  distance 
from  all  her  secrets.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xlvii,  Many 
devout  ministers  and  professors  in  times  past  had  enjoyed 
downright  revelation,  like  the  blessed  Peden  and  Lundie.. 
wha  entered  into  the  secrets.  1850  TE.NNVSON  In  Man. 
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i  xxi.  18  When  Science  readies  furth  her  arm.-,  To  fe<J  from 

!  world  towuild,  and  charms  Her  secret  from  the  latest  moon? 

.  187*  KUSKIN  Eagle 's  .\\'st  §  79  Think  of  the  vain  research 

i  ..of  those  who  have  tried  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  life,  or 

!  of  its  support. 

2.  In  Liturgical  use:  A  prayer  or  prayers  said 
!  by  the  celebrant  in  a  low  voice  after  the  Offertory 

and  before  the  Preface.     See  SECKKTA  1. 

1387  TRKVISA  Ittgdcn  iRolls)  VII  J.  33  S<Jie  wolde  scUltn 
come  at  cherchc,  and  j>an  mine}?  sche  \vold<j  ahyde  be  se- 
cretes of  be  inesse.  14..  I'oi.  Kci.  $  J,.  rpcnts  (1903)  122 
And  afttir  }>c  fyrste  orysoun  J'er  ys  an-obur  of  gtet  Rcnomi 
j';it  to  be  S'>w!e  ys  wonbur  sw-te,  Mrnne  cal!e  hit  be  secrete. 
a  1540  I!,\KNKS  II  'ks.  (1573!  357  '2  1'opc  Gelasius.  .appointed 
that  the  Priebtes  should  say  the  Secretes,  the  Cannon,  rttvl 
the  Prefaces  with  their  armcs  stretched  abroad.  1844 
Catholic  IVcekly  Instr.  86  The  piaycrs  called  secrets,  (••<> 
called  because  they  are  silently  offered,)  follow,  and  are  a 
second  collect. 

3.  Some  fact,  affair,  design,  action,  etc.,  the  know- 
ledge ot   winch  is  kept  to  oneself  or  shared  only 
with  those  whom  it  concerns  or  to  whom  it  has 
been  confided;  something  that  cannot  be  divulged 
without  violation  of  a  command  or  breach  of  con- 
fidence.     Fie<]ii<'mly  with  an  adj.  prefixed,  e.>p.  as 
an  intensive,  as  a  dead,  entire,  profound  secret. 

1450-80  tr.  Sccrcta  Secret,  lix.  -^  pat  no  man  be  so  piivc 
with  him,  forto  se  be  letttis  of  thl  seciel/.  1484  CAXTON 
J'',il-!cs  tf  /Esrf  iv.  i!i,  The  shepherd.. sayd  paye  me  of 
that  I  haue  kepic  the  secrete.  1560  ]>\is  tr.  Sltidanc^ 
Coiuiii.  154  b,  Cerlen  S<.-ii;itour:>  had  dix.loscd  their  ,-e- 
creles.  1590  Siu  R.  WILLIAMS  J>i  /./  J  }isc.  ll'nr  iO  There 
is  also  one  Secretarie. . who.,knowes  all  the  secret  onlic- 

that  pas^eth  Jietwi.xt  the  Kinj;  .S;  the  Captain  -cne;a!. 
1591  SHAKS.  'l'-<L<o  Cent.  \\\.  i.  i>  ^lr  Thuri^,  ^ILIL-  \>  ]<-.H:L  I 
1  ray)  a  while,  We  liaiie  M>ine  N(.-i.rvts  to  confer  about.  1596 
D.VLRYMPLB  tr.  Leslies  Hi»i.  .S,-,'f.  I.  152  Mnhonie  he. .in 
al  his  secieiti--  admitted.  1601  SHAKS.  AiTs  ll'elt  iv.  i.  ,  ; 
<)  lot  me  Hue,  And  all  the  secrets  of  our  campe  He  sbi_'.\:, 
'J'liuir  fnce,  tluir  purpo-^ev  ,i  1700  ]-^\  I.LVN  Dia>-y  28  [line 
1683,  \\  ho  was  now  again  admit  ted  to  the  councils  and  cabinet 
seacrets.  1701  ( i.  Si  ANHOI-K  Au^itathtc's  Medit,  \\.  \\.  (17:'  >J 
i  j  ;  The  (lift  is  evident,  and  is  the  (liver  a  secretV  1743 
J,.U>Y  M.  \V.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Montagu  20  Nov.  (1893)  II. 
121  Reasons .  .for  keeping  it  an  entire  secret.  1805  [see  1  >i  \i> 
a.  31,  PROFOUND  a.  3  1>J.  1825  Scon  Ketrrthcd  v,  The 
monk,  in  alluding  to  the  secret >  of  tlie  cunfc^sii^ial,  had 
;j;oiie  a  step  beyond  u  hat  the  rules  of  his  order. .  permitted. 
1837  I,MCKH.\I;[-  .SV<'//  II.  ii.  ^  U  is  an  old  sujiii-,  that 
wherever  there  U  a  secret  there  niu^t  be  sonic-thin;;  wronj;. 
1854  '  C.  ]!f;i)i;'  l'i  rtiitnt  (iiccn  \\.  xi,  His  writing  for  the 
pri/e  poem  had  been  a  secret.  1879  .Miss  ^'ON(;I.  ('.uii, v>\ 
Ser.  IV.  V.  59  He;  kept  his  mania.,'.-  a  seciet.  1888  l-'.u-ycL 
AV/V.  XXIII.  450/2  This  device  ha,  IRVI.I'  been  patented, 
but  is  a  secret.  1890  JEAN  MHU-M  \r.\ss  '/';<•<>  j<~,tl*c  Mi^-cs 
I.  \\'.  224  Much  that  she  had  heard  that  day  nm.-t  lie  kt.pt 
a  dead  secret.  1908  R.  Kv.oi  .•[.  Ciit/il;,-!  xxvii.  563  If 
you  were  to  keep  this  letter  a  secret  from  him. 

b.  In  the  Biblical  phrase,//^'  scirttstfl/ic(onSi) 
heart. 

Not  in  Wyclif,  who  has  'hid  thing-. s'  (Vuls-  al>*c<nniita\. 

1535  Cuvi-.KnAi.i:  /'j.  xliv.  21  Shulde  not  Clod  tynde  it  out? 
for  he  knoweth  the  very  secretes  of  the  lu-i  t.  1548  I'P.M.I  . 
etc.  Erasm.  Far,  John  i.  47-9  Natbanaell.  .who  was  per- 
iwaded,  that  the  secretes  of  the  luaiic  \v;^  open  to  god 
onely.  1601  SIIAKS.  Jut.  (_'.  n.  i.  y>6  Thybosome  shall  par- 
take The  secrets  of  my  Heart.  1635  \V.  Ar^i  is  Mi  if  /.  T  ; 
The  Secrets  of  his  heart  none  knoue;,;  but  he,  that  made  it. 

C.  An  open  secret :  something  which  is  ostensibly 
a  secret,  but  which  requires  little  effort  or  penetra- 
tion to  discover. 

1879  K.  POLLOCK  in  W.  K.  Clifford  /,.v/.  Introd.  !.  i  It  i. 
an  open  secret  to  the  few  who  know  it,  but  a  mystery .  .to 
the  many,  that  Science  and  Poetiyare  own  sisters.  1882 
L.  SiKniKN  A':t'//?  iv.  74  The  mask  [of  anonymity]  was.  a 
sufficient  protection  against  legal  prosecution,  but  in  reality 
covering  an  open  secret. 

4.  A   method  or  process  (of  an  art,  etc.)  hidden 
from  all  except  the  initiated. 

1486  Oath  of  ftarkcr- Surgeons  in  Vicarys  Anat.  (iSSo) 
App.  XV.  273  And  the  secretes  and  counsel!  of  the  same 
arte,  ye  shall  trewlie  kepe  and  Lajne.  1555  l^otN  De- 
cades Contents,  Of  certeyne  secreates  touchynge  the  arte 
of  saylynge.  1572  MASCALL  riant.  (y  Graff.  (1592)  To 
K'.It.,  Declaring  of  diuers  waies  of  planting  and  GraffynJ, 
..with  shewing  of  diuers  commodities  and  secrets  heerein. 
171700  KVICLVN  Diary  14  Dec.  1650,  An  imposler  that  had 
like  to  have  impos'd  upon  us  a  pretended  secret  of  multi- 
plying gold.  1742  HUMK  Ess.  *,-  Treat.  (1777)  I.  97  1'he 
balance  of  power  is  a  secret  in  politics.  1796  H.  HUN- 
TER tr.  St. -Pierre's  Stun.  Nat.  (1799)  II.  528  What  secret 
did  the  Asiatics  possess  to  raise  cities  so  vast  and  so  popu- 
lous? 1819  SCOTT  li-anhoe  xxix,  Our  nation.. can  cure 
wounds,. .and  in  our  own  family,  m  particular,  are  secrets 
which  have  been  handed  down  since  the  days  of  Solomon. 
•f-  b.  Hence,  an  infallible  prescription,  a  specific. 
1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis1  Seer.  (1568)  24  a,  Jl'liis  is  a  very 
:te  against  suche  a  disc; 
559/2  It  is  a  Secret  ag 

„ i.  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  vii.  247  The 

i  he  servants  of  the  puhlic  with  wealth  is  a  secret  for  render- 
ing them  honest, 

O.  (Const,  of.)  That  which  accounts  for  some- 
thing surprising  or  extraordinary  ;  the  essential 
thing  to  be  observed  in  order  to  secure  some  end. 

1738  SWIFT  PoL  Conversat.  11.  121  Few  People  know  the 
Secret  of  this.  1846  KINGSLEY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  146  The  only 
secret  of  success  is  to  feel  and  confess  yourself  nothing,  that 
God  may  make  you  everything.  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist. 
Eng.  vi.  II.  58  So  strangely  were  good  and  evil  intermixed 
In  the  character  of  these  celebrated  brethren;  and  the  inter- 
mixture was  the  secret  of  their  gigantic  power. 

t  5.  A  place  of  concealment ;  a  secret  place  ;  a 
hiding-place,  place  of  retreat.  Qb$t 


SECRET. 

1530  PALS'. i:.  --63  2  Secrete  a  prevy  place,  rc'juoy.  1583 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  774  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform*  xlv, 
Vpon  ane  dyke  clouii  was  he  sett  Into  a  secreit  out  of  sicht. 
1596  SPENSER  /'".  Q.  vi.  xii.  24  Into  their  cloysters  now  he 
broken  had.. And  searched  all  their  eels  and  secrets  neare. 
1635  \V.  AUSTIN  Medit.  103  God  himselfe  is  an  invisible 
Spirit,,  he  hides  himselfe  in  Clowdes,  anddwelletli  in  Secrets. 

t6.  //.    ~  Secret  parts  (see  A.  i  j).     Also  sing. 

1535  COVERDALE  Dent,  xxv.  ii  Yf..the  wyfe  put  forth 
hir  iiande,  and  take  him  by  the  secretes.  1552  LYNDKSAY 
Monarcke  i.  yS6  Than.,  thay  ..maid  thame  Ureikis  of  leuis 
grene,  That  thair  secreitis  suld  nocht  be  sene.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch,  Romulus  (1595)  34  They.  .run.  .starke 
naked  (sailing  they  haue  a  cloth  before  their  secrets).  1607 
TorsKi.L  Fonr-f.  Beasts  73  Their  secret  hangeth  forth 
more  then  at  other  times.  1656  HEY  UN  Snrv.  /''ranee  237 
Those.. had  the  secrets  of  nature.. filled  with  gun-powder, 
and  so  blown  into  ashes.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dnin"s  Obscrv, 
Sftrg.  (1771)  Diet.  UbS,  The  upper  Part  of  a  Woman's  Secret. 

7.  Antiq.  '  A  coat  of  mail  concealed  under  one's 
iinital  dress '  CJam.). 

1578-9  Rt'g.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  105  With  daggis, 
pistolettis,  Jakis,  and  secreitis  of  plait.  1600  Go-vrie  Con- 
spiracy D  2  b,  The  Earle  bade  him  putte  on  his  secret  and 
plaite  sleeues,  for  lie  had  an  hey-Iand  man  to  take.  1609 
SKUNE  Reg,  Maj.,  Ttvaf.  151  [They]  quha  sail  resort,  or 
repaire  within  his  Majesteis  palace,.. armed  with  lakis,  Se- 
creiti>,  or  cor^leits,  vnder  their  coat;;,  doublets,  or  vtherwaies, 
sail  be  apprehended.  1643  •$£.  Acts  C/tas.  I  (1870)  VI.  43/2 
That  bi;j  provyde  jackes  or  secreiles  lances  and  steill  bon- 
nettesand  swordes.  iSzoScoi  r  Monast.  xxiv,  A  short  doublet 
uf  buff,  under  which  was  in  some  places  visible  that  light 
blurt  of  mail  which  was  called  a  secret^  because  worn  instead 
of  more  ostensible  armour,  to  protect  against  private  assas* 
sination.  1825 —  Talisman  .\xviii.  1828 —  /''.  J/.  Perth  iv. 
1853  JAMES  Agnes  Sorel  (1860)  I.  149,  I  think  it  were  as 
well  if  you  wore  a  secret  beneath  your  ordinary  dress. 

8.  Phrases,  a.  (Properly  the  adj.  used  absol.}    In 
secret  [  =  L.  in  secret,  F.  en  secret]  :    in    private, 
not  openly  or  in  public  ;  secretly,  f 'At  ones  secret : 
to    oneself,  privately,     f  Of  secret  :    of  a   secret 
character. 

1474  CAXTON  Chessc  n.  ii.  (1883)  28  And  thus  euery  wyf 
tulde  hit  to  other  in  secrete.  1483  —  (7.  de  la  Toiir 
h  vij,  And.  .the  kyng.  .sayd  att  his  secrete  that  he  myght 
not  be  wruthe  with  his  wyf.  1526  TINUALE  Matt,  vi.  4  Thy 
father  which  seith  in  secret.  [So  later  versions.]  1576 
FLEMING  PanopL  Epist.  382  Drunkards,  .kepe  nothing  in 
secrete,  but .  .blab  abroad  in  the  hearing  of  all  men,  whatso- 
ever. 1588  SHAHS.  L,  L.  L.  v.  ii.  236  One  word  in  secret. 
1588  PA  K  K  E  tr.  Mendozets  Hist.  China  143  He.,  passed 
alongest,  but  not  in  such  secret  but  that  hee  w;is  discouered. 
1611  SHAKS.  Cyi/il>,  \.  v.  206,  I  return'd  With  tokens  thus 
and  thus. . '.  nay  some  markes  Of  secret  on  her  person.  1616 
CIIATMAN  Mus&us  260  Loose  acts  done  In  surest  secret : 
in  the  open  Surme  And  euery  Market  place,  will  burne 
thine  eares.  1781  COWI-EK  K.v frost.  722  My  soul  shall  sigh 
in  secret.  1877  TENNYSON  Harold  \.  ii,  Some  held  she  was 
his  wife  in  secret. 

b.  (Chiefly  in  senses  3-4.)  To  be  in  (rarely  |  on] 
the  secret,  to  be  one  of  the  participants  in  a  secret ; 
*(•  to  be  of  secrets  with,  to  share  the  confidence  or 
secrets  of  (a  person) ;  to  let  (a  person)  into  the 
secret,  to  confide  (to  him)  the  secret  (of  an  affair, 
trade);  hence  slang  vsce  cjiiots.  a  1700-,  iSoi1;  to 
make  a  secret  of  (something),  to  make  (it)  a  matter 
of  concealment,  to  keep  (it)  to  oneself. 

i535  AV.  Papers  Hen.  VIll^  II.  228  We  have  in  warde, . . 
Dam  Jenet  Ewstace,  which  was  thErle  of  Kildares  aunt, 
and  most  of  secrets  with  him.  1680  I.UUNET  Rochester  (1692) 
jSKven  those  who  were  on  the  secret,  and  saw  him  in  these 
shapes,  could  perceive  nothing  by  which  he  might  be  dis- 
covered. 1697  VANBKUGII  .Ksop  n.  i,  It's  a  good  trade. .:  let 
a  lad  be  but  diligent,  and  do  what  he's  bid,  he  shall  be  let 
into  the  secret,  and  share  part  of  the  profits,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  22  July  1674,  In  a  short  time  let  him  so  into  the  sea- 
cret  of  atfaires,  that  [etc.],  a  1700  I!  K.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Secret,  let  into  t/ie  Secret,  when  one  is  drawn  in  at  Horse- 
racing,  Cock-fighting,  Bowling,  and  other  Sports  or  Games, 
and  Bit.  1703 [see  Ltn'z/.1  ii  a(d)J.  1724  De  Foe's  TourGt. 
Brit.  ^ed.  3)  I.  7_cj  Before  I  was  let  into  the  Secret,  as  'tis 
called,  which  is  indeed  nothing  but  the  knavish  Part  of  the 
Sport  [of  Horseracing].  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  I.  29 
You  may  make  a  Secret  of  it,  but  we  can  spell,  and  put  to- 
gether. 1801  NELSON  Let.  in  Sotheby's  Catul.  15  June  1897, 
17  As  I  am  not  in  the  secret,  and  feel  I  have  a  right  to  speak 
out.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  453  James,  who  had 
from  the  first  been  in  the  secret  of  his  brother's  foreign 
politics.  1885  MAY  PEAUU  Near  Neighbours  II.  i.  18  Nor 
had  he  made  the  least  secret  of  his  intention  to  use  all  means 
to  hold  her. 

9.  att  rib  t  and  Comb.,  as  (objective)  secret-keeper, 
-monger  \    secret-graph  (iwnce-wd.},  a  code  for 
communicating  secrets. 

1799  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jruts.  III.  329  Instruct  ladies  to  form 
a  perfect  *secret-graph  by  the  arrangement  of  Patches.  1741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  (ed.  3)  II.  273  Thou  has  the  Air  of 
a  "Secret-keeper  of  that  sort.  1904  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  56  Earth, 
the  secret  keeper  of  birth  and  of  death.  1754-64  S.MELLIE 
3Iidivifery  I.  257,  A  selfish  *  secret-monger.  1756  C.  LUCAS 
Ess.  Waters  I.  38  Itinerant  empyrics  and  secret-mongers. 

•fll.  1O.  A  private  counsellor,  secret  adviser. 
Obs.  rare~l. 

a  1513  FABVAN  Citron.  Ixviii.  (1533)  25  b/i  When  he  [sc. 
Constantyne]  awoke  he  called  this  vysyon  to  mynde,  and 
tolde  vnto  his  secretes,  by  whose  counsayll  he  commaunded 
the  sygne  of  the  crosse  to  be.  .set  in  his  baners. 

t  Se'cret,  v.  Obs.     [f.  SECRET  sb. 

In  the  inflected  forms  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between 
se'cret  and  SECRETE  v.] 

trans.  To  keep  secret,  conceal,  hide. 

1595  Drake's  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  25  Your  loves,  I  thinke, 
can  pardon  these  fakes,  and  secret  them  from  the  vewe 
of  others.  1596  RALEIGH  Discm1.  Guiana  21  A  large 
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chart,  .which  I  shall  most  humbly  pray  your  Lo.  to  secret, 
and  not  to  suffer  it  to  pas^e  your  own  hands.  1619  \V. 
SCI.ATER  Exp.  i  Thess.  (1630)  398  Things  that  hee  [God] 
hath  pleased  to  secret  vnto  himselfe.  1625  BACON  Rss., 
Simulation  (Ark)  506  If  a  Man.,  can  discerne,  what  Things 
are  to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  secretted.  1693  W. 
KREKE^W.  /jjj.xxvi.  155  The  seueral  Methods  of  Secreting 
our  Sense  in  writing,  a  1734  NORTH^'.IYI;;/.  i.  i.  §  xvi.  (1740) 
23  Can  any  '1  lu'ng  but  a  Monster  in  common  Sense  argue 
- .  that  the  Earl  intended  to  secret  the  Sense  of  his  Words. 

Hence  Se'creting  z'bl.  sb. 

1616  UACON  Adi',  to  I  'i  liters  Wks.  1872  VI.  41  There  is 
great  care  to  be  used  for  the  councillors  themselves  to  be 
well  chosen,  so  there  is  of  the  clerks  of  the  council,  for  the 
secreting  of  their  consultations. 

II  Secreta  l  (srkrrta).  PI.  secretes.  Ecch 
[eccl.L.  secreta  (sc.  ora£io\  fern,  of  L.  secrStus 
SECRET  a.~\  =  SECRET  sb.  2. 

1753  CHALI.ONER  Cath.  Chr.  Instr.  95  The  Prayers  called 
the  Secreta,  which  correspond  to  the  Collects  of  the  Day, 
and  aie  different  every  Day.  1859  NKAI.K  Liturgies  S. 
Mark,  etc.  p.  xxvi  note,  While  the  secreta  is  being  said. 
1899  Litthcriui  (Phtlad.)  6  Apr.  325  The  prolonged  secrttae 
of  the  priests. 

II  Secre'ta  -,  //.  [Lat. ;  neut.  pi.  of  pa.  pple. 
of  secernere  :  see  SECEHN,  SECRETE.]  Secreted 
matters;  the  products  of  secretion.  Cf,  EXCKETA. 

1877  CHA.MUEKS  in  EueycL  Brit.  VII.  209/2  The  actual 
amount  of  those  elements  in  the  dried  solids  of  the  secreta. 

Secretage  (srkreted,^).  [a.  F.  secretage,  f. 
secreter,  SECBETE  v.?>  and  -AGE.]  A  process  of  pre- 
paring furs  for  felting  :  see  quot.  1835.  Also  att  rib. 

1791  HAMILTON  BertholUfs  Dyeing  1. 1.  n.  i.  131  The  furs 
of  hares.. cannot  be  employed  alone  for  felting,  without 
having  undergone  a  previous  operation  which  is  called  se- 
cretage.  1835  L'KE  Philos.  Jlfa/tit/.  129  The  furs  of  the  hare, 
ihe  rabbit,  and  the  castor,  being  naturally  straight,  cannot 
be  employed  alone  for  felting,  till  they  have  acquired  a 
culling  texture  at  their  points,  by  the  application  of  nitrate 
of  mercury, — an  artifice  called  secretage.  1839  —  Diet. 
Arts  Bn  The  nitrate  of  mercury  is  employed  for  the  secre- 
tage of  rabbit  and  hare-skins.  1866  COOLEY  Toilet  481  Se- 
cretage Liquid,  Permanent  Curling  Fluid.  1880  J.  PATON 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  518/2. 

t  Secretaire1.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  secretare, 
6  secreatore,  cecretore.  fa.  F.  secretaire.  Cf. 
SECRET AB.]  ^SECRETARY. 

1390  GOWER  Coil/.  II.  31  Fulfild  of  Slowthes  essarnplaire 
Ther  is  yit  on,  his  Secretaire,  And  he  is  cleped  Negligence, 
1475  I>k,  Xoblesst!  (Ro\b.)  25  Maister  Aleyn  Chareter.  .se- 
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missyves  of  suche  as  be  secreatores  in  the  sayd  countreis. 
1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars  (Camden)  46  Gardner  cecretore 
un  to  the  byshoppe  of  Wynchester. 

il Secretaire -  (sritwtgr).  [F.  secretaire:  seeSE- 
CKETARY  5.]  A  piece  of  furniture,  usually  cabinet- 
shaped,  in  which  private  papers  can  be  kept,  with 
a  shelf  for  writing  on,  and  drawers  and  pigeon- 
holes; a  bureau. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  \lix,  A  cracked  brown  cann,  with 
a  piece  of  leather  tied  over  the  top.  Its  contents  seemed  to 
be  written  papers,  thrust  in  disorder  into  this  uncommon 
secretaire.  18380';'.  Engin.  fy  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  321/2  Descrip- 
tion of  an  improved  method  of  constructing  large  Secretaires 
and  Writing-tables.  1879  '  E.  GAUKETT •*  House  by  Works 
II.  119  Kate  turned  to  her  little  secretaire  and  touched  the 
spring  of  a  secret  place. 

Se'Cretar.  Sc.  Also  6  secretare,  6-7  secreter. 
(See  also  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.}  [Sc.  variant  of  SEGUE* 
TARY  ;  see  -AR  2.] 

1.  =  SECRETARY  2. 

6-1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  126  He.  .  liad  send  for  his  secretar, 
and  his  sele  sone.  1533  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VI.  122 
Alsua  deliverit  to  him  DC  the  secretar  m  Falkland  lettre/  to 
the  bischopis.  1567  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  547  The 
Lordts  Regentis.  .ordams  the  Secretare.  .to  pas  and  direct 
seybrevis  in  dew  and  competent  forme.. to  Sir  Williame 
Murray,  .and  Sir  William  Kirkcaldy.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  448  (Juhom  we  cal  the  Queines 
secretar.  1643-4  A  herd.  Ace.  in  Spalding  Club  Misccll.  V. 
107  Quhen  the  Erll  of  Kingorne,  minister  and  secreter,  wer 
maid  burgessis,  i  lib.  135.  4d. 

2.  =SECHETARY  i. 

1619  A.  SIMSON  in  Select  IHog.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  I.  79  He 
was  a  faithfull  secretar..  .He  said  if  he  thought  he  should 
leveall  any  secret  he  would  wish  his  tongue  cutted  out. 

Secretarial  (sekrAe»-rial),  a.  [ad.  L.  type 
*  secretariat-is,  f.  med.L.sec-rftdrius  SECRETARY:  see 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  secretary  or  secretaries. 

1801  HENTHAM  Mem.  fy  Corr.  Wks.  1843  X.  362  Mr.  Rose 
promised . .  to  pjace  it  with  his  own  secretarial  hands . .  on . .  the 
table  of  Mr.  Pitt.  1851  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  I.  244,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  talk  with  you  about  the  secretarial  duties. 
1897  KLOR.  MARKYAT  Blcod  of  Vampire  xi,  Mr.  Milliken 
would  be  much  occupied  with  secretarial  work, 
b.  Of  type  :  =  SECRETARY  sbl  4. 

1864  PANIZZI  in  Fine  Arts  Q,  Rev.  II.  183  M.  Francesco 
da  Bologna,  .has  devised  a  new  form  of  letter,  calk-d  cursive 


SECRETARY. 

Secretariat  e  (sekrftc»'riat,  -evt).  [a.  F.  secre- 
tariat, ad.  med.L.  secretariat-us  the  office  of  a  secre- 
isxyii.sccretaHus  SECRETARY:  see -ATE1.]  The  office 
or  official  position  of  secretary  ;  the  body  or  depart- 
ment of  secretaries ;  the  place  where  a  secretary 
transacts  business,  preserves  records,  etc. 

a.  1811  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  C.  Stuart  12  Jan.  in  Gurw. 
De$p.  (1838)  VII.  97.  I  conduct  the  operations  of  the  Portu- 
guese army  as  Marshal  General,  without  any  reference  to 
the  Secretariat.  1849  EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  n6  A  series 
of  letters  to  the  Secretariat  at  Bombay.  1861  MONEY  Java 
I.  238  The  Secretariat. — The  Governor-General  is  further 
assisted  by  a  Secretary-General,  who  has  under  him  three 


t  Secreta'rian,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  mcd.L.  secre- 
tariats SECRETARY  +  -AN.]  =  prec. 

(11734  NORTH  Exam.  i.  ii.  §  5  (1740)  33  We  may  observe 
In  his  Hook  in  most  Years,  a  Catalogue  of  Preferments,  with 
Dates  and  Remarks,  which  latter,  by  the  Secretarial! 
Touches,  shew  out  of  what  Shop  he  had  them.  Ibid,  i.  iii. 
$  37.  144  These  false  Glosses  built  upon  certain  Secretariat] 
Expressions  m  Coleman's  Letters.  1801  SOUTHEY  Lett. 
(1856)  I.  175,  I  do  not  receive  livery  and  seisin  of  the  secre- 
tarial] pen  till  we  reach  London. 


in  Lee-Warner  Mem.  Sir  H.  W.  Norman  310  After  the 
mutiny  his  career  took  him  to  the  Military  Secretariat. 

£.  i858M.PATTisos£^.  (1889)  II.  345  Before  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  Montaigne's  Secretariate  to  the 
Queen  had  become  an  accredited  event.  1910  Guardian 
22  Apr.  568/3  Cjaudius.  .is  regarded  as  the  puppet  of  disso- 
lute wives  and  insolent  freedmen,  not  the  shrewd  organiser 
of  a  new  Imperial  Exchequer  and  secretariate. 

Secretary  (se-krAari),  sb±  (and  a.}.  Forms  : 
4-7  secretarie,  5-  -airye,  (secretrary),  5-6  se- 
cretarye,  -ory,  -orie,  (6  Sc,  secrittary),  5-  secre- 
tary, [ad.  med.L.  secretarius  a  secretary,  notary, 
scribe,  etc.,  a  title  applied  to  various  confidential 
officers  (properly  an  at//.},  f.  secret-urn  SECRET  sit. : 
see  -ARY1  B.  i.  (The  equivalent  late  Latin  title 
was  a  secret  is.)  Cf.  F.  secretaire  (whence  SECRE- 
TAIRE, SECRETAR),  "Pr.secretari,  Sp.,  V^.seirelario^ 
It.  secretariO)  scgretario.~\  A.  sb. 

1 1.  One  who  is  entrusted  with  private  or  secret 
matters;  a  confidant ;  one  privy  to  a  secret.  Obs. 

1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  387  panne  his  secretarie 
[L.  secretariat}  tolde  hym  what  he  hadde  i-seie  and  i-doo. 
c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret. t  Gov.  Lordsh.  cvi,  At  be  leste  be 
he  to  be  trewe  secretary,  no  binge  addand,  no  letiland,  In 
binges  bat  bou  sendys  hym.  c  1400  LOVE  Bowveiit.  Alirr. 
xl.  (Gibbs  MS.)  If.  88  Takyng  wyih  hym  hys  bre  specyall 
secretaryes  bat  is  to  say  petyre  and  James  and  John,  c  1440 
rroiiifi.  Pam.  451/1  Secretary,  manne  of  privyte  (zr.  r. 
of  priui  counsel),  secretarius.  c  1440  Gesta  Rout,  xliii. 
171  (Harl.  MS.),  There  come  to  him  [the  Emperor]  a  Se- 
cretarie, jjat  was  nye  of  his  counseill.  1451  CAPGKAVE  St. 
Gilbert  xxiii.  97  For  to  bat  pryuyte  he  desyred  no  moo 
secretaries  but  God  and  seyntis.  1567^  PAINTEK  Pal.  Pleas. 
II.  190  She.. that  was  the  secretarie  of  hir  infortunate 
niarriage.  1590  LODGE  Rosalynde  (1592)  N2b,  Reueale 
it  she  durst  not,  as  daring  in  such  matters  to  make  none  her 
secretarie.  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  xii.  75  Raphe  tells  all, 
you  shall  haue  a  good  secretarie  of  him.  1665  R.  UKATHWAIT 
Comment  Two  Tales  114  This  Wife  of  Bath  was  too  full  of 
Chinks  to  be  a  good  Secretary.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  J/.  xvi, 
My  good  woman,,  .a  faithful  secretary  to  her  sex's  foibles. 

t  b-  fig'  of  things  personified.  Obs. 
1587  GUKKNK  Knph,  Cens.  (1634)  I)  i,  For  they  knew  if 
ever  (as  time  is  a  bad  Secretary)  their  adulterous  practises 
should  come  to  the  eares  of  Polumestor,  a  worse  mi>hap 
then  death  should  be  allotted  for  their  ingratefull  mischiefe 
[etc.].  1592  Kvu  .S/.  'frag.  in.  ii.  12  The  night,  sad  secretary 
to  my  mones.  1615  DANIEL  Hymen's  Tri.  \\\  \.  Wks.  1718 
1. 131  Yonder  spreading  Beech  Which  often  hath  the  Secre- 
tary been  To  my  sad  Thoughts.  1648  CHAS.  I  Let.  31  July 
Wbtt  (1662)  i.  350  Lest  it  may  be  imagined  that  desire  of 
Liberty  should  now  be  the  only  Secretary  to  My  thoughts, 
f  C.  Applied  to  those  entrusted  with  the  secrets 
or  commands  of  God,  or  of  a  god.  Obs, 

1599  HAKLCYT  Voy.  II.  i.  209  The  merciful!  God.  .com- 
maunded his  secretarie  Abraham  to  build  him  an  house  in 
Mecca.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  i.  i  Their 
Priests,  whom  they  [the  Britons]  accounted  the  onely  Secre- 
taries that  God  had  on  earth.  1657  HEYLIN  Eccl.  l-'ind.  n. 
iii.  §  14.  164  There  was  no  order  and  command  of  Moses,  or 
of  any  other  of  Gods  Secretaries,  a  1727  NEWTON  Chronol. 
Amended  \\.  (1728)  210  Thoth,  the  secretary  of  Osiris. 

trans/.     1644   MILTON  Reas.  C/t.  Govt.  n.  Pref.  41  But 

were  it  the  meanest  under-service,  if  God  by  Ins  Secretary 

conscience  injoyn  it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if  I  should  draw  back. 

d.  Secretary  of  Nature  :    one  acquainted  with 

the  secrets  of  Nature. 

This  doubtless  originally  belonged  to  sense  2,  being  sug- 
gested by  the  title  ypafj.p.(nfv<;  T>)S  </>utrew?,  applied  iin_Suidas) 
to  Aristotle ;  but  in  the  following  examples  the  word  is  taken 
in  its  etymological  sense. 

1580  G.  HAHVEY  Three  Prefer  Lett.  B  iij  b,  The  soundest 
Philosophers  in  deede,  and  very  deepest  Secretaries  of  Na- 
ture, holde.  .an  other  assertion.  1583  GREENE  Matnillia  i. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  80,  I  cannot  but  maruel  that  among  al 
these  secretaries  of  nature,  there  haue  neuer  byn  found  any 
which  haue  enterprised  to  search  out  the  essence  and  perfect 
nature  of  loue.  1635  H.  VALENTINE  Foure  Sea-Sermons  24 
It  is  reported  of  Aristotle  that  great  Secretary  of  Nature, 
that  [etc-].  1648  Hunting  of  Fox  19  Solinus,  and  other 
Secretaries  of  nature.  1690  C.  NESSE  Hist,  fy  Myst.  O.  fy  N. 
Test.  I.  29  Solomons  wisdom. .made  him  natures  secretary. 
2.  One  whose  office  it  is  to  write  for  another; 
esp.  one  who  is  employed  to  conduct  correspon- 
dence, to  keep  records,  and  (usually)  to  transact 
various  other  business,  for  another  person  or  for 
a  society,  corporation,  or  public  body. 

In  early  use  applied  almost  solely  to  the  officer  who  con- 
ducted  the  correspondence  of  a  king  ;  app.  often  employed 
with  some  mixture  of  the  etymological  sense  i. 

Private  secretary  :  a  secretary  employed  by  a  minister  of 
state  or  other  high  official  for  the  personal  correspondence 
connected  with  his  official  position  ;  also  applied  to  a  secre- 
tary in  the  employ  of  a  particular  person  (as  distinguished 
from  the  secretary  to  a  society,  etc.). 
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Secretary  of  embassy  or  legation :  an  official  of  an  embassy    r 
or  diplomatic  mission  ranking  next  to  the  ambassador  or 
envoy,  and  empowered  to  some  extent  to  supply  his  place 
in  his  absence. 

14..  SirBeu€s(<t&.  Kulblng)58/2(MS.  C)  KyngArmyne..  ! 
cawsyd  hys  secretory  a  lettyr  to  make.  1433  LYDG.  S. 
Edmund  in.  163  l!urchardus..That  ofseyn  Fremund  whilom 
was  secretarye.  1455  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  317/2  For  the 
Office  of  oure  Secretarie  of  Fraunce.  1465  Mann,  fy  Househ. 
Exp,  (Roxb.)  167  Mymastyre  paid  to  the  Kynges  secretory,  , 
for  makenge  of  a  lettre  fro  the  Kynge  into  Wales,  for  my 
lord,  vj.s.viij.d.  ai$oo  Assembly  of  Ladies  553  Tak  these 
billes  to  the  secretary,  a  1513  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxxxvi. 
fi8n)  186  The  Kynge  was  aboute  to  delyuer  this  letter  to 
his  scribe  or  secretory.  1540-1  ELYOT  Image  GOT.  Pref.  i 
Whiche  boke  was  fyrst  written  in  the  Greke  tonge  by  his 
secretarie  named  Eucolpius.  1576  FLEMING  Panofil,  Epist. 
338  marg.,  He  meaneth  the  Byshop  of  Vorke,  to  whom  this 
Hurbanco  was  secretarie,  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VHL,  u.  ii. 
1 16  Cardinal!,  Prethee  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  Secre- 
tary. 1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Secretary,  one  that  is 
employ'd  in  Writing  Letters,  Dispatches,  &c.  for  a  Prince, 
Nobleman,  or  particular  Society:  Also  one  that  attends 
upon  an  Ambassadour,  Envoy,  or  Resident  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Kin^s  Secretaries,  certain  Officers  that  Sign 
the  Dispatches  of  the  Seal;  also  the  Clerks  of  the  King's 
Chamber  and  Closet.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav,  (1760)  IV. 
424  The  secretary  of  legation  to  that  city.  1819  Hermit  in 
London  II.  186  We  have  quill-drivers  termed  secretaries  to 
such  and  such  a  firm.  1821  (title)  The  Secretary's  Assistant ; 
exhibiting  the  various  and  most  correct  modes  of  Super- 
scription, Commencement  and  Conclusion  of  Letters  to 
Persons  of  every  degree  of  Rank.  1838  DICKENS  Nick. 
Nick,  xvj,  Nicholas  wanted  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
such  post  as  secretary  to  a  gentleman  to  be  had.  1845  Philol.  , 
.SYv.  Trans.  I.  6  The  Rules  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  • 
the  Society  were  then  read  by  the  Secretary.  1848  THACKERAY  I 
Van.  fair  xxv,  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  ante-  i 
chamber.  1883  '  OUIDA  '  Wanda  \.  64  One  letter  her  secie-  [ 
tary  could  not  answer  for  her. 

b.  transf.  zm\fig. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fnst.  iv.  viii.  §  9.  49  b,  The 
Apostles  wer  y?  certaine  &  authentike  secretaries  [L.  a ma- 
nuenses]  of  the  Holy  ghost.  1591  NASHE  Pref.  to  Sidney's 
Astrophel,  Fayre  sister  of  Phcebus,  and  eloquent  secretary  : 
to  the  Muses,  most  rare  Countesse  of  Pembroke.  1642 
FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  v.  ii.  364  Charles  knew  well  that 
Necessity,  her  Secretary,  endited  her  speech  for  her.  1665 
BOYLE  Occas.  Rejl.  vi.  i.  (1848)  341  Those  orders  of  hers, 
in  which  she  employ'd  not  Rhetorick  for  her  Secretary,  could 
not  be  so  much  as  listen'd  to,  much  less  obey'd. 

fc.  One  who  writes  (on  a  particular  occasion)    i 
for  another.   Obs. 

1592  GREENE  Groafs  W,  Wit  (1617)  9  Words  to  court  her 
you  shall  not  want,  for  my  selfe  will  be  your  Secretary. 

fd.  One  skilled  in  letter-writing.   Obs. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Chron.  frel.  160/2  in  Hotinshcd^  The 
gouernor,  who  was  a  verie  good  secretarie,  and  could  pen  a 
letter  verie  excellentHe  well,  did  draw  a  letter. 

fe.  In  the  titles  of  books  on  the  art  of  letter-    j 
writing.  Obs. 

1586  A.  DAY  (title)  The  English  Secretorie.     Wherein  is    ; 
contayned  a  perfect  method  for  the  inditing  of  all  manner 
of  EpKtles  and   familiar  letters,  etc.     1715  (title)  A   new    , 
Academy  of  complements;   or  the   Lover's  Secretary,  .in 
divers  examples  of  writing  and  inditing  letters. 

3.  In  the  official  designations  of  certain  ministers 
presiding  over  executive  departments  of  state. 

The  occurrence  of  the  title  ( (Principal)  Secretary  of  State 
if  Estate)'  under  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating the  beginning  of  the  development  by  which  the  king's 
secretary  (in  sense  2)  became  a  minister  invested  with 
governing  functions.  Throughout  the  i7th  c.  there  were 
two  officials  jointly  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  m  the  iSth  c,  the  number  varied  between  two  and  three; 
till  near  the  close  of  this  period  the  two  (or  two  of  the  three) 
were  distinguished  as  '  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Southern  Province  '  and  '  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Northern  Province',  with  reference  to  the  division  be- 
tween them  of  the  control  of  foreign  relations  (see  quot. 
1755) ;  but  with  regard  to  internal  administration  no  divi- 
sion of  functions  was  formally  recognized.  At  the  end  of 
the  i8th  c.  there  were  three  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  division  of  functions  between  them 
was  recognized  in  their  official  designation,  as  ' Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Home  Affairs ',  'for  Foreign  Affairs',  and 
'for  the  Colonies*.  In  1854  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Wai- 
was  added,  and  1858  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  are  often  more  briefly  called  the  Home 
Secretary,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  for  War,  the  Secretary  for  India.  The  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (officially  styled  the  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  informally  the  Irish  Secretary,  and 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  (first  appointed  in  1885)  are  not 
secretaries  of  state,  but  have  similar  functions,  and  are  (now) 
members  of  the  cabinet.  The  Secretary  at  War  (down  to 
1855,  when  the  office  was  united  with  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War)  was  the  parliamentary  representative  of  the 
army,  and  had  some  degree  of  control  over  its  finance. 

In  the  U.  S.,  the  Secretary  of  State  corresponds  approxi- 
mately to  the  liritish  Foreign  Secretary.  Other  cabinet 
ministers,  heads  of  executive  departments,  are  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  of  the  Interior,  of 
Agriculture.  Each  state  of  the  Union  has  also  its  Secretary 
of  State  (or  a  corresponding  officer  with  some  other  title). 

1599  HAKLUYT  I7oy.  II.  i.  175  (transl.  of  Italian  letter)  Our 
Secretarie  of  estate.  1601  in  Rymer  P'oedera  (1715)  XVI, 
431  Sir  Robert  Cecill  Knighte  our  Principal!  Secretarie. 
1603  ll'id.  497  The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Robert  Cecyll 
Kmyht  Principal)  Secretary  to  her  Majestic,  1620  Ibid. 
XVII.  212  Sir  Robert  Naunton  Knight  one  of  our  principall 
Secretaries  of  State,  a  1635  XAUNTON  Fragni.  Reg.  (Aib.) 
30,  I  now  come  to  the  next,  which  was  Secretary  \Villiaiu 
Cecil.  1641  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  I.  §  141  The  two  Se- 
cretaries of  State  (who  were  not  in  those  days  officers 
of  that  magnitude  they  have  been  since,  being  only  to 
make  Dispatches  upon  the  conclusion  uf  Councils,  not  to 
jfovcru,  or  pre>ide  in  iho-e  Councils)  were  Sr  John  Coke.. 


and  S'  Dudley  Carleton.  1693  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857) 
III.  175  Mr.  Clerk,  secretary  at  war.  1710-11  SWIFT 
Jrnl.  to  Stella  17  Jan.,  I  will  speak  to  George  Granville, 
Secretary  at  War,  to  make  him  a  captain.  1755  Chant' 
berlayn^s  St.  Gt.  Britain  (ed.  38)  i.  85  Secretaries  of  State. 
..  The  Correspondence  with  all  Parts  of  Great  Ilritain  is, 
without  Distinction,  managed  by  either  of  the  Secretaries.. . 
But  as  for  the  Foreign  Affairs,  all  the  Nations,  .are  by  them 
divided  into  Two  Provinces,  the  Northern,  and  Southern  ; 
of  which  the  Northern  is  usually  under  the  Junior  Secre- 
tary, and  contains  Scandinavia,  &c.  The  Southern  under 
the  Senior,  and  contains  Flanders,  France,  &c,  At  pre- 
sent (Anno  1752)  the  Case  is  just  tlie  Reverse.  1774  HUKKK 
Amer.  Tax.  Wks.  II.  368  Lord  Hillsborough,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies.  1863  Act  26  <y  27  I'ict.  c.  12  §  i  From 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  Office  of  Secretary  at 
War  shall  be.  .abolished.  1863  KIXGLAKE  Crimea  (ed.  3) 
II.  72  note,  According  to  the  practice  which  was  in  force  up 
to  the  summer  of  1854,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
was  also  the  '  Secretary  of  War  '. . .  In  peace-time  (thanks  to 
the  labours  of  the  '  Horse  Guards ',  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
at  War,  the  Ordnance,  and  several  other  offices)  the  duties 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  his  character  as  Secretary  of 
War,  were  very  slight. 

b.  Mr.  Secretary :  n&ed  before  the  name  of  a 
secretary  of  state,  or  as  a  title  instead  of  his  name. 
Now  only  official  and  Hist. 

1576  in  Nichols  Progr.  Eliz.  (1823)  II.  42  Mr.  Secretary. 
Mr.  Threasurer.  Mr.  Comptroller.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  I  V//, 
v.  iii.  i  [Scene,  A  Conncell  Table. ..Cromwell  at  lower  end, 
as  Secretary.]  Chan.  Speake  to  the  business?,  M.  Secretary; 
Why  are  we  met  in  Councell?  1711  SWIFT  "Jrnl.  to  Stt'll<i 
30  Aug.,  On  Saturday  I  go  to  Windsor  with  Mr.  Secretary. 
1760  Rhode  Island  Col.  Rec.  (1861)  VI.  243  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Secretary  Pitt.  1911  Times  23  Feb.  15  '5  The  Speaker 
asked  who  were  prepared  to  bring  in  the  Bill.  Mr.  Asqnitli. 
— The  Chancel  lor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Secretary  Churchill, 
Mr.  Secretary  Haldane,  Mr.  Pease,  the  Attorney-General, 
and  my>elf, 

4.  Short  for  secretary  hand,  type  :  see  B. 

1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  42  The  character  itself  was 
a  rude  old  Gothic  mixed  with  Secretary.  1778  MORI  s 
Dissert.  4  And  first  Mr  Caxton— his  letter  originally  was  of 
the  sort  called  Secretary.  1784  ASTLF  Orig.  Writ.  v.  146 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  English  lawyers  engrossed 
their  conveyances  and  legal  instruments  in  characters  called 
Secretary,  which  are  still  in  use. 

5.  A  writing-desk,  a  secretaire. 

After  ^.secretaire,  prob.  a  transferred  use;  cf.  however 
SECRETARY  s&.2 

1833  LOUDON  Encycl.  An  hit.  §  2096  Writing- Tables,  or 
Secretaries.  1858  G.  MACDONAI.D  Phantasies  i.  2  An  old 
secretary,  in  which  my  father  had  kept  his  private  papeis. 
1893  LEI.AND  Mem.  I.  227  My  first  thought  was  for  this 
nioney,  so  I  hurried  to  get  the  key  of  the  secretary  in  which 
it  was. 

6.  The  secretary-bird  (see  /). 

1781  tr.  Sonnerat's  Voy,  Spice-Isl.  19  The  Secretary,  with 
a  crest  down  back  of  the  neck.  1830  R.  G.  CAMMING 
Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  144/1  When  the  tree  fell,  out 
from  its  nest  rolled  a  young  secretary. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  f  secretary '-craft,  ^ desfrj 
-interpreter^    -office ;     secretary-   (•)•  secretaries) 
bird,    a   raptorial    bird   of    South    Africa,    Ser- 
pentarius  secretariat ;    said  to  be  so  called  from 
a  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  back  of  the  head  which 
have  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  pens  stuck  behind 
the    ear ;    also   called    secretary-falcon^    -vulture ; 
secretary- general  (see  quots.). 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  236/2  *Secretaries  bird, 
.  .classed  by  Latham  under  the  genus  Vultur.  1824  Gold- 
smith's  A"«/.  Hist.  III.  Index,  Secretary-bird  devours  ser- 
pents. 1870  GILLMORK  tr.  Figiiier^s  Reptiles  fy  Birds  61 1  The 
Secretary  Bird  (Serpentarius  secretaries,..)  has  a  widely- 
opening  bill,  very  crooked  and  very  powerful.  ai66t  FULLER 
Worthies,  Kent  (1662)  u.  75  None  alive  did  better  ken  the 
^Secretary  Craft,  to  get  Counsels  out  of  others,  and  keep 
them  in  himself.  1798  Hull  Advertiser  28  July  2/1  Eight 
fashionable  *secretary  desks.  1802  BINGLEV  Anim.  Biog. 
(1805)  II.  185  An  engagement  between  the 'Secretary  Fal- 
con and  a  serpent.  1701  Land.  C,az.  No.  3713/3  The  Sieur 
tie  Capistron,  *Secretary-Geneial  of  the  French  Galleys. 
1861  [see  SECRETARIAT].  1904  SLADEN  Lovers  in  Japan 
u.  xii,  The  ''Secretary-Interpreter  at  the  Legation.  1821 
SCOTT  Kenilw.  xl,  We  will . .  place  the  boy  in  our  'Secretary- 
office.  1781  LATHAM  Synopsis  Birds  I.  i.  20  ^  Secretary 
Vulture. 

B.  adj.  As  the  distinctive  epithet  of  a  style  of 
handwriting  used  chiefly  in  legal  documents  from 
the  1 5th  to  the  i;th  c.  Hence  applied  to  a  kind 
of  black-letter  type  imitating  this. 

1571  DE  HKAU  CHESNE  &  BAILDON  (title)  A  booke  con- 
taining divers  sortes  of  hands,  as  well  the  English  as  French 
Secretarie,  with  the  Italian,   Roman,  Chancelry  £  court 
hands.     1587  FLEMING  Contn,  Holinshed  III.  1370/2  One 
written  m  the  secretarie  hand,  .and  the  other  in  the  Roman    j 
hand.     1594  PLAT   Jewcll-ho*  41  The  Secretarie   small  a, 
hath  six  partes  before  It  bee  made  uppe.     1649  DK.  \i\v- 
CASTLE  Country  Capt.  IT,  i,  Papers  defild  with  court  hand  and    , 
long  dashes  or  secretary  lines,   that  stinddlc,   more  then    | 
Frenchmen.     1705  WANLEV  MSS.   in  Phil.   Trans.  XXV.    • 
2000  Like  as  many  Antient  People,  who  do  yet  continue  to    j 
write  the  Roman  and  Secretary  Hands,  which  were  more    I 
fashionable  50  or  60  years  ago,  than  now.     1710  HKAKNE 
Collect.  tO.  H.  S.)  III.  86  The  French  is  printed  in  a  secre-    I 
tary  character.     1740   RICHARDSON  Pamela  11824)   I.    127 
Don't  you  see,  by  the  setness  of  some  of  these  letters,  and  a    , 
little  secretary  cut  here  and  there,,  .that  it  is  the  hand  of  a    ' 
person  bred  in  tlie  law  way?     1845  BLACK  Catal.  Ashm. 
J/.V.V.   104  The  other   MS.  contained  in   this  volume  was 
written  in  the  time  of  Q.  Eli/abeth,  in  the  secretary-hand. 
1877    F.    C.    PRICE   Facsimiles    Caxton,   Memoir,    When 
Caxton  started  in  England  his  whole  stock  of  type  consisted 
of  two  founts,  a  chuich  or  text  type  and  a  secretary  type. 


t  Secretary,  sb.%  Obs.  rare.  Also  secretorie. 
[ad.  late  L.  secretdriujn,  f.  secretum  :  see  -AKY  1 
Ii.  2.]  A  secret  chamber  or  repository.  AlsoyS^. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  323  Saynt  Martyn. .  went  in-to 
his  secretorie  &  doffid  his  cote,  c  1440  Promp.  t^af-i',  451/1 
Secretary,  or  place  in  privy  councelle  \v.r.  place  of  privyte 
or  cowncel),  secretarium.  (-1450  tr.  De  Imitations  in.  \liii. 
114  pou  owist  to  fie  into  t>e  secretary  of  (?in  herte,  bi^ecliin^e 
inwardly  be  helpe  of  god. 

Secretaryship    (se-krctonfip).     [f.   SECUK- 

TARY  sb.^  +-SHIP.] 

1 1.  The  duties  of  a  secretary.  Also  (cf.  SECRE- 
TARY •$•£,!  2  d),  skill  or  practice  in  letter-writing. 

1530  PALSGR.  Intrpd.  44  He  may  be  able  to  do  servyce  in 
the  faict  of  secretari>hype.  1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Super. 
8  A  fine-wilted  man... with  a  nimble  dexterity  of  liuely 
conceite,  and  exquisite  secretaryship.  1607  WASHINGTON 
Opt.  Glass  Ded.  ?  2  Wise  parly  and  communication  gluts 
the  vent  and  easie  flow,  and  secretarisliip  the  sale.  Ibid.  8  j 
As  though  they  alone  were  Italian  M&gnijitoes  and  gs'eat 
Turkes  for  secretariship. 

2.  The  office  of  secretary. 

1550  Eu;.v.  VI  Jrnl.  6  Sept.  Lit.  Ron.  (Roxb.)  292  Mr. 
Wotton  gave  his  secretaryship,  and  Mr.  Cicil  toke  it.  1670 
G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  in.  in,  321  He  has  confirm'd.  .Mon- 
signour  Piccolomini  in  his  Secretaryship  of  the  Memorial^. 
1711  SWIFT  Let.  to  Stella  19  Apr.,  Little  Harrison  the 
Tatler  goes  to-morrow  to  the  secretaryship  I  got  him  at  tlitr 
Hague.  1796  LD.  GRENVII.LE  in  Pagei  Papers  (18961  I.  TOO 
This  appointment  will  vacate  the  secretaryship  of  Embassy 
at  Madrid.  1809  G.  ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  II.  402  The  Secrt*- 
taryship-at-War  was.  offered  to  him,  1885  l'ield-j  Feb.  150  .' 
Mr.  Burton  had  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  from  the  secre- 
taryship [of  a  hunt].  1893  Law  Times  XCV.  27/2  In  1858. 
.  .a  Secretaryship  of  State  for  India  was  established. 

t  Secre'te,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  seiret-ttS) 
pa.  pple.  of  secern  ere :  see  next.]  Separated. 

1678  C'jmvoinn  Intcll.  Sy&t.  i.  iv.  307  Numenius  and 
others  of  the  Platonists  speak  . .  supposing  Two  other  Divine 
Hypostases.  .which  were  perfectly  Secrete  from  Matter. 
ibid.  582  This  so  containeth  all  things,  as  nut  being  yet 
.secrete  and  distinct. 

Secrete  (s/kw-t),  v^  Phys.   [f.  L.  ^v;r/-,  ppl. 

stem  of  secernfre  to  separate  :  see  SECERN".  Sug- 
gested by  SECRETION,  from  which  it  might  be  re- 
garded as  derived  by  back-formation.  Cf.  F.  sd- 
criicr  (1812  in  Hatz.-Dann.),  Sp.  secret ar."\ 

1.  trans.  To  produce  by  means  of  secretion. 
1707  [.see  SECRETE D/^fJ/.  a.1].  1728 CHAMBERS  Cyc/.,  Animal 

.Seoetian  is  the  Act  whereby  the  divers  Juices  of  the  P>ody 
are  secreted  or  separated  fioin  the  common  Mass  of  Blood, 
by  means  of  the  Glands.  1800  Ii).  DARWIN  Phyiol.  vi.  72 
They  [sc.  glands]  secrete,  that  is,  separate  or  produce,  some 
fluid  from  the  blood  ;  as  bile,  saliva,  urine,  milk.  1851 
WOODWARD  ^/tf///«f a 6  That  part  of  their  integument  which 
contains  the  viscera  and  secretes  the  shell,  is  termed  the 
mantle.  1877  DARWIN  ]>'orms  of  /'"/.  i.  22  The  flowers  of  the 
Cowslip,  .secrete  plenty  of  nectar. 
b.  transf.  andy?^. 

1863  KINGSI.EY  Lett.  11878)  II.  172  If  you  won't  believe 
my  great  new  doctrine,  .that  souls  secrete  their  bodies,  as 
.snails  do  shells,  jou  will  remain  in  outer  darkness.  1887 
LOWELL  Democracy,  etc.  29  Old  gold  has  a  civilizing  \irim- 
which  new  gold  must  grow  old  to  be  capable  of  secreting, 

2.  intr.   To  perform  the  act  of  secretion. 

1872  HUXLEY  t'/iysiol.  v.  132  Making  the  cells  secrete  just 
as  a  nerve  when  stimulated  makes  a  muscle  contract,  1884 
BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  100  Those  delicate, 
.  .umbrella-like  scales,  .secrete  on  their  upper  surface. 

Secrete  (s/"krrt\  v.-  [Alteration  of  SKCHET  ?'., 
after  h.  stcri'tus  SECRET  a.\ 

1.  trans.  To  place  in  concealment,  to  hide  out  of 
sight,  to  keep  secret. 

1741  WARHURTON  Div.  Legat.  iv.  iv.  II.  109  The  common 
Opinion  that  the  Egyptians  invented  Hieroglyphics  to 
secrete  their  profound  Wisdom.  1768  LADY  M.  COKE  Jrnl, 
ii  July  (1889)  II.  310  Jane  was  secreted  while  the  Princess 
was  with  me.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  in.  ii,  How  had 
Sibyll  dared  to  secrete  from  him  this  hoard.  1878  HUXLEY 
t*hy$iogr.  74  [It]  may  be  secreted  for  untold  ages  in  subter- 
ranean reservoirs. 

b.  re/I. 

1764  HAKMER  Observ.  xviu,  ii.  79  It  appears  too  that  her 
tent  was  a  much  safer  place  than  any  other  in  that  encamp- 
ment in  which  to  secrete  himself.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Cinnamon  <\  Pearls  \.  5  No  shady  creek  into  which  a  skiff 
might  elide  and  secrete  itself.  1893  LEI.AND  Mem.  I.  160 
A  certain  French  lady,  .having  fallen  in  love  with  the  said 
captain,  had  secreted  herself  on  board  the  vessel. 

S3.  To  remove  secretly,  to  appropriate  (the  pos- 
sessions of  another)  in  a  secret  manner. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vi.  xiii,  The  secreting  of  the 
500  I.  was  a  matter  of  very  little  hazard;  whereas  the  de- 
taining the  sixteen  guineas  was  liable  to.  .discovery.  1783 
BI'RKE  Rep.  Aff.  India  Wks.  II.  265  Not  the  least  hint, 
that  he  was  delivering  back  to  the  Company  money  of  their 
own,  which  he  had  secreted  from  them.  1849  IHACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  58  There  the  bankrupt  was  taught  how 
he  might,  without  sin,  secrete  his  goods  from  his  creditors. 

Secre'te,  ^-;1  Hat-manuf.  [a.  K.  secrttei\  f. 
secret  SECRET  sb.  (in  the  sense  of  *  secret  process ').] 
tram.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  SECIIETAGB. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  947  After  the  hairs  are  properly 
secreted^  they  are.. shorn  off  by  a  machine.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mec/t.,  /»>(  re tingt  a  process  by  which  the  hairs  of  hare 
and  rabbit  skins  are  rendered  fit  for  felting. 

Secrete,  obs.  form  of  SECKET  sl>.  and  a. 

Secreted  (sfkrrtod).  ///.  a.1  [f.  SECRETE  e-.i 
+  -ED  ".]  Produced  by  means  of  secretion. 

1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  57  The  Mass  of  Blood 
Is  chiefly  Chyle,  chang'd  and  mi.t'cl  with  these  secreted 


SECRETED. 


360 


SECT. 


Humours.  1800  E.  DARWIN  Phytol.  vi.  So  Every  other 
secreted  fluid  Jn  the  animal  body  is  in  part  absorbed  again 
into  the  system.  1871  GARROD  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  3)  413  Diu- 
retics are  also  administered  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a  large  flow  from  the  kidneys,  so  as  to  enable  the  secreted 
urine  to  hold  in  solution  substances  which  would  otherwise 
crystallise. 

Secreted  (s^krf  ted),  ///.  a.  2    [f.  SECBETE  ».2 

+  -Er>l.]     Concealed,  hidden. 

1756  AMORY  J.  Bitncle  (1770)  1.259  Yet  it  is  the  small 
secreted  spring  that  directs,  draws,  checks,  and  gives  move- 
ment to  every  weight  and  wheel.  1805  WOBDSW.  Prelude 
xi.  141  Not  in  Utopia,—  subterranean  fields,  —  Or  some  se- 
creted island,  Heaven  knows  where  ! 

Secretee,  obs.  form  of  SKCBECY. 

liSe-cretement,  adv.  Ofa.  ranr1-.  [OF.  se- 
creterneitt,  f.  secret  SECRET  a.~\  Secretly. 

£1470  HARDING  Chron.  cc.  ii,  Then  the  kyng,  him  fast  to 
Lang  ley  sent  There  in  the  Freers  to  be  buryed  secretement, 

t  Secre'ter.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  SECRETE  v.-  + 
-Ell  !.]  One  who  conceals  or  hides  away. 

1755  Genii.  Mag.  XXV.  184  The  gentleman  having  de- 
tected the  secreters  of  the  dog.  .obliged  them  to  give  to  this 
charity  the  money  they  had  received. 

tSe'Cretine.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  OF.  secrelin.] 
A  sacristan. 

1607  R.  QARFW]  tr.  Estiennes  World  of  Wonders  264  In 
which  Church  there  was  one  which  attended  vpon  these 
holy  Martyrs..  the  Secretine. 

Secreting1  (s/krrtirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  SECRETED  + 

-IXG  '•*.]     That  secretes. 

1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  81  High  inflammation  would  only 
throw  out  coagulable  lymph  even  on  a  secreting  surface. 
1837  F.  KEITH  Hot.  J.ex.  s.  v.  Carfclfaw,  The  midrih 
extended  and  expanded  to  a  due  length  and  thickness  forms 
the  style,  and  its  'denuded,  secreting,  and  humid  apex', 
forms  the  stigma.  1871  GAKROD  Mat.  Med.  fed.  3)  179  On 
the  Secreting  and  Excreting  Organs,  with  the  exception  of 
the  skin,  the  effect  of  opium  is  to  lessen  their  activity.  1899 
Alllnttfs  Syst.  fried.  VIII.  740  The  cysts  arise  from  hyper- 
trophy of  the  secreting  part  of  the  sweat-glands. 

Secretion  (s/krf  Jan).  [a.  F.  s&r&ion,  ad.  L. 
$t\  ration-cm  j  n.  of  notion  f.  srtcrnZrc  to  separate, 
secrete  :  see  SECERN  v.  Cf.  Sp.  secreciont  Pg. 
secrefio,  It.  secrezio)2e.~\ 

1.  Phys.  In  an  animal  or  vegetable  body,  the  action 
of  a  gland  or  some  analogous  organ  in  extracting 
certain  matters  from  the  blood  or  sap  and  elaborat- 
ing fiom  them  a  particular  substance,  either  to 
fulfil  some  function  within  the  body  or  to  undergo 
excretion  as  waste. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xiii.  137  It  cannot  bee 
called  their  urine  ;  not  onely  because  the}'  want  those  parts 
of  secretion  ;  but  because  it  is  emitted  aversly  or  backward, 
by  both  sexes.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex,  Techn.  I,  Secretion,  is 
the  separation  of  one  Fluid  from  another  in  the  IJody  of  an 
Animal  or  Vegetable,  by  the  means  of  Glands  or  something 
analogous  to  them.  1717  P.  BLAIR  Misc.  Observ.  (1718)  12 
Its  being  converted  into  Chyle  and  under-going  the  several 
Secretions  throughout  the  Body.  1839  LINDLEY  Introd. 
Bot.  u.  xii.  (ed.  3)  372  Of  Digestion,  Respiration,  and  Secre- 
tion. 1878  BELL  tr.  Gegvtt&atitr's  Camp.  Anal.  iS  This  pro- 
cess of  secretion  varies  in  character. 

attrib.  1880  BESSEY  Bot.  128  Intercellular  spaces  and 
secretion  reservoirs.  1897  Allhutfs  Syst.  Med,  IV.  34 
Naunyn.  .concludes  then,  that  the  chole<-terin  of  the  bile  is 
neither  a  product  of  general  metabolism  nor  a  specific 
secretion  product  of  the  liver. 

2.  concr.  That  which  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  secreting  organ. 

1732  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments,  Rules  of  Diet  271  The  Blood 
may  be  cleansed  .  .perhaps  better  by  Urine  than  any  other 
Secretion.  1826  HEXHV  Elem.  Cltem.  II.  433  The  solids 
and  fluids,  thus  produced,  are  sometimes  elaborated  by 
complicated  organs  called  glands,  and  are  then  termed 
secretions.  1832  LINUI.EY  Introd,  Bot.  222  A  passage  through 
which  the  peculiar  secretions  may,  when  elaborated,  arrive 
al  the  stations  where  they  are  finally  to  be  deposited.  1865 
TVLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  vii.  177  The  milky  secretion  from 
a  small  frog  or  toad.  1882  VINES  tr.  Sack?  Bot.  568  When 
pollination  lakes  place  it  [the  Stigma]  is  covered  with  a 
viscid  secretion. 


b.  transf. 

1727  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  iii.  12  Poetry  is  a  natural 
or  morbid  Secretion  from  the  Brain.  1822  LAMB  Eli  a  Ser.  i. 
I  'raise  of  Chimney-Sweepers^  So  may  thy  culinary  fires, 
eased  of  the  o'ercharged  secretions  from  thy  worse-placed 
hospitalities,  curl  up  a  lighter  volume  to  the  welkin.  1873 
SPENCER  Stud,  Sociol.  vi.  139  There  have  come  down  to  us, 
from  a  long  extinct  race  of  men,  those  actual  secretions  of 
their  daily  life,  which  furnish  colouring  matter  for  a  picture 
of  them. 

1  3.  In  etymological  sense  :  a.  Separation,  b. 
Philos.  (  =  Gr.  dirutf/Mtn?.)  Giving  off  of  particles. 

1696  BHOOKHOUSE  Temple  Open.  58  The  Extrusion  of  the 
Poor  RefTugies  was  only  an  Act  of  Secretion  By  Him  who 
has  his  Fan  in  his  hand,  who.  .dispersed  them  abroad,  not 
for  their  Ruine  but  their  Safety.  1678  CL'DWOBTH  Intell. 
Syst.  i.  i.  §  5.  8  Generation  and  Corruption  may  he  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  Concretion  and  Secretion,  or  Local 
Motion,  without  Substantial  Forms  and  Qualities. 

4.   Ceol.   (See  quot.) 

1882  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  n.  n.  iv.  (1885)  96  In  a  true 
concretion,  the  material  at  the  centre  has  been  deposited 
first,  and  has  increased  by  additions  from  without.  .  .Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  cavities,  .have  been  filled  up  by  the  de- 
position of  materials  on  their  walls,  and  gradual  growth 
inward,  the  result  is  known  as  a  secretion. 

Hence  Secre'tional,  Secre'tionary  ud/s.,  per- 
taining to  secretion. 

1877  BENNETT  ThowCs  Bot.  224  But  diseases  are  also 


caused  through  the  influence  of  the  soil,  depending  on  an 
abnormal  transformation  of  those  substances  out  of  which 
the  tissue  of  the  plant  is  constructed.  These  constitute 
what  are  called  secretional  diseases.  1888  TEALL  Brit. 
Petrogr.  447  Secret  wnary,  a  term  used  to  express  a  growth 
from  without  inwards,  in  contradistinction  to  concretionary. 
Secretions  (sflcnjas),  a.  [f.  L.  secretion-cm 
SECRETION  +  -iocs.  Cf.  captious.']  Characterized 
by,  or  having  the  nature  of  secretion. 

1707  FLOVER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  151  When  the  Pulse 
runs  too  high.. all  the  Evacuations  of  the  secretions  Hu- 
mours are  very  violent.  1876  ir.  Wagner's  Gen.  Path.  \\\ 
Generally  possessing  a  secretions  calcareous  covering. 

t  Se'Cretist.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SECRET  a.  or  sb.  + 
-IST.     Cf.  F.  secrtiiste  (iSth  c.  in  Littre).]     One 
who  has  special  skill  in  any  matter  or  special  or 
|    private  information. 

1661  BOYLE  Cert.  Physiol.  Ess.  (1669)  35  Those  Secrctists 
that  will  not  part  with  one  Secret  but  in  Exchange  for 
I    another. 

t  SecretrtiouS,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  L.  secret- 

|    (seeSECRETEy.)  +  -ITIOUS  2.]  Producedby secretion. 

1696    FLOYEU  Humours  Pref.,  They  frequently  have  a 

;    Similitude  or  contrariety  to  the  Secretitious  Humours  in 

;    taste  and  Quality. 

Secretive  (a/krTtiv),  a.     Also  5   secretife. 
i    [In  i5th  c.  f.  SECRET  a.  +  -IVE.     In  mod.  use,  a 
,    back-formation  from  SECRETIVENESS;   but  appre- 
hended as  f.  SECRETE  v.  +-IVE.] 
1 1.   =  SECRET  a.  Obs.  rare-1.     (Used  for  rime.) 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  ci.xxvui.  ii,  In  cliambre  priuey 
and  secretife  [rime-word  wife]. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  feelings,  habits,  etc. :   Ad- 
dicted or  inclined  to  secrecy  ;   reticent ;  not  frank 
or  open. 

1853  C.  BRONTE  Villeite  ix,  These  things,  contrary  to  her 
custom,  and  even  nature — for  she  was  not  secretive— were 
most  sedulously  kept  out  of  sight  for  a  time.  1884  Harpers 
Mag.  June  99/2  She  was  a  shy,  secretive  maid.  1908  Hib- 
bert  Jrnl.  Oct.  30  So  secretive  is  this  tribe  that  my  patient 
inquiries  have  not  even  elicited  their  true  name. 

b.  transf.  of  things.  Also  of  looks,  etc. :  Indi- 
cating secretiveness. 

1865  A.  SMITH  Summer  in  Skye  I.  311  O'er  his  dark  face 
there  flitted  A  secretive  smile.  1866  THORSBURY  Greathcart 
I.  320  There  was  something  secretive  and  sad  about  the  sites 
of  the  graves.  1871  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  40  The  evening 
lamps  look  yellower  by  contrast  with  the  snow,  and  give  the 
windows  that  hearty  look  of  which  our  secretive  fires  have 
almost  robbed  them.  1892  '  MERRIMAN'  Slave  of  Lamp  vii, 
The  Citizen  Morot  raised  his  secretive  eyes. 

3.  Serving  to  conceal,    rare. 

1830  I.  TAYLOR  Unitar.  82  The  pews..,  secretive  in  then- 
intention. 

Secretiveness  (s/'krrtivnes).  [Formed  after 
F.  secrttwitt  (Phrenology;  Gall,  1808),  f.  secret 
SECRET;  see  -IVE  and  -NESS.  Now  apprehended  as 
f.  SECRETIVE  a.~\  The  quality  of  being  secretive  ; 
disposition  to  secrecy. 

Originally  used  in  Phrenology  as  the  name  of  a  'propensity ' 
having  a  special  '  bump '  allotted  to  it. 

1815  SPURZHEIM  Physiogn.  Syst.  (ed.  2)  329  Organ  of  the 
propensity  to  conceal,  or  Secretiveness.  1878  UAYNE/JW?V'/. 
Rev.  vii.  265  He  had  no  secretiveness  in  his  nature,  and 
could  do  nothing  by  halves.  1897  MARY  KINGSLF.V  W. 
Africa  161  There  is  a  strange  sense  of  secreliveness  about 
all  these  West  African  forests. 

Secretly  (sf  kretli),  adv.     [f.  SECRET  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  a  secret  manner,  in  secret,  not  openly. 

c  1386  [see  SKCRKLY].  1447  BOKENHAM  Styntys  i.  769 
(Horstm.)  For  lernyd  he  hadde  ful  secretive  Of  a  prest.. 
whan  he  shuld  dye.  1537  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (1875)  I.  43 
The  King  was  maried  secreetly  at  Chelsey,  in  Middlesex, 
to  one  Jane  Seymor.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  n.  iii.  7  Guie 
him  this  Letter,  doe  it  secretly.  </ 1700  EVELYN  Diary  18 
June  1690,  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  .did  seacretly  concert  mea- 
sures with,  and  afterwards  ueclar'd  for  them.  1766  GOLDSM. 
i'ic.  tlS,  iv,  I  still  found  them  secretly  attached  to  all  their 
former  finery.  1878  LECKY  Eng.  in  iBt/i  C.  I.  i.  119  He 
was  secretly  negotiating  with  the  Pretender. 
fb.  With  a  hidden  meaning,  Obs.  rare. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  119  Poetis  of  olde 
fables  han  contryved,.  .By  whiche  theyr  witte  was  secretely 
approved.  1632  Guillwfs  Heraldry  in.  ii.  (ed.  2)  115  This 
did  the  Poets  secretly  expresse,  when  they  preferred  Pallas 
to  be  the  Gouernesse  of  Learning, 
f  c.  Indirectly.  Obs.  rare"1. 

1656  RIUGLKY  Pract.  Physick  227  Antidotes  for  the  Ma- 
lignity, yet  such  as  secretly  respect  the  disease. 

t  2.  In  concealment  or  retirement.   Obs.  rare. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xxx.  2o  Thou  hydest  them  priuely 
by  thine  owne  presence  from  the  proude  men,  thou  kepest 
them  secretly  in  thy  tabernacle,  from  the  strife  of  tongues. 
1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  205  Your  daughter  heere  the 
Princesse  (left  for  dead)  Let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in. 

3.  In  an  inaudible  voice. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  161  The  dragon,  .falleth  asleepe, 
the  Indians  in  the  meane-season  watching,  &  muttering 
secretly  words  of  Incantation.  1841  A.  R.  C.  DALLAS  Past. 
Superintend.  203  Repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  after  the 
Bishop;  and  afterwards  joining  secretly  in  the  prayers 
which  follow, 

t  Sexretness.  Obs.  [f.  SECRET  a.  +  -NESS,] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  secret. 

1.  Secrecy,  privacy ;  reticence.  In  secretness : 
secretly. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  v.  (Skeat)  13  A  thing  enclosed 
under  secretnesse  of  privyte.  a  1473  ASHBY  Active  Policy 
354  Kepe  secretnesse  as  a  secretarye.  Ibid.  621  Whan  any 


tellethe  you  any  tale,,  .than  kepe  it  in  secretnesse  treuleche. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  AT.  Aurel.  (1546)  G  j,  He.. 
ought  to  entre  into  his  owne  secretnes,  and  to  thynke  prp- 
foundely.  1560  DA  us  tr.  SUidane's  Comm,  342  Now  again 
muttering  something  in  great  secreatness.  1654  COKAISE 
Dianea,  246  Being  grown  impatient  of  my  tlmeious  secret* 
nesse.,1  asked  her  Advice:  If  it  were  better  to  discover 
ones  flames  to  a  Mistris  by  Letters,  word  of  mouth,  or  by 
the  Intercession  of  others. 

2.  That  which  is  secret. 

^•1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew^  (E.E.T.S.)  13  And  be- 
gane  a  litill  while  to  hyde  the  secretnesse  of  his  soule.  a  1533 
LD.  BERNEHS  Huon  xcv.  310  Whan  ye  were  prisoner  m 
Babylone  I  dyscuueryd  the  secrctnes  of  my  mynde  to  hym, 
and  shewed  hym  of'y"  lone  betwen  you  and  me.  1623 
LISLE  JElfric  on  O.  3-  A*.  7'.,  Serm.  Easterday  13  Then 
ought  we.. not  to  search  rashly  of  that  deepe  secretnes 
aboue  the  measure  of  our  vnderstanding. 

Secretorie,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  SECRETARY. 

Secretory  (s^krrtaii),  a.  and  sb.  Phys.  [f.  L. 
secret-  (see  SECRETE  Z>.)  +  -ORY.  Cf.  F.  se'cre'toire.'] 

A.  adj.   Having  the  function  of  secreting  ;  per- 
taining to  or  concerned  with  the  process  of  secretion. 

1692  RAY  Creation  n.  64  The  Glands,  .give  the  Blood  time 
to  stop  and  separate  through  the  Pores  of  the  capillary 
Vessels  into  the  Secretory  ones.  1793  BEDDOES  Calculus 
39  Of  all  the  secretory  organs,  the  kidneys  and  the  mamma; 
are  most  certainly  and  quickly  affected  by  the  passions  and 
by  food.  1872  HUXLEY  Physiol.  v.  102  The  many  secretory 
glands  whkh  separate  certain  substances  from  the  blood  at 
recurrent  periods.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Ba ry's  /'/inner. 
421  The  fibrous  strands  which  surround  a  secretory  passage 
in  the  leaves  of  Pinus  and  the  roots  of  Philodendron. 

B.  sb.   A  secreting  vessel  or  duct. 

1768  FOOTE  Devil  m.  Wks.  1799  II.  276  These  are  thrown 
by  the  digestive  powers  into  the  secretory.  1822-29  Gooti's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  III.  409  Mercury  is  an  universal  stimu- 
lant and  increases  the  action  of  all  the  secretaries  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

I!  Secre'tum.  Antiq.  Pl.secreta.  {L.$2er?tumt 
neut.  of  stcretus  SECRET  a. ;  in  med.L.  ellipt.  for  «'- 
gillum  secret um  secret  seal.]  (See  quot.  1886.) 

1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist,  fy  Pop.  xxiv.  399  The  same  in- 
dividual also  occasionally  possessed  and  sealed  with  more 
than  one  Secretum.  Ibid.  400  The  Seals  and  Secreta  of 
ceitain  noble  families.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  586/2  The 
aperture  [over  which  a  seal  was  placed]  allowed  a  second 
matrix  to*be  applied  at  the  back.  This  was  usually  a  smaller 
private  seal  called  a  secretnm.  1909  FOX-DAVIES  Cotnpl. 
Ciiiitfa  Her.  408  The  secretum  of  Isabelle  de  Flandres 
(c.  1308)  has  her  shield  placed  between  three  lions. 

Sect  (sekt),  $b^  Also  4-6  secte,  5  sekte, 
6  sekt,  seacte,  pi.  sextes,  Sc.  pi.  sekkis.  [a.  F. 
sccte  (I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  directly  ad.  L. 
secta  following  (used  as  cognate  object  in  scctam 
seqzti)  to  follow  a  particular  course  of  conduct,  to 
follow  a  person's  guidance  or  example),  hence 
a  party  or  faction,  a  philosophical  sect  or  school, 
a  class  or  profession  (in  med.  L.  also  the  distinc- 
tive costume  of  a  class  or  order  of  men),  f.  sequ- 
root  of  sequi  to  follow  :  for  the  formation  cf.  sec- 
tan  to  pursue).  The  L.  word  was  adopted  also 
in  other  Rom.  langs. :  Sp.,  Pg.  secta,  It.  setta. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  L.  sccta  is  the  fern.  pple. of 
sectire  to  cut,  an  ellipsis  for  via  secta,  from  the  phrase  viam 
St'carc  (after  Gr.  Te'juu'eic  6Sor)  to  make  {lit.  '  to  cut ')  one's 
way.  Formally  this  would  be  quite  possible  ;  but  sccta  does 
not  occur  in  the  physical  sense  of  *  way ',  nor  does  it  appear 
that  via.  sccta  was  ever  in  use  ;  and  some  of  the  uses  of  secta 
are  more  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  derivation  from 
St'gul  than  from  secure.} 

fL  A  class  or  kind  (of  persons).  Obs. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  1432  (Fairf.)  Alderfirste,  loo,  ther 
I  sighe, . .  Hym  of  Secte  saturnyne,  The  Ebrayke  lost-phus. 
1393  LANCL.  P.  PL  C.  xvi.  13  How  (>is  couetise  ouer-cam 
aflc  kynne  sectes,  As  wel  lerede  as  lewede.  1:1400  Rom. 
Rose  5745  Eke  in  the  same  secte  are  set  Alle  tho  that  pre* 
chen  for  to  get  Worshipes,  honour,  and  richesse.  1430-40 
LYDG.  Bochas  in.  i.  (1494)  i  viij  b,  The  sect  of  ponert  hath  a 
protection  From  all  statutes  togoat  lyberte.  1515  BARCLAY 
Egloges  iii.  (1570)  B  vj  b,  Flatterers  and  hostlers,  and  other 
of  this  sect  Are  busy  in  thy  chamber.  i54oPALSGR.  Acolastns 
n.  i.  I  j,  Of  whose  secte  .i.  suite  or  sorte  of  profession  we., 
set  forth  ahrode  into  the  market  stede  many  clientes.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  932  The  which  act  and  priuilege  did 
nourishe  and  encrease  ahoundauntly  the  sect  and  swarme  of 
theeues  and  murderers.  x6»8  BURTON  Aitat.  Aid.,  Democr. 
to  Rdr.  (ed.  3)  15  [Of  Physicians]  I  know  many  of  their  Sect 
[edd.  i,  2,  of  them]  which  haue  taken  Orders,  in  hope  of  a 
Benefice. 

fb.  A  religious  order.    Obs. 

Properly  a  use  of  sense  i ;  but  Wyclif  affects  to  take  it 
in  sense  4,  as  if  the  orders  (esp.  the  mendicant  orders)  were 
new  religions,  competing  with  the  'sect'  of  Christ. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  446  pes  foure  sectis  newe  brou^t 
in,  as  emperour  clerkls,  munkis  &  chanouns  &  |>es  foure 
prdris  frens,  disturblen  moost  bis  figtinge  chirche  &  putten 
it  fro  be  cours  of  crist.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvn.  203  £03 
men  so?t  al  sectes  (v.r.  ^e  sektis]  of  sistren  &  of  bre(?eren. 
1402  Jack  Upland  106  Why  stele  ye  mens  children  for  to 
make  hem  of  youre  secte?  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)4i6 
pat  he  suld  be  of  haly  secte.  1333  GAU  Richt  Vay  (1888)  104 
Our  halie  fader  ye  paip  and  his  bischopis  gift's  ane  part  of 
ye  spulze  quhilk  thayreiff  fra  ye  pwir  to  thir  forsaid  sekkis. 
1574  tr.  Marlorat's  Apocalips  36  Wicked  sectes  haue  bin 
brought  into  the  worlde  vnder  the  names  of  Austin,  Bernard, 
Francis,  Dominik  and  others.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix. 
Ii.  (1612)  231  Ignatius  then  conceited  had  his  sect,  And 
crau'd  Continuance  of  ihe  pope.  1779  G.  KKATE  Sketches 
fr.  Nat.  (ed.  2)  I.  142  As  I  think  that  there  are  only  two 
houses  of  La  Trappe  existing,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
mention,  that  this  sect  was  first  founded  about  a  century 
ago,  witli  the  sanction  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Eleventh.  1814 
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GARY  Dante,  Parad.  in.  108, 1.  .Made  promise  of  the  way  her 
sect  enjoins. 

fc.  The  (human)  race.    Obs.  rare. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4859  Ne  were  ther  generacioun  Our  sectis 
strene  for  to  save.     1578  BANISTER  Hist.  A/tin  HI,  42  The 
Articulation  of  the  head  with  the  Vertebres..diuine  nature 
y°  mother  of  humane  sect,  hath  shewed  therin  more  care. 
d.  Sex.     Now  only  in  illiterate  use. 

A  special  use  of  sense  i ;  possibly  suggested  by  the  simi- 
larity in  sound  with  SEX.  In  mod. Eng.  it  may  have  origi- 
nated afresh  as  an  artificial  pronunciation  of  sek  (a  singular 
evolved  from  the  apparent  plural  sex)  on  the  part  of  speakers 
of  dialects  that  have  final  (k)  for  i,kt). 

£1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  1171  For  the  wyues  loue  of 
Bathe  Whos  lyf  and  al  hire  secte  god  mayntene  In  heigh 
maistrie.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  ii.  (Skeat)  1.  139  She 
me  hath  had  so  greet  in  worship,  that  I  nil  for  nothing  in 
open  declare,  that  in  any  thing  ayenst  her  secte  may  so 
wene.  a  1592  GREENE  Alphon$ns\.  Wks.  (Grosart)XIII.  400 
Allhough  it  be  a  shame  For  knights  to  combat  with  the  female 
sect.  1608  MIDDLETON  Mad  World  \\.  vi,  Tisthe  easiest  Art 
and  cunning  for  our  sect  to  counterfeit  sicke.  1624  HEVWOOD 
Gitnaik.  i.  6  Their  controversie  was  to  be  determined  by 
Tyresias,  (one  that  had  beene  of  both  sects1.  1738  [G. 
SMITH]  Cur,  Relat.  II.  v.  77  These  Robbers  without  Regard 
to  Sect  or  Decency,  stript  all  the  Company  stark  naked. 
1776  PRATT  Pupil  Pleas.  (1777)  I.  173  The  most  artfullest 
of  his  sect.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Kenan's  xv,  '  Ye  have  skecl  of 
our  sect,  sir,'  replied  the  dame.  1861  MAYHEW  Lond. 
Labour  III.  204  [Street-photographer  loq.\  A  lady  don't 
mind  taking  her  bonnet  off.,  before  one  of  her  own  sect. 

t  2.  Distinctive  costume  (of  a  class  or  order). 
Also  transf.  the  '  garb '  or  guise  (of  humanity).  Obs. 

1377  LANGL,  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  237  Many  tyme  god  bath  ben 
mette  amonge  nedy  peple,  pere  neuere  segge  hym  seigh  in 
secte  of  J>e  riche.  Ibid.  xiv.  258  He  bereth  pe  sii^ne  of 
pouerte,  And  in  |>at  secte  owre  saneoure  saued  al  mankynde. 
*393  Ibid.  C.  VMI.  130  And  sitihe  in  oure  secte  as  hit  semed, 
t?ow  deydest,  On  a  fryday,  in  forme  of  man  feledest  oure 
sorwe. 

f  3.  Body  of  followers  or  adherents.    Obs. 

1450  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  204/2  The  said  John  Newport  and 
other  of  his  secte. .so  thretening  the  Kmgispepil  of  the  lie 
fete.].  1512  W.  KNIGHT  in  Ellis  Qrig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  195  Sr 
William  Sands  and  a  few  of  his  secte  were  in  the  contrarie 
opynyon  of  me.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  clxxx.  216  The 
prouost  and  his  sect  exhorted  hym  therto.  1590-91  Rig. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  562  The.. crafty  practizes  of  Mr 
James  Gordoun,  fader  bruthir  to  the  Erll  of  HuntHe,  and 
uiheris  of  his  sect.  1621  Gude  fy  Godlie  B.  App.  i.  234  Cum 
heir  my  Elect,  and  my  awin  sweit  Sect,  ^our  nyre  sail  not 
be  in  weir.  [1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gov.  Eng.  \.  Ixvii.  (1739) 
169  Et  inde  producit  sec  tain  suant ;  that  is,  he  brings  his 
sect  or  suit,  or  such  as  do  follow  or  affirm  his  complaint.] 
1667  MILTON  P.L.  vi.  147  [Abdiel  speaks.]  My  Sect  thou 
seest,  now  learn  too  late  How  few  somtimes  may  know, 
when  thousands  err. 

4.  A  religious  following ;  adherence  to  a  par- 
ticular religions  teacher  or  faith. 

-f*a.  Applied  to  any  of  the  main  religions  of 
the  world,  as  Christianity,  Judaism,  or  Moham- 
medanism ;  the  principles,  or  the  adherents  col- 
lectively, of  any  one  of  these  faiths.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  S<jr?s  T.  g  (Corpus)  As  of  \>e  secte  of  which 


[  tynyanys.  1526  TINDALE  i  Cor.  xi.  19  For  there  must  be 
I  sectes  amonge  you.  1530  CROMWELL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  in.  II.  187  They  wyll  not  discent  from  the  Lutheran 
sekt.  1542-3  Act  34  <V  35  Hen.  VJH,  c.  i  The  damnable 
opinions  of  the  secte  of  the  anabaptistes.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slei- 
danc's  Comm.  81  They  that  love  sectes  are  in  dede  worthy 
of  punyshement.  1577  VAUTROLLIER  Lutheran  Ep.  Gal.  221 
The  Jewes  assured  them  selues  that  the  Church.. should 
shortly  be  ouerthrowne  :  the  which  by  an  odious  name  they 
called  a  Sect.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  iv.  Hv,  And  in  her 
Sects,  Religion  lay  confounded.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII, 
v.  iii.  81  Doe  not  I  know  you  [Cromwell]  for  a  Fauourer  Of 
this  new  Sect?  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Viciss.  Things  P  5  When 
the  Religion  formerly  receiued,  i*  rent  by  Discords  ;.  .you 
may  doubt  the  Springing  vp  of  a  New  Sect.  1641  J.  JACK- 
SON True  Evang.  T.  I.  69  The  Millenaries,  a  sect  of  learned, 
and  criticall  Christians,  who  expect  in  the  last  thousand 
years  of  the  Church,  the  cream  of  alt  militant  perfection. 
111727  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended  yi.  (1728)  340  He  re- 
formed the  religion  of  the  Persians,  which  before  was  divided 
into  many  sects.  1788  GIUBON  Decl.  #  /-'.  1.  V.  170  Tlie 
church  was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and  Monophysite 
sects.  1844  J.  STEPHEN  in  Edinb.  Rev.  LXXX.  251  The 
Clapham  Sect.  1859  FITZGERALD  Omar : xliii,  The  Grape 
that  can  with  Logic  absolute  The  Two-and-Seventy  jailing 
Sects  confute.  1879  I-  STEI>HKN  Hours  in  Library  ber.  in. 
288  The  Clapham  Sect,  amongst  whom  he  [Mncaulay]  had 
been  brought  up. 

c.  In  modern  use,  commonly  applied  to  a 
separately  organized  religious  body,  having  its 
distinctive  name  and  its  own  places  of  worship  ; 
a  '  denomination '.  Also,  in  a  narrower  sense,  one 
of  the  bodies  separated  from  the  Church.  The 
sects  :  applied  by  Anglicans  to  the  various  bodies 
of  Dissenters,  by  Roman  Catholics  to  all  forms  of 
Protestantism. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Hist.  Eng.  i.  \\.  3/1  They  (of  all  the 
other  sects  before  specified)  were  suffered  onlie  to  continue 
vnaboltshed.  1651  H.  MORE  Mastix  his  Lett,  in  Enthits. 
Tri.  etc.  (1656)  306  That  Sect  which  are  called  Quakers, 
i673TKMPLE0Aj(?rr>.  UuztfdProv.Wks.  1731 1. 58  In  Amster- 
dam..almost  all  Sects,  that  are  known  among  Christians, 
have  their  publick  Meeting-places.  1676  GLANVILL  Ess.  v. 
24  The  common  practice  (at  least  among  the  Sects)  of  declar- 
ing against  Reason  as  an  Enemy  to  Religion.  1776  ADAM 
SMITH  W.  N.  v.  i.  (1869)  II.  377  Almost  every  different  con- 
gregation might  have  made  a  little  sect  by  itself,  or  have 
entertained  peculiar  tenets  of  its  own.  1818  SCOTT  Kr. 
Lamm,  xxxi.  But  with  all  the  more  severe  prejudices  and 
principles  of  his  sect,  Bide-the-bent  possessed  a  sound  judg- 
ment. 1828  MACAULAV  Ess.,  Hallam  p  19  We  might  say 
that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  intended  to 
extirpate,  not  a  religious  sect,  but  a  political  party.  1836 
ARNOLD  in  Stanley  I,ijfc$Corr.  (1845)  II.  23  Almost  all  who 
profess  to  value  Chrisiianily  seem  when  they  are  brought  to 
the  test  to  care  only  for  their  own  sect.  1836  H.  ROGERS 
J.  Howe  iii.  (1863)  46  It  might  be  said  of  the  latter  years  uf 
the  Commonwealth,  that  there  were  almost  as  many  sects  as 


of  Sarac'ms.  1390  COWER  Con/.  II.  182  And  thus  in  thilke 
time  tho  Began  the  Secte  upon  this  Erthe,  Which  of  believes 
was  the  ferthe.  c  1450  Alyrr.  our  Ladye  85  Of  what  secte  or 
contre  so  euer  they  be,  hethen  or  crysten,  sarasen  or  lewe. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  73  b/i  Kynge  Salamon  louyd  ouer- 
moche-.straunge  wymen  of  other  sectes.  1530  KASTF.I.L 
Bk.  Pnrgat.  in.  xv.  (fin.),  Wolde  to  God  that  thou  were  of 
our  holy  secte  and  crysten  beleve.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  New 
Itid.  (Arb.)  14  Ye  Soldan  or  chefe  ruler  hereof  is  of  Mahu- 
mets  secte,  as  are  ye  Turkes.  a  1575  tr.  Pol.  I'trg.  Eng. 
Hist.  (Camden  No.  36)  74  Preaching  the  woord  of  Godd  and 
sincere  secte  of  Christe.  1592  KYD  Sol.  fy  Ptrs.  in.  i.  38 
How  did  the  Christians  vse  our  Knights?  Bru.  As  if  that 
we  and  they  had  been  one  sect.  1600  R.  CARR  tr.  Mahuitie- 
tan  Hist,  iq  Abagan . .  tooke  vpon  him  the  supersticion  of 
the  sect  of  Mahumet,  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto  s  Trav. 
xx.  73Whilest  these  wicked [Miscreants  \sc.  Mohammedans] 
fortifie  themselves  in  their  devilish  Sect,  let  us  trust  in  our 
Lord.  1716  PRIDEAUX  O.  %  N.  Test.  Connected  (1718)  I.  I. 
in.  139  At  this  time  [an.  522]  all  the  idolatry  of  the  world  was 
divided  between  two  sects,  that  is  the  worshippers  of  images 
who  were  called  the  Sabians,  and  the  worshippers  of  fire,  who 
were  called  the  Magians. 

b.  f  (a]  A  system  of  belief  or  observance  dis- 
tinctive of  one  of  the  parties  or  schools  into 
which  the  adherents  of  a  religion  are  divided ; 
sometimes  spec,  a  system  differing  from  what  is 
deemed  the  orthodox  tradition;  a  heresy.  Obs. 
(l>)  A  body  of  persons  who  unite  in  holding  certain 
views  differing  from  those  of  others  who  are 
accounted  to  be  of  the  same  religion ;  a  party  or 
school  among  the  professors  of  a  religion ;  some- 
times applied  spec,  to  parties  that  are  regarded  as 
heretical,  or  at  least  as  deviating  from  the  general 
tradition. 

The  Clapham  Sect :  a  name  applied  derisively  early  in  the 
iQth  c.  to  a  coterie  of  persons  of  Evangelical  opinions  and 
conspicuous  philanthropic  activity,  some  of  whom  lived  at 
Clapham;  among  the  chief  members  were  Wilberforce, 
Zacnary  Macau  lay,  and  Henry  Thornton. 

13..  S.  Ambrose  276  (JfS.  I7er>ion)  in  Horstm.  Aliens* 
Leg.  (1878)  12  Wi>  heretykes  of  l»e  secte  of  Arrian.  1382 
WYCLIF  Acts  xxvi.  5  For  vp  [T'.  r.  that  bi]  the  moosi  certeyn 
secte  of  oure  religioun,  I  lyuede  a  F.-irisee.  1390  GOWF.H 
Conf.  I.  15  This  new  Secte  of  Lollardie.  ^1449  PECOCK 
Ki-pr.  v.  iif.  497  Aftir  the  dales  of  the  Apostlis  roosen  also 
manye  vntrewe  sectis  of  CrUten  men,  as  the  sect  of  Valen- 
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sects  his  name  is  the  symbol  for  the  prevailing  of  the  gates 
of  hell. 

d.  abstr.     (Cf.  PARTY  sb.  6b.) 

1865  LECKY  Ration.  (1878)  II.  104  The  spirit  of  sect,  or  an 
attachment  not  to  abstract  principles,  but  to  a  definite  and 
organised  ecclesiastical  institution,  is  a  spirit  essentially 
similar  to  patriotism. 

5.  The  system  or  body  of  adherents  of  a  par- 
ticular school  of  philosophy. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  1 1 1. 359  He  f  Arisiotle]brou;te 
up"Ve  secte  J?at  is  i-cK  ped  Peripatetica.  1579-80  MOUTH  Plu- 
tarch. 8n.ttf$(i5<)5)  1 070  Cassius  being  in  opinion  an  Epicu- 
rian,  ..spake,  .thus.  In  our  sect,  Brutus,  we  haue  an  opinion, 
that  [etc.],  a  1591  H.  SMITH  Arroiv  agst.  Atheists  (1637)  18 
Three  of  the  most  learned  that  ever  professed  the  Platonicke 
sect.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  279  The  Sect  Epicurean,  1693 
DRYDEN  Arrfaf  i.  Argt.,Our  Poet  was  a  Stoick  Philosopher; 
and.. all  his  Moral  Sentences.. are  drawn  from  the  Dogma's 
of  that  Sect.  1704  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  399  The 
Chaldaran  Philosophers  were  divided  into  Sects,  but  the 
Distinction  arose  from  the  Nature  of  their  Studies.  1^98 
FERRIAR  Eng.  Historians  244  Some  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophical sects,  received  their  denominations  from  their  places 
of  instruction.  1868  FARRAR  Seekers  after  God,  Seneca 
Introd.  5  The  purest  and  most  exalted  philosophic  sect  of 
antiquity  was  '  the  sect  of  the  Stoics '. 

6.  transf.  (from  senses  4  and  5).     A  school  of 
opinion  in  politics,    science,   or   the   like ;   also, 
more   or  less  jestingly,    applied   to   a   group   of 
persons  who  attach  importance  to  some  peculiar 
crotchet  about  matters  of  social  custom  or  the  like. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  18  Lear..  .And  wee'l  weare  out  In 
a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones,  That  ebbe  and 
flow  by  th1  Moone.  1609  B.  JONSON  Epicoene  Prol.,  But  in 
this  age,  a  sect  of  Writers  are,  That,  onely,  for  particular 
likings  care,  And  will  taste  nothing  that  is  populare.  1692 
BENTI.EY  Boyle  Lect.  iii.  18  The  Atheists  upon  this  occasion 
are  divided  into  Sects.  1713  STEELE  Sped.  No.  479  P  5 
Socrates,  who  is  by  all  Accounts  the  undoubted  Head  of  the 
Sect  of  the  Hen-peck'd,  own'd..  that  [etc.].  1776  ADAM  SMITH 
\y.  N.  v.  ii.  (1869)  II.  ^20  That  sect  of  men  of  letters  in 
France  who  call  themselves  the  economists.  1788  Trifler 
No.  9.  usThe  first  sect  on  which  I  shall  recommend  you  to 
try  your  skill,  .are  Old  Maids.  1793  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (18.159} 
III.  450  Asect  has  shown  itself  among  us,  who  declare  they 
espoused  our  constitution,  .as  a  step  to  an  English  consti- 
tution. 1821  SHELLEY  Epipsych.  149, 1  never  was  attached  to 
that  great  sect,  Whose  doctrine  is,  lhat  each  one  should  select 
Out  of  the  crowd  a  mistress  or  a  friend,  And  all  the  rest., 
commend  To  cold  oblivion.  18*1-30  LD.  COCKBURN  Mem. 
(1856)  367  The  Whigs  gave  him  a  public  dinner  on  the  2ist 
of  February,  at  which  about  300  attended— the  largest  con- 
vocation of  the  sect  lhat  had  yet  taken  place.  1837  WHEWF.LL 
Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  (1857)  I.  175  The  doctrine  made  a  sect 
among  astronomers.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med. 


xvii.  197  This  I  am  sure  will  seem  strange  to  the  various 
sects  of  pathologists  and  theorists.  1899  W.  S.  LILLY 
ist  Princ.  Politics  135  Socialism  is  rather  a  beet  than  a  party, 
•j"  b.  With  pseudo-etymological  reference :  A 
'section*  of  mankind.  Obs. 

1708-9  SWIFT  Let.  to  Abp,  King  6  Jan.,  But  the  world  is 
divided  into  two  sects,  those  that  hope  the  best,  and  those 
thai  fear  the  worst,  a  1764  LLOYD  Poet  254  There  were  two 
sects—the  Bad,  the  Good. 

t  c.  trans  f.  Way  of  thinking,  turn  of  mind.  Obs. 

1580-3  CIniiicNK  Mainillia  \.  (1592)  2  b,  Yet  he  could  haue 
a  quiet  conscience,  til  he  might  see  her  of  the  same  sect,  and 
as  deadly  to  hate  it  [court  life],  as  he  did  loth  it. 

f7.    =  SEPT  (Irish).    Obs.  rare. 

1536 .?/.  Papers  Hen.  K///(i834)  II.  328  There  are  another 
sect  of  the  Borkes,  and  divers  of  the  Irisshery,  towardes 
Slygoo.  1540  Ibid.  III.  235  Thos  sectes  of  people  called  the 
Cavenaghes. 

t  8.  Law.  Sect  of  court  (med.  L.  secta  cnrix)  : 
'  Suit  and  Service  done  by  Tenants  at  the  Court 
of  their  Lord  '  (J.  Harris  Lex.  Tec/in.  1710,  II). 

1546  Yorks.  Chantry  Snr^>.  (Surtees)  II.  245  To  the  erle 
of  Comberland  for  secte  of  courte  for  the  lande  in  Skipton. 
1546  i\!c»i.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  13  Sir  William  Malyury 
knight  for  lande  in  Nunwike  and  secte  of  Courte  xiij  d. 
John  Norton  for  Fre  Ferme  and  secte  of  Courte  xiij  d.  1571 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot,  II.  89  Wiih  power  to.  .continew 
court  or  courtis  of  Justiciarie. .  ;  sectis  to  mak  be  cnllit ; 
absentis  to  amerchiat.  1578  Ibid.  III.  13. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sect-ascendancy ^  f  -fol- 
lower^ -founder*  -leader,  f  -maker ,  t  -master 
( =  sect-founder)  ;  sect-forming,  -ridden  adjs. 

1903  Q.  J\ev.  Apr.  570  To  the  pre-Reformation  policy  of 
race-ascendency  was  added,  under  Elizabeth,  that  of  *sect- 
ascendency.  1556  OLDE  Antichrist  102  b,  To  gratifie  his 
owne  *secte  (blowers.  1891  C/i.  Times  28  Aug.  824/1  The 
*  sect- forming,  dislocating  career  of  the  subsequent  centuries. 
1861  J.  EDKINS  in  Mrs.  Edkins  Chinese  Scenes  (1863)  273  He 
receives  revelations,  becomes  a  "sect-founder,  a  1711  KEN 
Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  389  *Sect- Leaders  their  own 
Visions  may  impose,  i8o6(?-  Rev.  Jan.  91  The  actual  methods 
adopted  by  the  Hindu  sect-leaders.  1530  TINDALK  Prol. 
i  Or.,  Ther  came  immediatly  false  Apostles  &  "sectemakers, 
drue  euery  man  disciples  after  hym.  1656  TRAM'  E,\pos. 
Acts  xv.  36  Seducers  and  sect-makers.  1565  ALI.KN  Dt-f. 
Pitrg.  14  They  doo  not  folowe  these  *  Secte  masters,  as 
scholares  moued  by  any  probability  of  theire  teachers  per- 
suaiion.  a  1708  T.  WARD  Eng.  Kef.  i.  (1716)  73  As  if  the 
Holy  Isaac  were  An  Heretick  or  Sect-Master.  1840  MILL 
Viss.  fy  Disc.  (1859)  1-  444  This  *sect-ridden  country. 

Sect,  sb.%  rare.  [?ad.  \^.  sectum,  neut.  pa.  pple. 
of  secare  to  cut.  Cf.  SET  j/>.]  ?  A  cutting  from 
a  plant ;  in  quots.  Jig. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  iii.  336  Our  en  mail  Stings,  or  vnbitted 
Lusts:  whereof  I  take  this,  that  you  call  Loue,  to  be  a 
Sect,  or  Seyen.  1864  SWINHURNK  Atalanta  1686  The  son 
lies  close  about  thine  heart,.. Eats  thee  and  drinks  thee.. 
thyself,  a  sect  of  thee. 

"f  Sect,  z'.1  nonce-word,  [f.  SECT  sb^}  a.  train. 
To  treat  as  a  sect.  b.  To  sect  it :  to  behave  as 
a  sect. 

1656  S.   H.  Gold.  Law  13  Would  you  that  Pielacyand 
Priesthood  should  perk  up  again,  and  under  pretense  of 
Religion,,  .be-heretick,  and  sect  you,  and  then  dissert  yon 
by  persecutions?    Ibid.  81  The  Priests  ot  all  sorts  sect  it,  so 
do  all  religious  persons  faction  and  party  it. 

t  Sect,  v.'2  Obs.  [f.  L.  sett-,  ppl.  stem  of  secare 
to  cut.]  trans.  To  cut  or  divide  (into  equal  parts). 

1657  TOMUNSON  Renoifs  Disp.  245  Its  leaves  are  sectetl 
Into  slender  parts.    1697  G.  K.  Disc.  Geom.  Problems  10  He 
who  understands. .to  sect  any  angle  into  3.  5.  6.  as  is  above 
shewed,  will  by  the  like  Method  and  Praxis  be  able  to  sect 
any  angle  into  7.  8.  9.  10.  &c.  equal  parts.     7/vV/.,  How  a 
Semicircle  may  be  sected  into  any  number  of  equal  parts. 

t  Sectare,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SECTARY, 

1563  WINJET  Bk.  Quest.  \.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  70  warg.,  Be- 

cause  nane  sectare  can  ansuer  heir  without  manifest  con- 

fusioun  of  his  errour. 

Sectarial  (sekteVrial),  a.  [f.  SECTARY  (or  its 
source  med.  L.  sectarius]  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  or 
distinctive  of  sect.  Chiefly  used  with  reference  to 
Indian  religions. 

1816  G.  S.  FADER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  I.  137  The  doctrine 
in  question  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Stoics :  it  was 
held  also  by  the  philosophers  of  the  other  schools.  As  their 
sectarial  differences  however  are  of  no  importance  in  the 
present  inquiry  [etc-].  1831  COLKMAN  Myth.  Hindus  163 
Sectarial  marks.  These  symbols  are  made  of  ashes,  cow- 
dung  [etc.].  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  Indiai.  viii.  I.  54 
Numerous  sectarial  divisions  amongst  the  Hindus.  1886 
fatidc  Exhib.  Galleries  Brit.  Mus.  208  They  [the  Jains] 
worship  chiefly  twenty-four  sectarial  saints  or  Jins. 

Sectarian  (sekteVrian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  SECTARY 
+  -AN.]  A.  adj. 

L  Pertaining  to  a  sectary  or  sectaries ;  ( be- 
longing to  a  schismatical  sect '  (Phillips,  ed. 
Kersey,  1706).  Obs.  exc.  HisL 

App  first  used  in  the  Commonwealth  period  by  the  Pres- 
byterians with  reference  to  the  Independents;  subsequently 
by  \nglicans  with  reference  to  Nonconformists. 

1649  in  Milton  s  Wks.  (1738)  I.  346  TT«  Sectarian  Party 
in  England.  1650  Rcc.  Comm.  Gen.  Assembly  (S.  H.b.) 
III.  02  That  Sectarian  armie  now  infesting  this  Kingdome. 
1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  Apol.  545  Which  is. .to  arm  the 
Sectarian  Rabbles,  that  phansy  themselves  such  Inspiradoes, 
against  the  orderly-Reformed  Churches.  1687  DRVDEN 
Hind  9f  P.  in.  739  But  that  unfaithful  Test  unfound  will 
pass  The  dross  of  atheists  and  sectarian  brass.  1822  A. 
CUNNINGHAM  Tradit.  TaUsl  Placing  Scot.  Minister  (1887) 
89  To  all  this  answered  Micah  Meen,  a  sectarian  mason. 
1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  244  Drawling 
out  the  words  of  Scripture  with  deep  sectarian  drone.  1834 
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SECTARIANISM. 

SOUTHEV  Doctor  cix.  (1862)  265  When  a  hawker  crime  he 
had  no  pestiferous  tracts,  either  seditiousor  sectarian,  for  sale. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  sect  or  sects;  confined  to 
a  particular  sectj  bigotedly  attached  to  a  par- 
ticular sect.  In  recent  use,  often  a  pejorative 
synonym  of  denominational  r,  csp.  with  reference  to 
education. 

1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  VIII.  237  They.  .have 
been  taught  to  look  on  religious  opinions  as  the  only  cause 
of  enthusiastick  zeal,  and  sectarian  propagation.  1836 
ARNOLD  in  Stanley  Life  fy  Corr.  (1845)  II.  23  All  our  educa- 
tion must  be  Christian,  and  not  be  sectarian.  1837  Ibid,  91 
A  Christian,  and  yet  not  sectarian  University.  1840  CARLYLE 
Heroes  iii.  (1841)  149  Dante  does  not  come  before  us  as  a 
large  catholic  mind  ;  rather  as  a  narrow,  and  even  sectarian 
mind.  1841  E.  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  I.  i  A  natural  and  in* 
variable  tendency,  .to  fall  into  distinct  bodies  and  become 
sectarian,  both  in  spirit  and  in  aim.  1876  J.  GRANT  Burgh 
Sck.  Scot.  n.  419  The  burgh  and  parish  Schools  of  Scotland 
were  never  Sectarian.  1877  CANULISH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VII. 
338/2  There  are  some  doctrines  in  every  system  that  are 
merely  sectarian,  adopted  by  one  particular  branch  of  the 
church,  but  not  recognized  by  others  as  correct  expressions 
of  Christian  faith  and  life.  1884  LIDUON  in  J.  O.  Johnston 
Life  fy  Lett.  (1904)  331,  I  am  not  at  all  frightened  by  the 
word  'sectarian'.  Christianity  is  sectarian  as  against  the 
non-Christian  world.  1903  Brit.  Weekly  n  June  219/3  He 
was  reluctantly  compelled,  for  conscience  sake,  to  refuse 
that  part  of  the  education  rate  which  would  go  to  the  support 
of  sectarian  schools.  Ijbid.  219/4  An  audience  who  loudly 
cheered  every  declaration  of  determined  resistance  to  the 
sectarian  rate. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Originally,  an  adherent  of  the  '  sectarian  party  ' 
(i.  e.  the  Independents  as  designated  by  the  Presby- 
terians) ;  subsequently,  a  member  of  a  schismatic 
sect,  a  schismatic.     Now  chiefly  Hist. 

1654  R.  WILLIAMS  in  Collect.  Mass.  Hist.  Sac.  Ser.  in.  X. 
2  Youre  Father  and  all  the  people  of  God  in  EnghncI, 
formerly  called  the  Pitritanns  Anglicanus,  of  late  Round- 
heads, now  the  Sectarians  (as  mote  or  lesse  cut  of  from  the 
Parishes)  they  are  now  in  the  sadle  and  at  the  helme.  1685 
BUNYAN  Pharisee  fy  P"l't:  7  The  Pharisee  was  a  Sectarian, 
one  that  deviated..  in  his  Worshipping  from  the  way  of 
God  ;.  .for  such  an  one  I  count  a  Sectarian.  1807  SOUTHRY 
F.sprielltis  Lett.  III.  79  Charles  willingly  permitted  this, 
because  he  dreaded  the  political  opinions  of  these  Sectarians. 
1816  —  Lay  of  Laureate  liii,  The  stern  Sectarian  in  un- 
natural league  Joins  her  to  war  against  their  hated  foe. 
1818  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1838)  III.  197  The  Ecclesin 
has  been  an  eclipse  to  the  intellect  of  both  Churchmen 
and  Sectarians.  1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  ii.  (1868)  I.  25  The 
Queen  of  England  hated  Anabaptists,  Calvinists,  and  other 
Sectarians. 

2.  An  adherent  of  a  specified  sect;  a  sectary  of 
a  particular  teacher.     Now  rare. 

1819  Ann.  Reg-.,  Chron.  (1820)  273  Shortly  after  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  family  of  the  plaintiff  should  become  his 
sectarians,  and  they  accordingly  joined  the  Baptist  society 
and  became  a  part  of  his  congregation.  i8a8  J.  F.  COOPER 
potions  of  Ainer.  II.  328  The  whole  number  of  the  sectarians 
\i.  e.  Shakers)  is,  however,  far  from  great.  1836  LYTTON 
Athens  (1837)  II.  416  A  general  feeling  of  alarm  and  suspi- 
cion broke  out  against  the  sage  [Pythagoras]  and  his  secta- 
rians. 1875  MERIVALE  Gen.  Hist.  Rome  Ixv.  (1877)  522  The 
constancy  of  these  sectarians  inflamed,  no  doubt,  the  anger 
of  rulers  who  were  accustomed  to  more  pliant  submission. 

3.  A  bigoted   adherent  of  a   sect  ;   one  whose 
views  or  sympathies  are  sectarian. 

1827  CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  IV.  22  Shakspeare  is  nosectarian  : 
to  all  he  deals  with  equity  and  mercy.  1855  Punch  27  Jan. 


.  nch  27  Jan. 

34/2  Sectarians  who  believe  that  no  good  deed  can  be  done, 
except  by  a  votary  of  M'Howl  and  O'Muggins.  1867  EMER- 
SON Lett,  ff  Sac,  Aims,  Progr.  Cnlt.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  226 
The  narrow  sectarian  cannot  read  astronomy  with  impunity. 

Sectarianism    (sekte^rianiz'm).     [f.    prec. 

+  -ISM.]  The  sectarian  spirit  ;  adherence  or  ex- 
cessive attachment  to  a  particular  sect  or  party, 
esp.  in  religion  ;  in  recent  use  often,  adherence  or 
excessive  attachment  to,  or  undue  favouring  of, 
a  particular  '  denomination  '. 

1818  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rein.  (1836)  I.  89  [In  Shakspeare]    j 
there  is  no  sectarianism,  either  of  politics  or  religion.    1833 
MILL  Diss.f,  Disc.  (1859)  >•  73.  We  shall  find  in  that  art 


would  put  an  end  to  much  musical  sectarianism.  1850 
KINUSLKY  Alt.  Locke  i,  For  art  and  poetry  were  tabooed 
both  by  my  rank  and  my  mother's  sectarianism.  1870 
Athenxum  30  Apr.  573  There  is  nothing  in  the  poems  before 
us  to  denote  sectarianism  in  Art  or  to  provoke  antagonism 
from  any  class  of  true  critics  in  poetry.  1889  Spectator  27 
Apr.,  The  book  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  there  is  no  bigotry 
or  narrow  sectarianism  about  it. 

Sectarianize  (sekte»-rianaiz),  v.  [Formed  as 
prec.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  act  in  a  sectarian  manner. 

1842  FOSTER  in  Life  f,  Corr.  d846)  II.  451  We  dissenters 
.  -having  no  prelatical  authorities  over  us,  may  Sectarianize 
and  fight  as  much  as  we  please.  1874  Contemp.  Rev. 
XXIII.  185  They  sectarianize,  in  short,  just  as  naturally  as 
Churches. 

2.  trans.  To  render  sectarian,  to  reduce  to  the 
level  of  a  sect ;  to  imbue  with  sectarian  feelings 
or  principles. 

1846-9  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Ess.,  etc.  279  [tr.  Luther.]  Human 
nature  when  it  is  sectariani/ed.  1860  G.  P.  MARSH  Led. 
f.ng.  Lang.  643  To  revise  under  present  circumstances,  is 
to  sectananise,  to  divide  the  one  catholic,  English  Bible,  . 
into  a  dozen  different  revelations.  1866  Ch.  Times  24  Mar., 
Those  who  strive  to  sectarianize  the  Church.  1883  Jrnl. 
F.iitic.  XVIII.  83  Scctananizing  the  schools 
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Hence  Secta  Tianizing-  vbl.  sb.  and  fpl.  a. 
1908  Athenaeum  30  May  666/1  The'sectarianizing'  of  the 
Church,  and  of  any  and  every  form  of  Christianity.  1909 
Even.  Post  (N.  Y.)  7  Aug.  6  To  strive  to  catholicise  his  own 
communion,  that  it  might  become  a  reconciling  power,  instead 
of  a  sectarianisms;  system  of  human  device. 

SectarianiyCsekteVrianli),^.  rare.  [f.  SEC- 
TARIAN a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  sectarian  manner. 

1853  E.  G.  HOLLAND  Mem.  J.  Badger  xix.  (1854)  384  Let 
it  not  be  thought  that  we  speak  sectarianly. 

Sectarism  (se-ktariz'm).    Now  rare.    [f.  SEC- 

TAR-Y  +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  principles,  spirit,  or  practice  characteristic 
of  sectaries ;  sectarianism. 

1643  SIR  J.  SPELMAN  Case  of  Affairs  30  Especially  now 
when  Schisme  and  Sectarisme  do  with  such  authoritie  invade 
us.  1721  STRVPE  Eccl.  Mem.  \\.  i.  xxix.  240  These  Checks 
were  given  to  Sectarism  and  Popery.  1822  MRS.  E.  NATHAN 
Langreatk  III.  105  The  charitably  religious  sentiments  of 
Mrs.  Dalton,  untainted  by  the  narrow  trammels  of  sectarism. 
1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Despot,  iv.  125  Sectarism  contradicts 
the  first  rudiment  of  Christian  combination. 

2.  A  variety  of  *  sectarism  ' ;  a  sectarian  body. 
1821  JEFFERSON  Autob.  Writ.  (1892)  I.  52  In  process  of 

time  however,  other  sectarisms  were  introduced,  chiefly  of 
the  Presbyterian  family. 

tSe-ctarist.  Obs.  [f.SECTAR-Y  +  -isT.] -SEC- 

TAKY  Sb,   I. 

1618  MIDDLETON  Peacemaker  Wks.  (Bullen)  VIII.  330 
Sectarists  and  schismatics  shall  break  the  peace  of  God. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  Gcog.  II.  612  One  Hamed,  a  modern 
sectarist,  and  an  enemy  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  califs. 
i8oz  in  Picton  LSpool  Munic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  401  Any  secta- 
rists or  dissenting  congregation.  1833  I.  TAYLOR  Fanat. 
viii.  308  The  blasphemous  arrogance  of  sectarists. 

Sectary  (se-ktari),  sb.  and  a.   Also  6  sectorie, 
6-7  sectarie.    Cf.  SECTUARY.     [ad.  F.  sectaire,  or 
its  source  med.L   sectarins  (Diefenbach),  f.  secta 
SECT  sbl   Cf.  Sp.,  Pg.  sectario,  It.  settario^ 
A.  sb. 

1.  A  member  of  a  sect  j  one  who  is  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  a  sect. 

1558  MORWYNG  tr.  Joseph  Ben  Gorton's  Hist.  Jews  (1561) 
23  One  Dogrus..whom  they  slewe,&  muche  people  besides 
of  the  auncientes  of  that  sect,  so  that  the  Sectaries  were  in 


Christianity  may  still  be  preserved,  though  every  zealous 
sectary  adheres  to  his  own  exclusive  doctrine.  1780  COWPER 
Nightingale  $  Glowworm  27  Hence  jarring  sectaries  may 
learn  Their  real  interest  to  discern,  a.  1838  BENTHAM  /«//. 
Time  <$•  Place  in  Legist.  Wks.  1843  I-  *73  The  sectary  of 


their  duties,  but  as  civil  servants.  1869  A.  HARWOOD  tr. 
K.de  Pressensfs  Early  Yrs.Ckr.  in.  ii.  378  John.. exhi- 
bited sometimes  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  sectary.  1883 
for  in.  Rev.  Feb.  199  Many  a  bitter  sectary,  thirsting  for 
the  discomfiture  of  his  opponents,  was  tripped  up  by  it. 

2.  An  adherent  of  a  schismatical  or  heretical 
sect.  In  the  17-1 8th  c.  commonly  applied  to  the 
English  Protestant  Dissenters.  Now  chiefly  Hist. 

1556  J.  CLEMENT  in  Strype  Eccl.  Ment.(ij2i)  III.  App. 
Ixi.  214  All  other  Heretikes  and  Sectaries.  1569  BP.  PARK- 
HURST  Injunct.  A  iv  b,  YVhether  you  know  of  any  sectaries 
that  vse  to  make  any  priuate  conuenticles  in  priuate  niens 
houses.  1590  J.  GREENWOOD  Collect.  Art.  B  j  b,  They  pro- 
nounce vs  newe  sectaries.  1605  MARS  TON  Dutch  Courtezan 
in.  (end),  Now  I  am  discontented,  He  turne  Sectarie,  that 
is  fashion.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Exod.  vii.  AnnoL  171 
Zuinglius,  Caluin;  Beza,  and  other  Sectaries.  1613  SHAKS. 
Hen.  VIIIt  v.  iii.  70  Card.  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  you  are 
a  Sectary.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Sectary,  one  that 
follows  private  opinions  in  Religion,  a  Ring-leader  of  a  Sect, 
a  seditious,  factious  person.  1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1698) 
213  Their  giving  liberty,  .to  all  Religions,  as  well  Jews  and 
Roman  Catholicks,  as  Sectaries,  gives  security  to  all  their 
Inhabitants.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Virtue's  A  need.  Paint,  \ 
(1786)  III.  2  Sectaries  have  no  ostensible  enjoyments.  ..The 
arts  that  civilize  society  are  not  calculated  for  men  who  ! 
mean  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  established  order.  1779  JOHN-  j 
SON  L.  />.,  Coivley  5  The  omission  of  his  name  in  the  regis- 
ter of  St.  Dunstan's  parish,  gives  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
Father  was  a  sectary.  1808  SYD.  SMITH  Methodism  Wks. 
1859  I.  S8/i  Mr.  Ingram.. has  talked  a  great  deal  about 
dissenters, . .  we  shall  endeavour. .  to  present  him  [the  reader] 
with  a  near  view  of  those  sectaries,  who  are  at  present  at 
work  upon  the  destruction  of  the  orthodox  churches.  1812 
CHABBE  Tales  xiv.  264  Now,  as  a  sectary,  he  had  all  his  life 
As  he  supposed,  been  with  the  Church  at  strife.  1824  LAN- 
DOR  hm+g.  Conv.,  yas.  I  ty  Casaubon  Wks.  1846  I.  30  Sec- 
tary !  Those  who  dissent  from  the  domineering  party  have  j 
always  been  thus  stigmatized.  1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  ii.  • 
(1868)  I.  27  Many  sectaries  experienced  much  inhuman 
treatment.  1864  J.  PAYN  Sir Massingberd  i.  They  had  been 
poachers,  or  radicals,  or  sectaries  (as  Dissenters  were  then 
called).  1876  J.  GRANT  One  of  the  Six  Hundred  ix.  76  The 
English  sectaries  warned  the  General  Assembly  to  begone 
from  Edinburgh.  1903  Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  757/2  A  large 
boarding-house  for  sectaries,  called  a  College,  has  sprung  up 
seme  where  behind  Holywell. 

3.  A  follower  or  disciple  of  a  particular  leader, 
teacher,  party,  or  school.  Now  rare  (with  mixture 
of  sense  i).  •f  Also,  a  votary  of  a  particular  study, 
pursuit,  etc. 

1589  R.  HARVEY/*/.  Perc.  7  It  were  enough  to  entitle  those 
Browne  sectaries  of  the  Blacke  Prince,  with  the  name  of 
tray  tors.  1591  SPENSER  Af.  Hnbherd  833  He  would  scofie 
at  learning,  and  eke  scorneThe  Sectaries  thereof,  as  people 
base  And  simple  men.  1393  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Super.  144 
Times  alter :  and  as  Fortune  hath  more  sectaries,  then 
Vertue:  so  Pleasure  hath  more  adherents,  then  Promt. 


SECTION. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \.  ii.  164  (Qos.)  How  long  haue  you  beene 
a  sectary  Astronomical!?  1609  HOLLAND  Attttti.  Marcell. 
IOQ  Aristotle . .  sending  Calisthenes,  a  sectarie  \marg.  or  dis- 
ciple] and  kinsman  of  his,  unto  K.  Alexander,  gave  him 
[etc.].  1675  R.  BURTHOGGE  Causa,  Dei  108  Mr.  Hobbsor  any 
of  his  Sectaries.  1704  N.  N.  tr.  BoccalinCs  Advts.  fr. 
Parttass.  III.  146  Which  Mahomet  so  strongly  infused  into 
his  Sectaries.  1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.>  Misc.  Tracts  79/1 
Not  votaries  of  Brahma,  but  sectaries  of  Buddha.  1879  FAR- 
BAR  St.  Paul  I.  269  The  Sectaries  of  an  obsolete  covenant. 

1 4.  A  sect.     Obs,  rare. 

1643  HOWELL  Twelve  Treat.  (1661)  299  One  of  the  fruits 
of  this  blessed  Parlement,  and  of  these  two  Sectaries  is,  that 
they  have  made  more  Jewes  and  Atheists  then  I  think  there 
is  in  all  Europe  besides.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp  Summary 
§  n  The  two  grand  Sectaries  in  Physick,and  their  clashing 
described.  1764  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  iv.  (1765)  431 
What  they  called  a  sectary  sprang  up  in  the  Massachusets 
colony. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sect ;  sectarian. 

1590  H.  BARROW  in  Conferences  m.  51  The  Apostle., 
speaketh  of.  .sectorie  Teachers  &  people  following  them. 
i6oa  T.  FITZHERBERT  Apol.  48  A  few  poor  Sectary  Caluinists 
hated  &  contemned  by  all  other  sectes  of  the  same  breed. 
1638  LD.  DIGBY  Lett.  cone.  Relig.  (1651)  3  A  kind  of  Sectary 
passion.  1649  HEYUN  Relat.  $  Often*,  n.  4  They.. sent 
them  by  their  Agitators  and  sectary  Priests  into  all  Counties. 
1798  EDGEWORTH  Pract.Educ. j(i8n)  II.  427  Sectary-meta- 
physicians, .will,  we  fear  be  disappointed  in  our  chapters 
on  Memory — Imagination  and  Judgment.  They  will  not 
find  us  the  partizans  of  any  system. 

Sectator  (sekt^i'tw).  Now  rare.  Also  6-j 
sectatour.  [a.  L.  sedator,  agent-n.  f.  stctarit  freq. 
of  seqtii  to  follow :  see  SECT  st>.1  Cf,  F.  sectateur^\ 

1.  A  follower,  disciple ;  one  who  follows  a  par- 
ticular school,  teacher,  or  leader  ;  a  partisan, sectary. 

1541  R.  Coi'LAND  Galyens  Terap.  2  D  ij  b,  The  sectatours 
of  Thessalus,  that  is  to  wyt  they  that  obserue  his  preceptes. 
1566  PAINTFK  Pal.  Pleas,  xxiii.  (1569)  I.  43  b,  It  was  tolde 
to  the  Philosopher  Phauorinus,  that  the  wyfe  of  one  of  his 
Sectatois  and  Scholers,  was  [etc.].  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholay's  Voy.  in.  xxii.  112  [He]  doth  forbid  al  his  secta- 
tors  Mahometistes  to  drinke  wine.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
World  \.  iii.  §  i.  33  Those  writers  which  gaue  themselues 
to  follow  and  imitate  others,  were  in  all  things  so  obser- 
uant  sectatours  of  those  Masters,  ..as  [etc.].  1624  [ABBOTT) 
Visibility  of  True  Ch.  60  And  therefore.. as  sectators  of 
Wiclife,  they  were  condemned  in  the  Councell  of  Constance. 
1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xxxviii.  344  The  lat ter  sectatours,  01 
rather  pretenders  of  Aristotle.  1664  EVELYN*  tr.  freart's 
Arc/lit,  i.  vi,  22  Such  rnnrkes  as  clearly  shewed  him.  .to  have 
been  a  Sectator  of  these  great  Masters  of  Antiquity.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E,  India  ff  P.  53  Not  to  be  remedied  by  any 
Panacea  of  their  Esculapian  Sectators.  1741  WARBUHTON- 
Div.  Leg.  (1846)  III.  250  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  foll> 
and  the  various  views  of  its  Sectators  in  supporting  it, are  here 
accounted  for  and  explained.  1804  EARL  MALMESBVRY/J/arrVj 
ft  Corr.  IV.  286  The  sectators  of  each  of  them. .increased 
this  sentiment  [of  personal  enmity]- .by  their  virulent  and 
exaggerated  reports.  1853  SOYEK  Pantroph.  175  Orpheus, 
Pythagoras,  and  their  sectators, . .  unceasingly  recommended 
in  their  discourses  to  abstain  from  eggs,  1888  DOUGHTY 
A  rabia  Deserta  I.  264  They  themselves  are  fanatic  sectators 
of  the  old  Koran  reading. 

2.  Law.  One  who  is  bound  to  'suit  of  court*. 
Now  only  Hist.  (Perh.  merely  Law  Latin.) 

1860  INNES  Scot,  in  Mid.  Ages  vii.  207  In  the  court,  so 
composed  of  all  the  vassals  of  a  baron — the  suitors  or  secta- 
tors of  a  barony — were  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  barony. 

Hence  f  Secta*  tor  ship,  rarer1. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  213  If  a  joint  and 
unanimous  course  were  taken  to  have  their  noblemen  free 
from  baseness,  their  churchmen  from  avarice. .,  their  meaner 
sort  from  implicit  sectatorship. 

Sectile  (se'ktil,  -ail),  a.  [a.  F.  scctHe,  ad.  L. 
secttl-em,  f.  sect-t  ppl.  stem  of  secare  to  cut.] 
Capable  of  or  suited  for  being  cut.  f  a.  Sectile 
leek  [=  L.  sectile  porntm  Juv.],  a  dwarf  or 
stunted  variety  of  Allinm  Forritm.  Obs.  rare"1. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  II.  349  The  Sectile  or  Cropt 
Leeks  are  such  as  are  cut  off  for  the  Kitchen. 

b.  Min.  (See  quot.  1805.) 

1805  WEAVER  tr.  Werner's  J'.jctemal  Charac.  Fossils  196 
Sectile  are  those  fossils  whose  integrant  particles  are  co- 
herent, but  not  perfectly  immoveable  one  among  another. 
Sectile  is  a  medium  between  brittle  and  malleable.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  1141  Bituminous  shale  is  a  species  of  soft, 
sectile  slate-clay.  187^9  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  x.  157  Dis- 
tinguished by  its  inferior  hardness,  being  sectile,  while  iron 
pyrites  cannot  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

c.  Bot.  (See  quot.) 

1899  HEINIG  Gloss.  Bot.  Termst  Sectile^  divided  into 
small  pieces. 

Hence  Sectl'lity,  sectile  quality. 

1841  TRIMMER  Pract.  Geol.  $•  Min,  97  A  knife  is  also  in- 
dispensable  for  trying  the  hardness  and  sectility  of  minerals. 

t  Se'cting,  vll.  st>.    Obs.   [f.  SECT  v.  +  -ma  *.] 

1.  Cutting. 

1507  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  271  For  sectmg  of 
ane  bordour  and  lynyng  of  ane  goun  of  blak  wellus,  xvj  s. 

2.  Dissension,  division, 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  IVarresu.i.zZ  If  there  be  any  banding, 
sectmg,  or  passionating  amongst  them,  he  is  to  appease., 
the  same. 

Section  (se'kjan),  sb.  Also  6  sectione,  sec- 
tioun,  [a.  F.  section,  or  directly  ad.  L.  section- 
em,  f.  sect-t  ppl.  stem  of  secare  to  cut,  Cf.  Sp. 
section^  Pg.  secfao,  It.  sezione.] 

1.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  cutting  or  dividing. 
Now  rare  exc.  with  reference  to  surgery  or  anato- 
mical operations. 

1559  tr.  Geniimts1  Anat.  4/1  Neyther  in  man  only,  is  scene 
the  perfects  arle  of  nature,  but  in  the  Anatomic  or  Section 
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of  any  other  beast,  shall  you  fynde  the  like  wysdome  and  In- 
dustrie of  the  worke  master.  1577  H  ANMKR  A  tic.  Eccl.  Hist. 
226  That  clause . .  The  sonne  to  be  of  one  substance  with  the 
father,  was-  .allowed,  .neither  to  be  bydiuUion  of  substance 
neither  by  section  or  parting  asunder.  1600  HOLLAND  Lity 
LV.  Brev.  i?4i  The  young  prince  pined  away  with  the 
paine  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  whiles  they  would 
seeme  to  cut  him  for  it  they  killed  him  out  of  hand  in 
the  very  section.  1615,  1661  [see  CA:SAUEAN  2].  1631  CHAT- 
MAN  Cxsar  <y  Pomfay  Ded.,  The.. section  of  acts  and 
scenes.  (Cf.  ante,  the  division  of  acts  and  scenes.]  1656 
tr,  Hobbes*  Elent.  Philos.  (1839)  140  Lines  and  superficies 
may  be  exposed  by  section,  namely,  a  line  may  be  made 
by  cutting  an  exposed  superficies.  1657  J.  WATTS  Scrit'C, 
Pharisee,  etc.  r.  21  He  will  by  a  hasty  and  imprudent 
Saw,  or  Razor  cut  of  a  part,  and  make  a  section,  and  en- 
danger life.  ai68*  SIR  T.  BROWNK  Tracts  (1683)  58  Their 
course  of  mowing  seems  somewhat  different  from  ours.  For 
they  cut  not  down  clear  at  once,  but  used  an  after  section, 
which  they  called  Sicilitiutn.  1836  TodtVs  Cycl.  Anat.  I. 
657/1  Animals  have  been  bled  to  death  by  the  section  of 
the  larger  bloodvessels.  1870  M.  FOSTKR  in  Q.  yrnl.  Mi- 
erase.  Set.  X.  125  The  cake  with  the  imbedded  object.. in  a 
few  minutes  is  ready  for  section.  Ibid  ,  The  sections  may 
then  be  made  either  with  a  microtome  or  with  a  hand  razor. 
1883  BRUNTON  in  Nature  15  Mar.  467  Setchenow  explains 
the  increased  rapidity  of  reflex  action  after  section  of  the 
cord  below  the  medulla  oblongata. 
t  b.  Division  into  parties.  Obs. 
1639  HEVWOOD  Lond.  Peaceable  Estate  Wks.  1874  V.  371 
The  Tranquillity  of  Kingdomes  free  from  Suction,  tumult, 
and  faction. 

fC.    =  C^SURA.    Obs. 

1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesic  (Arb.)  60  Remember  also  to  mak 
a  Sectioun  in  the  middes  of  euery  lyne,  quhether  the  lyne 
be  lang  or  short.  1695  [?  WHEELER]  Roy.  Gram.,  Prosodiei 
17  This  Section  of  a  word  just  before  the  last  Syllable  is 
call'd  Caesura. 

fd.  The  point  of  cutting  or  division.  Obs. 
1571  DIGCES  Pantom.  \.  xxv'm.  Hivb,  Multiply  the  por- 
tions that  are  betweene  any  two  sections  or  places  in  the 
distance  of  your  two  stations.  Ibid.  i.  xxxv.  Lij,  Cut  this 
last  drawen  line,  and  at  y°  section  make  a  marke.  1599  K. 
WRIGHT  Err.  Navig.  D  i,  We  may  make  a  table  which 
shall  shew  the  sections  and  points  of  latitude  in  the  meri- 
dians of  the  nautical  planisphere:  by  which  sections,  the 
parallels  are  to  be  drawne. 

2.  A  part  separated  or  divided  off  from  the  re- 
mainder ;  one  of  the  portions  into  which  a  thing 
is  cut  or  divided,  a.  gen. 

1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  <lj-  Art  II.  122  It  is  neces. 
sary  that  the  water  should  begin  to  fall  at  BC,  with  the  least 
possible  velocity;  and  that  the  height  of  the  water  FB 
should  be  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  fill  the  section  I!. 
1876  J.  PARKER  Paracl.  i.  vii.  106  The  theologian  is  entitled 
to  claim  astionomy,  geology,  botany,  agriculture,  and 
chemistry,  as  sections  of  theology.  1884  tr.  Lotzc"s  Logic 
178  We  have  to  content  ourselves  with  breaking  up  the 
whole  series  of  values  into  sections  and  acting  as  if  the  con- 
ditions  were  the  same  throughout  each  section. 

b.  A  subdivision  of  a  written  or  printed  work, 
a  statute,  or  the  like.  Often  represented  by  the 
symbol  §  (preceding  a  numeral  figure) ;  also  ab- 
breviated sect,  (rarely  sec.). 

Although  in  some  few  books  section  has  been  adopted  as 
the  designation  of  a  division  superior  to  the  '  chapter '  (cf.  G. 
abschnitt),  the  common  practice  from  the  i7th  c.  onward 
has  been  to  apply  the  word  to  the  lowest  order  of  numbered 
divisions.  In  most  recent  books  the  'section  '  (or,  at  least, 
the  division  denoted  by  the  symbol  §)  either  consists  of  a 
single  paragraph,  or,  if  it  extends  to  several  paragraphs,  has 
no  head-line  separated  from  the  text.  In  modern  Acts  of 
Parliament  the  'section'  (for  which  the  abbreviations  sect. 
and  §  are  both  in  official  use)  is  a  subdivision  of  the  'chapter1 
(i.  e.  Act)  containing  a  specific  provision  or  enactment.  In 
some  works  (e.g.  Bell's  Comment.  Laivs  of  Scotland),  the 
'Section'  (abbreviated  'Sect.'  in  the  table  of  contents)  is 
the  division  next  below  the  'Chapter',  and  is  itself  sub- 
divided into  numbered  portions  marked  with  the  symbol  §.  I 
1576  FLEMING  tr.  Cains1  Z>c,^(i88o)  14  Such  Dogges  as  | 
serue  for  fowling,  I  thinke  conuement  and  requisite  to  place 
in  this  seconde  Section  of  this  treatise.  1628  COKE  On  Litt. 
i.  i.  §  i.  8  b,  Whereof  more  hereafter  in  this  Section.  1683 
MOXON  Meek.  Exercn  Printing  ii.  g,  §  2.  Of  the  Office  of  a 
Master-Printer.  Ibid.  10  (headed)  Sect.  II.  1714  CfNN 
Doctr.  Fractions  43  The  Directions  laid  down  in  Sect.  3  of 
Chap.  II.  1738  WARUURTON  Div.  Legat.  i.  i.  I.  i  Book  I. 
Sect.  I.  1769  BEATTIF,  in  Dyce  Mem.  (Aldine  ed.)  p.  xxvi, 
It  will  be  regularly  distributed  into  chapters  and  sections. 
1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  192  Mr.  R.  has  divided  his  answer 
into  several  parts  or  sections.  1810  BENTIIAM  Packing 
(1821)  187  In  the  printed  editions  (it  is  true)  we  see  each 
statute  divided  into  sections,  and  each  section  numbered.  But 
this  is  the  work  of  the  printer  only  or  his  editor.  1857  Act 
20  <y  21  Viet.  c.  25  §  2  Ordinances  framed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners under  Sections  Twenty-eight  and  Twenty-nine  of 
the  same  Act.  1870  Act  30  fy  34  Viet.  c.  75  §  34  Provided 
that  this  section  [of  the  Act]  shall  not  apply  to  [etc.].  1874 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist,  xviii.  (1896)  III.  250  The  preceding 
sections  of  this  chapter. 

C.  Nat.  Hist.  Used  variously  by  different 
writers  for  a  subdivision  of  a  classificatory  group, 
e.  g.  of  a  class,  order,  family,  or  genus.  In  Botany 
now  chiefly  —  sub-genus ;  but  some  writers  (as 
Bentley)  use  it  for  a  division  of  a  sub-genus. 

1710  P.  BLAIR  Bot.  Kss.  iii.  148  According  to  Tournefort's 
Method,  Malva  becomes  the  Section  of  a  Class.  Alth,rat 
Alcy<i,&.<z.  are  several  Genera  of  this  Sect  ion.  1819  MACLKAY 
Horse  Entomol.  I.  55  Latreille  has.  .proposed  to  make  but 
one  genus  of  them,ascribing  to  the  modern  genera  the  name 
of  sections.  1877  BENNETT  Thorn fs  Bot.  238  It  is  usual  to 
arrange  the  orders  which  make  up  a  class  into  Series^  the 
genera  which  make  up  a  family  into  Tribes,  and  the  species 
which  make  up  a  genus  \r\\.Q Sections.  1885  A  thenxum  3  Jan. 
20/3  The  author . .  remarked  that  amongst  the  zluroids  the  sec- 
tion of  Vivenina  formed  a  very  distinct  group.  1800  HEJNIG 
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Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  Section^  a  part  separated  by  division; 
a  group  of  correlated  species  arranged  under  genera  or  sub- 
genera. 

d.  A   separable   portion   of  any  collection   or 
aggregate  of  persons,  e.  g.   of  the  population   of 
a  country ;  a  group,   distinguished   by  a  special 
variety  of  opinion,  forming  part  of  a  political  or 
religious  party ;  one  of  several  groups  into  which 
the   membership  of  a  learned  society  is   divided 
according  to  the  various  branches  of  study  in  which 
the  members  are  severally  interested. 

1832  BAUD  AGE  Econ.  Manuf.  xx.  (ed.  3)  194  This  section 
consisted  of  seven  or  eight  persons  of  considerable  acquain- 
tance with  mathematics.  1852  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  in. 
xvt.  205  1'he  question,  .whether  of  the  two  sections  held 
the  abstract  right.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  i.  267 
The  Church  had  at  this  time. .sunk  into  a  mere  section 
of  the  landed  aristocracy.  1884  Manch.Exam.  14  May  5/5 
To  one  section  of  the  House  Mr.  Power's  speech  gave  great 
delight. 

e.  (a)  French  Hist.    One  of  the  electoral  dis- 
tricts into  which  France  was  divided   under  the 
Directory.     (&}  U.  S.  An  area  of  one  square  mile 
into  which   the   undeveloped   lands   are   divided. 
(c)  Chiefly   U.S.    A  district  or  portion  of  a  town 
or  country  exhibiting  uniform    characteristics   or 
considered  as  divided  from  the  rest  on  account  of 
such  characteristics. 

1816  PICKERING  Vccab.  U.  S.  170  Section.  Since  the  French 
Revolution  this  word  has  l>een  much  used  here  instead 
of/ffrt,  quarter*  &c.  Ex.  '  In  .this  section  of  the  United 
States.'  It  is  not  thus  used  in  England.  1832  WKBSTKR. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.'i.  iv,  The  Sixty  Districts 
.shall  become  Forty-eight  Sections.  1865  E.  BUKHITT  Walk 
to  Land's  Etui  171  In  estimating  the  production  of  a  dairy, 
the  farmers  of  this  section  do  not  make  much  account  of 
the  breed,  size  or  color  ot  the  cows.  1879  TOURCEK  Fool's 
Errand  iy.  20  The  war  is  over... For  a  few  months  there 
may  be  disorders  in  some  sections;  but  they  will  be  very 
rare.  1907  Standard  19  Jan.  7/2  The  northern  section  of 
Kingston  is  deserted, 

fT 'Bookbinding.  (See  quot.  1859.) 
1859  Stationers'  H.and*bk.  81  Section,  any  number  of  sheets 
of  paper  folded  together  are  termed  a  Section.  1880 
ZAEHSSDORF  Bkblnding  5  The  book  should  be  divided  into 
lots  or*sections  of  about  half-an-inch  thick,  that  will  be  about 
15  to  20  sheets,  according  to  the  thickness  of  paper. 

g.  Mil,  A  fourth  part  of  a  company. 
1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  III.  i.  138  The  Coldstream 
broke  into  open  column  of  sections.    1889  Infantry  Drill6i 
The  company.,  will  then  be  told  off  into  two  half-companies 
and  four  sections, 

h.  Prosody.  Used  by  Guest  for  :  A  member  of 
a  verse,  esp.  a  hemistich  of  an  OE.  or  ME.  allitera- 
tive line.  1838  GUEST  Eng.  Rhythms  i.  vii.  1. 149. 

i.  Mus.  (See  quot.  1866.) 

1866  ENGEL  Nat.  Afus,  u.  83  A  section  consists  generally 
of  two  phrases ;  and  a  simple  period  consists  of  two  sections. 

j.  17.  S.  A  portion  of  a  sleeping-car  containing 
two  berths. 

1874  LADY  HERBERT  tr.  Hiibner's  Ramble  i.  iv.  (1878)  38 
Each  window  [in  the  U.S.  railroad  cars]  allows  for  two  beds, 
one  at  the  top  of  the  other,  unless  the  traveller  has  taken  a 
'section  ',  i.e.,  the  whole  space  of  one  window.    xSgjGuNTER 
Miss  ZMpfUnuft  (1893)  245  Making  up  his  bed  in  the  state- 
room which  Is  unoccupied,  and  more  roomy  than  a  section. 

k.  U.  S.  Railways.  '  The  smallest  administra- 
tive subdivision  of  a  railroad.  It  is  usually  a  mile 
or  two  in  length  and  is  designated  by  a  number.' 
{Cent.  Diet,  Suppl. ;  see  also  quot.  1890.) 

1890  E,  P.  ALEXANDER  in  Railways  of  Atner.  156  Each  of 
the  supervisors  of  road  has  his  assigned  territory  divided 
into  'sections',  from  five  to  eight  miles  in  length.  At  a 
suitable  place  on  each  section  are  erected  houses  for  a  resi- 
dent section-master  and  from  six  to  twelve  hands.  //>/>/.,  At 
least  twice  a  day  track-walkers  from  the  section-gangs  pass 
over  the  entire  line  of  road.  Ibid^  The  work  of  the  section- 
men  is  all  done  under  regular  system. 

L  One  of  the  component  parts  of  something 
which  is  built  up  of  a  number  of  similar  portions 
so  as  to  admit  of  enlargement  when  necessary,  or 
which  is  constructed  to  be  taken  to  pieces  for 
facility  of  transport. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meck.^  Section,.. a  detachable  portion 
of  a  machine  or  instrument  when  made  up  of  a  number  of 
parts  :  e.g.  one  of  the  triangular  knives ;  a  row  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  cutter-bar  of  a  harvesting-machine.    Ibid., 
Sectional^  Steam-boiler t  one  built  up  of  portions  secured 
together  in  such  a  way  that  the  size  may  be  increased  by 
addition  of  sections.     189^  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  355 
There  is  always  a  steamer  in  sections  in  every  story  of  a  good 
expedition. 

m.  GeoL  (See  quot.) 

1882  GEIKIE  Text-bit.  Geol.  vi.  635  A  number  of  groups 
or  stages  similarly  related  constitute  a  series,  section  (Ab- 
theilung)  or  formation,  and  a  number  of  scries,  sections  or 
formations  may  be  united  into  a  system. 

3.  Math.  fa.  A  segment  of  a  circle.    0/>s. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  i.  Def.  xix.  4  A  section  or  portion 
of  a  circle,  is  a  figure  which  is  contayned  vnder  a  right  lyne, 
and  a  pane  of  the  circumference,  greater  or  lesse  then  the 
semicircle.  _  1654  H.  PHIU.IPPES  Pnrch.  Pattern  (ed.  2)  165 
The  half-Circle  and  quarter-Circle  may  be  measured  also  by 
this  rule,  but  other  Sections  are  very  hard  and  troublesome, 
and  scarce  to  be  found  out,  without  knowing  the  content  of 
the  whole  Circle  or  Semicircle.  17x5  LEONI  Palladia's 
Archit.  (1742)  I.  91  If.  .a  perfect  semicircle  should  not  be 
convenient.. we  must  then  make  use  of  a  lesser  section, 
fb.  Intersection.  Obs. 

1667  PRIMATT  City  $  C.  Build.  159  From  the  section  of 
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these  Arches  to  the  point  given,  a  right  Line  drawn  cuts  the 
Line  given  perpendicularly.  1830  J.  dc  Vfgds  Jrnl.  Tour 
xiii,  (1847)  102  A  curiously-built  cross,  situated  in  the  section 
of  the  four  principal  streets. 

c.  The  curve  of  intersection  of  two  superficies. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.v.,  The  common  Section 

of  two  Planes  is  always  a  right  Line,  being  the  Line  supposed 
to  be  drawn  on  one  Plane  by  the  Section  of  the  other,  or  by 
its  Entrance  into  it.  1x1845  LEVY  in  Encycl.  Afe trop.  II. 
165  If  through  a  given  point. .on  this  surface,  we  conceive 
a  normal  plane,  the  intersection  of  this  plane  with  the  surface 
will  be  a  certain  curve,  which  we  shall  call  a  normal  section. 
1887  J.  H.  SMITH  Geometr.  Conic  Sect.  43  For  ab  is  the 
common  section  of  the  plane  of  projection  with  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  it  and^ssing  through  AB. 

d.  The  cutting  of  a  solid  by  a  plane ;  the  plane 
figvTre  resulting  from  such  a  cutting ;  the  area  of 
this.     (Cf.  CONIC  section,)     Hence,  of  a  material 
object,   the  figure  which  would  be  produced  by 
cutting  through  it  in  a  certain  plane. 

1704).  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.,  Section  in  Mathematick, 
signifies  the  cutting  of.  .a  Solid  by  a  Plane.  1715  DKSA- 
GULIEUS  Fires  Inipr.  156  The  Passage  in  the  Brick-Work . . , 
whose  Section  must  be  36  Inches,  whether  it  be  square  or 
oblong.  1824  TREDGOLD  Strength  Cast  Iron,  etc.  59  Of  the 
strongest  Form  of  Section^  for  revolving  Shafts,  1831 


at  one  part  than  another,  a  1878  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.Arehit. 
(1879)  I.  248  Thus,  if  the  normal  section  of  the  rib  be  square, 
the  section  of  the  mouldings  is  made  to  fit  that  figure.  1885 
J.  CASEY  Aualyt.  Gcom.  281  Sections  of  a  cone  made  by 
parallel  planes  aie  similar.  1898  H.  R.  MILL  in  Jrnl.  Sch. 
ofCeog.  (U.S.)  II.  293  Great  screes,  which  give  to  the  valleys 
a  rounded  or  U-shaped  section. 

e.  The  action  of  dividing  a  line  into  parts. 
Golden  section,  also  medial^  median  section :  the 
division  of  a  line  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio. 

1820  LESLIE  Blent.  Gcoin.  $  PI.  Trig.  (ed.  4)  63  It  will  be 
convenient,  .to  designate,  .this  remarkable  division  of  a 
line.. by  the  term  Medial  Section.  1898  CHRVSTAL  Introti. 
Algebra  xxii.  329  To  find  a  point  P  in  the  line  AB  such 
that  AP-  =  AB,  PB  (Problem  of '  Golden  Section  '). 

4.  A   drawing   representing   an   object    (e.  g.   a 
building,  a  piece  of  machinery,  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust)  as  it  would  appear  if  cut  through  in 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight. 

In  strict  use,  the  term  denotes  a  delineation  confined  to 
what  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  imaginary  cutting  plane. 
Sometimes,  as  in  quot.  1793,  it  is  loosely  used  for  what  is 
more  properly  called  a  sectional  elevation. 

1669  STAYNRED  For t if.  7  They  are  represented  in  the  Pro 
file,  or  Section.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  121 
Three  perpendicular  length- way  sections,  .and .  .a  transverse 
section  of  the  Hull.  1725  HALFPENNY^  rt  Sound  Building  PI. 
19  The  Chamber  Plan,  and  Section.  1793  S  M  EATON  Edy stone 
L.  §  32  The  Plate,  .shews  part  of  the  outside  and  part  of  the 
inside,  so  as  to  be  at  once,  both  an  elevation  and  a  section. 
1845  DARWIN  Voy,  Nat.  x.v.  (1852)  473  It  is  a  real  section 
(on  the  scale  of  -517  of  an  inch  to  a  milej  through  Bolabola  in 
the  Pacific.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  422/1  The  section  or 
profile  is  made  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  inter- 
section of  the  planes  or  slopes,  and  therefore  represents  the 
traces  of  these  planes  on  the  sectional  plane. 
t>.  advb.  phr.  In  section. 

1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xvii.  321  The  portion  of  the  glacier 
which  is  shown  in  section.  1904  R.  C.  JFBB  Bacchylides 
(Pioc.  Brit.  Acad.)  6  The  painter's  plan  was  to  show  both 
the  sea-depths  and  the  upper  world  in  section. 

C.  Gcol.  A  surface  exposed  by  a  cutting  or  by 
some  natural  agency,  showing  the  succession  of 
strata. 

1858  H.  D.  ROGERS  Geol.  Pennsylv.  II.  it.  1027  Section, 
an  actual  or  ideal  exposure  of  any  part  of  the  earth's  crust, 
showing  the  strata  edgewise,  as  if  they  were  laid  open  by 
a  cut.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxiii.  162  The  wall  of  the 
Mattmark  See  is  a  fine  glacier  section.  1877  HUXLEY 
Physiogr.  23  Natural  sections  are  frequently  exposed  in 
river-beds,  sea-cliffs  and  inland  valleys. 

5.  A  thin  slice  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  structure, 
or  of  an  inorganic  body,  cut  off  for  microscopic 
examination. 

1870  STIRLING  in  Jrnl.  Anat.  May  234, 1  can  slice  such  an 
embryo  into  from  seventy  to  eighty  sections  in  the  long 
direction.  1874  Anter.  Naturalist  Apr.  252  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart  obtains  sections  of  fresh  leaves  by  [etc.].  1901  G.  H. 
FOWLER  in  Kntycl.  Brit.  XXX.  739/1  The  tissue.. is  cut 
into  sections  either  by  the  Rutherford,  Caihcart,  or  some 
similar  section-cutter. 

6.  Printing.    The    sign    §,    originally   used    to 
introduce  the  number  of  a  *  section '  (sense  2  b)  ; 
subsequently  used  also  as  a  mark  of  reference  to 
notes  tn  the  margin  or  at  the  foot  of  a  page.    Also 
called  section-mark. 

The  primary  use  of  the  sign  seems  to  have  become  rare  in 
the  i8th  c.,  and  to  have  been  revived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
iQth  c.  under  German  influence.  German  printers  give  to 
this  mark  the  name  of  paragraph, 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Character,  Characters  in  Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric,  Poetry  &c...§  Section,  or  Division.  1770 
LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  259  The  Sign  which  implies  the 
word  Section,  is  a  Sort,  .seldom  employed, because  in  Work 
which  is  divided  into  Chapters,  Articles,  Paragraphs,  Sec- 
tions, or  any  other  Parts,  they  are  commonly  put  in  lines 
by  themselves,  either  in  Large  Capitals,  Small  Capitals,  or 
Italic.  ..Hut  the  Sign  of  Section  is  sometimes  used  in  (Latin) 
Notes,  and  particularly  such  as  are  collected  from  foreign 
books.  1875  SOUTHWARD  Diet.  Typogr.%  Section  (§),  a  mark 
of  reference.  It  stands  fourth  in  order,  and  immediately 
after  the  double  dagjjer.  Sometimes  it  is  used  to  mark  thtt 
division  of  a  chapter  into  parts  or  sections,  whence  its  name. 
1894  Atner.  Diet.  Printing^  Section-mark. 
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7.  Comb.  a.  objective;  as  (sense  5"  section-cutter, 
-cutting,  -smoother ;  (sense  2  g)  section-commander , 
-leader ;  (sense  2  k)  section-gang,  -man,  master. 

1889  Infantry  Drill  306  During  an  extension  *section 
commanders  will  see  that  the  men  take  their  proper  intervals. 
1870  STIRLING  in  Jrnl.  Anat.  May  230  The  "section  cutter 
which  I  am  about  to  describe.  ity^Amcr.  Naturalist  Jan. 
59  A  new  section  cutter  which  is  principally  adapted  for  pre- 

faring  sections  of  soft  vegetable  tissues  and  organs.     1878 
.  MARSH  (title]  *Section-cutting.     1890  *Section-g.ing  [se 


master  [see  2  k],  1887  Amer.  Naturalist  XXI.  597  Dr.  P.  F. 
Mall  recommends  a  ^section-smoother  constructed  on  the 
following  principle. 

b.  Special  comb.:   section-beam  (see  quot.); 
section-house   ;see  quot.   1856);    section-line, 
f  (a)  the  boundary  of  a  section ;  (b)  a  line  drawn 
toindicatethemannerofmakingasection;  section-    ! 
liner  (see  quot.);  section-mark  (see  sense  6);    | 
section-plane,   a    surface    exposed   by   section ;    ' 
section-point,  a  mark  used  to  indicate  the  end  of   j 
a  section  of  a  verse. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Alec/i.,  *  Section-beam  (Warping,  etc.]*, 
a  roller  which  receives  the  yarn  from  the  spools,  either  for  j 
the  dressing-machine  or  for  the  loom.  1856  A.  WVNTEK 
Curios.  Civiliz.  465  The  *section-house,  an  establishment 
generally  attached  to  the  chief  station  of  each  division,  in 
which  the  unmarried  policemen  are  lodged.  1890  Pall  !\I all  ' 
Gaz.  7  July  5  'i  This  daring  disobedience  was  loudly  cheered  , 
by  the  men  who  crowded  the  section-house  windows  as 
spectators.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  /Fa/«fed.  3)  II.  148 
The  "section-lines  being  made  to  run  either  east  and  west, 
or  north  and  south,  according  as  the  general  course  of  the 
river  best  suits.  1879  CasselFs  Techn.  Educ.  I.  100/2  To 
trace  the  section-line  on  this  development— that  is,  to  draw 
the  line  in  which  the  material  is  to  be  cut  so  as  to  form  both 
the  parts  of  the  cylinder — erect  perpendiculars  [etc.].  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  AIcch.t  *  Section- liner ^  a  device  for  ruling 
parallel  lines.  1889  Buck's  H andbk.  Med.  Sci.  VIII.  109 
The  *sect  Jon-plane,  as  made  by  the  saw,  passed  just  sinistrad 
of  the  meson.  1893  F.  THOMPSON  Poems  55  note,  I  have 
.  .u^ecl  an  asterisk  to  indicate  the  caesura  in  the  middle  of 
the  line,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Saxon  *section-point, 

Section  (se'kjan),  z/.     [f.  SECTION  sb.] 

1.  trans,  a.   To  divide  into  sections. 

1819  KEATS  Cap  %  ttells  xi,  With  special  strictures  on  the 
horrid  crime,  (Sect  ion'd  and  subsection'd  with  learning  sage,) 
Of  faeries  stooping  on  their  wings  sublime  To  kiss  a  mortal's 
lips.  1856  LADY  LYTTON  in  Devey  Life  (1887)  413  The  rest 
was  geographically  sectioned  out  for  the  rest  of  Europe. 
b.  To  cut  through  so  as  to  present  a  section. 

1891  G.  NEILSON  mAthenxuin  30  May  707/3  The  mound, 
wherever  sectioned,  invariably  shows  a  steady  succession 
of  horizontal  layers. 

2.  intr.  To  admit  of  being  cut  into  sections. 

1903  E.  H.  SELLARDS  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sd.  July  89  The  | 
spores,  .are  brown  in  color,  somewhat  flexible,  and  section  j 
readily  on  the  microtome. 

Hence  Sectioning-  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1887  Amer.  Naturalist  XXI.  595  For  the  purpose  of  sec-    ! 
lioning,  the  eggs  are  transferred  from  the  water  used  in 
washing  to  50  /0  alcohol.    1900  Brit,  filed.  Jrnl,  5  May  mo 
A  happy  stroke  of  the  sectioning  knife,  passing  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  proboscis  of  a  filariated  mosquito. 

Sectional  (se-kfanal),  a.  [f.  SECTION  sb.  +  -AL. 
Cf.  F.  sectionnel.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  section  or  division  of  a  larger 
part.     a.  Pertaining  to  a   section  or  sections   of 
a  country,  society,  or  population  ;  sometimes  (of 
interests,  etc.)  with  implied  opposition  to  general.    \ 

1816  Monthly  Mag.  XLII.  230  In  the  sectional  or  parish 
assemblies  during  the   revolution  a  cobbler  ascended  the 
tribune.    1856  W.  IRVING  Washington  II.  559  The  sectional 
jealousies  prevalent  among  them  [sc.  the  troops  from  the 
different  provinces]  were  more  and  more  a  subject  of  uneasi- 
ness  to   Washington.      1865   W.    C.    FOWLER   (title)   The 
Sectional  Controversy  ;  or  passages  in  the  political  history 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  courses  of  the  war  bet  ween 
the  sections.     1881  Mature  4  Aug.  325  The  sectional  meet- 
ings are  being  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  various  scientific 
societies  in  the  Burlington  House  region.     1886  CAMPBELL-    | 
BANNERMAN  Sp.  13  May  in  Hansard's  Parl.  Deb.  Ser.  in.     • 
CCCV,  948  Those  who  anticipate  the  further  embitterment    i 
of  sectional  and  sectarian  strife  [in  Ireland].     1908  Daily    \ 
Chron.  25  Feb.  6/6  The  design  includes  only  the  Cross  of    j 
St.  George,  the  sectional  emblem  of  England. 

b.  Prosody.  Pertaining  to  a  section  or  member   | 
of  a  verse. 

1838  GUEST  Eng,  Rhythms  I.  vi.  I.  125  Sectional  Rhime    ' 
is  that  which  exists  between  syllables  contained  in  the 
same  section.     Ibid*  i.  vii.  154  Perhaps  we  may  infer,  that 
the  sectional  pause  was  originally  a  stop, 

c.  Of  the  nature  of  a  section,  incomplete. 
1859-48  BAILEY  Festns  xix.  204  Our  life  is  incomplete  and 

sectional. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  section  (sense  4),  relating 
to  the  view  of  the  structure  of  a  body  in  section. 

18x5  J.  NICHOLSON  O^ert  Mech,  181  Part  of  the  furnace  is 
khown  in  a  sectional  view.  1868  HVMBV.R  Sf rains  frtCirt/frs 
67  For  sectional  area  of  material,  substitute  an  equivalent 
strain.  1874  tr.  LommeV s  Light  yq  Chief  or  principal  planes 
or  sections,  having  the  same  sectional  outline. 

b.  Geol.  Sectional  line :  the  line  on  the  earth's 
surface  through  which  a  section  is  supposed  to 
be  made. 


draw  a  sectional  line  of  several  points  in  the  earth's  surface, 
the  levels  of  which  have  been  taken. 


3.  Composed  or  made  up  of  several  sections  or 
parts  fitting  into  one  another. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Sectional  Steam-boiler. 

Sectionalism  (se'kfanaliz'm).  [f.  SECTIONAL 
<Z.  +  -ISM.]  Confinement  of  interest  to  a  narrow 
sphere,  narrowness  of  outlook,  undue  accentua- 
tion of  minor  local,  political,  or  social  distinctions. 

1858  Newark  Jrnl.  July  (Bartlett  1860),  The  patriotism 
and  intellect  of  Massachusetts  was  represented  in  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  littleness  and  sectionalism  which  now 
rules  the  old  Bay  States.  1872  Daily  News  23  July,  The 
coalition  just  cemented  at  Baltimore  seems  to  mark  a  new 
era  in  American  politics,  and  sectionalism  disappears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country.  1886  Manch.  Exam. 
17  Mar.  5/3  The  scandal  of  obsolete  sectionalism  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Liberal  party  towards  the  Irish  question  is 
brushed  away. 

Sectionalist  (se-kfanalist).  [f.  SECTIONAL  a. 
+  IST.]  One  who  advocates  sectional  aims  or 
interests. 

1863  DICEY  Federal  St.  II.  86  There  were  abolition  fanatics 
there,  it  was  true— sect  ionalists,  traitors,  brothers  of  Southern 
secessionists. 

Sectionalize  (se-kjanabiz),  v.  [f.  SECTIONAL 
a.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  divide  into  sections. 

1854  Dlackw.  Mag.  LXXV.  87  Is  man  really  so  unlike  as 
a  whole,  so  necessarily  subdivided  and  sectionalised?  1907 
Daily  Chron.  9  Apr.  3/6  In  my  district  [sc.  in  the  Upper 
Congo]  there  is  no  such  thing  as  'unoccupied  land '...It 
is  impossible  to  find  a.. stream  which  is  not  sectionalised 
for  the  use  of  specific  communities.  1908  Install,  News  II. 
73 '2  The  catalogue  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  sectionalised 
not  only  to  facilitate  reference,  but  often  because  customers 
are  more  interested  in  one  particular  section  than  another. 

2.  To  render  sectional. 

1890-1  A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN  Cathol.  Rom.  $•  AngL  (1899)  317 
The  resolute  antagonist  of  those  Catholic  schemes  that  so 
laboured  to  sectionalize  the  church  he  loved. 

Sectionally  (se-kfanali),  adv.  [f.  SECTIONAL 
a.  -f  -LY  -.]  In  a  sectional  manner  ;  from  a  sec- 
tional point  of  view. 

1869  Daily  News  8  Mar,,  Sectionally  the  Cabinet  is  wisely 
chosen. . .  New  England  has  one,  New  York  one,  and  Mary- 
land one.  1878  J.  S.  MORGAN  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI. 
316  Less  than  one-third  of  the  country  is  united  almost  solidly 
and  sectionally  to  oppose  the  restoration  of  silver  money  to 
its  former  estate.  1891  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Cony,  xiii, 
Sectionally  social  means  anything  but  social. 

Sectioiiary  (se'kjanari),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  SECTION 
sb.  +  -AIIY.]  f  A.  adj.  Obs,  rare. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sections  of  a  book. 

a  1734  NORTH  Life  John  North  (1744)  259  He  gives  a  short 
Account  of  each  of  the  Pieces.,  and  of  his  adding  a  section- 
ary  Index  to  the  whole, 

2.  Of   or   pertaining  to  a   section   (of  a   party, 
country,  etc.). 

1816  PICKERING  Vocab.  U.S.  171  Sectionary,.  .1  have  never 
niet  with  this  uncommon  word  except  in  the  following 
instance:  *  This  veneration  arises  not  from  a  little  and 
selfish  spirit  of  sectionary  attachment.'  1835  Taifs  Mag. 
II.  288  The  absence  of  these  is  partly  compensated  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  sectionary  leaders. 

B.  sb.  A  member  of  a  section  (of  a  party,  etc.) 
opposed  to  the  remainder  ;  a  partisan. 

1835  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVII.  948  To  men  who.  .call  them 
trimmers  or  waverers,  deserters  or  sectionaries,  we  have  only 
to  say,  There  is  a  battle  to  be  fought  [etc.].  1848  W.  H. 
KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  V.  II.  257  M.  Martin 
ascended  a  sort  of  tribune  to  address  the  sectionaries. 

Sectiouist  (se-kfanist).  [f.  SECTION  sb.  +  -IST.] 
A  member  of  a  section,  a  partisan. 

1893  Scotsman  28  June  6  Peculiarly  intolerant,  therefore, 
of  any  interruption  on  the  part  of  other  sectionists  anxious 
to  ventilate  their  special  discovery  or  view. 

Sectionize  (se-kjanaiz),  v.  [f.  SECTION  sb. 
+  -IZE.]  trans,  a.  To  divide  into  sections  or 
parts,  b.  To  delineate  in  section,  c.  To  cut 
sections  or  thin  slices  from. 

a.  1828  Laws  of  Texas  Nov.  (Bartlett  1860),  So  much  of 
the  vacant  lands  of  the  republic  shall  be  surveyed  and 
sectionized,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  claims. 

b.  1876  PAGE  Adv.   Text*bk.  Geol.  vi,  113  Group  after 
group  of  strata  was  examined,  sectionised,  and  mapped. 

C.  1896  Naturalist  Jan.  29  John  Butterworth.  .was  one 
of  the  first  to  apply  successfully  the  method  of  sectionising 
fossil  plants  to  the  study  of  fossil  botany. 

Se-ctioplanO'graphy.  Civil  Engin.  [f.  SEC- 
TION Sb.  +  PLANED.  +-GBAPHY.  CfPLANOGRAPHY.] 

=  PLANOGBAPHY. 

1837  F.  W.  SIMMS  (.title)  Sectio-Planography.  1842  Meek, 
ftlag.  XXXVII.  268  A  better  mode  than  Sectioplanography 
for  delineating  the  Drainage  and  Agricultural  Improve- 
ments of  a  Country.  1887  in  CASSELL  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Sectism  (se-ktiz'm).  [f,  SECT  sb.1  +  -ISM.] 
Devotion  to  a  sect ;  sectarian  spirit. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.     1879  J.  KERR  Ess.  Castism  $  Sectism 
83  An  obvious  cause  of  sectism  lies  in  the  fact  that  religious 
organisations.. have  a  tendency  to  become  corrupt.    1893  J. 
PULSFORD  Loyalty  to  Christ  II.  313  Heaven  is,. humanity 
delivered  from  sectism,  and  come  into  the  liberty  and  unity 
of  the  Spirit. 

tSe'Ctist.  Obs.  [f.  SECT  sbl-  +  -IST.]  One  who 
follows  a  particular  sect,  a  sectary. 

1612  HEY  WOOD  Apol.  Actors  i.  15  Mooyed  by  the  sundry 
exclamations  of  many  seditious  sectists  in  this  age.  1630 
BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentlem.  (1641)  69  Then  should  wee_have 
no  Sectists  or  Separatists  divided  from  the  unity  of  Faith  to 


disturbe  us.     1654  VU.VAIN  Theorem.  T/teol.  iii.  91  St.  Aus- 
tins saying,  .wil  wel  suit  such  Sectists. 

Sectiuncle,  sectiuncule.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
type  *  sectiiiHCitlat  dim.  of  section-em  SECTION  sb.] 

1.  A  small  section. 

1838  GLADSTONK  Let.  in  G.  W.  E.  Russell  Li/edfyi)  55, 
I  have  divided  it  all  through  into  sectluncules,  occupying 
generally  from  half  a  pa^e  to  a  whole  one, 

2.  A  small,  insignificant  religious  body. 

1851  J.  MARTINEAU  Misc.  (1852)  384  The  crowd  streaming 
from  the  conventicle  of  some  new  sect  or  sectiuncle. 

t  Se'Ctive,  &•  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  sectiv-ust 
f.  secare  to  cut.]  Capable  of  division  or  cutting. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glassogr,  1745  tr.  Colmiiella's  Husb.  xi.  iii, 
If  you  would  make  the  leek  sective  [orig.  sectlvum\  or  fit 
for  being  often  cut,  the  antients  directed  it  to  be  left  very 
thick  sown. 

Sector  (se'ktai),  sb.  [a.  late  L.  sec  for  (Boe- 
thius),  a  special  use  of  L.  sector  (agent-n.  f.  secare 
to  cut),  to  translate  Gr.  TO/ICUS,  lit.  *  cutter  ',  but 
used  by  Archimedes  and  later  geometers  in  the 
senses  i  a  and  i  b.  Cf.  F.  secteur,  Sp.  sector.  It. 
set  tore.] 

I.  1.  Geom.  a.  A  plane  figure  contained  by  two 
radii  and  the  arc  of  a  circle,  ellipse,  or  other 
central  curve  intercepted  by  them. 

1570  BiLUxasLEY  £*«://</  in.  Def.  ix.  83  A  Sector  of  a  circle. 
1660  BARROW  Euclid  in.  Def.  ix,  A  sector  of  a  circle  is  when 
an  angle  is  set  at  the  center  of  that  circle.  1834  Xat.  Philos. 
III.  Hist.  Astron.  xvi.  85/1  (U.K.S.)  The  sector  described 
by  its  radius  vector  in  a  given  time  round  the  earth  is  not 
changed.  1880  WILLIAMSON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  50/2 
The  area  of  the  elliptic  sector  APCP. 

b.  Sector  of  a  sphere  :  a  solid  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a  plane  sector  about  one  of  its  radii. 

i6<;6  tr.  Hobbes*  Elem.  P  kilos.  (1839)  371  The  centre  of 
equiponderation  of  the  sector  of  a  sphere.  1706  PUILLII-S 
(ed.  Kersey),  Sector  of  a  Sphere^  is  a  Conical  Solid,  whose 
Vertex  or  Top  ends  in  the  Center  .of  the  Sphere,  and  its 
Base,  or  Bottom,  is  a  Segment  of  the  same  Sphere.  1840 
LARDNER  Geom.  217  The  sector  of  a  sphere  consists  of  a 
cone  and  a  spherical  segment. 

2.  A  body  or  figure  having  the  shape  of  a  sector. 
a.  gen.  Any  piece  of  mechanism  so  shaped. 

1715  DESAGULIERS  Fires  Itnpr.  122  At  the  under  side  of 
this  Trap-Doorj  on  each  side  have  a  small  portion  of  a  Circle, 
or  a  Sector,  whose  Center  is  at  that  part  of  the  Trap-Door 
where  the  Hinge  is.  1824  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine 
145  The  double  impulse  was  communicated  to  the  working- 
beam  by  the  intervention  of  a  sector  placed  on  the  end  of 
the  pump-rod,  working  into  a  sector  placed  on  the  end  of 
the  working-beam.  1904  Brit.  $•  Col.  Printer  10  Mar.  14/2 
A  toothed  sector  having  a  pin  and  slot  connection  with  it 
gives  the  required  shift  to  the  slide. 

b.  Optics.  A  division  of  a  disk  of  paper  or  other 
material  used  in  certain  demonstrations. 

1831  BREWSTER  Optics  vii.  70  The  same  result  will  be  ob- 

tained, if  we  take  a  circle  of  paper  and  divide  it  into  sectors 

of  the  same  size  as  the  coloured  spaces.    1865  TYNDALL 

Fragm.  Sci.  (1876)  311    A  disk   with   differently-  coloured 

i    sectors  is  caused  to  rotate  rapidly. 

c.  Astr.    (See  quot.  1863.) 

1840  DICK  Sider,  Heavens  447  It  appears,  .that  one  of 
i  these  luminous  fans  or  sectors  was  observed  by  Sir  J.  Her- 
I  schel.  1863  HIND  Introd.  Astron.  (ed.  3)  205  Sector^  Lu- 
Jiiinoits,  in  the  head  of  a  comet,  is  an  emanation  from  the 
|  nucleus  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  coma  in  the  form  of  a 
i  fan  or  sector. 

d.  Electr.  A   small   piece  of  ebonite  forming 
1    part  of  a  Bertsch  machine. 

1894  BOTTONE  Electr.  Instr.  Making  40  This  little  piece 
of  ebonite  (technically  known  as  the  '  sector  ')  and  its  stand 
must  be  attached  to  the  base  board.  ..Opposite  this  sector, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass  plate,  is  a  *  comb  '. 

e.  Path.  A  portion  of  the  field  of  vision  cut  off 
in  certain  diseases  of  the  optic  nerve. 

1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  filed.  VI.  842  There  was  enormous 
swelling  of  the  left  optic  nerve,  coupled  with  loss  of  a  large 
sector  of  the  temporal  portion  of  the  field  [of  vision}. 

f.  Ent.  (See  quot.  1861.) 

1861  HAGEN  Synopsis  Ncnroptera  N.  Amer.  343  Sectors, 
longitudinal  nerves  which  strilce  the  principal  nerves  at  an 
angle,  and  usually  reach  the  apex  or  hind  margin  of  the  wing. 

3.  attrib,  and  Comb.t  as  sector-like^  -shaped  adjs.  ; 


sector  machine  (see  quot,  1888)  ;  sector-piece,  a 
sector-shaped  portion  of  any  object. 

1899  Attbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  318  Occasionally,  instead 
of  complete  blindness  of  one-half  of  the  visual  field,  *sector, 
or  quadrant-like  defects  are  found  in  the  upper  or  lower 
half.  1888  JACOBI  Printers'1  Voc,,  "'Sector  machine^  a  cylin- 


ORDE-BROWNE*4rw<7«rin  Encycl.  Brit.  XXV.  670/2  Before 
adoption  a  sector  piece  was  subjected  to  three  blows  from 
projectiles  fired  from  an  Elswick  loo-ton  breech-loading 
gun.  Ibid.,  The  joints  shown  in  this  figure  indicate  that 
the  turret  roof  is  built  up  of  fifteen  *sector-shaped  pieces. 

II.  4.  A  mathematical  instrument,  invented  by 
Thomas  Hood  (see  quot.  1598)  and  improved  by 
Edmund  Gunter,  used  for  the  mechanical  solution 
of  various  problems. 

In  its  present  form  it  consists  of  two  flat  rules  stiffly  hinged 
together,  inscribed  with  various  kinds  of  scales.  In  Hood's 
form,  a  graduated  arc  was  an  essential  part  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  from  some  of  the  inventor's  remarks  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  name  was  given  with  reference  to  the  form  of 
the  apparatus  (see  sense  i),  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  to 
its  function  in  performing  proportional  division  of  lines.  _ 

1598  HOOD  Making  fy  Use  of  Sector  i  A  Sector  is  a 
mathematical!  instrument  consisting  of  2.  feete,  one  mouc* 
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able,  an  other  fixed,  making  an  angle,  and  of  a  circum- 
ferentall  Liinbe.  1624  GUNTEK  (title).  The  Description  and 
use  of  the  Sector,  the  Crabse-staffe,  and  other  Instruments. 
1673  E.  BKOWNE  Trav.  Germ.,  etc.  (1677)  '8  By  applying 
an  Instrument  joynted  like  a  Carpenters  Rule,  or  a  Sector, 
the  Skin  is  held  fast.  1766  Complete  Farmer  s.v.  Survey- 
ing 7  G  i/i  If  a  little  error  be  committed  in  making  up  the 
sector,  the  most  of  it  goes  off  again  in  the  subtraction  of 
the  triangle.  1803  Phil.  Trans.  XCIII.  387  In  the  sector 
I  am  going  to  describe,  Mr.  Ramsden  has  obviated  the  in- 
conveniences attendant  on  the  use  of  former  sectors.  1884 
F.  J.  BUTTBH  IVatch  <*(•  Clockm.  233  The  sector  is  really  a 
proportional  measuring  guage,  suited  for  nearly  all  requiie- 
ments  of  the  watch  and  clock  maker. 

attrih.  1664  WAKELY  Mariners-Compass  rectified  (1694) 
273  All  Sector-Lines  or  Scales,  meet  at  the  center  of  the 
Head  (where  the  Joint  is)  at  the  left-hand,  and  from  thence 
are  figured  towards  the  right,  each  being  twice  repeated  ; 
that  is,  one  on  each  Leg  or  Side  of  the  Sector  answering  one 
another,  ibid.  274  The  Use  of  the  Sector-Lines  for  Pro- 
jection. 

5.  An  astronomical  instrument  consisting  of  a 
telescope  turning  about  the  centre  of  a  graduated 
arc.  See  Dip-sectvr,  Zx&flfEL-setter. 

1711  HEAKNECW&C/.  (O.H.S.l  III.  129  By  my  Sector  it 
is  but  141.  1755  Genii.  l\Iag,  XXV.  511  A  sector  of  six  feet 
radius,  whose  divided  arc  was  somewhat  more  than  5:  de- 
grees. 1843  Penny  CycL  XXVII.  765/2  Bradley's  sector  as 
originally  made  was  not  reversible,  and  therefore  only  fit  for 
measuring  differences  or  variations.  1877  CHAMBKRS  Astron. 
920  Astronomical  Sector,  an  instrument  for  finding  the 
distance  between  two  objects  whose  distance  is  too  great  to 
be  measuied  by  means  of  a  micrometer  m  a  fixed  telescope. 

Sector  (se'ktaj),  v.  [f.  SECTOR  sb.]  trans. 
To  divide  into  sectors  ;  to  provide  with  sectors. 

1881  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  <$-  Clockm.  292  Circularly 
rounded  pinions  may  be  used  as  drivers  if  they  are  sectored 
large.  1902  W.  D.  JONES  in  Times  i  Dec.  15/2  It  would 
appear  that.. the  Belle  Isle  light.. is  not  correctly  sectored. 

Sector,  variant  of  SECUTOK  Obs.,  executor. 

Sectoral  (se-ktoral),  a.  [f.  SECTOR  sb.  +  -AL.] 
Pertaining  to  a  sector.  (See  SECTOR  sb.  4.) 

1778  HUTTON  in  Phil.  Trans,  LXVIII.  768  In  this  manner 
were  computed  all  the  differences  which  were  necessary  to 
be  found,  and  placed  in  their  proper  squares  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  or  rings  and 
sectoral  spaces,  in  the  following  set  of.  .tables.  1828  MOORE 
Pract.  Navig.  io  The  sectoral  lines  are  like  so  many  similar 
triangles,  namely,  that  their  corresponding  sides  are  pro- 
portional. 

Sectorial(sekto*'rial),<z.l  [f.SECTOR j£.  +  -IAL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sector,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
instrument  called  a  sector  (SECTOR  j^.  4,  5). 

1803  PhiL  Trans.  XCIII.  387  The  principles  on  which  he 
has  founded  the  several  improvements(  consist  in  the  means 
of  uniting  the  sectorial  tube  to  its  axis.  1808  TROUCHTOS 
ibid.  XCIX.  130  The  sectorial  arc  must  also  be  adjusted  to 
its  proper  radius.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  180/1  The  others 
[scales]  are  merely  laid  down  for  convenience  on  such  blank 
spaces  as  are  left  by  the  converging  or  sectorial  scales. 

b.  Pertaining  to  a  sector  of  a  circle  or  a  sphere 
(see  SECTOR  sb.  I  a,  i  b). 

1867  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Philos.  §  781  I.  621  These 
circles,  .ate  either  (i.)  all  in  parallel  planes.. and  cut  the 
spherical  surface  into  zones,  in  which  case  the  harmonic  is 
called  zonal ;  or  (2.)  they,  .cut  the  surface  into  equal  sectors, 
in  which  case  the  harmonic  is  called  sectorial ;  or  (3.)  some 
[etc.].  lbid.t  The  sectorial  harmonics  of  order  i  [etc.]. 
1880  WILLIAMSON  in  EncycL  Brit.  XIII.  50/2  If  the  sec- 
torial area  APCP,  be  represented  by  S,  the  preceding  result 
gives  [etc.]. 

Sectorial  (sekto»'rial),  a,-  [f.  mod.L.  sectori- 
us  (f.  L.  sector  cutter:  see  SECTOR  sb.}  +  -AL.] 
Having  the  function  of  cutting ;  the  distinctive 
epithet  of  the  premolar  teeth. 

1840-5  OWEN  Odontogr,  I.  475_  In  most  Carnivota  one 
molar  tooth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws  has  its  crown  modi- 
fied,, .for  reacting  upon  the  opposite  tooth,  like  the  blades 
of  scissors, .  .whence  Cuvier  has  applied  to  this  tooth  the 
name  of  Dent  cnrnassiere ',  which  I  have  rendered  *  dens 
scctorhts\  sectorial,  or  scissor-tooth.  1875  DLAKK  Zool.  22 
We  perceive  in  the  Lion  large  pointed  canine  teeth,,  .ami  a 
series  of  sectorial  teeth  behind  them.  1881  MIVART  Cat  zS 
The  third  premolar  is  yet  larger.. and  from  its  trenchant 
shape  is  called  the  upper  sectorial  tooth. 

Sectorie,  obs.  form  of  SECTARY. 

Sectour  e,  var.  fT.  SECUTOR  Ol>s.,  executor. 

Sectroid  (se-ktroid).  [?f.  SECTOR +  -OID.]  The 
curved  surface  of  two  adjacent  groins  in  a  vault. 

1860  NEWLANUS  Carp.  $  Joiner's  Assist.  77  To  find  the 
covering  of  the  smaller  sectroid  BPLOD.  1875  in  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek. 

t  Se'Ctuary.  Obs.  [Altered  form  of  SECTARY, 
after  words  like  textuary.]  —  SECTARY. 

1592  NASIIE  P.  Pcnilesse  17  vmrg.^  Such  Sermons  I  meane 
as  our  sectuaries  preach  in  ditches,  a  1618  RALKIGH  Ma- 
homet  (1637)  17  God  was  displeased  with  the  Meccans  for 
the  rigorous  persecuting  of  him  and  his  Sectuaries.  1654  E. 
JOHNSON  Hist.  AYw  Eng:  xVil.  99  The  pitifull  and  erronious 
Doctrines  broached  by  the  Sectuaries. 

Sectur(e,  var.  fT.  SECUTOR  Obs.,  executor. 

tSe'Cture.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L.  type 
*stcturat  f.  L.  *«£/-,  ttftf/v  to  cut:  see  -u  RE.]  A  sec- 
tion, cutting,  incision. 


EvELYlt  £«  La  Quint.  Contpl.  Card.  Diet.,  /nsects,  are  all 
little  animals  whose  bodies  are  divided  by  several  cuts  as 
twere  and  sectures. 

tSecubate,  v.    Ol>$-*   [a.    L.  sffafiat-,  ppt. 


stem  of  s^cubdre^  f.  se-  (SE-  prefix]  +cubare  to  lie 
down.]  (See  quot.) 

1623  COCKERAM  i,  Secu6atet  to  lie  alone  {printed  aboue] 
by  ones  selfe. 

Secular  (se'kiiV.ai),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  3-6 
seculer,  4-5  seculere  (4  seculeer,  seder,  4-5 
seclere,  5  seculier),  5-  secular.  [In  branch  ], 
a.  OF.  seculer  (mod.F.  s&ulier})  ad.  L.  sxcularis, 
i.  sxcul-um  generation,  age,  in  Christian  Latin 
'  the  world ',  esp.  as  opposed  to  the  church  :  see 
SECLE,  SIECLE.  In  branch  II,  directly  ad.  L. 
sesculartSj  whence  mod.F,  s&ulaire  (which  has 
influenced  some  of  the  uses  in  Eng.).  Cf.  Sp.  s&glar^ 
secular,  Pg.  secular^  It.  secofare.] 

A.  adj. 

I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  world. 

1.  Eccl.  Of  members  of  the  clergy  :  Living  ( in 
the  world*  and  not  in  monastic  seclusion,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ( regular '  and  '  religious'.  Secular 
canon  :  see  CANON  sb.~     Secular  abbot :  a  person 
not  a  monk,  who  had  the  title  and  part  of  the 
revenues,  but  not  the  functions  of  an  abbot. 

In  early  use  frequently  placed  after  the  sb-,  as  canon 
secular,  priest  secular, 

c  1290  St.  Edmund  393  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  442  At  salesburi 
he  was  i-maket  Canoun  seculer.  1297-1868  [see  CANON  3i], 
<?  1300  Cursor  M.  27244  In  scrift.  .enentes  clergis  seculers 
to  f>e  preist  at  frain  it  feres  o  symony.  6  1380  WYCLIF  Set. 
Wks.  \.  73  And  |nis  bo|>  clerkes  seculers  and  bese  newe 
religiouse  forsaken  ^es  two  weies.  a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr, 
I'ernon  MS.  xxxii.  1054,  I  bat  am  in  Keligioun,  I  naue  no 
pouwer  to  ^iue  no  mete,  Ne  drinke. .  per  fore  me  were  beter 
seculer.  1402  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  23  Why  be  ye  evill 
apaid  that  secular  priestes  should  preach  the  gospell  V  1546 
Yorks.  Chantry  Sunr.  (Surtees)  II.  426  A  seculer  man, 
deane  or  incombent  there.  1673  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  1. 
138,  I  made  use  of  some  Fryers,  who  all  ways  have  their 
litle  wrangles  wlh  ye  secular  Clergy.  1716  M.  DA  VIES -4 ///c//. 
Brit.  III.  86  Cardinal  Rocbefaucault  being  the  Secular  or 
Commendatory  Abbot  thereof.  1782  RVRVLK  Penal  Laws  agst. 
Ir.  Cath.  Wks.  VI.  235  The  secular  clergy,  .are  universally 
fallen  into  such  contempt,  that  [etc,].  1874  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist.  I.  viii.  §  84  Before  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. . 
the  secular  were  synodically  divided  from  the  monastic 
clerks.  1884  Manch.  Exam,  25  Feb.  5  '5  A  few  secular  priests 
have  been  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  resident  clergy. 
b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  secular  clergy. 

1570  FOXK  A.  ff  M.  (ed.  2)  4/2  Reducing  regular  Monas- 
teries, to  a  secular  state.  1686  tr.  Char  din*  s  Trav.  Persia 
96  It  differs  little  from  the  secular  Habit.  1831  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  414  At  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  .the  number  of  the  secular  colleges  [was], 
at  the  highest,  only  three.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
(1876)  IV.  xviii.  312  The  minster  of  Saint  Werburh,  then  a 
secular,  but  soon  to  become  a  monastic,  house. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  world  and  its  affairs  as  dis- 
tinguished from   the  church  and  religion  ;    civil, 
lay,  temporal.     Chiefly  used  as  a  negative  term, 
with  the  meaning  non-ecclesiastical,  non-religious, 
or  non-sacred. 

Secular  arm  (=  med.L.  brae  hi  nm  seculare,  F.  le  bras 
shutter) :  the  civil  power  as  'invoked'  by  the  church  to 
punish  offenders. 

c  1290  Bcket  926  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  133  And  also  }e  bez  al- 
3 ire  In  seculer  court  to  demen  me:  And  bat  nolde  nou;t 
wel  fare.  1340  Ayenb.  215  God..nele  bet  me  maki  uore- 
werdes ne noyses ne  nyedesseculeres  berinne[i.e.  His  house]. 
£1380  WVCI.IF  lVks.  (1880)  384  pai  occupien  not  siche  lorde- 
schipis  in  proplr,  as  seculer  lordis  done,  but  in  comoun,  like 
as  the  apostles.  Ibid.  385  As  prisonynge  &  hangynge.  .the 
whiche  sum-tyme  bylongyd  oonly  to  the  seculer  arme  of  J>e 
chirche.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  V.  97  pat  no  man 
schulde  accuse  (>e  ministres  of  holy  chirche  to  fore  a  seculer 
iuge.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  289  Simpliciui  the  pope 
.  .ordeynede  that  noo  clerke  scholde  receyve  investiture., 
of  the  honde  of  a  seculer  lay  man  \Trcvisa  of  a  lewed  man, 
L.  de  manu  /aid].  1456  SIR  G.  HATE  Law  Anns  (S.T.S.) 
93  Kirk  men  suld  pay  tallies,  triinilis  and  imposiciouns  to 
secJere  kingis  or  princis.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  34  The 
tongue  Is  the  ludge..;  tlie  rest  of  our  faculties  and  powers, 
are  but  the  secular  executioners  of  his  sentence,  a  1600 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vn.  xv.  §  14  And  divers  Councils  like- 
wise there  are,  which  have  forbidden  the  Clergy  to  bear  any 
Secular  Office.  1667  MILTON  P.L.  xii.  517  Then  shall  they 
seek. .Places  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  ioine  Secular 
power,  though  feigning  still  to  act  By  spiritual.  1673 
TEMJ-LE  Observ.  United  Prov.  v.  165,  I  intend  not  here 
to  speak  of  Religion  at  all  as  a  Divine,  but  as  a  mere 
Secular  man.  1737  FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  II.  292 
Truth  never  fears  the  encounter  ;  she  scorns  the  aid  of  the 
secular  arm.  1765  ULACKSTONE  Comm,  I.  366  The  elected 
bishop  could  neither  be  consecrated,  nor  receive  any  secular 
profits.  1853  ROIJERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  iv.  ii.  (1863)  20  We 
stigmatize  first  one  department  of  life  and  then  another  as 
secular ;  and  so  religion  becomes  a  pale,  unreal  thing.  1873 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  III.  m.  vi.  335  Bishops  now  were 
great  secular  magistrates,  and. .were  involved  in  secular 
occupations.  1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  iv.  i,  A  secular 
kingdom  is  but  as  the  body  Lacking  a  soul. 

fb.  transf.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  'common' 
or  '  unlearned '  people.  06s* 

1589  NASHK  Greene's  Arcadia  To  Genii.  Students  AS  b, 
Oft  haue  I  obserued.  .a  secular  wit  that  hath  liued  all  dayes 
of  his  life  by,  what  doe  you  lacke  ?  to  be  more  iud  iciall . .  then 
our  quadrant  crepundios.  1629  B.  JONSON  .AVrt>  Inn  v.  i, 
Hang  him  poore  snip,  a  secular  shop-wit  I 

o.  Of  literature,  history,  art  (esp.  music),  hence 
of  writers  or  artists :  Not  concerned  with  or  de-    I 
voted  to  the  service  of  religion ;  not  sacred  ;  pro-    i 
lane.     Also  of  buildings,  etc.,  Not  dedicated   to 
religious  uses. 


ci4So  in  Aungier  Syou  (1840)  297  Not  medlynge  llier 
Bpecne  with  Neculer  fables  and  fryuoles.  1529  MORE  Dya- 
logc  iv.  Wks.  262/2  One. .neither  in  ho!i  scripture  nor  in 
seculare  litterature  vnlerned.  1801  BUSBY  DLt.  J/KJ.,  Se~ 
cielar-^lusic..  .Whatever  is  composed  for  the  theatre  or 
chamber.  An  expression  used  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Sacred-Music.  1801  STRUTT  Sfiorts  $•  Past.  m.  ii.  120  The 
plays  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  especially  the 
miracles  and  mysteries,  differed  greatly  from  the  secular 
plays  ..  acted  by  strolling  companies.  1814  CHALMERS 
Evid.  Chr.  Revelation  (1849)  I.  n.  lii.  193  Points  in  which 
the  historians  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  secular  historians  of  the  age.  1835  I. 
TAYLOR  Spir.  Despot,  in.  85  The  education  of  youth  was 
entrusted  not  to  them  [the  priests],  but  to  the  professors  of 
secular  arts— rhetoric  and  gymnastics.  1860  PUSLV  t\fin. 
Proph.  593  He  says  that,  the  bells  of  the  horses,  things 
simply  secular,  should  bear  the  same  inscription  as  the  plate 
on  the  high  priest's  forehead.  1861  STANLEY  East.  Ch.  \\\. 
(1869)  97  A  secular  building  was  fitted  up  as  a  temporary 
house  of  prayer.  1874  REYNOLDS  John  Bapt.  ii.  79  The 
supernatural  conditions  attributed  in  secular  legend  to  the 
births  of  Buddha,  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  1876  ROCK  Text. 
Fabr.  63  The  excellence  of  her  work  in  secular  silks. 

d.  Of  education,  instruction  :  Relating  to  non- 
religious  subjects.  (In  recent  use  often  implying 
the  exclusion  of  religious  teaching  from  education, 
or  from  the  education  provided  at  the  public  ex- 
pense.) Of  a  school  :  That  gives  secular  education. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.(\\.  de  W.  1531)  32b,Theurgumentes  of 
seculer  doctryne  be  argumentes  of  reason.  1867  in  G.  Duff 
PoL.Su>";:  (1868)  50  This  may  be  hoped  for  in  the  increase  of 
liberal  sound  and  secular  education  in  the  Ottoman  domin- 
ion-. 1875  MANNING  STission  Holy  Ghost  xlii.  377  The  Holy 
See  has  always  laid  down.. that  secular  and  religious  in- 
struction shall  never  be  parted  in  Education.  1876  J.  GRANT 
Burgh  Sell.  Scot.  \\.  xiii.  424  These  persons  maintain  that 
the  public  Schools  should  be  purely  secular. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  present  or  visible 
world  as  distinguished  from  the  eternal  or  spiritual 
world  ;  temporal,  worldly. 

1597  HOOKEK  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxvi.  §  5  Religion  and  the 
feare  of  God  as  well  induceth  secular  prospering  as  euerlabt- 
ing  blis^e  in  the  world  to  come.  1664  H.  MOKL  Myst.  Iniq. 
251  The  Sun  and  Moon  have  either  a  Spiritual  signification 
or  a  Secular.  1875  GLAUSIOMC  in  McCabe  Lijt  Holyoake 
II.  163,  I  do  not  believe  that  secular  motives  are  adequate 
either  to  propel  or  to  restrain  the  children  of  our  race.  1883 
T.  H.  GREEN  Proleg.  Ethics  Introd.  i  Nor  does  it  [moral 
philosophy]  by  any  means  confine  itself  to  what  are  com- 
monly counted  secular  or  '  positive  '  considerations. 

b.  Caring  for  the  present  world  only;  unspiri- 
tual.  rare. 

c  1425  Orofog.  Sapient,  vii.  in  Anglia  X.  388/3  If  they 
were  of  so  haide  herte  and  seculere  uffeccyone  j?at  [etc.]. 


1850 ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  in.  ii.  (1857)  20  Esau,  .is  called  in 
Scripture  a  profane,  that  is,  not  a  distinctly  vicious,  but 
ecular  or  worldly  person. 


absol.  1883  A.  EDEKSHEIM  Life  Jesus  II.  275  To  the  secu- 
lar nothing  is  spiritual ;  and  to  the  spiritual  nothing  is 

secular. 

TI  4.  Used  for  :  Pertaining  to  or  accepting  the 
doctrine  of  secularism  ;  secularistic. 

Secular  societies  :  the  designation  given  to  associations 
formed  in  various  English  towns  from  1852  onwards  to  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  secularist  opinions. 

1856  R.  OWEN  in  McCabe  Life  liolyoakc  (1908)  I.  292 
Your  Secular  Societies  will  do  well  to  merge  ir.to  this  move- 
ment. 1870  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE  Princ.  Secularism  47  We 
believe  there  is  sufficient  soundness  in  Secular  principles  to 
make  way  in  the  world.  1884  T.  COOPER  Men  of  the  Time 
(ed.  n)  582/1  Mr.  Holyoake  is  editor  of  the  Present,  a  secu- 
lar and  co-operative  review. 

II.  Of  or  belonging  to  an  age  or  long  period. 

5.  Occurring  or  celebrated  once  in  an  age, 
century,  or  very  long  period.  Secular gatnts, plays, 
shows  [L,  htdi  $8£citlar€$\  :  in  ancient  Rome, 
games  continuing  three  days  and  three  nights 
celebrated  once  in  an  *  age  '  or  period  of  1 20  years. 
Secular  poem  [L.  carmen  sa££Ulare]t  a  hymn  com- 
posed to  be  sung  at  the  secular  games. 

1599  PONT  Right  Reckoning  of  \  'cars  34  Supposing  that 
they  celebrate  their  secular  solemnities  at  the  precise  end 
and  periode  of  every  hinidreth  yeare.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  vin.  xlii.  I.  221  The  secular  solemnities,  exhibited  by 
Claudius  Caesar,  in  the  Circensian  games.  1606  —  Sueton. 
52  He  restored  againe . ,  the  Secular  playes.  1696  B. 

ESNETT  Antiq.  Rome  n.  v.  vii.  292  The  famous  Secular 

aem  of  Horace  was  compos'd  for  this 


Poe 


is  last  Day,  in   the 


Secular  Games  held  by  Augustus.  1697  EVELYN  Numism. 
iii.  62  To..  divert  the  People,  .during  the  Secular  Shews. 
1706  HEARNE  Collect.  3  Apr.  (O.H.S.j  I.  215  A  Letter  sent 
to  our  University  from  the  University  of  Francfort..  inviting 
them  to  celebrate  the  secular  day  of  the  Foundation  of  their 
University,  wh  will  happen  in  this  month,  it  being  now 
just  two  Hundred  years  since  that  I'lmctsily  was  Founded. 
1716  AODISON  Free-holder  No.  46  p  i  When  Augustus  cele- 
brated the  secular  year,  which  was  kept  but  once  in  a 
century.  1790  GIBBON  Misc.  U'ks.  (1814)  III.  418  Had  a 
fortnight  more  been  given  to  the  philosopher,  he  might  have 
celebrated  his  secular  festival  [sc.  his  hundredth  birthday]. 
1862  MERIVALE  Rom.  /f////Mxvui.  (1865)  VIII.  332  One  man 
asserted  that  the  secular  fire  would  descend  at  the  moment 
when..  he  should  be  seen  transformed  into  a  stork.  1869 
RAWLINSON  Attc.  Hist.  509  M.  Julius  Phllippus..  celebrated 
the  secular  games  in  commemoration  of  the  thousandth  year 
from  the  founding  of  the  city.  1884  Q.  Rer>.  July  i  Changes 
in.  -the  City,  .have  been  going  on  at  a  rate,  .unknown  to 
any  former  generation,  except  those  distant  generations 
which  have  witnessed  the  rare  and  secular  phenomena  of 
siege,  fire,  and  plague. 

6.  Living  or  lasting  for  an  age  or  ages.  Now 
chiefly  with  reminiscence  of  the  scientific  sense  7. 
Also  (of  trees,  etc.,  after  F.  stculaire],  centuries  old. 


SECULARISM. 

1629  DONNE  Serai,  cxxxi.  Wks.   1839  V.  435  If  I  had  a 

secular  glass,  a  glass  that  would  run  an  age. .,  it  would  not 
be  enough  to  tell  the  godly  man  what  his  treasure.,  is.  1671 
MILTON  Samson  1707  And  though  her  body  die.  her  fame  sur- 
vives, A  secular  bird  ages  of  lives.  1847  EMERSON  Poems^ 
Monadnoc  311  Slowsure  Britain's  secularmight.  1850 TENS v- 
SON  In  Mem,  xli,  I  shall  be  thy  mate  no  more,  Tho1  following 
with  an  upward  mind  The  wonders  that  have  come  to  thee, 
Thro*  all  the  secular  to-be.  1868-9  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Set.  v. 
(1871)  103  The  improvement  of  man  is  secular — not  the  work 
of  an  hour  or  of  a  day.  1870  LOWELL  A  mong  my  Bks.  Ser.  i. 
(1873)  253  We  envy  the  secular  leisures  of  Methubaleh.  1876 
R.  F.  BURTON  Gorilla  L.  I.  36  A  fern  field  surrounded  by  a 
forest  of  secular  trees.  1879  STEVENSON  Trait,  ivith  Donkey 
186  Mankind  outlives  saecular  animosities,  as  a  single  man 
awakens  from  the  passions  of  a  day.  1888  BRYCE  Amcr. 
ContniM.  III.  vi.  cxv,  653  The  centripetal  forces  are  per- 
manent and  secular  forces,  working  from  age  to  age. 

7.  In  scientific  use,  of  processes  of  change :  Having 
a  period  of  enormous  length ;  continuing  through 
long  ages.  a.  Astr.  Chiefly  of  changes  in  the 
orbits  or  the  periods  of  revolution  of  the  planets, 
as  in  secular  acceleration^  itieqiiality ',  equation, 
variation.  The  terms  secular  acceleration,  secular 
variation  were  formerly  also  used  (with  reference 
to  the  sense  'century'  of  L.  sseculutn}  for  the 
amount  of  change  per  100  years ;  similarly  f  secular 
precession  (see  quot.  1812). 

iSoi  Monthly  Rev.  XXXV.  537  M.  De  La  Place,  .found 
the  secular  equation  of  the  moon  to  lie  due  to  the  action  of 
the  sun  on  the  moon.  x8ia  WOODHOUSE  Astron.  ix.  63  The 
secular  precession,  that  is,  the  accumulated  prece.ssions  of 
100  years.  1812-16  PLAYKAIR  .Vat.  Phil.  (iSig)  II.  275  In 
the  orbit  of  Mars,  the  eccentricity  is  diminishing.  The 
secular  variation  of  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre  is— 
37".  1834  MRS.  SOMKRVILLE  Cotmtx.  Phys.  Sei.  iii.  (1849) 
16  Secular  inequalities.  i86a  CAYI.EY  Math.  Papers  (1290) 
III.  522  On  the  Secular  Acceleration  of  the  Moon's  Mean 
Motion. 

b.  Ceo!,,  Physical  Geogr.%  McUoroL,  etc. 
1833  LVELL  Princ.  GeoL  Gloss.,  Secular  Refrigeration^ 
the  periodical  cooling  and  consolidation  of  the  globe,  from 
a  supposed  original  state  of  fluidity  from  heat.  1856  K  AM; 
Arct.  Expl,  I.  xxiii.  308  A  secular  elevation  of  the  coast- 
line. 1861  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Set.  xiii.  (1871)  399  The  earth's 
magnetic  constituents  are  gradually  changing  their  distribu- 
tion. This  change  is  very  slow  ;  it  is  technically  called  the 
secular  change.  1867  H.  MACMM.LAN  Bible  Teach. y.\\.  (1870) 
320 Those  grand  secular  tides  which  have  punctually  recurred 
every  ten  thousand  years.  1872  —  Trite  I'ine  v.  176  The 
earth  has  its  secular  seasons  as  well  as  its  annual.  1880 
HAUGHTON  Phys.  Gcog.  ii,  53  The  contraction  of  the  globe 
due  to  secular  cooling.  1887  ABERCROMBV  Weather  312 
Annual  and  Secular  Variations. 

B.  sb. 

1.  a.  One  of  the  secular  clergy,  as  distinguished 
from  a  '  regular '  or  monk. 

c  1290  Bekct  2205  in  S.  Eng.  Leg,  I.  169  Ase  heo  strepten 
of  his  clobes,  al  a-boue  heo  founde  Clerkene  clones.. and. . 
Monckene  Abite  with-Inne.  .So  bat  he  was  Monek  with- 
Inne,  and  seculer  with-oute.  £1330  R.  BKUXNE  Chron. 
(1810)  243,  &  l?er  was  scho  inne  four  &  fifty  ^ere,  Norised 
with  Wynne,  nunne  and  seculere.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
tSurtees)  6230  He  helpid  seculers  to  putt  oute  Fra  be  kirke, 
and  monkes  deuoute  sette  bare.  1544  BALE  Chron.  Sir  J. 
Otdcastle  27  b,  The  seculars  and  fryers  coude  not  therin 
agre.  Ibid.  39  Both.. seculars  and  relygyouse  with  dyuerse 
other  expert  menne.  a  1698  T.  WHITE  Monitions  #  Advices 
ii.  (1720)  49  Monks, who  despised  the  settled  Clergy,  and  called 
them  Seculars,  giving  themselves  the  glorious  Title  of  Re- 
ligious. 1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  \.  (1875)  67  En- 
deavours  to  bring  the  seculars  into  a  monastic  life. 
b.  A  Jesuit  lay  brother. 

1641  R.  BROOKE  Eng.  Episc.  10  The  others  were  like  the 
Seculars  among  the  Jesuites,  And  .  -  did  (as  the  Seculars  do) 
perform  the  Civill  part  of  those  Religious  Services. 
O.  (See  quot.) 

1801  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.t  Seculars^  those  unordained  offici- 
ates of  any  cathedra!,  or  chapel,  whose  functions  are  con- 
fined to  the  vocal  department  of  the  choir. 

2.  One  who  is  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
as  distinct  from  the  church ;  a  layman. 

c  1400  A  pol.  Loll.  77  Now  bi  new  lawls,  clerkis  propriun 
to  hemsilf  temporal  bingis  as  seclereis.  c  1425  St.  friary  of 
Oignies  i.  i.  in  Attglia  VIII.  135/30  Hir  fader  and  modir,  as 
nianer  is  of  seculers,  wolde  haue  rayed  Mr  wijj  delycategar- 
mentis.  I483CAXTON£W</.  Leg.  1 15/3  The  monkes  that  goon 
out  of  theyr . .  selles  yf  they  conuerse  longe  with  seculiers  they 
muste  nedes  lese  theyr  holynesse.  1509  WATSON  Ship  of 
Fools  ii.  (1517)  A  iij  b,  In  many  places  be  some  counselors 
&  gouernours  of  courtes,  as  well  seculers  as  ecclesy  as  tykes. 
1596  DALRYMYLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  119  marg.t  The 
seculars  of  the  Realme  in  Scotland  ar  gouerned  be  the 
burgesse  lawis.  1618  HALES  Lett.fr.  Synod  Dort  6  The 
clergy  thought  that  if  it  pleased  the  Seculars  it  might  be 
done.  1710  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4726/1  All  the  Inhabitants., 
as  well  Seculars  as  Ecclesiasticks.  1829  LANDOR  I  mag. 
Conv.,  Miguel  <y  his  Mother  Wks.  1853  I.  560/1  Seculars  do 
not  know  half  the  wickedness  of  the  world,.. until  their 
pastors  lead  them  by  the  hand  and  show  it  them. 

T  3.  A  centennial  anniversary,  centenary,   rare. 

1706  HEARNE  Collect.  20  June  (O.H.S.)  I.  263  King  of 
Prussia's  Letter  to  y*  Queen  about  y*  University  s  Celebra- 
tion of  y«  Secular  of  Francfurt.  1706  Ibid,  27  June  I.  267. 
1709  [bid*  27  Aug.  II.  241,  242. 

Secularism  (se'ki#Iariz'm).    [f.  SECULAR  a. 

+  -ISM.] 

1.  The  doctrine  that  morality  should  be  based 
solely  on  regard  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  in 
the  present  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  considera- 
tions drawn  from  belief  in  God  or  in  a  future  state. 
a.  As  the  name  of  a  definitely  professed  system  of 
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belief,  promulgated  by  G.  J.  Holyoake (1817-1 906). 
b.  In  wider  sense,  as  denoting  a  mode  of  thought 
more  or  less  implicitly  held  and  acted  upon. 

1851  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE  in  Reasoner  10  Dec.,  I  will  lay  before 
the  meeting  the  present  position  of  Secularism  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 1854  —  {title}  Secularism  the  practical  Philosophy 
of  the  People.  Ibid.  5  The  term  Secularism  has  been  chosen 
.  .as  expressing  a  certain  positive  and  ethical  element,  which 
the  terms  'Infidel',  'Sceptic',  'Atheist'  do  not  express. 
1855  Miss  COBBE  Intuit.  Mor.  161  note,  The  earlier 
Judaism  is  quite  anomalous  in  its  mixture  of  morality  and 
secularism.  1869  M.  PATTISON  Serin.  (1885)  172  Influential 
leaders  of  opinion  warn  us  against . .  materialism,  secularism, 
unbelief.  1884  J.  PARKER  Larger  Ministry  28  Secularism 
cannot  be  more  industrious  than  Christianity  calls  upon  its 
followers  to  be, 

2.  The  view  that  education,  or  the  education  pro- 
vided at  the  public  cost,  should  be  purely  secular. 

1872  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  517  The  Nonconformists  who  advocate 
pure  Secularism  in  national  education  have  in  effect  come 
down  from  their  religious  position  altogether. 

Secularist  (se'kirflarist),  st>.  (and  <?.).  [f. 
SECULAR* -IST.] 

1.  One  of  the  secular  clergy  ;  a  secular,   nonce-use. 
1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit,  I.  Pref.  62  Of  the  Modern 

Fanaticism  of  Seditious  Priests  of  all  the  Religions  in 
Europe,  viz. . .  Of  Secularists  and  Regularists  [etc.). 

2.  An  adherent  of  secularism. 

1851  Reasoner  3  Dec.,  We  use  the  word  Secularist  as  best 
indicating  that  province  of  human  duty  which  belongs 
to  this  life.  1859  !•  TAYLOR  Logic  in  TItcol.  219  India., 
whether  governed  by  Christian  men  or  by  secularists,  shall 
feel  that  it  must  amend  its  usages.  1876  GLADSTONE  Relig. 
Thought  v.  in  Coniemp.  Rer:  June  22  The  Secularist.. does 
not  of  necessity  assert  anything  but  the  positive  and  exclu- 
sive claims  of  the  purposes,  the  enjoyments,  and  the  needs, 
presented  to  us  in  the  world  of  sight  and  experience. 

3.  An  advocate  of  exclusively  secular  education. 
1872  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  522  The  attempt  of  the  '  Secularists  '  to 

deprive  the  poor  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools, 

4.  attrib.  and  appos.  (quasi-adjr.). 

1890   Times   31    Jan.  9/3   This  characteristic   sample   of 

secularist  intolerance.  1904  DOR.  P.  HUGHES  Life  H.  P. 

Hughes  xii.  295  Mr.  Jacob  Holyoake,  the  well-known 
Secularist  leader. 

Secularistic  (se:kn?lari'stik),  a.  [f.  SECULAR- 
IST + -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by 
secularism. 

1862  II  'cstm.  Rev.  Jan.  93  People,  whose  cheap  theological 
literature  is.. limited  to  Orthodox  tracts  and  Secularistic 
periodicals.  i88XiSjtaate/0rNo.  2766.  851  Women  will  imbibe 
education  the  more,  .kindly,  that  it  will  have  no  ostentatiously 
secularistic  aspect.  1809  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  465  The  secularistic 
policy  of  Gambetta  and  Jules  Ferry. 

Secularity  >cki;7Iarriti).  Forms:  4  secu- 
lerte,  6-7  secularitie,  6-  secularity.  [a.  F. 
tti/tt/artV/ (1332  in  Hatz.-Darm.;  there  may  have 
been  an  AF,  * seculerfg,  whence  Wyclifs  form), 
or  directly  ad.  med.L.  SMCUldriHtS)  f.  L.  sxcularis 
SECULAR  a. :  see  -ITY.] 

I.  fl.  Secular  jurisdiction  or  power.     06s. 


2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  secular. 
a.  Occupation  with  secular  affairs  (on  the  part  of 
clergymen) ;  secular  spirit  or  behaviour.  Also 
occas.  in  wider  application  :  Worldliness,  absence 
of  religious  principle  or  feeling. 

1395  [PURVEY]  Remonstrance  (1851)  147  Seculerte  among 
prelatis  and  curatisso  that  oontaketohimsilfalle  theprofitis 
ofachirche.  ift^UnbisJw^.  Timothy  *\  Tittts-$o  Your  Lordly 
Pompe, .  -luxury,  seculanty,  suppression  of  preaching.  1690 
E.  GEE  Jesuit's  Mem.  1 23  The  Bishop's  own  Person . .  [should 
be  far]  from. .the  prophanity  and  secularity  of  others,  as 
Hawking,  Hunting,,  .and  the  like.  1711  G.  HICKES  Two 
Treat,  n.  (1847)  231  This  secularity  of  the  clergy  in  com- 
plying with  the.,  vanities,  .of  the  age.  1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir. 
Despot,  n.  53  Sloth,  pride,  and  secularity,  have  crept  upon 
those  [clergy]  to  whom  mankind  should  look  tip  for  patterns 
of  purity  and  heavenly-mlndedness.  1843  CAKLYLE  Past  fy 
Pr.  n.  iv.  So  Jocelin,  we  see,  is  not  without  secularity:  Our 
Dominus  Afrbas  was  intent  enough  on  the  divine  offices; 
but  then  his  Account- Books — ?  1876  FKKKMAN  Norm.  Con<j. 
V.  xxiv.  497  The  tendency  to  secularity  which  beset  all  the 


— materialism. 

fb.  Lay  character  (of  persons  claiming  to  be 
in  holy  orders).    Obs.  rare-*. 

1616  CHAMPNEY  Voc.  Bfs.  152  For  the  more  cleare  proofe 
of  the  meere  secularitie,  and  pure  nullhie  of  the  pretended 
cleargy  of  England,  as  well  as  of  other  falsly  reformed 
churches:  I  will  here  examine  the  ordination  of  them. 

o.  Secular  or  non-sacred  character;  absence  of 
connexion  with  religion. 

1879  Sat.  Mns.  Re-'.  6  Sept.  504  At  times.. the  music  is 
really  elevating,  when  suddenly  we  are  back  again  into 
secularity.  1910  Spectator  25  June  1075/1  To  insist.. on 
the  secularity  of  the  State  can  only  help  to  degrade  it. 

3.  A  secular  maltcr.  Chielly//.  Secular  affairs; 
worldly  possessions  or  pursuits. 

1511  CotKTSertft.  Confonning'R))  If  you  haue  any  secular 
besynes,  ordeyne  them  to  be  iuges  that  be  mooste  in  contemt 
in  y8  churche..of  this  secularitie.  1640  UP.  HALL  Episc. 
Hi.  viii.  267  How  much  are  we  beholden  to  these  kinde 
friends,  who  are  so  desirous  to  ease  us  of  these  improper 
secularities?  i8a8  E.  IRVING  Last  Days  144  As  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  elders,  or  priests,  how  do  men  seek  the  office  for 
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mere,  .advancement  in  the  secularities  of  life!  1840  J.  J. 
G  URN  BY  in  Mem.  (1854)  II.  228  My  secularities  afford  me 
many  large  opportunities  of  helping  others.  1857  KISGSLEY 
Two  Y.  Ago  x,  The  morning  he  [tlie  Curate]  spent  at  the 
school,  or  in  parish  secularities.  1877  MOSLEY  Crit.  l\Ii$c. 
Ser.  n.  401  To  throw  a  golden  halo  round  the  secularity  of 
the  hour.  1878  R.  BRAITHWAITE  Life  IV.  Pe nnefather  xi. 
248  It  was  a  rule  with  him.. that  no  secularity  should  be 
permitted  to  intrude  on  the  Lord's  day. 

f  4.  The  civil  authority  or  body.     Obs. 

1630  A*.  Johnsons  Kingd,  fy  Comm-w.  380  The  chiefe 
Officer  of  the  Secularitie  is  the  Palatine  of  Hungaria.  1637 
BASTWICK  Litany  i.  n,  I  intend  speedily  to  write  unto  the 
secularity  of  that  ancient  city  [/.  e.  Babylon],  and  dedicate 
my  method  of  Physick  to  it. 

II.  5.  The  character  of  having  long  periods 

1844  EMERSON  Ess.  Ser.  ii.  vi.  (1876)  147  Geology  has  initi- 
ated ua  into  the  secularity  of  nature,  and  taught  us  to.. ex- 
change our  Mosaic  and  Ptolemaic  schemes  for  her  large  style. 

Secularization  (se'kitflaraizJi-Jon).  [f.  SECU- 
LARIZE v.  +  -ATION.  Cf.  F.  secularisation  (16-1 7  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  conversion  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  religious 
institution  or  its  property  to   secular   possession 
and  use;  the  conversion  of  an  ecclesiastical  state 
or  sovereignty  to  a  lay  one  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Secularization^  the  Act  of 
Secularizing.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  273  A  Bill 
for  restoring  to  it  all  that  it  had  lost  by  Impropriations  and 
other  Secularizations.  1845  LISGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch,  II. 
xiv.  343  Till  its  [sc.  the  abbey  of  Fulda's]  late  seculariza- 
tion, us  superior  was  a  prince  of  the  empire.  1864  Realm  20 
Apr.  4  He.,  wished  to  accompany  the  restoration  of  the  Pope 
by  a  number  of  reasonable  reforms,,  .namely, ..  the  seculari- 
sation of  the  administration  [etc.].  1875  GLADSTONE  Glean. 
VI.  xv.  204  The  secularisation  of  the  property  of  the  Reli- 
gious Orders  has  been.. a  more  or  less  rude,  .operation. 
1888  HURGON  12  Gd.  Men  I.  iv.  428  He  relented  the  se- 
cularization of  revenues  set  apart  for  a.  .sacred  purpose. 
b.  transf. 

1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Some  Old  Actors,  But  we  find  him 
[sc.  a  chorister],  after  the  probation  of  a  twelvemonth  or  so, 
reverting  to  a  secular  condition,  and  become  one  of  us... 
The  first  fruits  of  his  secularization  was  an  engagement  upon 
the  boards  of  Old  Drury. 

2.  The  giving  of  a  secular  or  non-sacred  character 
or  direction   to  (art,   studies,  etc.) ;   the  placing 
(of  morals)  on  a  secular  basis ;  the  restricting  (of 
education)  to  secular  subjects. 

1863  E.  A.  BOND  in  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  I.  87  With  this 
secularization  of  the  art,  painting  rapidly  threw  off  the  con- 
ventionalism of  the  cloister.  1865  LECKY  Ration.  (1878)  I. 
57  It.  .thus  prepared  the  way  for  that  general  secularisation 
of  the  European  intellect.  1875  T.  HILL  True  Order  Stud. 
143  Persons  who  demand  the  entire  secularization  of  the 
schools.  1879  H.  SPENCER  Data  of  Ethics  Pref.  4  Now 
that  moral  injunctions  are  losing  the  authority  given  by  their 
supposed  sacred  origin,  the  secularization  of  morals  is  be- 
coming imperative. 

3.  The  alteration  of  the  status  of  an  ecclesiastic 
from  regular  to  secular. 

1882-3  Schajf*s  Encyd.  Rclig.  Knowl.  2146  Secularization 
means,  .the  legal  absolution  from  ecclesiastical  vows. 

Secularize  (se'ki/?laraiz),  v.  [ad.  F.  secular- 
zset-j  f,  L.  ssecular-is  SECULAR  :  see  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.   To   make   secular ;   to    convert   from 
ecclesiastical  to  civil   possession  or  use;  esp,  to 
place  (church  property)  at   the   disposal   of  the 
secular  or  civil  power. 

1611  COTGR.,  Seciilariser^lo  secularize;  to  make  secular, 
lay,  temporall.  1657  Treat.  Conf.  Sin  3^4  To  surprize  the 
possessions  of  the  Church,  and  to  Secularize  her  patrimony. 
1715  Loud.  Gnz.  No.  5345/3  They  insist  that  this  Provost- 
ship  does  not  come  under  the  Number  of  Ecclesiastical 
IJenefices,  having  been  Secularized.  1737  OZELL  Rabelais 
II.  251  twtc,  He  was  a  Monk. .[and]  he  [only]  took  the 
liberty  to  discover  his  true  Name  after  he  had  seculariz'd 
himself,  and  was  become,  as  it  were,  a  Layman.  1742 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  111.274  Secularizing.. the  Revenues 
appropriated  to  theChurch.  1791  MACKINTOSH  Vind.  Gallicse 
Wks.  1846  III.  46  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  secularised 
many  of  the  most  opulent  benefices  of  Germany.  1861 
BUCKLE  Ciyiliz.  II.  iii.  233  In  their  opinion,  it  was  impious 
to  secularise  ecclesiastical  property,  and  turn  it  aside  to 
profane  purposes. 

transj.  1754  PITT  Let.  7  Mar.  in  Grenville  Papers  (1852) 
I.  107  To  secularise,  if  1  may  use  the  expression,  the  Solici- 
tor-General, and  make  him  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

b.  To  laicize ;  to  deprive  of  clerical  character 
or  remove  from  clerical  control. 

1846  English  Rev.  Sept.  VI.  150  You  will  have  deprived 
them  of  their  occupation  by  secularizing  the  profession  of  a 
teacher.  1885  Observer  20  Dec.  (Cassell),  The  work  of  se- 
cularizing the  hospitals  has  been  accomplished. 

2.  To  make  (a  monk  or  monastic  order)  secular. 
1683  [see  SECULARIZED  ppl.a.},  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 

To  Secularize^  to  make  Secular  ;  as  To  Secularize  a  Monk. 
1773  Ann.  Reg.i  Hist.  Eur.  Q/I  The  Bi«hop  of  Liege  having 
met  with  some  opposition  in  his  attempts  to  secularize  a 
convent  of  monks.  1845  J.  H.  NICWMAN  Ess.  Dci-elopm.  316 
The  successive  Catholics  of  Srlcucia  had  abolished  Monach- 
ism  and  were  secularizing  the  clergy. 

3.  To  dissociate  or  separate  from   religious  or 
spiritual  concerns,  to  convert  to  material  and  tem- 
poral purposes ;  to  turn  (a  person,  his  mind,  etc.) 
from  a  religious  or  spiritual  state  to  worldliness. 

1711  G.  HICKES  Two  Treat.  H.  (1847)  231  So  many  minis- 
ters of  late  are  more  than  ever  secularized  in  their  conversa- 
tion. 1755  JOHNSON,  Secularize...  2.  To  make  worldly.  1831 
SOUTUEY  m  Q.  Rev.  XLIV.  353  A  worldly-minded  husband 
might  have  secularised  and  deadened  her  heart.  1866 
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LIDDON  Batnft.  Leet,  iv.  (1875)  190  The  Jews  secularized 
the  Messianic  promises,  1869  M.  PATTISON  Scrt/t.  (1885,1 
173  We  hear  much  of  a  crisis  of  the  faith,  of  the  perilous 
errors  which  are  abroad  m  society,  of  the  aggressions  of 
science,  of  the  attempts  to  secularise  education.  1876  Times 
8  Nov._  9/3  The  policy  of  those  Governments  has  liecome 
secularized.  1877  J.  C.  Cox  Ch.  Derby  sh.  II.  400  This 
chapel. .had  long  been  secularised,  and. .used  as  a  malt- 
house. 

4.  intr.  To  adopt  secular  costume  or  habits. 

1864  T.  HUGHES^  m  Reader  5  Nov.  567/2  Henrietta 
Caracciolo.  .secularized  in  everything  except  the  black  veil. 

Hence  Se-cularized///.  a.,  Secularizing-  vbl. 
sb.  (in  quots.  attrib.}.  Also  Se-cularizer. 

1683  Apol.  Prot.  France  iii.  16  The  History  of  Calvinism, 
by  Monsieur  Maimbourg,  a  Secularised  Jesuit.  1803  H. 
REPTOM  Obscrv.  Th.  $•  Pract.  Landsc.  Card.  ML  (1840) 
274  It  is.. impossible  to  live  in.  .the  secularized  abbey.. pre- 
serving all  the  apartments  to  their  original  uses.  1825 
CHALMERS  in  Hanna  Mem.  (1851)  III.  vi.  89,  I  feel  the 
secularizing  effect  of  worldly  company.  1842  MANNING 
Serin,  y.  (1848)  I.  74  We  find  men.  .holding  out  against  the 
secularizing  action  of  worldly  things.  1875  K.  WHITE  Life 
in  Christ  v.  xxxi.  (1878)  525  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
thoroughlysecularised  population  in  Kurope  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  'holy  cjty\  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge 
II.  308  The  secularized  part  of  the  nave.  1887  Macw.  Ma%. 
Dec.  88  He  was.. not  in  the  least  a  secularizer,  but.^a 
sanctifier. 

Secularly  (se-kirflajli),  adv.  [f.  SECULAR  a. 
+  -LY^.J  In  a  secular  manner. 

1.  As  a  secular  or  lay  person  ;    in  accordance 
with  secular  procedure ;  non-ecclesiastically. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  li'ks.  (1880)  384  For  in  sum  place. .  be  clergi 
occupied  beseculer  lordeschip  seculerli.  1395  [PURVEY]  AV- 
MOHstrance(i$5\}  152  Notoon  shal  appropre  seculerli  tohim- 
silf  alle  the  profitis  of  tlie  chirche.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales 
342  A  monke  |?at  was.  .syttand  prowdelie  vppon  a  fayr  pnl- 
fray,  and  rydyng  passand  secularelie.  1511  COLET  Semi. 
Conforming  B  iv  b,  PrUtes  nat  lyuynge  pristly  but  secularly. 
1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  $•  Schm.  xxii.  (1860)  239  As  I  held 
ecclesiastically  by  the  one  party,  and  secularly  by  the  other, 
I  found  my  position . .  a  rather  anomalous  one.  i88z 
STEVENSON  Neiu  Arab.  Nts.  (1884)  141  One  was.  .secularly 
dressed,  but  with  an  indelible  clerical  stamp.  1900  Nation 
19  Mar.  975/1  Offences  with  which  the  Reformers  dealt 
ecclesiastically  are  now  dealt  with  secularly. 

2.  In  a  worldly  manner ;  in   a  manner  charac- 
terized by  the  absence  of  religion. 

1840  G.  S.  FAEJER  Regeneration  180  The  youth  had  received 
Baptism  dissemblingly,  secularly,  impenitently,  unworthily, 
1893  K-.L.  WAKEMAN  in  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  3  Aug., 
Possessing  no  secularly  educative  or  diverting  features. 

Comb.  1902  Daily  Chron.  18  Feb.  6/6  A  secularly-con- 
ducted State  school. 

Se  cularness.  Obs.  [f.  SECULAR  «.  +  -NESS.] 
Secularity,  worldliness. 

1530  Prater  Dyaloge  in  Rede  me,  etc.  (Arb.)  143  The 
l.'indes  of  lordes  and  dukes  to  possesse  Thei  [the  clergy] 
abasshe  not  a  whit  the  seculernes  Chalengynge  tytles  of 
worldly  honour.  1730  in  BAILEY  (folj.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

fSe*CUlary,rt.  Obs.  rarer1,  [ad.  F.  stculaire 
SECULAR  :  see  -ARY.]  Secular. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  n.  (1520)  13/1  So  great  a  charge 
of  seculary  thynges,  and  so  pure,  .a  contemplacyon  of 
spyrytuall  thynges. 

Seculeer,  -er(e,  -ier,  obs.  ff.  SECULAR. 

Secund  (sflcirnd),  a.  Rot.  and  Zool.  [ad.  L. 
secund-us  following:  see  SECOND  a.]  Arranged  on 
or  directed  towards  one  side  only;  esp.  Rot.  of  the 
flowers,  leaves,  or  other  organs  of  a  plant. 

1777  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora  21  Secund,  all  the  flowers  inclin- 
ing to  one  side  of  the  stem,  a  1815  ROXBURGH  Flora  Ind. 
(1820)  I.  299  Spikelets  alternate,  sessile,  secund.  1882-4 
COOKS  Brit,  l-resh-iu.  Algx  I.  142  Branches  and  branchlets 
sparse, . .  often  secund. 

t  Secirndan,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  secitn- 
dtinus,  f.  secund-us  SECOND  a.  :  see  -AN.]  A.  adj. 
Path.  Of  a  fever  :  Recurring  every  second  day. 

(11400-50  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  114  J?e  fyuere  secundan. 
B.  sb.  in  plural.  Math.  (See  quot.  1 704.) 

^1703  WALLIS  in  Misc.  Cnriosa  (1708)  II.  17  And  because 
the  first  Member  doth  represent  a  Series  of  Equals;  the 
second  of  Secundans  ;  the  third,  of  (Quartans,  &c.  There. 
fore  the  first  Member  is  to  be  multiplied  by  S;  the  second, 
by  4  S;  the  third  by  \  S  [etc.].  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Tt'cti'i.  I,  Stcundatu,  in  Mathematickft,  is  an  infinite  series 
of  Numbers,  beginning  from  Nothing,  and  proceeding  as 
the  square-,  of  Numbers  in  Arithmetical  Proportion,  Z7Q< 
in  HUTTON  Math.  Diet. 

Secundari,  -ye,  obs.  (T.  SECONDARY. 

tSecundate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  secundat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  secundare  to  direct  favourably,  f.  secund-us 
favourable.]  Hence  fSecunda-tion.  (See  quots.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Ghssogr.^  Secundate,  to  make  lucky  or 
prosperous,  to  make  better  or  amend  a  thing.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
.SVf/mrfa/iwi,  a  secund  in  g.foi  warding,  or  making  prosperous, 
1854  WEBSTER.  Secnndation,  prosperity.  (Not  used.} 

t  Secundeian,  a.    Obs.  rare-1,    [app.  f.  Se- 

cund'Us\  see  next.]  Secundeian  godhead-.  ?the 
evil  deity  of  the  dualistic  system  of  Secundus. 

»588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  90  May  it  be  deemed,  .that 
any  higher  power,  or  Secundeian  godhead,  ..  presently 
menaceth  any  such  heinous  mischeefes, .  .as  are  strongly 
imagined? 

Secundian  (s/k»-ndian).  [f.  Secund-us  (see 
below)  +  -(I)AN.]  A  follower  of  Secundns,  a  Gnos- 
tic heresiarch  of  the  second  century. 

1763  MACLAINE  tr.  Moshcim's  F.ccl.  Hist.  n.  u.  v.  §  17  The 
Secundians,  whose  chief,  Secundus,  one  of  the  principal 
followers  of  Valentin*-,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  two  eternal 
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principles,  viz.  light  and  darkness,  from  whence  arose  the 
good  and  the  evil  that  are  observable  in  the  universe. 

Secu:ndiflo-rous,  a.  Bot.     [f.  L.  secund-us 
SECOND  a.  +Jlor-t  Jlos  (lower  +  -ous.]     (See  quot.) 
1899  HKINIG  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  Sccundi/?oroiis3  with  all 
the  flowers  of  an  inflorescence  secund. 

Secundine  (se-kzmdin).  Also  4-6  secondyne, 
(4  -dying),  6-7,  9  secondine.  [ad.  late  L.  se- 
cundinx  pi.  (for  which  class.  Latin  had  seeundac}, 
f.  secundits  following  :  see  SECOND  a.  and  -INK.] 

1.  Obstetrics.  The  placenta  and  other  adjuncts 
of  a  foetus  extruded  from  the  womb  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  foetus  in  parturition  ;  the  afterbirth. 
Frequently//. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  XVH.  xlix.  (Tollemache 
MS.),  It  is  seydc  J?at  it  [Dittany].,  bryngej)  oute  secundinc, 
J^e  bagge  |>at  )>e  childe  is  inne  in  \>e  moder.  1490  CAXTUX 
Eneydos  xxiv.  83  She  taketh  the  lytell  skynne  that  remayn- 
eth  of  the  secondyne  within  the  forhed  of  the  lytell  foolc. 
Ibid.  89  The  secondying.  1526  Crete  f/crfaill  xx\\\\.  (1529) 
livb.  Other  saye  that  it  [amber]  is  y*  secondyne  that  she  [a 
whale]  casteth  whan  she  hath  spawned,  c  1550  Li.ovn 
Treas.  Health  (1560)  Qj,  [It]  causeth  the  delyuerance  of 
the  child  and  of  the  secondynes,  and  after  burden.  1610 
MARKHAM  ATastcrp.  i.  Ixxxvii.  171  She  cannot  auoyd  her 
secundine,  which  is  the  skinne  wherein  the  foale  is  wrapped. 
1754-64  SMELLIE  Midwifery  1. 240  All  the  Secundines  ought 
to  be  extracted  at  once.  1855  RAMSBOTMAM  Obst.  Med.  68 
And,  with  the  membranes  and  the  cord,  the  secundines. 
b.  transf,  and  Jig. 

1643  SIR  T.  IJROWNE  Relig.  filed.  95  Not.. till  we  have 
oncempre  cast  our  secondine,  that  is,  this  slough  of  flesh,  and 
are  delivered  into  the  last  world.  1652  FRENCH  Yorkshire 
Spa  vi.  55  Qvery Sulphur EmbrioHatuiii.  .is  but  an  impurity 
of  its  Kiitbrio,  and  as  it  were,  .the  secundine  thereof.  1656 
COWLEV  Pindar.  Otfes,  Muse  iii,  Through  the  firm  shell . . 
[thou]  do'st  spie,  Years  to  come  a  forming  lie,  Close  in  their 
sacred  Secondine  asleep,  Till  hatcht  by  the  Suns  vital  heat. 

t  2.  Ent.  The  inner  coat  of  a  cocoon.     rare~l. 

1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silfcwortrtes  64  Lest,  .moisture,  .cause 
both  strings  and  secundine  to  rotte. 

3.  Bot.  The  second  of  two  coats  or  integuments 
of  an  ovule,  originally  the  inner  one,  later  applied 
to  the  outer  covering :  see  PRI.MINE. 

So  mod.L.  secitndina  (Malpighi  1671,  from  whom  quol. 
1683  is  a  translation). 

1671  GnEW^«rt/.  Plants  i.  vii.(i682)47  The  Fourth  or  Inner- 
most Cover  we  may  call  the  Secondine.  The  sight  of  which, 
by  cutting  off  the  Coats  of  an  Infant  Bean,  at  the  Cone.., 
may  be  obtain'd.  1683  A.  SNAPE  Anat.  Horse  App.  i.  i.  10 
The  first  day  after  it  [a  grain  of  wheat]  is  sown,  it  grows  a 
little  turgid,  and  the  secundine  or  husk  gapes  a  little.  1832 
LlNDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  155  The  outermost  but  one  of  the  sacs 
is  called  the  secondine;  it  immediately  reposes  upon  the 
primine.  1875-85  [see  PRIMINE  b]. 

Secundly  (s/kzrndli),  adv.  Bot.  [f.  SECUND  a. 
+  -LY  -.]  In  a  secund  manner. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  305  Spikelets,  which  are  alter- 
nately  distichously  or  secundly  arranged. 

Secirndoge-niture.  [f.  L.  secundo,  advb. 
form  of  secundus  SECOND  a.t  after  primogeniture.] 
The  right  of  succession  or  inheritance  belonging  to 
a  second  son;  the  possession  so  inherited.' 

1855  M.  BRIDGES  Pop.  Mod.  Hist.  412  Tuscany  became  an 
archduchy  for  Francis,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
a  secumlp-geniture  in  their  family1  afterwards.  1876  UAX- 
CROFT  Hist.  If.  S.  II.  xxxv.  387  The  kingdom  of  Naples.. 
was  constituted  a  secundogeniiure  of  Spain.  1882  Standard 
28  Sept.  5/5  The  restoration  of  an  independent  Poland,  evt-n 
if  it  were  to  be  placed  under  Austrian  secundogeniture,  will 
..on  no  account  be  consented  to  by  Germany.  1910  AW/Vw 
22  Jan.  672/2  If  the  same  hypnotism  could  be  transferred  to 
the  second  or  the  third  son,  secundogeniture  or  tertigeniture 
would  rest  on  a  firmer  basis  than  does  primogeniture  to-day. 

II  Secundum  (s/k»-nd#m).  [L.,  according  to ; 
orig.  neut.  accus.  of  secundus  SKCOXD  a.~\  Used 
in  various  med.  Latin  phrases,  sometimes  occur- 
ring in  Eng.  contexts.  Stcttndum  artem  (=  Gr. 
Hard.  T^V  Tfxvrjv);  'according  to  art',  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  art  (chiefly  of  medicine  ; 
often  jocularly  transf.}.  Secundum  inagis  et  minus 
(  —  Gr.  ward  TO  f*a\\ov  xal  %TTOV}  :  'according  to 
more  and  less';  in  a  quantitative  manner  or  re- 
spect ;  in  various  degrees.  Secundum  naturam 
[Cicero;  =Gr,  /card <pvatv] ;  according  to  nature, 
naturally.  Setundnm  quid  [  =  Gr.  Hard  ri]  :  l  ac- 
cording to  something',  in  some  particular  respect 
only  (opposed  to  simpliciter^  Gr.  <lffAws). 

1631  P..  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  in.  iv,  Rut.  That  is  my 
course  with  all  my  Patients.  Pal.  Very  methodical!,  S?. 
cundnm  Arteut.  1675  HAN.  WOOLLEY  Gcntfau.  Companion 
68  A  Cods-head, . .  drest  sccttndum  art  cm.  1815  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  iv,  He  undertook  the  task  (sc.  of  calculating  a  na- 
tivity] secundum  artent.  1856  '  STONI; HENGK  '  lirit.  Rural 
Shorts  in.  iv.  176/2  The  kennel-man  of  the  dog  will  see  to 
everything  being  done,  secundinn  arietn. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  14  Alexander, 
Gordonius.  .[and  others]  confound  them,  as  differing  secxtt- 
dnm  magis  -V  viimts.  [Note,  More  or  lesse,  some  madder 
then  some.]  1837  MACAULAV  /."«.,  Bacon  (1897)  409  He 
might  have  gone  on  to  instances  sfcvndnnt  magistt  minus. 

1563  T.  GALE  Inst.  Chirurg.  16  Theis  .vj.  thinges  which 
are  secundumnaturaw, spring  of  .vij.  natural  thinges  entring 
the  composition  of  mans  body.  I'j^Gray's  Inn  jrnU  No. 
76  (1756)  II.  153  The  modern  Hero  grafts  his  Happiness 
on  the  Passions.. and  in  that  Sense  may  be  said  to  live 
secundum  nnturaw, 

1619  S.  NORRIS  Antidote  n.  vi.  (1622)  232  Our  aduersaries 
make  answere..that  heauen  is  called  a  Crowne,  a  reward 
$iY7/»^«/;/r/«/W,andin  a  respect  [;]  simply  and  absolutely  it 


SECURE. 

is  only  a  gift,  because  it  is  given  according  to  grace.  1693 
Logic  or  Art  of  Thinking  (ed.  2)  332  Human  form.,  being 
a  Perfection  only  sccunditm  qnidt  or  in  some  ropoct  and 
not  simply,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  ought  to  be  the  ^hape 
of  God. 

II  Secundns  (srkznidzV),  a.  [L.  secundus  SE- 
COND rt.]  Appended  to  a  personal  name :  The 
second  of  the  name.  In  some  schools  used  to 
designate  the  second  in  age  or  seniority  of  two 
boys  having  the  same  surname. 

1826  DISRAELI  }'iv.  Grey  i.  iii, '  What  a  knowing  set  out ', 
squeaked  Johnson  sccundits.  '  Mammy-sick '  growled  Barlow 
primus.  1827  FLEMING  Brit,  Zool.  Pref.  n  The  University 
of  Edinburgh  possessed,  in  Dr  Monro  secundits^  a  compara- 
tive anatomist,  .anxious  to  inspire  [etc.].  1867  BAKER  Nile 
Tril'ut.  xi.  277  Having  our  party  of  servants  complete,  six 
Tokrooris,  .with  Mahomet,.  .Mahomet  secitndns  (a  groom), 
and  Barrake",  1887  Athcnxnm  12  Mar.  350/2  Two  excellent 
volumes. .  .The  former  contains  some  sensible  advice.,  by 
Robert  Chambers  secundns. 

Secur,  obs.  form  of  SICKER  a. 

Securable  (s&H3*'r&b'l),  a.  rare,    [f,  SECURE 
v.  +  -ABLK.]    Capable  of  being  secured. 
f  (t  1846^.  Rev,  (Worcester).     1855  in  OGILVIE  Supfl.     1876 

7V;.",\Vi  V  3 fag.  XVIII.  474  Popularity,  .is  always  sccurabie 
by  the  '  No  Popery  '  cry. 

Securance  (s/kins-rans}.  rare.  [f.  SECURE 
Z/.  +  -ANCE.]  The  action  or  means  of  securing; 
assurance,  security. 

_  c  1642  Centra- KeplicanCs  Coinpl.  8  Such  securance  is  not 
incompatible  with  Monarchy.  Ibid.*?.  If  the  Parliament 
will  undertake  to  secure  the  King, ..what  must  that  secur- 
ance be?  1652  BP.  HALL  Myst.Godlinessx.  (1847)31  For  the 
securance  of  thy  Resurrection,  .thou  hadst  spent  forty  days 
upon  earth.  1870  MULFORD  Nation  vi.  83  ft  is  only  with 
care  and  steadiness  and  tenacity  of  purpose  that  those 
j  guaranties  are  forged  which  are  the  securance  of  freedom. 
1908  Protestant  Observer  Dec.  182/2  Some  provision  for 
the  securance  of.  .Catholic  representation  on  the  Senate  at 
the  end  of  the  first  five  years. 

Secure  (sflduau),  sb.  [f.  SECURE  7-.]  The 
position  in  which  a  rifle  or  musket  is  held  when 
it  is  *  secured1 :  see  SECURE  v.  2  h. 

1802  C.  JAMES  Rlilit.  Diet.  s.  v.  Secure  amis  !,  To  bring 
your  firelock  to  the  secure,  ist,  throw  your  right  hand 
briskly  up  [etc.].  Ibid.^  In  order  to  shoulder  from  the 
secure,  you  mu*t  [etc.),  1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854)  20 
Bringing  the  firelock  down  to  the  Secure. 

Secure  (s/kiu»u),  a.  and  adv.  [ad.  L.  sfcnnts, 
f.  .^-without  (seeSE-)  +  cftra care  (whence  CL'RES^.). 

In  the  late  L.  sense  'safe,  free  from  danger',  the  word 
passed  into  the  Rom.  langs. :  F.  sftr  (OF.  se/ir,  whence 
SURE  a.\  Pr.  segur-s,  Sp.,  Pg.  seguro,  It.  sicuro\  it  was 
also  early  adopted  in  WGer.,  and  hence  appears  in  Eng.  as 
SICKER  a.\ 

A.  adj. 

I.  Feeling  no  c.nre  or  apprehension. 
1.  Without  care,  careless ;  free  from  care,  appre- 
hension or  anxiety,  or  alarm  ;  over-confident.  Now 
arch.  a.  In  predicative  use. 
In  early  instances  often  contrasted  with  safe. 
? '533  LATIMKR  Let.  to  Morice  in  Foxe  A.  $•  M.  (158^1 
1742/2  But  we  be  secure  and  vncarefull,  as  though  false 
Prophets  could  not  meddle  with  vs.  1570  LYLY  Euphues 
(Arb.)  143  And  if  after  these  pastimes  hee  shall  seeme  secure, 
nothing  regarding*  his  bookes,  I  woulde  not  haue  him 
scourged  with  stripes  but  threatened  with  wordes.  1587  T. 
HUGHES  Misf.  Arthur  \.  iv,  Mischiefe  is  sometimes  safe: 
but  n'er  secure.  1641  QUARLES  Enchir.  iv,  Ixiii.  (1654)  T  it 
When  the  Devil  brings  thee  Oyle,  bring  thou  Vinegar.  The 
way  to  be  safe,  is  never  to  bee  secure.  1667  D.  FOULIS  Let. 
in  Slingsby's  Diary  (1836)  374  God  deliuer  us  out  of  these 
troubles  &  make  us  more  vigilent  &  lesse  secure  for  y« 
future,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  20  Oct.  1674,  He  told  me 
10,000  men  would  easily  conquer  all  the  Spanish  Indies, 
they  were  so  secure.  1758  S.  HAVWARD  Senn,  xvii.  543, 
I  had  been  now  amongst  the  thoughtless  crowd,,  .absolutely 
ignorant  and  secure.  1771  WESLEY  Wits.  (1872)  V.  99  Be- 
cause he  is  blind,  he  is  also  secure.  1806  A.  MURRAY  Let. 
in  Constable  fy  Correspondents  (1873)  I.  253  We  may  expect 
that  he  [Bonaparte]  will  attack  us  as  much  as  lies  in  his 
power.  With  respect  to  the  issue  of  that  we  have  not  much 
to  fear,  and  yet  we  have  no  cause  to  be  too  secure.  1817 
KciiLB  Chr.  Year,  St.  Philip  *  St.  James  25  Youth's 
lightning  flash  of  joy  secure  Pass'd  seldom  o'er  His  spright. 
1841  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Sernt.  vi.  87 Those  who  have  lung  had 
God's  favour  without  cloud  or  storm,  grow  secure,  a  1859 
M ACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  (1861)  V.  10  They  were  secure 
where  they  ought  to  have  been  wary,  timorous  where  they 
might  well  have  been  secure. 

b.  \Vith  various  constructions  :  Free  from  ap- 
prehension of  (now  only  poet^^  f  concerning ', 
t  careless,  without  anxiety  for.  fAlso  with  in- 
direct question. 

'579  I^YLY  Enphues  (Arb.)  144  But  seeing  the  father  care- 
lesse  what  they  learne,  he  is  al.so  secure  what  he  teacheth. 
1608  WII.LET  Hc.rapla  Exod.  838  The  Lord  therefore  bid- 
deth  them  to  be  secure  for  that  matter.  1614  RALFIHH  Hist. 
World  v.  ii.  §  7.  414  The  Illyrian  Queene  was  secure  of  the 
Romans,  as  if  they  would  not  dare  to  stirre  against  her. 
1619  HIF.RON  Wks.  I,  5  There  is  no  man  so  secure  for  his 
way  to  mill  or  to  market,  as  hee  is  for  his  way  to  life  eter- 
nal!. 1625  BACON  Ess., Seditions  (Arb.)  401  Neither  let  any 
Prince,  or  State,  be  secure  concerning  Discontentments. 
1658  ROWLAND  Movfet's  Thcat.  Ins.  937  The  reason  why 


now  Secure  of  Fear,  Sends  in  the  Swains  to  spoil 
Year:.. Oft  have  I  seen  a  sudden  Storm  arise.  1700  — 
Cinvras  <$•  Myrrha  277  Secure  of  Shame  because  secure  of 
Sight  :  Ev'n  bashful  Sins  are  impudent  by  Night.  1833 
TKNNVSON  To  J.  S.  76  Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change. 
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e.  In  attributive  use.     Now  rare  or  Ol>s. 

1584  LODGE  A  larum  agst.  Usurers  38  b,  Alonely  lead  with 
carelesse  shew  of  peace,  Whereas  secure  regard  doth  sinne 
increase.  1593  SHAK.S.  Rich.  If,  v.  iii.  43  Open  the  doore, 
secure  foole-hardy  King.  1398  —  Merry  II".  n.  i.  241.  Ibid. 
II.  ii.  315.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Coiiiin.  Titttsii.  12  Our  common 
people,  whose  extream  and  secure  ignorance,  loads  them 
with  such  a  burthen  of  impielie.  1690  C.  NF.SSE  Hist.  \ 
Myst  O.t,  N.  T.  I.  116  In  the  church  militant  there  must 
neither  be  an  idle  soldier  nor  a  secure  labourer,  a  1729 
J.  ROGERS  Nineteen  Serm.  xii.  (1735)  249  This  is  a  Reflec- 
tion which  .should  strike  Terror  and  Amazement  into  the 
securest  Sinner.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoofs  to  Conq.  v,  Do  you 
think  I  could  ever  catch  at  the  confident  addresses  of  a  secure 
admirer?  Mar.  (kneeling)  Does  this  look  like  security? 

atsol.  1639  W.  BROUCH  Sacr.  Princ.  79  When  the  secure 
and  foolish  shall  be  barr'd  and  excluded  the  doors  of  bliss. 
d.  Said  of  times,  places,  actions :  In  which  one 
is  free  from  fear  or  anxiety. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  61  Vpon  my  secure  hower  thy 
Vncle  stole  With  iuyce  of  cursed  Hebenon  m  a  Violl.  1604 
—  Oth.  iv.  i.  72  Oh,  'tis  the  spight  of  hell,  the  Fiends  Arch- 
mock,  To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  Cowch  ;  And  to  suppose 
her  chast.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bede  x.vxvii,  The  bright 
hearth  and  the  warmth  and  the  voice  of  home,— the  secure 
uprising  and  lying  down. 

2.  Free  from  doubt  or  distrust ;  feeling  sure  or 
certain.  Const,  of;  also  with  clause.  ?  Obs. 

1579  I.VI.Y  Enphues  (Arb.)  77  Though  he  be  suspitious  of 
my  faire  hiew,  yet  is  he  secure  of  my  firme  honestie.  1395 
SHAKS.  Joint  iv.  i.  130  And,  pretty  chiltle,  sleepe  doubtlesse, 
and  secure,  That  Hubert  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 
Will  not  offend  thee.  1670  DRYDEN  1st  Ft.  Com/.  Granada 
v.  ii.  dive  wing  to  your  desires,  and  let  'em  fly,  Secure  they 
cannot  mount  a  pitch  too  high.  1670  i  MARVKU.C»rn  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  372  He  is  secure  that  nothing  will  be  done  by 


Williams  49  He  \vassecure  that  his  animosity  would  neither 
be  forgotten  nor  diminished  by  the  interposition  of  any  time 
or  events. 

fb.  Confident  in  expectation;    feeling  certain 
of  something  in  the  future.     Also  with  infinitive. 

1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  in.  vi.  g  3  Caesar  taking  the 
Omen.. enters  Italy,  secure  of  success  from  so  manifest 
tokens  of  the  favour  of  the  Gods.  1667  MILTON  f\L.  ix. 
1175  But  confidence  then  bore  thee  on,  secure  Either  to 
meet  no  danger,  or  to  finds  Matter  of  glorious  trial.  1686 
tr.  Chnrdin's  Trav.  Persia  27  The  Grand  Vizier,  secure  of 
taking  Candy,  .alter'd  all  Soliman's  Titles.  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  ix.  498  He..search'd  each  passing  sheep,  and  felt  it 
o'er,  Secure  to  seize  us  ere  we  reach'd  the  door.  1732  — 
Ess.  Man  I.  386  Secure  to  be  as  blest,  as  thou  canst  bear. 

II.  Having  or  affording  ground  for  confidence  ; 
safe  ;  (objectively)  certain. 

3.  Rightly  free  from  apprehension  ;  protected 
from  or  not  exposed  to  danger  ;  safe. 

The  first  quot.  is  a  doubtful  example  of  this  sense;  the 
original  Gr.  a^epi/xfous  is  literally '  without  care  or  anxiety 
( -  sense  i  a  above) ;  but  the  virtual  meaning  is  '  without 
cause  for  anxiety,  safe  '. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Matt,  xxvin.  14  And  if  the  Pre-ident 
shal  heare  of  this,  we  wil  persuade  him,  and  make  you 
secure  [Vulg.  el  secures  vos  /adenitis].  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  VI,  n.  i.  66  Had  all  your  Quarters  been  as  safely 
kept,.. We  had  not  beene  thus  shamefully  surpriz'd.  /last. 
Mine  was  secure.  1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  Ixxxv.  (1612) 
352  Yeat  oft  it  haps,  by  how  much  more  high  Dignities 
pteferre,  So  much  the  more,  though  lesse  secure,  men  line 
irreguler.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  I.  i.  95  Who  has  a  booke  of 
all  that  Monarches  doe,  Hee's  more  secure  to  keepe  it  shut, 
then  showne.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iv.  15  The 
divell.  .would  perswade  him  he  might  be  secure  if  hee  cast 
himselfe  from  the  pinacle.  1647  COWLF.Y  Mistr.,  Writ. 
Juice  of  Lemon  ii,  Alas,  thou  thmk'st  thy  self  secure,  Be- 
cause thy  form  is  Innocent  and  Pure.  1731  SWIFT  Let. 
10  Sept.  in  Pope's  Wks.  1757  IX.  141  Thus  I  knew  myself 
on  the  secure  side,  and  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  good  manners 
to  insert  that  clause,  of  which  you  have  taken  the  advan- 
tage, a  1854  LANDOR  Last  Fruit  of  Old  Tree  474  Safe  art 
thou,  Louis  !..  for  a  time ;  But  tremble . .  never  yet  was  crime, 
Beyond  one  little  space,  secure.  1889  Spectator  21  Dec., 
England  is  rich  because  she  has  for  so  many  years  been  secure. 
b.  Const,  against,  from,  f  of. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  i.  i.  152  Repose  you  heere  in  rest, 
Secure  from  worldly  chaunces  and  mishaps.  Ibid.  11.  i.  3 
Now  climbeth  Tamora  Olympus  toppe,  Safe  out  of  For- 
tunes shot,  and  sits  aloft,  Secure  of  Thunders  cracke  or 
lightning  flash.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  579  The 
Men  to  subterranean  Caves  retire  ;  Secure  from  Cold,  and 
crowd  the  chearful  Fire.  Ibid.,  Mneid  vn.  956  Messapus 
next,.. Secure  of  Steel,  and  fated  from  the  Fire,  In  Pomp 
appears.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry  360,  I 
stand  secure  from  Censure  and  from  Shame.  1781  COWPEH 
Charity  510  No  skill  in  swordmanship,  however  just,  Can 
be  secure  against  a  madman's  thrust.  1796  MORSE  Anier. 
Geog.  I.  168  Secure  from  those  tempestuous  winds,  by  which 
the  adjoining  lake  is  frequently  troubled.  1821  SHELLEY 
Adonais  xl,  From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain, 

He  is  secure.    1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xxv,  The  outlaws, 

secure  in  their  knowledge  of  the  paths,  ..made  an  orderly 

retreat.  1839  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  128  Thou  art  secure  from 
every  thing  that  is  not  predestined. 

o.  Of    actions    or    conditions :     Involving    no 

danger;  safe. 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  III.  9  The  most  ancient  Lawgivers, 
got  the  experience,  by  which  they  had  rule  in  their  Cities, 
not  by  secure  study  at  home,  but  by  adventurous  travels 
abroad.  1643  J.  M.  Sov.  Salve  9  Such  a  seeming-secure 
and  supine  sleep  might  have  proved  a  mortall  lethargy. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  I.  ix.  92  Tnis.. would  render  all  that 
southern  navigation  infinitely  securer  than  at  present.  1819 
SHELLEY  Cenci  n.  t.  26  He  demands  at  what  hour  'twere 
secure  To  visit  you  again?  1881  JOWETT  TJiucyd.  I.  134 
Inaction  is  secure  only  when  arrayed  by  the  side  of  activity. 
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d.  Of  an   argument,   means,  agent,  etc. :   Not 
liable  to  fail,  trustworthy,  safe. 

c(  1729  J.  ROGERS  Seventeen  Serin,  v.  (1736)  100  But  tlio1 
God  will  accept  of  a  sincere  tho1  imperfect  Obedience,  yet 
this  can  be  no  secure  Argument  to  us  to  remit  our  Applica- 
tions. 1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xix,  Which  made  him  suspect 
that  the  countess  had  again  employed  her  mute  attendant 
as  the  most  secure  minister  of  her  pleasure  on  this  occasion. 

e.  Of  a  material  thing,  a  support  or  fastening: 
Not  liable  to  be  displaced  or  to  yield  under  strain  ; 
firmly  fixed,  safe. 

1841  T.  R.  JONES  Anim,Kingd>  05  Armed  externally  with 
four  circlets  of  sharp  recurved  hooks,  which,  when  plunged 
into  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  serve  as  secure  anchors  by 
which  the  creature  retains  itself  in  a  position  favourable  to 
the  absorption  of  food.  Mod.  The  bridge  does  not  look 
secure.  Do  you  think  the  bolt  Is  secure? 

4.  Of  a  place,  also  of  means  of  protection  or 
guardianship  :  Affording  safety. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdeifs  Brit,  i.  473  A  sure  and  secure 
station  or  place  of  aboad.  1632  HEVWOOD  indPt*  Iron  Age 
v.  i,  Hee  stands  vpon  a  strict  and  secure  guard.  1634  MIL- 
TON Counts  327  In  a  place  Less  warranted  then  this,  or  less 
secure  I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it.  1660 
F,  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  30  The  Isle  hath  two  good 
Havens,  one  in  the  East,  the  other  in  the  West,  the  others 
are  not  secure,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  23  June  1665,  His 
dog  sought  out  absolutely  the  very  securest  place  in  all  the 
vessel  I  [during  the  fight].  1745  POCOCKE  Descr.  East  II.  i. 
i.  5  The  roads  would  be  more  secure  about  the  time  when 
the  great  caravan  was  passing.  ?  1788  COWPER  On  Mischiev. 
Bull  14,  I  could  pity  thee  exil'd  From  this  secure  retreat. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  357  It  being  a  common  opinion, 
that  a  feofTment  was  the  most  secure  conveyance  by  which  a 
tenant  to  i\\e, prxcife  could  be  made. 

6.  Predicatively  :  In  safe  custody  ;  safely  in  one's 
possession  or  power. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  i.  iv.  49  In  Iron  Walls  they  deem 'd 
me  not  secure.  1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  W.  ii,  At  least  till  your 
son  has  the  young  lady's  fortune  secure.  1791  COWPER 
Iliad  xvi.  272  He  also  kept  Secure  a  goblet  exquisitely 
wrought. 

6.  Free  from  risk  as  to  the  continued  or  future 
possession  of  something ;  having  a  safe  prospect 
of  some  acquisition  or  desirable  event  t  Also 
with  infinitive:  Ensured  against  failure  to  do  some- 
thing. Cf.  2  b. 

1664  TILLOTSON  Serm.  i.  Wks.  (1714)  22  Consider  man 
without  the  protection  and  conduct  of  a  superior  Being,  and 
he  is  secure  of  nothing  that  he  enjoys  in  this  world,  and 
uncertain  of  every  thing  that  he  hopes  for.  1700  DHYDEN 
Sigism.  fy  Guise.  626  For  this,  she  had  distill'd,  with  early 
Care,  The  Juice  of  Simples,  friendly  to  Despair,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Death  ;  and  thus  prepar'd,  Secure  to  die,  the  fatal 
Message  heard.  1705  tr.  SeHatan's  Guinea  10  No  Body 
is  here  secure  of  Life.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace^  Epist.  \\. 
i,  69  Ennius..  Forgets  his  Promise,  now  secure  of  Fame, 
And  heeds  no  more  his  Pythagoric  Dream.  1758  S.  HAY- 
WARD  Serm.  Introd.  17  Oh  happy  case,  when  the  soul., 
boldly  ventures  into  eternity,  secure  of  eternal  life.  1770 
GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  288  As  some  fair  female  unadorned  and 
plain,  Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign.  1788 
GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  xlii.  IV.  548  The  7eal  of  Cyril  exposed 
hi 
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they  seemed  most  secure  of  victory.  1863  H.  BROUGHTON 
Let.  in  Trevelyan  Conipct.  Wallah  (1866)  355  For,  if  they 
succeed  in  obtaining  her  attention,  they  are  secure  of  her 
humanity  and  her  justice. 

7.  Of  a  possession,  acquisition,  desirable  event, 
etc.  :  That  may  be  counted  on  with  certainty  ; 
sure  to  continue  or  to  be  attained. 

1713  SWIFT  Last  Yrs.  Q.  Anne  Wks.  1902  X.  31  Repre- 
sen  ting  their  opinion  that  no  peace  could  be  secure  for 
Britain,  while  [etc.].  1819  SHELLEY  Cyclops  438  Listen  then 
what  a  punishment  I  have  For  this  fell  monster,  how  secure 
a  flight  From  your  hard  servitude.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
Fair  xxxi, '  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst ',  Becky  thought, 
'  my  retreat  is  secuie ;  and  I  have  a  right-hand  seat  in  the 
barouche'.  1860  TYNDALL  Gltic.  \.  xviri.  132  We  knew  that 
our  progress  afterwards  was  secure.  1874  GREEN  Sliort  Hist. 
viii.  §  2  (1882)  461  At  the  Queen's  accession,  the  success  of 
the  Reformation  seemed  almost  everywhere  secure. 
B.  quasi-flflfe/.  and  adv.  (Chiefly  poet.) 

ciS92  MARLOWE  Edw.  II,  iv.  vi.  1893  Your  grace  may  sit 
secure,  if  none  but  wee  Doe  wot  of  your  abode.  1593  SHAKS. 
3  Hen.  VI,  n.  v.  50  AH  which  secure,  and  sweetly  he  en- 
foyes.  1396  —  i  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii.  145  We  may  doe  it  [the 
robbery]  as  secure  as  sleepe.  1611  BIBLE  7»«fc  xviii.  7 
They  dwelt  carelesse,  after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians, 
quiet  and  secure.  1633  MASSINGER  Guardian  n.  ii,  Sleep 
you  Secure  on  either  ear,  1654  FULLER  Two  Serin,  n  The 
Sti  ucture  may  still  stand . .  by  vertue  of. .  such  Foundations 
which  still  stand  secure.  1738  GRAY  Tasso  15  Against  the 
stream  the  waves  secure  he  trod.  1784  CowPM  Task  vi. 
970  Beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  vine  He  sits  secure.  1818 
SHELLEY  Hymn  Venus  34  Nor  mortal  men,  nor  gods  Who 
live  secure  in  their  unseen  abodes. 


SECURE. 

Also,  to  make  (one)  feel  secure  of  or  against  some 
contingency.     06s. 

1602  CECIL  Let.  to  Monntjoy  7  Aug.  in  Moryson's  Itiii. 
(1617)  n.  235,  I  cannot  be  secured  but  that  he  wil  stil  feede 
that  fier  with  fewel.  1646  H.  LAWRKNCE  Comtimn.  ff  War 
ivitk  Atigels  118  Which  should  incourage  us  to  6ght  and 
secure  us  of  the  issue.  1666-7  PEI'YS  Diary  28  Feb.,  Mr. 
Holliard  [a  surgeon]  dined  with  us. ..I  love  his  company, 
and  he  secures  me  against  ever  having  the  stone  again. 
1668  OWIIN  Nat.  Indwelling-Sin  viii.  115  Until  the  soul. . 
begins  to  secure  it  self  of  pardon  in  course. 
2.  To  make  secure  or  safe. 

a.  To  make  (a  person,  his  life,  etc. ;  rarely  a 
thing)  secure  from  clanger  or  harm;  to  guard, 
protect. 

Ols.  e.vc.  with  reference  to  a  specific  danger  mentioned  or 
implied :  see  c. 

1602  WARNER  All.  En*,  x.  Iviii.  (1612)  248  And  whilst  the 
Writ  in  reading  was  [Mary  Q.  of  Scots]  no  more  regarded 
it,  Then  if  it  had  secured  or  concerned  her  no  whit.  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  116  Afar.  Lord  Hamlet.  Her.  Heauen 
secure  him.  Mar.  So  be  it.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia. 
Ep.  Ded.  Wks.  (Arb.)  I.  276  The  beauteous  Lady  Tragabig- 
zanda,  when  I  was  a  slaue  to  the  Turkes,  did  all  she  cpul_d 
to  secure  me.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  II.  iv.  (1640)  48  Their 
profession  was  to  fight  against  Infidels,  and  to  secure  Pil- 
Rrimes  coming  to  the  Sepulchre,  c  1645  T.  TULLV  Siege 
Carlisle  (1840)  34  Wilson.. shot  Cholmley  in  the  brest,  but 
his  arms  secured  him.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  IV.  210 
His  lofty  Pines,  With  friendly  Shade,  secur'd  his  tender 
Vines,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  22  Sept.  1641,  A  pass,  .secur- 
ing me  through  Brabant  and  Flanders.  1706  E.  WARD 
Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  Advt.,  The  Bill,  .for  securing 
Property  in  Printed  Books.  1707  SIR  W.  HOPE  NC-M 
flic  tit.  Fencing  i.  ii  For 'tis  a  general  Rule  in  Fencing., 
never  to  present  one's  Sword,  without  peifectly  Covering, 
or  Securing,  as  we  call  it,  one  side  of  the  Body.  1722  DE 
FOE  Col.  Jackxix,  Any  English  men-of-war  that  might  be  on 
the  coast  to  secure  us  to  the  capes.  1729TINDAL  tr.  Rapin's 
f/ist.  xvii.  VI 1 1.  439  They.,  only  helped  to  secure  Elizabeth's 
Affairs,  who  thereby  was  sheltered  from  the  Quarter  whence 
she  had  most  to  fear.  1775  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
12  May,  I  really  question  if  at  this  time  my  life  would  not 
be  in  danger,  if  distance  did  not  secure  it.  1776  GIBBON 
Deil.  %  F.  xiv.  I.  410  Maximian..gave  nim  [Severus]  the 
most  solemn  assurances  that  he  had  secured  his  life  by  the 
resignation  of  the  purple. 

t  b.  reft.  To  obtain  safety.     Obs. 

'593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  v.  ii.  76  Now  is  it  manhood.. To 
secure  vs  Uy  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  flye.  1697 
POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  i.  iv.  (1715)  15  Compelled  to.  .secure 
himselfbyadishonourable  Flight.  1705^. Bosnian  sGninea 
320  Each  endeavouring  to  secure  himself  by  getting  away. 
'1735  JOHNSON  Lolio's  Abyssinia,  Descr.  ii.  51  We  had  no 
way  of  securing  ourselves  but  by  flight.  1760!'.  HUTCHINSON 
Hist.  Mass.  i.  (1765)  186  His  men  had  secured  themselves  in 
a  swamp.  1793  S.MEATON  Edystone  L.  §  313  High  wages. . 
did  not  engage  them  to  secure  themselves  with  a  sufficient 
stock  of  provisions.  iSooAsiat.  Ann.  Keg.,  Misc.  Tracts 
30/2  He  accordingly  began  to  secure  himself  with  Shujah 
al  Dowlah,  into  whose  service  he  entered.  1842  W.  C. 
TAYLOR  Anc.  Hist.  xvii.  §  5  (ed.  3)  515  Though  Didms.. 
was  able  to  secure  himself  in  Rome,  he  could  not  [etc.]. 

c.  To  render  safe,  protect  or  shelter  from, 
guard  against  some  particular  danger.  Also  ref. 

1634  MILTON  Counts  618  Care  and  utmost  shifts  How  to 
secure  the  Lady  from  surprisal,  Brought  to  my  mind  a  cer- 
tain Shepherd  Lad.  1646  J.  MAXWELL  Burd.lssacfiar  34, 
I  never  accounted  them  as  Apostles,  men  secur'd  from  error. 


Secure  (s/kio»M),  v.  [f.  SECURE  a.  Cf. 
med.L.  safirare,  saiiriare,  Sp.,  Pg.  segurar,  It. 
sicurvre.] 

f  1.  irons.  To  make  free  from  care  or  apprehen- 
sion ;  also,  to  make  careless  or  over-confident. 
Oiis.  rare. 

1604  SHAKS.  Otli.  \.  iii.  10,  I  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the 
Error,  But  the  maine  Aiticle  I  dp  approue  In  fearefull  sense. 
1605  —  Lear  iv.  i.  22  Full  oft  'tis  scene,  Our  meanes  secure 
vs  and  our  meere  defects  Proue  our  Commodities.  1655 
FULLER  C/i.  Hist.  IX.  82  [tr.  Let,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots]  To 
obtain  of  her,  that  she  will  let  me  go  out  of  her  country, 
whither  I  came,  secured  by  her  promises. 

t  b.  To  free  from  doubt,  to  satisfy,  convince. 


1685  STILLINCFL.  Orig.  ^ 

the  Bagaudse,  Carausius  was  employ  d  to  secure  the  beas 
against  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons.  1692  LOCKE  Consul. 
Lower.  Interest  150  That  way  of  Coinage  less  secures  you 
from  having  a  great  part  of  your  Money  melted  down.  1699 
WANI.EY  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  293  Whereby  Mr. 
Benson  may  secure  many  old  words  from  being  buried  in 
the  grave  of  eveilasting  oblivion.  1741  WATTS  Imprm>. 
Mitut  i.  vii.  §  19  [We  should]  consult  the  dictionary,  which 
may  give  us  certain  information,  and  thus  secure  us  from 
mistake.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  ix.  386  A  very  safe  road, 
secured  from  all  winds.  1754  J-  I'<K°WN  Barbaras**  v. 
(1755)  66  Is  the  Watch  doubled?  Are  the  Gates  securd 
Against  Surprize?  1756  BURKE  SiM.  $•  B.  in.  vi.  Wks.  I. 
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hastily  endeavoured  to  recall  what  she  were  best  to  say, 
which  might  secure  herself  from  the  imminent  dangers  th: 
surrounded  her,  without  endangering  her  husband.     1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  30  No  possessions  seemed  to  him  to 
have  any  value  which  were  not  secured  against  enemies. 

d.  absol.  To  obtain  security,  take  effective  pre- 
cautions against. 

1658  Wlule  Duty  of  Man  vii.  §  19.  65  It  being  much  mori 
easie  lo  abstain  from  all,  than  to  secure  against  the  one, 
when  the  other  is  allowed.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxxvi,  1  he 
extreme  strength  of  the  country,  .made  the  establishment  of 
this  little  fort  seem  rather  an  acknowledgment  of  the  danger, 
than  an  effectual  means  of  securing  against  it.  1828  — 
F.  M.  Perth  xx,  This  guard  the  burghers  will  willingly  main- 
ta'in,  to  secure  against  the  escape  of  the  murderer  of  their 
townsman. 

fe.  To  take  effectual  precautions  against,  to 
prevent  (a  danger).  Also,  to  prevent  or  preclude 
(a  person)_/>w«  doing  something  dangerous.  Obs, 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  I  si.  iv.  iv,  Which  stretching  round 
about  his  circling  arms,  Warrants  these  parts  from  aU  ex- 
teriour  harms;  Repelling  angry  force,  securing  all  alar  ms. 

»»       *  IT-    _  __      T>.  r,._ :::      .      M,..,    HMla    to    thp 
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their  Mold'ring  in  upon  them.  Ibid.  140  They  Carry  much 
of  their  Carriages  on  sledges  to  secure  their  pitching  in  the 
streeies.  1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang,  viii,  I  deprecate  no  hard- 
ship., so  I  may  secure  you  from  acting  with  a  degree  of 
rashness,  of  which  you  will  all  your  life  repent.  1833  ']". 
HOOK  Parson's  Dan,  11.  ix,  I  have  secured  him  from  visiting 
Biuford. 

f  f.  To  render  (an  action)  safe ;  to  free  from 
attendant  dangers.  Also,  to  render  (a  place)  safe 
for  transit.  Obs. 

1617  SIR  O.  ST.  JOHN  in  Bucclcuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comni.)  I.  194  The  King's  ship  and  pinnace  that  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  securing  of  those  seas.  1639  FI:LLER  Hvly 
Warv.  v.  (1640)  236  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  years,  .they 
[sc.  the  Hospitaller.-.]  mainteined  this  Island,  and  secured  the 
seas  for  the  passage  of  Pilgrimes  to  Jerusalem.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  v.  222  And  to  him  call'd  Raphael ..  that  deign'd  To 
travel  with  Tobias,  and  secur'd  His  marriage  with  the 
seaventimes-wedded  Maid. 

g.  Mil.  To  render  secure  from  attack  or  molesta- 
tion by  the  enemy ;  to  take  defensive  means  for 
the  safe  execution  of  (a  movement-,  e.  g.  a  retreat, 
the  crossing  of  a  river)  ;  to  guard  efficiently  n  pass, 
a  defile). 

16x7  MORVSON  ///«.  n.  66  His  Lordship,  .sent  Captaine 
Edward  Blauy  with  500  foot  and  50  horse,  to  secure  their 
passage  through  the  pace  of  the  Moyrye.  1645  SVMOSPS 
Diary  (Camden)  242  The  out  workes,  which  secured  the 
suburbs,  a  1671  LD.  FAIRFAX  Mem.  (1699)  21  It  made  us 
think  of  securing  our  retreat,  with  the  prisoners  we  had  got. 
1698  FRYER  Ace,  E,  Ind,  $  J\  337  The  Passes  are  easily 
secured  (an  Handful  of  men  being  able  to  withstand  an 
Host).  1701  STF.EI.E  Funeral  v.  i,  Then.. you,  and  your 
Party,  fall  in  to  secure  my  Rear ;  while  I  march  off  with  the 
Body.  1760  Cautions  <y  Adi;  to  Officers  of  Army  108  It 
may  be  the  Means  of  saving  an  Army,  or  securing  some 
Out-post  of  the  utmost  Importance.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Rol<t. 
iv,  To  take  post  in  the  defile.. and  thus  secure  it  for  the 
passage  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  1849  MACAU- AY  Hist.  Eng. 
li.  I.  261  Making  dispositions  which,  in  the  worst  event, 
would  have  secured  his  retreat.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Conq.  (1876)  III.  xii.  210  The  main  point  in  the  fortification 
was  to  secure  the  river. 

h.  Mil.  To  secure  arms:  *to  hold  a  rifle  or 
musket  with  the  muzzle  down,  and  lock  well  up 
under  the  arm,  the  object  being  to  guard  the 
weapon  from  the  wet'  (Ogilvie  1882). 

1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Secure  arms  !  a  word  of 
command  which  is  given  to  troops  who  are  under  arms  in 
wet  weather.  1892 ~ Rifle  F.xerc.  (L.-Af.)  14  Secure  Arms. 

t  i  To  fence  off.     Obs.  rare. 

1710  CEUA  FIENNES  Diary  (\m\  86  Its  vaine  to  trye  y1 
securing  it  [sc.  a  hole]  round  from  any  falling  in.     find.  90 
Water,  .does  often  flow  y«  grounds  after  Raines,  so  the  Road 
is  secured  w'b  a  banck  and  a  breast  wall  of  a  good  Length. 

j.  To  put  in  safety,  'get  in*  (a  crop). 
1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  n  Sept.  9/1  Shocks  of  oats,  cut, 
though  not  yet  secured. 

3.  To  make  secure  or  certain. 

T"  a.  To  make  (a  person)  secure  of  a  present  or 
future  possession,  of  an  ally  or  supporter,  etc. 
Also  const,  to  with  infinitive.  Obs. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  y.\\.  xvii.  858  Assign- 
ing, .a  false  blisse,  vnto  the  Saints  in  heauen,  where  they. . 
could  neuer  be  secured  to  remaine.  1620  BREST  tr.  Sarpi's 
Connc.  Trent  vm.  (1676)  728  And  indeed  he  was  secure  of 
France  and  Germany.  For  besides  his  treaty  with  Lorain 
which  did  abundantly  secure  him  of  France,  he  received  at 
the  same  time  a  resolution  from  the  Emperour.  1656  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  Boccalinis  Advts.fr.  Pamass.  n.  vi.  218  Since 
no  man  can  secure  himself  of  the  next  years  plentiful  harvest. 
1670  DRVDEN  \st  Pt.  Conq.  Granada  v.  i,  Secur'd  of  what  we 

hold  most  dear,  (Each  other's  Love)  we'll  go 1  know  not 

where.     1745  in   Col.  Rec.   Pennsyiv.  V.  5   Had   I.. been 

secured  of  Fund  for  supplying  those  Nations  with  Arms. 

fb.   refl.  To  get  possession  of,  make  sure  of. 

1675  Rfachiavtlir s  Prince  x.  \Vks.  71  By.  .securing  him- 
self nimbly  of  such  as  appear,  .turbulent.  1703  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  4158/1,  3  or  4000  of  the  Inhabitants  had  taken  up  Arms, 
.  .and  had  secured  themselves  of  Denia,  a  good  Seaport 
Town.  Ibid.  No.  4162/1  Those  who  have  declared  for  his 
.  .Majesty  having  secured  themselves  of  Denia.  17*5 
BROOMF.  Notes  to  Pate's  Odyss.  vm.  239  Ulysses. .finds  a 
way.  .to  secure  himself  of  a  powerful  advocate,  by  [etc.]. 

fC.  To  certify,  assure  (a  person)  of  some  fact. 
Also  in  asseverative  phrase,  PH  secure  you.  Obs. 

1659  HAMMOND  Ps.  Ixx'iii.  4  This  doth  not  secure  us  of  the 
importance  of  the  word  m  this  place.  167*  WYCHERLEY 
Love  in  Wood  \\.  iv,  He  spares  not  the  Innocents  in  Bibs 
and  Aprons  (He  secure  you)  he  has  made  (at  best)  some 
gross  mistake  concerning  Christina.  1674  BOVLE  Excell. 
Theol.\.  \.  32  For  ought  reason  can  secure  us  of,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  that  association  may  be,  that  the  body  and 
soul  shall  not  survive  each  other.  1689  HICKERINGILI. 
Ceremony- Monger  \\.  34  But  Mum— not  a  Penny,  I'll  secure 
you,  to  make  one  Sound,  and  one  Mouth.  1737  WHISTON 
ffStgktts,  Antiq.  Diss.  ii.  §  3  The  events  and  consequences 
of  things  afterwards  always  corresponded,  and  secured  them 
of  the  truth  of  such  divine  revelations. 

d.  To   establish   (a  person)    securely  in  some 
position,  privilege,  etc. 

1711  SWII-T  y>-nt.  to  Stella  27  Dec.,  Steele  I  have  kept  in 
his  place.     Congreve  I  have  got  to  be  used  kindly,  and 
secured.     Rowe  I  have  recommended,  and  got  a  promise  of 
a  place.     1713  ADDISON  Cato  v.  i,  The  Soul,  secur'd  in  her 
Existence,  smile's  At  the  drawn   Dagger,  and  defie's  its 

oint.  1874  GREEN  Short  /fist.  iii.  §  3  (1882)  125  The  towns 
were  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  municipal  privileges. 

e.  To  make  (something)  secure,  certain,  or  re- 
liable.    Now  only  with  reference  to  a  prospective 
possession  or  result  of  action  :  (  To  place  beyond 
hazard  *  (J.).  to  ensure. 
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1653  HOLCROFT  ProcopiuS)  Goth.  Wars  iv.  126  In  the  Ro- 
man army  was  one  Artabanes  a  Persarmenian,  revolted 
lately  to  the  Roman  army,  having  secured  his  faith  by  the 
killing  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  Persian  Souldit-rs.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  vi.  18  For  he  who  sings  thy  Praise. 
secures  his  own.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  i.  xvi,  58 
Whose  Bail  secures,  whose  Oath  decides  a  Cause.  1836 
J.  GILBERT  Chr.  Atonem.  ii.  (1852)  39  Yet  merely  to  know 
that  life  immortal  may  be  obtained,  is  not  to  secure  our 
personal  enjoyment  of  it.  1883  P.  H.  HUNTER  Story  «/ 
naniel  151  Their  manner  of  building  secured  a  certain  air 
of  solidity  and  grandeur. 

f".  To  make  the  tenure  of  (a  property,  office, 
privilege,  etc.)  secure  fo  a  person. 

1736  Ki'ii.ER  Anal.  i.  iv.  \Vks.  1874  I.  82  Our  whole  present 
interest  is  secured  to  our  hands,  without  any  solicitude  of 
ours.  ( 1815  SCOTT  Betrothed  Introd.,  The  shareholder  might 
contrive  to  secure  to  his  ht-irs  a  handsome  slice  of  hi-.  mvn 
death-bed  and  funeral  expenses.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Kng. 
(1858)  I.  ii.  150  Her  right  to  the  succession,  .would  have 
been  readily  secured  to  her  by  act  of  parliament. 

g.  To  make  (a  creditor)  certain  of  receiving 
payment,  by  means  of  a  mortgage,  bond,  pledge, 
or  the  like. 

1677  YARRANTOX  Kng.  Impw.  15  The  Party  lending  the 
Moneys  is  safe,  well  and  surely  secured.  1861  M.  PAI  i  is<  >N 
Ess.  (1889)  I.  41  Some  of  the  large  German  houses  in  London 
..advanced  large  sums,  taking  care.. to  secure  theniM-lvt's 
by  mortgages  of  parts  of  the  public  revenue. 

h.  To  make  the  payment  of  (a  debt,  pension, 
etc.)  certain  by  a  mortgage  or  charge  upon  certain 
property. 

1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  208,  2,ooo/.  part  of  the 
money  secured  upon  Gidea  Hall.  Ibid.  IV.  392  Then  such 
daughter  should  have  3,ooo/., . .  to  b  •  secured  upon  some 
part  of  the  estate.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  36  He 
assigns  1000  marks  yearly  as  pinmoney  to  his  son's  wife, 
secured  upon  the  Swi<,s  possessions  of  his  house. 

i.   With    double   obj.  :    To  ensure  (a  person's) 
obtaining  (something  .    rare.     (In  quot.  passive. '< 
1831  SCOTT  Cast.   Dang,    xii,   Yuti    shall   be  secured   an 
opportunity  of  being  fully  heard. 

4.  To  seize   and  confine ;   to   keep   or   hold   in 
custody;  to  imprison.      Now  somewhat  rare. 

1645  CHAS.  I  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  314  Von 
should  beginne  with  securinge  the  person  of  William  hegge. 
1677  YARRAXTON  Eng.  Impror.  3  Some  of  which  Persons. . 
did  intend  to  get  me  secured  for  setting  out  the  strength  of 
the  Dutch.  1683  WOOD  Life  6  Sept.  (O.H.S.)  III.  72  The 
pro- vice-chance  I  lor  would  then  have  secured  him  [Mr. 
Parkinson],,  .till  security  for  his  appearance  at  the  as<i/es 
should  be  produced,  a  1700  EVET.VN  Diary  20  June  1680, 
Newes  of  a  Plot  discover'd,  on  which  divers  were  sent  to 
the  Tower  and  secured.  1705  [T.  WALKER]  Wit  of  a  Woman 
m.  32  Secure  that  Rogue  in  the  Stocks  till  we  havesearch'd 
further.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Secure,.. \.o  appre- 
hend or  lay  hold  of  one,  to  clap  him  into  Prison,  a.  1715 
BURXET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  211  He  proposed  that  about 
twenty  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  those  Counties  might  be 
secured  :  And  he  undertook  for  the  peace  of  the  countrey  if 
they  were  clap'd  up.  1799  HT.  LKE  Canterb.  7".,  Old 
Worn.  T.  (ed.  2)  I.  392  'Let  him  be  secured',  said  St. 
Aubert.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  ii,  Wilson  and  Robertson, 
..each  secured  betwixt  two  soldiers  of  the  city  guard.  1828- 
3»  WEBSTER,  Secure,.. to  inclose  or  confine  effectually;  to 
guard  effectually  from  escape  ;  sometimes,  to  seize  and 
confine ;  as,  to  secure  a  prisoner.  The  sherif  pursued  the 
thief  with  a  warrant,  and  secured  him. 

5.  To  make  fast  or  firm. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  97  And  so  much  may  suffice  for  the    j 
securing  of  doores  and  windowes.    1687  M.  SCRIVENER  Will 
in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  437  Chains  for  the    | 
securing  the  books.  1719  DK  FOE  Crusoe  I.  305, 1  sent  Friday    , 
with  the  Captain's  Mate  to  the  Doat,  with  Orders  to  secure 
her,  and  bring  away  the  Oars  and    Sail.      1753    BARTLET     ' 
Gcntl.  Farriery  xxv.  231  A  proper  compress  of  cloth,  and  a 
Imnen  rowler  is  absolutely  necessary  both  for  this  purpose, 
and  to  secure  on  the  dressings,  wherever  they  can  conveni-    i 
ently  be  applied.     1813  Mechanic  s  Mag.    I.   105  On  the     j 
securing  of  carriage  wheels.     1825  SCOTT  Betrotlied  viii,  A 
girdle.. secured  by  a  large  buckle  of  gold.     1867  AUGUSTA    ! 
WILSON  I'ashti  xix,She  caught  up  her  hair,  twisted  it  hastily 
into  a  knot,  and  secured  it  with  her  comb.     1879  Cassclts    I 
Techn.  Educ.  IV.  80/2  These  work  in  nuts  secured  to  the    ; 
doors.     1894  WEYMAN  Man  in  Black  189  A  wide-leafed  hat, 
in  which  a  costly  diamond  secured  a  plume  of  white  feathers.    ) 
b.  Snrg.  To  close  (a  vein  or  artery)  by  ligature    i 
or  otherwise,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  blood. 

i66»  WKEMAN  Treat.  Wounds  \.  35  Having  thus  secured 
the  Vessels  for  the  present.  17*3  BARTLET  Gentl.  Farriery 
•am.  234  Should  the  wound  bleed  much  from  an  artery 
divided,  the  first  step  should  be  to  secure  that  by  passing 
a  crooked  needle  underneath,  and  tying  it  up  with  a  waxed 
thread.  1880  C.  HEATH  Man.  Minor  Surg.  (ed.  6)  34  In 
the  case  of  an  amputation,  the  main  arteries  will  be  secured 
before  the  cord  is  loosened. 

6.  To   get  hold    or    possession    of   (something 
desirable)  as  the  result  of  effort  or  contrivance. 

"743  BU.KF.LEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  19  We  took  Care    ' 
to  secure  some    Powder,   Ball,  and  a   little  Bread.     1748 
SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xxii,  Having  thus  secured  my  good 
opinion,  he  began  [etc.].     1814  SCOTT  Antif.  i,  The  first 
comer  hastens  to  secure  the  best  birth  in  the  coach  for  him-    - 
self.     1814  J.  H.  NEWMAN  //w/.^/fr.  (1873)  II.  11.1.946 (The 
profession]  of  arms,  .secures  the  almost  undivided  admira- 
tion of  a  rising   and   unctvili/ed   people.     1855  PRESCOTT    • 
/*////*>//,  I.  n.  vii.  219  His  cordial  manners.. secured  the 
sympathy  of  all   with   whom   he   came   in  contact.     1873 
TRISTRAM  Moab  Pref.  5  The  splendid  series  of  180  photo- 
graphs which  they  secured. 

b.  Rugby  Football.  To  get  or  obtain  (a  try). 

1885  Field  31  Jan.  1^5/2  The  last-mentioned  secured  a  try 
between  the  posts. 

Secured  (s/kin«Md),  ///.  a.  [f.  SECL-RK  r-. 
+  -•>!.]  In  senses  of  the  verb:  Assured;  firmly 


SECITRI-. 

1  fastened  ;  rendered  safe.  Now  chiefly  of  a  debt : 
For  which  the  creditor  holds  security.  Also  of 
a  creditor. 

1605  BACON  Ad-.'.  Learn,  ir.  xx.  §  5  They  haue  also  ev- 

cellentlye  handled  it . .  in  the  distinction  between  vertuc  with 

reluctation,  and  vertue  secured.     1873  Act  38  $  39  I'ict.  c. 

;    77  §   10  The  respective  rights  of  secured  and    unsecured 

creditors.     1899  il'cstm.  C,az,  28  Aug.  6/3  The  companies 

i    have  no  scale  by  which   they  regulate   their  charges,  but 

|    advance  to  one  man  at  4  per  cent,  and  to  another  at  5  per 

cent,  for  a  secured  loan. 

t  SeCU'reful,  a.  P/>s.  rare~l.  [f.  SKCCR].;  a. 
•f-Fi'L.]  Protecting. 

ci6n  CHAI-MAN  Iliad  \\\.  209, 1  know. .euery  sway,  of  my 
securefull  targe. 

Securely    (s/kifi;>Mli),    adv.     [f.    SECURE    a. 

+  -IA*-.]    In  a  secure  manner  (in  various  senses). 

1 1.  In  a  manner  free  from  care  or  apprehension  ; 

j   carelessly;  confidently;  without  care  or  misgiving. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  nr.  i.  3  Whose  youth  was  spent  In 
dangerous  warres,  whilst  you  securely  slept.  1593  —  A'/,//.  //, 
ii.  i.  266  \Ve  see  the  wimie  sit  sore  vpon  our  sailes,  Anil  yt 
we  strike  not,  but  securely  pt:ri>h.  1631  Cm  CK  God's 
Arrows  i.  §  60  A  Priest  by  vertue  of  his  calling  readily  and 


leave  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Reader.     1768-74 TUCKER  £*. 

A'at.  (1834)  II.  297  We  have  nothing  but  thoughtlessness 
and  insensibility  uf  danger  to  make  us  enjoy  prosperity 
securely.  1802  MAR.  EDGE  WORTH  Moral  T.  (iSif>)  I.  iv.  25 
Trusting  securely  to  the  power  of  his  own  eloquence. 

2.  Without  danger ;  insecurity;  safely. 

1615  BRATHWAIT  Straf>/-ado  (1878)  nS  Iking  vnder  shade 
securely  scon«t,  Which  place  he  bad  elected  'for  the  nonst. 
1662  J._DAVIEa  tr.  Olt-arins*  I'oy.  Auirass.  67  This  animal 
[the  Reindeer]  goes  as  securely  as  if  it  were  upon  the  t)  round. 
1697  DRVDF.S-  l-'fty.  Gcorg.  \\.  396  How  deep  they  must  be 
planted  woud'>t  thou  know?  In  shallow  Furrows  Vine-; 
securely  grow,  a  1700  KVEI.VN  Diary  n  May  165-,  Tw.> 
cut-throates  started  out,  and.  .haled  me  into  adeepe  thicket  t 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  highway,  where  they  mi^lit 
securely  rob  me.  a  1701  MAixnnKLi,  Joitrn.  Jerus.  19  Alar. 
(1732)  43  Princes  can  never  sleep  securely  but  by  day.  1784 
COWPKK  Tiroc.  808  Tenants  of  life's  middle  state,  Securely 
plac'd  between  the  small  and  great.  1871  (!F,O.  KLIOT 
Middlem.  xxi,  It  was  in  that  way  Dorothea  came  to  be 
sobbing  as  soon  as  she  wa-;  securely  alone. 

3.  Without  risk  of  error ;  certainly. 

1597  HOOKF.R  /:Yc/.  /W.  v.  Ixxviii.  §  i-,  I  may  securely 
therefore  conclude  that  there  are  [etc.].  1877  Ri  SKIN  /•<?;-.<• 
L'/ar.  Ixxxii.  297  As  I  am  securely  informed.  Ibid.  Ixxxiv. 
409  The  metaphor.. I  do  not  yet  securely  understand. 

4.  Firmly. 

1856  KAXKArcf.  KxpL  I.  xxiii.  293  They  had  tied  the  dogs 
securely,  as  they  thought:  but  Tooclla  and  four  others  had 
broken  loose.  igoSCMiss  FOWLKR]  Betw.  Trent  %  Ancholnte 
14  Those  wrought  stones.. are  now  securely  clamped  to  the 
south  wall. 

Securement  (s/kiipument).  rare.  [f.  SECURE 
v.  +  -MENT.]  The  action  or  an  act  of  securing, 
t  a.  Making  safe  from  or  against.  Obs.  b.  En- 
suring or  making  sure. 

1622  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  fnd.  (1908)  II.  108  [Wil- 
loughby  has  also  been  furnished  with  money,  and  1-  ft 
to  take  his  choice  of  means]  for  his  best  seciirmemt. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWSE  r$eud.  Ef.  i.  ii.  7  Cain,  .grew  afraid 
thereof,  and  obtained  a  securement  from  it  [death],  1658  — 
Let.  to  Dugdale  10  Nov.,  The  laborious  Aggers,  banks  -tml 
Works  of  Securement  against  Floods  and  Inundations.  1883 
Century  Mag,  July  475/2  Liberty,  however,  is  so  highly 
prized  that  society  condemns  the  securement  in  all  cases  of 
perpetual  protection  by  means  of  perpetual  imprisonment. 

Secureness  (srkiG»-jnes).  rare.  [f.  SECURE 
a.  +  -NESS.]  =  SECURITY  i,  3. 

1591  HARISGTON  Orl.  Fur.  vir.  xxxvl.  52  To  restitution 
lurne  your  doing  wrongs,  Your  fond  securenesse,  turne  to 
godly  feares.  1618  BOLTON  h' fonts  iv.  xii.  ( 1636)  326  Therefore 
(O  strange  securenesse!)  as  bee  sate  upon  the  Tribunall,. . 
they  at  un-awares  assailed  him  on  all  hands.  1633  T.  ADAMS 
E.rft.  2  Peter  \.  5  No  man  perfectly  knows  his  own  heart  : 
you  think  all  well ;  this  may  be  not  assurance,  but  secure- 
ness.  1668  TEMPI.K  On  Abroach  of  Shore  of  Hanvich  3? 
Thy  sweet  Inclosures.  .Shew  thy  secureness  from  thy  Neigh- 
bours Harms.  1838  MRS.  BROWNTHG  Sfrnphiw  I.  (near  end), 
Down-lay  Your  sweet  secureness  for  congenial  fears. 

Securer  (s/kiue-raj).  rare.  [f.  SECURE  r. 
+  -ER1.]  One  who  or  that  which  secures,  in 
various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1636  STRAFFORI>  /,^//.(i73g)  II.  18  The  Army. .was  rather 
to  be  reinforced.,  as.,  the  chief  Securer,  .of  the.  .Plantations. 
a  1704  T.  BROWN  Satirt  upon  Fr.  King  Wks.  1730  I.  59  Of 
kings  distressed  thou  art  a  fine  securer.  1820  JKxaminfr 
No.  616.  66/1  He  rose  early,  which  is  a  great  securer  of 
health. 

Securi-  (s/kifia'ri,  se^kiuri'),  combining  form  of 
L.  securis  ax,  f.  secare  to  cut.  Used  in  various 
scientific  terms.  Secu  rico'rnate  [L.  cant-it  horn 
+  -ATE]  Ent.r  'having  the  antenna;  in  form  of  a 
hatchet'  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1858).  ||  Secu'rlfer 
[L,  seciirifer  adj.,  -fer,  ferre  to  bear]  Ent.^  one  of 
the  Securifera  or  phyllophagous  hymenoptera. 
Securi-ferous  a.  [-FERGUS],  ax-bearing ;  spec,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Securifera.  Securi'g'eroua 
a.  [-GEROUS]  Bot.  (see  qnot.).  Secu-xipalp  [L. 
palp-its  PALP]  Ent.y  a  beetle  of  the  division 
Securipalpi.  Secu'ripa'lpous  a.  [-ovs]  Ent.t  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  division  Securipalpi.  See  also 
SECURIFORM  a. 

1656  BLOLNT  G/t>sst>fr.t  Securiftrous,  that  beareth  an  Axe 


SECURIFORM. 

or  Hatchet.  1842  BRANDS /?&/.&/.  etc.,  Sccnrifers,  Securi- 
feri,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Terebrantia,  or  boring  Hymeno- 
pterous  insects.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Securiferous. 
lbid.%Securigerus^,. applied  to  the  Montbretea  securigera, 
from  the  form  of  the  appendages  that  garnish  the  corol : 
securigerous.  1842  BRANUE  Diet.  Set.  etc.,  Securifialps, 
Securipalpi,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
comprehending  those  in  which  the  maxillary  palps  terminate 
in  a  joint  which  is  elongated  and  hatchet-shaped.  1858 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Securipalpous. 

Securiform  (si'kiQ»priijpiim),  a.  [f.  SECURI- 
+  -FOKM.J  Ax-shaped,  having  the  form  of  an  ax 
or  hatchet,  a.  Bot.  applied  to  leaves,  etc.  b. 
Ent.  applied  to  a  palpus  or  joint,  etc. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Dot.  in.  xviii.  (1765!  212  Securiform, 
Hatchet-shaped.  1815  KIRIIY&  SP.  Entomol.  ix.(i8i8)  I.*gg 
note,  Mordellee  will  open  the  anthers  with  the  securiform  joints 
of  their  palpi  to  get  at  thepollen.  i8i9SAMOUELLE.£«iVw/iV. 
Co 


Petuncnlus.      1853   DANA    Crust.    \\.  869   A   small    hand, 
slightly  oblong,  somewhat  securiform. 

Secu'riiig,  ///.  a.  rare.  [f.  SECURE  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  secures,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1643  J.  M.  So-'.  Salve  35  The  only  sure  and  securing  way 
to  follow.  1798  Times  28  June  i/i  Drawing  papers,  pallets, 
gold  and  silver  paper,  copal  and  securing  varnish. 

t  Secu  Titan.  Ot>s.  rare.  [f.  SECUBIT-Y  +  -AN, 
?  after  Puritan.]  One  who  is  characterized  by 
'security'  or  culpable  freedom  from  apprehension. 

1623  BP.  HALLiVrw.  Re-edif.ChapcllpfEarle  of  Exeter 
Wks.  (1625)  529  The  sensual  Securitan  pleases  himselfe  in 
the  conceit  of  his  owne  peace.  1627  R.  BERNARD  Isle  of 
Man  21  One  Mr.  Out-side,  in  the  inside  a  car  nail  Securitan, 
[is]  a  fellow  that  will  come  to  his  Church  [etc.J. 

Securite  (se-kiurait).  Also  -it.  [f.  SECURE 
a.  +  -ITE  4,  after  the  Ger.  name  sicherit  (sic/ier 
sure,  safe).]  A  modern  high  explosive  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  meta-di-nitro-benzole  with  nitrate 
of  ammonium  (Cundill  Diet.  Explosives,  1889, 
p.  82) ;  used  chiefly  in  blasting  operations. 

1888  Times  2  Mar.  13  '6  Securite  consists  of  nitrated  hydro- 
carbons in  admixture  with  certain  oxidizing  agents.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Herr  Schccneweg,  who  has  now  rendered 
it  flameless  when  exploded,  by  the  addition  of  an  organic  salt 
in  certain  proportions.  '897  Allfrvtt's  Syst.  Aled.  II.  958 
The  symptoms  following  the  use  of  sicareit  (securite  or 
sicherite)  resemble  those  which  are  caused  by  roburite. 

Security  (sndiU'riti).  Forms  :  5  securytye, 
securite(e,  6-7  securitye,  securitie,  6-  se- 
curity, [ad.  L.  securitas,  f.  secitr-us  :  see  SECURE 
a.  and  -ITY.  Cf.  F.  secttritt (\6\\\  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm,),  Sp.  seguridad,  Pg.  seguridade,] 
I.  The  condition  of  being  secure. 

1.  The  condition  of  being  protected  from  or  not 
exposed  lo  danger  ;  safety. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  77  Also  hit  [Paradise]  bathe 
securite,  to  the  whiche  seyenge  the  altitude  of  the  place 
berrethe  testimonye  [Lat.  1 1  abet  et  securitatcin  cui  attesta- 
tur  loci  altitudo}.  1492  RYMAS  Poems  l.\.\x.  3  in  Archiv 
Stud.  tien.  Sf>r.  LXXXIX.  249  Thyne  eye  of  grace  vpon  vs 
cast,  Of  helth  and  of  securitee.  158*  STASYHURST  -7:'w(/\  i. 
(Arb.)  25  Therefor  No  worldly  corner  can  theyme  securitye 
warrant.  1617  MOKVSON  /tin.  11.  13  This  Earle  providing 
for  his  securitie,  about  this  time  imprisoned  the  above  men- 
tioned sonnes  of  Shane  ONeale.  1745  in  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyh; 
V.  26  Some  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  Security  of 
our  Frontier  Settlements  at  least.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  %  F. 
xxxi.  III.  229  The  emperor  and  his  court  enjoyed.. the  se- 
curity of  the  marshes  and  fortifications  of  Ravenna.  1861 
M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  46  The  Esterlings.  .lay  in  security 
behind  their  walls,  while  the  Flemish  and  other  foreign  re- 
sidents fell  helpless  victims  to  the  rage  of  the  populace. 
1903  A.  SMEI.LIE  Men  of  Covenant  x.vxii.  (ed.  2)  352  His 
security  lay,  of  course,  in  his  lord's  deafness. 

2.  Freedom  from  doubt;   confidence,  assurance. 
Now  chiefly,  well-founded  confidence,  certainty. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau 's  Fr.  Chintrg.  31  b/2  We  may 
safelye,  and  with  all  securitye,  vse  them.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  x.  42  Hee  begets  a  security  of  him- 
selfe, and  a  carelesse  eye  unto  the  last  remunerations.  1749 
CHESTERF.  Lett.  II.  clxxxvi,  193  Negligence  would  imply 
either  an  indifference  about  pleasing,  or  else  an  insolent 
security  of  pleasing.  178*  Miss  BURNEV  Cecilia  v.  i,  Rest 
no  security  upon  yourself,.,  since  you  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  many  tricks  and  inventions  by  which  you  may  be  plun- 
dered. 1790  —  Diary  July,  He  came.. with  an  honest, 
straightforward  security  of  the  welcome  he  really  found. 
1801  MAR.  EUGEVVOKTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xix.  154  The., 
foreman.. appealed,  with  assumed  security,  to  the  entry  in 
the  books.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  xv,  She  told  Mr.  Hall 
they  might  count  on  her  with  security.  1870  LOWELL  Study 
IVind,  122  [The  articles]  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  se- 
curity of  judgement,  remarkable  at  any  time,  remarkable 
especially  in  one  so  young. 

3.  Freedom  from  care,  anxiety  or  apprehension  ; 
a  feeling  of  safety  or  freedom  from  or  absence  of 
danger,   arch.    Formerly  often  spec,  (now  only  con- 
fextually}  culpable  absence  of  anxiety,  carelessness. 

X555  J.  BRADFORD  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Martyrs  (1564)  266 
Our  vayne  glory,  our  viciousness,  avarice,  ydleness,  security. 
"£75-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  xii.  189  They. .were  drowned  m 
Binnefull  securitie.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  v.  32  Security  Is 
Mortals  cheefest  Enemie.  1647  SPRIGGE  Anglia  Rediv.  II. 
i.  (1854)  7°  As_if  he  intended  to  surprise  the  town,  thinking 
to  find  them  in  security.  1679  PKNN  Addr.  Prot.  I.  viii. 
;i6o2)  39  His  Security  (the  Effect  of  his  Luxury)  was  his 
Rum.  1716  LEONI  Albert?*  Archit.  I.  69/1  The  archers 
may  privately  annoy  the  enemy,  as  he  moves  about  the 
Field  in  security.  1774  BURKE  Let.  to  Marq.  Rocking. 
Lorr.  1844  I.  496  The  supinene.-s,  ne-lect,  and  blind  security 
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of  my  friend,  in  that,  and  every  thing  that  concerns  him. 
1780  JOHNSON  Let,  to  Titrate  30  May,  Do  not  remit  your 
care  1  for  in  your  condition  it  is  certain  that  security  will 
produce  danger.  1810  MRS.  BRUNTON  Self-control 'xxv,  Lady 
Pelham  smiled  at  Laura's  security,  which  she  did  not  con- 
sider as  an  infallible  sign  of  safety.  1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xix, 
The  security  and  carelessness  of  the  sentinels,  who  had 
suffered  such  preparations  to  be  made  without  observation 
or  alarm  given.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  17  July  51  Every  Govern- 
ment knew  exactly  when  there  was  reason  for  alarm,  and 
when  there  was  excuse  for  security.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ. 
Serm.  iii.  (1877)  63  It  is  an  imaginary  immortality  which 
encloses  him  in  sevenfold  security,  even  while  he  stands  upon 
its  very  last  edge. 

4.  The  quality  of   being   securely   fixed  or  at- 
tached, stability,  fixity. 

1849  Sk.  Nat.  Hist,,  Mammalia  IV.  169  Who  can  mistake 
the  meaning . .  of  the  security  of  the  union  of  the  clavicle  to 
the  large  scapula? 

II.  A  means  of  being  secure. 

5.  Something    which    secures    or    makes    safe ; 
a  protection,  guard,  defence. 

a.  Const,  against,  Jromt  "\for. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  tSpmmer)  286 b,  For  your  se- 
curitie  for  any  treacherie  (hauing  no  hostage  woorthie  to 
counteruaile  you)  take  my  woorde,  which  I  esteeme  aboue 
all  respectes.  1664  TILLOTSOM  Semi.  i.  Wks.  (1714)  23  If 
the  providence  of  God  he  taken  away,  what  security  have 
we  against  those  innumerable  dangers  to  which  human 
nature  is  continually  expos'd?  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  A'eiv 
Invent.  21  Universal  Practice.. does  at  this  day  make  Lead 
the  common  security  of  Iron-work  against  Rust.  1736 
BUTLER /4«a/.  i.  v.  Wks.  1874  I.  96  Mankind,  .stand  in  need 
of  virtuous  habits,  for  a  security  against  this  danger.  1828-32 
WEBSTER  s.  v.,  A  navy  constitutes  the  security  of  Great 
Britain  from  invasion.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in  Wilds 
i.  21  A  good  fire,  .was  always  a  perfect  security  against  the 
attacks  of  wild  beasts.  1839  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  94  And  I 
have  no  security  against  thy  killing  me  by  a  thing  that  I 
may  smell,  or  by  some  other  means. 

b.  "Without  const. 

1641  BAKER  C/iron.t  Hen.  1  (1653)  64  Anjou  was  neighbour- 
ing upon  Normandy,  a  great  security  to  it,  if  a  friend  ;  and 
as  great  a  danger,  if  an  enemy.  1658  JER.  TAYLOR  Let.  in 
i-zt/t  Ref>.  Hist.  MSS,  Comm.  App.  v.  5  Nothing  Is  so  great 
a  security  to  love  as  never  to  remember  any  unkindnesse. 
1743  TISDAL  tr.  Rapines  Hist.  xvn.  II.  62/2  She  at  last 
formed  two  Parties  in  the  Court  and  Kingdom,  which  proved 
her  security,  as  she  was  necessary  to  Both.  1791  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Rant.  Forest  ii,  Concealment  was  his  only  se- 
curity. 1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  vi.  230  He  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  the  security  of  at  least  a  written  promise 
for  these  terms  which  had  been  offered  to  gain  his  consent. 
1874  GKEEN  Short  Hist.  via.  §  2  (1882)  464  The  only  security 
for  truth  was  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  truth 
and  falsehood.  z88x  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  n.  v.  226 
Piety,  which  is  a  security  for  good  faith,  is  none  against 
credulity. 

f  6.  A  means  of  securing  or  fixing  in  position. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  227  The  utility  of  trenails  as 
a  security  till  the  mortar  was  become  hard. 

7.  Ground  for   regarding   something   as   secure, 
safe,  or  certain  ;  an  assurance,  guarantee. 

1623  COCKERAM  n,  Securitie  giuen  one  for  safe  commlng, 
Safe  conduite.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  19  To  contemne 
Fame  is  but  a  security  of  doing  ill.  1711  SWIFT  Conduct  of 
Allies  Wks.  1901  V.  71  We  could  have  no  security  for  our 
trade,  while  that  kingdom  [Spain]  was  subject  to  a  prince  of 
the  Bourbon  family.  1715  ATTERBURY  Serin,  (1734)  I.  138 
What  Security  have  We,  that, abusing  and  despising  the  same 
Mercies,  we  shall  not  smart  under  the  same  Judgments? 
1751  _JORTIN  Serin.  (1771)  IV.  xv.  301  We  can  have  no  access 
to  Him,  no  security  of  His  favor,  unless  we  endeavour  to 
conform  to  His  precepts.  1805  WORMSW.  Poems  Sent.  xx. 
Ode  Duty  20  When  Jove  is  an  unerring  light,  And  joy  its 
own  security.  1856  MACAULAY  Biog.t  Goldsm.  (1860)  71 
Both  what  was  good  and  what  was  bad  in  Goldsmith's 
character  was,  to  his  associates,  a  perfect  security  that  he 
would  never  commit  such  villany.  1863  FAWCETT  Pol. 
Econ.  IL  x.  282  What  therefore,  the  poor  especially  require 
when  they  buy  their  tea  and  sugar  is,  the  security  that  they 
obtain  an  unadulterated  article. 

b.  Act  of  Security :  an  Act  passed  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1 704,  excluding  Queen 
Anne's  successor  from  the  throne  of  Scotland 
unless  conditions  of  government  were  enacted 
which  should  secure  the  independence  of  the 
kingdom. 

1710-11  SWIFT  Examiner  No.  30  Wks.  1902  IX.  192  That 
unnatural  league  was  afterwards  cultivated  by  another  in- 
cident ;  I  mean  the  Act  of  Security. 

8.  Property  deposited  or  made  over,  or  bonds, 
recognizances,  or  the  like  entered  into,  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  person  in  order  to  secure  his  fulfilment 
of  an  obligation,  and  forfeitable  in  the  event  of 
non-fulfilment ;    a   pledge,    caution.     Phrases,   to 
enter  (in  or  into},  jindt  give  (in},  go,  t/»/  **«, 
take  security. 

a.  As  securing  a  person's  'good  behaviour', 
his  appearance  in  court  at  a  specified  time,  or  his 
performance  of  some  undertaking. 

1450  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  181/2  Where  securitee  of  peas  was 
axed  bifore  you  in  your  said  Court.  *6n  BIBLE  Acts  xvu. 
9  And  when  they  had  taken  securJtie  of  lason,  and  of  the 
other,  they  let  them  goe.  1621  ELSING  Debates  Ho,  Lords 
(Camden)  96  Putt  in  good  securitye  to  fynde  out  Watson  by 
Monday  come  sen-night... To  remayne  in  prison  untell  he 
putt  in  securitye  here.  1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV. 
6,  I  move  that  he  enter  security.  The  person  complaining, 
is  a  person  of  as  great  worth  as  any  person  can  be.  1668-9 
PEPYS  Diary  5  Mar.,  Being  this  day  summoned,  .to  give  in 
security  for  his  good  behaviour.  171*  ARBUTHNOT  John  Itttll 
i.  iii.  7  You  must  find  sufficient  Security  to  us,  our  Heirs 
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and  Assigns,  that  you  will  not  employ  Lewis  Baboon.  1724 
SWIFT  Drapier's  Lett.  iii.  Wks.  1735  IV.  118  Knox..\vas 
obliged . .  to  enter  into  Security  for  so  doing.  1790  J.  BRUCE 
Source  of  Nile  I.  iii.  46  We  obliged  him  to  give  his  son 
Mahomet  in  security  for  his  behaviour  towards  us.  1797 
Month.  Mag,  III.  550/1  Where  special  bail  is  required,  the 
sheriff  may  take  security  of  the  defendant,  by  bond,.. for 
his  appearance.  1828-32  WEBSTER  s.v.,  Violent  and  dan- 


manner  prescribed"  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

b.  As  securing  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
1576  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  539  To  subscrive  and 
returne  the  forme  of  security.  1591  Nobody  fy  Somel*.  Ca, 
Without  good  securitie  they  will  lend  Nobody  mony.  1607 
DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  IVestiv.  Hoe  iv.  i,  7VM&..W01  sir, 
your  security?  Amb.  Why  sir  two  Diamonds  here.  4:1613 
ROWLANDS  Paire  Spy-Knaves  15  Bonds,  Bits,  and  words,  Tie 
trustnoneofyouthree.  Bring  good  securitie  todeale  with  me. 
a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  A rith.  Pref.,  Those  who  can  give  good  Se- 
curity,may  have  Money  under  the  Statute-Interest.  1711-1* 
SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  22  Mar.,  The  French  have  offered.,  to 
give  us  Dunkirk,  and  the  Dutch  Namur,  for  security,  till  the 
peace  is  made.  1724  in  Fasti  Aberd.  (1854)  205  Money,  .to 
be  laid  out.. upon  land  or  upon  reall  or  personal  security, 
and  the  interest  or  yearly  produce  thereof  is  to  be  applyed 
[etc.].  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  480  The  petitioners. . 
must  be  bound  in  a  security  of  200  /,  to  make  the  party 
amends  in  case  they  do  not  prove  him  a  bankrupt.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  90  The  mortgagee  holds  the  estate 
merely  as  a  pledge  or  security  for  the  repayment  of  his 
money.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Blanch.  Strike  viii.  85  It 
was  frequently  necessary  to  borrow  money, . .  on  the  security 
of  what  was  to  come  in  during  the  next  week.  1868  ROGERS 
Pol.  Econ.  ix.  107  The  reason  why  this  personage  [the  em- 
ployer] exists  in  modern  trade  and  manufacture  arises  from 
the  facts  that  he  has  security  on  which  lo  borrow  [etc.]. 
1874  MARKBY  Elcm.  Law  (ed.  2}  §  496,  I  shall  also  use  the 
word  security  to  express  any  transaction  between  the  debtor 
and  creditor  by  which  the  performance  of  such  a  service  [sc. 
one  capable  of  being  represented  in  money]  is  secured. 

C.  tramf* 

1649  E.  REYNOLDS  Hosea  n,  69  We  ..stagger  and  be  dis- 
heartened, if  we  have  not  double  securitie  from  God.  a  1744 
SWIFT  Serm.  Testimony  Come.  Wks.  1898  IV.  127  It  is 
impossible  for  a  man  who  openly  declares  against  religion, 
to  give  any  reasonable  security  that  he  will  not  be  false  and 
cruel.  iSag  SCOTT  Talism.  i,  But  what  security  dost  thou 
offer  that  thou  wilt  observe  the  truce?  1878  Bosw.  SMITH 
Carthage  283  The  word  of  a  Gracchus.,  was  his  bond  ;  and 
a  bond  which  was  a  first-rate  security. 

9.  One  who  pledges  himself  (or  is  pledged)  for 
another,  a  surety. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  f^  i.  ii.  38  He  said  sir,  you  should 
procure  him  better  Assurance,  then  Bardoife  :  he  wold  not 
take  his  Bond  and  yours,  he  lik'd  not  the  Security.  1627 
SIR  T.  HOCE  Let.  in  Scottish  Hist.  Soc.  Misc.  (1893)  I.  93 
And  for  the  nott  of  the  Irische  land  is,  it  salbe  sent  with  the 
securities  quhen  thay  go  to  Irland.  1686  tr.  Chat-din's 
Tra~j.  Persia  43  He  would  engage  his  word  and  be  security 
for  the  performance  of  what  the  Chancellor  had  declar'd. 

1690  WOOD  Life  31  Jan.  (O.H.S.)  111.324  They  were  bailed 
on  great  security  given  by  each  on  their  owne  parts,  and  on 
the  parts  of  their  security.     1710  SWIFT  fritl.  to  Stella  13 
Nov.,  When  one  [of  the  two  people  bound]  dies,  you  fall 
upon  the  other,  and  make  him  add  another  security.     1721 
J.  PERRY  Stopping  Dagenham  Breach  93  One  of  my  Se- 
curitys. .promised  to  take  care  of  the  finishing  the  work  in 
my  Absence.     1786  BURKE  Art.  agst.   U\  Hastings  Wks. 
1842  II.  143  Croft es  offered  the  said  Richard  Johnson  as 
one  of  his  securities  for  the  performance  of  the  said  contract. 
1844  DICKENS  Mart.  C/tnz.  xxvii,  B  wants  a  loan. . .  B  pro- 
poses self  and  two  securities.    B  is  accepted.   Two  securities 
give  a  bond.    1908  Blackw.  Mag:  Aug.  213/2  So,  with  their 
security  and  some  others,  I   started  in  pursuit,  and  next 
morning  came  up  with  the  fugitives. 

transf.  1681  LUTTRELL  Brief  R 'el,  (1857)  !•  '35  There 
was.. a  motion  made  that  the  citty  should  undertake  the 
businesse  of  insuring  houses  from  fire,  and  that  the  chamber 
of  London  should  be  the  security. 

10.  A  document  held  by  a  creditor  as  guarantee 
of  his  right  to  payment.     Hence,  any  particular 
kind  of  stock,  shares,  or  other  form  of  investment 
guaranteed  by  such  documents.     Chiefly  plural. 

1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1698)  7-8  Their  keeping  up  pub- 
lick  registers  of  all  lands  and  houses,  sold  or  mortgaged, 
whereby,  .the  securities  of  lands  and  houses  [are]  rendered 
indeed,  such  as  we  commonly  call  them,  real  securities. 

1691  LOCKE  Consid.  Loiver.  Interest  (1692)  132  But  how  Se- 
curities will  be  mended  by  lowering  of  Interest,  is,  I  confess, 
beyond  my  Comprehension.     171*  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull 
in.  viii.  33  When  I  wanted  Money,  half  a  do^en  of  these 
Fellows  were  always  waiting  in  my  Antichamber  with  their 
Securities  ready  drawn.     1746  Lp.  HARDWICKE  in  Atkyns 
Chanc.  Rep.  (1782)  III.  444  Neither  South-Sea  stock  nor 
Bank  stock  are  considered  as  a  good  security.     1788  M. 
CUTLER  in  Lifet  etc.  (1888)  I.  380  Continental  Securities 
have  been  falling  in  Boston  since  my  last  return  from  New 
York.    1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  \.  iv.  §  3  (1876)  39  He  buys 
from  the  state  what  are  called  government  securities;  that 
is  obligations  on  the  government  to  pay  a  certain  annual 
income.     1871  ROGERS  Capital  <y  Lab.  in  Cassell's  Techn. 
£duc.  IV.  14/2  The  labour  of  a  stockbroker  consists  in  pur- 
chasing securities  on  behalf  of  his  customers,  he  receiving 
a  fee  in  the  form  of  a  percentage  on  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
the  security.     1879  Daily  A'ews  26  May,  Liquid  Securities, 
or  in  other  words,  those  easily  convertible  into  cash  when 
necessity  arises. 

III.  11.  attrib.  as  (senses  8,  10)  security- 
bond,  -writ',  also  security-bolt,  a  device  for 
securing  a  motor-tyre  to  the  rim ;  security- 
door,  an  outer  door  of  a  corridor  in  a  prison ; 
security-grinder,  jocular,  ?  an  assiduous  deviser 
of  securities. 

1903  Motoring  Ann.  304  Fig.  2  shows  the  ^security  bolt  In 
the  act  of  pinching  the  inner  tube.  1715  in  J.  Perry 


SECUTOR. 

/*/«£"  Dagcnham  Breach  (17.21)  131  That  the  *  Security  Bonds 
shall  be  deliver'd  up  to  be  cancelled,  when  the  Conditions 
are  perform'd.  1904  A.  GRIFFITHS  50  Yrs.  Publ.  Service 
xvii.  232  The  locks  everywhere,  to  cells,  passages,  and  in 
external  or  "security*  doors  [were]  of  the  newest  and  most 
approved  pattern.  1827  CANNING  Sp.  6  Mar.  (1828)  VI.  155 
Since  the  year  1813,!  certainly  have  not  meddled  in  the  work- 
manship of  securities;.  .1  assure  my  right  honourable  friend., 
that  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  vote  for  securities ;  but  1  am  not 
to  be  set  down  as  a  *security-grinder.  1908  Carnegie  Trust 
Rep.  61  The  ^Security  Writs  have  been  exhibited  to  me. 

tSe'Cutor,  sect  our.  Obs.  Forms:  3-4 
seketur,  4  sekatur,  4-5  seke-,  seka-,  seeutour, 
5  sekka-,  seca-,  secoutour,  seccutur,  secutur, 
-or,  seketowr(e,  sekiture  ;  4-6  sectour,  5  sek- 
tour,  secktur,  5-6  sectur,  6  sekture,  sector. 
[Aphetic  form  of  KXECUTOK.]  =  EXECUTOR. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  28322  Ic  seketur  made  of  testament,  ne 
folua  noght  wit  gode  entent  fc>e  testament  for  to  fulfill,  hot 
gafe  i  it  gain  dedis  will.  11330  Roland  #  I7.  390  At  pe 
nende  of  britti  ni^t,  To  his  seketour  com  pe  ded  kni;t,  & 
seyd  in  £»!s  maner :  'Mi  soule  [etc.]'.  13. .  fiietr.  Honi. 
(Vernon  MS.)  in  Archiv  Stud,  neu.  Spr.  LVII.  259  While 
he  lyuede  faste  preyed  he  pat  pou  his  sekatur  mihte  be. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  li.  xv.  128  fte  which  aren  prestes  inparfit 
and  prechouresaftersyluer,  Sectouresand  sudenes,somnoure* 
and  her  lemmannes.  1387  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  2,  I  ordeine 
Watkyn  my  sone,  seeutour.  1*1425  Cast.  Persev.  102  \\\ 
Macro  Plays  So  He  sendith  afftyr  his  sekkatours,  ful  fekyl 
to  fynde.  01460  Toioiieley  Myst.  xxxi.  166  Trust  neuer 
freyndys  frele  Nawthere  of  childe  then  wife;  flbr  sectures 
ar  not  lele.  4:1485  Early  Eng.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  41  5efe 
thi  ahnus  with  tin  hand,  trust  to  no  secateur.  1493  Haly- 
burton's  Ledger  (1867)  32  Som  that  I  rest  awand  to  John 
Twedy  or  hys  wyff  and  sekituris  is  33!!.  5$.  5gB.  1505  Pre- 
sentments of  Juries  in  Siirtces  Misc.  (1890)  31  Dyssyryng 
hym  to  be  hyssektur,and  also  me  to  be  hys  sekture  to.  1509 
BARCLAY  Ship  of  Fools  (1874)  I.  117  Thou  ought  nat  yet  to 
kepe  it  nere  the  more.  But  to  his  sectours  or  heyres  it 
restore.  1567  Gude  <y  Godlie  B.  30  Sair  I  suspect,  God 
accuse  His  sectouris,  and  him  self  refuse,  That  sa  vnfaith- 
fullie  deceist. 

Hence  t  Se-cutorship  rare  =  EXKCUTORSHIP. 

1553  Respnblica  in.  vi.  864  This  same  I  got  by  sectour- 
shipp  of  my  Mother.  Ibid.  866  This  bag  have  I  kepte  of 
other  sectourships  whole,  whiche  the  Madde  knaves  woulde 
had  scettred  by  penie  dole. 

Sed  :  see  SAD  a.,  SAY  z;.i,  SEED. 

tSe'dal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L.  sedal-ist 
f.  sed-es  seat,  fundament :  see  -AL.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  fundament. 

1681  Willis's  Rent,  Med.  Wks.,  Vocab.,  Sudal  veins,  the 
veins  in  the  fundament.  1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc.  Compit.  \\. 
197  While  they  draw  [blood]  from  the  sedal  Arterie  [orig. 
ex  artcriis  scdalibas}. 

Sedan  (a/da-n).     Also  7  cedan,  (?  erron.}  se- 

dam.     [Of  obscure  etymology. 

The  conjecture  (?  first  in  Johnson,  1773)  connecting  the 
word  with  the  name  of  Sedan,  a  town  of  NE.  France,  has 
nothing  to  support  it,  and  seems  unlikely.  In  1634  the  ex- 
elusive  right  of  supplying  'covered  chairs'  was  granted  to 
Sir  Sanders  Duncombe  ;  the  word  sedan  does  not  occur  in 
the  grant,  but  the  index  to  the  patents  of  the  year  has 
'  covered  chairs  (called  sedans) '.  The  statement  of  Evelyn, 
that  Duncombe  brought  the  sedan  from  Naples  may  be 
correct,  as  the  thing  had  long  been  in  use  in  Italy  (cf.  It. 
seggietta  in  Florio,  1598).  It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  word  might  be  from  some  South  Italian  derivative 
of  It.  sede  (L.  sedes)  seat,  sctlere  to  sit ;  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  existence  in  It.  dialects 
of  any  form  from  which  the  Eng.  word  could  be  derived.] 

1.  A  closed  vehicle  to  seat  one  person,  borne  on 
two  poles  by  two  bearers,  one  in  front  and  one 
behind.    In  fashionable  use  during  the  ijth,  i8th, 
and  early  iQth  cent. 

1635  liROME  Sparagits  Garden  I.  iii.  (1640)  I^b,  What, 
have  you  some  new  project  a  foot  now,  to  out-goe  that  of 
the  Hand-barrowes?  what  call  you 'em  the  Sedams  \sic\t 
Ibid.  iv.  x,  I  4  b,  Shee's  now  gone  forth  in  one  o*  the  new 
Hand-litters  :  what  call  yee  it,  a  Sedan.  Brit.  O  Sedana. 
1641  MSS\  Dk.  #«/fe«rf (Hi*.  MSS.  Comm.)  IV.  531  Payd 
the  men  that  carried  my  Lord  George  in  the  sedan,  ili, 
xvjf.  1660  Trial  Regie.  191  His  Majesty  was  immediately 
hurried  away  from  the  liar  into  a  Common  Cedan.  1666 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  80/2  The  Empress,  .by  reason  of  her  weak- 
ness, .  .travells  in  her  Sedan,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  8  Feb. 
1645,  The  .streetes  [of  Naples]  are  full  of  gallants  on  horse- 
back, in  coaches  and  sedans,  from  hence  brought  first  into 
England  by  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb.  1702  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
3867/1  The  Doge  was  carried  in  a  very  rich  Sedan.  1737 
DUCHFSS  OF  PORTLAND  in  Mrs.  Delany  Life  fy  Corr.  (1861) 
I.  610  Lady  Dunkerpn's  sedan  is  yellow  velvet,  imbroidered 
and  imbossed  with  silver.  i8oa  Anna Scivard*s Lett.  (1811) 
VI.  9  Dr.  Jones  seconded  my  proposal  that  he  should  be 
brought  here  in  a  sedan.  1837  DICKENS  Ptckw.  xxv, 
Mr.  Muzzle  opened  one  half  of  the  carriage  gate  to  admit 
the  sedan. 

b.  transf,  A  litter,  palanquin,  or  the  like. 

1646  WINTHROP  Hist.  New  Eng,  (1853)  H-  323  He.  -pre- 
sented  the  governour  with  a  sedan,  which  (as  he  said)  was 
sent  by  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  to  his  sister.  i66j  J.  DAVIES 
tr.  Mnndelslos  Trav,  52  Some  times,  he  is  carried  by  several 
men  in  a  Palanquin,  or  kind  of  Sedan.  1737  WHISTON  Jose- 
phns,  A H tig.  xvut.  vi.  §  6  As  Tiberius  lay  once  at  his  ease 
upon  his  sedan,  and  was  carried  about.  1847  PHESCOTT 
Pern  (1850)  II.  61  Elevated  high  above  his  vassals  came  the 
Inca  Atahuallpa,  borne  on  a  sedan  or  open  litter.  1878  J. 
PAYN  By  Proxy  I.  in.  25  All  the  neighbourhood.. the  rich 
[Chinese]  in  sedans,  the  poor  on  foot,  were  on  their  way  to 
do  honour  to  his  shrtne. 

2.  local   U.S.    *A  hand-barrow    with     a    deep 
basket-like  bottom  made  of  barrel-hoops,  used  to 
carry  fish'  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

3.  Comb*)  as  sedan-bearer ',  -maker,  -man. 
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1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxv,  Mr.  Grummcr,  commanding 
the  "sedan-bearers  to  halt,  advanced.  1641  EARL  COKK  in 
Lisinore  Papers  Ser.  i.  (1886)  V.  173  Paid  Thomas  wright, 
the  *sedan  maker,  dwelling  in  white  (Triers,  for  my  new 
sedan.  1638  BKOMB  Antipodes  iv.  viit.  (1640)  1  i,  Enter 
*Sedan-man.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  vi.  no  These 
Syrians  were,  .kept  by  the  ladies  of  Rome,  .for  their  chair- 
bearers  or  sedan-men. 

Hence  fSeda'n'd/tf.  ///<?.,  placed  or  carried  in 
a  sedan,  t  Seda-nful  [-FUL],  the  occupants  of 
a  sedan.  Sedanier  [-IEH],  a  sedan-bearer. 

1647  R"  STAPYI.TON  Juvenal  i,  6  Sedan-fulls  for  these  hun- 
dred farthings  throng.  1688  R.  L'ESTKANGE  Brief  Hist. 
Times  in.  139  The  Body  is  by  This  Time  Cas'd,  Hous'd, 
Sedann'd,  Box'd  up,  or  call  it  what  you  will.  1690  EVELYN 
Mundiix  Muliebris  8  When  to  the  Play  'tis  time  to  go  In 
Pompous  Coach,  or  else  Sedan 'd  With  Equipage  along  the 
Strand.  1871  MEREDITH  //.  Richmond  xliii,  I!y  the  way, 
Richie,  there  will  be  Sedaniers — porters  to  pay  to-day. 

Sedan  chair.    Now  Hist.  =  SEDAN  i,  j  b. 

1750  IK///  in  Payne  Engl.  Catholics  (1889)  6  My  sedan 
chair.  1772-84  Cook's  l''oy.  (1790)  I.  25  The  ladies  however 
use  a  sedan  chair, ..which  is  carried  by  two  negroes  on  a 
pole  connected  with  the  top  of  the  chair.  1807  Med.  Jrul. 
XXI.  3^9  To  allow  the  patient  to  be  carried  home  in  a  se- 
dan chair.  1840  MALCOLM  Trav.  52/1  The  worst  that  would 
probably  happen  to  a  proper  man  making  the  trial,  would 
be  to  be  placed  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  transmitted  to  Macao 
1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  I.  14  Sedan  Chairs. .were  the 
usual  modes  of  conveyance,  .to  parties,  balls  [etc.]. 
b,  transf.  (see  quot.). 

1869  Cassette  Housek.  Guide  I.  72  Another  way  of  carry- 
ing a  patient_is  upon  what  is  known  among  school-boys  as 
a  '  sedan-chair  ',  each  bearer  grasping  his  own  fore-arm  and 
that  of  his  fellow  about  its  middle.,  and  the  patient  grasping 
the  bearers'  necks. 

t  Se'daxit,  ti.  Her.  Obs.  rare-0.  [V  quasi-Fr. 
spelling  of  SEDENT  «.]  —  SEJANT. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  144/1  Seiant,  or  Sedant. 

t  Sedany.     The  name  of  a  country-dance. 

1651  J.  V.Dancing-mastcrd.^-i]  24  Dargason,  or  Sedan)-. 
1707  J.  Shirley's  Tri.  Wit  (ed.  5)  206  The  Sedany.  A  plea- 
sant Dance  for  as  many  as  will  in  this  order,  OOO  )  J  ). 

Sedate  (s/d^-t),  a.  [ad.  L.  sedti(~tts,  pa.  pple. 
of  scdare  to  settle,  allay,  make  calm  or  quiet,  f. 
root  sed-  as  in  L.  sedcre :  see  SIT  v.~\ 

1.  Calm,  quiet,  composed ;  cool,  sober,  col- 
lected ;  undisturbed  by  passion  or  excitement. 

a.  of  a  person,  his  disposition,  temper,  deport- 
ment, actions. 

1693  LocKE_.£V//c.  §  86.  ioo,  I  think  the  Chastisement 
should  be  a  little  more  Sedate,  and  a  little  more  Severe. 
1700  DRVDKS  Fables  Pref.  r  5  Virgil  was  of  a  quiet,  sedate 
Temper.  1704  SWIFT  Tale  of  Tub  vi.  131  Millions  of 
Stitches,  that  required  the  nicest  Hand  and  sedatest  Con- 
stitution to  extricate.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  17.  113  A 
Man  of  PubHck  Spirit  and  Sedate  Courage.  1768  SIKKNI; 
Sent.  Jonrn.  II.  50  (/-^  Patissicr]  He  was.,  of  a  sedate  look, 
something  approaching  to  gravity.  1845  SAKAH  AUSTIN  tr. 
R  ankers  Hist.  Rcf.\,  65  They  acted  with  such  sedate  vigour 
and  cautious  determination.  1876  FJ.OR.  MARRVAT  Her 
Father's  Name  xxiv,  'A  yellow  light !'  cried  Valera,  sud- 
denly.. .'I  never  heard  of  such  a  tiling  before',  he  added  a 
moment  after,  in  a  sedater  tone.  1908  Blackw.  Afag.  July 
146/2  A  serious,  sedate,  and  easy-mannered  gentleman. 
'(•  b.  of  the  intellect,  and  intellectual  operations. 

1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  22  When  fear  hath,  .dis- 
abled the  mind  for  a  cool  and  sedate  judgment  and  valua- 
tion of  things.  1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Sci.  x.  56  Requiring 
..a  free,  sedate,  and  intent  minde.  1701  Lend.  Gaz.  No. 
3757/2  The  late  wise  and  sedate  Resolutions  of  your  Parlia- 
ment. 1702  Clarendon 's  Hist,  Ret'.  I.  Pref.  4  We  shall  leave 
them  to  their  own  sedate  and  composed  Reflections. 
O.  transf.  of  literary  composition. 

1749  HfRD  Horaces  Ars  Poet.  Introd.  14  Such  abrupt 
and  violent  transitions,  as  might  better  agree  to  the  im- 
passioned elegy,  than  to  the  sedate  didactic  epistle. 
d.  of  animals. 

1791  COWFKK  Retired  Cat  i  A  poet's  cat,  sedate  and  grave. 
1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  ii,  That  sedate  and  clerical  bird, 
the  rook. 

f2.  Of  physical  objects:  Quiet;  motionless,  or 
smooth  and  steady  in  motion.  Obs. 

1684  R.  WALLER  Nat.  E.rper.  57  The  Water  became  se- 
date, and  quiet  as  at  first.  1696  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  301  If 
she  at  any  time  used  any  Motion,  the  Pain  would  encrease  ; 
commonly  finding  most  ease  when  her  Uody  was  sedate, 
n  1727  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended  \\.  (1728)  304  The  river 
which  was  before  straight,  she  made  crooked  with  great 
windings,  that  it  might  be  more  sedate  and  less  apt  to  over- 
flow,  c  17*8  EARL  OF  AILLSBUKY  J/tf///.(i8go)  124  His  pulse 
. .  was  sedate  enough. 

t  Seda'te,  z».  Obs.  [f.  L.  stdat-,  ppl.  stem  of 
s?dare :  see  prec.]  trans.  To  make  calm  or  quiet ; 
to  assuage,  allay.  Hence  t  Seda'ting  vbL  sb. 

1646  J.  OWEN  Vision  Undoing.  Free  Mercy,etc.  56 These 
following  lines  were  intended  meerly  to  sedate  and  bury 
such  contests.-  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  204  This  was  not 
to  procure  or  excite  prophesie,  but  to  sedate  passions  and 
affections.  1657-83  EVKLYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  53  Did 
matter  contend  with  matter,  what  confusion  would  it  pro- 
duce? whilst  the  mind  and  soul  of  man  sedate  the  hostility, 
and  bring  it  to  due  obedience. 

Sedately  (s/cU'i-tli),  adv.  [-LY2.]  In  a  sedate 
manner;  without  passion  or  excitement. 
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xxi,  And  Lara  gazed  on  these,  sedately  glad.    1840  DICKENS 


SEDECUPLE. 

Barti.  Rudge  i,  John  looked  sedately  and  soicmnly  at  his 
questioner.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Iv.  S,  I  huil'd  each 
lady  promenader,  Each,  I  found,  did  face  me  quite  sedately. 

SedateneSS  (srd^-tnes).  [-NE.SS.]  The  quality 
or  fact  of  being  sedate  (see  the  adj.\ 

1647  H.  MOKE  Song  of  Soul  Notes  148/2  With  inimitable 
serenity,  and  sedatenesse  of  mind.  1655  CROMWELL  .V/. 
22  Jan.  F  17  (Carlyle)  There  was  a  very  great  peace  and 
sedateness  throughout  these  Nations.  1697  LUTTKELL  BrieJ 
Rel.  (1857)  IV.  176  He  behaved  himself  all  the  while  with 
great  sedatenesse,  as  became  a  person  under  his  circum- 
stances. 1730  WATERLAND  Sttppl.  to  Nat.  Sacrain.  i  To 
preserve  the  Coolness  and  Sedateness  proper  to  religious  or 
learned  Enquiries.  1826  Miss  MIII-OKD  tillage  Ser.  n.  49 
May  and  myself  walking  with  the  sedateness  and  decorum 
befitting  our  sex  and  age.  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  £ng. 
xxiii.  V.  5  The  sedateness  of  his  deportment  and  the  ap- 
parent regularity  of  his  life  delighted  austere  moralists. 
1910  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  330  It  was  an  age  of  sedateness  and 
comparative  repose. 

Sedation  (szcl^-Jan).  [a.  K.  sedation  or  ad.  L. 
sedation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  seddre  :  see  SEDATE  a.} 

1.  The  action  of  allaying,  assuaging,  making  calm 
or  quiet,  a.  Med, 

1543  THAHERON  Vigors  Chintrg.  n.  iv.  i.  65  It  causeth  the 
humours  to  breath  out  wyth  gentyll  resolution,  and  sedation 
uf  payne.  1670  MAVNWARING  Pharin.  Phys.  Repos.  53  The 
Anodyne  Pills,  .are  used  in  all  Cases  requiring  sedation  and 
allay.  1874  H.  C.  WOOD  Thcrap.  58  In  tonic  doses  quinia 
produces  no  perceptible  sedation  of  the  circulation.  1897 
Allbutfs  Sj'sf.  filed.  II.  875  A  sedation  of  certain  parts 
may  throw  other  functions  into  an  eminence  which  may  be 
positive  or  may  be  relative. 
t  b.  gen.  Obs. 

1616  Rich  Cabinet  57  H.  7.  who  was  ledde  after  the 
sedation  both  of  forren  and  domestigk  encombrances . .  to 
the  house  of  a  great  Maiestie  and  Honourable  wealth. 
a  1660  Contemfa  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archa:ol.  Soc.)  II.  70  For 
the  sedation  of  inquiet.  .nundes.  1674  T.  TI'HNOK  Bankers 
.5-  Creditors  (1675)  41  The  King  for  the  sedation  of  these 
..Apprehensions  is  advised. .to  issue  forth  his  Declaration. 

f2.  The  state  of  being  settled.    Obs.  rare—1. 

1627-61  KKLIHAM  Resolves  n.  Ixxxv.  374  The  unevenness 
of  the  Earth  is  clearly  Providence.  For  since  it  is  not  any 
nVd  sedation,  but  a  floating  mild  variety,  that  pleaseth ; 
The  Hilis  and  Valleys  in  it,  have  all  their  special  use. 

Sedative  (se'dativ),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5  sed-, 
cedatyve.  [a.  F.  sgdatif  adj.  and  sb.,  or  ad. 
nied.L.  sedativ-uS)  f.  L.  sedan*  \  see  prec.  and  -IVE.J 

A.  adj.  Med*  That  has  the  property  of  allaying, 
assuaging,  or  soothing. 

Sedative  salt,  old  name  (sal  sedaiiinint^  Homberg  1702) 
for  boracic  acid. 

c  1425  Ardcrnc's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  93  Oile  roset  com- 
plete is  resolutiue,  confortatyue,  and  conuemently  cedatym; 
of  akyng.  Ibid.  94  It  is  a  conuenient  resolutyue,  and  of 
akyng  sedatyue.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4)  s.v.,  Sedative  Medi- 
cines..are  such  as  have  power  or  vertue  to  allay  and  a.s- 
swage  pain.  1758  RKID  tr.  Macquer's  Ciiym.  I.  36  Mr. 
Homberg  called  it  Sedative  Suit,  on  account  of  its  medical 
effects.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Iitflant.  614  Disputes.. 
concerning  the  stimulant  and  sedative  effects  of  cold.  1862 
MILLER  Klcm.  C/icnt.,  Org.  (ed.  2)  492  Morphia.. appears  to 
be  the  principal  sedative  constituent  of  opium. 
b.  transf.  and  gen. 

1795  BURKE  Rfg.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  27  Against  alarm  on 
their  politick  and  military  empire  these  are  the  writer's  se- 
dative remedies.  1853  KANE  GrittneH E.vf.xx'ix,  (1856)  251 
It  illustrates  the  sedative  effect  of  a  protracted  succession 
of  hazards.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Lifct  Illusions  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  445  Is  not  our  faith  in  the  impenetrability  of  matter 
more  sedative  than  narcotics? 

B.  sbt  Med.  A  sedative  medicine. 

1797  Encycl.  Brtt.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  99/1  Vinegar.. generally 
acts  as  a  sedative.  1853  C.  BRONTE  Gillette  xxxviii,  The 
sedative  had  been  administered.  In  fact,  they  had  given 
me  a  strong  opiate.  I  was  to  be  held  quiet  for  one  night. 
1874  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  148  There  are  certain 
drugs  which  are  used  by  practitioners  to  decrease  the 
activity  of  the  circulation  ;  and  it  is  these  which  are  here 
considered  under  the  heading  of  Cardiac  Sedatives.  1899 
Allbutfs  Syst.  filed.  VIII.  604  Sedatives  such  as  bromides 
and  valerian. .must  be  administered. 
b.  transf.  suidgcn. 

1785  PALEY  Mor.  $•  Polit.  P/tilos.  in.  n.  vii.  I.  298  Reflec- 
tions., which  may  be  called  the  sedatives  of  anger.  1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Rudgt  xv,  The  lazy  influence  of  a  late  and 
lonely  breakfast,  with  the  additional  sedative  of  a  news, 
paper.  1864  MRS.  RiDDXLLGfA  GeitA  xxix, '  Beryl'songing 
always  sends  me  to  sleep  '.  '  So  that  I  am  of  some  use  in 
the  world,  if  only  as  a  sedative  ',  replied  Beryl. 

Sedche,  variant  of  SIEGE. 

t  Sede.    Obs.     [ad.  L.  si'dcs  seat.] 

1.  =SEATJ£.  8.  Sede  celestial,  the  throne  of  God. 
«  1300  Cursor  RL  5320  Of  his  com  pe  king  was  fain,  And 

of  his  sede  [other  texts   sete]  him   ras  again.     (11500-34 
Coventry  Corpus  Chr.  Plays  i.  345  The  sede  seylesteall. 

2.  =  SEAT  sb.  13. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  183  And  at  t?e  laste  [bey] 
cam  in  to  Italia,  and.  .made  f»e  cheefe  sede  at  Tarentum. 

3.  =  SEAT  sb.  7. 

155*  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  140  Item  I  do  geue  for  imple- 
ments to  remayne  vnto  the  scholle  the  hangyns  in  my  cham- 
ber, one  table,  one  ioyned  forme,  one  sede. 

Sede,  obs.  form  of  SEED  sb.  and  v, 

Sede  cimarti-CTilate,  a.  Ent.  [f.  L.  safaim 

+  articitl-us  joint  +  -ATE  -.]    Having  sixteen  joints. 
1856-8  W.  CLARK  Van  dcr  Hoc-sett's  Zool.  I.  342  Antennae 
porrect,  cylindrical,  sedecimarticulate. 

t  Sede'CUple.  Obsr*-  [f.  L.  scdec-im  sixteen, 
after  DECUPLE.]  A  quantity  sixteen  times  another. 

1690  LEVBOURN  Curs.  Math.  349  If  any  Root  be  Multiplied 
by  4  the  Product  ihall  be  the  Root  of  the  Sedecuple. 
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II  Se  defendendO  (si  d/fende-nda).  Law. 
[Law  Latin  :  s?  himself,  defendendo  abl.  gerund 
of  defendtre  to  defend.]  *  In  self-defence'  :  a  plea 
which  if  established  is  held  to  remove  legal  guilt 
from  a  homicide. 

1548  STAUNFORD  Kiugcs  Prerog.  xvi.  (1567)  45  b,  In  a  case 
where  one  killed  another  se  defcndcndo  or  by  misaduenlure, 
this  offence  is  felony.  1635  L>.  JONSON  Staple  ofN.  v.  v.  49 
Mad.  They  barke,  se  dcftndcndo.  Skv.  Or  for  custome,  As 
commonly  curres  doe,  one  for  another.  1710  Taller  No. 
256  F  3  That  in  consideration,  .that  his  taking  the  wall  was 
only  Se  defendcndo,  the  prosecutor  should  let  him  escape 
with  life.  17*8  CHAMBERS  Cyct.  s.  v.,  Though  the  party 
justify  its  being  done  Se-Defendendo,  yet  he  is  driven  to 
procure  his  Pardon  of  Course  from  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
1765  BLACKSTONK  Connn.  I.  126  The  law  of  England,  .par- 
dons even  homicide  if  committed  se  defendendo. 

subst.  wit*.  1682  DKVDKN  Ditke  of  Guise  Epil.  12  Se 
dt'ftndcndo  never  was  a  Sin. 

tSedeful,  a.  Obs.  Also  1-2  sideful.  [OE. 
sidefittt  f.  sidtt  masc.  =  OS.  sidu  (Du.  zede  fern.), 
OHG.  situ  (G.  sitte  fern.),  Goth,  sidu-s  :-O  Teut. 
*seOit'S  custom,  morality  (f.  root  ^swedh-)  :  cf.  Gr. 
«0os  custom.]  Virtuous,  moral,  chaste. 

i  1000  .fELFRic  in  Assmann  Ags.  Hom.  iii.  327  J>a  heah- 
fzederas  halite  wasron .  .sidefulle  on  Seawum.  ciaoo  ORMIN 
2175  }ho  wass.  .Shammfasst,  £  daffte,  £  sedefull. 

Sedelinges,  obs.  form  of  SIDELINGS  adv. 

Sedement,  obs.  form  of  SEDIMENT. 

Sedenes,  variant  of  SEEDLESS.  Obs. 

Sedent  (srdent),  a.  [ad.  L.  sedcnt-emy  pres. 
pple.  of  sedere  to  sit.]  Sitting. 

1682  WHELF.R  Joum.  Greece  i.  57  A  Fragment  of  a  sedent 
Figure  of  a  Woman.  1714  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5286/4  AGrifiin 
Sedent  upon  a  broken  Spear.  1832  GKLL  Pompeiana  II. 
:u.  4  The  pretty  sedent  bronze  figure.  1889  UKYDALL  Art 
in  Scot.  x.  189  The  sedent  statue  of  the  very  beautiful  and 
handsome  Princess  Pauline  Borghese. 

Sedentarily  (se-dentarili),  adv.    [f.  SEDEX- 

TAHY  a.  +  -LY  2.]    In  a  sedentary  manner. 

1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVII.  169  So  sedentarily  addicted 
to  the  composition  of  verse. 

Sedentariness  (se-dentarines).  [f.  SEDEN- 
TARY a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  sedentary. 

1671  L.  ADDISON  \V.  Barlary  113  Those  that  live  in  great 
Towns.. are  enclined  to  paleness,  which  may  be  imputed  to 
their  sedentariness,  or  want  of  motion,  c  1740  COLE  in 
Ktoniana  iv.  76  The  sedentariness  of  a  scholar.  1822-56 
DE  QUINCEY  Con/ess.  (1862;  66  Ratifying  and  trebling  the 
ruinous  effects  of  this  sedentariness.  1898  K.  P.  EVANS 
Evol.  Ethics  i.  46  With  the  beginning  of  agriculture  and 
sedentariness  this  relation  is  reversed. 

Sedentary  (se-dentari),   a.   and  sb.     [ad.  F. 
scdentaire,  ad.  L.  sedentdriust  f.  sedent-em^  pr.  pplt 
of  sedere  to  sit :  see  SEDENT  and  -AMY.     Cf.  Sp, 


,  ad.  L.  sedeniariuSi  f.  sedent-em^  pr.  pple. 
to  sit :  see  SEDENT  and  -AKY.     Cf. 
Pg.,  It.  sedentarie.']    A.  adj. 


1.  Of  habits,  occupations,  etc. :    Requiring  con- 
tinuance in  a  sitting  posture. 

1603  FLORIO  Hlontaigtit*  i.  xxiv.  (1632)  66  To  divert  them 
from  all  militarie  exercises,  and  amtmise  them  to  idle,  secure, 
and  sedentarie  occupations,  1642  FULLER  Ifolyfy  Prof.  St. 
in.  x  iii.  184  If  thy  life  be  sedentary,  exercise  tliy  body.  1693 
LOCKE  Ed ttc.  §  190.  242  Reading  and  Writing  and  all  other 
sedentary  Studies.  1777  ROUKRTSON  Hist.Anter.  (1778)  H. 
vi.  223  The  habits  of  a  sedentary  and  pacific  profession. 
1817  JEBB  Corr.  (1834)  II.  331  The  first  sedentary  morning  I 
have  had  for  weeks.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Rotnola  i,  A  short 
man.,  whose  bent  shoulders  told  of  some  sedentary  occupa- 
tion. 

b.  Of  a  quality. 

1815  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xiii.  (1810)  I.  428  The  sedentary 
cunning  of  the  lynx. 

2.  Of  persons  :  Accustomed  or  addicted  to  sitting 
still ;  engaged  in  sedentary  pursuits ;  not  in  the 
habit  of  taking  physical  exercise. 

1662  WISEMAN  Treat,  Wounds  i.  40  A  Sedentary  young 
Gentleman  of  an  ill  habit  of  Body.  1693  LOCKE  Educ. 
§  192.244  Since.. sedentary  or  studious  Men  should  have 
some  Exercise,  that  at  the  same  time  might  divert  their 
Minds,  and  employ  their  Bodies.  1711  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  115  f  4  The  Spleen,  which  is  so  frequent  in  Men  of 
studious  and  sedentary  Tempers.  1781  COWPKR  Connersat. 
207  But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales  Give  me  the  fidgets, 
and  my  patience  fails.  1809  Met?.  Jrnl.  XXI.  322  A  Gentle- 
man of  Kensington,  of  middle  age,  plethoric,  and  sedentary, 
but  active  in  his  mind.  i8i6T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  Halt 
vii,  Sedentary  victims  of  unhealthy  toil.  1840  HOOD  Up 
Rhine  263  Fancy  a  sedentary  usher,,  .suddenly  called  upon 
to  unlearn  all  his  scholar-like  habits.  1844  DICKENS  Mart. 
Cliitz.  xvi,  A  few  sedentary  characters.. remained  at  table 
full  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

absol.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments^  etc.  i. 
261  The  Blood  of  labouring  people  is  more  dense  than  that  of 
the  sedentary.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Injlain,  433  Thus,  the 
aged,  the  sedentary,  and  the  dissipated,  are  known  to  be 
more  liable  to  ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities,  than  the  young, 
active,  and  sober. 

t  b.  Slothful,  inactive.    Obs. 

1625 HART Anat.  Ur.\.\\.  17 Our  Physitians, being  like  vnto 
the  lazie  sedentarie  Physitians  of  Alexandria,,  .are  ashamed 
toaskeof  the  patient  the.  .  symptomes.  1671  MtLTDHt&NKMV 
571  Till  length  of  years  And  sedentary  numness  craze  my 
Hmbs  To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure.  1707  FLOYER 
Pulse-Watch  160  They  are  Slothful  without  Cares  or  Study, 
Sedentairy  [jzV],  Idle. 

tc.  Not  engaged  in  active  business.  Obs. 

1738  WARBURTON  Div.  Lcgat.  I.  in.  iv.  396  The  Egyptians ; 
whose  Sages  were  not  sedentary  scholastic  Sophists,  like 
the  Grecian ;  but  employed  and  busied  in  the  public 
Affairs  of  Religion  and  Government.  1751  CHLSTERI--.  Lett. 


cccxxuii.  IV.  116  Abercrombie  is  to  be  the  Sedentary,  and 
not  the  acting  Commander. 

3.  Remaining  in  one  place  of  abode ;  not  migra- 
tory. Of  a  tribunal,  an  assembly,  a  judge  or 
other  official :  Established  in  one  place ;  not 
moving  from  place  to  place  in  the  course  of 

]    official  duty;  opposed  to  ambulatory.     Now  rare 

•    (in  recent  use  perh.  a  Gallicism). 

1598  D,\I.LINGTON_  Meth.  'J'rav.  Q  2  b,  That  [Court  of 
Parliament]  of  Paris,  .at  first  was  ambulatory:  but  since 
Philip  le  bel,  it  hath  beene  sedentary  in  this  Citie.  a  1628 
DOUEHIDGE  Enff.  Lawyer  (1631)  33  As  well  the  ludges 
itinerate. .,  as  those  that  were  sedentarie  in  the  King's  High 
Courtsof  lustice.  1642  HowELL/'i>r.  Trav.  (Arb.)  n  To  bee 

'    a  Sedentary  Traveller  only,  penn'd  up  between  Wals,  and  to 

i  >tand  poring  all  day  upon  a  Map,.,  is  like  him, who  thought 
to  come  to  bee  a  good  Fencer,  by  looking  on  Agrippa's 
book-postures  only.  1794  HERON  Inform.  War  176  The 

j  Convention  declares  itself  sedentary  in  the  capital,  and 
permanent,  till  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  1803  MALTHUS 

;  Popitl.  (i8i7_)  1. 184  The  sedentary  labourer  is  more  exposed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  than  he  who  leads  a  wandering 
life.  1857  Cotton'' s  Atlas,  Russia  in  Asia,  The  Tchuktchi. . 
consist  of  two  tribes,  one  sedentary  and  the  other  nomadic. 
I&QI  Daily  Kews  16  Mar.  6/1  Does  England,  .in  promising  to 
effect  the  removal  of  '  sedentary  establishments  '  undertake 
to  forbid  her  subjects  raising  any  construction,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  the  lobster  factories.  1899  Ibtd.  13  Nov.  7/7  The 
remedy  consists  in  adding  to  the  sedentary  forces  as  if  we 
were  a  State  like  Switzerland. 

tb.   Of  a  material  tiling:    Continuing  in  one 
place,  motionless.    Obs. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  VIM.  32  And  on  thir  Orbs  impose  Such 
restless  revolution  day  by  day  Repeated,  while  the  seden- 
tarieEarth,..attainesHer  end  without  least  motion.  1786-7 
BONNVCASTLK  Astron.  ii.  ;2  The  absurdity  of  supposing  the 
earth  a  sedentary  and  immoveable  body. 

c.  Zool.    Inhabiting   the    same   region   through 
life ;    not    migratory.     Also    of    xnollnsca,    etc. : 

:    Confined  to  one  spot,  not  locomotory.    Of  spiders  : 

!    see  B. 

1851  WOODWARD  Mollusca  n  The  sedentary  tribes  settle 

i  in  the  place  they  intend  to  occupy  during  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Xat.  Ifist.  274 

i    Sedentary    Spiders    (Sedentaria).     Ibid.    316    Sedentary- 

,  Annelids  (Tubicola\  1872  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  241 
Most  of  them  [Gasteiopods]  being  free  and  locomotive, 
though  some  are  sedentary.  1902  CORNISH  Naturalist  on 
Thames  153  No  one  has  satisfactorilyanswered  the  question 
why  there  are  sedentary  species  and  migratory  species  so 
closely  allied  in  habits  and  food. 
-|-4.  Deliberate.  Obs.  rare. 

1647  FULLER  Good  Tk.  in  ll'orse  T.  n.  x.  75  Lotd,  par- 
don my  cursory,  and  preserve  me  from  sedentary  shines. 
1673  MAKVEI.L  Reh.  Transj>.  u.  74  He.  .proceeded  to  take 
away  their  Lives;  not  in  the  hot  and  Military  way.. but  in 

!    the  cooler  blood  and  sedentary  execution  of  an  High  Court 

j    of  Justice. 

B.  sb.  [absolute  use  of  A.  3c.J    Zool.   One  of 
a  group  of  spiders  (Sedentarix)  which  take  their 
prey  by  means  of  a  web  in  or  near  which  they 

;    remain  watching. 

1815  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xiii.  (1818)  I.  425  Walckenaer, 

..terming  those  already  mentioned  which  spin  webs  and 

,    nets,  Sedentaries.  1842  BKANDE /?«:/.  .Vc/.,  t\t,)Stdentari*$. 

Seder,  obs.  form  of  CEDAR,  SEEDER. 

Sederuilt  (s/dia-rz>nt).  Sc.  [a.  L.  seder itnt 
\  '  there  were  sitting  *  (sc.  the  following  persons), 
!  3rd  pers.  pi.  pf.  ind.  mstdert  to  sit,  used  subst.] 

||  1.  In  minutes  of  deliberative  bodies,  used  (in 
i  its  Latin  sense)  to  introduce  the  list  of  persons 
1  present  at  a  meeting.  Obs. 

The  word  occurs  at  least  as  early  as  the  15111  c.  in  minutes 
that  are  written  in  Latin,  or  in  which  the  names  or  titles  of 
the  persons  are  latinized. 

1673  'n  F&sti  Alwd.  (1854)  339Sederunt,  the  earle  Maris- 
chall,  the  lord  bishop,  Mr.  Alexander  Ross  (and  others]. 

2.  A  sitting  of  a  deliberative  or  judicial  body ; 
now  chiefly  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly.  Book 
of  se deritnt :  a  minute-book. 

1628  CHAS.  I  in  Acts  of  Sedernnt  (1700)  39  If  you  find  the 
said  warrant  extant  inyourbuikis  ofsederunt.  i6$xStrss.  Rec. 
ofCanisbay  29  Mar.  in  Stat.  Ace.  Scot.  XV.  25  No  session 
holden,  by  reasone  the  Inglishe  being  quartered  in  the 
bounds,  the  congregation  was  few  in  number,  and  ther  was 
not  a  sederunt  of  elders.  1714  Load.  Gaz.  No.  5262/1  His 
Majesty  was  Pleased  to  Order  that  One  of  the  said  Instru- 
ments be  Transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Session,  to  be  Re- 
corded in  the  Books  of  Sederunt.  1800  A.  CARLYLE  Ant<>- 
biog.  (1860)  108  After  many  very  late  sederunts  of  the 
Synod,  and  at  last  a  hearing  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
affair  was  dismissed.  1856  AITON  Clerical  Econ.  78  The 
late  hours,  the  long  sederunts,  and  the  heats  and  the  colds. 
tb.  The  time  or  occasion  of  such  a  sitting  or 
meeting.  Obs.  rare-*. 

1752  J.  LOUT  HI  AN  Form,  of  Process  fed.  ->)  236  After  the 
Debate,  the  Judges,  .delayed  the  Determination  thereof  till 
next  Sederunt. 

C.  Act  of  Sederunt  \  see  quot.  1875. 

1672  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Pleadings  Pref.  A  2  At  the  first  in-    j 
stitution  of  our  Senat,  It  was  appointed  by  an  Act  of  Sederunt,    , 
That  [etc.].    1875  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  123  Act  of  Sederunt,    \ 
in  Scotch  Law,  an  ordinance  for  regulating  the  forms  of    , 
procedure  before  the  Court  of  Session,  passed  by  the  judges 
in  virtue  of  a  power  conferred  by  an  Act  of  the  Scotch 
Parliament,  1540,  c.  93. 

d.  transf.  A    sitting   for    discussion    or    talk.    '{ 
Also,  more  loosely,  a  sitting  (of  a  person)  at  some 
occupation,  over  the  bottle,  or  the  like. 

1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Sntherl.  I.  21  [She]  dusted 
away  ..sundry  furrows  of  snufF  which  had  gradually  accumu- 


lated in  her  lap  in  the  course  of  a  long  morning's  sederunt, 
1829  Healtk  .y  Longcu.  143  He  was  not  a  drunkard,  but  at 
times  he  took  a  very  long  sederunt  at  his  bottle.  1866  GLAD- 
STONE in  MorIeyZ.//t:v.  xiii.  (1903)  II.  211  Morning  sederunt 
with  Lord  Russell  and  Brand  on  reform  and  other  matters. 
1867  MACFAKLANE  Mem.  T.  Archer  vi.  135  Information  he 
had  accumulated  by  his  sederunts  in  the  Museum  Library. 

1 3.  ?  A  person's  record  of  attendance  at  a  sitting. 

1632  Acts  of  Sedernnt  (1790)  45  Quatspmever  Lord  shall 
admit  any  informer  or  sollicker  within  his  house. .shall  loss 
and  forfatt  his  sederunt  of  that  day,  to  accreas  to  the  re- 
manent  Lords,  observers  of  this  statute. 

4.  The  list  of  persons  present  at  a  'sedcrunt'  or 
sitting.      ^[  Also  //.  the  persons  named  on  such 
a  list. 

1701  Acts  of  Sederunt  (1790)  221  The  Lords. .  Do  therefore 
ordain  the  Lords  present  at  their  sitting  down  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  the  ringing  of  the  Session-bell,  to  be  marked  in  the 
sederunt.  1822  G  ALT /V07w/xliii,  Mr.  Pee  vie,  one  of  the  very 
sickerest  of  all  the  former  sederunts,  came  to  me  next  morning. 
1866  Leeds  Mercury  4  Apr.,  He  then  constituted  the  meet- 
ing by  calling  over  the  roll,  answered  to  his  own  name,  and 
faithfully  took  down  the  sederunt.  1910  U.  F.  Ck.  Miss. 
Record  Jan.  22/2  The  council  met  with  a  sederunt  of  four. 

5.  attrib.  :  sederunt  book,  a  volume  containing 
the  record  of  a  sederunt,  a  minute-book ;  f  sede- 
runt-day,  a  day  appointed  for  a  sederunt. 

1619  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  XII.  8  The  Lordis  of 
Sessioun  and  Exchekker,  whose  names  ar  insert  in  the 
*Sederunt  bookis  of  Sessioun  and  Exchekquer.  1770  D. 
HERD  Let.  in  Herd's  Songs  (1904)  45  A  copy  of  the  Cape 
[club] sederunt  book.  itloCliALMERBm  Hanna;T/cv//.<i84q) 
1 .  170  Walked  to  Piltenweem.  and  got  the  sederunt-book  on 
Dr.  Reid's  affairs,  1677  Acts  of  Sederunt  (1790)  137  Unless 
the  petition  be  given  m  within  the  space  of  two  ^sederunt 
days,afterpronounceingofthedecreet.  ngg&v/f Afjof.  July 
365/1  1'he  first  sederunt-day  of  November.  1754  LKSKIXE 
Princ.  Sc.  Laiv  (1809)  480  A  sentence  of  the  inner-house, 
either  not  reclaimed  against  within  six  sederunt-days  after 
its  date,,. or  adhered  to  upon  a  reclaiming  bill  [etc.]. 

I  Sedes.  Obs.  rare.  PI.  sedes.  [L.  ^  A/A  seat.] 

1.  —  SEAT  sb.  26  b. 

1634  [see  SEAT  sb.  26  bj.  1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat. 
v.  i.\.  376  Next  to  these  are  Wounds  made  by  any  sharp 
Weapon,  which,  according  to  the  force,  cutteth  into  the  Bone 
many  ways,  which  Cuts  are  called  Scdest  and  are  reckoned 
amongst  the  Fractures. 

2.  =  SEAT  sb.  22. 

1662  RAY  Three  Itin.  in.  182  A  few  fibres  or  stringy  roots 
at  the  bases  or  sedes  of  it. 

Sede  vacante  ^si'di  vakce'ntz\  [L.,  *  the 
seat  being  vacant* ;  sede  abl.  sing,  of  sedes  seat.] 

II 1.  Ed'l.  In  the  Latin  sense,  as  advb.  phrase : 
During  the  vacancy  of  an  episcopal  see. 

1535  CRANMKR  in  Strype  Memor.  App_.  xiv.  (1694)  20  My 
Predecessor  visited  the  Dioces  of  Winchester  after  the 
d -cease  of  my  L.  Cardinal,  as  he  did  al  other  Diocesses 
Sede  Vacante.  1573  Act  14  Eliz.  c.  7  Preamble,  Under 
Collectors  of  the  Tenths  and  Subsidies  of  the  Cleargye 
appointed  by. .  Deanes  and  Chapters  (Sede  vacante).  a  1900 
J.  W.  LEGG  Ecclesiol,  Ess.  77  We  have  abundance  of  docu- 
ments  in  Wilkins  drawn  up  sede  vacante. 
U  b.  allusively. 

1608  MIDDLKTOS  Faw.  Love  n.  C  i  b,  But  yet  I  must  not 
let  fall  my  suite  with  mistrisse  Purge,  least  (Cede  vacanti] 
my  friend  Gudgin  ioyne  issue. 

2.  Used  as  sb.  :  The  vacancy  of  a  see  or  seat. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  £"£.  Poesie  i.  xxvii.  (Arb.)  69  In  time  of 
Sdic  I'ticante,  when  merry  conceited  men  listed  to  gibe  &  iest 
at  the  dead  Pope.  1670  LASSELS  I7oy.  Italy  n.  249  The  Cere- 
mony of  a  Setie  I'acante.  1783  H.  WALPOLEZC/.  to  Mann 
2  Mar.,  It  is  not  quite  new  in  this  country. .to  see  a  sede 
vacante'.  here,  I  call  it  an  Inter-ministerium. 

allusively,  1711  ADDISON  Sj>cct.  No.  72  P  4  It  is  a  Maxim 
in  this  Club  That  the  Steward  never  dies;  for. .no  Man  is 
to  quit  the  g_reat  Elbow-chair.. 'till  his  Successor  b  in  a 
Readiness  to  till  it;  insomuch  that  there  has  not  bMOtiSrsA 
vacante  in  the  Memory  of  Man. 

Sedewale,  variant  of  SETWALL. 

Sedge  (secl^),  sbl  Forms :  I  seecg,  secg 
(sech,  seic,secgg,  segc,segg;,  3-5  segge(?,g^=« 
dg),  5  sege,  cegge,  (7  sage),  5-  sedge;  $.  6-7 
segge  $gg  =  g),  9  dial,  seag,  5-7,  9  dial.  seg(g. 


cf.  SAW  sb£  For  the  etymological  notion  cf.  quot. 
1 398  in  i  a  below,  and  the  L.  gladiolus,  which  the 
OE.  word  renders  in  glosses;  also  the  rare  OE. 
jgc^fem.  (:—* sag/a]  a  sword. 

From  the  same  root  is  OHG,  sahor,  sa/u'r,  s<ihar  '  scirpus, 
juncus  carex'  (MHG.,  mod.G.  dial,  saher  sedge,  reeds, 
young  shoots  of  corn).  According  to  some  scholars  the 
OCeltic  *scsitd  sedge  (Irish  seisg,  Welsh  hesgt  Breton  kesq) 
is  for  *$ek$ka  from  the  root  *sek*. 

The  phonology  of  the /3  forms  is  somewhat  obscure.  In 
most  of  the  words  which  have  parallel  forms  with  final  (dj) 
and  (g),  the  latter  may  be  accounted  for  by  Scandinavian 
influence,  and  are  confined  to  dialects  in  which  that  influence 
is  powerful.  The  present  word,  however,  is  not  known  in 
Scandinavian,  and  Us  dialectal  range  extends  to  the_S.  W. 
Counties.  Possibly  it  may  be  an  euphonic  variant  originat- 
ing in  compounds  where  the  second  element  began  with  a 
spirant.  The  form  segge.>  common  from  the  i3th  to  the  i7thc., 
is  of  doubtful  phonetic  interpretation  ;  probably  down  to  the 
1 5th  c.  it  commonly  stands  for  (sedj^and  in  later  instances 
most  frequently  for  (seg).] 

1.  A  name  for  various  coarse  grassy,  rush-like  or 
flag-like  plants  growing  in  wet  places;  also  (in 
different  localities)  variously  applied  spec.,  e.g.  to 
the  cyperaceous  genera  Carex  and  Cladium,  to 


SEDGE. 


373 


SEDIMENT. 


the  Sweet  l*'lag  (Atoms)  and  the  \Vild  Iris  (fris 
PstuaQfortts ). 

In  early  instances  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  wliat 
particular  plant  is  intended  ;  the  Latin  words  which  are 
glossed  by  *  sedge  '  were  prob.  seldom  used  with  any  very 
precise  notion  of  their  meaning. 

a.  As  the  name  of  a  kind  of  plant ;  also  collect, 
sing.,  plants  of  this  kind  growing  together  in  a  mass, 

a.    c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  977  Gladiolmn,  saecg  {Krfitrt  secg  J 


unema  mm  spire  .M  grene  segge.  1390  i  KEVISA  i^artn.  uc 
/*.  R,  xvn.  xxxv.  (Tollemache  MS.),  Segge  is  an  herbe  most 
harde  and  scharpe :  \>c  stalke  berof  is  t>re  cornered,  and 
kuttej)  and  kerueth  be  honde  bat  it  holdep.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  451/2  Segge,  star  of  the  fenne,  cart.*.  Segge,  of 
feline,  or  wyld  gladon  .  .accorus.  Ibid.  64/2  Cegge,  or  wylde 
gladone,  accorits.  c  1590  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  iv.  1814 
The  Meads,  the  Orchards,  and  tiie  Primrose  lanes,  Instead 
of  Sedge  and  Reed,  beare  Sugar  Canes.  1622  DRAYTON 
Poly-olb.  xx.  139  Some  againe..Of  Cat-tayles  made  them 


in  wmte  loose  garments,  ana  their  nrows  circled  with  ^ULje, 
representing  the  Nymphs  that  frequent  Rivers.  1681  CHK- 
THAM  Anglers  Vadc-m.  iv.  §  15  (1689)  46  Flags  (or,  as  some 
call  them,  Sedges),  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Alar.  v.  vii,  And 
the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud,  And  the  sails  did  sigh 
like  sedge.  1881  O'SHAUGMNESSY  Songs  of  a  Worker  137 
Close  to  the  canes  and  swaying  sedge  Of  eveiy  dim  lake's 
hidden  edge. 

0.  1538  TURNER  Libcllus,  s.  v.  Acorum,  Varie  nominant 
Nortlmmbrienses  a  seg..a  flag,  a  yelowe  flourdelyce.  1551 
TURNER  Herbal  i.  H  v,  Carex  is  the  latin  name  of  an  herbe 
\vhiche  we  cal  in  english  segge  or  shergresse. .  .This  herbe 
that  I  do  take  to  be  carex,  groweth  in  fennes  and  in  water 
sides.  <xi552  INLAND/////.  (1768)  III.  85  TherbeMenalyve 
that  saw  almost  al  the  Town  of  Pole  ky  vend  with  Segge  and 
Risshis  1606  S.  GARDINER  Bk.  Angling  34  The  bushes  and 
segge  in  the  riuer  shall  not  shrowd  them.  1819  H.  HUSK 
Banquet  1.414  Lentini's  bee  would  now  disdain  to  crop  The 
scatter'd  seg  upon  Paderno's  top.  1899  DICKINSON  &  PREVOST 
Cnmberld.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Mekkins^  Seag,  Yellow  iris  or  Corn 
Flag,  / ri$ psendacorus* 
b.  collect,  plural. 

a..  1388  WVCLIF  Gen,  xli.  1 8  Seuene  kiyn.  .gaderiden  grene 
seggis  in  the  pasture  of  the  inarreis.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb. 
i.  525  A  stondyng.  .couered  wel  with  shingil,  tile  or  broom— 
Or  segges  ar  as  gode  to  my  dome.  1549  Cotnpl.  Scot.  vi.  42 
Than  the  scheiphyrdis  vyuis  cuttit  raschis  and  seggis.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tam.S/ir.  Induct,  ii.  53  Adonis  painted  by  a  running 
brooke,  AndCithereaal!  insedgeshid.  1612  Two  Noble  K. 
iv.i,As  I  late  was  angling  In  the  great  Lake..,  From  the  far 
shore,  thicke  set  with  reedes  and  Sedges, . .  I  heard  a  voyce. 


front  crowned  with  water-lilies  and  .sedges,  and  its  ample 
hand  half-resting  upon  an  empty  urn.  1865  KlNOSLEY  £frm</. 
xxi,  A  man  cutting  sedges  in  a  punt  in  the  lode  alongside 
.  .leapt  on  shore. 

|3.  1594  KYD  Cornelia  HI.  iii.  15  And  on  the  strond  vpon 
the  Riuer  side..  I  wuaue  a  Coffyn  for  his  corse  of  Set;  us, 
That  with  the  winde  dyd  waue  like  bannerets.  1600  Weak- 
est goeth  to  Wall  C4b,  How  first  I  found  thee,  being 
but  a  child  :  Hid  in  the  segges  fast  by  a  Riuer  side.  1631 
WIDDOWKS  Nat.  PJiilos.  49  Acorus  is  a  plant  growing  witli 
leaves  like  Iris,  but  smaller,  or  like  segges.  1681  W. 
ROBERTSON  Phrascol.  Gen.  805  You  lay  lurking  behind 
the  seggs.  1777  LIGHTKOOT  Flora  Scotica  II.  1078  Iris 
Pscudacorns.  Segs,  i.  e.  Sedge.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Bot.  E. 
Bord,  194  Uundlesof  Seggs  tied  togetherused  to  be  employed 
by  children  learning  to  swim.  1898  J.  A.  GILJBS  Cots?v.  VilL 
359  Among  the  sword-Hags  and  the  green  rushes  and'segs'. 

c.  An  individual  plant  or  stalk  of  sedge,  rare. 

a  1450  Rails  Raving  1984  To  mak-.of  a  seg  a  swerd  of 
were.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  \\.  vii.  29  Giiiing  a  gentle 
klsse  to  euery  sedge  He  ouer-taketh  in  his  pilgrimage.  1761 
Ann.  Reg.  IV.  Use/.  Proj.  128  Having  frequently  seen 
children  at  play  with  seggs  in  their  mouths,  by  blowing  them, 
in  order  to  make  a  noise.  1879  JKH  EIUES  Wild  Life  in  S, 
Co,  ii.  22  A  few  sedges  here  and  there..  betoken  that  once 
there  was  a  stream. 

d.  Bot,  Formerly,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Carex  \ 
now  usually  in  wider  sense  (after  Lindley;,  a  plant 
oftheN.O.  Cyptracex. 

1785  MAUTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxviii.  (1794)  433  Carex  or 
Sedge,  is  a  most  numerous  genus  of  the  same  order,  and  the 
same  natural  tribe.  1846  LISULKY  is?*;  Kingd.  117  Order 
\xx.  Cyperacex.  Sedges.  1869  RUSKIN  Q.  of  Air  §  79 
The  sedges  _are  essentially  the  clothing  of.  .uncultivable 
soils,  coarse  in  their  structure,  frequently  triangular  in  stem 
..and  with  their  heads  of  seed  not  extricated  from  their 
leaves. 

e.  With  defining  words,    filed  sedge,  ?some 
cyperaceous  plant.     Sea  sedge,  the  Sweet  Flag, 
Acorus    Calamus    (Syd.    Soc.    Lex.    1898)  ;    also 
Carex  arenaria.    Sweet,  yellow  sedge,  the  Wild 
Iris,    Iris    Psatdaconu.     Stinking    sedge,    the 
Gladdon,  Iris  fa-tidissima.     Also  in  book-names 
of  various  cyperaceous   plants:   see   quot.    1859. 
Also 


1  Sea  Sedge.  Ibid.  ^2  Hoary  Sedge.  .  IJlnck  Sedge.  .Common 
Sedge.  Ibid.  38  Great  Pendulous  Sedge,  ibid.  42  Great 
Common  Sedge.  .Lesser  Common  Sedge.  1865  KIXGSLEY 
tlereiv.  xix,  They  brought  in  bundles  of  sweet  sedge. 

f  2.  A  leaf  shaped  like  that  of  a  sedge.    Qhs. 

1567  MAFLKT  Gr.  Forest  73  b,  His  vse  is,  to  keepe  a  good 
while  in  his  mouth  the  stalke  or  sedge  of  IJnrley. 

f  3.  Her.  A  *  spear  reed  J  or  flag  borne  as  a 
charge.  Also  one  of  the  leaves  with  which  this 
was  figured  .  Obs. 

1688  HOI.MK  Armoury  \\,  57/2  He  beare  th  Argent,  a  Spear 
Reed,  Vert.  .  .These  are  termed  also  Sedges,  Flaggs  or 
Water-flaggs.  .  .A[rgent]  on  a  Mount  in  IJase  3  Reed  Spears 
(sans  leaves  or  sedges). 

4.  Short  for  sedge-fly  :  see  5.    Chiefly  silver  sedge. 
1889  HAI,I--ORI>  Dry-Fly  Fishing  209  A  small  sedge  dressed 

on  a  N'o.  O  hook,  either  the  silver  sedge  or  an  orange  sedge 
with  hare's  ear  body.  1902  S.  BUNION  Fishing  $  Shooting 
93  To  these  [flies]  I  would  personally  add.  .the  wickham,  the 
silver  sedge  [etc.].  Ibid.  94  On  some  rivers,  an  alder,  a 
sedge,  or  a  caperer,  ..is  not  too  large. 

5.  attrih.   and    Comb.    a.  simple  attributive,    as 
sedge-bed^  f  -Ints/i,  f  -collar,  -family,  f  -plot\  sedge- 
like  adj.    b.  instrumental,  as  sedge-crowned,  -grown 
adjs. 

1871  KIXUSLKY  At  Lasfv'\\\,  We  hurried  on  over  tbe  water- 
furrows,  and  through  the  Sedge-beds  to  the  further  shore. 
1551  TURNER  Herbal  \.  H  v,  Thou  hnkedest  bthynde  the 

segge  bushes.  1647  HI-JXHAM  r,  A  Sedge-bush,  or  any  place 
where  sedge  doth  grow,  Ecu  i>ies-bosch,  1575  TCSSKR  Httsl: 
(1878)  37  *Sedge  collers  for  ploughhorse,  for  light  nes  of  neck. 
1749  COLLINS  Ode  on  Thomson  viii,  But  thou,  lorn  stream, 
whose  sullen  tide  No  *sedge-crown'd  sisters  now  attend. 
1848  MRS.  JAMKSON  Sacr.  q-  Leg.  Art  (1850)  42  Instead 
of  the  winged  angel  we  have  the  sedge-crowned  river  God. 
1847  DARLINGTON  A  met:  W'eeds  (1860)  358  Older...  Cyfera- 
cc;e.  ('Sedge  Family.)  1847  LVTTON  Luc  re  Ha  \\.  i,  The 
whilom  chase  of  Marylebone  and  the  once  'sedge-grown 
waters  of  Pimlico.  1871  KISGSLEY  At  Last  vii,  You  push 
on  into  a  bed  of  strong  ""'sedge-like  Sclerias,  with  cutting 
edges  to  their  leaves.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdcns  Brit.  i.  211 
This  of  a  *Sedgeplot  and  of  a  few  fishermen's  cotages..grew 
to  be  a  mercate  town  exceeding  rich. 

6.  Special  comb.,  as  sedge-bird  =  sedge-warbler  \ 
f  sedge-boat,   ?  a   Hat-bottomed  boat  for  use   in 
shallow  or  weed-grown  rivers  ;  sedge-fly,  a  caddis, 
or  may-fly  ;  also,  an  imitation  of  this  used  in  J]y- 
fishing  (cf.  sense  4)  ;  sedge-grass  =  sense  i   (in 
U.  S.  variously  used  spec.']  ;  f  sedge-hill,  ?  an  eleva- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  marshy  ground,  covered  with 
sedge;  sedge  reedliug  =  sedge-warbler;  f  sedge 
reek,  ?  a  stack  of  cut  sedge  ;  sedge-root,  (a)  the 
tuber  of  various  kinds  of  sedge  (Cypenis  esculcntus, 
C.  bitfbosusy  etc.)  used  in   some  countries   as  an 
article  of  food;  (b)  —  SKDGING;  f  sedge-rug,  ?a 
coarse  material  woven  of  sedge   and  resembling 
matting;    sedge-warbler,  «i  small  bird,  Acroce- 
pkalus  scheenob&MtS)  of  the  family  Syl-viidss^  com- 
mon  in    marshy   districts  ;    sedge-willow^   ?  the 
osier  ;  f  sedge-worm,  some  kind  of  worm  used  for 
bait;  sedge-wren  ^  sedge  -warbler  ;  also,  a  small 
bird  native  to  Australasia. 

1738  ALBIN  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  III.  56  *Sedge  Bird.  1883 
Eng.  Illnstr.  Mag.  Nov.  71/2  The  sedge-bird  commenced 
its  continuous  chattering.  1336-7  Rotnli  Scotix  I.  480  Ac! 


mid-county  rivers.. throughout  the  summer.  1847  DAR- 
LINGTON Amer.  Weeds  362  Carex  •vnlpinoidea... Sedge. 
*  Sedge-grass.  1865  KINGSLEV  Herciu.  Prelude  F  30  I'he 
cattle  waded  along  their  edges  after  the  rich  sedge-gra.ss. 


reeke,  caretum.     1648  Ff.  PLANTAGENET  Descr.  New  Albion 
25  Sweet  *seg  roots.     1850  K.  MASON  Nat.  Product.  Bur- 
inak  142  Sedge  root.     1837  Brit.  Hitsb,  II.  xiii.  182  (Libr.    i 
Vsef.  Knowl.),  [The  oat]  is  only  partially  subject  to  a  disease    j 
called  '  sedge-root,  or  tulip-root  .    1592  NASHE  P.  Penilcsse 


. 

f  loop  Sax,  Lecchd,  II.  102  Wty  bancobe  fist  is  oman 
mm  nijontyne  snaeda,  eolonan  &  nyfton  outran  &  endlefan 
reades  secges.  a  1490  BoTOHBB  ///«.  (1778)288  Shevys  de 
reede  segge.  1579  LANCHAM  Card.  Hca.1t/t  (1633)  254 
rreckles,  seethe  the  root  of  .stinking  segs  in  Cowes  milke, 
and  vse  it.  1796  WITHEKING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  90  Sea 
Seg.  In  loose  moveable  band  on  the  sea  shore.  1839  FR. 
A.  KEMIILE  Resid.in  Georgia  (1863)  69  A  bed  of  tall  yellow 
sedges.  1859  Miss  PHAI  i  />>//.  Grasses  27  Order.  Cypera- 
ctx..  White  sedge.  Ibid.  29  Great  Panicled  Sedge.  Ibid. 
30  Great  Sedge.  .Gr«Utr  PikUy  bcd^e.-Grey  Sedge,. 


18371;  .  __          

Ibid.  PI.  112  Rufous  Sedge  Warbler.    1008  The^Iontk  Apr.     ' 
355  The  purple  red  of  the   *sedge-wilfow  blossoms.     1839    ' 
T.  C.  Hoi- LAND  Brit.  Angler's  Man.  ii.  (1841)11  The*segg- 
worm.     1802  MONTAGU  Ornitlt.  Diet.  s.  v.  U'arbltr,  Si't/gt; 
"Sedge-wren.    1845  I'oy.  Port  Philip  53  The  cheerful  sedge 
wren  and  the  bald  head  friar. 

7.  quasi-afijr'.  {fttmattr&J)    Of  sedge,  nonce-use. 

1637  MILTON  Lycidas  104  Next  Camus,  re\-erend  Sire, 
went  footing  stow,  His  Mantle  hairy,  and  his  Uonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim. 

t  Sedge,  sl>*  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  It.  sfggia  seat, 
in  both  senses.]  a.  A  hall  of  assembly,  b.  A  sedan 
chair. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  258  Most  of  these  [nobles]  do  live 
most  part  of  the  yeare  in  the  Citie;  where  they  liaue  five 
Sedges  for  the  fiue  assemblies  of  Capua,  Nido,  Montana, 
Spenteand  Lespente.  Ibid.  259  The  Sedges  not  unlike  to 
horse-litters  but  carried  by  men. 

Sedge  (seds),  v.  dial.  [f.  SEDGE  j£.i]  intr. 
To  be  affected  with  SEDGING. 

1820  Fanner's  Mag.  XXI.  32  An  experienced  old  farmer. . 
replied..,  'although  I  know  little  about  oats  seging,  I  re- 
member well  [etc.].'  1876  Whiffy  Gloss,  s-v.,  Our  oats  are 
Begging. 

Sedge,  var.  SAY  z/.l,  SEGGE  (man),  and  SIEGE. 

Sedged  {scdsjd),  a.    [f.  SEDGE  j&i  +-ED-.] 

1 1,  Woven  witli  sedge.  Ofa.  rart~l. 


1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  129  You  Niinph.s  cald  Nayade- 
of  y8  windring  brooks,  With  your  sedg'd  crownes. 

t  2.  Her.  Of  a  'spear  reed*  or  flag:  Having 
'sedges'  (see  SEDGE  sbl  3).  Obs, 

1688  HOLMK  Armoury  ir.  57/2  A[rgent]  2  Spear  Reeds; 
.single  sedged  and  couped  in  Salter  proper.  .  ,U[r)  on  a  hill 
in  JJase  V[ert]  3  Spear  Reed?,,  double  sedged  or  leafed. 

3.  Agric.  Of  oats:  Affected  with  SEDGING. 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  950,  I  have  cured  a 
piece  of  land  of  its  constant  tendency  to  grow  sedged  oats, 
simply  by  draining. 

4.  Bordered  with  sedge. 

1866  M.  ARNOLD  Thyrsis  .\i,  And  what  sedged  brouk.>  are 
Thames's  tributaries. 

Sedgeyng,  obs.  form  of  SAYING  vbl.  sb. 

Sedgiiig  (se'd^iij).  Agric.  Also  seg(g)ing. 
[f.  SEDGE  v.  +  -IXG'.]  A  disease  incident  to  oats, 
characterized  by  a  thickening  of  the  stem  near  the 
ground,  said  to  be  caused  by  a  grub. 

1820  Farmer's  Mag\  XXI.  3.2  On  a  Disease  in  Oats  called 
Seging..  .This  disease,  .is  known  by  its  soon  changing  the 
natural  colour  of  the  braird  into  that  of  a  dark  luxuriant 
green.  1844  H.  SIEHIKNS  Bk.  Farm  III.  050  Another  com- 
plaint of  the  uat-plant  is  segging  or  scdging,  so  named,  in 
consequence  of  ..  the  leaves  becoming  broad",  and  the  roots 
thickened  like  those  of  the  sedge.  1890  Miss  OKMMKOU 
Alan.  Injur.  Inse(ts(z&.  2)  99  Tulip-root  or  Segging,  caused 
by  Stem  Eel  worm. 

Sedgley;  (se-dgli).  In  7  Seagly,  Sedgly, 
Sedgely.  The  name  of  a  town  in  S.  Staffordshire  : 
•^  attrib.  (see  quot.). 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Woman*  s  Prize  v.  ii,  A  seagly  cin>e 
light  on  him,  which  is,  Pedro  ;  The  feind  ride  through  him 
booted,  anil  spurt!,  with  a  Sythe  at's  back.  1646  SUCKLING 
Goblins  i.  >Vks.  (1694)  253  Now  the  Sedgly  curse  upon  thee. 
1655  .MESNKS  &  J.  SMITH  Mtts.  Delit.  (1656  25  J!ut  he  that 
hath  her  I  doe  wish  no  worse  Then  a  true  .Sedgely  curse. 

Sedgy  (se*dgi),  a.  Also  a.  4,  6  seggy,  6  sied- 
gie  ;  #.  9  (dial.)  seggy.  [f.  SEDGE  sb.l  +  -v.] 

1.  Covered  or  bordered  with  sedge  or  sedges. 
[^1318  in  Wallace  James  Deeds  East  Lot/nan  (iSgy)  10 

Duas  acras  at!  Seggy-wellis  lieved.]  1566  Act  8  Elh.  c.  S 
§  i  The  Maryshes  and  Sc-ggie  Fenne  Groundes  wlhin  the 
.sayd  Isle  (of  Ely].  1596  SHAKS.  r  Hen.  II7,  i.  iii.  98  On  the 
gentle  Seuernes  siedgie  banke.  1666  OHVUKN  Ann.  Mirab. 
ccxxxii,  Deep  in  his  Oo/e  he  sought  bis  sedgy  lied.  1764 
Oxf.  Sausage  ic>o  Charwell,  thy  sedgy  Hanks,  and  glist'rin^ 
Streams  All  laugh  and  sing  at  mild  Approach  of  Morn. 
1810  ScoTT  Lady  ofL,.  i.  .\x.\i,  Tbe  bittern..  Uoonnng  from 
the  sedgy  shallow.  1881  Harfcrs  Mag.  Sept.  521  The 
sedgy  end  Of  yonder  well-known  bight. 
b.  transf.  andy^r. 

1659  C.  NOBLE  Moderate  Answ.  to  Immod.  Queries  To 
Rdr.  i  Can  these  rushy  and  sedgy  expressions  that  are  set 
down  in  this  Paper  grow  any  where,  but  from  marish,  inyije 
grounds  and  principles?  1862  HURTON  Bk.  Hunter  103 
Those  terrible  folios  of  the  scholastic  divines,,  .their  majestic 
fa  t  ream  of  central  print  overflowing  into  rivulets  of  marginal 
notes  sedgy  with  citations. 

2.  Having  the  nature  or  properties  of  sedge. 
1625  HEVLIN  Cosmogr.  (ed.  2)  747  On  the  bankes  of  this 

riuer  [Nilus]  also  grew  those  sedgie  weedes  called  Papyri. 
1662  BAHGKAVK  Alex.  I'll  (i86;j  124  It  was  covered,  he 
said,  with  long  sedgy  grass  growing  about  it,  under  the  dripp 
of  an  higher  rock.  1808-13  A.  WILSON  Amer.  Ornitlt.  (1831) 
III.  185  Its  flesh,  though  esteemed  by  many,  tastes  some- 
what sedgy,  or  fishy.  1830  I.INULEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  284 
The  herbaceous  sedgy  habit  of  the  latter  [the  Uulriish  tribe]. 
1878  HULLER  New  Zealand  r.  Introd.  17  A  small  spider, 
which  is  confined  to  a  sedgy  gra^s  on  the  sea-coast. 
f  3.  Made  of  or  thatched  with  sedge.  Obs, 
1624  Tragedy  of  Nero  iv.  i.  (1633)  1''3,  [Thou]  dost  rather 
choose,  The  sinoaky  reedes  and  sedgy  cottages,  Then  the 
proud  roofes.  .of  Kings.  111835  MRS.  HI-.MANS  Angler  22 
Tis  not  the  bittern,  by  the  wave  Seeking  her  sedgy  nest. 

Sedigitated,  -itisxn:  see  SEXDIGITATED,  etc. 

I]  Sedile  (s/ctai-l/).  Arch.  PI.  sedilia  (srdHia). 
[L.  sedlU  neut.,  f.  root  of  sedtre  to  sit.]  //.  A  series 
of  seats,  usually  three  in  number,  either  movable 
or  recessed  in  the  wall  and  crowned  with  canopies, 
pinnacles,  and  other  enrichments,  usually  placed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  near  the  altar  for  use 
by  the  clergy.  Rarely  sing,  one  of  the  sedilia,  or 
a  single  seat  used  for  this  purpose. 

1793  Archxologia  (1794)  XI.  335,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  turn 
the  enquiry  to.  .the  tttn6tet*9Q  frequently  found  in  our  chan- 
cels and  chainitiies.  1848  1J.  V?E*mC<mt.Eccl*sio!.  119  The 
south  wall  of  the  sacrarium  contains  five  sedilia.  1853  ROCK 
Ch.o/Fathcrs\\\.\\.  iSjThese  sedilia  were  sometimescalled, 
even  in  smaller  churches,  the  '  presbytery  '.  1863  SIR  G.  Scorv 
in  ArclueoL  Cant.  V.  5  The  change.  .of  the  chancel  into 
Early  Pointed  by  adding  vaulting,  inserting  lancet  windows 
.  .and  a  beautiful  Early  English  sedile.  1866  Direct.  Anglic. 
(ed.  3)  360  Sedilia,  seats  for  the  officiating  clergy  on  the  south 
side  of  the  altar  —  usually  three  for  Priest,  Deacon  and  Sub- 
deacon.  1891  C/t.  Times  27  Nov.  1157/1  The  lowest  iedile 
within  the  sanctuary. 

attrib.  1904  Athcn&nm  $  Apr.  473/1  There  are  sedilia 
niches  in  the  churches  of  Witton  [etc.]. 

II  Sedinien.  Obs.  rare.  [L.  scttimen  settlings, 
sediment,  f.  sedcre  to  sit,  settle.]  =  SEDIMENT. 

1655  in  Hart  lib's  Rcf.Contm-M.  Bees  21  In  Rain-water 
kept  in  wooden  Troughs..  there  would  in  time  gather  asedi- 
inen  of  muddy  matter  to  the  bottome.  1657  G.  STARKEY 
Hclmonfs  I'ind.  196  Which  precipitates  a  light  sedimcn. 

Sediment  (se-diment),  */'.  Also  6  sedyment 
(7  sedement).  [a.  F.  sediment  (:6thc.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  scdiment-ttm  a  settling,  sinking 
down,  f.  sederc  to  sit,  settle.] 

1.  Matter  composed  of  particles  which  fall  by 
gravitation  to  the  bottom  of  a  liquid. 


SEDIMENT. 
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SEDITIOUS. 


1547  HtcORDE  jfudic.  Urine  16  b,  Al  tbinges  in  the  water, 
that  be  of  another  matter  and  substaunce  particulerly,  then 
is  ibe  urine,  as  the  sedyment  or  grounde.  1659  H,  MOKE 
Tmmort.  Soul  n.  ix.  212  The  Spirits  in  the  Ventricles  of  the 
Brain. .will. .come  to  a  more  course  consistency,  and  settle 
into  some  such  like  moist  Sediment  as  is  found  at  the  boi- 
tome  of  the  Ventricles.  1676  GKE\V  Anat.  Plants,  Salts  of 
Plants  \.  (1682)  262  After  this  white  Sedement  began  to  fall 
to  the  bottom;  there  was  also  gathered  on  the  top,  a  kind 
of  soft  Scum.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb,  -V  Gard.  235  A  pro- 
digious Quantity  of  clear  Water  must  be  exhal'd,  to  get  an 
Ounce  of  dry  Sediments,  either  saline  or  earthly.  1743 
Loud,  ff  Country  Brew.  II.  (ed.  2!  133  But  as  to  his  taking 
Water  put  of  a  River,  presently  after  a  Flood . . ; . .  while  such  j 
Water  is  making  its  Sediments,  .the  Spirit  of  it  dies.  1837  • 
UKEWSTLK  Magnet.  302  He  poured  it  out  carefully,  without 
disturbing  suuh  of  the  iron  sediment  as  still  remained.  1857 
G.  KiriCs  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5)  189  AH  the  sediments  I 
have  met  with  were  amorphous. 

2.  spec,  (in  Ceol.  etc.).    Earthy  or  detrital  matter 
deposited  by  aqueous  agency. 

1684-5  BOYLE  Hist.  Mineral  Waters  ioS  And  whether  the 
mud,  or  Sediment  it  \sc.  Mineral  Water]  leaves,  where  it 
passes  or  stagnates, .  .have   the   same. .  Medicinal    verities.    I 
1696  WHISTON  '/'//.  Earth  it.  (1721')  119  Our  present  upper    j 
Earth  is  factitious  and  the  Sediment  of  the  Flood.     1794 
SULLIVAN   View  Nat.  I.  44  These  beds  are.. placed  over    j 
each  other,  like  matters  tran>ported  by  the  waters,  and  de-    : 
posited   in   the  form  of  sediment.     1823  BUCKLANU  Reli<j.    j 
Dituv.io  Had  they  been  washed  in  by  a  succession  of  floods    ; 
we  should  have  had  a  succession  of  beds  of  sediment  and     I 
stalactite.     1860  TYNDALL  Glac.   it.   xxvi.   372   The   stiuw    j 
gradually  wasted,  but  it  left  its   sediment  behind.      1865    ' 
GKIKIE  Scenery  <y  Geol.  Scot.  v.  92  Ordinary  marine  sedi-    i 
nienl.  .sand,  gravel,  silt,  and  mud.     1881  A.  C.  RAMSAY  in    > 
Nature  i  Sept.  420/1  Cosmological  geology,  .must  go  back    I 
to  times  far  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  deposition,  as  com- 
mon sediments,  of  the  very  oldest-known  metamorphic  strata. 

3.  Jig. 

1637  SANDERSON  Sertn.  (16741  II.  64  Those  dregs  of  Un- 
chantableness  that  (as  the  sediments  of  depraved  nature) 
lurk  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  charitable  men.  1691-8  NOKKIS 
Pract.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  44  When  the  sediment  of  his  troubled 
spirit  was  fallen.  1824  BYRON  Juan  xv.  iv,  The  ruby  glass 
that  shakes  within  his  hand  Leaves  a  sad  sediment  of  Time's 
worst  sand.  1859  DICKKNS  T.  T-,vo  Cities  n.  iv,  The  last 
sediment  of  the  human  stew  that  had  been  boiling  there  all 
day,  was  straining  off.  1903  J.  C.  SMITH  in  R.  Campbell  Life 
i.'4  The  late  Bailie  Colston,  a  man  best  know  n  by  the  criminal 
sediment  of  Edinburgh. 

4.  at t rib.   and  Comb.t   as   sediment-laden  adj.  ; 
sediment-collector,  a  contrivance  for  preventing 
the  deposition  of  sediment  in  a  boiler. 

1858  R.   MURRAY  Marine  Engines  (ed.  3)  234  Sediment 
collectors^  or  scale  pans.    1886  A.  WINCHLLL  Walks  .y  Talks 
Geol.  Field  51  Down  its  slopes  descend  the  sediment-laden 
drainage-waters. 

Sediment  (sc-dimuit),  v.  rare.  [f.  SEDIMENT 
sb.]  trans.  To  deposit  as  sediment.  Hence  Se'di- 
meiited///.  a. ;  Sedimenting  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1859  PAGE  Handbk.  Geol.  Terms  s.v.  Sediment,  Rocks. . 
as  shale,  clay,  sandstone,  &c.,  are  termed  sedimentary  ;  that 
is,  sedimented  from  mechanical  suspension  in  water.     1901 
Lancet  i  June  1533/1  Care  will.. have  to  be  taken  not  to 
overlook  the  sedimented  bacteria  which  may  be  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube.     1901  DURHAM  in  Jrnl.  Ex/>er.  Med. 
15  J^n-  365  In  an  afternoon  several  hundred  Sedimenting 
preparations  can  be  put  up. 

Sedimental  (sedime'ntal),  a.  rare.  [f.  SEDI- 
MENT sb.  +  -AL.]  Of  the  nature  of  sediment.  Of 
rocks :  sedimentary. 

161^  T.  AUAMS  Sinners  Passing  Be&W\&,  (1629)  253  This 
drossie,  feculent,  and  sedimentall  Earth.  1739  R.  HULL 
tr.  Dedekindus*  Grobiamis  222  The  Mug  may  have  some 
sedimental  Grout.  1883  Science  I.  101  A  peculiarity  of  the 
underlying  bed  of  sedimental  rock  is  its  varying  thickness. 

Sedimentarily  (se^dime-ntarili),  adv.  rare. 
[f.  SEDIMENTARY +  -LY-.]  In  the  form  of  a  sedi- 
mentary deposit. 

1855  Chamb.  Jrnl.  IV.  184  He  sees. -loose  volcanic  ma- 
terials sedimentarily  spread  over  this  bed  of  trap. 

Sedimentary  (scdime-ntari),  a.  and  si.  [f. 
SEDIMENT  sb.  +  -ARY.  Cf.  F.  scdimentaire.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  sediment. 
1846  G.  K.  DAY  tr.  Simoifs  Aniin.  diem.  II.  217  The 

crisis,  .shows  itself  in  the  urine  by  the  secretion  becoming 
turbid  and  sedimentary.  1854  BAKE\VELL  Geol.  33  The  sedi- 
mentary depositions  having  taken  place  after  the  crust  of 
the  earth  had  been  lifted  up  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  1860 
MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  (Low)  xiv.  609  Mud  and  all  the 
light  sedimentary  matter  of  river  waters.  1876  PAGE  Adv. 
Text-bk.  Geol.  xviii.  351  The  sedimentary  origin  of  chalk. 

2.  Geol.  Of  rocks,  etc. :  Formed  by  the  deposition 
of  sediment 

1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  (1835)  I.  i.  v.  127  Those  who  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  formation  of  sedimentary  strata  by 
causes  now  in  diurnal  action.  1839  G.  ROBERTS  Diet.  Geol. 
s.v.  Tertiary  Strata,  A  series  of  sedimentary  rocks.  1880 
A.  R.  WALLACE  Isl.  Life  x.  212  The  sedimentary  rocks  of 
one  age  are  partly  formed  from  the  destruction  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  of  former  ages. 

B.  sb.  A  sedimentary  formation  or  deposit. 
1878  SmitJtsonian  Rep.  70  The  older  sedimentaries  have 

been  entirely  removed  from  the  mountain  border.  1888 
TEALL  Brit.Petrogr.^\%  The  zone  of  contact  between  the 
crystalline  rocks  and  the  sedimentaries. 

Sedimentation  (se-diment^'jon).  [f.  SEDI- 
MENT^.+-ATION.]  Deposition  of  sediment;  spec. 
in  Geol.  (see  SEDIMENT  sb.  2) ;  also  see  quot.  1898. 

1874  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  in  Trans.  Victoria  Inst.  IX.  215 
There  is  no  proof  of  any  considerable  pauses  in  the  pro- 
cess of  sedimentation  during  the  same  period.  1881  GEIKIE 


in  Nature  17  Feb.  358/1  That  still  comparatively  narrow    j 
belt  of  sea  to  which  sedimentation  has  always  been  mainly    j 
confined.     1896  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  Dec.  243,  I  am  inclined 
..to  ascribe  the  greatest  potency  to  the  effects  of  erosion, 
transportation,  and  sedimentation  on  the   earth's  surface.     : 
1898  Syd.  Si>c.  /.£.r.,  Sedimentation^  production  of  quick    , 
deposition  of  a  sediment,  whether  in  sewage,  or  urine,  &c.,    j 
by  means  of  some  centrifugal  apparatus.    1902  Westm.Gaz. 
20  Dec.  3/1  River  water  is  usually  purified  by  sedimentation 
and  filtration. 

Sedimentator  (se-dimenu~>-t3.i).  [f.  SEDI- 
MBNTAT-ION  + -OB.]  An  instrument  for  expediting 
urinary  sedimentation  in  diagnosis. 

1899  CACNEY  tr.  Jaksctis  Clin.  Diagn.  \'\\.  (ed.  4)  256  The    I 
process  (of  collection  of  urinary  sediment]  may  be  rendered 
more  certain  and  expeditious  by  the  use  of  Stenbeck's  sedi- 
mentator. 

Sedimentous  (sedime*nt3s;,  a.  [f.  SEDIMENT 
sb.  +  -QUS.]  Full  of  or  abounding  in  sediment. 

1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  28  The  larjje 
tropical  streams  are  much  more  sedimentous. 

Sedinge,  obs.  form  of  SEETHING  a. 

t  Sedi'tiary.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SEDITI-OX  +  -AHY.] 
A  seditions  person,  a  seditionary. 

1628  FRLTHAM  Resofot's  n,  l.\,\.\vi.  248  It  was  oncly  a  few 
Scditiaries,  that  bee  had  commanded  to  be  slaine.  1646 
Mercnrius  Bikinis  Pref,,  Sediliaryes  and  Scbismalicks. 

Sedition  (sidrjan).  Forms:  4  sedici(o)un, 
seducioun,  Sc.  sedicioue,  seduccione,  5  cedi- 
cioun,  5-6  sedicion,  6  sedycyon,  sedytyon, 
Sc.  sediciouim,  sedetione,  6-  sedition,  [a.  OF. 
sedition  (mod.F.  stditioit)y  ad.  L.  sedition-em,  f. 
sat-  (see  SE-)  +  itidn-etn  a  going,  n.  of  action  f.  ire 
to  go.  Cf.  Sp.  sedition^  Pg.  sedicfio,  It.  sedizione. 

The  ME.  spelling  sedncionn^  stJtteciffae media  to  pseudo- 
etymological  association  with  L.  scdftcSrc  SKDU'CE  T.\ 

1 1.  Violent  party  strife ;  an  instance  of  this, 
esp.  a  factious  contest  attended  with  rioting  and 
disorder.  Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Panlus)  163  (>e  folk  of  rowme.. 
Raiiit  in  hyra  sedicione,  and  \v:ild  have  brokyn  his  palace 
done.  Ibid.  v.  (Johannes)  291  Al  ^a  ^at  mad  sacrifice  til 
mawmenlis..  In  \>e  puple  (raisit)  seduccione  a-yane  sancte 
lohne.  a  j  580  6".  An  Arose  113  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg. 
1 1878;  10  pel  neore  not  alle  in  on  red,  per  ros  a  gret  sediciun 
Tofore  l>at  ilke  elecciun.  1382  WVCLIF  ftlark  xv.  7  liara- 
bas,  that  was  boundan  with  sleeris  of  men,  and  that  hadde 
don  manslau^tre  in  seducioun,  that  is,  debaat  in  cytee. 
Ibid.,  Acts  xxiv.  5  We  ban  foundun  this  man . .stiringe 
sedicipun,  or  dissencioun,  to  alle  Jewis..and  auctour  of 
seducioun  of  the  secte  of  Is'azarens.  1402  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls) 
II.  56  Foure  angels  singnefien  foure  general  synnes,..cedi- 
clouns,  supers ticions,  the  glotouns  and  the  proude.  1447 
BOKKNHAM  Seytitys,  Agnes  490  And  \vyth  her  wurdys  a 
sedycyoun  lo  Among  ^e  peple  dede  grow,  c  1477  CAXION 
Jascn  77  b,  And  some  ther  were  couetous  desiring  their 
singular  prouffit  accorded  unto  this  sedicion.  1529  MOKE 
Dyatoge  i.  Wks.  150/2  As  though  these  men  were  Apostles 
now  specially  sent  by  god  to  preache  heresyes  and  sow 
sedicion  among  christen  men.  1536  St.  Papers  Hen. 
VlIIi  II.  356  For  this  cuntrey  passith  a.11  that  ever  I 
sav/e,  for  ministration  of  sedition  and  discorde.  Z549 
Cotnpl.  Scot.  ix.  78  Thair  vas  gryt  sedition  and  discentione 
amang  al  the  gryt  personagis  of  grece.  x6oz  SEGAR  llonort 
Mil.  fy  Civ,  iv.  i.  iii,  When  the  Romanes  were  diuided,  one 
faction  labouring  to  oppresse  another,  .such  emmitie  was 
called  Sedition.  1628  nOBBBS  Thucydidcs  (1822)  87  l"ut 
there  would  be  thoughts  of  sedition  in  one  towards  another 
in  the  city. 

2.  a.  A  concerted  movement  to  overthrow  an 
established  government;  arevolt, rebellion,  mutiny. 
Now  rare. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON*  tr.  Xicholays  I'oy,  iv.  xxix.  150 
Messenie.  .was  giuen  to  reuolting  &  sedillons.  1607-12 
BACON  Ess.t  Seditions  (Arb.)  398  The  matter  of  seditions  is 
of  two  kindes,  Much  po  vert  ye  and  much  discontent.  1689 
LOCKE  Toleration  50  Seditions  are  very  frequently  raised, 
upon  pretence  of  Religion.  1755  JOHNSON,  Sedition^  a 
tumult ;  an  insurrection;  a  popular  commotion  ;  an  uproar. 
1788  GIBBON  Ded.  <r  F.  xlviii.  V.  83  With  the  dawn  of  day 
the  city  burst  into  a  general  sedition.  1842  ILLTHINSTONE 
Hist,  India  II.  65  The  tribe  had  turned  into  a  turbulent 
democracy..;  a  sedition  had  broken  out  about  the  property 
left  by  Kuttaul.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  327  liy 
reason  of  inequality,  cities  are  filled  with  seditions.  1886 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  620/1  In  the  Acts  of  Congress  [of  the 
United  States]  the  word  (  sedition  '  appears  to  occur  only  in 
the  army  and  navy  articles.  A  soldier  joining  any  sedition 
or  who,  being  present  at  any  sedition,  does  not  use  his  utmost 
endeavour  to  suppress  the  same  is  punishable  with  death. 

b.  Conduct  or   language  inciting   to   rebellion 
against  the  constituted  authority  in  a  state. 

1838  \V.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.v.,  Sedition  Is  dis- 
tinguished from  lensing-niaking,  in  this  respect,  that  the 
object  of  leasing-making  is  to  disparage  or  prejudice  the 
private  character  of  the  Sovereign,  whereas  sedition  is 
directed  against  the  order  and  tranquility  of  the  State. 
1877  Act  40  <5-  41  I'ict.  c.2i  g  40  [A]  prisoner.. on  conviction 
for  sedition  or  seditious  libel  shall  be  treated  as  a  mis- 
demeanant of  the  first  division.  1883  STEPHEN  Hist.  Crim. 
Law  II.  xxiv.  298  As  for  sedition  itself  I  do  not  think  that 
any  such  offence  is  known  to  English  law.  1887  CHAMBER- 
LAIN Sp.  ii  Oct.  Sj>.  Irish  Question  (1890)  49  Loyalty  in  the 
House  of  Commons — Irish  loyalty— is  represented  only  by 
seventeen  votes,  and  sedition,  on  the  contrary,  enjoys  a 
majority  of  eighty-six  votes. 

attrib.  1556  OLHE  Antichrist  92  Murtherous  sedicion 
sowers,  and  open  churche  robbers.  1801  A.  HAMILTON  Wtv, 
(1886)  VII.  193  As  to  tbe  sedition  law,  we  refer  you  to  the 
debates  in  Congress.  1865  Daily  Tel.  2  Dec.  6/5  Native 
sedition-mongers.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  620/1  In  1798 
an  Act  of  Congress  called  the  Sedition  Act  was  passed, 
which  expired  by  effluxion  of  time  in  1801.  1898  Wcstm. 
Ga-,  24  Jan.  o '3  A  cortespondent  at  Madias  telegraphs 


to-day  tbat  a  joint  public  meeting  of  Hindoos  and  Mohani- 
medans  was  held  there,  .to  protest  against  the  sedition  law 
amendments.  1908  Ibid.  28  July  y/  1  The  trial  of  some 
sedition-monger  in  India. 

f3.  Of  inanimate  things:  Tumult,  uproar.  [After 
L.  seditio  ;  in  quot.  1640  with  allusion  to  sense  2.] 

1640  HABIXCTON  Castara  m.  220  When  the  distracted 
Ocean  Swells  to  Sedition,  and  pbeyes  no  Law.  1671  R. 
UOHUN  \Vind\z  But  what  Seditions,  tlddies  and  Undula- 
tions must  this  cause  in  the  whole  body  of  Air. 

Seditionary  (s/di-Janari},  sb.  and  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -AKY.]  A.  st>.  —  SEDITIOMST.  Now  rare. 

1607  J.  CARPENTER  Plaiue  J\Ians  Plough  216  The  factious 
Schismatike,  and  the  contentious  Seditionary.  1634  IJr. 
HALL  Cotitentpl,t  -V.  T.,  Christ  faf.  Pilate  262  llarabbas,  a 
theefe,  a  murderer,  a  seditionary.  1640  —  Rent,  ll'ks.  (1660) 
39  Durst  the  rebellious  heditionary  lift  up  his  hand  against 
the  Lords  Anointed..  if  the  fool  had  not  said  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  God?  1641  Ibid,  71  A  Seditionary  in  a  State, 
or  a  Schismatick  in  the  Church  is  like  a  sulphureous  fiery 
Vapour  in  the  bowels,  of  the  Earth,  1863  fall  Mall  Gaz. 
No.  192.  6/2  Disposed  to  shelter  seditionaries. 

B.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by 
sedition  ;  seditious. 

1898  J.  V.  SIMPSON  Side-Lights  on  Siberia  xi.  346  Sedi- 
tionary propagandist!  amongst  the  soldiers  rouses  the 
authorities  almost  mote  than  anything  el^e.  1909  Daily 
News  23  Apr.  10/1  The  Benchers..  meet  to  consider  the 
conduct  of  one  of  their  Indian  members,  .  .in  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  seditionary  movement  in  his  native  country. 

Seclitioner  (si'di'Janai).  rare.    [f.  SEDITION  + 


1562  LEIGH  Annorie  (1597)  71  When  Lucifer  with  bis 
adherents  were  expelled  heauen,  they  were  disseuered  into 
nine,  .horrible  horrors,  as  followclb.  The  first  false  messen- 
gers. .  -The  seuenlh,  sedicloners.  1838  Times  8  Nov.  4/1 
The  Lord  High  Seditioner  [i.e.  Lord  Durham,  Lord  High 
Commiaaioncr]  has  choked  the  community  with  indignation. 

Seditionist  (s/di-Janist).  [f.  SEDITION  +  -IST.] 
One  who  practises  sedition  or  incites  others  to 
sedition  ;  a  promoter  of  disloyalty  and  factious 
strife  against  a  government  or  state. 

1786  MKS.  SARAH  TKIMMER  CEcon.  Charity  (1801)  I.  151 
The  endeavours  of  infidels  and  sedhionibls  to  corrupt  the 
public  mind.  1798  COLEKIDGL;  Let.  to  G.  Coleridge  Lett. 
(1895)243,  I  therefore  consent  to  be  deemed  a  Democrat  and 
a  Seditionist.  1837  J-'raser's  Afa£.  XVI.  129  Nor..  is  there 
any  such  increase  of  anarchists  and  seditionists  as  other  folks 
aie  apt  to  dread.  1907  We&tin.  Gaz.  9  Aug.  7/3  The  Maha- 
rajahs.  -dissociating  themselves  from  what  is  described  as 
the  campaign  of  rancour,  .pursued  by  the  seditionists. 

Seditious  (s/di-Jas),  a.  Forms  :  5  sedi-,  sedy- 
cious,  scducious,  cedicious  (ceducious),  6 
sedycyous^e,  sediciouse,  -Mouse,  seditius  (se- 
dicius,  Sc.  sedetiose),  5-  seditious,  [ad.  OF. 
scditieiiX)  -eusc  (mod.F.  j^-),  ad.  L.  seditidsus}  f. 
scditidneni:  see  SEDITION  and  -ous.] 

1.  Of  a  person  or  body  of  persons:  Given  to  or 
guilty  of  sedition  ;    in  early  use,    '  factious  with 
tumult,  turbulent'  (J.)  ;  now  chiefly,  engaged  in 
promoting  disaffection  or  inciting  to  revolt  against 
constituted  authority. 

1447  BOKKNHAM  Seyntys^  Agnes  508  pe  prefectys  vyker, 
The  sedycyous  peple  assenlyng-to,  Dede  makyn  anoon  a 
ryht  greth  fecr.  Ibid.  564.  1490  CAXION  J^neydos  xviii. 
66  O  ryght  dere  eneas,  sedycious  &  ryght  cruet,  how 
haste  tbou  had  the  herte  so  vntrue,  to  thynke  so  grete  a 
trespn  [etc.].  1496  Patent  Roll,  12  Hen.  I'll,  Pi.  2  By 
instigation  of  dyvers  cedicious  and  ill-disposed  persons. 
(11513  FAISYAN  Chron,  i.  (1533)  8  b/2  To  which  sedycyous 
persons  Margan  gyuynge  credence,  ..made  warre  vpon  his 
sayde  brother.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Esdras  iv.  12  That  sedi- 
cious  [Gr.  airdcTTOTif]  &  wicked  cite.  1590  SUAKS.  Coin. 
Err.  i,  i.  12.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Waldcn  Lib,  Thirdly, 
he  is  verie  seditious  and  mutinous  in  conuersation,  picking 
quanells  with  euerie  man  that  will  not  magmfie  and  applaud 
him.  1596  Edw.  Ill,  in.  i,  England  was  wont  to  harbour 
malcontents,  Blood  thirsty  and  seditious  Catelynes.  1617 
MORVSON  I  tin.  i.  242  Seditious  Janizaries.  16^7  MILTON 
P.  L.  vi.  152  Thou  returnst  From  flight,  seditious  Angel,  to 
receave  Thy  merited  reward.  1721  STKVPE  Eccl.  Man.  I.  i. 
xxiii.  171  So  one  said,  ..when  one  asked  him,  how  he  liked 
Latimer's  Sermon  before  King  Edward;  Even  as  I  liked 
him  always.  A  seditious  Fellow.  1759  ROBKKTSON  Hist. 
Scot.  i.  Wks.  1851  1.22  Reducing  to  obedience  their  seditious 
chieftain.  i8zo  SHELLEY  iEd.  Tyr.  \.  82  Seditious  hunks! 
to  whine  for  want  of  grains.  1908  J.  O.  DYKES  Chr.  Minister 
,\i.  109  An  illegal  or  possibly  seditious  club.  1909  Content  f. 
Rev.  Oct.  498  The  Coreans  are  wrathful  and  seditious  in 
consequence,  .and  little  risings  are  anticipated. 

Comb.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Physio&r.  197  A  turbulent,  sedi- 
tious-spirited person. 

b.  absol.  Seditious  persons. 

1535  COVEKUALE  Ecclns.  Contents  xlv,  The  punyshment 
of  the  sedicious.  11627  HAVWARU  Ediv.  VI  (1630)  65  The 
seditious  in  Northfolke  were  somewhat  dangerous.  1796 
BURKE  Late  St.  Nat.  Wks.  II.  159  Nothing,,  .but  the  send- 
ing a  very  strong  military,  backed  by  a  very  strong  naval 
force,  would  reduce  the  seditious  to  obedience. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  sedition  ; 
tending  to  incite  to  or  provoke  sedition. 

1453  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  281/1  For  the  removyng  and  over- 
thrawyng  of  the  cedicious  and  fraudelent  blaspheme  and  de- 
faime  untruly  .  .leyed  upon  us.  1464  Coventry  Lcet-bk.  330 
The  seid  Will.  Huet.  .had  then  right  vnfyttyng,  inordinate 
&  ceducious  langage  so  \vnyng  to  the  derogacion  of  the 
kynges  lawes  &  of  his  peace.  1491  Act^  7  Hen.  K/7,  c.  15 
Certeyn  persones  of  evyll  riotous  and  sedicious  disposicions. 
1-1520  SKKLTOS  Magnyf.  737,  I  sowe  sedycyous  sedes  of 
Dyscorde  and  debates.  1533  MORE  Debcll.  Salem  Wks.  932/1 
A  defence.,  against  y°  maliciouse  slaunder  and  ..false  some 
sayes  in  that  sediciouse  boke.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanc's 
Coinni.  55  b,  He  had  made  sedicious  sermons.  1610  HOL- 
LAND Caindcns  Britannia  i.  725  In  making  complainies 


SEDITIOUSLY. 


ons,  and  that  is  Oppression.     1718 
But  if  she  has  deform'd  this  earthly 


51  But  t 

into  Seditious  Commotio 

PRIOR  Solomon  HI.  608  But  if  she  has  deform'd  this  earthly 
life  With  murderous  rapine,  and  seditious  strife.  1721 
STRYPE  F.ccl.  Mem.  I.  i.  xxvii.  192  The  Northern  Clergy 
backward.  Some  of  them  taken  up  for  seditious  Preach- 
ing. 1796  Act  36  Geo.  Ill,  c.  8  (title).  An  Act  for  the 
more  effectually  preventing  Seditious  Meetings  and  Assem- 
blies. 1828  D  ISRAELI  Chas.  I,  II.  x.  257  To  Charles.. 
the  menacing  language  and  the  tumultuous  acts  of  the  great 
leaders,  appeared  seditious.  1845  SARAH  AUSTIN  Range's 
Hist.  Ref.  II.  399  The  disturbed  state  of  the  people  arose.  . 
from  seditious  writings  and  discourses.  1883  STEPHEN  Hist. 
Crint.  La-.u  xxiv.  298  The  second  class  of  offences  against 
internal  public  tranquility  consists  of  offences  not  accom- 
panied by  or  leading  to  open  violence.  They  may  be  classi- 
fied under  the  general  head  of  seditious  offences,  and  more 
particularly  as  seditious  words,  seditious  libels,  and  seditious 
conspiracies.  All  these  offences  presuppose  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  government. 

Seditiously  (szdijssli),  adv.  [-LY2.]  In  a 
seditious  manner  ;  so  as  to  cause  sedition. 

1453  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  26s/r  The.  .Traitour  John  Cade.  . 
gaderyng  to  him  youre  people  in  grete  nombre  by..sedi- 
ciously  made  commotion,  rebellion  and  insurrection,  a  1513 
FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  187/1  Sedyciously  the  sayde  Bysshop 
hadde  by  his  Letteis.  .  wrongfully  accused  hym  that  he  shuld 
areyse  tile  kynges  people.  1563  FOXE  A.  -y  Af.  1185,  I  did 
nothyng  sediciously,  falsly,  or  arrogantly,  in  worde  or  fade. 
1570  T.  NORTON  A^iw/V  Catecli.  11.47  They.  .that  sedi- 
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.  aeci.  11.47        ey.  .t 

tiously  stirre  vp  discorde  in  the  Chirch  of  God.  . 

BANCROFT  Dang.  Posit,  iv.  xv.  183  To  beware  of  such 
sectaries  as..  do  thus  seditiously  endeauour  to  disturbe  the 
land.  1623  BINGHAM  Xenoplwn  106  In  warre,.  .whosoeuer 
..behaueth  hirnselfe  seditiously  against  his  Commander, 
behaueth  himselfe  seditiously  against  his  owne  safetie.  1689 
LOCKE  Toleration  53  If  anything  pass  in  a  Religious  Meet- 
ing  seditiously,  and  contrary  to  the  publick  Peace,  it  is  to 
be  punished  in  the  same  manner.  1785  BURKE  Nabob  of 
Areot's  Debts  Wks.  IV.  248  They  had  no  lawful  govern- 
ment, seditiously  to  overturn. 

t  Sedi'tiousness.  Obs.  [f.  SEDITIOUS  +. 
-NESS.]  Seditious  character  or  condition. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  cv.  646  He  was  not  minded 
to  let  his  blessing  appeare  so  soone  because  of  y°  peoples 
seditiousnesse.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

Seduce  (s/di/7-s),  v.  Forms:  5  secluiae,  6 
seduse,  Sc.  sedouse,  6-  seduce,  [ad.  L.  sectuc- 
ire  to  lead  aside  or  away,  etc.,  f.  sH-  (SE-  prefix) 
+  duce're  to  lead.  In  the  earliest  examples  the 
proximate  source  was  the  F.  stduire  (inflected  se- 
dnh-)  :  see  SEDUE  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  persuade  (a  vassal,  servant,  soldier, 
etc.)  to  desert  his  allegiance  or  service. 

CI477  CAXTON  Jason  78  Zethephius  seduised  the  pepel 
ayenst  him  by  tyraunye  al  euydent.  1549  Coiufl.  Scat.  ix.  78 
He  seducit  diuerse  grit  personagis  to  rebel  contrar  athenes. 
1562  Keg.  Pri-y  Council  Scot.  I.  216  Na  persone  seducit 
him  fra  the  obedience  of  the  Queue  and  magistral!;,  .nor  yit 
seducit  him  fra  his  faith.  1601  in  Moryson  Itin.  n.  (1617) 
152  A  great  Annie,  .selected  out  of  all  the  rebels  in  Ireland, 
and  from  all  others  that  he  can  seduce  to  hi-,  partie.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  307  Suttle  he  needs  must  be,  who  could 
seduce  Angels.  (11674  CLAKENDOM  Hist.  Ret:  x.  §  151  Those 
persons  of  condition,  who..  had  been  seduced  to  do  them 
service  throughout  the  kingdom.  1718  Act  5  Geo.  I,  c.  27 
(title),  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Inconveniences  arising  from 
seducing  Artificers  in  the  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain  into 
foreign  Parts.  1745  in  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  V.  31  Of  their 
being  otherwise  seduced  by,  or  compelled  to  join  with  the 
Knemy.  1759  DM.WORTH  Pope  72  Lord  Oxford  seduced  him 
over  to  his  side.  1844  Ln.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  viii.  (1862) 
104  To  seduce  the  representatives  from  their  duty  to  their 
constituents.  1879  FfiOUDB  CVMT  Xxii.  379Hetried  to  seduce 
Czsar's  garrison,  and  was  put  to  death  for  his  treachery. 

2.  In  wider  sense  :  To  lead  (a  person)  astray  in 
conduct  or  belief;   to  draw  away  from  the  right 
or  intended  course  of  action  to  or  into  a  wrong 
one  ;  to  tempt,  entice,  or  beguile  to  do  something 
wrong,  foolish,  or  unintended. 

a.  of  persons  or  their  action. 

1519-20  Stirling  Burgh  Rec.  (1887)  I.  3  He  was  nocht 
compellit,  sedoussit  nor  coacit  thar  to.  1533  JOVE  Apol. 
7Y«<rVi/t'(Arb.)  27  Lest  the  reader  myght  be  seduced  with  you 
beleuing  there  is  no  lyfe  of  soulis  departed.  1581  J.  BELL 
H  addon's  Answ.  Osor.  454  No  persuasion  will  seduce  him  to 
thinke,  that  his  Churche  may  straye.  .from  the  right  course. 
1596  SPENSER  F.Q.  iv.  v.  n  Duessa..Who  with  her  forged 
beautie  did  seduce  The  hearts  of  some  that  fairest  her  did 
weene.  1610  HOLLAND  Catnden's  Brit.  i.  465  But  after- 
wards seduced  by  his  wife,  lie  had  in  the  selfe  same  Church, 
.  .one  Altar  for  Christ's  Religion,  and  another  for  sacrifices 
unto  Devils.  1651  HOBBES  Lraiath.  n.  xix.  96  To  be  se- 
duced by  Orators,  as  a  Monarch  by  Flatterers.  1673  CAVE 
Prim.  Chr.  I.  iii.  38  They  would  leave  so  grave  a  discipline 
and  suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced  into  a  worse.  1711 
Swirr  Jrnl.  to  Stella  23  Nov.,  Leigh.  .gives  a  terrible 
account  of  Sterne  ;  he  reckons  he  is  seduced  by  some  wench. 
1775  BURKE  Let.  Mrq.RockinghamCatr.  1844  II.  41  We  have 
been  seduced,  by  various  false  representations,  .into  a  war. 
1815  SCOTT  Betrotlicd  xxx,  He  seduced  my  simplicity  to  let 
mm  into  the  castle.  1875  JOWT.TT  flat  a  (ed.  2)  III.  92  He 
is  seduced  into  a  life  of  pleasure. 

b.  of  things,  conditions,  circumstances. 

1526  Pilgr.  Ftrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  21,  &  neyther  dcclynelh 
on  the  ryght  hande,  seduced  by  ony  prosperite  or  worldly 
delyte:  ne  on  y«  lefte  hande.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Connn.  76  b,  Three,  whome  povertie,  hatred,  and  hope  of 
better  fortune,  had  seduced.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  n.  ii.  155 
tor  me,  the  Gold  of  France  did  not  seduce.  1665  BOVLE 
Otcat.  Ref!.  iv.  xvii.  109  My  natural  Curiosity  seduc'd  me 
to  spend  some  time  in  Ranging  about  the  places  near  the 
Kiver-side.  1671  J.  WEUSTER  .\Liall,>sr.  iv.  82  Being 
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j  seduced  by  the  similitudes  taken  partly  from  artificial  nnd 
manual  operations.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  34  F  14 
Anthea  having  wondered  what  could  seduce  her  to  stay  so 
long  was  eager  to  set  out.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  I'oetry 
Diss.  ii.  85,  I  am  imperceptibly  seduced  into  later  periods, 
or^rather  am  deviating  from  my  subject.  1789  JEF-T-F.RSON 
n-'rit.  (1859)  III.  124  Could  any  circumstances  seduce  me 
to  overlook  the  disproportion  between  its  duties  and  my 

1  talents.  1826  LAMB  Elia.  Ser.  it.  Genteel  Style  in  Writing, 
On  one  occasion  his  wit,  which  was  mostly  subordinate  to 
nature  and  tenderness,  has  seduced  him  into  a  string  of  felici- 
tous antitheses.  1856  GRINDON  Life  xii.  (1875)  151  The  em- 
barrassment which  often  seduces  one  to  an  insincere  denial. 
f  c.  inlr.  To  practise  seduction,  use  seductive 
measures.  06s.  ran—1. 

1597.  in  Sfnlding  Cli:l>  Misc.  (1341)  I.  172  The  Deuill.. 
apperit  to  the. .,  and  than  seducit  with  the,  and  assurit  the, 
thow  sutd  newir  want. 

3.  trans.  To  induce  (a  woman)  to  surrender  her 
chastity.     Now  said  only  of  the  man  with  whom 
the  act  of  tinchastity  is  committed  (not,  e.  g.,  of  a 
pander).     Cf.  DEBAUCH  v.  2  b. 

Now  the  prevailing  sense.  In  early  use  often  apprehended 
as  a  specific  application  of  sense  i  ;  in  Eng.  law  the  plaintiff 
in  an  action  for  seducing  a  virgin  is  the  parent  or  master 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  deprived  of  her  services. 

c  1560  A.  _ScoiT  farms  (S.T.S.)  iv.  iSThe  wysestscho  may 
soneSedusitbeand  schent.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  in.  v.  22 
Many  a  maide  hath  beene  seduced  by  them.  1776  GIBBON 
Decl.  ff  F.  xi.  I.  355  One  of  the  soldiers  had  seduced  the 
wife  of  his  host.  1818  SCOTT  llrt.  Midi,  xxii,  She  was  se- 
duced under  promise  of  marriage.  1879  FHOUDE  Ca*sar*\\. 
151  His  friend  had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  seduce 
his  wife. 

4.  To  decoy  (from  or  to  a  place),  to  lead  astray 
(into}.   Olis.  exc.  with  notion  of  sense  2. 

fi  1668  DAVENANT  Siege  in.  i,  That  employment  which  se- 
duced me  hither.  1679-88  Seer.  Ser-.'.  Monty  Chas.  ,5-  Jas. 


HA  u  upon  u,c  v-uiisictuuiuiis,  lounu  nimseii  secuc  u  uy  nig 
lower  Parts  into  a  Ditch.  1743  Life  Btuiipfyldc-Mocire 
Carc-v  45  The  peculiar  Art  which  Bampfj  Ide  had  of  steal- 
ing, or  rather  seducing,  Dogs.  1771  Ann.  Reg.  78  Mrs. 
Leggatt  had  been  seduced  by  her  husband,  under  pretence 
of  taking  an  airing  to  Kingston,  to  the  prisoner's  house. 
1856  KANE  A  ret.  E.tfl.  II.  xxvi.  259  The  rascal,  after  se- 
ducing us  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  our  way,  escaped  our  gun.s. 
1858  HAWTHORNE  /•>.  ^  It.  Note-Iks.  I.  229  Interminable 
staircases  which  seduce  us  upwards  to  no  successful  result. 

1 5.  To  win  by  charm  or  attractiveness.  Ol>s. 
rare.  [?a  Gallicism  ;  cf.  SEDUCING///,  a.] 

I748CHF.STKRK.  Lett.  L  cxxxv.  363  That  engaging  manner, 
and  those  graces,  which  seduce  and  pre-possess  people  in 
your  favour  at  first  sight.  1891'!".  HARDY  7V«xiv,One  reason 
why  she  seduces  casual  attention  is  that  she  never  courts  it. 

Seduced  (s/di«-at),  ///.  a.  [f.  SEDUCE  v.  + 
-Kix]  In  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1584  R.  Scor  Discmt.  Witchcr.  in;  xix.  71  They  them- 
selues  are  ppore  seduced  soules.  1610  II.  RICK  Dcscr.  Ircl. 
87  The  papistes  of  Ireland  are  (as  in  other  places)  of  two 
kinds,  the  seducers,  and  the  Seduced.  1646  J.  WIIITAKER 
Uzziah  9  Take  heed  of  a  seduced  conscience.  1662  Irish 
Act  14  <fr  15  Chas.  II,  c.  2  Preamble,  To  widen  the  breach 
between  his  said  Majestic  and  his  seduced  subjects  in  Eng- 
land. 1768  STERNE  Seat.  Journ.  (1778)  I.  47  (Remise  Door}, 
Thou  [Fancy]  art  a  seduced,  and  a  seducing  slut.  1785 
BURKE  Sf.  Nabob  ofArcot's  Debts  Wks.  (1842)  I.  329  These 
seduced  creditors,  .may  be  just  objects  of  compassion.  1842 
W.  C.  TAVLOR  Anc.  llist.  App.  vi.  (ed.  3)  586  It  is  more 
difficult  for  us,  with  our  feelings,  to  understand  the  seduced 
and  returning  Helen. 

t  Sedu'cedly,  a dv.  Obs.  [f.  SEDUCED///,  a.  + 
-r.v -.]  Through  seduction  or  enticement  to  error. 

1642  Coll.  Rights  ff  Priv.  Parl.  6  Such  who  willfully,  or 
r.educedly  rejected,.. those  Lawes.  1642  T.  CASE  Gods 
/?»>V<i644)gWhenthey..sin  Ignorantly,  seducedly,  then, 
Father  forgive  them  ;  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

Seducee  (s/di«sf).  rare.  [f.  SEDUCE  v.  +-F.E.] 
One  who  is  seduced. 

1602  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  xm.  Ixxix.  327  He  and  his  Se- 
ducees  sinn'd  against  our  Queene  and  lawes.  1813  K.taininer 
i  Feb.  75/1  The  seducer  and  the  seducee  seemed  worthy  of 
each  other.  1819  Blackw.  Mag.  V.  710  You  yourself,  my 
fair  Mrs.  M'Whirter,  were  the  seducee,  and  the  ensign  the 
seducer. 

Seducement  (sfdiw-smcnt).  Obs.  or  ran.  [f. 
SEDUCE  v.  +  -MENT.] 

1.  The  action  of  seducing. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  I.  (^25)  32  Persuasion  to 
mischiefe  and  seduceinent  from  the  good.  1602  FUI.BECKR 
Pnndects  72  Some  Merchants  may  sowe  had  seede,  euen  the 
seede  of  seduceinent  of  the  Princes  lieges.  1642  J.  M. 
Artf-""*-  Militia  15  Upon  the  advice  and  seducemcnt  of 
evill  Counsellors.  1646  J.  TEMPLE  Irish  Rebellion  54  A 
multitude,  .by  the  wicked  Seducement  of  the  first  Conspira- 
tors had  been  drawn  on  to  dispoilc  their  English  neighbours. 
1709  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  IV.  268  In  all  Seducement  the 
iempter  plays  our  own  Artillery  upon  us.  1751  tlmoHor. 
Ef.  ait  August.  19  What  contributed  to  this  prostitution  of 
the  comic  muse,  was  the  Seducement  of  that  corruptress  of 
all  virtue,  the  love  of  money.  ,785  T.  POTTER  .Moralist  1 1. 
2,  I  will  stoutly  withstand  the  seduceinent  of  Epicurean 
companions. 

2.  Something  which  seduces  or  serves  as  a  means 
of  seduction  ;  an  insidious  temptation. 

1644  MILTON  Ednc.  4  Ere  any  nattering  seduceinent,  or 
vain  principle  seise  them  wandering.  1659  Genii.  Calling 
418  To  do  this  amidst  all  the  seducements  of  wealth.  1789 
MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  France.  I.  220  The  sweet  seducements 
of  a  place  so  pleasing.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  I.  it!, 
iv.  534  I  he  seducements  of  luxury  and  ease. 

3.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  seduced. 


SEDUCING. 

1605  BACON  Ad::  I.tarn.  I.  ii.  §  4  Those  particular  se- 
ducements or  indispositions  of  the  minde  for  policie  and 
gouernement,  which  learning  is  pretended  toinsinuate.  Ibid. 
n.  xiii.  §  3.  1642  J.  WINTHHOP  Hist.  Ne:u-Kng.  (j826)  II. 
62  He  made  a  very  full  and  free  acknowledgment  of  his 
errour  and  Seducement.  1658'!'.  WALL  Charact.  Enemies 
C/t.  45  They  are  roaring  Bulls  :  with  what  strained  throats  do 
they  stund  the  giddy  multitude'  into  wonder  and  seduce- 
ment  ?  1690  tr.  1'ivc  Lett.  Inspiration  rgt  the  Apostle  fore- 
tels  their  Seducemcnt  should  not  long  continue. 

Seducer  (s/"di«-saj).  Also  6  .SV.  seducear. 
[f.  SEDUCE  r.  +  -EI;'.]  One  who  or  something 
which  seduces. 

1.  One   who  tempts  or   persuades   (another)   to 
desert  his  allegiance  or  service.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

^1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  II',  23  He  received  a  finall  re- 
ward  mete,  .for  suche  a  rebel!  and  sedicious  seducer.  1769 
BI.ACKSTQNF.  Coiiiui.  IV.  160  By  statute  23  Geo.  II.  c.  13. 
the  seducers  incur. .a  forfeiture  of  500^.  for  each  artificer 
contracted  with  to  be  sent  abroad.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Hist. 
Vermont  236  The  spirit  of  defection,  notwithstanding  all 
the  arts.,  of  the  seducers,  was  by  no  means  general. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  entices  (a  person)  into 
error  or  wrong-doing. 

1545  BRIKKLOW Lament,  no  Yeblyndeguydesand  seducers 
of  the  people.  is68Gi!AFTON  Citron.  II.'  352  These  seducers, 
which  were  about  the  king,  thought  they  might  haue  good 
occasion  to  put  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.,  to  death.  "1611 
BIBLE  2  Tun.  iii.  13  F.uill  men  and  seducers  [Gr.  yo^Tec, 
Rerised I'ers.  impostors],  1677  DRYDEN  Stale  Innoc.  \\\  ii. 
33  He,  whose  firm  faith  no  reason  could  remove,  Will  melt 
before  that  soft  seducer,  love.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair 
xix, [He]  was  perverted  by  Rawdon..,  made  helplessly  tipsy 
by  this  abominable  seducer  and  perverter  of  youth.  1870 
THORNBURY  Tourrd.  Eng.  I.  vii.  153  The  mob.  .proclaimed 
him.  .a  seducer  of  the  King. 

3.  fa.  One  who  tempts  (a  female  child)  to  leave 
her  parents  for  marriage  or  otherwise.    01>S. 

A  contextual  use  of  sense  i.     Cf.  SEDUCTION  3  a. 

1769  BI.ACKSTONE  Coiiiui.  IV.  210  As  these  stolen  marriages, 
under  the  age  of  sixteen,  were  usually  upon  mercenary 
vieu-s,  this  act  [4  &  5  Ph.  it  Mar.  c.  8],  besides  punishing  the 
seducer,  wisely  removed  the  temptation. 

b.  One  who  seduces  a  woman.  (See  SEDUCE  v.  3.) 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  ll'el!\.  iii.  146  Grant  it  me,  O  King',.- 
otherwise  a  seducer  flourishes,  and  a  poore  Maid  is  vndone. 
1624  FLETCHER  Rule  a.  Wife  \\.  i,  There  was  no  wisdom  in't, 
to  bid  an  Artist,  An  old  seducer  to  a  femal  banquet.  1785 
PALEY  Alar.  I'liilos.  in.  in.  iii.  253  note,  The  law  has  pro- 
vided no  punishment  [for  seduction],  .beyond  a  pecuniary 
satisfaction.. [obtained]  by  the  father's  bringing  his  action 
against  the  seducer,  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter's  service, 
during  her  pregnancy  and  nurturing.  1818  SCOTT  Ih  t.  Midi. 
x,  To  all  questions  concerning  the  name  or  rank  of  her  se- 
ducer,..E(tie  remained  mule.  1874  M  UIAI  FV  Sac.  Life 
Greece  iv.  117  Nay,  the  peerless  beauty  Helen  excites  im-ie 
vulgar  passion  in  her  seducer. 

Seclucible  (sAii«-slb'l),  seduceable  (s<"- 
ditt-sab'l),  a.  [f.  SEDUCE  v .  +  IDLE  and  -ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  seduced  or  led  astray. 

a.  1629  H.  BURTON  Truth's  Tri.  371  Dis-wont  thy  selfe 
with  this  seducible  sense.  1646  HAMMOND  Tracts  59  This 
easie  prostitute  seducible  sinner.  1782  J.  BROWN  Compcnd. 
Vino  Nat.  ^  Rev.  Ktlig.  in.  i.  (1796)  198  It  consisted  in  his 
being  seducible  to  evil,  though  he  was  inclined  only  to  good. 
1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  x.  ii.  (1872)  III.  231  Friedrich 
proves  little  seducible  ;  shows  himself  laudably  indifferent. 

/3.  1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  133  It  was  a 
thing  vnworthy.  .to  permit  a  King,  who  was  so  lightly  se- 
duceable.. that  he  should  extort  so  many  pretences.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vil.  xix.  385  The  vicious  examples 
of  Ages  past,  poison  the  curiosity  of  these  present,  affording 
a  hint  of  sinne  unto  seduceable  spirits. 

2.  Capable  of  being  won  over  or  attracted. 

1815  L.  HUNT  Notes  feast  Poets  53  The  flowing  versifi. 
cation  of  Fairfax  has  even  drawn  some  writers  into  a  lo\e  of 
him,  who  in  other  respects  were  not  very  seducible  by  the 
higher  species  of  poetry. 

Seducing  (s«H/2-siij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SEDUCE  v.  + 
-IKG  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Knllhigcron.  Apoc.  (1573)  8  They  flye  the 
seducyng  of  Antichrist,  and  abyde  in  the  fayth  of  Christ. 
1651  HOBBF.S  Lc-jiath.  n.  xxii.  122  This  is  a. .Conspiracy 


Seducing  (s/di«-sirj),///.  a.     [f.  SEDUCE  v. 
-ING-.]    That  seduces. 

L   Tempting  to  evil. 

1575  H.  N[ICLAS]  First  Exhort,  .xvi.  §  14  Thcrfore  cannot 
the  man..occupie  or  use  any  maner  of  Freedoms  that  are 
falser,  wickeder,  absurder,  seducinger,  arroganter  nor  horri. 
bier  against  God.,  then  this,  &c.  i6c&Conrers.  Noble  Lad  vo/ 
Frannce  Ded., To  those  misled  Ladies.. of  England,  whome 
Seducing  Seminaries,  .haue  too  much  preuailed  withall.  1611 
BIBLE  i  Tim.  iv.  i  Gluing  heed  to  seducing  spirits  [Gr.  nvtv< 
/ioo-i  irAayois].  1638  E.  NORICE  New  Gospel  i  Such  a  seducing 
Impostor  and  cunning  Deceiver.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Sinect. 
Wks.  1851  III.  257  They  may. .be  mov'd  with  detestation 
of  their  seducing  malice.  1701  G.  STANHOPE  Augustine's 
Afedit.  11.  iv.  122  Impudently  prostituting  thyself  to  the  lust 
of  seducing  strangers.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  jfettt  xxvii,  Regard- 
ing the  imperfect  recollection  he  had.  .as  the  mere  suggestion 
of  a  deluded  imagination,  if  not  actually  presented  by  some 
seducing  spirit. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1780  BENTHAM  Frinc.  Legist,  xi.  |  29  When  the  act  which 
a  motive  prompts  a  man  to  engage  in  is  of  a  mischievous 
nature  it  may  for  distinction's  sake  be  termed  a  seducing  or 
corrupting  motive. 

2.  Alluring,  attractive,  '  bewitching  '.  Cf.  F.  s/~ 
Jiiisant,  Now  rare. 


SEDUCINGLY. 


1748  CHESTERF.  Lett.  II.  259  Take  great  care  that  t 
first  impressions  you  give  of  yourself  may  be  not  onl 
favourable,  but  pleasing,  engaging,  nay — seducing.  17 
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SULLIVAN  K/V:y  Aat.  I.  9,  I  shall  leave  to  a  future  opportu- 
nity the  consideration  of  this  seducing  but  erroneous  princi- 
ple. 1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  ix,  Well,  it  is  very  seducing  to 

ie  pitied,  after  all. 

Seducillgly  (s/di/7-sirjli),  adv.  [f.  SEDUCIXO 
ppl.  a.  +  -LY  ".]  In  a  seducing  or  seductive  manner  ; 
enticingly,  seductively. 

1592  CONSTABLE  Diana  vni.  ii.  F  4  b,  Lesse  by  some  hope 
seducingly  deluded,  such  thoughts  aspyre  to  fortunate  euenr. 
1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eiig.  ix.  li.  232  Seducingly  insisting  on 

rrformance  of  their  vow.      1866  J.  A.  SYMONOS  Life  ( 1895) 
350  In  no  other  place  [than  Monaco]  could  this  riotous 
daughter  of  hell  have  set  her  throne  so  seducingly. 

Seducioun,  -cious;  see  SEDITION*,  SEDITIOI *s. 
t  Sedu'Cive,  a.  Obs.     [f.  SEDUCE  v.  +  -IVE.] 

1.  ?  Caused  by  misleading  influences. 

1602  WARNER  All\  /i^.Epit.  386  King  Richard  the  second 
.  ,by  his  seduciue  misgouernment  (for  his  borne-Nature, 
noble,  and  debon.iire,  was  too  much  abused  by  yong  Councell 
and  Parasites,)  become  disgracious  with  his  Princes  and 
People. 

2.  That  leads  to  error. 

1774  rhil.  Trans.  LXV.  28  Analogy,  too  often  seducive 
in  similar  matters,  leads  us  to  conclude  the  same  of  other 
vulcanic  mountains  in  general. 

t  Sedu'Ct,  ?'.  Obst  rare.  [f.  L.  sMttct-,  ppl. 
stem  of  st'dnifre.]  trans.  To  seduce. 

1490  CAXTON*  Eneydos  .\xvii,  97  The  false  ft  euyt  man  enens, 
that  tratoursly  hath  mocked  me,  &  fraudulently  seducted. 

Hence  f  Sedu'cted  ppl.  a. 

1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide  v.  449  (MS.),  Seducled  Kve  with 
her  first  guilty  smile  Returning. 

Seduction  (s/dykjon'.  Also  6  seduccion, 
-yon.  [a.  K.  s£dit£tiout  ad.  L.  sedttcttSn-eni)  n.  of 
action  f.  seducHre  to  SEDCCE.  Cf.  Sp.  scditccion^  Pg. 
sediucao,  It.  seduziont.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  seducing  (a  person)  to 
err   in    conduct    or   belief;    allurement    (to   some 
course  of  action). 

1526  Pilgr,  Pt-rf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  272  b.  Some  fooles..by 
the  seduccyon  or  illusyon  of  the  ennemy  be  not  ashamed  to 
affirme..that  [etc.].  1528  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  89  Wherfore 
by  their  seduccion  They  haue  bene  the  desiruccion  Of  all 
true  christen  liberte.  1536  St.  Papers  Hen.  /'///,  II.  370 
Which  Actis  bee  yit  rejectid  in  the  Comon  House  by  the 
seducyon  of  certain  rynge  leaders  or  belwedders.  Ibid.  371 
And  all  the  styckyng  [of  the  act]  is  in  the  Comon  House,  by 
seducyon  of  certain  prescrybyd.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  171  F  i  Nothing  would  more  powerfully  preser\e  youth 
from  irregularity  or  guard  inexperience  from  seduction. 
1776  GIBBON  Decl.  >y  l'~.  ix,  I.  239  Every  art  of  seduction  was 
used  with  dignity,  to  conciliate  those  nations.  1796  ML-RKR 
Regie,  Peace  Wks.  IX.  117  There  is  no  invention  of  seduc- 
tion., that  has  not  been  increased;  brothels, gaming-houses, 
every  thing.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xix,  To  whom 
she  announced  the  dreadful  intelligence  of  Captain  Rawdon's 
seduction  by  Miss  Sharp.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  «$•  Leg. 
Art(iBso)  326  Having  tried  tortures  in  vain,  he  determined 
to  try  seduction.  1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  it.  iv.  72  An 
ambitious  man  will  govern  himself,  .and  withstand  the 
seductions  of  his  senses. 

t  b.  The  condition  of  being  led  astray. 

1533  FRITH  Wks.  (1572)  3/1  To  Rdr.,  Knowledge  your 
ignoraunce  and  seduction,  and  returne  gladly  into  the  right 
way.  1633  Br.  HALL  Hard  Tt.vts,  N.  T,  112  This  ignorant 
multitude  that  hath  no  insight  into  the  Law  of  God  lies 
open  to  miserable  seduction,  and  error,  and  is  therein 
accursed.  1653  HAMMOND  Anuot.  N.  T,  Jude  v.  11  (1659) 
851/2  For  this  was  the  jrAai/ij  row  BaAadju,  the  seduction  into 
which  lialaam  brought  the  Israelites. 

2.  The  persuading  (of  a  subject,  soldier,  etc.)  to 
desert  his  allegiance  or  service. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  15  July  1685,  Monmouth.  .acknow- 
ledged his  seduction  by  Ferguson  the  Scot. 

3.  fa.  The  action  of  tempting  (a  female  child)  to 
leave  her  parents  for  marriage  or  otherwise.     (Cf. 
SEDUCER  3  a.)   Obs. 

1769  FiLACKSTONE  Cowiit.  IV.  Index,  Seduction  of  women- 
children. 

b.  The  action  of  inducing  (a  woman)  to  sur- 
render her  chastity.    (See  SEDUCE  v.  3.) 

1785  PALF.V  Mor.  Phifcs.  in.  in.  iii.  250  Seduction  Is  seldom 
accomplished  without  fraud;  and  the  fraud  is  by  so  much 
more  criminal  than  other  frauds,  as  injury  effected  by  it  is 
greater.  175^4  COLERIDGE  Relig,  Musings  282  O  pale-eyed 
form,  The  victim  of  seduction.  1817  W.  SELWYM  Law 
Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1040  not?t  If  the  injury  of  seduction 
is  accompanied  with  an  illegal  entry  of  the  house  of  the 
parent.  1831  MACKINTOSH  Hist.  Kng.  II.  57  Promises  of 
marriage  may  have  been  employed  as  means  of  seduction. 
1886  F.ncycl.Brit.  XXI.  621  The  action  for  seduction  of  an 
unmarried  woman  in  England  stands  in  a  somewhat  ano- 
malous position.  The  theory  of  English  law  is  that  the 
woman  herself  has  suffered  no  wrong ;  the  wrong  has  been 
suffered  by  the  parent  or  person  in  loco  parentis,  who  mu^t 
sue  for  the  damage  arising  from  the  loss  of  service  caused 
by  the  seduction  of  the  woman. 

4.  Something  which  seduces ;  a  cause  of  error ; 
an  allurement. 

1554  T.  ^WATSON  Two  Serm.  bef.  Queen  B  vij  b,  The  true 
sense,  which  is  only  knowen  bi  the  tradition  and  consent  of 
the  cath_olilce  churche:  so  that  the  one  without  the  other  is 
not  a  direction,  but  a  seduction,  to  a  symple  man.  1817 
J.  SCOTT  Party  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  255  The  Scotchmen,  having 
but  small  seduction  to  return  to  their  beds,  became  quite 
inclined  to  talk.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  ff  Is.  (1846)  1.  iii. 
167  In  this  abode  of  pleasure,  surrounded  by  all  the  seduc- 
tions most  da?7ling  to  youth.  1844  LEVFR  T,  Burke  vi.  Amid 
every  temptation  and  every  seduction. 
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5.  Seductiveness,  alluring  quality,  rare-** 

1882  STEVKSSON  AV?f  Arab.  A'ts.  (1884)  i  The  Prince., 
gained  the  affection  of  all  classes  by  the  seduction  of  hU 
manner. 

Sednctionist  (sKIarkfanUt).  [f.  SEDUCTION  + 
-I.ST.]  One  who  practises  seduction ;  one  who 
practises  or  upholds  corruption  in  public  affairs. 

1817  BBHTHAM  Parl.  Reform  Introd.  143  Bribe-offering, 
bribe-giving,  seducer  or  seductionist,  corruptor  or  corrup- 
tionist.  1818  —  Par  I.  Reform  Catech.  61  The  seductionist, 
by  whose  hand. .the  instrument  of  seduction  most  exten- 
sively and  conspicuously  employed,  is  that  mostly  known 
by  the  name  of  bribery,  or  corruption.  1884  I>*hani  ll'kly. 
Post  15  Nov.  4/6  Cleveland  [was  depicted!  as  an  'aristo- 
cratic seductionist  *. 

Seductions  (tfdzrkjw),  a,  ran--1,  [f.  Ss- 
DUCTI-OX  +  -ous.]  Seductive,  alluring. 

1883  Harpers  Ma*.  July  180/1  Dr.  Gaith.. found   con- 
viviality more  seductions  than  duty  exacting. 

Seductive  (s/dzrktiv),  a.  [f.  L.  type  seJwtir- 
7is,  {.  si-duct-^  ppl.  stem  of  scditttre  :  see  SEDUCE 
and  -IVE.] 

fl.  Tending  to  seduce  or  lead  astray;  that  leads 
to  error.  Obs. 

1782  J.  BROWN  Compend.  Vit'~v  Nat,  $  Rev,  Kelig.  iv.  i. 
(1796)  249  If  Christ  be  not  the  Most  High  God,  the  language 
of  scripture  is  most  obscure,  seductive,  impious,  and  absurd. 

2.   Alluring;,  enticing,  winning. 

176.  LAXGHORSE  Fables  of  Flora  \.  Sitn*Jl  ent>er  fy  Ivy  x, 

00,  splendid  sycophant  !  no  more  Display  thy  .soft  seduc- 
tive arts!      1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)   19   One   of 
the  most  seductive  arguments  of  infidelity..,  asserting  the 
lawfulness  of  deceit  fora  good  purpose.    1856  \V.  A.  BUTLER 
Serm.  Ser.  n.  xxiv.  348  Every  seductive  companion  who 
would  blind  your  eyes  to  this  awful  fact,  is  but  the  active 
minister  of  Satan.    1824  DIIIDIN  Libr,  Comp,  745  The  seduc- 
tive charms  of  poetry.     1871  NATHEVS  Prw.  $•  Cure  Dis. 

1.  iii.  114  The  seductive  pleasures  of  opium-eating.     1878 
LECKY  A;/,f.  in  iS//t  C.  II.  vii.  430  His  manners  in  pri\ate 
life  were  eminently  seductive  and  insinuating.     1908  Out. 
look  26  Sept.  595/2  It  owes  something  of  its  beauty  to  the 
seductive  setting  of  an  autumn  morning. 

Seductively  (s/tiwktivli),  adv.  [f.  SEDUC- 
TIVE if.  +  -LY  -.]  In  a  seductive  manner,  enticingly. 

1843  MARTINKAU  Chr.  Life  (1867)  7  Self  and  the  flesh  se- 
ductively whisper  [etc.J.  1850  MRS.  CARLVI.E  Lett.  II.  123 
To  have  her  kitchen  seductively  clean  for  the  stranger.  18' 


tjoned  him  severely  and  seductively  by  turns.     1893  SALTI 
Madawe  Sapphire  79  Mrs.  Carol  nodded  ami  smiled  se- 


READF.  Cloister^  /f.  Ixxix,  She.  .questioned  and  cross-ques- 

ductively  t 
iapfl/iire  70  Mi 
due  lively. 


Seductiveness  (sftto"ktivnes).  [f.  SEDUC- 
TIVE a.  +  -NESS.]  Seductive  quality. 

1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  122  The  profusion  and  seductive- 
ness of  the  Magazines  des  Gourmands,  iSzz  LAMB  FJia 
Ser.  i.  Praise  Ctu'i>iney-Sw,t  I  am  by  theory  obdurate  to 
the  seductiveness  of  what  are  called  a  line  set  of  teeth.  1879 
FROUDEO-wirxii.  152  The  same  doubt  extends  to  the  other 
supposed  victims  of  Caesar's  seductiveness.  1894  W.  I*. 
CAKI-KNTER  Son  of  Alan  i.  28  The  world  with  its  seductive- 
ness, .may  play  the  part  of  Herodias  in  our  lot. 

t  SedlTCtor.  Obs.  Also  5-6  seductour.  [a. 
OF.  seduct£urt  ad.  L.  seductor  ^  agent-noun  f.  sedft- 
c?re :  see  SEDUCE  and  -OR.]  One  who  seduces, 
a  misleader,  seducer. 

In  the  i5-i6th  c,  frequently  In  the  set  phrase  seductor  and 
deceiver  of  the  people. 

1^90  CAXTON  Eneydos  xvi.  60  The  whiclie  seductor  of 
ladies  [sc.  the  false  Eneas],  kepeth  himself  in  nianer  as  a 
woman, ..  wyth  his  longe  litres  that  he  maketh  to  be 
enoynted  &  kerned.  Ibid.  61.  1491  —  i'itas  Pair.  (W. 
de  W.  1495)  i.  xix.  22  One  namyd  Phylemon,  whyche  was 
moche  amyable  &  debonayr  to  the  peple,  &  call  yd  hymself 
seductour  &  deseyvour  of  the  peple.  15*3  [COVF.KDALK] 
Old  God  fy  AVry  (1534)  Dij,  Anon  he  gat  certeyn  of  the 
luwes,  whiche  did  repyne  &  speake  agaynst  the  doctryne 
of  y8  Aposlels  accusing  them  to  be  seductours  &  de- 
ceyuers.  1541  BECON  A'eivs  out  of  Heaven  Fvij,  For  they 
sliall  reporte  him  to  be.. a  seductour  and  deceyuer  of  the 
people.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisirts'  Catech.  ITI  Yat  we 
diligentlie  flie  from  vthers  [sc.  than  those  lawfully  ordained] 
as  fra  our  enimies  and  contagious  seductors.  1631  MAS- 
SINGER  believe  as  You  List  n.  ii,  Since  the  assurance  from 
one  of  my  place,  quaiitie,  and  rancke,  is  not  sufficient  with 
you  to  suppresse  this  bold  seductor. 

Seductress  (s/do-ktres).  [fern,  of  SEDUCTOR.] 
A  female  seducer. 

1803  MARY  CMARLTON  Wife  <¥•  Mistress  III.  19  He  is  ac- 
companied by  an  army  of  constables  to  apprehend  the 
seductress  of  his  nephew.  1891  MEREDITH  One  ofmtrConq. 
I.  x,They  were  seductresses  for  inducing  him  to  drink  wine. 

t  Sedue,  »•  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  sedttire :  see 
SEDUCE  v^\  trans.  ~  SEDUCE  v. 

£•1485  Digby  Myst.  in.  716  O  lux  vera,  gravnt  vs  sower 
lucense,  that  with  be  spryte  of  errour  I  nat  seduet  be ! 

Sedule,  ohs.  form  of  SCHEDULE. 

Sedulity  (s/cli/Hiti),  [ad.  L.  sedulitfiS)  n.  of 
quality  f.  safu/-us  SEDULOUS  :  see  -ITY.  Cf.  F.  se- 
dulitt  (Cotgr.),  It.  sedulita.}  The  quality  of  being 
sedulous ;  painstaking  attention  to  duty,  diligent 
application,  industry. 

154*  BF.CON  Path™.  Prayer  xxxiii.  O  j  bt  He  deserued  this 
thyng  not  so  much  for  familiarte  &  acquayntance  sake  as 
for  sedulite  &  careful  diligence.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl. 
Epist.  175  Their  familiaritie  is  to  be  sought  after  with  se- 
dulitie  and  earnestnesse.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp. 
xiv.  §  26  He. .tells  the  offices  and  sedulity  of  the  clergy. 
1659  EVELYN  Chrywstom  Ded.  in  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  107, 
1  stood  amazed  at  his  sedulity  and  memory.  17*0  J.  JOHN- 
SON Eccl.  Laws,  tr.  Const.  Otliobon  §  32  The  unquench- 
able thirst  of  Ambition  chuses  neither  Mary's  better  part, 


SEDUM. 

nor  the  sedulity  of  Martha  in  ministnng.  (11734  NORTH 
Life  Ld.  Kpr.  Gnildford  252  Some  of  our  barbarous 
Writers  call  this  awaking  of  the  King's  Genius  to  a  Se- 
dulity in  his  Affairs  a  growing  cruel.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  J''afr\\it  It  became  him  to  prepare,  by  sedulity  and 
docility  in  youth,  for  the  lofty  duties  [etc.].  1878  GLAD- 
STONE Prim.  Homer  44  Even  German  sedulity  has  until 
the  present  time  shrunk  from  this  task, 
f  b.  //.  Assiduities,  attentions.  Obs. 
1694  tr.  Milton's  Lett.  St.  31  That  your  sedulities  in  the 
Reception  of  our  Agent  were  so  cordial  and  so  egregious, 
we  both  gladly  understand  [etc.].  VSg6Af0KtJtfyiaf*V.Vl\. 
79  On  the  one  side  there  are  never  any  tender  Refusals,  .no 
Submissions,  nor  Sedulities  to  please  on  the  other.  1707  tr. 
C'tess  D''At<ttifly'ls  /J'>t,y.  (1715)  10  He  thought  me  unworthy 
of  his  Sedulities. 

Sedull,  obs.  form  of  SCHEDULE. 

Sedulous  (se'di;7las\  a.  Also  6  sedulious. 
[f.  L.  st'dithts  careful  +  -ous. 

The  L.  word  appears  to  have  been  evolved  from  the  adv. 
sednld  sincerely,  honestly  (hence  diligently,  assiduously), 
repr.  O  Latin  se  dolo  without  guile  (see  $>?;•  prefix).] 

1.  Of  persons  or  agents:  Diligent,  active,  con- 
stant in  application  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  assi- 
duous, persistent, 

1593  NASHI-:  Chrisfs  T.  24  b,  I  would  gyue  thee  leaue  to 
hate  me,  so  thy  hate  woulde  make  thee  industrious  &  sedu- 
lous to  harken  out  &  enquire  whence  I  am.  1629  13.  JONSON* 
New  Inn  \\.  ii.  There  is  a  chare- woman,  .a  poore  silly  foole, 
lint  an  impertinent,  and  sedulous  one,  As  euer  was.  1667 
Mii.TOS;  P.  L.  ix.  27  Since  first  this  Subject  for  Heroic 
Song  Pleas'd  me  long  choosing,  and  beginning  late  Not  se- 
dulous by  nature  to  indite  Warrs.  c  1709  PRIOR  \st  Hymn 
Cnlliin.  56  The  sedulous  Ilee  Distiil'd  her  Honey  on  Thy 
purple  Lips.  1791  COWTER  Iliad  in.  311  They  sedulous 
obey'd.  1836  THIRLWALL  Greece  xxiv.  III.  339  He  was  se- 
dulous in  paying  court  to  the  people.  1867  PAKKMAN  Jesuits 
N.  Anit'r.  iii.  (1875)  21  The.  .Algonquins,  .of  whose  lan- 
guage he  had  been  so  sedulous  a  student.  1887  STEVF.NSON 
Mem.  $  Portraits  iv.  59,  I  have  thus  played  the  sedulous 
ape  to  Ha/litt,  to  Lamb,  to  Wordsworth  [etc.J. 

2.  Of  actions  :  Constant,  persistent. 

1540  in  Lett.  .Suppress.  J^lcnnsl fries  (Camden)  281  Thankes 
for. .your  sedulious  paynes  and  labours  taken  aboute  the 
survey  off  Cayneham.  a  1631  DONNE  Serm.  Ixi.  (1640)  612 
Admit  that  preparation,  .by  an  assiduous  and  a  sedulous 
hearing.  1661  liovLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  48  That  dying 
Husband-man,  who  by  telling  his  Sons  of  a  hidden  Mass  of 
Wealth  he  had  buried  in  a  nameless  place  of  his  Vineyard, 
occasioned  their  so  sedulous  Delving  all  the  Ground,  and 
turning  up  the  Earth  about  the  Roots  of  the  Vines,  that 
they  found  indeed  a  Treasure,  a  1778  C.  DARWIN  Experi- 
ments (1780)  105  A  gentleman  of  temperate  life  and  sedu- 
lous application  to  business.  1833-48  H.  COLERIDGE  North. 
Worthies  (1852)  I.  22  He  paid  sedulous  attention  to  the 
interests  of  his  borough.  1859  SMILES  Self  Help  iv.  (1860) 
71  Sedulous  attention  and  painstaking  industry  always  mark 
the  true  worker.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk.  N.  T. 
Introd.  §  10  By  sedulous  cultivation,.. a  high  standard  of 
immunity  from  even  clerical  errors  has  at  times  been  at- 
tained. 

Sedulously  (se'ditfbsli),  adv.  [-LT  2.]  Dili- 
gently, attentively. 

1593  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  (1594)  E  2,  Surely  you  would 
haue  sayd  they  had  bin  brought  vp  in  hogs  academic  to 
learne  to  eate  acornes,  if  you  had  scene  how  sedulously 
they  fell  to  them.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  190  The 
place,  .is.  .sedulously  looked  vnlo.  1693  OWEN  Holy  Spirit 
251  Either  not  sedulously  and  duely  to  Exercise  their 
Ministerial  Gifts.  1746  HERVEV  Mtdit.  (1818)  35  Where  find 
so  discreet  a  counsellor,  so  improving  an  example,  and  a 
guardian  so  sedulously  attentive  to  the  interests  of  herself 
and  her  children?  1778  Miss  UURNEY  Evelina  xxxi.  (1791) 
II.  189  You  sedulously  avoid  my  conversation.  1821  SCOTT 
Kenilw.  x,  His  education.. had  been  too  sedulously  im- 
proved by  subsequent  study  to  give  way  to  any  imaginary 
terrors.  t86i  THACKERAY  Four  Geo>$c$  \.  (1862)  17  A  great 
brick  church  which  he  sedulously  frequented.  1885  La:t- 
Tunes  LXXVIII.  280/1  Any  kind  of  arrangement  with 
creditors  is  sedulously  hedged  around. 

Sedulousness(se-cli/?l3snes).  [-NESS.]  Care, 
diligent  attention. 

1622  FESNER  in  Fortescne  Papers  (Camden)  183  Rut  have 
respect  to  God  himselfe  by  all  sedulousnesse  in  the  charge. 
1661  UOVLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  gg  By  their  sedulousness 
and  their  Erudition  they  discover'd  Difficulties  in  the  Bible 
that  our  Querists  could  never  have  dream'd  of.  1826  DIS- 
RAELI Viv.  Grey  it.  xiv.  Sir  Christopher  for  half  a  century 
has  supported  in  the  Senate  with  equal  sedulousness  and 
silence,  the  constitution  and  the  corn  laws.  1884  Spectator 
4  Oct.  1320/1  Conflicting  claims  and  aims,  mustering  their 
forces  with  swift  but  sure  subtlety  and  sedulousness  for  a 
final  decisive  combat. 

||  Sedum  (s/*d#m).  Also  5  cedum.  [L.  scduw 
honseleek.]  fa.  A  name  for  certain  crassulnceons 
plants,  houseleek,  stonecrop,  orpine,  etc.  Ohs.  b. 
fiot.  A  genus  of  plants  (N.O.  Crassu/act'X) ,  the 
British  species  of  which  are  known  as  stonecrop. 

ci440  Pallnd.  flu  Ifjisl'.  x.  47  Let  mynge  luce  of  cedum 
srnal  ygrounde  With  water.  1548  TURNER  Names  Herbes 
(E.D.S.)  72  Sedum. -the  fyrste  kynde..is  called  in  englishe 
Housleke  or  syngrene. . .  The  seconde  kynde  is  called . .  thryft 
or  stoncroppe...The  thyrd  kinde  is  called. -Mouse  tayle  or 
litle  stoncroppe.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.t  May  (1679)  16 
Syringa*s,  Sedums,  Tulips.  1707  MORTIMER  H«sl\(ij2i)  II. 
389  You  must  never  water  Aloes  or  Sedums  during  the 
whole  Winter.  1760  I. RE  Introd.  J>ot,  App.  326  Sedum, 
Pyramidal,  Saxifraga.  1850  Miss  PRATT  Comm.  Things 
of  Sea-side  \.  48  Several  of  the  Sedums..  were  formerly  used 
as  medicine.  1882  Garden  \  Apr.  213/2  The  beautiful  yel- 
low mossy  Sedum.  1894  FKNN  /«  Alpine  Valley  III.  181 
He  threw  himself  down  upon  some  bed  of  sedums,  where 
quite  a  couch  was  formed  of  the  tiny  rosettes. 

Sedyl,  obs.  form  of  SCHEDULE. 
Sedyr,  obs.  form  of  CEDAR,  CIDER. 


SEE. 

See  (s<)»  s&-1  Forms  :  3-4  ce,  3-5  oee,  see, 
3-6  se,  4-5  sey,  6-7  sea,  4-  see.  [a.  OF.  si,  sed, 
a  variant  (influenced  by  the  Latin)  of  sit1,  sied:— 
popular  L.  *  stJem,  altered  form  (after  sedere  to 
sit)  of  classical  L.  sedem  (si-d!s)  a  seat.] 

1.  A  seat,  place  of  sitting. 

t  a.  gen.    (Only  in  early  poetical  use.)   Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Triylm  iv.  1023  For  if  (>er  sit  a  man  yond 
on  a  see  Than  by  necessite  byhoueth  it.  c  1384 —  H.  Fame 
ill.  120  And  smale  harpers  with  her  glees  Saten  vnder  hym 
in  sees.  01400  Pistill  of  Susan  86  (MS.  I.),  pe  schene 
briddes  in  |>e  schawe  bei  schappyn  in  schrowde,  On  fikes 
and  firres  j>ei  fangen  her  sees,  In  faye.  1412-20  I.vuc. 
Cliron.  Troy  i.  1820  To  whom  hir  fader  bad  to  take  liir  j-c-e 
Be-syde  lason.  c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  1.  339  Thilke  same 
se  That  1  inne  sat  be  presomptweste  It  is  that  same  sege. . 
Where  as  God  to  his  disciples  made  his  Sene. 

f  b.  A  seat  of  dignity  or  authority ;  esp.  a  royal 
seat,  throne.  Hence  the  rank  or  position  symbol- 
ized by  a  throne.  Ob!. 

c  1190  Bcktt  779  in  S,  Eng.  Leg.  129  J>e  king  sat  an  hei  in  is 
see  and  a-coupede  him  wet  faste.  c  1306  Song:  Exec.  Sir  S. 
Fraser'm  Pol.  .&>«?•$  (Camden)  215  Tho  he  wesset  in  see  Lute! 
god  couthe  he  kyne-riche  toseme.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause. 
4230  And  J»ar  sal  he  [sc.  Antichrist] . .  in  myddes  be  temple 
make  his  se.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in.  271  But  al  on  hye, 
above  a  dees,  Sit  in  a  see  imperial!,..  Y  saugh,  perpetually 
y-stalled, . .  A  femynyne  creature.  1411-10  Lvrx;.  Cliron. 
Troy  I.  629  Whan  ^e  schene  sonne.  .had  made  in  be  crabbis 
hede  His  mansioun,  and  his  see  ryal.  1489  CANTON  I'ayfcs 
of  A.  in.  ii.  171  A  man  ydone  and  hable  to  the  see  Imperyall. 
a  1522  \Vorld  <y  Child  22  Lo  !  here  I  sette  semely  in  se  !  I 
commaunde  you  all  obedyent  be.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  vi. 
2  loue  laught  on  Venus  from  his  soueraigne  see. 

f  c.  transf.  and  Jig.  (One's)  place  of  abode  ; 
esp.  the  dwelling-place  of  a  monarch,  a  god,  or 
the  like.  06s. 

13..  Cursor  At.  2482  (GStL)  Vnder  be  fote  of  mount 
mambre  bar  he  ches  to  sett  his  se.  c  1430  LVDC.  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Spc.)  122  Fortune  shewithe  ay,  by  chaungyng 
hir  see,  How  this  world  is  a  thurghefare  ful  of  woo.  c  1460 
Wisdom  132  in  Macro  Plays  40  First,  bapteme.  .reformyt 
be  sow!!,..  Ande  makyt  yt.  .Crystis  own  specyall,  Hys  rest, 
ynge  place,  hys  plesant  see.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon. 
Prol.  19  The  fragrant  flouris  blomand  in  thair  seis,  Ouirspred 
the  leuis  of  natures  tapestries.  1513  —  sEneis  i.  i.  28  Hir 
native  land  for  it  postponit  sche  Calht  Samo  ;  in  Cartage  set 
hir  se.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  IV.  x.  30  Nor  that  [Temple],  which 
that  wise  King  of  lurie  framed.,  to  be  th'  Almighties  see. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  nses. 

a.  The  seat,  chair,  or  throne  of  a  bishop  in  his 
church  ;  =  CATHEDRA  i .  Now  only  arch. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4967  pere  sein  birin  bissop  was  be 
uerste  bat  was  ywis  Vor  t>e  se  was  bere  of  bissop  fx>  bat  at 
lincolne  nou  is.  c  1450  Sf.  Ctilliotrt  (Surtees)  6665  pe  whilk 
suld  haue  a  bischope  se.  15*5  LD.  BURNERS  Froiss.  II. 
ccxxxiii.  723  He . .  entred  into  the  Consystory,  and  so  came  to 
the  pope  whyle  he  sate  styll  in  his  see.  1724  De  Foe's 
Tour  (it.  Brit.  I.  i.  95  The  Cathedral  of  this  City  [of  Nor- 
wich]., is  not  antient,  the  Bishop's  See  having  been  first  at 
Thetford  ;  from  whence  it  was  not  translated  hither  till  the 
Twelfth  Century.  1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I. 
ii.  76  The  archiepiscopal  see  should  never  after  be  fixed  in  the 
minster  of  Litchfield.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  II.  vi.  255 
No  church  that  does  not  really  hold  the  '  cathedra '  or  see, 
from  which  a  bishop  takes  his  title,  can  be  a  cathedral.  1884 
E.  A.  FREEMAN  in  Times  16  Jan.  8/2  The  see  of  the  Bishop 
of  Somerset,  his  seat — in  old  English  phrase  his  bishopstool 
or  bishopsettle — was  moved  more  than  once  between  the  nth 
century  and  the  i3th. 

b.  The  office  or  position  indicated  by  sitting  in 
a  particular  episcopal  chair ;  the  position  of  being 
bishop  of  a  particular  diocese. 

c  1450  Bidding  Prayer  iii.  in  Lay  Folks  Mass-bk.  68  Also 
we  sail  pray  specially  for  our  holy  fader  be  archbyschop  of 
bisSee.  lUsSHAKS.  Johnm.  i.  144  Why  thou..  dost.,  force 
perforce  Keepe  Stephen  Langton  chosen  Archbishop  Of 
Canterbury  from  that  holy  Sea.  1678  WALTON  Life  of 
Sanderson  3  Thomas  Rotherham,  sometime  Archbishop  of 
that  Sea.  1680  GODOLPIIIN  Refert.  Canon,  (ed.  2)  14  The 
Diocess  belonging  to  the  See  of  York  contains  [etc.].  1704 
NELSON  Fesl.  $  Fasts  n.  iii.  (1739)  477  The  Office  of  a 
Bishop,  .contains  peculiarly  the  Power  of  Consecrating 
Bishops  to  succeed  them  in  vacant  Sees.  1819  SHELLEY 
Cfttci  l.  ii.  66,  I  know  the  Pope  Will  ne'er  absolve  me  from 
my  priestly  vow  But  by  absolving  me  from  the  revenue  Of 
many  a  wealthy  see.  1869  Act  32  ty  33  Viet.  c.  in  §  5  The 
bishop  shall  retain  all  the  temporalities  of  his  see,  except  the 
patronage.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  3.  371  The  vacant 
sees  were  filled  for  the  most  pa't  with  learned  and  able  men. 

c.  spec.  Chiefly  with  denning  word,  The  Apos- 
tolic, Holy,  Papal,  Roman  See,  the  See  of  Rome 
(rarely  f  the  See} :  the  office  or  position  of  Pope  ; 
the  Papacy  ;  the  authority  or  jurisdiction  belonging 
to  the  Pope ;  occas.  the  Pope  in  his  official  capacity. 

The  designation  Apostolic  Ste  (in  its  Latin  form,  Sedes 
Afostolica)  was  in  patristic  use  applied  more  widely  to  any 
of  the  bishoprics  founded  by  apostles ;  in  med.  Latin  it  occurs 
also  (see  Du  Cange)  in  the  general  sense  of  '  cathedral '. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Iface  (Rolls)  14946  For  he  [seint 
Gregore]  was  ablest,  next  pope  to  be  After  hym  bat  held  bo 
pe  se.  1519  MORE  Safflic.  Souths  Wks.  296/2  Nowe  if  he 
say  ..y*  king  John  made  England  and  Ireland  tributary  to  the 
pope  and  the  sea  apostolike  [etc.].  1559  ARP.  HF.VTH  in  Strype 
Ann.  Kef.  (1709)  1.  App.  vi.  7  When  by  the  Vertue  of  this 
Acte  of  Supremacye,  we  must  forsake  and  flee  from  the  Sea 
of  Rome.  1603,  SHAKS.  Aleas.  for  M.  in.  ii.  232,  I  am  a 
brother  Of  gracious  Order,  late  come  from  the  Sea,  In 
special!  businesse  from  his  Holinesse.  1616  R.  C.  Times' 
Whistle  (1871)  51  Others.  .Leave  vs,  and  flie  vnto  the  Sea 
of  Rome.  1656  EARL  MoNM.tr.  BoccalinfsPol.  Touchstone 
(1674)^278  The  Sea  Apostolick  was.  .contented  to  see  the 
Mauritanian  Kings  driven  out  of  Spain.  1765  STONOR  in 
E.  H.  Burton  Lift  Challontr (1909)  II.  83  They  were  told 
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that  the  Society  ought  to  be  particularly  careful  at  this 
juncture  not  to  disgust  the  Holy  See,  by  being  refractory  to 
its  orders.     1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  V,  in.  Wks.  1813  V.  354    i 
The  publishing  it  by  their  own  authority  was  highly  dis-    \ 
respectful  to  the  Roman  see.    1777  WATSON  Philip  //,  v. 
(1812)  1. 180  Commanding  the  Catholics  every  where  to  have 
recourse,  in  all  dubious  cases,  to  the  Apostolic  See.     1788 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  11.454  Adispute  has  arisen  between 
the  Papal  See  and  the  King  of  Naples.     1840  MACAULAY    ! 
Ess.,  Von  Ranke  f  25  Pius  the  Fifth. .  upheld  the  authority 
ofhissee.     1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  it  78  The 
protection  of  the  Holy  See.     1884  Cath.  Diet.  (1897)  93  Tne 
bishop  speaks  of  himself  as  '  N.,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  Bishop  of  N.  '. 

fd.  The  building  in  which  a  bishop's  throne  is 
placed,  a  CATUBDKAL.  Obs.  rare. 

1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Rrit,  17  The  chief  moder  chirch  of 
alle  Wales  and  the  chief  see  [Trerisa  chief  sete].  a  1600 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vn.  viii.  §  3  The  Church  where  the 
Bishop  is  set  with  his  Colledge  of  Presbyters  about  him,  we 
call  a  Sea.  1665  G.  HAVERS  tr.  P.  dclla  Valle's  Trav.  E. 
hid.  78  And  lastly,  the  See  or  Cathedral,  which  nevertheless  , 
is  neither  the  fairest,  nor  the  greatest  Church  of  that  City. . . 
The  See  of  Goa  at  the  time  of  my  being  there  was  not  finish'd.  j 

fe.  A  city  in  which  the  authority  symbolized 
by  the  throne  (of  a  bishop,  etc.)  is  considered  to   j 
reside.     Cf.  SIEGE  sb.  2.  Obs. 

1534  Act  26  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14  8  i  The  Townes  of  Thetforde 
[etc.]  shalbe  taken  and  accepted  for  Sees  of  Byshops  Suf- 
fragans to  be  made  in  this  Realme.  1673  RAY  Journ.  LO-M  C. 
331  Between  the  monuments. -are  the  arms  of  the  Cities 
subject  to  the  Great  Duke.. all  Episcopal  Seas.  1680  H. 
MORE  A  focal.  Apec.  65  Capernaum,  that  See  as  it  were  of 
that  great  Bishop  of  Souls  Jesus  Christ.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers 
Trav.  (1760)  II.  89  Aquapendente  is  an  episcopal  see. 

ff.  The  territory   under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop,  a  diocese.    Obs. 

«534  Act  26  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14  §  4  No  suche  Suffragans., 
shall,  .have. .any  jurisdiccion  or  Episcopal  power.,  within 
their  said  Sees  nor  within  any  Dioces  or  place  of  tliis  Realme 
..but  only  suche.  .as  [etc.],  c  1610  ll'omen  Saints^  Arch- 
bishop Theodore  then  ruling  the  Sea  of  Canterburie. 

fig-  ^633  P-  FLETCHER  Purple  1st.  n.  14  The  whole  Lsle, 
parted  in  three  regiments,  By  three  Metropolies  is  joynlly 
sway'd;..The  lowest  hath  the  worst,  but  largest  See. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  simple  attributive,  as 
•\ see-church,  -land  (in  Ireland),  -property,  -town; 
see-house,  f  -place,  the  official  residence  of  the 
occupant  of  a  see. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Refr.  in.  xiii.  359  The  pope  and  his  "see 
chirche  in  Rome.  1358  W.  FORREST  Grisild  the  Second 
(Roxb.)  59  After  whiche  great  extreme  purgation  To  Yorke 
(his  See  Church)  dymytted  he  was.  1845  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Ess.  Developm,  (1878)  158  The  *see-house  at  Antioch.  1888 
Ch.  Times  24  Aug.  725/1  The  see-house  at  Bishop  Auck- 
land. 1732  SWIFT  Proposal  to  pay  off  Debt  of  Nation 
Misc.  (1735)  y.  350  The  Purchasers  of  the  vacant  *See  Lands, 
are  to  come  immediately  into  Possession  of  the  See  he  hath 
left.  1835  WHATELY  in  Life  (1866)  I.  326  Bishoprics  whose 
see-lands  are.  .in  other  dioceses.  1553  RespitHica  in.  v.  805  | 
Welefte  the  best  of  them  a  thredebare  bisshop  :.  .The  beste 
had  but  his  *see  place,  that  he  might  kepe  home.  1847 
REEVES  Eccl.Antig.Dcnvn,  etc.  171  note,  The  half  townland 
of  Dundesert  is  still  *see  property.  1861  A.  J.  B.  HOPE  Eng, 
Cathedral  105  It  is,  I  trust,  in  the  process  of. .being  consti- 
tuted the  "see-town  of  the  bishopric.  i895RASHDALL  Univer- 
sities 1 1. 359  A  city  which  was  neither  a  capital  nor  a  see-town. 

See  (sO,  sb.*  rare.  [f.  SEE  v.]  In  nonce-uses  : 
a.  To  have  a  see,  to  have  a  look  (at);  b.  with 
cognate  obj.,  I  have  seen  my  see,  I  have  seen  what 
I  wished  to  see. 

1868  '  HOLMELEK'  Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice  xxxiii,  Let  me 
have  a  see  at  the  playbill.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  ^  Bk.  n. 
128  May  I  depart  in  peace,  I  have  seen  my  see. 

See  (sf),  v.  Forms  and  Inflexions :  see  below. 
[A  Common  Teut.  str.  vb.  :  OE.  slon  (seah,  sciivon   \ 
and  sxgon,  ge-sewen)  =  O  Fris.   sta,  OS.  sehan,   ] 
MDu.   sttn  (Du.  zien),  MLG.   sin   (LG.   seen), 
OHG.  sehan  (MHG.,   mod.G.  se/ten),   ON.   sta 
(Sw.  and  Da.  se),  sia  (Fser.  siggja),  sid  (Icel.  sjd, 
Norw.   sjaa),    Goth,    saihwan    (sahw,    Sfhwuni, 
sathwans) :— OTeut.  *sehw- :— pre-Teut.  *scq"-. 

Three  distinct  Indogermanic  roots  of  the  form  ''set/'1-  are 
commonly  recognized  ;  some  scholars  (as  Brugmann)  refer 
the  Teut.  verb  to  the  root  of  which  an  ablaut-variant  ap- 
pears in  SAY  t/.1 ;  others  (as  Kluge)  to  the  root  of  L.  scqiil 
to  follow ;  and  others  (as  Fick)  to  that  of  L.  secare  to  cut ; 
but  each  of  these  views  involves  a  hypothetical  sense- 
development  which  it  is  not  easy  to  accept  with  confidence.]  ! 
A.  Inflexional  Forms. 

1.  Infinitive  see  (si).  Forms:  r  s6on,  slon, 
Merc.  s6an,  sian,  Northumb.  s6&,  2  syen,  2-3  > 
sien,  2-5  seo(n,  (2-3  son,  3  so),  3  sean,  3-4 
sei(e,  3-5  sen,  3-6  se,  4  suen,  seeyjen,  sey,  sy, 
si,  Kent,  zy,  zi,  4-5  seye,  4-6  sene,  4-6,  (8) 
seen,  4  (north.*),  6-7  (Sc.)  sie,  5  seene,  seyn, 
5-6  seyne,  (7  sea),  7, 9-  dial,  zee,  3-  see.  Also 
Dative  Jtifinilive  i  t6  se'onne,  seanne,  se'enne, 
3-3  to  sieue,  3  to  seonne,  to  sene,  to  sende, 
Kent,  to  zyenne,  (7  to  seene). 

Beovmlf!)io  Eode  scealc  monij  swiShicxende  to  sele  bam 
hean  searowundor  seon.  c  950  Lindi 'sf.  Gosp.  Mark  x.  51 
pztte  ic  xesii  vti  mxxe  sea.  cti7S  Pater  Nostcr  no  in 
Lamt,  Horn,  61  And  crisles  wille  bo  us  bilwon  neb  wi3  neb 
for  him  to  son.  c  1100  ORMIN  2845  Her  ma}}  mann  sen 
full  opennlil  patt  [etc.).  1:1175  LAY.  8172  One  man., 
bat  was  bider  icome  for  to  se  \c  1205  i-seon]  bis  cnihtes 
game,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxvi.  too  When  we 
shulc  suen  Ihy  wounde  blede.  £1350  Will.  Palerne  759 
William  to  &?e  window  witterii  mijt  sene  }if  [etc.].  1381  | 


SEE. 

WYCLIF  Deut.  xxviii.  10  Alle  the  puples  of  ertbes  Mmlen 
seey^en  \MS.  A  seye,  1388  se],  that  [etc.].  c  1450  Mirk's 
Ftsiial  5  Als  ferre  as  he  myght  seen  hit.  c  1470  HKNRV 
Wallace  vni.  475  Gyff  thai  suld  battaill  seyn.  ?  a  1550 
Droichls  Part  of  Play  124  in  D  unbar"  s  Poejus  (1893)  318  As 
;e  may  sie.  1611  ML-RK  Misc.  Poeuts,  Confl.  Love  fy  Kens. 
18  One  quho  lothed  to  sie  ye  Light.  1638  Hamilton  Papers 
(Camden)  3  To  publis  the  proclamatioun  fourthwith..and 
sea  itt  put  in  e.xecutioun  to  the  best  of  your  pouer. 

r8$3  [see  i6a  (a)],  a  1225  Juliana  47  (Bodl.  MS.)  Ich  .  . 
solite  be  to  seonne.  12.  .  Moral  Ode  388  (Egerton  MS.)  in 
O.  E.  Hoin.  I.  183  Of  him  to  sene  [c  1200  Trin.  MS.  in  O.  E, 
Ifont.  II.  232  to  isiene]  nis  no  bed.  1340  Ayenb.  108  pet 
he  ne  is  clene  ne  worbi  him  to  zyenne. 

2.  Indicative  Present,  a.  \st  pers.  sing,  see 
J[s/).  Forms  :  i  s6om,  sium,  s6o,  sio,  sie,  2-5 
seo,  (2-3  so),  3-4  north*  seis,  3-6  se,  (5  scee),  6 
Sc.  sie,  3-  see. 

a  1000  Ags.  Ps.  \.  3  (Th.)  Ic  stande  on  a;r-mer^en  beforan 
3e  a:t  ^ebede,  and  seo  be.  c  1200  ORMIN  7623  Forr  lu:r  I  .seo 
full  witerrlij  f>in  H&lennd  crist  onn  eoibe,  a  1350  Owl  <V 
JV,  34  Me  is  be  wrs  bat  ich  J?e  so  [Jesus  MS.  iseo].  a  1300 
Cursor  Jlf.  16327,  I  wat  and  seis  [Gott.  MS.  seLs]  bai  wel 
noght  fine,  be-tuixand  bai  be  sla.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PL  15.  xx. 
177  '  Now  I  see'  [1393  Ibid.  C.  xxm,  178  seo],  seycle  lyf  '  bat 
'  ' 


.  ,  , 

etc.]  '.   (.'  1400  St.  Alexius  334  (Cott.)  Ys  thys  my  sone  bat  I 
TON  fl  «•«>£//  (SommerJ  41  Y  shall  neuer 
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here  scee?   147^1  CAX 

haue   pleasir  in    my  lyf  tyll   y  se   hym   refrayned   of  his 

tyrannye.     1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  8  All  that  I  sie. 

b.  ^nd  pers.  sing,  aeest  (s/vst).  Forms:  a. 
i  seohst,  syhst,  sihst,  sixst,  siist,  sist,  3  sihst, 
sichst,seh[s]te,3-4seost,sext,syst,sucst,sikst) 
3,  5  sixst,  3-5  seat,  sist,  sixt,  4  suxst,  sixte, 
syxt,  (sys),  Kent,  zixt,  zyxt,  zist,  4-5  suxt,  5 
sex.st,  sestt,  seist,  5~6seyst,  4-  seest.  $,  {north.} 

1  siis,  3-4  sais,  3-5  se(e)s,  3^6  seis,  4  seise, 
aeyse,  4-5  sese,  seys,  5  seese,  se^is,  6  seyis. 

a.  [c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boet/i.\\\.§t  Jesihst  bu  nu  l>xt  (etc.).J 
cizoo  Trin,  Coll.  How.  137  Wanne  bu  sevt  cost  cumen 
[etc.].  11250  Owl  /(•  iV.  242  (Jesus  MS.!  Bi  dkye  bu  art 
stare-blynd,  }>at  bu  ne  syst  [Cotf.  MS.  sichst]  bouh  of  lynd. 
(Ti25o  Ten  Abuses  i  (Cott.)  in  O.  E.  Misc.  184  Hwan  bu 
sixst  on  leode  King  bat  is  wilful  [etc.],  c  1320  K.  BRUNNE 
Medit.  212  He  bat  bou  see^t  yn  be  prestes  fest.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  xi.  158  As  bow  suxt  [v.rr.  sixt,  seist,  seest,  si.-\t]  be 
sonne  som  tyme  for  cloudes  May  nat  shyne.  a  1400  H<rtuto 
live  perfectly  1062  in  Minor  Poems  /r.  I'ernon  MS.  249 
Hem  bat  bou  seost  in  Meseyse.  c  1485  Digby  Myst,t  Mary 
M^agd.  1542  pis  chrisetyn  bat  here  sestt  bou.  a  1586  SIDNFY 
Arcadia  n.  (Sommer)  103  Alas  my  Dorus  (said  she>  thou 
seest  how  long  [etc.].  1781  COWPKK  Truth  507  Seest  thou 
yon  harlot,  wooing  all  she  meets. 

£•  [^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  xii.  14  Ne  forSon  3u  ^esiis 
on  onsione  monnes.J  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14055  '  Sais  [GStt, 
ses,  Fai>f,  sese]  bou',  he  said,  '  now  bis  womman?  '  c  1320 
Sir  Tristr.  2933  No  say  nou^t  what  bou  ses.  1375  HARBOUR 
Bruce  iv.  301  Now  seis  thow  I  mak  na  gahbiiiR.  a  1400-50 
Wars  Alex.  5022  For  J>i  modire  nor  ^it  Messedon  pou  se^is 
bairn  na  mare,  a  1400  in  Kelig.  Pieces  Prose  fy  I'erse  24  The 
tober  es  in  Haly  Writte  whare  bou  sese  what  bou  doo  and 
what  bou  sail  lefe.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Pcems  xx.  41  Thow 
seyis  mony  thingis  variand.  i$joAne  Tragedieib  in  Satir, 
Poems  Reform,  x,  We  ar  cum  heir  to  the..  To  cause  the 
write  that  thing  thou  seis  this  nycht. 

o.  yd  pers.  sing,  sees  (sfz),  arch,  seeth  (srob). 
Forms  :  a.  i  siehU,  siohtS,  seohU,  syhUS,  sihtS,  sf5, 

2  sic"5,  2-3  sij?,  seoU,  se^S,  siht,  2-3,  5  siejj,  2-4 
sihj?,  3  syhp,  (su]?,  sop,  seoj  error  for  seoj>),  3-4 
sue]?,  4  sijth,  sikth,  sykj?,  syj>,  seyj),  syht,  Kent. 
zi;p,  zy^p,  zyp,  zycj?,  zyk}>,  zikp,  zy;t,  zi3t,  4-5 
seth,  5  suej?,  5-6  sethe,  seyth,  seith,  4-  (now 
arch.}  seeth.     0.  (with  ending  orig.  north.}  i  eiis, 
sis,  3-6  seis,  4  seise,  seos,  4-5  ses(e,  seys,  5 
sesso,  86513,  -es,  6-7  Sc.  sies,  3-  sees. 

[c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mult.  vi.  4  Faeder  Sin  se5e  ^esiiS  in 
dezelnisse  ;  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Jesyhj?  ;  c  1160  Hatton  Gosp. 
siho.]  1154  O.  E.  C/tron.nn.  1124  (Laud  MS.)o*l/fo.j  Oc  ure 
Laford  God  aelmihti^  ba  call  digelnesse  se5  &  wat,  he  seo3 
bast  man  laet  baet  a:rme  folc  mid  ealle  un  rihte.  c  1175  /,«/«/'. 
Horn.  29  pe  mon  be  hele5  his  sunne  a3is.se  Hue  ne  siht  he 
nefre  almihtin  drihten.  Ibid.  157  pe  rihtwise  Mon  bet  ..sito 


Marie  wepeth  sore,  ant  siht  al  this  wo.  ^1315  SHOREHAM 
7  Deadly  Sins  203  He  sykb  gode  theawes.  c  1369  CHAUCFR 
Dethe  Blaunche  595  Who  so  seeth  me  firste.  c  1450  Mirk's 
Festiat  62  Holy  chyrche.  .seyth  horn  all  sore  seke  yn  be 
sekenes  of  synne.  1535  COVERDALK  Ps.  xvii[i.]  47  Y«  Gotl 
which  seyth  that  I  be  auenged.  Ibid.  xxxvi[i.]  13  He  seith 
y*  his  daye  is  comminge.  1560  Oviiis  Narcissus  C  iij  b, 
Ther  he  seethe  the  image  of  his  grace,  a  1629  GOFFE  Courag. 
Turk  v.  Jv.  (1632)  H  3  b,  Their  God  seeth  their  slaughter. 
0.  [^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  iii.  32  psette  gesiis  &  xehereS.] 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  862  He  wend  to  hide  him  amang  ba 
tres,  Fra  his  sight  bat  al  sees  [Gott.  seis,  Fair/,  seise, 
Trin.  sees],  a  1375  Joseph  Aritn.  258  He  seos  Jhesu  crist 
in  a  sad  Roode.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2532  Ouen  heses.se 
[DttbL  MS.  seys]  vs  sike  a  sowme  sare  will  he  drede.  Ibid. 
5583  pe  berne  ulischis  on  his  blonke  &  se^es  his  breth  faile. 
c  1614  MURE  Dido  $  JEneas  \\.  120  What  all  doth  boad  she 
sies. 

d.  plural  see  (si).  Forms :  o.  i  s6ofl,  s6aS, 
sfoU,  2-4  seop,  (3  sop,  8003  error  for  seop),  3-5 
aep,  4  sup,  seith,  (soez  ?  error  for  seop),  Kent. 
zyej)  (also  written  zye;),  ;ep,  5  seep,  sethe.  £. 
i  s6o,  3-4  seo,  3-6  se,  6  Sf.rie,  3-  see.  7.  north. 
i  s6aa,  3-4  sees,  sais,  3-6  seis,  4  aeyse,  sese. 
8.  3-6  sen,  4  seon,  4-5  seen,  5  se^e)ne,se^e)yne. 
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her  nowiht  bute  serewe.  [c  1290  Bcket  921  in  S.  Eng.  Leg. 
133  ^e  i-seo;  wel  echon  bat  al  be  world  grat  on  me  one.] 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2436  In  pe  firmament  beb  Planetes 
yliche  clere  sterren  seuene  as  ^e  seb  [v.rr.  iseob,seen,  sene]. 
(11335  soez[see  6.9],  13^7  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  1.41  This  and  bat 
sueth  bi  soule  and  seith  it  in  bin  herte.  1393  —  P.  PI.  C.  v. 
154  We  seth  [v.rr.  seon,  see,  seeyne,  se]  wel  syre  reson,.. 
That  [etc.],  c  1450  Mirfcs  Festial  21  As  ?e  here  and  sethe. 
/3.  [971  Blickl.  Horn.  125  Jesep  we  bzt  oft  swibe  mane^um 
men  faerlice  jelimpeb  baet  he  hine  wi5  bas  world  jedaeleb.] 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  5335  God  men  i  am,  als  yee  now  her  se, 
An  old  man.  1393  LANGU  P.  PL  C  x.  244  Ober  sonedays  at 
euesonge  seo  we  wel  fewe  ! 

Y.  cySpLindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  1 7  Da  Heo  je  seas,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  1176  All  bat  be  sees  [/-W^sees,  Gott.  se,  Trin. 
seeb]  sal  be  not  sla.  Ibid.  21074  pat  erth.  .men  sais  [Gott. 
sei^]  vprisand  fra  be  grund.  1567  Gude  <J  Godlie  Ball.  89* 
Quhen  my  ennemies  seis  my  fall. 

6.   cizooORMix  18965  Forr  swa  be;?  mare  herenn  &  sen 
Off  Cristess  rihhtwisnesse.     1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  in.  210 
•Je  seon  wel  be  sobe.     c  1450  Mirk*$  Festial  42  pen  we  sene 
pat    bou  wyll   not   do    be   kyngys   byddyng.      1450-80   tr. 
Secreta  Secret,  xi.  n  Than  shalle  the  kyng  be  worshipid 
and  dred  whan  men  seyne  that  he  dredith  god.     c  1600  DAY 
Bednal  rr.   iv.  iii.  (1659)  1 1  b,  Old  Stro.  And  speak  the 
truth  Boy  as  thou  art  my  Son.     Y.  Stro.  And  I  do  not  I'll 
give  you  leave  to  call  me  Cut,  sen  ye  ? 
3.  Indicative  past.     a.   \st  and  $rd  pers.  sing. 
saw  (sg).   Forms  :  a.  i,  3  sseh,  1-3  seah,  3  Ormin 
sahhj  3-4  sa},  sah,  sau,  (saght),  3-5  sagh,  sa3e, 
sauj,  4  saghe,  sa}he,  sav,  sach,  (Sc.  schaw;, 
4-5  saugh,  sauh,  sawh,  sawj,  4-6  sawe,  sauhe, 
sawhe,  sawgh,  sauch,  (sa}1),  save,    5-6  saue, 
sau^e,  (5  saughe),  Sc.  sa,  6  sae,  St.  saa,  3-  saw  ; 
1-4  seh,  3  seh},  se^h,  sseih,  sayh,  seeh,  3-4  seih, 
Se3'   3~5  sa^»   se^>  sa^3>  se*3)  seyh,  seghe,   3-5, 
(7)   say,   3-6  saye,    sey,  4  sai^e,    sei}e,    saih,    \ 
sayw,  seey,  seej,  seich,  Kent.  205,  4-5  seigh(e,    . 
seygh, sey^e,  seye,  say},  saie, seie,  seih, se^e)gh,    ; 
4-6  se,  5  seyhe,  se^he,  sech,  (seyght),  3-  (now    i 
vulgar}  see;  3-4  sih,  4  si,  syh,  syg},  4-5  sy},    j 
sygh,  si}(e,  sighte,  sy;e,  sihe,  sy,  sie,  5  syg(he, 
syhe,   5-6  sye ;  4  sugh,  sough,  sow,  sue.     /3. 
•weak  forms  (dial,  and  vulgar)  8-9  see'd,  9  seed, 
zeed,  etc.  (see  also  Eng.  Dial.  Diet?). 

a.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xi.  33  Se  haelend  uutedlice 
bsctte  saeh  hia  nremende.     c  1200  Trin.   Coll.   Horn.    175 
Ure  helende.  .segh  bos  tweie  brodren  in  be  se  on  here  shipe. 

c  1275  Passion  our  Lord  561  in  O.  E.  Misc.  53  po  seyh  heo  | 
ber  twey  engles.  c  1290  Keket  167  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  in  Heo  I 
sai;  gilbertus  wille  b_at  it  was  no  guod.  a  1300  Havelok  1251 

0  niht  saw  she  ber-inne  a  liht.    c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  76  When 
scho  on  rode  sugh  hyr  son  hang,  a  1330  Otuel  738  Rouland 
was  so  nyg,  pat  alle  fpure  kinges  he  syj.    1362  LAXGL,  /*.  PL 
A.  Prol.  14, 1  sauh  a  Tour  on  a  Toft,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
v.    (Johannes)   250   Paynis. .  bat   he   schaw   in   hell.     1382 
WYCLIF  Matt.  !x.  23  When  Jhesus.  .see^  mynstrelis.    a  1400 
Pistill  of  Susan    316   Vnderr  a  Cyne..I   her   se.     c  1425 
LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  22  When  I  sy  nobettyr  but  I  must    I 
go.     c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  119  He  ^ode  nygh  and  sech  how    I 
an    horrybull   neddyr.  .had   vmbeclypped   a   lyon.      c  1450    \ 
Digby  Myst.)  Mary  Magd.  2051  pe  whych  I  never  save  bis    [ 
xxx  wynter  and  more,  a  1500  Lancelot  1225  The  lady  sauch. .     j 
The  knychtis  worschip  which  that  he  hailh  vroght.     1534  in    , 
Lett.   Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  36   He  was  rapte    i 
into  heven,  where  he  see  the  Trinite  settyng  in  a  pall.     1573 
G.  HARVHY  Letter-l>k.  (Camden)  115  Who  ever  sae,  who  ever 
harde,  who  ever  redd  the  like  to  this?     1583  Leg.  BJ>.  St. 
Androis  520  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlv,  lint  Ins  commis- 
sione  na  man  saa.     1672  WISEMAN  Wounds  i.  viii.  73  The 
Doctor. .both  see  and  felt  their  scars.     1696  DE  LA  PKY.MK 
Diary  (Surtees)  102  He  say  an  ape,  and  playing  with  it,  it 
bit  his  hand.   1840  THACKERAY  Shabby-genteel  Story  iii.  But 

1  never,  for  coolness,  see  such  a  man  as  you.     1874  WHVTE 
MELVILLE  Uncle  John  xiv.  II.  91  He  see  one  of  'em.. go 
by  the  house  this  morning. 

ft.  aiSooPEGGE^wm/.  Eng.  Lang.  (1814)  lit  The  common 
people  of  London.. will  say,  for  instance, — 'I  see'd  him 
yesterday1;  and  *he  was  see'd  again  to-day  '.  1818  SCOTT 
J/rt.  Midi,  xl,  I  never  seed  a  woman  hanged  in  a*  my  life. 
1892  KIPLING  Barrack-room  Ballads  51  An'  I  seed  her  first 
a-smokin*  of  a  whackin'  white  cheroot. 

b.  2nd  pers.  sing,  sawest  (sg,est),    sawst 
(s§st).     Forms  :  a.  i  sawe,  3-4  sagh,  3-5  8650, 
4  sau,  sei(h,  sine,  8130,  4-5  sey(e,  86130,  sawe, 
saw},  saugh,  se,  si},  Kent.  ze}e,  5  sawhe,  say, 
seghe,  see,  sye,  sogh,  5-6  saw.    $.  4-5  S3i}est, 
-1st,  si}est,  seist,  5  sau}(e)st,  safest,  5-6  seest, 
6  sawyste,  -iste,  seyst,   7~  saw*st,  sawst,  5- 
sawest. 

a.  [971  BlickL  Horn.  113  [>^r  bu  aer  xesawe  godweb  mid 
goldexefaxod.]  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9848  llot  he  war  ferliful  to 
call  if  pou  it  sagh.  1315  SHOREHAM  Hours  of  Cross  63  pou, 
se^e  hyne  hyder  and  byder  ycached,  Fram  pylate  to  herode. 
c  *3S°  WML  Palerne  276  Sei  bou  euer  bemperour?  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  I.  367  Thou  sihe  nevere  thilke  place,  a  1400 
J'istill  of  Susan  337  pou  sey  nou,..Vnder  what  kynde 
of  tre  Semeli  susan  bou  se  [v.r.  see]  Do  bat  derne  dede. 
c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  12  In  hir  bou  515  a  semeli  sete. 
1563  SAJXViUfl/JK&C&A/rr.  Mag.  Ixxvi,  And  nowe  behold 
the  tiling  that  thou  erewhlle,  Saw  only  in  thought. 

p.  1388  WYCLIF  Dan.  ii.  3$  Thou  si^est  [v.r.  sau?est]  thus. 
—  Rev.  \.  20  Which  thou  sei^est  [138*  si^e,  v.r.  saiest]  in  my 
rj^t  hond.  Ibid.  xvii.  8  The  beeste  which  thou  seist  [1382 
5136,  v.rr.  saiest,  si^est ;  1534  TINDAL,  1539  CRANMER  seestj 
was,  and  is  not.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  in.  xii.  113  Sawest 
thow  not.. a  knyghte  rydynge  and  ledynge  aweye  a  lady. 
a  1536  Songs,  Carols,  etc.  (E.E.T.S.)  104  Sawyste  thou  not 
myn  oxen?  c  1537  Thersytes 501  Seyst  thou  any  man  come 
thys  wayeT  1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  $  Ad.  644  Sawest  thou  not 
signes  of  feare  lurke  in  mine  eye?  1602  BKETON  Mother's 
Blessing  C  2  b,  Winke  at  the  world  as  though  thou  saw'st 
it  not.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  603 Those  Tents  thou  sawst 
so  pleasant,  were  the  Tents  Of  wickedness. 
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C.  plural,  saw  (59).  Forms  :  a.  i  s&wun,  -an, 
-en,  sason,  1-2  s&won,  3  sowen,  so}en,  sa}en, 
3-5  sawen,  5  sau}en  ;  i  s^sun,  -on,  1-2  sseson, 

3  Ormin.  sfle}henn,  (s8e}he  we),  3-4  Sfle(h)}en, 
2   season,  2-4  se}en,   2-5   seien,   3-4   sei}eu, 
seh(})en,  seo}en,  3-5  sei}en,  seghen,  seyen, 

4  sey}en,  seighen,   Kent.    ze}en,   4-5   saien, 
say(e)n,  seyne,  4-6  seen,  5  seyn,  sene,  seon, 
6  seene;  3-5  si}en,  4  sihen,  syhen,  4-5  sien, 
sy(})en,  5  syghen.    £.  3  sse}e,  3-4  sagh,  sau, 
(scau),  3-5  sa}e,  3-6  saue,  4  saghe,  sach,  4-5 
sawgh,  sowe,  4-6  sawe,  5  saw},  saugh,  sauhe, 
sa},  so,  4-  saw;   3  seh(})e,  S8e}e,  3-4  seghe, 
sei(3)e»  3,  5  se}e,  3-5  say,  sei,  sey(e,  4  sehe, 
seih,  seygh,  saie,  seo,  Kent*  ze}e,  4-5  se(i)gh, 

1   sei?,  5  saye,  sey}e,  seyghe,  5-6  se,  5-7, 9  (vulgar) 
see ;  3-4  si}e,  4  syhe,  4-5  sie,  sye,  si},  sy}(e, 
,    sygh(e,  sigh(e,  5-6  sy.    7.  8-9  dial,  and  vulgar 
see'd  (see  also  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

The  modern  vulgarism  (iuetyout  they)  seen  is  not  connected 
with  the  a  forms  above,  but  is  due  to  substitution  of  the 
form  of  the  pa.  pple.  for  that  of  the  pa.  t. ;  so  in  the  sing., 
/,  he  seen. 

n.  a  900  CVNEWULF  Crist  536  ponan  fay  God  nyhst  up 
sti^ende  ea^um  se^un.  (1900  — Elene  1104  (Gr.)  pffir  hie  to 
sseson.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1106  (Laud  MS.)  For  bam  be 
we  hit  sylfene  sawon.  am$Leg.  A'afh.zBo  For  \>\  baet  ^ene 
|  sehen  ham  neauer  biginnen.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3522  Dis  for- 
j  fritted  folc..So^en  Sat  figer.  a  1300  Havelok  957  Alle  him 
:  loueden  bat  him  sowen.  1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dind.  256  Whan 
we  sihen  bi  sonde  wib  bi  sei  prented,  We  kenden  bi  couaitise. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  Nun's  T.  no  Right  so  men  goostly  in 
this  mayden  free  Syen  of  feith  the  magnanymytee.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxviii.  282  Whan  that  thei  seen  the  Develes 
visibly  and  bodyly  alle  aboute  hem.  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life 
St.  Kath.  1383  Whom  }e  in  flesch  now  full  late  sayn.  f  1450 
A/ir&s  Festial  20  pen  seon  be  byschoppys  of  mawmetry  bat 
all  |>e  pepul  laft  hor  lawe.  15. .  Scof.  Field  513  in  Chetham 
Soc.  Misc.  II,  When  the  Skottes  and  the  Ketterickes  seen 
our  men  sketer,  They  had  greate  joy  of  their  joyning. 

£.  c  1205  LAY.  11970  pu  vinbe  stunde  ne  saeje  [c  1275  seh3e] 
heo  noht  of  londe.  c  1250  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  30  Ac 
fore  be  miracle  bet  hi  seghe  was  here  beliaue  be  more 
i-strengbed.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10268  Nu  nan  [children]  we 
sagh  [I'rin.  say,  Land  sie]  be  neuer  haue.  Ibid.  18451  pir 
war  be  priueteis  we  scau  \Go'tt.  sau,  Trin.  sawe,  Land  saw], 
Ikariusand  mi  felau.  £1330  R.  KfiUNNEC/ir^a.  Wace (Rolls) 
4670  Men.. wel  hit  sowe.  13..  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  200  So 
sayd  al  bat  hym  sy^e.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  21691  (Fairf.)  Quen 
bai  sajjh  \Edin.  sach]  als  tai  did  oft  moises  lift  his  hende  on 
loft,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvi.  (Magdalena)  436  For-bi 
abasit  bai  var  &  rad,  quhene  bai  bame-selfine  sav  sa  sted. 
a  1400  J'istill  ofSnsan  132  Nou  were  bis  domus  men  derf 
drawen  in  derne,  Whiles  bei  seo  [v.rr.  saw,  syghe]  bat  ladi 
was  laft  al  hire  one.  c  1420  Avow.  Arth.  xl,  Thay  so  a 
schene  vndur  schild.  (71450  *S"/.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  875  All 
men  bat  sow  and  stode  by.  £1460  Emare  869  Alle  hym 
loued  bat  hym  sy.  c  1550  BALE  K.  Johan  (Camden)  81,  I 
am  as  gentle  a  worme  as  ever  ye  see.  1877  JEFFERIES  Game- 
keeper at  II.  i.  (1890)  19  The  governor  were  the  haughtiest 
man  as  ever  you  see. 

y.  1752  FOOTE  Taste  \\.  (1781)  20  The  same  [gentleman] 
that  we  see'd  at  the  Painting  Man  s. 

4.  Subjunctive  Present   see.     Forms :   sing,    i 
sio,  se"o,  s6,  see,  3  sio,  se}e,  3-4  seo,  3-5  se, 
4  Kent,  zi,  5  seye,  3-  see.   Plural,  i  seon,  sen, 
3  seau,  (so),  3-4  seo,  4-5  se,  3-  see. 

[c  888  K.  ^ELFRED  Boeth.  x,  ForSaem  mfEnegum  men  is 
leofre  ba?t  he  a;r  self  swelte  aer  he  gesio  his  wif  &  his  beam 
sweltende.J  r  1200  OKMIX  3842  pohh  batt  hegrissli;  deofell 
seo,  Niss  he  rihht  nohht  forrfa:redd.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1987 
Godmen  i  wil  bat  ^ee  it  see.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Comni.  Can- 
ticles \.  5  in  Psalter  (1884)  504  Depnes  of  hell  sail  hill  thaim 
that  thai  se  namare  of  thaire  vanyte.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex. 
1846  Sire,  if  we  se  with  a  suth  surely  me  thinke  [etc.].  1426 
LVDG.  De  GUI'/.  Pilgr.  5704  Thogb  thow  seye  in  me  Errour. 

5.  Subjunctive  Past  saw.     Forms :  a.  sing,  i 
sawe,  3  see}he,  see}3,  (so}e,  sowe),  3-4  saghe, 
3-5  sawe,  4  sau,  4-5  saugh,  5  sauh,    6-  saw; 
2  sei}e,  2-4  seie,  se}e,  3  seh(})e,  3-5  seye,  4 
seigh,  Kent.  ze;e.  5  see  ;  3  si}e,  4  syhe,  sihe. 

[<r888  K.  ^ELFRF.D  Boeth.  x,t^if  bu  hine  jesawe  on  hwelcum 
eorfodum.]  c  1200  ORMIN  17425,  &  burrh  batt  he  sa-'ghe 
baeronn  He  shollde  takenn  bole,  c  1220  Bestiary  502  Dat  tu 
wuldes  seien  get,  gef  3u  it  [the  whale]  soge  wan  it  flet,  8at  it 
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P.  PI.  A.  I.  39  For  be  Fend  and  bi  Flesch  folewen  to-gedere, 
And  schendeb  bi  soule  seo  hit  in  bin  herte.  Ibid.  x.  145  So 
seib  be  sauter  seo  hit  whon  be  likeb.  c  1430  C/icv.  Assigne 
65  Sone  paye  be  with  by  qwene  &  se  of  her  berthe.  1308 
KENNEDIE  Flyting  w.  Dunbar  44  Se  sone  thow  mak  my 
commissar  amendis. 

b.  plural,    a.  i  se"ot$,  sia^J,  3  seoj),  4-5  se(e))>, 
5  sethe,  seith,  sei;eth. 


were  a  neilond.    ^1230  Mali  Meid.  (Titus)  I.  233  Hwa  bat 
benne  hu  J>e  engles  beoS  isweamed.    a  1300  Havelok 


sehe 


1323,  I  woth,  so  wel  so  icli  it  sowe,  To  be  shole  comen  heye 
and  lowe.  13..  K.  Horn  (Harl.  MS.)  985  Rymenild  lokede 
wide  by  be  see  syde  5ef  heo  seje  [a  1300  Camb.  MS.t  If  heo 
ojt  of  horn  isije]  horn  come.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  64  And 
cast  upward  his  yhe,  As  thogh  he  Cristes  face  syhe. 

b.  plural,  i  sawon,  -an,  4  Kent.  ze}en,  5  seen  ; 
3-5  seie,  4-5  seiae,  5  seigh,  sey,  se,  6-  saw. 

ft  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  mi.  §  2  Jif  ge  nu  jesawan  (etc.).] 
1297  K.  GLOUC,  (Rolls)  5023,  £  vpe  be  west  jate  of  londonc 
sctte  hit  wel  heye.  .bat  men  wel  wide  yseie  [v.rr.  sei^e,  sey, 
se].  1340  Ayenb.  204  Hy  bresten  out  hare  ejen  of  be  herte 
be  hi  ne  ze^en  bing  bet  ham  mi^te  wybdra?e  uram  hire  con- 
templacion.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PL  Ii.  xix.  450  For  ^e  comune 
..countenful  litel  pe  conseille  of  conscience..  Uut  if  bei  sei}e 
\v,rr.  seigh,  seie,  seen]  as  by  sy}te  somwhat  to  wynnynge. 
1530  LVNDESAY  Test.  Paf>yngo  1057  Les  skaith  it  war,  with 
lycence  of  the  Pape,  That  ilke  Prelate  one  Wyfe  had  of  bis 
awin,  Nor  se  thar  bastardis  ouirthort  the  cuntre  blawin. 

6.  Imperative  see.  Forms  :  a.  sing,  i  sioh, 
seoh,  sen,  sih,  3  sih,  si},  3-4  sen,  sai,  3-6  se, 
4  seo,  Kent,  zi},  5  say,  sey,  5-  see. 

a  900  CVNEWULF  Crist  59  Sioh  nu  sylfa  be  ^eond  bas  sidan 
gesceafi  [etc.],  c  1310  Marina  55  in  IJuddeker  Altengl. 
Dicht.  ',1878)  258  Nou  wend  &  seh  wher  hit  be.  1362  LANGL. 


]  the  place,  c  1425  Cast.  Persev.  494  in  Macro  Plays  92 
oyth  &  sethe  wel  to  my  sawe  !  c  1440  Gesta  Rom,  i.  4 
(Harl.  MS.)  Seith  nowe,  goode  men. 

0-  3  seo,  3-6  se,  6  Sc.  sie,  3-  see. 
a  1300-1400  Cursor  M.   17288  +  151  (Cott.)  He  is  risen  & 
not  here,  be-hald  be  stede  &  see  !    1567  Gnde  %  Godlie  Ball. 
142  For  Christis  word  se  ze  stand  for  it. 

y.  North.  3-4  sees,  3-5  seis,  4  sese. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.   17797  Gas,  seis  [Trin.  seeb,  Land  se] 
nu,..And  yee  sal  find  fair  tumbs  tome,     a  1400-50  ll'ars 
Alex.  3878  Seis  ensampill  at  myselfe  &  seke  $e  na  ferre. 
S.  5  sene. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  \.  410  Hewe  hit  with  an  axe  and 
sene  If  hit  be  not  in  thegge. 

7.  Present  Participle  seeing  (srirj).     Forms  :  i 
sionde,  siende,  seende,  sejende,  1-2  se"onde, 
3-4  seant,  3-6  seand,  4  seende,  seyinge,  siynge, 
Kent,  zyinde,  4-5  seande,4-6  seyng(e,  seeynge, 

5  seenge,   s(e)yyng,   seond,   seinge,    seeyng, 

6  seing,  seying,  seeinge,  6-  seeing. 

f95O  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  13  Jesesende  vel  seende. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  3950  Hot  bou  sal  be  cald  israel  pat  es  man 
seand  godd  of  hel.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xvi.  4  And  she  [Agar] 
seynge  hir  silf  that  she  had  conseyued,  dispiside  hir  ladi. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  220  Noght  seende  This  meschief.  1471 
CAXTON  Reatyell  (Sommer)  23  Seyng  his  sorowful  maner. 
a  1585  MONTGO.MERIE  C/u'rrie  <y  Siae  461,  I  leuir  haue  euer 
Ane  foule  in  hand,  or  tway,  Nor  seand  ten  fleaud  About 
me  all  the  day.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
\,  i.  loo  Seing  him  self  in  sandie  furdes. 

8.  Past  Participle  seen  (s/n).     Forms :    a.   i 
(se)sewen,  2  ssewon,  sawen,  seejon,  se(o)son, 
2-3   sewen,   2-4  se}en,  3  (i-)   sae}en,   sehen, 

|  (so}en),  Ormin  se}henn,  3-5  sen,  seien,  3-7(8) 
sene,  4  sewyn,  sine,  4-5  seyen,  sei}en,  sain, 
sayn,  4-6  seyn(e,  aein,  4-7  seene,  5  saine, 
sayne,  (shene,  senene),  5-7  seine,  6  seane, 
senne,  4-  seen.  ^.  3  seghe,  se(i)h}e,  3-5  sey(e, 
sei(})e,  4  se}e,  Kent.  so}e,  zo}e,  4-5  sey}(e,  say, 
se,  5  see,  sye,  saye,  saie.  y.  8-9  vulgar  see'd. 

a.  [<:  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  13  Ac  se  steorra  be 
we  hata3  eefensteorra,  bon  he  bi5  west  jesewen,  bon  tacnnaS 
he  sfen.]  n..  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  789  (Laud  MS.)  Heofenlic 
leoht  waes  gelome  seojen  6a;r  ber  he  [Alfwold]  of  slajen 
wzs.  1154  Ibid.  an.  1127^  (Laud  MS.)  ad  Jin.,  f>is  wa^s.. 
segon  on  ]>e  selue  dcrfald  in  ba  tune  on  Kurch.  c  1250  Gen. 
ff  Ex.  2785  Ic  haue  min  folkes  pine  so3en,  3at  he  nu  longe 
hauen  drojen.  c  1330  Sir  Tristr.  466  We  and  our  elders  old, 
pus  ban  haue  we  sain,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1792  pei  drow 
hem  to  a  dern  den  for  drede  to  be  seijen.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xv.  (Barnabas)  18  To  be  leile  witnes,  ewyne  of  It  he 
had  sewyn  in  hewyn.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law"  s  T.  74 
Whan  they  ban  this  blisful  mayden  sayn  [v.rr.  seyn,  sain, 
seine],  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  29^0  5et  i*  ledis  vnto  laithnes 
and  vnlefe  werkes,  And  shotis  into  shame  as  shene  has  ben 
ofte.  c  1420  Chron.  l'ilod.^i-\€>  No  blodus  drope  was  senene 
bo  bere.  c  1450  Merlin  21  N  euer  was  seyen  so  wyse  a  man. 
1533  GAU  Richt  Vay  (1888)  29  Thay  ar  aluterlie  seyne  with 
the  eyne  of  faith.  16..  MURE  Sonn.  to  Margarcit  iii.  3 
Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  49  Oght  >-at  my  puir  eyes  hath  ewer  seine. 
c  1730  RAMSAY  Eagle  ff  Robin  49  Be  nae  mair  sene  At  court. 

/3.  [cuso  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E,  Misc.  32  J>p  men..hedde 
i-seghe  bo  miracle.)  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxiv.  96 
Thestri  wa^s  seie  by  fore  day.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  218 
For  I  haue  seise  it  my-selfe.  a  1375  How  to  hear  Mass  107 
in  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  496  Not  Blynt  j>at  day 
schalt  bou  not  be  pat  bx)u  bi  sauiour  hast  se.  1387-8  T. 
USK  Test.  Love  \.  xii.  (Skeatj  1.  13  The  sonne  yeveth  light 
that  thinges  may  be  seye.  c  1450  Merlin  26  He  hadde  neuer 
seye  them  be-fore,  a  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  70  It  was  the 
joieust  and  plesaunt  sighte  that  ever  the  saide  citesyn  Li- 
sander  had  see  beforne.  1482  Monk  of  Eves  ham  xxxvi. 
(Arb.)  8r  It  is  seldynne  sey  yat  any  man  of  hem  were  very 
penitent.  15..  Adam  Bel  410  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  156,  I 
had  wende  yesler  daye..Thou  sholde  me  never  have  se. 

y.  rt  1800  [see  A.  3  01  1857  A.  MAVHEW  Paved  with  Gold1 
n.  v,  Why,  it's  months  since  I've  seed  a  sixpence. 

B,  Signification  and  Uses. 

I.  The  simple  verb. 

In  most  of  the  senses  OE.  and  early  ME.  used  the  com- 
pound g£S/0H,  I-SEE,  more  frequently  than  the  simple  verb. 
Hence  the  paucity  of  early  examples  here. 

1.  trans.  To  perceive  (light,  colour,  external  ob- 
jects and  their  movements)  with  the  eyes,  or  by 
the  sense  of  which  the  eye  is  the  specific  organ. 

Bfoiuulfi3f>$  pjer  mae^mon . .  mSwundor  seon,  Fyron  flode. 
a  1000  Kiddles  Ixxxvii.  x  (Gr,)  Ic  seah  wundorlice  wiht. 
1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1122  (Laud  MS.),  pat  fir  hi  season 
in  5e  daei  rime  and  Ixste  swa  lange  ba;t  hit  wa;s  libt  ofer  call. 
c  1200  ORMIN  657,  &  son  se  Zacari^e  sahh  patt  enngless 
brihhte  leome,  He  warrb  forrfaeredd.  \ytfl  Lay  Folks  Catech. 
(MS.  T.)  415  For  he  that  loues  noght  his  brothir,..how  suld 
he  loue  god  almighten  that  he  seis  noght.  c  1450  Knt.  de 
la  Tour  xx.  (1906)  29  Atte  her  dethe  was  same  a  grete 
clerete  &  light.  1560  DA  us  tr.  Sleidane*$  Qomtn.  465  b,  The 
fourth  daye  of  Marche  began  to  shine  a  biasing  starre,  &  is 
sene  by  the  space  of  twelve  dayes.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  n. 
ii.  27  What  thouseest  when  thou  dost  wake,  Doe  it  for  thy 
true  Loue  take,  1604  DRAYTON  Moyses  \\.  §  2  Parknes  is 
now  so  palpable  and  much,  That  as  'tis  seene,  as  easily  is 
felt.  1614  TOMKIS  Albumazar  i.  iii,  With  this  [glassj  He 
read  a  leafe  of  that  small  Iliade..as  plainly  Twelue  long 


SEE. 

miles off.as  you  see  Pauls  from  Highgate.  1665  Phil.  Trans. 
I.  39  In  the  interim.. the  other  Comet  could  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  1796  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Camilla  I.  376  Sideling 
towards  the  window,  .[she]  had  heard  and  seen  all  that  had 
passed.  1842  TENNYSON  Walking  to  Mail  7  Whose  house 
is  that  I  see  ?  1848  THACKERAY  yan.  Fair  xlviii,  *  I  was 
m  the  kitchen  making  a  pudding'.  *I  know  you  were,  I 
saw  you  through  the  area  railings  '.  1873  Re/>.  ttrit.Assoc. 
I.  141  We  have  seen  the  third  edition.  1896  Law  Times 
Rep.  LXX1II.  616/2  If  he  had  looked  he  must  have  seen  the 
light  of  the  approaching  train. 

Proverb,  c  1450  Mirk's  F'estial  230  Hyt  ys  old  Englysch 
sawe  :  A  mayde  schuld  be  seen,  but  not  herd. 

transf.  1818  KEATS  F.ndym.i.  540  This  river  does  not  see  the 
naked  sky.  1869  TOZER  Highl.  Turkey  I.  307  The  place 
only  sees  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  in  winter. 

tb.  Pleonastically,  to  see  with  (or  at}  eye(st 
with,  in  sight.  Obs. 

For  to  see  ivith  one's  own  eyes,  etc.,  see  EYE  sl>. 
a  1000  Kiddles  Ixxxiv.  31  (Gr.)  pa?s  >e  [hio]..Eelda  beam 
eAfcum  sawe.  c  1200  ORMIN  5716  To  sen  Drihhtin  wibb 
ehne.  a  1300  Havelok  1273  pat  shall  bu  with  bin  eyne  sen. 
13. .  Gaw.ffGr.  Knt.  1705,  &quen  bayseghe  hym  with  sy^t, 
bay  sued  hym  fast,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  384  And  if 
we  take  hede  bus  bi  bis  rule  we  schal  se  at  y^e  bow  be  clergie 
sai|»  here  oj>er-wyse  ban  it  is.  c  1383  CHAUCER  /..  (,".  W. 
Prol.  ii  But  goddis  forbode  but  men  schulde  leue  Wei  more 
thyng  than  men  ban  seyn  with  eye.  1418  Man  Bc-varc  71 
in  26  Pol.  Poems  63  For  bat  ?e  hid,  got!  seeb  in  sy^t.  1430- 
40  LYDG.  Bochas  u.  Prol.  (1494)  f  iij  b,  The  rounde  droppis  of 
the  smoth  rayne  which  that . .  fall  from  aloft  On  stonys  harde 
at  the  iye  as  it  is  seyne  Perceth  their  hardnesse  with  their 
fallinge  ofte.  c  1475  Partenay  51  A  roial  gret  feste,  A  more 
worshipful  neuer  sayn  with  eye. 
C.  predicated  of  the  eye. 

121225  Leg.  Kath.  1733  Nan  eorSHch  ehe  ne  mei  hit  seon, 
ich  segge.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  4508  Hert  sun  for-gettes  bat 
ne  ei  seis.  c  14*1  Lessons  of  Dirigey&  in  2(3  Pol.  Poems  117 
Noon  ey^e  hadde  sene  me  after  son.  1620  SIR  T.  WROTH 
Destr.  Troy,  etc.  Efigr.  16  marg.^  That  which  the  eye  sees 
not  the  heart  neuer  rues.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  102 
p  4  An  expanse  of  waters.,  covered  with  so  thick  a  mist  that 
the  most  perspicacious  eye  could  see  but  a  little  way. 

d.  To  behold  (visual  objects)   in  imagination, 
or  in  a  dream  or  vision.   So  to  see  a  vision^  -\to  see 
a  dream. 

ci2oo  Triu.  Coll.  Horn.  109  pe  holi  prophete  abacuc..seh 
suterliche  fele  of  \>e  wundren  be  ure  helende  dide  sioen. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4533  Aiber  of  hus  a  drem  we  sau  And  he 
us  bad  til  him  it  scan.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xl.  8  A  sweuen  we 
han  seen  [1388  We  sei^en  a  dreem],  and  ther  is  not  that  wol 
vndo  it  vs.  1387TREV1SA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  99  Here  take 
heed  bat  Dan  ill  seigh  ten  sightes.  c  1450  Myrr.our  Ladye 
27  The  holy  Patryarke  Jacob  se  a  vysyon  in  a  place  callyd 
Bethel.  1538  BALE  Thre  Lawes  v.  F  v  b,  A  newe  Hierusalem 
the  sayd  Jonan  also  se.  1800  WORDS  w.  A1 eyerie  of  Poor  Susan 
5  She  sees  A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees.  1848 
DICKENS  Donibey  xxxti,  He  saw  himself,  in  his  mind's  eye, 
put  meekly  into  a  hackney  coach.  1859  HELPS  Friends  in  C. 
Ser.  u.  (1877)  I.  viii.  201,  I  see,  with  my  mind's  eye,  a  statue 
of  Dunsford  raised  in  Tollerporcorum. 

e.  With  sb.  or  pron.  and  inf.  as  compound  obj. 
When  see  is  used  in  the  passive  the  infinitive  is  normally 

preceded  by  to\  when  in  the  active,  the  to  is  omitted.    In 
early  use,  however,  exceptions  are  not  uncommon. 

In  mod.  English  this  construction  differs  from  the  use  of 
the  pres.  pple.  as  complement  (see  i  £)  in  implying  a  refer- 
ence to  the  ability  of  the  subject  to  give  testimony  as  to  the 
fact  or  the  manner  of  the  action  predicated  J  compare,  e.  g. 
'  1  have  seen  him  walk  '  with  '  I  have  seen  him  walking"'. 
In  early  examples  the  inf.  is  often  found  where  we  should 
now  use  the  complementary  pple. 

a  TOGO  Ridtiles  Iii.  i  (Gr.)  Ic  seah  wratllce  wuhte  feower 
samed  simian.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1127  (Laud  MS.)  ad 
fin.)  passion  &  herdon  fela  men  feote  hunteshunten.  ciaoo 
UKMIN  10676  He  sahh  |>a;re  Godess  Oast,  Inn  aness  cullfress 
like,  Off  heoffne  cumenn  upponn  Crist  &  upponn  himm  bile- 
fenn.  f  1230  Mali  Meid.  (Titus)  1.  193  He  seQ  \MS.  Bodl.  sio] 
^efolhen  hire  treoden,  meiden.  c  1250  k>«.  #  Ex.  16  Crisiene 
men  o^en  ben  so  fajen  So  fueles  arn  quan  he  it  sen  da^en. 
13..  Seuyn Sages (\V.)  1258  And  doals  tousest  medo.  a  1352 
MINOT  Poeins^A.  Hall)  vii.  70  pat  fire  ful  many  folk  gan 
fere,  When  bai  se  brandes  o  ferriim  flye.  c  1381  CHAUCER 
Parl.  Foules  211  Vndyr  a  tre  be-syde  a  welle  I  say  Cupide 
oure  lord  hise  arwis  forge  &  file.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxxvii. 
25  And  sittynge  for  to  eet  breed,  thei  seen  Ysmaelitis  weie- 
goers  to  comen  fro  Galaad.  138*  —  Mark  ix.  37  MaUtir, 
we  syjen  [1388  sayn]  sum  oon  for  to  caste  out  fendis  in  thi 
name.  1471  CAXTON  Recityell  (Sommer)  34  Whan  lasius 
sawe  hys  broder  come  all  in  armes,  all  his  blood  began  to 
chaunge.  1542  UDAI.L  Erasm.  Apoph.  Table  Y  ij  b,  Phocion 
was  never  seen  laugh  newepe.  1576  TTRRERV.  Generic  xxx* 
80  But  here  he  shall  marke  one  secrete :  that  he  go  not 
aboute  to  herbor  an  Harte  an  houre  at  least  after  he  see  him 
go  to  layre.  1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of  Epigr.  28  That  thou 
wilt  not  be  seen  to  talke  with  any  others  wife.  1596  SHAKS. 
lam.  Shr.  i.  i.  179,  I  saw  her  corrall  lips  to  moue.  1596 
DANETT  tr.  Comines  (1614)  159  But  some  of  them  reported 
that  he  was  seen  flie,  and  was  escaped.  1731  MEDLEY 
Kolberis  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  101  When  you  see  him  [the  ele- 
phant] march,  you  are  amazed  at  the  Ground  he  rids.  1779 
Mirror  No.  27  As  he  looked  at  it,  I  saw  the  tears  start  from 
his  eyes.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  vi.xxiii,  O'er  Roslinall 
that  dreary  night  A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  togleam.  1862 
THACKERAY  Philip  iii,  I  could  see  the  diamond  twinkle  on 
his  pretty  hand.  1894  '  MAX  O'Ki  LI.'  John  Hull  $  Co.  2, 
I  have  seen  French  people  laugh  side-splittmgly. 

t  f.   With  ellipsis  of  indefinite  obj.  (some  one} 
before  the  infinitive.  Obs.  rare.     (A  Gallicism.) 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  5071  Whan  hordes  were  born  adoun 
«  burnes  hade  waschen,  Men  mijt  haue  seie  to  menstrales 

loche  god  ?if.  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxix.  no 
What  so  euer  goode  sporle  &  pleysure  that  blanchardyn 
sawe  ther  make  for  his  sake. 

g.  \\  ith  obj.  and  compl.  (adj.,  pple.,  or  phrase). 

(1900  CYNEwuLFCro/  1270  Hy..grim  hellefyr,  fcearo  to 
wite  ondweard  sepo.  c  1200  ORMIN  3829  Forr  Godess  enngell 
rofrej>|j  mann,  Jiff  >alt  he  seob  himm  faeredd.  c  1275 
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I  Passion  our  Lord  495  in  O.  E.  Misc.  51  po  heo  comen  to 
ihesu  crist  and  seyen  hine  ded.  a  1375  Joseph  Arim.  269 
penne  he  sauh  Ihesu  crist  I-strau$t  vppon  be  Roode.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  122  Where  as  she  many  a  shipe  and 
barge  seigh  Seillynge  hircours  where  as  hem  hstego.  £1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  iv.  24  Though  thou  see  me  hidouse  and 
horrible  to  loken  onne.  1470-85  MALORY  A rthur\\\.  xii.  113 
Sawest  thow  not  saide  1'ellinore  a  knyghte  rydynge  and 
i  ledynge  aweye  a  lady.  1336  Primer  Eng.  %  Lat.  64  b,  Sone 
after  none  thys  mother.. Sawe  from  the  body  [of  her  son], 
the  soule  departynge.  1621  G.  SANDY.  Ovitfs  Met.  u.  (1626) 
39  Saw'st  thou  no  cattel  through  these  fields  conuay'd? 
1709  POPE  Let.  to  Cromivell  7  May,  In  which  time  all 
the  verses  you  see  added,  have  been  written.  1821  SCOTT 
KetiUw,  xxiv,  They,  .had  just  seen  the  little  party,  .crossing 
the  summit  ofa  gentle  hill.  1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.Hallib. 
in.  vi;  They  are  acquiring  self-respect..  .They  wouldn't  be 
seen  in  the  street  now  in  rags,  or  the  worse  for  drink.  1865 
SWINBUKNE  Chastelard  u.  i.  52,  I  say  what  I  saw  done. 

h.  To  distinguish  by  sight  from. 

c  1430  Brut  591  Kyng  Herry .  .leete  cere  hym  [K.  Richard] 

,  .mafayrecheste,  closydalleinlynnyn  clothe,  saaf  his  visage, 

whiche  was  lefte  opyn,  fmt  men  myht  see  &  know  his  persone 

from  alle  othir  men.     1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  \\. 

iv,  I  can't  see  one  sort  from  another;  we  must  have  candles. 

i.  In   various   phrases    (some   of    which   occur 

chiefly  in   figurative   use),  to  see  the  colour  of  (a 

person's  money),  to  see  double,  to  see  the  light  ^  to 

see  one's  way  :  see  the  associated  words. 

2.  absol.  and  intr.  To  perceive  objects  by  sight. 

Formerly  often,  to  have  the  faculty  of  sight,  not 

to  be  blind  (now  commonly  expressed  by  can  sec}. 

Can  see  often  means  to  have  sufficient  light  or  power  of 

vision  to  see  as  clearly  as  is  necessary  for  some  contextually 

implied  purpose.     Sometimes  an  inf.  of  purpose  follows,  as 

'  I  can  see  to  read,  but  not  to  paint '. 

c  1250  Gen,fy  Ex.  3108  Headden  li^t  and  sowen  wel.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  6706  Qua  smites  vte  his  thains  eie,  And  mas  him 
vn-mighti  for-to  seie, . .  He  sal  [etc.].  1382  WYCLIF  John  ix. 
ii,  I  wente,  and  waischidc,  and  sy}  [1388  say;  the  OF., 
versions  have  geseah],  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  191 
Tiberius  Cesar  sigh  more  clereliche  in  derkenesse  ban  in 
Ii3t.  1426  LYDG.  DC  Guil.  Pilgr.  3306  To  sen,  myn  Eyen 
ben  to  blynde.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festiat  54  And  when  he  layde 
his  hpndys  on  his  bed,  anon  he  segh.  a  1586  SIDNEY  A  rcadia 
in.  (Sommer)  268  b,  The  first  had  his  eyes  cut  out  so,  as  he 
could  not  see  to  bid  the  neare  following  death  welcome. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  in.  ii.  124  But  her  eies,  How  could 
he  see  to  doe  them  ?  1596  DALKYMPLB  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
Prol.  I.  5  The  beimes  of  the  Sone,  al  Scotland  throuch,  the 
hail  nychte  ar  sein,  thespace  of  twamonethis . .  in  sik  brichtnes 
that  esilie  thay  may  sie  to  reid  and  wryte.  1607  To  PS  ELL 
Four-f.  Beasts  466  Lions,  Beares,  Tygres,  and  their  whelpes 
are  not  able  to  see,  stand  or  goe,  for  many  monthes.  1712 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  IV.  Montagu  9  or  n  Dec., 
I  write  and  read  till  I  can't  see,  and  then  I  walk.  1743 
POCOCKE  Descr.  East  I.  ii.  ii.  80  We  could  not  see  before 
us  any  further  than  in  a  very  thick  fog.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  vn.  iv,  When  he  repaired  to  her  bed  he  was  generally 
so  drunk  that  he  could  not  see.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  II.  153  He  was,  at  first,  couched  only  in  one  of  his 
eyes  ;  and,  when  he  saw  for  the  first  time,  he  was  so  far  from 
judging  of  distances,  that  [etc.].  1820  KEATS  St.  Agues 
xxxix,  There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see.  1820  SCOTT 
Abbot  xix.  Why,  man,  it  was  but  a  switch  across  the  mazzard 
—blow  your  nose,  dry  your  eyes,  and  you  will  see  all  the 
better  for  it.  1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb.xxv,  It 
was  a  bad  day  to  see ;  a  bad  day  to  hear  ;  above  all,  a  bad 
day  to  ride. 

Prov.  1546  HEYWOOD  Prov.  i.  x.  Wks.  (1562)  Ciij,  She 
thought,  .she  had  seene  far  in  a  milstone. 

b.  With  ellipsis  of  an  obj.  implied  by  the  context. 
c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  John  xx.  29  pu  je-lyfdest  for-ban  bu 
me  ^e-sea^e.  pa  saenden  eadi^c  be  ne  seamen  [c  loco  Ags. 
Gosp.  fce-sawon]  &  Re-lyfdon.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  ix. 
36  The  water  that  it  wetes  yn,  Y-wis  hit  wortheth  al  to  wyn, 
that  sejen  seyden  so.  1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  viii.  10  And  I  gon 
in,  see}  ;  and  loo  !  1832  TENNYSON  Sisters  163  The  sweet 
dwelling  of  her  eyes  Upon  me  when  she  thought  J  did  not  see. 
1888  KIPLING  Soldiers  Three  t  In  Matter  of  a  Private,  People 
who  have  seen  say  that  one  of  the  quaintest  spectacles  of 
human  frailty  is  an  outburst  of  hysterics  in  a  girls'  school. 

3.  (Jig>)  trans.  To  perceive  mentally  (an  im- 
material object,  a  quality,  etc.)  ;  to  apprehend  by 
thought  (a  truth,  the  answer  to  a  question),  to 
recognize  the  force  of  (a  demonstration).  Often 
with  reference  to  metaphorical  light  or  eyes. 

As  the  sense  of  sight  affords  far  more  complete  and  definite 
information  respecting  external  objects  than  any  other  of  the 
senses,  mental  perceptions  are  in  many  t  pern,  in  all)  languages 
referred  to  in  visual  terms,  and  often  with  little  or  no  con- 
sciousness of  metaphor. 

c  1200  ORMIN  13590  Whamm  bu  burrh  Drihhtin  sest  nu^u 
WiJ>J>  innsihht  off  bin  herrte.  a  1225  Leg.  Katk.  477  Ah 
sone  se  ich  seh  be  leome  of  be  soSe  lare  baet  leadeS  to  eche 
lif,  ich  leafde  al  ktt  oSer.  a  1250  Owl fy  N.  950  Heo.. so 
for-leost  al  hire  Urn,  J»at  heo  ni  sip  {Jesus  MS.  syh^]  so5  ne 
riht  ^1330  Spec.  Gy  de  Warn.  657  If  bu  coufwst  knowe 
and  se  pe  uertu  of  humilite  [etc.],  a  1400  CHAUCER  Mfrciles 
Beaute  10  For  with  my  deeth  thetroutheshal  be  sene.  1426 
LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  2739  Now  haue  I  told  (ye  sen  yt  wel,) 
Touchyng  thys  swerd  euerydel.  c  1537  Thcrsytes  59  Your 
mynde  now  I  se.  c  1553  EARL  OF  BATH  Let.  in  Gage  Hen- 
grave  (1822)  141  And  except  the  bishop  wold  wincke  at  the 
same,  and  wold  not  see  it,  there  is  no  law  can  assure  it  before 
he  were  priest.  1594  LYLY  Mother  Bontbie  u.  iii,  We  gird 
them  and  flout  them  out  of  all  scotch  and  notch,  and  they  i 
cannot  see  it.  1609  CARLETON  in  Crt.  <$•  Times  Jas.  /  ( 1 848)  [ 
I.  95  He  may  well  be  deceived,  for  I  see  no  better  benefice  I 
for  him  at  his  return  than  to  serve  as  a  clerk.  1651  HOBBES 
Levtath.  u.  xxvi.  148  From  seeing  the  Extraordinary  wis-  I 
dome.. of  his  Actions.  1721  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to 
Ctess  Mar  (1893)  I.  457  The  first  of  those  ladies  is  on  the 
brink  of  Scotland  for  life.  She  does  not  care  ;  to  say  truth, 
I  see  no  very  lively  reasons  why  she  should.  1768  WHATELY 
in  GrcnvilU  Pafcrt  (1853)  IV.  294  Lord  Temple  says  that 
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I    he  sees  no  objection  to  your  coming  up.     1825  T.  HOOK 

I    Sayings  Ser.  u.  Passion  <$•  Princ.  ix.  III.  164  She  saw  nothing 

before  her  but  distress  and  misery.     1827   SCOTT   Chron. 

Canongate  Introd.,  I  did  not  immediately  see  the  purpose  of 

;    his  lordships  question.     1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II. 

|    63  Nor  did  he  ever  see  his  error  till  [etc.].     1884  Manch. 

\    Exam.  10  May  5/4  As  soon  as  the  question  was  put  it  was 

easy  to  see  the  course  which  the  Government  would  take 

1888  'J.  S.  WINTER'  Bootless  Childr.  ix,  Then  why  didn't 

you  tell  Geoffrey  you  didn't  see  the  good  of  sending  so  many? 

b.  With  obj.  a  clause  or  an  indirect  question. 
a  1000  Ags.  Ps.  Ivii.  9  (Gr.)  SooYxst  blissaS,  bonne  he  sift 
onTan  hubaarleasan  ealleforweor5a5.   c  woo  OHM  IN  Introd. 
47  Nu  mihht  tu  sen  bait  tatt  \\ass  rihht  patt  mannkmn  for 
;    till  helle.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  1 165  '  Lauerd,'  he  said,  '  now 
!    see  i  well  Mi  sin  me  has  seit  in  vnsell.'     c  1385  CHAUCEK 
|    L.  G.  \V.  795  That  whan  sche  say  hire  tyme  myghte  be  At 
nygh  sche  stal  a  wey  ful  pryuyly.    1470-85  MALOHY  Arthur 
xin.  xix.  639  Now  I  sec  and  vndurstande  that  myn  old  synnc 
hyndereth  me  and  shameth  me.     a  1533  Li>.  BEKNEKS  llnon 
Ivii.  191,  I  can  not  se  but  we  are  lyke  to  dye.      1551   K. 
ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utopia  I.  (1895)  102  Whcrby  I  can  not 
see  what  good  they  haue  doone,  but  that  men  may  more 
i    sickerlye  be  euell.     1606  SHAKS.  Aut.fyCl.  in.  xiii.  33,  I  sue 
1    mens  ludgements  are  A  parcell  of  their  Fortunes.    ^1645 
HOWKLL  Lett.  (1655)  II.  xviii.  30  Therefore  I  do  not  .sue  bow 
•    she  could  support  a  war  long  to  any  purpose  if  Castile  were 
1    quiet.    1716  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  22  r  2, 1  only  answered, 
i    that  I  did  not  see  how  the  badness  of  the  weather  could  be 
!    the  King's  fault.     1778  Geraldinal.  30  You  see  how  rusti- 
|    cated  I  am,  by  writing  on  such  uninteresting  subjects.    1813 
!     Sketches  of  Character  (ed.  2)  I.  123,  I  dont  see  what  there 
I    is  for  me  to  say.     1856  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Serm.  I'ar.  Occ.  i. 
(1881)    8   And   thus  you   see,  my  brethren,  how  that   par- 
ticular temptation  comes  about.     1875  JOWETT  Plato  ted.  2) 
III.  219,  I   see  that  you  are  speaking   your  mind.      1895 
E.  13.  ROWLANDS  in  Law  Times  XCIX.  464/2  It  is  at  the 
first  look  hard  to  see  why  the  Court  of  Appeal  should  ever 
have  been  troubled  with  Wegg-Prosser  v.  Evans. 

c.  With  obj.  and  infinitive  or  f  compl. 

1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Low  82  Vnwerily  it  byrnys  bo  bingis 
to  fulfil  bat  it  seys  &  knawes  pkisynge  to  god.  c  1449 
PECOCK  Repr.  \,  vii.  34  That  what  he  sije  to  be  trcwe  bifore 
in  doom  of  resoun  and  lawe  of  kinde  he  toold  out  to  hise 
herers.  1584  B.  K.tr.  Herodotus  \\.  101  b,  But  seeyng  hym- 
selfe  in  these  braakes,  hec  called  hys  brother  [etc.],  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  z^  July  1673,  Uesides  he  saw  the  Dutch  warr 
.  .very  unprosperous.  1700  DKYDKN  Sigism.  <V  Gnhc.  276 
The  Youth,  who  saw  His  forfeit  Life  abandon 'd  to  the  Law. 
J743  J-  MOHRia  Serm.  viL  190  liut  surely  every  one  inust 
see  this  to  be  highly  absurd. 

d.  In  literary  use,  expressions  like   *  we  have 
seen '    '  we  shall  see ',  *  the  reader  has  now  seen  ', 
etc.,  are  common  with  reference  to  what  has  been 
or  is  to  be  narrated  or  proved  in  the  book. 

1422  tr.  Secrcta  Secret.,  Priz:  Priv.  ii.  128  liut  whate 
myschefe  folwyth  of  chynchry  and  folargesse,  ye  schal  bene 
hit  aftyr  in  this  boke.  1560  WHITE  HORN  Machiavcfs  Artc 
of  l\'arre  v.  72  You  shall  see..howe  moche  trouble  and 
disease  an  armie  and  a  capitaine  isauoided  of.  1810  KEAIS 
Lamia  \.  2oi_  Why  this  fair  creature  chose  so  faerily  liy  the 
wayside  to  linger,  we  shall  see.  1846  CARPENTER  Man, 
Phys.  §  843  We  shall  presently  see  reason  to  believe,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  movements  of  many  of  the  lower 
animals  are  of  this  reflex  character.  1869  RUSKIN  Q.  of  Air 
i.  §  38  We  saw  before  the  reason  why  Hermes  is  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Maia.  1893  KIPLING  Many  Invent.)  Lost  Legion, 
What,  .the  English  did  will  be  seen  later  on  [in  the  story]. 
f  e.  Phrase,  All  things  seen :  all  things  being 
duly  considered.  Obs. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Refr.  u.  viii.  186  Wherfore,  alle  thingis  seen, 
this  present  ve.  reule,  or  suppo^icion  is  trewe. 

f.  absol.   Often    with   virtual   ellipsis   of  obj.- 
clause,  esp.  in  parenthetic  use,  or  preceded  by  as 
or  so.     Also  as  figurative  application  of  sense  2. 

/  see :  often  used  colloq.  in  assenting  to  an  explanation  or 
argument.  You  see  :  sometimes  appended  parenthetically  to 
a  statement  ofa  fact  known  to  the  hearer  which  explains  or 
excuses  something  that  provokes  surprise  or  blame. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2137  O  bis  thre  com  all,  as  bou  sais,  Has 
bene  in  werld  and  yeit  beis.  1390  GUWER  Conf.\\\.  251  Hot 
thei  weren  blincle,  And  sihen  nognt  so  fer  as  he.  c  1485  Digby 
Afyst.,  Mary  Magd.  507  Lady,  bis  man  is  for  }ow,  as  I  se 
can.  1570  T.  WILSON  tr.  Demostk.  Orat.  vii.  98  And  as  farre 
as  I  can  see,  the  daunger  that  we  are  in,  isfarredifferent  from 
other  folkes.  1657  CROMWELL  Sp.  21  Apr.  in  Carlyle  Lett. 
ff  Sp.  (1845)  II.  582  Because,  you  see,  the  present  Govern- 
ment  has  1,900,000!.;  and  [etc.].  1706  FARQUHAR  Recruit- 
tng  Officer  \.  i,  Look'ee  Serjeant,  no  Coaxing,  no  Wheed- 
ling, d'ye  see.  1741-2  CHALLONER  Missionary  Priests 
(1803)  II.  19  AH  the  sanguinary  laws  enacted  by  queen 
Elizabeth  were  from  time  to  time  put  in  execution  by  this 
king,.. as  we  shall  see  anon.  1733  RICHARDSON  Grandisen 
(1754)  III.  xviii.  246  Surely.. a  man  of  common  penetration 
may  see  to  the  bottom  of  a  woman's  heart.  1802-12  HENTHAM 
Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  1 1.  578  A  man  who, .  if  he  saw  to 
the  bottom  of  his  own  mind,  would  acknowledge  {etc].  1818 
BVRON  Juan  i.  xcvii,  Whether  it  was  she  did  not  see,  or 
would  not,  Or,  like  all  very  clever  people,  could  not.  1823 
SCOTT  Quentin  D.  v, '  I  see,1  answered  his  uncle — *  I  com* 
prehend.  Cunning  rogues — very  cunning  !*  1855  BROWN- 
ING Bp.  Blougram  3  We  ought  to  have  our  Abbeyback,  you 
see.  1859  H  Ei.i-s  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  11.  (1877)  I.  viii.  216  The 
man  who  sees  too  widely  is  nearly  sure  to  be  indecisive,  or  lo 
appear  so.  1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  344  He  replies,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  he  had  anticipatively  considered  and  rejected 
every  view  that  I  present.  1892  Macmillans  Mag.  July 
229  A  few  corns  of  wheat  must  always  drop  off,  you  see,  before 
one  can  get  the  harvest. 

g.  trans.  To  have  a  particular  mental  view  of ; 
to  perceive,  apprehend,  or  appreciate  in  a  particular 
manner.     Also  absol.  esp.  in  to  see  with  =  to  agree 
in  opinion  with  another  person. 

For  to  see  eye  to  eye,  see  EVE  sb.  5. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\.  (Sommer)  173  Alas,  incom- 
parable PhUoclea,  thou  euer  seest  me,  but  dost  neuer  see 
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SEE. 

me  as  I  am.  1786  BURNS  To  a  Louse  viii,  O  wad  some 
Pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us  To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  ! 
Moil.  I  now  see  the  mailer  in  a  new  light.  I  wish  you 
could  see  with  me  on  this  question. 

4.  trans.  With  mixed  literal  and  figurative  sense  : 
To  perceive  by  visual  tokens.  With  obj.  a  sb. 
(denoting  a  fact,  quality,  state  of  things),  more 
frequently  a  clause  or  an  indirect  question.  Also 
with  obj.  and  predicative  complement  (now  usually 
introduced  by  to  be). 

c  1200  ORMIN  2930  He  sahh  batt  ?ho  wibb  childe  wass,  & 
nissle  he  nohht  whajroffe.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  A.  vi.  15 
Moni  Cros  on  his  cloke..And  be  vernicle  bi-fore  for  men 
schulde  him  knowe,  And  seo  be  his  signes  whom  he  souht 
hedde.  c  1400  LOVE  Bouavcat.  Mirr.  (1908)  23  Sche  was 
sad  and  invariable :  so  ferforth  that  as  sche  profited  belter 
and  heller,  so  was  there  none  that  euere  syhe  or  herde  hir 
wrooth.  1426  LVDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  24272  Thou  mayst  se 
by  my  lokkes  hore  And  by  ryvels  of  my  visage  How  that  I 
am  called  '  Age '.  I43*-S°  "•  Higdctt  (Rolls)  V.  439  This 
man  instrucle  in  aslronomy,  see  in  Ihe  firmament  pat  his 
realme  scholde  be  destroyede.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of 
Aynion  iv.  (1885)  120  '  Syres',  answered  Reynawde^  ye  en. 
quere  over  moche ;  see  ye  not  what  folke  we  ben '.  _  1513 
DOLGLAS  ,-Eneis  viii.  xii.  73  Actins  Appollo,  seand  in  Ihe 
skye  Off  this  melle  the  doutsum  viclorie.  1622  MABBE(tTi 
A  /email's  Guzman  d'A  If.  I.  34  Pereeiuest  thou  not  how  im- 
patient I  am  1  Seest  thou  nol  lhat  I  can  not  containe  my 
sclfe?  1765  FOOTE  Commissary  i,  Don't  you  see  I  amlired 
lo  dealh  1  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xlvi,  She  was  never 
seen  angry  but  twice  or  Ihrice  in  her  life. 

b.  The  construction  with  sb.  or  pron.  as  obj. 
is  sometimes  combined  with  that  with  an  obj.- 
clause.  Now  only  poet. 

Common  in  the  Bible  as  literal  rendering  of  a  Heb.  idiom, 
but  app.  also  developed  independently  in  Eng. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xii.  14  Egipciens  sawen  the  woman  that 


pasyan,  at  he  w  as  a  nobyl  man  and  a  redy  to  cowncell.   1575 
Gammer  Gnrton  i.  iv.  15  Here  is  a  prety  mailer,  to  see 
this  gerehow  it  goes.  1842  TENNYSON  Morte  d'Arthure  123, 
1  see  thee  what  thou  art. 
c.  To  learn  by  reading. 

Often  idiomatically  in  present  tense,  /  j«  =  I  have  just 
rend  (esp.  in  a  newspaper)  that  something  has  happened. 

1426  AUDELAY  Poems  6  In  the  gospel  thou  sist.  1612 
SKELTON  Don  Quixote  iv.  v.  (1620)  338  What  then  can  you 
say  to  me  of  the  gcKxl  Don  Cirongiho  of  Thracia,  who  was 
so  animous  and  valiant  as  may  be  scene  in  his  booke?  1651 
HOBBES  Lci-iath.  n.  xxvi.  150,  I  could  never  see  in  any 
Author,  whal  a  Fundamental  Law  signifieth.  1765  H.  WAL- 
I-OLE  in  Jesse  Sel-.uyn  ff  Contemp.  (1843)  II.  ii  A  propos,  I 
see  by  Ihe  papers,  lhat  the  Bishop  of  London  is  suppressing 
mass-houses.  1847  THACKERAY  Lett.  (1887)  8  Did  you  see 
her  death  in  Ihe  paper?  1881  SAINTSBURY  Dryden  13  One 
Ihing  in  particular  I  nave  never  seen  fairly  put  as  accounting 
for  the  complete  royalization  of  nearly  the  whole  people. 

5.  To  direct  the  sight  (literal  or  metaphorical) 
intentionally  to  ;  to  look  at,  contemplate,  examine, 
inspect,  or  scrutinize ;  to  visit  (a  place) ;  to  attend 
(a  play,  etc.)  as  a  spectator.  (Cf.  to  see  on,  21.) 

,!  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2085  pa;t  alle  weren  isihen  hider  for  to 
seoli  bis  feorlich.  a  1300  Havelok  1021  For  it  ne  was  non 
horse-knaue,..pat  he  ne  kam  bider,  be  leyk  to  se.  1362 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  n.  163  Sobnesse  sauh  hem  wel  and  seide 
bole  luyte,  Bote  prikede  on  his  palfrey  and  passede  hem  alle. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  )  fife's  Prol.  552, 1  hadde  the  bettre  leyser  for 
lo  pleye  And  for  lo  se  and  eek  fortobe  seye  Of  lusty  folk.  1471 
CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  281  Whan  they  had  seen  and  be- 
holde  the  monstre  ynowh  they  departed  thens.  c  1590  Fain 
Em  11.1.97  Two  gentlemen..  Oft  times  resort  to  see  and  lobe 
seene  Walking  the  streete  fast  by  thy  fathers  dore.  1592 
NASHE  P.  Penilesse  ¥3,  Gameing,.. drinking,  or  seeing  a 
play.  1600  SURFLET  Country  farm  I.  vi.  27  Let  him  not 
goe  to  see  the  towne,  except  it  be  vpon  his  earnest  affaires. 
1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  i.  37  Let's  to  the  Sea-side  (hoa)  As  well 
lo  see  the  Vessell  that's  come  in,  As  to  throw-out  our  eyes 
for  braue  Othello.  1642  D.  ROGERS  Naaman  113  Their 
answer  was,  I  am  lo  goe  see  a  farme,  I  haue  bought  oxen. 
1645  SYMONDS  Diary  (Camden)  221  One  of  the  stalues  was 


11.  704  Whose  . ,  - --  -, - 

Their  glitt'ring  Baits,  and  Purple  Slavery.  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl. 
toStella  13  Dec.,  [We]  set  out. .10  the  lower,  and  saw  all 
the  sights.  1721  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  148  By  Iheir 
faces,.. ihey  durst  see  an  enemy.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
Fair\\,  My  father  took  me  to  see  a  show  at  Brookgreen 
Fair.  itjtA'Mttic  Worlds  May  79/1  The  finish  wasone 
worth  going  miles  to  see.  1881  FREEMAN  in  \V.  R.  W.  Ste- 
phens Life  f,  Lett.  (1895)  II.  236  We  have  trotted  about, 
been  into  Canada,  and  seen  the  sights. 

b.  With  sb.  or  pron.  as  obj.  and  complementary 
pple.  or  inf.  Cf.  i  g. 

1903  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Uncanny  Tales  (1911)  146  (Man 
Overboard!)  So  I  wrote  to  Jack  that  I  would  come  down 
and  see  him  married. 

t  c.  absol.  To  look.  Obs.  (Cf.  17-25.) 
ci25p  Gen.  «r  Ex.  2169  It  semet  wel  Sat  je  spies  ben,  And 
in-toBis  lond  cumen  to  sen.  aiya  Cursor  Jlf.  17288  +447 
Gropes  &  sees  oueralle,  and  knaw  bat  it  be.  c  1425  Seven 
Sag.  (P.)  781  Toward  the  credyl  as  he  saythe,  The  good 
grew-hond  lay  and  syje.  1484  CAXTON  FaUeso/Al/once 
xiii,  He . .  sawe  and  serched  al  aboute  here  and  Ihere. 

d.  trans.  To  look  at,  read  (a  book,  document, 
etc.).  Seen  and  allowed,  seen  and  approved,  etc. : 
a  formula  used  in  certifying  the  official  inspection 
of  a  document. 

a  tyaoCttrserflf.  26593  pe  quilk  [circumstances]  grathli  be 
sal  be  kend,  If  J»ou  pis  bok  will  se  lill  end.  1377  LANGL. 
F.  PI.  B.  II.  70  Thanne..lyer..preide  cyuile  lo  se  and 
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symonye  to  rede  it.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Ln-ji's  T.  711 
And  what  bat  he  this  pilous  letlre  say  fful  ofte  he  seyde 
Alias  and  weylaway.  1426  LVDC.  On  Eng.  Title  to  Crown 
of  France  Prol.  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  133  Tho  that 
shalle  hit  sene  or  rede,  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  (1005)  206  After 
sche  had  say  the  charters.  1523  FITZHERB.  Httsb.  §  152  For 
I  haue  seen  bokes  of  accompte  of  householde.  .&  I  double 
not,  but  [etc.].  1576  GASCOIGNE  Spjylc  of  Antw.  title-p., 
Novem.  1576.  Scene  and  allowed.  1'rinted  at  London  by 
Richard  Jones.  1594  NASHE  Utifort.  Trav.  Ded.,  Least 
anie  man  should  challenge  these  my  papers  as  goods 
vncustomd.  .lo  Ihe  scale  of  your  excellent  censure  loe 
here  I  present  them  to  bee  scene  and  allowed.  1609  SKESE 
Reg.  Afaj.  89  We  charge  and  command  zou,  thir  present 


.          . 

letters  being  sene,  ze  cause  lawfully  summone  A.  to  compeir 
efore  vs.     1621  Shutlleworths'  Ace.  (Chelham  Soc.)  258 


. 

[At  end  of  an  account.]  Scene  and  allowed  by  mee,  Ric. 
Shuttleworlhe.  1662  Acts  of  Sederunt  (1790)  85  The  de- 
fender's  advocat  shall  return  the  proces,  and  shall  write 
on  the  back  the  day  of  the  return,  (seen  and  returned), 
and  sett  his  nan  e  thereto.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II. 
215  No  man  would  advance  money  upon  an  estate  without 
seeing  the  title  deeds. 

e.  The  imperative  see  is  used  in  books  to  a 
passage  in  the  same  or  some  other  work  in  which 
information  will  be  found.  Cf.  mod.L.  vide,  F. 
•voyez,  voir,  G.  siche. 

1608  PLAT  Garden  of  Eden  (ed.  Bellingham  1653)  50  See 
more  of  this  in  Numb.  30.  Ibid.  88  See  before,  Numb.  67. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcchn.  I,  Period,  in  Chronology, 
signifies  a  Revolulfwi  of  a  certain  Number  of  Years  ;  as  the 
Metonick  Period,  the  Julian  Period,  and  the  Calipfick 
Period;  which  see  in  their  proper  places.  1753  CHALLONER 
Cat/i.  C/ir.  Ins.tr.  21  See  St.  Dionysins,  L.  de  Ecelfs. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Rim,  or  Brim,a.  name 
given  to  the  circular  edge  of  any  of  the  tops.  See  that 
aiticlc.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  ix,  See  twenty-third  of  Queen 
"  les  First,  chapter  twenty-fifth. 


(ed.  2)  Persians  741  note,  O<TTI?,  quippe  qni.  See  on  Prom. 
38.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  f,  Bk.  viii.  812  For  pregnant 
instance  let  us  contemplale  The  luck  of  Leonardus, — see  at 
large  Of  Sicily's  Decisions  sixty-first. 

f.  The  imperative  is  often  employed  exclama- 
torily,  either  with  obj.  a  sb.  or  a  clause  introduced 
by  what  or  how,  or  absol.  as  quasi-?'«/.  — -  Behold  ! 
In  OE.  accompanied  by  the  dative  fe,  a  use  which,  though 
unrecorded  in  ME.  or  mod.Eng.  lileralure,  survives  in  dia- 
lecls :  see  sitliee  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  The  corresponding 
plural  see  you  !  also  occurs  in  dialecls,  but  is  apl  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  interrogative  see  you  >  do  you  see  ? 

cSis  Vesp.  Psalter  xxxii.  18  SehSe  Itccc]  ejan  dryhtnes 
ofer  5a  ondredendan  bine  ^ehyhlende  soSlice  in  mildheort- 
nisse  his.  4:975  Kiishiff.  Gosp.  Mall.  xxiv.  25  Sihbe  ic  sarcge 
eow  [ecce  praedixi  no6is\.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  l[i.)  6  Se  ! 
for  ich  am  concerned  in  wickednesses,  c  1440  Alphabet  ff 
Tales  Ixxix.  61  Se  !  yonder  gois  a  fayr  yong  man  !  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  i.  4  (Harl.  MS.)  Seilh  nowe,  goode  men;  bis 
emperour  I  call  owre  lord  ihesu  Criste.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  xliv.  28  Se  q'uhat  wirschep  wemen  suld  haif  than. 
1522  World  f;  Child  79  Lo  my  toppe  I  dryue  in  same.  Se  it 
tornelh  rounde.  c  1570  W.  WAGER  The  longer  thou  livest 
684  (Brandl),  Se,  se,  woulde  you  iudge  him  a  foole  So  sadly 
as  he  readeth  on  his  booke  !  1671  WOODHF.AD  St.  Teresa  l. 
xiv.  88  See  how  these  Trees  begin  to  button,  c  1690  Li). 
HALIFAX  Epist.  to  Earl  Dorset  89  See,  see!  Upon  the 
Banks  of  lioyne  he  stands.  1734  POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  327 
See  Ihe  sole  bliss  Heav'n  could  on  all  beslow !  1739 
C.  WESLEY  Hymn,  '•Hail  the  Day'  y,  See  !  He  lifts  his 
Hands  above  1  See  !  He  shews  the  Prints  of  Love  !  a  1744 
POPE  (J.),  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  poet  in  your  house. 
'755  JOHNSON,  See,  interjection.  Lo;  look;  observe;  be- 
hold. 1807  WORDSW.  Mother's  Return  xii,  But  see,  the 
evening  star  comes  forth  !  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxx, 
See  there  !— that  was  the  gait  my  auld  joe  used  to  cross  Ihe 
counlry.  1811  —  Kenilw.  xii, '  See  you,  sir  1 '  said  he, '  I  have 
changed  my  garb  from  lhat  of  a  farrier  to  a  serving-man. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Iv.  12  See  !  what  bowery  roses  ;  here 
he  hides  him. 

6.  With  indirect  question  as  obj. :  To  ascer- 
tain by  inspection,  inquiry,  experiment,  or  con- 
sideration. 

In  modern  use,  a  promise  '  to  see  what  one  can  do',  or  'to 
see  if  one  can  do  (so  and  so) '  commonly  implies  a  promise 
to  use  one's  besl  endeavours  to  secure  the  desired  result. 

1373  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  126  A  quhill  in  Carrik  lendit  he,  To 
se  quha  frend  or  fa  vald  be.  c  1425  AUDELAY  XI  Pains  of 
Hell  5  in  O.  E.  Misc.  210  Hou  mychael  and  poule  bay  went 
in  fere  To  se  what  payns  in  hel  were  ber.  c  1440  Ptillad. 
on  Hnsb.  I.  410  As  tymber,  hewe  hit  with  an  axe  and  sene  If 
hit  be  not  in  thegge.  1561  MaitlandClnli  Misc.  III.  277  The 
superintendent  beand  in  ye  sayd  kyrk..seand  gyf  ye  kyrk 
wes  repared  conform  lo  ye  act  of  his  visttacion.  1575  Gam- 
mer  Gurton  I.  v.  51  Breake  it,  foole,  with  thy  hand,  and  see 
and  Ihou  canst  fynde  it.  1582  ALLEN  Martyrd.  Campion 
(1908)  87  This  Havard. .  went  furth  inlo  the  citiewilhanolher 
in  his  company  to  see  if  he  could  meet  with  M.  Coltam.  1613 
T:\ffPathw.  Knowl.  8  And  when  you  haue  all  added  them, 
see  what  remaines  besides  the  nynes,  and  drawing  a  short 
line  [etc.].  1676  T.  MACE  Mustek's  Monum.  59  [In  making 
a  lute]  First  bring  your  Back  and  Belly  together,  and  see 
if  they  will  fit.  1743  POCOCKE  Descr.  East  1.  II.  iil.  105  The 
people  had  come  rudely  to  the  boat  when  I  was  absent,  and 
had  said  thai  they  would  see  whether  this  stranger  would 
dare  come  out  another  day.  1766  EARL  MARCH  in  Jesse 
Selwyn  *,  Contemp.  (1843)  1.  62,  I  am  just  going  lo  ride  out 
to  see  if  air  and  exercise  will  get  me  a  stomach.  1821  SCOTT 
Kenilw.  iv,  Follow  yonder  fellow,  and  see  where  he  lakes 
earth.  1835  DICKENS  .S/t.  Boz,  Mr.  J.Dounce, '  Can  you  open 
me  half-a-dozen  more  [oysters],  my  dear  ? '  inquired  Mr.  John 
Dounce.  'I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you,  Sir',  replied  the 
young  lady  in  blue,  a  1853  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  iy.  iv. 
(1876)  46  He  will  look  at  the  fact  in  every  way  to  see  if  he 
cannol  get  it  into  a  position  where  it  shall  be  seen  no  longer. 
1865  H.  KINGSLEY  Hillyars  %  B.  ii,  Cut  away,  old  chap,  and 
see  who  it  is. 


SEE. 

b.  absol.  or  with  ellipsis  of  indirect  question. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14310  'And  quar  haf  yee  his  bode  laid  ?' 
'  Sir  ,  said  mari, '  cum  forth  and  se  '.  1568  GHAFTON  Chron. 
1 1.  773  As  for  this  gentleman  my  sonne,  I  mind  he  shal  be 
where  I  am  till  I  see  further.  1581  EARL  MORTON  in  Col. 
Scott.  Papers  VI.  14,  I  was  purposed  to  have  banished  my 
self  againe  and  turned  my  backe  upon  Scotland  while  I  had 
sene  further.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Scv.  Gables  xx,  Ah, 
something  terrible  has  happened  !  I  must  run  and  see  t 
1861  TIVO  Cosmos  1. 283  '  But  what  ails  you  to  tell  him  I  am 
here  now? '..She  shut  the  door,  looked  inquiringly  at  him, 
and  left  him  standing,  with  'I'll  see  '. 

c.  To  make  sure  by  inspection  (before  taking 
action)  that  certain  conditions  exist.     Cf.  sense  8. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Talcs  ;8  He  bat  giffis  it  [the  benefice] 
suld  se  bat  he  bait  he  gaff  it  to  war  able  for  to  take  it.  15*3 
FITZHERB.  Huso.  §  57  Se  that  they  be  soft  on  the  fore-croppe, 
and  upon  the  hucbone.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xxiii,  He 
looked  sharply  around  to  see  that  there  was  nothing  in 
sight  which  might  give  the  lie  to  his  words. 

7.  t  a.  To  keep  in  view  ;  to  watch  over ;  chiefly 
in  favourable  sense,  to  protect,  take  care  of,  tend. 

c  1250  Gen.  f;  Ex.  1663  Laban  bi-tajle  him,  si&en  lo  sen, 
His  hirdenesse  oat  it  wel  ben.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16488  '  Ha 
we  noght  bar-of  to  do ',  coth  bai, '  bou  sal  bi-self  it  se '. 
c  1307  Song  Exec.  Sir  S.  Fraser  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
216  Sire  Edward  of  Carnarvan,  Jhesu  him  save  ant  see ! 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  It.  85  Quod  Pandarus  ma  dame  god 
vow  see.  1416  LVDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  4824  And  to  Seyn 
lohan  I  leve  also,  That  he  may  ban  perseueraunce  To  sen 
me  in  my  gret  sufiraunce.  c  1440  York  Alyst.  viii.  77  Luke 
bat  bi  semes  be  suttilly  seyn.  Ibid.  xvii.  33  Sirs  !  god  yowe 
saffe  ande  see.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  ix.  127  Mahowne  the 
saue  and  se,  sir  syryne  !  a  1535  Frere  ft  Boy  64  in  Ritson 
Anc.  Pop.  Poetry  37  Sone,  he  sayde,  god  the  se.  1563 
Child-Marriages  132  This  deponent ..  wenl  home  againe  to 
se  his  busines.  1607  NORDEN  Sum.  Dial.  v.  230  If  he  be 
an  inferior,  he  maybe  his  owne  Bayly,  and  see  the  managing 
and  manuring  of  his  owne  reuenewes,  and  not  to  leaue  it  to 
the  discretion  and  diligence  of  lither  swaines. 

b.  With  adv.  or  phrase :  To  escort  (a  person) 
home,  to  the  door,  etc.  To  see  (a  person)  off:  to 
be  present  at  (his)  starting  for  a  journey.  Also,  lo 
see  (a  book)  through  the  press. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  Hi.  137  Go  see  him  out  at  Gates,. . 
Giue  him  deseru'd  vexalion.  1693  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  iv. 
xix,  Lxt.  Oh  !  Won't  you  follow,  and  see  him  out  of  Doors, 
my  Dear?  Fond.  I'll  shut  this  door,  to  secure  him  from 
coming  back.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ,$•  P.  r  For  your 
singular  Favour,  in  seeing  me  Aboard-ship.  1770  C.  JENNEK 
Placid  Man  1. 11.  v.  104  When  he  had  seen  her  safe  into  her 
chair,  he  went  home.  1775  SHERIDAN  Duenna  i.  ii,  But, 
hark  ye,  Ferdinand,  did  you  leave  your  key  with  them? 
Don  Ferd.  Yes ;  the  maid  who  saw  me  out,  took  it  from  the 
door.  1809  W.  IRVING  Kniekerb.  II.  iv.  (1820)  119  Escorted 


Lady  Florence?'  he  said.  '  To  see  my  brother  off',  she 
answered.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  50  Do  not  trouble 
to  bring  back  the  boat ;  I'll  see  Miss  Ina  home.  1886  Miss 
L.  TOULMIN  SMITH  Bk.  Brome  Pref.  i,  I  willingly  undertook, 
at  her  request,  to  see  it  through  the  press.  1888  FLOK. 
WARDEN  Witch  of  Hills  II.  xviil.  104  We  saw  the  ladies  into 
the  brougham.  1899  RIDER  HAGGARD  in  Longm.  Mag.  Apr. 
125,  I  opened  the  door  to  see  out  some  friends. 

8.  To  ensure  by  supervision  or  vigilance  that 
something  shall  be  done  or  not  done.  a.  with 
clause  as  obj.  Often  with  reference  to  action  on  the 
part  of  the  subject :  To  take  care,  see  to  it  (cf.  250) 
that  one  does  so  and  so.  (In  this  use  rarely  f  with 
dative  of  pron.  used  re/I.) 

a  1300  A".  Horn  (Camb.  MS.)  452,  &  se  he  holde  foreward. 
C1400  Apol.  Loll.  (Camden)  41  And  se  hem  religious,  bat 
bci  feyn  not  falsly  pouert.. .  And  see  bei  )>at  bei  oblesche  no 
man  to  Ihe  maner  of  pouert,  but  bat  God  ha(>  callid  ber  to. 
tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  xxxiv.  187  See  that 
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thou  can  lyue  Of  Lytill  mette  and  Drynke.  c  1449  PECOCK 
Repr.  11.  xvii.  253  Se  je  that  in  5oure  vndirnymyng  ;e  bere 
jou  discreetlL  1468  [see  MAN  J*.1  4  fj.  1501  ATKYNSON  tr. 
De  hnitatione  in.  viii.  (1893) 


f  ].    1502  ATKYNSON  tr. 
Se,  therfore, . .  that   no 


strong  fanlasies  of  any  mater  trouble  the.  c  1530  H.  RHODES 
Bk.  Nurture  in  Batees  Bk.  67  See  ye  haue  Voyders  ready 
for  to  auoyd  the  Morsels  that  they  doe  leaue  on  Iheir 
Trenchours.  1535  LYNUESAY  Satyre  52  And  sie  the  bur- 
gessis  spair  not  for  expence,  Bot  speid  thame  heir,  w-ith 
remporalitie.  1560  DAUS  Ir.  Sleidan^s  Cumin,  i  b,  It  is  the 


propre  office  of  a  Bj'shop  to  see  that  the  people  be  rightly 
m-.tructed.  1575  Gammer  Gurton  n.  i.  77  Now,  Hodge,  see 
thou  take  heede  And  do  as  I  thee  byd.  1632  HOLLAND 


Cyrupxdia  197  See  then  quoth  he,  you  order  the  matter  so, 
and  provide  against  that  time.  1639  W.  C.  Italian  Convert 
xxx  222  Shee  was  never  from  about  him,  and  saw  that  hee 
wanted  nothing  which  the  world  could  yeeld  for  the  re- 
covery  of  his  health.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.,  Mark 
iv  23  Let  him  that  hath  ears  and  understanding  see  that  he 
hear  God's  word  regardfully.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
III.  214  Only  when  your  worthy  Parents  have  perused 
them,  see  thai  I  have  every  Line  of  them  again.  1873  BLACK 
Pr.  Thule  xxi.  34t  Mrs.  Lavender  would  see  lhal  she  was 
properly  looked  after.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  17  May  4/7  It 
behoves  us  to  see  that  we  are  not  oulslripped  by  our  rivals 
abroad.  1886  PEARSON  in  Law  Rep.  32  Chanc.  Div.  48  The 
landlord.. is  interested  in  seeing  lhat  the  liquidators  dis- 
charge their  duty  properly. 

b.  with  obj.  a  sb.  or  pronoun,  and  pa.  pple.  or 
adj.  (rarely  infinitive)  as  complement. 

1558  Q.  MARY  Will'm  J.  M.  Stone  Mary  I  (1901)  515  That 
they  to  the  uttermost  of  ther  powers  and  wyltes,  shall  see 
this  my  present  Testament  &  last  will  perform 'd  and  exe- 
cuted. 1583  SIR  C.  HATTON  in  Kempe  Lastly  MSS.(iS^6> 
268  \v"eli  I  thought  good  to  advertise  you  of,  that  in  the 
meane  whyle  you  myght  see  every  thinge  well  ordered. 
1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  66  And  if  my  opinion 
may  at  all  prcvaile  with  you  should  quickly  call  him  home 
from  hence,  and  see  him  more  better  to  be  provided  for. 


SEE. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  vi.  47  Go  see  this  Rumorer  whipt. 
1671  R.  MONTAGU  in  Buccleuck  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  517,  I  think  seeing  an  Ambassador's  debts  paid  when  he 


.          .       .      ,  .  . 

all  Orders  to  the  Regiment,  .to  see  it  march  in  good  order 
[etc,].  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xxxviii,  I  will  see  her  avenged 
on  every  one  of  them  !  1899  in  Law  Times  XCII.  92/2  We 
undertake  to  see  you  paid  the  said  sum  of  ^526. 

C.  Coupled  by  and  with  another  verb  :  To  be 
careful  to  (do  something),  colloq. 
^1766  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  Sidney  Bidulph  IV.  69  David 
..told  me  he'd  see  and  get  me  another  every  jot  as  pretty. 
1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  u.  Passion  $  Princ.  xi.  III.  257 
If  you  get  your  letters  ready  early  in  the  day,  I  will  see  and 
get  them  franked. 

9.  To  view  or  regard  as,  to  judge,  deem.     With 
complementary  a&].tgood,  Jit,  proper^  or  the  like, 
the  object  being  an  infinitive  phrase  (less  frequently 
a  clause),  which  is  sometimes  suppressed  by  ellipsis 
or  represented  by  it. 

11325  ^75".  Raivl.  B.  520  b,  pat.  .suuche  enquestene.  .be 
after  f?at  te  lustises  soez  best  to  doinde  to  be  wille  of  J?e 
reaume.  Ibid.  31  b,  To  ben  ..  Jpubliste,  in  schirene,  in 
Citees..ant  in  of>ere  solfempne  studes,  bare  be  seost  best 
forte  spede.  £1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  393  (Royal  MS.) 
po  froytes  of  bo  erthe  make  plenteuus,  als  ]K>U  sees  best. 
1558  Will  in  Berks,  Bucks,  $  Oxon  N.  <$•  Q.  (1005)  II.  48 
W*  suche  armes  in  money  as  myne  executours  shall  thinke 
and  see  requysite  in  charitie  to  be  gyven  to  the  poore.  1581 
PETTIE  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  in.  (1586)  150  The  father  by 
his  authoritie  ought  to  distribute  his  fauoures  as  he  seeth 
good,  to  one  more,  to  another  lesse.  1663  BUTLKR  Hudibras 
i.  iii.  275  Others  may  doe  as  they  see  good.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  To  abide  the  dispensation  that  the  Lord 
sees  meet  to  send  us.  1829  —  Anne  ofG.  xxxiv,  The  Duke 
for  once  saw  it  necessary  to  alter  his  purpose  of  instant 
battle.  1837  CARLYLI-;  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v.  i,  The  only  thing  one 
sees  advisable  is  to  bring  up  soldiers.  1860  RUSKIN  Unto 
this  Last  L  §  24  Supposing  the  master  of  a  manufactory 
saw  it  right..  to  place  his  own  son  in  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  workman. 

f  b.  Passive,  to  be  seen  :  (a)  to  seem,  appear 
[  =^  L.  videri]  ;  (b)  ellipt.  to  seem  good,  approve 
itself.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xix.  14  And  he  was  seen  to  bem  as 
pleiynge  to  speke.  c  1400  tr.  Secret  a  Secret.^  Gov.  Lonlsh. 
xiii.  55  With  discrecion  do  he  hit  noght  ouer  latly  ne  oner 
hastly,  bat  he  be  noght  sen  hnstyf  ne  slowe.  1466  Dun- 
fcrmline  Reg.  (Bannatynej  356  To  mak  a  mylne  within  my 
said  giunde..giff  it  be  sene  spedfull  till  ws.  1473  Rental 
Bk.  Cupar-Angus  (1879)  I.  178  Rychswa  the  inyl  to  be 
fychit  gif  it  be  sein  to  ws  profitable  fra  the  place  it  standis 
up  til  ane  place  of  mair  eysmentis  and  profitis.  Ibid.  182 
Anens  the  pairtyn  of  the  town  it  is  seyn  to  the  Abbot  and 
the  Conuent  for  al  pairtis  that  the  town  stand  vnpairtyt  as 
it  standis  and  allegis  tham  of  that  condicion.  1484  in  Exch. 
Rolls  Scot.  IX.  603  To  prolong  and  continew  takkis  of  thaim 
for  the  space  of  fyve  yeris  or  within  as  salbe  sene  speidfull 
to  thaim.  1548  UUALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xvii.  1-8 
These  thynges  wer  scene  to  the  Apostles  as  to  men  newely 
waked  from  slepe.  1549  Bk.  Comm.  Prayer^  yisii.  Sick 
Prayer,  Consider  his  contricion,  accept  his  teares,  aswage 
his  payne  as  shalbe  seen  to  thee  inoste  expediente  for  hym. 
1574  M.  STOKES  in  G.  Peacock  Observ.  Stat,  Cambr.  (1841) 
App.  A.  p.  xxxvi,  When  the  Father  hathe  arguyde  att  hys 
Plesure  the  Bachelars  of  Ai  te  shall  replye,  as  many  as  shall 
be  scene  to  the  Father. 

10.  To  know  by  observation  (ocular  and  other), 
to  witness  ;    to  meet  with   in  the  course  of  one's 
experience  ;  to  have  personal  knowledge  of,  to  be 
a  contemporary  of  and  present  at  the  scene  of  (an 
event)  ;  to  be  living  at  (a  certain  period  of  time). 
Phrases,  To  see  life,  the  world',  see  the  sbs. 

Sometimes  with  mixture  of  sense  ii,  as  in  to  /tazv  seen 
better  days^  to  have  been  formerly  better  off  than  now  ;  to 
have  seen  one's  day,  one's  best  days,  to  be  no  longer  in  one's 
prime. 

Beowulf  2014  Ne  seah  ic..meduaream  maran  !  e  isoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Honi.  139  And  teh  folc  to  him  to  heren  his  wise 
word,  and  to  sende  his  wunderliche  liflode.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  1611  Vol  vewe  kinges  me  suc}>  bat  it  wolde  do.  1375 
BARUOUK  Bruce  xvi.  179  In-till  all  the  weir  of  Irland  So 
hard  ane  fechting  wes  nocht  seyne.  1412-20  LYDG.  Troy 
Bk.  i.  1133  He  schal  J>e  tyme  se  pat  he  par-avnter  schal 
mow  banked  be.  a  1533  Lu.  BERNEKS  Huon  Ixi.  213,  1  haue 
longe  desyryd  to  se  y«  uay  that  I  nowe  do  se.  1575  Gam- 
mer Gurton  i.  iv.  2,  I  may  well  cursse  and  ban  This  daie, 
that  euer  I  saw  it.  c  1590  Sir  T.  More  iv.  v.  86  But  we.  . 
Hauing  scene  better  dayes,  now  know  the  lack  Of  glorie 
that  once  rearde  eche  high-fed  back.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter. 
380  O  had  they  in  that  darkesome  prison  died,  Then  had 
they  scene  the  period  of  their  ill.  1679  DRYDEN  Limberhiim 
Prol.  i  True  Wit  has  seen  its  best  days  long  ago.  1686  tr. 
Chardiifs  Coronal.  Solymati  35  One  who  had  never  seen 
the  world,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  27  Jan.  1658,  He  de- 
claim'd  against  the  vanities  of  the  world  before  he  had  scene 
any.  1712-13  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  16  Feb.,  I  never  saw 
such  a  continuance  of  rainy  weather.  1759  JOHNSON  Ras~ 
selas  xxxix,  They  had  seen  nothing,  for  they  had  lived  from 
early  youth  in  that  narrow  spot.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  372, 
I,  being  elevated  with  liquor,  could  not  pass  by  a  night- 
house,  always  being  fond  of  seeing  life,  as  the  term  is.  1821 
SCOTT  Kenihv.  xxxvii,  The  wisest  men  whom  the  world  has 
seen.  1848  THACKERAY  l>'an,  Fair\\\,  I  never  saw  his  equal 
for  pluck  and  daring.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.,  Lovers 
ofGudrun  40  Kiartan  now  had  seen  His  eighteenth  spring. 
1876  FLOR.  MARRYAT  Her  Fathers  Name  xxv,  The  truth 
is,  the  old  housekeeper  had  seen  her  day,  and  was  thankful 
for  the  prospect  of  any  help  in  her  duties.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON 
Alano  i.  viii.  21  And  this  I  say  Who  have  seen  much  that 
mighty  love  can  do. 

b.  \Vith  clause,  obj.  and  inf.,  or  obj.  and 
complement  ;  To  observe,  find.  Also  (chiefly  in 
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the  future  tense),  to  find,  come  to  know  in  the 
course  of  events. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  3  For  now  upon  this  tyde  Men  se  the 
world  on  every  syde  In  sondry  wyse  so  diversed,  That  [etc-]. 
c  1425  Cast,  Persev.  3227  in  Macro  Plays  173  per  schal  we 
sone  se  what  bat  his  lugement  schal  be.  1500-20  DUN  BAR 
P cents  iv.  45,  1  see  that  makaris  amang  the  laif  Playis  heir 
ther  pegeant,  syne  gois  to  graif.  ?ifi33  HEYWOOD  Pard.  fy 
Frere  611  Thou  shall  se  What  I  shall  do  by  and  by.  1536 
CRANMER  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  III.  27,  I  had  dayly 
prayed  unto  God  that  I  might  se  the  power  of  Rome  de- 
stroyed, and  that  I  thanked  God  that  I  had  now  sent  it  in  this 
Realme.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logic  (1563)  6b,  We  see  heate  in 
other  thynges  to  bee  seperated  from  the  subtecte.  Where- 
upon we  ludge  that  the  heate  is  an  other  thyng  then  the 
very  substaunce  of  Fire.  1611  BIBLE  Trans  1.  Prcf.  p  2  He 


for  useless  ore?  1821  SCOTT  Pirate  xxvi,  We  shall  soon  see 
how  the  old  spell-mutterer  will  receive  us.  1825  T.  HOOK 
Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  fy  Princ.  v.  III.  6  At  length  he 
came  to  a  resolution,  .to  '  wait  and  see  '  what  would  turn  up 
for  the  best.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  \\\.  244  There  is 
nothing  upon  earth  More  miserable  than  she  that  has  a  son 
And  sees  him  err.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  in.  244 
The  astonished  church  authorities  saw  bill  after  bill  hurried 
up  before  the  Lords. 

absol.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Anus  (S.T.S.)  102  As  men 
seis,  naturaly  like  wilde  beste  and  tame  defend  the  self. 
1823  COLERIDGE  Table-t.  28  Apr.,  '  The  Spaniards  are  abso- 
lutely conquered  ;  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  their  chance  of 
resisting1. — 'Very  well,  my  lord',  I  said,  'we  shall  see'. 
1865  KISGSLEV  Hercw.  xxi,  You  will  see  some  day.  Now, 
I  will  tell  you  but  one  word. 

c.  In  passive.  Formerly  often  impersonal,  //  is 
seen,  it  is  observed,  experience  shows  that. 

1390  GOWER  Ci?«/C  1. 15  But  ofteis  sen  that  mochel  slowthe, 
Whan  men  ben  drunken  of  the  cuppe,  Doth  mochel  harm. 
c  1400  Master  of  Game  iL  32  (MS.  Digby  182,1  The  other 
hertes.-renne  vponn  hym  and  sle  hym.  And  bat  is  see  and 
sothe.  1451  CAPGKAVE  Life  St.  August,  iii.  6  And  as  often 
is  sene  bei  make  sumtyme  debate  betwyx  wif  and  husband. 
1545  in  I.  S.  Leadam  Scl.  Cases  Crt.  Requests  (1898)  86 
Whiche..was  never  vsid  nor  senne  in  his  tyme  to  be  one. 
1576  GASCOIGNE  Compl.  Phiioni.  ad  fin.,  The  sonnes  of 
such  rash  sinning  sires,  Are  seldome  sene  to  runns  a  ruly 
race.  1580  FRAMPTON  Dial,  Yron  <$•  Steele  168  For  it  is 
scene  that  a  cuppe  of  colde  water  beeing  dronke,  that  com- 
meth  foorth  of  a  well . .  hurteth.  1607  KORDEN  Surv.  Dial.  i. 
13  There  grew  such  emulation  among  Fanners,  that  one 
would  outbid  another,  (which  in  the  beginning  was  little 
scene).  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  38  So  is  it  seldome  or 
never  scene  that  the  workes  of  one  man  should  fit  our 
humour  in  all  things. 

d.  Willingness  (or  unwillingness)  to  see  an  event 
is  often  predicated  as  equivalent  to  willingness  (or 
unwillingness)  that  the  event  should  occur.    Hence 
the  vb.  sometimes  assumes  the  sense :  To  allow 
(something  to  happen). 

So  in  colloquial  expressions  of  emphatic  refusal:  Ml  see 
hint  hanged  (damned^  further,  etc.)  Jirst. 

CI4OO  Cato's  Morals  02  in  Cursor  M.  1670  Qua-sim-euer 
bou  be  bat  wille  bi-self  safese..loke.  .hou  kepe  bi  corage  fra 
ille  tecchis  rife,  c  1400  Gamelyn  146  lie  thou  nought  wroth, 
For  to  seen  thee  have  harm  it  were  me  right  loth,  c  1420 
Avmv.  Arth.  xxxvii,  But  I  nolde,  for  no  lordeshippe,  se  bi 
life  lorne.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  228  Rey- 
nawde  is  my  cosm,  &  I  oughte  not  to  see  his  dethe  nor  his 
dommage.  1554  in  Warden  Burgk  Laws  Dundee^  etc. 
(1872)  333  Ze  salbe  ane  obedient  and  trew  servand  to  zour 
maister.  And  sail  nether  heir  nor  sie  his  skaith.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  Shr,  n.  i.  301  Vpon  sonday  is  the  wedding  day.  Kate. 
He  see  thee  hang'd  on  sonday  first.  1631  HKYWOOD  znd  Pt. 
Fair  Maid  West  i.  B  2  b,  He  see  you  damn'd  as  deep  as  the 
black  father  of  your  generation  the  devill  first.  1709  FEL- 
TON  Diss.  Classics  (1718)  50,  I  am  ambitious,  my  Lord,  to 
see  You  Master  of  a  fine  Pen.  1736  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet. 
iv.  s.v.  Amata,  She  hanged  herself  that  she  might  not  see 
^Eneas  her  son  In  law.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  I. 
459  To  Ansaldo  Grimaldo,  who  with  regret  sees  himself  alone. 
1779  Mirror  No.  44  P  i  The  old  man  hoped.. to  join  their 
hands,  and  see  them  happy  before  he  died.  1797  (see  FIRST 
adv.  26],  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  xvi,  It  is  with  no  small  con- 
fidence  that  1  desire  to  see  us  set  forth  in  quest  of  my  be- 
loved Countess.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  v.  I.  598  He 
would  see  Bristol  burned  down,  he  said,,  .rather  than  that 
it  should  be  occupied  by  traitors.  1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON 
Vashtt  xviii,  You  ought  to  be  willing  to  see  me  do  anything 
honest,  that  will  secure  my  dependent  brother  and  sister  from 
want. 

e.  transf.  Of  things,  places,  etc. :  To  be  con- 
temporary with  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  to 
be   the  scene  of  (an  event);   to  be  in  existence 
during  (a  period  of  time).     Also  of  a  period  of 
time  :  To  be  marked  by  (an  event). 

1739  C.  WESLEY  //?/««,  Hail  the  Day  that  sees  Him  rise, 
Ravish'd  from  our  wishful  Eyes.  1839  DIGBY  Mores  Cath, 
ix.  i.  (1847)  III.  13/1  These  are  the  funeral  and  Tartarean 
years  of  which  St.  Augustin  speaks,  like  that  when  Rome 
saw  five  consuls.  1849-50  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  VIII.  1. 
§  62.  187  Eighteen  rivers  have  seen  their  navigation  im- 
proved. 1895  WORKMAN  Alger.  Mem,  77  A  bright  cold 
morning  saw  us  in  the  saddle  at  6.15.  1907  A.  LANG  Hist. 
Scot.  IV.  408  In  1906  Cambridge  saw  three  or  four  of  her 
most  learned  men  compete  for  the  Greek  chair. 

IL  To  experience  in  one's  own  person  ;  to  under- 
go, enjoy,  or  suffer.  Now  rare.  (For  to  have  seen 
service^  see  SEIIVICK  sb.} 

The  use  is  app.  native,  but  coincides  with  a  Biblical  He- 
braism :  see,  e.  g.  Luke  ii.  26  (in  all  Eng.  versions). 

Betnvu/fiiSoponnz  Su  for<5  scyle  metodsceaft  seon  !  1900 
CVNKWULK  Crist  1611  D^tr  sceolan  beofas.  .ond  mansworan 
morborlean  seon.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6236  We  fi^teb  it 
bebouercome  &  no  maistrie  we  ne  seb.  a  1310  in  Wright 
Lyric  P.  xxxiv.  96  Crist  leve  us  alle  with  that  wymman  that 
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joie  al  forte  sene.  01300  A".  Horn  (Cainb.  MS.)  650  Heo 
ferde  in  to  bure  To  sen  auenture.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  IV.  61  He  schavede  nevere  his  heed,  nober  his  berde, 
. .  he  wolde  have  no  worschepe,  er  he  ^eigh  wreche  of  Hany- 
bal.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \\\  xviii.  141  They  ansuerd 
hym  that  they  cam  from  kynge  Arthurs  courte  for  to  see 
auentures.  ^1530  G.  CROMWELL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett,  Ser. 
III.  J.  339  His  Lorchyp.  .rnad  us  good  schere ;  and  lett  us 
see  schuch  game  and  plesure  as  I  never  saye  in  my  lyfe. 
1611  BIBLE  Tobit  iv.  4  Remember,  my  sonne,  that  shee  saw 
many  dangers  for  thee.  1738  WESLEY  Psalms  xcin.  ii,  How 
sure  establish'd  is  thy  Throne  ;  Which  shall  no  Change  or 
Period  see.  1799  WORDSW.  Fountain  42  They  see  A  happy 
youth,  and  their  old  age  Is  beautiful  and  free.  1894  SIR  J. 
ASTLEY  Fifty  Yrs.  Life  II.  7,  He  [a  horse]  was  a  very  clever 
hunter  and  I  saw  a  lot  of  sport  on  him. 

12.  To  be  in  the  company  of,  to  meet  and  con- 
verse with  (a  person).  To  go  or  come  to  (or  and) 
see :  to  visit,  call  upon.  To  see  muck  or  little  of 
(a  person)  :  to  be  often  or  seldom  in  his  society. 

^1300  K.  Horn  (Camb.  MS.)  1356  'Childre',  hesede.'bu 
habbe  56  fare?  pat  ihc  ^ou  se}  hit  is  fut  }are.'  c  1320  R. 
BRUNSE  Alcdit.  232  Y  go  and  come  to  50 w  ajen,  Forsobe 
eftsones  y  wyl  ^ow  sen.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xi.  iii. 
575  Thenne  she  said  my  lord  sir  launcelot  I  biseche  yovv  see 
me  as  soone  as  ye  may.  ^1548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  VIII 
in  He  made  muche  suite  to  come  into  Englande,  to  see  and 
speake  with  the  kyng.  1609  CAKLETON  m  Crt.  .y  Times 
jas.  I  (1848)  I.  95  You  will  hear  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  by 
your  servant,  who  went  the  last  night  to  see  him.  1662 
J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  280  There  came  along  with 
them  the  President's  Lady,  whom  lie  had  not  seen  in  seven 
years  before.  1670  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  in  iztk  Rep.  Hist. 
jl/SS.  Comm.  App.  v.  21,  I  have  been  twice  to  see  my  lady 
Northampton  but  could  not  find  her  at  horn.  1710  SWII-T 
Jrnl.  to  Stella  18  Sept.,  When  you  see  Joe,  tell  him  [etc.]. 
1762  G.  COLMAN  Musical  Lady  i.  6  Come  !  I  have  been  in 
search  of  you  this  hour— and  thought  1  should  have  been 
obliged  to  go  back  again  without  seeing  you.  1800  GEO. 
IV  m  Paget  Papers  (1896)  I.  181  In  short,  the  more  I  see 
of  her  and  the  more  I  probe  her  Heart  the  more  perfect 
I  ^ee  her.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xl,  Mrs.  Buie  and 
I,;idy  Southdown  never  could  meet  without  battles,  and 
gradually  ceased  seeing  each  other.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  v.  I.  531  He  taw  little  of  any  Whigs.  1872  DASENI 
Three  to  One  III.  241  Have  either  of  you  seen  anything  of 
Mr.  Fortescue  in  town?  1882  MOZLEY  Remin.  (ed.  2)  I.  57, 
I  was  seeing  very  little  of  Blanco  White. 

b.  To  obtain  an  interview  with,  call  upon,  or 
meet   in    order  to   consult   or   confer   with,   give 
directions  to  or  receive  directions  from.     In  U.  S. 
colloq.  *  To  interview  or  consult  in  order  to  influence, 
esp.  improperly,  as  in  order  to  bribe '  (Webster  1911). 

1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  i.  x,  She  therefore  went.. to 
enquire  among  the  servants  if  Mrs.  Hill  was  yet  come? 
Yes,  they  answered,  and  had  seen  their  master,  and  was  gone. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xliv,  She  promised  to  see  her 
man  of  business  immediately.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I. 
u,  I  want  him  to  come  and  see  a  physician  about  the  illness 
of  which  he  spoke  to  me.  1888  BRVCE  Anitr.  Commw.  xv. 
1.213  The  class  of  professional  '  lobbyists ',  men,  and  women 
too,  who  make  it  their  business  to  '  see  '  members  and  pro- 
cure, .the  passing  of  bills,  .which  involve  gain  to  their 
promoters.  Ibid.  c.  III.  411  The  president  of  a  great  rail- 
road . .  must  have  adroit  agents  at  the  State  capitals . .  ready 
to  'see'  leading  legislators  [etc.}.  1891 '  J.S.  WINTER  '  Lum- 
ley  xiii,  I  have  to  see  a  lady  in  (Queen's  Gate  about  a  sitting. 
1908  R.  BAGOT  A.  Cuthbert  xii.  140  Kindly  send  a  waiter 
to  find  my  servant.  I  must  see  him  directly. 

c.  To   receive    as   a  visitor ;    to  admit   to   an 
interview.     Phrases,  to  see  company ;  f  to  see  masks 
—  to  hold  a  masquerade. 

c  1500  Melusine  xxxvii.  (1894!  298  For  he  knew  wel  that 
Raymondyn  his  brother  wold  neuer  loue  hym  nor  see 
hym.  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  i  Nov.,  I. .went. .to  see 
Mr.  Harleyf  who  could  not  see  me  for  much  company;  but 
MMit  me  his  excuse,  and  desired  I  would  dine  with,  him  on 
Friday.  1712  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  429  p  8  Lady  Lydia  can- 
not see  Company.  1744  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to 
Montagu  (1893)  II.  125  The  vice-legate  has  a  court  of 
priests,  and  sees  little  other  company.  1761  COLMAN  Jealous 
Wife  i.  (1775)  13  Assert  your  Right  boldly,  Man  ! .  .see  what 
Company  you  like ;  go  out  when  you  please ;  return  when 
you  please.  1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lover  n.  29  Serjeant.  How 
often  have  I  told  you,  that  I  will  see  none  of  these  sort  of 
folks  but  at  chambers?  1779  Mirror  No.  25  She  replied, 

that  Mrs.  Dimmity,  my  Lady 's  gentlewoman,  told  her 

all  the  maids  at  ——  had  tea,  and  saw  company  of  an  after- 
noon. 178*  Miss  BUKNEV  Cecilia  vi.  vn,  When  Mr.  Harrel 
saw  masks  in  Portman-square,  my  curiosity  to  behold  a  lady 
so  adored,  and  so  cruel,  led  me  thither.  1802  MAK.  KDGE- 
WORTH  Moral  T,t  Forester  (1806)  I.  z  My  master  is  just 
going  to  dinner,  and  can't  see  anybody  now.  1804  Br. 
PKETYMAN  in  G.  Rose's  Diaries  (1860)  II.  94  Mr.  Pitt  saw 
Lord  Harrowby . .  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  1883  Daily  News 
31  Oct.  5/3  Lord  Derby  will  not  be  able  to  see  the  Transvaal 
delegates. -during  the  present  week.  1885  Encycl.  Brit. 
XIX.  751/1  It  was  easy  [for  prisoners]  to  get  drink  and  to- 
bacco, and  see  friends  from  outside. 

euphemistically,  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvi.  ii,  He 
felt  the  same  compunction  with  a  bawd,  when  some  poor 
innocent.,  falls  into  fits  at  the  first  proposal  of  what  is  called 
seeing  company. 

f  d.   absol.    To    see    (together)  :    to   meet   one 
another,  have  an  interview.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  I7 II I  200  After  this  day,  the 
kyng  and  she  neuer  saw  together.  1578  WHETSTONE  Promos 
i$-  Cttss.  u.  iv.  ii,  Wees  see  at  the  sport.  16x1  SHAKS.  Cymb. 
i.  i.  124  When  shall  we  see  againe  V  1613  —  Hen.  VIII 1 1.  i.  2. 
How  baue  ye  done  Since  last  we  saw  in  France? 

13.  Gaming.  To  meet  (a  bet),  or  meet  the  bet  of 
(another  player),  by  staking  an  equal  sum.  Now 
chiefly  in  Poker  (see  also  quot.  1885).  f  b.  In 
Brag :  see  quot.  1 804. 

1599  MINSHEU  Sp.  Dial.  iii.  26  M.  Glue  me  fower  cards, 
He  see  as  much  as  he  sets.  A*.  Sec  heere  my  rest,  let  euery 
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one  be  in .  M.  I  am  come  to  passe  again. . .  O.  I  set  my  rest. 
M.  He  see  it.  1804  New  Pocket  Hey  It-,  Brag,  Or  if  either 
party  lay  down  a  stake,  saying  Let  me  see  you,  or  I'll  see  if, 
in  which  case  both  the  hands  are  to  be  shown,  and  the  strong- 
est wins.  1885  H.  JONES  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  283/1 
[Poker.]  The  next  in  rotation  to  say  must  either  (i)  go  out 
of  the  game;  or  (2)  see  the  raise,  i.e.,  put  up  an  equal 
amount ;  or  (3)  go  better,  i.e.,  increase  the  raise.  Ibid.)  The 
last  to  stake,  who  makes  his  raise  equal  to  that  of  each  of 
the  others,  sees  them,  i.e.  the  player  to  the  left  has  to  show 
his  hand. .  .The  next. .  then  similarly  shows  his  hand. . ;  and 
so  on  all  round;  the  holder  of  the  best  hand  takes  the  pool. 


veteran,  in  fact,  and  went  599  better. 

14.  Mil,  To  command  or  dominate  (a  position). 
Said  of  a  fortification,  artillery,  etc.   [So  F.  voir] 

1829  NAPIER  Penins.  War  v.  ii.  (Rtldg.)  I.  234  The  guns. .     , 
saw  it  [a  convent]  in  reverse.     1834-47  J.  S.  MACAULAY 
Field  Fortif.  (1851)  43  In  proportion  as  the  height  of  the 
parapet  is  increased  the  danger  of  being  seen  by  enfilade,     i 
slant,  or  reverse  fire,  diminishes.     Ibid.   142  An  interior  in- 
trenchment  should  therefore  be  formed;  it  will  generally 
be  the  church  and  cemetery,  or  the  strongest  house  in  the 
village,  if.  .placed  so  as  to  see  the  principal  streets. 

15.  Let  see.     a.    To  let  (a  person)  see  :  to  show,    j 
bring  to  the  sight  or  knowledge  of.     With  sb.  or    , 
clause  as   obj.     Formerly   often   with   ellipsis   of   | 
personal  obj.  f  to  let  see. 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  501  Houndes  on  hyde  he  dlstes,  Alle  he 
lete  hem  se.     Ibid.   554  Who  better  can,  lat  se.     1338  R.     ! 
KKUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  18,  &  Ethelbert  in  thefelde  his  fader 
lete  he  se,  How  Dardan  for  his  lance  doun  to  the  erth  went,    : 
&  smote  his  hede  of,  his  fader  to  present.    1377  LANGL.  /'.  PL 
I?,  xvii.  9  '  Latese  bilettres'  quod  I  'wemijte  }?e  laweknowe'.     j 
c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  2865  Lete  se  now,  what  ^e  say?   14. .     i 
W.  PARIS  Cristine  152  (Horstm.)  Sire,  make  theme  hole  !    ; 
late  se,  cane  ye?    c  1430  Hymns  l'*irg,  (1867)  58  How  many 
foolde  Hast  bxrn  brou}t  richesse?  now  latese.   c  1450  Merlin    ' 
xx.  357  '  Now  let  se  ',  quod  Merlin, '  what  ye  will  do,  for  now 
is  ther  oon  lesse  '.    c  1485  Digby  My$t.>  Mary  Alagd.  1738 
Lett  se  whatt  I  xall  have,  Or  elles  I  woll  nat  wend.     1535 
COVER  DALE  2  Kings  xviii.  23,  I  will  gene  ye  two  thousande 
horses,  letse  yf  thou  be  able  toman  them.    1596  DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslie" s  Hist.  Scot.  Prol.  I.  10  To  lat  sie  quhan  danger 
is,  thay  kendle  bleises  in  tour  heidis.     1601  Q.  ELIZ.  Let. 
to  Mount  joy  12  Jan.  in  Morysorfs  I  tin.  (1617)  11.  197  Wee    > 
could  not  forbeare  to  let  you  see,  how  sensible  we  are  of 
this  your  merit.    1725  P.  WALKER  Life  Pfden  in  Biogr.    '• 
Preslyt,  (1827)  I.  79  The  Lord  has  letlen  me  see  the  Frenches 
marching,  .thorow.  .the  Land.    1752  FOOTE  Taste  \\.  (1781) 
25  Gentlemenj  here  is  a  Jewel.     All.  Ay,  ay,  let's  see. 

fb.  The  imperative  let  see  was  sometimes  used 
with  indirect  question  (  —  *  let  us  see  if ) ;  also 
absoL  prefixed  to  a  request  (  =  '  come ',  *  go  to ') ;    | 
also  to  a  question  asked  in  soliloquy.  Obs. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  \.  442  '  Uncle ',  he  said,  *  I  will  no 
langar  bide  ;  Thir  Southland  hors  latt  se  gif  I  can  ride  \ 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xn.  xj.  49  Quhat  sail  1  do,  lat  se  ; 
quhar  sail  I  now  ?  (L.  nam  quid  ago\.     1525  LD.  BERNEKS    j 
/•'rotes.  II.  cxxvii.  [cxxiii.]  359  That  is  trouthe,  quod  the    I 
duke,  let  se,  name  a  wyfe  for  him.     Ibid,  clxvii.  [clxiii.]  464    ! 
Well,  syrs,  quod  the  bretons,  lette  se  laye  forthe  the  money,     i 

c.  Let  me  see,  let  us  see :  indicating  that  the  j 
speaker  is  trying  to  recall  something  to  memory,  ; 
or  finds  it  necessary  to  reflect  before  answering  a  I 
question. 

c  1520  SKELTON  Magnyf.  595  Abyde — lette  me  se— take    ! 
better  hede— Cockes  harte  !  it  is  Cloked  Colusyon  !      1533    ' 
J,  HKVWOOD  Merry  Play  Jokan  (1900)  A  ij,  But  abyde  a    j 
whyle,  yet  let  me  se  Where  the  dyuell  hath  our  gyssypry 
begon.     1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  in.  vii.   168  It  is  now  two  a    ! 
Clock  :  but  let  me  see,  by  ten  Wee  shall  haue  each  a  hundred    i 
English  men.     1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  42  Let  me  see,    . 
hath  any  bodie  in  Yarmouth  heard  of  Leander  and  Hero? 
1693  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  iv.  vi,  A  Prayer-Book?  Ay,  this    ' 
is  the  Devil's  Pater-noster.    Hold  let  me  see  ;  The  Innocent    | 
Adultery.     1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  101  Let  me  see,    i 
then,  can  I  give  you  the  brief  History  of  this  Comedy  ?   1761 
KOOTE  Liar  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  282  Where  do  weopen?..Let  us 
see — one  o'clock — it  is  a  fine  day  :  the  Mall  will  becrouded. 

16.  Special  uses  of  the  gerundial  infinitive,     a. 
Formerly  often  appended,  with  the  sense  *  in  visible   i 
aspect ',  to  various  predicates,  esp.  adjs.  descriptive 
of  appearance,  as  fair,  foult  terrible,  etc.     Three   ; 
varieties   of  this   use   have   been   current :    f  (a) 
(Fair,  etc.)  on  to  see.     (The  only  form  recorded 
from  OE.  times:  cf.  21).     (£)  (Fair)  etc.)  to  see. 
(The  surviving  use,  now  oaly^tftf.j  common  from 
the  1 4th  c.)   t  W  (Fair,  etc.)  to  see  to  (rarely  unto]. 
(Occurs  from  the  i6th  to  the  i8th  c.) 

(a)  c 893  K.  ^ELFRED  Oros.  \.  Hi,  Da  syndon  swybe  fxgere . .    i 
on  to  seonne.    c  1100  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  163  Hire  handcloSes, 
and  hire  bord  clo3es  [ben]  makede  wite,  and  lustliche  on  to 
siene.    0250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2659  So  fairer  he  was  on  to  sen. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7446  Gret  he  [Goliath]  was  wit-all,  and  hei,    i 
And  semed  sat  ban    on  to    sei.     c  1369   CHAUCKR    Det/ie 
Blanncke  1177  That  swete  wyght  That  is  so  semely  on  to 
see.     1430-40  LVDG.  Bockas  i.  xiv.  (1494)  d  viij  b,  Vpon  the    '• 
mounteyne    callyd    auentyne .  .There    is    a    wode. .  Right    , 
fresshe  of  sight  and  goodly  on  lose.    1500-20  DUNBAR/'^/WJ 
Ixxxvii.  36  Moir  semely  na  is  the  sapheir  one  to  seyne. 

(b)  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxv.  71  Jhesu,  al  that  is    i 
fayr  to  se.  .me  Graunte  for  the  love  of  the.     1340  Ayenb.    , 
150  J>e  [>ridde  him  makeb  bridle  to  zyenne  and  uol  of  wytte. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1700  A  geant  ys  maked  briggeward  bat 
symep  be  fend  to  see.     c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  39  With  many 
a  Baron  &  Kni^tis  ful  boold,  That  roialle  were  and  semly 
to  sene.    1437  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.    \ 
179  And  wee  to  martis  of  Braban  charged  bene  Wyth  Eng-    ! 
lyssh  clothe,  fulle  gode  and  feyre  to  seyne.  c  1500  Flower  $    j 
iyj  It  was  a  noble  sight  to  sene.   1303  DUNBAR  Thistle 
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$  Rose  88  The  Lyone.  .most  fair  to  sene.  1563  SACKVILLE 
Induct.  Mirr.  Mag.  ii,  The  soyle  that  earst  so  seemely  was 
to  seen.  1607  R.  QAREW]  tr.  Estienne's  World  of  Wonders 
236  More  gay  to  scene  Then  some  Atturney's  clarke,  or 
George  a  Greene.  1833  TENNYSON  Sisters  i,  O  the  Earl  was 
fair  to  see  ! 

(c)  1543  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  296  A  cypres  tree  goodly 
to  see  to,  but  in  deede  unfruitefull.  1552  Elyofs  Diet.) 
A  nagyris>  an  herbe  or  shrub  verie  pleasant  to  see  to.  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  m.  (Sommer)  268  In  one  place  lay  disin- 
herited heades,  dispossessed  of  their  naturall  seignories  :  in 
an  other,  whole  bodies  to  see  to,  but  that  their  harts  wont  to 
be  bound  all  ouer  so  close,  were  nowe  with  deadly  violence 
opened.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xi.  xviii.  I.  320  There  is  a 
kind  of  rusiicall  and  wild  Bee  :  and  such  are  more  rough  and 
hideous  to  see  to.  1610  —  Camden"s  Brit.  \.  86  Now  was 
the  State  everie  where  in  a  most  wofull  and  pltious  plight  to 
see  unto.  1634  MILTON  Comus  620  A  certain  Shepherd  Lad 
Of  small  regard  to  see  to,  yet  well  skill'd  In  every  vertuous 
plant,  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  144  The  ceremonies 
being  indeed  very  goodly  to  see  to.  1737  WHISTON  Josephu$> 
Antiq.  xviii.  ix.  §  4  He  was  a  little  man  to  see  to. 

b.  As  predicate  ( =*  the  more  usual  *  to  be  seen '). 
f  (a]  Visible,  evident.  Obs.  rare,  (b}  Remaining 
to  be  seen. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  271  For  it  is  to  se 
that  the  provour  has  begunnyn  his  clame  ferr  ynouche  quhen 
[etc.].  1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of  Efigr.  39  Once  woodden 
Challices  there  were,  Then  golden  priests  were  euery  where  : 
Now  golden  chalices  there  be,  And  woodden  priestes  cache 
where  to  see.  l8l> SHELLKY £*//.  Pr.  Wks.  (1888)  II.  231  But 
Rome  and  Naples — even  Florence,  are  yet  to  see.  1846 
BROWNING  Sonts  Trag,  i  Shame  Fall  presently  on  who 
deserves  it  most  !  Which  is  to  see. 

II.  Phraseological  combinations. 

*  intransitive  uses  with  prepositions. 

17.  See  about — .  To  attend  to ;  to  take  steps 
with  reference  to;  also,  to  take  into  consideration, 
see  what  can   be  done  with   regard  to.     /'//  see 
about  it*,    often  used  colloq.  to   evade   giving  an 
immediate  decision. 

1848  BAKTLETT  Diet.  Amer.t  See  about,  to  attend  to;  to 
consider.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy  It.  Note-bks.  (1871)  I.  48, 
I —  and  I  then  went  to  the  railway  station  to  see  about  our 
luggage.  1869  '  WAT  BRADWOOD'  The  O.  V.  H.  xxxiv,  Yes 
—  I  don't  know — perhaps  I'll  go  with  you.  We'll  see 
about  it. 

18.  See  after — .     To  ascertain  the  condition 
of;  to  attend  to  the  wants  or  safety  of;  also,  to 
take  means  to  obtain. 

1727  (E.  DORRINGTON]  Philip  Quarll  (1816)  28,  I  feared 
that.. another  accident  had  befallen  him..,  so  1  went  to  see 
after  him.     1775  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal  Of  in.  liv.  (1783)  II.     , 
142,  I  shan't  be  able  to  answer  it  to  my  conscience  if  I  don't 
see  after  it.    1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  n.  iii,  Pretty  dove,. .     I 
be  of  good  heart  !    sha'n't  be  meddled  with  ;  come  to  see    j 
after  you.     1872  H.  KINCSLEY  Hornby  Mills  etc.   II.   46 
Here  Tom,  Tom,  see  after  the  luggage. 

19.  See  for — .     a.  To    look  for,    try   to  find. 
Now  rare  or  Obs.     Also  f  see  out  for  (obs.). 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  558  And  mony  saikles  511  sail 
suffer  deid,  Without  richt  sone  ^e  se  for  sum  remeid.  1670 
NARBOKOUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  \.  (1694)  32  My 
Lieutenant  went  up  the  River  in  the  Boat  nine  or  ten  miles 
to  see  for  People  that  way.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe) 
203,  I . .  went  to  the  West  End .  .of  the  Island,  almost  every 
Day,  to  see  for  Canoes,  but  none  appear'd.  1775  S.  J.  PRATT 
Liberal  Opin.  I.  (1783)  II.  120  Adding,  that,  against  my  next 
excursion  she  would  see  out  amongst  her  young  friends  for 
a  more  suitable  companion.  1778  Miss  BUKNEY  Evelina 
Ixxvi,  [She]  begged  me  to  see  for  some  books  she  had  left  in 
the  parlour.  1789  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Ethelindt  (1814)  IV.  84 
Montgomery,  .went  down  himself  to  see  for  a  coach.  _  1802 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  \.  vni.  55,  I  was  just  coming  to 
see  for  you.  1812  J.  GROOM  in  Examiner  31  Aug.  552/1  He 
searched  the.  .lodging-houses..,  to  see  for  suspicious  per- 
sons. 1848  THACKLRAY  Van.  Fair  Ixiv,  Little  Bob  Suck- 
ling, who.. would  walk  a  mile  in  the  rain  to  see  for  her 
carriage  in  the  line  at  Gaunt  House. 

f  b.  To  provide  for,  act  for  the  benefit  of.  Obs. 

1548  UDALL  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  i.  19  He  began  to  cast 
in  his  mynde,  by  what  meanes  he  myght  bothe  see  for  the 
good  name,  &  also  the  lyfe  of  his  wyfe. 

20.  See  into — .    To  perceive  (by  physical  or 
mental  sight)  what  is  below  the  surface  of. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  I/ 1,  in.  i.  42  Well  hath  your  Highnesse 
seene  into  this  Duke.  1615  SIR  J.  THROCKMORTON  in  Court 
fy  Times  y<ts.  I  (1848)  I.  382  Then  we  shall  undoubtedly  be 
able  to  see  into  the  bottom  of  this  and  their  other  wicked 
practices.  1798  WORDSW.  Poems  I  mag.  xxvi.  Tintern  Abb. 

49  While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power  Of  harmony, 
..We  see  into  the  life  of  things.     1824  Miss  L.  M.  HAW- 
KINS  Annaline  I.  295  He  could  see  no  farther  into  the  affair 
than  before.     1863  KINGSLEY  in  Lett.  etc.  (1877)  II.  179  We 
must  send  up  one  of  our  F.  G.  S.  's  to  see  into  the  matter. 

f2L  See  on,  upon — .    To  look  on,  look  at. 
(Cf.  sense  5.)  Obs. 
Beowulf  2863  Scab  on  unleofe.    c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  2664 

50  was  hem  lef  on  him  to  sen.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  12343 
Bot  fra  be  lepns  on  him  sail  Wei  bai  can  tair  lauerd  knau. 
a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  v.  26  That  syht  upon  that  semly, 
to  blis  he  is  brobt.    4:1330  Spec.  Gy  de  Wanv.  389  Hit 
greueb  euere  mannes  ei^e,  Inwardliche  on  hire  [the  sun]  to 
se   For  hire  grete  clerte.    c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3597  Ye  not 
wolde  upon  him  see.     1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  xm.  viii.  62 
At  the  first  blenk  astonyst  half  wolx  he,  And  musyng  hoviiris 
styll  on  hir  to  se, 

22.  See  over—.  (See  also  sense  2  and  OVER 
prep.}.  jTo  look  over,  peruse  (a  book)  (obs.} ; 
to  have  a  comprehensive  view  of.  Now  chiefly, 
to  go  over  and  inspect  (a  building). 

1400  CAXTON  Eneydos  i  To  my  hande  came  a  lytyl  booke . . 
wbiche  booke  I  sawe  ouer  and  redde  therin.  1513  DOUGLAS 


SEE. 

SEneis  v.  Prol.  5  The  clerk  reiosis  his  buikis  our  to  seyne. 
1765  J.  INGERSOLL  Lett,  relat.  Stamp-Act  (1766;  34  There 
must  be  some  one  Eye  to  see  over,  and  some  one  Hand  to 
guide  and  direct,  the  Whole  of  it's  Defence  and  Protection. 
1830  MOORE  in  Mem.  (1854)  VI.  108  Took  Miss  Macdonald 
to  see  over  new  Athenxum. 

23.  See  round  —  .    To  have  views  beyond,  to 
perceive  the  limitations  of.  rare. 

1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  83  Milton,  though  he  had  come 
to  see  round  Presbyierianism,  hud  not,  in  1644,  shaken  off  all 
dogmatic  profession. 

24.  See  through  —  .     a.  ///.  To  see  objects  on 
the  other  side  of  (an  aperture,  or  something  trans- 
parent).    Hence  fig.  to  penetrate  (a  disguise,  fal- 
lacious appearance),  to  detect  (an  imposture),  to 
perceive  the  real  character  or  aims  of  ',a  person). 

1400  Love  God  Q5  in  26  Pol.  Poems  4  God  seeth  thuigh 
euery  bore.  ibid.  103  God  seeth  thurgh  eerie  mysse.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Pill  (1550)  187  b,  His  graces  sight  was 
so  quicke  and  penetrable,  that  he  saw  him,  ye  and  saw 
through  him,  both  within  and  without.  1599  B.  JONSON 
Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  He  is  a  mere  peece  of  gbsse,  1  see 
through  him,  by  this  time,  c  1610  Women  Saints  160  There 
was  not  to  be  seene  on  her  riche  garments,.  .  so  thinne  as  that 
you  might  see  throughe.  1623  COCKER  AM  n,  To  be  Seene 
thorow.  Translucent^  Transparent.  1679  J.  GOODMAN 
Penit.  Pard.  n.  ii.  (1713)  198  Alexander  the  great.  .had  the 
luck  or  the  sagacity  to  see  through  and  despise  the  empty 
pageantry  and  shew.  1719  H.  BARHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXX. 
1036  When  held  against  the  Light,  they  [the  silkworms] 
might  be  seen  through  as  you  may  an  Egg.  1751  LABELVI: 
Westm.  Bridge  93  The  Board  seeing  thro'  all  this,  enforced 
the  Directions  I  had  given.  1784  BURNS  Ep.  to  J.  Ran- 
kine  ii,  And  then  their  failings,  flaws,  an'  wants,  Area*  seen 
thro1.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xvi.  394  He  saw 
through  their  insufficiency.  1885  Maiich.  Exam.  6  Nov.  5/3 
The  object  of  the  Commission  was  seen  through  at  a  glance. 
T"  b.  To  have  a  clear  notion  of.  Obs. 

1729  BUTLER  Serm.  Pref.,  Wks.  1874  II.  7  Any  one  may.  . 
know  whether  he  understands  and  sees  through  what  he  is 
about. 

C.  colloq.  To  'get  through*  (a  meal). 

1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  ix.  4^0,  I  need  hardly 
say  1  had  a  bilious  headache  all  the  following  day,  as  I  was 
ravenously  hungry,  and  saw  through  most  of  it  [a  meal  of 
many  dishes], 

25.  See  to  (or  f  unto)  —  .    f  a.  To  be  solici- 
tous about.   Obs. 

1389  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  51  Also  afterward,  men  seendetobe 
deuocioun  don  in  holy  chirche,..askynd  [read  askyd]  be 
fraternite  .  .  to  mayntene  .  .  ^e  forseyd  y  mage. 

b.  To  attend  to,  do  what  is  needful  for;  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of;  to  charge  oneself  with 
(a  duty,  a  business). 


a  1400-50  Wars  A  lex.  754*  (Dubl.  MS.)  pan  says  he  to  hys 
seruand  to  see  to  ^>\s  capyll.  1406  E.  E.  r?«Z&(i88a)  13  Yef 
outgh  come  to  Thomas  RODS,  than  y  pray  lohnn  Wodcok 


to  se  to  my  son,  that  he  be  nat  lost.  1470^-85  MALORV  Arthur 
xix.  vi.  781  That  they  were  layde  within  draughtes  by  her 
chamber  vpon  beddes  and  pylowes  that  she  her  self  myght 
see  to  them  that  they  wanted  no  thynge.  1529  WOLSEV  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser,  r.  II.  8  Alas  Mr.  Secretary,  ye  with 
other  my  lordys  shewyd  me  that  I  shuld  otherwyse  be 
furnyshyd,  and  seyn  unto.  1535  COVERLMLE  Jer.  xl.  4, 
I  will  se  to  the,  and  prouyde  for  the.  1570-6  LAMBARDE 
Peramb.  Kent  283  If  the  matter  were  well  and  in  season 
seene  vnto,  there  was  no  double  [etc.].  1642  C.  VERNON 
Consid.  Exch.  39  The  Chiefe  Vsher.  .seeth  to  all  places  of 
the  Court,  that  aft  Doores,  Chests,  Records  and  things  be  in 
safety  from  fire,  water,  or  other  spoile.  1844  ALU.  SMITH 
Mr.  Lcdlniry  vii,  I  leave  everything  to  you,  and  thank 
you  into  the  bargain  for  seeing  to  it.  1861  KLOR.  NIGHTIN- 
GALE Nursing  (ed.  2)  41  If  a  patient  has  to  see,  not  only  to 
his  own  but  also  to  his  nurse's  punctuality.  1884  W,  C. 
SMITH  Kildrostan  73  What  is  there  to  arrange  with  her? 
O  yes  !  About  her  shootings—  I  will  see  to  that. 

c.  To  take  special  care  about  (a  matter.)   Chiefly, 
to  sec  to  it,  to  make  sure  that  (something  is  done). 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  iii.  (1883)  103  Also  they  ought  to 
see  well  to  that  they  be  of  one  Acorde  in  good.  1481 
—  Reynard  xii.  (Arb.)  27  Here  is  the  theef  the  wulf, 
see  wel  to  that  he  escape  vs  not.  1865  RUSKIN  Sesame  ii. 
§  89  See  to  it  that  j-our  train  is  of  vassals  whom  you  serve 
and  feed,  not  merely  of  slaves  who  serve  and  feed  you. 
1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  43  What  a  student  should  specially 
see  to..  is  not  to  carry  the  breath  of  books  with  him 
wherever  he  goes.  1891  MORRIS  Poems  by  the  }Vay  (1896) 
69  Lay  me  aboard  the  bastard's  ship,  And  see  to  it  lest  your 
grapnels  slip  ! 

•f  d.  To  respect,  look  up  to.   Obs.  rare. 

1579  TOMSON  Cah'ins  Serin.  Tim.  222/2tThe  ministers  of 
the  word  must  marke  why  this  office  is  given  them,..  it  is 
not  because  a  few  should  be  sene  vnto,  and  that  they  should 
speake,  and  others  bold  their  peace. 

t©.  In  physical  sense:  To  look  towards.   Obs. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner  s  Mag.  n.  xiii.  So  The  eye  maketh 
(seeing  now  to  the  lower,  and  then  again  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  Cross)  greater  motion  in  looking  up  and  down. 
**  transitive  uses  with  adverbs. 

26.  See  away.  To   spend   (money)   in   seeing. 
nonce-use. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  F//7,  Prol.  12  Those  that  come  to  see 
Onely  a  show  or  two.  .may  see  away  their  shilling  Richly  in 
two  short  houres. 

27.  To  see  out.     fa.  ?  To  let  (a  person)  have 
his  say,  to  see  how  far  he  will  go. 

1715  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  22  P  2  He  [a  fellow-traveller) 
affirmed  roundly,  that  there  had  not  been  one  good  law  passed 
since  King  William's  accession  to  the  throne,  except  the  Act 
for  preserving  the  game.  I  had  a  mind  to  see  him  out,  and 
therefore  did  not  care  for  contradicting  him. 
b.  To  survive. 

i8as  SCOTT  Diary  ^  Dec.  in  Lockhart  VI.  151  M.y  dear  wife 


SEE  ABLE. 

is,  I  fear,  frail  in  health— though  1  trust  and  pray  she  may 
see  me  out. 

C.  In  a  drinking  contest,  to  outlast. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xlviii,  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he 
could  see  the  Dundee  people  out  any  day,  and  walk  home 
afterwards  without  staggering.     1861  THACKERAY  Philip 
vii,  Pass  the  bottle  ! . .  we  intend  to  see  you  all  out. 
d.  To  go  through  with  to  the  end. 

1794  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  .fr  Writ,  (1832)  II.  453, 
I  conceived  my  honor  concerned  in  seeing  the  thing  out. 
1879  FROUDE  Caesar  xx.  333  The  engagement  had  been 
entered  into  that  he  was  to  see  his  term  out.  1860  F.  W. 
ROBINSON  Grandjn.  Money  II.  viii,  [I]  wish  he'd  stop  another 
week  [at  Hastings!  and  see  the  five  and  twenty  pounds  out. 
1889  J.  K.  JEROME  Three  Men  in  Boat  v.  73  He  evidently 
meant  to  see  this  thing  out. 

28.  See  through.  To  continue  to  watch  or  take 
part  in  (a  matter)  until  the  end  (cf.  2;d) ;  to  take 
care  that  (a  person)  comes  successfully  through  his 
difficulties. 

1871  H.  KINOSLEY  Hornly  Mills  etc.  II.  60  O'Flaherty. . 
told  him  that  he  would  see  the  bonfire  through  and  the 
captain  to  bed,  and  take  the  consequences.  Ilnd.  68  We  will 
see  him  through  if  he  were  to  burn  the  college  down. 

III.  29.  Comb.  See-everything,  one  who  sees 
everything.  1853  [see  SAY  ».'  B.  14]. 

See,  obs.  form  of  SEA  s6.1 

Seeable  (srab'l),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  SEE  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
PL.  adj.  Capable  of  being  seen,  visible.  Alsoyfj'. 

la  1400  in  Ilauipole's  Wks.  (1895)  1. 165  Forwy,  a  sanle  [>at 
is  lit  ruyde  &  fleshle,  knaws  not  ;itt  bot  bodele  ynges 
[  =  pynges],  &  no  yng  comes  jitt  to  l>e  mynde  bot  scabull  ynges. 
f  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  v.  162  Marie  Magdalen. -vsid  the 
oynement  as  a  seable  and  a  smelleable  rememoratijf  signe. 
1548  GESTE  Agst.  Pr.  Masse  B  v  b,  These  therfore  be 
named  sacramentes,  for  that  in  them  one  thyng  is  seable, 
and  another  vnderstande.  1624  13p.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  49 
That  which  cannot  be  scene,  if  it  be  seeable,  is  no  where  at 
all,  nor  in  being.  1829  J  AS.  MILL  Hum.  Mind  (1860)  I.  13 
In  that  case,  we  should  have  no  idea  of  objects  as  seeable, 
as  bearable,  as  touchable,  or  tasteable.  x874Tv'NDAi.L/V^i/;/. 
Addr.  Brit,  Assoc.  81  This,  as  a  purely  mechanical  process, 
is  seeable  by  the  mind.  1896  DK.  ARGYLL  rhilos.  Belief  '43 
We  cannot  even  think  of  it  as  seen  or  seeable. 

t  B.  sb.  (absolute  use  of  the  adj.}  A  tiling 
capable  of  being  seen.  Obs.  rare~\ 

1812  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  271  We  shall  make  a  march 
of  it,  seeing  all  the  seeables  on  the  way. 

Hence  See  ableness,  visibility;  f  See  ably  adv., 
visibly.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1548  GESTE  Agst,  Pr.  Masse  H  iv  b,  Manye  dyd  worshyp 
..Christ  as  beyng  seably  conuersant  emonge  them.  1865 
J.  GROTE  Explor.  Philos.  \.  123  These  qualities  which  we 
perceive,  seeableness  or  colour,  handleableness  or  shape, 
taste,  smell,  &c. 

Seeal,  Seeay,  obs.  forms  of  SEAL  st.z,  SAY  s6.l 

See-bright  (srbrait), sb.  [f.  SEE  v.  +  HEIGHT  a. 

A  rendering  of  clear-eye ,  a  perversion  of  clary.] 

=  CLARY. 

1863  PKIOR  Piant-n.  201  See-bright,  from  its  supposed  effect 
on  the  eyes.  1866  Treas.  Boi.,  Seebright,  Sahiia  Sclarea. 

Seecatch.  (srkstj).  PI.  seeoatchie.  [?  Aleu- 
tian Indian  ;  the  pi.  is  Russian  in  form.]  The  male 
of  the  Alaska  fur-seal,  Callorhinus  ursinus. 

1881  H.  W.  ELLIOTT  Seal  1st.  Alaska  (1884)  42  The  'see. 
catchie  '  which  have  held  the  harems  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  season,  leave  [etc.].  Ibid.  175  Gloss.,  6Vc- 
catch,  pi.  seecatchie  t  Russian),  male  fur-seal  and  sea-lion, 
full  grown.  1896  KIPLING  Seven  Seas  71  (Three  Sealers)  What 
time  the  scarred  see  catchie  lead  their  sleek  seraglios. 

Seece,  Seeche,  obs.  forms  of  CEASE,  SEEK. 

Seech,  dial,  variant  of  SITCU  (swamp). 

Seed  (s»d),  sb.  Forms:  I  safed,  Anglian  sed, 
2-5  sed,  (2-3sad(e),  2-6  sede,  3,6  side,  4  seod, 
Kent,  zed,  Sc.  seiyde,  4-6  Sc.  seid(e,  4-7  seede, 
5  seyde,  ceed,  ced,  6  siede,  sead(e,  4  -seed. 
[OE.  sied  neut.  =  OFris.  sed,  OS.  sdd neut.  (MLG. 
sAt),  MDu.  saet  neut.  (Du.  zaad),  OHG.,  MHO. 
s&t  fern.  (mod.G.  saaf),  Goth.  -sej>-s  (in  niana- 
sfy-s  fern.,  mankind),  ON.  sdS  neut.,  whence  sxdi 
in  the  same  sense  (Sw.  sdd  fern.,  Da.  seed)  :— 
OTeut.  *sseiti-,  sit/to-,  (.  root  *i«-  to  Sow.] 

1.  a.  That  which  is  or  may  be  sown  (often  as 
cognate  obj.  to  Sow  v.) ;  the  ovules  of  a  plant  or 
plants  (chiefly,  when  in  the  form  of  '  grains '  or 
small  roundish  bodies)  esp.  as  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sown.  Also,  in  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,  applied  by  extension  to  other  parts  of 
plants  (e.g.  tubers,  bulbs)  when  preserved  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  a  new  crop.  In  plural, 
kinds  of  seed.  Phr.  to  run  to  sced(sec  RUN  v.  69  e) ; 
also  f  to  grow  to  seeJ(obs.),  to  be  in  seed. 

c8jg  l-'esp.  1'salter  cxxv.  6  Gongende  eodon  &  weopun 
sendende  sed  [etc.].  ciooo  Ags,  Gosp.  Mark  iv.  3  Ut  code 
se  saedere  his  said  to  sawenne.  CI2OO  OKMIN  15005  Swa 
brat  itt  mu^he  takenn  wel  Wib^sed  to  berenn  wasstme.  c  1250 
I'm,.  Atffrtd  93  in  O.  E.  Misc.  108  And  be  cheorl  beo  in 
layb  his  sedcs  to  sowen,  his  medes  to  mowen.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  5230  His  suns  all  and  bair  flitting.. In  weynis  war  (>ai 
don  to  lede,  fct  ioseph  wit  ful  of  side.  1362  LANCL.  /'.  I't. 
A.  vi.  34,  I  haue..Bobe  I-sowed  his  seed  and  suwed  his 
beestes.  £1381  CHAUCKR  Parl.  Faults  328  But  foul  that 
lyuylh  be  sed  sat  on  the  grene.  1520  NISBRT  N.  T.  I.  10 
Christ . .  schewe  the  parrabile  of  the  seide.  1526  Crete  Hertall 
xlvii.  (1529)  C  v  b,  Auena  is  an  herbe,  the  sede  of  it  is  called 
otes.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  ii.  136  Oh  fie,  fie,  'tis  an  vn- 
weeded  Garden  That  growes  to  Seed.  1611  IJiDLE  Gen.  i. 
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29  Every  herb  bearing  seed.  1675  EVELYN  Fr.  Gard.  244 
When  it  [the  onion]  is  in  seed,  'tis  very  subject  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  wind.  17*9  Fog's  Wkly,  Jrnl.  30  Aug.  2/2 
To  hinder  the  forestalling  of  Markets,  by  the  Farmers 
selling  Wheat.. at  home,  or  by  buying  Wheat  for  Seed. 
1760  BROWN  Compl.  Farmer  n.  15  All  seed  degenerates,  if 
long  sown  upon  any  land.  1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric. 
(1857)  §  4856  The  only  small  seeds  the  farmer  has  to  sow  on 
a  large  scale,  are  the  clovers,  grasses,  the  different  varieties 
of  turnip,  and  probably  the  mangold  wurzel  and  carrot. 
1839  STONEHOUSE  Axholtttt  32  Those  [potatoes]  grown  upon 
the  warp  land  are  generally  disposed  of  for  seed  to  the 
market  gardeners  and  others.  1856  GLENNY  Gard.  Every- 
day-bk,  174/1  Cut  down  the  old  plants  that  have  rambled 
and  are  past  their  prime,  unless  you  are  saving  seed. 

b.  An  individual  grain  of  seed.  In  Bot., 
technically  restricted  to  the  fertilized  ovule  of 
a  phanerogam.  Popularly  applied  also  to  the 
*  spore  '  of  a  cryptogam,  and  to  certain  ( fruits ' 
(in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word)  which  have 
the  appearance  of  seeds,  e.  g.  that  of  the  strawberry. 

c  xpoo  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  iv.  31  Hit  is  ealra  sxda  lasst  be  on 
eorSan  synt.  a  1300  Cursor  ill.  22875  pat  mighti  godd  ^at 
all  waldes,  qua  can  sai  me  hu  of  a  side  He  dos  an  hundret 
for  to  brede?  1340  Ayenb.  113  pet  zed  o  mostard  is  wel 
small,  c  1440  Premp.  J'aft',  64/2  Ceede  of  corne,  as  kyrnel, 
granunt.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howtat  31  Under  the  Cirkill 
solar  thir  sauoruss  seidis  War  nurist  be  dame  Katur.  1592 
SHAKS.  Rom.  $  ynl.  v.  i.  46  A  beggerly  account  of  cmpiic 
boxes,  Greene  earthen  pots,  Bladders,  and  muslie  seedcs. 
1712  tr.  Pomelos  Hist.  Drugs  I.  38  Little,  thin,  black  Seeds, 
each  one  having  a  spiral  head.  1797  WORDSW.  Poems  Old 
Age  i.  Old  Cinal>.  Beggar  86  Like  the  dry  remnant  of  a  gar- 
den flower  Whose  seeds  are  shed.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond. 
Disp.  (1818)  568  Seeds  are  to  be  collected  when  they  are 
ripe,  and  before  they  drop  from  the  plant.  1875  E.  WHITE 
Life  in  Christ  \.  i.  (1876)  n  Each  seed  possessing  a  life 
originating  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  but  capable  of  an  inde- 
pendent survival. 

C.  pi.  (a)  Land  sown  with  corn.  (£)  Clover 
and  'artificial'  grasses  raised  from  seed. 

1794  R.  LOWE  Agric.  Notts  9  Artificial  grasses,  (generally 
called  here,  simply  seeds).  188$  Field  31  Jan.  118/1  Some 
seeds  came  in  the  line,  and,  with  the  ground  in  the  state  it 
was  in  just  after  frost,  of  course  it  was  incumbent  on  all 
to.  .avoid  crossing  them  as  much  as  possible.  1910  Daily 
News  4  July  6/4  Yet  it  is  those  who  have  had  'seeds'  to 
cut  that  have  come  off  best  this  haysel. 

d.  collect,  sing,  and  //.     Various  kinds  of  grain 
suitable  as  the  tood  of  a  cage-bird. 

1897  F.  THOMPSON  New  Poems  175  When  the  bird  quits  the 
cage,  We  set  the  cage  outside,  With  seed  and  witb  water, 
And  the  door  wide. 

e.  //.  Particles  of  bran.     Now  dial.    Cf.  SID. 
1598  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1816)  IV.  179/2  pe  haill  subiectis 

susteinis  greit  lose  and  skayth  in  paying  alss  deir  for  dust 
and  seidis  as  gif^e  samyn  wesguid  meill.  a  1779  D.GKAHAM 
Writings  (1883)  II.  36  Your  groat  meal,  and  gray  meal, 
sand  dust  and  seeds.  1799  H.  MITCHELL  Scotticisms  73 
'  I  have  got  a  seed  in  my  throat',  is  a  phrase  very  common 
among  the  Scots.  They  mistake  a  piece  of  the  husk  for 
the  seed.  1814  Abstract,  Proof,  Millof  Invtramsay  2  (Jam. 
s.  v.  Dust)  Some  of  the  dust  and  sheeling  seeds.. is  left  at 
the  mill.  1815  PennecitiJis  Wks.  87  These  shells  thus  sepa- 
rated, and  having  the  finer  particles  of  the  meal  adhering 
to  them,  called  mill  seeds,  are  preserved  for  sowins.  ..The 
seeds  from  the  different  makings  of  meal  are  preserved  till 
the  potatoes  are  exhausted. 

2.  fig-  (often  with  reference  to  a  metaphorical 
*  so  wing ',  '  soil '   or  the  like).    The  germ  or  latent 
beginning  of  some  growtli  or  development.     Also, 
with  allusion  to  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  applied 
to  religions  or  other  teaching,  viewed  with  regard 
to  its  degree  of  fruitfulness. 

sing,  a  looo  Boeth.  Metr.  xxii.  37  peah  biS  sum  corn 
ssdes  ^ehealden  symle  on  ^aere  saule  sooYarstnesse.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  151  pe  sed  J>at  he  sew  were  so5e  wordes, 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  21226  In  all  f>e  stedes  quar  he  yede,  O 
godds  word  he  sceued  be  sede.  lai$66  CHAUCER  Rom. 
Rose  1617  For  venussonedaun  Cupido  Hath  sowne  there  of 
loue  the  seed,  c  1480  HENKYSON  Test.  Cress.  137  The  seid  of 
luf  was  sawin  in  my  face,  And  ay  grew  grene  throw  your 
supply  and  grace.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  i.  i  Yet  then  like- 
wise the  wicked  seede  of  vice  Began  to  spring.  1646  SIR  T. 
BBOWnAttwC  Ep:  i.  x.^  Beside.,  the  seed  of  error  within 
our  selves,  .there  is  an  invisible  Agent.  1732  BERKELEY 
Alcipkr.  vi.  §  18  The  advantages  which  we  experience  from 
the  seed  of  the  gospel  sown  in  good  ground.  1840  JOLLY 
Sunday  Serv.  309  The  blood  of  the  martyrs,  in  Tertullian's 
expression,  proved  the  seed  of  the  Church. 

pi.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  iii.  58.  1608—  Per.  iv.  vl  93. 
1692  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Fables  xxxviii.  38  We  have  the 
seeds  of  Virtue  in  us,  as  well  as  of  Vice,  a  1729  J.  ROGERS 
Twelve  Serm.  viii.  (1730)  238  Some  Seeds  of  Grace  are 
yet  alive  in  him.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  168  f  8  The 
seeds  of  knowledge  may  be  planted  in  solitude,  but  must 
be  cultivated  in  publick.  1821  LAMB  Ella  Ser.  i.  Old 
Benchers,  The  seeds  of  exaggeration  will  be  busy  there, 

3.  =  SEMEN.     Now  rare. 

c  1290  S.  Enjf.  Leg.  319/700  A  swy^e  foul  J»ing  is  M  sed 
of  5wanManjsi-spreind,  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  445  He 
was  geten  aftir,  als  es  knawen,  Of  vile  i*de  of  man  with  syn 
sawen.  1471  CAXTON  /i«rw>*//(Sommer)  103  She.  .also con- 
ceyued  of  his  seed  a  sone  that  was  named  Abas.  1548 
VICARY  Anat.  ix.  (1888)  78  The  which  seede  of  generation 
commeth  from  al  the  partes  of  the  body,  both  of  the  man 
and  the  woman.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  293  When  the  male 
[Viper]  hath  filled  her  with  all  his  seed-genitall.  1668 
CULPEI-PER  &  COLR  Barthol.  Anat.  i.  xvii.  48  Others  have 
attributed  to  the  Kidneys  the  preparation  of  Seed,  because 
hot  Kidneys  cause  a  propensity  to  fleshly  lust.  1713  CHESEL- 
DEN  Anat.  iv.  i.  (1726)  290  'I he  office  of  the  Testes,  U  to 
separate  the  seed  from  the  blood.  1847-9  Todd'sCycl.  Anat. 
IV.  472/1  This  fluid,  so  indispensably  necessary  as  the 
medium  of  sexual  generation,  is  the  seed  or  semen. 


SEED. 

4.  Offspring,  progeny.   Nowr<??v  exc.  in  Biblical 
phraseology. 

cB*$  Vesp.  Psalter  xxxvi.  28  Da  unrehlwisan  soSlicebioS 

wicnade  &  sed  arleasra  forweor&e3.     £950  Limits/.  Gosp. 

Mark  xii.  22,  &  onfengon  3a  ilca  ^elic  oa  seofona   &  ne 

forleorton  yel  ne  laifdon  sed  vel  team,     c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 

133  Vre  drihten  cleopede  monnes  streon  sed.     c  1150  Gen.  fy 

Ex.  1613  And  Sis  lond  ic  sal  gmen  3tn  sed.   a  1340  HAMPOI.E 

Psalter  xxi.  23  pe  sede  of  iacob  is  be  folke  of  cristen  men. 

c  1366  CHAUCER  A.  B.  C.  182  Siihe  (>ou  canst  and  wilt  lien  to 

Deseed  of  Adam  merciable.     i48oCAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  Ixxv. 

61  His  seed  shal  bycoine  fadcrles  in  straunge  lond  for  euer- 

|    more.    1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie  s  Hist.  Scot.  I.  80  marg., 

\    The  seid  and  successione  of  Simon  lirechus  stil  inherited 

1    Irland.      1618  CHAPMAN  He^iods  Georg.  i.  398   Justice  is 

j    seed  to  loue.     1644  Directory  fir  PitH.  Worship  n  The 

\    rest  of  the  Royal  Seed.     1715  POPE  Iliad  \\.  724  Till,  vain 

.    of  Mortal's  empty  Praise,  he  strove  To  match  the  Seed  of 

i    Cloud-compelling  Jove.      1739  C.  WKSLEY  Hymn,  'Hark 

hinv  all  the   Welkin  rings  '  vii,   Rise,  the  Woman's  Con- 

I    qu'ring  Seed,  Bruise  in  Us  the  Serpent's  Head.     1842  TF.NNV- 

,    SON  Godtva  5    Not   only  we,   the   latest   seed   of  Time,.. 

have  loved  the  people  well.    1864  PUSEV  Led.  Daniel  397 

,    Certain  of  the  seed-royal  and  of  the  nobles  were  carried  to 

Babylon. 

5.  a.  sing,  and  //.     The  ova  of  the  lobster  (cf. 
IJtititY  sb.1    3)   and   of   the   silkworm  moth.     b. 
Oyster-spat  (cf.  seed  oyster  in  8  below). 

a.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearins1  I'cy.  Atnbass.  313  In  the 
Spring,  .the  Persians  be.^in  to  hatch  their  Silk-worms,     To 
do  this,  they  carry  the  Seed  in  a  little  bag  under  the  arm-pit. 
1778  M  us.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housckpr.  41  'lake  all  the  red  seeds 
and  the  meat  of  a  lobster.     1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  COMIH. 
334  The  eggs  in  this  state  are  called  by  the  silk  cultivators 
seed, 

b.  1721  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  251  From  the  Spat  or  Seed 
of  which,  it  is  most  probable,,  .all  the  Bottom  at  length,., 
became   covered    with   Oysters.      1887    GOUIJE,    etc.    Fish. 
Industr.   U.S.  v.   II.  524  The  cultivation  of  oysters  trans- 

j    planted  when  young  (termed  '  seed 'j  from  the  natural  reefs 
j    where  they  were  spawned  to  inshore  [etc.]. 

6.  Class-making.     A  minute  bubble   arising   in 
glass  during  fusion. 

1856  H.  CHANCE  in  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  IV.  226/2  A  piece 
whose  beginning  was  miraculous, — no  seed,  no  blisters;  it 
prospered  under  the  hands  of  the  gatherer  and  blower,  and 
left  the  glass-house  a  perfect  cylinder. 

7.  attrib.    and    Comb.  :    a.  simple    attrib,    (a) 
(sense   i)   seed-crop^   -farm,  -garden,   -growth  (in 
quot.  _/£".),  -gutter,  -market ',  -\ -month,    -oil  (also 
attrib.},   -season,    -shop,   etc. ;    also    SEED-FIELD, 
-FURROW,  -PLOT,  -TIME;  (6)  (sense  i  b   seed-branch, 
-capsule,  "\--case,  -cone,  -cover,  -down,  \-embryj, 
-glume,  -head,  -pod,  -spike,  -stalk,  -stem,  -\  -umbel, 
etc.  ;    also    SKEIJ-CKOWN   2 ;    (r)   in   the   sense    of 
grain,  etc.  preserved  for  raising  new  crops,  as  seed* 
barley,  -grain,  -maize,  -oats,  -potatoes,  -wheat ;  also 
SEED-CORN  ;   (d)  in  names  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments or  their  component  parts  used  in  the  sowing 
of  land   with  seed,  as  seed-barrel,  -basket,  -drill, 
-funnel,  -harrow,  \  -plough  (also^/i^.),  -slide,  -tube, 
-vent ;  also  SEED-BOX. 


1540  Test.  Ebor.  VI.  95  One  strike  of  *sede  barlie.  1844 
H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  790  The  true  seed-box. .is  in 
form  of  a  small  barrel,  and  is  hence  called  the  'seed-barrel. 
1831  'Seed-basket  [see  SEED-CARRIER  y\  1671  GKKW  Anat. 
Plants  i.  vii.  (1682)  47  In  this  Inner  Coat  in  a  Bean 
the  Lignous  Body  or  "Seed-Branch  ii  distributed.  1844 
Zoologist  II.  451  The  seed-branches  of  field  grasses.  1860 
GOSSE  Ron.  Art/.  Hist.  21  Ever  and  anon  the  *seed-capsule 
of  some  forest-tree  bursts  with  a  report  like  that  of  a 
musket.  1677  GREW  Anat.  Plants,  Anat.  Fruits  v.  (1682) 
186  The  "Seed-Case,  whether  it  be  called  a  Cod,  Pod,  or  by 
any  other  name.  1724  P.  BLAIR  Fharmaca-Bc-t.  n.  68  The 
Top  of  the  flowering  Foot-stalk,  supports  the  Ovarium  or 
Seed-case.  1843  LONGK.  lliaw.  xviii,  44  So  they  gathered 
cones  together,  Gathered  *seed-cones  of  the  pine  tree.  1796 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (eA.  3)  I.  80  "Seed-cover  (calyculus) 
the  real  cover  of  the  seed.  1868  Rep.  U.  .S".  Commissioner 
Agric.  (1869)  204  When  the  orange-colored  capsules  open, 
and  show  the  scarlet  seed-covers.  1824  I.OUOON  Encycl. 
Gard.  (ed.  2)  §  7484  In  cases  where  a  partial  failure  has 
taken  place  in  the  'seed  crop.  1829  T.  CASTLE  Introd.  Bot. 
87  The  less  essential  parts  of  a  seed  are.  the  pellicle,  the 
tunic,  the  "seed-down  [etc.].  1883  Good  Words  Dec.  790/1 
Thus,  as  seed-down  is  to  dandelion  and  thistle.. so  is  this 
adhesive  pulp  to  the  Mistletoe.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mfch., 
*  Seed-drill,  a  machine  for  sowing  seed  in  rows.  1671  GREW 
Anat.  Plants  i.  vii.  (1682)  49  The  Sap  being  thus  prepared 
in  the  Inner  Coat,  as  a  Liquor  now  apt  to  be  the  Substratum 
of  the  future  *Seed-Embrio;  by  fresh  supplies,  is  thence 
discharg'd.  1824  Lou  DON  Encycl.  Gard.  (ed.  2)  §  7361 
"Seed-gardens,  or  "seed-farms,  require  a  dry  soil.  1844  H. 
STEPHENS  Bk.  I-'arm  II.  596  The  bearing  or  platform  of  the 
"seed -funnels.  1840  J.  DUEL  Fanner's  Comp.  228  It  may 
be  known  by  its.  ."seed-glumes  resembling  a  cock's-foot. 
1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  447  The  steeping  of 
"seed-grain  may  be  useful  in  other  respects.  1840  CARLYLK 
Heroes  i,  This  seems  to  me  the  primary  eeed-grain  of  the 
Norse  Religion.  1851  MUNUY  Antipodes  (1857)  23  They  were 
furnished  with,  .implements  of  husbandry,  seed-grain,  live- 
stock. 1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Dcr.  xxvi,  Yet  in  the  dark 
"seed-growths  of  Consciousness  a  new  wish  was  forming  it- 
self. 1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  (1857)  §  27 14  Two  cast-iron 
wheeU.for  the  purpose  of  impressing  two  small  "seed  gutters 
or  drills  on  the  furrow  slices  turned  over  by  the  common 
plough.  Ibid.  §  2704  Gray's  "seed-harrow  for  wet  weather 
promises  to  be  useful.. in  a  tenacious  retentive  soil.  1823 
Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XLI.  103  Eight  bunches  of  straw,  having 
the  "seed-heads  on.  1902  CORNISH  Naturalist  Thames  91 
Gold6nches  flying  from  seed-head  to  seed-head.  1809  A. 
HENRY  Trav.  233,  I  distributed  "seed-maize  among  the 
Indians  here,  which  they  planted  accordingly.  1824  LOUDON 
Encycl.  Gard.  (ed.  2)  §  7515  The  "seed-market  is  held  twice 
a-week..in  a  large  roofed  space  in  Mark-lane.  1898  Daily 
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AVriM  9  June  7/5  To-day's  seed  market..  was  most  thinly 
attended.   1647  HEXHAM  i,  *Seed-moneth,  Zaey-maent.  1707 


MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  360  This  [Febr.]  is  a  principal 
d  Month,  for  such  as  they  commonly  call  Lenten  Grain. 


Seed  : 


1801  Farmers  Mag.  Aug.  272  The  same  premium,  .to  be 
given  for  ascertaining  the  proper  quantity  of  *seed  oats 
dibbled  on  a  lay,  or  on  old  pasture  ground.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  *Seed-oi?l  an  indefinite  name  for  several  kinds 
of  oil,  which  enter  into  commerce.  1881  Harper's  Mag. 
Oct.  726/2  There  are  now  fifty-nine  seed-oil  mills  in  the 
South.  1552  LATIMER  Serm.  Lincolnsh.  \.  (1584)  186  Vppon 
the  Sabboth  day  Gods  *seede  plough  goeth.  vfaAnn.  Reg. 
76  At  York  :  a  newly  invented  seed  plough.. on  two  wheels. 
1718  R.  BRADLEY  Gentl.  %  Card.  Kal.  35  Pulling  up  the 
whole  Plants,  and  setting  them  upright  in  a  Green-house 
till  the  *Seed-Pods  are  dry.  1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric. 
(1857)  §  274T  A  machine  for  reaping  the  heads  or  seed-pods 
of  clover.  1617  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  v.  ix.  (ed.  3)  619  Which 
[feastings]  they  vse  to  doe  in  all  their  feasts,  marriages, 
childe-blrths,  and  their  haruest  and  *seed-seasons.  1805 
R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  461  In  very  wet  seed  sea- 
sons too,  it  must,  perhaps,  give  way  in  many  cases  to  the 
broadcast  method.  1700  T.  BROWN  Amusem,  Ser.  fy  Com. 
iii.  33  A  Red-Headed  Monkey  lost  from  a  *Seed-Shop  in  the 
Strand.  1866  Chamb.  Encycl.  VI 1 1. 600/2  In  sending  a  parcel 
from  a  seed-shop  to  a  neighbouring  garden.  1875  KNIGHT 
Dict.Mech.  s.v.  Seed-planter,  The  rod-shaft,  which  communi- 
cates by  rods  with  the  *seed-slides  of  the  separate  hoppers, 
which  discharge  into  the  seed-tubes  of  the  shares.  1840  J. 
BUF.L  Farmer's  Comp.  228  It  may  be  known  by  its  coarse 
appearance,  both  of  the  leaf  and  *seed-spike.  1846  J.  BAXTER 
Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4}  II.  19  They  will  shoot  in  summer 
in  single  tall  *seed-stalks.  1813  VANCOUVER  Agric.  De~ron 
355  In  summer,  it  chiefly  subsists  on  the  tops  and  *seed- 
stems  of  thistles.  1875  *Seed-tube  [see  seed-slide  above]. 
1786  ABERCROMBIE  Card.  Assist.  201  Dill — if  now  advanced 
in  "seed-umbels,  may  be  pulled  up  for  use.  1844  H.  STEPHENS 
Bk,  Farm  II.  538  A  register  screw. .by  which  the  sower 
could  at  once  fix  upon  the  extent  of  opening  in  the  *seed- 
vents.  1592  S  hut  ttewort  Its'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  78  Foure 
me  ties  of  *side  whette  which  was  soune  at  Eclestone,  xij* 
iiijd.  1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Aug.  271  The  proper  quantity 
of  seed-wheat  to  be  used  per  acre. 

b.  Objective  and  objective  genitive,  as  seed- 
bearer,  -crusher,  -grower,  f  -saver,  -seller,  -serving ', 
~sowing\  seed-bearing  adj.  ;  also  SEED-CARRIER. 

1885  '  ANNIE  THOMAS'  Mod.  Honswvife  19  John  had  cut 
certain  heads  of  asparagus  that  were  intended  for  *seed- 
bearers.  1766  Complete  Farmer  Z  2/2  s.  v.  Hemp,  This 
other  species, .  .which  is  commonly  termed  male  hemp,  should 
be  called  *seed-bearing  hemp,  or  female  hemp.  1877  HEATH 
Fern  World  25  These  beautiful  plants,  however,  though 
flowerless,  are  seed-bearing.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
"Seed-crusher,  one  who  expresses  oil  from  seeds  ;  a  machine 
with  rollers.  1824  LOUDON  Encycl.  Card.  (ed.  2)  §  7390  "Seed 
growers  are  as  frequently  farmers  as  gardeners.  1585  HIGINS 
jnnius'  Nowencl.  513  Seminaria, . .  a  *seedesauer :  a  woman 
that  gathereth  and  preserueth  the  seedes  of  herbs.  1562 
J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  fy  Epigr.  (1867)  212  We  *seede  sellers 
must  sell  seedes  one  with  an  other. 

C.  Similative,  as  seed-coral,  -egg',  also  seed-like 
adj.  ;  SEED-PEARL. 

1879  SIMMONDS  Commerc.  Products  of  Sea  441  The 
Chinese,  .used  to  prepare  strings  of  small  rows  of  *seed- 
coral  beads  for  embroidery.  1835  URE  P kilos,  Manuf. 
235  Under  favourable  circumstances,  one  ounce  of  ^seed- 
eggs  will  produce  eighty  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  even  more. 
1715  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  351  These  »seedlike  Bodies  may 
he  the  Oraria  of  some  Insects.  1887  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Dis- 
comyc.  no  A  number  of  small,  hard,  seed-like  bodies. 

8.  Special  combinations ;  seed-bag  (see  quot.)  ; 
seed-bird,  (a)  the  Pied  Wagtail,  Motacilla  lugitbrls 
or  alba  \  (b}  any  sea-fowl,  esp.  the  Common  Gull, 
Lams£anus\  t  seed-bone  Anat.  =  SESAMOID  sb. ; 
f  seed-bringer  Anal,  (see  quot.)  ;  seed-bud  Bot. 
(seeqnot.  1796);  seed-coat /tol.  =  TESTA  ;  f  seed- 
cob,  f-cod, f-cot  =  SEED-LIP;  seed-cotton, cotton 
in  its  native  state,  with  the  seed  not  separated ; 
t  seed-earth.  [EARTH  sb.*],  the  side  of  a  seed- 
furrow  ;  seed-eater,  -feeder,  any  granivorous  bird, 
spec,  the  Grass-quit,  Phonifara  bicolor  •  seed-finch, 
-fish  (see  quots.) ;  f  seed-fowl,  a  granivorous  bird ; 
•f-  seed-horse,  a  stallion ;  f  seed-land,  ground 
capable  of  raising  crops  (in  quot^f.  and  attrib.}  • 
seed-leaf,  -lobe  =  COTYLEDON  3  (but  see  quot. 
1793  for  seed-lobe] ;  f  soed-nest  Bot,  =  OVARY  2  ; 
t  seed-ore,  ore  found  in  the  form  of  grains ;  seed 
oyster,  oyster-spat;  f  seed-pair,  a  pair,  male  and 
female,  regarded  as  primogenitors ;  seed-pan,  a 
pan  of  red  earthenware  used  for  the  raising  of  plants 
from  seed ;  seed-plant,  (a)  a  plant  grown  from 
a  seed,  a  seedling;  (3)  a  plant  grown  for  its  seed  ; 
seed-pot,  a  pot  in  which  a  plant  is  raised  from 
seed;  f  seed-seam, a  seed-furrow (cf. SEAM j^.^e); 
seed-snipe,  a  bird  of  the  S.  American  genus  Thino- 
corys ;  f  seed-spark,  the  germ  of  a  fire  (in  quots. 
Jig.} ;  seed-thought,  thought  comparable  to  seed, 
fruitful  or  suggestive  thought ;  seed-tick,  a  mite 
of  the  family  Ixodidw,  esp.  the  young  otlxodes  bovis ; 
t  seed- trough  Anat.,  ?  the  vas  deferens  ;  f  seed- 
vein,  ?  the  spermatic  cord;  seed-vessel  =  PERI- 
CARP (also  Jig.}  ;  f  seed- water,  a  decoction  of 
coriander  and  caraway  seeds  mixed  with  sack  and 
sugar  ;  seed-weed,  a  weed  that  propagates  itself 
by  seeding,  as  distinguished  from  one  that  spreads 
by  its  roots.  See  also  SEED-CAKE,  SEED-LAC,  etc. 

a  1864  GESMFR  Coal,  Petrol.,  etc.  (1865)  32  To  prevent 
communication  between  any  particular  portion  of  the  well 
and  the  pumping  tube,  a  bag  of  linseed,  called  a  '*seed 


bag  ',  is  sent  down  to  the  required  place.  This  bag,  encircling 
the  tube,  soon  swells.  .,  and  forms  a  water-tight  joint.  1678 
RAY  Willughby'sOmith.  237  Moreover  it  [the  white  Wagtail] 
follows  the  Plough  .  .  :  As  .  .  our  H  usbandmen  have  told  me  of 
their  own  observation  j  who  therefore  call  it  the  "Seed-bird, 
as  Mr.  Johnson  informed  me.  1791  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Statist, 
Ace.  Scot.  I.  67  Sea  fowls  appear  here  in  great  numbers  in 
the  spring,  about  seed-time  ;  they  fol'ow  the  plough  and  are 
thence  called  seed-birds.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  tr.  Parey's  Wks, 
vi.  xxvii.  220  The  Osstt  Sesatitoidea,  or  *seed  bones  :  these 
are  19  in  number.  1545  RAYNALD  Byrth  MaJtkynde  \. 
ix.  (1552)  13  b,  The  *sede  bringers,  called  in  Latyn  Vetsa 
semen  adferentia,  be  two  vaines  &  two  artyres.  1776 
WITHERING  Bot.  Arrangem.  Veget.  I.  2  Hippuris...*Seed- 
bud  oblong;  superior.  1796  —  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  61 
Germen,  or  Seed-bud,  the  lower  part  of  a  Pistil.  It  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  seed-vessel,  or  of  the  embryo  fruit.  1837 
P.  KEITH  Bot.  Lex.  43  A  little  gnat,  Cynips  Ficits^  Caries, 
which  lays  its  egg  in  the  seed-bud  of  the  Wild  Fig.  1796 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  80  "Seed-coat  (ariltus) 
the  proper  coat  of  a  seed  which  falls  off  spontaneously. 
1766  Complete  Farmer  K  3/2  s.  v.  Cob,  A  *seed-cob,  or 
seed-lip.  1235-59  Rentalia  Glaston.  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.) 
113  Unum  *sedcod  plenum  frumenti.  1407  in  Kennett  Par. 
Antiq.  (1818)  II.  213  Et  pro  uno  Seedcod  empto,  iijd.  1733 
W.  ELLIS  Chiltern  $  Vaie  Farm.  58  Some  will  dress,  .this 
Chalk..  with  Rags  chop'd  small..  and  then  sown  out  of  a 
"Seed  Cot  all  over  the  Ground.  1835  URF.  P  kilos*  Manvf. 
ii3One  hundred  and  six  pounds  of  wool  from  the  first  kind 
of  *seed-cotton.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  10 
Ley-grounds  cannot  he  laid  too  flat,  or  *seed  earths  too 
much  on  an  edge.  1879  G.  N.  LAWRENCE  in  Proc.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  I.  355  Phonipara  bicolor  (Linn.)...'  Mangeur 
des  herbes'.  *Seed-eater.  1884  J.  BURROUGHS  in  Century 
Mag-.  Dec.  220/1  Even  the  slate-coloured  snow-bird,  a  seed- 
eater,  comes  and  nibbles.  i&$$Zoologist  II.  4025  The  *seed- 
feeders  are  far  more  likely  to  escape  observation.  1888  P.  L, 
SCLATF.R  Argentine  Ornith.  I.  69  Sycalis  Intea...  (Yellow 
*Seed-finch).  Ibid.  71  Orospina  pratensis...  (Meadow  Seed- 
finch.)  1891  Century  Diet.,  *Seed-fi$k,  a  fish  containing  seed, 
roe,  or  spawn  ;  a  ripe  fish,  c  1381  CHAUCER  Part.  Foules  (MS. 
Seld.)  328  Bothe  watere  foule  and  *sede  foule  on  the  grene 
That  so  fele  were  bat  wonder  was  to  sene.  c  1450  HOLLAND 
Howlat  238  All  Se  fowle  and  Seid  fowle  was  nocht  for  to 
seike,  1794  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  485  The  gentlemen..  have 
taken  much  pains  to  raise  a  good  breed  of  horses.  ..  They 
will  give  loool.  sterling  for  a  good  *seed  horse.  1607  CHAP- 
MAN Bitssy  d'Antbois  i.  i.  124  But  his  unsweating  thrift  is 
policy,  And  learning-  hat  ing  policy  is  ignorant  To  fit  his 
*seed-Iand  soil.  1693  EVELYN  De  La  Quint.  Compl.  Card. 
Diet.,  *Seed  Leaves,  are  the  first  Leaves  that  Spring  up  like 
ears  on  each  side,  at  the  first  cleaving  or  sprouting  of  any 
Seed.  1877  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  71  The  cotyle- 
dons of  the  contained  embryo  swell,  burst  the  seed  coat,  and, 
becoming  green,  emerge  as  the  fleshy  seed  leaves.  1793 
MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.  s.v.  Cotyledon,  In  English  we  commonly 
call  this  part  the  Cotyledon  or  *  seed-lobe,  when  we  speak 
of  it  as  a  portion  of  the  seed,  in  a  quiescent  state—  and 
the  seed-leaf,  when  the  seed  is  in  a  growing  state.  1796 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  80  Seed-lobes  (cotyledone) 
the  perishable  parts  of  a  seed,  designed  to  afford  nourishment 
to  the  young  plant  when  it  first  begins  to  expand.  1871  H. 
MACMILLAN  7*rne  Vine  in.  76  The  embryo  of  the  seed  is  pro- 
vided with  two  seed-lobes.  1728  BRADLEY  Diet.  Bot.  Introd. 
15  In  these  [lilies]  the  *Seed-nests  are  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Pistillum.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  683  In  the  cavities 
between  [large  rocks  of  iron  ore]  lie  an  ochre  and  "seed  ore. 
1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  109/2  Under  proper  restriction 
..mature  oysters,  and  seed  oysters  as  well,  may  be  taken 
from  any  region.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  ii.  1210 
Noah  .  .  sav'd  a  *seed-pair  of  all  living  things.  1731  MILLER 
Card.  Diet.  s.v.  Tulipa,  There  should  be  provided  a  Parcel 
of  shallow  *Seed-Pans  or  Boxes.  i88a  Garden  7  Jan.  10/3 
When  sufficiently  large  the  plants  should  be  pricked  into 
seed-pans.  1707  MORTIMER  Hnsb,  (1721)  II.  251  It  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  *Seed-plants  often  as  well  as  Forest-trees, 
because  by  that  means  they  get  good  Roots.  1878  J.  INGLIS 
Sport  Kepaul  Frontier  xvu  187  The  planters  advance  about 
four  rupees  a  beegah  to  the  ryot,  who  cuts  his  [indigo]  seed- 

5lant,and  brings  it  into  the  factory  threshing  ground.  1846 
.BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  71  Turn  the  young 
plants  carefully  out  of  the  *seed-pot,  breaking  the  fibres  as 
little  as  possible.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric., 
Observ.  94,  I  will  endeavour  to  bury  the  Surface  for  Pease  ; 
leaving  the  "Seed-Seams  as  open  and  deep  as  possible.  1889 
P.  L.  SCLATER  A  rgentine  Ornith.  II.  176  Thinocoridx,  or 
^Seed-snipes.  x6xx  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  ix.  §  92.  618 
These  were  .  .  the  'seede-sparkes  of  those  factious  fires  which 
afterward  brake  forth.  1858  SEARS  A  than,  xviii.  158  The 
seed-spark  of  our  resurrection  -body  will  not  appear  till 
Gabriel  blows  after  it  with  his  trumpet  and  kindles  it  up 
somewhere.  1863  N,  <$•  Q.  Ser.  in.  10.379  Aird's  volume 
is  full  as  a  pomegranate  of  *  seed-thought.  1895  Educ.  Rev. 
Sept.  107  Hegel,  .coming  early  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
seed-thought  of  Plato.  1705  BEVERLF.Y  Hist.  Virginia  iv. 
xix.  (1722)  267  "Seed-Tick  and  Red-Worms  are  small  In- 
sects, that  annoy  the  People  by  Day,  as  Musketaes  and 
Chinches  do  by  Night.  1893  E.  B.  CUSTER  Tenting  88  Two 
pests  of  that  region,  the  seed-tick  and  the  chigger.  1615 
CROOKE  Body  of  Man  207  Moreouer  in  copulation  or  coition 
they  draw  them  back,  that  the  *seed  trough  becomming 
shorter,  the  seed  may  more  easily  and  readily  be  supply  ed. 
Ibid.  201  The  hollow  veine  where  the  right  "seede-veine 
arose.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  \\.  iv.  §  5.  96  Herbs  con- 
sidered  according  to  their  *Seed-vesseI.  1857  A,  GRAY  First 
Less.  Bot.  (1866)  127  A  simple  fruit  consists,  then,  of  the 
Seed-vessel  (technically  called  the  Pericarp\  or  the  walls 
of  the  ovary  matured,  and  the  seeds  contained  in  it.  1869 
J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II.  22  The  code  is  the  seed-vessel  of  all 
the  virtues.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  x.  120  "Seed  Water. 
1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  270  When  the  design 
of  plowing  is  to.  .destroy  "seed-weeds  [etc.].  1805  R.  W. 
DICKSON  Pract.  Agrtc.  I.  415  Where  seed-weeds  are  to  be 
eradicated,  the  surface  should  constantly  be.  .made  as  fine 
and  smooth  as  the  nature  of  the  land  will  admit. 

Seed  (sfd),  v.    Forms  :  see  the  sb.    [f.  SEED  sb. 
Cf.  OFris.  $$dia>  WFris.  siecisje.] 
I.  intr. 

1.  To  produce  seed  ;  to  run  to  seed.     Alsoy?^. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Anti,  4-  Arc.  306  Youre  chere  floureth  but 


hit  will  not  sede.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3725  $oure  saule 
sa  full  of  sapient  sedis  &  floures.  1523  FITZHERB.  Hush. 
§  20  Drake  is  lyke  vnto  rye,  till  it  begynne  to  sede.  1600 
BODENHAM  Belvedere  227  First  doe  we  bud,  then  blow  ; 
next  seed,  last  fall.  1606  DEKKER  Seven  Sins  v.  (Arb.)  36  This 
flower  when  it  first  came  into  the  CitiCj  had  a  prettie  scent, 
..hath  bene  let  to  run  so  high,  that  it  is  now  seeded.  1617 
MARKHAM  Country  Housew.  Card.  viii.  (1623)  12  Holly. 
hocke  riseth  high,  seedeth  and  dyeth.  1713  PETIVER  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  190  It  flowers  and  seeds  with  us 
in  May,  June,  &c.  1821  SOUTHEY  Ode  King*s  Vis.  Irel. 
ix.  Labours  of  love  remain  ;  To  weed  out  noxious  customs 
rooted  deep  In  a  rank  soil,  and  long  left  seeding  there.  1880 
C.  R.  MARKHAM  Peruv.  Bark  345  The  tea  plants  are  now 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  seeding  freely. 

b.  To  develop  info  something  undesirable. 

1898  B.  GREGORY  Side  Lights  205  The  egotism..  had  not 
seeded  into  the  fanatical  distension  of  your  genuine  dema- 
gogue. 1909  Sat.  Rev.  17  Apr.  487/1  In  Persia  it  [Parliamen- 
tary government]  soon  blossomed  out  into  civil  war,  and 
now  is  seeding  into  anarchy. 

1  2.  To  beget  children.  Obs.  rare-*. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xi.  251  And  god  sente  to  seth.., 
That  for  no  kyne  catel  ne  no  kyne  byheste  Suffren  hus 
seed  seeden  with  caymes  seed  bus  bro|>er. 

f  3.  To  be  born  of.    Obs.  rare~\ 

c  1450  Cm1.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  393  The  voys  of  my  moder 
me  nyhith  ful  ny  I  am  dyssend  on  to  here  of  whom  I  dede 
sede. 

t4.  To  gather  seed.   Obs.  rare-1. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  112  Slack  neuer  thy  weeding.., 
And  specially  where  ye  doo  trust  for  to  seede. 
II.  trans. 

f5.  To  stock  with  inhabitants.   Obs.rartr*. 

13..  Cursor  M.  1627  (Gott.)  Here  bigines  at  noe  belede  pe 
tojjer  world  for  to  sede. 

6.  To  sow  (land)  with  seed. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vr.  71  The  spaces  that  in  heruest 
sowe  or  sede  Me  wo],  may  best  ha  now  their  pastynynge. 
1482  PastonLett.  111.293  Weche  absenting  of  the  tenauntes 
is  to  them  a  greet  hurt  and  los,  for  lak  of  sedyng  ther  londes 
with  ther  wynter  corn.  1598  DALLINGTON  Meih.  Trav. 
N  4  b.  He  giues  them  also  Wheat  to  seed  their  land.  1610 
W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Sumey  i.  x.  32  They  will  Marie, 
Till,  and  Seede  it  for  nalfe  the  increase.  1707  Curios,  in 
Husb.  <y  Card.  120  A  third  part  less  than  usual  will  suf- 
ficiently seed  the  Ground,  a  1814  Apostate  n.  iv.  in  New 
Brit.  Theatre  III.  320  You  taught  us  arts—  divided  us  in 
bands,  These  for  the  chace,  and  those  to  seed  the  soil.  1895 
CW/V(U.S.)  XXVII.  254/1  The  field  was  plowed,  seeded 
and  rolled. 

b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1647  C.  HARVEY  Scliola  Cordis  Epigr.  xxviii,  Manure  the 
ground  [of  my  heart],  then  come  Thyself  and  seed  it,  And 
let  Thy  servants  water  it  and  weed  it.  a  1670  HACKET 
Abj>.  Williams  u.  (1693)  6  And  the  Keeper  understood  that 
no  Peace  was  to  be  had  from  an  Adversary  seeded  with 
such  Qualities.  1898  U'estm.  Gas.  12  Jan.  10/2  We  know 
that  a  cow  suffering  from  tuberculosis  may  yield  milk  seeded 
with  the  germs  of  consumption. 

c.  const,  to. 

1887  Blackw.  Mag.  CXLI.  813  The  estate..  had  been 
seeded  largely  to  grass  and  clover,  the  very  acme  of  high 
farming  in  the  South.  1908  Standard  29  Apr.  2/5  Reliable 
authorities  place  the  area  to  be  seeded  to  wheat  in  Western 
Canada  this  year  at  six  million  acres. 

d.  To  seed  down  :  to  sow  grass  or  clover  seeds 
amongst  (a  crop  of  oats,  wheat,  etc.).    Cf.  sow 
down  s.v.  Sow  v.    Also  fig. 

1846  Jrnl.  R.  Agric,  Soc.  VII.  n.  505  It  is  the  practice  of 
one  farmer,  .to  seed  down  without  a  crop:  his  custom  is  to 
fallow.  1864  Ibid.  XXV.  n.  527,  1  seed  down  the  oat-crop  for 
clover.  1873  WlLL  CARLETON  Farm  Ball.  30  And  111  plough 
her  grave  with  hate,  and  seed  it  down  to  scorn  1 

7.  To  sow  (a  particular  kind  of  seed)  upon  land. 
f  Also  with  cogn.  obj.,  to  seed  seed  (a  Hebraism). 

1560  BIBLE  (Geneva)  Gen.  i.  12  The  budde  of  the  herbe, 
that  sedeth  sede  according  to  his  kinde.  16x4  RALEIGH  Hist. 
World  i.  i.  §  7.  ii  The  Earth,  .brought  forth  the  budde  of 
the  hearbe  that  seedeth  seede.  1894  Times  14  Aug.  15/2 
In  the  course  of  another  week  or  two,English  farmers.  .will 
be  seeding  '  trifolium  '  upon  the  wheat  stubble. 
b.  transf. 

1602  ROWLANDS  Greenes  Ghost  8,  I  wish..  he  had  also 
looked  into  other  grosse  sinnes,  which  are  seeded  in  the 
hearts  of  sundrie  persons.  1844  S.  WILBERFORCE  Hist.  Prot. 
Episc.  Ch.  Amer.  (1846)  408  Division  has  grown  up  in  all  its 
rankness,and  seeded  freely  on  every  side  a  new  crop  of  errors. 
O.  reft,  of  a  plant  :  To  sow  itself. 

1909  Eng.  Km,  Feb.  403  There  is  no  further  need  of  plant- 
ing, for  they  [the  pines]  seed  themselves. 

f  8.  pass.  To  run  to  seed,  to  mature.  Obs. 

"593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  603  How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in 
thine  age  When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring  ? 

f9.  To  sprinkle  or  cover  a  surface  lightly  with  ; 
so,  to  decorate  the  material  of  a  garment  with 
powdering  of  small  ornament.  Obs. 

1598  DALLINGTON  Metk.  Trav.  1,4,  The  Constable.,  as  the 
Grand  Escuyer,..  hath  the  Sword  in  the  scabberd  D'Azurf, 
scwf  de  flenrs  de  Lys  d*or\  Azure  seeded  with  flowers  de 
Lyce.  1603  B.  JofcsoN  King's  Enter  tainm,  Wks.  1616  I. 
844  Theosoplua,  or  diuine  Wisedome,  all  in  white,  a  blue 
mantle  seeded  with  starres.  1633  SHIRLEY  Tri.  Peace  :  4  In  the 
next  Chariot  of  equall  glory,  were  placed  on  the  lowest  staires 
foure  in  skie-coloured  Taffeta  Robes  seeded  with  starres. 
1678  JORDAN  Triumphs  of  Land.  4  Vigilancy,  in  a  Silver 
Robe,  a  French  green  Mantle,  seeded  with  waking  Eyes. 

1O.  To  remove  the  seeds  from  (fruit),  to  '  stone  '. 

1904  Daily  Citron,  o  June  8/5  Seed  a  pound  of  raisins,  cut 
them  in  quarters,  and  mix  them  with  six  ounces  of  shredded 
citron.  1908  Ibid.  5  Alar.  8/3  The  currants  should  be  cleaned, 
raisins  seeded,  and  citron  shredded. 

tSee-dage.    Obs.  rare.    [f.  SEED  v.  +  -AGE.] 
I.  A  sowing. 


SEED-BED. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  x.  27  The  shaked 
come  seruing . .  for  the  second  seedage.  Ibid.  i.  xi.  35  Wheat 
craues  a  fat  Clay  (and  dry  to  make  it  hard  and  compact)  and 
durty  Seedage. 

2.  Production  of  seed. 

1891  L.  H.  BAILEY  Nursery-Ik.  (1896)  i  Chapter  I.  Seed- 
age.  Ibid.,  Moisture  is  the  most  important  factor  in  seedage. 

Seed-bed. 

1.  A  bed  for  sowing  seeds;  also,  the  seedlings 
growing  there. 

1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  25  In  seeds  that  are  long  in 
coining  up,  the  seed  bed  is  not  to  be  digged  up  the  first  winter. 
1723  P.  BLAIR  Pharmaco-Rot.  r.  38  Like  a  Fir-tree,  when 
in  the  Seed  Bed,  but  much  less.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Lii/r. 
Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  265  They  should  never  be  allowed 
to  remain  more  than  two  years  in  the  seed-bed,  for  in  that 
case  they  will  be  completely  spoiled.  1852  C.  \V.  H[os- 
KINS]  Talpa  178  He  will  cut  up  the  soil  into  a  seed-bed  of 
the  pattern  required. 
b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1826  E.  IRVING  Babylon  II.  vm.  312  The  Church  hath 
been  set  into  action  to  prepare  the  seed-bed  of  the  truth  over 
the  earth.  1884  rail  Mall  Gaz.  9  July  2/1  There  must 
have  been  seed-beds  of  disease  to  have  produced  leprosy  in 
houses  and  in  people. 

t  2.  Bot.  =  PLACENTA  2.    Qbs.   rare-1. 

1720  P.  BLAIR  Bot.  Ess.  ii.  54  As  the  Seeds  ripen,  and 
separate  from  the  proper  Placentae  or  Seed-beds- 

See-d-box. 

1.  The  receptacle  for  the  seed  in  a  grain-drill  or 
seed-sowing-machine. 

'733  TULL  Horse-Hoeing  Hast.  xxii.  315  Of  these  [parts 
of  the  Drill]  the  Seed- Box  isthe  chief ;  it  measures  (or  rather 
numbers)  out  the  Seed  which  it  receives  from  the  Hopper. 
1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  (1857)  §  2679  The  seed-box 
being  elevated  or  depressed  accordingly,  so  as  to  render  the 
distribution  of  the  seed  regular.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  320/1 
[In  the  machine  for  broadcast  sowing]  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  a  spindle  which  revolves  in  the  seed-box,  and 
expels  the  seed  by  means  of  cogs  or  brushes. 

2.  U.  S.  A  plant  of  the   genus   Ludwigia,  so 
called  from  its  cubical  pod. 

1821  BARTON  Flora  N.  A  frier.  \.  49  Ludivigia  macro, 
carpa.  Large-capsuled  Seed-box,  or  Ludwigia.  1856  GRAY 
Man.  Bot.  (1860)  33  Ludwigia  alternifolia.  (Seed-box.) 

See'd-cake.  A  cake  flavoured  with  caraway 
seeds  and  more  or  less  sweetened.  Cf.  CAKE  sb.  \  c. 

The  'seed-cakes'  formerly  eaten  at  the  rustic  festival  cele. 
brating  the  end  of  sowing-time  may  have  been  of  this  kind, 
though  the  custom  prob.  had  an  allusive  reference  to  SEED  j£. 

Warton's  statement  (quoted  in  the  1878  ed.  of  Tusser)  that 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  festival  itself,  seems  doubtful; 
cf.,  however,  quot.  1726. 

'573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  i8r  Wife,  some  time  this  weeke, 
if  the  wether  hold  cleere,  an  end  of  wheat  sowing  we  make 
for  this  yeere.  Remember  you  therefore  though  I  doo  it 
not:  the  seede  Cake,  the  Pasties,  and  Furmentie  pot.  1710 
P.  LAMB  Royal  Cookery  84  To  make  a  Seed-Cake.  1726 
AVLIFFE  Parergon  8  It  was  a.. customary  thing,  .for  every 
Man  in  the  Parish . .  to  give  to  the  Church  a  certain  Measure 
of  Wheat.. on  St.  Martin's  Day;  and  this  in  our  ancient 
Books  is  called  Church-Seed,  from  whence  came  the  Rise  of 
our  Seed-Cakes.  1755  in  W.  Macgill  Old  Ross-sh,  (1009)  154 
Sugar  biscake..plumbcake.. seedcake.  1833  HT.  MARTI- 
NBAU  Berkeley 'the  Banker  ».  viii.  143  Mrs.  Pye's  seed-cake 
and  currant-wine.  1850  DICKENS  Dav.  Cofp.  xlii,  I  cut  and 
handed  the  sweet  seed-cake. 

See'd-carrier. 

L  One  who  carries  seed,  t  a.  fig.  One  who  dis- 
seminates the  tenets  of  another.  Obs.  rare~*. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  101  The  seed-cariers 
of  these  contentions  are  either  close  lesuits,  and  so  will  not 
be  knowne,  or  at  least . .  lesuited  faultors  of  their  pollicies. 
b.  In  sowing  corn,  etc. :  An  assistant  who  re- 
plenishes the  seed- baskets  of  the  sowers. 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bit.  far,,,  II.  506  If  the  sacks  of  seed 
are  conveniently  placed,  one  active  seed-carrier  will  serve 
two  sowers. 

1 2.   =  SEED-LIP.  Obs. 

1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  (1857)  §  2526  The  seed-carrier 
or  seed-basket  is  sometimes  made  of  thin  veneers  of  wood, 
bent  into  an  irregular  oval,  with  a  hollow  to  fit  the  seeds- 
man's side. 

3.  Applied  to  various  animals  with  reference  to 
the  part  which  they  play  in  the  dispersion  of  seeds. 

1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  1st.  Life  xii.  238  The  dispersal  of 
seeds— Birds  as  seed-carriers.  1906  A  thenxum  12  May  581 
Bats  and  insects  may  be  active  seed-carriers. 

See'd-COrn.  Grain  (or  occas.  a  grain  of  corn) 
for  sowing  in  order  to  produce  a  new  crop. 

"592-3  Shuttleworths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  79  Roberte 


-...,....,  .  u>,  MM*)  tt  wciiiuwiic,  *»  in  urown  my  seed-corn, 
and  return  thee  none.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  119 
Even  after  I  had  got  the  first  Handful  of  Seed-Corn  1844 
^STEPHENS  Bk.  Fartn  II.  283  All  seed-corn  should  be 

fig.  1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  598  Some  of 
these  seed-corns  of  superstition,  it  is  expected,  must  strike 
root.  1870  EMERSON  Sac.  >t  So/it,  ix.  199  We  know  that 
/  komme  tie  lettres  is  a  little  wary,  and  not  fond  of  giving 
away  his  seed-corn. 

See'd-crown. 

1 1.  nottce-use.  (See  quot.) 

1607  CHAPMAN  BnssyiTAmbois  \.  L  122  What  will  he  send? 
borne  crowns  ?  It  is  to  sow  them  Upon  my  spirit,  and  make 
them  spring  a  crown  Worth  millions  of  the  seed-crowns  he 
will  send. 

2.  Bot.  •=  CORONA  7  a. 

1807  J.  E.  SMITH  I'hys.  Bot.  457  In  every  case  the  partial 
calyx  is  distinguished  from  the  chaffy  seed-crown  observable 
in  several  genera  of  the  other  Orders,.. either  by  being  in- 
VOL.  VIII. 
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ferior,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  seed-crown,  or  feathery  down, 
besides. 
Seede,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  SAY  vJ- 

1515  in  CM.  Surrey  Archxol.  Soc.  (1858)  I.  182. 

Seeded  (sTded),  ///.  a.     [f.  SEED  v.  and  s6.  + 

•ED.] 

1.  Sown  with  seed. 

1591  SPENSER  Ruins  of  Rome  407  Like  as  the  seeded  field 
green  grasse  first  showes.  1894  Times  16  Apr.  7/2  All 
recently  seeded  areas  have  responded  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously to  an  abundance  of  moisture  on  a  warm  soil. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  seed  or  seeds ;  run  to  seed, 
matured. 

1610  FLETCHER  Faithf.  Shepherdess  iv.  i,  In  some  hollow 
tree  or  bed  Of  seeded  Nettles.     1763  J.  MILLS  Prnct.  llusl: 
III.  222  It  requires  some  experience  to  know  at  what  degree 
of  ripeness  it  is  best  to  cut  the  seeded  sainfoin.     1830  TENNY- 
son  Poems  ro8  The  seeded  summerflowers.    1875  BLACKMORE 
Alice  Lorraine  xxx,  The  gossamer  floats  idly  over  the  sere 
and  seeded  grass. 

fig.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  X  iij,  London,  thou  art  the 
seeded  Garden  of  sinne.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  #  Cr.  i.  iii.  316 
The  seeded  Pride  That  hath  to  this  maturity  blowne  vp  In 
ranke  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropt. 

3.  Her.  Of  flowers  :  Having  seeds  of  a  specified 
tincture. 

1611  [see  BARBED  ppl.  a.'  3).     1777  PORNY  Elem.  Her. 
Diet.,  Seeded  a.     This  is  said  of  Roses  and  other  Flowers 
to  express  the  tincture  of  their  seed.   1868  CI/SSANS  Ilamlbk. 
Her.  (1893)  104  Sealed,  applied  chiefly  to  roses,  in  blazon- 
ing the  Seeds  in  the  centre. 

4.  ?  Covered  with  dots. 

1893  Atlantic  Monthly  Feb.  231/1  It  [her  best  dress]  was 
a  purple,  seeded  silk,  adorned  with  lapels  that  hung  in 
wrinkles  across  her  flat  chest. 

Seeder  (sf-dsj).  Also  i  seedere,  se"dere,  4 
seder.  [OE.  ssniere,  f.  J^/SEED  sb.  :  see  -ER'.] 

1 1.  One  who  sows  seed  ;  a  sower.    Also  Jig.  Obs. 

cg$o  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Mark  iv.  3  Hera5  heono  code  Se 
sawende  Tel  sedere  to  sawenne.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  flottt. 
(Thorpe)  II.  88  Sum  saidere  ferde  to  sawenne  his  sa;d.  1308 
TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xviii.  (Tollemache  MS.), 
[October]  is  payntid  in  be  liknesse  of  a  seder  [1495  sower] 
bat  soweb  his  corne.  a  1500  Sayings  of  Philosophers  (Tolle- 
mache MS.),  [Socrates]  seide  to  his  dissiples  :  I  am  the 
Seeder  \Caxton  tilman],  and  the  vertues  of  the  soule  bene 
seed  is. 

2.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  sowing  seed. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  MecA., Seeder,.. asetA-sovier  for  gardens, 
1883  Set.  Amer.  3  Mar.  139/4  Seeder  and  cultivator.  1899 
Daily  News  13  July  4/6  The  modern  seeder  leaves  to  the 
sower  no  heavier  work  than  the  guidance  of  his  team  from 
the  waggon  seat. 

See'd-field.  [f.  SEED  sl>.  Cf.  G.  saatfeld, 
sameii/elii.]  A  place  wherein  seed  is  sown.  Also  fig. 

1615  W.  BEDWELL  tr.  Moham.  Impost.  II.  §  70  The  wiues  of 
men  are  as  it  were  the  seedfields  of  the  men.  1831  CARLYLK 
Sari.  Res.  i.  ii,  For  a  speculative  man,  'whose  seedrield  ', 
in  the  sublime  words  of  the  Poet,  '  is  Time  ',  no  conquest  is 
important  but  that  of  new  ideas.  1832  —  Reinin.  (1881)  I. 
46  Our  country  was  all  altered  ;  browsing  knowes  were  be- 
come seed-fields.  1865  KINGSLEY  Here™,  ix,  A  folk,  poor 
and  savage  ; .  .often  without  cattle  or  seed-field. 

Seedfnl  (sf-dful),  a.  rare.  [f.  SEED  ii.-t.-ruL.] 
Full  of  seed,  productive.  Also  Jig. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  626  She  [Phcenix]  sits 
all  gladly-sad  expecting  Some  flame.. To  burn  her  sacted 
bones  to  seedfull  cinders.  1859  CHR.  G.  ROSSETTI  Poems 
(1904)  346/2  Love  moves  the  subtle  fountain-rills  To  fertilize 
uplifted  hills,  And  seedful  valleys  fertilize. 

See'd-furrow.    Also  seed-fur. 

1.  A  furrow  for  the  reception  of  seed. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb,  §  4  And  yf  he  wyll  haue  his  plough 
to  go  a  narowe  forowe,  as  a  sede-forowe  shulde  be,  than  he 
setteth  his  fote-teame  in  the  nycke  nexte  to  the  ploughe- 
beame.  1764  Ann.  Reg.  76  A.. seed  plough,  .which  makes 
three  seed-furrows  at  once,  at  any  distance  from  each  other. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Book  of  Farm  II.  503  Land  should  only 
receive  one  furrow,  the  seed-furrow,  for  spring-wheat. 

2.  The    process   of   producing    a    seed-furrow. 
Phrases,  Id  get,  give  the  seed-furrow. 

1610  W.    FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  xi.  43  Their 
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it  is  called ;  then  the  Seed-fur ;  then  sow  Barley'or  Bear 
with  Grass-seeds.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2) 
271  A  much  less  quantity  is  taken  off  when  land  gets  the 
seed-furrow,  the  chief  design  of  which  is  to  enlarge  the  pas- 
ture. 1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scot.  II.  217  It  is  neither 
practicable  nor  prudent  to  give  the  seed-furrow  to  much  of 
that  land  in  winter,  a  1830  Clone.  Fann  Rep.  7  in  Libr. 
Use/.  Knffwl.,  Husb.  1 1 1,  If  the  land  requires  another  plough- 
ing before  the  seed-furrow. 

3.  atlrib. 

1764  J.  RANDALL  in  Gentl.  Mag.  XXXIV.  515/1,  I  find  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  taking  notice  of  my  Seed- 
furrow  plough. 

Hence  See'd-fnrrow  v.  trans.,  to  '  give  the  seed- 
furrow  '  to  (land).  See-a-fnrrowinjr  vtl.  st. 

1812  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  i.  217  Another 
ploughing  must  be  g^iven,  previous  to  the  application  of 
manure,  after  which  it  ought  to  be  seed  furrowed,  by  the 
end  of  August.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.Farm  II.  sor  They 
are  always  formed  on  ridges,  never  on  the  flat,  and  only 
used  in  seed-furrowing. 

Seedge,  obs.  form  of  SIEGE. 

Seedily  (sf-dili),  adv.  ff.  SEEDY  a.  +  -Li2.] 
In  shabby,  impecunious  fashion. 

1879  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Cmaard  Consc.  II.  vi,  One  tall  man, 
seedily  attired.  1909  MAX  BEERBOHM  Yit  Again  22  He 
was  an  excellent  actor..  .But,  like  many  others  of  bis  kind, 
(he)  drifted  seedily  away  into  the  provinces. 


SEEDLESS. 

Seediness  (sf-dines).  [f.  SEEDY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  attribute  of  being  seedy. 

1.  Untidiness,  squalid  shabbiness. 

1837  DICKENS  Pick™,  xliii,  A  casual  visitor  might  suppose 
this  place  to  be  a  Temple  dedicated  to  the  Genius  of  Seedi- 
ness. 1853  K-  S.  SL-KTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  xl.  218  The 
seediness  of  the  blue  cloth  was  relieved  by  a  velvet  collar. 
1889  TROLLOPE  What  I  remember  in.  xiii.  200  An  appear- 
ance of  seediness  in  poor  fallen  Venice  is  by  no  means  an 
inexplicable  characteristic. 

2.  Slight  indisposition,   general  want  of  '  tone  ' 
in  the  physical  system. 

1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  74  What  is  called  'seediness', 
after  a  debauch,  is  a  plain  proof  that  nature  has  been  out- 
raged, and  will  have  her  penalty.  1894  ASTLEY  50  Yean 
Life  I.  323  Slight  fits  of  seediness  from  time  to  time. 

3.  nonce-use.  (See  quot.) 

1893  G.  D.  LESLIE  Lett.  Marco  xii.  ?r,  I  take  great  in- 
terest . .  in  the  seediness  of  my  garden  ;  seeds  and  seed-cases 
are  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  any  of  the  parts  of 
plant  life. 

Seeding  (srdin),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  SEED  v.  +  -I.NG  i.] 

1.  The  production  of  seed. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  386  Alkin  things  grouand  sere  pat  in 
[>am  self  bail  e  seding  bere.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R. 
xvn.  i.  (1495)  591  A  tree  hath  vertue  in  itself  of  sedynge  : 
and  maye  therby  brynge  forth  a  nother  1)  ke  itself  in  kynde. 
1563  HVI.L  Art  Garden.  (1593)  161  If  that  the  stems  or 
stalkes  after  they  be  well  come,  be  then  broken  ofT  or  cut 
away,  they  wil  continue  the  longer  greene  and  without  seed- 
ins;.  1675  EVELYN  /•>.  Card.  178  Tread  down  the  Stem,  till 
the  Cabbage  inclines  to  one  side ;  this  will  much  impede  its 
seeding.  1760  !!ROWN  Compl.  Farmer  11.  69  Before  they 
are  near  seeding, 
t  b.  concr. 

1650  H.  VAL-CHAN  Silex  Sciiit.,  Repentance  34  The  trees, 
their  leafs  ;  the  flowres,  their  seeding ; . .  I  summon'd  to  decide 
this  strife. 

2.  The  sowing  of  seed  ;  the  sowing  (of  land)  with 
seed. 


1542  in  J.  H.  Glover  Kingstliorpianti  (1883)  8r  And  the 
rent,  sowyng,  arying,  foldyng,  and  sedynge  of  an  acre  of 
rey  wyll  cost  the  tenant  therof  fyve  shillings  and  above. 
1609  BIIILF.  (Douay)  Ps.  cxxv.  5  Comm.,  His  seruants  shal 
make  their  seeding.. with  teares..and  reape  a  plentiful 
haruest..in  the  next  life.  1623  \V.  LAWSON  A'CTC  Orchard 
iv.  8  The  labour  and  seeding  of  your  Corne-Iields.  a  1629 
T.  ADAMS  Serm.  Alan's  Seed-time  Wks.  648  You  see  the 
wickeds  Seeding  and  Haruest. ..The  godly  haue  also  their 
Seeding  and  their  Haruest.  1647  C.  HARVEY  Sc/iola  Cordis 
Epigr.  xxvii,  Mine  heart's  a  field;  Thy  crosse  a  plow  ;  be 
pleas'd  Dear  Spouse,  to  till  it,  till  the  mould  be  rais'd  Fit 
for  the  seeding  of  Thy  Word.  1810  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1853) 
V.  509,  I  talk  of  ploughs  and  harrows,  of  seeding  and  har- 
vesting, with  my  neighbors.  1842  LANCE  Cottage  Farmer 

15  Horses  often,  .execute  the  drilling,  hoeing,  seeding,  hay- 
making, &c.  in  a  wasteful  and  expensive  manner,  compared 
to  manual  labour  properly  directed.     1875  Encycl.  Brit.  I. 
320/1  Openings  [in  the  seed-box]  which  can  be  graduated 
to  suit  the  required  rate  of  seeding.     1892  Times  'weekly 
ed.)  2  Feb.  89/3,  800  acres  were  ready  for  seeding. 

t  b.  concr.  The  seed  sown.  Obs.  rare. 
1814  MRS.  J.  WEST  Alicia  tie  Lacy  III.  241  Twice  the 
seasons  were  against  us,  and  the  seeding  and  the  earing 
might  go  into  the  same  sack. 

3.  The  separation  of  flax-seed   from  the  straw. 
=  RIPPLING  vbl.  s6.l 

1853  URE  Diet.  Artsl.jSg  The  time  occupied,  .in  the  pro- 
cesses, from  the  seeding  of  the  flax  to  the  commencement  o( 
the  scutching. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i)  seeding-season, 
•stage ;  seeding-house,  an  apartment  in  a  rettery, 
in  which  the  flax-seed  is  separated  from  the  straw ; 
t  seedlng-time  =  SEED-TIME  ;  also  Jig.  •  t  seed- 
ing-top,  the  seed-vessels  borne  upon  a  stalk. 

1867  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  6)  II.  328  Th«  "seeding-house 
requires  to  be  of  large  size.  1876  HARD  i  Elhell'erta  ii,  He  was 
taking  them  home  to  his  sister  Faith,  who  prized  the  linger, 
ing  blossoms  of  the  "seeding  season.     1885  Manch.  Exam, 

16  June  5/1  No  plants,  after  entering  the  'seeding  stage., 
are  good  for  green  fodder.     1613  in  Picton  L'pool  Klunic. 
Rec.  (1883)  I.  184  Harvest  and  "seeding  tyme.     1790  Gouv. 
MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  #  Writ.  (1832)  II.  42  We  are  yet 
but  in  the  seeding  time  of  national  prosperity,  and  it  will  be 
well  not  to  mortgage  the  crop  before  it  is  gathered.     1676 
BEAL  in  Phil.    Trans.  XI.  586  The  Lilly  of  the  Valley 
(which  propagates  it  self  by  the  weight  of  its  "seedine  tops, 
descending  into  the  earth)  is  much  esteem'd  on  the  Elbe. 

Seeding  (srdirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  SEED  v.  +  -INO  *.] 
That  seeds ;  running  to  seed. 

1868  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.,  K.  Acrisius  211  Though  the 
birds  see  them,  and  the  seeding  grass  Harsh  and  unloving 
over  them  may  pass,  When  carelessly  :hrough  rough  and 
smooth  they  run.    1892  RIDER  HAGGARD  Natia  the  Lily  v. 
34  Their  plumes  bent  in  the  breeze ;  like  a  plain  of  seeding 
grass  they  bent. 

Seed-lac  (srd.lxk).  [f.  SEED  j*.  +  LACI.] 
See  LAO  i  I.  Also  atirib. 

1703  Art's  Improv.  i.  37  And  lastly,  bestow  Eight  or  Ten 
Washes  of  your  best  Seed.  Lack- Varnish,  c  1790  IMISON  Sch. 
Art  II.  1)1  To  make  Seed-lac  Varnish.  Take  spirits  of  wine, 
onequart ;  ..add  theretoeight  ounces  of  seed- lac.  iWt  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIV.  182/1  The  resin  crushed  to  small  fragments  and 
washed  free  from  colouring  matter  constitutes  '  seed  lac  '. 

Seedless  (sfdles),  a.  [f.  SEED  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Devoid  of  seed  or  seeds. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  n.  479  In  stead  of  sweet 
fruits  which  she  selfly  yeelds  Seed  less,  and  Art-less,  over  all 
thy  fields,  With  thorns  and  burs  shall  bristle  up  her  brest. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  21  Lower  joint  slender,  seedless. 

1871  H.  MACMILLAN  True  Vine  iv.  167  Seedless  oranges  and 
seedless  grapes  are  often  met  with.     1890  Pall  Mall  Gaz. 
29  Sept.  2/1  They  might  give  loans  to  seedless  tenants  for 
seed  to  anticipate  another  season  of  want  next  year. 
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SEBDLET. 

Hence  See'dlessness. 

1905  Westni.  Gaz.  6  Feb.  3/1  The  permanency  of  the  seed- 
lessness  of  the  Spencer  apple  is  beyond  dispute, 

Seedlet(srdlet).    [-LET.]    A  small  seed. 

1863  JEAN  INGELOW  Poems  50  The  goldfinch  on  a  thistle- 
head  Stood  scattering  seedlets  while  she  fed.  1899  G.  ALLEN 
Story  of  Plants  ii.  25  A  little  grain  of  pollen  produced  by 
the  male  plant  unites  with  a  little  ovule  or  seedlet  produced 
by  the  female. 

Seedling  (sf-dlirj),  sb.  and  a.     [f.  SEED  sb.  + 

-LINGl.]      A.    sb. 

1.  A  young  plant  developed  from  a  seed,  esp.  one 
raised  from  seed  as  distinct  from  a  slip,  cutting,  etc. 

1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  9  Divers,  .persons  affirm,  that 
they  have  seen  the  small  Plants,  or  Seedlings  at  a  distance 
all  round  the  Mother-plant.  1664  EVELYN  AW.  Hort.^  Nov. 
79  Prepare  also  Mattresses,  Boxes,  Cases,  Pots,  &c.  for  shelter 
to  your  tender  Plants  and  Seedlings  newly  sown.  1672  GREW 
Anat.  Plants,  Anat.  Roots  i.  i.  (1682)  59  The  Koots  of 
most  Seedlings  grow  Downward  and  Upward,  or  shoot  out 
in  length  at  both  Ends,  nt  the  same  time.  1723  P.  BLAIR 
PharmacO'Bot.  i.  7  The  Seedlings  (as  they  are  called,  viz.) 
such  as  have  naturally  sprung  forth  from  their  Seeds,  acci- 
dentally dispersed.  1791  Cow  PER  YardleyOak  61  Through 
all  the  stages  thou  hast  push'd  Of  treeship — first  a  seedling 
hid  in  grass  ;  Then  twig  ;  then  sapling.  1859  DARWIN  Orig. 
Spec.  i.  (1873)  22  This  amount  of  change  may  have  suddenly 
arisen  in  a  seedling.  1882  VINES  tr.  Sacks'  Bot.  508  The 
terminal  bud  of  the  stem  of  the  seedling  grows  more  rapidly 
..than  the  lateral  shoots  which  arise  subsequently. 
fig.  1760  GHAY  Let.  to  Whartonw  June,  The  prophetic  eye 
of  taste,  .when  it  plants  a  seedling,  already  sits  under  the 
shadow  of  it.  1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  il  1. 27  It  was  thought 
indispensable  to  execute  as  traitors  those  Roman  seedlings — 
seminary  priests  and  their  disciples — who  [etc.], 

t  2.  The  young  of  an  animal  hatched  from  an 
egg  resembling  a  seed  in  appearance.  Obs. 

1705  EEVERLEY  Hist.  Virginia  iv.  xix.  (1722)  26?  They 
[sc.  Ticks]  produce  a  kind  of  Egg,  which  lies  about  a  Fort- 
night before  the  Seedlings  are  hatch'd.  1754  BKANDKR  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  808  In  the  spring. .a  thousand  small 
fish  appear  in  the  water  to  one  giown  to  maturity,  or  seed- 
lings  on  the  shores  of  shell-fish,  to  one  at  full  growth. 

3.  A  small  seed.     In  quots.  fig. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  x,  i.  p  3  Whether  any  seedlings  of 
ambition  were  scattered  among  the  fallows  of  your  philo- 
sophy. 1876  HARDY  Ethelberta  vi,  Not  a  kiss— not  so  much 
as  the  shadow,  hint,  or  merest  seedling  of  a  kiss, 

4.  attrib.   and    Comb.,    as   seedling-bed,    -stock; 
seedling  leaf  =  seed-leaf,  a  cotyledon. 

1757  J.  HILL  Eden  167  And  let  him.. take  off  the  Mats., 
from. .his  'Seedling  Beds.  1763  MILLS  Syst.  Pract.  Huso. 
IV.  179  If  they  are  transplanted  directly  from  the  seedling- 
bed.  ^1771  G.  WHITE  Selborne,  Let.  to  Pennant  30  Mar., 
The  insect  that  infests  turnips,  .(destroying  often  whole 
fields  in  their  *seedling  leaves).  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort., 
Aug.  (1699)  102  Inoculate. .at  the  commencement  of  this 
Month,  upon  *seedling  Stocks  of  four  Years  growth. 
B.  adj.  [From  the  appositive  uses  of  the  sb.] 

1.  Developed  or  raised  from  seed. 

1693  EVELYN  De  La  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  Diet.,  A  Seed- 
ling Orange-Tree.  1707  MORTIMER  Huso.  (1721)  II.  384 
Remove  Seedling  Digitalis,  and  plant  the  Slips  of  Lychnis. 
1786  ABBKCROMBIB  Card.  Assist.  215  Seedling  biennials  and 
perennials,  raised  from  seed  this  year.  1808  J.  WALKER  Hist. 
Hebrides  $  Highl.  Scot.  II.  229  The  seedling  firs  are  to  be 
had  in  great  quantities  in  the  natural  woods  in  the  north. 
1825  Greenhouse  Comp.  I.  229  A  seedling  lemon  or  orange  of 
a  year  old  being  procured  as  a  stock.  1884  BROWNING 
Ferishtah  83  Some  five  pippins  from  the  seedling  tree. 
fig.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  ii.  xx,  O  that  .some  seedling  gem 
Worthy  such  noble  stem,  Honour'd  and  bless'd  in  their 
shadow  might  grow. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  small  seed ;  existing  in  a 
rudimentary  state.     In  quots.  fig. 

1886  RUSKIN  Prsetertta  I.  x.  332  He  saw  that  I.  .had  some 
seedling  brains  which  would  come  up  in  time.  1891  LECKY 
Poems  105  Some  Scattered  seedling  thoughts  that  flew 
Farther  than  their  authors  knew. 

3.  Of  oysters  :  Hatched  from 'seed*. 

i86a  ANSTED  Channel  I  si.  iv.  xxii.  (ed.  2)  509  note%  Luxu- 
riant branches,  to  which  the  seedling  oyster  may  become 
attached. 

Seed-lip  (srdlip).  Forms  :  1-2  s&dl6ap,  2 
sed  leep,  3  sedelip,  sedlep,  4  sedelep,  seed- 
leep,  5  sedlepe,  seedlep(e,  -leppe,  ceed(e- 
leep(e,  6  seede-leape,  (7  seed-lappe,  -lop,  syd- 
lop),  7-8  seed-leap,  (8  dial,  sidlup),  7-  seed- 
lip.  Also  SEBLET.  [OE.  sxdllap\  see  SEED  sb. 
and  LEAP  sb.^\  A  basket  in  which  seed  is  carried 
in  the  process  of  sowing  by  hand. 

ciiQQ  Gere/a  in  Atiglia  IX.  264/13  Man  sceal  habban.. 
windlas,  systras,  syfa,  ssedleap,  hriddel,  hersyfe  [etc.].  1154 
O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1124,  Swa  pit  be  tweonen  Cristes  messe 
&  Candel  messe  man  saelde  £>aet  acer  saed  hweete  J>xt  is 
twegen  sed  laepas  to  six  scillingas.  1235-52  Rentnlia. 
Glaston.  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  57  Unum  sedelip  plenum  de 
frumento.  ^1340  Nominale  (Skeat)  861  Herce  et  se  my  faun. 
Harewe  and  sedelep.  c  1440  Prornp.  Parv.  64/2  Ceed  lepe 
or  hopyr,  satorium.  c  1565  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  cxxvi.  376 
Who  goeth  from  home  :  all  heavily — With  his  seede-leape  : 
his  land  to  try.  1607  J.  CARPENTER  Plaint  Mans  Plough 
8i_God  hath.. sent  forth,  .his  holy  Prophets  with  this  soue- 
raigne  Seed  in  the  spirituall  seed-lappe.  1620  MARKHAM 
Farew.  Httsb.\\-.  36  To  euery  bushell  of  that  seede  you  shall 
adde  a  bushell  of  Bay  salt  and  mixe  them  very  well  together 
in  your  Hopper  or  Sydlop.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  xi. 
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The  fruitful  grain.    1884  JEFFERIES  Life  of  Fields  150  A 
seed-lip,  which  is  a  vessel  like  a  basket  used  in  sowing  corn. 

t  See'dly,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  SEED  sb.  +  -LY  1.] 
Existing  in  the  state  of  seed. 

1699  Phil.  Tratis.  XXI.  271  When  a  Cod  hath  shot  his 
Masculine  Seed,  there  doth  still  remain  in  his  Soft  Rows,  a 
great  deal  of  Seeding  Matter,  where  out  more  Seedly  Ani- 
mals are  produced,  then  were  shot  out  of  it  the  Year  before. 

I'See'clnian.  06s.  [&SvK>j&. orv.+ttAVjM] 

1.  =  SEEDSMAN  i. 

In  i6-i7th  c.  often  fig.  with  etym.  allusion  to  SEMINARY. 

1583  E.rec.  for  Treason  (1675)  5  These  Seminaries,  or 
Seedmen,  and  Jesuits, ..have.. laboured.. to  perswade  the 
people,  r  1615  God  $  the  King  (1663)  6  Wherewith  these 
seed-men  of  sedition  were  no  way  suppressed.  1686  GOAD 
Celest.  Bodies  n.  ii.  161  Just  as  two  Seed-men  in  a  Field,  that 
sow  more  ground  at  convenient  distance,  than  if  they  walked 
together  in  the  same  Furrow. 

2.  =  SEEDSMAN  2. 

1652  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  xxvi.  (16$$  179  Much 
that  is  sold  in  the  Seed-mens  shops  in  London.  1670  MEAGER 
Eng.  Card.  191  In  the  first  place  you  are  to  endeavour  to 
be  furnished  with  such  sorts  of  Seed  as  are  of  best  account 
. .  either  at  the  hand  of  Friend,  Gardener,  or  Seed-man.  1719 
LONDON  &  WISE  Compl.  Card.  Pref.  2  At  the  Seed-Mens 
Shops, 

t  See'duess.  Obs.    [f.  SEED  v.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  action  of  sowing,  the  state  of  being  sown. 


c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  i.  256  Trymenstre  sednes  [v.r. 
seedis ;  orig.  sat  10}  eke  is  to  respite  To  placis  colde,  of 
wyntir  snowis  white.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
Phil.  i.  3-11  So  perseuer  styll  vnto  the  daye  of  Christes 
commynge,  that  you  maye  than  appeare.  .aboundauntlye 
i  ful  of  good  workes,  wherof  in  this  world  you  make  as  it 
!  wer  a  seedenesse,  and  sha!  reape  y°  frute  therof  at  ye  day. 
j  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xix.  v.  II.  18  The  manner  is  to  plant 
them,  .at  both  times  of  Seednes,  to  wit,  the  Spring  and  the 
Fall.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  J\f.  i.  iv.  42  As  blossoming 
Time  That  from  the  seednes,  the  bare  fallow  brings  To 
teeming  foyson.  1609  HOLLAND  A  mm.  Marcell.  xxn.  viii. 
200  The  vast  wildernesse  (which  never  felt  the  plough,  nor 
know  [sic]  what  seednesse  [orig.  sementem}  is,  but  lye  desert, 
and  subject  to  many  frosts).  1661  P.  HENRY  Diaries  $•  Lett, 
(1882)  85  Barley  much  abused  in  Drunknes,  and  now  Barley 
seedness  hindred,  God  is  Righteous.  1710  M.  HENRY  Cc»/w. 
Isa.  xvii.  (1848)  11.531  Look  upon  it  at  the  time  of  seedness 
and  it  shall  be  like  a  garden. 

b.  cotter.  The  thing  sown,  seed.     In  quot.  fig. 

"597  J-  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  19  As  the  corne  must  fyrst  be 
sowen  and  dye  in  the  yerlhe  before  yt  receyveanewbodye, 
.  .so  must  we  be  the  lords  sedenes  before  the  happie  harvest. 

2.  Seed-time. 

1668  R.  STEELE  Hnsbandm.  Calltng'\\\.  (1672)  26  From  seed- 
ness  to  harvest,  he  is  bound  to  a  constant  dependance  on 
God,  and  from  harvest  to  seedness  again.  1793  Trans.  Soc. 
Arts  (ed.  2)  V.  83  At  Wheat  seedness  in  1785,  having  pur- 
chased a  Machine,  I  drilled  eighty  acres  with  Wheat. 

t  Seedow,  van  SIDDOW  a.,  tender,  mellow. 

Holland  seems  to  have  supposed  the  word  to  mean  '  fit  to 
serve  as  seed  '. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xix.  vii.  II.  23  But  they  [the  seeds] 
must  be  all  throughly  dried  before  they  be  seedow  and 
fruit  full.  [Yr.pour  rendre  les  graines  bonnes  a  strner,  il  les 
fault  tontes  secher,} 

Seed-pearl  (sfdp5.il).  [f.  SEED  sb."]  A  minute 
pearl  having  the  appearance  of  a  seed,  usually 
drilled  and  fastened  to  some  material  to  be  worn  as 
an  ornament,  a.  collect,  sing. 

?553  /*P.  Ch.  Goods  York)  etc.  (Surtees)  168  Garnished 
with.. an  edge  of  smale  seede  pearle  sett  round  abowte  the 
same.  1573-4  New  Yrs.  Gifts  in  Nichols  Progr.  Eliz. 
(1823)  I.  380  Item,  a  fayre  gyrdle  of  pomaunder  and  seede 
perle  garnets  and  pomaunders.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia 
v.  198  Some  seed  Pearle  they  got.  1710  STEELE  Tatler 
No.  245  p  2  bracelets  of  braided  Hair,  Pomander,  and  Seed- 
Pearl.  1879  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia  iv  (1881)  105  A  golden 
net,  With  tassels  of  seed-pearl  and  silken  strings, 
b.  //. 

1598  FLORIO,  Perlette^  little,  small,  seede  pearles.  1619  tr. 
Mexia*s  Treas.  Anc.  $  Mod.  Times  II.  976/2  Some  [pearls] 
are  found  to  be  so  little,  that  they  can  not  bee  drilled  by  any 
meanes  ;  and  therefore  they  call  them  Seede-pearles.  1799 
G.  SMITH  Laboratory  1,  132  Take  oriental  seed-pearls;  re- 
duce them  into  a  fine  powder.  1877  STREETER  Prec.Stones 
235  According  to  their  size  they  [Pearls]  receive  certain 
names  J.  .small,  Piece  Pearls  j  smaller,  Seed  Pearls  J  small- 
est. Dust  Pearls. 

Seed-plot  (srdplpt).  [f.  SEED  sb.  +  PLOT  sb.] 
A  piece  of  ground  in  which  seed  is  or  may  be 
sown,  a  seed-bed.  Now  only  transf,  and  fig. 

1561  T.  NORTON  CalvMs  Inst.  Pref.,  Should  they  not., 
rather  alltogether  haue  geuen  ouer  and  forsaken  the  Gospell 
which  they  sawe  to  be  the  sedeplott  [orig.  Fr.  sentence]  of 
so  many  contentions.  1587  FLEMING  Cotitn,  Holinshed  III. 
1311/2  This  gentleman  had.  .a  regard  for  the  seed-plots  of 
learning,  to  haue  them  watered  with  the  springs  of  his 
bountie,  1604  R.  C.  Table  Alph.^  Seminarie,  a  seede  plot 
for  young  trees  or  grafts,  a  nurserie.  1641  MILTON  Animadv. 
xiii.  52  The  honest  Gardener  that.. had  wrought  painfully 
about  his  bankes  and  seed-plots.  1702  Pres.  St.  Jacohitism 
13  The  contrary  Practise. .was  nothing  else  but  a  Seed-plot 
of  Destruction.  1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet.,  A  Seminary  is  a 
Seed-Plot,  which  is  adapted  or  set  apart  for  the  sowing  of 
Seeds.  1759  HP.  HURD  Moral  Dialogues  iii.  114  A  nursery 
of  brave  men,  a  very  seed-plot  of  warriors  and  heroes.  1865 
LECKY  Ration.  (1878)  II.  279  It  has  been  the  seed-plot  of 
poetry  and  romance.  1901  Edin.  Rev.  July  77  The  dim  ne- 
bulous seed-plots  of  worlds  that  strew  the  sidereal  heavens. 

Seedsman  (srdsmsen).  [f.  genitive  of  SEED  sb. 
+  MAN  sb.i  Cf.  SEEDMAX.] 

1.  A  sower  of  seed. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  XVHI.  xiii.  I.  571  Moreover,  they 
would  haue  the  seeds-man  to  be  naked  when  he  soweth 


SEEDY. 

them.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  n.  vii.  24.  1657  J.  WATTS 
Scribe^  Pharisee,  etc.  i.  115  A  plain  and  ordinary  man,  a 
Plough-man  and  Seedsman.  1764  J.  RANDALL  in  Gentl. 
Mag.  XXXIV.  515/1  The  seedsman  can  easily  lift  it  [sc.  the 
seed  plough]  up  by  the  handles,  even  when  the  hopper  is 
quite  full.  1787  BURNS  Song,  'Again  rejoicing  Mature 
sees  '  iii,  The  merry  Plough-boy  cheers  his  team,  Wi'  joy 
the  tentie  Seedsman  stalks.  1854  MARY  Howirr  Pict. 
Calendar  107  A..  train  of  ploughmen  and  seedsmen  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  fresh  harvests.  1882  J.  WALKER  Jaunt 
to  Anld  Reekie^  etc.  24  The  seedsman  nad  scattered  the 
handfu's  abroad. 

Jig.  1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  K.2,  The  second  kind  of 
Diuels.  .called,  .the  authors  of  massacres,  &  seedsmen  of 
mischiefe.  1726  PENN  TraclsWks.l.  537  It  is  granted  by 
all  that  I  know  of,  that  the  Seeds-Man  is  Christ.  1833 
TENNYSON  Poems  123  The  seedsman,  memory,  Sowed  my 
deepfurrowed  thought  with  many  a  name  [etc.]. 

2.  A  dealer  in  seed. 

1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  33  note,  The  Wife  of..  Bury,  a 
Seeds-man,  living  at  the  Frying-pan  in  Newgate  Market. 
1742  De  Foe's  TourGt.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I.  162  From  this  Place 
also  the  Seedsmen  in  London  are  furnished  with  the  greatest 

Quantity  of  their  Seeds.  1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Nov.  443 
he  ground  would  be  sufficiently  filled  with  roots,  not  to 
be  purchased  in  the  seedsman's  shop.  1891  S.  C.  SCRIVENER 
Our  Fields  $•  Cities  148  Eliminate  the  stimulus  given  by 
manufacturers  of  implements,  of  artificial  manures,  and  by 
the  numerous  competing  seedsmen,  and  our  agricultural 
shows  would  simply  be  a  seriea-of  cattle  fairs. 

tSee'dster.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SEED  v.  +  -STER.] 
A  sower  ;  Jig.  a  disseminator,  an  originator. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  iv.  Colitmnes  606  Mars 
(the  Seedster  of  debate).  1606  WARNER  A  Ib.  Eng,  xv.  xciii. 
375  Yet,  though  against  the  Welsh-kings  will,  our  royall 
Surname  now  .  .  It  Seedster  from  that  kingly  Streene  deriues. 

Seed-time  (s/-d,taim).  Also  7  seeds-time,  [f. 
SEED  sb.  +TJME  sb.~\  The  season  of  sowing  seed. 

1400  Langlandjs  P.  PL  A.  Prol.  21  (Univ.  Coll.  MS.)  In 
seed  tyme  and  in  Sowynge.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  253/20 
Bytwyx  heruest  and  syde-tyme.  i^joSatir.  Poems  Reform. 
xii.  59  In  beir  seid  tyme  jour  burrow  rudis  ly  fauch 
Cause  of  this  murthcr  laitly  maid  amang  ?ow.  1611  BIBLE 
Gen.  viii.  22  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and 
haruest..  shall  not  cease.  1647  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Worst 
T.  17,  I  saw  in  seed-time  an  Husbandman  at  Plow.  1767 
A,  FERGUSON  Ess.  Hist.  Civ.  Soc.  n.  ii.  (1793)  137  After 
they  have  shared  the  toils  of  the  seed-time,  they  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  harvest  in  common.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk. 


Farm  11.484  Harrowing,  an  operation  which  is  executed 
by  an  implement  that  will  be  particularly  described  when  it 
comes  to  be  spoken  of  in  seed-time. 


1614  R.  HARRIS  SamuefsFitneralldfaZ)  8  Now  is  the 
seeds-time,  sowe  apace,  as  yet  you  haue  all  aduantages  from 
grace  and  nature.  1776  PAINE  Com.  Sense  60  Youth  is  the 
seed  time  of  good  habits.  1860  GUTHRIE  (title)  Seed  -Time 
and  Harvest  of  Ragged  Schools. 

Seedy  (sf-di),  a.    [f.  SEED  sb.  +  -yi.] 

1.  Abounding  in  seed,  full  of  seed. 

J574  J-  JONES  Nat.  Beginning  25  The  second  alteration  is 
partly  good,  partly  euell..,  good  because  it  endeth  in  a 
seedy  qualitie,  euel  because  it  is  made  of  some  parte  cor- 
rupted. c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXVIII.  xx,  That  rich 
land,  where  over  Nilus  trailes  Of  his  wett  robe  the  slymy 
seedy  train.  <ri6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxi\r.  402  Forthwith 
they  reacht  the  Tent.  .A  shaggie  roofe  of  seedy  reeds, 
mowne  from  the  meades.  1733  W.  ELLIS  C  hilt  em  <$•  Vale 
Farm.  298  They..  run  up  with  a  great  Stalk,  and  large, 
high,  seedy,  white,  yellow  Head.  1821  CLARE  I'  ill.  Minstr. 
II.  97  Thistles  shake  their  seedy  heads. 

D.  Used  to  designate  the  male  hop-plant. 

1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  n.  546  Difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  experienced  planters  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
seedy  or  male  plant. 

2.  Shabby,  ill-looking. 

App.  in  allusion  to  the  appearance  of  a  flowering  plant 
that  has  run  to  seed. 

1739  Joe  Miller's  Jests  No.  158  A  seedy  (poor)  half-pay 
Captain.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n.  Man  in,  He  is  a  little 
seedy,  as  we  say  among  us  that  practise  the  law.  Not  well 
in  clothes.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  Introd.  Addr.  p  8  The 
outward  man  of  the  stranger  was,  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree,  what  mine  host  of  the  Sir  William  Wallace,  in  his 
phraseology,  calls  seedy.  1837  DICKENS  /YrAft'.xxx,'  Devilish 
cold  ',  he  added  pettishly,  *  standing  at  that  door,  wasting 
one's  time  with  such  seedy  vagabonds.'  1845  Punch  VIII. 
78  A  very  seedy  coat  will  ruin  the  effect  of  a  new  hat.  1861 
HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  O.vf.  y\\t  It's  a  bore  to  have  been 
caught  in  so  seedy  an  affair.  1868  Less.  Midd.  Age  123  A 
very  seedy  little  railway  station,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  large 
and  horribly  ugly  town.  1892  *  F.  ANSTEY'  Voces  Pop.  Ser. 
ii.  30  Seated  on  a  Bench  beside  a  Seedy  Stranger. 
D.  Unwell,  poorly,  *  not  up  to  the  mark  '. 

1858  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  55  This  morning  I  was  very 
dull  and  seedy,  1866  Mysteries  o/fsis  35,  1  shall  go  to  bed, 
for  I  feel  very  seedy  after  this  knocking  about.  1889  JEROME 
Three  Men  in  Boat  i  We  were  all  feeling  seedy,  and  we 
were  getting  nervous  about  it  1902  BUCHAN  VVatcherby 
Threshold  169  A  man  who  is  a  bit  seedy. 

f3.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1753  Chambers''  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Seedy,  The  French  sup- 
pose  that  these  brandies  obtain  the  flavour  which  they 
express  by  this  name  from  the  weeds  which  grew  among  the 
vines,  from  whence  the  wine,  of  which  this  brandy  was 
made,  was  pressed. 

4.  Class-making.    Containing  *  seed  '  or  minute 
bubbles  (see  SEED  sb.  6). 

1856  H.  CHANCE  in  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  .IV.  225/1  Perhaps  the 
glass  has  been  badly  melted,  and  is  seedy,  full  (that  is)  of 
little  vesicles,  to  which  the  rotary  motion  has  given  a  cir- 
cular shape.  1883  —  in  H.  J.  Powell,  etc.  Glass-making 
121  The  glass  is..  seedy,  for  the  seed  has  not  the  power  to 
collect  itself  into  bubbles  and  reach  the  surface  of  the  pot. 

5.  Of  wool  :  Not  cleared  from  adhering  seeds. 
1895  Daily  News  13  Nov.  9/4  Since  the  opening  of  the 

sales,  seedy,   and  burry,  and  crossbred   wools  have   de- 
clined Jd.  per  Ib. 
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6.  Comb.,  as  seedy-looking  adj.  ;  seedy-toe,  a 
diseased  condition  of  a  horse's  foot  (see  quot.  1849). 

1837  DICKENS  Pieins,  xx,  A  precious  seedy-looking  cus- 
tomer. 1849  PKRCIVALI.  Ilipfofathol.  IV.  402  Seedy  Toe 
. .  is  a  disease  of  foot  consisting  in  a  mouldering  away,  as 
though  through  decay,  of  the  toe  of  the  hoof.  1898  Encycl. 
Sport^  II.  519/1  *  Seedy-toe  ',  another  disease  of  the  [horse's] 
foot,  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  lameness. 

See-er,  seeer  (si-ai).  rare.  [f.  SEE  v.  +  -ER  I.] 
One  who  sees  or  beholds.  (Used  to  avoid  the  cns- 
tomary  suggestions  of  SEEB.) 

1882  R.  L.  STEVENSON  in  Longman's  Mag.  I.  79  He  was 
a  great  daydreamer,  a  seeer  of  fit  and  beautiful  and  humor- 
pus  visions.  1904  FINDLAY  in  Expositor  Oct.  314  That 
implies.. a  likeness  of  character,  a  moral  congruity  and 
conformity  between  the  see-er  and  the  Seen. 

Seegar,  obs.  form  of  CIGAK. 

Seege.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7  sedge,  sege, 
seydge,  9  dial,  seech,  sych.  [Of  obscure  origin  : 
perh.  identical  with  the  OE.  s$cg  sea  (only  in  the 
early  glossaries,  rendering  salum  and  mare,  and  as 
the  second  element  in  garse_cg  ocean).]  The  rush  of 
the  waves  upon  the  shore ;  surf. 

a.  1609  SIR  F.  VERB  Comm.  (1657)  120  The  seege  of  the 
sea  [was]  such,  that  no  shipping  could  lie  there  unbroken. 
1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  xii.  26  All  these  Hands  are 
perilous  to  land  in,  for  the  seege  caused  by  the  Ocean  sea. 
Ibid.  xiv.  33   My  Boates  could  not  discover  any  landing 
place, ..for  that  the  sedge  was  exceedingly  great  and  dan- 
gerous.    Ibid.  xli.  97  Certaine  of  my  people  standing  to 
defend  the  Boates  with  their  Oares,  for  that  there  went  a 
bad  sege,  were  forced  to  lay  downe  their  Musketts.     1625 
MARKHAM  Fareiv.  Husb.  (ed.  2)  71  Your  Hemp-weede,  or 
any  other  weede  which  groweth   neere  the  seydge  of  the 
Sea,     1823  BOND  E.  <j  W.  Lane  148  The  waves,  as  they 
come  into  t.ie  river,  occasion  the  water  to  rush  up  the  street 
with  great  violence..  .This  run  of  the  water  is  locally  called 
The  Seech — they  say,  the  Seech  is  coming,  or  the  Seech  is 
going  back.    1880  COUCH  E.  Corn-w.  Gloss.,  Sych,  the  edge 
or  foaming  border  of  a  wave  as  it  runs  up  a  harbour  or  on 
the  land. 

Seege,  obs.  f.  SIEGE;  var.  SEGGE,  man. 

Seegh,  seeh,  obs.  pa.  t.  sing,  of  SEE. 

See-ho.  Also  6  se-howe,  7  seehoo.  [?  f.  SEE  v. 
+  Ho  int.  ;  but  cf.  SA-HA,  SOHO.]  A  cry  used  in 
coursing,  on  first  view  of  the  hare. 

a  1500  Mourn.  Hare  20  in  Hartshorne  Anc.  Metr.  Tales 
(1829)  166  The  furste  man  that  me  may  see  Anon  he  cryes, 
'  se  howe,  se  howe  '.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Sohoe, 
Seehoo,  said  aloud  at  the  starting  a  hare.  1841  HEWLETT 
Par.  Clerk  I.  128  '  Seeho  I '  called  out  the  squire,  as  if  he'd 
found_  a  hare  sitting.  1862  H.  KINGSLEY  Ravenshoe  xiii, 
At  this  moment  there  came  a  '  See  Ho  ! '  from  Charles  ;  in 
the  next  a  noble  hare  had  burst  from  a  tangled  mass  of 
brambles  at  his  feet. 

Seeine,  variant  of  SENE,  synod. 

Seeing  (srin),  vbl.  sb.  Forms :  see  the  vb. 
[f.  SEE  v.  +  -ING  l.] 

1.  The  action  (rarely  an  act)  of  the  vb.  SEE. 
Often  in  phrase  worth  seeing  (formerly  f  worth  the  seeing, 

worthy  seeing), 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  88  Swa  thai  vroucht  than  That, 
but  seying  of  ony  man,  Outane  Sym  of  Spaldyne  allane. 
c  1450  Mit'k's  Festial  171  The  secund  cause  bat  be  sacra- 
ment is  vset  in  be  auter  is,  forto  make  man  by  ofte  se- 
ynge to  haue  be  sadur  mynde  of  Cristis  passion  in  his 
hert.  1538-9  in  Lit.  Rent.  Edw.  VI  (Roxb.)  p.  cclxiv,  A 
cuppe  gevon  by  my  Lorde  of  \Vynchester  at  his  first  seeyng 
of  the  Prince  grace.  01586  SIDNEY  Ps.  XLII.  i,  Ah,  when 
comes  my  blessed  being,  Of  thy  face  to  have  a  seeing.  1629 
CARLIELL  Descrv.  Favourite  534  Madame,  will  it  please 
you  walke  into  the  gallery,  There  are  some  pictures  will  be 
worth  your  seeing.  1670  RAY  Prol>.  140  Seeing  is  believing.  I 
a  1 700  EVELYN  Diary  17  Aug.  1654,  But  most  remarkable  j 
and  worthy  seeing  is  St,  Peter's  Cathedrall.  1756-7  Keys- 
ler's  Trav.  (1760)  I.  468  There  is  another  church  of  the  i 
same  name.. which  is  also  very  well  worth  seeing.  1807 
WORDSW.  Ode  Intimat.  Immortality  156  Those  shadowy 
recollections,  Which,  be  they  what  they  may, ..Are  yet  a 
master-light  of  all  our  seeing.  1859  RUSKIN  Two  Paths  iv. 
§  108  But  your  architectural  designing  leads  you  into  no 
pleasant  journeys,— into  no  seeing  of  lovely  things. 

b.  //. 

1832  J.  P.  KENNEDY  Swallow  B.  Introd.  Ep.  (1860)  13  A 
particular  account  of  all  my  doings,  or  rather  my  seeings  and 
thinkings.  1870  A  thenzum  z  July  8  Enough  would  have 
remained,  despite  many  errors,  many  seeings  of  things  which 
cannot  be  seen,  to  leave  the  book . .  interesting. 

2.  The  faculty  of  seeing,  sight,  vision. 

c  '375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  x.  (Mathoii)  82  As  to  defe  men  be 
herynge,  &  to  blynd  men  be  seynge.  1426  Au DELAY /V««j 

5  Thi  v.  wyttis  thou  most  know,.  .Thi  heryng,  thi  seyng  as 
the  schewe  [etc.].  1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  8235  My 
helm  hath  rafft  me  my  syyng  And  take  a-way  ek  myn 
heryng.  a  1704  LOCKE  Etem.  Nat.  Phil.  xi.  (1754)  41  The 
organ  of  seeing  is  the  eye.  1783  REID  Intel!.  Powers  520 
Seeing  and  hearing  by  philosophers  are  called  senses.  1820 
KEATS  Isabella  ii,  He  might  not  in  house,  field,  or  garden 
stir,  But  her  full  shape  would  all  his  seeing  fill.  1860  TVN- 
DALL  Glac.  ii.  L  229  The  range  of  seeing  is  different  in 
different  persons.  1897  WATTS-DUNTON  Aylwin  iv.  iv, 
Hunger  gives  a  new  seeing  to  the  eyes. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  f  seeing  power',  seeing- 
glass    (now    dial.},    a    mirror;     f  seeing-shop 

—' ,  one's  faculty  of  sight ;  f  seeing-stone, 


a  crystal  used  for  scrying ;  also  Jig. 

1565  JEWEL  Refl.  Harding  xii.  (1611)  336  Now  we  see  as 
thorow  a  'seeing  glasse  in  a  riddle  :  but  then  we  shall  see 

ice  to  face.  1662  HIBBERT  Body  of  Di-j.  i.  184  Men  of  re- 
pute are  as  seeing-glasses  by  which  most  men  dresse  them- 
se  ves.  1731  Inventory  ofG.  Bam/orth,  Sheffield,  A  stand, 
a  large  seeing  glass.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitty  Gloss. ,  Seeing, 
glass,  the  old-fashioned  term  for  a  mirror,  formerly  a  surface 


and  erre?  1577-82  BRETON  Flourish  Fancy,  etc.  (Grosart) 
25/2  With  that  I  winckte  for  feare,  And  shut  the  win- 
dowes  of  my  'seeing  shoppe.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  I. 
2?5.A  globe  of  crystal  was  employed  by  the  Druids  in  their 
divinations  as  a  'seeing-stone.  Ibid.,  They  must  look  into 
that  true  seeing-stone,  the  teaching  of  Christ's  Church. 

Seeing  (sf-irj),  ppl.  a.  Forms  :  see  the  vb. 
[f.  SEE  v.  +  -ING  2.]  That  sees,  in  various  senses  of 
the  vb. ;  having  the  faculty  of  sight ;  f  discerning, 
possessing  insight  (obs.};  f  gifted  as  a  seer. 

a  ryioCiirsorM.  14804  Quen  seand  men  him  herd  and  sagh, 


his  seeing  Gad  to  be  his  watchman.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist. 
V.  ill.  §  10  (191)  Strange  that  a  Foraigner  should  be  more 
seeing  herein,  then  any  of  our  Native  Authors  and  Records 
that  I  ever  could  behold.  1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Refl.  (1848) 
I.  5  This  seeing  light,  this  enlightening  eye,  is  reflection. 
1887  A thtnxnm  17  Dec.  818/3  The  tendency  is.. for  more 
and  more  seeing  people  to  be  imported  into  institutions, 
until  at  last  they  receive  more  wages  than  the  blind  people. 
Seeing  (srirj),  quasi-coK/'.  [orig.  the  pres.  pple. 
of  SEE  v. ;  the  use  in  concord  with  the  subject  was 
developed  into  the  conjunctional  use  as  in  consider- 
ing, excepting, providing,  supposing,  etc.  Cf.  SEEN 
prep,  and  eonj. 

The  first  quot.  is  a  doubtful  or  transitional  example,  as  the 
pple._admits  of  being  construed  as  in  concord  with  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  sense  '  recognizing,  perceiving'.  The  develop, 
ment  of  the  conjunctional  use  may  have  been  aided  by  the 
similarity  of  sound  with  SEN,  SIN  conj.~\ 

Seeing  that,  hence  ellipt.  seeing:  Considering  the 
fact  that ;  inasmuch  as  ;  since,  because. 

1503  Paston  Lett.  III.  401,  I  wol.  .exhotte  you  to  take  it 
as..pacient!y  as  ye  can,  seeyng  that  we  al  be  mortal  and 
borne  to  dey.  1526  TINDALE  John  ii.  18  What  token 
shewest  thou  vnto  ys,  seynge  that  thou  dost  these  thinges  ? 
[So  most  later  versions.)  1537  CKANMER  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  I.  II.  rj  As  towching  the  house  of  the  Charterhouse  I 
pray.. that  it  maybe  turned  into  a  better  use  (seing  it  is 
in  the  face  of  the  world).  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  II.  ii.  36~Of  all 
the  Wonders  that  I  yet  haue  heard,  It  seemes  to  me  most 
strange  that  men  should  feare,  Seeing  that  death.. Will 
come,  when  it  will  come.  1669  STURMY  Mariner  s  Mag.  i. 
ii.  17  The  Top-mast  being  aloft  the  Ship..maketh  better 
way.., seeing  we  have  Sea-Room.  1711  PucKLECVwi  (1817) 
35  Seeing  Great  Britain  affords  so  many  lawyers,.. he  is 
doubly  a  fool  that . .  applies  himself  to  a  scab.  1796  H.  H  us- 
TER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  578  It  must  be 
of  importance  to  accustom  young  people  to  it  [sc.  vegetable 
diet],  seeing  it's  influence  is.  .so  happy  on  beauty  of  person 
and  tranquillity  of  soul.  1842  TENNYSON  Morte  d  Arthur  94 
Deep  harm  to  disobey,  Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 
1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  Ii.  viii,  Which  isn't  to  be  wondered 
at,  seeing  that  he  has  just  finished  six  weeks  of  examina- 
tion work. 

tSeek,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  SEEK  v.]  A  series  of 
notes  upon  a  horn  calling  out  hounds  to  begin 
a  chase.  Usually  to  blow  a  seeJi  (Btow  v.1  14  c). 


c  1500  Coucher-lk.  Tutburyc  in  Elount  Anc.  Tenures  (1679) 
170  At  the  said  Crosse  in  the  Towne  the  formast  keper 
shall  blow  a  Seeke.  1576  TURHERV.  Generic  139  Lo  now  he 
blowes  his  home,  euen  at  thekennell  dore,  Alas,  alas,  he  blowes 
a  seeke,  alas  yet  blowes  he  more.  Ibid,  ad  fin.,  The  measures 
of  blowing  set  downe  in  the  notes... The  Seeke,  with  twoo 
windes.  1624  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Iinmcd.  AJ.fr.  35  There  are 
. -that_  loose  themselues  often,  and  their  Desires  in  their 
Deuotions  :  and  may  very  well  goe  blow  the  seeke  for  them. 
1826  HOE.  SMITH  Tor  Hill  (1838)  I.  292  The  foremost  keeper 
blew  a  seek,  to  which  all  the  others  replied. 

Seek  (s/~k),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  sought  (sgt). 
Forms:  a.  Inf.  a.  i  scecan,  s£can,s£cean,  B&O- 
oan,  2-5  sleohe,  2-6  seche,  4  Kent,  zeche,  3 
sseohe,3-5  siche,  sheche, suche,  5  seoh,  seeohe, 

6  (9  dial.)  seech.   /3.  2-7  seke,  (2-3  imper.  sieo), 
3-5  north,  sek,  4-6  sieke,  sike,  syke,  (chiefly  Sc.) 
seyk,4-7  seeke,  4-8  Sc.  seik,  5  oeke,  Sc.  seike,  6 
seyke,  seiok,  seake,  5-  seek.     b.  yd  sing.  Pres. 
Indie,  a.  I  sceoefl,  -as,  1-2  se'ce'S,  2  secht!,  3  sohe- 
chefl,  2-5  secheth,  4-5  -ith,  -yth,  -es.     f3.  1-2 
sec*,  2-3  seep,  sekfi,  4  Kent.  zekj>,  3-6  seketh, 
-es,  -is,  4-5  -ith,  -ez,  6  Sc.  seik(k)is,  6-7  seekes, 
6-  seeketh,  seeks,   c.  Pa.t.  i  sohte,//.  sohtun, 
-on,  -an,  2-4  sohte,  (3  soSte,  sojjte,  soch,  Ortn. 
sohhte),    3-4    sohut(e,    soghut,    soht,    north. 
sochte,   (sogtht),   3-5   souhte,  sou^te,   sojte, 
soght(e,  3-6  sowte,  4  sa^te,  (southe,  southte, 
souch),  Kent,  zo^te,  4-5  soughte,  sowhte,  sou^t, 
so^t,  sowght,  sout(e,  sowt,  saght,  //.  sou^tterj, 
Sc.  sowcht,  sehocht,  4-6  Sc.  socht,  soucht,  5 
sowhte,  soughte,  6  Sc,  souohte,  6-7  Sc.  soght, 

7  saught,  4-  sought.     Also  5  sekyd,  7  seekt. 
d.  Pa.pple.  i  sesoht,  3  i-soht,  i-so}t,  i-souht, 
(y-sopt),  Orm.  sohht,  3-4  soht,  3-5  so5t,  sou}t, 
3-6  soght,  4  sohut,  sowght,  4-5  souht,  sout, 
sowt,  80510,  sou;te,  (5  south,  sowth,  soyght), 
4-6  8ow:jt(e,  Sc.  sooht,  soucht,  (4  sochte,  5 
soaeht),  6  sowghte,  6-7  saught,   5-  sought. 
Also  8  seeked.     [A  Com.  Teut.  weak  verb :  OE. 
sican,  pa.  t.  sohie,  corresp.  to   OFris.  stka,  siza, 
pa.  t.  sdchta,  OS.  sokian,  pa.  t.  sohia  (MLG.  sSkeii}, 


SEEK. 

MDu.,  mod.Du.  zoekeit,  OHG.  suohhan,  suohhen 
pa.  t.  stiohta  (MHG.  siichen,  mod.G.  suchen},  OX. 
stkja,  pa.  t.  s6tte  (Sw.  soka,  Da.  sege),  Goth.  sSkjan, 
pa.  t.  sokida,  f.  OTeut.  *sok-  :-pre-Teut.  *sdg- :  cf. 
~L.sdgire  to  perceive  by  scent,  Gr.  fjyftaffai  to  lead. 
The  normal  modern  form  of  OE.  secan  would  be  seech, 
which  survives  dial,  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derby- 
shire (cf.  beseech);  the  form  with  k  is  prob.  due  to  the  ME. 
secj>,  3  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.,  which  shows  the  regular  phonetic 
development  of  OE.  palatal  c  before  a  spirant  ;  but  it  is  not 
clear  why  the  k  form  should  have  been  generalized  in  seek 
and  not  in  teach,  unless  indeed  the  tendency  was  supported 
in  the  former  instance  by  the  influence  of  the  ON.  form.) 

I.  Transitive  uses. 

1.  To  go  in  search  or  quest  of ;  to  try  to  find, 
look  for  (either  a  particular  object— person,  thing, 
or  place— whose  whereabouts  are  unknown,  or  an 
indefinite  object  suitable  for  a  particular  purpose). 
In  most  parts  of  England  the  vb.  in  this  sense  is  no  longer 
Colloquially  current,  being  superseded  by  look  for. 

c  888  K.  /ELFUED  Bmtli.  xxxii.  §  3  HwsSer  se  nu  secan 
Sold  on  treowum  ?  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  48  pin  fieder 
&  ic  sari^ende  be  sohton.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hotn.  27  pe  un- 
clene  gast.  .seclieS  reste  hwer  he  mei  wunian.  c  izoo 
ORMIN  7308  Herode  king  let  sekenn  Crist,  a  1225  A ncr.  R. 
324  A  wuminon  bet  haue5  forloren  hire  nelde,  ootr  a  sutnre 
i  his  el,  he  secheS  hine  anonriht.  a  1250  O-jd  f,  N.  380  [The 
hare]  secheb  pabes  to  be  groue.  a  1300  Cursor  jt!.  22901 
An  hungre  leon  mete  he  son,  Vp  and  dun  his  prai  sekand. 
c  T374  CHAUCER  Former  Age  30  Corsecl  was  the  tyme-.pat 
men.. in  be  Ryuerys  fyist  gemmys  sowhte.  c  1440  Gesta 
i  Rein.  118  He  yede  abowte  in  the  gardin,  and  soute  the 
clewe,  &  fonde  it.  a  1450  Kut.  lie  la  Tour  48  He  dede  seche 
|  her  a  man  of  holy  lyff.  1:1450  Merlin  41  And  therwas  Mer- 
lyn  longe  tyme,  till  that  the  sones  of  Constance  lete  seche 
;  hym  in  many  contrees.  1471  CAXTON  Recvyelt  (Sommer) 
no  He.. so  wente  and  cam  sechyng  the  tour  of  darayn, 
whiche  he  fonde  in  an  euenyng.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  To 
j  Rdr.  12  Ane  ben  that  seikis  hyr  meyt  in  the  mydding. 
1  1600  IVetikesl  goetk  to  Wall  G  2,  Sexton,  I  haue  sought 
;  thee  in  euery  scale  in  the  Church.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <y 
Cl.  IV.  vi,  37,  I  will  go  seeke  Some  Ditch,  wherein  to  dye. 
1618  BOLTON  Floras  ill.  iii.  (1636)  167  The  Cimbrians, 
'I heutons,  and  Tigurins, .  .sought  new  habitations,  c  1730 
RAMSAY  Vision  xx,  Nor  scour  about  to  seik  a  wench.  1768 
STERNE  Sent.  Jonrn.  (1778;  I.  155  (Pnris],  I  called  La  Fleur 
to  go  seek  me  a  barber  directly.  1780  BURKE  Corr.  (1844) 
II.  366  Other  persons  should  be  sought  who  can  do  the 
necessary  business  with  more  skill.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart. 
xxxvii,  I  am  seeking  a  place  called  Fairyknowe.  1818  — 
Hrt.  Midi,  xxvi,  Ye  may  be  seeking  a  father  to  another 
wean  for  onything  I  ken.  1818  —  Rob  Roy  xvii,  '  1  only 
sought  the  Orlando.'  'It  lies  there,'  said  Miss  Vernon, 
j  pointing  to  the  table.  1842  TENNYSON  Ulysses  57  Come, 
my  friends,  Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world.  1852 
R.  FORTUNE  Tea  Countries  of  China  86  Travellers  who 
seek  Sunglo  tea  may  now  search  in  vain.  1865  MRS.  L.  L. 
CLARKE  Seaweeds  iv.  89  Wade  into  the  sea,  and  seek 
them  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock  under  water.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Iv.  3  You  I  sought  on  Campus.  1888-91  BLANFORD 
Mammalia  India  121  The  Mungooses  are  terrestrial 
animals,  seeking  their  prey  on  the  ground. 

b.  with  adv.,  esp.  out,  np,  t  forth, 
c  1290  6".  Eng.  Leg.  390/27  Men  leten  heom  sechen  wel 
widen  out  and  bringue  bere  into  place.  1338  R.  BRUNNE 
Citron,  f  1810)  22  |'e  body  son  bei  fonde,  be  hade  was  in  doute. 
Up  &  doune  in  be  felde  bei  souht  it  aboute.  1375  BARBOUR 
Brute  xix.  602  His  men.  .Myssit  thai-  lord  quhen  thai  com 
thar.  ..Than  can  thai  consale  sammyn  ta,  That  thai  to  sek 
hym  vp  wald  ga.  1530  PALSGR.  708/2  Throw  your  glove 
where  you  wyl  and  my  dogge  shal  seke  it  out.  1536  MS. 
Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.,  Canterb.,  Payd  to  a  man  to  helpe  me 
to_syke  vp  Byngis  mare  ii  d.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Sentt. 
viii.  137  Let  vs  seeke  vp  Christ  and  prouide  for  him.  He 
sought  vs  and  found  vs,  when  we  [etc.].  1605  SHAKS.  Lear 
III.  iv.  157  Yet  haue  I  ventured  to  come  seeke  you  out.  1616 
T.  SCOT  Philomythte  II.  B  8b,  Those  Serpents  which  you 
run  from,  I  seeke  forth.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxix,  Lucy 
arose,  and  opening  a  little  ivory-cabinet,  sought  out  the 
ribbon  the  lad  wanted.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  iv,  The 
Deputies  have  mostly  got  thither,  and  sought  out  lodgings. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  104  Every  one  of  us  should  seek 
out  the  best  teacher  whom  he  can  find.  1889  R.  A.  KING 
Passion's  Sleeve  III.  xxix.  61  With  this  hope,  she  sought  up 
Herbert  in  his  smoking  den. 

f  c.  In  imper.  as  a  direction  to  a  reader :  Look 
or  search  for  (in  a  book,  table,  etc.).  Also  used 
=  refer  to,  look  up,  see,  vide.  Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  XI.  55  And  so  seib  be  psauter,  sech 
hit  In  Aleinento.  1599  E.  WRIGHT  Err.  Navig.  E  e  4  b, 
Seeke  the  signe  and  degree  of  the  Sunne  in  the  vpper 
Margine  of  the  Table.  1611  COTGR.,  Loinceait.  Seeke 
Loinseau.  1694  J.  SELDEN  Trades-man's  Help  142  Seek 
the  Month  among  the  rank  of  Months.  1730  MALCOLM  New 
Syst.  Arit/i.  342  If  the  given  Number  is  even,  seek  in  the 
Table  the  odd  Number  next  lesser.  1828  Moon's  Pract. 
Navig.  22  Seek  under  the  column  o..  the  next  less  logarithm. 
d.  Sporting.  To  seek  dead:  chiefly  in  the  im- 
perative, as  an  order  given  to  a  dog  to  search  for 
and  retrieve  killed  game. 

1850  HuTCH!NSON/?0£-  Breaking  (z&'i}  162  If  you  wish  to 
establish  forever  a  confirmed  perseverance  in  'seeking  dead ', 
you  must  sacrifice  hours,  .rather  than  g^ive  up  any  of  the 
first  wounded  birds.  Ibid.  163  The  pertinacity  with  which 
some  dogs  will '  seek  dead '  is  really  surprising. 

2.  To  try  to  discover  or  find  out  (something  un- 
known). Also  with  out,  up.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

e  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  I.  xxvii.  (1890)  78  \Vi5  untrymnesse 
lacedom  secan.  c  1200  ORMIN  16325  All  al!  swa  summ  bu 
findenn  mahht,  5iff  batt  tu  willt  itt  sekenn,  pe  tale  off  sexe  & 
fowwerrti3  purh  Adam  all  bitacnedd.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1542 
For-bi  lete  god  bam  lijf  sua  lang  J»at  bai  moght  seke  and 
vndcrfang  pe  kynd  o  thinges  bat  ban  were  dern.  £1317 
Poem  Evil  Times  Edw.  II  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  332 
Biinge  hire  to  the  constoric  ther  treuthe  sholde  be  souht. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Boet/t.  i.  met.  ii.  (1868)  8  He  was  wont  to 
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seche  be  causes  whcnnes  be  sounyng  wyndes  moeuen.  1382 
WYCLIF  Eccltts.  xxiv.  47  Not  to  me  alone  I  trauailede,  but 
to  alle  sechende  out  the  treuthe.  £1386  CHAUCER  Can. 
Yeom.  Pral.  $  T.  310  The  Philosophres  stoon  Elixer  clept, 
we  sechenfasteechoon,  c\Qi$CrafteNombrynge(Q3L.lL5>i) 
30  pat  nounbur  bat  bou  secheste.  ?  c  1450  CAPGRAVE  St. 


DA'LE  Answ.  More  Wks.  (1573)  257/1  If  y  signification  were 
once  lost,  we  must  of  necessitie  either  seeke  vp  the  signifi- 
cation or  put  some  signification  of  Gods  word  therto.  1604 
E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  ii.  xi.  105  We  are 
forced  to  seeke  out  other  reasons,  whence  this  great  diver- 
sitie  should  proceede  in  the  burning  Zone.  1610  HOPTON 
Baculum  Geod.  vi.  xl.  217  To  seeke'the  distance  of  any 
place  from  you.  1714  CUNK  Doctr.  Fractions  16  Multiply 
all  the  Numbers  continually,  and  the  Product  is  the  Number 
sought.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  128,  I  believe  that  its  cause 
must  be  sought  in  the  state  and  variations  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 1828  Moore's  Pract.  Namg.  167  The  height  of  the 
elevated  pole  or  latitude  sought. 

3.  With  object-clause  introduced  by  a  conjunction 
or  by  an  interrog.  pron.  or  adv.  :  To  try  to  find  or 
discover  (if,  how^  whether,  what,  etc.).  ?  Obs. 

a  looo  Juliana  571  Sohte  synnum  fah  hu  he  sarlicast  burh 
ba  wyrrestan  witu  meahte  feorh-cwale  findan.  c  1290  S. 
Eng,  Leg.  339/527  Gredinde  heo  orn  and  longue  souhte 
a-boute  bi  J>e  se-side,  5if  be  se  him  hadde  up  i-cast.  1340 
Ayenb.  80  pe  yealde  filozofes  |>et  7110  byzylyche  despuiede 
and  zo3ten  huet  wes  be  he;este  guod  ine  bise  lyue.  c  1373 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xx.  14  pare-fore  I.. set  me  rycht  besyly  to 
seke  quhat  man  he  was  &  of  quhat  land.  1382  WYCLIF 
Lev.  xiii.  36  He  shal  na  more  seche,  wher  the  hcer  be 
chaungid  in  to  galow  colour.  1390  GOWER  Conf,  I.  85 
A  yein  hir  will  yit  mot  I  bo  we,  To  seche  if  that  I  myhte  have 
grace,  c  1440  Gesta  Rout.  136  He  rode  aboute  this  forest, 
&  sowte  wher  this  harpe  myght  be  founde.  1574  H.  BAKER 
Well-spring  Set.  (1617)  29  First,  I  must  seek  how  many 
times  the  diuisor  is  contayned  in  the  higher  number.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen,  K/,  in.  iii.  91  Now  let  vs  on,  my  Lords,  and 
ioyne  our  Powers,  And  seeke  how  we  may  preiudice  the  Foe. 
1613  TAPP  Pnthiv.  Kwnuledge  311  Which  product  beeing 
1587,  I  seeke  how  often  it  may  be  had  in  3201.  1738  in  Bos- 
well  Johnson  (1816)  I.  92  What  mean  the  servile  imitating 
crew . .  Ne'er  seek. 

b.  with  how  (etc.)  followed  by  infinitive.  ?  Obs. 
1526  TINDALE  Mark  xi.  18  The  scribes  and  hye  prestes.. 
sought  howe  to  destroye  him  [1611  how  they  might  destroy 
him].  1593  SHAKS.  3^«-  ^A  v.  iv.  2  Wise  men  ne'r  sit  and 
waile  their  losse,  But  chearely  seeke  how  to  redresse  their 
harmes,  1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart's  IVise  Vieillard 
120  As  a  hole  furious  horse,,  .seekes  how  to  cast  his  rider. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  75  Satan,  .then  sought  Where  to  lie 
hid,  1671  —  Samson  795,  I .  .sought  by  all  means  therefore 
How  to  endear,  and  hold  thee  to  me  firmest. 

4.  To  go  to,  visit,  resort  to  (a  place),  arch. 

t  In  early  use  also :  to  take  to  (the  sea) ;  to  fall  on  (the 
ground);  to  fall  into  (the  water).  (Cf.  14.)  To  seek  a  saint 
or  lialloT.v  :  to  visit  his  shrine. 


7574  Forrbrihht  se  time  comin  ^aerto  patt  tire  laffdi^  Marje, 


273  LAV.  7938  par 
Cesares  folk  pane  grunde  sohte  [c  1205  folden  isohten].  Ibid. 
23490.  Ibid,  14739  Par  be  Saxesse  men  bare  see  sohte 
[ci205  bae  see  isohten].  a  \-yyoCursorM.  13252  pe  sinagogs 
all  soght  he  Ouer  all  be  land  of  galilee.  13 . .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P. 
C.  249  A  wylde  walterande  whal . .  was  war  of  bat  wy$e  bat 
be  water  sojte.  £1386  CHAUCER  Pro/,  17  To  Caunturbury 
they  wende  The  hooly  blisful  martir  for  to  seke.  —  Wife's 
P>ol.  657  Who  so..suffreth  his  wyf  to  go  seken  halwes. 
c  1400  Beryn  632  As  he  sou^t  his  logging.  1422  YONGE  tr. 
Secreta  Secret, ^  Priv.  Priv.  245  [In  autumn]  the  byrdys 
shechyn  hote  regions.  1576  GASCOICNE  Pkilomene  (Arb.) 
95  You  haue  desire  Your  sisters  court  to  seech.  1697  DRY- 
DEN  Virg.  Past.  vii.  14  Your  lowing  Heifers,  of  their  own 
accord,  At  wat'ring  time  will  seek  the  neighb'ring  Ford. 
1798  WORDSW.  Goody  Blake  fy  Harry  Gill  64  And,  now  and 
then,  it  must  be  said,.  .She  left  her  fire,  or  left  her  bed,  To 
seek  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  u. 
429  At  last  a  solemn  grace  Concluded,  and  we  sought  the 
gardens.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xxxv.  4  Come  from  Larius, 
.  .seek  Verona. 

•j-  b.  Naut.  To  seek  up :  to  make  for  (a  place).  Obs. 
14..  Sailing  Directions  (Hakl.  Soc.  1889)  12  Goo  south 
southwest,  and  seke  up  Tenet,  and  seke  up  vj.  fadome  on 
the  brakis. 

f  5.  To  come  or  go  to  (a  person)  in  order  to  see 
or  visit  him  ;  to  approach  or  resort  to  (for  help, 
or  the  like).  Obs. 

Beowulf  2380  Hyne  wrsecmaecgas  ofer  sas  sohtan,  suna 
Ohteres.  ^893  K.  >£LFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  17  He  haefde  bafcyt, 
3a  he  bone  cyningc  sohte,  tamra  deora  unbebohtra  syx 
hund.  cuoo  ORMIN  16781  He  pass  nohht  derrf  inoh  All 
opennlij  to  sekenn  pe  Laferrd  Crist  biforr  f>e  follc.  a  1250 
Owl  4-  N.  1759  To  seche  hine  is  lihtlich  bing,  he  naueb  bute 
one  woning.  a  1300  K.  Horn  465  Abelbrus  he  so}te  [Harl. 
sohte,  Laud  sowte]  &  }af  him  bat  he  bro^te.  1362  LANGL, 
P.  PI.  A.  vm.  143  We  schulle.. seche  be  for  neode.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg,  Saints  iii.  97  pane  sante  andro  sone  scho  schocht. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Friars  T.  113  Where  is  now  youre  dwell- 
yng,  Another  day  if  bat  I  sholde  yow  seche?  1447  BOKRN- 
HAM  Seyntys  x.  165  (Horstm.)  And  where  myht  I  fynd  }>at 
man?  quod  he;  If  bat  I  wyst,  I  wold  hym  seche.  1522 
World  4-  Child  571  (Manly)  Foyle.  But,  syr,  in  London  is 
my  chefe  dwellynge.  Afanh,  In  London  ?  Where,  yf  a  man 
the  sought?  J53o  PALSGR.  708/1  We  wyll  seke  you  there  as 
we  go,  nous  demanderons  apres  vous  en  clietnyn.  1538 
LONDON  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  218  He 
ys  moch  sowjt  for  the  agow, 

b.  spec.  To  approach,  draw  near  to  (God),  in 
prayer,  etc.  [A  Hebraism.]  Said  also  of  God's 
visiting  the  soul,  arch. 
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97«  Blickl.  Horn.  87  Sec  nu  binne  beow,  Drihten.  c  1000 
/3^-j.  /*.!.  xiii.  3  Drihten.  .hawaS  hwasSer  he  geseo  Eenigne 
bier.i,  be  hine  sece.  a:  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  xiiL  3  J>at  he 
see  if  any  is  vndirstandand  or  sekand  god.  c  1366  CHAUCER 
A. B.C.  114  To  enquere  Wherfore  and  whi  be  noli  gost  bee 
souhte.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  lxii[i],  i  O  God.. early  wil 
I  seke  the.  i6ix  BIBLE  Ezra  iv.  2,  Ps.  xxiv.  6,  cxix.  2, 
Zeph,  ii.  3,  etc.  a  1674  CLARENDON  //£r/.  Reb.  vm.  §  191 
They agreed  therefore.. that  they  would  have  a  solemn  fast- 
day,  in  which  they  would  seek  God  (which  was  the  new  phrase 
they  brought  from  Scotland  with  their  Covenant),  and  desire 
his  assistance. 

1 6.  To  pursue  with  hostile  intention  (a  person ; 
also,  in  Biblical  phrase,  his  soul  or  life) ;  to  go  to 
attack,  advance  against  (an  army,  country)  ;  to 
persecute,  harass,  afflict.  Also  to  seek  out,  to  seek  to 
death.  Obs. 

Beowulf  $01.  Sawle  secan.  £825  Vesp.  Ps.  Ixix,  3  Fiond 
mine  <5a  3e  soecaS  sawle  mine.  O.  E.  Chron,  an.  894,  Ond 
hi  mon  eac  mid  obrum  floccum  sohte.  £1205  LAY.  31724 
Oswi  iherden suggen  bat  Penda  hine sohte.  ,&  fusde  toveines 
Pendan.  c  1275  —  6940  pat  neuere  onleode  ne  sohte  his  riche 
[c  1205  bis  lond  ne  iseoSten],  ac  bis  lond  was  in  paise.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1 1 361  pe  king  horn  sende  word  a^en . .  bat  he 
wolde  horn  seche  out  as  is  pur  fon.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13307 
To  man  pai  wroght  neuer  vn-pes,  pof  man  bam  soght  wit 
gret  males,  a  1352  Minor  Poems  vii.  65  Inglis  men  with 
site  bam  soght.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  102  Thai  with  so 
felloun  will  thaim  socht,  That  thai  slew  thame  euirilkane. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex,  2020,  I  sail  be  seke  [Dubl.  MS. 
seche]  with  a  sowme  of  seggis  enarmed.  c  1470  HF.NKV 
Wallace\\\\.  441  Lordis,  he  said,  thus  is  King  Eduuard  set, 
In  contrar  rycht  to  sek  ws  m  our  land.  1561  UNDERBILL  in 
Narr.  Reform.  (Camden)  169  Methynkes  you  do  moore  then 
the  parteoff  a  jentyllemane  thus  to  seke  hym.  I583GRINDAL 
in  Strype  Lift  (1710)  281  Tending  to  the  Defence  of  so 
notable  and  sincere  a  Church,  dangerously  sought  and  dis- 
tressed by  many  mighty  Enemies.  1588  ALLEN  Admon,  34 
EHas  being  sought  to  death  by  Achab  and  lesabell.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant*  fy  Cl.  n.  ii.  161-2  Of  vs  must  Pompey  presently 
be  sought,  Or  else  he  seekes  out  vs. 

fb.  Of  sin,  disease,  etc.:  To  attack.   Obs. 

a  \yx>CitrsorM.  11833  On  ilk  side  him  soght  besare.  Ibid. 
27543  Sines . .  pat  clerkes  clepes  veniale,  pe  quilk  sua  hali  man 
es  noght  pat  he  ne  vmquil  wit  bairn  es  soght.  1390  GOWER 
Conf,  II.  118  Mi  sorwe  is  everemore  unteid,  And  secheth 
overal  my  veines.  a  1450  Le  Morte  Artk.  870  Lord,  suche 
syttes  me  haue  sought!  (.1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  1531 
Seknes  hyr  had  so  socht  m  to  that  sled,  Decest  scho  was. 

7.  To  try  to  obtain  (something  advantageous) ;  to 
try  to  bring  about  or  effect  (an  action,  condition, 
opportunity,  or  the  like).  Also  with  out. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  v.  44  pe..ne  seceab  bset  wuldor 
be  is  fram  gode  syluum.  a  isoo  Moral  Ode  215  in  Lamb. 
Horn,  173  J>a  be  godes  milce  seche5[0M*"r  texts  sechS,  secS, 
sekb],  he  iwis  mei  ha  ifinden.  a  i«S  After  R.  390  Ich 
chulle.  .aredden  |?e  of  ham  bet  schecheo  bine  dea3.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  7239  Hir  time  sco  soght,  bad  bam  be  nere. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \.  315  pe  prefet.  .socht  Ithandly  occa- 
sione  To  bring  hym  to  confusione.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
531  A  sure  knyghte,  pat  ayres  into  vnkoth  lond  auntres 
to  seche.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  43  Ye..muste 
seke  remedye  and  retorne  to  Epire.  1572  Memorial  in 
Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  1899)  I.  22  To  seik 
refuge  againe  in  England.  1644  VICARS  God  in  Mount  209 
Seeking-out  new  occasions  still  to  crosse  the  Parliaments 
desires  of  a  faire  Accomodation.  a  1697  AUBREY  Lives  (1808) 
II.  Sir  T.  Morgan  87  At  which  he  tooke  pett,  and  seek't 
his  fortune  (as  a  soldier),  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  14  Jan.  1682, 
How  earnestly  the  late  E.  of  Danby .  .sought  his  friendship. 
1798  FERRIAR  Illitstr.  Sterne  \.  19  Mary  sought  relief  from 
the  tiresome  uniformity.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  x,  Those 
adventures  which  it  is  the  business  of  errant-knights  to  be 
industrious  in  seeking  out.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889) 
I.  19  The  king  sought  the  ruin  of  Praetextatus.  1885  Field 
7  Feb.  147/3  [The  fox]  once  more  sought  refuge  in  a  drain. 
1908  R.  BAGOT  A,  Cuthberti.  2  She  sought  consolation  in 
district  visiting. 

t  b.  Phr.  To  seek  one's  best,  to  seek  one's  ad- 
vantage. Cf.  OF.  querre  son  mieilz.  (Later,  to 
seek  one^s  best  avail!}  Obs, 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  940  Ober  half  ger  we  abbeb  now 
iwend  wib  oute  reste  In  be  grete  se  of  occean  vorto  seche 
oure  beste.  01300  K.  Horn  770  'Cutberd',  he  sede,  '  ihc 
hole,  Icomen  vt  of  be  bote,  Wei  feor  fram  biweste  To  seche 
mine  beste',  (7x300  Cursor  M.  2456  For  bai  wit  bairn 
moght  haf  na  rest,  pai  most  ban  scail  and  seke  bair  best, 
"553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  Pref.  A  iij  b,  Menne  lyued  Brutyshlye 
in  open  feldes,  hauiug  neither  house  to  shroude  them  in,., 
nor  yet  anye  regarde  to  seeke  their  best  auayle. 

f  c.  refl.  To  aim  at  one's  own  advantage.  (Cf. 
.secf-seeking?)  Obs. 

ci45o  tr,  DC  Imitations  I.  xiv.  16  Many  priuely  sekib 

hemself  [L.  se  ifisos  qnaentnt]  in  binges  bat  pey  done.     1645 

CALAMY  Indictm.  England  19  These  men  seeke  themselves 

and  not  the  pubfique... These  seeke  their  owne  belly. 

•f-  d.  To  invent,  contrive.     Also  with  out,  up. 

1340  Ayenb.  38  Kueade  lordes..bet  be-ula^eb  be  poure 
men.. be  tayles. . .  ober  be  obre  wones  bet  hy  zecneb  ober 
be^encheb  hou  hi  mo;e  habbe  of  hiren.  c  i^txtDestr.  Troy 
1623  The  chekker. .,  Thedraghtes.the  dyse,  and  o^er  dregh 
gamnes(/n"«fcrf  gaumes].  Soche  soteltie  bai  soght  to  solas 
horn  with.  1548  FORREST  Pleas.  Poesye  46  By  moste  honest e 


f  e.  To  pursue,  try  to  practise  (virtue).   Obs. 
1340  Ayenb.  74  Ac  hit  ne  is  najt  ynoj  to  lete  be  kueades, 
.  ,bote  yef  me  zeche  be  uirtues. 

f.  To  plan,  or  try  to  work  (evil)  on  or  to  (a 
person). 

c  1*50  Gen.  A  Ex.  3130  Oc  among  30,  drede8  311  no?t,  to 
ju  ne  sal  non  luel  ben  so;t.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  688  pe  hund 
ne  harmed  noght  be  hare,  ne  nane  soght  on  ober  sare.  Ibid. 
16629  pe  scam  bai  on  bair  lauerd  soght,  ful  tor  it  war  to  tell ! 


SEEK. 

1390  GOWER  Coitf.  II.  120  As  he  which  of  his  lif  ne  rowhte, 
His  deth  upon  himself  he  sowhte. 

8.  To  ask  for,  demand,  request  (Jrom  a  person) ; 
to  inquire,  try  to  learn  by  asking.  Const./nwi, 
t<rt,  ^oft  inOE.  \to. 

971  Blickl, Ham.  137  Hwaet  secestu  minne  naman  ?  aiooo 
Juliana  170  Gif  ^u..be  to  swa  mildum  mundbyrd  secest. 
c  izoo  ORMIN  16212  pe}3  sohhtenn..Att  Jesu  Crist  summ 
takenn.  c  1205  LAY.  3571  Wenne  bu  wult  more  suluersseche 
hit  at  me  suluen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3138  J>at  child  bat  was 
sa  mani  yere,  Ar  it  was  send,  soght  wit  praiyer.  1340 
Ayenb.  184  '  Vayre  zone  ', zayb  he,'  zech  euremo  red  of  wyse 
men '.  ..Alsuo  tekb  ^>e  writinge  ^et  me  ssel  zeche  red  ate 
yealden,  and  na^t  mid  be  yonge.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880) 
56  God  schal  seke  be  synful  mannus  bloode..of  J?e  prelatis 
hondis.  c  1450  Merlin  10,  I  come  to  seche  youre  counseill. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  I.  54  Foly  it  was.  .Succour  to  sek  of 
thar  aide  mortale  fa.  1526  TINDALE  Luke  xi.  16  And  other 
tempted  hym  sekynge  of  hym  a  signe  from  heven.  1535 
COVERUALE  Bible  To  Rdr.,  In  the  Psalmes  we  lerne  how  to 
resorte  onely  vnto  God  in  all  oure  troubles,  to  seke  helpe  at 
him.  1596  LODGE  Marg.  A  tner.  D  4  b,  You  best  were  rather 
.  .to  beseech  for  life  then  to  seech  loue.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth. 
IV.  ii.  203,  I  will  seeke  satisfaction  of  you.  1848  DICKENS 
Dombey  xx,  Before  I  sought  a  word  of  confidence  from  him. 
1908  R.  BAGOT  A.  Cuthbert  x.  113  Nothing  would  have  in- 
duced her  ever  again  to  seek  help  or  counsel  from  a  priest, 
f  b.  With  up  :  To  try  to  recover  (a  debt).  Obs. 

1581  RICH  Fareiv.  D  ij,  To  seeke  vp  suche  small  sommes 
as  were  due  vnto  hym.  1607  R.  JOHNSON  Pleas.  Conceites 
Old  Hob  son,  (Percy  Soc.)  8  Maister  Hobson  comming  into 
Kent,  to  seeke  up  some  desperate  debts. 

f  c.  \Yith  in  :  (a)  To  invite  (a  person)  ;  (d)  to 
call  in  (rent).  Sc.  Obs. 

1675  in  Fasti  Aberd.  (1854)  339  Uoon  the  occasion  of  the 
regents  ther  soliciting  for  and  seeking  in  of  scollars  throw 
the  countrey.  Ibid.  340  None  of  the  regents  of  the  saids 
colledgis  shall.. seek  in  or  solicite..for  any  schollers  to 
enter  this  present  year.  17/25  RAMSAY  Gentle  Slieph.  i.  ii. 
130  With  glooman  brow  the  laird  seeks  in  his  rent. 

d.  In  passive^  of  a  person  :  To  be  '  sought  for ' 
(see   1 6);  to  be  courted,  to  be  '  in  request7  as  a 
companion.    Of  a  woman :  To  be  wooed  or  asked 
in  marriage. 

1671  MILTON  P.  Rt  HI,  342  His  daughter,  sought  by  many 
Prowest  Knights.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Man  of 
Many  Fr.  I.  208  She  beneld  him  sought  and  courted.  1835 
MACAULAY  £ss.t  Mackintosh  f  34  Charles  was  not  imposed 
on  his  countrymen,  but  sought  by  them. 

e.  Of  things  :  t  To  demand,  call  for  (<?&.)  ;  to 
invite,    rare. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.fr.  Pamass.i. 
Ixxxii.  (1674)  no  Injuries  written  by  loquacious  Poets,  did 
not  touch  to  the  quick,.  .Truths  did  only  nettle  and  seek 
revenge.  1883  Century  Mag.  Oct.  929/1  The  fashion.. of 
printing  verse  attractively  and  in  a  shape  that  seeks  the  hand. 

f9.  To  entreat,  beseech  (a  person)  to  do  some- 
thing; also  tf/"  (the  thing  asked  for).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19590  For  drightin  has  bou  soght  wit 
wogh  pe  to  for-giue.  Ibid.  19786  Til-ward  bat  like  he  turnd 
his  face,  And  kneland  soght  godd  of  his  grace.  1362  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  A.  iv.  49  Wrong  was  a-Fert  bo  and  Wisdam  souhte 
To  Make  his  rjees  with  pons.  1385  in  $rd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  410/2  The  forsayde  personaris . .  spucn  hym  nother 
with  grace  lufe  na  with  laucn,  to  delay  his  dome,  a  1400- 
50  Wars  Alex.  163  Him  bai  supplyed  &  sojt  &  him  ensence 
cast  is.  1563  A.  Scorr  Poems  (S.T.S.)  i.  149  Be  thai  vnpayit, 
thy  pursevandis  ar  socht  To  pund  pure  communis  corne, 
and  cattell  keir.  1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  in.  171  Plau- 
tian  [the  traitor] . .  fefl  on  his  knees,  and  sought  them  not  to 
misdeeme  him, 

10.  To  search,  explore  (a  place,)  in  order  to  find 
something.  (Sometimes  coupled  with  search.} 

With  this  and  10  b,  c,  d,  cf.  THROUGH-SEEK  v. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  314  Hwoso  haue5  georne  isouht  alle  be 
hurnen  of  his  heorte  &  ne  con  of-sechen  more  ut.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  7379  Samuel  went  secand  be  land  Til  he  pe  bus 
o  iesse  faand.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  n.  62  Thai  fand  nocht, 
The  quhethir  the  chambre  hale  thai  socht  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  xxi.  226  Thei  wenten  and  soughten  the  Wodes,  }if 
ony  of  hem  had  ben  hid  in  the  thikke  of  the  Wodes.  c  1400 
Sowdone  Bab.  225  Lukafere,  kinge  of  Baldas,  The  countrey 
hade  serchid  and  sought.  Ten  thousande  maidyns  faire  of 
face  Vnto  the  Sowdan  hath  he  broghte.  c  1440  Promp.Parv. 
65/1  Cekyn,  or  serchyn,  scr-utor*  1530  PALSGR.  708/1,  I 
have  sought  all  the  cofers  I  have  for  your  writynge.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  VIII  32  The  kyng  contynually  sent 
foorth  his  light  horses  to  seke  the  countrey,  and  to  se  yf  any 
apparaunce  were,  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  1. 214  [He]  bad  them  searche  and  seik  his  schipis  at 
thair  awin  plesour.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  iv.  16  Seeking 
all  the  woods  both  farre  and  nye  For  herbes  to  dresse  their 
wounds.  1827  SCOTT  Higltl.  Widow  v,  They  sought  brake, 
rock,  and  thicket,  in  vain. 

fb.  To  search,  examine,  consult  (a  book, 
register,  etc.).  Cf.  I  e.  Obs. 

T  (i  1500  Chester  PI.  viii.  233  Looke  vp  thy  Bookes  of  pro- 
phesie..  .Seeke  each  leafe,  I  thee  pray.  1523  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  xlii.  23  b,  Robert  of  Cicyle . .  a  great  astronomyer 
. .  had  often  tymes  sought  his  bokes  on  thestate  of  the  kynges 
of  England  and  of  france :  &  he  founde  by  his  astrology 
[etc.].  1654  Caldwell  Papers  (Maitland  Club)  1.  123  For 
seiking  of  ye  register,  to  get  ye  auld  gift  of  ye  ward  o  12  o. 
f  c.  To  probe  (a  wound) ;  cf.  SEARCH  v.  8.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26641  Alsua  be  sin  quen  it  es  wroght, 
Bot  it  be  son  wit  saluing  soght,  it  reches  wide  and  rotes  ai. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3132  (DubL  MS.)  He  gart  seke  bair 
sarys  &  bairn  salue.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Book  9437  To  him 
come  fycisiens,..And  soughte  his  woundes  on  eche  halue, 
And  leyde  ther-to  piastres  &  salue.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 
1730  Lechis  sone  his  woundis  sought. 

fd.  With  immaterial  object:  To  examine,  in- 
vestigate, scrutinize ;  to  try,  test.  Also  with  out, 
through.  Obs. 


SEEK. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26671,  I  haue  mi  hert  soght  ilk  a  delle. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  W*r.  (iSSo)  $31  Kyngis  &  lordis  schulden. . 
wip  most  diligence  sike  J>e  cause  pat  fc>ei  knowe  not  [cf.  Job 
xxix.  16].  1408-9  26  /W.  Poems  viii.  6  Wheber  hast  j?ou 
serued  pyne  or  bUsse,_  Seche  f»y  werkis  and  assaye.  1533 
GAU  Richt  Vay  31  Faith  is  socht  and  prouine  in  aduersite 
as  the  gold  is  prouine  in  the  fyr.  i«j35CovERDALE/).r.lxxvi[i]. 
6,  I  commoned  with  myne  owne  herte,  and  sought  out  my 
sprete.  1551  LYNDESAY  Monarche  5201  Wer  thare  fals  lawis 
weill  soucht  out.  1611  SHAKS.  Cynib.  iv.  ii.  160,  I  would 
Reuenges.  .wold  seek  vs  through  And  put  vs  to  our  answer. 

11.  Const,  inf. :  To  make  it  one's  aim,  to  try  or 
attempt  to  (do  something),     f  Also  with  for  to  \ 
rarely  with  plain  inf.  (without  to). 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  vii.  30  His  nine  sohton  to  nimanne. 
a  ia>5  Ancr.  R.  130  Uor  to  nuden  him  urom  Saul  bet  him 
hatede  &  souhte  uorte  slenne.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  1325  Mid  l>e 
eniperour  &  me  pes  he  sec}>  drawe.  a.  1300  Cursor  M.  3768 
He  soght  his  broker  for  to  sla.  Ibid.  4076  J?ai  soght  himai 
to  greue  wit  wrang.  4:1450  tr.  De  Imitations  m.  xxv.  95 
Seke  euer  be  lower  place  £  to  be  under  all  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  n.  (Sommer)  129  The  King  of  Phrygia.. sought 
by  force  to  destroy  the  infant.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  148 
Since  I  saught  By  Prayer  th1  offended  Deitie  to  appease. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  /wVxxxii,  He  sought  to  drown  his 
sorrow  for  the  defeat  in  floods  of  beer. 

b.  said  of  a  thing. 

i6iO(SiiAKs.  Temp.  in.  i.  80  But  this  is  trifling,  And  all  the 
more  it  seekes  to  hide  it  selfe,  The  bigger  bulke  it  shewes. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixix.  3  Not  tho'  a  gift  should  seek, 
some  robe  most  filmy,  to  move  her.  1879  Cttsseifs  Techn. 
Ettuc.  IV.  93/1  The  compass  having  free  movement,  is 
always  seeking  to  point  to  the  magnetic  north. 

C,  In  indirect  passive  const.,  in  which  the  object 
of  the  inf.  becomes  the  subject  of  the  main  verb, 
followed  by  the  passive  inf. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  368  Whan  he  was  sow}te  to  be 
made  a  kynge,  &  so  to  take  in  hym  worldly  lordeschip.  1891 
Law  Times  XCII.  106/2  Persons  who  have  any  interest  in 
land  which  are  sought  to  be  registered  can  lodge  a  caution 
with  the  registering  officer. 

t  d.  With  a  clause  expressing  desire  or  purpose, 
introduced  by  that.  Obs. 

C  i»oo  Vices  $  Virtues  59  Siec  Sat  tu  haue  pais  a^eanes 
gode.  1381  WYCUK  i  Cor.  xiv.  12  To  edificacioun  of  the 
chirche  seke  that  }e  be  plenteuous  [and  similarly  in  later 
versions}.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.(W.  de  W.  1531)  3  b,  Seke  euer 
y*  ye  may  se  his  blessed . .  face. 

IL  Intransitive  uses. 

12.  absol.  To  make  search. 

f  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xv.  8  Heo..sec3  geornlice  oS  heo 
hine  fint.  a  1225  Leg.  Katk.  975  Heone  sohte  nawiht,  ah 
seide  ananriht  a^ein.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1533  Dor  quiles  esau 
sojte  and  ran.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19499  Fra  hus  to  bus 
secand  he  ran.  c  1300  Havelok  1085  you  y  southe  heben 
in-to  ynde,  So  fayr,  so  strong,  ne  mithe  y  finde.  c  1391 
CHAUCER  Astrol.  n.  §  i,  I  sowhte  in  the  bakhalf  of  myn 
astrelabie,  and  fond  the  sercle  of  the  dales,  c  1450  filankind 
770  in  Macro  Plays  28  Yf  ?e  wyll  haue  hym,  goo,  £  syke, 
syke,  syke  !  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  liii.  13  To  seik  fra 
Sterling  to  Stranawer,  A  mirrear  Daunce  mycht  na  man 
see.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron,  II.  774  If  examples  be  sufficient 
to  attaine  priuilege  for  my  childe,  I  nede  not  farre  to  seeke. 
c  1570  Pride  fy  Lowl.  (1841)  9  Which  in  its  furniture  dyd  so 
exceede  As  hardly  shal  ye  find  yf  that  ye  seech.  1872 
TENNYSON  Gareth  $  Lynette  1247  f  Seek,  till  we  find  '.  And 
when  they  sought  and  found  [etc.], 

indirect  passive.  1847  C.  BRONTE  Jane  Eyre  xxxiii,  The 
pocket-book  was  again.. sought  through. 

b.  In  imper.  as  a  call  to  a  dog  to  search  for 
game,  etc.  Also  seek  out !  (See  quots.) 

1840  BLAINE  Encycl,  Rural  Sports  805  Back  I  returns  the 
dog  to  your  heels.  Seek  out  I  sends  him  off  again  in  quest 
of  game.  .  .  .  Go  seek!  should  be  impressed  on  the  dog's 
memory  as  an  order  to  look  for  something  supposed  to  be 
actually  lost,  or  a  bird  you  think  is  wounded.  1848 
HUTCHINSON  Dog  Breaking  21  Then  say  '  seek  '  and,  with- 
out  y^our  accompanying  him  he  will  search  for  what  you  have 
previously  hidden. 

to.  Cricket.     To  seek  out ':  to  field.  Obs. 

1840  BLAINE  Encycl.  Rural  Sports  135  The  whole  party, 
who  are  seeking  out.  .change  their  positions. 
d.   Phrase,  7o  have  far  to  seek  (for).     Cf.  19. 

1780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legist,  xix.  §  9  Where  then  is  the 
line  to  be  drawn  1  We  shall  not  have  far  to  seek  for  it.  1828 
CARLYLE/>«r«jMisc.  1840!.  340  The  poet,  we  imagine, can 
never  have  far  to  seek  for  a  subject. 

13.  To  go,  resort,  pay  a  visit  (to,  unto,  ^till  a 
person,  to,  into  a  place).  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

CI200  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  127  Do..bigan  bat  folc  sechen  to 
his  wumenge.  ^1205  LAY.  28782  And  he  eon  sechien  to  his 
twam  susteren.  c  1250  Owl  $  N.  538  Hi  boj>  ho^-ful  &  uel 
arme,  an  secheb  }orne  to  be  warme.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13457 
rra  full  ferr  can  bai  till  him  seke.  Ibid.  28432  f>e  nedy 
sekand to  my  hus  I  haue  wit-draun  wit  almus.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  Pi.  B.  xv.  332  In-to  Surre  he  souhte.  c  1470  HENRY  Wal- 
lace L  383  Ouha  sperd,  scho  said  to  Sanct  Margret  thai 
socht.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  XH.  Prol.  184  Litill  lammys 
full  tayt&  tryg  socht  bletand  to  thardammys.  1590  GKEKNK 
Orl.  Fur.  (1599)  Fib,  Sith  we  haue..  found  the  rich  and 
wealthie  Indian  clime,  Sought  to,  by  greedie  mindes,  for 
hurtfull  Gold.  1596  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Three  Serm.  i.  129  To 
seek  into  strange  places  for  sustenance.  1630  B  p.  H\LLOccns. 
Medit.  xxxiii.  (1633)  83  Give  me  that  Bird  which  will,  .seeke 
to  my  window  in  the  hardest  frost.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav. 
Hi.  99  The  tempest  continuing, .  we  were  constrained  to  seeke 
intpacreeke.  .for  safety  of  our  Hues.  1634  MiLTONCVwt«f  376 
Wisdoms  self  Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  Solitude.  1856 
R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  vi.  vii.  252  If  he  is  always 
to  be  thus  sought  unto  methinks  he  is  as  far  from  his  longed- 
for  seclusion  as  ever.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  11.  VL  86 
And  in  those  days  Sir  Mano  to  him  sought,  And  held  with 
mm  much  converse.  1887  MORRIS  Odyss.  xi.  190  But 
a-winter  be  sleeps  in  the  fcast-hall  whereto  the  thrall-folk 
seek. 


b.  To  apply,  have  recourse  to  or  unto  (a  person, 
for  something) ;  to  pay  court,  make  request  or  pe- 
tition to.  Often  in  indirect  passive.  Obs.  Q\c.arch. 
c  1366  CHAUCER  A.  B.  C.  78  To  whom  j  seeche  for  my 
medicyne.  1465  Paston  Lett.  II.  200,  I  can  not  seke  to 
no  man,  nor  will  not  but  only  to  yow.  a  1555  HOOPER  in 
Coverdale  Lett.  Martyrs  (1564)  152  Prayer.. is  the  meanes 
wherby  god  wil  be  saught  vnto  for  his  gifts.  1560  BIULK 
(Geneva)  2  Chron.  xvi.  12  ntarg.^  It  is  in  vaine  to  seke  to  y° 
Phisitians,  except  first  we  seke  to  God  to  purge  our  sinnes. 
1584  LODGE  Alarum  agst.  Usurers  10  My  friends  now  dis- 
dain thee,  the  day  shall  come  that  they  shall  seeke  to  thee. 
a  1616  HEAUM  &  FL.  Custom  of  Country  v.  i,  I  may  shine 
out  againe  And  as  I  have  been,  be  admired  and  sought  to. 
1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini's  Advts.fr.  P amass,  n.  liv. 
316  No..Souldier,could  receive  a  greater  affront,  than  being 
sought  unto,  to  do  an  unworthy  action.  1740  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  II.  53  And  you  know  you  have  been  sought  to  by 
some  of  the  first  Families  in  the  Nation,  for  your  Alliance. 
1746  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  224  The  dead  cannot  seek  unto 
God.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxiii,  If  the  wicked  will  turn 
from  their  transgressions,  and  seek  to  th-  Physician  of  souls. 
1853  LYNCH  Lett,  to  Scattered,  etc.  (1872)  349  The  liereans 
..sought  to  the  Referee;  they  searched  the  Old  Scriptures. 
1865  SWINBURNE  Atalanta  32  Who  then  sought  to  thee? 
who  gat  help? 

fc.  To  resort  to,  unto,  till  (a  remedy,  means 
of  help,  an  action).   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26678  Sekand  til  an  sakful  dede.  £"1350 
Will.  Paterae  5519  Of  alle  bales  was  he  biou^t..  &  so  scnal 
euerich  seg  bat  sechefc>  to  be  gode.  c  1400  Rule  of  St.  Bcnet 
(Verse) 988  The  fift  degrees  to  be  swift  Eftir  our  sin  to  seke 
toschrift.  1621  BURTON  Anat.Mel.\\.'\. 1. 1.289 Cunning  men, 
Wisards,  &  white-witches, ..that  if  they  bee  sought  vino, 
will  helpe  almost  all  infirmities  of  body  &  mind.  1679  PESN 
Addr.  Prot.  i.  x.  (1692)  54  Twas  his  Reproof.. that  they 
should  seek  to  the  stratagems  of  Heathen  Nations.  1819 
SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxvii,  Seek  to  prayer  and  penance,  and 
mayest  thou  find  acceptance  ! 

t  d.  To  make  a  hostile  approach  to,  till  (a  per- 
son).  Obs.     (Cf.  senses  6  and  17  a.) 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  625  The  kyng  met  thame  that  till 
hym  socht.  r  1400  Dcstr,  Troy  5903  He  soght  to  on  Syma- 
gon,  a  sad  man  of  armys,. .  He  bere  to  be  bold  with  a  big 
sworde. 

1 14.  To  go,  move,  proceed  (in  a  specified 
direction).  Widely  used  in  ME. ;  e.g.  to  seek  up, 
to  rise  (from  a  sitting  posture) ;  to  seek  asunder, 
to  part ;  to  seek  to  the  earth  or  ground,  to  fall ;  to 
seek  out  of  life )  to  die.  Obs, 

c  iooo/ELFRic//<?7«.  (Thorpe)  1. 504  HiSasyotSangewunelica 
bider  sohton.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  iKollsJ  1810  pe  lujjer  maximian 
westward  hider  so}te,  £1330  R.  BKUNNEC///W*.  It^ace  (Rolls) 
12734  Wyl>  bat  strok  to  be  erbe  he  sought,  c  1350  IV ill. 
Palerne  5455  [>ei..soute  sebe  on-sunder,  ^oujh  it  hem  sore 
greued.  a  1375  Joseph  Arint.  655  |>at  bou  mi}t  seo  him  bi- 
self  ar  bow  henne  seche.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2962  With 
bat  he  slejly  vp  so^t  &  his  sete  leuys.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy 
6644  He  seyt  to  be  soile  &  soght  out  of  lyue.  a  1450  Le 
Morte  Art/i.  2952  They  brake  .sege  and  horn  ward  sought. 
£-1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  aoi  War  nocht  for  schayme  he 
had  socht  to  the  ground,  a  1500  Lancelot  3428  And  he 
goith  one,  and  frome  the  feld  he  socht. 
t  b.  said  of  a  thing.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3106  pesmel  was  suet  te  bat  soght  tilheuen. 
13. .  E.E.  A  Hit.  P.  3.563  Quen  be  swcmande  sor^e  so^ttohis 
hert  c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  744  Kyght  so  sey  I  be  fire  or 
sovne  Or  smoke  or  other  thynges  lyght  Alwey  they  seke  vp- 
warde  on  hight.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  1091  Er  the  sun  vp  soght 
with  his  softe  beanies,  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  1619  The  giaunt 
hym  ayen  smate,  Thorough  his  sheld  and  his  plate,  Into 
the  flesh  it  sought.  1:1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  200  The 
paynfull  wo  socht  till  his  hart  full  sone.  1567  MAPLET  Gr. 
Forest  43  Another  Fig  tree  called  ^giptiaca,  being  throwen 
into  the  water,  it  straight  waye  discendeth  and  seeketh  to  the 
bottom. 

t  c.  Sometimes  conjugated  with  bet  in  the  perfect 
and  pluperfect  tenses.  Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3707  In-to  cades  o"e  folc  was  sogt.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  4320  For  sua  bou  mai  be  driue  to  ded..Quen 
bou  art  soght  fra  bi  succur.  13..  Guy  Wanu.  (1891)  502 
Swiche  sorwe  icham  in  sou^t.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3003 
Or  he  was  so;t  to  be  side.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEnei's  ix.  i.  23 
Eneas.. Is  till  Evander  socht. 

15.  Seek  after  — .  To  go  in  quest  of,  look  for ;  to 
try  to  find,  reach,  or  obtain  ;  *f  to  pursue  in  order 
to  hurt.  Now  chiefly  in  passive:  To  be  desired 
or  in  demand  ;  to  be  courted,  to  have  one's  presence 
desired. 

c  laoo  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  9  Sech  after  bing  be  Sebe3  biheue. 
r  1200  ORMIN  6273,  &  all  forrwerrp  f>u  towarrd  himm  Tosekenn 
affterr  wraeche.  c  1290  •$".  Eng*  Leg.  1/6  Eleyne,  bat  was  is 
moder,  to  lerusalem  he  sende  to  sechen  after  be  holie  rode. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth,  n.  pr.  v.  (1868)  47  pan  is  it  no  nede 
bat  bou  seke  after  be  superfluite  of  fortune.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  178,  I  seke  after  a  seg^e  bat  I  seigh  ones. 
c  1449  PECOCK  Rcpr.  i.  ix.  48  Uifore  eer  he  eny  suche  causis 
fyudeth,  and  eer  he  aftir  euy  suche  causis  sechith.  1482 
Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  53  Yef  they..<;ekyd  after  the 
mercye  of  god  and  alsoo  after  the  helpe  of  his  holy  seyntys. 
1535  COVKRDALE  Ps.  xiii.  (xiv.)  a  To  se  v-f  there  were  eny, 
that  wolde  vnderstonde  &  seke  after  God.  Ibid.  Ixix.  [Ixx.j 
2  Let  them  be  shamed  &  confounded  that  seke  after  my  soule 
[<z;/rfj0i6n).  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /F,  n.  iv.  405  You  see  (my 
good  Wenches)  how  men  of  Merit  are  sought  after.  1615  W. 
BEDWKLL  Moham.  Impost.  HI.  §  97  We.. do  not  seeke  after 
those  bookes.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac" s Lett.  (vol.  II.)  44, 1  will 
never  believe  that  ill  fortune  any  more  than  good  will  seeke 
after  me  as  far  as  this.  1709  STEELE  Toiler  No.  n  r  5  They 
have  been  always  seek'd  after  by  the  Ladies.  1850  SCORESBY 
Cneever's  WhaUnt,  Adv.  vi.  (1850)  77  The  first  four,  only,  of 
this  catalogue  are  much  sought  after  for  their  oil.  1856  R.  A. 
VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  vi.  viii.  262, 1  was  aware  that  he 
had  been  greatly  sought  after  as  a  pi  eaciier. 


SEEK. 

16.  Seek  for—.  To  look  for,  try  to  find  or 
obtain,  etc.  (An  equivalent  for  the  transitive  senses 

I,  2,  7.) 

c  1250  Owl  fy  N.  1508  Ich  not  hu  mai  eni  freo-man  for  hire 
sechen  after  ban.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  208  Andyit  therfore 
With  al  his  wit  he  hath  don  sieke.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min, 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  133  For  more  pasture  I  will  nat  stryue 
Nor  seche  for  my  foode  no  more.  1526  TINDALE  Murk  \.  37 
All  men  seke  for  the.  1563  Homilies  n.  Rogation  Week  in. 
247  b,  If  we  be  colde,  we  seke  for  cloth.  1600  E.  BLOUNT 
tr.  CoMtstaggio  1 8  They  went  therefore  seeking  heere  and 
there  for  money.  1748  Anson's  I'oy.  n.  iv.  161  Our  dis- 
appointment  and  their  security  were  neither  to  be  sought 
for  in  their  valour  nor  our  misconduct.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac. 
i.  xxv.  182  The  group.. broke  up,  seeking  in  all  directions 
for  a  means  of  passage.  1875  JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  362 
The  true  life  should  neither  seek  for  pleasures,  nor.  .entirely 
avoid  pains. 

fb.  Naut.  To  seek  tip  for  \  to  '  bear  up  for',  sail 
towards.  Obs.  rare. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  u.  44  The  tempest  increasing..,  we 
weie  constrained  to  seeke  vp  for  the  Port. 

f!7.  Seek  011,  upon — .  [Cf.  ONSEEK  »,]  a. 
To  approach  with  hostile  intention ;  to  advance 
against,  set  on,  attack,  assail.  Also  in  indirect 
passive.  Similarly,  to  seek  again(s  (-  against). 
(Cf.  sense  6.)  Obs. 

c  1205  LAV.  8433  Herigal  him  so5te  on  mid  heh^r  strengSe. 
c  1230  /fali  Mcid.  22  Leccherie  anan  riht  greideo1  hire  wio" 
bet  to  weorrin  o  bi  mei6had,  &.  sec  In;  5  er^t  upon  hire,  nebhe 
to  nebbe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4411  losepli  soght  [Cott.  sohutl 
on  me  in  bour.  ^1386  CHAUCKH  Friars  T.  :y6  And  sonny  me 
be  we  suftVed  for  to  seke  Vp-on  a  man,  mid  doon  his  soule 
vnreste.  1390  GOWKR  Conf,  I.  190  And  he  with  pouer  goth 
to  seke  Ayein  the  Scottes  forto  fonde  the  werre  which  he  tok 
on  honde.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex,  1735  For  bou  has  sained 
.  .a  selly  nounbre..to  seke  vs  ag.iynes.  c  1430  Syr  Gencr. 
(Roxb.)  84  My  lord  the  Sowdon  vpon  me  soght  In  grete 
wrathe.  c  1470  HENRY  IValLuc  in.  304  Vndyr  my  seylle  I 
sail  be  bound  to  the  For  Inglismen,  that  thai  sail  do  him 
nocht,  Nor  to  no  Scottis,  le^s  it  be  on  th.iim  socht.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  in.  xiii.  115  He  is.  .ful  lot  he  to  fyghte  with 
ony  man  but  yf  he  be  sore  sou^t  on.  a  1500  Lancelot  3311 
One  thar  fois  ful  fersly  thai  soght.  1525  LD.  UERNKRS  Frot'ss. 

II.  xiv.  150  Better  it  were  for  vs  to  seke  batayle  then  to  be 
sought  on.     1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Afioph,  341  Alcibiades., 
so  came   home   highly   welcomed,   although    thei  had   by 
necessitee  been  forced  to  seeke  vpon  hym. 

b.  To  approach,  apply  to  (a  person)  in  order 
to  obtain  something. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13726  Quen  bai  bis  wais  on  iesu  soght, 

I    Well  he  wist  all  quat  pai  thoght.     1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 

!     xxi.  i.  840  Than  Syr  Mordred  sought  on  quene  Gueneuer  by 

I     letters  &  sondes.  .for  to  haue  hir  to  come  oute  of  the  toure 

of  london.     1523  LD.  BKKNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccxlviii.  556  When 

Johan  Lyon  sawe  himselfe  sought  on   by  them  whom   he 

!    desyred  to  haue  their  good  wylles  and  loue,  he  was  greatly 

;    reioysed.     1536  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  fy  Lett.  (1902) 

i    II.   5  They.. seke  only  uppon  hym  for  theyr  ouun  com- 

modytye.     1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Conim.  12  b,  Seyng  that 

we  seke  upon  straungers  [L.  quando  peregrinos  euocamus]. 

f!8.  To   make   inquiry  or    request.     Const,  of 

(the  thing  inquired  for).   Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  80  Bot  of  here  entre  whan  the!  soghte, 
The  gates  weren  al  to  smale.  I  bill.  III.  373  This  have  I  for 
thin  ese  cast,  That  thou  nomore  of  love  sieche. 

III.  Uses  of  the  gerundial  infinitive  to  seek. 

19.  Predicated  of  a  thing  or  person  that  needs 
to  be  sought  or  looked  for ;  —  not  to  be  found  or 
not  yet  found,  not  at  hand,  absent,  missing,  lacking. 
Far  to  seek,  far  out  of  reach,  a  long  way  off. 

CI386CHAUCKK  Can.  Yeom.Frol.fyT.-yti  The  Philosophres 
stoon..l  warne  yow  wel,  it  is  to  seken  euere.  r  1540  J. 
HEYWOOD  Four  PI'.  294  Who  may  not  playe  one  daye  in  a 
weke  May  thincke  his  thrift  farre  to  seke.  1561  AWUKLAY 
Frat.  Vacab.  (1869)  13  When  his  Maister  nedeth  him,  he  is 
to  seeke.  1573-80  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  21  With  some  vpon 
Sundaies,  their  tables  doe  reeke,  and  halfe  the  weeke  after, 
their  dinners  to  seeke.  1612  ROWLANDS  Knave  o/  Harts 
l$4b,  With  trauellers  monie  may  be  to  seeke.  a  1668 
LASSELS  I'oy.  Italy  \\.  (1670)317  Lest  they  should  grow  idle, 
and  have  their  strength  to  seek  when  the  war  should  break 
out.  1775  Tender  Father  I.  205  Amelia.. was  still  to  seek, 
and,  perhaps,  in  reality,  totally  lost  to  him.  1874  SIDGWICK 
Meth.  Ethics  in.  v.  §  6.  262  This  supposes  that  we  have 
found  the  rational  method  of  determining  value :  which, 
however,  is  still  to  stek.  1904  WKYMAN  Abb.  flaye  xi,  The 
end  she  knew  ;  the  means  were  to  seek. 

b.  With  negative  :  Not  needing  to  be  sought  or 
looked  for,  not  hard  to  find,  not  absent  or  wanting. 
Also  not  far^  f  not  long,  to  seek. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  784  Oure  conseil  was  nat  longe  for 
to  seche.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  160  My  sorwe  is  tnanne 
noght  to  scene.  Ibid.  236  Whan  Deianyre  hath  herd  this 
speche,  Ther  was  no  sorwe  forto  seche.  c  1450  HOLLAND 
Howlat  238  All  Se  fowle  and  Seid  fowle  was  nocht  for  to  seike. 
?<t  1550  Frciris  o/ 'Benvik  26  in  DHH$ar'$/'(?e//is(iBg$)  26  The 
four  ordouris  wer  nocht  for  to  scik,  Thay  wer  all  in  this  toun 
dwelling.  1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxxxiv. 
102  The  extreme  answer,  for  which  examples  are  not  to  seek. 
1876  W.  H.  POLLOCK  in  Contemp.  Re~c.  June  57  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek. 

20.  Of  a  person,  his  faculties,  etc.  :  a.  At  a  loss 
or  at   fault ;   unable    to   act,    understand,    etc. ; 
puzzled  to  know  or  decide.     Const,  indirect  ques- 
tion introduced  by  how,  what,  etc.  ;  also  to  (do). 
Obs,  or  arch. 

Also  tnuckt/ar^  all  to  sftk  ;  t  new  to  seek,  utterly  at  a  loss. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  61  Thi  wittes  ben  rjht  feer  to  seche. 
14..  HOCCLEVE  Min.  Poems  xxiv.  514  With  him  ther  hath 
been  many  a  sundry  leeche.  .but  al  to  seeche  Hire  art  was. 
a  1500  Flower  fy  Leaf  254  And  hardily,  they  were  nothing 
to  seke  How  they  on  nem  shuld  the  barneys  set.  1523 


SEEK. 

SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  893  Zeuxes,  that  enpicturid  fare 
Elene  the  quene,  You  to  deuyse  his  crafte  were  to  seke. 
a,  1529  —  Agst.  Garnesche  ii.  37  To  turney  or  to  tante  with 
me  ye  ar  to  fare  to  seke.  1581  RICH  Fareiv,  B  b  j,  Thus 
Emelya  was  now  {read  new]  to  seeke.  1583  GOLDING 
Calvin's  Deut.  Ixxii.  445/1  Insomuch  that.. they  wote  not 
where  they  bee,  but  are  newe  to  seeke  in  their  imagina- 
tions. 1597  HOLI.YBAND  Fr.  Littleton  Ep.  Ded.  (1625)  5 
Saying,  that  the  learner  is  newe  to  seeke,  when  he  cometh 
to  a  booke  without  such  marks.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng. 
xn.  Ixxix.  (1612)  325  Yea  far  he  is  to  seeke  of  what  his 
proper  Nature  is.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621) 1847  The 
Gouernour.  .who  alwaies  brought  vp  in  ciuile  affaires,  was 
to  seeke  how  to  defend  a  siege.  1667  DUCHESS  OF  NEW- 
CASTLE Life  Duke  of  N.  (1886)  in.  192  Whereas  now  he 
should  be  to  seek  to  do  the  like,  his  estate  being  so  much 
ruined  by  the  late  Civil  Wars.  1698  M.  LISTER  Journ. 
Paris  (1699)  27  Whence  this  great  Liberty  of  Sculpture  arises, 
I  am  much  to  seek.  1709  SHAFTESB.  Moralists  11.  i,  47  But 
what  real  Good  is,  I  am  still  to  seek.  1803  tr.  P.  Le  Brim's 
Mons.  Botte  I.  48  Charles  passed  the  night^  in.  .forming 
projects,  abandoning  them  [etc.].  In  the  morning  he  was  as 
much  to  seek  as  ever.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  x.\,  For 
the  details  of  our  itinerary,  I  am  all  to  seek. 

b.  Wanting  or  deficient  in,  \of\  without  skill 
or  learning  in.  With  for :  Badly  off  or  at  a  loss 
for,  unable  to  find.  arch. 

c  1522  SKELTON  IV hy  nat  to  Cou>te  314  Sergyantes  of  the 
coyfe  eke,  He  sayth  they  are  to  seke  In  pletynge  of  theyr 
case  At  the  Commune  Place.  1545  RAVNALD  Byrth  Man. 
kyndePrch.  Dj,  So  be  there  agaynemanymofull  vndiscreate. 
vnreasonable,  chorlishe,  and  farre  to  .seke  in  such  t hinges. 
1579  LYLY  Eitphues  (ArbJSg  Greece  is.  .neuer  void  of  some 
Synon,  neuer  to  seeke  of  some  deceitful  shifter.  1614  K 
JONSON  Earth.  Fair  n.  ii,  I  that  haue  dealt  so  long  in  the 
fire,  will  not  be  to  seek  in  smoak,  now.  1625  BACON  Ess., 
Usury  ( Arb.)  544  For  if  you  reduce  Vsury,  to  one  Low  Rate, 
..the  Merchant  wil  be  to  seeke  for  Money.  1633  BF.  HALL 
Hard  Textst  Dan.  iii.  16  O  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  wee  are 
not  to  seeke  of  a  ready  answer  to  this  charge  of  thine. 
1670  WOOD  Life  (O.H.S.)  II.  199  He  being  to  seek  for  a 
version  that  would  please  the  Doctor,  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  could  hit  it.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  v.  118  Does  he  not 
also  leaue  us  wholly  to  seek  in  the  Art  of  Political  Wager- 
ing? 1771  FOOTE  Maid  of  Bath  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  238, 1  pro- 
mise you  she  sha'n't  be  to  seek  for  the  means.  1803  PORSON 
in  Museum  Crit.  (1814)  I.  332  The  Germans  In  Greek  Are 
sadly  to  seek.  1835  H.  J.  ROSE  in  Ne^uman's Lett.  (1891)  II. 
107  Our  good  clergy  are  sadly  to  seek  in  the  great  points,  viz. 
Church  authority,  &c.  1886  BESANT  Childr,  Gibeon  \.  ix, 
The  Cause,  which  is  at  present  sadly  to  seek  in  the  matter  of 
young  ladies. 

t  C.  Astray  from  the  truth,  mistaken.  Not  to 
seek :  not  ignorant,  well  aware  (thai}*  Obs. 

1569  SIR  N.  THROCKMORTON  Let.  in  Robertson  Hist.  Scot. 
App.  No.  32  You  are  not  to  seek  that  some  will  use  cautions, 
some  neutrality,  some  delays.  1639  T,  DE  GRAY  Compl. 
Horseni.  347  Yet  are  they  very  much  to  seeke  in  that  they 
doe  so  much  exclaime  against  taking  up  of  veyns.  1657 
HEYLIN  Ecclesia  Vinci.  Gen.  Pref.  c  i  b,  Which  if  it  be  not 
a  restraining  of  the  Gift  of  Prayer,  I  am  much  to  seek. 

IV.  21.  Comb.  a.  of  the  verb  +  object,  as 
f  seek- sorrow,  -trouble,  one  who  seeks  sorrow, 
etc.  b.  Seek-no-farther  (or  -further),  a  kind  of 
apple. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1508)  88  A  field  they  go,  where 
manie  lookers  be,  And  thouseek-sorow  Klaius  them  among. 
1611  FLORIO,  Cattahrigat  a  make-bate,  a  busie-bodie,  a 
pick-thanke,  a  seeke-trouble.  1670  MEAGER  Eng.  Card. 
86  [Apples.]  Seek  no  farther.  1845  DOWNING  Fruits  A mer. 
93  Autumn  Apples...  Rambo.  Seek-no-further,  of  New  Jersey. 
1850  Miss  \VARNER  Wide  \Vid<:  World  xxii,  '  Seek- no- 
further  I '  said  Ellen  ; — '  what  a  funny  name.  It  ought  to 
be  a  mighty  good  apple  '.  1875  HOGG  Fruit  Alan,  (ed.  4) 
134  This  is  the  true  old  Seek-no-farther* 

Seek,  obs.  f.  SICK;  var.  SIKH. 

See'kable,  a.  rare-0,  [f.  SEEK  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
f  Capable  of  investigation.  Obs, 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  328/1  Sekabylle,  scrutabilis. 

Seeke  :  see  SICK  a.  and  z>.l 

Seeker  (srkai).  Forms :  4  secher,  sekere, 
5  seker,  6  seaker,  Sc.  seiker,6-  seeker,  [f.  SEEK 

V*  +  -EB  !.] 

1.  One  who  seeks,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb ; 
a  searcher,  an  explorer,  one  who  endeavours  to 
find  something  hidden  or  lost.  Const,  as  the  vb. 

Often  used  as  the  second  element  in  objective  combina- 
tions, such  as  OFFICE-SEEKKR,  PLEASURE-SEEKER. 

c  1330  A  rth.  <$•  Merl.  1 196  (Kolbing)  On  a  day,  as  Jch  ;ou 
telle,  PO  ich  bre  sechers  snelle  J?at  were  ysent  fram  be  king. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  Prof.  117  Knowing  of  trouth  in 
causes  of  thinges  was  more  hardyer  in  the  first  sechers . .  and 


bee  no  seeker  out  of  other  mens  matters.  1596  DALRYMPI.E 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  136  He  trett  mekle  the  seikeris  of 
wylde  beistes.  ai686CLARKSON.SVr?«.  (1696)  150  He  rewards 
all  seekers.  1818  BYRON  Juan  \.  cxliv,  'Tis  odd,  not  one  of 
all  these  seekers  thought.  .Of  looking  in  the  bed  as  well  as 
under,  a  1850  CALHOUN  Wks.  (1874)  IV.  302  As  soon  as  the 
government  becomes  the  mere  creature  of  seekers  of  office, 
your  free  institutions  are  nearly  at  an  end.  1868  FARRAR 
(title)  Seekers  after  God.  1881  LADY  D.  HARDY  Through 
Cities  <y  Prairie  Lands  131,  I  fancy  they  are  searching  for 
the  bride. . .  But  nobody  attempts  to  put  the  clue  in  the  hands 
of  the  seekers. 

b.  £cd.  Hist.  (With  capitals.)  As  the  designa- 
tion assumed  by  a  class  of  sectaries  in  the  16-1  ;th  c. : 
see  quot.  1645. 

16x7  J.  MORTON  in  R.  Barclay  Inner  Life  Relig.  Sot. 
Comm-w.  (1876)  412  Oh,  ye  Seekers,  I  would  ye  sought 
aright,  and  not  beyond  the  Scriptures,  calling  it  carnal. 
1645  PAGITT  Heresiogr.  (ed.  2)  141  Many.. go  under  the 


390 

name  of  Expecters  and  Seekers  &  doe  deny  that  there  is 
1    any  true  Church,  or  any  true  Minister,  or  any  Ordinances  : 
!    some  of  them  assume  the  Church  to  be  in  the  wildernesse, 
r    and  they  are  seeking  it  there  :  others  say  it  is  in  the  smoke 
of  the  Temple,  &  that  they  are  groping  for  it  there.     1651 
i    CLEVELAND  Poems  i,  I  saw  a  Vision  yesternight  Enough  to 
sate  a  Seekers  sight ;  I  wisht  my  self  a  Shaker  there,  And 
her  quick  pulse  my  trembling  sphear.     a  1720  SEWEL  Hist. 
Quakers  (1795)  I.  10  Many  separate  societies,  and  amongst 
the  rest  also,  such  as  were  called  Seekers.     1795  SEWARD 
Anecd,  (ed.  2)  I.  318  Sir  Henry  Vane,  so  sagacious  and  reso- 
lute as  to  daunt  and  intimidate  even  Cromwell  himself,  yet 
so  visionary  and  so  feeble-minded  as  to  be  a  Seeker  and 
Millennist.     1836  H.  ROGERS  J.  Howe  iii.  (1863)  47  From 
the  Papists,  who  clung  to  every  particle  of  ancient  error,  to 
the  Seekers,  who  wandered  about  [etc.]. 

t  c.  Seeker-out :  a  fielder  at  Cricket.   Obs. 
1744  J.  LOVE  Cricket  (1770)  18  The  Seekers-out  change 
Place.     1748  in  Waehorn's  Cricket  Scores  (1899)  41  Smith . . 
being  allowed  a  seelcer-out. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  seeking  or  searching. 
a.   A  kind  of  slender  probe  or  tracer  used  in  dis- 
:   sections.     Cf.  SEARCHEK  3  a. 

1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz1  Surf.  i.  vi.  22  The  small  iron  [surgical] 

instruments,  which  by  reason  of  seeking,  are   called   the 

seekers  or  searchers.     1882  WILDER  &  GAGE  Anat.  Technol. 

:    72  The  tracer  is  apparently  similar  to  the  'seeker1  of  the 

1    English  anatomists. .  .This  instrument  was  introduced  into 

,    the  laboratory  of  Cornell  University  [etc.].     1888  HUXLEY 

&  MARTIN  Elent.  BioL  (ed.  2)  281  Insert  a  seeker  into  it 

[the  pedal  gland  of  the  common  snail]— it  can  be  readily 

introduced  for  a  distance  of  more  than  an  inch. 

b.  Part    of    an     astronomical     telescope ;    cf. 
1   SEARCHER  3  e,  FINDER  3  b. 

1892  Ajhensum  9  Apr.  473/2  Prof.  Lamp  at  Kiel  found  it 
;    easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye. .,  with  a  tail  which  in  the 
seeker  appeared  about  2°  in  length. 
Hence  (sense  i  b)  See'kerism,  t  See'kerness. 
x^57  J.  WATTS  icn'fo,  P/ian'see,eic.  i.  58  Is  it  to  shew  your 
unsetled  and  scrupulous  seeker-nesse  ?     1884  Ch.  Quarterly 
•    Rev.  XIX.  57  It  [Independency]  was  continually  losing  its 
younger  adherents  by  the  ceaseless  drift  to  Anabaptism,  to 
Seekerism,  to  Quakerism  [etc.]. 

Seekh,  variant  of  SIKH. 

Seeking  (s/~kiq),  vbl.  sb.  For  forms  see  the 
vb.  [f.  SEEK  v.  +  -ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  vb. 
SEEK  in  its  various  senses. 

(//  zs)  of  my  own  seeking :  said  of  a  misfortune  that  has 
been  brought  about  by  one's  own  fault.  Abo  negatively,  // 

i  M  not  (colloq.  it  is  none)  of  my  seeking:  said  of  an  honour 
or  success,  or  of  a  quarrel  or  the  like,  which  the  speaker 
disclaims  having  sought. 

1303  K.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  5930  pan  asswybe  pers  (>ey 
soght,  But  al  here  sekyng  was  for  no}t.  1470-85  MALOKY 
Arthur -x..\\\.  500  Fyrste  to  the  vncoupelynge,  to  the  sekynge, 
to  the  rechate, .  .and  many  other  blastes  and  termes.  c  1500 
Lancelot  2503  And  gawan,  which  was  in  the  seeking  $hit 

;  Of  the  gud  knycht,  of  hyme  haith  got  no  wit.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Job  xi.  7  Wilt  thou  fynde  put  God  with  thy  sekynge  ? 
'11643  CARTWRIGHT  Sitdge  n.  iii,  You  hear  the  Tyrant's 
wonderfully  taken  With  us:  It  was  none  of  our  seeking; 
Fortune  Hath  thrown  the  Dignity  into  our  Lap.  1668 
[BETHEL]  World's  Mistake  in  O.  Cromwell  13  Instead  of 
answering  his  seekings,  the  Marchants  remonstrated  to  him, 
the  great  prejudice  that  a  Warr  with  Spain  would  be  to 

,    England.     1671  MILTON  P.  R,  in.  151  Of  glory  as  thou  wilt, 

'    said  he,  so  deem,  Worth  or  not  worth  the  seeking,  let  it  pass. 

,  1718  MOTTEUX  Quix.  (1733)  II.  23  Why  that's  well  quoth 
Sancho  :  a  happy  Seeking  and  a  happy  Finding.  1825  T. 
HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n,  Sutkerl.  I.  98  The  misfortune  is  en- 
tirely of  my  own  seeking.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  288 
They  had  been  involved  in  hostilities  which  were  not  of 
their  own  seeking. 

f  b.  The  object  of  seeking.  Obs.  rare. 
a  1340  HAH  POLE  Ps alter  xxvi.  13  And  fra  now  .i.  sail  seke  \>\ 
facelastandly  til  my  ded  and  bat  .i.  fynd  my  sekynge.  c  1373 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xii.  (Mat/tias)  437  pane  socht  |>ay  hyme 
dais  thre . .  til  hyme-self  one  |?e  thryd  day  askyt  bare  sekyne. 
2607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  i.  192  What's  their  seeking?  Men.  For 
Corne  at  their  owne  rates,  wherof  they  say  The  Citie  is  well 
stor'd. 

Seeking  (srkin),  ppl.  a.    [f.  SEEK  R.+-IK8.] 

That  seeks,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb, 

1483  Cath.  A  ngl.  328/2  Sekynge,  yuerens,  scruians.  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia-  in.  (Sommer)  249  Pamela  only  casting  a 
seeking  looke,  whether  she  could  se«  Dorus.  1656  Sibbes* 
Confer.  Christ  fy  Mary  To  Rdr.  4  Christ,  (who  is  never  far 
absent  fromaseeking  soul).  1715  E.  ERSKINE  Wks.  (1871)  I. 
51  Wind  is  of  a  very  seeking  penetrating  nature.  1859  K.  H. 
HUTTON  Ess.  v.  (1871)  I.  122  Inspirations  addressed  to  the 
seeking  intellect  of  the  philosopher. 

Seekle,  Seekly :  see  SICKLE,  SICKLY  adjs. 

t  Seel,  sb.  Naut.  Obs.  Also  7  seele.  [f.  SEEL 
z>.]  A  sudden  heeling  over  of  a  vessel  in  a  storm. 

1625  GLANVILLE  Voy.  Cadiz  117  Our  shipp  did  rolle  more, 
and  fetch  deeper  and  more  dangerous  Seeles  then  in  the 
greatest  storme.  1644  MANWAYRING  Sea-mans  Diet.  s.  v.,  The 
Lee-seele,  is  when  she  rowles  to  Leeward  ;  there  is  no  danger 
in  this  seele,  though  [etc.].  x688  HOLMK  Armoury^ui.  165/2 
Seele,  or  seeling,  is  a  sudden  turning  aside  of  a  ship,  forced 
by  the  motion  of  the  Sea  and  fearful  Winds.  1753  Chambers' 
Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  y.  Seeling,  When  a  ship  thus  tumbles  to  lee- 
ward, they  call  it  lee-seel. 

t  Seel,  v.1  Naut,  Obs.  [Of  obscure  origin.]  intr. 
Of  a  ship  :  To  make  a  sudden  lurch  to  one  side. 
Hence  t  See-ling  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  Royal  Navy  24  When  a  Ship  seels  or 
roules  in  foule  weather.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  xi.  487 
They  plie  their  tasks  :  some  seeling  yards  bestry'd  And  take- 
in  sailes.  1644  MANWAYRING  Sea-matts  Diet.  s.  v.  Seele>  So 
that  seeling  is  but  a  suddaine  heeling,  forced  by  the  motion, 
and  feare  of  the  sea  or  wind.  2699  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram. 
i.  xvi.  81  The  Ship  seelst  that  is,  when  on  a  sudden  she  lies 
down  on  her  side,  and  tumbles  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Seeling,  If  .she  rowls  or 


SEELT. 

seels  to  windward,  there  is  fear  of  her  coming  over  too  short 
or  suddenly. 

Seel  (sH),  z/.2  Forms:  5  sele,  6  oele,  6-7 
siel,  6-9  seal,  7  ceel,  seele,  seile,  6-  seel.  [Later 
form  of  SILE  z/.3] 

1.  trans.  To  close  the  eyes  of  (a  hawk  or  other 
bird)  by  stitching  up  the  eyelids  with  a  thread  tied 
behind  the  head  ;  chiefly  used  as  part  of  the  taming 
process  in  falconry.     Also,  to  stitch  up  (the  eyes 
of  a  bird). 

a  1500  in  Harting  Perf.  Bk.  Sparhawkes  (1886)  Introd.  12 
Take  the  outsyd  of  her  ye  and  put  thorgh  ye  nedell  and  the 
threde  [etc.]..  .And  then  thou  maist  sey  she  is  a  seled.  1530 
PALSGR.  479/1,  I  cele  a  hauke  or  a  pigyon . .  whan  I  sowe  up 
their  eyes  forcaryageorotherwyse.  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline 
\\.  i,  He,  tame  Crow,.. would  haue  kept  13oth  eyes,  and 
beake  seal'd  vp,  for  sixe  sesterces.  1641  R.  BROOKE  Eng. 
Episc.  5  Your  Faulkners  seele  a  Pigeons  eye  (when  they 
would  haue  her  soare  high)  to  prevent  a  Vertigo.  1647 
HEXHAM  I.  (Birds),  To  seile  a  Hawke.  1797  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  s.  v.  Falconry^  Care  ought  to  be  taken,  not  to  seel  her 
too  hard.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  v,  You  cannot,  .reclaim  a 
hawk.. or  direct  his  diet  when  he  is  sealed.  1852  R.  F. 
BURTON  Falconry  in  Valley  Indus  vi.  68  A  bird  of  the  same 
colour  with  eyes  seeled  and  wings  shortened.  1897  Encycl. 
Sport  \.  373/1  (Falconry)  Seel,  to  sew  up  the  upper  eyelids 
of  a  hawk,  and  tie  the  threads  behind  the  head.  An  obsolete 
practice  now  superseded  by  the  hood. 

Jig.  1584  LYLY  Campaspe  iv.  i.  41  Al  conscience  is  sealed 
at  Athens. 

2.  transf.  To  close  (a  person's  eyes).     AlsoyS^. 
to  make  blind,  to  prevent  from  seeing,  hoodwink. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iv.  766  Thy  light  is  darkned, 
and  thine  eyes  are  siel'd.  1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  in.  iii.  2ioShee 
that  so  young  could  giue  out  such  a  Seeming  To  seele  her 
Fathers  eyes  vp.  1606—  Ant.  fy  Cl.  in.  xiii.  112  But  when 
we  in  our  viciousnesse  grow  hard,  .the  wise  Gods  seele  our 
eyes  In  our  owne  filth.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exj>.  2  Peter  i.  18 
It  is  bad  to  have  the  eyes  seeled,  but  worse  to  have  the  ears 
sealed  up.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  xvi.  240  A  life-long  night 
Seel'd  his  broad  eye. 

Hence  Seeled  (sJld)  ///.  a.  \  Seeling  vbL  sb. 
and///,  a. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (Sommer)  65  b,  Now  she  brought 
them  to  see  a  seeled  Doue,  who  the  blinder  she  was,  the 
higher  shee  straue.  1605  SHAKS.  Matb.  in.  ii.  46  Come, seel- 
ing Night,  Skarfe  vp  the  tender  Eye  of  pittiful  Day.  1625 
QI'ARLES  Sions  Sonets  xv.  iii,  These  seiled  eyes  that  slept 
So  soundly  fast,  awakM,  much  faster  wept.  1661  BOYLE 
Style  of  Script.  (1675)  186  Lovers  like  ceel'd  Pidgeons  flying 
the  Higher  for  having  been  Blinded.  1797  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  s.  v.  Hawking^  Then  cast  out  a  sealed  duck.  185* 
R.  F.  BURTON  Falconry  in  Valley  Indus  iv.  48  The  seeling 
threads  are  cut  short.  1859  TENNYSON  Merlin  $  y.  123 
Their  talk  was  all  of  training,  terms  of  art,  Diet  and  seeling. 

t  Seel,  z;.3  Obs-°  [ad.  F.  tiller,  f.  cil  eyelash, 
orig.  also  eyebrow.]  (See  quot.) 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Seeling,  A  Horse  is  said  to  Seel, 
when  upon  his  Eye-brows,  there  grows  about  the  Breadth 
of  a  Farthing  of  white  Hairs,  mixed  with  those  of  his  natural 
Colour  ;  which  is  a  Mark  of  Old  Age. 

Seel :  see  CEIL  v.,  SEAL  sb.  and  v.t  SELE,  SELL  v. 

Seeld(e,  var.  ff.  SELD  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SELL  v. 

Seelden,  seeldome,  obs.  forms  of  SELDOM. 

Seele.  Obs.    Also  5  cele,  seill.    [?  a.  F.  del 
sky,  canopy.]     A  canopy. 

1485  Rutland  Papers  (Camden)  5  In  this  wise  the  King 
shall  ride  opyn  heded  vndre  a  seele  of  cloth  of  gold  baude- 
kyn.  Ibid.  7  A  cele  of  white  damaske.  1494  in  Honseh.  Qrd. 
(1790)  127  A  seill  of  bawdkyne  ofgouldlynedwith  bawdkyne. 

Seele,  obs.  f.  CEIL  v.t  SEAL  sb.  and  v. ;  var.  SELE. 

Seeled,  obs.  form  of  CEILED,  canopied. 

1643  Farington  Papers  (Chetham  Soc.)  99,  i  Seeled  Bed 
with  rTurniture. 

t  See'lihead.  Obs.  In  5  selyhede.  [f.  SEELY 
a.  +  -HEAD.]  Happiness. 

H..Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  582/31  FeUcitast  selyhede. 

t  See  lily,  adv.  Obs,  Forms :  I  selislice,  3 
seliliche,  selili5, 4  selily ,  5  selyly.  [ONorthumb. 
seliglice  ( «=  \VS.  ^esxli^llce) :  see  SEELY  a.  and 
-LY  *.]  Happily. 

[c888  K.  ^LKBED  Boeth.  xi.  §  i  Manfee  habbaS  3eno$ 
gessehlice  xewifod.]  a  1000  Ritnale  Eccl.  Dunelm.  (Sur- 
tees)  79  Seli3lice,yfc#«Vm  c  1200  OR.MIN  17318  purrh  whatt 
himm  comm  swa  selili}  To  findenn  Godess  are.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Boethius  ii.  pr.  iv.  64  (Addit.  MS.)  Som  man  iswel 
and  selily  maried  but  he  haj>  no  children,  c  14*5  Eng.  Cong. 
Irel.  (Dubl.  MS.)  xviii.  42  Yn  hys  lyf  of  thys  world, 
chaunged  wel  selyly  for  J>e  lyf  that  euer  shal  lest  without  end. 

•^See'lixieSS.  Obs.  Forms:  4  selines,  selli- 
nes,  4-5  selynes(s(e,  4,  7  selinesse,  7  seeli- 
nesae.  [f.  SEELY  a.  +  -NESS.  OIL  had  jttwfgMtf.] 

1.  Happiness,  blessedness. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10816  All  cristen  men  bat  was  and  es, 
Has  thorut  hirbair  selines.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus\\\.  813 
So  worldly  selinesse,..  Y-medled  is  with  many  a  bitternesse  I 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  x.  79  For  thou  wenest  thilke 
joye  to  be  selinesse  or  els  ese.  1447  BOKESHAM  Seyntys^ 
Agnes  135  Swetter  t«  loue,  feyrere  |ie  face,  And  of  selynes 
mych  gretere  J>e  grace,  c  1470  HARDING  Chron,  xxx.  iv,  In 
my  kill  ioye  and  worldly  selynesse. 

2.  Simplicity ;  silliness,   rare, 

1642  D.  ROGERS  Naainan  45  As  old  EH  overrules  Samuels 
seelinesse.  i653GATAKER  Vind.  Annot.  Jer.  164  Any  simple 
Reader  may  easily  discry  the  selinesse  of  your  Arguments. 

Seeling,  obs.  f.  CEILING.  Seeling,  vbl.  sbs. 
and  ///.  adjs.  :  see  SEEL  vJ  and  v.2 

Seely  (sf'li),  a,  Obs.  (exc.  dial.}.  Forms: 
3  seoly,  3-6  seli(e,  3-7  sely,  4  sele  (celly, 
selli),  4-5  cely,  (selly)i  5  cele»  6  sealie,  -y, 


SEELY. 

seally'e,  seilie,  -ye,  selle,  sellie,  sel(l)ye,  sielie, 
-y,  zelie,  6-7  seeley,  seelye,  6-7,  9  seelie,  5- 
seely.  See  also  I-SELI,  and  the  later  SILLY  a. 
[Com.  WGer.  :  OE.  *sxlt£  (implied  in  the  synony- 
mous &esxli£  I-SELi  a.,  and  in  the  adv.  siliglbe 
SEELILY)  =  OFris.  sllich  (mod.NFris.  salig,  WFris. 
sillicK),  OS.  sdlig,  MDu.  sAlech  (Du.  zalig],  OHG. 
sdlig  (MHG.  sxlic,  mod.G.  selig) :— OTent.  type 
*siligo-  i.  *sseli-z  luck,  happiness  (Goth,  stfs,  OE. 
seel:  see  SELE).  In  ordinary  mod.  English  the 
word  is  represented  by  SILLY,  a  form  which  arose 
in  the  I5th  c.  from  a  shortening  of  the  vowel,  the 
pronunciation  of  which  had  changed  from  (e)  to 
something  approaching  (I).] 

1.  (Cf.  SELE  sb.  2).    ?  Observant  of  due  season, 
punctual. 

c  1200  Triti.  Coll.  Horn.  13  De  Sridde  [werke  of  brihtnesse] 
is  bat  man  be  waker  and  liht  and  snel  and  sell  and  erliche 
rise  and  ^ernliche  sech  chireche. 

2.  Happy,     blissful ;     fortunate,     Incky,     well- 
omened,  auspicious. 

_c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  31  Almi^tin  louerd, ..Su  giue  me  sell 
liminge  To  thaunen  Sis  werdes  biginninge.  Ibid.  2546  And 
egipte  folc  adden  ni5,  for  ebris  adden  seli  si5.  a  1272  Luue 
Ron  143  in  O.  E.  Misc.  97  Nere  he  mayde  ful  seoly  pat 
nyyhte  wunye  myd  such  a  knyhte.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3362 
Til  his  behoue  haue  i  be  soght,  In  seli  time,  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Troylus  iv.  503  For  sely  is  that  deeth,.  .That,  ofte  y-cleped, 
cometh  and  endeth  peyne.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  x. 
108  Than,  say  I,  thou  art  blisful  and  fortunat  sely,  if  thou 
knowe  thy  goodes  that  thou  hast  yet  beleved.  c  1400  Me- 
layne  392  The  by-tide  a  cely  chaunce,  thi  lyfe  was  savede 
this  daye.  1423  JAS.  I  Kinns  Q.  185  In  gude  tyme  and  sely 
to  begynne  Thair  prentissehed.  c  1440  rrom/>.  Parv.  452/1 
Sely,  or  \\2,?yj,felix,/i>rtunatHS.  1468  Medulla  in  Cat/i. 
Aiifl.  56  Felicia,  to  make  sely.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  56/1  Cele, 
vbi  happy. 

3.  Spiritually   blessed,  enjoying  the  blessing  of 
God.     Said   of  persons,   their    condition   or  ex- 
periences. 

<*  '225  Leg.  Katk.  1421  purh  seli  martirdom.  a  1225  Ancr. 
R.  108,  &  tu  seli  ancre,  bet  ert  his  seli  spuse,  leorne  hit 
jeorne  of  him  bet  [etc.].  a  1240  Lofsong  in  O.  E.  Horn.  205 
Bisech  for  me  bine  seli  sune  Mike  and  merci  and  ore.  c  1340 
Attty  of  Holy  Ghost  in  Hampolfs  Wks.  (1895)  I.  326  A 


Jhesu,  blyssede  [es]  j>at  abbaye  and  cely  es  bat  religione. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxiv.  (Alexis)  74  In  pathmos  als  be 
angel  brycht  Schawyt  hyme  ful  sely  sycht.  c  1400  Primer 
in  Maskell  Man.  Kit.  (1846)  II.  n  Resp :  Cely  [orig.  felix] 
art  thou,  hooli  virgyne  marie,  and  worthiest  al  maner  preisyng. 

4.  Pious,  holy,  good. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1453  Tac  read,  seli  meiden,  to  be  seoluen. 
£1250  Gen.  f,  Ex.  1986  Dor  was  in  helle  a  sundri  stede, 
wor  Se  seli  folc  reste  dede;..Til  ihesu  crist  fro  oeden  he 
nam.  c  1275  On  Serving  Christ  53  in  O.  E.  Misc.  92  pureh 
his  [John  the  Baptist's]  sely  sermun  serewe  him  wes  by- 
bouht.  c  1450  Mankind ^426  in  Macro  Plays  16  Lady,  helpe  ! 
sely  darlynge,  vene,  vene  ! 

abiol.  aixz$A  ncr.  R.  64  pis  is  nu  inouh  of  bisse  witte 
iseid  et  tisse  cherre,  to  warme  beo  selie. 

Prenierb.  c  1290  Bekel  216  in  .y.  Eng.  Leg.  112  Seli  child 
is  sone  i-lered.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prioress'  T.  60  For  sely 
[v.r.  cely]  child  wold  alday  soone  lere.  a  1450  Katis  Raving 
ill.  3265  For  sely  barnis  are  eith  to  leire. 

5.  Innocent,  harmless.     Often  as  an  expression 
of  compassion  for  persons  or  animals  suffering  un- 
deservedly. 


|)at  he  wardede  horn  wel  beye.  a  1300  Havelok  499  With- 
drew be  knif,  bat  was  lewe  Of  be  sell  children  blod.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  584  Gret  was . .  the  repentance  Of 
hem  that  hadden  wronge  suspecioun  Vpon  this  sely  Inno- 
cent Custance.  c  1475  HENRYSON  Orpheus  $  Eurydice  336 
Acab  and  quene  iesabell,  Quhilk  sely  nabot. .  For  his  wyne 
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v,  Sely  innocent  Damell  was  caste  into  the  lyons.  1551 
ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utopia  n.  vi.  (1895)  200  To  see  a  seely 
innocent  hare  murdered  of  a  dogge.  a  1604  HANMF.R  Chrmi. 
Irel.  (1633)  114  And  murther  the  poore  and  seely  people 
which  God  wot,  meant  no  harme.  [1884  SVMONDS  Sha/ts. 
rredec.  ui.  135  A  racy  sense  of  what  such  seely  shepherds 
may  have  gathered  from  an  angel's  song.] 
6.  Deserving  of  pity  or  sympathy;  pitiable, 
miserable,  '  poor ' ;  helpless,  defenceless.  Cf.  SILLY 
a.  i,  i  b. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  781  pis  word  dude  muche  wo  to  bis 
sell  olde  king,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13972  A  seli  sin-ful  sco 
i  an,  And  first  als  a  comun  womman.  c  1374  CHAUCEB 
Troylusn.  683  To  helpen  sely  Troilus  of  his  wo.  1423  JAS.  I 
Kmgis  Q.  44  Quhy  lest  god  mak  Jou  so,  my  derrest  hert, 
lo  do  a  sely  prisoner  thus  smert.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
II.  201  Sely  Scotland,  that  of  helpe  has  gret  neide.  1530 
PALSGR.  323/2  Sely  or  fearful!, >wv>v«cr.  Sely  wretched, 
"irscliant.  a  1542  WVATT  in  TotteCs  Misc.  (Arb.)  86  At  the 
threshold  her  sely  fote  did  trippe.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's 
Utopia  u.  ix.  (1895)  301  Rut  thies  seilie  poore  wretches  be 
:ntly  tormented  with  barreyne  and  vnfrutefull  labour 
"573-80  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  113  Grasse,  thistle  and  mustard 
«ede,..Are  very  ill  neighbours  to  seely  poor  hop.  1590 
V. TESS  PEMBROKE  Antonie  1466  The  seelie  man  [Fr.  le 
"""^ru  '"Mc  Datta'le  ga"e.  '602  CAREW  Cornwall  n. 
The  seely  Gentlewomen,  without  regard  of  sexe  or 
ime,  were  stripped  from  their  apparrell  to  their  verie 
smockes.  1609  KIBLE  (Douay)  Isa.  x.  30  Attend  Laisa, 
seelie  poore  [Vulg.  faufercula]  Anathoth.  [1858  KINGSLEV 
Misc .  (1859)  1. 148  The  famous  castle  of  Malepartus  which 
uetield  the  base  murder  of  Lampe,  the  hare,  and  manv  a 
seely  soul  beside.] 
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b.  Often  of  the  sonl,  as  in  danger  of  divine 
judgement. 

1310  St.  Brendan  (BSIz)  584  pe  develen  come  Waste  To 
lede  to  helle  bis  seli  [c  1290  5.  Eng.  Leg.  sori)  gost.  c  1330 
Spec.  Gy  Warm.  576  pu  most,  .benke  fat  god  it  \>e  sende, 
PI  sell  soule  to  amende.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Ir'emeii 
502  My  sely  saull  salbe  saif,  quhen  sa  hot  [?  read  Sabaot]  all 
mgis.  1519  MORE  Supplic.  Soulys  Wks.  321/2  The  paynes 
that  selye  soules  feele  when  they  be  departed  thence. 

7.  Insignificant,  trifling ;  mean,  poor ;  feeble. 

1207  R-  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2528  Of  an  holi  prechors  word  hi; 
nolde  no3t  so  ofte  benche  As  of  be  murye  word.. of  the  sell 


litylle  clout,  for  to  wrappen  in  our  careynes.  1461  l'asto:i 
Lett.  II.  22,  I  se  his  slouthe  and  sely  labour,  which  is  no 
labour.  1:1540  tr.  Pol.  I'erg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  193  Eg- 
bertus . .  in  moste  ample  wise  hadde  enlarged  the  seelie  littell 
kingdom.  1563  Homilies  II.  A?st.  Gluttony  107  Holo- 
phernes.. hadde  his  head  strycken  from  his  shoulders  by  that 
sely  woman  ludilh.  1568  Jacob  f,  Esau  n.  i.  C  j,  And  not 
one  siely  bitte  we  got  since  yesterday.  1577  KENDALL 
Flowers  of  Kfigr.  75  b,  Lerned  Luther.. how  far  doth  he 
both  twayn  Surmount,  who  with  his  seely  pen  to  yeld  doth 
both  constraine.  1583  STI'BRFS  Anat  Abas.  n.  (1882)  56 
Whilst  the  mountains  doe  trauell,  a  seely  mouse  will  be 
brought  forth.  I^SHAKS.  Lucr.  1812  He  with  theRomians 
was  esteemed  so  As  seelie  ieering  idiots  are  with  Kincs  For 
sportiue  words,  and  vttring  foolish  things.  1603  FLORID 
Montaigne  n.  xv.  358  There  is  a  Nation,  where  the  en- 
closures of  Gardens  and  Fields  they  intend  to  keep  several, 
are  made  with  a  seely  twine  of  cotton.  1613-16  W.  BROWNK 
Brit.  Past.  I.  ii.  40  Hailing  layne  Her  in  a  Hoale  like  the 
Cannowes  of  I  nde,  Some  seely  trough  of  wood,  or  some  trees 
rinde.  1642  I).  ROGEKS  Naaiuan  67  Commonly  the  Lord 
effects  those  things  which  are  of  greatest  consequence,  by 
poore  and  seely  meanes.  [1839  KINGSLEY  Poems,  In  Ilium. 
Missal  7  My  love,  my  song,  my  skill, my  high  intent,  Have 
I  within  this  seely  book  y-pent.] 
b.  Frail,  worn-out,  crazy. 

1562  BULLEIN  Bulwarke,  Dial.  Sorenes  ff  Chir.  24  b,  We 
see  the  like  effecte  in  olde  selie  bodies  whiche..bee  con- 
tinually eaten  up  of  ulcers.  1587  TURBEKV.  Trag.  T.,  To 
J\.  Baynes  32  The  Pilot.  .Beset  with  stormes,..knowes  not 
howe  to  saue  His  sielie  barke,  but  lets  the  rudder  goe.  [1847 
KINGSLEV  Poems,  Red  King  67  By  Mary's  grace  a  seely 
boat  On  Christchurch  bar  did  lie  afloat.] 

8.   Foolish,  simple,  silly. 

a  1520  SKELTON  Col.  Cloute  1246  Nor  of  theyr  noddy  polles, 
Nor  of  theyr  sely  soules.  1573-80  TvssERf/ust>.  (1878)  107 
With  such  seelie  huswiues  no  penie  is  found.  1583  BABING- 
TON  Commandm.  (1590)  265  In  pride  wee  speake  it,  or  at 
least  inwardlie  thinke  it,  wee  are  not  as  those  seely  Idiotes 
are.  1605  CAMDEN  Rem.,  Wise  Sp.  224  The  fellow  seemed 
but  a  seely  soule,  and  sate  still,  and  sayde  nothing.  1622 
MABBE  tr.  Alemans  Guzman  tfAlf.  i.  127  Holding  those 
that  deale  more  honestly.. to  be.. poore  seely  fooles,  that 
want  wit. 

t  Seem,  sb.  0&s.  [f.  SEEM  a.2]  Seeming,  sem- 
blance, appearance. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  452/2  Semynge,  or  semys,  apparencia. 
1549  Prayer  Bk.  Troubles  (Camden)  147  The  innocent  that 
have  been  seduced  under  the  colour  and  seame  of  good.  1596 
GRIFFIN  Fidessa  (1876)  58  The  fairest  good  in  seeme,  but 
fowlest  ill. 

t  Seem,  a.  Obs.  In  4-5  seme.  [a.  ON.  sim-r : 
see  SEEM  v .-]  Seemly,  proper,  fitting. 

13..  Caw.  «t  Gr.  Knt.  1085  Let  be  ladiez  be  fette,  to  lyke 
hem  be  better  ber  was  seme  solace  by  hem-self  stille.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1810  Ande  clannes  is  his  comfort,  and 
coyntyse  he  louyes,  &  bose  bat  seme  arn  &  swete  schyn  se 
his  face,  c  1400  Cursor  M.  28015  (Cott.  Galba)  }e  ladys.. 
bat  stodis  hals  and  hare  to  hew, ..for  to  mak  g,ow  seme 
[earlier  MS.  semle]  and  quaint. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  190  pat  gracios  gay  with-outen 
galle,  So  smobe,  so  smal,  so  seme  sly}t. 

t  Seem,  v.l  Obs.  rare.  In  3  seme.  [OE. 
ittnan  (:— prehist.  *sonijan),  f.  s6m  agreement. 
(More  commonly gesiman  :  see  I-SEMEZI.)]  irons. 
a.  To  settle  (a  dispute),  reconcile  (contending 
parties),  b.  To  ratify,  confirm  (an  agreement). 

a  1000  Canons  Edgar  vii.  in  Thorpe  Ags.  Lavs  II.  246 
Nan  sacu  be  betweox  preostan  si  ne  beo  ^escoten  to  world- 
manna  some,  ac  seman  &  sibbian  heora  agene  ^eferan.  c  1205 
LAY.  4259  Heo  makeden  ane  ssetnesse  and  mid  a}e  (read 
abe]  heo  semde.  a  1250  Owl  t,  Night.  187  Uesus  MS.)  po 
quab  be  vie,  Hwo  schal  vs  seme  ! 

Seem  (sftn),  v.%  Forms:  3-5  sem,  3-6  seme, 
4  syme,  sieme,  4-7  seeme,  5  oeme,  5-7  (p  dial.) 
seime,  6  seym(me,  sernme,  6-7  seame,  6,  8  Sc, 
seim,  5-  seem  ;  fa.  t.  3-4,  6  semde,  5  sempt(e, 
6  semt.  [ME.  seme,  a.  ON.  s6ma  (mod.Icel.  ssema 
to  honour,  conform  to,  MSw.  soma  to  befit,  beseem, 
Da.  semmc  red.  to  beseem),  f.  s»m-r  (:— prehistoric 
*somi-)  fitting,  seemly  ;  cf.  the  cognate  ON.  sima 
(pa.  t.  subj.  sJuiSe)  to  beseem,  befit. 

From  the  same  grade  of  the  root  are  OE.  so">n  reconcilia- 
tion (whence  stman  SEEM  r>.')j  the  ablaut-variant  *sam- 
appears  in  SAMK  a.,  SAMF.N  adv.,  together.) 

1 1.  1.  To  be  suitable  to,  befit,  beseem.  Often 
with  adv.,  well,  best,  fair,  etc.  a.  quasi-/nz«j. 
with  obj.  originally  dative,  (a)  impersonal  and 
<\\\a.A-impers.  with  the  real  subject  expressed  by 
a  clause  or  infinitive  phrase. 
• 


,240 
dom 

semeS.    c  1300  Havelok  2916  Hire  semes  curteys  forto  be, 
for  she  is  fayr  so  (lout  on  tie.     1350-1400  Sir  Bents  (E) 


SEEM. 

1746  He  took  hys  scheeld  &  hys  spere  As  it  semyd  a  good 
rydere.  c  1400  Secrela  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsli.  xx.  58  It  semes 
a  kynge  to  haue  discrescioun.  a  1425  A  rderne's  Treat. 
Filtnla,  etc.  6  It  semeth  any  discrete  man  y-cladde  with 
clerkis  clothing  for  to  occupie  gentil  mennez  border,  a  1470 
GREGORY  Citron,  in  Hist.  Coll.  Cit.  Lond.  (Camden)  129  As  hyt 
syttythe  and  semybe  so  worthy  a  prynce  and  a  pryncesse. 
1513  DOUGLAS  jKneis  xi.  Hi.  37  Gif  he  pretendis  in  batale 
with  a  brand  To  end  the  weyr, .  .heir  semyt  hym  vnder  scheyld 
With  wapynnis  to  recontre  me  in  feyld.  a  1529  SKKI.TON 
Agst.Garntschen .  89  It  semyth  nat  thypyllyd  pate  Agenst 
a  poyet  lawreat  To  take  vpon  the  for  to  scryue.  1601 
WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  A  viii,  But  ill  it  seem'd  me  them  to 
blame,  though  I  Censur'd  myselfe  like  mine  owne  enemy. 

(b~)  with  person  or  thing  as  subject. 
a  \VM  Cursor  M.  3311  liot  .li  )>e  quils  he  ne  fan  To  be-hald 
bat  leue  maidan,  How  all  hir  dedes  can  hir  seme.  <  1330  R. 
BHUNNF.  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  11914  Nys  non  on  lyue,  i  ayser 
ne  kynge,  pat  semeb  so  wel  his  beryng.  a  1375  Joseph  A  rim. 
564  penne  he  sei}  a  whit  kniht  comynge  him  a-geines.  .A  red 
cros  on  his  scheld  seemed  him  feire.  c  1450  St.  Cuthtcrt 
(Surtecs)  7355  Him  semyd  wele  his  abyte.  1584  I.oucr. 
Alanim  agst.  Usurers  Ep.  A  iij,  Who.. delighted  in  such 
clothmgas  seemed  y  place  where  he  soiourned.  1591  STEXSI  rt 
M,  Htibberd-1,1  A  g,x>d  old  woman.. who  did  farre  surpas 
Ihe  rest  in  honest  mirth,  that  seem'd  her  well.  1615  BKAIII- 
WAIT  Strappado  16  Bid  them  seeke,  Actions  that  seeme  them 
better. 

b.  const.  A',  for,  with. 

c  1205  LAY.  10207  Preostes  heo  ber  setten  ase  ber  to  mihte 
semen.  ^1300  Cursor  JA  9111  He  wald  men  raf  it  al  K, 
dust,  Quar-thoru  it  semes  wel  wit  bis  pat  he  wan  merci  o( 
his  mis.  c  1400  tr.  .Secrela  Secret..  Gov.  Lordsk.  xiv.  56 
Perfore  a  kynge  sholde  vse  clehynge  and  ornementz  dcre. 
fayre.and  straunge,  for  it  seines  to  a  kynges  prorogatyue  to 
passe  ober,  so  bat  his  dignite  |ierby  be  maad  fairer.  1533 
BELLENDEN  Livy  v.  xx.  (S.T.S.)  II.  215, 1  wald  nane  of  30 w 
belevit  bat  I  am  cumin  as  Ignorant  or  mysknawing  sic 
thingis  as  semys  to  my  estate. 

C.    absol. 

.  "  '375  Joseph  A  rim.  1 15  He  sei?  be  peple  borw  pcine  passen 
in-to  belle.. and  be  fader  bougie  bat  hit  seemede  noujt. 
c  1400  Sccreta  Secret.,  G'or.  Lordsh.  cv.  106  And  right  as  \>e 
Skryueyn  ys  enterpietour  of  ))>'  wyl. .  .So  it  nedys.  .bat  he 
besye  hym  to  by  profyt  and  to  by  worschipe  as  it  semys. 
c  1440  Promf.  Par-.:.  66/1  Cemyn  or  becemyn.  decet.  c  1510 
BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Planners  (1570)  E  vj,  It  seemeth  not  in 
streete  as  palfray  to  prannce.  1533  GAU  Rickt  l'"ay  (1888) 
37  Thane  he  is  verahe  God  for  that  seemis  noth  that  ony 
suld  be  placit  at  tlie  richt  hand  of  God  the  fader  bot  giff  he 
war  God.  1579  SPENSER  S/iepli.  Cal.  May  158  Nought 
seemeth  sike  strife.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  I.  To  //!•• 
A~i>if§  2  For  it  seemeth  much  in  a  King,  if.  .he  can  take 
hold  of  any  superficiall  Ornaments  and  shewes  of  learning. 
:t2.  re/I,  and  intr.  To  vouchsafe,  deign.  [So 
MSw.  soma  (refl.).]  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1 1042  Blisced  be  bou  ai,  marie  ! . .  pat  bou 
ne  nread  be]  seme  wald  me  to  se.  Ibid.  12445  '  «a',  sco 
said,  '  bat  es  na  nede,  For  he  J>at  sent  him  vs  a-mang  To  be 
born,  he  wald  him  seme,  Fra  wick  men  ai  wel  him  yeme.' 
lind.  17622  Wald  bou  me  leif  freind  te  seme  For  to  cum  wit 
us  to  mele.  Ibid.  23913,  I  prai  leuedi  if  bou  wald  seme,  To 
tak  bis  littel  were  to  quern. 

II.  To  have  a  semblance  or  appearance. 
Normally  with  indirect  object  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
appearance  is  presented  ;  where  no  object  is  expressed  one 
may  ordinarily  be  supplied.  In  the  present  tense,  'seems' 
is  often  equivalent  to  'seems  to  me',  which  expresses  belief 
in  the  truth  of  the  appearance  predicated.  Where  the  object 
expressed  or  implied  is  not  in  the  first  person,  or  where  the 
verb  is  in  the  past  tense,  there  is  usually,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  notion  of  mere  appearance  as  opposed  to  fact. 

*  As  personal  verb. 

3.  With  sb.,  adj.,  or  phrase  as  complement  :  To 
appear  to  be,  to  be  apparently  (what  is  expressed 
by  the  complement). 

_  Very  often,  esp.  when  the  complement  is  a  sb.  or  a  phrase, 
it  is  introduced  by  the  infinitive  to  be  :  see  examples  in  4  a. 

a.  without  object  expressed. 

_  UI225  St.  Marker.  9  His  grisliche  teeS  semden  of  swart 
irn,  ant  his  twa  ehnen  steappre  bene  steorren.  a  1225  Ancr. 
R.  in  So  ful  of  anguise  was  bet  ilke  ned  swot. .bet  hit 
puhte  [v.r.  semde)  read  blod.  1340  HAMPOI.E  /V.  Cause. 
1322  For  welthes,  J>at  men  has  here  at  wille,  Semes  tokenyng 
of  endeles  pyn.  ?a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  ion  As  the 
mone  lyght,  Ageyn  whom  all  the  sterrcs  semen  But  sniale 
candels.  1300  GOWER  Conf.  I.  62  He.  .doth  to  seme  of  gret 
decerte  Thing  which  is  litel  worth  M  ithinne.  c  1450  LOVE- 
LICH  Merlin  1000  And  with-jnne  tho  x  mounthes  he  was  so 
bold  that  thyke  tyme  he  semede  two  3eres  old.  1526  Pilfer. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1511)  38  Makyng  bodyes  of  ayre  to  com- 
passe  a  man  &  make  nym  seme  a  hors  or  another  beest. 
1570  T.  WILSON  Deinosth,  Oral.  iii.  63  That  thing  which  I 
shall  say,  though  it  seeme  against  the  opinion  of  all  men  : 
yet  it  shal  be  true  for  all  that.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  u.  672 
What  seem'd  his  head  The  likeness  of  a  Kingly  Crown  had 
on  1667  PEPVS  Diary  27  June,  A  silly  rogue,  but  one 
that  would  seem  a  gentleman,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  23  Apr. 
1646,  Trees  on  which  Bacchus  seems  riding  as  it  were  in 
triumph  every  autumn.  1742  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lit. 
to  Montagu  22  Mar.  (1893)  II.  104  Mr.  Gibson  says.. that  he 
seems  another  man.  1807  CRABBR  fiirth  of  Flattery  33-4 
What  seem'd  the  door,  each  entering  guest  withstood,  What 
seem'd  a  window  was  but  painted  wood.  1837  DICKENS 
ritk-.v.  xxxiv,  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh.. seemed  all  face  and 
waistcoat.  1884  R.  \V.  CHURCH  Bacon  ix.  220  Easy  and 
unstudied  as  his  writing  seems,  it  was  [etc.]. 

b.  const  to  ;  formerly  also  f  with  simple  dative. 

a  1513  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxi.  13  This  seimes  to  me  ane 

guidlie  companie.    1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  i.  368 

But,  of  all  sights,  none  seemes  him  yet  more  strange  Then 

the.. Exchange.     1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixxxiii.  a  This 

to  the  fond  weak  fool  seemeth  a  mighty  delight. 

C.  Followed  by  •(•<",  as  if ,  as  though. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2863  par.  .es  noght  now  bot  a  stinleand 

see,  pat  semes  als  a  lake  of  hell.  Ibid.  9928  pe  thrid  [colour] 

Als  ros  bat  es  als  in  springing,  And  semes  als  a  brennand 


SEEM. 

thing.  1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  i.  3  b,  The  Lady  seyng  the 
fond  and  vndiscrete  treacherye  of  her  husband  made  little 
adoe,  and  seemed  as  though  shee  had  scene  nothing.  1673 
DKYDEN  Love  in  Nunnery  m.  ii,  Stay,  there's  a  Dance 
beginning,  and  she  seems  as  if  she  wou'd  make  one.  1730 
A.  GORDON  Maffefs  Amphith.  320  It  is  probable  that  the 
Rocfs  of  these  Lodges  were  under  the  great  Windows. ..I 
dara  not  however  affirm  it,  for  the  Medals  seem  as  if  they 
came  up  even  to  the  very  Top  of  all.  1908  R.  BAGOT  A.  Cuth. 
oert  xviii.  223  Having  yielded  to  his  persuasions  and  argu- 
ments, Sonia  seemed  as  though  she  were  only  anxious]  to 
forget  past  troubles. 

4.  With  infinitive:   To  appear  to  be  or  to  do 
something,     a.  with  to  be.    (Cf.  3.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5698  A  yongman  pat  semed  to  be  an 
egypician.  1388  WYCLIF  Acts  xvii.  18  And  othere  seiden,  He 
semeth  to  be  a  tellere  of  ne\ve  fendis.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial 
230/18  This  fayth  hade  our  lady  passyng  all  ober  ;  for  ^eras 
hit  was  semyng  forto  be  ynpossybull  bat  scho  schuld  con- 
ceyue  uythout  cowpule  of  man  [etc.].  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slei- 
dane's  Comm.  4  Luther. .hath  preached  also  some  thinges 
that  seme  to  be  heretical!.  1651  HOBBES  Lei'iath.  n.  xxviii. 
165  Exile.. seemeth  not  in  its  own  nature,  without  other 
circumstances,  to  be  a  Punishment.  1756  FRANCES  BROOKE 
Old  A  i 'aid  No.  29.  172  Young  women  are  not  the  angels  they 
seem  to  be.  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  \.  223  Fair  crea- 
ture !  Thou  dostseem  to  be  Some  wandering  spirit  of  the  sea. 
i848TnACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xviii,  Of  all  Sedley's  opponents 
..the  most  determined  and  obstinate  seemed  to  be  John 
Osborne.  1873  JOWF.TT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  247  Many,  .think 
that  you  should  follow  virtue  in  order  that  you  may  seem  to 
be  good. 
b.  with  other  verbs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5749  Als  did  be  tre  bat  semed  to  bren, 
And  ban  was  bar  na  fir  wit-in,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  21  And 
al^ober  lawis  bat  semen  to  sey,  bat  man  how  to  curse  for 
crime  of  vowtre,  beft,  and  swilk  ober.  a  1557  Totters 
Misc.  (Arb.)  267  Of  Venus  stocke  she  semde  to  spring,  the 
rote  of  beauties  grace.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  I.  i.  4  Of 
Gouernment,  the  properties  to  vnfold,  Would  seeme  in  me 
t'afFect  speech  &  discourse,  1697  DRYDEN  Vir%.  Georg. 
in.  54  The  Parian  Marble,  there,  shall  seem  to  'move,  In 
breathing  Statues.  1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  472  T  3  The  fol- 
lowing Letter  seems  to  be  written  by  a  Man  of  Learning. 
1781  COWPER  Com'frsat.  714  The  Christian,  .dares  not 
feign  a  zeal,  Or  seem  to  boast  a  fire,  he  does  not  feel. 
1849  MACAULAV  Hist.Eng.  iii.  I.  417  These  facts  are  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  another  fact  which  seems  to  deserve 
consideration.  1895  ESHER  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXIII. 
701/2  The  statute,  .does  not  seem  upon  a  true  construction 
of  it  to  support  the  assertions  for  which  it  was  cited. 
H  With  omission  of  to.  Obs.  rare. 

c  '374  CHAUCER  Troyhts  \.  747  Eek  som-tyme  it  is  craft  to 

seme  flee  Fro  thing  which  in  effect  men  hunte  faste.     1513 

DOUGLAS  &neis  XL  xvi.  2  Ane  huge  clamour  that  tyde  did 

rys  on  hycht,  That  semyt  smyte  the  goldin  starnis  brycht. 

C.   Occas.  would  seem  :  cf.  the  impersonal  use  7  f. 

1754  WARBURTON  View  Bolingbr.  Philos.  \\.  94  He  has 
refused  no  arms,  we  see,  to  combat  the  Revelations  God    . 
hath  actually  given.     He  would  seem  to  relax  a  little  of 
his  severity,  as  to  those  which  God  may  possibly  give. 

d.  In  modern  use,  the  combination  of  seems  v/ith 
an  infinitive  is  often  equivalent  to  the  finite  verb 
qualified  by  '  probably  ',  '  if  the  evidence  may  be 
trusted.' 

_  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  484/2  Sicily  seems  to  contain  no 
iron.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  8.  102  Henry's  policy 
seems,  for  good  or  evil,  to  have  been  throughout  his  own, 

e.  To  appear  to  oneself;  to  imagine  oneself,  or 
think  one  perceives  oneself,  to  (do  something). 

1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  22  These  Images  doe  follow 
us  so  close,  that  wee  seeme  to  travell,  to  saile,  to  bestirre  our 
selves  mightily  in  a  hot  fight.  1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  265, 
1  seem  through  consecrated  walks  to  rove.  1799  WORDSW. 
Poems  on  Affect,  ix.  7  Still  I  seem  To  love  thee  more  and 
more.  1810  SHELLEY  Marg.  Nich.,  Melody  40,  I  seem  again 
to  share  thy  smile,  I  seem  to  hang  upon  thy  tone.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  10  On  such  occasions  Plato  seems 
to  see  young  men  and  maidens  meeting  together. 

II  f.  confused  construction.  Instead  of  the  infini- 
tive, a  clause  was  in  the  14-160.  sometimes  used, 
as  if  the  verb  were  impersonal.  (Cf.  7.)  Obs. 

.'375  BARBOUR  Bruce  HI.  >68  And  tournys  sa  mony  tyme 
his  stede,  That  semys  oft"  ws  he  had  na  dred.  1565  STAPLE. 
TON  Fortr.  Faith  77  b,  Well  furnished  with  all  such  bookes 
as  Caluin  had  writen  or  any  other  which  semed  might  serue 
their  purpose.  1614  GORGES  Lucan  v.  206  She. .  Durst  not 
..seeme  she  did  his  teares  discerne. 
5.  To  appear  to  exist  or  to  be  present.  Chiefly 
in  the  inversion  there  seems  (followed  by  the  sub- 
ject) ;  otherwise  poet,  or  rhetorical.  Also,  in  the 
same  sense,  there  seems  to  be. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  §  25  Now  yif  so  be  bat  the  semith 
to  long  a  tarienge . .  thanne  whaite  whan  the  sonne  is  in  any 
other  degree  of  the  zodiak.     c  1400  Beryn  2775  They  make 
semen  (as  to  a  mannys  sight)  Abominabill  wormys.     Ibid, 
446  So  wele  they  make  seme  soth,  when  bey  falssest  ly. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hnon  xxi.  64  He  shall  make  to  seme    I 
before  you  a  grete  rynnynge  riuer.    a  1674  TRAHERNE  Poet.    ', 
ll'ks.  (1903)  61  Men  s  Hands  than  Angels'  Wings  Are  truer 
wealth .  For  those  but  seem.     1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.    ' 
II.  xiv.  232  So  far  as  the  inheritance  can  be  evidently  traced 
back,  there  seems  no  need  of  calling  in  this  presumptive 
proof.     1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Root,  xxx,  '  I  regret ',  said  Achilles, 
'  that  there  should  have  seemed  any  cause  for  such  precau- 
tions '.     1883  Law  Times  20  Oct.  409/1  Some  fifteen  years 
ago ..  there  seemed  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  in-    • 
ventors  were  a  nuisance, 

1 6.  Of  a  real  existence  :  To  be  manifested,  come 
to  view,  be  seen  ;  =  APPEAR  v.  i,  9.  Obs. 

134°  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  6022  Bot  many  other  bar  (at  the 
day  of  doom]  sal  seme,  pat  sal  nouther  be  demed  ne  deme 
c  '374  CHAUCER  Boethius  HI.  met.  xi.  (Sk.)  18  And  thanne 
alle  the  derknesse  of  his  misknowinge  shal  seme  more  evi- 
dently to  sighte  of  his  understondinge  thanne  the  sonne  ne 


392 

semeth  to  sighte  with-oute-forth.  £1440  York  Myst.  iii.  20 
For  loue  made  I  bis  worlde  alone,  Therfore  my  loue  shalle 
in  it  seme.  1575  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Dcv.,  Jeremy's  Epist.  to 
Jews,  My  Angel  shall  be  with  you. .,  And  I  myselfe  will 
surely  seeme  for  all  your  soules  to  care. 

**  Impersonal  uses. 

7.  ft  seems.  (In  all  uses,  admitting  a  construction 
with  to  or  f  simple  dative.)  a.  with  the  real 
subject  expressed  by  a  clause :  =  It  appears,  it  is 

//  seems 

t.  Marker.  5  Lauerd..salue  me  mine  wunden  bat 
hit  ne  sem  nowSer  ne  suteli  omi  samblant  bat  ich  derf  drehe. 
c  1250  Gen.  t,  Ex.  2169  It  semet  wel  Sat  }e  spies  ben,  And 
in-to  Sis  lond  cumen  to  sen.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  10441  Ne 
wat  bou  noght,  it  semes  nai,  Quat  a  fest  it  es  to  dai  ?  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Metit.  P  355  And  al  be  it  so  bat  it  seme  that  thou  art 
in  siker  place,  yet  shallow  alwey  do  thy  diligence  in  kepynge 
of  thy  persone.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xvii.  184  And  righte 
as  it  semethe  to  us,  that  thei  ben  undre  us,  righte  so  it 
semethe  hem,  that  wee  ben  undre  hem.  1:1489  CAXTON 
bonnes  of  Aymon  xxii.  480  Yf  it  semeth  you  that  I  have 
doon  amys,  soo  take  ye  amendes  vpon  me.  1530  TINDALE 
Pract.  Prelates  I  vij.  It  semeth  me,  that  it  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  certayne  cases.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  IV.  i. 
198  It  seemes  to  mce,  That  yet  we  sleepe,  we  dreame.  1638 
BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II)  52  It  seemes  you  thought 


Spanish  ship.  1833  TENNYSON  Lady  Clara  Vtre  de  V.  53 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me,  Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
1908  R.  BAGOT  A .  Cathoert  ix.  86  It  seems  to  me . .  that  look- 
ing into  holes  is  a  monotonous  occupation. 

b.  with  complementary  predicate  or  infinitive, 
the  real  subject  being  expressed  by  a  clause  or 
infinitive  phrase.  (Also  with  ellipsis  of  the  sub- 
ject clause.) 

1439  E.  E.  IVills  (1882)  128  Like  as  in  that  partye  after 
their  conscience  and  good  discrecions  it  shall  seme  hem 
necessarie  for  to  be  done  and  executed  for  the  most  ease  of 
his  entent.  1513  Kttareso.  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  4  As  it  shall 
seym  to  my  said  feoffees  mooste  expediente.  1584  B.  R.  tr. 
Herodotus  i.  6  b,  He  besought  them  humbly  yl  since  it  semed 
them^best  to  deale  so  roughly  wl  him  they  would  graunt 


O.  followed  by  as  if,  as  though, 
c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2097  It  semeb  by  his  lat  As  he  hir  neuer 
had  sene  Wib  sijt.  Ibid.  2131  Wende  for(>  in  bi  way,  It 
semes  astow  were  wode,  To  wede.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist. 
Sk.  (1873)  II.  i.  iii.  132  It  seemed  as  though  the  Turks  had 
come  to  their  end  and  were  dying  out.  1908  R.  BAGOT  A. 
Cnthbertyi\.6$  It  seemed  to  Jim  as  though  the  hour  would 
never  arrive  at  which  the  steamer  was  timed  to  get  under  way. 
d.  Parenthetically.  Now  often  with  somewhat 
of  the  sense  '  So  I  am  informed ',  or  '  As  it  appears 
from  rumour  or  report '. 

'377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xviii.  117  Her  suster,  as  it  seined, 
cam  softly  walkynge.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys,  Agatha  369 
For  in  hys  conscyence  ful  confuse  ys  he  And,  as  yt  semyth, 
at  hys  wyttys  ende.  _  1525  SAMPSON  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i. 
I.  263  His  moderacion  off  gesture,  cowntenance,  and  os  it 
semyd  allso  of  inwarde  intente  and  mynde.  1598  B.  JONSON 
Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  III.  i,  Then  you  were  a  seruitor  at  both, 
it  seemes.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olean'us"  Voy.  Ainbasi.  285 
They  were  provided,  it  seems,  only  for  the  Ambassador 
Brugman,  and  his  Ladies.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  305  P8 
Six  Professors,  who  it  seems,  are  to  be  Speculative  States- 
men. 1829  MACAULAY  Milton  Govt.  in  Edin.  Rev.  Mar.  175 
There  is  still,  however,  it  seems,  a  hope  for  mankind,  1876 
GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  167  Who  lived  before  the  close, 
as  it  seems,  of  the  sixteenth  century  B.  c. 
t  e.  =  '  it  seems  good '.  Obs.  rare. 
1557  NORTH  Guevara  s  Diall.  Pr.  157  This  case  was  so 
horrible,  that  it  seemed  to  many  not  to  speake  it. 

f.  //  should  seem,  it  would  seem  :  used  to  ex- 
press somewhat  more  of  hesitation  or  uncertainty 
than  is  expressed  by  it  seems. 

The  older  form,  it  should  seem,  is  perh.  slightly  arch.,  and 
is  now  chiefly  used  to  express  a  guarded  (or  sometimes  an 
ironical)  acceptance  of  statements  made  by  others,  ft  would 
seem  does  not  appear  in  our  quots.  before  the  jgth  c.  (but 
cf.  the  cognate  use  4  c). 

1525  Bp.  CLERK  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  310  As  for 
the  maters  off  France,  it  shold  seim  that  his  Holynes 
rekony  the  not  gretly  howe  youe  determyn  them.  1606  HOL- 
LAND Stieton.  Annot.  31  For  it  should  seeme  that  the  Game 
of  Tali  heere  mentioned  was  Pleistoboleuda  [sic].  1776  ADAM 
SMITH  W.  N.  v.  ii.  n.  i.  (1869)  II.  438  It  should  not,  how- 
ever, seem  very  difficult  to  distinguish  those  two  parts  of 
the  rent  from  one  another.  1816  WORDSW.  Pr.  Wks.  (1876) 
II.  ii  It  should  seem  that  the  ancients  thought  in  this 
manner.  1826  R.  H.  FROUDE  Rein.  (1838)  I.  154  But,  with 
regard  to  writings,  as  it  would  seem,  the  case  is  different 
1829  WHEWELL  in  Life  (1881)  129  All  official  papers  were 
brought  there  :  and  among  the  rest  it  would  seem  these 
Cologne  ones.  1875  SWINBURNE  Ess.  4  Stud.  Pref.  10  The 
accident  of  personal  intimacy,  it  should  seem,  deprives  you 
of  all  right  to  express  admiration  of  what  you  might  allow, 
ably  have  found  admirable  in  a  stranger.  1902  GAIRDNER 
Hist.  Eng.  Ch,  \6th  C.  iv.  (1903)  54  From  all  this  it  would 
seem  that  be  could  not  have  been  much  under  fifty  when  he 
was  compelled  to  abjure. 

t  g.  ?  Perfect  tense  with  is ;  ?  or  passive.    06s. 

1442  BP.  BEKYNTON  Offic.  Corr.  (Rolls)  II.  191  Sir,  hit  is 

semed  right  expedient  unto  suche  as  loveth  the  wele  of  the 

king  [etc.].     Ibid.  219  As  soon  as  hit  shall  be  seemed  unto 

you  and  hym  to  be  doon. 

8.  The  it  of  the  impersonal  verb  is  sometimes 
omitted,     a.  with  the  dative  preceding  the  verb, 


SEEMER. 

thee  seemeth,  us  seemed,  etc.     See  also  MESEEMS 
and  cf.  METHINKS.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  123  Right  so  the  synful  man 
that  loueth  his  synne,  hym  semeth,  that  it  is  to  him  moost 
sweeteofany  thyng.  1413  Pilgr.  So;tile  (Caxton  1483)  iv. 
v.  60  That  other  shalle  answere  as  hyr  semeth  good.  1512 
R.  COPLAND  Helyas  in  Thorns  Pr.  Rom.  (1828)  III.  116  And 
than  her  semed  that  the  two  fyrst  had  [etc.].  1594  CAREW 
ffttarte's  Exam.  Wits  xv.  (1596)  278  Eue  fixed  her  eies 
on  the  tree  forbidden,  and  her  seemed  that  it  was  sweet  in 
last.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.,  Hill  of  Venus  656  Still 
awhile  hlmseemed  That  of  that  fair  close,  those  white  limbs 
he  dreamed.  1871  D.  G.  ROSSETTI  Blessed  Damozel  iii, 
Herseemed  she  scarce  had  been  aday  One  of  God's  choristers! 
II  b.  The  prefixed  dative  sometimes  was  used 
(?by  confusion)  with  reference  to  the  subject  of 

[  the  appearance,  so  that  the  impersonal  him,  her 
seems  became  =  he,  she  seems  (senses  3-4).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3284  pe  formast  was  vnlaghter  milde, 
Hir  semed  na  wight  to  be  wilde.    1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xn. 

!  147  Thame  semyt  men  forsuth,  I  hicht,  That  had  fayndit 
thair  fayis  in  ficht.  1413  Pilgr.  Sotvle  (Caxton)  i.  xxxiii. 
('859)  37  Hyr  semed  wel  a  lady  of  ful  huge  estate,  as 
duchesse,  or  pryncesse.  c  1440  Ipomydon  280  The  lady  by- 
held  Ipomydon,  Hym  semyd  wele  a  gentil  man.  a  1500 
Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  II.  51  Hym  seemes  wearye  on  his 
waye. 

fc.  with  dative  following.  06s.  rare. 
£1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  2112  Thanne  semed  me  ther 
was  a  parlement  At  Atthenes  vpon  certein  poyntz  and  caas. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3196  Semes  jow  no;t  it  suffice  my 
sorowe  with-out,  pat  as  a  bitand  brand  me  brettens  with-in. 
t  d.   What,  how  seemeth  you  ?  =  what  do  you 
think?  Obs. 

£1450  Merlin  iL_28  Lele  eche  man  by  hymself  telle  me 
what  hym  semeth  in  this  mater.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  ff  V. 
(1868)  85  What  seemeth  you  of  the  wysedom  of  my  fader. 
£'53°  LD.  BERNERS  Artk.  Lyt.  Brit.  Ixxx.  (1814)  377  How 
semeth  you  by  the  knightes  of  this  countre  ? 
e.  After  as  or  than. 

1570  T.  WILSON  Demosth.  Oral.  vi.  69  As  seemeth  to 
|    me.    c  1600  T.  PONT  Tofogr.  Ace.  Cunningham  (Maitland 
Club)  22  The  fprsaid  Richard  being,  as  vald  seime,  touched 
yith  compunctione.     1611  BIBLE  Jer.  xviii.  4  So  he  made 
it  againe  another  vessell  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to 
'    make  it.   Mod.  If  he  did  so,  as  seems  likely  enough,  he  was 
excusable.    He  spoke  more  strongly  than  seemed  justifiable, 
t  f.  poet,  in  occasional  uses.    Obs. 
1303  R.  BRUNNB  Handl.  Synne  11764  Yn  tyfed  wurdys 
bat  slyked  are,  Semeb  by  synnes  bat  bey  nojt  were.    1591 
SPENSER  M.  Hubberd  216  But  neither  sword  nor  dagger  he 
1    did  beare,  Seemes  that  no  foes  reuengement  he  did  feare. 
1614  GORGES  Lncan  in.  84  And  yet  now  seemes  that  he 
'•    doth  meane,  From  cares  of  warres  his  thoughts  to  weane. 
g.  colloq.  or  vulgar,  esp.  in  seems  to  me. 
1888  'J.  S.  WINTER'  Bootle's  Childr.  viii,  Seems  to  me 
women  get  like  dogs — they  get  their  lessons  pretty  well  fixed 
in  their  minds  after  a  time. 

fill.  9.  trans.  To  think,  deem,  imagine. 
With  obj.-clause,  obj.  and  inf.  or  complement; 
also  absol.  To  seem  good  =  to  think  good  (see 
GOOD  a.  4b).  Obs, 

The  early  examples  in  which  the  subject  is  a  sb.  might  be 
referred  to  8  a,  from  which  this  sense  arose  by  conversion  of 
the  prefixed  indirect  object  into  the  subject ;  but  unequivocal 
instances  with  nom.  pron.  occur  often  in  the  isth  c. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  193  It  was  a  ffairye,  as  al  the 
peple  semed.  1428  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  79  The  residue  of 
all  my  godes-.I  be-quethe  to  be  distribued.  .like  as  myn 
executours  seme  best.  0430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  8054  She 
semed  Darel  lusted  wel.  £1485  Digby  Myst.,  Alor.  Wisd. 
610  These  thynges  be  now  so  conuersaunt,  we  seme  it  no 
shame.  1499  ?  MYLL  Sfect.  Luf\n  Bannatyne  Misc.  (1836) 

II.  128  Ane  askit  him  quhat  he  semyt  of  a  woman?    1493 
Festirall  (W.  de  W.  1515)  57  Euer  whan  the  bysshop  loked 
on  her  he  semed  her  so  fayre  y'  he  was  gretely  tempted  on 
her.     1512  R.  COPLAND  Helyas  in  Thorns  Pr.  Rom.  (1828) 

III.  24  If  you  seme  it  good,  I  shal  make  her  to  waste  and 
sle  the  childe.    01533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel. 
Kk  7  b,  Fynally,  seyng  that  Rome  was  Rome,  he  was  de. 
manded  how  he  semed  therby.     1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  i.  ii. 
8  3.  17  Possunt,  quia  posse  videntur.    They  can,  because 
they  seeme  they  can. 

b.  To  think  fit. 

^1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  258  The  unresonable  grudgers 
schalle  abstayne  them  from  that  kende  of  mete  [etc]  that 
they  grudge  a^enste,  after  that  the  presidente  semethe  it  for 
to  be  doon.  1471  PASTON  Lett.  III.  17,  I  wolle  spende  xx* 
or  as  ye  seme  to  have  the  sertayn  oft  every  thyng  her  in. 
1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  i.  iii,  And  Beneath  your  threshold, 
bury  me  a  load-stone  To  draw  in  gallants,  that  weare 
spurres  :  the  rest,  They'll  seeme  to  follow. 

Seem,  obs.  form  of  SEAM  sb? 

t  See'mable,  a..  Obs.  rare.  In  5  semeable, 
fisemabill.  [f.  SEEM  v.2  +  -ABLE,  Cf.  SEMBLABLE.] 
Like,  similar. 

1501  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  51  As  bei  wold  we  did  to 
thaym  or  thayrez  in  a  cause  semeable.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Ettfi's 
I.  Prol.  394  Rycht  so,  by  about  speche  oft  in  tymes,  And 
seuthable  [MS.  C.  semabill]  wordis  we  compile  our  rymes. 
Hence  •(•  See'mably  adv.,  in  like  manner. 

1535  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  <r  Lett.  (1902)  I.  398 
For  yourgoodnes  herein  to  be  shewed  vnto  hym.  ,ye  shal  be 
well  assured  to  fynd  me  as  redy  semably  to  requyte  you. 

Seemble,  obs.  form  of  SEEMLY  a. 

Seemer  (sf-mai).  [f.  SEEM  v.2  +  -ER  i.]  One 
who  seems,  or  makes  a  pretence  or  show. 

1603  SHAKS,  Meas.  for  M.  i.  iii.  54  Lord  Angelo ..  scarce 
confesses  That  his  blood  flowes  :  or  that  his  appetite  Is  more 
to  bread  than  stone:  hence  shall  we  see  If  power  change 
purpose,  what  our  Seemers  be.  '647  TRAPP  Comm.  i  Cor. 
x.  12  If  he  be  no  more  then  a  seemer,  he  will  fall  at  length 
into  hell-mouth.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  297  When 


Seeming  (sf-mirj),  vbl.  sb. 
verb.     [f.  SEEM  v."  +  -ING  '.] 


SEEMING. 

the  guardians  of  the  laws  nnd  of  the  government  are  only 
seemers  and  not  real  guardians. 

For  Forms  see  the 
The  action  of  SEEM 
v?  in  various  senses. 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  appearing  to  be  (to  the 
mind  or  to  bodily  sense),  appearance. 

1308  TRF.VISA  fari/i.  De  P.  R.  XI.  xiv.  (Tollemache  M.S.), 
By  his  [lightning's]  sodeyne  semynge  he  smyteb  here  sy^te 
bat  lokeb  beron,  and  makeb  hem  drede.  1413  Pjlgr.  Sir.vle 
(Caxton  1483)  v.  xi.  102  The  cursid  Sathanas  with  a  shepes 
symplenes  in  semyng  come  and  hurteled  with  hym.  4:1440 
Promf.  Parv.  66/1  Cemynge,  or  a  cemys  (P.  or  cemys), 
apparencia.  1581  PETTIE  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conversation 
n.  (1586)  72  The  more  we  consider  the  sayde  sentence  of  So- 
crates, the  more  wayes  we  finde  out  to  auoide  this  vaine 
seeming.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  n.  iv.  108  My  Lord,  my 
Lord, . .  Vou  signe  your  Place  and  Calling,  in  full  seeming, 
With  Meekenesse  and  Humilitie.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intel/. 
Syst.  l.  i.  §  7.  10  Sensible  Qualities,  .are  called  after  riVa 
«V  ijtt.lv  *acr/*ara,  certain  Phansies,  seemings,  or  Appear- 
ances in  us.  1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  fcduc.  x.  (ed.  2) 
330  The  events  which  are  the  most  threatening  in  their 
seeming,  speak  to  us  of  hope. 

b.  f  By  seeming,  f  to  seeming,  in  seeming,  in  all 
seeming,  to  all  appearance. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunchc  944  Wyth  outen  hole  or 
canel  boon  As  be  semynge  had  she  noon.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  xvn.  vii.  699  Thenne  they  lefte  vp  a  clothe  whiche 
was  aboue  the  ground  &  there  fond  a  ryche  purse  by  sem. 
ynge.  f  1532  Ln.  BERNERS  Hiton  xxiii.  68  On  euery  toure 
a  clocher  of  fyne  golde  be  semynge.  1612  J.  CHAMBERLAIN 
in  Crt.  f,-  Times  jas.  I  (1848)  I.  168  [His  wife]  would  have 
accompanied  him  to  the  King's  Bench,  taking  his  cause,  to 
seeming,  very  heartily,  a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes 
m.  xxxix.  (1640)  20  All  this  was  done  in  seeming,  only  to 
bring  them  to  thorough  repentance  for  their  sin.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catulhts  Ixiv.  83  Ere  his  country  to  Crete  freight 
corpses,  a  life  in  seeming. 

t  c.  To  (my)  seeming,  as  it  seems  or  appears  to 
(me),  as  (I)  think,  in  (my)  opinion  or  judgement. 
Also  in  my  seeming.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prioress'  T.  196  Tel  me,  what  is  thy  cause 
for  to  synge  Sith  bat  thy  throte  is  kut  to  my  semynge.  c  1440 
Generydt-'S  4986  Right  Inly  fayre  she  was  to  his  semyng. 
CI530  LD.  BERNERS  Art/i.  Lyt.  Bryt.  Iv.  (1814)  202  Incon- 
tynente  the  ymage  tourned  towarde  him,  and,  to  his  seming, 
it  blusshed  as  red  as  sendall.  1604  HIERON  Preachers  Plea 
Pref.  Wks.  I.  476  A  very  good  way  (in  my  seeming)  to  help 
the  vnderstanding  of  common  men.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  ii. 
176  This  night  our  horsemen  set  to  watch,  to  their  seeming 
did  see  Lampes  burne  at  the  points  of  their  staves  or  speares 
in  the  middest  of  these  lightning  flashes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
ix.  738  He  ended,  .and  in  her  ears  the  sound  Yet  rung  of 
his  perswasive  words,  impregn'd  With  Reason,  to  her  seem- 
ing, and  with  Truth. 

2.  The  form  in  which  a  person  or  thing  seems  or 
appears;  look,  aspect. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  47  For  oon  sect  bat 
er  namyd  ypatetiks  affermes  bat  he  steigh  to  be  emperien 
heuene  yn  be  semynge  of  fir.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of '/Esop 
iv.  xi,  We  must  kepe  our  self  fro  all  them  whiche  vnder  fayre 
semynge  haue  a  fals  herte.  1632  BROME  Northern  Lasse 
n.  iv,  1  present  her  to  your  judgment,  whether  her  out- 
ward seeming  may  deserve  such  scorn.  1765  H.  WALPOLE 
Otranto  i,  Your  behaviour  is  above  your  seeming.  1813 
BYRON  Corsair  n.  xii,  He  slept  in  calmest  seeming,  for  his 
breath  Was  hush'd  so  deep— Ah  !  happy  if  in  death  1  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  vi.  |  4.  305  Words  which  show  the 
tenderness  that  lay  beneath  the  stern  outer  seeming  of  the 
man. 

3.  External  appearance  considered  as  deceptive, 
or  as  distinguished  from  reality;   an  illusion,  a 
semblance. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  Gl.  529  And  since  myselfe  (now 
pride  of  youth  is  past)  Do  love  to  be,  and  let  al  seeming 
passe,  Since  I  desire,  to  see  my  selfe  in  deed  [etc].  1603 
SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  in.  ii.  41  That  we  were  all,  as  some 
would  seeme  to  bee  From  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming, 
free.  1816  BYRON  Sketch  59  A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly- 
spoken  seeming,  To  hide  her  bloodless  heart's  soul-harden' d 
scheming.  1891  F,  THOMPSON  5&tosSiMf/(itg5)  35  Even  so 
Its  lovely  gleamin^s  Seemings  show  Of  things  not  seemings. 

Seeming  (si'mirj),///.  a.  For  Forms  see  the 
verb.  [f.  SEEM  ».*  + -ISG  z.]  That  seems,  in 
various  senses  of  the  verb. 

fl.  Suitable,  beseeming,  fitting  ;  according.  Obs. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  51  Bataile  bituene  vs  wille  not 
be  semand.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  386  For  sarasenes 
han  somewhat  semynge  to  owre  bileue.  For  bei  loue  and 
bileue  in  p  perspne  almijty.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xvii.  274  In- 
sens  to  bi  seruis  is  semand.  ?  1548  tr.  Viret's  Expos.  XII 
Art.  Chr.  Faith  B  viij  b,  The  name  of  father. .is  semynge 
vnto  hym  [God]  for  dyuers  causes  and  reasons.  1687  DRY- 
DEN  Hind  f,  P.  1176  The  Buzzard.. Invites  the  feather'd 
Nimrods  of  his  Race,  To  hide  the  thinness  of  their  Flock 
from  Sight,  And  all  together  make  a  seeming,  goodly  Flight. 

1 2.  Probable,  likely.  Obs. 

CI450.SV.  Cuthbrrt  (Surtees)  6517  Sa  Eata,  it  is  semand, 
Was  )>an  bischop  of  haly  eland.  1655  EARL  ORRERY  Par- 
thenissa.  Pref.  A  2,  And  where  1  have  found  any  contradic- 
tions.. I  have  gone  according  to  the  seeming'st  Truth. 

3.  Apparent  to  the  senses  or  to  the  mind,  as  dis- 
tinct from  what  is. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  5290  pis  taken,  als  I  trowe,  sal 
noght  be  pe  sam  cros,  ne  be  sam  tre, . .  Bot  a  taken  of  bat 
cros  semande.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1252  Sa  stithe  a 
steuyn  in  be  stoure  of  stedis  &  ellis,  As  it  was  semand  to 
siy  as  all  be  soyle  trymbled.  <i  1557  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.) 
215  Oft  craft  can  cause  the  man  to  make  a  semyng  show  Of 
hart  with  dolour  all  distreined,  where  griefe  did  neuer  grow. 
1653  H.  MORE  Anlid.  Ath.  n.  Philos.  Writ.  (1712)  ii  The 
seeming  Ashes  may  be  no  Ashes.  1700  DRYDEN  Sifistft.  <$• 
Guise.  46  A  seeming  Widow,  and  a  secret  Bride.  1766 
VOL.  VIII. 
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OptDSM.  Vic.  Jt-\  xix,  Miss  Wilmot's  reception  [of  him]  was 
mixed  with  seeming  neglect,  and  yet  I  could  perceive  she 
acted  a  studied  part.  1857  H.  MILLAR  Test.  Rocks  v.  194 
J  hat  his  seeming  argument  was  no  argument,  but  merely  a 
sort  of  verbal  play.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  1. 263  He  asserts 
the^seeming  paradox  that  [etc.]  1883  R.  W.  DI.XON  Ma?io 
I1,_IV.  74  We  came  upon  him  riding  loftily,  Clad  in  his 
knightly  arms  without  disguise,  No  seeming  pilgrim  now. 

b.  In  comb,  with  sbs. 

1598  MARSTON  rygwaL  Sat.  ii.  144  Diomedes  lades  were 
not  so  bestiall  As  this  same  seeming-saint,  vile  Canniball. 
1654  W.  STRE AT  (title)  The  dividing  of  the  HoofT :  or,  Seem- 
ing-Contradictions  throughout  sacred  Scriptures.  1870 
LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  iii.  163  Those  astronomic 
wonders  of  poise  and  counterpoise,  of  planetary  law  and 
cometary  seeming-exception,  in  his  metres. 

4.  Used  adverbially  with  other  adjectives  to  form 
hyphened  compounds  with  the  sense  of  *  having  n. 
(specified)  appearance'. 

In  some  of  these  formations  the  writers  may  have  intended 
seeming  as  pres.  pple.  with  the  second  adj.  as  predicate, 
though  such  a  use  would  be  grammatically  abnormal. 

[c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gpv.  Lordsh.  xii.  55  And  if  lie 
oonly  shew  hym  semand  religious,  and  yn  his  werkys  be  an 
euyl  doere . .  he  shal  be  refusyd  of  god  and  of  |>e  folk  despysed.J 
159°  SPENSER  F.Q.  \.  ii.  27  With  chaunge  of  cheare  the  seem- 
ing simple  maid  Let  fall  her  eyen.  rti64i  Bp.  MOUNTAGU /?<:/.? 
$  Man.  (1642)  401  As  commonly  all  seeming-religious  Hypo- 
crites bee,  they  are  charged  to  have  beene  devourers  of 
Orphans  goods.  1741  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  1113  What  knots 
are  ty'd  !  How  soon  are  they  dissolv'd,  And  set  the  seeming 
marry'd  planets  free  !  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  n.  xxxiii,  Little 
knew  she  that  seeming  marble  heart, ..Was  not  unskilful  in 
the  spoiler's  art.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  m.  x,  Whilst  I 
had  watched  the  motions  of  the  crew  With  seeming-careless 
glance.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xlviii,  But  blame  not  thou 
the  winds  that  make  The  seeming-wanton  ripple  break.  1899 
MACKAIL  W.  Morris  II.  205  He  was  continually  seeking 
refuge  from  it  in  dreams  of  some  settled  and  seeming-change- 
less order. 

Seemingly  (srmirjli),  adv.  Also  5  semeinly, 
<5  semyngly.  [f.  SEEMING  ///.  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  Fittingly,  becomingly.     Now  somewhat  rare. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  329/1  Semeinly,  decenter,  comti-nienter, 

eleganter,  fy  cetera,  r  1630  RISDON  Sitrv.  Devon  §  112 
(1810)  117  1'he  tenant.. is  to  come  seemingly  apparelled. 
1702  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3804/2  The  Temporal  Lords,  did  their 
Homage,  and  seemingly  kissed  Her  Majesty's  Left  Cheek. 
1883  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  93/1  Try  and  bear  yourselves 
more  seemingly. 

2.  To  external  appearance,  apparently,     (Distin- 
guished from  bnt  not  necessarily  opposed  to  really?) 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  vi.  33  To  this  her  Mothers  plot 
She  seemingly  obedient  likewise  hath  Made  promise  to  the 
Doctor.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  196  One  of  these  seem- 
ingly deuout  Abdals.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  xi.  10 
Now  the  City-Dame  was  so  well  bred,  as  seemingly  to  take 
All  in  Good  Part.  1736  BUTLER  Anal,  i.  vii.  Wks.  1874  I. 
132  Things  seemingly  the  most  insignificant  imaginable. 
1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  MoralT.^  Angelina  ii,  A  young  lady 
seemingly  not  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  1868  E. 
EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  vii.  109  A  combination  of  circumstances 
seemingly  more  favourable  to  the  enterprise . .  could  scarcely 
be  looked  for.  1893  Law  Times  XCV.  28/1  The  Director. . 
managed  to  get  the  better  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  .and  is 
seemingly  desirous  that  the  facts  of  the  victory  should  be 
fully  known. 

-f  b.  ?  nonce-use.    ?  So  as  to  seem  real.   Obs. 

1602  Kyd's  Sp.  Trag.  m.  xii.  A.  123  Canst  paint  a  dolefull 
crle?  Paint.  Seemingly,  sir. 

3.  So  far  as  it  appears  from  the  evidence  ;  so  far 
as  one  can  judge  by  circumstances. 

1715  DE  FOE  Fam.  Instruct.  (1841)  I.  62  Well,  it  must  be 
done,  however  difficult,  however  seemingly  fruitless,  and  to  no 
purpose.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Mau  n.  iii.  §  6.  293  Where 
they  are  opposite,  or  seemingly  so,  we  may  suppose  them  to. . 
restrain  one  another.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  ix. 
307  Through  French  influence  the  rupture  with  Scotland  had 
been  seemingly  healed.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2}  I.  434  The 
seemingly  true  belief  that  God  is  our  guardian.  1892  Speaker 
3  Sept.  279/1  The  prisoners ..  were  cheered  on  leaving,  but 
seemingly  only  by  their  own  claque. 

b.  Jn    combinations   (usually   hyphened)    with 
adjectives  in  the  sense  of  '  apparently  • — '. 

1725  Pope's  Odyss.  v.  Notes  II.  49  This  seemingly-trifling 
circumstance  is  an  instance.  1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison 
(1754)  III.  xviii.  158  What  excellence  shines  out  in  full 
lustre,  on  this  unaffected  and  seemingly  little  occasion.  1853 
KINGSLEY  Hypatia  vhi,  More  than  once  some.. question  of 
his  had.  .opened  up  ugly  depths  of  doubt,  even  on  the  most 
seemingly-palpable  certainties. 

c.  parenthetically.    As  it  seems, 

1702  S.  PARKER  tr.  Cicero's  De  Finibus  v.  285  Not  that 
there  is  any  Thing  Material  wherein  they  vary  or  disagree, 
tho'  seemingly  they  may  teach  us  inconsistent  Lessons.  1828 
SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xi,  The  contending  parties,  seemingly, 
were  partizans  of  Douglas,  known  by  the  cognizance  of  the 
Bloody  Heart,  and  citizens  of  the  town  cf  Perth.  1863  MRS. 
WurrNF.v  Faith  Gartners  Girlh,  xxix,  Some  women.. have 
done  this,  and,  seemingly,  done  well. 

Seemingness  (sf  mii^nes).  [f.  SEEMISG  ///. 
a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  seeming  to  be  some- 
thing ;  unreal  pretence  ;  plausibility. 

1640  G.  ABBOTT  Job  Paraphr.  vi.  21,  I  put  my  confidence 
in  you,  because  of  your  former  seemingnesse.  1644  DIGBV 
Nat.  Bodits  vi.  §  7.  45  Were  it  not  for  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  and  of  his  learned  followers,  that  prcsseth  vs  on  the 
one  side,  and_for  the  seemingnesse  of  those  reasons  we  haue 
already  mentioned,  which  persuadeth  vs  on  the  other  side. 
1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Matt.  vi.  16  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
seemingnesse,  and  much  counterfeit  grace  abroad.  1830 
LAMB  Let.  to  Ren.  J.  Gillman  S  Mar.,  In  the  silken  seem- 
ingness of  his  nature  there  is  that  which  offends  me. 

2.  Semblance,  seeming  existence  or  presence. 


SEEMLY. 

i6s6D!se.  Auxil.  BtaHty  01  Under  the  seemingnesse  or 
appearance  of  evill.  1701  SHERBURNE  Strum's  Trag.  En 
Ded.  Asb,  I  must  confess,  there  is  not  a  little  Seemingness 
of  Incongruity  between  [etc.].  1851  MEREDITH  Poems,  Sleep- 
ing City  14  The  seemingness  of  Death,  not  dead. 

Seemlaunte,  variant  of  SEMBLANT  Ol>s. 

See-mlesS,  a.  06s.  exc.  arch.  Also  6-7 
se(e)meless,  (7  seeme-les).  [f.  SEEM  v.%  (as- 
sumed to  be  the  source  of  SEEMLY  a.)  +  -LES.s.] 
Unseemly ;  shameful  ;  unfitting. 

1506  SPENSER  F.Q.  v.  ii.  25  Thence  he  her  drew  By  the 
faire  lockes,  and  fowly  did  array.  .That  Artegall  him  selfe 
|  her  seemelesse  plight  did  rew.  1609  B.  JOXSON  Case  is 
Alti-rcdm.  vii,  And  here  I  vow,  Neuer  to  dreame  of  seeme- 
les  amorous  toyes.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xx.  397  The  Prince 
.  .did  his  Father  place,  .in  a  Sente  Seemelesse,  and  abiect. 
J8S5  SINGLETON  I'irgil  II.  116  Maimed  with  seemless  wound 
[L.  inlionesto  viilnere\. 

Seemlihead  (sfmlihed).  arch,  (written  -hcd 
after  Spenser),  [f.  SEEMLY  a.  +  -HEAD.]  The  con- 
dition of  being  seemly  ;  seemliness. 

?ari36o'  CHAUCER  Row.  Rose  777  Ful  fetis  damiselles  two, 
Right  yonge,  and  fulle  of  sernlihede.  Ibid.  1 130  A  yong  man 
fid  of  semelihede.  c  1403  CLANVOWE  Citckmv  it  Night.  157 
I-owliheed,  and  trewe  companye,  Seemliheed,  largesse,  and 
curtesye.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.viii.  14  She.  .by  his  persons 
secret  seemlyhed  Well  weend  that  he  had  beene  some  man 
of  place.  1818  KEATS  Enciytir.  iv.  950  And  then  his  tongue 
with  sober  seemlihed  Gave  utterance. 

See'inlihood.    Obs.  rare-1.     In  5  semely 
hode.     [f.  SEEMLY  a.  +  -HOOD.]   =  SEEMLIHEAD. 

£  1440  Partonope  6274  A  gentyllmaun  whens  euer  ye  come 
Be  youre  semely  hode  a  man  may  deme. 

t  See'llllily,  adv.  C/>s.  Forms :  4  semlyly, 
semblely,  5  semlely,  semelily,  6  semelely,  7 
seemlily.  [f.  SEEMLY  a.  +  -LY^.]  In  a  seemly 
manner ;  so  as  to  present  a  seemly  appearance  ; 
pleasingly,  handsomely,  nobly,  elegantly. 

13..  Gam.  fy  Cr.  Knt.  622  He  braydez  hit  by  be  baude- 
ryk,  aboute  pe  hals  kestcs,  pat  bisemed  be  segpe  semlyly 
fayre.  c  1400  Sc .  Trajan  War  (Horstm.)  I.  96  Thane  to  t>e 
messenger  ine  hye  He  turnyt  ande  saide  hyme  semblely  [etc.). 
1:1420  Anturs  cf  Arth,  24  (Thornton  MS.)  Hir  sadille.. 
Semelely  sewede  with  sylke.  1567  DRANT  Horace  P.p.  I.  xviii. 
Fv,  Who  can  then  the  more  semelily  Thy  manlike  armoure 
weelde?  1613  W.  I^EDWELL  Alohavt.  Impost.  I.  §  6  He  is 
also  that  word  or  soule  which  created  the  heauens  vaultwise 
most  seemlily. 

Seemliness  (srmlines).  Forms  :  see  the  adj. 
[f.  SEEMLY  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1 1.  Pleasing  appearance  ;  elegance  or  handsome- 
ness of  form  (of  the  body  or  its  parts) ;  gracefulness, 
attractiveness  (of  things,  actions,  etc.).  Ola. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  /,.  G.  IT.  iO4t  If  that  god. .  Wolde  han  a 
loue  for  beute  &  goodnesse  And  womanhod  &  trouthe  & 
semelynesse,  Whom  schulde  he  louyn  but  this  lady  swete? 
c  1440  Promp.  Par:'.  452/2  Semelynesse,  yn  syghte,  fttcencia. 
Semelynesse,  or  comelynesse  of  schappe,  elegancia.  c  1460 
J.  METIIAM  U'ks.  155  He  that  ys  born  that  day  schuld  be 
dysposyd..gretly  to  be  louyd  off  women  for  semlynes  off 
persone  and  beute  off  face.  iS45AscHAM  Toxoph.  n.(Arb.)  149 
Therefore  to  draweeaselyand  vniformely,..vntil  you  come  to 
the  rige  or  shouldringe  of  ye  head,  is  best  both  for  profit  and 
semelinesse.  1578  T.  PROCTER  Gorg.  Gallery  G  iv  b,  In  boddy 
seemelynesse  doth  shew, . .  All  panes  of  her  doth  prayse  de- 
serue.  1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  II.  108  Yet  for  the  sightly 
grace  and  seemelynesse  of  building,  there  is  none  compar- 
able vnto  it.  ci59S  R.  CAREW  Excell.  Eng.  Tongue  in  Cam- 
cten's  Kern.  43  When  substamialnesse  combineth  with 
delightfulnesse,.  .seemelinesse  with  portlinesse,  and  currant- 
nesse  with  stayednesse,  how  can  the  language.. sound  other 
then  most  full  of  sweetnes  ?  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl. 
VIII.  ix,  Strip  thou  their  [sc.  vices  J  meretricious  seemlinesse, 
.  .That  we  may  loath  their  inward  uglinesse. 

2.  Propriety,  becomingness,  fitness;  decorum  in 
behaviour  or  demeanour. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm,  Par.  Matt.  iii.  13-15  Obseruing 
&  marking  a  meruaylouse  semelynes  and  honesty  apperyng 
in  his  iyes,  in  all  his  countenaunce,  &  in  his  maner  of 
going,  c  1550  N.  SMYTH  tr.  Herodian  vi.  66  But  thad- 
ministracion  of  all  affayres.  .appertained  to  the  women  : 
wiio  endeuored  to  reduce  all  thinges  to  their  pristinate 
seemelynes  and  modesty.  1577  tr.  Bttllinger's  Decades 
n.  vii.  188/1  Which  thinck..they  may  vtterly  abolish  good 
lawes,  ana  Hue  against  all  lawe  and  seemelinesse  {contra 
jus  fy  decorum}.  1627  P.  FLETCHER  Locusts  m.  xii,  The 
second  beast . .  Comes  on  the  stage,  and  with  great  seemelinese 
Acts  his  first  scenes.  1751  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  95  The 
dispensation  relating  only  to  theaffinity  between  the  parties, 
ana  not  to  the  publick  honesty  or  seemliness  of  the  marriage. 
1803  WORDSW.  Mem.  Tour  Scot.,  To  Ilighl.  Girl  36  And 
seemliness  complete,  that  sways  Thy  courtesies,  about  thee 
plays,  a  1806  HORSI.EY  Scrjn.  xxi.  (1816)  II.  189  The  natural 
seemliness  of  one  action  and  unseemliness  of  another.  1871 
PALGKAVE  Lyr.  Poems  24  But  thou  art  ever  equal  to  thy 
fate,  Robed  in  all  seemliness,  lady  complete.  1878  BAYNE 
Purit.  Jiev.  iii.  86  He  had  in  view  chiefly  the  rational 
decoration  and  seemliness  of  worship. 

•fb.  Something  becoming  fa.  Ol>s.rare~l. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.Hl.  412/3  Of  face.. manlike, 
. .  in  age  bald,  but  so  as  it  was  rather  a  seemelinesse  to  those 
his  ancient  yeares  than  any  disfiguring  to  his  visage. 

tSee-mlity.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  5  semelyte. 
[f.  SEEMLY  O.  +  -TY.]  Seemliness. 

£1440  York  Myst.  xxv.  116  He  bat  is  rewler  of  al  right,., 
kepe  5ou  in  3oure  semelyte  And  all  honoure. 

Seemly  (sf-mli),  a.  Forms  :  a.  3-4  semliche, 
(3  somlioh,  semlyoho.  sem(e; like), 3-4  sem(e  Ii, 
(3  semele,  3,5  semle,  4  seemeli),  4  semelioh(e, 
8eem(e'/lioh,  4-5  semlieh,  5  semelych,  4-6 
semly,  5-6  semelie,  (5  cemely,  semly,  seyme- 
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SEEMLY. 

ly),  4-7  semely,  (5-6  -ye^,  5-7  seemely,  (6 
seemlie),  4-  seemly.  /3.  4-6  sembly,  (4  sernb- 
bly,  sembli,  semblych,  6  seemble).  Compar. 
4  semeliere,  semloker,  5  semelyar,  6  seeme- 
lyer,  6-  seemlier.  Superl.  4  semelieste,  4-5 
sem(e)lokest,  semlyest(e,  (semelest,  semyly- 
este),  5  sem(e)liest,  sem(e)list,  seymliast,  5-6 
semelyest,  7  seemelyest,  6-  seemliest,  [a.  ON. 
$tmilig-r  (MSw.  somehk-er,  Da.  SfmtntOff},  f. 
$6m-r  becoming:  see  SEEM  v.-  and  -LY1.] 

1.  Of  a  person,  his  figure,  etc. :   Of  a  pleasing  or 
goodly  appearance,  fair,  well-formed,  handsome, 
*  proper  '.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

In  early  use  chiefly  applied  to  a  person  of  high  rank  or 
lineage.  Frequently  used  alliteratively,  as  seemly  to  see, 
seemly  in  or  to  sight. 

a.  a  1225 Leg.  Kath.  449  Ah  bi schene  nebscheft  &  tisemhche 
schape  schaweS  wel  bset  tu  art  freo  monne  foster,  c  1250 
Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1007  Si3en, ..sa3  abraham  figures  Sre,  Sondes 
semlike  kumen  fro  gode.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18830  Of  heght 
he  [Christ]  was  meteli  man,.  .And  wonder  semli  was  wit-nl. 
c  1350  Lit'eans  Desc.  125  per  nas  countesse  ne  queue  So 
semelich  on  to  sene,  pat  mi3te  be  her  pere.  13 ..  E.  E.  A  Hit. 
P.  B.8i6  His  [Lot's]  two  dere  do3terez..wer  semly  &  swete, 
&  swybe  wel  arayed.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's _  T.  15 
Therto  he  was  the  semelieste  man  That  is  or  was  slth  bat 
the  world  bigan.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  39  A  Baron  & 
Kni^tis  ful  boold,  That  roialle  were  and  semly  to  sene. 
1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls1  I.  263  That  peple  is  stronge  and 
of  semely  stature.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  237/1  He  sawe 
an  auncient  man  of  noble  stature  wyth  a  long  berd  wyth  a 
semely  vysage.  c  15x0  MORE  Picus  Wks.  2/2  He  was  of 
feture  and  shappe  semely,  and  bewteous.  154°  CROMWELL 
in  Merriman  Life  <$•  Lett.  (1902)  II.  269  She  is  nothing  so 
Fayre  as  she  hathe  bene  reportyd,  howbeit  she  is  well  and 
semelye.  1548-77  VICARY  Anat.  iii.  (i8S8)  25  The  Heire. . 
maketh  the  forme . .  of  the  head  to  seeme  more  seemelyer  or 
beautyfuller.  1596  SPENSER  F.Q.  v.  iv.  4  And  them  beside 
t  wo  seemely  damzells  stood.  1900  E.  PuiLLPorrsin  Pall  Mall 
Mag.  Apr.  436  He  was  aman  of  seemly  outward  parts. 

ft.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  834  panne  was  Olyuer  bat  sembbly 
kny^t  al-one  among  is  fon.  Ibid.  5884  Hure  vysage  was  fair 
&  tretys,  Hure  body,  .semblych  of  stature.  138*  WYCLIF 
Gen.  xxiv.  16  Rabecca..a  ful  sembly  damysel,  and  moost 
fayr  mayden.  Ibid,  i  Sam.  xvi.  12  Forsothe  he  was  rodi. . 
and  sembli  in  face,  c  1470  HEN'RY  Wallace  ix.  1920  In 
schuldrys  braid  was  he,  Rycht  sembly,  strang,  and  lusty  for 
to  se.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vi.  xv.  37  A  sembly  springald, 
a  fayr  3owng  galland,  Rycht  schaply  maid. 

•f  b.  absol.  (quasi-^.)  A  ( seemly '  person.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13371  pat  gadring  bar  was  ful  gret  And 
mam  semli  sett  in  sete.  a  1310  [see  SAD  a.  i].  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  732  But  certes  bat  semly  sat  so  in  his  hert-.bat. . 
a-wai  wold  it  neuer.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xlvii,  6  And  to  bat 
semely  schall  50  saye  Off  heuene  I  haue  hir  chosen  quene. 
a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  639  Is  noon  of  vs  but  wold  be  blithe 
Suche  a  semely  for  to  see. 

2.  Of  things:  Pleasant  (esp.  to  the  sight);  hand- 
some in  appearance  ;  of  fine  or  stately  proportion. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  v.  25  Ase  beryl  so  bryht,  Ase 
saphyr  in  selver  semly  on  syht,  c«32o  Sir  Tristr.  12  }>is 
semly  somers  day.  1340-70  Alex.  $•  Dind.  115  pere  sai  he 
semhche  tres  wi|»  be  sonne  woxe.  1380  CHAUCER  To  Rose- 
mounde  ii  Your  seemly  voys  that  ye  so  smal  out-twyne. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  Prol.  (Skeat)l.  n  This  book,  that 
nothing  hath  of  the  greet  flode  of  wit  ne  of  semelich  colours, 
is  dolven  with  rude  wordes  and  boystous.  1432-50  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  I.  81  There  be  trees  of  so  semely  stature  that  vnnethe 
the  altitude  of  theym  may  be  atteynede  by  the  schote  of  an 
arowe.  1563  SACKVILLE  Induct.  Mirr.  Mag.  ii,  The  soyle 
that  earst  so  seemely  was  to  seen.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nitholay's  I7oy.  n.  vii.  37  Their  gownes.. white  or  of  other 
seemlie  colour.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Hottsew.  Gard. 
(1626)  12  You  must  therefore  plant  in  such  a  soile,  where  you 
may  prouidea  conuenient,  strong,  and  seemely  fence.  ai66i 
FULLER  Worthies,  Chester  (1662)  i.  292  He  erected  a  seemly 
waterwork  built  Steeplewise . .  by  his  own  ingenious  industry. 
1826  E.  IRVING  Babylon  1. 1^294  This  seemly  fabric  which  he 
had  built  up,  of  arms,  of  arts,  of  elegance,  ..began  to  crumble. 
1870  ROCK  Textile  Fabrics  Introd.  86  From  such  a  prohibi- 
tion we  are  not  to  draw  as  a  conclusion  that  fustian  was  at 
the  time  a  mean  material ;  quite  the  contrary,  it  was  a  seemly 
textile.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  18  Sept.  4/6  He.  .like  a  skilful 
architect,  builds  them  into  a  fair  and  seemly  edifice. 

P.  c  1305  Land  Cokayne  66  per  is  a  cloister  fair  and  lijt 
Brod  and  lang,  of  sembli  si'jt.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vni. 
1008  A  sembly  place  sofand  thal.-Quhilk  Ramswaith  hecht. 

3.  Of  conduct,  speech,  appearance  :  Conformable 
to  propriety  or  good  taste  ;   becoming,  decorous. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  94  Ant  forbui  hit  is  riht  &  somlich  [v.  r. 
semlich]  baet  ancren  bes  two  morh3iuen  habben  biuoren 
oSre.  ci38o  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  41,  Iconseile.  .my  freris.. 
J>at  bei  ben.  .homly  &  meke,  spekynge  of  al  bingis  as  it  is 
semely.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2962  Hit  were  sittyng  forsothe, 
&  semly  for  wemen,  ^aire  houses  to  haunt  &  holde  horn 
with  in.  1545  JOVE  Exp.  Dan.  vii.  124  A  fayer  decent 
semely  shewe  of  vtwarde  deuocion.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin" s 
Serm.  Tim.  139/1  That  our  Hues  be  honest  and  semely,  not 
dissolute  and  lawlesse.  1657  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Rhet.  Unvaifd 
70  Such  like  formes  of  speaking  are  used  for  modesties  sake ; 
for  it  were  not  so  seemly  to  say.. that  he  is  a  fool.  1708  J. 
PHILIPS  Cyder  n.  484  ftfay  we.. enjoy  Our  humid  Products, 
and  with  seemly  Draughts  Enkindle  Mirth.  1785  COWPF.R 
Task  i.  729  It  is  not  seemly,  nor  of  good  report,  That  she  is 
slack  in  discipline.  1805  WORDS w.  Prelude  in.  398  And  over 
all  A  healthy  sound  simplicity  should  reign,  A  seemly  plain- 
ness, name  it  what  you  will,  Republican  or  pious.  1817 
COLERIDGE  ( Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  *  72  To  be . .  industrious, 
useful,  and  of  seemly  bearing,  are  qualities  presupposed  in 
the  gospel  code.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  u.  xv,  Take  a 
little  time. .to  make  your  eyes  seemly  [after  weeping].  1871 
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absol.  «i8o6HoRSLEv5<??-»r.xxi.  (1816)11.187  A  system  of   1 
morality  in  which  the  formal  nature  of  the  moral  good  should 
he  traced  to  the  original  idea  of  the  seemly  and  the  fair. 

£.    1554  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1733)  III.  xvi.  139  For  it  was    i 
not  meet  nor  seemble,  that  the  Bishop  being  occupied  with 
other  weightier  Affairs.,  should  debase  himself  to  such  petit 
Functions. 

f  4.  Suitable  to  the  person  or  the  occasion ;  appro-    | 
priate.     Const,  to,  for.   Obs. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  568,  I  sayle  now  in  [>e  see  as  schip    i 
boute  mast, ..or  ani  semlyche  sayle.     Ibid.  1882  pei  etc..     | 
boute  salt  o^er  sauce  or  any  semli  drynk.     1568  GRAFTON    : 
Chron.  II.  302  He  commaunded  the  Citezens  of  London  to 
prepare  themselues  and  their  Citie,  and  to  make  the  same 
seemely  and  meete  to  receyue..the  French  king.     1586  A. 
DAY  Eng.  Secretary  r.  (1625)  15  The  very  lowest  margent  of 
paper  shall  doe  no  more  but  beare  it,  so  be  it  the  place  be 
seemely  for  the  same.     1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad. 
i.   623   Artaxerxes  said,  that   it  was   a  great  deale   more    \ 
seemlier  for  the  majestic  of  a  king  to  give,  than  to  take.    ; 
c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xxii.  6  For  all  that  beauty  that  doth 
couer  thee,  Is  but  the  seemely  ray  men  t  of  my  heart,  Which 
in  thy  brest  doth  Hue.   1601  B.  JOXSON  Poetaster  iv.  vi,  And 
are  these  seemely  companie  for  thee,  Degenerate  monster? 
1611  BIBLE  Prov.  xix.  10  Delight  is  not  seemely  for  a  foole. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tray.  146  The  heeles  [of  shoes]  shod 
with  thin  Iron,  and  end  with  small  nailes  in  seemely  order,      i 

t5.  [Influenced  by  SEEM  v£\     a.  Likely,     b.    ' 
Apparent,  seeming.  Obs, 

a.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxi.  140,  I  dare  nojt  say  bat 
bai  ware  all  veiray  bodys:..for  it  es  no^t  semely  bat  so 
grete  a  multitude  of  folk  schuld  vcrrayly  hafe  bene  deed  so 
resch  withouten..corrupcioun.     £  14*5  Cursor  M.  9781   If 
aungel  had  take  monnes  kynde  penne  were  he  lebyere  ben 
he  was  ere.  .And  semeliere  for  to  doun  falle.     1496  Dives  <V 
Pauper  (1534)  n.  xiii-  98  b,  He  sholde  not  haue  made  that 
oth.-for  it  was  semely,  that  moche  dysease  myght  come 
therof,  yf  it  were  kepte. 

b.  (-1440  LOVE  Bonaz'ent.  Mirr.  viii.  (Gibbs  MS.),  [Christ    \ 
giving  us  example  that]  we  schulden  not  go  fro  be  ground  of    ! 
trew  mekenesse  by  coloure  of  any  semelych  profyte  or  gode    ! 
[L.  apparent  is  boni\      1800  SOUTH  EV  Thalaba  \\.  370  And 
still  the  wily  man  With  seemly  kindness,  to  the  eager  Boy    j 
Directs  his  winning  tale, 

Seemly  (srmli),  adv.     Forms  :    3  semelike, 
semele,8emili,48em^liche,semeli,(semeely),   ' 
4-5  sem(y)ly,  4-6  semely,  5  cemely,  (6  seme- 
lie,  -ye,  7  seemlie),  6-  seemly,     [a.  ON.  $&mi-    \ 
/i^(lcG\.sxmt?igat'NtSw.sffmefi&a)9f.s/m-ri  see   , 
prec.  and  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  a  pleasing  manner ;  so  as  to  present  a  fair, 
handsome,  or  stately  appearance.     Now  arch. 

c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  1^04  De  firme  sune  at  offrende  sel  Was 
wune  ben  scrid  semelike  and  wel.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8322  It 
sal  be  precius  and  prude,  J>e  were  he  [Solomon]  sal  sua  semele 
scrude.  Ibid.  9880  A  castell  bath  god  and  gett,  Strenthed 
well  and  semili  sett,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1432  pemperour 
ful  semly  seide  to  hem  (Janne  [etc.],  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
B.  1442  f>e  lueles . .  Bi  be  syde  of  be  sale  were  semely  arayed. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prpl.  123  Ful  weel  she  soong  the  seruice 
dyuyne,  Entuned  in  hit  nose  ful  semeely.  Ibid.  151  Ful 
semyly  hir  wympul  pynched  was.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret., 
Gov,  Lordsh.  73  A  spouse  semly  dighte  of  ryche  ornements. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvn.  vii.  699  Gyrdels  which  were 
semely  wroughte  with  golden  thredys.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  257  Those  blessed  lockes  of  heare  and 
beerd,  whiche  in  lyfe  moost  semely  did  become  that  graacyous 
heed  and  face.  1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curt'uts  Ddvj,  Whiche 
beyng  menne  of  goodly  personages,  rydde  in  wagons  semely 
appareyled.  1671  MILTON  /*.  R.  if.  299  A  man  before  him 
stood,  Not  rustic  as  before,  but  seemlier  clad.  1876  SWIN- 
BURNE Erechtheus  379  Look  on  this  child,  how  young  of 
years,  how  sweet ;.  .her  eyes  How  seemly  smiling. 

2.  Fittingly,  appropriately;  decently,  becomingly. 
c  1320  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  387  pat  mannessoule,  bat  lyj>  yn 

helle,  May  nat  semely  to  blys  be  bro;t,  But  bey  with  hys 
blodebe  fyrst  oute  bo;t.  1387  TRKVISA //&vtV«  ( Rolls)  VIII. 
87  pe  bisshop  of  Durham,  pat  schulde  more  skilfulliche  and 
semeliche  occupie  hym  self  In  Goddis  service  ban  in  J>e 
kynges  service,  c  1440  Astron.  Cat.  (MS.  Ashm.  391),  pan 
meve  be  cercle  semyly  aboute  b*  hath  )>e  moonbes  and  signes 
writen  in  hym.  1552  Godly  Prayers  in  Psalter  (1560)  N  ij, 
That,  .we  maye.. decently  and  semely  walke  (as  in  the  day 
time)  beyng  pure  and  cleane  from  the  workes  of  darkenes. 
1593  Wills  $  Inv.  A7".  C.  (Surtees  1860)  218  Mybodye  Icom- 
mytt  to  the  earth,  to  be  semelye  buried  at  the  discretion  of 
my  frendes.  1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Loys  le  Roy  94  For  we  haue 
.  .their  domestical,  and  familiar  affaires,  better,  and  seemlier 
ordered.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  \\.  x.  Wks.  1851  IV.  88  Nor 
is  it  seemly  or  piously  attributed  to  the  justice  of  God,.,  that 
[etc.].  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  21  These  swarthy  arms  among 
the  covert  stores  Are  seemlier  hid.  1875  MORRIS  SEn,  xn.  210 
E'en  as  this  sceptre..  A  tree  once,  but  the  craftsman's  hand 
hath  wrapped  it  seemly  now  With  brass  about. 

f  3.  In  a  moderate  degree,  *  fairly  '.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1460  J.  METHAM  Wfcj.goAnd  yff  this  lyne  be  semely  longe 
and  pase  noght  the  hylleofftheschewyngffynger.ytsygny- 
fyith  hardynes.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  L  xlyii. 
(1682)  79  Henry  the  first,  .recontmued  the  liberty  of  publick 
Consultations,  and  yet  maintained  his  Dignity  and  Honour 
seemly  well. 

4.  Apparently,  seemingly,    dial. 

1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  77  The  shrieking  bat,  Who, 
seemly  pleas'd  to  mock  our  treacherous  view,  Would  even 
swoop  and  touch  us  as  he  flew.  1901  ELEANOR  G.  HAYDEN 
Trav.  round  Village  i.  16  We  yeard  a  girt  hollerin'  as 
corned  simly  from  tinner  our  fit. 

Seen  (s/n),  ///.  a.     [pa.  pple.  of  SEE  z;.] 

1.  In  senses  of  the  verb.  Now  rare  exc.  in  anti- 
thesis with  unseen  (cf.  SENE  «.). 

1434  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  n.  xii.  129  Als  we  in  dyrknes 
standand  seys  noj?inge,  so  in  contemplacione  )>at  vnsemly 
lightis  be  saule,  noo  seyn  light  we  see.  1561  NORTON  £ 
SACKV.  Gortoduc  n.  ii.  9  Ne  bring  I  to  my  lorde  reported 
tales  Without  the  ground  of  seen  and  searched  trputh.  1585 
JAS.  I  Ess,  Poesie  vii.  (Arb.)  66  It  is  best  that  ze  inuent  zour 


SEEPAGE 

awin  subiect,  zour  self,  and  not  to  compose  of  sene  subiectis. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  u.  (Sommer)  127  By  a  more  felt  then 
seene  maner  of  proceeding.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xx.  291 
Philsetius  tooke  note  in  his  repaire,  Of  seene  Vlysses.  1636 
HEY  WOOD  Chall.  Beauty  n.  C  3,  And  should  I  not  in  unseene 
Vertue  strive  To  equall  that  seene  beautie  you  so  prayse. 
Ibid.  iv.  F4,  Let  not  thy  seene  griefe  please  him.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vi.  i,  Sanctioned.. if  not  by  a  seen 
Deity,  then  by  an  unseen  one.  1858  T.  GUTHRIE  Christ  $ 
Inker.  Saints  (1860)  162  They  cannot  stand  seen  death. 

b.  absol.  That  which  is  seen  or  visible  as  con- 
trasted with  that  which  is  unseen  or  invisible. 

1848  LOWELL  Bigloiu  P.  Ser.  i.  (1859)  P-  xxxiv  [liurlesque 
of  Carlyle],  He  shall  paint  the  Seen,  since  the  Unseen  will 
not  sit  to  him.  1897  F.  THOMPSON  New  Poems  61  Man  ! 
swinging-wicket  set  Between  The  Unseen  and  Seen. 

fo.  Provided,  furnished.     (Cf.  Beseen  s.  v.  BE- 
SEE  v.  9.)   Obs.  rare. 

(•1450  Merlin  xiv.  204  A-noon  thei  lighten  and  yede  vp 
in-to  the  halle  that  was  right  feire  and  welle  seyn. 

2.  To  be  (well,  ill,  etc.)  seen:  to  be  (well,  ill, 
etc.)  versed  in  some  art  or  science. 

Very  common  in  the  i6th  and  i7th  centuries.     Now  arch. 

1528  TIXDALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  Pref.  16  b,  A  man  must 
fyrsit  be  well  sene  in  Aristoteles  yer  he  can  vnderstonde  the 
scripture  saye  they.  1528  Roy  Rede  me  (Arb.)  49  In  sondrye 
sciences  he  is  sene.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Conrtycr 
(1900)  369  To  be  meanly  seene  in  the  play  at  Chestes,  and 
not  overcounninge.  a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Commw.  Eng.  n. 
xxix.  (1633)  177  A  man  seene  in  the  Lawes  of  the  Realme. 
I594  CAREW  J/narte's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  311  They  are 
slenderly  seene  in  naturall  Phylosophie.  1596  SHAKS.  Ta»t, 
Shr.  i.  ti.  134  A  schoole- master  Well  scene  in  Musicke. 
a  1612  HARINGTON.SY.  Church  (1653)  I74  A  man  well  spoken, 
properly  seen  in  Languages.  1620  E.  BLOUNT  Horx  Sn/'s, 
286  Men  of  mature  yeares,  and  seene  in  the  warres.  1759 
BP.  HURD  Moral  Dialogues  iv.  165  note,  This  was  frank. 
But  Sir  James  Melvil  was  too  well  seen  in  courts  to  have 
used  this  language,  if  he  had  not  understood  it  would  be 
welcome.  1786  BURNS  Ep.  to  J.  Smith  viii,  There's  ither 
Poets,  much  your  betters,  Far  seen  in  Greek,  deep  men  o' 
letters.  1886  A.  LANG  in  Longman"s  Mag.  Feb.  443  The 
bibliophile.,  was  extremely  well  seen  in  the  naughty  little 
novels  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

f  b.  rarely  with  other  prepositions.   Obs. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Loiue  C,  in.  124  b,  There  were 
some,  who  thought  themselues  very  well  seene  about  these 
field  bankes.  1650  H.  MORE  Observ.  in  Enthus.  7'ri.,  etc. 
(1656)  81  This  new  Writer  is  the  onely  man,  that  is  both 
deeply  seen  into  the  Center  of  Nature,  and  as  willing  also 
to  publish  these  spiritual  mysteries, 
f  C.  Hence  without  const.  Obs. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1254/1  Better  seene  anti- 
quaries than  my  selfe. 

t  Seen,  quasi-/;-?/,  and  quasi-r<w/.  Obs.  [pa. 
pple.  of  SEE  z/.,  in  absolute  construction  with  fol- 
lowing sb.  Cf.  F.  #«.]  a.  quasi-/??/.  Seeing,  con- 
sidering, b.  quasi-ow/.  (More  fully  seen  that.} 
Seeing,  considering,  since,  inasmuch  as. 

a.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  v.  viii.  175  For  his  [Arthur's] 
myght  and  prowesse  is  most  to  be  doubled  seen  the  noble 
kynges  and  grete  multytude  of  knyghtes  of  the  round  table. 
1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  \.  i.  i  To  put  it  forth  without 
other  thyng  seen  the  lytylhed  of  my  persone.     1559  Mirr. 
Mag.,  Earl  Salisb.  ii,  But  seen  the  date  so  doubtful  and  so 
short, . .  I  can  not  chuse  but  prayse  the  princely  minde  That 
preaseth  for  it. 

b.  1484  CAXTON  Curiall  8  Seen  that  it  is  [not]  a  thyng 
more  free  in  a  man  than  to  lyue  naturelly.     c  1500  Afelu* 
sfnexlx.  (1891)  107  Seen  &  considered  that  the  Cite  is  strong. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  f/»on  ix.  26,  I  am  sory  therof,  but  seen 
it  is  done,  yf  [etc.].     1577-86  HOLINSHED  Hist,  Scot.  309/1 
Therefore  seene  you   thinke    it  not  gude   to   inuade,  my 
councell  is  that  we  campe  still  on  the  bordures. 

Seende,  obs.  form  of  SEND  v. 
Seene,  var.  SENE  #.,  SENE  sb.%,  synod  Obs. 
Seene,  Seenie,  obs.  ff.  SENNA,  SENVIE,  mustard. 
Seenil,  -le,  \ariant  forms  of  SENDLE  adv. 
Se'ennight,  variant  of  SENNIGHT. 
Seens,  obs.  form  of  SINCE  adv. 
1553  Respublica  n.  ii.  532  And  behold  where  he  is  returned 
again  e  seens. 

Seeny,  obs.  variant  of  SEXYIE,  mustard. 
Seep  (s/p),  sb.  dial.     Also  seip.     [Related  to 
SEEP  v.    (Pern.  repr.  OE.  sipe  :  see  SIPE,  SIP  sbs. )] 

1.  Moisture  that  drips  or  oozes  out. 

1825  JAMIESON  Su&pl^  Sij>age,.  .Seip,  leakage.  1834  Brit. 
Hnsb.  I.  414  In  Ireland,  .every  peasant.. bottoms  his  dung- 
stead  with  stuff  drawn  from  the  oogs,  that  he  may  thus  pre- 
serve the  seep  or  gooding,  as  he  terms  it,  of  his  stable- 
manure.  1871  P.  H.  WADDELL  Psalms  Pref.  i  Thar's  the 
saft  seep  o'  the  cluds  an1  the  dour  chirt  o'  the  cranreuch. 

2.  A  small  spring;   U.  S.,  a  place  where  petro- 
leum oozes  out  slowly  (Webster,  1911). 

1824  MACTAGGART  Gallovid.  Encycl.  424  Seefs^  sypes  or 
sykes,  trivial  springs. 

3.  A  sip  of  liquor. 

1897  LD.  E.  HAMILTON  Outlaws  xviL  187  I've  mair  than  a 
mind  to  rin  doun.. and  see  if  1  canna  light  on  a  stolum  o' 
bread  and  a  seip  o'  milk  maybe,  xoot  R.  BUCHANAN  Poems 
157  (E.D.D.)  Anither  bit  seep,  wi'  her  ban'  below  the  glass 
in  case  o'  ony  scaling. 

Seep  (s/p),  z;.  dial,  and  U.  S.  Also  seap,  seip. 
[Pern.  repr.  OE.  sipian  :  see  SIPE  vJ\  intr.  To 
ooze,  drip,  trickle  :  =  SITE  v. 

1790  A.  WILSON  Ep.  to  Brother  Pedlar  Poet.  Wks.  173 
Rain  seeps  through  the  thack.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xvii, 
That  canna  hinder  the  bluid  seiping  through.  1882  CABLE 
Dr.  Seiner  xv,  Water  seeps  up  through  the  side-walks. 

Seep,  obs.  form  of  SHEEP. 

Seepage  (srpedg).  &.  and  U.  S.  Also  seip- 
age,  sepage.  [f.  SEEP  v.  +  -AGE.  Cf.  SIPAGE.] 


SEEPY. 

Percolation  or  oozing  of  water  or  fluid  ;  leakage  ; 
also  that  which  oozes. 

1825  JAMIESON  Sitf>pl.,  Sipagf^  Scipage, ..  leakage.  1874 
RAYMOND  6th  Rep.  Mines  324  To  allow  for  evaporation  and 
seepage.  1892  GUNTER  Miss  Divid.  (1893)  190  There  is  no 
seepage  at  this  season,  and  we  are  way  above  the  water  level. 

fig-  1883  CABLE  Old  Creole  Dnys  (Edinb.  ed.)  104  The 
Anglo-American  flood. .had  thus  far  been  felt  only  as  slip- 
pery seepage  which  made  the  Creole  tremble  for  his  fooling. 

attrib.  1883  Century  Mag.  July  421/2  Rills  of  seepage 
water  wet  the  road. 

Seepy  (srpi),  a.  U.  S.    [f.  SEEP  v.  +  -Y.]    i^See 

quot.) 

1860  BARTLKTT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  Seefy,  seepy  land  is 
land  under  cultivation  that  is  not  well  drained. 

Seer1  (SHJ,  in  sense  i  also  srai).  Forms:  4 
seere,  5  scere,  5-6  sear,  6  seear,  7  seare,  4- 
seer.  [f.  SEE  v.  -f  -EK  ].  Cf.  G.  seher.] 

1.  gen.  One  who  sees.  rare,     f  Seldom  seer,  one 
who  sees  seldom.     Cf.  SEE-ER. 

c  1435  Foutut.  St.  BartlioloHMvs  (E.E.T.S.)  59  A  certeyne 
childe  that  hadde  lost  hys  sight,  .receyued  hit  ageyne.  And 
he,  seygne  with  othir  seers  the  mercy  of  God..gretly  he 
magnyfied  and  prechid.  6*1440  Jacob's  Well  102  panne  alle 
be  scerys  weryn  astonyed.  1562  A.  BROOKE  Ronieus  .y 
luliet  1070  And  seemely  grace  that  wonted  so  to  glad  the 
seers  sight.  1656  JEK.  TAYLOR  Let.  to  Evelyn  16  Apr., 
Strangers  &  seldome  seers  feel  the  beauty  of  them  more 
than  you  who  dwell  with  them.  1701  G.  STANHOPE  Augus- 
tine's MedU.  i.  xiii.  (1720)  25  God,  the  searcher  and  seer  of 
Hearts.  1736  BUTLER  Anal,  i.  i.  22  His  Eyes  are  the  Seers 
or  his  Feet  the  Movers.  1833  LAMB  Etta  Ser.  n.  Produc- 
tions Mod.  Art,  Or  what  associating  league  to  the  imagi- 
nation can  there  be  between  the  seers  and  the  seers  not,  of 
a  presential  miracle  ?  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  ,y  Dogiiia(ifyo} 
376  Seer  of  the  vision  of  peace,  that  yet  couldst  not  see  the 
things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace. 

b.  Comb.  Secr-off:  cf.  SEK  v.  7  b.   {no  nee -use,} 

1909  MAX  BLEKBOHM  Yet  Again  25  Giving  the  date  of 
their  departure,  and  a  description  by  which  the  seei-off  can 
identify  them  on  the  platform. 

2.  One  to  whom  divine  revelations  are  made  in 
visions.     In  mod.  use  occas.  transf.,  applied  to  a 
person  gifted  with  profound  spiritual  insight. 

Originally  rendering  L.  videns  (Vulg.),  Gr.  pkinuv  (LXX), 
Heb.  n*n  roe1',  said  in  i  Sam.  ix.  to  have  been  an  earlier 
synonym  of prophet. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  ix.  9  Cometh,  and  goo  we  to  the  seer. 
1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  216  b,  And  therfore  (sayth 
scripture)  they  that  now  be  called  prophetes,  in  olde  tyme 
were  called  seers.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  553  How  soon 
hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest,  Measur'd  this  transient 
world.  1718  POPE  Iliad  i.  93  That  sacred  Seer  whose  com- 
prehensive View  The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  knew. 
1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  iv.  m  The  king.. sought  the 
aid  of  the  seer  Melampus.  1884  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  311 
The  admiration,  .for  Maurice  as  a  thinker  and  seer. 

attrib.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Sounds  iii.  6  The  seer-saint 
of  Patmos.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  n.  vi.  (1872)  137  Here 
actually  is  a  real  seer-glance.,  of  an  eye  that  is  human. 

3.  A  magician  ;  one  who  has  the  power  of  second 
sight.     Also  a  crystal-gazer,  a  scryer. 

1661  '  MONTELION  '  Don  Juan  Lambertoii.  xi.  N  4  b,  Now 
as  soon  as  Pacolet  the  Dwarf  espyed  him  [the  Necromancer] ; 
Quoth  he  unto  the  Seer  [etc.].  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I. 
244  Dee.. appointed  his  Friend  Kelley  to  be  his  Seer  or 
Skryer  or  Speculator,  that  is  to  take  notice  what  the  spirits 
did.  1763  'THICOPHILUS  INSULANUS'  Second  Sight  78  A 
number  of  Seers  whose  predictions  have  exactly  tallied  with 
circumstances  of  time  and  place.  1889  Proc.  Soc.  Psych. 
Research  xiv.  502  The  seer  in  this  case  was  a  girl,,  .whose 
visions  were  perceived  by  means  of  a  gla^s  of  water. 

1 4.  An  overseer  ;  an  inspector.   Obs. 

1498  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot,  I.  28/1  Settar  and  sear  of  I 
skinnys  within  the  said  burgh.  1604  Stirling  Burgh  Rec.  ' 
(1887)  I.  in  James  Short  and  Duncane  Patersoun  to  be  | 
scares  of  the  wark. 

Hence  See  r hood. 

^884  M.  BOOLE  in  Jrnl.  Educ.  i  Sept.  344  Certain  indi- 
viduals have  had  a  special  tendency  to  inspirations  of  sudden 
perception  of  new  truth. ..It  is  variously  called  Intuition, 
Genius,  or  Seerhood. 

II  Seer'-'  (SH-I).  Anglo-Ind.  Forms:  7  ceer, sear, 
seere,  sera,  serre,  (9  erron*  sir),  8-  seer.     PI. 
seer,  seers.  [Hindi  scr.~\  A  denomination  of  weight 
varying  in  different  parts  of  India  from  over  3  lb.    i 
to  8  ounces.     In  districts  under  British  rule  it  is 
officially  equal  to  a  kilogramme,  or  2'2  lb.  avoir- 
dupois.    Also  used  as  a  measure  of  capacity  ;  the   | 
official  regulation  (see  quot.   1871)  makes  it  equal 
to  a  litre,  or  1.76  pint. 

1618  in   Foster  Eng.  Factories  hid.  (1906)  47,   52^  tole 
make  a  seere  of  30  pices.     1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's    \ 
Trav.  85  There  is  but  one  kind  of  weight  all  over  the    '. 
Kingdome  of  Guzuratta,  which   they   call    Maon,.. which 
weighs  fourty  Ceers,  and  makes  thirty  pounds  and  a  half. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India.  <y  P.  209,  i  Cattee  is  275  Sear. 
1787  \V.  CHAMBERS  tr.  S/wrt  Ace.  Marratta,  St.  30  Rice. .     \ 
is  sold  for  ten  or  twelve  Seer  for  a  Rupee.     1816  'Quiz'    j 
Grand  Master  vm.  217  His  master  had  not  one  Fanam,  To    ; 
purchase  half  a  seer  of  gram.    1845  STOCQUELER  Rrit.  India    ! 


395 
See'ress.     [f.  SEEK  l  +  -ESS.]     A  female  seer. 

1845  MRS.  CROWE  Kcnur's  Sctrcss  of  Prevorst  330  Last 
days  and  death  of  the  Seeress.  1897  WATTS.DUNTON  Aylivi't 
I.  vi,  Fenella  Stanley  seems  in  her  later  life  to  have  set  up 
as  a  positive  seeress. 

Seer-fish  :  see  SEIK-FISH. 

Seerge,  obs.  form  of  SEAKCH  v.,  SEKGE. 

Seering,  variant  of  CKKIXG  vbl.  sb. 

I572  in  Feuillerat  Reach  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  158  For  seering 
Candell  vi  lb. 

Seerou,  variant  of  SEKOU. 

II  Seerpaw  (sl^jpo).  Indian.  Also  7  ser- 
apah.,  serpow,  7-8  serpaw.  [Urdu  saropa,  a. 
Pers.  \i\pa  sarapa,  head  to  foot,  cap-a-pie,  i.ja 
sai;  sir  head  +  U  /«  foot.]  'A  complete  suit, 
presented  as  a  khilat  or  dress  of  honour  by  the 
sovereign  or  his  representative'  (Y.). 

1671  tr.  Bcrnicr's  Partic.  Events  Gt.  Mogul  II.  4  That 
which  they  call  Ser-Apah,  tli.'tt  is,  an  habit  from  head  to 
foot.  1698  FRYEK  Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  87  Sir  George  Oxen- 
dine.  .had  a  Collat  or  Serpaw,  a  Robe  of  Honour  from  Head 
to  Foot,  offered  him  from  the  Great  Mogul.  1715  in  J.  T. 
Wheeler  Early  Rue.  Brit.  India  (1878)  171  We  were  met  by 
Padre  Stephanas,  bringing  twoseerpaws.  1763  UKMK  J//V/V. 
Trans.  I.  163  Serpaws.  .are  garments  which  are  presented 
sometimes  by  superiors  in  token  of  protection,  and  some- 
times by  inferiors  in  token  of  homage. 

Seership  (sl^jfip).     [f.  SEER  1  +  -SHIP.] 

1.  Your  seership:  amock  titleof  addresstoa  'seer'. 
1784  Nciti  Spectator  ix.  6  Which  [certain  phrases],  there- 

fore, we  request  your  Seership  to  explain  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  we  may  give  an  account  thereof. 

2.  Tlie  office  or  function  of  a  seer. 

1835  Miss  SEDGWICK  LiniuooJs  I.  i.  17  Isabella  was  net- 
tled at  Herbert's  open  contempt  of  Erne's  seership.  1881 
J.  G.  HOLLAND  mScnbner'sAIotithly'X.X.ll.  142  Would  these 
men  in  any  way  distinguish  seership  and  prophecy  from 
imagination.  1884  P.  B.  RANDOLPH  (title)  Seership  !  The 
Magnetic  Mirror.  A  practical  guide  to  those  who  aspire  to 
clairvoyance,  etc. 

Seersucker  (si-MSpkoi).  Also  8  sirsakas, 
y  searsuckor.  [liast  Indian  corruption  of  I'ers. 


i>  «   -Jii  shir  o  shakkar  lit.  '  milk  and  sugar', 

transf.  'a  striped  linen  garment'  (Vnllers  Lex, 
Pers.-Lal.}.]  A  thin  linen,  or  sometimes  cotton, 
fabric,  striped  and  with  a  crimped  or  puckered 
surface,  of  Indian  manufacture.  Also  (and  now 
chiefly)  applied  to  imitations  made  in  the  U.  S. 

1757  Gityon's  New  Hist.  E.  Indies  II.  145,  600  pieces  sir. 
sakas.  1757  in  Dalryinptes  Oriental  Repertory  (1793)  I. 
203,  I  have  with  me..  as  a  present  for  the  King  of  Ava..a 
Pieces  of  Seersuckers.  1866  Daily  Tel.  29  Jan.  5/3,  I  have 
made  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  soldier..  in  Havana, 
where  in  summer  he  is  sensibly  clad  in  a  suit  of  seersucker. 
1872  HO\VELLS  ly'edd.  Joum.  vi.  (1882)  145  The  clerk,  in  a 
seersucker  coat.  1901  ESTHER  SIX&LIL-IOX  Furniture  of  Our 
Forefathers  II.  631  The  materials  used  for  upholstering  in 
the  seventeenth  century  were  camak,  .  .searsucker  [etc.]. 

Sees,  obs.  form  of  CEASE  v. 

See-Saw  (sfsg),  int.,  sb.,  and  a.  [A  redupli- 
cating formation  symbolic  of  alternating  movement; 
the  particular  form  may  be  suggested  by  SAW  v., 
to  which  the  oldest  example  refers.  Cf.  SITISOT.] 
A.  int.  Used  as  part  of  a  rhythmical  jingle, 
apparently  sung  by  sawyers,  or  by  children  imita- 
ting sawyers  at  their  work.  Hence  in  nursery 
songs  serving  as  accompaniment  to  alternating 
movements  in  games. 


rice.  1871  Indian  Weights,  etc.  Act  in  Unrepealed 
Gen.  Acts  (18761  II.  1426  The  units,  .shall  be— for  weights, 
the  said  ser  [previously  prescribed  to  be  equal  to  the  French 
Kilogramme  des  Archives];  for  measures  of  capacity,  a 
measure  containing  one  such  ser  of  water  at  its  maximum 
density,  weighed  in  a  vacuum.  1902  Ulan  II.  60  Bringing 
with  him  one  and  a  quarter  seer  of  rice. 

8eer(e,  variant  forms  of  SERE  sb.,  SEBE  a. 


-     .,..    .  1685  .t/.y.  i>(>««  357 

If.  124  See  saw,  sack  a  day ;    Monmouth  is  a  pretie  Boy. 
17. .  in  Ritsons  Gammer  Gnrton's  Carl.  (1783)  48  See  Saw, 
sacaradown,  Which  is  the  way  to  London  town  ?    Ibid.  51    ; 
See  saw,  Margery  Daw  Sold  her  old  bed  to  lay  on  straw. 
18. .  in  HalliweU  Nursery  Rhymes  (1842)  88  See  saw,  Mar- 
gery Daw,  Jackey  shall  have  a  new  master. 
B.  il>. 

1.  The  motion  of  going  up  one  moment  and  down 
the  next,  or  of  swaying  backwards  and  forwards. 
To  play  (til)  see-saw  :  a  sport  or  child's  amusement 
in  which  children  sit  one  or  more  at  each  end  of 
a  board  or  piece  of  timber  balanced  so  that  the 
ends  move  alternately  up  and  down. 

A  wholly  different  game,  a  form  of  CAT'S  CRADLE,  is  known 
in  some  parts  of  England  as  see. saw.  with  reference  to  the    . 
backward  and  forward  movements  of  the  hands. 

1704  SWIFT  Mechaii.  Operat.  Spirit  Misc.  297  Then,  as 
they  sit,  they  are  in  a  perpetual  Motion  of  See-saw.     1712 
—  Let.  to  Mrs.  /////July,  One  who  knows  your  constitu-    j 
tion  very  well,  advises  you  by  all  means  against  sitting  in    ! 
the  dusk  at  your  window,  or  on  the  ground,  leaning  on  your 
hand,  or  at  see-saw  in  your  chair.     1792  M.MK.  D'AmiLAY 
Diary  Jan.,  I  thought  by  his  see-saw  he  was  going  to  in-    ' 
terrupt  the  speech.     121806  H.  K.  WHITE  Lett.  (1837)  338    i 
The  delicious  see-saw  of  a  post-chaise.     1821  CLARE  Vitl. 
Jl/instr.  II.  77  Play  at  see-saw  on  the  pasture-gate.     1877 
BLACK  MORE  Ercma  liv.  III.  237  The  butt-ends  of  the  three 
old  streets . .  were  dipped  as  if  playing  see-saw  in  the  surf. 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1714  SHAFTESB.  CVwo<r.  (1737)  III.  25 The  common  Amble 
or  Canterbury  is  not,  I  am  persuaded,  more  tiresom  to  a 
good  Rider,  than   this  See-saw  of  Essay-Writers  is  to  an    ; 
able  Reader.     1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  III.  99  To  see..     I 
what  can  be  done  by  the  amorous  See-saw  j  now  humble; 
now  proud  ;  now  expecting,  or  demanding  (etc.).     Ibid.  IV.    | 
280.     1827  DISKAELI   I'h.  Grey  v.  xiii,  He  had  persisted    | 
obstinately  against  a  run  on  the  red ;  then  floundered  and    i 
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got  entangled  in  a  see-saw,  which  alone  cost  him  a  thousand. 
1838  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xxiv.  (i86oj  II.  18  The 
ancients  called  the  circular  definition  also  by  the  name  of 
Diallelon. . .  In  probation  there  is  a  similar  vice  which  bear.s 
the  same  names.  We  may,  I  think,  call  them  by  the  homely 
English  appellation  of  the  Seesaw.  1860  EMERSON  Cond. 
Life  i.  Fate  (1860)  39  If  a  man  has  a  seesaw  in  his  voice,  it 
will  run  into  his  sentences,  a  1870  W.  STUBUS  Led.  Eurof>. 
Hist.  i.  i.  (1904)  8  Charles's  wars  with  France  are  a  regular 
,  see-saw. 

c.   IVhist.  =  CROSS-RUFF  2. 

1746   HOYLK    Whist    (ed.   6)   36  See. Saw,  is   when   each 

,    Partner  trumps  a  Suit,  and  they  play  those  Suits  to  one 

j    another  to  trump.    1876  A.  CAMPBELL-WALKER  Correct  Card 

,    (1880)  Gloss. ,  See-sa.iv. — Partners  trumping  each  a  suit,  and 

leading  to  each  other  for  that  purpose. 

2.  A  plank  arranged  for  playing  see-saw. 

1824  CARLYLE   Wilhelm  Meister,  Trav.   xviifi],  A  large 

i    swing-wheel.. other  see-saws  [etc.],      1844   LOUISA  S.  Cos- 

1    TELLO  Ben  m  ,y  pyr.  I.  x.  177  Swings  and  see-saws  for  the 

exercise  of  youthful  bathers  after  their  dips.     1884  Harper's 

Mag,   Apr.   771/1   The  long  cemented  play-ground  below, 

with  a  seesaw  for  the  children. 

fig-  18S5  THACKERAY  Newcomes  II.  140, 1  began  by  siding 
with  Mrs.  Grundy  and  the  world  and  at  the  next  turn  of  the 
seesaw  have  lighted  down  on  Ethel's  side. 

3.  nonce-tise.  ?  One  whose  life  is  passed  in  mono- 
tonous repetition  of  the  same  incident. 

1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1754)  III.  xviii.  1^9  Let  me 

i    alone  Harriet :    Now  a  quarrel ;    now  a  reconciliation  ;    I 

warrant  I  shall  be  happier  than  any  of  the  yawning  see- 

|    saws  in  the  kingdom.     Everlasting  summers  would  be  a 

!    grievance. 

C.   adj.   Moving  up  and  down,  or  backwards  and 

|    forwards,  in  the  manner  of  a  see-saw.      Also//>. 
>735  P°™  Prol.Sat.  323  His  wit  all  see-saw,  between  that 

\  and  this,  Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  mUs. 
1760  LLOYD  Actor  148  When  desperate  heroines  grieve  with 

:  tedious  moan,  And  whine  their  sorrows  in  a  see-saw  tone. 
1772  MASON  Her.  Epist.  to  Sir  W.  Chambers  22  Let  D**d 

,  H*e,  from  the  remotest  North,  In  see-saw  sceptic  scruples 
hint  his  worth.  1796  E.DARWIN Zoon.  II.  389  Some  elderly 
people  acquire  a  see-saw  motion  of  their  bodies  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  as  they  sit,  like  the  oscillation  of  a  pen- 
dulum. 1812  BYRON  Waltz  To  Publisher,  Turning  round 
to  a  d — d  see-saw  up-and-down  sort  of  tune.  1854  If.  MILLKK 
Sch.  fy  Schjti.  (1858)  375,  I  lived  on  for  years  in  a  sort  of 
uneasy,  see-saw  condition,  without  any  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  on  which  I  could  at  once  reason 
and  believe.  1878  S.  WALPOLE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  434  They  did 

j    not  tolerate  a  see-saw  Government. 

See--saw:,  v.    [f.  SEE-SAW  sb.] 

1.  intr.  a.  lit.  To  move  tip  and  down,  or  back- 
wards and  forwards  ;  to  undergo  a  see-saw  motion ; 
also  to  play  see-saw. 

_  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  iv.  vii,  So  they  went  see-saw- 
ing up  and  down,  from  one  End  of  the  Room  to  the  other. 
1778  MME,   D'AKBLAY  Diary  23   Aug.,   'Why,  ay,  true', 
,    cried    the    doctor    [Johnson],    see-sawing    very    solemnly. 
1835  WILLIS  Pencillings  I.  xxiii.  161  A  decrepid  nun  was 
see-sawing  backwards  and  forwards.     1853  KANE  Grinnell 
'    Exf.  xlix.  (1856;  469  It  see-sawed  with  him  a  good  deal,  but 
!    he  jumped  for  it  safely.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  on  Floss  i.  vi, 
I    She  was  seesawing  on  the  elder  bough.     1898   FKASEK  in 
i    Daily  News  15  June  5/2  Our  way  lay  east,  over  a  road  see- 
1    sawing  continuously  between  altitudes  of  5,000  and  8,000 
feet. 

i8z6  JAS.  MILL  in  Westtn.  Rw.  VI.  259  To  see-saw  be- 
tween these  two  horrible  conditions,  with  one  half  of  our 
population  always  in  misery,  is  a  grand  item  in  the  present 
state  of  the  nation.  1835  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  7  Sept. 
(1894)  II.  195  He. .then  nas  to  see-saw  between  Peel  and 
the  Ultras.  1856  DE  QUINCEY  Confess,  (ed.  2)  Wks.  V.  135 
Dialogues  that  loitered  painfully,  or  see-sawed  unprofitably. 
1894  G.  PARKER  Trail  of  Sword  xx.  (1897)  280  It  is  curious 
how  their  fortunes  had  see-sawed  one  against  the  other  for 
twelve  years. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  move  in  a  see-saw  motion. 
1801  \\\Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  IX.  377  He  sits  cocking  his  chin, 

and  see-sawing  his  right  arm.  1815  COLERIDGE  Remorse  n. 
i,  A  poor  idiot  boy.  .See-saws  his  voice  in  inarticulate  noises. 
1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  I.  ix,  He  ponders,  he  see-saws  him- 
self to  and  fro.  1873  Miss  BRADDON  Str.  fy  Pilgr.  in.  xiii, 
Dr.  Cameron  see-sawed  the  matter  in  his  most  delicate  way. 
1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  iv,  Bobby,  stop  see-sawing 
that  chair,  it  makes  me  feel  deadly  sick. 

Hence  See'-saw^ing*  vbl.  sb,  and///,  a. 

1793  Laity's  Directory  20  The  shameful  act  of  see-sawing 
in  their  chairs.  1827  CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  III.  246  To 
mount  a  plank  over  a  beam,  and  commence  seesawing.  1832 
LYTTON  Eugene  A.  i.  it,  A  certain  lolling,  see-sawing  method 
of  balancing  his  body  upon  his  chair.  1876  A.  J.  EVANS 
Through  Bosnia  \\.  50  Two  Croats.. imparted  a  see-sawing 
motion  to  it.  1906  BARONESS  VON  HUTTEX  What  became  oj 
Pain  n.  viti.  166  He  seemed,  .so  above  all  mental  see-sawing. 

Seese,  obs.  form  of  CEASE  ;  variant  of  SEISE  v. 

Seesen,  -in,  obs.  forms  of  SEISIX. 

Seesoo,  Seesu,  variant  forms  of  Sissoo. 

Sect,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SET  and  SIT. 

Seete,  obs.pa.pple.  of  SET  z/.;  var.  SETE,  suitable 

Seet(e,  obs.  forms  of  SEAT  sb. 

Seeth,  variant  of  SAITHE,  SEATH,  SETHE  Obs, 

Seethe,  sb.  [f.  SEETHE  z/.]  Seething,  ebullition 
(of  waves);  intense  commotion  or  heat.  Also  fig. 

1816  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLI.  330  A  rush  W 
wandering  winds,  a  seethe  of  waves,  is  heard.  1856  Don  ELL 
Eng.  in  Time  of  War  66  Nigher  comes  the  seeth  of  fields 
on  tire.  1865  A.  SMITH  Summer  in  Skye  I.  200  The  seethe 
of  the  wave  on  the  rock.  1901  H.  TRENCH  Deirdre  Wed  45 
He  choked  at  his  own  spirit's  seethe. 

Seethe  (s/ff),  v.  Pa.  t.  seethed,  f  sod.  Pa. 
pple,  seethed,  f  sodden.  Forms :  a.  Inf.  1 1 
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pan,  3-4  seo)je(n,  3-5  se)>e(n,  3-6  sethe,  4-6 
aeth.  (5  oethyn,  sith,  sede,  syede),  6  seith(e, 
seeith,  syeth,  seath,  6,  9  seathe,  5-9  seeth, 
4-  seethe.  Also  yd  sing.  Pres.  Ind.  i  syp,  4 
sej).  b.  Pa.  t.  sing.  I  s6a)>,  3  se«,  3-5  se{>,  seth, 
4-5  seeth,  sethe  ;  //.  i  sudon,  3  sudesn,  3-4 
sodun,  3-6  sode^n,  4-5  sothe(n ;  sing,  and  //. 
6-7  sod,  sodd(e;  weak  form  4-5  sethed(e,  -ide, 
-it,  seethede,  7-  seethed,  o.  Pa.  pple.  I  soden, 
3-4  i-sode,  i-zode,  4-5  sode,  sodun,  -yn,  y- 
sodeu,  sooden,  4-7  soden,  5  soddyn,  6  sodene, 
sodne,  sod;d)in,  soddyne,  7  sudden,  4-  sod- 
den (see  SODDEN)  ;  5-7  sodde,  7  sodd,  5-9  sod ; 
3  sipen,  3-5  sopen,  (4  soipen),  4-5  sopin,  -yn, 
-un,  y-sothe(n,  y-soothe,  soothen,  5  sojje  ;  weak 
form  8-9  seethed.  [A  Common  Teut.  strong 
verb  (wanting  in  Gothic)  :  OE.  sfo8an  (pa.  t.  sfyd, 
pi.  Sudan,  pa.  pple.  soiiett)  corresponds  to  OFris. 
siatha  (WKris.  sude),  OS.  *sioSan  (in  pa.  pple. 
gesodetumo  'recocto'),  MLG.  seden  (LG.  sedeii), 
Du.  zicden,  OHG.  siodan  (MHG.,  mod.G.  sieden), 
ON.  sioSa  (Sw.  sjuda,  Da.  syde).  The  root, 
OTeut.  *seiif-  (:  *sauf-  :  *suct-)  occurs  in  Goth. 
saub-s  sacrifice  (?  originally  '  boiled  flesh  '),  with 
which  ON.  sattS-r  sheep  is  probably  identical. 
From  the  weak  grade  'suit-  appears  to  have  been 
developed  the  parallel  root  *swcj>-  ( :  *swa}-  :  *snct-) 
in  OHG.  swedan  to  smoulder,  MHG.  swadcn 
smoky  vapour  (mod.G.  schivadem  fire-damp),  ?  OE. 
swabul  smoky  vapour.  Brugmann  refers  the  root 
to  an  Indogermanic  type  *k]>eut-,  found  in  Lith. 
szuntu  (pret.  szutitaii)  '  I  smoulder,  stew  '. 

The  original  pa.  t.  (ME.  seetlfi  was  superseded  by  the  form 
sod  taken  from  the  pa.  pple.  The  verb  is  now  conjugated 
weak,  sod  being  obsolete,  and  sodden  having  ceased  to  be 
associated  with  this  verb.] 

1.  trans.  To  boil ;  to  make  or  keep  boiling  hot ; 
to  subject  to  the  action  of  boiling  liquid  ;  esp.  to 
cook  (food)  by  boiling  or  stewing ;  also,  to  make 
an  infusion  or  decoction  of  (a  substance)  by  boiling 
or  stewing.  Obs.  or  arch. 

OE.  had  certain  figurative  uses  not  found  later:  To  try  as 
by  fire  ;  to  afflict  with  cares. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  H.  276  Gif  mon  syb  garleac  on  henne 
brobe.  c  1205  LAY.  20978  pat  orf  bat  neo  nomen  al  heo 
sloven,.. and  suden  and  bradden.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1487 
lacob  An  time  him  se3  a  mete  Sat  man  calleri  lentil  Jete. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8447  So  muche  honger  hii  adde  ber, . . 
pat  hii  sode  be  saracens  &  bat  Hess  etc.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
6081  It  sal  noght  sipen  be  bot  bred,  pis  lamb  bat  bai  of  sal 
be  fedd.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxv.  29  Jacob.. hadde  sothun 
[1388  Jacob  sethide,  1611,  1884  sod]  potage.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Clerks  T.  171  Wortes  or  othere  herbes..The  whiche  she 
shredde  and  seeth  for  hir  lyuynge.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De 
P.R.  xvn.  ix.  (1495)  608  The  floure  of  Anetum  sod  wyth 
wyne  dooth  away  heed  ache,  c  1440  Gcsta  Rom.  ( 1879)  247  pe 
Emperour  smote  oute  fire  of  a  stone,  and  sebe  his  mete,  as 
welle  ashemyjt.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur\\.  ix.  196  And  so 
that  veneson  was  rosted  baken  and  soden.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp 
of  Folys  (1874)  II.  6  Progne.  .whiche  sode  hir  oune  childe 
after  she  had  hym  slaync.  1540  MOULTON  Mirr.  Health 
f  iv,  Take  hemlocks  and  seth  them  tyll  they  be  softe  as  pappe. 
1579  T.  STEVENS  in  HakluyCs  Voy.dy?))  II.n.ioi  We  saw 
crabs  swimming  on  the  water  that  were  red  as  though  they 
had  bene  sodden.  1607  Relat.  Disc.  River  \n  Capt.  Smith's 
Wks.  (Arb.)  Introd.  42  Wee  sodd  our  kettle  by  y«  water  syde. 
Ibid.  43  He.  .gave  vs  a  Deare  roasted  ;  which  according  to 
their  Custome  they  seethed  againe.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind. 
xii.  (1655)  61  From  the  root  of  this  tree  Cometh  a  juyce  like 
unto  a  syrup,  which  being  sod  will  become  Sugar.  1653 
H.  MORE  Antid.  Atli.  n.  vi.  §  4  (1712)  56  The  Lye  in  which 
it  is  sodden  or  infus'd  is  good  to  wash  the  Head.  1713 
Guardian  No.  139  Androcles,  having  sodden  the  flesh  of  it 
by  the  sun.  a  1779  COOK  Voy.  Paciji^  iv.  iii.  (1784)  II.  321 
This  operation  they  repeat  till  they  think  the  contents  are 
sufficiently  stewed  or  seethed.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth 
xxviii,  Others  were  cut  into  joints  and  seathed  in  cauldrons 
made  of  the  animal's  own  skins.  1835  WILLIS  Pcncillings 
I.  ii.  19  Cold  meat,  seethed,  Italian  fashion,  in  nauseous  oil. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  634  A  poor  man  whose 
loyalty  was  suspected ..  was  compelled  to^  ransom  his  own 
life  by  seething  the  remains  of  his  friends  in  pitch. 

absol.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  383  He  coude  roste,  and  sethe, 
and  broille,  and  frye.  1577-82  BRETON  Flourish  Fancy,  etc. 
(Grosart)  15/2  And  what  kinde  cookes  she  hath,  and  how 
they  make  their  fyre  To  roast,  to  seeth,  to  broile,  to  bake, 
and  what  you  will  desire. 

tb.  With  adv.,  to  seethe  out,  away  (also  _/£•.). 
Also,  to  separate/row  (a  part)  by  boiling. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  i.  25,  I  shal  sethen  out  [Vulg.  excoquam] 
to  the  pure  thi  dros.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  (1879)  385  Than  the 
ij.  deuyls.  .Caste  hem  into  a  Cawderon  and  helde  hem 
there,  till  the  fleshe  was  sothyn  fro  the  bone.  1561  T.  NOR- 
TON Calvin's  fust.  ill.  172  In  continually  sething  out  and 
burning  vp  the  vices  of  our  lust.  1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (1867) 
22  Then  was ..  a  great  fat  oxe  sod  out  in  Furmenty.  1595 
DUNCAN  App.  Etym.  (E.D.S.),  Excoquo,  to  seathe  away,  to 
fyne. 
•(•  c.  To  prepare  or  produce  by  boiling.  Obs. 

7*11500  Chester  PI.  vii.  73  To  seeth  salve  for  our  sheepe. 
1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  xm.  iv.  [xv.]  (1622)  183  A 
poison  was  sod  [L.  elecoquitur  virus]  strong  &  violent. 

t  d.  To  digest  (food).  Hence  perh.  the  use  in 
OE.  for  :  To  brood  over  (care,  anxiety)  :  cf.  Gr. 
Kf/8ea  TTtffffftv.  Obs. 

BfOTtml/iqo  Swa  8a  marlceare  maga  Healfdenes  singala 
sea5.  laid.  1993  Ic  6aes  modceare  sorhwylmum  sea3.  1398 
TK  LVISA  Earth.  DeP.R,  in.  xiv.  (1495)  59  The  fode  is  sodde 
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2.  intr,  (for  passive).  To  be  boiled  ;  to  be 
subjected  to  boiling  or  stewing  ;  to  become  boiling 
hot.  Said  of  a  liquid,  or  a  substance  boiled  in  a 
liquid  ;  also  of  the  pot  or  other  receptacle.  Also 


13.  .  Sir  Beues  3455  He  let  felle  a  led  Ful  of  pich  and  of 
bremston,  And  hot  led  let  falle  per  on;  Whan  hit  alberswiber 
sej>,  pemperur  bar  in  a  deb.  Ibid.  3460  Hire  lord  seben  in  pe 
pich  she  sai.  a  1400  Vis.  St.  Paul  133  in  Minor  Poems  fr. 
Vcrnon  J/6'.  255  Per  he  sauh  .  .  Blake  Maddens  in  Blac  clop- 
ing,  And  pel  sodun  euerichon  In  wellyng  pich  and  Brumston. 
t  1430  Two  Cookery  Bks.  I.  6  Let  hem  sethe  to-gederys  a 
whyle.  c  1481  CAXTON  Dialogues  viii.  30  Make  the  ynche 
to  seethe.  ..  Fais  bouillir  lencre.  1541-72  Schole-house  of 
Women  628  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  129  [He]  Bad  her  take  the 
pot,  that  sod  ouer  the  fire.  1600  C.  BUTLER  Fein.  Man, 
(1634)  165  When  it  hath  sod  a  while,  and  is  thorowly  melted, 
take  it  off  the  fire.  1646  CKASHAW  Sospetto  cFHerodc  37  And 
while  the  black  soules  boile  in  their  own  gore,  To  hold 
them  down,  and  looke  that  none  seeth  o're.  1801  Med. 
Jrnl.  V.  367  The  water  begins  to  seeth.  1827  LAMB  Reinin. 
Sir  jf.  Dunsta.il  in  Hone's  Every.  d.  Bk.  II.  II.  843  The 
scent  of  horse-flesh  seething  into  dog's  meat. 

3.  trans.  To  reduce  to  a  condition  resembling 
that  of  food  which  by  boiling  or  stewing  has  lost 
its  flavour  or  crispness  ;    to  soak   or   steep   in  a 
liquid  ;  to  dissipate  the  vitality  or  freshness  of  (the 
brain,  blood,  spirits,  etc.)  by  excessive  heat  or  by 
intoxicating  liquor.    Chiefly  in  passive  ;  for  special 
developments  of  the  pa.  pple.  see  SOD  and  SODDEN. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Staffers  This  piteous  spectacle  of  her 
loue  [sc.  Leander  drowned],  sodden  to  haddocks  meate.  1615 
HiiYwoOD  Four  Prentises  K  I,  Such  as  shrinke  not  to  haue 
their  blouds  sod  with  the  dog-daies  heat.  1621  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  n.  ii.  vi.  380  They  drown  their  wits,  seeth  their 
brains  in  ale  [etc.].  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  47  By  heate, 
whence  the  Spirits  are  dissipated  and  the  braine  as  it  were  sod. 
1813  COLERIDGE  Remorse  it.  ii.  188  His  weak  eyes  seeth'd 
in  most  unmeaning  tears.  1841  W.  C.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Hist. 
xvii.  §  9  (ed.  3)  557  They  [the  Huns]  lived  on  raw  flesh,  or  at 
best  only  sodden  by  being  placed  under  their  saddles  and 
pressed  against  the  backs  of  their  steeds  during  a  sharp 
gallop.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Rime  Duchess  May  v,  And 
the  castle,  seethed  in  blood,  fourteen  days  and  nights  had 
stood,  a  1851  D.  JEKROLD  St.  Cites  xxii,  There  was  a  man 
..still  alive;  though  seethed  in  drink,  and  looking  like  death. 

4.  intr.  (transf.  from  2).     Of  a  liquid,  vapour, 
etc.  :  To  rise,  surge  or  foam  up,  as  if  boiling  ;  to 
form  bubbles  or  foam.     Said  also  of  a  receptacle 
thus  filled  with  foam  or  vapour  ;  also  of  a  flatulent 
stomach,  of  the  heart  or  blood.    Also  with  tip. 

1535  COVERDALE  Job  xxx.  27  My  bowels  seeth  with  in  me 
&  take  no  rest,  a  1552  LELAND  I  tin,  VI.  7  Sidingburne,..so 
caullid  by  reason  of  many  springges  that  in  the  Chalke  Hilles 
about  it  doth  seeth  and  boyle  oute.  1623  WEBSTER  Duchess 
Malfi  n.  i,  She  puykes,  her  stomacke  seethes.  1633  FORD  '  Tis 
Pity  in.  vii.  19  My  belly  seeths  like  a  Porridge-pot.  i679DHv- 
DEN  CEdipus  w.  i,  A  thousand  frantick  Spirits  Seething,  like 
rising  Bubbles,  on  the  Brim.  1797  COLERIDGE  Kubla  Khan 
17  And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seething,.  .A 
mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac. 
I.  §  1  8.  126  Vapour,  .came  seething  at  times  up  the  sides  of 
the  mountain.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  Mount.  (,  Here  xvi.  133 
The  white  surf  which  broke  over  their  bows  and  seethed 
along  the  decks. 

5.  Jig.  To  be  in  a  state  of  inward  agitation,  tur- 
moil, or  '  ferment  '.     Said  of  a  person  in  trouble, 
fever,   etc.;    of  plans,  elements   of  discontent   or 
change;  also  of  a  region  filled  with  excitement, 
disaffection,  etc. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  in.  i.  43,  1  will  make  a  complementall 
assault  vpon  him,  for  my  businesse  seethes.  1820  KEATS 
Isabella  xv,  For  them  alone  did  seethe  A  thousand  men  in 
troubles  wide  and  dark.  1845  DISKAKLI  Sybil  v.  viii,  'All 
the  north  is  seething',  said  Gerard.  'We  must  contrive  to 
agitate  the  metropolis  ',  said  Maclast.  1856  MKS.  BROWNING 
Aur.  Leigh  HI.  1141  She  lay  and  seethed  in  fever  many 
weeks.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  4.  194  The  city  had 
all  through  the  interval  been  seething  with  discontent.  1882 
I  H.  BLUNT  Re/.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  506  The  elements  of  that  war 
had  been  seething  in  English  society.  1894  MRS.  DVAN  A  It 
in  Man's  Keeping  xxv.  (1899)  348  His  brain  had  no  respite 
either.  Plans  seethed  there  incessantly. 

Seethe,  variant  of  SAITHE. 

t  Seethed,  fpl.  a.  Obs.rare.  Cf.  SODDEN///. 
a.  [f.  SEETHE  z>.  +  -ED  1.]  Boiled. 

1775  ADAIR  Amer.  Ind.  407  They..  boil  them  well,  as  they 
do  every  kind  of  seethed  food. 

Seetnence,  variant  of  SITHENCE  Obs. 
t  See'ther.  Obs.     [f.  SEETHE  v.  +  -ER  !.] 

1.  One  who  is  employed  in  boiling. 

*377  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  46  Stipendia.  .It.,  Pro 
Sether,  31.  id.  1389  Ibid.  49  In  ij''us  garniamentis  pro  fyss- 
man  et  Le  Sether,  in.  6rf. 

2.  A  utensil  for  boiling,  nonce-use. 

1700  DRVDEN  Baucis  <y  Philemon  57  She  sets  the  Kettle  on, 
(Like  burnish'd  Gold  the  little  Seether  shone). 

Seething  (srSirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SEETHE  v.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  SEETHE  v. 

1.  The  state  of  being  boiling  hot. 

c  1300  St.  Margarcte  31  He  let  hete  water  oS  seobinge  £ 
bo  hit  boillede  faste,  He  let  nyme  bis  holi  maide  &  per 
amidde  hire  caste. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.    Ebullition,  intense  inward 
agitation.     Also  with  up. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  C/2,  ThisVaine-glory..is  (as  I  may 

all  it)  the  froth  and  scathing  vp  of  Ambition.  1851  LONGF. 
Gold.  Lif.  iv.  Convent  Cellar,  But  within,  what  a  spirit  of 
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deep  unrest !  What  a  seething  and  simmering  in  his  breast ! 
1873  BLACK  Pr.  Tkule  xxiii.  388  Nothing  was  visible  but  a 
wild  boiling  and  seething  of  clouds  and  waves. 

1 2.  The  action  or  an  act  of  keeping  a  liquid 
boiling  hot,  of  cooking  in  boiling  water,  or  of 
submitting  anything  to  the  action  of  boiling  liquid. 

1387  TREVISA //i^rfm (Rolls)  IV.  439  Biggyngeand  sellynge 
cesede,  and  so  dede  rostynge  and  sebinge  [MS.  -y  seopyng] 
and  greybinge  of  mete.     1398  —  Bartk.  DC  P.  R.  VI.  xxi. 
(1495)  210  Salte  is  made  by  grete  sethynge  of  water.     1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  in.  XL  91  The  seething 
together  of  plummes.  .and  other  lyke  fruits.   1622  MABBE  tr. 
A leiiian1  s  Guzman  d*A If.  II.  327  The  better  to  secure  the 
i    seething  of  the  Pot.    1725  Bradley* s  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Potage, 
;    When  this  Mixture  lias  been  season'd,  let  it  have  five  or  six 
Seethings  in  a  Stew-pan. 

fb.  eoncr.  Something  boiled  or  in  process  of 
boiling.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxv.  30  5if  to  me  of  this  brown  sething 
[Vulg.  Da  tiiihi  de  coctione  liac  ru/a],     c  1400  tr.  Secret* 
Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  Ixviii.  85  Sethe  hem  softly  to  be  half, 
and  after  lat  pe  sethinge  be  steryd  and  strenyd. 
fo.   Comb. ,  as  seething-liouse,  -pot.  Obs. 

1459-60  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  89  In  coquina  sullt, 
1  viz.  in  le  *sethynghowse,  ij  magne  ollc  in  furnis.  c  1500  LACY 
Wyl  Bucke's  Test,  a  iij  b,  Then  caste  all  togeter  in  a  faire 
*sething-pott  with  water.  1668  CULPEPER  &  COLE  Barthol. 
Anat.  i.  ix.  18  So  we  cover  it  as  we  do  our  seething. pots 
with  a  potlid,  to  keep  in  the  fumes. 

f3.  Digestion.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  v.  xl.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe  galle 
by  heete  bereof  helpep  pe  seeping  of  mete  and  drinke.    1628 
I    BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  i.  n.  v.  (ed.  3)  20  Elixation  is  the 
seething  [edd.  i,  z  boyling]  of  meat  in  the  stomacke. 

Seething  (srSir)),///. a.  [f. SEETHE v.  +  -ING2.] 

1.  Originauy,  of  liquids,  a  cauldron,  etc. :  Boiling. 
In  mod.  use,  a  somewhat  rhetorical  expression  for : 
Intensely  heated  (said  of  solids,  the  atmosphere, 

!   etc.,  as  well  as  of  liquids). 

a  1300  Leg.  Rood  60  A  caudron  he  let  fulle  Wip  seping  oile 

'  vol  fnou;.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xlii.  (Arb.)  114  [They] 
were  aferd  of  that  syedyng  water.  1535  COVERDALE  jfcr.  i. 
13,  I  do  se  a  seethinge  pot.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius1 
V'oy.  Ambass.  413  There  is  a  Spring  of  seething  Water, 
which  falls  into  a  Pool.  1825  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Milton  p  36 
The  hooks  and  the  seething  pitch  of  Barbariccia  and  Draghi- 
gnazzo.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  v.  iii,  But  did  he  try  the 

,    ordeals  of  God  ? . .  did  his  hand  grasp  the  seething  iron  ? 
b.  quasi-orfz).,  esp.  in  phrase  seething  hot. 
1489  CAXTON  Faytcs  of  A.  II.  xxxvii.  155  Yf.  .the  watre 
might  be  sedinge  hole,     a  1635  CORBET  Poems  (1807)  138 
That  'tis  so  seething  hott  in  Spaine,  they  sweare  They  never 
heard  of  a  raw  oyster  there.     1870  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sci. 
(1879)  I.  vi.  197  The  whole  surface  of  which  (the  sea]  was 
seething  white. 

2.  transf.   and  fig.    Of  waves,  etc. :    Ebullient, 
tumultuous.    Also,  pervaded  by  intense  and  cease- 
less inner  agitation  :  often  with  reference  (lit.  and 

jig.}  to  the  condition  characteristic  of  corruption 
or  putrefaction. 

1588  MAKI.OWE  indPt.  Tamburl.  iv.  i.  3818  Whose  scalding 
drops  wil  pierce  thy  seething  braines.  1590  SHAKS.  Miiis. 
N.  v.  i.  4  Louers  and  mad  men  haue  such  seething  braines 
[etc.].  1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Re/.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  433  The  seething 
spirit  of  controversy.  1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Sum.  73  [He] 
plunged  into  the  seething  gulf  of  insurrection  which  was 
raging  in  Eastern  Turkestan.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv. 
156  Seething  sand  [L.  Syrtis\  1877  L,  MORRIS  Epic  Hades 
I.  37  One  white  sea  Of  churning,  seething  foam.  1875 
S.  HADEN  Earth  to  Earth  66  To  avoid  the  seething  subur- 
ban cemeteries  and  to  bury  their  dead  at  Woking.  1879 
FARRAR  St.  />«w/(i883)  238  Amid  this  seething  corruption. 

Hence  See-thingly  adv. 

1887  Temple  Bar  Oct.  199  He  explained  to  his  seething!}1 
angry  friend. 

Seeve,  Seew,  Seex:  see  SIEVE,  SEW,  SEX. 

Seey,  obs.  pa.  t.  sing,  of  SEE  v. 

Seeyne,  obs.  pres.  ind.  pi.  of  SEI  ;  var.  SENE. 

Sef,  obs.  form  of  SAVE  quasi-/^/. 

Sef,  sefen,  seff(e;n,  sefne,  obs.  ff.  SEVEN, 

Sefende,  seffnde,  sefnthe,  sefth,  obs.  ff. 
SEVENTH. 

Sefenneghte,  -nahht,  sefniht,  obs.  ff.  SEN- 
NIGHT. 

Sefte,  obs.  form  of  SIFT  v. 

Sefton  (se'itsn).  [From  the  title  of  the  Earl 
of  Stfton.] 

1.  Cookery.  (In  two  applications  :  see  quots.) 
[App.  invented  by  L.  E.  Ude,  cook  to  the  Earl  of  Sefton.] 
1845  ELIZA  ACTON  Mod.  Cookery  (ed.  2)  352  A  Sefton,  or 

Veal  Custard.  Ibid,  363  Ramekinsal'Ude,  or  Sefton  Fancies. 

2.  (In  full  Sefton  landau.}     A  kind  of  landau. 
1885  Coach   Builders'   Art    Jrnl.    Aug.   Suppl.   93  Our 

drawing  represents  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  's  '  Sefton  Landau  ' 
for  one  horse.  1889  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT  Driving  385  Those 
with  curved  lines  are  known  as  'Sefton  '  landaus,  from  the 
present  Earl  of  Sefton,  who  had  the  first  one  built  for  his 
own  use.  1898  Times  12  Jan.  0/5  The  Prince  of  Wales., 
drove  in  the  Queen's  '  Sefton  and  four  to  the  Windsor 
Station. 

Seg  (seg),  sb.1  dial.  Also  7  sag(ge,  8  saig. 
[Of  bbscure  origin.]  An  animal  which  has  been 
castrated  when  fully  grown. 

\booShuttlcworths'  Ace.  (ChethamSoc.)  131  In  Blakburne, 
for  one  fat  sagge  for  the  howse  use,  liij1  x*.  1641  Watertov.<n 
(Mass.)  Rec.  (1894)  7  No  Steers  or  Sags  of  three  yeares  old 
shalbe  herded  with  the  Dry  Cattle.  1641, 1820  Bull.seg  [see 
BULL  sb*  n).  1788  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  350  Stg, 
or  Utilises;  a  castrate  bull.  1789  DAVIDSON  Seasons  46  The 
haig,  P00[  dowy  beast  t  nae  pleasure  k«ns  Aboon  a  gowau 
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tap.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm.  II.  129  An  aged  bull 
that  is  castrated  is  called  a  segg.  1836  MOHTON  Cycl.  Agric. 
11.725  Seg.  (Sufi".,  Vorks.j  Norf.),  any  animal  castrated  when 
full  grown. 

Hence  Beg"  v.    dial,    trans.    (See  quots.) 

1886  Cheshire  Gloss..,  S^ftdt  castrated,  but  only  applied 
when  the  operation  is  performed  on  full-grown  animals.  1887 
6".  Chesh.  Closs,t  Set*,  to  castrate  a  full-grown  animal. 

Seg  (seg),  s&*  dial.  (See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.)  [a. 
ON.  j/^-neut,  hard  skin  (Norw.  sigg>  Ross).]  A 
callosity,  esp.  on  the  hand. 

1865  B.  BRIERLEY  lrkdi*t<:  I,  vii.  130  They  startn  o'feighten 
.  .an'  never  gi'en  o'er  till  tney'n  segs  ole  o'er  'em.  1902  Brit. 
Med.  frill.  15  Feb.  378  Callosities  (tailed  planker's  '  segs  ') 
on  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences. 

Seg,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  SEDGE. 

II  Sega  dor.  Obs—°  [Sp.,  agent-n.  f.  stgar  to 
reap.]  *  A  reaper,  a  Mower,  a  Harvest-man ' 
(Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Segamore,  obs.  form  of  SAGAMORE. 

Segan,  variant  of  SAGAN  Jewish  Antiq. 

Segar:  see  CIGAR. 

t  Segara.  Obs.  [quasi-Sp.  form  of  segtir, 
CIGAR  i^Sp.  cigawo}.]  A  cigar. 

1785  K.  CUMBERLAND  Observer  No.  88  ?  i  Taking  the 
segara  from  his  mouth.  Ibid,  r  4  In  his  pockets  he  had.. a 
small  bundle  of  segaras. 

Segathy,  variant  of  SAGATHY. 
Sege,  obs.  form  of  SEDGE,  SEGGE,  SIEGE. 
Segement,  obs.  form  of  SEGMENT. 
Segeneration  (s/clsener^'Jan).  rare-1,    [f.  L. 

s?  SB-  +  GENERATION.]     (See  quot.) 

1888  GULICK  in  Linn,  Spc.  Jrnl.  (Zool.)  XX.  200  Many    ' 
species  are  now  divided  into  two  or  more  intergenerants, 
between  which  there  is  little  or  no  intercrossing.    This  state    j 
of  freedom  from  crossing  I  call  segeuevation. 

Segerstane,  -ston(e,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  SEXTON,   j 

Segg,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  SEDGE. 

Seggar :  see  SAGGAR. 

tSe'ggard.   dial*  Obs.  =  SAFEGUARD  sb.  8. 

1746  Exmoor  Scolding (E.D.S.)34  Th'art  olwaysa  vustled    , 
up  in  an  old  Jump,  or  a  Whittle,  or  an  old  Seggard.     1790 
GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  Suppl.,  Seggartii  safeguard. 
A  kind  of  riding  surtout  so  called.    West. 

t  Segge  *.   poet.  Obs.    Forms  :  I  secg,  3  seeg, 
3-4  (6)  seg,  3-6  segge,  4-6  sege,  4  segg,  (seegge, 
5  seege,  seghe,  seige),  6  sedge.   [OE.  jg<g-=OS. 
s*g&*  ON.  segg-r :— OTeut.  *sagjo-z.'\    A  man.    (In   | 
the  i6thc.  only  contemptuous.) 

Beowulf  208  (Gr.)  Secg  wisade,  lasucreeftig  mon,  land-    i 
gemyrcu.     Ibid.  633  pa  ic  on  holm  gestah,  saebat  sesset  mid 
minra  secga  ^edriht.     c  1203  LAY.  7991  Heo  ledden  in  heore    , 
scipen.  .mom  forhfulne  sseg  sare  iwunded.     Ibid.  5109  per 
weore  segge  songe  [c  1275  gleomenne  songe].     Ibid.  20854. 
pene  si^eo  him  to  segges  vnder  beor^en.     1340-70  Alex,  $     | 
Dlnti,  165  Of  be  seggus  bat  he  sai  bi-^onde  be  side  stronde. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  Pi,  B.  xx.  333  '  I  am  a  surgien ',  seide  be 
segge  '  and  salues  can  make  '.     a  1400  Morte  Artft.  1574,  I 
had  leuer  see  hym  synke  one  the  sake  strandez,  Than  the 
seegge  ware  seke,  that  es  so  sore  wpundede,    c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  in.  53  Robert  Boid,  quhilk  wald  no  langar  bide 
Vndlr  thrillage  of  segis  of  Ingtand.     1:1475  RaufCoil^ear 
yijThair  wasseruit  in  that  saill  Seigis  semelie.    1508  DUN- 
BAR  Flytingi-s  For  and  I  rlyt  sum  sege  for  schamesould  sink. 
15.  .Scot.  Field  \\-$\\\ChethainSoc.  Misc.  1 1,  Then  sumoned 
he  his  sedges,  in  spndry  places.    1557  GRIMALD  Death  Zoroas    \ 
98  in  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.)  122  Wherwith  a  hole  route  came    : 
of  souldtours  stern,  And  all  in  peeces  hewed  the  silly  seg. 
1567  DRANT  Horace,  A,  P.  B  vij,  Through  this  and  such  the 
sillie  segge  lay  plasde  in  puddle  still.     Ibid.^  Ep.  i.  ii.  C  iij,    j 
Duke  Nestor,  sillie  carkinge  segge. 

t  Segge-.  Obs.  rare-1.     [?a.  OF.  seiche  (:-L. 
Slpfa}  J    ?  A  cuttle-fish. 
£1300  [see  LAX  sb.}] 

Segge,  obs.  form  of  SAY  z;.i,  SEDGE,  SIEGE. 

Begged  (segd),  a.  dial.  [f.  sag,  dial.  var.  of 
SEDGE.J  Seated  with  sedge  or  rushes ;  rush- 
bottomed.  Also  Comb,  segged-seated  adj. 

1871  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Within  the  Maze  xii,  The  plain 
segged-seated  chairs  stood  pretty  thick.  1873  —  Master  f/ 
Crey lands  xvi,  A  small  apartment  looking  to  the  kitchen- 
garden,  with  an  old  carpet  on  its  floor,  painted  segged  chairs, 
and  a  square  piano  against  the  wall. 

tSe'gger.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  segge  SAY  v.  +  -ER1.] 
One  given  to  '  talking  ',  a  boaster,  braggart. 

0440  York  Myst.  xxviii.  201  }one  segger  [sc.  Christ]  bat 
callis  hym-selffe  a  sire. 

Segger,  Seggerson,  obs.  fT.  S.u'Eu1,  SEXTON'. 

t  Se'gging.  Obs.  rare.  Used  in  echoes  of  the 
Du.  proverb  zeggcn  is  gotdkoop^  '  saying  is  cheap/ 

1546  J.  HEYWOOU  /'rot/.  K  iij,  The  Ducheman  saieth,  that 
seggyng  is  good  cope.  1613  F.  ROBARTS  Revenue  Gosp. 
104  Alasse,  alasse,  segging  is  no  good  coping. 

t  Se'ggOU.  Obs.  rart~l,  [Of  obscure  origin  ; 
connexion  with  SEGGE  seems  unlikely.]  A  term 
of  depreciation  or  pity  (meaning  uncertain). 

1573-80  TUSSER  Hus6.  (1878)  174  Poore  seggons  halfe, 
starued  worke  faintly  and  dull. 

Seggrum  (se-grom),  dial.  Also  S  seagrim. 
The  Common  Ragwort,  Scnccio  jacobxa. 

x^33  JOHNSON  Gerardes  Herbal  \\.  xxviii.  281  The  first  is 
called  in  Latine,  Herba.  S.  Iacobi..:\r\  English,  S.  James 
his  Wort.. .In  Holdernesse  in  Yorke-shire  they  call  it 
Seggrum.  1766  Museum  Rust.  VI.  450  Ragwort, . .  Seggrum, 
or  Seagrim.  1788  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  350  Seg- 
grums;  St-neclo  jacobsea\  ragwort. 

Seggy,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  SEDGY. 
Segh^e,  obs.  forms  of  SKE  v.t  SIEGE,  SIGH  v. 


Segholate,  variant  of  SEGOLATE. 

Segment  (se'gment),  sb.  Also  6  seagment, 
7  segement.  [ad.  L.  segment-itmt  f.  sec-  (euphoni- 
cally  seg-  before  ;«)»  secare  to  cut:  see  -MENT.] 

1.  A  |)iece  cut  or  broken  off ;  a  fragment,  rare. 
1586  KERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  n.  98  Antichrist. .deuiseth  by 

councels  and  synods  hat  all  signes,  images,  seagments  or 
reiiques  of  holy  men.  .should  be  adored.  £1620  A.  HCMK 
Brit.  Tongue  n.  v,  This  s  sum  haldes  to  be  a  segment  of  his, 
and  therfoer  now  almost  al  wrytes  his  for  it,  as  if  it  wer  a 
corruption.  1704  RAY  Creation  i.  (ed.  4)  58  The  Segments 
and  Cuttings  of  some  Plants.  1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  i.  i, 
He  also  quarrelled  with  him  the  oftenest  and  testified  the 
least  forbearance  at  the  publican's  segments  of  psalmody. 
1837  CARLVLE  Fr.Rcv.  I.  vu.  xi,  The  truest  segment  of  Chaos 
seen  in  these  latter  Ages  ! 

2.  Gcom.  A   plane  figure  contained  by  a  right 
line  and  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 
In  full  segment  of  a  circle.     Also,  see  quot.  1728. 

In  quot.  1626  loosely  used  for  arc. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Eutlid  in.  Uef.  v.  81  b,  A  section  or  seg. 
mem  of  a  circle,  is  a  figure  comprehended  vnder  a  right  line 
and  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  1626  DONNE 
Serfit.  Ixvii.  (1640)  677  The  earth  it  selfe  being  round,  euery 
step  we  make  upon  it,  must  necessarily  bee  a  segment,  an 
arch  of  a  circle.  1738  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  (ed.  2>,  Segment  is 
sometimes  also  extended  to  the  parts  of  ellipses,  and  other 
curvilinear  figures.  1806  H  in  TON  Course  Math.  (ed.  5)  I.  42 
To  find  the  Area  of  any  Elliptic  Segment.  Find  the  area  of 
a  corresponding  circular  segment. 

b.  Segment  of  a  sphere  :  a  solid  figure  bounded 
by  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  and  an 
intersecting  plane. 

1570  t5iLLiNGSLt;v  Euclid  xii.  Prop.  xvi.  376  Of  segmentes, 
some  are  greater  then  the  halfe  sphere,  some  are  lesse.  1704 
J.  HARRIS  f.e.t',  Techn,  I,  Segment  of  a  Sphere^  is  a  part  of 
it  cut  off  by  a  Plane  ;.  .therefore  the  Base  of  such  a  Segment 
must  always  be  a  Circle,  and  its  Superficies  a  part  of  the 
Surface  of  the  Sphere. 

C.  A  segmental  portion  of  anything  having  a 
circular  or  spherical  form. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  iv.  346  Even  unto., 
such  as  live  under  the  pole,  for  halfe  a  yeare  some  segments 
[of  a  rainbow]  may  appeare  at  any  time  and  under  any 
quarter.  1700  DKYDEN  Ccyx  <y  Alcyone  265  Indu'd  with 
Robes  of  various  Hew  she  flies,  And  Hying  draws  an  Arch 
(a  segment  of  the  Skies).  1837  UKKWSTEK  Slagnct.  326  A 
frame,  .contains  the  segment  of  a  glass  cylinder. 

d.  Her.  A  bearing  representing  a  portion  of  a 
circular  object. 

1828-40  BKKRY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Segment^  one  side  only  of 
a  coronet,  &c. 

3.  Geoni,  The  finite  part  of  a  line  between  two 
points  ;  a  division  of  a  line. 

1617  Si'EipELL  Ceom.  Extract.  24  Let  BA  be  the  greater 
segement  giuen, and  the  whole  line  is  required.  iSSgLia'UKs- 
UORF  Cremations  PfoJ.  Geoni,  53  Let  us  examine  the  relation 
which  exists  between  the  lengths  of  two  corresponding  seg. 
merits  ABt  A'B'  [of  two  straight  lines]. 

b.  Acoustics.  Each  of  the  portions  into  which 
the  length  of  a  vibrating  string,  wire,  etc.  is  divided 
by  the  nodes. 

1863  ATKINSON  Ganot's  Physics  160  The  part  vibrating 
between  two  nodal  points  is  called  a  ventral  segment. 
1870  EVERETT  DeschancCs^  Nat.  Philos.  832  The  division 
into  segments  is  often  distinctly  visible  when  the  string  of 
the  sonometer  is  strongly  bowed.  1879  [see  NODE  si'.  6  a], 

4.  Each  of  the  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  or  may 
be  divided  ;  a  division,  section. 

1762  BP.  LOWTH  Introd,  Ettg.  Gram,  157  A  sentence  or 
Member  is  again  subdivided  into  Commas,  or  Segments. 
1847  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  I.  236  By  the  second  seg- 
ment of  the  intellectual  world  understand  me  to  mean  all 
[etc.].  1847  L.  HUNT  J/^«,  IVomen^  $  B.  I.  ii.  22  Being  un- 
able to  divide  the  orange  into  its  segments,  he  ventures  upon 
a  great  liquid  bite.  1886  KUSKIN  Prxterita,  I.x.  307,  I  must 
.  .cease  talk  of  pictorial  and  rhythmic  efforts.. and  go  back 
to  give  account  of  another  segment  of  my  learning. 

5.  Bot.  Each  of  the  portions  into  which  a  leaf 
or  other  plant-organ  is  divided  by  long  clefts  or 
incisions. 

1713  P.  BLAIR  Misc.  Obsen\\yji§  104  Flowers. .divided 
into  five  Segments.  1723  —  Pharmaco-Bot.  \.  18  The 
Bottom  Leaves  generally  consist  of  five  Pair  of  Seg- 
ments. 1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  80  Segment 
(lacinium),  the  small  parts  of  a  leaf,  cup,  or  petal,  included 
between  the  incisions.  1877  HULME  Wild  Mowers  I.  Sum- 
mary  6  Borage. .  .Calyx  01  five  segments,  very  deeply  cleft. 
1880  A.  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  4. 98  When  a  leaf  is  divided 
or  parted  and  these  primary  lobes  again  lobed  or  cleft,  the 
lobes  of  first  order  are  called  Segments  (sometimes  divisions 
or  partitions!1,  and  the  parts  of  these,  Lobes. 

6.  Biol*  and  Embryo!,    a.  Each  of  the  longitu- 
dinal divisions  composingthe  body  in  some  animals, 
esp.  in  the  Articulata  ;   a  somite,  metamere. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entotnol.  IV.  297  Segment  (Segment tim}. 
Tlie  great  inosculating  joints  of  the  body.  1828  STARK 
Elan.  Nut.  Hist.  II.  127  Articulata.  The  third  great 
division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  consists  of  animals  which 
have  their  body  or  members  composed  of  segments  or  articu- 
lated rings.  1872  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  Palatont,  xiv.  143  The 
body  [in  Arthropods]  is  composed  of  a  series  of  segments  or 
'  somites  *|  arranged  along  a  longitudinal  axis, 
b.  A  cell  formed  by  segmentation. 

1862  DARWIN  Orchids  v.  207  The  three  proper  ovule-bearing 
cords  or  segments.  1882  VINES  Sachr  Bot.  139  The  other 
daughter-cell,  .appears. .  like  a  piece  cut  off  from  the  back 
or  side  of  the  apical  cell,.. and  is  hence  called  the  Segment. 

7.  Anat.  Each  complete  series  of  bones  forming 
a  vertebra  of  the  spinal  column  ;  also,  each  of  the 
three  annular  divisions  of  the  cranium  proper. 


N^«rt/.  Vertebr.  Anint,  iii.  42, 1  define  a  vertebra, 
as  one  of  those  segments  of  the  endo-skeleton  which  consti- 
tute the  axis  of  the  botiy  [etc.].  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  iv. 
64  There  is  no  trace  of  vertebral  segments  or  ribs. 
b.  A  division  of  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves. 
1855  H.  SPENCER  Psychol.  (1872)  I.  i.  ii.  16  We  find  the 
nervous  system  formed  of  a  series  of  centres,  each  sending 
fibres  to  the  different  organs  of  its  own  segment.  1899  All- 
Inttt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  62  j  Zoster  on  the  face  tends  to  follow 
the  distribution  of  thethrte  main  peripheral  branches  of  the 
ganglion  rather  than  to  be  distributed  over  the  supply  of 
'  root  areas  *  or  segments1. 

8.  =  Segment  (or  SEGMENTAL)  arch  (see  9  b). 

1836  PARKER  Gloss.  Arch.  (1850)  s.v.  Arch>  The  only  forms 
used  by  the  ancients  were  the  semicircle,  the  segment,  and 
ellipse,  all  of  which  continued  prevalent  till  the  pointed  arch 
appeared,  a  1878  Sm  G.  Scon  Lcct.  Archil,  (1879)  I.  146 
The  pointed  arch  had  obtained  universal  predominance, 
though  without  involving  the  rejection  of  the  semicircular  or 
the  plain  segment. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.   a.  simple  nttrib.,  as  (sense  6) 
segment-boundary,    (sense    5)    segment-leaf \    seg- 
ment-shell (see  quot.  1862), 

X*H>3  J-  TUCKEV  Awp/iio.vus  119  Thereby  is  introduced 
the  later  characteristic  curvature  of  the  *segment  boundaries 
[of  the  mesoblastic  somite].  1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet., 
*Segitttnt-letrucs,  are  Leaves  of  Plants  divided  or  cut  into 
many  Shreds.  1862  F.  A.  Gun  KITHS  Artil.  Man.  (ed.  9)  igj 
The  *  Segment  Shell  consists  of  thin  cast  iron  cylinder*,  en- 
closing a  series  of  segments  of  the  same  metal,  cast  sepa- 
rately, and  built  upon  an  lion  disc. 

b.  In  many  combinations  with  the  meaning 
SEG  MENTAL  (sense  i),  esp.  in  the  names  of  me- 
chanical appliances,  parts  of  machinery,  etc.,  indi- 
cating the  shape  of  the  essential  or  working  part, 
as  segment -archt  -rack,  -roof,  vault  (see  quots) ; 
segment-gear,  -sau>t  -valve,  -wheel,  -u'indow  (see 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875  an(1  Suppl.  1884). 

1887  Archit.  Ptil'l.  Sec.  Diet.,  *  Segment  arch.     1835  Ui  F, 
rhilos.   Mannf.    196  The  ..  stretching-roller    has  its  axle 
mounted  in  the  Segment-racks.     1838  Cn:  Engin.  -V  Arch. 
Jrnl.  I.  225/2  From  theae  spiings  a  'segment  roof.     1776 
G.    SEMIT.K    Building  in    Water   123   Erect  a  competent 
Number  of  Pillars.. and  thereon  turn  "segment  Vaults  and 
Arches. 

Segment  (se'gment),  v.     [f.  SEGMENT  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  segmenta- 
tion or  division    and  multiplication  of  cells;    to 
produce  (new  cells)  by  this  piocess. 

1859  TodtVs  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  79/2  The  whole  yolk  is  seg- 
mented in  mammalia,  1877  HUXI.KV  &  MARTIN  Elcm.  KioL 
50  The  new  cells  which  are  successively  segmented  off  from 
the  terminal  cell. 

2.  intr.  Of  a  cell  or  ovum :  To  dwide  or  split 
up  and  give  origin  to  one  or  more  new  cells  by 
the  process  of  SEGMENTATION. 

1888  ROLLESTON&  JACKSON  Anitn.  Life  Introd.  24  In  some 
Rotifira\  Crustacea,  and  Inseclti  one  polar  body  only  is 
formed,  and  the  ovum  then  proceeds  to  segment. 

3.  trans.  To  divide  into  segments. 

1872  HUMPHRY  fifyology  5  The  caudal  muscles  therefore 
consist  of  a  'dorsal1  and  'ventral1  muscle  on  each  side, 
.  .transversely  segmented  by  the  membranous  septa  and  the 
vertebral  processes  running  into  it.  1878  A.  H.  GREEN,  etc., 
Coal  iv.  121  The  axis,  prefiguring  what  in  most  vertebrates 
becomes  segmented  and  ossified  into  the  centra,,  .retains  [etc.], 

Segmental  (segme-ntal),  a.     [f.  SEGMENT  sb. 

+  -AL.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  segment  (or,  loosely,  of 
an  arc)  of  a  circle. 

1837  fraser^s  A  fag".  XVI.  151  Giving  its  point  a  segmental 
sweep  from  Penlee  Point,  .to  the  Mew-stone.  1836  '  STONE- 
HENCE1  Brit,  Sports,  ii,  I.  viii.  §  5.  346/1  This  segmental  form 
is  better  than  the  straight  bit.  1869  RANKING  Machine  <$• 
Hand-tools  PI.  N  i,  A  segmental  bevel  wheel. 

b.  Arch*  Of  an  arch,  a  pediment,  window- 
head,  etc.  Hence  segmental-arched,  -headed  adjs. 

1816  RICKMAN  Archit.  in  J.  Smith  Panorama.  Set.  fy  Art 
I.  131  A  segmental  arch  has  its  centre  lower  than  the  spring. 
1849  FREEMAN  Archit.  350  The  segmental  arch.. is  both 
more  horizontal  and  less  elegant  than  the  four-centred.  1851 
—  Windo~M  Tracery  253  Of  Segmental-Headed  Windows. 
Ibid.  254  By  a  segmental  head  I  of  course  understand  one 
in  which  the  centre  (or  centres)  is  very  much  below  the  line 
of  the  constructive  impost.  liid.  255  Segmental  windows 
filled  with  Reticulated  tracery.  1867  A.  BARKY  Life  Sir  C. 
Barry 'iii.  84  Angular  and  segmental  pediments.  \96-jChurch 
News  31  July  327/2  A  small  chamber  with  a  segmental 
arched  vault. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  composed  of  segments  or 
divisions.     In  various  applications  (Anat.,  Biol.t 
Acoustics,  etc.). 

1854  OWES  in  Orr's  Circ.  Set.,  Org,  Nat.  I.  172  Giving  the 
first  indication  of  the  segmental  character  of  the  skeleton. 
1856  T.  WILLIAMS  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1859)  CXLVIII.  pj 
Under  the  appellation  of  the  'segmental  organ  ',  accordingly1, 
it  is  proposed  to  describe  that  viscus  upon  the  basis  of 
which.. are  always  ingrafted  the  true  generative  structures 
[in  Annelids],  1870  EVERETT  Deschaaefs  Nat.  Philos. 
1067  lndex%  Segmental  vibration,  832.  1879  F.  M.  BALFOUR 
in  Q.  Jrnl,  Micrasc.  Set.  XIX.  8  The  first  part  of  the 
urino-genital  system  to  develop  is  the  segmental  duct 
(Vornieregang  of  Fiirbringer),  which  is  formed  by  a  groove- 
like  invagmationof  the  peritoneal  epithelium.  1888  HUXLEY 
&  MARTIN  Elan.  Biol.  \.  169  The  prorenal  (segmental)  duct. 
1888  [see  SEGMENT  ALLY).  1898  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.^Segtnental 
organ^  an  organ  consisting  of  a  primitive  epithelium-lined 
tubule  opening  at  one  end  on  the  body-surface,  and  at  the 
other  into  the  ccclom  or  body-cavity.  It  is  the  type  of  the 
primitive  kidneys. 

b.  Path.  Characterized  by  segmentation  or 
division  into  segments. 


SEGMENTALLY. 

1896  A  ttlrutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  189  Segments!  degeneration  of 
the  nerves. 

Segnientally  (segme-ntali),  adv.  [f.  SEG- 
SIKNTAL  a.  +  -LY  -.]  In  a  seymtntal  manner. 

1888  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Ettin.  Biol.  iii.  244  These  [excre- 
tory] organs,  being  thus  Segnientally  arranged,  are  termed 
segmental  organs  or  nephridia.  1900  MIALL  &  HAMMOND 
Harlequin  Fly  ii.  84  Tracheal  gills ..  may  be  ventral, . .  caudal, 
..segmental  (i.  e.  segmentally  repeated). 

Segnientary  (segme'ntari),  a.  [f.  SEGMENT 
sb.  +  -ARV.  Cf.  K.  segmentaire.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  segment  or 
an  arc  of  a  circle ;  segmental. 

1853  KAXE  Grinncll  E-rf.  xxxv.  (1856)  314  Clouds,  as- 
suming a  segmentary  or  arch-like  form.  Ibid.  321  Attract- 
ing attention  by.. its  well-defined  segmentary  character. 

2.  Pertaining   to   segments  or  divisions ;    com- 
posed of  segments. 


cord  nerve-roots,  or  nerve-trunks. 


Segineiitate   [se'gmenUit),  a.    [f.  S 

sb.  +  -ATE  -.  l,L.  had  segtiicntattts  ornament' 
strips  of  cloth.)]  Formed  of  segments,  segmented. 
1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  292/2  The  abdomen  [of  an  Arantnd] 
is  covered  with  a  continuous  integument  neither  annulate 
nor  segmentate. 

Segmentation  (segment?' Jan),   [f.  SEGMENT 

V.  +  -ATION.] 

1 1.  '  A  cutting  intosmall  pieces,  an  embroidering" 
(Mount  Glossogr.  1656).  Obs.-° 

2.  The  process  of  division  into  segments,  chiclly 
in  various  biological  applications  ;  spec,  in  Embryo- 
logy, the  process  by  which,  in  the  Metazoa,  the 
germinal  cell  or  protoplasmic  mass  is  converted 
by  division  into  a  multitude  of  cells,  which  become 
metamorphosed  into  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

1851  CARPENTER  Man.  P/iys.  (ed.  2)  487  The  first  change . . 
in  the  Mammalian  ovum,  is  the  '  seginentatipn  '  of  the  yolk  ; 
the  entire  mass  of  which,  .resolves  itself,  .into,  .segments. 
1880  A. GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  4. 98  Lobation  or  Segmentation. 
1882  VINHS  .Saf/rs'  Bot.  293  The  leaves  undergo  a  segmenta- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  stem.  1884  A.  SKDGWICK  in 
Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sci.  XXIV.  43  On  the  Origin  of  Meta- 
meric  Segmentation  [etc.].  1910  Spectator  30  July  173/1 
This  segmentation  of  the  tribe  into  clans  would  lead  us  to 
the  discussion  of  exogamy. 

b.  attrib.,  as  segmentation  cavity  =  BLASTO- 
CKLE  ;  segmentation  sphere,  see  quot.  1898. 

1888  HUXLEY  c-i  MARTIN  Elem.  Rial.  i.  166  The  cleavage 
cavity  (segmentation  cavity);  small  and  central.  1898  Syd. 
Sac.  Lfjc,,  Segmentation  sphere,  one  of  the  cells  of  a  fertilized 
ovum  that  has  undergone  segmentation.  1909  Contetnp. 
Rev.  Apr.  447  Each  segmentation  sphere  contained  all  the 
characters  necessary  to  produce  the  entire  organism. 

Segmented  (se-gmented),  ///.  a.  [f.  SEG- 
MENT v.  +-EDI.] 

1.  a.  Anal.,  '/.ool.,  etc.     Consisting  of  segments 
or  similar  parts  arranged  in  a  longitudinal  series. 

1854  OWEN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sii.,  Org.  Xat.  1. 176  In  the  cod- 
fish . .  it  forms  no  part  of  the  segmented  neuroskeleton.  1870 
KOLLLSI  ON  Anitn.  Life  Introd.  124  The  segmented  Vermes. 
b.  Hot.  Of  a  leaf:  Divided  into  segmentsor  lobes. 

1883  G.  ALLKN  in  Nature  15  Mar.  466  The  divided  but 
more  broadly  segmented  leaves  of  those  tall  open-field 
species,  cow.parsnip.  .and  Alexanders. 

2.  Mmbryol,  Of  an  ovum,   a  cell :  Divided  or 
split  up  by  segmentation  into  cells. 

1875  En^ycl.  Brit.  III.  682/2  [Biology.]  In  the  segmented 
body,  the  segments  may  or  may  not  give  rise  to  symmetri- 
cally or  asymmetrically  disposed  processes.  1877  HUXLEY 
&  MARTIN  EUiu,  Biol.  106  The  segmented  ovum  :  composed 
of  a  large  number  of  small  cells. 

Segne,  obs.  form  of  SEINE. 

Segnior,  -orie,  -y :  see  SEIGNIOK,  SEIGNIORY. 

Se-gnitude.  rare~°.  [ad.  med.L.  scgnitudo, 
f.  L.  segnis :  see  next  and  -TUDE.]  =  SEGNITY. 

1818  in  TODD  ;  hence  in  later  Diets. 

t  Se'gnity.  Ofa.~°  [ad.  L.  segnitst-em,  f. 
segnis  slow,  sluggish  :  see  -ITV.]  (See  quots.) 

i6»3  COCKERAM  ii,  Slothfulnes..6V^«//y.  1656  BLOLNT 
Glossogr.,  Segnity,  negligence,  slowness,  slothfulness ;  also 
barrenness. 

[Segnotic,  erron.  form  of  STEGNOTIC  a.  and  16.] 

Segnoury,  -nurie,  -nyorye  :  see  SEIGNIORY. 

SegO  (sfgo).  LT.S.  [Said  to  be  Ute  Indian.] 
A  showy-flowered  plant,  Caloclwrtus  Nuttallii,  of 
the  western  United  States,  with  an  edible  bulb. 

1883  Harpers  Mag.  709/2. 

Segolate,  segholate  (se-giH/t),  a.  and  si. 

Heb.  Gram.  [a.  mod.L.  seg\K)olatus ,  f.  Ileb.  TI:D 
sfgol,  the  name  of  the  vowel-point  ~  and  of  the 
sound  (e,  {)  which  it  represents. 

The  name  s*gdl  means  lit.  '  bunch  of  grapes  ',  alluding  to 
the  shape  of  the  character.] 

a.  adj.  Originally,  of  a  disyllabic  noun  :  Having 
the  vowel  s^gol  in  both  syllables.  Now  commonly 
in  extended  sense,  as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the 
class  of  disyllabic  nouns  having  an  unaccented 
short  vowel  (normally  segol)  in  the  last  syllable. 
b.  sb.  A  segolate  noun. 

1831  M.  STUART  Gram.  Hebr.  §  loo.  46  All  Segholate  forms, 
I.  e.  those  which  have  a  furtive  vowel  in  their  final  syllable. 
Ibid.  §  119.  56  Alefhfcnult,  in  words  that  would  regularly 
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be  Segholates.  1837  G.  PHILLIPS  Syriac  Gram,  25  One  of 
the  old  forms  of  segolate  nouns  in  Hebrew.  1884  CHEVNE 
Isaiak  I.  291  The  word  is  a  so-called  '  Segokile  '  in  form. 

SegOOn  (s/g/Vn).  Fencing.  Obs.  or  arch.  Also 
$  sec(c)oon,  sagoone.  [a.  F.  seconde^  pronounced 
(sjgond).]  ^  SECONDE  2. 

1721  D'UnFEV  Two  Queens  Brentf.  n.  i,  Straight,  in  Sec- 
coon,  grim  Death  shall  be  his  Lot.  1730  H.  B[LACKWELL] 
Couipl.  Fencing  Master  9  Which  seven  [thrusts]  are  these 
following:  Carte,  Tierce,  Sagoone  [etc.].  1777  SHERIDAN 
Sc/t.  Si  and.  v,  ii,  Sir  Peter  is  dangerously  wounded  —  By  a 
thrust  in  segoon  quite  through  his  left  side.  1903  Longm. 
Mag.  Apr.  530  A  thrust  in  segoon. 

Segra  (srgra.)  [Perh.  a  native  \V.  Indian 
name.]  ^  SEQUA. 

1864  GKISEBACH  Flora  H'.  Ind.  Islands  787  Segra-se^d  ; 
Ftiiitlca  iordifolia.  1891  in  Century  Diet. 

Segreant  (sc'gr/iant),  a.  Her.  Forms  :  6-7 
sergreant,  8  Diets,  sergreiaut,  7-  segreant. 
[Originally  sergrcanl,  of  obscure  etymology  ;  pro- 
bably corrupt  ;  s'trigcant  ('  erecting  itself)  has 
been  conjectured.]  An  epithet  applied  to  a  griffin 
(in  quot.  a  1695,  perh.  erroneously,  to  a  falcon). 

The  real  meaning  of  the  term  seems  to  be  unknown.  In 
some  examples  it  is  combined  with  passant  ;  if  this  be  not  an 
error,  the  explanation  in  modern  books,  '  Rampant  with 
wings  expanded  ',  cannot  be  correct. 

ta  1550  in  Baring-Gould  &  Twigge  West.  Armory  (1898) 
5  Bligh.  :  Azur  a  griffon  sergreant  arg.  1562  LEGH  Armory 
1  06  A  Griffin  sergreant  Or.  —  Wherefore  saye  you  Sergreante  ? 
—  For  that  he  is  halfe  byrd,  half  beast.  1610  GUILLIM 
Heraldry  in.  xxvi.  iSiHee  beareth  Argent,  a  Griffon  Passant, 
hiswingsdisplaied  Sable.  .  .Leigh  in  his  Blazon  of  this  Least, 
nddeth  this  word  Sergreant,  in  regard  of  his  two-fold  forme. 
1:1630  RISDON  Sttrv.  Devon  §  95  (1810)  91  A  Griffin,  segreant, 
or.  1682  GIBBON  Introd.  Lat.  Blasoniam  60  Segreant..  is 
the  proper  term  for  a  Griffon  displaying  his  Wings,  Sc- 
greant  scs  aisles^  as  ready  to  fly.  ti  1695  WOOD  Oxford 
(O.H.S.)  III.  146  Armes  are  'parted  per  chevron  azure  and 
argent,  in  chief  two  falcons  sergreant  or  '  .  1763  Brit,  31  tig. 
IV.  415  On  a  wreath,  a  gryphon  passant,  segreant,  sable. 

Segregable  (se-gr/gab'l),  a.  rare-*,  [f.  L. 
st'grega-re  SEGREGATE  v.  :  see  -ABLE.]  That  may 
be  segregated, 

1907  ConUmp.  Rci1.  June  908  Where  the  parent  types  differ 
in  more  than  one  pair  of  segregable  characters  we  have  new 
combinations  of  the  parental  characters. 

t  Se'gregant,  a.  Obs.  rarer-1,  [ad.  L.  segre- 
gant-em^  pres.  pple.  of  segregare  to  SEGUEUATE.] 
Separated,  divided. 

1647  WAKD  Simple  Coller  5  Tolerations  of  divers  Religions, 
or  of  one  Religion  in  segregant  shapes. 

Segregate  (se'gr/g^'t),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
sc£regdtus,\>3..  pple.  visegregare\  seeSEGKEGATEz/.J 


A.  adj. 

1.  Separated,  set  apart,  isolated.     Now  rare. 
In  early  use  often  fas  pa.  pple. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  9399  The  Body.  .Whan  yt  ys 
fro  the  segregat,  Dysseueryd  &  separat.  c  1480  6V.  Ursula 
tRuxb.)  Aj,  So  were  the  nobles  from  Brytayne  segregate. 
1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  428/1  Those  holye  con- 
si-crate  companyes,  the  tone  segregate  from  paynims  by 
the  sacrament  of  baptysme,  the  tother  segregate  fro  the 
laye  peple  by  the  sacrament  of  order.  1563  FOXE  A,  <y  M. 
(1596)  1004/2  He  was  segregatus  a  peccatoribits—  clean  se- 
giegate  from  all  kind  of  uncleanness.  1670  G.  H.  Hist. 
Cardinals  in.  u.  279  Two  or  three  Cardinals,  segregate  from 
the  other  Factions.  1685  BAXTER  Farafhr.  N.  T.  2  Cor. 
vi.  17-18  A  holy  people  segregate  to  the  Lord.  1865  Spec- 
tator 14  Jan.  32  It  is  true  they  have  been  celebrating  their 
defeat  ,  .  in  a  more  morose  and  segregate  manner  than  is  here 
suggested. 

2.  spec.  (Zool.)   Bet,,    etc.).     Separated  (wholly 
or  partially)  from  the  parent  or  from  one  another  j 
not  aggregated. 

1793  T.  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.)  Segregata  Polygamia. 
Segregate  Polygamy.  .  .When  several  florets  comprehended 
within  a  common  calyx  are  furnished  also  with  their  proper 
perianths.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  iv.  (1848)  82  Segregate^  when 
the  buds  are  separate  from  the  parent,  except  at  base,  each 
forming  a  distinct  shoot  or  branch.  1888-4  COOKE  Brit. 
Frt$h-iv.  Algsc  I.  29  Either  single,  segregate,  or  associated 
in  families. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Math.     One  of  a  smallest  select  aggregate  of 
products  of  irreducible  covariants  which  suffices  to 
provide  by  linear  combination  all    covariants  of 
every  degree  and  order. 

1878  CAYLEY  Math.  Papers  X.  339  The  effect  of  this  was 
to  enable  me  to  establish  for  any  given  degree  in  the  co- 
efficients and  order  in  the  variables..  a  selected  system  of 
powers  and  products  of  the  covariants,  say  a  system  of 
Segregates'.  Ibid,  345  The  terms  in  the  expansion  of  the 
R.  G.  F.  (/.  e  .  Real  Generating  Function]  may  be  called 
*  segregates',  and  the  terms  not  in  the  expansion  '  congre- 
gates '. 

2.  Bot.  (See  quot.  1900.) 

1871  UKITTEN  in  Trans.  Netubury  Field  Club  I.  36  In  this 
first  enumeration  aggregate  species  only..  are  entered;  thtt 
segregates  being  noticed  in  the  second,  .list.  1900  B.  D. 
JACKSUN  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms  s.v.(  A  Segregate  is  a  species 
separated  from  a  super-species. 

Hence  Se'gregateness. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  \\.  t.  34. 

Segregate  (se'gr^gtf't),  v.  Also  6-7  segregat. 
[f.  L.  segregat-^  ppl.  stem  of  si'gregare  to  separate 
from  the  flock,  hence  to  set  apart,  isolate,  divide, 
f.  se-  (see  SE-)  +  greg-,  grex  flock.] 

1.  trans.  To  separate  (a  person,  a  body  or  class 
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of  persons)  from  the  general  body,  or  from  some 
particular  class  ;  to  set  apart,  isolate,  seclude. 

In  early  use  often  with  allusion  to  the  Vulgate  renderings 
of  Heb.  vii.  26,  segregates  a  pcccatoribus,  and  of  Jude  19, 
qiti  segrcgant  scinetipsos. 

154*  BECON  News  out  of  Heaven  G  j,  Your  Bysshop  shalbe 
godly,  innocent,  fautles,  segregated  from  synners.  1552 
LATIMEK  +tk  Serin.  Lord's  Pr.  (1584)  145  b,  This  is  th-j 
cause  wherefore  he  will  haue  hys  flocke  segregated  from  ihc 
wicked.  155*  —  Serin.  $th  Sund.  Epiph.  ibid.  322  So  the 
Anabaptistes  in  our  time,  .segregated  themselues  from  the 
companye  of  other  men.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Jude  19  These 
are  they  which  segregate  them  selves,  sensual,  having  not 
the  Spirit.  i6oa  T.  FITZHKUBERT  Def.  54  The  Apostles.. 
were  commanded  by  the  holy  ghost  to  segregat  Paul  and 
Karnabas.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  891  Nature  abso- 
lutely Dissociates  and  Segregates  men  from  one  another,  by 
reason  of  the  Inconsistency  of  those  Appetites  of  theirs. 
1749  FIELDING  Tout  "Jones  xm.  ii,  He  rambled  about  some 
time  before  he  could  even  find  his  way  to  those  happy  man- 
sions, where  fortune  segregates  from  the  vulgar,  those  mag- 
nanimous heroes.  1799  COLERIDGE  in  Mrs.  H.  Sandford 
T.  Poole  ff  Fr.  (1888)  1.  299  Uut  dear  Wordsworth  appears  to 
me  to  have  hurt  fully  segregated  and  isolated  his  being.  1852 
LD.  COCKUURN  Jeffrey  \.  200  Certain  peculiarities,  or  habits, 


which  segregated  him  from  the  whole  human  race.  1884 
Law  Rep.  14  Q.  B.  Div.  178  Mr.  Newitt  has.  .segregated 
himself  from  Mr.  Saffery  in  the  trust.  1904  Don.  P.  Ht,'UHK.s 
Life  H.P.  Hug/tes  xxii.  (1907)  632  That  innate  instinct  which 
ever  aimed  at  uniting,  not  segregating  groups  of  Christians. 

2,  To  separate  or  isolate  (one  thing  from  others 
or  one  portion  from  the  remainder)  ;  to  place  in 
a  group  apart  from  the  rest;  esp.   Chem.t  6V<?/., 
etc.  (of  natural  agencies)  to  separate  out  and  collect 
(certain  particular  constituents  of  a  compound  or 
mixture).     In  scientific  classification  :  To  remove 
(certain  species)  etc.  from  a  group  and  place  them 
apart. 

1579  FLXKE  Con/.  Sanders  662  Christe  vouchsafed  to  se- 
gregate it  from  other  wood,  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  his 
passion.  1625  JACKSON  Creed  v.  xxxiv,  The  prototype  is 
conspicuous  in  the  image,  it  is  not  segregated  from  it.  1691 
TAYLOR  Behmcn's  Theos.  Phil.  73  Like  a  Refiner's  fire 
which  segregates  Metals.  1744  BP.  BERKELEY  Sin's  §  190 
The  pure  fire  is  to  be  discerned  by  it's  effects  alone  ;  such 
as.  -the  segregating  heterogeneous  bodies,  and  congregating 
those  that  are  homogeneous.  1831  D.  K.  WILLIAMS  Sir  T. 
Lawrence  I.  167  Had  these  superb  paintings  been  segre- 
gated in  a  national  gallery.  1842  GROVE  Carr.  Phys.  Forces 
(ed.  6)  100  The  energy  of  the  rays  having  been  used  up  in 
decomposing  the  carbonic  acid.  The  carbon  thus  segre- 
gated by  the  sun's  rays  is  ready  to  give  out  heat  and  light, 
whenever  it  may  be  recombined  with  oxygen.  187*  W.  S. 
SYMONDS  Rec.  Rocks  x.  360  The  limestone  must  have  been 
segregated  in  deeper  and  tranquil  waters.  1871  C.  KING 
Sierra  Nevada  vii.  134  By  an  Act  of  Congress,  the  Yose- 
mile  Valley  had  been  segregated  from  tiie  public  domain. 
1911  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  290  In  a  true  reference  to  the  people  the 
i^iiu  would  be  segregated. 

b.  Mining.  (  U.  S.}  See  quot. 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.  t  Segregate,  Pac.  To  sepa- 
rate the  undivided  joint  owership  of  a  mining  claim  into 
smaller  individual  'segregated  '  claims. 

3.  intr.  for  refl.    To  separate  from  a  main  body 
or  mass  and  collect  in  one  place. 

1863  BATES  Nat.  Amazon  vii.  (1864)  169  The  Mauhes  are 
considered  .  .  to  be  a  branch  of  the  great  Rlundurucu  nation  ; 
having  segregated  from  them  at  a  remote  period.  1870 
PKOCTOR  Other  Worlds  xi.  261  Whether  clusters  of  them 
will  eventually  segregate  from  their  neighbours,  .it  is  as  yet 
.  .impossible  to  judge.  1877  Fraser's  Mag.  XVI.  401  Most 
of  the  provinces  had  segregated  into  independent  princi- 
palities. 

Hence  Segregated  ppl.a.\  Segregating  vbl.sb, 
a  1628  PRESTON  New  Covt.  (1620)  221  My  Word  is  as  fire  ; 
It  is  a  segregating  thing,  that  dinerenceth,  and  puts  a  sepa- 
ration betweene  the  scum,  and  the  liquor.  165*  News  fr. 
Low-Conntr.  i  Those  four  segregated  forms.  1844  DISRAELI 
Coningsby  iv.  x,  To  the  segregating  genius  of  their  great 
Lawgiver,  Sidonia  ascribes  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been 
long  ago  absorbed  among  those  mixed  races.  1855  J.  R. 
LKIFCHILU  Cornwall  127  By  the  segregating  power  of  elec- 
tric action.  1855  J.  PHiLLirs  Man.  Geol.  513  We  may  collect 
masses  of  true  granite,  .  .compact  felspars,  and  many  other 
segregated  varieties.  1874  RAYMOND  6th  Rep.  Mines  518 
That  the  extensions,  bought  by  Raymond..  were,  .on  segre- 
gated ground  far  to  the  south. 


Segregation  (afgrfe^'Jan).  [ad.  late  L.  s?gre- 

gatidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  L,  sfgregtire  :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  segregating,  a.  The  separa- 
tion or  isolation  of  a  portion  of  a  community  or 
a  body  of  persons  from  the  rest. 

1615  N.BVFIELDCW<WJ,  1.18(1628)  1  22  The  Church,  -is  Holy 
by  segregation  from  the  sinnefull  world,  a  1677  At  ANTON 
Sernt.  Ps.  cxix,  cxxx.  (1725)  600  Mat.  25.  32,  33...  There 
is  a  congregation  and  then  a  segregation.  1829  SOUTHEY 
Sir  T.  More  (1831)  I.  384  There  would  be  that  segregation 
from  the  community  into  particular  societies.  1849  A.  BKY- 
SON  Med.  Statist,  in  Man.  Set.  Enq.  455  The  utter  impos- 
sibility of  complete  segregation  [of  fever  patients],  even 
in  the  most  roomy  vessel.  1859  TENNEST  Ceylon  II.  vii.  iii. 
158  The  social  segregation  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme, 
that  members  of  the  several  classes,  .refuse  to  associate  to- 
gether. 1861  BERKS  F.  HOI-F.  Eng.  Cathcdr.  lat/i  C.  vi.  215 
The  provision  which  the  early  Eastern  Church  made,  with 
true  Oriental  feeling,  for  the  segregation  of  women  into 
galleries.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jml.  17  Sept.  631  Man&on  has 
also  declared  segregation  to  be  the  first  law  of  hygiene  for 
the  Europeans  in  the  tropics. 

b.  Dispersion,  break  up  (of  a  collective  unity). 
1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  i.  10  What  shall  we  heare  of  this  {sc. 

a  storm]?    A  Segregation  of  the  Turkish  Fleet. 

c.  The  separation  of  a  portion  or  portions  of 
a  collective  or  complex  unity  from  the  rest;  the 
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isolation  of  particular  constituents  of  a  compound 
or  mixture. 

1612  WOODALL  Snrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  273  Segregation  is 
the  solution  of  that  which  was  whole  and  perfect  into  parts 
divided,  which  flow  not  together  as  colliquables  dissolved. 
1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parey's  Chirurg.  xxyn.  viii.  (1678)  668 
Vinegar  is  made  by  the  corruption  of  Wine,  and  the  segre- 
gation of  the  fiery  and  airy  parts,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam. 
Hi.  x.  §  i  (1740)  658  Now  I  have  but  one  Matter  more  to 
work  up,. .which  is  a  Segregation  of  Libel  from  History, 
which  this  Author  has  blended  together.  1798  W.  TAYLOR 
In  Monthly  AIag.\.  100  These  observations,  .tend  to  autho- 
rize the  segregation  of  a  very  fine  set  of  oracles  from  thor~ 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.  1836  AUCKLAND  Geol. 


Min.  xxi.  (1837)  I.  551  A  fourth  hypothesis  considers  veins 
to  have  been  slowly  filled  by  Segregation,  or  infiltration.. . 
Segregation  of  this  kind  may  have  taken  place  from  electro- 
chemical agency,  continued  during  long  periods  of  time. 
1878  liK.u,  (.iegcnbanr's  Comp.  Anat.  43  Onto.^enetic  facts 
point  to  the  primitive  segregation  of  the  nervous  system 
from  the  ectoderm.  1886  LD.  COI.F.RIDGR  in  f.mu  Times 
LXXXI.  65/2  The  general  costs  of  the  action,  which  remain 
after  the  segregation  of  these  separate  costs. 

Comb.  {Geol.}.  1875  J.  W.  DAWSON  Daum  of  Life  ii.  28 
Many  of  the  veins  are  not  true  fissures  but.  .segregation 
veins.  1888  TKAI.I,  Brit.  Petrogr.  447  Segregation  rein, 
a  vein  which  has  been  produced  by  the  segregation  of  the 
component  mineral  matter  of  a  rock  along  fissures. 

fd.  spec.  Separation  from  a  church  or  ecclesias- 
tical organization  :  chiefly  in  reproachful  sense, 
schism.  Obs. 

1555  PHILPOT  in  Coyerdale  Lett.  Martyrs  (1564)  219  If  we 
behold  through  y*  iniquity  of  tytne,  segregations  to  be 
made  wyth  counterfayt  religion.  1662  H.  HlBBERT  Body 
Dii'in.  ii.  36  Let  the  seperatist.  .through  his  sullen  segrega- 
tion., be  a  thief  to  himself.  1683  CORBKT  Nonconf.  Plea  26 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  inimical  segregation, 
like  sedition  in  a  Commonwealth  ;  and  a  going  severally 
upon  weighty  reasons. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  segregated. 

1668  WII.KINS  Real  Char.  iv.  ii.  407  To  which  [companion- 
ship] the  opposite,  .is  being  in  a  state  of  Segregation  from 
others.  1718  BP.  T.  WILSON  in  Keble  Life  xi.  (1863)  386 
Sooner  than  unite  with  her  [the  church  of  Rome],  .1  should 
rather  choose  to  live  in  a  state  of  segregation.  1841  L.  HUNT 
Seer  (1864)  81  To  show  the  selectness  and  segregation  of 
their  accomplishments. 

3.  concr.  Something   segregated ;    in   early  use, 
•f  a  schismatic  body. 

1563  WIKJET  Bk.  Quest.  Wks.  (S.T.S.1  I.  98  5e  dissent  fra 
the.  .haly  Kirk  vniuersall,  and  a!s  frathesegregatioun  of  all 
heretikis  afoir  :jow.     1605  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  AfSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  372  The  schismatick  uniting  himselfe  unto  their 
congregations,  or  rather,  as  this  Sainct  sayeth,  unto  their    : 
segregations.    1859  MuRcmsos.SY/wr/axix.  (ed-3)  493  Vein-    j 
stones  or  original  segregations  of  gold.     1869  F.  GALTON 
Hcredit.  Genius  376  We  must,  .consider  each  human    or    i 
other  personality,  .as  a  segregation  of  what  already  existed. 
1877  RAYMOND  Mines  146  Number  of  feet  in  claim  is  600, 
being  a  segregation  of  the  north  end  of  the  Ophir  Mine. 

Segregational(setgr/g^-;anal),a.  [-AL.]   Of, 

pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  segregation. 

1875  lire's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7)  1. 812  Clays,  .from  which  the 
oxide  of  iron  has  been  abstracted  ;  partly  by  a  segregational 
process,  drawing  together  the  iron  into  ferruginous  nodules 
of  hydrous  sesquioxide, 

Segregative  (se-gr/g£Hiv),   a.     [ad.  med.L.    ' 
scgregativusy  f.  L.  segregare  :  see  SEGREGATE  #.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  effect  of  separating,    f  a* 
Gram,   and   Logic,     A    general    designation    for 
adversative  (or  f  discretive)  and  disjunctive  con-   \ 
junctions.     Hence  of  a  proposition,  Consisting  of   i 
members  joined  by  a  segregative  conjunction. 

1588  FRAUNCE  Laiviers  Log,  n.  vii,  95  b,  The  segregative 
axiome  is  that  whose  conjunction  is  segregative,  and  there- 
fore is  fittest  to  dispose  disagreeable  arguments  which  must 
be  severed.  The  segregative  is  either  disjunctive  or  dis- 
cretive. 1626  A.  WOTTON  Art  Logick  w.  vii.  142  That  word 
is  a  conjunction  Segregatiue,  which  severeth  or  divideth  the 
parts  of  speech  each  from  other. 

b.  Having  the  property  of  separating  the  ele- 
ments or  constituent  parts  of  matter. 

1674  T.  FLATMAN  Belly  God  95  The  Vintner.  .With  segre- 
gative things  as  Pigeons  eggs  Strait  purifies,  and  takes  away 
the  dregs.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  20  Nov.  502  Iron-stone  nodules 
.  .are.  .probably  the  result  of  a  segregative  power. 

2.  Of  persons :  Given  to  separation  or  disunion. 
Of  an  individual :  Unsociable. 

1685  H,  MORE  Reft.  Baxter  24,  I  leave  him.. to  consider 
what  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  Flesh  and  Blood  to  be  a  Se- 
gregative Rabboni.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang,\x.  158  The 
influences  of  barbarism,  beyond  narrow  limits,  are  prevail- 
ingly  segregative,  a  wild  race. .breaks  up  into  mutually 
jealous  and  hostile  divisions.  1888  MRS.  H.  SANDFORD  7*. 
PooU  <$•  Fr.  I.  i<;7  Coleridge  was  as  social  as  Wordsworth 
was  segregative  in  his  tendencies. 

f  Se'gstar.  Sc.  Obs.  [Prob.  repr.  med.L. 
sacristarius,  through  some  OF.  form.]  —  SEXTON. 

1531  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1844)  !•  M3  And  the  segstar  and  his 
seruand  to  ansuer  for  the  keiping  of  the  kirk  zard  to  the 
maisteris  of  kirk  vark. 

H  Seguidilla  (segi'dM'a).    Also  8  sequedilla, 

8-9  seguedilla  ;  9  (after  Fr.)  aegua-,  seguidille.  ! 

[a.  Sp.  segmdilla  (whence  F.  segiiidille,  stguedifte], 

f.  segttida  following,  sequence,  f.  seguir(:—L,  sequi]  ' 

to  follow.]   A  Spanish  dance  in  |  or  §  time ;  also  i 
the  music  for  such  a  dance. 

1763  Court  ff  City  Maf.  Apr.  191/2  (Stanf.)  He  joined  the  ! 

others  and  danced  a  Sequedillas.     1775  R.  Twiss   Tray,  \ 

Portugal  $  Sp.  167  A  seguedilla  is  only  a  part  of  a  tona-  ; 

dilla  [sic],     1781  Ann.  Reg,  n.  ii  A  monotonous  drawling  j 

seguidilla  that  serves  the  nurses  as  a  lullaby  to  put  their  i 
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children  to  rest.  1811  SCOTT  Don  Roderick  IT.  xxxiv,  And 
rung  from  village-green  the  merry  seguidille.  a  1853  MOORE 
Olii  remember  the  time  5  When  1  taught  you  to  warble 
the  gay  seguadille,  And  to  dance  to  the  light  castanet.  1854 
THACKERAY  Neivcomes  .\\iii.  I.  222  Percy  sings  a  Spanish 
seguidella,  or  a  German  lied  [etc.J. 

Segnndo  (s/g«rn<to).  [f.  the  name  of  Juan 
SegHttdo,  the  author  of  a  book  on  bridle  bits. 

The  British  Museum  has  a  copy  in  Spanish  dated  1855,  and 
one  in  French  dated  1820.  An  English  translation, 'from  the 
original  Spanish  MS.  which  was  dedicated  to  George  IV.  in 
1832',  was  printed  in  Latchford's  book  cited  below.] 

A  kind  of  bridle  bit.     Also  attrib. 

1860  WHYTF,  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb.  xvii,  An  animal  that 
may  have  the  pace  of  a  race-horse,  but  requires  a  segundo 
bridle,  and  a  hundred-acre  field  to  turn  him  in.  1871  H. 
LATCHFDRD  The  Lorincr  List  of  Engravings,  Segnndo  />//, 
No.  41.  Buxton  Segundo,  No.  81. 

Segur,  obs.  form  of  SAGKAK. 

175*  Oentl.  Ma%.  XXII.  ^48  Great  kiln  for  segurs. 

Seh(e,  Sehel,  obs.  ff.  SKE  £•..  SEAL  s&* 
t  Se'helicll,0.   Ot>s.  ran-.     [?f.  stem  of  SEE  ?>. 
+  -lick,  -LY  1.    Cf.  the  synonymous  OE.  ££OTWf/iV, 

f.  the  pa.pple.]     That  may  be  seen,  visible. 

rtizz5  Lfg.  Kath.  249,  &  bereft  &  hersutne3  seheliche 
schaftes.  a  1225  Stt  Marhcr.  ir  Glistinde  gimstnn  of  all 
seheliche  bing  ant  untsehelich  baSe. 

Sehen,  -ene,  obs.  ff.  SKE  it.,  SKXK  a. 

Sei,  obs.  f.  SAY  z'.1,  SKE  v. ;  var.  SKY  sl>2 

Seiannte,  8eiant(e,  obs.  forms  of  SEJANT. 

Seicentist  (s^itje-ntist).  [ad.  It.  seicentisti 
pi.,  f.  scicento:  see  next.]  An  Italian  artist  or 
man  of  letters  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

1905  Athenvmn  25  Mar.  376/3  The  rest  of  the  Italian 
School  is  of  minor  importance,  though  one  or  two  of  the 
Seicentists  are  here. .well  represented. 

il  Seiceilto  (s"itje-ntp).  [It.  :  short  for  «/// 
scicento  one  thousand  six  hundred.]  The  seven- 
teenth century  considered  as  a  period  of  Italian  art. 

1908  R.  BAGOT  A.  Cuthbert  iv.  29  Beautiful  specimens  of 
Italian  cabinets  of  the  cinquecento  and  seicento. 

Hence  Seice'ntoist  (rare}  =  SEICENTIST. 

1830  Frnser's  Mag,  I.  146  The  architect,  .has  thought 
proper  to  have  recourse  to  the  *  seicentoists  '. 

Seich,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SEE  v. 

Seiche  (s^J).  Physiogr.  [a.  Swiss  Fr.  seiche^ 
perh.  a  graphic  adoption  of  G.  seiche^  sinking  (of 
water). 

Not  connected,  as  is  usually  stated,  with  F.  seiche^  seche, 
'  a  portion  of  the  sea-bottom  left  uncovered  at  low  tide '.] 

(See  quots.) 

1839  *•*•  R0RERTS  Diet.  Gco?.,  Seiches  (Swiss  term) ;  an 
occasional  undulation  of  the  water  of  lakes,  like  a  tide  wave, 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  1852  TH.  Ross 
Hnmbold?*  Trav.  I.  i.  24  M.  Vaucher  thinks  that  the  tides 
in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  known  by  the  name  of  the  seiches, 
arise  from  the  same  cause.  1898  G.  H.  DARWIN  Tides  ii.  37 
Although,  then,  it  is  possible  to  Indicate  causes  competent 
to  produce  seiches,  yet  we  cannot  as  yet  point  out  the  par- 
ticular cause  for  any  individual  seiche. 

Hence  Seicho'meter  [-.METER]  an  instrument  for 
measuring  seiches. 

1903  Mature  23  Apr.  599/2  Sir  John  Murray,  .exhibited  a 
seichometer  with  which  he  hoped  in  the  coming  season  to 
get  a^more  definite  and  precise  record  of  these  oscillations. 

Seicle,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SIECLE. 

Seid(e :  see  SAYYID,  SAID  ///.  a.t  SEED. 

Seidg(e,  obs.  forms  of  SIEGE. 

Seidlitz  (se-dlits).  Also  8  seydlitz,  9  sedlitz. 
The  name  of  a  village  in  Bohemia,  where  there  is 
a  spring  impregnated  with  magnesium  sulphate 
and  carbonic  acid.  Used  attrib.  in  f  Seidlitz 
salt,  magnesium  sulphate  ;  f  Seidlitz  water,  an 
artificial  aperient  water  of  the  same  composition 
as  the  water  of  the  Seidlitz  spring.  Hence  in 
Seidlitz  powder  (arbitrarily  named,  merely  on 
account  of  its  aperient  property),  a  dose  consisting 
of  two  powders,  one  of  tartaric  acid  and  the  other 
of  a  mixture  of  potassium  tartrate  and  sodium  bi- 
carbonate, which  are  to  be  dissolved  separately, 
and  the  solutions  mixed  and  drunk  during  effer- 
vescence. 

178*  CULLEN  tr.  Bergman's  Phys.  ff  Chem,  Ess,  I.  439  The 
Seydlitz,  Seydschutz,  or  Epsom  salts  are  got  by  evapora- 
tion from  the  water  of  fountains  in  the  places  from  whence 
they  borrow  their  names.  iSoa  A  fed.  Jrnl,  VIII.  491  The 
Sedlitz  water  is  another  sort  of  artificial  mineral  water  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Paul  in  this  country..  .This  water  consists  of 
vitriolated  magnesia,.. and  is  so  powerfully  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  as  to  render  the  bitterness  of  the  salt 
scarcely  discoverable.  1815  Specif.  Savory's  Patent  No. 
3954,  Ihe  combination  of  a  neutral  salt  or  powder  which 
possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  medicinal  spring  at  Seid- 
litz, in  Germany,  under  the  name  of  the  Seidlitz  Powders. 
1837  DICKF.NS  Pictw,  xx,  Another  clerk. .was  mixing  a 
Setdlitz  powder,  under  cover  of  the  lid  of  his  desk.  1872 
BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  viii.  112  The  simple  effect  of  mixing  a 
seidlitz  powder  was  a  source  of  amusement. 

Seie(n,  obs.  ff.  SAY  ».i,  SEE  v. 

Seif,  Seige:  see  SIEP  Obs.t  SIEGE. 

Seighfe,  etc. :  see  SAT  z/.i.  SEE  #.,  SIGH  ». 

Seigne,  variant  of  SENTE  Obs. 

Seignette  (sgnVt).  Also  8  Saignette.  The 
name  of  a  French  chemist  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury used  attrib.  in  Seignette  sa/(t  (earlier  f  6V/- 


SEIGNIOR. 

gMtfc's  sattt  F.  sel  dc  Seignctte],  a  name  for  potas- 
sium and  sodium  tartrate,  Rochelle  salt. 

1753  Chambers*  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Seignette  s  salt,  a  name 
,  given  in  France  to  a  kind  of  sal  polycrestus  [etc.].  1758 
!  RKID  tr.  Macquer>&  Chym.  I.  126  This  salt  is  another  sort 
j  of  soluble  Tartar.  It  is  called  Saignette's  Salt,  from  the 
'  inventor's  name.  1863  FOWNKS  Client,  (ed.  9)  566  Tartraie 
1  of  potas^a  and  soda  ;  Rochelle  or  seignette  salt, 

il  Seiglienr  (sgnJ6r).  Also  8  erron.  seignieur. 
[Fr.  :— L.  senior-em;  see  SKNIOR,  and  cf.  SEIGNIOU 
and  SIGXOR.]  a.  In  French  History,  a  feudal  lord ; 
a  noble  taking  his  designation  from  the  name  of  his 
estate,  b.  In  Canada,  the  holder  of  a  SEKJNECRY  ; 
one  of  the  landed  gentry. 

1592  Snni.  France  To  Rdr.,  William  of  Saluste  Seigneur 
of  JJartas.  1775  JFFFERSOX  Let.  Writ.  1892  I.  489  This  St. 
I.uc  is  a  great  Seigneur  amongst  the  Canadians  and  almost 
absolute  with  the  Indians.  1776  C.  CARROLL  Jrnl.  (184;) 
79  These  are  the  rich  men  in  Canada :  the  seignieur-;  are  in 
general  poor.  1876  LOWEI.I.  Ode  tfh  July  \\.  i,  The  lands 
no  serf  or  seigneur  ever  trod.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  iv. 
vii.  155  They  whom  distress  and  poverty  constrain  Against 
the  seigneurs  and  their  heavy  dues  To  meet  in  conjuration, 
and  complain.  1888  LIGHTHALL  Young  Seigneur  2  'Oh, 
the  seigneurs  have  not  yet  altogether  disappeared  ',  said 
the  Montrealer  to  the  Ontarian.  1907  F.  W.  RAFKFTY 
Ihtrke's  M'ks.  IV.  Pref.  10  Every  newspaper  recalled  the 
murder  of  a  seigneur;  but  on  the  other  side  the  sufferers 
were  too  ignoble  to  be  known. 

Comb.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cafi  139  To  sit  fret; 
and  take  tribute  seigneur-like. 

Seigneurage :  see  SEIGNORAGE. 

SeiglieurCSS  (s^ 'mures),  [a.  V.seigneuresse, 
fern.  ofSKioxEUR.]  A  woman  who  exercises  feudal 
authority  ;  also,  the  wife  of  a  seigneur. 

1849  [-MRS.  WII.DF.]  tr.  Meinholds  Sidoma  Sore,  II.  \^, 
Your  feudal  lady  and  seigneuress,  Sidonia,  Bork.  1888 
LIGHTHALL  Young  Seigneur  118  How  is  Monsieur  the  Sei- 
gneur? And  how  is  Madame  the  Seigneures.se? 

Seig'iieurial  (st-'nins-rial),  a.     Also  crron.  - 

signeural,  8-9  seigneural.     [a.  F.  seigneitrialj 

f.  seigneur,  influenced  by  seigneitrie  (Hatz.-Dann.X 

Cf.    SEIGNOKAL.]     Pertaining    to   a   seigneur    (in 

|    France  or  Canada).    Also  sometimes  used  in  wider 

i    sense  =  SEIGXORIAL. 

1656  HEVLIN  Stirv.  France  iv.  ii.  174  So  did  the  Vidames 
disclaim  their  relation  to  the  Bishop,  and  became  Signieural 
or  honorary  also.  1673  TEMPLE  Observ.  United  Prov.  i.  7 
Seigneurial  Jurisdiction  over  the  Inhabitants.  1757  IU/RKE 
Abridgm.  kng.  Hist.  in.  vi.  Wks.  1812  V.  650  from  them 
[the  clergy]  were  often  taken  the  bailiffs  of  the  seigneurial 
courts.  1792  A.  YOUNG  Trax>.  France.  I.  259,  I  was  sorry  to 
see,  at  the  village,  a  carcati,  or  seigneural  standard,  erected, 
to  which  a  chain  and  heavy  iron  collar  are  fastened,  as  a 
mark  of  the  lordly  arrogance  of  the  nobility,  and  the  slavery 
of  the  people.  1834  K.  H.  DIGBY  Mores  Cath.  v.  vi.  156 
In  the  seigneural  chnpel  of  the  church  of  Mery-sur-Oise. 
1865  Q.  Rev.  July  17  There  was  a  something  repugnant  to 
the  just  pride  of  the  Highland  gentlentan  in  the  very  idea 
of  parting  with  his  seigneurial  rights,  even  for  a  season.  1887 
Spectator  5  Nov.  1514/2  Canada  could  never  have  made 
much  real  progress  under  the  seigneurial  system. 

Seigneury  (s^niuri), :  seigneiirie  (sgn'on":. 
Hist.  Also  9  seignurie,  -ury.  [ad.  F.  seignenrie, 
later  form  of  seignorie  (see  SEIG>*OBY),  assimilated 
to  seigneur, 

1.  a,   J-r,  Hist,    A   territory  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  seigneur,    b.  In  Canada,  a  landed  estate 
held  (until  1854)  °7  feudal  tenure. 

1683  A  Pol.  Prat.  France  ii.  22  They  have  turn'd  out  of  all 
Jurisdictions  and  Seignuries  (which  are  almost  infinite  in 
France)  all  Protestants  who  had  been  admitted  Officers  in 
those  Jurisdictions.  1763  LD.  HOLLAND  in  Jesse  Selivyn  $ 
Contemp.  (1843)  I.  269  Here  is  a  large  and  good  house.. in 
the  midst  of  a  most  extensive  seigneurie.  1825  J.  NICHOL- 
SON Oper,  Afech.  453  The  chatelleine  or  seigneurie  of  Lille 
alone  makes  annually  between  30,000  and  40,000  barrels, 
1871  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  II.  viii.  100  The  seigneurie 
of  Garre,  which  lay  near  his  own  castle  of  I'lein.  1903 
Times  12  Dec.  8/6  His  father,  from  whom  he  inherited  the 
seigneurie,  was  the  most  prominent  French  leader  of  the 
rising  of  1837. 

2.  In  Canada,  the  mansion  of  a  seigneur. 

1895  G.  PARKER  When  V almond  came  vi,  (1896)  115  The 
old  sergeant  went  to  the  Seigneury,  knocked,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  room  where  were  seated  the  young  Seigneur, 
Medallion,  and  the  avocat.  1895  Outine  (U.  S.)  XXVI. 
415/2  As  he  passed  one  of  the  cottages  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  seigneurie,  the  sound  of  a  piano  made  him  stop  short. 

Seignior  (s^'nioi).  Forms  :  4  segnour,  seyn- 
our,  seignoure,  4-5  seignour,  seynowre,  seyn- 
gnour,  seyn5owre,  seuyour,  -owr,  senioure, 
sene-,  senei-,  senge-,  senyeour,  5,  7  seniour, 
6  sen}-,  seneje-,  sein^eour,  sen^e-,  senyor, 
sen^eoure,  senior,  7  seignor,seigniour,  7-9  sei- 
gnior, [a.  AF.  segtiour,  OF.  seignor^  -enr  (mod.F. 
seigneur,  a  Com.  Kom.  word  =.  Pr.  senhort  Sp.  setlor, 
Pg.  senhor,  It.  signore  :— L.  seniorem^  ace.  of  senior 
elder  (see  SENIOK).  Cf.  SEIGNEUR,  SESton,  SIGKOB, 
SIR,  SIRE,  all  ultimately  of  the  same  etymology.] 

1.  In  early  use,  synonymous  with  LORD  ;  a  person 
high  in  rank  or  authority,  a  ruler,  a  feudal  superior; 
the  lord  of  a  manor.  Now  rare,  and  chiefly  as  a 
more  vernacular  substitute  for  SEIGNEUR  in  speaking 
of  a  French  feudal  noble. 

13. .  A".  Alis.  1455  (Laud  MS.),  pe  keyes  hij  token  in  his 
honde  Of  her  Cites  of  her  honoure  And  maden  hym  her 
liege  seignoure.  1393  LAKGL.  P.  PI.  C.  XH.  269  Now  beej> 


SEIGNIORAGE. 

bese  selntes,  as  men  scyen,  and  souereynes  [v.r.  seynours]  in 
Iieuene.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  13056  Then  the  Seniour  [i.e. 
Menelaus]  full  sone,  with  seasonable  windes,  Cairet  fro  Crete 
with  his  clene  nauy.  1552  LY.MDESAY  Monarche  5758  Thare 
sail  our  Sen;eouris  of  the  cessioun  Off  all  thare  faltismakcleir 
confessioun.  1648  CARE  West  Ind,  39  A  hundred  thousand 
men  of  Warre..were  sent  by  the  Seniours  of  Mexico  and 
Tezcuco  to  encounter  Cortez.  1636  BLOUNT  Ghssogr,  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Seignior  or  Signiort . ,  Lord,  Master. 
In  a  Law  Sense,  the  Lord  of  the  Fee,  or  of  the  Manour. 
1809  A.  HENRY  Trav.  o  Late  in  the  evening,  I  reached  Les 
Cedres,  and  was  carried  to  the  house  of  M.  Leduc,  its 
seignior.  1834  K.  H.  DICBV  Mores  Cath.  \.  vii.  218  In  the 
year  1245,  was  buried.. a  pieus  seignior,  de  Romilly,  who 
dwelt  at  Romilly-sur-Seine.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S. 
V.  Hi.  113  They  denied  the  authority  of  the  French  nobility 
as  magistrates,  and  resisted  their  claim  of  a  right  as  seigniors 
to  command  their  military  services. 

b.   As  a  title  of  address.  Obs,  exc.  arch. 

c  1330  Art/i.  fy  Merl.  3607  (Kolbing)  Merlin  com  be  king 
to  &  to  hem  seyd  :  Bieu  segnours  [MS.  sengours],  $e  ben 
yswore  to  king  Arthours,  c  1440  York.  Myst.  xxx.  73  [To 
Pilate]  My  seniour,  will  ye  see  now  be  sonne  in  youre  sight, 
c  1460  Tmvnelt'y  Myst.  xx.  8  Seniours,  seke  to  my  sawes, 
(Tor  bryssyng  of  youre  bonys.  1528  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  67 
Worsshipful  seniours  we  must  theym  call  Requyrynge  that 
we  shulde  to  theym  obeye.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xix, 
1  Surely  not,  good  seignior ',  answered  the  burgher. 

t  2.  Used  to  represent  It.  SIGNOR  or  K.  SEIGNEDB 
in  designations  of  Italians  or  Frenchmen.  Obs. 

rti5?8  LINDF.SAY  (Pitscottie)CV/ron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  187 
Sein;eour  Dauid  the  Italian  secriter.  1588  Rot.  Scacc.  Reg. 
Scot.  XXI.  410  For  chalmer  maill  and  bedding  to  Senyeour 
I)u  Barras  Francheman.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  15.  101 
Seignior  Camillo  and  Seignior  Alessandro.  .entered. 

Seignior,  obs.  form  of  SENIOR. 
Seigniorage,    seignorage    (& -nyored^). 

Also  6  s'e)ignowrage,  8  seignourage,  5,  9 
seigneurage.  [n.  OK.  seignM-age,  seigneurage 
(mod.F.  has  seigneur  tags] }  i.  seigneur:  see  SKI- 
<;NEUR,  SEIGNIOR,  and  -ACE.  Cf.  It.  signoraggio.] 

t 1.   Lordship,  dominion.   Obs. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,  1798  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag. 
V.  353  Opinions  of  hereditary  ri^ht.  .must  either  be  allowed 
to  establish  their  superstitions  (the  monarchy  or  seigniorage 
of  certain  families},,  .or  must  be  coerced  in  the  exercise  of 
their  claims.  1820  WIFFEN  Aonian  Hours  (ed.  2)  47  Her 
[Europe's]  throne  has  been  an  armed  seignorage. 

2.  A  duty  levied  on  the   coining  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  expenses  of  minting, 
and  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  crown,  claimed 
by  the  sovereign  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative. 

1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.\.  109/1  Wherof  our  Soverein  Lord 
to  have  and  take  for  his  Seigneurage  viid  in  nombre.  1543 
tr.  Act  9  Hen.  V  Stat.  n.  c.  2  Payeng  y*  seignowrage  & 
c  image  of  golde  after  the  rate  of  .v.s.  for  the  pounde  of  the 
tower,  /bid..  With  the  signowrage  and  coynage  as  afore 
is  sayde.  1658  PHILLIPS.  1695  IX>CKF.  Further  Consid. 
Money  84  This  at  least  they  were  not  mistaken  in,  that 
they  brought  Work  to  the  Mint,  and  a  Part  of  the  Money 
coined  to  the  Crown  for  Seigniorage.  1797  Monthly  Mag. 
III.  352  Delivering  out,  without  deduction  for  seignorage. 
duty,  workmanship,  or  even  waste,  the  full  value  of  all 
bullion  brought  in  to  be  coined.  1805  EARL  LIVERPOOL 
Treat.  Coins  102  Augmentation  of  revenue  was  expected 
from  the  additional  profits,  which  would  in  such  case 
arise,  from  the  right  of  Seigneurage.  1880  DEL  MAR  Hist. 
Prcc.  Metals  125  The  royalties,  seignorages,  convoy-duties, 
and  other  impositions,  .which  the  Portuguese  monarchs 
levied  upon  the  gold  product  of  Brazil.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  7  Apr.  4/5  The  proposal  often  made  of  deducting  a 
seigniorage  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coinage.  1891 
Daily  News  6  Nov.  3/5  Any  profit  which  the  State  gets 
from  note  circulation,  seigneurage,  and  the  like. 

3.  A  duty  claimed   by  the  over-lord   upon   the 
output  of  certain  minerals,  a  royalty. 

a  1839  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxv.  V.  265  With  that 
domain  they  had  as  little  to  do  as  with  the  seignorage  levied 
on  tin  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

H4.  Alleged  to  signify  ;  '  Profit' (Webster  1847- 
54)  ;  *  The  money  paid  on  a  copyright  by  a 
publisher  to  an  author*  (Webster  1864,  marked 
'Eng.'}.  Cf.  LORDSHIP  sb.  6,  ROYALTY  6  e. 

f  5.  attrib.  seigniorage  fine,  a  royalty  paid  to 
the  over-lord  in  return  for  the  concession  of  a 
privilege.  Obs. 

1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  318/1  Perhaps  a  seigniorage  fine 
to  government  for  permission  to  sink  a  new  well. 

t  Sei'gnioresse.  Law,  Obs.  Also  7  segn- 
ioresse,  seiguoresse,  siguioros.se.  [a.  OF. 
seignoresse,  var.  of  seigneuressc^  =  SEIGNEUKESS. 

a  1604  HAKMF.R  Chron.  /rt-/.(iSog)  386  If  the  eldest  sister 
should  take  homage  of  the  yonger,  she  should  be  as  a 
segnioresse  to  them  all.  1642  tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk.  vi, 
§  459.  200  If  a  woman  be  seignoresse  and  a  man  be  tenant. 
1651  tr.  Kit  chin' $  Courts  Leet  (1653)  313  If  a  Woman 
Signioresse  take  her  Tenant  to  Husband. 

t  Seignio-rity,  seiguo'rity.  Obs.  [a.  OF. 
sfignouritt,  f.  SEIGNEUR  :  see  -ITY.]  Lordship, 
governance. 

1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  ccxxiv.  291  They,  .founde 
a  great  nombre  of  Ladyes  and  damosels,  who  had  the 
sygn'iorite  of  that  isle.  1596  LODGE  Marg.  Anier.  10  Your 
covetous  longing  after  riches,  your  ambitious  hunting  after 
seignioriiie,  have  occasioned  this  warre.  1598  SPENSER 
Brief  Note  Irel.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  540  Then  was  he.. to 
loose  that  seignoritie  wch  he  claimed  of  that  land. 

Sei'gniorship.  rare.  [f.  SEIGNIOR  +  -SHIP,] 
The  rank  or  condition  of  a  seignior.  In  quot.  used 
as  a  form  of  address. 

1823  SCOTT  Qumtin  D,  xiv,  Your  seigniorship. 


400 
Seigniory,  seignory  (s^-nyori),^.  Forms : 

3-4  senurre,  4-5  senurie,  senery,  5  senowrye ; 
4  Sf.  sen$hory,  senjeroy,  sen$howryf  4-5 
senyoury  (Sf.  8en$oury,  sensory),  seniourie, 
5-7  seniory,  seniorie,  (5  seniore),  sen^owry, 
6  senjeory,  -ie,  6-7  senyeory  ;  3  seynorye, 
4  seynu(r)rye,  4  seynore,  seinuri,  5  seynour- 
ye;  4  sein$nery,  4-5  sengnurie,  syngnory ; 
4  segnoury,  6  segnorie,  segniory,  6-7  segnior- 
ie, 6  segnyorye  ;  3-6  seygnery,  seignori(;)e, 
sei3nory,  4-5  seignurie,  4-6  seignorye,  seygn- 
o(u)rye,  seignourie,  -y(e,  eeygnourie,  4-7 
saigniorie,  ( 7seigniore,  siegniory,  seignieurie), 
4-  seignory,  6-  seigniory,  [a.  OF.  seignorie 
(mod.F.  refashioned  $eignenrie)%  f.  seigneur:  see 
SEIGNIOR.  Cf.  Sp.se flor/a,  Pg.  $cnh0riat\\..  signoria. 
See  also  SEICNEURY,  SIGNORY.] 

fl.  Lordship,  domination,  sovereignty.  Obs. 

'1290  .S".  Eng.  Leg.  115/320  $\(  he  hadde  of  is  owene 
flesche  al-ovt  be  seignorie.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3858 
He  wolde  wende  Vor  to  winne  seygnorie  aboute  in  ober 
ende.  13..  K.  Alis.  597  (Laud  MS.)  He  shal  habbe  sei- 
gnorye Of  bis  rounde  myddell  erd.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce 
xii.  298  Covaitiss  of  senjhory.  c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  3159 
Thei  made  Icttres..To  eche  a  lond  and  prouynce  That 
( iregeys  hadde  in  seygnorye.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Anns 
(S.T.S.)  209/11  Mony  has  jurisdiccioun  and  seignoury  be 
way  of  dede,  and  nocht  be  way  of  lawe.  1474  CAXTON 
C/iesse  it.  v.  (1883)  66  Whan  thou  haste  moste  seignourye 
and  lordships  than  shall  thou  [etc.],  a  1547  SURREY  sEncid 
n.  467  That  many  yeres  did  hold  such  seignorie.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  IV  i  The  Turke..by  the  discord  of 
christen  princes  hath  amplified  greatly  his  seigniory  and 
dominion.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  66  If  hee 
would.. do  homage  to  him,  he  should  re-accept  his  seniory. 
1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch^  Hen.  /Kccclxi,  The  more  Poli- 
ticke  Molls,  (who  in  fatter  Soyles,  have  Seigneioriel.  1684 
Contempt.  St.  Man  i.  ii.  20  What  were .  .the  Seignory  of  the 
World,  but  Vanity  of  Vanities? 

b.  qnasi-a;r//.  Your  seignorie  —  fyour  lord- 
ship ' :  attributed  to  a  foreign  speaker. 

1829  SCOTT  Anne  ofG,  xxix,  '  It  may  be  your  seignorie  is 
right',  answered  the  guide.  Ibid.  xxx. 

2.  spec.  Feudal  lordship  or  dominion  ;  the  au- 
thority, rights,  and  privileges  of  a  feudal  lord, 

1464  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  524/1  Articles  of  Liberteez  to 
Seignorie  apperteynyng.  1567  in  F.  J.  liaigent  Crondal 
Rec.  (1891)  171  With  suche  segnyoryeand  preferment  of  the 
said  under  tenauntesasthepersonne  soatteyncted  had  before 
the  said  atteyndour.  1620  J.  WILKINSON  Coroners  $  Sheriffs 
3  Alwaies  saving  to  the  King  and  to  other  Lords  their  Seign- 
iories and  Franchises.  1834  PKINGLE  Aft;  Sk.  xiv.  473  Re- 
serving to  the  chiefs  certain  rights  of  seigniory  over  the 
respective  domains.  1851  DJXON  H7.  Penn  xxii.  (1872)  188 
James  thought.,  the  rights  of  seigniory  loo  large. 

b.  A  particular  feudal  lordship ;  in  English 
Law  chiefly,  the  relation  of  the  lord  to  the  tenants 
of  a  manor. 

Seigniory  appendant^  seigniory  in  gross',  see  quot.  1886. 
By  some  writers  seigniory  has  been  used  as  equivalent  to 
'  seigniory  in  gross '. 

1466  Paston  Lett,  II.  283  Their  ancestors  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  a  court  and  seniory  in  the  town  of  Paston.  1482 
Rjzlls  of  Parlt.  VI.  204/2  Any  Tenaunt  holdyng..by 
Knyghts  service,  by  reason  of  any  Seignorie  or  Lordshipp. 
1553  Act  i  Mary  Stat.  n.  c.  5  Any  person. .having  a  Sei- 
gnorie by  reason  of  any  Castells,..[etc.)..of  him.  .holden  by 
Knightes  service.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist,  Irel.  113/1  in 
Holinshed)  Matthew  did..seeke  to  vsurpe  the  name  of  a 
segniorie  of  ihe  Oneiles,  and  Ihe  dominions  apperleining  to 
lhat  segniorie  and  surname.  1597  SIIAKS.  2  Hen.  fl7,  i\'.  i. 
iii  Were  you  not  restor'd  To  all  the  Duke  of  Norfolkes 
Seignories,  Your  Noble,  and  right  well-remembred  Fathers  ? 
1607  J.  NORDEN  Surv.  Dial.  ii.  43  He  may  haue  thereby  a 
kind  of  seignory,  a  Lordship  or  gouernement  in  grosse  ouer 
his  Tenants  by  contract  or  couenant,but  no  Manner,  f  1600 
BACON  Elem.  Com.  Law  ii.  (1630)  7  If  tenant  in  ancient 
demesne  be  disseised  by  the  Lord,  whereby  the  seigniory  is 
suspended,.. Francke  fee  is  no  plea.  1652  Ir.  Ffwurttrft 
New  Nat.  Brcv.  6  If  a  man  hold  of  a  Lord,  as  of  Seigniory 
in  gross,  which  is  not  any  Manor,  for  which  Seigniory  he 
cannot  keep  any  Court.  1730  M.  WRIGHT  Tenures  30 
Neither  could  the  Lord  alien  or  transfer  his  Seigniory  or 
Superiority  to  another,  without  the  Consent  of  his  Keuda- 
tary.  1844  J.  WILLIAMS  Real  Prop.  (1879)  322  By  the  grant 
of  an  estate  jn  fee  simple,  he  necessarily  parted  with  the 
feudal  possession. .  .The  gran  tee,  however,  became  his  tenant. 
.  .This  simply  having  a  free  tenant  in  fee  simple  was  called 
a  seignory.  1875  DIGBV  Real  Prop.  i.  §  3  (1876)  50  note,  If 
the  lord  retained  no  lands  in  his  own  hands,  but  all  the 
lands  within  the  manor  were  held  by  free  tenants,  he  was 
said  to  have  a  seignory,  or  a  seignory  in  gross.  1886  En* 
cycl.  Brit.  XXI.  623/2  They  I  seignories]  are  regarded  as  in- 
corporeal hereditaments,  and  are  either  appendant  or  in  gross. 
A  seignory  appendant  passes  with  the  grant  of  the  manor; 
a  seignory  in  gross — that  is  a  seignory  which  has  been 
severed  from  the  demesne  lands  of  the  manor  to  which  it 
was  originally  appendant — must  be  specially  conveyed  by 
deed  of  grant. 

3.  The  territory  under  the  dominion  of  a  lord ; 
esp.  a  feudal  domain.  Sometimes  used  for 
SEIGNEURY  with  reference  to  France  or  Canada. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  49  Whan  Knoute  had  re- 
sceyued  bobe  be  seignories,  He  parted  be  lond  in  foure 
parties.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  \.  i.  6  To  recoure  londes, 
seignoryes  or  ther  thynges.  1532-3  Act  24  Hen.  VI i '/,  c.  7 
Prouided  alwayes,  that  euerylorde  marcher  haue  the  for- 
faytes.  .within  their  seygnories,  liberties,  aed  \sic\  fraun- 
cbeses  royal  1.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  v.  xxix.  I.  107  A  third 
Seignorie  or  Shire  there  is  that  goeth  to  Apamia.  1603 
KNOLI.ES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  71  The  Venetians;  by  whom 
it  was  holden  as  a  part  of  their  seignorie  almost  an  hundred 


SEIN. 

I    yearcs.    1646  Bp.  MAXWELL  Kun>.  fssac/i.  7  Crime. .com- 
mitted, within  the  Seignory  of  this  pettie  Principality.   1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  3  The  codes  of  the  Germans,  .were 
1    superseded  _by  these  local  customs  :  each  seignory  and  pro- 
|    vince  had  its  own.     1839  STONEHOUSE  Axnolme  144  The 
i    Lord  of  the  Manor . .  could  search  for  stolen  goods  within 

the  extent  of  his  seignory. 

!      fig-  '579  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  Ep.  Ded.,  I  will  poure  out 
J    prayers  vnto  the  Lord  of  heauen  &  earth  to  sende  you 
I    after  this   life   neuer  ceassing,   and    endlesse  ioyes  in   the 
heauenlie  Seignorie.    a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (Sommer) 
268  In  one  place  lay  disinherited  heades,  dispossessed  of 
j    their  natural!  seignories. 

4.  A  body  of  '  seigniors  '  or  lords.     Often  with 
reference  to  Italy,  =  SIGKOUIA,  SIGNOBY  4. 

1485  CAXTON  C/ias.  67.  88  Ye  myght  be  blamed,  seen  that 
your  seygnorye  ne  your  lordes  be  not  here  now  present. 
1517  TORKINCTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  12  The  Duke,  .with  all  the 
Senyorye  went  in  ther  Archa  triumphal!.     1603  KNOLLKS 
Hist.  Turks  (1638)  84  Ouer  all  which,  the  seignorie  neuer- 
theless  had  a  generall  care.     1872  LOWELL  Dante  Wks. 
1890  IV.   134  The  new  decree  by  which  the  seigniory  of 
Florence  recalled  a  portion  of  the  exiles. 
Seigniour,  obs.  form  of  SENIOR. 
t  Sei'gnorable,  a.    Obs.  rare-^.     In  5  sen- 
Jeorabill.     [a.  OK.  seignorable,  f.  seigtietir :  see 
SEIGNEUR  and  -ABLE.]     Pertaining  to  or  charac- 
]    teristic  of  a  lord,  lordly. 

c*tfS  l\auf  Coilyar  717  Thair  was  seruit  in  that  saill 
Seigis  semehe,  Mony  Sen3eorabill  Syre  on  ilk  syde  seir. 

Seignoral  (i^nyOriU),  a.    Hist.    Also   7-9 
seignioral.    [f.  SEIGN(I)OR  +  -AL.]    —  SF.IGKORIAL  ; 
(   cf.  SKIGNEURIAL. 

1627  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (i6sq)  I.  508  And  yet  it  washy 

him  thus  said . .  That  the  Kings  of  England  always  have  had 

a  Monarchy  Royal  and  not  a  Monarchy  Seignoral.     1658 

i    CLF.VEI.AND  Ritstick  Rampant   149  A  Tyrannic  after  the 

i    Turkish  mode,  a  Monarchy  seignioral.   iTgoBuRKR  Fr  Re--. 


(ed.  2)  219  The  bishopricks  and  cures,  under  kingly  and 

i    seignoral  patronage,.. are  sometimes  acquired  by  unworthy 

methods.     1809  Ann.  Keg;,  St.  Papers  733/2  All  seignioral 

!    courts  of  justice  are  abolished  in  Spain.     1886  Pall  Mall 

|     Gas.  5  June  4/1  The  history  of  Chantilly  as  a  seignoral 

residence  goes  back  to  a  very  early  period. 

Seignorial  (s^nyos-rial),  a.  Also  seigniorial. 
[f.  setgnor,  SEIGNIOR  + -IAL.  Cf.  F.  seigneiirial.] 
Pertaining  to  a  seignior  or  seigniors. 

1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  209  Several  other  small 
emoluments  of  himself  and  his  successors, .  .were  in  that  age 
rather  seigniorial  than  royal.  1823  SOUTHEV  Penins.  War 
I.  721  Provincial  custom-houses  were  abolished,  and  all 
seignorial  courts  of  justice.  1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Makers 
I1' lor.  vi.  158  This  liberal  and  almost  splendid  existence,  with 
its  seignorial  amusements  of  hunting  and  hawking. 

t  Serguorize,  v.  Obs.  [f.  scignor,  SEIGNIOR  + 
-IZE  (in  early  use  after  F.  t  signoriss'^  signorir), 
See  also  SIGKORIZE  f.]  intr.  To  hold  sway,  act 
as  lord.  Const.  /«,  over. 

1634  W.  TIRWHVT  tr.  Balzac*s  LetL  i.  26  Those  States- 
men, who  made  accompt  to  Seignorize  in  all  Assemblies, 
1799  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  (1843)  I.  283  A  woman 
i    may  be.  .a  Mrs.  Arlberry  in  the  ait  of  Seignorizing  over  men. 
t  Sei'gnorous,  a.  Obs.   [w\.Q$.seignourenx\ 
1    see  SKIGNEUR  and  -ous.]     Lordly,  noble.     Hence 
7  Sei'jpiorously  a.,  in  the  same  sense. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  121  b,  And  in  fauour  of  youre  sei- 
gnoureuse  gentilnesse. .  I  shal  renewe  you  as  sayd  is.    1481 
—  Godfrey  clxxxvii.  274  In  to  thynner  part  of  the  temple 
;    were  fledde  moche  grete  peple  of  the  toun  by  cause  it  was 
i    the  moost  seynorously  and  rial  place  of  the  toun. 
Seignory,  sb. :  see  SEIGNIORY. 
t  Sei'gnory,  v.  Obs.  rare.     [a.  OF.  seignorier, 
scigncurier,  f.  seigneur',  see  SEIGNIOR.] 

1.  intr.  To  exercise  mastery. 

1474  CAXTON  C/iesse  in.  iv.  g  2  b,  Hit  is  sayd  in  prouerbe 
that  a  man  ought  to  seignorie  ouer  the  riches,  and  not  to 
sertie  hit.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  306/1  Thordre  of  domynacion 
whiche  seygnoryeth  aboue  other  that  ben  lower. 

2.  trans.  To  govern. 

c  1475  Partenay  5090  Terry  seignoried  A  full  large  contre. 
Seih,  seihje,  obs.  ff.  SEE  v. 
Seihtle,  variant  of  SAUGHTEL  v.  Obs. 

c  1200  Vices  fy  Virtues  3  Ga  arst  and  seihtle  wi5  Sine  broSer. 

Seik;  see  SACK  sb.\  SICK  a.,  SIKH. 
Sell,  obs.  f.  CEIL  v.,  SAIL  sb.1  •  Sc.  var.  of  SILE  v.2 
Seilde^n,  -in(e,  -yn,  obs.  ff.  SELD  and  SELDOM. 
Seile,  obs.  f.  CEIL  v.,  SAIL  v.i,  SEEL  z>.2 
t  Sei'ler.    Obs,   rare.     [f.  set/  var.  CEIL  v.  + 
-ER  l.]     One  who  '  ceils  J  (CEIL  v.  a)  ;   a  house- 
painter  or  plasterer. 

1672  in  E.  B.  Jupp  Carpenters'  Co.  (1887)  303  The  Com- 
pany of  Joyners  and  Sellers  London.  1688  HOLME  A  rmoitry 
in.  148/2  Seiler  or  House  Painter. 

Seili(en,  obs.  forms  of  SAIL  v.* 

Seill :  see  SEELE,  canopy,  SELE,  happiness. 

Seille,  seily,  obs.  forms  of  SAIL  *M,  zU 

Seilye,  variant  of  SEELY  a.  Obs. 

Seim(e,  Seiment,  obs.  ff.  SEEM  ^.2,  CEMENT. 

t  Sein,  v.  Obs,  Also  6  seyn.  [a.  OF.  sei- 
gnier :— L.  sigtiare  to  SIGN.]  trans.  To  sign,  seal. 

1258  Procl.  Hen.  Ill  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  1868-9,  21  We 
senden  }ew  J>is  writ  open  iseined  wij>  ure  seel.  1549  in 
R.tG.  Marsden  Sel.  Pleas  Cri.  Aettnir.  (1897)  II.  70,  I  have 
written  and  seynidde  this  present!  with  myne  owne  proper 
handde.  1638  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  3  We  command 
you  expreslie. .  to  publis  the  proclamatioun  fourthwith 
drauen  up  with  your  oune  hand,  which  we  have  seined. 
a  1660  Contcwp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archxol.  Soc.)  I.  136  He 
seined  his  fiat  to  the  conformation  of  the  said  requeste. 


SEINE. 

Sein,  obs.  f.  SAINT,  SAY  v.1  Seind,  obs.  f.  SEND  v. 

Seindell,  -dill,  -dl(e,  variant  ff.  SENDLE  adv. 

Seine  (s^'n),  sb^-  Forms :  a.  I  sesne,  3-8 
seyne,  4-7  sayne,  5  seyn,  7-8  sayn,  sain(e, 
aein,  7-  seine.  0.  7  seene,  7-  scan.  [OE. 
s%ne  wk.  fern.  =  OS.,  OHG.  segina  :— WGer.  *sa- 
gina,  a.  L.  sagena  (whence  F.  seine},  a.  Gr.  trayr}^.] 
A  fishing  net  designed  to  hang  vertically  in  the 
water,  the  ends  being  drawn  together  to  inclose  the 
fish.  (See  qupt.  1874  in  £.) 

Also  with  defining  word  denoting  the  kind  of  seine,  as  cod, 
herring,  pilchard,  skadt  dri/t-t  drag-,  tnck-scine,  etc. 

«.  cg$oLindisf.  Go$p.  Johnxxi.  n  Nses  5iu  segm  tosliten 
[Vulg.  tion  est  scissu/ti  rete\.  a  1000  CzdniorCs  Exod,  584 
Hi  ongunnon  saelafe  segnum  da:lan.  1:1300  A".  Horn  (Laud 
MS.)  700  pe  fis  bat  brae  bi  seyne.  a.  1400-50  IVars  Alex. 
4270  Set  we  na  saynes  in  pe  see,  ne  sese  we  na  fischis.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  328/1  A  Seyn,  sagena.  1602  CARCW  Cornwall 
I.  30  The  Sayne  is  a  net,  of  about  fortie  fathome  in  length, 
with  which  they  encompasse  a  part  of  the  Sea,  and  drawe 
the  same  on  land  by  two  ropes,  fastned  at  his  ends,  together 
with  such  fish,  as  lighteth  within  his  precinct.  1657  R. 
LIGON  Barbadoes  35  He  hath  of  his  own  a  Saine  to  catch 
fish  withall.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round-  World  55  They 
have  almost  every  where  the  best  conveniences  for  hauling 
the  seyne.  1797  POLWHELE  Hist,  Devon  I.  120  Herrings., 
are  taken  in  semes— three  tons  have  been  caught  at  a  bawl, 
1883  MOLONEY  W.  Afr.  Fisheries  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  28 
A  manatee  had  been  caught  in  a  drift-seine  near  Ajede. 

0.  1607  COWEL  Interpr.,  Seane  fisk,.  .seemeth  to  be  that 
fish  which  is  taken  with  a  very  great  and  long  net  called  a 
seane.  a  1656  Bi1.  HALL  Rem,  Wks.  (1660)  193  These  two 
holy  Epistles  are  as  some  seene,  or  large  drag-net.  1745  P. 
THOMAS  Jrnl.  Ansoifs  Voy.  n  We  had  very  good  Fishing 
with  a  Sean.  1874  HOLOSWORTH  Deep-Sea  Fishing  156 
Scans  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  the  scan 
proper.. the  'tuck-sean',  and  the  'ground  or  foot-sean '. 
All  these  nets  have  the  same  general  character...  The  back 
or  upper  edge  of  the  net  is  buoyed  up  by  corks . .  ;  and  the 
foot  is  weighted  with  lead  to  keep  it  down,  so  that  the  net 
may  hang  perpendicularly  in  the  water.  1880  MRS.  PARR 
Adam  <$•  Eve  II.  75  Barnabas  had  a  share  in  a  pilchard  scan. 

b.  To  blow  up  the  seine;  of  a  fish,  *  to  press 
against  the  lead-line  in  the  endeavour  to  escape ' 
(Cent.  Diet.  1891).  To  shoot  a  seine  (or  seine-net} : 
to  throw  it  out  into  position. 

i&j&Act  10  Will.  Ill,  c.  14  §12  No  Person.. shall.. shoot 
his . .  Sayn  or  Sayns  within  or  upon  the  Sayn  or  Sayns  of  any 
other  Person.  1893  Act  36  <J-  37  Viet.  c.  71  §  14  Any  person 
who  shall  shoot  or  work  any  seine  or  draft  net  for  salmon  in 
a  river  across  the  whole  width, 

C.  attrib .  and  Comb,,  as  seine  fishery ,  fishing^ 
-hauling^  line,  trawl,  trawler,  trawling,  twine ; 
seine-boat,  a  boat  adapted  for  carrying  and 
throwing  out  a  seine  ;  f  seine-fish,  a  fish  caught 
in  a  seine,  spec,  in  Jamaica,  the  Saury  Elops  ;  seine- 
gang,  '  a  body  of  men  engaged  in  seining,  together 
with  their  boats  and  other  gear'  (Cent.  Dict.}\ 
seine-man,  one  of  a  seine-gang  ;  seine-needle,  a 
needle  with  which  the  meshes  of  a  seine  are  netted ; 
seine-net  =  sense  I  ;  seine-roller  (see  quot.) ; 
seine-shooting,  the  casting  of  the  nets  in  seine- 
fishing  ;  seine-tender  (see  quot.). 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  i.  27  b,  They  haue . .  *Sayn-boats  for 
taking  of  Pilcherd.  1874  HOLDSWORTH  Deep-Sea  Fishing  159 
The  other  rope  and  the  whole  of  the  net  are  put  into  the 
stern  of  the  sean-boat.  1603-4  Act  *  Jas'  A  c-  a3  8  i 
Herringes,  Pilchardes  and  Seane  Fishe.  1725  SLOANE 
Jamaica  II.  284  Saurus  maximus. ,  .The  Sein-Fish,  or  Sea- 
Gally-Wasp.  1874  HOLDSWORTH  Deep-Sea  Fishing-  188 
St.  Ives  is  especially  famous  for  the  extent  of  its  *sean- 
fishery.  1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  125/2  The  difference  between 
drift  and  * seine  fishing.  1883  JONCAS  Fish.  Canada 
(Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  23  Seine-fishing  for  herrings  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  fishermen  of  Nova  'Scotia.  1909  MORESBY 
Two  Admirals  in  Oh,  the  shooting,  the  "seine-hauling,  the 
picnics  of  those  enchanted  coasts  [of  Chili].  1794  Xfgffijf 
ff  Seamanship  I.  65  "Sean-lines,  for  fixing  the  sean-nets, 
have  18  threads,  6  in  a  strand.  1879  G.  B.  GOODE  Catnl. 
Anim.  Resources  U.S.  97  Seine  lines.  1879  HOLDSWORTH 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  254/2  The  *seanmen  receive  certain 
wages  in  money  and  a  snare  of  the  fish.  1879  G.  B.  GOODE 
Catal.  Anim.  Resources  U.S.  131  "Seine- needle.  1603  OWEN 
Pembrokesh.  (1891)  117  Taken.,  m  a  *sayne  nette,  drawne 
after  euerye  tide.  18985.  Evtm/fofyGrtuJv  A  fetch  that 
will  bring  them  all  safe  home  with  a  seine-net  full  of  fish. 
1887 GOOUE,  etc. Fish.  Industr.  U.S.v.  1.249  A*seine-roller. . 
is  a  wooden  roller . .  which  revolves  on  pivots  in  its  ends. . .  The 
use  of  this  roller  is  to  lessen  the  friction  between  the  rail  of  the 
vessel  and  the  seine,  as  the  latter  is  being  hauled  on  deck. 
1864  MRS.  LLOYD  Ladies  o/Polecarrow  29  The  first  success- 
ful 'seine-shooting  for  several  long  needy  years.  1856 
OLMSTED  Slave  States  351  There  are  two  large  seine-boats, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  one  captain,  two  seine -tenders, 
and  eight  or  ten  oarsmen.  Ibid.,  The  seine-tenders  throw- 
ing offf  until  the  seine  is  all  cast  between  them.  1874  HOLDS- 
WORTH  Deep-Sea  Fishing  323  The  drift-men  may  therefore 
frequently  have  a  chance  of  success  when  *sean-trawlers 
have  none.  Ibid.  323  An  Act  was  passed  to  put  an  end  to 
*sean-trawling  for  herrings  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  1875 
BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  v.  (ed.  2)  158  "Seine  twine. 
t  Seine,  sb.%  Obs.  rare.  [OK.  segn,  ad.  L. 
signum  SIGN  sb.]  A  banner. 

Iteowulf  2958  pa  waes  a:ht  boden  Sweona  leodum,  se^n 
Hizelace.  c  1175  LAY.  9282  Nam  he  his  seine  and  bis  sceald 
hrtpte. 

t  Seine,  a.  Obs.  rarer1.  [ME.  seine  (disylla- 
bic), perh.  a.  OF.  sent  wise,  assimilated  to  the 
rime-word  meyne  MEINY.]  ?  Grave,  sober. 

CI33°  R-  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  11447  Faire  >ey 
come.  .Wyjisofte  pas  &fulle  seine  l\Vace,  Pe  tit  pas,  ordencc- 
ment}  Gret  bei  Arthur  &  his  meyne. 
VOL.   VIII. 
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Seine  (s^n),  v.  Also  sean.  [f.  SEINE  j/;.1]  a. 
intr.  To  fish  or  catch  fish  with  a  seine,  b.  trans. 
To  catch  with  a  seine,  also  to  use  a  seine  in. 

1836  [implied  in  Seining,  vbl,  sb.\  1863  Rep.  Sea  Fisheries 
Comm.  (1865)  II.  432/1  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seining 
for  herrings  every  season  ?  1887  GOODE,  etc.  Fish.  Industr. 
U.S.  v.  I.  26oThefactof  mackerel  beingseined  at  night  could 
not  long  be  kept  a  secret.  1890  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  29  May  1/2 
To  send  a  fleet,  .to  'seine  '  the  bay  for  herring  for  bait. 

Hence  Seined///.  a.\  Sei'ningz^/.  j^.and///.  a. 

1836  ist  Rep.  Ir.  Fisheries  152  Seaning  seldom  commences 
before  June  or  July.  1874  HOLDSWORTH  Deep-Sea  Fishing 
189  The  seaning  ground  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay. 
1876  GOODE  Fishes  of  Bermudas  10  Row-boats  filled  with 
small  seined  fish  may  be  found  at  the  quay.  1887  GOODE,  etc. 
Fish,  Industr.  U.S.  v.  I.  267  A  seining  schooner.  1900 
Fit-Id  18  Aug.  297/3,  I  was  anxious  to  follow  up  my  seining 
operations. 

Seine  :  see  SEE  #.,  SENE  a.  Obs.,  SYNE. 

Seiner  (s#-nw).  Also  seaner.  [f.  SEINE  sb.  + 
-ER!.]  A  fisherman  who  uses  a  seine,  or  one 
employed  to  haul  in  a  seine.  Also  a  seine-boat. 

a.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  j.  32  The  Sayners  complayne., 
that  these  drouers  worke  much  preiudice  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  fishermen  and  reape  thereby  small  gaine  to  them- 
selues.  1776  Act  16  Ceo.  ///,  c.  36  §  25  The  Hewer  of  such 
Seyne  or  Master  Seyner  thereof.  1848  JOHNS  Week  at 
Lizard  173  The  labours  of  the  seiners.. are  rewarded  by  a 
catch  of  mackerel.  i88d  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic 
Anim.  571  A  gentle  ripple  indicates  their  position.. and  is 
of  great  assistance  to  the  seiners  in  setting  their  nets.  1906 
J.  B.  CONNOLLY  Out  of  Gloucester  8  She's  a  seiner  out  of 
Gloucester. 

ft.  1874  HOLDSWORTH  Deep-Sea  Fishing  189  Then  is  the 
seaner's  opportunity.  1879  —  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  254/1 
Besides  these  there  is  a  small  boat.. from  which  the  master 
seaner  directs  all  the  proceedings. 

Seinle,  variant  of  SENDLE  adv.,  seldom. 

Seint(e  :  see  SAINT,  SEYNT  Obs.  (girdle). 

Seintefie,  -ifie,  obs.  ff.  SANCTIFY  v. 

Seintewarie,  -tuarie,  etc.  :  see  SANCTUARY. 

Seinye,  -zie,  var.  ff.  SENE  j£.2,  SENYE  Obs. 

Seip,  -age,  -ing,var.ff.  SEEP, SEEPAGE,  SEEPING. 

Seipter,  obs.  form  of  SCEPTRE  sb. 

Seir,  obs.  f.  SERE  a. ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  SORE  a. 

Seirce,  seirch(e,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  SEARCH  v. 

Seire,  obs.  form  of  SERE  a. 

Seir-fish,  seer-fish  (sioufij).  [The  first  ele- 
ment is  a  corruption  of  the  Pg.name  serra  lit. 'saw'.] 
An  East  Indian  scombroid  fish,  Cybiitm  guttatum. 

1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  2nd.  I.  xxx.  379^  In 
November  and  December  they  have  great  Plenty  of  Seer- 
fish,  which  is  as  savory  as  any  Salmon  or  Trout  in  Europe. 
1813  J.  FORBES  Oriental  Mem.  1.  53  The  robal,  theseir-fish, 
the  grey  mullet,  and  some  others,  are  very  good.  1883  DAY 
Indian  Fish  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  12  Drift-nets,  .are  used  for 
taking  these  two  descriptions  offish,  as  well  as  for  the  seir 

Seirs,  obs.  form  of  SEARCH  v. 

Seis,  obs.  form  of  CEASE  v.,  SYCE. 

Seisant,  erron.  form  of  SEJANT. 

1612  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc.\\\.\f&.  (Also  in  edd.  1634, 1661.) 

t  Seise*  sb.   Obs.     [f.  seise t  SEIZE  z».]  =  SEISIN. 

1607  J.  CARPENTER  Plaine  Mans  Plough  241  Who.. hath 
taken  seise  and  possession  for  man  iii  the  kingdome  of  his 
Father. 

Seise,  v.  Law.  The  usual  spelling  of  SEIZED. 
in  the  sense :  To  put  in  possession,  invest  with  the 
fee  simple  of.  (See  SEIZE  v.  i,  a.) 

t  Sei'ser.  Law.  Obs.  Also  6  seasor,  -er, 
7  seisor.  [a.  AF.  seiser  (inf.)  =  F.  saisir  to  SEIZE.] 
=  SEIZURE. 

1550  Rutland  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  1905)  IV.  354 
Ryding  from  Anwyke  to  Raylye  (sic)  to  make  a  seasor. 
1558  Act  i  Eliz.  c.  12.  §  3  The  Shire  or  Place  where  the 
Seaser  was  made,  c  1560  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I.  n. 
App.  viii.  21  Temporalities  of  Bishoppes  seisid ;  and  of  the 
seiser  of  the  Goodes  of  the  Clergie.  a  1625  SIR  H.  FINCH 
La-w  (1636)  n,  A.  erects  a  Shop  vpon  the  Kings  Freehold, 
the  King  grants  the  land  to  B.  in  fee  ;  A.  before  entry  or 
seisor  of  the  shop  by  the  Kings  Patentee,  continueth  his 
possession  and  dteth  seised. 

Seisin  (s;*zin),  sb.  Forms:  3-4  seam,  4-5 
sesyn(e,  sesine,  3-7  sesyng(e,  4-7  sesing,  5 
sesun,  seson,  sesen,  sesynn,  6  Sc.  sessing,  7 
sezin ;  4-5  cesoun,  5  cesone ;  4  saysyne,  say- 
zine,  5  saisine,  6  saysing,  saising,  7  Sc.  sa- 
seing ;  5  seasyng,  6  seasyne,  5-7  season,  6 
season,  6-7  seasin,  6  ceassing,  7  seaaing,  sea- 
sin;  3-5  seysyn(e,  3-8  seisine,  3-5  seisynje, 
5-6  seising,  6  seissin,  scizine,  6-7  seizon,  sei- 
son, 7  seizen,  seisen,  seysin,  3-  seisin.  Also 
Sc.  SASINE.  [a.  F.  saisine  (from  i3th  c.)  =  Pr. 
sazina  (whence  It.  sagina),  f.  F.  saisir,  Pr.  sazir : 
see  SEIZE  v.] 

1.  In  early  use,  Possession  :  chiefly  in  phrases, 
to  have,  take  seisin  (/«,  of}.  Now  only  in  Law, 
Possession  as  of  freehold. 

1207  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6431  King  knout  of  edmondes 
londes  anon  seisine  nom.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3360  He  drogh 
hir  ner  and  still  spak  '  Yon  es  mi  lauerd  ysaac, . .  Of  him  now 
sal  bou  ha  sesin  '.  1303  R.  BKUNNE  Handl.  Synne  6012  Yn 
al!e  here  landes  he  toke  sesyne,  And  was  ban  a  ryche  lord- 
yng.  c  1330  —  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7621  Of  prest  was  ber 
no  oenisoun,.  .In  sesyn  be  kyng  had  nure  J?at  nyght.  1340 
Ayenb.  144  And  bervore  zayp  oure  Lhord  )ret  be  kingdom 
of  hevene  is  hare,  na^t  wypoute  more  be  behesle,  ac  be 


SEISIN. 

saysyne  zykere.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  496  He  had  him 
in  his  sesing.  c  1400  MAUNOEV.  (1839)  xxi.  222  Theise  3 
liretheren  had  Cesoun  in  alle  the  Lond.  c  1412  HOCCLEVB 
De  Reg,  Princ.  1812  Wolde  honest  deth  come,  and  me 
ouerterue,  And  of  my  graue  me  put  in  seLvyne.  c  1425 
Cast.  Persev,  767  in  Macro  Plays  100  In  all  pis  worlde.. 
here  I  3yfe  bee  with  myn  honde,  syr,  an  opyn  sesun.  1:1425 
fcng.  Conq.  Ire!.  (1896)  82  Reyniond  went  ouere  yn-to 
Walys  to  takeseysyne  yn  hys  fadyrlandys,  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  67/1  Cesone  in  londe,  or  obyr  go(o}d  takynge,  seisina. 
1525  I,D.  BKKNLKS  Froiss,  II.  clxvii.  [clxiii.]  463  To  enire 
and  take  season  of  the  castell.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  6V.  Brit. 
ix.  viii.  §  50  The  Legate  (hauing  after  fme  dayes  seysin  re- 
deliuered  the  Crowne,  but  not  yet  released  the  Censures, 
till  conditions  were  performed).  1628  COKE  On  Litt.  31  Here 
this  word  (seised)  extendeth  it  selfe  as  well  to  a  seison  in 
law,  or  a  ciuill  seison,  as  to  a  seison  in  deed,  which  is  a 
natural!  seison...  For  a  woman  shall  be  endowed  of  a  seison 
in  Law.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  \.  Ixii.(i73g)  125 
The  Heir  of  a  Free-man  shall  by  descent  be  in  such  seisin 
as  his  Ancestor  had  at  the  time  of  his  death,  doing  service, 
and  paying  relief;  and  shall  have  his  Chattels.  1766  ULACK- 
SIONE  Comm.  II.  v.  66  Immediately' upon  the  death  of  a 
vasal  the  supeiior  was  intitled  to  enter  and  take  seisin  or 
possession  of  the  land.  1818  CRUISK  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  371 
The  law  vested  the  seisin  in  law  in  the  daughters  upon  the 
death  of  the  father.  1869  UI.ACKMOHR  Lorna  D.  Ivi,  The 
Grange  had  only  devolved  to  him  by  will,  at  the  end  uf  a 
long  entail, .  .and . .  he  had  gone  abroad,  without  taking  seisin. 
1875  DIGBY  Real  Prop.  i.  (1876)  50  note,  The  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word  '  seisin '  is  possession  as  of  freehold  ;  i.  c.  the 
possession  which  a  freeholder  has. 

b.  The  phrases  to  give,  take  seisin  are  some- 
times used  with  special  reference  to  the  symbolical 
acts  called  livery  of  seisin  (see  LIVERY  sb.  So.). 
Hence,  in  popular  language,  seisin  has  been  occas. 
applied  loosely  to  the  object  (e.  g.  a  turf,  a  key, 
a  staff)  handed  over  in  ( livery  of  seisin '  as  a  token 
of  possession. 

J523  FITZHERB.  Surv.  14  The  stewaide.  .shall  delyuer  to 
hym  y'  shall  haue  the  lande  the  same  yerde  or  another  in 
the  name  of  season,  c  1600  BACON  Use  Com.  Law  (1630)  52 
And  in  Seisin  thereof,  hee  deliuereth  to  him  a  Tnrfc,  twig, 
or  Ring  of  the  doore.  1762  HUMK  Hist.  Eng.  I.  iii.  136  A 
soldier. .  plucked  some  thatch,  which,  a1^  if  giving  him  seizine 
of  the  kingdom,  he  presented  to  his  general  [William]  1863 
KKHI.E  Bp.  Wilson  v.  168  Giving  a  kind  of  sei/in  by  the  de- 
livery of  a  straw. 

fig.  1602  MAHSTON  Ant.  fy  Mel.  11.  D  2  Gal.  Thy  lips, 
and  lone,  are  mine.  Mell.  You  nere  tooke  seizin  on  them 
yet.  1609  UP.  ANDRKWES  Serin,  iv.  (1629)  30  He  sends  the 
Spirit  of  his  Sonne,  to  give  us  seisin  of  this  our  Adoption. 
1861  PKARSON  Early  <y  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  243  The  story  that 
he  [William  the  Conqueror],  .stumbled  on  the  shore  and  con- 
verted it  into  an  omen  of  good  luck,  by  professing  to  take 
seisin  of  the  new  territory.  1868  E.  KDWARDS  Ralegh  \. 
xxi.  462  His  horse  fell  with  him,  and  forced  him  to  take 
seisin  of  the  soil  in  the  roughest  fashion. 

O.  Primer  (also  premier,  •\firsf}  seisin :  see 
PUIMEH  a.  3  b.  Now  only  Hist, 

1459  Rolls  of  Parlt,  V.  362/1  And  the  seld  Edward,  .used 
to  have  and  had.. the  furst  seisine  of  all  Londes.. of  every 
Tenaunt  that  held  of  them  in  chief.  1622  BACON  Hen.  VI I 
210  Wardships,  Liueries,  Primier  Seisincs,  and  Alienations. 
1875  CURTIS  Hist,  Eng.  396  All  wardships,  forfeitures  for 
marriage..,  premier  seisins.. for  alienation. 
2.  Scots  Law.  The  act  of  giving  possession  of 
feudal  property  by  the  delivery  of  symbols  ;  in- 
feftment.  Also,  the  instrument  by  which  the  pos- 
session of  feudal  property  is  proved. 

14..  Chalmerlan  Ayr  §  4  (Sc.  Acts  I),  Item  at  bai  gif 
seising  heratabill  or  of  lang  tym  of  ony  baronagis  [etc.]. 
1498  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  30/2  Quhil  the  lauchfull  are 
or  aeris  thairof  optene  lachfull  .state  and  seeing  of  the 
sammyn.  1499  Ibid.  60/2  Confirmnnd  a  letter  of  sessing 
mad  and  gevm  thairuppon  to  the  said  Wil^ame.  *5« 
Stirling  Bnr^k  Rec.  11887)  I.  13  Sir  James  Akman,  chep- 
lane,  ..produsit.  .ane  attentic  chartour  and  seissin  of  twa 
markis  of  obit  silver  to  be  upliftit..to  the  feft  chaplanis 
yeirly.  1540  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  K(i8i4)  II.  375/1  The  persoun 
. .  havand  privait  stall  &  saising  of  pe  saidis  land  is.  1592  in 
Oppress.  Orkney  ty  Zctld.  (1859)  101  But  charter  or  seasing. 
1604-5  Aberd.  Ace.  in  Spalding  Club  MisteM.  V.  78  Ane 
skyn  of  parchement  to  wieit  the  sesing  of  the  said  chartour 
of  mortificatioun.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  2  Item,  for  ane 
precept  of  saising,  conforme  to  the  chartour,  to  the  Chati- 
cellar  for  the  fie  of  the  scale,  ane  mark.  1693  STAIR  Instil, 
Laiv  Scot.  it.  iii.  §  16  (ed.  2)  199  These  Charters. .never  be- 
come a  real  Right  till  they  be  compleated  by  Seasin,  which 
imports  the  taking  of  Possession.  Ibid.  §  19.  201  Albeit  the 
most  ordinar  Warrant  of  Seasins  be  the  Superiors  Precept 
ingrossed  or  related  to  in  the  Seasin.  1696  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
3228/2  Act  anent  the  Registration  of  Seasings.  1733  J .  I NNES 
Idea  Juris  Scotici  77  And  the  Seisin  itself  is  nothing  else 
but  an  Instrument  (of  a  settled  Style),  .setting  forth  that 
upon  such  a  Day.  .the  Disponee  was  seized  and  invested  in 
the  Feu  in  Virtue  of  his  Disposition.  1754  KKSKINB  Princ. 
Sc.  Latv  (1809)  266  Apprisings  were,  by  the  former  practice, 
preferable,  according  to  the  dates  of  the  seisins  following 
upon  them,  where  the  debtor  himself  was  infeft. 

b.  Comb. :  •]:  BGioin-ox.,  an  ox  formerly  due  as  a 
perquisite  to  the  sheriff  when  he  gave  infeftment 
to  crown  lands. 

1567  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  III.  40/1  That  na  saising  ox 
..be  gevin  or  takin  for  na  maner  of  saising  tobe  talcin. 
a  1768  ERSKINF.  lust.  Law  Scot.  in.  viii.  §  79  (1773)  585  The 
sheriff  who  thus  gives  seisin,  was  by  our  old  customs  in- 
titled  to  a  seisin-ox  as  his  fee. 

tSei'sin,  z>.  Obs.  Forms:  5  aeysne,  ceson, 
cesun,  seysonne,  sesyn,  seson,  seiayne,  6  sea- 
son, seasne,  seizon.  [f.  SEISIN  sb. ;  cf.  med.L. 
sesindre ;  there  may  have  been  an  AF.  *seisiner: 
cf.  OF.  seisineor  (agent-n.)  and  seisinement  (n.  of 
action).] 
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SEISM. 

1.  trans.  To  give  seisin  of  (property). 

13..  Guy  Warw.  (Caius)  8590,  I  will  season  into  thyn 
hande  Evyn  halfen  deale  of  my  lande. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  seisin  of  property ;  to  put 
in  possession  ;  —  SEIZE  v.1 

<ri45o  Godstow  Reg.  135  £ei  preied..bat  [they]  wold., 
commaund  to  seysonne  hem  in  hit.  Ibid.  661  Bernarde  of 
Seynt  Walerye  yaf  the  forsaid  towne.  .and  graunted  hit  to 
kyng  henry  and  seisyned  hym  (by  a  silken  cloth,  wherof  was 
a  chesible  I-made)  with  the  lordship  and  the  right  of  the 
Avowery  of  the  same  Abbey. 

3.  To   confiscate   (property) ;    to   apprehend  (a 
prisoner)  ;  =  SEIZE  v.  5. 

^1425  Found.  St.  BartJwlomew's  (E.E.T.S.)  57  Yf  he 
wolle  denay  hit  the  kyngis  officer  hym  as  a  theyf  may  holde 
and  sesyne  And  for  to  be  condempnyd  betake  hy_m  to  the 
lugys.  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  155  He  nother  his  heires  shold 
never.. sesyn  the  lond  of  the  same  for  the  defaute  of  the 
same  Robert.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Esdras  vi,  32  All  his 
goodes  shalbe  seasoned  to  yfl  kynge. 

4.  To  seize,  take  hold  of;  to  take  roof. 

1568  SKEYNE  Pest  (Bannatyne  Cl.)  15  Quhan  all  apperis 
to  succede  weill  than  the  tirane  [the  Plague]  sessinis  rule 
and  slayls  sonest. 

5-  intr.  To  seize  ///<?«, 

ci54o  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist,  iv.  (Camden  No.  36)  178 
Cerdicius  hie  littell  and  htell  seasoned  on  the  weaste  paries 
of  the  lie.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  %  M.  (1596)  188/2  The  kings 
officers  came,  .to  seizon  upon  his  goods  in  the  kings  behalfe. 
1587  Mirr.  Mag.)  Wolsey  xlv,  One  Wealsh,  a  Knight,  came 
downe  in  good  aray,  And  seasned  sure,.. On  Wolsey  wolfe, 
that  spoiled  many  a  lambe.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holin- 
shed  III.  1548/1  Such,  as  vpon  whom  the  infection  was 
seizoned. 

Hence  f  Sei'siniug  vbl,  sb.^  chiefly  =  SEISIN  sb. 
Also  fSei'siner  Sc.,  lawful  possessor  (of  lands). 

4:1450  LOVELICH  Grail  Iv.  214,  I  schal.  .Corowne  hym 
kyng  be  My  levenge,  &  Of  Alle  My  londis  to  }even  him 
sesenynge.  1498  Reg:  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  35/1  The  letter 
made  to  him  be  his  said  fader  makand  him  sessonar  and 
assignay  to  al  his  landis  of  Ml'karistonn.  1523  LD.  BKR- 
NERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxiv.  266  Thus  the  kyng  of  England  had 
the  possession  and  sesenynge  of  the  duchie  of  Aquitayne. 
1547  in  J.  H.  Glover  Kingxthorpiana  (1883)  88  Such  as  have 
landes  by  will  or  testament,  shall  paye  for  their  sesianynge 
vis1.  1633  COCKERAM  ii,  A  Scazning  of  goods  to  the  kings 
vse.  Confiscation. 

Seism  (ssiz'm).  rare.  [f.  Gr.  <rei0>-us :  see 
SEISMIC  a.  Cf.  F.  sisme,]  An  earthquake. 

1883  MII.NR  Earthquakes  i.  (1886)  9  To  be  consistent  with 
a  Greek  basis  for  Seismological  terminology,  some  writers 
have  thrown  aside  the  familiar  expression  '  earthquake ',  and 
substituted  the  awkward  word  '  seism  '.  1904  C.  E.  DUTTON 
Earthquakes  xiv.  238  The  average  intensity  of  the  quakes 
or  'seisms'  as  De  Alontessus  terms  them. 

Seismal  (sai-zmal),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  veuru-os: 
see  SEISMIC  a.  +  -AL.]  Seismic. 

1864  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Seismic  (sarzmik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  <r«0yi-(!s  earth- 
quake (f.  ati-tiv  to  shake)  +  -ic. 

The  normal  form  would  be  *sismic  :  cf,  F.  sismique.} 

Pertaining  to,  relating  to,  characteristic  of,  con- 
nected with,  or  produced  by  an  earthquake,  earth- 
quakes, or  earth-vibration. 

1858  MALLET  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  i.  7  The  period  of  the 
year  at  which  seismic  action  appears  to  be  greatest.  Ibid. 
18  Whether,  as  a  seismic  region,  Northern  Africa  have  a 
centre  disturbance  of  its  own  [etc.].  1877  RUOLER  in  En- 
cycl. Brit.  VII.  6n/i  The  depth  of  the  seismic  focus  is  easily 
determined.  For  since  the  waves  radiate  from  this  focus,  any 
two  wave-paths  when  produced  backwards  will  meet  at  the 
seismic  centre.  1887  G.  H.  DARWIN  in  Fortn,  Rev.  Feb. 
267  Regions  subject  to  earthquakes,  or  seismic  areas. 

So  Sei'smical  a.,  in  the  same  sense;  Sei'smi- 
cally  adv.t  with  regard  to  earthquakes. 

1858  MALLET  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  i.  67  A  third,  .volcanic 
region,  of  which  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  Is  known 
setsmically.  tf&ySpectator  6  Nov.  1291  Considerable  atmo- 
spheric and  seismical  disturbance.  1904  C.  E.  DUTTON  Earth- 
quakes xiv.  245  note,  This  locality  is  certainly  a  seismically 
sensitive  one  to-day.  1905  Athenaeum  29  July  137/3  The 
cartography,  geological,  magnetical,  seismical,  &c.,  of  Italy. 

Seismicity  (saizmi'siti).  [f.  SEISMIC  a.  + 
-ITT.  In  Fr. sismicitt  (De  Montessus  de  Ballore).] 
The  frequency  per  unit  area  of  earthquakes  of  a 
particular  country ;  the  number  representing  this. 

1902  MILNE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVII.  603/1  If  we  pick  out 
the  well-marked  earthquake  districts  of  the  world,  and  give 
to  each  of  them  a  seismicity  or  earthquake  frequency  per 
unit  area  of  one-third  of  that  of  Japan,  the   conclusion 
arrived  at  is  [etc.].     1904  C.  E.  DUTTON  Earthquakes  xiv. 
243  This  statement,  .greatly  facilitates  the  way  toward  a 
numerical  measure  of  seismicity. 

Seismism  (sai'zmiz'm).  [f.  Gr.  <r€«r/*-os  (see 
SEISMIC  #.)  +  -ISM.]  The  phenomena  of  earth- 
quake movements  collectively. 

1903  in  IVebster^s  Suppl.     1910  in  Century  Diet.  Suppl* 
Sei'SliiO-,  combining  form  f.  Gr.  fffi<Tf*6-s  (see 

SEISMIC  a.).     Sersmo-chro'nograph  (see  quot.). 
1876  Catal.  Sci,  Apparatus  S.  Kensington  424  Seismochro- 
nograph,  apparatus  for  determining  the  exact  time  of  an 
earthquake. 

Seisinogram  (sarzmtfgrsem).  [f.  SEISMO- + 
-GRAM.]  The  record  of  a  seismograph. 

1891  in  Century  Diet.  1897  Nature  16  Dec.  156/1  Seismo- 
grams  have  already  been  received  from  Toronto. 

Seismograph  (ssi'zm^graf;.  Also  sismo-. 
[f.  SEISMO-  +  -GRAPH.  Cf.  It.  ftomymfr(P«2flBieri), 
F.  siswographe.]  An  instrument  for  recording 
automatically  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes. 
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1858  C.  V.  WALKER  tr.  De  la.  Rive's  Electricity  III.  508 
An  apparatus,  .which  he  [Palmieri]  has  designated,  under 
the  name  of  Electro-magnetic  Seismograph.  i86>  Times 
6  Jan.  10/2  How  long  the  eruption  might  continue  Pal- 
mieri had  no  means  of  calculating ;  it  was  going  on  as 
violently  as  ever,  and  his  sismograph  was  always  registering. 
1887  G.  H.  DARWIN  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  262  Instruments 
by  which  the  motion  of  the  ground  during  an  earthquake 
is  recorded  on  an  accurate  scale  of  time,  .are  called  seismo- 
graphs, or  recording  seismometers. 

transf.  1879  G.  MACDONALD  Sir  Gibbie  III.  xi.  176  His 
soul. .like  a  delicate  spiritual  seismograph,  responded  at 
once  to  the  least  tremble  of  a  neighbouring  soul. 

attrib.  1904  BROWNELL Hrt.  Jajanxxvi.  88/2 Thousands 
of  seismograph  re'cords. 

Hence  Seismo'grapher,  a  seismologist  (Cent. 
Diet.  1891);  Seismogra-phic,  Seismogra-phi- 
cal  adjs.,  connected  with,  furnished  by,  or  relating 
to  a  seismograph  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  seismo- 
graphy  ;  Seismo-graphy,  the  descriptive  science 
of  earthquakes  ;  also,  the  use  of  the  seismograph 
in  recording  disturbances  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

1858  MALLET  in  Rt'fi.  Brit,  Assoc.  I.  PI.  n  Seistnographic 
Map  of  the  World.  1865  PAGE  Handbk.  Geol.  Terms  (ed.  z\ 
Seismograph}1.  1905  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  310  Mr.  Oldham  distin- 
guishes three  types  of  pulsation  in  the  seismographic  records 
of  distant  shocks. 

Seismolo'gic,  a.  =  next. 

1904  C.  E.  DUTTON  Earthquakes  xiv.  239  Seismologic 
observations. 

Seismological  (saiznuri^dgik&l),  a.  [f.  SEIS- 
MOLOGY +  -ICAL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  seismology, 

1850  MALLET  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  i.  89  Seismological  books. 
1880  (title)  Transactions  of  the  Seismological  Society  of 
Japan.  Vol.  I.  1887  G.  H.  DARWIN  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb. 
263  A  Seismological  observatory. 

Hence  Seismolo  'gically  adv.    1891  in  Century  Diet. 

Seismo'logist.  [f.  SEISMOLOGY  +  -IST.]  An 
investigator  or  student  of  seismology. 

1868  R.  A.  PROCTOR  In  Chatnb.  Jrnl.  7  Nov.  710/1  The 
most  eminent  seismologists.  1902  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVII. 
604/1  The  ordinary  apparatus  employed  by  seismologists. 

Seismologue  (wi'znwlpg).  rare-1,  [f.  SEIS- 
MO-  +  -LOGUE.J  A  catalogue  of  earthquake  observa- 
tions ;  a  detailed  account  of  earthquake  phenomena. 

Wrongly  explained  in  some  Diets,  as  'a  seismologist1. 

1858  MALLET  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  \.  i  The  labour  of  col- 
lecting and  calculating  further  and  future  Seismologucs  will 
be  in  a  great  degree  thrown  away,  unless  [etc.]. 

Seismology  (saizmp-lod^i).  [f.  SEISHO-  + 
-LOGY.  Cf.  late  Gr.  a(io^o\6^iov  a  treatise  on  earth- 
quakes.] The  science  and  study  of  earthquakes,  and 
their  causes  and  effects  and  attendant  phenomena. 

1858  MALLET  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  i.  i  The  few  physicists 
who  are  engaged  in  Seismology.  1879  RUTLEV  Stud.  Rocks 
iii.  9  The  branches  of  physical  geology  known  as  Vulcanicity 
and  Seismology. 

Seismometer  (saizm^-mftai).    [f.  SEISMO- + 

-METEB.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  in- 
tensity, direction,  and  duration  of  earthquakes. 

All  practical  seismometers  now  record  their  observations 
automatically,  hence  the  name  is  used  almost  interchange- 
ably with  seismograph  (q.  v.). 

1841  J.  D.  FORBES  In  Edin.  Phil.  Trans.  XV.  i.  220  The 
self-registering  part  of  the  apparatus,  which  Mr.  David 
Milne  has  termed  a  Seismometer.  1886  J.  A.  EWING  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  626/2  Seismometer.  This  name  was 
originally  given  to  instruments  designed  to  measure  the 
movement  of  the  ground  during  earthquakes.  Ibid.  627/1 
The  term  '  seismometer '  may  conveniently  be  extended  (and 
will  here  be  understood)  to  cover  all  instruments  which  are 
designed  to  measure  movements  of  the  ground. 

Seismometric  (ssizmome'trik),  a.  [f.  SEIS- 
MOMETBY  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  seismometry, 
or  to  a  seismometer. 

1858  MALLET  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  i.  72  Twelve  years  ago 
..the  construction  of  seismometric  instruments  seemed  a 
comparatively  easy  matter.  1879  LE  CONTE  Elem.  Geol.  r, 
iii.  125  If  c  and  b  be  the  position  of  two  seismometric  ob- 
servatories. 

So  Seismome'trical  a.     [See  -ICAL.] 

1885  Athenznm  7  Mar.  315/3  The  occurrence  of  long- 
continued  earthquake  disturbances  in  Tasmania,  .suggested 
to  Mr.  Ellery  the  propriety  of  instituting  at  the  observatory 
some  sort  of  seismometrical  apparatus. 

Sei  smome'trograph.  [f.  SEISMOMETER 
(comb,  form  -wetr0~)  +  -GRAPH.]  A  seismograph. 

1894  Nature  9  Aug.  362/1  The  new  continuous-record 
seismometrograph  of  the  CoIIegio  Romano. 

Seismometry  (seizmp'm^tri).  [f.  SEISMO- + 
-METRY.]  The  scientific  study,  determination  and 
recording  of  earthquake  phenomena,  esp.  by  means 
of  the  seismometer;  the  scientific  study,  theory, 
and  application  of  the  seismometer. 

1858  MALLET  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  r.  72, 1  therefore  proceed 
to  some  observations  upon  instrumental  seismometry,  and 
the  construction  of  seismometers.  1902  MILNE  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXVII.  602/2  The  seismometry  developed  in  Japan 
revolutionized  the  seismometry  of  the  world. 

Seismoscope  (sai-zm^skjup).  [f.  SEISMO-  + 
-SCOPE.]  A  simple  form  of  seismometer  ;  a  con- 
trivance for  detecting  or  indicating  the  occurrence 
of  an  earthquake  shock,  sometimes  also  indicating 
(without  measuring)  the  intensity  or  direction  of 
the  earthquake  wave. 

1851  MALLET  In  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  r.  278  This  instrument 
I  have  named  the  Seismoscope.  1887  G.  H.  DARWIN  in 
Fortn.  Rev,  Feb.  263  An  instrument  which  tells  only  that 
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there  has  been  a  shock,  without  giving  a  record  of  the 
nature  of  the  movement,  is  called  a  seismoscope. 

Hence  Seismosco'pic  a. 

1882  MILNE  in  Nature  26  Oct.  627/2  The  records  of  most 
of  the  older  forms  of  seismographs  and  seismometers,.. can 
only  be  regarded  as  seismoscopic. 

Seismotherapy  (saizmobe-rapi).  Path.  [f. 
Gr.  fftiff/io-y  a  shaking  (see  SEISMIC)  +  THERAPY.] 
(See  quot.) 

1901  BORLAND  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  a),  Seisinotherapyt  the 
treatment  of  disease  by  mechanic  vibration. 

Seismotic  (ssizm^-tik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  a^iff^- 
6s  (see  SEISMIC  a.)  +  -OTIC.]  Seismic. 

1889  KINGSFORD  Canada  III.  207  note%  The  assumption 
that  Canada  is  beyond  seismotic  influences  is  not  borne  out 
by  fact. 

Seison,  Seisor  :  see  SEISIN,  SEISER. 
Seiss,  Seissure  :  see  CEASE,  SEIZURE. 
Seistar,  variant  of  SISTRE  Obs.,  sistrnm. 

£1590  J.  BURELL  Queen's  Entry  in  Sibbald  Chron.  S.  P. 
(1802)  III.  468  Trumpets  and  timbrels  maid  gret  beir,  With 
instruments  melodious  :  The  seistarand  the  sumphion  [etc.]. 

Seisure,  Seisz  :  see  SEIZURE,  CEASE. 
Seit,  obs.  3rd  sing.   ind.  pres.  of  SAY  vj- 
Seit,  obs.  f.  SET,  SIT  v.    Seite,  obs.  f.  SEAT  sl>. 
Seith,  variant  of  SAITHE. 

17x1  Extracts  Rec.  Convent.  Burghs  Scot.  (1880)  IV.  515 
There  has  been  a  trade  of  barrelled  codd,  ling,  and  seith  fish. 

Seith,  obs.  form  of  SCYTHE. 

Seity  (s/'iti).  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  seitd$t  f.  L. 
se  oneself :  see  -ITT.]  That  which  constitutes  the 
self,  selfhood. 

1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  174  p  i  Scotus,  to  distinguish  the 
Race  of  Mankind,  gives  every  Individual  of  that  Species 
what  he  calls  a  Seity,  something  peculiar  to  himself.  1733 
BUDGELL  Bee  IV.  347  For,  these  were  Parts,  of  Dennis,  Born, 
to  Die  !  But,  there s  a  Nobler  Se-ity,  behind;  His  Reason 
dies  not.  1761  G.  COLMAN  Crit.  Refl.  Dram.  Writers  in 
Massing?? s  Whs.  (1779)  I.  p.xxiv.Our  Old  Writers  thought 
no  Personage  whatever,  unworthy  a  Place  in  the  Drama,  to 
which  they  could  annex  what  may  be  called  a  Seity  ',  that 
is,  to  which  they  could  allot  Manners  and  Employment* 
peculiar  to  itself.  1906  W.  T.  SEEGER  in  Hibbert  Jrnl. 
Oct.  83  [In  Hindu  theology]  Seity  is  the  power  of  infinite 
self-manifestation,  man's  being  the  same  essentially  as  God's. 

Seive,  Seiyde,  obs.  ff.  SIEVE,  SEED  sb. 

Seizable  (sf'zab'l),  a.  Forms :  5  seisible, 
seasible,  seisable,  6  seisibill,  seizeabil,  7-  seiz- 
able.  [f.  SEIZE  v.  +  -ABLE  ;  an  AF.  seisable. 
occurs  A.  D.  1361.]  Capable  of  being  seized  (in 
various  senses  of  the  verb).  Chiefly  of  property, 
that  may  lawfully  be  seized. 

1461  Rolls  of^Parlt.  V.  479/2  Not  forfeited  nor  forfeitable 
..nor  seisible  into  any  of  their  handes.  1483  Ibid.  VI.  248/1 
That  all  Castelles..be  not  forfeited,  .to  theKyng..nor  be 
seiseble  into  his  handys  by  this  present  Acte.  1574  in  Exch. 
Rolls  Scot.  XX.  467  To  sell. .and  put  away  his  landis, 
heretagis  [etc.]..sua  that  sche  sail  get  nathing  seizeabil 
thairfore.  1652  Obs.  Orig.  G0vt.  19  It  was  alienable  by  the 
Parent,  and  seizable  by  an  usurper  as  other  goods  are.  1768 
Woman  of  Honor  III.  129  Private  property. .was  transfer- 
able and  seizable  on  private  suit.  1815  MME.  D'ARBLAY 
/?/«ry(i876)IV.lxv.  335  Carts, waggons,  and  every,  .seizable 
vehicle  were  unremittingly  in  motion.  1846  RUSK  IN  Mod. 
Paint.  II.  in.  n.  ii.  §  28  note,  It  is  the  characteristic  of  truth 
to  be  in  some  way  tangible,  seizable,  distinguishable,  and 
clear.  1870  Daily  News  25  July  4  The  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856.  .are  as 
follows  : — .  -3d.  Merchandise  of  neutrals,  except  contraband 
of  war,  sailing  under  an  enemy's  flag  is  not  seizable.  1885 
Law  Times  LXXVI1I.  229/1  The  personal  liability  of  the 
official  receivers  for  mistakes  as  to  property  seizable  as 
assets  of  the  estate. 

Seize  (sfz),  v.  Forms  :  3-8  saise,  3-4  sayse, 
3-9  seise,  3-5  seyse,  4  Sc.  seyss,  4-5  sese, 
sess,  5-8  sease,  6  St.  sase,  seysse,  6-7  seaze, 
(7  seaz),  6-8  sieze,  7  siese,  (8  Naut.  size);  5 
cess,  6-7  cease,  ceaze,  (7  ceize,  ceese) ;  6- 
seize,  [a.  OF.  saisir,  seisir  (mod.F.  saistr)  to 
put  in  possession,  to  take  possession  of,  to  take 
hold  of  =  Pr.  sazir  (whence  It.  sagire]  :— Frankish 
Latin  (8th  c.)  satire  in  the  phrase  ad  propriam 
(or  ad  proprietateni]  satire,  to  take  into  one's  own 
possession,  to  appropriate.  As  the  word  satire 
is  replaced  by  ponere  in  another  example  of  the 
formula,  its  source  is  commonly  believed  to  be  the 
Teut.  *satjan  to  place :  see  SET  z>.] 

I.  To  put  in  possession. 

1.  Law.  (In  technical  use  written  seise.)  trans. 
To  put  (a  person)  in  legal  possession  of  a  feudal 
holding ;  to  invest  or  endow  with  property ;  to 
establish  in  a  holding  or  an  office  or  dignity. 

^•1290  Beket  1695  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  155  pe  king..wende 
in-to  engelonde,  For  to  saisi  sir  henri  is  sone  mid  al  is  kine- 
dom.  Ibid.  1708  pe  fader  seruede  be  sone  at  be  mete  a-dai, 
And  with  reaume  saisede  him.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
8991  To.,  say  si  her  wib  willam  Roberdes  sone  courtehese. 
a  1300  Havelok  2518  Her  ich  sayse  J>e  In  al  be  lond,  in  al 
be  Te.  13..  K.  All's.  7951  (Laud  MS.),  Darries  heir  1  make 
pee  And  seise  bee  wif?  al  his  fee.  c  1400  Destr.  of  Troy  no 
OfSepturand  soilehesesit  hisbrothir.  £-1400  York  Manual) 
etc.  (Surtees)  221*  note,  Wib  my  body  y  the  worschipe,  and 
wib  mX  worldlichecatel  iche  be  sese.  14. .  Beryn  1549  lieryn 
first  was  sesid  in  the  Shippis  fyve.  fltf>J>0*tfda»  1592 
Ipomydon  sesyd  hym  in  hislande  And  yatfehym  theprofyte 
for  his  sake.  1471  CAXTON  Recnyell  (Sommer)  II.  693  For 
as  moche  as  Pirrus  my  right  dere  nevewe  is  the  nexte  eyer 
I  sease  hym  now  therm.  1480  —  Chron,  Ens-  clxvi. 
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k  4  b,  The  lordes  of  Scotland,  .come  to  kyng  Edward  of 
englond  &  seised  hym  in  all  the  land  of  Scotland  as  hir  chief 
lord,  c  1500  Melusine  lix.  358  Wilt  thou  denye  my  trybute 
that  of  ryght  I  ought  to  haue  vpon  the  pommel  of  this  toure 
of  the  which  I  was  seasyd  &  enpocessid  by  thy  fader  ?  1526 
SKELTON  Magnyf,  1554  In  myfauour  I  haue  you  feffyd  and 
seasyd.  1559  Fabyan  s  Citron.  (1811)  711  Al  whiche  tyme 
doctour  Ponet  was  ceased  in  that  bisshoprike.  1836  Fenny 
Cycl.  V.  226/2  Borthwick  had  acquired  various  lands.. but 
having  seised  his  son  James  in  several  of  them,  he  [etc.]. 

b.  Passive.  To  he  seised  of  or  in  :  to  be  the 
legal  possessor  of.  Phrases,  To  be  seised  in  fee, 
to  be  seised  of  (a.  manor,  etc.)  in  his  demesne  as  of 
fee:  to  be  the  holder  of  the  fee-simple. 

Seised  is  sometimes  used  simply—- seised  of  the  property 
in  question. 

13. .  E.  £.  Allit.  P.  A.  417,  &  sesed  in  alle  hys  herytage 
Hys  lef  is.  a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (ifyo)  362  pe  tenemens  of 
weche  he  deyd  y-seysed.  1427  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  318/2 
Every  persone . .  beey ng  seysed  of  Londes . . ,  in  his  demesne 
as  of  freehold.  1473-5  Cal.  Proc.  Chanc.  Q.  Eliz.  (1830)  II. 
Pref.  61  Richard  Saunder  was  thenne  therof  seised  in  his 
demene  as  of  fee  symple.  i$oz  Keg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I. 


yng  herof,  is  lawfully  seased  in  his  demeane  as  of  fee.  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  i.  89  Who  by  a  Seal'd  Compact,.  .Did  for- 
feite..all  those  his  Lands  Which  he  stood  seiz'd  on.  1603 
T.  M.  True  Narr.  Entert.  Jas.  I  B  2  b,  The  saide  Bishop 
being  thus  seized  of  all  the  authoritie  to  the  Kings  Maiesties 
vse.  1607  DAVIES  ist  Lei.  to  Earl  of  Salisbury  (1787)  225 
It  was  found  that  Sir  John  O'Relie  was  seized  of  the 
country  in  fee,  and  died  seized.  1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then. 
Brit.  II.  77  It  appears  that  he  died  seiz'd  of  Lands  in 
Slacksted  in  Hampshire,  a  1768  ERSKINE  lust.  Law,  Scot. 
in.  viii.  §  83  (1773)  587  This  holds  though  the  lands  had 
been  adjudged  from  the  ancestor  during  his  life,.. if  the 
ancestor  died  seised,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  lands.  1827 
JARMAN  Powell's  Devises  II.  103  If  a  devisor,  being  seised 
of  both  Blackacre  and  Whiteacre,  devise  Blackacre  to  A.  in 
fee.  1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prop.  (1877)  105  The  person 
last  seized  (or  feudally  possessed),  a  1845  POLSON  Eng.  Law 
in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  827/1  The  Statute  of  Uses. .which 
provides,  that  where  one  is  seised  of  lands,  &c.  to  the  use  of 
another,  he  who  has  the  use  shall  become  seised  of  the  lands. 
1872  'MARK  TWAIN'  Roughing  It  xxii,  We  were  land- 
owners now,  duly  seised  and  possessed. 

t  C.  Without  const. :  To  endow,  dower.  Obs. 

c  1430  HO-M  Wise  Man  taught  Son  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868) 
51  fror  ritchesse  take  hir  neuere  be  more  pouj  sche  wolde 
bee  bo}?e  feffe  &  ceese. 

2.  transf.  in  Passive,  To  be  seized  (seised)  of  or 
f  w/'/A:  to  be  in  possession  of.  Now  only  arch. 
and  with  conscious  allusion  to  the  legal  use. 
Formerly  often  influenced  by  sense  5,  6,  or  7,  *f  to 
have  seized,  to  hold  as  the  result  of  seizing. 

£1477  CAXTON  Jason  81  b,  And  thus.,  thou  mayst  retourne 
with  glorie  in  to  thy  countre  and  be  seased  with  the  noble 
fliese  of  gold.  11533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  xxxi.  94  Whan 
Huon  sawe  that  he  was  sessyd  of  his  home  of  luorey  he  was 
ioyfull.  1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  i.  v.  8  As  whenaGryfon,  seized 
of  his  pray,  A  Dragon  fiers  encountreth  in  his  flight.  1594 
CAREW  Huartes  Exam.  Wits  xiv.  (1596)  257  Temperat  men 
are  seized  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  requisit  to  the 
calling  of  a  king.  1612  BREKEWOOD  Lang,  fy  l\elig.  (1614) 
Pref.  FPib,  Those  (as  they  vsually  stile  them)  of  the  Re- 
ligion..are  seased  of  aboue  70  Townes.  1628  HOBBES 
Thucydides  (1629)  58  The  Outlawed  of  Bccptia  being  seazed 
of  Orchomenus  and  Chasronea, .  .the  Athenians  made  Wane 
vpon  those  places.  1653  H.  COCAN  tr.  Pluto's  Trav.  xxx.  122 
If  any  that  sell  Goose  Eggs  do  chance  to  be  taken  siesed  with 
Hens  eggs. .they  are  presently  punished  with  thirty  lashes. 
1659  T.  PECKE  Parnassi  Pnerp.  159  Seventy  six  years  his 
Lungs  were  sets'd  of  Breath.  1710  HEARNE  Leland's  ///«. 
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hell's  tremendous  gloom  th'  affrighted  maid,  a  1713  UUKNET 
Own  Time  (1766)  I,  6  Being  seized  of  his  Mother's  Crown, 
while  she  was  an  exile  and  a  prisoner.  1885  GLADSTONE  Sp. 
in  Standard  14  Apr.,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  due  time 
Parliament  will  be  seised  of  that  correspondence.  1896  A.  J. 
BALFOUR  Sp.  in  Daily  News  18  Mar.  3/3  So  far  as  I  am 
seised  of  the  case,  .it  appears  to  me  that  [etc.]. 

tb.  reft.    To   take  possession  of,  to  seize  on\ 
«=  senses  6,  7,  9.     [So  F.  se  saisir  de.~\ 

1579  J.  STUBBES  Gaping  Gul/C  4  b.  The  French  king  was 
not  ashamed  to  excite  John  the  brother  of  England  to  seize 
himselfe  of  the  crowne.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  1.  (Sommer) 
81  b|  The  Lion,. was  ready  to  seaze  him  selfe  on  the  pray, 
Ibid.  in.  295  b,  Death  began  to  seaze  him  selfe  of  his  harte. 

f3.  To  settle,  establish  in  a  place;  to  place, 
seat,  fix.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  5637  Twyse  sex  Semylacris  sesid  he 
bar-vndire.  14..  Siege  of  Jerusalem  (E.E.T.S.)  1/2  Sir 
Sesar  hym  suit  seysed  in  rome.  c  1430  in  Pol.  Rel.  <f-  L. 
Poems  (1866)  165  For  J>ee  y  suffride  greet  repreef,  In  hi^ 
heuene  bi  soule  to  ceese  Y  was  an-hangid  as  a  beef.  1513 
DOUGLAS  /fcneis  xin.  ii.  106, 1  sail  }ou  seis  and  induce  now, 
but  weir,  In  far  largear  rewardis  mychtely.  1535  STEWART 
Cry;/.  Scot.  I.  118  The  lordis..Hes  seisit  him  syne  in  his 
sepulture.  Ibid.  II.  247  Tha  buir  his  bodieto  Ecolumkill,. 
Syne  sesit  him  thair  into  sepultiur.  1533  LYNDSAY  Satyre  8 
The  Father  and  founder  of  faith  and  felicitie.  .Gif^ow all  that 
I  sie  seasit  in  this  place  [etc.].  1589  R.  BRUCE  Sernt.  (1843) 
118  He  makes  his  Son  to  come  down,  to  sease  himself  m 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  1594  ALEX.  HUME  Epist.  to  Rdr. 
19  The  filthie  vice  and  corruption  that  naturallie  is  seased 
in  the  harts  of  all  men.  1600  in  T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  i. 
xvii,  (1633)  104  Considering  the  Gentleman  was  ceased  in  my 
Countrie,  and  had  ray  word.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Ibid.  n.  x. 
190  The  Soveraigne  with  his  white  rod  in  his  hand,  going  to 
billet,  and  cease  them  in  severall  houses. 

t  b.  Of  a  beast  of  prey  :  To  fasten  (its  claws) 
upon.   Obs. 


1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  i.  iii.  19  When  that  disdainfull  beast., 
him  suddaine  doth  surprize,  And  seizing  cruell  clawes  on 
trembling  brest  Vnder  his  Lordly  foot  him  proudly  hath 
supprest.  Ibid.  I.  viii.  15  The  cruell  beast  Who  on  his  necke 
his  bloudie  clawes  did  seize.  1596  Ibid.  v.  iv.  40  As  when  a 
Beare  hath  seiz'd  her  cruell  clawes  Vppon  the  carkasse  of 
some  beast  too  weake. 

1 4.  To  give  possession  of,  grant.  Ohs. 

a  1400-50  Wars,  Alex.  5220  pe  maistir  out  of  Messedone 
sow  maynly  enjoynes,  If3e}ourecite  will  saue  tosesehimhis 
brid.  £1450  Erie  Talons  1199  He  made  hym  steward  of 
hys  londe,  And  sesyd  agayne  into  hys  honde  That  he  had 
rafte  hym  froo.  4:1450  St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  8230  All  be- 
twene  tyne  and  teese,  To  durhain  mynbter  J>ai  J?aim  seese. 
II.  To  take  possession. 

5.  Of  a  feudal  superior  or  a  sovereign  (or  one 
acting  on  his  behalf)  :  To  take  possession  of,  con- 
fiscate (the  property  of  a  vassal  or  subject).    Also, 
to  annex  (a   country)    to   one's  own   dominions. 
Phrases,  to  seize  into  one's  hands,  f  to  one's  behoof. 

c  1290  Beket  705  in  S.  Eng.  Leg,  126  pe  king  sende  is  men 
sone  to  saisi  al  is  lond  And  al-so  al  is  bischopriche  ase  is 
trai tores,  In-to  is  bond.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10125  PC 
king  of  f ranee  orn  vpe  be  king  Ion,  &  is  londes  bi3onde  se 
seisede  anon,  Aquitayne  &  uormandie,  a  lyxtllavclok  2513 
t>anne  he  was  ded..Sket  was  seysed  al  )>at  his  was  In  be 
kinges  hand  il  del,  Lond  and  lith,  and  ober  catel.  £1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  ]Vace  (Rolls)  2703  For  first  he  slow  ^e 
kyng  Pyncer,  &  seysed  be  lond  til  his  byhoue,  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  287  pe  kyng  made  seyse  into  his  hond 
al  be  temporal te  of  clerkes.  1447-8  SIULLINGFORD  Lett. 
(Camden)  96  The  said  Citie..was  seised  into  the  saide  King 
Edward's  hondes.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden" s  Brit.  i.  677 
Roger  Mortimer.,  seised  also  thisChirck,  into  his  possession. 
1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  fed.  3),  Seize,  to  forfaite  to  the 
prince.  1723  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  6174/3  A  Grey.  .Horse,  .was 
..seized  into  the  Hands  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.. as 
Felons  Goods.  1750  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  231  Three  of  his 
principal  castles  were,  for  his  contempt  of  the  court,  to  be 
seized  into  the  King's  hands.  1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  <(- 
Music  viii.  161  It  was  held  an  Act  of  Sacrilege  to  seize  their 
Estates,  even  for  the  public  Service.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  ofG* 
xix,  The  Duke  of  Burgundy's  attempt  to  seize  that  fief  into  his 
own  hands.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  34 
The  estates  of  the  fallen  King,  .were  no  doubt  at  once  seized 
into  the  King's  hands. 

b.  To  take  possession  of  (goods)  in  pursuance 
of  a  judicial  order. 

1482  in  Leadam  Star  Chamber  Cases  (1903)  9  One  Robert 
Bonyfaunt  as  one  of  the  clerkes.  .in  the  Superuysershipp  of 
your  Custumes. . shold  sease  and  arreste.,to  your  vse  at 
Topsam..a  hundreth  peces  of  crescloth.  1581  LAMBARDE 
Eiren.  \\.  vii.  (1588)  207  Every  lustice  of  the  Peace  may 
..seaze  all  the  goods  of  any  outlandish  persons  (calling 
themselves  Egyptians)  that  shall  come  into  this  Realme. 
1716  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  V.  186  James  Newlin  was 
put  into  y°  Ground  last  night,  for  fear  they  should  seize 
his  I!ody.  1733  Genii.  Mag.  May  266/2  The  Watchmen 
.  .seized  noo  Weight  of  uncustom'd  Tea.  £1733  J.  P.  DU 
PLESSIS  in  Pepys1  Diary  (1879)  VI.  259  Being  quite  money- 
less, and  in  danger  of  having  my  goods  seized  for  rent. 
1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  v.  viii, The  house  was  seized  before 
ever  I  could  get  nigh  it.  1878  -2-znd  Re/>.  Customs  Comtn. 
58  The  tobacco  seized  on  these  several  occasions  weighed 
2,601  Ibs.  1885  BRETT  in  Laiv  Rep.  14  Q.B  D.  878  Goods., 
which  the  sheriff  could  rightfully  seize  under  the  writ. 

c.  To  arrest,  apprehend  (a  person).     Cf.  6  b. 
1471  Little  Red Bk.  Bristol(igoo)  131  That  ye  sease  the 

persones  of  thaim  alle  as  ferforthly  as  ye  may  sette  hand 
vpon  thaim.  1910  Daily  Alail  8  Feb.  7/5  The  rare  occur- 
rence of  'seizing'  a  jury.. was  witnessed  at  Manchester 
Assizes  yesterday. 

6.  To  take  possession  of  by  force ;   to  capture 
(a  city) ;  to  take  as  plunder. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  47  Knoute  &  Edrik  bei 
seised  [Langtoft  ont  fris]  borgh  tresone  Bokyngham  &  Bed- 
ford, be  toun  of  Huntyngtone,  1375  BARUOUK  Bruce  x.  108 
The  king  in  hy  gert  sess  the  pray  Off  all  the  land.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  II.  248  The  flees  of  goldheshulde  sese.  a.  1400- 
50  Wars  Ale  x.  1452  Case  forth  to  gaza  aneothre  grete  cite, 
And  he  settes  on  a  sawte  and  seses  it  beliue.  1481  CAXTON 
Myrr.  i.  v.  25  The  riche  haue  now  in  thise  dayes  seased 
somoche  that  the  poure  abide  naked.  1607  HEVWOOU 
Woman  kildivith  Kindnes  Wks.  1874  II.  146  There,  take 
her  to  thee,  if  thou  hast  the  heart  To  ce'ize  her  as  a  rape  or 
lustfull  prey,  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thc'venot''s  Trov.  n.  149 
There  they  would  have  seized  our  Mules  to  carry  Provisions 
for  the  king  to  Ispahan.  1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Etitp. 
xii,  (1875)  184  Posen  and  Galiciawere  seized  by  Prussiaand 
Austria,  A.  D.  1772.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  n,  vii.  93 
Robbers,  who  seized  church  goods  without  remorse. 
b.  To  take  prisoner,  to  catch. 

*z  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4119  His  seggis  sesid  of  bam  \sc. 
the  bearded  women]  sum  &  to  him-selfe  bro3t    c  1400  Dcstr.    \ 
Troy  1513  He  was  enformyt..how  his  towne  was  takon..his 
suster  sesyd  and  soght  into  syde  londis,     1609   HEYWOOD    | 
Brit.  Troy  iv.  xxix,  Nor  can  hts  troubled  sences  be  appeas'd    i 
Till  as  a  Traitor  he  Piince  loue  hath  ceas'd.     1682  KUNYAN    | 
Holy  War  To  Rdr.  92,  I  heard  the  Prince  bid  Boanerges  go    | 
Up  to  the  Castle,  and  there  siese  his  foe.     1777  WATSON    I 
Philip  //,  in.  I.  72  The  inhabitants.. seized  his  person,  and    ; 
confined  him  in  the  castle.     1827  Hist.  Mod.  Europe  II.  Hi.    | 
14  By  putting  to  death  all  the  Turks  whom  they  had  seised 
before  the  battle. 

7.  To  take  hold  of  with  the  hands,  claws,  teeth, 
etc. ;   in  mod.  use,  to  take   hold  of  suddenly  or 
eagerly,  to  clutch. 

13. .  Coer  <ie  L.  78  Her  men  aborde  gunne  to  stande,  And 
sesyd  that  other.  13..  Caw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  822  Sere  seggez 
hym  sesed  by  sadel,  quel  he  lyjjt.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne^  1 236 
He  sesed  a  spere,  &  dressed  him  to  be  duk  presteli  to  iuste. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  240  And  lyke  a  fissher  as  men 
aldaymay  se  Bateth  hys  angle-hoke  with  summe  plesaunce 
Til  mony  a  fissch  ys  wode  to  that  he  be  Sesed  therwith. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  260  This  kniht.  .hath  him  be  the  bridel 
sesed.  c  1450  Merlin  xxxii.  649  He  stombeled  on  his  clubbe, 


and  it  sesed.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends  in.  ii.  15  Delos..Quham. , 
Apollo.  .Sesit  and  band  betuix  vther  ills  twa.  1591  SHAKS. 
TiuoGentl.  v.  iv.  33  Had  I  beene  ceazed  by  a  hungry  Lion,  I 
would  haue  [etc.].  1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  iv.  Ixxxvi, 
The  Crones  his  bounty  praise,  And  in  their  hands  two  costly 
lewels  cease.  1717  POPE  Iliad  xn.  260  Allow'd  to  seize, but 
not  possess  the  Prize.  1797  HT.  LEE  Cantero.  /',,  Old 
Wont.  T.  (1799)  I.  373  Lothaire  abruptly  seized  him  by  the 
arm.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  477,  I  seized  the  books 
and  read  them  as  fast  as  I  could.  1879  LUBBOCK  Sci.  Led. 
36  If  you  touch  an  ant  with  a  needle  or  a  bristle,  she  is  almost 
sure  to  seize  it  in  her  jaws. 

"b.  transf.  of  inanimate  things. 

1673  TEMPLE  Observ.  Un.  Prov.  iii.  122  The  Sea ..  yielding 
up  what  it  had  seized,  and  seizing  what  it  had  yielded  up. 
1818  ACCUM  Chew.  Tests  261  The  barytes  seizes  the  acid, 
t  c.    To  seize  up :  ?  to  haul  up  (a  sail).  06s. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3241  J?ai  shot  into  shippe.  .sesit  vp  bere 
sailes,  set  horn  to  wyndes.  7^/^.4619  All  the  company., 
knyt  vp  hor  ancres,  Sesit  vp  hor  sailes  in  a  sad  hast. 

d.  To  seize  hold  of:  to  take  hold  of  suddenly 
and  roughly  :  cf.  TAKE  v.  69,  HOLD  j<M  2. 

1839  FK.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia  (1863)  84,  I  was 
seized  hold  of  by  a  hideous  old  negress. 

8.  In  various  figurative  uses.  a.  With  imper- 
sonal subject,  e.g.  death,  disease,  calamity:  To 
oppress  or  attack  suddenly.  Also  of  a  fear,  a 
belief,  etc.  :  To  take  sudden  possession  of  (a  per- 
son, his  mind).  In  passive  often  const,  with  (less 
frequently  by}. 

1:1381  CHAUCER  Par!.  Ponies  481  Til  that'deth  me  sese,  I 
welc  ben  heris.  c  1425  Cast.  Persev.  246  in  Macro  Plays 
84  pou  synne  my  sowle  sese,  1  3eue  not  a  myth.  4:1585 
MONTGOMERIK  Sonnets  xxxv.  7  Suppose  my  silly  saull  with 
sin  be  seasde.  1644  MILTON  Arcoj>ag.  (Am)  42  A  fantasm 
bred  by  the  feaver  which  had  then  seis'd  him.  1659  HAM- 
MOND On  Ps.  Ixxxi.v.  48  We  are  borne  miserable,  and  pass 
through  a  succession  of  miseries  here,  and  are  shortly  seised 
with  death.  1700  DKYDEN  Sigistn.  $  Guise.  205  A  welcome 
Heaviness  that  seiz'd  his  Eyes.  1732  BERKELEY  Alcipkr. 
in,  §  3  Seized  and  rapt  with  this  sublime  idea.  1757  GRAY 
Bard  i  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King  !  1797  HT.  LEE 
Canterb.  T.t  Old  Wow.  T,  (1799)  I.  372  [He]  was  seized  with 
dizziness.  1830  R.  KNOX  Beclard's  Anat.  67  Putrefaction 
always,  .seizes  it  at  the  end  of  a  short  period.  1845  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  7  A  nation,  indifferent  to  the  creeds, 
is  seized  with  a  sudden  passion  for  ecclesiastical  art.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  £ng.\'\\.\\.  171  The  young  prince.. was 
seized  by  the  small  pox.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixxxiv.  10 
Sudden  a  solemn  fright  seized  us. 

b.  Of  an  object  of  perception,  a  fact,  etc.,  hence 
of  a  speaker,  writer,  or  artist :  To  arrest,  hold  (the 
attention),  to  impress  irresistibly  (the  mind,  etc.). 

1772  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  v.  (1876)  374  Carlo  Maratti .. 
rarely  seizes  the  imagination  by  exhibiting  the  higher  excel- 
lencies. 1865,  1886  I^ee  SEIZING///,  a.  2]. 

C.  To  avail  oneself  eagerly  or  dexterously  of, 
take  advantage  of  (an  opportunity).  Also,  to  take 
(a  resolution)  decisively. 


1618  CHAPMAN  Hesiod's  Georg.  u.  487  Thy  selfe,  if  well  in 
yeares  J  thy  wife  take  home,  Not  much  past  thiitie  ;. .  But 
being  yong  thy  selfe  ;  Nuptialls  that  sease,  The  times  best 


season  in  their  acts  are  these  [that  follow].  1642  FULLER 
Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  iv.  xv.  317  Where  her  resolutions  once 
seis'd,  she  would  never  let  go  her  hold.  1809  ROLAND  Fencing 
86  At  the  instant,  therefore,  I  perceive  him  turn  his  wrist,  I 
seize  the  moment  he  expects  to  strike  my  blade.  1855 
MACAULAY  I  list.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  433  Whether  the  opportunity 
should  be  seized  or  lost  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to  decide. 
1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brmuit  at  O.rf.  vi,  The  latter  seized  the 
occasion  to  propound  this  question. 

d.  To  grasp  with  the  mind  or  perceptive  facul- 
ties ;  to  apprehend. 

1855  BAIN  Senses  fy  Int.  \\.  ii.  §  8  Its  peculiar  character  or 
tone  cannot  be  sei/ed  by  any  descriptive  phrase.  1861  BUCKLE 
Civiliz.  (1873)  III.  v.  290  The  reader  must  firmly  seize  and 
keep  before  his  eyes  the  essential  difference  between  deduc- 
tion., and  induction.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  viii.  (1875) 
321  A  beauty  which  a  foreigner  cannot  perfectly  seize.  1873 
BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  1019  Sit  on  the  little  mound 
here,  whence  you  seize  The  whole  of  the  gay  front  sun- 
satisfied.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bos.  Faith  ii.  69  It  is  the 
infinite  which  the  intellect  can  seize  but  not  embrace. 

9.  intr,  with  various  constructions,  a.  To  seize 
on  or  ztpon  =  to  seize  (in  senses  6-8).  Also,  in 
the  same  sense,  ^to  seize  ^(obs.  rare). 

1399  LANGL.  ^/c£.  Redeles  in.  49  Thanne  cometh  ber  a 
congioun..And  sesith  on  hir  sete  with  hir  softe  plumes. 
1546  in  6V/.  Pleas  Crt.  Admiralty  (1894)  I.  148  The  sayde 
Leonard  Sumpter..toke  and  seased  uppon  the  same  as  law- 
full  wayff  and  thynge  forsaken.  1600  W.  WATSON  Deca- 
cordon  (1602)  64  The  English  :  anation  apt  toceazeof  euery 
noueltie.  1600  HOLLAND  /./zyxxxiii.  835  With  these  forces 
Pausistratus  encamped  in  the  territorie  of  Stratonicea,  and 
there  hee  seized  of  a  commodious  place.  1673  Essex  Papers 
(Camden)  2  Y1  at  any  Time  40  desperat  fellows  may  either 
ceese  on  it  or  blow  it  up.  1672  STILLINGVL,  Serin,  xi.  Wks. 
1710  I.  151  We  find  the  best  of  men  in  Scripture  seized  on 
with  a  very  unusual  consternation  at  any  extraordinary 
divine  appearance.  1768  EARL  CARLISLE  iii  Jesse  Sel-wyn  4- 
Contemp.  (1843)  II.  276,  I  make  a  point  of  seizing  upon 
every  leisure  moment  to  thank  you  for  your  constant  atten- 
tion. 1800  tr.  Lagrattgfs  Chew.  T.  217  The  liquid  car- 
bonates contained  in  the  bottles,  which  are  decomposed  in 
proportion  as  the  sulphurous  acid  expels  the  carbonic  acid 
to  seize  on  the  bases.  1842  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  xxxiv, 
A  morbid  melancholy  seized  upon  the  Irishman.  1899  E. 
CALLOW  Old  Lond.  Tav.  n.  302  The  Gardens  were  de- 
molished and  the  jerry  builder  seized  upon  the  ground. 

t  b.  Of  a  stroke,  a  weapon  ;  To  penetrate  deeply 
in.  Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  xi.  38  The  mortal!  sting  his  angry 
needle  shot  Quite  through  his  shield)  and  in  his  shoulder 
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seasd.  Ibid,  n.  viii.  38  But  th'other  on  his  hacqueton  did 
lyte,  The  which  diuiding..It  seizd  in  his  right  side,  and 
there  the  dint  did  stay.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  vn.  xh.  125 
The  wicked  steele  seaz'd  deepe  in  his  right  side. 

c.  To  grasp  or  clutch  at.    rare. 
i848TnACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixvi,  Then  he.  .gave  him  a  note. 
William  seized  at  it  rather  eagerly. 

III.  Technical  senses. 

1O.  trans.  {Naut^  f  a.  To  reach,  arrive  at 
(  =  MAKE  v.  65  b).  Also  with  in.  Obs. 

1588  FENNKRIH  Defeat  Sp.  Armada  (Navy  Rec.Soc.)  II. 
41  Thereby  the  enemy  was  able  neither  to  seize  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Flanders,  and  hardly  the  out  isles  of 
Scotland.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  xii.  17  Since  now  safe  ye 
seised  haue  the  shore,  And  well  arriued  are.  1628  DIGBY 
Voy.  Medit.  (Camden)  75,  I  seeing  that  the  great  sattia 
could  not  worke  to  seaze  the  shore,  I  bore  up  to  her.  1635 
L.  FOXE  N.~W,  Fox  127  The  wind  would  not  permit  him  to 
seize  in  that  N.  shore. 

b.  To  fasten  (two  ropes  or  parts  of  a  rope)  to- 
gether, or  to  attach  (a  rope)  to  something  else,  by 
binding  with  marline,  yarn,  or  the  like.  To  seize 
up  :  to  fasten  (a  man)  by  the  wrists  to  the  shrouds, 
in  preparation  for  a  flogging. 

[A  use  of  F.  saisir ;  the  proximate  source  may  be  Du. 
seizcn  \  the  word  was  adopted  in  other  Teut.  langs. :  G. 
sfiseri,  Sw.  sej'sa,  Da.  seise.  The  use  7  c  seems  unconnected.] 
1644  MANWAYRING  Sea-mans  Dict.t  To  Seas*  or  Seasingt 
is  to  make  fast . .  any  roapes  together  with  some  small  roape- 
yarne,  marling  or  any  line.  1747  Gentl.  Afag.  XVII.  486 
By  the  time  the  new  breactungs  were  all  seized,  I  was  got 
almost  alongside  the  Trident.  1778  [see  GAMMET].  18x7 
J .  MARTIN  Tonga  IsL  1. 4  They  were  seized  up  and  received 
a  dozen  lashes  each.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xv,  Sam 
..was  seized  up,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  placed  against  the 
shrouds,  with  his  wrists  made  fast  to  them,  his  jacket  off, 
and  his  back  exposed.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk. 
vi.  227  Boat-hooks  fitted  with  a  stout  lanyard,  ending  in 
an  eye,  secured  to  the  hook,  and  seized  two-thirds  down  tie 
staff;  1895  Outing  (U.S.)  XXVI.  47/1  Next,  seize  the  luff  of 
the  sail  to  the  mast  hoops  with  marline. 

11.  intr.  (Mcch.}     See  quot.  1878. 

1878  A.  RIGG  Steatu  Engine  128  The  surfaces  of  motion 
blocks  and  side  bars  are  found  to  wear  exceedingly  well 
when . .  efficient  lubrication  exists  ;  but  in  the  event  of  failure 
in  this  respect  the  metallic  surfaces  become  dry,  and  their 
friction  engenders  so  much  heat  that  there  is  a  liability  of  a 
kind  of  union  taking  place  between  the  two  surfaces,  techni- 
cally called  *  seizing*.  1008  Westm.  Gaz.  28  Sept.  10/3  We 
were  given.. paraffin  for  lubricating  oil.  Through  this  one 
of  the  bearings  of  our  crank-axle  '  seized  '. 

Seize,  variant  of  SESS  v.,  Obs. 

Seized  (s/zd),///.  a.    [f.  SEIZE  Z/.  +  -ED!.]    In 

senses  of  the  verb. 

1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vn.  v,  The  seized  cannon  are 
yoked  with  seized  cart-horses. 

I  Sei'zeinent.  Obs.  [f.  SEIZE  ZJ.  +  -MENT.]  An 
act  of  seizing,  a  seizure. 

1581  Apol.  Will,  of  Orange  H  i,  They,  .pursued  me  with 
.  .seasementes  of  goodes. 

Seizement,  variant  of  SESSMENT  Obs. 

Seizer  (srzai).  Also  5  sesour,  6  seysere, 
-our.  [f.  SEIZE  v.  +  -Eit1.]  One  who  or  that  which 
seizes ;  spec,  f  a.  a  canine  tooth  (obs*} ;  b.  a  person 
authorized  to  seize  persons  or  certain  goods,  = 
SEIZOB;  c.  a  sporting  dog  trained  to  seize  the 
animal  hunted. 

c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xv,  A  good  alaunt 
shuld  renne  also  faste,  as  a  grehounde,  and  any  that  he  may 
comme  to,  he  shulde  holde  wele  with  his  sesoures  and  not 
leue  it.  1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  VIIIt  c.  16  One  halfe  of  the 
price  of  the  saide  horse. .shalbe  to  the  vse  of  the  seysour 
and  arrestour  of  the  same.  1693  Dryden's  Juvcnalw.  (1607) 
So  The  Boatman  than  shall  a  wise  Present  make,  And  give 
the  Fish  before  the  Seizers  take.  1718  ROWE  tr.  Lucan 
iv.  ir62  Full  at  his  [the  Serpent's]  Throat  the  nimble  Seizer 
flies.  1809  SIMOND  Jrnl.  Gt.  Brit.  (1815)  I.  2,  I  overheard 
the  head  seizer  asking  the  Captain  whether  he  preferred 
having  his  wine  or  his  spirits  seized,  1854  BAKER  Rifle  $ 
Hound  in  Ceylon  viii.  200  The  pack,  .comprising,  .a  few 
couple  of  immense  seizers,  a  cross  between  bloodhound  and 
greyhound. 

Seizing  (s/'zirj),  M.  sb.    [f.  SEIZE  v.  +  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SEIZE.     Also  Comb. 
seizing-up  (see  SEIZE  v.  10  b). 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2463  Iff  tylmen  toke  tent  what  shuld 
tynt  worth,  Of  sede  pat  is  sawen,  be  sesyng  of  briddes, 
Shuld  neuer  corne  for  care  be  caste  vppon  erthe.  c  1400-50 
Wars  Alex.  3490  pai  [sc,  the  Macedonians]  said,  it  mi^t  be 
sufficient  be  sesyng  of  Persy..,'  Quat  sulde  we  fonde  any 
ferre?1  16x5  LATHAM  Falconry  Expl.  Words,  Ceasing,  is 
when  a  Hawke  taketh  any  thing  into  her  foot,  and  gripeth 
or  holdeth  it  fast.  1736  Gentl.  Mag.  VI.  434/1  The  seizing 
of  any  Place  in  Lorram  by  France,  was  always  looked  on  as 
a  Declaration  of  War.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xv, 
They  had  never  heard  before  of  a  regular  seizing-up  and 
flogging. 

2.  concr.  (Naut.)  -f  a.  A  rope  for  attaching  a  boat 
to  a  ship  (<?&,).   b.  A  small  cord  for  '  seizing*  two 
ropes  together,  or  a  rope  to  something  else.  C.  Cord- 
age or  yarn  used  for  *  seizing ' ;  also  seizing-stuff. 

F.  saisine  (see  SEISIN)  has  this  sense,  but  it  is  not  clear 
what  is  the  relation  between  the  Eng.  and  the  Fr.  word. 

1336  i»  Nicolas  Hist.  Royal  Navy  (1847)  II.  471  [For  15 
stone  of  hempen  cordage  to  make]  peyntours  (and]  seys- 
ynges  [15*.].  1615  E.  S.  Britain's  Buss  63,  Each  net 
must  haue  a  rope  five  or  six  Fathom  long  and  an  inch 
through,,  .called  a  Seazing,  to  fasten  the  net  vnto  the  War- 
roape.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  v.  25  There  is 
also  a  rope  by  which  the  Boat  doth  ride  by  the  ships  side, 
W"  we  cal  a  Seasen.  1634  W.  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosp.  i. 
xl,  The  Tyde  being  very  strong,  they  are  constrayned  to  goe 


ashore,  and  hale  their  Boats,  by  the  seasing,  or  roades  [see 
RODE  sb?\.  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  141 
The  Seizings  may  be  1/6  of  the  Rope  they  seize.  1836 
MARBVAT  Midsh.  Easy  xiii,  In  a  few  minutes  they  had  pre- 
pared a  great  many  seizings  to  tie  the  men  with.  1840  R.  H. 
DANA  Bef.  Mast  iii,  Marline  and  seizing-stuffs.  1877  HOLDS- 
WORTH  Sea  Fisheries  57  The  warp.. to  which  each  net  is 
made  fast  by  two  small  ropes  called  *  seizings  '.  1903  Pall 
Mall  Gaz.  28  Mar.  2/2  A  length  of  fine  steel  wire  seizing. 
Seizing  (srzirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  SEIZE  v.  +  -ING2.] 

1.  That  seizes,  takes  possession,  or  lays  hold  on 
something. 

1835  App.  Munic.  Corpor.  Rep.  \\.  1027  (Romney  Marsh) 
The  Seizing  Officer  of  wrecks,  fines  and  forfeitures,,  .is  re- 
munerated by  his  charges  for  business  done.  1887  L.  OLI- 
I'HANT  Episodes  viii.  144  The  rest  of  the  pack,  with  the  seiz- 
ing hounds  and  their  owner,  had  apparently  gone  off  upon 
some  other  scent. 

2.  That  seizes  the  attention  ;  arresting,  power- 
fully impressive.     [After  F.  saisissant '.] 

1865  ^all  Mall  Gaz.  -27  Mar.  8/2  One  [woman]  being  ex- 
ceedingly lovely,  and  the  other  of  a  very  seizing  ugliness. 
1886  STEVLNSON  Dr.  Jckyll  100  There  was  something 
abnormal.. in  the  very  essence  of  the  creature  that  now 
faced  me — something  seizing,  surprising  and  revolting. 

f  Sei-zling.  Obs  ,-°  [Corruptly  a.  G.  settling 
in  the  same  sense.]  (See  quot.) 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  325/2  A  Carpe,  first  a  SeuUng, 
then  a  Sproll  or  Sprall,  then  a  Carbe  or  Karbe, 

t  Sei'ZOr.  Law.  Obs.  Also  6  seisor.  [f.  SEIZE 
v.  +  -OK.]  A  person  authorized  to  seize  persons 
or  goods. 

1555  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  449  All  that  he  shall 
soo  bye  to  be  solde  shalbe  forfaict,  halfe  to  the  seisor  or 
accuser.  1626  Proclam.  29  Sept.,  All  the  Tobacco  which, 
uppon  any  Seizure  shall  become  forfeyted,  shall  be  brought 
to  our  Custom  House.. where  the  seizor  thereof  shall  de- 
liver the  same  to  our  use.  1702  Guide  for  Constables  27 
Any  person  may  make  such  seizures . .  and . .  the  seizors  shall 
..cause  the  said  cattle.. to  be  killed;  and  the  hides  and 
tallow  shall  be  to  the  seizor. 

Seizure (srg»uj).  Forms:  5  seasur, seissure, 
5-6  seasour,  6  seasor,  ceazure,  seysure,  6-7 
seasure,  7  ceasure,  6-9  seisure,  6-  seizure,  [f. 
SEIZE  v.  +  -UKE.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  seizing,  or  the  fact  of 
being  seized ;  confiscation  or  forcible  taking  pos- 
session (of  land  or  goods) ;  a  sudden  and  forcible 
taking  hold. 

1482  in  Leadam  Star  Chamber  Cases  (1903)  g  The  xxvjth 
day  of  Auguste . .  your  sayde  seruaunt  shuld  come  to  Topsarn 
..and  founde  the  same  seasur  as  ys  in  forme  afor  rehersid 
and  ratified  the  same  seasur.  1492  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI. 
456/1  The  Banishment  of  Scotts  out  of  England  by  a  cer- 
teyne  day,  under  loss  and  seissure  of  theyr  Goodes.  1545 
in  Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Crt.  Requests  (1898)  172  Onles  some 
iuste  cause  of  forfeiture  and  seasour  of  and  in  the  same 
demesne  landes.. shall  growe  to  the  said  defendauntes. 
1592  No-body  fy  Some-body  Fsb,  Lets.,  make  ceazure  of 
the  Crowne.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  i.  10  Thy  Lands 
and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine,  Worth  seizure,  do 
we  seize  into  our  hands.  1666  BUNYAN  Grace  Abound.  §  99 


premises,  1793  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  143  The  seizure 
of  the  estates  of  the  church.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  xiii, 
His  grasp,  .is  like  the  seizure  of  a  vice  !  1844  H.  H.  WIL- 
SON Brit.  India  \\\.  iv.  III.  131  The  burning  of  villages 
and  the  seizure  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  1862  MRS.  H. 
WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  in.  xxiy,  We  called  in  at  your  office  as 
we  came  by,  and  found  a  seizure  was  also  put  in  there.  1878 
32»d  Rep.  Customs  Comm.  56  A  seizure  of  108  Ibs.  of  un- 
customed tobacco  was  effected. 

•f  b.  Grasp,  hold ;  a  fastening.   Obs. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  i.  241  And  shall  these  hands. .Vn- 
yoke  this  seysure?  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  VH.  (1626) 
132  With  spels  and  charmes  I  break  the  Vipers  iaw,  Cleauc 
solid  rocks,  okes  from  their  seasures  draw. 

O.  A  sudden  attack  of  illness,  esp.  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  or  epilepsy.  Also,  a  sudden  visitation 
(of  calamity). 

1779  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  14  June,  The  seizure 
was,  I  think;  not  apoplectical.  1803  Med.  Jrttl.  XIV.  203 
If  a  person  is  incommoded  by  nausea  or  vomiting,  on  his 
seizure  with  this  fever,  a  1881  D.  G.ROSSETTI  HoitseofLife 
vi,  What,  .seizure  of  malign  vicissitude  Can  rob  this  body  of 
honour.  i&wAllbutfsSyst,  Med.\l\l.  347  Thecharacter 
of  the  seizures  in  general  paralysis  also  varies. 

f2.  Possession,  SEISIN.  Obs. 

1592  LODGE  Euph.  Shadow  (1882)  1 6  When  chllHe  age  had 
seasure  of  this  earth.  1611  W.  SCLATER  Key  (1620)  303  As 
he  [Satan]  hath  giuen  Rome  seizure  of  the  keyes  of  heauen, 
so  [etc.].  1612  —  Ministers  Portion  44  Sucn  consecration 
glues  him  seizure  of  them  in  fee.  1625  GiLi,Sacr.  Philos. 
iv.  56  It  hath  thereby.. a  seisure  and  delivery  of  those 
heavenly  joyes,  which  it  had  here  onely  in  assurance  of 
hope.  1641  URATHWAIT  Penit.  Pilgr.  xix.  101  So  dangerous 
is  the  custome  of  sinne,  when  it  has  taken  seazure,  or  pos- 
session of  the  soule.  1658  SLINGSBY  Diary  (1836)  202  On 
whom  these  inferiour  contentments  have  taken  Seasure. 

3.  Mech.  The  action  of  SEIZE  v.  n. 

i903Cooi'ER-KEv Rcp.Explos. Lowwoody  Partial  'seizure* 
took  place  at  times  between  the  ram  and  the  U-leather. 

Sejant  (srtl^ant),  a.  Her.  Forms:  6  seand, 
seiaunte,  seiante,  7  seijant,  7-9  seiant,  7-  se- 
jant. [Properly  seiant,  a.  OF.  *$ciant  var.  of 
scant  (mod.F.  sfant},  pres.  pple.  of  seoir  to  sit  :— 
L.  seder£.~\  In  a  sitting  posture  ;  esp.  of  a  quadru- 
ped :  Sitting  with  the  fore-legs  upright. 

c  1500  Sc.  Poem  ott  Her.  129  in  Q.  Set*.  Acad.  98  First,  a 
lionne  statant;..the  v.  seand.  1562  LEUII  Armory  79  b, 


A  Lion  seiaunte.  Sable.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  \. 
396  A  falcon  Seiant  vpon  a  gloue.  1644  SYMONDS  Diary 
(Camden)  17  Creast.a  dog  sejant.  ci^giEjicycl.Brif.\l\\. 
459/1  Two  Squirrels  sejant  adossee  Gules.  1864  bouTELi, 
Her.  Hist.  $  Pop.  xxi.  §  7  (ed.  3)  365  A  lion  sejant  affronte  gu. 

Sejoiu  (s/id^om),  v.  rare.  Also  6  seajoyn, 
6-7  sejoyn(e.  [f.  SE-  +  JOIN  v.t  after  L.  sejun- 
g£re\  see  SEJUNCT.]  trans.  To  separate,  disjoin. 

1568  tr.  /'.  Mart.  Vemiil,  Comm.  Rom.  viii.  207  b,  Wher- 
fore  in  godly  men  feare  is  neuer  seioyned  from  faith,  1584 
LODGE  Alarttm  agst.  Usurers  22  Though  perhaps  my 
tearmes  by  distance  be  Seaioyned  from  thee.  1651  HOWELL 
Venice  184*  Which  Councells  though  they  be  sejoynd  in 
Colleges  and  Offices,  yet  when  the  quality  of  the  affair  re- 
quires, they  all  consociat.  a  1754  W.  HAMILTON  Poemst  To 
Gentl.  going  to  travel  173  Thou  wanderest  into  foreign 
realms,  from  this  Far,  far  sejoined.  1844  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Logic  App.  n.  333  That  it  may  appear  whether  they  are  to 
be  conjoined  or  sejoined. 

tSejoi-nt,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SE-  + 
JOINT  a.t  after  L.  se/unctus,  pa.  pple  of  sejunge*re'. 
see  SEJDNCT.]  Separated,  disjoined. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  370  Deuyde  hem  that  pith  be 
fro  pith  seioynt  [gl.  seiuncta\. 

11  Sejour  C^wr).  [Fr.;  C  sejotirnerto  SOJOURN. 
Cf.  SOJOUB.] 

1.  The  act  of  staying  or  sojourning  in  a  place 
(for  a  longer  or  shorter  period). 

1755  Mem.  Capt.  /'.  Drake  \.  ix.  63  We  now  had  a  Sejour, 
or  Day's  Rest.  1759  CHESTERF.  Let.  to  Son  30  Mar.,  In  the 
meantime,  make  the  best  of  your  $e"jour  where  you  are. 
1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Spectre  Tapp.,  Mrs.  Simp- 
kinson  preferred  a  short  sejour  in  the  still-room. 

2.  A  place  of  sojourn  or  residence. 

1769  LD.  HOLLAND  in  Jesse  Selwyn  fy  Conttmp,  (1843)  II. 
375  You  will  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  sejour  of  Nice. 
1770  H.  ST.  JOHN  ibid.  III.  6  Then  comes  the  melancholy 
passage  to  Mahon  ;  then  the  charming  scjoitrvi  Minorca. 
1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xxv,  Edinburgh..  in  autumn  is  the 
most  melancholy  sejour  that  ever  poor  mortals  were  con- 
demned to. 

Sejourne,  obs.  form  of  SOJOURN  v. 

Sejugate  (se-dg^g^t),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  sejugat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  sejugdre,  f.  se-  SE-  +jugdre  to  yoke, 
join.]  trans.  To  separate,  disjoin. 

16*3  in  COCKERAM.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1839-51 
BAILEY  Festus  534  His  infallible  eye,  ..The  darkness  from 
the  light  shall  sejugate. 

SejUgOUS  (se-d3??g3s),  <z.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L. 
sejtig-us  (f.  sex  six  -^  jug-am  yoke  or  pair  of  cattle) 
+  -ous.  L.  had  sejitgis  adj.  and  sb.  (a  chariot) 
drawn  by  six  horses.]  (See  quot.) 

1793  MARTVN  Lang.  Bot.t  Sejugum  folium,  a  sejugous 
leaf;  or  a  pinnate  leaf  having  six  pairs  of  leaflets. 

t  SejU'nct,  a.  Obs.  rare~\  [ad.  L.  scjunct- 
ust  pa.  pple.  of  sejungSre  to  separate,  f.  se-  SE-  + 
jungtre  to  join.]  Separated,  separate. 

i6oa  \VARNER  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  351  The  seiunct 
Territories  of  the  English,  Welch,  and  Scots.  1648  N. 
ESTWICK  Treat.  Holy  Ghost  90  Hereby  is  noted  a  peculiar 
manner  of  the  original  of  one  Person  from  another  .  .  ,  as  the 
Son  from  the  Father,  which  is  sejunct  from  the  Father. 

Sejunction  (s^d^^-rjkjan).  rare.  [ad.  L.  se- 
juitction-emt  f.  sejungere:  see  prec.]  Separation. 

In  quot.  c  1530  as  a  term  of  rhetoric,  after  Cicero. 

c  1530  L.  Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  74  This  diuision  is  deuydcd 
into  setunction  and  distribucion.  Seiunction  is  whan  we 
shewe  wherin  our  aduersaries  and  we  agre,  and  what  it  is, 
wherupon  we  stryue.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  I.  i.  4 
Amongst  the  Mathematicians  the  Lines  are  considered  under 
divers  species,  as  Right  or  Straight  .  .  ;  as  also  is  considerable 
.  .their  Application  and  Sejunction,  their  Conjunction  and 
Separation.  1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  26  Difference  restraineth 
not  the  Genus,  but  by  a  kind  of  opposition  and  Sejunction 
of  the  Species.  1831  I.  TAYLOR  J.  Edwards'  Freedom  oj 


ntrod.  Ess.  86  The  sounds  good^  Kicetpleasantt..&.c. 
so  fix  themselves  in  the  memory  in  connexion  with  qualities, 
as  to  admit  of  sejunction  from  their  concretes.  1867  Trans- 
mut.  Species  xiv.  262  An  efficient  rule  for  dissociation  and 
sejunction, 

t  Sejirnctively,  adv.  Obs.  rare-%.  [f.  *se- 
junctive  adj.  (as  if  ad.  L.  *sejunctiv-us,  f.  $2junct-us 
SEJUNCT)  +  -LY  2.]  Separately. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  XIH.  IxxviiL  (1612)  322  As  hole- 
some  Plants  and  poysonous,  light,  darkenesse,  Heat,  and 
Cold,  That  Contraries  of  Creatures,  seiunctiuely,  should 
holde.  1650  CH.ARLETON  Paradoxes  28  Neither  vitrioll  nor 
Galls  are  sejunctively  black. 

tSejtrnctly,^.  Obs.rare-^.  [f.SEJUNCro.  + 
-LY  -.f  Separately. 

1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng,  in.  xv.  (1612)  68  Power  Dukes  at 
once,  in  ciuil  broyles,  seiunctly  after  raine  t—  reign  J. 

tSeJTl'ngate,^.  Obs.  rare—1.  [?  Misprinted  for 
SEJUGATE;  or  badly  f.  L.  sejtingtre  SEJUNGE  a.  + 
-ATE.]  =  SEJUGATE  v. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  7  b,  These  bones  are  selun- 
gated  on  eche  side,  in  their  endes  and  borders.  Ibid.  I.  g  b, 
The  eight  bone  of  the  head  is.  -seiungated  from  the  Cuneale 
bone  .  /by  the  vtj.  Suture. 

t  Sejtrnge,  v.  Obs.  rare-*,  [ad.  L.  sejunggre  : 
see  SEJUNCT  a.]  trans.  To  separate,  disjoin. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  23/1  Then  must 
the  seiunged  and  separated  partes,  ioyn  and  heale  together 
agayn.  1599  —  tr.  Gal>eUwuer>  s  Bk.  Pkysicke  311/1  By 
which  occasione  these  little  bones  soe  will  separate  and 
seiunge  themselves  from  the  other  fleshe  and  Bones. 

tSejungible,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7  sejunge- 
able.  [ad.  L.  type  *s?jungibilist  f.  sejungtre  to 
separate  :  see  SEJUNGE  v.  and  -IBLE,  -ABLE.]  That 
may  be  separated  or  sejoined. 


SEKKE. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  \.  105  The  spawn  and  egge  are  se. 
jungeable  [so  all  edd.  1650-92]  from  the  fish  and  fowl,  and 
yet  still  retain  the  prolifick  power  of  generation. 

Sek,  obs.  f.  SACK  sbl ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SUCK. 

Sek,  Seke,  obs.  forms  of  SEEK,  SICK. 

Seken,  Seker,  obs.  forms  of  SICKEN,  SICKEB. 

Sekil,  Sekir(e,  obs.  ff.  SIECLE,  SICKEB. 

Sekk,  obs.  form  of  SACK  j/>.3 

t  Sekke,  V.  notue-wd.  [Back-formation  from 
seketur  SECUTOR,  with  allusion  to  sekke  SACK  sb.^~\ 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  6235  J>e  whyles  be  execu- 
tours  sekke  If  his.  fyl  he  bag]  Of  be  soule  bey  ne  rekke. 

Sekke,  Sekklath,  obs.  if.  SACK,  SACKCLOTH. 

Sekur,  Sekyl,  sekkul :  see  SICKEB,  SICKLE  a. 

Sel,  obs.  form  of  CELL  si>.1 

"37S  •&•  Leg.  Saints  xxxiv.  329  \>e  thryd  day  he  come 
agane. .  to  be  sel,  quhare  frere  pelagius  can  duel.  1546  BALE 
Eng.  Votaries  I.  (1560)  38  b,  The  sel  of  an  holy  Nun. 

Sel,  obs.  f.  SEAL,  SELL  v. ;  variant  of  SELE  06s. 

Selachian  (irif'kUa),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  Also 
selacian,  selaoean.  [f.  mod.L.  Selachl  (a.  Or. 
of^dxi,  pi.  of  of\axos,  shark)  or  its  derivative 
Stlackli-T  -IAK.  Cf.  F.  silacien  (Cuvier).]  a.  adj. 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Selache  (Cuvier)  of 
sharks,  or  to  the  group  Selachii,  the  sharks  and 
their  allies,  b.  sb.  A  shark  or  allied  fish. 

1835  KIRBY  Hob.  ff  last.  Aiiim.  II.  xxi.  391  The  Selacians. 
1857  AGASSIZ  Contrib.  Nat.  Hist.  U.S.  I.  82  note,  I  would, 
therefore,  propose  the  name  of  Selachians  for  a  distinct  class 
embracing  the  Sharks,  Skates,  and  Chimair.is.  1859  UAH. 
WIN  Orig.  Spec.  xi.  (1873)  308  The  selaceans  or  sharks.  1870 
KOLLESTON  Anim.  Life  38  A  few  Selachian  fishes. 

Selad,  obs.  form  of  SALAD. 

Seladony,  -dyne,  var.  ff.  CELIDONY  l  Obs. 

Seladyne  (also  seledyne),  ?var.  CELIDONY  2 
06s.  Cf.  SALADINE  s&.* 

c  1420  Anturs  o/Arth.  22  (Douce  MS.)  With  saffres  and 
seladynes  [Ireland  MS.  seledynis]  set  by  be  sides. 

II  Selaginella  (srfckls-,  sflsedjine-la).  Sot. 
[mod.L.,  dim.  of  SELAOO.]  A  genus  of  crypto- 
gams ;  also  (with  //.)  a  plant  of  this  gcnns. 

«86g  GOSSE  Land  ff  Sea  350  A  carpet  of  lovely  green  Se- 
lagineUa.  1891  L.  H.  BAII.KY Nursery-bk.  (i8y6)  24  Ferns, 
lycopodiums  and  selaginellas  are  often  grown  from  spores. 

jSelago   (srU'i-go).     Bot.    [L.  st/ago.]    fa. 

The  club-moss  Lycopodium  Selago  (obs.').  b.  A  Lin- 
nsean  genus  of  S.  African  herbs  or  undershrubs. 

[1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxiv.  xi.  II.  193  Much  like  unto  this 
hearbe  Savine,  is  that  which  they  call  Selago.]  a  1627 
MIDDLETON  Witch,  iii.  iii.  (1778)  70  Heer's  Pannax  too... 
And  Selago,  Hedge  hisop  too. 

II  Selah  (srla).  Also  6-7  sola.  [Heb.  nto  «•/«*.] 
A  Hebrew  word,  occurring  frequently  at  the  end 
of  a  verse  in  the  Psalter  and  thrice  in  Ilab.  iii,  by 
the  LXX  rendered  om^aA/m;  supposed  to  be  a 
musical  or  liturgical  direction  of  some  kind,  per- 
haps indicating  pause  or  rest.  Hence  in  various 
allusive  uses  (see  quots.). 

1530  tr.  Queer's  Psalms  iii.  A  5,  This  worde  Selah  signi- 
fyeth  y«  sentence  before  to  be  pond'red  with  a  depe  affecte, 
longe  to  be  rested  upon  and  the  voyce  there  to  be  exalted. 
1623  S.  WARD  Peace-off.  (1(124)  50  Record,  not  all  and  euery 
fauour,  which  is  impossible,  but  the  most  memorable  and 
thankworthy  J  putting  a  special  Selah  of  thankes  vpon  them. 
1826  MRS.  BROWNING  Ess.  Mind  II.  629  Then  comes  the 
Selah  t  and  the  voice  is  hush'd.  1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet 
Breakf.-t.  iv,  But  you  need  not  think  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
every  time  his  popgun  goes  o(T,  making  a  Selah  of  him 
whenever  I  want  to  change  the  subject. 

Selam(e,  Selander:  see  SALAAM,  SALLENDEK. 

Selandine,  -yne,  obs.  forms  of  CELANDINE. 

Selar,  variant  of  CELUBE  Obs.,  canopy. 

1470-85  MALORY  .^r/iwxvii.  vi. 698  The  selar  of  the  bedde. 

Solar  e,  obs.  forms  of  CELLAR. 

c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  670/14  Hoc  selariiim,  selare. 

Selblack,  variant  of  SELFBLACK  06s. 

Seleh(e,  selcht,  obs.  forms  of  SEAL  s6.1 

Selcitud,  obs.  form  of  CELSITUDE. 

t  Selcouth,  a.,  adv.,  and  sb.  Obs.  Forms  : 
i  seld-,  vselt-),  selciitJ,  2-3  sel-,  seoloutJ,  3  sel-, 
seolkufl,  Orm.  sellou}),  (selke*,  sulcucS,  -kutS, 
stel-,  salon*),  3-5  seleu)),  -cuth,  -kuth,  -coup, 
-koup,  4-5  seloupe,  -coupe,  -cowp(e,  -kowp, 
-oo))(e,  (4  selout,  -cutt,  -euht,  silkouth,  5  sel- 
eowgh,  -kow,  -cought,  -ohouth,  seeloowth), 
3-6,  9  selcouth.  [f.  OE.  seld-an  SELDOM  +  cu3 
kno\vn  :  see  COUTH  a.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Unfamiliar,  unusual,  rare ;  strange,  marvellous, 
wonderful. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxv.  5  7  He  was  oflyst  Sais 
seldcuoan  sones.  c  1200  ORMIN  19217  Forr  batt  wass  wiss 
sellcu|j  mec^c,  &  sellcub  aidmodnessc.  c  1205  LAV.  3894 
From  heouene  her  com  a  sulcuo  flod.  1338  K.  BRUNNE 
CkroH.  (1810)  33  pis  was  be  selcouthest  cas,  bat  haf  herd 
neuen.  £1440  Promf.  Pan:.  452/1  Selkow,  or  seeldam 
seyne  [v.rr.  selcowthc,  seelcowth],  rants.  <ri46o  Tmuwley 
Myst.  viii.  103  Yonder  I  seaselcowth  syght.  1596  SPENSER 
/*.  ().  IV.  viii.  14  She..wondred  much  at  his  so  selcouth 
case.  1815  SCOTT  Ld.  of  I  sits  iv.  xii,  Deep  import  from 
that  selcoulh  sign  Did  many  a  mountain  Seer  divine. 

2.  Various,  different,  not  of  one  kind. 

a  1000  Co/toy,  jflfric  in  Wr.-Wulcker  96  Varias  lustts, 
sHcube  reaf.  a  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  41  Seofe  leies  uwil[clan 
of  seolcuore  heowe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.i-i,  Sanges  sere  of  sel- 
cuth  [C/'iHl.diuersJ  rime,  Inglis,  frankys  and  latine.  1340-70 
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Alex,  ff  Dind.  490  per-inne..  we  sen  selcoube  kindus  Of  be 
fletinge  fihs  [L.  ibi  varia  genera  pisfium  conteniplannir\. 
c  1425  Eng.  Cony.  Irel.  xii.  28  Aftyr  many  selcouth  &  dyuers 
redes  [orig.  post  mnlta  variaqite  concilia}. 

B.  adv.  Wonderfully. 

«  1300  Cursor  M.  1060  pis  abel  was  a  bird  for  fee,  Selcuth 
hali  man  was  he.  Ibid.  24093  Mi  sun  bat  wassaselcutsuete. 

C.  sb.  Something  wonderful  ;  a  marvel. 

£1200  ORMIN  16156,  &  tatt  wass  wunnderrlij  sellcub,  & 
wunnderrli?  forrtakeim.  c  1220  Bestiary  556  In  Oe  se  senden 
sclcuSes  manic,  c  1350  IVitl.  I'atcrnc  2579  Se  wicti  a  sel- 
coub  bis  semliche  best  worcheb.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi. 
355  Many  selcouthes  I  seygh.  c  1470  HENKYSON  Mor.  Fab. 
ix.  (F0.rt  Wolf  ff  Cadger)  xvii,  Sic  ane  selcouth  saw  I  not 
this  seuin  3eir. 

b.  In  phrases,  as  what  selcouth,  no  selcouth, 
what  wonder,  no  wonder.  Me  (him,  etc.)  thinks 
selcouth,  I  have  selcouth  —  I  wonder. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  8  Gif  him  buncheS  wunder  &  selkuo  of 
swuch  onswere.  a.  1300  Cursor  M.  1238  Adam  had  pastel 
nine  hundret  yere,  Nai  sclent  bof  he  wex  vn.fere.  Hid. 
13902  Selcut  me  thine  [Trin.  Selcoube  I  haue]  yee  hatte  me 
sua.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  IS.  xi.  358  And  how  amonge  be 
grene  grasse  grewe  so  many  hewes,  And  somme  soure  and 
some  swete,  selcouthe  me  bou^te. 

Hence  f  Se'lcouthness  Ol>s.~° 

CI440  Promp.  Parv.  452/1  Selcowtnesse  \Winch.  MS. 
Selcowthnesses,  Seelcowthnesses],  rarifas. 

tSe'lcOUth,  v.  06s.  rare.  [f.  SEr.cocTH  a.] 
trans.  To  make  wonderful  ;  to  show  as  marvellous. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psultcr  iv.  4  And  wites  bat  lauerd  his  haligh 
selkoubede  \v.r.  selcubed]  he  [Vulg.  mirificavit}.  a  1340 
HAMPOLE  Ps,  xv.  2  He  selcouthid  alle  mi  willes  [Vulg. 
inirificavit  otiines  voluntntes  n:eas\ 

t  Selcouthly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SELCOUTH  a.  + 
-LY2.]  Strangely,  wonderfully. 

cizoo  ORMIN  2586  Forr  na;re  jho  nohht  Drihhtin  Godd 
Swa  sellcublike  cweme,  5iff[etc  ].  cisjo  R.  UKUNNB  Chron. 
IVact  (Rolls)  7333  So  waxynge  folk..Ne  so  eendryng,  ne  so 
pleyntyue  .  .  In  no  londe  scholde  men  fynde,  Ne  selcou  i>loker 
so  to  gendre.  c  1475  KaufCoiljear  680  Selcouthly  in  seir 
he  was  set  suttelly. 

t  Seld,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  r  seld,  2  sell,  3  seld, 
5  selde,  6  Hist,  silde.  [OE.  seld  neut.,  meta- 
thetic  form  of  sett  SETTLE  sb. 

\  distinct  word  from  OE.  sflit,  solid  mansion,  hall.)] 
.  A  seat,  throne. 


s        se      .,-c  sete.    c  1203      AY. 
And  ba  six  swin  he  gon  a;ten  alle  zr  he  arise  of  selde. 

2.  A  shop.  (In  L.  records  selda  or  silda.  ;  also  in 
AF.  form  seitde.)  Also,  a  stand  for  spectators. 

[1407  Maldon  (Essex)  liber  A,  If.  14  b,  Pro  parcella  terre 
de  communi  super  quam  finis  unius  seude  in  le  draperie  est 
edificatus.]    c  1450  Godstoiu  Reg.  96  And  ij.  seldis  in  the 
market  of  Wycombe.    Ibid.  508  One  selde,  with  a  solar  ouer 
the  same  selde  I-bilde.     1598  STOW  Snrv.  206  After  which 
time  the  king  caused  this  silde  or  shede  to  bee  made,  and     I 
strongly  to  bee  builded  of  stone,  for  himself,  the  Queene,     < 
and  other  estates  to  stand  in,  and  there  to  behold  the  iust-     ; 
ings.     Ibid.  207  The  men  of  Bredstreete  ward  contended 
with  the  men  of  Cordwayner  street  ward  for  a  selde  or  shede. 

t  Seld,  adv.  and  a.  Obs.  Forms:  3-7  selde,  4-7 
seld  ;  3  sealde,  3-6  sielde,  4  sylde,  4-5  seyld(e, 
4-6  seild(e,  silde,  seelde,  4-7  seeld,  5  zelde, 
6  sield,  sealde,  6-7  sild.  [Early  ME.  selde, 
formed  as  positive  to  seldor,  seldost,  in  OE.  used 
as  compar.  and  superl.  oiseldan  SELDOM.] 

A.  adv.  =  SELDOM  adv. 

c  looo  /ELFRIC  Grant,  xxxviii.  (Z.)  240  Raro  seldan,  rarius 
seldor,  rarissime  ealra  seldost.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  ffoi/t. 
207  He  haueS..gon..seldere  bene  he  sholde  to  his  chirche. 
c  1203  LAY.  17940  For  selde  [c  1273  sealde]  he  aswint  (>e  to 
him  seolue  bencheS.  c  1290  ,y.  Bug.  Leg.  474/424  ?wane  he 
is  wroth,  he  doth  wreche,  ake  bat  fallez  ful  sielde.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  371  The  peple  hym  heelde  A  prudent 
man,  and  that  is  seyn  ful  seelde.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn 
(Rolls)  I.  131  Egypt  is  silde  bereyne.  1483  CAXTON  Gold. 
Leg.  i?5b/2  He  wente  ofte  barefote  and  selde  ware  ony 
gyrdle.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  m.  Wks.  225/2  It  is  pytye 
that  we  see  suche  lyghte  so  sielde.  1590  GREENE  Never  too 
Late  Wks.  (Grosart)  VIII.  158  Report  that  sild  to  honour 
is  a  friend.  1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  ix.  xxiv,  A  weapon 
strange,  before  this  seen  but  seeld.  1652  C.  B.  STAPYLTON 
Heradian  iv.  26  Though  such  a  fall  hath  heard  of  been  but 
seeld. 

b.  predicatively.    (Cf.  SELDOM  adv.  d.) 
1390  COWER  Con/.  II.  78  For  sielde  it  is  that  love  alloweth 
Thegentilmanwithoutegod.  £1460  FcmEScUEAos.&Lim 
Man.  xiii.  (1885)  14!  Wherfore  it  is  right  selde  j>at  French- 
men  be  hanged  ffor  robbery. 

B.  adj.  =  SELDOM  a. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxvL  (1495)  k  j,  Yf  the 
herte  be  to  dreye  &  colde  he  makyth  .slow?  brethe  and 
x}de  'U  '"P'ratio  tardu  eit  t,  rara}.  1534  MORE  Com/. 
agst.  rrtb.  ii.  Wks.  1172/1  Let  vs..  make  those  kyndcs  of 
recreacion  as  BOOTH  and  as  silde  as  we  can.  1603  FLORIO 
Montaigne  III.  v.  530  Therefore  hath  nature  bestowed..  on 
vs  a  .seld  and  vncertaine  aljilitie.  1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag. 
iv.  H  2  b,  Honest  women  are  so  sild  and  rare. 

C.  Comb.,   as  seld-heard-of,    -known,    -shaven, 
-shown    adjs.  ;    sald-speooh,    taciturnity;    seld- 
time,  -when  (also  -whens),  -where,  -while  advs., 
rarely.     Also  SELDSEEN  a. 

1597  Cert.  Prayers  in  Litnrg.  Sen.  Q.  Elii.  (Parker 
Soc.)  67!  Thy  rare-seen,  unused,  and  "seeld-heard-of  good- 
ness. 1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xii.  256  Strange  and  "seld- 
knowne  opinions.  1800  LAMB  Let.  to  Coleridge  14  Aug., 
Please  to  blot  out  '  gentle-hearted  ',  and  substitute..  "seld- 
shaven,  odd-eyed,  stuttering,  or  any  other  epithet.  1607 
SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  L  229  "Seld-showne  Flamins  Doe  presse 
among  the  popular  Throngs,  a  112$  Ancr.  K.  76  Nouhware  l 
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me  holi  write,  ne  ivimle  we  bet  heo  spec  bute  uor  siien  ;  auh 
for  be  *seldspeche  hire  wordes  weren  heuie.  t:  1386  CHAUCER 
Clerk's  T.  90, 1  me  reioysed  of  my  libei  te,  That  'stekie  (?-.>• 
selden]  tyme  is  founde  in  mariage.  1:897  K-  /KLMtEU  Gre- 
gory's Past.  C.  xliii.  313  Donne  cymS  sio  blis  'seldhwaime. 
<t  1225  Ancr.  R.  428  Swuch  ouh  wummone  lore  to  beon— 
luuelich  &  liSe,  and  seldhwonne  sturne.  1387  TREVISA 
Hidden  (Rolls)  I.  333  Men  of  that  lond  haueb  no  feiu-re,  but 
onhche  be  feuere  agu,  and  bat  wel  silde  wlianne.  1422  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.,  Prtv.  Priv.  157  Thow  shalte  Pre>^e  antl 
commende  scaraly  and  seldewannes.  1546  J.  HI-.YUUOD 
Prov.  (1867)  40  Meete  shall  they  seelde  when,  or  haply 
neuer.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  234  Chastete,  which  "sielde 
wher  Comth  nou  adaies  into  place.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden 
(Rolls)  I.  389  pey..eteb  wel  *seelde  while. 

Seld,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  SELL  v. 
t  Seldall.   Ol/s.  rare. 

1560  in  Coventry  Corpus  C/ir.  Plays  (1902)  86  A  selklal! 
for  God  xij  d.  a  1583  li'id_.  82  A  seldall  for  God  xij  d. 

Selde,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SELL  v. 

Seldom  (se-hbm),  adv.  and  a.  Forms  :  n.  i 
seldan,  -on,  -un,  3-6  selden,  (3  Orm.  seldeun), 
4-5  -ene,  -on(e,  -yn(e,  -ine,  4-6  -in,  5  -ing,  -an, 
celdane;  4-5  sild-,  sylden,  5  -un,  -yn,  4-0  -on  ; 
4-5  sielden,  seelden,  -yn,  seilden,  -yn,  4-6 
-in,  5  seyldyn.  Also  SENDLE.  0.  1,3,  5  seldum, 
4-7  -ome,  5  celdom,  aeldoura,  6  selldorae,  4- 
seldom;  5-7  sildom(e,  6  syldome,  sildam; 
4-7  seeldome,  5  -am,  -era,  ceeldam,  6  seeldom, 
sealdonie,  6-7  sieldome.  [OE.  seldan  (altered 
to  selJuni  by  the  analogy  of  advb.  datives  plural 
like  hwiliun  :  see  WHILOM)  corresponds  to  OFiis. 
sidden,  MLG.,  MUu.  selden  (mod.Du.  selden  , 
OHG.  seltan  (MUG.,  mod.G.  selten},  ON.  sialdan 
(Da.  sjeldcn,  Sw.  sdllan),  f.  OTeut.  *seldo-  (prob. 
an  adj.)  represented  in  Goth  sildaleik-s  wonderful 
(whence  sildalMjan  to  be  astonished).  The 
ulterior  affinities  are  unknown.] 

A.  adv.  On  few  occasions,  in  few  cases  or 
instances,  not  often  ;  rarely,  infrequently. 

a.  1:897  K.  /Ku -HKD  Gregory's  Past.  C.  ix.  57  Seldim  mon 

XeleornaS  on  miclum  lice  eaomodnesse.  c  1200  ORMIN  8468 
Korrbi  batt  Arrcliclaw  be  king  ba:r  munnde  cumeiin  sdilenn. 
1398  TREVISA  liartlt.  De  P.  R.  xin  11.11495)  441  Alv,  in 
wynter  selden  or  neuer  py  tie  water  fresyth.  c  1460  FOKIESCUK 
Alts,  ff  Lint.  Man.  iii.  (1885)  114  Thai  eyten  no  flesshe  but 
yf  it  be  right  seldon  a  lille  larde.  a  1510  DOUGLAS  A".  11 'art 

I.  142   For  seildin  had  thai  sene   sic   folkis    befoir.      1538 
STAKKEY  F.ngiaml  i.  iii.  85  Pryncys  nnd  lordys  syldon  loke 
to  the  gud  ordur  and  wellh  of  theyr  subiectys. 

P.  a  loco  [see  b].  c  1220  Bestiary  241  De  mire..reste3 
hire  seldum.  1340  HAMTOLE  Pr.  Consc.  756  For  seldom  a 
man  bat  has  bat  held,  Hele  has,  and  him-self  may  weld. 
c  1440  Pmnp.  1'nrr.  65/1  Ceeldam  (P.  ceidom),  raro.  £1449 
PECOCIC  Rt'f>r,  I.  xiv.  77  Seeldem  fallith  the  contrarie.  1589 
NASHE^;ja/.  Absurd.  A  4!),  Tlial  face  [is]  most  faire,  which 
seldoinmest  comes  into  the  open  ayre.  1615  G.  SANDYS  1'rii-'. 
47  Or  oftner,  or  seldomer,  as  occasion  required.  1678  RAY 
Prov.  (ed.  2)  348  Li^tners  seldome  hear  good  of  themselves. 
1748  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Montagu  2  Feb.  (i8-j3l 

II.  159  Complainers  are  seldom  pitied,  and  boasters  yet  sel- 
domer believed.    1867  MILL  Snl'j.  H'oincn  (1869!  142  Women, 
it  is  said,  seldomer  fall  under  the  penal  law.  .than  men. 

Proverb.  1546  HEYWOOD/VW.  i.iv.  Wks.  (1562)  Aivb,  Sel- 
dome comth  the  better.  1394  SIIAKS.  Rick.  Ill,  n  in.  4. 
1630  H.  PARKER  True  Portr.  Kings  Eng.  32  Yet  (as  we  say 
Seldom  comes  a  better ;  when  one  is  cut  off,  another  like  the 
Hidra's  head  springs  up  in  his  place. 

b.  With  ever  added  pleonastically.  (Cf.  EVEII 
7  c,  RAKELY  2  b. )  ?  Obs. 

a  looo  Sal.  fr  Snt.  269  Seldum  a;fre  his  leoma  licgcaS. 
1643  TRAIT  Connn.  Gen.  iv.  17  They  seek  to  immotiah/i 
themselves  upon  their  possessions  ;  but  the  third  heite  sel- 
dome ever  owns  them.  1813,  1828  [see  EVER  7  c]. 

fo.  Seldom  or  ever:  by  confusion  of  'seldom  if 
ever '  and  '  seldom  or  never '.  (Cf.  EVER  7  b, 
RARELY  2  c.) 

1752  A.  MURPHY  Gray's  Inn  Jnl.  No.  14  r  2  The  Players 
seldom  or  ever  throw  out  the  Voice  with  any  Vehemence. 
1827  U.  JOHNSON  Ind.  Field  Sports  100  It  is  what  they  sel- 
dom or  ever  do. 

d.  It  is  seldom  that .  .  .  (Cf.  RARELY  2  d.)  Also 
t  it  is  seldom  when  . . .  (Cf.  seldom-when  in  C.) 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  30  Ful  selden  is  that  wclthe  Can 
soffre  his  oghne  astat  in  helthe.  c  1430  PUgr.  Lyf  Manhode 
II.  Iviii.  (1869)  98  Seelden  it  was  bat  i  sih  hire.  1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iv.  79  'Tis  seldome,  when  the  Bee  doth  leaue 
her  Comb  In  the  dead  Carrion.  1812  COLERIDGE  Lett. 
(1895)  599  It  is  seldom  that  want  of  leisure  can  be  fairly 
stated  as  an  excuse  for  not  writing,  a  1859  MACAULAY  /list. 
Eng.  xxiv.V.  229  It  was  seldom  indeed  that  a  white  freeman 
. .  was  employed  in  severe  bodily  labour. 

B.  adj.  Rare,  infrequent.  Obs.  exc,  occas.  with 
agent-n.  or  noun  of  action. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  328/2  Seldome  \MS.  seldonej,y///ny«^*j, 
rants,  rariter.  iy&Tltu>\LV.Ol>ed.Chr.Afiin  71  b.Cnastite 
is  an  exceadinse  selden  gyfte.  1583  Q.  ELIZ.  in  HoliushctCs 
Chron.  (1587)  III.  1306/2  Yet  amongst  my  manie  volumes, 
1  hope  Gods  booke  hath  not  beene  my  sildomest  lectures. 
1587  in  loM  Rep.  Hist,  AfSS.  Coitim.  App.  v.  445  Yf  at 
seldom  tymes  he  should  chaunce  to  play  at  lawful!  games. 
Ci6oo  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Iii,  Blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldome 
pleasure.  1650  JKR.  TAVLOR  Holy  Living  u.  §  2  (1727)  59 
A  suppressed  and  seldom  anger.  1658  }Vhole  Duty  Man  v. 
§  14.  45  We  should  think  it  wisdom  to  be  as  frequent  as  we 
are  ordinarily  seldom  in  it.  1797  ANNA  SEWARpAi//.  (1811) 
IV.  302  His  nor  did  not ',  used  as  an  affirmative  at  seldom 
times  by  Milton,  is  frequent  here.  1822  LAMII  Elia  Ser.  n. 
Books  <y  Reading,  Seldom-readers  are  slow  readers.  1865 
MRS.  WHITNEY  Gayworthys  xix,  They. .  watched,  with 
grieved  hearts  and  seldom  speech.  1891  Pall  Mall  Gat. 
18  Nov.  1/2  On  evenings  reserved.. to  the  seldom  speakcu. 


SELDOMLY. 

C.  Comb.,  as  seldom-comfortless,  -seen  (cf.  SELD- 
SEEN),  -trodden  adjs. ;  seldom-time(s,  -when, 
-while  advs.,  rarely. 

a 1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (Sommer)  229  His  *seldom- 
comfortlesse  flatterers,  c  1440  Protiip.  Pan'.  452/1  Selkow, 
or  *seeldam  seyne,  rarus.  1600  J.  1JORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  i. 
22  So  woorthie  and  so  seldome-seene  guests.  1386  *Selden 
time  [see  seld-time,  SELU  C.].  c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees) 
2289  Ful  seldyn  tyme  speke  he  walde.  1557  NORTH  Guevara's 
Diall  Pr.  106  It  *seldome  times  chaunceth  but  lhat  one  of 
the  parties  are  deceived.  c888  K.  ^!£LI-RED  Boclh.  XZXVU. 
§  4  peah  hi  *seldum  hwonne  beswemde  weor3en.  _  1390 
GowsR  Conf.  III.  237  He  duelte  evcre  in  chamhre  stille,. . 
That  selden  whanne  in  other  stede  If  that  hewolde  wenden 
oute.  1603  SHAKS.  Afeas.  for  M.  IV.  ii.  89  Sildome  when 
The  steeled  Gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men.  1876  LANIER  Pccnis, 
Ps.  West  107  Solemn  wings  that  wave  but  *seldomwhile. 

t  Seldomly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SELDOM  a.  +  -LY  -.] 
Rarely. 

1549  LATIMER  sth  Serin,  te/.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  143  So  that 
it  be  vsed  rarely,  seldomly.  1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  Introd. 

8  The  aire  is  for  the  most  part  pure}  seldomely  corrupted 
with  noysome  vapours. 

Seldomness  (se'ldamnes).  [f.  SELDOM  a.  + 
-XES.S.]  Infrequency,  rareness. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  11.  L  iv  b,  The 
sildomenesse  of  suche  as  are  seen  to  attain  to  that  point. 
1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  RIor.  n.  i.  (1716)  44  The  strength 
of  delight  is  in  its  seldomness  or  rarity.  1792  ANNA  SEWARD 
Lett.  (iSn)  III.  172  Suffer  the  length  of  my  letters  toattone 
for  their  seldomness.  1861  LD.  PALMERSTOX  Sf.  in  Times 

9  Jan.  6/4  In  proportion  to  the  seldomness  of  those  occa- 
sions, .is  the  gratification  which  they  afford. 

t  Se'ldseeil,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  seldsiene, 
-synde,  3  seldeeue,  seltsene,  -scene,  6  seld-, 
seildseue,  seeldseene,  6-7  seldseen(e.  [OE. 
seldsiene  =  MDti.  seltsiene,  OHG.  sdts&ni  (MHG. 
scltsxne,  mod.G.  with  change  of  suffix  sellsam), 
ON.  sialdscnn  (Sw.  has  sdllsam  after  Ger.)  :— 
OTeut.  *scldosewnjo-,  -ssewnjo- :  see  SELDOM  and 
SENE  a.]  Seldom  to  be  seen  or  met  with ;  rare. 
(By  iCthc.  writers  sometimes  analysed  as  seldseen.) 

c8«3  K.  /ELFRED  Ores.  n.  iv.  (1883)  76  Cirus  geahsade.. 
t>ast  t>2em  folce  seldsiene  &  uncuoe  wseron  wines  dryncas. 
c 959  in  Kemble  Cod.  Difl.  (1845)  III.  450  VElc  seldsynde 
fisc  oe  weor5lic  by<5.  a.  1225  A  tier.  R.  80  Our  speche  schal 
bcon  seldcene.  c  1230  Hali  blcid.  37  Hit  is  Kelt  sene  on 
eor5e.  1547  BALDWIN  filor.  Philos.  I.  viii.  Civb,  Thales.. 
was  asked  what  was  the  most  difficill  and  seldest  seen 
thing?  He  aunswered  :  an  olde  Tyrant.  A  selde  sene 
thing  in  dede.  c  1590  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  i.  63  Seild- 
sene  costly  stones.  1616  T.  SCOT  Philoiuythie  1)  5  b,  The 
most  precious-seld-seen  Vnicorne. 

Sele  (s/1),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  I  seel  (dot. 
pi.  suclum,  s&lum),  seel,  3  ssel,  scale,  sil,  3-5  sel, 
4  sell,  4-5  cele,  seele,  4-8  seel,  4,  9  seyle,  5 
oeele,  ceyl(l)e,  5-6  seill,  seyll(e,  5,  9  sale,  7 
ceile,  7-9  seal,  sell,  3-  sele.  [OE.  sxl  masc. 
and  fern. :— OTeut.  type  *ssiU-z,  app.  a  subst.  use 
of  the  adj.  found  in  Goth,  sel-s  good  (whence  selei 
goodness),  ON.  ssell  happy  (whence  sxla  wk.  fern., 
J«/(/str.  fern.,  happiness);  in  \YGer.  outside  Kng. 
preserved  only  in  derivatives,  OS.  saHg,  OHG. 
saltg  (see  SEELY  «.),  MHG.  s&lliche  fortunately, 
OS.  s&lda,  OHG.  s&lida  happiness  (see  SELTH). 
An  ablaut-variant  *sol-  occurs  in  OE.  sil  adv. : 
see  etymological  note  to  SELE  a.] 

1.  Happiness,  prosperity,  good  fortune.  On  sele, 
a  sele  (OE.  on  sselum,  on  sdlum) :  happy. 

Beowulf 607  pa  waes  on  salum  sinces  brytta.  Ibid.  1170 
pu  on  sxtuin  wes.  cizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hoin.  183  pu  ware  a 
sele  gief  ich  was  wro&.  c  1200  ORMIN  14304  All  niiddellaer- 
dess  selljje  &  sel.  c  1105  LAY.  10040  Brutles  heo  gretten . . 
beden  heom  beon  on  sele  [c  1275  scale],  a  1240  Ureisun  in 
Cott.  Horn.  183  Ihesu  min  heorte  Mi  sel  mi  saule  hele. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2905  par  neuer  man  sank  bat  was  o  sele. 
Ibid.  3962  He  isvm-sett  all  wit  sell.  13..  Gam.  <y  Gr.  Knt. 
2409  Sele  yow  bytyde.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl.  (Nitiian) 
1117  Lord,  sa  haf  I  sele,  in  galouay  we  haf  don  rycht  wele. 
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while  sorrow  be  gone.     1875  W.  ALEXANDER  6'£.  Ain  Folk 
82  Seil  upo'  them,  they're  a  winsome  pair. 

2.  Favourable  or  proper  time,  opportune  moment ; 
occasion,  opportunity  ;  season,  time  of  day.  Cf. 
BAKLEY-K&,  HAYSEL. 

With  OE.  sil  and  mil  (Beowulf)  cf.  quot.  a  1825.  To 
give  the  sele  of  the  day :  '  to  pass  the  time  of  day,'  to  give 
a  friendly  greeting  in  passing. 

Beowulf  1008  pa  wees  s^l  and  mael,  bat  to  healle  gang 
Healfdenes  sunu.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  112  pas  wyrte  man 
mses  niman  on  aslcne  ssel.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  185  Dos 
feawe  word  seide  ure  drihten . .  at  sume  sele,  bo  be  he  wunede 
licamliche  on  eorSe.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1095  Loth  and  his 
dogtres  two  Ledden  Sis  angeles  ut  in  sel.  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Hanctl.  Synne  5779  Now  whom  My}t  y  fynde,  J>ys  yche  sele, 
To  whom  y  myjt  selle  Pers  wele.  1375  Creation  770  in 
Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  133  po  wente  he  ajen  in  bat 
sel  And  tolde  Mijhel  his  cas.  c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St. 
Katk.  682  pat  alle  bese  bingys  at  euery  tyme  &  seele  schuld 
be  redressed.  01450  Mankind  (Brandl  1898)  334  He  hath 
mett  wyth  the  goode  man  mercy  in  a  schroude  sell.  1662 
GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  in.  verse  18.  I.  xxx.  §  i.  385  At  what 
ceile  of  the  day  or  night  soever  it  be.  1674  RAY  6'.  4-  •£•  C. 
Words  76  1 1  is  a  fair  seel  for  you  to  come  at,  i.e.  a  fair  season 
or  time;  spoken  ironically  to  them  that  come  late.. .What 
Seel  of  day  ?  What  time  of  day.  1787  W.  H.  MARSHALL 
Norfolk  (1795)  II.  387  Seel,  or  Seal,  time  or  season;  as, 
'  hay-seel  ',  hay-time  ;  '  barley.seel  ',  barley  seed-time  ; 
1  wheat-seel ',  wheat  seed-time ;  '  bark-seel ',  the  barking 


>n.     a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia  s.  v.  Seal,  Of  an  idle 
dissipated  fellow,  we  say  that  he  'keeps  bad  seals';.. 


season, 
and  dis 

of  a  sober,  regular,  and  industrious  man.. that  he  'keeps 
good  seals  and  meals '.     1857  BORROW  Romany  Rye  I.  x.\i. 
249  As  1  passed . . ,  I  gave  the  man  the  sele  of  the  day. 
b.  A  period  of  time. 

a  1250  O™1  A>  Night.  953  He  mihte  bet  speken  a  sele. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ctiron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  7005  Jyf  Constant 
had  lyued  ani  se!  He  schuld  haue  mended  |>e  lond  ful  wet. 
1338  —  Chron.  (1810)  80  per  duelled  bei  non  seel.  1447 
BOKENHAM  Seyntys,  Mary  Magd.  1026  In  ful  short  seel. 

tSele,o-  Obs.  Forms:  Compar.  I  s€lra,sellra, 
sella,  2-3  selre,  3  selere  ;  Superl.  I  selest,  3  sel- 
est ;  Positive  3  seel,  sel,  seal,  accus.  ssolne.  [The 
OE.  sllra,  stlla,  better,  shiest  best,  represent  OTeut. 
types  *solizon-,  *solisto-  (cf.  OE.  stf,  older  soil  adv. 
belter  :—*soliz),  f.  *sol-,  ablaut-variant  of  *sd'l- : 
see  SELE  sb.  The  positive  sel(e  in  early  ME.  is 
a  back-formation  from  the  other  degrees ;  whether 
there  is  mixture  of  an  adoption  of  ON.  sxll  happy 
is  uncertain.]  Good. 

Bemmilf  2890  DeaS  bi5  sella  eorla  sehwylcum  bonne 
edwitlif !  cq&Linclisf.Gosp.  Matt.  x.  31  SellratL. mcliorcs\. 
c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  ibid.,  5e  synt  selran.  Ibid.  Luke  x.  42 


Ne  isaeh  nseuere  na  man  selere  cniht  nenne.  Ibid.  24954 
pus  andswa:rede  Walwain  be  sele.  c  1230  Hali  Mt-id,  67  In 
al  bat  euer  sel  is.  13. .  K.  Alis.  7430  For  ben  yee  sele,  ben 
ye  wrothe,  Ynde  and  Perce  buth  myn  bothe. 

Sele,  obs.  form  of  CEIL  v. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1519  Sylours  of  sendale  to  sele  ouire 
be  gatis. 

Sele :  see  SEAL  sbs.,  SEEL  v.2,  SEELY  a.,  SELL  v. 

Select  (sHe-kt),  a.  (and  sb.}.  Also  6  seleete. 
[ad.  L.  selecl-us  select,  chosen,  pple.  of  scligire  to 
choose  out,  select,  f.  se-  apart,  SE-  +  legere  to  col- 
lect, choose,  etc.  Cf.  Sp.,  Pg.  selefto.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Selected,   chosen  out  of  a  larger  number,  on 
account  of  excellence  or  fitness ;  picked. 

Select  committee,  see  COMMITTEE  3.  Select  meeting, 
(amongst  Quakers)  a  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders.  Select 
vestry,  see  VESTRY. 

1565  CoorER  Thesaurus,  Selcctus,  chosen  from  amonge 
other :  chief  amonge  other  :  seleete.  1571  DIGGES  Pantom, 
Ep.  -f  ij  b,  When  they  shall  perceiue  your  Lordshippe . .  doth 
allow  and  accepte  them  as  fragranle  floures  seleete  and 
gathered  out  of  the  pleasant  gardynes  Mathematicall.  1580 
Lease  in  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  I.  237  These  twelve  select  trees. 
1606  WARNKR  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  Ded.,  Whom  my  Muse  Doth 
its  select  Mecaenas  chuse.  1667  MILTON  P.L.  xi.  819. No 
sooner  hee  with  them  of  Man  and  Beast  Select  for  life  shall 
in  the  Ark  be  lodg'd.  1676  HALE  Contempl.  n.  Medit. 
Lord's  Pr.  167  Not  only  at  the  select  and  solemn  times  of 
Prayer,  but  in  the  general  Frame  of  our  conversation,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  June  1647,  He  married  us  in  Sir  Richd. 
Browne's  Chapell. .,  some  few  select  freinds  being  present. 
1712  in  T.  W.  Marsh  Early  Friends  in  Surrey  <*•  Sussex 
xv.  (1886)  140  Its  Unanimusly  agreed,  .that  a  Select  Meet- 
ing be  Held  in  each  Weekly  Meeting,  .concerning  the  good 
order  and  Discipline  of  the  Church.  1718  PRIOR  Solomon  III. 
653  Select  from  vulgar  Herds,  with  Garlands  gay,  A  hundred 
Bulls  ascend  the  Sacred  Way.  1731  Getttl.  Mag.  I.  159  In 
the  Parish  where  I  serve,  the  Vestry  is  compos'd  of  thirty 
select  Members  besides  the  Rector.  1744  DOUSLEY  (title)  A 
select  Collection  of  Old  Plays.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt. 
Chr.  II.  \T.  i.  4  The  more  secret  parts  of  the  heathen  worship, 
to  which  select  persons  only  were  admitted.  1819  SHELLEY 
(Edipns  i.  217  Every  gibbet  says  its  catechism  And  reads  a 
select  chapter  in  the  Bible  Before  it  goes  to  play.  1835  App. 
Mnnic.  Corpor.  Rep.  in.  1496  (Doncaster)  The  mayor,  alder- 
men and  capital  burgesses  form  the  Select  Body  or  common 
council.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV.  649  To  the 
smaller  plot. .only  a  few  select  traitors  were  privy.  1873 
(title)  Cornelius  Nepos.  Select  Lives.  With  notes  by 
Edward  Walford. 

2.  Hence,  Choice,  of  special  value  or  excellence ; 
composed  of  or  containing  the  best,   choicest  or 
most  desirable ;  superior,     a.  Of  things,  material 
or  immaterial. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  lit.  vi.  12  Whence  all  the  world  deriues 
the  glorious  Features  of  beautie,  and  all  shapes  select,  With 
which  high  God  his  workmanship  hath  deckt.  1602  SHAKS. 
Ham.  i.  hi.  74  And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  cheffin  that.  1623  LD.  HER- 
BERT in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  ser.  I.  III.  164, 1  will  come  from  the 
ordinarie  voice  to  the  selecter  judgement  of  the  Ministers 
of  State,  and  more  intelligent  people  in  this  Kingdome.  1656 
RIDGELEY  Pract.  Physick  Pref.  3  Most  select  Remedies  for 
every  Disease.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vm.  513  And  happie 
Constellations  on  that  houre  Shed  their  selectest  influence. 
1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  142  F  5  He  has  spent  his  most  select 
Hours  in  the  Knowledge  of  them.  01822  SHELLEY  Def. 
Poetry  Pr.  Wks.  1888  II.  19  The  Romans  appear  to  have 
considered  the  Greeks  as  the  selectest  treasuries  of  the 
selectest  forms  of  manners.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
xxxviii,  His  senior.,  had  consigned  a  quantity  of  select  wines 
to  him.  1868  JOYNSON  Metals  99  If  what  is  called  the  '  best 
select '  copper  is  required,  the  refining  process  is  gone 
through  a  second  time. 

ta.  Of  persons,  company,  etc.  Now  often :  Un- 
exceptionable with  regard  to  social  standing  or 
estimation. 

1602  MARSTON  Ant.  <J-  Mel.  Prol.  3  Select  and  most  re- 
spected Auditours.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  vi.  xvi,  Men 
most  select,  of  speciall  worth  and  sort,  1677  LADY  CHAWORTH 
in  I2/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Coiiiin.  App.  v.  36  The  Venetian 
Embassador  made  a  ba_ll  to  Lord  Ossery  and  his  family,  and 
Lord  Arlington  and  his,  and  some  other  select  company 
last  weeke.  1770  Miss  BURNEY  Early  Diary  (1889)  I.  84 
The  party  though  small  were  selecL  1838  LYTTON  Alice 
1L  ii,  The  Reverend  Charles  Merton.  .kept  up  all  the  most 


SELECTED. 

select  of  his  old  London  acquaintances.  1840  MACAULAY 
£ss.t  Ranke  559  Persecution  of  lhat  sort  which  bows  down 
and  crushes  all  but  a  very  few  select  spirits.  1855  —  Hist. 
Eng.  xix.  IV.266  He  [the  Elector  of  Saxony]  had. .a  great 
desire  to  be  a  member  of  the  most  select  and  illustrious 
orders  of  knighthood.  1871  CARLYLE  in  Mrs.  Carlyles 
Lett.  II.  278  Company  at  first  aristocratic  and  select. 

absol.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.S.  Wales{t&.  3)  II.  112  The 
first  of  our  subscription -con  certs .  .was  attended  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  the  select,  admittances  being  decided  by 
ballot.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  ii,  The  public  games,  .where, 
in  the  select  of  their  own  countrymen,  they  saw  the  hand- 
somest specimens  of  the  human  race. 

3.  Careful  in  selection.  Hence,  (of  a  society  or 
association)  admitting  only  persons  of  a  high  class, 
esp.  with  regard  to  social  station ;  exclusive ;  (of 
a  place  of  resort)  frequented  only  by  persons  of 
good  social  position. 

1842  A.  COMBE  Physiol.  Digestion  (ed.  4)  23  The  appetite 
becomes  less  keen  and  more  select  in  its  choice.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  316  You  are  select  in  your  acquain- 
tance. 1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  iii.  I.  54  And  I  have 
spoken  for  Gwendolen  to  be  a  member  of  our  Archery  Club 
• — the  Brackenshaw  Archer  Club — the  most  select  thing 
anywhere.  1888  Lady  25  Oct.  374/1  Such  a  sweet,  select 
watering-place.  All  the  best  people  go  there. 

B.  sb.  -f- a.  A  selected  person  or  thing,  fb.  A  se- 
lected class  or  group,  a  selection.  C.  See  quot.  1881. 

n.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  ofGod\\\.  iii.  261  If  there- 
fore felicity  bee  not  to  bee  placed  amongst  those  selects, 
because  they  gotte  their  places  rather  by  chance  then  desert : 
yet  surely  fortune  should  bee  one  amongst  them,  a  1733 
NORTH  Life  Ld.  Kpr.  Guilford  (1742)  29  In  Town,  he  had 
his  Select  of  Friends  and  Acquaintance,  a  1733  —  Exam. 
i.  ii.  §  2  (1740)  32  Borrow  of  the  profligate  Speech-makers,  or 
Lyars  of  the  Time  in  Print,  and  make  a  Select  out  of  a  Select 
of  them  to  adorn  a  Party.  Ibid.  n.  iv.  §  144.  308  He.  .sets 
forth  a  Select  of  the  Rye-Plot  Papers.  1805  T.  HOLCROFT 
Bryan  Perdtte  I.  159,  I  appeared  to  be  the  inmate  and  select 
of  bis  soul,  and  almost  as  necessary  to  him  as  his  horses  and 
dogs.  1881  INGERSOLL  Oyster- Inditstr.  (Hist.  Fish.  Industr. 
U.S.)  248  Selects,  oysters  of  the  first  quality,  i.  e.  selected  ; 
applied  wholly  to  opened  stock. 

Select  (sHe'kt),  ».  [f.  L.  select-^  ppl.  stem  of 
seligtre  (see  prec.).] 

1.  trans.  To  choose  or  pick  out  in  preference  to 
another  or  others.    Also  to  select  out. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  25  To  select  or  choose  forth 
amongst  many  things  what  is  heade  and  principal!.  1597 
DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vi.  Ixxxvii.  (1609)  165  Haue  you  then 
selected  me  To  be  the  man  whom  you  would  haue  dUplac't 
Out  of  the  rouleof  Immortalitie?  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  vi.  Si 
A  certaine  number.. must  I  select  from  all.  The  rest  shall 
beare  the  businesse  in  some  other  fight.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  141  Of  some  [reeds]  the  Arabians  make  darts  and 
jauelins..;  others  they  select  to  write  with.  1706  POKE 
Let.  to  Wycherley  10  Apr.,  You  desire  me  to  select. .some 
Things  from  the  first  Volume  of  your  Miscellanies,  which 
may  be  altered  so  as  to  appear  again.  1754  WARBURTON 
View  Bolingbr.  Philos.  ii.  135  Men.. were  not  always 
sufficiently  careful  in  selecting  their  arguments.  1825  COLE- 
RIDGE Aids  Re/I.  (1843)  I.  187  A  power  of  selecting  and 
adapting  means  to  proximate  ends  according  to  circum. 
stances.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xiy,  The  party  was 
admirably  selected.  1839  EARL  SPENCER  in  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  (1840)  I.  22  The  importance  of  selecting  good  male 
animals  (for  breeding  purposes].  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
v.  I.  657  In  selecting  rebels  for  punishment.  1867  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  Ser.  n.  111.11.464  He  then  soon  begins  to  select 
out  fine  days  for  this  purpose.  1875  JOWETT  Plata  (ed.  2) 
V.  25  Would  a  forger  have  had  the  wit  to  select  the  most. . 
characteristic  thoughts  of  Plato? 

b.  Said  of  impersonal  agencies.  Cf.  SELECTION  3. 
1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Species  Introd.  5  Any  being,  if  it  vary 
however  slightly  in  any  manner  profitable  to  itself, ..will 
have  a  better  chance  of  surviving,  and  thus  be  naturally 
selected.  &&AUkttf*  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  494  The  eruption 
.  .not  selecting  any  special  nerve  territories. 

C.  To  choose  and  dedicate  to.  nonce-use. 

1715  POPE  Iliad  n.  504  The  Limbs  they  sever  from  th*  in- 
closing Hyde,  The  Thighs,  selected  to  the  Gods,  divide. 

2.  intr*  To  choose  or  pick  out  something  from 
a  number  ;  to  make  a  selection. 

1833  T.  HOOK  Parsoifs  Dau.  in.  ix, '  The  next  dinner  you 
give,  George,  we  will  select  better  ',  said  Lady  Frances. 
1  We  will  have  up  the  local  lawyer  who  knows  the  country 
politics,  and  all  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  district.'  1859 
DARWIN  Orig.  Sfecies  iv.  102  In  man's  methodical  selection, 
a  breeder  selects  for  some  definite  object,  and  free  inter- 
crossing will  wholly  stop  bis  work. 

Selectable  (s/le-ktab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  SELECT 
z/.  +-ABLE.]  Worthy  or  fit  to  be  selected. 

1836  HOOD  in  Mem.  (1860)  I.  239  Each  going  into  his  own 
quarters,  .though  some  next  door  houses  were  infinitely  to 
appearance  more  selectable  than  their  neighbours. 

Sele-cted,  ppl.  a-    [f-  SELECT  v.  +  -ED  *.] 

1.  Specially  chosen,  picked  out. 

XttoMABLOWBtttf/V.  Tambnrl.\.  11.4381  Forwe  haue  here 
the  chiefe  selected  men  Of  twenty  seuerall  kingdomes  at  the 
least.  1629  QUARLES  Argalus  $  Parth.  HI.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
III.  277/1  Sometimes  (for  change  of  pleasure)  he  would  read 
Selected  stories,  whilst  her  eares  would  feed  Upon  his  lips. 
1739  T.  COOKE  Tales  etc.,  Knts.  Bath.  14  He  thrice  twelve 
gallant  Youths,  of  high  Renown,  Selected  Souls,  of  all  the 
Land  the  Flowr,  Appointed  to  adorn  the  bridal  Hour.  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  vn,  For  an  instant  this  man  quitted  the 
prisoner,  whom  he  consigned  to  a  selected  guard.  1865 
TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man,  x.  273,  I  give  some  selected  cases 
of  the  Argument  from  similar  customs. 

f2.  Choice, 'select'.    Obs.  rare. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  i,  ii,  To  his  most  selected 
[Qo.  elected]  friend,  master  Edward  Knowell.  1605  BACON 
Adv.  Learn,  vn.  §  4  To  keepe  still  the  Lawe  of  breuitie,  by 
vsing  the  most  eminent  and  selected  examples.  1655  H. 
VAUGHAN  Sttex  Scint.  180  The  first  true  worship  of  the 
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world's  great  king  From  private  and  selected  hearts  did 
spring. 

Hence  t  Sele'ctedly  adv. 

1637  HEYWOOD  Royal  Ship  (1638)  48  AH  of  them  in  their 
several!  faculties  being  knowne  to  bee  the  prime  Workmen 
of  the  Kingdome,  selectedly  imploy'd  in  this  Service. 

Selecting  (sHe-kiin),  ///.  a.  [f.  SELECT  v.  + 
•ING  2.]  That  selects,  chooses,  or  picks  out. 

1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  Mor.  L  100  A  reasonable  result 
always  implies  some  principle  of  selection  and  a  selecting 
agency.  1880  R.  H.  HUTTON  in  Fraser's  Mag.  May  665 
The.  .conception  of  will  as  a  selecting  power  between  two 
alternatives. 

Selection  (sile-kfan).  [ad.  L.  selection-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  sSligfre  :  see  SELECT  z'.] 

1.  The  action  of  selecting  or  choosing  out ;  also 
the  fact  of  being  selected  or  chosen. 

1646-58  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseiict.  Ep.  in.  xxv.  (ed.  4)  zn 
While  we  single  out  several  dishes,  and  reject  others,  the 
selection  seems  but  arbitrary,  or  upon  opinion.  1744  HARKIS 
Three  Treat.  U'ks.  (1841)  83  It  should  seem,  then,,  .that  the 


rather  ^than  will.  1890  A.  J.  BELL  Why  does  Man  exist  > 
xi.  75  Can  selection  of  food-materials  by  plants  be  accounted 
for  without  consciousness?  1893  J-  A.  HODGES  Elan. 
Photogr.  (1907)  113  The  careful  selection  of  the  point  of  view. 
2.  A  particular  choice ;  choice  of  a  particular 
individual  or  individuals  ;  concr.  the  (f  person  or) 
thing  selected  ;  a  number  of  selected  (f  persons  or) 
things.  Often,  a  passage  or  a  number  of  extracts 
from  one  or  more  literary  works. 

1805  W.  COOKE  Foots  II.  7  His  company  generally  con- 
sisted of  men  of  rank  and  fashion,  some  literary  characters, 
and  a  selection  from  the  stage.  1828  B.  OAKLEY  (title) 
Selections  from  Shakspeare.  1837  DICKENS  Pickit.'.  xxxvii, 
At  this,  the  assembled  selections  laughed  very  heartily. 
1865  (title)  A  Selection  from  the  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 
1878  C.  STANFORD  Symb.  Christ  i.  27  They  make  a  selection 
from  His  laws,  choosing  some  and  rejecting  others.  1887 
TRAILI.  in  Content  f.  Rev.  Oct.  479  The  English  public.,  does 
not  pretend  to  care  for  poetry  except  in  'selections  '. 

b.  Sporting.  The  horse  or  horses  selected  by 
a  racing  prophet  as  likely  to  win  or  obtain  a  place. 
1901  Scotsman  12  Mar.  5/2  In  1897.. the  sporting  selec- 
tions of  a  highly  respectable  newspaper.,  the  individual  race 
prophecies  numbered  1739. 

o.  in//.  '  In  tobacco-culture,  the  choicest  leaves  I 
and  the  highest  grades  of  tobacco '  {Funk's  Stand. 
/to/.  1895). 

3.  a.  Applied  spec,  to  the  action  of  a  breeder  in 
selecting  individuals  from  which  to  breed,  in  order 
to  obtain  some  desired  quality  or  characteristic  in 
the  descendants,  b.  Hence  in  Biology,  used  by 
C.  Darwin  (Origin  of  Species,  1859)  and  subse- 
quent writers,  to  designate  any  process,  whether 
artificial  or  natural,  which  brings  about  a  par-  ' 
ticular  modification  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  type 
by  ensuring  that  in  successive  generations  the  indi- 
viduals that  reproduce  their  kind  shall  be  those 
that  have  transmissible  variations  from  the  ances-  ! 
tral  form  in  the  direction  of  this  modification. 

Natural  selection :   the  operation  of  natural  causes  by    j 
which  those  individuals  of  a  species  that  are  best  adapted 
to  the  environment  tend  to  be  preserved  and  to  transmit 
their  characters,  while  those  less  adapted  die  out,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  generations  the  degree  of  adaptation  to  the 
environment  tends  progressively  to  increase.    Sexual sclec-    I 
lion :  that  kind  of  natural  selection  which  arises  through    i 
the  preference  by  one  sex  of  those  individuals  of  the  other    ' 
sex^  that  have  some  special  characteristic,  in  consequence  of    \ 
which  that  characteristic  tends  to  be  transmitted,  with  pro- 
gressive  enhancement  in  succeeding  generations. 

a.  1837  YOUATT  Sheep  iii.  60  That  which  enables  the    | 
agiiculturist  not  only  to  modify  the  character  of  his  flock, 

but  to  change  it  altogether the  principle  of  selection.  1844 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  Pigs  51  In  the  selection  of  a  boar  and    ' 
sow  for  breeding,  much  more  attention  and  consideration 
are  necessary. 

b.  1857  DARWIN  Lett.  (1887)  II.  123  There  is  such  an  un- 
erring power  at  work,  or  Natural  Selection  (the  title  of  my 

x>k),  which  selects  exclusively  for  the  good  of  each  organic 


me  to  say  a  few  words  on  what  I  call  Sexual  Selection. 
This  depends,  not  on  a  struggle  for  existence,  but  on  a 
struggle  between  the  males  for  the  possession  of  the  females  ; 
the  result  is  not  death  to  the  unsuccessful  competitor,  but 
few  or  no  offspring.  1868  —  Var.  Anim.  t,  Plants  Dottiest. 
(1875)  II.  177  The  principle  of  selection  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  kinds.  Methodical  selection.  Uncon- 
scious selection . .  Natural  selection.  1878  TAIT  &  STEWART 
Unseen  Universe  v.  §  170  Thus  the  struggle  for  existence 
bears  to  natural  selection  the  same  relation  as  man  bears  to 
artificial  selection.  >88j  VINES  tr.  Sochi'  Bot.  929  The 
struggle  for  existence  acts  therefore  in  a  certain  sense 
similarly  to  the  selection  of  the  breeder;  as  the  breeder  de. 
velopes  only  that  which  is  suited  to  his  own  purposes. . .  Thus, 
..through  what  may  be  termed  metaphorically  Natural 
Selection  by  means  of  the  struggle  for  existence,— forms  are  ' 

oduced  which  are  as  well  or  even  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  self-preservation  than  cultivated  plants  are  for 
tne  purposes  of  man. 

trans/-  t86o  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  xix,  That  is  the  way 
..physiological  democracy  is  enabled  to  fight  against  the 
principle  of  selection  which  would  disinherit  all  the  weaker 
children.  1869  Fortn.  Rev.  June  644  By  a  sort  of  critical 

ection,  the  cultivated  class  improves  the  breed  of  literary 
egotists  ;  it  suppresses  all  but  the  best  specimens. 

4.  Austral,  a.  •=  FREE-SELBCTION.    Also  at/n't. 
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1866  ROGERSOS  Poems  22  Heathcpte  never  was  so  gay  As 
on  the  land  selection  day.  1880  Victorian  Rer.  I.  628  It  is 
surprising  that  the  selectors  themselves  have  not  prayed  the 
Government  to  stop  selection  for  some  years  at  least. 

b.  A  piece  of  land  selected  or  taken  up  through 
'  free-selection  '. 

1875  Melbourne  Sped.  21  Aug.  189/3  Jumping  selections 
..is  said  to  be  very  common  now  in  the  Winmera  district 
1881  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Policy  t,  P.  I.  50  He  has  a  selection 
down  the  Koorong. 

5.  attrib.  as  selection  value,  value  (of  a  varia- 
tion or  peculiarity)  as  affecting  natural  selection. 

1892  ROMANES  Darwin  ty  After  I.  275  We  cannot  speak 
of  adaptations  as  due  to  natural  selection,  without  thereby 
affirming  that  they  present  what  I  have  elsewhere  termed  a 
'  selection  value  '. 

Selectionist  (sfle-kfonist),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  SE- 
LECTION +  -1ST.]  a.  sb.  One  who  believes  in  or  sup- 
ports the  theory  of  natural  selection,  b.  adj. 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  that  theory. 

1891  Kation  6  Oct.  266  '3  Extreme  selectionists  like  Wallace 
and  Weismann.  1899  J.  I,.  TAYLER  in  Kat.  Sci.  Sept.  190 
A  pure  or  nearly  pure  selectionist  hypothesis, 

Selective  (sfle-ktiv),  a.  [f.  SELECT  v.  +  -IVE. 
Cf.  F.  silectif.']  Having  the  quality  or  faculty  of 
selecting ;  characterized  by  choice  or  selection. 

1625  Bp.  HALL  Contempt,  xvni.  Elijah  wit'i  Sarcftan 
VVks.  1332  Who  can  enough  wonder  at  the  pitch  of  tliisseluc. 
tiue  prouidenceof  the  Almighty?  1853  WiiF.ivi:i.i.(,V,>//;/j-  I. 
p.  iv,  The  translation  is  thus  rather  a  selective  than  an 
abridged  translation.  1873  RUSKIN  Ltct.  Art  iii.  72  The 
selective  and  ordinant  energy  of  the  brain. 

b.  Applied  to  physical  processes  or  agencies 
which  result  in  the  selection  of  some  elements  or 
factors  and  the  exclusion  of  others. 

1843  CARPENTER  Anim.  1'liys.  i.  33  The  selective  absorption 
of  nutritious  matter.  1889  A.  K.  WALLACE  Dannnism  vii. 
171  The  isolation  of  varieties  by  selective  association. 

o.  Wireless  Telegraphy.  '  Designating  a  system 
by  which  two  or  more  messages  can  be  sent  or 
received  simultaneously  without  interference ' 
(Webster  1911). 

1906  EICHHORN  Wireless  Telegr.  v.  23  A  system  of  selective 
electric  wave  telegraphy,  ;'.  e.  wireless  multiplex  telegraphy. 
1906  KENNF.LLY  Ifireless  Telegr.  173  The  Problem  of  Selec- 
live  Signaling. 

Selectively  (sfle-ktivli),  adv.  [f.  SELECTIVE 
a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  selective  manner ;  by  selection. 

1651  BIGGS  NewDisp.r  ns'fhey.  .cannot  selectively  separ- 
ate and  draw  forth  one  humour,  from  another,  1897  .-/  lil'utt's 
Syst.  Med.  II.  826  The  respiratory  centre  is  not  selectively 
affected. 

Selectiveness  (s/le-ktivnts).  [f.  SELECTIVE 
a.  +  -NESS.]  The  attribute  of  being  selective. 

c  1850  CLOUOH  Poems,  etc.  (1869)  I.  320  A  certain  with- 
drawal and  separation,  a  moral  and  almost  religious  Selec- 
tiveness,..  are  essential  to  Wordsworth's  being. 

Selectly  (sfle-ktll),  adv.  rare.  [f.  SELECT  a.  + 
-LY  2.]  By  selection  ;  in  a  select  manner. 

1689  E.  HOWARD  Caroloiades  196  If  from  their  Numbers 
they'd  Scelectly  [sic]  take  Men  that,  by  zeal,  their  valours 
fiercer  make.  1863  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr,  iv.  iv,  The  Minister 
speaking,  as  directed  by  the  Rubric,  to  the  people, .  .selectly 
represented,  .by  G.  &  G.  above  mentioned. 

Selectman.  U.  S.  [f.  SELECT  a.  +  MAN  rf.i] 
One  of  a  board  of  officers  elected  annually  to 
manage  various  local  concerns  in  a  '  town '  or 
'  township '  in  New  England. 

1646  in  Gen.  Laws  Massachusetts  (1672)  122  The  Select 
men  of  Boston,  Charlstown  [etc.],  1792  UELKNAP  Hist.  New 
Hampsh.  III.  282  Three  or  five  Selectmen  are  annually 
chosen  in  each  town,  who  are  entrusted  with  its  general  con- 
cerns. 1888  HRVCE  Atner.  Commiu.  in.  Ixiv.  II.  468«i7/f,The 
'selectmen  '  of  a  New  England  Town  are  not  paid. 

trans/.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf.-t.  x.  (1859)  233 
The  select-men  of  an  African  kraal-village  would  have  had 
more  respect  for  their  ancestors. 

Selectness  (sHe-klnes).  [f.  SELECT  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  select. 

1727  BAILEY  (vol.  II.),  Selectness,  Chosenness,  Choicencss. 
»755  JOHNSON,  Selectness,  the  state  of  being  select.     1816 
JEFFREY  Swift  Wks.  (1853)  77/1  Goldsmith ..  had  the  har- 
mony of  Pope  without  his  quaintness,  and  his  selectness  of    i 
diction  without  his  coldness  and  eternal  vivacity.     185* 
R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  xxix.  (1893)  158  The  Flat 
Hat  Hunt  had  relapsed  into  its  wonted  quiet,  or  '  selectness  '.    < 
as  its  members  called  it,  and  Beggar-my-Neighbour  Hill 
saw  none  but  the  regular  attendants. 

Selector  (sfle-ktaiX     [f.  SELECT  v.  +  -OB.] 

One  who  or  something  which  selects,     a.  gen. 

1782  V.  KNOX  Ess.  cv.  (civ.]  II.  93  Like  all  inventors  and    ' 
selectors  of  their  own  systems,  they  have  been  hurried  to    ! 
excess,    1707 (title)  The  Selector.     Being  a  new. .collection 
of  Visions,  1  ales  [etc.].   1809  HEDER  in  Q.  Km.  II.  294  Given 
from  Dr.  King's  work,  with  sundry  comments  by  the  in- 
genious selector.    1867  S.  WILBERFORCE  Ett.  (1874)  I.  67 
Why  should  she  [nature]  become  a  selector  of  varieties  ?  1887 
Law  Rep.,   Weekly  Notes  48/1    Here   both   parties  were 
selectors  or  importers  of  cigars,  not  manufacturers. 
b.   Austral.  =  FREE-SELECTOR. 

187$  Melbourne  Sped.  12  June  70/2  A  public  meeting  of 
non-resident  selectors  has  been  held  at  Kushworth.  1890 
'R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Miner's  Right  xxvii.  242  She  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  selectors  at  Blue  Gum  Flats. 

o.  As  a  name  for  various  appliances  in  metal- 
lurgy, telegraphy,  motor-car  machinery,  etc. 

1890  Nature  7  Aug.  357/1  A  device  [in  a  horsehair-cloth 
loom].. known  as  the  selector,  .picks  up  one  hair,  and 
only  one,  to  present  to  the  jaws  of  the  shuttle.  1907  Wttlm, 
Gai.  9  Nov.  15/2  The  selector  or  operating  mechanism  is 
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placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  gear-box ;  so  that  all  the  gears 
can  be  removed  without  disturbing  any  part  of  it.  1908 
Ibid.  16  Nov.  r4/2  A  selector-gate  change  has  been  installed 
[in  the  motor-car], 

Seledyne :  see  SELADYNE. 

Selen-  (se-len),  prefix. 

1.  Min.  [After  G.  selen  selenium.]  In  names  of 
certain  minerals  containing  or  formerly  supposed 
to  contain  selenium,  as  f  Selencvrprite^BEK- 
ZELLIANITE.  t  Selenpa'lladite,  -palla-dium  = 
ALLOPALLADIUM.  f  SelenaHver  =  NAUMANNITE. 
fSe  lensvrlphur,  a  native  compound  of  sulphur 
and  selenium.  Se  lentellirrium,  a  native  com- 
pound of  selenium  and  telhuium. 

1835  C.  U.  SHEPARD  Trial.  Mia.  (ed.  2)  II.  177  Selen- 
cuprite.  Ibid.,  Selenpalladite.  1849  J.  NICOL  Man.  Jfin.  506 
Selen-sulphur.  1857  DANA  Man.  .Win.  (1862)  327  Another 
selemferous  ore,  from  the  Hartz,  called  selensilver.  1890 
E.  S.  DANA  &  H.  L.  WELLS  in  Aintr.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  in. 
XL.  79  We  propose  to  call  it  Selen-tellurium. 

1 2.  Chtm.  [For  seleno-,  SEI.ENIO-.]  Formerly 
used  (before  a  vowel  or  k)  in  names  of  certain 
compounds  containing  selenium.  Selena'ldine 
[ALD(EHYDE)  +  -INE  5],  a  basic  substance  produced 
by  the  action  of  hydrogen  selenide  on  ammonium 
aldehydate.  Selenethyl,  ethyl  selenide.  Selen- 
hydrie  a.  =  hydroselcnic  (acid}:  see  HYDRO-. 
Selenhydrate  (see  quot.  1858). 

1848  BKANDE  Cliem.  (ed.  6)  II.  in.  173  With  seleniuretted 
hydrogen  aldehyde-ammonia  yields  Selenaldine.  1853  WATTS 
tr.  Cmelin's  Hand-l'k.  Chem.  VIII.  556  Selenide  of  Ethyl  or 
Selenethyl.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  £,'.r.,  Selfnliydrate,  term 
by  lierzelius  for  the  combinations  of  hydric  selenide  with 
the  metallic  seleniurets  which  contain  the  radicals  of  alkalis 
and  alkaline  earths.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chcm.  V.  218  Selen. 
hydric  Acid. 

Selenate  (se-l/iu*t;.  Chem.  Also-iate.  [f.  SE- 
LEN-IUM,  after  SELENIC  a.]  A  salt  of  selenic  acid. 

1818  tr.  Berzelins  in  Ann.  Pltihs.  XI.  293  The  selenates 
j  of  barytes  and  of  lime  are  soluble  in  water.  1819  [bid.  XIII. 
406  The  acid  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  seleniate 
of  tin.  1857  DAXA  Ulan.  Min.  (1862)  285  Selenate  of  lead. 
1867  BLOXAM  Chem.  220  The  seleniates  closely  resemble  the 
sulphates.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  Wnrtz'  Atom.  Theory  139 
The  sulphate  and  selenate  of  silver. 

Selenders  (pi.),  obs.  form  oi  SALLENDER. 

Selendine,  -yne,  obs.  forms  of  CELANDINE. 

Selenes,  variant  of  SEELIXESS. 

Selenescope,  obs.  form  of  SKLENOSCOPE. 

Selenetic,  obs.  form  of  SELENITIC  a. 

Selenetted,  var.  Selenidlid  s.  v.  SELENIET  Obs. 

Selenian  (sflrnian),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  o-fXr/ir; 
moon  +  -IAN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moon  con- 
sidered as  a  world. 

1669  FLAMSTEED  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  84 
There  are  yet  abundant  laurels  to  be  won  in  the  Selenian 
games.  1864  Intell.  Observer^.  525  They  will  have  a  right 
..for  regarding  creation,  the  earth  included,  as  especially 
made  for  the  Selenian  race.  1866  Ibiii.  IX.  136  Numerous 
tracts  of  Selenian  scenery. 

Selenic  (s/ le-nik),  a.l  rare.  [Formed  as  prec.  + 
-1C.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  the  moon. 

1816  BENTHAM  C/irestom.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  132  Selenic, 
Selenigenous,  or  simply  mechanical  source  of  motion.  1849 
OTT£  tr.  HiimboUt's  Cosmos  I.  Index  s.v.  Chladni,  On  the 
selenic  origin  of  aerolites. 

Selenic  (s/le-nik  ,  a.'*  Chem.  [f.  SELEN-ICM 
+  -1C.]  Selenic  acid,  an  acid  formed  when  sele- 
nium is  oxidized  by  fusion  with  nitre. 

1818  tr.  Berzelins  in  Ann.  Philos.  XI.  293  The  selenic  acid 
is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  1867  BLOXAM  Chem. 
220  Selenic  acid  (SeO3)  is  not  known  in  the  anhydrous  state. 

Selenide  (se-lfnaid).  Chem.  Also  -id.  [f. 
SELEN-IUM  +  -IDE.]  A  combination  of  selenium 
with  an  electro-positive  element  or  with  a  radical. 

1849  D.  CAMPBELL  fnorg.  Chem.  62  Selenide  of  hydrogen 
gas  (prepared  from  the  selenide  of  iron  or  potassium  by  de- 
composition with  an  acid,  as  in  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen). 
1857  DANA  Man.  Min.  (1862)  280  Clausthalite,  or  selenid  ol' 
lead.  1873  WATTS  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  11)  212  Insoluble 
selenides  are  thus  produced. 

t  Sele'niet.  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  SELENI-UM  +  -et 
as  in  sulphttrel.]  =  SELENIUKET.  So  t  Sele- 
nletted  (also  selenetted)  a.  Obs.  rare.  =«  SELE- 

HIURETTED. 

1831  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  7)  I.  293  Selenium  combines 
with  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  gaseous  substance,  which  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  selenietted  hydrogen  gas. 
Ibid.  597  This  precipitate  is  probablya  seleniet  of  copper. 
1854  DANA  Syst.  Min.  (ed.  4)  II.  42  Clausthalite. ..  Seleniet 
of  Lead.  1866  ODLISG  Anim.  Chem.  13  Sulphuretted,  sele- 
netted, and  telluretted  hydrogen.  1867  BLOXAM  Chem.  220 
Hydroselenic  acid,  or  selenietted  hydrogen  (HSe). 

Selenif erous  (selfni-feres),  a.  [f.  SELENI-UH  + ' 
-FERGUS.]  Containing  or  yielding  selenium. 

18*3  W.  PHILLIPS  Intnd.  Min.  (ed.  3)  219  Seleniferous 
Iron  Pyrites,  1867  BLOXAM  Chem.  219  To  extract  selenium 
from  the  seleniferous  deposit  of  the  vitriol  works. 

Seleili  gerions,  a.    rare—1,     [f.    Gr. 
moon  +  -GENOus.]     Produced  by  the  moon. 

1816  [see  SELENIC  n.1]. 

Sele  nio-.  Chem.  Also  seleno-.  Used  as  a 
combining  form  of  SELENIUM. 

1831  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  7)  II.  249  Seleniocyanogen . . 
was  discovered  by  Berzelius.  1836  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  4) 
570  Seleniocyanuret  of  Potassium.  [1848  Ibid.  (ed.  6)  I.  602 
Seleniocyanide.)  1853  WATTS  tr.  Gmeliris  Hand-bit  Che>x. 
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VIII.  122  Selenocyanide  of  lead.  Ibid.,  Selenocyamde  of 
Ammonium.  1868  —  Diet.  Chem.  V.  219  Seleniocyanates. 
Ibid..  Seleniocyanic  Acid. 

Selenious  (s/lf-nias),  a.  Chem.  [f.  SELEN-II-M  : 
see  -ous  suffix  c.]  Selenious  acid,  a  dibasic  acid 
Hj  SeO,,  forming  salts  called  selenites. 

1834  E^  TURNER  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  s1  3?6  Selenious  acid. 
1869  ROSCOE  Chem.  144  Selenium  dioxide  is.  .capable  of 
dissolving  in  water,  and  thus  forming  seleniojis  acid. 

Seleniseope,  obs.  form  of  SELENOSCOPE. 

Selenite1  (se-lftisit).  Min.  and  Chem.  Forms  : 
6  silenite,  (7  silonite),  7-  selenite.  [ad.  L. 
ulenites  SELENITES.] 

1.  A   stone   described   by   ancient   writers;    ap- 
parently to  be  identified  with  the  mineral  now  so 
called  (see  2),  though  the  accounts  of  its  properties 
are  inconsistent  and  partly  fabulous.     (In  the  17- 
l8th  c.  often  identified  with  stones  described  by 
travellers  or  existing  in  collections.) 

1567  MAPI.ET  Gr.  Forest  19  Silinite  the  Stone  is  scene  in 
Persia  in  colour  like  to  the  jasper,  or  like  to  a  fresh  and 
flourishing  greene  herb.  1605  DRAYTON  Man  in  Moone  321 
That  slone  [side-note  the  Selenite  of  at^i-n)  that  doth  the 
name  derive  From  me,  with  me  that  lesseneth  or  doth  thrive. 
1623  COCKEHAM  m,Seltnite,&  stone  wherein  is  a  white,  that 
decreaselh  and  encreaseth  as  the  Moon  groweth.  i685  GOAD 
Cclcst.  Bodiesi.  vi.  17  Some pretious Stonesare  Natural  Moon- 
Dials  ;  the  Selenite,  which  Pope  Clement  the  VIII.. had 
among  his  Rarities  [etc.].  1688  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  41/2 
The  Silonite.. is  a  stone  in  Persia.  1738  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
(ed.  2)  s.  v.,  There  are  some  of  these  selenites  preserved  in 
the  palace  of  Peking,  valued  at  an  incredible  rate.  1855 
SMEDI.EY  Occult  Sciences  358  Selenite  js  supposed  to  give 
the  faculty  of  prediction,  and  to  reconcile  lovers. 

2.  Min.  Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  in  a  crystal- 
line or  foliated  form.     Also,  a  slip  or  film  of  this 
mineral  used  for  the  polarization  of  light. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  11.  iii.  §  2.  62  Selenite,  Muscovia 
glass,  Isingglass,  Sparr,  Talc.  1691  RAY  Creation  (1701)  119 
Those  rhomboideal  selenites  found  near  St.  Ives.  1789  L. 
DARWIN  Bat.  Card.  I.  ii.  219  Hence  silvery  Selenite  her 
chiystal  moulds  And  soft  Asbestus  smooths  his  silky  folds. 
1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  334  There  is  another  kind  of 
ma.  ble  made  of  the  flaky  selenite.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp 
Hunters  xxxvi,  I  had  recognised  the  sparkling  scales  of  the 
selenite.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.i.  ii.  139  Used  in  combina- 
tion with  a  superposed  film  of  selenite  or  not  as  required. 

attrib.  1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Philos.  367  (head-line}  Colours 
exhibited  by  selenite  analyzing  plate.  1888  RuTLKY  Rock- 
Forming  Min.  116  In  the  case  of  nosean  very  few  or  no  se- 
lenite crystals  are  formed. 

f  b.  Chem.  Sulphate  of  lime,  without  regard  to 
structure.  Obs. 

1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  94  Many  waters  are  charged 
with  selenite;  as  those  of  Pyrmont..and  others.  1776 
WOULFE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  617  The  acid  of  vitriol  for- 
sakes its  alkaly  to  unite,  and  form  a  selenite  with  the  cal- 
careous earth.  1816  ACCUM  Chem.  Tests  (1818)  293  Thus 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  selenite,  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol 
from  water  which  contains  this  salt.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON 
Pracl.  Build.  334  Water  may  be  found  naturally  free  from 
fixable  gas  selenite,  or  clay. 

Selenite  -.  [f.  Gr.  <rfXijviTi;s  (pi.  wX^mai 
men  in  the  moon),  f.  a(\i\vi]  moon.]  A  supposed 
inhabitant  of  the  moon. 

<ri645  HOWELL  £*•«.  (1655)  III.  ix.  18  The  sphear  of  the 
Moon  is  peepled  with  Selenites  or  Lunary  men.  1652 
URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  268  Leaving  the  new  Baronets 
to  search  for  land  amongst  the  Selenits  in  the  Moon,  or  turn 
Knights  of  the  Sun.  1864  T.  W.  WEBB  in  fulfil.  Observer 
V.  200  Gruithuisen  fancied  that  certain  rows  of  hillocks 
might  contain  the  habitations  of  Selenites  ! 

Selenite3  (se-Unait).  Chem.  [f.  SELEN-IOM  + 
-ITE.]  A  salt  of  selenious  acid. 

1831  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  7)  I.  200  The  analyses  of  two 
selenites  given  by  Berzelius.  Ibid.  II.  4+  The  selenites  (as 
the  salts  which  it  forms  are  called).  1842  PARNELL  Chem. 
Atial.  (1845)  258  Seleniates  and  selenites  give  the  cha- 
racteristic odour  of  selenium.  1869  ROSCOE  Chem.  145  Se. 
lenic  Acid  is  best  prepared  by  fusing  a  selenite  with  nitre. 

||  Selenites  (selfnai-U'z).  Obs.  In  4-5  sile- 
nites.  Also  7  selenitis.  [L.  selenites  (also  se- 
lenitis)  =  Gr.  o(\i)viTr)S  Aiflos  (lit.  '  moonstone ' ; 
so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  wax  and  wane 
with  the  moon),  f.  at\rjvr)  moon  :  see  -ITE.] 

1.  =  SELENITE1  I. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xci.  (1495)  5?4  Silemtes 
is  a  stone  of  Perse  grene  as  grasse  and  shineth  with  a  white 
specke  and  this  stone  foloweth  the  mone  and  wexyth  and 
waneth  as  the  mone  dooth.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxvit.  x. 
1 1  629  Selenites  is  a  precious  stone,  white  and  transparent. 
1610  HEALEY  St.  Auf.  Citie  of  God  xxi.  v.  843.  1738 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  (ed.  2),  Selenites,  among  the  ancient  natural- 
ists, denotes  a  white,  or  transparent  figured  stone ;  thus 
called  from  its  representing  the  moon  as  in  a  glass..  .Some 
give  the  same  appellation  to  Muscovy-talc,  from  an  opinion, 
that  its  brightness  increases  and  diminishes  with  the  moon. 

2.  Min.  =  SELENITE1  2. 

1681  GREW  Muszum  in.  §  i.  v.  309  A  lump  of  the  Talk- 
rock  near  Spiral . .  consisteth  of  broken  pieces,  like  those  of 
the  Selenites.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  172 
A  Body,  that  has  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a  Diamond, 
may  prove,  upon  Examination,  to  be  nothing  but  Crystal, 
or  Selenitis  [(1713)  Selenites].  a  1728  —  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  I. 
(1729)  1. 73  Apretty  large  Piece  of  a  Selenites.  iinChambcrs 
Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.,  Selenites,.. the  name  of  a  large  class  of 
fossils.  Ibid.,  Of  this  class  there  are  seven  orders... The 
iclenitx  of  the  first  order  are  those  composed  of  horizontal 
plates,  and  approaching  to  a  rhomboidal  form.  1820  Gentl. 
Mag.  Apr.  308/2  Quarries  of  Heddington  yield  fine  selemta. 

Selenitic  (seUni-tik),  a.1  Also  8  selenetic. 
[f.  SliLBNiTEi-r-lc.  Cf.  F.  siUnilique]  Of,  per- 
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taining  to,  resembling  or  containing  selenite.  f  Of 
water:  Impregnated  with  sulphate  of  lime  (cf. 
SELENITE1  2b). 

1736  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  (1789)  51  The  Stalactite  seems 
to  be  but  a  meer  sparry,  or  selenetic  matter.  1794  SCHMEISSER 
Sysl.  Min.  I.  243  Selenitic-Spar.  1802  BEDDOES  Hygcia.  vi. 
66  Hard  selenitic  and  calcareous  waters.  1851  MANTELL 
Petrifactions  ii.  §  i.  78  A  remarkably  fine  group  of  selenitic 
crystals.  iSSgCvKmu.  Diet.  Explosives  61  Selenitic  Powder 
is  a  mixture  of  nitroglycerine  with  plaster  of  Paris. 

Seleni'tic,  a.^  rare.  [f.  Gr.  ffAqrfrqr,  SELE- 
K]TE  2  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moon  ;  also 
(nonce-use)  said  of  a  flower  which  opens  when  the 
moon  shines. 

1863  R.  F.  BURTON  Abcokuta  I.  39  A  large  white  flower, 
said  to  be  selenitic,  and  opening  only  to  the  moon.  l88z 
OGILVIE,  Selenitic,  pertaining  to  the  moon. 

t  Seleni'tical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SELENiis1  + -ICAL.] 
Resembling,  containing,  or  composed  of  selenite. 

1755  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  156  Their  shells  break  with  a 
selenltical  appearance.  1799  W.  TOOKE  I'icw  Russian  Emp. 
I.  113  Some  few  crystal-gypsum  or  selenitical  nodules. 

Selenitiferous(sel;~niti-feros),  a.  [f.  SELENITE 
si.*  +  -FERGUS.]  Containing  selenite. 

1891  in  Century  Diet. ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Selenitish,  a.  rare-'1,  [f.  SELENITE  sbl  + 
-ISH1.]  Selenitic  or  somewhat  selenitic. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  305  If  the  waters  be  selenitish,  it 
would  be  a  reason  for  adding  a  little  alkali. 

t  SelenitOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SELENITE 
rf.i  4-  -ous.]  =  SELENITIC  a.1 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  319  A  strongly  impregnated 
selemtous  water. 

Selenium  (s/lrni»m).  Chem.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
a(\r]f-ri  moon  :  see  -IUM.  Cf.  G.  selen. 

Named  in  1818  by  Berzelius,  the  discoverer  (Journal fur 
Chtmic  11.  P/iysik  XXIII.  316),  who  explains  that  the  name 
was  chosen  to  indicate  the  resemblance  of  the  properties  of 
the  new  element  to  those  of  tellurium.) 

One  of  the  rarer  elements,  closely  resembling  tel- 
lurium in  properties,  and,  like  that  element,  formerly 
classed  among  the  metals,  but  now  regarded  as 
non-metallic.  Symbol  Se ;  atomic  weight  79. 

Like  sulphur,  to  which  it  is  in  many  respects  analogous,  it 
has  several  allotropic  forms ;  one  of  these,  still  sometimes 
known  as  metallic  selenium,  is  a  dark  grey  or  black  solid 
with  metallic  lustre. 

An  important  property  of  selenium  is  that  its  electrical  re- 
sistance is  greatly  increased  by  exposure  to  light :  hence  Us 
use  in  the  photophone  or  radiophone  of  A.  Graham  Lell. 

1818  tr.  Berzelius  in  Ann.  Philos.  XI.  292  The  analogy  of 
tellurium  has  induced  me  to  give  it  the  name  of  selenium. 
1826  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  I.  464  Phosphuret  of  Selenium. 
1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  61  Selenium  when  distilled 
is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  when  reduced  to  powder  it  is 
red  •  when  fused  in  a  mass,  it  is  of  a  lead  grey  colour  and 
metallic  lustre.  1881  A.  G.  BELL  Sound  ly  Radimxf  Energy 
23  But  the  selenium  was  very  inconstant  in  its  action. 

t>.  at trib.  as  selenium  cell;  selenium  eye  (see 
quot.  1893). 

1880  A.  G.  BELL  in  Jrxl.  Franklin  Inst.  Oct.  243  The 
resistance  of  seleniumcells  employed  by  former  experimenters 
was  measured  in  millions  of  ohms.  1893  SI.OANE  Stand. 
\  Flcctr.  Diet.,  Selenium  eye,  a  model  eye  in  which  selenium 
in  circuit  with  a  battery  and  galvanometer  takes  the  place 
of  the  retina  of  the  human  eye. 

Seleniuret  (sHfrnuret).  Chem.  Now  rare. 
Also  t  selenuret.  [f.  SELENI-UM  + -URET.]  Acorn- 
pound  of  selenium  with  hydrogen  or  a  metal :  now 
usually  SELENIDE. 

1818  tr.  Berzelius  in  Ann.  Philos.  XI.  292  The  selenuret 
of  potassium  dissolves  in  water  without  evolving  any  gas. 
Hid.  293  The  selenurets  of  barytes  and  of  lime  are  also  red. 
1822  CLEAVELAND  Mix.  ft  Geol.  (ed.  2)  II.  539  Cupreous  Se- 
leniuret of  Silver.  Eukairite.  1823  W.  PHILLIPS  Introd. 
Min  (ed.  3)  294  Seleniuret  of  silver  and  copper.  1869  KAN- 
KlNE  Machine  ff  Hand-tools  App.  60  Seleniurets  of  aisemc, 
antimony,  lead,  and  other  metals. 

Seleniuretted  (sflrniureted),  a.  Chem.  Now 
rare.  Also  t  selenuret(t)ed.  [Formed  as  prec. 
+  -ED1.]  Combined  with  selenium.  Seleniuretted 
hydrogen  :  a  gaseous  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
selenium,  SeH2,  formerly  also  called  hydroselenic 
or  selenhydric  acid,  and  now  hydrogen  selemde. 

1818  tr.  Berzelius  in  Ann.  Philos.  XI.  292  If  we  pour  di- 
luted muriatic  acid  upon  the  selenuret  of  potassium,  a  sele- 
nuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged.    1826  HaaufUm. 
Chem.  II.  502  Selenureted  hydrogen  may  be  recognized  by 
its  odour.    1836  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  4)  530. 
Seleno-  Chem. :  see  SELENIO-. 
Selenoceutric   (sn/Wse-ntrik),   a.    [f.   Gr. 
atKijvn  moon  +  CENTRIC  a.]    Having  relation  to 
the  centre  of  the  moon  or  to  the  moon  as  a  centre ; 
as  seen  or  estimated  from  the  centre  of  the  moon. 
1852  HIND  Astron.  Vocab.  52.     1867-76  G.  F.  CHAMBERS 

Selenod.     [f.  Gr.  ai\i\v-i)  moon.]    SeeOD^b. 

Selenodont  (sflrnod^nt),  a.  and  si.  [f.  Gr. 
at^v-rt  moon  +  uSovr-  tooth.]  a.  adj.  Of  molar 
teeth :  Having  crescentic  ridges  on  the  crowns. 
Also,  having  such  teeth,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Selenodonta.  b.  s/>.  A  selenodont  animal. 

1883  FLOWED  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  429/2  The  grinding 
surfaces  of  the  molar  teeth  either  of  a  distinctly  tubercular 
(bunodont)  or  of  a  crescentic  (selenodont)  form.  Ibid.  430/1 
The  Selenodont  Artiodactyles.  1891  FLOWER  &  LYDEKKER 
Introd.  Mammals  294  These  features  being  unknown  in  any 
other  Selenodonts. 
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Selenograph  (sflrnograf).    [f.  Gr. 
moon  +  -GRAPH.]    A  photograph  of  a  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  moon. 

1868  J.  PHILLIPS  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  XVI.  232  With  this 
excellent  arrangement  I  was  enabled  to  use  photography 
very  successfully,  and  to  obtain  selenographs  2  inches  across 
in  5"  of  time. 

Selenographer  (selzn^-grafsj).  [f.  SELENO- 
GRAPH- Y  +  -ER I.]  One  engaged  in  selenography. 

1670  H.  STUBBE/YKJ  Ultra  32  [He]  represents  the  ansulae 
of  Saturn,  differently  from  what  Fontana  and  the  Dantiscan 
Selenographers  do  write,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  28  Aug. 
1655,  He  [Oughtred]  believ'd  the  sunn  to  be  a  material  fire, 
the  moone  a  continent,  as  appears  by  the  late  Seleno- 
graphers. 1795  /'//;/.  Trans.  LXXXV.  122  The.. Seleno- 
grapher Hevelius.  1881  PROCTOR  Poetry  of  Astron.  iv.  176 
The  astronomer  Schmidt,  a  Selenographer  of  Selenographers. 

Selenographic  (•Jlfivgne'fik).  ".    [f-   SE- 

LENOGRAPH-Y  +  -1C.]     Belonging  to  selenography. 

1675  SHERBURNE  tr.  Manilius  Pref.  3  Of  the  Moon  and  of 
her  Spots,  whereunto  we  have  added  the  Selenographick 
Schemes  of  Hevelius  and  Grimaldi.  1796  MORSE  Amer. 
Geog.  II.  663,  1647  the  first  Selenographick  maps  made  by 
Hevelius.  1874  tr.  Jules  Verne's  Fur  Country  (1881)  18 
Results  so  interesting  for  Selenographic  science. 

Selenogra-phical,  a.    [Formed  as  prec.+ 

-ICAL.]    =  SELENOGRAPHIC. 

1669  FLAMSTEED  in  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  1107  Over  what  Spots 
of  the  Moon,  the  seeming  way  of  the  Star  would  pass,  1  do 
not  here  shew,  because  I  dare  not  rely  on  our  Selenogra- 
phical  Tables.  1876  NEISON  Moon  Pref.  9  In  the  final 
chapter  a  complete  series  of  belenographical  formula;  is  given. 

Seleno'graphist.  [f.  SELENOGRAPH-Y  +  -IST.] 

A  Selenographer.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Selenography  (selz'nfgrafi).  [ad.  mod.L. 
selcnographia  (Bacon  Nov.  Org.  II.  xxxix),  f.  Gr. 
atXr]vri  moon:  see  -GRAPHY.]  a.  A  description 
of  the  moon's  surface,  b.  The  description  and 
delineation  of  the  moon's  surface ;  the  descriptive 
science  relating  to  the  moon,  '  lunar  geography '. 

a.  1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  xiv.  (ed.  2)  288  The 
learned  Hevelius  in  his  accurate  Selenography, or  description 
of  the  Moon.    1667  SPRAT  Hist.  R.  Soc.  315  He  has  essay  d 
to  make  a  true  Selenography  by  measure.     1696  WALLIS 
Ace.  ovm  Life  in  R.  Brume's  Chron.  (1810)  p.  clxni,  We 
there  discoursed  of. -the  Inequalities  and  Selenography  of 
the  Moon,  the  several  Phases  of  Venus  and  Mercury  [etc.]. 

b.  1784  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  XIII.  490  Some  men  have., 
carried  selenography  to  so  great  perfection,  as  to  give  us  a 
complete  map  of  the  moon.     1852  HIND  Astron.  Vocnb.  52 
Selenography,  the  description  and  delineation  of  the  surface 
of  the  moon.     1876  NEISON  Moon  Pref.  5  This  work  was 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  study  of  beleno- 
graphy.  , 

Selenology  (seliV18^)-  [f.  Gr.  (r«X7)^-v 
moon  +  -OLOGY.]  The  science  relating  to  the  moon  ; 
chiefly,  the  science  of  the  movements  and  astrono- 
mical relations  of  the  moon  (or,  occasionally,  the 
science  of  the  formation  of  the  moon's  crust,  lunar 
'  geology '),  in  contradistinction  to  selenography. 
Hence  Selenolo-gical  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
selenology;  so  Selenolo'gically  adv. ;  Seleno-- 
logist,  one  versed  in  selenology. 

1821  Black™.  Mag.  IX.  85  The  Welshmen  are  correct  in 
their  Selenology,  except  as  to  colour.  1860  J.  BROWN 
Horse  Su/>;.  Ser.  H.  Let.  to  Cairns  (1861)  242  Mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  especially  what  may  be  called  selenology,  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  moon, . .  he  knew  more  or  less  thoroughly. 
1865  T.  W.  WEBB  in  Intell.  Obsenrer  VIII.  374  We  may 
distinguish,  then,  three  clearly  marked  selenological  epochs. 
1868  LOCKYF.R  Guiilemin's  HcavenslpA.  3)  166  Observations 
of  the  geologically  or  rather  selenologically  recent  formations. 
1881  W.  R.  BIRT  in  Observatory  Feb.  48  Before  we  can  obtain 
a  clear  insight  into  the  operation  of  selenological  forces  we 
need  a  greatly  extended  topography  of  the  moon  s  surface. 
1890  Nature  2  Jan.  197/2  Neither  is  he  the  only  selenologist 
who  thinks  that  these  crater-rings  consist  more  or  less  of 
frozen  water. 

Selenoscope  (s/lrnosk^p).  rare.  Also  7 
erron.  seleniseope.  [f.  Gr.  at^v-ri  moonn- 
-SCOPE.]  An  instrument  for  observing  the  moon. 

1651  R.  CHILD  in  Hartlib's  Legacy  (1655)  70  The  Seleno- 
scope, which  discovereth  mountains  in  the  Moon,  divers 
Stars,  and  new  Planets,  never  seen  till  our  days.  Ibid.  161 
They  are  found  by  the  Selnescope  (sic]  to  increase  and  de- 
crease as  the  Moon  doth.  1660  R.  H.  New  Atlantis  ii.  68 
He  next  showed  me  a  selenoscope  to  view  the  Moon,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  9  June  1653,  Mr.  Henshaw ..  presented  me 
with  a  seleniseope.  1876  Catal.  Sci.  Apparatus  S.  Kensing- 
ton Mus.  71  Selenoscope,  to  demonstrate  the  kinematic  effects 
of  the  three  hypotheses  of  the  moon's  motion. 

Sele  notopO'graphy.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  at\riv-ri 
moon -i- TOPOGRAPHY.]  The  topography  of  the 
moon.  Hence  Selenotopogra-phic,  -ical  adjs. 

1792  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXII.  335  According  to  my  Seleno- 
topographical  Observations.  Ibid.  337  Referring  to  my  Sele. 
notopographic  Fragments  for  the  proofs  1  there  adduced  of 
the  real  existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere.  ijg$fl>ta.  LXXXV. 
147  note,  I  contrived  it  for  my  purpose  of  a  selenotopp- 
eraphy,  and  constructed  it  myself.  1864  T.  W.  WEBB  in 
Intell  Observer  V.  194  Schroter  introduced  the  use  of  the 
letters  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  alphabets  for  the  minor 
details  of  his  '  selenotopographical '  plates. 

Selenotropic  (s/lm<;tr<?-pik),  a.  Bot.  Also 
selene-,  selenio-.  [f.  Gr.  jreAlJi'-i?  moon  +  -Tpo- 
iros  turning  +  -ic,  after  F.  stttnetropique  (sic :  Ch. 
Musset,  1883).]  Bending  or  turning  under  the  influ- 
ence of  moonlight.  So  Seleno-tropism  (Musset 
silinetropisme),  Seleno-tropy. 

1883  Nature  is  Mar.476/2  Selenetropism  of  plants,  by  M. 
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Musset.  l88j  Times  27  Mar.  3/4  Such  movements  of  plants 
in  moonlight  M.  Musset  proposes  to  call  selenetropic.  [1883 
Set.  Amer.  27  Oct.  263/3  Selenotropic.)  1883  Nat.  Educ. 
XXIV.  No.  6.  6  The  branches  almost  immediately  became 
curved  toward  the  moon.  ..The  author  [C.  Musset]  applies 
the  name  selenotropy  to  these  motions.  1884  Hardwicke's 
Sci.  Gossip  XX.  64  The  stalks  at  once  grew  seleniotropic, 
that  is,  they  turned  towards  and  followed  the  moonlight. 

Selenuret(t)ed,  obs.  forms  of  SELENIUBETTED. 

Seleuyl  (se'Uhil).  Chem.  [f.  SELEN-IUM  + 
•TL.]  A  compound  radical  consisting  of  one 
atom  of  selenium  and  one  of  oxygen. 

1910  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  602/2. 

Seler,  obs.  var.  CELDRE,  SALER,  SELLER  2,  SOLER  ; 
obs.  f.  CELLAR,  SEALER  sb\ 

Selerer,  obs.  form  of  CELLARER. 

Seleri,  obs.  form  of  CELERY. 

1695  RAY  in  PAH.  Trans.  XIX.  635  The  Root  of  Seleri,  or 
Sweet  Smallage.  1707  SLOANE  Jamaica.  I.  Pref.  3. 

Selerite,  -itie,  Selestial,  obs.  ff.  CELERITY, 
CELESTIAL.  Selette,  obs.  form  of  SELLETTE. 

Seleucian  (s^lia-sian),a.  rare.  [f.  Selcuc-us  : 
see  SELEUCID  a.  +  -IAN.]  =  SELEUCID  a. 

1715  PRIDEAUX  Conn.  O.  <y  N.  T.  i.  vin.  (1718)  450  Which 
can  be  understood  only  of  the  Seleucian,  or  new  Babylon, 
and  not  of  the  old.  1886  Guide  Exkib. Catteries  Brit.  Alits. 
42  Dated  in  the  Seleucian  and  Arsacean  eras  (113-93  B.C.). 

Seleucid  (sH'a-sid),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  L.  Seleii- 
jid-es,  Gr.  S(^tviti5r/t  descendant  of  Seleucus,  f. 
2tAfu«os :  see  below.]  a.  s/>.  One  of  the  Seleucidaj, 
or  members  of  the  dynasty  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator  (one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great) 
which  reigned  over  Syria  from  312  to  65  B.C.,  and 
subjected  a  great  part  of  Western  Asia.  b.  adj. 
Pertaining  to  the  Seleucidae. 

1851    CoNYBEARE    &    HoWSON    St.    Paul  V.    (1868)    I.    133 

'  Seleucia  by  the  Sea '  was  a  place  of  great  importance  under 
the  Seleucids  and  the  Ptolemies.  1904  W.  M.  RAMSAY  Lett, 
to  Seven  Ch.  xix.  254  Smyrna  was  struggling  to  maintain  its 
freedom  against  the  Seleucid  power. 

So  Seleucidan,  -ean,  -ian,  -ic  aJjs.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Selencidse ;  Selencid. 

Seleucidan^  etc,  era,  an  era  usually  reckoned  as  dating  from 
:st  Sept.  312  B.C.,  formerly  widely  used  in  the  East,  and 
still  used  by  Syrian  Christians. 

1803  [Goucn]  Coins  of  Seleucidy  Pref.  15  The  Seleucidan 
.(Era.  1849  Smith's  Diet.  Grk.  ff  Rom.  Biag.  III.  776/1  The 
later  Seleucidan  kings.  1849  OTTE  tr.  Humloldfs  Cosmos 
11.  536  The  traffic  carried  on  in  the  Seleucidean  kingdom 
was  besides  more  an  inland  one.  1853  HORNER  tr.  Lepsiits* 
Lett.  fr.  Egypt,  etc.,  Chronol.  455  The  Seleucidic  Era. 
1882-3  Scliaff's  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  I.  752  The  Christians 
of  the  East  continued  to  use  the  Seleucidian  era. 

Self  (self),  fron.,a.,  and  sb.  Forms:  i-self; 
1-4  silf,  1-3  sylf,  seolf,  (2  solf,  suelf),  2-3  sulf, 
5-7  selfe,  6  silfe ;  5-6  selph,  (6  sealf,  seylffe, 
sill);  i  selfa,silfa,etc.,2  seolve,silve,  2-5  selve, 
3  sulfe,  sulve  ;  2-5  (prig,  oblique  cases)  selven, 
(4  selvin,  selflne,  selwyn),  9  dial,  sen,  6-  Sc. 
sell.  Plural:  I  selfe,  silfe,  etc.,  w£.  selfau,  etc., 
2-5  selven,  selve,  (2  seolve),  5-6  selfs,  (6  selfls, 
selfes),  9  dial,  sens,  6-  selves.  [Com.  Teut. : 
OK.  self  str.,  selfa  wk.,  corresponds  to  OFris. 
self  str.,  selva  wk.,  OS.  self  str.,  selfa  wk.  (MLG. 
sulf,  self,  silf,  solf),  Du.  zelf,  wk.  -zelve,  -zelfde, 
OHG.  self  str.,  selbo  wk.  (MHG.  self,  selbe,  mod.G. 
utt,  selbe),  ON.  only  str.  sialf-r  (Icel.  sjdlfr,  Sw. 
sjelv,  Norw.  sjel,  sj#lv,  Da.  selv),  Goth,  silba  wk.  :— 
OTeut.  *setf>o-,  selton-.  The  ultimate  etymology 
is  obscure ;  many  scholars  regard  the  word  as  a 
compound  of  the  pronominal  stem  se-  (in  Goth. 
s-ik,  G.  sick ;  cf.  L.  se). 

In  Goth,  and  Scandinavian  the  primary  sense  (  — L.  ipse} 
is  the  only  one  that  exists ;  the  sense  of  '  same ',  found  in 
Eng.  and  the  other  WGer.  langs.,  was  developed  from  this 
in  collocations  where  the  notion  of  identity  implied  by  a 
demonstrative  was  emphasized  by  the  addition  of  «//(thus 
the  OE.  se  selfa  matt  pe  may  be  rendered  either  '  the  very 
man  who  '  or  '  the  saint  man  who  ').] 

A.  pronoun  and  pronominal  adj.  In  the  sense 
of  the  L.  ipse.  In  concord  with  a  sb.  or  pron.,  to 
indicate  emphatically  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
person  or  thing  mentioned  and  not,  or  not  merely, 
to  some  other. 

1.  With  sb.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  •  superseded  by  the 
use  of  the  '  emphatic  pronouns ',  himself,  herself, 
itself,  themselves,  or,  after  a  def.  art.  or  demon- 
strative, by  (the,  this,  that)  very,  f  a.  following 
the  sb.  (immediately  or  with  interposed  words). 

In  OE.  the  strong  and  the  weak  declension  were  both 
common  in  this  use,  and  traces  of  the  twofold  inflexion  re- 
main even  in  early  mod.  Eng.  From  the  i2th  c.  the  unin- 
fleeted  form  (prob.  apprehended  as  adv.)  was  often  used 
after  a  sb.  in  an  oblique  case. 

agoo  CVNEWULF  Crist  u  Nu  is  bam  weorce  ^earf  baet  se 
Craftga  cume  and  se  Cyning  sylfa  and  bonne  5ebete..hus 
under  hrofe.  Ibid.  134  Nu  is  rodera  Weard,  God  sylfa  mid 
us.  cioss  Byrhtferth's  HandliK  in  Anglia  VIII.  320  pzt 
we  ^eearnion  set  criste  sylfum  ece  male,  c  1175  Pater 
Noster  234  in  Lamb.  Horn.  67  He  fondede  god  solf  mid  his 
wrenche.  £1175  Lamb.  Hoin.  107  We  ma;en . .  habban  us 
on  ende  ^ene  eche  wurSment  a  mid  gode  seoluan,  a  1*15 
Ancr.  R.  186  Ase  dude  ure  Louerd  sulf,  &  alle  his  haluwen. 
a  1215  Leg.  Kath.  58  Euchan  bi  his  euene,  biforen  Maxence 
seolf,  wurSgede  his  maumez.  «  1300  Cursor  M.  11085  And 
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o  lame  o  }>aa  lakes  selue  Wit  handes  made  he  sparus  tuelue. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  236  pe  bygynnyng  of  alle  bis  pro 
ces  Ryght  knawyngof  a  man  selfes.  13. .  Caw.  fy  Gr.Knt. 
51  With  all  be  wele  of  be  worlde  bay  woned  ber  samen,  be 
most  kyd  knystez  vnder  kryste  seluen.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  i,  202  Loue  is  leche  of  lyf  and  nexte  owre  lorde  selue. 
c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  365  By  the  auctorite  I-yove  to  them  of 
the  pope  self.  1509  FISHER  Fun.  Serm,  Hen.  VIft  Wks. 
(1876)  274  Tyl  he  cam*  vnto  the  place  selfe  where  he  re- 
ceyued  the  sacrament.  1532  MORE  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks. 
473/2  Thys  is  the  thing  selfe  that  is  in  debate.  1541  WYATT 
Dcclar.  to  Privy  Council  Wks.  (1816)  282  In  searching 
Mason's  papers,  the  minute  thereof  was  found  ;  and  after. . 
the  letter  self  came  to  his  hands.  1548  GESTE  Agst,  Priv. 
Masse  H  iv  b,  Dyd  not  christ  selue  alwaye  pray  to  hys 
father.  1566  in  Ellis Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  208  We  fynde  the 
same  confirmed  by  the  parties  self  that  were  ther  present. 
1579  K.  K.  Spenser's  Skt-pk.  Cat.  June  18 gloss.)  This  is., 
spoken  of  the  Poete  selfe. 

b.  Preceding  the  sb.  (immediately  or  with 
interposed  words).  Now  only  arch.  rare. 

cgoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  \.  Introd.  (1890)  26  Under  bam 
sylfum  norSdsle  middangeardes.  a  1000  Elcne  69  pa  wearS 
on  sla:pe  sylfum  acty  wed  pani  casere,  ba:r  he  on  corore  swatf. 
a  1250  Owl  $  Night.  746  (Jesus  MS.)  Ich  graunti  bat  bu  go 
to  dome  To-vore  the  sulve  [Cotton  MS.  sulfe]  Pope  of  Rome. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  22597  pe  self  angels  \Gott.  be  seluen 
angelis]  sal  quake  vnqueme  for  dute  of  him  bat  all  sal  deme. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  i.  pr.  i.  (1868)  5  And  when  sche  hef 
hir  heued  heyer  sche  perced[e]  be  selue  heuene.  c  1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  v.  (Johannes]  508  Quhen  sancte  lohne.  .for  selfe 
eld  ves  sa  \very_bat  [etc.].  £1375  BAKUOUR  Bruce  vir.  126 
(Edtn.  MS.)  Thai  persauit.  .That  he  wes  the  selwyn  Robert 
King.  1387  TKEVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  VII.  151  Of'er  elles 
obere  hadde  possessioun,  in  so  moche  bat  be  self  offrynges 
were  reft  fro  be  autters  under  naked  swerdes.  c  1430  Syr 
Gener.  (Roxb.)  3857  Thurgh  [Generides]  shelde . .  He  smote 
it  in  to  the  solicit,  That  the  Iren  with  the  hawberk  met 
Right  ageyn  the  self  brest.  c  1450  Myrr.  our  Ladye  197 
Vere  caritatis.  God  ys  the  louer  of  very  charite,  and  god 
is  the  selfe  charyte.  1472-3  Rolls  of  Parit,  VI.  34/1  That  the 
said  copie  of  the  said  Recorde  be  taken,  demed,  and  had  for 
the  self  Recorde.  u  1483  Liber  Niger  Damns  Ediv,  IV\\\ 
Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  61  Also  they  have  oversyght  for  the 
Thesaurers  partie  in  every  office,  bothe  of  the  selfe  stufTe, 
and  the  ministration,  how  it  passiih.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.(\V. 
de  W.  1531)  155  b,  In  theyr  olde  age  before  ya  houre  of  deth, 
or  in  the  selfe  poynt  of  deth.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  i.  xxv, 
(1880)  I.  267  Discretio  in  latine.  .as  it  is  communely  used,  it 
is  nat  only  like  to  Modestie,  but  it  is  the  selfe  Modest te. 
a  1569  KINGESMYLL  Man's  Est.  x.  (1580)  61  Christ  hath 
hereby  approved  hymselfe  the  true  anointed,  the  self  Saviour, 
and  verie  Jesus.  1610  GWILLIM  Heraldry  i.  viii.  (1660)  46 
If  a  man  do  perform  any  praiseworthy  Action  the  self  deed 
will  sufficiently  commend  him  though  he  hold  his  peace, 
c  1730  RAMSAY  Address  of  Thanks  xii,  Even  sell  K.  T.  that 

firt  us  ban,  And  eke  that  setting-dog  bis  man.    1848  LOWELL 
igloiu  Papers  Ser.  i.  ix.  ad  fin.)  I  confess  to  a  satisfaction 
In  the  self  act  of  preaching. 

fo.  (?As  adv.:  cf.  Ger.  selbst.}  Used,  unin- 
flected,  before  an  article  or  poss.  pron.  Obs.  rare. 

cw-p  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1806  Wulde  he  non  senwe  siSen  eten 
Self  his  kinde  nile  Sat  wune  forgeten.  Ibid.  2610  God  haued 
swilc  fair-hed  him  geuen,  <5at  self  5e  fon  it  leten  liuen. 

f  2.  With  pers.  pronoun  in  the  nominative.  Obs. ; 
tare  after  OE. 

^897  K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvl  104  Oft  eac 
XebyreS  6onne  se  scrift  on^it  3ass  costunga  be  he  him  on- 
detteS  3'aet  he  eac  self  bi5  mid  Seem  ilcum  gecostod.  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxiv.  39  Ic  sylf  hit  com.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps. 
Ixvii.  4  Do^  si5faet  3aes..rihtne  5e  he  sylfa astah,  bam  [etc.]. 
a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  229  Ne  michti  hi  alle  hin  acwelle  jef  he 
sylf  nold.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6096  In  mining  sal  ye  hald  Lis 
dai.  Yee-self  and  your  oxspring  ai.  Ibid.  2550  pou  wat 
child  haue  i  self  nan.  Ibid.  19432  And  siben  spak  he  o  bair 
lagh,  pat  bai  it  cuth  noght  seluen  knau.  1633  P.  FLETCHER 
Pise.  Eel.  iv.  xx,  Self  did  I  see  a  swain  not  long  ago. 

3.  Following  a  pron.  in  oblique  case.  Obs.  exc.  in 
HIMSELF,  HERSELF,  THEMSELVES,  a.  reft. 

£897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxiii.  220  Durh  ba 
we  forla^taS  3one  anwald  ure  selfra.  cii-j$Lantb.  Hotn. 
95  Erest  he  seal  hine  seolfne  wi3  sunnan  isteoran,  and 
seoo3an  his  heorde.  ciaoo  Vices  %  Virtues  125  Bute  Su 
neme  riht  of  Se  seluen  of  Se  misdades  fie  3u  mis-dest.  a  1225 
Ancr,  R.  108  He  seiS  bi  him  suluen, . .'  Et  factus  sum  sicut 
homo  non  audiens1.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  335  For  of  him  self 
he  toke  his  euen.  Ibid.  16653  Wepe  yee  noght  for  me,  I3ot 
on  yur  childer  and  on  yow-self.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  wks. 
1. 172  But  oo  firstnesse  of  loveshulde  we  have  to  ussilf.and 
to  oure  fadir  and  oure  modir.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol. 
812  Butatte  laste..We  fille  acorded  by  vs seluen  {Camb.MS. 
seluynj  two.  r  1400  Destr.  Troy  6322  He..louyt  hym  no 
lesse  pen  hym  lefe  seluyn.  1426  LYDG.  DeGuil.  Pifgr.j-jfo 
For  to  make  the  sylue  strong,  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Aos.  $ 
Lim.  Mon.  xi.  (1885)  135  Wherbywe  bith  lerned  J>at  it  shal- 
not  only  be  goode  to  owre  prince,  but  also  to  vs  selff,  that 
he  be  well  indowed.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efist.  24  Wilt 
thou,  Seruius,  stay  thee  selfe. 

b.  Emphasizing  a  non-reflexive  pron. 

(-893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.i\\.x\.  §  5.  146  pa  sende  Antigones 
hiene  selfne  [Neoptolemus]  &  his  ojwrne  be^n  Polipercon. 
ciijS  Lamb.  Horn.  15  Eower  lond  ic  wulle  fribian  and  eow 
selfe  me^han  and  bi-werian.  c  1205  LAY.  493  Mine  bralles  i 
mire  beode  me  suluen  bretiaS.  a  1300  Floriz  4-  BI.  (Haus- 
knecht)  550  pat  he  b«  helpe  in  alle  helve,  Ase  he  wolde  me 
selve.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Mace.  viii.  7  How  they  discom- 
fited greate  Antiochus..:  how  they  toke  him  self  alyue. 

T  o.  In  agreement  with  a  possessive  genitive 
(expressed  or  implied  by  poss.  pron.),  the  word 
may  be  rendered  'own1.  Hence  the  use  of  the 
uninflectcd  set/in  i6-i7th  c.  for  ;  Own,  peculiar. 

Beowulf  i\\$  Het  Sa  hlldeburh,  at  hnaefes  ade  hire  selfre 
suna  sweoloSe  befeestan.  1516  Will  ofR.  Peke  4  June,  She 
wer  fully  agrede  to  for  her  sill  parte,  and  they  agreid  to  re- 
ceyve  for  hirchildes  part.  1539  CROMWELL  in  Merrirrmn  Life 
<V  Lett.  (1902)  II.  175  As  he  knoweth  right  well,  who  at  his 
being  here  sawc  her  self  visage.  1579  SPENSER  Shepk,  Cal. 


SELF. 

Sept.  176  Colin  clout  I  wene  be  his  selfe  boye.  c  1580  SIDNEY 
Ps.  xxxv,  Let  their  sly  witts  unwares  destruction  gett  Fall 
in  self  pitt,  be  caught  in  theirown  nett.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.Ntcholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxxi.  153  b,  He  forbad  the  often  at- 
tempting  of  warresagaynst  ones  self  party  or  enemies,  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1622)  3  A  thing  which  floated  drawing 
neerer  and  neerer  to  the  banke  ;  but  rather  by  the  favourable 
working  of  the  sea,  then  by  any  selfe  industry.  1598 
CHAPMAN  Hero  <$•  L.  iv.  185  What  her  hart  Did  greatest  hold 
in  her  selfegreatest  part.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  ff  Coinmiv. 
(1603)  163  A  people  having  many  selfe  fashions  and  strange 
kinds  of  behaviour  differing  from  the  rest.  1605  SHAKS.  Klacb. 
v.  viii.  70  His  Fiend-like  Oueerte;  Who  fas  'tis  thought)  by 
selfe  and  violent  hands,  Tooke  off  her  life.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  iv.  158  They  Gormandize  at  their  selfe  pleasures. 
i654_EARL  MON.M.  tr.  Bentivoglio's  IVarrs  Flanders  316  He 
considered  that  many  Towns  in  Picardy  were  under  the 
self  Forces  of  Spain. 

t4.  In  OK.  and  ME.,  the  nom.  self'm  agreement 
with  the  subject  of  the  sentence  (sb.  or  pron.)  was 
often  preceded  by  the  dative  of  a  pronoun  referring 
to  the  subject,  used  pleonastically  (the  so-called 
ethic  dative) ;  subsequently,  se/f\va.s  often  put  in 
the  dative,  agreeing  with  the  pers.  pron.  This  use 
is  now  historically  represented  by  certain  uses  of 
HIMSELF,  HERSELF,  THEMSELVES;  some  examples 
of  me  self  Jhee  self,  are  given  S.VV.MYSELF,THYSEI.F. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxi,  Hi..weor^ab  him  selfe  to 
nauhte.  c  1173  Lamb.  Horn.  35  Nis  bas  weorld  nawilit  ;e 
hit  iseo3  eow  seluen.  c  1205  LAY.  3315  Vs  selve  we  habbet 
cokes  to  quecchen  to  cuclienc,  vs  sulue  we  habbet  bermen  & 
birles  inowe.  Ibid.  28484  pa  heo  here  seolf  weore  isunken 
in  be  watere.  a  1300  A'.  Horn^  And  be  selue  ri5t  anon 
Ne  schaltu  to  dai  iienne  gon.  c  1380  Sir  P'erumb.  2810  We 
ous  self  bub  feynt  &  pal  for  hungre  &  for  berst.  4:1380 
WvcLiF.SV/.  llr'ks.  II.  125  Pilat  seide  to  hem,  Tak  3^  him  3ou 
self,  and  do  }e  him  on  be  cross.  ^1430  Chev.  Assigne  20 
pey  wente  vp-on  a  walle..  Both  be  kynge  &  be  qw«ne  hem 
selfen  to-gedere. 

f5.  Used  absol.  as  independent  pronoun  (=  he 
himself,  I  myself,  etc.).  After  OE.  almost  ex- 
clusively with  pleonastic  dative  of  pronoun,  a  use 
now  represented  by  HIMSELF  3. 

Beowulf  %q$  pat  he  beahhordes  brucan  moste  selfes  dome. 
^900  CYNEWULF  Crist  1115  Eall  b_is  magon  him  sylfc^eseon 
bonne,  c  1205  LAY.  5246  Al  ba  kinges  ^us  duden  swa  heom 


JAS.  vim  noimstiect's  rttst,  Scot.  (15^7)  445/2  A  thing 
hurtfull  to  none,  profitable  for  selfis,  acceptable  to  God,  and 
vise  in  the  sight  of  the  varld.  1616  B.  JONSON  Volpone  i.  ii. 
Song  Wks._  1.  454  Selues  [ed,  1607  Themselues],  and  others 
merry-making. 

f6.  Used  indefinitely  (=  oneself]  in  a  proverb. 

1546  HF.YWOOD  Prov.  r.  viii.  Wks.  (1562)  Bivb,  For  I  did 
it  my  selfe:  and  selfe  do,  selfe  haue.  1579  GOSSON  Sch. 
Abuse  (Arb.)  46.  1707  J.  STEVENS  tr.  Quevedo's  Com.  Wks. 
(1709)339- 

7.  In  commercial  use  (hence  jocular  or 
substituted  for  myself,  or  occas.  for  himself. 

1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  33  ?  21  Mr.  H.  and  self  agreed  at 
parting  to  take  a  gentle  ride.  1829  LAMB  Let.  to  Gitlman 
30  Nov.,  He  hath,  .served  for  self  or  substitute  the  greater 
parish  offices.  1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam.  vi,  I 
am,  dear  Sirs,  for  self  and  partners,  Yours  most  faithfully, 
Samuel  Jackson.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Clmz.  xxvii,  B  wants 
a  loan..  .B  proposes  self  and  two  securities.  B  is  accepted. 
Two  securities  give  a  bond.  1863  S.  HIBBERD  in  Intel!. 
Observ.  IV.  267  Self  and  friend  took  train,  .for  Leatherhead. 
x866  CRUMP  Banking  iv.  88  With  the  exception  of  those 
payable  to  '  self,  drawn  at  the  bank  counter,  or  paid  to  an 
authorised  perso_n  for  the  use  of  the  drawer.  1894  SIR  J. 
ASTLEY  Fifty  Yrs.  Life  II.  31  As  both  self  and  wife  were 
fond  of  seeing  life, . .  we  decided  a  trip  to  Baden  Baden  would 
be  a  nice  change  for  us.  1905  Macnt.  Mag.  Dec.  107  Faro 
..much  resembled  the  Self  and  Company  still  played  by 
children.  Mod.  (Cheque)  Pay  self  or  order,  Ten  Pounds. 
B.  adj. 
I.  «=  SAME  (and  in  derived  senses). 

f  L  =  SAME  a.  1-3.  a.  Preceded  by  dem.  pron. 
or  definite  article.  Obs. 

c  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  xxiii.  (iSoo)  338  pa  wses  in  basre 
seolfan  nihte,  beetle  [etc.].  Ibid.  340  Wses  in  bsem  seolfan 
mynstre  sumu  haligu  nunne.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  cvii.  10  [cviii. 
n]  Hwa:t !  bu  eart  se  sylfa  god,  be  us  synni^e  iu  adrifefram 
dome.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5318  Tueye  batayles  her  after 
in  bis  sulfe  $ere  Hii  smite  &  at  bobe  be  hebene  maystres 
were,  c  1330  Arth.  $  M^erl.  7396  (Kiilbing)  [They]  helden 
hem  a  litelbi  best  Vnder  be  selue  forest,  c  1380  Sir  Ftrutnb. 
1997  pay  schullel?  haue  be  selue  dome.  01400  Prymer(\^i) 
47  We  by  sechith,  bt  by  the  sadnesse  of  that  selue  byleue 
we  be.. defended  of  alle  aduercetees.  £1420  Lessons  of 
Diriee  183  in  26  Pol.  Poems  113  He..fleep  as  shadow,.. 
DweTleb  neuere  in  be  self  stat  of  ouris.  1426  LYDG.  De 
Guil.  Pilgr.  3396  Ryht  in  the  sylue  wyse.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Blanchardyn xv. 51  Thenne  the proude  pucelle. .vnderstode 
..that  he  was  that  self  knyght  that  the  kisse  had  taken  of 
her.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  x.  Prol.  31-2  The  Son  the  self 
thing  with  the  Fader  is;  The  self  substans  the  Haly  Gaist, 
I  wys.  1525  TINDALE  N",  T.  Prol.,  That  selfe  good  thy  nee. 
c  1530  —  Pathiv.  Script.  Wks.  (1573)  378/1  In  the  Gene.  lii. 
God  sayth  to  the  Serpent :  I  wil  put  hatred  betwen  thee  and 
the  woman,  betwen  thy  seede  and  her  seede,  that  selfe  sede 
shall  treade  thy  head  vnder  foote.  1530  PALSGR.  Epist.  7 
Instructour  to  your  noble  grace  in  this  selfe  long.  1540 
BRERKTONin  St.  Papers  Hen.  VII '/,  I II.  206  The  Satterday 
folowing  I..arryved  at  Try  me,  wbiche  selffe  day  Occhonor 
invading  thEnglishe  pale,  uurnte  Kyldare.  1563  Homilies 
II.  Comm.  Pr.  fy  Sacram.  149  b,  To  pray  commonly  is  for 
a  multitude  to  askeone&  the  selfe  thyng  with  onevoyce[etC.J. 
1581  J.  BELL  fi 'addon 's  Answ.  Osor.  285  b,  [He]  was  requited 
with  the  selfe  trechery  that  he  offered  before.  1588  SHAKS. 
7>V.  A.  iv.  ii.  123  He  is  your  brother  Lords,  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  selfe  blood  that  first  gaue  life  to  you.  1594  CAREW 
Hnarie's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  118  Of  this  selfe  opinion  with 
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SELF. 

Plato,  was  a  Spanish  Gentleman;  who  [etc.].  ci6u  CHAP- 
MAM  Iliad  v.  379  Pluto  sustaind  no  lesse  By  that  selfe  man, 
and  by  a  shaft  of  equall  bitternesse.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav. 
ix.  387, 1  neuer  saw  any  of  that  selfe  Nation,  to  begge  bread, 
fb.  With  article  omitted.  Obs. ;  rare  after  OE. 

c  looo  Seur.  Leeckd.  II.  72  WIJ?  swile  jenim  gate  tyrdlu 
on  scearpum  ecede  ^esoden  &  on  selfe  wisan  on  gedon.  c  1375 
Lay-Folks  Mass-Bk.  (MS.  B  }  563  On  selue  manere.  1599 
NASHE  Lenten  Stuff  39  As  he  was  troubled  with  the  falling 
sicknesse,  in  his  life  time,  in  selfe  manner  it  tooke  him  in 
his  mounting  vp  to  heauen. 

f  c.  Combined  for  emphasis  with  the  synony- 
mous ilk,  same.  Also  strengthened  by  very  pre- 
fixed. Obs.  Cf.  SAME  a. '4  and  SELFSAME. 

a  1300  Signs  bef.  JmlgeM.  96  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  10  No  no 
tre  :n  erb  so  fast,  .bat  ne  sal  adun  to-berst  bilk  silue  dai  er 
hit  be  niBt,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22948  O  h-it  ilk  seluin  euen. 
1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  61  pat  ilk  self  ^ere.  1426 
LVDC.  De  GUI'/.  Pilgr.  20934  The  same  sylue  carpenter. 
c  1460  Toivneley  Myst.  xxviii.  95  Thou  grauntt  vs  for  to  se 
The  self  body  and  the  same  the  which  that  died  on  tre.  1526 
TINDALE  Rom.  ii.  i  For  thou  that  iudgest  doest  euen  the 
same  silfe  thynges.  1543  Necessary  Doctr.  L  j  b,  This  con- 
junction, .is  the  very  selfe  thing,whiche  is  signified,  .by  [etc.]. 
1606  BRVSKETT  Civ.  Life  80  Two  gentlemen,  subiect  to  the 
selfe  and  same  lawes. 

f  d.    One  self:  one  and  the  same.  Obs. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  cviii.  135  a  '2 
He  commaunded  that  in  one  selfe  mesure  &  weighte  all 
manere  of  marchaundyses  sholde  be  solde,  1523  LD.  BER- 
NERS  Froiss.  I.  Auth.  Pref.  i  Albeit,  that  mortall  folke  are 
marueylously separated,,  .yet  are  they,  .compact  togyder  by 
thistographier,  as  it  were,  the  dedes  of  one  selfe  cyte.  1561 
T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  iv.  (1577)  X  iv  b,  And  it 
maye  be  sayd,  that  Good  and  beautifull  be  after  a  sorte  one 
selfe  thing.  1598  FLORID,  Germano,  a  brother  of  one  selfe 
father  and  mother.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel,  N.  i.  i.  39.  1607  R. 
QAREW]  tr.  Esiiennes  World  of  Wonders  131  They  will  not 
quite  despaire,  that  one  selfe  man  should  be  a  lawyer  and  a 
Christian.  1624  QUARLES  Job  Mitit.  Med.  xvii.  N  3,  Whirl- 
ing  like  fiie-balles  in  thtir  restlesse  spheares,  At  one  selfe- 
instant  moouing  seuerall  wayes.  [1877  TENNYSON  Harold 
v.  ii,  Of  one  self-stock  at  first,  Make  them  again  one  people 
—  Norman,  English;  And  English,  Norman.] 

f  2.  absol.  With  def.  art.  (The)  same  person 
or  thing.  Obs. 

(-897  K.  ALFRED  Gregorys  Past.  C.  xliv.  322  Ne  laffa 
£arto  no  oine  friend, . .  ne  Sine  welegan  neah^eburas,  Sylses 
hie  oe  don  3ast  selfe.  c  1000  ./ELFRIC  Metr.  Lii'cs Saints  IV. 
352  Nelle  bu  leng  beon  hohful  be  J?inre  dohter  eufrosinan 
softlice  ic  earme  com  sio  sylfe.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  84  He 
. .  is  that  selve  of  whom  men  speke,  Which  wol  noght  bowe 
er  that  he  breke.  a  1400-50  Bk.  Curtasye  776  in  Babees  Bk. 
325  >if  be  baken  mete  be  colde,  as  may  byfalle,  A  gobet  of 
bo  self  he  sayes  with-alle.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  clxi,  A 
man  till.  .That  furrit  was  with  ermyn  full  quhite,  Degoutit 
with  the  self  In  spottis  blake.  \$&Bk.  St.  Albans,  Hunting 
e  i  b,  And  when  he  hath  in  the  toppe  .iii.  of  the  selue  Then 
ye  shall  call  hym  trochid  an  hert  of  .xij.  1532  Ace.  Ld. 
High  Treas.  Scot.  (1905)  VI.  76  Ane  doublatwith  ane  lang 
gelt  of  the  self. 

3.  Of  a  colour  :  The  same  throughout,  uniform. 
(See  also  SELF-COLOUR.)     Often  prefixed  to  adjs. 
denoting    colour    (sometimes   hyphened),    as   self 
rttssett  self  silver.     Cf.  SELF-BLACK. 

i6oz  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxii.  vii.  II.  439  In  a  peece  of  selfe 
russet  cloth  (such  as  is  made  of  blacke  wooll  as  it  came  in 
the  fleece  from  the  sheepe).  1851  B'ham  $  Midi.  Gar- 
deners1 Mag:  May  71  A  third  [prize],  to  Mr.  Sharp,  fur  one 
[sc.  seedling]  named  Purity,  a  self-white.  1898  Ladies'  Field 
6  Aug.  378/2  The  chinchillas  or  self-silvers  [i.  e.  cats];  the 
latter  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  name..  .The  self-silvers  are 
a  fine  collection.  1905  Daily  Chron.  12  July  3/2  The  border 
carnation  Miss  Willmott,..a  beautiful  self  brick-red  flower 
of  a  quite  distinct  shade.  1906  Westm.  Gaz.  10  May  2/1 
Not  in  one  self-tint,  not  spotted,  but  in  tiny  squares. 
b.  Of  a  carnation  :  Self-coloured. 

1852  Beck's  Florist  200  A  stand  of  finely-grown  Carnations 
..was  disqualified,  owing  to  its  having  a  self  petal.  1901 
Westm.  Gaz.  29  Mar.  4/3  A  new  variety  of  self  carnation. 

4.  Of  whiskey :  Not  blended. 

1904  Dundee  Advertiser  20  Aug.  5  In  the  market  for  self, 
whiskies  there  has  been  a  pronounced  want  of  activity. 
II.  Senses  related  to  the  pronominal  use. 

5.  a.  Of  a  portion  of  an  instrument :   Of  one 
piece  with  the  instrument  itself. 

1888  BELL  Later  Age  of ^S tone  19  The  second  is  a  solid 
tool  with  a  self-handle  and  is  well  able  to  make  holes  in  wood. 
b.  Of  a  trimming  :  Of  the  same  material  as  the 
garment  itself. 

1904  Daily  Chron.  3  May  8/2  A  new.. crepe  that  is  being 
shown.. is  striped  with  its  own  material,  and  the  stripe  has 
a  knot  at  frequent  intervals  which .  .makes, as  it  were, a  self- 
trimming.  Ibid.  5  May  8/3  Finished  with  self-ruffles  edged 
with  narrow  lace. 

6.  Of  a  bow  :  Made  all  of  one  piece  :  in  contra- 
distinction to  backed.    Also  in  quasi-comb.  (usually 
hyphened)  self-lance,  self-yew,  applied  attrib.  to 
designate  a  self  bow  made  of  lance  or  yew  (also 
with  ellipsis  of  bow}. 

1801  T.  ROBERTS  Eng.  Bciurnan  135  Back'd  bows.. were 
deemed  so  much  preferable  to  self-bows,  that  [etc.].  Ibid. 
note,  Yet  many  excellent  archers  give  the  preference  to  the 
self-yew-bow.  1840  G.  A.  HANSARD  Bk.  Archery  344  In 
selecting  a  bow,  whether  backed  or  self,  the  modern  archer 
has  little  occasion  to  exercise  critical  acumen.  1897  Encycl. 
Sport  I.  40/2  (Archery.)  Bows  are  called  'Self  if  made  of 
one  piece  of  wood,  and  '  Backed  '  if  made  of  two  or  more 
strips  of  wood  glued  together.  Self-bows  are  generally  made 
of  yew  or  lance,  though  the  term  as  applied  to  those  made 
of  the  former  wood  is  misleading,  as  they  are  almost  invari- 
ably spliced  at  the  handle.  Self-yew  is  the  dearest  bow 
made,  self-lance  the  cheapest. 
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t 7.  Mining.  Of  a  rock,  etc.  :  Detached,  of 
material  different  from  its  surroundings.  Obs. 

1747  HOOSON  Miners  Diet.  Q  4,  Many  times  a  Vein  will 
carry  twoRibbs,  and  softness  between  them,  and  often  self 
!     Lumps.     1824  MANDER   Derbysk.  Miners'  Gloss.  60  A  self 
j    rock  or  stone  that  often  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  vein  so  as  to 
1    cut  or  divide  it  into  two  branches.  1829  GLOVER  Hist.  Derby 
I.  49  Large  stones,  rounded  by  attrition,  are  called  bolders ; 
but  if  they  retain  the  original  shape  and  angles  of  the  block, 
they  are  called  self-stones.     1855  PHILLIPS  Geol.  Gloss.,  Self- 
stom\  blocks  of  stone  lying  detached  at,  or  not  far  below, 
the  surface.    A  north  of  England  term  sometimes  applied 
to  solitary  boulders  =  ' earth-fast '. 
f8.  Own,  peculiar,     (See  A.  30.)  Obs. 
C.  sb. 

I.  From  the  pronoun. 
[This  use  originated  in  early  ME.,  when  w;(«,  >'(«,  his 
se//(see  MYSELF/fHvsELF,  HIMSELF)  began  to  be  substituted 
for   the  two  varieties  of  combinations  of  pers.  pron.  +  self 
\    which  were  current  in  OE.  (see  A.  2-4). 

The  subst .  use  appears  to  have  been  developed  chiefly  from 
collocations  in  which  the  OE.  masc.  and  neut.  genitive 
sclfes  admitted  of  being  taken  as  the  genitive  of  a  neuter  sb. 
Thus  in  his  stiffs,  Codes  setfes,  it  was  easy  to  interpret  selfes 
as  a  sb.  governing  the  preceding  genitive,  instead  of  as  a 
pronominal  adj.  in  concord  with  it.  The  same  liability  to 
change  in  the  grammatical  apprehension  of  the  word  existed 
also  in  the  examples  of  the  curious  construction  (shared  by 
OE.  with  ON.  and  OHG.)  by  which  a  pass.  pron.  when 
followed  by  the  genitive  of  self  became  assimilated  in  in- 
flexion to  that  word,  instead  of  retaining  the  form  demanded 
by  the  syntax  of  the  sentence:  e.g.  in  ic  ontfine  nifties  (for 
mtnnc)  sylfes  miilf.  (The  same  '  attraction  '  occurred  in  the 
fern.,  as  m  future  selfre^  and  in  the  plural,  as  lirra  selfra  ; 
but  tins  has  no  bearing  on  the  origin  of  setfsb.) 

Another  influence  which  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  sb.  was  that  of  ME.  her  self^  in  which  her,  originally 
dative,  was  coincident  in  form  with  the  genitive. 

Although  the  subst.  use  of  the  pronoun  thus  appears  to 
have  originated  in  morphological  processes,  it  came  to  supply 
a  need  of  expression  which  has  been  felt  and  variously 
supplied  in  some  other  langs. ;  cf.,  e.g.  Ger.  stttstsb.i  which 
is  an  application  of  selbst  adv.  (earlier  selbest  orig.  the 
genitive  of  the  pron.).] 

1.  (The  pronominal  notion  expressed  subst.)  a. 
Preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun,  with  which  it 
forms  a  combination  serving  as  a  reflexive  or  an 
emphatic  personal  pronoun.  Often  qualified  by 
an  adj.,  either  emphasizing,  as  my  own  se/ft  his 
very  self,  or  descriptive,  zs  your  dear  self,  her  sweet 
$elj)  our  two  selves,  etc. 

For  examples  of  my,  thy,  her,  our,  your  self  (selves),  see 
MYSELF,  THYSELF,  etc.  The  i6th  c,  use  of  myself,  thyself, 
with  a  vb.  in  the  3rd  person  seems  to  belong  more  properly 
to  the  sb.  than  to  the  compound  pron.  (Cf.  MYSELF  4.)  For 
his  self,  their  sel-es,  see  H  IMSELF,  THEMSELVES. 

c  1205  [see  MYSELF  i  /3],  12..  Moral  Ode  15  (Egerton 
MS.)  in  E.E.  P.  (1862)  23  Nebeo  beleure  \>a.n  Bolder  texts 
be)  self  \>\  mei  ne  bi  mo^e  [etc.],  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
(Surtees)  xxxv.  2  |>e  un-rightwis  saide  with  tunge  hisse,  pat 
in  his  self  noght  gilt  in  isse.  1x400  Rule  of  St.  Benct 
(verse)  577  Oure  awn  self  we  sal  deny,  And  folow  cure  lord 
j  god  al-myghty.  r  1450  Mirk's  Feitial  4  As  moche  J>onke 
I  kan  you  for  pat  je  dydden  to  be  lest  of  myn,  as  }e  hadden 
don  hit  to  myn  owne  selfe.  r  1475  Rctuf  Coilyar  638  Gif 
thow  will  not  seik  him,  my  awin  self  sail,  c  1530  TINDALE 
Pathiv.  Script.  Wks,  (1573)  381/2  Asa  stone  cast  vp  into  the 
ayre  commeth  downe  naturally  of  his  owne  selfe  with  all  the 
violence  and  swyng  of  his  owne  wayght.  1587  W.  GIFFOUD 
in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Pub  I,  V.  143  Premised  commendations  to 
your  good  self  &  to  the  bulchen  my  cousin.  £1590  GREENE 
Fr.  Bacon  x.  78  Give  me  but  ten  days'  respite,  and  I  will 
reply,  Which  or  to  whom  myself  affectionate*.  1596  SPENSER 
F.  Q,  vi.  vii.  39  And  eeke  that  angry  foole..did  with  his 


But  why  translate,  gild,  hatch,  why  not  appear  Thy  solid  self. 
1690  NORRIS  Beatitudes  (1692)  46  There  are  some  men.,  that 
would  see  the  whole  World  in  Flames  without  any  concern, 
were  but  their  own  little  selves  secure  from  the  Ruin.  1732 
MANDEVILLE  Enq.  Orig.  ffon.  39  There  is  nothing  which  he 
has  so  constantly  before  his  eyes  as  his  own  dear  self.  1737 
WHJSTON  Josej>hus,  Antig,  xix,  i.  §  19  He  lies  now  dead,  as 
perishing  by  his  own  self.  1745  Life  Bantfyldc-Moore  Cstrew 
64  Entertaining  them  in  a  most  florid  Manner  with  the 
sovereign  Virtues  of  his  Pills,  Plaisters,  and  Self.  1749  C. 
WESLEY  Hymns,  l  Ami  have •  fmeasur'd'  xii,  Till  He  his 
glorious  Self  reveals,  The  Veil  is  on  my  Heart.  1816  Scorr 
AtttiftXxbf,  WeMl  gang  quietly  about  our  job  our  twa  sells, 
and  naebody  the  wiser  for't.  1824  BYRON  Juan  xvi.  cin, 
Their  hideous  wives,  their  horrid  selves  and  dresses.  1846 
TENNYSON  Literary  Squabbles  Hi,  Who.  .strain  to  make  an 
inch  of  room  For  their  sweet  selves.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed. 
a)  I.  233  If  the  discussion  were  confined  to  your  two  selves. 
1884  C.  F.  WOOLSON  in  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  375/2  The  in- 
stallment of  our  twelve  selves  in  these ..  carriages. 

b.  Preceded  by  a  sb.  in  the  possessive,  with 
which  it  forms  a  combination  having  the  sense  now 
expressed  by  the  sb.  +  himself,  herself >  itself t  etc., 
and  formerly  by  the  sb.  +  self\\\  concord  with  it. 

Sf/fm&y  be  qualified  by  an  adj.  as  in  i  a. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  12248  A  tregetur  i  hope  he  be,  Or  elles 

?odds  self  [later  AfSS.  god  him  self]  es  he.  1473  Ace.  Ld. 
Ugh  Trtas.  Scot.  I.  33  Deliuerit  to  the  Qwenis  selue  be 
Andro  Balfour.  1536  WRIOTHESLEY  in  St.  Papers Hen.V/lf, 
I.  490  His  Grace. .  liketh  both  thordre  therof,  and  the  thinges 
self,  excedingly  wel.  1543  UDALL  Erasut.  Afloat.  141  For 
that  thei  abused  the  kynges  selfes.  1590  SPENSER  F.Q,  in. 
iii.  46  Ne  shall  the  Saxons  selves  all  peaceably  Enioy  the 
ciou-ne.  1607  COWELL  lnterfr.t  Purgation  (Pnrgatio)  is  a 
cleering  of  a  mans  selfe  from  a  crime,  whereof  he  is  probably 
and  publiquely  suspected.  1634  MILTON  Comus  375  And 
Wisdoms  self  Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  Solitude.  1667  — 
P.  L.  ix.  388  She.. like  a  Wood-nymph.. of  Delia's  Trame, 


SELF. 

Betook  her  to  the  Groves,  but  Delia's  self  In  gatesurpass'd. 
1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  223  Not  Neptune's  self  from  all  her 

:  streams  receives  A  wealthier  tribute  than  to  thine  he  gives. 
1783  BURNS  Epist.  to  J.  L  —  k  i  Apr.  viii,  Yet  crooning  to  a 
body's  set,  Does  weel  eneugh.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  iv, 
'Tis  Ediths  self! — her  speechless  woe,  Her  form,  her  looks, 

:  the  secret  show!  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  i.  i.  405 
Though  dark  his  brain  ft  has,  thou  seest,  an  heavenly  visitor 
That  comfort  brings  when  reason's  self  is  gone.  1837  CAR- 
LYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  i.  i,  Nay,  Sire,  were  it  not  better  you, 
your  Majesty's  self,  took  the  children?  1855  KINGSLEY 
Westw.  Ho!  xvi,  Elizabeth's  self  consecrated  her  solemnly. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xliv.  21  Not  me  That  read  the 
volume — no,  but  him,  The  man's  vain  self. 

t  C.  The  self-  itself.  Chiefly  Se.  Obs. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  iv.  6  pe  ofTrand  of  rightwisnes 
is  a  sorowful  gast,  gunyschand  )>e  self  for  synne.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  24  In  Egipte  er  bot  fewe  castelles, 
for  J>e  cuntree  es  strang  ynogh  of  be  self.  1409  in  Exch. 
Rolls  Scot.  IV.  p,  ccix,  This  endenture.  .purpoms  in  the 


in  the  self,  be  cause  it  is  gyffyn  expresse  in  the  contrare  of 
thecursseof  comonelawe.  1492  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  446/2  It 
is  a  doubt,  whedre,  the  said  V  mark,  be  parcell  of  the  Manor 
of  Haveryng,  or  a  somme  by  the  self,  and  no  parcell  of  the 
said  Manor.  1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  i.  Pref.  119  Nocht  for 
our  toung  is  in  the  selfin  scant.  1525  SAMPSON  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  355  And  as  concerning  the  intercep- 
tion off  the  lettirsthey  esteme  it,  Sir,  for  a  verygrevos  matir, 
as  well  for  the  deade  off"  the  selff,  as  the  rumor  that  schuld 
aryse  off  the  sam  to  the  enemies.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)269  But  this  hye  ioye  and  iubile  of  the  spiryt..can 
not  be  expressed  with  tonge,  as  it  is  in  the  selfe,  but  the 
effect  that  it  leueth  behynde  it  sheweth..what  it  was.  1570 
in  A'.  Bannatync's  Memor,  (1836)56  Becaus  I  sie..my  voce 
is  not  able  to  straicht  the  self  vnto  the  earis  of  the  multttud 
heir  convenit,  I  wilbe  content  [etc].  1580  in  Sc.  Bks. 
Discipl.  etc.  (1621)  18  The  whole  Assembly  of  the  Kirk.. 
declares  the  same  pretended  office  [of  bishop],  .unlawfull  in 
the  selfe.  \fo$  His  Majesty*  s  Sp.  etc.  E  4,  To  so  hatefull  and 


.  .       .        , 

vnheard  of  inuention  there  can  be  no  greater  enemy  than  the 
selfe.  £1614  MURE  Dido  $  sEn.  i.  470  The  subtle  air..  In 
solide  substance  did  the  self  congeale. 

d.  Sc.    The  sell  <?    it,   itself.     The  sell  <?  ye, 
yourself.  ?  Obs. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Royxxvi,  The  College  didna  get  gude^ooo 
a-year  put  o1  bishops'  rents..  nor  yet  a  lease  o'  the  Arch- 
bishoprick  o'  Glasgow  the  sell  o't.  1818  —  Hrt.  Midi,  iv, 
I  ken  nae  friend,  .that's  been  sae  like  a  father  to  him  as  the 
sell  o'  ye,  neibor  Deans. 

e.  In  generalized  sense. 

1826  DISRAELI  Viv*  Grey  i.  ix,  Self  is  the  only  person  whom 
we  know  anything  about. 

2.  transf,  in  various  uses,  f  esp.  a  person  whom 
one  loves  as  oneself  or  is  a  counterpart  of  oneselt 
(obs,  exc.  in  other  self,  second  self  \  see  SECOND  a.}. 

1605  ist  Pt.  Jeroninto  n.  iv.  49  Welcome,  my  selfe  of 
selfe.  1671  li.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  CoUoq.  4  Heavens  grant  you 
a  safe  return.  God  keep  thee  my  half  self,  a  1700  KEN 
IJyHinot/ieo'PQe.t.  Wks.  1721  III.  115  But  when  the  Babe 
breaks  out  into  the  Light,  Soon  as  her  little  self  is  in  her 
sight,..  She  feels  a  Mother's  Bowels  yearn  within.  1763 
C.  JOHNSTON  Reverie  II.  133  The  tender  connexions  of 
nature,  which,  as  it  were,  multiply  a  man  into  many  selfs 


Charles.  1827  nOQDJfiet,  Fairies  xliv,  We  shall  not  die 
nor  disappear,  But,  in  these  other  selves  ourselves  succeed. 
1858  STANLEY  Life  Arnold  I.  iii.  89  Our  'great  self,  the 
school. 

3.  Chiefly  Philos.  That  which  in  a  person  is 
really  and  intrinsically  he  (in  contradistinction  to 
what  is  adventitious) ;  the  ego  (often  identified 
with  the  soul  or  mind  as  opposed  to  the  body) ;  a 
permanent  subject  of  successive  and  varying  states 
of  consciousness. 

^1674  TRAHERNE  Poet.  Wks.  (1903)  49  A  secret  self  I  had 
enclos'd  within,  That  was  not  bounded  with  my  clothes  or 
skin.  1682  SiR^T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  \.  §  24  The  noblest 
Digladiation  is  in  the  Theater  of  our  selves.  1690  LOCKE 
Hum.  Und.  n.  xxvii.  §  9  Since  consciousness  always  accom- 
panies thinking,  and  'tis  that,  that  makes  every  one  be,  what 
he  calls  self.  Ibid.  §  17  Self  is  that  conscious  thinking 
thing,  whatever  Substance,  made  up  of  Spiritual,  or  Material, 
Simple,  or  Compounded,  it  matters  not,  which  is  sensible,  01 
conscious  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,.,  and  so  is  concern'd  for  it 
self,  as  far  as  that  consciousness  extends.  1713  BERKRLEY 
Hylas  <J-  P.  iii.  Wks.  1871  I.  329,  I,  one  and  the  same  self, 
perceive  both  colours  and  sounds.  1862  SPENCER  First 
Princ.\.  iii.  §  20(1875)  65  If,  then,  the  object  perceived  is  self, 
what  is  the  subject  that  perceives?  or  if  it  is  the  true  self 
which  thinks,  what  other  self  can  it  be  that  is  thought  of? 

1865  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Dream  Ger.  $th  Choir,  Praise  to  the 
Holies^  God*s  Presence  and  His  very  Self  And  Essence  all- 
divine.    1865  MILL  Exantt  Hamilton  207  Reid  seems  to  have 
imagined  that  if  I  myself  am  only  a  series  of  feelings,  the 
proposition  that  I  have  any^  fellow-creatures,  or  that  there 
are  any  selves  except  mine,  is  but  words  without  a  meaning. 

1866  DK.  ARGYLL  Rfign  of  Law  i.  (1867'  8  But  these  selves 
of  ours  do  belong  to  Nature.    1871  MEREDITH  H.  Richmond 
Iv,  In  reality  the  busy  little  creature  within  me,  whom  we 
call  self,  was  digging  pits  for  comfort  to  flow  in,  of  any  kind, 
in  any  form.     1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bas.  Faith  iv.  184  But 
Self  does  not  come  and  go;  it  abides.     Self,  therefore,  is 
not  a  phenomenon,  nor  yet  a  bundle  of  phenomena.    1809 
A llbutCs  Syst.  Mcd,  VIII.  267  Insanity  has  been  already 
defined  as  defect  or  disorder  of  the  process  of  adjustment  of 
self  to  circumstances.    Ibid.  288  So  long  as  the  '  self '  is  not 
implicated  in  what  is  done  by  the  body,  the  self  is  not 
responsible  and  cannot  justly  be  punished.     1909  CHESTER- 
TON Orthodoxy  iii.  63  You  cannot  call  up  any  wilder  vision 
than  a  city  in  which  men  ask  themselves  if  they  have  any 
selves. 


SELF. 

4.  a.  What  one  is  at  a  particular  time  or  in  a  par- 
ticular aspect  or  relation ;  one's  nature,  character, 
or  (sometimes)  physical  constitution  or  appearance, 
considered  as  different  at  different  times.     Chiefly 
with  qualifying  adj.,  (one's]  old,forme>\  later  self. 

1697  DKYDEN  Virg.Georg.  in,  160  Jn  vain  he  burns.  .And 
in  himself  his  former  self  requires,  a  1711  KEN  Div.  I.trve 
Wks.  (1838)  282  My  duty  of  loving  those  best,  which  either 
in  blood  are  nearest  my  natural  self,  or  in  grace  nearest  my 
Christian  self.  1746  FKANCIS  tr.  Horace^  Epist.  i.  x.  66  If 
e'r,  forgetful  of  my  former  Self,  I  toil  to  raise  unnecessary 
Pelf.  1858  O,  W.  HOLMES  X?//.  Rreakf.-t.  ix.  (1859)  a"  How 
pleasant  it  would  be,  if  in  another  state  of  being  we  could 
have  shapes  like  our  former  selves  for  playthings.  1910 
'MARK  RUTHERFORD'  Pages  fr.  Jrnl.  (eel.  2)  268  The  self 
of  two  hours  before  seemed  to  confront  him. 

b.  An  assemblage  of  characteristics  and  dis- 
positions which  may  be  conceived  as  constituting 
one  of  various  conflicting  personalities  within  a 
human  being.  Better  selfi  the  better  part  of  one's 
nature. 

'595  SPENSER  Amoretti  xlv.  3  And  in  my  selfe,  my  inward 
selfe  I  meane,  Most  Huely  lyke  behold  your  semblant  trew. 
(11703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.  Mark  xii.  34  Every  man  may, 
yea,  ought  to  love  himself:  not  his  sinful  self,  but  his 
natural  self:  especially  his  spiritual  self,  the  new  nature  in 
him.  1820  KEATS  Lamia  170  In  self  despite,  Against  his 
better  self.  _  1849  SIR  J.  STEPHEN  Eccl.  Biog.t  I.  Taylor 
II.  389  So,  indeed,_ resolved  the  Self  inhabiting  one  of  the 
phrenological  hemispheres  within  me.  But  the  resolution 
was  ultimately  reversed  by  the  superior  energy  of  the  Self 
who  reigned  over  the  opposite  hemisphere.  1866  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  Ann.  Q.  tftfgko,  vii,  (1878)  125  Whatever  your  low. 
est  self,  and  not  your  best  self  may  like.  1867  GOLDW. 
SMITH  3  Eng.  Statesmen  (1882)  45  Our  nation.. had  to  go 
through  greater  trials,  and  be  thrown  more  upon  its  nobler 
self,  before  it  could  deserve  victory.  1908  R.  BAGOT  A. 
Cutkbertx.  n6Soniadi  San  Vico  was  asking  herself  whether 
this  were  love. ..  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  other  self 
of  hers  gave  no  satisfactory  reply. 

5.  One's  personal  welfare  and   interests   as   an 
object  of  concern ;  chiefly  in  bad  sense,  selfish  or 
self-interested  motives,  selfishness. 

a  1680  CHARNOCK  Attrib.  God  (1682)  70  Self  is  the  great 
Anti-Christ  and  Anti-God  in  the  World.  1725  WATTS  Logic 
n.  iii.  §  3  Were  it  not  for  this  Influence  of  Self  and  a 
Bigotry  to  our  own  Tenets,  we  could  hardly  imagine  that 
so  many . .  wicked . .  Principles  should  pretend  to  support  and 
defend  themselves  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  1782  Miss 
BURNEY  Cecilia  viii.  iii,  But  self  will  still  predominate.  1842 
TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall 34  Love.. Smote  the  chord  of  Self, 
that,  trembling,  passed  in  music  out  of  sight.  1855  KINGS- 
LEY  IVestit),  Ho  I  ii,  One  who  had  long  since  learned  to  have 
no  self,  and  to  live  not  only  for  her  children,  but  in  them. 
1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bede  liv,  She's  better  than  I  am— 
there's  less  o'  self  in  her,  and  pride.  1870  MOZLEY  Univ. 
Serm.  iii.  (1877)  67  This  respect  to  self  and  its  ultimate  good 
pertains  to  the  very  nobility  of  man's  nature.  1906  CM  A  KU 
MANSFIELD  Girl  fy  GoJsxix,  Self  is  their  god  and  Selfishness 
their  religion. 

II.  From  the  adjective. 

6.  A    '  self-coloured '    flower :    esp.    applied   to 
carnations.    (See  B.  3b.) 

1852  G.  W.  JOHNSON  Cottage  Card.  Did,,  Self,  a.  flower 
with  petals  of  only  one  colour.  1869  Contcmp.  Rev.  XI. 
149  Some  of  her  characters  are  too  much  what  a  florist  would 
call  'selfs  ' — all  one  colour.  1892  Garden-zi  Aug.  194/2  The 
majority  of  present-day  kinds  [of  Carnations]— I  allude 
chiefly  to  garden  selfs— are.  .scentless. 

7.  A  self  bow.     (See  B.  6.) 

1856  H.  A.  FORD  Archery  iii.  14  Ascham.  .mentions  none 
other  than  selfs. 

D.  -Self  in  compound  pronouns.  For  the 
diverse  grammatical  character  (partly  adj.,  partly 
sb.)  of  this  element  in.  myself,  thyself,  himself,  her- 
self, itself,  ourselves,  yourselves^  themselves,  oneself, 
and  for  illustration  of  the  emphatic  and  the  re- 
flexive functions  of  these  words,  see  the  several 
articles.  Certain  phraseological  uses  common  to 
the  whole  group  in  their  capacity  of  reflexive  pro- 
nouns may  conveniently  be  noticed  here. 

1,  To  be  — self",  a.  colloq.  To  be  in  (one's)  normal 
condition  of  body  or  mind ;  to  be  in  (its)  accus- 
tomed state.     Also  to  feel  like  — self. 

4£cr  other  examples  see  HIMSELF  3  b,  MYSELF  4  b,  THEM- 
SELVES 2b. 

1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  644  The  chief  justice  was 
all  himself.  His  spirits  rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  work 
went  on.  1884  Daily  News  23  May  5/3  Mr.  Grace  was  all 
himself  {at  cricket]. 

b.  To  act  according  to  one's  true  character, 
without  hypocrisy  or  constraint. 

i864[see  MYSELF  4].  1896 'M.  FiKLD'^4ftiYai.26  Only  the 
courage  seems  impiety  For  just  a  girl  to  dare  to  be  herself. 

2.  The  refl.  pron.  assumes  in  certain  contexts  the 
sense  :   The  normal  condition   (of  the  person  or 
thing).    So  to  come  to  —sel/(CoXE  v.  45  h),  to  bring, 
restore  to  — self.    Out  of  — self  (?  now  rare],  \ front 
— self,  beside  — self  (see  BESIDE  prep.  5  a)  ;  out  of 
(one's)  mind  or  senses,  deranged. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  La  Tour  iii.  (1906)  6  And  he  was  so  sore 
afraied  and  aferde,  that  he  ranneawaie  as  he  had  be  outeof 
hym  selff.  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xii.  43  She  fell 
doune  from  her  am  beere  as  a  woman  from  her  self  and  in  a 
swone,  1659  B.  HARRIS  Parival's  Iron  Age  17  France 
being . .  restored  to  her  self,  as  well  by  the  help  of  forreigners, 
as  of  her  Neighbours.  1727  SWIFT  Furtft.  Ace.  E.  Curll 
Misc.  1732  III.  30,  I  never  perceived  he  was  out  of  him- 
self, till  that  melancholy  Day  that  he  thought  he  was 
poison 'd  in  a  Glass  of  Sack.  1846  DIGBY  Broad  Stone  Hon. 
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II.  Tancrcdus  301  A  novice  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis 
being  now  almost  out  of  himself,  struggling  with  death  ciied 
out  [etc.].  1856  Miss  YONGE  Daisy  Chain  \.  xix.  (1879)  192 
But  Tom,  who  seemed  fairly  out  of  himself,  would  not  stir. 

3.  By — self:  alone,  without  society;  unaided; 
separately.  See  BY  prep. 

c888K.  J*ELFRED/?<VM.  xxxv.  §  6Ne  mae^nanooVugesceaft 
be  him  selfum  bion.  a  1300  Cursor M.  1714  f*e  meke  [beist] 
be  bam  ai  tua  and  tua,  pe  wild  do  be  bam-self  al-sua.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Kerne's  T.  222  Noght  from  his  owene  bed  ten  foot 
or  twelue  His  doghter  hadde  a  bed  al  by  hir  selue  Right  in 
the  same  chambre  by  and  by.  1448  in  Willis  &  Clark 


SELF-. 

Blomfield\\.  viii.  173  Had  he  been  given  to  self-approba- 
tion, [he]  might  have  claimed  no  small  part  of  the  credit. 
1812  CRABBB  Tales  xix.  166  He  began  to  feel  Some  *self- 


Secrets  xiii,  This  wise  you  may  make  Mat  malade  of  wardens, 
peares,  apples  &c.  .everyone  by  himself.  1581  G.  PETTIER. 
Guas,zo\s  Civ.  Conv.  \.  (1586)  17  b,  It  is  dailie  scene  that  a 
man  being  by  himselfe  is  fearefull,  and  being  in  companie, 
is  couragious.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  \.  ii.  221  The  Kings 
sonne  haue  1  landed  by  himselfe.  1711  ADDISON  Spcct. 
,No.  12  p  3,  I  am  mistaken  if  he  ventures  to  go  to  Bed  by 
himself  this  Twelve-month.  1857  MRS.  CARI.VLE  Lett.  II. 
308  Mr.  C.  dines  all  by  himself  at  present,  I  merely  looking 
on.  1889  SAINTSBURY  Ess.  Eng.  Lit.  (1891)  65  If  Hogg  in 
some  lucky  moment  did  really  'write  it  all  by  himself,  as 
the  children  say. 

Self-,  the  word  SELF  used  as  a  prefix  [OE.  self-, 
sy?f-t  ?occas.  instr.  selfe-^  corresp.  to  OS.  self-, 
MLG.  sulf-,  MDu.  j^-  (Du.  zelf-\  OHO.,  MUG. 
self>-,  selp-  (Ger.  selb-^  also  genitive  selbs-j  later 
selbst-))  ON.  sialf-  (MSw.  staff-,  also  genitive 
staffs-,  Sw.  sjelf-j  Norw.  sjdlv-,  Da.  selv-},  Goth. 
silba-]  with  reflexive  meaning  =  *  oneself ',  '  itself 
in  various  relations  with  the  second  element  of  the 
compound. 

The  basis  of  compounds  falling  under  headings 
i  and  a  (below)  is  normally  a  reflexive  verbal 
phrase;  thus,  from 'to  accuse  oneself  is  formed 
a  series  of  formally  related  words,  self-accusation, 
self -accusatory ,  self-accusing,  self-accused^  any  of 
which  may  arise  independently  of  the  others. 

In  OE.  the  number  of  recorded  compounds  is  13, 
of  which  half  exhibit  the  prefix  in  the  objective 
relation.  The  only  survivals  of  the  OE.  compounds 
in  ME.  are  SELF-WILL  and  its  cognates  ;  these, 
together  with  the  plant-name  SELF-HEAL  (which 
may  also  have  been  common  Germanic)  are  the 
only  representatives  in  that  period  of  the  prefix- 
formation.  Self-  first  appears  as  a  living  formative 
element  about  the  middle  of  the  l6th  cent,  pro- 
bably to  a  great  extent  by  imitation  or  reminiscence 
of  Greek  compounds  in  euro-.  The  number  of 
j^-compounds  was  greatly  augmented  towards 
the  middle  of  the  i/th  cent.,  when  many  new 
words  appeared  in  theological  and  philosophical 
writing,  some  of  which  had  apparently  a  restricted 
currency  of  about  50  years  (e.g.  1645-1690), 
while  a  large  proportion  became  established  and 
have  a  continuous  history  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  latter,  with  the  compounds  formally 
related  to  them,  are  for  the  most  part  treated  in 
this  Dictionary  as  Main  words,  together  with  all 
such  as  require  specific  definition.  With  regard  to 
the  remainder,  since  the  prefix  is  of  unlimited 
application,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  represent 
with  fullness  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  em- 
ployed either  in  early  or  in  recent  times,  and  in  the 
present  article  only  a  typical  selection  is  given 
from  the  hundreds  of  compounds  for  which  evidence 
is  forthcoming. 

In  the  Elizabethan  period  the  imperfect  union  of  self-  with 
the  second  element  of  the  compound  appears  to  be  evident 
from  the  occasional  correlation  of  the  prefix  with  an  adj.,  as 
strange  and  self-abuse  (Shaks.),  "wilful  atid  self-murder 
(Foxe);  cf.  se  if  and  vain  conceit  (Shaks.). 

1.  Compounds  in  which  self-  is  in  the  objective 
relation  to  the  second  element :  a.  with  nouns  of 
action  ;  as  self-abandonment  «  abandonment  by 
oneself  of  oneself,  one's  power,  position,  rights, 
desires,  ambitions,  or  the  like. 

1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  x  vii,  The . .  generous  *self-abandon- 
ment  with  which  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  renounced  his 
feudal  enmity.  1690  NORRIS  Beatititdes^fx)?)^  To  descend 
into  the  lowest  Abyss  of  'Self-abdication,  a  1763  Mem. 
G.  P  Salmanazar  (1764)  21  The  duties  of  self-denial,  *self- 
abhorrence,  fasting.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  if.  iii.  176  With- 
out . .  respect  of  any,  In  will  peculiar,  and  in  * selfe  admission. 
1806  BYRON  On  a  Dhtant-vieiv  of  Harrow  vi,  Fired  by  loud 
plaudits  and  *self-adulation,  I  regarded  myself  as  a  Garrick 
revived.  1707  NORRIS  Treat.  Hum.  v.  205  To  accomplish 
this  'self-advancement.  1891  "Self-advertisement  [see  SELF- 

CENTREDNESS].        1843    MANNING    Serm.    XX.    (1848)     I.    305 

Fasting,  and  *self-afn*iction.  1799  Monthly  Rev.  XXX. 
228  That  the  system  of  this  prince  is  founded  on  views  of 
*self-aggrandizement.  1716  POPE  Wks.  (1751)  I.  Pref.  p.  iv, 
The  agreeable  power  of  *  self-amusement  when  a  man  is  idle 
or  alone.  i86a  SPENCER  First  Princ.  11.  iv.  §  53  (1875) 
i-jy  Careful  "self-analysis  shows  this  to  be  a  datum  of  con- 
sciousness. 1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  \\.  ii,  Such  *self-anatomy 
shall  teach  the  will  Dangerous  secrets.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav. 
280  Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  *self-applause.  1856 
GROTE  Greece  n.  xcvi.  XII.  518  This  song  is  curious,  as. . 
affording  a  measure  of  their  "self-appreciation.  1751  EARL 
ORRERY  Rettt,  Swift  ix.  (1752)  73  With  the  smiles  of  "self- 
approbation  upon  her  equals.  1863  A.  BLOMFIELD  Mem,  C.  7. 


in  EncyiL  Metrop.  II.  615/2  To  a  first  cause  we  necessarily 
attribute  *self  Causation.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  iii.  202  Vn- 
lesse  "selfe-chariiie  be  sometimes  a  vice.  1834  Tracts  for 
Times  No.  21  p.  i  In  reward  for  his  *self-chasti^ements. 
1835  JAMES  Gipsy  xix,  With  the  common  *self  cheatery  of 
fear,  she  loved  not  to  give  her  apprehensions  voice.  1848 
POE  Eureka  Wks.  1865  II.  131  The  finest  quality  of  Thought 
is  its  *self-cognizance.  1383  LYLY  in  T.  Watson  Poems 
(Arb.)  29  Your  *se]fe  commendations.  1779  JOHNSON  L.  P.t 
Dryden  (1868)  156  His  [sc.  Dryden's]  self-commendations. 
1862  G.  P.  MARSH  Eng.  Lang.  x.  161  A  cautious  desire  of 
avoiding  embarrassing  "self-committals.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb. 
I.  ii.  55  Till  that  Bcllona's  Bridegroome.  .Confronted  him 
with  *selfe-comparisons,  Point  against  Point.  1734  WATTS 
Rfliq.  Juv.  (1789)  104  A  vain  self-comparison  with  crea- 
tures. «i7ii  KEN  Urania  Poet.  Wks.  IV.  471  She  to  'Self- 
conquest  me  dispos'd.  1862  I.YTTON  Sir,  Story  I.  255 
Whenever  it  schemed  or  aimed  at  the  animal  *self-conser\  a- 
tion,  which  now  made  its  ]7iaster-impulse.  1594  SOUTHWELL 
JMaric  Magd.  Fvnerall  T.  80  A  submitted  soul,  .the  deeper 
it  sinketh  in  a  *self  contempt  [etc.].  1842  TENNYSON  Locks- 
Icy  96  Perish  in  thy  self-contempt  !  1653  H.  MORE  Antid. 
A  tit.  i.  iv.  (1712)  15,  I  conceive  the  in  tire  Idea  of  a  Spirit .  . 
to  consist  of.  .Self-  penetration,  Self-motion,  *  Self-contraction. 
1710  NORRIS  Chr.  Priid.  v.  238  Repentance  is  an  act  of 
"Self-correction.  1857  GKO.  ELIOT  Ess.  (1884)  8  The  'self- 
criticism  which  prompted  the  suppression  of  the  dedication. 
1858  J.  MAKTINEAU  Stud.  Christ.  333  The  palsy  of  will,  the 
incapacity  of  *self-cure.  a  1711  KEN  Hyutnariinn  Poet. 
Wks.  II,  86  Themselves  must  their  own  *  Self-damnation  rue. 
a  1711  —  Hymns  Fcstiv.  ibid.  I.  359  Of  God  offended,  the 
sad  Thought  Deep  'Self-debasement  wrought.  i6gsRoKKBY 
Jlfettt.  15  Sept.  (Surtees)  56  This  covenant  and  *selfe-dedica- 
tion  was.  .renewed  by  me.  1698  NOKRIS  Pract.  Disc,  f  1707) 
IV.  147  Humility  and  "self-dejection.  1827  HAKE  Guesses 
Ser,  ii,  (1873)  5°3  *Self-depreciation  is  not  humility.  1823 
LAMB  Elia  n.  Stage  Illusion^  The  imbecility,  helplessness, 
and  utter  *self-tlesertion  [of  the  coward],  1660  BOYLE  AVtt/ 
l-.-i'p.  P/iys.  IHeck.  i.  23  [Hairs]  endow 'd  with  a  Power.. of 
*self-Dilatation.  1663  POWER  Exper.  Philos.  n.  102  To  fill 
up  the  aerial  interstices  (which  must  needs  be  considerable 
in  so  great  a  "self- dilation).  1798  R.  WATSON  Addr.  People 
Ct.  brit.  29  The  physical  strength  of  the  bulk  of  a  nation  is 
irresistible,  but  it  is  incapable  of  'self-direction.  1880  J. 
CAIRO  Introd,  Philos.  Relig.  ix.  285  We  cannot,  if  we  would 
effect  any  such.. forced  *self  diremption.  1699  SHAFTESB, 
Charac.,  Ing.  cone.  Virtue  n.  n.  §  i  The  more  Contradiction 
and  'Self-disapprobation  he  must  incur.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT 
Dan.  Dcr.  Ivi,  That  *self-disapproval  which  had  been  the 
awakening  of  a  new  life  within  her.  1838  PL'SEY  Let.  to  B. 
Harrison.  13  Aug.,  His  careful  *self-discipline  is.  .calculated 
in  this  self-indulgent  age  to  do  much  immediate  good.  1866 
J.  MARIIXEAU  Ess.  1. 191  Here  you  deny  the  power  of  *self- 
disclostire,  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  i.  i.  §  i  Called  Picti,  from 
their  *self-discoloration.  1709  SHAFTESB.  C/iarac.,  freed. 
Wit  iv.  §  i  An  alternate  Disquiet  and  *Se)f-disIike.  1795- 
1814  WORDS\V.  Excurs.  iv.  475  Inward  *self-disparagement. 
1744  BIRCH  Life  of  Boyle  41  Nothingbut  the  forbiddenness  of 
*self-dUpatch  hindered  his  acting  it.  1885  Manch.  Exaar. 
12  Jan.  6/2  Self-bedizenment  is  one  of  the  forms  of  *self- 
display.  1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Cawiis*  Nat.  Paradox  iv.  195 
Beeing  in  full  capacity  of  Understanding  and  "Self-disposall. 
1795-1814  WORDSW.  Excurs,  iv.  475  There  is  a  luxury  in 
*self-dispraise.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  209  What  more 
potent  principe  of  "self-dissolution  is  there  than  Division! 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  v.  (1622)449  Till  it..runne  it  selfe 
vpon  the  rockes  of  *selfe-diuision.  1857  GOSSE  Omphalos 
vii.  177  The  whole  of  this  immense  structure  [a  tree]  origi- 
nated in  a  single  cell,  which,  by  repeated  acts  of  self-division 
..has  gradually  built  up  the  mass.  1846  LYTTON  Lucretia 
ii.  i,  He  [sc.  a  poet]  must  employ  his  intellect,  and  his  *self- 
education  must  be  large  and  comprehensive.  1664  H.  MORE 
Alyst.  I  nig.  ii.  xvii.  435  The  Impious  *Self-elaiion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  1844  W.  H.  MILL  Serm.  Tempt.  Christ 
v.  133  The  grounds  of  self-elation,  .were,  .the  revelations 
with  which  he  had  been  favoured  by  God.  1745  J.  MASON 
Sflf-Knoivl.  i.  viii.  (1853)  60  He  must  have  been  a  great 
stranger  indeed  to  the  Business  of  "Self-Employment.  1649 
MILTON  Eikon.  xv.  144  His  *self  Encomiums.  1699 
SHAFTESB.  Charac.^Inq.  cone.  Virtue  u.  i.ad  fin.,  To  have  the 
chief  Means  and  Power  of  "Self- Enjoyment.  1710  —  Advice 
to  A  ut/ton.  §  2  Neither  Lover,  Author,  Mystick,  or  Conjuror, 
..can. .be  mtul'd  to  a  Share  in  this  "Self-entertainment. 
1683  T.  CORBET  Free  Actions  ii.  19  And  that  the  Power  in 
Man  is  not  brought  into  act,  it  is  for  want  of 'Self-excitation. 
1884  Leeds  Merc.  30  Apr.  4/6  Her  *self-exclusion  from  that 
great  movement.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bede  xxvii,  All 
screening  *self-excuse.. forsook  him.  1839  DE  QUINCKY 
Wordsworth  Wks.  1862  II.  182  Read.. of  the  'self-expatria- 
tion..as  a  measure  of  despair  on  the  part  of  myriads.  z6n 
SHAKS.  Cymo.  in.  iv.  8  A  thing  perplex  d  Beyond  "selfe-expli- 
cation.  174*  YOUNG  AV.  Th.  vii.  152  Why  beats  thy  bosom 


a  1845  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  MI.  Brothers  of  Birchington. 
x,  Oh,  such  a  knout !  1  For  his  "self-flagellations.  1624 
WOTTON  Archit.  \\.  82  Every  Mans  proper  Mansion  House 
and  Home,  being.,  the  SeateofSelfe-fruition.  i677GiLPiN 
Dxmonol.  in.  xx.  169  It  may. .be.  .for  themselves  that  they 
work,  in  a  *  self-gratification  of  their  natural  Zeal  for  their 
way.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Gcogr.  Soc. 
XXIX.  330  His  egotism  renders  him  parsimonious  even  in 
self-gratification.  1634  Bp.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  xxxix,  A 
*selfe-humiliation.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  1,  That 
timorous  debasement  and  self-humiliation  of  a  woman.  1817 
LADY  MORGAN  France  in.  (1818)  I.  308  The  ready  *self-immo- 


.  ^      1850  R 

(1853)  I0?  Creation  itself  is  sacrifice— the  *self-impartation 
of  the  divine  Being.    1836-9  Tcdefs  Cyct*  Atiat.  II.  411/3 
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1898  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Self-inflation,  a  method  of  rendering 
one  s  self  buoyant  in  water  when  in  danger  of  drowning. 
1699  SHAFTESB.  Charac.,  I  nil.  cone.  Virtue  n.  n.  §  i  Nor  are 
the  greatest  Favourites  of  Fortune  exempted  from  this  Task 
of  "Self-Inspection.  1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Grain.  Assent  n. 


to  you.  .for  breaking  the  ice  at  once,  where  circumstances 
..rendered  "self-introduction  peculiarly  awkward.  1853 
C.  BRONTE  Let.  in  Gaskell  Life  (1857)  II.  287  No  charge  of 
*self-Iaudation  can  touch  her.  1656  OWEN  Mortif.  Sin  xiv. 
(1668)  170  The  rigidest  Means  of  "self-maceration,  a  1680 
BUTLER  Char.,  Obstinate  Man  (1908)  177  He  will  rather 


xxxvii.  113  The  vilenesse  of  a  wilfull  "selfe-neglect.  1876 
Miss  YONGE  Womankind  xv,  The  hopeless  dejection  of 
self-neglect.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  BoccalinFs  Advts.  fr. 
Parnass.  \.  xl.  (1674)  54  Vain-glorious  pomp,  and  "self- 
ostentation.  1726  AMHERST  Terras  Fil.  App.  327  The 
poignancy  of  the  satire,  and  artfulness  of  "self-panegyric. 
1682  H.  MORE  Annot.  Glanvill's  Lux  O.  217  They  demon- 
-strata  still  their  Spirituality  by  •Self-Penetration,  haply  a 
thousand  and  a^thousand  times  repeated.  1850  L.  HUNT 
A  utol'wgr.  1 1.  xii.  98  The  strange  "self-permission  of  a  man 


|S  equal  to  or  precedes  that  of  the  stamens,  the  result 


1807  III.  in  Was  he  not  tempted  to  "self-preference,  and  to 
trust  in  his  own  righteousness?  1868  Kef,  U.  S.  Comm. 
Agric.  (1860)  140  This  bridge  between  "self-preparation  and 
the  university  course.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Thco.  Such  i.  8 
I  his  naive  veracity  of  "sclf-presentation.  1901  GOKE  Body 
afChristvt  —•*•-' <-> 


fault.  1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  Wieland"s  Oberon  (1826)  II.  67 
.Son  !  by  self-punishment  thy  guilt  atone.  1901  Class.  Rev. 
XVI.  148/1  These  are  examples  of  coincident  language,  not 
f  self-quotation.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  f,  Dogma  (1876) 
101  The  time  had  come  for  inwardness  and  "self-recoil- 
struction.  1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  ii.  n.  xxxiii,  One 


-- 1640  T.  H[OOKER]    iutt, 

The  Christians  two  chiefe  lessons ;  viz.  Selfe-deniall,  and 
"Selfe-tryall.  1872  YEATS  Ttclm.  Hist.  Comm.  33  Cultivation 
and  refinement,  apparently  acquired  by  "self-tuition.  1709 
SHAFIESB.  Charac.,  Moralists  m.  §  2  "Self-valuation  sup- 
poses Self- Worth.  1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Christ,  in.  v.  (1864) 
II.  i3*Selfvendition  into  slavery.  1654  \VHnLOCKZoot0Hiia 
28  "Selfe-vexations.  .may  by  no  way  better  be  blowne  over, 
then  by  reckoning  Impossibles  not  to  concerne  our  Desires. 
1690  C.  NESSE  Hist,  f,  Myst.  O.  f,  N.  Test.  I.  314  Jacobs 
silence,  .was  far  better  than  his  son's  "self-vindication.  1831 
CARLYLE  Sartor  Res.  in.  x,  That  primeval  Superstition, 
"Self-worship. 

b.  With  vbl.  sbs. ;   as  self-abominating  —  self- 
abomination. 

1829  J.  MACDONALD  in  Tweedie  Life  (1849)  131  On  the  very 
back  of  this  "self-abominating,  I  rear  another  monument  of 
self-exaltation.  1909  BANKS  Myst.  F.  F'arrington  280 
Contain  yourself  in  the  matter  of  "self-advertising.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  571  Humiliations  and  "self- 
afllictings.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iv.  215  No  sophistry,  "self- 
blinding  or  other  dishonesty.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der. 
Ixiii,  "Selfchecking  and  suppression.  1702  HOWE  Self-dcd. 
16  Our  dedicating  our  selves,  to  God,  is  a  "self-committing. 
1649  ROBERTS  Clavis  Bibl.  367  Without  carkings,  covetous- 
nesse,  or  other  "self-disquietings.  1882-3  Schajfs  Encycl. 
Relig.  Knowl.  II.  992/2  A  "self-emptying  of  himself,  and  the 
assumption  of  human  nature.  1842  MANNING  Serm.  iii.  (1848) 
I.  44  Nothing  so  wears  down  the  sharpness  of  conscience 
..as  "self-excusing.  1720  T.  BOSTON  Hum.  Nat.  Fourfold 
St.  (1784)  88  "Self-jealousing  well  becomes  Christians.  1758 
s.  HAYWARD  Serm.  53  To  keep  us  ever  humble,  and  to  fill 
us  with  "self-loathmg.  1899  AllbutCs  Syst.  Meii.Vlll.  366 


HI.  vii.  (1853)  i°i  That  one  offering .  .repeated  in  the  life  and 

self-offering  of  all.     190,  West,,,.  Gaz.  „  Apr.  10/1  The 

habit  of   self  physicking,  often  with  powerful  drugs,  is  on 


abstentions.  I  bid.  5  In  judging  of  men,  acts  form  an  in- 
comparably higher  standard  than  "self-representation.  1676 
OWEN  Serin.  Wks.  1851  IX.  379  "Selfreputation  in  the 
exercise  of  gifts.  1668—  Expos,  lyith  Ps.  iv.  120  Unspeak- 
able are  the  Advantages  which  a  soul  obtains  by  this  "self 
Resignation.  1824  JAS.  NICHOLS  Calvinism  f,  Armin.  I. 
376  note,  The  British  Constitution.. contained  within  itself 
copious  materials  for  'self-restoration.  1842  MANNING  Serm. 
xii.  (1848)  I.  169  In  all  these  acts  of  "self-restriction.  1898 
MOItihStpi,  237Tolearn  independenceand  "self-rule.  111711 
KEN  Christophil  Poet.  Wks.  I.  464  Frequent  "self-scrutinies 
the  Humble  makes.  1840  DICKENS  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock\.  47, 1.,  have  no  power  of  "self-snatchation  (forgive  me 
if  I  coin  that  phrase)  from  the  yawning  gulf  before  me.  1683 
TRYON  Way  to  Health  669  'Self-study  and  Heart-know- 


Ixxxvii.  XI.  387  Spartan  "self-suppression  and  rigour  of  life! 
1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  i.  n.  xliv,  When  she  doth 


course  of  "self-schooling.  1825  HALKF.TT  Hist.  Notes  Indians 
N.  Amer.  xvu  376  The.  ."self-scourgings  publicly  exhibited 
by  the  Indian  Pigarouick  in  the  church  of  Montreal.  1681 
OWEN  Humble  'J'est.  139  This  "Self-Searching  is  the  first 
Duty  we  are.  .called  unto.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xi. 


inside,  shaded,  and  weak  bottom  branches  dying  out.  1882 
ROSSETTI  Poems  (1904)  262/1  Lord,  undo  Our  "self-undoing. 
1902  J.  SMITH  Integr.  Script,  i.  9  The  *self-unveiling  of  God. 
31700  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  III.  105  He  "self- 
upbraidings  felt  his  Spirit  gore.  1840  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett. 
(1883)  I.  124  Overcome  by  her  tears  and  promises  and  self- 
upbraidings.  1671-2  R.  WILD  Let.  14  The . .  "self-whippings 
of  the  Popish  Priests. 

c.  With  agent-nouns ;  as  self-advertiser,  one 
who  advertises  himself,  one  given  to  self-advertise- 
ment. 

1890  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  21  Aug.  1/3  These  safeguards., 
would  make  it  rather  more  difficult  for  the  "self-advertiser 
and  the  bore  to  inflict  themselves  upon  the  House.  1654 
WHITLOCK  Zootoiiiiazqb  Aquinas  dareth  do  it  to  the  proud- 
est Mihiflavdo,  *Selfe-approver  of  them  all.  1841  Penny 
Cycl.  XX.  270/2  The  Satnokreshchennikee,  or  '  "self- 
baptisers  ', . .  baptise  themselves  by  repeatedly  diving  into  a 
river.  1658  ROWLAND  tr.  Moufcfs  Theat.  Ins.  890  In  Greek 
duroiraropet,  or  "Self-begetters.  1598  SYLVESTER  Da  Bartas 
n.  ii.  n.  16  Who  ("self-commanders)  rather  sin  suppresse  By 
self-examples  then  by  rigorousnesse.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler 
No.  88  r  S  If  I  had  ever  found  any  of  the  "self-contemners 
much  irritated,  .by  the  consciousness  of  their  meanness. 


Calal.  Mns.  Coll.  Surf.  (1833)  I.  259  It  is  most  probable 
that  all  Barnacles  are  of  both  sexes,  and  "self-impregnators. 
1657  J-  WATTS  Scribe,  Pharisee,  etc.  i.  118  To  take  you  off 
..from  being  a  "self-ordainer,  or  a  "self-intruder.  1699 
SHAFTESB.  Charac.,  Inj.  cone.  VirtueM.  §  2  Such  a  one  is  in 
reality  a  "Self-Oppressor,  and  lies  heavier  on  himself  than  he 
can  ever  do  on  Mankind.  1840  DISRAELI  Misc.  Lit.  45/2 
The  letters  of. . Gray,  Cowper,  and  Walpole . .  ,*self-painters. 
1598  SYLVESTER  DH  llartas  II.  i.  ii.  451  A  blade  Wherewith 
vain  Man  and  his  inveigled  Wife  ("Self-parricides)  have 
reft  their  proper  life.  1780  M.ME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  May, 
A  "self.piquer  upon  immense  goo_d  breeding.  1894  WEYMAN 
Man  in  Black  x,  The  "self-poisoner  had  done  his  work 
well.  1668  DRYDEN  Dram.  Poesy  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  I.  48 
[Terence's]  Heajitontimorumenos,  or  "Self-Punisher.  1742 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  v.  711  Man  is  a  "self-survivor  ev'ryyear. 
1899  Dublin.  Rev.  Apr.  250  When  he.. becomes  not  a  "self, 
teacher  but  a  disciple.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  xxiii, 
If  I  could  only  turn  "self-vivisector,  and  watch  the  opera- 
tion of  my  heart.  1729  C.  MIDDLETON  Lct.fr.  Rome  51 
That . .  Penance  of  the  Flagellantes  or  "Self-whippers.  1819 
KEATS  Fall  of  Hyperion  i.  207  Large  "self  worshipers. 

d.  With  nouns  of  state  or  condition ;  as  self- 
awareness,  the  condition  of  being  aware  of  oneself, 
self-mastery,  mastery  of  oneself,  self-command. 

Some  of  the  combinations  illustrated  under  this  head  and 
the  next  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  referred  to 
3 ;  they  are  placed  here  because  the  relation  of  self-  to  the 
second  element  may  be  conveniently  defined  as  objective. 

1880  CYPLES  Hitman  Exp.  ii.  34  The  egoistic  conscious- 
ness—that is,  our  "self-awareness.  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Chr.  Mar.  \.  §  23  (1716)  24  "Self-credulity,  pride,  and  levity 
lead  unto  self-Idolatry.  1671  HOWE -.Let.  in  Life  (1836)  185  A 
mean  and  inglorious  "self-despiciency.  1885  Athcnxiim 
26  Dec.  832  The  duty  of  "self-dominance.  1847  C.  BRONTE 
J.  Eyre  ii,  My  habitual  mood  of  humiliation,  "self-doubt. 
1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  in.  41  Pressing  men  to  spiritual  pover- 
tie,  "self  emtinesse.  1734  WATTS  Relig.  Juv.  (1789)  121  By 


BAYNE  (Wore.),  A  sustained  "self-mastery.  81809  WORDSW. 
Poems  to  Nat.  Indep.  n.  xvii,  Happy  occasions  oft  by  'self- 
mistrust  Are  forfeited.  1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  A  6 
We  came  into  the  world,  and  we  know  not  how ;  we  live 
in't  in  a  "self-nescience.  1868  LOWELL  Among  my  Blcs., 
Dryden  (1870)  40  He  had  more  of  that  good  luck  of  "self- 


129  The  last  Attribute.. that  of  "Self-penetrability.  1809 
R.  HALL  Wk.  Holy  Spirit  (1813)  21  That  "self-recollection 
and  composure,  which  are  so  essential  to  devotion.  1832 
"Selfreverence  [see  SELF-CONTROL  i],  1647  J.  HALL  Poems 
II.  104.  5  Lest  from  my  selfe  my  owne  "selfe-iuine  bee.  1745 
J.  MASON  Self-Knowl.  i.  i.  (1853)  6  With  what.. Care  we 
are  to. -examine  ourselves,  .in  order  to  acquire  this  impor- 
tant "Self-Science.  1804  WORDSW.  Small  Celandine  8  In 
close  "self-shelter,  like  a  Thing  at  rest.  £1645  HOWELL 
Lett.  n.  Ii.  (1650)  II.  66  Hee  is  too  much  given  to  his  study 
and  "self-society.  1646  FULLER  Wounded  Consc.K.  67  "Selfe- 
suspition  of  hypocrisie,  is  a  hopeful]  symptome  of  sincerity. 
1807  JEBB  Let.  to  Knox  20  Aug.,  Encouragement  is  held 
out,  to  prayer,  and  to  "self-watchfulness.  1748  MELMOTH 
Fitzosborne  Lett.  Ixxi.  (1749)  II.  210  "Self-weariness  is  a 
circumstance  that  ever  attends  folly. 

e.  With  adjs. ;  as  self-adaptive,  capable  of 
adapting  oneself  or  itself,  (hence,  by  extension) 
pertaining  to,  involving,  or  characterized  by  self- 
adaptation,  self-fond,  fond  of  oneself. 

1903  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Human  Pers.  I.  216  Typical  of  life 
is  its  "self-adaptive  power.  1864  PUSEY  Leit.  Daniel\m. 
550  Earnest  "self-afflictive  prayer.  1698  NORRIS  Pract. 
Disc.  (1707)  IV.  180  God,  who  is  such  a  Good,  Bountiful, 
•Self-communicative,  "Self-diffusive,  Universalized  Being. 
1884  HOWELLS  Silas Lapham  (1891)  I.  267  A  "self-disdainful 
air.  a  1797  WALPOLE  Gen.  II  (1847)  I.  222  The  "self-fondest 
and  greatest  of  poets.  1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ. 
x.  (ed.  2)  271  All  popular  opinion  and  information,  which  is 


SELF-. 

wholesome  and  enduring,  is  "self-generative.  1745  J.  MASON 
Self-Knowl.  1. 1.  (1853)  7  Condemning  others  for  the  very 
crimes  we  ourselves  are  guilty  of,  which  a  "self-ignorant 
Man  is  very  apt  to  do.  a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet. 
Wks.  I.  326  We  from  cur  proneness  to  backslide,  "Self- 
jealous,  shou'd  in  Thee  confide,  a  1863  WHATELY  Comm.- 
pi.  Bk.  (1864)  173  [A  party]  that  assumes  some  "self-lauda- 
tory title.  1699  SHAFTESB.  Charac.,  Inq.  cone,  Virtue  L  §  3 
If  a  Creature  be  "self-neglectful,  and  insensible  of  Danger. 
1816  SHELLEY  Daemon  i.  89  "Self-oblivious  solitude.  1889 
MIVART  Orig.  Hum.  Reason  45  Ideas  are  abstract,  re- 
flective and  "self-perceptive.  1849  RUSKIN  Seven  Lamps  i. 
§  8.  17  There  is  no  need  to  offend  by  importunate,  "self.pro- 
claimant  splendour.  1852  BAILEY  Festus  407  Its  self  con. 
suming  fate,  "self-punitive.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst. 
i.  y.  846  A.. "Self  Recollective  Power.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princess  vii.  274  "Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each 
1888  R.  F.  HORTON  Insfir.  Bible  vi.  153  The  author  is 
entirely  "self-suppressive.  1668  J.  CORBET  2nd  Disc.  Relig. 
Eng.  16  Modestly . .  "self-suspicious.  1884  TENNYSON  Bcckct 
v.  H,  We  are  "self-uncertain  creatures.  1903  Speaker '6  June 
232/2  Nothing  exists . .  to  keep  together  a  body  of  weary  and 
"self-weary  men. 

f.  With  ppl.  adjs.  in  -ing;  as  self-abandoning, 
abandoning  oneself,  (hence,  by  extension)  pertaining 
to,  involving,  or  characterized  by  self-abandonment. 
(For  the  extended  meaning  cf.  sense  2  note,  below.) 
1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxxvii,  The  wo-begone  and  "self- 
abandoning  note  in  which  he  uttered  the  disconsolate  words. 
1836  KEBLK  Lyra  AJost.  (1849)  57  When  the  "self-abhorring 
thrill  Is  past.  1874  W.  WALLACE  Hegets  Logic  §  20.  30 
Thought  may  be  called  a  "self-actualising  universal.  1864 
PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  ii.  65  The  then  most  stirring  and  "self- 
adapting  people.  1894  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  June  184  Nature 
is. .more  "self-adjusting  than  his  system  contemplates.  1900 
Daily  News  15  Nov.  4/7  An  advertising  and . .  a  "self-ad ver- 


ipprovmg 

years  out-\yeighs  Of  stupid  starers.  1837  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  i.  iii,  A  self-approving  smile.  1598  SYLVESTER  Die 
Bartasu.  i.  1. 123  Their  new  "Self-arching  arms  in  thousand 
Arbours  grew.  1713  DEKHAM  Phys.-Theol.  u.  i.  (1714)  40 
note,  Therein  gravity  doth  so  far  over-power  their  "self- 
attracting  Power.  1698  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  34 
Love  is  so  "self-betraying  a  Passion.  1863  GROTE  Plato 
I.  i.  5  A  "self-changing  and  self-developing  force.  (21711 
KEN  Hymnarium  Poet.  Wks.  II.  3  In  thy  own  "Self-com- 
prehending Thought.  1647  C.  HARVEY  Scliola  Cordis  xxxi. 
12  Or  doth  thy  "self-confounding  fancy  feare  thee,  When 
there's  no  danger  neare  thee?  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit. 
(1907)  II.  220  A  "self-consoling  grin.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
in.  xi.  i  Fpwle  Gealosie,  that..mak'st  the  louing  hart. .feed 
it  selfe  with  "selfe-consuming  smart?  1653-87  H.  MORE 


dency.  a  1586  SIDNEV  Afol.  Poetry  (Arb.)  34  The  "selfe- 
deuounng  crueltie  in  his  Father  Atreus.  1877  E.  CAIRO 
rkilos.  Kant  n.  xi.  465  Whenever  we  conceive  any  object 
as  "self-differentiating.  1781  COWPER  Comiersat.  735  Shame 
upon  a  "self-disgracing  age.  1692  W.  MARSHALL  Gosp.  Myst. 
Sanctif.  iv.  (1764)  65  What  a  "self-emptying  grace  faith  is. 


ing  Examination.  1868  LOWELL  Among  tny  Bks.,  Shaks. 
once  more  (iSjo)  217  Our  "self-exploiting  nineteenth  century. 
1646  FULLER  WotiniiedConsc.  iv.  24  A  wounded  Conscience, 
"selfe-fearing,  selfe-frighted.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  \  ' 


1687  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  322  God.  -must  needs  be..*self-im- 
parting  and  communicative.  1836-9  ToiiifsCycl.Anat.il. 
377/1  In  many  [orders]  the  sexes  are.. "self-impregnating. 
1778  J.  BROWN  (titlfi  The  "self-interpreting  Bible.  1876 
GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxxv,  'Self-lacerating  penitents. 


01613  OVERBURY  A  Wife,  etc:  (1638)  101  "Selfe-lashing 
Penitentiaries.  1834  I.  MACDONALD  in  Tweedie  Life  iii. 
(1849)  226  In  a  very  degraded  and  "self-loathing  state  of 


neglecting  Soul.  1860  TRENCH  Serm.  xv.  170  All  acts  of 
"self-offering  love.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  119 
All  the  bad  passions  of  our  nature  have  a.. "self-perpetuat- 
ing power.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Comm.  Agric.  (1869)  265^1 
any  soil  congenial  to  its  growth,  the  atocha  is  "self-pro- 
pagating.  a  1586  SiDXEit  Arcadiaw.  (Sommer)3isb,  To  wit- 


siders  as  "self-refuting  is  an  indubitable  physiological  fact. 


of  Age  i! 

ambition.  1807  WORDSW.  White  Doe  1630  A  "self-surviving 
leafless  oak.  1668  OWEN  Indwelling  Sin  297  Penances,  and 
"self-torturing  Discipline.  1816  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  in.  Ixxv" 


upbraiding  Mind,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (Sommer)  202 
With  acertaine  sincere  boldenesse  of  "selfe-warrantingfriend- 
ship.  1652  CRASHAW  Carmen  Deo  Nostro  Wks.  (1904)  247 
O  soft  "self-wounding  Pelican  !  a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Let.  Per- 
son Qna!.,Om  exposedness  to  the  danger  of  "self-wronging 
consequences. 

t  g.  With  vb.-stems,  forming  adjs.,  as  self-tire  = 
self-tiring.     Also  SELF-KILL.  Obs. 
1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xvi.  5  The  "sclfe-tyre  barking  Dogs. 

h.  With  vbs.  (?  obs.)  and  pres.  pples. 
1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moone  (1849)  13  This  pretious  weede 


SELF-. 

.  .doth  so  "selfe-besot  those  which  take  it.  a  1618  SYLVESTER 
Mottoes  204  What  Beautie's  This.  ."Self-blinds,  "self-bindes, 
and  self  it  self  bewitches?  Ibid.  286  In  Fire,  Air,  Earth, 
Water,  The  world  "self-drowns,  "self-burns,  "self-hangs,  "self- 
si.  -lies.  iBao  KEATS  Lamia  \.  138  She.  .cower'd.  .'self-fold- 
ing Hke  a  flower  that  faints  into  itself  at  evening  hour.  1738 
WESLEY  P$.  xxxvi.  i,  He..*Self-soothtng  in  his  lost  Estate 
Sleeps  on  secure.  1858  LONGF.  M.  Standish  vn.  58  Then 
stood  Pecksuot  forth,  "self-  vaunt  ing. 

i.  With  advs.  related  to  actual  or  possible  forma- 
tions in  e  and  f  (above). 

1899  Westm.  Gaz.  8  June  2/1  The  figure  seems..  *self- 
cogmsably  burthened  with  the  griefs  of  all  the  generations. 
Pall 


..to  his  enemies.  1909  R.  LAW  Tests  of  Life  xi.  220  He 
who  "self-tolerantly  commits  sin.  1901  Academy  14  Dec, 
585/2  Only  intense  feeling  can  use  it  [a  metre]  *self-vindica- 
tingly. 

2.  Compounds  with  pa.  pples.  and  ppl.  adjs.  in 
which  self-  denotes  the  agent  or  what  is  conceived 
as  the  agent;  —by  oneself  or  itself,  by  one's  own 
(unaided)erTorts  or  action,  without  help  from  others. 

Such  compounds  may  qualify  the  designation  of:  (a)  a 
person  or  thing  that  is  the  subject  and  object  of  the  action, 
as  self-appointed  censors  —  censors  appointed  by  themselves; 
(b}  a  thing  that  is  operated  upon,  performed,  produced,  etc. 
by  oneself,  as  self-appointed  tint  its  =  duties  appointed  by 
the  person  himself;  (c)  a  thing  conceived  as  operated  upon 
by  itself,  as  self-arched  rocks  =  rocks  formed  into  arches 
of  themselves  without  human  or  mechanical  agency,  self* 
balanced—  balanced  without  external  support  ;  cf.  3  b  below. 

When  transferred  from  a  person  to  his  actions,  etc.,  com- 
pounds of  this  class  (like  those  of  i  f)  acquire  a  wider  meaning  ; 
thus,  seS/-a&and0ned'=  abandoned  by  oneself,  hence,  full  of 
or  marked  by  self-abandonment. 

In  some  cases  the  formations  are  analogical  and  scarcely 
admit  of  analytical  explanation  ;  e.  g.  f  SELF-ASSURED  from 
SELF-ASSURANCE,  SELF-DENIED  from  SELF-DENIAL,  self* 
mortified  from  self-mortification. 

1791  CowrER  Iliad  xn.  138  Nor  expected  less  Than  that.  . 
the  host  Should  *self-abandon'd  fall  an  easy  prey.  1813 
BVRON  Giaour  1006  The  "self-accorded  grave  Of  ancient 
fool  and  modern  knave.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (i%6$) 
25  'Self-acknowledged  beasts.  18*5  SCOTT  Betrothed  xx\\, 
When  she  stood  *self-acquitted  to  her  own  mind.  1908 
Daily  Chron.  6  Nov.  5/3  An  overdose  of  morphia  "self-ad- 
ministered. 1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  in.  ii.  53  His  Treasons 
will  sit  blushing  in  his  face,  Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of 
Day;  But  *selfe-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sinne.  1799  ////// 
Advertiser  21  Sept.  3/2  Some  of  them  [pilots]  are  "self- 
appointed.  1892  ZANGWILL  Bow  Myst.  172  His  engrossing 
self-appointed  duties.  1761  CHURCHILL  Night  114  Where 
Virtue,  "self-approv'd,  reclines  her  head.  1598  SVLVESTER  Du 
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j  A  vaine,  superstitious,  "selfe-invented  Worship  of  God. 
1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  v.  xvi,  This  *self-invited  guest.  1700 
DRYDEN  Pal.  $  Arc.  in.  253  And  left  one  altar  dark,  a 
little  space,  Which  turned  "self-kindled,  and  renewed  the 
!  blaze.  1889  Spectator  28  Dec.  922/1  A  tax.. "self-levied. 
1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  iv.  xviii.  306  The  "selfe- 
maim'd  Thracian  King.  1903  A.  R.  WALLACE  Man's  Place 
1  in  Universe  iii.  44  By  the  use  of  the  photographic  plate 
the  exact _  positions  of.  .thousands  of  stars  can  be  Self- 
mapped  simultaneously.  1849  M.  ARNOLD  Myccrinns  28 
When  the  duped  soul,  "self-mastered,  claims  its  meed.  1849 
C.  BRONTE  Shirley  vii,  The  thoughts  were  "self-matured. 
1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  iv.  iv.  376  Thy  Selfe,  is  *selfe- 
misvs'd.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  xi.  xiii.  F  13  You  are 
become  highly  moral  and  "self- mortified.  1819  WORDSW. 
Waggoner  iv.  64  The  vapours  sweep  Along.. Like  fleecy 
clouds  "self-multiplied,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Loud.  $  Lacedetn. 
Oracles  Wks.  1709  III.  in.  135  "Self-nam'd  Athenians. 
(11700  KEN  Hymnotkeo  Poet.  Wks.  III.  112  Lord,  I  "self- 
offer'd,  am  not  mine.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Christ,  xiv.  ii. 
(1864)  IX.  53  Those  who  were  "self-outlawed,  or  outlawed 
by  the  dominant  authority.  1844  *Self-paid  [see  self-coin- 
missioned  above],  1864  BRVCE  Holy  Rom.  Einf>.  x.  (1866) 
171  _Lewis  the  Pious,  submitting  to  a  fresh  coronation, 
admitted  the  invalidity  of  his  former  "self-performed  one. 
1821  LAMB  Elia  i.  Witches  <y  other  nigkt-fearst  Had 
I  never  met  with  the  picture,  the  fears  would  have  come 
"self-pictured  in  some  shape  or  other.  1822  S.  KO^I-.KS 
Italy  (1823)  55  An  ancient  grove  "Self-planted.  1830 
TENNYSON  Dirge  v,  Round  thee  blow,  *  self- pi  en  died  deep, 
Bramble  roses.  1868  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Set.  (1879)  II.  \i.  ;,i 
1'hese  molecular  blocks  of  salt  are  *self-posited.  1642  FIL- 
LKR  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  \.  v.  374  A  private  maid,  how  highly 
soever  *self-pretended.  1647  C.  HARVEY  Schola  Cordls  iv. 
8  Why  dost  thou  hugge  thy  *  self- procured  woes?  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  ii.  (1824)  III.  82  Their  shell  is  'self- 
produced.  1678  \Self-punish'd  [see  SELF-ACCUSED],  1738 
LILLO  Marina  III.  ii.  50  *Self-resign'd  to  silenceand 
despair.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  183  [The  Serpent]  In 
Labyrinth  of  many  a  round  "self-rowld.  1849  M.  ARNOLD 
Shakespeare  10  *Self-school'd,  *self-scann'd,  self-honour'd, 
self-secure.  1828  JOLLY  Sunday  Services  (1840)  276  False 
and  *self-sent  teachers.  1785  MME.  D'ARBLAV  Lett.  25  Aug., 
So  hard  and  dangerous  a  "self-set  task.  1837  CAKLYLE  Fr. 
Rev.  III.  1 1.  vii,  Guardsman  Paris,  .wilt  be  found  some  months 
after,  "self-shot  in  a  remote  inn.  1816  BYRON  Ch.  liar. 
in.  80  His  life  was  one  long  war  with  "self  sought  foes. 
1862  All  Year  Round  13  Sept.  8  A  rough  kind  of  grass, .  .on 
the  sharp  points  of  whose  rigid  blades  flies  and  beetles  are 
often  *self-spitted.  a  1700  KtN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  III. 
295  Matter  sulf-form'd,  self-mov'd,  "self-steer 'd.  1899  All- 
butt'' s  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  210  "Self-stimulated  thoughts,  in 
place  of  those  implanted  from  without.  1823  BENTHAM  Not 
Paul  but  Jesus  206  The  sort  of  connection,  .between  the 


"self-authorised,  arbitrary  doctrines  of  the  heretics.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  242  Earth  "self-ballanc't  on  her  Center 
hung.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Colonial  Reformer  (1891) 
348  Crutchless  and  self-balanced.  1700  DRYDEN  Oritfs 
Met.  xv.  78  *Self-banish'd  from  his  native  shore.  01716 
SOUTH  Serin.  (1717)  IV.  156  "Self-be  fooled  Sinners.  1784 
New  Spectator  No.  i.  7  The  *self-be-paragraphed,  the  self- 
puffed  and  the  self-adoring  Mother  Abington.  1784  COWPER 
Tiroc.  171  *  Self- betray 'd,  and  wilfully  undone.  x644PicBY 
Nat.  Soul  Concl.  455  To  transforme  me  totally  into  a  *selfe- 
blessed  creature.  1640  BASTWICK  Lord  Bj>$.  ix,  If  the  Pre- 
lates were  not  "selfe-blinded,  they  might  discerne  the  reason. 
1865  DrcKtNS  Mttt.  Fr.  \\.  xvi,  Her  pompous  self-blinded 
father.  1846  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words  s.  v.,  Adder-stone,  a 
perforated  stone— the  perforation  imagined  by  the  vulgar  to 
be  made  by  the  sting  of  an  adder... They  are  also  called 
"self-bored  stones.  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  88  *Self-buried  ere 
they  die.  1839  HALLAM  Lit.  Eur.  iv.  iii.  §  74  Every  sub- 
stance therefore  is  "self-caused ;  that  is  its  essence  implies 
its  existence,  a  1649  DRUMM.  01-  WWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711) 
5  To  ease  "self-chosen  pain.  1718  POPE  Iliad  xiv.  196  *Self- 
clos'd  behind  her  shut  the  valves  of  gold.  1844  P.  HARWOOD 
Hist.  Irish  Reb.  25  Hosts  of  armed  citizens,  self-paid  and  "self- 
commissioned.  1856  AYTOUN  Both-well  \.  xiv,  Bold  in  his  self- 
commissioned  cause.  1599  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  i.  ii,  To 
beare  too  deepe  a  sense  Of  her  owne  *selfe -concerned  excel- 
lence. 1699  BENTLEY/^a/.egThis  lame  and  "self-confuted 
Story.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  ix,  The  old  gentleman,  his 
*self-constituted  companion.  1634  MILTON  Comus  597  It 
shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change  Self-fed,  and  *self- 
consum'd.  1644  —  Divorce  n.  iii.  39  Mans  own  will  ^elf- 
corrupted.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vi.  495  Learn,  and  lament, 
thy  'self-defeated  scheme.  1667  MILTON  P.  L,  in.  130  The 
6rst  sort  by  thir  own  suggestion  fell,  Self-tempted,  *self- 
deprav'd.  1784  COWPER  Task  \.  259  *Self-depriv'd  Of  other 
screen.  1808  LAMB  Adv.  Ulysses  vii.  (1848)  74  Some  have 
said.. that  they  [sc.  our  vessels]  move  instinctively.  *self- 
directed.  1894  Po/>.  Sci.  Monthly  XLIV.  5:6  Self-directed 
acts  of  perception.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  viii.  14  'Selfe 
disliked  life.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n,  L  n.  393  Their 
"self-doom'd  soufes.  1789  COWPER  On  the  Queen's  Visit  to 
London  14  And  rockets  flew,  "self-driven.  1818  MRS, 
SHELLEY  Frankenstein  ii,  It  is  a  still  greater  evil  to  me 
that  I  am  "self-educated.  1871  FRASER  Berkeley  ix.  351 
His  unborrowed,  evidently  "self-elaborated  thought  1797 
SOUTHEY  /•'«.  Maid  of  Orleans  iii,  The  little  glow-worm's 
"self-emitted  light.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  i.  2  A  diamond 
is  a  crystal  "self-erected  from  atoms  of  carbon.  1634  *Self. 
fed  [see  self-cons  it  m'd  above].  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  11.  iii. 
124  To  knit  their  soules.  .in  "self-figur'd  knot.  1590  C'TESS 
PEMBROKE  A  ntonie  742  Unhappy  he,  in  whome  selfe-succour 
lies,  Yet  *selfe- forsaken  wanting  succour  dies.  i6ai  G. 
SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  i.  (1626)  17  She  starts :  and  from  her 
selfe,  "self-frighted,  fled.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  vi. 
332  Who,  still  "self-furnisht,  needest  borrow  never  Diana's 
shafts.  rti66?  COWLEY  Ret.  Scotl.  Wks.  1711  III.  40  The 
*self-gotten  Phumix.  iSao  KEATS  Hyperion  \.  161  The 
Tuans  fierce,  "self-hid,  or  prison-bound.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  III.  121  The  oyster.,  is  'self-impregnated. 
1815  Zeluca  III.  44  She  never  knew  the  "Self-incurred 
Catastrophe.  1654  OWEN  Doctr,  Saints  Perscv.  xiii.  313 


For  him  attempting,  who  was  'selfe-subdued.  1801  SOUTHEY 
Thalaba  i.  xxx,  Here  "self-suspended  hangs  in  air,.. The 
living  carbuncle.  1667  *Self-ttmpted  [see  self-depraved 
above].  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  ii.  xv,  Thy  father's 
battle-brand.. Did,  *self-unscabbarded,  foreshow  The  foot- 


worn mazes  flow.  1823  BENTHAM  Not  Paul  but  Jesus  no 
In  comparison  of  "self-written  biography,  scarcely  does  any 
other  biography  deserve  the  name. 

(b}  Karely,  with  adjs.  in  -able\  &~>  self-impairable 
=  liable  to  be  impaired  by  one's  own  action,  self- 
irrecoverable  =  not  recoverable  by  oneself  (whence 
self-irrecoverableness). 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  36.  565  Endowed  with 
;. Freewill,  and  consequently. ."Self-improvable  and  *Self- 
impairable.  1782  J.  BROWN  VieivofNat.  <$•  Rev.  Rclig.  v.  iv, 
We  are  altogether  guilty,  polluted,  miserable  and  "self-irre- 
coverable. I  bid*  vi.  i,  Their  sinfulness,  misery,  and  "self- 
irrecoverableness.  1769  —  Diet.  Bible  S.v.  Gospel^  *SeIf- 
irreformable  transgressors. 

3.  Compounds  in  which  self-  is  adverbial :  a. 
with  sbs.,  adjs.,  vbs.,  advs.  =  for,  in,  into,  on 
or  upon,  to  or  towards,  with  oneself  or  itself, 
the  prep,  to  be  supplied  being  that  required  in  the 
construction  taken  by  the  word  which  forms  the 
second  element ;  e.  g.  self-absorbed,  -absorption  = 
absorbed,  absorption  in  oneself,  self-acquaintance 
«  acquaintance  with  oneself,  self-addressed  —  ad- 
dressed to  oneself,  self-compassion  =  compassion 
for  oneself. 

1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  I.  v.  85,  I  do  not  mean  that 
people  are  to  be  "self-absorbed.  1862  LYTTON  Str.  Story  I. 
131  That  'self-absorption  which  the  habit  of  reverie  had 
fostered.  1745  J.  MASON  Self-Kn<nvl.  i.  vii.  (1853)  50  "Self- 
acquaintance  shews  a  man  the  particular  Sins  he  is  most . . 
addicted  to.  1855  BROWNING  Old  Pictures  in  Florence  xix, 
To  become  now  "self-acquainters.  1642  FULLER//^  <fr  Prof. 
St.  iv.  xvi.  323  Sullennesse  and  "self-addiction,  things  ill 
beseeming  his  noble  spirit.  1847  C.  BRONTE  Professor  x\\\L 
A  voice,  .so  low,  so  "self-addressed.  1880  Q.  Rev.  CXLIX. 
285  The  honourable  and.  ."self-advantageous  task.  i6o<5 
SHAKS.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  H.  iii.  250  Vlis.  If  he  were  proud... Dio. 
Or  strange,  or  "selfe  affected.  1656  EARL  MONM.  \r.Bocca- 
linti  Advts.fr.  Pamass.  11.  xxvii.  (1674)  177  "Self-affec- 
tionate people.. prove  perfidious.  11593  MAWOWE0»Wj 
Eleg.  in.  viiL  [ix.J  10  And  knocks  his  bare  brest  with  "selfe- 
angry  hands.  1697  BURCHOPE  Disc.Relig.Assemb.  114  Re- 
flection, and  "self-application.  1597  SHAKS. Lovers Compl. 
76  If  I  had  "self-applied  Love  to  myself.  1663  OWEN  Vind. 
Animadv.  Wks.  1851  XIV.  405  Such  *self-assutnings  are 
many  of  the  old  papal  epistles  stuffed  withal.  1837  TEN- 
KENT  Vis.  GUncoe  58  The  'self-assuming  smile.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  <J-  Cr.  H.  iii.  133  In  "selfe-assumption  greater  Then  in 
the  note  of  Judgement.  1784  COWPER  Task  i.  616  A  school  , 
in  which  he  learns.. Mean  "self-attachment.  1862  MERIVALE  J 
ROM.  EMp.  Ixv.  VII.  393  Held  firmly  together  by  its  in- 
herent  "self-attraction.  1640  ROBERTS  Clavis  Bibl.  184  I 
Luxury,  Vain-glory,  "Self-attributions.  1894  MRS.  OUFIIAMT  i 


SELF-. 

Autobiogr.    (1899)   81,    I    have    fallen   back   into  my  own 
way  of  "self-comment.      1898  T.  HARDY  Wessex  Poems  z 
'  Life  is  roomy  yet,  and  the  odds  unbounded  '.      So  "self- 
communed  I.     1863  I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery  i.  xi.  (1874)  130 
With  silence  and  with  "self-communing  fear,     a  1634  CHAP- 
MAN  Rev.  for  Honour  n.  i.  202  "Self-compassion,  soothing 
us  to  faith  Of  what  we  wish  .should  hap.     1875  LOWELL  Lit. 
£ss.,   Wordsw.  Wks.    1890  IV.  406  "His  self-concent rated 
i    nature.    1862  LYTTON  Str.  Story  II.  53  Intense  *self-concen- 
tration  is.  .a  mighty  magician.    1816  H.G.  KNIGHT  llderitn 
577  Some  deep  dream  of  *self-concenter'd  thought.    1680  J. 
1     QUARLES  (title)  "Self-Conflict :  or,  the  Powerful  Motions  be- 
tween the  Flesh  and  Spirit.    1848  K.  I.  WILBERKORCK  Doctr. 
Incarnation  xiv.  (1852)423  The  partial,  "self-conflicting,  un- 
]    certain  views.     1725  Pone  Odyss.  vi.  i;o  The  King..*se!f- 
,    considering,  as  he  stands,  debates.    1710  SHAM  EMJ.  Charac.t 
I    Advice  to  Author  \.   §   i  Our  Exercise  of  \St--lf-Converse, 
1591  SYLVESTER  Z7«  Uartas  i.  ii.  B66*Self.cruell  Mothers. 
1643  ^IILTON  Dworce  37  Those  commands,  .which  compell 
I     us  to  "self-cruelty  above  our  strength.      1725  Port;  Odyss. 
i     xx.  36  Ulysses.. In  "self-debate  the^Suitors  do- mi  resolv'd. 
1661  GLANVILL  I'an.  Dcgtit,  133  "Self-designers  are  seldom 
i    disappointed.     1853  KINC^LEY  Hyfaiia  xiii,  He  continued 
talking    to   himself  aloud    after    the   manner    of    restless 
"self-discontented   men.      1671    MILTON  .Samson   514  *Self- 
!     displeas'd    For  self-offence.      1640    Bi'.  RKYNOI.DS  Passions 
j     (1658)  1047  A  *sell-displicency  and  severity  towardi  our  own 
I     errors.     1802    Mus.  J.  \\W  Infidel  Father  III.   239   The 
i     earl,  .endeavoured  to  conceal  his  chagrin  and  'self-di^atis- 
faction.      1809-10  COLKKIDGE  Friend  (1365)  i  The  Sclf-dis- 
satisfied  race  of  men.      1727  SOMEKVILLK  Use  of  Looking- 
Glass  14  On  her  the  "self-enarnourM  chit  Was  very  lavish 
of  his  wit.      1876  Ui-.o.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxvi,    Its  *self- 
enclosed     unreasonableness     and     impiety.       1599     SHAKS. 
Much   Ado   in.  i.   56  She  cannot   loue..Shee  is  so  "selfe 
indeared.     1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xxx,  [She]  in  her  *self. 
engrossment  did  not  trouble   herself  about  the   nature   of 
this  agitation.     1818   SCOTT  Br,   Lamm,  xxv,   The   "self- 
exultation  with  which  be  was,  as  it  were,  distended.     1647 
H.  MORIC  Philos.  Poems  Addit.  Exorcismns  18  You  "self- 
txulting  sprights.      1647  lip.    HALL  Set.  Th.  §  -54  The  ".self- 
felony  of  a    wilful    sinner.      1842    TI.NNYSON    '  Of  old  sat 
Freedom. '    ii,    "Self-gather'd   in    her    prophet-mind.     1601 
SHAKS.  AlCs  Well  IV.  v.  78  A  *selfe  gracious  retneiiiliaii'  e. 
1691  SOUTH  22  Serin.  (1697)  II.  484  A  fatal  \Self-impjstuie. 
1876  L.  STKI-HKN  Fug.    Th.  i8t/t  C.  II.  30  Every  vicious 
action  must  be  'self-injurious.     1864  PLSMY  Lect.   Daniel 
vii.  433  To  secure  the  poor  MifTerer  from  "self-injury,  or 
from  injuring  other-;.     1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  xi.  93  His  heart 
I    know,    how   variable    and    vain    "Self-left.       1876    MRS. 
OuPMANT  Phu'l't;  Jun.  xxvi,    His  "self-occupation   was  an 
offence  to  the  girl.     1795-1814  WORDSW.  Excursion  i.  798 
The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind   "Self-occupied. 
1818  Art  J'rcs.  Feet  128  A  mode  of  cure,  less  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  a  "self-operator  than  the-  knife.     1900  1*.  1). 
JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.   Terms,  *  Self-parasitism,  parasitic  on 
its  own  species.     1819  UYRON  Mazefpa  xvli.   So  At   timts 
sought  with  "self-pointed  sword,    a  1592  'I'.  WATSON  Poems 
(Arb.)  179  Vnwise  they  were  their  sorrowes  "selfe  procuring. 
1654  WUITLOCK  Zootomia  440,   I  will  not  think  men  that 
want  Bread,    do   therefore   want   Wisdome   (even    that   of 
"Self-provision).     1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  n.  vi. 
197   The  enjoyable    "self-repose   of  certitude.     1856    MKS. 
CARLYLE  in  Froude  Carlyle  (1890)  II.  197  Then  I  should 
be  going  as  part  of  your  luggage  without  "self-responsi- 
bility.    1820  KEATS  Isabella  xvii,  "Self-retired  In  hungry 
pride   and  gainful  cowardice.      1671   MILTON  Samson  513 
Who    *self-rigorous   chooses    death    as    due.     1591    "Self- 
rumineth   [see  RUMINK].      1671   MILTON  Samson   827   Im- 
partial, 'self-severe,  inexorable.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  xxx  vii. 
Self-solicitude  was  near  extinction  in  her.     a  1586  Sin   I*. 
SIDNEY    Arcadia    in.    (1598)    346    1'hese   doubtful    "selfe- 
speches.    ly^Wodwius  Co>~r.  11843)  II.  37  My  "self- tender- 
ness will  not  allow  me  to  spend  time  at  night  on  the  records. 
1687  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  234  Since  he  [man]  is  not  a  Central 
and   "self-terminating    Being.     Ibid.  303,  I   conclude   that 
I    am    not. .a    Central   or  "self-terminative    Being.      1865 
GROTE  Plato  I.  vii.  293  Individual,  "self-thinking  minds. 
1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  it,  ii.  i.  99  Wishing  already  to 
dis-throne  th'Eternall,  And  "selfe-usurp  the  Majesty  super- 
nail.  1882-3  SJiaff's  Kncycl.  Relig.Knoivl,  III.  2507/1  The 
"self-witness  of  Jesus  to  his  divinity.     1849  GROTE  Greeccn. 
xlviii.  VI.  145  The  Peloponnesians  were   a  "self-working 
population  with  few  slaves.     1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iiu  ii. 
168  Least  my  selfe  be  guilty  to  "selfe  wrong. 

b.  with  adjs.  and  related  sbs.,  vbs.,  pples.  =  of 
or  in  oneself  or  itself,  of  or  in  one's  or  its  own 
nature  or  power;  e.g.  self-apparent  —  apparent 
of  itself,  self-desirable  =  desirable  in  itself.  Also 
(after  SELF-FEKTii-t),  self -impotent^  -sterile  adjs., 
'Sterility. 

1845  Florist*  $  Jrttl.  107  The  utility  of  such  a  book.,  is  *self. 
apparent.  1847-54  WF.BSIER,  ^Self-attractive^  attractive 
by  one's  self.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ii.  iii.  in.  574 
[He]  Hardens  the  King,  and  blinding  him  (*selfe-blinde) 
Leaves  him  to  Lusts  of  his  own  vicious  minde.  1882  H.  S. 
HOLLAND  Logic  #  Life  xviii.  273  The  Holy  Church,  .must 
..be  also  "self-complete.  Ibid.t  By  faith,  spirit  shows  its 
self-mastery,  its  "self-completeness.  £1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE 
Ps.  LVIII.  ii,  The  aspick..  "self-deaf  and  unaffected  lies.  1710 
NORRIS  Chr.  Prttd.  v.  200  The  end  having  an  intrinsic 
Goodness  of  its  own,  and  so  being  *SeIf-desirable.  1643 
H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  i.  n.  xlvi,  Whiles  "self-flowing 
sourse  I  here  detect  In  plants.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  i.  v.  834  And  on  shamefull  Tree  ("Self-guiltless) 
shed  his  blood.  (11586  SIDNEY  Arcadia.  (1622)  148  "Selfe- 
guiltie  folke  most  prone  to  feele  compassion.  1869  DARWIN 
Orig.  S£fc.  viii.  (ed.  5)  333  They  have  become  *self-impotent, 
whilst  still  retaining  the  capacity  of  fertilising.  1704 
NORRIS  Ideal  ll'orld  it.  v.  280  In  the  head  of  these  "Self- 
intelligible  objects  let  us.. place  the  great.. God.  1798 
SOTHEBV  tr.  Wielatttfs  Oberott  (1826)  II.  173  To  eclipse 
the  "self-resplendent  blaze.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
n.  iv.  H.  392  Whether  the  Sun  "self-shine.  1735  SOMER- 
VILLE  Chase  in.  286  The  unweildly  Beast  "Self-sinking, 
drops  Into  the  dark  Profound.  1876  DARWIN  Cross  <$•  Self 


SELF-. 

392  Peter  is  *self«strong.  1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  11. 
i.  n.  xlv,  All  humane  souls  be  *se!f-vivacious.  1695  OWEN 
Faith  of  God's  Elect  Wks.  1851  V.  453  Those  'self-whole, 
jolly  professors  which  these  days  abound  with. 

c.  with  pples.  =  from  or  out  of  oneself  or  itself 
(as  a  source  or  point  of  origin) ;  e.  g.  self-arising 
~  arising  from  or  out  of  oneself. 
^1871  GROTE  Eth.  Fragin.  \.  (1876)  zo  This  inward  and 
*self-arising  determination.  1744  J.  HARRIS  Three  Treat. 
in.  n.  (1765)  192  Those  other  Preconceptions— being  Durable, 
*SeIf-derived,  and  Indeprivablc.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  I'll  I  ^ 

I.  i.  63  But  Spider-like  Out  of  his*Se!fe-drawing  Web.  _i864 
BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emf.  xviii.  (1866)  360  It  was  proclaimed 
that  the  individual  spirit.. had.  .an  independent  existence 
as  a  centre  of  *self-issuing  force.     1684  HOWE  Redeemers 
Tears  Wks.  (1846)  84  The  Christians  of  our  age  deceive 
themselves  with  a  *self-sprung  religion.    1855  BAILEY  JMystic^ 
etc.  113  Begetting  and  conceiving  and  self-sprung. 

4.  In    technical    use,    forming    compounds    to 
designate  machines,  appliances,  or  processes  by  or 
in  which  certain  operations  are  performed  without 
human  or  animal  agency  or  special  manipulation 
or  adjustment  for   the  purpose ;    usually  =  auto- 
matic, automatically.     Also  SELF-ACTIMJ,  etc. 

1834-6  BARLOW  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  175/1  To 
some  boilers  are  also  attached  *self-adjusting  feeders  to 
supply  the  fuel  to  the  furnace.  1905  Daily  Citron.  15  Feb. 
4/6  The  new  patent 'self-aliening,  self-adjusting  roller  axle- 
bearings.  1893  £>»//«£•  XXI  I.  145/2  Thus  making  the  boat 
^self-hailing.  1908  Harrod's  Stores  Price  List  950  'Self- 
basting  Roaster.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Caial.  32  Per- 
manent Self-bury  Anchor.  1825  LUSN  in  Encycl.  Metro/1. 
(1845)  IV,  95/1  Cavallo's  *self-charging  jar.  1903  Daily 
Ckron.  25  Feb.  10/4  *Self-clamp  cutting  machine.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.^  *  Self-closing  Bridge^  a  pivot  bridge 
opened  by  canal-boats  in  passing.  1863  Battle-fields  of  the 
South  I.  125  An  Adam's  *self-cocker  (unloaded).  1892 
GREENER  Breech-loader  65  The  *self-cocking  of  the  locks  is 
.  .an  immense  advantage.  1888  PAPWORTH  Gtvilfs  Encycl. 
Archit.  §4148  a,  Laths  of  wood  rebated  together,  having 
numerous  mortices,  through  which  pass  a  series  of  tempered 
steel  bands,  causing  the  shutter  to  be  *self-coiling.  1855  in 
Brit.  Aim,  ,$•  Comp. (1856)  50  Quick  *self-dischar^e  of  water. 
1823  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mcch.  35  The  *self-disengaging 
coupling.  iSR&Sci.  Amer.  LV.  373/2  A  ^self-dropping  two- 
horse  planter.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Ofier.  Klcch.  Index  790 
'Self-easing  coupling.  1869  RANKINE  Machine  <y  Hand- 
tools  PI.  L  6,  Enabling  the  machine  to  drill  or  bore  at  any 
angle  whatever  with  a  "self-feed.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist. 
Mines  48  The  adoption  of  "self- feeders.  1834-6  KAKLOW 
in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  178/1  *Self-feeding furnace. 
1908  Daily  Chron.  27  Feb.  7/3  'Self-Filling  Pens.  1884 
W.  H.  GREENWOOD  Steel  $  Iron  vi.  104  The  ore  is  accom- 
panied by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  calcareous  matters  to  yield 
the  necessary  flux  without  any  further  addition  of  fluxing 
materials  to  the  charge;  such  ores  are.. known  as  "'self- 
going  '  or  *  *self-fluxing  '.  1869  RANKINE  Machine  fy  Hand- 
tools  PI.  L6,  *S elf- friction  feed  motion.  1865  M.  MACKENZIE 
Laryngoscope  85  The  *Self-ho!der,  or  ftxateur  for  holding 
the  laryngeal  mirror  after  introduction.  1856  Farmers 
Mag.  Jan.  64  The  *self-holding  lever  plough.  1842  Mech. 
Mag.  XXXVI.  iss/t  *Self-inking  Printing  Press.  1864 
ATKINSON  Stanton  Grange  299  A  "self-lighting  hydrogen 
lamp.  1853  WHYTE-MKLVILLE  Digby  Grand  x,  Heavy  and 
light  guns,  *self-primers,  revolvers,  and  other  deadly 
weapons.  1899  Daily  News  3  May  10/6  The  *Self-Pro« 
pel  led  Traffic  Association.  1895  Ibid*  ii  June  7/5  Very 
little  is  known  in  England  of  what  is  being  done  in  France 
with  *self-  pro  pel  ling  carriages.  1873  Chantb.  Jrnl.  2  Jan. 
7/2  *Se  If- record  ing  observatories.  1893  Anuyfy  Navy  Soc. 
Price  List  15  Sept.  1639  Self-Recording  Aneroid  Barometer 
and  Clock.  1836  BRANDE  Ckem.  140  The  *self-registering 
thermometers,  .showing  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
temperature  during  the  absence  of  the  observer.  1887 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  500/1  Another  form  of  the  *self-starting 
injector.  1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  II.  697  His  invention  of  the 
*self-sirippers  for  the  main  cylinders.  1868  JOVNSON  Metals 
61  The  *self-subsidation  of  the  iron  on  the  hearth.  1864 
Trans.  Highl.  Soc.  Jan.  135  A*self-tipping  platform.  1902 
Westm.  Gaz.  7  Apr.  4/2  Considerable  practical  advantage 
has  been  derived  by  the  photographer  from  the  *self-toning 
papers  which  are  being  so  widely  adopted.  1884  F.  J. 
BRITTEN  Watch  fy  Clockm.  239  *Self-winding..[is]  a  watch 
or  clock  fitted  with  apparatus  for  winding  it  automatically. 

5.  Compounds  in  which  self-  is  in  the  adjective 
relation:  fa.   =  relating  to  oneself,    one's  own, 
personal,  individual,  private,  intimate,     Obs.     Cf. 
SKLF//W/.  3  c. 

1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  134  "Self-advantage  can  as 
easily  incline  some,  to  believe  a  falshood,  as  profess  it. 
1590  SHAKS  Mids.  fff.  i.  i.  113  Ouer-full  of  *selfe-afTuires. 
1604  —  Otk,  in.  Hi.  200,  I  would  not  haue  your  free,  and 
Noble  Nature,  Out  of  *selfe-Bounty,  be  abus'd.  1606  — 
Tr.  4-  Cr.  ii.  iii.  182  He.  .speakesnot  tohimselfe,  but  with  a 
pride  That  quarrels  at  *selfe-breath.  1611  —  Cymo.  in.  iv. 
149  By  *selfe-d anger,  you  should  tread  a  course  Pretty,  and 
full  of  view.  1717  FENTON  Poems  203  Sickly'd  with  Age, 
and  sow'r  with  *S elf-disgrace.  1598  SVLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
n.  ii.  u.  17  Who.. rather  sin  suppresse  By  *selfe-exarnples, 
then  by  rigorousnesse.  1616  B.  JONSON  Epigr.  ii,  Thou  art 
not  couetous  of  least  *selfe  fame.  1640  D.  CAWDREY  Three 
Serm.  (1641)  8  *Selfc-guiltinesse  commonly  makes  men 
partial!,  injudging  others.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n. 
i.  i.  54  Sufficient  rich  in  *sclf-mvention.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen. 
yillt  i.  i.  134  Anger  is  like  A  full  hot  Horse,  who  being 
allpw'd  his  way  *Selfe-mettle  tyres  him.  1668  H.  MORE 
Div.  Dial.  v.  xxxviL  II.  436  Quitting  all  *Self-relishes  he 
became  an  entire  Servant  of  God.  1638  EARL  MONM.  tr. 
Parutds  Wars  Cyprus  29  Whereby  he  might  plead  necessity 
of  *selfe-safety  for  what  he  did.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 

II.  12,  I  am  concerned, that  you  ever  wrote  at  all  to  him.. 
It  was  adding  to  his  'self-significance.     1603  FLORIO  Mon~ 
taignt  in.  ix.  575  Yet  is  it  safe  by  "selfe-waight  ipondere 
tuta.  suo],  and  will  last    1678  R.  BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers 
xi.  |  10  (1729)  365  The  'Self-workings  and  ftlotions  of  his 
own  Mind. 
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b.  «  inherent  in,  depending  upon,  or  proceeding 
from  oneself  (itself),  one's  nature,  etc. ;  belonging 
to  oneself  (itself)  as  an  independent  creature ;  in 
the  1 7th  cent,  often  spec.)  dependent  or  relying  upon 
one's  own  efforts  or  merits  apart  from  the  grace 
of  God.  lObs. 

1596  NORDEN  Progr.  Pic  tie  (1847)  28  A  slumber  which 
procureth  many  drowsy  dreams  of  *self-ability  to  wade 
through  all  adverse  things  of  the  world.  1626  LAUD  Serm. 
$th  July  32  No  deserting  the  cause  though  no  selfe-ability 
could  hold  it  vp.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  iv.  301 
The  other  loud-resounded  Heart-wanting  Hymns,  on  *self- 
deserving  founded.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  I.  xxix.  I. 
119  By  'Self-disunity  I  understand  nothing  else  but  that 
Matter  has  no  Vincttlum  of  its  own  to  hold  it  together. 
1660  INGEI.O  Benth.  $  Ur.  it.  (1682)  217  Check  the  first 
Relishes  of 'self-excellency  which  you  find  in  your  Souls. 
1678  15  UN  VAN  Pilgr.  i.  (ed.  2)  254  Their  pitiful  old  'self- 
holiness.  1858  BUSHNELL  Kat.  $  Snpcrnat.  iv.  (1864)  95  A 
soul. .acting  by  its  own  free 'self-impulsion.  18670.  EASTON 


Soule.  1743  ELIZA  HAYWOOD  Fern.  Sj>ect,  x.  (1748)  II.  162 
Vanity,  and  a  high  opinion  of  *self-merit,  sometimes 
renders  one  party  easy  and  contented.  1773  BERRIDGE  Wks. 
(1864)  182  Self-will,  *self-potence,  and  self-righteousness. 
1668  OWKN  Expos.  130^  Ps.  380  The.. infinite  'self-purity 
of  this  Eternal  Immense  Being.  1701  NOKRIS  Ideal  World 
I.  i.  7  Any  'self-stability,  aseiiy,  or  essential  immutability  of 
its  own.  1656  OWES  Mortif.  Sin  i,  (1668)  5  Mortification 
from  a  *self-strength,  carried  on.  .unto  the  End  of  a  self- 


stand  a  Spirit  to  be  immediately  and  essentially  one.  1633 
FORD  Broken  H.  i.  i,  So  much  out  of  a  *selfe-vnworthinesse, 
Hisfeares  transport  him.  0:1631  DONNE  Poems  (1669)  86  My 
'self-want  of  sight.  1639  W.  SCLATER  Worthy  Conunun.  14 
We  must  lay  by  all  thoughts  of  honour,  of  place,  of  all  kind 
of  *selfe-worthinesse. 

C.   =  having  an  independent  existence,  position, 
or  authority;  f  pristine,  original. 

1839  E.  A.  POE  William  Wilson.  Wks.  1864  I.  434  Natural 
rights  of 'self-agency.  1657  HEYLIN  Hist.  Kef .^  \.  ii.  §  5.  84 
The  Clergy  of  this  Realm  had  a  'Self-authority  in  all  matters 
which  concerned  Religion.  i6aoW.ScLATBR&z>0i,  2  Thess. 


flow  from  him.  1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  11.  1327 
^Self-Eternitie,  Infinite,  All  in  all,  yet  out  of  all.  1611 
SELDEN  Illustr.  Drayton's Poly-olb.  viii.  125,  I  dare  follow 
none  of  the  Moderne  erroniously  transcribing  Relaters..but 
haue..tooke  it  from  the  best  *selfe-fountaines.  1610  G. 
FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  \.  Ixiii,  Thou  *self-Idea  of  all  joyes 
to  come.  ci6i6  FLETCHER  Thierry  $  Theod.  i.  i,  A  'selfe- 
peece  from  the  touch  of  power  and  lustice.  1903  A  thensnm 
i  Apr.  396/3  The  full  'self-sovereignty  of  Japan. 

d.  =  having  self  as  the  object   or  aim  ;   self- 
centred. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  367  This  thread  of  *Self-aime 
runnes  through  the  whole  Peece  of  what  men  do.  1687 
NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  262  Neither  does  he  [God]  govern  the 
Rational  part  of  it  by  the  Precepts  of  Religion  out  of  any  *Self- 
design,  as  if  he  feasted  his  nostrils  with  the  perfumes  of  the 
Altar.  1647  H.  MORE  Philos.  Poems  Addit.  35  Save  me, 
God  !  from  'Self-desire.  1841  GLADSTONE  in  Morley  Life 
(1903)  I.  233  Men  hurrying  this  way  and  that  for  gold,  or 
pleasure,  or  some  self-desire.  1621  BARGRAVE  Serm.  agst. 
Selfc  Policy  (1624)  28  This  wicked  sibi,  this  *selfe-doctrme. 
1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.,  Digest  4  Nor  was 
actuated  by  any  other  motive  than  'Self-Emolument.  1587 
GOLDING  De  Mornay  xvi.  (1592)  257  What  else  is  the  whole 
socJetie  of  man.. but  a  'self-gaine?  1624  BARGRAVE  (title) 
A  Sermon  against  *Selfe  Policy,  preached  at  White-Hall 
in  Lent.  1621.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  177  The  Ratio 
formalis,  essentiall  of  a  Suist,  or  'selfe-polititian.  183* 
TENNYSON  CEnone  156  Unbias'd  by  'self-profit. 

e.  =  caused  by  oneself,  of  one's  own  making. 
This  use  is  rare ;  the  mod.  examples  are  due  to  analysis 

of  compounds  illustrated  under  2  ;  e.  g.  self -chain  from  '  self- 
chained  \ 

1652  CRASHAW  Carmen  Deo  Nostro  To  C'tess  Denbigh, 
Fetter'd,  &  lockt  up  fast  they  ly  In  a  sad  *selfe -captivity. 
1882  ROSSETTI  Poems  (1904)  262/2  Who  from  thy '.self-chain 
shall  set  thee  free  ?  1843  E.  WARBURTON  Crescent  $  Cross 
II.  163  The  'self-outlaws  of  humanity. 

Self-aba-sed,  ///.  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Full  of 
self-abasement. 

a  1748  WATTS  Att.  Pract.  Relig.  [n.]  iii,  Are  you  more 
penitent  and  self-abased  under  a  sense  of  your  sins? 

Self-aba'sement.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Humiliation 
of  oneself. 

1656  OWEN  Mortif.  Sin  xii.  (1668)  128  Such  Meditations 
as  may  serve  to  fill  thee . .  with  self-abasement.  1710 
SHAFTESB.  Charac.,  Adv.  Author  in.  iii.  (1727)  I.  331  The 
method  of  Self-abasement  may  perhaps  be  thought  the  pro- 
perest  to  make  Approaches  to  the  sacred  Shrines.  1860 
MOZLEY  Univ.  Serm.  vii.  (1877)  160  Self-abasement,  as 
illustrated  by  the  parable  of  the  sanctified  Publican.  1883 
WAGE  Gospel  4-  its  Witnesses  iv.  76  The  Church's  daily 
Confession,  with  its  keen  self-abasement. 

Self-aba-sing,  ppl.  a.  [SELF-  i  f.]  Marked 
by,  involving,  or  requiring  self-abasement. 

1656  OWEN  Mortif.  Sin  xiL  (1668)  128  This  self-abasing 
Consideration.     1793  COWPER  Let,  to  jf.  ^fefcumWks.  1837 
XV.  253  The  self-abasing  doctrines  of  the  gospel.    1822  JAS. 
MACDONALD  Mem.  Jos.  Benson  330  Their  joyful  and  self- 
abasing  reflections. 

Self-abnega'tion.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Self-renun- 
ciation. 

1657  Bakers  Sancta  Sophia^  u.  n.  iii.  §  6  (1908)  249  The 
smallest  act  of  love  and  service  to  God,  performed  with  a 
perfect  self-abnegation.    1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr.  Faith  iv.  ii. 


SELF-ADMIRATION. 

§  5.  226  In  the  Christian  missionary,  .we  have  some  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of.. self-abnegation.  1873 B*NB8S BUMMEM 
in  Hare  Life  (1879)  I.  ii.  57  Her  true  humility  and  self- 
abnegation. 

So  Self-a'bnegrating1  ppl.  a.,  -a'bnegatory  a. 

1864  PUSEY  Daniel  i.  22  Amid  this  'self-abnegating  silence, 
what  is  the  self-laudation  ?  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John 
Bapt.  iv.  §  5.  257  The  recklessness  of  self-abnegating  love. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa.  680  A  *self-abnegatory 
religion. 

Self-abu'se.    [SELF-  i  a.] 

1.  Self-deception.     (Cf.  ABUSE  $b.  4.) 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  iv.  142  My  strange  and  self-abuse  Is 
the  initiate  feare,  that  wants  hard  vse. 

2.  Abuse  or  revilement  of  oneself. 

1795-1814  WORDSW.  Excurs.  vn.  910  Those  cold  humours 
. .  That . .  had  sometimes  urged  To  self-abuse  a  not  ineloquent 
tongue.  1865  TROLLOPE  Bellon  Est.  xx.  238  He  abused 
himself  for  his  own  selfishness.  But  such  self-abuse  [etc.]. 

3.  Self-pollution.     Hence  Self-abirser. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Abuse,  Self-Abuse,  is  a  Phrase 
used  by  some  late  Writers  for  the  Crime  of  Self-Pollution. 
1829  Goo<fs  Study  Mcd,  (ed.  3)  III.  242  The  evils  that  haunt 
the  worn-out  debauchee,  and  especially  the  self-ahuser.  1899 
Altbutt's  Syst.  Mcd.  VIII.  373  Eroticism  and  self-abuse. 

Self-accusa'tion.  [SELF-  i  a,]  Accusation 
of  oneself. 

1662  E.  LAKE  (title)  Memoranda:  touching  the  Oath  Ex 
OfficJo,  pretended  Self-accusation,  and  Canonical  Purgation. 
a  1716  WYCHEKLEY  Posth.  ll'ks.  I.  (1728)  35  His  Self- Accusa- 
tion calls  his  Sense  in  Question.  1740 i  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
(1824)  1. 1.  380  Too  liberal  self- accusations  are  generally  but 
so  many  traps  for  acquittal  with  applause.  1842  MANNING 
Serm.  xvi.  (1848)  I.  229  The  depth  of  his  self-accusation 
and  repentance, .  ,in  a  time  of  severe  sickness. 

So  Self-accusatory  cz.,  Sell'-accvrsecl  ///.<:., 
Self-accu'ser,  Self-accu'siug-  vbl.  sb.  %3B&f£L  a. 

1836  J.  FOSTER  in  Life  $  Corr.  (1846)  II.  309  This  •self- 
accusatory  recollection.  1678  DRYDKN  All  for  Love  iv. 
51  This  *self-accus'd,  self-punish'd  Criminal.  1872  C.  J. 
VAUGH  AN  Earnest  IVo rdsd&jS)  54  Self-accused,  self-emptied, 
self-condemned,  a  1631  DONNE  Epigrams  Poems  (1639)  69 
A  *selfe-accuser.  1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  v.  iii.  366 
The  'self-accusing  of  some  is  as  little  to  be  credited,  as  the 
self- praising  of  others.  1894  A.  WHVTE  Sam,  Rutherford 
i.  7  His  self-discoveries  and  self-accusmgs.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  ii.  (Sommer)  17^9  Then  held  she  her  tongue,  and 
cast  downe  a  'self-accusing  looke.  1839  HALLAM  Lit.  Eur. 
in.  iv.  §  5  The  wails  of  the  confessional  are  privy  to  the 
whispers  of  self-accusing  guilt, 

t  Self-a'Cted,    pa.    pple.     Obs.     [SELF-    2.] 

Moved  to  action  of  their  own  accord. 

1763-5  CHURCHILL  Gotham  \.  8  All  Instruments,  self-acted, 
.  .Shall  pour  forth  harmony. 

Self-a'cting,  ///.  a.    [SELF-  3  b,  4.] 

1.  Acting   independently,  without   external   im- 
pulse or  influence.    Also  applied  to  motion  charac- 
terized by  such  action. 

1740  CHEYNE  Regimen  2  A  self-moving,  self-acting  secon- 
dary Agent.  1856  GROTE  Greece  \\.  xcviLXH.  612  Self-acting 
Hellas.  1890  A.  R.  WALLACE  Darwinism  12  This  self-acting 
process  which.. brings  about  change  in  the  organic  world. 

2.  Meek.    Acting     automatically    without     the 
manipulation  (or  mechanism)  which  would  other- 
wise be  required.     Also  said  of  the  operation. 

1824  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  84  The.. self-acting 
mechanism  of  the  Atmospheric  Engines.  Ibid.  85  Their 
simultaneous  (rather  than  self-acting)  operation.  1834-6 
BARLOW  in  Encycl.  Metrof.  (1845)  VIII.  17^5/1  For  the  pre- 
vention of  this  [the  unnecessary  destruction  of  fuel],  the 
self-acting  damper  has  been  invented.  Ibid.  700/2  The 
machinery  in  the  self-acting  mule.  1869  RANKINE  Cycl. 
Mack.  <$•  Hand-tools  PI.  F  3  The  self-acting  motion  is  obtained 
from  the  lever.  Ibid.  L.2  Self-acting  radial  drilling  machine. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  s.  v.,  Self-acting  l*alvct  one  moved 
by  the  fluid,  in  contradistinction  to  one  moved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  devices. 

Self-a'ction.  [SELF-  5  c.]  Independent  action ; 
action  uninfluenced  by  external  impulse. 

1819  SCOTT  Ivankoe  xxiv,  At  the  feet  of  my  Superior  I  have 
laid  down  the  right  of  self-action— the  privilege  of  independ- 
ence. 1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  i.  ii.  (1876)  34  The 
existence  of  moral  self-action  or  free-will,  1856  GROTE. 
Greece  ii.  xcviii.  XII.  613  The  Hellenic  world  while  yet  in 
the  period  of  full  life,  in  freedom  and  self-action. 

Self-a'ctive,  a.  [SELF-  3  b.]  Actiug  of  itself 
without  external  impulse. 

1643  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  i.  n.  xxiv,  Some  souls  at 
least  are  self-active  Wjthouten  body  having  Energie.     1692 
BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  ii.  17  Intrmsecally  moved  oy  an  im- 
material self-active  Substance. 

So  Self-acti-vity. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  S<7«/Concl.  455  Aselfe  actiuity,and  vn- 
bounded  extent,  and  essence  free  from  time  and  place,  a  1761 
LAW  Comf.  t^eary  Pilgr.  (1809)  72  Stop.. all  self-activity. 
1864  BOWEN  Logic  i.  3  The  spontaneity,  or  self-activity,  of  the 
intellect,   xSSgMivART  Truth  190  Whenever  we  act,  we  have 
a  certain  vague  feeling  of  our  self-activity. 

Self-a'ctpr.  Meek.  [SELF-  4.]  A  self-acting 
mule  in  a  spinning-machine. 

1835  URE  Philos.  Mannf.  40  One  horse  power  drives  500 
on  the  fine  hand-mule,  300  on  the  self-actor  mule.  1892  Pall 
Mall  Gaz.  24  Aug.  2/1  Fine  spinning,  for  which  self-actors 
cannot  as  yet  be  profitably  introduced. 

Self- admira't ion.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Admiration 
of  oneself,  self-conceit. 

1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  197  The  quiet  Enjoyment 
of  their  unenvi'd  Self. ad  mi  ration,  a  1761  LAW  Comf.  Weary 
Pitgr-  (1809)  83  They.. full  of  self-esteem,  and  self-admira- 
tion,  for  their  own  progress  in  them.  1888  F.  COWPER 
Captain  of  Wight  (1889)  58  At  first  the  sense  of  shyness  had 
kept  this  feeling  of  self-admiration  down. 


SELF-ADMIRED. 

So  Self-admi-red///.  a.,  Self-admi-rer,  Self- 
adrai  ring-  ///.  a. 

1785  G.  A.  BELLAMY  Afol.  (ed.  3)  VI.  98  My  'self-admired 
peripn.  1863  I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery  i.  ii.  (1874)  17  Folding 
his  in  self-admir'd  repose.  1690  C.  NESSE  Hist.  $  Afyst. 
O.  <fr  N.  Test.  I.  204  A  contrary  state  and  temper  of  the 
heart  in  self-admiration  secludes  such  *self-admirers.  1621 
SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  in.  (1632)  92  Deaths  cold  hand  shuts 
his  "selfe-admiring  eyes.  1711  SHAFTESB.  C/utrac.,  Aft'sc. 
Refl.  III.  300  The  self-admiring  Wits. 

Self-anmhila'tioii.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Annihila- 
tion or  obliteration  of  self. 

1647  TRAPP  Cumin.  A/a/t.  xix.  17  Here  then  our  Saviour 
learns  this  yonker  humility,  ana  self  annihilation.  1713 
ADDISON  Guardian  No.  153  p  2  To  sink  the  Soul  into  the 
lowest  State  of  Humility,  and  what  the  School-men  call 
Self-Annihilation.  1860  R.  A.  VAUGIIAN  Mystics  (ed.  2)  I. 
119  The  mystical  death,  self-annihilation,  and  holy  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Quietists. 

So  Self-annl-hilated  pa.  pple. 

1794  COLERIDGE  Relig.  Musings  43  Till  by  exclusive  con- 
sciousness of  God  All  self-annihilated  it  shall  make  God  its 
Identity. 

Self-applan-ding,  ppl.  a.  [SELF-  i  f.]  Given 
to  or  marked  by  self-applause. 

1654  WHiTLocKZo0to«/,i296  TheToilesof  Selfe-applaud- 
ing  Husbandry,  a  1680  CHARNOCK  Attrib.  (^(1834)  I.  94 
Self-applauding  confidences  in  our  own  wisdom  and  strengt  h, 
1781  COWPER  Truth  58  The  self-applauding  bird,  the  pea- 
cock.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  iv,  With  the  chuckle  of  a  self- 
applauding  wit.  1867  MRS.  WHITNEY  L.  Goldttnvaite  iii. 
('873)  42  A  little  matter,  nothing  to  be  self-applauding  about. 

Self-applau'se.  [SKLF-  i  a.]  Approval  or 
commencTation  of  oneself. 

_  1678  MARVELL  Def.  John  Hmue  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  202  Its 
insolent  boasting  and  self-applause  upon  no  occasion.  1728 
nnZHmc  1.82  She..  With  self-applause  her  wild  creation 
views.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Run,/,  xliv,  He  addressed 
himself  to  me.  .  with  a  smile  of  self-applause.  1880  BURTON 
Reign  Q.  Anne  II.  xi.  228  The  exulting  and  abounding 
current  of  his  self-applause. 
So  Self-applatrsive  a.  =  SELF-APPLAUDING. 

1807  D.  GII.SON  Scrm.  vii.  136  A  mind  already  wounded 
with  self-applausive,  unnecessary  advice. 

Self-asse-rtioii.  [SELF-  i  a.]  The  action  of 
averting  one's  individuality,  or  insisting  upon  one's 
claims  or  one's  supremacy. 

180.  FOSTER  Ess.  n.  vi.  (1806)  I.  205  They  [sc.  passions 
which  inspirit  men  to  resistance]  put  the  mind  in  the 
habitual  array  of  defence  and  self-assertion.  1847  LD.  LIND- 
SAY Sk.  Hist.  Chr.  Art  I.  p.  ccix,  The  self-assertion  of  the 
Teutonic  over  the  classic  element  of  modern  Europe.  1856 
MERIVALE  Rom.  Emf.  xliii.  (1871)  V.  188  A  class  whose  in- 
tense self-assertion  was  inflamed  by  family  names  (etc.). 

So  Self-asse-rting-,  -asse'rtive  (also  -asse'rt- 
ingly  adv.,  -asse'rtiveness),  -asse  rtory  acijs., 
full  of  or  characterized  by  self-assertion. 

1869  THOI.LOPE  He  Knew,  etc.  Ivi.  (1878)  311  Some  specially 
"self  asserting  American.  1863  DICKENS  Mnt.  Fr.  n.  xvi, 
A  "self-assertingly  temporary  and  nomadic  air.  Ibid.  l.  iv, 
Unwilling  to  own  to  the  name  of  Reginald,  as  being  too 
aspiring  and  "self  assertive  a  name.  1884  Truth  13  Mar. 
374/1  A  refreshing  individuality  and  *self-assertiveness. 
1866  ALCF.R  Solitudes  of  Nature  #  Man  iv.  381  This  *self- 
assertory  language. 

Self  -assu  ranee.  [SELF-  i  d.]  Feeling  of  se- 
curity as  to  oneself;  self-confidence. 

'594  SPFSSER  AmorettiMx,  Thrise  happie  she  !  that  is  so 
wcllassured  Unto  her  selfe  [etc,].  .  .  Such  selfe-assurance  need 
not  feare  the  spight  Of  grudging  foes.  180.  FOSTER  Ess.  in. 
ii.  (1806)  II.  22  The  flattering  self-assurance  simply  of  a  life 
of  singular  felicity.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xii,  Lightness, 
gallantry,  and  something  approaching  to  well-bred  self- 
assurance.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  vi,  Going  about  her  business 
with  some  self-assurance  in  the  thought  [etc.], 

So  Self-assn'red  a.,  self-conhdent. 

1711  G.  HICKES  Two  Treat.  Chr.  Priesth.  (1847)  H-  3  He 
is  so  very  self-assured  as  to  affirm  that  [etc.].  1880  MCCARTHY 
O-.UH  7Vw«xlviii.  IV.  12  His  style  was  far  too  self  assured. 

Self-begO't,  pa.  pple.  [SELF  a.]  Begotten  of 
oneself  by  one's  own  power. 

1667  [see  SELF-RAISED].    1845  [see  SELF-BORN  i). 

So  Self-bego-tten  pa.  pple.  and  ///.  a.  ;  also 
t  Self-bego'ttenly  atlv. 

1671  MILTON  Samson  1699  That  "self.bcgott'n  bird  In  the 


. 

Arabian  woods  embost.     1797  Monthly  Maf.  III.  5n  Souls 
of  this  kind..  possess  a  self-bcgotten  and  self-vital  essence. 


t  Self-be-ing.  Obs.  [SELF-  5  c.]   Independent 


existence  ;  also  concr.  a  self-existent  being. 

1587  GOI.DING  De  Mornay  xiv.  (1592)  199  So  is  reason  or 
vnderstanding  the  very  forme  or  Selfebeeing  of  the  Soule  of 
man.  <zi6t9  FOTHERBY  Athcont.  n.  iii.  §  3  (1622)  219  One 
certaine  power  or  Nature  of  Helfe-bcing.  a  1656  CP.  HALL 
Mrifit.  Love  of  Christ  §  10  Let  me  set  all  my  soul  upon 
1  hee . .  who  art  the  eternal  and  absolute  Self  Being. 

So  f  Se-lf-beintr  ///•  «-,  self-existent. 

»599  DAVIES  Nosce  Teifsum  17  Her  selfe  being  Nature 
srnnes  m  this,  That  she  performes  her  noblest  works  alone. 

Self-bi'nder.  orig.  U.S.  [SELF- 4.]  A  reaping- 
machine  which  has  an  apparatus  for  binding  the 
corn  into  sheaves  automatically. 

i88a  Evening  Star  28  June,  The  country  has  more  wheat 
growing  than  it  could  reap  save  for  self-binders.  1884  Pall 
MM  ti.  25  Nov.  2/1  The  regular  price  now  paid  in  the 
states  for  a  self-binder  is  160  dols.,  say  ,£33. 

So  Self-t>i-ncUng  ///.  a. 

1883  Sci.  Amer.  3  Mar.  138/3  A  self-binding  harvester. 
1884  PM  Mall  Cat.  29  Nov.  3/2  Self-binding  reapers. 
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Self-black.  Chiefly  northern.  Also  6  sel- 
blaok(e.  [SELF  15.  3.]  a.  Of  a  uniformly  black 
colour,  b.  Of  a  naturally  black  colour,  not  dyed. 
Also  si.,  a  colour  of  this  description ;  f  a  stuff 
of  such  a  colour. 

1558  Wil(o/ Rolandson  of  Kcndal  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  sel- 
blacke  jerkin.  1561  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  152  Inprimis, 
iij.  mellyd  russetts,  xlij  s.  Item  ij.  other  selblacks,  xxs... 
Blatke  woulle,  xxs.  Selblacke  woulle,  xij  s.  1573  Ibid.  235 
To  Sybbel  v«  doghter  of  Robart  my  soon  a  browne  cote,  a 
pare  of  selblacke  slevys.  1595  Aberdeen  Reg.  (18481  II.  117 
Ane  gown  of  selfblak.  l«zi  .S'<r.  Acts  Jas.  I7f  (1816)  IV. 
626/2  Selffblalc  Claithe  maid  in  Scotland.  1828  [W.  CAKK] 
Ciann  Gloss.  II.  109  My  stockins  er  self  black. 

t  Self-blood.  Oh. 

1.  [SELF-  i  a.]     Self-murder. 

Ci6i6  FLETCHER  Thierry  ff  Tlieoit.  iv.  i.  (1621)  H2b,  Do 
you  feele  What  followcs  a  selfe  blood,  whither  you  venter, 
And  to  what  punishment? 

2.  [SKLF-  5  a.]     One's  own  blood  relations. 
1603  U.  JONSON  Scjanus  in.  i.  (1605)  E  4  b,  Though  he  had 

proper  Issue  of  his  owne,  He  would  no  lesse  bring  vp,  and 
foster  these,  Then  that  selfe-bloud. 

Self -boa-sting,  -M.  sb.  [SELF-  i  !>.]  lioasting 
about  oneself.  So  Self-boa'sted  ppl.  a.,  boasted 
of  as  one's  own. 

1599  Uroiighlons  Lett.  iv.  15  Importunate  selfe-boasting. 
Ibid.  vii.  23  Thy  great  selfe-boasted  learning.  11653  Got'i^K 
Com/it,  lleli.  xii.  10  This  takelh  away  all  ground  of  st-lf- 
boasting  from  them.  1850  O.  WINSI.OW  Inner  Life  92  Self- 
confidence,  self-seeking,  self-boasting. 

Self-born,  ///.  a.    [SELF-  3  b.]    Bom  of  or 

originating  from  oneself  or  itself. 

1587  GOI.DING  De  Momay  vi.  (1-92)  79  Si  Ifeborne,  and 
father  of  himself,  a  1644  (JL-ARLF.S  Sol.  Recant.  Sol.  xi,  And 
leave  to  morrow  To  beare  the  burden  of  her  sclfe-borne  sor- 
row. 1700  DRVDEN  Ovid's  Met.  xv.  Pythag.  Philos.  580 
From  himself  the  Phcenix  only  springs:  Self-born.  1845 
BAII.KY  Festus  120  The  self-begot,  self-wedded,  and  self- 
born.  1875  BAIN  Mcnt.  >t  Mor.Sci.  in.  xi.  §  7  The  pleasure 
of  the  original  or  self-born  feeling. 

F  In  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  iv.  i.  8  'one  self-borne  howre'-one 
and  the  same  hour  (see  SKLF  B.  i  d) ;  in  Rich.  //,  n.  iii.  So 
'self-borne  Armes  '  is  of  disputed  meaning  (some  mod.  edd. 
read  self-born  =  indigenous). 

Self-bow :  see  SELF  B.  6. 
Self-bred,  ppl.  a.    [SELF-  3  b.] 
f  1.   =  SELF-BORN.  Obs. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  iii.  30  Plato,  .calleth  God.  .the 
Beer,  .the  self  bred,  who  also  made  y*  Heauen. 

f2.  Native.    Obs. 

1590  R.  W.  Three  Lords  %  Ladies  B,  Of  selfe  bred  soile, 
of  London  is  her  race. 

3.  Bot.  Applied  to  the  offspring  of  self-fertilized 
flowers.  1900  E.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot,  7'er/tts. 

t  Self-ce-ntral,  a.  Obs.    [SELF- 33.]   =SELF- 

CENTBED  I,   2. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  iv.  xx,  A  self-centrall  essence. 
a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vii.  vi.  (1821)  367  This  sensual, 
brutish,  and  self-central  life. 

So  Self-ce-ntralism,  self-centredness  ;  f  Self- 
centra'lity,  the  quality  of  being  '  self-central ' ; 
Self-centraliza'tion,  S  elf-cent  ra'tion  (Webster, 
1864),  the  state  or  quality  of  being  self-centred. 

1903  Month  July  33  Proud  *se1f- central  ism.  1647  H.  MORE 
Son^ofSonl  iv.  xix,  Which  doth  all  souls  into  one  centre 
strain,  And  make  them  void  of  *self-centrality.  1903^.^^'. 
Oct.  407  The  *  self-centralism  ion  of  Latin  politics. 

Self-ce*ntre,  v.  rare-1.  [SELF-  3  a.]  trans. 
To  centre  in  oneself. 

1794  COLERIDGE  Relig.  Musings  91  What  thirsty  cares 
Drink  up  the  spirit  and  the  dim  regards  Self-centre. 

Self-ce-ntred,  ///.  a.    [SELF-  3  a.] 

L  Fixed  or  stationary,  as  a  centre  round  which 
other  things  move. 

1676  DRVDEN  State  Innoc.  II.  i.  (1677)  12  There  hangs  the 
ball  of  Earth  and  Water  mixt,  Self-Center'd,  and  unmov'd. 
1687  N?ORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  84  He  is  one  unmov'd  self-center'd 
Point  of  Rest.  1737  POPE  /for.  Ep.  i.  vi.  6  Self-center'd 
Sun.  1872  IJROWNING  Fifine  Ixxx.  n  Your  steadying  touch 
of  hand  Assists  me  lo  remain  self-centred,  fixed  amid  All  on 
the  move. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  activities,  etc.  :  Centred  in 
oneself  (or  itself)  ;  independent  of  external  action 
or  influence. 

a  1764  LLOYD  Whim  Poet.  Wks.  1774  II.  166  Genius  self- 
center'd  feek  alone  That  merit  he  esteems  his  own.  1828 
SEWELL  Oxford  Prize  Ess.  43  Self-centred  circles  of  com- 
mercial employments,  professions,  and  amusements,  1877 
E.  CAIRO  P  kilos.  Kant  \\.  15  The  self-centred  life  that  makes 
itself  independent  of  everything  but  the  individuality  in 
which  it  is  imprisoned.  1895  ZANCWM.I.  blaster  m.  viii,  lit; 
would  be  fixed  at  last,  swinging  steadily  on  a  pivot  of  hap- 
piness.. .Now  at  last  he  would  be  self-centred. 

b.  In  an  unfavourable  sense,  passing  into  that 
of :  Engrossed  in  self,  selfishly  independent. 

1783  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  20  Nov.,  A  stubborn    ! 
sufficiency  self-centered.    1873  MORLEY  Rousseau  1. 126  He    | 
was  both  too  self-centred  and  too  passionate  for  warm  ease 
and  fulness  of  life  in  all  things,  to  be  truly  sympathetic  [etc.]. 
1884  W.  H.  WHITE  Mark  Rutherford's  Deiiv.  vii.  (1892)  97     i 
That  self-centred  satisfaction  which  makes  life  tolerable. 

Hence  Self-ce'ntredness. 

1891  F.  FACET  Spirit  of  Discipline  iii.  98  The  absurdity    ! 
of  self-centrednessand  self-advertisement.     1894  Athenxum    \ 
21  July  94/2  With  nearly  as  strong  a  belief  as  his  master's  in 
ihe  self-centredness  of  man. 

Self-ce'ntring,  ///.  a. 

1 1-  [SELF-  3  a.]  =»  SELF-CENTRED  i,  2.  Obs. 


SELF-CONCEIT. 

1693  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  186  The  Self.Ending,  Self- 
Centring  Man  does  in  a  very  true.. Sense  Idolize  himself. 
1701  —  Ideal  World  i.  vi.  398  Truth  being  of  the  Divine 
essence,  .is  really  a  ground  and  foundation  to  itself,  even  as 
that  self-centring  essence  is.  1809-10  COLERIDGK  Friend 
(1865)  217  They  pursue  the  interests  of  freedom  steadily,  but 
with  narrow  and  self-centring  views. 

2.  Mech.  [SELF-  4.]  Applied  to  chucks,  etc., 
which  hold  the  object  in  a  central  position  without 
the  necessity  of  tentative  adjustments. 

1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  ff  Clock™.  237  These  self- 
centring  chucks.  1908  Wcstm.Gm,T.i  NOV-  5/2  The  clutch 
is  of  the  self-centring  type. 

Selfcide.  nonee-wd.  [f.  SELF +  -CIDB 8.1  Suicide. 

1692  WOOD  At/i.tOxon.  II.  479  Hobbes.  .saith.  .that  no 
Homicide,  or  Selfcide,.  .is  aa;ain>t  the  law  of  nature. 

Self-COlle'Cted,///.  a.  [SELF-  3  a.]  =  COL- 
LECTED 2. 

a  1711  KEN  Hyi>tn<irium  Poet.  Wks.  II.  12  O  may  I  self- 
collected  here,  Live  all  at  once  in  filial  fear.  1831  SCOTT  Ct. 
Rol>.  xiv,  The  features,  with  their  self-collected  composure. 
1842  MANNING  Serin,  ii.  11848)  I.  23  Look  at  the  penitent 
sinner,  calm  and  self  collected. 

So  Self-colle'ctedness,  Self-colle'ction. 

1834  GODWIN  Xecronianccrs  18  Hold  ness  and  *  self-col - 
lectedness.  1842  F.MH.K  Siyi-;an  /,rtX?c,etc.  292  With  solemn 
'self-collection  did  he  May  Himself  upon  the  harrow  newly 
raised.  1871  MORLEY  1'anfenarguet  in  Crif.  Misc.  Ser.  i. 
(1878)  39  Theself-collection,  the  feminine  solicitude,  that  [etc.]. 

Self-CO'lour.     [SELF  B.  3.] 

1.  One  unilorm    colour;    orig.    used    of   flowers 
(cf.  next"}.     Also,  a  colour  belonging  to  the  same 
series  as  another. 

1665  RFA  i'lora  177  These  self-colours  [in  Columbines]  are 
not  valued.  1731  MILI.F.K  Card.  Diet.  s.v.  Tulifia  8  C  3/1 
These  do,  in  time,  break  into  various  beautiful  Stripes,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ground  of  their  former  Self  culour.  1849 
Q.  R<t~\  Mar.  414  The  cattle  of  mountainous  countries,  .are 
always  of  self-colours—black,  red,  or  dun.  1859  GULLICK 
&  TIMIIS  Painting  19  The  system  of  .shading  with  a  *  self- 
colour',  as  pink  with  crimson.  i888SANSONB  nyeing\'\\,  154 
Madder  is  still  employed,  .in  wool  dyeing,  both  as  self-colour 
anil  in  combination  with  other  dyewoods. 

2.  The  natural  colour. 

1851  MAVHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  440/2  The  Scotch  boxes 
[sc.  snuff-boxes],  called  '  Holy  roods  '..are  generally  the 
1  self-colour  '  of  the  wood. 

Self-co*loured,  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -i:i>.  Cf. 
MHG.  selpvar  having  the  natural  colour  or  aspect.] 

1.  Of  one  uniform  colour. 

1759  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  (ed.  7^  s.v.  Tulifa  13  Q  4/1  The 
Stripes  should  be  .small  and  regular, arising  from  the  liottom 
of  the  Flower,  for  if  there  are  any  Remains  of  the  former 
self-coloured  Bottom,  the  Flower  is  in  Danger  of  losing  its 
Stripes  again.  1862  Chamh.  Encycl.  IV.  784/1  Pieces  of 
self-coloured  glass.  1889  MRS.  PANTON  Nooks  <y  Corners  ?g 
The  darkest  brown  self-coloured  linoleum  put  down  all  over 
the  passages  and  halls. 

2.  Of  the  natural  colour.     (In  mod.  Diets.) 
Self-comma-nd.    [SELF-   i  a.]     Control  of 

one's  actions  or  feelings,  self- control. 

1699  SHAFTESR.  Charac.^  Inq.  cone.  Virtue  n.  §  2  The  Ad- 
vantages., of  a  contrary  Sobriety,  and  Self-Command.  1818 
SCOTT  Rob  Roy  ii,  My  father  had,  generally  speaking,  his 
temper  under  complete  self-command.  1898  J.  MORI.EV  Let. 
in  tt'estm.  Gaz.  14  Dec.,  Your.. self-command  under  the 
provocation  of  those  '  unworthy  insinuations  '. 

Self-coiupla  cence,       -co'mplaisance. 

[SELF-  3  a.]   =  COMPLACENCE  i. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  I.  xiii.  73  The  self-complaisance 
which  an  imagin'd  happy  thought  can  be  supposed  to  give 
the  speaker.  1781  COWCRR  Charity  468  Extravagance  and 
av'rice  shall  subscribe,  While  fame  and  self-complacence 
are  the  bribe.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilu:  xii,  Foster,  .pointed  with 
self-complacence  to  a  piece  of  concealed  machinery  in  the 
wall.  1827  CARLVLE  Gertn.  Rom.  IV.  73  Self-complaisance 
over  the  concealed  destroys  its  concealment. 

Self-compla  ceiicy.     [SELF-  33.]     =  prec. 

1687  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  302  Acts  of  self-complacency, 
whereby  I  delight  and  please  my  self  in  the  perfections  of 
my  Nature.  1694  SOUTH  Serin,  i  Cor.  ii.  7  Wks.  1823  II. 
396  To  check  those  self-complacencies  which  it  is  apt  to  grow 
into.  1707  NORRIS  Treat.  Humility  26  To  receive  it  modestly, 
without  any  expressions  of  self-complacency.  1817  COLE- 
RIDGE Statesm.  Man.  36  In  the  blindness  of  self-compla- 
cency. 1879  FROUDE  Caesar  xxviit.  400  About  himself  and 
his  own  exploits  there  is  not  one  word  of  self-complacency. 

Self-complaxent,  a.  [SELF-  3  a.]  =  COM- 
PLACENT 2. 

1763  CHURCHILL  Rcsciad  161  With  a  self-complacent  jut- 
ting air,  It  smil'd,  It  smirk 'd.  1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng. 
v.  I,  543  Selfcomplacent  stupidity.  1878  GLADSTONE.  Prim. 
Homer  148  The  wisdom  of  Nestor  is  amusingly  accom- 
panied with  self-complacent  reflection. 

So  Self-complace'ntial,  -compla'cing1  aJjs.y 
self-complacent  ;  Self- complacently  adv. 

a  1711  KEN  Hyninariuin  Poet.  Wks.  II.  109  Thy  Love 
*self-complacential.  1806  KNOX  Let.  to  Jehb  97  Oct.,  The 
sweet,  rational,  self-complaceniial,  yea,  direct,  disinterested, 
delight.  rtiToo  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  III.  304  God.. 
Self-knowing,  *Self-complacing  on  his  Throne.  t8o .  FOSTER 
Ess.  i.  iii.  (1806)  1.49  As  polemics  most  *self-complacently 
avow  their  opinions  to  be  more  firmly  established  by  all  that 
the  opponent  has  objected. 

Self-concert.    [SELF-  i  a.] 

1.  One's  opinion  or  estimate  of  oneself ;  esp,  high 
or  exaggerated  opinion  of  oneself,  one's  talents, 
attainments,  etc. 

1588-0  MARLOWE  Fans  tits  Chor.  20  Till  swolne  with  cun- 
ning, of  a  selfe  conceit  (etc.].  1603  HOLLAND  Plntarth's 
Afar,  84  To  confirme  that  good  selfe-conceit  and  opinion  of 
hisowne.  1608 D.Tluviu.] Est.P0l,> J  Mor* 62 b  Not  tainted 
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with  anie  humorous  Selfe-concelt.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath. 
I.  viii.  35  Vaine-Glory  ;  which  is  commonly  called  Pride, 
and  selfe-conceipt.  1781  COWPKR  Charity  374  Philosophy, 
without  his  heav'nly  guide  May  blow  up  self-conceit.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  185  He  remarks  the  self-conceit  of 
a  younger  generation  of  philosophers, 
t 2.  One's  own  opinion  ;  wilful  thought.  Obs. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  Hi.  234  Our  Mindes  doe  wauer 
still  Our  selfe-Concelts  be  winged  and  we  flie  from  good  to 
ill.    1642  D.  ROGERS  Naaman  98  [Naaman]  had  a  self-conceit 
of  the  way  of  curing  him, 

Self-COnceited, ppl.a.  Now  somewhat  rare; 
freq.  in  i;th  c.  [f.  prec.]  Full  of  or  marked 
by  self-conceit ;  having  an  overweening  opinion 
of  oneself ;  =  CONCEITED  3. 

1595  Palimanteia  in  ttrydges  Brit.  nibl.  I.  285  Any  male- 
contented  selfe-conceited,  vnregardud  malicious  subject. 
1597  THYNNE  in  Animadv.  (1875)  Introd.  p.  xcix,  The  selfe 
conceyted  mr  Savile,  prouoste  of  Eatone.  1611  Bible^ 
Transl.  Ep.  f  5  If . .  we  shall  be  maligned  by  selfe-conceited 
brethren,  who  runne  their  owne  waves.  1653  W.  RAMESKY 
Astrol.  Rest.  211  Lulled  asleep  with  self-conceited  igno- 
rance. 1741  tr.  D'A  rgens*  Chinese  Lett.  i.  2  The  French . . 
seem  to  me  to  be  as  self-conceited  as  the  Japonese.  1818 
SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxiv,  This  troublesome,  pedantic,  self-con- 
ceited coxcomb.  1887  BESANT  The  World  Went  xv.  122 
Dwarfs.. are  the  most  vainglorious  and  self- conceited  per- 
sons imaginable. 

^T\Vith  predicative  adj.  =  thinking  oneself  to  be 
(so-and-so). 

1616  R.C.  Times'  Whistle  (\%i\\w  Others.,  which,  selfe-con- 
ceited wise,  Take  a  great  pride  in  their  owne  vaine  surmise. 

Hence  Self-concei'tedly  adv.)  Self-conceited- 
ness  (freq.  in  I7th  c.). 

1603  FI.ORIO  Montaigne  in.  ix.  566  *SeIfe-conceitedly  to 
ouer-esteeme  what  they  possesse  aboue  others,     c  1616  S. 
WARD  Coaljyom  A Itar  (1627)  21,  I  feare  most  of  them  be 
sicke  of  *selfe-conceitednesse,  new-fanglenesse,  and  desire  of 
mastership.    1661  UAXTER  Mor.  Prognost.  67  Self-Conceited- 
ness  in  their  Controversies.    (71721  PRIOR  24  Songs  xxiii,  But 
self-conceitedness  does  reign  In  every  mortal  mind. 

t  Self-conce'rn.  Obs.  [SELF- 5  a.]  Personal 
interest.  So  f  Self-conce'rned,  f  -conce'rning 
///.  adjs.j  self-interested;  f  Self-conce'riunent, 
self-interest. 

1681  OWEN  QpoinrjfLa  TOU  ITcevfiaro?  I.  Iv.  Wks.  1852  VII. 
302  Confined  almost  in  their  thoughts  unto  themselves,., 
and  their  'self-concerns.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius  Voy. 
Atno.  367  The  most  *self-concern'd  person  of  all  that  ever 
had  the  management  of  publick  affairs.  1656  COWLEY  Pin- 
dar. Odes,  Nemexan  v,  For  *self-concerning  ends.  1644 
MILTON  Divorce  To  Parlt.  of  Eng.  AS,  It  is  incredible  how 
cold,  .we  are,  without  the  spurre  of  *self-concernment.  1699 
SHAFTESB.  Chnrac.^  Inq.  cone.  Virtue  n.  §  2  A  more  than 
ordinary  Self-Concernment,  or  Regard  to  private  Good. 

Self-COndemna'tion.  [SELF- 1  a.]  Condem- 
nation by  oneself  of  one's  own  action. 

I7°3  [J-  HAY!  title,  Self-Condemnation :  or  the  author  of 
the  second  edition  of  the  Debate  in  the  Shop,  condemned 
out  of  his  own  mouth.  1757  W.  THOMPSON  R.  N.  Adv. 
31  It  must  have  produced  not  only  Self-conviction,  but 
Self-condemnation.  1858  LONGF.  M.  Standish  iv.  26  Shame 
..and  abasement  and  self-condemnation. 

So  (all  rare)  Self-c<mcle 'mnable  a.,  carrying 
with  it  its  own  condemnation  ;  Self-conde'innant, 
Self-co'ndemnating-,  Self-conde'mnatory  = 
SELF-CONDEMNING. 

1728  R.  MORRIS  Ess.  Anc.  Archit.  70  They  become  *self- 
condemnable,  by  being  the  Result  of  human  Productions. 
1846  G.  S.  FABER  Lett.  Tractar.  Secess.  234  If  the  spurious 
*self-condemnant  reading  snh'atur  be  adopted.  1863  CAR. 
LYLE  Let.  18  Mar.,  A  wonderful  *self-condemnating  MS.  by 
Frk.  the  Great.  1823  BENTHAM  Not  Paul  but  Jesus  in  He 
states  the  *self-condemnatory  mental  facts. 

Self-COnde'mned,  ///.  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Con- 
demned by  one's  own  action  or  words. 

1623  N.  ROGERS  Strange  Vineyard  6  Had  he  knowne  on 
whom  the  sentence  would  haue  light,  it  should  not  haue 
heene  so  heauie  ;  but  now  he  is  selfe-condemned.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  i.  vii.  131  Which  we  cannot  violate  without 
being  Self-condemned.  1836  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Statesman 
xvii.  126  In  adopting  it  [a  course  of  conduct]  they  stand  self- 
condemned  without  reason.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  90 
Self-condemned  in  his  wretchedness. 

Hence  Self-conde'mnedly  adv.,  so  as  to  con- 
demn oneself. 

1679  PEKK  Addr.  Prot.  2_i6_  Obstinately  and  Self-con- 
demnedly  maintaining  inconsistlng  Things  with  the  Faith. 

Self-conde'mning,  ppte.  and///,  a.  [SELF- 
i  f.]  Condemning  oneself,  one's  way  of  life,  etc. 

1647  C.  HARVEY  Sc/wta  Cordis  xxx.  27  That  self-condemn- 
ing shamefastnesse.  1667  MILTON  P.  L,  ix.  1188  They  in 
mutual  accusation  spent  The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither 
self-condemning.  1729  LAW  Serious  Call  Hi.  37  A  self-con- 
demning conscience.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1777, 
Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  good  Quietist's  self-con- 
demning minutes  (  =  Dr.  Rutty's  Spiritual  Diary].  1816 
BYRON  Ch.  Har.  in.  lix,  And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures 
cease  to  prey  On  self-condemning  bosoms. 

Hence  Self-coude'rnningly  adv.,  in  self-con- 
demnation. 

i68t  BAXTER  Answ.  Dodwelliv.  37  Mr.  Dodwell,  self-con- 
demningly  saith,  that  [etc.]. 

Self-co'nfideuce.  [SELF- 3  a.]  Confidence  in 
oneself;  often  in  an  unfavourable  sense,  arrogant 
or  impudent  reliance  on  one's  own  powers. 

1653  GAUDEN  Hierasfistes  69  A  matter,  .of self-confidence 
and  intolerable  boastings.  1691  HARTCLIFFE  Virtues  405 
Self-confidence  and  Self-Conceit  render  Men  Fools.  1779 
JOHNSON  /..  P.,  Pope  (1868)  375  Self-confidence  is  the  first 
requisite  to  great  undertakings.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  i,  The 
calm  self-confidence  belonging  to  the  victor  in  many  contests. 


1849  ALISON  Hist.  Enr.  II.  vii.  135  Self-confidence,  or,  in 
plainer  language,  impudence,  was  the  great  secret  of  his 
success.  1875  GLADSTONE  Glean,  (1879)  VI.  120  Both  rather 
abounded  in  sel Confidence. 

So  Self-co 'nfi dent  (hence  -co'nfidently  adv., 
Webster,  1847-54). 

1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  III.  310  Shallow  and 
1  self-confident  persons. 

t  Self-COnfi'ding,  ///.  a.  [SELF-  3  a.]  Trnst- 
i  ing  in  oneself,  marked  by  self-confidence. 

1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  52  An  haughtie,  bold,  out-stretch- 
ing, and  selfe-confiding  spirit.  1723  Poi'E  Odyss.  xm.  174 
i  The  thoughtless  self-confiding  train.  1823  SCOTT  Qitentin 
D.  xiii,  Free,  and  fearless,  and  self-confiding. 

Self-coiigratula'tion.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Con- 
gratulation of  oneself. 

171*  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  381  p  11  How  many  self-con- 
gratulations  naturally  rise  in  the  mind.  1810  SCOTT  Let.  in 
Lock/tart  (1837)  II.  ix.  321  A  sort  of  self-congratulation,  a 
little  tickling  self-flattery.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  iv.  22 
The  honor  is  mine  and  the  self-congratulation  is  mine. 

So  Self-congra'tulatiiig,  -congratulatory  adjs. 

1784  COWPER  Task  v.  622  The  puny  child  Of  self-con- 
gratulating pride.  1877  MRS.  FORRESTER  Mignon  iii,  A  very 
pleasant,  self-congratulatory  frame  of  mind. 

Self-CO'njugate,  a.  Math.  [SELF- 3  a.]    Ap- 
'    plied  to  a  figure  each  side  of  which  is,  relatively 
to  some  conic,  the  polar  of  the  opposite  vertex.    Of 
i    a   function  (see  quot.   1873).      Hence   Self-con- 
jugation, the  state  of  being  self-conjugate, 

1866  HAMILTON  Quaternions  §  349  Where  the  function  #op 
I    is  its  own  conjugate,  or  is  the  common  self-conjugate  part 
of  <£p  and  $'P'     Ibid.  §  353  When  this  condition  of  self-con- 
jugation is  not  satisfied.     1873  MAXWELL  Eiectf,  «$•  Magn. 
\    I.  12  In  Quaternion  language,  the  one  vector  is  said  to  be  a 
linear  and  vector  function  of  the  other,  and  when  there  are 
1    three  pairs  of  equal  coefficients  the  function  is  said  to  be  self- 
I    conjugate.    1885  J.  CASEY  Analyt.  Geotn.  305  Let  the  conies 
,    be  referred  to  their  common  self-conjugate  triangle.     1893 
;    in  Cayley  Math.  Papers  (1897)  XIII.  269  Of  course,  here 
1    a  self-conjugate  term  such  as  bed  is  put  in  evidence. 

Self-co'iiscious,  a.     [SELF-  i  e.J 

1.  Philos.  Having  consciousness  of  one's  identity, 

i    one's  actions,  sensations,  etc. ;   reflectively  aware 

i    of  one's  actions.    Also  said  of  action,  thought,  etc. 

[1690,610.:  cf. SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 2.J  1817 COLERIDGE Biog. 

\    Lit,  97  An  infinite  yet  self-conscious  Creator.     1871  R.  H. 

!    HUTTON  Ess.  i.  (1888)  4  So  far  as  human  action  is  self-con- 

sciousaswell  as  voluntary.   1907  ILLINGWORTH  Doctr.  Trin. 

vii.  136  A  person  is.  .essentially  a  self-conscious  subject. 

f  b.  Of  which  one  is  conscious  in  oneself.    Obs. 

1697  DRYDEN  JEneid  viii.  174  My  self-conscious  Worth. 

:    1824    BENTHAM  Bk.  Fallacies  \.  \.  §  2  Wks.  1843  II.  392 

Self-conscious  and  self-avowed  imbecility. 

2.  Marked  by  undue  or  morbid  pre-occupation 
with  one's  own  personality  ;   so  far  self-centred  as 

|    to  suppose  one  is  the  object  of  observation  by  others. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  in.  vii,  Self-conscious,  conscious 
of  a  world  looking  on.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxiv, 
Their.. innocence  so  self-conscious  and  self-satisfied.  1882 
,,  HAWTHORNE  Fort.  Fool  xxxix,  He  was  singularly  free 
Tom  self-consciousness;  and  she  was  so  exquisitely  self- 
conscious  as  completely  to  conceal  it. 

Hence  Self-copnsciously  adv. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Shaks.  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  II,  68  A  genial 
understanding  directing  self-consciously  a  power  and  an 
implicit  wisdom  deeper  even  than  our  consciousness. 

Self-co'iisciousiiess.     [SELF-  i  d.] 
f  1.  The  condition  of  being  privy  to  a  thing.  Obs. 
1675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  App.  n.  5  Self-consciousness  to 
the  closest  Villany. 

2.  Philos.  Consciousness  of  one's  own  identity, 
one's  acts,  thoughts,  etc. ;  =  CONSCIOUSNESS  4. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  xxvii.  §  16  Appropriated  to  me 
now  by  this  self-consciousness.  1693  BENTLEY  BoyU  Lect.  ii. 
15  A  distinct  Animal,  endued  with  self-consciousness  and 
personal  sensation  of  its  own.  1722  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat. 
184  That,  which  in  man  is  the  subject  or  supposition  of  self- 
consciousness,  thinks,  and  has  the  foresaid  faculties,  must  be 
something  different  from  his  body  or  carcass.  1836-7  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Lect.  Metapk.  xxix,  Perception  is  the  power  by 
which  we  are  made  aware  of  the  phaenomena  of  the  external 
world  \  Self -consciousness  the  power  by  which  we  apprehend 
the  phaenomena  of  the  internal.  1874  G.  H.  LEWES  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  685  Philosophy  must  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  continuous  history  of  Self-consciousness. 

3.  Internal  knowledge  or  conviction  of  a  thing ; 
=  CONSCIOUSNESS  a. 

1751  EAHL  ORRERY  Rem.  Swift  xiii.  (ed.  5}  114  With  only 
the  self  consciousness  of  deserving  a  rank  among  the  com- 
panions  of  Brutus  in  the  Elysian  fields. 

4.  The  condition  of  being  self-conscious  (sense  2). 
1851  KINGSLEY  yeast  ii,  It  sweeps  away  that  infernal  web  of 


i 


Self-cO'nsequence.  [SELF-  5  a.]  Self-im- 
portance. 

1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  xxxiv.  (1791)  II.  225  By  no 
means  wanting  in  pride  and  self-consequence.  1829  SCOTT 
Anne  of  G.  xviii,  To.. enhance  the  self-consequence  of  a 
powerful  ecclesiastic.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit,  $  Dogma  (1876) 
101  Warped  by  personal  pretensions  and  self-consequence. 

So  Self-co'usequent  a.t  self-important. 

1878  MRS.  H,  WOOD  Pomeroy  Abbey  in.  viii,  Jupiter, 
seated  on  Olympus,  ..never  felt  more  self- con  sequent  than 
does  Jeffs  feel,  perched  on  his  box-seat  to-day. 

Self-consrstency.  [SELF-  3  a.]  =  CONSIS- 
TENCY 5,  sb. 

1692  NORRIS  Cnrs.  Reflect.  13  How  then  can  he  with  any 
tolerable  Self-consistency  say  (etc.).  1770  LANGHORNE  Pin- 


\  tarch  (1879)  I.  66/1  Lycurgus.. considered  happiness, .as 
,  flowing  from  virtue  and  self-consistency.  1858  J.  MAR. 
TINEAU  Stud.  Chr.  270  You  deny  the  self-consistency  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  call  it  a  compromise.  1876  GLAD- 
STONE  Homeric  Synclir.  40  Such  facts  do  not.,  destroy  ..the 
self-consistency  of  the  objects  themselves. 

Self-consi'stent,  a.  [SELF-  3  a.]  =  CONSIS- 
TENT 6  b,  7. 

1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World  II.  ii.  60  They  are  also  so  self- 
consistent  as  in  consequence  of  their  common  principle  to 
hold  that  they  do  not  think.  1817  COLERIDGE  Statesm. 
Man.  5  Imposture,  organized  into  a  comprehensive  and  self- 
consistent  whole.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  199/2  An  ac- 
curate and  self-consistent  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Self-contai/ned,///.  a.  [SELF- 3  a.]  Having 

all  that  one  (it)  needs  in  oneself  (itself) ;  independent 

of  external  means  or  relations ;  esp.  (of  persons) 
,  not  dependent  upon,  or  communicating  oneself  to, 

others  ;  reserved  or  restrained  in  behaviour. 
1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Barias  i.  vii.  694  Our  own  Eodie's 

self-contained  motions.  1839  BAILEY  Festns  360  The  self- 
!  contained  Perfection.  1843  DICKENS  Chr.  Carol  \.  3  Secret, 
!  and  self-contained,  and  solitary  as  an  oyster.  1860  RUSKIN 
i  Mod.  Painters  V.  vr.  ix.  §  7.  84  The  pine  rises  in  serene 
|  resistance,  self-contained.  1865  MEREDITH  R.  Fleming  viii, 
j  A  beauty  has  all  the  world  with  her  when  she  is  self-con- 
i  tained.  1890  *  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  290 
'  The  vast,  surging,  excited,  but  self-contained  crowd.  1905 
I  CHESTERTON  Heretics  181  When  London  was  smaller,  and 
•  the  parts  of  London  more  self-contained  and  parochial. 

b.  Of  a  house  :  Of  which  the  apartments  and 
the  approaches  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  one  family 
or  household ;  having  a  private  entrance.  Orig.  Sf. 

1827  SCOTT  Chron.  Canon  gate  v,  It  is  a  house  'within 
itself ',  or,  according  to  a  newer  phraseology  in  advertise- 
ments, self-contained.     1861  BERESF.  HOPE  Eng.  Cathedr. 
igth  C.  iv.  126  The  Englishman  has  a  weakness.. to  rent  a 
self-contained  house  rather  than  an  apartment. 

allusive.  1829  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  iv.  73 
We  are  a  world  '  within  ourselves ',  a  *  self-contained  house '. 

c.  Of  a  machine  or  device  :  Complete  in  itself. 

1828  SCOTT  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirr.  ii,  [The  mirror]  no 
longer  simply  reflected  the  objects  placed  before  it,  but,  as  if 
it  had  self-contained  scenery  of  its  own,  objects  began  to 
appear  within  it.     1839-47  [see  self-containedness  below]. 
1869  KANKINE  Cycl.  Mach.  4-  Hand-tools  PI.  K  3,  It  [sc. 
shearing-machine]  is  self-contained,  is  easily  fixed,  requires 
..but  moderate  skill  to  work  it.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  Meek. 
s.v.,  Self-contained  engine^  an   engine  and  boiler  attached 
together  complete  for  working.    1893  J.  A.  HODGES  Elem. 
Photogr.  (1907)  133  A  self-contained  mechanical  device  for 
exposing  the  plates  automatically. 

Hence  Self-contai'nedly  adv.,  Self-contai-ned- 
ness  ;  so  Self-contai/ning  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ; 
Self-contai-nment,  the  condition  of  being  self-con- 
tained. 


1884  G.  ALLEN  Philistia  III.  268  Ernest  and  Edie.  .went 


Chaucer  147  That  self-containedness  (very  different  from 
self-con  ten  ted  ness)  which  distinguishes  Chaucer.  1882  Ex- 
positor Aug.  140  The  self-containedness,  the  incommuni- 
cableness  of  God.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Ment  Montaigne 


seii-coniainnieiu,  MM  IMJUIUUII.  iow  v  isui,  UHKANL.KUKU 
Selection  (1869)  I.  108  A  country  the  very  essence  of  whose 
position  is  self-containment. 

Self-conte-m.pt.  [SKLF-I.]  Contempt  of  self. 

1600  in  Farr  *$".  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  446  An  humble  soule 
that  sincks  in  selfe-contempt.  a  1711  KEN  Christophil Poet. 
Wks.  I.  504  Thou  Self-contempt  didst  practise  and  instil. 
1821  SHELLEY  Adonais  xxxvii,  Remorse  and  Self-contempt 
shall  cling  to  thee,  1861  WHVTE  MELVILLE  Good  for  No- 
thing II.  157  An  expression  in  which  joviality,  recklessness, 
and  acertainsorrowingself-contempt  were  strangely  mingled, 

Self-COHte'nt,.^.  [SELF- 3 a.]  Self-satisfaction. 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  367  If  even  in  self-vexation, 


multitude  Vexing  the  self-content  of  wisest  men.  185* 
THACKERAY  Esmond  \\.  x,  This  self-content  of  his  kept  him 
in  general  good-humour. 

Self-COnte'nt,  a.  rare.     [SELF-  3  a.]   =  next. 

1857  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  257  Frenchmen  are  so 
self-content  and  superficial. 

Self-conte-nted,///.  a-  [SELF-  3  a.]  Self- 
satisfied.  So  Self-conte'ntedly  adv. ;  S  elf-con - 
te'ntedness,  -conte'ntment,  self-satisfaction; 
fSelf-conte-nting  a.t  self-satisfying. 

1862  THORNBURY  Turner  1.  i6One  of  those  *self-cpntented 
fussy  men.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Early  Rose  xlvi.  Poems 
(1850)  II.  299  Ye  to  yourselves  suffice,.. *Self-contentedly 
approve  you  Unto  Him  who  sits  above  you.  1691  NORRIS 
Pract.Disc.  (1711)  III.  168  What  an  inward  sufficiency  and 
*Self-Contentedness.  1897  W.  C.  HAZLITT  Ourselves  34  The 
wide  prevalence  of  self-contentednessand  self-complacency. 
1647  H.  MORE  Exorcismus  ii,  Whose  inward  life  Is  *self- 
contenting  joy.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Luke  ii.  16  He  would 
chuse  to  live  and  dye  in  his  self-contenting  secresie.  1815 
JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  HI.  xiv.  374  He. .talked  on  with  much 
*self- contentment.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  I.  x.  232 
Esther  felt  herself  seriously  shaken  in  her  self-contentment. 

Self-contradixtion.  [SELF-  i  a.]  The  act 
or  fact  of  contradicting  oneself  (or  itself) ;  also,  a 
statement  which  contains  elements  that  contradict 
one  another. 

1658  OWEN  (title)  A  Defence  of  Mr.  John  Cotton  from 


SELF-CONTRADICTION. 

the  imputation  of  Selfe  Contradiction.  1661  BOYLE  Style 
of  Script.  (1675)  95  As  if  there  were  a  great  many  Self-con- 
tradictions to  be  met  with  in  the  Scripture.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  i.  vii.  125  The  most  palpable  Self-contradictions.  1865 
KINGSLEY  Herew.  xxxvi,  With  the  strange  self-contradic- 
tion of  human  nature.  1876  MELLOR  Priesthood  v.  250  The 
superlocal  presence  of  a  body  is  a  phrase  which  involves  a 
self-contradiction,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  an  essential  pro- 
perty in  the  definition  of  body. 

So  Self-contradi'cting  ///.  a.  (hence  Self- 
contradi'ctingly  adv.\  t  Self-contradi'ctious, 
Self-contradi'ctory  adjs, 

1655-87  H.  MORE  A^pp.A ntid,  (1712)  221  It  isan  incongruous 
and  "self-contradicting  position  to  hold.  1672  BAXTER  Bag- 
shaiu's  Scandals  ii.  15  The  self-contradicting  man.  1866 
Macm.  Mag.  Feb.  383  An  authority  thus  divided,  and  thus 
self-contradicting.  1653  BAXTER  Christian  Concord  30  To 
say  we  deal  *se!f-contradictingly.  1660  H.  MORI-:  Myst. 
God!,  i.  v.  12  A  Mystery  which  they  hold  impossible  and 
*self-cont  radiations.  1657  BAXTER  Agst.  Qnakery  8  Their 
Doctrines  are  *self-contradictory.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr. 
I.  iv.  162  The  Florentine's  precepts  were,  .so  self-contradic- 
tory, .that  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  jest. 

Self-contro  1.     [SELF-  i  a.] 

1.  Control  of  oneself,  one's  desires,  etc. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  III.  260  note,  The  Perfection  of 
Virtue  is  from  long  Art  and  Management,  Self-Controul. 
1799  WORDSW.  Ruth  154  A  Man  who  without  self-control 
Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul  Unworthily  admires. 
1832  TENNYSON  CEnone  142  Selfreverence,  Belfknowledge. 
selfcontro).  1859  GFO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  xxxix,  As  if  all 
self-control  had  forsaken  him,  [he]  grasped  Adam's  arm. 

2.  Self-government,  rare. 

1850  MARSDEN  Early  Pnrit.  (1853)  26  If  it  be  not  only  an 
independent  but  a  national  church,  the  right  of  self-control 
is  one  that  it  cannot  part  with  without  disloyalty. 

Hence  Self-contro-Ued,  -controlling-  adjs. 

1875  MANNING  Mission  Holy  Ghost  viii.  210  The  human 
frame,  so  strong,  so  dignified,  so  *self-  con  trolled  in  its  perfec- 
tions. 1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  i.  iv,  The  deep  and  "self-con* 
trolling  mind  of  Adrian.  1873  SPENCER  Study  Social,  vi.  131 
A  comparatively  self-controlling  nature,  capable  of  sacrific- 
ing present  ease  to  future  good. 

Self-COnvi'Cted,  ppl.  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Con- 
victed by  one's  own  words  or  action. 

1739  SAVAGE  Wanderer  in.  306  Pale  Guilt  starts  self-con- 
victed, when  arraign'd.  zSai  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xxi,  I  should 
stand  self-convicted  of  villainy,  were  I  to  urge  such  a  deceit. 
1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  I.  App.  (1877)  738  Such  a  docu- 
ment is  self-convicted. 

Self-convi-ction.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Conviction  of 
oneself  by  one's  own  words  or  action. 

1640  R.  BAILLIE  (title)  Ladensivm  'AuroKoTaKpicr.?,  The 
Canterbvrians  Self-Conviction.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic. 
Ixxxi.  (1779)  III.  163,  I  began  to  hate  him  in  proportion  to 
the  self-conviction  I  felt.  1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  Wielanifs  Obtron. 
(1826)  I.oo  Too  late  at  last  the  self-conviction  came. 

Self-crea'ted,  ///.  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Created, 
brought  into  existence,  or  constituted  by  oneself. 

1677  GILPIN  Dxmonol.  (1867)  403  That  God  promiseth  to 
keep  him  in  his  ways,  but  not  in  self-created  dangers.  1802 
MRS.  E.  PARSONS  Myst.  Visit  III.  108  The  self-created  dis- 
tinction of  polished  society.  1815  W.  PRICE  Hist.  Osmcstry 
78  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  self-created  emperor  of  the 
French.  1871  R.  H.  HUTTON  Ess.  iv.  I.  72  The  particular, 
partly  self-created,  character  of  Gibbon's  mind. 

So  Self-crea  te  ppl.  a.  (rare)  =  prec. ;  Self- 
crea'tion ;  Self-crea  ting-,  -crea'tive  adjs., 
capable  of  self-creation. 

1875  LIGHTFOOT  Comm.  Col.  (1886)  270  They  divided  the 
universe  into,  .the  uncreate,  the  *self-create  and  the  created. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  III.  119  As  the  muscle  is 
thus  furnished  with  a  kind  of  "self-creating  power.  1862 
SPENCER  first  Princ.  i.  ii.  §  n  (1875)  32  The  hypothesis  of 
*self-creation,  which  practically  amounts  to  what  is  called 
Pantheism.  1898  ILI.INGWORTH  Dhi.  Immanence  \.  §  i  This 
capacity  of  self-determination,  and  therefore  of  self-creation, 
compels  us  to  place  will  in  a  category  by  itself.  1845 
BAILEY  Festus  12  Thy  m'ujht  is  *self.creative.  1898  II.LING- 
WORTH  Div.  Immanence  i.  §  i  We  are,  in  a  measure,  self, 
creative,  causes  of  ourselves. 

Self -culture.  [SELF- 1  a.]  The  cultivation  or 
development  by  one's  own  efforts  of  one's  mind, 
faculties,  manners,  etc. 

1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Goethe  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  394,  I 
suppose  the  worldly  tone  of  his  tales  grew  out  of  the  c.-Wcu- 
lations  of  self-culture.  1871  LOWELL  Among  my  ISks., 
Dante  Wks.  1890  IV.  149  From  being  the  slave  of  his 
imaginative  faculty,  he  rose  by  self-culture  and  force  of 
will  to  that  mastery  of  it  which  is  art. 

t  Self-dead,  a.  Obs.   [SELF-  3  a.]  Dead  to  self. 

1647  H.  MORE  Philos.  Poems,  Addit.  332  That  pure  fire 
Wherewith  thouwontest  to  inspire  All  self-dead  souls.  1688 
MORRIS  Lett.  187  To  be  thus  self-dead  and  self-annihilated. 
1798  SOTHEBV  tr.  Wiclanifs  Ooeimi  vi.  xxxi.  (1805)  I.  194 
Self-dead,  for  him  alone  to  be,  to  breathe,  to  move. 

Hence  t  Self-dea-dness. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  ojT  Soul  Notes  147/2  The  most  pro- 
found and  spirituall  humility,,  .and  a  perfect  self-deadnesse. 

t  Self-death.    Obs.    [SELF  i  a.]   Self-murder. 

1659  Leg.  Capt.  Jones  in  Archxologist  Feb.  (1842)  281 
Hrutus,  1  am  a  brute,  and  have  thy  spirit,  Thy  fortune  and 
self.death  I  will  inherit. 

Self-decei't.     [SELF-  i  a.]    Self-deception. 

1679  FLAVEL  Saint  Indeed  11.  16  Evidences  of  self-deceit 
in  matters  of  Religion.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  399  T  a 
This  fatal  Hypocrisie  and  Self-deceit.  1818  D.  STEWART 
Philos.  Powers  of  Man  n.  ii.  I.  157  Our  moral  powers  are 
warped  by  the  influence  of  self-partiality  and  self-deceit. 
1831  MissMlTFORD  I'illafeSer.  v./«<v«rfmry6Theyshow 
to  the  human  heart  its  own  desperate  self-deceit. 

So  Self-decei-tful  a.,  -decel'tfolneas. 

1818  BYRON  Juan  i.  cvi,  How  'self-deceitful  is  the  sagest 
part  Of  mortals  whom  thy  \sc.  Love's]  lure  hath  led  along. 
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1850  W.  H.  Gooi.n  J.  Owen's  Wks.  I.  Pref.  9  The  'self- 
deceitfulness  of  the  heart. 

Self-clecei'ved,  ///.  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Deceived 
by  oneself,  marked  by  self-deception. 

1671  MILTON-  P.  R.  iv.  7  Who  self  deceiv'd  And  rash, 
before-hand  had  no  better  weigh'd  The  strength  he  was  to 
cope  with.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Hor.,  Sat.  i.  i.  75  Some,  self- 
deceived,  who  think  their  lust  of  gold  Is  but  a  love  of  fame. 
1831  COLERIDGE  Table-talk  30  July,  An  intense  half  self- 
deceived  humorism. 

So  Self-decei-ver,  -deceiving  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl. a. 

a  1614  DYKE  Myst.  Selfe-dccciving  iv.  (ed.  8)  65  And 


a  1014  JJYKE  (title]  1  he  Mystery  of  Sclfe-JJeceivinR.  i 
OWEN  Expos.  130/4  Ps.  (1669)  165  All  their  profession  is  but 
a  miserable  self-deceiving.  1734  WATTS  Reliq.  JHV.  (1789) 
121  Thus  we  begin  to  Itarn  and  practise  early  this  art  of 
self-deceiving.  1597  HOOKER  Keel.  Pol.  v.  Ix.  §  3  (1617)  315 
A  *selfe-deceiuing  vanitie.  1690  C.  NESSE  Hist,  ff  Myst. 
O.  ff  N.  Tt-st.  I.  212  We  are  poor,  empty  self-deceiving  and 
self-defiling  creatures.  1827  KEIILE  Chr.  Y.,  nth  Sund. 
Triti.,  What  sadder  scene  can  angels  view  Than  self-deceiv. 
ing  tears?  1865  Prsny  Truth  En?.  Ch.  119  Easy  and  self, 
deceiving  ways,  by  which  to  deny  Christ. 

Self-dece  ption.  [SELF-  i  a.]  The  action  or 
fact  of  deceiving  oneself ;  self-delusion. 

1677  GILPIN  Dxmonol.  (1867)  53  It  may  be  said  a  man 
complies  with  those  things  which  are  intended  for  his  de- 
lusion, and  so  improperly  by  his  negligence  may  fall  under 
blame  of  self-deception.  1745  J.  MASON  Self- Knowledge  I. 
xi.  (1758)  75  Of  all  impostures  Self-Deception  is  the  most 
dangerous,  because  least  suspected.  1827  SCOTT  Srtfy,  Dan. 
v,  With  all  a  lover's  power  of  self-deception.  1907  RALEIGH 
Shakespeare  175  Self-deception  is  a  male  weakness. 

So  Self-dece-ptious,  -deceptive  adjs. 

1809  KNOX  Let.  to  Jebb  8  Mar.,  A  *self-deceptious  substi- 
tution of  a  lower. .good,  in  the  place  of  the  highest.  1894 
AtkenSfmn  3  Nov.  599/1  [They]  showed  themselves  thea- 
trical, self-conscious,  and  "self-deceptive. 

Self-defe'nce.  [SELF-  i  a.]  The  act  of  de- 
fending oneself,  one's  rights  or  position  ;  spec,  in 
Law  (see  quot.  1/69). 

1631  HOBBES  Ln'iath.  ii.  xxi.  113  The  offer  of  pardon 
taketh  from  them,  to  whom  it  is  offered,  the  plea  of  self-de- 
fence. 1681  DRYDEN  Al's.  ff  Acliit.  I.  458  Self-defence  is 
Nature's  eldest  law.  1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  m.  279  Forc'd 
into  virtue  thus  by  Self-defence,  Ev'n  Kings  learn'd  justice 
and  benevolence.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  183  Homi- 
cide in  self-defence,  or  se  dcfcndcndo,  upon  a  sudden  affray, 
is.. excusable  rather  than  justifiable,  by  the  English  law. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  26  He  deduced  the 
doctrine  that  selfdefence  against  pirates  and  assassins  is  un- 
lawful. 1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  IV.  xv.  420  The  settler 
.  -trusted  for  security  in  the  forest  to  his  perpetual  readiness 
for  self-defence.  1886  Field  9  Oct.  535/2  [Football]  Each 
team  scored  a  goal,  and  each  touched  down  in  self-defence. 

b.  The  (iwble,  manly)  art  of  self-defence  :  f  (a) 
fencing ;  (b)  pugilism,  boxing.  (Cf.  DEFENCE  sb. 
4,  NOBLE  a.  9.) 

1724  SIR  W.  HOPE  (title)  A  Vindication  of  the  true  art  of 
self-defence..  .To  which  is  annexed,  a  short.. memorial  for 
sword-men.  182 .  Art  ff  Pract.  Boxing  Pref.,  A  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  Self-Defence.  1849  COBDEN  Speeches  76  Are 
the  men  the  most  peaceful  in  society,  who  have  studied  the 
'  noble  art  of  self-defence  ? '  1887  W.  P.  FRITH  Autobiogr. 
I.  i.  5  A  little  knowledge  of  the  manly  art  of  self-defence. 

Self-defe'nded,///.  a.  [SELF- 2.]  Defended 
by  oneself  ^or  itself). 

«77S  in  ASH.  1845  AtheiuminiT  Jan.  37  A  system  should 
either  be  self-defended  or  not  at  all. 

Self-defe  iisive,  a.  [SELF-  i  e.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  involving  the  principle  of,  self- 
defence.  So  Self-defe  nsory  a. 

i&tZ  Lights  ^  Shades  I.  6  A  habit  of  "self-defensive  refusal 
to  all  similar  propositions.  1905  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  473  The  next 
self-defensive  artifice  is  that  of  accommodation  and  com- 
promise.  1872  H.  W.  BEECHER  Lect.  Preaching  ii.  33  A 
man  of. . peaceableness,  ..though  of  high  spirit  and  self, 
defensory  power  when  required. 

Self-deli'ght.    [SELF-  3  a.]    Delight  in  one- 
self, one's  being  or  existence. 
1594  SOUTHWELL  M.  Magd.  Funerall  Tearcs  76  b,  Least 


swee  se-eg  o  te  ense,  a  1711  EN  ymnarium 
Poet.  Wks.  II.  41  God  sits  unchang  d  in  glorious  Height, 
Self.Iife,  Self-love,  and  Self-delight.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tat 
xv,  The  invincible  instinct  towards  self-delight. 
Self-deli' very.  [SELF- 4.]  Antomaticdelivery: 
a.  by  a  reaping-machine  of  the  corn  in  swaths  or 
sheaves;  b.  ofapatternfromthemouldinfounding. 
Also  attrib.  So  Self-dell'verer,  a  self-delivery 


macnmery  now  consisting  ol  a  series  ot  lour  (lormerly  six) 
rakes  attached  to  an  upright  shaft  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
admit  of  a  free  ascending,  descending,  and  horizontal  motion. 
IHd.  143  Of  the  self-delivery  reapers,  Crosskill's  Bell  did  its 
work  most  satisfactorily.  1908  Cltamb.  Encycl.  VIII.  596/1 
[Reaping-machines]  delivered  by  mechanical  labour,  or  self, 
deliverers.  1908  J.  G.  HOHNER  Encycl.  Pract.  Engin.,  Self. 
Delivery,  the  delivery  of  a  pattern  from  the  mould  without 
requiring  the  use  of  cores. 

Self-delu-ded,  ///.  a.    [SELF-  2.]    Deluded 
by  oneself,  suffering  from  self-delusion. 

1766  LD.  MANSFIELD  in  Hansard's  Part.  Hist.  XVI.  312    i 
What  the  self-deluded  and  self.destroyed  king  said  deceit, 
fully.     1784  COWPER  Task  in.  316  Self-deluded  nymphs  and    i 
swains,  Who  dream  they  have  a  taste  for  fields  and  groves,    j 
1884  Leeds  Merc.  24  Oct.  4/4  He  had  warned  the  self-de- 
luded members  of  the  Conservative  party. 


SELF-DEPENDENTLY. 

So  Self-deltrder,  -delu-dln?  ///.  a. 

1817  KEATS  Let.  to  Ifaydrn  May,  If  one  be  a  'self-deluder. 
1903  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  325  Impostors  or  at  best  self-deluders. 
1650  BAXTER  Saint's  Rest  in.  v.  §  2  (1651)  86  Their  own 
"self-deluding  folly.  1667  FLAVEL  Saint  Indeed  (1673)  184 
Thou  self-deluding  hypocrite. 

Self-delU'Sion.  [SELF-  i  a.]  The  act  of  de- 
luding oneself ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1634  MILTON  Comns  365  If  they  be  but  false  alarms  of 
Fear,  How  bitter  is  such  self-delmion?  1794  MRS.  RAD- 
ci.lFFE  Myst.  Udolphj  xxxvii,  Pitying  the  self-delusion 
which  disarmed  him  of  the  will  to  depart.  1818  SCOTT  Br. 
Lauim.  xv,  Covering  with  no  unusual  self-delusion  his  in- 
terested views  with  a  hue  of  virtue.  1880  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb. 
229  To  go  on  as  we  do  now.  .in  the  vague  hope  that  some 
day  we  may  begin  to  do  our  duty.. is.  .mere  self-delusion. 

Self-denyal.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Denial  or  abnega- 
tion of  oneself;  sacrifice  of  one's  personal  desires. 

1642  D.  ROGERS  Xaanian  To  Rdr.  §  i  This  notion  of  Selfe 
and  her  opposite  Self-deniall.  1683  TRVON  Way  to  Health 
62  This  excellent  state  is  not  obtainable  without  Self-denial, 
and  suffering  now  and  then  a  little  gentle  Hunger.  1711 
STEF.LF.  Spect.  No.  248  f  i  The  great  Foundation  of  civil 
Virtue  is  Se!f-Denial.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MoNTA-^l'  Let.  to 
Ctcss  Mar  10  Mar.,  I  have  not  written  to  you.  .these  many 
months;  a  great  piece  of  self-denial.  1834  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
rat:  Serin.  I.  v.  79  Let  your  very  rising  from  your  bed  be 
a  self-denial;  let  your  meals  be  self-denials. 

Self-denie'd,  ppl.  a.  [SF.I.F-  2.]  Given  to,  or 
characterized  by,  self-denial ;  self-denying. 

1693  Apol.  Clergy  Scot.  9  They  could  not  be  so  self-denyed 
as  to  be  willingly  deprived  of  the  honour,  a  1715  BURNRI 
O :aii  7Y»«(J766)  I.  270  He.  .was  a  mortified  and  self-denied 
man,  that  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  doing 
good.  1818  SCOTT  llrl.  Midi,  xxxiii,  The  undaunted  and 
self-denied  manner  in  which  he  sacrificed  himself.  1850 
J.  BROWN  Disc.  <y  Sayings  of  oitr  Lord  (1852)  II.  xvi.  206 
Are  we  following  him  in  self-denied  service  ? 

Hence  Self-denie-dly  adv. 

1676  Row  Con'.n.  lllnir's  Antobiogr.  xii.  (1848)  379  Mr. 
Blair  did  seriously  and  self-deniedly  bestir  himself. 

Self-deui'er.  [SELF-  i  c.]  A  practiser  of  self- 
denial. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  366  The  greatest  Arnautists, 
Selfe-denyers  in  shew.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Cril.  Ser.  i. 
vii.  (1886)  262  These  saintly  self-deniers,  these  resigned 
sufferers. 


t  Self-denying,  -M. 

Self-denial. 


sb.    Obs.    [SELF  i  b.] 


1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  iii.  181  To  undergo  a  self- 
denying  or  some  Sufferance.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  II.  ii.  1^4 
Breaking  of  an  Oath,  and  Lying,  Is  but  a  kind  of  Self- 
denying. 

Self-denying,  ///.  a.  [SELF-  i  e.]  That 
denies  himself ;  characterized  by  or  involving  self- 
denial. 

Self-denying  ordinance  (Eng.  Hist.),  'an  Ordinance  ap- 
pointing, Th.it  no  Member  of  cither  House,  during  the  Time 
of  this  War,  shall  have  or  execute  any  Office  or  Command, 
Military  or  Civil1  (Jrnl.  Ho.  Commons,  Dec.  u,  1644);  also 
trai>sf.  (colloq.)  applied  to  any  course  of  action  by  which  a 
person  deprives  himself  of  some  advantage  or  benefit. 

1632  E.  SVMOSDS  Eccles.  Self-seeking  (1712)  i  A  most 
learned,  loving, faithful, and  self-denying  Man.  1644  WHITE- 
LOCKE  Mem.  (1732)  118  They  could  find  no  other  way  than 
by  passing  a  self-denying  ordinance,  (as  they  called  it,)  which 
would  serve  their  turn.  1693  LUTTRELL  Brief  ReL  (1857) 
III.  3  The  lords  were  this  day  in  a  long  debate  on  the 
commons  selfe  denying  bill.  1784  COWFER  Task  v.  328 
Whence  springs  Your  self-denying  zeal?  1793  SCOTT  Let. 
in  Lockhart  (1837)  I.  vii.  233,  I  anticipate  with  pleasure 
their  marvellous  adventures,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr. 
Black's  self-denying  ordinance  will  run  a  shrewd  chance  of 
being  neglected.  1831  —  Ct.  Rob.  x,  A  benevolent  indi- 
vidual, who,  self-denying  to  himself,  is  liberal  to  all  others. 
1853  C.  BRONTE  Villette  x\,  The  self-denying  and  self- 
sacrificing  part  of  the  Catholic  religion.  1878  EMERSON  Soi'. 
l-'.thics  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  382  A  self-denying,  ardent  church. 

Hence  Self-deiiyingly  adv. 

1649  ROBERT  Clavis  Bibl.  340  To  submit  silently  and  self- 
denyingly  to  the  Lords  chastisements.  1671  BAXTER  Power 
of  Mag :  i.  15  Most  impartially  and  self-denyingly  faithful 
to  Christ.  1876  STUBBS  Study  Med.  $  Mod.  Hist.  iii.  (1886) 
57  The  labours  self-denyingly  and  generously  tendered  of 
hard-worked  tutors. 

Self-depe'ndence.  [SELF-  3  a.]  Dependence 

entirely  upon  oneself,  one's  own  efforts,  etc. 

1759  TOPLADV  //>'«/»,  *  Lordt  I  feel  a  carnal  wind',  A 
submissive  heart,  From  pride  and  self-dependence  free. 
1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc,  Amer.  III.  177  The  children  of 
America  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  possible  early  dis- 
cipline; that  of  activity  and  self-dependence.  1857  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Semi.  I'ar.  Occas.  (1881)  vi.  81  The  Omnipotence, 
the  Self-dependence,  the  Self-sufficiency.. of  the  Eternal 
God.  1876  BANCROI-T  Hist  U.  S.  V.  xvi.  522  His  haughty 
self-dependence  and  force  of  will. 

So  Self-depe-ndency. 

1853  PULSFORD  tr.  7.  Mitller* s  Chr.  Doctr.  Sin  II.  53 
Custom,  .regarded  as  determining  power,  may  be  very  well 
reconciled  with  spiritual  self-dependency. 

Self-depe'ndent,  a.  [SEi.F-3  a.]  Possessing 
or  characterized  by  self-dependence. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  93  The  excellence  of  the  Angelic 
nature  could  not  preserve  them  when  self-dependent.  1764 
GOLOSM.  Trav.w  The  self-dependent  lordlings.  18337.  H. 
NEWMAN  A  rians  u.  iv.  201  The  existence  of  an  irresponsible 
self-dependent  Being.  1848  R.  I.  WILBERFORCE  Doctr.  In- 
carnation vi.  (1852)  162  Salvation  rests  on  the  supernatural 
fift  of  God,  and  not  on  the  self-dependent  exertions  of 
uman  excellence.  1861  GOSCHEN  For.  Exch.  14  A  nation, 
rich  in  capital  and  very  self-dependent. 

Hence  Self-dope 'ndently  adv.  •  so  Self-de- 
pe-nding-  ///.  a.,  self-dependent. 

1853  PLLSFORD  tr.  7-  Miller's  Chr,  Doctr.  -V/w  II,  57  In 

53 


SELF-DESPAIR. 

so  far  as  it..*self-dependently  works  and  is  active  from  out 
the  very  inmost  of  its  essence.  1855  "Self-depending  [see 
SELF-WROUGHT  bj. 

Self-despai'r.  [SELF-  i  d.]  Despair  of  one- 
self. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  526  An  holy  self-despair  and 
humble  trembling  dependence  on  Divine  grace.  1742  C. 
WESLEY  Wrestling  Jacob  viii.  Hymns  116,  I  am  weak  But 
confident  in  Self-despair.  1858  GEO.  ELIOT  Scents  Cler.  Life, 
Janet" s  Rep.  xv,  No  human  soul  had ..  understood  her  self- 
despair.  1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  130/2  The  widespread 
feeling  of  self.despair  and  the  longing  for  divine  illumination. 

Self-destroyed,  ///.«.  [SELF- 2.]  Destroyed 

by  one's  own  act. 

1766  [see  SELF-DELUDED].  1805-6  CARV  Dante*  Inf.  xxvi. 
84  In  what  clime  death  o'ertook  him  self- destroyed. 

Self-destroyer.     [SELF-  i  c.]    One  who  is 

the  cause  of  his  own  destruction. 

1657  BAXTER  Call  to  Unconverted  (1666)  215  It's  apparent 
that  you  are  self-destroyers,  in  that  you  draw  the  matter  of 
your  sin  and  destruction  even  from  the  blessed  God  himself. 
1713  [see  SELF-FLATTERER]. 
b.   A  suicide. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  376  No  man  is  Master  of  his 
own  Body,  and  therefore  selfe- destroyers  have  not  common 
buriall.  1826  W.  E.  ANDREWS  Fox's  Cal.  Prot,  Saints 
473  Fox  being  in  want  of  a  saint-martyr  thought  proper  to 
canonize  a  self-destroyer.  1886  STEVENSON  Dr.  Jekyll  viii. 
(1895)  84  By  the  crushed  phial  in  the  hand.  .Utterson  knew 
that  he  was  looking  on  the  body  of  a  self-destroyer. 

So  Self-destroying  vbL  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1612  W.  SCLATER  Sick  Souls  Sah'e  29  Lust,  murther, 
*selfe  destroying.  1687  BOYLE  Martyrd.  Theodora  Pref. 
(1703)  21  St.  Jerome,  .speaks  of  the  unlawfulness  of  self- 
destroying.  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryalfy  Tri.  Faith  127  To 
kill  high  thoughts  of  a  *self-destroying  sinner,  a  1699  J. 
BEAUMONT  Psyche  vii.  cxxviii.  (1702)  96  Driving  the  seff- 
destroying  Trade  of  Sin.  1713  M.  HENRY  Ordination  Sertn. 
Wks.  1857  II.  501/1  This  perishing  self-destroying  people. 
i8ao  SHELLEY  Prometh,  Unb.  iv.  249  With  the  force  of  self- 
destroying  swiftness. 

Self- destru'ct ion.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Destruction 
of  oneself,  one's  life  ;  esp.  self-murder,  suicide. 

41586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  144  To  frame  of  Earth  a 
vessell  of  the  minde,  Where  it  should  be  to  selfe-destruction 
bound.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  1016  Self-destruction  there- 
fore saught,  refutes  That  excellence  thought  in  thee.  1751 
MASON  Elfrida  (1752)  77  Ye  need  not  fear  it,  She  means  not 
self-destruction.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xv,  To  give  gold  to 
youth  is.,  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  self-destruct  ion. 
1899  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  371  Very  commonly  at- 
tempts at  self-destruction  or  self-injury  are  made. 

Self-destru'ctive,  a.  [SELF-  i  e.]  Having 
the  property  of  destroying  or  annulling  itself  (or 
each  other). 

1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  7(1655)  80  The  Commons., 
imagined  it  would  make  the  Petition  so  much  Royalist,  as 
it  would  signifie  nothing,  .and  would  prove  felo  de  se,  self- 
destructive.  1699  SHAFTRSB.  Charac.,  hiq.  cone.  Virtue  ii, 
§  2  How  mischievous  and  self-destructive  Anger  is.  1723 
BLACKMORE  Alfred 'Pref.  p.  xvii,  Moral  Evil  and  the  divine 
Nature  are  contradictory  and  self-destructive  Idea's.  1864 
BOWEN  Logic  xiii,  420  Any  Reasoning,  .by  which  we  might 
attempt  to  doubt  or  deny  the  validity  of  our  Intuitions, 
would  be  self-destructive. 

Hence  Self-destru'ctively  adv. 

1851  KINGSLEY  Yeast  v,  They  cannot  be  intended  to  com- 
pete  self-destructively  with  each  other. 

Self-determina'tion.  Metaph.  [SELF-  i  a.] 
Determination  of  one's  mind  or  will  by  itself 
towards  an  object. 

1683-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  n.  vii.  §  5  WTcs.  1718  I.  406  As 
necessary  Agents,  that  have  no  Free-will  or  Principle  of 
Self-determination.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  xvii.  §  4 
The  ideas  of  men  and  self-determination  appear  to  be  con- 
nected. 1842  MANNING  Sertn.  iv.  (1848)  I.  59  Our  fearful 
and  wonderful  inward  nature.. has  a  power  of  self-deter- 
mination.  1870-2  LIDDON  Some  Elem.  of  Relig.  iii.  89  It  is 
your  will  which,  by  a  voluntary  self-determination,  caused 
the  movement  of  the  muscles  of  your  arm. 

So  Self-dete'r mined  ///,  a.,  determined  by 
oneself;  having  the  quality  of  self-determination  ; 
Self-dete'rmining1  vol.  sb.,  =  SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION ;  Self-dete'rmlninjf  ///.  a.,  determining 
one's  own  acts  ;  possessing  self-determination. 

173*  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vii.  §  22  It  is  not  doubted  that 
man  is  accountable,  that  he  acts,  and  is  *self-determined. 
1898  ILLINGWORTH  Divine  Immanence  i.  §  i  We  are  self- 
determined  ;  since,  from  the  objects  that  occur  to  us,  we  can 
choose  the  one  which  we  shall  make  our  own.  1683  J. 
CORBET  Free  Actions  n.  15  The  Natural  Liberty  of  the  Will 
is. .an  Indetermination  with  a  Power  of  *self-determining. 
1853  PULSFORD  tr.  J.  Mutter's  Chr.  Doctr.  Sin  II.  33  The 
self-determining  of  the  free  will.  i66a  STILLINGFL,  Orig. 
Sacrx  in.  iii.  §  7  To  give  man  the  freedom  of  his  actions, 
and  a  'self-determining  power,  c  1714  ARBUTHNOT,  etc. 
Mem.  M.  Scribl.  i.  xii.  Pope's  Wks.  1741  II.  44  Every 
animal  is  conscious  of  some  individual  self-moving,  self- 
determining  principle.  1853  GSOTE  Greece  n.  xc.  XI.  700  A 
free  self-determining  political  aggregate.  1864  PEARSON  Divt 
Pers.  (1865)  i  Is  God  a  self-determining  agent  apart  from  the  j 
world?  1874  CARPENTER  Mental  Phys.i.  \.  (1879)  28  We  | 
have  within  us  a  self-determining  Power  which  we  call  Will,  • 

Self-devi'sed,  ///.  «.  [SELF-  2.]  Devised 
or  invented  by  oneself. 

1606  SVLVESTER  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  m.  169  The  while  this 
Priest-King  sacrifiz'd  To's  clov'n-foot  God  in  Bethel  fself- 
devis'd).  1671  BAXTER  Pmuer  of  Mag.  i.  9  Self-devised 
Worship  and  Religion.  1683  OWEN  Chamb.  Imagery  Wlcs. 
1851  VIII.  590  Unlawful  vows,  self-devised  rules.  1846 
TKKNCH  Mtrac.  viii.  (1862)  201  To  worship  God  not  with  self- 
devised  services,  Imt  after  thepattern  that  He  has  shown  them. 
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Self-devO'ted,//A  «.  [SELF- 2.]  Character- 
ized by  self-devotion. 

1713  ADDISON  Cato  iv.  iv,  For  him  the  self-devoted  Decii 
died.  1814  WORDSW.  Laodamia  48  And  forth  I  leapt  upon 
the  sandy  plain  ;  A  self-devoted  chief.  1817  LADY  MORGAN 
France  n.  (1818)  I.  260  Self-devoted  patriotism.  1831  SCOTT 
Ct.  Rob.  iv,  These  bold  and  self-devoted  men. 

So  Self-devo*tedness,  t  -devo  tement,  f  -de- 
voting1 vbl.  sb.  (rare]  =  SELF-DEVOTION*  ;  Self- 
devo'tingf///.  a.  —  SELF-DEVOTED. 

1823  LAMB  Guy  Fanx  Misc.  Wks.  (1871)  368  Heroic  *self- 
devotedness  and  true  Christian  martyrdom.  1800  Characters 
in  Asia  f.  Ann.  Reg.  23/1  To  acquiesce  cheerfully  to  this  species 
of  *se!f-devotement.  18196.  S.  FABER  Dispensations  (1823) 
II.  293  That  Jehovah.. through  a  mysterious  self-devote- 
ment  shadowed  out  by  the  rite  of  sacrifice, . .  would  reconcile 
man  to  God.  1702  HOWE  Self-Ded.  35  Solemn,  personal 
*self-devoting.  Ibid.  44  This  *self-devoting  disposition. 
1832  DOWSES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  171  The  self-devoting 
prowess  of  Arnold  von  Winkelried. 

Self-deyO'tion.  [SELF  i  a.]  Devotion  of  one- 
self, one's  life,  etc. 

1815  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entom.  fiSiS)  I.  xi  372  The  self-denial 
and  self-devotion  of  these  admirable  creatures.  1853 
KINGSLEY  Glaucus  (1878)  46  The  very  essence  of  true  chivalry, 
namely,  self-devotion. 

Hence  Self-devo'tional  a.  =  SELF-DEVOTED. 

1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  i,  The  latter  of  whom  invariably 
swore  whatever  the  parish  wanted;  which  was  very  self- 
devotional. 

Self-di'ffidence.    [SELF-  i  d.]    Self-distrust. 

1658  BAXTER  Saving  Faith  §  12  Vet  is  it  with  a  mixture  of 
self- diffidence,  when  I  think  what  a  person  I  dissent  from. 
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dence  than  by  self-conceit. 

So  Self-di'ffident,  f-dlffi'ding  adjs.,  self-dis- 
trustful. 

a  1791  WESLEY  Sertn.  xlix,  This  very  consideration,  .would 
make  all  who  now  speak  upon  the  subject,  exceedingly  wary 
and  *self-diffident.  1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  52  A  low, 
bashful,. .  *self-diffiding .  .disposition. 

Self-distrrrst.  [SELF-  id.]  Distrust  of  one- 
self, one's  powers,  etc. 

1789  BURKE  Lett. i  to  Dupont  (1844)  III.  105  It  would  be- 
come me,  least  of  all,  to  be  so  confident,  who  ought . .  to  have 
well  learned   the   important   lesson   of  self-distrust.      1847 
KEBLESerw.  Pref.  19  Self-distrust  Is  a  temper  so  suitable  to 
us. .,  that  [etc.],    a  1890  LIDDON  Life  Pusey  (1893)  I.  xviii. 
441  Keble's  habitual  self-distrust  made  him  at  times  of  less 
service  as  an  adviser  than  he  might  have  been. 

Hence  Self-distru'stful a.,  -distru'sting1  ///.  a. 

1860  J.  CAIRNS  Mem.  J.  Brown  viii.  263  This  lady.. of 
mature,  though  *self  distrustful  piety.  1834  MRS.  HEMANS.TC. 
-5-  Hymns  of  Life  58  A  lowly,  fearful,  *  self-distrust  ing  heart. 

Seifdom  (se-Ifdam).  [f.  SELF  sb.  +  -DOM.]  The 
realm  or  domain  of  self:  a.  a  condition  of  things 
of  which  self  is  the  centre ;  b.  what  constitutes 
a  man's  self. 

1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shakes}.  Char.  xvi.  396  These 
phrases,  he  says,  are  '  the  delight  of  Noodledom1...  Ay,  and 
they  are  the  delight,  too,  of  seifdom.  1885  J.  MARTINEAU 
Types  Eth.  Th.  II.  373  If  death  should,  .put  his  seifdom  to 
the  test  of  loneliness.  1888  —  Study  of  Relig.  II.  iv.  11.350 
This  durable  seifdom  attaches  to  us.. as  personal  beings. 

Self-ease.     [SELF-  5  a.]     Personal  comfort. 

1604  ROWLANDS  Looke  to  it  12  Regarding  nothing  but 
selfe-ease  and  health.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  I.  v.  334 
Churchmen . .  more  thoughtful  of  self-ease,  than  of  what  was 
becomingand  dignified.cut  away  the  folds  of  the  old  chasuble. 
1854  WHITTIER  Voices  xi,  Self-ease  is  pain  ;  thy  only  rest  Is 
labor  for  a  worthy  end. 

Self-edge,  obs.  form  of  SELVAGE. 

Self-effa1  cement.  [SELF-  i  a.]  The  keeping 
of  oneself  out  of  sight  or  in  the  background. 

1866  VISCT.  STRANGFORD  Selections  (1869)  II.  310,  I  am., 
content  to  remain  unknown,  and  successful  in  self-effacement. 
1883  J.  HAWTHORNE  Fort.  Fool  i.  i,  The  completest  private 
humility  and  self-effacement.  1889  Spectator  14  Dec.  847 
The  skill  and  self-effacement  which  mark  the  book. 

SoSelf-eflfagcing'///.a.(hence-erra-cinglyc^z;.), 
-effa'cive  a.t  retiring. 

1902'  H.S.  MERRIMAN  '  Vultures  vi,MIss  Netty Cahere  was 
a  vision  of  pink  and  *self-effacing  quietness.  1900  Academy 
25  Aug.  147/1  [He]  *self-effacingly  pulls  the  curtain  aside,and 
intrudes  not  at  all.  1883  CAIRO  Edin,  Lect.  tin  me  33  Nov., 
In  society  he  was  the  most  *self-effacive  of  men. 

Selfegre(e)ne :  see  SENGKEEN. 
Self-elext,  a.    [SELF-  2.]   =  SELF-ELECTED. 

1842  MIALL  tn  Nonconf^\l.  97  In  virtue  of  trusteeship  to 
which  they  are  self-elect,  a  1885  SIR  JAS.  PAGET  Mem.  iii. 
(1901)  42  Some  self-elect  of  the  pupils,  making  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  club. 

Self-ele'cted,  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Elected  by  one- 
self, (of  a  body)  elected  by  its  members ;  transf.  of 
an  office  to  which  a  person  has  appointed  himself. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxxix,  The  connivance  of  Government 
to  his  self-elected  office  of  Protector  of  the  Lennox.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  216  Self-elected  Town  Councils. 
1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Lond.  of  To-day  xxvi.  (ed.  3)  248 
Nominally,  the  election  of  the  directors  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  stockholders;  virtually,  they  are  self-elected. 

Self-ele'ction.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Election  of  one- 
self by  oneself. 

1790  Bystander  129  Whether  or  not  Alexander  was  con- 
scious that  this  self  election,  .would  not  equally  hold  good 
with  posterity.    1835  Penny  Cycl.  III.  476/1  Their  weakness 
..lay  in  the  system  of  self-election  of  those  magistrates. 

So  Self-ele-ctive  a.,  having  the  right  of  electing 
oneself. 


SELF-EVIDENCING. 

1787  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  '!•  228  The  violent  Aristocrats 
would  have  wished . .  that  these  f  the  Regents]  should  remain 
self-elective.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  in.  tx.  728  Boroughs  con- 
stituted with  self-elective  Councils. 

t  Self-end.  Obs.  Chiefly  pi.  (Very  common 
1650-1700.)  [f.  SELF-  5  a,  d-f  END  sb.  14.]  Per- 
sonal or  private  end  or  object ;  selfish  aim  or 
purpose. 

a  1628  F.  GREVIL  Life  of  Sidney  \\.  (1652)  33  These  were  not 
complements,  self-ends,  or  use  of  each  other.  1633  —  £**• 
to  Hon.  Lady  iii.  Wks.  1870  IV.  254  My  selfe-end  being 
nothing  but  your  fauor,  and  my  true  end  your  good.  1691 
NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  118  He  that  loves  God,  loves  him  for 
his  own  good  ..;  but  he  that  Praises  him. .does  it  not  upon 
any  self-end,  but  meerly  because  he  thinks  it  just.  1709 
MRS.  MANLEV  Secret  Mem.  (1720)  IV.  257  Having  no 
Treachery,  no  Self-ends  in  his  own  Breast.  1728  R.  MORRIS 
Anc.  Archil,  n  They  had  some  sinister  View  and  Self-end. 

t  Self-ended,  ///.a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  + -ED.]  Of 
merely  private  or  selfish  aims  ;  characterized  by 
self-centred  actions  or  desires. 

1645  \V.  GOODE  Discov.  Publ.  Spirit  17  Publique  spirits 
delight  in  their  worke  more  then  their  wages,  but  self-ended 
men  love  their  wages  better  then  their  worke.  1682  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  m.  §  17  (1716)  104  Narrow  self-ended 
Souls  make  prescription  of  good  Offices,  a  1693  Urquhart's 
Rabelais  ill,  xliv.  361  Self  ended  Lawyers.  1716  M.  DA  VIES 
A  then.  Brit.  III.  loThat  self-ended  occasional  Conformity. 
1731  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Self-ended%  for  one's  own  advantage. 

Hence  t  Self-e'ndedness. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq,  i.  n.  viii.  131  Displaying  the 
Frauds  and  Self-ended  ness  of  all  their  Errours  and  Mis- 
practices.  1697  R.  PIERCE  Bath  Mem.  Pref.  5,  I  find  a 
Physician  of  great  Name,  .blaming  the  Bath.. not  without 
just  Suspition  of  some  Self-ended  ness. 

t  Self-ending,  ///.  a.  [analogical  after  SELF- 
ENDED  ;  cf.  selj -centred,  self -centring.]  =  SELF- 
ENDED. 

1698  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  114  The  Self-ending, 
Self-centring  Man  does  in  a  very  true,  .sense  idolize  himself. 

tSelf-e'SSence.  Ofa  [SELF-  5  c.]  Self-existent 
being.  So  Self-esse'ntial,  -esse'ntiated  adjs^ 
self-existent. 

1644  DIGBY  Nai  Soul  Concl.  463  That . .  proceedeth . .  from 
the  bounteous  hand  of  the  nothing  annihilating  "selfe 
essence.  1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  in.  u.  xxxiv,  By  her 
own  centrall  self-vitality  Which  is  her  *self-essentiall  omni- 
formity.  1668  HOWE  Bless.  Righteous  xi,  This  eternal  and 
self-essential  Being,  the  infinitely  blessed  God.  1653  H. 
MORE  Antid.  Ath.  I.  viii.  (1712)  23  If  any  Thing  may  be 
*Self-essentiated  besides  God. 

Self-estee'm,  [SELF-  i  a.]  Favourable  ap- 
preciation or  opinion  of  oneself. 

1657  Baker's  Sancta  Sophia  n.  n.  ii.  §  2  Independence, 
Se I fe -esteem,  Selfe-judgment,  &  Selfe-will.     1667  MILTON 
P.   L.   viii.    572    Oft    times    nothing    profits   more    Then 
self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right  Well  manag'd.    1745 
J.  MASON  Self-Knowledge  i.  i.  (1853)   10  Thou   wilt  find 
nothing  here  that  will  flatter  thy  self-esteem.  1851 D.  JKRROLD 
St.  Giles  xii.  121  The  larger  the  man's  self-esteem  the  surer 
is  he  of  putting  U  off  in  the  world's  mart.     1884  Manch. 
Exam,    ii   Nov.   5/2  There  are  plentiful  grounds  for  an 
honest  self-esteem. 

b.  Phrenology.  One  of  the  mental  faculties 
with  which  an  *  organ  '  or  'bump*  in  the  cranium 
is  associated  ;  the  '  bump  '  itself. 

1815  STURZHEIM  Physlogn.  Syst.  \\\.  Ii.  332.  1825  COMBE 
Syst.  Phrenol.  154  Self-esteem.  This  organ  is  situated  at 
the  vertex  or  top  of  the  head,  a  little  above  the  posterior  or 
sagittal  angle  of  the  parietal  hones,  c  1835  W.  D.  COOLEV 
Phrenol.  \nEncycl.  Metrop.(\1s,$  XXIII.  326/2  Self-esteem 
. .  occupies  the  middle  of  tne  upper  posterior  part  of  the  head 
immediately  above  the  Inhabitiveness..of  Gall's  system. 

So  S  elf- estee -ruing  ppl.  a. 

1658  BAXTER  Saving  Faith  §  6  Learned  self-esteeming  men. 

Self-e'stimate.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Estimate  or 
valuation  of  oneself. 

1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  22  The  event  decides 
this  matter  of  self-estimate.  1878  GROSART  More's  Poems 
Mem.  Introd.  36/1  More's  Wordsworthian  self-scrutiny  and 
lofty  self-estimate. 

So  Self-estima-tioii. 

1790  CATH.  GRAHAM  Lett.  Educ.  504  Such  an  arrogant  self 
estimation  tends  to  weaken  that  strong  sense  of  allegiance 
and  dependance  which  is  due  from  the  creature  to  the 
Creator.  1856  GROTE  Greece  n.  xciv.  XII.  355  An  exorbi- 
tant personality  and  self-estimation. 

Self-e'vidence.  [SELF-  i  d.]  a.  Evidence  of 
its  own  troth,  b.  The  quality  or  condition  of 

being  self-evident. 

1682  BUNYAN  Holy  War  16  There  is  not  a  word  but  carries 
with  it  self-evidence  in  its  Bowels.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und. 
iv.  vii.  §  3  'Tis  plain,  that  several  other  Truths,  not  allow'd  to 
be  Axioms,  partake  equally  with  them  in  this  Self-evidence. 
1692  NORRIS  Curs.  Reflect.  5  He  resolves  that  ready.. 
assent  which  is  given  to  certain  Propositions  upon  their 
Proposal,  into  the  Self-Evidence  of  them.  1796  COLERIDGE 
Let.  in  Biog.  Lit.  (184^7)  II.  352  He  deems  that  there  is_  a 
certain  self-evidence  m  Infidelity,  and  becomes  an  Atheist 
by  intuition.  1885  J.  MARTINEAU  TyJ>es  Eth.  Th.  II.  478 
[Hutcheson's]  writings,  .fetched  back  into  the  light  of  self- 
evidence  many  a  generous  trait  of  inward  experience.  1898 
ILLINGWORTH  Dii\  Immanence  iv,  §  3.  87  The  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  its  own  self-evidence. 

So  Self-e'videncing1  ///.  a.y  providing  itself  the 
evidence  of  its  own  truth  ;  hence  Self-e*videnc- 
ingfly  adv. 

1658-9  OWEN  (title)  Of  the  Divine  Original!,  Authority, 
"Self- Evidencing  Light,  and  Power  of  the  Scriptures  [etc.J. 
1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  vi.  118  The  native  clearness  of 
self-evidencing  principles.  1862  M'Cosii  Supemat.  in  relat. 
u.  i,  §3,  133, 1  believe  that  the  truths  revealed  in 


SELF-EVIDENT. 

Scripture  aresoself-evidencing  [etc.].  i&>otyectator6Sept., 
The  self-evidencing  character  of  intrinsic  divinity.  1881-4 
GROSART  Spenser  \.  191  The  Poet  was  "self-evidencingly  a 
man  of  moods. 

Self-e-vident,  a.  (si.)  [SELF-  3  b.]  Evident 
of  itself  without  proof;  axiomatic. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  i.  ii.  §  I4  These  genera!  and  self, 
evident  .Maxims.  Ibid.  n.  i.  8  10  Whether  this,  That  the 
Soul  always  thinks,  be  a  self-evident  Proposition.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  \\.  Concl.  290  The  Truth  of  revealed  Religion, 
.  .is  not  self-evident.  1809  \V.  I  KVINC  Hist.  New  York  (1861) 
115  He  never  suffered  even  a  self-evident  fact  to  pass  un- 
argued.  1861  PALEV  SEschyliis'  Persians  578  note,  This  is 
one  of  those  happy  emendations  which  at  once  commend 
themselves  by  a  self-evident  propriety.  1875  JowETT/'/rtA> 
ted.  2)  I.  405  The  self-evident  fact  that  growth  is  the  result 
of  eating  and  drinking. 

b.  as  sb.    A  self-evident  proposition. 
1868  A thcnxum  22  Aug.  241/3  The  relations  of  premise 
and  consequence  which  exist  between  self-evidents. 

So  Self-evide-ntial  a.,  resting  upon  self-evidence; 
Self-e-videntism,  the  character  of  being  self- 
evident  ;  Self-e-videutly  adv.,  in  a  self-evident 
manner. 

1871  SAMMY  4//i  Gasp.  i.  i  Its  "self-evidential  force  at  once 
ceases.  1815  NITM  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  336  Two  proposi- 
tions, which  she  is  ready  to  back  for  "sfclf-evidentism  against 
any  two  in  Euclid.  1696  LOKI.MKR  Rein.  onGood-jiins  Disc. 
vii.  40  The  Major  Proposition  is  "self  evidently  false,  when 
stnpt  of  its  Identical  dress.  1768-74  TUCKEK  Lt.  Nat.  (1834) 
1 1.  684  All  voluntary  labour . .  appears  an  oddity  and  strange- 
ness, and  by  that  mark  must  needs  be  self-evidently  wrong. 
i886/,ait>  Times  LXXXII.  77/1  Any  alteration  in  the  terms 
of  a  contract  which  is  not  self-evidently  for  the  benefit  of  the 
surety. 

Self-evolu'tion.     [SELF-  i  a.]     Evolution  of  i 
oneself  (itself)  by  one's  (its)  own  power. 

1857  KINCSLKY  Lett.  (1877)  II.  39  The  idea  of  self-evolution 
in  a  story.  1883  Bible  Mytlis  (ed.  2)  369  In  the  progress  of 
still  further  self-evolution,  he  [Brahma]  willed  to  invest  him- 
self with  the  second  quality  of  goodness,  as  Vishnu. 

So  Self-evo-lved,  -evcrlving  ///.  adjs. 

1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  34  Their  "self- 
evolved  inexplicable  explanations  of  everything.  1862 
SPENCER  first  Princ.  \.  ii.  §  n  (1867)  32  A  symbolic  concep- 
tion of  a  self-evolved  Universe.  1851  BAILEY  Festus  526 
Each  heart  lit  up  with  "self  evolving  joy.  1871  Times  5 
Apr.  3/1  The  presumption  that  Man  is  but  a  term  in  this 
self-evolving  series. 

Self-exalta'tion.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Exaltation  of 
oneself,  one's  personality  or  claims. 


1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  132  Proud  self-exaltation  brings 
down  the  soul.  1726  AMHERST  Terra;  Fit.  Pref.  p.  xxiii,  To  j 
indulge  the  natural  vanity  of  an  author,  by  applying  to  my 
own  performance  the  self-exaltation  of  the  celebrated 
Horace.  1856  GROTE  Greece  n.  xciv.  XII.  328  That  exorbi- 
tant self-exaltation  which  formed  the  leading  feature  in  his 
character.  1864  PUSEY  Led.  Daniel  vi.  337  It  is  not  self- 
exaltation  to  speak  the  simple  truth. 

So  Self-exa  Itative  a.,  -exalted  ///.  a.,  -exa  It- 
ingr  vii.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  (whence  -exa'ltingly  adv.). 

1810  BENTHA.M  Packing  (1821)  23  Of  these  two  branches 
of  the  art  of  deception,  the  first  mentioned  may  be  termed 
the  depressive  or  humiliative  ;  the  other  the  "self-exaltative. 
1905  HOLMAN-HUNT  Prc-Raphael.  I.  376  The  arrogant  self- 
taught  and  "self-exalted  umpires.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  > 
N.  T.  i  Tim.  iii.  6  The  Errour  of  "Self-exalting,  a  1688 
BUNYAN  Of  the  Trinity  Wks.  1767  I.  690  Those  high 
towermgand  "self-exalting  imaginations.  i78lCowpER//t>/tr 
530  If  self-exalting  claims  be  turn'd  adrift.  1874  SPLIIGEON 
Treas.  David  Ixxxvi.  5  So  'self-exallingly  indignant  at  the 
injuries  done  them  by  others. 

Self-examiua  tion.  [SELF-  i  a.l  Examina- 
tion of  oneself  with  regard  to  one  s  conduct, 
motives,  etc.,  esp.  as  a  religious  duty. 

1647  C.  HARVEY  Schola  Cordis  Introd.  5  Resume  thy  long- 
neglected  liberty  Of  selfe-examination.  01700  EVELYN 
Diary  16  Sept.  ^55,  Preach'd  at  St.  Gregories  one  Darnell 
on  4  Psalm  4.  concerning  the  benefit  of  selfe  examination. 
1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  317  f  10  This  kind  of  self-examin- 
ation would  give  them  a  true  state  of  themselves.  1875 
KEULE  Lett.  Spir.  Counsel  Ixiv.  (ed.  3)  128  Let  your  self 
examination,  .turn  upon  the  government  of  your  thoughts. . 
towards  your  fellow-creatures. 

So  Sult-exa'minant,  -exa'miner,  -exa'mji-ng'. 

1825  CoLERiuGK.4iVfr  Refl.  164  Ifthe'Self.examinant  will 
..exchange  the  safe  circle  of  Religion .. for  the  shifting 
Sand-wastes..of  Speculative  Theology.  1710  SHAFTESU. 
Lharac.,  Adi:  to  Author  i.  i,  Tis  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  be  a  good  Thinker,  without  being  a  strong  "Self- 
hxaminer.  Ibid.  m.  iii.  There  is  something  valuable  in 
this  self-examining  Practice. 

Self-exci-ting,  ///.  a.  Electr.  [SKLF-  i  f.] 
Designating  a  dynamo-electric  machine  that  ex- 
cites its  own  field.  So  Self-excita  tion. 

1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Kec.  Ser.  m.  119/1  Self- 
exciting  machines.  1908  }.  G.  HOKNER  Encycl.  Pract. 
'-".<,•'«.,  Self-Excitation,  the  characteristic  of  a  dynamo 
which  enables  it  to  build  up  a  magnetic  field  upon  the 
rotation  of  Us  armature  from  the  residual  magnetism  of  its 
magnet  poles. 

Self-6'xile.     [SELF-  i  a.]     Voluntary  exile. 

1827  Buckham's  Thcat.  Greeks  137  The  motives  for  this 
sclf.exile  are  obscure.  !8$2  H.  W.  PIERSON  Miss.  Mem. 
168  Duty  to  our  Lord  required  self-exile  from  home. 

So  Self-e  xiled  fa.  pfle. 

'737  SAVAGE  Of  Public  Spirit  191  Must  self-cxil'd  roam 
Never  to  hope  a  friend,  nor  find  a  home.  1813  SCOTT 
Jrierm.  n.  Intnl.  v,  Arthur  must.. Self-exiled  seek  some 
distant  shore.  1903  KIPLING  s  Nations  60  Sclf-exiled  from 
our  grass  delights. 

Self-eari'st,  v.  rare.  [Back  formation  from 
next.]  iutr.  To  be  self-existent.  1697  [sec  next]. 
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Self-exi-stence.  [SELF-  5  c.]  Existence  of 
a  being  by  virtue  of  his  inherent  nature  indepen- 
dently of  any  other  being. 

1607  J.  SERGEANT  Solid  P/tilos.  84  Even  Self-existence 
signifies  a  kind  of  Form  or  Mode  of  the  Subject  that  Self- 
exists.  1712  BLACKMORB  Creation  m.  102  'Tis  plain,  it  then 
may  absent  be  from  all  ;  Who  then  will  this  a  Self-exislence 
call  ?  1860  PLSEY  Min.  Proph.  325  That  Name  which  He 
[God]  vouchsafed  to  give  to  Himself,  expressed  His  Self- 
existence.  1862  SPENCER  First  Princ.  i.  ii.  $  n  (1867)  31 
Even  were  self-existence  conceivable,  it  would  not  in  any 
sense  be  an  explanation  uf  the  Universe. 

So  t  Self-exi-stency. 

1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrou's  lit.  §  72.  317  Jehovah,  .sets  out 
.  .the  eternity  and  selfe-existency  of  God.  a  1653  —  Comm. 
Heb.  i.  10  Christ  in  regard  of  his  self-existency  giveth  to 
himself  this  title,  '  I  am  that  I  am  '. 

Self-exi-stent,  a.    [SELF-  3  b.] 

1.  Having  the  property  of  self-existence  ;  existing 
of  or  by  oneself  (itself). 

1701  [see  SELF-.MOVENI).  1726  WATTS  Lafiik  u.  v.  S  -• 
(ed.  2)  258  The  Argument  for  the  Existence  of  God,  derived 
from  the  Idea  of  a  most  perfect  and  -self-existent  lieing. 
1848  R.  I.  WILBERFORCE  Doctr.  Incarnation  vi.  11852)  147 
The  self-existent  Godhead.  1862  SPENCER  First  Princ.  i. 
n.  §  ii  (1867)  35  Those  who  cunnot  conceive  a  self-existent 
universe, 

2.  Having  a  primary  or  independent  existence. 
1779  HUUKE  Sp.  in  Ann.  Keg.  (1780)  142/1   Property  was 

not  made  by  government,  but  government  by  and  lor  it. 
The  one  is  primary  and  self-existent  ;  the  other  is  secondary 
and  derivative.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S  VI.  Ivi.  441 
The  hatred  of  America  as  a  self-existent  state. 

So  Self-exi-stinff  ///.  a. 

1701  GREW  Cosm.  Sacr.  i.  i.  i  This  Self.existent  Being  hath 
the  Power  of  Perfection,  as  well  as  of  Existence,  in  Himself. 
1747  LVTTLETON  Oiis.  Conv.  St.  Paul  Wks.  (1774)  328  If.  . 
we  have  recourse..  to  the  independent  existence  of  matter, 
then  we  must  admit  two  self-existing  principles.  1795-1814 
WORUSW.  Exciirs.  IV.  80  Self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all. 

Self-experience.  [SELF-  5  a.]  Personal 
trial  or  experience. 

1645  Up.  HALL  Rent.  Discontent.  §  26.  159  Meere  ignor- 
ance, and  want  of  self-experience,  is  guilty  of  this  errour. 
1650  TRAPP  Caiaiii.  Dent.  xi.  2  Those  that  have  such  evi- 
dence and  self-experience,  are  usually  more  affected,  then 
those  that  have  things  by  hear-say  only.  1778  [W.  .MAR- 
SHALL] Minutes  Agric.,  Obseru.  164  The  Self.Experience 
I  have..  had  with  respect  to  the  Weather.  1846  JOWETT  in 
Life  ff  Lett.  v.  (1897)  1.  132  Whether  all  this  self-experience 
and  over-sensibility  ends  in  a  morbid  consciousness.  1886 
M.  F.  Tui'PER  Life  as  Author  159  It  is  a  volume  of  self- 
experiences,  to  be  read  '  through  the  lines'. 

.So  Self-expe  rienced  fpl.  a. 

1782  J.  BROWN  Comfeiui.  I'imi  Kelif.  Introd.  p.  vi,  What 
stock  of  self-experienced  truths. 

Self-explai-ned,  ffl.  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Ex- 
plained by  itself,  understood  without  specific  ex- 
planation. 

1725  PofKOdyss.  XIX.  651  The  vision  self-explain'd.  ti  1843 
SOUTHEY  Cmtm.-Pl.  />£.  Ser.  it.  (1849)  209.  The  excellence  of 
the  German  language  is  its  independence  ;  its  compound 
words  being  like  the  Greek,  self-explained. 

So  Self-explai'niiig  ///.  a.,  -explanatory  a. 

1864  WEBSTER,  "Self-explaining.  1898  Philos.  Mag.  Scr.  v. 
XLV.  73,  1  have  drawn  the  diagrams  for  the  various  methods, 
which  are  nearly  "self-explanatory. 

Self-faced,  ///.  a.  [f.  after  SELF-COLOUKED  ; 
cf.  SELF  B.  3.]  Of  a  paving-stone  :  Retaining  its 
natural  face  or  surface,  undressed  or  unhewn. 

1850  in  OGILVIE.  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  473/1  Ordinary 
paving  is  of  self-faced  or  of  tooled  York. 

Self-feeling,  st>.  [SELF  s6.  and  SELF-  i  d, 
5  d.  Cf.  G.  saSitgifiiU.] 

1.  Used  to  render  CUJN.ESTHESIS. 

1835  J.  YOUNG  Lect.  Intell.  Phitos.  ix.  81  Dr.  Crichton 
gives  an  account  of  a  sense  called  by  some  German  writers 
Cccneslhesis  or  self-feeling. 

2.  Feeling  centred  in  oneself,  egoistic  feeling. 
1879  MALDSLEY  Path.  Mind  v.  241  This  extreme  develop- 

ment of.  .selfhood  or  self-feeling  among  the  insane.  1895 
Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Sept.  653  Self-feeling,  a  germ  of  the 
feeling  of  '  my  worth  enters  into  this  early  passionate- 
ness.  iSygAMutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  194  There  is  often  an 
exaggerated  'self-feeling'  which  may  give  rise  to  hypo- 
chondriasis,  or  to  false  ideas  of  self-importance. 

3.  The  sense  of  one's  individual  identity. 

1908  G.  A.  COE  in  Hibkirt  Jrnl.  Jan.  365  [In  self-hypnosis] 
First,  the  bodily  sensations  were  modified.  .  .  Second,  the  self- 
feeling  underwent  an  equally  marked  change.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  self  melted  into  its  object. 

t  Self-feeling,  ffl.  a.  Ois.  [SELF-  i  f.]  Self- 
conscious. 

>«/  1.  n.  xxv,  Self-feeling  Ant- 


1642  H.  MORE  £'»«,£•  i 

xsthesia. 

Self-fe-rtile,  «.  Sol.  [SELF-  3  b.]  Of  a  (lower: 
Having  the  property  of  fertilizing  itself  by  the 
action  of  its  pollen  on  its  pistil.  Of  a  plant  : 
Fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  its  own  flowers  alone. 
Also  applied  to  hermaphrodite  animals.  So  Self- 
fe-rtilizable  a.,  -fertiliza-tion,  -fe'rtilize  v., 
-fe-rtilized  ///.  «.,  -fe'rtillzer,  a  self-fertilizing 
plant,  -fe  rtilizing  ffl.  a. 

1859  DAKWIN  Orix.  Spec.  iv.  98  The  contrivance  seems 
adapted  solely  to  ensure  "self-fertilisation.  Hid.  loo  Of 
aquatic  animals,  there  are  many  "self-fertilising  hermaphro- 
dites. 1865  _—  in  Lift  ff  Lett.  (1887)  III.  276,  I  conjectured 
that  the  Spider  and  Bee-orchids  might  be  a  crossing  and 
•self-fertile  form  of  the  same  species.  1871  A.  W.  F.i  SN>  1  1 
in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.tBot.  XIII.  149  It  is  very  commonly 
the  case  in  closed  "self.fertUized  flowers  for  the  pollen-tubes 


SELF-GLORIATION. 

to  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  anther  itself.  1877  A  GKAY 
rnAmer.7rnl.Sa.Scr.ni.Xlll.  135  Many.. flowers  which 
are  frequented  by  insects  are  none  the  less  "self.fertilizable. 
Ibid.  126  The  flowers  of  this  species  "self.fertilize,  but  must 
also  be  habitually  cross-fertilized.  1879  G.  HENSLOW  in  Pop. 
Sci.  Ka\  XVIII.  8  Scrophulariacea;  furnishes  several 

self-fertilisers. 

Self-fla'ttered,  ///.  «.  [SELF-  2.]  Flattered 
by  oneself. 

1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vm.  180  Self-flatler'd,  unexperienc'd, 
high  in  hope. 

So  Self-fla-tterer  [SELF-  i  c]. 

1713  M.  HESKY  Folly  Uesp.  o;vn  Soul  Wks.  1855  I.  160 
Self-flatterers  and  self-deceivers  will  prove  self-destroyers 
1787  J.  HOWIE  Kef.  Princ.  re^xhibited  Pref.  p.  xli,  [We 
may]  incur  the  suspicion  of  self-tlatterera. 

Self-fla"ttering,///.<z.  [SELF-  I  f.]  Flattering 
oneself,  encouraging  oneself  in  a  lofty  opinion  of 
one's  achievements,  powers,  or  influence. 

<i  1586  SIUXEV  Arcadia  m.  (Somniert  302  Which  dike  a  self- 
flattering  vvomani  she  conceiued  was  done  for  her  sake.  1667 
FLAVEL  Saint  Indeed  (167 '3)  148  The  damning  sin  of  the  self, 
flattering  Hypocrite.  1728  R.  Mounts  Ess.  Anc.  Archil.  70 
Those  self-Hattering  Companions,  Novelty  and  Singleness. 
1795-1814  WORDSW.  Excurs.  vn.  1007  The  hopes  And  ex- 
lactations  of  self-flattering  minds.  1842  MANNING  Serin. 
\  viii.ji848)  I.  no  The  indulgence  of.  .some self-flattering  and 
sensitive  vanity. 

So  Self-fla'ttery. 

1680  ALLEN  Peace  ff  Unity  83  In  danger  of  being  betrayed 
into  such  a  self-flattery.  1745  J.  MASON  Self-Knoiul.  i.  vii. 
(1853)55  It  isdangerousSelf.flattery  to  give  soft  and  smooth- 
ing Names  to  Sins.  1842  MANNING  Si'i-in.  xiv.  (1848)  I.  191 
It  is  only  the  vain  self-flattery  uf  the  day  to  talk  as  if  we  had 
less  need  now  of  the  daily  service. 

Self-forge-tful,  a.  [SELF-  i  e.]  Forgetful  of 
one's  self  or  one's  own  individuality;  having  or 
characterized  by  no  thought  of  self. 

1864  Pt-sEY  Lect.  Daniel  vii.  438  The  quick,  honest,  self- 
forgetful  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  1897  'A.  HOPE' 
rh>\°so  xvii,  One, fierce, uncalculatini;, self-forgetful  triumph. 

Hence  S  elf-forge 'tfully  adv.,  Self-forg-e'tful- 
uess;  so  Self-forge'ttinsf  ///.  a. 

1859  RUSKIN  T-.vo  Put/is  i.  §  15  Art,  devoted  humbly  and 
"self-forgetfully  to  the  clear  statement,  .of  the  facts  of  the 
universe.  1832  DISKAELI  Cout.  Hewitts  '•  xix,  All  that  I 
can  recommend  you  now  is  to  practise  "self-forgetfulness. 
1864  PL-SEY  Lect.  Daniel  i.  14  Daniel,  in  noble  self-forget- 
fulness.  1847  MRS.  TROLLOPE  Three  Causias  \v.  I.  250  Her 
*  self-forgetting  kindness  to  every  being  that  approached 
her.  1908  Expositor  July  35  A  self-forgetting  idealist. 

Self-forma'tion.  [SELF-  i  a  ]  Formation  or 
production  without  extraneous  aid  ;  self-dcvelop- 
.  ment  of  the  mind  or  character. 

<i  1713  SHAH  ESB.  Charac.  (1723)!!  I.  139  naif,  The  natural 
Production,  and  Self-Formation  of  the  Arts.  1837  [C.  Lon-Tj 
(title)  Self- Formation  ;  or,  the  history  of  an  individual  mind. 

So  Self-formed  ///.  a. 

a  1700  [•xeself-stetr'd,  SKLK-  2  a].  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac. 
III.  139  With  them  every  noble  Study  and  Science  was 
..self-form'd  [tr.  auro<7,\eSia(rTi«>j].  1787  HAWKINS  Life 
Johnson  52  A  character  self-formed,  as  owing  nothing  to 
parental  nurture,  and  scarce  anything  to  moral  tuition.  1834 
NEWMAN  in  Lyra  Apost.  (1849)  55  Wh^se  spirits  live..  Each 
in  his  self-formed  sphere  of  light  or  gloom.  1844  W.  H. 
Mn. i.  Serin.  Tctnpt.  Christ  v.  125  A  vain  and  self-formed 
assurance.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  VI.  1.  319  Self- 
formed  bands  of  volunteers  started  into  being. 

tSe-lfful,  a.  06s.  [f.  SELF  sl>.  +  -FUL.]  Full 
of  '  self,  self-centred,  selfish. 

»654  [J.  SPARROW  ]  tr.  Bellmen's  Myst.  Jlfafn.  xxix.  §  18  A 
Source  out  of  the  Centre  of  the  fiery  desire,  a  selfefull  will 
of  the  fiery  might  of  the  Soule.  Ibid.  167  A  Source  of  selfe- 
full Lust.  1692  MATHER  Pref.  to  Owen's  Holy  Spirit  (1693) 
A3  Untimely  Abortions  of  a  Self-full,  Distempered  Spirit. 

t  Self-frvll,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SELF-  3  b  +  FULL  a.] 
=  SELF-SUFFICIENT  i.  So  t  Self-fullness  = 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY  i. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \\.  iii.  iv.  xxii,  [God's]  being  is 
self.full,  self-joy 'd,  self-excellent.  1672  OWEN  Disc.  Erang. 
Lore  25  His  \sc.  God's].. Communicative  Love,  from  his 
own  infinite  self-fulness. 

Se'lff illness.  Now  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -KESS.] 
Selfcentredness,  selfishness. 

'654  [J.  SPAKROW]  tr.  Bchmcn's  Jlfyst.  Magi:,  xxix.  §  18  A 
Sprout. .out  of  the  first  Principle,  in  which. .the  first 
Principle,  did  in  an  especial!  manner  prevaile  and  would 
Sever  it  selfe  into  a  selfe-fulnesse  [orig.  ein  cigenes}.  1658 
OWEN  Of  Tempt,  viii.  172  Selfe-fulnesse  as  to  principles,  and 
selfishness  as  to  ends.  1660  GALDEN  Brownrig  233  Savour- 
ing of  self-fulness  and  conceit.  1887  Bp.  MOLLE  Thoughts 
Spir.  Life  iii.  54  Nothing  does  the  world's  Microscope  dis- 
cover more  keenly  than  selffulness  in  a  Christian  man. 

t  Self-given,  a.  Obs.  [SEU-  2.]  Emanating 
or  derived  from  oneself  i,  itself). 

1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  I.  219  Virtue's  sure,  Self-given,  solar, 
ray  of  sound  delight.  1751  J.  BROWN  Shaftcsb.  Charac.  123 
A  self-given  and  original  beauty. 

Self-grving,  vbl.  sb.  [SELF-  i  b.]  The  giving 
of  oneself  for  others  ;  self-devotion,  self-sacrifice. 

1850  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  m.  vii.  (1857)  114  To  give 
rather  than  to  receive — the  blessedness  of  self-giving.  1868 
PIERSON  Evang.  Wk.  xviii.  183  His  self-giving  to  the  cause 
of  the  poor. 

So  Self-ffiving  ///.  a.,  self-sacrificing. 

1850  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Scr.  in.  vii.  (1857)  113  A  flow  of 
this  divine  self-giving  charity. 

t  Self-gloria  tion.  Obs.  rare.  [SELF- 3  a.] 
Self-boasting. 

1672  H.  MORE  Brief  Reply  Pref.  A  2  b,  That  I  ought  to  be 
utterly  dead  to  all  Self-joy  and  Sclf-gloriation. 
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SELF-GLORIFICATION. 

Self-glorifica'tion.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Glorifica- 
tion or  exaltation  of  oneself. 

1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xvii,  The  unconscious  Captain 
walked  out  in  a  state  of  self  glorification.  1885  G.  RAVVUN- 
SON  Egypt  %  Bab,  iii.  50  The  great  King  Nebuchadnezzar, . . 
his  grandeur,  his  pride,  his  cruelty,,  .his  self-glorification. 

Self-glO'rious,  a,  [SELF-  33.]  Marked  by 
vain-glory  or  boasting. 

'599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  v.  Prol.  20  Free  from  vain-nesse,  and 
selfe -glorious  pride.  16x1  BEAUM.  &  FL.  King  $  NoK.  iv. 
ii,  Your  too  self-glorious  temper. 

So  Self-glo-ry,  Self-grlo'rying1  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 


i  pretends  to  sell-glory  ior  any  thing 

he  is,  or  does.  1878  GOSSE  Rivers  of  Bible  118  Self-indul- 
gence, self-glory,  .hide  Christ  from  the  soul.  1848  W.  R. 
WILLIAMS  Lord's  Prayer  ix.  (1854)  326  To  slay  this  *self- 
glorying.  1860  PUSEY  .!//«.  Proph.  500  These  are  only  *self- 
glorying  records  of  victories. 

Se'lf-good.  [SELF-  5  a.]  Personal  benefit  or 
advantage. 

1618  Barnevelfs  Apol.  C  3  All  men  are  bound  their  selfe- 
good  to  procure.  1699  SHAFTESB.  Charac.,  Ing.  cone.  Virtue 
n.  §  i  Nor  has  for  Object  any  Self-Good  or  Advantage  of 
the  private  System.  1832  TENNYSON  CEnone  155  Good  for 
selfgood  doth  half  destroy  selfgood. 

Self-go'verned,  ///.  a.    [SELF-  2.] 

1.  Acting  or  living  according  to  one's  own  de- 
sires uninfluenced  by  others  ;  independent. 

1795-1814  WOKDSW.  Excurs.  v.  386  How  few  who  mingle 
with  their  fellow-men  And  still  remain  self-governed,  and 
apart.  1797  SOUTHEY  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  Ser.  iv.  (1851)  273 
When,  a  self-governed  man,  No  laws  exist  to  thee.  1847  MRS. 
GORE  Castles  in  Airi,  New  works  derived  from  the  London 
library,  to  which  my  self-governed  sisters  were  subscribers. 

2.  Of  persons:    Marked   by   self-control.     Of  a 
state :  Having  self-government. 

18..  Brit.  Rev.  (Wore.),  A  self-governed  state  is  a  strong 
state,  for  it  is  made  up  of  self-governed  citizens.  1883  M. 
MORRIS  Bk.  Health  378  Reasonably  self-governed  beings. 
1886  DICEY  £>!£-.  Case  agst.  Home  Rule  vii.  iy8  The  consti- 
tutional relations  existing  between  England  and  a  self- 
governed  colony. 

So  Self-go -verging  ///.  a.,  autonomous. 

1880  A.  TODD  Part.  G<n:  in  Brit.  Col.  iv.  i.  161  Matters 
affecting  the  internal  administration  of  a  self-governing 
colony.  1886  DICEY  Eng.  Case  agst.  Home  Rule  vii.  198 
Victoria  ..  is  ..  for  some  purposes  ..  an  independent,  self- 
governing  community. 

Self-go  vernment,    [SELF-  i  a.] 

1.  Self-control,  self-command.     Now  rare. 

*734  WATTS  Reliq.  Juv.  (1789)  201  Self-government  is  an 
eternal  duty.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  I.  iii.  47  His  natural 
Faculty  of  Self-Government  impaired  by  Habits  of  Indul- 
gence.  i8ai  SCOTT  Kcniliu.  xxxviii,  He  had  but  sense  and 
self-government  enough  left  to  prevent  his  stabbing  to  the 
heart  the  audacious  villain.  1878  GLADSTONE  Prim.  Homer 
xi.  128  Intensity  of  Achilles..  .Any  degree  of  self-government 
is  a  wonder,  when  exercised  over  such  volcanic  forces. 

2.  Administration  by  a  people  or  state  of  its  own 
affairs  without  external  direction  or  interference. 

1798  JEFFERSON  in  Lieber  Civil  Lib.  (1853)  205  note,  The 
residuary  rights  are  reserved  to  their  (the  American  States) 
own  self-government.  1870  J.  E.  T.  ROGERS  Hist.  Glean. 
Ser.  n.  4  The  towns  gained  charters  of  self-government. 
1886  DICEY  Eng.  Case  agst.  Home  Rule  ii.  22  Home  Rule 
does  not  mean  Local  Self-Government. 

Self-gratula-tion.  =  SELF-CONGRATULATION. 

1802  MRS.  E.  PARSONS  Myst.  Visit  II.  125  The  self-gratula- 
tion  of  her  insidious  guardian.  1829  LYTTON  Devereux  in.  iv, 
The  wisdom  of  a  choice  which  has  brought  you  self-gratu- 
lation.  1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  n.  vi.  196  It 
[certitude)  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  self-gratulation. 

So  Self-gra-tulating  ppl.  a.,  -gra'tulatingly 
adv.%  -gra'tulatory  a. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xlii,  The  *self-gratulating 
ignorant  prosperity  of  the  Cohens.  1835  Tail's  Mag.  II.  533 
Amusements  and  dissipations  are  'self-gratulatingly  de- 
nounced as  gross  follies  and  sins.  1859  BAIN  Emotions 
<$•  Will  vii.  136  Those  various  forms  of  *self-gratulatory 
feeling.  Ibid.  140  The  self-gratulatory  pleasures. 

t  Self -guard.  Qbs.  rare.  In  6  -gard.  [SELF- 
i  a.]  Reserve. 

a  1586  SnnmrXlVfldEbl  (1622)  87  Selfe-gard  with  mildnesse, 
Sport  with  Maiestie. 

Self-heal  (se-lfhil).  Also  4  selfhele,  5  selhele, 
sulfhele,  selfhol(?),6-7  selfeheale.  [f.  SELF-  i  + 
HEAL  v.\  cf.  OHG.  selbheila  'euphrasia*  (see  EU- 
PHRASY).] A  name  for  various  plants  believed  to 
have  great  healing  properties,  esp.  Prunella  vul~ 
garis  (Common  S.),  Sanicula  curopxa^  and  for- 
merly Pimpindla  Saxifraga  (see  PIMPEJJNEL  3). 
_«i387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  ii  Armoniacat 
i.  Self-hele.  Ibid,  13  Betonica  major,  i.  Selfhele.  Ibid. 
33  Oxyndreley  L  Selfhele.  Ibid.  43  Unctuosa,  Self  hele. 
a  1400-50  [see  MORECROP].  1 1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.) 
193  Unctuosa.. an.  selhele  uel  smerwrt.  c  1450  M.  E.  Med. 
BK.  (Heinrich)  201  Talc  crowsope,  penywort,  sulfhele.  1526 
Crete  Herball  ccclv.  (1529)  T  vj,  De  pinpinella.  Selfe  heale 
or  pympyrnell.  1568  TURNER  Herbal  in.  61  Selfe  heale  is 
good  to  heale  grene  woundes.  1664  DR.  SUBNET  in  Pepys 
Diary  i  July,  Take,  .of  Selfeheale,  of  Red  Roses,  of  each 
one  Handfull.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  326  Self-heal, 
Sanicula.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  944  The 
seeds.. of  the  common  self-heal,  Prunella  vulgar is^  mix 
themselves  with  those  of  clover.  1880  JEFFERIES  Gt.  Estate 
132  In  the  grass  the  short  selfheal  shows. 

Self-he-lp.     [SELF-  i  a.] 
L  The  action  or  faculty  of  providing  for  oneself 
without  aiiiitaiice  from  other*. 
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1831  CARLYLE  .SrtrA  Res.  \\.  iii,  In  the  destitution  of  the 
wild  desert  does  our  young  Ishmael  acquire  for  himself  the 
highest  of  all  possessions,  that  of  Self-help.  1860  SMILES 
(title)  Self-help.  1865  KINGSLEY  Hereiv.  ix,  Free,  with  the 
divine  instinct  of  freedom,  and  all  the  self-help  and  energy 
which  spring  thereout  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  p.  Iv, 
Birds  which  are  possessed,  immediately  after  hatching,  of 
the  faculty  of  self-help, 

attrib.  1887  (title)  Self-Help  Emigration  Society.  1908 
(title)  Self-help  exercises  in  English. 

2.  Law.  Redress  of  one's  wrongs  by  one's  own 
action,  without  recourse  to  legal  process. 

1875  POSTE  Gaius  in.  (ed.  2)  476  The  inducement  to  abstain 
from  self-help,  .is  still  required. 

Hence  Self-helpful  a.  (whence  -helpfulness), 
Self-helping  ///.  a.,  Self-helpless  (whence 
-helplessness). 

1855  KINGSLEY  We  situ.  Hot  viii,  A  pig  of  *self-helpfulaiid 
serene  spirit,  .fatting  fast.  1890  Athenxum  11  Oct.  476/3 
The  self.helpful  quality  which  enables  a  man.. to  secure 
comforts  and  luxury  without  deserving,  .them.  1855  KINGS- 
LEY  IVestw.  Hot  xxvii,  His  body,  pampered  with  easily, 
obtained  luxuries,,  .loses  its  *self-helpfulness.  1840  CAK- 
LYLE  Heroes  ii.  (1858)  239  He  is  a  rough  'self-helping  son 
of  the  wilderness.  1855  D.  J.  BROWNE  Amer.  Poultry  Yd. 
242  The  young  are  active,  self-helping  little  things.  1848 
KINGSLEY  Yeast  ii,  I  am  miserable,  self-disgusted,  ''self- 
helpless,  1881  Daily  News  \  Feb.  3/2  Apathy,  or  at  least 
what  I  would  call  *self-helplessness. 

Self-licrmicide.  Now  rare.  [f.  SELF-  i  a  + 
HOMICIDE  sb.%\  Self-murder,  suicide, 

1621  HAKEWILL  David's  Vtnu  308  Selfe  homicide,  the  de- 
stroying of  a  mans  selfe.  «i63iDoNNE(/*Y&)BIA0ANATOS. 
A  Declaration  of  that  Paradoxe,  or  Thesis,  That  Selfe- 
homicide  is  not  so  naturally  Sinne,  that  it  may  never  be 
otherwise.  i6siCHARLETON  Eph,  #  Cimm.  Matrons  (\f£&) 
20  Of  all  Murders,  the  most  detestable  was  self-Homicide. 
1899  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  371  Self-homicide  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  melancholia. 

Selfhood  (se-lfhud).    [f.  SELF  sb.  +  -HOOD. 

Orig.  representing  G.  selbheit^  but  rendering  also  ichhcit^ 
meinheit)  and  dgenheit  (Jacob  Behinen  or  Boehme,  1575- 
1624);  seequots.  1649,  etc-  There  is  no  evidence  of  the 
continuity  of  the  word  from  the  i7th  cent.,  and  it  appears  as 
a  new  formation  in  the  middle  of  the  igth.  Blake's  use  of 
the  word,  in  '  the  Great  Selfhood  Satan  \  Jerusalem  (1804) 
33.  seems  to  be  isolated.] 

1.  The  quality  by  virtue  of  which  one  is  oneself; 
personal  individuality ;  ipseity;  that  which  consti- 
tutes one's  own  self  or  individuality;  (one's)  self. 

1649  J.  E[LLISTONE]  tr.  Behmen*s  Ep.  i.  §  23,  I  live  to  him 
&  not  to  my  selfehood  [orig.  Me'tnheit}.  Ibid.  ii.  §  19,  I 
cannot  ascribe,  or  arrogate  any  thing  unto  my  selfe,  as  if 
my  selfehood  [orig.  Ichheit}  were,  or  understood,  any  thing. 
Ibid.  vi.  §  35  The  Separator  of  the  naturall  selfe-hood 
[orig.  Eigenheit\  hath  no  true  Ens.  Ibid.  x.  §  8  [A  child's] 
naturall  understanding  of  selfehood  [orig.  Selbheit\.  1682 
HOWE  Prayer  from  Name  of  God  Wks.  1862  IV.  247  My 
bingle  personality,  ipseity,  self-hood,  call  it  what  you  will. 

1858  BUSHNELL  Afol.^.y»/}£?v/al.  ii.  (1864)57  Their  glorious 
self-hood  and  immortal  liberty.  1869  Contemp.  Rev.  XI.  250 
To  act,  to  originate  action,  there  must  be.. something  of 
selfhood — a  self.  1892  W.  S.  LILLY  Gt.  Enigma  239  The 
perception  of  selfhood  is  the  very  fundamental  interior  fact 
of  which  I  am  conscious. 

2.  Oneself  as  the  centre  of  one's  life  and  action  ; 
hence,  self-centredness ;   devotion   to  self,    selfish 
life  or  conduct. 

1649  J.  E[LLISTONE]  tr.  Bchmc.)£$  Ep.  x.  §  2  Antichrist., 
acteth  selfe-hood  [orig.  EigenJteit\  and  the  lust  of  the  flesh. 
1661  SPARROW  tr.  Behmeii's  Rent.  II-' ks.^  Apol.  cone.  Pcrf. 
148,  I  wish  that  I  yet  might  totally  dye  to  self-hood.  1683 
TRYON  Way  to  Health  403  To  de.^troyall  the  mischievous 
Works  of  Self-hood  and  the  De\il.  a  1763  BVKOM  Poet. 
Vers.  Let.  Bekmen  xiii,  When  the  Soul  has  tasted  of  the 
Love, ..Still  in  its  Self-hood  it  wou'd  seek  to  shine. 

1860  J.  YOUNG  Prov.  Reason  205  The. .stubborn  selfhood 
of  men.  18840%.  Times  16  May  373/1  The  destruction  of 
self-hood  and  the  entire  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  One's  personality,  one's  personal  interests  or 
character. 

1854  LADY  LYTTON  Behind  the  Scenes  I.  ii.  i.  160  They  had 
connexions,  or  money,  which  served  as  a  pretty  relief,  .to 
the  mosaic  of  his  self-hood.  1867  LOWELL  A  wong  my  Bks. 


Self-ide'ntical,  a.  Philos.  [SELF- 3  a.]  Iden- 
tical with  itself. 

1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  \\.  xix.  660  We  cannot  deter- 
mine the  soul  as  a  pure  self-identical  nature,  1884  tr.  Lofze's 
Logic  iv.  ii.  441  The  eternally  self-identical  significance  of 
Ideas,  1898  ILLINGWORTH  Div.  Immanence  iii.  68  As  self- 
conscious,  self. identical,  self-determined,  we  possess  qualities 
which  transcend  or  rise  above  the  laws  of  matter. 

Self-ide-ntity,  Philos.  [SELF-  3  a.]  The 
identity  of  a  thing  with  itself. 

1866  J.  MARTINEAU  £ss.  I.  229  Emotion  and  change.. are 
incompatible  with  immutable  self-identity.  1877  E.  CAIKD 
Philos.  Kant  11.  xv.  544  Consciousness  may  pass  through 
many  states  without  losing  its  self-identity.  1899  J.  CAIRD 
Fnndam.  Ideas  Christ.  II.  xv.  161  That  separate,  solitary 
self-identity,  which  makes  each  human  spirit,  .the  bearer  of 
its  own  burden. 

Self -idolater.  [SELF-  i  c.]  One  who  idolizes 
or  worships  self.  So  Self-idolatry,  Self-i'dolized 
///.  a.t  Self-i'dolizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1844  LD.  LEIGH  Walks  in  C.  125  And  *self-idolaters  in 
drawling  tone  Whine  about '  brethren  dear ',  yet  care  for  none. 


r*ect,  Daniel  ii.  94  A  self- idolatry,  a  self-deifying,  whicli 
hall  compete  with  the  true  God.  1781  COWPER  Expost.  9-1 
.'lie  pharisec  the  dupe  uf  his  uwu  art,  *Self-iUoUVd.  1651 


SELF-INDULGENCE. 

>  BAXTER  Inf.Bapt.  193  Knowing  such  motions  to  come  from 
I  pride  and  "*self-Idolizin^.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  441 
i  From  Isaiah,  Zephaniah  adopts  that  characteristic  picture 

of  self-idolising.    180.  J.  FOSTER  Ess.  111.  iv.  (1805)  II.  76 

The  *  self-  idolizing  men  who  dream. 

t  Self-ill,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SELF-  3  a  +  ILL  «.] 
Harmful  to  oneself. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Hymn  Marr.  Cousins  xiii,  Live  each 
of  other  firmly  lov'd,  and  loving ;  As  farre  from  hate,  as  self- 
ill,  jealousie. 

Self-impO'rtauce.     [SELF-  5  a.]     The  sense 
of  one's  importance ;  bearing  or  conduct  arising 
i    from  this. 

1775  in  ASH.  1779  Mirror  No.  43  f  i  She  found  in  him 
,  nothing  of  that  self-importance  which  superior  parts,  or 
.  great  cultivation  of  them,  is  apt  to  confer.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
\  Midi,  xii,  The  worthy  burgher,  in  the  plenitude  of  self- 
i  importance.  1825  —  Betrothed  y.\\\>  Solitude  is  favourable 
i  to  feelings  of  self-importance.  1872  SANFORD  Est.  Eng. 
\  Kings  y$i  Thedignity  of  bearing  in  Charles.,  was  sustained 
by  a  profound  sense  of  self.importar.ee  and  superiority. 

Self-impO'rtant,  a.  [f.  preo.]  Marked  by 
self-importance ;  having  an  exaggerated  opinion 
of  one's  own  importance. 

1775  in  ASH.  1783  O'KEEFFE  Birth-Day  30  A  little  self- 
important  court  gadder.  1793  S.M EATON  Edystone  L.  §  281 
Five  of  our  best  hands  being  grown  self-important,  de- 
manded an  increase  of  wages.  1843  MANNING  Senti,  iii. 
(1843)  30  The  imposing  comments  of  self-important  people. 

Self-impcrsecl,  ///.  a.    [SELF-  2.]    Imposed 
j    on  one  by  oneself. 

1781  COWPER  Com-ersat.  350  Of  needless  shame,  and  self- 

j    impos'd  disgrace.     1838  DICKENS  O    Twist  xlii,  Upon  the 

!    night  when  Nancy,  .hurried  on  her  self-imposed  mission  to 

Rose  Maylie.     1877  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.   II.  App.  651 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  pilgrimage  was  other 

than  a  self-imposed  one. 

Self-impro'vable,  «•    [SELF-  2  b.]   Capable 

of  self-improvement. 

1678  CfDwpRTH  Intel!.  Syst.  \.  iv.  xxxvi.  565  Endowed 
with. .  Freewill, and  consequently,  .self-improvable  and  self- 
impairable.  a  1866  J.  GKOTE  Exam.  Utilit.  Philos.  iv.  (1870) 
83  Some  sentient  beings,  .(of  whom  is  man)  imaginative  and 
self-improvable. 

Self-impro*vement.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Improve- 
ment of  oneself,  one's  character,  etc.,  by  one  s  own 
efforts. 

1745  J-  MASON  Self-Knowl.  \.  ix.  (1853)  66  Had  I  such  a 
\  temper  by  Nature,  I  should  perhaps,  with  all  my  Self •  I  in- 
!  provement  find  it  a  difficult  Thins  to  manage.  1841  HELPS 
i  £ss.,  Self -discipline  (1842)  21  The  whole  energies  of  the 
man  devoted  to  self-improvement.  1879  R.  K.  DOUGLAS 
i  Confucianism  iv.  94  Self.improvement  and  the  knowledge 
,  of  one's  own  faults. 

So  Self-impro'ver,  Self-impro'ving-  ppl.  a. 
1853  T-  T-  LYNXH  Self -Improvement  j  The  *self-improver 
is  both  a  labourer  and  a  field  of  labour;  a  labourer  in  his 
own  field.  1709  SHAFTESH.  Charac.^  Moralists  in.  §  2 
Neither  is  this  Knowledg  [of  ourselves]  acquir'd  by.. the 
View  of  Pageantrys,  the  Study  of  Estates  and  Honours  : 
nor  is  He  to  be  esteem'd  that  *  self- improving  Artist,  who 
makes  a  Fortune  out  of  these.  1869  W.  P.  MACK  AY  Grace 
<$•  Truth  (1874)  41  A  long  series  of  self-improving  processes. 

Self -in  consi-stency,  [SELF-  3  a.]  =  ISCON- 

HISTEXCV  2,  4. 

1698  NORRIS  Pract.Dtsc.  (1707)  IV.  113  To  acquit  himself 
from  the  imputation  of  Absurdity  and  Self-inconsistency. 
1778  R.  SMITH  (title)  Self-inconsistency  Exemplified.  1844 
J.  JAMIESON  Real  Infl.  Holy  Spirit  iii.  62  This  objection 
cannot  be  made  without  obvious  self-inconsistency. 

So  Self-iiiconsi'stent  a.,  —  INCONSISTENT  3,  4. 

1668  G.  C.  Mora's  Div.^  Dial.  To  Rdr.  AS,  As  if  the  more 
perplext  and  self-inconsistent  the  Nature  of  God  were,  it 
were  the  more,  .adorable.  1745  WMUCy^CxraiKF  to  Church 
\  12  They  are,  I  believe,  the  most  self-inconsistent  People. 

Self-indu'Ced,  pa.pplc.  and///,  a.  Electr. 
[SELF-  i.]  Produced  by  self-induction. 

1886  Science  14  May  442/2  An  extra  current  of  opposite 
name  self-induced  in  the  wire.  18517  L.  WRIGHT  Induction 
Coil  \.  20  The  self-induced  current  in  the  coil  from  *  make  ' 
is  inverse. 

Self-indu'ctance.  Elcch:  [SELF-  3b.]  - 
next.  Also,  the  coefficient  of  self-induction. 

[1888  :  see  INDUCTANCE.]  1897  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  iv. 
IV.  431  We  can  always  determine  the  mutual  inductances 
in  terms  of  the  self-inductances.  1903  Times  6  Feb.  9/6  In 
self-inductance  electricity  had  a  property  resembling  inertia. 

Self-indu-ction.  Electr.  [SELF-  3^.]  The 
production  of  an  induced  current  in  a  circuit  by 
means  of  a  variation  in  the  current  of  that  circuit. 
(See  INDUCTION  10,  INERTIA  i  b.) 

1873  MAXWELL  Electr.  fy  Magn.  II.  291  The  self-induc- 
tion of  a  round  wire  doubled  on  itself.  1876  CHRVSTAL  in 
EncycL  Brit.  VIII .  76/2  What  has  been  called  the  coefficient 
of  self-induction  of  a  circuit  he  [Neumann]  calls  the  poten- 
tial of  the  circuit  on  itself.  1886  Science  14  May  443/1 
The  electromotive  force  of  self-induction  currents. 

So  Self-indu'ctivert.,  produced  by  self-induction. 

i834FARADAY.£>/..tf«.{i844)  II. 208  Self-inductive  action 
of  a  current.  1886  Science  14  May  442  The  self- inductive 
capacity  of  non-magnetic  wires  of  different  metals. 

Self-indulged,///,  a.  [SELF- 2.]  Indulged, 
gratified,  or  humoured  by  oneself. 

1846  H.  G.  ROBINSON  Odes  of  Horace  n.  ii.  Fell  dropsy, 
self-mdulg'd,  is  nurst,  Nor  drives  away  its  growing  thirst. 
1881 '  RITA'  My  Lady  Coquette'^  Spoilt.,  and  self-indulged. 

Self-indulgence.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Indulgence 
of  one's  desires,  etc.  ;  =  INDULGENCE  2  b. 

1753  Miss  COLLIER  Art  Torment,  n.  iii.  (1811)  150  That 
you  do  not  believe  that  ill.health  comes  to  any  but  through 
their  own  self. indulgence.  1779  JOHNSON  £*/\,  £(irM(i863j 


SELF-INDULGENT. 

215  The  author  never  slumbers  in  self-indulgence;  his  full 
vigour  is  always  exerted.  1869  TKOLLOPE  He  knew,  etc. 
xviii.  (1878)  98  One  finds  so  few  people  that  will  do  any  duty 
that  taxes  their  self-indulgence. 

So  Self-indu-lgent  a.  (cf.  INDULGENT  2),  Self- 
indu-lger,  Self-indn'lging-  ///.  a. 

1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  27  Mar.,  an.  1776,  A  capricious  and 
"self-indulgent  valetudinarian.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians 
I.  i.  (1876)  ii  Those  festive, self-indulgent  habits.  1847  MRS. 
TROLLOPE  Three  Cousins  xxvii.  II.  186  All  the  articles  ever 
invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  for  rendering  the  retired 
hours  of  an  aged  *self-tndulger  luxurious.  1687  NOKRIS 
Misc.  (1699)  275  Our  most  forward  and  "Self-indulging 
Opinions.  1795-1814  WOKDSW.  Excitrs.  II.  311  Steeped  in 
a  self-indulging  spleen. 

Self-infli  cted,  ppl.  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Inflicted 
by  oneself  or  one's  own  hand. 

1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  430  Poverty,  with  most  who  whimi>er 
forth  Their  long  complaints,  is  self-inflicted  woe.  1814 
BYRON  Lara  \.  xvii,  Self-inflicted  penance.  1885  Law  Times 
LXXVIII.  270/3  The  injury  was  self-inflicted. 

So  Self-infli-ction. 

1860  PC-SEY  Jlfin.  Profit.  583  Self-infliction  was  character, 
istic  of  the  idolatrous  cuttings.  1891  ZANCWILI.  />'«;«  Jfjsl. 
36  In  the  absence  of  any  theory  as  to  how  the  cut  could 
possibly  have  been  made  by  that  other  hand,  we  should  be 
driven  back  to  the  theory  of  self-infliction. 

Self-instru  cted,  ///.  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Self- 
educated,  self-taught.  So  Self-instru'ction ; 
Self-instru-ctor  (used  as  a  title  for  a  manual  of 
self-instruction). 

a  1704  T.  BKOWN  Land,  fy  Lacedeiu.  Oracles  Wks.  1709 
III.  ill.  136  The  Desire  of  'Self-Instruction.  1729  LAW 
Serious  C.  xviii.  326  Had  we  continued  perfect,  as  God 
created  the  first  man,  perhaps  the  perfection  of  our  nature 
had  been  a  sufficient  self-instruction  for  every  one.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  x,  What  instruction  is  more  effectual 
than  self-instruction  f  \go^Atlicnxunt  7  Jan.  21/2  To  assist 
officers  in  self-instruction  in  tactics.  1807  (title)  The  'Self 
Instructor,  or  Young  Man's  Best  Companion  ;  being  an  in- 
troduction to  all  the  various  branches  of  useful  learning  and 
knowledge.  1883  (title)  Ward  and  Lock's  Self-instructor ; 
or,  Every  Man  his  own  Schoolmaster. 

t  Self-i  iiteressecl,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [See  INTEK- 
ESNED.]  -  SELF-INTERESTED. 

1656  EAKL  MON.M.  tr.  Boccalints  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  I. 
xi.  (1674)  14  The  self-interessed  and  perfidious  heart  of  Man. 
1707  Lond.Gaz.  No.  4324/1  Those  narrow  Self-interessed 
Motions  which,  .had  so  long  cramp'd  and  fetter'd  them. 

Self-i'nterest.    [SELF-  5  a.] 

1.  One's  personal   profit,  benefit,   or  advantage. 
(Cf.  INTEREST  sb.  i  b.)     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1658  T.  WALL  Cltaract.  Enemies  Cli.  35  Self  interest.. is 
the  second  end.  a  x66a  DUPPA  Holy  Knits  Devot.  II.  (1675) 
162  Hast  thou  set  up  nothing  in  competition  with  him  \sc.  ' 
God], .  .no  Profit,  no  Self-love,  no  Self-Interest  of  thine  own? 
1716  IJurLEK  Semi.  Rolls  C/tafel  xi.  202  Greater  Regards 
to  Self-interest,  1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Aug.  332  An  en- 
lightened sense  of  self-interest.  1831  Scon  Cl.  Rot.  xiii, 
He  holds  his  own  self-interest  to  be  the  devoted  guide  of  his 
whole  conduct.  1833  LYTTON  Godolphin  I.  ii.  22  Like  Ly. 
sander,  he  loved  plotting,  yet  neglected  self-interest. 
b.  A  private  or  personal  end.  ?  Obs. 

1658  SLINCSBY  Diary  (1836)  208  It  admitted  no  alloy  or 
mixture  with  By. respects  or  self-interests.  1711  PRIDEALX 
Direct.  Church-W.  (ed.  4)  91  They  have  a  By-end  and  Self- 
interest  of  their  own.  1867  BAGEHOT  Engl.  Const,  viii.  277 
The  self-interests,  the  jobbing  propensities  of  the  assembly. 

2.  Regard  to,  or  pursuit  of,  one's  own  advantage    j 
or  welfare,  esf.  to  the  exclusion  of  regard  for  others. 
(Cf.  INTEREST  sb.  5.)    For  the  favourable  sense,  cf. 
SELF-LOVE  2. 

1649  J.  E[LLISTOSE]  tr.  Bellmen's  Ef.  x.  §4  He  must  mortify 
the  Antichrist  in  his  soule . .  and  become  the  poorest  creature  in 
the  owne-hood  (selfenesse  or  selfe  interest)  of  his  mind.  1657 
Eater's  Saucta  Sopliia  II.  n.  ii.  §  5  (1908)  245  So  absolute  a  j 
purity  and  freedom  from  self-interest.  1603  DKYDEN  Exam. 
Poet.  Ded.,  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  II.  2  The  same  jugglings  in  State, 
the  same  hypocrisy  in  religion,  the  same  self-interest  and 
mismanagement.  1780  COWPER  Ejcpost.  439  The  priestly 
brotherhood,  devout,  sincere,  From  mean  self  int'rest  and 
ambition  clear.  1790  BUKKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  271  An  en- 
lightened self-interest,  which,  when  well  understood,  they 
tell  us,  will  identify  with  an  interest  more  enlarged  and 
publick.  1865  LOWELL  Reconstruction  Wks.  1890  V.  236 
the.. weak  good-nature  inherent  in  popular  government, 
but  against  which  monarchies  and  aristocracies  are  insured 
by  self-interest.  1878  EMEKSON  Son.  Ethics  in  N.  Amer.  . 
Kev.  CXXVI.  407  In  spite  of  malignity  and  blind  self-  i 
interest.. necessity  is  always  bringing  things  right. 

Self -interested,  a.  [f.prec. +  -ED.]  Charac- 
terized by  self-interest ;  actuated  solely  by  regard 
for  one's  personal  advantage  or  welfare. 

1657 '.'Varr.late  Parlt.in  I larl. Misc. (1809)  111.462  Men, 
standing  under  such  mercenary  and  self-interested  obliga- 
tions.    1688  Li>.  CHURCHILL  Let.  to  King-ibid.  IV.  59  Those    I 
unhappy  designs,  which    inconsiderate  and  self-interested    [ 
men  have  framed  against  your  Majesty's  true  interest.   1707 
HEAKNE  Called.  19  Sept.  (O.H.S.)  II.  48  A.  .stingy  self-in-    | 
terestcd  Fellow.    1784  J.  POTTER  Virtuous  Villagers  II.  69    j 
The  gifts  of  Fortune.,  applied  to . .  self-interestedpurposes. 
1834  K.  H.  DIUBY  Mores  Cat/i.  v.  x.  360  The  zeal  of  the 
middle  ages  had . .  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the  favour  of 
-.self-interested  reformers.      1863  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Salem 
Chapel  v,  I  must  learn  to  be  prudent  and  self-interested  for 
your  sakes. 

Hence  Self-i  nterestedness  ;  so  t  Self-i-nter- 
estln?  ///.  a.  =  SELF-INTERESTED. 

l?»7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Sinistcmess,  Unfairness,  *Self-In. 
terestedness.  01734  NORTH  Life  Dndley  North  (1744) 
<  Experience  of  Mens  ordinary  Self-Interestedness  and 
Treacnery.  1870  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serm.  iii.  (1877)  67  This 
charge  of  sclf'iutcreslcdneas  against  the  motive  of  a  future 
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life.  1699  SHAFTLSB.  CJtarac.,  In-],  cone.  Virtue  II.  79  All 
j  social  Love,  Friendship  [etc.].. does  by  its  nature  take  place 
,  of  the  *self-interesiing  Passions.  1710  —  Adv.Autlwrl.  201 
i  The  self-interesting  Partys  [viz.  the  reader  and  the  author] 
1  both  vanish  at  once. 

Self-involtt'tion.  [SELF-  3  a.]  The  condition 
I  or  fact  of  being  self-involved. 

_  1817  COLERIDGE  Bfag.  Lit.  xxiii.  (1907)  II.  183  The  self- 
1  involution  and  dreamlike  continuity  of  Richardson.  1888 

Amer.  Jrnl.  Psythol.  \.  630  Heraclitus.. seemed  to  appre- 

uate  the  dangers  of  self-involution. 

Self-involved,  ///.  a.  [SELF- 3  a.]  Wrapped 
i  up  in  oneself  or  one's  own  thoughts. 

184*  TENNYSON  Day-Dream  261  The  pensive  mind.. all 
j  too  dearly  self-involved.  1847  JAMES^MJW// 1.  ix.  175  That 
t  peculiar  sort  of  self-involved  IHIMIICSS  air.  1869  Ri  SKIN  (J. 
.  of  Air  \.  §  21  Coiling  and  recoiling  and  self-involved  returns 
,  of  some  sickening  famine  and  thirst  of  heart. 

Selfish  (se-Ifij),  a.  Also  7  self(e)-ish,  selvish. 
[f.  SELF  sb.  +  -ISH1  2. 

In  Hacket's  life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  Scriuia  Rcnemtii. 
(1693)  n.  §  136,  the  word  is  said  to  be  of  the  Presbyterians' 
'own  new  mint';  it  is  used  in  reference  to  events  of  the  year 
1641.  Synonyms  current  in  the  i/th  cent,  are  self-ended 
and  setf-fnl.} 

1.  Devoted  to  or  concerned  with  one's  own  advan- 
tage or  welfare  to  the  exclusion  of  regard  for  others. 
1640  W.  IJRIUGE  True  Sonldier*  C.  74  A  carnal  selfe-ish 
spirit  is  very  loathsome  in  what  is  spirituall.  1645  T.  HILL 
Olive  Branch  (1648)  27  When  you  are  so  selfish  in  your  de- 
signs and  undertakings,  and  so  far  prefer  your  self-ends 
before  the  Publique.  1656  JKANES  Mi,vt.  Schol.  Div.  14  It 
is  a  selvish  fear,  proceeding  from  an .  .adulterous  love  of  our- 
selves. 1753  JOHN-SON  Advent.  No.  62  PS  Wantmakesalmost 
every  man  selfish.  1775  SHKRIDAN  Duenna  i.  iv,  Anywhere 
to  avoid  the  selfish  violence  of  my  mother-in-law.  1838 
DICKENS  Nidi.  Nick,  xiv,  'Well,  but  what's  to  become  of 
me?1  urged1  the  selfish  man.  1863  GLO.  ELIOT  Konn'lit 
xxv,  The  subjection  of  selfish  interests  to  the  general  ^ooil. 
i87oMozLEY  Univ.Serm.\\\.  {1877)65  He  necessarily  wUhus 
his  own  g_ood  ;  the  wish  .  .is  no  more  selfish  in  him  than  it 
:  is  selfish  in  him  to  be  himself. 

Comb.  1666  BP.  S.  PAKKEK  Free  $  Impart.  Censure  (1667) 
139  We  cannot  imagine  him  so  selfish-spirited  as  to  effect  it, 
1863  HAWKER  in  Byles  Life  (1905)  462  Adownlooking  lying 
,    selfish -hear  ted  throng. 

b.  Used  (by  adversaries)  as  a  designation  of 
those  ethical  theories  which  regard  self-love  as 
the  real  motive  of  all  human  action. 

[1663  W.  LUCY  Obsen>.  Hobbes  178  To  use  the  Phrase  of 
the  time,  this  Gent.  [Hobbes]  is  very  selfish.]  1847  London 
Univ.  Cal.  (1848)  157  The  different  systems  to  which  the 
term  '  selfish  '  has  been  applied.  1868  BAIN  Mcnt.  fy  Mor. 
Sci.  638  The  Epicurean,  or  Selfish,  System. 
^1  2.  By  etymological  re-analysis  used  for  *  per- 
taining to  or  connected  with  oneself. 

I83S^  ToddsCycl.Anat.  I.  72/2  The  sensation  excited  on 
the  skin  is  less  selfish^  if  we  may  use  the  term  in  this  sense. 
1899  Westm.  Gaz.  3  May  3/2  To  pursue  this  self-ish  ideal. 
Selfishly   (se-lfijli),    adv.      [f.    prcc.-r-LY-'.] 
In  a  selfish  manner. 

I73S  POPE  Prol.  Sat.  293  Who  can  your  merit  selfishly 
approve.  1809  PINKNEY  I'rav.  France  140  Who  was  never 
known  to  forget  himself,  and  act  otherwise  than  selfishly, 

Selfishness  (se-lfijnes).    Also  7  selvish-.    [f. 
SELFISH  + -NESS.]     The   condition    or   quality   of 
being   selfish ;    selfish    disposition    or   behaviour ; 
regard  for  one's  own  interest  or  happiness  to  the    \ 
disregard  of  the  well-being  of  others. 

1643  ^'  GKEENHILL^^  at  Root  A  iij  b,  It's  domesticknes 
of  spirit,  selvishnesse,  which  is  the  great  let  to  Armies,  He- 
ligions,  and  Kingdomes  good.  1645  T.  HILL  Olive  Brandt. 
(1648)  26  As  long  as  ever  you  are  full  of  Envy,  .or  full  of 
Selfishness,  it  argues  you  want  love.  1709  SHAFTKSB.  Charac. 
(1711)  I.  115  The  Opposite  of  Sociableness  is  Selfishness. 
1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  333  A  tax  by  which  luxury,  avarice, 
and  selfishness  were  screened,  and  the  load  thrown  upon 
productive  capital.  1839  JAMES  Louis  XIV,  1.406  Passion, 
vanity,  interest,  and  all  the  other  species  of  selfishness. 

Selfism  (se-lfizm).  [f.  SELF  sb.  +  -JSM.]  Devo- 
tion to  or  concentration  upon  one's  own  interests  ; 
self-centredness.  Also,  the  *  selfish  theory '  of 
morals. 

1791-18*3  DISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  524  In  the  pride  of 
luxury  and  selfism.  183*  DISRAELI  Cont.  Fleming  \\.  x,  That 
nothing  could  tempt  me  to  compromise  my  absorbing  selfism. 
1860  EMERSON  Cotuf.  Life  (1861)  79  By  treating  the  patient 
tenderly^,  to  shut  him  up  in  a  narrower  selfism.  1871  BLACK  it: 
Morals  1.50  Hobbes  and  the  other  advocates  of  selfism.  1894 
[see  OTHERISM]. 

Selfist  (se-lfist).  Also  7  selfeist.  [f.  SELF  sb.  + 
-IST.]  A  self-centred  or  selfish  person. 

1649  J.  E[LLISTONE!  tr.  Behmen*s  £"/.  i.  §  62  [It]  covetously 
desireth  to  draw  their  life  and  maintenance  to  it  selfe,  and 
to  make  it  selfe  a  Lord  over  it,  and  will  be  a  Selfeist  [orig. 
fin  eigencs], 

1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthus.  ix.  227  The  anchoret  is  a  selfist  by 
his  very  profession.  1857  J.  HAMILTON  Less.  fr.  Biogr. 
(1859)  270, 1  have  been  a  mere  belfist,  living  for  men's  praise. 

Self-judged,  ///.  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Judged  by 
oneself.  So  Self-ju'dglnjf  vbL  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1798  SOTHKBY  tr.  WtilatuCs  Oberon  (1826)  II.  10  Who  but 
the  wretch  "self-judg'd,  has  cause  to  fear?  1850  S.  DOUKLI. 
Roman  iii.  Poet.  Wks,  (1875)  49  Each  self-judged  helot, 
pleased  to  toil,  a  1680  CHARNOCK  Self-Exam.  Wks.  1664 
II.  825  With  a  power  of  self-tryal  and  "self-judging.  1847- 
54  WEBSTER,  *  Self 'judging  t  judging  one's  self. 

Self-ju-dgement.     [SELF-  i  a.] 

f  1.  Self-opinion.   Obs. 

1657  Bakers  Sancta  Sophia  u.  if.  xi.  §  iu  (1908)  296  An 

ubstinuic  self'juJgment  in  iLi  . 


SELFLESS. 

I     2.  Judgement  passed  upon  oneself. 

"745  J-  MASON  Sclf-Kiunut.  i.  xiv.  (1853)  ""8  Tlie  Want  of 
this  previous  Act  of  Self-judi!"'c"t  i>  th<=  cause  of  b.)  much 
Self-Deception.  1868 GLADSTONE  Juv.  Mundix. (1870)  384 
Nemesis  is  self-judgment  by  the  inward  law. 

t  Self-justi'ciary.    Thcol.  Obs.    [SLLF-  i  c.] 

-  JUSTICIARY  rf.1  5. 

1644  PRYHNB& WALKER  Ficnncs's  7'ritiln$  Heprofesseth 
himselfe  no  Delinquent,  but  a  just  person. . .  (O  strange  self- 
lusticiary,  O  most  impudent  affronter  of  lustice  !j  1661 
SOLTH  Strut.  (1823!  II.  333  The  arrogant  assertions  of  sclf- 
justiciaries  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wijd  opinions  of  the 
Antinomians  on  the  other.  1693  Christ  Kxaltcd  79  The 
Apostle  concludes,  to  the  shame  of  self-justiciaries,  Rom.  3. 
27.  Where  is  boasting  then  ;  it  is  excluded. 

Self-justifica"tion.  [SKI.I--  I  n.]  The  action 
of  justifying  or  excusing  oneself. 

1775  in  ASH.  1826  Miss  MIIFOKU  Village  Ser.  11.  (1863)  359 
The  total  absence  of  sullenntss  and  self-justification  towards 
her  superiors.  1876  UAXCKOI  T  Hisl.  U.S.  III.  vi.  371  He 
abounded  in  repetitions  and  explanatory  sclf-iustilic;uion. 

Self-ju-stifier.     [SELF-  i  c.J 

fl.    =  SBtF-JL'STlCIABY. 

1653  H.IXTKU  Quiit:  r's  Cattc/i.  9  And  yet  was  he  counted 
a  proud  self-justifier. 

2.  Printing.  A  self-justifying  type-machine. 

In  recent  Diets. 

So  Self-ju-stifled///.  a.  (Printing],  arranged  by 
means  of  automatic  justifying  mechanism ;  Self- 
ju-stifying-///.  a.  (whence  -jus'tifyingly  adv.). 

1897  llrit.  Pi  inter  268  When  followed  by  a  like  variation 

if  the  three  remaining  spaces  between  words  in  the  line,  the 
latler,  when  assembled,  will  be  *self-justilii-d.  1740  RICHARD- 
SON Pamela  (18=4)  I.  x.viii.  275  What  Self-justifying  minds 
have  the  meekest  of  these  women  I  1860  PLSEY  .ilia.  fro/A. 
S  .5  What  have  we  spoken  against  Thee  'I  is  the  self.justify- 
ing  question  which  Malachi  records  of  them.  1895  Fnnk\ 
.StaW.  Diet,  s.v.,  A  self-justifying  type-setting  machine. 
1891  MERKDITH  One  pfcur  Can,;.  II.  x.  257  Khe  thought,  as 
an  observer  ;  and  ~seif-justifyingly  thought  on. 

t  Self-kill,  a.  Oh.  [f.  SELF-  ig+Kn.L  ;'.] 
Mutually  slaughtering. 

a  1618  SYLVKSTEK  Mirac,  I'taci'  .\.\xii,  With  self.kill  Swords 
to  cut  each  other's  throat. 

Self-killed,  fa.  pplc.  [Sioi.F-  2.]  Killed  by 
one's  own  hand ;  self-destro}  e<l. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Si'nn.  vi.  4  Treasure  thou  some  place,  Witli 
beauties  treasure  ere  it  be  selfe  kil'd.  1671  MILTON'  XaitisOH 
1664  And  now  ly'.-t  victorious  Among  thy  slain  self-kill'd. 

So  Self-ki-ller,  a  suicide;  Self-ki-lling-,  self- 
murder,  suicide. 

1658  SIK  T.  Itttow.XE  llyJriot.  37  No  relicks  of  traitors  to 
their  country,  *self-killers  or  sacrilegious  malefactors.  1618 
Uoi.ioN  Florus  (1636)  To  Rdr.,  Heathen,  with  whom.  .*self- 
killing,  to  avoyd  disgrace,  seemed  an  high  point  of  true 
magnanimity,  a  1721  SHEI-MKLD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  JF/ij. 
(1729)  I.  149  In  those-  Times  Self-killing  was  not  rare. 

Self-knowing,  vbl.  sb.  =  SELF-KNOWLKDUE. 

1817  COLEKIUGK  tiwg.  Lit.  xii.  (1907)  I.  1 86  Whether 
abstracted  from  us  there  exists  any  thing  higher  and  beyond 
this  primary  self-knowing. 

Self-knowing,  ///.  a.     [SKLF-  i  f,  3  b.] 

1.  Knowing  oneself ;  having  self-knowledge. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  VH.  510  And  upright  with  Front  serene 

Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing.  1745  J.  MASON.SV(/".A"«<™/. 
u.  iii.  (1853)  146  A  self-knowing  man  can  easily  distinguish 
between  these  two.  1890  W.  T.  HAUKIS  HtgiCs  Logic  ii. 
23  (Funk)  That  this  is  meant  for  a  personal  Reason,  we  may 
know  from  the  fact  that  Aristotle  calls  it  self-knowing  Reason. 

2.  Knowing  of  oneself,  without  help  from  another 
(Webster,  1828-32). 

Self-knowledge.  [SELF-  i  a,  d.]  Knowledge 
of  oneself,  one's  character,  capabilities,  etc. 

a  1613  OvERBfHY  Ncu>cs  Wks.  (1856)  174  That  a  courtier 
never  attaines  his  selfe-knowledge,  but  by  report.  1647 
C.  HAKVEY  Scfola  Cariiis  Concl.  7  Self-knowledge  is  an 
everlasting  taske.  1745  J.  MASON  Self.Kuo-.vl.  i.  i.  (1853)  10 
Self-Knowledge  is  that  Acquaintance  with  ourselves,  which 
shews  us  what  we  are,  and  do,  and  ought  to  be.  1855 
MACAULAY  tlisl,  fcng.  xx.  IV.  455  It  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  his  selfknowledge  that,  from  the  moment  at  which  he 
began  to  distinguish  himself  in  public  life,  he  ceased  to  be  a 
versifier.  1869  MOZLEV  Univ.  Strut,  ii.  (1876)  35  Self-know- 
ledge  is  the  first  condition  of  repentance. 

Self-known,  ///•  a-  [SELF-  2.]  Possessing 
self-knowledge. 

1781  COWPER  Glory  to  God  Afanc  17  Oh  lost  in  vanity  till 
once  self-known  ! 

Self -lance  :  see  SELF  D.  6. 

t  Self -law.  Obs.  [SELF-  5  e.]  A  law  of  one's 
own  making  or  to  suit  oneself. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zwtomia  365  It  is  Selfe-Law,  or  if  you  will, 
love  God,  so  as  not  to  lose  by  him,  and  thy  Neighbour  for 
thy  selfe.  111680  CHAKSOCK  Mercy for Cliie/ 'o/ 'Siiiacrsd^d} 
16  [They)  are  so  much  a  law  to  themselves,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  persuade  them.. to  part  with  this  self-law  in  matter  of 
justification. 

So  f  Self-lawed  a.,  that  is  a  law  to  himself. 

1635  QUAKLES  Entbl.  ill.  iii.  134  It  raignes  in  ev'ry  part, 
l!ut  playes  the  selfe-law'd  Tyrant  in  my  heart. 

Selfless  (se'lf,les),  a.    [f.  SELF  it.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Having  no  regard  for  or  thought  of  self;  not 
self-centred;  unselfish. 

1815  COLERIDGE  Aids  Rcjl.  83  Holy  instincts  of  maternal 
love  detached  and  in  selfless  purity.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien 
293  They  never  mount  As  high  as  woman  in  her  selfless 
mood.  1894  LD.  WOI.SELEY  Mtirlborottgk  II.  xci.  445  The 
noble,  selfless  word  '  duty '. 

2.  Not  identifiable  with  a  man's  self.  rare. 

1853  PULSFORU  tr.  J.  Miilltr's  Chr.  Dottr.  Sin  II.  49 


SELFLESSLY. 

Instead  of  the  will  being  merely  the  self-less  means  for  calling 
the  natural  individuality  into  activity. 

Hence  Selfiessly  adv.,  Selflessness. 

1853  VAUCHAN  in  Guardian  3  Jan.  18/2  That  selflessness 
which  God  requires  in  His  servant.  1903  Contemp.  Rev. 
Mar.  411  A  pious  priest  selfless! y  devoted  to  his  church. 
1904  Hibbert  Jrnl.  Oct.  122  With  a  worthy  selflessness  lie 
throws  himself  into  the  life  of  the  people. 

Self-life. 

1.  [SELF- 5  c.]   —  SELF-EXISTENCE. 

1613  DONNE  Good  Friday  Poems  (1639)  353  Who  sees  Gods 
face,  that  is  selfelife,  must  die.  a  1711  KEN  Hymnarium 
Poet.  Wks.  11.41  A  co-eternal  Force,  Co-boundless  with  its 
Source,  Could  in  no  Moment  idle  rest,  But  in  pure  Act  self- 
life  express'd. 

2.  [SELF-%sd.]  Life  lived  for  oneself;  life  devoted 
to  selfish  ends. 

1848  BAILEY /Vy/«j  324  Let  then  mere  self-life  cea^e.  1893 
New  Church  Mess.  (N.Y.)  19  Apr.  242  In  this  self-laudation 
we  are  indulging  ourselves  in  the  vanities  of  self-life. 

t  Self-like,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  [In  A.  I,  f. 
SELF  a.  +  LIKE  a. ;  cf.  SELFSAME  ;  in  A.  2  and  B.,  f. 
SELF  sb.  +  -LIKE.]  A.  adj. 

1.  '  Very  like  ',  similar,  of  the  selfsame  kind. 
1556  A  urelio  cy  Isab,  G  3  You  men  be  of  the  same  selfe  lyke 

qualite.  d  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  Eel.  i.  (1622)  95  Till 
Strephoiis  plaining  voice  him  nearer  drew,  Where  by  his 
words  his  selfe-like  case  he  knew.  1594  H.  WILLOBIE  Aviso. 
19, 1  little  thought  to  rind  you  so  ;.  .Such  selfe  like  wench  I 
neuer  met.  1596  LODGE  Jlfarg'.  Amer.  114  This  other  in 
the  selfe  like  passion,  but  with  more  government,  he  wrote. 

2.  Like  oneself. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du.  Bartas  n.  iv.  iv.  Decay  1143  And  so 
God  bless  your  lawfull-Ioved  womb  With  Self-like  Babes 
[orig.  enfans  pareils  a  rous}.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Oi'iiFs  Met.  i. 
(1626)  6  His  selfe-like  jawes  still  grin  [orig.  ab  ipso  colligit 
t'i  rabiem\. 

B.  adv.  Even  ;    —  SELFLY  cuiv.  i  a. 
1556  Aurelio  fy  Isab.  H  7  In  tyme  &  in  place  where  they 
be  not  requiered,selfe  lyke  in  the  presence  of  so  gi  etc  a  Kinge 
&  Queue. 

t  Self-liked,  a.  Obs.  [f.  next.  Cf.  OK.  se/Jlice 
self-conceited,  self-satisfied.]  Self-conceited. 

1599  More*s  Life  in  Worclsw.  Ecd,  Biogr.  (1853)  II.  106 
That  he  should  not  be  so  obstinate  and  self-liked,  as  to  per- 
severe still  in  one  minde. 

t  Self-Irking,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [SELF-  i.  Cf. 
OE.  selflice  self-love,  self-satisfaction.]  Self-love ; 
attachment  to  one's  own  opinion,  self-conceit. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  Zziv  b,  Giue  her 
self  to  ynderstand  the  full  troth  in  euery  thyng,  without 
entring  into  self  leeking  and  ignorance.  1594  HOOKEH  Eccl. 
Pol.  Pref.  vi.  §  3  So  full  of  wilfulnes  and  selfe  liking  is  our 
nature.  1623  CA.MDKN  Rem.  (1637)  230  So  over-gulled  with 
selfe-Uking,  that  they  are  more  then  giddy  in  admiring 
themselves.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  IQI  It  is  not 
amisse  there  should  be  perceived  some  kinde  of  selfe-liking 
and  hardnesse  in  the  works  of  excellent  Artificers.  1714 
MANDEVILI.E  Fab.  Bees (17 -29)  it.  134  The  Reasons  why  this 
Self-liking,  give  me  Leave  to  call  it  so,  is  not  plainly  to  be 
seen  in  all  Animals  that  are  of  the  same  Degree  of  Perfec- 
tion, are  many. 

So  t  Self-li'king  ppl.  a. 

n  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1605)  337  Spacious  romes,  such 
as  the  self-liking  men,  haue.  .found  out  the  most  easeful. 

Self-limita'tion.     [SELF-  i  a.] 

1.  The  limitation  of  oneself,  one's  nature,  etc. 

1853  PULSI-ORD  tr.  J.  Mutter's  Chr.  Doctr.  Sin  II.  204  A 
.self.  I  imitation  of  God.  1902  J.  SMITH  Integrity  of  Scripture 
iii.  106  There  must  have  been  a  marvellous  self-limitation  in 
the  Incarnation.  1907  J.  R.  ILLINGWORTH  Doct,  Trin.  x, 
191  Virtue  is  rooted  in  self-control,  self-discipline,  that  ist 
voluntary  self-limitation. 

2.  Med.  The  property  of  being  self-limited. 
1879  FLINT  in  Arch.  Med.  (N.  Y.)  June,  Self- limitation  in 

Cases  of  Phthisis. 

So  Self-li-miting  ///.  a. 

1863  E.  V.  NEALE  Analogy  of  TJwitght  ff  Nature  43  By 
a  first  cause  we  mean  a  self-limiting  will,  while  by  the 
secondary  causes  derived  from  it,  we  mean  powers  thought 
of  as  limited  by  their  effects. 

Self-li-mited,  ppl.  a.    [SELF-  2.] 

1.  Limited  by  oneself  or  itself. 

1843  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  I.  92  They  held  The  One  to  be 
spherical :.  .having  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end  :  and 
yet  self-limited.  1879  P.  BROOKS  /»//.  yean  ii.  (1883)  86 
The. .self-limited  character  of  the  love  of  Jesus  for  His 
native  land. 

2.  Med.  Of  a  disease  :  That  runs  a  definite  course, 
being  little  modified  by  treatment. 

1855  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  1885  J.  F.  PAYNE  in  Encycl. 
tirit.  XIX.  166/1  The  disease  [sc.  plague]  was  in  fact,  as  in 
other  cases,  self-limited.  1897  A  llbutfs  Syst.  tied.  II.  781 
Catarrhat  dysentery,  .is  a  self-limited  disease. 

Self-lived,  a.  rare.  [f.  SELF-  a  a  +  LIVED 
or  SELF-LIFE  +  -ED.] 

1 1.  Animated  by  oneself.  Obs. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  in.  197  Nor  craftie 
Jugglers,  can  more  eas'ly  make  There  self-liv'd  Puppits 
(for  their  lucre's  sake)  To  skip,  .and  play. 

1 2.  Having  an  independent  life.   Obs. 

1643  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  in.  i.  xxxii,  The  soul  then 
works  by  't  self,  and  is  self-liv'd. 

3.  Living  for  oneself. 

1855  BAILEY  Mystic,  etc.  66  Malignant,  uncreate,  inert, 
.self-lived. 

t  Self-lrving,a.  Obs.  [SELF-3b.]  Self-existent. 

1681  H.  MORE  Aimot.  GlaiivilCs  Lux  O.  236  They  are 
immediately  Self-living. 

Self-loss.  [SELF-  i  a,  d.]  Loss  of  oneself, 
one's  being  or  personality. 
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i8a6  LAMB  Ess.,  Sanity  of  True  Genius  (1860)  292  He 
wins  his  flight  without  self-loss  through  realms  of  chaos. 
1860  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (ed.  2}  1. 119  That  transforma- 
tion and  utter  self-loss  in  which  we  love  ourselves  only  for 
the  sake  of  God. 

Self-lost,  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Lost  through  one's 
own  action,  fault,  etc.  In  first  qnot.,  lost  in  one's 
own  estimation. 

1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  fy  Tri,  Faith  108  It  is  one  thing 

to  he  lost,  and  a  sinner,  and  another  thing  to  be  self-lost. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  VH.  154,  I  can  repaire  That  detriment,  if 

such  it  be  to  lose  SeJf-losL   1792  R.  CUMBERLAND  Calvary  v. 

214  RushM   into  sin  prepense,   self-will'd,  self-lost.      1796 

MME.  D'ARBLAY  Camilla  II.  149  The  infatuated  blindness 

,    of  that  self-lost  young  man.     1856  E.  FITZGERALD  Saldman 

•    i.  23  Thyself  Self- Lost,  and  Conscience -quit  of  Good  and  Evil. 

Self-lough,  heal.     [f.  .SELF-  3  b  + LOUGH*.] 

See  quot. 

1700  C.  LEIGH  Nat.  Hist.  Lane.,  etc.  i.  71  There  are  some- 
|  times  Cavities  in  the  Body  of  tins  [Spar],  .which  are  im- 
i  pleted  with  Water,  tho  there  are  no  apparent  Aqueducts 

leading  to  them ;  these  by  the  Miners  are  stiled  Self-Loughs. 

Self-lo-ve,    [SELF-  i  a,  d.] 

1.  Love  of  oneself;    in  early  use  most  freq.  = 
partiality  to  oneself,  AMOUR-PROPRE  ;  later,  usually 
—  regard  for  one's  interests  or  well-being ;  chiefly 
with     definitely     opprobrious     implication,    self- 
centredness,  selfishness. 

1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Hastings  ii,  In  La:thes  floud,  long 
since,  in  Stigian  vale  Selfe  love  I  dreynt.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Apol.  Poetry  (Arb.)  19  Selfe-loue  is  better  then  any  guilding 
to  make  that  seeme  gorgious,  wherein  our  selues  are  parties. 
,1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixii.  i  Sinne  of  selfe-loue  possesseth  al 
mine  eie.  1655  CULFVPPKR,  etc.  Kiverius  To  Rdr.,  I,  who 
never  had  the  thought  (being  very  free  from  Self-Love,) 
that  my  writings  were  of  so  much  worth.  1733  POPE  Ess, 
A  fan  in.  281  Self-love  forsook  the  path  it  first  pursu'd,  And 
found  the  private  in  the  public  good.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Sec.  A  liter-.  III.  35  That  kind  of  self-love  which  takes  the 
form  of  family  pride.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  14  Sept.  269  Bear 
irritations,  nuisances,  what  not,  rather  than  inflict  any  sudden 
wound  on  your  friend's  self-love.  1875  MANNING  Mission 
Holy  Ghost  v.  130  Self-love . .  is  the  abuse  and  perversion  of 
that  love  of  self  which  is  a  divine  law. 

attrib,  1596  NASHE  Saffron  IValden  N  3  b,  In  toys  innoua- 
ting  selfe-loue  Age, 

2.  Philos.  Regard  for  one's  own  well-being  or 
happiness,  considered  as  a  natural  and  proper  re- 
lation of  a  man  to  himself. 

1683  D.  A.  Art  Converse  i  A  rational  and  lawful  sort  of 
Self-love.  1688  NORKIS  Love  i.  v.  51  That  special  sort  of 
Benevolence  which  we  call  self-love.  1726  BUTLER  Strut f 
Rolls  Chapel  iii.  55  Conscience  and  Self-love,  if  we  under- 
stand our  true  Happiness,  always  lead  us  the  same  Way: 
Duty  and  Interest  are  perfectly  coincident.  1727  POPE 
Thoughts  Var.  Subj.  in  Misc.  \.  400  Religion  is  allow'd  to 
be  the  highest  Instance  of  Self-Love.  1828  D.  STEWART 
Philos.  Powers  of  Man  11.  i.  1. 145  Self-love,  .is  inseparable 
from  our  nature  as  rational  and  sensitive  beings.  1883 
MAUDSLEY  Body  fy  Will  166  Self-love  is  not  despicable,  but 
laudable,  since  duties  to  self,  if  self-perfecting.. must  needs 
be  duties  to  others. 

tSelf-lO'ved,///.  <*.  Obs.  [SELF- 2.]  Loved 
or  cherished  by  oneself;  marked  by  self-love. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  11.  iii.  5  Puffed  vp  with  smoke  of 
vanitie,  And  with  selfe-loued  personage  deceiu'd.  1602 
CAMPION  Art  Eng.  Poesie  6  Bring  before  me  now  any  the 
most  selfe-lou'd  Rimer.  x6ax  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  in. 
Argt,,  Scorn'd  Eccho  pines  t*  a  voice  :  Selfe-lou'd  Narcissus 
to  a  Daffadill.  1820  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  in.  iv.  43  Men 
. .  with . .  the  dull  sneer  of  self.loved  ignorance. 

tSelf-lo'Ver.  Obs.  [SELF-IC.]  A  lover  of  self; 
one  who  cares  for  his  own  interests  alone. 

1573  L.  LLOYD  Marrow  of  Hist.  (1653)  167  The  self  lover 
[doth  glory]  in  some  part  of  his  body  more  then  in  other. 
1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud,  Fr,  Acati,  n.  239  Saint  Paul 

52  I'im.  iii.  2]  speaking  of  wicked  men  that  should  be  in  the 
alter  times,  saieth  first,  that  they  shoulde  bee  selfe-louers. 
1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  120  Self  is  the  lust  end  of  self- 
lovers  even  in  their  highest  acts  of  self-denial.  1741  RICHARD. 
SON  Pamela  (1785)  IV.  10  A  Nurse.. may  be  careless,  and  a 
Self-lover ;  while  a  Mother  prefers  the  Health  of  her  Child 
to  her  own  private  Satisfactions. 

Self-lo'ving,  ///.  a.  [SELF-  i  f.]  Loving  or 
devoted  to  oneself;  seeking  one's  own  interests  or 
advantage ;  characterized  by  self-love. 

1590  BroughtotCs  Lett.  ii.  8  Looking  your  selfe..in  this 
Selflouing  glasse.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  vi.  32  Insolent, 
O'recome  with  Pride,  Ambitious,  past  all  thinking  Selfe- 
louing.  1616  B.  JONSON  Cynthia '.s  Rev.  ad.  fin.,  From.. all 
selfe-louing  humours.  Chorus.  Good  Mercvry  defend  vs. 
1711  STKELE  Spect.  No.  515  f  i  An  happy  self-loving  dame, 
that  takes  alt  the  admiration  she  can  meet  with.  x8i6BvKON 
Sketch  83  Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain.  1849 
MANNING  Semi,  xxiii.  (1848)  I.  346  All  shallow,  petulant, 
self-loving,  boastful  men ! 

Hence  f  Self-lo'vingr.ess. 

a  1628  F.  GREVIL  Let.  Hon.  Lady  i,  Those  humble  natures, 
that  passe  away  the  Fee-simple  of  themselues,  either  with 
Selfe-louingnesse,  or  superstitious  opinion  of  Duty. 

Self-lu'xninons,  a.  [SELF-  3  b.]  Possessing 
in  itself  the  property  of  emitting  light. 

i79xHERSCHi£Lin/%Y.  Trans.  LXXXI.  85  If.  .this  matter 
is  self-luminous,  it  seems  more  fit  to  produce  a  star  by  its 
condensation  than  to  depend  on  the  star  for  its  existence. 
1831  BHEWSTER  Optics  Introd.  i  Self-luminous  bodies,  such 
as  the  stars,  flames  of  all  kinds,  and  bodies  which  shine  by 
being  heated  or  rubbed.  1876  TAIT  Rec.  Adv.  Phys.  Set. 
x.  (ed.  2)  253  The  tail  of  the  Comet  is  not  self-luminous. 

Hence  Self-lumino'sity. 

1901  Nature  4  July  •  1 1  Bodies  like  radiuai  thut  exhibit 
self-luminosity  in  tht;  Uark. 
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SELF-MOVABLE. 

tSelfly,  «.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SKLF  +  -LY!.]  a. 
(One's  or  its)  own.  b.  A  or  one  $clftyy  one  and 
the  same. 

1591  SVLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  iii.  402  Severally,  and  of  a 
selfly  motion.  Ibid.  v.  647  [The  phoenix]  re-ingendred  of  it's 
selfly  seed.  1598  Ibid.  n.  ii,  iv.  730  Where,  as  (by  Art)  one 
selfly  blast  breath'd  out  From  panting  bellows  pasaeth  ail- 
about. 

t  Selfly,  adv.  Obs.    [f.  SELF  +  -LY  -'.] 

1.  a.  Even.     b.  Specially. 

CI532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  922  We  knowe 
selfely  (neh)  the  soveraygne  lyghtnesse  to  be  darked  of  a 
lyght  cloude.  1556  A  urelio  <y  Isab.  M  3  Seliley  at  this  owre 
whan  plaintes  and  wepinges  seakes  my. 

2.  Of  or  by  oneself  (or  itself) ;  of  one's  (or  its) 
own  accord  or  motion  ;  spontaneously. 

Several  times  in  Sylvester,  Sclater,  and  S.  "K,  Golden  Lau: 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  ii.  1176  Selfly  too  weak  for 

the  least  weights  foundation.     1595  SOUTHWELL  St.  Peter's 

CompL  (1602)  8  Selfely  dismayd,  I  neyther  fought  nor  lost, 

1  gaue  the  field.     1598  SYLVESTER  Dn  Bartas  \\.  i.  i.  587 
A  Forrest  thick. .  Which,  selfly  op'ning  [etc.].    1610  FOLKING- 
HAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  viii.  18  That  ground,  .which  attracts 
humors  and  selfely  expels  them.     1629  W.  SCLATER  fc.vpos. 

2  T/iess.2ii  There  is  in  God,  what  selfely  inclines  him  to  giue, 
without,  and  against  merit.     Ibid.  272  He  monisheth  them, 
selfely  to  correct  their  errors.     1656  S.  H.  Golden  Law  4 
His  Right  to  the  Crown  is  not  Natural,  or  selfly  Hereditary. 

Self-made, ppl.  a.  [SELF- 2.]  Made  by  oneself, 
one's  own  action  or  efforts ;  of  one's  own  making. 

Self-made  matt,  one  who  has  risen  from  obscurity  or  poverty 
by  his  own  exertions,  (orig.  U.S.) 

16x5  DANIEL  Hymen* s  Tri.  Poems  (1717)  119  Worshipping 
A  Nothing,  but  his  self-made  Images.  1858  C.  C.  B.  SEY- 
MOUR (title}  Self-made  Men.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  422 
Self-made  blindness.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.,  Gt.  Publ. 
Char.)  We  are  fond  in  this  country  of  what  are  called  self- 
made  men.  1870-2  LIUDON  Klem.  Relig.  iv.  §  i  (1904)  136 
As  a  self-made  devil  differs  from  an  angel.  1890  Spectator 
25  Jan.,  Wealth,  if  it  be  self-made. 

IT  Used  as  pa.  pple.  with  predicative  sb. 

1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  837  Men,  .Design'd  by  nature  wise, 
but  self-made  fools. 

Hence  Self-ma 'king  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1883  Blaikw.  Mag.  247  The  process  of  self-making . .  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  at  which  it  is  possible  to  look.  1892 
Q.  Rev.  Oct.  326  The  ideal  to  which  trie  average  self-making 

Englishman  continues  to  look  up. 

Self-mate,  sb.  Chess.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Checkmate 
produced  by  the  side  that  is  mated.  Also  as  vb. 

1888  J.  A.  MILES,  etc.  (title)  Chess-stars  :  a  galaxy  of  self- 
mates.  1902  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVI.  754/4  White  to  play  and 
self-mate  in  three  moves. 

t  Self-mi-nded,  ///.  a.  [SELF-  3.]  Obstinate 
in  one's  opinion.  So  f  Self-mi -udedness. 

iSSoTiNDALE^wjrw.  More\\\.  xtii.  Wks.  (1575)315/1  Opina- 
tiue,  selfe-mynded  and  obstinate.  1579  W.  WILKINSON 
Confut.  Fam.  Love  39  b,  The  imagination  which  proceedeth 
out  of  the  selfe mindednes  of  the  outward  man. 

Self-mO'tion.  [SELF-  5  c.]  Motion  produced 
by  inherent  power  apart  from  external  impulse ; 
voluntary  or  spontaneous  motion. 
.  [iS9i  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iv.  145  As  Car-nails  fastned 
in  a  wheel  (without  Selfs-motion)  turn  with  others  turns 
about.]  a  16x9  FOTHERBY^M«T<J/«.  Pref.  (1622)  p.  iij,  Ascrib- 
ing that  his  inclination,  not  vnto  his  owne  selfe-motion  ;  but 
vntoGods  proutdence.  x677GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  99  By  how 
much  the  more  spontaneous,  .the  self-motion  is,  by  so  much 
the  more  free  it  is  judged  to  be.  1715  CHKYNE  Philos.  Princ. 
L  10  Matter  is  not  endow'd  with  Self-motion.  1768  T. 
TAYLOR  Proclus  I.  Diss.  13  A  self-motive  nature,  which  is 
nothing  besides  self-motion,  is  the  cause  of  motion  to  all 
things.  1868  BAIN  Ment.  <y  Mor.  Set.  iv.  xi.4i7  This  theory 
[sc.  Samuel  Clarke's]  of  self-motion  hab  been  severely  criti- 
cized by  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Self-niO'tive,  a.  [SELF-  3  b.]  Moving  by 
inherent  power,  endowed  with  self-motion. 

1676  GLANVILL  Ess.  Philos.  <y  Relig.  iv.  9  Beings,  self- 
motive,  penetrable  and  indivisible.  1788  [see  prec.J.  1836 
I.  TAYLOR  Phys.  The.  another  Life  (1857)  55  The  most  elastic 
gas  is  not  in  itself  at  all  more  self-motive  than  a  block  of 
granite. 

Self-moved,  a.  [SELF-  3  b.]  Moved  of  itself 
without  external  agency. 

<zx7iz  KEN  Hymnarium  Poet.  Wks.  II.  41  What  is  self- 
movd  is  unconfin'd.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Rob.  xiv,  As  if  self- 
moved,  the  mystic  curtain  arose.  1845  LEWES  Hist.  Philos. 
I.  69  The  Soul,  being  a  self-moved  monad,  is  One. 
So  f  Self-mo'vablert.,  =  SELF-MOTIVE  ;  f-mo'v- 
ably  adv. ;  Self-mo'vement,  =  SELF-MOTION  ; 
f  Self-mo*vent  a.,  -  SELF-MOTIVE  ;  fSelf-mo-ver, 
something  that  moves  itself;  an  automaton;  fSelf- 
mo'ving'  vbl.sb.^  (a)  spontaneous  motion  ;  (£)  an 
automaton;  Self*mo*ving  ///.  a.t  moving  spon- 
taneously or  automatically,  capable  of  self-motion. 
1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  i.  11.  xxvi,  All  these  be  sub- 
stances *self-moveable.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv. 
565  Beings  in  their  own  nature  Selfmoveable,  and  Active. 
Ibid.  582  Udvra  ^u\i*cw?,  All  things  Animally  ;  that  is,  *Self- 
movably,  Actively  and  Productively.  1885  New  Engl.  Dict^ 
Automaton. ..Something  which  has  the  power  of . ,*self- 
movement.  1905  Athen&um  i  July  21/2  Self-movement, 
which  has  been  suggested  [as  the  real  touchstone  of  life]. 
1701  GREW  Cosmol.  Sacra  \.  i.  5  To  suppose  Body  to  be 
Self-Existent,  .is  as  absurd,  as  to  suppose  it  to  be  *Self- 
Movent.  1648  WILKINS  Math.  Magick  11.  i.  [heading],  The 
divers  kinds  of  Automata,  or  *Self-movers.  a  1688  CUD- 
WORTH  Immut.  Mor.  iv.  ii.  §  8  The.. Essence  and  Idea  of 
this  Self-Mover,  Watch  or  Horologe.  1740  LAW  Answ. 
Trapp's  Disc.  Wks.  1756  VI.  305  Every  intelligent  Creature 
is  its  own  Self-mover.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  ii. 
26-37  Their  simies  cuiiie  of  nothing  else  than  their  owue 
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SELF-PLEASING 


"selfemouing.     1587  —  DC  Mornay  vii.  too  Things.,  which 
men  as  thou  art  doe  deeme  to  be  without  end,  as  straunge 
Milles  and  Trindles,  and  such  other  kind  of  selfmouings. 
1607  J.  DAVIES  Snmma  Totali's  E,  Siluer  "selfe-mouing  we 
call  Siluer-tjuick.  1 1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  n.  (1687)  64/2 
That  God  is   an    infinite  self-moving   mind.     1674   BOYLE 
Excell.  TheoL  if.  iv.  169  A  great  Automaton  or  self-moving 
engine.     1713  CHEYNE  Philos.  Princ.  1. 115  Allowing  Matter    ! 
to  be  self-existent  and  self-moving.   1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.    \ 
Mech.  236  A  self-moving  valve.     1837  KEITH  Bat.  Lex.  341 
The  self-moving  leaves  of  Hedysarum  gyrans.    1880  Mum-    . 
HEAD  Gains  iv.  §  16  Moveable  and  self-moving  things  that    i 
could  be  carried  or  brought  into  court. 

Self-imi  rder,  sb.  [SELF-  i  a.]  The  taking 
of  one's  own  life  ;  self-destruction  ;  suicide. 

1563-83  FOXE  A.fy  M.  2114/1  Thewilfull  and  selfe  murder 
of  Pauyer,  of  Richard  Long,.. besides  infinite  other.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  282  Where  ludas  hanged  him-selfe.. 
there  is  a  vault  erected.. in  memory  of  his  selfe  murther. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  in.  (1724)  I.  553  He  [Lord  Essex] 
was  found  dead  ;  his  throat  cut..  .The  Coroners  Jury  found 
it  self-murder.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1785)  IV.  68  In 
such  a  gloomy,  saturnine  Nation  as  ours,  where  Self-murders 
are  more  frequent  than  in  all  the  Christian  World  besides. 
1843  MACAULAY  Ess.  Addison  (1865)  II.  338  The  disciple 
[Budgell].. closed  a  wicked  and  unhappy  life  byselfmurder. 
1898  WATTS-DUNTON  Aylwin  xii,  To  save  me  from  dying  of 
serf-murder  or  of  a  broken  heart. 

transf.  a  1631  DONNE  Div.  Poems,  Letanie  i.  Wks.  (Gros- 
art)  II.  298  My  hart  is  by  dejection  clay,  And  byselfe-murder 
redd.  1710  STEKLE  Tatler  No.  251  F  2  We  should  think  it 
the  most  unnatural  Sort  of  Self-Murther  to  sacrifice  the 
Sentiment  of  the  Soul  to  gratify  the  Appetites  of  the  Body. 
1721  AMHERST  Terra?  Fil.  No.  15  (1726)  I.  76  When  a  whole 
civil  society,  .destroys  itself,  it  is  civil  self-murder. 

So  f  Self-mu-rder  z>.,  -mu-rdered  pa,  ///<?., 
-imvrdering'  ppL  a. 

1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  153  Some  have  died  under  their  own 
whipping,  and  have  *selfe  murthered  themselves.  1716  OLD- 
MIXON  in  Ovid's  Ep.  180  My  dear  Mother  there  *Self- 
murderM  lyes.  1723  POPE  Odyss.  xi.  337  The  wife  self- 
murder  M  from  a  beam  depends.  1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  in.  x. 
57  Through  long  anguish,  and  *selfe-murdring  thought. 
1692  W.  MARSHALL  Gosp.  Myst.  Sanct.  x.  (1764)  166  The 
wicked,  persecuting,  self-murdering  jailor  [Acts  xvi.  27]. 

Self-mxrrderer.  [$ELF-  ic.]  One  who  com- 
mits self-murder,  a  suicide,  felo  de  se. 

The  OE.  words  were  selfbana,  selfmyrfira. 

a  1614  DONNE  Bcadafaro?  (1644)  02  He  is  bound  in  con- 
science to  steal,  and  were,  in  some  opinions,,  .a  selfe-murderer    ; 
if  he  stole  not.     a  167$  CI.AHF.NDON  Hist.  Reb.  xv.  §  144  His 
Body  was . .  buried . .  with  a  Stake  driven  through  him,  as  is    i 
usual  in  the  Case  of  Self  Murtherers     1769  BLACKSTONE    ! 
Comm.  IV.  189  The  same  argument  would  prove  every  other 
criminal  non  compos*  as  well  as  the  self-murderer.     1865 
BRADDON  Sir  Jasper's  T.  xviil,  You  would  be  sorry  that  one    : 
more  self-murderer  had  gone  red-handed  to  his  doom. 

Se'lfness.    [f.  SELF  +  -NESS.] 

1.  Self-centredness ;  egoism  ;  selfishness ;  f  occas. 
pi.  selfish   acts    or   manifestations.     Rarely   in    a 
neutral  sense,  Due  regard  for  oneself. 

a.  1586  SIDNEY  A  sir.  #  Stella  Sonn.  Ixi,  Wholly  hers  all 
selfenesse  he  forbeares.  a  1628  F.  GREVIL  Of  Hum.  Learn. 
cxlv.  Wks.  (1633)  50  A  sound  foundation,  not  on  sandy  parts 
Of  light  Opinion,  Selfenesse,  Words  of  men,  a  1628  —  Sidney 
xvii.  (1652)  240  This  Noble  Secretary,  .moved,  but  not  re- 
moved with  those  selfenesses  of  my  opinion.  1665  WITHER 
Lord's  Prayer  158  That  selfness  which  made  the  Tempta- 
tion [of  Adam  and  Eve]  prevalent. 

185?  EMERSON  Poems  30  Now,  to  a  savage  selfness  grown, 
Think  nature  barely  serves  for  one.  1883  H  EEC  HER  in  Chr. 
World  Pulpit  XXI V.  404  Religion  Is  the  power  to  deliver 
men  from  sinful,  animal  selfishness  into  a  benevolent  and 
other-seeking  selfness.  1899  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  433  The  magnifi- 
cent '  self-ness '  of  his  [Byron's]  poetry. 

2.  Individuality,  personality,  essence,  rare. 

1611  COTGR.J  Mesntete'i  selfenesse.    1642  H.  MORE 5tf«£*<»/'  : 
Soul  iv.  xxxvi,  The  most  profound  and  centrall  energie,  The 
very  selfnesse  of  the  soul.   1651  J.  E[LLISTONE]  tr.  Behwen's 
Sign.  Rerum  xi.  §  89  The  expressed  Mercury  must  again    : 
come  unto  the  End  of  its  selfness  [orig.  Selbheit\. 

t  Self-no'thingness.  Obs.  [SELF- id.]  Self- 
annihilation,  self-abasement. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  Notes  373  This  valley  of  A  in 
is  nothing  else  but  self  deadnesse,  or  rather  self-nothmgnesse.    j 
1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  31  It  doth  lift  the  heart  above    ( 
nl  things  create  and  yet  at  the  same  time  depresse  it  at  the 
lowest  centre  of  self-nothingnesse. 

t  Selfode,  selfoder.  Obs.  local.  [Of  obscure 
origin,]  A  class  of  tenant  in  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland. 

In  quot.  1290-1  selfode  is  app.  fem.  and  may  denote  the 
holding,  not  the  tenant. 

1271  Inquis.  post  mortem  55  Hen.  ///,  N.  33  in  VinogradofT 
/ 'ill.  in  Eng.t$Q  Redditariiqui  vocantur  selfoders.  1290-1 
in  N.  4-  Q.  Sen  ix.  VII.  89/1  [Eglingham,  Nhbld.]  De 
qualibet  selfode  iij  dietas  vel  iij  denanos,  exceptis  selfod* 
propriis  Joh'i  de  Somervile  in  terra  sua  comorantibus.  1378 
Rentale  de  Tynemuth  in  Brand  Hist.  Neiveastle (1789) ill. 
594  Omnes  selfodes  facient  quilibet  tres  precar1  tantum. 

Self-offe-nce.  rare. 

1.  [SELF-  3  a.]    Damage  or  injury  to  oneself. 

a  1628  F.  GREVIL  Cxlica  c,  Feare.  .Confounds  all  powers, 
and  thorough  selfe-offence,  Doth  forge  and  raise  impossi- 
bility.    1671  MILTON  Samson  515  Self-displeas'd  For  self. 
offence,  more  then  for  God  offended. 
b.  Attack  upon  oneself. 

1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  v.  i.  101  A  word  ?  which  those  of  this 
false  world  Employ  against  each  other,  not  themselves ;  As 
men  wear  daggers  not  for  self-offence. 

2.  [SELF-  5  a.]     One's  own  offence. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  AT.  m.  ii.  280  More,  nor  Irsse  to 
others  paying,  Then  by  selfe- offences  weighing. 


t  Self-offe'nder. 

willed  offender. 


Obs.     [$KLF-  5.]      A  self- 


c  1661  Papers  on  Alter.  Prayer-bk.  70  Will  you  call  men 
obstinate  self  offenders  that  differ  from  you? 

t  Self-One,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [SELF- 3  a.]  ?  Alone 
with  itself. 

1602  MARBTON^M/MnVj  Rev.  if.  iii,  Aselfe-onc  guilt  cloth 
onely  hatch  distrust. 

Self-O  pen.  northern.  [SELF-  3  b.  Cf.  OPEN 
sb.  i  d.]  A  miners'  term  for  a  natural  cavity  met 
with  in  digging. 

1683-4  LISTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIV.  512  That  the  Earth  K 
more  or  less  hollow  is  made  probable,  by  what  is  found  every 
where  in  the  Mountains  ;  viz.  Natural  Cavities  or  Chambers, 
which  the  Miners  of  the  North  call  Self-opens.  [1748  Earth- 
qitnkc  Peru  \.  118.]  1824  MANDER  Derbysh.  Miners  (7/rVj., 
Self-opens.  Natural  Fissures  in  the  stone. 

Self-0'pened, /<*.//&.  [SELF-  3  b.]  Opened 
of  its  own  accord. 

1667  MILTON  P.L.  v,  254  The  gate  self-opend  wide  On 
golden  Hinges  turning,  c  iBaoS.  ROGERS  Italy  \ 1839)  13  The 
door  which  ever,  as  self-opened,  moves  To  them  that  knock. 
1824  HOOD  Two  Swans  xix,  A  little  casement..  .Widens  self- 
open'd  into  the  cool  air.  1855  BAILEY  Mystit ,etc.  162  Self- 
opened  like  a  magic  book. 

So  Self-o'pening*  //>/.  a. 

1833  Lor DOS  EncycL  Archil.  Index,  Self-opening  gate. 
1895  Army  fy  Navy  St*.  Price  /./i/  15  Sept.  1403  The 
*  Ideal1  patent  self-opening  pocket  knife. 

Self-opi  niated,  ppl.  a.  [Formed  after  SEI.F- 
OPIMON.J  —SELF-OPINIONATED, 

1627  SIR  S,  D'EWES  Jrnl.  (1783)  63  He  being  proud  and 
selfe-op  minted,  tooke  his  owne  way.  1868  J.  H.  BLUNT JP^/7 
Ch.  Eng.  I.  84  Such  conceited  and  self-opimated  men. 

Hence  Self-oyi  niateclly  adv. ;  so  f  Self-opi'ni- 
atingf  a. ;  Self-opi 'niativeness  (cf.  SELF-OPIXIOX- 

ATIVENESS). 

1651  HOBBES  C<n't.  «$•  Soc.  Author's  Pref.,  [I]  would  rather 
chuse  to  brooke  with  patience  some  inconveniences,  .then 
*selfe  opiniatedly  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  publique.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  490  Peeuish  and  *selfe-opinintincj  Pitri- 
tanes.  1889  SKRINE  Mem.  Thring  120  Disputants  put  this 
down  to  "self-opiniativeness. 

Self-opi'nioii.  Now  rare.  [SELF-  i  d.]  High 
opinion  of  oneself,  self-esteem  ;  esp.  overweening 
estimate  of  oneself,  self-conceit ;  obstinacy  in 
one's  own  opinion. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch,  Coriol.  (1595)  243  Wilfully  giuen 
to  a  selfe  opinion  and  obstinate  minde.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng. 
Secretary  i.  (1625)  n  Rather  equity  than  selfe-opinion  must 
and  ought  chiefly  to  be  weighed.  1676  DRYDEN  Anrengz. 
Ep.  Ded.  7,  I  have  labour'd.  .to  divest  my  self  of  the  self- 
opinion  of  an  Author.  1712  STFEI.F.  Sf>ect.  No.  443  f  5 
Fprtunatus  is  stocked  with  Ignorance,  and  consequently 
with  Self-Opinion.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  vi,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  shock  your  self-opinion,  but  you  were  never  more 
mistaken.  1858  BUSHNELL  Sena.  New  Life  xxi.  (1860)  297 
The  veils  of  pride  are  rent,  the  rock  of  self-opinion  is 
shattered.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxiii,  Her  self- 
opinion  rallied, . .  she  was  tempted  to  think  that  his  judgment 
was  not  only  fallible  but  biassed. 

t  Self-opi-nionate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  =  next. 

1602  MARSTON  Ant.  fy  Mel.  in.  Wks.  1856  I.  36  Th'  other 
learned,  but  selfe-opinionate.  1651  UP.  HALL  Soliloquies 
xliv,  We  all  are  born  proud  and  selfopimonate. 

Self-opinionated,///. a.  [f.  SELF-OPINION-.] 

1.  Having   an  exaggerated  opinion  of  oneself; 
self-conceited. 

1671  STILLINGFL.  Serin,  viii.  Wks.  1710  I.  114  There  never 
was  a  nation  more  self-opinionated  as  to  their  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  interest  with  God.  1674  BOYLE  ExcelL  Theol.  \\. 
v.  187  Most  men  are  so  self-opinionated,  that  they  will  easily 
believe  themselves  masters  of  things,  if  they  do  but  half  under- 
stand them.  1825  HAZLITT  Spirit  of  Age  372  He  is  no  formal- 
ist, not  he  !  All  is  crude  and  chaotic,  self-opinionated,  vain. 

2.  Obstinate  in  one's  opinion. 

1770  L,ANGHORNE/Vw/rtrcA  (1879)  ^- 59° A  bodyof  Germans, 
who  were  so  rash  and  self-opinionated  as  to  separate  from 
the  troops  of  Spartacus.  1857  TOULMIN  SMITH  Parish  148 
Self-opinionated  doctrinairism.  t868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.  Ch. 
r.tiff.  I.  538  The  young  priest  was  far  too  self-opinionated  to 
yield  to  argument. 

Hence  Self-opi'nionatedness  ;  so  Self-opi* nio- 
native  a.,  Self-oprmoiiativeiiess. 

1730  BAILEY  (fo!J,X^S>c/rt/H»w,Aflectedness,  Concehedness, 
*Self-opinionatedness.  1888  GORE  ./?.  C.  Claims  viii.  119 
The  temper  of  self-opinionatedness.  1904  H.  BLACK  Pract. 
Self-Culture  viii.  225  A  man  *self-opinionative  and  harsh. 
1857  PUSEY  Real  Presence  i.  (1869)  65  Whose  docility,  un- 
spoiled by  any  *self-opinionativeness. 

Self-oprnioned,  ///.  a.    [f.  SELF-OPINION.] 

=  SELF-OPINIATED. 

1624  MASSIXGER  Parlt.  Z.OTVin.i,Thisself-opinioned  fool, 
1691  SOUTH  Serm.  (1697)  355  A  bold,  self-opjnion'd  Physician. 
1794  ELLIOT  in  i^th  Ref.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  578 
He  argues  closely^  but  is  long-winded  and  self-opinioned. 
1822  SCOTT  Nigel  i,  An  ingenious,  but  whimsical  and  self- 
opinioned  mechanic.  1903  Wcstm.  Gaz.  2  Dec.  12/1  Nobody 
could  have  been  less  self-opinioned,  and  indeed  if  he  made  a 
suggestion  it  was  with  a  half-apology. 

Hence  Self-opi'nlonedness. 

1879  Daily  N<~U'S  22  Oct.  6/5  A  peculiar  kind  of  religious 
self-opinioned  ness  sprang  up. 

Self-original,  a.    [SELF-  3  b.]    Having  its 

origin  in  itself. 

1704  S.  CLARK  Demonstr.  Being  ff  Attril.  Cod  (1760)  77 
Self-original  Independent  Existence. 

t  Self -originate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  =  next. 

1668  HOWE  Bless.  Righteous  xi,  Its  perfections  were  not  self- 
originate.  '73*  BERKELEY  Minute  Philos.  I.  160  The.. in- 
dependent, self-originate  Cause  and  Source  of  all  Beings. 


Self-ori'ginated,  pa.pple.  and///.  a.  [SELF- 
2.]  Originated  by  oneself  ^itself). 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  229  That  they  are  not  self- 
originated,  but  had  some  beginning  in  prime  Motors,  a  1711 
KEN  Hymnarium  Poet.  Wks.  II.  47  O  Self-originated 
Might,  Thou  All-cre;itinK  Infinite.  1852  (!ROTK  Greece  it. 
Ixx.  IX.  103  A.  .self-originated  stimulus.  1871  FRASER 
Berkeley  ii.  27  Thoughts,  self-originated,  or  immediately 
occasioned  by  reading. 

So  Self-ori'jfinating1///.  a.  ;  Self-origina'tlon  ; 
Self-o'rigined/a.  ppte.,  -•  SKLP-OBIGIMATKD, 

"833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  i.  v.  (18761  127  To  discriminate 
between  the  Son  and  His  underived  *self-originating  Father. 
1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  I.  129  A  personal,  spontaneous,  self- 
originating  and  self-maintained  surrender  to  evil  influences. 
1715  CHEYNE  Phi  IPS.  Princ.  \.  175  Hy  Self-existence  here  I 
mean  'Self-origination.  <zi866J.GROTF,/i.ivz:W.  I'tilit.Phifos. 
xi.  (1870)  177  The  view..  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  it 
[SL.  moral  action]  of  free  self-origination,  a  1711  KF.N  flyn;- 
narium  Poet.  Wks.  II.  40  From  God  "self-originM. 

tSelf-pa-rtial,  a.  Ofis.  rare.  [SELF-  3  a.] 
Favourable  to  one's  own  interests. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Dn  }>artas  \.  vii.  702  O  do  not,  through 
self-pnrtiall  zeal,  With  light-brain  'd  Counsels  vex  yuur  Coin- 

mon-weale, 


1865.  [SELF-  3  a.]  Partiality  or  favourable  dis- 
position towards  oneself;  excessive  regard  for  one's 
own  interests  ;  self-love. 

1628  FKI.THAM  Kcsoh>cs  n.  xxxix.  up,  I  know  not  what 
selfe-pnrtialitie,  makes  vs  thinke  our  sefues  behind-hand,  if 
wee  offer  not  repayment  in  the  same  coine  wee  receiu'd  it. 
1658  OSHORS  Q.  Eliz.  Ep.  A  4  b,  Any  acquired  advantage.. 
self-partiality  or  others  indulgence  hath.,  been  able  to  estate 
me  in.  1726  PtL'TLER  Serui.  Rolls  C!iaf>el  x.  iScj  Hardness 
of  Heart  with  respect  to  others,  joined  with  this  Self-par- 
tiality. 1802-12  HKSTHAM  Ration.  Ju^L.  E-,i<1.  11827)  1^- 
418  Self-partiality  draws  from  each  of  them  such  of  the  facts 
as  promise  to  operate  in  favour  of  his  claim.  1868  MAIN 
Ment.  (V  Mor.  Sci.  600  We  have  our  self-partialities,  but  have 
learnt  the  value  of  equity. 

Self-pC'rfect,  a.  [SELF-jb.]  Perfect  in  oneself. 
1610  HEALEvSt.Aitg'.Cifie0fGod'y&  Alcinous  snith  that 
God  is  supreme,  eternal),  ineffable,  self-perfect. 

Self-perfe'cting,  -M.  sb.  [SELF-  i.]     SKI.I-- 

FERFECTiox  2.  So  Self-perfe'cting-  ///.  a., 
leading  to  self-perfection. 

1883  [see  SELF-LOVE  2].  1008  Daily  Chron.  6  Jan.  4/4  In 
self-perfecting  there  is  something  personal,  something  grati- 
fying to  self-love. 

Self-perfe-ction. 

1  1.  [SELF-  5  a.]     Inherent  perfection.   Ohs. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  ix.  22  Shee  was  of  such  a  selfe- 
perfection;  that  she  might  very  well  embleme,  whatsoeuer 
omnipotency  could  make  most  rare. 

2.  [SELF-  i  b.]  The  perfecting  of  one's  character, 
life,  etc.  V.S. 

1837  HT.  MARTINEAU.S0C.  Aincr.  III.  49  In  the  days  when 
mutual  and  self-perfection  will  be  the  prevalent  idea  which 
the  civilisation  of  the  time  will  express.  1905  E.  H.  HOLT 
tr.  Miinstt'rbergls  Americans  355  In  Puritan  America  the 
soul's  welfare  stood  in  the  foreground,  and  only  secondarily 
was  the  striving  for  self-perfection,  self-searching,  and  self- 
culture  made  tocontribute  to  the  advance  of  objective  culture. 

Hence  Self-perfe'ctionating1  ///.  a.,  Self- 
perfe'ctionment  (in  recent  Diets.). 

1858  J.  MARTINKAU  Stud.  Chr.  144  No  self-per  feet  ionat  ing 
process..  has  warmth  enough  to  ripen  the  soul's  diviner 
fruits. 

Self-pi'ty.  [SELF-  i  d.]  Pity  or  tender  feeling 
for  oneself. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  v.  (1632)  182  She  tare,  With- 
out  setfe-pitty,  herdis-heueled  haire.  1647  H.  MOR  K  /'/;//<?  jr. 
Poems^lnsomn.  Philos.  xxii,  They  would  forsake  This  work 
of  God,  and  out  of  dear  self-pitty  Fly  from  the  creatures. 
a  1711  KF.N  Ckristophil  Poet.  Wks.  I.  504  Not  thy  pure 
Will,  not  thy  nice  Sense  of  Pain,  Cou'd  Self-indulgence,  or 
Self-pity  gain.  1859  BAIN  Emotions  fy  Will  viii.  135  Self- 
pity,..  often  very  strong  in  the  sentimentally  selfish,  but 
quite  real  in  all  who  have  any  tender  susceptibilities.  1885- 
94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  $  Psyche  Apr.  viii,  Disconsolate,  and  with 
self-pity  pined.  1899  CROCKETT  AV/  Kennedy  xxx,  Self-pity 
is  bad  at  any  time.  It  is  fatal  at  twelve. 

attrib.  (11628  F.  GREVIL  Alaham  v.  ii,  This  innocent.. 
With  his  selfe-pitty  teares,  drew  teares  from  vs. 

So  Self-pi-tifol  a.,  -pi'tifulness  ;  Self-pi-ty- 
ing-ly  adv. 

1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  viii,  The  necessity  for 
draining  her  of  her  self.piiifulness.  Ibid.,  In  the  morning 
she  was  a  dried  channel  of  tears,  no  longer  self-pitiful.  1899 
MACK  AIL  JK  Morris  II.  66  '  I  feel  a  lonely  kind  of  a  chap  ', 
he  says  of  himself,  .half  self-  pityingly. 

Self-pleased.  ///.  a.  [SELF-  3  a.]  Pleased 
with  oneself  ;  sen-complacent. 

a  1809  J,  M.  MASON  (Webster),  A  self-pleased  man.  18x5 
T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  ii.  Man  of  Many  Fr.  I.  ajh  She 
quitted  the  sofa  she  had  been  unwillingly  sharing  with  the 
self-pleased  beau.  1904  DOWDEN  Browning  56  The  self- 
pleased,  keen-sighted  Legate. 

t  Self-plea'ser.  0/>s.  [SELF-  i  c.]  One  who 
does  his  own  '  pleasure  \ 

158*  Bible  (Rheims)  2  Pet.  ii.  10  Them  whiche.  .contemne 
dominion,  bold,  self-pteasers  [Vulg.  sibi  placentes^  Gr.  av0a* 
Sue,  i  (MI  selfe  willed].  1632  SANDERSON  Stnn.  II.  18  S. 
Peters  word,  .signifieth  as  much  as  sclf-pleasers. 

Self-plea-sing,  vbl.  sb.    [SELF-  i  b.] 

1.  Doing  one's  own  '  pleasure  '  or  will. 

1681  OWES  Humble  Test.  89  All  Self-seeking,  and  Self. 

pleasing,,  .must  utterly  becast  away.    184*  MANNING  Serm. 

vii.  (18481  1.  08  The  greater  number  of  men  live  lives  of  mere 

sclf-plwiing. 


SELF-PLEASING. 

2.  Self-complacency. 

1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Cockayne,  Their  culture  gene- 
rally enables  the  travelled  English  to  avoid  any  ridiculous 
extremes  of  this  self-pleasing. 

So  Self-plea- sing  ppl.  a. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  iv.  6  With  such  selfe-pleasing 
thoughts  herwound  she  fed.  1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  Marriage 


anew.  1818  Brit.  Rev.  XII.  191  His  vanity  and  self-pleas, 
ing  activity.  1855  KINGSLEY  West™.  Hoi  xi,  All  the 
trickeries  of  self-pleasing  sorrow. 

Self-poise.  ('••$.  [f.  next :  cf.  POISE  J/'.]  The 
condition  or  property  of  being  self-poised. 

1854  '  GRACE  GREENWOOD  '  Haps  St  Mishaps  3  A  maturity 
of  thought..,  a  self-poise  about  him,  which  impress  you. 
1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Worship  Wks.  (Bohr.)  II.  394  A 
self-poise  Iwlongs  to  every  particle.  1884  Century  Mag. 
Jan.  453/2  Excellent  qualifications  for  either  soldier  or 
citizen — self-poise,  a  quick  intelligence,  close  application. 

Self-poised,///- «.  [SELF- 3  b.]  Poised  or 
balanced  by  its  own  unaided  power  or  without 
support  Also  fig.  of  persons,  their  actions,  etc. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met,  i.  (1626)  i  Nor  hung  the  selfe- 
poiz'd  Earth  in  thin  Ayre  plac't.  1776  MICKLE  tt.Cajnoau 
I.iisiad  x.  442  Each  movement  still  beginning,  still  com- 
pleat,  It's  Author's  type,  self  poised,  perfection's  seat.  1802 
\VORDSW.  To  a  Butterfly  2  I've  watched  you  now  a  full 
half-hour,  Self-poised  upon  that  yellow  flower.  1838  TUPPKR 
Proverb.  Pliilos.  Ser.  I.  Of  Subjection  7  The  self-poised  cha- 
racter  of  God.  1875  LONGF.  Alasqne  of  Pandora  iv,  Thy 
form  Self-poised  as  if  it  floated  on  the  air. 

I  lence  Self-poi'sedness. 

1848  Wfstm.  Rev.  XLIX.  339  This  favourite  notion  of 
man's  self-poisedness. 

Self-polltrtion.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Masturbation, 
self-abuse. 

1626  R.  BERNARD  Isle  of  Ulan  (1627!  77  Fornication,  Selfe. 
pollution,  &c.  1733  Ordinary  of  A'eivgate  No.  i  Advt., 
Self- Pollution  (that  cursed  School  Wickedness).  itapGoaCs 
Study  Med.  (ed.  3}  III.  240 Two  young  men  who  had  induced 
the  same  disease  by  a  habit  of  self-pollution. 

Hence  Self-polluter. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIII.  214/1  In  scripture,  .we 
find  self-polluters  termed  effeminate,  unclean. 

Self-pOSSe'SSed,  ///•  a.  [Formed  after  SELF- 
POSSESSION;  see  SELF- 2.]  Characterized  by  self- 
possession. 

1838  I.YTTON  Alice  i.  v,  Tall,  self-possessed,  and  dressed 
plainly  indeed.  1848  DICKENS  Dotnbey  xxi,  She  was  not 
embarrassed,  but  wholly  self-possessed.  1897  '  H.  S.  MERRI- 
MAN  '  In  Kedar's  Tents  iii,  The  voice  was  clear  and  low, 
remarkably  self-possessed. 

Hence  Self-posse'ssedly  aJv. 

1893  Cornh.  Mag.  July  2  She  received  the  ovation  self- 
possessedly. 

Self-pOSSe'Ssing,///.  a.  rare.  [f.  after  next.] 
=  SELF-POSSESSED. 

1789  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  III.  20  To  dare  to  be  fearful,  when 
all  about  you  are  full  of  presumption  and  confidence,  .dis- 
covers a  self-possessing  and  collected  character.  1863  M. 
HBYDIE  Tabl.  Geol.,  etc.  54  A  quiet,  self -possessing  mind. 

Self-pOSSC'SSion.  [SELF-  i  d.]  Command  of 
one's  faculties  or  feelings;  self-command,  com- 
posure. 

1745  J.  MASON  Self-Knwl.  IL  i.  (1853)  T35  To  preserve  an 
Equanimity  and  Self-possession  under  all  the  various  scenes 
of  Adversity  and  Prosperity.  i8ai  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xv,  The 
youth  underwent  the  gaze  of  Majesty,  not  the  less  grace- 
fully that  his  self-possession  was  mingled  with  embarrass- 
ment. 1878  GLADSTONE  Prim.  Horn.  112  The  self-posses- 
sion and  self-command  of  every  Greek  are  perfect. 

transf.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India  314  A  low  flight  of  steps 
on  which  the  ponies  pass  up  and  down  with  extraordinary 
self-possession. 

Self-praise.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Praise  or  com- 
mendation of  oneself. 

1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  on  Folly  A  ij,  Unles  perhaps  some 
be  better  acquainted  with  me,  then  this  my  self-prayse  {as 
me  seemeth)  I  maie  well  take  vpon  me.  1662  Mr.  Hobbes  con- 
sidered 57  That  part  of  his  self-praise  which  most  offends 
you  is  in  the  end  of  his  Leviathan.  17*5  Pope'sOdyss.\\\\. 
Notes  II.  225  Self-praise  is  sometimes  no  fault.  1826  Cob- 
Lett's  Reg.  LVIII.  743/1  In  general  it  is  a  good  rule.. that 
self-praise  is  no  commendation.  1848 THACKERAY  I'an.Fair 
xxxv,  Osborne  broke  out  into  a  rhapsody  of  self-praise  and 
imprecations.  1856  GROTE  Hist.  Greece  n.  xciv.  XII.  260 
These  and  other  self-praises  disparaging  to  the  glory  of 
Alexander. 

So  Self-praised  pa.  pple. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  vi.  (1626)  no  A  Stork";  who, 
with  white  pinions  rais'd,  Is  euer  by  her  creaking  bill  selfe* 
prais'd. 

Self-preservation.  [SELF-  i  a.]  The  pre- 
servation of  one's  existence ;  esp.  applied  to  the 
natural  law  or  instinct  which  impels  living  creatures 
to  take  measures  to  prolong  life  and  avoid  injury. 

a  16x4  DONNE  Biadaftrro?  (1644)  A  A,  It  is  onely  upon  this 
reason,  that  selfe-preservation  is  of  Natural!  Law.  1671  MIL- 
TON Samson  505  If  the  punishment  Thou  canst  avoid,  self, 
preservation  bids.  1681  DRYDEN  Span.  Friar  iv.  ii,  Self, 
preservation  is  the  first  of  laws.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  \\. 
I.  40  Against  such  internal  enemies,  .the  most  severe  regu- 
lations, and  the  most  cruel  treatment,  seemed  almost  justified 
by  the  great  law  of  self-preservation.  1875  GLADSTONE 
Glean.  (1879)  III.  172  Both  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
and  the  laws  of  duty  combine  in  prompting  them  to  put  off 
the  evil  day. 

So  Self-prese-rvative,  Self-prese*rvatory 
atfjs.y  Self-prese-rving-  ppl.  a. ;  f  Self-pre- 

se-rvingly  adv,y  so  as  to  save  oneself  trouble. 
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1839  Tinas  29  July  4/2  Every  creature  has  its  "self.pre-  I 
servative  instinct.  1871  R.  H.  HUTTON  Ess.  iii.  (1877)  1.  45 
The  self-preservative  correspondence  between  internal  and 
external  changes.  1885  H.  O.  FORBES  Natur.  Wand.  III.  viii. 
254  My  rower  righted  it  by  a  'self-preservatory  act.  1669 
HOPKINS  Serm.  I  Pet.  13,  14  (1685)  34  Upon,  .'self-preserv- 
ing Principles,  Submission  may  sometimes  be  yielded  to  the 
lawful  Commands  of  an  unlawful. .  Power.  1735  SOMERVILLE 
Ckace  n.  503  Others,  whom  Fear  Inspires  with  self-preserv- 
ing Wiles.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  11.  v,  A  traitorous 
self-preserving  Court.  1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notes  III.  viii. 
123  It  was.. more  'selfe-preservingly  done  to  leave  him  to 
the  Sarcasmes  of  his  Book,  then  by  a  shoulder-experience  to 
have  learn'd  how  to  write  a  literall  invective  against  him. 

Self -pride.  [SELF-  3  a.]  Pride  in  oneself,  one's 
achievements,  one's  position  ;  personal  pride. 

n  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  289  Puffing  them  vp  by 
being  besought,  with  such  a  selfe-pride  of  superiority.  1633 
STRAFFORD  in  Browning  Life  (1891)  301  That  self  pride 
which  hath  to  our  owne  esteeme,  represented  vs  much  bigger 
..then  in  deed  ther  is  cause  for.  1729  LAW&r&MKrC.xvm, 
341  Banish,  .every  thought  of  self-pride  and  self-distinction. 
1822  COI.TON  Lacon  II.  cxxxviii.  104  This  Self-pride  is  the 
common  friend  of  our  humanity.  1865  FLOR.  MARRVAT 
Love's  Confl.  xxxix,  George  Treherne's  self-pride  came  to 
his  aid  in  this  place,  and  stood  him  in  the  stead  of  virtue. 
1907  Cfi.  Q.  Re-.'.  July  471  To  gratify  private  pride  and  self- 
interest  in  the  first  case,  then  the  self-pride  of  the  Suprema. 

Self-raised,  fa.pph.  and  ppl.  a.  [SELF-  2.] 
Raised  by  oneself,  by  one's  own  power ;  (of  a  plant) 
grown  without  human  aid. 

1647  tr.  Kehmeris  Clavis  §  54  The  most  Inward  ground, 
wherein,  the  selfe  raised  [marg.  Or  owne  arisen]  will  bringeth 
it  selfe,  by  a  reception,  into  somethingnesse.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  l.  6j4  That  all  these  puissant  Legions.. shall  faile  to 
re-ascend  Self-rais'd.  llnd.  858  Self-begot,  self-rais'd  By  our 
own  quick'ning  power.  1852  G.  W.  JOHNSON  Cottage  Card. 
Dict.s.\.  Rosentary,\*ben  the  plants  are  self-raised onan  old 
wall.  1872  MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886)  6  The  self-raised  spon- 
taneous  products  of  some  miraculous  soil. 

Self-rai-sing,  ppl.  a.  [SELF- 3  b.]  Applied 
to  a  kind  of  flour  which  causes  dough  or  paste  to 
rise  without  the  addition  of  baking-powder,  etc. 

1869-71  Casseirs  Honseh.  Guide  IV.  14  Richardson's 
Tryphena, or  Self-raising  Flour.  1875 Encycl.Brit.  111.256/1. 

Selfre :  see  SILVER. 

Self-realiza'tiou.  Philos.  [SELF-  i  a.]  The 
fulfilment  by  one's  own  efforts  of  the  possibilities 
of  development  of  the  self. 

1876  F.  H.  BRADLEY  Eth.  Studies  ii.  59  What  remains  is 
to  point  out  the  most  general  expression  for  the  end  in  itself, 
the  ultimate  practical '  why ' ;  and  that  we  find  in  the  word 
sclf-rcalizatwn.  Il'id.  75  There  is  self-realization  in  all  action. 
1907  ILLINGWORTH  Doctr.  Trin.  xii.  245  This  realisation  for 
which  the  Christian  looks,  while  it  is  the  realization  of  him- 
self, is  not  self-realisation.  For. .it  is  not  in  the  last  resort 
his  own  achievement,  but  the  gift  of  God. 

Self-refle-ction.    [SELF-  i  a,  3  a.] 
f  1.  Reflection  or  image  of  oneself.   Obs. 
1636  DAVENANT  Plat.  Lovers  H.  i.  D  4,  The  fam'd  Anti- 
pheron,whom  once  the  learned  Stagerite  Admir'd  so  for  the 
selfe-reflection  that  He  wore  like  to  his  perfect  Image  still 
where  hee  mov'd. 

1 2.  Censure  or  reproof  of  oneself.  Ols. 

1681  OWF.N  'I'poffjMa  TOU  Ilftf/ioTos  I.  iv.  Wks.  1852  VII. 
307  We  can  omit  and  lose  such.. opportunities.. without  re- 
gret or  self-reflection.  1697  BURGHOPE  Disc.  Relif.  Assemli. 
JJed.,  They  can  hear  the  call  to  church,  and  see  others  go, 
and  yet  stay  at  home  without  any  self-reflections. 

3.  Reflection,  meditation,  or  serious  thought  as 
to  one's  character,  actions,  motives,  etc. 

c  1670  O.  HEYWOOO Script.  Fast  in  Autotiog.  (1881)  II.  332 
How  usefull  is  this  self-reflexion  in  order  to  a  fast.  1691 
HARTCLIFFE  Mor.  fy  Int.  Virtue  285  Self- Reflection,  the  best 
means  to  an  impartial  judgment  of  things,  will  take  place, 
and  the  true  voice  of  Conscience  will  be  heard.  1809-10 
COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  99  A  moment's  steady  self-rellec- 
lion  will  show  us,  that  in  the  simple  determination  '  black  is 
not  white  '.  .all  the  powers  are  implied  that  distinguish  man 
from  animals,  a  1882  T.  H.  GREEN  f'roleg.  Ethics  §  94  Self- 
reflection  is  the  only  possible  method  of  learning  what  is  the 
inner  man  or  mind  that  our  action  expresses. 

So  Self-refle-ctive,  f-refle'xive  adjs.,  disposed 
to  or  characterized  by  self-reflection. 

1879  Expositor  X.  87  In  opposition  to  the  Buddhist  spirit  of 
self-annihilation,  he  declares  that  the  sympathetic  are  the 
most  'self-reflective.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  6  These 
'self-reflexive  Acts  of  Conscience. 

Self-rega-rd.    [SELF-  i  a,  3  a.] 

1.  Regard  of  or  consideration  for  oneself. 

1595  SPENSER  Col.  Clout  682  But  selfe-regard  of  priuate 
good  or  ill,  Moues  me  of  each,  so  as  I  found,  to  tell.  1691-8 
NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III.  185  Without  being  sway'd 
by  any  by,  private,  or  self-regards.  1703  POPE  Let.  to  ll-y. 
fherley  30  Apr.,  The  friendship . .  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
true  and  unmixed  with  too  much  self-regard.  1890  Spec- 
tator n  Jan.  43/2  Effectually  fusing  the  indifference  and 
cool  self-regard  of  others. 

2.  =  SELF-RESPECT  3. 

1811  BYRON  Hints  fr.  Itor.  741  If  friendship's  nothing, 
self-regard  might  teach  More  polish'd  usage  of  nis  parts  of 
speech.  1856  EMERSON  Eug.  Traits,  Cockayne  83  This  little 
superfluity  of  self-regard  in  the  English  brain,  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  their  power. 

So  Self-reffa-rdant  a.,  -regra'rdinir  ///.  a., 
looking  towards  or  centring  upon  oneself,  marked 
by  self-regard  ;  watchful  of  oneself;  Self-reg-a'rd- 
less  a.,  -reg-a-rdlessness. 

1840  C.  H.  TOWNSHF.ND  Facts  in  JlTesinerism  III.  ii.  294 
To  be  'self-regardant  and  watchful  of  our  own  sensations  as 
they  arise.  1893  f-T.  Amer.  KIT.  Aug.  237  Man  is  not  only 
a  self-regardant  but  a  sympathetic.. being.  1789  BENTHAM 
rrinc.  Legisl.  p.  xxxviii  note,  The  pleasures  and  pains  of 


SELF-REPBOACH. 

amity  and  enmity  are  of  the  'self-regarding  cast.  1868 
BAIN  Ment.  f,  Mor.  Sci.  iv.  x.  393  The  application  of  Pru. 
dential  or  self-regarding  motives.  1907  ILLINGWORTH  Doctr. 
Trin.  vii.  140  Certain  personal  or  self-regarding  virtues., 
consisting  chiefly  in  habits  of  propriety  and  self-control. 
1899  Daily  News  2  Oct.  6/4  The  courage  and  'self-re- 
gardless patriotism  of  youth.  1870  BLACK  Kilmeny  xxvi, 
Wonderful  self-possession  and  "self-regardlessness. 

Self-re'gulated,///.  a.  [SELF-  2,  4.]  Regu- 
lated from  within  or  automatically. 

1847  in  WEBSTER.  iqo^Edin.  Ret'.  Oct.  517  The  Colleges 
were  isolated,  self-regulated  and  self-contained. 

So  Self-re  grilating  ///.  a. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  26/2  A  self-regulating  thermostat  or 
heat-governor.  1839  SELBY  in  Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Club  I. 
vii.  lor  A  self-regulating  thermometer.  1840  Mech.  Mag. 
XXXIII.  274  Chesterman's  Patent  Self-regulating  Stove. 
The  principal  novelty.. is  the  mode  adopted  for  regulating 
the  rate  of  combustion ..  by  means  of  the  vaporization  of  water. 

Self-regula'tion.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Regulation, 
control,  or  direction  by  or  of  oneself  (itself). 

1693  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  196  Tis  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  Self-regulation  for  a  Alan  to  proceed  thus 
far,  not  to  enjoy,  but  only  to  use  the  World.  1879  DOWDEN 
Soutliey  ii.  29  His  chief  lesson  was  the  large  one  of  self- 
regulation.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  no  The  muscular 
coats  of  the  small  arteries  are .  .capable  of  self-regulation. 

So  Self-re'gulative  a.,  Self-re  gulator,  Self- 
re  'fpilatory  a. 

a  1866  WHEWELL(Ogilvie),  'Self-regulative.  i8g6AUfa<tt's 
Syst.  Jiff  if.  1. 1 10  The  endotheliumof  the  capillaries  is.,  self- 
regulative.  1862  BURTON  Bk.-Hunter  1 1  Any.  .peculiarity 
which  may  transfer  them  from  the  class  of  free  'self-regula- 
tors to  that  of  persons  'under  treatment'.  1899  Allbntt's 
Syst.  Med.  VI.  239  An.. adaptive  'self-regulatory  capacity. 
Self-reli'ance.  [SELF-  3  a.]  Reliance  upon 
oneself,  one's  own  powers,  etc.  (rarely  with  un- 
favourable implication.) 

1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  117  In  as  far  as  they 
exchange  self-reliance  for  reliance  on  anything  out  of  them- 
selves. 1862  GOULBURN  Pers.  Relig.  203  If  we  have  failed 
again  and  again  in  meeting  Temptation,  .it  will  be  well  to 
examine  whether  there  be  not  some  particle  of  self-reliance 
lurking  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts.   1879  M.  ARNOLD  Mixed 
Ess.,  Democracy  1 8  A  self-reliance  which  disposed  each  man 
to  act  individually  and  independently. 

So  Self-reli'ant  a.,  Self-relying:  ///.  a. 

1848  LYTTON  Harold  vni.  iv,  'Self-reliant  hath  Hilda 
called  me.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Cartilage  292  Publius  was  sent 
oft"  to  Spain  with  a . .  force,  which  a  less  courageous  and  self- 
reliant  people  would  have  been  unwilling  to  spare.  1829 
SCOTT  Anne  o/G.  iii,  The  *self-relying  resolution  of  a  mind 
too  virtuous  to  suspect  evil.  1880  MCCARTHY  Chen  Times 
xl.  III.  225  An  independent,  quiet,  self-relying  man. 

Selfren,  obs.  form  of  SILVERN. 

Self-reilOU'llced,  ///•  <*•  [Formed  after 
SEI.F-RENUNCIATION  ;  see  SELF-  2  .]  Full  of  self- 
renunciation.  So  Self-renon-ncement,  =  SELF- 
REXI'NCIATION ;  Self-renou-ncing  ///.  a.  (hence 
-renovrncingly  adv.}. 

1838  MRS.  BROWNING  Virgin  Mary  to  Child  Jesus  vi,  I 
knelt  down. .Too 'self-renounced  for  fears.    1842  MANNING 
Serm.  v.  (1848)  I.  75  To  take  shelter  in  a  secret  life  of  'self- 
renouncement.     1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  ft  Dogma  (1876)  93 
Self-examination,  self-renouncement,  and  mildness.    1781 
COWPER  Truth  568  That  'self-renouncing  wisdom.     1858 
GEO.  ELIOT  Sc.  Cler.  Life,  Janet's  Rep.  xix.  II.  285  The 
self-renouncing  faith  which  has  soothed  that  conflict  into  rest. 
!85g  —  A.  Bede  I.  iv,  Such  a  woman  as  Lisbeth..at  once 
patient  and  complaining,  self-renouncing  and  exacting.   1842 
MRS.  BROWNING  Grk.  Chr.  Potts  196  Trustfully  as  child 
before  mother,  'self-renouncingly  as  child  after  sin. 


Self-renuncia'tion.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Renuncia- 
tion of  oneself,  one's  own  will.  etc. 

1791  [HANNAH  MORE] Rclig.  Fashion.  World 63  He.. who 
does  not  live  in  a  regular  course  of  self-renunciation,  will  not 
be  likely.. to  perform  acts  of  beneficence.  1842  MANNING 
Serm.  xii.  (1848)  I.  160  They  who  followed  Him.. had  to 
make  the  same.. act  of  self-renunciation,  1861  MILL  Utilit. 
ii.  24  The  only  self-renunciation  which  it  [sc.  utilitarian 
morality]  applauds,  is  devotion  to  the  happiness,  .of  others. 

So  Self-rentrnciatory  a. 

1901  W.  MACINTOSH  Rabbi  Jesus  232  Jesus.. asks  for  a 
love  as  self-renunciatory  as  His  own. 

Self-repe-llency.  ?  Obs.    [SELF-  i  d.]    The 

quality  (possessed  by  gases)  of  being  made  np  of 
mutually  repelling  molecules  or  atoms.  So  Self- 
repe-llent  a.,  Self-repe'lling-  ///.  a. 

1803  Jos.  BLACK  Lect.  Chem.  I.  34  We  may  expect  to  find 
the  matterof  heat .  .rarefied,  in  consequenceof  its  own .  .'self- 
repellency.  Ibid.  49  Heat  depends  on  the  abundance  of  a 
subtile  matterhighlyelastic,  or  'self-repellent.  1828-32 WEB- 
STER, *  Self-repelling,  repelling  by  its  own  inherent  power. 

Self-repre'SSion.  [SELF-  I  a.]  Repression 
of  oneself,  one's  desires,  opinions,  etc.  So  Self- 
repre'ssed,  -repressing?///,  adjs.,  characterized 
by  self-repression. 

1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  xix,  Rosa,  I  am  'self-repressed 
again.  1904  W.  M.  ROSSETTI  in  Chr.  Rossettfs  Poems 
Pref.  p.  x,  One  finds  in  her  verse  a  noticeable  combination 
of  the  outspoken  with  the  'self-repressing.  1866  Ch.  Times 
27  Jan.,  His  whole  official  career  has  displayed  a  capacity 
for  'self-repression  which  [etc.].  1890  HF.NTY  With  I.ee  in 
yirg.  ii,  The  habitual  self.repression  of  a  slave. 

Seif-reproa'ch.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Reproach  of 
oneself. 

1779  Mirror  No.  50  F4  A  conscious  blush  of  shame  and 
self-reproach.  1797  WORDSW.  OldCumb.  Beggar  r36  Men 
who  can  hear  the  Decalogue  and  feel  No  self-reproach. 
1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  II.  xxxiv.  354  The  English 
monopolist  had  no  self-reproach  for  prohibiting  the  industry 
of  the  colonists. 


SELF-HEPEOACHED. 

SoSelf-reproa-ched///.a.,Self-reproa-chfula., 
Self-reproa'chingr///.o.(hence-reproa-ohingly, 
-reproa'ehingness). 

1829  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  II.  in  Such  a  man  may  live 
*self-reproached.  1869  P.  LANDRETH  Adam  Thomson  ii. 
77  Disappointed,  depressed,  desponding,  and  fiercely  •self- 
reproachful.  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  600  *Self-reproaching 
conscience.  1848  KEBLE  Serin.  Pref.  p.  xxix,  To  help  him 
to  assuage  his  self-reproaching  thoughts.  1847-54  WEBSTER, 
*Sclf-rcproachingly,  by  reproaching  one's  self.  1850  Eraser's 
Mag.  XL1I.  139  The  weary,  .loathsome  *self-reproaching- 
ness  of  idleness.  1890  TALMAGE  From  Manger  to  Throne 
306  His  *self-reproachment  for  doubting  the  words  of  Christ. 

Self-reproo'f.  [SELF-  i.]  Reproof  of  one- 
self. So  Self-repro-val,  Self-repro'ved///.  a., 
Self-repro  •  vinjf  vbl.  si.  and  ppl.  a. 

1775  ASH,  *Self-reproof,  the  reproof  of  conscience.  1827 
SCOTT  Chron.  Canongate  iii,  The  anguish  produced  by  this 
self-reproof  was  so  strong,  that  I  put  my  hand  suddenly  to 
my  forehead.  1847  HKLPS  Friends  in  C.  I.  iii.  42  All  that 

self-r 


full  of  alteration,  And  *selfereprouing.  1775  ASH,  *Self- 
reproving,  reproving  one's  self. 

Self-repu-gnan.ee.  Now  rare.  [SELF-  i  d.] 
Self-contradictory  quality  or  character.  So  Self- 
reptvg-nancy;  Self-repn'gnant  a.,  self-contra- 
dictory. 

1649  MILTON  Tenure  of  Kings  5  The  ignorance  or  the 
notorious  hypocrisie  and  *selfe-repugnance  of  our  dancing 
Divines.  1674  BOYLE  Corfusc.  I'hiloi.  16  They. .have  re- 
course to  agents,  which.. involve  no  *self-renugnancy  in 
Iheir  very  notions,  as  many  of  the  judicious  thiiiK  substantial 
forms  and  real  qualities  do.  1701  NOHRIS  Ideal  H'orldl. 
yi.  33g_  For  necessary  truth  to  be  the  effect  of  God  is  a  most 
inconsistent  "self-repugnant  notion.  1835  BROWNING  Para- 
celsus i.  398  An  arbitrary,  self-repugnant  scheme.  1836-7  SIR 
W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  xii.  (1859)  I.  218  This,  at  first  sight, 
may  appear  like  paradox  :  I  trust  you  will  soon  admit  that 
the  counter  doctrine  is  self-repugnant. 

Self-repu-lsion.  ?  Obs.  [SELF-  i  a.]  The 
action  of  self-repellent  molecules  or  substances.  So 
Self-reprrlsive  a.,  self-repellent. 

1834  PROUT  Cfiem.  Meteorol.  App.  563  The  individual 
molecules  of  the  gas.. are  thus  enabled  to  assume  those 
positions,  .in  which  their  mutual  self-repulsion  is  the  great- 
est possible.  Ibid.  70  A  given  volume  of  steam,.. contains 
the  same  number  of  self-repulsive  molecules,  as  a  similar 
volume  of  air.  Ibid.  73  The  molecules. .may.  .be  supposed 
to  exert  a  self-repulsive  influence  on  each  other.  1837 
WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Set.  III.  17  /Epinus  devised  a 
method  of  examining  the  nature  of  the  electricity,  .by  means 
of  which  he  ascertained  its  distribution,  and  found  that  it 
agreed  with  such  a  law  of  self-repulsion. 

Self-respe'ct.  [In  sense  i,  SELF-  5  a,  d;  in 
senses  2  and  3,  SELF-  I  d.] 

1 1.  A  private,  personal,  or  selfish  end.  (Chiefly 
pi. ;  cf.  SELF-END.)  Obs. 

1613  BP.  HALL  Semi.  Wks.  (1625)  468  Men  ;  subiect  to  all 
passions,  infirmities,  self-respects.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial. 
II.  30  Impartial  Rectitude  and  Uprightness,  without  all 
Self-respects.  1673  HOWE  in  H.  Rogers  Life  (1863)  v.  141 
Have  I  not  an  undue  design  or  self-respect  in  it  ? 

f2.  Self-love,  self-conceit.   Obs. 

1657  HAWKE  Killing  i s  M.  Pref.,  Most  men  are  transported 
with  a  philauty  or  self-respect,  and  have  envious,  .ears,  to 
hear  ill  reports  of  others. 

3.  Proper  regard  for  the  dignity  of  one's  person 
or  one's  position. 

1795-1814  WORDSW.  Excnrs.  vi.  353  To  her  guilty  bowers 
Allured  him,  sunk  so  low  in  self-respect  As  there  to  linger.  1849 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  619  The  fortitude  of  Monmouth 
was  not  that  highest  sort  of  fortitude  which  is  derived  from 
reflection  and  from  selfrespect.  1873  K.  HALL  Mod.  Engl. 
363  Much  too  cheap  for  any  person  of  proper  self-respect  to 
indulge  in.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  Fleet  I.  vi,  Things 
which,  if  left  undone,  would  cause  a  gentlewoman  to  lose  her 
self-respect. 

So  Self-respe-ctfnl  (hence  -respe-ctfulness), 
Self-respe  cting-  ppl.  a. 

1890  Academy  XXXVIII.  192/2  His  style,  while  firm.., 
is  'self-respectful  with  that  reticence  which  in  manners  we 
call  breeding  and  in  art  distinction.  1903  19/4  Cent.  Dec. 
1003  There  was  a  dignity,  a  '  'sclfrespectfulness  '  in  her  de- 
meanour that  was  most  impressive.  1786 BURNS  Despondency 
iv,  The  lucky  moment  to  improve,  And  just  to  stop,  and  just 
to  move,  With  'self-respecting  art.  1828  SEWELL  Oxford 
Prize  Ess.  23  For  the  humiliation  of  habitual  mendicity, 
it  substituted  an  honourable  and  self-respecting  industry. 
1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  ii.  102  The  well-becoming  pride 
and  self-respecting  gravity. 

Self-restravnt.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Restraint  im- 
posed by  oneself  upon  one's  actions,  etc. 

1775  ASH,  Self-restraint,  a  restraint  from  one's  self.  1848 
MILL  Pol.  Eton.  i.  x.  §  3  (1876)  99  A  prudent  and  con- 
scientious  self-restraint.  1871  JOWETT  Plato\\.  253  Those 
invalids  who,  having  no  self-restraint,  will  not  leave  off  their 
habits  of  intemperance. 

So  Self-restral-ned,  Self-rcstrai-ning  ///. 
fuij's.,  marked  by  or  involving  self-restraint. 

a  1700  DRYDEN  Iliad  I.  398  Power,  'self-restrain'd,  the 
people  best  obey.  1861  WKYTE  MtLVILLEGoorfyiir  Nothing 
II.  195  Her  tone  was  softened,  and  her  bearing  more  self- 
restrained.  1828-32  WEBSTER,  *  Self-restraining,  restrain- 
ing or  controlling  itself.  1844  MARC.  OSSOLI  U'ontan  in 
lylhCent.  (1862)65  Not  [capable]  of  a  steadfast  wisdom, 
nor  self-restraining  virtue. 

Self-revea-led,  ///.  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Revealed 
by  one's  own  action.  So  Self-revealing  vbl.  sb. 
and  ///.  a.,  Self-revea  Iment. 

1908  Outlook  10  Oct.  462/1  Seeing  all  its  strange  beauty 
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and  listening  to  its  mysterious  *self-re  veal  ing.  1839  HALLAM 
Lit.  Eur.  in.  iv,  §  3  By  sanctioning  the  guilt  of  the  'self- 
revealing  party.  1877  E.  CAIRO  P  kilos.  Kant  11.  xviii.  645 
The  doctrine  that  God  as  a  spirit  is  necessarily  self-revealing. 
1907  W.  H.  HADOw5&Afcr.  Sonn.  Introd.  p.  xi,  Of  all  poetic 
forms  the  lyric.,  is  the  most  self- re  veal  ing.  1897  DOWDEN 
Fr.  Lit,  iv.  ii.  277  The  Esprit  ties  £.£»>..  must  always  be 
precious  as  the  *self-revealment  of  a  great  intellect. 

Self-revela'ticm.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Revelation 
of  oneself. 

1852  Pi'LSFORD  tr.  y.  Mailer's  Chr.  Doctr.  Sin  I.  98  A 
self-revelation  of  God.  1853  W.  ]E.KDMI  Aittobiogr.  III.  51 
The  self-revelations  I  have  deemed  essential  to  my  life-story. 
1898  ILLINGWORTH  Div.  Immanence  iv.  §  3.  88  This  then  was 
the  primary  proof,  the  essential  evidence  of  the  Incarnation  ; 
the  self-revelation  of  a  person  to  persons. 

So  Self-re  velative,  Self-re-velatory  adjs. 

1888  Encycl.  Brit,  XXIII.  312/2  *Self-revelative  passages 
are  frequent.  1890  Advance  (Chicago)  23  Oct.,  I  suppose 
that  in  the  *self-revelatory  character  of  these  notes,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that,  .1  am  lazy. 

Self-rewa-rd.  [SELF-  5  b.]  Reward  derived 
from  or  inherent  in  itself.  So  Self-r  ewa-rded, 
-rewa-rding  ppl.  adjs. 

1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vir.  236  \Vho  virtue's  'self-reward  so 
loud  resound, Would. .virtue,  while  they  compliment,  betray. 
1824  Miss  MITFOKD  Village  Ser.  i.  229  Her  sweet  and 
loving  temper  was  "self-rewarded.  1740  Bp.  RUNDLE  iti 
J.  Duncombe  Lett.  (1773)  II.  140  To  perform  to  you  all  the 
'self-rewarding  duties  of  good  neighbourhood.  1868  BAIN 
Mental  <$•  Moral  Set.  in.  v.  245  If  benevolent  actions,  in- 
stead of  being  a  tax,  were  self-rewarding.  1876  MOZLEY 
Univ.  Semi.  xv.  259  Gratitude  is.. a  self-rewarding  virtue. 

Self-ri'ght,  v.  [Back-formation  f.  SELF- 
RIGHTING.]  intr.  To  right  itself.  So  Self- 
ri'g-hted  ;  Self-r i'g-hter,  a  self-righting  boat. 

1881  Daily  News  ai  Jan.  5/8  The  'Norfolk  Lifeboats' 
..will  not  *self-right  if  upset.  1901  H.  TRENCH  Deirdre 
ll^ed,  etc.  TOI  He. .  From  storm  and  mutiny  emerged  alone 
*Self-righted  from  the  dreadful  self-surrender.  1867  Rout- 
ledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  636  When  a  '  *self  righter  '  is  upset 
by  a  heavy  sea,  her  crew  may  be  thrown  out. 

_  Self-ri'ghteOUS,  a.  [SELF-  3  b.]  Righteous 
in  one's  own  esteem. 

rti68oCHARNOCK  Mercy  for  Chief  of  Sinners  (\%w}  15  This 
self-righteous  temper  is  like  an  external  heat  got  into  the 
body,  which  produceth  an  hectic  fever,  a  1820  I.  MILNER 
Senn,  iii.  I.  118  Pharisaical,  self-righteous  views  and  mo- 
lives.  1854  C.  HODGE  On  Romans  vii.  200  Legal  or  self- 
righteous  strivings  after  holiness.  1892  J.  TAIT  Mind  in 
Matter 259  His  severity  was  reserved  for  the  self-righteous. 

So  Self-r i'g-hteously  adv. ;  Self-ri'g-hteous- 
ness,  the  condition  of  being  self-righteous; 
righteousness  for  which  one  gives  oneself  credit. 

1901  IVestm.  Gaz,  i  July  7/3  A  vigilant  police  are  *self- 
righteously  discussing  whether  they  should  enforce  the 
lodging-house  law.  1656  OWEN  Mortif.  Sin  To  Rdr.(i668) 
A  3  b,  The  deplorable  Issues  of  Superstition,  ^self-righteous- 
ness and  Anxiety  of  Conscience.  1833  \VHATELY  in  Life 
(1866)  1.209,  I  understand  the  disease  which  you  call  self- 
righteousness  :  though  the  word  is  hardly  yet  good  English. 
1893  SWINBURNE  Stud.  Prose  $  Poetry  (1894)  27  The  uncon- 
scious malevolence  of  self-righteousness  which  distorted  the 
critical  appreciations,  .of  Lord  Macaulay. 

Self-ri'ghting,  vbl.  sb.  [SELF-  i  b.]  Of  a 
boat :  The  action  of  righting  itself  after  being 
upset.  So  Self-rl-ghting-  ///.  a. 

1855  Art.  Life-boat  fust.  (Paris  Exhib.)  in  Brit.  Aim.  $ 
Comp.  (1856)  50  The  power  of  self-righting  if  upset.  1858 
Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  115  The  new  class  of  self-righting 
life-boats.  1882  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  573/1  Surf-boats,  in- 
capable of  self-righting. 

fig.  1891  Times  14  Jan.  5/3  The  self-righting  power  which 
British  constitutions  derive  from  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
people. 

Self-sa'crifice.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Sacrifice  of 
oneself;  the  giving  up  of  one's  own  interests,  hap- 
piness, and  desires,  for  the  sake  of  duty  or  the 
welfare  of  others. 

1805  WORDSW.  Poems  Sentint.,  Ode  to  Duty  54  Give  unto 
me,  made  lowly  wise,  The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  1843  KINGS- 
LEY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  101  What  a  strange  mystery  is  that  of 
mutual  self-sacrifice  1  to  exist  for  one  moment  for  another. 
1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types  Eth.  Th.  I.  i.  i.  §  7.  226  Absolute 
self-sacrifice  of  the  passions  and  imagination. 

So  Self-sa*crificed  pa.  pple, ;  Self-sa-criflcer, 
a  self-sacrificing  person  ;  Self-sacrifrcial  <z.,  = 
next ;  Self-sa'crlficing1  ///.  a.t  making  a  sacrifice 
of  one's  life,  etc.  (whence  -sa'criflcingly  adv., 
-sa'crificingness). 

«i7ii  KEN  Preparatives  Poet.  Wlcs.  IV.  83  *Self-sacri- 
fic'd,  his  Father's  Will,  And  our  Redemption  to  fulfil.  1900 
Inscr*  in  Postmen**  Park*  Aldersgate  St.,  London,  Mary 
Rogers,  stewardess  of  the  Stella,  March  30,  1899,  self-sacri- 
ficed by  giving  up  her  life-belt,  and  voluntarily  going  down  in 
the  sinking  ship.  1668  H.  MORE  Div,  Dial.  m.  xxv.  I.  467 
Martyrs  and  *Self-sacrificers  to  but  so  faint  a  Shadow .  .of  the 
first  uncreated  Perfection.  1903  Sat.  Km.  4  Apr.  421/2  It  is 
usual  for  the  self-sacrificer  to  be  a  consistently  melodramatic 
person.  1855  BAILF.Y  Mystic^  etc.  98  The  painful  pelican 
*  Self-sacrificial.  1893  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  in  ^^(1898)473 
Your  self-sacrificial  love  to  a  great  duty.  1817  MOORH 
Lalla  Rookh,  Parad.  <$•  Peri  (ed.  a)  149  That  precious  sigh 
Of  pure,  *self-sacrificing  love.  1897  GLADSTONE  E.  Crisis  14 
In  the  midst  of  a  high  and  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm,  the 
Greek  Government  and  people  have  shown  good  sense.  188* 
Advance  (Chicago)  5  Oct.,  *Self-sacrificingly  non-denomi- 
national in  all  directions.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  ix.  (1876)  239 
In  "self-sacrificingness, ..in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life, 
mainly  consists  the  difference  between  being  well  and  ill  bred. 

1  Self-said,  ///.  a.  Obs.    O  SELF  pron*  or 
a.  +  SAID///,  a.]     Selfsame. 
1548  UDALL  Erasm,  Par.  John  x.  15-18  To  sende  furth 
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this  lyfe  out  of  the  bodye,  and  to  cal  agayn  the  same  into 
the  very  selfsayd  bodye  [orig.  hoc  ipsum  corpus}.  1579 
LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  129  Euen  in  the  selfe  said  moment  it 
is  borne . .  to  deliuer  to  a  straunge  nurse. 

Selfsame  (se-lfs^m),  a.  (sd.)t  Now  literary. 
[orig.  two  words  (see  SELF  A.  i  b,  B.  i  c,  and  SAME 
A.  4) ;  subsequently  written  as  a  compound  with 
a  hyphen,  now  as  one  word.  Cf.  Norw.,  Da.  selv- 
samme;  OHG.  selbsama  adv.,  in  just  the  same  way.] 
A.  adj.  (The)  very  same,  very  identical. 

c  1407  LVDG.  Reson  fy  Sens.  3992  She.  .With  the  selve  same 
suerde..  Karf  hyr  hart  even  atweyn.  1539  Biiu.i:  (Great) 
Matt.  viii.  13  Hys  seruaunt  was  healed  in  the  selfe  same 
houre  [TINDALE  1526  that  same,  1534  the  selfe,  Rheims  1582 
the  same].  1573  L.  LLOYD  Marrow  of  Hist.  (1653)  87  The 
self  same  day  that  Adrian  was  made  Emperour  of  Koine. 
'593  HHAKS.  3  Hen.  Vf,  in.  iii.  161  Both  of  you  are  Birds  of 
selfe  same  Feather.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  23  We  were  nur>t 
upon  the  self-same  hill,  Fed  the  same  flock.  1664  BUTLER 
Hud.  ii.  iii.  213  And  still  he's  in  the  self-same  place,  Where 
at  his  setting  out  he  was.  1710  STKELE  Tatler  No.  177  P2 
The  very  self-same  Action  done  by  different  Men  can  not 
merit  the  same  Degree  of  Applause.  1781  COWPKR  TaHe-t. 
388  He  trod  the  very  self-same  ground  you  tread.  1819 
G.  S.  FABER  Dispcns.  (1823)  II.  331  In  the  Greek  original, 
the  self-same  phrase  occurs  in  each  place  without  the  least 
difference.  1833  TICXNYSON  Miller's  Dan.  iv,  Pray,  Alice, 
pray,  my  own  sweet  wife,  That  we  may  die  the  selfsame  day. 
1893  EARLDuNMORE  Pamirs  II.  333, 1  could  hardly  believe  it 
was  the  same  Jura  Bek  who  had  been  such  a  bitter  enemy 
to  Russia.  ..But  it  was  the  selfsame  man. 

b.  One  and  the  selfsame  (arch.),  f  one  selfsame. 
1570  BII.LINGSLEY  Euclid  bk.  i.  post.  vi.  7  Thingcs  which 

are  double  to  one  and  the  selfe  same  thing,  are  equall  the 
one  to  the  other.  1587  GOLDING  DC  M0rnay\\.  (1592)  19  One 
setfesame  Creature,  which  at  one  selfesame  instant,  b'y  one 
selfesame  course,  and  with  one  selfesame  qualitie  of  heate, 
doth  all  the  said  things.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  4  Sad 
nesse  is  one  and  the  selfe-same  thing. . .  How  canst  thou  part 
sadnesse  and  melancholy  ?  1611  BIBLE  i  Cor.  vii,  n  All  those 
worketh  that  one  and  the  selfe  same  spirit  [WvcLtFone  and 
the  same,  TINDALE,  etc.  the  silfe  same].  1630  R.  Johnson's 
Kingd,  ff  Cffffitmu.  93  Having  in  one  selfe-same  field,  .both 
Corne,  Vines,  and  Fruit-trees.  Ibid.  117  This  River  (as 
Severne)  ariseth.  .from  one  and  the  self-same  Mountaine. 

c.  in  predicative  use.     Now  rare. 

1582  N*  T.  (Rheims)  Heb.  i.  12  Thou  art  the  self  same, 
and  thy  yeres  shal  not  faile  {earlier  versions  and  1611 
the  same].  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  1st.  i.  iii,  Their  souls 
self-same  in  nearer  love  did  grow,  c  1680  BEVERIDGE  Serm. 
(1729)  I.  16  The  case  is  the  self-same  here.  1860  PrsEY 
Afin,  Proph.  77  That  we  should  believe  in  Him. .as  He 
Who  Is,  the  self-existing,  the  self-same.  1870  EMERSON 
Soc.  fy  Solit.  vii.  148  Always  selfsame,  like  the  sky. 

fB.  absol,  or  sb.    The  selfsame  person  or  thing  ; 
rarely  as  sb.,pl.  identical  things.     Obs. 

1421  HOCCLEVE  Minor  Poems  136/731  Let  noon  housbonde 
thynke  it  shame.  .Thogh  his  wyf  do  to  him  J>at  selue  same. 
^1550  COVKRDALE  Treat.  Sacr.  Transl.  Pref.,  So  dyd  he 
ordayne  his  apostles  and  in  them  all  that  shoulde  snccede 
them :  priestes  to  offer  vp  the  selfe  same.  1574  tr.  Mario- 
rat's  Apocalips  15,  I  the  Lord  am  the  firste,  and  euen  I  the 
selfsame  am  also  with  the  last.  1582  WATSON  Centurie  of 
Lowe  (Arb.)  41  The  Author.. varieth  from  that  sense,  which 
Chawcer  \seth  in  translating  the  selfe  same.  i638QuARLES 
Mildreiados  Ded.,  You  shall  receive  but  the  selfe-same  by 
Number  and  by  Measure;  which,  before,  you  had  by  Waight. 
1701  NORKIS  Ideal  World  i.  ii.  50  That  they  seem  to  be  as 
so  many  self-sames,  so  many  reproductions  of  one  thing. 

Hence  Selfsa'meness,  identicalness,  identity. 

1577  Bnllinger's  Decades  (1592)  629  The  immutable  self- 
same-nesse  of  the  Trinitie.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  \\.  87 
There  must  needes  be  euer  both  a  selfesamenesse  and  also 
an  othernesse.  1639  LD.  DIGBY,  etc.  Lett.  cone.  Relig.  (1651) 
132  Sweet,  happie,  and  I  think  sole,  is  the  self-sameness 
which  arises  from  pure  principles  of  nature.  1876  F.  H. 
BRADLEY  Eth.  Studies  5  The  first  condition.. is  my  self- 
sameness  ;  I  must  be  throughout  one  identical  person.  1893 
—  Appear,  fy  Real.  x.  113  Self-sameness  exists  as  a  fact, 
and . .  hence  somehow  an  identical  self  must  be  real. 

Self-satisfa'Ctioil.  [formed  after  next.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  self-satisfied. 

1793  BEDDOES  Math.  Evid,  117  We  differ  from  one  another 
in  every  circumstance  of  conduct,  taste,  and  sentiment  with 
perfect  self-satisfaction.  1848 THACKERAY  l'an.Fairxx\u\, 
Following  his  chief,  who  rode  away  in  great  state  and  self- 
satisfaction.  188$  PATTISON  Mem.  254, 1  have  never  enjoyed 
any  self-satisfaction  in  anything  I  have  ever  done. 

Self-sa'tisfied,///.  a.  [SELF- 3  a.]  Satisfied 
with  oneself,  one's  achievements,  etc. ;  marked  by 
self-satisfaction. 

1734  POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  42  No  Bandit  fierce,  no  Tyrant 
madwith  pride,  No  cavern'd  Hermit,  rests  self-satisfy'd. 
x8»3  SCOTT  Qucntin  D.  ix,  Hurried  away,  as  the  most 
cautious  sometimes  are,  by  the  self-satisfied  humour  of  the 
moment.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xxv,  The  self-satisfied 
smirk  of  flash  Toby  Crackit.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der. 
III.  xxxvi.  74  One  must  care  for  them  more  than  for  the 
comfortably  self-satisfied, 

Self-sa-tisfying,  ppl.  "•    [SELF-  :  f.]   That 

satisfies  oneself;  affording  self-satisfaction. 

1671  M  ILTON  Samson  306  They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolv'd, 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution.  1781  COWPER  Trttlk 
7  Then  farewell  all  self-satisfying  schemes,  His  well-built 
systems,  philosophic  dreams  !  1823  KERI.B  Sfrm.  (1848)  II. 
42  Those  self-satisfying  thoughts,  which  the  doctrine  of 
assurance,  .is  continually  fostering  among  Christians. 

Self-secu're,  a.  [SELF-  i  e.]  Sure  of  one- 
sell',  one's  position,  etc. 

a  1700  KEN  Hynnutka  Poet.  Wks.  III.  17  He  self-secure 
thought  he  should  neither  need.  1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  56i/i 
The  most  frugal  and  self-secure  of  sovereigns.  1849  M. 
ARNOLD  Shakespeare  10  Self-schooled,  self-scanned,  self- 
honoured,  self-secure. 
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So  Self-secuTity. 

1766  BLACKSTONECVwMtf.  II.  iv.  50  This  new  polity,  .seems 
..to  have  been. .adopted. .upon  the  same  principle  of  self- 
security.  1768  H.  WALPOLE  Hist.  Doubts  33  Self-security 
prompted  the  princes  and  lords  to  guard  against  this  reverse. 
iy>^SfeaJker8  Apr.  32/1  Bunyan's  self-security  of  opinion. 

Self-see'ker.  [formed  after  next.]  One  who 
seeks  his  own  welfare  ;  one  given  to  self-seeking. 

1632  SYMONDS  Eccles.  Self-seeking  6  No  Self-seeker,  but 
faithful  for  Christ.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  i,  Self-seekers  all 
of  them,  strivers  after  wealth,  power,  and  worldly  ambition. 
1852  TENNYSON  Ode  Death  Wellington  187  Self-seekers 
trampling  on  the  right.  1894  WOLSELEY  Marlborongh  I. 
257  William,  like  most  men  of  the  time,  was  a  self-seeker. 

Self-see'king,  vbl.  sb.  [SELF-  i  b ;  cf.  SEEK 
•v.  1  c.]  The  seeking  after  one's  own  welfare 
before  that  of  others,  prosecution  of  selfish  ends. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia,  u.  (Sommer)  202  Who  by  the  rules 
of  his  own  mind  could  construe  no  other  end  of  mens  doings 
but  self  seking.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  364  Further 
than  Selfe-destruction,  none  can  drive  this  Selfe-seeking. 
a  1680  BUTLER  Charac.,  State-Convert,  He  has  so  much  of 
a  Saint  left  as  to.. denounce  against  Self-seeking,  until  he 
is  sure  to  find  what  he  looks  for.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr. 
I.  55  Partiality  and  acorrupt  principle  of  Self-seeking.  1860 
WHITTIER  Quaker  Alumni  7  All  your  petty  self-seekings. 

So  Self-see'king1  ///.  a. 

a  1628  F.  GREVIL  Let.  Hon.  Lady  \.  Wks.  (1633)  259  Those 
selfe-seeking  Arts,  which  teare  vp  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for 
the  priuate  vse  of  more  than  milke,  and  bony.  1668  H.  MORE 
Div.  Dial.  iv.  viii.  II.  29  The  Reign  of  mere  self-seeking 
Nature.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  n.  xv,  He  is  a  Trades- 
man, a  self-seeking  Wretch.  1823  BYRON  Age  of  Bronze  xiv. 
83  To  pamper  the  self-seeking  wants,  And  prop  the  hill  of 
these  agrarian  ants.  1878  Bos\v.  SMITH  Carthage  233  The 
..least  self  seeking  Roman  of  his  time. 

tSe'lfship.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SELF  *£. -I—SHIP.] 
Selfhood,  personality,  individuality. 

1668  H.  MORE  Div,  Dial.  i.  xxxiv.  I.  143  Can  you  com- 
pare your  distinct  Selfship  with  this  immense  compass,  and 
yet  not  conceive  your  self  surrounded  ? 

Self-Slain,  pa.  pple.  and  ppL  a.  [SELF-  2.] 
Slain  by  one's  own  hand. 

1814  BYRON  Devi?&  Drive  i,  Sausages  made  of  a  self-slain 
Jew.  1883  L.  MORRIS  Songs  Unsung  27  Being  self-slain 
and  numbered  with  the  dead. 

So  Self-slayer,  self-murderer. 

1690  C.  NESSE  Hist,  ff  Myst.  O.  $  N.  Test.  I.  212  Thou  art 
..a  felo-de-se  or  self-slayer.  18*3  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides 
(1885)  I.  300  They  have,  since  Castlereagh  cut  bis  throat, 
relieved  self-slayers  from  the  disgraceof  the  cross-road  burial. 
1845  BAILEY  Festus  254  Let  it  not  be  said  He  sought  his 
God  in  the  self-slayer's  way. 

Self-slau'ghter.  [SELF-  i  a.]  =  SELF-MURDER. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ii.  132  Oh. .that  the  Euerlasting  had 
not  fixt  His  Cannon  'gainst  Selfe -slaughter.  1649  V indie. 
Hammond's  Addr.  10  §  26  Those  Lawes  of  our  Land, 
which  have  look'd  on  this  selfe-slaughter,  as  an  inhumane 
crime.  1743  BLAIR  Grave 410  Just  reeking  from  Self-slaughter, 
in  a  Rage  To  rush  into  the  Presence  of  our  Judge  !  1842 
I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery  v.  69  All  the  shapes  of  death  were 
seen,  Robbers,  fell  beasts,  disease,  Self-slaughter's  mur- 
derous mien.  1897  Daily  Tel.  6  Oct.  10/6  The  horrible 
self-slaughter  by  religious  fanatics. 

So  Self-slau-g-htered///.  a.t  self- murdered. 

1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  1733  Till  Lvcrece  Father  that  beholds 
her  bleed,  Himselfe,  on  her  selfe- si  aught  red  bodie  threw. 
1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  vn.  (1626)  132  Selfe-slaughtred. 
1837  R.  WILSON  Pleas.  Piety  vr.  142  Dying  self-slaughler'd 
that  she  may  obtain  Eternal  bliss  ! 

Self-sowed,  ppl.a.  rare.   =  next. 

1759  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  300  In  the  middle  of  January,  I  had 
self-sowed  marigolds  and  violets  in  bloom. 

Self-SOWn,  pa.  ppU.  and  ///.  a.  [SELF-  2. 
Cf.  ON.  sjAlfsdinn,]  Sown  by  itself  without 
human  or  animal  agency. 

1608  PLAT  Garden  of  Eden  (ed.  Bellingham  1653)  78  These 
seeds  will  also  come  up  well,  being  self-sowen.  1664  EVELYN 
Sylva  Introd.  3  Oaklings, young  Beeches,  Ash,.. spring  from 
the  self-sown  mast  and  keys,  a  1746  HOLDSWORTH  Kent.  •$• 
Diss.  Virgil  (\if&)  85,  I  rather  believe,  he  means  self-sown 
plants,  and  adds — '  N  ullis  hominum  cogentibus ', — to  explain 
his  meaning.  18530.  W.  HOLMES  Poem  Artier.  Med.  Assoc. 
50  The  bud  that  came  Self-sown  in  your  poor  garden's 
borders.  1908  [Miss  FOWLER]  Betw.  Trent fy  Ancholme^-jg 
The  annuals  being  self-sown  year  by  year. 

Self-subsi-stence.  [SELF- 5  b.]  The  quality 
or  condition  of  subsisting  alone  without  dependence 
on  or  support  of  anything  external. 

1629  DONNE  Serm.  xxiv.  (1640)  240  We  banish  all  self- 
subsistence,  all  attributing  of  any  power,  to  any  faculty 
of  our  own.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  539  This  Inde- 
pendence and  Self-subsistence  of  the  Divine  Wil.  1701 
NORRIS  Ideal  World  i.  ;vi.  333  Whence  has  it  [Truth] 
this  self-subsi stance  and  independency  of  being?  1853  J. 
MARTINEAU  Ess.  (1869)  II.  268  The  belief.. that  causality.. 
has  an  absolute  self-subsistence.  1904  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  172 
It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  for  an  advocate  of  self-sub- 
sistence to  measure  prosperity  by  the  export  trade. 

So  Self-subsrsteoicy ;  Self-subsrstent  a., 
-subsi-sting-  ///.  a. 

1657  HEYLIN  Ecclesia  Vind.  i.  ii.  §  2.  55,  I  look  upon  the 
Musarabick  Liturgie..for  as  unquestionable  a  character  of 
"self-subsist ency  as  the  Ambrosian  Office  was  in  the  Church 
of  Milla'm.  1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Refl.  (1848)  I.  325  The 
attribute  of  self-subsistency  vanishes  from  the  soul  on  the 
same  grounds,  on  which  it  is  refused  to  the  mind.  1844 
EMERSON  Ess*  Ser.  n.  vii.  (1876)  173  'Lynch-law'  prevails 
only  where  there  is  greater  hardihood  and  self-subsistency 
in  the  leaders.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Sonl  n.  App.  Pref. 
i  Any  actuall  and  *self-subsistent  Being.  1704  NORRIS 
Ideal  World  n.  iii.  250  Those  sensible  qualities,  .such  as 
heat,  cold,  sweetness.. are  not  self-subsislent  beings.  1817 
COLERIDGE  Const.  Church  $  State,  etc.  (1839)  269  note,  The 
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self-subsistent  Reason  or  Logos,  a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  iv.  iv.  321  Their  Souls  are  not  of  a  'self-subsisting 
nature,  they  cannot  exist  out  of  them.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct.  Sci.  I.  61  Those  [Platonic]  ideas  were  described  as 
eternal  and  self-subsisting,  forming  an  '  intelligible  world  ', 
full  of  the  models  or  archetypes  of  created  things. 

Self-substa-ntial,  a.  rare.  [SELF-  3  b.]  De- 
rived from  one's  own  substance. 

e  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  i.  Thou . .  Feed'st  thy  lights  flame  with 
selfe  substantiall  fewell. 

Self-suffi'ced,  ///.  a.  rare,  [formed  after 
next ;  see  SELF-  2.]  =  SELF-SUFFICIENT  i. 

1706  WATTS  Horas  Lyricx  i.  To  Mitio  n.  87  How  self- 
suffic'd  Lives  their  Eternal  Maker,  girt  around  With  Glories  ! 

Self-sufircience.  [formed  as  next:  SCC-ENCE.] 
=  next. 

1706  WATTS  Moral  Lyricx  r.  Creator  <$•  Creatures  ii,  Thou 
art  thine  own  Original,  Made  up  of  uncreated  Things,  And 
Self-sufficience  bears  them  all.  1867  SWINBURNE  Ess.  fy 
Studies  (1875)  133  This  is  the  gospel  of  aurapxeia,  the  creed 
of  self-sufficience.  .[Footnote]  I  take  leave  to  forge  this  word, 
because '  self-sufficingness '  is  a  compound  of  too  barbaric 
sound,  and  'self-sufficiency 'has  fallen  mtoa  term  of  reproach. 
1873  MORLEY  Rousseau  II.  221  This  cardinal  doctrine  of 
limitation  of  desire,  with  its  corollary  of  self-sufficience. 

Self-suffrciency.  [f.  next  (see  -ENCT)  j  in 
sense  i  a  rendering  Or.  avrapKaa.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  SELF-SUFFI- 
CIENT :  a.  in  sense  i ;  esp.  as  an  attribute  of  God. 

1623  R.  CARPENTER  Conscionable  Christ.  59  A  good,  .con- 
science is  a.  .principall  part  of  Gods  Image  in  man,  whereby 
he  doth  most  resemble  the  selfe-sufficiency  of  God.^  1701 
NORRIS  Ideal  World  i.  iii.  157  The  excellent  perfections  of 
the  Divinity,  especially  those  of  His  self-sufficiency  and  in- 
dependency. 1847  F.  W.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Heb.  Mon.  22  The 
land  of  Israel,  for  so  very  small  a  tract,  possessed  an 
unusual  self-sufficiency  for  all  physical  well-being.  1897  T. 
MORLEY  Machiavelli  26  Self-sufficiency,  military  strength, 
force,  flexibility,  address. 
b.  in  sense  2. 

1693  DRYDEN  Disc.  Satire  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  II.  18  An  author 
of  your  own  quality.,  has  given  you  all  the  commendation 
which  his  self-sufficiency  could  afford  to  any  man.  a  1704 
T.  BROWN  Praise  of  Poverty  Wks.  1730  I.  89  Such  a  self- 
sufficiency,  such  an  overweaning  conceit.  1745  J.  MASON 
Self-Knowl.  n.  v.  (1853)  147  An  Eagerness  and  Zeal  for 
Dispute  on  every  subject,  and  with  every  one,  shews  great 
Self-sufficiency.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  ii.  Doubts  $ 
F.  vii.  II.  an  Astonished  even  ^with  all  his  self-sufficiency 
at  the  triumphant  success  of  his  enterprise.  i$&$Manch. 
Exam.  21  Jan.  5/2  We  threw  him  off,  and  acted,  .with  arro- 
gant inconbiderateness  and  self-sufficiency. 

f2.  A  sufficiency  for  oneself.   Obs,  rare. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  i.  iv.  10  Commodities,  .whereof  that 
Countrey  had  not  only  a  self-sufficiency,  but  also  sent  plenty 
thereof  to  Tyre. 

Self-snffi'cient,  a.  [SELF-  3b;  in  sense  i 
rendering  Gr.  avrdpit^.'] 

1.  Sufficient  in  or  for  oneself  (itself)  without  aid 
or  support  from  outside ;  able  to  supply  one's  needs 
oneself.     Not  now  of  persons. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eag.  Poesie  i.  xii.  22  One  God  Almightie, 
euerlasting,  and  in  euery  respect  selfe  suffizant  (atttkarcos). 
c  1643  HOWELL  Lett.  (1890)  1.41  A  compleat  self-sufficient 
Country,  where  there  is  rather  a  Superfluity  than  Defect  of 
anything.  1701  S.  PARKER  tr.  Cicero's  De  Finibus  iv.  228 
Vertue,  it  seems,  is  Self-sufficient  to  render  us  as  Happy  as 
'tis  possible  for  us  to  be.  a  1706  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850) 
I.  411  These  books.. [which]  if  they  be  not  written  by  the 
dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit,.  .St.  Athanasius  assures  us  are 
self-sufficient,  a  1711  KEN  Hytnnariunt  Poet.  Wks.  II.  i 
Thou  self-originated  Deity... Thou  Self-sufficient,  by  thy 
self  didst  reign.  1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  427  The 
proportion  of  paupers  to  self-sufficient  persons,  is  larger  in 
villages  than  in  cities.  1869  F.  W.  NEWMAN  Misc.  184  Syria 
is  a  very  self-sufficient  region.  1897  tr.  Ficht^s  Sci.  Ethics 
223  The  truly  free  and  self-sufficient  Ego.  1899  INGE  Christ. 
Myst.  vii.  267  Physical  science . .  while  it  keeps  to  its  proper 
subject . .  is  self-sufficient,  and  can  receive  nothing  on  external 
authority. 

2.  In  an  unfavourable  sense :  Having  excessive 
confidence  in  oneself,  one's  powers,  etc. ;  charac- 
terized by  overweening  or  self- conceited  opinion 
or  behaviour. 

1734  tr.  Rolh'n's  Anc.  Hist.  II.  H.  (1827)  96  Haughty  and 
self-sufficient  behaviour.  1824  R.  C.  DALLAS  Corr.  Byron 
(1825)  I.  51  Self-sufficient  free-thinkers  and  witty  sophs. 
1842  LOVER  Handy  Andy  vii,  A  self-sufficient  jackanapes. 

Self-suffi'cientness,  =  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  i  a. 

1889  LOWELL  Let.  to  Mrs.  Mitchell  §  Mar.,  [Philadelphia] 
was  very  sweet  in  its  provincial  valley  of  self-sufficientness 
and  contentment. 

Self-suffixing,  ppl.  a.  [formed  after  SELF- 
SUFFICIENT.]  =  SELF-SUFFICIENT  i  and  2. 

1687  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  84  Why  not  indulge  his  self-suffic- 
ing state,  Live  to  himself.  .A  wise  eternal  Epicure?  1799 
WORDSW.  Poems  Sentim.,  Poet's  Epit.  31  A  reasoning,  self- 
sufficing  thing,  An  intellectual  All-in-all.  1840  CARLYLE 
Heroes  Hi.  (1858)  260  So  great,  quiet,  complete  and  self- 
sufficing  is  this  Shakspeare.  1874  O'SHAUGHNESSY  Music  fy 
Moonlight  157  In  spite  of  some  fond  fit  Of  self-sufficing 
thoughts.  1893  TKAILL  Soc.  Eng.  Introd.  p.  xix,  It  is.. in 
its  earliest  stages  that  Art  is  most  distinctly  independent 
and  self-sufficing. 

Self-suffi-cing-ness,  =  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  i  a. 

1844  EMERSON  £ss.t  Character  65  The  face  which  cha- 
racter wears  to  me  is  self-sufficingness,  1847-8  DE  QUINCEY 
Protestantism  Wks.  1858  VIII.  95  note,  The  Greek  autar- 
keia..,  self-sufficiency,  or,  because  that  phrase,  in  English 
has  received  a  deflection  towards  a  bad  meaning,  the  word 
self-sufficingness  might  answer.  1881  MYKRS  IVordsw,  13 
A  picture,  .of  hardy  English  youth,— its  proud  self-suffic- 
ingness and  careless  independence  of  all  human  things. 


SELF-STJSTENT  ATION . 

Self-sngge-sted,  ///.  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Sug- 
gested by  oneself;  caused  by  self-suggestion. 

1856  GROTE  Greece  n.  xciii.  XII.  145  The  self- suggested 
illusion  of  untaught  men.  18..  Alien,  fy  N  enrol.  X.  444 
(Cent.  Diet.)  Such  self-suggested  paralysis. 

Self-sugge'Stion.     [SELF-  3  b.] 

1.  A  suggestion  arising  of  its  own  accord. 

1892  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  247  Although  sin  overflows 
so  as  to  embrace  others  besides  the  guilty,  the  idea  of  sub- 
stitution by  blood -shedding  would  scarcely  come  as  a  self- 
suggestion. 

2.  Suggestion  to  oneself;  the  voluntary  fixing  in 
one's  own  mind  some  idea  in  order  that  it  may 
afterwards  operate  subconsciously  or  automatically. 

1899  Two  Worlds  6  Jan.  2/1  Self-suggestion  will,  I  believe, 
prove  a  great  aid  in  counteracting  many  of  the  evils  of  life. 
1903  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Human  Pers.  I.  p.  xxi,  Self-sugges- 
tion, .means  a  suggestion  conveyed  by  the  subject  himself 
from  one  stratum  of  his  personality  to  another,  without  ex- 
ternal intervention. 

So  Self-suggfe-stive  a.  ;  Self-sugge'ster,  one 
who  performs  self-suggestion. 

1848  BAILEY  Festus  248  Who  taking  pleasure  in  all  reason 
find  The  science  of  self-suggestive  wisdom  in  themselves. 
1903  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Human  Pers.  I.  139  Some  self-sug- 
gesiive  machinery  by  which  the  patient  cures  his  toothache 
himself.  Ibid.  213  The  task  is  quite  as  difficult  for  the  self- 
suggester  as  for  the  hypnotist. 

Self-suppO'rt.  [SELF-  i  a.]  The  act  of  sup- 
porting oneself  (itself)  without  external  assistance ; 
the  fact  of  being  self-supporting.  So  Self-sup- 
po*rted  ///.  a.  (hence  -suppo'rtedness) ;  Self- 
suppcrrter  (see  qnot.) ;  Self-suppo'rting///.  n., 
supporting  oneself  (itself)  without  external  aid, 
(of  a  physical  object)  not  requiring  the  usual 
support,  (of  an  enterprise)  paying  its  way ;  Self- 
suppo'rtless  a, 

I774GOLDSM.  Nat.  ffist.  (1824)1.  ipyThechtldien.not  long 
after  they  are  born,  appear  possessed  of  a  greater  share  of  *  self- 
support.  1856  GROTE  Hist.  Greece  u,  xcvii.  XII.  611  Hellenic 
power  and  interests  become  incapable  of  self-support,  and 
sink  into  a .  .subservient  position.  1896  Daily  News  19  Dec. 
8/2  To  encourage  self-support  as  far  as  possible,  but  not  to 
plant  a  missionary  down  in  a  place,  give  him  no  salary  [etc.]. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  11.679  They  appear  to  need 
no  foundation,  being  'self-supported  by  an  inherent  cer- 
tainty, 1784  COWPER  Task  in.  657  Few  self-supported 
flow'rs  endure  the  wind  Uninjur'd.  1862  F.  HALL  Hindu 
Philos.  Syst.  256  [tr.  Sanskrit]  Nor  may  *self-supportedness 
here  be  charged.  1897  We&tw.  Gas.  24  June  10/1  "'Self- 
supporters  '—that  is,  men  out  on  ticket-of-leave  in  the  settle- 
ment. These  men  are  allowed  to  marry.  1836  BUCKLAND 
Geol.  <$•  Min.  xv.  §  4  (1837)  I.  340  The  recent  application  of 
thin  plates  of  corrugated  iron  to  the  purpose  of  making 
*self- supporting  roofs.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Comm.  Agric. 
(1869)  320  This  establishment,  -is  self-supporting,  the  sale  of 
fish  more  than  paying  the  expenses.  1893  Anny  <§•  Navy 
Soc.  Price  List  15  Sept.  683  Self-supporting  portfolio.  (71834 
COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  II.  186  The  *self-support!ess 
leaning  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 

Self-surre'uder.  [SELF-  i  a.]  The  surrender 
or  giving  up  of  oneself  to  an  influence,  emotion, 
or  the  like. 

1701  J.  HOWE  Self'Ded.  12  This  must  be  the  Sense  of  the 
sincere  Soul,  intreating  the  Matter  of  its  Self-surrender,  and 
Dedication,  with  the  great  God.  1854  DE  QUINCEY  Murder 
as  One  of  the  Fine  Arts  Postscr.  (ed.  Masson)  XIII.  roi  In 
blind,  passive,  self-surrender  to  panic.  1859  O.  W.  HOLMES 
For  Burns  Centen.  Celebr.  32  We  love  him,  even  in  his 
wrong, — His  wasteful  self- surrender.  1900  W.  L.  COURTNEY 
Idea,  of  Traff.  75  The  absolute  self-surrender  of  a  middle- 
aged  man  who  ought  to  be  conquering  the  world. 

Hence  Self-snrre'nderingr  ///.  a. 

1903  W.  H.  GRAY  Our  Div.  Skeph.  199  The  Lamb  of  God, 
innocent  and  self-surrendering. 

Self-snstai'ned,  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Sustained 
by  one's  own  power  or  efforts ;  {rarely  in  a  physical 
sense)  held  up  without  support. 

174^  YOUNG  Nt.  Tk.  vm.  926  False  pleasure  from  abroad 
her  joys  imports;  Rich  from  within,  and  self-su  stain 'd,  the 
true.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834.)  I.  538  Whether  we 
suppose  this  chain  upholden  by  an  intelligent  being,  or 
self-sustained.  1845  MRS.  JAMESON  Early  Hal.  Painters^ 
M.  Angela  II.  65  »otet  1'he  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  which 
appears  self-sustained.  1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN Gramm.  Assent 
n.  vi.  160  We  assented  to  them,  we  still  assent,  though  we  have 
forgotten  what  the  warrant  was.  They  are  self-sustained  in 
our  minds.  1873  B.  HARTE  Fiddletoivn  n  A  certain  self- 
sustained  air  which  is  apt  to  come  upon  children  who  are 
left  much  to  themselves. 

So  Self-sustai-ning1///.  a.  (hence-sustai'ningly 
adv.) ;  Self-sustai-ninent ;  Self- sustenance ; 
Self-sustenta'tion. 

1844  EMERSON  Emancif,  Negroes  28  The  "self-sustaining 
class  of  inventive  and  industrious  men.  1868  Rep.  U.  S. 
Comm.  Agric.  (1869)  354 The  earth-banks. . should .  .be  suffi- 
ciently sloped  to  be  self- sustain  ing.  1905  TUCKWELL  Remin. 
Rad.  Parson  xii.  173  Healthily,  happily,  *self-sustainingly 
at  work.  1840  DARLEY  Beaum.  fy  Fl.'s  Wks.  I.  Introd. 
p.  xxviii,  Where  is  the  single  character  delineated  by  our 
authors  with  the  force,.. and  uniform  *self-sustainment,  of 
any  principal  portrait  by  Ben?  1867  LOWELL  Rousseau 
Wks.  1890  II.  256  Souls  capable  of  self-sustainment.  1862 
TROLLOPE  Orle-%  F.  xlv,  Though  she  was. -frail-looking, 
there  was  within  her  a  great  power  of  *  self-sustenance. 
a  1866  J.  GROTE  Exam.  Utilit.  Philos.  xi.  (1870)  174  Im- 
partial nature.. in  proportion  to  the  freedom  of  attack  by 
others,  has  made  difficulty  of  self-sustenance.  1845  MAURICE 
in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  617/1  Whether  the  life  in  each  plant 


tion  has  become  possible. 


SELF-TAUGHT. 

Self-taught,  ///.  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Taught  by 
oneself  without  aid  from  others ;  self-educated. 

1715  POPE  Odyss.  xxn.  383  Self-taught  I  sing.  1791  BOS- 
WELL  Johnson  26  Oct.,  an.  1769,  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  self- 
taught  philosopher.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxiii,  Like 
most  self-taught  men  he  over-estimated  the  value  of  an 
education.  1847  H.  MILLER  First  Impr.  Eng.  xiv.  (1857) 
235  Every  great  writer,  .whether  he  be  a  learned  Milton  or 
an  unlearned  Burns,  is  self-taught. 

b.  Of  that  which  is  learnt :  Acquired  by  one's 
own  unaided  efforts. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Mat.  Hist.  vi.  xii,  All  the  arts  of  inferior 
animals  are  self-taught,  and  scarce  one  acquired  by  imita- 
tion. 1828  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  in.  123  She  had 
much  of  the  self-taught  knowledge,  which  is,  of  all  know- 
ledge, the  surest  and  the  best.  1903  igt/t  Cent.  Apr.  651  His 
scholarship  was  self-taught. 

Self-tO'rment.  [SELF-  i  a.]  Tormenting  of 
oneself.  So  Self-torrae'nted  fpl.  a. ;  Self-tor- 
me-nting  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  •  Self-torme'ntor 
(occas.  used  to  render  the  title  of  Terence's  play, 
Heautontiniorunienos}. 

1671  FLAVEL  Fount,  Life  iv.  Wks.  1701  I.  32/2  The  Self-re- 
venges, the  *Self-torments,  which  the  Damned  suffer  for  this 


Evaiif.  Poet. Wks.  1. 115 Though  all  her'self-tormentingsare 
in  vain,  She  no  Alleviation  can  obtain.  1841  HELPS  Ess.,  A  ids 
Contenttn.  (1842)  8  To  suggest  some  antidotes  against  the 
manifold  ingenuity  of  self-tormenting.  1648  CKASHAW&I?/; 
to  Temple,  Sospetto  d'Herode  Iii,  Tyranny  And  *selfe-tor- 
menting  sin.  1712  BLACKMORE  Creation  in.  687  Tim'rous 
Minds  with  self-tormenting  Care  Create  those  awful  Phan- 
toms. 1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  iv.  xiv,  The  many  wills  made 
by  my  unhappy  self.tormenting  father.  1667  FLAVEL  Saint 
Indeed  (17 54)  41  Mourners  in  bion,  you  may,  and  ought  to 
be  ;  but  *self-tormentors  you  must  not  be.  1712  STEELE 
Sped.  No.  521  p  6  The  Play  of  the  Self-Tormentor  of 
Terence's.  1825  SOUTHEY  Tale  of  Paraguay  iv.  xv,  Poor, 
erring,  self-tormentor  that  thou  art,  O  Man ! 

Self-trust.  [SELF-  i  a.]  =  SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  ii.  12  Let  vs  vnderstand 
that  there  is  no  strength  in  vs,  and  that  we  must  rid  our 
selues  of  all  selfetrust.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  158  Then  where 
is  truth  if  there  be  no  selfe-trust?  1841  EMERSON  Ess., 
Heroism  253  Self-trust  is  the  essence  of  Heroism.  1863 
GOULBURN  Pers.  Relig.  145  Those.. who  in  one  and  the 
same  act  of  faith  have  renounced  both  self-will  and  self- 
trust.  1875  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  II.  Wordsworth, 
Wordsworth  had  that  self-trust  which  in  the  man  of  genius 
is  sublime. 

So  Self-tru-stiny  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Matt.  vi.  32  By  'self-trust- 
ing  and  self-seeking  [they]  are  drowned  in  worldly  love  and 
care.  1842  MANNING  Serin,  x.  (1848)  I.  144  The  more  learned, 
toilsome,  and  *self-trusting  it  [viz.  the  world]  has  become. 
1868  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Verses  on  Var.  Occas.  157  Men  close 
the  door,  and  dress  the  cheerful  hearth,  Self-trusting  still. 

t  Self-uned,  pa.  pple.  [f.  SELF-  -f  F.  utii 
united.]  United  or  made  one  with  itself. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  i.  408  When  no  more  the 
soules  chiefe  faculties,  Are  'sperst  to  serve  the  body  many 
wayes,  When  all  self-uned,  free  from  days  disturbers,. .she 
finds  a  quiet  harbor. 

t  Self-vi'olence.  Obs.  [SELF-  3  a.]  The 
laying  of  violent  hands  upon  oneself :  a  euphe- 
mistic term  for  SELF-MURDEK. 

1671  MILTON  Samson  1584  Self-violence?  what  cause 
Brought  him  so  soon  at  variance  witli  himself  Among  his 
foes?  1721  YOUNG  Revenge  iv.  i,  I.. Exact  your  solemn 
Oath,  that  you'll  abstain  From  all  Self-Violence.  1787 
HAWKINS  Life  of  Johnson  231  Whether  he  resigned  himself 
to  the  slow  operation  of  that  disease,  or  precipitated  his  end 
by  an  act  of  self-violence. 

So  t  Self-vi-olent  a. 

1747  MALLET  Atnyntor  £  Theod.  II.  358  Stay  Thy  hand 
self-violent. 

Selfward  (se-lfwgjd),  adv.  and  a.  Chiefly 
U.S.  [f.  SELF  sb.  +  -WABD.]  A.  adv.  Towards 
or  in  the  direction  of  oneself. 

1887  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republ.  8  Oct.,  Contrary  to  the 
beneficent  law  of  his  being,  he  [viz.  man]  exercised  this 
choice  selfward. 

B.   adj.  Tending  or  directed  towards  oneself. 

1888  Advance  (Chicago)  15  Nov.,  I  wonder  if  other  minis- 
ters are  prone  to  fall  into  this  habit  of  selfward  praying. 
1888  GIBSON  Christ,  ace.  to  Chr.  (1880)  3  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  Godward  and  selfward  sides  of  the  Christian 
life.  _  1907  R.  J.  CAMPBELL  in  Hiobert  Jrnl.  Jan.  340  Every 
possible  activity  of  human  nature  is  either  wholeward  or 
selfward. 

Hence  Se'lfwardness. 

1889  Advance  (Chicago)  28  Mar.,  The  selfwardness  of  piety 
which  Lent  emphasizes. 

Se  Ifwards,  adv.  [-WARDS.]   =  SELFWARD  adv. 

1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  xxvi,  When  the  eyes 
look  self-wards. 

t  Self-wee  ning,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [SELF-  i  b.] 
Self-opinion,  self-conceit.  So  Self-wee-ning 
ppl.  a.,  self-opinioned,  self-conceited. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  v.  30  Wee  must  ridde  our- 
selues  of  all  selfweening  and  couet  nothing  but  to  goe_  vnto 
God.  1594  T.  B.  La.  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  n.  300  Wise  in 
themselues,  that  is  to  say,  arrogant  and  selfe-weening.  1664 
H.  MORE  Myst.  {nig.  xi.  149  Eeked  and  patched  out  by  the 
Supplements  of  such  self-weening  wretches.  1679  J.  GOOD- 
MAN Pettit,  Pard.  III.  vi.  (1713)  370  Those,  .self- weaning 
persons  who  would  ingross  all  God's  favours  to  themselves. 

Self-will,  sb.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  selfwill  = 
MLG.  sulfwille,  OHG.  seli-,  selpuuillo,  -uuilli 
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(cf.  mod.Ger.  selbstwille),  ON.  sjdlfvili  (cf.  MSw. 
sialfsvili) :  see  SELF-  and  WILL  sb,,  and  cf.  SELF- 
WILLY  a.] 

1 1.  OE.,  ME.  selfwilles  (advb.  gen.),  voluntarily, 
of  one's  own  accord ;  ME.  of  selfwill,  without 
cause  (cf.  SELF-WILLY  adv.).  Obs. 

Cf.  OHG.  pi  selpwillin  '  ultro  ',  ON.  meo  or  at  sidl/vilja. 

ccfx,  ./ETHELWOLD  Rule  St.  Benet  (Schroer)  vii,  Se  ga=S 
sylfwilles  twa  mila,  to  anre  geneadod.  c  1000  ^ELFKIC  Grain. 
xxxviii.  (Z.)  234  Sponte,  sylfwilles.  Ibid.  237  Ultro,  sylfwilles. 
a  naoLeg.  Kood(i%-;i)  17  Drihten. .  beon  hire  self  willes  bro- 
wode.  a  1340  KAMI-OLE  Psalter  Ixviii.  5  Multiplide  thai  ere 
abouen  the  hares  of  my  heued  :  that  hatid  has  me  of  self- 
will,  c  1380  SirFernmb.  221  Sire,  wat  hast  bow  bojt  ?  Wilt 
b"  silf  willes  lete  be  slen  ?  c  1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods 
120  Of  verrey  pure  malyce  and  sylfe  wyll. 

t  2.  One's  own  will  or  desire.  Obs, 

In  OE.  only  in  phr.  with  prep. 

c  888  K.  ^ELFREU  Boeth.  xi.  8  i  5eta;c  me  nu  sumne  mann 
bara  Oe  be  Jeszle^ost  bince  &  on  his  selfwille  sy  swiSost 
Sewiten.  a.  1000  Boeth.  Mctr.  iv.  50  5if  8u  nu,  waldend,  ne 
wilt  wirde  steoran  ac  on  selfwille  si^an  laetest.  c  1430  Syr 
Gener.  (Roxb.)  3000  Whan  I  can  not  accused  be  By  noo  man 
but  by  your  selfwif.  1456  SIR  G.  Hf,fK  Lam  Arms  (S.T.S.) 
199/23  NVe  say . .  that  a  monk  has  na  self  will,  bot  anerly  the 
will  of  his  abbot. 

3.  Wilful  or  obstinate  persistence  in  following 
one's  own  desires  or  opinions. 

14..  Why  I  can't  be  a  Nun  195  in  E.E.P.  (1862)  143 
Where  that  selfe-wylle  ys  reygnyng,  The  whyche  causethe 
dyscord  and  debate,  And  resun  bathe  none  enteryng.  1489 
CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  l.xix.  61  Soblynded  that  thysellfwylle 
letteth  the  to  submytte  thy  self  to  reason.  1514  BARCLAY 
Cyt.  AT  Uplondyshin.  (Percy  Soc.)  28  All  in  selfewyll  without 
reason  they  fyght.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  48 
They  are  growen  to  such  a  selfe-wil  and  liking  of  their  owne 
opinions.  1657  Bakers  Sancta  Sophia  n.  n.  iii.  §  5  All 
the  comfort  of  Nature  lies  in  Selfe  will.  1780  COWPEK 
Progr.  Err.  543  First  appetite  enlists  him  truth's  sworn  foe, 
Then  obstinate  self-will  confirms  him  so.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
filidl.  \,  So  totally  unacquainted  with  contradiction,  that  she 
did  not  even  use  the  tone  of  self-will.  1860  PUSEY  Min. 
Proph.  201  All  idolatry  is  self-will,  first  choosing  a  god,  and 
then  enslaved  to  it. 

t  Self -Will,  a.  Obs.  [In  OE.  selfwille  ;  in 
mod.E.  prob.  an  adjectival  use  of  SELF-"\VILL  sb.  (cf. 
attrib.  uses  of  SELF-LOVE,  SELF-PITY).]  Self-willed. 

1.  (in  OE.)  Voluntary. 

Aiioo  Gloss.  Aldhelm  De  Laudibus  Virg.  (Napier)  236 
Uoluntaric  seruitutist  sylfwilles  J^eowdomes.  Ibid.  1394 
SpontancO)  .i.  iiolttntariol  mid  sylfwilre. 

2.  Self-willed. 

1552  ASCHAM  Germany  9  Contemnyng  easely  all  aduise  of 
others  (which  selfe  will  condition  doth  commonly  follow). 
1562  COOPER  Answ.  Priv.  Masse  122  They  be  selfwill 
moichers,  they  be  not  diligent  scholers.  1581  W.  CLARKE 
in  Confer,  iv.  (1584)  Ccijb,  All  vnwritten  and  selfe  will 
worshippings.  1598  GRENKWEY  Tacitus^  Ann.  iv.  v.  96  To 
single  out  a  course,  .betweene  selfewill  stubbornes,  and 
filthy  flattery.  [1719  J.  T.  PHILIPPS  tr.  Thirty-Four  Conf. 
83  Their  pretended  meritorious  Performances  of  Self-will 
Worship.] 

Self-willed,  a.  Also  5  -willyd,  Sc.  -willit, 
6  -wyld,  6-7  -wild,  7  wil'd;  5  selwillyd.  [f. 

SELF-WILL  sb.  +  -ED  2.  Cf.  SELF-WILLY.]  Wilful 
or  obstinate  in  the  pursuit  of  one's  own  desires  or 
opinions;  characterized  by  self-will, 

G.  Campbell  Philos.  R/tet.  (1776)  I.  421  mentions  the  word 
as  being  *  now  little  used '. 

£1470  ASHBY  Active  Policy  366  Kepe  no  .selfe-willed 
oppunion,  But  to  all  reason  bethe  appliable.  c  1475  Promp. 
Parv,  452/1  Selwillyd .  .EJfrenatus.  1590  SPENSKR  F.  Q,  i. 
vi.  17  The  lad.  .pyndaway  in  anguish  and  selfe- wild  annoy. 
1611  BH>let  Tit.  i.  7  A  Bishop  must  be  blamcles.  .not  selfe- 
willed,  not  soone  angry.  1618  BRETON  Court  $  Country  ad 
fin.,  1  will  pray  for  your  better  wit,  then  you  haue  showne 
in  a  selfe  wild  humour.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  ii.  39  If, 
during  the  Opportunity  of  Youth,  Persons  are  indocile  and 
selfwill'd;  they  suffer  greatly  in  their  future  Life.  1808 
SCOTT  in  Lockhart  I.  i.  25  Habits  of  self-willed  caprice  and 
domination.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xliii,  The  little  boy 
..  is ..  forward  and  inclined  to  be  saucy  and  self-willed.  1893 
LIDDON  Pusey  II.  xx.  29  Keble's  faith  in  God's  presence  and 
guidance  made  all  high-handed,  self-willed  action  on  man's 
part  appear,  .irreverent, 

Hence  f  Selfwi-lledly.  Obs.  rare"0. 

1530  PALSGR.  841/2  Selfwylledlyj  testyfuement. 

Selfwi'lledness.     [f.  prec. -f-NEss.]    The 

quality  or  condition  of  being  self-willed. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyb  cf  Folys  (1570)  18  Hector  also  by  his 
selfwillednes,  Was  slayne  with  payne  for  all  his  doubtynes. 
*53<>  PALSGR.  269/1  Selfewyldenesse,  obstination.  1646  P. 
BULKELEY  Gospel  Covt.  i.  in  To  suppresse  our  inordinate 
passions.  .self-willednesse,emulation.  i677HuBBARDA'arr<r- 
**Vtf(i865)  II.  36  Like  sullen  Dogs,  that  would  rather  in  their 
Self-willedness  and  Madness  sit  still  to  be  shot  through  or 
cut  in  Pieces,  than  receive  their  Lives  for  the  asking.  1826 
E.  IRVING  Babylon  HI.  I.  176  In  order  that  I  may  not  be 
accused  of  any  self-willedness  of  interpretation.  1863  SPF.KK 
Discov.  Nile  389  The  capricious  restlessness  and  self-willed- 
ness  of  this  despotic  king.  1888  yml.Educ.kpc.  184  Suppose 
he.,  could  sympathise  with  our  self-willedness. 

t  Self-wi'lling,  ///.  a.  [f.  SELF-  +  WILLING, 
after  SELF-WILL.  Cf.  ill-willing.]  Spontaneous. 

c  1000  Lamb.  Ps.  Ixvii.  jo  Ren  sylfwillendne,  Pluuiam 
uoluntariam.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  H.  14  Y*  free 
and  selfwilline  [ong.  vltroneum\  spirit  from  which  bee  was 
almost  quyte  falne  away. 

So  f  Self.wi'lling-ness,  spontaneity. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Sefv.  8  'Tis  enough  there,  for  the 
freedom  of  the  will  to  stand  alone  i 
or  self  •willingness  to  good. 


SELION. 

t  Self-wi'Uy,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  sel(f)wylly, 
oel(f)wyl(l)y.  [f.  SELF-WILL  sb.  +  -Y  1.  Cf.  good- 
willy^,  ill-willy,  and  MDu.  selfwilligh,  MLG.  sulf- 
luillich,  OHG.  selbuuillich  (cf.  early  MHG. 
selbswillig),  ON.  sjdlfviljugr,  Goth,  silbaiviljis 
'  avBai'pfTos '.]  Self-willed. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  70  Whan  a  man  folwyth  his  owyn  wyll 
for  pompe,  & . .  euere  is  selfwylly.  c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  6^/2 
Celwylly  [WiVuji.  MS.  Celf-wylly] . .  ejfrenatus.  Ibid.  452/1 
Selwylly  ..  {Winch.  MS.  selfe  wyly),  ejfrenatns.  1471-3 
FOKTESCUE  Decl.  Certayn  Wtytinges  Wks.  1869  I.  533  Yf 
I  do  not  as  ye  move  me  1  dred  that  men  shall  holde  me 
selfewylly.  l6nCaTGX.,s'AAeurter,  to  be  wilfull, .  .headie, 
selfewilly.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral  Man.  212  Of  a 
violent  selfe-willie  disposition. 

Hence  t  Selfwilliness.   Obs.  rare-". 

1611  COTGR-,  Teste.  .headinesse,  obstinacie,  selfewillinesse 

t  Self-wi'lly,  adv.  Obs.  Also  4  selwilli.  [f. 
as  prec.]  Without  cause.  (Cf.  SELF-WILL  sb.  i.) 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cviii.  3  With  wordes  of  hatred  mikel 
Um-gaf  ^ai  me  witerli,  And  over-\vonnen  me  selwilli.  a  1400 
Class,  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  7  Gratis,  selfwylly,  i.  sine  causa. 

Self-wi'sdom.  [formed  after  next ;  cf.  SELF- 
5  b.]  The  condition  of  being  self-wise. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  ii.  10  The  fond  swelling  of 
sell-wysdome  wherewith  they  are  puffed  up.  1625  BACON 
Ess.,  Wisd.  Mali's  Self  (Arb.)  187  They  become  in  the  end 
themselves  Sacrifices  to  the  Inconstancy  of  Fortune  ;  whose 
Wings  they  thought,  by  their  Self-Wisedome,  to  haue 
Pinnioned.  1657  F.  COCKIN  Div.  Blossotiu-s  46  By  crucifying 
All  earthly  members,  to  self-wisdpme  dying.  1729  L.\\v 
Serious  C.  xxii.  446  His  own  self-will  and  self-wisdom,  is  of 
more  weight  with  him,  than  the  will  and  wisdom  of  God. 
1877  W.  BRUCE  Coinni.  RKI,  iii.  82  Happy  are  those  who 
have  so  completely  conquered  their  own  self-love  and  self- 
wisdom.  1889  M.  E.  BA.MFORD  Up  #  down  the  Brooks  213 
Those  who  know  but  little  about  them  being  much  more 
elated  with  self-wisdom  than  those  who  know  more. 

Self -wise,  a.  [SELF-  3b.]  Wise  in  one's 
own  conceit,  relying  on  one's  own  wisdom. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullingeron  Apoc.  (1573)  267  b,  Selfwilled 
and  selfewyse  men,  keeping  a  rule  and  a  lawe  of  their  owne 
making,  a.  1586  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  67  A  selfe-wise- 


Thomas,  who  must  see  ere  he  would  trust. 

absol.  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Fani.  Lwe  B  j,  No 
selfe-wise,  or  enuious  scripture  learned  could  or  can  euer 
attaine  vnto  it. 

Hence  t  Self-wi'seling  [see  -LING],  one  who  is 
wise  in  his  own  conceit. 

1649  Test.  cone.  Jacob  Berne  \.  §  13  Hidden  unto  the  high 
and  selfe-wiselings. 

t  Self- wit.  Obs.  [SELF-  sb.]  Self-wisdom. 
So  Self-wi-ttedness. 

1647  WARD  Simple  Co/tier  19  Bred  of  the  Exhalations  of 
;    their  owne  pride  and  selfe-wittednesse.   1657  [J-  ELLISTONE] 
tr.  Beluncn  s  Sig't.  Reruin  Pref.  sub  fin.,  By  Glosses,  Com- 
ments, Curiosity  and  Self-wit,  none  shall  be  able  to  reach  or 
apprehend  it  in  his  own  ground. 

Self-wrought,  ///.  a.  [SELF-  2.]  Produced 
or  brought  about  by  oneself. 

"  *593  MARLOWE  Oviifs  Eleg.  n.  xiv.  3  If  without  battell 
selfe-wrought  wounds  annoy  them.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th. 
VIII.  682  Can  man  outwit  Omnipotence?  strike  out  A  self- 
wrought  happiness  unmeant  by  him.  1830  TENNYSON  Tears 
of  Heaven  Poems  118  The  earth  hath  made  her  state  forlorn 
With  selfwrought  evils  of  unnumbered  years. 
b.  Self-wrought-out. 

l656_OwEN  Rlortif.  Sin  To  Rdr.  (1668)  Ash,  (They]  have 
anew  imposed  the  Yoke  of  a  self-wrought-out  Mortification 
on  the  Necks  of  their  Disciples.  1835  MILMAN  Lat.  Christ, 
xtv.  x.  VI.  632  Teutonic  Christianity,  more  self-depending, 
more  self-guided,  more  self  wrought  out. 

Self -yew :  see  SELF  B.  6. 

Selghe,  obs.  form  of  SEAL  rf.l 

Sell,  variant  of  SEELY  a.  and  of  SELLY  a.,  etc. 

Selibub,  obs.  form  of  SILLABUB. 

I]  Seli'ctar.  Obs.  Also  7  selihhtar.  [repr. 
Turkish  pronunciation  of  Pers.  |j^L*>  silahddr, 
i.  Arab.  —iL.  sildl}  (pi.  of  L,  sillj.  weapon)  + 

Pers.  -dar  having.]  The  sword-bearer  of  a  Turkish 
chieftain. 

1684  LonJ.  Gaz.  No.  1085/1  The  Selictar  Aga,  or  the  Great 
Sword-Bearer,  attended  with  a  great  number  of  Spahees. 
1687  LOVELL  tr.  Thcvenot's  Trav.  i.  161  After  him  came  his 
Selihhtar  and  Tchoadar,  each  with  his  long  tail'd  Cap  hang- 
ing down  behind  his  back.  1606  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  4236/1  He 
was  Selictar  Aga  to  the  late  Sultan.  1812  BYRON  Cn.  Har. 
H.  Ixxii,  Selictar  1  unsheathe  then  our  chief's  scimitar.  1820 
T.  S.  HUGHES  Trav.  Sicily  II.  148.  3000  Albanian  troops 
under  the  selictar  or  sword-bearer  of  trie  vizir. 

t  Se'licloue.  Obs.  Also  4  salidoine,  5  sali- 
done.  [a.  OF.  celidoine,  ad.  med.Lat.  c(K)eli- 
donius:  see  CELIDONY2.]  =  CELIDOJJY  2. 

13..  Oivain  Miles  (1837)  37  Ribes  and  salidoines,  Onicles 
and  causteloines.  c  1400  Bcryn  3302  A  saphir,  &  a  salidone, 
&  a  rich  ruby,  c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  8057  In  hem  stode 
many  a  riche  ston,  Saphur  riche,  and  selidone. 

Selie,  variant  of  SEELY  a. 

Selihe,  obs.  form  of  SALLOW  si. 

Seliliehe,  -ly,  Seliness :  see  SEELILY,  -NESS. 

Selion  (se-lijfa).  Hist,  and  local.  Forms:  5 
eellion,  seylon,  6  selyon,  7  selione,  sillyon, 
4-  selion.  [ad.  Anglo-L.  selion-em,  stilon-em, 
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SELJUK. 

AF.  seilon  —  OF.  seillon,  mod.F.  sillon  furrow.] 
A  portion  of  land  of  indeterminate  area  comprising 
a  ridge  or  narrow  strip  lying  between  two  furrows 
formed  in  dividing  an  open  field,  a  '  narrow-land '. 
£•1450  Godsttnv  Reg.  215,  xx.  seylons  &  j.  of  hys  arable 
londe.  c  1460  Oseney  Reg,  68,  ij.  sellions  or  buttes  of  lond 
to  a  wey  to  be  made  at  northoseney.  1542  Conveyance  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  398  Foure  selyons  of 
lande  arrable  conteynyng  two  acres.  1628  COKE  On  Litt. 
5  b,  By  the  grant  of  a  selion  of  land,  a  ridge  of  land  which 
containeth  no  certainty,  for  some  be  greater  and  some  lesser, 
doth  pass.  1669  Will  of  R.  Mayor  in  Blk.  Bk.  Dioc.  Lichf. 

1.  87  Four  lands  or  rudges  or  sillyons  of  arrable  land.    1695 
KENNETT Par,  A  ntiy.  ix.  368  A  croft ..  containing  five  selions 
or  ridges  of  land.    1839  STONEHOUSE  Isle  of  A_xhalnte  302 
Two  selions  of  land  containing  one  acre,  lying  in  a  furlong 
called  Foxholes.     1894  Times  19  May  7/3  The  land  is  for 
the  most  part  in  open  fields,  cut  up  into  numerous  narrow 
strips,  or  '  selions    as  they  are  locally  termed,  and  cultivated 
by  small  farmers. 

Seljuk  (se-l|d3?<k),  a.  and  sb.  Also  9  Seljouk. 
[f.  Turk.  ,j,sJL»  stljiiy,  the  name  of  the  reputed 
ancestor  of  the  Seljnk  dynasties.]  A.  adj.  The  dis- 
tinctive epithet  of  certain  Turkish  dynasties  which 
ruled  over  large  parts  of  Asia  from  the  I  ith  to  the 
I3thc.  Hence  used  to  designate  the  branch  of  the 
Turkish  people  to  whom  these  dynasties  belonged 
(in  contradistinction  to  Ottoman  or  Osmanli], 

1834  J.  B.  FRASER  Ace.  Persia  vi.  214  His  heir  Musaood 
was  defeated  ten  years  after  by  the  Seljuk  Turkomans,  in 
Khorasan.  1879  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  III.  268  A  new 
enemy  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  Seljouk  Turks.  1904 
W.  M.  RAMSAY  Lett.  Seven  Churches  xvii.  216  The  coins  of 
a  Seljuk  principality.. bear  the  legend  in  mediaeval  Latin. 
B.  sb.  (or  absol.  use  of  the  adj.).  A  member 
of  the  Seljuk  tribe  or  dynasty. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  211/1  A  dynasty  which,  .overturned 
that  of  the  Iranian  Seljuks.  1899  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Via 
Crucis  xxii.  351  A  full  hour  the  Seljuks  slew  and  slew. 

Seljukian  (seldjw-kian),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7 
Selzuccian,  (Salghucian),  Zelzuckian,  9  Sel- 
jookian,  Seljucian.  [f.  SELJCK  +  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  =  SELJUK  a. 

1603  KSOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  3  Tangrolipix,  Chiefetaine 
of  the  Selzuccian  Familie.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  84 
The  Zelzuckian  Family.  1788  GIDEON  Dccl.  %  F.  Ivii.  V. 
656  The  first  of  the  Seljukian  sultans  was  conspicuous  by 
his  zeal  and  faith.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  484/1  The 
descent  from  Central  Asia  of  the  Seljookian  Turks.  1875 
BUNBURY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  712/2  The  whole  country,, 
continued  subject  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  until  it  was  over- 
run by  the  Seljukian  Turks  in  1074  A.D. 

B.  sb.  (or  absol.  use  of  adj.)  =  SELJUK  sb. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  284  The  Salghucian.. 

commanded  Persia.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages\\.  (1819)  II. 
181  The  Seljukians  of  Rum.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  210/1 
Seljukides,  or  Seljucians,  a  dynasty  originally  Tartar,  and 
descended  from  a  captain  named  Seljuk.  1845  J.  E.  RIDDLE 
in  Encycl.  Metrop.  XII.  276/1  Ortogrul  acquired  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Seljukians. 

Selk(e,  SeLken,  obs.  ff.  SILK,  SILKEN  a. 

t  Se'lkhorn.  ?  Sc.  Obs.  rarer-1.  [Of  obscure 
origin :  the  mod. dial,  forms  are  skill-corn,  shilf-corn 
(E.D.D.).]  An  incrustation  of  the  sebaceous  matter 
of  the  skin,  producing  a  small  maggot-like  mass. 

1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Sufiplic.  (1751)  20  A  mountain  rather 
than  a  nose  ;  Upon  which  savage  beasts  did  feed,  As  worms 
and  selkhorns. 

Selkin,  -yn,  obs.  forms  of  SILKEN  a. 

Selkouji,  selkowp,  selkuS :  see  SELCOUTH  a. 

Sell  (sel),  si.1  Now  only  arch.  Forms  :  4-5, 
9  selle,  6  soell,  7  cell,  7-8  selly,  7-  sell.  [a. 
F.  ulle  :— L.  sella :— prehistoric  *sedla  f.  std-,  sedlrc 
to  sit;  the  Teut.  form  corresponding  (except  in 
declension)  occurs  in  OE.  sell  SETTLE  sb.'] 

1 1.  A  seat,  a  low  stool ;  a  seat  of  dignity.  Joint 
sell  =  JOINT-STOOL.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Mace.  xiv.  21  To  eche  sellis  [Vulg.  sellx\ 
or  smale  setis,  ben  brou3t  forth  and  putt,  c  1425  Cast.  Perscv. 
1749  in  Macro  Plays  129  Heyl,  set  in  J»yn  selle  !  1531  Rec. 
St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  37  Item,  iiij  Joyntes  scells,  at  iiij  d 
thepesse.  Some  xvj  d.  1617  MAY  Luc  an  in.  114  But  empty 
stand  those  honor'd  Sells. 

2.  A  saddle. 

c  1425  Tlwtnas  Erceld.  49  Hir  selle  it  was  of  roelle  bone. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  11.  viii.  31  Yet  was  the  force  so  furious 
and  so  fell,  That  horse  and  man  it  made  to  reele  aside ; 
Nath'lesse  the  Prince  would  not  forsake  his  sell.  1600 
FAIRFAX  Tasso  vi.  xxxii,  Downe  from  his  steed  the  Christian 
backward  fell ;  Yet  his  proud  foe  so  strong  and  sturdie  was 
That  he  nor  shooke,  nor  staggered  in  his  cell.  1803  SCOTT 
Cadyoii}  Cast,  xxx,  From  gory  selle,  and  reeling  steed, 
Sprung  the  fierce  horseman  with  a  bound.  1855  BAILEY 
Mystic  140  Then  to  horse ;  the  gallant  knighthood  lift  their 
ladies  to  the  sells.  1886  R.  F.  BURTON  Arab.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.) 
I.  175  He  bade  one  of  his  pages  saddle  him  his  Nubian  mare- 
mule  with  her  padded  selle. 

Sell  (sel),  i*.2     [f.  SELL  v.] 


that  a  boy  might  take  him. 

2.  slang.  A  contrivance,  fiction,  etc.,  by  which 
a  person  is  'sold':  a  planned  deception,  hoax, 
take-in.  Also,  something  that  utterly"  disappoints 
high  expectations. 

1853  '  C.  BEDS'  Verdant  Green  i.  vii,  Mr.  Verdant  Green 
having  swallowed  this,  his  friend  was  thereby  enabled  not 
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only  to  use  up  old  'sells',  but  also  to  draw  largely  on  his 
invention  for  new  ones.  1857  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt. 
Part.  I.  ii.  5  The  thing  is  what  in  the  language  of  the  turf 
is  called  a  sell.  1890  R.  F.  D.  PALGRAVE  Cromwell  xiv.  298 
The  Insurrection  proved,  in  vulgar  phrase,  '  a  thorough 
sell '.  1898  R.  BLAKEBOROUGH  Wit^  Char.,  etc.  N.  R.  Yorks. 
79  The  last  sell  I  heard  was  sending  a  lad  from  one  place  to 
another  for  a  bucket  of  steam. 

3.  ?  U.S.    (See  quot.) 

1911  Webster's  Diet.,  Sell.  2.  A  stock  that  should  be  sold. 
Stock  Exchange  Cant. 

4.  Sell-out.    U.S.    a.  An  agreement  or  contract 
corruptly  made  by  a  public  body,  involving  sacrifice 
of  public  to  private  interest. 

1890  Advance  (Chicago)  i  Feb.  3  The  proposed  sell-out  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the  infamous  Louisiana  Lot- 
tery Company.  1006  Tom  Watson's  Mag.  Jan.  362  (Cent. 
Supply  The  Tariff  Act.. was  an  ungodly  and  unblushing 
sell-out  to  the  Sugar  Trust,. .[and  to]  the  greedy  manufac- 
turing interests  generally. 

b.  A  card  game  otherwise  called  auction  pitch : 
cf.  PITCH  sb?  4  b. 

Sell  (sel),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  sold  (s0uld). 
Forms  :  see  below.  [A  Com.  Teut.  \vk.  verb  : 
OE.  s$llati)  pa.  t.  sealde,  pa.  pple.  seald,  corre- 
sponds to  OFris.  sella  to  give,  sell,  OS.  tellian  to 
give,  pa.  pple.  gisald(WL&.,  LG.  setten  to  sell  by 
retail,  huckster;  hence  in  Ger.  dialects),  OHG. 
sellen  to  deliver  up,  pa.  t.  salta^  pa.  pple.  kasalt^ 
giselit  (MHG.  scllen),  ON.  selja  to  give  up,  sell, 
pa.  t.  selda,  pa.  pple.  seld  (Sw.  sdljat  Da.  sx/j*e  to 
sell),  Goth,  sal/an  to  offer  (sacrifice)  :— OTeut. 
*sa?jant  f.  *sald  gift,  delivery,  SALE  sb. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Osthoff  that  OTeut.  *.ia/(:-pre- 
Teut.  *sol)  may  be  an  ablaut-variant,  with  causative  sense, 
of  *sel-  to  take  (Irish  sclaim,  Gr.  eAeir). 


SELL. 

bis  world  wes  astald  &  monnen  an  honde  Isolde.  Ibid. 
29459  Heo  scolden  beon  iseolde.  1388  WYCLIF  Isa.  xlii.  19 
Who  is  blynd,  no  but  he  that  is  seeld  [Vulg.  vewindatu^'i 

$.  3  said,  (saald),  isald,  4  salde;  Sc.  4-6  said, 
6  salde,  5-9  sauld. 

c  1205  LAY.  29471  And  we  weoren  ut  isalde  of  Anglene 
londe. 


fore  has  no  umlaut  except  in  the  pres.  stem.     Cf.  TELL  v. 

The  OE.  form  (*siellan)  syllan  (beside  the  normal  sqllan  ; 
cf.  tertian  TELL  v.)  is  difficult  to  account  for,  as  the  breaking 
before  //  otherwise  occurs  only  when  the  gemination  is  of 
OTeut.  date.  Possibly  the  sibilant  may  in  some  way  have 
affected  the  following  vowel] 

A.  Illustration  of  Inflexional  Forms. 

1.  Present  stem.     Inf.  I  sellan,  sillan,  syllan, 
(Northumb,  sealla,  sella),  1-2  871(1)6,  2  sillen, 
2-3  sullen,  (3  seollen),  3  Ormin  sellenn,  3-5 
selle(n,  sulle,  3-7  sel,  4-5  sill(e,  4  Kent,  zelle, 
suylle,  5  syll;e,  (sile),  seel(l,  Promp.  Parv.  ceele, 
cellyn,  sellyn,  3-  sell.   Also  i  imper.  sele,  syle ; 
yd  per*,  pres.  hid.  4  Kent.  zelf). 

C9So  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  7  Ne  msexe  ic  arisa  &  sealla 
Se  [ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  ibid.,  &  syllan  pe,  cxx6o  Hatton 
Gosp.  ibid.,  &  sillen  3eJ.  crxooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  23 
[It]  nys  me  inc  to  syllanne  [c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  ibid.,  to 
sellenne].  c  1000  Sylle  [see  B.  i],  c  xzoo  Trin,  Coll,  Horn. 
213  pe  sullere.  .swered  bat  he  hit  nele  lasse  selle.  c  1205 
LAY.  29057,  &  we  wulleo..to  gislen  sullen  p*  ure  sunen. 
Ibid.  31053  And  he  wulle..to  5isle  seollen  J?e  his  sune. 
c  1250  Sel  [see  B.  3].  1340  Ayenb.  36  Huanne  me  zelb  pet 
bing.  Ibid.  138  pet  hi  hit  mose  yeue  and  zelle,  1362  LANGL, 
P.  PI.  A.  in.  189  And  beere  heor  bras  on  bi  Bac  to  Caleys 
to  sulle  [1377  B.  in.  195  to  selle].  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xlvii. 
22  Thei  ben  not  nedid  to  sellen  [1388  to  sille]  her  posse>- 
siouns.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  113  pei  do  unmstly,  &  silun  God 
&  be  peple.  1422  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  xxvi.  159  He 
the  kyngedome  of  hewyn  sillyth  for  a  lytill  price.  Ibid. 
169  Sylle  [see  B.  7  a],  1574  Shell,  shyll  [see  B.  3].  1649  BP. 
REYNOLDS  Hosea  ii,  77  Judas.. at  once  sels  a  soul,  and  a 
Saviour. 

2.  Pa.  t.  a.  1-2,  4  sealde,  2  seelde,  4  seelde, 
Kent,  zyalde,  5  seeld. 

a  xooo  Cmdmott's  Gen.  857  (Gr.)  Wiste  forworhte  ba  he  ser 
wlite  sealde.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  227  pes  cenne  god  saelde 
&  jesette  ae.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  \.  1287  He.. bet  out 
..po  J>at  bou^te  and  sealde  ine  godes  hous.  1340  Ayenb.  215 
He  wrek  \>Q  pe  zyalde  and  bo3te  ine  J>e  temple,  c  1449  PE- 
COCK  Repr.  in.  vi.  309  Thei  seelden  possessiouns  and  catel. 

^.   1-2,  3  salde,  3  said,  saald,  6,  9  Sc.  sauld. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xix.  9  Uutudlice  ondsuare  ne 
salde  him.  c  1200  ORMIN  15960  pa  menn  J>att  saldenn  cull- 
fress  j>aer.  a  1300  Saald  [see  B.  3].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3518 
Esau  his  forbirth  said  [c  1375  Ibid.  (Fairf.)  salde].  c  1400 
Yioaine  ff  Gaw.  1703  The  ermyte.. salde  the  skinnes  that 
he  broght.  1562  WINBET  Cert.  Tractates  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I. 
6  The  Disciplis.  .sauld  thair  landis.  1600  J.  HAMILTON 
Facile  Traictise  280  Whair  euer  the  pape  sauld  indulgencis. 

7.  3-6  solde,  (4  soold),  6  soulde,  7-8  (9  dial.) 
sould,  4-  sold. 

a  izzs  Ancr.  It.  398  pet  ase  ofte  ase  me  euesede  him  me 
solde  his  euesunge.  13 . .  Cursor  M.  3550  (Giitt.},  As  a  wreche 
he  sold  his  eritage.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  14 
They  solde  theyr  possessyons.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
Ixxviii.  §  7  They  soulde  their  possessions.  1710  PRIDEAUX 
Orig.  Tithes  iii.  142  The  first  Christians ..  sould  all,  that 
hey  had. 

8.  3-5  selde,  4  sillide,  5  sellid,  seld,  6  selled; 
9  dial,  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.)  selled,  sell'd,  seld; 
Sc.  and  north,  sell't,  sellt,  selt. 

ci38o  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  I.  286  He.  .selde  al  pat  he  hadde. 
138.  Sillide  [see  B./a].  ci44oJ4///irt<W<y"7Wi'$64Constan- 
cius.. sellid  his  hors  for  xijd  of  gold.  1451  CAPGRAVE  Life 
St.  Gilbert  77  For  he  seld  hem  nowt.  1562  Selled  [see  B.  3]. 

3.  Pa.  pple.    a.    i    seald,    2   iseald,   3  isseld, 
iseold,  4  seeld. 

a  1000  Ags.  Ps.  cxix.  [cxx.l  3  (Gr.)  Hwaet  biS  pe  ealles 
seald.. yllan  tungan?  c  1175 Lamb.  Horn.  13  And-?e  beoo 
iseald  eower  feonde  to  prisune.  c  1205  LAY.  11998  SeoSowi 


,  . 

7c]._  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  26  The 
fowlis  .  .  ar  sent  to  the  nerrest  tounes  to  be  salde. 

7.  4  i-sold(e,  4-6  solde,  (5  swolde),  7  sould, 
(soald),  4-  sold. 

1382  [see  B.  3  e].  1387  [see  B.  3].  c  1451  Pel.  Poems  (1859) 
II.  230  Suffolk  Normandy  hath  swolde.  1615  R.  COCKS 
Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  68  Our  pepper,  .was  soald  long  since. 
1618  RALEIGH  in  Four  Cent.  Eng.  Lett.  38,  1  might  elsewhere 
have  sould  my  shipp  and  goods. 

5.  4-5  seld,  5  Promp.  Parv.  celde  ;  Sc,  6  sellit, 
8-9  sell'd,  seld,  selt  ;  9  dial,  selled.  (See  E.D.D.) 

13..  Cursor  M.  13182  (Gott.)  Bot  pis  dede  was  seld  ful 
dere.     1549  Sellit  [see  B.  2].     xSig  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xii,  It  will 
be  sell'd  the  morn  to  the  highest  bidder. 
B.  Signification. 
I.  The  simple  verb. 

fl.  trans.  To  GIVE,  in  various  senses;  esp.  to 
hand  over  (something,  esp.  food,  a  gift)  voluntarily 
or  in  response  to  a  demand  or  request  ;  to  deliver 
up  (a  person,  esp.  a  hostage)  to  the  keeping  of 
another  ;  to  grant  (forgiveness,  etc.)  ;  also,  rarely 
of  an  impersonal  agent,  to  yield.  (Chiefly  OE.) 

Becnvn/fn6i  (Gr.)  Byrelas  sealdon  win  of  wunderfatum. 
trgso  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Alatt.  vi.  ii  Hlaf  userne  ofer  wistHc 
sel  us  todEej.  c  xooo  ^ELFRIC  Exod.  vi.  8  (Gr.)  pat  land  .  .  ic 
sylle  eow  to  a^enne.  Ibid.  xxii.  29  Sylle  me  bin  forme 
beam,  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  223  And  se  eoroe  his  awiri;d  on 
pine  weorcum,  syloe  pornes  and  brembles.  a  1200  iztk  Cent. 
Horn.  132  Ic  5eafe  heom  mine  milse;  &  sylle  heom  for5efe- 
nesse.  £1205  LAY.  13437  Vortiger  heom  salde  al  bat  heo 
wolden.  Ibid.  23779  ^e  salde  him  an  honde  enne  scaft 
stronge.  c  1275  Serving  Christ  63  in  O.  E.  Misc.  92  Seynt 
thomas  wes  biscop  &  barunes  him  quolde.  .  For  pe  dute  of 
pe  dom  he  pet  lit  solde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17042  And  sua 
to  mak  vs  ranscuning,  for  vs  him-self  he  said. 

2.  To  give  up   (a  person)  treacherously  to  his 
enemies  ;  to  betray  (a  person,  a  cause,  country,  etc.). 

Chiefly,  with  mixture  of  sense  3,  to  betray  for  a  price  or  in 
order  to  obtain  some  advantage  for  oneself.  In  early  use 
often  with  reference  to  the  betrayal  of  Christ  by  Judas. 

cgso  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  vi.  71  Cuae3  uutedlice  iudam.. 
Ses  for5on  uaes  sellend  hine  [Vulg.  traditurus  eum\.  ^1275 
Passion  our  Lord  115  in  O.  E.  Misc.  40  He  com  to  pe 
Gywes.-And  chepte  heom  to  sullen  vre  helare.  1375  BAR- 
BOUR  Bruce  v.  610  '  Tratour  ',  he  said,  '  thou  has  me  said  '. 
JS49  Compl.  Scot.  72  Tha  deserue  as  grite  reproche  as  tha 
hed  sellit  traisonablye  the  realme  to  there  enemeis.  1574 
HELLOWES  Gneuara's  Fatn.  Ep.  (1577)  154  In  things  of 
common  libertie,  he  that  shall  seeme  most  to  serue  you,  the 
same  is  he  that  most  will  sell  you.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  u. 
ii.  10  That  he  should  for  a  forraigne  purse,  so  sell  His  Soue- 
raigne's  life  to  death  and  treachery.  1654  tr.  Martinius' 
Conq.  China  48  But  when  the  Emperour  had  perused  the 
Treat  ie,  he  presently  found  his  Plenipotentiarian  had  sold 
him.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  cxxxii.  123  Those  that 
Sell  their  Country..  for  Mony.  1791  BURNS  Suck  a  Parcel 
of  Rogues  \\\i  We're  bought  and  sold  for  English  gold.  1816 
1  Quiz'  Grand  Master  ii.  36  Have  you  e're  met  a  faithless 
friend,  That  sold  you  to  effect  his  end  ?  1820  J.  W.  CHOKER 
Diary  12  Apr.  in  C.  Papers  (1884)  I.  172  Brougham,  it  is 
said,  grossly,  has  sold  the  Queen.  1895  WOLSELEY  in  United 
Serv.  Mag.  Aug.  475  There  can  be  no  moral  doubt..  that 
there  were  traitors  in  the  Turkish  ranks,  and  that  the  Turkish 
Army  was  more  or  less  sold. 

b.  transf.  Of  a  thing  :  To  betray,  '  give  away  ', 
inform  against. 

1831  Ann.  Reg.t  Law  Cases  (1832)  325/2  Bishop,  .said  to 
May,  '  It  was  the  blood  that  sold  us  '. 

3.  (The  chief  current  sense.)    To  give  up  or 
hand  over  ("something)  to  another  person  for  money 
(or  something  that  is  reckoned  as  money)  ;  esp.  to 
dispose  of  (merchandise,   possessions,   etc.)  to  a 
buyer  for  a  price;   to  vend.     Const.  "\with^  for 
(the  price),  "\-at,  to  (the  buyer).     Also,  in  habitual 
sense,  of  a  shopkeeper,  etc.  :  To  deal  in,  keep  for 
sale  (a  particular  commodity]). 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xii.  5  Hwi  ne  sealde  heo  pas  sealfe 
wip  Wim  hundred  penejon.  cnyS  Lamb.  Horn.  91  And 
ba.  .fuleden  pam  apostles  and  salden  heore  ehte  and  bet  feh 
bitahten  pam  apostles,  c  1200  ORMIN  15557,  &  be  fand  i  be 
temmple  peer  Well  fele  menn  J?att  saldenn  pa:rinne  babe 
nowwt  &  shep.  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  1495  '  Bro3er  ',  quad  he 
\sc.  Esau],  '  sel  me  So  wunes  '.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5407  pai 
saald  J>air  landes  ban  for  nede.  a  1330  Roland  fy  V.  386  pe 
hors  was  seld  ..  For  to  hundred  schillinges.  1387  TREYISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  237  A  busshel  of  corn  was  i-solde  for 
twelf  schillynges  bat  3ere.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  216  He 
sellid  a  noder  hors  &  spendid  pe  price  per-of.  ^1562  LEGH 
Armory  (1597)  77b,  So  when  they  die,  their  wiues.  .selled 
for  a  little  money,  their  books  of  visitations.  1574  in  lo/A 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  424  The  inhabitance.. 
shall  not  .  .  shell  any  kynd  of  flesh  .  .  to  any  of  the  bucheares. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  i.  i.  153  Yet  sell  your  face  for  fiue  pence 
and  'tis  deere.  1615,  1618  [see  A.  3  y].  1625  BACON  Ess.t 
Seditions  (Arb.)  405  There  be  but  three  Things,  which  one 
Nation  selleth  vnto  another  ;  The  Commoditie  as  Nature 
yeeldeth  it  ;  The  Manufacture  ;  and  the  Vecture  or  Car- 
riage. 1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  n.  202  As  pedlars  with 
some  hero's  head  make  bold,  Illustrious  markl  where  pins 
are  to  be  sold.  1733  POPE  Ep.  Bathurst  212  Last,  for  his 
Country's  love,  he  sells  his  Lands.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw. 
xxii,  I  bought  you  some  books,  madam,  .  .  from  a  lame  fellow 
who  sold  them  in  the  Market-place.  1883  HowBLU  Wo- 
man $  Reason  v.  98  The  auctioneer  intoned  his  chant., 
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varied  with  a  quick  '  Sold  ! '  as.  .he  knocked  off  this  lot  or 
that.     Ibid.  106,   I   won't  sell  this  property  at  that  price, 
Mod.  Many  grocers  sell  wines  and  spirits. 
fig.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  T/t.  vin.  787  Hcav'n  sells  all  pleasure ; 
effort  is  the  price. 

b.  To  dispose  of  (one's  commission  in  the  army) 
by  sale  under  the  purchase   system.      Now  only 
Hist.    Also  f  To  sett  one's  company t  regiment^  etc., 
and  absol.     (Cf.  sell  out,  12  c.  below.) 

1713  SWIFT  frill,  to  Stella  8  Apr,,  Lieutenant-general 
Palmer  will  he  obliged  to  sell  his  regiment.  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  Jones  i.  x,The  half-pay  officer  having  quarrelled  with 
his  colonel,  was  by  his  interest  obliged  to  sell.  1852  THACKE- 
RAY Esmond  m.  iv,  An  old  army  acquaintance  of  Colonel 
Esmond's,  .had  sold  his  company. 

c.  cattsatively.  To  promote  the  sale  of. 

1709  SWIFT  Vind.  Bickerstaff%  Or,  perhaps,  a  Name  can 
make  an  Almanack,  as  well  as  it  can  sell  one.  1793  Trans. 
Sec.  Arts  XI.  8  Every  costermonger  knows  it  is  the  fine 
fruit  which  sells  the  orchard. 

d.  Comm.  In  passive  with  adv.  ;  To  have  one's 
stock  (well,  etc.)  disposed  of. 

i88a  Daily  News  4  Mar.,  The  market  will  be  better  later 
on  in  the  season,  and  hence  makers  who  are  fairly  sold  are 
not  much  inclined  to  do  business  for  forward  delivery.  1898 
Ibid.  8  Nov.  2/7  Makers  have  but  a  small  surplus  to  dispose 
of  as  they  are  well  sold. 

e.  To  hand  over  (a  person,  a  people)  into  slavery 
or  bondage  for  a  sum  of  money.     In  Biblical  use 
(after  Heb.)  often  merely  (without  reference  to  a 
price  received),   To  hand  over   to  the  dominion 
of  another,  to  enslave.     Hencey%r. 

a  1000  ^LLFRIC  Gen.  xxxvii.  27  Selre  ys,  bat  we  bine  syllon 
to  ceape  Ysmahelitum,  1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  civ.  [cv.]  17  And 
into  a  thral  Joseph  is  sold.  1388  Ibid.,  Joseph  was  seeld 
in  to  a  seruaunt.  Ibid.  Rom.  vii.  14  Sothh  we  witen,  for  the 
lawe  is  spiritual,  or  goostli ;  forsoth  I  am  fleischly,  sold 
vndir  synne.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  215  Mi  brother  hath  ous 
alle  sold  To  hem  of  Rome,  c  1400  Mi>  r.  .St.  Edm.  in  Ham- 
Pole's  Wks.  (Horstm.)  I.  221  Whene  bou  was  saulde  with 
syne  ban  he  boghte  be.  1576  Cud*  fy  Codlie  B.  122  My 
Mother  als  did  eik  the  same,  And  I  to  sin  was  said.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  282  Oiherspnie,  being  as  it  were 
bought  &  sould  to  that  laborious  kind  of  life,  spend  their 
days  in  that  allotted  torment  of  toile,  as  in  their  natural 
countrie.  1611  BIBLE  2  Kings  xvii.  17  And  they.. sold 
themselues  to  doe  euill  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  1638  SAN- 
DERSON Serr/t.  (1681)  II.  95  Behold  for  your  iniquities  have 
you  sold  your  selves.  Ibid.  100  We  mu^t..see  if  we  can 
leave  it  upon  Adam  :  for  did  not  he  sell  us  many  a  fair  year 
before  we  were  in  rentin  natural  \G&$Col.Rec.Pennsylv. 
I.  63  He  had  sould  a  Serv1  to  Henry  Bowman.  1788  COW- 
PER Negro's  Cowpl.  i,  Men  from  England  bought  and  sold 
me,  Paid  my  price  in  paltry  gold. 

f.  To  sell  his  soul,  himself t  etc.,  to  ike  devil : 
to  make  a  contract  with  the  devil  ensuring  him 
possession  of  one's  soul  after  death,  as  the  price  of 
his  help  in  attaining  some  desired  end.    Also  transf. 
of  one  who  sacrifices  conscience  for  worldly  ad- 
vantage. 

c  1570  Buggbears  y.  ii.  72  Tra.  Loue  youe  money  so  well  ? 
Ante.  What  a  question  ys  that  ?  do  not  very  manye  sell  their 
soules  &  all  for  monye?  1677  HORNECK  Gt.  Laiu  Consid. 
iv.  125  They  sell  their  Souls  to  the  Devil,  for  2,  3,  or  400!. 
1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Lifted  Veil  i,  It  is  an  old  story,  that  men 
sell  themselves  to  the  tempter,  and  sign  a  bond  with  their 
blood,  because  it  is  only  to  take  effect  at  a  distant  day. 

4.  absol.  and  intr.     (Often  in  phrase  to  buy  and 
set/ ',  more  rarely  to  sell  and  buy.) 

c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  ffoitt.  213  pat  is  ure  alre  wune  be  biggeft 
and  sille3.  1338  R.  BRUNNE  C/trott.  (1810)  287  pat  our  mer- 
chantz  mot  goforto  bie  &  selle.  1458  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin 
(1889)  300  And  he  sel  or  by  in  maner  above  sayd.  1596 
SHAKS.  Mercli,  V.  i.  iii.  36  lew.  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell 
with  you,  talke  with  you..:  but  I  will  not  eate  with  you. 
1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xlii.  6  And  hee  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the 
people  of  the  land,  a  1700  EVKLYN  Diary  5  Feb.  1657,  They 
..were  permitted  to  sell  to  the  friends  of  their  enemies. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  467  The  testator  had  no 
power  to  sell. 

5.  To  sell  (gerundial  inf.  used  predicatively)  :  on 
sale,  offered  for  sale.     Now  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2399  Abram  to  cell  moght  find  na  sede. 
?i3?o  Robt.  Cicyle  243  in  Horstm.  Atten^l.  Leg.  (1878) 
215/1  Wher  such  clot>  was  to  selle,  Ne  ho  hit  made,  coube 
noman  telle.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  414  Winne  who- 
so may,  for  al  is  for  to  selle.  1436  LVDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
21262  Folkys  for  lo  telle,  That,  with-mne.  ys  wy^n  to  sell. 
a  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poetns  xxxi.  23  Now  quhiil  thair  b  gude 
wyne  to  sell,  He  that  dois  on  dry  breid  virry,  I  gif  him  to  the 
Devill.  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Skropsh.  Lad  vi,  Buy  them, 
buy  them  :  eve  and  morn  Lovers'  ills  are  all  to  sell. 

6.  intr.  in  passive  sense.     Of  a  commodity :  To 
find  purchasers.    To  sell  far,  at  =  to  fetch  (a  price). 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  A  Cr.  \.  iii.  360  Let  vs  (like  Merchants) 
shew  our  fowlest  Wares,  And  thinke  perchance  they'l  sell. 
1616  Ii.  JONSON  Epigr.  iii,  To  my  BooVseller.  Thou,  that 
..Call'st  a  booke  good,  or  bad,  as  it  doth  sell,  Vse  mine  so, 
too.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccaltiii's  A dvts  fr.  Parnass. 
i.  i.  4  There  is  no  Merchandize  in  this  Ware-House  which 
sels  better,  then  certain  Fans.  1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella 
24  Sept.,  Prior's  ytnertuywUti  still.  1833  HT.  MARTINKAU 
Brooke  Farm  v.  63  They  sell  at  about  a  shilling  a  dozen. 
*8si  LVTTOM  Not  so  bad  iv.  i.  77,  I  found  a  bookseller  to 
publish  my  treatise.  It  sold  well.  1896  WELLS  Wluels  of 
Ch&nce  \.  7  This,  madame,..is  selling  very  well. 

7.  trans.  In  various  figurative  uses.     a.  To  take 
money  or  reward  for  (something  that  should  be 
freely  bestowed  or  done) ;  to  make  subservient  to 
monetary  considerations  (something  which  should 
not  be  so  influenced)  ;  to  make  profit  or  gain  of. 

cii75  Lamb.  Hotit.  135  Qurttuar  nwdii  uttidtlur  elemo- 
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sifta,.  .An  fower  cunne  wise  mon  sulleo"  his  elmesae.  ci2oo 
ORMIN  15968  He  selleH>  Hali^  Cast  forr  fe  Si  biggcb|> 
hellepine.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  364  Lich  as  it  was  be  daies 
olde,  Whan  men  the  Sennes  boghte  and  solde.  11400 
MAUHDBV.(Roxb.)  iii.  10  pai  sell  benificez  of  haly  kirk.  1422 
tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Priv.  Prrv.  169  Whan  lusticia.  .hit  for 
Penyes  sylle  and  Sauyth  gilti  men.  1474  CAXTON  C/iessc  n. 
iii.  (1883)  38  And  oftetymes  they  [aduocates  and  men  of 
lawe]  selle  as  welle  theyr  scilence  as  theyr  vtterance.  1593 
SHAKS.  z  Hen.  F/,  iv.  L  41  Therefore,  when  Merchant-like 
I  sull  reuenge,  Broke  be  my  sword,  a  1605  MOSTGOMERIK 
AV?««.  vi.  9  Quhat  justice  sauld  !  yhat  pilling  of  the  pure  ! 
1622  FLETCHER  Beggar's  Bush  \\.  iii,  Do  not  your  Lawyers 
Sell  all  their  practice,  as  your  Priests  their  prayers?  1781 
COWPBR  Table-t.  419  When  perjury..  Sells  oaths  by  tale,  and 
at  the  lowest  price.  1864  TENNYSON  Ay  liner's  F.  483  But 
.  .  Her  worldly-wise  begetters,  plagued  themselves  To  sell  her. 
b.  To  give  up  or  part  with  one  thing  in  ex- 
change for  another  ;  csp.  (after  Gen.  xxv.  29-34) 
to  barter  away  (something  of  value)  for  (a  trifle). 
a  1223  Ancr.  R.  148  Hware  buruh  me  buo  bene  kinedom 
of  heouene,  &  stalled  hit  for  a  windes  puf  of  wordes  here- 
word.  Ibid.  398  Me  sulleS  wel  luue  uor  luue.  1422  ir. 
Seer  eta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priy.  159  He.  .the  kyngedom  of 
hewyn  Sillyth  for  a  lytill  price,  lyke  as  esau  didd,  that  [etc.]. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  18  These  maner  of  people 
sell  paradyse  for  an  apple,  with  Adam  and  Eue.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  92  But  I  will  remedie  this  geare 
ere  long  Or  sell  my  Title  for  a  glorious  Graue.  1650  1!. 
Discollimininm  48,  I  will  >c-ll  my  Ksquireship  to  any  lioncst 
man  for  a  good  People-ship.  1785  COWPER  Task  u.  22^ 
Effeminates..  Who  st.-ll  their  laurel  fora  myrtle  wreath,  And 
love  when  they  should  fight.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  v.  210 
Whose  applause  he  sells  For  the  gross  blessings  of  a  patriot 
mob.  1859  FITZGERALD  t?7/rar  box,  [They]  Have..  sold  my 
Reputation  for  a  Song. 

tc.  To  make  an  offender  'pay  for*,  to  inflict 
vengeance  for  (an  injury).  Chiefly  qualified  by 
dear,  dearly  ,  or  an  equivalent  advb.  phrase.  To 
sell  (another's  act,  an  offence)  <fcart  to  exact  a  heavy 
penalty  for.  To  be  dear  or  dearly  sold,  to  be  at- 
tended with  great  cost.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  J\f.   13182   [Herod]    bat   godman   dos   wit 

tresun  sla.     But  bis  ded  was  said  ful  dere.     c  1400  J.mii/ 

Troy  Bk.  7864  Ector  sclees  and  Ector  fclles  ;  His  hors  tak- 

yng  dere  he  selles.     c  1470  HEXKY  \l~allai,t!\\\.  -2-2  Bui  wald 

ye  do  rycht  as  I  wald  you  ler,  This  pes  to  thaim  it  suld  be 

bald  full  der.     Ibid.  ix.  1068  Till  Inijlismen  thar  cummyng 

was  sauld  full  der.     1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  TourkV),  Alas 

i    how   this  folysshe  enuye..shal!e   to   them   be   dere   sold. 

!    a  J533  LD.  UKKXKUS  Iluon  clxii.  630  That  aquayntauns  shall 

be  derely  solde  for  with  myne  owne  handes  I  shall  sle  her. 

d.  To  sell  ones  life  (rarely  ~\  death}  dear  ^  dearly, 
etc.,  to  destroy  many  of  one's  adversaries  before 
giving  up  one's  life  in  an  encounter;  to  make  the 
enemy  pay  dearly  for  one's  death. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4569  Suite  we  he  sede  vure  lif  dere  ar 
we  be  ded.  Ibid.  4570,  8177.  13..  Guy  IVanu.  1342  (MS.  A) 
Sir  Gij  .  .seyd.  .'  Dere  we  schul  our  deb-  selle  '.  Ibid.  (MS. 
C.),  Full  deere  cure  liffis  we  selle  shall,  a  1548  HALL  C/tron,, 
Hen.  F/,  139  The  French  kyng..slewe  to  the  nombre  of 
four  hundred,  whiche  der«ly  sold  their  lifes.  1603  North's 
Plutarcli)  Cses.  Aug.  (1612)  1163  P.  Naso  was  betrayed  by 
his  slaue  freed.  ..But  he  sold  his  death  [Amyot  utais  il 
vendit  so.  mort\  for  he  killed  the  traytor  with  his  owiie 
hands.  1608  D.  T[UVILL]  Ess.  Pol.  $  Mor.  69  With  a  resolu- 
tion  to  sel  their  Hues  at  as  high  a  rate  as  possibly  they  can. 
1623  MASSINGER  Bondman  m.  iii,  Better  expose  Our  naked 
breasts  to  their  keene  Swords,  and  sell  Our  Hues  with  the 
most  aduantage.  1682  DRYDKN  Dk.  Guise  Epil.  10  For  what 
should  hinder  Ale  to  sell  my  Skin,  Dear  as  I  cou'd,  if  once 
my  Hand  were  in?  1895  SELOUS  Trav.  S.  E,  Africa  191 
The  brave  beast  was.  .doinghis  utmost  to  sell  bis  life  dearly. 

e.  refl.   To  sell  oneself',   to    dispose   of   one's 
services  for  money  ;  to  enslave  oneself.    Also/att. 

1771  Junius  Lett.  Hi.  265  You  have  sold  yourself  to  the 
ministry.  1781  COWPER  Expost.  375  Hast  thou..  brought 
home  the  fee,  To  tempt  the  poor  to  sell  himself  to  thee? 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  u.  iv,  Is  Bouille  a  traitor  then, 
sofa  to  Austria?  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  64 
Money  could  be..  obtained  from  the  court  of  Versailles; 
and  Sunderland  was  eager  to  sell  himself  to  that  court. 

f.  To  lose  (a  match,  game)  for  a  bribe.    To  sell 
one's  back)  (  Wrestling}  to  be  bribed  to  allow  one- 
self to  be  thrown.     To  sell  onjs  stone,  [Curling] 
*  to  throw  away  the  advantage  of  a  well-placed 
stone  '  (Eng,  Dial.  Diet.). 

1805  G.  MCINDOE  Pocws  <V  Songs  55  (E.D.D.)  pinna  ride 

" 
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1607  B.  JONSON  Volpone  Argt.,  Volpone,  childlesse,  rich, 
fames  sick,. .Offers  his  state  to  hopes  of  seuerall  heyres,.. 
His  Parasite  receaues  Presents  of  all.. Then  weaues  Other 


Nor  sell  your  stane  by  playing  wide.  i86a  Lillyiv  lute  "s 
Cricket  Scores  <$•  Biogr.  I.  341  This  match  was  said  to  have 
been  '  sold  '  by  the  England  side.  1880  W.  Corniv.  Gloss, 
s.v.  Faggot,  In  wrestling,  a  man  who  'sells  his  back  '  is 
said  '  to  faggot  '. 

g.   Phrase.   To  sett  the  pass  (see  quots.). 

1850  OGILVIR  s.v.,  To  sell  the  /tew,  to  betray  one's  country. 
men,  by  giving  information  to  the  authorities.  (An  Irisk 
fkrase.}  1865  Athenaeum  22  July  106/3  An  Irisn  plotter 
invariably  fancies  that  his  companions  will  '  sell  the  pass  ' 
on  him.  1897,  1903  [see  PASS  so.1  3  b]. 

f  8.  To  cry  up,  praise,  recommend  (a  person)  as 
if  a  saleable  commodity.  Obs.  rare.  [«L»tttMierv, 
vettditare.] 

1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  G  ilj  b,  Who  here  happye  selleth 
hym  selfe  .i.  who  is  he  here  that  setteth  hym  selfe  out  to  the 
sale,  for  a  fortunate  or  lucky  man  ?  [margin  Phra.  Beatum 
sese  uenditare.]  1622  SIR  R.  HAWKINS  l^oy.S.  Sea  126  Had 
our  Gunner  beene  the  man  he  was  reputed  to  be,  and  as  the 
world  sould  him  to  me,  shee  had  receiued  great  hurt  by  that 
manner  of  bourding, 

9.  slang.  To  cheat,  trick,  deceive,  take  in. 

The  two  earliest  examples  suggest  development  from  sense 
2  ;  the  mod.  slang  use,  however,  may  be  partly  ellipt.  for  the 
older  phrase  .'«?  sell  a  person  a  bargain  :  see  BARGAIN  •»•£.'  7. 


the  Kingdom  for  a  Candidate  if  I  thought  Sir  Thomas  in- 
tended to  steal  us  in  this,  manner.  1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottle- 
,  ton  Legacy  xv.  123,  I've  sold  them,  though  !  1852  SMKDLKV 
Lewis  Arnndel  xxiv,  You're  not  going  to  try  and  cut  out 
Bellefield  by  proposing  for  my  cousin  Annie,  are  you?  I 
wish  you  would,  it  would  sell  Bell  so  beautifully.  1861 
HUGHES  Tom  Brawn  at  Oxf.  xxxvii,  Til  bet  you  a  sove- 
reign you  never  see  a  poacher,  and  then  how  sold  you  will 
be  in  the  morning.  1893  LLLANU  Jfein.  I.  113  Nor  was  1 
1  selling  '  him,  for  I  certainly  had  read  the  works. 

Phrase,  i&$$//ot ten's  Slang  Diet,  s.v.,  'Sold  again,  and 
got  the  money*,  a  co^tcrnionger  cries  after  having  success- 
fully deceived  somebody. 

II.  Combined  with  adverbs. 

10.  Sell  away.    a.  trans.  To  dispose  of,  or  dis- 
possess oneself  of,  by  selling,  lit.  and//>.  ?  Obs. 

c  1230  I-fali  Mad.  36  (MS.  Bodl.)  \Va  wuroc  bet  cheaffcare, 
forei  hwilinde  weole  sullen  meiohad  awei.  1387  TKKVISA 
Higdcn  (Rolls)  IV.  425  An  hundred  bowsand  were  i-take 
prisoners  and  i-solde  a\vey,  briny  for  a  ptrny.  ?  1600  SIH  R. 
BOYLE  in  Liswore  rafters  Ser.  ir.  (iSS/i  I.  -^,  I..haue 
lefte  heer-.xxxix  papers  of  Sylck..;  which. . V '  praie  sell 
awaie  to  paie  your  self.  1611  BIBLE  Tol>it  i.  7  The  first 
tenth  part  of  al  increase,  I  gaue  to  the  sonnes  <>f  Aaron., 
another  tenth  part  I  sold  away.  1639  S.  Du  VKHCKK  tr. 
Camus*  Adiitir.  Events  309  Our  wary  Thyrse  shall  not  sell 
away  liis  power  or  mastery. 

b.  absol.  To  go  on  selling. 

1878  A.  L.  I'I:KKV  KUin.  Pol.  Econ.  543  '  Never  mind  , 
says  England,  '  sell  away,  and  I  will  make  up  your  loss  by 
a  bounty ! ' 

11.  Sell  off.     trans.  To  dispose  of  by  sale ;    to 
sell  the  whole  of  Bone's  slock,  possessions,  ctc.\ 

((1700  KVF.I.YN  Diary  iS  Jan.  1671,  He  answer'd  he  [Grin- 
ling  Gibbons]  was  yet  but  a  beginner,  but  would  not  be  sorry 
to  sell  olT  that  piece.  1780  Mirror  No.  106  He  .  .wound  up 
his  business,  sold  off  his  stock,  and  purchased  an  c^titte  in 
the  country.  1816  Scon  />'/.  Dwar/vt  You  should,  .set  up 
shop,  and  sell  off  all  ihc  .i^oods  you  do  not  mean  to  keep  for 
your  own  use.  1856  RK\I>K  AVrvr  too  Late  xxxviii,  A 
farmer  who  was  selling  ofT  hi-,  sheep.  1871  RouiU-ifgtfs  Ei\ 
Hoy^s  Ann.  Mar.,  Suppl.  2  Selling  off!  Uargains  ! 

absol.  1871  R.  ELI  is  Catullus  Ixxix.  3  Only  let  all  your 
tribe  sell  off,  and  follow,  Catullus. 

12.  Sell  out.     a,  trans.  To  distribute  by  sale. 
1648  GAGE  ll'est  Jnd.  xii.  42   The  Herbes  and  Saletb.. 

which  were  sold  out,  brought  in  a  great  Rent  yeerely.  1705 
AUDISON  Italyt  Switzerl.  506  The  Corn  being  sold  out  at 
a  much  dearer  Rate  than  'tis  bought  up. 

b.  To  dispose  of  (stock,  shares,  etc.)  by  sale. 
Also  absol. 

1721  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C^tcss  Mar  (1893)  I. 
450,  I  advised  him. .to  sell  out  the  subscription  [for  South 
Sea  stock].  1772  FOOIE  Nabob  u.  (1778)  40  Then  sell  out 
till  you  sink  it  [jr. stock]  two  and  a  half.  1834  MARRYAT/'. 
Simple  III.  xxiii.  300,  I  wrote,  .sending  her  a  power  of 
attorney  to  him  [sc.  the  agent],  to  sell  out  the  slock.  i86z 
Miss  BRADDON  Lady  Audley  iv,  He  made  arrangements  for 
selling  out  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  worth  of  consols. 
1893  CORDINGLBY  Guide  to  Stock  Exch.  61  Should  a  pur- 
chaser fail  to  take  up  his  securities. .when  the  Certificate 
and  Transfer  are  presented  to  him,  the  seller  has  the  right  to 
instruct  an  official  to  'sell  out '  at  once  by  auction. 

c.  intr.  To  dispose  of  one's  commission  in  the 
army  by  sale.    Now  only  Hist.     (Cf.  13.  3  b  above.) 

1787  Minor  i-$  After  some  campaigns;,  .his  creditors  allow- 
ing him  the  alternative  of  rotting  in  a  jail,  or  selling  out. 
1860  THACKEKAY  Lcn'd  iv.  (iS6i)  133  His  regiment  was 
ordered  to  India,  and  he  sold  out. 

d.  trans.  To  dispose  of  the  whole  of  (one's  stock, 
property,  etc.)  by  sale.     Also  absoL 

Also  colhq.  in  passive,  to  have  sold  one's  whole  stock  t>f 
some  article. 

1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Sense  $  Sens,  xxxiv,  In  spite  of  its 
[sc.  an  estate's]  owner  having  once  been  within  some  thou- 
sand pounds  of  being  obliged  to  sell  out  at  a  loss.  18x3  J. 
BADCOCK  Dom.  Amuscnt.  155  Three  young  women  went 
to  market  with  eggs... All  three  sold  out,  and  at  the  same 
rate.  1898  Daily  .\'cws  8  Aug.  2/5  [  He]  sold  out  his  licensed 
premises.  1907  Daily  Chro*.  9  Sept.  3/1, 1  produced  two  one 
act  operas. .and  our  takings  were  no  more  than  ^57.  In 
Germany  or  Italy  the  house  would  have  been  sold  out. 

e.  U.S.  political  slang,     (a)  See   quot.    1888. 
(b*)  To   betray  (a   candidate)  by  secret   bargains 
{Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1888  HRYCE  Atner.  Commw.  III.  iv.  Ixxxiii.  no  When  this 
transfer  of  the  solid  vote  of  a  body  of  agitators  is  the  result 
of  a  bargain  with  the  old  party  which  gets  the  vote,  it  is 
called  Selling  out '. 

13.  Sell  over,     trans,  fa-  To  sell  again.  Obs. 
b.  To  transfer  by  sale.    ///.  and^^. 

1596  DANETT  tr.  Confines  vn.  vii.  Note  5.  387  It  was  sold  to 
this  John  Galeas,  and  he  sold  it  ouer  to  the  Florentines. 
1837  J.  H.  NEWMAN /'or. .SVrw.fed.  2)  III.  xxiii.  373  A  man 
is  sold  over  into  bondage  to  this  world. 

14.  Sell  up.    a.  trans.  To  dispose  of  the  whole 
of  (a  person's  stock,  goods,  etc.)  by  sale.   ?  Obs. 

c  1480  Child*  p/Bristmve  209  in  HazL  E.  P.  P.  (1864)  1. 118 
Al  the  catel  his  fader  hade,  he  sold  it  up,  and  money  made. 
1566  STOWE  in  Three  i^th  Cent.  Ckron,  (Camden)  140  He 
sold  up  his  movable  goods  and  went  to  Kie.  1784  R.  BACB 
Barkain  Downs  I.  55  He.  .had  determined  to  sell  all  up. 

b.  To  dispose  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
goods  of  (an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  person)  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  Also  with  the  goods  as  obj. 


SELLA. 

1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  S£y  (1907)  I.  149  Being 
much  averse  to  dunning,  I  was  soon  sold  up.  1848  THACKE- 
RAY Van.  Fair  ix,  He . .  would .  .drink  his  glass  with  a  tenafit 
and  sell  him  up  the  next  day.  Ibid,  xviii,  The  house  and  | 
furniture  of  Russell  Square  were  seized  and  sold  up.  1862 
Miss  BRADDON  Lady  A  udley  xxviii,  I  was  obliged  to  sell 
him  up.  .for  he  owed  me  fifteen  months'  rent. 

III.   15.  Comb,  with  a  sb.  as  sell-soul,  sell- 
truth,  one  who  sells  a  soul,  the  truth,  nonce-use.     \ 

c  1680  HICKERINGILL  Hist.  Whiggisin  Wks.  1716  I.  ."•  140    | 
Is  it  not  enough  that  this  Kingdom.. should  be  once  in  one    | 
Age  undone  by  the  same  kind  of  Men,  the  same  Sell  Truths .' 
1681  —  Black  Non-Conf.  Postscr.  (1682)  X  2,  These  little 
Sell-souls  do  the  feat. 

Sell,  obs.  f.  CELL,  SILL  sbl ;  var.  SELE  sb. 

II  Sella  (se-la).  Anat.  [L.  sella  seat,  saddle.] 
A  saddle-shaped  portion  of  the  sphenoid,  more 
fully  sella  equina,  sphenoidalis  or  turcica. 

1693  tr.  Llatuard's  Pkys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Sella  £yuinn,  sett    i 


278/1  Internally  the  cerebral  cavity  [of  a  dolphin]  is  very 
remarkable.. .The  sella  is  but  slightly  marked.  1854  OWEN 
SAel.  ff  Teetk  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  232  The  sella 
turcica  is  shallow.  1881  MIVART  Cat  70  The  upper  surface 
of  the  posterior  sphenoid  exhibits,  on  each  side  of  the  sella, 
a  faintly-marked  groove. 

Sellable  (se-lab'l),  a.  Also  4  sillable,  6  sella- 
bill.  [f.  SELL  v.  +  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  sold, 
saleable.  Hence  Se'llably  adv. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  x.  10  This  forsothe  hath  his  soule 
sillable,  or  able  to  be  sold.  1361  Extracts  Abcrd.  Reg. 
(1844)  I.  334  Quhatsumewir  schip  of  gudis  sellabill  arrywis 
to  the  port,  .of  this  burght.  1611  COTGR.,  Vcnalement^  ven- 
dibly,  salably,  sellably.  1620  J.  MASON  Disc.  Newfound- 
land 6  Fish  being  a  staple  commoditie  with  us,  and  so  sellable 
in  other  countries.  1633  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (1870)  V.  37/2  To 


b.  Venal. 

1650  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  424  Those  were  sellable, 
vendible  men,  (n-pacrcfioi,)  to  be  sold  for  money. 

Selladine,  obs.  form  of  CELANDINE. 
1610  MAKKHAM  Mastcrp.  i.  xcvi.  190  Generall  Drenches. 
Take  of  selladine  two  handfuls,  both  root  and  leaues. 

Sellak.Sellander.obs.  ff.  SILLOCK,  SALLENDEK. 

t  Se'llary  *.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sellarhis  (Tac.  Ann. 
vi.  i.),  f.  sella  seat,  couch.]  A  male  prostitute. 

1603  B.  JONSON  Sejanus  iv.  v,  Others  Are  rauish'd  hence 
.  .and.  .dealt  away  Vnto  his  Spintries,  Sellaries,  and  Slaues. 
1603  GRENEWEV  Tacitus,  Ann.  vi.  i.  (1622)  121  Then  first 
of  all  were  those  vnknowen  words  of  Sellaries  and  Spintries 
found  out  of  the  filthines  of  the  place. 

t  Se'llary  "•   Obs.  rare~l.     [ad.  It.  sellaria.~] 

1650  HOWELL  Giraffes  Rev.  Naples  i.  65  It  was  discovered 
..that  the  waters.. were  poison 'd.  .specially  in  those  Cis- 
terns which  receive  the  raine  water,  as  in  the  Sellaries,  the 
publick  Markets  [etc.]. 

Sellary,  obs.  form  of  CELERY. 
1727  SWIFT  Let.  Sheridan  i  July,  We  eat  it  like  Sellary,    j 
either  with  or  without  Oil,  £c. 
Sellat,  obs.  form  of  SALLET. 
Selle,  obs.  f.  CELL,  SILL  si.1 ;  var.  SEELY,  SELLY. 
Selleir,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  CELLAR. 

1300-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiv.  47  Thair  is  sic  wyne  in  my 
selleir  As  neuir  come  in  this  cuntrie. 

Sellender,  obs.  form  of  SALLENDEB. 

Sellenger's  round.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also 
6  Sellengars,  6-7  Bellingers,  7  Selingers,  Sal- 
(l)enger(s,  Salinger's,  Sallingers.  \Sellenger 
represents  the  pronunciation  of  the  surname  St. 
Leger;  cf.  Sellinger  as  the  popular  name  of  the 
race  called  St.  Leger  (SAINT  sb.  3  c).  See  conjec- 
tures in  quot.  1855.]  An  old  country  dance  ;  also, 
the  music  for  this  dance. 

1367  PIKERYNG  Horestes  305  (Brandl),  Entrithe  and  singeth 
this  song  to  y°  tune  of  '  haue  ouer  y«  water  to  floride '  or 
1  selengers  round '.  1393  '  P.  FOULFACE  '  Bacchus'  Bountie 
C  3  b,  The  fidler  he  fidled,  and  the  pots  danced  for  ioy  the 
old  hop  about,  commonly  called  Sellengars  round.  1597 
MORLEY  Introd.  Mas.  in.  119.  1604  MIUDLETON  Ant  $ 
Night.  D  4,  Dauncing  of  Sallingers-round  in  Moone-shine 
nights  about  May  Poles.  1607,  c  1645  [see  ROUND  sb? 
nc).  (11683  OLDHAM  Wks.  (1686)  55  Fairies  dancing 
Salenger  a  Nights.  1698  [see  ROUND  si.1  n  c].  1833  W. 
CHAPPELL  Pot.  Mus.  I.  69  Sellenger's  Round,  or  The  Begin- 
ning of  the  World.  Ibid.  70  This  tune,  .is  to  be  found  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  and  Lady  Neville's  Virginal  Books,  ..&c. 
. .  1 1  migh  t  be  from '  Sir  Thomas  Sellynger',who  was  buried  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  before  the  year  1475 . . ;  or  from 
Sir  Antony  St.  Leger,.. Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  1540. 

Seller  *  (se'laa).  Forms :  3-4  sullere,  4  suller, 
-ar,  Kent,  zeller,  4-5  siller(e,  5  sellere,  -ar(e, 
-our,  5-6  syller,  4-  seller,  [f.  SELL  v.  +-EB1.] 

1.  One  who  sells. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  213  pe  sullere  Ioue3  his  bing  dere. 
.  .De  beger  bet  litel  bar  fore.  1:1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  90 
Most  principale  sillere  of  benefices  &  veyn  indulgence. 
a  1400  Old  Usages  Wynchcstre  in  Eng .  Gilds  355  Euerych 
sullere  of  bred  in  be  hcyjestrete  of  Wynchestre.  1444  Rolls 
of  Parlt.  V,  116/2  To  damage  of  the  beyour  or  sellour.  1540 
Stl.  fleas  Crt.  Admiralty  (1894)  I.  98  Having  a  byll  of 
sale,  .delyvered  to  hym  by  the  seller.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.L, 
iv.  iii.  240  To  things  of  sale,  a  sellers  praise  belongs.  1692 


SMITH  W.  N.  iv.  fi.  46  By  diminishing  tht 

therefore,  we  necessarily  diminish  that  of  buyers.      1835 
DICKENS  Dorrit  i.  xii,  The  Plaintiff  was  a  chaunter,  not 


•"Selling  Stakes  of  5  sovs.  each . .  for  horses  of  all  ages.  Il'id. 
Ser.  n.  XX.  71  A  "Selling  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs.  each.  1884 
Law  Times  Rep.  i  Mar.  L.  20/1  The  consent  of  the  parties 
entitled  for  life  was  not  necessary  to  enable  the  trustees  to 
make  a  good  *selling  title.  1803  Ann.  Rev.  I.  383/1  The 
singularity  of  the  parody  has  given  to  such  notes  a  *selhng 
value  analogous  to  current  value. 

Selling  (se-lirj),  ///.  a.    [f.  SELL  v.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  readily  finds  buyers,  saleable. 

1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  227  Irregular  Bodied  Letter 

of  the  smaller  sizes  sometimes  serves  the  ends  of  proprietors 

of  standing  and  selling  Copies.    1834  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 

XV.  11.  241  He  will  find  nothing  more  selling  than  a  care- 
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a  singer  of  anthems,  but  a  seller  of  horse*.     1866  W.  REED    > 
Hist.  Sugar  159  Whilst  sellers  advanced  their  claims  to  be    ', 
heard  on  the  ground,  that  if  [etc.].. the  Americans  would 
immediately  become  strong  buyers.     1884  J.  GILMOUR  Mon- 
gols xxxi.  365  After  the  two  busy  seasons  there  are  a  few 
buyers  and  sellers.     1900  Daily  News  20  June  9/1   The 
number  of  easy  sellers  in  cloth  is  again  on  the  increase. 
Jig.    1697  G.  BURGHOPE  Disc.  Relig.  Assemblies  xii.  121 
His  Ears  itch,  and  he  runs  after  the  Canting  Seller  of 
Breath. 

b.  Seller-up  :  see  SELL  v.  14  b. 
1894  A.  MORRISON  Tales  Mean  Streets  294  A  professional 
rent-receiver  and  seller-up. 

2.  A  thing  to  be  sold. 

1831  Stit/u-Hand  Farm  Rep.  80  in  Libr.  Uscf.  Kno"Ml., 
Husb.  Ill,  The  packs,  or  shepherds'  lambs, are  divided  into 
two  sorts,  sellers  and  keepers. 

3.  A  book  with  a  (wide,  poor,  etc."  sale;  also, 
without  qualification,  a  book  that  sells  well. 

1900  Century  Mag.  LIX.  646/2  But  tragic  novels  are  poor 
sellers.  1903  Munsey's  Mag.  XXIX.  764  What  are  known 
as  '  sellers  ' — meaning  books  that  enjoy  a  wide  sale.  1903 
Athenxum  g  Sept.  330/3  Fortunately  the  '  best  sellers'  are 
the  worst  survivors. 

t  Se'ller  -.  Obs.  rare.     Also  4  seler.     [a.  OF. 

seller,  selier  (mod.F.  sellier),  I.  selle  saddle:  see 
SELL  sb.i]  A  saddler. 

1311  in  Cal.  Let.-Bk.  Land.  D64  [The  same  day,  Richard 
de  Gloucestre], seler, [admitted].  1415111  YorkMyst.lMrod. 
26  Sellers  \_foot-n.  '  Sudellers  '  is  written  above). 

Seller,  obs.  f.  CELLAR,  CELURE  ;  var.  SOI.ER. 

Sellerage,  -edge,  -idge,  obs.  ff.  CELLARAGE. 

1611  COTGR.,  Dnict  deCellerage,  Sellerage;  a  duetie.. 
paied..at  the  laying  of  wines  into  sellers. 

Sellerar,  obs.  form  of  CELLARER. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  180  The  Goule  was  a  gryntar,  The 
Suerthbak  a  sellerar.  1530  PALSGR.  269/1  Sellerar  of  a  re- 
lygious  place,  bovtelier. 

Selleri(e,  obs.  forms  of  CELERY. 

Sellery,  obs.  form  of  SILLERY. 

1770  HOOPER  Baron  Biclfclcts  Lett.  III.  viii.  101  A  large 
glass  of  water,  which  the  princess . .  had  ordered  to  be  emptyd,    | 
and  had  filld  it  with  sellery  wine. 

II  Sellette  (sglgt).    Also  7  selette.  [Fr.,  dim.  of 
selle  seat :  see  SELL  sb^\    The  stool  upon  which   j 
a  prisoner  in  France  sits  during  his  examination. 

1670  COTTON  Espernon  11.  vn.  315  His  Host.. demanded 
his  Name,  Surname,  Country,  Quality,  and  Age,  with  many 
other  interrogatories,  as  if  he  had  been  upon  the  Selette. 
1841  JAMES  Brigand  III.  iii.  63  The  prisoner  was  brought 
forward  and  placed  on  the  elevated  seat  called  the  scellette 
[sic],  where  he  was  interrogated,  .by  his  judges. 

Selli,  sellie,  var.  forms  of  SEELY  a. 

Sellic,  -ich(e,  -ick,  etc.,  var.  ff.  SELLY  Obs. 

Sellid,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SELL  v. 

Selliform  (se'lif/Jm),  a.  [f.  L.  sella  saddle  : 
see  -FORM.]  Saddle-shaped.  1898  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Sellines,  variant  of  SEELINESS. 

Selling  (se'lirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SELL  v.  +  -ING  !.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  SELL  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

a  1325  MS.  Ra-ul.  B.  520  If.  29  poru  be  foreseide  sullinges 
ore  buchginges  of  londes.  c  1440  Pol.  Rel.  q  L.  Poems  225 
Biynge  £  sillynge  bou  not  forsakist.  1591  Child-Marriages 
151  And  that  yow  doe  not.. make.. any  order.. concerninge 
the  sellinge  of  your  Victualls.  1676  PHILLIPS  Purchasers 
Pattern  i  The  buying  and  selling  of  Land,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  3  Sept  1683,  His  late  purchas'd  house  at  Chelsey, 
v/hich  I  once  had  the  selling  of.  1772  R.  GRAVES  Spir. 
Quixote  (1783)  III.  282  He  excelled  in  smart  repartees,  and 
selling  of  bargains,  as  they  call  it.  1883  A  theneeum  29  Aug. 
269/1  The  buyings  and  sellings  of  land. 
b.  With  an  adverb. 

183*  MUNDY  Antipodes  I.  58  During  the  first  year  or 
two  of  my  residence  in  Sydney,  the  selling  off  of  families 
going  home  or  into  retirement  were  very  numerous.  1872 
Punch  i  June  232/2  The  notices  of  pretended  sellings-offof 
swindling  bankrupts'  stock.  1903  Westm.  Gaz.  29  May  n/i 
Selling-out  is  going  on  in  a  desultory  manner  round  the 
Stock  Exchange  to-day. 

o.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  selling  invoice,  rights, 
title,  value ;  selling  price,  the  price  at  which  an 
article  is  offered  for  sale ;  selling  race,  a  race  for 
horses  which  are  to  be  sold  after  the  race;  so 
selling  handicap,  plate  (hence  selling  plater],  stakes, 
sweepstakes ;  see  the  sbs. 

1809  R.  LANGFORD  Introd.  Trade  60  A  "selling  Invoice. 
1888  'Selling  plate  [see  PLATE  s6.  17].  1886  'Selling  plater 
[see  PLATER  3].  1898  Encycl.  Sfort  II.  219/2  This  is  another 
risk  run  by  owners  who  wish  to  gamble  on  selling  platers. 
1848  LEON  On  Sugar  Cvltm.  i.  68  The  'selling  price  of 
sugar  delivered  on  board  ship.  1898  Encycl.  Sport\\.  219/1 
•Selling  races  are  the  lowest  forms  of  contest  recognised  by 
the  rules  of  racing;  and  selling  handicaps,  the  lowest  of  all. 
Ibid.  219/2  The  winner  of  a  selling  race  has.,  to  be  sold  by 
auction;  the  owner  receives  no  more  than  the  entered  sell- 


SELTH. 

fully  selected  lot  of  young  stock.  1896  Wcstm.  Gaz.  6  Feb. 
3/3  International  quarrels  unfortunately  make  the  most 
selling  'copy'. 

2.  That  is  engaged  in  selling. 

1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  m.  xvii.  §  4.  116  The  authors  and 
leaders  of  opinion  on  mercantile  questions  have  always 
hitherto  been  of  the  selling  class. 

Sellock,  sellok,  variant  forms  of  SILLOCK. 

Sellondine,  Seller,  obs.  ff.  CELANDINE,  CELLAB. 

Sellore,  variant  of  CELURE  Obs. 

£1474  Paslon  Lett.  III.  406  Item,  a  sellore,  xij  d. 

Sellpur,  ?  obs.  form  of  CELLAR. 

1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  47  One  Roome 
below,  .the  same  gate  used  for  A  Sellour. 

Sellt,  sell't,  Sc.  and  north,  pa.  t.  of  SELL  v. 

t  Se'lly,  a.,  adv.  and  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  sellie, 
syllik,  seldlik,  2  sullic,  3  sellie,  -lik,  sellioh(e, 
(sseUiehe),  seollie(h(e,  sillich,  sullich,  (4  sel- 
like),  3-4  selli,  seli,  (3  sells),  4  eelly,  (oelli, 
solly) ,  4-5  selly,  4-6  sely.  [OE.  sellie  (adv.  ul- 
lice),  seldlic,  corresp.  to  Goth,  sildaleik-s  strange  :— 
OTeut.  *seldoliko- :  see  SELDOM  and  -LY  1.] 

A.  adj.  Strange,  marvellous,  wonderful. 
Beowulf  3038   (Gr.l  JEr  hi   bser  gesejan  syllicran  wiht, 

wyrm  on  wonge  wi3errahtes  bser  laSne  lic^ean.  a  1000 
Boeth.  Metr.  xxviii.  53  (Gr.)  Is  bait  sellie  Sincg  baet  hi  ne 
wundriad,  hu  [etc.].  c  1*05  LAY.  6438  Wnder  bon  hser  com 
tidinde..£at  wes  icumen  of  bser  s*e  a  deor  swi5e  sellich 
[CI275  sullich].  Hid.  7328  Sillich  [fi275seollich]us  bunched 
Ce/ar.  c  1250  Gen.  ft  Ex.  466  Sella . .  bar  tubal,  a  sellie  smiS. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  26010  And  it  agh  be  sa  selle  wonder  AIs 
bof  his  hert  him  brest  in  sunder.  13. .  Seityn  Sag.  (W.)  248 
Herkneth  nou  a  selli  tiding !  13. .  Caw.  f,  Cr.  Knt.  1439 
penne  bay  beten  on  be  bushez,  &..On  be  sellokest  swyn 
swenged  out  bere.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  \Vace  (Rolls) 
15171  pat  estre  pat  we  on  Englische  calle  Roucestre ;  Byforn 
hit  hadde  a  name  selly  In  Breton,  Dorciberni.  c  1384 
CHAUCER  H.  Fame  513  For  now  at  erste  shul  ye  here  So 
selly  an  avisioun,  That  Isaye . .  Ne  mette  swich  a  dreem  as 
this  !  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8713  The  sorow  bat  ho  suffert  were 
solly  to  here.  0400  Ywnine  fy  Caw.  3513  Of  tham  this 
was  a  selly  case,  That  nowther  wist  what  otner  wase. 

B.  adv.  Wonderfully,  marvellously,  strangely. 
a  1000  Sal.  ft  Sat.  149  (Gr.)  Naefre  hie  3ss  syllice  bleoum 

brejdaS  sefter  bancofan  federhoman  onfod.  Ibid.  269  Se 
firjel..singgeo  syllice.  ciaoj  LAY.  20179  pat  he  com  to 
Eouerwic  riden  swi3e  sellie  [cx»75  sellich].  Ibid.  30579  He 
igrap  a  nail  sax  selliche  kene  and  wel  iwhset.  c  1250  Gen.  <$• 
K.r.  1315  Sellik  ou  art  on  werlde  cumen,  Sellie  ou  salt  ben 
he3en  numen.  a  1190  Pains  of  Hell  (MS.  Digby  86)  191 
For  fendes  hem  stondeb  hi  And  pineb  hem  swibe  selli. 
ft  1300  Cursor  AT.  2271  pis  tour  was  selli  mad  vpright. 
Fiue  thusand  steppes  it  had  on  hight.  (-1325  Metr. 
Horn.  (1862)  72  This  womane  yode  wit  chylde  full  lange, 
And  tholed  paynes  sely  strang.  a  1373  Joseph  A  rim.  94  He 
lette  sle  for  his  sake  selli  mony  children,  a  1450  Le  Marie 
Arth.  3387  Hys  brodyr. .  Was  sely  seke  and  sore  vnsounde. 
Ibid.  3482  That  shall  thou  rew  sely  sore. 

C.  sb.  Marvel,  wonder;  something  wonderful. 
Phrase,  to  have  selly. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  181  in  Lamb.  Horn.  171  Nis  na  sullic 
[y.rr.  sellie,  sellich,  seollich]  bech  horn  bo  wa  and  horn  bo 
uneade.  ciaos  LAY.  18730  Nu  ihere  ich  muche  seollic 
[c  1275  sellich].  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3260  Dis  bode  herde 
king  pharaon  And  him  9uhte  sellie  Ber-on.  13..  Childh. 
Jesus  176  in  Archiv  Stud.  neu.  Spr.  LXXIV.  329  No 
celly  bof  bai  chaunged  chere.  13. .  Caw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  239 
For  fele  sellyez  had>ay  sen,  hot  such  neuer  are.  Ibid.  475, 
I  haf  sen  a  selly.  c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Vernon  MS.)  104  pat 
chirche  was  of  vr  ladi,  ber-inne  was  a  gret  celli  [Laud  MS. 
108  selly],  an  ymage  of  hire  sone.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5153 
All  the  souerayns  hade  selly ..  Of  priam,  the  price  Kyng,  bat 
prudly  hade  saide.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2551  He  sail 
vs  sett 'on  a-saute  &  surely  encounbre  If  bai  were  sary  &  so 
na  selly  [Dull.  MS.  no  selly]  me  thingke. 

Hence  t  Sellyly  ado.  Obs. 

13..  Caw.  ff  Cr.  Knt.  963  pe  tweyne  yjen,  &  be  nase,  be 
naked  lyppez,  &  bose  were  soure  to  se,  &  sellyly  blered. 

Selly(e,  vanant  forms  of  SEELY  a. 

Selru  (sel'm).  dial.    Also  6  selme,  9  sellem. 


one  selme 
Sellem. 

t  Selondyn.  06s.  rare'1.  [Corrupt  form  of 
OF.  celidoine  :  see  SELIDONE.]  A  precious  stone. 

c  1400  Beryn  2723  The  keueryng  of-bove,  is  of  selondyn  ; 
And  the  pament  be-neth,  of  gold  &  asure  fyne. 

Selour(e,  selowyr,  var.  forms  of  CELURE  Cos. 

S'elp.  Also  9  swelp.  [Cf.  MHG.  selftir^so 
helfe  dtr.]  Contraction  of '  So  help  ',  in  the  oath 
'  So  help  me  God '.  Now  only  vulgar,  often  in 
jocularly  altered  forms. 

a  1330  Otuil  308  Quab  roulond,  liar  he  stod  on  grounde, 
'  Selpe  me  gode '.  Ibid.  879  5ef  ani  sarazin  wib  eie,  Comeb 
to  lette  me  of  mi  weie,  Selp  me  god  &  bis  day,  He  eschal 
abugge,  Jef  ich  may.  1842  BARHAM  Ingal.  Leg,,  Dead 
Drummer  xlii,  His  jaw-work  would  never,  I'm  sure,  s'elp 
me  Bob,  Have  come  for  to  go  for  to  do  sich  a  job.  1888 
KIPLING  Soldiers  Three,  In  Matter  of  a.  Private,  Slane 
knelt  down  and  murmured :  'S'elp  me,  I  believe  'e's  dead  '. 

tSelrife.a.  Obs.  Sc.  [f.  SELL  v.  +  RIFE  a.  Cf. 
mod.Sc.  salerife  in  the  same  sense  (Jam.).]  That 
can  be  sold,  marketable. 

1317-42  Keg.  Mag.  Sif.  Scat.  '644/2  Yeirlie  confluence  of 
our . .  subditis  with  merchandice  and  selrife  gudis  at  the  toun. 

Selt,  pa.  t.  of  SALT  v.1 

Selt,  Sc.  and  north,  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  SELL  v. 

I'Selth.  Obs.  Forms:  I  sfelp,  3  sielp,  2-3 
selUe,  2-4  selj>,  3  sealpe,  selhSe,  seHShe,  se- 


SELTHELIKE. 

Ichtjo,  sele5eht5e,  seluhtSe,  Ormin  seollbe,  selljje, 
3-4  selthe,  4-5  selth.  [OE.  skip  str.  fem.  = 
OS.  s&lda,  O_HG.  s&lida,  OX.  «£-/</ :-OTeut. 

*$xlij>dy  f.  *  stilt-  good,  happy :  sec  SELE  sb.] 
Prosperity,  good  fortune,  happiness. 

In  OE.  chiefly  plural. 

<:888  K.  ALFRED  Bceth.  x,  Ic  nu  haebbe  on^iten  bsct  Ha 
mine  sselba  &  seo  orsorjnes  3e  ic  ser  wende  ban  ^esael^a  been 
sceoldan  nane  sslpa  ne  sint.  01x75  Cott.  Horn.  233  Of 
warn  we  alle  and  us  sielbe  habbe<5.  c  1200  ORMIN  2823  pin 
seollbe  iss  all  unnse^enndlic.  c  1205  LAV.  32059  Seleh^e 
him  wes  ?iue3e.  01225  Ancr.  R.  354  Vor  bis  is  be  me.stc 
selu  hoe  on  eorfte  hwose  mei,  uor  Codes  lime,  habben  scheome 
>  &  teone.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  i.  394  pe  bisschop  t?ese  wordes 
seb.  And  bej»  wordes  of  selbe.  c  1425  Eng.  Cong.  /re/,  xx. 
50  Euery  gladnesse  ys  endet  wyth  sorowe,  &  euery  selth 
hath  wnselth  at  be  end. 

t  Se'lthelike,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SELTH' E 
+  -LIKE.]  Successfully,  prosperously. 

c  1150  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1372  *  Louerd  god  ',  quaS  he  mildelikf, 
'  min  erdne  5u  forSe  selohelike  '. 

Seltron,  variant  of  SHELTRON. 

Seltzer  (se-ltzsj).  Also  8  selters,  9  selzer. 
[Alteration  of  G.  Selterser^  f.  Setters,  the  name  of  a 
village  in  Hesse-Nassau1  Prussia.  Cf.  Y.seltz,  sets.] 
(In  full  seltzer-water.)  An  effervescent  mineral 
water  obtained  near  Nieder-Selters,  containing 
sodium  chloride  and  small  quantities  of  sodium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium  carbonates.  Also  an 
artificial  mineral  water  of  similar  composition. 

1741  POTT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  618  To  drink  the  Selters 
Water,  and  keep  to  a  cooling  Regimen.  xjysSuKRiDAN  St. 
Patrick's  Day  I.  i,  Then  she  was  such  a  hand  at  making 
foreign  waters  ! — for  Seltzer,  Pyrmout,  Islington,  or  Chaly- 
beate, she  never  had  her  equal.  1784  CutLXN  tr.  Bergman's 
Phys,  $•  Client.  Ess.  I.  242  Seltzer  water. .excites  upon  the 
tongue  a  taste  gently  salt,  and  mildly  alkaline.  1847  MRS. 
GORE  Castles  in  Air  xix,  Neither  soda-water,  however,  nor 
seltzer-water.. inspired  me  with  courage  to  look  Sir  Robert 
in  the  face.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Alary.  &  Aferc/t.  I.  ix.  277  A 
great  gulp  of  brandy  and  seltzer. 

SeltzOgene  (se-lts^d^/h).  [a.  F.  sel(t}zogene, 
f.  seltzy  selz  (see  prec.)  +  -gene :  see  -GEN.]  An 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  artificial  Seltzer 
and  other  mineral  and  aerated  waters. 

1860  Chamb.  Encycl.  I.  55/1  Carbonic  acid  water.. pre- 
pared m  the  apparatus  known  as  the  gazogene  or  seltzogcne. 
1868  W.  S.  GILBKRT  Bal>  Ball.*  Capt.  Recce  18  Did  they 
with  thirst  in  summer  burn?  Lo,  seltzogenes  at  every  turn. 
1870  Rng.  Meek.  1 1  Feb.  537  My  seltzogene  cost  only  14^.  6rf. 

Selure,  var.  CELUBE  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  SILVER. 

II  Selva  (se'lva).  Physical  Geog.  Also  erron. 
silva.  [Sp.  and  Pg. :— L.  silva  wood.]  A  tract 
of  densely  wooded  country  lying  in  the  basin  of 
the  river  Amazon.  Usually//. 

1849  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Physt  Geog.  ix.  (ed.  2)  177  The 
Silvas  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  lying  in  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  form  the  second  division  of  the  South  American 
low  lands.  1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Sttrv.  175  Next  we  come  to 
the  great  wood-covered  plains  known  as  the  Selvas  of  the 
Amazons.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  i.  xi.  (1872)  109 
The  selvas  or  woody  plains  of  the  Amazon. 

Selvage,  selvedge  (se-lvedg),  sb.  Forms: 
[?5  r0rr/////xsultviche],  6  silvadge,  6-7  silvage, 
selvege,  7  selvedg,  self  edge,  7-9  selvidge, 
selfedge,  self-edge,  8-9  salvage,  5-  selvage,  7- 
selvedge.  [Apparently  f.  SELF  +  EDGE  sb.,  after 
the  equivalent  early  mod.Du.  selfegghe  (Kilian), 
now  selfegge  =  LG.  sulfegge.  Cf.  the  Du.  sy- 
nonyms cited  by  Kilian,  selfkant^  now  zelfkant 
(kant  —  border),  selfende,  now  zelfeinde  (einde 
end)  =  G.  selbende,  by  popular  etymology  salband^ 

1.  The  edge  of  a  piece  of  woven  material  finished 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  ravelling  out 
of  the  weft.  Also,  a  narrow  strip  or  list  at  the 
edge  of  a  web  of  cloth,  which  is  not  finished  like 
the  rest  of  the  cloth,  being  intended  to  be  cut  off  or 
covered  by  the  seam  when  the  material  is  made  up. 

c  1460  Bk.  Curtasye  657  in  Babees  /?£.,  The  ewcrer  schal 
hele  his  lordes  borde  With  dowbull  napere  at  on  bare  worde, 
The  seluage  to  the  lordes  syde  withe  wine.  1537  BIBLE 
(Matthew's)  Exod.  xxvi.  4  Then  shall  thou  make  loupes 
of  Jacyncte  coloure,  a  longe  by  the  edge  of  the  one  cur- 
tayne  euen  in  the  seluege  of  the  couplinge  courtayne.  1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Gttilletneau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  44/1  Nether  must  they 
(sc.  bandages]  have  any  silvages.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  9 
The  two  edges  or  silvages.  17*5  Bra*itey*s  Fam.  Diet.  s.v. 
Clear  Starching,  The  two  Selvages  put  together,  then  the 
Ends  together,  and  wash  it  the  Way  the  Selvage  goes,  to 
prevent  ^  the  t  raying.  1878  BARLOW  Weaving  198  The 
application  of  gauze  to  the  formation  of  selvages  may  now 
be  readily  understood.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  466,'! 
These  prongs  come  in  contact  with  the  weft  thread  between 
the  selvedge  of  the  web  and  the  shuttle  box. 

fif-  <*  1633  AUSTIN  Mfdit.  (1635)  282  Now  when  wee  thus 
let  slip  these  heavenly  Thred  Lines,  that  should  bee  the  Sel- 
vedge, to  bound  in  all  our  Worke,  wee  fall  to  tangling,  tying, 
tnd  knitting.  1864  Spectator  27  Feb.  244/2  Almost  every- 
tljng  is  left  with  what  seamstresses  call  raw  selvidges; — some 
loose  threads  just  sticking  out  that  the  reader  feels  inclined 
to  lay  hold  of  and  pull  away. 
b.  transf.  A  marginal  tract,  border,  edge. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  iv.  ii.  34  Thus  though  for  his  dis- 
obedience forbidden  the  entrance  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  yet 
he  came  to  the  selvedge  or  out-skirt  thereof.  1663  SIR  G. 
MtCKE.NZik/Ietig.Stoici  149  It  should  not  have  been  thrust 
out  upon  the  selvage  and  border  of  time.  1698  PETIVER 
in  Phil.  Train.  XX.  321  The  Seed,  .of  a  brown  Colour,  and 
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hem'd  about  with  a  rusty  colour'd  List  or  Selvedge.  1850 
CLOUGH  Difsyckus  n.  iv.  59  This  narrow  interspace,  this 
marge,  This  list  and  selvage  of  a  glorious  time.  1854  H- 
MILLER  Sch.  fy  Schm,  xiii.(i857)  292  The  population,  .now 
exists  as  a  miserable  selvedge.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona 
xi,  I.. threaded  through  the  midst  of  it  [the  wood],  and 
returned  to  the  west  selvage. 

c.    Tin-plating— \J&1  sb$  7  d. 

1834  [see  LIST  sbj  7  d]. 

a.  A  waste  strip  on  either  side  of  a  piece  of 
wall-paper. 

1901  BLACK  Carp.  $  Bmld.t  Home  Handier.  40  The  handy 
man  rirst  cuts  the  salvage  from  all  his  paper  on  the  same 
side,  and  then  cuts  his  paper  into  lengths.  1904  SIR  A. 
GKIKIE  Scott.  Renitn.  xi.  295  The  paper  had  been  stuck  on 
the  walls  just  as  it  came,  without  the  selvages  being  cut  off. 

f  2.  The  selvages  of  cloth  cut  off  for  use  as  a 
bandage.  Obs. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  GaMhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  102/2  Take  two 
peeces  of  silvadge,  and.,  tye  him  therwith  above  his  knees 
as  stiffely  as  is  possible. 

3.  An  ornamental  border  or  edging.  ?  Obs. 
1481-90  Howard Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  467  Item,  for  xxiitj. 

ellys  of  sultviche  to  the  same  coverlett,  the  elne  iiij.d. 
sunima  viij.s.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends  xn.  Prol.  16  As  fresch 
Aurora..,  Ischit  of  hir  safron  bed. .In  crammysin  cled  and 
gran  it  violat,  With  sanguync  cape,  the  stlva^e  purpurat. 
1827-35  N'.  P.  WILLIS  Davlefs  Grief  <x>  The  golden  selvedge 
of  his  robe  was  htard  Sweeping  the  marble  pavement. 

4.  Naitt.  and  Mil.  =  SELVAGEE. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shiphuild.  Assisf.  133  Salvages  for 
Shrowds,  worn.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780',  Sel- 
vage, a  sort  of  hank  or  skein  of  rope-yarn  tied  together  at 
several  distances.  It  is  used  to  fasten  round  any  rope,  as  a 
shroud  or  stay,  so  that  a  tackle  may  be  hooked  in  it,  to  ex- 
tend the  said  shroud  or  stay,  which  is  called  setting  it  up. 
1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artill.  Alan.  (1862)  318  A  block 
.  .attached  to  a  selvage,  answers  the  same  purpose. 

5.  Mining.  A   thin   layer   of  clayey   or   earthy 
matter  surrounding  a  metalliferous  vein. 

1757  tr.  HenckeFs  Pyritol.  61  The  vein,  which  has  its  sel- 
vages entire  and  close.  1897  T.  Ii.  HOLLAND  in  Rcc.  Geol. 
Surv,  India  XXX.  18  Each  group  is  represented  by  micro- 
crystalline  and  hemicrystallme  types  occurring  either  as  thin 
veins,  or  as  selvages  to  larger  masses. 

6.  (See  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Selvage  (Locksmithing),  the 
edge-plate  of  a  lock  through  which  the  bolt  shoots. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  >?&  selvage-thread  \  selvage- 
motion,  ?  the  motion  of  a  shuttle  in  forming  a  sel- 
vage ;    selvage-protector  (see  quot.)  ;    selvage- 
strop  (sense  4) ;  selvage-way  adv.,  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  selvage. 

1893  J.  T.  TAYLOR  Cotton  Weaving  98  Another  kind  of 
*selvedge  motion  is  that  used  for  producing  a  plain  selvedge 
on  a  loom  weaving  satteens  with  tappets.  1863  J.  WATSON 
Weaving  160  The  *selvage  protector.,  to  prevent  the  warp 
yarn  from  being  broken  by  the  weft  shot  drawing  it  too 
tightly,  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  33  Put  on  the 
*selvage  strop  over  the  parcelling,  and  hook  the  single  block 
of  the  luff  tackle  to  both  parts  of  the  selvage.  1863  J.  WAT- 
SON Weaving  161  They  allow  the  pins  to  fall  into  position  at 
the  selvage,  taking  hold  of  the  *selvage  threads.  1875  Wain, 
Needlework  13  Haifa  yard  should  be  snipped  *selvage-way 
into  twelve  portions. 

Selvage,  selvedge  (se-lved^),  ».  [f.  SEL- 
VAGE sb.~\  trans.  To  iorm  a  boundary  or  edging  to. 

1704  PF.TIVER  Gazophyl.  iv.  35  This  has  no  blue  above,  but 
selvidg'd  with  Golden  Eye-like  Spots.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hisf.\\.  37  Where  the  stream  is  selvaged  with  sedges,  or 
the  pond  edged  with  shrubby  trees.  1849  D.  JERROLD  Man 
of  Money  xi,  One  of  the  Primrose  Place.*  to  be  found  selvag- 
ing  London.  1899  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  180  Where  the  little 
grey  towns  cluster  Deep  in  the  hilU  or  selvedging  the  sea. 

Hence  Se'lvaged  ///.  a.,  Se'lvaging  vbL  sb. 

1611  COTGR.,  Orlement)  a  hemming,  seluidging.  1750  G. 
HUGHES  Barbados  150  The  outside  is  divided  into  five  sel- 
vaged seams,  the  inside  containing  three  blackish  seeds. 

Selvagee  (se'lvad^f)-  Naut*  and  Mil.  Also 
8-9  salvagee,  9  silvagee.  [aPP-  f.  SELVAGE  sb. 
(senses).]  (See  quot.  1867.) 

1750  BLANCKLEY  Nov.  Exfos^  Salvagees  are  made  with 
three  flat  Strands  breeded,  or  by  a  small  Turn  put  into 
several  Rope  Yarns  cut  into  proper  Lengths.  1800  J. 
MITCHELL  Cursory  Observ.  Modes  Mannf.  Cables  Pref., 
Selvagee. .is  generally  pronounced  by  seamen  Salvagee. 
1867  SMVTH^O/V^J  Word-bk.^Selvagee^  strong  and  pliant 
hank,  or  untwisted  skein  of  rope-yarn  marled  together,  and 
used  as  a  strap  to  fasten  round  a  shroud  or  stay,  or  slings 
to  which  to  hook  a  tackle  to  hoist  m  any  heavy  articles. 
2879  Man,  Artill.  Exerc.  392  Selvagees  are  used  for  sling- 
ing projectiles  of  the  abovementioned  natures  [i.e.  of  R.M.L. 
guns,  9-in,  to  i2-in.,  of  25  tons]  when  loading. 
b.  attrib. 

1860  ALSTON  Seamanship  193  A  "Sclvagee  Strop  is  made 
of  spun-yarn,  or  small  rope,  according  to  the  size  required, 
warped  off,  and  marled  down.  1904  in  Dixon  Kemp*s 
Yacht  fy  Boat  Sailing  (ed.  10).  i88a  NARES  Seamanship 
(ed.6)  46  The  pendant,  having  two  "selvagee  tails,  is  secured 
to  the  bight  1799  Specif.  J.  Mitckelts  Patent  No.  2333. 
3  "Selvagee  twists  are  of  twosorts.  1843  A.  SMITH  in  Trans. 
Soc.  Arts  XXXIV.  164  *Selvagee  wire  ropes  are  made  of 
wires  laid  parallel  and  without  twist. 

Selve,  obs.  form  of  SALVE  sb.1     c  1400  Beryn  3588. 

Selvyt  (se'lvit).  [A-n.  arbitrary  name.]  A  kind 
of  duster  or  polishing  cloth. 

1891  Patent  Specif.  No.  21,390.  1898  Cycling  76  Plating 
is  best  cleaned  of  rust  by  hard  rubbing  with  paraffin  and 
polished  with  chamois  leather  or  Selvyt. 

Sely,  Selybube  :  see  SEELY,  SILLABUB. 
Selydoyne,  variant 
Selye,  obs.  form  of  SEELY. 


SEMATOGRAPHY. 

er.  06s.rarg-\    [ad.O 
cellicr)  :— L.   cellariwn  receptacle   for   food :    see 
CELLAR.]     A  storehouse,  larder.     In  quot  Jig. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  346/2  The  holy  bodyes  were  the 
selyers  of  god  temple  ofjhesu  crist. 

Selyng^e,  obs.  ff.  CEILING,  SEALING  vl>t. 
Sem,  obs.  form  of  SEAM,  SEEM. 
Semantic   (sz'mse'ntik),   a.  and  sb.     [ad.   Gr. 
<?ijfj.avTiK-us  significant,  f.  or^^aivfLV  to  show,  signify. 
Cf.  F.  sdmantique.']     A.  adj. 
f  1.  Relating  to  signs  of  the  weather.   Obs. 
1665  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  v.  §  i  (ed.  2)  300  Twere  easie 
\    to  shew  how  much  this  Semantick  Philosophy,  .was  studied. 
2.  Relating  to  signification  or  meaning. 
1895  BLOOM I'-iEi.n  in  Atner.  Jrnl.  Pkilol.  XVI.  412  The 
j    semantic  value  of  the  older  reduplications. 
B.  sb.  pi.  ^  SEMASIOLOGY. 

1900  MRS.  H.  CUST  (////*•)  Semantics  :  Studies  in  the  Science 
!    of  Meaning,     (tr.  M.    lin-al  £ssai  de  Semantiqitf.}     1901 
Athenzum  13  July,  As  applied  to  language,  psychology  \* 
\    not  easily  distinguishable  from  semantics  or  semasiology. 

Semaphore  (se-mafo^j),  sb.    [f.  Gr.  (7^/jasign, 

|    signal  +  -PHOKE.     Cf.  F.  semaphore  (181 2  in  Hatz.- 

,    Darm.).]     An  apparatus  for  making  signals,  con- 

!    sisting  of  an  upright  post  with  one  or  more  arms 

moving  in  a  vertical  plane. 

Orig.  used  for  transmitting  telegraphic  messages  ;  =  TELE- 
GRAPH sl>.  i.  Now  used  on  railways  and  at  sea. 

1816  Ann.  Keg. ,  Chron.  85/2  The  improved  Semaphore 
has  been  erected  on  the  top  of  the  Admiralty.  1832  Act 
2  #  3  Will.  //",c.  64  Sched.  O.  33  In  a  straight  line  towards 
Worplesdon  semaphore.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  238/1  The 
semaphore  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  fixed 
signalling  on  railways. 

b.  attrib,)  as  semaphore  house,  lamp.  Also,  in  re- 
cent use,  applied  to  aspecial  form  of  flag-signalling. 
1821  Lond.Gaz.  7  Apr.  787/1  Building  a  Semaphore  House 
at  each  of  the  following  places.  1855  D.  K.  CLARK  Rail- 
way Mack.  327/1  The  semaphore  lamps  are  lighted,  to  give 
signals,  at  night,  by  white,  green,  and  red  lights  as  required. 
1904  Army  Signalling RegtU.  25  Semaphore  alphabet.  Ibid. 
32  Semaphore  drill. 

Hence  Se'maphore  v.  (trans,  and  intr.},  to 
signal  by  semaphore. 

1893  Daily  tfeivs  3  July  5/6  The  Commander -in- Chief 
semaphored  to  me  to  know  '  what  I  was  waiting  for?'  1893 
Times  30  Dec.  9/6  To  semaphore  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  his  doubt  as  to  the  signal. 

Semaphore'tic,  a.  Alath.  Suggested  as  a 
var.  of  SIGXALETIC  (where  see  quot.  1853). 

SemapllOl'ic  (semafy'rik),  a.  [f.  SEMAPHORED. 
4  -ic.  Cf.  F.  $£maphorique,\  Relating  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  n  semaphore. 

1808  COCHRANE  in  Naval  Chron.  XXI.  73  The  newly 
constructed  Semaphoric  telegraphs,  .have  been  blown  up. 
a  1872  B.  HARTK  //  'tiitingfor  Skip  Wks.  (Holten)  415  Near 
this  place  formerly  arose  a  great  semaphoric  telegraph  with 
its  gaunt  arms  tossed  up  against  the  horizon. 

Hence  Semapho-rical #.  =  SEMAPHORIC  (Ogilvie 
Suppl.  1855)  ;  Semapho-rically  adv.  (Webster, 
1847).  Also  Sema'phorist,  one  who  has  charge 
of  a  semaphore  (Ogilvie,  1882}. 

f  SeinaT.  Obs.  Also  semmar,  -er,  semeare, 
samare.  [var.  of  SIMAR.]  A  loose  coat  or  mantle 
worn  by  women,  c  1670-80. 

1673  in  i2//f  Rfp.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  vn.  384  A 
semmar  for  my  wife.  1674  T.  DUFFETT  Span.  Rcgtte  Prol., 
Here's  many  a  Spark,  I  fear,  That  has  been  lewdly  Chous'd 
in  fine  Semar.  1688  HOLMR  Armoury  in.  19/1  A  Semcare 
.  .is  a  kind  of  loose  Garment. . ,  and  was  a  great  fashion  for 
Women  about  the  Year  1676,  some  call  them  Mantua's, 
Ibid.  95/2  A  Semmer,  or  Semare. 

Semasiology  (s/m^isiip-lSd^i).  p.  Gr.  cn^a- 
tr(-a  signification,  meaning  +  -LOGT.]  That  branch 
of  philology  which  deals  with  the  meanings  of 
words,  sense-development,  and  the  like. 

1877  R.  MARTINEAU  tr.  Goldzihcr's  Mythol.  Hebrews  Hi. 
43  Some  phenomena  in  the  semasiology  of  Arabic  words. 
1884  A  thenzum  27  Sept.  305/1  Philology  is  now  advancing 
towards  a  new  branch  having  intimate  relations  with  psy. 
chology,  the  so-called  semasiology  of  Abel  and  others. 

Hence  Semaslolo-gical  a.,  belonging  to  semasio- 
logy; Semasiolo-gically  adv.  Also  Semasio'- 
logist,  one  who  studies  semasiology. 

1889  F.   HAVRRFIELD  in  Academy  ^   Dec.    374/2  It  is 
phonetically  quite  possible  that,  .atstimo  is  connected  with 
oio-floconai,  but  semasiologically  (as  the  phrase  now  is)  it  is 
improbable.     1890  Athenzum  4  Oct.  450/1  Semasiplogical 
solecism.     185(9  Itid.  5  Aug.  185/3  The  semasiologist . .  has 
to  trace  the  vicissitudes  which  the  history  of  forms,  words, 
and  phrases  presents  with  respect  to  signification. 

Semat,  obs.  form  of  SEMMIT  Sf.t  under-vest. 

Sematic  (smiae-tik),  a.  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  cny^aT-, 
oTJt*a  sign  +  -ic.]  Of  mimetic  colours  :  Serving  for 
signal  or  warning. 

1890  POULTON  Colours  of  Animals  xvii.  336  Sematic  or 
Warning  and  Signalling  Colours. 

Sematograph.y  (s/mat^'grafi).  [f.  Gr.  O-^QT-, 
ffjjfM  sign  +  -GRAPHY.]  The  use  of  signs  or  symbols 
(instead  of  letters)  in  writing.  So  Sematogra*- 
phic  a.j  of  or  pertaining  to  sematography. 

i90jF.W.G.FoATin  Jrnl.HcUen.Stnd.  XXII.  135 (title) 
Semalography  of  the  Greek  Papyri.  Ibid.  14*  The  semato- 
graphic  condensation  of  the  ordinary  cursive  letters.  Ibid. 
154  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  sematography 
of  the  Roman  period  is  the  prominence  of  that  sign  or  mark. 
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SEMBLANCE. 


Sematology  (sf-jsematp-lodgi).  [f.  Gr.  <n?/ioT-, 

o-rjua  sign  +  -LOGY.] 

1.  Used  by  Smart  for  :  The  doctrine  of  the  use 
of  *  signs'  (esp.  words)  in  relation  to  thought  and 
knowledge. 

1831  [SMART]  Outline  of  Sematology  i  If  we  might  call  the 
whole  body  of  instruction  which  acquaints  us  with  ra  ^vcrticd 
by  the  name  Physicologyt  and  that  which  teaches  ra 
wpaxTuta  by  the  name  Practicology,—^\\  instruction  for  the 
use  of  TO.  o-jjjxaTa,  or  the  signs  of  our  knowledge,  might  be 
called  Sematology.  1839  SMART  Way  out  40  Sematology, 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  lingual  signs  to  thought. 

2.  —  SEMASIOLOGY. 

1880  SAYCE  Set.  Lang.  I.  (Contents-table)  Chapter  IV.  The 
Physiology  and  Semasiology  of  Speech  (Phonology  and 
Sematologyi.  Ibid.  iv.  336  But  by  its  very  nature  a  science 
of  meanings,  sematology,  as  it  has  been  named,  can  never 
have  the  same  certitude,  the  same  exactness,  as  a  science  of 
sounds.  1884  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
1882-4,  511  The  writing  of  the  Morphology,  and  of  the 
Sematology,  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

Sembel  :  see  SEMBLE  v.1  and  ^.2 

Sembelande,  -ant,  etc.  :  see  SEMBLANT. 

Seniblable  (se'mblab'l),  a.  (and  j£.).  Also 
5  semlable,  (semalable),  sembleabil,  sembla- 
byll,  6  -yl,  -il,  -ell,  sernbleable,  simblable. 
See  also  SEMNABLE,  STMILABLE.  [a.  F.  semblable 
(i3th  c.),  f.  sembler  to  seem,  appear  :  see  SEMBLE 
?>.  and  -ABLE.  Cf.  SEEMABLE.]  A.  adj. 

"\-  1.  Like,  similar.     Const,  to.   Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth,  \\.  pr.  v.  (1868)  48  5e  men  bat  ben 
semblable  to  god  by  ^oure  resonable  ^ou^t.  1477  EARL 
RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  98,  I  finde  hem  all  so  semblable  that 
I  can  not  knowe  one  from  the  other.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl. 
Epist.  17  If  so  be  my  discredit,  and  want  of  honestie,  had 
been  equal  or  semblable  to  theirs.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV, 
v.  1.72  It  is  a  wonderfull  tiling  to  see  the  semblable  Coherence 
of  his  mens  spirits,  and  his.  1609  G.  BENSON  Strut.  7  May 
60  Semblable  vnto  Ephraim  are  many,  who  know  too  much 
and  too  little.  1658  OSBORNE  Tradit.  Mem,  Jas.  /,  §  17.  55 
He  owning  a  Countenance  not  in  the  least  regard  semblable 
to  any  my  eyes  ever  met  with.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies 
H.  i.  125  God  who  has  made  Light  to  move  for  thousands  of 
Miles  in  an  instant,  by  a  streight  Line,  may  make  it  move 
a  semblable  space  through  a  Circle,  if  the  use  of  the  World 
requires  it.  1840  Fraser's  Mag,  XXI.  214  Semblable  to 
this  is  the  story  of  the  mad  waggery,  by  which  [etc.]. 

f  b.  Resembling  something  already  mentioned 
or  implied  ;    the  like,  such-like.     Also  the  sem- 
^ such  semblable.  Obs. 


c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  256,  I  seye  the  same,  or  elles 
thing  semblable.  a  1470  TIPTOFT  Csesar  x.  (1530)  n  These 
and  such  semblable  things.  1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  y*\i, 
To  yelde  to  his  lorde  yerely  at  suche  a  feaste  a  horse,  or  a 
hauke,  or  such  thynge  semblable.  1571  FORTESCUE  Forest 
164  b,  The  fallyng  evill  also  with  others  many  the  semblable 
and  like  infirmities.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  in.  iv.  3  That 
and  thousands  more  Of  semblable  import.  1653  H.  COG  AN 
tr.  Pinto1!  Trav.  xxxviii.  151  As  is  the  custom  in  semblable 
occasions. 

•j*  C.  In  semblable  manner,  wise,  sort,  in  like 
manner  ;  semblahlewise,  likewise.  Also  in  semblable 
case(s}  in  case(s  semblable.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  63  And  riht  so  in  semblable  cas  This 
vice  hath  ek  his  officers  Among  these  othre  seculers.  c  1410 
LYDG.  Retis.  <$•  Sens.  157  And  thus  in  semblable  wise  The 
erthe  did  him  self  disgise.  1511-2  Act  3  Hen.  F7/7,  c.  23 
§  7  As  thei  have  doon  .  .  in  cases  semblable.  1549  COVERDALE, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Eph.  iv.  14-16  And  in  semblable  wyse 
vnto  this,  there  is  a  lyke  procedyng  in  the  ordre  of  godli- 
nesse.  1607  WALKIKGTON  Opt.  Glass  10  The  heavenly  soule 
of  man  .  .semblablewise,  doth  feele.  .the  ill  affected  crasis  of 
the  body.  1624  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Immed.  Addr.  79  We  may 
therefore  Call  vnto  Holy  Saints  as  welliand  in  semblable  sort, 

t  2.  Corresponding,  proportional,  accordant,  suit- 
able. Obs. 

1513  Life  Hen.  ^(1911)  ip  And  that  hath  bin.  .the  vtter 
impouerishinge  and  vndooemge  not  of  a  fewe  men  wlbin  this 
Realme,  wch  haue  not  bin  able  to  make  semblable  inter- 
cessors and  aduocates  to  theire  Prince.  Ibid.  145  The  Kinge 
continewed  by  treatie  trustinge  to  finde  the  way  of  peace, 
wch  was  semblable  enoughe  had  not  the  Dolphine  [etc.]. 
163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  n.  52  Their.,  legges  [were]  of  a  great 
growth,  not  semblable  to  their  age,  being  but  sixe  and 
thirty  dayes  old.  1681  WITTIE  Snrv.  Heav.  44  Whether 
it  be  not  most  suitable,  .to  the  Wisdom,  and  Power  of  God 
..,  and  semblable  to  the  plain  course  of  his  Providence. 
1817  PENNIE  Roy.  Minstr,  n.  504  But  who  can  paint  In 
language  semblable,  the  blissful  scene. 
•fb.  Seemly,  becoming.  Obs. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng,  i.  Ix.  188  Neither  could 
Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  nor  Democracy,  attaine  any  sem- 
blable condition  in  any  place  so  long  as  the  Church  held  its 
designe  apart. 

3.  Apparent,  seeming,  not  real,  f  Of  treason  : 
Presumptive,  constructive,  rare. 

16*7  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  3  Tkess.  (1629)  264  Imitation 
implies  three  things  :  i  Faetuw,  semblable,  or  rather  reall 
acting  of  what  we  pretend  to  imitate.  1642  D.  ROGERS 
Naaman  244  Here  is  no  actual),  but  an  appearing  and 
semblable  concurrence.  1660  Trial  Regie.  124  That  there 
shall  be  no  semblable  Treasons  made  by  presumptions  or 
stralnes  of  wit,  but  those  Treasons  specified  there.  1696 
PHILLIPS,  Seinblablct  seeming,  likely  or  probable.  1874 
FARRAR  Christ  (1894)  122  What  is  gained,  .by  supposing.  . 
the  miracle  was  only  semblable,  not  real? 

f  4.  quasi-o</z>.  =  SEMBLABLY  adv.   Obs. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xv.  54  For  to  make  semblable  [orig. 
semblabUmtnt}  his  aunsuers  duryng  the  syx  monethes  of 
the^somer.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.ll.  817  Semblable  my 
Cosin  the  Erie  of  Richmonde,.  .  will  surely  attempt,  .to 
pierce  me  on  the  other  syde. 


. 

•j4 1*  absol.  and  quasi-j^.  (occas.  pi.  semblables}  : 
Something  that  is  like  or  similar.  The  semblable 
=  the  like  (see  LIKE  C.  3)  ;  as,  to  do  the  semblable 
(  =  F.  faire  le  semblable}.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6759  In  al  this  caas,  and  in  semblables, 
If  that  ther  ben  mo  resonables,  He  may  begge,  as  I  telleyou 
here.  1471  CAXTON  Recnyell  (Sommer)  115  He  that  doeth 
shewe  loue  and  curtoisie  ought  to  be  thankyd  by  semblable. 
1521  WOLSEY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.Ser.  in.  I.  283  Who..herin 
geueth  vnto  you  herty  thanks,  like  as  I  do  the  semblable. 
1528  Instruct.  P.  Cannes  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  (1679)  I.  n. 
Rec.  48  Studying  how  they  may  acquite  this  your  Ingrati- 
tude, .with  the  semblable.  1560  in  J.  Scott  Benuick-upon- 
Ttveed(  1888)  448  Yf  any  soldiers  of  the  garrison  be  appointed 
to  keep  scourage  or  any  such  semblables  as  their  course 
shall  come  about.  1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  iv.  vi.  §  4.  343 
Long  before  their  time,  Clodius . .  practised  the  semblable  in 
pearles  of  great  price. 

f  2.  With  qualifying  possessive :  (One's)  like, 
(one's)  fellow.  (So  F.  son  semblable}  Obs. 

c  1400  Rout.  Rose  4855  For  he  shulde  setten  al  his  wil  To 
geten  a  Hkly  thing  him  til,  And  to  sustene,  if  he  might,  And 
kepe  forth,  by  kindes  right,  His  owne  lyknesse  and  sem- 
blable. ?  a  1412  LYDG.  Two  Merck.  83  Vnto  his  semblable 
thus  euery  thyng  can  drawe.  *533  ELYOT  Cast,  Helthe 
(1541)  6  b,  Every  natural  complexion  delyteth  in  his  sem- 
blable. 1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  124  (1604  Qo.)  To  make 
true  dixion  of  him,  his  semblable  is  his  mirrour.  1607  — 
Timoniv.  in. 22  His  semblable, yea  himselfe  Timon  disdaines. 

f  3.  A  similitude  or  parable.    Obs. 

1547  BALDWIN  Mor.  Philos.  \.  iv.  (1550)  Avj,  Parrables, 
Semblables  &  examples,  (though  differing  in  sum  what) 
drawe  al  to  one  ende. 

t  Se  inblableiiess.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SEMBLABLE 
a.  -f- -NESS.]  Likeness;  congniity. 

£1550  in  Strype  Eccl.  Afe»t,(ij2i)  III.  App.  XL  30  For  doo 
but  conferre  thys  Masse  of  Mans  makyng,  wyth  the  Supper 
of  Christs  Institution;  and  see  that  sembleablenes  ys  be- 
twene  them,  a  1638  MEDE  IVks.  (1672)  95  This  Congruity 
or  semblableness  of  our  Actions  and  Affections  one  towards 
another  with  God's  Favour  and  Mercy  towards  us. 

Semblably  (seinblfibli),  adv.  Also  5  sem- 
lably,sem(e;blabilly,semblabelie,  (5-7  -blaby), 
6  -billabillie,  -blablye,  6-7  -blablie,  (7  -bably). 
ff.  SEMBLABLE  a.  +  -LY  -.] 

f  1.  In  like  manner,  similarly.  Obs. 

1420  HEN.  V  in  Rymer  Fcedera  (1709)  IX.  907/1  Th' 
Accorde..was  there  Sworne  by  both  the  sayde  Commis- 
saires,  yn  name  of  our  foresaid  Fader ;  And  semblably  by 
Us  in  cure  owne  Name.  1520^.  Papers  Hen,  VII 1^  II. 
34  That  all  other  shall  take  fearfull  example  by  hym, 
semblably  to  offende  hereafter.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v. 
iii.  21  A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt, 
Semblably  furnished  like  the  king  himselfe.  1601  HOLLAND 
/Y/«y  xxn.  xxiii.  II.  133  Semblably,  good  showres  doe  breed 
Silphium.  1693  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  fy  N.  Test.  I.  167 
The  Idolatrous  Tabernacle  was  called  the  Tabernacle  of 
Moloch  i.e.  the  King  :  Semblably  the  Mosaick  Tabernacle 
was.. held  to  be  the  Palace,  .of  the  Highest  King,  i.e.  God. 

2.  Seemingly,  apparently,  speciously,   rare, 

1889  FARRAR  Lives  Fathers  I.  x.  635  Martin  saw  through 
his  semblably  orthodox  language. 

Semblance  (se-mblans).  Also  4-6  -aunce, 
(5  sembal-,  sembelaunce,  6  sembleauuce). 
[a.  F.  semblance,  f.  semblant\  see  SEMBLANT.  Cf. 
Sp.  semblanzct)  It.  sembianza.] 

•fl.  The  fact  of  appearing  to  view.  In  sem- 
blance t  apparent,  visible,  to  be  seen.  Obs. 

c  1300  Cursor  M,  21638  Sin  first  \>e  werld  was  wroght, 
Meracles  o  J>e  cros  might  Has  ben  in  semblance  and  in  sight. 

2.  The  appearance  or  outward  aspect  of  a  person 
or  thing. 

?  (11366  CHAUCER  ROM.  Rose  425  Ful  lyk  to  hir  was  that 
image,  That  maked  was  lyk  hirsemblaunce.  a  1400-50  Wars 
A  lex.  4098  A  burly  best . .  Of  sembalaunceas  a  see-bule.  c  1477 
CAXTON  Jason  40  b,  They  jugged  him  with  his  mayntene 
and  semblaunce  to  be  a  moche  noble  knight.  1591  SPENSER 
M.  Hwbberd  200  Be  you  the  Souldier,for  you  likest  are  For 
manly  semblance,  and  small  skill  in  warre.  1593  SHAKS. 
2  Hen,  yit  in.  ii.  162  A  timely-parted  Ghost,  Of  ashy  sem- 
blance. 1631  MILTON  Sonn.  ii.  5  Perhaps  my  semblance 
might  deceive  the  truth,  That  I  to  manhood  am  arriv'd  so 
near.  1741-2  GRAY  Agrippina  120  By  Juno,  It  bears  a  noble 
semblance.  On  this  base  my  great  revenge  shall  rise.  1806 
WORDSW.  Ode  Intbn.  Immortality  108  Thou  whose  exterior 
semblance  doth  belie  Thy  Soul's  immensity.  1865  M.  ARNOLD 
Ess.  Crit.  x.  (1875)  417  It  may  be  the  vulgar  part  of  human 
nature  which  busies  itself  with  the  semblance  and  doings  of 
living  sovereigns. 

b.  The  form,  likeness  or  image  of  a  person  or 
thing,  considered  in  regard  to  another  that  is 
similar.  Chiefly  in  phrases,  as  to  the  semblance  of\ 
to  have  or  take  the  semblance  of\  in  (the)  semblance 
of,  in  likeness  of,  so  as  to  resemble  ;  *|*  of  one's  sem- 
blance^ resembling  him. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  (1868)  142  _pe  binges  |?at 
he  hab  maked  into  hys  semblaunce  [L.insuismiilitudificiu}. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvni.  285  And  in  semblaunce  [v.  r. 
semblaunt]  of  a  serpent  sat  on  be  appeltre.  cn<x>Pilgr. 
Soivle  (Caxton)  v.  xiv.  (i  859)  80  And  sodenly  was  sente  doune 
the  hooly  ghoost  in  semblaunce  of  fyry  tonges.  c  1450  Merlin 
v.  91  He  hadde  take  the  semblaunce  of  a  moche  olde  man. 
1471  CAXTON  Recnyell  (Sommer)  245  This  childe  had  hooly 
the  veray  semblance  and  liknes  of  kynge  lupiter.  1513 
Life  Hen.  V  (1911)  37  Whereby  the  water  gathered  and 
arised..tc  the  semblaunce  of  a  little  sea.  Ibid.  65  Smale 
children  apparrelled  in  the  semblance  of  Angels.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  n  A  fault  done  first  in  the  forme  of 
a  beast . .  and  then  another  fault  in  the  semblance  of  a  Fowle. 
1772  MACKENZIE  Man  of  World  ii.  v.  (1823)  471  To  assume 
her  semblance,  is  a  tribute  which  vice  must  often  pay  to 


virtue.  1807  WORDSW.  White  Doe  i.  277  'Twas  said  that 
She  all  shapes  could  wear  ;  And  oftentimes  before  him  stood, 
. .  In  semblance  of  a  lady  fair.  1867  PARKMAN  Jesuits  N. 
A  trier,  xvi.  (1875)  218  And  now  the  lake  narrowed  to  the 
semblance  of  a  tranquil  river. 

3.  A  person's  appearance  or  demeanour,  expres- 
sive of  his  thoughts,  feelings,  etc.,  or  feigned  in 

i   order  to  hide  them.     (Cf.  SEMBLANT  sb.  i  b,  c,  d.) 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex,  5192  Bot  lat  bi  semblance  be  sadd 
quen  J>ou  bi  sa;e  aildis.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  $  Uplondyshm. 
(Percy  Soc.)  21  What  is  fayre  semblaunce,  with  thought  & 
hevynes  ?  Forsothe  nought  elles  but  cloked  folysshness  ! 
1600  SHAKS./}.  Y.L.  \.  iii.  124  Weele  haue  a  swashing  and  a 
marshal!  outside,  As  manie  other  mannish  cowards  haue, 
That  doe  outface  it  with  their  semblances.  1606  J.  CAR- 
PENTER Solomon's  Solace  i.  4  He  was  neuer  of  the  mind  or 
semblance,  to  be  couetous  towards  his  subiects,  whiles  he 
was  bountifull  _to  himselfe,  _  1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts, 
Prov.  xl.  9  A  dissembling  friend  with  faire  and  false  words 

;  and  semblances  draweth  his  neighbour  in  to  some  dangerous 
inconvenience,  1726  POPE  Odyss.  xyii.  77  Him,  gathering 
round,  the  haughty  Suitors  greet  With  semblance  fair,  but 
inward  deep  deceit.  1805-6  GARY  Dante,  Inf.  iv.  78  Four 

,  mighty  spirits  toward  us  bend  their  steps,  Of  semblance 
neither  sorrowful  nor  glad. 

tb.  Phr.   To  make  or  show  (a  specified)  sem- 
blance.    (Cf.  SEMBLANT  sb.  3  a,  b,  f.)  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden(R.Q\\s,)  II.  421  ^if  |je  Grees.  .comefj 
beder,  be  bryddes  makeb  hem  good  semblaunce  [MS.  a  sem- 
blaunt]. a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  161  What  chere  or  what 
sembelaunce  that  men  make  vnto  suche  women  in  thaire 
presence.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  778  Of  truth  the  Pro- 
tectour  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  made  very  good 
sembleauuce  vnto  the  Lord  Hastinge's  and  kept  him  much 
in  their  company.  1596  SPENSER  F.  £>.  iv.  vii.  44  He.. 
humble  homage  did  vnto  him  make,  Midst  sorrow  shewing 
ioyous  semblance  for  his  sake. 

4.  An  appearance  or  outward  seeming  ^(some- 
thing which  is  not  actually  there  or  of  which  the 
reality  is  different  from  its  appearance). 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vt  n.  ii.  117  With  patches,  colours,  and 
with  formes  being  fetcht  From  glist'ring  semblances  of  piety. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  n.  §  39  They  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  good  body  of  men,  there  being  all  the  semblance 
i  of  great  bodies  behind  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  1667 
I  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  529  With  high  words,  that  bore  Semblance 
of  worth  not  substance.  1797  GODWIN  Enquirer  \.  xi.  96 
Where  the  parent  is  not  prepared  to  grant  a  real  and  bona 
fide  equality.. he  should  avoid  the  semblance  of  it.  1799 
HT.  LEE  Canter}.  T.,  Frenchm.  T.  (ed.  2)  I.  288  [She]  was 
not  duped  by  this  semblance  of  tranquillity.  1822  LAMB 
Elia  Ser.  n.  Books  4  Reading,  To  reach  down  a  well-bound 
semblance  of  a  volume.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xiii. 
III.  298  Carstairs  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  the 
substance  of  power,  and  to  leave  the  semblance  to  others. 
1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  n.  xiii,  On  the  door ..  appeared  the 
semblance  of  a  brass-plate.  1861  BUCKLE  Cimliz.  (1873)  III. 
i.  21  Any  thing  which  bore  even  the  semblance  of  wealth 
was  an  irresistible  excitement  to  their  cupidity.  1889  JESSOPP 
Coming  of  Friars  ii.  89  In  many  cases  oiled  linen  cloth  served 
to  admit  a  feeble  semblance  of  light. 

b.  An  apparition  or  vision  (of  a  person,  etc.). 
1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A  rmes  in.  i.  168  Appiered  byfore 

me  the  semblaunce  of  a  creature  hauyng  the  fourme  of  a 
stately  man.  017x7  FENTON  Odyss,  xi.  in  Milton's  Style 
Poems  125,  I  last  the  visionary  Semblance  view'd  Of  Hercu- 
les, a  shadowy  Form ;  for  He  The  real  Son  of  Jove,  in 
Heav'ns  high  Court  Abides.  1813  SCOTT  Trienti.  ii.  xxviii, 
And  her  semblance  oft  will  seem,  Mingling  in  a  champion's 
dream,  Of  her  weary  lot  to  'plain,  And  crave  his  aid  to  burst 
her  chain.  1870  O'SHAUGHNESSY  Epic  of  Women  202,  I  saw 
Him  some  time  by  the  flickering  light,  As  the  one  in  my 
dream  who  was  playing  my  part ;  Till  his  semblance  grew 
dim  and  was  gone  from  my  sight. 

c.  With   negative   (or   equivalent) :    Even    the 
appearance,  the  bare  appearance. 

1828  MACAULAY  £ss.,  Hallam  f  29  When  the  Protector 
wished  to  put  his  own  brother  to  death,  without  even  the 
semblance  of  a  trial.  1847  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Rewards  fy 
Puniskm.  vii.  (1853)  320  Where  is  the  semblance  of  proci" 
that  Christ  visited  disembodied  spirits  of  the  wicked  ?  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  6.  524  The  fall  of  Strafford  had 
put  an  end  to  all  semblance  of  rule. 

d.  Insemblance^  in  seeming,  in  appearance  (only). 
1864  BRVCE  Holy  Rom.  Evtp.  v.  (1866)   78   So   was  his 

government  Roman  in  semblance  rather  than  in  fact. 

e.  In  generalized  sense  and  quasi-personification, 
1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  v.  (1840)  44  It  is  the  heyday  of 

Imposture;  of  Semblance  recognising  itself  and  getting 
itself  recognised,  for  Substance.  1840  —  Heroes  vi.  (1841) 
382  The.  .return  of  mankind  to  Reality  and  Fact,  now  that 
they  were  perishing  of  Semblance  and  Sham. 

5.  A  person  or  thing  that  resembles  another  ;  a 
likeness,  image,  or  copy  of. 

1513  Life  Hen.  ^(1911)  143  Maruelouslie  imbordered  wlh 
signes  and  semblances  of  Lillies  and  of  Roses.  1593  SHAKS. 
Liter.  12^6  No  more  then  waxe  shall  be  accounted  euill, 
Wherein  is  stampt  the  semblance  of  a  Detail.  1761-71  H. 
WALPOLE  Virtue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  1. 88  John  Rous,  the 
antiquary  of  Warwickshire,  who  drew  his  own  portrait  and 
other  semblances.  1824  CAMPBELL  Theodric  155  The  paint- 
ing long  in  that  sweet  mansion  drew  Regards  its  living 
semblance  little  knew.  1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  II.  HI.  i. 
xi.  §  4  The  fact  of  our  deriving  constant  pleasure  from  what- 
ever is  a  type  or  semblance  of  divine  attributes. 

6.  The  £yt  or  quality  of  being  like  something  i 
likeness,  resemblance. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  236  There  is  suche  affinitie 
and  semblaunce  in  the  matter,  that  we  could  not  doe  amisse 
to  ioyne  them  all  together.  1648-99  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche 
iii.  67  The  Reins  were  cloath'd  in  whitest  silk,  to  hokl  Some 
'semblance  to  the  Hand  that  them  controll'd.  i684BuNYAN 
Pilgr.  n.  122,  I  thought  no  body  had  been  like  me,  but  I 
see  there  was  some  Semblance  'twixt  this  good  Man  and  I. 
^1864  FERRIER  Grk.  Philos.  (1866)  I.  iy.  92  Construct  our 
skeleton  as  we  best  may,  and., give  it.. some  semblance 


SEMBLANT. 

to  the  remains  of  an  organic  creature.  1900  J.  G.  CAMPBELL 
Supers  tit,  Scott.  lligltL  78  The  student.. will  recognize  in 
them  a  semblance  to  the  Fairy  tales  of  the  North  of  Ireland. 

f7.  Likelihood,  probability.  Obs. 

1548  GESTE  Agst.  Pr.  Masse  F  iv,  It  is  expressely  wrytten 
..(say  our  catholiques)  that  they  sacrificed  to  thee  Lorde. 
Therfore  by  al  sembleaunce  they  sacrificed  his  body  and 
bloud.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  Ixxi.  (1739)  189 
Yet  some  semblance  there  is,  that  it  was  yet  more  ancient. 

8.  Phr.  To  make  semblance  :  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance or  pretence.  Const.  <?/"  (something,  doing 
something)  ;  also  with  clause  introduced  by  that, 
as  if,  as  thoiigh ;  also  with  inf.  (Cf.  SEMBLANT 
sb.  3  c,  d.) 

c  1450  Merlin  \\.  39  He  that  shewed  yow  that,  made  yow 
semblance  that  ye  sholde  be  deed  for  me.  1585  T.  WASHING- 
ION  tr.  Nicholay's  l'oy,  i.  xx.  24  He  should  make  a  sem. 
blance  as  though  he  would  remayne  there  in  hostage.  1602 
MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  L  Wks.  1856  I.  132  They  all 
make  semblance  of  loathing  Piero.  1610  HOLLAND  Cam- 
den's  Brit.  i.  815  A  souldior.. making  semblance  to  deliver 
unto  him  the  keies  of  the  Castle.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxvii. 
224  His  words  make  semblance  as  if  hee  were  magnanimously 
exercising  himself.  1670  —  Hist.  Eng.  n.  51  who,  by  his 
Father  banish'd,.  .made  semblance  of  marching  toward 
Britain.  1850  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  V.  213  Did  she,  or 
did  she  not,  ever  make  a  semblance  of  surrendering  it  ? 

t  Se'mblant,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  3  samblant, 
3-5  semblaund,  3-6  sembland,  -blaunt,  4 
sembelande,  -aund,  -aunt,  semblont,  4-5  sem- 
blaunde,  5  sembelant,  -blande,  5-6  -blaunte, 
6  -blante,  3-7  semblant ;  also  4  semelant,  4-5 
semlaunt,  -land(e,  4-6  semlant,  5  semeland(e, 
-awnt,  seemlaunte,  seymland,  semlante.  Also 
SEMENAUNT.  [a.  F.  semblant  (nth  c.),  sb.  use  of 
pr.  pple.  of  sembler  SEMBLE  v. 

The  corresponding  forms  in  the  other  Rom.  langs.  (see 
SEMBLANT  a.)  are  likewise  used  subst] 

1.  A  person's  outward  aspect  or  appearance. 

a  1225  St.  Marfar.  5  Salue  me  mine  wunden  bat  hit  ne 
sem..o  mi  samblant  bat  ich  derf  drehe.  c  1290  X  Eng. Leg: 
322/799  pe  ei^ene  stareinde,  And  be  mouth  of  foul  sem- 
blaunt. 1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3985  per  come  in  tuelf  olde 
men  wib  euene  pas  bere,  Men  of  wel  vair  semblant.  ^1330 
A rth. fy Merl,^-yj  (Kolbjngj  Alle  his barouns  him seyd,  ywis. 
It  sembled  men  of  gretpriis,  Her  semblaunt  hembarwitnisse. 
c  1440  Generydes  4019  By  hir  semlante  he  thought  it  shuld 
be  she.  a  1529  SKELTON  P.  Sparowe  936  His  foule  sem- 
blaunt All  displeasaunte.  1594  R.  QAKEW]  Godfrey  (1881) 
109  And  with  a  semblant  braue  and  nobellest,  (As  lightning 
wonts)  he  in  his  armour  shines.  1595  SOUTHWELL  Poet. 
Wks.  (1856)  118  In  springing  locks  lay  crouched  hoary  wit, 
In  semblant  young,  a  grave  and  ancient  port. 

b.  esp.  as   betokening  the   thoughts,   feelings, 
mood,  disposition,   etc. :    Demeanour,   air,  look, 
expression. 

a  1240  Saivks  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn.  247  Nis  hare  nan  be 
ne..gulte3  ilome,  o3er  ifol  semblant  oder  in  vuel  dede.  13.. 
Coer  de  L.  3464  Kyng  Richard.. Abouten  hym  gan  loke  ful 
-'erne  With  wrathful  semblaunt  and  eyen  sterne.  1387 

"REVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  275  Socrates,  .drank  venym 
wib  stedfast  semblaunt  [L.  constanti  vultu\.  1390  GOWER 
Con/.  III.  253  And  thei  hire  sihe  of  glad  semblant,  Al  full 
of  merthes  and  of  hordes,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  iii.  211 
With  seymland  full  sory,  wryngand  both  my  handis  ffor 
drede.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  in.  xi.  (1880)  II.  277  Pacience  is  a 
noble  vertue,..retayninge  all  wayes  glad  semblaunt  in  ad- 
uersitie  and  doloure.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  31  Therein 
sate  an  amiable  Dame,  That  seem'd  to  be  of  very  sober 
mood,  And  in  her  semblant  shewed  great  womanhood.  1651 
Life  Fr.  Sarpi  4  Being  in  himselfe.  .of  a  semblant  or  meane, 
alwaies  thoughtful!,  and  rather  melancholique  then  serious. 

c.  The  demeanour  or  *  countenance '  which  a 
person  exhibits  towards  others  ;  gooil  or  fair  sem- 
blanty  favourable  countenance,   favour.      Also,  a 
look  or  glance  cast  upon  another.     Cf.  3  b. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  6434  He  tok  sire 
Conan  by  be  bond,  &  on  hym  low  wyb  god  semblaunt 
[Petyt  MS.  faire  semblandej.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
VI.  87  Som  wikked  men  sight  bat  Berthericus  badde  good 
semblant  of  meny  men  [L.  quod  Bercaricus  a  multis  esset 
salntatns].  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  \\.  xii.  3  And  she, 
aperceyving  this  fantasyse  in  myne  herte,  gan  her  semblaunt 
goodly  on  me  caste.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  n.  xvii.  96 
He  sawe  an  hondred  lad  yes  and  many  knyghtes  that  wel- 
commed  hym  with  fayr  semblaunt,  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason 
61  And  Ysiphile  on  that  other  syde  alwaye  in  her  amerouse 
semblants  and  regardes.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (Som- 
mer)  278  A  minde  which  could  cast  a  carelesse  semblant 
vppon  the  greatest  conflictes  of  Fortune.  1598  YONG  Diana 
49  Whereupon  Doria  with  agratious  semblant  answered  her 
thus  againe. 

d.  With  contextual    implication   that    the   ap- 
pearance is  deceitful  or  misleading.     Often  false 
vt  fair  semblant  (=  F.  faux,  beau  semblant}. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  128  Ant  te  valse  ancre..habbe5  efter  be 
upxe  a  simple  semblaunt  sume  cherre,  &  beod  ^auh  ful  of 
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gile.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  7  The  word  was  lich  to  the  con- 
ceite  Wuhoute  semblant  of  deceite.  1401  26  Pol.  Poems 
13/122  The  world  is  like  a  fals  lemman,  ffayre  semblaunt, 
and  moche  gyle.  1591  SAVILK  Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  xlvii.  204 
Shortly  after  the  necessity  ceased,  or  the  false  semblant  [L. 
sintulatio].  1600  O.  E.  Kepi,  to  Libel  \.  v.  121  In  outward 
semblant  they  are  sheepe,  but  inwardly  they  are  goates. 
e.  The  face,  countenance.  (  =  L.  vultus.) 
£•1313  SHOREHAM  Poems  n.  57  Hy..By-spet  hym  J>at 
swe[t]e  semblant  pat  heuene  and  erj>e  a-ly^tte  [L.  Vttltum 
Dei  consputttit)  lumen  caeli gratum\.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Last 
Age  Ch.  (1840)  36  Jhiis  wente  into  heuene  to  apere  to  |>e 
semlant  of  God  for  us  [Heb.  ix.  24  nt  appareat  nunc  twltui 
Dei  pro  nobis}.  1382  — Luke  xxw.  5  Whenne  thei  dredden, 
and  bowiden  her  semelant  (1388  semblaunt,  sembland,  Vulg. 
declinarcnt  wltum\  in  to  erthe.  £1425  Sf.  Mary  of  \ 
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Oignies  \.  xii.  in  Anglia  VIII.  147/43  'n  swote  of  by  seme- 
!    lande  buu  schalte  etc  |»y  mete.    £1440  Promp.  Pat~i'.  452/1 
Semclawnt  \\l'inch.  HIS.  Seemlaunte],  vultus.     1483  Cath. 
^"^t-  329/i  A  Semlande  (z'.r.  Semblandt),  iniltns, 

2.  gen.  Appearance,  seeming,  outward  aspect  ; 
also,  an  appearance  or  show  (whether  true  or  false) 
(T/'some  quality,  etc.  Also,  something  that  exists 
only  in  appearance  or  pretence. 

a  1225   Ancr.  A*.  416  Vnder   semblaunt  of  gode   is   ofte 

i    i-heled  sunne.     c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  872  No  pompc, 

•    no  semblant   of  roialtee.     1554  Pmi.roT  Exam.  Sf   Writ. 

(Parker  Soc.)  388  So  that  I  dare  say  that  the  temples  of  the 

;    cruel  barbarous  nations   have  more  semblant  of  religion. 

1590  SPENSER  /''.  Q.  \\\.  Iy.  54  And  thousand  fancies  belt  his 

ydle  brayne  With  their  light  wings,  the  sights  of  semblants 

(    vaine.     1591  —  Virg.  Gnat  93  Ne  measures  all  things  by 

t    the  costly  rate  Of  riotise,  and  semblants  outward  braue. 

;    1624  Brief  Inform.  Palatinate  42  Counterfeit  Embassades 

sent  here  and  there,  vnder  false  pretexts  and  semblants. 

b.  />y  semblant,  in  appearance  or  aspect  (cf. 
QY.  par  semblant}.  Also  in  semblant,  in  seeming. 
?«  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  152  And  ful  of  gyle,  and  Mle 
corage,  By  semblaunt  IF.  par  scml'tant}  was  that  ilkc 
ymage.  c  1386  —  Syr.'s  T.  508  Right  so  this  god  of  loue, 
this  ypocryte.  .kepeth  in  semblant  alle  hise  obseruances 
That  sowneth  in  to  gentillesse  of  loue.  c  1400  Brut  i.  120 
He  saw^a  wonder  faire  ymage,  &  wel  made,  &  in  sem- 
blant as  it  were  an  Archire.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  \.  .\i.  43 
AsCupidehingisabowt  Eneas hals,..feii3eand  luif  full  fal>, 
By  sembland  as  he  his  fader  hed  bene. 
3.  To  make  semblant  [  =  F.  faire  semblant]. 
a.  To  have  or  assume  a  (specified)  expression, 
look,  or  demeanour. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  322/797  $wane  huy  i-seoz  heore  felawe 
to  torment  i-brou;t,  Lupur  semblaunt  huy  makiez  bobe,  as 
it  ne  Hkede  heom  nou}!.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  ix.  250  Thai 
..maidgude  sembland  for  the  ficht.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse 
in.  vii.  (1883)  141  Allway  where  he  wente  he  made  heuyand 
tryste  semblant.  1561  RANDOLPH  Let.  to  Cecil  (MS.  Cott. 
Calig.  B.  10  If.  32),  It  is  said. .what  semblant  somever  the 
noble  men  do  make,  that  they  are  grieved  with  their  queen's 
refusal.  1603  ^  KNOLLES^  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  803  Valetta 
although  his  mind,  .was  inwardly  attainted  with  exceeding 
griefe,  yet  made  semblant  otherwise.  1624  Brief  Inform. 
Palatinate ^49  Where  yet  neuerthelesse  was  made  all  manner 
of  Jaire  semblant,  and  seeming  to  haue  a  desire  to  giue 
satisfaction. 

b.  To  show  a  (good  or  ill)  countenance  (to  any 
one)  ;  to  give  (a  person)  a  welcome,  reception,  or 
entertainment  (of  a  specified  character,  friendly  or 
unfriendly).  Cf.  \  c. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  90  His  eie  euer  bihalt  te  3if  bu  makest  ei 
semblaunt,  o3er  eni  luue  lates  touward  undeauwes.  ^1290 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  41/256  pe  schrewe  heom  made  fair  semblaunt, 
..pat  huy  were  for-dronke  beie  and  a-slepe  lei^en  sone. 
£•1430  Syr  Tryam.  1142  The  kyng  toke  hym  be  the  hande, 
And  made  hym  glad  semelande.  a  1450  Knt,  de  la  Tour  24 
Y  praie  you . .  that  ye  make  me  never  the  worse  chere , .  nor 
that  ye  make  me  not  the  worse  semblaunt, 

C.  To  make  a  show,  appearance,  or  pretence  of ; 
to  appear  to  do  or  be  something  ;  to  seem  likely, 
threaten,  to  do.  (Cf.  F.  faire  semblant  de}t  Also 
occas.  without  const 

i37S  BARBOUR  Bruce  vm.  238  Lordingis,  now  ;he  se  How 
Son  men,  throu  thar  gret  pouste,  Wald,  and  thai  mycht 
fulfill  thar  will,  Slay  vs,  and  mak  sembland  thar-till.  1470- 
85  MALORY  Arthur  vii.  viii.  224  And  therwith  al  he  made 
a  semblaunt  to  slee  hym.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  in.  xvi.  171 
They. .  make  semblaunt  to  be  moche  grete  clerkis  &  experte. 
a  *533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  lix.  205  Whan  they  saw  them 
comynge,  they  made  semblaunt  to  returne  to  the  cyte  a  soft 
pace.  1573  New  Custotn  Prol.,  Making  semblant  of  anti- 
quitie  in  all  that  they  did.  1602  DOLMAN  La  Primaud. 
Fr.  Acad.  (1618)  in.  830  He  will  make  semblant  to  despise 
and  scorne  the  hounds.  1629  MAXWELL  llerodian  App.  98 
Seeing  what  was  done,  could  not  be  vndone,  they.. made 
semblant  of  reioycing,  as  others  did. 

d.  With  clause  introduced  by  that,  ast  as  if,  as 
though.    Also  rarely  with  obj.  +  inf. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288+389  lesus  made  horn  semblant  as 
he  wald  ferrer  goo.  c  1340  Ayenb.  137  pe  wel  couaytouse 
wrechche,  bet .  .m.ike]>  alneway  semblont  |>et  he  ne  hefi  na;t. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  P  570  pay  make  semblaunt  as 
bough  bay  speke  of  good  entencioun.  c  1450  Merlin  ii.  25 
When  Vortiger  wiste  he  was  ded,  he  made  semblaunt  as  he 
hadde  be  right  wroth.  1548  UnALL,etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark 
v'-  45~52  Jesus,  .made  semblaunte  as  though  he  would  haue 
passed  by  them.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer 
I.  E  ii  b,  Some  Oratours.  .dissemblinge  their  cunning,  made 
semblant  their  orations  to  bee  made  very  simply.  1609 
HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  vii.  15  Making  faire  sem- 
blant, That  himselfe  was  much  disquieted. 

e.  \Yith  negative  (or  its  equivalent)  :  Not  to  let 
one's  thoughts,  feelings,  etc.  appear;  to  show  no 
sign  (cf} ;  not  to  seem  (or  not  to  seem  likely)  to 
be  or  do  something.     (So  in  Fr.,  esp.  in  phr.  ne 

faire  semblant  de  rien,  to  take  no  notice.) 

c  1230  Mali  Meid.  44  (MS.  Bodl.)  Me  beo  be  best  luuieS, 
ham  to-beoreS  ofte  Win,  bah  ha  na  semblant  [AfS.  Titus 
l>erof  na  semblaund]  ne  makien  me  marhen,  13..  Guy 
Warw.  2290  purch  his  bodi  be  blod  ran;  Tirri  made  no 
semblaunt  of  ban.  a  1330  Otuel  467  To  smiten  made  he 
semblant  non,  Er  otuwelwas  risen  &  gon.  a  1450  Knt.  de 
la  Tour  xiv.  19  Her  suster,  that  had  lost  atte  the  plaie  as 
well  as  she,  made  no  semblaunt  of  her  losse. .,  but  made  as 
good  chere  as  she  hadd  wonne.  1471  CAXTON  Recnyeli 
(Sommer)  65  Whan  saturne  sawe  that  his  enemyes  made  no 
semblant  to  meue.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixxxii.  256 
Whan  Gerard  vnderstode  the  kynge  he  was  ioyfull  ther  of 
in  his  herte,  but  he  made  no  semblaunt  of  ioy  by  cause  of 
the  lordes  that  were  there  present.  1559  Mtrr.  Mag.y  Dk. 
Gtouc.  xxii,  Yet  openly  in  snewe  made  he  no  semblaunt,  By 
worde  nor  by  deed  to  beare  displeasure.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  368  For  all  that,  Moses  neither  word  or 
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countenance  made  any  semblant  of  liking,  or  disliking  the 
message. 

f.  In  similar  phrases  with  other  vbs.,  as  to  show 
otkithe  semblant ;  to  give  a  semblant  (if).  7o  let 
no  semblant  be  seen  :  of.  c. 

13..  Cursor  M.  29067  (Colt.  Galba)  Bot  when  ;e  fast,  |>aii 
sail  ^e  schaw  Meri  senibland  with  j^lud  there.  13..  Guy 
ll'arai.  2214  Al  togider  (>ai  gun  smile;  Semblant  of  lone 
(>ai  kidde  hot  lite.  13. .  Gam.  f,  Gr.  Knt.  468  pa?  Ar|>er  l>e 
hende  kyng  at  hen  hade  wonder,  He  let  no  semblaunt  be 
sene.  0300  Aleliisine  252  The  whiche  esquyer  with  his 
cumpanye  came  wilh  amyal.le  contenaunce,  shewyng  no 
i  semblaunt  but  as  fremles.  1618  DOI.ION  / 'torus  iv.  ii.  (1636) 
288  Had  not  five  cohorts  of  tht;  Pompeian  horse.. given  a 
M 'iiiblant  of  flying  [orig.  nisi  cohort?*  hostium  qiiinque.. 
fii^ac  spfcicin  pracbitisstnt}. 

4.  A  likeness  or  resemblance,  an  imatre  or  por- 
trait (</). 

«I400  Kelig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  84/21  Hys  sem- 
j  blant  he  _sette  my  saule  witli-in.  1422  YONGK  tr.  Sccreta 
Secret.  Ivi.  217  1'hylomon .  .sayde,  '  who-so  Is  this  ymage  ?  ' 
They  sayden,  'this  ys  the  Semblaunt  of  the  wyse  ypocras'. 
1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  I.  ii.  12  Hut  he  the  knight,  whose  sem- 
blaunt he  did  beare,  The  true  Saint  George  was  wandred 
faraway.  1614!'.  WHITE  MurtyrJ.  St.  (,Y<>.  D  3,  Here's 
thy  clay-frame,— God,  doe  with  it  thy  pleasure;  Here's 
thine  owne  semblant  by  my  sinnes  abased.  1617  COLLINS 
Dtf.  lift.  Ely  ii.  x.  416  While  we  lay  downe  the  old  man, 
and  take  vp  the  new,  there  is  a  semblant  of  our  dying, 
as  well  as  of  our  rising  againe. 

5.  liy  extension  from  3  b  (where  cf.  quot.  c  1290) : 
Entertainment  furnished  to  guests.    (For  the  sense- 
tlevclupraent  cf.  CHEER.) 

1297  K.  Gi.ouc.  (Rolls)  7167  Fie  ber  (>e  croune  &  huld  be 
deis  mid  ober  alii  al  so,  &  mid  grot  semblant  be  ftsle  huld. 
13..  A'ciiyn  Sag.  404  (W.)  Thai,  .maked  at  ese  the  mes- 
sagers,  With  god  semblant.  and  glade  chers.  13..  E.  B. 
Allit.  P.  Ii.  131  He..Solased  hem  with  semblaunt  &  syled 
fyrre. 

Semblant  (se-mblant),  a.  Now  rare  or  Olis. 
Forms :  4,  6  sembland,  5  semland,  samblant, 
6  semblante,  6-9  semblant.  [a.  OF.  semblant, 
pres.  pple.  of  semb/er  SEMBLE  v.,  used  as  adj.  Cf. 
Sp.  semblante,  It.  sembiante.'] 

t 1.   Like,  similar.     Const,  to.     Obs. 

1377  [see  SEMBLABLK  a.  i).  1485  CAXTON  C/ias.  Gt.  240  O 
comforte  of  my  body, .  .resemblyng  to  ludas  machabeus  in 
prowesse,  samblant  to  Sampson  in  strengthe.  1513  DOUGLAS 
/Ends  X.  xii.  130  Bot  siclike  chancis  and  semblant  [r'.r. 
senibland]  ennoy  Abydis  the.  1607  J.  CARPENTER  rlaine 
Mans  Plough  15  They  had . .  followed  after  slrange  and  false 
gods,  as  semblant  to  the  Heathens.  1612  W.  SCLATER  Minis- 
ter s  Portion  i  In  other  semblant  imploymems.  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  iv.  33  Two  youths  approach,  whose  semblant  features 
prove  Their  blood  devolving  from  the  source  of  Jove.  1729 
SAVAGE  Wanderer  n.  24  This  figure  tender  grief,  like  mine, 
implies,  And  semblant  thoughts,  that  earthly  pump  despise, 
fb.  Of  a  portrait:  Resembling  the  oiiginal. 

1714  PRIOR  Ef.  Desiring  Queen's  Picture -i?,1\\M.  as  their 
Eyes  survey  The  semblant  Shade,  Men  yet  unborn  may 
say  :  Thus  Great,  thus  Gracious  look'd  Britannia's  Queen. 

•f*  2.  That  simulates  an  appearance.     Obs. 

1725  W.  HAMILTON  To  Ctess  F.glinton  68  in  Ramsay  Gentle 
Stiepk.,  And  semblant  falsehood  puts  on  truth's  disguise. 

3.  Seeming,  apparent,  counterfeit. 

1840  Blact-v.  Mag.  XLVII.  776  This  alliance  between 
Rome  and  a  wide  semblant  indifference  towards  all  creeds 
is  the  most  characteristic  and  portentous  sign  of  the 
times.  1840  CARLVLE  Heroes  v.  (1841)  284  Thou  art  not 
true;  thou  art  not  extant,  only  semblant.  1843  —  Past  <$• 
Pr.  i.  ii.  16  A  just  real  union  as  of  brother  and  brother,  not 
a  false  and  merely  semblant  one  as  of  slave  and  master. 

Se  mblative,  a.  rare.  [f.  SEMBLE  v.  +  -ATIVE, 
after  SEMBLANT.]  Coined  by  Shaks.  (if  the  text 
is  sound)  to  mean  '  like,  resembling ',  or  perh. 
'  seeming,  appearing '.  In  the  later  quots.  :  Seem- 
ing ;  simulating  the  appearance  (of). 

1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  i.  iv.  34  Thy  small  pipe  Is  as  the 
maidens  organ,  shrill,  and  sound,  And  all  is  semblatiue  a 
womans  part.  1814  A.  BF.CKET  Genii  i.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre 
I.  500  Well,  young  Marcellus,  soon  shall  it  be  known  If 
thine  be  actual  worth^  or  merely  semblative.  1816  TOWNK 
J-'armer  <fr  Glazier's  Guide  60  The.. ague-stricken  Appear- 
ance which  is  betrayed  in  Oxen,  when  they  become  Hide- 
bound, is  semblative  of  an  autumnal,  or  intermitting  fever. 

t  Se'lttble,  a.  06s.  [a.  OF.  semble  :— L.  similis : 
see  SIMILAR  «.]  Like,  similar. 

1449  Verulam  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  1906)  4  The 
seide  place  without  delaye  to  be  abated  in  semble  wyse. 
a  1450  Knt.  dt  la  Tour  87  Thanne  the  quene  after  kneled 
tufore  her  lorde,  and  besought  hym  that  men  shulde  do 
semble  iustice  to  Amon  the  seneschal].  1546  LANGLEY  tr. 
Pol.  I'frg:  iff  Invent.  VI.  iv.  1 18  b,  Also  he  did  in  semble  wise 
consecrate  the  Table.  1584  HUDSON  Du  Bartas'  Juditli  I. 
(1608)  16  A  tyrant  vile,  Of  name  and  deed  that  bare  the 
semble  stile,  That  did  this  king. 

t  Se'mble,  ».'  Obs.  Forms :  3-4  semele,  4 
sembul,  4-7  semble,  sembyll.  fa.  t.  and  Pa. 
pple.  4  semblot,  -blyt,  semlit,  5  sembelet,  sem- 
bild,  semblyde,  semled,  semlyd,  scmyld. 
[Aphetic  var.  of  ASSEMBLE  v.  (Godefr.  has  a  few 
instances  of  OF.  semb/er  in  the  same  sense.)] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  together  (persons)  into  one 
place  or  company;  =  ASSEMBLE  v.1  i. 

c  1250  [see  ASSEMBLE  7'.'  i].  01300  Cursor  M.  7410  His 
scepe  barn-self  war  [r^orf  wald]  sem bet  samen.  a  1353  MINOT 
Poems  (ed.  Hall)  iii.  87  He  sembled  all  his  men  full  still. 
a  1500  Betel  Prophecy  in  Bernard,  de  euro,  rei  /am. 
(E.E.T.S.)  25  And  J>en  thomas  semblise  sone  seyue  skore 
masons.  1603  DEKKER  &  CHETTLE  Grissil  v.  ii.  2984  Heare 
you  now,  awl  that  bee  sembled  heere. 
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b.  spec.    (See  quot.) 

1870  Hardwicke*$  Sri.  Gossip  153  A  group  [of  moths],  the 
females  of  many  of  which  are  noted  for  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty they  possess  of  collecting,  or,  as  the  old  entomologists 
named  it, '  sembling  ',  the  males  from  long  distances. 

2.  To  bring  together  (things)  into  one  place  or 
mass,  to  collect ;   =  ASSEMBLE  v.i  2. 

a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  55  Scho  sal!  gedyre 
and  sembyll  gude  whete  and  ober  gud  cornnes  to-gedir. 
(-1470  HARDING  Chron.  LXV.  i,  That  made  a  wall  well 
wrought  of  lyme  and  stone,  Where  Seuer  made  of  turues  & 
soddes  sembled. 

3.  intr.  To  come  together  ;  =  ASSEMBLE  v.1  5. 

13..  Guy  Warm.  (1891)  452  per  sembled  a  fair  ferred. 
f  '375  &•  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Baptista]  800  pe  sarazenis 
semlu  ilkane.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds (tya) 47  Eueriche  brober 
&  sister,  .shuln  semelyn  in  a  certayne  place,  c  1420  Avow. 
Arth,  Ixx,  Hor  lordis  sembelet  to  a  sy^te.  1497  BP.  ALCOCK 
Mons  Perfect.  C  iij,  Ye  people  semblid  togydre  to  ouercome 
vyce.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  1. 67  Ten  thousand  men . . 
Syne  semlit  hes  togither  on  ane  da. 

4.  To  meet  in  conflict ;   =  ASSEMBLE  z*.1 6.   Also, 
to  make  an  attack  on. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne -fin  pan  aswibe  bei  sembled  to-gader. 
?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  967  Siche  sex  ware  to  symple  to  semble 
with  hyme  one.  Ibid.  3746  Now  they..  Sembles  one  the 
sowdeours,  and  settys  theire  dyntys.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE 
Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  164  Men  may..geve  thame  the  werr 
felde,  outhir  lawar  or  in  a  myre,  quhare  thai  may  nocht 
wele  semble,  na  to  help  thame  selrt.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends 
viit.  Prol.  60  To  semble  wyth  thair  schaftis. 

6.  trans.  To  assail,  attack  ;    =  ASSEMBLE  v.l  7. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1333  pan  bowes  he  to  be  baistall  & 
brymly  it  semblis. 

Hence  f  Se'mbling  vbl.  sb. 

a  1300  Havel  ok  1018  pere  was  sembling  i-now  !  a  1^00-50 
Wars  Alex.  769  pe  same  day  at  was  sett  be  sembling  of 
bathe,  c  1420  Antnrs  of  Arth.  661  With  owttene  more  let- 
tynge,  Was  dighte  there  thiere  semblynge.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  452/2  Semlynge,  or  metynge  to-geder,  concnrsus. 

t  Se'mble,  V,*  06s.  Also  4  sembel,  5  cemble, 
cem(e)lyn,  5-6sembil.  [a.  F.  semble-r :— L,  simi- 
lare,  simulate  (cf.  SIMULATE  v.},  f.  simil-is  like. 
Cf.  Pr.,  Sp.  semofar,  It.  sembiare,  sembrare.~\ 

1.  a.  trans.  To  be  like,  resemble. 

c  \yy>Arth.  fy  Merl.  8853  (Kplbing)  He  no  sembled  no  more 
him  o^an,  pan  doj?  achildo^ain  a  man.  1340  Ayenb.  176  po 
bet  makej>  zuo  greate  homes  of  hare  here.. bet  hi  semble^ 
wel  fole  wyfmen.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  117/1  And  to  that 
other  she  said  thou  were  lyke  and  semblest  wel  thy  fader. 
1630  I.  CRAVEN  God's  Tribunall  (1631)  33  Let  no  man  dis- 
semble himselfe  out  of  policy,  or  semble  another  in  hypo- 
crisie.  1650  BULWER  Anthropotnet.  iii.  61  A  broad  forehead 
which  in  a  manner  sembles  a  quadrangle  may  be  somewhat 
suitable.  1713  Yarhetfs  Kitchen  2  With . ,  Eyes  that  darted 
Fire,  And  a  Proboscis  sembling  Sarum's  Spire. 

b.  intr.  To  be  like,  to  have  a  resemblance  to. 

c  1400  Rule  of  St.  Bcwt  (prose)  3  Til  be  wyis  man  sembils 
he  bat  fundes  his  hus  opon  be  stan.  a  1450  Knt.  de  In 
Tour  125  She  sembled  not  vnto  the  doughter  of  a  senatour 
of  Rome  that  had  so  cruetl  hert  that  [etc.]. 

2.  intr.  To  seem,  appear. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  136  And  forthi  that  Crist  tholes  this, 
Ite  sembeles  that  he  slepand  is.  c  1330  Arth.  $•  Merl.  5547 
(Kolbing)  Ac  ?e  semble  so  wi$t  &  fre,  pat  $e  beb  welcome  to 
me.  15*6  Pitfr.  Perf.  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  263  Then  he  wyll 
semble  to  go  with  vs  to  counseyle,  &  directe  vs  in  our  purpose. 
b.  To  be  likely  to  do  something. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9781  If  angel  had  tan  mans  kind  pan  war 
he  wayker  mad  ban  ar,  Pat  he  suld  haue  na  pouer  bar ;  And 
sembel  lightli  for  to  fall. 

3.  To  assume  an  appearance,  make  oneself  seem, 
to  pretend.     (Very  common  in  Udall's  writings.) 

1542  UDALL  Ernstn,  Apoph,  128  Diogenes  sembleyng  to 
have  no  greate  witte  ne  knowlage.  Ibid.  214  b,  He  sem- 
bleed  &  made  as  though  he  tooke  not  indignacion.  Ibid. 
319  Sembleyng  that  he  graunted  his  saiyng.  c  1550  L. 
WAGER  Marie  Magd,  1502,  I  pray  you  do  your  diligence, 
And  semble  rather  to  loue  hym  than  to  hate. 

4.  trans.  To  simulate,  feign  ;  absol.  to  practise 
simulation. 

1530  TIN-DALE  Pract.  Prelates  G  iv  b,  Vtterlye  appoynted 
to  semble  and  dissemble,  to  haue  one  thinge  in  the  harte  and 
a  nother  in  the  mouth.  1537  tr.  Latimer's  Serm.  Convoc. 
ii.  C  j  b,  Al  be  it  they  swere..that  they  knowe  not  theyr 
father,  nor  mother, . .  as  in  dede  they  can  semble  &  dissemble 
all  thynges.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  60/5  To  semble,  simulare. 
c  1570  W.  WAGER  The  longer  thou  livest  1074  (Brandl), 
Stage  direct.^  Semble  a  goyng  out.  1584  R.  W.  Three 
Ladies  Lend.  n.  A  iij  b,  lie  tell  thee  what,  thou  wilt  euen 
semble  and  cog  with  thine  own  father,  A  couple  of  false 
knaues  togither.  1590  Humble  Motion  -with  Submission  57 
By  these  couloured  offices  a  man  may  haue  a  popish  schoole- 
maister,  especially  if  he  can  semble  a  little. 

IT  Used  for  DISSEMBLE  v. 

1603  DEKKKR  &  CHETTLE  Grisszl  v.  ii.  2769  Sir  Ow.  [a 
Welshman].  Ian  Niclas  is  honest  man :  hee  does  not 
flatter,  and  sembles,  but  tell  his  intentions. 

5.  To  liken,  compare. 

a  1440  Promp.  Parv.  66/1  Cemelyn*  or  lykyn*  [v.rr.  cem- 
lyn,  cemblen],«zj.r/««/<?.  11563  SHUTE  Archit.  E  iv  b,  Whiche 
piller  for  his  strength  is  likned  or  to  be  sembled  vnto 
Tuscana. 

6.  To  represent,  picture. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  Earth  xlii,  The  azure 
fields  of  heav'n  wear  sembled  right  In  a  large  round. 
1617  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  2  Tkess.  (1629)  94  The  terrible 
sound  of  the  last  trumpe  which  Hierome  so  continually 
sembled  to  himselfe,  how  it  made  him  feare  where  he  was 
most  secure.  Ibid.  163  Semble  to  your  selues  a  Papist  pro- 
strate before  his  breaden  God.  1706  [see  SEMBLING ppl.  a.  -2}. 
"755  JOHNSON,  Semble,  to  represent,  to  make  a  likeness. 

Hence  t  Se'mbling  vbl,  sb. 

c  1440  Promp,  Parv,  452/2  Semlynge,  or  lykenesse,  ns$imi- 
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Jacio.    1567  Gnde  ty  Godlie  B.  235  To  thair  sembHng  tak 
gude  sicht,  How  that  thay  pas  away  sa  hair. 

]l  Semble  (se'mb'l),   v.%  impers.    Law.     [Fr., 
3rd   pers.  sing.   pres.   ind.   of  simbler  to   seem.] 
=  *  It  seems  * ;  used  in  judicial  utterances  to  intro- 
duce the   incidental   statement  of  an  opinion  on 
a  point  of  law  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide 
authoritatively.    In  reports  abbreviated  sent.,  scmb. 
1817  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1294  And  semble, 
\    under  these  circumstances,  an  eviction  might  be  pleaded  to 
!     the  whole  demand.     01859  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879)  H-8so  It 
is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  real  servitude  that  there 
should  be  a  'prsedium  semens  ',anda  'prsedium  dominans'. 
Semble  that  a  personal  servitude,  .can  hardly  exist  over  a 
movable. 

Semble,  variant  of  SEMBLT  Obs. 

t  Se'mblesse.  Obs.  rarr~l.  [?  f.  SEMBLE  v.  + 
-esse,  -ESS  -.]  Seemliness. 

14..  in  Hist.  Coll.  Citizen  Lond.  (Camden)  53  A  famos 
knyght  and  of  grete  semblesse. 

t  Se'mbling,  ///.  a.    Obs.    [f.  SEMBLE  v.z  + 

-ING  -.] 

1.  That  feigns  or  simulates. 

XSS7-S  Jacob  fy  Esau  v.  iv.  (1568)  F  iv  b,  Ah  hypocrite,  ah 
hedgecreeper,  ah  sembling  wretche.  1583  Leg,  J>p.  St.An- 
drois  916  m  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlv,  They  knew  him  for 
a  sembling  baird.  1612  T.  TAVLOR  Comm.  Titus  i.  16 
Counterfeit  and  sembling  professors.  1642  S.  W.  Parl. 
Vind .  A  nsw,  R  upcrt  3  In  this  not  sembling  but  suffering  age. 

2.  That  depicts  or  represents. 

1706  PRIOR  Ode  to  Queen  xxviii,  Where  sembling  Art  may 
carve  the  fair  Effect. 

Semblont,  variant  of  SEMBLANT  sb.  Obs. 

t  Se'mbly.  Obs.  Forms:  3-6  semble,  4-5 
sembl6,  semblee,  6  sembla,  semblay,  semely, 
semlay,  sernle,  semly,  5-6  semblie,  6  samble, 
serablye,  6,  8  sembly.  [Aphetic  form  of  ASSEM- 
BLY. (AF.  had  stmblt,  sembfo.}'] 

1.  A  gathering  of  people  ;  an  assembly.     To  do, 
to  make  scmbly^  to  meet,  to  be  present  at  an  as- 
sembly. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6408  Moyses  ban  cald  sir  ipsue,  And 
mad  him  maister  o  bat  semble.  Ibid.  14489  Wit  bis  bai  mad 
a  gret  semble.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  ii.  380  In  the  stour  sa 
hardyly  He  ruschyt,  that  all  the  semble  schuk.  1389  in 
Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  31  Qwo-so  be  somouned  to  don  semble  er 
to  cpngregacioun.  c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182) 
xxxii,  The  semble,  bat  men  clepeth  gaderynge,  shulde  be 
maked  in  bis  manere.  c  1400  MAUSDEV.  (1839)  Prol.  3  For 
a  semblee  of  Peple  withouten  a  Cheventeyn,  or  a  chief  Lord, 
is  as  a  Flock  of  Scheep  withouten  a  Schepperde.  a  1450 
Knt.  de  la  Tour  63  A  fest  and  a  gret  semble  of  ladies 
and  gentilwomen.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  415  A  blyth 
semblay  was  at  his  lychtyn  doun.  a  1543  WYATT  Penit.  Ps. 
cii.  72  But  to  this  samble  running  in  the  way,  My  strength 
failed  to  reach  it  at  the  full.  1562  in  Cal.Anc.  Rec.  Dublin 
(1891)  II.  25  Yf  thenheritors.  .do  not  show  sufficient  title. . 
this  side  the  next  quarter  sembly  after  Cristenmas.  1715 
LF.ONI  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  II.  60  A  Council  of.. 
Fathers  ;  whose  sembly  was  called  the  Senate. 

2.  Suite,  retinue. 

14. .  Sir  Beues  3963/23  (MS.  E.)  Now  wendijj  sere  B.  wib 
hys  semble  To  Hampmyngforde,  bat  goode  cyte.  c  1430  Syr 
Getter.  (Roxb.)  105  To  come  to  Mountanar  that  feir  Citie, 
And  eche  a  Prince  bring  his  semble. 

3.  Hostile  meeting,  conflict  ;  =  ASSEMBLY  3. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex,  797  Sa  sare  was  be  semble  bire 
seggis  be-twene.  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  02 
At  a  semle  bat  segge  in  certayne  was  slayne.  1456  SIR  G. 
HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  117  He  that  departis  fra  the  ost 
in  the  tyme  of  semble,  that  isfeid  andwrytyn.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  II.  454  Ane  scharpar  sembla  311  westhair  neuer 
sene. 

4.  attrib. ,  as  sembly -house. 

£•1400  IVyclif^s  Bible  Prol.  I.  51  The  iij.  orrible  synne  is 
symonie,  and  forswering  in  the  semble  hous.  1447  Epist. 
Acad.  Oxon.  (O.H.S.)  I.  260  In  a  tym  of  a  convocation  in 
our  semble  house. 

II  SembradOT.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [Sp.  sembra- 
dor,  f.  sembrar  to  sow  :— L.  seminars t  f.  semin-t 
s?nien  seed.]  (See  quot.  1670.) 

1670  EVELYN  in  Phil.  Trans.  V.  1055  The  Spanish  Sem- 
brador  or  New  Engin  for  Ploughing,  and  Equal  Sowing  all 
sorts  of  Grain,  and  Harrowing,  at  once,  a  1700  —  Diary 
2$_  Nov.  1668,  I  waited  on  Lo.  Sandwich,  who  presented  me 
with  the  Sembrador  he  brought  out  of  Spaine. 

Sembreefe,  -brief(e,  obs.  forms  of  SEMIBREVE. 

Semde,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SEEM  v,2 

Seme  :  see  SEAM,  SEEM.    Semeare  :  seeSEMAR. 

Semeblabilly,  obs.  form  of  SEMBLABLT  adv. 

II  Seme'e  (senn^  ||  SPHW),  fl.  and  sbt  Her.  Forms: 
6  semie,  6-7  serai,  7  seme,  semy ,  8-9  aem6,  8- 
sem6e.  [a.  F.  semfe  fern,  of  seme1,  pa.  pple.  of 
semer  to  sow.]  A.  adj.  =  POWDERED  ///.  a.  3. 
t  Also  in  AF.  phrases,  semi  de  crosses^  semi  de  luces 
—  Semee  of  crosses,  of  lilies. 

1563  "LEXMArntory  63  b,  He  bereth  Geules, semi  de  crosses 
flourte,  Or.  If  there  were  but  vii,  and  that  the  half  of  some 
of  them,  were  out  of  the  fielde . .  yet  it  sholde  be  called  Semi. 
1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Centric  1. 154  The  chief:  which  is  Or:.. 
semie  of  teares,  which  is  signified  heere,  by  this  colour  of 
Azure,  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  §  51  The  golden 
Lillies  of  France,  which  now  are  borne  in  triangle,  were  in 
those  dayes  born,  and  aduanced  Semi.  1641  BAKER  Chron.) 
Hen.  ^47  First  therefore  he  begins  to  alter  in  his  Arms 
the  bearing  of  Semy-de- Luces,  and  quarters  the  three  Flower 
Deluces,  as  the  Kings  of  France  then  bare  them,  a  1700  EVE- 
LYN Diary  7  Sept.  1651,  Heralds  in  blew  velvet  semee  with 
fleurs  de  fys.  1718  A.  NISBET  Ess,  Armories  Index  Terms, 
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Semee  y  that  is  sown  when  many  small  Figures  are  irregularly 
disposed  in  a  Field.  1823  R UTTER  Font/till  \TI\XQ&,  22  Mor- 
ville,  Azure,  Semee  of  Fleurs  de  Lys,  and  fretty,  Or.  1873 
MRS.  PALLISER  ir.  Jacguc marfs  Ceramic  Art  51  Blue 
ground  seme  with  red  and  lilac  splashes. 

B.  sb.   —  POWDERING  3  b. 

In  recent  Diets. ;  in  quot.  perh.  adj.  with  plural  ending. 

1562  LEGH  Armory  50  Geules,  a  playne  crosse,  Frette 
Azure,  As  ye  haue  this  Frette:  So  shall  you  haue  some 
Diaper  &  some  Semies,  of  dyuers  thynges,  that  I  can  not 
speake  of  here. 

Seineed  (se*nw"d),  ///.  a.  Her.  Forms:  6 
semyed,  7,  9  seme"ed,  semied,  9  sem6fd. 
[Anglicized  f.  prec.]  =  SEMEE  a. 

1572  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  a6 There  are  also  to  bee  founde 
and  scene  in  armes  Crosses  double  partited,  semyed,  quar- 
tered of  the  fielde  wherein  they  stande.  i6$a  EVELYN  St. 
France  Misc.  Wks.  (1825)61  A  casque  of  blew  velvet  seme'ed 
with  fleurs  de  lys.  1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  II. 
149  notet  This  chapel  has  been  restored,  the  vaulting  semc'd 
with  gold  stars  on  a  blue  ground.  1879  WATERTON  Pictas 
Mariana  223  She  wears  a  purple  garment,  semeed  witli 
leaves  of  Shamrock. 

Semeiography  (sfmaiip'grafi).  In  Diets. 
also  semi-,  [f.  Gr.  arj^tio-v  sign  +  -ORAPHT. 
(Gr.  had  ffijuctoypatyos  short-hand  writer.)  Cf.  F. 
semeHographie?\  (In  this  and  the  following  words 
the  forms  with  semi-  are  in  accordance  with  English 
analogies,  but  are  little  used,  because  they  do  not 
clearly  snggest  the  etymology.)] 

•(•1.  Symbolic  notation  :  in  quot.  with  reference 
to  the  symbols  of  the  planets.  Obs. 

1706  THWAITES  in  Hearne's  Collect.  8  Mar.  fp.H.S.)  I.  201 
A  dispute  about  Semeiography  causes  you  this  trouble. 

2.  Path.  A  description  of  symptoms ;  the  art  of 
describing  symptoms. 

1855  DUNGLISON.  Jl/A/.  Lex., Semeiography .  .Senriography. 
1890  BILLINGS  Nat,  Med.  Diet.,  Semeiography. 

Semeiologic  (s/maii^I^'dgik),  a.  Also  semio- 
logic.  =  next.  In  recent  Diets. 

SemeiolO'gical,  a.  In  Diets,  also  semi-, 
[f.  SEMEIOLOGY  +  -ICAL.]  Pertaining  to  semeiology. 

1839  SPILL  AN  tr.  Schilts  OutL  PathoL  Senieiol.  8  These 
semeiological  works.  1862  New  Syd.  Soc.  Year-bk.  382  Re- 
marks on  the  Semeiological  Value  of  the  Pulse  in  Child-bed. 

Semeiologist  (sfmai|p*16dgist).  [f.  next  + 
-IST.]  One  skilled  in  sign-language. 

1848  LOWELL  Biglmv  P.  Ser.  I.  ii.  Comment.,  Yet  must  he 
be  a  semeiologist  the  most  expert,  making  himself  intel- 
ligible to  every  people  and  kindred  by  signs. 

Semeiology  (tfinai^lfidgL).    Also  7  erron. 

semeeology,  9  semiology.  [f.  Gr,  mjptto-v  sign  + 
-LOGY.  Cf.  F.  stm&ologie  (1762),  in  Diets,  sfmio- 
logie  (in  sense  2).] 

1.  Sign  language. 

[16^1  WILKINS  Mercury  ii.  (1694)  14  The  particular  ways 
of  discoursing  were  before  intimated  to  be  threefold. 
..3.  By  Signs  or  Gestures.  According  to  which  variety, 
there  are  also  different  ways  of  Secrecy. .,3.  Semseologia.j 
1694  MOTTEUX  Urq-uhart's  Rabelais  Pref.  98  These  ways  of 
signifying  our  Thoughts  by  Gestures,  called  by  the  Learned 
liishop  Wilkins  Semaeology,  are  almost  of  infinite  Variety. 

2.  The  branch  of  medical  science  which  is  con- 
cerned with  symptoms. 

1839  SPILLAN  tr.  S chill?  OutL  PathoL  Semeiology  i  Se- 
meiology constitutes  the  doctrine  of  the  relations  in  which 
the  phenomena  in  the  human  system  stand  with  respect  to 
the  vital  state  which  causes  them.  1855  DUNCLISON  Med. 
Lex,,  Semeiology  i*  .Semiology.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen. 
PathoL  8  The  knowledge  of  these  signs  constitutes  semeio- 
logy or  symptomatology.  1887  Homcropathic  World  \  Nov. 
496  At  first  glance,  the  semiology  suggested  cancer. 

Semeiotic  (sfmsiip'tik),  a.  Also  7  semio- 
ticke,  9  (in  Diets.)  semiotic.  [a.  Gr.  ffjpMWfwii 
significant ;  also,  concerned  with  the  interpretation 
of  symptoms  (chiefly  fern,  ellipt. :  see  SEMEIOTICS), 
f.  ffrjptiovv  to  interpret  as  a  sign,  f.  ffqftttov  sign.] 

1.  Relating  to  symptoms. 

1625  HART  Anat.  Ur.  \.  i.  13  The  chiefe.  .part  of  Physicke 
diagnosticke  or  semioticke,  which  teacheth  vs  to  know  the 
nature,  causes,  and  substance  of  the  disease  by  the  signes 
and  grounds  of  the  same.  1876  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.t 
Sentiotic,  symptomatic.  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Semeiotic. 

f  2.  Symbolic,  serving  to  convey  meaning.  Obs. 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  269/1  That  the  Egyptians  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  alphabet,  till  the  time  of  Psamme- 
ticus,  and  that  commerce  alone  gave  birth  to  semeiotic  signs. 

Semeiotical  (s;~moi  ,p*tikal) ,  a.  Also  7-9  semi-. 
[Formed  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  =  SEMEIOTIC  a.  i. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  79  Looke  into  the  semeio- 
ticall  or  presignificative  iudgements  of  phisitions.  1623 
HART  Arraignnt.  Ur.  n.  iv.  59  He  maketh  moreover  this 
semioticall  part  of  Physicke,  concerning  the  signes  of 
diseases,  to  depend  altogether  upon  conjecture.  1703  Art's 
Itnprov,  p.  xxv,  Thirdly,  Semeiotical.  Treating  of  the  Crisis 
of  Diseases.  1825  BEDDOES  Let.  4  Dec.  in  Poems  p.  Ii,  It 
still  remains  for  some  one  to  exhibit  the  sum  of  his  experi- 
ence in  mental  pathology  and  therapeutics,  not  in  a  cold, 
technical,  dead  description,  but  a  living  semiotical  display. 

Senieiotics  (sfmai^'tiks).  Also  9  semiotics, 
[ad.  Gr.  orjutiomtcf},  ellipt.  use  (sc.  rtxyq)  of  the 
fern,  of  <n?^€tarr(/cos  SEMEIOTIC.  See  -ic  2.]  The 
branch  of  medical  science  relating  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  symptoms. 

1670  H.  STUBBE  Pins  Ultra  75  Semeiotics,  method  of 
curing,  and  tried . .  medicines.  1793  HOLCROFT  tr.  Lava/fr's 
Physipg.  iii.  27,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  Medicinal 
Semeioticsj  or  the  signs  of  Health  and  Sickness.  1867  CORFR 


SEMEL. 

in  Med.  Times  fj  Gaz.  7  Sept.  252/1  Semeiotics  may  be 
construed  as  the  doctrinal  language  of  pathology.  1873 
WAGNER  tr.  Tcvffcl's  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.  II.  26  The  second 
[treats]  of  semiotics  and  general  pathology  and  therapy. 

t  Se'mel.  06s.  rare.  In  7  semell,  seraill. 
[a.  Du.  seinele  (now  zcmekn  pi.)  fine  wheat  Hour, 
fine  wheaten  bread  =  OHG.  semala,  Simula,  a.  L. 
simila  :  see  SIMNET,.]  A  cake  of  fine  wheat  flour. 

1643  'n  Warden  Burgh  Laws  Dundee,  etc.  (1872)  350  As 
also  m  beakinge  of  bunnes,  semells,  oat  lowes,  kaikis  (etc.]. 
1607  Ibid.  352  Any  semill,  or  wastill  or  pis  of  beakin  meat. 

Semeland(e,  -ant,  -awnt :  see  SEMBLANT  sb. 
Semeld  :  earlier  form  of  SAMEL. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvni.  x.  I.  565  A  fragment  or  pecce 
of  a  broken  semeld  brick. 

Semele,  obs.  form  of  SEEMLY  a.,  SEMBLE  v. 

Seiuelfactive  (snnelfae-ktiv),  a.  Slav.  Grain. 
[f.  L.  senul  once  +  facfre  to  do  :  see  FACTIVE.] 
(See  quot.  1827.) 

1817  J.  HEARD  Grant.  ]\uss.  Lang.  v.  §  i.  142  The  semel- 
factive  (verb]  expresses  the  sudden  and  single  occurrence  of 
an  action.  1843  Proc.  Pkilal.  Soc.  I.  100  Th«  author  con- 
sidered the  '  semelfactive  verbs ',  as  Heard  calls  them,  to 
represent  the  Sanskrit  verbs  of  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
conjugations.  1894  lyt/t  Cent.  May  816  Semelfactive  per- 
fect aspect  of  unity. 

Semeli,  semelich(e,  obs.  forms  of  SEEMLY  a. 

Semeline  (se-mrbin).  Min,  Also  semelin, 
semolina.  [Named  in  Fr.  by  Fleurian  de  Bellevne 
(Jrnl.  de  Physique  LI.  450,  1800)  '  s^mjlinite, 
and  by  abbreviation  semiliiie ',  f.  L.  semen  Kill 
seed  of  flax,  referring  to  the  appearance  of  the 
crystals.]  A  variety  of  titanite  found  in  the  Eifel. 
1:1830  H.  J.  HROOKE  Min.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VI. 
518/1  Silico-titamate  of  Lime.  Sphene.  Spinthere.  Seme- 
line.  1836  T.  THOMSON  Min.,  Geol.,  etc.  I.  151  Sphene. 
[Varieties  :] .  Brunon,  semelin,  spinellane  [etc.],  1869  PHIL. 
UPS  /•Viwr'/Ki  x.  300  Sphene — Semelina — occurs  in  ejected 
blocks  with  icespar. 

Semelitude.Semely:  seeSi.MiHTUDE.SEEMLY. 

Semen (s/"men).  [a. L. semen  seed  (of  plants  and 
animals),  f.  root  *se-  (:  *sa-)  of  serf  re  to  Sow.]  The 
impregnating  fluid  of  male  animals;  the  seed  or 
sperm. 

1398  TBEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  i.  (1495)  743  The 
synewe.  .by  the  whyche  semen  sholde  come  downewarde  to 
effecte  of  generacyon.  1713  P.  DUDLEY  in  Phil,  Trans. 
XXXIII.  266  Some  took  it  to  be  the  true  and  proper  Semen, 
being  only  found  in  the  Bull  [whale],  at  the  Root  of  the 
Penis.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  164  The  mode  of  passage  of 
the  semen  into  the  funnel  is  not  known. 

tSemenaunt.  Obs.  rare-1,  [var.  SEMBLANT. 
Cf.  the  converse  variation  in  remlant  for  REMXANT.] 
Appearance, '  false  semblant '. 

ci4Jo  Songs  ff  Carols  (Warton  Club)  86  Semenaunt  is  a 
wonder  thing,  It  begylyt  bothe  knyjt  and  kyng.  Ibid.,  Se- 
menaunt is  a  sly  peyntour. 

Se'mence.  [a.  F.  sentence  ( =  Pr.  semensa, 
It.  semenza)  :— pop.L.  *sementia,  f.  L.  sementi-s  a 
sowing,  f.  semen  seed.] 

1 1.  Seed  ;  in  qnots.  --  SEMEN.  Obs. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  JIM.  xiv.  xiii,  Which  [Pallas]  was  con- 
ceyved  and  born  of  the  semence  of  the  fader  w'oute  sentence 
carnal,  a  1693  Unjuhart's  Rabelais  nr.  xxxi.  257  Which., 
do.. benumb.,  with  Cold  the  prolifick  Semence. 

U  2.  Used  for :  A  sowing,  rare—1. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTOS  Ccntr.  A/r.  in  Jrnl.  Ceng.  Sac.  XXIX. 
401  The  ground  is  rarely  weeded  unless  wanted  for  a  second 
and  different  semence. 

Semend,  sernoncl,  ?  obs.  forms  of  SALMON. 

£1480  Cefy  Paptrs  (Camden)  189  Item  ij  jollys  sallt  seinend 
xviij  d. . .  Item  a  jowlle  freshc  semond. 

t  Semeudacy.  Obs.  [Corruption  of  mod. L. 
semen  datici  (slmen  seed,  dauci  genit.  of  dauctis 
some  umbelliferous  plant,  perh.  carrot  or  parsnip\] 
The  seeds  of  the  sweet  chervil  (Myrrhis  oilorata), 
formerly  used  in  medicine. 

1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  97  Semendacy  per  loo  Weight. 

Semeniferous,  -ivorous  :  see  SEMIN-. 

Soment,  obs.  form  of  CEMENT. 

1c  1600  Dislr.  Emperor  i.  i.  in  Bullen  Old  PI.  d884)  HI. 
174  Our  acquayntance  is  Too  oulde,  and  as  I  hope  frend- 
shypp  too  fyrme  To  be  nowe  semented. 

t  Sementa  tion.  Obs.-"  [ad.  late  I.,  scmenta- 
tion-cm,  f.  L.  sementare  to  sow  seed,  f.  semea  seed.] 
'A  bringing  forth  seed'  (Blonnt  Glossogr.  1656). 

Sementation,  erron.  form  of  CEMENTATION. 

1593  LYLY  Gallathea  n.  iii.  13  Circination,  Sementation. 

t  Se  nientiue,  a.  Obs.   [f.  L.  semeat-is  sowing 

+  -1NE1.]  '  lielonging  to  sowing,  continuing  to 
seed  time"  (Blount  Glassogr.  1656). 

Semo-se,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  semes-tis,  (.  semi-  + 
fsus,  ]ia.  pple.  of  edire  to  eat.]  Half-eaten. 

1859  FARRAK  Julian.  Home  vii.  86  They're  sons  of  gyps 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  who  feed  on  the  semese  fragments 
of  the  high  table. 

Semester  (s/me-stsj).  [a.  G.  semester,  ad.  L. 
(cursus}  semestris  (period)  of  six  months,  f.  si-, 
sex  six  +  »ifns-ii  month.]  A  period  or  term  of  six 
months,  esp.  in  German  universities  and  some 
U.  S.  A.  colleges,  the  college  half-year. 

1817  Lancet  17  Nov.  251/2  The  student. . attends  it  daily 
during  two  semesters.  1851  H.  ROCKRS  Kcl.  Faith  (1864) 
146  A  young  Englishman  . .  fresh  from  Germany,  after 
sundry  semesters  at  iioun  and  Tubingen.  1888  URYCK.-!  mcr. 
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Comm-M.  III.  cii.  450  Graduates  who. .spend  a  semester  or 
two  at  a  German  university.  1895-6  Cal.  Univ.  Nebraska 
33  The  year  is  divided  upon  the  semester  plan.  Each 
semester  has  eighteen  weeks. 

Semester,  obs.  form  of  SEMESTER. 

Semestrial,  semestral  (s/me-strial,  s/me-- 
stral),  a.  [f.  L.  semcstr-is  (see  SEMESTEII)  +  -IAL, 
-AL.]  Hall-yearly;  taking  place  every  six  months  ; 
lasting  for  six  months.  Of  persons  :  holding  office 
for  six  months ;  exercising  office  every  six  months. 

1701  J.  SAGE  V'ind.  Princ.  Cypr.  Age  iii.  118  Neither  was 
the  change,  .made  only  from  weekly,  or  monthly,  or  senie- 
strial,  or  annual,  to  constant  Moderators.  1726  AvLli-tE 
Parergott  332  As  they  may  in  their  Semestral  Visitations  in. 
form  themselves  touching  such  Churches  as  are  become  void. 
1844  \V.  KAY  in  Fleury's  Keel.  Hist.  111.  406  note,  The  old 
canonical  semestra!  council.  1847  ^  HACKMJAY  BarwceU  in 
Punch  XII.  136/2  Speeding  to  the  Bank  for  her  semestrial 
pittance.  1894  \lr~cstiii.  Gaz.  18  Dec.  1/2  The  ideal  state  of 
things,  Lord  Salisbury's  argument  implies,  would  be  not 
Triennial  but  Semestral  Parliament;-. 

Hence  Seme'Strially  adv.,  every  six  months. 

1891  Sat.  Rev.  9  May  573,2  [He]  continues,  .semestrially 
. .  to  furnish  his  quota  of  sensational  a-i'entuns  parisu'mi-js. 

t  Se'niet.     Sot.    Obs.    [f.  L.  sem-en  seed  +  -ET. 

Corrupted  by  later  writers  into  SUMMIT.] 
Term  used  by  Grew  for  an  ANTHER. 

1671  GRE\v.4«<z/.  Veget.  v.  (1672)  140  The  Attire  I  find  to 
be  of  two^kinds,  Seminie  and  Florie  :  That  which  I  call 
Seminie,  is  made  up  of  two  general  parts,  Chives  and 
Semets,  one  upon  each  Chive.  These  Semets  have  the 
appearance  (especially  in  many  flowers)  of  so  many  little 
Seeds;  but  are  quite  another  kind  of  liody  :  For  upon  en- 
quiry we  find,  that  these  Semets,  though  they  seem  to  be 
solid,  and  for  some  time  after  their  first  formation,  are  entire. 
1725  Bradley's  Fatn.  Diet.  s.  v.  Attire,  The  Semini.form 
Attire  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  Chives,  or  the  Stamina  as 
some  call  them,  and  Semets  or  Apices. 

Semeterrie,  obs.  form  oi  SCIMITAR. 
Semetory,  obs.  form  of  CEMETERY. 

c  1502  Joseph  Arini.  379  In  the  holy  grounde  catted  the 
Semetory. 

Semi  (se-mi).  Sc,  Also  7-8  semie.  [app. 
short  for  semi  bejanus  '  half  a  bejan ' ;  A.  Dalzel 
Hist.  Cniv.£din.  (iS62)II.  10  cites 'Classis Semi 
Bejanorum '  from  a  document  of  £1590.]  In 
Scottish  universities  (now  at  Aberdeen,  and  recently 
revived  at  St.  Andrews),  a  student  in  his  second 
year ;  also  called  semi-bachelor  and  semi-bejan. 
So  semi-class,  the  class  of  second-year  students ; 
semi-regent,  the  regent  in  charge  of  the  semi- 
class  ;  semi-year,  a  student's  second  year. 


1688  in  Dalzel  Hist.  Univ.  Edin.  (1862)  II.  197  If  they  find 
him  to  have  any  competent  skill  in  the  Greek  language, 
they  _are  to  signify  the  same.. unto  the  Semi  Regent. 
1695  in  Fasti  A berd.  (1854)  374  That  none  be  admitted  or 
received  into  the  semi-class,  but  upon  strict  try-all  of  their 
proficiencie  in  the  Greek  tongue,  c  1700  Doai.  Details  D. 
Hume  (1843)  5  In  my  semie  year  I  was  boarded  in  one  Mr. 
Nisbet's.  Ibid.  6  At  this  time,  the  nth  of  March  was 
solemnly  keeped  by  the  semies,  in  going  to  the  foot-ball  on 
the  Borrow  Moor.  1704  in  Macgill  Old  Ross.sh.  (1909)  63 
If  he  be  readie  for  colledge  to  enter  a  semie  and  not  com  in 
this  year.  1843  Dom.  Details  D.  Hume  Notes  p.  xv,  The 
students  of  the  second  year  continuing  under  thesame  regent, 
were  called  the  semi  class,  or  the  semi-bachelors.  [Note, 
Sometimes  called  the  semi-bajaii  class.]  1857  [see  TERTIAN 
so.  3].  1884  SIR  A.  GRANT  Story  Univ.  Edin.  I.  152  [<r  1590] 
At  the  final  examination..  The  Magistrands  came  before  the 
Regents  of  the  Bachelor,  Semi-Bajan,  and  Bajan  classes. 
1889,  1891  [see  MAGISTRAND]. 

Semi-  (se-mi),  prefix.  Also  4-7  semy-,  5-6 
seme-,  6-7  semie-.  [repr.  L.  semi-  (whence 
F.,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  semi-)  =  Skr.sd»ti-,  Gr.i}/^-,  OHG. 
s,imi-,  OS.  sdm-,  cogn.  w.  OE.  sam-  (see  SAM-)  :— 
Indogerm.  *semi-.]  -  HALF-  ;  cf.  DEMI-,  HEMI-. 

L.  semi-  (occas.  shortenedto  sent-  before  a  vowel, 
e.g.    semanimis)  is,  esp.  in  post-classical  Latin, 
compounded   freely   with    adjs.    and   pples.,    less 
commonly  with   nouns;    in   med.  and  still  more 
in    mod.L.    the    prefix    is    extensively    employed 
in    technical    terminology.     The    compounds    of 
earliest  date  in  English  are  :  the  adjs.  SEMICIRCULAR   j 
(1432-50),  SEMI-MATURE  (<r  1440),  SEMIVIF  (Piers 
Plowman)  direct  from  !„,  and  SEMI-BOUSY  (c  1400) ;   I 
the  sbs.  SEMICICLE  (c  1440),  SEMI-COPE  (Chaucer),   : 
SKMIGOD   (1417),   SEMI-SOUN  (Chaucer).     In  the   [ 
i6th-iSth  c.,  the  number  of  permanent  compounds 
was  increased  mainly  by  the  accession  of  tenns 
more  or  less  technical  (many  of  them  adapted  or 
imitated  from  Latin),  such  as  SEMIBRKVE,  SEMI- 
CIRCLE,  SEMIDIAMETER,   SEMILUNAB,  SEMI-PELA- 
GIAN, SEMIVOWEL.    At  the  same  time  there  was 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  prefix  in 
the  formation  of  general  nonce-compounds,  which 
became  very  frequent  in  the  191)1  c.,  and  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  illustrate  but  a  small  proportion  in 
the  present  article  (branch  I). 
I.   In  general  use. 

1.  Compounded  with  adjs.  and  pplcs.,  with  the 
meaning  'half,  partly,  partially,  to  some  extent'. 

From  the  early  part  of  the  iqth  c.  it  has  been  not  uncom- 
mon to  substitute  'stini-...  semi-... '  for  'half-...  half-...' 


SEMI-. 

1  (HALF  adv.  2) ;  hence  arise  certain  quasi-compounds  that 
I  only  occur  in  correlative  pairs,  as  'semi-chemical  semi- 
1  mechanical'. 

1816  Edin.  Rev.  XXVII.  464  Nature  seems.. to  have 
afforded  this  level  space  for  a  "semi-aerial  dwelling.  1848 
MILL  Pol.Econ.  I.xi.§3  The  "Semi-agriculturali^cd  Indians. 
.  1860  TKISTKAM  Gt.  Sahara  xxi.  354  It  was  a  magnificent 
*semi-alpine,  semi-tropical  scene.  1840  CAKLYLE  Heroes  iv. 
(1858)  293  It  is  a  country  as  yet  without  a  soul :  nothing 
developed  in  it  but  what  is  rude,  external,  'semi-animal, 
i  Ibid.  i.  205  This  Odin,  in  hib  rude  *semi-articulate  way,  had 
a  word  to  speak.  1828  Miss  MITFOKD  I'illageSvt.  111.63  A 
simpering  'semi-bald  apothecary.  1822  HOOD  To  Lelia  iv, 
Once  it  happ'd  that,  'semi-blind,  He  [Love]  met  thee  on  a 
summer  day.  18690.  LAWSON  Dis.  Eyt  (1874)  74  Blow  son 
the  eye.. with  some  blunt  or  "semi-blunt  instrument.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickw.  xxviii,  A  *semi-cannibalic  leer.  1837  CAK- 
LYLE Fr.  Rev.  I.  vi.' v,  How  thou  gliiterest  with  a  fallen,  re- 
bellious, yet  still  *semi-celcstial  fight.  1839  DE  LA  HECHI: 
Rep.  Geol.  Cornwatt,  etc.  viii.  227  A  'semi-chemical,  semi- 
mechanical  origin.  1847  PnEscoiT/Vr«  (1850)  1 1. 248  Brought 
in  contact  with  'semi-civilised  man.  1838  DICKENS  Nich. 
Nick,  ii,  The  second  resolution  was  moved  by  a  grievous 
gentleman  of  *semi-clerical  appearance.  1587  FLEMING 
(.\ntn.Holinshcd  III.  1453/1  His  heart  brought  to  Lud- 
low,  and  buried  . .  in  the  *semi-cullegiat  parish  chureh 
.  there.  1721  BAILEY,  *Stmi~combustt  (st»ti-co"il>ustus}  I..) 
|  half-burned.  1818  LADY  MORGAN  Auto&iogr.  (1859)  172  He 
1  looked  semi-tragic, 'semi-comic,  like  a  mask  with  two  sides. 
1838  DICKENS  U.  Twist  xliii,  A  look  of  "semi-comical  woe. 
1721  BAILEY,  *  Semi-conspicuous,  {settiicottsAicitvSi  L.)  half 
or  partly  visible.  1890  'R  BOLDKEWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer 
(1891)  215  The  "semi-cooperative  community  at  Kainbar. 
1891  Antlwny*s Pkotogr,  />'«.'/.  IV.  130  A  short  "semi-daik  pas- 
sage between  the  studio  and  dark  room.  1879  St.  George's 
Hc$p.  Rep.  IX.  531  A  "semi-demented  old  epileptic  patient. 
1864  BOWKN  Logic  xi.  (1870)  370  This  half  latent  "semi-de- 
veloped state.  1881  Nature:  XXIII.  382  The  coarse  and 
Semi-diagrammatic  figures  which,  .occupy  a.  .place  in  the 
j  text-books  of  histology.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  i.  25  Some 
*semi-di  mestic  breeds.  1847  W.  C.  L.  MARTIN  Ox  6/2  The 
*.semi-domesticated  buffalo.  1868  AV/.  U.  S.  Comm.  Agric. 
(1869)  276  To  maintain  in  the  hive  throughout  the  winter  a 
uniform  temperature,  which  will  keep  the  bees  in  a  continu- 
ous "semi-dormant  btate.  1895  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  Aug.  444 
The  interests  of  the  stage  and  the  "semi-dramatic  music-hall. 
1861  BfciiESF.  HOI-E  .£«£-.  CW/Wr.  19/7*  C.v.i  58  Thenarthex 
or  *semiexternal  vestibule.  1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat. 
f/ist.  55  The  *semi- fabulous  monster  of  our  own  times,  the 
celebrated  Sea-Serpent.  1905  U'cstm.  6Vu.  30  Sept.  9/1  The 
9. 13  from  London  Bridge  was  a  *semi-fast  train  to  Brighton. 
1897  tbid,  8  July  3/2  The  'semi-fitting  coat  is  more  usual 
than  the  Eton  form.  1872  HOWELLS  Wedding  Journey  ix, 
Some  "semi-forbidding  commissary  of  police.  1830  Edin, 
Rev.  LI.  459  A  llighty  'semi-Frenchified  coquette.  1821 
BYRON  Sardanap.  i.  ii,  Like  my  ancestor  Semiramis,  A  >ort 
of  'semi-glorious  human  monster.  1849  EASTWICK  Dry 
Leaves  29  A  more  miserable  race  of  starved,  or  "semi- 
human,  beings  I  never  beheld.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr. 
Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geogr.  Soc.  XXIX.  54  Study,  .seems  to  make 
these  weak-brained  races  'semi-idiotic.  1860  R.  D.  in 
Galtons  I'ac.  Tour.  (1861)  108  The  "semi-independent 
existence  of  Montenegro.  1841  H.  MILLER  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone x.  (1887)  206  Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  it-> 
*semi-insular  situation,  it  was  suffered  to  lie  as  an  unclaimed 
common.  1861  MAINE  Anc.  Law  iv.  (1876)  95  The  "semi- 
juridical,  semi-popular  opinions  which  were  fashionable  in 
France.  1871  MORLEY  De  Maistre  in  C'rit.  Misc.  Ser.  1. 128 
There  is  a  certain  "semi-latent  quality  of  hardness  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  De  Maistre's  style.  1878  STUBBS  Const,  ttist. 
HI.  xviii.  71  A  "semi-legendary  belief  that  he  was  still 
alive.  1624  WOTTON  Arc/tit,  n.  121  *Semi-Iiberall  Arts. 
1850  tilackw.  Mag,  May  515  The  semi-Liberal  semi-Tory 
Governments  from  1815  to  1830.  1656  BLOCNT  Glossogr.t 
*Semimarine  (semimarinus),  belonging  partly  to  the  Sea, 
and  partly  to  the  Land.  1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  ii  Sept. 
9/4,  1  should  be  much  inclined  to  envy  him  his  semi-marine 
residence.  1839  "Semi-mechanical  [see  semi-chemical].  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Kev.  VI.  yi.  iii,  "Semi-military  costume.  1859 
DARWIN  Orig.  Spec,  viii.  275  Varieties  often  suddenly  pro- 
duced and  "semi-monstrous  in  character.  1841  W.  SPALDING 
Italy  Cf  It.  1st.  II.  255  The  "semi-oriental  aspect  of  its  cos- 
tumes. 1895  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Apr.  764  The  head  of  the 
hoactzin  is  ornamented  with  a  *semi-pendent  crest.  1895  Out- 
ing XXVI.  398/2  "Semi-permanent  telegraph  lines.  1857 
HUGHES  Tom  Broom  Pref.  (1871)  p.  xvi,  A  "semi-political 
semi-sacerdotal  fraternity.  1653  OATAKKR  I'ind.  Annot. 
Jer,  19  An  obtrusion  upon  their  Nation  of  a  'Semipopish 
Book  of  Common-Prayer.  1860  ADLER  Prov.  Poet,  viii, 
The  transition  from  the  *semi-popular  poetry  in  monkish 
Latin  to  a  decidedly  popular  poetry  in  the  pure  Komansh. 
1876  BLACK  Madcap  Violet  ii,  The.  ,*semi-private  through- 
fare.  1804  Edin.  Rev.  IV. 23 Delicts, according  to  him  [Bent- 
ham],  are . .  'Semipublic,  or  against  some  class  or  description 
of  persons.  x&75jEVONS  J/cff^xviii.zi7lt  may  allow  private 
'ndividuals,  or  semi-public  companies,  .to  undertake  the 


I.  11.  50  A  singular  race,  of  "semi-republican 
habits.  1849  IVestm.  Rev.  L.  423  The  *semi- Romanized 
Britons.  1834  BECKI-ORD  /inly  II.  25  The  abode  of  these 
*semi-royal  sober  personages.  1864  Realm  23  Mar.  6  The 
most  "semi-rural  of  suburbs.  1864  Sat.  Rev.  31  Dec.  812/1 
Scientific  or  "semi-scientific  observations.  1865  DICKENS 
Mut.  Fr.  iv.  xii,  A  *se mi. seafaring  man.  1875  POSTE 
Caius  n.  (ed.  2!  174  Tenant  farmers  of  a  *semi-servile  con- 
dition. 1873  WHITNEY  Or.  4-  Liiig.^  Studies  293  A  long 
and  tedious  climb  upward  from  a  miserable  "semi-sinuous 
state.  1899  Daily  MM  19  Sept.  6/7  A  hilly,  cross-country, 
*semi-single  line  railway.  1780  BFINTHAM  Princ.  Legist,  xi. 
§  1 8  W  here . .  the  motive . .  is  a  *semi-social  one,  the  love  of 
reputation.  i6ao  Br.  HALL  Hon.  Marr.  Clergie  i.  §  3  Their 
Vow  is  but  *semi-solemne.  1874  WHVTE-MELVILLE  Uncle 
John  xiv.  II.  95  That  *semi-sporting  appearance  which  is 
attainable  by  means  of  scanty  trousers  [etc.].  1880  FROUDE 
Bunyan  i.  14  A  ^semi-supernatural  being.  1850  *Semi.Tory 
(see  semi-Liberal  above].  1884  Munch.  Exam.  9  July  4/6 
The  swamping  of  the  agricultural  labourers  by  the  "semi- 
urban  population.  1780  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  21 
June,  A  "semivegetable  diet.  1749  HARTLEY  Ofatn',  Man 
n.  ii.  140  The  automatic  and  "semtvoluntary  Exertions  of 
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the  Organs  of  Speech.     1847  W.  C.  L.  MARTIN  Ox  74/1  A 
noble  *semi-wild  race. 

to.  Compounded  with  a  sb.  to  form  an  adj.  plir, 

1899  Daily  News  26  Aug.  7/5  Some  fancy  woollen  fabric, 
only  too  ready  to  betray  its  "semi-cotton  derivation.  1897 
Ibid.  24  Apr.  2/5  A  posting  landau  converted  into  a  *semi- 
dress  landau.  1906  Daily  Citron.  5  Oct.  4/5  Her  dress.. 
was  of 'semi-Empire  shape.  1896  Daily  News  28  Oct.  3/2 
Five  *semi-gala  carriages  with  Royal  scarlet  liveries.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rn>.  II.  v.  xi,  What  Un-Patriot  or  *Semi- 
Patriot  Ministry.  1837  DICKENS  Pickiv.  xxvii,  A  *semi- 
rattlesnake  sort  of  eye.  1886  Pall  Mail  Ga2.  10  June  4/2 
Since  his  father's  death  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess 
have  done  the  *semt-state  honours.  1901  Scotsman  2  Mar. 
9/7  One  of  the  King's  semi-State  landaus. 

2.  Compounded  with  sbs. :  a.  with  nouns  of 
action  or  condition,  as  semi-allegiance  =  partial, 
imperfect,  or  incomplete  allegiance  ;  b.  with  de- 
scriptive sbs.,  as  semi- acquaintance  =  one  with 
whom  one  is  partially  acquainted,  \  semi-body  — 
an  imperfect  body. 

1872  HOWELLS  Wedding  Journey  vii,  Isabel  had  found 
among  the  passengers  her  "semi-acquaintances  of  the  hotel 
parlour.  1689  D.  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (Surtees  No.  37)  117  An 
universall  semi-conformity  would  end  in  as  universall  *semi- 
allegiance.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  u.  §  14  There 
is  under.. these  mutilate  and  "semi-bodies  \sc.  of  beggars), 
a  soule  of  the  same  alloy  with  our  owne.  1646  —  Pseud, 
Ep.  iv.  v.  189  One  [testicle]  sufficeth  unto  generation,  as  hath 
beene  observed  in  *semicast ration,  a  1631  DONNE  iSVrw.  Ivii. 
(1640)581  All  "Semi-confitents,  that  confesse  them  \sc,  their 
sins]  to  halfs,  without  purpose  of  amendment.  1865  BAGEHOT 
Eng.  Const,  i.  19  A  *semi-connection  has  grown  up  between 
the  legislature  and  the  executive.  1641  J.  JACKSON  Trite 
Eyang.  T.  i.  72  Such  are  the  blots  and  spots  of  our  *semi- 
conversions.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per,  Pickle  \\\,  In  the  transports 
of  his  zeal  he  wrung  this  *semi-con  vert's  hand.  1825  T. 
HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  fy  Princ.  x.  III.  191  [She]  was 
led  out  of  the  room  in  a  sort  of  *semi-convulsion.  1835 
DICKENS  Sk.Boz^Ckarac.  iv,  That  description  of  *semi-curls 
usually  known  as  '  haggerawators '.  1849  LEVER  Roland 
Cashel  li,  The  vast  apartment  is  in  "semi-darkness.  1817  PKA- 


1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Man  of  Many  Fr.  (Colburn) 
128  Mrs.  Abberly  moved  in  that  class  of  *se  mi- fash  ion, 
which.. never  exceeds  a  certain  circle.  1907  IVestm.Gaz. 
12  Oct.  13/2  Something  between  a  sac  and  a  *semi-fit.  1871 
Fair  France  v.  160  That  perpetual  state  of  *  semi -fuddle, 
peculiar  to  our  beer-drinking  agricultural  labourer,  a  1667 
COWLEY  Sylva,  Poeticall  Revenge  10  A  *semi-gentleman  of 
th'  Innesof  Court.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  in.  ix.  (1853) 
114  The  oratory  of  the  statesman  in  the  senate  has  been 
kindled  by  "semi-intoxication.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylnier's 
F.  189  A  flash  of  "semi-jealousy.  1688  D.  GRANVILLE  Lett. 


tion  at  the  extremity  of  the  arc  B,  after  having  passed  the 
*semiarc  BO  with  an  accelerated  motion.  1858  HUXLEY  in 
Proc.  Roy.  See.  (1859)  IX.  428  Each  distal  portion  of  the 
h;emal  semi-arc,  1650  J.  GOLDOLHHIN  (title]  The  Holy  Lim- 
beck, or  a  *Semi-Century  of  Spiritual  Extraction.  1693  tr. 


icy-ridd'n.  1788  Phil.  TVaow.LXXIX  157  The 
loins  of  the  *semi-monster,  1884  'H.  COLLINGWOOO1  Under 
Meteor  Flag '102  The  branches  met  overhead,  veiling  the  path 
in  *semi-obscurity.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  I.  453  Inshort, 
till  we  recollect  ourselves,  we  are  *semi-pagans.  1894  Daily 
News  4  Oct.  2/1  The  condition  of  "semi-panic  which  lasted 
for  some  hours.  1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  Prefv  A  motley 
cluster  of  philologists,  'semi-philologists,  and  entire  philolo- 
gasters.  1713  POPE  Let.  to  Caryllyi.  Aug.,  A  letter  of  yours 
has  infinitely  more  charms  to  me,  than  the  newest  mail  to 
the  most  ardent  *semi-politician.  1626  BP.  HALL  Contempt.^ 
O.  T.  xxi.  i.  356  Those  sparkes  of  piety  which  he  deserved  in 
this  *semi-proselite.  iS/ft&Macin. Mag.  XI 1 1,274 The  *semi- 
rebellion  of  the  Galileans  against  the  despotism  of  the  Pope. 
1653  WITHER  (title)  The  dark  Lantern, containing  a  dim  dis- 
coverie,  in  riddles.. parables  and  *semi-riddles.  1867  LADY 
HERBERT  Cradle  L.  iii.  103  It  soon  fell  into  decay,  and  re- 
mained a  'semi-ruin.  1878  MKS,  H.  WOOD  Pomeroy  Abbey 
n.  xv,  That  for  which  Leolin  had  been  working  for  years  in 
*se mi-secrecy.  1841  LYTTON  AY.  <$•  Morn.  iv.  ill,  A  doleful 
and  doubtful  *  semi-smile  of  welcome.  1835  Jos.  BLACK  Cafil- 
lary  Circ.,  etc.  163  *Semi-stagnation  may  deteriorate  into 
more  complete  deprivation  of  the  materiavitae,  1855  THACKE- 
RAY Char.  Sk.  Wks.  1898  III.  535  Tolerably  cheerful  in  the 
midst  of  his  *se  mi-star  vat  ion.  1865  KNIGHT  Passages  Work. 
Life  Il.ioln  the*semi-thoroughfare  of  PallMaHEast.  1878 
MRS.  H.  WOOD  Pomeroy  Abbey  in.  ii,  Something  in  the  very 
words,  in  what  she  undoubtedly  knew  to  be  their  'semi- 
truth.  1678  NORRIS  Misc.  (1699)  135  Tho  seriousness  be 
generally  reckon'd  only  as  a  *Semi-Virtue,  and  by  some  as 
no  Virtue  at  all.  1886  KUSKIH  Prseterita  I.  424  Wasted 
affection,  and  rewardless  semi-virtue. 

3.  Compounded  with  vbs.,  as  semi-castrate  =  to 
castrate  partially,  semi-close  =  to  shut  in  partly. 

1828-39  WEBSTER,  * Semi-castrate,  to  deprive  of  one 
testicle.  1858  BARROW  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  13  The 
bays  which  these  headlands  *semi-close.  1902  MONKSHOOD 
&  GAMBLE  Kipling  (ed.  3)  240  [In  '  Stalky  &  Co.']  he  chose 
to  "semi-conceal  his  purposes  behind  a  lattice-work  of  farce. 
1845  JOWETT  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1897)  I.  120  If  you  will  resign 
yourself  to  be  *semi- humbugged  by  a  semi-humbug, 
_  4.  Compounded  with  advs.,  as  stmi-adjectively  — 
in  a  function  partly  adjectival. 

xBio  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1839)  IV.  368  And  is  not 
'  Scripture '  as  often  used  *semi-adjectively  ?     1861  MAINE 
Ancient  Law  v.  146  A  duty  *semi-consciously  followed. 
H.  In  special  and  technical  use. 

5.  a.  With  designations  of  quantity,  extent  of 
space  or  time,  and  the  like,  as  semi-amplitude%  -arc, 
-century  (=50),  ^-cotyle,  t  -cubit,  -^-dole  (see 
DOLIUM),  -drachm^  -duration,  -lunation,  -molecule, 
-phase,  -revolution, -span>-tou>',-vibration\  fsemi- 
hore  [L.  semihora\t  half  an  hour. 

1831  BREWSTER  Optics  x.94  By  exposing  the  north  pole  of 
a  needle  a  foot  long,  the  *semi-amphtude  of  the  last  oscilla- 
tion was  6°  more  than^the  first.  1794  ATTWOOO  in  Phil, 
irans,  LXXXIV.  151  The  balance  commencing  its  vibra- 


a  Tun,  a  Pipe.  1827  ROBINSON  Archaeol.  Grzeca  v.  xxvi. 
(ed.  2)  549  A  *semi-drachm.  1719  POUND  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXX.  1032  The  *Semi-duration  of  the  Eclipse.  1867  G.  F. 
CHAMBERS  Astron.  i.  i.  8  Longer  than  the  semi-duration  of 
the  Sun's  rotation.  1623  COCKERAM  i,  *Semi-hore,  halfe  an 
houre.  vjqpPhil.  Trans.  LXXX.  564  Each  *semi-lunation 
is  distinguished  into  fifteen  equal  portions,  or  lunar  days. 
1862  MILLER  Elem.  Ckem.,  Org.  (ed.  2)  iii.  §  4.  238  Wurtz's 
double  radicles  would  therefore  be  merely  compounds  in 
which  the  place  of  the  *semi-molecule  of  hydrogen,  or  of 
the  ethyl  was  supplied  by  a  different  hydrocarbon.  1863 
Intcll.  Observer  IV.  368  In  this  case  the  first  *semi-phase 
of  the  vibration  affected  her  room,  and  the  second  semi- 
phase  operated  more  especially  below.  1713  tr,  Gregory's 
Astron.  (1726)  I.  131  A  "Semi-revolution  of  the  Earth  about 
the  Sun.  1884  HIGGS  Magn.  Dyn.  Etectr.  Mack.  242  The 
current  changes  its  direction  with  every  semi-revolution 
of  the  spindle.  1772  C.  HUTTON  Bridges  62  A  circular  arc 
whose,  .versed  sine.,  —the  *semi-span.  1890  Ant /tony*  s 
Photoj*r.  Bull,  III.  187  A  *  semi-tour  of  the  horizon  is  taken 
at  a  single  exposure.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mech.  517 
The  pendulum,  moving  down  the  arch  of  *semi-vibration. 

b.  With    adjs.,    advs.,    and     sbs.     expressing 
periodical  recurrence  or  duration,   semi-  denotes 
that  the  period   is  halved   (after  SEMI-ANNUAL)  ; 
semi-centenarian,  a  person  of  50  years  of  age ; 
serai-centenary,    the     fiftieth     anniversary;    so 
semi-centennial   a.\    semi-daily  a.   and   adv., 
(occurring)  twice  daily;  semi-horala., half-hourly; 
semi-jubilee,  a  twenty-fifth  anniversary ;    semi- 
menstrual,   -mensual  adjs. ,   recurring   twice   a 
month;  of  tides  (see quot.  1863);  semi-millenary 
a.,  lasting  500  years ;  semi-monthly  a.  and  adv., 
(occurring,  issued,  etc.)  twice  a  month ;  also  sb. 
a  fortnightly  periodical ;  so  semi-weekly. 

1828  Lights  $  Shades  11.36  Off  the  two  "semi-centenarians 
started  with  a  duet.  1870  ANDERSON  Missions  Amer.  Bd. 
II.  xxvii.  235  The  *semi-centenary  of  the  mission.  1859 
(title}  Memorials  of  the  *se  mi-centennial  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  1868 
Rep.  U.  S.  Comm.  Agric.  (1860)  335  This  process  of  im- 
pregnating and  depositing  in  the  hatching-house  was  re- 
peated "semi-daily.  1903  Westm.  Gaz.  ig  Oct.  7/1  Semi- 
daily  attacks  of  epilepsy.  1847-54  WEBSTER,  * Semi-horal, 
1893  Miss.  Herald  (Boston)  Mar.  114  *Semi-Jubilee  of  the 
Mardin  Church.  1901  Nature^  June  210  His  semi-jubilee 
as  a  doctor  of  physics.  1843  AIRY  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  V. 
382*  The  observed  *semimenstrual  irregularities.  1863  HAR- 
BORD  Gloss.  Narig.,  Setniinenstrual  Inequality^  an  in- 
equality (of  the  tide)  which  goes  through  its  changes  every 
half  month.  1857  WHEWELL  Hist,  Induct.  Set.  (ed.  3)  II. 
195  The  laws  of  a  great  number  of  the  tidal  phenomena— 
namely,  of  the  *Semi.mensual  Inequality  of  the  Heights. 
1727  EARBERY  Ix.Burtut'sSt.Dtad  11.24  A  long  millenary 
or  *semi-millenary  Life.  1895  Cal.  Uniz>.  Nebraska  250 
The  Hesperian  is  the  pioneer  paper  of  the  University,  pub- 
lished *semi-monibly.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  14/2,  138 
daily,  1141  weekly  and  125  "semi- or  tri-weekly  newspapers. 
1851-6  (title)  Semi-weekly  courier  and  New  York  enquirer. 

c.  Music*    («)  Designating  a  note,  etc.  of  half 
the  length,  as  f  semi-crotchet,  f  -minim,  "\  -tact ; 
also  SEMIBKEVE,  SEMIQUAVER,  SEMITONE  ;  f  (b)  = 
IMPERFECT,   DIMINISHED  4  a,   as  semi-diapason^ 
-diapente^  ~ditone,Gtc.    (Cf.  DEMI-  9,  HALF-  II. g.) 

[1688  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  i^8/2Sefii,ii  is  no_t  to  be  taken 
for  the  half  of  such  a  Note  or  Interval  in  Musick,  but  only 
imports  a  dificiency,  as  wanting  something  of  perfection.] 

1598  FLORIO,  Semicr0met  a  *semie  crochet  in  musike.  1609 
DOWLAND  Ornith.  Microl.  21  *  Semi  diapason  Is  an  imperfect 
eight.  1694  W.  HOLDER  Princ,  Hartnony  172  The  greatest 
[seventh],  called  Semidiapason,  whose  Ration  is  48  to  25;.. 
wanting  Hemitone  Minor  of  Diapason.  1609  DOWLAND 
Ornith.  Microl.  20  *Semidiapente  Is  an  Interuall  by  an 
imperfect  fift.  1694  PkiL  Trans.  XVIII.  73  The  false 
fifth,  or  Semidiapente,  made  of  a  Fourth  and  Hemitone 
major,  /.  e.  64  to  45.  1730  Treat.  Harmony  ^  The  Leaps  of 
the  False  Relations,  viz.  of  a  Tritonus,  and  of  a  Semidia- 
pente are  absolutely  forbidden.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cytl.t 
*Se»ti  diatcssaron,  in  Music,  a  defective  Fourth,  call'd,  pro- 


1795  MASON  Ch.  Mus.  iv.  248  The.. 
id  Grot  ' 


minime  in  musicke.  -  

Semiminim  now  called  Crotchet.  1883  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mus,  s.v.  Semimimttt)  Sometimes^ he  head  of  the 
greater  Semiminim  was  'void'— that  is  to  say,  open  or 
white.  1609  DOWLAND  Ornith.  Microl.  46  Tact  is  three-fold, 
the  greater,  the  lesser,  and  the  proportionate. .  .The  lesser 
Tact,  is  the  halfe  of  the  greater,  which  they  call  a*SemitacU 
d.  Astron.  •}*  semi- quadrate  (?  erron.  -quad- 
rant), f  -quartile,  -quintile,  -sextile,  f  -sixth, 
denoting  aspects  of  planets  when  they  are  45°, 
36°,  30  ,  respectively,  distant  from  one  another ; 
semi-square  =  semi-qitoitrate. 

1721  BAILEY,  *S^enii-gnadrant^  Semi*qnartilc  C'n  Astro- 
nomy), an  Object  invented  by  Kepler,  when  two  Planets  are 
distant  45  Degrees  from  each  other.  \^"j\J\\A:iChr.Astrol.l 
etc.  c.  511  You  find  in  the  directions  of  this  Nativity,  the 
*Semisextill,  *Semiquintil,  *Semiquadrate,  Quintill,  Sesqui- 
quintill,  Byquinlill  and  Sesquiquadrate,  mentioned.  1674 
JEAKK  Aritk.  (1696)  n  [Aspects.]  ..  *SemiquartU.  1835 
'ZADKIEL  *  Introd.  Astral.  24  Evil  aspects  are  the  *semi- 
square,  square,  sesqujquadrate,  and  opposition.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Semi-SexiUe^  The  ^Semi-sixth  was 
added  to  the  ancient  Aspects  by  Kepler. 

6.  a.  Designating  a  (geometrical  form  derived 


from  another  by  bisection  (usually)  in  a  vertical  or 
longitudinal  direction,  2^  semi-canal,  -cone^-conic(al 
adj.,  -conoidal  adj.,  -cup,  -disk,  -dodecagon,  -egg, 
-fistular  adj.,  -hexagon,  -hexagonal  adj.,  -lens, 
-octagonal  adj.,  f  -orb  [L.  semiorbis\,  -ovoidal  adj., 
-pyramidieal  adj.,  -rotund  adj.  (Cf.  c,  d.) 

1836-9  Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  390/2  A*semi-canal  formed 
by  a  fold  of  the  right  side  of  the  mantle.  1877  HUXLEY 
Anat.  Inv.  Atiim.  viiL  496  The  duct  of  the  ovotestis .. in- 
completely divided  into  two  semicanals.  1899  Daily  News 
14  July  6/4  A  silver-gilt  chalice,  .of  "semi-cone  form.  1756 
P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  84  Sharp  *semtconic  leaves.  1822  J. 
PARKINSON  Outl.  Oryctol.  290  The  inner  surface  [of  the 
teeth],  which  is  round,  or  rather  *semiconical.  1865  LUB- 
BOCK  Pri>h.  Times  64  The  fracture  is  at  first  *semi-cono|dal 
or  nearly  so.  1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  28  Edible  birds 
nests..  .1  have  taken  them  from  the  face  of  a  perpendicular 
rock,  to  which  they  strongly  adhered,  in  rows  like  *semi- 
cups,  the  one  touching  the  other.  1784  HERSCHEL  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXX1V.  265  The  ^semi-disk,  which  is  full,  is  evi- 
dently part  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  1849  Guardian  733/2  This 
roof  is  boarded ..,  and  its  section  forms  a  "semidodecagon. 
1805  R,  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  17  Cavities  resembling 
the  form  of  a  *semi-egg  when  cut  longitudinally.  1796 
MORSE  A  frier.  Geog.  I.  528  A  handsome  court-house  100  feet 
by  50,  with  a  *senri-hexagon  at  each  end.  1843  BLOXAM 
Gothic  Archit.  (ed.  5)  87  A  *semihexagonal  one  [string- 
course], as  at  Hampton-in-Arden.  183*  Nat.  Philos.,  Optic. 
Instr.  \vii.  57  (U.  K.S.)  The  divided  object-glass  micrometer 
is  composed  of  two  *semilenses.  1751  LABELYE  Westm. 
Bridge  23  A  *Semi-octogonal  rusticated  Turret.  i6isCROOKE 
Body  of  Man  371  The  belly  of  the  partition  which  is  like  a 
*semioi-be  stands  out  into  it.  1851  MADDEN  Shrines  fySep. 
I.  229  The  interior  assumes  a  *semi-ovoidal  shape,  or  that 
of  which  the  section  wilt  be  a  parabola.  1843  BLOXAM 
Gothic  Archit.  (ed.  5)  133  A  *semi-pyramidical  projection. 
1652  Neivsfr.  LowCountr.  2  As  an  Ecliptick  Line  doth  go, 
To  the  Antartick  Pole,  and  frames  Two  *semi-Rotunds. 
1856  W.  CLARK  Van  der  Hoevens  Zool.  1.813  Shell  ellip- 
tical., with  aperture  semirotund. 

b.  Math.  Designating  a  bisected  line,  arc,  area, 
segment,  etc.,  or  the  half  of  a  definite  quantity,  as 
semi-angle,  -base,  -circumference,  -circumvolution, 
-cycloid,  -perimeter,  "\-perimetry,  -periphery, 
-quadrangle,  -segment ;  (in  conic  sections)  semi- 
ordinate,  -parameter ;  -transverse ;  also  semi- 
difference,  half  the  difference  between  two  quanti- 
ties ;  semi-infinite  a.,  limited  in  one  direction  and 
extending  to  infinity  in  the  other  ;  semi-quadran- 
tally  adv.,  from  o°  to  45° ;  semi-regular  (see 
quot.);  semi-sum,  half  the  sum  of  two  or  more 
quantities ;  semi-tangent,  the  tangent  of  half  an  arc. 

1765  LUDLAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  213  Let  the  *semi-angle  of 
the  lever  be  84°  :  03'.  1666  COLLINS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men 
(1841)  II.  461  The  *semibase  of  a  cylinder.  1796  HUTTON 
Math.  Diet.  s.v.  Cycloid^  The  semi-circumf[erence}  DGC 
=  semi-base  AC.  1661  S.  PARTRIDGE  Double  Scale  Prop.  80 
First  get  the  Semidiameter,  which  in  this  example  is  3,  5 
inches,  and  also  the  *Semicircumference,  which  here  is  n. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mech.  83  Such  a  resistance  will 
stop  the  wheel,  as  it  is  equal  to  the  effort  of  all  the  buckets 
in  one  semi-circumference  filled  with  water.  1761  Brit.  Mag. 
1 1. 642  Two  "semi-circumvolutions,  or  segments,  of  this  curve. 
i695\VALLis  in  Pkil.  Trans.  XIX.  m  The  "Semicycloid 
Figure.  1796  HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  s.  y.  Cycloid,  Two  equal 
semicycloids  OP,  OQ.  1765  LUDLAM  in  Phil,  Trans.  LV. 
210,  ACK  is  the  semi-sum,  and  DAI  the  *  semi-difference  of 
the  angles  CAI.  CI  A.  1873  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  i.  23  The  semi- 
sum  and  semid  inference  of  the  numbers  to  be  multiplied. 
1903  Proc.  R.  Soc.  LXXII.  128  A  '  *semi -in finite  '  isotropic 
elastic  solid,  i.  en  a  solid  bounded  only  by  a  plane.  1704 
HARRIS  Lex.  Tec  An.  I,  Ordinate,.*.  Line  in  any  Conick 
Section  drawn  at  Right  Angles  to,  and  bissected  by  the 
Axis,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of  the  Section  to  the  other  ; 
the  half  of  which  is  properly  the  *Semi-ordinate.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Parabola^  The  Squares  of  the  Semi- 
ordinaLes  are  to  each  other  as  the  Abscisses.  1759  STERNE 
Tr.  Shandy  n.  iii,  He  found,  .that  the  parameter  or  talus 
rectum,  of  the  conic  section  of  the  satd  path.. and  that  the 
*se mi- parameter  [etc.].  1816  PLAYJ-AIR  Nat,  Phil.  11-43  The 
solid  contained  by  the  radius  of  curvature,  at  any  point  in 
an  ellipsis,  and  the  square  of  the  semiparameter  of  the 
greater  axis,  is  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  normal  at  the  same 
point.  1819  HUTTON  Course  Math.  (1828)  II.  328  Let/* 
denote  the  "semiperimeter.  1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  iv.  iii. 
Vj  b,  From  the  *Semiperimetry  of  the  triangle  deducteeuery 
side.  1610  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  n.  viii.  61  Multiply 
the  *semiperipherie  by  the  perpendicular.  1770  LAN  DEN  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LX.  443  The  semi-periphery  of  the  circle.  1789 
T.  TAYLOR  Proclus  II.  32  That  which  has  the  vertical  angle 
double  of  each  at  the  base,  as  a  *semiquadrangle.  1873  Rep. 
Brit.  Assoc,  I.  69  Logarithmic  sines,  tangents,  and  secants, 
*semi-quadrantallyarranged,  to  every  minute,  to  five  places. 
1867  BRANDS  &  Cox  Diet.  Set.,  etc.  s.v.  Polyhedron,  The 
*  semi-regular  polyhedrons  of  Archimedes,  the  corners  of  which 
are  equal  and  similar  to  one  another,  but  formed  by  regular 
polygons  of  different  kinds.  1743  EMERSON  Fluxions  226 
Distance  of  the  Center  of  Gravity  of  the  *Semi.segment 
PA  DO  from  QD.  1765, 1873  *Semi-sum  [see  semi-dijfference 
abovef  1^43  EMERSON  Fluxions  203  In  the  Hyperboloid 
BM^  described  by  revolving  about  AP,  let  the  Semi-con- 
jugae=£,  *  Semi-transverse  AB=a.  1816  PLAVFAIR  Nat. 
Phil.  II.  177  The  semi-transverse  axes  of  the  orbits.  1823 
J.  MITCHELL  Diet.  Math.  s.v.  Projection,^  Any  arc  EMF  of 
a  great  circle  is  projected  into  the  sum  of  its  "semi-tangents. 

C.  Nat.  Hist.  \Vith  adjs.  and  sbs.  descriptive  of 
shape  in  the  contour  or  marking  of  natural  objects; 
semi-annular,  of  the  form  of  a  half-ring ;  semi- 
collar,  -coronet,  -fascia  (hence  -fasciated},  -ring, 
a  band,  etc.  roughly  semicircular  or  extending 
halfway  round  a  part  or  an  organ;  semi-coro- 
nate(d,  having  a  semicircle  of  spikes,  bristles,  etc. 

1681  GREW  Mns&um  \.  ii.  27  Another  Boar-Tusk,  somewhat 
slenderer,  and  of  'senihinnular  Figure,     1844  WILKINSON  tr. 


SEMI-. 


EntomoL  IV.  354  "Semicoronate  Prolegs.  . 

XXVI.  446/1  Shell  turreted,  fusiform,  costated,  and  "semi- 
coronated.  1817  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xxi.  (1818)  II.  253 
Several  larva;  of  butterflies,  distinguished  at  their  head  by 
a  "semicoronet  of  strong  spines.  1861  HAGI:N  Synopsis 
Neuroplera  N,  Amer.  45  A  large,  hyaline,  oblique  "semi- 
fascia  about  the  middle  on  the  anal  margin.  1803  SHAW 
Gait.  Zool.  IV.  472  "Semifasciated  Sparus.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Keisey),  *Semijistiilar  Flowers,  are  such,  whose  upper- 
most part  resembles  a  Pipe,  cut  off  obliquely ;  as  in  Aris- 
tolochia  or  Birth-wort.  1841  MILLER  Old  Red  Saiuistone 
vii.(i887)  134  This  huge  "semi-ring  of  fossiliferousclays.  1896 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  iv.  941  The  first  and  second  bronchial 
semirings. 

d.  Nat.  Hist.  Denoting  that  a  part  has  a  certain 
form  or  character  (a)  for  half  the  extent,  or  along 
half  the  length,  etc.  of  an  organ,  '  half-way,'  as 
semi-aiiherent,  -adnate,  -amplexicaul,  -af pressed, 
-bifid,  -cosliferous,  -equitant,  -erect,  -quinquifid, 
-sejcjid;  semi-anatropal,  -ous  (see  quot.  1839)  ; 
(b)  on  one  side  only,  or  so  as  to  exhibit  the  half  of 
a  particular  figure,  as  ttmi-tordate(d,  -crescenlic, 
-has/ale,  -lanceolate,  -lenticular,  -orbicular,  -orbi- 
ctilate,  -pectinate(d,  -penniform,  -pinnate,  -reni- 
form,  -sagittatc(d,  -terete. 

Sometimes  represented  by  },  as  j-hastatc,  i-sagittate. 

1857  A.  GRAY  First  Less.  Hot.  (1866)  Gloss.,  *  Semiadherent, 


surround  the  stalk.  1877  HULME  Wild  Flo-Mrs  Ser.  i. 
p.  xiv,  The  upper  [leaves],  .sinuate,  semi-amplcxicaul.  1846 
LINDLEY  Veget.  Kitigd.  368  Ovules.. amphitropal  or  "semi- 
analropal.  1839  —  Introd.  Bot.  i.  ii.  (ed.  3)  215  There  is  the 
amphitropous  ovule,  whose  foraminal  and  chalazal  ends  are 
transverse  with  respect  to  the  hilum,  which  is  connected 
witMhe  latter  by^a  short  raphe;  and  the  "semianatropous, 

'g 


cordate,  half  cordate.  1826  KIKBY&  Sp.  Entomol.  xxxv.  III. 
641  1  he  wings . .  in  several  of  the  Heteropterous  Hcmiptcra 
. .  may. .  be  termed  semicordate  or  semiovate.  1845  Encyd 
Mttnf.KX.lU.  640/2  The  posterior  pair  [of  the  lamina  in 
Pseudoboa  Cacrulca]  large,  semicordate.  1877  COUES  Monogr. 
N.  Amir.  Rodentia  549  Seventh  cervical  "semicostiferous 
without  vertebrarterial  canal.  1836-9  Todd~sCycl.  Anat  II 


imbricated,  rough,  with  unequal,  "semierect,  vaulted 


/-./ill  n •  ff-.\ 7*    J  '   L/fr  •**«  ^*M*. 

CM  II.  v.228  Ihe  5lh  [joint],  .furnished  beneath  with  three 


Ferns  (ed.  3)  186  Stipes. . "semiterete. 

e.  In  Building,  designating  structural  forms 
of  half  the  full  width,  breadth,  or  girth,  resulting 
from  (usually)  vertical  or  longitudinal  bisection, 
as  semi-arc h,  -barrel  vault,  -bay,  -channel, -counter- 
arch,  -cross-rib,  -cupola,  -groove,  -roll,  -rotunda, 
-shajt,  -transept,  -vault;  semi-basement,  a  base- 
ment sunk  only  part  of  its  depth  below  the  ground 
surface  ;  semi-beam  =  CASTILEVEB  2  ;  semi-en- 
gaged a.,  (of  a  column)  attached  to  a  wall  so  that 
half  its  diameter  projects;  semi-girder  =  semi- 
beam;  semi-relief,  half-relief,  mezro-rilievo ;  so 
semi-ball,  -urn,  a  ball,  an  uni  in  half-relief. 


1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Builder  295  To  determine  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  'semi-arch.  1875  BRASH  Eccl. 
Arclut.  99  A  bold  label ..  bearing  a  line  of  "semi-balls  looe 
Daily  Chron.  18  Mar.  3/4  In  the  "semi-basement 
lters  shops,  laboratory,  &c.  a  1878  SCOTT  Lect. 
I.  118  Not,  as  usual,  embracing  two  bays,  but  two 

semi.bays.     1850  E.  CLARK  Britannia  !,  Conway 
i.  270  1  he  semi-beam,  or  cantilever, . .  has  to  support 


,,         ..  *f —-———•.  "X*MHIt     ,V     Mill.     \J\        M-llll-  I  Mil;..         IQOC 

Uaiy  Ckrou.  18  Mar.  3/4  In  the  "semi-basement  are  rjar- 
iters  shops,  laboratory,  &c.    „  1878  SCOTT  Lect.  Arckit. 
1.  1  wo  of  these 

ay  Bridges 

..      r  ' r,,  .as  o  support  half  the 

-ignt  of  the  beam.. suspended  from  its  extremity.     1908 
J.  G.  HORNER  hncyc I.  Pract.  Engin.,  Senii.Bcam.—A.  bearn 


muscles.  1878  BELL  tr.  Gegenliaur's  Comf.  Anat.  338  The 
right  gill  is  generally  developed  on  one  side  only,  so  that  it  is 
semi-pinnate,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  second  row 
of  lamellae.  •  ' 
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. .  Beads  in  'Semi-relief,  a  1878  SCOTT  Lect.  Archil.  (1879)  II. 
]  80  The  rib  may  be  amplified  by  a  central  "semi-roll  moulding. 
1797  HoLCKOFTlr.SteMerg's  Trav.ll.  xlii.  (ed.2)i38  Itrested 
on  two  *semi  rotundas.  1833  RUSKIN  Stones  yen.  III.  247 
Small  pilasters  with  "semi-shafts  at  their  sides.  1783!'.  WAK- 
TON///.S/.  Kittdington(zd.  2)  2There  is  aproportionable  lateral 
projection,  or  southern  "semitransept.  a  1734  NORTH  Life. 
Ld.  Kpr.  North  (1742)  84  A  Monument  of  white  Marble. . 
being  an  oblong  "Semiurn  upon  a  large  Face  of  a  Cube.  1798 
MUTTON  Course  Math.  (1828)  II.  176  The  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  "semi-vault,  a  1878  SCOTT  Lect.  Arc/lit.  I.  59 The  con- 
tinuous semi-vault  would  do  away  with  clerestory  windows. 

f.  Cryst.  semi-prismated,  -tesseral,  -tessular 
adj's.  (see  quots.). 

1805  R.  JAMESON  Char.  .1fin.(iSi7)  197  A  crystal  is  named 
seml-pnamated,  when  only  half  of  the  edges  on  the  common 
basis  are  obliterated  by  lateral  planes.  1883  HKDDLE  in 
Cyt1',  f"1'  XVI'  ?55/2  Two  'semitesseral  forms  with 
parallel  faces  occur.. .  The  two  other  semitesseral  forms,  the 
pentagonal  dodecahedron  and  the  pentagonal  icositetrahe- 
dron,  both  bounded  by  irregular  pentagons,  have  not  yet 
been  observed  in  nature.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  'Semi- 
tessular,  term  ^applied  to  a  combination  of  the  tessular 
system,  into  which  the  forms  enter  with  only  half  the  number 
of  their  faces. 

g.  JJcr.  =  DEMI-  B.  i,  HALF-  II.  b ;  as  semi- 
chevron,  -saltire. 

1864.  BOUTKI.I.  Her.  Hist.  »,  Pop.  xiv.  (ed.  3)  147  The  Dexter 
semi-chevrons  are  shuwn  in  combination  with  the  sinister 
semi-saltire.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  371/2  A  "semi- 

Quadrant,  of  some  called  a  demi-Quadrant. 

h.   Printing,    f  semi-quadratures,    crotchets, 

square     brackets;     semi-quotes    colloq.,     single 

quotation-marks  ('     ' ). 
1764  Bekmcn's  U'ks.  \.  Advt.,  Synonymous  Expressions 

are  placed . .  betwixt  two  "Semiquadratures  [     ]  in  the  Body 

of  the  Work. 

7.  =  to  the  extent  of  (only)  a  half,  imperfect(Iy), 
incomplete(ly).  a.  With  adjs.  and  sbs.  expressing 
kinds  or  degrees  of  composition,  consistency, 
texture,  colour,  as  semi-coagulated,  -concrete, 
-crystalline,  -digested,  -ductile,  -friable,  -fused, 
-fusion,  -grainy,  -liquid,  -lucent,  -membranous, 
-opalescent,  -pasty,  -pellucid,  -pellucidity,  -petrified, 
-plastic,  -purulent,  -putrid,  -resinous,  -translucent, 
-volatile.  (See  also  d,  f,  i.) 

1833  Cycl.  Pract.  Kled.  I.  386/1  "Semi-coagulatcd,  in 
respect  to  consistence.  1876  GROSS  Vis.  Bladder  (ed.  3) 
154  Nodules,  of  a  "semiconcrete  consistence.  iSiS  Edin. 
Acv.  XXVI.  163  Primitive  limestone  of  a.  "semi-crystal- 
line grain.  1882  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  n.  n.  §  4.  104  Truly 
vitreous  rocks  tend  to  graduate  into  the.  .semi-crystal- 


SEMI-. 


|    or  'semi-humanitarian,  may  be  detected  in  the  Sabellians. 
'735-6  GIBSON  in  Fraser  Berkeley  vii.  (1871)  244  We  have 


1  his  ^  little  sect  is  branded  by  the  Socinian  writers,  with 
the  ignominious  appellation  of  *Semi-Judaizers.  1655 
f  ULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  xvi.  161  How  he  interceded  to  cjualifie 
the  Arch-Bishop,  for  a  "Senii-non  conformist.  1857  Pust  Y 
Real  Presence  lii.  (1869)  247  Parker,  whom,  for  his  belief  in 
the  sacraments,  his  adversaries  called  'Lutheran  or  "Semi- 
Papist  '.  1865  GKOTE  Plato  I.  i.  iS««/«-,  Alkmxon.a  "semi- 
Pythagorean.  1876  SWEENEY  in  Baker's  Sancta  Sophia 
(1908)  493  The  Quietism  of  Molinos,  and  the  *semi-(  lui,  tism 
of  Madame  Guyon.  1882  McCLlNTOCK  &  STRONG  Cycl. 
BM.  Lit.  VIII.  847  (Cassell)  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon 
.  .are . . usuallycalled  -semi-Quietisls.  1812 COLERIDUE in  /- if. 
hem.  (1836)  I.  298  Curio,  the  quomtam  patriot,  reformer, 
and  semi-revolutionist.  1847  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  325  Chnrrh 
architecture  has  been  set  up  under  our  own  eyes  as  the 
banner  of  a  more  than  "semi-Romanism.  1600  B*xm< 
Klttgd.  Christ  (1691)  46  Vou  brand  all  that  dissent  from 
you  as  "Semi-Sadducees  of  the  Apostacy.  IHd.  42  He 


|  (ed.  4)  81  There  is  a  sort  of  Semi-scparatists,  that  will 
heare  our  Sermons,  but  not  our  Common-prayers.  1886 
W.  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  II.  ,67,  I  have  a 
long  letter  from  W.  Birchall.  .about  •semi-Socialism.  1834 
tracts  jor  Times  No.  22.  4  A  "semi-socinian  or  five-quarter 
latitudmarian.  1786-7  BoHmustutAstntt.  iv.  63  He  was 
abandoned  by  some  of  his  followers,  who  chose  rather  to 


Keel.  Hist.  xvn.  n.'n.  ii.  §  12  Me  Reforraed~Church"was 

immediately  divided  into  Univcrsalisl.s,  •Scmi-universalists 
bupralapsanans,  and  Sublapsarians. 

c.   Grain.,  as  semi-nasal  adj. ;  semi-consonant 
=  SEMIVOWEL;   semi-deponent,  a  verb  in  Latin 
of  which  the    tenses  of  the  present  group    have 
j    active  forms  and  those  of  the  perfect  group  passive 
forms,  as  gaudco,  gavisus   sum;    f  semi-pause, 
a    slight    pause     or    ca-sura;    semiphonotypy, 
printing    in    a    'reformed'   spelling   intermediate 
between  the  traditional  and  purely  phonetic  spell- 
ing ;   semi-rhythm,  free-rhythm   vc-rse ;    f  semi- 
spiritous  a.,  (of  a  consonant)  voiced;  semi-telic 


line  type.  1842  G.  BIRD  in  Urin.  Deposits  (1853)  254  The 
vomiting  of  the  meal  in  a  "semi-digested  state.  1796  K.IRWAN 
hltm.Mtn,  (ed.  2)  II.  453  Agrey  "semi-ductil  Regulus.  1834 


"i  E,....**..!^,  mv  UDCU  massanu  treating  it  witn  water. 

1791  MACIE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  372  A  "semi-fusion,  or 
softening  of  the  whole  mass.  1855  J-  PHILLIP  Man.  Geol. 
260  ihe  induration  and  semifusion  of  sandstones.  1756 
1  .  BROWNE  Jamaica  387  Thin,  fleshy,  or  "semigclatinous 
lips.  1893  Times  r3  Dec.  3/5  "Semi-grainy  brownish  crys- 
tallized. 1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  i.  125  While  the  mass 
was  liquid  or  'semiliquid.  1818  KEATS  Emiym.  iv.  385  Smooth 
semilucent  mist.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (t848)  625  Thin,  "semi- 
membranous  partitions.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  213  This 
sinter  has  often  a  beautiful  "semi-opalescent  lustre.  1851 
Art  Jrnl.  lllustr.Catal.  p.  iij",  At  a  temperature  but  just 
sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  a  "semi.pasty  state,  a  1728  WOOD- 
w^ftD.j1/,'.  H'St-.Fossils  (1729)  1.  i.  32  A  light  grey  "Seini- 
pellucid  Hint,  Tis  of  much  the  same  Complexion  with  the 
common  Indian  Achate.  1867  H.  MACM.LLAN  Bible  Teach. 
xii.  (1870)  247  The  purest  agates.. are  not  perfectly  trans- 
parent j  they  are  only  semi-pellucid.  1828-32  WEBSTER, 
bemiteltufutily,  the  quality  or  state  of  being  imperfectly 
ransparent  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxvi.  (1856)  211  As 
they  strike  her,  the  "semi-plastic  mass  is  impressed  with  a 
mould  of  her  side.  1734  BURTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLII  103 


ENNEDY  Kwiscti  Lai.  Primcr(igcx»  §  6.    'll,id.  §",27  Some 
Verbs  have  a   Perfect  of  Passive  form  with  a  Present  of 


KAMES  Elem.  Cri/.xviii.  (1774)  II.  127  A  "semipause..  being 
short  and  faint,  is  not  sensibly  disagreeable  when  it  divide-. 
•\ word.  l824[seeA/«/<,jri«ra,DEMi-nJ.  i876MAx  MULLER 
>et.  hss.  (1881)1.259  A  style  of  spelling  will  now  be  introduced 


--  ~.~-.  1734  BURTON  in  mil.  J  rans.  XLII.  103 
i  senupurulent  cancerous  Sanies.  1762  LYSONS  ibid. 
639  I  he  kidneys,  in  one  of  the  subjects,  are  said  to  have 


SH?'i«  "  was  ln  ?rlor  to  solution.     1832  Nat. 

I  lubs.Thernwm  f,  Pyrom.  i.  9  (U.K.S.),  It  consols  of  a 
ball  and  tube  of  "semitranslucent  porcelain,  highly  baked. 


i.-, 
middle  Nature,  'Semivolatile. 


The  grateful  Bitter  is  of  a 


b.  In  designations  of  heresies,  sects,  and  schools 
of  thought,  expressing  partial  adherence  to  the 
tenets  or  theories  connoted  by  the  second  element 
of  the  compound,  as  scmi-antiministerial,  -Apol- 
linarism,  -atheist,  -Augustinian,  -Catholicism,  -con- 
formist, -Darwinian,  -infidel,  -Jest'il,  -Judaizer, 
-Manicheanism,  -nonconformist,  -Pythagorean, 
-quietism,  -quietist,  -revolutionist,  -Romanism, 
-Scutdiicee,  -Sadduc(e)ism,  -separatist,  -socialism, 
-Socinian,  -Tychonic,  -universalist. 

i6s3GAUD6N///«vu>.  190 These  *Semiantiministeriall  ad- 
versarics.  185$  MOZLEY  A  ufust.  Doclr.  Predest.  iii.  loo  A 
semi-Apollmansm  in  a  soul  imperfectly  connected  with  the 
flesh,  a  semi-Manicheanism  in  a  flesh  imperfectly  connected 
with  the  soul  of  our  Lord,  a  1619  Koi  HEKDY  Alheom.  i.  xii. 

i  (1622)  123  I  his  is  to  be,  but  a  "Semi-Atheist,  1879  M. 
I  ATTISON  Milton :  xi.  126  The  two  first  Stuarts,  coquetting 
with  semi-catholicism  at  home.  1685  D.  GRANVILLE  Lett. 
(Surtees  No.  37)  210  A  breach,  .which  I  do  as  much  dread, 
as  the  phanatick  and  "semi-conformists  do  our  union  tool 
(«  \  ?"  iS  ab°Ut  Darw'»is"'-  "y  *  "Semi-Darwini!,;, 
1861  }.  G.  SHEPPARD  Fall  of  Rome  xii.  683  The.  ."semi- 
Gnostic  notions  [of  the  Templars).  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Anans  i.  Y.  (ia?6j  124  The  change  to  the  second  position, 


:-r>    ,  -"'  — pw»wM  iiuin       aemj-rnytnms     somewhat 

difficult  to  ascertain.  1668  WILKINS  Keal  Char.  360  By 
"Semi-spltitous  or  half  breathed  Consonants,  are  meant  such 
as  are  accompanied  with  some  kind  of  vocal  murmure,  as 
1!,D,G.  i86sAl.i.ORDG>*.  Test.  III. 285  When  we  are  speak- 
ing  of  the  divine  proceedings,  the  tendency  involves  the 
purpose,  and  there  is  no  need  for  a  *semi-telic  force, 

d.  Nat.  nisi.  =  imperfectly,  incompletely,  partly 
(of  a  certain  habit,  form,  texture,  etc.),  as  semi- 
aquatic,  -arborescent,  -articulate,  -complete,  -com- 
plicated, -connate,  -coriaceous,  -comeous,  -crusta- 
ceous,  -granulate,  -heterocercal ,  -horny,  -hyaline, 
-imbricated,  -immersed,  -internal,  -osseous,  -ovi- 
parous, -permeable,  perspicuous, -petaloid,  -radiate, 
-recondite,  -retractile,  -revolute,  -septate,  -spiral, 
-staminate,  -striate,  -striated,  -valvate,  -verticillate. 

1833  HOOKER  in  J.  E.  Smith  Eng.  Flora  V.  i.  112  Among 
Sphagnum  and  other  "semi-aquatic  mosses.  1910  ROOSE- 
VELT A/r.  Game  Trails  126  They  [buffalo]  are  semi-aquatic 
beasts.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Peruv.  Barb  236  The  vegeta- 
tion..is  ofa  "semi-arborescent  character.  1815  KlRBY&Sp. 


plete  pupa:  was  applied  by  Linne.  1822  J.  PARKINSON  Outl 
Jryctol.  225  Valves  "semicomplicated.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSOM 
Class.  Bot.  Terms,  'Semicannate,  applied  to  such  structures 
as  the  half-united  filaments  of  certain  willows.  1852  TH 
Koss  tr.  Humtoldt's  Trav.  II.  xxiv.  45I  The  *semi-cori- 
aceous  leaves.  1835-6  ToJa*i  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  703/1  A  brown- 
ISO  and  "semi-corneous  filament.  1771  Encycl.  Brit.  III. 
364/1  The  Hemiptera  have  four  wings,  the  two  superior 
ones  being  "semicrustaceous,  and  incumbent.  1815  BURROW 
Eiem.  Conchol.  185  Shell  8-valved,  "semi-granulate  1787 
HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII.  404  A  "semi-homy  sub- 
stance. 1819  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  230  Asiraca 
c/,r.'icamis..f\y<.ta.  "semihyaline.  1840  tr.  Cmier's  Anim 
A  ingj.  280  The  scales  are  square,  thick,  and  "semi-imbri- 
cated.  1871  W.  A.  LEIGHTON  Lichen.Flora  417  Apothecia 
large,. .  "scnu-immersed  in  thalline  elevations.  1843  KlRnY 
&  i>r.F.ntoiii01.  (ed.  6)  I.  28,;  This  insect  is  a  "serm-internal 
parasite.  1822  J.  PARKINSON  Outl.  Otyctol.  191  The  liga- 
ment  internal  or  semi-internal.  1841  H.  MILLER  Old  lied 
i,<Wf^«  iv  (.887)  95  The  •semwsseous . .  icthyolites  of  the 
Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone.  1897  I'gf.  Sd.  Monthly  Nov. 


SEMI-. 

7  The  ociticoids  or  *semi- oviparous  mammals.      1900  W,    , 
RAMSAY  in  SmitJisonian  Rep,   253  A   vessel  the  walls  of    i 
which  are  permeable  to  the  solvent,  but  not  to  the  dissolved    i 
substance    ('  *semiperm  cable    membrane ').      168*    GREW 
Musxum  in.  iv.  288  Of  the  colour  of  yellow  Amber,  and 
*  semi  perspicuous.     1830  LINOLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  86  Cycnia 
has  a  *semipetaloid  irregular  calyx  and  no  petals.    1900  B.  D.    ! 
JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  *Seiniraiiiate,\v\\en  only  a  por-    i 
lion  of  the  outer  florets  of  a  Composite  are  radiant  and  differ-    ; 
ent  from  those  of  the  disk.     1826  KIRBY&  SP.  Entomol.  IV.    j 
306  *Semirecondite...  When  the  head  is  half  covered  by  the    i 
shield  of  the  thorax.     1883  FLOWER  in  Encycl.  Brit,  XV. 
440/2  Claws  short,  compressed,  acute,  curved,  often  *semi-    ! 
retractile,     a  1843  SOUTH  in  Encyil.  Metrop.  VII.  289/1    j 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  *semi-revolute  Shells,  the  whorls  are    j 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.    1866  Treas.  Bot.^  *Semi-    j 
septate^    half- partitioned ;     having    a    dissepiment    which    j 
does  not  project  into  the  cavity  to  which  it  belongs  suffi-    ' 
ciently  to  cut  it  off  into  two  separate  cells.    1828  STARK  Elem. 
Mx£/ftf/.lI.33Shel]  ovate,  inflated,  *semispiral.  1900  B.  D. 
JACKSON  Glass.  Bot.  Terms,  *Semistaminatc,  when  part  of    , 
the  stamens  are  changed  into  petals.     1815  BURROW  Elcm.    \ 
Conchol.  131  Shell  S-valved,  *semistriate.     1900  B.  D.  JACK-    i 
SON  Gloss,  Bot,  Terms,  *Semi~cak'ate,  when  the  valves  of  a    ! 
fruit  are  only  partially  dehiscent.    1847-54  WEBSTER,  *Semi- 
•verticillate,  partially  verticillate. 

e.  Designating  an  animal  or   vegetable    form, 
class,  species,  etc.,  which  has  only  some  of  the 
characteristics    of   that    denoted    by   the    second 
element,    or    is    intermediate    between    that   and 
another,  as  semi-ape  (=  HALF-APE,  lemur),  -avo- 
cetj  burrower^  -egret ',   -lichen,  -looper  (cf.  HALF-    j 
LUOPEU),  -parasite  (whence  -parasitic  adj.,  -para-    \ 
sit  ism)  t  -pupa  (whence  -/w/fl/adj.),  -rapacious  aty.)    , 
-stilt ;  similarly  in  anglicized  forms  of  L.  names  of   ' 
zoological  groups,  etc.,  as  se mi-digit igrade,  -phyl-    \ 
Iidian}  -plantigrade  —  belonging  to  (or  a  member    j 
of)  the  groups  Semidigitigradat  Semiphyllidiana,    > 
Semiplantigrada ;     semi-nymph     [  =  K.    semi-    j 
nymphe],  a  nymph  of  such  insects  as  undergo  only 

a  slight  change  in  passing  to  the  imago  state. 

1886  SEKBOHM  in  Ibis  July  227  The  four  groups  of  which  we 
are  in  search  are  Stilts,  Semi-stilts,  Avocets,  and  *Semi-a\  o- 
cets.  1864-5  WOOD  Homes  without  H.  iu  (1868)  76  Among  the 
*semi-burrowers  we  may  rank  the  Starling,  .as  this  bird  in- 
variably lays  its  eggs  in  a  hollow  of  some  kind.    1864  Reader    , 
23  Apr.  525/3  They  [$c.  the  Lemnrini]  are  all  plantigrade     I 
or  Asemi-digitigrade.  1880  NEWTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  760/2     ! 
The  group  of  *Semi-egrets,  containing  some  nine  or  ten    < 
forms.    1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss,  Bot.  Terms,  *Semilichen%    j 
Zukal's  term  for  forms  which  when  destitute  of  their  appro-    ' 
priate  Alga  can  subsist  as  saprophytes.     1880  Libr.  Univ.    • 
Knowl.  I.  706  The  larva  [of  southern  army-worm  or  cotton- 
worm]  is  a  *semi-looper.    18990.  SHARP  Insects  vi.4i5  When     ; 
the  abdominal  legs  are  reduced  in  number  (Plusia,  e.g.)  the    i 
larvae  are  said  to  be  Half-loopers,  or  Semi-loopers,  as  they    j 
assume  to  some  extent  the  peculiar  mode  of  progression  of    j 
the  Geometrid  larvae,  which  are  known  as  Loopers.     1815 
KTRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  in.  (1818)  I.  68  Those  of  the  Linnean     i 
order    Hemiptera.  .to   which   the    name   of  semi-complete 
pupae  was  applied  by  Linne,  and  that  of  *semi-nymphs  by    , 
some  other  authors.    1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chew,  IV.  354  Green     , 
perfect  parasites  (Viscum\  and  more  or  less  coloured  *semi-     ! 
parasites  (Melampyrttm   ar^iense),     1878-80    BRADY  (title) 
Monograph  of  the  Free  and  *Semi-parasitic  Copepoda  of  the 
British  Islands.  1894 /*m:.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.'XX.Vl.-K* 
The  head. .is  without  a  labrum  or  epipharynx,  a  loss  due  to 
adaptation  to  its  suctorial  habits  and  *seinipar,isitism.    1839 
Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  322/1   Inferobranchians  (Phillidians  and 
*Semi-phillidians).    1870  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  Ixxix. 
(1875)  634    The   second    family   of  the   *  Semi  -plantigrade 
Carnivores  is  that  of  the  Viverrida:.     1668  WILKINS  Real 
Cltar.    145   *Semirapacious ;   feeding  commonly  either  on 
Carrion,  or  other  things,   and  more    seldome   on    living 
Animals.     1886  *Semi-stilt  [see  semi-avocet  above]. 

f.  In  Anatomy,  chiefly  in  names  (in  Latin  form, 
but  occas.  anglicized)  of  muscles  (a)  situated  partly    j 
in  a  certain  region,  as  semi-interrosseus ,  -spinatts, 
or  (b)  being  partly  of  a  certain  texture  or  shape, 
as  senii-menibranosiis  (also   -membranous) ,  -ner- 
vosuSj   -orbicularis  (also  -orbicular •),    -tendinosus 
(also  -tendinous,  -tendinose}\  also  semi-dccussation, 
-intercostal^   -mucous,  -sarcodic ;    semi-bulb,  the 
bulbus  vestibuli,  either  of  two  vascular  bodies  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  vagina. 

1855  DUNGLISON  Medical  Lexicon,  *Semi-bulb  of  the 
female,  Bulbns  vestibuli.  1853  BREWSTER  Newton  I.  x.  226 
The  *  semi -decussat  ion  of  the  optic  nerves.  1733  DOUGLAS 
Winslow's  Anat.  (1756)  II.  24  *Semi-intercostal  Arteries. 
Ibid.  I.  202  The  Antithenar  or  Internal  *Semi-Interosseus 
of  the  Thumb.  Ibid.  216  *Semi-Membranosus.  This  is  a 
long  thin  Muscle,  partly  Tendinous,  from  whence  it  has 
its  name.  1875  TURNER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  841/1  The  bi- 
ceps [is  inserted]  into  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  semi- 
tendinosus  and  semi-membranosus  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  tibia,  1896  TREVES  Syst.  Snrg.  \\.  31  An  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bursa  between  the  semi-membranosus  and 
inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's 
Observ.Snrg.  (i77i)Dict.Cc8  Semimembranosus,  the  •Semi- 
membranous  Muscle  that  serves  to  move  the  Leg.  1843 
GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxvii.  350  The  external  skin  or 
*semimucous  membrane  of  the  male,  1693  tr.  BlancartTs 
Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Seminervosus  Afnsc.'ftus,  the  *Semi- 
nervous  Muscle.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.*  *Semi- 
nervo$nst  sen  Semi-tendinosu$t  a  Muscle  of  the  Thigh, 
which  is  so  called  from  its  being  half  Tendinous  and 
Nerve-like.  1733  DOUGLAS  Winslow's  Anat.  (1756)  II. 
346  The  superior  'Semi-Orbicular  Muscle  is  oftentimes 
broader  than  the  inferior.  //'/W.,  The  *Semi-Orbiculares 
are  commonly  looked  upon  as  one  Muscle,  surrounding  both 
Lips,  from  whence  it  is  called  Orbicularis.  1879  tr.  DeQnatre- 
fages  Hum,  Spec.  4  The  *  semi-  sarcodic  substance  which 
surrounds  their  siliceous  or  horny  skeleton.  1753  Chambers' 
Cycl,  SuppL,  "Semispinalis^  a  muscle,  called  also  tr&*$vtrs*> 
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spinalis  dorsi.  1875  TURNER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  835/1 
i'he  semispinales,  multifidi  and  rotatores  spins  muscles. 
1704  *Scmitendinosits  [see  seminervosus}.  1733  DOUGLAS 
WinslovJs  Anat.  (1756)!.  2 15  This  Tendon  is  inserted,  .above 
the  Semi-Tendmosus.  1875  TURNER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I. 
841/1  The  action  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis  and  semi-tendt- 
nosus,  which  are  inserted  close  together  into  the  tibia.  1733 
DOUGLAS  Winslvius  Anat.  (1756)  I.  §  677  The  Muscles  which 
move  the  Vertebra;  of  the  Back  and  Loins.. were  they  to  be 
reckoned  separately  as  Vertebral  or  *Semi-Vertebral  Muscles. 
g.  In  Pathology  and  Therapeutics^  as  semi- 
albinism,  -coma,  -comatose,  -conjhtent,  -fluctuant^ 
-fluctuating^  -hepatization.  -luxation,  -malignant, 
-pectoral y  -prone  (whence  -pronatioti),  -recumbent, 
-supination* 

1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *  Semi-albinism  ^  a  half-white  condi- 
tion ^of  the  skin,  sometimes  occurring  in  negroes.  1897  All- 
bittfs  Syst.  Med.  1 1. 202  Delirium  - .  verging  into  *  semi-coma. 
1878  A.  M.  HAMILTON  Nervous  Dis.  36  She  complained  of 
vertical  headache,  became  *  semi-comatose.  1887  CasselCs 


BRYANT  Pract.  Snrg.  734  Fixed  *semifluctuating  growths. 
iftygSi.  George's  Hosp.  Rep*  IX.  73*Semi-hepatizationof  left 
lung.  1898  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  *  Semi-luxation,  a  syn.  for  Sub- 
luxation.  i864ERiCHSEN Sci.  $  ArtSurg.  (ed.  4}  460  *Semi- 
Malignant  Tumours.  1881  Trans.Qbstetr.  See,  Land.  XXII. 
284  The  patient  resting  either  in  the  *semi-prone  or  *semi- 
pectoral  position.  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  * Semipronation, 
the  Semi-prone  position,  or  the  assuming  of  that  position. 
187^  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  via.  (ed.  2)  308  The  in- 
dividual should  be  placed  in  a  *semi-recumbent  position. 
1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  VIII.  534  When  the  hand 
is  *semisupinated,  i.e.,  with  the  radius  and  ulna  parallel. 
1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  * Semisttf  {nation,  half-supination.  A 
position  halfway  between  supination  and  lying  on  the  side. 
h.  In  Chemistry^  as  semi-acid,  -acidified,  -car- 
bonizatioti)  f  -oxidated,  -oxygenated,  -oxygenized, 
t  -phlogisticated,  f  -saline  \  in  the  designation  of  a 
class  of  compounds,  as  semi-benzidam,  -glutin  (see 
quot.  18/9),  -naphthalidine \  also  f  semi-carbon- 
ate, a  subcarbonate  ;  semi-combined  a.,  partially 
or  loosely  combined  ;  semi-normal  a.  (see  quot.). 

1880  Webster's  SuppL,  *Scmiacid.  1796  KIRWAN  Elein. 
Min,  (ed.  2)  II.  91  The  Calx  which  is  certainly  *semi- 
acidified.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  233  "Semibenzidam, 
this  name  was  given  by  Zinin  to  a  compound  produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  dinitrobenzene.  1808 
Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  98  A  saturated  soda .. becomes  a  true 
*semi-carbonate  by  being  exposed . .  to  a  red  heat.  1804  IHd. 
XCIV.  400  Woody  fibre  in  a  state  of  *semicarbonization. 
1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  132/2  Two  distinct  substances  could 
be  separated,  one  precipitable  by  perchloride  of  platinum, 
which  he  [Hofmeister]  calls  *semiglutin,  and  the  other., 
which  he  calls hemicollin.  1853  W.  GREGORY  Handhk*Org. 
Chem.  344  *SeminaphtaHdine,  CioHsN,  is  obtained  when 
nitronaphtalese  is  treated  by  Zinin's  process.  1868  WATTS 
Diet.  Chetn.  V.  233  *Seminaphthylamine,  CU'H8N3..;  also 
called  Seminaphthalidine,  Seminaphthalidam,  and  Azo- 
naphthylamine. . .  A  base  produced  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phydrate  of  ammonium  on  dinitronaphthalene.  1896  GOULD 
Student's  Med.  Diet.,  *Seminormal  Solution t  one  contain- 
ing in  solution  half  the  quantity  of  the  substance  contained 
in  the  normal  solution.  1794  KIRWAN  Elem.Min.  (ed.  2)  I. 
365  Moist  *semi-oxygenated  calces  of  iron,  a  1846  URE  (cited 
by  WORCESTER),  *Semi-o.-cygenized.  1805  SAUNDERS  Min* 
H'atcrs  556  A  very  soluble  *semi-oxydated  calx.  1828-32 
WEBSTER,  *Semiphlogisticated,  partially  impregnated  with 
phlogiston.  1799  Med.  Jml.  I.  379  The  neutral  and  *semi- 
saline  combinations  before  specified. 

i.  In  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Geography,  as 
semi-aluminous,  -arid,  -calcareous,  compacted, 
-deltaic,  -desert,  -extinct,  -fossil,  -granitic,  -hard^ 
-indurated,  -lapidified,  -mineralized^  -porphyritic, 
-stratified,  -volcanic  adjs.;  semi-authracite,  semi- 
bituminousa.  (see  quot.) ;  fsemiprimigenous  a., 
applied  by  Kirwan  to  formations  intermediate  be- 
tween the  primary  and  the  secondary;  fseim- 
protolite  (Kirwan),  a  'semi-primigenous'  fossil. 

1841  MILLER  Old  Red  Sandstone  vi.  (1887)  127  The  strati- 
fied clay  is  mottled  by  layers  of  'semi-aluminous,  semi-cal- 
careous nodules.  1858  H.  D.  ROGERS  Geol.  Pennsylv.  II.  n. 
990  The  Anthracites  being  properly  separable  into  Hard 
Anthracites  and  *Senu-anthracites ;  the  Bituminous  Coals 


calcareous  (see  semi-aluminous].  1794  KIRWAN  Elcm,  Min. 
(ed.  2)  I.  158  A  *semicompact  mass  of  the  nature  of  porce- 
lain. 1796  Ibid*  II.  348  A  "semi-compacted  coagulated 
mass.  1849  DANA  Geol.  vii.  (1850)  433  The  "semi-continent 
New  Holland.  1898  Engineering  Mag.  XVI.  106  Rivers 
maybe  divided  into  four  great  classes :  (i)  the  tidal ;  (2)  the 
deltaic;  (3)  the  *se mi- delta! c ;  and  (4)  the  torrential.  1849 
DANA  Geol.  ix.  (1850)  455  The  *semi-desert  of  California. 
1903  W.  R.  FISHER  tr.  Schhnper's  Plant  Gceg.  163  Transi- 
tion forms  between  desert  on  the  one  hand,  and  woodland 
or  grassland  on  the  other,  are  termed  semi-deserts.  1839  G. 
ROBERTS  Diet.  Geol.,  Solfatara^  a  *semi-extinct  volcano, 
emitting  only  gaseous  sulphurous  exhalations,  and  aqueous 
vapours.  1896  H.  WOODWARD  Guide  Fossil  Reptiles  Brit. 
Mus.  93  Teeth  of  Sharks.. in  a  *semi-fossil  state.  1791 
BEDDOES  in  r/iit.  Trans.  LXXXI.  50  *  Semi-granitic,  por- 
phyritic,  and  common  whins  tone.  1811  PINKERTON  Petrol. 
II.  197  A  little  more  than  *se mi-hard,  only  being  capable  of 
being  scratched  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  1794  KIRWAN 
Elcm.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  76  Mild  Calx  in  a  loose  or  "semi-in- 
durated form.  1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  236  Hills  of  "semi- 
lapidified  marl,  1802  PLAYFAIR  Illustr.  Hittton,  Theory 
153  This  "semi-mineralized  coal.  1839  DE  LA  BECHE  Rep. 
Geol.  Cornwall,  etc.  iti.  83  Some  very  remarkable  rocks  with 
a  "semi-porphyritic  character.  1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  44 
*Semi-primigenous  strata  (Todliesendes>.  Jtid.  307  After 
this  shale  and  coal  alternate  until  all  terminate  in  red 


SEMI-. 

"semiprotolite.  1890  DANA  Charact.  Volcanoes  23  The 
eruptions  are  only  *semi-volcanic. 

j.  In  names  of  articles  or  processes  of  manufac- 
ture :  semi-china,  -porcelain,  ware  resembling 
china,  etc.,  but  having  an  inferior  glaze,  finish,  etc. ; 
semi-steel,  a  steely  iron  produced  in  the  puddling 
furnace,  puddled  steel ;  semi- water- gas,  a  fuel 
gas  made  by  blowing  a  mixture  of  steam  and  air 
into  a  producer. 

1786  CAVALLO  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII.  9  The  "semi- 
calcined  part  floats  at  the  top.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Ofier. 
Mech.  482  The  blue  printed  tea-ware  has  recently  obtained 
the  name  of  "semi-china,  owing  to  its  being,  when  well  fired, 
very  fine,  white  and  neat,  and  possessing  some  degree  of 
transparency.  1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  *Scmi-dricd 
bricks,  bricks  manufactured  from  clay,  one  half  dry  and  the 
other  half  damp.  1878  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  188/2  The  'semi- 
dry  or  '  dust  *  process  of  manufacturing  encaustic  tiles,  1897 
Si'ARKES  &  GANDY  Potters  40  The  kind  of  *  semi-glaze  known 
as  a  '  smear  ',  1893  BARBKR  Pottery  <y  Parcel.  391  The  "semi- 
glazed  old-gold  color  of  the  adjacent  terra-cotta.  1886 
Guide  Exhib.  Galleries  Brit.  Mus.  210  The  pottery  "semi- 
porcelain,  and  porcelain  known  as  Kutani  ware,  made  in  the 
province  of  Kaj>a.  1908  Cn.  Times  20  Mar.  394/2  Pretty 
novelties  in  semi- porcelain.  1861  FAIRBAIKN  Iron  141  What 
he  [Bessemer]  calls  *semi-steel.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  (td.  n) 
XI.  286/1  *Semi-water  gas  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  gas-engines  on  the  explosive  principle 
(gas  motors). 

k.  Denoting  styles  of  architecture  having  only 
some  of  the  features  connoted  by  the  second  ele- 
ment, as  semi-classic \  -Gothic,  -Norman. 

1843  BLOXAM  Gothic  A  rchit.  (ed.  5)  219  Key-stones  after  the 
Roman  or  Italian  'semi-classic  style.  1829  Ibid.  31  "Semi- 
Norman  Pointed  Arch. 

1.  In  names  of  mechanical  contrivances  (see 
quots.). 

1908  J.  G.  HORNKR  Encycl.  Pract.  Engin,,  *  Setni- Auto- 
matic.— This  is  practically  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
term  self-acting.  It  signifies  a  machine,  some  of  the  move- 
ments only  of  which  are  automatic,  and  which  therefore  re- 
quires constant  attendance.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl. 
796  *SemiJixedt  said  of  a  steam  engine  bolted  to  an  iron 
foundation  piece  on  which  it  may  be  moved  intact.  /£/</., 
*Semi.multi-fluc  Boiler^  a  flue-plate  is  fixed  in  the  flue  a 
short  distance  behind  the  furnace,  and  a  number  of  wrought- 
iron  or  brass  flues  pass  from  this  to  the  back  of  the  boiler. 
Ibtd.t  *Setni-multt'tubular  Boilert  a  term  applied  to  those 
boilers  in  which  a  portion  of  the  cylindrical  shell  is  occupied 
by  flues.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.^\i\>^\.,*Semireverberatory 
Jire,  in  chemistry,  a  term  used  to  express  such  a  reverbera- 
tory  fire,  in  which  the  flame  is  only  beaten  back  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  1908  Daily  Ckron.  6  Aug.  1/2  The 
so-called  *semi-rigid  airships. 

8.  Miscellaneous:  semi-armour-piercer, -pierc- 
ing, applied  to  a  kind  of  shell  for  perforating 
some  thickness  of  armour  plate;  f  semi-brick 
[after  L.  semilater\^  a  half-baked  brick  ;  semi-bull 
A\C.C/i.t  a  bull  issued  by  a  pope  before  his  corona- 
tion (Cass.)  ;  semi- cardinal,  applied  to  the  points 
of  the  compass  half-way  between  the  cardinal  points, 
as  NE. ;  •)•  semi-cipher,  fig.  a  nothing  or  nobody ; 
semi-closed  a.  Fortif.  (see  quot.);  *f  semi- com- 
moner, a  demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ; 
semi -conduct  ing  a.  Electr.^  intermediate  between 
a  good  conductor  and  a  non-conductor ;  so  semi- 
conductor ;  semi-cretin, (  a  variety  of  cretin  who 
can  speak  in  a  rudimentary  way  and  can  appre- 
ciate his  everyday  bodily  necessities  *  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1898) ;  semi-definite  a.  Logic ^  implying 
*  some  but  not  all  * ;  semi-final,  in  football  and 
other  contests,  the  match  or  round  immediately 
preceding  the  final  one  ;  semi-grand  a.  and  sb.^ 
a  modified  form  of  the  grand  piano ;  semi-high  a. 
=  half-high  (see  HALF-  4)  ;  semi-hoop,  a  semi- 
circular arc  or  arch  ;  semi-island,  -islet,  a  piece 
of  land  that  becomes  insular  at  high  tide ;  semi- 
logical  a.  (see  quot.)  ;  semi-mute  a.  and  sb.t 
applied  to  those  who,  through  deafness,  speak  only 
imperfectly;  semi-precious  a.,  (of  stones)  that 
may  be  cut  and  polished  but  are  not  of  sufficient 
value  to  rank  as  gems ;  semi-proof,  proof  de- 
pending on  the  evidence  of  a  single  witness ; 
t  semi-time,  *half  a  time*  (see  Rev.  xii.  14  and 
cf.  Dan.  vii.  25,  xii.  7)  ;  Bemi-tint  (see  quot,  1752 ; 
=  half'tinf}\  semi-tropic(al  <?.,  subtropical;  so 
semi-tropics. 

1895  Daily  News  14  Nov.  6/5  This  company  was  supply- 
ing 'semi-armour-piercers,  built  to  perforate  a  considerable 
thickness  of  armour  and  to  burst  sufficiently  inside.  1898 
Westm.  Gaz.  g  June  5/1  *Semi-armour  piercing  shell  and 
other  ammunition.  1601  HOLLAND /Y/«yxix.x.  II.  32  Water 
wherein  the  pouder  of  a  *semi-bricke  or  halfe-baked  tile  is 
mingled.  1653  R.  G.  tr.  Bacon's  Hist.  Winds  20  Let  Cardinall 
windes  be  those  which  blow  from  corners  or  Angles  of  the 
World  :  *  Semi -cardinal!,  those  which  blow  in  the  halfe  wards 
of  those.  ?  1550  R.  BIESTON  Bayte  fortune  Aiij,Loe  there 
goeth  a  *semesypher  in  algorisme,  There  goeth  a  wretch,  a 
foole,  and  abarat  bringer.  1888  Fall  Mull  Gaz.  12  June  3/2 
The  works  in  which  these  guns  should.. be  mounted., 
must  be  of  the  kind  known  technically  as  '  *semi-clpsed ', 
strong  enough  to  prevent  a  detachment  taking  them  in  the 
rear.  1691  WOOD  Atk.Oxon,  I.  14  William  Lilye  was.. 
Elected  one  of  the  Demies  or  *Semi-commoners  of  St.  Mary 
Magd.  Coll.  in  1486.  1715  M.  DAviEsXMcw.  Brit.  I.  36  The 
foresaid  William  Grocyn,  became  a  Divine  or  Semicom- 
moner  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxon.  1787  CAVALLO 
in  /'/«"/.  Trans.  LXXYIII.  7  A  'semi-conducting  or  imper- 


SEMI-ANIMATE. 

fectly  insulating  plane.  1879  G.  PRESCOTT  Sp.  Telephone 
iv,  Carbon  and  certain  other  "semi-conductors,  a  1856  SIR 
W.  HAMILTON  Logic  App.  (1860)  II.  279  Here  same  may 


Its  semi-dennite   sense.      1884  Jrutn  13    Mar.   369/2  Tl 
"semi-final  tie  between  Notts  County  and  the  Blackbui 
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Rovers.  1895  Daily  Neivs  21  Feb.  5/5  Sunderland,  the 
favourites  for  the  trophy,.. are  pretty  certain  to  obtain  a 
place  in  the  semi-final.  1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  220/2  Several 
semi-grands  were  also  shown  to  us:  these  were  equal  in 
power  to  ordinary  grand  piano-fortes,  but  with  a  lengthened 
undulation  of  sound.  1843  Penny  Mag.  30  Apr.  172/1  Th" 


2  Nov.  3/5  'Semi-high  bodices.  1687  WOOD  Life  (O.H.S.) 
III.  226  They  caused .. the  forefront,  .of  the  arches  of  the 
several  gates  to  be  trimmed  up  with  howes  and  green  leaves 
tied  to  a  *semi-hoop.  1833-6  Todd's  Cj/cl.  Anat.  I.  283/2 
In  the  true  Rasores ..the  posterior  lateral  processes  pass 
backwards  exterior  to  the  ribs,  supporting  them  in  the  Ca- 
percailzie, like  a  semi-hoop.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch.  Lindisf. 
ao  The  Venerable  Bede  writes  of  Lindisfarne  as  a  *serm- 
island.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-tit.,  'Semi-islet,  an 
old  term  for  bridge-islet.  1827  WHATELV  Logic  fed.  2) 
•  id  Tk=  n,  I,. ...!.:...!  j~t  T  ~~: i  t-_ii : i i_ _  .  . 


ub»..-»<H.c.  tuyu  uudey  *  «ut£.  rcu.  103/1  A  ne  oral  won 
which  was  at  first  only  done  for  the  benefit  of  semi- 
mutes.  1905  Bookman  June  83/1  Metal  clasps  set  with 
•semi-precious  stones.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  'Semifroof, 
an  imperfect  Proof.  The  Depositions  of  a  single  Evidence 
only  make  a  Semi-proof.  1836  BOUVIER  Lam  Diet.  (ed.  6), 
Semi-proof.  Presumptions  of  fact  are  so  called.  1664  H . 
MORE  Exp.  7  Epist.  vi.  105  Those  people  that  keep  my 
works  to  the  end,  to  the  last  *semi-time  of  the  Seven,  they 
shall  have  power  over  the  Pagan  Christians.  1685—  1'aralip. 
Prophet.  236  A  Semi-time  (which  I  call  also,  in  one  word,  an  ! 
Hexamenon).  173*  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Teints,  and  'Semi-  \ 
Teints,  in  painting,  denote  the  several  colours  used  in  a 
picture,  considered  as  more  or  less  high,  or  bright,  or 
deep,  or  thin,  or  weakened,  and  diminished.  1773  Genii. 
Mag.  XLII  1. 216  The  great  lights.,  are  well  enough  coloured, 
but  the  semi-tints. .are. .without  grace  or  variety.  1853 
KINGSLEY  Hypatia  ix,  The  balmy  *semi-tropic  night.  1896 
Year/ik.  U.S. Dipt.  Agric.  191  The  citrus  and  other  semi- 
tropic  fruits.  1860  "Semi-tropical  [see  sc  mi-alpine  in  labovej. 


Semi,  obs.  form  of  SEIIKE. 

Semi-a-iiimate,  a.  [f.  SEMI-  +  ANIMATE  a., 
after  L.  slmianimis,  -us.]  Half-alive.  Also  fir. 

1813  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1818)  I.  58  Should  your  green- 
house be  infested  with  Aphides,  or  your  grapery  by  the 
Semianimate  Coccus.  1887  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  27  May  1/1 
There  are  Bills  before  Parliament.  ..They  will  remain  in 
their  present  semi-animate  condition.  1908  SAINTSBURY  in 
Caitibr.  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  II.  209  The  semi-animate  condition 
of  the  final  -p, 

So  Semi  a  nimated  a. 

1886  P.  ROBINSON  Teetotum  Trees  96  A  cloudy  day  [will] 
tempt  them  out  for  a  semi-animated  inspection  of  the  world.  I 

Seniia'uimons,  a-  rare.     [f.  L.  semianim-is,    ' 
•us  (anima  life)  +  -ous.]    =  prec. 

i8»s  SYD.  SMITH  Bentham's  Bit.  fallacies  Wks.  1859  II. 
70/2  Punished  by  semianimous  semicadaverous  judges. 
1837  —  2«rf  Let.  Singleton  ibid.  275/1  Semianimous  on  its 
back,  or  vigorous  on  its  legs. 

Semi-a  iinual,  a.  (and  s6.)  [SEMI-  5  b.  Cf. 
L.  simi-anniius  in  sense  2,  and  F.  semi-aiinuel.] 

\.  Recurring  every  half-year ;  half-yearly. 

1794  [see  SEMI-DIURNAL  2).  1803 /ViiV.  Trans.  XCIII.  470 
Semi-annual  solar  Equation,  Precession,  and  Refraction. 
1860 (title)  Semi-Annual  UnitedStates  Register.  1866  CRUMP 
Banking  i.  33  Merchants  are  not  in  the  habit  of  placing  a 
semi-annual  or  even  annual  statement  of  their  position  before 
the  public.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Comm.  Agric.  (1869)  260 
[Esparto]  becoming  more  vigorous  and  abundant  with  yearly 
or  semi-annual  gathering. 

2.  Lasting  for  half  a  year  (only)  ;  esp.  of  plants. 
Also  sb.  =  semi-annual  plant. 

1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  857/1  The  higher  plants  may  be 
classed,  according  to  duration  of  life,  as  follows:— annuals, 
or  semi-annuals . .  biennials.  1888  DAWSON  Geol.  Hist.  Plants 
258  Arctic  semi-annual  days  and  nights. 

So  Semi-a-nnually  adv.,  every  half-year,  once 
in  every  six  months. 

1828-3*  '"  WEBSTER.  1889  FARMER  Americanisms  s.  v. 
Fapaootte,  It  visits  the  Western  prairies  in  large  numbers 
senu-annually  j  early  in  the  spring  and  late  in  the  summer. 

Semi-A'rian,  a.  andj^.  [ad.  eccl.  ~L.  semiarid- 
nus  :  see  SEMI-  7  b  and  ARIAN.]  a.  adj.  Partially 
Arian;  used  chiefly  with  reference  to  a  sect  which 
arose  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  holding  that  the  Son 
is  of  like  substance  (o^oiot!o-ios)  but  not  of  the  same 
substance  (o>oou<nos)  with  the  Father,  b.  sb.  One 
who  holds  Semi-Arian  views. 

rti6i6  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  v.  (1625)  23  Some  affirme  the 
holy  Ghost  to  be  but  a  Ineere  creature,  as  did  Arius,  the 
Semianans  [etc.].  1667  H.  MORE  Dhi.  Dial.  Schol.,  Wks. 
('713)  549  The  Sermanans,  who  aSirm'd  the  Son  to  be  in 
no  wise  of  the  same  Substance  with  the  Father,  but  allowed 
him  in  all  things  to  be  like  him  in  Substance  and  Being.  , 
'756-9  A.  BUTLER  Lives  ofSaints,S.  Melelius,  Eustathius 
xxi  I  R°^  fftS&Z.  '""-A"-™-  '78i  GIBBON  Dal.  *  /•'. 
ru  C7'  -  a6Z  The  Arlan  and  Semi-Arian  factions.  1833 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Amuu  w.  ii,  The  Semi-Arian  Creed. 
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Hence  Scmi-A'rianism. 

1819  Brit.  Rev.  XIV.  81  From  Calvinism,  through  the 
intermediate  stages  of  Arianism  and  Semi-Arianism,  into 
Socinianism,  or  Unitariauism.  1884  Cath.  Diet.  50/2  In 
359  the  Emperor  did  his  utmost  to  establish  Semiarianism, 
but  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 

Sem.i-atta-ch.ed,  ///.«.  [SKMI-I.]  Partially 
or  loosely  attached  ;  also,  =  SEMI-DETACHED  (mod. 
Diets.). 

1860  THACKERAY  Lovtl  ii,  I  say,  why  didn't  I  say  this  to 
her?  She  would  have  come,  I  feel  sure  she  would.  We 
would  have  been  semi-attached  as  it  were.  1860  [EMILY 
EDEN)  (title)  The  Semi-Attached  Couple. 

t  Semi-axe.  Oh.  [f. SEMI- 6 b  +  AXE.]  =  next. 

1728  tr.  Ne-.i>tons  Treat.  Syst.  H'frM  53  Put  the  semi-axe 
of  the  Earth's  orbit  100000.  1780  LUDLAM  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXX.  379  An  ellipse,  whose  first  semi-axe  is  CA. 

Semi-a-xis.  [SEMI-  6  b.]  The  half  of  the  axis 
of  an  ellipse,  etc. 

1743  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  360  The  Semiaxis  of  the  Sphe- 
roid. 1816  PLAVFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  II  215  If  a  fixed  star  had 
an  annual  parallax  that  was  sensible,  it  would  appear  to 
describe  an  ellipsis,  of  which  the  greater  semi-axis  was 
equal  to  that  parallax.  1866  HERSCIIEL  Faai.  Left.  Sfi. 
v.  §  40.  2r3  The  period  of  their  mutual  circulation  may  he 
stated  at  about  ninety-six  years,  and  the  semiaxis  of  their 
mutual  ellipse  in  angular  measure  at  4"-8.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Mean  Distant,;  the  average  distance 
of  a  planet  from  the  sun  ;  it  is  equal  to  half  the  longer  axis 
of  the  ellipse,  and  hence  is.. termed  the  semi-axis-niajor. 

Semi-bar ba-riau.  [SEMI-  2  ;  cf.  L.  stinibar- 
fianis.]  One  who  is  half-barbarian. 

1692  BENTLFY  Boyle  Led.  vi.  4  The  rude  and  simple  Semi- 
barbarians  of  Lycaonia.  1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  I. 
204  The  sensual  pleasures  are  the  only  study  of  the  semi- 
barbarian.  1853  WHVTB-MELV1LLB  Digby  Grand  x,  Those 
semi-barbarians  of  the  north. 

So  Se  mibarba-rianism,  -barba'rio  a.,  -ba'r- 
barism,  -ba'rbarous  a. 

1828  Examiner  122/2  An  intention  on  the  part  of  the 


.  n.  iv.  104  Ihe  age  of  false  refinement,  which  is  that  of 
'semibarbarism.  IbirJ.  x.  437  Had  Ihe  Hindus  remained 
fixed  from  the  earliest  ages  in  the  *semibarbarous  state. 
l894  J-  T.  FOWLER  Adamnan  Introd.  p.  xxv,  Its  Latin  is 
rude  and  semibarbarous  in  grammar  and  spelling. 

t  Semi-botLSy,  a.  Oh.  [SEMI-I.]  Halfdrunk. 

c  1400  Bcryn  706  Som  vnlusty  persone,  bat  were  nat  wele 
awakid,  or  semybousy  ouyr  eve. 

Semibreve  (se-mibr/V).  MM.  Also  a.  6-7 
semibriefe,  -7  -eefe,  7-9  -ief.  /3.  6  sembreefe, 
6-7  -iefe,  7  -ief,  -eefe,  -eve.  [f.  SEMI-  50  +  BREVE 
sb.  2,  BRIEF  sb.  8,  after  obs.  F.  semibreve  (i4th  c.) 
or  mod.L.  semibrevis.]  A  note  having  half  (f  in 
the  greater  prolation,  one  third)  the  length  of  a 
breve  :  in  modern  music  the  longest  note  in  ordinary 
use.  (Its  figure  is  now  an  open  oval  o.) 

a.  1594  BARNFIELD  Shcph.  Content  (Arb.)  25  No  Briefes  nor 
hemi-L-nefes  are  in  my  Songs.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  x 
xxix.  I.  286  [The  nightingale)  one  while,  full  of  her  largs, 
longs,  bnefes,  semibriefes,  and  minims  ;  another  while  in 
her  crotchets, quavers, semiquavers,  and  double  semiquavers. 
1696  DERHAM  Arti/.C/ock-maker  ii.  49  The  first  note  in  the 
ipoth  Psalm  is  a  Semibrief.  1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  i.  i,  The 
signers  and  signoras.. sliding  their  smooth  semibreves,  and 
gargling  glib  divisions.  1849  W.  IRVING  Golasm.  xxxiv.  200 
He  pretended  to  score  down  an  air  as  the  poet  played  it,  but 
put  down  crotchets  and  semi-breves  at  random  1883  W  S 
ROCKSTRO  in  Grove's  Diet. Mas.  III.  459/2  Until  the  beg'inl 
ning  of  the  nib  century,  the  Semibreve  represented  one 
third  of  a  Petfect  Breve,  and  the  half  of  an  Imperfect  one 

p.  159!  J.  FARMER  Diuers  Waics  B  i,  2.  parts  in  one  in  the 
fourth, a  sembnefe  after  the  other,  ifoj  CAMPION,-),-/  En' 
Poesie  i  In  Musickwedo  not  sayastraine  of  somanynoteli 
but  so  many  sem'btiefes.  1609  Ev.  Woman  in  Hum.  i.  i.  in 
Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  I  spend  my  breath  to  thee,  and  thou 
answerest  me  an  houre  after  in  a  sembreve.  a  1646  J 
GREGORY  Posthuma(i6n)  48  If  there  stood  Minim  or  Sem- 
brief  in  the  upper  part,  there  stood  another  against  it  in  the 
lower  and  inner  parts.  1678-1706  in  PHILLIPS. 
D.  The  '  space  '  of  a  semibreve. 

1845  S.  JUDD  .Margaret  I.  xvii,  Great  red  coals  roll  out  on 
browrfashe'  Sp  a  semibriefi-  -and  then  dissolve  into 

o.  attrib.,  **  semibreve  rest ;  t  semibreve  time 
(a)  common  time  with  two  beats  in  a  bar;  (6) 
the  time  occupied  by  a  semibreve. 

15?'  )•  FARMER  Diuers  Waits  C  iij,  The  plainsone  beneath 
beginning  at  the  end,  &  so  forward  semtreefe  time  1598 
t ,Gu,L,,N^,ai  (.878)  ,4  All  his  talke's  of  crotchets  ind 
of  quauers,  His  very  words  to  semhriefe  time  doe  fall  1600 
DOWLAND  Ormth.  Microl.  88  A  perfect  Mood  is  inwardl 

R°'e.t  "3  *  r!St  ?(i,3<  timeSVA  Perfect  time  bV*  Semibreefe 
Rests  placed  with  a  Semibreefe.     1661  BLOUNT  Gloaogr. 
(ed.  2),  Sfmtrif/,  a  slow  tune  in  Musick.     1662  PLAVFORO 
w.  i.  x.  (,674)  34  The  Dupla  or  Semibreve  Time 
ny  call  it  the  Common  Time,  because  most  used). 
IAINE  Poems  79  His  Life  was  but  a  Minum,  till  his 
as  old  Age  should  last  out  Sembrief-time. 
.SBY  Gram.Mus.  louote,  A  Semibreve  Rest  forms., 
a  whole  bar  s  rest  in  any  time,  or  measure. 

Hence  t  Se'mibreved  a.,  punctuated  as  with 
semibreve  rests. 

Whimzies,  Yealous  Neighbour  189   He    ! 
£h,  semi-brev'd  in  these  words.     1641  — 


SEMICIRCULAR. 

1806  A.  HUNTER  Cw//«a(ed.  3)  109  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  those  strong  semi-cartilaginous  substances  should 
have  the  power  of  coagulating  milk.  1829  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  3)  V.  374  Such  (diseased!  kidneys  have  generally 
a  tabulated  form  and  semicartilagitious  hardness  1841 
MILLER  Old  Red  Sandstone  iv.  (1887)  95  The  svmi-carti. 
laginous..  fishes.  1865  I.YI-.LL  Elem.Gcol.  553  Exchanged 
a.  -Semi-cartilaginous  spinal  cord  for  an  ossified  one. 

I  Semi-ca  seate,  '  Obs.  [f.  SEMI-  i  +  L.  case- 
its  cheese  +  -ATE-.]  Half  converted  into  cheese. 

1651  BIGGS  Ne-.u  Disp,  f  141  A  lacteous  semi-caseate  & 
semi-petrified  juice. 

Semi-cb-OTic,  a.  [f.  next  +  -1C.]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  semi-chorus.  In  mod.  Diets! 

Semi-cllO'i'U.s.  [mod.L.,  rendering  Gr.  r)^i- 
xiiptof.]  a.  One  of  two  parts  into  which  the  main 
body  of  a  chorus  is  divided;  chiefly  Jt/ns.  b.  A 
piece  of  music  to  be  performed  by  a  company  of 
singers  selected  from  a  chorus. 

1797  Pi'fe's  Wks.  (ed.  Warton)  I.  159  Chorus  of  Youths 
and  Virgins.  Semichoi  us.  1820  SHEI.LKY  /'ram.  Unb  n 
n,  Semichorus  I.  of  Spirits.  1828  R.  WARNER  Psallcr-n.  xxiii 
When . .  one  band  began  the  hymn  thus . .  ihe  chorus,  or  semi- 
chorus,  took  up  the  corresponding  versicle.  1847-54  WFBSTFR, 
Scint-tlwrus,  a  short  chorus  performed  by  a  few  singers.  1897 
Daily  News  15  June  7/5  The  number. .will  he  rendered., 
by  a  semi-chorus  consisting  of  the  basses  of  the  St.  Paul's 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Chapel  Royal  chorus. 

I  Semicicle.  Obs.  In  5  semycicle  [ad. 
med.I,.  *semicicla,  in  Du  Cange  semissecla.  f.  semi- 
SEMI-  +  sicla^siclus  a  liquid  measure.]  Haifa  pint. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hiisli.  vm.  148  A  sester  and  a  semycicle 
[orig.  sc.rtarii  iinins  et  semis]  take  Of  senuey  seede. 

Semicircle  (se-miso.ik'1).  [ad.  L.  semicircnlas  : 
see  SEMI-  6b  and  CHICLE  s/>.] 

1.  The  half  of  a  circle  divided  by  a  diameter,  or 
the  half  of  its  circumference. 

1526  A  C.  mery  talys  3  b,  [Oxford  scholar  loq.]  Cobler  I 
I  pray  the  set  me  .ii.  (ryangyls  &  .ii.  semy  cercles  vppon  my 
subpcdylals.  1551  RECORD],  l'at/nv.  Know/,  i.  Defin.  If  that 
part  he  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  ciicle..And  if  it  Im- 
parted juste  by  the  centre.. then  is  it  called  a  semicircle, 
or  halfe  compasse.  1571  DIGGES  Panto,,:,  i.  I!  ij,  A  Semi- 
circle  or  halfe  Circle,  doth  conteine  both  the  Dimetient  and 
Centre  of  his  circle,  with  the  precise  halfe  of  his  circumfer- 
ence. !6io  HOLLAND  Ccamleu'l  Brit.  i.  208  A  very  amient 
towne..situat  amidst  hillcs  in  forme  of  a  semicircle  1667 
PKIMATT  City  «,•  C.  Kuilder  164  The  measuring  of  a  Semi- 
circle,  is  the  multiplying  half  the  Diameter .  .by  a  quartet  of 
the  Circle.  1798  MUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  301  An  Ancle  in 
a  Semicircle,  is  a  Right  Angle. 

2.  A  set  of  objects  or  an  arrangement  in  the  form 
of  a  half-circle;  a  semicircular  form,  formation, 
structure,  etc. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeatfs  f'r.  Chirnrg.  27/1  We  must 
file  of  all  such  teeth  which  will  not  be  contayned  in  the 
semicircle  of  the  other  teeth.  1636  B.  JONSON  Hng.  Gram. 
II.  I.  (1640!  70  Apostrophus.. should,  and  of  the  learneder 
sort  hath  his  signe  and  marke,  which  is  such  a  Semicircle  ' 
placed  in  the  top.  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xv.  §  ,4 
ihe  smaller  ships.. lay  in  a  semicircle  moored  along  the 
shore-  '7*6  SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  i,  The  Chains.. gave  me 
..the  Liberty  of  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
Semicircle.  1817  SHELLEY  Rn>.  Islam  i.  168  The  pallid 
semicircle  of  the  moon.  1831  in  Jrnl.  Frankl.  fust.  VIII. 
(N.  S.)  195.  The  teeth  being  placed  on  a  fixed  semi-circle 
'°37  fenny  Cycl.  IX.  I20/!  The  semicircle  of  the  orchestra. 
1874  BLACK  1'r.  Thtile  ii,  The  harbour  was  overlooked  by 
a  semicircle  of  hills. 

fig.  a  1619  BEAU.M.  &  FL.  Q.  Corinth  iv.  i,  Has  he  given 
the  lye  In  circle,  or  oblique,  or  semi-circle,  Or  direct  par- 
rallel  !  you  must  challenge  him. 

3.  A  semicircular  instrument  or  one  marked 
with  a  semicircle  ;  now  only  =  GBAPHOMETEB. 

1594  BI.UNDEVIL  Exerc.  iv.  (1597)  209  Another  Circle  of 
brasse plate.. called  the semi-Circleof position, which serueth 
chiefly  for  matters  of  Astronomic,  as  to  find  out  the  twelu 
houses  of  heauen.  1701  MOXON  Math.  Instr.  !8  Semicircle 
made  of  Brass,  with  an  Index  and  sights,  Box  and  Needle, 
J' ,J  aund  Socket,  and  Staff;  containing  180  Degrees,  being 
half  the  Theodolet.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening 
81  Instruments  made  use  of  for  tracing  upon  the  Ground. . 
are  the  Graphometre,  or  Semi-circle,  a  1839  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xxiv.  V.  133  They  meet  at  the  corner  of  his  park 
with  paper  and  pencils,  a  pole,  a  chain  and  a  semicircle, 
measure  his  fields. 

Hence  Semicircle  v.  trans. ,  to  surround  with 
a  semicircle  ;  intr.  to  form  a  semicircle. 

1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  i.  235  An  immense  concave .. semi, 
circled  with  a  belt  Flashing  incessant  meteors,  a  1864 
HAWTHORNE  Amer.  Note-tits.  (1879)  II.  124  A  broad  streak 
..semicircling  beneath  either  eye. 

Semicircled  (se-misaikl'd),  ///.  a.  Chiefly 
poet.  [f.  SEMICIRCLE  sb.  +  -ED.]  Of  the  form  of 
a  semicircle ;  arranged  as  in  a  semicircle. 

1586  MARLOWE  1st  Pt.  Tambnrl.  m.  i,  When  the  Moon 
begins  To  ioine  in  one  her  semi-circled  homes.  1508  SHAKS 
Merry  W.  in.  iii.  68  A  semi-circled  farthingale.  1616  SURFL! 
&  MARKH.  Country  Farm  11.  xlviii.  241  Seeds,  which  as 
soone  as  they  are  ripe,  are  like  Marigold  seeds,  white,  rough, 
and  semicircled.  1629  QUARLES  Argalns  $  Parth.  in.  Wks.' 
(Grosart)  III.  277/1  Now  and  then  a  kisse  Would  interpose 
like  a  parenthesis,  Betwecne  their  semicircled  armes,  in- 
clos'd.  1834  DISRAELI  Kn:  Epick  \.  i.  9  Rank  above  rank 
in  semicircled  grace. 

Semicircular   (semis5-jki>aaj),  a. 


Sema-cartila-ginons,  a.  [SEMI- 7  a.]  Of  a 
texture  approaching  that  of  cartilage.  Of  fishes  : 
Having  a  semi-cartilaginous  skeleton. 


SEMICIRCLE.     Cf.  K.  semi-circulaire.~\   Of  the  form 
of  a  semicircle. 

1432  50  tr.  ^i-vrVa  (Rolls)  IV.  101  After  auctores  theatrum 
is  proprelya  flore  semicirculer,  in  the  myddes  of  whom  was 
an  howse  whiche  was  callede  scena.  1615  CROOKI  Body  of 


SEMICIRCULARLY. 

Man  984  The  figure  of  the  ribs  is  semicircular  like  a  Bow. 
1624  WOTTON  Archit.  i.  50  Semicircular  Arches,  or  Hemi- 
spherical! Vaults,  being  raised  vpon  the  totall  Diameter. 
1708  J.  CUAMBBpLAYNE  SI,  Cf.  Brit.  (1710)417  The  Lords. . 
when  in  the  Inner  House  sit  on  a  Semicircular  Bench. .to 
hear  Petitions.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  xi.  1. 300  Disposing 
the  legions  in  a  semicircular  form,  he  advanced  the  two 
horns  of  the  crescent  across  the  Danube.  1864  BRYCE  Holy 
Rom.  Emp.  iv.  (1875)48  Behind  in  the  semicircular  apse  sat 
the  clergy,  rising  tier  above  tier,  a  1878  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect. 
Archit.  (1879)  I.  49  The  arches  [in  the  Romanesque  style] 
always  either  semi-circular  or  segmental. 

Comb.  1766  Complete  Farmer  s.  v.  Mpuldincss  5  P  4/2 
Two  twigs  of  ozier  put  semicircular-wise  into  holes  made  in 
the  handle  of  the  scythe.  1828-9  NARKIEN  in  F.ncyd.  Jtfe- 
trofiol.  (1845)  V.  284/2  Semicircular-headed  apertures  serving 
as  entrances.  1897  C/t.  Times  20  Aug.  186/1  Small  semi- 
circular-headed windows  of  one  light. 

b.  Anal.  Designating  t  (a)  the  orbicular  muscle 
of  the  eyelid ;  (b}  the  three  canals  of  the  internal 
ear. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Semicircular  Muscles^  the 
same  as  Clandent  Muscles.  1748  HARTLKY  Obsem,  Man 
i.  ii.  §  5.  224  Vibrations  communicated  to  the  Cochlea,  and 
semicircular  Canals.  1843  CARPENTER  Anim.  Phys.  §  518 
The  three  semicircular  canals  are  passages,  excavated  in  the 
solid  bone,  and  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  mem- 
brane as  that  which  lines  the  vestibule  [of  the  ear].  1885 
Rncycl.  Brit.  XIX.  38/2  The  horizontal  semicircular  canal 
in  the  internal  ear  of  a  pigeon. 

Hence  Semicircula-rity,  Semici'rcnlarness. 

1731  BAILEY,  SemicircularnesSi  half  circulainess.  1863 
READE  Hard^  Cask  i,  Observing  his  semicircularity  and 
general  condition. 

Semici'rcularly,  adv.  [f.  SEMICIRCULAR  + 
-LY  -.]  In  a  semicircular  form  ;  in  a  half-circle. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  770  The  vse  of  this  seuenth 
paire  is  semicircularly  to  mooue  the  head.  1705-30  S.  GALE 
Tour  through  Engl.  (1790)  15  A  narrow  passage  between  two 
stone  walls.. built  semicircularly.  1756  PENNANT  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XLIX.  514  The  flat  or  upper  part  is  striated  semi- 
circularly. 1839  Sat.  Afaf.  Sept.  127/2  The  semicircularly- 
formed  vault.  1888  Cet ttnry  Mag.  XXX.  882  The  '  belt',  or 
rainbow,  of  fertile  land  Swept  semicircularly  round. 

Semici-rculating,  ///.  a.  rare-1.  [Cf.  L. 
semidrculdtus.~]  Semicircular. 

a  1700  KEN  Ilymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  III.  4  A  Gulf.  .Whose 
fertile  semicirculating  Head,  With  Temples  and  with  Palaces 
is  spread. 

Semicirque  (se-missik).  poet.  [f.  SEMI-  6  a 
+  CIRQUE.]  A  semicircle. 

1795-1814  WORDSW.  F.xcurs.  HI.  50  Upon  a  semicirque  of 
turf-clad  ground,  The  hidden  nook  discovered  to  our  view 
A  mass  of  rock.  1831  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIX.  328  The  skater 
there,  with  motion  nice,  In  semicirque  and  graceful  wheel. 
1872  A.  DE  VERB  Leg.  St.  Patrick  153  Above  the  semicirque 
of  grassy  seats. 

Semicolon  (semikju-l^n).  [f.  SEMI-  +  COLON  2.] 
A  punctuation-mark  consisting  of  a  dot  placed 
above  a  comma  (;) :  see  quots. 

In  present  use  it  is  the  chief  stop  intermediate  in  value 
between  the  comma  and  the  full  stop ;  usually  separating 
sentences  the  latter  of  which  limits  the  former,  or  marking 
oflTa  series  of  sentences  or  clauses  of  co-ordinate  value. 

1644  HODGES  Eng.  Primrose  N  3,  At  a  comma,  stop  a  little 
..At  a  semi-colon,  somewhat  more.  1692  B.  Jonson's 
Eng.  Gram.  Wks.  690  A  Semicolon  is  a  distinction  of  an 
imperfect  Sentence,  wherein  with  somewhat  a  longer  Breath, 
the  Sentence  following  is  included.  1771  LUCKOMBK  Hist. 
Printing -2^  The  semicolon  is  a  point  of  great  use  to  enforce 
and  illustrate  what  has  been  advanced,  and  digested  by  the 
Comma..  .The  Semicolon  is  used  as  an  Abbreviation,  in  the 
word  Esquire.  1800  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram,  227  The  semi- 
colon is  sometimes  used,  when  the  preceding  member  of 
the  sentence  does  not  of  itself  give  a  complete  sense,  but 
depends  on  the  following  clause;  and  sometimes  when  the 
sense  of  that  member  would  be  complete  without  the  con- 
cluding one. 

Se'iiii-column.  Arch.  [SKMI-  6e;  cf.  med.L. 
semi-eolumnium  (Isidore).]  The  half  of  a  column 
cut  longitudinally. 

1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  52  Halls,  .sur- 
rounded with  semi-columns,  1862  Parthenon  26  July  400 
The  walls  projecting  from  ihtcella  terminated  In  two  semi- 
columns,  instead  of  square  pilasters.  1875  BRASH  Eccl. 
Archit.  Irel.  99  The  flank  walls.. are.  .divided  by  semi- 
columns. 

Hence  Se^nicolu'mnar  a.,  of  the  form  of  a 
semi-column ;  Bot.  applied  to  stems,  etc.  shaped 
like  half  a  cylinder  cut  lengthwise. 

1793  MARTVN  Lang.  Bot.  (1796),  Semiteres,  semicolumnar. 
1849  L)ANA  Geol.  iii.  (1850)  274  Walls  of  semi-columnar  lava. 

t  Semi-concave.  Obs.  [SEMI- 6  a.]  Applied 
to  the  half  of  a  hollow  cylinder  bisected  longitudi- 
nally. (See  CONCAVE  sb.  i  b.) 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  131  As  the  Enclosure,  that  is  Round 
about  and  Entire,  preserueth  the  Sound ;  So  doth  a  Semi- 
Concaue.  1734  Builder's  Diet.  s.v.  II.  B  7,  A  Semi-Concave- 
Cylinder. 

Semi-co'njtigate,^.  (st>.)  Math.  [SEMI- 6  b.] 
Semi-conjugate  axis,  diameter  =  conj  ugate  semiaxis, 
semidiameter  :  see  CONJUGATE  a.  6  a,  and  cf.  quot. 
1680  there,  and  1885  s.v.  SEMI- DIAMETER.  Also 
ellipt.  (as  st>.)  for  these. 

1743  EMERSON  Fluxions  187  Let  AD  be  an  Hyperbola,  B 
the  Center,  BA  =a,  Semi-conjugate- £.  1790  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXX.  536,  CV  and  CW  being  a  kind  of  semitransverse  and 
semiconjugate  axes  to  the  elliptic  track  on  the  spherical  sur- 
face. 1882  MINCHIN  Unifl.  Kinemat.  130  An  ellipse  referred 
to  two  semi- conjugate  diameters,  fiat  //>,  as  axes. 

fSemicope.  Obs.  [f.  SEMI-  +  COPE  s&.1]  A 
short  cloak. 
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(  1386  CHAUCER  ProL  262  Of  double  worstede  was  his 
semycope  That  rounded  as  a  belle  out  of  the  presse. 

Semi-Ctl'bic,  a.   rare.    =  next. 

1797  Phil.  Trans,  LXXXVIII.  390  A  conic  parabola  being 
given,  a  semicubic  one  may  be  found. 

Semi-cu'bical,".  Math.  [SEMI- Ob.]  Applied 
to  the  curve  of  the  third  degree  with  a  cusp  referred 
to  rectangular  axes,  the  equation  to  which  can 
always  be  reduced  to  the  form  ay*  =  x3. 

The  exponent  of  the  power  of  the  abscissa  which  is  pro- 
portional to  the  prdinate  is  3/2,  whence  the  name. 

1677  WAI.LIS  in  Rigaud  Corf.  Sa\  Men  (1841)  II.  609 
That  [invention]  of  Mr.  Neale  is  straightening  the  semi- 


the  Duplicate  proportion  of  the  Diameter.  1855  G.  SALMON 
Conic  Sect.  xiii.  (ed.  3)  §251  The  equation  of  the  evolute 
of  a  parabola  represents  a  curve  called  the  semicubical 
parabola. 

t  Semicu'pium.  Obs.  Also  erron.  -cirbium; 
and  anglicized  semicupe.  [med.L.,  f.  semi-  SEMI- 
+  cupa  tun.]  A  bath  in  which  only  one's  legs 
and  hips  are  covered ;  a  hip-bath. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Farcy's  Chirurg.  1049  Bags,  Fumiga- 
tions, Semicupiums,  Baths.  1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2), 
Setni~cnpet  is  a  half  Bath,  up  to  the  navel  of  the  patient. 
1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  in.  58  Many  Lithotomists 
immediately  after  the  operation  clap  the  Patient  in  a  Semi- 
cupe. 1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Semicubium.  1785  GARTH- 
SHORE  in  Med.  Cotnmnn.  11.44  Fomentations,  and  the  Semi- 
cupium..were  of  no  avail.  1799  UNDERWOOD  Dis.  Child- 
hood (ed.  4)^  II.  255  Oily  embrocations,  a  blister,  leeches, 
and  the  semicupium  were  had  recourse  to. 

Semi-cylinder.  [SEMI-  6  a.]  The  half  of 
a  cylinder  divided  longitudinally. 

1666  COLLINS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  461  In 
the  concave  of  the  said  semicylinder.  1777  G.  FOKSTER 
Voy.  round  World  I.  228  This  and  the  first  trumpet  were 
both  made  of  two  hollow  semicylinders  of  wood.  1841 
S.  CLEGG  Mamif.  Coal-Gas  60  The  scoop  is  a  semi-cylinder 
made  of  thin  plate  iron.  1880  C.  &  F.  DARWIN  Movem.  PI. 
81  One  of  the  two  cotyledons  failed  to  produce  a  petiole, 
whilst  the  other  produced  one  consisting  of  an  open  semi- 
cylinder  ending  in  a  sharp  point. 

Hence  Semicyli  ndric,  -cylindrical  adjs.t  of 
the  form  of  a  semi-cylinder. 

1731  BAILEY  (ed.  2),  Semicylindrical.  1760  LEE  Introd. 
Bot.  m.  v.  (1765)  185  Semicylindric^  like  a  halved  Cylinder ; 
when  they  are  round  on  one  side,  and  flat  on  the  other. 
1793  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIV.  10  The  semicylindric  cavity. 
1801  Ibid.  XCJ.  131  The  thermometer,  having  its  scale- 
board.. of  a  semicylindrical  form.  1842  GWILT  Archit. 
§  217  Semicylindrical  vaults.  1870  HOOKER  Stnd.  Flora 
147  Water-Purslane.. placentas  semicylindric. 

Semi-deity.    [SEMI-  2.]  =  SEMIGOD. 

c  1612  CHAPMAN  Hosier's  Hymn  to  the  Moone  27  Men 
whose  states  the  Deities  did  raise  To  Semideities.  1685 
BOYLE  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  15  A  certain  Semi-Deity,  which 
they  call  Nature.  1848  BAILEY  Festtt&dsA.  3)  190  Adieu  !  ye 
semideities  !  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  2  As  if  nature  were 
a  sort  of  semi-deity,  or  creation  were  its  own  Creator. 

Semi-demi-,  used  (i)  -  half-half,  i.  e.  quarter, 
in  sernidemisemiquaver,  a  note  the  64th  part 
of  a  semibreve  ;  (2)  vaguely  in  a  diminutive  sense, 
as  semi-demi-dinner.  (Cf.  DEMI-SEMI.) 

1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gumey(i8so)  III.  iii.  351  She. .at  last 
appeared  to  expect  me  at  luncheon  as  regularly  as  she 
looked  for  that  semi-demi-dinner  itself.  1876  STAINER  & 
BARRETT  Diet.  Mns.  Terms,  Semidemisemiquaver^  a  half 
demisemiquaver,  the  64th  part  of  a  semibreve. 

Se-'iui-deta'Clied,  a.  [SEMI-  i.]  Partially 
detached. 

1859  ArcJiaeol.  Cant.  II.  p.  xxxix,  The  foundations  of  the 
villa  were  very  extensive  including  one  semi-detached  apart- 
ment. 1862  Avisn:E.Q  Channel  I  si.  i.v,  93  Large  semi-detached 
masses  of  rock.  1907  Daily  Chron.  28  Oct.  7/4  The  miser- 
able semi-detached  life  you  and  I  have  been  living. 

b.  spec.  Designating  either  of  a  pair  of  houses 
joined  together  and  forming  a  block  by  themselves. 

1859 [EMILY  EDEN]  (title)  The  Semi-Detached  House.  1871 
Punch  9  Sept.  100/1  A  lot  of  semi-detached  Cockney  villas. 
1882  Brit.  Med.  Jml.  16  Sept.  517/1  No  drain  should  pass 
beneath  a  detached  or  semi-detached  house. 

Se:midia*meter.  [lateL.  (Boethius) :  see 
SEMI-  6  b.]  The  half  of  a  diameter. 

'SS'  RECORDE  Pat/tw.  Knowl.  i.  Defin.,  Diameters,  whose 
halfe,  I  meane  from  the  center  to  the  circumference  any 
waie,  is  called  the  semidiameter,  or  halfe  diameter.  1625 
N.  CARPENTER  Geogr.  Del.  i.  v.  (1635)  117  Astronomers  mea- 
sure the  magnitude  of  the  Starres  by  Diameters  and  Semi- 
diameters  of  the  Earth.  1648  WILKINS  Math.  Magick  i.  vi. 
38  That  dis-proportion  of  distance,  which  there  is  betwixt  the 
Semidiameter  of  the  Cylinder  AB,  and  the  Semidiameter  of 
the  rundle  with  the  spokes  FA.  1705)  BERKELEY  Th.  Vision 
§  44  Fifty  or  Sixty  Semidiameters  of  the  Earth  distant  from 
me.  1763  Ann.  Reg.  106  A  curious  halo  appeared  round 
the  moon.  Its  semidiameter,  from  the  lower  limb  of  the 
planet  to  the  opposite  arch  of  the  phenomenon,  was  very 
near  twenty-one  degrees  and  a  half.  1816  PLAYFAIR  Nat. 
Phil.  11.213,  23659  semidiameters  of  the  Earth,  or  93595000 
miles.  1885  J.  CASEY  Analyt.  Geom.  188  If  any  tangent 
meets  two  conjugate  semidiameters  of  an  ellipse. 

fig.     1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  xii.  224  By  so  much  doth 
the  Pope.,  make  his  authoritie..  greater  then  Christs,  which 
is  the  semidiameter  of  this  mouth  of  blasphemies. 
b.  Fortif.   (see  quot.  1704). 

1669  STAYNRED  Fortification  i  The  Semidiameter  of  the 
Outward  Polygon.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Semi- 
diameter,. \s  two_-fold,  viz.  the  Greater  and  Lesser:  The 
former  being  a  Line  composed  of  the  Capital,  and  the  Small 
Semi-diameter  of  the  Polygon  :  And  the  other,  a  Line  drawn 
to  the  Circumference  from  the  Centre  thro'  the  Gorges. 


SEMI-ELLIPSE. 

Hence  Semidia  metral  «,,that  is  a  semidiameter. 
1678  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  v.  86  The  Semi-Diametral  line 
proceeding  from  the  Center. 

Se:mi-dia;phanous,  a.  Now  rare.  [SEMI- 
7  a.]  Partially  or  imperfectly  transparent. 

1663  BOYLE  Exp.  Hist.  Colours  i.  iii.  22  We  should  not 
judge  it  Opacous,  but  either  Translucid,  or  at  least  Semi- 
diaphanous,  a  1728  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  (1729)  i. 
I.  87  A  yellowish  semidiaphanous  Crust.  1826  KIRBY&  SP. 
Entoni.  xxxv.  III.  606  Those  [tegmina]  of  the  Man  es  that 
resemble  dry  leaves  are  only  semidiaphanous. 

Hence  f  Semi-diaphane-ity. 

1663  BOYLE  E.rf.  Hist.  Colours  i.  iii.  73  The  Transparency 
or  Semi-diaphamety  of  the  Superficial  Corpuscles  of  Bigger 
Bodies. 

Se:mi-diirrnal,  a.    [SEMI-  5  a.] 

1.  Astron.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,   or  per- 
formed in,  half  the  time  between  the  rising  and 
setting    of   a    celestial    body.     Chiefly   in    semi- 
diurnal arc. 

1504  KLVKDEV\L -Exerc.  in.  xviii.  (1597)  154  It  deuideththe 
artificial  day  and  artificiall  night  each  of  them  into  two 
parts,  that  is  to  say,  into  two  semi-diurnall  and  into  two 
seminocturnall  parts.  Ibid.  1.  176  b,  There  will  remaine 
9.  houres  4'8.  which  is  the  length  of  the  artificiall  day,  when 
the  Sunne  is  in  the  first  degree  of  Scorpio,  the  one  halfe 
wherof  is  called  the  semi-diurnall  Arke  of  that  artificial  day. 
i664>WAKELY  Mariners-Compass  rectified  (1694)  93  Astro- 
nomical Tables  of  Semidiurnal  and  Seminocturnal  Arches. 
1725  WATTS  Geog.  %  Astron.  xix,  The  difference  between 
the  sun  or  star's  semidiurnal  arc  and  a  quadrant  or  ninety 
degrees.  1852  HIND  Astron.  Vocab.  52  Semi-diurnal  Arc,  is 
half  the  arc  described  by  a  heavenly  body  between  its  rising 
and  setting.  1867  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  Vocab.  801. 

2.  Occurring  every  twelve  hours.     Chiefly  of  the 
tides. 

1794  SULIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  414  The  tides  are  semi-diurnal 
polar  effusions,  as  the  general  currents  of  the  ocean  are 
semi-annual.  1813  J.  FORBES  Oriental  Mem.  I.  309  The 
sole  cause  then  of  these  semidiurnal  breezes,  being  the 
capacity  which  the  earth  has  for  acquiring  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  that  of  the  sea.  1866  L.OCKYER  Gnillennn's 
Heavens  59  The  semi-diurnal  oscillatory  movement  of  the 
waters  of  tne  ocean,— the  tides. 

3.  Ent.  Partly  diurnal,  flying  at  twilight. 
In  recent  Diets. 

Se:mi-divi*uef  a.  [SEMI-  i.]  Half  divine; 
that  is  a  demigod. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  95  All  whatsoeuer  is 
..brought  in  by  those  outcasts  of  Moses,  staine  of  Solon, 
and  refuse  of  Licurgus,  must  be  reputed  for  Metaphisicall, 
semie  Diuine.  1846  GROTE  Greece  L  iv.  I.  no  Either  the 
common  god  whom  they  worshipped,  or  some  semi-divine 
being  closely  allied  to  him.  1874  LISLE  CARR  Jud.  Givynne 
I.  vii.  226  The  new  governess  was  actually  attempting  to 
level  sarcasm  at  the  semi-divine  head  of  her  mistress. 

Se'mi-dome.  [SEMi-6a.j  Half  a  dome,  usually 
one  formed  by  vertical  section. 

1788  GIBBON  Decl.tfF,  xl.  IV.  94  The  inside  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  cupola,  the  two  larger,  and  the  six  smaller,  semi-domes 
[etc.].  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  74/1  A  large  semicircular 
.  .apsis,  covered  by  a  semi-dome.  1874  Contentp.  Rev.  Oct. 
161  The.,  figure  of  Christ  in  the  semi-dome  of  the  apse. 

Hence  Be 'mi-domed,  Semi-do  'mical  adjs.t 
having  the  form  of  a  semi-dome. 

1864  LADY  EASTLAKE  Hist.  Our  Lord  L  19  The  semi- 
domed  tribune  or  apse.  «  1878  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit. 
(1879)  II-  25°  Other  semi-domical  projections  branching  out 
from  the  walls  which  support  the  great  semi-domes.  1888 
Gd.  Words  238  The . .  semi-domed  nest  [of  the  willow  wren]. 

Semi-dou-ble,  a.  (sb.)    [SEMI-  i.    So  Fr.] 

1.  Ltiurg.    (See  quots.)     Also  sb,  =  semi-double 
feast,     [tr.  med.L.  $emidupkx,~\ 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  Semidouble  office  has 
double  Vespers  and  Nine  Lessons  at  Mattins ;  but  the 
Anthems  are  not  re-doubled.  1850  Vesper  Bk.  Pref.  p.  xii, 
Sundays  and  Days  within  an  Octave  are  Semi-doubles. 
1884  Cat/i.  Diet.  344/1  On  semi-doubles,  half  of  the  antiphon 
was  repeated  before,  the  whole  after  the  psalm.  1909  Cath. 
Encycl.  VI.  23/1  In  the  Mass,  the  semidouble  has  always  at 
least  three  orationes  or  prayers. 

2.  Of  flowers :  Having   the   innermost  stamens 
perfect,  while  the  outermost  have  become  petaloid. 

1720  P.  BLAIR  Bot.  Ess.  iv.  29^  The  double  Roses  seldom 
fructify,  but  if  you  shall  take  tne  Hip  of  one  that's  semi- 
double  [etc.].  1796  New  Ann.  Reg.  146,  I  had  collected 
my  opium  from  double  or  semi-double  poppies.  1861  BENT- 
LEY  Man.  Bot.  366  Cultivated  semi-double  flowers. 

Semie,  obs.  f.  SEMEE.    Semied,  var.  SEMEED. 

Se:  mi-elli'pse.  [SEMI-  6  a.]  The  half  of  an 
ellipse  bisected  oy  one  of  its  diameters  (usually  the 
transverse). 

1733  TULL  Horse-Hoeing'  Hnsb.  xxii.  344  The  two  Semi- 
Ellipses,  which  are  on  the  Fore-sides  of  their  longest  Axes 
or  Diameters.  1841  MILLER  Old  Red  Sandstone  viii.  (1887) 
150  The  convex  or  sharpened  edge  is  elongated  into  a  semi- 
ellipse  cut  in  the  line  of  its  shortest  diameter,  a  1878  SIR 
G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Arc/tit.  (187^9)  I.  57  To  make  the  section 
of  the  narrower  vault  an  upright  semi-ellipse. 

So  Se:mi-elH'psis  (hence  Se  mi-elli-ptic, 
-elli'ptical  adjs.);  Semi-ellipsoidal  a.y  of  the 
form  of  half  an  ellipsoid. 

1767  FERGUSON  in  Pkil.  Trans.  LVII.  392  Right  lines.. 
shall  cut  the  *semi-ellipsis  in  those  points  through  which 
the  hour-lines  must  be  drawn.  1833-4  J.  PHILLIPS  in  En- 
cycl. Metrop.  (1845)  VI.  703/1  The  Yorkshire  flagstone  is 
..used,  to  make  curb  stones  of  two  feet  in  height,  the 
laminae  being  placed  vertically,  and  the  block  worked  above 
to  a  *semi-elhpsoidal  figure.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss. 
Bot.  Tertnst  *Semielliptic,  half-elliptic,  the  division  being 
longitudinal.  1907  Westm.  Gaz.  u  Nov.  6/3  The  suspension 
of  the  rear  part  of  the  chassis  is  now  by  three-quarter  ellip- 


SEMI-FERAL. 

tical  springs  ^instead  of  semi-elliptics.  1762  Ann,  Reg.  75 
A  bright  semicircular  or  *semielliptical  arch  over  the  moon. 
1841  MILLER  Old  Red  Sandstone  viii.  (1887)  166  They 
remind  one.  .of  pieces  of  ancient  iron  armour,  fitted  into 
semi-elliptic.il  scales.  1866  R.  TATE  Brit.  Mollnsks  iv.  128 
The  aperture  is  oblique,  semiellip tical,  thin. 

Semi-fe  ral,  a.  [SEMI-  2 ;  cf.  L.  semifer> 
and  see  FERAL  a.2,  FERINE.]  Half-wild. 

1887  FLOWER  in  Encycl,  Brit.  XXII.  774/1  The  semiferal 
pigs  of  New  Granada.  1906  IVestm.  Gaz.  29  Dec.  4/1  A 
stag  in  Warnham  Park,  one  of  a  semi-feral  herd. 

So  Se  mi'ferine,  Semiferous  (rarg~0)  adjs. 

1854  KEIGHTLEY  Mythol.  (ed.  3)  933  The  she-dragon 
Delphync,  a  *semi-ferine  maid.  1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  III. 
605  [Achilles]  is  represented  as  having  owed  everything  to 
the  peculiar  training  of  Chiron;  whose  semi-ferine  life  he 
shared.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Semiferous^  half  wilde. 

Semi-fidel,  a.  [f.  SEMI-  +  -fdel  in  INFIDEL.] 
That  is  a  half-believer. 

1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  xv.  (1862)  37  Some  of  the  infidel, 
some  of  the  semi-fidel,  and  some  of  the  super-fidel  schools. 

Se'miflex,  v.  [SEMI-  3.]  trans.  To  bend  into 
a  position  halfway  between  that  of  extension  and 
that  of  complete  flexure. 

1833-6  Todd's Cycl.  A  nat.  1. 805/2  Supposing  that  a  muscu- 
lar effort  equal  to  20  would  completely  bend  the  elbow,  one 
equal  to  10  would  semiflex  it.  1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Maleaignc's 
Man.  Oper.  Surg.  224  Semiflex  the  limb,  to  extend  the  parts 
and  enlarge  the  articular  line. 

So  Se'miflexed,  Se  mifle'xion,  -fle'xure. 

1836-0  Todd's  CycL  Anat.  II.  78/1  The  whole  limb  re- 
mains  habitually  in  the  "semiflexed  position.  1879  St. 
George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  323  The  right  Icnee  was  semiflexed  ; 
the  joint  was  greatly  distended.  1828  Lancet  12  Apr.  64/1 
The  fingers  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  *semiflexion.  1767 
GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  91  *Semitlexure  is  the  proper 
position  to  keep  the  limb  in,  the  muscles  being  then  in  a 
state  of  relaxation. 

Semi-flo-ret.  Dot.  [SEMI-  6  c.]  A  floret  hav- 
ing a  ligulate  corolla,  as  in  the  dandelion. 

1731  BAILEY  (ed.  2),  Semi-JJoret  (with  Florists),  an  half- 
flourish,  is  tubulous  at  the  beginning  like  a  Floret,  and 
afterwards  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  tongue.  1785  MARTYN 
Rousseau's  Bot.  vi.  68  You  have  observed  two  sorts  of  florets 
in  the  Daisy :  the  yellow  ones,  which  occupy  the  middle. . 
of  the  flower,  and  the  little  white  tongues.,  which  surround 
them. . .  We  shall  leave  to  the  first  the  name  of  Florets,  and 
to  distinguish  the  second  we  shall  call  them  Semi-florets. 

So  Semi-flo  scule,  in  Latin  form  -flo'sculus; 
hence  Seml-flo-acnlar,  -flo-sculose,  -flo'sculous 
adjs.,  having  semi-florets  (cf.  LIOULATE  a.  i). 

1753  Chamttrs'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Scorzotiera,  The  flower 
is  of  the  *semifloscular  kind.  1727  P.  BLAIR  Pharmaco-Bot. 
V.  210  All  the  "Semifioscles  or  half  Flourishes  have  a  Capil- 
lamentum  and  Vagina.  Ibid.  227  The  yellow  radiated 
large  Flowers,  .have  their  Corona,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
Rows  of  very  small  Semifloscules.  1720  —  Bot.  Ess.  i.  30 
Each  of  these  Flosculi,  and  *Sc>niflosciilit  are  situated  upon 
the  top  of  an  Embryo  seminis.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot. 
in.  xx.  (1776)  232  The  *Semiflosculose  Flowers  of  Tourne- 
fort.  1866  Treast  Bot.,  Sfinijlosculose,  having  the  corolla 
split  and  turned  to  one  side,  as  in  the  ligule  of  composites. 
1710  P.  BLAIR  Bot.  Ess.  iii.  128  "Semirlosculous  Flowers. 
1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  III.  422/2  One  naked  seed,  and 
compound  flowers  semiflosculous. 

Semifluid,  a.  (and  rf.)  [SEMI-  7  a.]  A.  adj. 
Of  a  consistency  midway  between  fluid  and  solid. 

1775  ASH,  Semifluid,  imperfectly  fluid.  1791  BEDDOES  in 
Phtl.  Trans.  LXXXI.  174  Workman  keeps  stirring  and 
turning  over  the  metal  ;  in  3  m.  it  becomes  soft  and  semi- 
fluid.  1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  37  The  reason 
why  thick  soups,  pies,  puddings,  and  all  semifluid  masses, 
retain  their  heat . .  so  much  longer  than  equal  bulks  of  mere 
fluid.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  xix,  Semifluid,  as  if 
composed  of  earth  and  water.  1880-1  SAVILLE  KENT  Man. 
Infusoria  I.  23$  Manas  fluida, ..  Body  soft  and  semifluid, 
exceedingly  variable  in  shape. 

B.  sb.  A  semi-fluid  substance. 


33  What  property  does  ice  possess  wmcn  enables  it  to  creep 
upon  slopes  adown  which  only  fluids  and  semi-thuds  can  move  T 

Hence  Se  miflui-rtity. 

1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  1 1.  455  The  semifluidily 
of  tar.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  n.  xxv.  365  A  proof  of  the 
semi-fluidity  of  the  glacier. 

Se-nii-form,  sb.  [SEMI-  2,  6  f.]  An  imperfect 
form  ;  Cry  St.,  a  hemihedral  form. 

1836  SMART,  Semi-form.  1895  STORY-MASKELYNE  Crys- 
iallogr.  §  137  A  form  of  the  hemi-symmetrical  kind  will  be 
termed  a  semifoim  or  a  hemihedron. 

Semi-form,  a.  rare-°.  [ad.  L.  semiformis,  f. 
semi-  SEMI-  +  forma  FOBM  rf.J  '  Half  formed,  im- 
perfect' (Bailey,  1721). 

Semi-formed,  a.  [SEMI-  I,  ?  partly  after  L. 
semiformis  (see  prec.).]  Half-formed. 

1828-31  WEBSTER,  Semi-formed,  half-formed ;  imperfectly 
formed;  as,  semi-formed  crystals.  1897  MARY  KINCSLEY 
W.  Africa  44  Transparent  semi-formed  images  of  his  own 
delirium. 

Semi-globe.  [SEMI- 6  a.]  The  half  of  a  globe; 
a  hemispnere  or  hemispherical  form,  structure,  etc. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  m.  ii.  312  A  semi-globe,  with  the  flat 
part  upwards.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  142,  I 
do  not.  .determine,  whether  Semi-globes,  or  common  square 
Lamps,  will  prove  most  commodious.  1792  A.  YOUNG  Trav. 
France  I.  17  The  hills.. swell  in  beautiful  Reini-glol)es.  1867 
G.  F.  CHAMRERS  Astron.  vi.  vi.  550  Diodorus  conceived  it  [sc. 
the  Milky  Way]  to  be  a  dense  celestial  fire,  shewing  itself 
through  the  clefts  of  the  starting  and  dividing  semi-globes. 
1875  BRASH  Eccl.  Arcliit.  Irel.  43  The  next  order  is  en- 
riched  with  a  line  of  semiglobes. 
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So  semi-glo'bose,  -glo'bnlar  adjs.,  of  the  form 
of  a  semi-globe  or  hemisphere. 

1721  BAILEY,  *Scmiglobidar,  of  the  Form  of  half  a  Globe. 
1818  KIKBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  vi.  (ed.  3)  I.  199  The  red  "semi- 
globose  bodies  of  the  gravid  females.  1821  J.  PARKINSON 
Outl.  Oryctol.  100  The  central  semiglobular  ventricular 
cavity.  _  Ibid.  159  A  semiglobose  univalve.  1891  T.  HARDY 
Tess  xlii,  The  irregular  chalk  table-land  or  plateau,  bosomed 
with  semi-globular  tumuli. 

Se-migod.  [SEMI-  2  •  freq.  used  to  render  L. 
sentideus,  Gr.  j};«0fos.]  A  demigod. 

1417  CAPGRAVE  Chrrm.  (Rolls)  50  Thei  had  doute,  whan  he 
was  ded,  whethir  thei  schuld  a  noumbir  him  among  the  hie 
goddis  or  semigoddes.  1596  FITZ-GEFFREY  Sir  F.  Drake 
(1881)  16  Some  semi-God,  more  then  a  mortall  creature. 
1613  B.  JONSON  Golden  Age  Kcst.  Wks.  (1616)  1013  Yonder 
soules.  .m  Elysian  bowres.  .That  for  their  liuing  good,  now 
semigods  are  made.  1618  CHAPMAN  Hcsioit  I.  254  Diuine 
Heroes;  That  the  surnames  bore  Of  Semigods.  1726  LEONI 
Alberti's  Archil.  II.  21/2  Semi-Gods  and  Heroes  to  be 
Guardians  over  Cities.  1831  KEIGHTLEY  KTytlwl.  H.  i.  259 
The  divine  race  of  heroes,  in  former  times  called  Semigods. 
1860  EM  ERSON  Cond.  Life,  Culture  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  363  Can 
rules  or  tutors  educate  The  semigod  whom  we  await  ? 

Seiuihrailt,  a.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  semihiant-em, 
f.  semi-  SEMI-  i  +  hiant-em,  pres.  pple.  of  hiare  to 
gape.]  Of  lips:  Half-open. 

1873  M.  COLLINS  Miranda  xxx,  He  stooped  and  softly 
kissed  the  semihiant  lips. 

Semili,  obs.  form  of  SEEMLY  adv. 

Se-milor,  alteration  of  SIMILOR  by  association 
with  SEMI-,  quasi  '  half-gold '. 

1866  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Man.  I.  321  An  inner  smooth 
unbroken  tube  of  semilor  [printed  semidor].  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  I.  63  Jeweller's  Alloys.. Semilor. 

Semilunar  (semil'S-nli),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  mod.L. 
semiliinaris,  f.  *semihlna  half-moon  (cf.  late  L. 
semililniitm);  see  SEMI- 6  a  and  LUNAR.  Cf.  F. 
semi-Iunairt.]  A.  adj.  Half-moon-shaped;  cre- 
scentic. (Cf.  LUNAR  a.  3.)  a.  in  general  use. 


XXX.  556  Some  exactly  Square,  some  oblong  Square,  some 
Semi-lunar.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scott,  in  1772, 188  A  beauti- 
ful semilunar  bay.  vjy$  Anna  Stward1*  Lett.  (1811)  IV.  102 
A  semilunar  seat,  beneath  its  boughs,  admits  four  people. 
1865  LUBBOCK  Prek.  Times  74  It  is  probable  that  the  semi, 
lunar  instruments  were  fixed  in  wooden  handles,  and  then 
used  in  cleaning  skins. 

b.  Zool.)  Bot.)  and  Anat.  (e.g.  semilunar  carti- 
fagt*  fold,  ganglion,  valve :  see  quots.). 
1681  GREW  Mttsawn  i.  ii.  103  The  Snout  [sc.  of  the  River- 


-hape  •__  _  _„. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Semilunar  Valves,  .are  little  Valves 
or  Membranes  of  a  Semilunar  Figure,  placed  in  the  Orifice 
of  the  ^Pulmonary  Artery,  to  prevent  the  Relapse  of  the 
Blood  into  the  Heart  at  the  time  of  its  Dilatation.  1753 
Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.,  All  the  species  of  the  semi- 
lunar  shells  have  few  convolutions.  1763 /*A//.  Trans.  LIV. 
180  In  the  abdomen  this  nerve  unites  with  the  par  vagum 
of  the  right  side,  and  together  form  the  great  semi-lunar 
Ganglion.  1768  PENNANT  in  Ibid.  LVIII.  03  Between  the 
toes  is  a  strong  semilunar  membrane,  1831  KNOX  Cloquefs 
Anat.  133  The  Semilunar  Bone  (os  Lnnatum)t  is  smaller 
and  less  elongated  than  the  scaphoid.  Its  upper  surface  is 
convex  and  smooth.  1839-47  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  84/2 
The  lacrymal  caruncle  and  semilunar  fold.  1840  W.  J.  WIL- 
SON Anat.  Vade  M.  (1842)  69  The  semilunar  bone  may  be 
known  by  haying  a  crescentic  concavity,  and  a  somewhat 
crescentic  outline.  1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  474  The  nasal  open- 
ing in  males  is  irregularly  semilunar.  1871  DARWIN  Desc. 
Man  I.  i.  23  In  man.  .[the  third  eyelid]  exists. .as  a  mere 
rudiment,  called  the  semilunar  fold.  1873  MIVART  Elem. 
Atiat.v.  183  Two  inter-articular  cartilages,  called  semilunar, 
are.  .interposed  between  the  cartilaginous  articular  surfaces 
of  the  femur  and  those  of  the  tibia. 

B.  sb.  A  semilunar  bone,  valve,  etc. 
1893   S.  GEE  Auscult.  fy  Percuss,  i.   iii.  50  That  the 
closure  of  the  aortic  semilunars  precedes  that  of  the  pul- 
monary semilunars. 

Semilu'nary,  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [Formed 
as  prec. :  see  -AKY.]  =  prec.  adj. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  13  The  Soldania  Bay  is 
of  a  semi-lunary  forme.  1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  \\.  xii. 
§  6  Schol.,  The  semilunaryvalvulas.  1678  Phil.  Trans. 
XII.  1037  They  both  made  but  one  continued  semilunary 
Body.  1715  Ibid.  XXIX.  328  The  semilunary  Valves  in  the 
Mouth  of  the  Aorta.  174^8  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (I&H)  VI. 
in  Semilunary  rays  darting  from  gilded  clouds,  surround- 
ing  an  achievement  motto,  In  Coelo  Salus. 

Semilu'uate,  a.  [As  prec.:  see  -ATE 2.] 
=  LUNATE. 

1841  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Btrw.  Nat.  Club  I.  Ix.  266  Oper- 
rulum  semilunate.  1847-9  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  i.  402/2 
Semi  lunate  pancreatic  glands.  1881-4  COOKK  Brit.  Fresk-tv. 
A  Igae  I.  47  Cells  semilunate,  with  the  cusps  either  expanded 
or  curved  inwards. 

So  Se  mi-lu-nated  a. 

1726  MONRO  Anat.  Bones  106  We  remark  on  the  occipital 
Bone  a  small  Rising  and  semUunated  Excavation  of  each 


Side.    1785  LATHAM  Gen.Synopsis  Birds  III.  i.  203  Avoset. 
. .  Feet  palmated  i   the  webs  deeply  semilunated 
each  toe. 


SEMINAL. 

1880  V.  HARRIS  &  POWER  Man.  Physiol.  Lab.  46  Granular 
semilunar  bodies,  the  semilunes  of  Heidenhain.  1905  Daily 
Chron.  18  Oct.  4/4  The  vast  semi-lune  along  the  Strand. 

t  Semi-mature,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L. 
semimaturus  \  see  SEMI-  i,  MATURE  a.]  Half  ripe. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  529  Semymature  also  me  may 
hem  glene. 

Semi-me-tal.  Old  Chem.  [ad.  mod.L.  semi- 
metalliim\  see  SEMI-  2,  7!.]  A  non-malleable  metal. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  $  Min.  Introd.  f  2  b,  Semi- 
mettals,  &c.  which  are  mineral  bodies,  neere  in  nature  unto 
mettals.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  89  [A  Metal]  may 
comprehend  both  those  that  are  strictly  called  Metals  (not 
excluding  common  argent  vive  to  be  one)  and  tho.se  that  arc 
ulso  called  serr: '-  -  *--'  •  • 


Se  mi-lune.  [As  if  ad.  l^semiluna  half-moon : 
see  SEMI-  6  a  and  LUNK  3.]  A  semilunar  or  crescent-   | 
shaped  form,  structure,  etc. ;  Fortif.  —  DEMI-LUNE  2.   i 

1858   HOLDFN  Hum.  Osteol.  (1878)  162  The  'semilunar'    j 
bone  may  be  told  by  its  two  ' semilunes*  below.     i86a 
R,\u'LiNsox.-J«c.  Mon.  Assyria  iv,  Between  this  outer  barrier 
and  the  City  moat  were  interposed  a  species  of  semilune. 


Semi-metal,  This  term  is  now  obsolete.  1835  POE  Ad~\ 
Hans  Pfaail'Wks.  1864  I.  8  A  particular  metallic  substance 
or  semi-metal. 

Se  mi-nieta'llic,  a.  [SEMI-  7  i.]  Partly  me- 
tallic ;  spec,  of  the  nature  of  a  '  semi-metal '. 

1748-53  J.  HILL  Mat.  Med.  (J.),  The  semimetallick  recre- 
ments. 1794  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  164  Lustre,  of 
the  grey  part,  silky,  verging  to  the  semimetallic.  1804  Edi>:. 
Rev.  III.  393  Semi-metallic  matter. 

'!•  Seniiuair'e.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  stminaire 
(i6th  c.  in  Hatz,-Darm.),  ad.  L.  seminarium 

SEMINARY  sb^~\   =  SEMINARY  j£.i 

ci44o  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vi.  64  The  semynair  is  doluen  in 
this  mone  Al  bisily. 

Seminal  ^  se  'minal),  a.  and  sb.  Also  4-5 
semynall,  5-6  seminall.  [a.  F.  seminal  (i4th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  seminal,  It.  semi- 
nale,  ad.  L.  seminal-is,  f.  scmin-t  sSmen  seed , 
SEMEN  :  see  -AL.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
seed ;  of  the  nature  of  seed. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  seed  or  semen  of  men 
and  animals  (applied  Phys.  and  Anat.  to  structures 
adapted  to  contain  or  convey  semen) ;  of  the  nature 
of  semen. 

1398  TREVISA.  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  i.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe 
humoure  seminal.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm. 
(1652)  90  Then  is  the  Marriage  perfect. .;  And  ye  maie  trewly 
know.. How  the  seminall  seed  Masculine,  Hath  wrought 
and  won  the  Victory,  Upon  the  menbtrualls  worthily.  1620 
VENNER  Via  Recta  vii.  154  They  notably  strengthen  the 
seminall  vessels.  1675  Phil.  Trans.  V11I.  6047  Animals,  of 
spontaneous  and  seminal  generation.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  II.  19  The  seminal  liquor,  not  only  of  males, 
but  of  females  also,  abounds  in  these  moving  little  animals, 
1853  G.  BIRD  Urin.  Deposits  §  345  (ed.  4)  360  Some  time 
after  a  seminal  emission.  1861  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd. 
(ed.  3)  51  We  regard  the  former  as  an  ovary  and  the  second 
as  a  testicle  or  seminal  capsule.  1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  351 
The  seminal  matter  is  poured  out. 

f  b.  Begotten  of  the  seed  (of  a  person).   Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  x.  43  Some  deny  his 
Divinity,  that  he  was  begotten  of  humane  principles,  and 
the  seminall  sonne  of  Joseph. 

2.  \Vith  reference  to  plants  ;  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  seed.     Bot.  Of  organs  or  structures  : 
Serving  to  contain  the  seed. 

t Seminalplant ( =  w\Q&.\J.plantulastwinalis) :  thefuture 
plant  as  contained  in  the  seed,  the  embryo.  ^  Seminalroot 
=  RADICLE  i.  Seminal  leaf=  COTYLEDON. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  125  The  seminal 
spike  of  Mercuric  weld.  i66oSnARROCK  Vegetables  56  Every 
small  particle  of  that  imperfect  plant  being  rather  beleived 
seminall.  .than  [etc.].  1671  GREW  Anat.  PI.  \.  L  (1682)  5 
If  you  take  the  Lobe  of  a  Bean,  and  lengthwise  pare  off  its 
Parenchyma  by  degrees,  and  in  extreme  thin  slices,  many 
Branches  of  the  Seminal  Root. .will  appear.  1691  RAY 
Creation  \.  (1692)  99  Most  Seeds  having  in  them  a  seminal 
Plant  perfectly  formed.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.  I, 
Seminal  Leaves,  c  1770  A.  HUNTER  Georg.  Ess.  (1777)  262 
The  seminal  root  serves  the  purposes  of  an  anchor.  1833 
HOOKER  in  Smith  Eng.  Flora  V.  i.  10  The  inner  membrane 
(or  seminal  bag)  is  attached  by  numerous  threads  or  veins 
to  the  inside  of  the  outer  covering.  1837  P.  KEITH  Bot. 
Lex.  119  The  former  (epigean  cotyledons]  springing  up 
during  the  process  of  germination,  and  being  converted 
into  seminal  leaves. 

fb.  Produced  from  seed.  Obs. 
1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Crocus,  There  are  several 
other  Varieties  of  the  Spring  Crocus. .,  which  are  seminal 
Productions.  1766  Complete  Farmer  s.  v.  Pease  5  Z  i/i 
Several  of  the  above-mentioned,  .are.  .only  seminal  varia- 
tions, which  will  degenerate  into  their  original  state  in  a  few 
years,  if  they  are  not  very  carefully  managed.  1796  C. 
MARSHALL  Gardening  v.  (1798)  68  A  seminal  variety  of  any 
tree,  or  shrub,  that  is  remarkably  different  from  the  original. 
3.  gen.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  seed  or  repro- 
ductive elements  existing  in  organic  bodies,  or 
attributed  in  p re-scientific  belief  to  inorganic  sub- 
stances. Formerly  often  in  seminal  power t  virtue : 
the  power  of  producing  offspring. 

1605  TIMME  Qufrsit.  n.  iv.  117  Gold  phylosophicall,.. 
having  gotten  a  more  perfect  vegetation  and  seminal  vertue, 
may  be  dissolued  into  any  liquor.  1651  BIGGS  New.  Disp. 
P  73  The  Earth  hath  of  herself  a  seminall  vertue  of  producing 
herbs.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacrm  m.  ii.  §  17. 463  And  con- 
sequently different  appearances  and  effects  may  be  caused 
tn  the  same  bodies,  though  it  results  from  seminal  principles. 
1698  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  122  To  prove  our  assertion  about 
the  seminal  production  of  all  living  creatures,,  .we  appeal  to 
observation  and  experiment  1701  SWIFT  Contests  Nobles  $ 
Comm.  v.  Misc.(i7ii)  74  We  cannot  prolong  the  Period  of  a 
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Commonwealth  beyond  the  Decree  of  Heaven,  or  the  Date 
of  its  Nature,  any  more  than  Humane  Life  beyond  the 
Strength  of  the  Seminal  Virtue. 

4.  Jig.  Having  the  properties  of  seed ;  containing 
the  possibility  of  future  development. 

a  1639  WOTTON  Surv.  Educ.  in  Reliq.  (1672)  77  In  divers 
Children  their  ingenerate  and  seminal  powers  (as  I  may 
call  them)  lie  deep.  1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  294  Con- 
ferring upon  them  Seminal  and  Initial  Grace,  which  doth 
not  presuppose  Faith,  but  is  it  self  the  seed  of  Faith,  a  1703 
BURKITT  On  N.  T.  Acts  viii.  25  Sinful  thoughts  are  radical 
and  seminal  evils.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  184  F  i  A 
careless  glance  upon  a  favourite  author,.. is  sufficient  to 
supply  the  first  hint  or  seminal  idea.  1779  —  L.  P.,  Milton^ 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  great  works  in  their  seminal  state, 


Jaylor  Coleridge— the  two  gr 

England  in  their  age.  1883  A.  ROBERTS  O.  T.  Revision  v. 
105  The  Book  of  Job.. seems  to  abound  in  those  seminal 
thoughts  which  were  developed  and  exhibited  clearly  in  the 
later  books,  1889  J.  M.  ROBERTSON  Ess.  tojvards  Crit. 
Method  30  It  was  due  to  no  seminal  virtue  in  him  that 
French  literature  later  flowered  afresh. 

b.  nonce-use.  Concerned  with  the  '  seeds  *  of 
future  growth. 

1837  HARE  Gnesses  Ser.  i.  (1873)  199  The  true  reformer  is 
the  Seminal  Reformer,  not  the  Radical. 

f  B.  sb.     Obs. 

1.  A  seminal  particle  ;  a  seed,  germ.    Also  Jig. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  xvii.  379  Perhaps  they 

containe  the  seminals  of  Spiders,  and  Scorpions.  1661  GLAN- 
VILL  Van.  Dogm.  155  Did  it  [the  Peripatetic  Philosophy] 
suppose  any  thing  of  the  form  to  pre-exist  m  the  matter,  as 
the  seminal  of  its  being;  'twere  a  tolerable  sense  to  say  it 
were  educed  from  it.  1671  R.  BOHUN  Disc,  Wind  175  The 
seminals  of  heat.  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  iv.  §  4 
Mother-vices,  which  carry  in  their  Bowels  the  seminals  of 
other  Iniquities. 

2.  Phys.  A  seminal  vessel  or  duct. 

1733  Ordinary  of  Newgate  No.  i.  Advt.,  By.  .replenish- 
ing the  Reins  and  Seminals. 

t  Semina'lity.  Obs.  Also  seminalty.  [f. 
SEMINAL  a.  +  -ITT.]  Seminal  quality,  principle,  or 
condition. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iij.  n  As  though  there 
were  a  seminalitie  in  Urine.  1651  in  Biggs  New  Disp. 
Verses  to  Author  c  2,  My  Quill  Is  to  seek  the  Seminalty  of 
things  That's  cover'd  in  these  Lines.  1665  NEEDHAM  Med. 
Medicinx  141  The  SeminaUty  or  Ferment  of  the  Disease 
being  lodged  in  the  Seed. 

b.  pi.  Seminal  properties ;  seminal  particles, 
germs.  ///.  and  Jig. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  P  2  r  5  Alien  humours  and  seminalities. 
1665  NEEDHAM  Med.  Medicinae  62  The  Influence  which  the 
Seminalities  of  the  Pox  have  by  intermixture  with  other 
Maladies.  1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penitent  Pardoned  \.  iv.  (1713) 
87  Such  kind  of  mutinous  thoughts,  such  jealousies  and 
suspicions  are.  -the  seminalities  of  all  rebellion  against  God. 
1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  \.  §  28  Like  the  dispersed 
Seminalities  of  Vegetables  at  the  Creation,  scattered  through 
the  whole  Mass  of  the  Earth. 

Seminally  (se'minali),  adv*  ?now  rare.  [f. 
SEMINAL  a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  seminal  state  or  manner ; 
as  a  seed,  germ,  or  reproductive  element ;  in  the 
form  or  state  of  seed  ;  as  regards  germination  or 
reproduction.  Chiefly  fig. 

1634  JACKSON  Creed  vii.  vii.  Wks.  VII.  35  All  prediction  of 
contingents  to  come,  or  of  events  not  as  yet  seminally  extant 
in  their  natural  causes  was  from  divine  inspiration.  1640  BP. 
REVNOLDS  Passions  xxxii.  394  If  the  Soule  be  seminally  tra- 
duced, it  must  be  either  from  the  body,  or  from  the  soule  of 
the  Parents.  1675  BAXTER  Cath.  Theol.  n.  v.  105  Why  am  I 
guilty  of  what  Adam  did,  but  because  I  have  a  nature  that 
was  seminally  in  him?  1772  FLETCHER  Logica  Genev.  150 
If  we  all  received  an  unspeakable  injury  by  being  seminally 
In  Adam  when  he  fell. .we  all  received  also  an  unspeakable 
blessing  by  being  in  his  loins  when  God  spiritually  raised 
him  up.  1847  A.  M'LEAN  Comm.  Hebr.  I.  vii.  264  Levi. . 
may  be  said  to  have  been  seminally  in  the  loins  of  Abraham 
when  Melchisedec  met  him.  1887  GLADSTONE  in  i^th  Cent. 
Jan.  2  Homer.. is.  .also  a  great  dramatist,  and  contains 
within  him  seminally  the  drama  of  his  country. 

t  Se'minant.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  L.  seminant- 
enij  pres.  pple.  of  seniinare  to  sow.]  A  sower 
of  seed ;  applied  allusively  to  a  seminary  priest  : 
cf.  SEEDMAN  and  SEMINARY  a.  2  and  sb2  2. 

c  1588  SEGAR  Blazon  of  Papists  C  3,  A  Papist  Seminant 
loyn'd  with  the  rest  of  this  pernicious  broode,  Are  Semi- 
nants  calde  lesuistes  of  some. 

tSe'ininar1.  Sc.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  seminarium  : 
see  -AII  2.]  =  SEMINARY  sbl 

"573  TYRIE  Refut.  Knox  44  b,  But  he  of  his  prouidence 
hes  reseruit  sindrie,  as  ane  seminar,  be  quhome  he  lies 
prorogat  his  doctrine  to  the  posteritie. 

|j  Seminar  2  (semina-r).  [Ger.,  ad.  L.  semina- 
riurn  SEMINARY  sb*]  In  German  universities 
(hence  in  certain  British  and  American  universities), 
a  select  group  of  advanced  students  associated  for 
special  study  and  original  research  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  professor.  Also  transf.^  a  class  that 
meets  for  systematic  study  under  the  direction  of 
a  teacher. 

1889  A.  S.  HILL  Our  English  v.  209  In  New  York  and 
Washington,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  'seminars'  are 
periodically  held,  at  which  a  clever  woman  coaches  other 
clever  women  in  the  political,  literary,  and  ethical  topics  of  the 
day.  1892  Daily  News  3  Aug.  6/1  [University  Extension 
meeting  at  Oxford]  A  seminar  is  being  organised  in  connec- 
tion with  the  economic  course,  and  the  students  will  write 
essays  and  have  tutorial  supervision.  1893  Chicago  Advance 
Apr.  27  Tbe  Seminar.. is  a  society  for  the  prosecution  of 


independent  work  in  some  chosen  field.  There  are  to  be  | 
eight  of  these  Seminars  next  year.  1911  Expositor  July  16  \ 
It  has  been  well  dealt  with  in  the  brilliant  volume  of  Essays  j 
from  Dr.  Sanday's  Seminar. 

Seminarial  (semineVrial),  a.  rare.  [f.  SEMI- 
NARY sb.}-  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  seminary. 

1762  tr.  Buschings  Syst.  Geog.  V.  180  Four  are  invested 
with  the  government  of  seminarial  convents.  1870  DICKENS 
£.  Drood  iii,  Miss  Twinkleton,  in  her  seminarial  state  of 
existence. 

Seminarian  (seminee'rian),  a.  and  sb.  rare. 
[f.  SEMINARY  sbl  +  -AN.]  f  A.  adj.  =  SEMINARY  a. 

1584  in  Foley  Rec.  Eng.  Prov.  S.  3.  (1880)  VI.  722  Martin 
Array,  a  Seminarian  priest. 

B.  sb.    -j-  a.  A    seminary   priest    (obs.).     b.    A 
student  at  a  seminary  or  Jesuit  school,  a  seminarist. 


morning  the  clergymen  of  St.  Nicholas.,  were  dragged  with 
their  seminarians  to  the  house  of  St.  Firmin.  1908  G. 
TYRRELL  in  Hibbert  Jrnl.  Jan.  254  In  protecting  the  semi- 
narian from  the  knowledge  of  awkward  facts. 

Hence  Semlna'riarhsm,  the  mannerism  of  a 
seminarian. 

1879  W.  M.  BAKER  His  Majesty  Myself  x\\\\,  (1880)  139 
(Funk) '  He,  at  least,  has  no  seminar ianism  about  him '  she 
said,  incidentally  to  ReveL 

Seminarist  (se'minari.-st).  [f.  SEMINAR-Y  sb.* 
+  -IST.  Cf.  F.  shninariste  (1690  in  Hatz.-Dann.), 
Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  seminarista^  Dn.,  Ger.,  Sw.,  Da. 
seminarist.] 

1.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  educated  in  a  foreign 
seminary  in  the  i6th  and  I7th  c.,  esp.  at  Douay 
for  the  English  mission.     Now  Hist* 

1583  FULKE  Def.  Tr.  Script,  v.  147  One  who  hath  more 
profited  the  Church  of  God,  with  his  sincere  translation,  and 
learned  annotations,  than  all  the  popish  Seminaries,  and 
Seminarists,  shall  be  able  to  hinder  it.  i6jQ~EiVSMMtD  fv^isA 
Plot  i,  I  surprized  her  with  two  of  the  chief  Scotch  Semi- 
narists of  Paris.  1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  III.  Diss. 
Drama  4  The  Romish  regular  Cterici,  Cannon  Regulars, 
Theatins,  Oratorians,  Seminarists,  Chapterists,  &c.  18*6 
J.  R.  BEST  Four  Yrs.  France  6  The  story  of  the  poor  semi- 
narist of  Douay.  1841  D'ISRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  424 
The  seminarists  were  universally  revered  as  candidates  of 
martyrdom. 

2.  A  student  in,  a  seminary ;   chiefly,  a  student 
in  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests. 

1855  BECKFORD  Alcobafa  «$•  Batalha  90  A  tide  of  monks, 
sacristans,  novices,  seminarists.. appeared  all  of  a  sudden 
flowing  forth  from  every  cell  and  cloister.    1862  ll'estm.  Rev. 
Jan.  185  The  greatest  stress  is  laid  [in  Prussian  training- 
colleges]  on  learning  by  heart.   The  seminarist  must  be  able 
to  repeat  without  book  all  the  Scripture  histories  read  in  the 
school.    1877  D.  M.  WALLACE  Russia  iv.  52  The  Bishop  does 
the  same  for  all  the  seminarists  who  wish  to  be  ordained, 
b.  pi.  The  teaching  staff  in  a  seminary. 
A  1668  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  n.  (1670)  119  This  Church  now 
j    belongs  to  the  Seminarists  of  the  German  Colledge.      1873 
•     MORLEY  Rousseau  I.  56  Shortly  the  Seminarists  reported 
that,  though  not  vicious,  their  pupil  was  not  even  good 
enough  for  a  priest,  so  deficient  was  he  in  intellectual  faculty. 
1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  24/1  He  was  sent  to  the  semi- 
narists of  St.  Lazare  to  be  improved  in  classics. 

3.  A  member  of  a  SEMINAR  a. 

1865  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  347  A  Guttingen  student 
could  not  carry  with  him  into  the  world  any  better  recom- 
mendation than  to  have  been  one  of  Heyne's  seminarists. 
1883-5  SckajFs  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  2497/2  [Wessenberg] 
sent  his  seminarists  to  Pestalozzi  to  learn  the  new  method 
of  instruction. 

Hence  Seminari'stic  a,,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
seminary  priest. 

1841  Frasct*sMag.  XXIV.  299  The  mixture  of  seminaristic 
modesty  and  nautical  devil-may-care-ishness.  .caused  me  to 
laugh  outright. 

t  Seminarize,  v.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  SEMINAR-Y 
sb.i  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  sow. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  G  iij,  Eleazer..was  the  first  that 
semmarizd  thys  hope  of  signiorizing  and  freedome  amongst 
them.  1623  COCKERAM  i,  Seminarize^  to  sow  or  plant. 

Seminary  (se'rninari),  sbJ-  Forms :  5  semi- 
nari,  semynari,  5-6  semynary,  5-7  seminarie, 
6  seminarye,  (semenarie,  -ye,  semynarie,  sea- 
xneanary,  //.  Sf.  seminareis),  (7  semenary), 
6-  seminary.  See  also  SEUINAIR(E,  SEMINAR1. 
[ad.  L.  s'eminarium  seed-plot  (also  ./£".)»  orig. 
neut.  of  seminarius  SEMINARY  a.  Cf.  F.  seminairet 
Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  seminariO)  G.  seminar.] 

T"  1.  A  piece  of  ground  in  which  plants  are  sown 
(or  raised  from  cuttings,  etc.)  to  be  afterwards 
transplanted  ;  a  seed-plot.  Obs. 

c  \^QPallad.onHnsb.  in.  480  Let  set  in  to  thy  semynari 
bliue  Oliues  bowis  vj  feet  long  or  fiue.  Ibid.  in.  489,  iv.  558. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvn.  x.  I.  510  Concerning  seminaries 
and  nource -gar dens.  1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  46  Then 
taking  your  grafted  trees  out  of  the  seminary,  you  shall 
transplant  them  into  this  nursery.  1719  LONDON  £  WISE 
Compl.Gard.  185  For  Apple-tree  Seminaries,  plant  the  Wild- 
ings grown  from  the  Kernels. . .  For  a  Seminary  of  Plumbs, 
plant  the  Suckers  of  their  several  kinds.  1778  R.  WESTON 
Card.  «f  Planter's  CaL  (ed,  2)  80  The  Nursery  and  Semi- 
nary. 1829  SOUTH EY  Sir  T.  More  (1831)  II.  47  They  have 
j  become  mere  seminaries.. and  for  raising  dwarf  trees. 
fb.  transf. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  vi.  30  In  that  same  Gardin  all  the 
goodly  flowres,  Wherewith  dame  Nature  doth  her  beautifie, 
. .  Are  fetcht :  there  is  the  first  seminarie  Of  all  things,  that 


are  borne  to  Hue  and  die  [etc.].     1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables 

29  The  ground  itself  from  its  own  seminary  sent  out  the 
supposititious  crop  of  oates, 

f  2.  transf.  A  place  where  animals  are  bred  ; 
a  region  which  supplies  (some  kind  of  animal). 
Also,  a  stock  or  breed  (of  animal).  Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  21  He  that  will  haue  a  good 
flocke  of  Asses,  must  looke  that  the  male  and  female  be 
sounde, .  .and  out  of  a  good  seminary,  as  of  Arcadia  or  Rea. 
Ibid,  69  Very  great  and  large  oxen,  which  the  inhabitants 
cal  PyrhiciX)  because  that  their  first  stocke  or  seminary  were 
kept  by  King  Pirrhus.  1612  SELDEN  Ilhistr.  Dray  ton*  s 
Poly-alb,  vi.  99  The  whole  tract  is  a  Seminary  of  Horses. 
1665  NEEDHAM  Med.  Mcdicime  197  Man's  rotten  Carcase 
becomes  a  Seminary  of  Worms. 

3.  Jig*    a.  A  place  of  origin  and  early  develop- 
ment ;  a  place  or  thing  in  which  something  (e.  g. 
an  art  or  science,  a  virtue  or  vice)  is  developed  or 
cultivated,  or  from  which  it  is  propagated  abun- 
dantly. 

\yyi'&.\y.Hypnerotomachia.ig\))  My  insatiableand  wanton 
eyes..whome  I  founde  the  seminaries  and  moovers  of  all  so 
great  strife  and  trouble,  in  my.. heart.  1596  R.  L[INCHE] 
Diella  viii,  Thyne  eyes  (those  Semynaries  of  my  griefe). 
1623  JACKSON  Creedv.  xx.  Wks.  IV.  177  That  the  seminaries 
of  poetry  should  be  the  chief  nurses  of  idolatry  argues  how 
apt  the  one  is  to  bring  forth  the  other.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  vii.  308  God . .  hath  with  variety  disposed  the 
principles  of  all  things;  wisely  contriving  them  in  their 
proper  seminaries,  and  where  they  best  maintaine  the  in- 
tention of  their  species,  a  1656  USSHER  Power  of  Princes 
n.  (1683)  156  The  bloud  of  this  noble  Army  of  Martyrs 
became  the  fruitful  seminary  thereof.  1659  Gentl.  Calling 
(1696)  114  If  Gentlemen's  families  were  so  ordered,  as  to 
become  Seminaries  of  Industry  and  Sobriety.  1696  WHISTON 
Th.  Earth  (1722)  88  The  Chaos,  that  known  fund  and  semi- 
nary of  the  Six  Days  Creation.  1744  BERKELEY  Siris  §  141 
Wks,  1871  II.  415  All  which  demonstrates  the  air  to  be  a 
common  seminary  and  receptacle  of  all  vivifying  principles. 
1830  MACKINTOSH  Ethical  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  113  The 
virtues  which  guard  the  natural  seminaries  of  the  affections 
are  their  only  true  and  lasting  friends.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  112  The  Council  chamber  at  Edinburgh 
had  been.. a  seminary  of  all  public  and  all  private  vices. 
1864  LOWELL  Study  Windows^  Libr.  Old  Authors  end,  We 
are  profoundly  thankful  for  the  omission  of  a  glossary.  It 
would  have  been  a  nursery  and  seminary  of  blunder. 

b.  A  place,  country,  society,  condition  of  things, 
or  the  like,  in  which  some  particular  class  of 
persons  are  produced  or  trained. 

a  1604  HANMER  Chron.  Irel,  (1633)  53  The  seminarie  or 
bee  hive  of  many  thousands  of  Monkes.  1615  E.  S.  Britain  s 
Buss  E  2  By  which  meanes  euery  Busse  shall  be  a  Semi- 
nary of  Saylors  and  Fishers  also,  for  so  shall  euery  busse 
breede  and  make  Sixe  new  Marriners.  a  1626  BACON  Notes 
Sp.  cone.  War  Spain  Wks.  1826  V.  234  There  is  not  in  the 
world  again  such  a  spring  and  seminary  of  military  people  as 
is  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm. 
Reg.  (Arb.)  33  Those  Netherland  wars  were  the  Queens 
Seminaries,  and  the  Nurseries  of  very  many  brave  Souldiers. 
1750  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  762  The  north  used  to  be  the 
seminary  of  Henry's  and  Margaret's  forces,  supplying  them 
constantly  with  fresh  recruits.  1756-9  A.  BUTLER  Lives  oj 
Saints^  S.  IVasnttlf,  In  the  seventh  century  St.  Vincent. . 
invited  many  holy  monks  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  then 
seminaries  of  saints,  into  the  Netherlands.  1876  BLACKIE 
Lang.  $  Lit.  Scott.  Highl.  v.  309  What  had  once  been . .  the 
seminary  of  a  stout  Celtic  people,  and  the  nursery  of  a 
brave  British  army. 

f  o.  A  continuous  supply  (of  a  class  of  persons). 
1653-6*  HEYLVN  Cosmogr.  m.  (1673)  166/1  And  from  hence 
supply  themselves  with  a  perpetual  Seminary  of  Slaves  and 
Souldiers. 

4.  A  place  of  education,  a  school,  college,  uni- 
versity, or  the  like ;  often  explicitly  (cf.  3  a)  semi" 
nary  of  learning ,  science^  etc.  Also  in  more  specific 
sense  (cf.  3  b)  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
those  destined  for  some  particular  profession. 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  igth  c.  '  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies '  was  very  common  as  the  designation  of  a  private 
school  for  girls.  This  use  is  perhaps  not  wholly  obsolete, 
but  is  no  longer  in  repute. 

1585  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  IV.  a  Universiteis 
and  seminareis  for  instructioun  of  craftie  personis.  1607 
Statutes  in  Hist.  Wakefield  Gram.  Sch,  (1892)  62  This 
schole  is  principallie  ordained  a  seminarie  for  bringinge  up 
of  Christian  children.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  378  A  Schoole 
which  hath  beene  a  most  fruitfull  seminarie  of  many  excel- 
lent learned  men.  1638  WOTTON  Life  $  Lett.  (1907)  II.  307 
This  Royal  Seminary  [EtonJ.  1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof. 
St.  \\.  xxiii.  146  He  was  preferred  to  be  Master  of  West- 
minster School  a  most  famous  seminarie  of  learning,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  10  Mar.  1687,  I.. much  admir'd  the  order, 
ceconomy,  and  excellent  government  of  this  most  charitable 
seminary  [Christ's  Hospital].  1709  SWIFT  A  drancem.  Relig. 

30  As  for  the  Inns  of  Court,,  .they  must  needs  be  the  worst 
instituted    Seminaries    in    any    Christian    Country.     1757 
BURKE  Abridgnt.  Eng.  Hist.  n.  ii.  Wks.  (1812)  281  That 
a  nation,  .should.. have  established  so  flourishing  a  semi- 
nary of  learning.     1774  J.  BHVANT  Mythol.  1. 436  They  were 
made  use  of  for  seminaries,  where  young  people  were  edu- 
cated.   1800  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  T.  (ed.  2;  III.  9  The  semi- 
nary to  which  Mr.  Cavendish  conducted  his  son  could  not 
properly  be  termed  a  school.    iSoa  BEDDOES  Hygeia  viii.  71 
A  lady  who  believes  herself  to  have  been  the  favourite  of  the 
heads  of  one  of  the  most  numerous  seminaries  in  England. 
1815  Scorr  Guy  M.  xvii,  To  place  his  daughter  in  a  semi- 
nary for  female  education.     1817  Sporting  Mag.  L.  13  The 
modern  metaphorical  refinement  of  styling  a  school  a  semi- 
nary which  may  be  now  seen  in  many  a  blind  alley  of 
London.    1831  BREWSTER  Newton  \.  4  At  the  usual  age 
he  was  sent  to  two  day-schools  at  Skiilington  and  Stoke, 
where  he  acquired  the   education    which  such   seminaries 
afforded.  1837  LocKHART-SYo// 1.  iii.  102  Young  Walter  spent 
one  hour  daily  at  a  small  separate  seminary  of  writing  and 
arithmetic.     1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  viii,  Whereon  ap- 
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peared,  in  circumambient  flourishes,  the  words  *  Ladles' 
Seminary  *.  1840  Jos.  QUINCY  Harvard  Univ.  II.  452  The 
interests  of  society  demand,  that  the  number  of  the  greater 
seminaries  of  science  should  be  few.  1876  J.  GRANT  Burgh 
Sch.Scot.  ii.  v.  201  That  famous  seminary  [Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity]. 1885  W.  S.  GILBERT  Mikado  i.  Trio,  Three  little  maids 
who,  all  unwary,  Come  from  a  ladies'  seminary,  Freed  from 
tts  genius  tutelary — Three  little  maids  from  school ! 

5.  A'.  C.  Ch.  A  school  or  college  for  training 
persons  for  the  priesthood.  Jn  i6-i7th  c.  often 
used  with  reference  to  those  institutions  engaged 
in  the  training  of  priests  for  the  English  mission. 

1581  J.  HAMILTON  Cath.  Traict.  Epist.  9  He  hes  not 
neglectit  ye  occasion  offrit  to  plant  stndne  Icarnit  and 
godlie  }ong  men  in  a  publik  sennnarie.  158*  ALLEN  Mar- 
tyrd.  Campion  (1908)  6  Hearing  that  there  was  a  Seminary 
not  longe  before  begonne  in  Doway.  1589  NASHE/'as^w/// 
<5-  Marforiits  Aiij,  At  the  last,  hearing  the  Schollers  of 
the  English  Seminarie  merne,  as  they  returned  from  their 
Vineyarde-.I  stole  out  of  Rome  by  night  [etc.].  1678 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Seminary..^.  Cplledge  approved  for  the 
education  of  Priests  of  the  Romish  Church,  who  were  to 
propagate  their  Doctrine  in  England,  or  other  Parts  of 
a  different  perswasion.  1716  in  Payne  Rec.  Kng:  Catholics 
of  1715  (1889!  148  John  is  now  in  some  Popish  seminary 
abroad.  1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Sun'.  16  For  monasteries,  we 
should  read  convents,  mission-houses,  and  seminaries. 
b.  attrib.)  as  in  seminary  "^college,  -man,  -priest. 

1581  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  V.  20  William  thorley.  .was 
brought  uppe  in  a  Semynary  College  at  Keames  iij  yeares. 
158*  ALLEN  Martyrd.  Campion  (1908)  09  Confessing  boldly 
himself  to  be  a  Catholike,  a  Priest,  and  a  Seminarie  man  of 
Rhemes.  1582  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  V.  26  He  is  now 
wthin  this  moneth  returned  a  Seameanary  preest  from 
Rheames.  1693  Mem.  Ct.  Tcckely  I.  5  [The  Emperors  of  the 
House  of  Austria]  filled  their  Countreys  with  Missionaries, 
or  Seminary  Priests,  as  we  call  them.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Scot.  i.  Wks.  1813  I.  542  He  drove  many  of  the  seminary 
priests  out  of  the  kingdom.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw,  i,  Giles 
Gosling.. was  atone  time  inclined  to  suspect  his  gueit  of 
being  a  Jesuit,  or  seminary  priest, 

6.   «  SEMINAR-.     Also  attrib. 

1889  Academy  17  Aug.  103/2  The  'seminary'  system  seems 
to  be  making  way  [at  Harvard]. . .  The  seminary  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  teachers,  fellows,  and  scholars,  .for  the  prose- 
cution of  original  studies  by  means  of  discussion  and 
criticism.  1891  Century  Diet.  s.  v.,  Seminary  course. 

f  7.  Short  for  seminary  priest  (see  5  b).  Obs. 

1581  W.  CHARKE  Replie  to  Censure  I  iii,  This  should  be  a 
note  not  only  to  those  lesuites,  but  to  al  whatsoeuer  they 
be,  lesuites,  or  Seminaries  or  massepriestes,  or  what  per- 
sons soeuer.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Q  iii  b,  The  Romish 
Seminaries  haue  not  allured  vnto  them  so  many  good  wits 
as  Atheisme.  1614  B.  JONSON  Earth.  Fair  n.  i,  A  while 
agone,  they  made  mee,  yea  me,  to  mistake  an  honest  zealous 
Pursiuant,for  a  Seminary.  1685  WOOD  Life  Sept.  (O.H.S.) 
III.  162  Mr  Ll.  Jenkyns  was  imprison'd  for  a  seminary. 

H  b.  Often  treated  as  a  subst.  use  of  SEMINARY 
a.,  with  the  sense  '  one  who  sows  the  seed '  (of 
Romish  doctrine).  See  SEMINARY  a.  2  and  sb?  2. 

1583  [see  SEEDMAN  i].  1610  J.  DOVE  An  Advert.  2  Their 
yong  frye  of  Seminaries  and  seed-men,  which  are  trained  up 
under  them,  see  not  with  their  owne  eyes. 

t  Se*mmary,  a.  and  sb?  Obs.  [ad.  L.  semina- 
rtus,  f.  s2min-  seed  :  see  SEMEN.]  A  adj. 

1.  =  SEMINAL  a. 

1592  NASHE  P.  Peniltsse  H  ii,  They  [spirits]  so  compre- 
hend those  seminarie  vertues  to  men  vnknown,  that  those 
thinges  which,  in  course  of  time, ..Nature  of  it  selfe  can 
effect,  they.. can  contriue  and  compas  in  a  moment.  1602 
DOLMAN  LaPrimaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1618)  HI.  727  That  which 
the  point  is  in  the  Mathematicks,  the  same  is  the  seminarie 
power  in  the  Phisickes.  1615  CROOK  E  Body  of  K I  an  219 
Aristotle,  .would  haue  that  humor  which  is  auoyded  by  the 
necke  of  the  matrix  not  to  bee  a  seminarie  or  seedy  humour. 
1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  233  The  Testes  and  seminary 
vessels.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  ii.  33  Especially  in 
declaring  the  root  and  seminary  power  of  Metals.  1720  P. 
BLAIR  Bot.  Ess.  iv.  306  The  Seminary  Particles  in  the  Ova. 
a  1741  G.  MARTIN  in  Med.  Ess.  Edin.  V.  231  The  seminary 
Blood-vessels. 

2.  Occupied  in  sowing  seed.  Jig.  with  allusion 
to  SEMINARY  sd.1  7. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  To  Rdr.  f6  And  so  [he]..calleth  the 
other  Apostles  Messorcs,  Reapers,  and  S.  Paul,  being  spe- 
cially sent  to  the  Gentiles,  Seminatorem  a  Sower,  or  Se- 
minarie  Apostle.  1640  GAUDEN  Love  ofTnttk  25  Fortify- 
ing truth,  against  the  Seminary  incursions  of  those,  that 
seeke  to  encroach  upon  its  ancient  bounds. 
B.  sb.  (From  absolute  uses  of  the  adj.) 

1.  a.  A  germ,  embryo,  seminal  particle,   b.  spec. 
The  morbific  matter  or  principle  (of  a  disease) ; 
pi.  germs  (of  infection).     Cf.  SEMINAL  sb.  Obs. 

a.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  in.  40  Plants  were  not 
created  perfect  at  first,  but  only  in  their  seminaries. 

b.  1604  K.  HERING  Mod.  Defence  A  iiij,  The  foure  windes 
bring  diuers  affections  of  the  aire,  and  especially  contagious 
seminaries.     1650  BULWER  A ntkrofomct.  244  In  whom  there 
lies  hid  the  Seminary  of  a  disease.     1665  G.  HARVEY  Adv. 
*£St.  Plague  9  Houses  built  upon  a  clay  and  foggy  ground 
are  more  subject  to  conceive  pestilent  Seminaries.     1684  tr. 
Bonefs  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  202  The  Plague,  whose  fomest 
seminary,  or  contagion  you  will  never  cast  out  of  the  Body, 
except  by  [  Alexitencks  or  Sudorificks].    1694  SALMON  Bate's 
Dispens.  (1713)  191/2  Dedicated  to  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder, 

lot  only  to  evacuate  what  is  viscous  and  sandy  in  them, 
but  also  to  move  the  Seminary  thereof,  and  hinder.. the 
farther  Generations  of  Sand,  Gravel,  or  Stones. 

2.  A  sower  of  seed.    Only  Jig.)  chiefly  with  pun- 
ning allusion  to  SEMINARY  sb.l  7. 

.  [15831 1610 :  see  SEMINARY^.  7  b.]  a  1680  BUTLER  Charat. 
in  Rent.  (1759)  II.  450  A  Pettifogger.. is  a  Law-seminary, 
that  sows  Tares  amongst  Friends  to  entangle  them  in  Con- 
tcution  with  one  another. 
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t  Se 'Urinate,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  semi- 
natus,  pa.  pple.  of  seminare :  see  SEMINATE  vj] 
Disseminated. 

a  1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  n.  851  The  suaue  odour  Was 
seminate  about  that  blisfull  tour. 

Se  ruinate  (se-min^t),  v.  Now  arch.  [f.  L. 
semmdt-)  ppl.  stem  of  seminare  to  sow,  bring  forth, 
propagate,  etc.,  f.  semin- :  see  SEMEN  and  -ATE  3.] 

1.  trans.  To  sow;  chiefly  fig*  to  promulgate  or 
disseminate. 

*S3S  HEN.  VIII  In  Strype  Keel.  Mem.  (1733)  I.  A  pp.  liv. 
141  Who.  .intended  to  seniinate,  engender,  &  breed,  among 
our  people  &  subjects,  a  most  mischievous  &  seditious 
Opinion.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilletneau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  f  iv  b, 
I  am  not  entred  into  this  matter  to  sowe  and  seminale  the 
same  in  an  infertile  grownde.  1652  GAULE  Magastront.  60 
If  natural!,  where  are  the  innate  principles,  primely  semin- 
ated,  common  to  all  men?  a  1734  NORTH  Life  Dr.  J. 
North  (1742)  248  He  shewed  an  innate  Hatred  of  popular 
Faction  ;  as  well  that  which  had  been  seminated  all  over 
England,  .as  also  [etc.].  1796  \V.  H.  MAKSHALL  West  Eng. 
I.  164  The  method  of  seminating  the  Wheat  crop. 

t  b.  Her.  (Cf.  SEMEE  a.t  SEMINED.) 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  m.  x.  (1611)  115  If  they  were 
strowed,  or  (as  I  may  better  terme  it)  seminated  all  over  the 
field,  then  were  it  not  a  bend  betweenc  but  uponorovur  them. 

2.  intr.  To  produce  seed.  rare"1. 

1676  HALE  Contempl.  i.  430  The  secret  spark  of  life  that  is 
in  it,  that  Attracts,  increascth,  Groweth,  Seminateth,  pre- 
serves it  self  and  its  kinds. 

Hence  Se'minated///.  a. 

i66a  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Hclmonfs  Oriat.  236  Wherefore 
the  whole  muckie  and  phlegmatick  Doctrine  of  Galen,  hath 
been  dried  up  in  a  seminated  or  seedied  Stone. 

Semination  (semine^ 'Jan),  [a.  L.  semination- 
ernt  f.  s&nindre  to  sow  :  see  SEMINATE  v.} 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  sowing.    Chiefly  fig. 
153*  CROMWELL  in   Merriman  Life  $  Lett.  (1902)  I.  338 

The  semynacyon  and  sowing  such  euill  seedes  of  dampnable 
and  detestable  heresies.  1664  LVKLVN  Sylva  ii.  8  liut  to 
make  an  Essay  what  Seed  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Soil, 
you  may  by  the  thriving  of  a  promiscuous  Semination  make 
a  judgement  of  it,  1737  L.  CLARKE  Hist.  Bible  II.  105 
From  a  slender  Semination  of  the  Gospel  there  was  likely 
to  be  a  vast  Harvest.  1797  J.  LAWRENCI-:  in  Monthly  Mag. 
XLVIII.  314  It  is  beginning  to  be  sown  with  the  seeds 
of  such  as  we  fashionably  style  French  principles :  in  a  few 
years,  the  semination  will  be  universal  and  complete. 

t  b.  A  mode  of  grafting.   Obs.  rare"1. 
1589  FLEMING  Virg.  Georg.  n.  21  ttott,  Semination,  insition, 
inoculation  or  implastration,  the  three  kindes  of  grafting. 

f  C.  (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1722  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Mcd.  (ed.  2),  Semination^  is 
called  by  Blasius  the  Immission  of  the  Male-Seed  into  the 
Womb  in  Coition. 

2.  The  production  of  seed  or  semen. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Semination^  or  Scmentation,  a  sowing,  or 
bringing  forth  seed.  a.  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Matt.  in. 
iv.  (1677)  267  And  therefore  such  Herbs,  if  their  Semination 
be  prevented  by  being  cut,  survive  to  the  next  Year.  1822- 
29  Good? s  Study  Med,  (ed-3)  V.  112  The  generic  term  Procotia 
or  Prceotes  is  copied  from  Theophrastus...It  is,  however, 
peculiarly  applied  to  premature  semination.  1853  G.  JOHN. 
STON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Borders  1. 124  All  theHieracia  are  erect 
throughout  the  process  efflorescence  and  semination. 

3.  The  natural  dispersion  of  seeds. 

'765  JOHNSON  Shaks.  i  Hen.  fV>  n.  i.  note,  Those  who 
perceived  that  fern  was  propagated  by  semination,  and  yet 
could  never  see  the  seed. 

1 4.   *=  INOCULATION.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1747  Gentl.  Mag.  XVII.  527  We  are  informed  (by  the 
learned  MaitlandMhat  this  method  of  Semination  of  the 
smallpox  has  been  in  use  above  100  years  among  the  Chinese. 

Seminatlve  (se'min^tiv),  a.  rare.  [Formed 
as  SEMINATE  v.  +  -IVE.]  Having  the  function  of 
sowing  or  propagating  ;  capable  of  sowing  seeds 
(of  thought).  7  Scminative  power,  virtue :  cf. 
SEMINAL  a. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxlii.  (BodL  MS.), 
Verm  semynatife  of  Rewe  is  in  f>e  sede  in  the  stalke  in 
spraie  and  in  rote.  1651  BIGGS  New  Di$j>.  f  73  The  semi- 
native  power  is  taken  from  the  Earth.  1818  G.  S.  FADER 
Horas  Mosaicae  I.  22  Lastly,  the  whole  frame  of  seminative 
nature  was,  by  all  the  gods,  distributed  in  proper  order. 
1889  LOWF.LL  Latest  Ess.,  Stud.  Mod.  Lang.  (1891)  143 
There  have  been  men  of  genius,  like  Emerson,  richly  semi- 
native  for  other  minds. 

t  Seminator.  Obs.  [a.  L.  seminator^  agcnt-n. 
f.  seminare :  see  SEMINATE  z/.]  A  sower,  a  scatterer 
of  seed.  (With  quot.  1609  cf.  SEMINARY  sb2  2.) 

1609  WOTTON  Life  $  Lett.  (1907)  I.  462  Here  hath  been 
scattered  a  report  by  the  Pope's  seminators  that  his  Majesty 
had  [etc.].  1651  PRESTWICH  t&iStMM1*  llippol.  i.  ii.  7  The 
Gods  fruitfull  Seminator,  who  As  he  his  Thunder  brandishes, 
doth  shake  The  trembling  world. 

t  Se  mined,///*'.  Obs.  [f.  *semine  vb.,  ad.  L. 
seminars  :  see  SEMINATE  v.]  =  SEMEE  a. 

1603  B.  JONSOM  King's  Entertainm.  (1604)  C  a  Irene,  or 
Peace. . .  tier  attire  White,  semined  with  Starres.  a  1616  — 
Hytnenari  B  2  Reason,  seated  in  the  top  of  the  Globe,  .her 
Garments  blew,  and  semined  with  Starres.  1611  SPEED///;/. 
Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  §  47  Philip  de  Valoys  sate  crowned  in 
violet  veluet,  semined  with  golden  lillics.  1672  T.  JORDAN 
Lond.  Triumph.  6. 

T  Semrnial,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SEMINI-UM  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  '  seminium '. 

a  167*  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  m.  iv.  (1677)  271  The  Se. 
minial  Particles  of  Insects. 

Semini  feral,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  semin-  SEMEN  + 
-for  (f./frre  to  bear)  +  -AL.]  =  SEMINIFEROUS  a.  2. 

1840  G.  V.  EujsXfM/.  500  Between  the  semimferal  tubes. 


SEMI-NUDE. 

Seminiferous  (semini-feras),  a.  Also  8  se- 
men-, [f.  L.  semin- 1  semen  SEMEN  +  -(I)PEBOUS.] 

1.  Bot.  Bearing  or  producing  seed. 
Seminiferous  scale,  in  Coniferx  the  scale  above  the  bract- 

scale  bearing  the  ovules,  and  ultimately  the  seeds. 

1692  RAY  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  198  Because,  being 
seminiferous,  I   deferred  it  when  I  entred  the   Lenticula; 
,     1707  Monthly  Miscell.  Dec.  I.  230  Seminiferous  Cup  Mu.sh- 
i    room.     1720  P.  ULAIR  Bot.  Ess.  iii.  192  There  i.-,  a  Difference 
,    among  the  Flowers  of  this  Valerian,  for  some  are  S^mini- 
I    ferous,  more  compactly  united,  like  the  Head.*,  of  Scabiosa. 
1784  TwAMLEY  Dairying  Exemf.  172  Most  of  the  semini- 
ferous, or  Seed  tribe.     iSzz  W.  P.  C.   BARTON  Flora  N. 
Ainer,   I.   109   Seminiferous  dissepiment    parallel  with  the 
valves.     i88a  VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  518  The  seminiferous  scales 
..appear  to  be  axillary  structures  in  the  axils  of  bracts., 
which  spring  from  the  axis  of  the  cone. 

2.  Anat.  Containing  or  conveying  the  seminal 
fluid  ;   bearing  or  producing  semen. 

1831  R.  KNOX  Cloqnefs  Anat.  808  These  filaments  are 
the  seminiferous  vessels  or  ducts.  1860  TANNER  Pregnancy 
i.  33  In  the  male  we  have  the  bundles  of  seminiferous 'tubules 
enclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule. 

Semiiiific  (seminrfik),  a.  rare-0,  [f.  L.  scmin- 
SEMEN  +  -(I)FIC.]  Producing  semen  or  seed. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Sew inific,  producing  seed  for  genera- 
tion. 1706  —  (ed.  Kerseyj,  Seminifick,  that  makes  or 
breeds  Seed.  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  SfMini/ic,  semen-pro- 
ducing. 1900  B.  I).  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms.,  Seminijic, 
forming  or  producing  seed. 

t  Seminrfical,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Formed  as 
prec.  +-AL.]  =  prec. 

1646  Sin  T.  BROWNE  rscmi.  Ep.  \\.  viii.  317  We  are  made 
to  bclcevi:  that  the  fourteenth  yeare  males  are  seminificall 
and  pubescent.  1656  in  KLOUNT  Glossogr. 

Seminifica'tion.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  semin- 
SEMEN  +  -(I)FICATION.]  Production  of  seed. 

n  1676  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  i.  ii.  (1677)  45  The  Facul- 
ties or  Operations  of  this  Anima  vteetabilis  are  these; 
i.  Attraction  of  aliment  :..6.  Seminification  and  propagation 
from  the  seed  or  seminal  parts.  1900  li.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss. 
Bot.  Terms,  Semituficationt  propagation  from  seed. 

Seminiform  (sftniraif^m),  a.  Bot.  rare. 
[Formed  as  SEMIXIFIC  a.:  see -FOBM.]  Having  the 
form  of  seeds,  t  a.  Seminiform  attire^  a  name  given 
by  Grew  to  the  stamens.  See  ATTIUE  sb.  8.  Obs. 

1676  GKKW  Anat.  /V.  i.  v.  §  13  (1682)  37  The  Attire,  I  find 
to  be  of  two  kinds,  Semimforme,  and  Florid.  Ibid.  iv.  n. 
iii.  167  That  sort  of  Attire,  which  maybe  called  Scminifonn, 
being  usually,  as  it  were,  a  liule  sheaf  of  ^eed-like  Particles, 
standing  on  so  many  Pedicills,  as  the  Ear  doth  upon  the 
End  of  the  Straw. 

b.  Bory's  epithet  for  the  reproductive  bodies  of 
Fungi,  Polypi,  Confervce,  and  other  vegetable  or 
animal  organisms  which  have  no  specialized  genera- 
tive organs. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  s.v.  Seminiformis. 

Seminist  (se-minist).  BioL  [a.  F.  sjministe 
(iSth  c.),  f.  L.  semin-  SEMEN:  see  -IST.]  (See 
quot.  1876.) 

1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Seminist,  animalculist.  1876 
Ibid.t  St'ininist,  animalculist.  The  term  was,  also,  used  for 
one  who  belivcd  that  the  new  being  was  formed  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  seed  of  the  male  with  the  supposititious  seed 
of  the  female. 

II  Seminium  (semi-niom).  rare.  PI.  semiuia. 
[L.  seminium  procreation,  also  race,  stock,  breed, 
f.  settling  semen:  see  SEMEN.]  The  first  principle 
(of  anything),  germ,  etc.  «  SEMINARY  sb.*  i. 

a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  m.  iv.  (1677)  271  The  first 
Seminium  of  these  Insccta.  1720  tr.  Hodges'  Loimologia  52 
There  is  an  Efflux  of  the  contagious  Seminium.  loid.  55 
Hence  it  comes  strongly  to  be  conjectured,  how  the  pesti- 
lential Seminium  comes  to  be  hid  so  secretly  in  the  Porosi- 
ties of  the  Air.  1723  MAITLAND  Ace.  Inoc.  Small  Pax 
(ed.  2)  15  But  in  effect,  to  cleanse  Nature  from  the  latent 
fames  or  Sewinium ;  and  to  secure  against  that  popular 
Contagion.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Sttniniutn,  a 
term  used  by  the  writers  on  fossils  to  express  a  sort  of  first 
principle,  from  which  the  several  figured  stones,  .are  sup- 
posed to  have  their  origin.  lbid.t  The  sendnia  of  fossils  may 
be  as  easily  sustained  in  the  air,  as  those  of  plants  and 
animals.  1822-9  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  IV.  426  It  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible,  to  account,  .for  the  quickening  of 
the  lurking  seminium  of  the  poison  at  this  time  rather 
than  at  any  other.  (1858  MAYNE  Ex^os.  Lex.,  Sfwittiutrt, 
..applied  (nom.  pi.)  to  the  seeds  or  predisposing  causes  of 
disease.) 

SeminivorOUS  (seminrvoras),  a.  rare.  Also  7 
semeuivoroua.  [f.  mod.L.  *sentinivor-us  (f.  ll 
semin-  SEMEN  +  -(i]vorus  devouring)  +  -ous.]  Eat- 
ing or  feeding  on  seeds. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  310/1  Semenivorous  Birds,  such 
as  feed  upon  Seeds,  as  the  Linnet,  Jacknicco, and. .  Finches. 
1819  G.  S.  FABER  Dtsgcns,  (1823)  I.  59  The  whole  race  of 
graminivorous  and  semmivorous  and  fructivorous  animals. 

Se  mi-nocttrrnal,  a.  Astr.  [SEMI-  56.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  accomplished  in,  half  a  night. 

1504,  1664  [see  SEMI-DIURNAL  ij.  1660  H.  MORK  Myst. 
Goal.  VH.  xv.  342  The  semi  nocturnal  archs  of  the  Ascension 
of  the  Lcliptick.  1679  MOXON  Math.  Dict.Bj  By  the  help 
thereof  (the  Meridian),  is  found.. the. .Seminocturnal  Arch 
of  any  Star.  1819  J.  WILSON  Diet.  Astrol.  49  Subtract  the 
seminocturnal  arc  of  the  star  from  its  oblique  ascension. 

Semi-nu'de,  a.    [SEMI-  i.]     Half  naked. 

1856  SMYTH  Rom.  Family  Coins  209  A  seminude  Victoria 
alata  in  a  rapid  biga.  1880  'OuiDA1  Moths  i,  She  had 
floated  and  bobbed  and  swum  and  splashed  semi-nude.  1886 
Guide  Exhib.  Galleries  Brit.  Mas.  no  A  semi>nude  figure 
of  a  saint  holding  an  ensign. 
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SEMINULE. 

b.  Bot.  (see  qnot.  1849). 

1849  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  576  In  mignonette,  the  seed- 
vessel  opens  early,  so  as  to  expose  the  seeds,  which  are  called 
seminude.     1887  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  (ed.  5)  325  True  Gym- 
nospermous  plants ..  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
those  with  seminude  ovules. 

Hence  Se  rni-nu  dity,  the  condition  of  being 
half  naked ;  concr.  a  semi-nnde  figure. 

1859  SALA  Tw.  nundClock  (1861)  417  The  glittering  semi- 
nudities  g>Tating  here.     1896  Daily  News  12  June  s/i  Then 
there  were  the  Revolutionary  semi-nudity,  and  the  sham 
Greek  dress. 

Seniiirule  (se-mini«l).  Bot.  [f.  mod.L.  seuu- 
««/«/«,  diminutive  of  L.  semin-,  semen  :  see  SEMEN 
and  -ULE.]  A  reproductive  corpuscle  of  crypto- 
gamous  plants  ;  also  a  small  seed,  a  spore.  Hence 
Se'minuli-ferons  a.,  bearing  seminules. 

1858  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Seminva'riaiit.  Math.  Also  semi-in-.  [f. 
SEMI-  +  INVABIANT.]  A  function  of  the  coefficients 
of  a  binary  quantic  which  remains  unchanged, 
except  for  a  constant  factor,  when  x  +  A  is  substi- 
tuted for  x,  but  not  when  y  +  A  is  substituted  for  y. 

1860  in  Cayley  Math.   Papers   (1891)    IV.   241   The   co- 
efficients of  the  equation  of  differences,  gild  functions  of  the 
differences  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation,  are  leading 
coefficients  of  covariants,  or  (to  use  a  shorter  expression) 
they  are  '  Seminvariants  '.    [ .\~oft;  The  term  '  Seminvariant ' 
seems  to  me  preferable  to  M.  Brioschi's  term  '  Peninvariant  '.J 
1882    SYLVESTER   in  Amer.   Jrnl.  Mal/t.  V.   79  On   Sub- 
invariants,  i.e.  Semi-Invariants  to  Binary  Quantics  of  an 
Unlimited  Order. 

tSe'miny,  a.  Obs.  rare.   In  7  seminie.   [irreg. 
f.  L.  slinin-  (see  SEMEN).]  =  SEMIXIFOBM. 
1671  [see  SEMET]. 

Semi-occasional,  a.  U.S.  [SEMI-  i.]  Oc- 
curring once  in  a  while.  Hence  Se:mi-occa'siou- 
ally  adv. 

1850  'Dow  jr.'  in  Jerdan  Yankee  Hum.  (1853)  113  Semi- 
occasional  intoxication.   1854  Putnam's  Monthly  May  459/2 
A  newspaper  published   semi-occasionally.     1861    LOWELL 
Biglffw  P.  Ser.  11.  i,  They  jest  work  semioccashnally,  or  else 
don't  work  at  all. 

Se  mi-offi'cial,  a.  [SEMI-  i.]  Partly  official ; 
depending  to  some  extent  upon  official  authority 
or  knowledge. 

1859  Habits  of  Gd.  Society  292  Unless  the  dinner  was  a 
semi-official  one.    1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Surv.  2  The  semi- 
official and  opposition  press  has  done  its  best  to  increase 
difficulties  which  required  no  increasing.    1897  \Vestni.  daz. 
23  Feb.  5/1  The  Central  News  asserts  that  there  is  semi- 
official  reason  for  stating  that  [etc.J.    1901  Scotsman  8  Mar. 
6/1  The  semi-official  '  North  German  Gazette '. 

So  Se  mi-offi'cially  adv.t  in  a  semi-official 
manner. 

1859  LANG  Wand.  India  191  That  a  civilian  in  power  had 
a  quarrel  with  the  Commissary. General,  and  had  represented, 
semi-officially,  that  great  frauds  had  been  committed.  1861 
M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  38  The  Bishop  of  Basle.. writes 
semi-ofiicially  to  the  King  a  letter  of  excuse. 

Semiography,  Semiology,  etc. :  see  SEMEIO-. 

Se  mi-opa'city.  [SEMI-  2  ;  cf.  next.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  semi-opaque. 

1688  BOYLK  Final  Causes  iv.  147  The  Opacity  of  the  Uvea, 
and  the  Semi-opacity  of  the  Retina.  1836^9  Todays  Cycl. 
Anat.  II.  117/2  The  membrane  of  the  cyst  is  thin,  delicate, 
transparent,  or  with  a  certain  pearly  semi-opacity. 

Se  mi-Opa-COUS,  a.  rare-1.  [SEMI- i.]  =next. 

1663  BOYLE  Exp.  Hist.  Colours  in.  lii.  189  Semi-opacous 
Bodyes,  and  those  such  as  look'd  upon  in  an  ordinary  Light, 
and  not  held  betwixt  it  and  the  Eye,  are  not  wont  to  be  Dis- 
criminated from  the  rest  of  Opacous  Bodyes. 

Semi-O  pal.  [transl.  G.  halbopal  (Werner, 
1788).]  An  inferior  variety  of  opal  harder  and 
more  opaque  than  common  opal. 

1794  KIRWAN  EUm.  Mitt.  (ed.  2)  I.  290  Semi  Opal.. much 
resembles  flint.  1857  DANA  Man.  Min.  (1862)  139  Common 
opal  has  the  hardness  of  opal  and  is  easily  scratched  by 
quartz,  a  character  which  distinguishes  it  from  some  silicious 
stones  often  called  semi-opal. 

Se  mi-opa-que,  a.  [SEMI- I.]  Partly  opaque  ; 
only  partially  transparent. 

1691  RAY  Creation  n.  (1692)  198  The  Element  of  Water 
being  semi-opake.  1765  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  31  note,  It  looks 
like  a  piece  of  yellowish  glass,  semiopaque  and  brittle.  1834 
MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  Set.  xiv.  (1849)  114  Certain 
semi-opaque  minerals  and  other  substances  becoming  trans- 
parent when  plunged  in  water.  1871  GARROD  Mat.  Med. 
(ed.  3)  340  Semi-opaque  Socotrine  and  Barbadoes  aloes. 

Semi-0'val,  a.  Chiefly.Ata.  Hist.  [SEMI-  6  a.] 
Of  the  form  of  half  an  oval  cut  longitudinally, 
semi-elliptical. 

1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  273  Semi-Oval  Arches.  1756 
G.  DOUGLAS  Winslow's  Anat,  II.  §  554  The  Semi-Oval 


Fibres  of  the  upper  Palpebra.     1775  j".' JENKINSON  Brit. 
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Plants  Gloss.  1856^8  W.  CLARK  Van  <Ur  tfoeven's  Zool. 
I.  798  Aperture  entire,  semioval.  1875  W.  MC!L\VRAITH 
Guide  Wigtownshire  100  The  whole  garden-ground  is  in- 
eluded  in  a  semi-oval  hollow. 

So  Se:mi-o'valoid  a. 

«i8«  J.  F.  SOUTH  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VII.  314/2 
1  he  Skink  has  the  anterior  end  of  the  [upper  arm]  bone  very 
wide,  with  a  semiovaloid  head,  looking  upwards. 

Semi-o'vate,^  Nat.  Hist.   [SEMI- 6  a.]    Of 

the  shape  of  half  an  egg  divided  lengthways,  ovate 
on  one  side  only. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  v.  (1765)  176  Semiovatet  half 
Egg-shaped.  1775  J.  JENKINSON  Brit.  Plants  Gloss.  1812 
J.  PARKINSON  Outl.  Oryctol.  211  Opening  semiovate. 
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So  t  Se  mi-ova-ted  a. 

i-jyjPhil.  Trans.  L. 66 The  germenisofasemiovated figure. 

Semi-palmate, a.  Zool.  [SEMI-  7  d.]  Partly 
palmate,  naif-webbed. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Semi-palmate*  Semi-palmated,  half 
palmated  or  webbed.  1856-8  W.  CLARK  Van  der  Hoeven's 
Zool.  II.  249  Anterior  feet  cloven,  posterior  semipalmate, 
1872  COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  51  This  constitutes  the 
semipalmate  (i-webbed,  that  is,)  foot. 

So  Semi-palmated  a. ;  hence  Se-mi-palma'- 
tion,  the  condition  of  being  semi-palmate. 

1785  PENNANT  Arctic  Zool.  II.  502  Avoset.-.Feet  *semi- 
palmated,  1808-13  A.  WILSON  &  BONAPARTE  Anter.  Ornith. 
(1831)111.63  Tringfi  semipalniata. .  .Semlpalmated  Sand- 
piper. 1839-47  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  430/1  The  Cay- 
mans are  semipalmated.  1872  COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds 
51  They  [webs]  run  out  to  the  end  of  the  first,  or  along  part 
of  the  second  joint,  constituting  true*semipalmation. 

Se  mipara'bola.    Math.    [SEMI-  6  b.] 

1.  Half  of  a  parabola. 

1656  HOBBES  Six  Lessons  iv.  34  You  ought  to  have  made 
a  Semiparabola  on  the  Diameter  AC.  1668  Phil.  Trans. 
III.  809  When  Comets  describe  a  Semi-parabola  only.  1745 
BAILEY  (ed.  10)  vol.  II,  Parabolick  Conoid^  a  solid  figure 
generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  Semi  parabola  about  its  Axis. 

2.  .*  A  curve  of  such  a  nature  that  the  powers  of 
its  ordinates  are  to  each  other  as  the  next  lower 
powers  of  its  abscissas '  (Hutton,  Math.  Diet.}. 

1738  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Parabola,  Those  Curves  are  like- 
wise used  to  be  referred  to  Parabola's  wherein  axm~l=ym. 
as  E.  gr.  ax*  =y*,  ax*  -=y*,  which  some  call  Semi-para- 
bola's. 1815  HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  II.  150/1  Parabolas,  that 
are  expressed  by  the  general  equation  aur11"1  =j/n.  .are  called 
semi-parabolas. 

Semi-parabolic,  a.  [In  sense  i,  f.  SEMI- 
PARABOLA  +  -ic ;  in  2,  f.  SEMI-  i  +  PARABOLIC  a.] 

1.  (See  quot.) 

1775  ASH,  SemiparaboliC)  comprising  half  a  parabola. 

2.  Partly  of  the  nature  of  parable. 

1876  STEWART  &  TAIT  Unseen  Univ.  (1880)  31  Semi-para- 
bolic representation  of  spiritual  truths. 

Semi-parabolical,  a.  [f.  SEMIPARABOLA  + 
-ICAL.]  =  prec,  i. 

1656  tr.  Hobbes*  Elem.  Philos.  xvi.  170  The  Body  will  be 
carried  through  the  Semipa[ra]bolical  crooked  line  AGD. 
1656  HOBBES  Six  Lessons  iv.  36  Two  Movents,  one  uniform, 
the  other  uniformly  accelerated,  make  the  Body  describe  a 
Semiparabolical  line.  1773  in  ASH. 

Se-mi-ped,  -pede.  Pros.  [ad.  L.  semiped-, 
-pesy  i.  semi-  SHMI-+^*rf-,  pes  foot.]  A  half-foot 

1756  T.  SHERIDAN  Brit.  Educ.  (1761)  317  An  English 
heroick  verse  is  composed  of  ten  semipeds,  or  syllables. 
1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  387  'Day"  or  the 
sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn  \  Here  the  caesura 
after  the  first  semipede  Day,  stops  us  unexpectedly.  1907 
OMOND  Eng.  Metrists  iz  The  first  six  lines  of  Paradise 
Lost*  each  of  which  consists  of  ten  '  semi-peds  '. 

So  Semipedal  a.  rare-*  [L.  semipeddlis\. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Semipedal)  consisting  of  half  a  foot  in 
measure. 

Se  mi-Pela'gian,  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  eccl.  L. 
Semipelagianus :  see  SEMI-  7  b  and  PELAGIAN.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining    to  the   semi- Pelagians  or 
semi-Pelagianism. 

1626  Second  Parallel  A  iij  b,  No  better  then  an  halfe-faced 
groat  of  the  Semipelagian  alloy.  1626  PYM  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  (1659)  !•  341  A  Semipelagian  and  a  Popish  Faction  set 
on  foot  to  the  danger  of  this  Church  and  State,  whose  Tenets 
are  Libertyof  Free-will.  ^sMACLAiNEtr.  Moskeitifs  Eccl. 
Hist.  Cent.  v.  n.  v.  §  27  They  had  embraced  the  Semi- 
Pelagian  doctrine  before  Cassian.  1807  SYD.  SMITH  Lett. 
Cath.  i,  [They]  enabled  every  sublapsarian,  and  supralap- 
sarian,  and  semi-pelagian  clergyman,  to  build  himself  a  neat 
brick  chapel.  1845  Encycl.  Metrop.  XL  346/2  Yet  to  Cas- 
sian is  generally  attributed  the  honour  or  disgrace  of  found- 
ing the  Semipelagian  School. 

B.  sb.  An  adherent  of  semi-Pelagianism. 

a  1600  HOOKER  Wks.  (1888)  11.540  If  his  grace  did  no  other- 
wise  draw  our  minds  than  Pelagians  and  Semi- Pelagians 
imagined.  1607  HIERON  Wks.  I,  420  Some  papists,  who  are 
in  this  point  (as  they  are  rightly  called)  semi-pelagians ;  they, 
acknowledging  original!  corruption,  yet  doe  limit  it.  1744 
TINDAL  Contin.  Rapin  III.  511  note^  The  Semipelagians 
think,  that  an  assisting  Grace  is  necessary,  but  that  the  first 
turn  of  the  will  to  God  is  the  effect  of  a  man's  own  choice. 
1885  MARCUS  Doos  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII  1. 472/2  A  similar 
scheme  was  adopted  by  Cassian  of  Marseilles  (hence  Semi- 
pelagians  are  often  spoken  of  as  Massilians). 

Se  mi-Pela-gianism.  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.]  A 
doctrine  intermediate  between  Augustinianism  and 
Pelagianism,  taught  by  Cassian  of  Marseilles  in 
the  5th  century. 

1626  DONNE  Serm.  (1640)  675  Not  disposed  by  preventing 
grace,  without  use  of  subsequent  grace,  by  Antecedent  and 
anticipant,  without  concomitant  and  auxiliant  grace ;  that 
is  Semi-pelagianisme.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Jansenism. 
1 1  is  Semi-pelagianism  to  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  died-or  shed 
his  Blood,  for  all  Men  in  general.  1885  MAKCUS  DODS  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  472/2  The  differentia  of  Semipela- 

fianism  is  the  tenet  that  in  regeneration . .  the  divine  and  the 
uman  will  are  co-operating  (synergistic)  coefficient  factors. 
Senii-pe'rfect,   a.    rare.     [SEMI-   i ;   in  L. 
semiperfectu$^\     Imperfect,  incomplete. 

1623  COCKERAM  i)Set*tiperfcct,  halfe  formed.  1616  BACON 
Sylva  §  107  The  Concords  in  Musick  which  are  Perfect,  or 
Semiperfect,  betweene  the  Vnison,  and  the  Diapason  are 
the  Fifth,  which  is  the  most  Perfect ;  the  Third  next ;  And 
the  Sixth  which  is  more  harsh. 

Semiquaver  (se'mikw^vaj),^.  Mus.  [SEMI- 
5  a.]  A  note  half  the  length  of  a  quaver,  the  six- 
teenth part  of  a  semibreve.  (Also 


SEMISPHEBE. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Grief  of  Joyc  iv.  Wks.  1870  II.  296  Whiles 
I  search t  the  semyquaver  toyes,  the  glancing  sharpc>,  the 
halfenotes.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.  p  4  Who  in- 
uented  the  Crotchet,  Quauer,  and  Semiquauer  is  vncertaine. 
1669  [see  DEMI-  9].  1706  A.  BEDFORD  Temple  Mus.  xt.  227 
The  Author  had  never  heard  of  a  Semiquaver.  1848  RIM- 
BAULT  Pianoforte  57  When  groups  of  Quavers,  Semiquavers, 
&c.  are  to  be  repeated  several  times  in  succession.  18846. 
MOORE  Mummer's  Wife  xiii,  Kate,  who  did  not  know  a 
crotchet  from  a  semiquaver. 

f  b.  allusively.  A  very  short  space  of  time.  7'he 
brief  and  the  semiquaver^  jocular  amplification  of 
'the  brief  (see  BRIEF  B.b).  Obs. 

1602  MARSTON  Ant.  fy  Mel.  11.  Cs  b,  The  breefe  and  the 
semiquauer  is,  wee  must  haue  the  descant  you  made  vpon 
our  names,  ere  you  depart.  1635  QUARLES  Emblems  iv.  xv, 
Till  then,  earth  s  Semiquaver,  mirth,  farewell. 

Hence  Semiquaver  v.  nortce-wd.t  to  drive  away 
with  playing  semiquavers. 

1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  127  With  wire  and  catgut  he 
concludes  the  day,  Quavering  and  semiquavering  care  away. 

Semi-rect,  sb.  Anglicized  form  of  semi- 
recta,  corruption  of  cyma  recta  :  see  CYMA  i. 

1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  13  A  Cornice ..  con- 
sisting of  a  Semirect  and  a  Semirevers  and  Tuscan  Blocks. 
1841  MILLER  Old  Red  Sandstone  viii.  (1887)  162  Mouldings 
somewhat  resembling  the  semi-recta  of  the  architect. 

Semirect,  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  semirectus:  see  SEMI- 
and  RECT  a.]  Half  a  right  angle. 

1656  tr.  Hobbes1  Elein.  Philos.  xxiv.  285  If  the  angle  of 
Inclination  be  semirect. 

Semi-revers.  Corrupt  anglicized  form  of  cyttta 
reversa :  see  CYMA  i.  1776  [see  SEHI-XECT  st,l 

[Semi-rife.  In  forms  semyryfe^  -rife,  error  for 
semyvyf($&t  SEMIVIF)  in  Bailey's  Diet.  1728,  etc.] 

Semi-rO'tary,  a.     [SEMI-  7.]     Partly  rotary. 

1850  in  Woodcroft  App.  Specif.  Pat.  Reaping  Machines 
(1853)  99  The  part  N  moves  by  a  lateral  and  semi-rotary 
motion.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  796  Semi-rotary 
Engine^  an  engine  between  a  reciprocating  and  rotary  one. 

So  Se  mi-rota *tinff, -ro'tative,  -ro'tatory  adjs. 

1881  T.  WARDLE  Wild  Silks  of  India  30  A  *semi-rotating 
brush  is  placed  over  them  [cocoons],  which  quickly  catches 
the  exterior  fibres  of  each  cocoon.     1846  Mech.  Mag.  3  Oct. 
314  Soutter's  Patent  *Semi rotative  Pump.     1826  KIRBY  & 
SP.  Entomol.  xxxv.  III.  671  Upon  these  the  tibia  turns,  with 
a  *semirotatory  motion  up  and  down  as  upon  a  pair  of 
pivots.    1851  MANTELL  Petrifactions  iii.  233  note,  There  are 
some  of  the  large  Monitors  which  can  give  a  semi-rotatory 
motion  to  the  back  teeth. 

Seiui-sa'vage,  a.  and  sb.    [SEMI-  i,  2.]    = 

SEMI-BARBARIAN. 

1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  vi.  528  The  semisavage  sees  his 
tribes  retire.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  \.  ill.  (1876)  77 
The  rude  and  semi-savage  state  in  which  they  are  con- 
sidered to  have  lived.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  27  May  5/1 
Semi-savage  tribes  who  lived  by  pillaging  caravans. 

Hence  Se-mi-sa'vagedom,  -sa'vagery. 

1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  I.  ii.  41  That  unsophisti- 
cated semi-savagery  which  Hamleigh   had  expected  in  a 
place  so  remote.    1887  H.  KNOLLYS  Life  in  Japan  321  The 
spirit  of  semUsavagedom  apparent  amongst  all  [classes]. 

Semi-Sa'xon,  a.  and  sb.  [SEMI-  1,2.  Cf.  mod. 
L.  Semisaxonicus  (Hickes  1689).]  A.  a*lj.  Inter- 
mediate between  *Saxou*  and  'English';  formerly 
used  by  philologists  to  designate  the  first  period  of 
Middle  English,  from  c  1 100-50  to  c  \  250.  B.  sb. 
The '  Semi-Saxon '  language ;  Early  Middle  English. 

1735  SHELTON  tr.  Wotton's  Vicw^  Hickes*  Thes.  100  The 
Nicene..Creed,'translated  into  Semi-Saxon.  i8i3\V*HiTAKEK 
Langl.  P.  PL  Introd.  p.  vii,  From  the  extinction  of  the 
pure  Saxon . .  to  the  reign  of  Kdward  the  Third,  the  language 
of  our  country,  which,  during  that  period,  may  be  called 
Semi-Saxon,  had  scarcely  been  reduced  to  any  standard. 
1847  (title)  Layamon's  Brut,  or  Chronicle  of  Britain;  a 
poetical  semi-Saxon  Paraphrase  of  the  Brut  of  Wace.  1853 
MORTON  Ancr.  R.  Pref.  p.  x,  A  few  passages  in  the  Latin 
which  are  not  in  the  semi-Saxon. 

Se'inisection.    [SEMI-  a.]  =  HEMISECTION. 

1889  Lancet  13  Apr.  720/2  After  semisection  of  the  cervical 
region  in  dogs. 

f  Semi-semi-  =  DEMI-SEMI-. 

1611  COTGR-,  Fredon>  a..Semie-semie-quauer. 

Senii-so'lid,  a.  [SEMI-  7  a.]  Half-solid,  ex- 
tremely viscous. 

1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  ii,  The  gun.,  was  now 
useless,  from  sinking  in  the  semlsolid  black  soil.  1853 
KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xlviii.  (1856)  451  The  semi-solid  cha- 
racter of  the  ice.  1857  MILLER  Elcm.C/icin.,  Org-.(iB62)  iv. 
§  i.  259  Sperm  oil  becomes  semisolid  at  about  45°.  1897 
Trans.  Amer.  Pediatric  Soc.  IX.  152  The  tumor  was 
excised,  .and  a  semi-solid  mass.. was  removed. 

SemisO'lllilOUS,  a.  ran.  [f.  L.  semisomn-ist 
-us,  f.  s?mi-  SEMI- +  somnus  sleep.]  Half  asleep. 

1873  H.  ROGERS  Orig.  Bible  viii.  321  While  his  sister 
Oblivion  reclineth  semisomnous  on  a  pyramid. 

t  Semi-sou  n.  Obs.  [f.  SEMI-  2  tsoun  SOUND. 
Cf.  late  L.  semisonus.~\  A  slight  or  gentle  sound. 

«  1386  CHAUCKR  Miller's  T.  511  And  softe  he  knokketh 
with  a  semy  soun  \MS.  Lansd.  seme  sowne]. 

Se'misphere.  Now  rare,  [f,  SEMI-  +  SPHERE. 
Cf.  late  L.  sentispkyrat  -/«/«.]  A  hemisphere. 

1659  TORRIANO,  Semi-sphttra,  a  semy  sphear.  1773  BRYDONK 
Tour  through. Sicily  ix..  81  These  are  all,. of  a  regular  figure, 
either  that  of  a  cone  or  a  semisphere.  1791  Baron  Mun- 
chausen's  Trav.  xxtii.  99  The  summit  of  the  mountain,  in 
the  form  of  a  semisphere.  1798  [see  SEMI-SPHEROID],  1849 
Sk.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mamm.  III.  44  In  the  two-horned  rhino- 
ceros the  disc  which  bears  the  anterior  horn  is  a  semisphere. 

Hence  Semisphe'ric,  -sphe'rical  adjs. 

1661    LOVKLL  Hist.  A fiint.  <J-   Min.  Introd.   cob,   Semi- 


SEMISPHEROID. 

spherical,  as  callai,  astroitae.  1664  POWER  E.rp.  Philos.  i. 
37  You  shall  in  the  Microscope  see  those  2.  black  spots  to 
be  semi-spherical  eyes.  1896  VIZETEI.LV  tr.  Zola's  Rome  198 
A  spacious  round  chamber  with  semispherical  ceiling. 

Se  misphe'roid.  [SEMI- 6  a.]  Half  a  spheroid. 

1775  ASH,  Sanispheroid.  1798  HUTTON  Course  Math. 
II.  325  In  the  semisphere,  or  semispheroid ;  the  distance 
from  the  centre  is  &rt  or  S  of  the  radius, 

Hence  Semispheroi'dal  a.,  of  the  form  of  a 
semispheroid. 

1664  POWER  Exf.  Philas.  I.  6  The  Gray,  or  Horse-Fly. 
Her  eye.  .'tis  of  a  semisphaeroidal  figure.  1822  J.  PARKIN- 
SON Outl.  Oryctol.  48  Semi-sphxroidal  masses.  1839  Proc. 
Aincr.  Pliilos.  Soc.  I.  71  Semi-spheroidal  cavities. 

II  Semita  (se-mita).  Zool.  [mod.L.  use  of  L. 
sitnita  narrow  way  or  path.]  A  band  of  minute 
close-set  tubercles  which  bear  ciliated  clubbed 
spines,  characteristic  of  the  spatangoid  sea-urchins. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  In-v.  Anim.  ix.  574  These  bands  of 
peculiarly  modified  spines  are  called  semilz  or  fascicles. 
1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  558. 

Hence  Se'mital  a.  [cf.  L.  semildlis  belonging 
to  footpaths],  of  or  pertaining  to  a  semita. 

1877  HUXLEV  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  ix.  573  Fig.,  Semital 
tubercles..  .Semital  spine. 

Semitar(ie,  obs.  forms  of  SCIMITAR. 

tSe'initate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  semita 
path  +  -ATE.]  itttr.  '  To  make  pathes,  to  divide 
into  pathes  or  ways'  (Hlount  Glossogr.  1656). 

t  Semitaur.  Obs.  In  6  -tawre.  [ad.  L. 
*s?mitaurus,  f.  semi-  SEMI-  2  +  taurus  bull.] 
A  creature  shaped  half  like  a  bull. 

1592    BRETON  Pilgr.  Farad.   (Grosart)   8/2    Some    Semi- 


Semite  (se-mait).  [ad.  mod.L.  Semita,  f.  late 
Latin  Sim,  Gr.  Sri/t  Shem:  see  -ITE.  Cf.  the 
earlier  SHKMITE.]  A  person  belonging  to  the  race 
of  mankind  which  includes  most  of  the  peoples 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  as  descended  from  Shem  son 
of  Noah,  as  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Assyrians,  and 
Aramaeans.  Also,  a  person  speaking  a  Semitic 
language  as  his  native  tongue. 

1875  WHITNEY  Life  %  Growth  Lang.  xii.  247  None  but  the 
Semites  have,  since  the  dawn  of  the  historic  period,  seriously 
disputed  with  our  family  the  headship  of  the  human  race. 
1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  II.  199  The  mutual  aversion  of 
Semites  and  Aryans  thus  finds  ample  illustration  in  the 
literature  of  both.  1886  RAGOZIN  Chaldea  n.  v.  (1891)  237 
Nor  did  the  Semites  preserve  a  separate  existence. 

Semiter(e,  -erie,  obs.  forms  of  SCIMITAB. 

Semitertian  (semita-jjan),  a.  (s6.)  Old  Path. 
[ad.  mod.L.  simitertidna  (febris),  rendering  Gr. 
fliurfxraia  HEMiTKiT.EAN  ;  see  SEMI-  and  TERTIAN.] 
Applied  to  an  intermittent  fever  which  combines 
the  symptoms  of  a  quotidian  and  a  tertian  fever, 
consisting  of  a  paroxysm  occurring  every  day  with 
a  second  stronger  one  every  other  day. 

1611  FLORIO,  HemitrMa  fitbre,  a  Semitertian  feauer. 
1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physick  138.  1749  SHORT  Hist.  Air, 
etc._I.  223  In  some  Places  few  recovered  who  had  it  [sc. 
Peripneumony]  accompanied  with  a  violent  Fever.  Semi- 
tertians  were  next  dangerous.  1888  FAGGE  &  PvE-S.M  mi 
Prim:.  Med,  (ed.  2)  II.  165  The  '  hemitrita:us ',  i.  e.  semi- 
tertian,  a  form  of  ague  mentioned  by  Galen. 

Semitic  (sfini-tik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  9  Sem- 
metic.  [ad.  mod.L.  Semtliats,  f.  Semita  SEMITE. 
Cf.  F.  stmitique,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  semitico,  G.  semi- 
tisch.  Cf.  SHEMITIO.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Semites.  (In  recent  use  often  spec.  =  Jewish.) 

1826  PRITCHARD  Res.  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind  II.  210  The 
Semitic  nations.  1835  J.  B.  ROBERTSON  tr.  Schlegefs  Pliilos. 
Hist.  vi.  (1846)  206  The  people  of  the  Semitic  race.  1839 
T.  MITCHELL  Frogs  ofAristofh.  Add.  411  «o/«,The  Semitic 
origin  of  this  worship.  1885  FLOWER  in  Jrnl.  Anthrop.  fust. 
XIV.  382  Hamitic  and  Semitic  Melanochroi.  1886  [see 
SEMITISM  i  b]. 

b.  In  linguistic  sense:  The  distinctive  epithet 
of  that  family  of  languages  of  which  Hebrew, 
Aramsean,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  ancient  Assyrian, 
are  the  principal  members.  Hence  (in  Semitic 
scholar,  studies,  grammar,  philology,  etc.)  con- 
cerned with  the  Semitic  languages. 

1813  Q.  Rev.  X.  267  (Adelung's  Mithridates)  The  Arabian 
family  is  called  by  our  author  Semitic.  1827  BUCKINGHAM 
Trait.  Mesopot.  II.  385  In  any  of  the  Semmetic  languages. 
1850  DONALDSON  New  Cratylus  (ed.  2)  §  100.  150  These 
arguments  of  the  great  Semitic  scholar  have  been  violently 
combated  by  one  of  his  countrymen.  1877  Smitk  t  Watt's 
Diet.  Chr.  liiog.  I.  470/1  (Chosrocs),  There  is  a  large  Semitic 
element  in  the  Pehlvi  language. 

B.  sb.  a.  A  Semite  (rare),  b.  The  Semitic 
family  of  languages ;  occas.  the  Semitic  language 
of  Babylon  in  opposition  to  Sumerian.  c.  //.  U.S. 
The  scientific  study  of  the  language,  literature,  etc. 
of  Semitic  peoples. 

1875  WH;TNEY  Life  >,  Growth  Lang.  xii.  251  The  scale  of 
dialectic  differences  b  much  less  in  Semitic  than  in  Indo- 
turopean.  1879  tr.  Brxgsch's  Hist.  Egypt  II.  107  iwte,  A 
very^  remarkable  word  which  shows  a  full  knowledge  of 
Semitic  in  the  writer.  1886  Athenxum-zi  Aus.  238 tPauli's] 
view  that  the  Etruscans  were  neither  Indo-European*  nor 
Semitics.  1895  Min.  gth  Nat.  Council  Confr.  Ck.  (U.S.A.) 
339  With  the  growing  interest  in  Semitics.  .it  is  not  easy  to 
get  the  time  for  study  which  these  subjects  demand.  1899 
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i    SIR  H.  HOWORTH  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  626  Written  in  the 
primitive  language  of  Babylonia  and  in  Semitic. 
Hence  Semi-ticism  =  SEMITISM. 
1907  Expositor  Nov.  434  The  number  of  real  Semiticisms 
,    is  therefore  smaller  than  was   supposed.      1908  Spectator 
18  Apr.  625/1  Further,  he  discusses  the  '  semiticism  '  of  the 
!    Greek  Bible, — what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not. 

Semiticize  (s/mi-tisaiz),  v.  trans,  [f.  SEMITIC 
!  a.  +  -IZE.]  =  SEMITIZE  v. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON Centr.Afr.  in  Jml.Geog.Soc,  XXXIX. 
48  The.  .Sawahili  races,  mulattos,  originally  African,  but 
semtticised  like  the  Moplahs  of  Malabar  by  Yemeni  or  Omani 
blood[etc.].  1881  Athcn&um  9july48/i  The  word  became 
Semiticized  by  the  Assyrians  into  Dumuxu. 

Hence  Serai -ticized/^/.a.;  Semrticizingjtf/.^, 

1863  R.  F.  BURTON  Wand.  W.  Africa  I.  188  With,  .faces 
like  the  Semiticized  negroids  generally.  1887  Athcn&nm 
28  May  698/3  He  informs  us.  .that  Ann  was  a  Semitic  god, 
whereas  it  is  only  a  Semiticized  form  of  the  Accadian  Anna. 

1885  Academy  5  Jan.  15/1,  I  used  to  watch  with  much 
interest  the  Semiticising  of  foreign  names  m  Syria, 

t  Semi-tile.  Obs.  In  5  semy  tyll.  ?  Altera- 
tion of  *samel  tile  (see  SAMEL)  =  half-baked  tile, 
by  association  with  SEMI-. 

1448  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  232  That  no  tyler  frobensfurth  ley  no 
semy  [MS.  seny]  tyle  ne  erased  tyle.  1454  Ibid.  279  Quod 
non  vendant  aliquant  Semy  tyll,  nee  illi  qui  tegulant  ponant 
huiusmodi  semytyll. 

Seniitism  (se-mitiz'm).     [f.  SEMITE  + -ISM.] 

1.  The  attributes   characteristic  of  the   Semitic 
peoples.     Also,  the  fact  of  being  Semitic. 

1831  LATHAM  Man  $  fit's  Migrations  146  The  amount  of 
Semitism  in  certain  families.  1863  W.  L.  BEVAN  in  Smittis 
Diet.  Bible  II.  s.v.  Philistines,  A  period  when  the  distinctive 
features  of  Hamitism  and  Semitism  were  yet  in  embryo. 

b.  In  recent  use,  Jewish  ideas  or  Jewish  influ- 
ence in  politics  and  society. 

1885  Guardian  6  May  697/3  ^  ne  rivalry  which  exists  with 
Catholicism  and  Semitism.  1886  W.  J,  TUCKER  £.  Europe 
198  The  Church  of  Rome  will  never  countenance  Semitic 
innovations  of  any  sort.  The  Catholic  party  must  be  propped 
up  by  staunch  opponents  to  semitism, 

2.  A  Semitic  word  or  idiom;   also  (iionce-use) 
Semitic  speech. 

1869  FARRAR  Fam.  Speech  in.  (1870)  114  The  soberest  con- 
clusion seems  to  be.. for  the  present  to  exclude  Egyptian 
from  the  dignity  of  being  a  kind  of  ante-historic  Semitism. 

1886  HUXLEV  in   igtb  Cent.  Apr.  498  The  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, during  the  period  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  is  said 
by   Brugsch  to  be  as  full  of  Semitisms  as   German  is  of 
Gallicisms.    1898  SIR  H.  HOWORTH  in  Eng.  Hist,  I\e~'.  Jan. 
ii  These  Semitisms  [in    Egyptian],  moreover,  are   partly 
popular,  partly  literary  in  origin. 

Semitist  (se-mitist).  [f.  SEMITE  +  -IST.]  One 
versed  in  Semitic  languages,  literature,  etc. ;  a 
Semitic  scholar. 

1885  Athenaeum  10  Jan.  46/2  It  will  be  for  Semitists  to  de- 
cide if  these  words  were  borrowed  from  Hebrew.  190* 
Ibid*  30  Aug.  282/2  The  majority  of  Semitists  consider  the 
word  to  be  connected  with  Sin,  the  Babylonian  Moon-god. 

Semitize  (se-mitaiz),  v.  Also  f  Semetize. 
[f.  SEMITE  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  render  Semitic  in 
character,  language,  or  religion. 

1869  BALDWIN  Preh.  Nations  iv.  (1877)  159  The  language 
of  Phoenicia  is  said  to  have  been  Semetized.  1880  CHEVNE 
Isa.  xx.  I.  118  The  name  is. .therefore  non-Semitic,  but  the 
Assyrians. .  Semidsed  it  into  Sarru-kinu.  1895  Athensenm. 
6  Apr.  447/3  We  have  a  school  who  would  roundly  semitize 
the  whole  Greek  civilization. 

Hence  Se-mitized  ///.  a. ;  Se'mitizing'  ppl.  a. 
Also  Semitiza  tion,  the  action  of  the  verb. 

1885  W.  R.  SMITH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  756/1  [The 
Philistines]  were  a  Semitic  or  at  least  a  thoroughly  Semitized 
people.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  656/1  The  partial  Semi- 
tization  of  the  southern  districts  of  Abyssinia.  1884  CHEYNE 
Isa.  xix.  (ed.  3)  I.  119  The  political  history  of  Palestine 
assisted  this  Semitising  process, 

Seniitonal  (se'mit<?onal),  a.  [f.  SEMITONE  + 
-AL.]  =  SEMITOMC. 

1863  OUSELEY  in  Guardian  18  Nov.  1082/1  It  is. .improb- 
able that  they  would  ever  have  abandoned  a  semitonal  scale 
..in  order  to  adopt  so  very  different  a  system  as  their  present 
one.  1891  Athenxum  17001.524/3  Double-basses.. main- 
taining a  semitonal  trill. 

Hence  Se*mitonally  adv.)  *=  SEMITOXICALLT. 

1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mm.  Terms  s.v.  Descant, 
Notes  altered  semitonally  by  accidentals.  1885  London  <y 
Prav.  Mus.  Trades  Rev.  15  Sept.  7  The  trumpet  calls  are 
accompanied  by  the  violins  rising  semitonally. 

Semitone  (se'mittfun).  [f.  SEMI- -f  TONE  sb. ; 
cf.  late  L.  sl-mitonium^  OF.  semitJion  and  Gr.  ^/u- 
Tuvtoy  HEMITOXE.  Senses  3  and  3  (usually  written 
semi-tone),  are  new  formations  distinct  from  I.] 

1.  Mus.  An  interval  approximately  equal  to  half 
a  tone,  the  smallest  interval  in  the  ordinary  scales ; 
a  minor  second. 

Semitones  are  chromatic  or  tninart  diatonic  or  Major, 
and  enharmonic;  see  these  words. 

1609  DOWLAND  Ornith.  Microl.  17  A  Semitone ..  is  a  rising 
from  one  Voyce  to  another,  (by  an  imperfect  second)  sound- 
ing flatly :  and  it  is  onely  betwixt  the  Voyces  Mi^fa,  It  is 
called  a  Semitone,  not  because  it  is  halfe  a  Tone,  .but  be- 
cause  it  is  an  imperfect  Tone,  a  1620  CAMPION  Counter- 
/t7/K/Wks.  (1909)  192  A  lesser  Third  consists  of  a  Tone,  and 
a  Semi-tone.  1753  C/iojnbers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Interval, 
The  lesser  flat  seventh  is  equal  to  the  sixth  major  and  semi- 
tone major.  1811  BUSBY  Diet.  Mtts,  (ed.  3),  The  Semitone* 
Major  is  produced  by  rising  a  degree..  .The  Semitone-Minor, 
by  passing  from  a  natural  note  to  its  sharp.  1848  RIMBAULT 
Pianoforte  33  A  tone  always  includes  both  a  Chromatic  and 
a  Diatonic  semitone.  1876  u.  Bleutrnas  Sound  vii.  133  Rais- 


SEMIVOCAL. 

ing  a  note  a  semi-tone  signifies  raising  that  note  to  its  sharp, 
as  lowering  it  a  semi-tone  signifies  lowering  it  to  its  flat. 

2.  Art.  An  intermediate  lone  or  tint  in  a  picture  ; 
=  HALF-TONE  2.     (Cf.  semi-tint  s.  V.SKMI-  8.) 

1782  Mrs.  Delanys  Life  $  Corr.  1 1 1.  97  note,  The  greatest 
harmony  of  colouring  from  the  various  semi-tones  of  tint 
laid  on.  1821  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing,  etc.  iii.  155  The  semi- 
tones, formed  by  the  reflected  lights  in  his  pictures,  appear 
scarcely  distinguishable.  1906  Daily  Chron.  5  Apr.  8/1 
The  soft  tones  and  semi-tones  seem  to  melt . .  into  one  another. 
fig.  1911  <^WiSii£xtGxCrit.tfApprcc.  Dickens  154  Anyone 
who  thinks  that  Dickens  could  not  describe  the  semi-tones 
and  the  abrupt  instincts  of  real  human  nature. 

3.  A  soft  or  gentle  tone  of  voice ;  an  undertone. 

1837  DISRAELI    b'cnetia  r.   vi.   Speaking  in  a   semi-tone. 
1894^  Advance  (Chicago)  4  Oct.,  Preachers  should  pray  less  in 
semi-tones,  and  preach  more  in  thunder  tones. 

Semitonic  (semitp-nik),  a.  Mus.  [f.  SEMITONE 
+  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  semitone 
or  semitones;  (of  a  scale)  chromatic. 

1728  CHAMBEHS  Cycl.  s.v.  Scale,  This,  then,  is  the  present 
Scale  for  Instruments,  riz.  Between  the  Extremes  of  every 
Tone  of  the  natural  Scale  is  put  a  Note,  which  divider  it  into 
two  unequal  Parts,  called  Semi-tones,  whence  the  whole  may 
be  called  the  Semitonic  scale.  1760  STILES  in  Phil.  Trans, 
LI. 706^X0  the  diatonic  genus,  the  diapason  consisting  of 
five  tonic  and  two  semitonic  intervals.  1833  Rcsn  I'kilos. 
Human  Voice  fed.  2)  332  note,  It  is  the  diatonic  shake,  the 
semitonic  not  being  found  in  his  [sc.  the  mocking-bird's] 
song.  1838  G.  F.  GRAHAM  Mus.  Coup,  7/1  The  chromatic 
scales  formed  from  these  consist  of  a  semitonic  (or  so-called 
semitonic)  series  between  the  key-note  and  its  octave. 

Hence  Semite -nically  adv.,  by  a  semitone  or 
semitones. 

1838  G.  F.  GRAHAM  Mus.  Cotnp,  25/1  The  cadence  is  com. 
plete,  from  the  third  of  dominant  rising  semitonically,  .to  the 
tonic  itself.      1867  MACIAKRKN  Harmony  iii.  n  ;  Chromatic 
notes,  which  mu.-.t  always  be  quitted  semitonically. 

Sernitor,  -orie,  obs.  forms  of  SCIMITAR. 

Se  mi-trauspa;rency.   [f.  next :  see  -ENCY.] 

The  quality  or  condition  of  being  semi-transparent ; 
partial  transparency. 

c  1793  Encycl.  Brit.  (1797;  XI.  434,'!  This  ore  is  so  called 
from  its  colour  and  semitransparency,  by  which  it  resembles 
horn  or  colophony.  1860  GOSSE  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  161  The 
obscure  semi-transparency  of  the  texture  of  the  animal. 

Se  mi-transpa'rent,  a.    Chiefly  scientific. 

[SEMI-  7.]     Partially  or  imperfectly  transparent. 

c  1793  Encycl.  Brit.  (1797)  XI.  434/1  Corneous  ore.. is 
foliated  and  semitranspnrent.  1857  MILLER  Elcm.  C/tetn., 
Org.  (1862)  iv.  §  i.  253  They  possess  the  property  of  render- 
ing paper  semitransparent,  producing  what  is  well  known  as 
a  greasy  stain.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  iv,  Her  semi-trans- 
parent hands  were  clasped  together.  1883  Encycl.  Brit. 
X.VI.  390/1  Common  Opal :  semi  transparent,  vitreous. 

Semitte,  obs.  form  of  SEMMIT  Sc. 

tSemitune.  Obs.  Also  5  -toyn.  [early  f. 
SEMITONE:  see  TUXE  sb."].  =  SEMITONE  i. 

1486  Bk.St.Albans  d  iij  b,  Of  hawkys  Bellys-.Looke. . 
that  t  hay  be.  .not  both  of  oonsowne  ;  botlhat  oon  be  asemy- 
toyn  vnder  anoder.  1607  HEYWOOU  Wotn.KilUdiu.  Kindn, 
i.  iij,  Her  Bels..had  not  both  one  waight,  Nor  was  one 
semi-tune  aboue  the  other. 

Semi-TTncial,  a,  (sb.)  Paleography.  [SEMI- 
5  a.]  Name  of  a  style  of  writing  intermediate  be- 
tween uncial  and  minuscule. 

a  1734  NORTH  Life  Ld.  A'ff.  North  (17 42)  16  It  is  not  well 
to  write,  as  the  Fashion  now  is,  uncial  or  seiniuncial  Letters, 
to  look  like  Pigs  Ribs.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlix,  The  letters 
are  uncial  or  semi-uncial,  as  somebody  calls  your  large  text- 
hand,  and  in  size  and  perpendicularity  resemble  the  ribs  of 
a  roasted  pig.  1883  I.  TAYLOR  Alph.  v.  ii.  173  [Irish  scriptj 
is  usually  called  the  Irish  uncial  or  semi-uncial. 

t  Seiniu-stulate,  fa. pple.  [ad.  L.  scmiustu- 
Idtus:  see  SEMI-  i  and  USTULATE.]  Half-burnt; 
also  Semitrstulated ;  so  Semiustula-tion,  a  half 
burning. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  i.  n.  v.  (1651)  21  Assation  is  a 
concoction  of  the  inward  moisture  by  heat,  his  opposite  is 
a  semiustulation.  1623  COCKEKAM  i,  Setniustulatcd,  halfe 
burnt.  1721  BAILEY,  .$>w««/«/«/V,  (scmtustulatus  L.)  half 
burnt  or  consumed  by  fire, 

tSemivif,  a.  Obs.  In  4-5  semi-,  serny-, 
seme-,  -uyf,  -uijf.  [ad.  L.  $emivtvust  f.  semi- 
SEMI-  i  +  minis  alive.]  Half  alive,  half  dead. 

1377  LANCL,  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  55  Semiuyf  he  semed  [C.  xx. 
scmivivusi  v.rr.  semiuyf,  semeuijfj.  <*  1400  Beryn  2202 

s  sat  hym  down  sofftly  on  a  stall,  Semyvif  for  sorow. 

Semi-vitreous,  a.    [SEMI-  7  a,]    Partially 

vitreous. 

1782  WEDGWOOD  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.  317  By  a  very 
strong  fire,  they  are  changed  to  a  porcelain  or  semi-vitreous 
texture.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chent.  (ed.  3}  II.  339  Semi- 
vitreous  oxide  of  lead.  1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.  Gcol.  (1815) 
421  Semivitreous  lava.  1890(7.  Jrnl.  Geol.Soc.  XLVI.  i.  74 
Finely  vesicular  rhyolitic  rock  with  compact  semivitreous 
green- grey  base. 

So  Se^xni-vitrifica-tion,  -vi'trified  ppl.  a. 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Slacken, ..a  term  used  by 
the  miners  to  express  a  spungy  and  semivitrified  substance. 
1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  I.  Notes  52  The  seimvitrifica- 
tioii,  which  constitutes  porcelain.  1794  Kin  WAN  Elan.  M  in. 
led.  2)  I.  396  That  which,  produces  enamels  and  semi-vitri- 
fications. 1841  Proc.  Anur.  Pkilos.  See.  II.  4  The  semi- 
vitrified  quartz  rock  of  the  western  part  of  the  Hoosae 
mountain.  1889  C.  T.  DAVIS  Pract.  Treat.  Bricks^  etc. 
(ed.  3)  78  A  degree  of  heat  when  semi- vitrification  and 
shrinkage  take  place. 

t  Semivocal,  a.  and  sb.    Obs.     [ad.  L.  stoti- 
voc&lis  (in  sense  A,  2,  B.,  transl.  of  Gr.  i" 
see  SEMI-  and  VOCAL  a.]     A.  adj. 
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SEMIVOWEL. 

1.  Applied  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  drums,  etc. 
(see  quots.). 

1614  ADAMS  Divetrs  Banket  28  By  vocall  speeches,  seini- 
vocall  Diummes  and  Trumpets,  mute  Ensignes.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  xix.  (Roxb.)  167/2  A  Semivocall  signe, 
is  that  which  is  distinguished  by  the  Trumpett,  or  other 
warlike  Instrument. 

2.  That  is  a  semivowel. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Seinivocalt  pertaining  to  a  semivowel ; 
half-vocal ;  imperfectly  sounding. 
B.  sb.  A  semivowel. 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  p.  xxiii,  Theyr  consonantes  be  de- 
vyded  in  to  mutes  and  liquides  or  semivocalles. 

Semivowel(se'mivaU]el).  [f. SEMI- 70  +  VOWEL, 
after  L.  semivocalis  :  see  prec.  Cf.  K.  semi~voyelU^\ 
A  vocal  sound  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  vowel 
and  of  a  consonant ;  a  letter  representing  such  a 
sound. 

The  general  literary  use  echoes  that  of  the  Roman  gram- 
marians, who  applied  the  term  to  the  spirants  and  liquids 
(including  nasals),./  I, ;«,  «,  r,  s,  x.  As  a  technical  term  the 
word  now  most  commonly  denotes  only  zv  and  y,  but  some- 
times it  includes  these  together  with  the  liquids  and  nasals, 
chiefly  in  their  non-syllabic  values. 


consonante  for  the  which  in  olde  writinges  cs  and  gs  was 
vsed.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  SetHii'&ivels,  certain  Con- 
sonants so  called,  because  they  have  the  sound  of  Vowels, 
As./7  /,  m,  «,  s-  1668  \VILKINS  Real  Char.  in.  xii.  369,  (S) 
the  correspondent  mute  (though  it  be  commonly  reckoned 
for  a  semivowel).  1726  BROOME  Notes  Poke's  Odyss.  xvii.  46 
When  Homer. .  paints  a  beautiful  face,  or  an  engaging  object, 
he  chuses  the  softest  vowels,  and  most  smooth  and  flowing 
semivowels.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  88  F  3  By  tern- 


family  never  use  the  semivowel  ;//. 

attrib.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  xix.  (1891)  261  The 
foam-flowers  dropping  as  the  grass-flowers  drop,—  with 
&harp  semivowel  consonantal  sound^-^/HA. 

8emland(e,  -ant^e,  -aunt,  var.  ff.  SEMBLAKT. 

Semlar,  var.  SOMLER  Sc:  Obs.t  butler. 

Semlef  obs.  f.  SEEMLY  a.  ;  var.  SEMBLE  v.  Obs. 

Semli,  -lichee,  -like,  obs.  forms  of  SEEMLY. 

Semly,  obs.  f.  SEEMLY  ;  var.  SEMBLE  sb.  and  v. 

Semmar,  -er,  var.  forms  of  SEMAK  Obs. 

Semme,  Semmetic:  see  SEEM  v.~,  SEMITIC  a.   ' 

Semmit  (se-mit).  Sc.  Forms:  5  semat,  6  se- 
mitte,  9  semrnit,  -et.  An  under-shirt  or  vest. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  64  Cesar  brocht    ! 
with  him  nouthir  wapyn  na  armurls  na  othir  defence  bot  in    i 
his  semat.     1562-3  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  22  §  i  Unles  suche  person 
.  .  doo  make  .  .  therof  tawed  .  .  Leather  or  Parchement  or  other-    i 
wise  converte  the  same  into  Semittes  Panelles  [etc.].     z888 
Glasgviv  Even.  Times  15  Oct.  3/5  Offering  a  petticoat  and    ; 
semmit  in  pledge.    1904  C.  T.  C.  Gaz.  Feb.  91  A  tight-fitting    , 
woollen  semmit  next  the  skin  (thin  and  light).  ..I  also  carry 
a  semmit  made  of  Welsh  flannel,  made  wide  and  of  full 
.size.  ..I  wear  this  semmit  during  the  evenings,  and  also 
sleep  in  it  under  my  nightshirt. 

i  Se;miiable  a.,  tSe'mnably  ado.  Used 
by  Fuller  =  SEMBLABLE  a.,  SEMBLABLY  adv. 

1651  FULLER  Abel  Rediv.,  Huss  19  That  semnably  with 
rhetoricall  flusculations  I  should  endevour  to  adorne  his 
memoriall.  1659  —  Appeal  Injured  Innoc.  \\\.  57  As 
Marriners.  .are  fain  to  fetch  a  compass  ;  Semnably,  I.  .was 
faine  to  go  about.  «  1661  —  Worthies^  Northumb.  (1662) 
n.  302  From  Berwick  to  Dover  three  hundred  miles  over: 
That  is  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  Semnable 
the  Scripture  expression,  From  Dan  to  Ber-sheba. 


II  SenmppithecUS  (se'mn^pijw-ktfs).  [mod.L. 
semnopilhecuS)  f.  Gr.  acpvos  revered,  holy  +  -nidrjKos 
ape.]  A  genus  of  long-tailed,  long-limbed  Asiatic 
monkeys.  Also,  a  monkey  of  this  genus  :  often  in 
anglicized  form  Se:nmopithec  (-J>e*k),  or  -thece 
(-b/'s).  Hence  Semnopithe*cine  a.,  pertaining  to 
the  subfamily  Semnopithecinse,  or  to  the  genus 
Semnopithecus  ;  sb.t  a  semnopithecine  monkey. 
Se:innopithe*coid  a.  and  sb.  =  prec. 

1824  HORSFIELD  Zool.  Res.  Java  9  The  comparisons  which 

I  have  been  enabled  to  make  of  the  skulls  of  various  Semno-    ! 
pitheci  and  of  Gibbons.     1838  [?  RENNII:]  Nat.  Hist.  Man-    \ 
keysi  etc.  (Libr.  Entert.  Knowl.)  216  The  tails,  likewise,  are    I 
much  longer  in  the  semnopithecs  than  in  any  of  the  ordinary    \ 
monkeys.     iSox  Century  Diet.,  Semnopithece..  .Semnopi- 
thecine [a.  and  st>.]..  .Semnopithecoid  [<r.  and  sb.}. 

Semola(se-m^la).  [a.  It.  semola  bran.]  A  trade 
name  for  a  special  variety  of  semolina. 

'853  [see  SEMOLETTA].  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade^  Se- 
rnola,  an  Italian  name  for  bran  ;  but  often  erroneously 
applied  by  grocers,  and  other  vendors,  to  semolino.  i88a 
in  OGILVIE  ;  and  in  later  Diets.  1895  Stores'  Price-list, 
Gluten  Preparations  for  Special  Dietary...  Semola. 

II  Semoletta(sermHe'ta).  rare.  (In  some  Diets. 
erron.  semolella.)  [It.  semolettat  dim.  of  semola  : 
see  SEMOLA.]  A  variety  of  semolina. 

1844  T.WEBSTER  Encycl.  Dom.  Econ.  767  Semolina..  is 
called  •Isojmtaf;  and  a  still  smaller  kind,  called  semoletta,  is 
sifted  out  of  the  other.  1853  T.  C.  ARCHER  Pop.  Econ.  Bot. 
86  Semolina,  Semoletta,  Semola,  Semola  rarita,  Soojee,  and 
Urena,  are  names  used  to  designate  a  product  of  wheat. 

Semolina     (sem^lrna)  .       Also     Semoulina, 

II  semoliuo.     [Altered  form  of  It.  semolino,  dim, 
of  semola  bran  :  see  SEMOLA.]     An  article  of  food 
consisting  of  those  hard  portions  of  '  flinty  '  wheat 
which  resist  the  action  of  the  millstones,  and  are 
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collected  in  the  form  of  rounded  grains.  (See  also 
quot.  1858.)  Also  attrib.,  as  semolina  pudding. 

1797  UNDERWOOD  Dis.  Children  III.  82  To  broth  may  be 
added  light  puddings,  made  of  bread,  semolina,  tapioca,  or 
rice.  1845  ELIZA  ACTON  Mod.  Cookery  (ed.  2)  395  A  good 
Semoulina  pudding.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Tradey  Semolhw. 
..The  commercial  name  for  the  fine  hard  parts  of  wheat 
rounded  by  attrition  in  the  millstones,  imported  chiefly 
from  Italy.  ..In  France  the  name  semolino  is  given  to  the 
large  hard  grains  of  wheat  retained  in  the  bolting  machine, 
after  the  fine  parts  have  been  pressed  through  its  meshes. 
1884  Balk  Herald  27  Dec.  6/4  It  is  sought,  while  dividing 
the  bran  from  the  interior  of  the  grain,  to  break  up  the 
latter,  not  into  flour  but  into  fragments  known  as  '  semo- 
lina ',  or  '  middlings  '.  1904  (  E.  NESBIT  '  /Vwrw-r  $  Carpet 
xii.  219  When  lunch  came  it  was  just  hashed  mutton  and 
semolina  pudding. 

Semond  :  see  SEMEXD  Ods.,  salmon. 

Seruonde,  Semoom:  see  SIMMON  j<M,  SIMOOM. 

t  Semoted,  a.  Obs.  rare~\  [f.  L.  semot-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  semovere  to  separate,  f.  se-,  apart,  SE-  + 
movere  to  move  :  see  -ED  l.J  Separated,  removed. 

1543  BF.CON  Pathw.  Prayer  vn.  D  iv,  Is  it  ynough  yf  I 
pray  with  my  mynde,  the  herte  beynge  semoted  from  mun- 
dane affayres? 

Semoulina,  obs.  form  of  SEMOLINA. 

t  Semo'vedly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SE-  +  MOVED 
///.  a.  +  -LY2.  cf.  SEMOTED.]  Separately. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  38  b,  None  I  will  semouedly 
allude  to,  but  onely  attaint  vice  in  generall.  1623  COCKERAM 
i,  Semouedly,  meaning  one  alone. 

Sempect  (se-mpekt).  Hist.  rare-1.  [ad.med.L. 
senipecta,)  senpecta,  sympdzcta,  ad.  Gr.  ffvfiTraiKTrjs 
playfellow.]  A  term  formerly  used  in  the  Bene- 
dictine Order,  according  to  Pseudo-Ingulf  applied 
to  monks  over  fifty  years  old,  who  were  allowed 
special  privileges  on  account  of  age. 

This  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension.  In  the  Benedictine 
Rule  itself  (cap.  xxvii)  soipecite  denotes  the  elder  monks 
chosen  by  the  abbot  to  visit  (secretly)  an  excommunicated 
brother  and  to  encourage  him  if  likely  to  fall  into  despair. 

1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  xx,  Only  the  ancient  sempects — 
some  near  upon  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old — wandered 
where  they  would. 

|j  Semper-  (se'mpsj),  the  L.  adv.  semper  always, 
used  in  various  nonce-combinations  (in  imitation 
of  SEMPERVIRENT,  etc.),  as  semper-annual  a., 
unceasing  in  annual  succession ;  semper-green, 
an  evergreen ;  semper-identical  a.  [after  L. 
phrase  semper  idem,  always  the  same]  ;  semper- 
juvenescent  a.,  always  growing  younger ;  sem- 
per-lenity,  unvarying  gentleness. 

1623  COCKERAM  11,  Accustomed  Gentlenesse,  Seniperlenity. 
1694  WESTMACOTT  Script,  Herb.  18  The  common  Bay-tree, 
which  is  a  sempergreen,  is  now  commonly  found  in  most 
Gardens.  1820  ?  WAINEWRICHT  Ess.  $  Crit.  (1880)  98  That 
perfectly  semperidentical  display  of  idiosyncratic  egotism 
which  runs  through.. all  his  varieties.  1830  Fraser's  Mag. 
I.  342  Blisses  of  an  immortal  and  semperjuvenescent  life. 
1861 G.  MEREDITH  Evan  Harrington  xxviii,  Supposing  Lord 
Mayor's  footmen  to  be  plumed  like  estridges..  .What  must 
Lord  Mayors  be  and  semperannual  Lords  : 

Senipervirent  (sempsivarrent),  a.  [f.  L. 
semper  always  +  virent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  virere  to 
be  green.]  Evergreen. 

1668  WILKINS  ./?*?«/ C/far.  n.  iv.  §  6.  IOQ  Bacciferous  semper- 
virent  shrubs.  1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  762  It  is  semper- 
virent,  and  grows  in  sandy  places.  1857  A.  GRAY  First  Less. 
Bot.  (1866)  Gloss.,  Seiitpervirent,  evergreen. 

Sempervirid  (semp3iviprid),«.  Bot.  [Formed 
as  prec.  +  L.  virid-is  green,  VIRID  a.]  —  prec. 

1911  in  WEBSTER.  [Obs.  or  rare.} 

t  Sempervive.  Obs.  Also  8  (after  Sp.) 
aempre  vive.  [Anglicized  form  of  SEMPERVIVUM. 
Cf.  F.  f  sempervive  (Cotgr.  1611),  Sp.  siempre- 
viva.]  The  houseleek. 

i625PuRCHAS/>/&y/wj  I.  277  An  herbe  (which  for  his  forme 
is  scarce  to  be  discerned  from  a  Semperuiue).  1626  BACON 
Sylva  §  29  The  greater  Semperviue.  .will  put  out  Branches, 
two  or  three  yeares.  1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  iv,  124 
With  sempre  vive  Unload  their  bowels. 

attrib.  a  1722  LISLE  Hush.  (1752)  257  Purge  them  with 
aloes,  or  sempervive  leaves  cleared  of  their  outward  skins. 

II  Se  mper-vrvens.  Obs.  rare-1.  [mod.L., 
f.  L.  semper  always  +  vivens,  pr.  pple.  otviverc  to 
live.]  The  houseleek. 

1672  W.  HUGHES  Attter.  Physit.  98  Of  Semper- Vivens. 

II  Sempervivum  (sempaivai'v^m).  [L.  $etn~ 
pervtvum  neut.  of  sempervivus  ever-living.  The 
fern,  sempervwa  (sc.  herba}  was  also  used.]  a.  The 
houseleek.  b.  A  genus  (Linnceus  1737)  of  crassu- 
laceous  plants  containing  the  houseleek,  S.  tectorum 
and  about  50  other  species  ;  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

1591  PERCYVALL  Span.  Dict.t  Yerua  pnntera,  semper- 
uiuum,  Aizous.  1655  FULLER  Hist,  Cambr.  134  Two  Ser- 
pents, erected,  azure, ..  having  a  branch  of  semper  vivum 
proper  betwixt  their  heads.  1666  T.  DAVIES  tr.  Rocheforfs 
Caribby  1st.  62  Semper-vivttm.  There  are  in  these  Islands 
several  kinds  of  Herbs  that  never  dye  or  wither.  1882 
Garden  3  June  306/1  To  see  the  pleasing  tints  and  forms  of 
the  Sempervivums  at  the  present  season  makes  one  wonder 
why  these  plants  are  not  grown  in  every  rock  garden. 

Sempill,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SIMPLE  a. 
Seuipitan,  obs.  f.  SUMPITAN,  Malay  blow-gun. 
Sempitem    (se'mpitain),   a.    arch.      Forms : 
4-7  sempiterne,  6  sempyterne,  6-  sempitern. 


SEMUNCIA. 

1    [a.  OF.  sempiterne,  ad.  L.  sempiternus,  f.  semp-er 
always  (cf.  xviternus  :  see  ETERNE  a.).]   =  next. 


cure  feyth  grounded  on  noo  lye,  But  on  swhiche  thyng 
whiche  is  sempiterne.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  505  In 
sempiterne  rememberance  to  be  Of  Christis  deith  and  Cris- 
tiamtie.  1624  DARCIE  Birth  of  Heresies  Ded.,  Vnder  whose 
Sacred  Sempitern  Defence  Long  Hue,  Cliast  Star.  168^ 
E.  HOOKER  Pordages  Alyst.  Div.  Pref.  Ep.  107  The  only 
True,  semper  eadem,  sempitern,  ever-adorable  and  super- 
benedict  Tri-une  Deitie.  1866  BLACKMOKE  Cradock  Noivell 
xxviii,  That  asylum  is  inviolable  and  sempitern,  I  hope.  1876 
J.  ELMS  Caesar  in  Egypt  66  Those  unexampled  Temples 
sempitern. 

Sempiternal  (sempita-mal),  a.  Also  sempi- 
ternallj  sempyternal,  -el,  5-7  sempiternall, 
6  sempyternaU,  6-7  sempeternal.  [a.  F.  sempi- 
terne^ (i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  late  L. 
scmpiterndl-is,  f.  L.  sempitern-us  :  see  SOIPITEUN 
a.  and  -AL.]  Enduring  constantly  and  continually ; 
everlasting,  eternal. 

14..  Pol.  ReL  ff  L.  Poems  (1903)  113  As  thou  art  cyte  of 
god,  &  sempiternal  throne,  Here  now,  blessyd  lady,  my 
\vofiille  mone._  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  183  Trawthe 
is  immortalle,  immutable,  and  sempiternalle.  1566  PAINTKK 
Pal.  Pleas,  xxvii.  (1569)  55  A  miraculous  acte,  and  worthic 
(in  deede)  of  sempiternall  remembraunce.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarck^  Camillus  (1595)  'S2  Some  writers  say,  that  they 
[sc.  the  Vestals]  had  nothing  els  in  keeping  but  the  sempi- 
ternall fire.  1632  LITHCOW  Trav.  x.  437  Queene  Elizabeth 
of  sempUernall  renowne.  a  1730  G.  GUTHHIE  ftlonogr.  (1900) 
66  Fearing  it  might  be  a  sempiternal  work  to  him.  1784 
COWPER  Task  n.  499  All  truth  is  from  the  sempiternal 
source  Of  Light  Divine.  1831  T.  JEKYLL  Corr.  18  July 
(1894)  274  Dull  dinners. .with  the  sempiternal  saddle  of 
mutton.  1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxxiv.  75 
Two  sources  of  war  are  sempiternal.  1884  World  20  Aug. 
8/1  We  have  discovered  the  elixir  of  sempiternal  juvenility. 

Sempite'nially,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY 2.]  Ever- 
lastingly, eternally. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  27  God  is  aboue  and 
regneth  sempiternally  [1570  sempeternally]  Whiche  shall 
vs  deme  at  his  last  Jugement.  1635  PAGITT  Christianogr. 
App.  22  The  Word  and  his  Spirit  sempiternally  proceed 
from  God,  and  are  sempitemally  in  him.  <;  1693  UrqitharCs 
Rabelais  in.  v,  That  is  to  be  done  infinitely  and  sempi- 
ternally. 1879  ESCOTT  England  xi.  fiSSi)  161  The  filthy 
back-kitchen  of  the  den,  sempiternally  reeking  with  the 
fumes  of  bad  drink  and  vile  tobacco.  1895  ZANCWILL  Master 
n.  x.  245  It  wore  a  sempiternally  festive  air. 

t  Sempite'rnity.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  sempi- 
ternitdS)  I.  L.  sempitcm-us  :  see  SEMPITERX  a.  and 
-ITY.]  Duration  without  end  ;  perpetuity. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stiijfe  22  Or  thou  wilt  commend  thy 
muse  to  sempiternity,  and  haue  images  and  statues  erected 
to  her  after  her  vnstringed  silent  interment.  01676  HALE 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  (1677)  227  A  Supposition  of  a  future  Sempi- 
ternity would  produce  the  same  difficulty,  without  such 
interposition  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  Providence.  1802 
in  Spirit  Publ.  *Jrnl$.  VI.  261  All  concurred  in  the  sempi- 
ternity of  merit  that  they  were  determined  to  discover  in 
him  in  all  time  forthcoming. 

tSempiternize,  v.  Obs.  rare-*-,  [f.  SEMPI- 
TERN a.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  perpetuate. 

a  1693  Urquharfs  Rabelais  in.  viii,  The  sempitcrniztng 
of  Human  Race. 

t  Sempitemly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SEMPITEBX  a. 
+  -LY  2.J  =  SEMPITERNALLY  adv. 

c  1450  Mirour  Salnacioun  (1888)  140  The  gude  entre  in  the 
joye  of  thaire  lord  sempiternely. 

Sempite'riious,  a.  ?  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF. 
scmpitermux,  f.  L.  sempitern-us  :  see  SEMPITERN  a. 
and  -ous.]  Sempiternal. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  xv,  A  sempiternous  Crone  and 
old  Hag.  Ibid.  n.  xvii,  Great  old  sempiternous  trots  [Fr. 
grandes -vieilles  sempiterneuses].  1809  \V.  IRVING  Knickerb. 
VL  iv.  (1849)  335  A  race  of  pestilent  sempiternous  beldames. 

II  Sempiternum  (sempita-jncm).  Obs.  [L. 
sempiternum,  neut.  of  sempiternus  SEMPITEBN.] 
A  quality  of  woollen  cloth  made  in  the  I7th  c. 
and  similar  to  PERPETUANA.  Cf.  EVERLASTING  sb. 

1633  in  NaiL'orth  Honseh.  Bks,  (Surtees)  295  For  one 
yearde  and  a  halfe  of  Sempiternum  iiij.  vj*.  Ibid.  300. 
1665  BRATHWAIT  Cotntn.  Two  Tales  65  She  would  have  her 
Husband's  Life  of  any  Stuff  rather  than  Pcrfctuano  or 
Sempiternum. 

Semplar,  obs.  form  of  SAMPLER. 

x68jj  EOVLE  Saltibr.  Air  Pref.  i  To  give  a  Semplar  or 
Specimen  of  what  maybe  done  upon  the  other  Heads  of 
the  designed  History. 

Semple,  obs.  form  of  SIMPLE. 

Sempre  vive,  variant  of  SEMPERVIVE  Obs. 

Sempster,Sempstress,ctc. :  seeSEAusTER, 
SEAMSTRESS. 

II  Semsem  (se-msem).  [Arab.  .»•••»...  simsim, 
prob.  ad.  Gr.  ffTytra^Qj/.]  =.  SESAME.  Also  attrib. 

1866  LIVINGSTONE  Jrnl.  \.  (1873)  1. 17  Some  sorghum,  sem- 
sem  seed  [etc.].,  constitute  the  commerce  of  the  port.  1896 
Daily  News  24  Nov.  11/2  The  valleys,  .were  covered  with 
plantations  of  I  ndian  corn, . .  tobacco,  semsem  oil,  and  banana. 
1899  iqth  Cent.  Aug.  273  An  interminably  long  stretch  of 
dhurra  cultivation  appears,  varied  by  sem-sem  plants. 

Semster,  -stress(e,  obs.  ff.  SEAMSTER,  -STRESS. 

Semulacre,  obs.  variant  of  SIMULACRE. 

II  Semuncia  (simwnjia).  Rom.  Antiq.  PI.  -iaa 
(snn»'nji|f).  [L.  semuncia,  f.  semi-  SEMI-  +  uncia 
OUNCE  j^.1]  A  half-ounce,  the  twenty-fourth  part 


SEMY. 

of  an  as.  Also  anglicized  t  Semunce  (;-a«~°). 
Hence  Semvrncial  a.  [ad.  L.  semuncial-is"\. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Semuiicial,  of  or  belonging  to  half 
an  ounce.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Sentrtncial,  belonging  to  a  se- 
munce,  i.  half  an  ounce.  1887  HEAD  Hist.  N'ltmmornm  43 
Bronze  coins  of  Uncial  and  Semuncial  weight,  B.  c.  217-89. 

tSemy,  a.  Obs.  Also  cemy.  [Of  obscure 
origin;  possibly  an  inference  from  some  compound 
of  SEMI-.]  (See  quot.)  Hence  f  Se-myly  adv. 

CI440  Promp.  Pan.  66/1  Cemy,  or  sotelle..,  subtilis. 
Cemely,  or  solely,  snbtilitcr.  Ibid.  452/2  Semy. .,  subtilis. 
Semyly. .,  subtiliter. 

Semy,  Semyed,  obs.  ff.  SEMEE,  SEMEED. 

Semylacre,  -ylytude,  obs.  ff.  SIMULACRE, 
SIMILITUDE.  Semyld,  pa.  t.  of  SEMBLE  v.l  Ol>s. 

t  Se'mys,  a.  Obs.  rare-'.  [App.  •=  G.  seimisc/i 
(ijth  c.  also  semisz)  a  kind  of  soft  leather.]  The 
distinctive  epithet  of  some  kind  of  leather. 

1508  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  (1902)  IV. 25,  iiij  skinnis 
of  blak  semys  leddir  to  be  ane  doublat  to  the  King. 

II  Sen  (sen), rf.  Also  fseni,  fsenni.  [Japanese.] 
A  Japanese  copper  or  bronze  coin  (see  quot.  1897). 
Chiefly  collect,  as  plural. 

1802  PINKERTON  Mod.  Geog.,  Japan  iii.  II.  166  The  Seni, 
of  copper  or  iron,  are  strung  like  the  Chinese  pieces  of  a 
similar  value.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  326/1  Scnnis,  or 
Cashes,  are  small  pieces  of  iron,  copper,  or  brass,  having  a 
square  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which,  as  in  China,  they 
are  strung  on  a  wire  or  thread.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's 
Pocket  Bit.  ix.  (ed.  2)  316,  10  Rin  =  i  Sen  =  Jd.  1895  C. 
HOLLAND  My  Japanese  Wife  75  To  be  English  spells 
generosity  in  Japanese  eyes  in  the  matter  of  sen  for  her  own 
little  pocket.  1897  Daily  Ncivs  27  Sept.  5  The  sen.. is 
nominally  equal  to  a  halfpenny,  though  in  fact  only  worth 
half  that  coin. 

Sen  (sen),  adv.,  prep.,  and  conj.  Now  rare. 
Chiefly  Sc.  and  north.  Also  5  senne,  6  senu. 
[Contracted  form  of  set/ten,  SITDEN  :  cf.  SEXE, 
SIN,  SYNE,  and  SINCE.] 

A.  adv.  Then,  afterwards  ;  also  ago.   rare. 
£1460  Towneley  Myst.  xx.  259  She  weshyd  hym  with  hir 

terys  weytt,  and  sen  dryed  hym  with  hir  hare.  1867  J.  P. 
MORRIS  Siege  o'  Jirou'ton  3  (Lane.  Gloss.)  That's  a  conny 
lang  time  sen  now. 

B.  prep.  From,  after ;  subsequent  to. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  24  Sen  be  tyme  of 
sir  Noe.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvi.  74  pe  kyng..had.. 
ay  were,  sen  bat  tyme.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms 
(S. T.  S.)  33  Sen  the  passioun  of  Crist,,  .the  haly  kirk  was 
never  jit  in  pes.  c  1460  Tvametry  Myst.  xx.  714  It  has  bene 
told,  sen  many  a  day,  sayngys  of  hym  full  sare.  1577  FULKE 
Confut.  7  There  was  neuer  greater  store  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  sen  Christ  his  time.  1593  (title],  Actis  of  Parliament, 
past  sen  the  Coronatiovn  of  the  Kingis  Maiestie. 

C.  conj.  1.  From  or  since  the  time  that. 


I. 
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[etc.].  <ri4oo  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  i.  4  ft  es  lang  sen  it  fell 
oute  of  be  hand,  c  1411  Lessons  of  Dirige  231  in  26  Pol. 
Poems  114  Trowest  bou  ou}t  bat  y..Shaf.  ,$elde  rekenyng 
sen  y  bygan?  1551  LYNDSAY  Monarch*  329  Sen  I  could 
ryde.  1599  ALEX.  HUME  Hymns  ii.  219  Sa  great  a  wonder 
was  not  heard,  sen  first  the  warld  began.  1829  BROCKF.TT 
N.  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.  v.,  Its  lang  syne,  sen  he  left  us.  1871 
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heer's  been  a  deal  o'  ups  an'  doons  sen  I  went  to  scheul. 

2.  Seeing  or  considering  (that}.  [Cf.  SEEN  conj., 
which  may  have  been  partly  confused  with  this.] 

13.  .  Cost.  Nicod.  53  Sen  he  to  blind  has  gifen  be  sight  .  .  , 
whi  suld  he  vnto  ded  be  dight?  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter 
Ixxxiv.  8  Sen  bat  he  is  turnyd  away  fra  be  vnrest  of  bis  life. 
'4"3  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxliv,  'Now  wele,'  quod  sche,  'and 
sen  that  It  is  so,  That  In  vertew  thy  lufe  is  set  with  trueth 
[etc.].'  1:1460  Tovmcley  Myst.  xxvi.  202  Sen  I  for  luf,  man, 
boght  the  dere,  .  .1  pray  the  hartely,..luf  me  agane.  a  1500 
Lancelot  1019  Bot,  hart,  sen  at  yow  knawith  she  is  here,  .  . 
Now  is  thi  tyme.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hvon  xviii.  49  Huon, 
sen  thou  woldest  be  agreed  with  me.  Then  [etc.].  1588 
A.  KING  tr.  Canisins'  Calech.  122  Sen  we  have  sumcientlie 
according  to  our  present  purpose  spokin  hitherto,  a  1756 
PENNECUIK  Coll.  Sc.  Poems  48  Sen  your'e  gotten  out  o's 
grips,  Gi'e  John  a  bucky. 

Sen  :  see  SAINT,  SAY  ».i,  SEE  v.  ,  SEND  v.,  SENE  a. 

Sena,  obs.  form  of  SENNA. 

[Senacion,  anglicized  form  of  med.L.  senacion- 
em,  for  L.  senecion-em  groundsel,  SENCHION. 

iS»«  Crete  Herball  ccccviii.  (1529)  Y  ij  b,  Whan  receptes 
expresseth  Senacions  in  the  plurefl  nombre  it  is  to  wyte 
cresses.  But  yf  senacion  be  wryten  in  the  synguler  nombre, 
it  is  an  other  herbe.  ] 

tSe-nage.  Ohs.  Also  4  synage,  6  senagy. 
[a.  OF.  senage  (f.  sent  synod  :  see  SENE  and  -AGE) 
or  its  med.L.  form  senagium  (i  292  in  Durh.  Ace. 
Rolls,  Surtees  Soc.,  p.  490).]  Money  paid  for 
synodals,  a  tribute  due  to  the  bishop  or  arch- 
deacon (or  bursar)  at  Kaster. 

cisSoWYci-iF  ll'ts.  (1880)  249  And  whanne  bischopis  & 
here  officeris  comen  &  feynen  to  visile,  .  .  wrecchid  curatis 
ben  nedid  to  festen  him  richely&  jeue  procuracie  &  synage. 
Ibid.  456  fis  is  a  foul  offiss  of  a  prest  to  robbe  his  puple  to 
3yue  to  bischop  or  erchedekene  godis  bat  god  biddib  not, 
as  senage  &  procurasies.  1546  Yorks.  Chantry  Surv.  (Sur- 
tees) 30  Paiable  yerely  to  the  archebysshope  of  V'orke  for 
proxies  and  senagies.  1684  Cmirs  Interfr.  (ed.  Manley), 
Senege,  There  goes  out  Jearly  in  Proxege  and  Senege  331.  6rf. 

Senarian  (sj'neVrian).  Ancient  Prosody,  rare. 
[f.  L.  senar-ius  :  see  next  +  -IAN.]  =  next. 

1803  PORSON  Lrt.  to  A.  Dahel  in  J\fus.  Crit.  (1826)  I.  330 
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The  fifth  foot  of  a  Senarian.  1895(0.  Rev.  Oct.  34  The  great 
Greek  Iambic  line  is  of  course  the  Senarian,  consisting  of 
six  Iambics  or  their  equivalents. 

II  Senarius  (sznea'ritfs).  Prosody.  PI.  senarii. 
[L.  slnaritis  adj.,  consisting  of  six  each,  f.  sent 
adj.  pi.  six  each,  f.  sex  six  ;  used  srtbst.  by  ellipsis 
of  •versus  verse.]  (More  fully,  iambic  senarius.) 
A  (Greek  or  Latin)  verse  consisting  of  six  feet, 
each  of  which  is  either  an  iambus  or  some  foot 
which  the  law  of  the  verse  permits  to  be  substi- 
tuted ;  an  iambic  trimeter. 

1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  I.  i.  C  iij  b,  All  the  versis  of  this 
scene  be  Senarii.  1811  EI.MSI.EV  in  Edin.  Rev.  XIX.  80 
The  fifth  foot  of  a  tragic  senarius  cannot  be  a  spondee, 
except  in  three  cases.  1832  [see  PYTHIAMBIC].  1869  H. 
SNOW  Theocritus,  l-'.pigr.  xvi.  Notes  (1873)  219  The  lines  are 
alternately  iambic  aenarii  and  hendecasyllables. 

Senarmontite(senaMm(?nt3it).  Min.  [Named 
after  H.  de  Senarmont,  who  first  described  it  + 
-ITE  !.]  A  native  tri-oxide  of  antimony,  crystnl- 
izing  in  colourless  or  greyish-white  octahedrons. 

1851  DANA  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  n.  XII,  209. 

t  Se'nary,  so.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  senarius  adj.  (see 
next)  used  subst.  by  ellipsis.] 

1.  [=  senarius  (nitmcrus).']     The  number  six  ;  a 
set  or  sequence  of  six  things;  in  the  171)1  c.  often, 
the  six  days  of  the  Creation. 

1570  BII.LINGSI.EY  Eticlid  \.  Ixx.  280  b,  Hetherto  hath  bene 
spoken  of  sixe  Senaryes,  of  which  the  first  Senary  [sc.  of 
propositions]  contayneth  the  production  of  irrationall  lines 
by  composition.  Ibid.  Ixxiii.  282  b,  Here  beginneth  the 
Senaries  by  substraction.  1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal. 
(1713)  16  Wherefore  God  haying  thus  compleated  his  work 
in  the  Senary,  comprehending  the  whole  Creation  in  Six 
orders  of  things,  he  ceased  from  ever  creating  any  thing 
more.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  n.  xiv.  339  They  will  bring 
you  Cold  and  Heat,  Calm  and  Storm,. .in  one  Senary  of 
Days.  1693  PASCHALL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  816,  I  divided 
the  Nv\'0»ijixepo»'  into  four  Senaries  of  Hours. 

2.  Prosody.  —  SENARIUS. 

1579  G.  HARVEY  Two  other  Lett.  (1580)  64  This  foote  [sc. 
the  trochee],  .is.  .quite  thrust  outofdoores  in  a  pure  and 
iust  Senarie.  1828  Classical  Jrnl.  XXXVII.  127  'AAA'  o/x<us 
are  words  frequently  employed  by  Euripides  at  the  end  of 
an  Iambic  senary. 

Senary  (srnari,  se-nari),  a.  [ad.  L.  senarius : 
see  SENARIUS.]  Pertaining  to  the  number  six. 
Senary  scale:  the  scale  of  arithmetical  notation 
of  which  the  radix  is  six.  Senary  division  :  division 
into  six  parts. 

1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Senarie,  that  contains  or 
belongs  to  the  number  six.  1721  BAILF.Y,  Senary,  that  which 
consists  of  Six.  1753  JOHNSON,  Senary,  belonging  to  tl>e 
number  six  ;  containing  six.  1810  P.  BARLOW  in  Nicholson's  '• 
Jrnl.  XXV.  183  Thus,  in  the  binary  scale  only  two  charac- 
ters are  wanted,  namely  i  and  o;  in  the  senary,  six  ;  in 
the  decimal,  ten.  Ibid.  186  Transform  nrrr  to  the  senary 
scale.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst,  Bot.  81  The  Cephalotus  of 
Labillardiere,  offers  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  usual 
characters,  .in  the  senary  division  of  its  flower  [etc.].  1881 
BAUERMAN Syst.  Min.  ii.  it  The  only  other  class  of  sym. 
metry  possible  in  crystals  is  senary  or  hexagonal,  correspond- 
ing to  a  rotation  of  one-sixth  of  a  revolution,  such  as  that  of 
a  regular  hexagonal  prism  about  its  axis. 

Senasaee,  obs.  var.  SUNYASEE,  Indian  ascetic. 

Senate  (se-nat).  Forms :  3  senaht,  4  senas, 
4-7  senat,  6  cenate,  //.  Sc.  senat(t)is,  4-  aenate. 
[a.  F.  senat,  senaz  (mod.  F.  shiat],  ad.  L.  senatus 
(«-stem),  lit.  council  of  old  men,  f.  sen-em  (nom. 
senex)  old  (see  SENIOR  a.~),  absol.  old  man:  see 
-ATE  '.  Cf.  Pr.  tenet,  Sp.,  Pg.  senado  It.  senato, 
G.  senat,  Du.  senaat.] 

1.  An  assembly  or  council  of  citizens  charged 
with  the  highest  deliberative  functions  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  state,  a.  In  ancient  Rome  :  A 
legislative  and  administrative  body,  consisting  ori- 
ginally of  representatives  elected  by  the  patricians, 
and  in  later  times  composed  partly  of  appointed 
members  and  partly  of  the  actual  and  former  holders 
of  certain  high  offices  of  state. 

c  1205  LAY.  25388  pis  weorenbasixebe  bat  senahtalbiwusten. 
13. .  K.  A/is.  1477  His  lettres  come  Into  be  cite  of  grete 
Rome,  pe  riche  people,  &  be  Senas,  Spaken  togedres  of  bis 
cas.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxix.  (Placidas)  352  Al  be  hale 
senat  [of  Rome),  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  f;  Lint.  Mon.  xvi. 
(1885)  149  The  Romaynes,  while  thair  counsell  callid  pe 
senate  was  gret,  gate,  through  be  wysdome  off  that  coun. 
sell,  the  lordschippe  off  gret  partye  of  the  world.  1531  ELYOT 
Gov.  l.ii.  (1880)  I.  20 The  Senate,  .which  wasfyrste  ordayned 
by  Romulus.  1614  GORGES  Lucan  v.  166  The  Consuls  both 
did  then  decree  The  Senate  should  assembled  be.  1775 
HARRIS  Pliilos.  Arrangent.  Wks.  (1841)  247  Cato..used  to 
read  philosophy  in  the  senate-house,  while  the  senate  was 
assembling.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  viii.  79  The  Senate  was. . 
a  body  composed  of  men  of  any  order  who  had  secured  the 
suffrages  of  the  people. 

b.  Applied  to  bodies  having  more  or  less  similar 
functions  in  other  states  of  the  ancient  world,  esp. 
as  the  equivalent  of  Gr.  fipovaia  (lit.  'body  of 
elders ')  and  /3ovAr;  (lit.  '  council '). 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (Sommer)  21  b,  By  the  king  and 
Senat  of  Lacedaimon,  Demagoras  was.  .banished  th«  coun- 
trie.  1607  SHAKS.  Timat  v.  i.  132  Th'  Athenians  By  two 
of  their  most  reuerend  Senate  greet  thee.  1658  HARRINGTON 
Prerog.Pof.Govt.  i.  xii.  108  The  Senate  of  the  Beane  being 
the  proposing-Assembly  (for  that  of  the  Areopagites,  called 
also  a  Senate,  was  a  Judicatory)  consisted  of  four  hundred 


SENATE. 

Citizens  chosen  by  Lot,  which  was  performed  with  beanes. 
1738  GLOVER  Leonidas  1.  408  Laccdsemon'a  senate  now  ap- 
proach'd.  1842  SmitKs  Diet.  Grk.  ff  Rom.  Anlig  s  v 
001/A.j,  This  senate  of  500  [at  Athens]  was  divided  into  ten 
sections  of  fifty  each,  the  members  of  which  were  called 
prytanes  (•nfivTo.viifi,  and  were  all  of  the  same  tribe. 

C.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  subsequently,  used 
as  the  official  title  of  the  governing  body  in  various 
free  cities  of  Europe. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  iv.  (1868)  19  At  be  citee  of 
verone  whan  bat  \K  kyng  gredy  of  comune  slaujtcr  caste 
hym  to  transporten  vpon  al  be  ordre  of  be  senat  be  gilt  of 
his  real  maieste.  1530  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  II. 
193  The  day  after  our  coming  the  Senate  [at  Nuremberg] 
sent  gentilmen  to  shew  us  their  provision  of  harneis,  ordi- 
nance, and  corne.  1838  Murray's  llajiil-bk.  N.  Germany 
444/1  In  the  election  chamber  (Wahlzinuner),  the  Senate  of 
Frankfort  now  holds  its  sittings.  1841  W.  SI-ALIHNG  Italy 
f;  It.  1st.  III.  344  On  the  mainland  there  are  four  Supreme 
Tribunals,  called  Senates,  placed  at  Turin,  Chamber)-,  Nice, 
and  Genoa.  1880  H.  A.  WEBSTER  In  Eticycl.  Brit.  XI.  404/1 
According  to  the  present  constitution  [of  Hamburg]..,  the 
legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  [of  18  mem- 
bers]  and  the  general  body  of  citizens,  and  the  executive  is 
committed  to  the  senate  alone. 

d.  gen.  The  governing  or  legislative  assembly 
of  a  nation.  Often  applied,  more  or  less  rhetori- 
cally, to  the  British  parliament. 

1560  PAI/S  tr.  Slciffane's  Comni.  i5b,  That  he  appointe  a 
Cenate  or  counsell  within  the  empire.  1584  I).  FENNMR 
Def.  Ministers  (1587)  12  At  the  table  of  whose  Hon.  Senat 
[app.  of  Privy  Council],  our  supplications  were.,  read.  1659 
MILTON  Let.  FriemiV/te.  1738  I  583  Being  now  in  Anarchy, 
without  a  counselling  and  governing  Power,  .the  fir.st  thing 
to  be  found  out  with  all  speed,  without  which  no  Common- 
wealth can  subsist,  must  be  a  Senate,  or  General  Cuuncil  of 
State.  1718  PRIOR  On  Corrnp.  Man.  vi,  And  senates  vote, 
as  armies  light,  for  pay.  1742  Johnson's  Debates  (1787)  II. 
139  (Ld.  Hervey)  It  declares,  my  Lords,  that  there  is  nowan 
enquiry  depending  before  the  Senate.  1775  ABIGAIL  ADAMS 
in  Fain.  Lett.  (1876)  227  Whether  you  are  in  the  American 
Senate  [i.e.  Congress]  or  on  board  the  IJiiti.sh  fleet,  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  1787  J.  Lewis's  Mem.  [>k.  (i/ocesler 
58  note,  [The  Duke  of  Buckingham]  was.. an  eloquent 
orator  in  the  British  Senate.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  I'riend 
(1865)  22  The  pernicious  influence  of  this  lax  morality  ex-- 
tends from  the  nursery  and  the  school  to  the  cabinet  and 
senate.  1848  THACKERAY  I 'tin.  Fair  Iviii,  He  says  there  is  no 
place  in  the  bar  or  the  senate  that  Georgy  may  not  aspire  to. 


f  e.  Applied  (perh.  in  passages  translated  from 
Latin)  to  the  Corporation  of  London.   Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  V '^20,  The  Mayre  of  London 
and  the  Senate  appareled  in  orient  grayned  Skarlet.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  633  Continual!  watch  was  kept  by  the 
Maior  and  senate  of  London, . .  for  the  preseruacion  of  the 
peace,  and  continuance  of  good  order. 

f.  In  the  iSth  and  igthc.  adopted  as  the  official 
name  for  the  upper  and  smaller  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature in   various  countries,  as  the  United  States 
(and  each  of  the  separate  states  of  the  Union), 
France,  Italy,  etc. 

1780  ABIGAIL  ADAMS  in  Font.  Lett.  (1876)  388  Hancock 
will  be  Governor,  by  a  very  great  majority ;  the  Senate  [of 
Massachusetts]  will  have  to  choose  the  Lieutenant-governor. 
1789  Constit.  U.  S.  Art.  I.  §  3  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state. 
1796  T.  TWINING  Trav.  Airier.  (1894)  52  From  the  hall  of 
the  Representatives,  I  went  to  that  of  the  Senate,  or  Upper 
Chamber,  a  1817  DWIGHT  Trav.  New  Eng.  (1823)  IV.  159 
New  Hampshire. ..The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  chosen  annually  by  ballot.  1887 
W.  C.  FORD  Artier.  Citizen's  Man.  I.  n  In  all  the  States  the 
upper  or  smaller  House  is  known  as  the  Senate. 

g.  trails/,  and  Jig. 

1540  PALSGR.  Acolastns  v.  i.  Y  ij,  Suerly  the  senate  of  my 
harte  is  sedicious.  1735  POPE  Prvl.Sat.9aa  Like  Cato  give 
his  little  Senate  laws  And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause. 
1820  COMBE  Syntax,  Consol.  n.  (Chandos)  152  Sometimes 
my  bosom's  senate  sits  In  silent  thought.  1821  SHELLEY 
Hellas  Prol.  73  The  senate  of  the  Gods  is  met,  Each  in  his 
rank  and  station  set. 

2.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  in  some 
other  Brkish  universities,  the  official  title  of  the 
governing  body.  Cf.  SENATUS. 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  corresponds  lo 
the  Convocation  of  Oxford  University,  and  consists  of  all 
Doctor?,  Masters  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Surgery,  and  Bachelors 
of  Divinityj  who  keep  their  names  on  the  books.  In  the 
newer  English  universities,  Durham,  London,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, etc.,  the  senate  is  a  smaller  body,  its  composition 
being  different  in  different  universities.  In  Scotland,  the 
Latin  form  Senatits  (Academicns)  is  commonly  employed. 

1736  Charter  etc.  Colt.  Will,  ff  Mary,  Virginia  78  Con- 
cerning the  College  Senate.  1748  SALMON  Foreigner  s  Cotnp. 
Cantbr.  16  AH  Graces  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  Senate, 
must  first  pass  the  Caf>nt.  ijyjCamor.  Unit:  Cat.  147  By 
the  senate  is  meant  all  the  doctors  and  masters  of  arts  in 
the  university,  who  have  their  names  on  the  boards  of  their 
college.  1804  Mcii.  Jrnl.  XI  I.  286  Regulations  enacted  by 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  respecting  Degrees 
in  Medicine.  1829  R.  GILBERT  Liber  Scholast.  50  The  Senate 
[of  Cambridge],  in  1818,  decreed  the  foundation  of  three 
scholarships. 

b.  U.S.  In  some  American  colleges,  a  council 
composed  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  elected 
students,  having  the  control  of  the  discipline,  etc., 
of  the  students.  1891  in  Century  Diet. 

1 3.  A  senate-house.  Obs.    rare. 

1616  BULLOKAR  Kng.  Exfos.,  Senat,  the  Counsell  house, 
where  the  Magistrates  of  a  citie  assemble  themselucs.  1623 
COCKF.RAM  I.  1700  tr.  Danet's  Diet.  Grk.  ,fr  Rom.  Antif. 
s.v.  Senatns,  The  Tribunes  of  the  People  at  first  stood  at 
the  Door  of  the  Senate  to  know  their  Deliberations. 


SENATE-HOUSE. 

IT  4.  Misused  for :  A  senator.  Obs.  rare. 

157 .  SEMPILL  Compl.  Fort.  87  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xliii,  Of  Julius  Cesar. -Slaine  be  his  Senatis,.  .By  his  awin 
kinsmen  Brutus  and  Cassus.  Ibid.  210  To  keip  sic  senattis 
it  sail  decore  jour  land.  1609  £t>.  Woman  in  Hum.  C  4  b, 
The  olde  Senate  has  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  Lentulus 
and  bee  are  turning  the  leaues  of  a  dog-hay,  leaues  of  a 
worme  eaten  Chronicle,  and  they  want  Tullies  iudgement. 

5.  attrib.  as  senate-chamber ',  -fight ',  -hall,  etc. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  June  1645,  The  Senate-hall  [at  Venice]. 
1736  THOMSON  Liberty  v.  568  In  the  warm  struggles  of  the 
senate-fight.  1737  SAVAGE  Of  Public  Spirit^  161  Bid  Courts 
of  Justice,  Senate-chambers  join,  Till  various  All  in  one 
proud  Work  combine  !  1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  n.  vii,  The 
rugged  remains  of  temples  and  tombs  and  palaces  and  senate 
halls  and  theatres. 

Se-nate-house.    [HOUSE  rf.i] 

1.  A  house  or  building  in  which  a  senate  meets. 
ciSSo  N.  SMYTH  tr.  Herodian  n.  18  He  wente  too  the 

Senate  house.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  n.  ii.  52  Wee'l  send 
Mark  Antony  to  the  Senate  house.  1634  MILTON  C  omits 
389  Musing  meditation  most  affects  The  pensive  secrecy  of 
desert  cell,.  .And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  Senat  house.  ^1700 
EVELYN  Diary  4  Oct.  1641,  The  Senate-house  of  this  city 
[Antwerp]  is  a  very  spacious  and  magnificent  building. 
1709  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  162  f  7  It  was  usual  for  them  to 
expel  a  Senator  who  had  been  guilty  of  great  Immoralities 
out  of  the  Senate- House.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  815  The 
Curia  or  senate-house. 

trans/.  1x1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n,  (Sommer)  129 b,  The 
senate  house  of  the  planets  was  at  no  time  so  set,  for  the 
decreeing  of  perfection  in  a  man,  as  at  that  time  all  folkes 
skilful  therin  did  acknowledge.  1608  SHAKS.  Per,  i.  i.  10. 
1821  SHELLEY  Hellas  Prol.  2  It  is  the  day  when  all  the  sons 
of  God  Wait  in  the  roofless  senate-house,  whose  floor  Is 
Chaos. 

2.  spec.  The    building    which     serves    for    the 
meetings  of   the  senate  of  a  university,  esp.    of 
Cambridge. 

1748  SALMON  Foreigner's  Comp.  Cambr.  15  The  Senate- 
House  is  a  magnificent  and  elegant  Building;  the  Length 
[etc.].  1769  GRAY  (title),  Ode  performed  in  the  Senate-House 
at  Cambridge.  1797  Camhr.  Univ.  Cal,  148  In  the  senate- 
house  the  elections  of  all  the  officers  of  the  university  take 
place,  the  appointments  of  the  magistrates,  the  admissions 
to  degrees,  congregations,  and  consultations  upon  important 
matters  by  the  senate,  and  by  a  statute  of  the  university,  no 
language  is  to  be  spoken  therein  but  Latin.  1862  CALVERLEY 
Verses  4-  Transl.  (1894)43  Past  the  Senate-house  I  saunter. 
b.  attrib.  Senate-house  examination,  ex- 
amination for  degrees  in  Cambridge  University  ;  so 
Senate-house  examiner  ;  Senate-house  prob- 
lem, a  mathematical  problem  proposed  in  a  Senate- 
house  examination. 

1837  Math.  Probl.fr.  Senate-House  Exam.  Papers  Pref. 

7  Questions  which  have  actually  been  set  from  time  to  time, 
at  the  Senate-House  examinations.     1855  Househ,  Words 

8  Dec.  442/2  He  harassed  me  with  questions  about  the  book 
as  pertinaciously  as  any  senate-house  examiner.     1875  CAY- 
LEY  Math.  Papers  (1896)  IX.  246  A  Senate-house  Problem. 

t  Senatical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SENATE  +  -ICAL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  senate. 

1651  Animadv.  MacdonnePs  Anyiv.  Eng:.  Ambass.  48  Or 
incroach  upon  the  Senaticall  part  and  right  of  the  people. 
1652  PEYTON  Catastr.  Ho.  Stuarts  (1731)  49  That  which 
overthrows  Monarchy,  the  same  overthrows  a  Senatical 
Government. 

t  Senatoire.  Obs.  rare- -1.  [a.OF.jmM&&v,ftd. 

med.L.  senatoriiimt  f.  L.  senator.]    A  senate-house. 

1474  CAXTON  Ckesse  n.  ii,  Whan  he  was  comen  home  from 
the  senatoire.  [Cf.  SENATORY  so.1  a.] 

Senator  (se'nataj).  Forms :  3-5  senatur, 
3-7  senatour,  4-5  cenatour,  sinatour,  4-6 
senatoure,  5  cenatoure,  senatowre,  (6  sana- 
tour),  6-  senator,  [a.  OF.  senateur  (mod.F. 
sfaafeur),  ad.  L.  senator^  f.  sen-eint  senex  old,  old 
man ;  a  parallel  formation  with  senatus  SENATE. 
Cf.  Sp.,  Pg.  senador^  It.  senatoreJ\ 

1,  A  member  of  a  senate,  a.  A  member  of  the 
ancient  Roman  senate. 

In  some  of  the  early  examples  (ci2Oo,  £1386,  1390,  and 
perhaps  others)  the  writers  evidently  attribute  to  antiquity 
the  usage  of  their  own  time,  according  to  which  '  the  senator 
of  Rome  '  was  the  title  of  a  single  high  official.  See  sense  2. 

c  1205  LAY.  25337  pat  was  burh  fc?a  senaturs  ba  bet  sinaS 
heolden.  (1290  St.  John  81  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  404  For  J>e 
senatour  him  a-slov?  :  bat  was  bo  of  rome,  In  contek  bat 
heom  was  bi-twene.  13..  Seiiyn  Sag.  1267  Amorewe  aros 
that  sinatour.  1:1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  863  For 
which  this  Emperour  hath  sent  anon  His  senatour.. And 
othere  lordes . .  On  Surryens  to  taken  heigh  vengeance.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  I.  109  This  Lord,  with  whom  sche  scholde 
go,  Of  Rome  was  the  Senatour.  c  1400  St.  Alexius  65  per- 
fore be  riche  Emperoure  Of  be  Cite  made  hyra  Cenatoure. 
1432  YONGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  xxxL  178  The  Sinatouris 
of  the  Cite  [of  Rome].  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  i  The  noble  cena- 
toure of  Rome  Kayus  son.  1513  DOUGLAS  jEnris  Comm., 
Wks.  II.  292  Quhen  Cesar  was  slayn  by  the  Sanatouris. 
1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Gov.  xxxix.  (1544)  101  b,  For  thy  pa- 
cience,  wysedom  and  temperance,  we  deeme  the  worthy  to 
be  admitted  into  the  college  of  Senatours.  1696  B.  KENNETT 
Romae  Antigua:  n.  in,  ii.  (1717)  101  The  right  of  naming 
Senators  belong'd  at  first  to  the  Kings ;  afterwards  the 
Consuls  chose,  and  refer'd  them  to  the  People  for  their 
Approbation :  But  at  last  the  Censors  engross'd  the  whole 
Privilege  of  conferring  this  Honour.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii 
i.  vii, '  The  emperor  has  been  giving  a  splendid  supper  to  the 
senators,'  answered  Sallust. 

b.  A  member  of  the  senate  or  governing  council 
in  other  states  of  antiquity. 

1586  SIR  E.  HOBY  Pol.  Disc.  Truth  viii.  23  The  Ephores, 
haumg  chosen  a  Senator  that  was  very  true,  commanded 
him  fete.].  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  v.  i.  139  The  Senators  of 
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Athens,  greet  thee  Timon.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v. 
I  Plato  iii.  (1687)  159/2  That  he  was  a  Senator,  implies  he 
was  full  thirty  years  old  at  that  time,  according  to  Solon's 
Law.  1790  COWPER  Odyss.  vin.  56  He.  .led  the  way,  whom 
follow'd  all  The  sceptred  senators.  1837  THIRLWALL  Greece 
xxxv.  IV.  379  The  senators,  ephors,  and  other  magistrates 
[at  Sparta). 

c.  A  member  of  the  senate  or  governing  body 
in  certain  mediaeval  and  modern  cities  of  Europe. 
Cf.  SENATE  i  c. 

1560  DA  us  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  79  b,  The  bishop  of  Straus- 
borough  writeth  letters  to  divers  of  the  senatours.  1604 
SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  i.  230  The  Duke,  and  the  Senators  of  Venice 
greet  you.  1683  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  1737/2  The  Count  d'Ar- 
chinto  has  received  his  Patent  from  Spain,  to  be  first  Senator 
of  Milan.  1741  LADY  M.  \V.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Montagu 
25  Aug.  (1893)  II.  95  The  senators  [at  Genoa]  can  converse 
with  no  strangers  during  the  time  of  their  magistracy.  176* 
New  Biogr.  Diet.  IX.  222  s.  v.  Peiresc,  They,  .were  sent  to 
Aix  to  their  uncle  Claude  Fabri,  their  father's  elder  brother, 
who  was  senator  there.  1782  J.  ADAMS  in  Fain.  Lett.  (1876) 
404  [At  the  Hague]  I  am  going  to  dine  with.. a  number  of 
Ambassadors  and  Senators.  1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  i.  (1868) 
1. 12  The  Sage-Men  chose  annually  a  board  of  senators. 

d.  gen.  A   member    of   a    governing   body   or 
parliament.    Often  applied  (unofficially  and  some- 
times rhetorically)  to  a  member  of  either  House 
of  the  British  Parliament. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  35  perfore  was  i-made 
a  counsaile  of  be  real  strete  of  Calne..bere  seten  m  an  hise 
hous  be  senatoures  of  Engelond.  a  1513  FABYAN  Chron.  vr. 
ccxvi.  (1811)  234  A  nyce  folysshe  couenaunte  ought  nat  to 
be  holden, . .  without  the  hole  assent  of  the  senatours  of  the 
same  lande.  1553  EDES  Treat.  Neiu  Ind.  (Arb.)  17  The 
Magistrates.. are  no  lesse  estemed  then  amonge  vs  Sena- 
toures or  Lord  of  the  Counsayl.  1628  A.  LEIGHTON  App. 
Parlt.  Ep.  Ded.,  To  the  right  Honourable  &  High  Court 
of  Parliament.  Right  Honorable  and  High  Senators.  Such 
hath  beene  the  care  [etc.].  1660  TATHAM  Roy.  Oak  8  Hold- 
ing., in  the  other  [hand]  a  statute  Book  as  a  Senator  and 
maintainer  of  laws.  1708  SWIFT  Predict,  for  1708,  6  At 
home,  the  Death  of  an  old  famous  Senator  will  happen 
on  the  i5th.  a  1763  W.  KING  Lit.  ty  Polit.  Anecd,  (1819) 
35  [The  Duke  of  Wharton's]  speech.. was  indeed  not  un- 
worthy of  the  oldest  and  most  accomplished  senator.. in 
either  House  of  Parliament.  1776  J.  ADAMS  in  J'am.  Lett. 
(1876)  215,  I  had  rather  build  stones  upon  Penn's  hill,  than 
to  be  the  first  Prince  in  Europe,  or  the  first  General  or 
Senator  in  America.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  ii.  I.  171 
He  had,  during  the  first  year  of  the  Long  Parliament,  been 
honourably  distinguished  among  the  senators  who  laboured 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  nation.  1894  SIR  J.  ASTLEY 
Fifty  Yrs.  Life  II.  123  How  those  forty  senators  [sc.  the 
Irish  M.P.'s]  (or  their  successors)  have  been  going  on  since, 
is  notorious. 

e.  In  vaguer  sense  :  A  counsellor,  statesman  ; 
f  a  leader  in  State  or  Church.     Also  fig. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4999  Peyne  and  Distresse,  Syknesse  and 
Ire,  And  Malencoly,  that  angry  sire,  Ben  of  hir  paleys  sena- 
tours. 1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  civ.  [cv.]  22  That  he  might  en- 
fourme  his  prynces  after  his  wi!,  and  teach  his  Senatours 
wysdome.  ¥1548  tr.  Virefs  Expos.  XII  Art.  Ckr.  Faith 
M  vj  b,  Euen  so  hnthe  the  churche  hys  spirituall  policie.. 
and  hys  pastures,  ministers,  and  senatoures.  1597  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxvi.  §  6  That  which  children  might  haue  scene, 
their  grauest  Senators  could  not  discerne.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.)  Muncerians,  a  sort  of  Anabaptists,  so  called  from 
Tho.  Muncer,  who  was  their  Prophet,  Senator  and  General, 
when  they  rose  in  Rebellion  in  Suevia  and  Franconia,  &c. 
1820  KEATS  Hyperion  i.  73  Those  green-rob'd  senators  of 
mighty  woods,  Tall  oaks. 

f.  The  official  title  of  a  member  of  the  senate 
or  upper  house  of  the  legislature  in  the  United 
States,  in  modern  France,  Italy,  etc. 

In  the  U.S.,  Senator  prefixed  to  the  surname  denotes  a 
member  of  the  federal  Senate,  not  of  the  Senate  of  a  parti- 
cular state. 

1788  J.  STOKES  in  M.  Cutler's  Life,  etc.  (1888)  II.  275  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  pleases  me  much,  but  you 
ought  to  allow  the  people  to  have  the  power  of  appointing 
Senators-extraordinary  in  cases  of  exigency,  as  of  war,  or 
national  distresses.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  in.  vili,  The 
long-gowned  Senators  of  France.  1863  BRIGHT  S#.,  Amer. 
30  June  (1876)  139  He  has  been  for  many  years  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  347/1 
He  [Dombrowski]  was  named  in  1815  general  of  cavalry  and 
senator  palatine  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland.  1905  R. 
BAGOT  Passport  iii.  17  He  was  a  well-known  scientist,,  .and, 
in  recognition  of  his  work  in  the  domain  of  physical  science, 
had  been  created  a  senator  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

2.  In  Papal  Rome :    The  title  given  at  various 
periods  from  the  I2th  c.  onwards  to  the  civil  head 
of  the  city  government,  appointed  by  the  Pope. 

[c  X290,  c  1386,  1390 :  see  sense  i  a,  and  the  note.]  1832 
G.  DOWNES  Lett.  xxvi.  I.  427  In  this  [Senatorial]  palace  are 
held  the  sittings  of  Rome's  one  senator,  and  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Tribunal.  1841  W.  SFALDING  Italy  $  It.  fsl.  II.  153 
Anarchy  of  Rome,  .induced  Innocent  in  1354  to  send  him 
[RienziJ  back  as  a  governor  with  the  title  of  Senator. 

3.  Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice  \  in  Scotland, 
the  official  designation  of  a  Lord  of  Session. 

1540  Sc.  Acts  Jets.  ^(1814)  II.  371/2  pe  president  vice- 
president  and  senatores  [of  the  College  of  Justice].  1562  in 
Acts  of  Sederunt  (1790)  4  The  Senators,  ordinaris  of  our 
College  of  Justice,  instituted  be  our  maist  nobill  fader  of 

§ude  memorie.  1905  Westm.  Gaz,  3  Jan.  8/2  One  of  the 
enators  of  his  Majesty's  College  of  Justice  in  Scotland. 

f  4.  The  Senators  :  a  convivial  London  club  in 
the  1 8th  c.  Ot>s. 

1761  Ann.  Reg.  IV.  11.  51/1  He  was  a  respectable  member 
of  The  Killers  of  Care, . .  The  Senators  [etc.]. 

6.  The  Ivory  Whale-gull. 

[a  1713  RAY  Syn.  Avium  126  Raths-herr  i.  e.  Senator  Fri- 
derici  Martens.}  1852  MACGILLIVRAY  Brit.  Birds  V.  508 
Cetosparactes  ebnmeus.  The  Ivory  Whale-GulL.. Senator. 


SENATORY. 

Senatorial  (senatorial),  a.  [f.  L.  senatdri-us 
(f.  senator-em  SENATOR)  +  -AL.  Cf.  F.  senatorial 
(1727  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Of  or   pertaining  to  a  senator   or  senators ; 
characteristic  of  or  befitting  a  senator ;  consisting 
of  senators,     a.  With  reference  to  ancient  Rome, 
or  to  other  states  of  antiquity. 

Senatorial  order '.  the  highest  of  the  three  ranks  of  citizens 
in  the  later  Roman  republic. 

1791  COWPER  Iliad  x.  490  Hector,  with  all  the  Senatorial 
Chiefs  [x.  414  o<roi  &ov\jj4>6pot  etcrt].  1842  Smiths  Diet. 
Grk.  fy  Rom.  Antiq.  851/1  It  has  been  supposed  by  Niebuhr 
. .  that  a  senatorial  census  existed  at  Rome  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  Punic  war.  1850  MERIVALEA'O;//.  Emp. 
ii.  (1865)  I.  53  Whole  chies  and  states  placed  themselves 
sometimes  under  the  protection  of  a  senatorial  patron. 
a  1859  DE  QUINCEY  Aelius  Lamia  Wks.  1860  X.  306  A  Ro- 
man noble,  a  man.,  of  senatorial  rank. 

b.  With  reference  to  modern  senates. 

1740  Johnson's  Debates  (1789)  I.  19  (Sir  R.  Walpole),  The 
authority  which  can  be  conferred  only  by  senatorial  sanc- 
tions. 1765  BLACKSTONEC^WW;.  I.  ii.  175  Not  as  at  Venice, 
and  many  other  senatorial  assemblies.  1796  COLERIDGE 
Watchman  No.  i.  20  The  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
for  enjoying  the  senatorial  office  by  hereditary  right.  1855 
THACKERAY  Newcomes  ii,  He  eschewed  honours  senatorial. 
1897  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  145  The  senatorial  leader. 

2.  Of  a  Roman  province  under  the  Empire  :  Ad- 
ministered by  the  senate  (not  by  the  emperor). 

1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  fy  It.  Isl.  I.  102  Into  those  pro- 
vinces which  were  senatorial,  the  senate  continued  to  send 
pro-consuls  or  praetors  as  Governors  1879  FARRAR  St,  Paul 
(1883)  342  Bithynia  [was]  at  that  time  a  senatorial  province. 

3.  U.S.  'Entitled    to    elect    a    Senator:    as,   a 
Senatorial  district '  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

Hence  Senate 'rially  adv. ,  in  a  senatorial  manner. 

1754  A.  DRUMMOND  Trav.  i.  17  The  mother  was  chearful; 
the  father  senatorially  grave.  1821  Examiner  83/1  What- 
ever  may  be  thought  senatorially  of  the  modest  assertion,. . 
the  people  at  large  may  laugh  at  it. 

Senatorial!  (senatoa'rian),^.  (and  so.},  [f.  L. 
senatdri-us  (see  prec.)  +  -AN.  Cf.  OF.  senatorien 
(Godef.),mod.F.^«o/<?nVw(  1 69Oin  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  senator ;  =  SENATORIAL 
a.  i.  Now  chiefly  as  applied  to  the  senatorial  order 
of  ancient  Rome,  its  members,  their  privileges,  etc. 

1614  GORGES  Lttcan  v.  167  The  Senatorian  ordred  state 
Is  neuer  chang'd  by  place  or  date.  Ibid.t  That  great  Sena- 
torian traine.  1629  MAXWELL  Herodian  74  Vet  was  he  far 
exceeded  in  Birth  by  many  of  tbe  Senatorian  Order.  1665 
MANLEY  Grotius*  Low  C.  Wars  040  Janinus,  having  setled 
himself  into  a  Senatorian  Gravity,  oegan  thus  to  speak. 
1781  GIBBON  Ded.  $  F.  xxxi.  III.  199  The  dignity  of  the 


occasions.  1880  R.  OWEN  Sanctorale  Cat  hoi.  12  Mar.  136 
He  was  of  a  high  senatorian  family  at  Rome. 

2.   =  SENATORIAL  a.  2. 

1849  G.  LONG  in  Smith's  Diet.  Grk.  fy  Rom.  Antiq.  801/1 
The  Senatorian  provinces. 

B.  sb.  ?  nonce-use.     A  partisan  of  the  senate. 

1869  SEELEY  Ess.  <$•  Lect.  (1870)  21  [Augustus]  began  as 
a  professed  Senatorian  ; . .  he  became  ultimately  emperor. 

t  Senato'rical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SENATOR  +  -ICAL.] 
«=  SENATORIAL  a. ;  also  ruled  over  by  a  senate. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  Maxims  of  State  vi.  Rem.  (1664)  9  And  so 
that  State  is  Senatorical  or  Aristocratical.  1655  tr.  Com. 
Hist.  Francion  v.  10  The  Advocate  marched  in  magnificent 
array,  with  a  Senatorical  countenance. 

t  Senatorious,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  senate- 
ri-us  (see  SENATORIAL  a.)  4-  -ous.]  =  SENATORIAL  a. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  280  This  Head  of  tbe  Roman 
Hierarchy  with  bis  purple  Cardinals  are  so  Emperour-like 
and  of  such  a  Senatorious  splendour. 

Seiiatorship  (se*naUj|Jip).  [f.  SENATOR  + 
-SHIP.]  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  senator. 

1602  CAREW  Cormv.  n.  120  From  which  step  his  courage 
and  wisedome  raysed  him  by  degrees  to.. the  Senatorship 
of  Rome.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  in.  ix,  We  have  got 
to  the  last  scene  of  all,  that  ends  this  history  of  the  Girondiu 
Senatorship.  1009  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.,  Lit.  Suppl.  12  The 
senatorship  conferred  on  him  by  Napoleon. 

t  Senatory,  sb.l  Obs.  [ad,  med.L.  sanatorium, 
f.  L.  scndtor-ius  (see  SENATORIAL  a.) :  see  -ORY  1.] 

1.  The  senatorial  order  or  body. 
Chaucer's  use  is  due  to  mistaking  the  adj.  for  a  sb. 
CI374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  iv,  (1868)  74  pe  rente  of  Jw 

senatorie  [is  nobing  but]  a  gret  charge  [L.  et  senatorii  cen- 
sus gravis  sarcina].  15*8  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  40  As  for 
the  comens  vniuersally  And  a  greate  parte  of  the  senatory 
Were  of  the  same  intencion.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  v. 
ii.  §  6.  400  The  Achaians..by  a  Senatorie  and  two  Praetors, 
ordered  all  things  in  their  Commonweale. 

2.  A  senate-house.     (Cf.  SENATOIRE.) 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  ii.  ii,  And  thus  hit  happend  anone 
after  that  alle  the  wyues  of  rome  cam  to  the  senatorye. 

Senatory  (se'natori),  sb.2  Also  -orie.  French 
Hist.  [ad.  F.  stnatorerie*  f.  L.  senator  SENATOR  : 
see  -ERY.]  The  landed  estate  granted  to  a  senator 
under  the  consulate  and  the  first  empire. 

1804  Revol.  Plutarch  III.  164  Lucien  was.. afterwards 
ordered  tovisit  his  senatories  on  the  Rhine.  iBioAnn.  Reg. 
503  A  senatory  shall  be  established  in  the  departments  of 
Rome  and  Trasimene.  1827  SCOTT  Napoleon  x.xix.  Wks. 
1870  XI.  349  Monsieur  Fargues,  senator  of  the  district  of 
Beam,  whom  these  plots,  .interested  as  having  his  senatorie 
for  their  scene.  1898  J.  B.  RYE  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  July 
490  You  leave  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  live  in  your  senatory. 


SENATORY, 

t  Sanatory,  a,  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  senalori-us 
(see  SENATORIAL  a.)  :  see  -OBT  2.  Cf.  OF.  sena- 
toire.]  =  SENATORIAL  a. 

1513  [CovERDALE]  OM  GmHisu)  H  j,  The  comen  people 
was  taught  to  say,  that  Charles  was  of  the  senatorie  stocke 
gouernour  of  Kome.  1612  SELDEN  lllustr.  Drayfon's  Poly -old. 
VIII.  124  By  senatory authority  P.  Sulpitius..was  committee 
to  transact  with  the  enemy  for  leaving  the  Roman  territory. 
(i  1618  RALEIGH  Maxims  of  State  ii.  Rem.  (1664)  5  Aris- 
tocracy, or  Senatory  State.  1684  tr.  Bonefs  Afcrc.  Compit. 
xvill.  646  A  Gentleman . .  of  the  Senatory  Order,  being  sub- 
ject to  Diseases  in  his  Spleen. 

Senatour(e,  obs.  forms  of  SENATOR. 

Senatress  (se'natres).  rare.  [f.  SENATOR  + 
-ESS.  Cf.  OF.  senatresse  wife  of  a  senator  (Godef.).] 
A  female  senator ;  a  female  of  senatorial  dignity. 

1731  GURDON  Hist.  Parlt.  I.  200  Heliogabalus . .  made  the 
first  Senatress,  he  created  a  little  Senate  of  Women,  which 
met  on  Collis  Quirinalis.  1793  MURPHY  Tacitus  IV.  319 
There  were  no  terms  in  the  Latin  language  to  signify  sena. 
tress,  dictatress  or  even  empress. 

II  Senatus  (s/h^-tos).  [L. :  see  SENATE.]  The 
title  given  to  the  governing  body  in  certain  univer- 
sities. More  explicitly  senatus  academious  : 
see  SENATE  a. 

1833  MALDEN  Orig.  Universities  165  The  government  of 
the  university  [of  Glasgow]  is  administered  by  the  senatus 
academicus.  1839  W.  CHAMBERS  Tour  Holland  26/1  The 
senatus  [of  Leyden  University].. employs  a  set  of  travellers 
to  gather  rare  specimens  from  Africa.  1845  McCuLLOcll 
Brit.  £/«/>.(i854)II.367  [InScotch  universities]  The  superin- 
tendence of  their  respective  professors,  and  of  the  Senatus, 
does  not  extend  farther. 

!  Sena-tusconstvltum.  Pl.consulta.  Also 
anglicized  senatus  consult.  [L. ;  senatus  genit. 
of  senatus  SENATE,  consultum  CONSULT  sby\  a. 
A  decree  of  the  ancient  Roman  senate,  b.  A  de- 
cree of  the  '  senate '  in  certain  modern  states,  e.  g. 
France  under  Napoleon  I  and  Napoleon  III. 

1696  B.  KENNETT  Komx  Ant.  Not.  11.  in.  ii.  (1717)  103  A 
Senatus.Consultwit  was  accordingly  wrote  by  the  publick 
Notaries.  I758CHESTF.RF.  Lett,  to  Son  cxiv.  (1774)  II.  418, 
I  will  lay  out  twelve  ducats  for  twelve  bottles  of  the  wine. . 
if  you  can  obtain  a  senatus  consultant  for  it.  1813  Examiner 
4  Jan.  4/1  [tr.  French]  The  Seaatns  Consultum  of  last 
September.  1875  POSTE  tr.  Instil.  Gains  I.  §  4  A  senatus- 
consult  is  a  command  and  ordinance  of  the  senate.  1886 
MUIRHEAD  in  Encyd.  Brit.  XX.  704/2  In  the  imperial 
council,  where  the  drafts  of  the  senatus  consults  wereprepared. 

Senaw,  obs.  form  of  SINEW  sb. 

Sence,  var.  CENSE  ;  obs.  f.  SENSE,  SINCE. 

Senceall,  Sencer  :  see  SENESCHAL,  CEXSEB. 

t  Sench,  v.  06s.  Also  4  sinohe  ;  pa.  pple. 
4  seint.  (See  also  ASENCH  z».)  [OE.  sencan  = 
OS.  senkian,  OHG.  senchan  (MHG.,  mod.G. 
senker$,  ON.  sekkva.  (Sw.  sanka,  Da.  sienke},  Goth. 
s agqjan :— OTeut.  *saykwjan,  causative  of  *siy- 
kivan  SINK  v.]  trans.  To  sink,  plunge. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  x.  15  And  bu  cafarnaum  08  heofon 
upahafen,  bu  byst  ob  helle  jesenced.  c  1230  Juliana  32 
(MS.  Roy.)  fu..hare  fan  senchtest  [MS.  Boiil.  asenchtest] 
bat  ham  efter  sohten.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  iv.  24  In 
sunne  and  sorewe  y  am  seint.  c  1310  6".  Margaret  307  in 
Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  233  In  a  fat  ful  of  water,  he 
bad  men  schuld  hir  sinche  [rimes  with  drenche]. 

Senohe,  obs.  variant  of  SHENCH  sb.  and  v. 

Senchip,  Sencial :  see  SHENDSHIP,  SENESCHAL. 

Sencion  (se-nfan).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  5 
chynchone,  ohymchon,  cyn-,  synchone, 
(synyon,  synthon),  6  senechon,  (synthone), 
7  senohion,  9  sension,  sinsion,  senshou, 
senoiou.  [a.  OF.  senechion  (mod.F.  senecon)  :— 
L.  senecion-em,  perh.  f.  senex  old  man  (cf.  senectus 
old  age),  with  reference  to  the  white  down  of  the 
inflorescence.]  Groundsel. 

c  1440  Promp.  Part'.  77/2  Chynchone,  herbe  [v.  r.  cynchone). 
Ibid.  456/1  bynchone,  herbe  (v.  rr.synyon,  synthon),  senecion. 
camadreos.  c  1460  Ibid.  (Winch.)  83/1  Chymchon,  herbe  : 
Caiacuntl  cambidreos.  Ibid.  4n/i  Synyon.  herbe  :  Sene- 
cn-a  :  Camadreas.  1526  Crete  Ilerball  ccccix.  (1529)  Y  iij 
De  senacionibus.  GrownswelL  Senechon  is  an  herbe  called 
sellechon. 
R, 


Sci.  Gossip  214  Suffolk  Names.  .Sinsion  (groundsel). 

Senot,  obs.  form  of  SAINT. 

Sencyal,  obs.  form  of  SENESCHAL. 

Send  (send),  *<M    [f.  SEND  z>.l] 

1 1.  Sc.  The  action  of  sending: ;  dispensation  (of 
God).  Obs. 

1551  ABP.  HAMILTON  Calech.  (1884)  137  Thair  is  na  evil  of 
payne  or  trubil  in  the  pepil,  hot  it  cummis  be  the  send  of  God. 

b.  Sc.  A  message. 

1825  Cay  Goss-hawk  x.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  360  Ye're 
bidden  send  your  love  a  send. 

c.  An     accelerating    impulse ;     impetus.      Cf. 
SEND  sb? 

1800  lllustr.  Load.  News  6  Dec.  714/1  That  piston  that 
wilh  a  mighty  send  gives  before  them  and  spins  the  great 
wheel  above.  !8o4  Northumb.  Gloss.,  Send,  impetus.  'It 
cam  iff  sic  a  send'.  1899  SOMERVILLE  &  Ross  Exper. 
Irish  R.  M.  xi.  273  Sultan  came  at  it  [sc.  a  wall]  with  the 
send  of  the  hill  behind  him,  and  jumped  it. 

2.  Sc.  A  messenger  sent  to  the  bride  in  advance 
of  the  bridegroom  (see  quots.) ;  also,  the  bridal 
party.     (See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.) 
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1814  MARY  BRUNTON  Discipline  xxii.  (1852)  191  The  har- 
bingers  of  the  bridegroom,  (or,  to  use  Cecil's  phrase,  the 
send,)  a  party  of  gay  young  men  and  women,  arrived.  1818 
Edin.  Mag.  Nov.  412  A  couple  of  envoys  (Scot,  sends}  arrive 
from  the  bridegroom,  who  lead  the  bride  to  the  temple  of 
Hymen. 

Send  (send),  sb.i  Naut.  Alsosoend.  [Belongs 
to  SEND  z/.2  Cf.  SEND  sbl  i  c.] 

1.  The  carrying  or  driving  impulse  of  a  sea  or 
wave ;  more  fully  send  of  a  or  the  sea. 

1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  65,  I  have  frequently 
thought  it  impossible  to  escape  striking  upon  them  on  every 
send  of  a  sea.  1805  SIR  R.  LAWRIE  in  Naval  Citron.  XIII. 
409  Much  Sea  running,  appearing  to  cut  us  asunder  at  every 
send.  1885  R.  F.  BURTON  Arab.  Nts.  I.  141  We  found  our- 
selves much  nearer  the  Loadstone  Mountain,  whither  the 
waters  drave  us  with  a  violent  send.  1901  CLARK  RI/SSKLL 
Skip's  Advent,  v,  To  each  foaming  scendthe  ship  drove  in  a 
curtsey  of  fury. 

2.  A  sudden  plunge  (of  a  boat)  aft,  forward,  etc. 
1836  MARRYAT  Mids/t.  Easy  xix,  Both  fell  with  the  send  aft 

of_the  boat.  1859  J.  C.ATKINSON  Walks  Two  Schoolboys: 
xvii  367  With  many  a  forward  send .  .she  threw  up  showers 
of  spray.  1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  143  The  bows 
will.. give  a  send  in  against  the  ship's  side. 

Send  (send),  z<.l  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  sent 
(sent).  Forms:  Infin.  i  sendan,  2-3  senden, 
(3  seind,  siende,  sent),  2-6  sende,  4  Kent. 
zende,  5  sendyn,  cendyn,  Sc.  sen,  3-  send. 
yd  sing.  pres.  ind.  1-3  sende}),  1-5  sent,  3  seint, 
Kent,  zent,  4-5  sendith,  5  -yth,  5-  sendeth; 
3-7  sendes,  (5  sendez,  sendia),  6  sends.  Pa.  t. 
1-6  sende,  2-3  seoude,  (2  saande,  steute),  Ormin 
sennde,  3-6  sente,  4seeude,  3-7  send,  (5  sont), 
3-  sent ;  3,  6  sendet,  4  sendyd,  seended,  5 
seuded.  Pa.  pple.  i  sended,  2  (je)  seond,  (;e) 
send,  3  ysend,  iseiud,  3-4  isend(e,  ysent,  3-6 
send(e,  3  Ormin  sennd,  4  i-sente,  4-5  isent, 
seute,  (4  seynte),  5  ysende,  3-  sent.  [Com. 
Teut.  wk.  verb  :  OE.  spidan  =  OFris.  setida,  sanda, 
pa.  t.  sante,  OS.  sendian,  pa.  t.  senda,  sanda  (LG. 
senden,  Du.  zenden),  OHG.  senden,  senten,  pa.  t. 
santa  (MHG.  senden,  pa.  t.  sante,  sanJe,  mod.G. 
senden,  pa.  t.  sandte,  sendete),  ON.  senda  (Sw. 
sanda,  Da.  sende),  Goth,  samtjan  :— OTeut.  *samf- 
jan,  f.  *sanit-  (:—*sanf-)  ablaut-variant  (of  the 
grade  usual  in  causative  verbs)  of  the  root  *senp- 
(:— OTeut.  sent-)  to  go,  found  in  Goth,  sinp-s,  OE. 
si'O  way,  journey  (see  SITHE  rf.1).]  General  sense  : 
To  cause  to  go. 

I.  To  order  or  direct  to  go  or  to  be  conveyed. 
*  with  a  person  as  object. 

1.  trans.  To  commission,  order,  or  request  (a 
person)  to  go  to  or  into  a  place  or  to  a  person. 
Chiefly,  to  dispatch  as  a  messenger  or  on  an  errand. 

Const,  about  (a  business),  after,  for  (something  to  be 
fetched),  on,  \of,\in  (an  errand,  quest ;  the  prep,  is  some, 
times  omitted).  See  also  MESSAGE  sb.1  2  b. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  16  Heonu  ic  sendo  iuih  suse 
scip  in  middum  uulfa.  c  1173  Lamb.  Horn.  153  He  sende 
his  patriarken  and  propheten  for  to  bodien  his  tokume. 
cizoo  ORMIN  17034  He  sennde  dun  Hiss  a?henn  Sune 
ankennedd,  To  wurrbenn  mann.  c  1205  LAV.  26367  He  sent 
be  his  sonde  wi3  uten  gretinge.  c  1290  St.  Barnubas  34  in 
.S.  Eng.  Leg.  27  lesu  cristes  man  icham,  bat  me  gan  hidere 
siende.  a  1300  Cursor  Kl.  711  Bot  adam  son  was  send  a 
saand.  Hid.  14846  pan  said  an  bat  was  his  frend,  Hight 
nichodem,  was  sent  in  saand,.. 'Me  think*  [etc.],  1382 
WYCLIP  Matt.  x.  5  Jhesus  sente  [v.r.  seended]  these  twelue. 
1436  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  n  The  sone  of 
God.  .was  send  in  erde  for  salvacioun  of  man.  1591  SHAKS. 
Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  120  Oh :  he  sends  you  for  a  Picture. 
1599  —  Hf-  V,  iv.  i.  155  A  Sonne  that  is  by  his  Father 
sent  about  Merchandize.  1599  —  Jlfuc/t  Ado  ll.  i.  274, 
I  will  goe  on  the  slightest  arr.ind  ..that  you  can  deuise 
to  send  me  on.  x6iz  BIBLE  Gen.  L  16  And  they  sent  a 
messenger  vnto  loseph,  saying  [etc.].  1636  MASSINGEH  Gt. 
Duke  Flor.  n.  i,  I  am  sent.. On  a  how  doe  you,  as  they 
call't.  1653  tr.  Com.  Hist.  Francion  n.  26  If  she  were 
sent  of  an  errand,  1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  i,  If  he  was  sent 
of  an  errand  he  would  forget  half  of  it.  1744  BIRCH  Life  Royle 
23  A  gentleman  of  his  father's,  sent  to  convey  them  thither. 
1776  EARL  CARLISLE  in  Jesse  Sclwyn  fy  Contemf.  (1844)  III. 
144,  I  by  no  means  approve  of  your  sending  a  physician  to  her, 
except  she  is  really  ill.  I  hate  the  tribe.  I82X  SCOTT  Kcnil'.v. 
vi,  Workmen  sent  from  London . .  had  converted  the  apart- 
ments, .into  the  semblance  of  a  royal  palace.  1834  MARRYAT 
P.  Simple  xv,  Luff  now  . .  quarter  master. . .  Send  the  men 
aft  directly.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xvi,  Send  her  to 
me,  the  instant  she  comes  in.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  626 
To  whom  the  Prince  Reported  who  he  was,  and  on  what 
quest  Sent.  1907  '  Q. '  Poison  Isl.  xiv,  Did  he  send  you 
with  that  message  to  Captain  Branscome  ? 
fig.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  HI.  i.  141  My  thoughts  do 
harbour  with  my  Siluia  nightly,  And  slaues  they  are  to  me, 
that  send  the_m  flying.  1722  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  187 
Commands  his  own  thoughts,  sends  them  to  this  or  that  place, 
b.  With  specified  destination  considered  as  a 
place  of  residence,  or  connoting  a  sphere  or  kind 
of  employment ;  e.  g.  in  to  send  to  school,  college, 
etc.  (sometimes  with  the  notion  of  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  person's  education);  to  send  (one 
or  more  members)  to  Parliament  (said  of  a  con- 
stituency). 

1331  ELYOT  Cm.  l.  xiii.  (1880)  1.113  Where  theyr  parentes 
wyll  nat  aducnture  to  sende  them  farre  out  of  theyr 
propre  countrayes.  1568  GKAFTON  Chron.  II.  434  The  king 
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..sent  to  the  sea,  Lord  Edmond  Holland  Erie  of  Kent,  as 
Chefetame  of  that  Crewe.  1375  GASCOIGNE  Glasse  Gout.  \. 
n,  So  that  we  are  partely  perswaded  to  send  them  vnto  some 
vniuersity.  1737  POPE  Ef.  Hor.  i.  i.  no  Send  her  to  Court, 
you  send  her  to  her  grave.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit. 
(ed.  7)  II.  49  Heightsbury,  a  Town,  .sending  two  Members 
to  Parliament.  1784  Cow  PER  Tine.  240  T'  ensure  the  per- 
severance of  his  course, ..Send  him  to  college.  Ibid.  872 
Then . .  send  him  not  to  school.  No— guard  him  better.  1834 
MARRYAT  P.  Simple  lii,  He  was  sent  to  sea  to  be  got  rid 
of.  1859  Habits  of  Gd.  Society  57  The  haberdasher  sits 
in  Parliament,  and  sends  his  son  to  Oxford.  1882  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIV.  835/1  The  education  [at  Christ's  Hospital]  is 
chiefly  commercial,  but  four  boys  are  annually  sent  to  the 
universities. 

C.  In  wider  sense  :  To  occasion  or  induce  to  go 
to  a  place  or  in  a  particular  direction  ;  to  recom- 
mend or  advise  to  go  to  a  place  or  a  person  ;  fig. 
to  refer  (a  reader)  to  some  author  or  authority. 

£1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  x.  52  Tho  ij.  textis  seruen  and  re- 
mytten  or  senden  into  other  Scripturis.  Ibid.  \.  xx.  127,  Y 
remytte  and  send  ech  man  desiring  forto  it  leerne..into  the 
firste  parti  of  the  book.  1550  BALE  Apol.  68  He  sendeth  vs 
ther  to  the  pedigrew  of  the  Leuites.  i.  Paralip.  vi.  1751 
JORTIN  Serm.  (1771)  I.  i.  :i  Those  who  send  the  blind  out 
of  their  way.  1844  LINCARD  Anglo-Sax.  Cli.  (1858)  I.  iv. 
144  Writers  who  have  sent  us  to  the  laws  of  the  Christian 
Emperors. 

d.  fig.  To  describe  (a  person)  in  narrative  as 
going  (to  a  specified  place). 

1776  MTCKLE  tr.  Camoens'  Lusiad  Introd.  125  Voltaire  has 
corrected  his  error  in  sending  Camoens  to  the  East  Indies. 

e.  With  complementary  sb.   (now  only,  intro- 
duced by  as)  indicating  the  capacity  in  which  a 
person  is  sent. 

1605  ist  Pt.  Jcrmimo  I.  i.  77  So,  so,  Andrea  must  be  sent 
imbassador?  1613  SHAKS.  tlen.  I' 1 11,  in.  ii.  260  You  sent 
me  Deputie  for  Ireland.  1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4903/1  Signior 
Bentivoglio.  .is  to  be  sent  Nuncio  into  France.  1756^7  tr. 
Kcysler's  Trati.  (1760)  III.  220  [They]  sent  the  noble  Julian 
and  Martin  ambassadors  from . .  Japan  to  pope  Gregory  XIII. 

f.  To  be  sent  (into  the  world} :  said  of  a  child 
as  born  for  some  divine  purpose,  or  as  a  gift  to 
the  parents.     Cf.  sense  7. 

1:1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxxvi.  22  Bysyn  maternall 
I  am  send,  With  vyce  I  vaneiss.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  i. 
i.  20,  I,  that  am.. sent  before  my  time  Into  this  breathing 
World.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Rc.bt.  xx,  Being  the  only  child., 
and  sent  late  in  life  to  bless  their  marriage  bed.  1839 
THACKERAY  Stiiblis's  Cal.  Nov.  Comic  Tales  (1841)  II.  360, 
I  ..wore  my  red  coat  as  naturally  as  if  I  had  been  sent  into 
the  world  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  letter-carrier. 

g.  Without  the  notion  of  a  destination  or  errand : 
To  cause  or  order  to  depart _/TW«  one;  to  dismiss. 
Chiefly  with  advs.,  aivay,  off.     To  send  packing : 
see  PACK  z/.l  lob. 

a  1533  Lr>.  BERNEKS  Gold.  Rk.  M.  A  urel.  (1546)  L  vj,  As  an 
ydell  vacabunde  man  they  dyspatched  and  sent  hym  awaie. 
1608  SHAKS.  Per.  IV.  vi.  148  Shee  sent  him  away  as  colcle  as 
a  Snoweball.  1611  BIBLE  Luke  i.  53  And  the  rich  hee  hath 
sent  emptie  away.  1668  PEPYS  Diary  13  Nov.,  It  is  in- 
tended to.  .try  them  for  a  sum  of  money ;  and,  if  they  do  not 
like  it,  then  to  send  them  going,  and  call  another  [parlia- 
ment]. 1796  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Camilla  1. 1.  iv.  85  There  was 
no  other  way  for  him  to  get  rid  of  his  tutoring,  without 
sending  off  Dr.  Orkborne.  1908  R.  BACOT  A.  Cutlibert 
xvii.  215,  I  will  not  take  no  from  you.,  .and  if  you  send  me 
away  from  you  I  will  not  go  !  Ibid.,  The  moment  was  fast 
coming  when  1  should  not  have  the  strength  to  send  him 
from  me. 

2.  To  compel  or  force  to  go;  to  drive,  impel. 
Also  tiansf.  of  a  circumstance,  impulse,  etc.    Also 
with  up. 

£950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  ix.  2r,  &  symhle  hine  [sc.  one 
possessed  of  a  devil]  &  in  fyr  &  on  wretro  sende  [Vulg.  misit] 
paHte  hine  losade  ~>el  fordyde.  £1203  LAY.  14840 1  He  hafc- 
..isend  heom  [sc.  his  foes]  ouer  sae  stran.  1712-14  POPE 
Rape  Lock  iv.  64  Hail,  wayward  Queen  !..  Who. .send 
the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray.  1849  MACAL-LAY  Hist.  Eng. 
v.  I.  609  The  royal  troops  instantly  fired  such  a  volley  of 
musketry  as  sent  the  rebel  horse  flying  in  all  directions.  1886 
STEVENSON  Treasure  Isl.  xiii,  The  plunge  of  our  anchor 
sent  up  clouds  of  birds. 

b.  To  drive  (a  person)  into  some  state  or  con- 
dition, to  cause  to  go  to  (sleep)  ;  also  with  adj. 
complement. 

1831  Society  I.  179  You,  both  of  you,  will  send  me  dis. 
tracted  between  you.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  ii,  Re- 
becca laughed  in  her  face,  with  a  horrid  sarcastic  demoniacal 
laughter,  that  almost  sent  the  schoolmistress  into  fits.  1832 
—  Esmond  Mi.  vii,  He.. sent  the  Colonel  to  sleep,  with  a 
long,  learned,  and  refreshing  sermon.  1892  TENNYSON 
Foresters  iv,  I  had  despair'd  of  thee— that  sent  me  crazed. 

3.  To  cause  (a  person)  to  be  carried  or  conducted 
to  a  destination,     a.  To  direct  to  be  conveyed  as 
a  prisoner  or  a  slave ;  to  commit  or  consign  offi- 
cially to  prison,  the  gallows,  death,  etc. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  237  Mid  by  be  hie  me  sendon  on  (>is 
carcern.  c  1105  LAY.  26981  Petreiun  heo  nomen  &  heore 
inume  alien  and  mid  breo  hundred  sweinen  in  to  wude 
senden.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4445  Was  tua  men  in  be  kinges 
hus  To  prisun  sent  for  bair  misdede.  a  1380  in  Horstm. 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  38/2,  1  am  sent  hider  to  beo  slayn. 
aiyx>Contin.  Brut  509  pe  Mair..sont  bo  bat  cried  so  to 
Newgate.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  u.  ui.  42  [Thou]  That 
hast . .  slaine  our  Citizens,  And  sent  our  sonnes  and  Husbands 
captiuate.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thcvfnot's  Trav.  i.  76  They 
took  him,  and  with  other  Slaves  sent  him  to  Constantinople. 
1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  2  [A  ship  of  war 
is]  the  New-Bridewell  of  the  Nation,  where  all  the  incor- 
rigible Roages  [printed  Viages]  are  sent.  1834  MARRYAT 
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P.  Simple  Ivi,  Miller  was  sent  on  board  of  the  frigate,  and 
under  surveillance.  1848  THACKERAY  Van,  Fair  Ixvii,  I  tell 
you  they  are  rascals;  men  fit  to  send  to  the  hulks. 

b.  To  consign  (a  departed  spirit)  to  (a  place  or 
condition). 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Prose)  Prol.  iii.  3  For  JM  he  gluis 
us  respit,  J>at  we  sal  mende  ure  sinne  and  sijnn  to  be  ioy  be 
sent.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  632  To  torment  sent  before 
thir  time.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  v,  The  abode  to  which  de- 
parted spirits  are  sent  after  this  life. 

c.  In  various  phrases  with  the  meaning  to  kill, 
put  to  death. 

«  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\.  (Sommer)  211  b,  I.  .sent  him  to 
feede  fishes.  1592  Soliman  $  Pers.  v.  ii.  no  What,  is  thy 
hand  to  weake?  then  mine  shall  helpe  To  send  them  down 
to  euerlasting  night.  1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  v.  i. 
(1656)  59  He  must  make  yong  [judges]  or  none,  for  all  the 
old  ones  Her  father  he  hath  sent  a  fishing.  1602  SHAKS. 
Ham.  i.  v.  78  Thus  was  I  .  .sent  to  my  account  With  all  my 
imperfections  on  my  head.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trai>.  102 
Ere  they  could  strangle  him,  he  sent  three  of  them  to  the 
Deuill.  1711  W.  KING  tr.  Naude's  Kef.  Politics  Hi.  100 
Quintus  Fabius  sent  a  hundred  thousand  Gauls  into  the 
other  world. 

**  With  a  thing  as  object. 

4.  To  cause  (a  thing)  to  be  conveyed  or  trans- 
mitted by  an  intermediary  to  another  person  or 
place. 

Hew  nlf  47  1  (Gr.)  Sende  ic  Wylfmgmn  ofer  waeteres  hrycg 
ealde  madmas.  -71225  Ancr.  R.  416  Gif  heo  mei  sparien 
eni  poure  schreaden,  sende  ham  al  derneliche  ut  of  hire 
woanes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4162  His  kyrtil  sal  we,  .til  his 
fader  seind.  c  1386  CHAL'CKR  Prol.  426  Ful  redy  hadde  he 
his  Apothecaries  To  sende  him  [i.e.  the  sick  man]  drogges. 
1471  MARC.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  25,  I  shal  sende  y\v 
mony  to  bye  wyth  soch  stwfe  as  I  wull  have.  1536  CROM- 
WELL Let.  30  Apr.  in  Merriman  Life  <S-  Lett.  (1902)  II.  n, 
I  sende  your  lordship  certain  Crampe  ringes  to  be  bestowed 
there  amonges  your  Freendes.  1663  BOYLE  Usef.  K.vp. 
Nat.  Philos.  Advt.,  Though  it  come  not  forth  before,  divers 
parts  were  sent  to  the  Press  in  i66o,ori66i.  i67oMARVELL 
Corr.  clxiv.  Wks,  1875  II.  353,  I  sent  my  letter  to  the  post. 
1743  Bi'LKEi.r.v  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  5  We  sent  on  Board 
the  Pearl  twelve  Butts,  .of  Water.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings 
Ser.  ii.  Passion  ff  Princ.  vjii,  Stages  go  every  hour.,  by  which 
Mr.  W.  may  send  his  trunk  with  safety.  1826  Museum 
Criticttm  I.  137  Mr.  Blomfield's  edition  of  the  Persse  of 
^Eschylus  will  very  shortly  be  sent  to  Press.  1859  TENNYSON 
Rlaine  544  Since  the  knight  Came  not  to  us,  of  us  to  claim 
the  prize,  Ourselves  will  send  it  after.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus 
jiii.  ii  Or  most  speedily  send  me  back  the  napkin. 

b.  To  cause  (food,  wine)  to  be  handed  (to  a 
guest). 

1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lover  in.  52  Why,  Madam..  —  shan't 
I  send  you  a  biscuit?  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Pas- 
sion ff  Princ.  v,  Perhaps,  Miss  Rodney,  you  will  let  me 
send  you  wine.  .  .  What  wine  do  you  take  ?  Ibid.,  General,  .  . 
you  eat  nothing  ;  let  Mr.  Rodney  send  you  some  lamb. 

c.  To  serve  up  (food,  a  course,  meal)  :  only  with 
in,  up)  and  in  phr.  to  send  to  table. 

1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius*  Voy.  Ambuss.  64  The  Coun- 
trey  cannot  produce  Apples  or  other  Fruits  that  are  worth 
sending  up  to  the  Table.  1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.v. 
Send,  Hid  the  Steward  to  send  in  Dinner.  1806  A.  HUNTER 
Cwlina  (ed.  3)25  It  should..  be  sent  in  hot  and  hot.  1825 
T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  fy  Princ.  v,  What  paper 
is  that,  in  which  those  cutlets  have  been  sent  to  table  ?  1888 
1  J.  S.  WINTER  '  Bootless  Childr.  ii,  He  found  the  cook  just 
resting  after  sending  up  the  late  dinner. 

d.  Of  a  country  :  To  export. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  16  It  sendes  to 
the  Easte  cuntreyes  verie  fatt  Rye.  1785  COWPER  Task 
in.  583  Those  [sc.  greenhouse  plants]  Ausonia  claims,  ,.th' 
Azores  send  Their  jessamine. 

e.  transf.  and  fig.     Also  with  up. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  51  in  O.  E.  Horn.  1.  163  Al  bet  beste  bet 
we  hefden  bider  [sc.  to  heaven]  we  hit  solde  senden.  1340 
Ayenb.  73  Todel  bine  zaule  uram  be  bodye  be  (x>3te,  zend 
bine  herte  in-to  be  oj»re  wordle.  1595  SHAKS.  John  ii.  i.  409 
\Ve  from  the  West  will  send  destruction  Into  this  Cities 
bosome.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  195  When  all  things  that 
breath,  ..send  up  silent  praise  To  the  Creator.  1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  n.  67  The  sky  overcast  with 
Clouds,  that  now  and  then  sent  us  some  drops  of  Rain.  1780 
COWPER  Progr.  Err.  256  Has  some  sickly  eastern  waste 
Sent  us  a  wind  to  parch  us  at  a  blast  ?  1825  SCOTT  Talism. 
i,  That  sea  which  holds  no  living  fish..  and.  .sends  not,  like 
other  lakes,  a  tribute  to  the  ocean. 

6.  To  dispatch  (a  boat,  carriage,  etc.).  Also 
with  out. 

a  1  122  O.  E.  Chron,  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1101,  And  se  cyng 
sy6San  scipa  ut  on  sx  sende  his  broSer  to  daere  &  to  Iset- 
tinge,  r  1200  ORMIN  8701,  &  Drihhtin  sennde  an  karrte 
himm  [sc.  Helyas]  to.  a  1352  MINOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  i.  19 
pai  sent  baire  schippes  on  ilka  side  With  flesch  and  wine. 
1594  KYD  Cornelia  HI.  iii.  182  The  Merchant,  that  for  pri- 
uate  gaine,  Doth  send  his  Ships  to  passe  the  maine.  1743 
BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  3  The  Commodore  sent 
out  a  Privateer  Sloop.  1836  MARUYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xi, 
There  would  be  two  boats  sent  for  them. 

6.  To  dispatch  (a  message,  letter,  telegram,  etc.) 
by  messenger,  post,  or  other  means  of  communica- 
tion. So  To  send  cards  (of  invitation). 

c&97  K.  ,/ELFKED  Gregorys  Past.  C.  xxxii.  213  Ne  #eah 
eow  hwelc  aerendgewrit  cume,  suelce  hit  from  us  send  sie. 
c  woo  ORMIN  2851  patt  Drihhtin  haffde  sennd  hiss  word  Till 
hire,  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  422  $e  ne  schulen  senden  lettres,. 
buten  leaue.  1340-70  Alex,  <$•  Dind.  972  rubric^  How 
dindimus  sendyd  an  answere  to  alixandre  by  letter,  c  1460 
FORTESCUE  Abs.  £  Lint.  Mon.  xiv.  (1885)  143  pat  all  suppli- 
cacions  wich  shalbe  made  to  be  kynge,.be  sende  to  the 
same  counsell.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  xm.  vi.  title,  Kyng 
Latyne  till  Eneas  send  message  For  peax.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trait.  86  The  Embassador..sent  intelligence  of  the  same 
into  England.  1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  13  Apr.,  I  sent 


my  ladies  send  their  compliments.  1770  Miss  M.  TOWNSHEND 
in  Jesse  Selwyn  fy  Contemp.  (1844)  IV.  100  My  father  is  very 
well,  and  sends  his  love  to  you.  1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dan. 


my  excuses,  adorned  with  about  thirty  compliments,  and 
got  off  as  fast  as  I  could.  1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lover  n.  49 
She  very  well  knows  that  I  have  not  sent  cards  but  twice 
the  whole  season.  1842  W.  C.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Hist.  xvii.  §  5 
(ed.  3)  519  Heliogabalus  being  thus  victorious,  sent  intelli- 
gence of  his  success.. to  the  senate.  1859  LYTTON  What 
will  he  do  xii.  xi,  I  sent  a  telegram.  1908  R.  BAGOT  A. 
Cuthbert  xviii.  225, 1  sent  him  a  line,  .just  to  say  that  I  had 
succeeded  in  finding  you. 

b.  To  send  (a  person)  iuord\  to  transmit  a 
message  (to  a  person)  ;  to  inform,  notify.  Const. 
of)  clause,  or  inf. 

c  1205  LAY.  25309  Bi  us  he  sende  word  \>e  J>at  he  wule  to 
bisse  londe.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  \.  145  And  syne  till  Scot- 
land word  send  he,  That  thai  suld  mak  ane  assemble. 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  13  And  so  God  sent  worde  to  the 
kinge  and  the  citee  bi  the  profete  lonas,  but  yef  [etc.].  1570 
in  Kempe  Losely  MSS.  (1836)  235,  I  pray  yow  send  me 
worde  by  this  bearer  what  yow  thinke.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry 
W.  in.  v.  59  He  sent  me  word  to  stay  within.  Ibid.  iv.  iv. 
1 8.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  i.  (1687)  35/2  You  send 
me  word  of  an  expedition  you  are  preparing.  1711  SWIFT 
jfrnl.  to  Stella  i  Dec.,  Whenever  you  would  have  any 
money,  send  me  word  three  weeks  before.  1886  STEVENSON 
Treasure  Isl.  xii,  Not  long  after,  word  was  sent  forward 
that  Jim  Hawkins  was  wanted  in  the  cabin. 

C.  \Yith  the  message  expressed  by  a  clause  f  or  inf. 

a  1 122  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  656,  Da  seonde  se 
kyning  a^fter  bone  abbode  bet  he  xuestlice  scolde  to  him 
cumon.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1239  piserl.  .to  be  king  ofte 
sende  bat  he  ssolde . .  is  herte  somdel  amende,  c  1435  Torr. 
Portugal  2209  The  Soudan  sent  to  sir  Torent  than,  With 
honger  that  thes  people  be  slan.  1592  KYD  Sp.  Trag.  in. 
ii.  88  lie  send  to  him  to  meet  The  Prince  and  me.  Ibid.  in. 
xii.  58  Although  he  send  not  that  his  Sonne  returne.  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  12  Feb.  1672,  We  tooke  order  to  send  to  the 
Plantations  that  none  of  their  ships  should  adventure  home- 
ward single. 

fd.  To  send  greeting:  see  GREETING  vbl.  sb.  Obs. 

rpoo  tr.  Bseda's  Hist.  n.  x.  (1891)  124  Bonefatius  papa  sende 
Eadwine  greting.  r  1205  LAY.  27885  And  efte  wolde  heom 
alswa senden  heom  gretinge  ma.  1483  Cal.  Anc.Rec.  Dublin 
(1889)  489  BailHfes  of  the  same  cite,  .senden  gretyng  in  oure 
Lorde  Jhesu  Criste.  1535  [see  GREETING  i-bl.  so.].  1611  BIBLE 
Acts  xxiii.  26. 

e.  In  complimentary  formulae,  to  send  (one's) 
compliments,  love,  respects,  etc.  t  Also,  to  send 
health,  happiness,  etc. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  Ded.,  Your  most  humble  servant 
wilham  Caxton .  .sendes  unto  you  peas  helthe  Joye  and 
victorie  upon  your  Enemy  es.  1732-3  LD.  CARTERET  Let. 
24  Mar.  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1767)  III.  36  The  whole  family  of 
my  ladies  send  their  compliments.  x77oMissM.  TOWNSHEND 

~44)  IV 
you. 1833  T 

ii.  xiii,  My  aunt  desires  to  send  her  affectionate  regards  to 
you.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixvii,  She  made  George 
write..,  and  persisted  in  sending  Mamma's  kind  love  In  a 
postscript.  1852  —  Esmond  HI.  xi,  The  man  said . .  that  his 
young  mistress  had  sent  her  duty. 

7.  Of  God,  fate,  chance,  etc. :  (  To  grant  as  from 
a  distant  place '  (J.) ;  to  cause  to  happen  or  come 
into  existence  ;  to  ordain  as  a  blessing  or  a  punish- 
ment. 

^825  Vtsp.  Psalter  xix.  3  Jehere  8e  dryhten..send  Se 
fultum  of  hal^um.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  225  Ic  wille  senden 
flod.  (i2oo  ORMIN  5531,  &  a^;  to  bannkenn  innwarrdli^ 
Drihhtin  all  batt  hesenndebj?.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1592  For- 
\i\  in  forme  of  iugement  God  thognt  a  neu  wengaunce  to 
sent.  £71400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Verse)  162  Euil  dedes  er  of 
oure  awn  entent,  And  all  gude  dedes  fro  god  er  sent.  1584 
B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  ii.  72  b,  If  yfl  gods  did  not  vouchsafe  to 
send  them  raine  in  due  season.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  in.  i. 
51  Now  loue  in  his  next  commodity  of  hayre,  send  thee  a 
beard.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  774  The  Nymphs.. 
have . .  sent  a  Plague  among  thy  thriving  Bees.  1734  POPE  Ess. 
Man  113  God  sends  not  ill.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  vi, 
I.,  appoint  thee  to  be  kept  in  ward  in  the  western  tower,  till 
God  send  us  relief.  1877  W.  S.  GILBERT  Sorcerer  n.  Quin- 
tette, Bless  the  thoughtful  fates  that  send  him  Such  a  wife 
to  soothe  his  years.  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad 
v,  Ah,  spring  was  sent  for  lass  and  lad. 

Proverbial.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  n.  (Arb,)  132  Hemaye 
chauncehaue  cause  to  saye  so  of  his  fletcher,  as.,  is.  .spoken 
of  Cookes  :  and  that  is,  that  God  sendeth  vs  good  fethers, 
but  the  deuyll  noughtie  Fletchers.  x668R.  R.AdagiaScot. 

20  God  sends  never  the  mouth,  but  the  meat  with  it.    Ibid. 

21  God  sends  meat,  and  the  Devil  sends  Cooks. 

b.  In  the  phrase  Godt  Heaven,  Lord  send ';  (also 
simply  send) ;  esp.  with  clause  as  obj.  and  f  with 
obj.  and  compl. 

t  God  send  (a  person)  safe,  victorious,  etc.  =  God  grant 
that  he  may  be  safe,  etc.  ^God  send  (you,  us,  etc.)  with 
inf.  or  subjunctive  =  God  grant  that  you,  we,  etc.  may  do 
(what  is  indicated  by  the  vb.). 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  146  Gret  God  sen  we  had  euir 
with  him  past !  1530  PALSGR.  701/1  God  sende  him  good 
spede.  iSS^  LADDER  Tractate  330  Grit  God  we  pray,  sen 
Prencis  wald  perceaue,..How  be  tha  [etc.J.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  773  God  send  grace  they  hurt  not.  1601  SHAKS. 
All's  Well\.'\.  190  God  send  him  well.  1649  W.  DUGDALE  in 
Lett.  Eminent  Men  (Camden)  176  God  send  him  well  re- 
cover. 1653  WALTON  Angler  \.  ii.  45  God  keep  you  all, 
Gentlemen ;  and  send  you  meet  this  day  with  another 
bitch  Otter.  1690  CROWNE  Eng.  Friar  in.  28  Sr.  Tho.  \ 
have  a  great  fancy  I  shall  do  well  in  the  Country.  La.  C. 
Ah  !  send  thou  dost.  ?  1740  Thesaurus  Musicits  in  W.  H. 
Cummings  God  Save  the  King  (1002)  83  God  save  our  Lord 
the  King,..  Send  him  victorious,  Happy  and  Glorious.  1776 
FOOTE  Capuchin  in.  (1778)  136  Lord  send  us  safe  to  Old 
England,  say  I  !  1829  SCOTT  Anne  ofG.  xxxii,  God  send 
my  poor  people  may  have  no  cause  to  wish  their  old  man 
back  again.  1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dan.  m.viii,  Heaven 
send  htm  happy,  but  I  fear  for  the  success  of  my  prayers. 
1841  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  vi.  Heaven  forgive  me  if  1  am 
wrong,  and  send  me  just  thoughts. 


***  absolute  uses. 

8.  absol.  To    send    a    message    or    messenger. 
Const,  after,  to. 

971  Blickl.  Hom.  205,  &  [he]  hie  leerede  \>xt  hie  raSost  to 
Rome  sendon  to  Seem  papan.  a  1122  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud 
MS.)  an.  ion,  Her  on  bissum  geare  sende  se  cyng  &  his 
witan  to  Sam  here.  1132  Ibid.t  Sua  Set  te  king,  .sende  efter 
be  muneces.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  261  To  be  king  of 
grece  he  sende.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10737  Wit  bis  }>ai  sent 
sun  vp  and  don,  And  bad  bam  at  a  dai  be  bon.  1:1386 
CHAUCER  Man  of  Law"  s  T.  1047  And  hastifly  he  sente  after 
Custaunce.  c  1425  ?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  734  He  bade 
him  nat  long  Tary  to  sende  aftyr  more  socour.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  man  iv.  149  He  sent  thrughe  all  the 
londe  and  made  com  all  the  maysters  masons  [etc.],  a  1533 
LD.  BERNEKS  Hit  on  xcv.  309  He  sende  &  commaundyd  hym 
that  he  sholde  no  more  fyght  with  me.  1591  SHAKS.  Two 
Gent.  iv.  ii.  132  Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  25  Aug.  1660,  Coll.  Spencer,  .sent  to  me  and  mtreated 
that  I  would  take  a  Commission.  1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's 
Dau.  ii.  v,  When  your  lordship — wants  me  again,  send. 
You  know  where  I  live.  If  you  don't  send  I  shan't  come. 
1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam.  ix,  John,  send  to 
Mrs.  Hoggarty  in  the  shrubbery. 

to.  Followed  by  inf.  (or,  rarely,  by  and  with  a 
co-ordinated  verb)  indicating  the  purpose. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  151  Ha  sende  swiSe  for  to  witen  hwet 
wunder  hit  were.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7125  To  ^e  due 
he  sende  sone  to  helpehim  in  J>at  cas.  1482  MonkofEvcsham 
(Arb.)  54  Myne  soule  was  gonne  and  paste  out  of  my  bodye 
yeremywyfe  knewe  hit  or  sende  to  calle  for  the  pryste.  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  in.  v.  62  And  let  him  say  to  England,  that 
we  send  To  know  what  willing  Ransome  he  will  giue.  1692 
R.  L'EsTRANGE  Fables  xci.  86  His  Wife  sent  up  and  down 
to  look  after  him.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  29  Aug.  1678,  The 
D.  of  Norfolk.. sent  to  me  to  take  charge  of  the  bookes. 
1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  16  Sept.,  Sir  John  Holland. .has 
sent  to  desire  my  acquaintance.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
VII.  207,  I  have  sent  every  half  hour  to  know  how  she  does. 
1835  WILLIS  Pencillings  III  x.  121  He  inquired  whether 
there  was  not  a  morsel  left... Mr.  R.  was  not  sure.  'Send 
and  see  ',  said  Lamb.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char. 
ix.  218  He  sent  to  invite  her  to  supper  with  him. 

9.  Send  for  — .     a.  To  send  a  messenger  or 
message  for  ;  to  send  (a  person)  to  fetch  — . 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  19  He  sent  for  alle  be 
kynges,  fro  Berwik  vnto  Kent.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
VII.  237  He  hadde  nou}t  i-send  for  more  help,  c  1450  Merlin 
xxviii.  566  Than  com  Merlin  to  Arthur,  and  bad  hym  sende 
for  all  his  power  in  all  haste.  1562  MACHYN  Diary  (Camden) 
282  Ther  was  a  grett  frey  and  my  lord  mare.. was  send 
fore.  1672  WISEMAN  Treat.  Wounds  i.  38  The  next  day.. 
jt  burst  out  impetuously  ;  I  was  sent  for,  and  found  it  bleed- 
ing with  a  strong  impulse.  <?  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb. 
xi.  §  123  The  guard.. sent  for  drink.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  VII.  213,  I  send  by  poor  Lovelace's  desire,  for 
particulars  of  the  fatal  breviate.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess 
iv.  220  She  sent  for  Blanche  to  accuse  her  face  to  face.  1908 
R.  BAGOT  A.  Cuthbert  xxviii.  373  Would  you  not  like  me 
to  send  for  one  of  your  priests  ? 

b.  With  adv.  qualifying  ( to  come f  o.r  *  be 
brought '  understood. 

1592  A  rden  ofFeversham  Epil.  3  The  one  tooke  Sanctuary, 
and  being  sent  for  out,  Was  murthred  in  Southwark.  c  1643 
LD.  HERBERT  Autobiog.  (1824)  34  My  mother  thought  fit  to 
send  for  me  home.  TIQ$  Rules  of  Civility  40  You  must  go 
away  without  seeing  him,  unless  he  sends  for  you  in.  1714 
SWII-T  Imit.  Hor.  \\.  vi.  16  Send  for  him  up,  take  no  Excuse. 
1753  Miss  COLLIER  Art  Torment,  i.  ii.  (1811)  60,  I  shall  not 
send  for  you  back.  1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dau.  n.  vii, 
The  Squire  was  sent  for  home. 

C.  Of  a  sovereign  :  To  command  the  attendance 
of;  esp.  to  summon  a  leader  or  prominent  member 
of  a  political  party,  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
him  the  office  of  prime  minister. 

1744  BIRCH  Life  Boyle  154  He  was  then  by  his  Majesty's 
order  sent  for  to  Whitehall.  1765  G.  WILLIAMS  in  Jesse 
Selivyn  $  Content}.  (1843)  I.  382  The  King  declared  to  his 
ministers  that  he  had  no  further  occasion  for  their  services, 
but  had  sent  for  Mr.  Pitt.  1806  G.  ROSE  Diaries(iB6o)  II.  227 
The  K  ing  could  do  no  better  than  to  send  for  Lord  Grenville. 
1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  512  The  Queen  sent  for 
Lord  Har  ting  ton,  she  then  sent  for  Lord  Granville ;  but  every- 
one knew  in  advance  who  was  to  come  into  power  at  last 

II.  To  cause  to  go,  by  physical  means  or  by 
direct  volition. 

10.  trans.  To  discharge  and  direct  (a  missile) ; 
to  throw  or  propel  in  a  particular  direction  ;  occas. 
fto  thrust  (a   dagger).     Also  said  of  a   missile 
weapon. 

c82g  Vesp.  Psalter  xvii.  15  [xviii.  14]  Sende  strele  his  & 
tostencte  hie.  c  1205  LAY.  6483  And  he  lette  fuse  him  to  flan 
swu5e  kene  and  alle  him  to  sende.  1627  DRAYTON  Agincourt 
20  As  thick  againe  their  Shafts  the  English  send.  1646-7 
BOYLE  in  Birch  Life  (1744)  74  Which  [wind-gun],  .would., 
send  forth  a  leaden  bullet . .  with  force  to  kill  a  man  at  twenty 
five.. paces.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  836111  his  right  hand 
Grasping  ten  thousand  Thunders,  which  he  sent  Before  him. 
1687  SETTLE  Refi.  Dryden  83  To  send  a  Dagger  to  a  Mans 
heart  is  an  expression  older  than  thou  art.  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  Sept.  1646,  He  was  sending  a  brace  of  bullets  into  the 
poore  beast.  1717  ADDISON  tr.  OvitfsMetam.  in.  91  Cadmus 
,  .Then  heav'd  a  stone,  and  rising  to  the  throw,  He  sent  it  in 
a  whirlwind  at  the  foe.  1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  5^70  None 
sends  his  arrow  to  the  mark  in  view,  Whose  hand  is  feeble. 
1784  —  Task\\\.  803  And  the  whistling  ball  Sent  through  the 
trav'Hers  temples  !  1842  BARHAM  tngol.  Leg.)  St.  Medard^ 
As  the  cannon  recoils  when  it  sends  its  shot.  1852 THACKERAY 
Esmond  I.  xiv,  '  I  fling  the  words  in  your  face,  my  lord ', 
says  the  other;  'shall  I  send  the  cards  too?'  1857  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown  i.  viii,  Flashman..sent  an  empty  pickle-jar 
whizzing  after  them. 

fig.  a  1854  H.  RRED  Lect.  Eng.  Lit.  xii.  (1878)  392  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  uses  words  with  a  strange  frugality,  and 
sends  them  straight  to  their  mark. 
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b.  To   deliver    (a    blow),     f  Formerly    const. 
dative.     Also  to  setul  home  (see  HOME  adv.  10  b). 

a  1626  MIDDLETON  Mayor  Qiteensb.  \\.  i,  How  am  I  serv'd 
in  this?  I  offer  a  vexation  to  the  King,  He  sends  it  home 
into  my  bloud  with  vantage.  1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n. 
vii.  16  Hadrian  sent  his  inferiour  seruant  a  box  on  the  eare, 
for  walking  but  betweene  two  Senators.  1861  H.  C.  PENNLLL 
Puck  on  Pegasus  in  Right  to  his  dexter  optic  The  Champion 
sent  a  blow.  1894  KIPLING  Jungle  Bk.  59  Kaa.  .sent  home 
half-a-dozen  full-power  smashing  blows. 

c.  To  drive  (a  ball). 

1783  Kentish  Gaz.  20-23  Nov.,  Now  the  Batsman . .  Sends 
the  Ball  Over  all.  1887  Field  5  Nov.  714/1  Lawrence  then, 
by  a  well-judged  kick,  sent  the  ball  between  the  [goaf]  posts. 
11.  To  emit,  give  forth  as  a  source,  a.  To 
give  off  or  out  (light,  heat,  odour,  etc.) ;  to  dis- 
charge, pour  out  (liquid).  Chiefly  with  advs., 
forth,  off,  out. 

971  Btickl.  Horn.  245  Nu  |xmne,  anlicnes, ..sand  mycel 
w«eter  burh  binne  muj>.  a  1425  Anfertie's  Treat.  Fistula, 
etc  56  If  }>ai  sende  out  blode  bai  ar  seid  ry^tfuUy  emeroytlez. 
1535  COVERDALE  Jos.  iii.  ii  Doth  a  fountayne  .sende  forth 
at  one  place  swete  water  and  bytter  also?  1567  Glide  fy 
Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  145  He  is  the  Morning  Star,  His  bemis 
send  he  hes  out  far.  1574  HVLL  Art  Garden.  Ivii.  (ed.  3)  115 
By  the  watring  on  this  wise,  the  roote  sendeth  such  bitter- 
nesse  as  then  remayneth  in  the  same.  1584  B.  R.  tr.  Hero- 
de-tits  II.  74  b,  I  demaunded.  .the  reason,  .why  this  streame 
..neuer  sent  foorth  any  mUte  or  vapour.  1611  BIBLE  Keel. 
x.  i  Dead  flies  cause  the  oyntment . .  to  send  foorth  a  stinking 
sauour.  1614  GORGES  Lucan  vi.  241  And  with  the  very 
breath  she  sends  The  healthy  aire  taints  and  offends.  166* 
J.  DAVIES  tr.  Oletirius*  Voy.  Ambass.  204  Many  Springs 
send  forth  their  Water  with  such  violence,  that  [etc.].  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  vm.  141  That  light  Sent  from  her  through  the 
wide  transpicuous  alre.  1820  SHELLEY  Sensit.  PI.  i.  15  And 
their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh  odour,  sent  From  the  turf, 
like  the  voice  and  the  instrument.  1840  H.  SMITH  Oliver 
Cromwell  II.  239  Several  pipes  of  trinidado  were  sending 
forth  their  powerful  fumes.  1861  BORROW  Wild  Wales  xxiii. 
(1901)  71/1  A  white  farm-house—sending  from  a  tall  chimney 
a  thin  misty  reek  up  to  the  sky. 

b.  To  give  forth  or  out  (sound)  ;  to  utter  (a  cry, 
groan,  etc.).  Cf.  13. 

c  jaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  211  MuS  sent  ut  be  stefne.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ps.  lxvii[ij.  33  He  shal  sende  out  his  voyce, 
yee  and  that  a  mightie  vpyce.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in. 
(Sommer)  274  Or  such  a  noise  it  was, as  highest  thunders  sende. 
1621  UKATHWAIT  Nat.  Embassic,  etc.  233  Rather  then  for  her 
I'de  shed  one  teare, ..or  send  one  grone.  1688  HOLME 
Artnoiiry  \\.  134/1  An  Hart,  when  he  sendeth  forth  his  Cry,  is 
said  to  Bellow.  1713  POPE  Odyss.  ix.  469  He  sends  a  dreadful 
groan.  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  821  When  ev  ry  star.. Sent 
forth  a  voice.  1813  BYRON  Corsair  I.  xv,  But  still  her  lips 
refused  to  send — '  Farewell  ! '  1847  TKNNYSON  Princess  iv. 
373  The  lost  lamb  at  her  feet  Sent  out  a  bitter  bleating  for 
its  dam.  i3$}  —  Geraint  f,  Enid  728  Then  Enid.. Sent 
forth  a  sudden  sharp  and  bitter  cry. 

o.  To  throw  out  as  a  branch  or  offshoot. 
Chiefly  with  off,  out,  f forth. 

1715  CHEVNE  Philos.  Print.  Relig.  i.  297  The  Aorta,., 
bending  a  little  upwards,  sends  forth  the  Cervical  and 
Axillary  Arteries.  1725  P.  BLAIR  Pharmaco-Bot.  l,  34 
Sending  forth  here  and  there  several  Leaves.  1732  A. 
MONRO  Anat.  Nerves  3  The  Nerves,  .send  off  their  Branches 
at  more  acute  Angles.. than  the  Blood-vessels  do.  01767 
—  lyks.  (1781)  3_I2  The  lymphatic  vessel  which  enters 
its  superior  arch,  is  often  sent  from  the  thyroid  gland.  1812 
New  Hot.  Garden  I.  90  It  sends  out  several  stems  from  the 
root.  1837  P.  KEITH  Bat.  Lex.  395  Each  [bronchial  tube] 
dividing  and  subdividing,  and  sending  off  secondary 
branches.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Lije  131  A  minute 
mesial  stomato-gastric  ganglion,  which,  .sends  nerves  to  the 
.  .jaw  and  its  muscles. 

12.  To  direct  (a  thought,  look,  glance). 

? c  1420  26  Pol.  Poems  74  God  askeb  of  the:..fy  swete 
boujtes  (bou)  me  sende.  1591  KYD  Sf.  Trag.  it.  iii.  35  Send 
thou  sweet  looks,  ile  mecte  them  with  sweete  lookes.  1782 
COWPER  Alex.  Selkirk  37  My  friends,  do  they  now  and 
then  send  A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  7  1831  SCOTT  Ct. 
Robt.  x,  Many  were  the  glances  which  the  Princess  sent 
among  her  retinue.  1890  CLAKK  RUSSELL  .Ifarr.  at  Scavii, 
Never  can  I  forget  the  expression  of  her  face.. when.. she 
sent  a  look  at  the  yacht. 

13.  To  cause  (sound,  one's  voice)  to  '  carry  '  or 
travel.     Chiefly  poet.     Cf.  II  b. 

'593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  in.  iii.  33  Through  Brazen  Trumpet 
send  the  breath  of  Parle  Into  his  ruin'd  tares.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  v.  548  When  Cherubic  Songs  by  night  from  neigh- 
bouring Hills  Aereal  Music  send.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  vn.  iii,  The  squire . .  sent  after  his  sister  the  same  holla 
^hich  attends  the  departure  of  a  hare.  1842  TENNYSON 
Talking  Oak  123  And  livelier  than  the  lark  She  sent  her 
voice  thro'  all  the  holt  Before  her.  1892  HENLEY  Song  cj 
Sword  76  The  cry  of  a  gull  sent  seaward. 

14.  To  drive  by  pulsation,  impulse,  etc. 

<i  1767  A.  MONRO  Win.  (1781)  378  The  liquors  sent  from  the 
umbilical  arteries  to  be  mixed  with  the  uterine  blood, 
resemble  the.. liquors  separated  from  the.. blood.  1835-6 
Toatfs  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  638/2  The  cavities,  .on  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  send  the  blood  to  the  lungs  for  the  purposes  of 
respiration.  1873  F.  JENKIN  F.lectr.  f,  Magn.  xxii.  §  4  (1881) 
300  A  simple  key,  which  the  operator  depresses  when  he 
wishes  to  send  a  current.  1874  W.  K.  CLIFFORD  in  Fortn. 
Rev.  Dec.  719  Like  the  wave  which  you  send  along  a  string 
and  which  comes  back.  Ibid.,  There  is  a  physical  excitation 
or  disturbance  which  is  sent  along  two  different  nerves. 

15.  Of  a  blow  or  something  having  the  effect  of 
a  blow,  also  of  the  agent,  a  weapon  :   To  cause 
lo  go  or  fall  violently.     Also  with  down. 

'??  A'  THOBNTON  D<">  7«an  II.  ii.  25  But  the  contest  was 

Jddenly  arrested.. by   a   colossal   fist  which  sent  two  or 

three  of  the  combatants  sprawling  among  the  wine  buts. 

1840  THACKERAY  Barber  Cox  Aug.,  His  lance  took  Tagrag 

on  the  neck,  and  sent  him  to  the  ground  like  a  stone.    1848 
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—  Van.  Fair  Ixii,  My  lord  nearly  sent  Jos  off  his  legs  with 
the  most  fascinating  smile.  1855  SMEDLEY  H.  Coverdale\\t 
He  struck  his  antagonist  a  crashing  blow,  which. .sent  him 
down  like  a  shot.  1879  [see  FLY  v.1  9].  1887  '  MAKK 
RUTHERFORD*  Revol.  Fanner's  Lane  i.  (ed.  8)  8  In  an 
instant  it  was  sent  flying  to  the  other  side  of  the  road.  1898 
Daily  News  24  Nov.  7/3  Sharkey.  .put  a  right  hand  smash 
on  the  jaw,  sending  Corbett  down. 

16.  To  cause   (a  thing)   to  go  down,  up,   etc. 
Also  transf.  with  immaterial  object,   e.g.  prices, 
one's  spirits. 

1657  \V.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  ix.  20  Lavender,  .ht-ateth 
the  Belly,  and  sendath  down  the  Terms.  1794  A* igging  <y 
1  Seamanship  I.  213  The  Jack-block  is  used  for  sending  top- 
i  gallant-yards  up  or  down.  iSzj  J.  BADCOCK  Don.  Amitsem. 
108  Tartar  emetic,  .solution  being  heated  with  sulphuret  of 
ammonia,  sends  down  a  copious  gold  coloured  precipitate. 
1830  SCOTT  Introd.  to  Ld.  of  Isles,  I  .sent  up  another  of  these 
trifles,  which,  like  schoolboys'  kites,  served  to  show  how  the 
wind.. was  setting.  1841  R.  H.  DANA  Seaman's  Man.  50 
If  the  topgallant  sail  is  to  be  bent  aloft,  send  it  up  to  the 
topmast  cross-trees  by  the  clewlines.  1860  H.  KTUAKT  Sea- 
man's Cettech.  50  Reeve  a  topgallant  mast  rope,  and  send 
the  mast  on  deck.  1895  DOYLE  Stark  Munro  Lett.  xvi.  332 
We  could  manage  very  well  on  that— the  more  so  as  marriage 
sends  a  doctor's  income  up. 

17.  To  cause  to  move  or  travel ;  to  cause  to  work. 
Cf.  send  along  21. 

1864  TENNYSON  En.  Anlcn  532  The  breath  of  heaven  came 
continually  And  sent  her  [sc.  a  ship]  sweetly  by  the  golden 
isles.  1885  Pall  MallCaz.  12  Jan.  7/2  The  order  was  given 
to  send  the  engines  full  speed  astern.  1893  F.  F.  MOORE 
Gray  Eye  or  So  III.  205  Harold,  .sending  his  horses  at  a. 
pretty  fair  pace  into  the  square. 

III.  In  idiomatic  combination  with  adverbs. 
(For  the  obvious  combinations  see  the  simple  senses 
and  the  adverbs.) 

fl8.  Send  about,  trans.  To  dispatch  (mes- 
sengers) here  and  there ;  also  absol.  Obs. 

c  1330  King  of  Tars  146  He  sente  aboute  on  uche  a  syde 
Alle  that  he  mihte  of  seende.  1604  SHAKS.  Otk.i.  ii.  46 The 
Senate  hath  sent  about  three  seuerall  Quests,  To  search 
you  out. 

19.  Send  abroad,  a.  trans.  To  publish,  make 
known  widely ;  also,  to  cause  (a  sound)  to  be 
heard  far  and  wide.  arch,  or  poet. 

1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol,  Gen.,  To  send  abroad  or  to 
publish,  ederet  evnlgare.  1706  E.  WARD  \Voadcn  World 
Diss.  (1708)  79  He  has  a  thousand  pretty  Phrases  which  he 
never  sends  abroad.  i8ai  SCOTT  Xenihu.  xxxiii,  The  great 
bell  of  the  Castle . .  began  to  send  its  pealing  clamour  abroad. 
1864  TENNYSON  A".  Ardcn  764  He..fear'd  To  send  abroad 
a  shrill  and  terrible  cry. 

b,  absol.  To  send  out  notices  widely. 

1611  BIBLE  i  Chron.  xiii.  2  Let  vs  send  abroad  vnto  our 
brethren  euery  where, 

t  20.  Send  against  — .  pass.  To  be  met.  (Cf. 
go  against ,  Go  v.  51  a.)  Obs. 

1541  SIR  T.  WYATT  Dcf.  in  Poet.  irks.  (1858)  p.  xxxiii, 
He  [Pole]  was  neither  sent  against,  being  the  bishop  of 
Rome's  legate,  neither  received, . .  nor  accompanied  out  again. 

21.  Send   along,     trans.  To   cause    to   travel 
rapidly ;  Jig.  to  accelerate  the  progress  or  growth  of. 

1867  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Ser.  11.  III.  n.  533  If  they  have 
been  '  sent  along '  with  Indian  corn  [etc.]  they  will  make  up 
to  nearly  2  Ibs.  heavier.  Mad.  The  coachman  sent  his  horses 
along  at  a  good  rate. 

22.  Send  away,    a,  trans.    To  dispatch  (a  mes- 
senger, message,  boat,  etc.).     Also  absol. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV?  n.  iv.  408  If  I  be  not  sent  away 
poste,  I  will  see  you  againe,  ere  I  goe.  i6ia  SIR  R.  NAUN- 
TON  in  Bnccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  118, 1  am  in 
some  hastej  for  fear  Mr.  More  should  send  away  before  this 
comes  to  him.  a  1779  COOK  yd  Voy.  in.  viii.  (1784)  II.  128 
Before  we  gol  near  enough  to  send  away  a  boat  to  sound 
the  entrance. 

fb.  See  quot.   Obs.     Cf.  send  down  b. 

1714  Spectator  No.  596  p  3  Upon  which  I  was  sent  away, 
or  in  the  University  Phrase,  Rusticated  for  ever. 

23.  Send  back,  trans.  (Cricket.}  To  cause  (one 
who  has  come  out  to  bat)  to  return  ;  to  *  put  out '. 

i88a  Daily  Tel.  19  May,  The  first  ball. .sent  back  Mr. 
Greenfield. 

24.  Send   before,     trans.  To   cause  to   go  in 
advance.     Now  rare. 

1538  ELVOT/H&I  Emissarivs, .  .signyfieth  hym,  whiche 
is  sent  before  In  battayle  to  espie.  1590  (see  BEFORE:  ad^>.  i\. 
1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  i.  4,  I  am  sent  before  to  make  a 
fire,  and  they  are  coming  after  to  warme  them.  1646  BOYLE 
in  Birch  Life  (1744)  55  At  Salisbury  I  overtook  my  trunks  I 
had  sent  thither  before.  1740  [see  BEFORE  adv.  i].  1744 
BIRCH  Life  Boyle  34  To  inalce  his  addresses  to  this  lady, 
Mr.  F.  was  sent,  .before  up  to  London.  1819  SHELLEY  Mask 
of  Anarchy  82  So  he  sent  his  slaves  before  To  seize  upon 
the  Bank  and  Tower. 

25.  Send  down.    a.  To  dispatch  from  the  King 
or  the  Lords  to  the  Commons,  from  the  capital, 
a  city,  one's  headquarters,  etc.  into  the  country. 
Also  absol. 

1455  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  303/1  That  than  the  seid  provisions 
and  exceptions  be  sende  doune  unto  us,  to  that  ende  that  we 
may  gife  cure  assentz  therto.  a  1513  FABYAN  Chron.  vii. 
(1533)11.  aaiijb/a  Wherfore  in  all  haste  he  { Richard  l]sent 
downe,  gyuyng  strayte  commaundement  that  they  shuld 
cease  of  the  ryot.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tt.  Nicholay's  Voy. 
i.  ii.  i  b,  [He]  sent  downe  his  traine  by  water  :  and  himselfe 
went  by  land.  1671,  1678  (see  DOWN  adv.  z\  1884  ANNIE 
S.  SWAN  Dorothea  Kirke  xviii.  164  If  we  meet  any  poor 
shop-girl.. we'll  send  her  down.. to  wonder  at  the  blueness 
of  the  sky.  1801  '  J.  S.  WINTER'  Lumley  xi,  I'm  going  to 
send  down  for  Ruth  to  come  up  to  help  to  nurse  you. 
b.  To  compel  (an  undergraduate)  to  leave  the 
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University  (permanently  or  for  a  specified  time), 
as  a  punishment.    =  RUSTICATE  v.  2. 

1853  [see  DOWN  adv.  2].     1894  Times  16  May  10/4  Some 
17  members  of  Christ  Church,  .have  been  heavily  fined  and 
sent  down'. 
C.  Cricket.   To  bowl  (a  ball,  an  over). 

1882  Daily  Tel.  19  May,  Nine  overs  were  then  sent  down 
for  half  a  dozen  runs. 

26.  Send    forth,     trans.  To    produce,    yield  ; 
also,   of  a    country,   to  export ;    of  the   press,  to 
issue,  publish. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  567  The  Water  also  doth  send  forth 

Plants,  that  haue  no  Roots.  18*9  BYRON  Juan  \.  i,  I  want 
i  a  hero :  an  uncommon  want,  When  every  year  and  month 

sends  forth  a  new  one.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  x,  I  hav<_-.. 
\  Cyprus,  Mich  as  the  East  hath  seldom  sent  forth.  1849 
I  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  415  The  press  now  often  -.ends 
I  forth  in  a  day  a  greater  quantity  of  discussion.. than  wa> 

published  [etc.].     1885  Field  4  Apr.  426/2  Skefiington  Wood 

sent  forth  the  first  [fox]. 

27.  Send  in.     a.  trans.  To  give  (one's  name), 
hand    one's  card)  to  a  servant  when  making  a  call, 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  VII.  204  The  Colonel.. sen!  in 
his  name ;  and  I.  -introduced  tbe  afflicted  gentleman.  1897 
WATTS-DUN  TON  Ayl-win  v.  ii,  On  sending  in  my  card  I  was 
shown  at  once  into  the  studio. 

b.  To  cause   (a.   thing;   to   be    delivered   at    its 
destination,  to  the  person  entitled  to  receive  it  or 

j    to   the   appointed   receiver ;    esp.    to   render  (an 

account,  a  bill). 
To  send  in  one's  jacket ;  see  JACKET  st.  i  b.     To  send  in 

ones  papers  '.  sec  PAPER  st:  7d. 
1715  DK  FOE  Fam.  Instruct.  \\,  \.  (1841    I.  169  At  Church 

there  are  bilk  sent  in  for  the  Minister  lo  pray  for  folks.  1772 
;  Koorii  Nal>ob  \.  ,1778)  22  Sir  Robert  Bumper's  butler  i-,  to 
I  send  in  the  wine.  1834  MANKYAT  P.  Simple  Ixi,  My  father'-. 
j  bills  had  been  sent  in,  and  amounted  to  twelve  hundred 
!  pounds.  1887  KSIIEK  in  Law  TV,/.  19  Q.  B.  Div.  518  It 

is    suggested    that    to    send    in    a    bill    is    not    to    demand 

payment  of  it,  but  this  is  a  fanciful  view.     1895  SAINISEI  KV 

Corr.  lutpr.  179  An  editorial  notice  of  a  poem  which  had 

been  sent  in. 

c.  Cricket.   To  send  (a  batsman)  into  the  field 
to  bat. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  viii,  Arthur  is  sent  in.  and 
goes  off  to  the  wicket.  1898  GIFFLN  li'it/t  fiat  $  Ball  viii. 
in  Bonnor  was  sent  in  third  wicket  down. 

28.  Send  off.     trans.   To   cause   to  start  on    a 
:    mission  from  oneself;  to  see  to  the  departure  of 
:    (a  person  or  thing,  a  message,  etc.,  that  is  to  be 

,   conveyed  somewhere). 

1666   I)KYM-:N  Ann.  Miral:  l\.\iv,  His  wounded  men  lie- 
first  sends  off  lo  shore.     1782   Miss  BTKNKY  Cecilia  vn.  i.\, 
:     When  she  had  sent  olT  tin's  Idler.      1896   R.  S.  S.   I'..\i  i  N- 
I     POWELL  Matabele  Campaign  vi,  We.-bcnt  off  some  name 
runners  to  go  and  find  him. 

abscl.     1848  THACKERAY    Van.  Fair  xix,   The   trembling 
\    old  lady  sent  uff  fur  her  doctor. 

29.  Send  on.    a.  trans.  To  dispatch  (a  person 
or  thing)  in  advance;  also  absol.  for  *to  send  on 
one's  horse  *. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  n  June  1652,  Having  sent  my  man 
on  before,  I  rode  negligently  under  favour  of  the  shade.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xli,  Pitt  accompanied  them,  .having 
sent  on  their  baggage  in  a  cart  previously.  1895  J)UYLK 
Stark  filnnro  Lett.  xvi.  342,  I  work  a  town  at  a  time.  I 
send  on  an  agent  to  the  next  to  say  that  I  am  coining. 

absol.  1854  R.  S.  SuKTliES  Handley  Cross  xx.xii.  Because 
Sir  Vawnberry  Dawdle,  who  lies  long  in  bed,  sends  on,  Mr. 
Larkspur . .  must  needs  do  the  same. 

b.  To  cause  (a  person)  to  go  onward. 

1877  SPURGEON  Serm.  XXIII.  357,  A  asks  B  to  help  him, 
and  B,  in  his  wonderful  charity,  does  him  the  great  favour 
of  sending  him  on  to  C. 

30.  Send  out.     trans.    To  issue  (fa  command- 
ment, an  invitation)  ;  fto  proclaim  that. 

i  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  26  Whan  Octouianus  had 
sent  houte  a  commaundement  ..bat  euery  man  and  woman 
scholde  go  to  his  cite,  a  1450  Mirifs  Festialtz  pan  was  send 
out  a  mawndement.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  n  May  1652,  I 
rode  to  Coll.  Blount's . .  who  sent  out  hue  and  cry  immediately. 

31.  Send  over,     trans.  To  dispatch  across  the 
sea,  or  (in  later  use)  from  one  place  to  another  (cf, 
OVKK  adv.  5).     Also  absol. 

1483  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  140,  I  beseche  yowre  master- 
schypp  to  remember  to  send  ower  the  pampelett.  1594  Kvo 
Cornelia  in.  i.  94  Send  Sextus  over  to  some  forraine  Nation. 
1646  BOYLE  in  Birch  Life(  1744)  65  Some  of  the  least  bad  of 
which  [verses]  I  .shall  venture  to  send  you  over,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  9  Mar.  1652,  I . .  meditated  sending  over  for 
my  wife.  1888  '  J.  S.  WINTER  '  Bootless  Childr.  ix,  Hothouse 
blooms  and  delicate  ferns  and  tall  palms,  which  had  been 
sent  over  by  cartloads. 

32.  Send  round,     a.  trans.  To  circulate. 
1839  THACKERAV  Stitbbs's  Cal.  Dec.  Comic  Tales  (1841) 

II.  366  'Never  mind,  my  boys',  I  used  to  say,  'send  the 
bottle  round1.  1841  PLSEY  in  Nnvntan*s  Lett.  (1891)  II. 
370  note,  A  circular  is  being  sent  round  to  all  the  members 
of  Convocation. 

b.  To  send  round  the  hat :  see  HAT  sb.  5  b. 

o.  colhq.  To  send  (something;  also  absol.  to 
send  a  message)  to  some  one  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mod.  I  will  leave  the  basket;  you  can  send  it  round  anytime. 
I  will  send  round  tomorrow  to  inquire  how  the  patient  is. 

33.  Send  up.     a.  trans.    Of  things  :  To  emit, 
give  off,  shoot  out  (something  that  rises  or  travels 
upwards). 

1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  n.  76  The  countrey  is  exceeding 
hole  and  parching,  being  altogether  vnfit  to  sende  vp  any 
vapours.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  738  The  Hills.  .Vapour, 
and  Exhalation  tlusk  and  moist,  Sent  up  amain.  1711 
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ADDISON  Spect.  No.  62  p  5  It  is  a  flame  that  sends  up  no 
Smoke.  1817  SHELLEY  AYz*.  Islam  2928  [It]  Passed  like  a 
spark  sent  up  out  of  a  burning  oven.  1837  P.  KEITH  Bot. 
Lex.  104  If  a  bean  is  planted,  .it  will  immediately  begin  to 
send  up  a  stem. 

b.  To  cause  (a  person)  to  go  or  (a  thing)  to  be 
taken  'upstairs'  (from  the  kitchen,  entrance  hall, 
etc.)  ;  esp.  to  serve  up  (a  meal),  to  send  in  (one's 
name  or  card  as  a  visitor). 

1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xi,  The  master  of  the  inn. . 
sent  up  the  bill  by  the  waiter.  1884  Graphic  29  Nov.  578/3 
Gerald,  .sent  up  his  name  to  Lord  Whitby. 

absol.  1862  Miss  ftRf>.DDQx  L&fy  Autitey  xxxvi^oor  Tom- 
lins  has  sent  up  three  times  to  say  the  fish  will  be  spoiled. 

c.  To  send  (abill)  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords. 
1832  GKEVILLE  Mem.  6  Apr.  (1874)  II.   282  That  could 

not  DC  now  in  the  Bill,  as  it  was  sent  up  from  the  Commons. 

d.  Public  Schools.    To  send  (a  boy)  to  the  head- 
master («)  for  reward,  (b)  for  punishment. 

x8MTHACKERAY/V/fc&*uufXXxiv,  I  remember  poor  Shelley 
at  school  being  sent  up  for  good  for  a  copy  of  verses.  1857 
HUGHES  Tom  Brown  \.  vii,  '  What  if  we're  late?'  said  Tom. 
*  No  tea,  and  sent  up  to  the  Doctor ',  answered  East.  Ibid. 
IL  vii,  He  sent  me  up  to  be  flogged  for  it.  1881  Everyday 
Life  in  Public  S<./i.  (ed.  Pascoe)  322  Sent  w/,  Eton.  An 
honour  due  usually  to  distinction  in  verses.  Ibid.  323  The 
Head  Master  exercised  the  power  of  sending  up  '  for  play  ', 
which  was  counted  as  three  times  'sent  up  for  good'.  Every 
third  occasion  of  being  sent  up  for  good  the  boy  could  claim 
a  book  from  the  Head. 
6.  To  put  in  prison. 

1852  JUDSON  Myst.  N.  Y.  in.  7  (Farmer)  They'd  blow  on  me 
for  some  of  my  work,  and  I'd  be  sent  up.  1897  Westm.  Gaz. 
30  Apr.  10/1  Only  two  prisoners,  men,  occupied  the  prison- 
van...  Burns  was  being  'sent  up1  for  wife-beating,  and 
Tannahill  for  theft. 

Send  (send),  v2  Naut.  Pa.  t.  sended.  Also 
7-9  scend,  (8  sand\  [Belongs  to  SEND  sb£ ; 
possibly  a  mere  application  of  SEND  z>.l  Often 
written  'scend,  as  if  aphetic  for  descend  or  ascenti.] 
(See  quot.  a  1625.) 

a  1625  Nomenclator  Navatis  (Harl.  MS.  2301),  When  a 
shipp  falls  (whether  under  saile  or  at  Anchor)  with  her  head 
or  with  her  sterne  deepe  into  the  Trough  of  the  Sea  it  is 
said  she  Sends  much  either  a  sterne  or  a  head.  1691  T. 
H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  122  An  uneven  and  unlevel  keel 
drooping  forwards,  or  sending  aft.  Ibid.  127  What  makes 
her  pitch  and  scend  too  much.  1794  J-  H.  MOORE  Pract. 
Navig.  (ed.  10)  286  She  sands  or  sends.  When  the  ship's 
head  or  stern  falls  deep  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Sending,  the  act  of  pitching 
precipitately  into  the  hollow,  or  interval,  between  two  waves. 
1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  ii,  She  sended  forward,  heavily 
and  sickly,  on  the  long  swell. — She  never  rose  to  the  opposite 
heave  of  the  sea  again. 

trans/.   1896  R.  S.  S.  BADKN-POWELL  MatabeJe  Campaign 
i,  All  day  and  all  night  we  go  rocking  and  pitching,  rolling 
and  '  scending '  along  in  the  creaking,  groaning  old  coach. 
lib.  Apparently  misapplied  from  incorrect  notion 
of  the  etymology. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor* s  Word-bk.,  *Scending  (from  ascend}^ 
the  contrary  motion  to  pitching.  1889  WELCH  Text  Bk. 
Naval  Archit.  iii.  50  The  motion  is  termed,  .pitching  or 
'scending  according  as  the  bow  of  the  ship  moves  downward 
and  the  stern  upward  or  vice  versa. 

Sendable  (se-ndab'l),  a.  [f.  SEND  z^.i  -f  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  sent. 

1483  Cath,  Angl.  320/2  Sendabylle,  missilis.  1791  BENT- 
HAM  Mem.  $  Corr.  Wks.  1843  X.  263, 1  have  it  before  me, 
but  not  in  a  sendable  state. 

Sendal(,se-ndal).  Now^nly.//^.  Forms :  3-4 
cendal,  3-5  oendel,  sendell,  4-5  sandelle,  4-6 
sendel,  sendale,  (4  cendale,  -dele,  sandale), 
5  sandel,  sendelle,  5-6  sendalle,  syndall,  (5 
sendyll(e,  5-7  eandall,  6  sindal,  6-7  sindall, 
(6  cendell,  sandell,  syndale,  Sc.  san-,  sendill), 
5-9  sendall,  4-  sendal.  [a.  OF.  cendal,  =  Pr. 
zendal-S)  sendat-z,  Sp.,  Pg.  cendalt  It.  zendalet 
sendate,  zendado ;  a  Com.  Rom.  word,  whence 
MHG.  zenddl,  zindal,  mod.G.  zindel. 

It  is  probable  that  the  word  is  ultimately  derived  from  Gr. 
o-ir^wf  fine  linen,  which  it  renders  in  OF.  translations  of  the 
New  Testament ;  but  the  history  of  the  form  is  obscure.] 

1.  A  thin  rich  silken  material ;  also,  a  covering 
or  garment  of  this  material. 

Aiiij  Juliana  9  (MS.  Bodl.)  Al  J?e  cure  ouertild.  .wicS 
purpres  &  pelles,  wi5  ciclatuns  &  cendals  &  deorewurSe 
clathes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14984  pair  lauerd  was  no^er 
cledd  Wit  silk  ne  yeitt  cendel.  1362  LANCL.  P.  PL  A.  vn. 
19  And  je,  loueli  Ladeis..,  pat  habbeb  selk,  and  sendel 
sou  we]?,  f  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  440  In  sangwyn  and  in  pers 
he  clad  was  al  Lyned  with  Taffata  and  with  Sendal.  1393 
E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  4  A  keuerlet  of  red  sendel.  1^13  LD. 
BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  740  There  was  pyght  vp  a  pauilyon  of 
crymasyn  sendall,  right  noble  and  riche.  c  1530  —  A  rth. 
Lyt.  Bryt.(\%i4)  202  They  mage.,  blusshed  as  red  as  sendall, 
1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  82  Gowlde  &  sylver 
sendalls  narrowe  at  xxd  the  yarde.  1599  THYNNE  Anintadv. 
(1875)  41 '  Sendale  ' . .  was  a  thynne  stuffe  lyke  sarcenette,  and 
of  a  rawe  kynde  of  sylke  or  sarcenett,  but  courser  and 
narrower,  then  the  Sarcenett  nowe  ys.  1679  BLOUNT  Anc. 
Tenures  117  Which  horse  shall  have  a  saddle.. covered  with 
a  sendal _of  the  samearmes.  1850  LONGF.  By  Seaside^Secret 
of  Sea  ii,  Sails  of  silk  and  ropes  of  sendal,  such  as  gleam  in 
ancient  lore.  1881  F.  T.  PALGRAVE  Vis.  Eng.  46  One  girdled 
with  the  vervain-red,  And  three  in  sendal  gray. 

1 2.  As  a  rendering  of  L.  sindon,  the  word  was 
often  understood  (even  before  it  became  obsolete 
in  sense  i)  in  the  original  Gr,  and  L.  sense  :  Fine 
linen,  lawn  ;  a  piece  of  this,  used  esp.  as  a  shroud 
and  as  a  dressing  for  wounds,  etc.  Obs. 
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a  1300  Go$p.  Nicod.  (Galba)  722  He  wand  |?at  cors..in 
sendell  new  and  clene.  1382  \VVCLIF  Matt,  xxvii.  59  And 
the  body  taken,  Joseph  wiappide  it  in  a  clene  sendel,  or 
lynnen  cloth.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  v.  viii.  174  Syxty 
senatours  of  Rome . .  whome  the  kynge  dyd  do  bawine  and . . 
do  cere  them  in  syxty  fold  of  cered  clothe  of  Sendale.  1530 
PAI.SGK.  203/2  Cendell  thynne  lynnen,  scndal.  1606  HOL- 
LAND Sue  ton.  147  A  loose  mantle  of  fine  Sendall  {margin 
Lawne  or  Tiffanie], 

Send  aline  (se*ndabin).  rare"1.  [Extension 
of  SKNDAI,  :  see  -INE.]  =  SENDAL. 

1865  SWINBURNE  Poems  fy  Ball.,  Ball.  Death  41  Upon  her 
raiment  of  dyed  sendaUne  [rime-word  wine]  Were  painted 
all  the  secret  ways  of  love. 

Sendee  (send/"-)-  [f.  SEND  z/.l  +  -EE.]  The  per- 
son to  whom  a  thing  is  sent. 

1806  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  502  All  transmission  of  papers 
..highly  dangerous  both  to  the  sender  and  sendee.  1869 
LUSH  in  Law  Rep.  4  Q.  B.  Div.  714  There  is  nothing  in  their 
[the  telegraph  company's]  special  Act  which  affects  their 
relation  either  to  the  sender  or  the  sendee  of  a  message. 

Sendel,  -dell :  see  SANDAL  r&i,  SENDAL. 

Sender  (se-ndoi).  [f.  SEND  V.I  +  -ERI.]  One 
who  or  something  which  sends  (in  the  various  senses 
of  the  verb). 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  in  Eft  sone  he  is  sendere  of  alle 
holie  heten.  1587  in  Picton  L*pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  1. 115 
The  bringers  and  senders  thereof.  1642  T.  GOODWIN  Heart 
of  Christ  65  The  Sender  and  Bestower  of  the  holy  Ghost. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  iv.  852.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  \.  \. 
(1840)  4  The  gift  sent  was  not  suited  to  the  prophet  so  much 
as  to  the  sender ;  he  gave  as  a  king.  1883  Manch.  Exam. 
16  Sept.  5/2  The  sender  of  a  telegraph  message  has  hence- 
forth to  bear  in  mind,  .that  [etc.]-  1908  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  303 
The  countries  which  are  large  senders  of  produce  to  our 
markets. 

b.  One  who  signals  a  message. 

1904  Army  Signalling  R egul.  123  The  Sender.,  will  pay 
attention  to  his  heliograph,  lamp  or  flag. ..He  will  send 
each  word  or  group  as  ordered  by  the  caller. 

C.  The  transmitting  instrument  of  a  telephone 
or  telegraphic  apparatus.  —TRANSMITTER. 

1879  tr.  Du  MonceTs  Telephone  128  Its  primary  wire  is 
traversed  by  a  current  from  the  local  battery,  and  so  also  is 
the  sender.  igctfEicHHORN  Wireless  Telegr.  \\.  36  Closely- 
coupled  Sender  and  Receiver. 

Sendge,  obs.  form  of  SINGE  v. 

Sendill,  obs.  form  of  SENDAL,  SENDLE  adv. 

Sending  (se-ndin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SEND  v.1  +  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SEND. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  15293  He  wolde  neuere  of  sendyng 
blyn,  Til  he  of  me  answere  my^t  wyn.  1450  Rolls  of  Par  It. 
V.  178/2  By  cause  of  his  fals  messages,  sendynges  and 
writynges.  1627  ABP.  ABBOT  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659) 
1. 461  Thus . .  to  quicken  my  remembrance,  I  have  laid  down 
the  Cau>e  and  the  Proceedings  of  my  sending  into  Kent, 
where  I  remain.  1793  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  153  The 
sending  of  the  troops.. to  extirpate  our  friends  in  Poitou. 
1882  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Linn.  Sac.  Jrnl,  XVI.  Zool.  460 
For  repeated  sendings  of  a  large  number  of  Italian  Scor- 
pions. .  I  am  indebted  to  [etc.]. 

b.  With  adverbs,  expressing  the  action  of  the 
verbal  combinations  :  see  SEND  v.  Also  attrib. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xii.  (Mathias)  301  Bc-twene  be 
ascencipne  of  criste  &  be  spryte  sendynge-done,  all  pe 
apostolis  semblyt  vare.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms 
(S.T.S.)  142  At  the  sending  for  of  the  Pape.  1540  PALSGH. 
Acolastus  n.  i.  H  iv,  After  we  shall  haue  assembled  our 
felowshyp  togyther  (by  the  sendynge  abouteof  purebedylK 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxv.  173  There  is  little 
intermission,  .betweene  the  drawing  in  and  sending  forth  of 
their  breath.  1748  Ansort's  Voy.  it.  xiii.  278  The  sending 
away  our  prisoners  was  our  last  transaction.  1858  Chainb. 
Jrnl.  2  Oct.  209/1  Sending-in  Day  [Royal  Academy]. 

2.  The  transmission  of  a  telegraphic  or  telephonic 
message.     Also  attrib. 

1:1865  Wylde's  Circ.  Set.  I.  271/2  One.. ribbon  may  be 
carried,  .over  any  number  of  sending  machines.  1876 
PKEECE  Telegraphy  115  The  sending  of  a  clerk  after  a  time 
loses  clearness  and  legibility.  1906  KENNELLY  Wireless 
Telegr.  no  A  wireless-telegraph  sending  station. 

3.  Something  sent. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  i.  25  Too  curst  is  more  then 
curst,  I  shall  lessen  Gods  sending  that  way.  1842  MKS. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  138  You  ask  me  how  I  like  your  last 
sendings?  1896  KIPLING  Seven  Seas  117  Forlsend  east  and 
I  send  west,.. And  syne  my  Sendings  return  to  me.  They 
come  wi'  news  [etc.]. 

Seildle,  adv.  Sc.  Forms:  6  sendill,  -yll, 
sindall,  -ill,  seindill,  -ell,  seyndil(l,  sendle, 
seiudl,  6-9  seindle,  sindle,  7-9  sinle,  8  sinal, 
-ile,  synle,  seenly,  8-9  scenic,  senil,  seenil, 
9  seinle,  sennil,  -el.  [Metathetic  alteration  of 
seldent  SELDOM  adv.]  =•  SELDOM.  Also  sendle- 
times  =  seldom-times. 

c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  vin.  (Preach.  Swaltmti  xxviii, 
His  pray  full  sindill  tymes  will  he  mis.  igox  DOUGLAS  Pal, 
Hon.  I.  xl,  I  knew  that  was  the  court  sa  variabill  Of  eirdly 
lufe,  quhtlk  sendill  standis  stabill.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xv. 
130  It  is  rycht  seyndil  sene  that  he  eschapis  the  deitht. 
i588-[89]  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  342  The  like  bar- 
barous  and  shamefull  crueltie  hes  sendle  bene  hard  of 
amangis  Christeams.  1644  R.  BAILLIE  Lett,  fy  Jrnls.  (1841) 
II.  191  Only  the  Saturday  free  [from  exercise),  and  that  for 
Sunday's  preaching,  when  sinle  times  any  of  us  does  vacke. 
^1730  KAMSAY  Betty  fy  Kate  iv,  Sindle  times  they  e'er 
come  back.  1815  G.  BEATTIE  John  o1  Arnha*  (1826)  24 
Frail  man,  alack!  but  seenil  thinks.. That  [etc.J.  1862 
HISLOP  Prov.  Scot.  8  A  gentle  horse  should  be  sindle  spurr'd. 

t  Se'ndman.  Obs.  [a.  ON.  sendimann-  (nom. 
-mati-r),  f.  stem  of  senda  to  SEND.]  An  envoy, 
messenger,  Cf.  sand-man  (SAND  sA1),  SANDESMAN. 


SENE. 

rti3«>  Cursor  M.  21408  pan  sent  be  king  constantin,Send 
men  til  his  moder  eline. 

Send-off. 

1.  colloq.  A  friendly  demonstration  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  person's  starting  on  a  journey  or  the  like. 
(Originally  U.S.) 

1872  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  Roughing  It  (1900)  II.  VL  63  One  of 
the  boys  has  passed  in  his  checks,  and  we  want  to  give  him 
a  good  sendoff.  1882  Tunes  27  Mar.  4/1  When  General 
Grant  went  to  Europe,  he . .  had  a  grand  '  send-off'  on  the 
Delaware.  1899  Ibid.  13  Dec.  12/1  The  medical  officers.. 
gave  the  slip  to  the  medical  students  and  other  admirers 
who  intended  to  give  them  an  enthusiastic  send-off. 

attrib.  1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  xviii,  After 
the  funeral  Hugyins.. wrote  a  beautiful  send-off  notice. 
1889  Pall  Mall  Gaz,  16  Nov.  6/1  Adelina  Patti's  'send  off' 
concert. 

2.  Consignment  (of  goods). 

1909  Westm.  Gaz.  14  July  4/2  A  well-known  gang  [of 
bird-catchers  for  the  London  market],  whose  send-off  had 
averaged  500  birds  a  week. 

Sendony,  variant  of  SINDONY  Obs. 

tSe'ndre,^.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  repr.  (in  Kentish 
form)  OE.  syndrian  to  separate,  f.  sunder :  see 
SUNDER  adv.~\  trans.  To  purify. 

1340  Ayenb.*$\  pe  ilke  welle  iszuoclier  andzuoy-zendred 
bet  f>e  herte  hire  y-knaub.  .ane  nayre  welle  wel  yzendred. 

Sendri,  obs.  form  of  SUNDRY. 

Senduolliche,  ME.  variant  of  SHENDFULLY. 

1  Sene,  sbJ-  Obs.  [OE.  sien,  sin,  scon,  syn, 
str.  fern.  —  OS.  stun,  ON.  si6n,  synt  Goth.  siutt~s  :— 
OTeut.  *sewni-zt  f.  *sew- :  *sehw-  to  SEE.]  Vision, 
power  of  sight.  Cf.  EYESENE,  ONSENE. 

aiooo  Juliana  468  (Gr.)  Oft  ic  syne  ofteah,  ablende 
bealoboncum  beorna  unrim.  ciooo  Sax,  Leechd.  II.  26 
Wi^eagnamute  moni^e  men..IociaS  on  ceald  waeter..ne 
wyrt  baet  J?a  seon.  c  1100  OKMIN  9394  $ifF  fatt  tin  e^he  iss 
all  unnhal  \Vibbinnenn  o  t>e  sene.  a  1250  Owl  $  Night. 
240  pu  hauest  a-nijt  wel  briste  sene. 

t  Sene,  sb.'2-  Obs.  Also  5  cene.  [a.  OF. 
sent:— L.  senatus  SENATE. 

The  word  should  etymologically  be  disyllabic ;  the  metre 

ppears(doubtfully'--: 

icOF.  word  was  i 


appears(doubtfully)  to  indicate  a  monosyllable,  and  probably 
the  OF.  word  was  merely  adopted  in  its  written  form.  Even 
in  Fr.  some  confusion  arose  between  sene  'senatus'  and 


sene  'synodus'  (see  next):  Cotgr.  explains  sent  as  synod, 
and  quotes  a  proverb  in  which  it  has  clearly  that  sense.] 

=  SENATE. 

CI330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  3311  pe  Seneseide 
bey  were  affrayed.  1422  YONGE  tr.  Secrcta  Secret,  xxi.v. 
168  Therefor  hit  was  cried  in  the  Sene  of  the  Senatowres 
of  Rome.  0:1470  TIPTOFT  Tnlle  on  Friendship  (Caxton 
1481)  4  b,  By  the  lawe  that  Cassius  made,  me  semeth  that 
I  see  the  people  dissevered  from  the  Cene. 

i  Sene,  sb.'&  Obs.  Forms:  4-5  seyne,  4-6 
sene,  5  senne,  seeine,  seeyne,  sean,  ceene, 
5-6  cene,  seyn,  scene,  seane,  6  seeane,  7  seing. 
[a.  K.  sene,  senne,  etc.  :— eccl.  L.  synodus >  a.  Gr. 
<Tui/o5os  SYNOD.  Cf.  SENYJE.]  A  synod,  a  meeting 
of  clergy  for  deliberation.  Often  applied  to  the 
bishop's  or  the  archdeacon's  visitation ;  the  form 
seing  in  this  use  is  prob.  due  to  the  identification 
of  the  word  with  seeing  vbl.  sb. 

1380  Antecrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  Wydif  (1851)  147 
Bi  peter  pens  gederynge  bi  sute  and  servyse  bat  bei  owen 
to  seynes  and  to  chapitres.  c  1425  Eng.  Cony.  Irel.  120/15 
Theder  he  made  come  to-for  hym  al  the  bysshoppes  &  the 
clergye  of  Irland  &  held  hys  senne.  1432-50  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  VI.  171  7'he  Vlhe  vniversalle  seeine  or  cownesayle 
was  kepede..at  Aquiteia.  r  1440  Promp.  Pan).  66  Ceene 
of  clerkys,j/«(?rt?wj.  1313  BRADSHAW^V.  Werburge  1.2435  The 
Seyn  was  kepte  at  a  place  called  Alue.  1526  R.  WHYTFORD 
Martiloge  100  He  kept  a  generall  counseyle  or  sene  at  con- 
stantynople.  1536  Act  28  Hen.  VII I t  c.  10  §  4  Al..arche- 
bishops  bishops  and  archedeacons.  .in  euery  their  visitacion 
and  seanes  shall  make  diligent  insearche.  1581  MARBECK 
Bk.  of 'Notes  678  Anselme  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  a  Seane  that  he  helde  at  London,  did  make  a  Decree, 
that  Priests  should  forsake  their  wiues. 

attrib.  1596  Churc/iw.  Ace,  Pittington,  etc.  (Surtees)  270 
For  our  apperance  upon  the  seane  daye.  1609  Ibid.  61 
Item  payed  when  we  where  before  Mr  Hutton  at  the  Seing 
day,  xvj  d. 

t  Sene,  sb*  Obs.  Also  6  seene,  seny,  7  senie. 
[a.  OF.  sen^  cent,  senet :  see  SKNNA.]  =  SENNA. 


. .  Rubarde,  send,  and  yet  they  bene  to  nedefulle.  1585 
HIGINS  Jnnius*  Nomencl,  149  Colutea.  .the  trifolie  tree,  or 
(as  some  thinke)  the  sene  tree.  1597  GERARDE  fftrfallfuAn 
Eng.  Names,  Bastard  Sene  or  Sene  tree.  1625  HART  Anat. 
Ur.  n.  v.  79, 1  had . .  drunke  of  an  infusion  wherein  was  some 
quantitieofSeneleaues.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disf.f  104  Allayed 
with  aloes,  rubart,  sene,.  .and  the  like.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Senie^ 
the  leaf  of  a  medicinable  herb  which  purgeth  cholerick  and 
melancholick  humours  [1671  adds :— see  Sena], 

t  Sene,i-sene,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  i  sesiene, 
-s6ne,  -syne,  3  i-sene,  4  a-sene,  ysene ;  0.  3 
sen,  4  seine,  4-5  seene.  [OE.  gesiene,  $escne  :— 
prehistoric  *gisewnjo-^  f.  *giseivent  pa.  pple.  of 
*sehan,  st/on  to  SEE.  The  dropping  of  the  prefix  was 
prob.  hastened  by  the  influence  of  the  corresponding 
ON.  synn.]  Easy  to  see,  visible,  evident,  manifest. 
(In  later  use  blended  with  seen  pa.  pple.  of  SEE  V.} 

o.  Beowulf  1403  Lastas  wseron  a:fter  waldswabum  wide 
gesyne.  £1205  LAV.  9548  5et  hit  is  isene  bat  heo  wes  her 
quene.  13..  A".  Alis.  847  Who  me  loveth  now  worth 
a-sene  \Bodl.  MS.  ysene] !  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  592  Ful 
lonse  were  his  legges  and  ful  lene,..ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 


SENE. 


453 


SENGREEN 


ft.  c  iaoo  ORMIN  2547  paer  wass  full  sene  J?att  ^ho  wass  All 
full  off  so\>  claennesse.  £1310  Song  agst.  Retinues  in  Pot. 
Songs  (Camden)  239  Sene  is  on  is  browe  Ant  on  is  e;e- 
brewe,  That  he  louseth  a  losynger,  And  shoyeth  a  shrewe. 
tM  369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blannche  413  And  that  was  sene,  For 
all  the  woode  was  waxen  grene,  c  140*  LYDG.  Cowpl.  Bl. 
Knt.  437  As  it  is  sene  by  myn  oppressed  chere.  (71440 


ngag« 

goddis,  and  sa  is  sene  on  me  !  1513  DOUGLAS  AZneis  n.  x. 
27  Hir  self  scho  hid  thairfor,  and  held  hir  quoye,  Beside  the 
altar  sittand  vnethis  sene. 

to.  Used  pleonastically  in  verse. 

1340  HAMPOIE  Pr.  Consc.  7684  And  \>at  ilka  myle  fully 
contene  A  thowsand  pases  or  cubitessene.  13. .  Caw.  <$•  Cr. 
Kyt.  341,  I  be-seche  now  with  sasez  sene,  pis  melly  mot  be 
myne. 

C.   Well  sene,  easy  to  see ;  evil  sene,  hard  to  see. 

The  former  continued  as  ivell  seen(e  down  to  the  ifith  c. ; 
it  is  still  familiar  from  the  example  in  the  Prayer  Hook,  but 
is  now  apprehended  as  a  use  of  the  pa.  pple. 

a.  c  1205  LAY.  24277  Summe  bokes  suggeft  to  iwisse  pat  ba 
burh  wes  biwncched.  And  bat  Is  wel  isene. 

/3.  a  1300  Havelok  656  pre  dayes  ber-biforn,  i  wenc,  Kt  he 
no  mete,  bat  was  wel  sene.  a  1352  Mi  SOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall) 
vii.  104  Sir  Philip  wanted  all  his  will,  pat  was  wele  on  his 
sembland  sene.  £1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  66  Now  be  we 
caytyues,  as  it  is  wel  scene.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  n. 
viii.  85  It  is  euyl  sene . .  that  thou  art  a  true  man  that  thou 
wolt  not  telle  thy  name.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps,  lxvii[i],  24  It 
is  well  sene  (o  God)  how  thou  goest.  [So  in  Prayer-bk.j 

t  Sene,  adv.  and  conj.  Sc.  and  north.  06s. 
[Var.  of  SEN,  SIN,  SYNE  advs.,  etc.]  =  SINCE. 

adj.  c  1373  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  viii.  (Philip)  62  Quhenehe  had  n. 
Jer  dwelte  bare,  In  asya  sene  canne  he  fare,  c  1470  Gol.  t\ 
Gaw.  286  Thair  gat  he  nane  homage,.. Of  lord  of  yone  lyn- 
age,  Nor  neuer  none  sene. 

conj*  13. .  Gosp.  Nicod.  (Galba)  439  Slike  sotell  talkinges. . 
was  neuer  $it  sene  be  world  bigan  sene  in  prophecy,  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  v.  511  Mony  nundreth,..Sene  he  begane, 
ar  lost  with  out  ramede. 

Sene,  variant  of  GENE  0/>s.,  supper. 

^1450  LOVF.LICH  Grail  xlviii.  31  Whanne  that  lesus  his 
Sene  Made. 

Sene,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SAIN  v. 

1691  R.  KIRK  Secret  Commw.  i.  (1815)  3  Who.  .have  made 
it  a  Custome..to  keep  Church  duely  evry  first  Sunday  of 
the  Quarter  to  sene  or  hallow  themselves,. .from  the  Shots 
and  Stealth  of  these  wandring  Tribes. 

Sene:  see  SENYE,  SHEEN  a.,  SEE  v. 

Seneca  (se'nflca).  U.  S.  [app.  identical  with 
Senecat  the  name  given  by  white  men  to  one  of 
the  'Six  Nations*  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy, 
living  near  Lake  Seneca  (N.  Y.).]  attrib.  in 
Seneca  grass,  a  name  for  Northern  holy-grass 
(Ilierochloa  borealis} ;  f  Seneca  oil,  a  name  for 
crude  petroleum  (see  quot.  a  1864). 

1826  HILDRETH  in  Amer.  Jrnl,  Sci.  X.  5  The  other  [well] 
discharges . .  vast  quantities  of  petroleum,  or,  as  it  is  vulgar!  y 
called  '  Seneka  oil '.  1833  —  Ibid.  XXIV.  64  This  oil. . 
acquired  its  name  of  Seneca  oil,.. from  having  been  first 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Seneca  Lake,  N.  York.  1846-50 
A.  WOOD  Class-bk.  Bot.  608  Seneca  grass,  a  1864  GESNKR 
Coal,  Petrol.,  etc.  (1865)  16  Under  the  name  of  '  Seneca  Oil ' 
which  it  derived  from  an  Indian  tribe,  petroleum  was  formerly 
collected  in  Chatauque  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Crawford 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  sold  for  medicinal  purposes. 

t  Se'Uecal,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Seneca  +  -AL.]  Charac- 
teristic of,  or  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the 
Stoic  philosopher  L.  Annrcus  Seneca  (died  A.D.  65). 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  102  Euery  word  when 
it  comes  to  a  pragmaticall  practise,  hath  close  couched  in  it 
the  energy  of  a  Senecall  sentence.  1612  CHAPMAN  Rev. 
Bussy  dAtnbois  iv.  iv.  42  In  short,  this  Senecal  man  is 
found  in  him, ..To  whom  the  day  and  fortune  equal  are.. 
Fix'd  in  himself,  he  -.till  is  one  to  all. 

Senecan  (se'n/kan),  a.  [f.  Seneca  +  -AN.] 
Pertaining  to  Seneca  (see  prec.)  and  the  tragedies 
written  by  him  and  his  imitators. 

1885  J.  M.  HART  in  Nation  26  Mar.  264/2  The  Senecan 
spirit  of  the  '  Gorboduc  '  writers.  1903  SECCOMBE  &  ALLEN 
Age  of  Shales.  I.  52  In  1594  appeared  his  [Daniel's]  Senecan 
tragedy  Cleopatra. 

Se  necaster.  nonct-wd.  [-ASTKB.]  An  imi- 
tator of  Seneca. 

1884  SYMONDS  Sheiks.  Predecessors  227  Though.. written 
by  Senecasters  of  the  purest  water,  both  [plays]  are  founded 
upon  ancient  English  fables. 

Senechal,  variant  of  SENESCHAL. 

Senectitude  (s/he-ktiti«d).  [ad.  med.L. 
senectitftd-o  (c  800  in  Du  Cange),  irreg.  f.  sencctus  : 
see  SENECTUTE  and  -TUDE.]  Old  age. 

1796  Mod.  Gulliver  49  Persons,  of  all  ages,  from  twenty  to 
extreme  senectitude,  1898  15.  GREGORY  Side  Lights  482 
Replete  with  the  mild  wisdom  of  senectitude. 

Senectude  (s/he-kti«d).  [Badly  f.  L.  senectfts: 
see  prec.  and  -TUDE.]  —  prec. 

1756  H.  JOHNSON  in  J.  Duncombe  Lftt.  (1773)  III.  50  The 
word  '  senectude  ',  which  you  enquire  after,  is  derived  from 
stMext  senectus.  1831  Eraser's  Mag.  III.  485  Did  you 
think  toconceal  the  heinousnessof  your  tergiversation  under 
the  mask  of  senectude?  1863  READE  Hard  Cask  III.  iv. 
103  The  Archbold  had  not  deigned  to  make  him  safe  j 
senectude  [1868  xli,  senectitude]  had  done  that. 

tSene'ctute.  Obs,  rare,  [ad.  L.  seneftfit- 
crrt,  f.  senex  old  man  :  see  SENIOR  a.]  Old  age. 

1481  CAXTON  Tulle  of  Old  Age  Pret,  And  in  especial  unto 
them  that.. ben  approchid  unto  senectute  call  yd  olde  and 
auncient  cage.  1533  ELVOT  Cast.  H  tithe  (1541)  13  Ages  be 
fourc  :  Adolescency  to  xxv  ycres  :..  Senectute  unto  Ix  ye  res. 

Senetee,  variant  of SENVY  Obs.,  mustard. 


Senega  (se-n/ga).  Also  8  senegaw,  senekka, 
8-9  seneka,  seneca.  [app.  identical  with  SENECA 
(see  quot.  1738) ;  the  forms  with  g  may  be  due  to 
association  with  (gum}  senega  =gum  Senegal.]  The 
N.  American  plant  Polygala  Senega.  Also  a  drug 
obtained  from  the  root  of  this  plant,  formerly  used 
as  an  antidote  for  snake-bite.  Also  attrib. 

1738  TENNENT  Epist.  to  Mead  5  At  last  I  was  informed . . 
that  there  was  a  Root  discovered  by  the  Seneca  Indians 
which  was  a  certain  Remedy  against  the  Bite  of  the  Rattle- 
snake,..and  was  distinguished,  .by  the  Name  of  Seneca 
Rattle-snake  Root.  1748  W.  LEWIS  Pharmacopceia  63 
Seneka,  the  root.  Senegaw  rattle-snake-root.  1753  Cham, 
hers*  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Polygala^  The  trials. .made  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Senekka  rattlesnake  root,  recommended  by 
Dr.  Tennent.  1799  Mcd.  Jml.  II.  170  He  prescribed  the 
taraxacum,  senega,  and  radix  gramims,  in  decoctions.  1877 
F.  T.  ROBERTS  Handbk.  Mcd.  led.  3)  I.  300  Ammonia  and 
senega  may  be  given,  if  there  is  much  debility.  1896  I'KANNT 
Ant w.  <y  I'cg,  Fats  (ed.  2)  II.  458  Senega  oil..,  Senega, 
Polygala  Senega..  .The  root  contains  fat  oil,  resin  [etc.]. 

Seuegin  (se*n/gin).  Also  9  seneg  u)ine.  [f. 
SENEGA  + -IN.]  An  amorphous  glucoside,  consist- 
ing of  sapogenin  and  sugar,  obtained  from  senega. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat,  Syst.  Bot.  146  A  peculiar  vegetable 
principle,  called  Sencgin,  has  been  discovered  by  Gehlen  in 
the  root  of  Polygala  senega.  1845  \V.  GKKGORY  Outl.  C/icm. 
n.  459  Seneguine  is  an  acrid,  .substance,  found  in  Ptily^iila 
senega.  _  1853  ROYI.K  Man.  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  2)329  The  Poly- 
galic  acid,  Senegine  of  Gehlen,  and  Polygaline  of  others. 

Senegog,  obs.  form  of  SYNAGOGUE. 

Senei,  var.  SENVY,     Seneiour  :  see  SEIGNIOR. 

t  Se'nek(e.     Obs.    rare~l.     [ad.  L.   senex  old 

man.]  An  'elder',  one  of  authority  on  account 
of  the  dignity  proper  to  his  age. 

a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan.  (MS.  P.)  301  And  sodenly  a  seneke 
\MS,  C.  bat  senek]  bei  broght  in  to  sale. 

Seneour,  obs.  form  of  SEIGNIOR,  SENIOR. 

Seuesce  (s/nc-s),  v.  rare.  [ad.  L.  sentsc-crc, 
f.sen-em(seaex)Q(A\  SCC-ESCE.]  intr.  To  grow  old. 

1656  BLOL-NT  Glossogr.  1894  STEVENSON  Lett.  (1899)  II. 
321  It  gets  a  little  stale,  and  my  work  will  begin  to  senesce. 

Senescence  (s/ne-sens).  [f.  SENESCENT  :  sec 
-ENCE.]  The  process  or  condition  of  growing  old. 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  \.  61  The  Earth,  Sen, 
and  all  natural  things  will  continue  in  the  state  wherein  they 
now  are,  without  the  least  Senescence  or  Decay.  1757 
MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  $  Frances  (1767)  III.  138  The 
several  Seasons  of  Life,  open,  with  Novelty,  to  Childhood, 
to  Youth,  to  Manhood,  to  Senescence.  1887  A.  H.  Ct  M- 
AUNS  Grant.  O.  Fries.  17  In  the  senescence  of  the  language. 
b.  Biol.  (See  quot.) 

1879  Mi  NOT  Probl.  ri4£Y,etC.  App.  v.  (1908)  270  Senescence. 
With  each  successive  generation  ot  cells  the  power  of  growth 
diminishes. . .  This  loss  of  power  I  term  senescence. 

t  Sene  scency.    Obs.    [f.  next:  see  -ENCY.] 

Senescence. 

1669  Addr.  Hope/.  Yonn^  Gentry  Eng.  132  We  may  guess 
.  .the  worlds  age  not  so  full  of  the  aggravated  Symptoms  of 
its  Senescency. 

Senescent  (s/ne'scnt),  a.  [ad.  L.  senescent- 
emt  pr.  pple.  of  sentscfre  to  grow  old  :  see  SE- 
NESCE  v,  and  -KNT.]  Growing  old,  elderly. 

1656  ELOUNT  Glossogr^  Senescent,  waxing  old,  growing  in 
age,  wearing  away,  drawing  to  the  wain.  (21843  Sou  THEY 
Doctor  c.xci.  (1848)  505  Senescent  spinsters  and  dowagers, 
1878  STUBBS  Lect.  Med.  $  Mod.  Hist.  (1886)  153  It  is  not  a 
dead  but  a  living  language,  senescent,  perhaps,  but  in  a  green 
old  age.  1893  Nation,  13  July  33/3  Great  convenience  to 
scholars,  especially  to  those  with  senescent  eyesight,  would 
be  secured  by  such  a  restoration. 

Seneschal  (se-nJfiil).  Forms:  4-5,  7  ser.e- 
scal(I,  4-7  seneschall,  5  senescha,  senes- 
shawle,  seuceall,  sencial,  sencyal,  5,  9  sene- 
shall,  6-8  seneshal,  7  scenechal,  4-  seneschal, 
[a.  OF.  MMnniA/(moid«F.  sb&kal)  =  Pr.  sentscal-S) 
Sp.,  Pg.  senescaly  It.  siniscalco,  sescalco\  a  Com. 
Rom.  word  ad.  Teut.  *seniscalc  (latinized  sent" 
sca/cus,  siniscalcuS)  in  the  Krankish  and  Alamannic 
laws),  f.  OTeut  *sent-  old  (in  Goth,  sinista  superl. 
of  sineigs  old)  -f  *skalko-z  servant  (Goth,  skalk-s, 
OHG.  scale,  OE.  sttalc).  The  Fr.  word  was 
adopted  in  MHG.  as  senesckalt,  scheneschlant.] 

1.  An  official  in  the  household  of  a  sovereign  or 
great  noble,  to  whom  the  administration  of  justice 
and  entire  control  of  domestic  arrangements  were 
entrusted.  In  wider  use :  a  steward,  *  major-domo '. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  i.  93  Somme  aren  as  seneschals  and 
seruen  o^ere  lordes.  a  1450  Knt,  de  la  Tour  (1868)  86 
Amon  was  seneschalle  of  the  king.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
i.  xiv.  55  Thenne  syr  kay  cam  vnto  syr  Morganore  sencial 
with  the  king  of  the  C  knyghtes.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  i. 
15  Which  to  prouide,she  hath  this  Castle  dight,  And  therein 
hath  a  Seneschall  assynd.  i6ia  DAVIES  Why  Ireland^  etc. 
221  These  great  Lordes ..  managed  their  estates  heere,  by 
their  Seneschals  and  Seruants.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  38 
Then  marshal'd  Feast  Serv'd  up  in  Hall  with  Sewers,  and 
Seneshals.  1725  POPK  Odyss.  iv.  47  The  Seneshal  rebuk'd, 
in  haste  withdrew.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  li,  The  respect- 
able gentleman  who  acts  as  seneschal  on  the  Duke's  do* 
mains.  1875  MAINE  Hiit.  Instit.  v.  139  Whence  came  this 
great  exaltation  of.  .great  Seneschal  or  Steward. 
fig'  i854  EMERSON  Lett.  $  Soc.  Aims  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  176 
r  or  example,  what  a  seneschal  and  detective  is  laughter  ! 

b.   A  cathedral  official  in  England. 

1881  Standard  ji  Aug.  3/5  Mr.  H.  G.  Austin,  the  Cathe- 
dral seneschal,  said  the  Chapter  [Canterbury]  did  not  press 
for  a  heavy  penalty. 


As  the  title  of  a  governor  of  a  city  or  province, 
and  of  various  administrative  or  judicial  officers. 
|    Now  only  Hist.  exc.  with  reference  to  the  Channel 
Islands. 


of  Seneschall.  1580  HOI.LYBAND  Treas.  Fr. 
jf/mw.f,.  .Seneschals, ,  BaiHfs,  other  officers  or  stcwardes  of 
courtes.  1586  Cal.  St.  Papers,  Irel.  1586-15: 7.  \  i  N 
Dawtrey,  gent.,  Seneschal  of  Claneboy.  c  1630  Kisnns  .V//JT-. 
Devon  (1810)  13  The  High  Seneschal  of  the  Dutchy  of  Corn- 
wall., in  English. .is  termed  Lord  Warden.  1675  /.".^•.r 
Papers  (Camden)  I,  309  All  is  foi  filed  &  taken  up  by  the 

1     Shirifie  or  Senescall.     i86z  Assign  Channel  Isl.  iv.  \.\iii. 

!    (ed.  2)  537  The  court  at  Sark  consists  of  the  seneschal,  or 
judge,  or  his  deputy,  the  prevot  and  the  gretTier. 
3.  attrib. 

1756  GentL  Mag.  XXVI.  333  The  officers  of  the  seneschal 
jurisdiction  of  Auvcr^ne. 

t  Se;neschally.    Obs.  rare.    [a.  OF.  scnc- 
\    Sthallie,  f.   seneschal :    see  prec.]     The   territory 
under  the  government  of  a  seneschal. 

1700  J.  BROME   Trar.  F.nff.,  ycntrn.  iii.  (1707)  179  The>e 

[Counties]    are   subdivided . .  into   divers    Seneschallies    or 

Sheriffdoms.     1708  J.  CHAMBKIU.AYNE  St.  Gt.  l>rit.  ir.  n.  v. 

'     (1710)  413  After  the  SeneM.hally  came  to  the  Crown,  the-c 

Officers  were  called  Magistri  Hosfitii  Kegis. 

Seneschalship  (se-n. "jalji  p).   Hist.    Also  6 
senshalship.     [f.  SENESCHAL  +  -SHIT.] 
1.  The  office  and  functions  of  a  seneschal. 

1580  HOI.LYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Sent'schans$,!c,  Sene- 
schalship,  or  Stewardship.  1612  DAVIKS  II' hv  Ireland,  etc. 
278  Graunts  of  Captainc-sluppes  or  Seneschal-shippes,  in 
the  Irish  Countries.  1878  SiMisos  Sch.  Shafts.  I.  57  The 
Seneschal Iship  of  Wexfurd. .  was  wurth  but ^20  Iri>h  a  year. 

t2.    =--  SENESCHALSY  i.  Obs. 

1586  T.  I).  La  Primaitd.  F'r.  A  cad.  i,  561   One  citie  and 

Smtical  communion,  compounded  of  inanie..Provobtships, 
ailiweekes,  Senshal.-ihips  [etc.].  1741  tr.  IF  Argons'  Chinese 
Lett.  vi.  35  A  Man,  who  has  lost  his  Cau^c  befnn*  the 
Judges  of  the  I'ailywic,  appeals  to  tho'-e  of  the  Sene^  )i;i]. 
ship.  1804  tr.  Pici/ucnard's  '/.oflora  II.  63  The  tribiniaU  "\' 
the  seneschalsli ips,  and  all  the  superior  councils  of  the  island. 
1837  W.  F.  SKKNE  Highlanders  II.  v.  153  One  branch  pos- 
sessed the  seneschalship,  and  another  branch  the  otl'n  t:  "i 
baillie  of  the  Abthainrie  of  1  hill. 

Seiieschalsy  (se'n/J&lsi),  Fr.  Hist.  Foiius: 
5  seneschalcie,  7  seueschalaie,  7,  9  seno- 
schalcy,  7-  seneschalsy.  [a.  OK.  seneschalcict 
ad.  med.L.  setiisculcia,  f.  seniscahus  SEXESCHAI..] 

1.  A  territory  under  the  government  of  a  sciu.-- 
schal.     Cf.  SENESCHALTY. 

1475  Bk.  Xeblesse  (Roxb.)  38  [So  he]  toke  the  Kmn  \^r  .  f 
allethe  vassallisand  subgettis  in  theseneschalcieof  Agenois. 
1700  TYKRELL  Hist.  Eng,  1 1.  707  Out  uf  whose  hands  lie  had 
taken.. the  Seneschalsy  of  Anjou.  1837  CARLYLE  /V.  A'tT'. 
I.  iv.  ii,  By  liailliages,  by  Seneschnlsies,  in  whatsoever  form 
men  convene. 

2.  a.  The  administrative  seat  of  a  seneschal,    b. 
The  office  of  seneschal. 

1652  HEYLIS  Cosntcgr.  \.  181  An  Episcopall  See,  and  ilie 
Seneschalsie  for  all  tne  Cuuntrie  of  liegorrc.  1898  i'tt^. 
Hi&t.  Rev.  Jan.  137  He  believes  the  evidence  may  In- 
trusted, .of  tne  Count  of  Anjou's  claim  to  the  seneschalcy. 

Seneschalty  (se-n/Jalti).  Fr.  Hist.  [f.  SENE- 
BCHAL  +  -TY.]  =  SENESCHALSY  i. 

1577  F.  de  L^islc's  Legendarie  G  v,  The  deputies  of  about 
fourty  baylywickes  and  Seneschaltyes  of  the  realme.  1880 
Sat.  Rev.  25  Dec.  808/1  The  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Seneschalty. 

Se'liescliauiice.  Obs.  rare—1.  [erroneous 
form  of  next.]  =  SKXK.SCHALHY  i. 

1525  LD.  UtRNERS  F'roiss.  II.  clx.  178  The  gouernyng  of 
Languedocke  was  taken  awaye  fro  the  duke  of  Herrey,  and 
dcuyded  in  to  Sene^chaunces  in  the  kynges  profylc  lori^. 
remys  par  tnembres  fy  seneschattssces  au  pr  outfit  dit  roy\. 

t  Se*nesch.ausee.  Obs.  [n.  F.  stntchaitsseci 
irreg.  f.  stnhhal  SENESCHAL.]  =  SENESCHALSY  i. 

1647  COTTERELL  Davila's  Hist.  Fr.  n.  66  These  being 
divided  into  30  Precincts  or  Jurisdictions,  which  they  call 
Baillages  or  Seneschausees. 

Senester,  -tre,  obs.  forms  of  SINISTER  a. 

Senet,  Senett :  see  SENNIGHT,  SINET. 

Seneuei,  8eneuey;e,  seneuy,  var.  ff.  SENVT. 

Senew(e,  Senewy,  obs.  ft".  SINEW,  SINEWY. 

Seneyt,  obs.  form  of  SENNIGHT. 

Senfte,  Senfulle,  obs.  ff.  SEVENTH,  SINFUL. 

Senge  :  see  SENYE  Obs.y  SIGN  sb.,  SINGE  v. 

Sengeley,  -ell(e,  -11(1,  obs.  ff.  SINGLY,  SINGLED. 

t  Se'ngfilbond.  Obs.  rare-'1.  [?  f.  sengle  = 
CINGLE  +  BOND  j^.1]  An  encircling  band. 

1479  /«?'.  in  Paston  Lett.  III.  272  Another  maser  sownde 
in  the  botom  and  a  scngilbonde  viij  unc.'  &  j  quarter. 

Sengle,  obs.  f.  CINGLE  (girth),  SINGLE  sb.  and  a. 

Sengler,  Senglet :  see  SINGLEB  a.t  SINGLET. 

Sengreen  (se'ngrin).  Now  dial,  (see  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.  s.vv.  Sengreen,  Silgreen,  Singreen). 
Forms :  a.  \  singr£ne,  3,  6  sin-,  (5  sine-),  5-6 
sen-,  (6  sene-),  syngrene,  (5  sygryme,  6  sin- 
gren),6~7  sengreene,(7  scan-,  sem-,8yngreen), 
7-  sengreen.  (3.  5  silfgrene,  6  selfegre(e)ne, 
9  dial.  sil',l)green,  etc.  [OK.  singriw*  subst.  use 
of  singrfne  adj.,  evergreen  :— OTeut.  *sengronjo-^ 
f.  *s£ti- :— pre-Teut.  *sem-  one,  always  (in  Goth. 
sin-teins  daily,  OE.  sin~ni/tt  eternal  night;  cogn. 


SENHOR. 
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SENIOR. 


w.  L.  semel  once,  semper  always,  sim-plex  simple, 
Gr.  fly :•— *setnst  etc.)  +  *grdnjo-  GBEEX  a.  Cf. 
MLG.  $ittgronet  MDu.  sindegroen  (mod.Du.  sene- 
grocii})  MUG.  singriien  (mod.G.  sinngruti),  names 
for  periwinkle  and  other  evergreen  plants ;  ON. 
sigrvnn  adj.,  evergreen.] 

1.  The  houseleek,  Sempervivnm  tectontnt. 

a.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  152  £)eos  wyrt  J>e  man  singrene 
nemneft..ys  svvySe  fremful.  c  1265  Voc.  Plants  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  558  louis  barba^  iubarbe,  singrene.  a  1425  tr. 
Ani ernes  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  64  Rubarbe  [read  iubarbe], 
i.  sengrene.  1:1440  Pallad.  on  Httsb.  I.  853  Thy  seed  with 
luce  of  rukel  or  syngrene  To  wete,  vp  sleeth  the  rukel.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xxvi.  vii.  II.  247  Or  els  to  take  lubarbe,  i. 
Sengrcene,  to  the  same  effect.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  iv. 
(1651)  104  Macerate  them  in  water  of  Sengreen.  1874  HARDY 
Far  fr.  Mad.  Crowd  ix,  The  houstleek  or  sengreen. 

j3.  c  1475  Pict,  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  787  Hoc  jurl>arin»t, 
a  silfgrene.  15*6  Crete  Herball  ccclxxxi.  (1529)  X  ij,  De 
semper  viua  Howsleke  or  selfegrene.  1570  LEVINS  ^lanip. 
69/43  Selfegreene,  semper  vhmm.  1825  E.  HEWLETT  Cot- 
tage Cuntforts  xi,  Mallow,  .and  houseleek,  (or  sillgreen). 
b.  Her.  Used  as  a  bearing. 

c  1550  Anns  of  Catits  in  J.  W.  Clark  Cambridge  (1881)  69 
In  the  mydelle  of  the  cheyfe  sengrene  resting  vppon  the 
heades  of  ii  serpentes  in  pale. 

2.  Applied  to  other  plants,  esp.    a.  the  sedums ; 
b.  varieties  of  saxifrage ;  c.  the  periwinkle,  Vinca 
minor ;  d.  Water  sengresn,  Stratiotcs  aloides. 

c  loooSa.?.  Leeckd.  II.  54  pa  smalan  singrenan.  1555  KDEN 
Decades  (Arb.)  175  That  which  is  commonly  cauled  Sen- 
grene or  Orpin.  1578  LYTK  Dodocns  \.  Ixxvii.  114  Amongst 
the  kinder  of  Sengrcene  al>o,  at  this  time  there  is  conteyned, 
the  herbe  (called  Crassnla  minor}  whiche  is  great  stone 
Crop,  called  of  some  wilde  Prickniudam,  or  wormegrassc. 
1597  GEKAKUE  Herbal  \\.  cclxxxv.  677  Water  Sengreene, 
or  fresh  water  Soldier.  1629  PARKINSON  Parad.  231  Sedum 
erratum  /lore  ntbcnte  maculate.  The  Princes  Feather. 
This  kinde  of  Sengreene  is  composed  of  heads  of  larger 
..leaues.  1731  MILLER  Card,  Diet,  s.v.  Saxifraga,  Saxi- 

fraga  Alpina  cricoides,  jlore  cyrulco. ..  Mountain  Heath- 
like  Sengreen  with  a  blue  Flower,  1777  JACOB  Planix 
Faversh,  102  White  Saxifrage,  or  Sen-green.  1796  WITHKK- 
IN<;  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  402  Chrysosplcniitm  alterni- 

foliitm,,. Alternate-leaved  Sengreen.  ((1851  W.  A.  BRO.M- 
i-'iKLD  Flora  I'cct.  (1856)  306  I'mca  minor,  L.  Lesser  Peri- 
winkle. Vect,  Sengreen. 

Sengyl,  ob>.  torm  of  SINGLE  a. 

Sen5e,  sen5he,  senile:  see  SEXYE,  SENYIE. 

Seiilior  (seny0'T).  [Pg.  senhor  =  Sp.  seftor, 
It.  signer,  F.  seigneur :— L.  senior-em^  ace.  of 
senior  SENIOR  a.  and  sd.]  In  Portuguese  use,  or 
with  reference  to  Portuguese  :  A  term  of  respect 
placed  before  the  name  of  a  man  in  addressing 
him  or  speaking  of  him,  equivalent  to  the  Knglish 
*  Mr.'  Also  used  without  the  name  as  a  form  of 
address,  equivalent  to  '  sir '  in  English.  Hence, 
a  Portuguese  gentleman. 

J79S  J-  MURPHY  Trav.  Portugal  31,  I  am  sorry,  Senhors, 
(said  she,]  that  you  have  not  rested  well.  1830  Portugal ; 
or  Yng.  Travellers  56  Senhor  Macedp . .  turning  to  Mr.  Grey, 
said,  smilingly  :  'This  is  good  policy,  is  it  not,  Senhor?' 
Ibid.,  The  lively  sallies  of  the  Senhor.  1853  A.  R.  WALLACE 
Amazon  fy  Rio  Negro  198  Though  Senhor  L.  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  river,  we  here  almost  lost  our  way. 

I!  Seilliora  (s^nVra).  [Pg.  senhora  =•  Sp.  seftorat 
It.  signora,  a  fem.  formed  upon  senhor^  etc. ;  see 
SENHOU.]  A  term  of  respect  applied  to  Portuguese 
ladies  ;  hence  (with  #,  the,  etc.)  a  Portuguese  lady. 

1802  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  193  To  Miss  Barker.  Sen- 
hora  Barkeriana, — it  is  but  an  awkward  way  of  expressing 
the  tune  of  those  words.  Ibid*  194  And  do  you,  Senhora, 
instruct  yourself  in  the  Creed  [etc.],  1841  LEVER  Chas, 
O'Malley  xl,  It  was  the  Senhpra's  voice.  1874  LADY  JACK- 
SON Fair  Lusitania  82  A  staid  middle-aged  senhora. 

SenllOrita  (s^n^rrta).  [Pg.  dim.  of  prec.] 
A  term  of  respect  applied  to  a  young  Portuguese 
lady ;  hence,  a  young  Portuguese  lady. 

1874  LADY  JACKSON  Fair  Lnsitania  61  There  is.  .perhaps 
a  furtive  kiss,  and  the  senhora,  or  senhorita,  glides  off 
quickly  by  the  bye-paths  to  a  coupe  that  awaits  her. 

Senical,  erron.  form  of  SINICAL. 

Se'nicide.  rare-1.  [{.1..  sent- , sent*  old ma.n  + 
-CIDE  2.]  The  killing  off  the  old  men  of  a  tribe,  etc. 


sacred.. duty  for  the  young  to  kill  their  old  relations. 

Senie,  variant  of  SENE  sb.% 
Senight(e,  Senil :  see  SENNIGHT,  SENDLE. 
Senile  (s/'nail),  a.     [ad.  L.  senf/is,  f.  sen-em^ 
senex  old  man  :  see  -ILE.     Cf.  F.  sfatile  (i6th  c.).] 

1.  Belonging  to,  suited  for  or  incident  to  old  age. 
Now  only  of  diseases,  etc. :    Peculiar  to  the  aged. 

1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  To  Rdr.  2  A  Person  in  whom 
Nature,  Education,  and  Time  have  happily  Match 'd  a 
Senile  Maturity  of  Judgement  with  a  Youthfull  Vigour  of 
Phansie.  1797  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  192  To  exchange 
the  roar  and  tumult  of  bulls  and  bears,  for  the  prattle  of  my 
grand-children  and  senile  rest.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med, 
(i  8Bo)  284  The  form  of  emphysema  distinguished  as  atrophous 
or  senile.  1874  MAUDSLEY  Mental  Dis.  hi.  83  Senile  insanity. 
1875  13.  \V.  RICHARDSON  Dis.  Mod.  Life  108  There  is  local 
death,  or  what  is  called  senile  gangrene. 

2.  Exhibiting  the  weakness  of  old  age. 

1848  THACKF.RAY  Van.  Fair  xx,  Dobbin  was  not  a  little 
affected  by  the  sight  of  this  once  kind  old  friend,.. raving 
with  senile  anger.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  A/t.  Royal  I.  iii.  73 
Your  snaky  Vivien,  and  your  senile  Merlin.  1902  MONKS- 


HOOD  &  GAMBLE  Kipling  289  Certain  supposedly  effective 
bhipb  of  battle  are  senile,  and  others  are  yet  unborn. 

3.  Phys.  Geog.  Approaching  the  end  of  a  cycle 
of  erosion. 

1902  WEBSTER  Suppl.,  Senile  stream, ..a  stream  whose 
valley  is  reduced  so  nearly  to  base  level  that  its  longitudinal 
profile  is  flat  and  its  current  feeble.  Senile  topography ,.. 
the  configuration  of  land  which  prolonged  degradation  has 
reduced  nearly  to  a  base-level  plain. 

Hence  Se'nilely  adv. 

1898  Punch  2  July  309/2  Yet  he  never  whine th,  he'll 
senilely  say. 

Senility  (s/hi-liti).  [f.  SENILE  a.  +  -ITY.  Cf. 
F.  s<>nilit£.\  The  condition  of  being  senile  ;  old  age 
or  the  mental  and  physical  infirmity  due  to  old  age. 

1791  BOSVVKLL  Johnson  an.  1778,  Apr.,  Mr.  Edwards., 
again  recurred  to  his  consciousness  of  senility.  1821  LAMB 
Elia  Ser.  i.  Old  Benchers  (end),  He  is  yet  in  green  and 
vigorous  senility.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  361  The 
weakness  of  the  wall  [of  the  heart]  implied  in  the  fact  that 
the  disease  is  one  of  senility. 

Senilize  (srniUiz),  v.  [f.  SENILE  a.  +  -IZE.] 
trans,  and  intr.  To  make  or  become  senile. 
Hence  Se'nilizing  fpl.  a. 

1823  Xcw  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  18  Hence,  senilising  tribe! 
a  vaunt,  ye  piecemeal  destroyers  !  1841  HOR.  SMITH  Moneyed 
Man  III.  xi.  320  Often,  as  I  began  to  senilise,  did  I  reiterate 
Horace's  prayer. 

Senior  (sf'niaj),  a.  and  si).  Forms:  4-6  sen- 
your\e,  4,  6-7  seniour,  5-6  seniore,  senyor, 
6  senioure,  seneour,  7  seigniour,  8  seignior, 
5-  senior,  [a.  L.  senior,  compar.  of  sen-em^ 
senex  old,  cogn.  w.  Gr.  iVos  old  (in  Zvrj  last  day 
of  the  moon),  Olrish  sen,  Lith.  sena-s,  Skr.  sdna 
old.  The  subst.  use  of  the  Latin  word  (cf.  B.  be- 
low) is  the  source  of  SEIGNEUR,  SEIGNIOR,  SENHOR, 
SENOR,  SIGNOR.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Older,  elder ;  esp.  used  after  a  person's  name 
to  denote  the  elder  of  two  bearing  the  same  name 
in  a  family ;    also  (after  a  simple  surname)  the 
elder  of  two  boys  of  the  same  surname  in  a  school, 
etc.     Abbreviated  sen.  (U.S.  sr.}. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  103  Kynge  Edwarde  the 
senior.  1496  Rolls  of  Par  It.  VI,  518/1  Johannes  Robynson 
de  Boston  Sen'.  1577  KKN'OALL  Fl&ivers  of  Epigr.  6 
Widowes  old,  and  senior  chuffs.  ^1630  RISDON  Suru.  Devon 
§  311  (1810)  321  Edward,  sirnamed  Senior,  a  nurse-father  of 
the  church.  1668  STEKLE  Hitsbandm.  Calling  vi.  (1672) 
138  The  grass  sprung  lately  of  the  ground,  and  so  did  he, 
only  he  is  the  senior  grass.  1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat. 
vii.  v.  491  Doctour  Chamberlain  Sen.  1708  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
4475/4  Tho.  Crabb,  Sen,  and  Tho.  Crabb,  Jun.  of  Malbor- 
row.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Man  of  Many  Fr, 
I.  201  The  senior  four  children  re-appeared  in  the  drawing- 
room.  1862  Lilly-i-hite* $  Cricket  Scores  <$•  Biogr.  I.  449 
It  will  sometimes  be  found  impossible  to  distinguish  his 
performances  in  this  work  from  those  of  his  son,  owing 
to  sen.  and  jun.  being  omitted.  1893  LELAND  Mem.  I,  21 
An  infant  school.. kept  by  the  Misses  Donaldson... Miss 
Donaldson,  senior,  sat  at  a  desk  [etc.], 

fb.  Anterior  in  date,  superior  in  antiquity  to. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist,  IT.  vii.  §  87  Plain-song  is  much 
seniour  to  all  Descanting.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  362  He 
must  be  senior  to  Zaleucus  himself. 

2.  That  ranks  before  others  in  virtue  of  longer 
service  or  tenure  of  a  position  ;  superior  to  others 
in  standing.     The  senior  service  :  the  navy  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  army. 

1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  \.  2164  Bycause  that  Wer- 
burge  in  order  was  senyoure,  Her  mother  Ermenylde  gaue 
her  the  sufferaynte.  1811  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
(1837)  VII.  245  You  are  aware  that  he  is  senior  to  Marshal 
Beresford.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  London  of  To-day  xxiv.  (ed.  3) 
225  The  Inner  and  Middle  Temple  . .  are  the  two  senior 
Inns.  1899  HOVE  HUNTLY  Our  Code  of  Honour  xxii,  'It 
was  my  heart's  desire  in  boyhood  to  enter  the  senior  service '. 
'Then  why  did  you  not?'  'Oh,  I  yielded  to  my  mother; 
she  was  keen  on  the  army.'  1911  London  Mag.  Oct.  264 
The  Admiral  turned  round. ..'The  Army',  he  said  gaily, 
*  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  senior  Service.1 
b.  In  school  and  college  use. 

(a)  Applied  to  a  pupil  or  student  who  has  been  longer 
under  tuition  than  another  (const,  to),  (I?)  Applied  to  a 
student  who  is  no  longer  a  freshman  ;  in  the  U.  S.  to  a  stu- 
dent in  his  last  year  or  term,  (c}  In  certain  universities, 
used  in  designations  connoting  a  specific  standing,  as  senior 
SOPHISTER.  Also  Senior  Fellow*  a  term  applied  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Dublin  to  a  select  number  of  the  fellows  of 
longeststanding  in  a  college,  in  whom  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  its  government  was  formerly  vested  ;  at  Oxford  in  the 
1 8th  c.  sometimes  applied  to  those  fellows  who  had  graduated, 
as  distinguished  from  the  undergraduate  fellows.  Senior 
student  (Christ  Church,  Oxford) :  see  STUDENT. 

1651  [LANGBAINE]  Found.  Oxford  4  Merlon  Colledge., 
twelve  Schollers  whereof  nine  should  serve  the  nine  seniour 
Fellows.  1651  — Found.  Cambridge  9  Kings  Colledge. .. 
In  which  Colledge  at  this  present  is  a  Provost,  70  Fellows 
and  Scholars, ..  besides  12  servitors  to  the  seniour  Fellows, 
6  poor  Scholars,  with  other  Students.  1698  FARQUHAR  Love 
<•(•  Bottle  in.  ii,  Your  father  was  a  senior  fellow  and  your 
mother  was  an  air-pump.  ^1721  AMHERST  Terrx  Fil.  xl. 
(1726)  212  He  would  give  his  vote,  that  every  senior-fellow 
in  the  college  should  have  a  living  tack'd  to  his  fellowship. 
1744  BIRCH  Life  Boyle  69  Mr.  Tallents.  .became  senior  fel- 
low and  president  or  vice-master  of  his  college  [Magdalene, 
Cambridge],  a  1763  MARTYN  &  KIPPIS  Life  cf  ist  Earl 
Shaftcsb.  (1836)  I.  42  On  a  particular  day,  the  senior  under- 
graduates, in  the  evening,  called  the  fresh-men  to  the  fire, 
and  made  them  hold  out  their  chins.  i&yjStat.  Harvard 
Univ.  ii  The  third  vacation  for  the  Senior  Class  shall  begin 
one  day  before  the  general  vacation.  1877  in  Werfhiit' 


Pract.  Physics  (1881)  Introd.  i,  I  should  be  inclined  to  dis- 
continue Physical  Laboratory  work  in  schools,  except  in  the 
case  of  senior  boys. 

C.  In  quasi-superlative  sense,  applied  to  the 
officer,  student,  etc.  who  is  highest  in  seniority 
among  those  of  his  own  grade. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxx,  The  stout  senior  Major, 
who  led  the  regiment  into  action.  1863  "OyiDA  '  Held  in 
Bondage  i,  The  senior  pupil  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire. 

d.  In  commercial  use,  applied  to  the  partner  in 
a  firm  who  (whether  on  account  of  length  of 
standing  or  for  other  reasons)  has  precedence  of 
the  rest  in  the  formal  enumeration  of  the  members. 
1864  R.  W.  KIMBALL  Was  he  Successful ?209(Hoppe)  Mr. 
Tenant.. was.. the  senior  member  of  the  house  of  Allwise, 
Tenant  &  Co. 

3.  In  certain  Cambridge  University  terms,  used 
to  connote  a  pre-eminence  in  rank  having  no  rela- 
tion to  length  of  standing.    Senior  wrangler,  the 
head  of  the  *  wranglers',  i.  e,  of  the  first  class  of 
those  who  are  successful  in  the  Mathematical  Tri- 
pos at  Cambridge  (hence  Senior-wranglership); 
similarly,  Senior  classic,  Senior  moralist,  the 
student  who  takes  the  first  place  in  the  Classical 
and  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  respectively.     (In 
consequence  of  the  reforms  of  1906-9,  the  status 
indicated  by  these  titles  has  ceased  to  exist,  the 
class-lists    being   now  arranged   not   in  order  of 
merit  but  alphabetically).     Senior  optirae,  one 
who  is  placed  in  the  second  class  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos.     (See  OPTJME.) 

1831  GRLVILLE  Mem.  2  Jan.  (1874)  II.  101  Maule  was 
senior  wrangler  and  senior  medallist  at  Cambridge,  and  is 
a  lawyer.  1859  FARRAK  Julian  Home  v,  Of  course  you 
intend  to  be  senior  classic,  or  senior  wrangler?  1862  CAL- 
VERLF.Y  Verses  fy  7 'rafts/.  (1894)44  Each  perambulating  infant 
Had  a  magic  in  its  squall,  For  my  eager  eye  detected  Senior 
Wranglers  in  them  all.  1878  LATHAM  in  ILncycl.  Brit,  VIII. 
778  The  fclat  attaching  to  the  'tripos  list '  and  the  senior 
wranglership. 

4.  Of  institutions,  associations,  etc.  reserved  for 
the  senior  members  of  a  body,  as  senior  common- 
rootn,  senior  mess,  etc. 

B.  sb.  An  elder  person,   lit.  and  Jig. 

1.  One  superior  or  worthy  of  deference  and  rever- 
ence by  reason  of  age ;  one  having  pre-eminence 
in  dignity  by  priority  of  election,  appointment,  etc. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  303  Non  drede  siche  seniours 
ben  fendis  J>at  speken  lying  in  ypocrisie.  1 1440  YorkHTyst. 
xli.  78  Symeon,  that  senyour.  1482  ftlonk  of  Eveshain 
(Arb.)  31  When  the  bretheren  had  begunne  matens  y  mette 
with  a  senyor  that  ye  knowe  wele  in  the  chirche  porch. 
1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werbnrge  \.  1175  Folowynge  the  coun- 
seyfi  and  mynde  of  a  senyor.  1615  CROOK  i-:  Body  of  Ulan 
360  The  diulne  senior  Hippocrates.  17*5  POPE  Odyss.  in. 
23  Meet  then  the  Senior  far  renown'd  for  sense,  With 
rev'rent  awe,  but  decent  confidence.  18*3  SCOTT  Quentin 
D.  xvi,  His  conversation,  tricks,  and  songs,  were.. enter- 
taining to  the. .younger  brethren,  and  so  unedifying  in  the 
opinion  of  the  seniors  of  the  fraternity,  that  [etc.].  1905 
TUCKWELL  Remin.  Radical  Par  son  yX\,  159  Its  castellan  was 
a  dignified,  sweet-visaged  senior. 
b.  \Vith  possessive. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew s  (E.E.T.S.)  17  In  the  be- 
gynnynge  of  this  areysed  frame  oure  senyoures  tellid  vs  that 
one  a  day  at  evensong  tyme  whan  derkenys  drew  vpon  ther 
was  seyn  a  light  from  heuyn.  1678  CUUWORTH  Intell.  Syst. 
211  [tr.  Herodotus].  Hesiod  and  Homer,  were,  .not  above 
four  hundred  years  my  Seniors  [orig.  M«"  TrpecrjSuTe'pousJ. 
1782  Miss  BURNKY  Cecilia  i.  i,  Though  much  her  senior,  he 
was  by  no  means  of  an  age  to  render  his  addressing  her  an 
impropriety.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxii,  His  senior  at  the 
bar.  1862  F.  \V.  ROBINSON  Owen  iv.  vi,  She  was  a  year  or 
two  my  senior. 

f  2.  In  early  translations  of  the  New  Testament, 
used  to  render  L.  senior^  Gr.  TrptGftvTfpos,  in  various 
applications,  where  the  later  versions  have  elder. 
Hence  occas,  used  as  the  designation  of  the  class 
of  ministers  called  *  elders'  or  'presbyters'  in  the 
primitive  church,  or  in  communities  professedly 
formed  on  the  model  of  this.  Ob$. 

1382  WYCLIF  Rev.  vii.  ii  And  alle  aungels  stoden  in 
cumpas  of  the  trone  and  of  £the]  senyouris  or  eldre  c  1440 


Alphabet  of  Tales  233/26  pan    prayed   for^  ^is  childe  )>e 
xxiiij  seniores  ;  and  so  Jjis^childe  wa 


1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xxvi.  59  The  chefe  prestes,  and  the 


Par  I.  Avj,  And  to  these  three  ioyntly,  that  is,  the.  Minis- 
ters, Seniors,  and  deacons,  is  the  whole  regimente  of  the 
churche  to  be  committed.  1582  N.  T.  (Rheims)  Rev.  iv.  4 
Upon  the  thrones  foure  and  twentie  seniors  sitting. 

3.  In  school  and  college  use  :  One  of  the  more 
advanced  students  ;  also  one  no  longer  a  freshman. 
In  U.  S,  a  student  in  his  fourth  year. 

1612  BRINSLEY /•«</.  Lit.  xxvi.  (1627)  272  That  the  two  or 
foure  Seniors  in  each  four  me,  be  as  Ushers  in  that  four  me. 
1741  Customs  of  Harvard  in  Hall  College  Words  (1851)  318 
No  Freshman  shall  be  saucy  to  his  Senior.  1836  O.W.  HOLMES 
Song  Centenn.  Celebr.  Harvard  y}  Lord  !  how  the  seniors 
knocked  about  The  freshman  class  of  one.  1888  BRYCE 
Amer.  Commw.  vi.  cii.  III.  453  In  an  American  college  the 
students.,  of  the  fourth  year  [are  called]  seniors. 

b.  A  senior  fellow  of  a  college ;  a  member  of 
a  council  or  deliberative  assembly  for  managing 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  college.  Cf.  SENIORITY  3. 


SENIORITY. 

1645  Oi-din.  Parl.  Regitl.  Univ,  Catnbr.  3  The  Govern- 
ment of  Trinity  Colledge  is  setled  in  the  Master  and  eight 
Seniors.  1648  WINVARD  Midsummer-Moon  3  Doctors  and 
Seniors  are  too  tough  for  continual!  cramming,  he  must 
have  Batchellers  of  art  [etc.].  1717  E.  MILLER  Ace.  Cam/ir. 
log  The  nth  and  12th  Statutes  [Trin.  Coll.]  concern  the 
Election  of  Officers,  Lecturers,  Seniors,  College  Preach- 
ers, and  Fellows ;  and  appoints  first,  That  the  Master 
read  this  Statute  before  the  eight  Seniors;  then  he  and  the 
Seniors  are  to  take  an  Oath,  That  they  will  elect  no-body 
to  any  Office  by  Favour,  &c.  but  him  only  whom  [etc.] 

4.  Comb.:  f senior-junior,  a  person  old  and 
young  at  the  same  time. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  182  This  signior  Junior  gyant 
drawfe  {read  dwarf],  don  Cupid. 

Senior,  obs.  form  of  SEIGNIOR. 

Seniority  (sfni(vriti).  Forms  :  5-6  seniorite, 
6  senyoryte,  segniorite,  6-7  senioritie,  6- 
seniority.  [a.  med.L.  senioritas,  f.  L.  senior-em 
SENIOR  ;  see  -ITY.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  senior ;  priority 
by  reason  of  birth,  superior  age. 

1533  MORE  Apol.  xv.  Wks.  875/2  Sometime  some  one  re- 
ligion haue  had  some  question  and  dysputed  as  it  were  a 
probleme,  vpon  thantiquitie  or  senioritie  of  their  institucion. 
1674  Gfft't.  Tongue  iv.  46  The  first  provoker  has,  by  his 
seniority  and  primogeniture  a  double  portion  of  the  guilt. 
'737  iientl.  Mag.  VII.  100  A  sage  Lady  observ'd  to  them, 
that  in  this  Assembly  Respect  and  Precedence  were  only 
due  to  Seniority.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  V.  343  It  hail 
been  agreed  among  the  envoys  that  they  should  address  the 
king  in  the  order  of  seniority ;  and  Demosthenes  happened 
to  be  the  youngest.  1863  '  OUIDA  '  Held  in  Bondage  i,  The 
senior  pupil,  .gave  me  his  hand,  cordially  and  frankly,  for 
all  his  hauteur  and  seniority. 

fb.  The  senile  period  of  life.  Obs.  rarer*. 
a  1688  BUNYAN  Mr.  Badman  To  Rdr.,  The  minority, 
flower,  and  seniority  of  his  Age. 

t  c.  ?  Numerical  position  in  order  of  age.   Obs. 

1776  T.  PERCIVAL  Ess.  III.  342  In  the  second  column  is  the 

surname  and  seniority  of  the  infant,  also  in  large  characters. 

2.  Priority  or   precedence  in   office  or   service  ; 
esp.  Mil.  Superiority  in   standing  to  another  of 
equal  rank  by  reason  of  earlier  entrance  into  the 
service,  or  an  earlier  date  of  appointment. 

c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  366  Eche  in  hys  order  after 
their  seniorite  in  religion.  159*  NASHE  Strange  Neives  04, 
Where  in  an  honorable  Index  they  shall  be  placed  according 
to  their  degree  and  segnioritie.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
H.  75  We  were  certaine  yeeres  fellow-students  together  at  Fez, 
where  being  of  one  standing  and  seniority  we  (etc.].  1668 
PEPVS  Diary  13  Oct.,  That  places  of  preferment  may  go 
according  to  seniority  and  merit.  1704  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  2). 
1769  Junius  Lett.  iv.  (1804)  I.  33  Let  me  ask  Junius,  if  he 
knows  any  one  nobleman  in  the  army  who  has  had  a  regiment 
by  seniority?  1853  BRIGHT  Sp.,  India  3  June  (1876)  3  To 
go  on  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  system  of  promotion  from 
seniority.  1908  Q.  Rev.  July  238  The  fetish  of  seniority  is 
responsible  for  many  a  muddle. 

3.  The  body  of  seniors  or  senior  fellows  of  a 
college. 

1678  A.  FABMER  in  Magi.  Coll.  (O.H.S.)  69,  I.. do  ac- 
knowledge before  the  Seniority  that  1  have  deservedly 
received,  .my. .admonition.  1717  E.  MILLER  Ace.  Camlir. 
129  That  'tis  the  first  Instance  that  ever  appear'd  in  the  Col- 
lege Books.  .That  any  By. Law.  .wasenter'd,  or  made  in  the 
Master's  Name,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Seniority.  1843 
WHF.WELL  Jrnl.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambr.  II.  627  If  the 
Fellows  were  dissatisfied  I  regretted  that  the  matter  had  not 
been  brought  before  the  Seniority.  1859  FARRAR  Julian 
Home  xxiii.  300  Kennedy.. rushed  back  to  the  Seniority, 
who  were  already  beginning  to  wonder  at  his  long  absence. 

1 4.  Used  for  SIGNOKITY,  in  the  sense  '  body  of 
signers'.  Obs. 

1517  TORKINGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  14  The  Duke  Salt  in  Seynt 
Markes  Churche  in  ryght  hys  [read  hye]  astate  in  the  Qwer 
on  the  ryght  syd  with  senyoryte  which  they  call  lords. 

t  Se'niorize,  ».  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SENIOR  a.  + 
-IZE.  Cf.  SIGNOHIZE  z;.]  inlr.  To  assume  the 
position  of  a  senior  or  superior,  to  have  or  exercise 
dominion,  to  rule,  to  lord  it. 

"593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce' 's  Safer.  88  Alas,  that  wise  men  . . 
should  once  imagine,  to  finde  it  a  matter  of  as  light  conse- 
quence, to  seniorise  in  a  realme,  ouer  the  greatest  Lordes, . . 
as  in  a  towne.  ouer  a  company  of  meane  marchantes. 

Seniorship  (s/'-niojJip).  [f.  SENIOR  +  -SHIP.] 
The  position  of  '  senior '  or  head  boy  of  a  school. 

1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Channings  I.  xi.  156  It  is  a  shame  if 
Pye  has  promised  the  seniorship  to  Yorke  over  my  head. 

tSe'nipry.  Obs.  Also  6  seign(i)orie,  6-7 
sign(i)orie,  7  signeurie.  [f.  SENIOR  +  -T.] 

1.  Seniority. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  36  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most 
reuerent,  Giue  mine  the  benefit  of  signeurie  \Q<j.  sign(i)orie). 

2.  Eccl.  A  body  of  '  elders ',  a  presbytery. 

i57»  [J-  FIELD,  etc.]  Admonit.  Parl.  A  vj,  In  steade  of 
Chancelors,  Archdeacons, . .churchwardens  and  such  like: 
You  haue  to  plant  in  euery  congregation  a  lawful!  and  godly 
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Inat  the  magistracy  whereunder  he  is  placed,  whether  it  be 
of  one  of  few,  or  many  is  his  allowed  seniory  and  lawful! 
presbytery. 

Seniour(e,  obs.  forms  of  SEIGNIOR,  SENIOR. 

Senister,  Senit :  see  SINISTER,  SENNIGHT. 

Senith,  Senjaque:  see  ZENITH,  SANJAK. 

II  Senn  (sen),  rare.  [G.  senn(e.]  A  herdsman 
in  the  Alps.  Also  Comb,  senn-oabln,  sennhutt, 
repr.  G.  sennhiilte,  a  herdsman's  chalet. 

c  1813  MRS.  HEMANS  League  of  Alps  i  Twas  night  upon 
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the  Alps.  The  Senn's  wild  horn, ..had  pour'd  its  last  long 
tone,  c  1822  —  Alp-Horn  Song  16  The  low  sen-cabins  and 
pastures  free.  1868  KINGSLEY  Hermits  131  During  that 
short  period  of  the  year  when  the  maidens  in  the  sennhutt 
(  watch  the  cattle  upon  the  upland  pastures. 

Senn,  obs.  form  of  SEN  adv., prep.,  and  conj. 

Senna  (se-na).  Also  6-8  sena.  [mod.L.  senna, 
setta,  a.  Arab.  U^  sand ;  cf.  SENE  JiM] 

1.  Bot.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Cassia,  native  in 
'   tropical  regions,  bearing  yellow  flowers  and  flat 

greenish  pods.     Cf.  CASSIA. 

American,  Wild,  or  Maryland  senna,  Cassia  marilandica. 

1543  J'RAHERON  Vipis  Chirurg.  Interpr.,  Sena  hath  lytle 

,    braunches,  and  the  leafe  of  fenusreke  [etc.].     1601  CHESTER 

I    Loves  Martyr  (1878)  84   Mugwort,  Sena  and   Tithimailes 

[etc.].      1782  J.  SCOTT  J'oct.  ll'ks.  261    In  vain   the  senna 

waves  its  glossy  gold.     1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond.  Disp. 

(1818)  92  The  best  senna,  named  in  Nubia  gncbclly,  or  sena 

mekki,  grows  wild,   and    yields   two  crops  of  leaves,  the 

abundance  of  which  depends  on  the  periodical  rain*.     1847 

DARLINGTON  Amcr.    Weeds  (1860)   109   Maryland    Cassia. 

Wild,  or  American  Senna. 

b.  Applied  with  defining  word  to  shrubs  of 
other  genera  which  have  similar  medicinal  pro- 
perties; as  Bastard  senna  =  next;  Bladder 
senna,  Colulca  arboresccns,  see  BLADDER  10 ; 
Chili  senna,  Myoschilos  oblongus ;  Scorpion 
senna,  Coronilla  foments,  see  SCORPION  8  c ; 
Wild  senna,  Poinfiana  pulcherrima  or  Globu- 
laria  Alypum,  formerly  f  the  genus  Colatea. 

1705  DALE  I'liarmacol.  Suppl.  318  Colutea. . .  Bastard  Sena. 
1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbados  204  The  Wild  Sena,  or  the  Wild 
Cassia  Fistula  ;  Lat.  Colutea.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  s.v.  Senna, 
Wild  Senna,  Poinciana  pulckerrima ;  also  an  American 
name  for  Cassia  marilandica.  1874  Hid.  Suppl.,  Chili 
Senna,  filyoschilos  oblongus. 

2.  Pharm.  The  dried  leaflets  of  various  species 
of  Cassia,  used  as  a  cathartic  and  emetic. 

1571  Wills  $•  /mi.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  363,  J  a  Ib  £  a  q"  of 
sen'a  xxd.  ft  1618  Rules  Marchaiidizcs  F4,  l)rnc;gs. .  .  Sena 
the  pound  xviij.d.  1794  GODWIN  Cat.  Williams  29,  I  shall 


chum  Argel.     1880  J.  W.  LEGG  Kile  172  Senna  was  foi 

by  Riihrig  to  have  an  active  effect  on  the  secretion  of  bile. 
b.  The  many  varieties  of  the  drug  are  commer- 
cially distinguished  by  defining  words  (now  often 
used  loosely),  as  Alexandrian,  Aleppo,  Arabian, 
Indian,  Tinnevelly,  etc.,  senna. 

1693    DALE  Pharmacfil.  502  Senna  Alexandrina  Oftc... 
Alexandrian  Sena.     1693  tr.  Rlaiicanfs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),    ! 
Senna,  Alexandrine,  /Egyptian,  Syriac.     1843  Encycl.  Me-    ' 
trap,  VII.  508/1  The  Tinnevelly  Senna  consists  of  the  leaflets 
of  Cassia Elongaia.    1861  BENTLEV  Man.  Bot.  527  Bladder- 
Senna. — 1'he  leaflets  have  been  used  on  the  continent  to 
adulterate  Alexandrian  Senna. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comli.,  as  senna  leaf,  leaflet, 
shrtib;  senna- draught,  -tea,  an  infusion  of  the 
drug  taken  as  a  purgative. 

1879  St.  George"!  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  190  A  dose  of  calomel 
..followed  by  a  *senna  draught  in  the  morning.  1699 
GARTH  Dispens.  v.  103  A  Folliage  of  dissembl'd  "Senna 
Leaves  Grav'd  round  its  Brim.  1887  BENTI.EY  Man.  Bot. 
(ed-  5)  532  They  are  at  once  distinguished  from  *Senna 
leaflets  by  their  regularity  at  the  base.  1766  STORK  Ace. 
E.  Florida  48  The  vines,  the  *senna  shrub,  sarsaparilla, 


Sennachie  (se'naxi).  Forms :  6  shannaghe, 
7  sanachie,  S  senaehi,  seauaohie,  seunaehai, 
9  sennaohy,  shan(n)achie,  seannaohie,  8- 
sen(n)aehie.  [a.  Gael,  seanachaidh  (=  Olrish 
senchaidli],  f.  sean  old :  cf.  seanachas  (Olrish 
senchas)  ancient  legend.]  In  Ireland  and  the 
Scottish  Highlands :  One  professionally  occupied 
in  the  study  and  transmission  of  traditional  history, 
genealogy,  and  legend ;  now  chiefly  Sc.  a  Gaelic 
teller  of  legendary  romances. 

1534  St.  Papers  Hen.  K///(i834)  II.  215  That  no  Yryshe 
mynstrels,  rymours,  shannaghes,  ne  bardes,  unchaghes,  nor 


since  no  doubt  the  Britains  had  Druids,  Sanachie':,  and 
Bards  as  well  as  the  Scots  or  Irish.  1775  JOHNSON  West, 
/si.  258  A  great  family  had  a  f'ard  and  a  Senaehi,  who  were 
the  poet  and  historian  of  the  house.  1817  SCOTT  Highl. 
Wiao-M  iv,  Her  stores  of  legendary  history . .  were  augmented 
by  an  unusual  acquaintance  with  the  songs  of  ancient  bards, 
and  traditions  of  the  most  approved  Seannachies  and  tellers 
of  tales.  1863  J.  F.  CAMPBELL  Pop.  Tales  W.  Highl.  (1893) 
IV.  15  A  Shanachie  means  a  teller  of  old  tales  and  tradi- 
tions. 1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  VI,  Ixv.  32  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  court  or  staff  of  sennachies — the  bards  and 
historians  of  his  race. 

Senne,  obs.  form  of  SEN  adv.,  etc. 
Sennel,  Sennen :  see  SENDLE  adv.,  SINEW. 
Sennere,  Sennest,  obs.  ff.  SOONER,  SOONEST. 
tSe'nnet1.  Obs.    Forms:  6  senet,  (sonnet), 
7  sennit,  sennate,   sinet,   synnet,  oynet,  sig- 


of  signet,  which,  however,  seems  not  to  occur  either  in  the 
sense  below  or  in  the  wider  sense  of  token.  The  word  may 
possibly  be  Anglo-French.] 


SENNIT. 

A  set  of  notes  on  the  trumpet  or  cornet,  ordered 
in  the  stage-directions  of  Elizabethan  plays,  ap- 
parently as  a  signal  for  the  ceremonial  entrance 
or  exit  of  a  body  of  players. 

41590  MARLOWE  Faust  862  Sound  a  Sonnet  [1609,  1611 
Sinet],  enter  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinall  of  Lorraine  to  the 
banket,  with  Friers  attending.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  i.  i. 
205  Senet.  Here  they  come  down.  1602  DEKKKR  Satirom. 
F  4,  Trumpets  sound  a  florish,  and  then  a  sennate.  Enter 
King  [etc.].  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  ,(•  Mel.  i.  B  2  b,  The 
Cornets  sound  a  Synnet.  Ibid.  B  3  b,  The  Cornets  sound 
a  Cynct.  1605  ist  Pt.  lovnimo  I.  'i,  Sound  a  signate,  and 
passe  ouer  the  stage. .  .After  a  long  signate  is  sounded, enter 
i  all  the  nobles.  1613  SHAKS.  lien.  VIII,  n.  iv,  Trumpets, 
Sennet,  and  Cornets,  a  1619  FLETCHER  Valtntinian  v.  viii, 
A  Synnet  with  Trumpets. 

Sennet-  (se-ii(H).  Nat.  Hist.  Also  7-8  sin- 
net.  [?From  some  \V. -Indian  lang.]  A  West- 
Indian  fish;  =  BARRACUDA. 

1671  J[OIIN]  H[ARDIE]  in  Lcfroy's  Mem.  of  Bermudas. 
(1879)  II.  344  Which  [fish]  the  people  store  As  Pilchard*, 
Sinnets  [etc.].  1756  P.  BROWNE  "Jamaica  451  1'erca':  ^ 
Minor STtbargcnlea.  The  Sinnct.  1859  J.  M.  JONES -V,i/. 
in  Bermuda  105  The  Sennet  is  likewise  a  common  fish  in 
the  waters  of  Bermuda,  and  sells  freely  in  the  market.  1876 
GOOUE  t'islies  of  Bermudas  62  Xphyrxna  PicuJa... Sennet. 

Sennight  se-noit).  Now  arch.  Forms :  a. 
see  SEVEN  and  XIGHT  ;  0.  2-3soveniht,  3  seove- 
niht,  -nipt,  3-4  seve-,  sove-nijt,  -nyjt,  4  seovo- 
uyght,  sefnight,  seve-nyht,  -ni;th,  4-5  seve- 
nyght(e,  seveny^t,  5  seve-nyth,  -nyut,  6 
sevenighte,  6-8  seveuight,  7  seue'night,  7-8 
sev'night  ;  7.  5  seriny}!,  synyght,  sennett, 
sennyt,  senit,  5-6  senyght,  sennet,  6  se- 
nighte,  senyghte,  seneyt,  6-7  senuyght,  7 
seuight,  senet,  senith,  sennit,  siunitt,  s'en- 
.  night,  7,  9  (dial. '  se'night,  7-9  se'ennight, 
se'nnight,  8  dial?  zennet,  8-9  sen'night,  6- 
sennight.  [Originally  two  words  :  OE.  scofon 
SEVEN,  nihta  pi.  of  niht  NIGHT  sb.  OE.  had  the 
derivative  seofonnihte  adj.,  seven  days  old  vof  the 
moon).  Cf.  FORTNIGHT.]  A  period  of  seven  (days 
and)  nights ;  a  week. 

a.  a  loco  Elene  (Gr.)  694  Huht   ba.  .scufati  scyldi^ne.  .  in 
drysne  sea3,  baer  he  duguSa  leas  siomode  in  sor^um  seofon 
nihta  fyrst.     cizooOkMlN  ^45  Hiss  sefennnnhht  To  beww- 
tenn    i    be   temmple.     £1386   CHALTKK    Xiin's   1'r.    T.   53 
Curteys  she  \vas..and  bar  hyr  self  so  faire  Syn  thilke  day 
bat  she  was  seuen  ny^ht  oold.     1415  SIK  T.  GI;EV  in  4  ;>,/ 
Kef.  Dcp.  Kpr.  Kec.  (1882)  582  A  sefenneghte  after  that 
Murdok  of  Fyche  \vas  take  auay.     a  1586  SII.NEY  Aicadi.i 
n.  (Sommer)  194  b,  lusts,  both  with  sword  and  launce,  main- 
teined  for  a  seuen-night  together,     a  1641   FINETT  Obser-,\ 
(1656)   133  The  crpsse  windes..held    him   in    the    Downes 
almost   a  se.ivennight  before  they  would  blow   him  over. 
1653  W.  RAMESEY  Astro!.  Restored  319  They  never  appear 
a  shorter  time  than  a  seven. ni^ht. 

0.  £1205  LAV.  4434  Seoueniht  he  wes  ba're.  c  1350  /'"///. 
Palerne  766  Swiche  a  sorwe  he  surTred  a  seue-ni^t  fulle. 
1461  Puston  Lett.  II.  19,  I  prey  2ow..lat  me  have  an 
awnswer  within  this  sevenyut.  1553  T.  VI'ILSON  Khet.  (1580) 
94  A  notable  waister,  to  daie  full  of  money,  within  seuenight 
after  not  worthe  a  grote.  1651  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Amer.  na 
Jeives^  23  Owr  own  usuall  reckoning  by  nights,  as  Sevenight, 
Fortnight. 

Y.  c  1420  Aro-t1.  Arth.  xlviij,  A  senny^t  dnellut  he  thare. 
a  1529  SKELTON  E.  Rumuiytig  394,  I  dranke  not  this  sennet 
A  draught  to  my  pay.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  \\.  i.  77  The  bold 
lago,  Whose  footing  heere  anticipates  our  thoughts,  A 
Senights  speed,  a  1746  Kxmi'or  Scolding  (E.D.S.)  42  Nif 
won  zey  the  le-ast  Theng  out,  tha  wut  purtee  a  Zennet  arter. 
1851  TENNYSON  E.  Morris  30  My  love  for  Nature  is  as  old 
as  I ;  But  thirty  moons,  one  honeymoon  to  that,  And  three 
rich  sennights  more,  my  love  for  her.  1894  K.  GRAHAMK 
Pagan  P.  139  A  luscious  treat  that  had  been  specially  re- 
served for  me,  a  sennight  past,  by  the  gardener's  boy. 

b.  This  day,   Sunday,  ~\  Sunday  come  (a)   or 
•was  (a),  etc.  sennight :  a  week  from  (this  day,  etc.). 

c  1205  LAV.  5457  5if  }e  spekeS  mid  rihte,  comeS  to  dxi  a 
seouen  nihte.  111350  S.  Stephen  295  in  Horstm.  Alten^l. 
Leg.  (1881)  31  It  fell  efter  on  bat  day  seuyn  night  Of  al  pis 
same  ban  had  he  sight.  1486  rlnntpton  Corr.  (Camden)  68 
Upon  tewsday  come  a  sennyt.  1549  LATIMER  6tk  Serin.  I'e/. 
Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  158  What  doctrine  is  written  for  vs  in  the 
.viii.  Chapter  of  the  fyrst  boke  of  the  kynges,  I  dyd  partely 
shewe  vnto  you . .  this  day  sennight.  1566  Eng".  Cfi.  furni- 
ture (1866)  59  Item  one  cope  one  vestment  &  one  albe — sold 
to  Thomas  Inman  for  the  some  of  Vs  vpon  sondaie  was  a 
sevenighte.  1633  W.  MULSHO  in  Biicelevcli  MSS.  (Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.)  I.  274  They  propose  to . .  set  forth  on  Tuesday 
sevennight.  1644  SVMONDS  Diary  (Camden)  50  Newes.. 


SON  Pamela  (ed.  3)  tl.  1 53  Every  one  names  Thursday  come 
Sev'nnight  for  our  Nuptials.  1771  PENNANT  Tour  Scot.  i. 
(1774)96  An  assignation,  at  that  very  hour,  lhat  day  seven  ight. 
1861  MAY  Const.  Hist.  (1863)  I.  i.  95  Mr.  Canning  stated 
that  Lord  Eldon's  visit  to  Windsor  had  taken  place  on 
Saturday  se'nnight,  preceding  the  change  of  ministry. 

C.  attrib.  as  in  sennight  space ;  t  sennight  day, 
the  space  of  a  week ;  also,  the  same  day  in  the 
following  week. 

? (i  1400  Morte  Arth.  380  Within  a  seuenyghte  daye..l 
salle  be  scene  on  the  see,  e  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  i.  233 
pis  wulfc  come  agayn  vppon  be  sennet  day.  1601  HOLI.ANU 
Pliny  vni.  xlvi.  I.  226  And  this  is  one  thing  to  be  wondred 
at,  That  in  that  seven-night  space  there  is  not  one  that 
takelh  hurt  by  Crocodiles. 

Sennil,  variant  of  SENDLE  adv.  Sc. 

Sennit  (se-nit).   JVaut.     Also  9  aennet.    [var. 
a.  =  SINNET.     b.  (See  quot  1858.) 


SENOCULAR. 
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SENSATION. 


1769  FALCQKER  Die  f.  Marine  (i7%9),SeH'iit.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade  t  Sennit,,  .plaited  straw  or  palm  leaves,  &c.,  of 
which  grass  hats  are  made.  i88iCV«?«7«£«rfC«nwQ2The«e 
young  gentlemen  are  to  be  seen,  .making  sennet,  the  latter 
amusement  being  on  a  par  with  picking  oakum. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1882  NARKS  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  79  A 
sennit  eye  is  worked  in.  c  1898  J.  CHALMERS  in  LovettZY/ft 
(1902)  146  The  long  sennit  hawser  kept  on  deck  had  been 
passed  ashore  to  natives  on  the  reef. 

Sennit,  -nyght,  -ny;t,  -nyt,  obs.  ff.  SENNIGHT. 

Sennon,  -oun,  -own,  obs.  forms  of  SINEW  sb, 

Senny,  variant  of  SKNYE  Obs. 

Senocular  (sJh^-ki#liu),  a.  [f.  L.  sent  six 
each  +  octitl  eyes  +  -AR.]  Having  six  eyes. 

1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  VIM.  iii.  (1727)  361  note,  Most 
Animals  are  binocular.. and  some  senocular.  T&&Syd.Soc. 
Lf.r.t  Senocular. 

Senoculate  (sJnp'ki/Tk't),  a.  [Formed  as  SEN- 
OCULAR  +  -ATE  2  ;  cf.  F.  senocutt.']  Having  six  eyes. 

1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.t  Senoculatus,.  .senoculate. 

Senofegia,  obs.  variant  of  SCENOPEGIA. 

Senon,  north,  variant  of  SINEW  sb, 

Seuonian  (s/n^u'nian),  a.  Geol.  [ad.  F.  sfito- 
nieiij  f.  L.  Senones,  a  people  of  central  Gaul.] 
D'Orbigny's  subdivision  of  the  Cretaceous  in  France 
and  Belgium  corresponding  to  the  *  Upper  Chalk 
with  flints'  of  British  geologists.  Alsoofco/. 

1850  ANSTED  Elem,  Geol.,  A/in,,  etc.  336  Senonian  division 
of  D'Orbi.;ny  (Craze  blanche}.  it^GEiKiE  in  Encycl.Brit. 
X.  360/1  The  uppermost  member  of  the  Senonian  series 
contains  in  like  manner  a  blending  of  well-known  Upper 
Chalk  organisms  with  the  Tertiary  genera  Cyfir&a,  Oliva, 
and  Mitra.  1882  —  Text-bit.  Geol,  vi.  iii.  5  3  (1903)  1205 
The  Senonian  stage  of  N.  \V.  Germany.  Ibid.,  The  Lower 
Senonian  is  marked  by  the  abundance  of  Actinocamax. 
1885  KTHKRIDGE  Stratigraph.  Geol,  fy  Palxontol.  517  Seno- 
nian  (Upper  Chalk  with  Flints). 

Senoper,  variant  of  SINOPER  Obs, 

11  Senor  (senyo-r).  PI.  senores  (seny6-res). 
Also  7  sennor.  [Sp.  seHor\—\J.  seniorem  :  cf. 
SICJNOR,  SEIGNEUR  and  SEIGNIOR.] 

1.  In  Spanish  use  or  with  reference  to  a  Spaniard  : 
A  title  of  respect  placed  before  the  name  of  a  man, 
equivalent  to  '  Mr.1 

1622  MAUBK  tr.  Alemans  Guzman  d*Alf.  i.  129  How  now 

(Sennor  few-clothes)  what  winde  draue  you  hither?    1868 

Miss  M.  K  EDWARDS  Through  Sp.  166  Sefior  Bensaken.. 

would  wait  upon  the  Sefioras  at  once,  was  the  reply. 

b.   Used  without  the  name  as  a  form  of  address. 

1832  \V.  IRVING  Alhetntbra  I.  106  '  I5ut  have  you  ever  met 
with  it  yourself?  \ .'  No,  Senor,  God  be  thanked  ! '    1884  F. 
HOVLK  Horde rland  372  Now,  seHores  !    What  was  the  crea- 
ture that  pursued  me  thus,  in  broad  daylight? 
o.  A  Spanish  gentleman. 

1868  Miss  M.  Ii.  EDWARDS  Through  Sp.  189,  I  am.. but  a 
humble  Senor,  of  little  account 

2.  A  feudal  lord,  seigneur  (in  Spain). 

1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  n.  938  Castro  Urdiales  of 
which  the  Black  Prince  was  Senor,  has  its  bay  [etc.]. 

II  Sen  or  a  (senyoira).  [Sp.  sciiQra,  a  fern,  formed 
on  SENOR.  Cf.  SIGNOKA.]  A  title  of  respect 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  Spanish  lady,  or  used 
without  the  name  in  addressing  her  ;  hence,  a  lady 
of  Spanish  nationality. 

1579  G.  GILPIN  tr.  RabbotenCs  Bee-Hive  Rom.  Ch.  u. 
(1580)  17  A  worthie  mat  rone  of  Spaine  called  Senora  Maria 
Osorio.  1818  LADY  CHARLEVILLE  in  Lady  Morgan  Pas- 
sages Antobiog.  (1859)  244  He  was  not  aware  how  you 
quizzed  the  unlucky  Senora.  1840  LONGF.  Sp.  Student  \\. 
iv,  Sefiora,  pardon  me  !  1844  KENDALL  Texan  Santa  Ft 
Exped.  11. 336  The  Mexican  senoras  have  a  frankness  of  de- 
portment . .  which  [etc.].  1860  ANDROS  Pen  $•  P.  Sk.  S#ain6+ 
The  lovelysefioraseesit  not,  nor  does  the  handsome  Abigail. 

li  SeilOria  (seuyor/~a).  rare.  [Sp.  senoria,  f. 
seilor:  see  SENOB.  Cf.  Signoria.]  A  lordship, 
fief.  (In  quot.  1634  used  for  SIGNORIA.) 

1634  G.  BARRY  Milit.  Discipt,  i.  L  2  The  Senorta  of  Ve- 
necia was  governed  by  Francisco  Carmanola.  a  1859  ^'- 
IRVING  Sf  an.  Papers  (1866)  401  (Stanf.)  A  prince  of  Portugal 
. .  held  the  sefiona  of  Serpa. 

II  Seiiorita  (seny0rrta).   [Sp.,  dim.  of  SENORA.] 

1.  a.  A  Spanish  title  of  respect  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  a  young  lady,  or  used  without  the  name 
in  addressing  her. 

1850    MAYNE   REID  Rifle  Rangers  xxvi,  '  Do   not    be 
alarmed,  sefiorita  ',  said  I,  approaching. 
b.  A  young  Spanish  lady. 

1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  xii.  263  In  the  evening  we  reached 
a  comfortable  farm-house,  where  there  were  several  pretty 
serioritas.  1848  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Ser.  i.  A  Letter,  Caleb 
hain't  no  monopoly  to  court  the  seenoreetas.  1886  Athe- 
naeum 28  Aug.  276/1  The  artist,  .filled  up  his  foreground 
with  a  group  of  Spanish  sefSoritas. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  small  labroid  fish,  Pseudo- 
julis  or  Oxyjulis  modestust  native  in  Californian 

waters.     Also  Senorita-Jish. 

1882  JORDAN  &  GILBERT  Fishes  N.  Amer.  604  Pseudo- 
jitlis  Bleeker.  Sefioritas.  Ibid.)  P.  modestus. . .  Senorita  ; 
Pesce  Rey.  1888  GOODE  Amer.  Fishes  299  The  Senorita- 
fish,  of  Monterey  iPsendojulis  modestus^  is  known  as  '  Pesce- 
rev  ' ;  southward  it  is  called  g  Senorita '. 

Senou,  -ow(e,  senown,  obs.  ff.  SINEW  sb. 

Senple,  obs.  form  of  SIMPLE 

Sens,  variant  of  CENSE  sb.1,  incense. 

«  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4184  pan  knelis  doun  cure  con- 
quirour  &  callis  on  his  dristins,  Giffe  bam  siluir  &  so  &  sens 
at  bairn  castis.  1473  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas,  Scot.  I.  64  Item 
for  a  pund  of  sens,  mj  s. 


Sens,  variant  of  CENSE  sb.2 

1458  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  299  Ther 
sholde  no  manere  of  man  be  recevld  sensers  to  passe  fre  of 
thar  custumes  over  the  sea  at  sens  makyng  in  no  manner 
wise  save  [etc.].  1466  Ibid.  303, 

Sens,  obs.  form  of  CENSE  v.^ 

16..  Funeral  in  Popish  Times  in  Q.  Eliz,  Acad.  33  Alt 
the  West  dore  of  the  Church,  A  praelat  shall  sens  the  Corps. 

Sens,  obs.  form  of  SINCE. 

t  Se  usable,  a\  Obs.  rare.  In  5  sensabul. 
[a.  OF.  sensable,  incorrect  spelling  of  censable^  f. 
cense  tax,  assessment  +  -ABLE  ;  see  CENSE  sb.~'} 
Capable  of  assessment  or  taxation. 

1450  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  2047  2  The  pepul  is  forsake  the  He, 
so  at  this  dai  is  not  xv  pepul  sensabul.  //'iff.,  Seyng  no 
more  stuf  of  men,  nor  no  stuf  of  arcerie  sensabul  left. 

tSe'iisable,  «.-  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SENSE 
sb.  +  -ABLE.]  Of  figures  of  speech :  Consisting  in 
an  alteration  of  the  sense  of  words. 

1589  PCTTENHAM  Eiig.  Poesie  in.  x.  (Arb.)  171  Your  second 
[sort  of  figures]  serues  the  conceit  onely  and  not  th'eare,  and 
may  be  called  sensable,  not  sensible  nor  yet  sententious. 

Sensament,  van  form  of  SENSEMENT  Obs. 
Sensar,  obs,  form  of  CENSER. 

1573-80  BARET  Alv.t  A  Sensar,  thnribitlnm* 

Sensate  (se'nsVt),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  sensat-us 
gifted  with  sense,  f.  sensus  sense :  see  -ATE  2  2.] 

1.  Endowed  with  physical  sensation. 

cisoo  MEDWALLA^wnKBrandl)  536Sensualyte..bywhom 
I  haue  power  To  do  as  all  sensate  bestys  do. 

f  2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  involving  sensation.  Obs. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  in.  86  In  his  Theaitetus  he  [Plato] 
laies  down  this  as  his  opinion, . .  It  seems  to  me,  that  he  who 
knows  any  thing  has  a  sensate  cognition  of  what  he  knows. 
1813  T.  IJcsBY  L-ucrethis  I.  m.  290  That  Fourth  Principle 
. .  From  whose  power  all  sensate  motions  [orig.  sensiferos 
inotn$\  flow. 

1 3.  V  Endowed  with  sensibility.  Obs. 

1796  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Angelina  II.  264  Give  me  the 
sensate  mind,  that  knows  The  vast  extent  of  human  woes  ! 

4.  Perceived  by  the  senses. 

1847  in  WEBSTER.  [Hence  in  later  Diets.]  1898  Westm. 
Gaz.  27  Sept.  3/1  Mr.  Merriman,  it  would  seem,  is  of  those 
who  hold  that  poetry  co-exists  with  the  Jeast  congenial  of 
elements,  being  common  to  all  sensate  things. 

Seusate  (sens^'-t),  v.  [f.  L.  sens-its  SENSE 
sb.  +  -ATE  '•>,  after  SENSATION.] 

1.  trans.  To  perceive  by  sense ;  to  have  a  sensa- 
tion of. 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Se/.  Disc.  iv.  iv.  (1821)  93  These  corporeal 
motions,  as  they  seem  to  arise  from  nothing  else  but  merely 
from  the  machina  of  the  body  itself;  so  they  could  not  at 
all  he  sensated  but  by  the  soul.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  179 
Each  of  them  can  distinctly  sensate  or  see  onely  those  parts 
which  are  very  neer  perpendicularly  opp^os'd  to  it.  1889 
Academy  16  Nov.  323/2  We  find  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
find  strain.. or  motion.. of  the  ether  wherever  we  sensate 
anything  electrical. 

f  2.  intr.  To  have  sensation.   Obs. 

1672  PKNN  Spir.  Truth  Vind.  24  No  man  can  live,  move. 
sensate,  or  act  but  from  the  original  Heat,  Life,  Motion  and 
Action  of  that  which  did  beget  him.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr, 
fiergerac's  Com.  Hist.  112  When  it  finds  only  such,  as  are 
proper  for  sensation,  it  sensates. 

Hence  Sensa'tiug  vbl.  sb.  and  ///,  a. 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Set.  Disc.  v.  149  Indeed,  without  such  a 
universal  sensating  faculty  as  this  is,  we  should  never  know 
when  our  souls  are  in  conjunction  with  the  Deity.  1888 
H.  W.  PARKER  Spir.  Beauty  58  Sir  John  Lubbock's  experi- 
ments proved  nothing  but  the  simple  sensating  of  certain 
crude  colors  by  bees. 

Sensation  (sens^'-Jan).  [ad.  med.L.  sensa- 
tion-em, i.  L.  sens-ns  SENSE  sb.t  after  late  L. 
sensdtus  SENSATE  a. :  see  -ATION.  Cf.  F.  sensation 
(OF.  sensaciont  Oresme  I4th  c.),  Sp.  sensation^ 
Pg.  sensapao,  It.  sensazione.~\ 

1.  An  operation  of  any  of  the  senses ;  a  psychical 
affection  or  state  of  consciousness  consequent  on 
and  related  to  a  particular  condition  of  some 
portion  of  the  bodily  organism,  or  a  particular 
impression  received  by  one  of  the  organs  of  sense. 
Now  commonly  in  more  precise  use,  restricted  to 
the  subjective  element  in  any  operation  of  one  of 
the  senses,  a  physical  '  feeling  *  considered  apart 
from  the  resulting  *  perception"  of  an  object. 

Often  const,  of  with  sb.  defining  the  nature  of  the  sensa- 
tion, as  in  a  sensation  of  giddiness^  nausea^  cold,  etc. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  525  Finally,  that  our  Motions 
and  Sensations  should  not  be  rash  or  phanaticaH  as  they 
are  in  such  as  are  phreneticall,  that  is,  haue  their  braines 
inflamed.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iii.  8  Their 
understanding,  .submitteth  unto  the  fallacies  of  sence,  and 
is  unable  to  rectifie  the  error  of  its  sensations.  1759  PORTER- 
FIKLD  Eye  II.  343  The  smallest  or  most  refrangible  Rays 
will  excite  the  shortest  and  weakest  Vibrations  for  making 
a  Sensation  of  deep  Violet.  1785  REID  Intell.  Powers  509 
When  I  grasp  an  ivory  ball  in  my  hand,  I  feel  a  certain 
sensation  of  touch.  1804  ABERNETHV  Surg.  Obs.  192  He 
said  his  sensations  were  such  as  would  induce  him  to  believe 
that  his  brain  was  loose.  1845  R.  WILLIAMS  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  VII.  544/2  An  uneasy  sensation  and  tension  of  the 
przecordta.  189*  BIERCE  In  the  Midst  of  Life  23  The  familiar 
sensation  of  an  abraded  shin  recalled  his  dazed  faculties. 

"b.  In  generalized  use:  The  operation  or  function 
of  the  senses  ;  '  perception  by  means  of  the  senses ' 
(J.).  Now  commonly  (esp.  in  philosophical  lan- 
guage) the  subjective  element  in  the  operation  of 
the  senses  ;  physical  *  feeling '. 


1641  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  ii.  n.  xi,  O  sunken  souls, 
slaves  of  sensation.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  m.  i.  iv.  86  As 
it  now  appears,  science  is  nothing  else  than  sensation,  or  a 
particular  experimental  feeling  knowledge.  1739  HUMS 
//«///.  Nat,  L  i.  §  2  (1888)  7  Impressions  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  those  of  Sensation  and  those  of  Reflexion. 
xSia  SHELLEY  Q.  AInb  i.  24  Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 
Stealing  o'er  sensation  ?  1876  MAUDSLEY  Physiol.  Mind  iv. 
221  Sensation  expresses  merely  the  state  of  simple  feeling, 
without  reference  to  an  external  cause. 

f  C.  Observation  by  the  senses,  actual  seeing  or 
hearing.  Obs. 

1657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism  Disfach't  104  The  testimony  of 
others  founded  in  their  several  sensations  being  faithfully 
conveyed  to  us  by  undeniable  tradition,  are  as  unquestion- 
ably certain  as  if  we  had  seen  them  ourselves. 

d.  Faculty  of  perceiving  by  the  senses,  physical 
sensibility. 

1799  Aled.  Jrnl.  II.  451  When  excitement  is  produced  in 
this  system,. then  a  corresponding  change  is  occasioned  in 
the  nervous  system,  and  sensation  returns.  1869  Lancet 
18  Dec.  842/2  The  woman  is  of  an  older  age  than  in  other 
described  cases  [of  scleroderma].  The  sensation  seemed  not 
to  be  impaired. 

t  e.  Effect  produced  on  the  senses  ;  in  quots.  — 
appearance.  Obs. 

1662  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  Table,  How  to  express  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  Relievo  or  Extancie  of  objects,  by  the  Hatches 
in  Graving.  1663  BOYLE  Exp.  Colours  ii.  10  Colour  may  be 
considered,  either  as  it  is  a  quality  residing  in  the  body  that 
is  said  to  be  coloured,  or  to  modifie  the  light  after  such  or 
such  a  manner ;  or  else  as  the  Light  it  self,  which  so  modifi'd, 
strikes  upon  the  organ  of  sight,  and  so  causes  that  Sensation, 
which  we  call  Colour. 

f.  A  popular  name  for  the  aura  epikptica^  the 
physical  premonition  of  an  epileptic  seizure. 

1899  AllSutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  770  Attacks  [of  Epilepsy] 
may  consist  only  of  the  '  warning '  or  '  sensation  '. . .  This  has 
led  to  the  popular  use  of  the  word  '  sensation '  as  a  synonym 
for  the  minor  attacks. 

2.  A  mental  feeling,  an  emotion.     Now  chiefly, 
the  characteristic  feeling  arising  in  some  particular 
circumstances. 

1755  SHEDBEARE  Lydia  (1769)  II.  421,  I  feel  a  sensation  of 
distress  in  my  bosom  which  is  intolerable.  1758  JOHNSON 
Idler^Q.  100  F8  She  smiles  not  by  sensation,  but  by  practice. 
1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend {tA.  3)  III.  312  How  distinct  and 
different  the  sensation  of  positlveness  is  from  the  sense  of 
certainty.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xl,  All  other  sensations 
were,  for  the  time,  lost  in  the  agony  which 'his  haughty 
spirit  felt.  1883  FR.  M.  PEARD  Contrad.  iii, '  At  last  I  have 
realized  a  dream ',  she  said.  '  Do  you  know  the  sensation  ? ' 
b.  Mental  apprehension,  sense  or  *  realization  * 
^/"something. 

1639  ROUSE  Heav.  Univ.  (1702)  157  To  have  a  continual 
sensation  of  thee.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  xi.  82  The 
nice  sensation  we  naturally  have  of  what  certain  quantities 
.  .are  fittest.  1775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  9  Those  who  look 
but  little  into  futurity,  have  perhaps  the  quickest  sensation 
of  the  present.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  I.  iv.  85  There- 
fore is  it  the  prime  merit  of  genius.,  so  to  represent  familiar 
objects  as  to  awaken,  .freshness  of  sensation.  i864BAGEHOT 
Lit.  Stnd.  II.  139  Men  of  ordinary  nerves  who  feel  a  little  of 
the  pains  of  society,  who  perceive  what  really  passes . .  could 
well  observe  how  keen  was  Thackeray's  sensation  of  common 
events. 

fc.  Capacity  for  (moral)  feeling,  sensibility. 

1741  Johnson's  /?*&!/«  (1787)  II.  247  (St.  Aubyn)  He  has 
undoubtedly  a  most  passionate  love  for  his  native  country, 
a  passion  which  a  man  of  any  sensation  can  hardly  divest 
himself  of. 

f  d.  \Yhat  is  felt  or  thought ;  sentiment,  opinion. 

1788  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  127  You  would  of  course, 
however,  wish  to  know  the  sensations  here  on  those  facts. 

3.  An  excited  or  violent  feeling,    a.  An  exciting 
experience  ;  a  strong  emotion  (e.  g.  of  terror,  hope, 
curiosity,  etc.)  aroused  by  some  particular  occur- 
rence or  situation.     Also,  in  generalized  use,  the 
production  of  violent  emotion  as  an  aim  in  works 
of  literature  or  art. 

1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (iSio)  237  We  may  be  supposed 
to  have  also  had  our  sensations.  18^9  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam 
Bedelii)  He.. was  free  from  that  periodicity  of  sensations 
which  we  call  post-time.  1863  MANSF.L  Lett.,  Lect.t  etc. 
(1873)  242  The  cheap  publications  which  supply  sensation 
for  the  million  in  penny  and  halfpenny  numbers.  1867 
LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  Rousseau  (1870)  346  [Pe- 
trarch was]  an  intellectual  voluptuary,  a  moral  dilettante, 
the  first  instance  of  that  character,  since  too  common,  the 
gentleman  m  search  of  a  sensation.  1905  C.  WHITNEY 
Jungle  Trails  xi.  303,  I  knew  it  was  a  tiger. .;  and  as  the 
jerky  roar  grew  nearer  and  nearer,  I  stood  there  having 
sensations— I  do  assure  you. 

to.  A  condition  of  excited  feeling  produced  in 
a  community  by  some  occurrence ;  a  strong  im- 
pression (e.  g.  of  horror,  admiration,  surprise,  etc.) 
produced  in  an  audience  or  body  of  spectators, 
and  manifested  by  their  demeanour. 

1779  EARL  MALMESBURY  Diaries  fy  Corr.  I.  257  What  had 
passed  already  caused  a  great  sensation  in  foreign  Courts. 
xSiSSoUTHEY  in  Q.Rev.  XVIII.  10  His  death  produced  what 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  present  day  is  called,  a  great 
sensation.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxxiv,  A  slight  sensation 
was  perceptible  in  the  body  of  the  court.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  46  The  sensation  produced  by  this  work 
was  immense.  1879  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  III.  xliv.  333 
His  death  created  a  profound  sensation.  1885  HALL  CAISE 
Shad<nv  of  Crime  xlii,  Amid  much  sensation,  the  witness  gave 
the  name  of  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland. 

O.  An  event  or  a  person  that '  creates  a  sensation '. 

1864  Times  u  Apr.  1/4  The  greatest  sensation  of  the  day : 
grand  Incantation  Scene  from  Der  Fretschiitz.  1884  St. 


SENSATIONAL, 

James's  Gas.  29  Nov.  6  The  sensation  of  a  London  season 
was  Uie  appearance  of  a  new  ballerina  in  a  new  ballet. 

4.  tolloij.  and  slang.  A  '  taste ',  small  quantity. 

1859  F.  FOWLER  South.  Lights  52  A  Sensation.  [/.  e.]  Haif- 
a-glass of  sherry.  1859  l/otten's  Slang  Diet.,  Sensation,  a 
quartern  of  gin. 

5.  allrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  in  sense  3  a),     a. 
simple  attiib.,  as  sensation-drama,  -novel,  -para- 
graph,   -scene,   etc. ;     b.  objective,    as   sensation- 
monger  ;  sensation-seeking  adj. 

1861  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers,  On  Two  Round,  rapers, 
At  the  theatres  they  have  a  new  name  for  their  melodramatic 
pieces,  and  call  them  '  "Sensation  Dramas  '.  1863  TREVELYAN 
Compel.  Wallah  (1866)  336  When  we  see  in  Piccadilly  a  file 
of  men  with  blank  boards  on  their  shoulders,  we  become 
aware  that  a  sensation  drama  has  been  put  in  hand  at  one 
of  the  leading  theatres.  1882  A.  MATHESON  in  blacm.  Mag. 
XLVI.  406  What  mere  'sensation-monger  would  have 
chosen  this  morally  obtuse  old  Pharisee?  1864  Kdin.  Rev. 
July  53  Two  or  three  years  ago  nobody  would  have  known 
what  was  meant  by  a  "Sensation  Novel.  1861  lllustr. 
Land.  News  25  May  485/1  The  local  inditers  of '  screamers ' 
and  '  "sensation  '  paragraphs.  1865  EARLE  Sax.  Chron.  340 
One  of  the  established  "sensation  scenes  of  History.  i86z 
Athenamnt  23  Aug.  233  Much  of  his  pamphlet  is  mere 
"sensation '  writing. 

Sensational  (sens^-Janal),  a.     [f.  SENSATION 

+  -AL.1 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  dependent  upon  sensa- 
tion or  the  senses. 

1840  WHEWELL  Philos.  Induct.  Scf.  (1847)  II.  651  No 
apprehension  of  things  is  purely  ideal :  no  experience  of 
external  things  is  purely  sensational.  1860  FARHAR  Orig. 
Lang.  (1865)  98  If  the  entire  lexicon  of  every  language  be 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  number  of  sensational  roots, 
. .  Grammar  always  remains  as  the  indisputable  result  of  the 
pure  reason.  1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  n.  i.  219  Hume  had 
actually  attempted  to  reduce  mathematical  truth  within  the 
limits  of  sensational  experience.  1893  PUI.SFORD  Loyalty 
to  Christ  II.  348,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Divine-human 
life  as  much  includes  sensational  pleasure,  as  intelligence, 
righteousness,  purity,  and  goodness. 

aosol.  1854  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  II.  Keats  (end), 
The  sensational  was  elevated  into  the  typical  by  the  control 
of  that  finer  sense  which  underlies  the  senses  and  is  the  spirit 
of  them. 

2.  Of  philosophical  theories  :  Regarding  sensa- 
tion as  the  sole  source  of  knowledge. 

1855  Duo/.  Rev.  XXXVI II.  198  The  Sensational  School  [of 
Philosophy],  as  it  has  been  called.  1860  YOUNG  Prov. 
Reason  292  In  opposition  to  a  mere  sensational,  materialistic, 
positive  philosophy. 

3.  Of  works  of  literature  or  art,  hence  of  writers  : 
Dealing    in      sensation '    (see    SENSATION    3  a), 
aiming    at    violently    exciting    effects.     Also    of 
incidents  in  fiction  or  in  real  life :  Calculated  to 
produce  a  startling  impression. 

1863  MANSEL  Lett.,Lttt.,  ctc.(i873>  242  The  above  samples 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  aristocratic  branch 
of  sensational  literature.  1864  Times  n  Apr,  8/3  Astley's. 
. .  Stupendous  sensational  effect,  never  equalled  on  any  stage. 
1868  JAS.  YORK  tr.  Ji,an  ManuetsCnt  Lucanor(iW%)  Pref. 
7  An  age  surfeited  with  the  sensational  novels  that  pour  from 
our  circulating  libraries  in  an  uninterrupted  stream.  1879 
B.  TAYLOR  Germ.  Lit.  190  The  '  sensational '  element  which 
has  crept  into  English  and  American  literature  is  worse  than 
the  affected  classicism  of  the  i/th  century.  1885  Diary  of 
Actress  131  Rehearsing  all  the  morning  :  a  most  sensational 
piece. 

b.  absol.  Also  U.S.  as  sb.,  a  sensational 
journal  or  journalist. 

1899  H.  WRIGHT  Depopulation  go  In  modern  life,  where 
the  electric  waves  of  the  sensational  vibrate  through  a  con- 
tinent rapidly.  1901  Scribnefs  Mag.  Apr.  407/2  The  sen- 
sationals  had  been  encouraging  cranks  to  remember  the 
rights  of  labor. 

Sensationalism (sens^i-Janaliz'm).  [f.SENSA- 

TIONAL  a.  +  -ISM.] 

1.  Philos.  The  theory  that  sensation  is  the  only 
source  of  knowledge. 

1867  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  II.  228  Here  is  stated,  in  the 
broadest  manner,  the  principle  of  sensationalism.  1877 
E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  Introd.  ii.  13  Sensationalism  necessi- 
tates, .a  materialistic  explanation  of  the  Universe, 

2.  Addiction  to  what  is  sensational  in  literature 
or  art. 

1865  Sat.  Rev.  4  Feb.  145/2  That  well  of  sensationalism 
pure  and  undefiled,  the  '  London  Journal '.  1886  FROST 
Rtmln.  Country  Journalist  215  Without  the  vicious  sensa- 
tionalism which  renders  so  objectionable  a  large  portion  of 
the  cheap  periodical  literature  of  the  day. 

Sensationalist  (sens^-Janalist).  [f.  SENSA- 
TIONAL +  -1ST.] 

1,  Philos.  One  who  regards  the  senses  as   the 
ultimate  source  of  all  knowledge. 

1855  D,M.  Rev.  XXXVIII.  199  Locke  himself  did  not 
profess  to  be  a  thorough-going  Sensationalist.  1867  LEWES 
Hist.  Philos.  II.  228  (Hobbes)  is  the  precursor  of  modern 
sensationalists  [1846  ed.  Materialism). 

attritt.  1860  FARRAK  Orif.  Lang.  (1865)  150  We  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  Locke  was  claimed  as  the  founder., 
of  a  sensationalist  school.  1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant 
Inlrod.  iv.  60  The  sensationalist  view  of  the  development  of 
knowledge.  Ibid.  61  A  sensationalist  theory  of  knowing. 

2.  One  whose  aim  is  to  make  a  sensation ;  a 
sensational  writer. 

1868^  PAGET  Lucretia  309  The  circumstances  of  most 
people's  every-day  life  are  as  unlike  those  depicted  by  the 
sensationalists  as  anything  that  can  be  imagined.  1884  Pall 
Mtill  Gaz.  2  Aug.  3/1  The  most  dangerous  of  modern 
criminals,  .is  above  all  a  great  sensationalist. 
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Hence  Sensationali'stic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  sensationalism. 

1882  Pall  MatlGaz.  18  Nov.  7  His  moral  sense  is  blunted 
by  his  sensationalistic  views.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  40/2 
The  dominant  sensationalistic  materialism  of  France. 

Sensationalize  (sens^i-JanaUiz),  v.  [f.  SENSA- 
TIONAL a.  +  -JZE.]  trans.  To  make  sensational. 

1.  nonce-use.  To  restrict   (concepts)  to  what   is 
given  in  sensation. 

1851  MANSRL  Proleg,  Log.  33  Individualize  your  concepts, 
does  not  mean  sensationalize  them,  unless  the  senses  are  the 
only  sources  of  presentation. 

2.  a.  To  subject  to  the  influence  of  'sensation' 
or   factitious   emotion,     b.  To   exaggerate    in   a 
sensational  manner. 

1863  Reader  31  Oct.  507/2  Possibly  we  should  learn  in 
time  to  imitate  the  German  example  [in  establishing  dramatic 
academies],  and  another  generation  might  refuse  to  be  sen- 
sationalized, elevated  and  generally  educated  by  upholstery, 
'headers',  and  ghosts.     1869  Athenxum  iS  Dec.  824  Hut  in 
that  class  of  specimens  .  .  are  none  of  the  merits  of  the  above, 
while  all  their  faults  are  vulgarized  and   sensationalized. 
1900  Daily  Ntit<s  1  8  Dec.  5/6  The  Paris  Press  as  a  whole 
does   not   sensationalise   De   Wet's   raid,    and    the    recent 
success  of  Delarey. 

Sensationally  (sens^'Janali),  adv.  [f.  SENSA- 
TIONAL a.  +  -LY-.J  In  a  sensational  manner. 

1.  With  respect  to  sensation  or  feeling. 

1865  Pall  Mall  Gaz,  3  Apr.  n  It  is  an  old  subject,  argtt- 
menlatively  as  well  as  sensationally.  1886  L.  OLIPHANT  in 
Mew.  (1891)  II.  335  For  this  cause  He  came  into  the  world, 
that  he  might  unite  us  sensationally  to  His  Father. 

2.  In  a  manner  intended  to  make  a  sensation. 
1894  AVr-.  of  Rev.  (Amer.  ed.)  Oct.  356/1  Saratoga,  .has 

been  sensationally  exposed  in  the  newspapers  as  the  most 
reckless..  gambling  resort  of  all  this  year's  watering-places. 
Seiisationary    (sens^-Janari),   a.    rare.      [f. 
SENSATION  +  -ABY  ^.]   =  SENSATIONAL  2. 

1864  Realm   18   May  5    It    has   lately  been   urged  that 
Shakspeare  is  sensationary  —  that  Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth, 
Othello,  are  heroes  of  strange  and  wild  adventure. 

Sensa  tionish,<?.  nonce~wd.  [f.  SENSATION  + 

-I8H*.J     Bordering  on  the  sensational. 

1863  Reader  31  Oct.  497  The  subject  is  a  repulsive  one, 
the  treatment  of  it  somewhat  sensationish,  and  the  plot  is 
not  well  kept  in  hand. 

Sensationism  (sens^janiz'm).  [f.  SENSA- 
TION +  -ISM.]  -  SENSATIONALISM  2. 

1863  MANSKL  £<•//.,  Lect.t  etc.  (1873)  242  (art.  Sensation 
Novels)  In  them  we  have  sensationism  pure  and  undisguised. 
1878  Scribner's  Monthly  Nov.  144/2  Sensationism  is  a 
grievous  vice  of  the  pulpit...  Hut  sensationism  is  only  an 
insurrection,  .against  conventionality. 

Sensationist  (sens^'-Jsnist).  [f.  SENSATION  •+• 
-1ST.]  One  who  deals  in  sensation  ;  a  sensational 
novelist,  dramatist,  or  journalist. 

1861  W.  H.  RUSSELL  in  Times  24  Sept.,  '  Vult  decif^ 
decipiatur  '  is  the  motto  of  the  Sensation  ists.  1863  MANSKL 
Lett.,  Led.,  etc.  (1873)  248  (art.  Sensation  Novels)  To  these 
specimens  of  the  sensationist's  power  of  making,  may  we 
venture  to  add  one  more  as  a  sample  of  his  ability  in 
marring?  1864  DASKNT  Jest  <<$•  Earnest  (1873)  II.  27  Of 
late  we  have  been  handed  over  .  .  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
sensationists  both  on  and  off  the  stage. 

Sensationless  (sens^'-Janles),  a.  [f.  SENSA- 
TION +  -LESS.]  Without  sensation. 

1874  TYNDALL  Presid.  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.  81  Imagine 
them  \sc.  atoms]  separate  and  sensationless. 

Sensative  :  see  SENSITIVE. 

t  Sensa'tor.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SENSATE  z».  +  -OB.] 
An  agent  concerned  in  sensation. 

1615  CKOOKE  Body  of  Man  41  The  Braine  therefore,  not 
the  Heart,  is  the  first  Moouer,  and  first  Sensator.  Ibid.  288 
The  Philosopher  calleth  sleepe  ^pe/At'a  TOU  Trpwrou  aiffOrjrtKov, 
the  rest  of  the  first  sensator. 

Sensatorial  (sensatoVrial),  a.  [f.  SENSATE 
v.  +  -ORIAL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  sensation. 

1890  J.  SULLY  in  Academy  16  Aug.  136/2  [Weber's]  psycho- 
physical  theory  of  sensatorial  intensity. 

!  Se-iisatory,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  SENSATE 
v.  +  -ORY-.]  =  SENSORY. 

1741  A.  MONRO  Aftat.  Nerves  Wks.  (1781)  351  The  objec- 
tions against  the  sensatory  nerves  acting  by  vibration. 

Senscer,  obs.  form  of  CENSER. 

Sensohepe,  -chip(e,  var.  ff.  SHENDSHIP. 

Sense  (sens),  sbt  Forms  :  6  cense,  sens,  5-8 
sence,  7  Sc.  senss,  5-  sense,  [a.  F.  sens  or 
ad.  L.  sensus  (u  stem),  perception,  feeling,  faculty 
of  perception,  meaning,  f.  sentire  to  feel.  Cf.  Pr. 

eitSf  sentz,  Sp.  seso^  Pg.  sisot  It.  senso.) 
I.  Faculty  of  perception  or  sensation. 

1.  Each  of  the  special  faculties,  connected  with 
a  bodily  organ,  by  which  man  and  other  animals 
perceive  external  objects  and  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  their  own  bodies.  Usually  reckoned  as 
five  —  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  touch.  Also 
called  outward  or  external  sense  (cf.  8). 
' 


Earlier  called  the  Jive  ivits  '.  see  WIT. 

Piigr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  127  Eyther  within  or 
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withoutforth,  that  is  to  saye  eyther  in  the  conscyence,  or  in 
the  outwarde  censes.  1553  T.  WILSON  R/ut.  112  The  com- 
mon sense.  .is  therefore  so  called,  because  it  geueth  judge- 
ment, of  al  the  fiue  outwarde  senses.  1647  COWLEY  Afistr., 
Not  Fair  21  My  Reason  strait  did  to  my  Senses  shew,  That 
they  might  be  mistaken  too.  1669  HOLDKK  Elem.Speech  i 
Of  the  Five  Senses,  Two  are  usually  and  most  properly 
called  the  Senses  of  Learning  .  .  ;  And  these  are  Hearing  and 
Seeing.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  xix.  §  10  How  is  he 


SENSE. 

prepared  easily  to  swallow,  not  only  against  all  Probability, 
but  even  the  clear  Evidence  of  his  Senses,  the  Doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  ?  1698  FARU.UHAR  Love  ff  Bottle  i.  i, 
I  must  have  the  evidence  of  more  senses  than  one  to  confirm 
me  of  its  truth.  1739  HUME  Hutu.  Nature  n.  i.  (1874) 

1.  336  A,  The  only  defect  of  our  senses  is,  that  they  give  us 
disproportion^!  images  of  things.     1753  Miss  COLLIER  Art 
Torment.  Concl.  (1811)  221    With  various  inventions  of  dis- 
agreeableness  for  offending  some  or  all  of  the  senses  !    1835 
IJECKFORD  Alcoba$a  fy  Batalha  in  My  sense  of  hearing  is 
painfully  acute.    1841  T.  K.  JONKS  Anim.  Kingd.  (1871)860 
The  sense  of  touch  in  Mammalia  is  diffused  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body. 

f  b.  Used  for  :  An  organ  of  sense.     Ohs. 

\$&PHgr.  Per/.(\V.  de  W.  1531)  7  Wysshelh  that  he  neuer 
had  had  eyes  to  se..neyther  tares  to  here. .  ne  other  senses 
to  haue  knowen  [etc.J.  1538  SIAKKKY  England  4%  To  the 
hede,  wyth  the  yes,  yerys,  and  other  sensys  iherin.  1604 
SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  ii.  154  Mine  Eyes,  mine  Earcs,  or  any  Sence. 
C.  pi.  The  faculties  of  physical  perception  or 
sensation  as  opposed  to  the  higher  faculties  oi 
intellect,  spirit,  etc. 

1841  EMERSON  Kss^.  vii.  Prudence  tz  Prudence  is  the  virtue 
of  the  senses.  It  is  the  science  of  appearances.  Ibid.  P  3 
The  world  of  the  senses  is  a  world  of  shows,  1865  M.  AR- 
NOLD Kss.  in  Crit.  Ser.  i.  vi.  (1886)  215  The  life  of  the  senses 
has  its  deep  poetry. 

d.  Applied  to  similar  faculties  of  perception,  not 
scientifically  delimited,  or  only  conjectured  to  exist. 

Alusctilar  sense:  see  MUSCULAR  a,  i.  Sixth  sense:  see 
quot.  1829  ;  also,  the  feelings  connected  with  sexual  pleasure, 

1690  LOCKK  ffmn.  Und.  ir.  ii.  §  3  Had  Mankind  been 
made  with  but  four  Senses,  the  (Dualities  then,  which  are 
the  Object  of  the  Fifth  Sense,  had  been  as  far  from  our 
notice,  Imagination,  and  Conception,  as  now  any  belonging 
to  a  Sixth,  Seventh,  or  Eighth  Sense,  can  possibly  be.  1699 
(  M AUNDRELL -/Iff.  Turks  in  Journ,  Jerns.  (1721)  T  2  b,  They 
know  hardly  any  Pleasure  but  that  of  the  sixth  Sense.  1768 
TUCKKR  /./.  Xat.  I.  405  We  may  possibly  be  capable  of 
twenty  senses,  but  being  provided  with  inlets  only  for  five, 
have  no  more  conception  of  the  others  than  a  blind  man  has 
of  light.  1822-9  Good's  Study  Med.  (cd.  3)  IV.  22  The  bat 
appears  to  be  sensible  of  the  presence  uf  external  objects. . 
that  nre  neither  seen,  smelt,  heard,  lunched,  ur  tasted... 
And  hence  many  naturalists  have  ascribed  a  sixth  sense  to 
this  animal.  Ibid.  23  In  Germany  it  has  of  late  been 
attempted  to  be  shown  that  every  man  is  possessed  of  a 
sixth  sense  [viz.  a  bodily  feeling  of  health  and  elasticity, 
or  of  lassitude  and  fatigue].  1858  HAH  IMORXK  /•>.  <y  //. 
NoU'bks.  (1871)  II.  121  Certainly  it  was  in  Gud's  power  to 
create  beings  who  should  communicate  with  nature  by  in- 
numerable other  senses  than  those  few  which  we  possess. 

e.  That  one  of  the  senses  which  is  indicated  by 
the  context.     Now  rare  or  Obs, 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  ii.  120  When  by  and  by  the  dinne  of 
Wane  gan  pierce  His  readie  sence.  1626  I).  JONSOM  Staple 
cf  X.  in.  iv,  Ha?  I  am  somewhat  short  In  my  sense  too. .. 
My  heaiing  ib  very  dead,  you  must  speake  quicker.  1683 
MOXON  Mcch.  F.xcrc,,  Printing  xi.  p  23  The  process  of 
making  I  nek  being,  .noysom  and  ungrateful  to  the  Sence. 
1733  POPE  F.j>.  Cob/iftm  53  So  Darkness  .strikes  the  sense  no 
less  than  Light,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Sut-i:  E.vp.  Philos.  (1776) 
I.  319  Salts,  metals,  plants,  ordures  of  every  kind. .make 
one  mass  of  corruption,  equally  displeasing  to  the  sense, 
and  injurious  to  the  health.  1794  MRS.  RAOCLIFI-E  Myst. 
Udolpho  xliv,  As  he  gazed,  he  perceived  the  countenance 
of  the  knight  change  and  begin  to  fade,  till  his  whole  form 
gradually  vanished  from  his  astonished  sense  !  1819  SCOTT 
Ivanhoe  xliii,  The  fearful  picture  of  a  vision,  which  appals 
my  sense  with  hideous  fantasies,  but  convinces  not  my  reason. 
1833  TENNYSON  Two  Voices  285  That  heat  of  inward  evi- 
dence, By  which  he  doubts  against  the  sense, 

2.  transf.  An  instinctive  or  acquired  faculty  of 
perception  or  accurate  estimation.     Now  chiefly 
const,  of  (locality,  distance,  etc.). 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  82  b,  There  is  saith  Tullie,  in  the 
Dogge  a  merueylous  perceiuerance  and  sharpe  sense  to 
know  who  doth  him  good,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \. 
(Sommer)  84  b,  This  Basilius  (hailing  the  quicke  sense  of  a 
louer)  tooke,  as  though  his  Mistres  had  giuen  a  secret  repre- 
hension. 1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  \\.  Introd.  iv,  Ne  let  him  then 
admire,  P.ut  yield  his  sence  to  be  too  blunt  and  bace,  That 
no'te  without  an  hound  fine  footing  trace,  1599  SHAKS. 
Hett.  Vt  iv.  i.  308  Take  from  them  now  The  sence  of  recknlng. 
1606  —  Tr.  ff  Cr.  iv.  v.  54  A  woman  of  quick  sence.  1888, 
1889  [see  LOCALITY  8], 

3.  In  generalized    use  :    The   senses  viewed   as 
forming  a  single  faculty  in    contradistinction  to 
intellect,  will,  etc. ;    the   exercise  or   function  of 
this  faculty,  sensation. 

1538  STARKEY  England  48  At  wyt,  reson,  and  sens.felyng, 
lyfe,  and  al  other  natural  powar,  spryngyth  out  of  the  hart. 
1553  EDEN  Treat.  Neive  ind.  (Arb.)p  Nothinge  is  in  vnder- 
standinge,  but  the  same  was  fyrst  in  sense.  1643  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  u.  §  15.  180  Thus  wee  adore  vertue, 
though  to  the  eyes  of  sense  snee  bee  invisible.  1690  LOCKE 
Hunt.  Und.  iv.  xi.  §  6  Though  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions depend  not  upon  sense.  173*  POPE  Ess.  Man  i.  226 
What  thin  partitions  Sense  from  Thought  divide.  1794 
PALKY  Evid.  (1825)  II.  324  A  body  is  a  real  thing,  an  object 
of  sense.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  (\%oa)  I.  208  The  only 
objects,  on  wnich  the  Indian  had  employed  his  reason,  were 
those  of  external  sense.  18*7  WORDS w.  Eccl.  Sonn,  n.  xxx. 
3  The  Soul,  freed  from  the  bonds  of  Sense,  And  to  her  God 
restored  by  evidence  Of  things  not  seen.  1877  E.  CAIRO 
rhiios.  Kant  Introd.  v.  91  The  doctrine  that  sense  is  con- 
fused thought. 

4.  //.  The  faculties  of  corporeal  sensation  con- 
sidered ns  channels  for  gratifying  the  desire  for 
pleasure  and  the  lusts  of  the   flesh.     Also  sittg.t 
any  one  of  such  faculties  so  regarded. 

1597  /V/j.'r.  Parnassus  iv.  480  lie  bringe  you  to  sweet 
wantoninge  yonge  ma  ides  Wheare  you  shallall  you  re  hungne 
sences  fcaste.  1608  Yorkshire  Trag.  iv.  69  That  heaueu 
should  say  we  must  not  sin,  and  yet  made  women  !  giues 
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our  sences  waie  to  finde  pleasure,  which  being  found  con- 
founds  vs.  a  1657  MURE  Sonn.  vi.  5  Thy  beutyes  did  my 
sensses  suire  suppryse,  Or  eir  thy  sight  my  ravischt  eyes 
did  blesse.  1720  MRS.  MAN  LEY  Power  of  Love  (mi)  239  To 
take  in  whole  Nature,  .  .  and  have  her  every  Sense  gratify  'd 
with  the  agreeable  Feast  of  Variety  !  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci 
I.  i.  69  Seeing  I  please  my  senses  as  I  list.  1820  BYRON  Juan 
iv.  xxvii,  Love  was  born  ivith  them,  in  them,  so  intense,  It 
was  their  very  spirit  —  not  a  sense. 
b.  collect,  sing. 

01586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (Sommer)  52  b,  This  bastard 
Loue.  .vtterly  subuerts  the  course  of  nature,  in  making 
reason  giue  place  to  sense.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.forM.  n. 


.  . 

169  Can  it  be,  That  Modesty  may  more  betray  pur  Sence 
Then   womans  lightnesse?     1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig. 


bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows,  And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the 
nation  knows.  1852  M.  ARNOLD  Empedocles  n.  374  Some 
bondage  of  the  flesh..,  Some  slough  of  sense.  1871  J.  R. 
MACDUFF  Mem.  Patinas  xviii.  249  The  life  of  sense— the 
life  of  selfish  and  sensuous  pleasure. 

f5.  Capability  of  feeling,  as  a  quality  of  the 
body  and  its  parts;  liability  to  feel  pain,  irrita- 
tion, etc.  To  the  sense,  to  the  quick.  Obs. 

1563-83  FOXF.  A.  $  M.  2083/1  He  did  lye.  .with  his  heeles 
so  hye,  y*  by  meanes  the  bloud  was  fallen  from  his  feete,his 
feet  wer  almost  without  sense  for  a  long  time.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  v.  i.  ii,  I  haue  rub'd  this  yong  Quat  almost  to  the 
sense,  And  he  growes  angry.  1612  BACON  Ess.,  Death  (Arb.) 
384  For  the  most  vitall  parts  are  not  the  quickest  of  sence. 
1672  WISEMAN  Wounds  n.  x.  69  The  wound,  .extinguished 
both  Sence  and  Motion  of  the  Member.  1691  RAY  Creation 
i.  (1692)  150  A.. nervous  Ligament,  .apt  to  stretch  and 
shrink  again  as  need  requires,  and  void  of  sence.  1759 
T.  WALLIS  Farrier's  Diet.  s.  v.  Teeth,  But  all  within  the 
sockets  of  the  jaws  is.. covered  with  a  thin  membrane  of 
exquisite  sense.  1771  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Sitrg.  (ed,  4) 
313  He  was  without  Sense,  and  cold  all  over  his  Body. 

6.  pi.  A  general  term  for  the  faculties  of  per- 
ception (including  the  *  five  senses' :  see  i),  which 
are  in  abeyance  when  their  owner  is  asleep  or 


otherwise   unconscious, 
these  faculties.     Cf.  10. 


Also  sing.)   any  one   of 


1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  in.  i.  8  O  Sleepe..how  haue  I 
frighted  thee,  That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids 
downe,  And  steepe  my  Sences  in  Forgetfulnesse?  1700 
DRYDEN  Sigism,  fy  Guise.  749  The  creeping  Death  Benum'd 
her  Senses  first,  then  stopp'd  her  Breath,  c  1742  GRAY 
Ignorance  18  Dost  thou.. dews  Lethean  through  the  land 
dispense  To  steep  in  slumbers  each  benighted  sense?  1762 
LLOYD  Poems  115  And  gently  lull  my  senses  all  the  while 
With  placid  poems  in  the  sinking  stile  !  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  439  Before  ten  his  senses  were  gone,  1892 
BIERCE  In  Midst  of  Life  109  He  seated  himself  on  a  log, 
and,  with  senses  all  alert,  began  his  vigil. 

b.  collect,  sing.  The  perceptive  faculty  of  a  con- 
scious animate  being. 

1585  T.WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  xx.  57  Pictures 
..are  but  dead  things,  &  in  whom  there  is  no  sence  or  feel- 
ing. 1635  LAUD  Diary  26  Oct.,  I  found  him  past  sense,  and 
giving  up  the  ghost.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vm.  289  There 
gentle  sleep,  .with  soft  oppression  seis'd  My  droused  sense. 
a  1699  LADY  HALKETT  Autobiog. (1875)  8  With  that  hee  fell 
downe  in  a  chaire . .  as  one  without  all  sence.  1768  PENNA  NT 
Brit.  Zoot.  I.  Pref.  10  Through  every  species  of  animal  life, 
. .  to  that  point  where  sense  is  almost  extinct,  and  vegetation 
commences.  1805^6  CARY  Dante,  Inf.  yi.  i  My  sense  re- 
viving, that  erewhile  had  droop'd  With  pity  for  the  kindred 
shades. 

7.  Applied  to  faculties  of  the  mind  or  soul  com- 
pared or  contrasted  with  the  bodily  senses ;  usually 
with  some  denning  word ,  as  inner ,  interior ',  internal t 
inward  sense.  Moral  sense  :  see  MORAL  a.  i  d. 

1566  ALDAY  tr.  Boaistnaus  Theat.  World  T  iv,  Knowing 
that  he  had  to  exercise  his  fancie  and  other  interior  senses. 
1635  PAG  ITT  Christianogr.  i.  iii.  (1636)  102  Not  sensibly 
champing  it  with  their  teeth  but  partaking  it  by  the  sence  of 
the  soule.  1672  HOOLE  Contemns1  Vis.  \VorldvX\\.  87  The 

inward  Senses  are  three.     The  Common-sense The  Phan- 

tasie. ..The  Memory.  1690  LOCKE  Hnm.  Und.  \\.  i.  §  4 
This  Source  of  Ideas,  every  Man  has  wholly  in  himself: 
And  though  it  be  not  Sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with 
external  Objects;  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly 
enough  be  call'd  internal  Sense.  But  as  I  call  the  other 
Sensation,  so  I  call  this  Reflection.  1732  LAW  Serious  C. 
xiv.  (ed.  2)  256  They  would  soon  see  that  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion was  like  any  other  sense  or  understanding.  1779 
Mirror  No.  48  P  3  The  truth  of  perception,  in  our  internal 
senses,  employed  in  morals  and  criticism.  1809-10  COLE- 
RIDGE Friend  (ed.  4)  I.  239  note,  His  sensations,  and  im- 
pressions, whether  of  his  outward  senses,  or  the  inner  sense 
of  imagination.  1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  i.  10  All  the 
senses,  if  you  might  so  call  them,  of  the  soul,  .that  is,  the 
affections  and  the  perceptions.  1870  [see  ILLATIVE  a.  3]. 

b.  Reprobate  sense  :  used  to  render  the  Vulgate 
version  of  Rom.  i.  28  .in  reprobum  sensum  (Gr. 
€/y  aootttpov  vovv,  A.  V.  '  to  a  reprobate  minde'). 

1550  CROWLEY  Way  to  Wealth  418  He  hath  geuen  the 
ouer  into  a  reprobate  sence.  1680  BURNET  Rochester  (1692) 
Pref.  n  It  is  much  to  be  feared  they  are  given  up  to  a 
reprobate  sense. 

f8.  Capacity  for  mental  feeling;  sensibility.  Obs. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  i,  I  should  be  deade  of 
sense,  to  viewe  defame  Blur  my  bright  love.  1608  York. 
shire  Trag.\\.  42  Sir,  you  haue  much  wrought  with  mee. 
I  feele  you  in  my  soule. . .  I  neuer  had  sence  til  now. 

9.  Capacity  for  perception  and  appreciation  of 
(beauty,  humour,  some  quality,  etc.).  Rarely  const. 
for.  Formerly  also  without  const. :  f  Feeling  or 
sensibility  in  matters  of  artistic  taste. 


1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  i.  71  Tempests  themselues,  high  Sen*, 
and  howling  windes..As  hauing  sence  of  Beautie,  do  omit 
Their  mortall  Natures,  letting  go  safely  by  The  Diuine 
Desdemona.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  /tint,  ist  Sat.  Persins  Wks. 
1730  I.  54  His  sense  is  smothered,  and  his  judgement  dies. 
ti  1704  —  Praise  of  Poverty  ibid.  97  They  have  no  taste  of 
wit,  and  sense  of  arts  and  sciences.  1713  POPE  Let.  to  J. 
Craggs  15  July,  We  talk  much  of  fine  Sense,  refin'd  Sense, 
and  exalted  Sense.  1851  RUSKIN  .S7<7««  Ven.  (1874)  I.  App. 
373  The  sense  of  beauty  I  consider  a  mixture  of  the  senses 
of  the  body  and  soul.  1875  M,  ARNOLD  God  <$•  Bible  v 
244  The  sense  which  English  people  have  for  fact  and  for 
evidence  will  tell  them  that  [etc.].  1878  C.  STANFORD  Symb. 
Christ  i.  4  The  Bible.,  delights  our  sense  of  the  picturesque. 
1885  J.  PAYN  Talk  of  Town  I.  222  William  Henry,  who  had 
a  strong  sense  of  humour. 

10.  //.  The   mental   faculties   in    their   normal 
condition    of  sanity;   one's   'reason*   or   'wits*. 
(Cf.  6.)   In  one's  (right'}  senses,  in  one's  right  mind. 
To  bring  (z.  person)  to  his  senses",  to  cure  of  his 
folly  (one  who  is  behaving  *  madly ').   (  To  frighten^ 
etc.)  out  of  one's  (seven}  senses :  out  of  one's  wits. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  638  His  senses  were  moued,  and 
his  wittes  disturbed.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay^s 
lroy.  i.  xv.  16  As  cleane  bereft  of  sences  [he]  made  towardes 
his  enemies.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fal'les  Ixviii.  67  What 
Man  in  his  Right  Senses.. would  make  himself  a  Slave  for 
Superfluities  !  1604  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xiii,  The  Filly 
was.  .scar'd  out  of  her  seven  Senses.  1727  GAY  Begg.  Op.  in. 
xiii,  You  shall.. mortify  yourself  into  reason,  with,  .a  little 
handsome  discipline  to  bring  you  to  your  senses.  1787 
MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  May,  I  asked  him  whether  he  was 
really  in  his  senses?  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Ulyst.  Udolpho 
.\li,  Sometimes  he  would  be  in  such  fits  of  violence,  th:it 
we  almost  thought  he  had  lost  his  senses.  1835  CORRIE 
in  Holroyd  Mew.  (1890)  17,  I  thought  with  myself  that  the 
dog  ought  to  be  flogged  out  of  his  seven  senses  if  he  were  not 
happy.  1893  Dt'NMORE  Pamirs  I.  187  The  public.. would 
think  that  the  artist  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses, 
t  b.  sing,  (with  the  same  meaning).  Obs. 

1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  (1599)  H  2,  Ne  re  was  the  Queens 
of  Cypresse  halfe  so  glad,  As  is  Angelica  to  see  her  Lord, 
Her  dear  Orlando,  settled  in  his  sense.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear 
iv.  iv.  9  In  the  restoring  his  bereaued  Sense.  1694  PESN* 
Rise  4-  Progr.  Quakers  v.  99  He  had  the  Comfort  of 
a  short  Illness,  and  the  Blessing  of  a  clear  Sense  to  the  last. 

11.  Natural  understanding,  intelligence,  esp.  as 
bearing  on  action  or  behaviour ;  practical  sound- 
ness of  judgement. 

See  also  COMMON  SENSE  2,  2  b,  GOOD  SF.SSE,  HORSE-SENSE. 

1684  ROSCOMMON  Ess.  Tr.  Verse  162  Pride , .  Proceeds  from 
want  of  Sense  or  want  of  Thought.  1690  NORRIS  Rejl.  Cond. 
Hum.  Life  (1691)  44  For  first,  'tis  reckon'd  a  notable  point 
of  Learning  to  understand  variety  of  Languages.  This  alone 
gives  a  Man  a  Title  to  Learning  without  one  Grain  of  Sense. 
1727  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bulli.  viii,  The  Parson  of  the  Parish 
preaching  one  Day  with  more  Zeal  than  Sense  [1712  a  little 
sharply]  against  Adultery.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Prior 
Wks.  III.  131  If  we  can  suppose  him  [Dryden]  vexed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  deny  him  sense  enough  to  conceal  his 
uneasiness.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vi.  i,  You  speak, 
ma'am,  like  a  lady  of  sense.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  ii. 
1. 169  The  facility  of  Charles  was  such  as  has  perhaps  never 
been  found  in  any  man  of  equal  sense.  1880  MEREDITH 
Tragic  Com,  (1881)  291  Alvan  had  a  saying,  that  want  of 
courage  is  want  of  sense. 

b.  To  have  the  sense  :  to  be  wise  enough  to  do 
something.  Similarly,  to  have  too  tmtch  sense  tot 
to  have  more  sense  than  to  do  something. 

a  1701  MAUSDRELL  Journ.  Jerus.  (1732)  56  Which  if  they 
should  have  the  sence  to  do.. they  might  shake  off  the 
Turkish  yoak.  1755  POPE  Donne  Sat.  ii.  2  As  early  as  I 
knew  This  Town,  I  had  the  sense  to  hate  it  too.  1735  —  Ep. 
Lady  87  Flavia's  a  Wit,  has  too  much  sense  to  Pray.  1800 
PAGET  in  P.  Papers  (1896)  I.  184  My  courier  had  the  good 
sense  to  make  two  men  with  lanterns  precede  the  carriage. 
1826  LAMB  jfuAe  Judkins,  He  had  slipped  away  to  an  emi- 
nent fruiterer's,  about  three  doors  distant,  which  I  never 
had  the  sense  to  think  of.  1847  EMILY  BRONTE  Wuthering 
H.  iv,  They  [the  children]  entirely  refused  to  have  it  [a 
foundling]  in  bed  with  them,.. and  I  had  no  more  sense,  so, 
I  put  it  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs.  Mod,  He  has  more 
sense  than  to  go  where  lie  is  not  wanted. 
II.  Actual  perception  or  feeling. 

12.  A  feeling  or  perception  of  (something  ex- 
ternal) through  the  channels  of  touch,  taste,  etc.  ; 
the  feeling  or  consciousness  of  some  bodily  affec- 
tion, as  pain,  fatigue,  comfort  or  discomfort,  etc. 
T  Also  (rarely)  absol.  a  sensation. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (Sommer)  186  He.. beating  her 
with  wandes  he  had  in  his  hande,  she  crying  for  sense  of 
payne,  or  hope  of  succour.  Ibid.  m.  306  b,  Fire,  burne  me 
quite  till  sense  of  burning  leaue  me.  1607  TOPSELL  Fottr-j*. 
Beasts  289  The  Lybian  horsses..have  no  sence  of  their 
labors,  a  1628  PKESTON  Breastpl.  Faith  (1630)  13  Before 
you  will  be  healed,  you  must  have  a  sense  of  your  sickness. 
1669  H.  STUBBE  in  Birch  Life  Boyle  (1744)  192  It  creates 
in  the  throat  such  a  sense,  as  remains  after  drinking  pepper- 
posset.  1675-6  BOYLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  No.  122.  522  The 
immediate  contact  of  the  Ingredients  and  the  skin  produc'd  a 
sense  of  heat.  1709  Yi.Q\v.RCold  Bathing  i.iv. 9%  1'he  way  to 
prepare  our  Body  for  Cold  Baths.. is  to  wash  it  all  over  in 
warm  Water  first,  .and  so  every  Morning  use  cooler  till  it  can 
bear  the  Sense  of  very  Cold  Water.  1820  KEATS  Isabella 
xxxiv,  Like  a  lance,  \Vaking  an  Indian.  .\Vith  cruel  pierce, 
and  bringing  him  again  Sense  of  the  gnawing  fire  at  heart 
and  brain.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxiv.  305 
Astringent  injections,  so  weak  that  when  used,  they  may 
produce  merely  a  sense  of  titillatjon.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT 
Theo.  Such  x.  182  An  idle  craving  without  sense  of  flavours. 

13.  A   more  or  less  vague  perception  or  impres- 
sion of  (an  outward  object,  as  present  or  imagined). 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  x.  42  Lightned..with  continuall 
candlelight,  which  delt  A  doubtfull  sense  of  things,  not  so 


!    well  scene,  ns  felt.    1647  C.  HARVEY  Schola  Cordis  xxxiv. 

12  And  by  Thy  light  Possesse  my  sight  With  sense  of  an 
j  eternall  day.  1798  WORDS w.  Poems  Imag.t  Tintern,  Abb. 
i  95  A  sense  sublime  Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 

1855  BAGEHOT  Biogr.  Stud.  334  He  [Cobden]  excited  a  per- 
!  sonal  interest ;  he  left  what  may  be  called  a  setae  of  himself 
,  among  his  professed  enemies.  1876  HENLEY  Life  $  D. 
!  xxxiv.  Bk.  Verses  (1888)  100  And  the  darkening  air  Thrills 
.  with  a  sense  of  the  triumphing  night.  1887  W.  JAMES  in 
,  J\Iind  XII.  209  Such  expressions  as  the  abysmal  vault  of 

heaven,  the  endless  expanse  of  ocean,,  .give  the  sense  of  an 

enormous  horizon. 

14.  A  more  or  less  indefinite  consciousness  or 
impression  of  (a  fact,   state  of  things,   etc.)    as 
present  or  impending. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  m.  iii.  338  What  sense  had  I,  in  [Q.  i,  z 
of]  herstolne  houres  of  Lust?  1721  DE  FOE  Plague  (1756) 
285  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  after  the  Sense  of  the 
Thing  was  over,  an  officious  canting  of  religious  Things. 
1742  GRAY  Eton.  53  No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come. 
1759  HURD  Moral  Dial,  iv.  133  Her  parliaments  were  dis- 
posed to  wave  all  disputes  about  the  stretch  of  her  preroga- 
tive, from  a  sense  of  their  own  and  the  common  danger. 
1849  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  n.  i.  (1854)  I.  266  The  keenness 
of  pursuit  thus  engendered  [in  reading],  .takes  away  the 
sense  of  dulness  in  details.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  x. 
II.  592  In  a  very  few  days  the  confusion.. was  at  an  end, 
and  the  kingdom  wore  again  its  accustomed  aspect.  There 

j    was  a  general  sense  of  security.     1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours 
in  Library  (1892)  II.  67  There  are  few  books,  .that  do  not 
sadden  us  by  a  sense  of  incompleteness.     1874  GREEN  Short  • 
Hist.  viii.  §  2.  466  His  words,  .startled  English  ears  with  a 
sense  of  coming  danger  to  the  national  liberty. 

b.  const,  a  dependent  statement  or  question. 
1683  Pennsylv.  Arch,  I.  83  He  gave  Me  a  kind  of  a  cold 

*  Answer..,  and  I  had  a  real  sence  upon  Me,  that  he  is  not 
Right  to  thy  Interest,  1698  A.  BRAND  Enib,  ftlitsceny  into 
China  22  The  Resurrection  (which  they  believe,  without  the 
least  sense  whither  they  are  to  go  afterwards).  1713  JOHN- 
SON Guardian  No.  5  F  4  Which  gives  the  Mother  an  uneasie 
Sense,  that  Mrs.  Jane  really  is  what  her  Parent  has  a  mind 
to  continue  to  be.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bede  x,  Seth, 
always  timid  in  his  behaviour  towards  his  mother,  from  the 
sense  that  he  had  no  influence  over  her.  1888  BRYCE  Amer. 
Comtmv.  III.  Ixxxii.  84  The  spirit  of  Puritanism,  with. .its 
sense.. that  there  are  times  when  Agag  must  be  hewn  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord. 

15.  Mental  apprehension,  appreciation,  or  real- 
ization of  (some  truth,  fact,  state  of  things).    Also, 
f  comprehension,  perception  of  the  meaning  of. 

a  1540  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  360/2  Chrisostome  sayth,  Be- 
hold I  see  men  that  haue  no  trew  sence  of  holy  Scripture: 
yea  they  vnderstand  nothyng  at  all  therof.  1612  BACON 
Ess.t  Praise  (Arb.)  350  The  common  people  vnderstand  not 
many  excellent  vertues  :..but  of  the  highest  vertues  they 
haue  no  sense  or  perceiuing  at  all.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Fables  ccxlvij,  214  The  True  Intent  of  This  Fable  is  to 
Possess  us  with  a  Just  Sense  of  the  Vanity  and  Folly  of 
these  Craving  Appetites.  1758  S.  HAVWABDtSfFM.  xiv.  402 
To  have  a  just  sense  of  the  worth  of  a  soul.  1853  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  II.  j.  ii.  43  He  seemed  visited  by  a  sense 
of  the  vanity  of  all  things.  1871  MORLEY  Ctirlyle  in  Crit. 
Misc.  Ser.  i.  (1878)  175  The  same  sense  of  the  puniness  of 
man  in  the  centre  of  a  cruel  and  frowning  universe. 

b.  The  recognition  of  (a  duty,  virtue,  etc.)  as 
incumbent  upon  one,  or  as  a  motive  or  standard 
for  one's  own  conduct. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  i.  132  Do  not  beleeue  That  from  the 
sence  of  all  Ciuilitte,  I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your 
Reuerence.  1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  145  These  fel- 
lows have  no  sense  of  gratitude.  1779  Mirror  No.  35,  I 
was  conscious  of  an  inclination  to  oblige,  and  a  quick  sense 
of  propriety.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  223 
They  would  suffer  no  motives  to  influence  them  but  a  sense 
of  truth  and  justice.  1848  J.  MITCHEL  in  State  Trials  VI. 
697,  I  have  acted  in  this  business,  from  the  first,  under  a 
strong  sense  of  duty.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  III. 
xiii.  (1876)  296  He  appealed  to  their  sense  of  feudal  honour, 
fc.  (One* s}  sense  of  things :  perception  or  judge- 
ment of  what  is  right,  fitting,  etc.  Obs. 

a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  327  He  went  into  the 
humours  of  that  high  sort  of  people  beyond  what  became 
him,  perhaps  beyond  his  own  sense  of  things.  1719  DE  FOR 
Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  08  Whenever  they  come  to  a  true  Sense  of 
things,  they  will  find  Deliverance  from  Sin  a  much  greater 
Blessing,  than  Deliverance  from  Affliction. 

16.  Emotional   consciousness   of  something ;    a 
glad  or  sorrowful,  grateful  or  resentful  recognition 
of  (another  person^  conduct,  an  event,  a  fact  or 
a  condition  of  things). 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  i.  32  O  braue  lago,  honest,  and  iust, 
That  hast  such  Noble  sense  of  thy  Friends  wrong.  1643 
BAKER  Chron^  Ed-w.  II 149  The  King  in  a  calmer  humour, 
beganne  to  have  a  sense  of  the  Earle  of  Lancasters  execu- 
tion. 1643  Lane.  Tracts  Civil  War  (Chetham  Soc.)  6  Shew- 
ing, .our  heart-breaking  sence,  and  sorrow,  for  the  unhappy 
. .  Distraction  in  your  Majesties  Dominions.  1662  Bk. 
Com.  Prayer*  Gen.  Thanksgiving^  Give  us  that  due  sense 
of  all  thy  mercies.  1664  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II. 
172  He  declared  the  sence  his  Master  had  of  the  great  Ex- 
pressions of  kindness  which  he  had  received.  1726  BHOOME 
Pope's  Odyss,  xxiv.  Notes  V.  286  The  sense  I  have  of  this, 
and  other  instances  of  that  friendship.  1821  COMRV.  Syntax 
m.  iv.  (Chandos)  343  He  spoke  at  once  his  grateful  sense  Of 
her  warm  friendship  and  regard.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xi, 
While  he  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honour  with  which  she 
now  graced  him.  1856  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-bks.  (1870) 
II.  164  No  better  way  of  showing  our  sense  of  his  hospitality 
.  .has  occurred  to  us. 

f  b.  With  {great,  etc.)  sense :  with  (much) 
emotion,  feelingly.  Obs. 

1666  BUNYAN  Grace  Abound.  §  276  Now  this  part  of  my 
Work  I  fulfilled  with  great  sense. ..I  preached  what  I  felt, 
what  I  smartingly  did  feel.  1676  LADY  FANSHAWE  Mem. 
(1830)  247  Then  I  did  my  duty  to  the  Queen,  who  with  great 
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sensecondoled  my  loss.  <xi7is  BUKNET  Own  Time  (1823)  II. 
170  He  knew,  he  had  led  a  bad  life;  (of  which  he  spoke 
with  some  sense). 

17.  A  consciousness  or  recognition  of  (some 
quality,  condition,  etc.)  as  attaching  to  oneself; 
esp.  such  as  is  accompanied  by  inward  feeling  or 
emotion,  or  acts  as  a  motive  for  conduct. 

1614  EARL  STIRLING  Doomsday  v.  l.vxxiv,  Who  have  no 
sence  of  sinne,  nor  care  of  fame.  i66j  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^ 
yisit.Si\b,'lhat  the  sense  of  his  weakness  may  add  strength 
to  his  faith.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  lix.  59  The  smart 
brings  him  to  a  sense  of  his  Errour.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
I.  (Globe)  97  For  now  I  pray'd  with  a  Sense  of  my  Condi- 
tion. 1777  SHERIDAN  ScJi.  Scaiut.  in.  i,  Who.. has  done 


sequence!  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Three  Ages  n.  44  The 
nation  was  growing  bold  under  a  sense  of  injury.  1867 
RUSKIN  Time  $  Tide  ii.  §  7  The  healthy  sense  of  progress, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  strength  and  happiness  of  men. 
1872  SANFORD  Estim.  Eng.  Kings,  Chas.  /,  331  The  dignity 
of  bearing  in  Charles.,  was  sustained  by  a  profound  sense  of 
self-importance  and  superiority.  1888  LOWKLL  Heartsease 
(V  Rue  178  Giving  Eve  a  due  sense  of  her  crime.  1908  R. 
BAGOT  A.  Cuthbert  vi.  51  To  confess  herself  mistaken  was 
altogether  opposed  to  her  sense  of  personal  dignity. 

18.  An  opinion,  view,  or  judgement  held  or 
formed  fa.  by  an  individual.  To  speak  or  give 
one$  sense,  to  express  one's  opinion.  To  aboifnd 
in  one's  own  sense  :  see  ABOUND  z>.l  5.  Obs. 


Sfiiaalt's  Man  bee.  Guilty  13  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
my  sense.  1656  STANI.KY  Hist,  Philos.  v.  (1687)  171/2  Not 
engaging  himself  in  publick  Affairs  ; . .  because  the  Athenians 
were  accustomed  to  Laws  different  from  his  sense,  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam.  i.  ii.  §  138  (1740)  107  Under  the  Banner  of 
&c.  comes  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  and  the  Lords  of  his  Sense. 
1747  DR.  HOADLY  Suspicions  Hush.  i.  i,  My  Lord  Coke,  in  a 
Case  I  read  this  Morning,  speaks  my  Sense.  1761  HUME 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxiv.  80  The  entail  of  the  Crown  was  drawn 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  king,  and  probably  in  words 
dictated  by  him. 

b.  by  an  assemblage  of  persons  (or  by  a  majority 
of  their  number).  Now  somewhat  arch.  To  take  the 
sense  of,  to  ascertain  the  general  feelingor  opinion  of. 

1654  GODDARD  in  Introd.  to  Burtons  Diary  (1828)  I.  96 
Which  had  been  otherwise  declared  by  this  Parliament,  and 
seemed  still  to  be  the  general  sense  of  us  all.  1691  WOOD 
Athen.  Oxon.  II.  315  Prynne  afterwards  was  called  in  again 
to  receive  the  sense  of  the  House.  1778  WARNER  m  Jesse 
Selwyn  fy  Content}.  (1844)  HI-  343  Pray  let  us  take  the 
sense  of  the  University  ;— not  that  they  are  the  judges  whom 
I  most  admire.  1793  BURKE  Observ.  Conduct  Minority  §  44 
A  House  of  Commons  which  does  not  speak  the  sense  of  the 
people.  1817  [see  TAKE  v.  323].  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  vi.  II.  81  He  soon  found  that  he  had  against  him 
almost  the  whole  sense  of  Westminster  Hall.  1855  Ibid.  xv. 
III.  533  He  spoke,  he  told  the  King,  the  sense  of  a  great 
body  of  honest  gentlemen. 

t  C.  In  one's  sense,  in  one's  opinion,  according  to 
one's  judgement.  Obs. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  ii.  290,  I  am  not  sorry  neither,  Il'd 
haue  thee  Hue:  For  in  my  sense,  'tis  happinesse  to  die. 
a  1628  PRESTON  New  Covt.  (1634)  i?  But  because  in  his 
sence,  the  object  is  too  narrow,  there  is  something  he  would 
have  more.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  24  Merit,  that 
in  the  sense  of  all  nations,  gives  the  best  Title  to  True 
Praise.  1832  GREVILLE  Mem.  24  Feb.  (1874)  II.  263  The 
petition  turned  out  to  be  one  for  a  moderate  Reform,  more 
in  their  sense  than  in  the  Duke's  own. 

•f-  d.  const,  of  (a  person,  a  matter),  and  with 
clause  introduced  by  that.  Also,  favourable 
opinion,  high  estimate  of.  Obs. 

1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith  122  b,  Let  vs  see  what 
sence  he  had  of  monasticall  religion.  1638  STRAFFORD 
Lett.  (1739)  II.  195  Your  Lordship's  of  the  27th  of  June 
expresseth  more  Sense  of  me  than  I  am  worthy  of.  c  1650 
DENHAM  Of  Old  Age  813  Now  you,  my  friends,  my  sense 
of  Death  shall  hear.  1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2342/1  It 
is.. Our  constant  Sense  and  Opinion  ..  that  Conscience 
ought  not  to  be  constrained.  1744  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872) 
VIII.  39,  I  will  now  simply  tell  you  my  sense  of  these 
matters.  1760  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Cot.  Mass.  Bay  L  64 
A  letter,  wrote  from  New  England,  shews  the  sense  they 
had  of  him  after  they  had  made  trial.  1778  Miss  BURNEY 
Evelina  (1794)  I.  148  Pardon  the  earnestness  with  which  I 
write  my  sense  of  this  affair.  1785  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859) 
I.  497  Congress  have  studiously  avoided  giving  to  the  public 
their  sense  of  this  institution. 
III.  Meaning,  signification. 

19.  The  meaning  or  signification  of  a  word  or 
phrase ;  also,  any  one  of  the  different  meanings  of 
a  word,  or  that  which  it  bears  in  a  particular 
collocation  or  context. 

1530  PALSGR.  792  Where  re  signyfyeth  in  our  tonge  agayne, 
he  is  very  moche  used  in  this  sence  in  the  composycion  of 
verbes.  1538  ELVOT  Diet.  Pref.  A  iij,  As  well  for  the  diffi- 
cullie  in  the  true  expressynge  the  lyuely  sence  of  the  latine 
wordes.  1581  PETTIE  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  33 
We  give  a  large  sense  and  signification  to  this  word  (Ciuile). 
1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  r  16  There  bee  some  wordes  that 
bee  not  of  the  same  sense  euery  where.  1681  DRVDEN  Ahs. 
Sf  Achit.  1.965  (Jull'd  with  a  Patriot's  name,  whose  Modern 
sense  Is  one  that  woud  by  Law  supplant  his  Prince.  1729 
BUTLER  Sertn.  Wks.  1874  11.22  Here  then  are  two  different 
senses  of  the  word  nature.  i8oa  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral 
T.  (1816)  I.  6  Education,  in  the  enlarged  sense  of  the  word. 
1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  78  Cheating  conscience  so 
With  words  depleted  of  their  natural  sense. 

b.  A  meaning  recorded  in  a  dictionary,  etc. 

1755  JOHNSON  Diet,  Pref,,  The  solution  of  all  difficulties.. 
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must  be  sought  in  the  examples,  subjoined  to  the  various 
senses  of  each  word.  1818  TODD,  Largeheartedness. .  .See 
the  fourth  sense  of  Largeness.  1887  SKEAT  Gosp.  S.  Matt. 
in  Ags.  Pref.  7  See  the  fifth  sense  of  the  verb  bield  in 
Murray's  New  English  Dictionary. 

2O.  The    meaning   of  words    in    connected    or 

continuous  speech ;  the  meaning  of  a  passage  or 

context.     Also,    one  of  two   or   more    meanings 

which  the  words  naturally  bear  or  are  held  to  bear. 

1513  Bttlade  to  A  uthor  in  Bradshaiv's  St.  Werburge  ( 1 887) 

201  0  frutefull  histore.. With  termes  exquised  and  sence 

retoriall.    1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  15  Thoughe  we  shuldegyve 

worde  for  worde,  yet  the  sens  shulde  moche  differ  betwene 

our  long  and  theyrs.     1549  Compl,  Scot.  x.  83  Cayphas.. 

spak  treu  prophesy e;  but  sit  he  and  the  iueis  interpret  it  to 

the  vrang  sens.    1560  Ovid's  Narcissus  A  iv,  Thou  speakest 

words,  the  sence  whereof,  myne  eares  can  not  deserne.     1611 

BIBLE  Neh.  viii.  8  So  they  read  in  the  booke,  in  the  Law  of 

God   distinctly,  and   gaue  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to 

vnderstand  the  reading,    a  1674  CLARENDON /tol.  Reb.\i\i. 

§  79  The  King's  letter  would  not  bear  that  sense.    1684  Ros- 

COMMON  Ess.  Tr.  Verse  346  The  sound  is  still  a  Comment 

to  the  Sense.     1699  BENTLEV  Phal.  141  We  must  read  n-po- 

irojAwwr,  as  the  learned  Mr.  Stanley  guessM  from  the  Sense 

of  the  place.     1768  GRAY  in  Corr.  vv.  Nichalk  (1843)  73  In 

the  second  letter,  he  is  conscious  he  had  gone  too  far  in  his 

expressions,  and  tries  to  give  them  a  sense  they  will  not 

bear.     (1x768  SECKER  Serm.  (1770)  I.   in.  66  And   lastly, 

)    Abstain  from  all  Appearance  of  Evil.     It  might  be  trans- 

,    lated,  from  every  Kind  of  Evil.     But  even  then,  the  Sense 

i    would  be  much  the  same.     1863  GKO.  ELIOT  Rontola  i.  vii, 

I     He  had  barely  enough  Greek  to  make  out  the  sense  of  the 

!     epigram.     1885  Diary  of  Actress  87  How  I  got  the  words, 

'    or  the  sense  of  the  words,  into  my  head  I  don't  know. 

b.   The  meaning  or  interpretation  of  a  dream, 
or  of  anything  cryptic  or  symbolical. 

1584  13.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  \.  n  It  is  needful  then  yl..I  lay 
open  vnto  you  the  true  meaning  and  .sence  of  the  dreame. 
1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  Prol.  12  'Gainst  these,  haue  we 
put  on  this  forc't  defence  :  Whereof  the  allegoric  and  hid 
sence  Is,  that  a  well  erected  confidence  Can  fright  their 
pride,  and  laugh  their  folly  hence.  1650  FULLER  Pisgak  i. 
iv.  9  Which  passage  may  serve  as  a  parable,  whereof  our 
Saviour  himself  is  the  sense. 

O.  The  gist,  upshot,  or  general  purport  of  words 
spoken  or  written,  f  To  that  sense,  to  that  effect. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  268  With 
lettres  to  the  Gouernour..  ;  Quhuirof  this  was  the  sence, 
that  thay  suld  remayne  constant  and  true  in  thalr  promise. 
0:1700  EVELYN  Diary  18  Aug.  1673,  Where  he  read. .that 
he  should  not  long  enjoy  it,  but  should  die,  or  expressions  to 
that  sense.  1777  SIR  W.  JONES  Poems t  Ess.  \.  166  This  is  the 
general  sense  of  his  remark.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xxi.  IV.  575  They  proceeded  to  pass  several  votes,  the  sense 
of  which  was  finally  summed  up  in  an  address  to  the  King. 
1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  i.  iv.  g  Of  this  epistle  Mano  made 
the  sense  Ampler  by  various  tidings  that  he  brought. 

21.  Any  of  the  various  meanings  or  interpretations 
(literal^  mysticyanagogic,  moral,  -\ghostly,  spiritual, 
etc.)   of  which,   according   to   the   principles   of 
patristic  and  mediaeval  exegesis,  a  word  or  passage 
of  Holy  Scripture  was  considered  to  be  susceptible. 
Hence  tratisf.  with  reference  to  similar  methods 
of  interpretation  as  applied  to  other  writings. 

c  1400  Prol.  Wyclif^Bible  xiiL  52-3  And  of  these  iiij.  sensis, 
either  vndirstondingis,  may  be  set  ensaumple  in  this  word 
Jerusalem;  for  bi  the  literal  vndirstonding  Jerusalem 
singnefieth  a  cyte..j  bi  moral  sense,  .bi  sense  allegorik.  .bi 
sence  anagogik  [etc.].  Ibid.  xiv.  54  The  historial,  either 
literal  sense,  and  the  mystik,  either  goostly  sense,  is  taken 
vndir  the  same  lettre.  1446  LYDG.  Nightingale  i.  16  Com- 
mandyng  theym  to  here  wyth  tendernesse  Of  this  your 
nightyngale  the  gostly  sense.  1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  vii. 
(Percy  Soc.)  28  To  moralise  thy  lytterall  censes  trewe.  1549 
COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  Cor.  xiii.  1-3  The  gyft  of 
prophecie,  wherby  I  know  all  the  secrete  senses  of  the 
scriptures.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  232  These  Greekes,  as  in 
this  point,  so  in  all  other,  follow  the  literall  sense  of  the 
Scriptures,  _  1751  JORTIN  Serin.  (1771)  I.  i.  2  The  ancient 
Christians  imitated  the  Jews  in  finding  out  Senses  in  the 
Scriptures,  which  were  never  intended. 

22.  In  a  (specified)  sense,  according  to  a  par- 
ticular acceptation  or  interpretation  (of  a  word, 
phrase,  etc.).     Often   in  phrases,   in  a  sense,  in 
sonu  sense,  in  any  sense,  in  no  sense,  in  all  senses 
(which  sometimes  come  to  mean  *  in  some  degree ', 
*  in  no  respect ',  '  on  every  account ',  etc.). 

'593  SHAKS.  Lttcr.  324  He  in  the  worst  sence  consters  their 
denial!.  1596—  Tain.  Shr.  v.  ii.  141  It  blots  thy  beautie... 
And  in  no  sence  is  meete  or  amiable.  1660  R.COKE  Justice 
yind,  22  Resistance  is  usually  taken  in  an  ill  sence,  as  when 
the  subordinate  resists  his  superior.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n. 
ii.  82  Not  that  they  really  cuff  or  fence,  But  in  a  Spiritual 
Mistique  sence.  1719  \\.  WOOD  Surv,  Trade  317  Tho'  we 
destroyed  so  many  capital  Ships  of  France  the  two  last 
Wars,  yet.. in  some  sence,  the  Naval  Strength  of  France  is 
rather  encreased  than  diminished.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \. 
(Globe)  97-8  Yet  the  Island  was  certainly  a  Prison  to  me, 
and  that  in  the  worst  Sense  in  the  World  ;  but  now  I  learn'd 
to  take  it  in  another  Sense.  1745  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Let.  to  Ctess  Oxford  i  June  (1893)  H.  140  This  is  the  first 
prize  that  ever  came  to  my  share,  and  that  is  owing  to  your 
ladyship  in  all  senses.  1853  MAURICE  Propk.  $  Kings  ii.  22 
All  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  dramatical.  1871 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  228  Thai  one  among 
the  Conqueror's  children  who  alone  could  be  looked  on  as  in 
any  sense  an  Englishman.  1878  C.  STANFORD  Sytnb.  Christ 
\.  10  Abram,  whose  vocation  was  so  high,.. bows  to  him  as 
one  whose  vocation  was  in  some  sense  higher  than  his  own. 
a  1881  A.  BARRATT  Phys.  Metentpiric  (1883)  110  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  body  is  of  course  in  a  sense  its  inner  nature. 
1910  J.  SARGEAUNT  Drydcn's  Poems  Introd.  21  If  no  poet  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  at  least  a  surpassing 
rhetorician. 
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f23.  The  meaning  of  a  speaker  or  writer;  the 
substance,  purport,  or  intention  of  what  he  says. 

cx4oo  Prol.  Wyclif  Bible  xv.  59  Austyn  seith-.that  if 
equiupk  worclis  be  not  translated  into  the  sense,  either  vndur- 
stonding,  of  the  autour,  it  is  errour.  1540  PALSGH.  Acolastus 
Prol.  B  ij  b,  Our  play,  .vnder  whose  couert  or  darke  mean- 
yng,  thou  haste  a  secrete  sence  or  hydde  intent.  1596  SHAKS. 
Taut.  Shr.  v.  ii.  18  You  are  verie  sencible,  and  yet  you  misse 
my  sence  :  I  meane  Hortentio  is  afeard  of  you.  a  1619 
FOTHERBY  Atheom.  \\.  viii.  §  5  (1622)  290  His  Expositor, 
Elias  Cretenbi.s,  deliuerelh  his  sense  in  the  same  hight  of 
words.  1700  URYDEN  Prcf.  to  Fables  F  3  Where  I  have 
been  wrongfully  accus'd  and  my  Sense  wire-drawn  into 
Blasphemy  or  Bawdry.  1710  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to 
Bf>.  Salisbury  20  July  (1893)  II.  2,  I  endeavoured  at  no 
beauty  of  style,  but  to  keep  as  literally  as  I  could  to  the 
sense  of  the  author  [Epictetus].  1735  Pone  Donne  Sat.  ii. 
126  Let  no  Court  Sycophant  pervert  my  sense. 

24.  In  a  (specified)    sense  :    with   a  particular 
aim  or  purpose  (in   speaking   or  writing) ;    to  a 
(given)  effect. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rei1,  I.  n.  iv,  France,  .is  now  beginning 
to  sp-jak  also  ;  and  speaks,  in  that  same  sense.  1837  MOORE 
Diary  Q  Aus.  inJtfeta.Vll.  196  The  Fireworshippers,  he 
told  me,  had  been  translated  in  Poland  in  a  Polish  sense. 
1883  L.  OLIPHANT  Altiora  Feto  II.  118  He  had  no  scruple 
in  writing  to  the  Baroness  in  the  above  bcuse. 

25.  A   connected    scries    of  ideas   expressed    in 
words  ;  the  substance  of  a  passage. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholcm.  ir.  (Arb.)  93  Mctaphrush  i^,  to 
take  some  notable  place  out  of  a  good  Poete,  and  turn  the 
.same  sens  into  meter,  or  into  other  \vordt->  in  Prose.  1582 
T.WATSON  Cent  it  rie  of  Love  Ixxxvi.  (Arb.)  122  The  sense 
uf  this  Sonnet  Is  for  the  must  part  taken  out  of  a  letter,  which 
/Eneas  Syluius  wrote  vnto  his  friend.  1748  RICHARUSON 
C/arissatVlI.  197  She  took  the  pen,  and  .  .supported  :  y  Mi-. 
Lovick,  wrote  the  conclusion..  .You  will  find  the  sense  bur 
prizingly  intire,  her  weakne^-  considered. 

26.  A  passage,  context,  or  set  of"  sentences,  ex- 
pressed in  bare  prose,  used   as   material    for    the 
composition    of    Latin    or    Greek    verses.     Also 
allusively.     Also  attrib.,  as  sense  verses. 

1693  LOCKE  Editc.  §  171  It  is  usual  in  such  Cases  for  the 

poor  Children  to  go  to  those  of  higher  Forms  with    thi^ 

Petition,  Pray  gh>e  me  a  little  Sense.    i743CnKsii;Rp.  Lett. 

.    xcviii.  (1792)  I.  275  As  you  are  now  got  into  sense  verges, 

,    remember,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  put  a  little  comiinii 

|     utilise  into  hfXiiineitrs  and  pentameters.  1765  G.  WILLIAM**  in 

|     Jesse . SWity '« <V  Contciup.  (1843)  '•  3DI  When  you  write  next 

to  me,  give  me  some  stttse^  as  the  boys  say,  that  I  may 

answer  for  you  ;is  often  a-,  you  are  attacked.    1892  W.  CORY 

Lett.  <V  Jrnls.  (1897)  564  Write  a  paper  on  governesses.     I 

can  give  you  '  sense  ',  as  the  hoys  say  about  verses. 

27.  Discourse  that  has  a.  satisfactory  and  intelli- 
gible meaning.     Phr.  to  talk^  speak,  write  (good} 
sense.     To  make  sense  of,  to  find  a  meaning  in. 
Of  discourse :    To  give,  have,  make  sense,  to  be 
intelligible. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  II'.  n.  i.  129  Beleeue  it  (Pa:;-  he 
speakes  sence.  1671  MILTON  F.  A',  iv.  236  A  third  sort 
doubted  all  things,  though  plain  sence.  1682  DHVUEN  M,IL 
J'lecktioe  20  The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Sh[adwell]  never  deviates  into  sense.  1685  in  Verney 
Mem.  (i  899)  I V.  344  Hot-headed  people  that  can't  speak  sense, 
hate  to  hear  it.  1686  [ALLix]  Dissert,  iv.  in  Ratraninus 
Body  #  BI.  (1688)  68,  I  must  needs  say,  that  I  cannot  make 
sence  of  him,  if  he  mean  not  as  the  French  Translator  hath 
rendered  him.  1721  A.  MALCOLM  Treat.  Mus.  538  This,  to 
make  any  Sense,  must  signify  that  [etc.].  1746  FRANCIS 
Hor.  Epist.  n.  ii.  190  Rather.  .Than  write  good  Sen.se,  and 
smart  severely  for't.  1857  RUSKIN  Fol.  Econ.  Art  i.  §  8 
That  is  a  wholly  barbarous  use  of  the  word,  .for  it  is  not 
English,  it  is  bad  Greek,  and  it  is  worse  sense.  1870  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  264  In  the  first  authentic  edition.. 
the  words,  I  believe,  ran,  '  and  a  table  of  green  fields  ',  which 
has  no  sen^e.  1910  J.  SARGKAUNT  Dry  dens  Poems  Introd. 
23  This  is  the  only  reading  that  gives  any  sen^e.  Mod.  Now 
you  are  talking  sense. 

28.  What  is  wise  or  reasonable.     There  is  no 
sense  (in  doing  something) :  it  is  unreasonable  or 
useless  (to  do  it).    •(•  It  is  to  (good}  sense  (obs.),  it 
stands  to  sense  (colloq.)  :  it  is  reasonable,  it  stands 
to  reason. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  98  He  [Cardinal 
Allen]  was  often  wont  to  say,  that  seeing  England  was  lost 
and  gone  from  her  ancient  faith. .it  was  to  good  sense  that 
we  and  all  their  posterity  should  be  punished.  1603  SHAKS. 
Meas.forM.  v.  i.  226  As  there  is  sence  in  truth,  and  truth  in 
vertue.  Ibid.  438  Against  all  sence  you  doe  importune  her. 
1639  N.  N.  tr.  Du  Boss's  Compl.  Woman  n.  73  There  is  no 
sense  I  should  leave  out  this  goodly  vertue.  1847  EMILV 
BRONTE  Wnthering  H.  ix,  '  Aw  sud  more  likker  look  for  th1 
horse  ',  he  replied.  '  It  'ud  be  tub  more  sense  '.  1859  Habits 
o/Gd.  Society  54  The  more  fashionable.,  were  distinguished 
for  the  smartness,  not  the  sense  of  their  conversation.  1859 
GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bfde  xxi,  There's  a  good  deal  o'  sense 
in  what  you  say,  Mr.  Massey.  Ibid,  xxiii,  It  stands  to 
sense.. as  old  Mr.  Poyser,  as  is  th'  oldest  man  i'  the  room, 
should  sit  at  top  o'  the  table.  1897  KIPLING  Capt.  Cour.  iii. 
65  '  What's  the  sense  o'  wastin*  canvas  ? ' 

29.  [After  K.  sens."]  A  direction  in  which  motion 
takes  place,  rare. 

1797  SIR  G.  STAUNTON  Ace.  Embassy  (1798)  II.  5  Cords 
were  attached  to  the  canvas,  with  a  contrivance  to  enable 
persons  underneath  to  move  it  in  any  sense  that  was 
necessary.  1900  H.  C.  JONES  Theory  Electrolytic  Dissoc. 
61  If  the  reaction  is  reversible,  .then  there  will  exist  a  force 
which  tends  to  stop  tbe  original  reaction,  and  to  set  up  one 
in  exactly  the  opposite  sense. 

IV.  30.  attrib.  and  Comb.y  as  sense-ionscious- 
tuss,  -impression,  -knowledge^  -organ^  'perception^ 
objective,  as  setise-pUaser ;  sense-bereaving ',  -con- 
founding^  -confusing^  -ravishing  adjs. ;  instru- 
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mental,  etc.,  as  sense-besotted^  -bound,  -distracted 
adjs.  Also  sense-box  jocular,  the  head  ;  sense- 
carrier  Anglo-frisk,  one  who  expresses  the  col- 
lective opinion  of  a  group  or  party. 

1597  DRAYTON  Heroic  Ep.,  Isabel  to^  Mortutter  29  Those 
*sence-bereauing  stalkes  That  grow  in  shadie  Proserpines 
darke  walkes.     1647  C.  HARVEY  Schola  Cordis  iv.  7  Poore, 
silly,  simple,  *sense-besotted  soule.     1620  QUARLES  Feast 
for  Wormes  (1638)  13  His  *sense-bound  heart  relents  not. 

1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia  viii.  99  The  coarse  and  sense-bound 
tribe  who  can  appreciate  nothing  but  what  is  palpable  to 
sense  and  sight !  1808  E.  S.  BAHKETT  Miss-led  General  132 
Spun  from  my  own  *sense-box.  1879  MCCARTHY  O'^n 
Times  I.  xvi.  401  Thenceforward  he  was  really  the  mouth- 
piece and  the  *sense-carrier  of  his  party.  1887  DOWDEN 
Shelley  I.  vi.  247  Eliza,  .had.  .evidently  been  assigned  the 
position  of  sense-carrier  to  the  others.  1600  TOURNEUR 
Trans.  Metatnorph,  xlvii,  Amazed  with  *sence-confounding 
wretchednesse.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  i.  viii,  One 
*sense.confusing  tumult.  1874  REYNOLDS  John  Bapt.  iii. 
§  3.  201  The  prophet's  ordinary  *sense -consciousness  was 
suspended.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  in.  (1632}  07  With 
that,  in-rush  the  *sense-distracted  Crew.  1862  SPENCER 
First  Princ.  \.  iv.  §  22  (1875)  69  The  Ulusiveness  of *sense- 
impressions.  1847  LEWES  Biog.  Hist.  Philos.  I.  in  The 
distinction  between  *sense-knowledge  and  reflective  know- 
ledge. 1854  OWES  Skel.  fy  Teeth  (1855)  13  Brain  and  *sense- 
organs,  1868  N.  PORTER  Hum.  Intellect  §  102  (1872)  119 
We  define  'Sense-perception  as  that  power  of  the  intellect 
by  which  it  gains  the  knowledge  of  material  objects.  1600 
SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  i.  xiv.  I  5,  When  these  *sence- 
pleasers  haue  come  from  any  of  their  sports.  1638  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav,  (ed.  2)  266  Theayre  is  a  compound  of  *sense- 
ravishing  odours. 

Sense  (sens),  v.     Also  6-7  sence,  7  sens.     [f. 

the  sb.] 

fl.  trans.  To  perceive  (an  outward  object)  by 
the  senses  ;  also,  to  feel  (pain).  Obs. 

1598  ROWLANDS  Betray.  Christ  D  j,  Could  sinnes-besotted, 
hell-path  wrandrers,  see  The  horrours  on  an  out-cast  wretch 
imposed,   Or   sence  the  inward  worme  that  gnaweth  me. 
1682  FLAVEL  Fear  129  They  loved  their  lives,  and  sensed 
their  pains  as  well  as  you.    1873  WILL  CARLETON  Farm  Ball. 
33  O  God  !  if  you  want  a  man  to  sense  the  pains  of  hell, 
Before  you  pitch  him  in  just  keep  him  in  heaven  a  spell  ! 

b.  To  feel,  be  conscious  of  (an  inward  state,  etc.). 

1685  W.  ADAMS  Dcdham  Pulpit  86  The  man  that  does  duly 
sense  his  spiritual  poverty.     1755  AMOKY   Mem.  (1769)  I. 
Ded.  6  Your  books  and  philosophy. .hinder  you  from  ever 
benbing  the  irksomeness  of  solitude  and  indolence. 
fc.  To  test,  make  trial  of.    06s. 

a.  1688  BUN  VAN  Christ  Compl.  Saviour  Wks.  1852  I.  221/1 
To  sense  smell  and  taste  what  saving  is.  .is  a  rare  thing  kept 
close  from  most,  ti  1688  —  Expos.  Gen.  iii.  ibid.  II.  431/1 
She  took  Satan's  arguments  into  consideration  and  sensed 
or  tasted  them  ;  not  by  the  word  of  God,  but  her  own  natural 
or  rather  sore-deluded  fancy. 

f  2.  To  expound  the  sense  or  meaning  of ;  to 
ascribe  a  meaning  to ;  to  take  or  understand  in 
a  particular  sense.  Also,  to  explain  (to  be  some- 
thing). Obs. 

1623  AILESBURY  Serin.  4  The  first  [exposition],  .is  Origens, 
who  hath  sensed  the  bodie  to  be  the  church,  a  1631  DONNE 
Polydoron  (1650)  88  The  word  good  fellow  as  it  is  now 
senced  by  the  vulgar,  imports  a  drunkard.  1643  TRAPP 
Comm.  Gen.  xx.  16  Some  sense  the  text  thus.  1687  STIL- 
LINGFL.  Doctr.  Trin.  fy  Trans  ttbst.  11.  2,  Pr.  How  doth  it 
(sc.  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity]  appear?  P.  By  the  Scrip- 
ture sensed  by  the  Church.  1726  WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  III. 
261  Dr.  Clarke  at  first  tried  to  reconcile  his  doctrine  to  that 
of  the  Church  of  England,  by  sensing  the  Articles. 

3.  To  perceive,  become  aware  of,  *  feel '  (some- 
thing present,  a  fact,  state  of  things,  etc.)  not  by 
direct  perception  but  more  or  less  vaguely  or  in- 
stinctively.   (Often  app.  a  nonce-word,  adopted  by 
the  writer  to  express  a  particular  shade  of  meaning.) 

1872  L.  OLIPHANT  Let.  in  Life  (1891)  101  He  'senses'  the 
least  coldness  towards  himself,  and  it  stops  everything. 
1885  HORNADAY  2  Yrs.  in  Jungle  jivii.  189  The  herd  sensed 
the  danger  and  made  off.  1904  M.  HEWLETT  Queen  sQuair 
i.  vii.  102  Queen  Mary  watched  her  closely,  sensing  an 
enemy.  1904  S.  E.  WHITE  Forest  iii.  28  You  must  travel 
three  or  four  days  from  such  a  place  before  you  sense  the 
forest  in  its  vastness. 

4.  To  understand,  comprehend,  grasp,  '  take  in '. 
Chiefly  U.  S.  and  dial, 

1860  BARTI.ETT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  To  sense,  to  compre- 
hend;  as,  'Do  you  sense  that?'  New  England.  1885 
MERRIAM  in  Century  Mag.  XXX.  832  He.. got  at  the  plans 
of  the  leaders,  the  temper  of  the  crowd,  sensed  the  whole 
situation.  1851  HARDY  Tess  xlviii,  I  cannot  sense  your 
meaning  sometimes.  1893  E.D.  }?\WC.KTT  Riddle  of  Universe 
Proem  2  He  should  sense  how  this  spectacle  belittles  the 
theology  of  his  fellows. 

5.  Philos.  To  have  a  sense- perception  of.     Also 
absol.,  to  experience  sensations. 

i66iGLANViLL  Van.  Dogm.  xxii.2i8  Is  he  [the  Sciolist]  sure, 
that  objects  are  not  otherwise  sensed  by  others,  then  they  are 
by  him?  1704  N  ORRIS  fdeat  World  \\.  ii.  81  All  that  we  sense 
or  experience  are  the  outward  actions  and  motions  which 
proceed  from  them.  1884  [LAURIE]  Metaph.  Nova  $  Vet.  91 
But  we  did  not  then  perceive  extension  or  space  as  sucn, 
although  it  was,/*?//  in  the  very  first  breath  which  conscious. 
ness  drew,  and  was  afterwards  sensed.  1904  TITCHENER  tr. 
Wundfs  Physio  L  Psychol.  1. 14  We  may  sense  in  dreams,  or 
in  a  state  of  hallucination,  as  intensively  as  we  sense  under 
the  operation  of  actual  sensory  stimuli.  1909  Q.  Rev.  Oct. 
434  The  impossible  assumption  that  there  are  sensations 
which  are  not  '  sensed  '. 

Hence  Sensed///,  a.,  Se'nsing^/.  sb.  and ppl.a. 

1647  tr-  Behmen's  Clavis  §  218  Wherein  the  Naturall  will 
separateth  it  selfe  in  its  Center,  into  a  sensing.  1656-63  Be. 
W.  LUCY  Observ.  Hobbes  37  When  we  have  discerned 
things  by  our  senses,  and  the  act  of  sensing  (pardon  that 
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word  sensing^  it  is  unusual  1,  yet  significant)  is  done.  1659 
HEYLIN  Certamen  Epist.  6  It  is  another  subject  (the  sensing 
of  the  word  Puritan)  that  I  am  speaking  of.  1884  [LAURIE] 
Metaph.  Nova  fy  Vet.  26  The  subject  as  Will,,  itself  goes  out 
and  seizes  the  sensed  object.  1906  LAURIE  Synthetica  I.  18 
The  feeling  of  an  object  by  a  subject-being  or  entity  and  the 
re-flexion  of  it  into  its  cosmic  locus  I  call  rudimentary  sensing, 
or  sensation. 

Sense,  obs.  form  of  CENSE  sb±,  v.lt  st>.2,  v.2 

c  1550  Disc.  Common  Weal  Eng.  (1893)  77  In  paiment  of 
theire  rentes,  customes  and  senses.  1623  tr.  Paving's  Theat. 
Honour  \.  vi.  54  The  sonnes..are  not  sensed  and  reputed 
to  be  noble  [F.  ne  sont  censez  et  reputes  Nobles].  1657 
W.  MORICE  Coena  Pref.  i  The  Ministery,  whose  honor  and 
maintenance  I  have  ever  sensed  to  be  very  much  of  the 
interest  of  Religion. 

Sensed,  a.  [f.  SENSE  sb.  +  -ED  ^.  Cf.  F.  sensf, 
L.  sensatus :  see  SENSATE  a.~\  Only  with  defining 
word  (adj.  or  adv.). 

1.  Having  a  specified  sense  or  meaning. 

1577  B.  GaoGtHeresbach^sHjisb.  in.  (1586)  147  b,  Thisolde 
englishe  Distichotti  better  sensed,  then  footed.  1624  H. 
MASON  New  A rt  Lying  v.  90  They  call  it  Equiuocall,  be- 
cause it  is  a  double-sensed  Proposition.  1670  EACHARD 
Contempt  of  Clergy  10  The  committing  of  sucli  high  and 
brave  sens'd  Poems  to  a  School-boy,  a  1850  ROSSETTI 
Dante  fy  Circle  i.  (1874)  236  His  words  ate  wonderfully 
deep,  Oft  doubly  sensed,  asking  interpreter. 

t  2.  Having  wits  or  senses.  Obs. 

1582  HESTER  Secrt  Phiorav.  L  xxii.  23  Feuer  corrupteth 
also  the  sences,  so  that  the  sicke  is  not  stable  senced. 

Senseful  (se-nsful),  a.    [f.  SENSE  sb.  +  -FUL.] 

1.  Full  of  sense  or  meaning  ;  significant. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  vi.  097  And  gave  thee  power 
(as  Master.)  to  impose  Fit  sense-full  Names  unto  the  Hoast 
that  rowes  In  watery  Regions.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  iv. 
37  The  Ladie  hearkning  to  his  sensefull  speach,  Found 
nothing  that  he  said,  vnmeet  nor  geason,  Hauing  oft  scene 
it  tryde,  as  he  did  teach.  1683  D.  A.  Art  Converse  44  Not 
sharp  enough  to  conceive  at  the  first.. a  senseful  and  witty 
word.  1865  CARD.  WISEMAN  Shaks.  9  It  is  not  like  that  of 
the  printer,  who,  from  a  chaotic  heap  of  seemingly  unmean- 
ing lead,  draws  out  letter  after  letter,  and  so  disposes  them 
that  they  shall  make  senseful.. lines. 

f2.  Intelligent.  Obs. 

1598  MARSTON  Pigmalwn,  etc.  Sat.  iv.  70  Prometheus  who 
celestiall  fier  Did  steale  from  heauen,  therewith  to  inspire 
Our  earthly  bodies  with  a  sencefull  minde.  ^1700  NOUKIS 
(J.),  Men,  otherwise  senseful  and  ingenious,quotesuch  things 
out  of  an  author  as  would  never  pass  in  conversation. 

Senseless  (se-nsles),  a.  Forms  :  see  SENSE 
sb.  Also  superL  6-7  sense-,  sencelest.  [f.  SENSE 
sb.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Of  persons,  their  bodies  or  organs:  Destitute 
or  deprived  of  sensation  ;  physically  insentient. 

1557  GRIMALDE  Cicerrfs  Deatk\\\  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.}  125 
Popilius  flyeth,  therwhyle :  and,  leauyng  there  The  sens- 
lesse stock,  a  gryzely  sight  doth  bear  Vnto  Antonius  boord, 
with  mischief  fed.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  25,  I 
would  I  were  senselesse  sir,  that  I  might  not  feele  your  blowes. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  306  His  cheekes  must  not  be 
pinched  by  the  bridle,  least  the  skin  grow  sencelesse.  1621 
G.  SANDVS  Oviifs  Met,  \\.  (1626)  37  And  stifning  cold  benums 
her  senselesse  lims. 

transf.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mono  11.  ii.  67  One  that  among 
us  was  in  company  Felt  his  knees  smitten  with  asenseless  cold. 
b.  That  is  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

1583  FORMAN  Diary  (\%$g)  18,  I  was  sensles  eight  howares. 
1595  Co.*  ton's  BlaJichardyn  liv.  212   More  to  hasten  on 
deathes  speedy  pace  to  this  sencles  olde  man.     1778  Miss 
BURNKY  Evelina  xxxiii,  I  was  almost  senseless  with  terror. 
1820  BYRON  yuan  iv.  xxx,  Strange  state  of  being  !  (for  'tis 
still  to  be)  Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  433  His  wife.. was  carried 
senseless  to  her  chamber.  1889  GRETTON  Memory's  Harkback 
109  Where  the  poor  fellow  was  lying  senseless  from  his  fall. 

f  C.  Said  of  sleep,  death,  the  grave,  etc.    Obs. 

1576  FLEMING  Punopl.  Epist.  67  What  harme  can  there  be 
in  death  ?  which  if  it  were  not  senselesse,  might  much  rather 
be  termed  immortalitte,  then  death,   a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia 
in.  (Sommer)  343  With  that,  he  stabbed  himselfe  into  diuers 

E  laces  of  his  breast  and  throte,  vntill  those  wounds.,  brought 
im  to  the  senselesse  gate  of  death.  1627  BERNARD  Guide 
Grand-Jury  i.  ii.  13  In  another  disease.. the  sicke  are., 
surprized  with  a  senselesse  trance,  a  x674TRAHERNE/>^/. 
Wks.  (1003)  71  Those  joy^s  and  praises  must  repair  To  us, 
which  'tis  a  sin  To  bury  in  a  senseless  tomb. 

d.  Of  things  ;  Incapable  of  sensation  or  per- 
ception. 

1577  tr.  Bullinger*s  Decades  ii.  ii.  (1592)  123  What  needest 
thou  any  more  hereafter,  to  hunt  after  senselesse  Idoles  ? 
1579  SPENSER  Shepk.  Cal.  Feb.  205  Semed,  the  sencelesse  yron 
did  feare,  Or  to  wrong  holy  eld  did  forbeare.    1602  SHAKS. 
Ham.  n.  ii.  496  Then  senselesse  Illium,  Seeming  to  feele  his 
blow,  with  flaming  top  Stoopes  to  his  Bace,  and  with  a  hideous 
crash  Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus  eare.    1610  TOFTE  Hon.  Acad. 
15  Love  doth  willing  draw  The  hardest  hearts  and  sencelest 
rocks  of  Epyr  with  great  awe.     1730  A.  HILL  Zara  in.  L 
(near   end),   I   stand,   immoveable,  like   senseless   marble  ! 
i8as  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  $  Princ.  viii.  III. 
105  As  he  reflected  whither  the  senseless  paper  [a  letter]  was 
soon  to  be  conveyed.     1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus\\\v.  165 The 
brutish  winds,  .senseless,  voiceless,  inhuman  Utter 'd   cry 
they  hear  not,  in  answers  hollow  reply  not. 

2.  Destitute  of  mental  sensibility,   incapable  of 
feeling   or   perception.     Also,    having    no   sense, 
feeling,  or  consciousness  of  something.    Now  rare 
or  Obs. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin  s  Inst.  i.  iv.  4  b,  Those  that  chokyng 
the  light  of  nature,  do  of  purpose  make  them  selues  senselesse 
[F.  s*abrutissent\.  1581  PETTIE  tr.  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  II, 
(1586)  50  b,  Which  is  a  signe  not  onelie  of  presumptious  arro- 
gancie,  but  also  of  senseless  brutishnesse.  i6oa  MARSTON 
A ntonio's  Rev.  i.  i,  Piero . .  is  no  nuinmed  lord,  Senselesse  of 


SENSELESSNESS. 

all  true  touch.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  \.  \.  135,  I  am  senselesse 
of  your  Wrath.  1612  PEACHAM  Genii.  Exerc.  i.  xvii.  59  To 
draw  Mars  like  a  yong  Hippolitus  with  an  effeminate  counte- 
nance., proceedeth  of  a  sencelesse  &  ouercold  aiudgement. 
1680  OTWAY  Orphans,  vii.  2068  Why  wert  thou  Deaf  to  my 
Cries  and  senseless  of  my  Pains.  1784  COWPER  Task  i.  516 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms.  1796  COLERIDGE  Lett,  (1895)  171 
Your  poor  father  is,  I  hope,  almost  senseless  of  this  calamity. 

1818  SHELLEY  Eugan.  Hills  36  Senseless  is  the  breast,  and 
cold,  Which  relenting  love  would  fold. 

t  b.   Unconscious  that.     Obs. 

1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  v.  xiii,  As  though  he  thought 
not  on  it,  As  he  were  senseless  that  it  should  forgoe  him. 

3.  Of  a  person,  etc.  :  Devoid  of  sense  or  intelli- 
gence, stupid,  silly,  foolish. 

1565  CALFHILL  Answ.  Martial? s  Treat.  Cross  '\\.  42  b,  I 
think  there  is  none  so  senslesse  as  yourselfe,  but  consters  his 
words  otherwise  than  you.  1580  LUPTON  Sivquila  55  Far 
more  senselesse,  than  the  senselest  or  brutest  beast  in  the 
world.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  i,  An  honest  sense- 
lesse dolt,  A  good  poore  foole.  a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel. 
(Ir.  Archseol.Soc.)  11-99  Will  both  churcheand  laitie  be  soe 
senclesse  as  not  to  dLsclaime  against  such  a  Nero.  1670  COT- 
TON Espernon  n.  vm.  400  His  Lieutenant,  .being  so  senseless 
as  to  come  upon  the  draw  Bridge  of  the  Castle  to  talk  with 
them,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1737)  IV.  47  To  hold  forth,  and 
harangue  the  multitude, . .  wheresoever,  and  howsoever  they 
could  clock  the  senseless  and  unthinking  rabble  about  them. 

1819  SHELLEY  Cenciv.  iii.  36  What  !  Will  you  give  up  these 
bodies  to  be  dragged  At  horses'  heels,  so  that  our  hair  should 
svfeep  The  footsteps  of  the  vain  and  senseless  crowd.     1855 
BREWSTER  Newton  II.  xxiv.  345  But  when  Eusebius  asked 
her  if  she  knew  the  man,  she  answered  that  she  would  not 
be  so  senseless  as  to  accuse  such  men. 

T  b.  quasi-fl<&.     Unreasonably.    Obs*  rarf~l. 
1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  in.  i,  44  You  are  too  sencelesse 
obstinate,  my  Lord,  Too  ceremonious,  and  traditionall. 

4.  Of  actions,  words,   dispositions,   etc. :    Pro- 
ceeding from  lack  of  sense  or  intelligence,  foolish. 
Also,    without    sense    or    meaning;    unmeaning, 
meaningless,  purposeless. 

The  two  uses,  related  to  different  meanings  of  SENSE  s/'., 
are  often  blended  J  unequivocal  examples  of  the  sense 
'  meaningless  '  are  rare. 

1579  E.  K.  inSptnser's  Shefk.  Cal.  Ep.  Ded.  §  i  What  so 
they  vnderstand  not,  they  streight  way  deeme  to  be  sence- 
lesse. 1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  3,  D.  Bridges  hath  written 
in  your  defence,  a  most  senceless  book.  1613  PUKCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  627  The  Rabbines  haue  another  as  sense- 
lesse a  dreame  that  Phineas  was  Elias.  i64$UssHER  Body 
Div.  (1647)  419  Which  thing  yet  were  senslesse  to  doubt  of. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  u.  §  86  Cheap  senseless  libels 
were  scattered  about  the  city.  1693  LOCKE  Educ,  §  n  (1699) 
16,  I  cannot  but  conclude  there  are  other  Creatures^  as  well 
as  Munkeys,  who,  little  wiser  than  they,  destroy  their  young 
Ones  by  senseless  fondness,  and  too  much  embracing.  1709 
STEELE  Toiler  No.  26  P  10  Putting  all  my  Force  against  the 
horrid  and  senseless  Custom  of  Duels.  1839  FR.  A.  KEMBLE 
Resid,  Georgia  (1863)  129  Cheerful  music  and  senseless  words. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  441  The  senseless  and 
dastardly  wickedness  of  mixing  noxious  drugs  with  the  food 
of  a  young  girl  whom  he  had  no  conceivable  motive  to 
injure.  1864  PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  (ify6)  150  It  is  senseless 
to  bring  the  Ptolemies  into  the  line  of  Syrian  kings.  1884 
BKETT  in  Law  Rep.  14  Q.B.Div.  799  If  that  argument  be 
true,  the  clause. .  was  an  absolutely  futile  and  senseless  one. 
Senselessly  (se-nslesli),  adv.  [-LY2]  In 
a  senseless  manner,  foolishly,  irrationally.  Also, 
f  in  a  senseless  or  unconscious  condition. 

1611  COTGR.,  Stupidement)  Sencelessly,  dully.  1621  SIR 
W,  ALEXANDER  in  Sidney's  Arcadia  m.  (1629)  332  He  was 
lying  downe  senslesly  on  his  senslesse  friend.  1660  R. 
COKE  Justice  Vind.  7  And  then  most  senselessly  he  (White] 
confounds  the  offices  of  command  and  obedience.  '74* 
WESLEY  Jrnl.  26  June,  A  drunken  man.. was  so  senselesly 
impertinent,  that  even  his  comrades  were  quite  ashamed  of 
him.  1860  SALA  Lady  Chesterf,  Pref.  3  The  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  human  genius  have  been  impudently  and 
senselessly  caricatured. 

Senselessness  (se-nslesnes).     [-NESS.] 
1.  Absence  of  or  incapacity  for  feeling  (physical 
or  mental) ;    insensibility,    impassibility.     Also, 
unconscious  or  insensible  condition,  as  in  sleep, 
coma,  etc.     Now  rare. 

1577  tr.  Bullingers  Decades  in.  iii.  (1592)  502  Which  can- 
not  choose  but  happen  to  them  which  of  pacience  doo  make 
a  kinde  of  sencelesnesse.  1583  B.  GOOGE  Let.  in  N.  $  Q- 
Ser.  in.  III.  243  The  people  (exceptynge _theyr  blindnesse, 
or  rather  senselessnesse  in  relygyon)  live  m  as  goodd  order 
as  maye  bee.  1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Answ.  Darel  36 
Besides  this  sencelessnes  of  bodie:  he  foamed  at  the  mouth 
like  an  Horse.  1643  Orkney  Witch  Trial  in  Abbotsford 
Club  Miscell*  L  173  He  was  brocht  in  to  Jonet  Sklateris 
hous  in  Cogare,  heaviHe  dtseasit  with  a  senslesnes,  that  he 
knew  not  quhat  was  said  or  done  to  him.  1677  PLOT 
Oxfordsh.  198  Using  divers  remedies  respecting  her  sense- 
lessness, Head,  Throat,  and  Brest,  in  so  much  that  within 
14  hours,  she  began  to  speak.  1697  BURGHOPE  Disc.  Relig. 
Assemb.  75  The  true  cause  of  this  carelessness  and  neglect 
is  a  senselessness  in  religion.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mali  ix.  86 
Unchecked  by  dull  and  selfish  chastity,  That  virtue  of  the 
cheaply  virtuous,  Who  pride  themselves  in  senselessness  and 
frost.  iBza-o  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  IV.  602  [They]  fall 
down  instantly  in  a  state  of  senselessness  and  apparent  death. 
1839  BAILEY  Festus  (1848)43  A  swimming,  swollen  senseless- 
ness of  soul. 

•fr  b.  Absence  of  sense  or  appreciation  of  some- 
thing, obs. 

1618  TOWNSON  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  (i78j)^IL  422  Out  of  an 


epted  with  a  horse  laugh  of  brutal  £ 
danger. 

2.  Foolishness,  irrationality. 
1611    COTGR.,  Stupidity  stupiditie,  sencelesnesse.     1621 


SENSEMENT. 

T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Coitlarfs  Wise  yicttlard  48  It  is  a 
brutish  btupiditie  and  sencelesseness,  both  in  yong  and  old 
men,  to  promise  to  themselues  to  morrow.  1681  GREW 
Musxuin  i.  n.  iii.  44  The  senselesness  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Crocodiles  moving  his  upper  Jaw,  is  plain  from  [etc.].  1847 
C.  BRONTE  Jane  F.yrt:  xvi,  He  said  something  in  praise  of 
your  eyes,  did  he?  Blind  puppy !  Open  their  bleared  lids 
and  look  on  your  own  accursed  senselessness  1  1903  MORLEY 
Gladstone  vm.  iii.  (1905)  II.  262  In  a  boundless  coil  of  mis- 
chief  pure  senselessness  will  entangle  you. 

i  Se'lisement.  Si:  Obs.  Forms:  jsensment, 
6  sensyment,  -iment,  censement,  sens(i)a- 
ment,  sensement.  [a.  OF.  senseinent,  pseudo- 
etymological  spelling  (as  if  f.  sens  SENSE  sb.}  of 
*censement,  f.  cense-r  to  give  a  decision :  see 
-MKNT.]  A  decision,  judgement. 

1488  in  Pitcairn  Crini.  Trials  I.  *n  Forsamekle  as  it  is 
fundin  be  sensment  of  Parliament.  1513  DOUGLAS  ALncis 
XI.  v.  89  Mony  sensymentis  For  Turnus  schawis  evident 
arguments.  1567  Q.  MARY  in  R.  Keith  Hist.  Aff.  Scot. 
(1734)  394  He  wes  acquite  to  cure  Lawis,  and  be  the  Sensa- 
nient  of  Parlament.  1567  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  f  (1814)  III.  28  Our 
Souerane  Lord . .  thairfor  be  censement  of  this  present  Parlia- 
ment, authorises  [etc.].  1581  Reg,  f'rivy  Council  Scat.  III. 
514  The  said  Sir  James  standis  forfaltit  be  the  sensiament 
of  the  Thre  Estalttis  in  Parliament.  1583-8  Hist.  Jas.  l-'l 
(1804)  37  As  concerning  the  honor,  I  refer  it  to  the  sense- 
ment of  the  indifferent  reedar.  Ibid.  51. 

Senser,  obs.  f.  CENSEK  sbl,  var.  CENSER  si* 

Sensewalite,  obs.  form  of  SENSUALITY. 

Senshalship,  obs.  form  of  SENESCHALSHIP. 

II  Senshaw  (senjg).  [prob.  repr.  Chinese  sicn- 
s/ia  (sicn  thread,  sha  gauze).]  A  Chinese  gauze-like 
silk  fabric. 

1848  S.  W.  WILLIAMS  Middle  Kingd.  II.  xv.  123  The 
common  people  wear  pongee  and  senshaw,  which  they  fre- 
quently dye  in  gambier  to  a  dust  or  black  color, 

Sensiament,  variant  of  SENSEMENT  Obs. 

Sensibilitous,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SENSIBILITY  + 
-ous.]  Cultivating  '  sensibility '. 

1811  BYRON  in  Mem.  F.  f/oJgson  (1878)  1. 177  But  you  are 
a  sentimental  and  sensibilitous  person,  and  will  rhyme  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Sensibility  (sensibrliti).  [ad.  L.  sensibilitas 
(-tateni),  i.  sensibilis  :  see  SENSIBLE  a.  and  -ITV. 
Cf.  F.  sensibilil^ (1314  in  Ilatz.-Darm.),  Pr.  sensi- 
bilitee,  Sp.  senribilidad,  Pg.  sensil'ilidade,  It. 
sensibilit^,  sensibilitade,  -tale. 

Rare  until  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century.) 

1 1.  ft-  pi.  Sensible  species ;  the  emanations  from 
bodies,  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
sensation,  b.  Capability  of  being  perceived  by 
the  senses.  Obs.  rare. 

a.  1374  CHAUCER  Bottli.v.  met.  iv. (1868)  166  Philosophers 
pat  hy}ten  stoiciens  bat  wenden  bat  ymages  £  sensibilites 
[sensus^  et  imagines]  pat  is  to  sein  sensible  ymaginaciouns. . 
weren  inprenttd  in  to  soules  fro  bodies  wij>  oute  for^e. 

b.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  \.  496  That's  only  good  In 
their  grosse  braines,  whose  visibility  And  appetituall  sensi- 
bility Lies  open  to  their  sence. 

2.  Power  of  sensation  or  perception ;  f  the 
specific  function  of  any  of  the  organs  of  sense 
(obs.).  Now  often,  the  (greater  or  less)  readiness 
of  an  organ  or  tissue  to  respond  to  sensory  stimuli  ; 
sensitiveness. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lords/:,  xci.  97  [>e  sensi- 
bilitez  of  be  Eres  er  harkenyng  of  souns.  Ibid.  xcii.  97  pe 
sensibilyte  of  be  tonge  ys  by  way  of  tastynge  &  sauour. 
1412-20  LYDG.  Troy  Bk.  in.  5687  Comnarysownyd . .  To  a 
sowle  pat  were  vegetable,  pe  whiche,  with-oute  sensibilite 
Mynystreth  lyf  in  herbe,  flour,  and  Ire.  1533  ELYOT  Cast. 
Helthe  (1541)  52  The  sinewes  which  make  sensibilitie,  the 
rootes  of  whom  are  in  the  braine.  176^  COOK  ist  Voy.  i.  iv. 
in  Hawkesworth  Voy.  (1773)  II.  51  Having  now  been  exposed 
to  the  cold  and  the  snow  near  an  hour  and  an  half,  some  of 
the  rest  began  to  lose  their  sensibility.  1789  W.  BUCHAN 
Dam.  Mc<l.  (1790)  557  The  great  sensibility  of  their 
[children's]  organs.  1794  PALEY  Nat.  Tkeol.  xxvi.  (1819) 
431  An  increased,  no  less  than  an  impaired  sensibility,  in- 
duces a  state  of  disease  and  suffering.  1807  Med.  Jrnl. 
XVII.  523  The  anatomically  non-corresponding  points  of 
the  two  eyes  may  be  possessed  of  equal  sensibility.  1834 
McMuRTRlE  Citvicr's  Anim.  Kingd.  16  Sensibility  resides 
in  the  nervous  system.  1875  W.  S.  WATSON  Dis.  Nose  21 
Common  sensation  or  tactile  sensibility.  1879  CassclCs 
Techn.  Educ.  I.  350,  x  A  more  than  normal  sensibility  in 
the  retina  is  an  inconvenience. 

b.  Philos.  Power  or  faculty  of  feeling,  capacity 
of  sensation  and  emotion  as  distinguished  from 
cognition  and  will. 

1838  [HAYWOOp]  tr.  Kant's  Crit.  Pure  Rcas.  57  If  we  will 
term  the  receptivity  of  our  mind  for  receiving  re-  .esenta- 
lions.. sensibility,  so  is. .the  faculty  of  itself  bringing  forth 
representations,  or  the  Spontaneity  of  the  cognition,  the 
Understanding.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant.  Breakf.-t.  x.  96 
A  man's  body,  -is  whatever  is  occupied  by  his  will  and  his 
sensibility.  1861  MILL  Utilit.  iv.  59  Even  though  these 
pleasures  are  much  diminished  by.. decay  of  his  passive 
sensibilities.  1877  E.  CAIRO  Fhitos.  Kant  u.  iii.  233  Our 
assertions  must  be  based  on  the  very  nature  of  our  own  sen- 
sibility, and  not  on  the  nature  of  the  objects  affecting  it. 

t  3.  Mental  perception,  awareness  of  something. 

c  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  5009  pel  erren  foule,  & 
goon  out  of  be  wey;  Of  trouth  haue  bei  scant  sensibilite. 
a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Kef.  (Arb.)  37  That  he  said  unto 
the  Queen,  with  some  sensibility  of  the  Spanish  designs  on 
France  :  Madam,  I  beseech  you  be  content  not  to  fear  [etc.]. 

4.  Emotional  consciousness ;  glad  or  sorrowful, 
grateful  or  resentful  recognition  of  a  person's 
conduct,  or  of  a  fact  or  a  condition  of  things. 
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1751  OKKEHY  Re^n.S^v^ft  iii.  (ed.  5)  21  The  treatment  was 
thought  injurious,  and  Swift  expressed  his  sensibility  of  it 
in  a  short,  but  satyrical  copy  of  verses  entitled  The  Dis- 
covery. 1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  II.  83,  I 
am  very  sensible,  .of  your  friendship. .,  and  that  sensibility 
constitutes.. my  happiness.  1776  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs. 
Titrate  i  Apr.,  I  was  on  Saturday  at  Mrs.  Montague's,  who 
expressed  great  sensibility  of  your  loss.  1779  FORREST  I'oy. 
N.  Guinea  250,  I  expressed  my  sensibility  of  his  many 
marks  of  favour  to  myself.  1790  D\JCHK  Discourses  II.  xvii. 
363  A  sensibility  of  our  own  weakness.  1818  LADY  CHARLK- 
VII.LE  in  Lady  Morgan  Passages  Autobiog.  (1859)  244>  I  w'" 
only  speak  of  my  real  sensibility  of  Sir  Charles's  kind 
politeness. 

1 b.  //.  A  person's  feelings  of  gratitude.     Obs. 
'753  RICHARDSON  Grtindison  (1781)  IV.  xxiL  168,  I  cannot 
speak  my  grateful  sensibilities. 

t  c.  A  mark  of  appreciation  or  consideration  ; 
a  delicate  attention.  Obs. 

1795  SIR  J.  DALRYMPLE  Let.  to  Admiralty  g  Every  sensi- 
bility that  we  can  shew  to  our  brave  Officers  and  Seamen. . 
is  too  little  for  what  they  do  for  us. 
5.  Quickness  and  acuteness  of  apprehension  or 
feeling;  the  quality  of  being  easily  and  strongly 
affected  by  emotional  influences;  sensitiveness. 
Also,  with  const,,  sensitiveness  to,  keen  sense  of 
something. 

1711  AnuisoN  Sped.  No.  231  p  7  Modesty.. is  a  kind  of 
quick  and  delicate  Feeling  in  the  Soul... It  is  such  an  ex- 
quisite Sensibility,  as  warns  a  woman  to  shun  the  first 
Appearance  of  every  thing  which  is  hurtful.  1741  HUMK 
Ess.  i.  2  There  is  a  certain  Delicacy  of  Passion,  to  which 
some  People  are  subject,  that  makes  them  extremely  sensible 
to  all  the  Accidents  of  Life. .  .And  when  a  Person,  that  has 
this  Sensibility  of  Temper,  meets  with  any  Misfortune,  his 
Sorrow  or  Resentment  takes  intire  Possession  of  him.  1756 
BURKE  Sn&t.  fy  B.  Introd.  (1759)  34  It  frequently  happens 
that  a  very  poor  judge,  merely  by  force  of  a  greater  coni- 
plexional  sensibility,  is  more  affected  by  a  very  poor  piece, 
than  the  best  judge  by  the  most  perfect.  1779-81  JOHNSON 
L.  P.,  Philips  Wks.  1787  IV.  197  He  had  great  sensibility 
of  censure.  1794  GODWIN  Cat*  Williams  101  My  life  has 
been  spent  in  the  keenest  and  most  unintermitted  sensibility 
to  reputation.  1799  SICKELMORE  Agnes  fy  Leonora  II.  9 
Her  feelings,  which  had  been  so  acutely  wounded,  .as  almost 
to  hurry  sensibility  to  madness,  now  assailed  her  with  reno- 
vated force.  1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Jitdic.  Evid.  (1827) 
V.  655  A  man's  sensibility  to  pecuniary  influence.  1810 
W.  WILSON  Hist.  Dissent.  Churches  III.  50  He  dis- 
covered great  sensibility  and  grief  on  this  occasion.  1815 
JANK  AUSTEN  Emma  n.  vi,  More  acute  sensibility  to  fine 
sounds  than  to  my  feelings,  1822  HAZLITT  Taile-t,  Ser.  i. 
ix.  192  That  trembling  sensibility  which  is  awake  to  every 
change  and  every  modification  of  its  ever-varying  Impres- 
sions. 1832  W.  IKYING  Alhambra  I.  203,  I  have  often  re- 
marked this  sensibility  of  the  common  people  of  Spain  to 
the  charms  of  natural  objects.  1843  KUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  n. 
§  6.  iii.  §  4.  410  A  sensibility  to  colour,  .being  very  different 
frorn  a  sensibility  to  form,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xxiv.  V.  197  From  Charles  neither  the  remains  of  his  mother 
nor  those  of  his  grandfather  could  draw  any  sign  of  sensi- 
bility. 1874  SHERMAN  Mem.  (1875)  II.  xxiv.  395,  I  would 
define  true  courage  to  be  a  perfect  sensibility  of  the  measure 
of  danger,  and  a  mental  willingness  to  incur  it. 

b.  //.  Emotional  capacities ;  f  instincts  ofliking 
or  aversion. 

1634  W.  TIRWHVT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  36  It  is  fitting  that 
reason  convince  our  Sensibilities,  causing  us  to  agree  to  what 
is  otherwise  distasteful  unto  us.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut. 
Breakf.-t.x\\.  in  Something  intensely  human,  narrow,  and 
definite  pierces  to  the  seat  of  our  sensibilities  more  readily 
than  huge  occurrences  and  catastrophes.  1892  BIERCE  In 
Midst  of  Life  109  Doubtless  this  feeling  was  due  to  his  un- 
usually acute  sensibilities— his  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
which  these  hideous  things  outraged. 

C.  sing,  and  //.    Liability  to  feel  offended   or 
hurt  by  unkindness  or  lack  of  respect ;  suscepti- 
bilities. 
1769  GRAY  in  Corr.  w.  Nicholls  (1843)  85,  I  wish  he  would 


Count'ssensibility  was  much  wounded.  1806-7  J.  BERESKORD 
Miseries  Hum.  Lift"  (1826)  vii.  xli,  Grating  the  sensibility, 
the  prepossessions,  .of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  speaking, 
by  some  unguarded  words.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  //,  11.  i. 
(1857}  I.  156  The  sensibilities  of  a  commercial  people. 

6.  In  the  iSth  and  early  i9th  c.  (afterwards 
somewhat  rarely] :  Capacity  for  refined  emotion ; 
delicate  sensitiveness  of  taste;  also,  readiness  to 
feel  compassion  for  suffering,  and  to  be  moved  by 
the  pathetic  in  literature  or  art. 

1756-82  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  I.  v.  262  The  force  of  the 
repetition  of  the  significant  epithet  '  foreign  ',  need  not  be 


St'tt.  Journ.,  Bourbonnois,  Dear  sensibility  !  source  unex- 
hausted of  all  that's  precious  in  our  joys,  or  costly  in  our 
sorrows  !  1807  BYRON  To  Romance  v,  Where  Affectation 
holds  her  seat,  And  sickly  Sensibility.  1827  CARLYLE 
Richter  Misc.  1. 12  Unless  seasoned  and  purified  by  humour, 
sensibility  is  apt  to  run  wild.  1843,  PRESCOTT  Mexico  in.  v. 
(1850)  I.  401  Those  monuments  of  Oriental  magnificence, 
whose  light,  aerial  forms  still  survive  after  the  lapse  of  ages, 
the  admiration  of  every  traveller  of  sensibility  and  taste.  | 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixii,  This  lady  had  the  keenest 
and  finest  sensibility,  and  bow  could  she  be  indifferent  when 
she  heard  Mozart? 

7.  (transf.  from  2.)  Of  plants  and  their  organs, 
also  of  instruments  (esp.  a  balance,  magnetic 
needle,  etc.)  or  other  inorganic  objects  :  Aptness 
to  be  affected  by  external  influences  ;  sensitiveness. 
Const,  to  (rarely  of). 


SENSIBLE. 

1662  SIR  S.  TUKE  Adv.  Fire  Homs  i.  6  Your  Story  {I 
confess)  is  strangely  moving  ;  Yet  if  you  could  my  Furtune 
weigh  with  yours,  In  scales  of  equal  Sensibility,  You  would 
not  change  your  Sufferings,  for  mine.  1783  CULLU.M  in  /'////. 
Trans.  LXXIV.4i7  As  the  two  last  are  solstitial,  and  r;ither 
delicate  plants,  I  wondered  the  less  at  their  benMbiliiy. 
1793  SMEATOM  Edystone  L.  §  184  Mortar  made  up  with  ;-alt- 
water,  might  equally  discover  its  sensibility  of  moisture. 
1825  NICHOLSON  Opcr.  Mech.  42  Thus  a  receptacle  i>  ^iven 
to  the  fluid  [mercury],  which  would  otherwise  disturb  the 
centrifugal  force  and  impair  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument. 
1841  R.  HUNT  Art  Photogr.  3  The  want  of  sensibility  in  the 


sensibility  is  the  angle  through  which  the  beam  is  deflected 
by  a  stated  difference  between  the  loads  in  the  pans.  1880 
C.  &  F.  DARWIN  Mffvem.  PL  103  Here  then  we  have  a  case 
of  specialized  sensibility,  like  that  of  the  glands  uf  Drusera. 
1882  VINES  tr.  Sacks'  />'<?/.  877  The  differing  sensibility  of 
leaves  to  variations  of  temperature  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
variations  in  the  intensity  of  light  on  the  other. 

Sensibilize  (se-nsibilai^),  v.  [f.  late  L.  sensi- 
bil-is  SEXSIHLE  +  -IZE,  after  K.  sensibiliser.]  trans. 
To  render  sensitive.  Hence  Se'nsibilrzing-///.  a. ; 
Se-nsibiltzer.  a.  Phys.  (see  quot.  1900)  ; 
b.  Pkstogr.=  SENSITIZER. 

1900  Latict-t  25  Aug.  564/2  To  this  specific  body  [a  certain 
substance  in  the  serum  of  an  immunized  animal]  M.  1  ;<>!<;.  t 
gave  the  name  of  '  sensibiliser ',  because  it  renders  the  blood- 
disc  or  the  specific  micro-organism  susceptible  to  the  Mlack 
uf  the  normally  present  hxmolytic  ferment.  1904  h't.-trw- 
/L'«4v  May  98/1  A  sheet  of  silver  bromide  jelly  to  which  a 
sensibiliser  absorbing  the  yellow  and  green  rays  was  added. 
Sensible  (se-nsib'l),  a.  (and  j/O.  Also  4-6 
sencyble,  sensyble,  5  sensibill,  -yll,  ceusible, 
6  sensybul,  sensibil,  6-7  sencible,  (sensable, 
8  senceible).  [a.  F.  sensible,  ad.  late  L.  sctisi- 
bilis,  f.  sens-  (:— *j<?«/7-),  ppl.  stem  of  scntire  to  per- 
ceive, feel :  sec  -IBLE.  Cf.  Sp.  sensible,  1'y.  scnsivel, 
It.  sensibilc.']  A.  adj. 

I.  That  can  be  felt  or  perceived. 
1.  Perceptible  by  the  senses.    (In  Fhilos.,  opposed 
to  INTELLIGIBLE  3  :  in  this  use  now  rare.} 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Bocth.  v.  pr.  iv.  (iS6Sj  165  Fur  it  [intelli- 
gence] knpweb  f>e  vniuersite  of  resoun  and  f>e  figure  of  be 
ymagmacioun  and  be  sensible  material  construed,  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  302  Cristis  religion  tellij)  lilyl  bi  siche 
sensible  habitis  [of  religious  orders],  but  now  takib  ix>n  ,v 
now  an  o|>er  as  ctide  crist  on  good  fry  day.  Ibid.  341  Idie 
good  sensible  dede  bat  we  don.  -may  be  callid  a  sacrament 
M34-S  MISYN  I- ire  of  Love  2  When"!  felt  fyrst  my  hert  wax 
wanne,  and  ireuly,  not  ymagynyngly,  bot  als  it  wer  with 
sensibyl)  fyer,  byrned.  1534  [see  INTELLIGIHLK  3].  1538 
STARKEY  England  n.  i.  165  The  gudnes  of  God  (wych  only 
therby  mouyd  made  thys  sensybul  world).  1631  WJDDOWKS 
.Vat.  Pkifos,  7  Fixed  are  the  starres  of  the  firmament,  whose 
motion  is  not  sensible.  1638  [see  INTELLIGIBLE  ^].  1670  K. 
COKE  Disc.  Trade  Bed.,  Carnal  copulation,  killing  another, 
and  taking  from  another,  are  sensible  Actions,  and  cannot  lie 
defined  ;  but  Murder,  Justice,  Adultery,  Theft,  &c.  may  be 


,        . 

defined,  -but  can   never  be  perceived  by  the  sences.      1690 
CKK//WW.  Und.  in.  ii.  §  i  The  Use  then  of  Words  is  to  be 


LOCK 


.     . 

sensible  Marks  of  Ideas.  1704  NOBRIS  Ideal  World  u.  iv.  271 
liy  sensible  objects,  I  mean  those  objects  which  the  under- 
standing  has  a  perception  of  by  the  mediation  of  the  senses. 
1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments  (1735)  261  Taste 
and  other  sensible  Qualities.  1796  KIKWAN  ^Elcrn.  Mitt. 
(ed.  2)  I.  2  The  other  sensible  appearances  of  earths.  1805 
T.  WEAVER  tr.  Werner's  Ext.  Ckarac.  Fossils  i  External 
characters,  .are  also  called  SensibleCharacters,  the  use  of  our 
senses  being  sufficient  for  their  discovery.  1805  WOKDSU. 
fret.  xiv.  106  In  a  world  of  life  they  live  By  sensible  im- 
pressions not  enthralled.  1851  WESTCOTT  Introd.  Study 
<Josp.  vi.  (ed.  5)  333  St.  Matthew  alone  notices..  the  earth- 
nuake,  the  sensible  ministry  of  the  divine  messenger.  1865 
GROTE  Plato  I.  i.  10  Some  primordial  and  fundamental 
nature,  by  and  out  of  which  the  sensible  universe  was  built 
up  and  produced.  1880  J.  MILNE  in  Trans.  Scismol.  Soc. 
Japan  I.  u.  53  The  earthquake  of  which  we  write  had  cer- 
tainly a  radius  over  which  it  was  sensible  of  120  miles. 

b.  Const,  to. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  \\.  i.  36  Art  thou  not,  fatall  Vision, 
sensible  To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but  A  Dagger 
of  the  Minde.  1733  ARBUTHNOT  Ess,  Effects  Air\.  \  Air  is 
sensible  to  the  Touch  by  its  Motion,  and  by  its  Resistance  to 
Bodies  moved  in  it.  a  1854  H.  REED  Lect.  Eng.  Lit.  \.  (1878) 
36  All  of  earth  and  sky  that.,  is  sensible  to  us. 

c.  Specific  collocations  in  scientific  use.   Sensible 
horizon  :  see  HORIZON  i.   Sensible  heat  ($  caloric)  ; 
used  in  contradistinction  to  latent  heat  :  see  HEAT 
sft.2c.  Sensible  perspiration',  sweat  as  distinguished 
from  the  emission  of  vapour  through  the  pores. 

1641  Sensible  horizon  [see  RATIONAL  a.  5  bj.  1764  J. 
FERGUSON  Lect.  156  The  sensible  horizon  is  that  circle.. 
where  the  heaven  and  earth  seem  to  meet.  1815  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sci.  $  Art  II.  335  The  sensible  caloric  of 
adjacent  bodies  is  incessantly  employed  in  maintaining  each 
others  equilibrium  of  temperature.  1830  Ksox  Ir.Bt'cfard's 
Anat.  152  The  cutaneous  perspiration,  whether  sensible  or 
insensible,  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
secretions  of  the  organic  structure.  1839  URK  Diet.  Arts 
444  Heat..  perceived  by  the  touch  and  measured  by  the 
thermometer,  which  is  called  sensible  heat. 

t  d.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  senses  or  sensation. 

i6oa  SHAKS.  Hani.  i.  i.  57,  I  might  not  this  beleeue  With- 
out  the  sensible  and  true  auouch  Of  mine  owne  eyes,  a  1619 
FOTHERBY  Atheom.  u.  ii.  §  3  (1622)  200  As  it  is  in  natural! 
appetites  :  so  is  it,  in  sensible  appetites  too.  1793  BEUDOKS 
Math.  Evid.  7,  I  will  subjoin  an  instance  which  perhaps 
may  give  the  reader  an  idea  how  the  pronouns  arise,  and 
what  is  their  primary  sensible  signification. 


SENSIBLE. 

fe.  quadi-<?<&.  Perceptibly.    Obs. 
1590  SWINBURNC  Testaments  167  Although  his  childe  did 
neuer  crle,  t.o  that  it  did  sensible  breath  or  moue. 

2.  Perceptible  by  the  mind  or  the  inward  feelings. 
1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  100  This  waie  is  so  well,  as  I 

perceiue  no  sensible  fault  in  it.  1701  Stanley's  Hist.  Philos. 
Biog.  ii  He  affirms  that  it  bears  sensible  marks  of  its  New- 
ness. 1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  Pref.  13  The 
visible  and  sensible  connexion  of  sacred  and  profane  history. 
178*  J.  BROWN  I'iew  Nat.  %  Rev.  Relig.  v.  v.  498  Sensible 
assurance  of  God's  love.  1854  C.  Houcii  Conntt.  Rom.  vii. 
201  Conversion  is  a  great  change,  sensible  to  him  that  ex- 
periences it,  and  visible  to  others.  1875  MANNING  Mission 
Holy  Ghost  iv.  104  Hut  the  love  of  God  does  not  mean,  .the 
sensible  love  which  we  feel  towards  human  friends. 

3.  Easy  to  perceive,  evident. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (Sommer)  319  Their  smart  being 
more  sensible  to  others  eyes,  then  to  their  owne  feeling. 
1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  §  2.  166  In  some  mu&ick  there 
is  to  be  noted  a  manifest  loose  effeminatenesse :  and  the 
experience  is  so  sensible,  that  it  were  superfluous  to  proceed 
any  farther  in  proofe.  1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.^ 
Sensible,  easily  felt  or  perceiued.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und. 
in.  v.  §  8  These  are  too  sensible  proofs  to  be  doubted.  1692 
—  Let.  to  Molyneitx  Lett.  (1708)  10  We  had  here, .a  very 
sensible  earthquake.  1702  C.  MATHKR  I\Iagn.  Chr.  vi.  vii. 
78  Jn  this  present  Evil  World,  it  Is  no  Wonder  that  the 
Operations  of  the  Evil  Angels  are  more  sensible  than  of  the 
Good  ones.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  v.  125  Under  the  more 
immediate,  or  if  such  an  expression  may  be  used,  the  more 
sensible  government  of  God.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont 
57  It.  .is  most  of  all  sensible  and  apparent  in  a  newcountry. 
1816  P.  CLEAVELAND  Min.  539  It  yields  a  white  smoke  and 
a  very  sensible  odor  of  garlic!  1831  BREWSTEK  Nat.  Magic 
vi.  (18331  142  A  tremulous  and  perfectly  transparent  vapour 
was,  particularly  sensible  and  profuse.  1853  PHILUI;S  Rivers 
Yorks.  v.  150  The  warming  influence  of  the  sea  air  begins 
to  be  very  sensible  in  October. 

4.  Large  enough  to  be  perceived  or  to  be  worth 
considering ;  appreciable,  considerable.   Now  only 
of  immaterial  things  (asquantities,  magnitudes,etc. }. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P,  R.  xvin.  cv.  (1495)  849  And 
though  a  moughte  be  a  sencyble  beest :  yet  he  hydeth  hym- 
belfe  \\ythin  the  clothe  that  vneth  he  is  seen.  1581  LAM- 
BARDE  Eirc'i.  iv.  xx.  (1588)  619  If  our  Gaoles  in  Englande 
were  more  often  swept  and  emptied,  I  doubt  not,  but  that 
wee  also  should  finde  a  sensible  profile  to  arise  thereby. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  iv.  vii.  196  We  could  discover 
no  sensible  difference  in  weight.  1755  B.  MARTIN  Mag. 
Arts  <y  Sci.  116  A  very  sensible  Distance  Eastward.  1793 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  III.  340  You  will  perceive  that  the 
Indian  War  calls  for  sensible  exertions.  1825 Q.  Jrnl.  Sc?\, 
etc.  XVIII.  398  It  re-dissolves,  especially  if  the  muriatic 
acid  added  be  in  sensible  excess.  1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  -215 
Both  contain  a  sensible  amount  of  Strontian.  1860  TVNDALL 
Glac.  i.  i.  4  A  fine  mud,  composed  of  particles  of  sensible 
magnitude.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  33/2  Epicycloidal  cams 
described  as  follows.. may  be  used  without  any  sensible 
error.  1880  C.  R.  MAKKHAM  Perm'.  Bark  m.  xv.  436  [It 
will]  effect  a  sensible  reduction  in  these  figures. 

t5.  Of  discourse,  etc. :  Easily  understood  ;  suited 
to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind ;  striking, 
effective.  Obs. 

c  1530  Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  42  To  be  techars  of  goddes  worde 
In  suche  maner  as  maye  be  moste  sensible  and  accepte  to 
their  audience.  1558  BONNER  in  Foxe/J.  $  M.  (1583)  2041/1 
It  doth  appeare  vnto  me  thou  art  of  a  good  memorie  &  of 
a  very  sensible  talke,  but  something  ouerhastie.  (11568 
ASCHAM  Scholem.  \\.  (Arb.)  100  He,. therefore  im ployed 
I  hereunto  a  fitte,  sensible,  andcaulme  kinde  of  speaking  and 
writing,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\.  (Sommer)  219  b,  That 
as  her  wordes  did  paint  out  her  minde,  so  they  serued  as  a 
shadow,  to  make  the  picture  more  liuelyand  sensible.  1684 


Assertions.  1715  DESAGULIERS  Fires  Impr.  22  If  such  a 
Tube  be  bent,  the  Experiment  will  be  much  more  sensible. 
1744  HARRIS  Three  Treat.  Wks.  (1841)  40  The  ideas,  there- 
fore, of  poetry,  must  needs  make  the  most  sensible  impres- 
sion, when  the  affections,  peculiar  to  them,  are  already 
excited  by  the  music. 

quasi-<zrff.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  68,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  my  meaning  a  little  more  sensible  by  a  Scheme. 

f  6.  Such  as  is  acutely  felt ;  markedly  painful  or 
pleasurable.  Const,  to.  Obs. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1678  My  woe  too  sencible  thy  passion 
maketh  More  feeling  painfull.  1598  YONG  Diana  63,  I  felt 
so  sensible  griefe,  to  see  my  selfe  forgotten  of  him,  who  had 
so  great  reason  to  loue  me,  and  whom  I  did  loue  so  much. 
1640  tr.  Verdere^s  Rom.  of  Rom.  m.  ix.  34  The  fall  of  this 
young  Prince.. was  so  sensible  to  the  Emperour,  that  had 
he  not  feared  the  anger  of  Brustafard . .  the  Jousts  had  been 
at  an  end.  1655  TEKRY  I7oy.  E.  India  iv.  122  Scorpions.. 
whose  stinging  is  most  sensible,  and  deadly,  a  1674  CLARES- 
DON  Hist.  Reb.  vni.  §  136  This  very  sensible  ^mortification 
transported  him  so  much,  that  [etc.].  1711  in  \oth  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  184  His. .death  proved  very 
sensible  to  the  languishing  King.  1781  J.  MOORE  View  Soc. 
It.  (1790)  II.  Ivii.  148  [The  King]  can  inflict  a  punishment 
highly  sensible  to  them,  by  not  inviting  them  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  Court.  1796  PEGGED  nonym.  445  The  circum- 
ambient air,  when  a  man  is  so  hot  within,  is  very  sensible  to 
him,  and.  .makes  him  chill,  and  liable  to  colds.  181$  SCOTT 
Ivanhoe  ix,  The  time  and  place  prevented  his  receiving., 
more  sensible  marks  of  his  master's  resentment. 
II.  Capable  of  feeling  or  perceiving. 

7.  Endowed  with  the  faculty  of  sensation,  f  a. 
Of  living  beings,  their  nature  or  mode  of  existence. 

c  "374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  pr.  iv.  (1868)  166  A  man  is  yma- 
ginable  and  sensible.  1601  HOLLAND  /Y/«yxxxi.  xi.  II.  423 
That  spunges  have  life,  yea  and  a  sensible  life,  I  have  prooved 
heretofore.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  536  A  tree.. 
hauing..  on  each  side  of  the  leafe,  as  it  were,  two  feete  with 
which  (as  if  it  had  bin  mouing  and  sensible)  it  would  stirre 
and  go  vp  and  down.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  u.  i.  i. 
528  Loue.  .extends  and  shewes  it  sclfe  in  vegitall  and  sen* 
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sible  creatures,  a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  i.  (1677) 
39  That  Sensible  Natures  should  enjoy  a  life  of  Sense.  1690 
LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  i.  i.  §  i  It  is  the  Understanding  that 
sets,  Man  above  the  rest  of  sensible  Beings.  1755  B.  MARTIN 
Mag.  A  rts  $  ^"-  79  Can  it  be  possible  for  any  sensible 
Beings  to  endure  that  Intensity  of  Cold,  and  live  ? 
b.  of  organs,  tissues,  or  parts  of  the  body. 

c  1400  Lanfranc^s  Cirurg.  24  From  be  brayn  cornea  .vlj.    j 
peire  cordes  &  J>ei  ben  cleptd  sensible  senewis.     Ibid.  28  pe    ; 
skyn . .  is  maad  of  smale  bredis  of  yeynes,  senewis,  &  arteries,    . 
J>at  makij>him  censible,£  seuebhim  li^f  &  worchinge.    1547 
BOORDE  Brev.  Healtk  xcvii.  38  A  tothe  is  a  sencyble  bone, 
the  whiche  beynge  in  a  lyvyng  mans  heade  hath  felynge. 
1831  You  ATT-  Horse  (1843)  378  Between  the  coffin-bone  and 
the   horny  sole  is  situated  the  sensible  sole.     1849  NOAD 
Electricity  (ed.  3)  234  The  pain  Is  of  a  sharoer  kind  on  those 
sensible  parts  of  the  body  included  in  the  circuit,  which  are 
on  the  negative  side  of  the  pile.     1850  SCORESBY  Cheevers 
li'halem.  Adv.  v.  (1859)  69  Outside  of  the  sensible  skin. 

fo.  Sensible  virtue,  ivit^  later  sensible  facility, 
capacity  :  faculty  of  sensation.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.iu.  xii.  (1495)  55  The  vertue 
sensyble  that  meuyth  is  departed  on  thre,  One  partye  hyghte 
Naturalis,  and  the  other  Vitalis,  and  the  other  Animalis. 
c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  $  Sens.  716  Whiche  vertu  namyd  ys 
sensible,  And  is,  as  y  reherse  tan,  Yove  to  beste  and  eke  to 
man.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  PoL  I.  vi.  §  2  Beasts  are  in  sensjble 
capacitie  as  ripe  euen  as  men  themselues,  perhaps  more  ripe. 

erroneous  use.  c  1400  Beryn  2621  Wherfor  wee  must,  with 
al  our  wit  sensibill  Such  answers  vs  purvey,  bat  Jrey  been 
insolibil. 

t  8.  Having  (more  or  less)  acute  power  of  sensa- 
tion ;  sensitive.  Obs. 

1326  Pilgr.  Pcrf.  (W.de  W.  1531)  205  Whose  blessed  flesshe 
was  moost  tender  sensible  and  lyuely.  1543  TRAHEKON  /  'igos 
Chirnrg.  u.  ii.  16  After  the  digestyve,  ye  must  dense  the 
place  wyth  a  mundificatyve  of  syrupe  of  Roses,  cheyfelye 
whan  the  aposteme  is  aboute  very  sensible  places.  1600 
SUKFLET  Country  Farm  u.  xlvi.  299  The  stomacke  being 
casie  and  inclined  to  vomit,  as  hauing  a  verie  sensible  orifice. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  i.  174  These  Gentlemen,  who  are  of 
such  sensible  and  nimble  Lungs,  that  they  alwayes  vse  to 
laugh  at  nothing.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  54  An_im- 
position  which  I  cannot  believe  how  he  that  values  time, 
and  his  own  studies,  or  is  but  of  a  sensible  nostrill  should  be 
able  to  endure.  1662  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch.  54  A  Woman 
comes  to  me  sorely  afflicted  a  long  time  in  all  her  limbs. . ; 
the  woman  I  perceived  was  exceeding  sensible,  and  in  most 
grievous  extremity  cryed  out.  1679  G.  R.  tr.  Hoaistuau  s 
Theat.  World  n.  318  A  Faggot  burning  hot,  applyed  to  the 
most  sensible  parts  about  him.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ. 
Snrg.  (1771)  324  The  Flesh  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Wound 
was  very  sensible.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  ui,t  Physicians 
tell  us  of  a  disorder,  in  which  the  whole  body  is  so  exqui- 
sitely sensible,  that  the  slightest  touch  gives  pain.  1813  J. 
THOMSON  Lect.  InJIam.  45  Parts,  which  in  the  sound  state 
have  little  or  no  sensibility,  become  exquisitely  sensible  in 
the  inflamed.  1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  ix.  (1833)  229  The 
human  ear  is  so  extremely  sensible  as  to  be  capable  of  ap- 
preciating sounds  which  arise  from  about  twenty-four  thou- 
sand vibrations  in  a  second. 

Jig.  phrase.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  14  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  I. 
44  Who  have  touch  a  1em  in  y°  sensible  pl  by.,  making  Scotch 
men  Aliens,  a  1715  BURXKT  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  416  And, 
to  touch  the  King  in  a  sensible  point,  he  said,  the  covenant 
stuck  so  deep  in  their  hearts,  that  no  good  could  be  done 
till  that  was  rooted  out.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  III. 
vi.  L  46  The  dignity  of  the  Directors  was  now  touched  in  a 
most  sensible  part.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xv,  He  had 
alarmed  his  fears  in  a  most  sensible  point. 

fb.  Liable  to  be  quickly  or  acutely  affected  by 
(some  object  of  sensation)  ;  sensitive  to  or  of.  Obs. 
1601  SHAKS.  Jul.C.  \.  iii.  18  Yet  his  Hand,  Not  sensible 
of  fire,  remain'd  vnscorchM.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  II. 
169  Dogs  are  well  known  to  be  very  sensible  of  different 
tones  in  music.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  1787 
IV.  90  Extremely  sensible  of  cold.  1822-29  GOOAS  Study 
filed,  (ed.  3)  I.  51  The  gum  is  often  extremely  sensible.  Ibid, 
IV.  202  Albinoes..are  painfully  sensible  to  light. 

9.  Capable  or  liable  to  mental  emotion. 

f  a.  Having  sensibility ;  capable  of  delicate  or 
tender  feeling.  Obs. 

1675  R.  BURTHOGGE  Causa  Dei  13  A  person  of  a  tender, 
sensible  and  compassionate  Temper.  1734  WATTS  Rtlig. 
jfiiv.  (1789)  182  Preserve  your  Conscience  always  soft  and 
sensible.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  \.  vi,  Thus  his  back- 
wardness., wrought  so  violently  on  her  sensible  and  tender 
heart,  that  she  soon  felt  for  him  all  those  gentle  sensations 
which  are  consistent  with  a  virtuous  and  elevated  female 
mind.  1760  STERNE  Serm.  III.  405  St.  Peter  certainly  was 
of  a  warm  and  sensible  nature. 

f  b.  Sensitive ;  easily  hurt  or  offended.   Obs. 

I759CHESTERF.  Lett.  IV.  ccclv.  170  You  will  say.. that  if 
a  person  is  born  of  a  very  sensible  gloomy  temper.. they 
cannot  help  it.  1792  Gouv.  MORRIS  Diary  $  Lett.  (1889)  II. 
3  These  [titles]  should  be  properly  placed,  you  know,  because 
monarchs  are  very  sensible  on  tbat  subject. 

C.  Sensitive  or  readily  accessible  to  some  speci- 
fied emotional  influence.  Also  const,  of.  Now  rare. 

1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1734,  Johnson  had,  from  his 
early  youth,  been  sensible  to  the  influence  of  female  charms. 
1845  GRAVES  Rom.  Law  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  738/2 
The  Roman  mind  seems  to  have  been  always  sensible  to  the 
claims  of  justice.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  450 
Work  was  to  be  done,  however,  which  could  be  trusted  to 
no  man  who  reverenced  law  or  was  sensible  of  shame.  Ibid. 
vi.  II.  65  Even  Sunderland,  though  not  very  sensible  to 
shame,  flinched  from  the  infamy  of  public  apostasy. 

10.  tratisf.  Of  material  things  or  substances,  esp. 
of  instruments  of  measurement,  as  a  balance,   a 
thermometer :  Readily  affected  by  physical  impres- 
sions or  influences,  sensitive.    Const,  to.    Now  rare. 

Also  in  t  sensible  plant,  weed—  SENSITIVE  plant,  where 
the  adj.  has,  strictly  speaking,  sense  8,  the  movements  of  the 
plant  having  been  formerly  regarded  as  evidence  of  real 
sensation. 
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1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  u.  xjdv.  (ed.  8)  231  Like  the  sen- 
sible plant,  when  the  hand  of  flesh  does  touch  it,  she  shrinks 
in  all  her  leaves.  1678  LOCKE  Let.  to  Boyle  in  Bourne  Life 
(1876)  I.  399  A  very  sensible  hygrometer.  1684  R.  WALLKR 
Xat.  Exper.  5  The  Third  [thermometer],  .is  more  sensible, 
and  swifter  near  four  times.  1735  SLOANE  Jamaica  II.  58 
Sensible  Grass.  It  is  so  very  sensible  that.  .1  have  on  horse- 
back wrote  my  name  with  a  rod  in  a  spot  of  it  which  con- 
tinued visible  for  some  time.  174*  BURGESS  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XLII.  4  The  Antidote  is,  the  Root  of  the  Sensible  Weed,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  or  Herba  Sensitive.  1769  E.  BAN- 
CROFT Guiana.  225  From  the  Sensible  Plant  to  the  scarce 
vegetable  Moss,  all  are  exquisitely  adapted.  1819  J.  G. 
CHILDREN  Client.  Anal.  372  This  balance  is  sensible  to  the 
l/ioodth  part  of  a  grain  when  loaded  with  1000  grains  in 
each  pan.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connex.Phys.Sci.  xxxi. 
330  This  instrument  [the  galvanometer]  is  rendered  much 
more  sensible  by  neutralizing  the  effects  of  the  earth's  mag. 
netism  on  the  needle.  1835-41  BRANUE  Matt.  Chew.  72 
Nitrate  of  mercury  is  a  prevaricating  test,  but  very  sensible 
to  a  variety  of  substances  that  may  exist  in  mineral  waters, 
fb.  Music.  Sensible  note.  [tr.  F.  note  sensible.] 
=  leading  note  (see  LEADING  ///.  a.~).  Cf.  SENSI- 
TIVE. Obs. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XII.  521/1  This  third  major, 
which  with  the  generator  forms  a  semitone,  has  for  that 
reason  been  tailed  the  sensible  note,  as  introducing  the 
generator.  1801  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.,  Sensible,  the  appella- 
tion given  to  the  sharp  seventh  of  any  key.  18*7  HONE 
Every-day  Bk.  II.  965  The  first  note. .has  the  effect  of  that 
which  our  musicians  call  sensible.  1830  Examiner  340/2 
(Review  of  Drouet's  Method  of  Flute'?  laying)  [Condemns 
the  term  as  not  English]. 

III.   Actually  perceiving  or  feeling. 

11.  Cognizant,  conscious,  aware  of  something. 
Often  with  some  tinge  of  emotional  sense :  Cog- 
nizant of  something  as  a  ground  for  pleasure  or 
regret.  Const,  of^to;  also  with  clause.  Now 
somewhat  rare. 

c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Pritic.  1566  Art  bou  oght,  sone 
myn,  sensible  In  whiche  cas  bat  J>ou  oghtest  the  for-bere, 
And  in  whiche  nat?  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Great  Place  (Arb.) 
293  Be  not  too  sensible,  or  too  remembring,  of  thy  Place,  in 
Conuersation.  Ibid.,  Greatu.  Kingd.  (Arb.)  481  Nay,  it 
seemeth  at  this  instant,  they  [the  Spaniards]  are  sensible  of 
thiswantofNatiues.  i66i).DA\lEsOlcarius'  Voy.Aml'ass. 
zoo  The  Birds,  which  were  not  yet  sensible  of  the  Cold, . . 
continued  their  Chirping  and  Singing  till  near  the  middle 
of  December.  1666-7  PEPVS  Diary  14  Feb.,  Which  shows 
how  little  we  are  sensible  of  the  weight  of  the  business  upon 
us.  1676  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Sir  J.  Williamson  12  June,  I  went 
to  Monsieur  Mauregnault,  and  made  him  sensible,  how  all 
these  Exceptions  of  the  Resident  were  e.vpresly  provided 
against.  1683  TKYON  Way  to  Health  (1697)  92  The  learned 
Prophet  Moses  was  sensible  that  the  common  and  frequent 
eating  of  Flesh  was  very  dangerous.  1699  BESTLEV  Phal. 
309,  I  am  sensible  how  long  1  have  detain'd  the  Reader 
upon  this  Subject,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  June  1645,  I  think 
I  was  never  sensible  of  so  burning  a  heate  as  I  was  this 
season.  1700  DRYDEN  Sigism.  A)  Guise.  270  The  gloomy 
Sire,  too  sensible  of  Wrong  To  vent  his  Rage  in  Words.  1711 
HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  209, 1  am  very  sensible  that 
I  deserve  none  of  those  Favours.  1721  LADY  M.  W.  MON- 
TAGU Let.  to  C'tfss  Mar  (1893)  I.  452,  I  would  have  you 
then . .  try  to  make  the  wretch  sensible  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  advance.  1739  SHERIDAN  tr.  Persius'  Sat.  iv.  63  You  will 
soon  be  sensible  how  short  your  Abilities  are.  1741-2  CHAL- 
LONER  Missionary  Priests  (1803)  II.  18  The  catholics  were 
made  sensible  that,  however  the  persecution  might  in  some 
measure  be  abated,  it  was  not  to  cease.  1744  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  Oxford  13  Apr.  (1893)  II.  129  My 


ties,  as  to  make  us  sensible  of  them  by  smell.  1782  Miss 
BURNEY  Cecilia\\\.  iii,  Cecilia,  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this 
speech, .  .now  summoned  her  utmost  courage  to  her  aid.  1806 
R.  CUMBERLAND  Mem.  (1807)  II.  160,  I  was  not  sensible  to 
the  extent  of  my  danger.  1813  T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  I.  i. 


there,  and  looking  sensible  Of  having  play'd  the  fool.  1821 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  Grace  be/.  Meat,  We  may  be  gratefully 
sensible  of  the  deliciousness  of  some  kinds  of  food  beyond 
others.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  ii,  He  was  sensible  that  the 
alliance  which  he  meditated  might  indeed  be  tolerated,  but 
could  not  be  approved,  by  his  subjects.  1837  HALLAM  Lit. 
Eur.  1. 1.  iii.  168,  I  am  sensible  that  the  mention  of  such  a 
circumstance  may  appear  trifling, 
fb.  Mindful  of  a.  person.  Obs, 

1643  CHAS.  I  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  Ii.  III.  309  The  per- 
ticuler  persons  whoe  in  this  our  extremity  are  soe  sensible 
of  us.  1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Cumin.  Angell;  Ded.  2  b,  As  we 
usually  are  more  sensible  of  our  enemyes  than  our  friends. 

12.  Emotionally  conscious  ;  having  a  pleasurable, 
painful,  grateful  or  resentful  sense  of  something. 
In  later  use  almost  exclusively  :  Gratefully  con- 
scious of  (kindness,  etc.).  Also  const,  to  (?  obs.}, 
•\_for,  and  with  clause. 

1634  W.  TIRWHYT  Balzac's  Lett.  I.  26  They  stood  amazed 
to  see  a  servant.. Who  was  as  sensible  of  the  least  evils  of 
his  country  as  of  his  proper  sorrows.  1656  BuHHALLAQUfc. 
1 1  God  seemeth  to  be  more  sensible  of  the  injuries  done  unto 
his  church  and  to  his  servants,  then  of  the  dishonor  done 
unto  himself.  1680  BUTLER  Kent.  (1759)  "•  74  His  Pleasures 
require  a  larger  Proportion  of  Excess  and  Variety,  to  render 
him  sensible  of  them.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  166  P  S  He 
found  that  he  was  so  very  sensible  of  his  Fault,  and  so  sin. 
cerely  repented  of  it.  1715  HICKES  Let.  to  Hcarne  (MS. 
Kawl.  Lett.  f.  15)  75,  I  am  as  sensible  &  sorry  for  the  great 
Loss  of  Mr.  Urry,  as  any  Friend  he  hath  left  behind  him. 
1775  EARL  CARLISLE  in  Jesse  Selwyn  «,  Contemp.  (1844)  III. 
108  Lady  Carlisle  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you ;  she  is, 
indeed,  very  sensible  of  your  goodness  to  us  all.  1823  Scon 
Qucnlin  D.  xxxvi,  He  was  sensible  to  the  indignity  of  serv. 
mg  with  bis  noblest  peers  under  the  banners  of  his  own 
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vassal.  1831  — •  Ct.  Root,  xvi,  The  creature  seemed  sensible 
of  the  clemency.  1856  CARLYI  E  Let.  to  J.  Knight  19  Apr., 
Surely  I  am  very  sensible  to  the  kindness  of  the  President 
and  Council  in  this  matter.  1895  N.  Amer.  Rev.  Aug.  149 
They  are  always  sensible  to  kindness  and  sympathy, 
t  b.  Without  const.  Obs. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1768)  III.  62,  I  kissed  her.and 
she  made  me  a  courtesy  for  my  condescension  ;  and  blushed, 
and  seemed  sensible  all  over. 

13.  Conscious,  free  from  physical  insensibility 
or  delirium. 

1732  LEDIARD.$YM<W  II.  ix.  283  The  governor  was  not  yet 
sensible.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  32 
\Vhere  we  saw  Mr.  Cozens,  .alive,  and  to  Appearance  sen- 
sible, but  speechless.  1835  Comic  Almanack  (\%IQ}  2  iVitrsi: 
Speak  softly,  Sir;  my  master's  turning  blue,  He's  not  been 
sensible  since  last  November.  Rig.  Fun.  (usii/e)  Nor  ever 
was,  that  I  can  remember.  1862  M  RS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallik. 
ill.  vi,  'And  now  the  doctor  says  he  has  not  many  hours  to 
live.1  '  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,'  cried  William.  '  Is  he  sensible?' 
1891  '  J.  S.  WINTER  '  Lvtnley  xiii,  He's  asking  for  you  and 
is  quiet  and  sensible. 

IV.  14.  Endowed  with  good  sense  ;  intelli- 
gent, reasonable,  judicious. 

Stigmatized  by  Johnson  1755  as  used  only  '  in  low  con. 
versation  '.  In  some  of  the  early  instances  the  sense  may 
perh.  be  rather  '  capable  of  mental  perception  '. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  in.  viii.  (1886)  40  If  they 
were  sensible,  they  would  saie  to  the  divell :  Whie  should  I 
hearken  to  you  ?  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  in 
These  (the  more  sensible  they  are  with  whom  wee  deale,  and 
of  greater  capacity)  the  more  vehemently  may  we  enforce  by 
all  sorts  of  forcible  arguments.  1596  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n. 
i.  151  'Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow.  1597  —  2  lien.  IV,  i.  ii. 
220  For  the  boxe  of  th'eare  that  the  Prince  gaue  you,  he 
gaue  it  like  a  rude  Prince,  and  you  tooke  it  like  a  sensible 
Lord.  1598  W.  PHILLIP  tr.  Liiischoteit  i.  xlvi.  85  In  the 
Island  of  Seylon  there  are  also  great  numbers  [of  Elephants], 
which  are  esteemed  the  best  and  sensiblest  of  all  the  worlde 
c  1600  HACON  Elem.  Com.  Lams  (1630)  Pref.  B  3  b,  And  that 
Civilians,  States-men,  Schollers.  and  other  sensible  men 
might  not  haue  beene  barred  from  them.  1711  ADDISOM 
Spect.  No.  130  T  3  Sir  Roger,  .knew  several  sensible  People 
who  believed  these  Gypsies  now  and  then  foretold  very 
strange  things.  1747  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  i  Sept 
You  will,  I  think,  like  Sir  James  Grey  ;  he  is  very  civil  and 
good-humoured,  and  sensible.  1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  II'.  xxxi 
My  loveliest,  my  most  sensible  of  girls.  1768  SIR  P.  FRANCIS 
Let.  26  Apr.  Mem.  (\  867)  I.  2 10  The  woman . .  is  honest  and  in- 
telligent, or  in  the  cant  word,  sensible.  1781  COWPER  Con-vers. 
193  A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man  Will  not  affront 
me,  and  no  other  can.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  97 
He  was  too  sensible  a  man  not  to  know  that  he  might  at  some 
future  time  be  called  to  a  serious  account  by  a  parliament 
1860  Proc.  Zool.  Sac.  184  It  [a  young  female  Gorilla]  was 
tame,  lively,  sensible,  and  not  near  so  noisy  or  dirty  as  a 
Chimpanzee.  1876  Miss  BRADDON  J.  Haggard's  Dau.ll.  o 
'They  re  all  glad  to  get  a  husband  ;  even  the  sensiblest  of 
them  ',  chuckled  the  farmer.  1885  O.  W.  HOLMES  Mortal 
Antipathy  iv.  (1886)  65  No  sensible  person  in  Arrowhead 
village  really  believed  in  the  evil  eye. 

b.  Of  action,  behaviour,  discourse,  etc. :  Marked 
by,  exhibiting,  or  proceeding  from  good  sense. 

1653  H.  MoRE/f«rYrf.  AtA.i.xm.  (1662)  126  The  manner  of 
this  Genius  his  sensible  Converse,  a  1699  TEMPLE  On  Health 
+  Long  Life  Wks.  1720  I.  277  He  had  been  a  Soldier  in  the 
Cales  Voyage.,  of  which  He  gave  me  a  sensible  Account. 
1778  MME.  D'ARDLAY  Diary  Sept.,  She  has  a  sensible  and 
penetrating  countenance.  1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Aug.  362 
A  very  sensible  paper,  on  the  use  of  lime.  1822  LAMB  Elia 
Ser.  I.  Some  Old  Actors,  His  rebuke  to  the  knight  and  his 
sottish  revellers,  is  sensible  and  spirited.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  221  note,  The  most  sensible  thing  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  this  subject,  came  from  Sir 
William  Coventry. 

Comb.  1895  J.  G.  MILI.AIS  Breath  Veldt  (1899)  "6  Oom 
Paul's  mode  of  government  is  entirely  unpopular  amongst 
the  more  sensible-minded  Dutch. 

B.  absol.  and  sb. 

1.  That  which  produces  sensation ;  that  which  is 
perceptible ;  an  object  of  sense,  or  of  any  one  of 
the  senses. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Polsic  ill.  xxiii.  (Arb.)  269  This 
louely  conformitie..betweene  the  sence  and  the  sensible 
hath  nature  . .  most  carefully  obserued  in  all  her  owne 
workes.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  Plato  iv.  (1687) 
160/2  In  Sensibiles  (saith  Plato)  neither  magnitude  nor 
quality  is  permanent.  1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Sci.  ix.  50 
A  blind  man  conceives  not  colours,  but  under  the  notion  of 
some  other  sensible,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  London  q  Lacedem. 
Oracles  Wks.  1730  III.  131  By  Phenomena's  we  understand 
Sensibles,  which  we  oppose  to  Intelligibles.  1788  T.  TAYLOR 
Proclus  I.  44  note.  All  the  ancient  theologists.. affirmed 
that  the  soul  was  of  a  certain  middle  nature  and  condition 
between  intelligible;  and  sensibles.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 
Mystic!  (1860)  I.  54  Those.. who  think  they  can  storm  the 
Intelligible  by  the  Sensible. 

t  2.  A  being  that  is  capable  of  sensation.  Obs. 
111676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  I.  i.  (1677)  17  The  Life 
that  is  in  Vegetables..;  the  Life  and  Sense  that  is  in  Sen- 
sibles. i68a  CREECH  Lucretius  Notes  (1683)  33  This  agrees 
to  Plants  as  well  as  Sensibles,  They  are  nourish!  grow  and 
live  alike. 

1 3.  The  element  (in  a  spiritual  being)  that  is 
capable  of  feeling.  Obs. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  278  Our  torments  also  may  in  length 
of  time  Become  our  Elements,,  .our  temper  chang'd  Into 
their  temper  ;  which  must  needs  remove  The  sensible  of  pain. 

4.  One  possessing  good  sense,  a  judicious  person. 
1747  W.  HORSLEY  ,*«V  (1748)  II.  323  The  Sensibles  are 

desired  to  confine  theirs  to  Masquerades  and  Playhouses. 

5.  The  sensibles,  sensible  views  of  things,  nonce-ust. 
1880  BLACKMORE  Mary  Anerley  xli,  After  the  sensitive 

age  was  past,  and  when  the  sensibles  ought  to  reign,.. he 
fell,  into  a  violent  passion  of  love  for  a  beautiful  Jewish 
maid  barely  turned  seventeen. 


463 
Sensiblenesa  (se-nsib'Inrs).     [f.  SENSIBLE  a. 

+  -NKSS.] 

1 1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensible  or 
capable  of  sensation  ;  sensibility  ;  sensitiveness. 

1528  PAYNELL  Saiertu's  Ktgiut.  R  j  b,  Popic  scdc  both 
taketh  away  the  sensiblenes  of  the  inembres.  .and  prouokelh 
to  slepe.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirnrg.  22/3 
The  yonge  Chyrurgiane  may  knowe  them  by  there  sen- 
siblenes, because  they  are  verye  dolorous  and  full  of  payne. 
1656  W.  MOUNTAGUI  Accompl.  Woman  124  Pain  and  sun. 
slblenesse,  are  never  in  dead  bodies.  17..  SHAH!'  (J.),  The 
sensibleness  of  the  eye  renders  it  subject  to  pain. 

t  2.  Of  speech:  Intelligibility,  impressiveness. 

rti586  SlDmcYAfaf.Poet.(Arb.)  60  Because  with  a  playne 
sensiblenes,  they  might  win  credit  of  popular  eares. 

1 3.  Tenderness  of  feeling,  sensibility.   Ots. 

a  1631  DoNNE&rm.  Ixxxv.  (1649)  1 1. 31  There  lies  a  burden 
upon  them  too,  to  consider  with  a  compassionate  sensible- 
nesse,  the  grievances  that  opprcsse  the  other  part. 

t4.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  sensible  or 
emotionally  (esp.  gratefully)  conscious  of  some- 
thing. Const,  of;  rarely  with  clause.  06s. 

1605  A.  WOTTON  .-law.  late  1'pfiih  Art.  Ded.,  All  that 
remaines  is  by  this,  or  some  such  like  deed,  to  professe  my 
sensiblenes  of  your  great  fauour.  1642  FULLKR  Holy  f,  Prof. 
St.  i.  ,\ii.  37  Blushing. .not  arising  from  gniltinesse.  .but.  . 
from  sensiblenesse  of  disgrace,  a  1680  CIIAKNO.  i<  Attrib. 
6^(1834)  I.  689  The  fruit  of  these  falls  is  .  .a deeper  sensible- 
ness  wherein  their  security  lies,  a  1708  BF.VEKIIX.E  Thcs. 
rhcol.  (1711)  II.  367  The  first  step  to  holiness  and  felicity, 
is  sensibleness  of  our  sin  and  misery. 

f5.   Perceptibility.   Obs. 

1653  H.  MoxKdutiii.  Atli.  i.  viii.  (1712)21  This  absurdity 
cannot  he  excused  from  the  sensibleness  of  Matter  since  the 
Atheist  is  forced  to  admit  such  things  as  fall  not  under 
Sense.  1784  J.  BARRY  Left.  Art  v.  (1848)  193  Bronze,  .may, 
from  the  weight  and  sensibleness  of  its  colour,  do  extremely 
well. 

6.  The  quality  of  being  sensible  or  of  having 
good  sense ;  intelligence,  sound  judgement. 

1888  Spectator  15  Sept.  1246/2  That  quality  of  sensible- 
ness  _  which  has  made  him  a  valued  member  of  Conservative 
Cabinets. 

Sensibly  (se-nslbli),  adv.  Also  6  sensybly, 
sensiblie,  seneiblie,  6-7  sencibly;  (uncontracted 
form  :  7  sensiblely.).  [f.  SENSIBLE  a.  +  -LY  -.] 

1.  In  a  manner  perceptible  to  the  senses  ;  so  far 
as  can  be  perceived. 

CI415-W.  MaryofOignies  \.  x.  in  Anglia  VIII.  146/3880 
grete  froste  (>at..in  be  holy  chalys,  while  be  preste  songe, 
wyne  fros  sensibly  &  sodeynly  in  to  yce.  1541  R.  COPLAND 
Calyen'l  Teraf.  2  H  ij,  Some  parte  of  the  medycament  wyll 
flowe  by  lytel  &  lytel  in  to  y'artere  sensibly  and  manyfestly. 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  IV.  ii.  122  He  is  your  brother  Lords, 
sensibly  fed  Of  that  selfe  blood  that  first  gaue  life  to  you. 
1653  in  Swayne  Clmrclnu.  Ace.  Sariiin  (1896)  228  The  maine 
pillars  did  bulge  out,  and  sensiblely  shake.  1705  APDISON 
Italy,  Ftrrara  114  From  Venice  to  Ancona  the  Tide  comes 
in  very  sensibly  at  its  stated  Periods.  1850  Holm's  Hand-Irk. 
Games  (1867)  561  If  a  ball  is  made  to  go  to  the  brink  of  a 
pocket,  and  after  sensibly  standing  still,  should  fall  into  it, 
the  striker  wins  nothing.  1893  SIR  R.  BALL  Story  of  Sun 
36  Lines  drawn  from  various  points  on  the  Earth  to  Pollux 
would  all  appear  sensibly  parallel. 
b.  In  an  appreciable  degree. 

1675-6  BOYLE  in  PAH.  Trans.  No.  122.  522  The  two  Ingre- 
dients were  easily  mingled,  and  grew  not  only  sensibly  but 
considerably  hot  [in  the  palm  of  his  hand).  1728  tr.  New- 
tons  Treat.  Syst.  lYorU  123  Though  those  rays  ate  not 
able  sensibly  to  move  the  gross  substances  in  our  parts 
1762  LD.  KAMES  Elem.  Crit.  xviii.  §4  (1774)  II.  ,5,  The  pause 
also  is  sensibly  affected  by  the  position  of  the  accent,  a  1817 
T.  DwiOHT  Tra-u.  New  Eng.  (1823)  IV.  338  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  this  currency,  in  consequence  of  enormous  emissions, 
began  sensibly  to  depreciate.  1880  GEIKIE  Phys.  Gceg.  iv. 
278  The  sea  is  said  to  be  sensibly  decreasing  in  size. 

1 2.  a.  With  self-consciousness,  consciously,  b. 
Of  feeling  :  Acutely,  intensely.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  153,)  288  b,  And  than  he 
begynneth  to  loue  sensybly:  and  than  first  he  feleth  that  he 
loueth  God.  1586  B.  YOUNG  Guazzo's  Civ.  Com:  w.  176,  I 
doe  sensiblie  fcele  all  the  superfluous  humours  (engendred 
by  solltarmesse)  consumed  quite,  and  spent  in  mee.  1631 
IJOUGE  Gofs  Arryws  in.  §  58.  206  No  marvell  then  that  they 
who.  .rashly  thrust  themselves  into  warre,  be  made  sensibly 
to  feele  the  smart  of  their  folly.  1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  \. 
(1900)  133  When  he  doth  sensibly,  and  with  heart-humilia- 
tion thus  think,  then  hath  he  good  thoughts  of  his  own  ways. 
1719  DE  JOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  114  It  was  now  that  I  began 
sensibly  to  feel  how  much  more  happy  this  Life  I  now  led 
was.  .than  the  wicked. .  Life  I  led  all  the  past  Part  of  my 
Days.  1805  6  CARY  Dante,  Inf.  vi.  no  As  each  thing  to  more 
perfection  grows,  It  feels  more  sensibly  both  good  and  pain. 

to.  So  as  to  be  easily  understood  or  to  impress 
the  feelings  ;  clearly,  strikingly.  Obs. 

1576  FLEMING  Panofl.  Epist.  226  Vnblameable  affections, 
.hath  not  their  generation  or  issue,  from  the  enticementes 
of  Venene,  I  meane  (to  speake  more  sensibly)  from  carnall 
pleasures.  1693  NOHRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1722)  IV.  Pref.  2,  I 
know  not  whether  I  have  met  with  any  thing  that  has  struck 
me  more  Sensibly,  or  made  a  quicker  Impression  upon  my 
Spirit  than  a  certain  Reflexion  which  [etc.].  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  20  Dec.  1673,  But  the  description,  .delighted  me, 
so  sensibly  they  spake  of  the  excellent  aire  and  climate 
in  respect  of  our  cloudy  and  splenetic  country. 

t  b.  So  as  to  be  keenly  felt.  Obs. 

1*55  J:  JANE  in  Nicholas  Pafers  (1892)  II.  355  Never  was 
the  vanity  of  pretenders  to  wisdom  and  government  more 
apparantly  layed  open  to  reproach,  .nor  the  people  requited 

A  tnc;r."'urmur'nges  more  sensibly  then  ours  have  beene. 

4.  \\ith  good  sense,  intelligently;  judiciously, 
reasonably. 

'755  JOHNSON,  Sinsitly,  in  low  language,  judiciously,  reason- 
ably. 1828-32  in  WEBSTEK  S.Y.,  The  man  converses  very 


SENSITIVE. 

sensibly  on  all  common  topics.  Mo,/.  He  behaved  sensibl) 
under  the  circumstances. 

Comb.  1899  Westm.  Gas.  13  Jan.  3/2  A  sensibly-writtcn 
book,  which  will  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

t  Se'lisical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SENSE  s/>.  + 
-ICAL.]  Sensible. 

'797  S.  J.  PUATT  Family  Secrets  in  Monthly  Rn<.  XXIII. 
60  [Uses  'sensical*  and  '  sensate '  for  sensible).  1839  J 
ROGERS  Antipapopr.  i.  iii.  §  i.  75  With  sensical  and  thought- 
ful  men. 

Sensifacient  'st'nsifci'Jicnt^,  a.  [f.  L.  MIS-US 
SENSE  s6.  +  -(I)FACIEXT.]  Producing  sensation. 

1879  Hrxi.EY  Sci.  ,1-  Cult.  x.  (1881)257  The  epithelium 
may  be  said  to  be  receptive,  .  .and  the  sensorium  Sensifacient 
1899  Allbntt's  Syst.  Meii.  VI.  514  Sensifacient  cells. 

Sensiferous  (sensi-fcrasl,  a.  [f.  L.  silis- us 
SENSE  sl>.  +  -IFEBOUS.]  Conveying  sensation. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glosspgr.  1659  H.  MOR'E  /minor/.  S.-iii  n. 
viii.  (17131  97  Besides,  that  the  seusifcrous  impresses  of 
motion  through  the  eyes  piny  under  them.  1826  KIKBV  K; 
Sp.  Entonwl.  III.  xxxiii.  356  Two  jointed  sensiferous  organs. 
1879  Hrxi.KY  Sci.  f;  Cult.  x.  (iSSi)  246  On  Sensation  and 
the  Unity  of  Structure  of  sensiferous  Organs. 

Seiisific  (sensi-fik),  a.  (and  j/j.)  [ad.  late  L. 
sensijlcus,  f.  L.  s<:ns-its  SENSE  sl>.  :  see  -inc.] 

A.  adj.  Of  nerves:  Producing  sensation. 

1822  GOOD  Stiuly  Mat.  III.  28  inarg..  Hence  sometime-, 
a^sensific  power  and  sometimes  a  motory.  1835-6  j'odii's 
Cycl.  Anat.  I.  £00/2  Convulsion  is  not.  .an  affection,  .of  the 
sensific  part  of  the  nervous  system. 

B.  s/>.    (or    absol.    use   of    adj.)    Only    in   //. 
=  SIGNIFIES.  1896  [see  SIGNIMCS]. 

Sensifica'tory,  a.  [f.  late  L.  scnsificarc 
SENSIKV  t'. :  see -OHY -.]  Producing  sensation. 

1879  111 -XLI-.Y  .SV/.  K,  Cult.  x.  (iSSil  268  Each  consists  of  .1 
receptive,  a  transmissive,  and  a  sensificatory  portion. 

Sensify  (se-nsifbi),  v.  [ad.  late  L.  sensifican, 
f.  scns-us  SKN.SE  sl>.  :  see  -IFY.]  trans.  To  trans- 
form (physical  changes)  into  sensation.  Hence 
Se-nsify:ing  ppl.  a. 

1678  J.  BROWN-  Disc,  ll'oiiuds  238  The  Nerves  are  soon 
resolved  and  distended,  the  senses  tlag.n,  and  the  Sensifyin? 
Quality  doth  perish.  1881  W.  .M.  WILLIAMS  Sci.  in  Short 
Chapters  (1882'  44  In  such  a  world  of  intermediate  activities 
the  insect  probably  lives,  .with  his  minute  eye-like  ear-bag 
sensifying  material  movements  that  lie  between  our  world 
of  sounds  and  our  other  far-distant  worlds  of  heat  and  light. 

Seiisig'euous  (sensi-d.^enss),  a.  [f.  SENSE  sb.  + 
-(I)GEN  +  -cjus.]  Producing  sensation. 

1874  Hrxi.iiv  in  Nature  3  Sept.  365/2  The  sensation  which 
has  passed  away  leaves  behind  molecules  of  tin;  brain  com- 
petent to  its  reproduction — '  sensigenous  molecules'  so  to 
speak.  1879  —  Hume  ii.  73  The  sensigenous  object,  and 
that  masterful  entity,  the  tgo. 

Seiisile  (se-nsil,  -ail),  a.  [ad.  L.  sensil-is 
endowed  with  sensation,  f.  sens-,  sentirt  to  feel : 
see  -ILK.]  Capable  of  perception,  sentient. 

1813  T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  I.  n.  Cointir.  p.  xxxv,  Plato., 
taught  that  sensible  beings  are  formed  from  sensile  atoms. 
Ibid.  II.  vi.  904  Others  with  stench  the  sensile  nostrils  teaze. 
1843  WILKINSON  tr.  Swedentorg  s  Anim.  Kiugd.  I.  i.  41 
Different  organic  series,  muscular,  glandular,  and  sensile. 

Sensine,  obs.  variant  of  SENSV.NK. 

Seiisism  (se'nsi/'m).  rare.  [f.  SENSE  sb.+ 
-issi.]  a.  Devotion  to  the  things  of  sense,  sensua- 
lity, b.  Philos.  =  SENSATIONALISM. 

1857  W.  FLEMING  J-'oc./'/HVoi.  462  Sensism.. is  the  doctrine 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  originally  from  sense. 
Ibiit.  Sensism  gives  the  single  fact  of  sensation  as  sufficient 
to  explain  all  mental  phenomena.  1892  LILLY  Gt.  Enigma 
74  Voluptuous  sensism  extracted  from  the  purest  idealism. 
1903  W.  TURNER  Hist.  Philos.  268  The  denial  of  the  uni- 
versal means  sensism. 

Sensist    (se'nsist).     [f.   SENSE   sb.  +  -IST.] 
SENSATIONALIST  j.     Also  attrib. 

1874  MIVART  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  774  A  wide  divergence 
from  the  teaching  of  the  last  named  writer  has  been  intro- 
duced by  his  brother  Sensist,  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  liiil.  786 
The  phenomena  of  Cosmical  Evolution  are  presented  by 
the  sensist  school  in  terms  of  matter  and  force.  1886  LOCK-- 
HART Kosmini  I.  102  Wily  agents  were  spreading  the  perni- 
cious tenets  of  the  Sensists. 

Hence  Sensi'stic  a. 

1882  T.  DAVIDSON  in  Fortu.  Rev.  July  18  A  sensistic  philo- 
sophy,  which,  by  circumscribing  the  natural  powers  of  the 
mind  within  the  narrowest  limits,  left  indefinite  room  for 
authority. 

t  Se'nsitie.  Obs.  rarer*,  [app.  f.  L.  sens-its 
SENSE  sb.  +  -ITY.]  Sensation. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage^  (1614)  180  Neither  sensitie, 
facultie,  nor  appetite  was  amisse  in  him. 

Sensitive  (se-nsitiv\  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  a.  5 
sensitife,  sensityf,  6  sensytyfe,  seucitive, 
7  sensetive,  5-  sensitive.  /3.  6  censatyve,  6-8 
sensative.  [a.  F.  sensitif,  -ive  (i3th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  sensilivus,  irreg.  f.  L.  sens-, 
ppl.  stem  of  stniire  to  feel.  Cf.  Sp.,  Pg.,  It. 
sensitive.  The  0  forms  may  possibly  represent  a 
med.L  * sensativus ,  related  to  seasdlio,  but  it  is 
not  evident  that  sensitive  and  stnsative  were  re- 
garded as  distinct  words.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  function  of  sensation  or  sensuous 
perception. 

Sensith't  soul  [med.L.  anima  sensithia] :  in  scholastic 
philosophy,  that  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  '  soul '  or  of  con- 
stituent pans  of  the  soul  which  is  concerned  with  sensation, 
and  which  is  characteristic  of  animals ;  distinguished  from 
the  vegetative  sonl,  which  is  common  to  animals  with  plants. 
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and  from  the  intellective  soul,  which  in  rational  animals 
(men)  is  superadded  to  the  two  others.  Similarly  sensitive 
virtue  [virtus  scnsitiva},  the  faculty  of  sensation. 

a.  «  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4381  pe  falre  floryscht  filds  of 
floures  &  of  herbys,  Quare-of  }>e  breth  as  of  bawme  blawis 
in  oure  noose,  f>at  ilk  sensitive  saule  mast  souorly  delyte. 
c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  <$•  Sens.  698  God..  Hath  yove  and 
graunted  vnto  man..Twoo  maners  of  knowlychynge... 
The  first.  .Called  the  vertu  sensytif  By  which  he  feleth.. 
Thinges.. Which  to  forn  him  be  present,  c  1449  PECOCK 
Repr.  i.  xiv.  74  Tho  same  treuthis  whiche  outward  sensityue 
wittis  knowen.  1531  KLYOT  Gov.  m.xxiv.  (1880)  II.  371  An 


me  senslllve  r  acuuy.     «  »/*4  t\or,  OMAKI*  vit-r///.  >v  KS.  17^4 

IV.  142  The  seat  of  the  one  is  in  the  intellectual  reasonable 
nature;  the  seat  of  the  other  is  in  the  sensitive.    1732  POPE 
Ess.  on  Man  \.  Argt.,To  possess  any  of  the  sensitive  faculties 
in  a  higher  degree,  would  render  him  miserable.    1769-90  SIR 
J.  REYNOLDS /toe.  vii.  (1876)  421  All  arts  have  means  within 
them  of  applying  themselves  with  success  both  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  sensitive  part  of  our  natures.    1801  Med.  frill. 

V.  327  The  sensitive  power  of  the  iris,     a  1806  HP.  HORSLEY 
Serm,  (1816)  I.  vii.  127  This  spiritual  sword  of  God's  awful 
word,  .pierces  to  the  very  line  of  separation,  as  it  were,  of 
the  sensitive  and  the   intelligent  principle,     1856   Todd's 
Cycl.  Anat.  Ill,  720  H/2  These  are  called  sensitive  nerves 
or    nerves  of  common    sensation.     «i88i   HAKKATT   Phys. 
iWetempiric  (1883)  22  We  may  reasonably  infer  that  of  which 
we  might  be  sensible,. by  a  hypothetical  extension  of  our 
sensitive  powers. 

ft.  1548  VICAKY  Anat.  ii.  (1888)  19  From  the  brayne  com- 
nieth  vij  payre  of  Nerues  sensatiues.  1594  PLAT  Jcivell-ho. 
11. 16  Salt  is  no  enemie  either  to  the  vegetatiue,  or  sensatiue 
natures.  1615  CuooKE/iWy  of  Man  288  In  sleepe  the  sensa- 
tiue faculties  are  all  at  rest.  1656-63  HP.  W.  LUCY  Observ. 
llol'bcs  37  Yet  there  remains  in  the  sensative  memory  that 
image,  which  represented  the  object  at  the  first. 

b.  Of  life,  knowledge,  perception  (also  formerly 
t  of  desires,  feelings)  :  Connected  with  the  senses, 
sensuous,  f  Of  objects :  Perceptible  by  the  senses. 

«.  iS3°  RASTELL  Purg.  \.  vi,  The  beest  which  hath  a  lyfe 
sensytyve.  1536  HELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  Cosmogr. 
Proheme  14  He  that  nold  aganis  his  lustis  strive  But  lei'fiis 
as  beist  of  knawlege  sensitive  Eildis  richt  fast.  1608  D. 
T[UVILL]  Ess.  Pol.  <$•  Mor.  4  Beeing  for  the  most  part  led 
to  iudge  of  matters  onely  by  a  Sensitiue  apprehension  they 
haue  of  them.  1633-55  CAPEL  Tent  aliens  n  Our  sensitive 
love  what  follows  the  lower,  and  organical  faculties  of  the 
soul.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  i.  ii.  6  The  sensitive  pleasing 
of  the  body.  1650  BAXTER  Saints  R.  in.  xi.  (1662)  461 
The  sensitive  sinful!  appetite  and  passion  may  prevail  with 
the  Will.  1660  R.  COKE  Justice  Vind.  j  The  places  of 
Scripture  which  testifie  our  Saviour's  grief,  sorrow,  nnd 
fear  :  these  passions  being  sensitive,  do  sufficiently  convince 
that  there  was  a  sensual  will  in  Christ.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT 
Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  27  Hence  it  is  that  he  so  greedily  pre- 
fers carnal  before  rational,  and  sensitive  before  spiritual 
Goods.  1690  LOCKK  ihtm.  Und.  iv.  iii.  §  5  Sensitive  Know- 
ledge reaching  no  farther  than  the  Existence  of  Things 
actually  present  to  our  Senses,  is  yet  much  narrower  than 
either  of  the  former.  1690  NORRIS  Beatitudes  (1694)  I.  40 
Once,  indeed,  'tis  said,  that  he  rejoiced  ;  but  then  it  was  not 
withan  outward,  sensitive  and  tumultuous  Joy.  vpyjCnrios. 
Husb.  fy  Card.  296  When  a  Plant  becomes  an  Animal,  it., 
rises  into  a  higher  Station,  by  acquiring  a  Sensitive  Life. 
a  1708  BEVERIDGE  Priv.  Th.  i.  (1730)  104  By  loving  God,  I 
do  not  understand  that  sensitive  Affection  I  place  upon 
material  Objects.  1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  i.  174  Our 
sensitive  perception  of  objects.  1889  COURTNEY  Mill  129 
Beliefs .  .gathered  out  of  the  sensitive  experience  of  his  fore- 
fathers. 

ft.  1743  N.  APPLETON  Serin.  167  Our  natural  sensative 
Appetites  and  Desires, 

fc.  Of  fever:  Arising  from  sensation.   Obs. 

1794  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  I.  391  Other  new  motions  are  then 

superadded,  in  consequence  of  sensation,  which  we  shall  call 

febris  sensitiva^  or  sensitive  fever.    Ibid.  392  These  sensitive 

fevers,  like  the  irritative  ones,  resolve  themselves  into  [etc.]. 

2.  Of  living  beings :  Endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  sensation.     Formerly  often  :    f  '  Having   sense 
or  perception,  but  not  reason'  (J.,  1755). 

a.  1555  EDEN  Decades^  (Arb.)  131  We  wyll  nowe  therefore 
entreate  of  thyngessencitiue.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr, 
v.  iv.(i886)  78  Our  bodies  are  visible,  sensitive,  and  passive. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xii.  Pref.  I.  356  The  natures  as  well  in 
generall,  as  particularly  in  parts,  of  all  living  and  sensitive 
creatures  within  the  compasse  of  our  knowledge.  1726  SWIFT 
Gulliver  iv.  ii,  As  to  those  filthy  Yahoos.  .1  confess  I  never 
saw  any  sensitive  being  so  detestable  on  all  accounts. 
1768  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  I.  Pref.  5  Our  fish, ..our  insects, 
and  the  various  other  sensitive  productions  of  this  king- 
dom. 1794  PALEY  Evid.  Introd.  (1800)  I.  2  The  Deity 
when  he  formed  it  consulted  for  the  happiness  of  his  sensi- 
tive creation.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierr^s  Stud.  Nat. 
(1799)  II.  381  It  is  only  for  beings  vegetative  and  sensitive 
that  Nature  has  created  the  fossil  kingdom. 

(3.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxv.  (Percy  Soc.)  112  By 
these  twayne  every  thyng  hath  growynge ;  Bothe  vegita- 
tyfe  and  censatyve  also,  And  also  intellectyve. 

3.  Sensitive   plant,  fherb,  f  shrub,  ftree, 
a  shrub  (Mimosa  pudica,  or  M.  scnsitivd}  possess- 
ing a  high  degree  of  irritability,  causing  the  leaf- 
lets of  the  bipinnate  leaves  to  fold  together  at  the 
slightest  touch  (cf.  HUMBLE-//<Z«/,  SENSIBLE-//^)  ; 
also  applied  with  defining  word  to  various  plants 
possessing  a  similar  quality,  as  f  Bastard   Sensi- 
tive  plant  (sEsckynomene  amerhana}\    False 
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Sensitive  plant  (s£.  hispidd} ;  American  Sensi- 
tive plant  (Cassia  nictitans},  also  called  Wild 
Sensitive  plant  and  Sensitive  Pea  (see  PEA  3). 

In  the  original  use  of  this  designation,  the  adj.  belongs  to 
sense  2  (not  to  sense  5) ;  cf.  SENSIBLE  a.  ip. 

1633  JOHNSON  Gerarde's  Herbal  App.  vii.  1599  This  which 
I  here  call  the  sensitiue  herb  \s..Herba  mimosa^  or  the 
Mocking  herbe.  1658  J.  JONES  Ovid*s  Ibis  45  Thus  the 
sensitive  tree  if  ye  touch  one  leaf  the  whole  tree  will  quake. 
1659  R.  LOVELL  Herbal $-24  Sensitive  plant,  Herba  sensibilis. 
1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  Isl.  64  A  Sensitive-shrub 
valued  at  a  very  great  rate.  1709  SWIFT  £  ADDISON  Tatlcr 
No.  32  p  2  She  shrinks  from  the  Touch  like  a  Sensitive 
Plant.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot,  App.  323  Plant,  Bastard 
sensitive,  sEsckynotnene.  1781  Cow  PER  Poetf  Oyster,  fy 
Scnsit.  Plant  22  When,  cry  the  botanists— and  stare — Did 
plants  call'd  sensitive  grow  there?  1820  SHELLEY  Sensit. 
Plant  i  A  Sensitive  Plant  in  a  garden  grew.  1821  BARTON 
Flora  N.Amcr.  I.  102  SEschynomenehispida,  False-Sensi- 
tive-Plant. 1843-50  MRS,  LINCOLN  Lecf.  Bot.  61  The 
American  sensitive  plant.  1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  xi,  So 
away  we  went,  .through  broad-leaved  grasses,  and  the  pink 
balls  of  the  sensitive-plants. 

fig.  1890  '  R.  BOLDRKWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  139  Let 
but  a  single  cloud  darken  the  summer  sky,,  .and  the  heart, 
that  sensitive  plant,  shrinks  instinctively  at  nature's  warning. 

b.  Sensitive  Brier,  Schrankia  ttncinata.   Sen- 
sitive Fern,  Onoclea  sensibilis. 

1823  CRAIJB  Technol.  Diet.,  Sensitive  Fern,  1846-50  A. 
WOOD  Class-bk.  Bot.  238  Sensitive  Brier. 

c.  Of  plants    and    their    organs :  Capable    of 
responding  to  stimulation.     Cf.  5. 

1875  DARWIN  Insect  iv.  PI.  vii.  140  Some  tentacles  on  the 
same  leaf  were  more  sensitive  than  others.  1880  C.  &  F. 
DARWIN  Movem,  PI.  191  A  part  or  organ  may  be  called 
sensitive,  when  its  irritation  excites  movement  in  an  adjoin- 
ing part.  1882  VINES  tr.  Sac/is1  Bot.  729  The  leaves  of 
Mimosa,  .may  again  become  sensitive  when  the  temperature 
falls. 

4.  That  feels  quickly  and  acutely,   a.  In  physical 
sense,  of  a  living  being,  an  animal  organ  or  tissue : 
Having  quick  or  intense  perception  or  sensation. 
Also  (const,  to}.  Readily  and  acutely  affected  with 
pain  or  pleasure  by  some  particular  influence. 

1849  LYELL,  2nd  Vis.  U.  S.  II.  175  When  people  have 
recovered  from  the  yellow  fever,  the  skin,  although  in  other 
respects  as  sensitive  as  ever,  is  no  longer  affected  by  amusquito 
bite.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  i.  v,  Madame  Defarge 
being  sensitive  to  cold,  was  wrapped  in  fur.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  I.  v.  38  One  effect  of  light  upon  the  eye  is  to  render  it 
less  sensitive.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  587  The 
tongue  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  of  organs. 

b.  \Vith  reference  to  mental  feelings  :    Having 
quick   and  acute  sensibilities ;    easily  touched  to 
emotion,  impressionable;  easily  wounded  by  un- 
kindness;    occasionally,    ready   to    take    offence, 
( touchy  *.     Const.  /£,  rarely  of. 

1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxix,  That  mournful  impression,., 
which  the  sensitive  mind  usually  receives  from  a  return  to 
the  haunts  of  childhood.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  72 
The  scenes  of  blood  which  followed  shocked  his  sensitive 
nature.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  V.  215  They  werethemore 
sensitive  to  injuries  and  encroachments  on  their  rights. 
1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  84  His  conscience,  which, 
on  occasions  of  little  moment,  was  sufficiently  sensitive. 
a  1859  Ibid.  xxiv.  V.  214  Torpid  as  Spain  had  become,  there 
was  still  one  point  on  which  she  was  exquisitely  sensitive. 

1862  GROTE  Hist.  Greece  V.  n.  Ix.  288  Citizens,  full  of  im- 
pressibility— sensitive  and  demonstrativeGreeks.  1871  R.  H. 
HUTTON  Theol.  Ess,\.  (1888)  5  Sensitive  to  human  emotions. 
1878  LF.CKY  Eng.  in  i8M  C.  II.  vi.  163  A  man  of  the  most 
stainless  and  sensitive  honour.     1888  H.  S.  HOLLAND  Christ 
or  Eccl.  p.  vii,  Every  educated  man  must  be  sensitive  of 
the  strain  laid   by  miracle   upon. .scientific,  .methods  of 
knowledge, 

c.  spec.  Having  the  temperament  that  is  receptive 
of  hypnotic  or  other  occult  influences.     Cf.  Ii.  5. 

1846  GREGORY  Abstr.  ReichenbacJts  Res.  Magnetism  2 
Healthy  sensitive  subjects.. experience  no  inconvenience 
from  the  approach  of  magnets. 

5.  transf.  Readily  altered  or  affected  by  some 
influence  specified  or  implied.     Const,  to,  of. 

1828  STEUART  Planters  G.  (ed.  2)  506  Oaks  and  Beeches, 
the  plants  of  all  others  the  most  sensitive  of  drought  !  1853 
W.  GREGORY  Inprg.  Chem.  254  Silver  and  all  its  compounds 
are  very  sensitive  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  1897  MARY 
KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  689  Your  life  hangs  on  quinine,  and.. 
it  is  most  important  to  keep  the  system  sensitive  to  it. 

b.  Photogr.  Of  paper  or  other  prepared  surface, 
of  chemical  substances,  etc. :  Susceptible  to  actinic 
influence. 

1839  Fox  TALBOT  in  Philos.  Mag.  XIV.  204  When  a  sheet 
of  this,  which  I  shall  call  Sensitive  Papert  is  placed  in  a  dark 
chamber.  1839—  in  Rep.  Brit.  Attoc.Vll  I.  ir.  3  A  silver  plate 
.  .covered  with  a  stratum  of  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  sensi- 
tive to  light.  1846  GREGORY  Abstr.  Reichenbach's  Res. 
Magnetism  9  A  very  sensitive  daguerreotype  plate  being 
prepared,  was  placed  opposite  to  a  magnet  [etc.].  1893 
HODGES  Eletn.  Photogr.  (1907)  14  The  sensitive  plates,  or 
films,  are  made  to  certain  standard  sizes.  Ibid.  95  The  paper 
is.  .very  sensitive  to  all  white  light. 

C.  Of  a  scientific  instrument  of  measurement : 
Indicating  readily  slight  changes  of  condition, 
easily  moved  or  affected  by  the  external  forces 
which  it  is  constructed  to  detect  or  record. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chemn  Org.  (1862)  157  Determining 
the  specific  gravity  by  means  of  a  sensitive  hydrometer. 

1863  TYNDALL  Heat  i.  §  8  (1870)  8  Had  they.. dipped  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  thermometers  into  the  water.. they  would 
have  found  [etc.].    1867  —  Sound  vi.  243,  I  at  one  time  in- 
tended to  approach  this  subject  of  sensitive  flames  through 
a  series  of  experiments,  which  [etc.].     187*  YEATS  Tec/in, 
tfist.  Comm.  349  Balances  are  made  sensitive  to  the  fraction 
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of  a  grain.  1873-81  MAXWELL  Electr.fy  Magn.  II.  322  When 
the  instrument  is  intended  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
feeble  [electric]  current,  it  is  called  a  sensitive  Galvanometer. 
d.  Of  market-prices,  stock,  etc. :  Having  a 
tendency  to  fluctuate  rapidly  upon  the  publication 
of  outside  reports. 

1866  ROGERS  Agric.  $•  Pr.  I.  xxi.  548  Such  an  article  would 
be  extremely  sensitive  to  demand.     1867  LATHAM  Black  $ 
White  12  We  went  also  to  the  Gold  Exchange,  and  gold 
happened  to  be  '  very  sensitive ' . .  and  would  go  up. 

6.  Music.  Sensitive  note  :  the  leading  note  of  a 
scale.  Cf.  SENSIBLE  a.  10  b. 

1867  MACFARREN  Harmony  (1892)  30  This  ;th  of  the  key 
is  also  frequently  called  the  Sensitive-note.    1881  BROAD- 
HOUSE  Mns.  Acoustics  344  Modern  harmony  with.. its  con- 
stantly-present sensitive  or  leading  note. 

B.  sb. 

f  1.  A  being  that  is  capable  of  sensation.  Obs. 

c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1053  Thynges  created 
of  God.. ben  elemented,  vegetables  and  sensytyves,  as  ben 
all  beestes.  i6o>  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xin.  Ixxvi.  (1612)  316 
The  Sensitiues,  as  beastes,  wormes,  birdes,  and  fishes.  1651 
BAXTER  Inf.  IS  apt.  230  The  Mediator  God-man  doth  exercise 
part  of  his  Authority>..even  among  brutes,  and  sensitives 
that  cannot  know  him.  1727  DE  FOE  Hist.  Appar.  iv. 
(1840)  28  In  Mars,  .no  vegetables  or  sensitives  could  subsist 
that  we  have  any  notion  of,  for  want  of  Moisture. 

1 2.  The  faculty  of  sensation.  Obs. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch* s  Mor.  1042  Of  necessitie  both  the 
sensitive  must  be  divided  and  goe  with  the  sensible;  and 
also  the  imaginative  with  the  imaginable.  1617  HAKEWILL 
Apol.  (1630)  74  Not  onely  the  reasonable  soule  of  man,  but 
the  sensitive  of  the  least  gnat. 

f  b.  That  which  is  capable  of  feeling  (something 
specified).    Obs. 

1744  AKESSIDE  Pleas,  /mag.  ir.  218  They  rise  to  act  their 
cruelties  anew  In  my  afflicted  bosom,  thus  decreed  The 
universal  sensitive  of  pain,  The  wretched  heir  of  evils  not 
its  own  ! 

•\  3.  nonce-use.  One  sensible  of  a  favour.   Obs. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  b8b,  An  humble  sensitive,  Your 
Lordships  Zealous  and  most  humble  Servant. 

4.  The  Sensitive  plant  (seeA. 3).  [F.  la  sensitive.'] 
1707  Curios.  Husb.fyGard.  87  The  Sensitive,  .never  opens 

its  Leaves  till  some  time  after  Sun-rising.     1893  STEVENSON 
Isl.  Night  f  Entert.)  Beach  of  Falesd  iv,  There  are  cocoa 
palms,  .and  guavas  and  lots  of  sensitive. 
fig.    1805  M.  A.  SHEE  Rhymes  Art  88  But  arts,  a  tribe  of 
sensitives,  demand  a  hut-house  culture. 

5.  nonce-use.  One  who  is  easily  shocked. 

1838  SOUTHEY  Doctor^.  143  This  I  am  told  it  was  which 
alarmed  the  Literary  Sensitives. 

6.  One   sensitive  to  spiritualist  or  other  occult 
influences,  a  medium. 

1850  ASHBURNER  tr.  R  cicJu'nbac/t's  Dynamics,  Magnet  ism  t 
etc.  333  The  most  remarkable  individual  of  all  the  healthy 
sensitives,  whose  perceptions  exceeded  those  even  of  many 
diseased  observers,  in  strength,  distinctness,  and  duration 
was.Josepha  Zinkel.  1886  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Phantasms  o/ 
Living  I.  Introd.  63  Phenomena  commonly  attributed  to 
'spirits'  (but  many  of  which  may  perhaps  be  more  safely 
ascribed  to  the  automatic  agency  of  the  sensitive  himself). 

7.  One  in  whom  the  sensitive  faculty  is  highly 
developed.    Also  =  SENSITTVIST. 

1891  Athenaeum  18  July  93/3  A  new  and  active  band  of 
Dutch  novelists  who  have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
take  a  fresh  name — the  Sensitives — the  better  to  define  their 
place  in  literature.  1907  J.  LOBB  Talks  "with  Dead  59,  I 
[Shakspere]  was  a  man  of  extremes,  a  Sensitive,  a  term 
which  embraces  all  the  eccentricities  of  a  soul  tabernacled 
in  clay.  1909  CHESTERTON  Thackeray  Introd.  31  He  was  a 
sublime  emotional  Englishman,  who  lived  by  atmosphere. 
He  was  a  great  sensitive, 
b.  transf.  and  jig. 

1884  HAWEIS  Musical  Mem,  iii.  94  New  violins  as  a  rule 
will  take  thicker  strings  than  the  fine  old  sensitives  of  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries. 

Sensitively  (se-nsitivli),  adv.  [f.  SENSITIVE 
a.  +  -LY  -.]  In  a  sensitive  manner. 

•j-1.  Feelingly,  tenderly;  with  the  emotions  as 
distinguished  from  the  intellect.  Obs. 

1644  HAMMOND  Pract.  Catech.  i.  iii.  (1646)  33  The  sensi- 
tive faculty,  .may  expresse  its  selfe  more  sensitively  toward 
that  inferiour  object  then  toward  God.  1673  BAXTER  Let.  in 
Ace.  Sherlocke  \\.  170  And  thus  God  may  be  sensitively,  or 
passionately  loved,  and  must  be. 

2.  With  reference  to  feeling :  Acutely,  intensely. 
1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dau.   n.  x,  He  was  sensitively 

alive  to  the  force  of  ridicule.  1870  STURGEON  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  xliv.  i  To  hear  with  the  ears  affects  us  more  sensitively 
than  to  read  with  the  eyes. 

3.  With  delicate  perception  ;  also  transf. 

a  1881  ILLINGWORTH  Serm.  College  Cliafel  119  Never 
before,  .were  the  aspects  and  the  processes  of  this  natural 
world  so  curiously,  sensitively,  lovingly  watched  as  now. 
1881  HUXLEY  in  Nature  n  Aug.  346/1  A  vast  aggregate  of 
molecular  mechanisms,,  .sensitively  adjusting  themselves  to 
every  change  in  the  surrounding  world. 

4.  With  pa.  pple.  :  So  as  to  be  sensitive. 

1897  MARY  ALBERT  Diamond  Shoe  Buckles  60  A  delicate, 
sensitively-organized  frame. 

Sensitiveness  (se'nsitivnes).     [-NESS.  ] 

1.  The  power  or  capacity  of  sensation.  Also, 
with  reference  to  plants ;  Capacity  of  responding 
to  stimulation. 

1828  KALLANTYNE  Exam.  Hum.  Mind  427  In  regard  to 
sensitiveness  many  of  the  lower  animals  surpass  man.  186* 
DARWIN  Orchids  vi.  212  She  [Nature]  has  endowed  these 
plants  with,  what  must  be  called  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
sensitiveness.  1882  VINES  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  775  The  sensitive- 
ness of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  does  not  therefore  depend  on 
a  change  of  growth  caused  by  the  irritation. 
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transf.  1848-9  CALHOUN  Wks,  (1874)  IV.  284  Magic  wires 
are  stretching  themselves  in  all  directions  over  the  earth,  and 
when  their  mystic  meshes  shall  have  been,  .perfected,  our 
globe  itself  will  become  endowed  with  sensitiveness. 

2.  Keen  susceptibility  to  outward  impressions, 
delicacy  or  keenness  of  feeling  developed  to  an 
unusual  or  abnormal  degree. 

1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  viii,  In  slow  and  solid  natures  there 
is  usually.. a  sensitiveness  to  the  breach  of  petty  observ- 
ances. 1866  GEO.  ELIOT  /"'.  Holt  y,  But  the  minister's 
sensitiveness  gave  another  interpretation  to  the  gaze  which 
he  divined  rather  than  saw.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  14  Jan. 
5/3  The  new  French  Agent  at  Cairo,  .seems  to  be  gifted 
withgreatdiplomaticsensitiveness,  1908  A then&um  2 1  Nov. 
637/3  The  analysis  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony . .  shows 
vivid  sensitiveness  to  musical  impressions. 

b.  Morbid  self-consciousness,  touchiness. 

1851  HELPS  Comp.  Solit.  x.  (1857)  176  At  last  even  sensitive 
people  learn  to  suffer  less  from  sensitiveness.  1881  EMMA  J. 
WORBOISE  Sissie  xv,  Sensitiveness,  per  se,  is  too  often 
nothing  but  wounded  vanity. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  easily  affected 
by  or  of  readily  indicating  changes  of  condition ; 
Photogr.  susceptibility  to  actinic  influence.     See 
SENSITIVE  a.  5,  5  b,  5  c. 

1839  Fox  TAI'BOT  in  Rep.  Brit,  Assoc.  VIII.  n.  5  The 
present  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the  photogenic  paper  was 
stated  to  be  as  follows.  1857  G.  Bird's  Urin.  Depos.  (ed.  5) 
387  Such  is  the  sensitiveness  of  this  test  that  five  or  six  drops 
only  of  saccharine  urine,  diffused  through  water,  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  effect.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xx.  336  An  ex- 
treme degree  of  sensitiveness  has  been  ascribed  to  the  glacier 
as  regards  the  changes  of  temperature.  1885  Set.  Amer. 
25  Apr.  262/3  A  sensitive  plate  showing  a  reading  of  25  will 
be  regarded  as  having  an  extreme  degree  of  sensitiveness. 

Sensitivism  (se'nsitiviz'm).  [f.  SENSITIVE 
a.  +  -ISM.]  The  principles  of  the  sensitivists. 

1891  E.  GOSSE  Introd.  to  Coitperus'  Footsteps  of  Fate  14 
For  the  peculiar  quality  which  unites  in  one  movement  the 
varied  elements  of  the  school  which  I  have  attempted  thus 
briefly  to  describe,  the  name  Sensitivism  has  been  invented 
by  one  of  themselves,  by  Van  Deyssel. 

Sensitivist  (se*nsitivist).  [f.  SENSITIVE  a.  + 
-IST.]  The  designation  of  a  school  of  novelists  in 
Holland,  who  aim  at  combining  in  their  methods 
the  valuable  qualities  of  impressionism  and  realism. 

1891  E.  GOSSE  Introd.  to  Consents'  Footsteps  of  Fate  5 
The  Dutch  Sensitivists.  1903  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  557/1 
They  would  be  realists,  or  naturalists,  or  sensitivists,  or  heaven 
knows  what. 

Sensitivity  (sensiti-viti).  [f.  SENSITIVE  a.  + 
-ITY.  Cf.  F.  sensitivitt] 

1.  The  quality  of  being   sensitive,    in    various 
senses  of  the  adj. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  401  An  eloquent  exuber- 
ance characterizes  the  style  of  our  author,  and  a  sensitivity 
of  imagination  which  makes  even  the  minutest  phamomenon 
appear  important  to  his  attention.  1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr. 
Faith  iv.  ii.  §  5.  221  In  the  Vegetable  World  we  behold  the 
..germ  of  individual  Sensitivity.  1880  BASTIAN  Brain  57  Its 
sensitivity  to  such  stimuli  is.. closely  akin  to  the  general 
organic  irritability  of  protoplasm.  1882  Athenaeum  25  Nov. 
703/1  The  number  of  grades  between  the  weights  that  any 
person  can  distinguish  has  to  be  found  by  trial,  and  that 
number  becomes  the  measure  of  the  coarseness  of  his  sensi- 
tivity. 1904  TITCHENER  tr.  WundCs  Physiol.  Psycho!.  I.  265 
We  find.. symptoms  of  abrogation  or  diminution  of  cuta- 
neous sensitivity  upon  the  uninjured  side  of  the  body. 

2.  The  activity  and  experience  of  the  senses. 
1889  M  iv  ART  Orff.  Hum.  Reas.  75  Creatures  whose  whole 

being  is  entirely  given  up  to  sensitivity. 

f  Sensiti  VO-ra'tional,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Sensi- 
tive and  rational. 

Wollaston  (Retig.  !\'a(.  1722)  uses  the  mod.L.  form  sensitive*- 
rationales. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  202  Man  has  been  in- 
completely defined  a  rational  animal ;  he  is  rather,  to  use 
Mr.  Woolaston's  words,  sensitive- rational.  Ibid.  II.  295 
We  are  but  sensitive-rational  creatures,  having  in  our 
natures  a  spice  of  the  angel  and  of  the  beast. 

Sensitization  (sensitaiz^-Jan).  [f.  SENSITIZE 
v.  +  -ATION.]  The  act  or  process  of  sensitizing. 

1887  Brit.  Merc,  Gaz.  15  June  25/1  Experiments  in  sensi- 
tization of  molecular  masses  of  differential  volumes,  showing 
attraction,  propulsion,  and  negation,  will  follow.  1904  Brit. 
Mcd.  Jrnl.  10  Sept.  559/2  The  view  of  Bordet  and  the 
French  school  generally,  that  the  action  of  immune  body  is 
what  they  describe  as  a  sensitization. 

Sensitize  (se-nsitaiz),  v.    [f.  SENSIT-IVE  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  {Photogr.)  To  render  (a  plate,  film  or 
paper)  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  light. 

1856  R.  F.  BARNES  Dry  Collodion  Process  31  The  bath 
I  employ  for  sensitizing  dry  plates.  1858  T.  SUTTON  Diet, 
Photogr.  12  Albumen.. is  not  so  sensitive  os  collodion..; 
but.  .it  will  keep  longer  when  sensitized.  1865  y,  Wytde^s 
Circ.  Sci.  I.  153/1  Nitrate  of  silver.. is  the  salt  usually 
employed  to  sensitise  the  paper.  1879  LEAKE  Photogr. 
in  Cassetfs  Tech.  F.duc.  IV.  323/2  A  plate  should  now  be 
coated  with  collodion  in  the  tent,  and  sensitised  in  the  usual 
manner. 

2.  To    make   (a   person)    sensitive    (in    various 
senses  of  the  adj.). 

1880  WINCFIELD  In  Her  Majesty's  Keeping  I.  70  Educa- 
tion, while  it  sensitises  a  man's  fibre,  is  incapable  of  turning 
weakness  into  strength.  1904  Brit.  Med,  JrnL  10  Sept. 
559/2  These  bacteria  are  previously  sensitized  by  union  with 
a  substance  existing  in  the  plasma. 

Hence  Se-nsitiaed  ///.  a.;  SegnsitizingrV>/. j£. 
and  ///.  a. 

1861  Photogr.  News  Aim.  in  J.  Wyldc's  Circ.  Sci.  (1865) 
I.  160/2  A  thirty-five  grain  nitrate  bath,.. is  the  best  sensi- 
tising solution.  1864  ROSCOE  in  Reader  24  Sept.  386/3  It 
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was  necessary  to  construct  an  apparatus  in  which  photo- 
graphic sensitized  paper  could  be  exposed  to  the  sunlight  for 
definite  times.  1877  MALLOCK  Nciu  Refwblic  Hi.  iii.  II.  50 
Culture  is . .  the  sensitising  of  the  mental  palate— the  making 
it  a  good  taster.  1886  LOWF.LL  Harvard  Anniv.  Wks.  1890 
VI.  139  It  is  not  their  antiquity,  but  its  association  with 
matij  that  endows  them  [sc.  ancient  buildings]  with  such 
sensitizing  potency. 

Sensitizer  (se'nsitaizoa).  rhotogr.  [f.  SKNSI- 
TIZE  v.  +  -EK  i.]  A  substance  or  preparation  used 
for  sensitizing. 

1873  G.  DAwsoN//rtntWc7iV  Man.  Photogr.  132  To  apply 
the  Ammonio-nitrate  Sensitizer,  the  paper  should  not  be 
floated  on  it.  1889  Anthony's  Flwtogr.  Hull.  II.  314  The 
addition  to  a  sensitive  film  of  certain  coloring  matters, 
which  are  known  as  optical  sensitisers  or  selective  sensi- 
tisers,  renders  the  film  sensitive  to  rays  which  would  other- 
wise produce  little  or  no  photographic  effect. 

Seiisitometer  (sensitfrn/'taj).  Photogr.  [f. 
SENSIT-IVE  +  -omeler;  see  -METER.]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  photo- 
graphic plates,  films,  etc.  Also  attrib. 

1880  Brit.  "Jrnl.  Photogr.  3  Sept.  421/3  [Mr.  Warnerke's] 
very  useful  '  sensitometer '.  1890  P.  H.  EMFRSON  Natural- 
istic Photogr.  159  The  rapidity  of  plates  can  be  measured 
by  an  instrument  called  a  sensitometer.  1890  A  ntftony'1  s 
I'hotogr.  Bull.  III.  372  The  lower  grades  of  dry  plates,  that 
is,  those  of  low  sensitometer  power. 

Hence  Sensito'metry,  the  determination  of  the 
degree  of  sensitiveness. 

1907  SHEPPARO  &  MKES  Theory  rhotogr.  Process  276 
Part  III.  The  Sensitometry  of  Photographic  Plates. 

Seiisitory  (se-nsitori),  sl>.  [f.  L.  sens-,  sen- 
fire  to  feel  +  -;'/-  (after  SENSITIVE)  +-ORY'.]  = 
SENSORY  sb.  1864  WEBSTER. 

Se-nsitory,  a.  rare-".  [Formed  as  prec.  + 
-ORY  '-'.]  =  SENSORY  a.  1887  Casselts  Encycl.  Diet. 

Sensive  (se-nsiv),  a.  [a.  OF.  sensif,  ad.  Latin 
type  *sensiviis,  f.  sens-,  sentire  to  feel :  see  -IVE.] 

1.  Having  the  function  of  sensation  or  sensuous 
perception. 

t  Sensive  soul  —  sensible  or  sensitive  soul :  see  those  adjs. 

1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  Pref,  Men  of  middle 
degree,  like  the  sensiue  soule  shall  attend  to  affaires  and 
sciences  more  liberale.  1578  BANISTER//W/.  Man  vm.  104  b, 
Galen  sayth  that  for  three  principal!  endes  Nature  hath 
made  such  distribution  of  Nerues  in  the  body.  The  first 
was  to  giue  feelyng  vnto  the  sensiue  instrumentes.  n  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  (1598)  82  Palmes  doe  reioyce  to  be  ioynd 
by  the  match  of  a  male  to  a  female,  And  shall  sensiue  things 
be  so  sencelesse  as  to  resist  sence?  1612  CHAPMAN  A',v. 
Hussy  d'Ainbois  v.  v.  134  Learnedst  men  hold  that  our 
sensiue  spirits  A  little  time  abide  about  the  graues  Of  their 
deceased  bodies.  1865  J.  GROTE  Kxplor,  Phihs.  i.  13  The 
harmonizing  together  of  our  active  powers,  our  sensive 
powers,  and  our  various  individual  experience. 

1 2.  Capable  of  sensation.   06s. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Eli.  Man  in  Hum.  n.  iii,  The  infection 
Which,  as  a  subtle  vapor,  spreads  it  selfe,  Confusedly, 
through  euery  sensiue  part. 

Seiisize  (se-nsaiz),  v.  [f.  SENSE  sli.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  perceive  by  means  of  the  senses. 

l86a  Sat.  AVr'.  6  Sept.  284  What  we  sensise  through  the 
ear  is  simply  the  motion  of  the  atmosphere. 

Sensor  (se-ns^j),  a.  [irreg.  shortened  f.  SEN- 
SORY, after  mo/or."]  =  SENSORY. 

1863  TVNDALL  fragm.  Sci.  (1879)  I.  xxi.  492  The  trans- 
mission  of  intelligence  through  the  sensor  nerves.  1875 
W.  K.  CLIFFORD  Ltd.  (1879)  II.  108  Various  combinations 
of  disturbances  in  the  sensor  tract  are  made  to  lead  to  the 
appropriate  combinations  of  disturbances  in  the  motor  tract. 

Sensor,  obs.  form  of  CENSER  si.1,  CENSOK. 

SenSOri-  (se-nsori),  used  as  combining  form  of 
SENSOR  or  SENSORY,  chiefly  in  sensori-motor  a., 
applied  to  nerves  which  are  both  sensory  and 
motor  ;  also  to  reflex  actions  which  arise  from 
stimulation  of  the  organs  of  sense.  Similarly  sen- 
sori-digestive,  -reflex,  -volitional  adjs. 

1835  BAIN  Senses  f.  Int.  n.  iv.  §  4  (1864)  263  This  is  the 
principle  of  sensori-motor,  or  sensori-refiex  actions.  1857 
DUNGLISON  Men.  Lex.,  Scnsori-volitional,  a  term  applied 
to  nervous  fibres  which . .  are  respectively  concerned  in  sensa- 
tion and  volition.  1891  Century  Diet,  (citing  A.  S.  Packard), 
Sensoridigestive.  1897  Alttutfs  Syst.  Jlfctf.  III.  202  An 
ordinary  sensorimotor  nerve  such  as  the  sciatic. 

Sensorial  (senso»-rial),  a.  [f.  SENSOBI-UM  or 
SENSOBY  +  -AL.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  sensorium. 
Also,  relating  to  sensation  or  sensory  impressions. 

1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  1. 1.  iii.  56  If  I  can  light  upon  any 
little  hint  which  may  do  real  service  to  somebody  or  other 
I  care  not  thro'  what  channels  it  is  conveyed  ;  whether,  .by 
agitating  the  sensorial  and  motorial  ether,  or  by  beginning 
a  succession  of  perceptions.  1799  SIR  H.  DAVY  in  lieddoes 
Cmtrtt.  Phys.  $  Med.  Knmvl.  (1799)  41  The  motion  of 
light  communicated  to  the  nerve  itself  produces  the  sen- 
sorial affection.  1831  H.  MAYO  Pof.Snferst.  (ed.  2)  42  The 
most  instructive  case  of  sensorial  illusions  on  record. 


Allhutfs  Syst.  Mea.Vlll.  108  This  may  form  part  of'a 
sensory  and  sensorial  hemianscsthesia. 

fb.  Pertaining  to  the  brain  as  the  centre  of 
nervous  energy ;  esp.  in  sensorial  power,  vital 
energy  proceeding  from  the  brain  to  the  rest  of 
the  system.  Obs. 

1794  E.  DARWIN  Zotn.  I.  75  The  sensorial  power,  or  spirit 
of  animation, ..is  perpetually  renewed  by  the  secretion  or 
production  of  it  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  1811-19 
Goofs  Study  Hta.  (ed.  3)  II.  292  The  stream  of  nervous 
power,  thus  communicated  by  jets  from  the  sensorial  foun- 
tain. //>/</.  IV.  501  The  sensoriat  powers  are  those  which 
are  dependent  on  the  sensorium  or  brain  as  their  instrument 
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or  origin;  and  are  three  in  number,  the  intellectual,  the 
sensific,  and  the  motpry.  1833  Cycl.  Pract.  Mcd.  II.  91/2 
\Vhen  there_  is  a  predisposition  to  epilepsy,  a  cause  of  either 
kind.. may  interrupt  the  equable  transmission  of  the  sen- 
sorial power  by  means  of  the  nerves,  and  thus  occasion  a  fit. 

II  Sensorrolum.  rare.  PI.  -ola.  [mod. I,. 
dim.  of  SENSORIUM.]  A  small  sensorium :  (a) 
(see  quot.  1714)  ;  (b}  a  minute  organ  of  sense. 

1714  AUDISON  Spect.  No.  565  F  8  Brutes  and  Men  have 
their  Sensoriola,  or  little  Sensoriums,  by  which  they  appre- 
hend the  Presence  and  perceive  the  Actions  of  a  few  Objects, 
that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  1843  WILKINSON  tr.  Sweden- 
I'org's  Anim.  Kin%d.  I.  i.  37  That  it  shall  have  the  power 
of.  .expanding  and  relaxing,  .its  sensoriola  or  papillae. 

II  Sensorium  (senso»'ri#m).  Also  7-8  erron. 
cens-.  [Late  L.  sensorium  (Boethius),  f.  setts-, 
ppl.  stem  of  sett  tire  to  feel :  see  -GUY.]  The  seat 
of  sensation  in  the  brain  of  man  and  other  animals ; 
the  percipient  centre  to  which  sense-impressions 
are  transmitted  by  the  nerves.  Also  common 
|  sensoriittn  (L.  sensorium  commune)^  ^ first  senso- 
rium. Formerly  also  used  in  a  wider  sense,  for 
the  brain  as  the  organ  of  mind  and  the  centre  of 
nervous  energy. 

1647  If.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  Notes  139/2  For  there  is  first 
a  tactuall  conjunction  o.s  it  were  of  the  representative  rayes 
of  every  thing,  with  our  sensorium  before  we  know  the  things 
themselves.  1664  POWER  Kxp.  rhilos.  I.  69  Spontaneous 
motion  is  performed  by  continuation  of  Uic  Animal  Spirit:-, 
from  the  common  Sensorium  to  the  Muscle,  c  1688  TKYON 
Dreams  ii.  (i6ys)  15  When  the  first  Cen*orium  (which  is 
called  the  Organ  of  the  common  Sense)  is  bound  and  ob- 
structed with  a  soporiferous  vapcfur.  1737  PORTKRFIHLO  in 
Med.  Kss.  Edin.  (ed.  2)  III.  219  Which  Agitation  is  com- 
rnunicated  to  the  Sensorium ^  or  that  Part  of  our  P.iain 
in  which  our  Mind  does  principally  reside.  1826  KIKUV 
&  SP.  Entoinol,  IV.  i  Sensation  and  perception  are  by  the 
means  of  nerves  and  a  common  sensorium.  1872  DARWIN 
/'^notions  iv.  83  When  the  sensorium  is  strongly  excited, 
the  muscles  of  the  body  are  generally  thrown  into  violent 
action.  1879  CARPENTER  Mental  Phys.  i.  i.  §  13.  15  That 
we  are  not  always  conscious  of  the  working  of  this  Mechan- 
ism,  is  simply  because  our  Sensorium  is  otherwise  engaged. 
b.  Used  playfully  in  non-technical  writing 
(sometimes  for  '  brain  *  or  (  mind  J). 

1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  II.  x,  The  ringing  of  the  bell, 

I    and  the  rap  upon  the  door,  struck  likewise  strong  upon  the 

j     sensorium  of  my  uncle  Toby.     1814  SCOTT  //'«:-.  l.\i,  While 

these  reflections  passed  like  the  stings  of  scorpions  through 

Waverley's  sensorium.     1842  CAMPBELL  Pilgr.  Glencoe  469 

An  artery  in  his  wise  sensorium  burst.     1908  E.  V.  LUCAS 

Over  Bcmerton's  iii.  (1909)  21  There  was,  as  it  were,  a  veil 

between  them  and  my  sensorium. 

C.  fig. 

1714  AnnisoN  Spect.  No.  565  p  8  The  noblest  and  most 
exalted  Way  of  considering  this  infinite  Space  is  that  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  Sensorinm  of  the  Godhead. 
a  1861  SIR  K.  PALGRAVK  Norm,  $  Eng.  III.  595  Rome  be- 
came the  common  sensorium  of  Europe,  and  through  Rome 
all  the  several  portions  of  Latin  Europe  sympathized  and 
felt  with  each  other.  1867  MACGKEGOR  Voy.  Alone  (1868) 
24  The  tiller,  that  delicate  and  true  sensorium  of  a  boat. 

Sensory    (se'nsori),  sb.     [ad.    L.    sensorittm : 
see  prec.  and  -ORY  *.] 
1 1.  An  organ  of  sense.    Obs. 

1626  BACON  Syh'a  §  255  Visibles,  and  Audibles.-doe  lan- 
guish and  lessen  by  degrees,  according  to  the  Distance  of 
the  Oblects  from  the  Sensories.  1692  IJKNTI.RY  Boyle  Led. 
v.  21  That  we  all  have  double  Sensories,  two  Eyes,  two 
EarSj  two  Nostrils,  is  an  effectual  Confutation  of  this 
Atheistical  Sophism.  17x4  DERHAM  Fhys.-Theol.  iv.  iii. 
{ed.  2)  123  The  Hone.,  serves,  .as  a  substantial  Guard  to  the 
Sensory  (of  the  Ear]. 

fig.  1681  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  i.  iv.  §  4  (1684)  317  These 
heavenly  Graces  are  the  Palate  by  which  the  immortal 
Mind  tastes.. its  Heaven,  the  blessed  Organs  and  Sensories 
by  which  it  feels,  .the  Joys  of  the  World  to  come. 
2.  =  SENSORIUM.  Also  common  w\ first  sensory. 
1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  216  The  irrigation  of  the  brain, 
and  of  the  first  sensory,  that  is  the  obstruction  of  the  common 
sense  of  the  organs,  indicates  the  Form.  1681  Willis*  Rem. 
Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Sensory^  the  organ  of  feeling,  or  of  dis- 
criminating by  the  senses  ;  the  common  sensory  or  seat  of 
such  organ,  placed  in  the  brain.  1689  MORRIS  Reas.  <y  Rclig. 
u.  ii.  188  These  Species  are  carried  by  the  external  Senses 
to  the  common  Sensory.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  78  f  2 
Uneasiness  gives  way  by  slow  degrees,  and  is  long  before 
it  quits  its  possession  of  the  sensory,  1826  KIHBY  &  Sr. 
Entomol.  IV.  xlv.  234  The  agent  between  the  common  sen- 
sory and  the  sense  is  the  consciousness  or  perception  of  the 
impression.  1822  29  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  19^  The 
general  bustle  and  hilarity.,  break  the  sturdychain  of  habit 
and  association,  and  give  leisure  to  the  worn-out  sensory  to 
refresh  itself.  1882  H.  CALDERWOOD  in  Schajfs  Encycl. 
Relig.  Ktuwl.  I.  36  Three  distinct  cognitive  faculties— the 
sensory,  the  understanding,  and  the  reason. 

Sensory  (se*nsori),  a.  [ad.  L.  type  sensorius  : 
see  prec.  and  -ORY  2.]  Belonging  to  sensation  ; 
carrying  or  transmitting  sensation. 

1749  HARTLEY  Obwv.  Man  \.  58  Sensory  Vibrations.  1763 
Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  184  These  nerves  are  equally  motory 
and  sensory.  1799  SIR  H.  DAW  in  Heddoes  Contrih.  Phys. 
fy  Med.  Knowl.  (1799)  21  The  sensory  organs.  1883  Encycl. 
Brit.  XV.  279/1  The  lower  sensory  ganglia,  whicn  receive 
all  sensory  impressions  in  the  first  instance.  1886  GI'RNEY, 
etc.  Phantasms  of  Living  I.  537  A  dim  and  shadowy  idea, 
when  once  it  obtains  a  lodgment  in  the  mind,  may  body 
itself  forth  as  a  sensory  phantasm. 

Sensour,  obs.  form  of  CENSOR,  CENSURE. 
Sensour(e,  eenssar,  obs.  fT.  CENSER  sbl 

01400-50  Wars  Alex.  1565  Sum  with  sensours.  .Quare-of 
t«  reke  aromatike  rase  to  ^  welken.  1546  Supplic.  Poore 
Comtnons.  75  Sensoures.Dixcse,  coopes.  ?  1571  Cm1.  Corpus 
Chr,  Plays  App.  u.  97  For  mendyng  of  ij  senssars. 
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SENSUAL. 

Sensse,  variant  of  CENSE  $bl  Obs.y  incense. 

r  1450  Lay-Folks  Mass-Bk.  E,  249  Gold,  sensse,  and  myrre. 

Senssour,  obs.  form  of  CENSER  sl>.1 

Sensual  (se'nsiwal,  -J»al),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
5-7  sensuall,  5  sensuel.  [ad.  late  L.  sensualis^ 
f.  L.  semu-s  SENSE  sb. :  see  -AL.  Cf.  K.  sensuclt 
Sp.,  Pg.  sensuat,  It,  sensztale.'}  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  senses  or  physical 
sensation  ;  sensory.  Now  rare. 

c  1450  Miroitr  Saluacioun  3346  So  kept  he  the  seints  in 
helle  with  out  payne  sensuel  felyng.  c  1450  Cov.  Jllysf. 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  240  Thryes  I  tempte  hym  be  ryth  sotylle  in- 
stawnce,  Aftyr  he  fast  fourty  days  ageyns  sensual  myth  or 
reson.  1509  WATSON  Skip  of  Fools  \.  (1517)  Aijb,  Where 
through  I  myghte  lese  my  sensuall  intellygence,  for  he  that 
procureth  too  knowe  ouermoche.  .is  in  daimger  for  _to  be 
extraught  from  hymself  [etc.].  Ibid,  xviii.  E  iij  b,  It  is  im- 
possyble  yl  his  sensuall  wyt  may  comprehend*,  and  haue  so 
many  dyuers  cogytacyons  in  an  instaunte.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.(\V.fa  W.  1531)  151  The  beestes..be  made  tame..: 
that  is  to  say,  the  sensuall  powers  of  man  or  woman,  whiche 
by  synne  euer  rebelled.. be  made  obedyent  to  y«  spiryte. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  xi.  §  4  Man  doth  seeke  a  triple 
perfection,  first,  a  sensuall, ..then  an  intellectual!,  .lastly  a 
spiritual!  it  diuine.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  229  Raging 
Mastives  who,  if  they  were  loosed,  one  at  another,  they 
would  fight  till  death,  whereas  in  presence  of  the  Bull,  .they 
. .  both,  eyther  by  sensuall  consent  or  naturall  instinct,  unite 
themselves  in  one  to  assault  their  common  adversary.  1652 
HENI.OWKS  Theoph.  iv.  Ixxiii,  Let  not  dust  blinde  my  sensual 
Eyes  When  as  my  spirits  Energie  transcends  the  skies,  1732 
POPE  Ess.  Man  i.  208  Far  as  Creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  pow'rs  ascends.  1742  YOUNG 
Nt.  Th.  vii.  739  The  wide  stretcht  realm  of  intellectual  woe, 
Surpassing  sensual  far,  is  all  our  own.  1794  E.  DARWIN 
Zoon.  I.  n  Synonymous  with  the  word  idea,  we  shall  .some- 
times use  the  words  sensual  motion  in  contradistinction  to 
muscular  motion.  1820  KEATS  Ode  Grec.  Urn  13  Ye  soft 
pipes,  play  on  ;  Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but  more  endear'd, 
Pipe  to  the  .spirit  ditties  of  no  tone.  1846  I.  WILLIAMS  Bapt., 
I  'fices  of  Dead,  But  still  the  wall  impassable  Bars  us  around 
with  sensual  bond.  1881  WILLIAMSON  in  Nature  i  Sept. 
414/1  The  process  of  scientific  investigation  includes  a  great 
variety  of  operations,  which  may  be  considered  under  three 
headings,  mental,  sensual,  and  physical. 
b.  Perceptible  by  the  senses,  rare. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  in.   Wks.  243/2   Sometime  as  God, 
.sometime  as  man, . .  sometime  as  in  y^  persone  of  his  sensuall 
parties  of  his  own  body,  otherwhile  in  ys  person  of  some 
particular  part  of  his  body  mystical.     1774  GOI.DKM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1824)   I.  245  A  man  born  deaf  must  necessarily  be 
dumb  ;  and  his  whole  sphere  of  knowledge  must  be  hounded 
only  by  sensual  objects.     1836  MRS.  BROWNING  Poet's  I'cnu 
i.  x,  But,  weights  and  shows  of  sensual  things  Too  closely 
crossing  him,  On  his  soul's  eyelid  the  pressure  slid,  And 
made  its  vision  dim. 

f  2.  Of  living  beings :  Endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  sensation  (but  not  with  reason).  Obs. 

1530  RASTELL  Bk.  Purgat.   in.  vii.  2  A  soule  sensytive 
whiche  is  in  every  brute  sensuall  best.    1696  TATE  &  BRADY 
Ps.  xlix.  20  As  like  a  sensual  Beast  he  lives,  So  like  a  Beast 
he  dies. 

3.  Of  appetites  and  pleasures :  Connected  with 
the  gratification  of  the  senses,     a.  In  neutral  use  : 
Sensuous,  physical.     Now  rare. 

1542  BOORDK  Dyetary  xii.  (1870)  267  Clowtyd  crayme..is 
eaten  more  for  a  sensuall  appetyde  than  for  any  good  now- 
rysshement.  1618  WITHER  Motto,  Nee  euro  (1621)  D  8  b, 
I  care  not  for  his  loue.  My  dogge  doth  so  ;  He  loues,  as  farre 
as  sensuall  loue  can  go.  1650  BULWER  Anthropontct.  239 
Some  unassayed  sensual  sweetnesse.  1740  CIBBF.R  Apol. 
(1756)  I.  303  This  kind  of  entertainment  [opera]  bein^  so 
entirely  sensual,  it  had  no  possibility  of  getting  the  better  of 
our  reason  but  by  its  novelty.  1752  HUME  Polit.  Disc.  ii.  37 
No  gratification,  however  sensual,  can,  of  itself,  be  esteemed 
vicious.  1797  D.  SIMPSON  PleaRelig.  (1808)  190  The  Gospel 
.  .allows  every  sensual  enjoyment  that  is  consistent  with  the 
real  good.. of  man.  1834  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  i,  My  father 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  impatience,  because  he 
was  kept  from  his  dinner,  and,  like  all  orthodox  divines,  he 
was  tenacious  of  the  only  sensual  enjoyment  permitted  to 
his  cloth. 

b.  In  pejorative  use,  implying  the  notion  of 
something  base  or  vicious.  Now  often,  Lewd, 
unchaste. 

1477  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  191/1  Persones  not  dredyng  God, 
.  .but  enclyned  of  sensuall  appetite,  a  1513  PABTAHCAfWV. 
v.  cxxxii.  (.1811)  114  He  was  gyuen  to  all  sensuall  luste  of 
his  body,  a  1541  WYATT  in  Tottel's  Misc.  (Arb.)  224  See  thou 
kepe  tliee  free  From  the  foule  yoke  of  sensuall  bondage. 
1634  MILTON  Comns  77  They,  .all  their  friends,  and  native 
home  forget  To  roule  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  stie.  1645 
HAMMOND  Sins  IVeakn.  etc.  §  23.  13  From  whence.. sinne 
is  brought  forth,  that  very  consent  of  the  will  to  the  sensuall 
faculty,  being  formally  sinne  without,  or  before  the  acting 
of  it.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  \\.  §  17  Intervals  of  spleen  ; 
for  relief  of  which  he  is  driven  into  sensual  excesses.  1850 
ROBERTSON  Serm,  Ser.  in.  ix.  (1853)  114  The  sensual  pleasure 
of  the  glutton. 

4.  Of  persons,   their  dispositions,  conduct,  etc. 
a.  Absorbed  in  the  life  of  the  senses;  indifferent 
to  intellectual  and  moral  interests.     In   religious 
use  :  Destitute  of  spiritual  life,  worldly,  irreligious. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

'557  BIBLE  (Genev.)  James  iii.  15  This  wisdome  is  earthy, 
sensual  [so  later  -versions ;  Tindale,  etc.  have  natural]  and 
dyuelyshe.  1582  A^  T.  (Rhem.)  i  Cor.  ii.  14  The  sensual 
[1611  naturall]  man  perceiueth  not  those  things  that  are  of 
the  spirit  of  God.  Ibid.,  Jude  19  These  are  they  which  se- 
gregate themselues,  sensual,  hauing  not  the  Spirit.  1599 
DAVIES  Nosce  Teipsnm  95  As  some  sensuall  spirits  amongst 
vs.  .Which  hold  the  world  to  come,  a  faigned  stage.  1656 
EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.  fr.  Partitas,  i.  v.  12 
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[He  trusts]  the  Senat  willingly  with  the  revenge  of  any  in- 
jury he  can  receive,  when  sensual  men  are  very  loath  to 
remit  the  like  into  the  hands  of  God.  a  1676  HALE  Prim. 
Qrig.  Man.  iv.  v.  (1677)  333  Sensual  Men  are  not  willing  to 
believe  anything  whereby  they  have  not  a  sufficient  Evi- 


J  ____   g  whereby  they 

dence,  as  they  think,  to  their  Sense.  1677  GALE  Crl.  Gen- 
tiles iv.  n.  ii.  216  The  brutish  sensual  World  began  to  cal  in 
question  the  very  existence  and  providence  of  God.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  178  p  n  The  gratifications  of  the 
palate ;  an  entertainment  so  far  removed  from  intellectual 
happiness,  that  scarcely  the  most  shameless  of  the  sensual 
herd  have  dared  to  defend  it.  1882  M.  ARNOLD  Irish  Ess. 
230  But  this  whole  drama.. may  be  best  described  as  the 
theatre  of  the  homme  sensnel  woyen,  the  average  sensual 
man,,  .whose  city  is  Paris,  and  whose  ideal  is  the  free,  gay, 
pleasurable  life  of  Paris. 

b.  Excessively  inclined  to  the  gratification  of  the 
senses,  voluptuous;  often  spec,  with  reference  to 
sexual  passion,  lewd,  unchaste.  Of  physiognomy 
or  features  :  Indicative  of  a  sensual  disposition. 

1530  PALSGR.  323/2  Sensual!  gyven  to  vyce,  epicurien.  1637 
RALEIGH  Mahomet  65  Don  Roderigo.  .began  to  repent  him 
of  his  sensuall  life.  1692  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Fables  cxxvi.  118 
These  Wasps  in  a  Hony-Pot  are  so  many  Sensual  Men  that 
are  Plung'd  in  their  Lusts  and  Pleasures.  1694  ATTERHL'KY 
Serin.  (1726)  I.  190  The  Sensual  Man  is,  of  all  Men  living, 
the  most  improper  for  Enquiries  after  Truth.  1706  PHILLIES 
(ed.  Kersey),  Sensua/,  Voluptuous,  given  to  Pleasures, Carnal 
or  Fleshly.  1712  STEKLE  Spect,  No.  466  P  5  Were  any  one 
to  see  Mariamne  dance,  let  him  be  never  so  sensual  a  Brute, 
I  defie  him  to  entertain  any  Thoughts  but  of  the  highest 
Respect  and  Esteem  towards  her.  1876  GLADSTONE  Ho- 
meric Synckr.  246  Homer  has  exhibited  much  repugnance 
to  the  sensual  deity  of  Aphrodite.  1881  H.  SMART  Race 
for  ll'ife  i,  By  nature  coarse  and  sensual  in  his  habits.  1905 
R.  BAGOT  Passport  xxv.  268  The  full  mouth,  with  the 
sensual  lips. 

^jc.  Misused  for:  Obstinately  self-willed.  Obs. 
1524  WOLSEV  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  IV.  198  The 
rcalme  of  Scotland,  by  taking  sensuall  and  wilfull  waies, 
shal  soner  chose  to  lyve  in  warre  trouble  inquietnes  and 
ndversite,  than  to  florishe  in  joye  [etc,].  1538  Ibid.  III.  36 
His  Lordshipp  afterwarde  despysid  and  maligned  at  the 
Kinges  said  Privaye  Counsaile,  following  censuall  and  wil- 
full waies.  1539  EARL  ORMOND  Ibid.  III.  i^o  My  Lorde 
Deputie.  .hath  broght  the  successes  of  his  sensuall  apetittis 
and  wilfull  procedinges  now  to  such  pass  and  effect,  that 
[etc.].  01548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I'll  I  31  If  any  lawe  or 
reason  could  have  removed  you  from  your  sensuall  opinions, 
ye  have  ben  many  and  often  tymes  sufficiently  aunswered 
to  the  same.  1584  BURGHLEY  in  Strype  Whitgift  App.  111. 
(1718)  64,  I  favour  no  sensual  £  wilful  Recusants. 
5.  Of  opinions  or  ideas  :  Materialistic. 
1656  JEANES  Mixt.  Schol.  Div.  48  Austin  told  his  friend 
Alipius,  and  Nebridius,  that  Epicurus  his  sensuall  doctrine 
had  with  him  carried  away  the  garland  from  all  Philo- 
sophers and  Divines  ;  unlesse  [etc.].  1830  D' ISRAELI  Chas.  /, 
III.  xv.  329  Moses,  .only  accommodated  such  figurative  ex- 
pressions to  the  sensual  comprehensions  of  his  tribes.  1845 
SARAH  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Kef.  vi.  ix.  III.  569  Views.at 
once  transcendent  and  sensual,  of  the  mission  of  a  Messiah. 
1871  ALABASTER  IV heel  of  Law  67  He  gives  his  own  views 
of  the  common  sensual  idea  of  heaven. 

b.  Philos.  =  SENSATIONAL  a.  2.  rare. 
1837-9  HALLAM  Lit.  Ettr.  in.  in.  §  94  The  sensual  and 
ideal  schools  of  psychology. 

f  B.  sb.  pi.    Obs. 

1.  a.  The  sensual  faculties  and  appetites,    b.  The 
objects  of  sense. 

n  1661  FULLER  Worthies*  Hants  (1662)  11.  8  His  Intellec- 
tuals had  such  predominancy  of  his  Sensuals,  or  rather 
Grace  so  ruled  in  both,  that  the  Man  in  him  being  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Christian,  he  lived  a  pattern  of  Piety,  a  1676 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  viii.  (1677)  375  The  objects, 
means,  and  occasions  of  our  fears  in  relation  to  sensuals,  are 
ever  more  and  greater  than  the  objects  of  our  hopes. 

2.  Beings  capable  only  of  sensation,  brutes. 
1605  TIMME  Quersit.  Ded.  2  The  souls  of  men  and  angels 

are  reasonable  ; . .  and  the  sensuals  (as  beasts  and  such  like) 
not  so.  a  1644  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant.'\\\.  18  (1645)  14  Heav'n 
suffers  mortals  to  be  exercis'd  In  their  own  miseries,  that 
they  may  see  They'r  not  more  happy  then  the  sensuals  bee. 

Sensualism  (wnjwXliz  n)<  [f-  SENSUAL  a.  + 
-ISM.  Cf.  F.  sensuaHsme  (1812  in  sense  i).] 

1.  Philos.  The  doctrine  that  the  senses  are  the 
sole  source  of  knowledge ;  sensationalism. 

1803  Edin,  Rev.  \.  264  The  more  inviting  system  of  sen- 
sualism, in  which  all  knowledge  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
original  impressions  from  without.  1833  LINBERG  tr.  Cousin's 
Inirod.  Hist.  Philos.  xii.  393,  I  define  the  Scotch  philo- 
sophy, gentlemen,  as  an  honorable  protestation  against  the 
extravagances  of  the  last  consequences  of  sensualism.  1848 
R.  I.  WILBERFORCE  Doctr.  Incarnation  xiv.  (1852)  401  The 
School  of  Locke  replies  that  they  [the  premises  of  reason] 
owe  their  existence  to  the  senses..  .That  theory,  which, 
matured  by  Locke's  subtiler  and  more  consistent  disciple, 
Hume,  may  be  called  the  system  of  sensualism. 

2.  Addiction  to  sensual  indulgence. 

1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  iv.  251  Is  not  thy  youth  A  vain  and 
feverish  dream  of  sensualism  ?  1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  I. 
iv.  62  There  is  something  guite  military  in  the  sensualism  of 
theRomans— an'arbitei-bibendi'chosen  [etc.].  i<jo6CHARL. 
MANSFIELD  Girl  fy  Gods  xv,  The  ruts  and  looseness  on  a 
face  coarsened  by  sensualism. 

3.  Absorption  in  material  interests. 

1878  EMERSON  Misc.  Papers,  Fort.  Republ.  Wlcs.  (Bohn) 
III.  396  In  this  country.. there  is  at  present  a  great  sen- 
sualism, a  headlong  devotion  to  trade. 

Sensualist  (se'nf«alist).  [f.  SENSUAL  a.  + 
-IST.  Cf.  F.  sensitaliste  (1812  in  sense  2).] 

1.  One  whose  disposition  and  conduct  are  sensual ; 
one  whose  sole  interests  are  in  the  things  of  sense  ; 
chiefly,  one  who  is  devoted  to  sensual  pleasure,  or 
given  to  vicious  indulgence  of  the  animal  passions. 


SENSUALITY. 

The  various  shades  of  meaning  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
in  the  early  examples. 

1662  HIBBKRT  Body  Divinity  I.  310  It  is  charged  as  a  foul 
fault  upon  those  sensualists  that  they  had  lived  in  pleasure. 
1682  FLAVELL  Fear  ii.  Wks.  1701  I.  577/1  As  it  is  noted  of 
those  secure  Sensualists,  Amos  vi.  3.  They  put  far  from 
them  the  evil  Day.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  n.  §  16  Those 
pleasures  which  are  highest  in  the  esteem  of  sensualists. 
1773  Observ.  State  Poor  64  It  is  not  the  fear  of  lothsome  or 
excruciating  disease,  that  will  deter  the  sensualist  or  the 
epicure  from  the  indulgences  of  their  appetites.  1792  MARY 
WOLLSTONECR.  Rights  Worn.  ii.  45  As  blind  obedience  is 
ever  sought  for  by  power,  tyrants  and  sensualists  are  in  the 
right  when  they  endeavour  to  keep  women  in  the  dark.  1831 
CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  \\\.  iii,  Even  for  the  basest  Sensualist, 
what  is  Sense  but  the  implement  of  Fantasy?  1871  BURR 
Ad  Fidem  ix.  176  The  sty  of  the  sensualist. 

2.   =  SENSATIONALIST. 

1852  WIGHT  tr.  Cousin's  Course  Hist.  Mad.  Philos.  II.  138 
On  which  side  shall  I  rank  myself,  in  this  great  battle  of 
European  philosophy  in  the  eighteenth  century?  Shall  I 
be  a  sensualist?  1856  FERKIER  Inst.  J/^rVz//*.x.vi.(ed.2)  261 
That  school  of  philosophers  who  are  called  '  the  sensualists  '. 

S  en.SU  alls  tic  (se:nj«ali'stik),  a.  [f.prec.  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  sensualism  in  philosophy  or  art. 

1852  WIGHT  tr.  Cousin's  Course  Hist.  Mod.  Philos.  II.  49 
The  four  great  schools, .  .namely  Platonic  idealistic  dog- 
rnatism,  peripatetic  sensualistlc  dogmatism,  skepticism,  and 
mysticism.  Ibid.  87  Gassendi,.  .the  scholar  of  the  sensual- 
istic  school.  1854  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (1874)  II.  i.  38  Locke  is 
the  father  of  the  whole  sensualistic  school  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  1856  RUSKJN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  ii.  §  13.  213  Sen- 
sualistic art,  represented  typically  by  that  of  Salvator. 

Sensuality  (senjwce'liti).  Forms  :  4-6  sen- 
sualite, (4-5  -litee,  -lyte),  4  senswalyte,  5 
sensewalite,  5-6  censualyte,  6  sensualytie, 
sensualitie,  6-  sensuality,  [a.  F.  sensuality 
ad.  late  L.  sensual?/ as t  f.  sensualis  SENSUAL  a. 
Cf.  Sp.  sensualidad)  It.  sensualita^\ 

\  1.  The  part  of  the  nature  of  man  that  is  con- 
cerned with  the  senses  ;  chiefly,  the  animal  instincts 
and  appetites  ;  the  lower  nature  ns  distinguished 
from  the  reason ;  also  occas.  the  faculty  of  sensa- 
tion, Obs. 

n  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  vi.  6  pe  ne^er  party  of  my  saule 
bat  is  cald  |>e  sensualite.  Ibid.  xxx.  n  My  saule  ^at  is  my 
sensualite.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  262  God  sholde  haue 
lordshipe  ouer  reson,  and  reson  ouer  sensualitee,  and  sen- 
sualitee  ouer  the  body  of  man.  c  1420  ?  LYDG.  Assembly  of 
Gods  6  How  that  I  myght  make  Reason  &  Sensualyte  in 
oon  to  acorde.  c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Perf.(W.  de  W.  1494) 
n.  xxviii,  It  shall  be  mortyfyed  £  pyned  in  the  sensualyte 
eyther  by  dyuers  syknes  or  by  felable  tourment  of  the  fende. 
ci45o  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  Iviii.  136  Who  euere  kepe  him- 
self so  under,  bat  sensualite  obeye  to  reson,  &  reson  to  me 
in  all  binges,  he  shal  be  a  very  victour  of  himself.  ^1460 
Wisdom  135  in  Macro  PI.  40  J>e  on,  sensualyte,  Wyche  ys 
clepyde  J>e  flechly  felynge.  1670  CHESSY  16  Revelat.  Div. 
Love  Ivi.  145  That  our  sensuality  by  the  vertue  of  Christs 
Passion,  be  brought  up  into  the  substance.  1828  Blackiu. 
Mag.  XXIII.  596  The  grand  arcanum  of  the  learned  gour- 
mand is  the  proper  sequence  of  the  viands,  and  the  skilful 
interception  of  the  glass,  by  which  his  sensuality  is  piqued, 
f  b.  //.  Physical  necessities  nnd  appetites.  Obs. 

1697  C.  LESLIE  Snake  in  Grass  (ed.  2)  152  Such  a  gross 
Conceit  of  the  Resurrection,  as  if  our  Bodies  shou'd  be  in 
the  same  frail  condition  as  now,  and  addicted  to  Sensualities. 

f2.  The  lower  or  animal  nature  regarded  as 
a  source  of  evil ;  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Also//. 

1413  LYDG.  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxviii.  73  This 
is  the  sensualite  of  men  that  draweth  hym  to  synne  and  to 
bestly  lustes.  1432-50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  III.  349  An  other 
dethe  when  the  sawle.  .despisethe  and  refuse the  the  un- 
lawefulle  movenges  and  sensualites  of  the  body.  1450-1530 
Myrr.  Our  Lady  150  And  that  the  reson  desyreth,  the  sen- 
sualyte ageyne  sayth.  <:  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  v. 
(Parl.  Beasts)  xlvlii,  Thow  may  brek  sensualiteis  heid  And 
fleschlie  lust  away  fra  the  sail  fle.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of 
Folys  (1874)  I.  83  Suffre  not  your  soules  damned  nnd  lost  to 
be  By  vayne  lust  and  carnall  sensualyte.  1621  T.  WILLIAM- 
SON tr.  Goularfs  Wise  Vieillard  62  It  pleaseth  him  to 
fortifie  and  strengthen  vs,  euen  to  ouercome.  .sensualitie. 

f3.  The  following  of  the  lower  nature  in  pre- 
ference to  the  higher ;  absorption  in  the  things  of 
sense.  Obs. 

c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  fy  Sens.  678  This  is  the  wey  of  Resoun 
..But  the  tother..Ys..The  wey  of  sensualyte,  Which  set 
his  entente  in  al  To  thinges  that  be  temporal.  1483  Rolls 
of  Parlt.  VI.  240/2  Lede  by  sensuality  and  concupiscence. 
i$&Act  2  #3  Ediu.  £•'/,  c.  19  Preamble,  Diverse.,  turnynge 
their  knowledge  therein  to  satisfye  their  sensualitye.  1561 
T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  in.vii.  §  1. 159  b,  Wherby  the  mynd 
of  man,  voide  from  his  own  sensualitie  of  flesh,  bendeth 
it  selfe  wholly  to  the  will  of  Gods  spirite. 

11  b.  Self-willed  obstinacy.  (Cf.  SENSUAL  a. 
3  c.)  Obs. 

1536  R.  COWLEY  in  St.  Paf-ersHen.  VIII,  II.  370  Certain 
rynge  leaders.. applying  moore  to  theire  awne  sensualities, 
singuler  proffites,  and  arTeccions,  then  to  any  good  reason. 
1538  LD.  BUTLER  Ibid.  III.  05,  I  do  take  him  to  be._.a  man 
more  mete  to  be  governed,  than  to  governe,  for  all  his  inter- 
prises  be  made  upon  his  awne  sensualitie,  wlthowt  thadvise 
..of  thois  that  been  put  in  trust  by  the  Kingis  Majestic. 
1544  Ibid.  502  But.. what  for  ther  owne  pryvate  censualyte 
to  ther  olde  ravyne  and  customes,  no  double  bothe  the 
saide  McCharties. .  woll  joyne  with  hym. 

4.  Excessive  fondness  for,  or  vicious  indulgence 
in,  the  pleasures  of  the  senses. 

c  1450  Cffv.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  244  And  yf  be  sensualyte 
..Synnyst  dedly,  thou  xalt  not  therfore  dyspeyre.  1594 
NASIIE  Unfort.  Trav.  I  3  b,  O  (quoth  he)  long  haue  I  liued 
sworne  brothers  in  sensualitie  with  one  Esdras  of  G  ran  ado  : 
fiue  hundred  rapes  and  murders  haue  we  committed  betwixt 


SENSUALIZATION. 

v.-..  1599  SHAKS.  1\I itch  Ado  iv.  i.  62  Those  paniprcd  ammalls, 
That  rage  in  sauage  sensualitie.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch* s 
Mor.  7  Loose  and  dissolute  persons,  abandoned  to  all  sen- 
sualitic. 1685  R.  BABTU  Paraphr.  N.  T.  i  Tim.  v.  23  b, 
To  use  Wine,  yea,  much  Wine  or  strong  Drink  for  meer 
appetite,  instead  of  a  little  for  health,  is  sinful  sensuality. 
1692  R.  L/ESTRANGE  Fables  ccxvii.  190  Here's  a  Reproof  to 
Men  of  Sensuality  and  Pleasure.  1754  SHERLOCK  Disc,  (1759) 
I.  xiv.  394  Sense  produces  no  Sensuality,  till  it  warms  the 
Affections  with  the  Pleasures  of  the  World.  1771  SMOLLETT 
Humph.  Cl.  6  May  (1815)  70  He  owns  himself  addicted  to 
the  delights  of  the  stomach,  and  often  jokes  upon  his  own 
sensuality.  1779  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  (1787)  IV.  92 
That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat,  is  certain  ;  but  that  his  sen- 
Duality  shortened  his  life  will  not  be  hastily  concluded.  1845 
KITTO  Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  I.  s.v.  Ecclesiastes^  Unrestrained 
merriment  and  giddy  sensuality  belong  to  those  vanities 
which  our  author  enumerates.  1879  FROUDE  Caesar  ii.  16 
The  once  hardy,  abstemious  mode  of  living  degenerated 
into  grossness  and  sensuality. 
b.  pi. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  S  The  ignorante  men 
wol  not  abstyne  them  from  their  sensualitees.  1599  DAVIES 
Nosce  Teipsmn  100  Marre  not  her  [sc.  thy  soul's]  sense 
with  Sensualities.  1803  Med.  <y  Phys.  Jrnl.  IX.  321  Those 
capable  of  indulging  in  the  pleasures  and  sensualities  of  a 
luxuriant  table.  1817  COLERIDGE  '  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow ' 
66  note  *  Sensualities  which  both  in  sort  and  degree  it  would 
be  libelling  their  Brother-beasts  to  call  bestial. 

f  c.  In  innocent  sense  (as  an  oxymoron)  :  A 
sensuous  gratification  or  pleasure.  06s. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  ii.  165  Euen..most  devout 
men  benefit  their  soules..w!th  the  sweetnes.se  of  musicke. . 
with  this  sacred  sensualitie  and  pleasant  path  which  leadeth 
to  the  fountaine  of  spirituall  comfort.  1900  IVestsn.  Gaz. 
i  Dec.  8/1  A  Poet  Laureate  readily  tolerated  what  he  called 
4  the  most  innocent  of  sensualities '  [snuff-taking]. 

6.  spec.  Lasciviousness,  unchastity. 

1463  AflWrAVMtfi.  171  Yef  thow  tak  a  wyfe  to  thy  freelte 
Ryght  thoutfull  thow  art.  .Yef  thow  lyue  aftyr  censualyte, 
That  ys  acursyd  and  vnthryfty  lyf.  1503  HAWKS  Exawp. 
Virt.  viii.  151  But  best  it  is  that  he  maryed  be  For  to  eschewe 
all  yll  censualyte.  1567  Gnde  $  Godlie  B.  197  Preistis.Jeif 
zour  foule  Sensualjtie.  a  1618  RALEIGH  Mahomet  (1637)  14 
Taxing  hissensualitieand  drunkennesse.  1869  LKCKY  Kurcp, 
Mor.  I.  i.  isojudging  the  sensuality  of  a  nation  by  its  statis- 
tics of  illegitimate  births.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  xii.  154  The 
gluttony,  the  drunkenness,  and  the  viler  forms  of  sensuality. 

Sensualiza'tioii.  rare.  [f.  SENSUALIZE  v. 
+  -ATION.]  The  action  of  sensualizing. 

1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  X.  505  Layers  of  affect- 
ing plainness,  and  affected  sonorosity,  of  scholastic  jargon, 
and  oriental  sensualization,  succeed  each  other  without 
blending.  1828  SOUTHEV  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXVIII.  202  A  sort 
of  intellectual  sensualization. 

Sensualize  ;se*nj»al3iz),  v.  [f.  SENSUAL  a.  + 
-I/E.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  sensual,     a.  To  imbue  with 
sensual  habits  or  dispositions ;  to  inure  to  vicious 
indulgence. 

a  1687  H.  MOKE  Lett.  (1694)  79  Nothing  can  more  incras- 
sate,  and  sensuallize  the  Intellect,  thun  such  an  Opinion. 
1725  Pope's  Odyss.  I.  View  Epic  Poem  10  Not  to  suffer  ones 
self  to  be  sensualiz'd  by  pleasures.  1860  PUSEY  Klin.  Prpph, 
202  It  is  that  luxury  and  ease  which  sensualize  the  soul, 
and  make  it  dull,  stup_id,  hard-hearted.  1868  K.  K.  PAGET 
Lucretia  302  It  is  no  light  crime  to  aid  in  sensualizing  the 
character  of  a  whole  people. 

b.  To  give  a  sensuous  or  materialistic  charac- 
ter to. 

1796  MORSE  Atner,  Gcog,  II.  570  The  Indian  bramins  and 
payees  accuse  the  gaurs.  .of  having  sensualized  those  ideas 
[of  a  Supreme  Being],  1828  DE  OUINCEY  Rhetoric  Wks. 
1850  XI.  43  Milton  is  taxed  with  having  too  grossly  sen- 
sualized his  supernatural  agents.  1833  LONGK.  Outre-Mer 
Pr.  Wks.  1886  1. 194  These  representations  have  a  tendency 
to  sensualize  and  desecrate  the  character  of  holy  things. 

o.  To  explain  by  reference  to  sensation ;  to 
regard  as  originating  from 'the  senses. 

1838  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  in  ReiifsWks.  1. 128/2  note,  Which, 
in  place  of  sensualizing  intellect,  intellectualizessen.se.  1877 
E.  CAIRD  Philos.  Kant  n.  xiii.  506  Locke  sensualised  the 
conception  of  the  understanding. 

d.  To  convert  into  or  identify  with  something 
cognizable  by  the  senses. 

1884  [LAURIE]  Metaph.  Nova  fy  Vet.  23  The  percept  thus 
becomes  sensualized  as  an  articulate  sound.  Ibid.  112, 
I  have  created  my  own  difficulty  by  first  sensualizing  the 
dialectic  percept,  Cause. 

2.  intr.  a.  To  live  sensually. 

i6ia  T.  ADAMS  Gallants  Burden  i6b,  First,  they  visit  the 
Tauerne,.  .then  the  Theater,  and  end  in  the   Stewes...If 
they  were  Beasts,  they  could  not  better  sensualize, 
b.  To  entertain  sensual  notions. 

1846  O.  S.  FABER  Lett.  Tractar.  Seccss.  176  The  constant 
reproach  of  the  sensualising  Pagans  was,  that  Christians 
had  in  their  strange  worship,  neither  altars  nor  sacrifices. 

Hence  Se'nsualized  ppl.  a. 

1690  NOKRIS  Beatitudes  vi.  (1694)  167  A  sensualized  Soul 
would  carry  such  Appetites  with  her  thither  for  which  she 
could  find  no  suitable  Objects.  1824  COLERIDGE  Aids  Rejl. 
(1848)  I.  33  Virtue  may,  possibly,  add  to  the  pleasure.. a 
spiritual  complacency,  of  which  in  your  present  sensualized 
slate  you  can  form  no  idea.  1829  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVI. 
616  This  was  a  lesson  which  our  Lord  sought  to  impress 
upon  the  degenerate  and  sensualized  Jews  ot  his  day. 

Sensually  (se'nf«ali),  adv.  [f.  SENSUAL  a.  + 
-LY2.J  In  a  sensual  manner. 

1 1.  In  a  manner  perceptible  to  the  senses.  Obs. 

1614  GATAKER  Transubst,  109  That  the  very  body  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist  is  broken  with  the  Priest's  hands.. not 
sacramentally  only,  but  sensually.  1686  HORNECK  Crucif. 
Jesus  xi.  193  They  cannot  sensually  but  only  in  a  sacra- 
mental, or  representative  way,  be  handled  by  the  Priest. 
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2.  With  a  view  to  the  gratifying  of  the  senses. 
1630  MASSINGMR  Picture  n.  i,  Succeeding  times,  .would 

instruct  Their  fairest  issue  to  meete  sensually,  Like  other 
creatures,  c  1655  A.  SIDNEY  in  iqtk  Cent,  Jan.  (1884)  59 
An  Angell  loves  spiritually  ;. .a  man  that  is  composed  of 
reason  and  sense,  rationally  and  sensually  both  together. 

3.  \Vitli  subservience  to  the  senses  or  the  lower 
nature ;    with   undue    indulgence   of  the    physical 
appetites;  lustfully,  licentiously. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  220  They  shall  neuer  be  wise 
or  sober,  so  long  as  they  be  so  sensually  disposed,  a  1618 
RAI.KIGH  Mahomet  (1637)  51  He  spared  not  sensually  to 
follow  in  enticing  and  forcing  mens  wives  and  daughters. 

Comb.  i66z  H.  MORE  Philos.  Writ.  (1712)  Pref.  Gen.  8 
For  there  is  a  sanctity  even  of  Body  and  Complexion,  whkh 
the  sensually-minded  do  not  so  much  as  dream  of. 

t  Se-iisualiiess.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SENSUAL  a.  + 
-NESS.]  =  SENSUALITY. 

1530  PALSCK.  269/1  Sensualnesse,  sensuality.  1632  Lmi- 
cow  'J'rai'.  v.  219  Going  beyond  them  in  beastly  sensual- 
iK-s.se,  [they]  become  worse  then  bruite  beasts. 

Sensuisni  (se-nj#,iz*m).  Philos.  [f.  L.  sensu-s 
SENSE  sb.  + -ISM.] 

1.    .=  SENSATIONALISM  T,  SKNSFALISM  i. 

1829  SIH  W,  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (185-^)  2  Sensualism  (or 
more  correctly  sensuism).  1872  Contanp.  Rev.  XX.  540 
Sensationalism  or  senstiism,  which  would  deny  to  all  human 
knowledge  the  character  of  universality  and  necessity. 

*i  2.  Tendency  to  indulge  the  sensuous  imagina- 
tion in  religious  meditation. 

1878  GROSART  in  H.  Mare's  Poems  Mem.  Introd.  30/1, 
I  suppose  the  meaning  is  that,  unconsecrated  by  high  per- 
sonal devoutness,  mysticism  is  apt  to  *  degenerate  '  into  sen- 
suism,  if  not  sensualism. 

Sensuist  (se'nji^ist).  rare-*,  [f.  L.  scnsu-s 
SENSE  sb.  +  -IST.]  =  SENSUALIST  i . 

1860  FAKRAR  Oriff.  Lang.  150  note,  We  consider  this  [f  sen- 
sationalist']  on  the  whole  a  less  objectionable  term  than 
4  sensualist '  or  '  .sensuist '.  1887  in  CasselTs  F.ncycl.  Diet. ; 
and  in  later  Diets. 

Seiisui'Stic,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  scnsu-s  SENSE  sh. 
+  -ISTIC.]  Inclined  to  sensuous  indulgence. 

1850  K.  MONRO  Paroch,  H'ork  194  Their  own  nature  being 
sensuistic,  they  readily  give  vigour  to  temptations. 

Sensuosity  (senf«,p-siti).  rare.  [f.  SENSUOUS 
a.  :  see  -OMTY.J  The  quality  of  being  sensuous. 

i?SS  I'AILKY  (ed.  Scott),  Sensuosity,  sensitiveness.  1882 
Homiletic  Monthly  Apr.  416  Much  of  wh.it  is  called  mag- 
netism . .  and  unction . .  in  a  speaker,  is  mere  Sensuosity. 

Sensuous  (se-nj/^os),  a.  [f.  L.  scttsu-s  SENSE 
sb.  -f  -oua. 

Apparently  invented  by  Milton,  to  avoid  certain  associa- 
tions of  the  existing  word  sensual,  and  from  him  adopted 
by  Coleridge  ;  evidence  of  its  use  in  the  intervening  period 
is  wanting.  Coleridge  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  in  say- 
ing that  it  occurs  in  '  many  others  of  our  elder  writers '.} 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  senses;  derived  from, 
perceived  by,  or  affecting  the  senses ;   concerned 
with  sensation  or  sense-perception. 

1641  MII.TON  Reform,  i.  3  The  Soule., finding  the  ease  she 
had  from  her  visible,  and  sensuous  colleguc  the  body  in  per- 
formance of  Religious  duties.. shifted  off  from  her  selfe  the 
labour  of  high  soaring  any  more.  1644 —  Kdiic.  6  To  which 
Poetry  would  be  made  subsequent,  or  indeed  rather  pre- 
cedent, as  being  lesse  suttle  and  fine,  but  more  simple,  sen- 
suous, and  passionate.  1814  COLERIDGE  Princ.  Gen.  Crit. 
iii.  in  Farley's  Bristol  Jrnl.  Aug.,  Thus,  to  express  in  one 
word  what  belongs  to  the  senses,  or  the  recipient  and  more 
passive  faculty  of  the  soul,  I  have  reint  reduced  the  word 
sensuous,  used,  among  many  others  of  our  elder  writers,  by 
Milton.  1842  KMKRSON  Lect.,  Transcend.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 
279  The  Idealist,  .does  not  deny  the  sensuous  fact :  ..but  he 
will  not  see  that  alone.  1850  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  Forces 
(ed.  2)  15  Here  the  phenomena  of  motion  are  not  made  evi- 
dent by  the  ordinary  sensuous  perception.  1850  TENNYSON 
In  Man.  I,  He  near  me  when  the  sensuous  frame  Is  rack'd 
with  pangs  that  conquer  trust.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics 
(1860)  I.  225  Such  men  live  In  the  outside  of  themselves— in 
the  sensuous  or  intellectual  nature.  1859  GtILLiCK&  TIMES 
Paint.  154  The  external  or  sensuous  qualities  of  art. 

ahsot.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  96  The  under- 
standing, wherever  it  does  not  possess  or  use  the  reason,  as 
another  and  inward  eye,  may  be  defined  the  conception  of 
the  sensuous. 

b.  Of  words  and  their  meanings,  etc.  :  Relating 
to  sensible  objects.  Of  opinions,  conceptions,  etc. : 
Based  on  representations  of  sense,  material. 

1864  RAWUNSON  Anc.  Man.,  Assyria  viii.  II.  277  Their 
religion . .  was  of  a  sensuous  character.  1869  LKCKY  Europ. 
Mor.  I.  142  The  beginning  of  eloquence  is  pictorial  sen- 
suous and  metaphorical.  1869  FARRAR  Fant.  Speech  iy. 
(1873)  112  Languages  very  crude  and  sensuous  in  their 
character.  1871  HI.ACKIK  Four  Phases  Mor.  i,  132  The 
familiar  and  sensuous  theology  of  Homer.  187*  SAYCK 
Compar.  PhiloL  vi.  249  The  oldest  roots  are  of  the  most 
purely  sensuous  description. 

o.  Of  pleasure :  Received  through  the  senses. 
Now  often  with  some  colouring  from  sense  3, 
implying  a  luxurious  yielding  up  of  oneself  to 
passive  enjoyment. 

1856  G.  WILSON  Gateways  Knowl.  (1850)  48  To  be  awaked 
from  sleep  by  splendid  music  is  to  me  the  highest  conceiv- 
able sensuous  pleasure.  1862  Miss  BRADDON  Lady  Andley 
vii,  There  is  in  the  first  taste  of  rustic  life  a  kind  of  sensuous 
rapture  scarcely  to  be  described.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past. 
\.\\vii.  (1878)  295  It  was  something  to  gaze  on  with  a  placid 
and  sensuous  satisfaction.  1909  K.  R.  TESNANT  \\\  Expositor 
Aug.  123  That  sensuous  pleasure  is  a  possibility  is. .a  thing 
to  give  God  thanks  for. 

2.  Devoted  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  rare* 
1859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  in  Theol.  309  A  sensuous  or  a 

frivolous  life. 


SENTENCE. 

3.  Readily  affected  by  the  senses  ;  keenly  alive 
to  the  pleasures  of  sensation  ;  occas.  of  a  poet  or 
artist,  moved  by  or  appealing  to  the  sensuous 
imagination.  Also  of  physiognomy,  etc.  indicating 
a  sensuous  temperament. 

In  early  use  with  favourable  sense  ;  now  often  with  some 
notion  of  self-indulgent  yielding  to  impressions  or  of  a 
tendency  to  the  st-iisual  in  imagination. 

1870  EMKKSON  Misc.  Papers,  Plutarch  Wks.  (Bohn)  III. 
342  A  poet  in  verse  or  prose  must  have  a  sensuous  eye,  but 
an  intellectual  co-perception.  1875  LOWELL  Spenser  Wks. 
1890  IV.  317  A  poet  is  innocently  sensuous  when  hi--  mind 
permeates  and  illumines  his  senses;  when  they  muddy  the 
mind,  he  becomes  sensual,  a  1876  (}.  I>A\VSON  l.ect.  Hamlet 
(iS38)  16  None  can  help  bavin:;  a  certain  admir;ui'.n  iV 
sensuous  nature  when  very  beautiful. ..  She  [Ophelia]  was 
the  perfection  of  sensuousne&s.  1880  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit. 
Ser.  n.  iv.  (1895)  100  Keats  as  a  poet  is  abundantly  and 
enchantingly  sensuous.  1895  Rini-.K  HAGGARD  Heart  oj 
W'orld  vii.  (1899)  100  His  mouth  was  cruel  and  senMinuv 
1909  K.  TMO.MAS  Jcjjrries  122  His  expression  [was]  sensuous, 
tender,  Silent  and  aware  '. 

^J4.  In  recent  use  sometimes  of  climate,  sur- 
roundings, etc.  :  Conducive  to  a  vague  sense  of 
physical  enjoyment. 

1878  JOAMTIN  MU.I.ER  Son£sltaly$\  How  sensium^  the 
ni.^lit  !  how  soft  was  the  .sound  Of  her  voice  on  the  night. 
1878  H.S.  \Vii.soxAfyineAscetits  106  Their  air  and  character 
[sc:  those  of  the  Italian  lakes]  are  soft,  sensuous,  enervating. 

Sensuously  tc*nfu\9ili)t aav.  [f.  SKNM-MI.-S  a. 

+  -T-Y  -.]  In  a  sensuous  manner. 
1825  CDLKHIDGE  Aids Refl.  (1848)  I.  326X0  bring  together 
every  one  of  the  .sensible  and  ponderable  stuffs  or  element-, 
that  are  sensuously  perceived  in  the  eye  itself,  or  in  the  flesh 
itself.  1858  H.'UWHOKXE  Fr.  A-  It.  Note-Ms.  \.  117  So 
warm  and  rich  it  is,  so  sensuously  beautiful.  1877  E.  CAIRO 
Phitos.  Kant  II.  viii.  357  The  categoiie*  would  have  no  use 
except  in  relation  to  a  sensuously  given  manifold.  1886 
SVMOSDS  Kt'nahs.  If.,  Cutlt.  React.  (1898)  VII.  .\i.  iS-j 
Venus  ..takes  that  sensuously  dreamy,  .journey  across  the 
blue  Mediterranean. 

Seusuousiiess  (se"nf#|3snes),  [f.  SENSUOUS 
a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  sensuous. 

1855  I.TAYLOR  Res  tor.  />>//>/  (1856)  286  Ka<y,  pleasure- 
loving  sensuousness  and  sensuality,  a  1876  [see  SENSUOUS 
a.  ;,].  1883-3  J-  HARPKR  \\\Sc/iaff's  En  eye  I.  Rclig.  h'nou-/. 
1961  The  sensuousness  which  distinguished  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation from  the  New. 

Sensure,  ob?.  form  of  CENSER  j/>.i,  CENSUKK. 

Sensyment,  variant  of  SENSEMENT  Obs. 

Seiisyne,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  Forms :  4  seue- 
syne,  5-7  sensyne,  6-7  sensyn,  6-9  sensine. 
[f.  SEN  prep.  +  SYNE  adv.  Cf.  the  later  SIXSV.NK.] 
Since  then,  from  or  after  that  time. 

c  1375  S\:  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (/:\ff/>cza>i<-'*  992  Quhat  m;mere 
of  clethinge  had  bou  for  to  cletli  J?e  sene  syne  ?  1456  Sin  (.!. 
HAVE  La-M  Anns  .S.'l'.S.)  38  He  maid  a  citec,  and  callit  it 
..Suturne,  that  was  callit  sensyne  Scitus,  1541  JAS.  V  in 
St.  Papers  Hen.  I'/ff,  V.  189  And  inlikvise  the  innuvati*  >nis 
maid  sensyne.  1596  DALRYMI-LK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Sct>/.  v. 
Ixxiii.  (S.T.S.)  I,  281  (Julia  sen  syn  haueseruct  sa  faithfullie 
that  cure,,  .that  [etc.].  1638  in  Fas  ft  Al'tnL  (1854)  287  Ane 
new  commission  dir«;i.t  sen  s)'n  l>e  his. . majestic.  1651  I>. 
CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  "•  337  Her  M_ajestie,.  .tiy 
diverse  proclamations  sensyne,  hatli  exprcsslie  for  bid  din 
[etc.],  1674  KAY  .V.  C.  words  40  Sensine,  Cumb.  since 
then,  Var.  Dial.  1863-4  ATKINSON  tt'ltithy  Gloss,  s.  v.,  It  is 
now  getting  to  look  lung  sensine. 

Sensyr,  obs.  form  of  CKXHEH  s/'.1 

14. .  Notn.  in  Wr.-  Wiilcker  720/43  Hoc  tnribnluni,3.  sensyr. 

t  Sent,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  sente.  Aphetie  form 
of  ASSENT  sh. 

c  1350  II  'HI.  Piilcrnc  1983  pat  Jjemperour  ne  schuld  souchc 
|;a  ^he  at  sent  were.  1389  in  Kng.  Gilds  (1870)  50  He  ye  sent 
ofalle  ye  breyeren  ami  systersof  yis  glide,  a  1450  Li-  Morte 
Arih.  2278  Through  the  senle  of  All  by-dene  Ganne  tlie 
kynge  A  lettre  make. 

t  Sent,  ?'.   Oi's.     Aphelic  form  of  ASSKNT  r1. 

ij..  Cosp.  Nicod.  512  (Add.  MS.)  To  fciaire  consayle..  We 
will  no^t  sent,  c  1450  St.  C utlibert  (Surtees)  5336  pai  prayde 
bair  horse  moght  bar  a  byde  ;  pe  tjude  wyf  sent  bar  to.  16. . 
F.gcr  .y  Grine  38  in  Percy  Fol.  MS.  (1867)  I.  355  They  Lad  ye 
granted  her  good  will,  her  father  sented  there  soone  till. 

Sent  (sent),///,  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  SEND  v.]  In 
senses  of  the  vb.  rare  exc.  in  comb,  as  heaven-sent. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  330/1  Sent,  tnissus,  destinatns.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  852  The  Sender  not  the  sent. 

Sent,  obs,  f.  SCENT  sb.  and  v» ;  obs.  var.  CENT  2. 

Sent(e,  obs.  forms  of  SAINT. 

i  Se'ivtement.   ?  Short  for  PRESENTMENT. 

c  igoo  KBmnvAjrfM  of  Christ  494  Na  thing  mycht 
cule  be  hatrent  of  bair  hert,  Ouhill  be  \\read\\c\  to  de  to 
Pilat  wes  present,  Quhilk  be  pe  law  wes  justice  in  bat  art, 
In  caus  of  blude  to  schaw  be  sentement.  1509  HAWKS 
Past.  Pleas,  x.  (Percy  Soc.)  35  And  if  it  [sc.  the  cause]  be 
a  lytle  probable,  From  any  maner  stedfast  argument,  We 
ordre  it  for  to  be  ryght  stable,  And  than  we  never  begyn  our 
sentement,  Recityng  letters  not  convenient. 

Sentement,  obs.  form  of  SENTIMENT. 

Sentenar(e,  obs.  forms  of  CENTNER. 

1615  in  U'edderbttrms  Comfit  Bk.t  etc.  (S.H.S.)  263,  2 
sentenar  lead.  Ibid.,  5  sentenare  of  lead. 

Sentence  t,se*ntcns),  sb.  Also  4-5  senteuae, 
4-6  sentens,  5  ceutence,  ceutens  e,  sentensce. 
[a.  F.  sentence  (i2th  c.)  —  Pr.  stntensa^  Sp.  sett' 
tencia^  Pg.  senten^a>  It.  senUnza,  ad.  L.  sententia 
opinion,  maxim,  etc.,  irreg.  (for  *$tntitntia)  f. 
sentire  to  feel,  be  of  opinion.] 

fl.  Way  of  thinking,  opinion.  0/>s. 

1340  Aytnl>.  69  per  byep  zome..pel  none  guode  techiu^o 
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SENTENCE. 

ne  onderuongeb  ak  alneway  weryeb  hare  sentense  huet  bet 
hit  by.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  ix.  (Skeat)  6  The 
comune  sentence  of  the  people.. that  every  thing  after 
destenee  is  ruled,  false  and  wicked  is  to  beleve.  c  1400 
Rom,  Rose  5813  The  baronage  to  councel  wente  ;  In  many 
sentences  they  fille,  And  dyversly  they  seide  hir  wille! 
c  1412  HOCCLEVE.J?C  Reg.  Princ.  364  Se  how  bat  be  worbi 
prelacie, . .  Endowyd  of  profound  intelligence,  Of  al  bis  land 
werreyen  bi  sentence.  1534  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks. 
1329/2  Yet  is  it  the  most  common  sentence  of  al  the  old 


cause.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Josh.  ix.  2  The  Hetheite  and 
Amorreite..were  gathered,  to  fight  against  losueand  Israel 
with  one  minde,  and  one  sentence. 

2.  The  opinion  pronounced  by^a  person  on  some 
particular  question,  usually,  one  on  which  he  is 
consulted  or  which  is  being  deliberated  upon. 

1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  (Atu/rew)  1022  pe  bischope  thocht, 
and  all  be  lafe,  pe  sentence  ganand  bat  scho  gafe.  £1386 
CHAUCER  Melib.  p  366,  I  wolde  fayn  knowe  how  that  ye 
\  nderstonde  thilke  wordes  and  what  is  youre  sentence.  1422 
YONGE  IT.  Secret  a  S cere  i.\\\\.  156  Ne  yeuethow  notlyghtly 
thy  sentence.  £1470  HARDING  Chron.  CLXXVIII.  n,  Emong 
theiin  selfes  our  lordes  for  hie  prudence  Of  the  bishop  asked 
counsaill  and  sentence.  1535  COVEKDALE^/J  xv.  igWher- 
fore  my  sentence  is  [Or.  tyw  xpivu],  that  [etc.].  1583  BAB- 
INGTON  Commandm.  viii.  (1590)  366  Olde  Chaucer  so  long 
agoe  set  his  sentence  downe  against  this  exercise.  1601 
SHAKS.  All's  Well  i.  iii.  80  With  that  she.,gaue  this  sen- 
tence then,  Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good,  .there's  yet  one 
good  in  ten.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  11.  51  My  sentence  is  for 
open  Warr:  Of  Wiles,  More  unexpert,  I  boast  not.  1678 
HOBBES  Decant.  Physiolog.  x.  122  It  were  too  bold  to  pro- 
nounce any  sentence  of  its  substance.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  in. 
156  Thy  Sire  and  I  were  one;  nor  vary'd  aught  In  publick 
sentence,  or  in  private  thought. 

b.  The  four  books  (or  the  Book]  of  the  Sentcncc(s : 
the  Sententiarum  libri  quatuor^  a  compilation  of 
,  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  on  questions  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  by  Peter  Lombard  (i2th  c.),  thence 
called  77ie  Master  of  the  Sentences. 

^87  [see  MASTER  sb.1  12  b].  1492  Acta  Doinin.  Cone, 
(1839)  243/1  Ane  buk  contenand  four  bukis  of  be  sentence. 
1563  MAS  Afusculus1  Coinuionpl,  273  The  Master  of  the 
Sentences  did  but  gather  together  the  opinions  and  Sen- 
tences of  the  Fathers,  1682  N.  O.  Boileatts  Lutrtn  n.  10 
Thi$  Baggage  once  in  her  mad  Moods  and  Tenses  Had 
Lombard  read,  the  Master  o1  th1  Sentences. 

C.  The  Reading  of  the  Sentences :  the  office  of 
lecturing  on  the  '  Books  of  Sentences  *  (see  b)t 
which  was  the  special  mark  of  the  second  of  the 
three  stages  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
in  mediaeval  universities. 

1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxoii.,  Fasti  I.  745  Hteronim.  Schlick, 
Count  of  Passan,.  .was  then  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the 
Sentences.  1886  LYTE  (Sttiv.  Oxf.  107  The  Dominicans  [in 
1313]-. took  exception  to  another  recent  statute  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  forbade  any  one  to  lecture  on  the  text  of  the 
Kible  who  had  not  already  lectured  on  the  Sentences  and 
taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

3.  An  authoritative  decision ;  a  judgement  pro- 
nounced by  a  tribunal,  f  a.  spec.  =  sentence  of 
excommunication. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  133/932  3if  ani  man  hond  on  ov  set  ich 
ov  hote  al-so  pat  }e  be  sentence  of  holi  churche  for  swuche 
violence  je  do,  And  holdez  vp  holi  churche  rijte  bat  ov  is 
bi-take.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10370  He  esste  boc  &  candle 
be  sentence  to  do  bliue.  1390  COWER  Con/.  I.  259  This 
Pope . .  Hath  sent  the  bulle  of  his  sentence  With  cursinge 
and  with  enterdit.  £1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Prose)  xxiv.  21 
Wylys  she*  is  in  sentence,  sho  ne  sal  noht  be  in  cuuent,  til  it 
be  amendid.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  281  As  hit  fell  bysyde 
be  abbay  of  Lulsull  by  bre  men  bat  hadden  stolen  an  ox  of 
pe  abbot,  and  he  had  made  a  sentens  berfor.  1523  LD. 
UERNERS  Froiss,  I.  cccxli.  536  Whiche  of  them  yl  euer  shulde 
breke  this  peace  by  any  maner  of  wayes,  shulde  rynne  in  the 
sentence  of  the  pope. 

b.  gen.  The  judgement  or  decision  of  a  court 
in  any  civil  or  criminal  cause.  Now  rare  in 
popular  use  ;  still  technically  applied  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Doctor's  T.  172  The  luge  answerde :  Of  this 
in  his  absence  I  may  nat  yeue  diffynytyue  sentence.  1446 
in  Cov.  Leet-bk.  228  Declaracion  of  a  centens  yeuon  for  the 
priour  &  Couent  of  the  Cathedrall  churche  of  our  Lady  of 
Couentre  ayeynest  John  liredon.  147^  Rolls  o/Parlt.  VI. 
182/2  [The  French  king]  by  sentence  judicialldismyssed  them 
and  their  plegges  oute  of  the  seid  Courte.  1535  COVEKDALE 
Isa.  v.  23  These  gyue  sentence  with  the  vngodly  for  rewardes. 
1550  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  97  My  Lord  Governour 
and  Lordis  of  Secreit  Counsale,  efter  lang  reasoning  upoun 
the  allegeance  forsaid  be  sentence  interlocutor,  fand  that 
conform  to  the  lawis  [etc.].  1585  GREENE  Planetom.  Wks, 
(Grosart)  V.  100  Sol,  we  haue  agreed  that  your  sensure 
shal  stand  for  a  sentence,  and  therefore  I  wil  not  inueigh 
against  your  verdict.  1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  9  These 
two  sentences,  haue  these  two  contrary  effects..,  the  sen- 
tence inter  loculorie^  may  be  reuoked  at  any  time  so  longe 
as  the  principal!  cause  dependeth  vndecided.  But  the 
sentence  dcfinitiue  cannot  be  reuoked.  1717  E.  MILLER 
Ace.  Canter.  30  Tho*  he  prosecuted  his  Action  with  all 
the  Vigour  he  could,  it  was  about  seven  Years  before  it 
came  to  a  Sentence,  which  was  at  last,  in  Favour  of  the 
Townsman.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1805)  III. 
44  No  civil  or  criminal  sentence  could  take  place,  till  the 
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Judicial  Separation .  .may  be  obtained,  either  by  the  Husband 
or  the  Wife,  on  the  ground  of  Adultery  [etc.]. 

trans/.  1702  Eng.  Theophrasttts  3  They  cannot  pass  a  just 
sentence  upon  the  performances  of  their  respective  writers. 
c.  The  judicial  determination  of  the  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  dnva  convicte<i~criminal.  Hence, 
the  punishment  to  which  a  criminal  is  sentenced. 
Also  transf. 

cx34o  HAM  POLE  Prose  Tr.  7  For-thy  I  had  na  stabyll 
purpo.s  in  gude,  na  perfite  contrycyone,  therefore  sentence 
of  dampnacyone  ffelle  one  me.  c  1450  Mir&s  Festial  245 
pogh  a  woman  by  Goddys  sentence  bere  hur  childyr  wyth 
so  gret  penance.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  302  Sir  I 
will  pronounce  your  sentence :  You  shall  fast  a  Weeke 
with  iJranne  and  water.  1604  —  Oth.  t.  iii.  119  If  you  do 
finde  me  foule,  in  her  report,  The  Trust,  the  Office,  I  do 
hold  of  you,  Not  onely  take  away,  but  let  your  Sentence 
Euen  fall  vpon  my  life.  1662  Tryal  Sir  II.  Vane  51  After 
that,  out  comes  the  Judgement  or  Sentence  of  Death  against 
him.  1747  V.  MATHIAS  in  Jesse  Selwyn  $  Contemp.  (1843) 
1. 1 18, 1  am  now  to  desire  you  would  contrive  for  to-morrow, 
that  I  may  hear  the  Lord  High  Steward's  speech,  and  sen- 
tence passed.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Couitn.iv,  xxix.  373  When 
sentence  of  death,  the  most  terrible  and  highest  judgment 
in  the  laws  of  England,  is  pronounced.  1891  H.  MATTHEWS 
in  Law  Times  XCII.  96/1  A  convict  who  gains  by  steady 
industry  the  maximum  number  of  marks  during  each  day 
of  his  sentence.  1893  LELAND  Mem.  1. 144  A  noted  murderer 
under  sentence  of  death. 

fig-  17I5  DE  FOK  Fam.  Instruct,  i.  i.  (1841)  I.  21  We  are 
all  under  a  sentence  of  death  for  the  first  Man's  sin.  184* 
KINGSLKY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  61  Our  sentence  is  to  labour  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  1881  JOWETT  Thucyd.  \.  197  No 
one  when  venturing  on  a  perilous  enterprise  ever  yet  passed 
a  sentence  of  failure  on  himself. 

f  d.  Dark>  hard  sentence :  a  difficult  problem. 
(In  Bible  translations  used  to  render  Heb.  rrrn 
hiddhj  Aram.  «Trw  ahidd  enigma,  LXX  -npo^\r)^.at 
Vulg.  proposition) 

Cf.  hard  sentence  (in  sense  7)  Chaucer  Astrol.  Prol.  §  i. 

J53S  COVERDALE  2  Chron.  ix.  i  The  quene  of  rich  Arabia 
..came  with  a  very  greate  tryne  to  Ierusalem..to  proue 
Salomon  with  darke  sentences.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  2,  I  wyll  declare  hard  sentences  of  olde.  1563  SHUTE 
Archil.  Biij,  We  can  neither  know  or  yet  discusse  the 
measures  and  harde  sentences  or  questions  of  Symetrie. 

f4.  A  quoted  saying  of  some  eminent  person, 
an  apophthegm.  Also,  a  pithy  or  pointed  saying, 
an  aphorism,  maxim.  Obs. 

In  Rhetoric  formerly  used  (after  L.  sentential  as  the  ren- 
dering of  Gr.  yvtoni)  GNOME'. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  in  Sel.  Eng.  Wks.  II.  399  Crist  sei>  to  hise 
apostlis,  ^e  shulen  be  blessid  whanne  men  shulen  curse  you. 
..And  if  be  Chirche  were  wel  enformed  of  bis  sentence., 
men  shulden  not  drede  feyned  cursingis.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Man  of  Law's  T,  15  Herke  what  is  the  sentence  of  the 
wise:  Betistodyen  than  haue  Indigence,  c  i^soPallad.  on 
Husb.  i.  108  Now  euery  word  and  sentence  is  of  cure.  1533 
MORE  Answ.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1087/1  Then  cometli  there 
also  on  this  part  y°  saiengs  or  sentences  of  y"  holy  fathers. 
1567  Trial  of  Treas.  A  iij,  The  wyse  mans  sentence.  1380 
LYLY  Eitphues  Wks.  1902  II.  158  Hungrystomackes  are  not 
to  be  fed  with  sayings  against  surfettings,  nor  thirst  to  be 
quenched  with  sentences  against  drunkennesse.  1593  SHAKS. 
Liter.  244  Who  feares  a  sentence  or  an  old  mans  saw,  Shall 
by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poet.  i. 
ii.  103  Thou  speakest  sentences,  old  Bias.  1657  }.  SMITH 
Myst.  Rhet.  244  Gnome  is  a  figure  when  we  bring  in  a  sen- 
tence or  such  a  remarkable  saying  of  anothers  to  the  same 
purpose  with  the  Author,  a  1679  HOBBES  Rhet.  (1840)  476 
To  hear  a  young  man  speak  sentences,  is  ridiculous.  1727 
POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  xiii.  115  A  poet  or  orator  would 
have  no  more  to  do  but  to  send,  to  the  particular  traders  in 
each  kind,,  .to the  apothegmatist  for  his  sentences,  &c.  1750 

JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  79  P  i  A  Greek  writer  of  sentences 
as  laid  down  as  a  standing  maxim,  that  he  who  believes  not 
another  on  his  oath,  knows  himself  to  be  perjured.     1823 
GILLIES  tr.  Aristotle's  Rhet.  n.  xxi.  328  Sentences  have 
great  weight  in  discourse  for  two  reasons, 

t  b.  In  generalized  use :  Aphoristic  speech, 
sent  entiousn  ess.  Obs. 

c  1530  Crt.  of  Love  5,  I  write,  as  he  that  none  intelligence 
Of  metres  hath,  ne  fioures  of  sentence.  1649  MoAQMAMWfc 
32  A  discourse  full  of  sentence. 

5.  An  indefinite  portion  of  a  discourse  or  writing ; 
a  *  passage '.  Now  only  (with  approach  to* sense  6), 
a  short  passage  of  Scripture  in  liturgical  use. 

c  1400  Rule  of  St.  Benet  (Prose)  Iv.  36  pabbes  sal  ta  yerrte  of 
bis  sentence  of  be  dedis  of  be  apostils.  c  1420  IVars  Alex. 
(Prose)  (E.E.T.S.)  46  Scho  was  ri5te  sory  and  wrote  a  lettre 
vn-till  hym  bat  con  toned  this  sentence  [etc.].  1549  Kk.  Coin. 
Prayer^  Communion^  Then  shall  folowe  for  the  Offertory, 
one  or  mo,  of  these  Sentences  of  holy  scripture.  1557  NORTH 
Gueuara's  Diall  Pr.  iv.  Argt.  (1568)  106  b,  That  man . .  that 
vouchsafeth  not  to  spend  one  hower  of  the  day  to  read  a 
graue  sentence  of  some  good  booke.  z6iz  COTGR.,  R.ubriguet 
.  .a  special  title  or  sentence  of  the  Law  written,  or  printed, 
in  red.  1639  in  Brit.  Mag.  (1834)  VI.  379  For  settyng  up 
the  sentences  of  Scripture  in  the  church,  o.  3.  o.  '753 
CHALLONER  Cath.  Chr.  Instr.  94  After  which  he  reads  a 
short  Sentence  of  Scripture. 

6.  A  series  of  words   in    connected   speech    or 
writing,  forming  the  grammatically  complete  ex- 
pression of  a  single  thought ;  in  popular  use  often 
(—  PERIOD  sb.  10),  such  a  portion  of  a  composition 
or  utterance  as   extends   from   one   full   stop   to 
another.     In  Grammar,  the  verbal  expression  of 
a  proposition,  question,  command,  or  request,  con- 
taining normally  a  subject  and  a  predicate  (though 
either  of  these  may  be  omitted  by  ellipsis). 

In  grammatical  use,  though  not  in  popular  language,  a 
'  sentence  '  may  consist  of  a  single  word,  as  in  L.  algeo  '  I 
am  cold  ',  where  the  subject  (—  Ij  is  expressed  by  the  end- 


SENTENCE. 

ing  of  the  verb.^  English  grammarians  usually  recognize 
three  classes ;  simple  sentences,  complex  sentences  (which 
contain  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses),  and  compound 
sentences  (which  have  more  than  one  subject  or  predicate). 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntyst  Agnes  682  Fro  sentence  to  sen- 
tence, I  dar  wele  seyn,  I  hym  haue  folwyde  euen  by  &  by. 
1326  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  160  Euery  lettre,  syllable, 
worde,  &  sentence  of  his  prayer  &  duty  from  the  begyn- 
nynge  toy^ende.  1538  ELYOT/VC/.,  Tetracolon^  a  sentence 
hauyng  .iiii.  membres.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  144  At 
euerie  sentence  end ;  Will  I  Rosalinda  write.  1631  in  Rymer 
Fcedera  XIX.  305  The  Statute  before  mentioned,  or  any 
Clause,  Sentence,  Matter  or  Thing  whatsoever  therein  con- 
teyned.  a  1653  BINNING  Princ.  Chr.  Relig.Wks.  (1735)  27 
There  is  some  hidden  Secret  that  you  must  search  for,  that 
is  inclosed  within  the  Covering  of  Words  and  Sentences. 
1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  550  p  5,  I  have  so  well  preserved 
my  Taciturnity  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  violated 
it  with  three  Sentences  in  the  space  of  almost  two  Years. 
1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Every  Sentence  comprehends 
at  least  Three  Words.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  VII. 
177,  I  would  not  lose  a  sentence  that  I  could  gain  from 
lips  so  instructive.  1787  REID  Let.  to  Gregory  26  Aug.,  In 
speech,  the  true  natural  unit  is  a  sentence.  1819  SCOTT 
Ivanhoe  iii,  His  displeasure  was  expressed  in  broken  sen- 
tences. 1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  1,  The  combat,  which 
we  describe  in  a  sentence  or  two,  lasted  for  many  weeks  in 
poor  Amelia's  heart.  1870  JEVONS  Elem.  Logic  vii.  (1875) 
61  What  the  logician  calls  a  proposition  the  grammarian 
calls  a  sentence. 

b.  Mttsie.  A  complete  idea,  usually  consisting 
of  two  or  four  phrases. 

1891  in  Century  Diet.  i893SHEDLOCK  it.Riewann'sDict. 
Mus.  5-v.  Phrase  Sigus,  The  chief  elements  in  Riemann's 
system  are  :..(3)  The  figures,  .showing  period  structure  (2 
for  the  point  of  stress  of  the  first  group  of  two  measures  ;. . 
8  for  the  point  of  stress  of  the  whole  sentence). 

t  7.  The  thought  or  meaning  expressed,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  wording ;  the  sense,  substance, 
or  gist  (of  a  passage,  a  book,  etc.).  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  348  Nime6  nu  god  3eme,  vor  hit  is  almest 
Seint  Beornardes  sentence.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  9571 
pus  may  bis  tretice,  with  be  sentence,  Pryk  and  stirre  a 
mans  conscience,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  429  As  lordis 
of  englond  ban  the  bible  in  freynsch,  so  it  were  not  a^enus 
resoun  bat  bey  hadden  be  same  sentense  in  EngH^sch. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  345  Mulier  est  hominis  con. 
fitsio :  Madame,  the  sentence  of  this  latyn  is,  Womman  is 
mannes  loye  and  al  his  blis.  c  1450  Godstoiv.  Reg.  27  The 
sentence  of  thys  dede  is,  how  John  of  synt  John  hathe 
grauntyd  [etc.].  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i. 
ii.  ii  Or  in  othir  langage  or  wordes  betokenynge  the  same 
sentence.  1519  Interl.  Four  Elem.  (Percy  Soc.)  7  Perhappis 
in  this  matter  muche  eloquence  Sholde  make  it  tedyous  or 
hurt  the  sentence,  a  1555  LATIMEK  in  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1563) 
1323/1  They . .  also  added  vnto  his  wordes,  to  alter  his  sentence. 
1561  MaittandClub  Misc.  III.  284  He  was  sa  far  distant 
fra  hyr  he  mycht  not  heyr  the  sentence  of  hyr  word. 

f  b.  In  sentence  :  —  *  in  substance '.    Very  com- 
mon in  Lydgate,  often  as  a  mere  expletive.  Obs. 

c  1412  LvDc.  Reson  fy  Sens.  515  Thow  hast  wel  saved,  For 
which  I  wil,  in  sentence,  That  thow  yive  me  Audience. 
1421  —  Horse,  Goose  fy  Sheep  9  in  Pol.  Rel.  $  L.  Poems  15 
Parties  assemblid.  .Weren  admitted  to  shewen  in  sentence, 
Ground  of  here  quarell.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  viii.  322 
And  an  other  cronicler  seith  in  sentence  thus  [etc.].  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  xviii.  48  Gude  James  the  Ferd..In  sentens 
said  full  subtillie,  4  Do  weill ',  [etc.]. 

•f*  c.  In  generalized  use :  Significance.    Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  306  Noght  o  word  spak  he  moore 
than  was  neede  And  that  was.  .short  and  quyk  and  ful  of  hy 
sentence.  1402  Rep  I.  to  J.  Uplamt  in  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  II. 
50  Now,  Jak,  to  thi  questions,  nedes  me  moste  answer, 
althous  thei  wanten  sentence  and  good  thrift  bothe.  c  1430 
LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  179  Problemys  of  olde  like- 
nesse  and  figures,  Whiche  proved  been  fructuous  of  sen- 
tence. 1563  FOXB  A.  $  M.  828/2  To  the  xxviii.  [article]  he 
sayth  as  it  lyeth  it  hath  no  sentence :  nor  he  cannot  vnder- 
stande  it.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.Poesie  in.  xxii.  (Arb.)  262 
Now  if  this  disorder  be  in  a  whole  clause  which  carieth  more 
sentence  then  a  word,  it  is  ttien  worst  of  all. 

t8.  Intelligence,  insight,  sound  judgement.    Obs, 

c  1400  Rule  of  St.  Benet  (Prose)  xxvii.  22  Onalle  maner  sal 
pabbes  entirmete  hir  Al  maner  of  sentence  at  muster  til  hir 
sep.  1513  Life  Hen.  ^(1911)  3,  I  have  not  enterprised  the 
compilacion  of  this  present  volume  vppon  noe  presumpcion 
of  witt,  sentence,  or  cunninge  of  my  self.  1523  LD.  BUR- 
NERS Froiss.  I.  cccxcix.  692  There  Phylyppe  Dartuell,  by 
great  sentence,  shewed  them  fro  poynt  to  poynt,  the  ryght 
that  they  thought  they  had  in  their  quarell. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  (sense  6)  sentence-accent ', 
-making,  -monger,  -stress^  -structure ;  (sense  3) 
sentence-giving ';  sentence-day,  the  day  of  a  trial 
in  which  the  sentence  is  pronounced ;  sentence- 
money,  silver  Scots  Law  (see  quot.  1747) ; 
sentence-word,  a  word  that  serves  as  a  sentence. 

1662  Tryal  Sir  H.  Vane  51  Wednesday  June  u.  being  the 
*Sentence-day.  1661  BLOUinGfossogr.  (ed.  2),  Jndication,.. 
*sentence-givmg/  1870  WHITNEY  Germ.  Gramm.  Suppl.  3 
The  main  peculiarities  of  German  *sentence-making.  1747 
Acts  ofSedcrunt  (1790)  397  Whereas  Sheriffs  and  stewards 
have  at  present  no  other  legal  reward,  for  doing  their  duty, 
than  *sentence-money,  which  is  a  sort  of  poundage  out  of 
the  sums  decreed  for.  1847  Black-w.  Mag.  July  46  Nor  can 
he  be  simply  transposed  as  many  a  decent  *sentence-monger 
may.  1641  Sc.  Acts  Cltas.  I  (1870)  V.  412/2  All  *sentance 
silver  tuelve  pennyes  of  be  pund  and  other  exactlones  im- 
posed wpoun  sentances.  .to  be  pronunced  by  be  saidis 
J  udges.  1884  H.  SWEET  in  \-$th  Addr.  Philol.  Soc.  93  *Sen- 
tence-stress,  intonation,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  higher 
phonetic  analysis  of  our  dialects,  are  almost  ignored.  18^2 
MINTO  Eng.  Prose  Lit.  Inirod.  8  So  defective  were  they  in 
"sentence-structure,  that  [etc.].  1889  MIVART  Orijr.  Hnm. 
Reas.  260  When  used  by  a  young  child  (or  primitive  man), 
^sentence- words  require  to  be  supplemented  by  gesture- 
signs. 
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Sentence  (se*ntens)f  v.  Also  7  sentense. 
[ad.  F.  sentencier^  f.  sentence  SENTENCE  sb.  Cf. 
med.L.  sententidre.] 

•fl.  intr.  To  pass  judgement.  Obs. 

£1400  Pilgr.  S<ywU  (Caxton  1483)  in.  v.  53  Ye  haue  falsely 
sentenced  ageyne  the  trewe  parte  by  cause  that  he  was 
poure  and  made  nought  your  purs  peysen  so  heuy.  *59Z 
WAKNEK  Alb.  Eng.  vm.  xxxix.  (1612)  191  Like  yoong  Salo- 
mon, in  sentencing  betwixt  Two  mothers.  1624  BEDELL 
Lett.  x.  130  A  Breue  formed  to  sentence  for  the  King.  1710 
NORRIS  Chr.  Prud.  in.  127  A  Habit  of  Sentencing,  as  I  may 
call  it,  or  Determining,  particularly  in  those  things  which 
are  not  defined  by  any  Law. 

f  2.  trans.  To  adjudge,  or  apportion  by  legal 
decision.  Obs, 

1616  CHAPMAN  Hesiod*s  Bk.  Days  9  The  Day,  when  all 
litigious  goods,  Are  iustly  sentenc't,  by  the  peoples  voyces. 

t  3.  To  decree  or  order  judicially.     Obs. 

1501  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (iSnl  158  Therfore,  we  may  noo 
more  doo  for  that  [it]  is  sentenced  vpon  that  reame  that  this 
enemy  hath  to  wynne  it.  a  1513  FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  (1811) 
351  Lastly  it  was  sentencyd  that  the  barons  shuld  restore 
all  suche  goodes,  as  they  &  theyre  company  had  taken. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  \\\.  in.  22  Let  them. .  Inforce  the  present 
execution  Of  what  we  chance  to  Sentence.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  387  One  example  of  Justice  is  admirable, 
which  he  sentenced  on  the  Gouernour  of  Casbin.  1652 
NEEDHA.M  tr.  Seldtn's  Mare  Cl.t  Doin.  Maris  5  That  Con- 
vention was  onely  instituted  for  the  execution  of  such  things 
as  were  formerly  sentenced.  1660  Trial  Regie.  71  But  you 
may  see  by  his  sentencing  what  he  did. 
b.  transf.  (iionce-use}. 

1838  D.  JERROLD  Men  of  Character  (1851)  30  'He  had 
better  keep  his  bed  to-day?'  asked  Faddle  benevolently. 
*  Yes,  to-day',  sentenced  [Dr.]  Saffron. 

•f4.  To  decide  judicially.  Obs. 

1586  Let.  to  Earle  Leycester  24  Forasmuch  as  ^he  .stood 
obstinately  in  the  deniall  of  matter . .  most  iustly  sentenced 
against  her.  1602  FULBECKE  \stPt.Parail.  5  As  well  these 
which  are  determinable  by  the  I,aw  of  Nations,  as  these 
which  are  sentenced  by  the  Ciuil  Law  and  other  Lawes. 
1638  Star  Chamber  Cases  (1886)  109  This  cause  came  to  be 
heard  and  sentenced  this  day.  1665  J.  WKBB  Stout-Hens 
(1725)  160  The  matter  in  Debate  was  by  the  parochial 
Assembly  sentenced  at  first.  1681  IlcyliiCs  De  Jure  Par* 
Episc.  Pref.  2  If.  .any  Controversie  arose  touching  Lands  or 
Inheritance,  they  sentenced  it. 

1 5.  To  declare  judicially  or  authoritatively. 
Chiefly  with  complement.  Obs. 

a  1617  BAYNE  On  Eph.  (1658)  51  Justification  doth  sentence 
this  of  mee,  that  I  am  just  before  God.  a  16x9  FOTHEKBY 
Atkeom.  (1622)  Pref.  17  The  Heathen  Poet :  whosentenceth 
all  wicked,  and  Hcencious  liuers,  to  bee  no  better,  then  a 
kinde  of  pragmaticall  Atheists.  16*5  LAVoSerm.  19  June 
18  They  sinne  against  their  owne  conscience,  .by  sentencing 
Good  Euill,  and  Euill  Good.  1662  HIBBEKT  Body  Divinity 
n.  95  The  clearness  of  his  judgment,  .sentenceth  the  place 
venerable.  1680  H.  MORE  Atocal.  Apoc.  211  An  auspicious 
Title,  signifying  that  they  whose  names  were  found  there, 
should  be  sentenced  worthy  of  eternal  Life. 

t@.  To  pass  judgement  on  (a  person  or  his 
actions,  the  merit  of  anything).  Obs. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen,  f^,  v.  ii.  98  After  this  cold  consider- 
ance,  sentence  me.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  Epist.  i, 
I  know  I .  .am  lykest  to  receaue  most  controlement  of  such 
as  are  least  able  to  sentence  mee.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Sweet. 
Wks.  1851  III.  251  His  sufficiency  must  now  be  sentenc't, 
not  by  pondering  the  reason  he  shewes,  but  by  calculating 
the  yeares  he  brings.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  x.  v.  f  4  Far 
from  sentencing  a  piece  on  its  first  representation,  we  are 
jealous  of  its  apparent  merit  while  aided  by  scenic  deception. 

7.  To  pronounce  sentence  upon  ;   to  condemn  to 
a  punishment. 

1591  WARNER  Alb.  Etig.  vm.  xl.  175  He  being  then  in- 
dighted,  Was  hardly  found  a  Felon,  and  too  stricktly  sen- 
tcnc'st  so.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  y.  iv.  8  Our  throats  are  sen- 
tenc'd,  and  stay  vppon  execution.  1634  BKERETON  Traz>. 
(Chetham  Soc.)  70  Slaves  sentenced  to  the  gallics.  1681 
TU,V*LJRfg&i.m**Pi  Rtf.  179  Though  they  were  sentenced 
to  death,  yea  though  they  sentenced  themselves,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  20  Dec.  1684,  The  offender  was  sentenc'd  and 
repriev'd.  1x1714  ABP.  SHARP  Serin.  Wks.  1754  II.  94  A 
wretch,.. being  convicted  of  grievous  crimes,  and  thereupon 
justly  sentenced  to  suffer  death  for  them.  1838  THIRLWALL 
Greece  xxxvu.  V.  17  They  sentenced  Phcebidas  to  a  fine  of 
10,000  drachmas,  1848  DICKENS  Z?<iw££>'xxxivlShe  was  tried, 
and  sentenced.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  1. 566  He  was 
hastily  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  oe  hanged. 

transf.  1884  BROWNING  Family  y.  'Sole  remedy  is  ampu- 
tation . . .  His  three  sons  heard  their  mother  sentenced.  1895 
BARING-GOULD  Noemi  xxiv.  (ed.  2)  339  Which  had  lighted 
up  the  face  of  the  man  sentenced  to  a  living  tomb. 

8.  In  various  nonce-uses  :    a.  To  put  into  sen- 
tences.   Also  absol.  or  intr.  To  compose  sentences. 

16*3  LISLE  sElfric  on,  O.  $  N:  Test.  To  Rdr.  32  It  would 
giue  vs  occasion  either  in  wording  or  sentensing  the  princi- 
pall  parts  thereof,  to  looke  back  a  little  into  this  outworne 
dialect.  1856  KusKiM  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  x.  §  22  Let  a 
man  have,  .a  facility  of  rhyming  or  sentencing. 

b.  To  influence  by  maxims.  Also  To  sentence 
it :  to  speak  in  aphorisms. 

1618  FELTIIAM  Rf solves  i.  xciil  272  Let  me  heare  one  wise 
man  sentence  It,  rather  then  twenty  Fooles,  garrulous  in 
their  lengthened  tattle.  1683  Gra<i<itis  Courtier**  Orac. 
Pref.,  So  it  is  as  impossible  by  short  documents  to  sentence 
them  into  their  Wits  and  good  Manners  again. 

Hence  Sentenced  (se'ntenst)  ///.  a.  Also 
Se'utencer,  one  who  sentences. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  HI.  xxiii.  (Arb.)  270  He  who 
can  make  the  l«st  and  most  differences  of  things  by  reason- 
able and  wittie  distinction  is  to  be  the  fittest  judpe  or 
sentencer  of  decencie.  1631  HKYWOOD  -znd^  Pi.  Fair  Maid 
of  West  v.  L  4,  The  thief  is  found  : . .  I  beg  That  I  may  be  his 
sentencer.  ?<ri637  CLEVELAND  Elegy  on  Ren  Jonson  31 
When  thy  maimcl  Statue  hath  a  Sentenc'd  Face,  And 


Looks  that  are  the  Horror  of  the  Place.  1659  GAUDEN 
Tears  C/c.  iv.  xxiii.  628  It  becomes  not  me  to  sentence  either 
the  sentenced,  or  sentencers  that  adjudged  him  to  death. 
1801  SOUTHKY  Thalaba  iv.  ix,  Haruth  and  Maruth  went, 
The  chosen  Sentencers.  1813  BYRON  Corsair  in.  x,  He  had 
brooded  lone  O'er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  fore- 
shown. 1890  Athenxum  10  May  603/3  A  friend,  .convinces 
the  Home  Secretary  that  it  was  the  dog,  not  the  sentenced 
man,  who  pulled  the  trigger  and  shot  the  victim.  1902 
IVestm,  Gaz.  7  Feb.  2/3  It  is  strange  _that  the  sight  of  a 
young  fellow  breaking  down  under  his  sentence  should 
excite  anyone,  and  particularly  the  sentencer,  to  such  abuse. 

Sentenoiall,  obs,  form  of  SENTENTIAL  a. 

Sentenel,  obs.  form  of  SENTINEL. 

Sentener,  obs.  form  of  CENTENIER. 

Sentential  (scnte'njal),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad. 
\-..$entcntial-is  in  the  form  of  a  sentence,  f.  stntentia  : 
see  SENTENCE  sb.  and  -AL.] 

T"  1.  Containing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  (  sentences' 
or  'maxims '.  Obs. 

ti  1475  ASHBY  Active  Policy  51  Right  so  though  I  h;iuc 
not  seien  scripture  Of  many  bookes  right  sentenciall  [etc.]. 
1582  T.  WATSON  Centuric  of  Love  Ixxxix.  (Arb.)  125  The  two 
first  staffes  of  this  Sonnet  are  altogether  sententiall,  and 
euerie  one  verse  of  them  is  grownded  vpon  a  dim-rue  reason 
and  author itie  from  the  rest.  1645  USSHKH  llody  Di~-. 
(1647)  13  Containing  principally,  .holy  sentences,  (whence 
also  they  may  be  called  Suntentiall). 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  sentence  or  series  of  words  in 
syntactical  connexion. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iv.  15  Vcrball  expres- 
sions, or  sentential!  significations.  1775  T.  SHERIDAN  A  rt  of 
Reacting  \a>i  Of  the  accentual  speech  I  have  mentioned  two 
kinds;  one  verbal,  the  other  sentential.  1776  GEDDKS  Prv$p, 
NeT.o  Transl.  Bible  127  My  translation . .  is  neither  literal  nor 
verbal;  but,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  strictly  sentential,  1824 
L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Grant,  (ed.  5)  I.  379  There  are  two  sorts 
of  [poetical]  pauses,  one  for  sense  and  one  for  melody,  per- 
fectly distinct  from  each  other.  The  former  may  be  called 
sentential,  the  latter,  harmonic  pauses.  The  sentential  pauses 
are  those  which  are  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  stops. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  '  sentence*  or  final  judici.il 
decision.  ?  Obs. 

a  1603  T.  CAKTWHIGHT  Confut.  Rhan.  N.  T.  (1618)  i2r 
The  judgement  of  the  Church  doth  not  hinder  the  sententiall 
Judgement  of  our  Sauiour.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  441 
Seazing  on  their  money  be  a  sententiall  forfeiture.  1677 
OWKN  Dectr.  Justif.  iv.  186  No  more  is  Justification  the 
change  of  a  person  from  inherent  unrighteousness  unto 
Righteousness,  but  a  sentential  Declaration  of  him  to  be 
Righteous.  1701  BEVERLEY  Grand  Afocal.  Quest.  9  After 
the  Words  going  forth  there  is  the  Epoch  of  the  70  NVeeks 
Fix'd  ;  and  in  the  Wise  Provision  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
have  an  Explanation,,  .of  the  Words  going  forth  by  the 
Decree,  or  Sentential  Word  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

4.  nonce-use.  Pertaining  to  opinion. 

1792  D.  LLOYD  Charact.  Men,  etc.  22  Noisy  discord  and 
sentential  strife. 

Sente'ntially,  adv.  Obs.  or  rare.  Also  5-6 
sentencially,  -yally .  [f.  prec.  (perh,  not  separately 
used  until  later)  +  -LY3,  aftermed.L.  sententialiter .] 

1.  By  way  of  (judicial)  sentence  ;  judicially. 

c  1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  n.  xliii.  (1859)  5°  1°  a^'e  tne 
rernenaunt  after,  lustice  sentencyally  seyd  :  goo,  al  ye  con- 
dempntd  and  foriuged  to  brenne  withynne  the  fyre  of  Helle. 
1447  IJOKENHAM  Seyntys,  Agnes  262  Wherefore  sentencyally 
I  [the  prefect]  \>v  deuyse.  1 1460  Osney  Reg.  89,  I  axe  pe 
saide  Executours  to  b*  forsaide  best,  .to  be  saide  church  of 
Cudelynton  and  to  my  lordis  aforsaide.  .sentencially  and 
diffinityfly  to  be  condempned.  1544  BALE  Chron.  Sir  y. 
Oldcast le  39  We  sentencyallye  and  dyffynytyuely  by  this 
present  wrytynge,  iudge,  declare  and  condemne  the  seyd  syr 
IohanOldecastell..a  most  pernycyouse  and  detestable  here- 
tycjue,  1673  BAXTER  Let.  m  Answ.  Dodivell^T,  Whether  a 
man  de facto  have  been  drunk,.. it  were  hard  judging  sen- 
tentially  meerly  on  trust  from  others.  1681  FLAVEL  Meth. 
Grace  xxxii.  540  He  is  virtually  condemned  now,  and  will 
be  sententially  condemned  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

2.  rare.  In  or  by  sentences. 

1860  WORCKSTLCK  (citing  Coleridge),  Sententiallyt  by  means 
of  sentences.  In  later  Diets. 

Senteutiary  (sente*nfiari),  sb.  (and  a.)  Hist. 
[f.  med.L.  sententidri-us  (see  below),  f.  L.  scntentia 
SENTENCE  sb. :  see  -ARY.] 

A.  sb.  a.  One  who  writes  or  utters  sentences  or 
aphorisms,      b.    A   compiler   of    '  sentences  *   or 
opinions  of  doctors  of  the  Church  on  theological 
questions,     o.  A  commentator  or  lecturer  on  the 
Hook  of  Sentences  (see  SENTENCE  sb.  2  b). 

« 1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  £75 
One  of  your  owne,  that  lived  about  170  yeares  past,  writing 
of  your  Sententiaries,  alledgeth  this  place  of  the  Apostle 
apainst  them.  1629  H.  BURTON  Truth's  Tri.  2  Their  school- 
diuinitie,  as  Gabriel  Biel,  one  of  their  chiefe  Sententiaries.. 
hath  laid  it  downe.  1662  HIBBERT  Body  Divinity  i.  14 
Using.. the  Fathers,  Scholasticks,  Sententiaries,  Canonists. 
1817  COLERIDGE  *  Blessed areyel'  Introd.  14  The  inspired 
poets,  historians  and  sententiaries  of  the  Jews.  1882-3 
Sc/taJFs  Encycl.  Relig.  Kiunul.  III.  2490/1  The  prevailing 
scholasticism  [i$th  c.)  and  the  method  of  the  sententiaries. 

f  erron.    A  sententious  discourse. 

1843  LvrtON  Last  Far,  n.  ii,  It  is  easier  to  the  warm 
heart  of  our  cousin  Warwick  to  preach  sententiaries  of 
sternness  to  his  king,  than  to  enforce  the  same  by  his  own 
practice.  Ibid.  MI.  vi,  Though  his  sententiary  as  to  nature 
and  science  lacked  loyalty  and  respect. 

B.  adj.  [Mod.  astransl.  of  med.L.  ^«/^«//a/"/«j.] 
Sententiary   Bachelor,  a  bachelor  of  the  second 
order  of  theology  in  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  office 
was  to  lecture  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard. 

1889  in  Century  Diet.  s.  v.  Bachelor. 


So  Sententia-rian,  t  Sente-ntiarist^prec.  sb. 

1677  OWEN  Doctr.  Justif.  Introd.  8  It  is. .to  no  purpose 
to  handle  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  as  if  Holcot  and 
Bricot,  Thomas  and  Gabriel,  with  all  the  Sententiarists, 
Summists,  and  QuodHbetarian>, .  .were  to  be  raked  out  of 
their  Graves  to  be  our  guides.  1882  OciLVIE,  Sententiarian. 

tSeilte'ntiate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.L. 
sentential-,  ppl.  stem  of  sententidre,  f.  L.  sentcntia  : 
see  SENTENCE  sb.  and  -ATE  ^.]  trans.  To  pronounce 
a  judicial  decision  on,  to  adjudge  or  decide  (a  cause). 

1593  UILSON  Gmit.  Christ's  Ch.  313  The  fourth  Council!  of 
Carthage  prohibtteth  the  bishop  to  heare  and  sententiate 
any  mans  cause  without  the  presence  of  hi;,  Clergie.  11693 
Urquha,rfs  Rabelais  in.  xxxvii.  314  They  very  much 
doubted.. if  by  any  one  part,  or  all  of  them  together,  it  had 
been  so  judicially  sentenliated  and  awarded  [si  plus  iuri~ 
diquetnetit  eusi  i-stc  par  eitx  sententic], 

t  Sente'ntiolist.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f.   L.  seu- 

tentiol-a  a  short  aphoiism,  diminutive  of  senttntia 
SENTENCE  sb.  +  -IST.]     A  stickler  for  phrases. 

1660  HALDEN  l-'uncral  Serin.  Broitnrig  171  Not  that  he 
was  such  a  Formalist,  Verbalist,  and  Sententiolist,  as  cuuld 
not  endure  any  alteration  of  words,  or  phrases,  or  method, 
or  manlier  of  expressions  in  the  Liturgic. 

t  Sente'ntioner.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  sentent-ia 
SENTENCE  sb.  +  -JON*  +  -EH'.]  =  SENTKNTIAHV  sb. 

1545  HALE  /mage  Both  Ch.  i.  vi.  (1550)  Giij  b,  Nothynge 
can  be  more  euydcnt  then  this,  specyally  to  them  that  hath 
red  the  tryflynge  workes  of  the  Sophister^,  stntencyuner.s, 
schole  doctourcs,  canonystes,  and  summybtes.  Ibid.  ix. 
H  ij,  An  infynyte  table., of  sentencyoners  &  Miinini.sttjs. 
1581  J.  HELL  II addon 'sAnsu<.  Osor.  358  1>,  Wherein  rc-y^neth 
. .  l''or  Evangelislcs,  cruell  Canonihte>,  Copistes,  Deere tarics, 
1  Suinniularyes  seditious  bententioners. 

Sententiosity  (aentenji^siti).  rare,  [f,  L. 
sententtis-us  SENTENTIOUS  +  -ITY.]  Sententious- 
ness;  also  a  sententious  remark. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNK  Pseud.  Ep.  \.  vi.  23  Nosce  teifsum  of 
Thales :  Ni-sce  tentpus  of  Pittacus:  Nihil  nitnis  of  Cleo- 
bulus;..are  but  vulgar  precepts  in  Morality,  carrying  with 
them  nothing  above  the  lynu,  or  beyond  the  ex  temporal 
sententiostty  of  common  conceits  \vith  us.  1891  rail  Mail 
(Taj.  5  Feb.  7/1  A., dull  compilation  of  sententiosities  about 
;  the  gruss  public  and  Byron  and  Shelley  [etc.]. 

Sententious  (sente'nfas),  a.    Forms :  5  scn- 

teucyowse,    6   -cyous(e,   -ci.oN,us,    senteutius, 

-OLise,6-sententious.   \JL.'L.sen£en£i<fsus(CiceiQ  , 

f.  sententia SENTENCED.  :  see  -ous.    Cf.  F.  s^nUn- 

,   deux,  OF.  sententieux  (isth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

f  1.  Full  of  meaning ;  also,  of  persons,  full  of 
intelligence  or  wisdom.  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  453/1  Sentencyowse,  or  full  of  sen- 
tence, sentenciosns.  1503  HAWKS  Exam  p.  l^irt.  Prol.  5 

0  vertuous  Lydgat  moche  sentencyous.  1509 — Past.  Plcus. 
1    xiv.  (Percy  Soc.)  53  The  boke  of  fame,  whicne  is  sentencyous 

He  [Chaucer]  drewe  hym  selfe.     15*3  DOUGLAS  sKucis  \t. 

i    Prol.  75  He  is  ane  hie  theolog  sentencius.     1579  E.  K.  (iloss. 

\    to  Spenser's  Sheph.  CaL  Nov.  83  This  is  a  notable  and  scn- 

,  tentious  comparison.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  3  Ymir 
reasons  at  dinner  haue  beene  sharpe  &  sententious.  i6« 
PEACHAM  Cotnpl.  Gent.  vi.  43  Let  your  stile,  .bee.  .sen- 
tentious, yea  better  furnished  with  sentences  then  words. 
1648  CHASHAW  Delights  of  Muses  Wks.  (1904)  135  Teares 

i    have  Tongues,  Sententious  showers,  o  let  them  fall. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  '  sentence '  or  aphoristic 
!    saying. 

1543  UDALL  tr.  Erasmus  (title)  Apophthegmes  that  is  to 

saie,  prompte,  quicke,  wittie  and  sentencious  saiynges,  of 

\    certain  Emperours  [etc.].     1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  264  Brief 

sententious  precepts.     1752  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  205  r  i 

|    Sometimes  [he]  uttered  grave  reflections,  and  sententious 

\    maxims.     1841  D'ISRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  676  The  depth 

1    of   sentiment    was  contracted   into   sententious  epigrams, 

,     1908  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  341  Many  sententiousand  quasi-proverbial 

j    lines  are  ascribed  to  him  [Menander]. 

3.  Of  discourse,  style,  etc. ;  Abounding  in  pointed 
maxims,  aphoristic.     In  recent  use  sometimes  in 
bad  sense,  affectedly  or  pompously  formal. 

1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  vm.  (Percy  Soc.)  29  To  make  of 
nought,  reason  sentencious,  Clokynge  a  trouthe  wyth  colour 
tenebrous.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch,  M.  Cato  (1595)  373 
His  grace.. in  speaking,  .was  pleasant  and  yet  graue:.. 
sententious,  and  yet  familiar.  1624  GATAKKR  Wife  in  Deed 

1  It  hath  this  preeminence  aboue  most,  if  not  all,  the  Bookea 
in  the  Bible  ;  that  many  of  them  are  Sententious,  this  con- 
sisteth  all  of  Sentences.     For  what  are  Diuine  Prouerbs, 
but  select  and  choise  Sentences.     1681  DINELEY  Jrnl.  in 

i  Trans.  Kilkenny  Archseol.  Soc.  Ser.  u.  II.  22  [The  Irish 
language]  is  sharp  and  sententious,  with  quick  apothegmes, 
and  proper  allusions.  1747  DODURIDCE  Life  Col.  Gardiner 
175  [He]  only  replied,  in  his  Sententious  Manner,  '  We  have 
an  Eternity  to  spend  together  '.  1770  LANGHOHNK  Plutarch, 
Brutus  r  4  In  Greek  he  affected  the  sententious  and 
laconic  way  [of  speaking].  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  <<t  F.  1.  V.  187 


soften  him.  1833  MACAULAY  Ess.t  War  Succ.  Spain  p  3 
Lord  Mahon  is  also  a  little  too  fond  of  uttering  moral  reflec- 
tions in  a  style  too  sententious  and  oracular.  1850  \V. 
IRVING  Mahomet  xxxix.  (1853)  192  His  ordinary  discourse 
was  grave  and  sententious.  1855  KINGSLEY  tr'eshv.  Ho  I 
ii,  Along  sententious  letter,  full  of  Latin  quotations.  1858 
G.  MACDONALD  Phantttstes  vii.  (1878)  117  The  sententious 
remarks  of  a  pompous  child.  1883  Eortn.  Rev.  Feb.  260  A 
person  of  gentlemanly  bearing,  small  abililies,and  sententious 
wisdom. 

4.  Of  persons:  Given  to  the  utterance  of  maxims 
or  pointed  sayings.  Now  often  in  bad  sense,  ad- 
dicted to  pompous  moralizing. 

1598-9  B.  JONSON  Case  Altered  I.  v.  289  Come,  you  arc  so 
sententious,  my  lord.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  iv.  66  By  my 
faith,  he  is  very  swift,  and  sententious.  1630  BRATHWAIT 


SENTENTIOUS!/*. 

F.ng.  Gentian.  (1641)  5  This  indifierencie  towards  fortune  U    j 
excellently  described  by  the  sententious  Seneca.     1700  CON-     j 
GREVE  Way  of  World  n.  v,  Sententious  Mirabell  !  Pr'ytriee 
don't  look  with  that  violent  and  Inflexible  wise  Face.     1732 
BERKELEY  Alciphr.  ii.  §  7  Sallust  was  a  sententious  pedant.     ' 
1796  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Camilla  V.  114  You  grow  so  horrid 
sententious.     1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D,  Introd.,  The  Morquia 
de  Hautlieu . .  was  as  short  and  sententious  as  French  polite- 
ness permitted.     1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as  I  am  xxxvi, 
He  was  a  sententious  person. 

f5.  Of  a  symbol:  Expressive  of  a  whole  sen- 
tence ;  opposed  to  verbal.  Obs. 

1586  KERNE  Bias.  Centric  149  The  matter  whereof  these 
armes   do  consist   is  the   same   that   the   auncient   Hiero-    I 
glyphiques  weure  with  the  ^Egiptians,  or  the  sententious 
Emblemes  to  the  Greekes.     1701  GREW  Cosntol.  Sacr.  u.  vi. 
68  The  making  of  those  Figures  being  tedious.. put  Men     ' 
first  upon  contracting  them ..  instead  of  Sententious  Marks, 
to  think  of  Verbal ;  such  as  the  Chineses  still  retain. 

T  6.  Of  composition :  Consisting  of  detached  , 
sentences.  Obs. 

1771  LUCKO.MBE  Hist.  Printing  250  The  first  word  of  a 
new  paragraph,  .is  commonly  put  in  Small  Capitals.  ..But 
this  rule  may  be  very  well  laid  aside  in  matter  which  is  too 
sententious  and  which  would  take  up  more  Small  Capitals 
than  an  ordinary.  .Fount  could  supply.  Ibid.  386  Others  ' 
are  so  sententious  in  their  writing  that  they  break  off  almost 
at  every  place  that  will  admit  of  a  Full-point. 

Seiite  utiously,  adv.   [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

t 1.  According  to  the  sense;  not  word  for  word 
(of  a  translation'!,  Obs.  rare~~^. 

<  1450  Goitstow  Reg,  26  A  pore  brodur  and  welwyllcr..  • 
hath  purposed  wyth  goddys  grace  to  make.. fro  latyn  in-to  | 
en^lyshh,  sentencyo.sly,  as  foloweth  thyssymple  translacion.  . 

2.   In  a  sententious  manner;  tersely  and  pithily. 

1481  CAXTON  Tulle  of  Old  Age  \.  (R.  Suppl.),  The  sayd 
versis  of  the  grete  poete  be  of  grete  effect,  purposed  sen- 
tencyously  in  few  wordis.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  IVerhurge 
i.  3196  But  as  Salomon  sayth  sententiously,  '  There  may  be  I 
nocounseyll  power  ne  prudence  [etc.]'.  1622  PEACH  AM  Co////*/.  ' 
Gent.  x.  89  luvenal  of  Satyrists  is  the  best,  for., though  ne 
be  sententiously  tart,  yet  is  his  phrase  cleare  and  open. 
1716-17  BENTLEY  Serin,  xi.  372  Our  Apostle  concludes  the 
whole  with  the  words  above,  sententiously  in  way  of  Aphor- 
ism. 1862  GoULBURN  Pers.  Relig.  105  If  the  time  which  we 
can  spare  for  such  reading  is  short,  books  of  thoughts,  more 
or  less  sentenliously  expressed . .  will  be  found  very  service- 
able. 1884  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Ront.  Singer  I.  31  *  Who  goes 
slowly  goes  surely  ',  said  the  maestro  sententiously. 

Sententiousness  (sente'nfssnes).  [f.  SEN- 
TENTIOUS a.  +  -NESS.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  sententious. 

1530  PALSGR.  269/1  Sentenciousnesse.  1656  EARL  MONM. 
tr.  Boccalini's  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  i,  Ixxxvi.  176  His  brevity 
of  succinct  speaking,  full  of  gravity,  matter,  Sententiousness. 
1725  BKOOME  Notes  to  Pope's  Odyss.  i.  41  The  solemnity  and 
Sententiousness  of  this  speech  is  taken  notice  of  by  Eusta- 
thius.  1828  DISRAELI  Ckas.  /,  I.  iv.  So  The  old  King, 
with  that  pointed  Sententiousness  he  frequently  used,  said 
[etc.],  1862  Miss  BRADDON  Lady  Andlcy  xxvii,  'When 
people  make  favourites,  they  are  apt  to  be  deceived  by 
them ',  Miss  Tonks  answered,  with  icy  sententiousne.->s. 
1870  MOZLEV  Univ.  Serm.  iv.  (1877)  94  The  frigid  senten- 
tiousness..of  their  utterance. 

Sentery,  obs.  form  of  SENTRY  sbl 

h  Seilteur.   Ola.  rare-1,  [a,  F.  sentettr  (i  ^\\\  c.    '. 
in    Hatz.-Darm.),   f.  sent-ir  to  smell  -f-  -eur :   see 
SCENT  v.  and  -OUK.]    An  odour  or  smell. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxvm.  xxviii.  II.  314  Much  seeking 
there  is  after  his  guts,  for  the  pleasant  senteurs  and  odors 
wherewith  they  be  stuffed  ful. 

t  Senthis.  Obs.  rare~l,  ?  Metathetic  form  of 
SITHENCE  adv. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  \\.  Ivi,  Senthis  till  me  all  veritie 
be  kend,  I  repute  better  thus  to  mak  ane  end,  Than  ocht  to    ' 
say  that  suld  heiraris  engreif. 

t  Se'ntiCQUS,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  L.  senti-  i 
tffsus,  f.  sends  a  thorn  ;  see  -ous.]  Prickly,  thorny,  j 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renous  Disp.  338  It  is  asenticousshrub,  ' 
low  and  hamated  with  many  dark  Prickles. 

Sentience  (se*njiens).  [f.  SENTIENT  a. :  see  i 
-ENCE.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  sen-  i 
tient,  consciousness,  susceptibility  to  sensation. 

1839  POE  Fall  House  of  Usher  Tales  (1845)  74  This  opinion 
(of  Usher's],  In  its  general  form,  was  that  of  the  sentience  of 
all  vegetable  things.  1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  77 
The  Sankhyas  use  them  to  prove,  that  the  whole  world, 
every  constituent  part  of  which  is  for  an  end,  has  for  its 
author  that  which  possesses  no  sentience, — nature,  a  1881 
A.  BARRATT  Pkys.  Metempiric  (1883)  244  If  physical  esse  is 
intelligi,  and  intelligence  has  been  evolved  from  sentience, 
clearly  physical  objective  existence  has  been  produced  by  the 
ordinary  impulse  or  inherent  necessity  of  evolution. 

Sentiency  (se-njiensi).  [Formed  as  prec. ; 
see  -ENCY.]  =  prec. 

a  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  f  sobers  Child  \x.>  All  which  broken 
sentiency  And  conclusion  incomplete,  Will  gather  and  unite 
and  climb  To  an  immortality  Good  or  evil.  1887  R.  GARNETT 
Life  Carlyle  iv.  71  Reasoners  who  regard  all  phenomena  as 
affections  of  their  own  sentiency.  1903  F.  W.  H.  MYERS 
Human  Personality  II.  285  A  universe  in  which  even  one 
being  may  have  been  summoned  into  a  sentiency  destined 
to  inescapable  pain. 

Sentient  (se-njient),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  sen- 
tient-em, pr.  pple.  of  sentlre  to  feel.]  A.  adj. 

1.  That  feels  or  is  capable  of  feeling  ;  having 
the  power  or  function  of  sensation  or  of  perception 
by  the  senses. 

1632  GUILLIM  Heraldry  nr.  xxiv.  (ed.  2)  250  Forasmuch    ' 
as  God  would  that  the  faculties  both  intelligent  and  sentient    ! 
should  predominate  in  the  head  [etc.],    a  1676  HALE  Prim. 
Orig.  Man.  \.  ii.  (1677)  56  This  acting  of  the  sentient  Phan- 
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tasie  is  performed ..  by  a  presence  of  sense,  as  the  Horse  U 
under  the  sense  of  hunger,  and  that  without  any  formal 
Syllogism  presseth  him  to  eat.  1733  CHEYNE  En%.  Malady 
i.  viii.  §  3  (1734)  71  The  Nerves,  .propagate  this  Vibration. . 
to  the  intelligent  or  sentient  Principle  in  the  Brain.  1846 
GROTE  Greece  \.  xiii.  (1862)  I.  197  [The  legend]  ascribes  to 
the  ship  sentient  powers.  1865  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sci.  (1879) 
I.  ii.  73  Thus  is  sentient  man  acted  on  by  Nature.  1879 
LEWES  Probl.  Life  $  Mind  Sen  in.  I.  8  We  can  define  it  [the 
relation  of  Mind  to  Life]  by  analytically  distinguishing  cer- 
tain functions  as  sentient  from  other  functions  as  nutrient. 
b.  Conscious  or  percipient  of  something. 
1815  SOUTHEY  Roderick  xvn.  45  Of  all  within  Oblivious 
there  he  sate,  sentient  alone  Of  outward  nature.  1844  MRS. 
BROWNING  I' is.  Poets  xc,  The  poet's  sight  grew  sentient  Of 
a  strange  company  around. 

2.  Pkys,  Of  organs  or  tissues  :    Responsive  to 
sensory  stimuli. 

1822-29  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  IV.  290  The  sentient 
fluid  with  which  they  [the  papillae  of  the  tongue]  are  supplied. 
1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  Introd.  14  In  cases  of 
tic  douloureux  we  divide  the  sentient  and  not  the  motive 
nerves.  1878  M.  FOSTER Physiol.  in.  i.  394  A  stimulus  being 
brought  to  bear  on  some  sentient  surface. 

3.  Characterized  by  the  exercise  of  the  senses. 
1906  H.  JONES  in  Hibbert  Jrnl.  Apr.   558  Sentient  ex- 
perience in  short  is  reality,  and  what  is  not  this,  is  not  real. 

B.  a.  absoL  That  which  has  sensation  or  feeling. 
b.  sb.  One  who  or  something  which  has  sensation. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1042  Intelligence  is  the 
motion  of  the  intelligence  about  that  which  is  stable. . :  but 
opinion  is  the  mansion  of  the  sentient  about  that  which 
moveth.  1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogtn.  xxii.  220  Some  extra- 
ordinary alterations  in  the  Brain  duplicate  that  which  is  but 
a  single  object  to  our  undistemper'd  Sentient.  1678  Cun- 
WOUTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  i.  §  28.  34  They  concluded,  that  all 
the  Phenomena  of  Inanimate  Bodies,  and  their  various 
Transformations  might  be  clearly  resolved  into  these  two 
things,  Partly  something  that  is  Real.. and  partly  some- 
thing that  is  Phantastical  in  the  Sentient.  1691  HOWE 
Redeemers  Tears,  etc.  (1846)  210  What  can  you  think  of 
that  Spirit  that  feels  every  where?  that  is  in  the  body  a 
universal  sentient?  1817  COLF.KIDGK  I>io$.  Lit.  (1907)  I. 
viii.  90  How  being  can  transform  itself  into  a  knowing^ 
becomes  conceivable  on  one  only  condition;  namely,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  vis  representative  or  the  Sentient,  is 
itself  a  species  of  being.  1865  GROTE  Plato  I.  i.  80  Parti- 
cular modifications  of  atoms,  .produced  upon  the  sentient 
the  impressions  of  different  colours.  1886  F.  W.  H.  MYERS 
Phantasms  Living  I.  Introd.  71  The  insentient  has  awoke 
.  .into  sentiency  ;  the  sentient  into  the  fuller  consciousness 
of  human  minds. 

Hence  Se'ntiently  adv.          1847  in  WEBSTER. 

Sentiment  (se-ntiment).  Forms  :  a.  4  sent- 
ment,  centement,  4-5  sentemeute,  4-6  sente- 
ment,  5  sentament ;  J3.  7-  sentiment,  [a.  OF. 
settlement  (i2thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L. 
sentimcntum,  f.  L.  sentlre  to  feel ;  cf.  Sp.  senti- 
mienfOj  Pg.,  It.  sentimettto. 

In  the  1 7th  c.  the  word  seems  to  have  been  re-introduced 
with  the  mod.  Fr.  spelling  sentiment  (1314  in  Hatz-Darm.).] 

-f- 1.  Personal  experience,  one's  own  feeling.   Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troilus  n.  13  For-whi  to  euery  louere  I  me 
excuse  That  of  no  sentement  I  bis  endite  But  out  of  latyn 
in  my  tunge  it  write,  c  1385  —  L,  G.  W.  69  Ye  loueres  that 
kan  make  of  sentement  In  this  cas  oght  ye  be  diligent  To 
forthren  me  snmwhat  in  my  labour.  £1403  LYDG.  Compl. 
Bl.  Knt.  197  Right  so  fare  I,  that  of  no  sentement  Saye 
right  naught. .But  as  I  herde..This  man  complayne  with 
a  pitous  soun. 

t  2.  Sensation,  physical  feeling.  In  later  use, 
a  knowledge  due  to  vague  sensation.  Obs. 

a.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troilus  iv.  1177  She  cold  was  and  with- 
outen  sentement. 

)3.  1660  SHAKROCK  Vegetables  42  The  approach  or  senti- 
ment of  the  coole  and  fresh  aire.  1829  Chapters  Phys,  Sci. 
334  While  in  turns  it  [jr.  the  hand]  approaches  nearer  to 
or  withdraws  farther  from  this  organ  [sc.  the  eye],  it  teaches 
it  to  refer,  .to  one  place  rather  than  to  another,  the  impres- 
sion that  is  produced  on  the  retina,  from  the  sentiment  we 
have  of  every  position  of  the  hand. 

f  3.  Sensible  quality  ;  in  quot.  =  flavour.    Obs. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xviii.  189  And  other  Trees  there 
ben  also,  that  beren  wyn  of  noble  sentement. 

f4.  Intellectual  or  emotional  perception.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troilus  HI.  43  Ye  in  my  nakede  herte  sen- 
tement Inhelde  and  do  me  shewe  of  thi  swetnesse. 
t  b.  //.  ?  Abilities.  Obs.  rare-1. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  xxxix.  xvi,  Bledud  Gabred  reigned, 
expert  in  song,  And  in  all  musike  instrumentes  Farre  pass- 
yng  was  all  other. .Suche  was  his  cunnyng  and  his  sente- 
mentes,  That  for  a  god . .  Thei  honoured  hym. 

f5.  In  sentement  (Lydg.)  =  '  in  sentence'  :  see 
SENTENCE  sb.  7  b.  Obs. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  1558  Whan  (?ei  were  pre- 
sent, Ry^t  bus  he  seide,  as  m  sentament  [etc.].  14*6  —  De 
Guil.  Pilgr.  1135  Transgressyoun  ys.  .shortly,  in  sentement, 
Brekvng  off  a  comaundement.  c  1430  —  Afin*  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  197,  I  dar  conclude  as  to  my  feelyng,  By  confirmacioun 
as  in  sentement,  Fewe  men  be  stable  heer  in  ther  livyng. 

6.  What  one  feels  with  regard  to  something  ; 
mental  attitude  (of  approval  or  disapproval,  etc.)  ; 
an  opinion  or  view  as  to  what  is  right  or  agreeable. 
Often  pi.  with  collective  sense. 

1639  ROUSE  Heav.  Univ.  vii.  (1702)  99  Now  there  is  an 
exact  parallel  to  be  drawn,  betwixt  one  and  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiment  of  several  of  the  Ancients.  1675 
R.  BUKTHOGGE  Causa.  Dei  38  We  have  not  only  Plato's 
Testimony,  but.,  the  common  sentiment  of  all  the  World  to 
Evince  and  Prove  it.  1708  SWIFT  Ahol.  Chr.  Misc.  (1711) 
154,  I  shall  handle  it.,  with  the  utmost  De  fere  nee  to  that 
t;reat  and  profound  Majority  which  is  of  another  Senti- 
ment. 1715  DE  Foii  Fain.  Instruct,  i.  iv.  (1841)  I.  87  My 
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sister  Mary  is  quite  of  different  sentiments  from  us  all.  1773 
EARL  CAKLISLE  in  Jesse  Sclwyn  %  Contcmp.  (1844)  III.  61, 
I  fear  there  will  not  be  time  to  wait  for  your  sentiments,  but 
..I  think  you  will  not  disapprove  of  my  taking  this  slep. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Klattck.  Strike  \\\.  27  What  were  his 
sentiments  respecting  the  meeting  ?  1840  THIRLWALL  Greece 
VII.  87  There  needed,  .scarcely  a  voice  to  express  the  uni- 
versal sentiment.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xxiv,  Barnet,  to 
say  the  truth,  appeared  to  entertain  an  opposite  sentiment 
on  the  subject.  1852  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  (1853)  190  In 
one  sentiment,  indeed,  you  are  pretty  well  agreed — that  the 
Bible  is  to  be  discarded.  1875  JOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  231 
We  are.  .not  attempting  to  draw  a  precise  line  between  his 
real  sentiments  and  those.. attributed  to  him. 

b.  In  wider  sense :  An  opinion,  view  (e.  g.  on 
a  question  of  fact  or  scientific  truth).  ?  06s. 

1675  BAXTER  Cat  A.  Theol.  it.  i.  17  Sure  this  is  your  own 
sentiment :  For  you  deny  not  that  God  knoweth  from  eter- 
nity whether  [etc.].  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth 
Ace.  Observ.  2  Proposing.. to  deliver  my  Sentiments  on 
certain  Heads  of  Natural  History.  X76oDR.WALLinJes.se 
Sehvyn  fy  Contemp.  (1843)  I.  174  The  duchess  had  too  plainly 
explained  her  sentiments  of  Lady  Coventry's  condition. 
1838  T.  THOMSON  Chew,  Org.  Bodies  951  His  sentiments 
seem  to  have  been  implicitly  adopted  by  his  contemporaries. 
f  c.  Phrase.  In  the  same  sentiments  with,  in 
sentiment  with  \  in  agreement  with,  of  the  same 
mind  as.  '06s. 

17^1  MIDDI.ETON  Cicero  II.  x.  458  He  was  in  the  same 
sentiments  with  Antony.  1777  A.  ST.  CLAIR  in  Sparks  Corr. 
Atner.Kev.(\^>^}  I.  402,  I  was  fully  in  sentiment  witb  them. 
1797  WASHINGTON  Let.  Writ.  1892  XIII.  397,  I  am  clearly 
in  sentiment  with  you  that  [etc.]. 

7.  A  mental  feeling,  an  emotion.     Now  chiefly 
applied,  and  by  psychologists  sometimes  restricted, 
to  those   feelings   which   involve   an    intellectual 
element  or  are  concerned  with  ideal  objects.     In 
the  1 7-1 8th  c.  often  spec,  an  amatory  feeling  or 
inclination. 

1652  tr.  G.  de  Cosies'  Cleopatra  i.  To  Rdr.,  I  can  assure 
thee  that  he  is  better  versed  in  the  Sentiments  of  Love,  then 
in  bis  Breviary.  1665  S.  PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgr.  (1687)  x. 
57  This  sight,  .gave  him  such  a  sentiment  of  joy,  that  [etc.]. 
1^28-46  THOMSON  Spring  672  What  melting  sentiments  of 
kindly  care,  On  the  new  parents  seize  !  1749  SMOLLETT 
Regie.  \\.  iv,  When  thy  soft  heart  with  kind  compassion 
glows,  Shall  I  the  tender  sentiment  repress?  '771  — 
Humph.  Cl.  10  July  (1815)  228  My  uncle  assured  him  he.. 
spoke  from  a  sentiment  of  friendly  regard  to  his  interest. 

1816  A.  KNOX  Rent.  (1834)  I.  ^2  The  Church  of  England. . 
has  manifested  no  sentiment  with  such  unremitting  intensity, 
as  dread  of.  .popery.   1817  CHALMERS  Astron.  Disc.  \.  (1852) 
26  We  should  feel  a  sentiment  of  modesty  at  this  just  but 
humiliating  representation.     1854  LOWELL  Keats  Wks.  1890 
I.  226  Men  who  scrupulously  practised  the  Ten  Command- 
ments as  if  there  were  never  a  not  in  any  of  them,  felt  every 
sentiment  of  their  better  nature  outraged  by  the  '  Lyrical 
Ballads '.     1872  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol.  (ed.  2)  II.  578  The 
word  Sentiments,  as  used  in  this  and  succeeding  chapters, 
must  be  taken  to  comprehend  those  highest  orders  of  Feel- 
ings which  are  entirely  re-representative. 

b.  Phrenology.  In  plural,  used  as  the  name 
for  the  class  of  '  faculties '  (including  Veneration, 
Self-esteem,  Benevolence,  Wonder,  etc.),  which 
are  concerned  with  emotion,  and  to  which  *  organs ' 
are  assigned  at  the  top  of  the  brain. 

1815  SPURZHEIM  Physiogn.  Syst.  in.  ii.  275  The  faculties 
which  produce  propensity,  together  with  a  peculiar  feeling, 
and  which  I  call  sentiments.  1825  COMBE  Sysf.  Phrenol. 
(ed.  2)  153  Genus  II— Sentiments.  This  genus  of  faculties 
corresponds  to  the  '  emotions  *  of  the  metaphysicians. ..Dr. 
Spurzheim  has  named  these  faculties  Sentiments,  because 
they  produce  a  propensity  to  act,  joined  with  an  emotion 
or  feeling  of  a  certain  kind. 

8.  A  thought  or  reflection  coloured  by  or  pro- 
ceeding from  emotion. 

1762  LD.  KAMES  Elein,  Crtt.  xvi.  (1774)  I.  451  Every 
thought  prompted  by  passion  is  termed  a  sentiment.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Iviii,  This  sentiment  passed  rapidly 
through  William's  mind,  as  he  was  holding  Amelia's  hand. 

b.  esp.    An    emotional    thought    expressed    in 
literature  or  art ;  the  feeling  or  meaning  intended 
to  be   conveyed   by  a  passage,  as   distinguished 
from  the  mode  of  expression. 

1709  FKI.TON  Diss.  Classics  (1718)  32  Their  finest  Expres- 
sions, and  noblest  Sentiments,  are  to  be  met  with  in  these 
Transcribers.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  37  F  5  Either 
the  sentiments  must  sink  to  the  level  of  the  speakers,  or  the 
speakers  must  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  sentiments. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  (1907)  II.  107  The  sentiments 
and  language  are  the  poet's  own.     1861  PALEV  sEschylits 
(ed.  2)  Surplices  970  notet  In  the  next  verse  the  6e  connects 
the  sentiment  thus  [etc.]. 

c.  An     epigrammatical     expression     of    some 
striking  or  agreeable   thought  or  wish,  often   of 
the  nature  of  a  proverb  or  in  proverbial  language, 
announced  in  the  manner  of  a  toast  by  a  person 
proposing  to  drink  with  others  in  company. 

1777  SHEUIDAN  Sch.  Scandal  \\\.  iii,  Come,  Mr.  Premium, 
I'll  give  you  a  sentiment;  here's  Success  to  usury!  1817 
COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  (1007)  II.  116  The  speech  from  the 
convivial  chair,  announcing  a  toast  or  sentiment.  1842 
MRS.  KIRKLAND  Forest  Life  I.  225  The  'sentiments'  were 
drank  at  intervals  in  very  innocent  liquids. 

9.  In  generalized  use.  a.  Refined  and  tender 
emotion ;  exercise  or  manifestation  of '  sensibility* ; 
emotional  reflection  or  meditation ;  appeal  to  the 
tender  emotions  in  literature  or  art.  Now  chiefly 
in  derisive  use,  conveying  an  imputation  of  either 
insincerity  or  mawkishness. 

1768  STERNE  Sent.  Joura.  I.  3  'Tib  the  monarch  of  a  people 
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..sc  renown'd  for  sentiment  and  fine  feelings,  that  I  have 
to  reason  with.  1784  Cow  PER  Tiroc.  539  New-fangled  senti- 
ment, the  boasted  grace  Of  those  who  never  feel  in  the 
right  place.  1883  STKVF.NSON  Silverado  Sq.  247  The-  tear  of 
elegant  sentiment  permanently  in  his  eye.  1888  HKYCE 
Amer.  Contmw.  III.  Ixxx.  55  Nor  do  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious impulses  remain  in  the  soft  haze  of  self-complacent 
sentiment. 

attrib.  1747  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1892)  I.  75  Poets,  romance 
or  novel  writers,  and  such  sentiment-mongers. 

b.  Emotional  regard  to  ideal  considerations,  as 
a  principle  of  action  or  judgement. 

1851  Blackw.  Mag.  July  20  A  man  in  whose  organization 
sentiment  usurps  too  large  a  share  for  practical  existence. 
1878  MORLEY  Diderot  I.  177  Their  metaphysic  and  psycho- 
logy., were  pregnant  with  humanistic  sentiment.  I886FROUDE 
Occana  105  A  nation  with  whom  sentiment  is  nothing  is  on 
the  way  to  cease  to  be  a  nation  at  all.  1908  R.  BAGOT  A. 
Cuthbert  v.  45  Family  sentiment  is  not  everything. 

flO.  (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1838  Workwoman's  Guide,  A  necktie  made  of  silk  or  vel- 
vet, and  styled  a  sentiment. 

Sentimental  (aentime'ntal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL. 

The  F.  sentimental,  according  to  Littrc  and  Hatz.-Darm., 
is  an  adoption  of  the  Eng.  word  as  used  by  Sterne ;  so  also 
G.  sentimental.] 

1.  Of  persons,    their   dispositions    and   actions: 
Characterized  by  sentiment.    Originally  in  favour- 
able sense  :  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  refined 
and  elevated  feeling.    In  later  use  :  Addicted  to  in- 
dulgence in  superficial  emotion;  apt  to  be  swayed 
by  sentiment. 

1749  LADY  RRADSHAIGH  in  Mrs.  Barbauld  Richardson's 
Corr.  (1804)  IV.  282  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  meaning; 
of  the  word  sentimental^  so  much  in  vogue  among  the 
polite...  Every  thing  clever  arid  agreeable  is  comprehended 
in  that  word. . .  I  am  frequently  astonished  to  hear  such  a 
one  is  a  sentimental  man  ;  we  were  a  sentimental  party ; 
I  have  been  taking  a  sentimental  walk.  1752  H.  WALPOLE 
Let.  to  Mann  27  July,  I  am  still  sentimental  enough  to 
flatter  myself,  that  a  man  who  could  beg  sixteen  guineas, 
will  not  give  them.  1763  FR.  BKOOKE  Hist.  Lady  "j.Man- 
deville  (1820)  34  Your  squires  are  an  agreeable  race  of 
people,  refined,  sentimental,  formed  for  the  belle  passion. 
1813  SOUTHEY  in  Q.Rev.  XXVIII.  517  Rousseau  addressed 
himself  to  the  sentimental  classes,  persons  of  ardent  or 
morbid  sensibility,  who  believe  themselves  to  be  composed 
of  finer  elements  than  the  gross  multitude.  1826  DISKAF.LI 
Viy.Greyv.  xv,  A  soft  sentimental  whisper.  1827  SCOTT 
Highl.  Widow  v,  Never  satisfied  with  dropping  a  senti- 
mental tear  when  there  was  room  for  the  operation  of  effec- 
tive charity.  1837  LANDOR  Imag.  Cottv.,  Steele  $  Addison 
Wks.  1853  II.  152/2  Dear  Addison  !  drunk,  deliberate, 
moral,  sentimental,  foaming  over  with  truth  and  virtue. 
i86a  Miss  BKADDON  Latfy  A  Jtdley  \v\\\t  You  have  no  senti- 
mental nonsense,  no  silly  infatuation,  .to  fear  from  me.  1865 
DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  iv,  I  am  not  setting  up  to  be  senti- 
mental about  George  Sampson. 

b.  absoL  (with  the),  f  Also  (?  notice-use)  as  st>.} 
a  sentimental  person. 

1784  Unfort.  Sensibility  I.  39  Your  dying  sentimental*, 
who  can . .  execute  more  mischief  in  a  single  hour,  than  [etc.]. 
1849  **•  CUPPLES  Green  Hand  iv.  (1856)  44  Come,  come,  old 
boy,..'twon*t  do  for  you  to  go  to  the  sentimental,  you 
know  !  1908  R.  BAGOT  A .  Cnthbert  v.  48,  I  could  hardly  say 
more  without  approaching  dangerously  near  to  the  senti- 
mental. 

f  o.  Arising  from  sentiment  or  refined  esthetic 
emotion.  Obs. 

1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQuctl.  (1809)  III.  158  Music., 
is  but.. a  distant  and  faint  echo  of  those  sentimental  and 
rapturous  tunings.  1764  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  in  Lett.  (1772) 
I.  41  They  [i.  e.  the  English  m  7th  cent.]  were  only  incap- 
able of  sentimental  pleasure. 

2.  Pertaining  to  sentiment,     a.  Arising  from  or 
determined  by  feeling  rather  than  by  reason. 

1752  (title}  Reflections  on  Sentimental  Differences  in  Points 
of  t  aith.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  V.  xxiv.  385  They 
might  have  a  sentimental  preference  for  the  race  to  which 
they  themselves  belonged. 

b.  That  is  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  not  of 
material  interests.  Often  in  sentimental  grievance. 

1891  Weekly  Notes  200/1  The  tenant  for  life,  .could  over- 
ride the  sentimental  interests  of  the  remaindermen. 

3.  Of  literary  compositions  (occas.  of  music  or 
other  art) :   Appealing  to  sentiment ;    expressive 
of  the  tender  emotions,  esp.  those  of  love. 

1762  LD.  KAMES  Elem.Crit.  \\.  (1774)  I.  138  note,  It  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  music  to  raise  a  passion  or  a  sentiment : 
but  it  is  in  the  power  of  music  to  raise  emotions  similar  to 
what  are  raised  by  sentiments  expressed  m  words  pronounced 
with  propriety  and  grace;  and  such  music  may  justly  be 
termed  sentimental.  1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  i.  i,  A  genteel 
comedy,  .written  in  a  stile  which  they  have  lately  tried  to 
run  down,  the  true  sentimental,  and  nothing  ridiculous  in 
it.  1803  W.  COOKE  Mem.  Foote  I.  182  Piety  in  Pattens. . 
was  intended  to  ridicule  a  species  of  writing  known  under 
the  name  of  sentimental  comedy^  which  was  then  very  much 
gaining  ground  upon  the  stage.  1877  A.  W.  WARD  in  i 
Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  419/1  The  sentimental  drama  of  France 
and  other  countries.  Ibid.  422/2  Yriarte  and  Jovellanos.. 
produced  a  sentimental  comedy  in  Diderot's  manner. 

Sentimentalism  (sentime-ntaliz'm).  [f. 
SFNTTMKNTAL  a.  +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  sentimental  habit  of  mind ;  the  disposi- 
tion to  attribute  undue  importance  to  sentimental 
considerations,  or  to  be  governed  by  sentiment  in 
opposition  to  reason  ;  the  tendency  to  excessive 
indulgence  in  or  insincere  display  of  sentiment. 

1817  BVKON  Ht'tyo  H,  How  quickly  would  I.. sell  you, 
mix'd  with  western  sentimentalism,  Some  samples  of  the 
finest  Orientalism.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  AYr-.  I.  n.  iii,  If  we 
pierce  through  that  rosepink  vapour  of  Sentimentalism, 
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Philanthropy,  and  Feasts  of  Morals.  1849  ROBERTSON  Serui. 
Ser.  i.  x.  (1866)  181  The  sentinientalism  of  youth.  1873 
MORLF.Y  Rousseau  xiv.  II.  279  Such  a  faith  is  no  rag  of 
metaphysic  floating  in  the  sunshine  of  sentinientalism.  1888 
URYCE  Amer.  Commw.  xciii.  III.  303  Very  few  of  the  Re- 
formers advocate  woman's  suffrage,  apparently  because  they 
are  opposed  to  sentinientalism. 

2.  An  idea  or  expression  indicative  of  sentimen- 
tality. 

1833  FK.  A.  KK.MBLE  Lett,  in  Rtc. Girlhood  (ity§}  III.  170 
My  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Its  people  is  an  ignorant  seuti- 
mentalism.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xxi.  iii.  IX.  299  What 
is  to  be  done  with  that  elegant  inane  creature,  and  his  va- 
porous sentimentalisms.  1871  L.  STEI-HKN  Playgr.  Ear. 
ii.  (1894)  39  It  was  of  a  piece  with  his  [Rousseau's]  other 
sentimentalisms.  1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Titties  III.  xli.  231 
The. .gushing  sentimentalisms  of  a  poet  and  a  woman. 

Sentimentalist  (sentimentalist),  [formed  as 
prec.  +  -1ST.]  One  who  cultivates  or  affects  senti- 
mentality ;  one  who  holds  sentimental  doctrines. 

I793^v*-  ROBKRTS  Looker-on  No.  63(1794)  II.  447  Let  such 
as  corne  under  this  latter  description.. not  be  confounded 
with.. those  barren  sentimentalists  who  love  to  refine  upon 
sorrows  without  relieving  them.  1821  Hoon  Sent.  Journ. 
Wks.  1862  I.  34  Some  sentimentalists  would  have  vented 
them  upon  the  first  dead  dog  or  lame  chicken  they  might 
meet  with.  1858  J.  II.  XF.WMAN  Hist.  Sk.  III.  iv.  viii.  398 
They  were  not  dreamy  sentimentalists  to  fall  in  love  with 
melancholy  winds.  1890  Spectator  1 5  Mar.,  The  fixed  notion 
that  to  help  the  rural  poor  you  must  injure  the  landlord, 
which  is  held  by  so  many  of  the  sentimentalists,  makes  it 
necessary  to  canvass  all  their  schemes  very  closely. 

attrib.  a  1864  HAWTHORNE  Amer.  Note-bits.  (1879)  I.  29 
A  sighing,  .sentimentalist  lover, 

Sentimentality  (sentiment^-liti).  [f.  SENTI- 
MENTAL a.  +  -ITT.]  The  quality  of  being  senti- 
mental ;  affectation  of  sensibility,  exaggerated 
insistence  upon  the  claims  of  sentiment. 

1770  Monthly  Rev.  181  In  a  fit  of  tenderness  and  senti- 
mentality. 1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  I.  xvii.  436 
She  [Chaucer's  Prioress]  has  even  the  false  pity  and  senti- 
mentality of  many  modern  ladies  1813  BYRON  Jrnl.  8  I  >ec. 
in  Sht'ridaniana  229  Lord  Holland  tukl  me  a  curious  piece 
of  sentimentality  in  Sheridan.  1859  GULI.ICK  &  TIMES 
Paint.  158  The  attainment  of  pure  sentimentality  in  art. 
1887  LOUTI.I.  Old  Eng.  Dramat.  (1892)  128  His  plays  seem 
to  me  now  to  be  chiefly  remarkable  for  that  filigree-work  of 
sentiment  which  we  call  sentimentality. 
b.  pi.  Sentimental  notions. 

1828  CARLYLE  jlftsc..  Burns  (1840)  1.335  Here  are.. no 
hollow  fantastic  sentimentalities.  1847  Fraser's  Mag. 
XXXVI.  525  Worn-out  sentimentalities  of  the  rose  and 
nightingale.  1878  H.  S.  LEIGH  Tmun  Garland  205  The 
editors.  .They're  all  of  them  eager  For  sentimentalities  put 
into  rhyme. 

Sentime  ntaliza'tion.    [f.   next  +  -ATION.]  j 
The  action  or  process  of  sentimentalizing. 

'839  Q-  R&'.  LXIV.  97  His  implied  negation  of  the  in- 
evitable results  of  evil  training  has  a  tendency  to  counte- 
nance their  studied  sentimentalization  of  the  genus  scamp. 
1904  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  315  A  boyish  poet  woos  her,  offers  her 
a  love  that  shall  be  richer  than  her  present  mere  sentimental-  ! 
isation  of  conjugal  duty. 

Sentimentalize  (sentime-ntabiz),  v.  [f. 
SENTIMENTAL  a.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  indulge  in  sentimental  thoughts  or 
expressions.    Also  with  about.  Cf.  SENTIMKXTI/E  v. 

1812  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Emilie  de  Conlanges  (1856)  201 
They  reproach  and  torment  themselves,  and  refine  and 
sentimentalize,  till  gratitude  becomes  burdensome.  1831 
SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XLV.  194  Here  the  historian  of  the 
conspiracy  sentimentali/es.  1860  Chamb.  Jml.  XIV.  50 
Coming  out.  .to  flirt  and  sentimentalise,  and  tease  and  love. 
1902  R.  BAGOT  Donna  Diana  ii.  16  There  is  no  novelty,  no 
freshness,  no  mystery,  for  us — nothing,  in  short,  to  senti- 
mentalize about. 

b.  Quui'frans,  with  adv. 

1796  Plain  Sense  (ed.  2)  1 1.  40  He  will  not  find  me  so  soon 
moralized  and  sentimentalized  out  of  my  rights  as  he  found 
your  sister. 

2.  trans.  To  make  (a  person,  etc.)  sentimental; 
to  imbue  (a  person,  work  of  art,  etc.)  with  senti- 
ment or  sentimental  qualities.        ' 

1821  Examiner  445/1  His  leisure  time  he  amuses.. with 
cultivating  his  garden,  and  sentimentalizing  it  with  inscrip- 
tions. 1832  MRS.  STOWF.  Let.  in  Lt/e  (i8&g)  III. 62  Coming 
away  from  New  England  has  sentimentalised  us  all.  1874 
SYMONLXS  Sk.  Italy  -y  Greece  (1898)  I.  i.  12  Unrestrained  in- 
dulgence in  the  pleasures  of  music.. may  tend  to.. senti- 
mentalise the  mind. 

3.  To  turn  into  an  object  of  sentiment. 

1872  HOWKI.LS  ll'cdd.  Journ.  (1892)  232  O  Jfes..j  senti- 
mentalise him,  do  1  Why  don't  you  sentimentalise  his  help- 
less, overworked  horse? 

Hence  Sentime-ntalized  ppl.  a  ;  Sentimen- 
talizing vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1856  KANE  Arctic  Explor.  \\.  xix.  197,  I.. whipped  up    : 
my  dogs  so  much  after  the  manner  of  a  sentimentalizing    ' 
Christian,  that  our  pagan  Metek  raised  a  prayer  in  their 
bthfttt     i8fii  Sat.  Rev.  22  June  650  Sentimentalizing  with    ' 
the  Magdalen  and  swearing  at  the  Papist  are  two  forms  of 
religious  zeal  already  far  too  popular  in  England  to  need 
any  additional  stimulus.    1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  I. 
iv.  105  He  might  stay  at  Mount-Royal  for  months  senti- 
mentalizing with  Chri>tabel. 

Sentimeutalizer  (sentime-ntabiz^).  [-ER  1.] 
One  who  sentimentalizes. 

1865  LOWKLL  Thoreau  Wks.  1800  I.  373  We  now  and  then    ' 
detect  under  the  surly  and  stoic  garb  something  of  the 
sophist  and  the  sentimentali/er.     1891  Harder  s  Mag.  July 
279 li  A  sentimentalizer  of  Bible  stories. 

Sentimentally  (sentime-ntali),  adv.  [f. 
SENTIMENTAL  a.  +  -LY  -.] 


SENTINEL, 

1.  With  respect  to  sentiment. 

1784  J.  BARRY  Lcct.  Art  v.  (1848)  187  An  harmonious  and 
sentimentally  expressive  chiaroscuro,  1821  LAMH  Elia  Ser.  i. 
Chapter  on  Kars^  I  even  think  that  sentimentally  I  am  dis- 
posed to  harmony.  But  organically  I  am  incapable  of  a 

I  tune.  1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  282  The  impre- 
catory Psalms  may  not  supply  singing  of  a  sentimentally 

i    agreeable  quality. 

2.  In  a  sentimental  manner. 

1815  JANE  AUSTKX  Emma  i.  viii,  Elton  may  talk  senti- 
mentally but  he  will  act  rationally. 

t  Se'ntimentize,  v.   mwee-wit.    [f.  SENTI- 
|    SIENT  +  -IZE.]     intr.  ?  =  SENTIMENTALIZE  v.  i. 

1753  RICHAKDSOS  in  Mrs.  Ilarbauld  Corr.  (18041  II.  286, 
I  am  involved  in  sentimentizing  :— very  hard,,  .that  I  o  'uM 
not  get  myself  excused  from  this  task. 

Sentimentless  (sentimuntlis),  a.  [f.  SKNTI- 
MENT  +  -LESS.]  Without  sentiment. 

1880  JFSSIE  FoTiihRcn.L  ll'cllfields  II.  in.  i.  146  Why  is 
not  genius  created  senseless,  sexless,  sentimemle^s?  1911 
Daily  Express  9  Nov.  5/7  'The  War  Cod' is  extremely 
dramatic  in  its  theme,  which  is  the  clash  between  the  seer 
and  the  sentlmenlless  man  of  affairs. 

tSe'ntinate,  v.  Obs.  rare-*.  [f.  late  I,. 
sentTnat-)  ppl.  stem  of  senfiniire,  f.  L.  sentttia  bilge- 
water,  sink  ;  see  -ATE  3.]  ,  See  quot.) 

1623  COCKERAM  ii,  TI  i  Pumpe  waterout  of  a  ship.  St-nihiiifi'. 

tSC'ntine.  Obs.  rare-*,  fa.  F.  scutinc  or  ad. 
L.  scntnix  (see  prec.).]  A  sink.  In  qiiot.y^''- 

T537  "'•  Laiiwcrs  Scrvi.  CC'.TW  .  ii.  I',  vij  b,  ( )f  the  whiche 
al  wr.  Jiaue  experience,  the  dim  I  to  be  a  stynkyn^  ^ntine 
of  all  vices,  a  foule  filthy  chanel  of  nl  myschuue:-.. 

Sentinel  i^c-minel),  sb.  Forms  :  6-7  centi- 
nell,  sentinell,  6  centrinel,  (ccntronel,  center- 
nell,  centonell,  sentoiiell.  sentnell  .  7  sentro- 
nell,  sentenel,  (1-9  centinel,  6-  sentinel,  [n  F. 
scnlificllc  fern.,  sentinel,  f  \vatch-to\vcr,  ad.  It. 
scntinclla  feni.  ;  Sp.  centincla,  Pg.  scntinelta^  are 
from  It.  (>r  Fr. 

No  convincing  etymology  oft  lie  It.  word  has  been  proposed. 
The  gender  renders  it  probable  that  it  oriijii.ally  denoted 
either  the  function  of  keeping  watch  (  =  sense  2),  or  a  sentry- 
box,  watch-tower,  or  the  like.  Cf.  spy,  sc<nttt  guard,  the 
Fr.  originals  of  which  are  all  primarily  fern.] 
1.  =  SENTRY  sb,  2.  Phr.  to  stand  sentinel  (rarely 
pass,  to  be  set  sentinel},  f  Forlorn  sentinel ~  -\Sen- 
tinel  perdu  i  perdu  sentinel:  see  PKHDU  a.  i. 
[The  phrases  noted  above  are  imitated  from  Fr.] 
1579  DIGOES  Stratwt,  in.  viii.  100  [The  Scout  Master] 
ought  in  placing  of  his  night  Watches  or  Sentinel?,  to  vse 
great  consideration.  1590  Si  KNSI:R  /•'.  Q.  i.  ix.  41  And  he, 
that  points  the  Centonell  his  roome,  Doth  license  him  depart 
at  sound  of  morning  droome.  1591  SIIAKS.  i  lUn.  I7/,  n.  i. 
70,  I  was  iinploy'd.  .About  relicuir.g  of  the  Centinels.  1593 
SUTCUFI--K  I'ract.  Lnivs  of  Anns  xxi.  228  No  soukUer 
appointed  to  stand  sentinel],  .shall  depart  from  the  place, 
or  sleepe  in  the  place,  vpon  paine  of  death.  1598  YON<; 
tr.  Afonteiitayor's  Diana  120  The  gate.. was  opened  to 
them  out  of  hand  by  the  Centrinels.  1598  UARRET  The  or. 
\\'arres  1 06  Those  which  are  set  yet  30  pases  farther,  are 
to  be  single,  which  of  some  are  improperly  called  fmlurnc 
Sentinel-;.  1639  Laws  $  Ordin.  Ii'ar6  Whoever  being  set 
Sentinell  by  his  Officer..,  or  other  Service,  .shall  be  found 
drunk;  shall  dye  for  it.  1725  Di-:  FOK  l-'oy.  round  World 
(1840)  332  They  went  all  to  .sleep, .  .without  so  much  as  a 
centinel  placed  for  their  guard.  1760  Cautions  $  Adv. 
Officers  of  Army  46  By  making  the  Culprit  do  a  double 
Duty,  that  is,.. making  him  stand  Centinel  four  Hours  in- 
stead  of  two.  1784  Cook's  Third  I'oy.  II.  in.  vii.  114  John 
Harrison,  a  marine,  who  was  sentinel  at  the  observatory, 
deserted.  1814  SCOTT  }\'a"'.  xlvi,  The. .officer ..having  sent 
out  his  night  patrols,  and  posted  his  sentinels.  1832  W. 
IRVING  Alttamora  II.  179  '  Who  goes  there?  '  said  the  cen- 
tinel at  the  gate.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  igi 
The  sentinels  who  paced  the  ramparts  announced  that  the 
vanguard  of  the  hostile  army  was  in  sight.  1861  Tivo  Cosmos 
iv.  i.  II.  6  Cosmo  is  a  great  favourite  with  his  regiment. . . 
The  sentinels  always  present  their  arms  to  him  as  he  pa.s-u~. 
1881  Army  Act  §6  Every  person  subject  to  military  law 
who..  Forces  or  strikes  a  soldier  when  acting  as  sentinel; 
Or..  Being  B  soldier  acting  as  sentinel,,  .sleeps  or  is  drunk 
on  his  post.  ..shall,  .be  liable  to  [etc.]. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  One  who  or  something 
which  keeps  guard  like  a  military  sentinel. 

1590  SIIAKS.  Mids.  N.  n.  ii.  26  Fairy.  Hence  away,  now 
all  is  well ;  One  aloofe,  stand  Centinell.  a  1593  MAKI.OWR 
&  NASHF.  Dido  it.  (1594)  C  2  b,  And  in  this  groue..IIe  lay 
Ascanius. . :  These  milke  white  Doues  shall  be  his  Cent ron els. 
1646  J.  HALL  Horx  I'ac.  132  The  mind  having  stood  long 
centinell  upon  serious  Thoughts,  becomes., sluggish.  1750 
JOHNSON  RamMerWo.  3  P4  A  certain  race  of  men.. who 
stand  as  centinels  in  the  avenues  of  fame.  1848  THACKERAY 
/  'an.  Fair  Iv,  Sir  Pitt . .  had  given  orders  not  to  be  disturbed 
.. — she  slipped  by  the  sentinel  in  livery.  iXiyj  Ailbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  III.  396  [Bad  butter  in  pastry]  thus  escapes  the  very 
sense  which  was  intended  to  act  as  a  sentinel  to  the  stomach. 
1908  R.  BACOT  A.  Cuthbert  v.  39  The  grim  cliff  on  which 
the  castle  stands  sentinel  over  the  North  Sea. 

t  O.  Dark  sentinel :  one  employed  to  keep  secret 
watch  upon  a  person.  ?  nonce-phrase. 

a  1635  NACNTON  Fragin.  Reg.  (Arb.)  36  But.. why  she 
should,  .permit  him  to  go  where  and  whither  he  listed,  and 
onely  on  the  security  ofa  dark  sentinell  set  over  him,  was 
. .  beyond  my  apprehension. 

t  2.  The  occupation,  duty  or  service  of  a  senti- 
nel ;  chiefly  in  to  keep  sentinel.  In  sentinel,  on 
guard  as  a  sentinel.  Obs. 

1584  A.  MUNDAY  Fidele  $  Fortnnio  640  in  Arc/tiv  Sfttd. 
neti.  tS"/r.  CXXIII.  60  Being  his  turne  as  he  said  for  to 
watch  this  night,  And  breaking  vp  sentinel  when  it  began  to 
be  light.  1591  Garrard's  Art  Warre  i  Keeping  sentinell  in 
the  night.  1597  BFARD  Theatre  GoeCs  Judgi'in.  (161?)  287 
The  murderer  being  in  sentinell,  one  of  his  owne  fellowes 
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vnawares  shot  him.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  432 
Those  that  kept  the  night  sentinels.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  23  In  which  Towers  there  are  always 
some  Aadgcmoglans  in  Sentinel.  #1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T. 
i  Thess.  v.  8  The  soldiers  that,  .kept  centinel. 

transf.  and  fig.  x6is  BACON  JEss.t  Of  Counsel  (Arb.)  322 
Besides  Councelles  are  not  commonly  so  vnited,  but  that 
one  keepeth  Sentinell  over  another,  a  1633  HERBERT  Priest 
to  Temple  xviii.  (1652)  73  The  Parson  in  Sentinell. 

t  3.  A  military  watch-tower  for  defence  of  a  camp 
or  the  walls  of  a  city.  Obs. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxv.  550  Many  places  were.. smitten 
with  lightning.,  and  two  watchmen  in  their  Sentinels  stricken 
starke  dead.  1612-17  S.  DANIEL  Hist.  Eng.  200  King 
Edward  who  had  gotten  to  a  winde-mill  hill,  beholding  as 
from  a  Sentinell, ..the  countenance  of  the  enemy.  1643 
Lancash.  Valley  of  Achor  21  The  Enemy,  .fired  an  house 
neer  the  Sentinell.  Ibid.  25  They  fire  Houses  and  Barnes 
without  the  sen tinell... Thus  they  heated  and  smoaked  our 
valiant  souldiers  from  their  Sentinell. 

f4.  {Private}  centinel'.  a  private  soldier.   Obs. 

1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  5  f  8  There  were  in  the  ranks  of 
the  company. .one  Unnion  a  corporal,  and  one  Valentine  a 
private  centinel.  1741  in  Rep.  Couim.  Ho.  Commons  II. 
172  (Land  Forces,  etc.),  70  Grenadiers  Coats  and  Breeches, 
at  i/.  8s.  630  Centinels  ditto^  at  \l.  6s.  1744-5-6  Ibid.  II. 
84,87  Centinels  [  =*  Private  Men'].  1762  GOLDSM.  Beau 
Nash  8j  He  enlisted  himself  as  a  volunteer  [in  the  Dutch 
army].  Here  lie  underwent  all  the  fatigues  of  a  private 
centinel.  1797  Monthly  Alag.  III.  483  He., served  as  a 

•ivate  centinel  under  the  duke  of  Maryborough,  at . .  lilen- 
Jieiin.  1815  Articles  of  War  xxi.  68  iiut  Non-commissioned 
Officers  may  be  discharged  as  Private  Soldiers,  and,  by  the 
order  of  the  Colonel  of  the  Regiment,  or  by  the  sentence 
of  a  Regimental  Court-martial,  be  reduced  to  private  Centi- 
nel.  1894  C  WALTON  Hist.  Brit.  Standing  Army  1660 
to  1700,  xxiii.  417  All  soldiers,  .below  the  grade  of  lance- 
corporal  were  denominated  Privates  or  more  correctly 
private  Centinels  or  private  soldiers. 

5.  Naut.  (See  quot.)     Cf.  SENTRY  s&.l  5. 

1904  W.  HALL  Mod.  Navigation  (1909)  73  The  Sentinel\s 
a  device  for  signalling  automatically  that  water  of  a  certain 
depth  has  been  reached.  It  is  a  lead  towed  behind  the  ship 
at  a  known  depth,  with  gear  fitted  to  it  which  completes  an 
electric  circuit  on  touching  bottom.  This  circuit  contains 
a  bell  on  board  the  ship. 

6.  attrib.   and    Comb.    a.  appositwe,   qu.isi-<&^'. 
=  acting  or  serving  as  a  sentinel.    Sentinel  crab, 
a  crab  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Podophthalmns  vigil. 

a.  1658  LOVELACE  To  Lucasta  i  Like  to  the  Sent'nel  Stars, 
I  watch  all  Night.  1863  WOOD  Illnstr.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  586 
The  Sentinel-crab,  so  called  from  its  extreme  watchfulness 
[etc.].  1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  Vashti  xxxiv,  The  two  sen- 
tinel poplars  that  guarded  the  front.  1887  KUSKIN  Pr&te- 
rita  II.  396  The  most  noble  view  of  Mont  Blanc  granted 
by  any  summit  of  his  sentinel  chains. 

b.  simple   attrib.,    as   sentinel  duty%    -\ -house, 
ure\  sentinel-like,  -wise  advs. 

1708  J.  CHAHBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  n.  xii.  (1743)  107 
They  perform  *centinel  duty  on  foot.  I0SX  MoLLK  Cowmzr. 
Liv.  Libr.  n.  viii.  100  The.  .rampier  of  the  Picts..at  euerie 
miles  end  had  a.  .tower. .,  and  watch-towers  or  *sentinell- 
houses  betweene.  1896  '  A.  ST.  AUBYN'  Bishops  Delusion 
54  The  tall  white  lilies  standing  *sentinel-like  on  either  side 
the  garden  path.  1625  MARKHAM  Sonldiers  Accid.  24  Your 
*Sentinell  Posture.  1642  J.  Citi'so  Ord.  Milit.  }\ratche$(>i 
Every  Sentinell  must  stand  on  his  Sentinell  posture. 

Sentinel  (se'ntinel),  v.    [f.  SENTINEL^.] 
1.  tram.  To  stand  guard  over,   to  watch  as   a 
sentinel,    lit.  and  Jig. 

1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  942  To  wake  the  morne,  and  centinell 
the  night.  1598  ROWLANDS  Betraying  of  Christ  28  The 
watchfull  bird  that  centinels  the  morne.  1620  FORD  Lover's 
Mel,  n.  i.  27  All  the  powers  That  centinelf  iust  Thrones, 
double  their  guards  About  your  sacred  Excellence.  1631 
HEVWOOD  ist  Pt.  Fair  Maid  of  West  1.9  Wee'll  centinel 
their  safety :  This  place  He  guard.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of 
L.  i, xiv,  And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand,  To  sentinel 
enchanted  land.  1868  B.  J.  LOSSING  Hudson  48  The  wind- 
ing road  was.. sentineled  by  lofty  pines.  1894  CLARK  RUS- 
SELL Good  Ship  Mohock  I.  138  The  fellow  on  deck  sentinel- 
ling the  hatch  let  us  see  he  was  on  guard. 

f2.  intr.  To  act  as  sentinel,  stand  sentinel,  keep 
guard.  ///.  and  fig.  Obs.  rare. 

»593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  17  My  vigilance  shoulde  haue 
sentmeld  for  all  your  sleepes.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's 
Viet.  j.  xxii,  And  all  the  watchmen,  that  so  nimbly  runne, 
And  centinel  about  the  walled  towers, 

3.  trans.  To  furnish  with  or  as  with  a  sentinel 
or  with  sentinels. 

1656  S.  H.  Golden  Law  33  The  Lord  Fairfax,  .wisely  Sen- 
tinel'd  and  Perdu'd  it  to  prevent  Surprisals.  1820  SCOTT 
Monast.  xxviii,  They  have  sentinelled  your  door  with  armed 
men.  1864  Daily  Tel.  i  Aug.,  A  wide  course  had  been  pre- 
pared duly  roped  off  and  sentinelled  with  police.  1901 
Daily  Chron.  4  Oct.  7/1  Three  passes  led  into  our  valley, 
and  I  gathered  they  were  all  well  sentinelled. 

4.  To  post  as  a  sentinel. 

1827  POLLOK  Course^  of  Time  vn.  (1869^  196  The  light  that 
fell  From  angel-chariots  sentinelled  on  high.  1832  LONGF. 
Native  Land"]  There  dwells  the  soul.,  sentinelled  in  heaven. 
1870  THORNBURV  Tour  round  Eng.  II.  xx.  68  A  statue  of 
the  builder  sentinelled  high  up  in  an  airy  niche. 

Hence  Se-ntinelled  ///.  a. 

1853  H.  SPENCER  UseSf  Beauty^.  1891 1 1.  371  The  mailed, 
moated,  sentinelled  security  which  was  irksome  to  the  nobles 
who  needed  it.  , 

Sentinelship  (se-ntinelfip).    [f.  SENTINEL  sb. 
+  -SHIP.]     The  office  or  duties  of  a  sentinel. 
1643   H.   HEXHAM  tr.  Laws  Marshall  Dlscipl.    United 


.          .       . 
night-sentinelship. 
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I  Se'nting,  ///.  a.  Obs,  rare-^.  [As  if  f. 
*sent  vb.,  a.  L.  sent  ire  to  perceive  +  -ING  2.]  Sentient. 

J572  J-  JONES  Bathes  Bnckstone  lip.,  IDoing,  being,  grow- 
ing, senting,  and  reasonable,  as  Microcosums. 

Senting,  obs.  f.  SCENTING  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

Sentisection  (seintise-kjan).  [irreg.  f-  L- 
sent  ire  to  feel  +  section-em  SECTION.]  The  dis- 
section of  a  living  animal  without  an  anaesthetic. 

1889  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1891  in  Century  Diet,  (citing 
/>'.  G.  Wilder). 

Sentition  (senti-Jan).  rare-*.  [Badly  f.  L. 
senttre  to  feel  +  -ITION.]  (See  quot.) 

1865  J.  GROTE  Treat.  Moral  Ideals  (1876)  30  Enjoyment 
.  -is  in  the  same  sense  the  sum  mum  bonnm  as  sentition  or 
bare  sensation  Is  the  summum  realc  or  sitmmum  verum. 

Sentnell,  sentonell,  obs.  forms  of  SENTINEL. 
Sentorye,  Sentre,  obs.  ff.  CKNTAURY,  CENTRE. 
t  Se'ntre.    Her.    Obs.     [Perh.    a   spelling   of 
CENTRE  sbJ\   =  PILE  sb.  4. 

1486  fib.  St.  A/^anSfffer.bivbfA.  Sentre  in  armys  is  called 
stakar  of  tentis  [?/.  e.  a  tent-stake].  Ibid,  [see  SENTRY  a.]. 

t  Seiitrell.  .SV.  Obs.  ?Corrupt  form  of  CENTNER. 

1615  in  Wedderbumft  Compt  Bk.,  etc.  (S.H.S.)  263  Ane 
Schip.  .laitlie  arryved  from  ])anskyne..Conteining.  .3  quar- 
teris  sentrell  of  pewther.  .halffscntrell  of  pewtter  perteining 
to  Williame  carmichaell. 

Sentrice,  var.  centries  pi.  of  GENTRY  sb. 

1522  Aberdeen  Keg.  (1844)  I.  105  Gelis  Monro  and  his 
complects  tuk  one  hand  to  vphaue  the  sentrice  of  the  brig 
to  the  samyn.,.In  the  said  Gelis  defalt,  the  said  sentrice  ar 
broking,  spylt  and  away  to  the  see  haid. 

Sentronell,  obs.  form  of  SENTINEL. 

Sentry  (se-ntri),  sb.1  Forms  :  7  sentrie,  (ceu- 
trie,  -tree,  sentery),  7-8  century,  7-9  centry, 
8-  sentry.  [Perh.  a  shortening  or  back-formation 
(apprehended  as  containing  -BY  sitffix}  from  centri- 
ncl  (1598),  centronel  (1594)  :  see  SENTINEL  sb.] 

t  1.   =  SENTINEL  sb.  3.  Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  13arl>acanet..&QTfit  hold  it  also  to  be,  a  Sen- 
trie,  Scout-house,  or  hole.  G^r/V^,.  .also,a  Sentrie,  or  little 
lodge  for  a  Sentinel!,  built  on  high.  Guerite.  .  ,  also,  a  Sen- 
trie,  or  Watch-tower.  Vedette^  a  Sentrie,  or  Court  of  gard, 
placed  without  a  fort,  or  campe.  1649  J.  ROSWORM  Good 
Service  III  Raw,  in  Lane.  Tracts  Civ.  IVar  (Chetham  Soc. 
1844)  223,  I  advised  him,  that.  .he  would  immediately  walk 
to  the  Deansgate,  and  from  thence  to  the  other  Centuries, 
using  his  best  encouragements  to  prop  up  their  hearts  against 
any  dangers.  1653  COGAN  tr.  rinfo  $  Trav.  xxx.  (1663)  118 
Instead  of  Bulwarks  it  hath  Sentries  or  Watch-towers. 

2.  Mil.  and  Naval.   An  armed  soldier  or  marine 
posted  at  a  specified  point  to  keep  guard  and  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  an  unauthorized  person  ; 
spec.  Mil.,  each  of  the  men  of  a  military  guard 
(see  GUARD  sb.  9)  posted  at  regular  intervals  round 
an  army  in  garrison  or  in  the  field  to  watch  the 
enemy,  prevent  a  surprise  attack  and  challenge  all 
comers.     Phr.  to  stand  sentry. 

1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  141  The  great 
silence  kept  within,  made  them  hold  the  enterprize  for  ac- 
complished, there  being  neither  Centrees,  nor  rounds  to  be 
scene.  1650  T.  B.  Worcester's  A  fophth.  53  The  Lieutenant 
call'd  upon  the  Centry  to  give  fire.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s*v.  Sentinel,  or  Sentry,  'Tis  not  long  since  they  said,  To  be 
on  the  Scout,  in  the  same  Sense  as  we  now  say,  To  stand 
Sentry.  1775  Pmkv&Amer.Ind.  349'1'hey  appointed  double 
centries  over  me.  1777  H.  GATES  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer. 
Rev.  (1853)  I.  437  The  advanced  sentries  of  my  pickets  are 
posted  within  shot.  1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  189  The  other 
[soldier]  with  his  arquebuss  on  his  shoulder  is  standing 
centry.  1822  Regul.fy  Ord.  Arinywi  The  Standing  Orders 
..are  to  be  distinctly  read..  after  the  Sentries  first  posted 
return  to  the  Guard,  1838  LYTTON  Leila  i.  i,  The  sentry  at 
the  gate  saluted  and  admitted  him.  1859  ^-  W.  HOLMES 
Boston  Hill  23,  I  hear  their  pacing  sentry's  tread.  ^877 
Field  Exerc.  Infantry  374  On  the  approach  of  any  person, 
the  Sentry  will  port  Arms  and  call  out,  Halt  !  1908  King's 
Regul.  <$•  Ord.  for  Army  F  937  The  commander  will  visit 
his  sentries  at  least  twice  by  day  and  twice  by  night. 

b.  transf.   and  Jig.     One   who   or   something 
which  keeps  guard  like  a  military  sentry. 

1650  VAUGHAN_  Silex  Scint.  i.  Peace  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  85 
My  soul,  there  is  a  countrie  Far  beyond  the  stars,  Where 
stands  a  winged  centric  All  skilfull  in  the  wars.  1670 
SEDLEY  in  Medbourne  Tartujfe  Epil.,  Though  Zeal  stand 
Gentry  at  the  Gate  of  Sin,  Yet  all  that  have  the  Word 
pass  freely  in.  1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  20  p  4  She..  got 
him  a  post  upon  a  Stall  in  Wapping  where  he  may  be  se-n 
..as  Centry  to  a  Brandy-shop.  1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.  fy 
Contempl.  (1818)224  His  trusty  dog,  who,  for  a  considerable 
time  stood  centry  at  the  door,..  snores  with  his  master.  1901 
Speaker  20  July  446/2  Wild  g^ese.  .when  on  the  feed  throw 
out  sentries  which  keep  a  strict  look  out. 

3.  The  occupation,  duty,  or  service  of  a  sentry  ; 
also  the  watch  kept  by  a  sentry,  esp.  in  to  keep 
sentry. 

1639  Laws  fy  Or  din.  War  9  Whosoever  shall  be  convicted 
to  have  slept  upon  his  Watch,  Guard,  or  Centry  .  .  shall  be  put 
to  death.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  n.  §  12.  174  Thou 
whose  nature  cannot  sleepe,  On  my  temples  centry  keepe. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  it.  412  What  evasion  [can]  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  Senteries  and  Stations  thick  Of  Angels 
watching  round  ?  1697  DRYDEN  /Eneid  vi.  388  Here  Toils, 
and  Death,  and  Death's  half-brother,  Sleep,  Forms  terrible 
to  view,  their  Centry  keep.  1726  LEONI  Albert?  s  A  re  hit.  I. 
80  Your  Soldiers..  cannot  be  able  to  keep  sufficient  centry 
about  it.  1855  in  Rep.  Comm.  HI  Hit.  Punishm.  (1836)  192 
[Scale  of  Punishment]  Dilatory  on  sentry  (if  slight)  i  extra 
sentry  or  drill.  1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  Jess  xxxi,  Some  are 
on  sentry. 

T  4.  A  military  guard  or  watch.    Obs.  rare~*. 

1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  II,  587  The  Pharisees..  obtained 
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of  Pilate  to  have. .the  Sepulchre  watched  by  a  strong  Guard 
of  Soldiers.  This  Centry  would  not  suffer  the  Body  to  be 
conveyed  out. 

5.  Naut.  An  apparatus  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
wooden  kite  (towed  from  the  stern  of  a  vessel  at 
a  set  depth),  which  is  automatically  released  from 
its  slings  on  striking  the  bottom  and  thus  gives 
warning  of  the  shoaling  of  the  water  by  sounding 
a  gong  on  board  the  vessel. 

Invented  by  Mr.  S.  H.  James,  C.E.,  and  adopted  in  the 
Royal  Navy  in  1889.  Cf.  SENTINEL  sb.  5. 

1894  S.  T.  S.  LECKY  Wrinkles  in  Navig.  (ed.  9)  176  The 
Submarine  Sentry. 

6.  attrib.    and    Comb.t   as    sentry-bird^   place ; 
sentry  board,  *  a  platform  outside  the  gangway 
of  a  ship  for  a  sentry  to  stand  upon'  (Cent.  Diet. 
1891);  sentry-fashion,  like  a  sentry ;  sentry  fish, 
lark  (see  quots.) ;  also  SENTRY-BOX,  SENTRY-GO. 

1857  EMERSON  May-day  Poems  (1883)  204  When  pacing 
through  the  oaks  he  heard  Sharp  queries  of  the  *sentry- 
bird.  1875  W.  M'lLWKAiTH  Guide  IVigtoumsh.  113  The 


nature  ;  for  it  is  fastned  to  the  Rocks,  and  most  commonly 
stands  open  to  catch  fish.  1869-73  T.  R.  JONES  Casselfs 
Bk.  Birds  I.  208  The  *'Sentry  Lark  {Macronyx  capensis} 
has  received  its  name  from  the  peculiar  cry  that  it  utters 
when  disturbed,  which  sounds  exactly  like  the  Qni  mi>el 
employed  as  a  challenge  by  French  soldiers  on  guard. 
1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  116  The  Tower  of 
St.  Nicholas,  .has.  .a  "Sentry-place  at  each  Angle.  1809 
MALKIN  Gil  Bins  ix.  vi.  p  i  The  subject  of  my  "sentry- 
watch  could  not  be  mistaken. 

Sentry  (sc'ntri),  sb2  Obs.  exc.  Comb,  in  proper 
names.  Also  6  sentrie,  7  centrie,  centori(e, 
8-9  centry,  sentry.  [A  contracted  form  of  the 
earlier  scntnarie^  seintuaric,  saintnarie,  variant 
forms  of  SANCTUARY  influenced  by  the  Fr.  form 
saintiiaire.]  =  SANCTUARY.  Also  attrib. 

1590  NASHE  ist  Pt.  PasquiFs  Apol.  C  4,  He  hath  no  way 
now  to  slyppe  out  of  my  handes,  but  to  take  sentrie  in  the 
Hospitall  of  Warwick,  c  1600  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees) 
59  Alt  y°  easte  end  of  the  said  Chapter  howse.  .is  a  garth 
called  y°  centric  garth  where  all  the  priors  &  mounckes  was 
buryed.  1774  W.  GOSTLING  Walk  about  Canterb.  xi.  67  A 
wall . .  with  a  very  ancient  arch  in  it,  corruptly  called  the  centry 
gate  as  parting  the  ccemetery  or  burying  place  of  the  laity 
from  that  of  the  monks.  1781  Genii.  Mag.  LI.  305/2  There 
is  in  most  parishes  of  this  county  [Cornwall]  a  field  (gene- 
rally near  the  church-yard),  which  is  commonly  called  the 
sentry  (perhaps  sanctuary).  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  our  Fathers 
I.  iv.  311  When  Simeon  the  monk  of  Durham  wrote,  c. 
A.D.  1129.  this  latter  cross  stood  in  thecentry-garth  or  ceme- 
tary  of  that  cathedral.  1869  N.  #  Q.  4th  Ser.  III.  254  At 
Moreton  Hampstead,  co.  Devon,  is  a  large  field  adjoining 
the  church  ;  it  is  called  the  Sentry-field. 

t  Se*ntry,  a.  Her.  Obs.  [f.  SENTRE  +  -Y.] 
=  PILY  a. 

1486  Bk.  St.  AlbanS)  Her.  bwb,  The  threde  cootarmure 
restriall  is  calde  in  armys  whan  a  cootarmure  is  sentry  of 
dyuerse  colowris  to  the  poynt  and  whatt  sentre  mydyll  in 
the  point  yl  coloure  is  the  felde.  The  blaseyr  shall  blase 
from  yl  colowre  to  the  next  colowre  of  the  lefte  side  of  the 
cootarmure  and  blase  the  colowre  sentri.  [1889  ELVIN  Diet. 
Her.,  Sentrie,  an  old  term  for  Piles.] 

Sentry  (se-ntri),  v.  rare.  [f.  SENTRY  sb^~\  a. 
trans.  To  guard  as  a  sentry.  D.  intr.  To  perform 
the  office  of  a  sentry. 

1873  W.  S.  MAYO  Never  Again  xii,  To  where  a  postern, 
deep  in  shade,  Is  sentried  only  by  the  maid.  1900  Daily 
News  27  Sept.  5/1  Most  of  the  prisoners  are.  .surrounded 
by  a  thick  barbed  wire  fence,  and  sentried  by  the  Glouces- 
ters.  1910  T.  HARDY  in  Eng,  Rev.  Apr.  i  The  unslumber- 
ing  sea,  That  sentrys  up  and  down  all  night,  all  day,  From 
cove  to  promontory. 

Sentry-box,  [f.  SENTRY  $bl  +  Box  sb?  13.] 
A  small  wooden  structure  in  which  a  sentry  may 
stand  at  his  post  in  bad  weather. 

[1716  GAY  Trivia  n.  176  The  thoughtless  Wits. .Who 
'gainst  the  Gentry's  Box  discharge  their  Tea.]  1728  CHAM- 
BERS Cycl.,  Centry  Box,  a  wooden  Cell,  or  Lodge,  made  to 
shelter  the  Gentry.. from  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather.  1753 
HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  n.  xv.  65  Sentry  boxes  are  placed 
at  certain  distances.  18*7  SYD.  SMITH  Cath.  Quest.  Wks. 
1859  '!•  I27/1  What  is  really  possessed  of  a  country  so 
subdued  ?  four  or  five  yards  round  a  sentry-box,  and  no 
more.  \%yj  Field  Exerc.  Infantry  yrz  On  the  approach  of  the 
relief,  a  Sentry  will  place  himself  in  front  of  his  Sentry-box. 

Seiltry-gO.  [Orig.  a  phrase  of  command ; 
SENTRY  (used  vocatively)  +  Go  v.  (imperative).] 
a.  int.  (See  quot.  1867.)  b.  The  patrol  of  a 
sentry ;  also,  the  duties  of  a  sentry. 

1852-63  BURN  Techn.  Diet.  n.  (Eng.-Fr.),  Sentry  go !  enfac* 
tionl  1867  SMYTH  Sailor"  sWord-bk.,  Sentry  go  I  The  order 
to  the  new  sentry  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  the  previous  one. 
1880  Daily  Tel.  23  Sept.,  The  gallant  fellows  who  were 
taking  their  turn  at  sentry-go  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus. 
1884  ROBERTS  in  iqth  Cent.  June  1059  Constant  guard  mount- 
ing, with  its  accompaniment  of  impaired  health  from  '  sen- 
try go '.  1886  STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl.  xx,  We'll  have  to  do 
sentry-go. 

Hence  Sentry-going1,  doing  sentry-go. 

1901  Blackiv.  Mag.  Aug.  280/2  After  his  long  term  of  hard 
labour  at  patrolling  and  sentry-going,  as  guardian  of  the  line. 

Senttuary,  sentuarie,  obs.  ff.  SANCTUARY  $bl 
tSenture.     Obs.  rare.     [a.   F.  ceintitrei    see 
CEINTURE.]     A  girdle. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4963  pe  kyng..him  spoilis,  Puttis 
of  to  be  selfe  serke  senture  &  othire.  c  1400  Beryn  5925  A 
swerd  I-shethid,  with  seynture  I-fretid  all  with  perehs. 


SENVY. 

Sentwarle,  -y,  obs.  ff.  .SANC-TITAHY  j£.i 

Senty,  obs.  form  of  SEVENTY. 

t  Sentynode,  variant  of  CENTIXODY. 

1526  Crete  Herball  cccxlviii.  (1529)  T  ivb. 

Senue,  obs.  form  of  SINEW  sb. 

Senurie,  senurre,  obs.  forms  of  SEIGNIORY. 

Senvulle,  obs.  form  of  SINFUL  a. 

t  Seiivy.  Obs.  Forms :  3  senei,  3-4,  6 
senevey,  4  senevei,  4-5  seneveye,  4,  6  senevy, 
aynevey,  4-7  senvey,  5  senvyne,  senefee,  syne- 
wey,  6  senvye,  synvy,  sinvy,  6-7  senvie, 
seny,  7  seenie,  seeny,  (sceny),  5-8  senvy.  [a. 
OF.  scnevt*,  also  -vet,  -vel,  -vil  (mod.F.  shtevtT) 
:— pop.  L.  *sinapatium.j  f.  sinap-i  mustard.] 

1.  The  mustard  plant :  see  MUSTARD  sb.  2. 
cia6s  *•"«•.  Plants  in  Wr.-Wfilcker  554/9  Sinaj>itttitt  [Fr.] 

senate!)  [?  Eng.J  senei.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  A',  xvn. 
civ.  (1495)  705  Senueye  hyghte  SJnapis..and  though  nil  the 
herbe  in  substaunce  be  kene  and  feruent :  yet  1'ein  louyth 
beste  the  floures  of  senuey.  c  1440  Frotnp.  Parv.  349/1 
Mustard,  or  warlok,  or  se(n)vyne,  herbe  (MS.  S.  senwyn), 
sinapis.  1572  BOSSF.WELL  Armorie  n.  76  b,  Q.  Beareth 
Argent  and  verte..6  leafes  de  Scnuye  d'Or.  1578  LVTE 
Dodoens  v.  Iv.  618  There  be  two  sortes  of  Semite,  the  tame  & 
the  wilde,  wherof  also  the  tame  or  garden  Senuie  is  of  two 
sortes.  Ibid.  619  The  seconde  kinde  of  tame  Mustarde.. 
whiche  is  the  blacke  Mustarde  &  common  Senuy.  1584 
COGAN  Haven  Health  xxvjii,  44  Senuie. .bringeth  foorth 
that  seede  whereof  mustard  is  made.  1597  GKHARDE  Herbal 
n.  ix.  190  The  second  kinde  [of  Mustard  may  be  called] 
common  Mustarde, or  fielde  Senuie.  1600  SURFLET Country 
Farm  n.  xxxvi.  244  Senuie  or  mustard  delighteth  in  a  fat 
ground.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xx.  xxii.  II.  73  The  hearbe 
Senvey,  whereof  there  be  three  kinds.  1759  MILLS  tr.  Dn- 
hajnets  Husb.  n.  ii.  267  The  wheat  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared,  to  make  room  for  a  prodigious  quantity  of  senvy, 
which  looked  extremely  well. 

2.  =  MUSTARD  SEED  i. 

1382  WVCLIF  Matt.  xiii.  31  The  kyngdam  of  heuenes  is 
like  to  a  corn  of  seneuey.  ibid.  xvii.  19  }if  36  shulen  haue 
feith,  as  a  corn  of  seneuey.  c  1422  HOCCLEVE  A  fin.  P.  240  If 
yee  haue  as  mochil  feith  as  is  the  greyn  of  Senefee.  (11425 
tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  85, 1  putte  no3t.  .in.  .oner 
J>e  quantite  of  a  corne  of  senvey.  (.1440  Pal/ad,  on  Ht4$k. 
in.  610  Senvy  let  sowe  hit  now.  c  1440  Gesta  Row.  41  If 
ye  haue  feith,  as  moche  as  hath  be  corn  of  synewey.  1505 
Will  ofjerard  (Somerset  Ho.),  Beryng  yerely  to  the  heyre 
a  pownd  of  Senvye.  1533  ELVOT  Cast.  Heltht'(i^g)  86  He 
that  in  suche  wyse  will  vomite,  let  him  eatc  hastyly.  .town- 
keris,  rokat,  synuy,  or  purslane.  1578  LYTK  I  Dodoens  v.  Iv. 
619  The  Mustarde,  especially  the  seede  which  men  cal  Senuie, 
is  hoate  and  dry,  almost  in  the  fourth  degree,  a  1618  Rates 
Merchandises  M  4,  Garble  of  Seny  the  pound  ij.d. 

3.  Comb. :  senvy-seed=  MUSTARD  SEED  i. 
1298  in  Rogers  Agric.  $•  Pr.  II.  174/2  Seneueyseed.    13. . 

Sloane  MS.  5  If.  11/2  Sinapis,  tarn  semen  quam  herba.. 
A(nglice)  Seneuy  =ed.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Ilnsb.  viii.  149  A 
sester  and  a  semycicle  take  Of  senuey  seed,  c  1450  ME. 
Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  212  Seneueye  seed.  1565  COOPER 
Thesaurus^  Sinapit  senuie  seede  wherof  mustarde  is  made. 
1606  RIDER  Lat.-Eng.  Diet.,  Sinafat.  .seenie  seed.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  518  White  Sceny-seede.  .being  put 
into  broath.  .will  [etc.].  1678  LITTLETON  Lat.-Eng.Dict.t 
Sinage,.  .seeny  seed...Eng,-Lat.t  Senvie  seed, 
t  Se'iiye.  Obs.  Forms :  i  se3(e)n,  seng,  seign, 
sejin,  3  seine,  4  seigne,  seyne,  5  senge,  synge  ; 
Voffibs.  5  seny(e,  ceny,  senny,  sene;  6  senye ; 
Sc.  5  seyne,  senyhe,  sen^e,  seinye,  6  sengie, 
sein;e.  [App.  of  mixed  origin:  the  OE.  segn 
(ad.  L.  signum  SIGN  sl>.)  seems  lo  have  coalesced 
in  early  ME.  with  an  aphetic  form  of  enseigne^ 
asseigne^  ENSIGN  sb.] 

1.  A  military  banner  or  standard  =  ENSIGN  sb,  5. 
Be&itmlf  2958  pa  wa;s  aiht  boden  Sweona  leodum,  se^n 

Higelacc.  cyoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  HI.  ix.  [xi.]  (1890)  184  His 
sejen,  se  wacs  mid  golde  S:  mid  god  webbe  gefrajtwad.  c  1275 
LAV.  9282  Nam  he  his  seine  and  his  sceald  bribte.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  5468  Waster  non  bat  wolde 
hym  feyne  Whan  bey  sey  J?e  kynges  seigne.  Ibid.  10024 
Arthurr  dide  his  folk  abide,  To  arme  bcin,  &  til  ordeyne 
Whylk  schuld  go,  &  wyj>  whilk  seyne. 

2.  A  distinguishing  mark,  emblem,  token.     In 
seyn  that,  to  signify  that. 

« 1000  Cxdmon's  Ct-tt.  2370  Abraham,  .sette  friSotacen.. 
on  his  selfes  sunu,  heht  ba:t  se$n  we^an  heah  gehwilcne,  be 
his  hina  wars  wzpnedcynnes.  a  1375  Joseph.  A  rim.  197  pis 
makeb,  quod  be  wiht,  ^e  marke  of  gold ;  And  ]>ls  saucs, 
quab  bat  wiht,  be  seyne  of  seluer.  ?  a  1400  Morte  Arth* 
3055  Hedrissede  in  a  derfe  schelde, .  .With  a  dragone  en- 
gowschede..Deuorande  a  dolphyne..In  seyne  that  oure 
soueraygne  sulde  be  distroyede.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  3108 
Then  Parys  pertly  proffert  a  seigne,  For  to  telle  his  entent. 
c  1425  WVNTOUN  Orig.  CroH.  v.  tii.  433  (Cott.)  A  Roman., 
gat  on  bat  seyne  [v.rr.  senyhe,  sen^e]  pat  Brettownys  bar; 
syne  can  he  feyne  Hym  a  Brettowne  for  to  be.  £1440  York 
My st.  ix.  290  pus  has  god.  .Sette  his  senge  [sc.  the  rainbow] 
..Vppe  in  be  Ay  re  of  heght.  £1470  HnNRvsoN^^r.  Fab.  xi. 
(.WolfSf  S/uvf)  xvii,  Ye  gart  me  schute  behind  ;  Vpoun  my 
hoichis  the  seinyeis  maybe  sene.  1:1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix. 
170  The  Rede  Rei(Tar..Held  out  a  gluff,  in  takyn  off  the 
trew.  His  men  beheld,  and  weyll  that  sen^e  knew. 

3.  A  battle-cry,  rallying  cry  =  ENSIGN  sb.  i. 
1508  DUNBAR  Flyttng  139  Corrupt  carioun,  he  sail  I  cry 

thy  sensie.  a  1510  DOUGLAS  A'.  Hart  i.  222  Thai  cryit  on 
hicht  thair  seinye  wounder  lowde.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  (Rolls)  Il.yS  Syne  loud  on  hicht  he  cryit  hes  his  sein^c, 
With  that  ane  flicht  of  mony  fleand  gan^e. 

4.  A  book-marker. 

c  1440  />(>;«/.  Par:'.  453/1  Seny,  of  a  boke,  indnla* 

5.  A  token  or  tally  used  by  innkeepers. 

c  1440  Prontp.  Paru.  66/2  Ceny,  or  tokyn  of  an  in  or  ostrye, 
ttxera.    Ibid.  453/1  Senye,  of  an  inne  or  ostrye,  texcra, 
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6.  A  signboard. 

1569  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  33  Certane  of  the  Pall- 
lies,  .of  Edinburgh,  .brak  and  kaist  doun,  senyeis  of  wyne, 
expres  aganis  all  ordour,  the  said  Cannongait  being, .evir  in 
possessiotin  of  selling  of  wyne. 

Senyeory,  -our,  obs.  ff.  SEIGNIORY,  SEIGNIOR. 

Senyght/ve,  obs.  forms  of  SENNIGHT. 

Senyhe,  Sc.  variant  of  SENYE  Obs. 

t  Se'nyie.  St\  Obs.  Forms :  5  seiche,  6 
sen5e,  san^e,  sein5ie,  seinze,  seinye,  6-7 
sen}ie,  senzie,  8  senyie,  (9  senzie).  [App.  an 
irregular  alteration  of  SENE  sti.-i,  possibly  due  to 
association  with  senyie  sign  :  see  SEN  YE.  J  A  de- 
liberative meeting  of  clergy  ;  a  synod, 

c  1425  WVNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  i.  53  pis  pnpe  of  Rome.  .Gert  a 
sen^he  soletnpne  be  seyn.  1500-20  I  IUNBAR \fcenis  xiv.  79 
Off  Sathanis  senvie  syne  sic  ane  vnsall  men5ie.  1524  Afar, 
dcen  I\cg.  (1844)  I.  107  Thai  war  inform! t  that  my  lord  of 
Aberdeen  was  nocht  to  cum  afor  the  san/e.  1535  LVNDESAY 
Satyrc  1967  Sir,  I  socht  law  thnir..l!ot  I  cult!  get  nanc  at 
Sessioun  nor  Seinye.  a  1572  Kxox  Hist.  Reform.  Wks. 
(1846)  I.  172  After  the  P.ische  he  came  to  Kdinburgh,  to 
hold  the  sein/c,  (as  the  I'apistes  tenne  thare  unhappy  as- 
semblie  of  Kaallts  schaven  sorte). 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1683  G.  MARTIXH  Reliq.  Divi  Andreae 
(1797)  40  And  after  the  reformation.  I  find  they  met  in  the 
"senzie  chamber.  1552  Aberdeen  AYj.".  (1044)  1.  280  That., 
all  sic  sumpteous  banketing  be  laid  doun  aluterlie  except 
tlire  sobir  nnd  honest,  vizt.,  upoun  the  *seii7C  day  [etc.]. 
^1578  LINDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.'i'.S.)  II.  r?6 
All  maner  of  man  havand  cntrestocompcirvpone  tliesein/ic 
day.  1819  W.  TENS*  A  NT  Papistry  Stortti'd  (1827)  97  And 
terrour  garr'd  them  loup  pell-mell  Frae  *senzie-house,  kirk, 
court  and  cell.  1596  J.  MRLVILL  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  330 
In  the  *Seinzie  ouk  efier  Pace. 

Senyor,  -your(et  etc.  :  see  SENIOR,  SEIGNIOR. 

Senyster,  Senzie  :  see  SINISTER,  SENYIE. 

Seoc^k,  Seod,  obs.  ff.  SICK,  SEED. 

Seofe(n,  Seofeffe  :  see  SEVEN,  SEVENTH. 

Seogun:  see  SHOGUN. 

Seoile,  variant  of  SOILE,  seal  (animal). 

Seek,  Seolkfe,  -en :  see  SICK,  SILK,  -EN. 

Seollic,  -ich(e,  variant  forms  of  SELLY  Obs. 

Seoluer,  Seoly,  obs.  ff.  SILVER,  SEELV  a. 

Seonne,  Seop,  obs.  forms  of  SIN%  SIIKKI-. 

Seosynne,  Seotel :  see  SEASON,  SETTLE  sb. 

SeoBSe,  seoj?J>e,  obs.  forms  of  SITU. 

Seoudarie,  ohs.  form  of  SUPAKY. 

Seouwe,  seow(e,  obs.  ff.  SEW  ^.,  Sow  v. 

Seove,  Seoveniht :    see  SEVEN,  SENNIGHT. 

Sep,  obs.  f.  SHEEP.     Sepage,  var.  SEEPAGE. 

Sepal  (se'pal).  [—  Fr.  stpalc,  ad.  mod.L.  j<-- 
falum  (proposed  by  Necker  1790),  formed  after 
fctalum  PETAL  by  substitution  of  the  first  syllable 
of  L.  separates  SEPARATE  «.  Cf.  LEPAI,.] 

1.  fffft,  Kich  of  the  divisions  or  leaves  of  the 
calyx  of  a  flower. 

[1821  GRAY  Nat.  Arrangem.  Brit.  PI.  I.  128  Sepales. 
Leaves,  Sepala,  Phylli,  Folioli  calycini.  The  distinct  seg- 
ments into  which  the  calyx  is  divided.]  1829  LlNDLEY 
Synops.  Krit.  Flora  7  Order  r.  Ranunculaceae  Jnss.  Sepals 
3-6.  1832  —  Introd.  Rot.  i.  ii.  1 14  The  sepals  are  generally 
longer  than  the  corolla  in  estivation. .:  during  flowering 
they  are  mostly  shorter.  1840  1J.  KINGDOM  tr.  De  Candollc's 
Veg.  Organogr.  II.  in.  ii,  48  Of  the  Calyx  or  Sepals.  1879 
LUBBOCK  Sci*  Lcct.  i,  6  A  common  flower.. consists,  firstly 
of  an  outer  envelope  or  calyx,  sometimes  tubular,  sometimes 
consisting  of  separate  leaves  called  sepals. 

2.  Compar.  Anat.     (See  quot.) 

1894  GOULD  Illitstr.  Diet.  Med.  etc.  s.  v.t  In  the  anatomy 
of  the  lower  animals,  certain  thin,  leaf-like  organs  are  also 
called  sepals. 

Hence  8e-pal(l)ed  a.,  only  in  parasynthetic 
comix,  as  gamo~t  two-sepalled,  etc.,  having  one 
sepal,  two  sepals,  etc. 

1821  GRAY  Nat.  Arrangeni.  Brit.  PL  1. 124  Calyx,.  .Com- 
position.  Gamo-sepaled,  one-leafed..  .Two-sepaled,  two- 
leaved.  . .  Many-sepaled.  i8j$8  KARTOM  &  CASTLK  Brit.  Flora, 
Mi-d.  II.  465  Sepalledt  having  sepals.  1864  in  WEBSTER,  and 
in  later  Diets. 

Sepaline  (se*palin),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  sepalTn- 
us,  f.  sepal-um :  see  SEPAL  and  -INE.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  sepal  of  a  flower. 

1857  A.  GRAY  First  Less.  Bot.  (1866)  Gloss.,  Sfpahne^  re- 
lating to  the  sepals.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  11  Aconi- 
tum.. covered  by  the  sepaline  hood. 

Sepalody  (se-pabudi).  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  *sepa- 
lodium,  or  f.  mod.L.  sepal-um  SEPAL  +  -ODE  +  -Y, 
after  phyllody.]  The  reversion  of  the  petals  of 
a  flower  into  sepals  by  inverse  metamorphosis. 

1887  Casscirs  EncycL.  Diet. 

Sepaloid  (se-paloid),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L. 
sepaloid-cu$)  f.  sepal-ntn  \  see  SEPAL  and  -OID.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  sepal. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  135  Sepaloid  petals.  187* 
Oi  u  I:R  Etent.  Bot.  n.  256  Observe,  .the  sepaloid  outer  and 
pctaloid  inner  perianth* leaves  of  Alisma. 

Separability  (se^parabi-llti).  [f.  SEPARABLE 
a.  +  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  separable. 

1640  UP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xxxiv.  418  Aristotle  inferres 
the  separability  and  independance  of  the  understanding  on 
the  Itpdy.  1741  tr.  Algarotti  on  Nrtyton's  Thtory  II.  113 
The  Separability  of  the  Rays  is  prejudicial  to  the  Perfection 
of  Telescopes.  1864  Reader  o  Apr,  459/1  This  apparent 
separability  between  heat  and  light.  1890  Spectator  5  Apr. 
463/3  The  theory  of  the  separability  of  the  soul  from  the  boOy. 


SEPARATE. 

Separable  (se-parabT),  a.  Also  5-7  scpera- 
ble.  [a.  F.  separable  (ifith  c.)  or  ad.  L.  separii- 
btt'is,  f.  separare-.  see  SEPARATE  v.  and  -AIJI.E.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  separated. 

Separable  accident^  quality  :  one  which  can  be  separated 
from  its  subject. 

1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  xix.  193  Sibthen  the!  ben  surlepes 
[MS.  (/.  seperable]..  thei  han  sondry  names,  iS3»TiNDALE 
E.vfos.  Malt,  v-vii.  Prol.  (1550)  9!),  Though  they  [fayth, 
loue,  and  hope]  be  inseparable,  yet  they  haue  seper.-ible  and 
sondry  ofTices.  i6zo  T.  GRANGER  Di~',  Logike  67  Common 
qualities,  are  separable,  or  inseparable.  The  farmer  may  lie 
added  or  taked  awny  from  the  subiect,  without  destruction 
thereof;  as  coldnesse  from  the  water,  whitenesse  from 
paper.  1628  T.  SI-KNCER  Logick  6.(  Stparable  accidents. 
1643  DiciGS  Unlawf.  Taking  Anns  iv.  93  That  the  Magis- 
trate is  separable  from  the  man  is  evident.  1791  UURKK 
////.  W'higs  Wks.  VI.  217  A  true  natural  aristocracy  is  not 
a  separate  interest  in  the  state,  or  separable  from  it.  1828 
STAKK  I'llciit.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  22  Shell..  conical,  separable 
into  two  parts.  1850  NEWMAN  Lect.  Difficulties  Anglicans 
ix.  223  Cat  holies,  .liuld  that  faith  and  love,.,  faith  and  works, 
are  simply  separable,  and  ordinarily  separated  in  fact. 

b.   (/'raw. 

1773  KAYI.Y  Cratt/.  Hcb.  i.\  The  Cases  are  expressed  cither 
by  entire  Prepositions,  called  separable,  or  by  a  letter  of 
the  piL-pnMtion  prt-'fixcil  to  tho  noun,  and  called  Inseparable. 
1815  S.  LYON  //t'/>.  (it-am.  61  Separable  pronouns,  signifying 
the  agent.  1888  K.  MMYICH  Germ.  Gram,  i.  §  246  Verbs 
compounded  with  separable  prefixes. 

t  2.  ?  Capable  of  separating.  Obs.  raw1. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xxxvi.  6  In  our  two  loues  there  i^ 
but  one  respect,  Though  in  our  Hues  a  separable  spiglit. 

Hence  Se'parablencss  ;   Separably  adv. 

1628  COKR  On  Lift.  151  b,  The  Rent  incident  to  the  Re- 
uersion  separably,  but  the  fealtie  incident  to  the  Reuersion 
inseparably,  1666  UOYLE  Orig.  Formes  fy  QnaL  To  Rdr. 
b  5  b,  I'iie  Separableness  of  Accidents  from  Subjects  of 
Inha-sion.  1864  KISGSLEY  What,  t/ieti,  does  Dr.  Xeiuwan 
mean  ?  33  The  separableness  of  faith  and  works.  1906 
Tablet  23  June  965  All  idea  of  order  or  separahleness  among 
the  elements  of  the  spirit-life  must  be  abandoned. 

t  Se'paralty,  altered  form  of  SKVERALTY,  after 
med.L.  separalis  :  see  SKVKP.AL  a. 

1567  in  F.  J.  Haigent  CrondalRcc.  (1891)  167  That  the  said 
Deaneand  chapiter,  .shall  .  .occupicand  cnjoye  in  separahye 
..the  growndc  commonlie  caulled  the  Great  fleate  potide. 

Separate  (se'parA),  pa.  pplc.,  a.,  and  sb. 
Forms:  5-6  seporat,  5-7  separat,  6-8  seperate, 
5-  separate,  [ad.  L.  separat-uS)  pa.  pplc.  of 
scpararc  :  see  SEPARATE  v.~\ 


73  If  hit  were  separate  [I,,  s 


.  as  past  ppfc.     Separated.   Obs. 
I432^5°  lr-  flj^dcn  (Rolls)  I.  73  If  hit  were  se  , 

scpara>'t~ttir\  in  that  maner  from  this  worlde  habitable. 
1495  Act  n  Hen.  PY/,c.  34  Preamble,  The  same.  .Heredita- 
mentes  shuld  be..  separat  severed  and  disanexed  from  the 
Uiichie  of  Cornwall.  1513  UKAOSHAW  St.  W'crbnrge  \\.  969 
Whan  all  the  officers  departed  were  thens  Supposynge  ihe 
soule  seperate  from  the  body.  1555  PKNULKTON  in  fanner's 
Homilies  33  b,  Those,  that  haue  seperate  from  thecatholyke 
church.  1646  R.  HAIM.IB  Anabaptism  (1647)  51  After  they 
have  separate  from  all  other  Churches.  1671  MILTON  Samson 
31  Why  was  my  breeding  order'd  and  prescrib'd  As  of  a 
person  separate  to  God,  1602  HENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  vii.  7 
The  Atoms  or  Particles  which  now  constitute  Heaven  nnd 
Earth,  being  once  separate  and  diffused  in  the  Mundane 
Space,,  .could  never  [etc.]. 

B.   adj. 

1.  Parted,  divided,  or  withdrawn  from  others  ; 
disjoined,  disconnected,  detached,  set  or  kept  apart. 
Const,  from. 

1667  MILTON/*./,,  ix.  422  He  sought  them  both,  but  wish'd 
his  hap  might  find  Eve  separate.  1684  T.  HURNKT  Th.  Earth 
I.  iv.  35  'Twere  hard  to  conceive  an  eternal  Watch,  whose 
pieces  were  never  separate  one  from  another,  nor  ever  in  any 
other  for  ni.  1729  G.  ADAMS  tr.  Sophocles,  Otdip.  Colon,  1  1. 
162  He  died  without  Sepulchre,  separate  from  any  Man. 
179^  WITMKRING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  Bo  Stamens  and 
Pistils  are  said  to  be  separate  when  they  are  found  upon  the 
same  plant,  but  indifferent  flowers.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D. 
xx,  The  moment  in  which  I  detect  the  least  sign  of  treachery, 
thy  head  and  body  are  three  yards  separate  !  1846  UAXTFR 
Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  I.  29  Phosphorus..  is  never  met  with  in 
a  separate  state,  but  always  in  combination  with  some  other 
element.  1849  DICKI-:NS  Burn.  Rudge  ix,  The  footsteps 
appeared  to  have  some  object  quite  separate  and  discon- 
nected from  herself.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Afeni,  Ixxxv.  66  A 
friendship.  .Which  masters  Time  indeed,  and  is  Eternal, 
separate  from  fears.  1865  LUBDOCK  Preh*  Times  41  Small 
separate  plates  of  ice  are  formed. 

b.  Of  persons,  a  dwelling,  etc.  :  Withdrawn 
from  society  or  intercourse  ;  shut  off  from  access. 
Separate  confinement,  the  system  of  confining 
prisoners  in  separate  cells. 

1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  m.  166  This  castle..  being 
separate  from  concourse  of  people,  and  a  solitarie  place  fitte 
for  a  man  to  studie  in.  1687  A.  LOVF.LL  tr.  Thevcttot's  Trnv. 
I.  24  The  Women.  .are  all  lodged  in  a  separate  appartment 
together.  1697  UKYDKN  JEntittvi.  954  Now,  in  a  secret  vale, 
the  Trojan  sees  A  sep  'rate  grove.  1815  ScorrCwy  M.  Iviii, 
See,  here's  the  plan  of  my  Bungalow,  with  all  convenience 
for  being  separate  and  sulky  when  I  please.  1819  SHKLLF.Y 
Cfficiv.  ii.  191  Conduct  these  culprits  each  to  separate  cells. 
1849  Etlin.  Rev.  July  n  The  tendency  of  prolonged  sepa* 
rate  confinement  is  to  affect  the  mind.  iB6$R?f.Scl.Comttt. 
Gaols  13  Prisons..  upon  the  separate  system. 

O.  Of  a  soul  :  Not  joined  to  a  body,  disembodied. 
1653  H.  MORE  Anti<i.  Ath,  in.  xiv.  §  i  (1712)  130  Separate 
Souls  being  i(rayy<Aot,  in  a  condition  not  unlike  the  Angels 
themselves.  1600  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  \\.  \.  §  15  Whatever 
Ideas  the  Mind  can  icceive  and  contemplate  without  the 
help  of  the  Body,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  it  can  retain 
without  the  help  of  the  Body  too,  or  else  the  Soulj  or  any 
separate  Spirit,  will  have  but  little  advantage  by  thinking. 
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d.  Parted  or  withdrawn  from  the  Chtirch. 

1680  STILLINGFL.  Mischief  of  Separation  32  Nothing  doth 
more  alienate  mens  affections  than  withdrawing  from  each 
other  into  separate  Congregations.  1686  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life 
n.  vii.  Wks.  1718  I.  451  A  Church  that  is  separate  from  the 
Church  Catholick. 

2.  Withdrawn  or  divided  from  something  else 
so  as  to  have  an  independent  existence  by  itself. 

Separate  estal'lishment :  see  ESTABLISHMENT  lob. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  18  July  1691,  He . .  was . .  the  sole  indus- 
trious mover,  that  it  should  be  made  a  separate  parish.  1724 
WATERLAND  Farther  l^ind.  Chr.  Dh>.  ii.  58  The  prevailing 
Custom  of  Speech,  which  never  gives  the  Name  of  Substances 
to  any  thing,  but  where  the  Substance  is  separate,  or  separ- 
able. 1817  SCOTT  Surg.  Dau.  vii,  He  proceeded  to  enrol 
the  troops  into  separate  bodies.  1861  Two  Cosmos  v.  iv. 
II.  156  He  had  ready  for  publication  an  Essay  on  the  separ- 
ate existence  of  Matter.  i887ZiNci<E  Hist.  tt' her  steadies 
If  it  is  regarded  disconnectedly  and  as  a  separate  entity,  it 
teaches  little, 

b.  Belonging  or  peculiar  to  one,  not  common 
to  or  shared  with  the  other  or  the  others. 

Separate  maintenance  \  see  MAINTENANCE  7  b. 

1673  TEMPLE  To  Dk.  Ortwna'Vfks.  1757  II.  235  This  point 
can  only  be  gained  by  a  separate  peace  between  us  and  Hol- 
land ;  for  if  the  war  should  come  to  end  in  a  general  treaty 
[etc.].  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Separate,  distinct,  par- 
ticular, different.  1711  SWIFT  Cond.  Allies(ed.  2)  86  Have  not 
those  two  Realms  their  separate  Maxims  of  Policy,  which 
must  operate  in  Times  of  Peace?  1771  yuttittsZ,git,\ix.y}j 
That  each  of  them  should  act  his  separate  part  with  honour 
and  integrity  to  the  public.  1815  SCOTT  La. of  Isles  in.  xxiv, 
'  Kind  host  ,  he  said,  '  our  needs  require  A  separate  board 
and  separate  fire'.  1823  —  QucntinD.  xxxvii,  Each  pressed 
forward  upon  his  separate  object.  1840-1  DE  QUINCEY 
Style  IK.  Wks.  1890  X.  203  One  poem  which. .  has  a  character- 
istic or  separate  beauty  of  its  own.  1858  LD.  ST.  LEONARDS 
/fantfy  Bk.  Prop.  Law  xili.  84  A  married  woman,  although 
having  separate  estate,  and  living  apart  from  her  husband. 
1872  MORLEY  I'oltairc  i.  3  Luther  and  Calvin  in  their  separ- 
ate ways  brought  into  splendid  prominence  their  new  ideas 
of  moral  order. 

c.  Considered  or  reckoned  by  itself  (although 
mentioned  as  one  of  several);  single,  individual. 

1840  MACAULAY  Ess.,  dive  F  19  While  the  great  body  [of 
the  empire),  as  a  whole,  was  torpid  and  passive,  every  sep- 
arate member  began.,  to  move  with  an  energy  all  its  own. 
1851  HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Sev.  Gables  xvi,  Just  as  there  comes 
a  warm  sunbeam  into  every  cottage  window,  so  comes  a 
love-beam  of  God's  care  and  pity  for  every  separate  need. 
1882  VISES  tr.  Sachs  Bot.  716  The  metamorphoses  of 
material  proceed  pari passu  with  the  growth  of  the  separate 
parts, 

d.  Distinct  in  occurrence  or  enumeration  ;   not 
combined  or  put  together. 

1907  HODGES  F.lem.  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  161  Three  separate 
baths  of  this  strength. 

C.  $b.   (absol.  or  ellipt.  uses  of  the  adj.). 

1.  One   who    withdraws    from    the    Church ;   a 
separatist. 

1612  W.  SCLATER  Minister's  Portion  2  What  ods  is  there 
betwixt  this  beggerly  conclusion  of  those  old  beggers,  and 
that  of  late  separats,  that  make  it  Cbrists  ordinance  for 
Ministers  to  Hue  of  their  peoples  voluntary  contribution. 
1647  OWEN  Eshcol  (1648)  52  He  that  will  not  separate  from 
world,  and  false-worship  is  a  Separate  from  Christ.  1659 
GAUDEN  Tears  C/i.  I.  ii.  41  Chusing  rather  to  be  a  rank 
Separate,  a  meer  Quaker,  an  arrant  Seeker. 

2.  A  member  of  an  American  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dist sect  of  the  i8th  century,   so  called  because 
organized  into  separate  societies. 

1882-3  Schaff*s  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  2160. 

3.  U.S.  An   article   or  document   issued   sepa- 
rately ;  esp.  a  copy  of  an  article  reprinted  from  a 
magazine,  volume  of  transactions  J,  etc.,  for  sepa- 
rate distribution. 

1886  Rep.  of  U.  S.  Sec.  of  Treasury  405  (Cent.)  It  will  be 
noticed  that  lo  the  questions  16,  17,  and  18,  in  the  separate 
of  January  18, 1886,  no  reply  is  given  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  mint.  1892  Athenyum  12  Nov.  666/3  From  time  to 
time  we  receive  odd  *  separates'  of  papers  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  1894 
Harvard  Teachers'  Assoc.  Leaflet^®,  n.  4  The  geographi- 
cal report,  .might  be  reprinted  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  from  which  'separates' 
could  be  struck  off.  1897  Nat.  Science  Dec.  432  This  410 
tract,  .cannot  be  a  separate  of  the  Mem.  de  1'Inst.  paper. 

4.  Math.     Any  one  of  a  set  of  partitions  into 
which  a  partition  of  a  number  can  be  separated. 

1888  MACMAHOM  In  Amer.  Jrnl.  Math.  (1889!  XI.  2  A 
partition  is  separated  into  separates  by  writing  down  a  set 
of  partitions,  each  separate  partition  in  its  own  brackets, 
from  left  to  right,  so  that  when  all  the  parts  of  these  parti- 
tions are  assembled  in  a  single  bracket,  the  partition  which 
is  separated  is  reproduced. 

5.  A  period  of  separate  confinement  (see  B.  I  b). 
1904  A.  GRIFFITHS  50  Yrs*  Pnbl.  Service  xv.  193  There 

were  penal  servitude  convicts  of  both  sexes  doing  'separates', 
the  first  probationary  period  of  nine  months,  a  modified  form 
of  solitary  confinement. 

Separate  (se'partftt),  z>.     Also  6-8  seperate, 
7    separat ;  pa.  /.    6  Sf,   seperat,   8  separate, 
[f.  L.  separat-t  ppl.  stem  of  separare,  f.  $e~  (see 
SE-)  +parare  to  make  ready,  prepare.] 
I.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  put  apart,  set  asunder  (two  or  more 
persons  or  things,  or  one  from  another)  ;  to  dis- 
unite, disconnect,  make  a  division  between. 

M3»-So  tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  II.  249  [They]  supposede  that 
God  wolde  separate  theyme  that  he  my^hte  subiecte  thcym 
diuidede  the  rather  to  hym.  1526  TINDALB  Row.  viii.  ^5 
Who  shall  seperate  vs  from  goddes  love?  a  1568  ASCIIAM 
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Scholem.  n.  (Arb.)  113  And  surelie  the  distance  betwixt 
London  and  Lysbon,  should  notstoppeanykindeof  frendlie 
dewtie..if  the  greatest  matter  of  all  did  not  in  certeyne 
pointes  separate  our  myndes.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jnl.  iv.  v. 
27  Life  and  these  lips  haue  long  bene  seperated.  1606 —  Tr.  fy 
Cr.  v.  viii.  18  The  dragon  wing  of  night  ore-spreds  the  earth 
And  stickler-like  the  Armies  seperates.  1633  EARL  MANCH. 
Al  Klondo  (1636)  143  Naturall  Death  doth  out  separate  the 
body  from  the  soule:  But  spirituall  Death  separates  the 
soule  from  God.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  970  Rather  then 
Death.. Shall  separate  us,  linkt  in  Love  so  deare.  1816  J. 
SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  <y  Art  II.  279  Separate  the  wires, 
and  the  effect  ceases.  1839  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  91  Being 
thus  separated  from  my.  attendants,  I  lost  my  way.  1876  j. 
PARKER  Paracl.  r.x.  158  What  separates  nation  from  nation 
so  completely  as  ignorance  of  each  other's  speech  ? 
b.  refl. 

1528  TIN-DALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  42  They. .have  separated 
them  selves  from  the  laye  men,  countinge  them  viler  then 
dogges.  1561  T.  HOBV  tr.  Castiglione^s  Courtyer\\.  (1577) 
G  viij,  Hee  ought  to  worke  the  matter  wisely  in  seperating 
htmselfe  from  the  multitude,  a  1600  HOOKER  ist  Serin. 
Jude^§  ii  (1614)  17  Men  do  separate  themselues  either  by 
heresie,  schisme,  or  apostasie.  1654  BRAMHALL  Just  I'ind. 
ii.  (1661)  9  If  one  part  of  the  Universall  Church  do  separate 
it  self  from  another  part,,  .not  as  it  is  apart  of  the  Universal 
Church,  but  only  so  far  as  it  is  corrupted  and  degenerated. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  1. 173  To  the  Anglican  Church 
he  had  always  been  strongly  attached,  and  had  repeatedly, 
where  her  interests  were  concerned,  separated  himself  with 
regret  from  his  dearest  friends. 

C.  To  put  asunder  in  thought,  to  distinguish, 
treat  as  distinct.  Also  with  off. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  \\.  xxx.  182  The  good  of  the  Sove- 
raign  and  People,  cannot  be  separated.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystone  L.  §  315  When  the  elevation  of  the  object  becomes 
too  small  to  lie  discerned,  as  separated  from  the  luminous 
reflection.  1828  D'!SRAELI  Chas.  /,  II.  vi.  143  In  modern 
history  it  seems  to  me  always  impossible  to  separate  religion 
from  politics.  1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  vi,  (1875)  85 
Men  had  not  yet  learned  to  satisfy  their  consciences  by 
separating  the  person  from  the  office.  1894  H.  DRUMMONI> 
Ascent  of  Man  12  It  is  as  great  a  mistake,  .for  the  theo- 
logian to  separate  off  the  ship  from  the  passengers  as  for  the 
naturalist  to  separate  off  the  passengers  from  the  ship. 

2.  To  remove  from  conjugal  cohabitation,  esp. 
by  a  judicial  decree.     (Cf.  SEPARATION  3.) 

a  1540  BARNES  ll'ks.  (1573)  331/2  Commaundyng  to  for- 
bydde  priestes  that  had  not  yet  maryed,  for  to  marry.  And 
those  yl  had  maried,  to  bee  separated  from  their  wyues. 
1764  G.  WILLIAMS  in  Jesse  Selwyn  fy  Contemp.  (1843)  *•  325 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Graf  ton  are  separated,  though 
the  articles  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  between  them.  1852 
THACKERAY  Esmonds,  xiii,  My  Lord  Mohun  was  separated 
from  his  wife. 

3.  To  keep  apart  or  divide  by  nn  intervening 
space  or  barrier.     Of  the  intervening  medium  :  To 
part  by  lying  between,  to   occupy  the   space   or 
interval  between. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  New  Ind.  {Arb.)  32  Whether,  .nature. . 
had  not  so  deuided  and  seperated  the  East  from  the  West. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholays  Voy.  \\.  xii.  47  The 
goulph  of  Ponthus.  .separateth  Asia  from  Europe.  1600  J. 
PoRYtr.  Leo's  Africa  111.208  It  standeth  so  neere  the  moun- 
tains last  mentioned,  that  they  are  onely  separated  with  the 
foresaid  riuer.  1663  GERBIER  Counseled,  Stables  and  even 
Kitchens  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  main  body  of  a 
Palace.  1727  [E.  DORRINGTON]  Philip  Quarll  (1816)  39 
Climbing  up  the  rock. .,  he  found  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  nar- 
row lake,  which  separated  it  from  the  land.  1819  SCOTT 
Ivanhoe  xliii,  The  younger  race.  .had. .broken  down  many 
of  the  barriers  which  separated  for  half  a  century  the  Nor- 
man victors  from  the  vanquished  Saxons.  1822  PARKINSON 
Out  I.  Oryctol.  259  This  shell  has  six  turns,  very  projecting, 
deeply  separated.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  276 
The  ten  centuries  which  separated  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
from  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  i86a  STANLEY  Jnv.  Ch.  I.  xiii. 
303  The  deep  gulf  which  separates  the  two  regions. 

4.  To  set  apart  or  segregate  for  a  special  pur- 
pose.    Const.  fort  to,  unto*     (Chiefly  in  Biblical 
language.) 

1526  TINDALE  Acts  xiii.  2  Seperat  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  worke  where  vnto  I  have  called  them.  1611  BIBLE 
Rom.  \.  i  Paul . .separated  vnto  the  Gospel  of  God.  1642 
D.  ROGERS  Naaman  9  Who  separated  the  Gentile  and  re- 
jected the  lew?  1710  PmoEAUxOrig;  Tithes  i.  12  Whoever 
of  the  ancient  Patriarchs  first  separated  a  Tenth.  1785 
PA.Lt.vM0r.P/ii70s,  v.  viil  (1818)  II.  92  Every  trespass  upon 
that  reserve  which  public  decency  has  established  breaks 
down  the  fence  by  which  the  day  is  separated  to  the  service 
of  religion.  1798  M.  CUTLER  in  Lifet  etc.  (1888)  II.  ii  You 
are  now,  Sir,  vested  with  power  to  ordain  and  separate 
others  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

t  b.  To  exclude,  prohibit.   Obs.  rare*1. 

1644  MILTON  Areop,  (Arb.)  51  Lastly,  who  shall  forbid  and 
separat  all  idle  resort,  all  evill  company? 

5.  To  remove  or  part  (a  substance)  from  another 
with  which  it  is  combined  or  mixed;   esp.  to  do 
this  by  some  technical  process.     Also  with  out. 

1617  MORVSON  /tin.  in.  147  The  Tinne  and  Leade  is 
mingled  with  Silver,  but  so,  as  it  doth  not  largely  quit  the 
cost  of  the  labour  in  seperating  or  trying  it.  1683  SOAME  & 
DRYDEN  Boileait's  Art  Poet.  iv.  1090  From  the  fine  gold  I 
separate  the  allay.  1784  CULLEN  tr.  Bergman's  Phys.  fy 
Chem.  Ess.  I.  221  The  selenite  may  be  still  better  separated 
from  the  iron,  by  boiling  the  dried  residuum  [etc.].  1850 
MCCOSH  Div.  Gffvt.  n.  ii.  (1874)  205  It  is  in  the  furnace  that 
the  dross  is  separated.  1869  KOSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  (1874)  198 
Plants.. are  able  slowly  to  separate  out  and  assimilate  the 
potash  from  these  rocks  and  soils. 

b.  Of  a  gland  :  To  secrete.  Of  a  material  sub- 
stance :  To  give  off  or  emit  from  itself.  ?  Obs. 

1691  RAY  Creation  it.  (1692)  33  There  being  Glandules  on 
purpose  to  separate  a  humor  for  that  purpose.  1796  MORSE 
Amer.  Geog.  I.  206  Furnished  with  glands,  which  separate 
a  substance  that  has  the  smell  of  musk.  1805  SAUNUKRS 


SEPARATENESS. 

Min.  Waters  286  Cheltenham  water,  when  fresh  drawn, 
appears  tolerably  clear.  ..It  becomes  more  turbid  by  stand- 
ing, and  separates  air  bubbles  in  a  small  quantity. 

6.  To  divide  into  (two  or  more)  parts,  rare. 

1581  J.  HAMILTON  Cath.  Tr.  34  Moyses  liftit  vp  his  vand, 
and  seperat  the  see.  1784  COWI-ER  Task\.  196  Asa  shepherd 
separates  his  flock,  These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  those. 

t  7.  absol.  To  make  a  division  or  severance.  Obs. 

1560  BIBLE  (Geneva)  Isa.  lix.  2  Your  iniquities  haue  sepa- 
rated betwene  you  and  your  God.  a  1653  BINNING  Princ. 
Chr.  Relig.  Wks.  (1735)  9  The  Cloud  of  our  Sins,  that  sepa- 
rates between  God  and  us. 

II.  intr.     (Cf.  the  reflexive  use  i  b.) 

8.  Of  a  person  :  To  quit  the  company  or  society 
of  another  or  others ;  to  go  away,  secede  or  with- 
drawy?w«  (esp.  a  church). 

1684  BAXTER  Ansiu.  TJieol.  Dial.  19,  I  must  not  separate 
from  every  Kingdom,  Church,  or  Family  that  is  ill  governed. 
1711  Countryman's  Let.  to  Curate  20  William  Whitting- 
hame  one  of  those  that  Compiled  the  Francfort  Liturgie, 
and  separate  with  the  rest  to  Geneva  upon  the  Contest  about 
the  English  Liturgie.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xv,  No,  Miss 
Lucy  Bertram,  while  I  live  I  will  not  separate  from  you. 

Indirect  passive.  1595  F.  JOHNSON  (title)  A  Treatise  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Church  of  England.  Wherein  is  handled  this 
question,  Whether  it  be  to  be  separated  from  or  joyned  unto. 

b.  Of  two  or  more  persons :  To  quit  each  other's 
society  or  company ;  (of  a  company)  to  break  up. 

1690  LOCKE  Gcvt.  n.  v.  §  39  When  there  was  not  room 
enough,  .for  their  Herds  to  feed  together,  they,  by  consent, 
..separated,  and  inlarged  their  pasture.  1794  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIFFE  ftfyst.  Udolpho  iv,  They  separated  at  an  early  hour. 
1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb.  xix,  The  conversation 
held  between  the  latter  and  Mr.  Sawyer.. before  separating 
for  the  night.  1885  PATER  Marius  (1910)  II.  xx.  86  It  was 
time  for  the  company  to  separate. 

c.  To  withdraw  from  conjugal  cohabitation. 
1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav.  Persia  332  The  differences  that 

happen  between  man  and  wife,  .and  the  Reasons  that  move 
'em  to  separate.  1794  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  *n  The  parties 
had  separated  the  24th  of  July,  1793,  and  no  evidence  had 
been  produced  to  affect  his  client,  but  cohabitation  since  the 
separation.  1819  Ibid.  (1820)  252  Is  the  prisoner  your  hus- 
band?.. Yes.  I  believe  you  separated  from  him  for  some 
time  ? — Yes. 

9.  Of  a  thing :  To  part  (from  something  else) ; 
to  be  disunited  or  disjoined,  to  become  detached  ; 
to  draw  apart  or  asunder. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  219  The  bridge.. has  a 
plain  and  easie  passage  over  30  long  boats,  concatenated 
and  made  to  separate  at  pleasure.  1739  S.  SHARP  Oi>cr. 
Surg.  Introd.  43  The  Bullet  makes  an  Eschar,  which 
usually  separates  in  a  few  days.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  VI.  390  Swammerdam..  was  of  opinion  that  the  bones 
themselves  separated  from  each  other,  and  closed  again. 
1801  Med.fy  Phys.  *Jrnl.  V.  222  The  gangrene  was  separating. 
1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  In/lain.  549  The  mortified  parts  sepa- 
rated, without  assistance,  from  the  sound  parts.  1832  John 
Bull  13  Feb.  56/1  The  roof  of  the  nave  has  separated  in  one 
place  from  the  wall. 

b.  Of  a  mineral  or  chemical  substance :  To  be 
parted  or  disengaged  from  a  mass  or  compound ; 
to  be  drawn  out  from  a  solution  in  the  form  of 
crystals  or  as  a  precipitate. 

1863  Ftnvnes*  Chem.  (ed.  9)  486  The  salt  separates  in  mi- 
nute needles.  1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  (1874)  211  On 
cooling,  potassium  nitrate  separates  out  in  crystals. 

Separated  (se'par^ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  SEPARATE 
•v.  +  -El)  1.]  In  senses  of  the  verb  :  Set  apart  or 
asunder,  disjoined,  withdrawn,  etc. 

Separated  milk  '.  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been 
extracted  by  a  separator. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ezek.  xli.  13  The  house.. and  the  sepe- 
rated buyldinge.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Giullemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg. 
23/2  If  the  separated  panes  can  not  with  ease  be  brought  to- 
gether. 1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  iii.  144  Our  seperated  fortune 
shall  keepevs  both  the  safer.  1661  BOYLE  Scept.  Chem.iv.  255 
The  separated  sulphurs  or  Chymical  Oyles  of  things,  a  1676 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  v.  (1677)  333  The  Sect  of  the  Sad- 
duces.  .denied. .  the  Existence  of  Angels  or  separated  Intel- 
ligences, a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (iy66)  1.  442  Every  pro- 
vince is  a  separated  state  and  has  an  entire  sovereignty  within 
itself.  1730  POPE  Let.  to  Gay  n  Sept.,  I  can't  but  look  upon 
myself,  .as  a  separated  spirit  too  from  Courts  and  courtly 
fopperies.  1869  M.  PATTISON  Serin.  (1885)  174  The  Protestant 
or  other  separated  communions.  1901  Scot  smani?  Apr.  sf^lo 
prevent  the  wholesale  dilution  of  whole  with  separated  milk. 

absol.  1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  Fresno's  Amusem.  vii.  Wks.  1709 
III.  i.  64  Widowhood,  .is  much  to  be  preferred  before 
Separation  ;  for  the  Separated  are  Savage  Animals,  uncap- 
able  of  the  prettiest  Ties  of  Society.  1744  Life  fy  Adv.  M. 
Bishop  216  In  the  Morning  all  the  separated  got  together 
again,  to  receive  Orders. 

Hence  Se'paratedly  adv.  rare. 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNT AGU  Acts  fy  Mon.  (1642]  417  So  no  spirit 
did  at  all  subsist,  separatedly,  subsisting  alone,  out  or  beside 
the  body. 

Separately  (se-paVtli),  adv.  [-LY  2.]  In  a 
separate  manner  ;  singly,  severally,  apart. 

155*  HULOET,  Separatly,  separatim.  1567  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  I.  557  Togidder  or  separative  as  neid  beis. 
1612  BACON  £ss.t  Counsel  (Arb.)  324  It  is  of  singuler  vse  to 
Princes,  if  they  take  the  opinions  of  their  Councell,  both 
seperatly  [1625  Seperately]  and  together.  1710  Land.  Gaz, 
No.  4736/4  Hannah  the  Wife  of  Richard  Hamp-.Iiveth 
separately  from  her  said  Husband.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev. 
I.  v.  i,  Two  separate,  perhaps  separately-voting  Orders. 


we  need  not  separately  enumerate. 

Se'parateness.   [-NESS.]  The  quality,  state, 
or  fact  of  being  separate. 
1635-6   MEUU  Rev,  God's  House  (1638)  3  Sacred  things, 


SEPAHATICAL. 

which  continue  their  state  of  scparatcnessc  and  sanctitie. 
1755  in  JOHNSON.  1856  K.  A.  VAUUIIAN  Mystics  (1860)  II. 
xi.  i.  219,  I  know  men  and  women  who  pique  themselves  on 
their  separateness  from  the  world.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Tfteo. 
Snch  355  The  Jews  were  .steadfast  in  their  separateness,  and 
through  that  separateness  Christianity  was  born. 

Separa'tical,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  separat-  (see 
SEPARATE  z>.)  •+•  -ic  (see  -ATIC) +  -AL.]  Pertaining 
to  separation  in  religion. 

1846  WORCESTER  (cites  T.  Dwight). 

Separating  (se*par£tiij\  -vbL  sb.  [f.  SEPARATE 
v.  -f-  -ING  i.]  T  he  action  of  SEPARATE  v. 

c  1550  CHEKE  Matt.  xxi.  44  note.  This  separating  of  chaf 
and  dust  awai  from  y«  good  come  is  called  in  greek  Atx/idf, 
16*3  COCKKRAM  n,  A  Seperating  of  man  and  wife.  Diuorce. 
1644  MILTON  Divorce  i.  x.  (ed.  2)  26  By  the  separating  of 
unmeet  consorts.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  xxii,  If  so,  his  meet- 
ing with  his  plighted  bride,  after  so  many  j-ears*  absence, 
was  but  a  delusive  preface  to  their  separating  for  ever. 
_  nttrib.  1641  FRENCH  Distill.  i.  (1651)  34  Let  the  Oil  that 
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ng  pipes . .  tor  disengaging  the  steam  from  the  priming, 
Separating  (se'par^tirj),  ppl.  a.    [f.  SEPARATE 
v.  +  -ING  -.]  That  separates,  in  various  senses  of  the 
verb,    t  Separating  line  —  SEPARATRIX. 

1694  HALLEY  Ought  red*  s  Key  Math.  3  Decimal  Parts  are 
written  in  the  same  line  with  Integers  ;  but  are  distinguished 
by  a  rectangular  line;  which  is  therefore  called  the  Separating 
Line.  1850  Miss  WARNER  Wide  Wide  World  xxxvi,  She 
clasped  Alice,  as  if  she  feared  even  then  the  separating  hand. 
1908  [Miss  FOWLER]  Betiv.  Trent  fy  Ancholme  23  The  low 
separating  wall. 

tb.   -SEPARATIST  a.    (Cf.  dissenting.}   Obs. 

1734  WATTS  Reliq.  Juv.  (1789)  127  He  attends  the  best  of 
preachers  in  their  separating  meetings. 

Separation  (separ/'-Jan).  Forms  :  5-6  sepa- 
racion,  6  -acyon,  seperacion,  6-7  separation, 
6-  separation,  [a.  OF.  separation^  -aa'on,  F. 
separation  (=  Pr.  separatioy  Sp.  separation^  Pg. 
separa$ao,  It.  separazione]^  ad.  L.  sepat 'at 'ion-em , 
n.  of  action  from  separare  :  see  SEPARATE  v .] 

1.  The  action  of  separating  or  parting,  of  setting 
or  keeping  apart;  the  state  of  being  separated  or 
parted,     f  To  make  separation,  to  make  a  sever- 
ance or  division. 

1413  Pilgr.  Solute  (Caxton  1463)  iv.  xix.  64  And  so  the 
tyme  come  that  seperacion  shold  be  made  bitwene  this  swete 
appel  and  this  Appeltre  and  so  it  felle  to  the  erthe.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  12  b,  Saynt  Austyn  sayth, 
that  the  passage  of  ye  chyldren  of  Israel  from  Egipt,  signi- 
fyeth  the  separacyon  of  mannes  soule  from  synne  by., 
baptym.  c  1550  N.  SMYTH  tr.  Herodian  vi.  73  The  llliriau 
nacions,  dwellynge  in  a  smale  streyte,.  .doo  onelye  make 
seperacion  betwene  Italye,  and  Germanye.  1611  SHAKS. 
Ivint.  T.  i.  i.  28  Since  their  more  mature  Dignities,  and 
Royall  Necessities,  made  seperation  of  their  Societie.  1650 
JEK.  TAYLOR  Funeral  Serm.  Ctess  Carbery  Wks.  1831  IV. 
no  From  whence  it  follows,  that  because  the  body  casts 
fetters  and  restraints,  .on  the  soul,  that  the  soul  is  much 
freer  in  the  state  of  separation.  1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth 
J.  v.  63  The  Chaos,  when  it  was  first  set  on  work,  ran  all 
into  divisions,  and  separations  of  one  Element  from  another. 
1788  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.\.  V.  184  The  separation  of  the  Arabs 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  has  accustomed  them  to  confound 
the  ideas  of  stranger  and  enemy.  1805  Wouusw.  Prelude 
xiv.  346  The  mind  Learns.. to  keep  In  wholesome  separa- 
tion the  two  natures.  1841  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  I.  2  The 
entire  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  really  their  object. 
'875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  363  After  the  age  of  six  years 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  1905 
R.  BAGOT  Passport  xxiv.  255  Nothing  but  a  separation  from 
her  lover .  .could  accomplish  this  object. 

2.  The  action  of  separating  oneself,  withdrawing, 
or  parting  company,     f  To  make  separation^  to 
withdraw,  go  apart. 

c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  240  Whan  the  Soule  from 
the  b<>dy  xal  make  Separacion.  1623  E.  JESSOP  Discov.  Err. 
Anabaptists  85  Here  we  see.  .that  a  separation  ought  to  be 
made  from  all  kind  of  Idolatry  and  vnrighteousnes  of  the 
heathen,  a  16*5  FLETCHER  Elder  Bro.  in.  v,  Remove  her 
where  you  will,  I  walk  along  still;  For,  like  the  light,  we 
make  no  separation.  1686  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  n.  iii.  Wks. 
1718  I.  232  As  separating  into  Parlies. .exposes  the  Separa- 
tists themselves  to  great  Temptations  to  Atheism,  so  it  doth 
those  also  who.  .stand  engaged  on  neither  Part  of  the  Sepa- 
ration. 1848  THACKERAY  fan.  Fair  xxiv,  When  a  separa- 
tion from  those  we  love  is  imminent,  [we]  cannot  rest  until 
the  parting  be  over.  1856  FKOUIJE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iv.  , 
356  It  was  the  first  active  movement  towards  a  separation  ' 
from  Rome.  1886  Nat.  Rev.  Mar.  83  With  Mr.  Pamell..  : 
Separation  is  a  means  to  an  end. 

3.  Cessation  of  conjugal  cohabitation,  either  by    | 
mutual  consent  of  the  partiesor  imposed  by  a  judicial 
decree  granted  at  the  suit  of  one  of  them.  Judicial  ' 
separation',  the  name  now  given  to  the  *  divorce 

a  mensa  et  thoro'  of  the  older  English  law:  see 
DIVORCE  sb.  i. 

1600  J.  CHAMUERLAIN  Lett.  (CamdenJgS  But  in  conclusion    I 
the  woman  scaped  better  cheape  then  was  looked  for,  having    > 
only  sentence  of  separation  a  mensa  et  thoro.     1613  SHAKS. 
Hen.  VII 7,  n.  i.  148  Did  you  not  of  late  dayes  heare  A  buz- 
zing of  a  Separation  Betweene  the  King  and  Katherine  1    \ 
1700'!'.  BBQWH  tr.  1-resny's  Amusem.  vii.  Wks.  1709  III.  I.    J 
64  The  usual  Causes  of  Separation  is  assign'd  as  the  Fault   1 
of  the  Wife.     1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvin.  xi,  In  order 
to  prevail  with  him.. to  consent  to  a  separation  from  his 
wife.      1848  THACKERAY  Van.   Fair  Ixv,  Wasn't    there  a    , 
scandal  about  their  separation?    1857  Actyofyit  I'ict.  c.  85    i 
§  16  A  Sentence  of  Judicial  Separation    which  shall  have 
the  Effect  of  a  Divorce  a  Mensa  et  Thoro  under  the  exist-    ' 
ing  Law..)  may  be  obtained,  either  by  the  Husband  or  the    • 
Wife,  on  the  ground  of  Adultery  (etc.). 


t  4.  A  sect  of  separatists  or  dissenters  from  the 
Church;  esp.  in  the  171)1  cent.,  the  body  of  Pro- 
testant nonconformists  collectively.  Obs. 

1599  [  H.  JACOB]  title,  A  short  Treatise . .  Against  the  Reasons 
.  .of  Maister  Francis  Johnson,  with  others  of  the  Separation. 
1608  BERNARD  Chr.  Advert.  163  Positions,  .maintained  by 
some  godlie  Ministers  of  the  Gospell  against  those  of  the 
Separation.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  in.  i,  Such  rebukes  we 
of  the  Separation  Must  beare,  with  willing  shoulders.  1623 
E.  JESSOP  Dii,coi>.  Err.  Anabaptists  So  Which  is  the  be=>t 
ordination  and  succession,  the  Church  of  Rome. .hath,  .and 


I    rationism  of  Cerinthus,  who  maintained  that  the  spiritual 
'    Being  Christ  descended  on  the  man  Jesus  after  the  baptism. 
1886  Ch.  Times  7  May  347/2  The   Ode  of  the   Laureate, 
:    which  was  an  emphatic  protest  against  Separationism. 

Separationist  (separ^-janist).  [-1ST.]  One 
who  advocates  political  separation  or  disruption. 
Also  attrib.  or  quasi-odfr'. 

1882  Q.  Rev.  July  261  The  moment  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
succeeded  to  power,  the  Nationalists,  the  Separaiionists  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  saw  that  their  opportunity  had  come. 

_        x"~;;" "         X9°3  CONRAD  &  HUEFFER  Romance  \\,  t.  48  El  Demonio 

which  the  separations  doe  contend  for.     1710  S.  PALMKK        had,  during  the  last  two  years,  gutted  a  ship  once  a  week, 
IroverH  141   1  his  is  both  a  court  and  a  church-game,  and        as  if  he  wanted  to  help  the  Kingston  Separationist  papers, 
the  separation  it  self  isnt  free  from  it.  o  .•  /•         v  ,  .",     N       f*  ., 

Separatism  (se-paratiz  m).  [f.  SEPARATE  a.  + 
-ISM.]  The  disposition  to  separate  or  to  be  sepa- 
rate ;  advocacy  of  separation  (esp.  in  regard  to 
Church  or  State) ;  the  principles  and  practices  of 
separatists. 

i6a8  A.  LEIGIITON  App.  Parlt.  85  B.  Whitgift  wrote  the 
quoted  treatise.. before  seperatisme  was  hatched.  1641  Lu. 
BROOKE  Eng.  Episc.  n.  vii.  99  What  is  there  then  to  be 


f  5.  A  separated  portion,  a  division.     Obs. 

1604  E.  G[KIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  \\.  ii.  -135 
Every  portion  of  these  foure  had  thirteene  separations  which 
had  all  their  signs  or  particular  figures.  1785  HUTTOS  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  ^1788)  I.  246  By  this  means  the 
separations  of  the  stone  diminish,  in  a  progression  from  the 
centre  towards  the  circumference. 

6.  The  place  where  two  or  more  objects  separate 
or  are  divided  from  one  another ;   a  parting,  line 
of  division. 

i6isCROOKE  .&;</»' <yj/rt«  435  In  woemen  they  are  diuided 
by  a  line,  which  separation  the  Greeks  call  Auuto/ia . . ,  in 
English  we  cal  it  the  shed  of  the  haiie.  1839  W.  CHAMBERS 
Tour  Rhine  47/1  \Ve  now  come  to  the  separation  of  the 
Maas  and  Waal  branches  of  the  river.  1851  WOODWARD 
Moll-usca  i.  48  In  the  brachiofoda  the  separation  is  huri- 
zontal. 

7.  Something  that  separates  or  effects  a  division 
or  partition  ;    an   interval  or  break  between  two 
objects  ;  a  cause  of  separating,  rare. 

1713  I.EONI  Palladia* s  Archit.  (1742)  I.  63  The  Walls 
which  make  the  separation  of  every  Apartment.  1728  K. 
MORRIS  A  tic.  Archit.  51  Some  omit  this  Member,  and  have 
only  the  second  Fascia,  projected,  .beyond,  .the  first,  with- 


1906  BELI.OC  Hills  fy  Sea  94  These  dykes  of  the  Fens  are  ac 
cursed  things  :  they  are  the  separation  of  friends  and  lovers. 

f  8.  Alchemy  and  Old  Chem.  A  process  of  ana- 
lysis, extraction,  or  the  like.  Water  of  separation 
(see  quot.  1728).  Obs. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  in.  ii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  139  And 
Separacyon  ys  callyd  by  Phylosophers  dytTynycyon  Of  the 
sayd  Elements  tetraptatyve  dyspersyon.  1626  BACON  Sylvet 
§  3  It  seemeth  Percolation.. is  a  good  kinde  of  Separation. 
Ibid.  §  798,  I  remember  to  haue  heard.. that  a  Fifteenth 
Part  of  Siluer,  incorporate  with  Gold,  will  not  be  Recouered 
by  any  Water  of  Separation  ;  Except  you  put  a  Greater 
Quantity  of  Siluer,  to  draw  to  it  the  Lesse  ;  which.. is  the 
last  Refuge  in  Separations.  1661  LOVLE  Sccpt.  Chem.  iv. 
276  What  Disparity  there  may  be  between  the  salts  and 
sulphurs  of  Metals  and  other  Minerals,  I  am  not  my  self 
experienced  enough  in  the  separations  and  examens  of  them, 


Depart^  is  only  Aqua  fort  is  ;  thus  called,  because  serving 
to  separate  Gold  from  Silver. 

9.  Astr.  and  Astrol.  (See  quot.  1819.) 

1594  DAVIS  Seaman's.  Seer.  (i6«7)  6  Betweene  the  change 
and  the  full,  it  is  called  the  Moone's  separation  from  the 
Sunne.  1819  J.  WILSON  Diet,  Astrol.  366  Separation^  when 
two  planets  having  been  in  partile  configuration  are  begin- 
ning to  separate.  1 1  is  distinguished  into  simple  and  mutual . 

10.  Med.  The  process  by  which  dead  tissue  be- 
comes detached  from  the  sound  flesh. 

1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  273  Separation  is, 
whereby  parts  distracted  are  separated  every  one  alike 
having  his  several  being  in  himself.  1672  WISEMAN  Treat. 
Wounds  \\.  14  It  being  a  good  Medicament  to  hasten  separa- 
tion of  the  Escars.  1800  Med.  <y  Phys.  Jrnl.  III.  449, 1  know 
two  or  three  cases  where  women  have  lost  their  lives  by  wait- 
ing too  long  for  a  spontaneous  separation  [sc.  of  the  placenta], 
1801  Ibid.  V.  80  No  sloughing  or  separation  took  place,  for 
the  action  of  the  absorbents  was  equal  to  the  removal. 

1 11.  Navigation*   «=  DEPARTURE  7  a.  06s.— ° 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.   Techn.  I,  Separation^  with   some    ' 
Writers  of  Navigation,  is  the  same  with  what  is  more  usually 
called,  the  Departure ;  that  is,  a  Ships  Difference  of  Longi- 
tude from  any  place,  or  from  another  Ship. 

12.  A/aih.  The  division  of  a  partition  into  com- 
ponent partitions.     Cf.  SEPARATE  sb.  4. 

1888  MACMAHON  in  Proc.  Lond.  Math.  Soc.  XIX.  243  It 
becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  separation  of  such  a  parti- 
tion Into  component  partitions.  Ibid.  254  In  general,  if 
there  are  0  separations  of  any  partition  and  $  species  of 
separation,  there  must  be  6  -$  syzygies  between  the  6  separa- 
tions. 

13.  Horticulture.     (See  quot.) 

1891  L.  H.  BAILEY  Nnrsery.bk.  (1896)  26  Separation,  or  the 
multiplication  of  plants  by  means  of  naturally  detachable 
vegetative  organs,  is  effected  by  means  of  bulbs,  bulbels, 
bulb-scales,  bulblets,  corms,  tubers,  and  sometimes  by  buds. 

14.  attrib.t  as  separation-funnel^  -scene ;  separa- 
tion-order, an  order  of  court  for  judicial  separa- 
tion (see  3). 

1881  TVNDALL  Floating  Matter  iii.  171  A  '"separation-  , 
funnel '  with  a  glass  stopcock.  1887  Cassettes  Encycl.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Separation,  A  'separation  order  can  also  be  granted  in 
England  by  a  magistrate  on  proof  of  cruelty.  1907  '  JOHN 
HALSHAM*  Lonewood Corner  74  The  wife  and  her  mangle 
presently  get  a  separation-order.  1848  THACKERAY  Faw. 
/•a/rlxvi,  As  for  the  'separat  ion -scene  from  the  child,  while 
Becky  was  reciting  it,  Emmy  retired  altogether  behind  her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Separationism    (separ^'-Janiz'm).      [-ISM.] 

Advocacy  of  separation,  or  of  a  theory  of  separation. 

1875  Catttimp.  Rev.  XXV.  848  It  may  refer.. to  the  sepa- 


feared?  Anabaptisme,  Brownisme,  Separatisme,  1831  CAR- 
LYLE  Sart.  Res.  m.x,  These  people,  animated  with  the  /eal 
of  a  new  Sect,,  .affect  great  purity  and  separatism.  1866 
Pall  Mall  Gctz.  3  Dec.  5  The  numerous  accusations  of  sepa- 
ratism made  against  the  Baltic  provinces.  1876  BANCROFT 
Hist.  U.S.  V.  p.  xxii,  Confederation  opposed  by  separatism. 
1882  FAKKAK  Early  Chr.  I.  512  The  object  of  these  develop- 
ments was  to  enclose  the  Law  in  a  hedge  of  separatism,  out 
of  which  no  Jew  could  break. 

Separatist  (separatist),  sb.  and  a.     [f.  SEPA- 
RATE a,  or  sb.  +  -IST.]     A.  sb. 

1.  One  who  advocates  ecclesiastical  separation  ; 
one  who  belongs  to  a  religious  community  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church  or  from  a  particular  church. 
a.  A  member  of  any  of  the  sects  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England.  In  the  i;th  c.  (hence  in 
1  mod.  use  Hist.,  with  capital  S)  applied  chielly  to 
the  Independents  and  those  who  agreed  with  them 
in  rejecting  all  ecclesiastical  authority  outside  the 
individual  congregation.  In  later  use  an  occasional 
hostile  designation  for  Protestant  dissenters  in 
general. 

1608  BERNARD  Chr.  Advert.  21  Disswasions  from  the  way 
of  the  Separatists,  as  they  haue  principles  by  themselues, 
the  grounds  of  their  separation,  commonly  called  Brownisme. 
1620  A:,URED  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  (1781)  I.  176  Some  igno- 
r.mt  itching  Separatists  seek  to  find.. an  hole  in  our  coat 
and  church.  1632-3  LAUD  Diary  ^  Feb.,  Wks.  1853  III. 
217  Mr.  Chancellor  of  London,  .brought  me  word  how 
miserably  I  was  slandered  by  some  separatists.  1641  La 
BROOKE  Eng.  Episc.  n.  vi.  90  The  Church  of  England  hath 
three  maine  Divisions  ;  The  Conformist,  the  Non-Conformist, 
and  the  Separatist.  Ibid.^  The  SeparKt  is  subdivided  too 
as  they  say  into  Separatist  and  Semi-Separatist.  1645 
PAG  n  T  Heresiogr.  To  Rdr.  (ed.  2)  D  2,  The  Brownists  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  name  of  Separatists,  which  well  they 
may,  being  separated  from  their  Mother  Church,  from  all 
the  Reformed  Churches,  and  malitiously  divided  amongst 
themselves,  a  1734  NORTH  E.iam.  n.  v.  §  65  (1740)  355  Ho 
but  observe  what  a  persecuting  Spirit,  he  bestows  upon  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Members  of  it  in  general : 
when  taken  off  the  Papists,  they  diverted  upon  the  Sepa- 
ratists. 1794  MRS.  Piozzi  Synonymy  II.  317  Between  the 
open  invasions  of  the  Romanists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
undermining  subtleties  of  Separatists  on  the  other.  1843 
GLADSTONE  Clean.  V.  xcii.  79  The  pious  Separatists  of  our 
own  Country.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  11.  xii.  II. 
575  Congregations  were  formed  under  the  direction  of 
separatists.  1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II. 
279  They  [Wesley an  methodists]  ought  more  properly,  per- 
haps, to  be  called  separatists  than  dissenters.  1849  MAC- 
AULAV  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  88  Every  little  congregation  of 
separatists  was  tracked  out  and  broken  up.  1883  Congrega- 
tionalist  829  The  Separatists  were  the  true  ancestors  of 
modern  Congregationalists. 

b.  gen.  A  schismatic,  sectarian ;  also  a  member 
of  a  congregation  not  belonging  to  any  recognized 
denomination. 

1641  T.AUD  Answ.  to  Ld.  Say  Hist.  etc.  (1695)  I.  501  The 
Name  Separatist  is  a  common  Name  to  all  Hereticks  or 
Schismaticks,  that  separate  for  their  Opinions  sakes,  either 
from  the  Catholick,  or  from  any  particular  Orthodox  Church. 
1709  STANHOPE  Parafhr.  IV.  236  Finding  some  Reproofs  in 
his  First  Epistle  ineffectual  he  threatens  these  Separatists 
in  his  Second  with  the  Censures  of  the  Church.  1758  JOKTIN 
Erasmus  I.  255  To  unite  the  Bohemian  Separatists  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  V.  109  Of  the  whole 
inhabitants  [of  Scoonie],  there  are  not  above  150  separatists 
from  the  established  church.  1796  MORSE  Amer.Gcog.  I.  426 
A  small  society  of  Separatists.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  btystics 
(1860)  1 1. 321  Others  were  separatists  from  the  religion  estab- 
lished around  them.  1860  J.  CAIKNS  Mem.  J.  Brown  169  The 
Relief  Separatists,  who  arose  twenty  years  after  the  Erskines 
..arrived  at  this  conviction  much  sooner  than  any  parties 
in  the  Secession.  1881-3  Schttff's  Encycl.  Ketig.  Knowl. 
II.  999  The  estates  of  Count  Wittgenstein,  the  refuge  of  all 
separatists  and  mystics. 

tvjunsf.  1859  ROSSE  Index  of  Dates,  Shtites,  or  Sepa- 
ratists, the  name  given  to  the  Mohammedan  sectaries,  who 
venerate  Ali  as  the  rightful  successor  of  the  prophet. 

C.  Applied  to  those  Wcsleyan  Methodists  who 
in  1795-7  advocated  separation  from  the  Church 
of  England. 

1859  T.  P.  BUNTING  Lift  Jabez  Bunting  I.  vi.  87  The 
former  class  held  strictly  to  Wesley's  long  and  latest  de- 
claration, that  his  Preachers  were  mere  Laymen..,  while 
the  Separatists  either  took  the  low  ground  of  denying  that 
the  mere  dispensation  of  the  Sacraments  implied  any  such 
assumption,.. or  [etc.]. 

d.  U.  S.  A  member  of  ( a  communistic  religious 
society  (disbanded  in  1898)  of  German  Protestant 
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SEPARATISTIC. 

peasants,  who  separated  from  the  state  church  of 
Germany,  emigrated,  and  settled  at  Zoar,  Ohio, 
in  1817;  also  known  as  Zoarites  and  the  Zoar 
community'  (Webster,  1911). 

1875  NORDHOFF  Corn  mutt.  Sac.  U.  S.  99  The  Society  of 
Separatists  at  Zoar. 

e.  ?  Adopted  as  the  designation  of  a  particular 
sect. 

1821  Monthly  Repos.  Apr.  254/2  House  of  Commons 
April  12. ..Mr.  J.  Smith  presented  a  petition  from  a  body 
of  Christian  people,  dissenters  from  the  Protestant  Church, 
residing  in  London,  who  were  denominated  '  Separatists*. 

2.  Often  interpreted  to  mean  :  One  who  holds 
himself  apart  from  others  on  the  ground  of  superior 
piety.  Hence  used  to  render  the  etymological 
meaning  of  Pharisee. 

1620  E.  BLOUNT  Hor&  Subsec.  59  The  Separatists,  or 
Sanctified,  as  they  terme  themselves.  1624  T.  GODWYN 
Moses  fy  Aaron  I.  x.  (1625)  44  We  may  English  them  [sc. 


(1640)  494  Both  these,  the  present  Sadduce,  the  carnall 
Atheist,  and  the  present  Pharisee,  the  Separatist.  (11652 
EROME  Cerent  Card,  iv,  i,  A  great  Separatist  that  is  now 
writing  a  book  against  playing  at  IJarlibreak,  moulding 
of  Cocklebread,  and  such  like  prophane  exercises.  1661 
SOUTH  Semi.  (1823)  II.  336  So  that  the  words  amount  to 
this,  that  St.  Paul,  before  he  was  a  Christian,  was  a  rigid 


separatists  do  but  echo  the  same  note.  1833  S.  HOOLE 
Disc.  xii.  150  The  acknowledged  offender  on  whom  this 
self-congrntulating  separatist  looks  down  with  scorn  and 
abhorrence.  1866  ANNIE  HARWOOD  tr.  De  Prtsst'ttstTs  Jesus 
Christ  i.  iii.  83  The  pious  party,  henceforward  designated 
by  the  name  of  Pharisees,  or  separatists, 
t  b.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1645  PAGITT  Heresioer.  (ed.  2}  33  Separatists,  a  kind  of 
Anabaptists  so  called,  oecause  they  pretended  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  world. 

3.  One    who     advocates     political    separation ; 
applied,  e.  g.  to  the  supporters  of  the  secession  of 
the  Southern   States  from    the   United   States   in 
1860-61,  and  (by  opponents)  to  the  advocates  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

1871  Daily  Ne-vs  21  Sept.,  The  Reichsrath . . declared 
that  the  Potockt  Ministry  was  throwing  itself  too  plainly 
into  the  arms  of  separatists.  1885  Daily  Tel.  9  Sept. 
(Cassell),  The  Separatists  know.. that  they  have  nothing  to 
expect  either  from  the  Radical  or  the  Whig  section  of  the 
Liberal  party.  1886  LD.  R.  CHURCHILL  Sp.  at  Manch. 
3  Mar.,  (1889)  II.  23  Members  of  that  party  might  be  known 
as  Unionists.  Our  opponents  are  the  party  of  separation, 
and  they  may  be  known  as  'Separatists'.  1886  Pall  Mall 
Gaz.  16  Aug.  6/1  The  majority  of  the  Separatists— as  the 
Times  delights  to  call  those  who  voted  for  the  second 
reading  [of  the  Home  Rule  Bill].  1887  Spectator  2  July 
888/2  'Separatist'  simply  describes  what  Unionists  believe 
must  be  the  outcome  of  Home-rule, 

4.  nonce-use.  A  causer  of  separation. 

18. .  M.  ARNOLD  (Webster  1911^  Science  has  and  will  long 
have  to  be  a  divider  and  separatist,  breaking  arbitrary  and 
fanciful  connections. 

B.  attrib.  (quasi-tf^'.)  and  adj.  That  is  a  sepa- 
ratist ;  pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  characteristic 
of  separatists,  a.  In  ecclesiastical  sense  (see  A.  1 , 2). 

1830  PUSEV  Hist.  Eng.  u.  392  The  same  formularism . .  will 
always  much  more  appear  in  the  smaller  separatist  parties. 
b.  In  political  sense  (see  A.  3). 

1864  Realm  6  Apr.  i  The  Hungarian  regiments  are  com- 
posed  of  men. -in  no  way  interested  in  any  revolutionary  or 
ieparatist  designs  of  the  latter  [Magyars].  1869  KAWLINSON 
Anc.  Hist.  168  The  tendency  of  the  Greek  States,  in  spite 
of  their  separatist  leanings.  1886  Nat.  Rev.  Mar.  83  The 
Separatist  movement  conducted  by  Mr.  Parnell.  1887 
CHAMBERLAIN  Sp.  15  Apr,  Sp.  frisk  Question  (1890)  25  The 
organ  of  the  Separatist  party.  1901  A^.  Amer.  Rev.  Feb. 
204  A  man  who  saw  that  the  future  of  the  United  States 
hinged  on  the  one  question,  whether  the  national  should 
prevail  over  the  separatist  principle. 

Separatistic  (se:paratrstik),  a.  [f.  SEPARA- 
TIST +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
separation.  So  t  Se  parati'stical  a. 

1610  R.  BERNARD  Plain  Evid.  29  Mr.  Smith  a  Separa- 
tjsticall  ErronisL  1830  PUSEV  Hist.  Eng.  \\.  292  Regula- 
tions intended  only  to  check  a  fanatic  or  separatistic  spirit. 
1891  CuEVNEpr/i'.  Psalter  \\\i.  428  The  growth  of  a  mystic 
yet  separatistic  spiritual  religion. 

Separative  (se-par^iv),  a.  (*£.)  [a.  F.  stfpa- 
ratif  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or  directly  ad,  late 
L.  stparativus,  f.  L.  separd- re :  see  SEPABATE  v. 
and  -IVE.] 

1.  Tending  to  separate  or  to  cause  separation. 

1592  TIM  ME  Ten  Eng.  Lepers  A  4  b,  A  Leprosie  is.,  a' 
fearefull,  lothsome,  contagious  and  separative  maladie.  1645 
RUTHERFORD  Trial ^  Tri.  Faith  iii.  15  Grace  is  separative, 
and  singleth  out  one  of  many.  1661  BOYLE  Scept.  Chemist 
i.  99  That.. eminent  Experiment  of  the  Separative  Virtue 
of  ex  t  ream  Cold,  that  was  made . .  in  Nova  Zembla.  a  1774 
GOLDSM.  Sun'.  Exp.  Philos.  (1776)  II.  364  We  ought  now. . 
to  inquire  how  it  comes  that  every  object  hath  this  separa- 
tive power  over  the  particles  of  light;  how  it  imbibes  one 
colour,  while  it  copiously  reflects  another  ?  iSax  LAMB  Elia 
Ser.  i.  Imperf.  Sympathiest  The  spirit  of  the  synagogue  is 
essentially  separative.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii. 
55  The  uniting  influence  was  stronger  than  the  separative. 
1893  PULSKORD  Loyalty  to  Christ  II.  231  The  fond,  com- 
fortable feeling. .that  we  are  better  than  others,  is.. separa- 
tive alike  from  God  and  man. 


476 

t  b.  absol.  as  sb.  Obs. 

1650  HUBBERT  PHI  Formality^  It  is  such  a  separative, 
that  it  divorce th  the  pre-reputation  of  all  thy  actions. 

2.  Gram,  f  a.  Applied  to  certain  functions  of 
the    genitive    (see    qoot,)      b.  Of    conjunctions : 
Alternative,  disjunctive. 

1845  JELF  Gram.  Grk.  Lang.  §  530  II.  156  Separative  Geni- 
tive. . .  All  verbs  expressing  any  notion  of  removal,  separa* 
tion,  departure •,  rising  from >  may  have  a  genitive  of  the 
point  whence  these  began.  1888  KENNEDY  Revised  Lat. 
Primer  (IQOO)  §  177  Co-ordinative  Conjunctions  are  Con- 
nective :.  .Separative. 

3.  Nat.  Hist.  Of  a  mark  or  character :  Affording 
ground  for  establishing  a  separate  species  or  group. 

1865  Reader  23  Dec.  716  This  learned  and  popular  author 
stands  out  firmly  and  solidly  for  an  insurmountable,  unsur- 
passable, separative  distinction  between  man  and  brute. 

Hence  Se-paratively  adv.,  Separative  ness. 

1789  Trijler  No.  41.  528  Individuals  should  separatively 
collect  from  observation  and  religion  the  art  of  life  best  cal- 
culated for  their  own  real  felicity.  1901  G.  MATHESON  in 
Expositor  Aug.  107  To  the  mind  of  the  Jew,  the  man  who 
of  all  others  emphasized  the  holiness  of  God,  the  distinctive 
feature  of  this  holiness  was  its  separatlveness. 

Separator  (se-par^taj).  Also  separator,  [a. 
late  L.  separator^  agent-n.  f.  L.  scparare  to  SEPA- 
RATE.] 

1.  One  who  or  something  which  separates ;  spec. 
t  one  who  separates  from  the  Church,  a  separatist 
(common  in  the   I7thc.);    a  critic  who  ascribes 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  different  authors  (trans! . 
of  Gr.  xwpifav  :  see  CHOBIZONTES). 

1607  Scholast.  Disc.agst.  Antichrist  u.  vi.  74  The  scandal 
which  the  ceremonies  giue  to  the  Separators  is  greater  then 
that  which  is  giuen  by  images  to  Turks.  1608  BERNARD 
Chr.  Advert.  48  ntarg.i  The  grieuous  sinnes  of  the  Separa- 
tors. 1684  BAXTER  Twelve  Argum.  §  24.  42  Are  these  no 
Scandals?  or  not  greater  than  offending  or  displeasing  the 
dissenting  Separators?  1842  EMERSON  Transcend.  Wks. 
(Uohn)  II.  285  This  retirement  does  not  proceed  from  any 
whim  on  the  part  of  these  separators.  1860  Bp.  WILDER- 
FORCE  Addr.  Cand.  Ordin.  227  In  such  cases,  the  least 
offences  are  great  separators,  and . .  angry  tempers  need  to  be 
handled  with  the  gentlest  and  most  discerning  touch.  1878 
Examiner  2  Mar.  273/1  So  Professor  Jebb  is  a  '  separater  ' 
and  to  a  certain  extent  a  follower  of  Wolf.  1890  Illitstr. 
Lond.  Neu<s.  27  Dec.  Sio/2  The  terminator  of  delights,  the 
separator  of  companions,  the  desolator  of  abodes. 

2.  //.  The  four  teeth,  two  in  each  jaw,  between 
the  two  central  and  the  outer  incisor-teeth  of  a 
horse.   1 0bs. 

1717  HOPE  tr.de  Sotttystfs  Contpl.  Horseman, 


.  ,  ,  . 

Rust.  (ed.  3)  s.v.  Teeth,  The  Middle-teeth  or  Separators 
(so  called  because  they  separate  the  Nippers  from  the 
Corner- tee  ill).  1808  Compl.  Crazier  (ed.  3)  Introd.  20  When 
the  horse  is  coming  four  years  old  he  loses  his  four  separa. 
ters  or  middle  teeth. 

3.  An  instrument  or  appliance  for  separating,  a. 
An  apparatus  for  separating  grain  from  refuse,  or 
for  separating  the  various  sizes  of  grain. 

1830  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  I.  347  After  leaving  the 
cooling  floor  the  grain  is  let  into  the  separator.     1880  J.  W. 
HILL  Guide  Agric.  Implements  5  Combined  Double  Aspi- 
rator, Separator,  and  Smutter.     1884  Bath  Herald  27  Dec. 
6/4  From  the  silos  the  wheat  runs  into  a  separator,  which 
extracts  the  large  and  small  refuse  and  dirt.     Ibid.,  In  the 
purifying  process  the  grain  passes  over  a  magnetic  separator 
..which  is  sure  to  attract  and  hold  fast,  .pieces  of  iron  [etc.]. 

b.   Weaving.   —  RAVE  sb.~  3. 

1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Silk  Manuf.  220  The  instrument  used 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  threads  of  the  warp  and  of 
spreading  them  regularly  upon  the   yarn-roll   is   called   a 
separator  or  ravel.     1842  [see  RAVEL  sb.*].     1845  Encycl. 
Metrop.  VIII.  734/1    In   the  beaming,  the   weaver   some- 
times employs  a  rude  sort  of  instrument  called  a  separator 
or  ravel. 

C.    —  cream- separator  (see  CREAM  sd.2  7). 
1884  [see  cream-separator}.    1887  Daily  News  20  May  6/5 
A  separator  takes  in  the  milk  hot  from,  the  cow,  whirls  it 
round  at  a  great  speed,  and  in  two  minutes  the  cream  flows 
out  at  one  pipe  and  the  milk  at  another. 

d.  A  partition,  a  plate  interposed  between  com- 
partments, e.  g.  in  a  voltaic  battery,  a  beehive,  etc. 

1881  T.  W.  COWAN  Bee  Keepers  Guide  Bk.  viii.  43  Never 
use  sections  without  separators.  1887  Fall  Mall  Gaz. 
12  Aug.  10^2  The  plates  are  zinc  and  carbon,  the  zinc  being 
immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid— the  carbon  in  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  A  porous  separator  keeps  the  liquids 
apart,  save  for  diffusion  through  its  pores.  1889  Anthony's 
Phctogr.  BulL  II.  51  These  pieces  of  paper,  or  thin  card, 
can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  slide,  thus  acting  as  a  sepa- 
rater and  preventing  breakage  when  they  are  carried  about 

e.  Telegraphy.     (Seequot.) 

1891  Man.  Instr.  Army  Ttlegr.  86  Separators  provide  a 
simple  means  of  doubling  the  capacity  for  work  of  a  tele- 
graph line,  by  providing  on  the  same  wire  Morse  and  vibra- 
tion circuits  which  are  independent  of  each  other. 

f.  A  contrivance  for  separating  water  from  steam. 
1834  N.  W.  CUNDY  Inland  Transit  74  The  purpose  of 

the  separator  is  to  disengage  or  separate  the  water  from  the 
steam  in  which  it  is  mechanically  suspended.  1855  LV  K. 
CLARK  Railway  Mack.  152/2  Edwards'  Separator,  for  dis- 
engaging Priming.  1901  Feilden's  Mag.  IV.  415  A  cylin- 
drical water  separator. 

g.  In  various  applications. 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.)  Separator,  i.  A  machine 
for  separating,  with  the  aid  of  water  or  air,  materials  of 
different  specific  gravity.. .2.  Any  machine  for  separating 
materials,  as  the  magnetic  separator,  for  separating  magne- 
tite from  its  gangue.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  51/1  Au- 
tomatic Rain-water  Separators,  to  reject  the  foul  and  btore 
the  clean  water  from  root.  1889  Anthony^  Photogr.  Dull. 


SEPELITION. 

II.  312  The  centrifugal  separator,  .is  an  apparatus.. em- 
ployed by  manufacturers  who  want  to  separate  relatively 
heavy  matters  suspended  in  a  liquid. 

4.  Math. 

1869  CAVLEY  Math.  Papers  (1894)  VII.  402  The  parallel 
through  S  to  a  ray  meets  the  sphere  in  two  points,  poles  of 
a  great  circle  which  I  call  a  'separator*. 

5.  attrib. 

1896  BRANNT  Anim,  fy  Veg.  Fats  II.  313  The  oil.  .is, how- 
ever, still  mixed  with  some  water,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  means  of  a  separator  funnel.  1897  Daily  News  23  Feb. 
7/6  One  of  the  engineers  went  to  open  the  port  bulkhead 
stop  valve,  when  a  separator  pipe  burst. 

llencc  Se'paratress. 

1630  A*.  Johnson? s  Kingd.  $  Commw.  117  The  Severne, 
the  separatresse  of  Wales  and  England. 

Separatory  (se-par^tsri),  sb.  ?  Obs.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Sfparatdriumj  f.  L.  scparare  to  separate : 
see  -ORV.  Cf.  F.  sdparatoire^\  An  instrument  for 
separating  ;  spec,  in  various  uses  (see  quots.). 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,^  Separatory,  the  Chizel  or  Instru- 
ment, wherewith  Chyrurgeons  cut  out  the  peeces  of  bones, 
left  between  the  holes,  which  they  bore  with  a  Trepan.  1684 
tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Commit,  vm.  296  Such  especially  is  the 
Liver,  the  Colatory,  Serve  and  Separatory  of  the  Bile.  1706 
PHILLIES  (ed.  Kersey),  Separatory. . .  Also  a  Chymical  Vessel 
for  separating  Oil  from  Water.  1791  G.  WHLLIS  Motherly*  s 


Med.  Diet,  (ed.  3),  A  separatory. ..The  name  of  an  instru- 
ment for  separating  the  pericranium  from  the  cranium;  also 
a  chemical  vessel  for  separating  liquors.  1855  DUNGLISON 
Med.  Lex.  s.  v.,  A  Separatory.  .is  a  pharmaceutical  vessel 
for  separating  fluids  of  different  densities  fro 


from  each  other. 


Se'paratory,  a.    [ad.  mod.L.  s&af 
f.   L.  separdre  to  separate:   see   -OBY.]     Having 

the  function  of  separating. 

1715  CHEYNE  Philos.  Princ,  I.  vi.  (ed.  2)  298  The  Lacteals 
are  the  emissary  Vessels  or  separatory  Ducts.  1896  BRANNT 
Anim.  fy  Veg.  Fats  1. 14  The  oldest  method  of  determining 
the  percentage  of  fat  is  by  means  of  a  separatory  funnel. 

II  Separatrix  (separ^-triks).  [late  L.,  fern. 
agent-n.  f.  separdre  to  SEPABATE. 

The  feminine  is  in  apposition  with  linea  line,  understood.] 

1 1.  a.  The  mark  (originally  L, later  I),  formerly 
used  to  separate  the  figures  representing  decimals 
from  those  representing  integers;  now  superseded 
by  the  decimal  point,  b.  (See  quot.  1771.)  Obs. 

1660  J.  MOORE  Arith.  n  But  the  best  and  most  distinct 
way  of  distinguishing  them  [sc.  Decimals]  is  by  a  rectangu- 
lar line  after  the  place  of  the  unit,  called  Seperatrix.  Ibid. 
13  Therefore  in  writing  of  decimall  parts  let  the  seperatrix  be 
always  used.  1771  LUCKOMBB  Hist.  Printing  286  The  Se- 
paratrix, or  rule  between  the  Numerator  and  Denominator 
[of  fractions]. 

2.  Proof-correction.     (See  quot.) 

1892  A.  OLDKIELD  Man.  Typog.  iii,  A  wrong  letter  is  noted 
by  a  stroke  being  drawn  through  and  the  proper  letter 
written  on  the  margin  with  a  stroke  after  it.  This  stroke 
is  placed  after  all  corrections  to  keep  the  various  marks 
separate.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  separatrix. 

3.  The  line   separating   light   and   shade   on   a 
partly  illuminated  surface.    Cf.  TERMINATOR  2. 

In  recent  Diets. 

t  Separe,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-6  sepayre  ;  5  pa. 
pple.  sepered.  [a.  F.  separe-r  (i4th  c.),  ad.  L. 
scparare :  see  SEPARATE  v.  and  SEVER.]  To 
separate  :  a.  trans,  (and  reft.}. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  181  And  therfore,  syth  that  God  hath 
assembled  them,  no  man  mortal  pu^t  not  to  separe  them. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Avian  xiv.  (1889)  233  The  lyon.. 
maade  them  to  be  separed  eche  one  fro  other.  And  whanne 
they  were  sepered,  the  lyon  wente,  and  toke  one  of  them. 
c  1489  —  Blanchardyn  xxxv.  131  After  dyuerse  talkynke.. 
they  sepayred  hemsylf,&  toke  leue  of  eche  other.  1509  WAT- 
SON Ship  of  Fools  xxiv.  (1517)  Fvij  b,  Whan  that  god  shall 
separe  the  body  from  the  soule.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  3  Esdr. 
iv.  17  Men  cannot  be  separed  from  wemen. 
b.  intr. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xix.  441  Lordes,  ye  doo 
not  well  for  to  separe  thus  the  one  from  the  other.  1541 
COPLAND  Guydotts  Quest.  Chirurg.  D  ij,  In  some  places  the 
veynes  do  separe  from  the  arteres.  And  the  arteres  be 
founde  w'out  veynes. 

fSe'parist.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  SEPARE  P.+-9T.J 

=  SEPARATIST. 

1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  (1871)  15  love  separat  me  from 
these  Separate.  1641  LD.  BROOKE  Eng.  Episc.  u.  vi.  90  The 
Separist  is  subdivided  too,  as  they  say,  into  Separatist  and 
Semi-separatist.  1700  Labour  in  Vain  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1745) 
VI.  353  In  contradiction  to  the  present  thought,  My  sole 
Opinion  signifieth  Nought;  'Tis  over-rul'd,  and  I  am  surely 
cast,  Which  proves  the  Fate  of  Separists  at  last. 

Hence  t  Separl'stic,  f  Separi'stical  adjs.  = 
SEPARATISTIC,  -AL  adjs. 

1633  HEVWOOD  Eng.  Trav,  Ep.  Ded.,  If  they  haue  beene 
vilened  of  late  by  any  Sepansticalt  humorist.  1653  R. 
BAILLIE  Dissuas.  I'ind.  (1655)  15  A  part  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
Separistick  congregation. 

Sepawn,  Sepayre,  var.  ff.  SDPAWN,  SEPARE  v. 

tSepellble,  a.  0/>s.-°  [ad.  L.  sepellbilis,  f. 
sepdire  to  bury  :  see  -IDLE.]  That  may  be  buried, 

1721  BAILEY,  1755  JOHNSON,  SepilibU\&£\. 

t  Sep elite,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  sepelit-, 
rare  ppl.  stem  of  sepdire  to  bury.]  =  SEPULT  v. 

'577  Will  of  E.  Prestivich  (Hulrne,  Manchester)  14  Oct., 
My  body  to  be  sepilited  or  buried  within  the  Parish  Church. 

t  Sepeli'tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  med.L.  sepe- 
lltio,  f.  sepelire  to  bury.]  Burial. 

1637  BP.  HALL  Strut,  xxxi.  Wks.  1808  V.  44°  The  other 
extreme  is  of  them  who  do  so  over-honour  the  dead,  that  they 
abridge  some  parts  of  them  of  a  due  sepelition. 


SEPHARDI. 

Separate,  -ation,  etc.  :  obs.  ff.  SEPARATE,  etc. 
II  Sephardi  (srfaud*).  Plural.  Sephardiiu 
(-d/m),  -din  (-din),  [mod.  Heb,  'ncD  s°-phardl^ 
f.  Tier  sephdraiiI  the  name  of  a  country  mentioned 
only  Obad.  20,  and  identified  by  the  Rabbins  with 
Spain.]  A  Spanish  or  Portuguese  Jew,  a  Jew  of 
Spanish.or  Portuguese  descent.  Also  attrib.  Hence 
Sepha'rdic  a.,  pertaining  to  the  Se]>hardim. 

1851  MAYHKW  Lend.  Labour  II.  125  The  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Congregation  of  Jews,  who  are  also  called 
Sephardin.  1866  ENGEL  Nat.  Mus.  i  The  synagogical 
hymns  of  the  Sephardic  Jews.  1891  ZANGWILL  Childr. 
Ghetto  I.  3  The  pioneer  colony  of  wealthy  Sephardim,  de- 
scendants of  the  Spanish  crypto- Jews  who  had  reached 
England  via  Holland.  1901  Daijy  Chron.  27  Dec.  4/4  The 
loans  which  Charles  II.,  while  in  exile,  received  from  Se- 
phardi Jews  at  Amsterdam. 

Sephen  (se'fen).  Also  sephin.  [a.  mod.L. 
sephen  (specific  name),  a.  Arab.  ^iL,  safan  sha- 
green.] A  kind  of  sting-ray.  Also  attrib. 

1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  460  The  Red  Sea  swarms  with 
divers  kinds  of  huge  sharks  and  skate.. .The  sephin  is  one 
of  its  own  children.  1870  SIM.MONDS  Comtnerc.  Prod.  Sea 
362  Galuchat  or  Sephen  skin,  from  the  back  of  the  Ilyfolo' 
phns  Sephen  and  Try-on  Sephen  Cloq.  Ibid.,  The  best 
galuchat,or  what  we  should  call  shagreen,  is  made  from  the 
skin  of  the sephen,  which  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
II  Sepliiroth.  (se-fir0J>),  //.  Karely  in  siug. 
sephira.  [late  Heb.  nn»CD  scphird£h,  sing. 
HTEC  fpkir&i  t  ICD  saphar  to  number.]  In  the 
philosophy  of  the  Cabbala,  the  ten  hypostati/,ed 
attributes  or  emanations  by  means  of  which  the 
Infinite  (mo  px  eht  soph)  enters  into  relation  with 
the  finite. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Artes  cii.  184  The 
Doctours  of  the  Hebrewes  say  that  this  beast  [the  a>s]  is 
an  example  of  fortitude . . ,  and  that  his  influence  dependeth 
on  Scphiroth)  whiche  is  called  Hockma,  that  is  to  say, 
wisdome.  1684  T.  UUKNET  Th.  Earth  n.  ix.  282  One  Head 
in  this  Cabala  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Sephiroth.  1795 
T.  MAURICE  Hindostan  I.  i.  i.  72  Their  \sc.  the  Rabbins} 
devout  and  rapturous  expressions  concerning  the  three  great 
Sephiroth.  1847  SOANF.  New  Curios.  Lit.  II.  76  This  know- 
ledge was  in  fact  the  original  and  proper  Cabala,  according 
to  which.. a  number  of  Sephiroths,  /Eons,  or  Emanations, 
flowed  from  God.  1855  SMEDLEY  Occult  Sciences  122  The 
seven  names  or  sephira  of  the  Hebrew  Talmud.  1881 
O'SHAUGHNESSY  Songs  of  IVorkerrfi  En  Soph  was  manifest, 
. .  but  splendour  covered  Him  ;  And  circles  of  the  Sephiroth 
tenfold,  Vast  and  mysterious,  intervening  rolled.  1900  AVw 
Century  Rev.  VII.  376  In  their  totality  these  ten  sephiroth 
represent  and  are  called  the  Primordial  or  Archetypal 
man,  Adam  Kadmon..  .The  seventh  and  eighth  sephiroth, 
Firmness  and  Splendonr^s^^  the  two  legs. .  .Kingd<>mt  or 
Shekinah,  the  tenth  sephira,  represents  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  archetypal  man. 

Hence  Sephiric  (in  recent  Diets.),  Sephiro- 
t(h)ic  adjs.)  pertaining  to  the  Sephiroth. 

1873  LELAND  Egypt.  Sketch*bk.  210  Matter  cabalistic,  arche- 
typal, sephirolic,  metaphysical,  ideal,  and  divine.  1900  Sc-v 
Century  Rev.  VII.  379  The  following  may  be  taken  as  the 
characteristic  teaching  of  the  Kabbalah  :— .  .2.  All  that  we 
perceive  or  know  is  of  the  sepbjrothic  type. 

Sepia  (sfpia.).  Also  6-7  seepia,  9  eeppia. 
[a.  L.  sepiat  a.  Gr.  <njnia. 

The  Latin  word  gave  It.  sej>j>ia,  F.  seek*:,  Sp.jibia,  Pg. 
siba  ;  F.  stpia  in  sense  2  is  from  It.,  as  is  prob.  also  the 
Kng.  word  in  that  sense.] 

L  The  cuttle-fish ;  now  rare  exc.  Zool.  a  cuttle 
of  the  genus  Sepia  or  family  Sepiidx ;  also,  the 
genus  itself. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agripj>a's  Van.  Artes  10  b,  They 
seeke  in  Aristotle  an  easines,  they  reproue  his  darkenes, 
and  call  him  Sepia  \marg.  A  fishe  called  a  CuttellJ.  1589 
Pasquifs  Ret.  C  j  b,  They  are  the  very  Spawnes  of  the  fi>h 
Sxpia,  where  the  streame  is  cleere.  .they  vomit  vp  yncku 
to  trouble  the  waters.  1607  WALKINGTON  Optic  Glass  \.  B, 
The  Sepia's  inkie  humor.  1683  CAVE  Ecclesiastici  333 
Like  the  Fish  Sepia,  which  being  in  danger  to  be  taken  by 
the  Fisherman,  throws  out  abundance  of  black  Matter, 
which  discolouring  the  Water  all  about,  it  safely  escapes 
under  that  Covert.  175*  J.  HILL  Hist,  A/tint.  97  The  body 
of  the  Sepia  is  of  an  oblong  figure  and  depressed.  1772 
PENNANT  Syn.Quadrvp.  242  They.. feed  on  lobsters,  fish, 
Stpij,  and  shell  fish.  1836  BUCKLAND  Geol.  <y  Min.  xv.  §  2 
(1837)  I.  507  [The  ink-bags]  contain  the  fluid  which  the 
living  sepia  emits  in  the  moment  of  alarm.  1839  T.  BKALK 
Nat.  Hist.  Sperm  Whale  58  The  internal  shell  oft  he  common 
sepia  is  large  and  broad.  1859-62  SIR  J.  RICHARDSON,  etc. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  (1868)  II.  315  The  Common  Sepia  or  Cuttle- 
fish (Sepia  officinalis}. 

2.  A  pigment  of  a  rich  brown  colour  (used  in 
monochrome  water-colour  painting)  prepared  from 
the  inky  secretion  of  the  cuttle-fish ;  the  colour 
of  this  pigment.  Also  called  Roman  sepia. 

iSat  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing,  etc.  ii.  102  Water-colour 
sketches  performed  entirely  m  seppia,  or  bistre,  or  any 
brown  colour.  1842  B'NKSS  BUNSEN  in  Hare  7,^(1879)  II. 
ii.  46  Her  outlines  are  in  pen  and  sepia,  like  Flaxman's. 
1861  HL-LME  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  n.  m.  ii.  82  The  pigment 
used  in  water  colour  painting  and  known  as  Roman  Sepia. 
1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  \\\\t  This  shall  be  in  sepia. 
It's  a  sweet  material  to  work  with. 

b.  The  inky  secretion  itself,  rare. 
1886  Globe  27  Oct.  (Cassell),  Nobody  who  has  not  tasted  the 
great  cuttle-fi^h,  his  feelers  cut  up  and  stewed  in  the  black 
ink  or  sepia  which  serves  him,  apparently,  for  blood,  can 
imagine  how  good  he  is. 

O.  ellipt.  A  sepia  drawing.     [So  Fr.] 
1863  L'/*  In  Xoruiandy  I.  169  Will  you  shew  the  sepias  to 
this  gentleman  ? 
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3.  In  full  sepia  bone  :  CtHtle-bonc,  esp.  as  used 
in  pharmacy,  etc. ;    =  SEPIUM. 

f  1840  F.  D.  UKXXKTT  Xnrr.  Whaling  Voy.  1 1.  App.  290  The 
Interior  of  the  back  [of  the  Flying-Squid]  contains  an  elastic 
horny  rod,  or  substitute  for  the  '  sepia  bone '  that  occupies 
the  same  part  in  some  other  tribes  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

4.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  =-.  Of  the  colour  of  sepia ; 
drawn  in  sepia.     Also  Comb.,  as  sepia-colour v</, 
-£ycJt  -like>  -tinted  aiijs. 

1827  HONK  Table  J<k.  I.  445  A  sepia  drawing.  1849  C. 
BRONTE  Shirley  xi,  Rich  in  crayon  touches  and  sepia  lights 
and  shades.  1875  R.  Ii.  SIIARPE  Catal.  Singes  Brit.  Mas. 
154  'Ihe  primary-coverts,  .inclining  to  sepia-brown.  1896 
Century  Mag.  1,1.  799/1  Dark-haired,  sepia-eyed.  1899 
CAGNEY  tr.  you  JaksctisClin.  Diagn.  (.ed.  4)  78  A  sepia-like 
decomposition  product. 

Se place an  (s/pi,£-Jan\  a.  and  sl>.  7.ool.  [f. 
mod.L.  Sepitueitst  f.  SEPIA:  see  -ACEOUS.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  a  member  of,  the  group  Scpiacca  of 
cuttle-fishes.  Also  Sepia  'ceous  a, 

1842  Penny  CycL  XXII.  360/2  The  borders  of  the  mantle 
or  of  the  sac  of  the  Sepiaceans.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lt.:i-., 
Si-piaceits.  .sepiaueous. 

tSe'pian,  a.   06s~l     [f.  SEPIA  + -AN.]     Inky. 

1631  FULLER  David's  Heinous  Sin  xx.xii,  Sepiun  juice  did 
sink  Into  his  spongy  paper. 

Sepic  (srpik,  se'pik),  a.  rarc~°.  [f.  SEPIA  +  -ir,] 

1879  \VEissTEK_Suppl.,  6V/«r,  pertaining  to  sepia  ;  done  in 
sepia,  as  a  drawing. 

Sepiment  (sc'piment).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[ad.  L.  s?pirncnt-itmt  f.  scpirt  to  hed^e,  f.  sepcs 
hedge.]  A  hedge,  fence,  pale. 

1656  ULOUXT  Gli>ss<igt:t  Scpinicnt^  an  hedge,  pale,  mound 
or  inclosure.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  11.  xi.  §  3.  279  Such 
things  as  are  used  for  the  fencing  of  I'l.ices  ;  Sepiment,  Wall, 
Pale,  Fence,  Enclosure,  Fold,  Muumi.  1905  Longmans 
Mttf.  July  272  That  hedge,  its  [an  orchard's]  MHithcm 
Sepiment.  .is  a  huge  mass  of  bramble. 

fb.  tram/,  aud_/%-.  Something  that  encloses  or 
guards. 

1660  WATERHOI:SE  Arms  <%•  Arm.  16  Making  the  sepiment 
of  skyn  which  man  is  bounded  with  a  symbol  of  his  Mor- 
tality. \fy%  Lively  Oracles  ii.  §  27  A  farther  testimony  and 
sepiment  to  which,  were  the  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  and  Greek 
versions. 

Sepioid  (srpi,oid\  Zool.  [f.  SEPIA +  -OID.] 
A  cuttle-fish  of  or  related  to  the  genus  Sepia. 

1857  AGASSIZ  Contrib.  Nat.  Hist.  U.  S.  I,  47  In  the  class 
of  Cephalopoda,  that  of  the  Sepioids.  1893  Proc.  Boston 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XXVI.  121  The  sepioids  may  be  convergent 
with  belemnoids. 

II  Sepiola  (s/pai'tHa).  Zool.  Also  anglicized  se- 
piole  (of.  Y.  sepiole,  Cuvier).  [L.,  dim.  of  SEPIA.] 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  small  cuttle-fishes. 

[1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  282  The  sepiola,  or  small 
cuttte,  with  a  short  body,  rounded  at  the  bottom.]  1835 
KIRBY  Hab.  #  Inst.  Anini.  II.  xvii.  105  In  some  genera,  as 
the  poulpe  and  sepiole,  besides  eight  shorter  arms,  there  is 
a  pair  of  very  long  ones.  1841  Penny  Cycl.'X.'£\.  255  Some 
[naked  cephalopods]  are  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  others 
• — the  Sepwlst  for  instance — very  small. 

Sepiolite  (srpuflait).  GeoL  [ad.  G.  sepiolith 
(Glocker  1847),  f.  Gr.  vrjvtov  SEPIUM  :  see  -LITE.] 
Meerschaum. 

1854  DANA  Syst.  Mitt.  (ed.  4)  II.  277.  1873  DAWSON  Life's 
Dawn  v.  118  The  great  beds  of  sepiolite  in  the. .Tertiary 
strata  of  Europe. 

Sepiostaire  (sfpWfctc*-*),  Zool.  Also  in 
shortened  form  sepiost.  [ad.  ^.  Sepiostaire  t  f.  Gr. 
vrj-nia  SEPIA  +  varovv  bone  +  -aire  (cf.  -ARY) J  — 
CUTTLE-BONE, 

1836  BUCKLAND  Geol.  (^  Mitt.  11.67  Sepia  officinalis,  shew- 
ing  the  position  of  the  internal  shell  or  sheath  (Sepiostaire) 
within  the  dorsal  portion  of  its  sac.  1877  HUXLEV  Anat. 
Inv,  Anim.  viii.  540  The  sepiostaire  or  *  cuttle  bone '..is 
composed  of  a  broad  plate  answering  to  the  pen.  1888 
KOLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Amin.  Life  458. 

II  Sepium  (srpii'm).  Also  in  Gr.  form  sepiou. 
[mod.L.,  a.  Gr,  arjitiov.]  Cuttle-bone. 

[1751  Chambers*  Cycl.,  Sepium,  Scpise  os,  or  testa,  cuttle- 
fish bone  is  a  white.. testaceous  substance.]  1835-6  Todays 
Cyct.  Anat.  I.  546/1  The  Sepium  or  Cuttle-bone  is  a  well- 
known  substance,  and  formerly  figured  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dica  as  an  antacid.  1895  A.  H.CooKE  Molluscs  xiii.  (Cambr. 
Nat.  Hist.)  380  The  sepion  or  '  cuttle-bone '  runs  the  whole 
length  and  width  of  the  body. 

t  Seplasiary.  Qbs*    [ad.  late  L.  $ipAsiSrm^ 

f.  Stplasia,  name  of  a  street  in  Capua  where  per- 
fumers sold  their  wares.]     A  perfumer. 

i6$o(J.n\nLttox Paradoxt's  53  Sorcerers. . destroy  onely  by 
poyson,  which  every  common  Seplasarte  [stc]  and  petty 
Apothecary  can  imitate.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  F  160  Di*. 
till'd  out  of  herbs  by  the  Seplasiaries  or  Apothecaries.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Seplasiary,  a  compounder  or  seller  of  sweet  oint- 
ments ;  also  a  nice  effeminate  man. 

So  f  Seplasiator  rare~~*. 

1656  ULOUNT  Glossogr.t  Scplasiator,  he  that  makes  sweet 
ointments. 

Sepoltur,  obs.  form  of  SEPULTURE. 

Sepometer  (sfpp-mftai).  [f.  Gr.  a^ir-ttv  to 
rot  + -(O)METEB.]  An  instrument  for  detecting  septic 
matter  in  the  atmospheric  air. 

1876  RANSOM  K  Stethometry  App.  189  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
used  his  sepometer  and  the  test  of  permanganate  of  potash 
to  determine  the  quality  of  breathed  air. 

t  Sepone,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  &}&&*,  f,  , 
se-  apart  +  pontre  to  place.]  To  set  apart. 

1619  in  Fasti  Afard.  (1854)  Z7^  Thy  sepoiiing  of  the  aowme 
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of  fourtie  pundis  and  uther  caMialties  appointed  fur  the 
mantenance  of  the  edifice  of  the  said  umver.iitie. 

tSepO'SC,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  scposit-  (see  next), 
reduced  by  analogy  of  I'OSE  v.1  and  its  compounds.] 

1.  trans.  To  set  aside,  dismiss  from  consideration. 
iS93  HILSON  Pcrpft.  Govt.  vii.  79  If  seposing  a  litle  the 

names  of  men,  wee  examine  the  grounds  of  both  interpreta- 
tions. 1664  H.  MOKE  Myst.  Inig.  <jo  The  grand  Points  of 
the  Christian  Truth,  which,  that  Parenthesis  being  Deposed, 
do  immediately  follow. 

2.  To  set  apart  or  reserve. 

ci6og  DONNE  Lett.  (1651)  in  God  seposed  a  .seventh  of 
our  time  for  his  exterior  worship.  1610 —  Pseudo-martyr 
7  So  is  the  treasure  and  ciowne  of  Martyredome  sepo.ied  for 
them,  who  take  vp  deuoutly  the  crosses  of  this  life,  a  1614 

—  Bia(?acaTosr    (1648)    147    Having    purposely    sepns'd    the 
examples  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  fur  our  third  part.    1626 

—  Sain.  xxi.  (1640)  207  This  is  the  harmony,  thi-,  in  the 
resurrection  of  a  Christian,,  .that,  he  st-pu.se  some  times,  to 
think  of  nothing  but  God.     1641  H.  I/KSFHAXCK  Gotfs  Sak- 
i'atk  64  Gods  seposing  of  a  certain  time  for  their ..  Sancli- 
fi  cation. 

t  SepO'sit,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  scposit-,  ppl.  stem 
of  scponcre  SI:POXE.]  ^  prec.  i,  2. 

1657  W-  MOKICE  Coena  quasi  Kot^rj  Def.  v.  62  Other 
tilings  seposited  for  future  discussion.  Ibid.  xv.  n,o  Such  as 
were  under  penance,  aswell  as  Catechumen--, .  ..such  are  still 
presupposed  to  be  seposited  from  our  discourse.  1661  Ki-.i.r- 

if  AM  Lt-tt.  in  AY-sWrtM,  etc.  67  Parents,  and  the  nearest  bloiiu 
must  all  for  thi*  be  laid  by  and  sepusited. 

t  Seposi'tion.    Oi>s.     [ad.  L.  sepositioncm,  \\. 

of  action  f.  sf pone  re  SKl'oNi;.]     Setting  aside. 

1649  JKK,  TAVIOR  C,t.  J\.\-tnif>.  n.  Disc.  xi.  150  To  thU  \vr 
inn  .M  contend  with  prayer,  u'iili  actuall  dereliction  ii  hepu^i- 
tlon  of  all  our  other  alTaires.  1656  Ui.uuNi  Gloswgr. 

Sepoy  (srpoi,  s/poi-),  sipahi  ^ipa-i).  Angio- 

Indidn.  Forms :  7  seapy,  8  sepay,  aipoy, 
cephoy,  sea-poy,  8-y  seapoy,  8-  sepoy.  £.  8- 
sipahi,  9  sipahee.  [ad.  ^prob.  through  1'^. 
sipas}  Urdu  —  1'ers.  sipahi  horseman,  soldier, 
f.  sipah  army.  Cf.  F.  dpaye.  See  also  SI-AHI. 

In  the  following  quot.  the  word  is  used  in  it^.  ori^.  sen-e 
of '  horseman '. 

1682  HI-DCES  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  5;,  I  went.,  to  Kay 
Xundelall's  to  have  had  y15  Scapy,  or  iSiabob's  hurseiiian, 
consigned  to  me.] 

A  native  of  India  employed  as  a  soldier  under 
European,  csp.  Hritish,  discipline. 

1717-18  in  Iftd&'s'  Diary  (}-ls.\i\.  Soc.j  II.  p.  ccclix,  vV  Com- 
pany of  Sepoys  with  the  Colours,  Trumpets,  ami  Conn  trey 
Musiuk.  1733  in  G.  W.  Forrest  Scl.  Lett.  Bombay  Se^r. 
(Home  Ser.)  II.  55  To  make  a  thorough  survey.. of  the 
island. .,  the  number  of  the  guns  therein.. and  the  number 
of  fighting  sepoys.  Ibid.  57  That,  .the  garrison  of  Seepoys 
shall  become  the  subjects  of  the  said  Hon1''1-'  Company,  and 
remain  in  their .  .service  at  the  usual  pay  that  is  now  paid  to 
the  garrison  Seepoys  of  Bombay.  1757  J-  H.  GKOSI-:  l'<>y. 
E.  Indies  62  Sepays,  who  have  their  proper  officer>,  with 
the  titles  in  the  country. language,  all  however  under  the 
Orders  of  the  English.  1761  London  Mag".  XXX.  104  A 
body  of  about  400  Europeans,  with  a  train  of  artillery  and 
400  Seapoys.  1858  J.  15.  NOKTON  Topics  6S  On  the  22iid  of 
January,  1857,  Captain  Wright,  of  the  701!)  Bengal  native 
infantry,  informed  Major  Bontien..of  the  unpleasant  feeling 
among  the  sepoys  in  respect  to  the  cartridges.  1878  WOLSE- 
LEV  in  .V.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  134  The  dispatch  of  this 
handful  of  sepoys  from  Bombay  to  Malta. 

£.  1798  JUSTAMOND  tr.  RaynaCs  Hist.  P kilos.  I.  459 
England  has  at  present  in  India.. 54,000  sipahis  well  armed 
and  disciplined.  1809  BROUGHTON  Lett.  Ma/tratta  Camp 
iii.  (1892)  25  Many  of  our  Sipahees-.have  children  whom 
they  have .. purchased  in  this  manner.  1819  K.  HAMILTON 
Nepal  Index  362  Seapoy,  properly  Sipahi,  in  Nepal  applied 
to  irregular  armed  men  employed  in  the  police  ami  revenue. 
1850  Chainb.  Jrnl.  XIV.  344  The  escort  of  sipahees. 

b.  attrib.,  as  sepoy  band ;  sepoy  crab,  a  species 
of  crab  found  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans ; 
Sepoy  Mutiny  or  Rebellion,  a  revolt  against 
British  rule  in  India  in  1857-8. 

1763  in  Jas.  Long  Rec.  Govt,  Ft.  William  (1869)  290  (Y.) 
Captains  who  command  the  Sepoy  batallions.  1773  Town 
<V  Country  Mag.  159  E'en  wed  a  Seapoy  chief  and  mend  the 
breed.  1820  Blacfcw.  Mag.  VIII.  38  And  guard  with  Sepoy 
band  the  peaceful  vale.  1845  STOCOUELEK  Handbh.  Brit, 
htdia  (1854)  54  The  fall  of  a  European  officer  was  invariably 
the  signal  for  sepoy-faltering.  1857  W.  SINCLAIR  (.title)  The 
Sepoy  Mutinies:  their  origin  and  their  cure.  1857  Househ. 
Words  31  Jan.  105/1  Mr.  Cuming  frequently  found  sepoy- 
crabs  on  Lord  Hood's  Island  in  the  Pacific. 

Seppande,  variant  of  SHIPPEND,  creator. 
Seppia,  obs.  variant  of  SEPIA. 
Seps  (seps).     [a.  L.  seps,  a.  Gr.  aity,  f.  aijffcif  to 
make  rotten.] 

1.  A  very  venomous  serpent  described  by  classical 
writers :  see  quots. 

156*  TURNER  Herbal  n.  103  [Porcellayn]  is.  .good  agaynst 
the  bytyng  of  a  venemus  beast,  called  seps.  1617  MAV 
Lucan  ix.  829  The  seps,  whose  bile  Consumes  the  bones, 
dissolues  the  body  quite.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  f/ist.  IV.  126 
The  Seps,  whose  wound  is  very  venomous,  and  causes  the 
part  affected  to  corrupt  in  a  very  short  time.  i8ao  SHKI.LEY 
Protneth.  Unb.  in.  i.  40  All  my  being,  Like  him  whom  the 
Numidian  seps  did  thaw  Into  a  dew  with  poison,  is  dissolved. 

2.  A  lizard  of  the  scincoid  genus  Sep$t  having  a 
serpent-like  body  ;  a  serpent-lizard. 

[Cf.  1774  GOLIJSM.  Art/.  Hist.  VII.  157  The  Chalcidian 
Lizard  of  Aldrpvandus,  very  improperly  called  the  Seps,  by 
modern  historians.  This  animal  seems  to  make  the  shade 
that  separates  the  lizard  from  the  serpent  race.] 

i8oa  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  III.  i.  252  Seps  Lizard.  If>id.t  The 
Seps  is  rather  a  small  species.  1835  Penny  CycL  IV.  528/2 
They  [*t.  LJUnd- worms]  arc,  in  bhort,  as  Cuvier  ubscivo,  so 
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to  speak,  Seps-lizards  without  feet.  1873  MIVART  Elem. 
Anal.  57  The  little  lizard  Se/>s. 

Sepsine  (sc-psin).  [f.  SEPS-IS  +  -INES.]  a.  A 
poisonous  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  de- 
composing yeast,  "b.  A  ptomaine  of  septic  poison. 

1880  KLINT  Princ.  Med.  83  Panum  and  other  investi- 
gators have  succeeded  in  isolating  from  decomposed  fluids 
a  substance  ..  which,  when  injected  ..  into  the  hlood  of 
animals,  produces  the  symptoms  of  septicaemia.  The  name 
sepsin  has  been  proposed  for  this  substance.  1887  A.  M. 
UROWN  Anim,  Alkaloids  2  In  1868,  liergmann  and  also 
Schmiedeberg  obtained  from  the  extracts  of  putrid  beer 
a  nitrogenous  crystallizable  substance  which  they  calk'd 
sepsine. 

II  SepSlS  (se'psis).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  aijtyts,  f.  arjir- 
(iv  to  rot.]  Putrefaction,  putrescence. 

[1858  MAVNK  Expos.  Lc.y.}  1876  tr.  WagneSs  Gen. 
Pathol.  348  True  putrefaction,  putrescence,  sepsis.  1891 
Lancet  16  May  1108/2  He  believes  that  tuberculin  increases 
the  symptoms  produced  by  sepsis. 

Sept  (sept),  sbl     [ad.  L.  septum  :  see  SEPTUM.] 

1.  An  enclosure  ;  an  area  marked  off  for  a  special 

purpose;  a  fold  (_/£".)• 

1548  in  Strype  Eccl,  Mem.  (1721)  II.  App.  ZZZ.  403  Al  the 
sept,  scite,  circuit  and  precincts  of  the  college.  <ti638MEm-; 
Diatribx(\§±-2)A,i  And  yet  was  not  this  abuse,  .within  those 
Septs  of  the  Temple  which  the  Jews  accounted  sacred.  1641 
J.  JACKSON  True  i'^ang.  T.  i,  28  What  a  ravenous  beast  he 
was,  within  the  Sept  of  Christ.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt. 
K.vcmp.  u.  Ad.  Sect.  xi.  24  Jesus  enlred  the  Temple,  and 
espyed  a  Mart  kept  in  the  holy  Sept,  a  Faire  upon  holy 
ground.  1719  PKIUEAUX  Connect.  O.  <y  A".  T.  n.  n.  (ed.  4) 
y6  No  stranger  should  enter  within  the  Sept  of  the  temple. 
1883  W.  L.  KKKR  Abbey  of ^Kilniinningv.  72  While  William, 
Abl-utof  Kylwynnyng,  witli  his  convent,  were  assembled  in 
the  Septs  of  the  Abbey. 

2.  Arch.    A  dividing  screen,  railing,  etc. 

1821  DKITTON  A  ntifj.  Canterbury  61  [A  chaptl]  inclosed 
with  a  double  sept  or  rail  of  iron  for  fear  of  thieves.  1885 
Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  761/1  The  nave  [is]  divided  from  the 
aibles  by  an  arched  bept. 

Sept  (sept),  sb+*  Also  6  cepte,  6-7  septe,  7 
cept,  seapt.  [prob.  a  var.  of  scct^  which  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  the  i6th  cent,  (see  SECT  sbl  7). 

In  OF.  septe  occurs  in  the  i6th  cent,  as  a  by-form  of  sette 
(mod.  F.  sectc) : — L.  sect  a  ;  and  It.  sctta,  of  the  same  origin, 
is  found  latinized  as  St'pta  in  medieval  documents.  The 
spellings  with  p  are  perh.  due  to  association  with  L, 
scutum  (see  prec.)-] 

A  division  of  a  nation  or  tribe  ;  a  clan  :  orig. 
in  reference  to  Ireland. 

Occas.  used  by  anthropologists  ("after  Sir  H.  Maine, 
Early  Hist.  Institutions,  1875)  f°r  a  c^an  consisting  of  those 
who  are.  or  at  least  are  believed  to  be,  descendants  of  a  com- 
mon  ancestor. 

1517  in  \oth  Rep.  Hist.  AfSS.  Conun.  App.  v.  399  No  man 
.. shall-. receve..ennyof  the  I'mrkes,  MacWillams,  the  Kel- 
Hes,  nor  no  cepte  elles.  1536  St.  Papers  Hen. >'///,  II.  373 
ThErle  of  Desmonde,  and  the  Geraldines  of  his  kyn  and 
septe.  1568-9  Aft  ii  Eliz.  in  Holton  Stat.  Ircl.  (1621)  321 
The  seapt  of  the  Neyles.  1586  J.  HOUKEK  Hist.  Irel.  in 
Holittshcdll.%7/1  The  sept  of  the  Tooles.  a  1628  F.  GHEVIL 
Sidney  (1652)  21  The  professors  of  every  faculty  would  have 
striven  no  less  for  him  than  the  Scaven  Cities  did  to  have 
Homer  of  their  Sept.  1665  SIK  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677) 
135  The  manner  of  living  most  usual  amongst  Hoords  or 
Septs  in  Tartary.  1747  CARTE  Hist.  England  1. 157  There 
was  an  infinite  number  of  little  tribes  or  Septs  among  the 
Cantabrians  and  Gallicians.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xvi,  Chiefs 
.  .whose  word  was  accounted  as  a  law  by  those  of  their  own 
sept,  or  clan.  1847  GROTK  Greece  \\.  ix.  III.  54  Amphion  be- 
longed to  the  gens  or  sept  of  the  Bacchiadse.  1868  MILL 
Enr.  fy  Ir.'l.  12  Before  the  Conquest,  the  Irish  people  knew 
nothing  of  absolute  property  in  land.  The  land  virtually 
belonged  to  the  entire  sept. 

b.  transf.  A  *  tribe '  or  class. 

1610  B.  RICH  Descr.  Irel.  37  There  are  other  Septes  or 
professions,  namely  of  Bardes,  which  are  in  manner  of  Poets 
or  Rythmers.  1679  PENN  Addr.  Prot,  u.  (1692)  138  'Tis  of 
this  great  Order  and  Sept  of  Men  only,  that  all  Synods  and 
Convocations  are  compounded.  1856  H.  MILLER  Test. 
Rocks  xii.  (1857)  493  The  very  curious  relations  that  united 
in  to  one  great  sept  the  prevailing  members  of  the  Oolitic  flora. 

Septa-,  erron.  form  of  SEPTUA-. 

II  Septsemia (septrmia).  Also  U.S.  septemia. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  VTJTTT-OS  putrefying,  putrefactive 
(f.  orjjTfiv  to  rot)  +  afym  blood.]  =  SEFTIC.EMIA. 

1887  in  Cassett's  Encycl.  Diet.  1888  Daily  News  i  Dec. 
2/6  The  jury  found  that  the  deceased  died  from  the  effects 
of  peritonitis  and  sceptoemia  [sic]  following  inflammation. 

Septagon  (se 'ptag^n),  a.  [ad.  late  L. septagonus, 
hybrid  f.  L.  septem  seven  +  Gr.  -fojvos  -angled, 
•GON.]  .  Heptagonal. 

1756  AMOKY  Bnncle  (1770)  I.  215  Making  it  [basalt]  into 
pentagon,  hexagon,  and  septagon  columns.  1896  Blackiv. 
Mag.  Apr.  597  The  rock  itself,  .cut  into  septagon  shape. 

Septal  (se-ptal),  a.l  [f.  SEPT-UM  +  -AL.]  Per- 
taining to,  consisting  of,  or  forming  a  septum  or 
septa. 

1839-47  Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  732/2  The  internal  or 
septual  [sic]  branches  [of  the  nose]  are  about  twelve  in 
number.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol,  viii.  217  The  body  has  no 
septal  divisions.  1859  J.  R.  GKEKNE  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.^ 
Protozoa  22  Septa,  each  of  which  is  perforated  by  one  or 
more  septal  apertures,  and  in  most  cases  indicated  externally 
by  a  ridge  or  depression,  called  the  septal  line.  1881  MIVART 
Cat  76  The  septal  cartilage  of  the  nose. 

Septal  (se-ptal),  a.2  [f.  SEFT2  +  -AL.]  Per- 
taining to  a  sept  or  clan. 

1883  MCCARTHY  Out/.  Irish  Hist.  Hi.  20  He  had  done 
niuch  to  Normanize  the  country  by  making  large  and  wholly 
illegal  grants  of  Septal  territory  to  his  followers. 


t  Se'ptan,  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  septana  (febris),  tr. 
Gr.  mpeTus  (fSSo/taws  (Galen),  f.  L.  sept-cm  seven  : 
see  -AN.]  Designating  a  fever  of  which  the  parox- 
ysms recur  every  sixth  (according  to  old  reckoning, 
every  seventh)  day. 

1657  Expert  Physician  123  The  Quintan,  Sextan,  Septan, 
and  Nonan  Feavers.  1747  tr.  A  strife's  Fevers  63  A  septan, 
being  really  a  quartan,  of  whose  paroxysms  none  are  per- 
ccptuble,  but  those  of  every  7th  day. 

t  Septangle.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  septangulus, 
f.  sept-cm  seven  +  angulus  ANGLE.]  A  heptagon. 

1551  RECORDS  Pathiu.  Knowl.  I.  Def.,  Septangles,  whiche 
haue  seuen  angles.  1651  J.  F[KEAKE]  Agrippa's  Occ.  Philos. 
253  Triangle,  quadrangle,  sexangle,  septangle,  octangle  and 
the  rest.  1656  [see  SEPTANGULAR]. 

So  t  Septangled  a.  =  next. 

J7o6Piiil.Llps(ed.  Kersey),  Septangle,  or  Septangled  Figure. 
1709  V.  MAXUKY  Sfst.  Math.,  Aritli.  (1729)  8  The  Descrip- 
tion of  a  Septangled  form  is  impossible,  and  cannot  be 
known  by  Human  Minds. 

Septangular  (sept;E-rjgi£la>),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
*septangtildris,  f.  septangultis  (see prec.).]  Having 
seven  angles,  heptagonal. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Septangular,  that  hath  seven 
corners,  a  Septangle.  1682  GREW  Anat.  PI.  in.  l.  i.  104 
A  great  number  of  Vesicles:  of  which,,  .some  appear  Pent- 
angular, others. .Septangular.  1819  TURTON  Conclwl.  Diet. 
92  Muri'x  st-ptangularis.  Septangular  Rock-shell.  1866 
LOSSING  Hudson  ( 1 868)  127  A  line  of  defences  in  septangular 
form.  1902  W.  L.  NEWMAN  Politics  of  Aristotle  III.  556 
Triangular  and  septangular  harps. 

Hence  Septa'ngularness. 

1730  BAILEY  (folio),  Septangulamess,  the  having  7  Angles. 

t  Se'ptarchy.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  sept-em  seven 
+  Gr.  -apx/a  sovereignty.]  Sovereignty  wielded 
by  seven  rulers  ;  in  quot.  fig. 

1630  J.  TAYLOK  (Water  P.)  A'.irurf  \Vks.  n.  98/1  No  man 
can  deny  Pride  to  bee  another  of  the  said  Septarchy  [i.  e.  the 
seven  deadly  sins], 

Septarian  (scptes-rian),  a.  [f.  SEPTARI-UM  + 
-AN.]  Of  the  form  or  character  of  septaria. 

1867  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  631  A  stratum  of  septarian 
stone,  forming  the  Broad  Bench  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire, 
affords  an  excellent  cement.  1882  GEIKIE  Te.vt-lk.  Geol. 
iv.  1.488  Such  septarian  nodules.. are  abundant  in  many 
shales.  1884  H.  G.  SEELEY  Phys.  Geol.  $  Palxont.  47  These 
concretions  [sc.  of  phosphate  of  liniej  rarely  assume  a  septa- 
rian structure. 

So  Septa  riate  a.  ;  also  Septa'riiform  a. 

1833-4  J.  PHILLIPS  Geol.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VI.  621/1 
Clay,  50  to  100  feet,  with  layers  of  nodules,  often  septariate. 
1875  DAWSON  Life's  Daivn  iv.  91,  I  use  the  term  'septarii- 
form  '  to  denote  the  curdled  appearance  so  often  presented 
by  the  Laurentian  serpentine, 

i  Septarium  (septea'riwm).  Geol.  PI.  -aria 
(-e>ria).  [mod.L.,  f.  L.  septum  :  see  SEPTUM  and 
-ABIUM.] 

1.  A  septal  arrangement. 

1785  HUTTON  in  Trans.  Roy.Soc.  Edinb.  (1788)  I.  246  The 
form  of  these  iron-stones  is  that  of  an  oblate  or  much  com- 
pressed sphere. ..In  the  circular  or  horizontal  section,  they 
present  the  most  elegant  Septarium. 

2.  A  nodule  of  argillaceous  limestone,  ironstone, 
or  the  like,  of  which  the  parts  near  the  centre  are 
cracked,  the  spaces  between  being  filled  with  some 
mineral :    formerly  much  used  for  cement.     (Cf. 
cement-stone,  turtle-stoned) 

1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  i.  Addit.  Notes  39  The  volcanic 
origin  of  these  curious  septal  ia.  1859  R.  HUNT  Guide  M-us. 
Pract.Geol.  (ed.2)  32  Great  quantities  of  cement  stones  are 
at  present  procured  by  dredging  off  the  coast  of  Hampshire 
for  the  septaria  which  have  been  derived  from  the  Barton 
clay.  1909  Athenaeum  13  Mar.  314/3  The  concretionary 
nodules  of  hard  carbonate  of  lime,  called  'septaria',  which  are 
found  in  the  London  clay. 

Septate  (se-ptc't),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [ad.  mod.L. 
septatus  (in  late  L.  =  surrounded)  :  see  SEPTUM 
and  -ATE  v.]  Containing  or  divided  by  a  septum 
or  septa ;  partitioned. 

1846  DANA^W/A.  vii.  (1848)  117  Thecells.  .are  transversely 
septate,  rarely  solid.  1871  W.  A.  LEIGHTON  Lickcn-flora. 
9  Spores . .  simple  or  variously  septate.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT 
De  Bary's  Phaner.  139  These  chambered  or  septate  sacs. 

So  Se'ptated  a. 

1877  BENNETT  Thome's  Bot.  366  It  is  comparatively  rare 
for  the  wood-cells  to  become  septated ..  by  one,  still  more 
rare  by  several  partition- walls.  1895  DANA  Man.  Geol.  (ed. 
4)  137  A  piece  of  quartzyte.. divided  up,  or  septated,  by  the 
oxidation  process. 

Septation  (sept^-Jan).    [f.  SEPTUM  +  -ATION.] 
Division  by  a  septum  or  septa. 
1848  LINDLEY  Introd.  Eot.(&&.  4)  II.  143  Filamentous 


Septemfo-liate,  Bot.  [mod.L.  septemfolialus\, 
having  seven  leaflets.  Septempa  rtite,  Bot., 
divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  seven  parts.  Sep- 
te -mpedal  =  SEPTIPEDAL.  Septe -mvious  [L.  via 
way]  nonce-ivd.,  going  seven  different  ways. 

1843  KIKBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  (ed.  6)  vi.  I.  172  Their  \Cicada 
scptemdccinL\  "septemdecenary  appearance.  1849  BALFOUR 
Man.  Bot.  §  148  [Simple  leaves]  may  be.  -trifid,  quinquefid, 
*septemfid,  muitirid.  1842  S.C.  HALL  [rcland\\.  67  Having 
the  space  between  the  two  arches  filled  by  a  rich  cinque-foil, 
or  rather  *septem-foil.  1861  KENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  170  A  leaf 
. .  is  septenate  or  *septemfoliate,  if  there  are  seven  [leaflets],  as 
in  the  Horse-chestnut.  1847-54  WKUSTKR,  ' 


branches  of  the  creeping  thallus. 

Septa'to-,  used  as  comb.  f.  mod.L.  seplatus 
SEPTATE. 

1871  W.  A.  LEIGHTON  Lichen-flora  291  Paraphyses  mode- 
rate, thicker  at  the  fuscescent  apices  and  there  generally 
septate-articulate. 

Septem-,  L.  septem  seven,  used  in  a  few  com- 
pounds, chiefly  adjs.  =  SEPTI-  1  (which  is  more  fre- 
quent) :  Septemdece'nary  [for  -decennary],  oc- 
curring once  in  17  years;  —  SEPTENDECENNIAL. 
Se'ptemfid,  Bot.  [L.  -Jidus  cleft],  divided  into 
seven  parts.  Se-ptemfoil  [-foil  as  in  CINQUE- 
FOIL],  an  ornament  of  seven  cusps  or  points. 


of  state  ran  *septemvious,  seeking  an  ape  to  counteract  the 
bloodthirsty  tomfoolery  of  the  human  species. 

September  (septe-mbaj).  Also  3-6  septem- 
bre,  5  semtembir,  septembyr.  Abbreviated 
Sep.,  Sept.,  in  I7thc.  also  7 l"'.  [a.  L.  Septem- 
ber or  its  deriv.  F.  seplembre  (OF.  setembrc),  f. 
septem  seven,  this  month  being  the  seventh  of  the 
old  Roman  year.  The  native  OE.  name  was 
h&rfcstmoiiaft  HARVEST  MONTH.]  The  ninth  month 
of  the  year  (^ according  to  the  modern  reckoning). 

c  1050  [see  OCTOBER],  c  1290  X  Eng.  Leg.  I.  12/392  pe 
holie  Rode  was  i-founde  ase  56  wutez,  in  May  ;  He  was  an- 
hauset  in  septembre  sethbe  on  }>e  holie  rode-dai^.  1338  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  17  pe  ferb  day  of  Septembre,  in  be 
he[r]uest  tide.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.De  P.  K.  ix.  xvii.  (Bodl. 
MS.),  The  ix8.  moneb  hatte  Septembre  and  hab  bat  name 
for  he  is  be  seuenbe  moneb  after  temporal  rayne.  c  1400 
Rule,  St.  Benet  (Prose)  29  Til  be  hali  rodis  dai  in  semtem- 
bir. 1500-20  DUNBAR  Poents  Ixv.  14  Without  gud  lyfe  all 
in  the  self  dois  de  As  Mayis  fiouris  dois  in  September  dry. 
1509  H.UVES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxi.  (1555)  T  j  b,  Under  our  signet 
in  our  court  ryall  Of  September  the  two  and  twenty  day. 
1600  SURI-LKT  Country  Farm  ill.  Ixv.  581  The  vttermost 
pilling  of  common  walnuts.. may  be  distilled  in  the  moneth 
of  September.  1628  World  Encoinp.  by  Drake  108  The 
26  of  Sept.  1676  C.  HATTON  Corr.  (Camden)  129  Either  this 
or  another  will  be  called  to  meet  about  7br  next.  1765  EARL 
COVENTKV  in  Jesse  Sehvyn  q  Contemp.  (1843)  I.  388,  I  think 
I  shall  reside  here  till  the  second  week  in  September.  1853 
A.  R.  WALLACE  Amazon  <$•  Rio  Negro  201  On  September 
3oth,.  .we  again  saw  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
to.  personified  and  allusively. 

1596  SPENSER  /'".  Q.  VII.  vii.  38  Next  him  [sc.  August],  Sep- 
tember marched  eeke  on  foote.  16..  MIDDLETON,  etc.  Old 
Law  ii.  ii,  Simonides.  When  dies  thy  husband?  Is't  not 
July  next  ?  Eugenia.  Oh  !  you  are  too  hot,  sir :  Pray  cool 
yourself,  and  take  September  with  you.  1712  BUDGELL 
Sped.  No.  425  f  3  September,  who  came  next,  seem'd  in  his 
Looks  to  promise  a  new  Spring. 

e.  attrib.,  as  September  day,  dew,  month  ;  Sep- 
tember thorn  (see  quot.  1832). 

a  1425  Cursor  M.  10998  (Trin.)  penne  here  she  childe  eliza- 
beth  In  septembre  moneth  pe  ioure  &  twenty  ny^t.  1707 
Curios.  Husb.  ff  Can/.  136  If  you  have  any  May-Dew,  or 
September-Dew.  1832  J.  RENNIE  Butterjl.  tf  Moths  105  The 
September  Thorn  (Geometra  erosaria,  Stephens)  appears 
in  August  and  September  in  woods  and  parks.  1868  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  (1870)  1. 1. 10  It  was  a  bright  September  after- 
noon. 1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  252  The  September  days 
were  yet  long  enough  for  a  sunset  walk. 

Hence  Septe'mbered,  coloured  with  autumnal 

tints. 

1866  BLACKMORE  Cradock  NmtiM  xxvi,  His  honest  face 
was  Septembered  with  many  a  vintage. 

Septe-mberer.   --=  SEPTEM BKJZEB  i. 

1837  CARLYLE.Fr.  Rev.  III.  i.  vi,  The  great  Day  of  Judge- 
ment,  when  the  Eternal,  .shall  judge  both  Kings  and  Sep- 
temberers. 

Septe'mberish,  a.  Also  Septembrish.  [f. 
SEPTEMBER  +  -ISH.]  Pertaining  to,  like  that  of, 
September. 

1851  HAWTHORNE  in  Hawthorne  f,  Wife  (1885)  I.  425  A 
clear  and  beautiful  sunset,  with  a  brisk,  Septembrish  tern- 
perature.  1853  —  Eng.  Kote-bks.  (1883)  I.  437  A  clear  at- 
mosphere, bright  sunshine,  and  altogether  a  Septembrish 
feeling.  1886  E.  S.  PHELPS  Burglars  in  Paradise  XI,  These 
[sc.  flowers]  had  a  Septemberish  look,  as  of  a  flower  that 
was  feeling  bilious  but  would  not  own  it. 

t  Septe-mbral,  «.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  F.  »/- 
tembral,  i.  septembre  SEPTEMBER  :  see  -AL.] 
Septembral  juice,  wine. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  i,  The  pure  septembral  juice 
[orig.  puree  St'ptt:iiibrale\. 

Septenibrian  (septe'mbrian),  a.  and  sb.  rare. 
[f.  SEPTEMBEK  +  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Belonging  to  September. 

1800  HURDIS  Fav.  Village  18  Troops  to  the  partridge  at 
her  ev'ning  call  Her  scattered  brood  Septembrlan. 

B.  sb.  One  who    believes  that  our   Lord   was 
born  in  September. 

1644  [E.  FISHER]  feast  of  Feasts  25  No  marvaile  if  these 
Septembrians  oppose  the  tradition  of  Christs  Church. 

Septembrist  (septe-mbrist).  [f.  SEPTEMBEK  + 
-IST.J  a.  In  Portugal,  a  supporter  of  the  (suc- 
cessful) insurrection  of  September  1836  in  favour 
of  the  restoration  of  the  constitution  of  1822.  b. 
=  SKPTEMBKIZEK. 

1840  Nfai  Monthly  Mag.  LIX.  439  IVIany  individuals  of 
importance.. have  joined  the  now  dominant  party,  of  the 
Septembrists  [in  Portugal).  1844  Fraser's  Mag.  XXX.  320 
Ho  !  St.  Antoine,  arouse  thee  now— ho  !  brave  Septembrists 
all.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  553  (art.  Portugal)  It  was 
now  [1845]  the  turn  of  the  radicals  or  Septunbrists  to  have 
recourse  to  arms. 


SEPTEMBRIZE. 

So  Septe-mb(e)rism,  the  action  or  policy  of  the 
Septembrizers. 

x837CARLYLE  Fr.Kev.  III.  m.ix,  A  Citoyen  Henriot,  one 
whom  some  accuse  of  Septembcrism,  is  made  Generalissimo 
of  the  National  Guard. 

SeptenVbrize  (se'ptembrsiz),  v.  orig.  fr. 
Hist.  Also  -berize.  [ad.  F.  septembriser,  f.  sep- 
tembre  SEPTEMBER  :  see  -IZE.]  trans,  and  intr. 
To  assassinate  like  the  Septembrizers. 

1793  St.  Papers  in  Ann.  Reg.  154  They  kept  them  in  the 
jails  of  Paris,  to  Septemberize   them.      1794  tr.  Brissofs 
Addr.  to  Constituents  46  They  have  gone  the  length  of  re- 
gretting with  the  Prussian  Cloots,  that  they  had  not  suffi- 
ciently septem  be  rised.  1798  J  RFFERSON  Let.  to  fas.  Madison 
26  Apr.,  The  war  hawks  talk  of  septembrizlng,  deportation, 
and  the  examples  for  quelling  sedition  set  by  the  French 
executive.     1819  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXXVIII. 
537  The  Abbe  told  me  that  he  was  to  go.. and  visit  one  of 
the  Septemberizing  assassins. 

Hence  Septembriza'tion,  action  like  that  of  the 
Septembrizers. 

1802  BENTHAM  Panopt.  Corr.  Wks.  1843  XI.  131  In  my 
hearing  he  has  defended  Scptembrization,  and  wished.. to 
see  it  imitated  here. 

Septembrizer  (se-pterabreizai).  Also  -her-. 
[ad.  r.  septembriseur,  f.  scptembriscr  (sec  prec.).] 

1.  Fr.  JUst.  One  who  took  part  in  or  advoca- 
ted the  massacre  of  the  political  prisoners  in  Paris 
on  September  2nd-5th,  1/92.  Also  transf.^  a 
bloodthirsty  revolutionary. 

1794  tr.  Brissot's  Addr.  to  Constituents  13  You  will  then 
see  the  Convention,  .confer  the  most  honourable,  .missions 
upon  these  atrocious  Septembrizers.  1820  Scraps  for  Curious 
26, 1  saw  at  Meux  a  famous  Septembrizer  chop  off  the  head 
of  the  curate  of  St.  Nicholas.     [1866  Spectator  i  Dec.  1329 
The  wild  thirst  for  blood  which . .  turns  decent,  quiet  citizens 
..into  men  like  the  Septembriseurs.] 

1840  New  Monthly  Mag.  LIX.  437  The  revolutionary  Sep- 
tembrisers  of  the  [Portuguese]  ministry. 

3.  One  who  shoots  partridges  (in  September)  : 
with  allusion  to  sense  i. 

1824  BYRON  yuan  xvi.  Ixxx,  Some  deadly  shots  too,  Sep- 
tembrizer?, seen  Earliest  to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 
Of  the  poor  partridge.  1834  L.  ffwifs  London  Jrnl.  No.  22. 
171/2,  I  recollected  the  month,  and  thought  how  well  its 
name  was  adapted  to  these  Septembrizers  of  the  birds. 

SeptemflUOUS  (septe-mfl/fes),  a.  [f.  L.  sep- 
tentflu-iis  (f.  septem  seven  +fluere  to  flow)  +  -ous.] 
Flowing  in  seven  streams. 

1629  H.  BURTON  Truths  TV/.  323  Aristotle.. would  despe- 
rately drowne  himselfe  in  that  septemfluous  sea  of  Euripus. 
1650  FULLKK  Pisgah  iv.  v.  81  Nothing  being  more  famous 
in  humane  poetry  and  prose  then  this  septemfluous  river 
[Nile].  1655  —  Hist.  Waltham-Abby  5  The  River  Ley., 
which.. seven  times  parteth  from  itself,  whose  septemfluous 
stream,  .is  crossed  again  with  so  many  bridges. 
fig.  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1692)  220  Doth  sal- 
vation . .  depend  upon  your  septemfluous  sacraments  1 

Septemia,  U.S.  spelling  of  SEPT.KMIA. 

SeptempUcate.  [f.  L.  septem  seven  +  -pli- 
cate as  in  DUPLICATE,  etc.  Cf.  L.  septemplex^ 
One  of  seven  copies  of  a  document. 

1805  COLERIDGE  Let.  to  D.  Stuart  20  Apr.,  The  above  is 
a  duplicate,  or  rather  a  sex  or  septem-plicate  of  an  order. 

Septemtryo(u)nf  obs.  forms  of  SEPTKNTRION. 

Septemvir  (septe'mvaj).  PI.  septemviri 
(-viral;.  [L.,  sing,  of  septemviri^  f.  septem  seven + 
vtri  men.]  One  of  a  body  of  seven  men  asso- 
ciated in  an  office  or  commission. 

a  1760  W.  DUNCAN  Sel.  Orat.  Cicero  xvi,  (1841)  355  Did 
you  not  desert  him,  when  he  put  up  for  being  a  septemvir? 
1841  Bitr.wsrER  Martyrs  Sci.  IT.  i.  132  John  and  Paul 
Hainzel,  the  one  a  septemvir,  and  the  other  the  consul  or 
burgomaster.  1885  Sat.  Rw.  5  May  560/1  The  scheme  of 
Honours  examinations,  .proposed  by  Professor  Seeley  and 
the  other  septemviri  is  simplicity  itself. 

.  Obs.  rare.   [f.  prec.  4-  -AL.] 
to  a  septemvir. 
1641  SIR  S.  D'EwES  m  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1692)  HI.  I.  314 
The  Septemviraj  Dignity  and  Suffrage  he  (the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia] hath  obtained  by  the  Prince  Elector's.. Misfortune. 

Septemvirate  (septc-mvir/t).  [ad.  L.  sep- 
tcmvinitHSi  f.  septemvir:  see  SEPTEMVIR  and  -ATE  [.] 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a   septemvir,  govern- 
ment by  septemviri. 

1640  HOWELL  Dodona^s  C,r.  72  This  reason  of  State  sounds 
well  why  the  Septemvirute  lets  it  continue  there  so  long. 
c  1642  Observ.  his  Majesty's  late  Answ.  31  The  whole 
kingdome  is  not  to  bee  mastered,  .by  the  Traine  Band,.. nor 
the  maior  part  in  Parliament  by  I  know  not  what  septem. 
virat.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossog~r.t  Septemvirate,  the  authority 
of  seven  Officers  in  like  power.  1756  NTGENT  Gr.  Tour, 
Germany  II.  299  (At  Nurenberg]  'Ihe  raising  of  forces  or 
levying  taxes,  are  usually  referred  to  a  select  number  of  the 
council,  stiled  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Septemvirate. 

2.  A  group  or  set  of  seven  men. 

1781  T.  DAVIES  Mem.  Garrick  (ed.  3)  II.  39  no/f,  Swift, 
in  his  list  of  six  great  men.  to  whom  no  seventh  (in  his 
opinion)  could  be  added,  might  have  very  safely  made  a 
Septemvirate  with  Alfred.  1832-4  iJEQuiscKYOjarf  Wks. 
1859  X.  1 06  The  legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  a  septem. 
virate  of  Christian  youths. 

Septenarian  (septfneVrian),  a.  [f.  L.  septen- 
arius SEITENAKY  +  -AN.] 

tl.  Used  for  SKI-TKNNARY. 

1647  M.  HUDSON  Div.  RigJitGovt.  i.vi.  51  The  septenarian 
madness  of  Nabuchad-nezzar,  inflicted  by  God  for  destroy- 
ing that  septenarkui  work  of  Solomon  (his  holy  Temple). 
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2.  Pros.  That  is  n  septenarius. 

1891  Athenmum  28  Feb.  275/1  Septenarian  iambic  lines. 
So  Septena-rious  a.  rare—0.   =  SEPTENARY  a.  i. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glosx0gr,t  Sefitt-narious,  of  or  belonging  to 
seven,  containing  seven  in  number. 

I  Septenarius  (sept/he>ri£s).  Pros.  PI.  -arii 
(-ea'ri|3i),  [L.  septenarius  >  f.  septenit  distributive 
of  scptem  seven.]  A  line  of  seven  feet,  esp.  the 
trochaic  or  iambic  tetrameter  catalectic. 

1819  CAREY  Lett.  Pros.  273  The  Catalectic  Trochaic  Tetra- 
nietcr  (called  likewise  Qitadratiis,  Octonannst  and  Sepicn- 
arius]  consists  of  seven  feet .  .followed  by  a  catalectic  syl- 
lable. ..It  is.  .only  the  Iambic  Octonarius  wanting  the  first 
syllable.  1872  KENNEDY  tr.  Ten  Brink's  Hist.  J-lng.  Lit. 
267  [In  the  southern  English  lives  of  saints]  regular  scp- 
tenarii  or  tetrameters  are  more  rarely  found.  1894  Gilder- 
sleeve*  s  Lat.  Gram.  §  770  The  strict  .Septenarius  of  the  later 
poets  keeps  the  odd  feet  pure.  1897  J-  H.  GRAY  Plautns* 
Trinummus  p.  xxv,  Trochaic  septenaru. 

Septenary  (se'pt/hari, -fnari),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
7  septyn-,  8  septin-.  [ad.  L.  scptcnari-ns^  f.  scp- 
teni".  see  prec.  and  -AKV.]  A.  adj. 

L  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  number  seven  ; 
forming  a  group  of  seven.  Septenary  number,  the 
number  seven. 

1601  [Up.  W.  BARLOW]  Defence  nS  If  the  force  of  this 
argument  lie  in  the  scptenaric  nvniber  [of  the  sacraments]. 
1641  H.  L'EsTHANiiE  God's  Sabbath  29  This  septenary 
number  gained  Authority  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
because  the  first  works  of  Clod  were  made  in  six  clay  us, 
and  the  seventh  was  dedicated  to  rest  as  sacred.  1674  BOYLK 
Kxccll.  Thcol.  ii.  iv.  167  To  be  able  to  reject  the  septenary 
number  of  the  planets  by  the  detection  of  the  four  satellites 
of  Jupiter.  1694  MOTTF.UX  Rabelais  iv.  iv,  Between  whose 
Septenary  Links  \chainons  septcnaircs\^ ..  Rubies,  KinuraKN, 
and  Unions  were. .set  in.  1855  BAILEY  Mystic^  etc.  64  The 
septenary  stars. 

b.  \Vith  reference  to  the  division  of  time  into   ; 
periods  based  on  the  number  seven,  e.g.  a  week. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  }•'./>.  iv.  iv,  212  This  containeth 
but  27.  dayes,  and  about  8.  howres,  which  commeth  short  to 
compleat  the  septenary  account.     1708  /inf.  A  folio  No.  75. 
1/1  So  is  one  in  sevtn  in  a  Constant  Septinary  return.    1745 
R.  JAMES  filed.  Diet.,  Scptana,  a  septinary  Fever;  that  is,    , 
one  which  performs  its  Period  in  seven  Days.     1848  R.  \V. 
HAMILTON  Horse  Sabb.  \.   16  That    septenary    notation    of 
clays  which  we  call  the  week.     1866  J.  G.  MURTHY  Comm.^    \ 
E.vodus  xvi.  23  Traces  of  the  septenary  division  of  time 
have  been  found  among  the  Egyptians. 

2.  Consisting  of  seven  lines,  nonce-use. 

1814  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XII.  69  Lydgate.. preferred  the 
septenary  stanza. 

B.  sh.  (Cf.  HEBDOMAD,  HEPTAD.) 

1.  The  number  seven. 

1653  H.  MORE  Couject.  Cabbal.  161  The  Hebdomad  or    ; 
Septenary  is  a  fit  Symbole  of  God,  as  he  is  considered  hav- 
ing finished  these  six  days  Creation.     1690  T.  BURNET  Th, 
Earth  iv.  iii.  148  Those  constitutions  of  J loses  that  proceed 
so  much  upon  a  Septenary,  or  the  number  Seven. 

2.  A  group  or  set  of  seven. 

1594  Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  223  The  seuen  gifts  of  the  Holy 
ghost,  the  seuen  orders   of  the   Church,  seuen  workes  of 
mercy, ..with  sundry  other  septenaries.     1614  A.  ROBERTS    i 
(title]  A  Sacred  Septenarie,  or  the  seven  last  wordes  of  our 
Sauiour  Christ  vttered  vpon  the  Crosse.     1650  GELL  Serm.    ', 
8  Aug.  15  The  Septenary  of  Planets.    1652  URQUHART  Jewel 
231    The   sacred   septenary  of  the   most   highly-renowned    j 
men,  for  prudence  and  true  wisdom.     1686  GOAD  Celest.    . 
Bodies  i.  xv.  99  The  Moon,  which. .runs  from  her  Month  to 
her  Month  by  Septenaries.  1819  G.  S.  FABER  Disfens.  (1823) 
I.  258  A  septenary  of  erratic  living  animals  which  are  the 
seven  Worlds  or  seven  Planets.     1847  SOANE  New  Curios, 
Lit.  \.  296  Philo  Judaius..  tells  us  that  nature  delights  in 
a  septenary ;  the  planets,  he  says,  are  seven  ;  the  Bear  is 
composed  of  seven  stars  [etc.]. 

3.  A  period  of  seven  years  (occas.  weeks,  days). 
1577-86  HARRISON  England  \.  ix,  The  time  of  the  pent. 

archie  indured  likewise  49  yeares,  or  sea u en  septenaries. 
a  1639  WOTTON  Surv.  Educ.  in  Reliq.  (1672)  78  Certain 
Periods, or  Degreesof  Change.. every  seven  years;  whereof 
the  two  first  Septynaries. .  I  will  call  the  Obsequious  Age. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  iy.  208  The  dayes  of 
men  are  usually  cast  up  by  septenaries.  1660  tr.  Amy- 
raldus1  Treat,  cone.  Retig.  in.  v.  395  Septenaries  of  dales, 
or  weeks,  or  months,  or  years,  or  ages?  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Elsie  y.  xix,  If  Elsie  could  only  outlive  three  septenaries, 
twenty-one  years. 

4.  Mus.  The  seven  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale. 
i66a  PLAYFORD  Introd.  Skill  Mus.  i.  i.  2  By  these  Three 

Septenaries  is  distinguished  three  seveial   Parts,  that  the 
Scale  is  divided  into.     1776  HAWKINS///;/.  Mus.  II.  n.viii. 
214  To  shew  the  analogy  between  the  seven  planets  and  the    ' 
chords  included  in  the  musical  septenary.     178*  BURNEY 
Hist.  Mus.  II.  81  In  completing  the  scale,  or  septenary. 

5.  Pros.   =  SEPTENARIUS. 

Chiefly  applied  to  the  English  metre  represented,  e.  g.  by 
the  verse  of  the  Moral  Ode  and  the  Ormulum. 

1887  HORSTMANM  S.  Eng.  Leg.  Introd.  p.ix,  [MS.  Egerton] 
generally  shortens  the  lines  from  septenaries  to  Alexandrine 
verses,  by  omitting  words  [etc.].  1891  J.  C.  PARSONS  Kng. 
yfrsif.  80  A  form . .  called  the  Septenary,  with  seven  accents 
and  fourteen  syllables  to  the  line. 

Septeiiate  (se'pUiut),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  septem 
seven  each  +  -ATE  2.]  Growing  in  sevens,  having 
seven  divisions,  heptamerous. 

1830  LINDLKY  Nat.  Syst.  Hot.   115    Leaves,  .compound,     : 
quinate  or  septcnate.     1861    Hi  NII.KV  Matt.  Bot.   171  Sep- 
tenate  leaf  of  the  Horse-chestnut. 

Sep  tendece  nuial,  a.  [f.  L.  septetniecim 
seventeen,  after  biennial t  septennial,  etc.J  Recur- 
ring every  seventeen  years. 


SEPTENTRIAL. 

1896  Home  Miss.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  252  This  splendid  septen- 
deccnnial..  anniversary. 

Septende  cimal,  a.  [f.  L.  septendecimus,  or- 
dinal of  septendcdm.~\  Pertaining  to  the  number 
seventeen.  (In  quot.  used  incorrectly  for  prec.) 

1885  Proc.Amer.  Assoc.  Ad-.:  Sci.  XXXIV.  329  These  in- 
sects [the  periodical  cicada]  appear  in  fewer  numbers  at  each 
septendecimal  visit. 

Septennary  (septe-nari),  a.     [f.  L.  septenn-is 

(f.  sept-em  seven  +  annits  year)  +  -AUY.]  Septennial. 
1644  SIR  E.  DEKING  Prop,  Sacr.  Pref.  e,  '1'hey  are  elder 
then  my  septennary  examination,  which  is  confined  between 
1633,  and  1640.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  JUst.  n.  x.  §  26  If  Dun- 
stan  did  septennary  Penance,  to  expiate  every  mortall  Sin. 
1887  in  II'  cstm,  Gaz.  (1897:  6  An-.  3/1  Wlu-reas,  by  sep- 
tennary revolutions,  the  Spcakership  of  the  1'urts  has  now 
devolved  upon  us. 

Septennate  (scpte-n^l).  [ad.  F.  scptcnnat^  f. 
L.  scpUnn-is  (see  prec.)  -f-  -at  =-ATK  '.]  A  period 
of  seven  years  during  which  office  is  held,  etc. 

Oii-.  applied  to  the  military  dictatorship  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  set  up  for  seven  years  from  20  Nov.  1873. 

1874  Times  13  Apr.  7/1  The  SepienuaU:  [of  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon] and  tht:  Press.  \&$Al/ienznm  2  May  570/1  Lord 
Carnarvon  passed  under  rc-viuw  the  principal  events  which 
had  marked  his  scptennate.  1895  //', ^.'w.  Caz.  15  May  2/2 
If  tliis  Hill  fails  ur  is  withdrawn,  a  Coiisti  vative  Septennate 
is  as  absolute  a  certainty  as  to-morrow's  sunrise. 

b.  German  Hist.  A  period  of  seven  years  during 
which  the  strength  of  the  army  is  to  remain  fixed. 
Also  at t rib. 

1885  I.o'.vi-:  Hisviarck  II.  401  }>:ar^.,  Tht:  Military  Scpten- 
n.'itr.  1887  l\ill  MallG.  23  Ftl).  11/2  Of  the  >L'ats  occupit-d 
by  the  mumbcrs  of  this  majority  tile  Septum  ate  party  has 
already  captured  some  thirty  or  forty  by  the  displacement 
of  former  members.  1887  Contenip.  Km.  LI.  592  The  pass- 
ing of  the  Septennate  Hill  will  certainly  make  the  French 
more  Inclined  lo  pause  before  attacking  Germany. 

Septe'nniad.  rare.  [f.  L.  septetim-itm  (cf. 
next)  + -AD.]  A  period  of  seven  years. 

1851  K.  KiTzGEKALn  Enf-hmnor  50  And  so  I  leave  him  at 
the  end  of  his  second  septcnmad. 

Septennial  (septe-mal),  a.    [f.  L.  scptenni-um 

SKl'TKNMUM  +  -AI,.] 

1.  C'onsisting  of,  or  lasting,  seven  years. 

Septennial  A,  t  (Kng.  Hist.),  an  act  of  1716  providing  that 
'all  Parliaments  .shall  and  may  respectively  nave  Continu- 
ance for  Seven  Years,  and  no  longer  '.  Hence  allusive  UM.-S 
of  septennial,  a.s  in  quot.  a  1832  ;  cf.  1748  in  sen>e  2. 

1656  I!L.  .TNT  (',u'ssi\^r.t  Sf/>tt'nnia/t  of  seven  years  space. 
1719  STEELE/Vifi«Vz«  No.  4  ad  fin.,  Sitting  out  ther-  mainder 
of  the  septennial  term.  1759  SMOLI.I, ri  Hist.  ':n^.  X.  42 
(an.  1733)  That  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  for  icpcaling  tl.c 
septennial  act.  1772  Junius  Lett.  l>etl.  p.  viii.  Although  tin; 
la~t  session  uf  a  septennial  parliament  be  usually  employed  in 
Courting  the  favour  of  the  people,  a  1833  CRAHBE  rpsth.  'J\ 
xvili.  })t>at  I\ticc  6  When  OIILC  enlisted  upon  either  side,  HL- 
must  the  rude  septennial  storm  abide.  1881  Nation  fN.V.l 
XXXII.  384  The  argument  ..may  also  be  used  in  behalf  of 
triennial  or  of  septennial,  or  of  decennial  sessions. 

2.  Recurring  every  seven  years. 

1640  HOVVKI.I,  /V<rV>#<z'.r  Gr.  23  Heing  dispensed  with, ill 
for  his  septenniall  visit.  1748  JOHNSON  /  'cui,  Htun.  It  'ishcs 
07  Our  supple  Tribes. .ask  no  Questions  but  the  Price  of 
Votes  ;  With  Weekly  Libels  and  Septennial  Ale,  Their  Wish 
is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail.  1866  J.  G.  MURPHY  Cottim. ,  Exodus 
x.\ iii.  10,  n  The  septennial  Sabbath  thus  bore  a  complete 
analogy  to  the  hebdomadal.  1886  Field  30  Jan.  118/2  He 
was  ready  to  accept  a  principle  of  septennial  revaluations. 

Hence  Septe  nnialist,  one  who  is  in  favour  of 
septennial  parliaments;  Septennia  lity,  the  con- 
dition of  being  septennial. 

1817  BKNTHAM  Part,  Reform  Introd.  282  The  reduction, 
of  the  at  present  established  long  term  indicated  by  the  word 
septennialtty,  to  the  dimensions  of  this  short  term.  1820 


tion  a  premature  dissolution. 

Septennially  (septe-niali),  adv.  [f.  SEITKN- 
NIAL  +  -LY^.]  Every  seven  years. 

1791  MACKINTOSH  I'ind.  Gallicae  Wks.  1846  III.  117  A 
House  of  Lords,  which.. should.,  have  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers septennially  or  triennially  nominated  by  the  King.  1829 
GKN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  1. 134  It  would  be  as  much 
easier  to  take  men's  votes  annually  than  septennially,  as  for 
a  boy  to  comb  his  hair  daily  than  once  a  week.  1846  MRS. 
GORE  Eng.Char. ^Body-Coachman  I.  259  The  fifteen  guineas 
per  annum  were  paid  septennially. 

t  Septe*nnian,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Formed  as 
SEPTENNIAL:  see  -AN.]  Of  seven  years. 

1716  M,  DAVITS  Athen.  Brit.  II.  355  Children,  under  the 
said  Septennian  Age. 

II  Septennium  (septe-niym).  [L.,  f.  sept-em 
seven  +  annus  year.]  A  period  of  seven  years. 

1855  Oc i LV IK. ?/////.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Acadent.  Org.  v. 
365  1  lie  scptennium  required  for  the  arts  degree. 

t  Septe  linual.  Obs.  [f.  L.  septennist  after 
annual.]  A  feast  recurring  every  seven  years, 

1641  H.  L'EsTRANGK  God's  Sabbath  58  The  I,aw  was  read 
on  the  weekly  Sabbath,  ns  well  as  on  the  annuall  of  Taber- 
nacles  in  the  scptcnnuall  of  Release. 

SeptenOUS  (se-pt/nas),  a.  Bot.  [Formed  as 
SEPTENATE  +  -ous.]  -=  SEPTENATE.  1866  7>wu.  Bot. 

t  Septentrial,  a.  Obs.  [irrcg.  f.  L.  scptentrio 
(see  next)  +  -AL.]  =  SEPTENTBIONAL. 

1549  in  Narr.  Reform.  (Camden)  333  To  calle  up  Baro, 
whom  he  taketh  an  orientalle  or  scptentrialte  spirit.  i6ia 
DRAVTOK  Poly-olb.  xx.  19  When  Waveney  in  her  way,  on  this 
Septentrial  side..  From  Laphamford  leads  on  her  stream 


SEPTENTRION. 

into  the  East.    1631  R,  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xii. 

§  i.  171  Our  Septennial!  cold  Countries. 

Septeutrion  (septe*ntri(?n),.r£.andd!.  Obs.  exc. 
arch.  Also  4-5  septem(p)trio(u)n,  4-6  -tryon. 
[ad.  L.  septentrio^  sing,  of  septentriones,  orig. 
septem  triones,  the  seven  stars  of  the  constellation 
of  the  Great  Bear,  f.  septem  seven  +  triones,  pi.  of 
trio  plough-ox.  Cf.  F.  septmtrion^  A.  sb. 

1.  //.  (chiefly  as  Latin.)  The  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear,  occas.  the  Little  Bear. 

1532  Chaucer's  Boethius  n.  met.  vi.  Wks.  fol.  ccxlvi/2 
This  Nero  gouerned  by  ceptre  al  the  peoples  that  be  vnder 
the  colde  sterris  that  highten  the  Septentrions  [J/SS.  vii. 
tyryones,  the  seuene  triones].  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newt  Ind. 
(Arb.)  22  Ye  seuen  starres  called  Septentriones  (being  not 
farre  from  Vrsa  tnaior  called  charles  wayne).  1601  HOL- 
LAND Pliny  n.  xxv.  I.  16  That  region  of  the  skie  which  is 
under  the  North  starre  Septentriones.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas. 
Notes  iv.  xxv.  286  What  influence  the  septentriones  had 
upon  him.  .is  to  be  easily  guess'd.  iji$\.r.  Gregory's  A  stron. 
(1726)  I.  217  The  Stars  call'd  the  Septan  Triones.  1859  Ln. 
LYTTON  Wanderer  21  Wild  Desire;  Which,  hungering  for 
the  sources  of  the  suns,  Makes  moan  beyond  the  blue  Sep- 
tentrions. 

2.  The  north;  the  northern  region(s)  of  the  earth 
or  the  heavens. 

(TI386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  3657  He.. This  wyde  world 
hatlde  in  subieccioun  1'othe  Est  and  West  North  and  Sep- 
temtrioun.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  x.  117  In  the  Hed  of 
that  See  of  Galilee,  toward  the  Septemtryon,  is  a  strong 
Castelle.  c  1440  Pallad.  f»t  Hnsb.  i.  298  Hut  from  the  cold 
Septemtrion  decline,  And  from  northwest  ther  chilling  sonnys 
shine.  1503  Kalender  of  Sheph.  (Sommer)  H  viij  b,  Draw- 
yng  towart  the  septentryon  and  other  tymys  towart  the  myd 
day.  ^1511  ist  Kng.  Bk.  Atner.  ( Arb.)  Introd.  32/2  That 
other  p.irte  of  Intlien  is  aboute  Septentryon.  1593  SHAKS. 
3  Hen.  K7,  i.  iv.  136  Thou  art  as  opposite  to  euery  good,  As 
the  Antipodes  are  vnto  vs,  Or  as  the  South  to  the  Septen- 
trlon.  1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  xir.  368 
The  Polonians  have  two  powerfull.. neighbours, the  Mosco- 
vianns  towards  the  Septentrion  and  the  Turk  in  the  Orien- 
tall  part. 

3.  A  northerner,  rare. 

1607  TOPSF.LL  Four-f.  Beasts  42  There  is  a  constellation 
called  the  beare  in  the  figure  of  seauen  Starres  like  a  Carte. 
..The  Septentrions  call  them  Triones,  that  is  yoked  Oxen. 
1854  LOWELL  Jrnl.  Italy  Wks.  1800  I.  175  We  graver-tern- 
pered  and  -mannered  Septentrions. 
B.  adj.  Northern  ;  =  next. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vn.  318  The  Sunne  declining  North, 
ward..,  and  warming.. the  Septentrion  sides  of  these  Cyn- 
thian  mountaynes.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  31  A  ridge  of 
hills  That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  seats  of"men 
From  culd  Septentrion  blasts.  1814  GARY  Dante,  Purg-. 
xxxn.  98  And  in  their  hands  upheld  those  lights  secure  From 
blast  septentrion  and  the  gusty  south.  01849  H.  COLE- 
RIDGE Poems  (1850)  II.  251  Their  countless  hosts  Sped  from 
their  chill  septentrion  nursery. 

Septentrional  (septe-ntri^nal),  a.,  sb.  Now 
rare.  [ad.  L.  scptentrionalis,  f. septentrio  (see  prec,). 
Cf.  F.  septentrional  (\$b  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  north,  northern ; 
formerly  (of  learning,  etc.),  pertaining  to  northern 
countries. 

Septentrional j/^«s(Astron.),  the  first  six  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

£1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  11,  §  40  Than  saw  I  wel  that  the 
body  of  Venus  in  hir  latitude  of  degrees  septemtrionals 
ascendid  in  the  ende  of  the  8  degre  fro  the  heved  of  Capri- 
corne.  £1440  As  iron.  Cal.  (MS.  Ashm.  391),  pis  signe  ys 
septentrional  \>*  is  of  north  partie.  1549  Compl.  Scott,  vi.  48 
The  pole  ai  tic,  boreal,  or  septemtrional.  Ibid.  52  The  sep- 
temtiional  tropic  of  cancer.  1557  H.  BAKER  Rules  Use 
Almanacs  Cjb,  When  the  sunne  is  in  the  signes  septen- 
trionailes._  1614  RALF.IGH  Hist.  World  i.  108  The  body 
of  Armenia  standeth  in  fortie  three  degrees  Septentrionall. 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  388  The  Goths  and  other 
septentrional  nations.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  I.  52 
The  Catalogue  of  Septentrional  MSS.  1718  HICKES  &  NEL- 
SON y,  Kettlewell  n.  xxiv.  125  Dr.  Marshal!  the.  .reviver  of 
Septentrional  Learning  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  1806 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rez>.  IV.  562  The  investigation  of  sep- 
tentrional antiquities.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  znd  Voy. 
xvii.  270  What  were  the  politics,  gossipings,  squabbles, 
friendships,  or  parties,  in  this  septentrional  city.  1848 
Eraser's  Mag.  XXXVIII.  684  Disposed  to  dispute  the  sep- 
tentrional hold  of  the  country  with  its  Austrian  rival.  1887 
PATER  Ima?.  Portraits  iv.  145  The  Septentrional  Apollo 
[Duke  Carl  of  Rosenmold]. 

Hence  tSeptentriona'lity,northerIiness(BaiIey, 
!73°);  t  Septe'ntrionally  adv.^  in  the  direction 
of  the  north  ;  t  Septe-ntrionate  v.  intr.,  to  point 
to  the  north. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n,  ii.  58  A  directive  or 
polary  faculty,  whereby  conveniently  they  [se.  steel  and  iron] 
do  septentrionate  at  one  extreme,  and  Australize  at  another. 
Ibid.  62  If  they  [needles]  be  powerfully  excited  and  equally 
let  fall,  they  commonly  sink  down  and  break  the  water  at 
that  extream  wherat  they  were  septentrionally  excited. 

B.  sb.  aSEPTENTuioN  2. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxiv.  255  Turquesten.  .strecchethe 
him.  .toward  the  Septentrionalle,  to  the  Kyngdom  of  Cho- 
rasme. 

Septe'ntrioiialine.  Chew.  [f.  L.  septentrio- 
»£//';  + -INE.]  A  crystalline  alkaloid  obtained  from 
Aconitum  septentrionale. 

1897  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  LXXII.  i.  303  Septentrionaline, 
-  -which  is  a  yellowish  powder  melting  at  128-9°,  acts  as  an 
anaesthetic. 

Septentrio'nic,  a.  rare.  In  quot.  septem-. 
[f.  L.  septentrio  SEPTENTRION  +  -1C.]  Northern. 

1844  Fraser's  Mag.  XXX.  318/2  The  minstrelsie  of  our 
sepu-mtnonic  tubes  was  made  applicable  to  classic  themes. 

So  Septentrio-nical  a.  rare. 
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1654  GAYTOK  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  vi-vii.  203  The  sepientrio. 
nicall  part  of  those  Saxons. 

Septer(e,  obs.  forms  of  SCEPTRE  sb. 

Septet(t,  -ette  (septe't).  Mus.  Also  (italian- 
ized)  septetto.  [a.  G.  septet,  f.  L.  septem :  see 
-ET,  -ETTE.]  A  composition  for  seven  voices  or 
instruments. 

a  1837  (title)  Beethoven's  Grand  Septett,  Arranged  for  the 
Piano  Forte,  with  Accompaniments  of  Flute,  Violin,  and 
Violoncello,  by  I.  N.  Hummel.  1841  tr.  Schindlcr's  Beet- 
hoven. II.  380  Septett  in  E  flat  for  Violin,  Alto,  Violoncello, 
Clarionet,  Bassoon,  Horn,  and  Double  Bass.  Ibid.  386  Trio 
_. .  (from  the  Septetto).  1863  Reader  i  Aug.  120/1  He  is 
incapable  of  singing  the  duel  Septett  (even  transposed)  with- 
out an  effort  so  painful  as  to  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the 
listener.  1871  KINGSLEY  Poems,  Delectatle  Day  17  The 
septette  of  Beethoven.  1909  Btackw.  Mag.  Apr.  488/1  The 
septette  in  '  Patience'. 

b.  transf.  A  set  of  seven. 

1886  Field  9  Jan.  50/3  Another  septette  faced  the  starter 
forthe  inaptly  named  Thursday  Hurdle  Race.  1907  Academy 
9  Mar.  230/1  A  septette  of  water-colours  by  the  late  H.  B. 
Urabazon. 

Septfoil  (se'tfoil).   Also  6-7  set-,    [ad.  late  L. 
septifolium,  as  if  through  OF. :    see  SEPTI-  !  and 
.   FOIL  sb.i,  and  cf.  cinquefoil.] 

1.  The  plant  tormentil.     Now  rare. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.lvii.  84  This  herbe  (sc.  Tormintilla} 
is  now  called.. in  English  Setfoyle  and  TormentHl.  1607 
TOPSEI.L  Four~f.  Beasts  616  For  this  disease  the  Sheap- 
heardes  take  no  other  thing  but  the  Hearbe  Tor»tcnti[ll}a, 
or  Set-foyle.  1764  Museum  Rust.  III.  xiii.  56  Tormentil, 
or  septfoil,  grows  wild  on  dry  pastures  and  commons  in  most 
parts  of  England.  1812  CRABRE  Talesx.  122  Here  the  dwarf 
sallows  creep,  the  septfoil  harsh.  1852  MORFIT  Tanning  fy 
Currying  (1853)  40  Certain  annual  plants— as  the  septfoil 
and  bistort. 

2.  Arch.  An  ornament  with  seven  cusps  or  points. 
1849  [see  SIXFOIL].    1877  F.  G.  LEE  Gloss.  Litnrg.  Terms. 
Septi-  *,  comb,  form  of  L.  septem  seven,  forming 

adjs.  in  L.,  several  of  which  have  analogues  formed 
with  septem-)  as  septiceps^  septichordis  (also  septem- 
chordis],  septuollis,  septipes  (also  septempeddlis)  ; 
in  English  forming  compounds  for  the  most  part 
adapted  from  or  modelled  on  the  L.  compounds  : 
Se'pticliord,  seven- stringed.  Se'ptico  loured, 
of  seven  colours.  Septifa'rious  rare~°.  [f.  L. 
septifariam  adv. ,  in  seven  parts  :  see  quots.]  Septi- 
fluous  rrt?-£-°^SEPTEMFLUOU3.  Septifo'lions  [L. 
folium  leaf],  having  seven  leaves.  Se*ptifro'nted, 
having  seven  foreheads.  Septilateral,  seven- 
sided,  f  Septimestre  [L.  septi-y  septemmestris\> 
seven  months  old.  Se'ptimontial  [L.  Septimon- 
tidlisj  f.  Septimontium  {mont-y  mons  mountain)], 
belonging  to  the  feast  held  on  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome.  Se'ptipartite  =SErTEMPAKTiTE.  f  Septi- 
pedal  [cf.  SEPTEMPEDAL],  seven  feet  in  length. 
Se'ptiregal,  of  seven  kings.  Septisy 'liable,  a 
word  of  seven  syllables.  Septi- valent,  Chem», 
combining  with  seven  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  other 
uni valent  element  or  radical.  Se'ptizone  [L.  sep~ 
tizdninm~\ :  see  quot. 

1721  A.  MALCOLM  Treat.  Mus.  522  A  third  Tetrachord  was 
added  to  the  *septichord  Lyre.  1825  WATERTON  Wand. 
S.Amer.  iv.  ii.  284,  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  found  the  Grande 
Gobe  Mouche  of  Buffbn,  and  the  *septicoloured  Tangara. 
1865  GROTE  Plato  I.  i.  62  note  x,  A  wheel  painted  with  the 
seven  prismatic  colours  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  will 
look  white,  but  it  is  still  really  septi-coloured.  1656  BLOUNT 
G?ossogr.t  *Septifarious,  of  seven  manner  of  fashions,  sorts 
or  ways,  a  1860  A.  GRAY  (cited  by  Worcester),  Septifarious^ 
turned  seven  different  ways.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  *Sep- 
tijluous.  See  Septeinft-uous.  1721  BAILEY,  *Septifoliovs 
I'lants^  such  as  consist  of  7  Leaves,  a  1708  T.  WARD  Eng. 
Ref.  iv.  (1716)  363  With  ten  huge  Horns  on  ev'ry  Forhead, 
And  with  a  *Septi -fronted  Scull.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Psend.  Ep.  v.  xxii.  331  Seven  equicrural  triangles.. whose 
bases  are  the  seven  sides  of  the  'septilateral  figure.  1834 
H.  AINSWORTH  Rookwood  in.  iv,  A  septilateral  figure.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  *Septimestre^  of  seven  moneths  space.  1606  HOL- 
LAND Sueton.  262  At  the  solemne  *Septimontiall  sacrifice, 
Hee  made  a  dole  of  Viands.  1808  G.  S.  FABER  View  Pro-  • 
fhecies  I.  124  Whether  the  division  of  the  mystic  Euphrates 
into  seven  streams  denotes  some  *septipartite  division  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  a  1878  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  (1879) 
II.  198  Sexpartite  or  septipartite  vaulting.  1502  Nature 
27  Nov.  80/2  If  a  line  cutting  the  fourth  portion  in  four  real 
points  be  projected  to  infinity,  the  projection  will  be  septi- 
partite.  1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Buriall  (1833)  3  To  defraude 
the  most  landles  liuer  on  life  at  lest  of  ms  *septipedall  in- 
heritance so  eoually  proportioned  to  all  by  death.  1847 
Gentl.  Mag.  July  45/2  Age  has  scarcely  less  likelihood  of 
returning  to  childhood  than  Roman  history  of  reverting  to 
the  Trojan  origin  and  *septiregal  succession.  1834  OSWALD 
(cited  by  Worcester),  "Septisy liable.  1872  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 
VI.  243  Sodium  also  can  act  as  a  trivalent  and  as  a  *septi- 
valent  element.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  Wnrt£  Atom.  Theory 
229  [Chlorine]  is  septivalent  in  perchloric  acid.  1730  BAILEY 
(folio),  *Septizone^  a  Building  girt  with  seven  Rows  of 
Columns. 

Septi-  2f  comb,  form  of  SEPTUM,  as  in  SEPTI- 
FEROUS,  SEPTIFORM  2,  SEPTIFRAGAL.  (Cf.  SEPTO-  y.) 

Septic  (se'ptik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  erron. 
sceptick.  [ad.  late  L.  $eptic-ust  a.  Gr.  c^nriKoSj 
f.  ffrjireiv  to  putrefy.]  A.  adj.  Putrefactive,  putre- 
fying; in  mod.  use,  of  disease,  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  in.  160  Either  septic  putrifying,  or 
caustic  burning.  1684  tr.  Bone.Cs  Merc,  Contpit.  vi.  an 


SEPTIEB. 

Vitriol,  according  to  Galen.. is  of  a  corroding  and  sceptick 
quality.  1705  GREENHILL  Embalming  272  After  the  nature 
of  Septic  and  Escharotic  Medicines,  it  corrodes  and  con 
sumes  the  Flesh  in  a  very  short  Time.  1752  PRINGLE  Obs. 
Dis.  Army  in.  vii.  (1765)  337  The  miasma  or  septic  ferment 
1  ..being  received  into  the  blood.  Ibid.  App.  p.  xxxviii,  It 
would  seem  that  salt  is  subservient  to  digestion  chiefly  by 
its  septic  virtue,  that  is,  by  softening  and  resolving  meats. 
1806  .Med.  ff  Phys.  Jrnl.  XV.  79  If  this  matter  is  the  sceptic 
[sic]  principle,  the  foundation  of  all  these  chronic  diseases. 


._-ptic '  are  sometimes  applied  u, 
fever  under  these  circumstances.  1879  TYNDALL  Fragm. 
i  Set.  (ed.  6)  II.  xiii.  334  The  preventing  of  the  wound  from 
becoming  a  nidus  for  the  propagation  of  septic  bacteria. 
1881  Times  25  Mar.  5  Illness  has  palpably  been  produced 
by  the  use,  by  paper-hangers,  of  size  and  paste  undergoing 
or  speedily  entering  on  septic  change. 

tb.  Septic  acid',    nitric  or  nitrous  acid.     (Cf. 
SEPTON  and  SEPTOUS.)  Obs. 


to  be  the.. cause  of  infectious  fever.  1800  S.  L.  MITCHILL 
in  Med.  fy  Phys.  Jrnl.  IV,  25  It  is . .  ordinarily  impossible  to 
procure  one  drop  of  pure  and  naked  septic  acid,  by  any 
decomposition  of  nitre. 

t  B.  sb.  A  septic  or  putrefactive  substance.  Obs. 
f  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  218  The  venome  of  the  Salamander 
is  reckoned  among  Septicks,  or  corroding  things.  1684  tr. 
Sonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  in.  62  Septicks ..  may  not  be  applied 
to  any  Ulcer.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  14  Acid  of 
salt,  .constitutes,  .with  regulus  of  antimony,  a  powerful 
septic.  1771  WATSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  219  The  pro- 
portion in  which  it  acts  as  a  septic. 

II  Septicaemia  (septisz"  mia).  Also  U.S.  septi- 
ceraia.  [mod.  L.,  f.  Gr.  ffrjTTTiK-os  SEPTIC  +  of/*a 
blood  :  see  -IA.]  Septic  poisoning. 

1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  86  Putrid  infection  of  the 
blood,  or  septicaemia.  1879  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Set.  (ed.  6) 
II.  xiii.  335  Splenic  fever  was  often  overmastered  by  septi- 
caemia. 1882  PLAYFAIR  in  Standardly  Mar.  2/1  Puerperal 
septicsmia. 

Hence  Septicse'mic  a. 

1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  (ed.  2)  227  Those  in 
which  they  [metastatic  abscesses]  occur  being  termed  pya- 
mic,  those  in  which  they  are  absent,  septicsemic.  1880 
A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  84  Good  observers  have  failed  to 
detect  bacteria  in  septicsemic  cases.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  I.  597  Septicaemic  patients. 

Se'ptical,  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [Formed  as 
SEPTIC  :  see  -ICAL.]  =  SEPTIC. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xiii.  139  There  was  no 
absurdity  in  Galen  when  as  a  Septicall  medicine  he  com- 
mended the  ashes  of  a  Salamander.  1651  BIGGS  New  Dts/>~ 
F  303  Their  own  septicall  and  escharoticall  medicines.  1820 
W.  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Kfg.  I.  343  Occasionally  assailed 
by  the  septical  influences  of  rain. 

Hence  Se'ptically  adv.,  so  as  to  produce  putre- 
faction. 1879  WEBSTER,  Suppl. 

Septicidal  (se-ptissidal),  a.  Bot.  [f.  SEP 
TUM  +  L.  -cidtret  comb,  form  of  cxdtre  to  cut  4-  -AL.] 
Applied  to  the  form  of  dehiscence  in  which  the 
pod  splits  through  the  dissepiments.  Also  to  the 
capsule  so  divided.  Hence  Septici'dally  adv.t 
with  septicidal  dehiscence. 

1819  LINDLEY  tr.  Richard's  Obs.  Fruits  <$•  Seeds  10  note 
The  septicidal  dehiscence  of  a  plurilocular  pericarp.  1830 
—  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  146  The  plants  called  Sauvageae..have 
a  septicidal  dehiscence.  1857  HBNFREY  Bot.  §  247  Com- 
pound multilocular  ovaries  dehisce  ..  septicidally.  1870 
HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  68  Hypericineae..  Fruit  a  septicidal 
capsule.  Ibid.  240  Capsule,  .septicidally  2-valved. 

Septicine  (se-ptisain).  Chem.  [ad.  G.  sep- 
ticin  \  see  SEPTIC  and  -INE.]  (See  quot.) 

1876  yml.  Chem.  Soc.^  Abstr.  1. 405  Septicine,  an  Alkaloid 
formed  during  Putrefaction. 

Septicity  (septi-siti).  [f.  SEPTIC  +  -ITY,  after  F. 
septicitt.\  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  septic. 

1828-32  in  WEBSTER.  1893  Brit,  Med.  Jrnl.  10  June  1210 
Septicity  introduced  brings  disaster  on  your  patient  and 
discredit  on  yourself. 

Se-ptico-,  comb,  form  of  Gr.  ctynritfor  SEPTIC. 

1876  tr.  Wag)icr's  Gen.  PatJiol.  586  Pyasmia,  Septico- 
pyremia,  is  usually  an  acute  disease,  starting  in  a  purulent 
or  ichorous  focus.  1911  WEBSTER,  Septico-py&vtic. 

tl  Septier  (sgtye).  Also  6  ceptyer,  8-9  setier. 
[a.  F.  septier,  var.  setter,  earlier  settier;— L.  sejc- 
tarius,  f.  sextus  sixth.]  A  French  measure  of  capa- 
city for  corn,  etc. ;  a  measure  of  land  :  see  quots. 

1514  in  Rutland  Papers  (Camden)  26  In  wyn  iiij  septiers. 
1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cliii.  183  A  ceptyer  of  whete 
was  worthe  at  Parys  viii.  Ii.  parisien,  and  a  septier  of  otes 
at  Ix.  s.  of  parays.  1588  ARCHDEACON  tr.  True  Discourse 
Army  K.  Spain  69, 6320  septiers  of  Beanes  and  white  Pease. 
1633  GRIMESTON  tr.  Polybius  vi.  202  A  Septier  of  Wheate. 
warg.  A  Septier  is  two  Mines,  and  a  Mine  two  London 
bushels.  1674  JEAKE  Arith,  (1696)  114  A  Septier  of  Land  he 
saith  is  much  about  the  Arpent.  1714  Fr.  Bk.  Rates  64  The 
Muid,  Paris  Measure,  containing  12  Septiers,  which  makes 
a  Tons.  \-j*$Bradley*sFam.  Dict.s.v.  Hipocras,  Take  three 
half  Setiersof  good  Water  boiled  and  cooPd,  with  half  a  Setier 
of  good  white  Wine.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  XL  (i  869)  1. 21 1 
The  septier  of  wheat, a  measure  which  contains  a  little  more 
than  four  Winchester  bushels.  1826  HENRY  Blent.  Chew.  1 1. 
631  The  septier  of  Paris  is  7736  French,  or  9370-45  English, 
cubical  inches.  1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2) 
423  The  corn  measure  was  the  muid  equal  to  12  setiers,  48 
mines,  or  144  bushels..  .The  wine  measure  was  the  muid  of 
36  setiers,  144  quarts,  or  288  pints.  1831  J.  DAVIES  Man. 
Mat.  Med.  27  Verre,  or  4  setier  (glass). 


SEPTIESM. 

tSeptiesm.  Cards.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  seftiesmc 
(mod.  F.  septieme),  ordin.il  of  sept  seven.]  A  se- 
quence of  seven. 

1674  COTTON  Cairifl.  Gamester  (1680)  59  The  Elder  ac- 
quaints you  with  his  Sequences,.. and  they  are  Tierces, 
Quarts,  Quints,  Sixiesms,  Septiesms,  Huictiesms  and  Neu- 
fiesms.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  73/2  A  Sep. 
tei.sm,  is  a  sequence  of  7  cards. 

Septiferous  (septi-furas),  a.  [f.  SErn-!i  + 
-FERGUS.]  Having  a  septum  or  septa. 

i8zt  W.  P.  C.  BARTON  flora  N.  Amcr.  I.  113  Capsule.. 
3-valved  ;  valves  septiferous  in  the  middle.  1834  WOOD- 
WARD ftlollusca  265  Beaks  nearly  terminal,  septiferous  in- 
ternally. 

Septiform  (se'ptifjjjm),  a.l  [ad.  late  L.  scpti- 
forinis  :  see  SEI-TI-  '  and  -POKM.]  Sevenfold. 

1718  in  BAILEY.  1849  DIGBY  Compitum  II.  310  That  they 
may  acquire  the  septlform  grace,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
seven  sins.  1868  GLADSTONE  jftiv.  Mtuidi  xv.  (1869)  532 
The  septiform  system  was  apparently  represented  in  the 
seven  gates  of  Thebes.  1878  H.  G.  GUINNESS  Approaching 
Rtuifref.  (1880)  p.  viii,  The  epacts  of  the  prophetic  perioiis 
of  Scripture  form  a  remarkable  septiform  series. 

Septiform  (se-ptifp.im),  a.*  [ad.  mod.L. 
septiformis  or  F.  septiforme :  see  SEFTI-  *  and 
-POKM.]  Of  the  form  or  nature  of  a  septum. 

iSaS  KIRDV  &  SP.  Entomol.  xlvi.  IV.  313  Septiform  (Sept!- 
farmis).  When  the  Canthus  forms  an  elevated  ridge  or 
septum.  1875  HUXLEY  in  Kncycl.  Brit.  1. 131/1  A  tendency 
to  the  development  of  septiform  prominence  is  visible  in  the 
walls  of  the  gastric  passages  of  certain  calcareous  sponges 
Septifragal  (septi-fragal),<z.  Bot.  [f.  SEPTIC  + 
frag-,  root  aSfrangOre  to  break  +  -AL.]  Applied 
to  the  form  of  dehiscence  in  which  the  septa  are 
separated  from  the  valves. 

1819  LINDLEY  tr.  Richard's  Obs.  Fruits  %  Seeds  10  It  [sc. 
the  valvular  mode  of  dehiscence]  is  called  septifragal  when 
it  bursts  the  external  edge  of  the  dissepiments,  which  are 
then  divided  from  the  valves.  1898  L.  H.  BAILEY  Less. 
'.uit/i  Plants  265  Septifragal  dehiscence . .  may  occur  in  either 
loculicidal  or  septicidal  pods. 

Hence  Septi-fragally  adv.  ,\vith  septifragal  dehis- 
cence. 

1896  G.  HENSLOW  Wild  Flowers  149  It  [sc.  the  fruit]  de- 
hisces loculicidally  (through  the  back)  and  septifragally 
(across  the  septa). 

Septiie  (se-ptail),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  septilis  :  see 
SEPTUM  and  -ILE.]  Pertaining  to  a  septum  or  septa. 

l86«  Treas.  Bot. 

Septillion  (septi-lysn).  Arith.  [ad.  F.  sef- 
lillion  (i6th  cent.),  f.  L.  septem  seven,  after  million.] 
The  seventh  power  of  a  million,  denoted  by  i  fol- 
lowed by  42  cyphers.  In  American  (following  the 
later  Fr.)  use,  the  eighth  power  of  a  thousand, 
denoted  by  I  followed  by  24  cyphers. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  xvi.  §  6  Septilions.  1870  (sec 
OcnujOMj.  1875  GRINDON  Lift  xxvi.  334  Thousands  of 
plants  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  few  such  cells  as  in 
septillions  make  up  an  oak-tree.  1906  Daily  Chron.  18 
May  9/4  M.  Inaudi  subtracted  correctly  a  sum  of  figures  i 
running  into  septillions— purely  from  memory. 

Hence  Septi-llionth  a.  and  si>.  (in  recent  Diets.). 

Septimal  (se-ptimal),  a.  [f.  L.  septim-us 
seventh  +  -AL.] 

L  Of  a  numerical  system  :  Based  on  the  number  7. 

1855  inOoiLviESuppI.  1865  MiLLCamfc  195  The  number 
seven,  .is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  numeration,  which  is  here, 
after  to  be  Septimal  instead  of  decimal. 

2.  Mm.  Pertaining  to  a  seventh. 

1867  MACFARREN  Harmony  v.  161  There  being  then  no    ! 
sounded  note  with  which  the  7th  forms  a  dissonance,  in  the 
absence  of  both  the  root  and  the  3rd  of  the  chord,  the  7th 
lias  no  longer  any  of  its  Septimal  characteristics. 

t  Septima  narian.  Obs.-°  [f.  med.L.  sefti-  ! 
manorial,  f.  scptimana  SEPTIMANE  sb.']  =  HEBDO-  I 
UAIUKY  sb.  Also  f  Septima-rian  [med.L.  septi- 

}lldl  ius~\. 

1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Septtmarians,  certain 
Officers  in  Monasteries,  which  were  chosen  every  week. 
[MUprlnted.fr/tfMHkaiii  Bailey  1728, etc.]  iSSiOciLviE, 
Septimanarian,  a  monk  on  duty  for  a  week  in  a  monastery 

I  Se  ptimane,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
septimana,  f.  septem  seven  +  -ana,  fem.  of  -amis, 
-AN,  -ANE  in  a  collective  sense.]  A  week. 

1603  HOLLAND  1'lularch's  Mor.  Explan.  Words,  Sefti. 
mane,  A  weeke  or  seven. night.  1694  }.  SMITH  Doctr.  Lord's 
Day  52  The  Eastern  Nations.. retained  a  true  account  of 
the  order  of  days  in  the  Septimane. 

So  Septimanal  a.,  weekly. 

'833 Eraser's  Mag.  VII.  706  Diurnal  or  septimanal  litera- 
ture. 

t  Septimane,  a.  Obs.-°  [ad.  late  L.  stfti- 
m&nus  (see  prec.'.]  (See  quot.) 

1721  BAILEY,  Septimane,  of  the  order  of  7,  also  belonging 
to  a  Week. 

Septime  (se-ptim).  [ad.  L.  stplimus,  ordinal 
of  sep/em  seven.] 

1.  MHS.  a.  1'roposcd  name  for  the  octave.  rare~ °. 
b.  [after  G.  seffime]  A  seventh.    (In  recent  Diets.) 

'7^3  Ann.  AY^1'.,  Misc.  152/2  By  dividing  the  musical 
notes  into  six,  as  nature  directs,  the  unisound  will  fall  on  the 
seventh  note,  and  should,  for  this  reason,  be  called  a  sep- 
time,  and  not  an  octave. 

2.  I-'eneing.   A  parry  :  see  quots. 

1889  POLLOCK,  etc.  l-'nifing  (I'.adm.  Libr.)  46  To  parry 

septime,  bring  the  foil  into  septime  by  making  it  describe 

Ball  a  circle  from  right  to  left,  passing  under  the  adversary's 

blade  or  hand.    IH,I.  77  Krum  septime,  to  ?ive  the  Bertrand 
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riposte.  1897  Kncycl.  Sport  I.  370/2  (Fencing)  Septime  : 
The  hand  opposite  the  right  shoulder,  the  finger  nails  turned 
upwards,  the  arm  half  extended,  elbow  down,  the  blade 
horizontal,  the  point  opposite  the  left  shoulder. 

Septimole  (se-ptim^l).  Mus.  [arbitrarily  f. 
L.  Septimus  seventh  :  cf.  QUINTOJ.E.]  A  group  of 
seven  notes  to  be  played  in  the  time  of  four  or  six. 

1854  SI.TII-IIEKTH  Mus.  llanill'k.  1866  Chamb.  Encycl. 
VI 1 1. 618/2  When  a  note  is  divided  into  seven  instead  of  four 
parts— for  example,  a  minim  into  seven  quavers,  or  a  crotchet 
into  seven  semiquavers— the  group  is  called  a  septimole. 

Septine  (se-ptin).  [f.  Gr.  o-r/irrcis,  vbl.  adj.  f. 
ar;Trfiv  to  rot :  cf.  SEPTIC  and  see  -INE.]  (See  quot. 
1875.)  Hence  Se'ptinous  a. 

1875  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  Dis.  A/o,f.  Life  \.  vi.  89,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  from  the  poisonous  matter  exuded 
I  from  the  peritoneal  secretion  of  a  patient  labouring  under 
surgical  fever,  a  substance  which  would  give  a  similar  disease 
to  an  inferior  animal. ..I  named  this  substance  'septine'. 

1877  Times  5  Oct.  4/5  [Dr.  Richardson]  classed  the  diseases 
produced  by  organic  poisons  as  septinous  instead  of  zymo- 
tic,  he  preferring  the  word  septine  for  this  poison. 

Septingente'nary.    [f.  L.  septingenti  700, 

I    after  centenary^     A  seven-hundredth  anniversary. 
1894  Rochdale  Times  May,  St.  Chad's  church  celebrating 
the  '  septingentenary  '  of  its  birth-date. 

Septinsular  (septi-nsirflii),  a.  (sf>.~)  [f.  L. 
scptem  (see  SEPTI-!) +  ?»«</«  island.  Cf.  the  Fr. 
name  .Sept-ties.']  Scptinsitlar  Republic,  etc. :  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Also  as  sl>. pi.  the  people  of  the 
Ionian  Islands. 

1809  Ann.  Reg.  Pref.  p.  iv,  The  restoration  of  the  Govern, 
ment  of  the  Septinsular  Republic.  1859  Times  5  Dec.  to/6 
The  little  Septinsular  State  which  stands  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain.  1889  Athcnrum  6  July  20/3  A 
monograph  of  Andreas  Hidromenos,  'The  Slrtm-le.  of  "tin: 
Septinsulars  for  National  Unity'.  1898  AIcC-\i<] "NY  dad- 
stone's  Life  xvii.  190  The  Senate  of  the  Septinsular  Com- 
monwealth at  Corfu. 

Septir,  obs.  form  of  SCEPTRE  sb. 

t  Se'ptite.  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  SKpr-ors  +  -ITE.]  A 
salt  of  scptous  acid  ;  a  nitrite  or  nitrate. 

1799  S.  L.  MITCHILL  in  Med.  ft  Phys.  Jrnl.  I.  47  These 
carbonates  and  septites  of  lime,  pot-ash,  and  soda. 

t  Septleva.  Obs.  Also  sept-et-le-va,  sept 
and  leva.  [Shortening  of  F.  sept-et-le-va,  lit. 
seven  and  the  'va',  'vade',  or  first  stake.]  At 
basset,  seven  times  the  amount  of  the  first  stake. 

1701  FARQUHAR.S/>  //.  Wildairn.  ii,  Wild. ..  Who  can  re- 
sist the  charms  of  Mattadors?  Lur.  Ay,  Sir  Harry;  and 
then  the  Sept  le  va,  Quiiize  le  I'a,  &  Trante  Ic  I  'a  I  1706 
Mus.  CENTLIVRK  Haslet-Table  iv.  50,  I  have  only  won  a 
Sept  ^  Leva.  Ibid.  53  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  lose 
a  Trante  ff  Leva,  a  Quinsc-lcva,— and  a  Sept-et-leva,—&n<\ 
never  turn  once.  1709  SEYMOUR  Compl.  Gamester  (1754) 
115.  1716  POPE  Basset-Table  14  in  [Lady  M.  W.  Montagu] 
Crt.  Poems  2  As  You  by  Love,  so  I  by  Fortune  cross't ;  In 
One  bad  Deal,  Three  Septlev.Ys  have  lost.  1756  H.  WAL- 
IDLE  Let.  //.  .V.  Conivay  12  Feb.,  I  am  sorry  she  could  not 
discover  any  wit  in  Mrs.  Hussey's  making  a  Septleva. 

Septo-  ',comb.  form  of  GT.ar/vTos  (see  SEPTO.V), 
as  in  :  SeptocUarrhce'a,  septic  diarrhoea  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1898)  ;  Septogre'nicrt.,  producing  sepsis  ; 
Se-ptogerm,  a  septic  germ ;  Septo'meter,  an 
instrument  for  the  detection  of  organic  impurities 
in  the  atmospheric  air  (Syit.  Sac.  Lex.\ 

1880  MAcCoRMAi:/l«//j^/..S';<r^.  ro4  There  is  a  septogenic 
element  in  ordinary  air.  IbiJ.  107  Experiment  and  clinical 
experience  alike  show  that  it  will  kill  a  certain  proportion  of 
septo-germs. 

Septo-  2,  used  as  comb,  form  of  SEPTUM,  as  in  : 
Septocepha-lic  a.  (see  quot.) ;  Septoce'phaly, 
the  condition  of  being  scptocephalic ;  Septo- 
maxi-llary,  applied  to  a  small  bone  lying  above  the 
vomer  in  some  birds  and  fishes  ;  Septo'meter, 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  nasal  septum. 

1878  HARTLEY  tr.  Tofinarfs  A nthrop.  i.  v.  176  'Septo. 
cephalic,  microcephahc,  small   skull.     Ibid.   Index,  Septo- 
cephaly.     1874  W.  K.  PARKER  in  Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  Ser. 
ll.  Zool.  (1879)  I.  8  The  bones  figured  are  what  I  at  first 
called  in  the  Reptile  '  prjevomers ',  and  now  call  '  "septo- 
maxillaries'.    Ibid.  9  The  main  septo-maxillary  piece.    1884 
M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  fy  Nose  11.435  An   ingenious 
"septometer1  has  l>een  invented  by  Seller,  which  serves  to 
distinguish  thickening  [of  the  septum]  from  deviation  when 
these  affections  occur  separately. 

Se'ptole.   Mus.  =  SKPTIMOLE. 

1854  SCHUBERTH  Mus.  Handbk. 

tSepton  (se-pt?n).  Obs.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
OT/TTTCJI/,  neut.  of  <7>;im!s,  vbl.  adj.  f.  oijTrfii/  to  rot. 

First  in  Fr.  form  septone,  adopted  by  Brugnatclli,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Saltonstall,  in  Annalcs  de  ChimU  (1798) 
XXIX.  181.] 

A  name  for  nitrogen,  from  its  being  regarded  as 
the  agent  in  putrefaction. 

1798  Monthly  Mag.  July  26/1  The  origin  of  the  yellow 
fever  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Mitchill  to  the  putrefaction  or 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  such  substances  as  contain 
much  azote  (according  to  Dr.  Mitchill's  Nomenclature  sep- 
ton).     1803  Med.  ft  rhys.  Jrnl.  IX.  304  The  gaseous  oxyd 
of  septon.     1834  Good's  Stud),  Mfd.  (ed.  4)  I.  712  The  febrile 
miasm,and  septon,  or  the  elementary  matter  of  putrescency, 
are  the  same  thing. 

Septo(u)r,  obs.  forms  of  SCEPTRE  st. 
t  Se'ptons,  a.  Obs.    [f.  SEPT-ON  +  -ous.]    Sep- 
toiis  acid,  nitrous  (or  nitric)  acid. 

1799  Med.  ff  Phys.  Jrnl.   II.  184  Obtaining  phosphoric 
acid  from  the  bones  of  animals,  by  employing  septous  (nitrous) 
acid,  which  dissolved  their  lime. 


SEPTUAGINT. 

•|-  Sept  psaumes.   Obs.    Also  set  sames.    [a. 

OF.  seplpsaiimes  (sept  seven, psaitme  I's.u.u  sb.\] 
The  seven  penitential  psalms. 

c  1300  Kcket  1084  He.  .sciilc  Curst  the  set  sames  and  sithlhe 
the  letanye.  c  1475  Parteaay  1670  '1  hay  sayd  the  sept 
psaulmes. 

Septre,  obs.  form  of  SCEPTRE  sb. 
Se'pt-shlp.  rare.     [f.  SKIT  sb:-]    Clanship. 

1823  JIooitE  Mem.  (1853)  IV.  114  The  spirit  of  sept-ship. 

Septuagenarian  (seiptizSdg/heVri&n),  a.  and 
s/>.  [f.  L.  septuagenarius,  f.  septuagliii,  distribu- 
tive of  septuagintd  (see  SEPTUAGIXT).]  A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  number  seventy,  rare. 

1715  M.  DAVIF.S  A  then.  Brit.  I.  96  Unquestionably  he- 
liev'd  it  [sc.  the  Septuagint]  to  have  been  perform 'd  by  the 
same  Septuagenarian  and  Binary  number  (for  the  Trans- 
lators are  reckon'd  to  have  been  72  Elders  of  the  Jews). 

2.  Seventy  years  old  ;  characteristic  of  that  age. 
1793  tr.  Cresset's  l'er-1'ert  (ed.  2)  41  A  sulky,  sour,  sepla- 

genanan  [sic}  maid  Is  made  the  keeper  of  the  Renegade. 
1883  Brit.  Q.  Kcv.  Oct.  441  Our  septuagenarian  premier. 
B.  sb.   A  person  seventy  years  old. 

1805  in  Spirit  Pnbl.  Jrnls.  IX.  i,  I  am  an  elderly  man, 
verging  now  upon  the  glory  of  a  septuagenarian.  1864 
Ksic;in  Passafes  ll'ork.  Life  III.  ii.  23  Landor., although 
..a  septuagenarian,  .was  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  under- 
standing. 

Hence  Se^ptuagena'rianism. 

1824  DinniN  I.il'r.  Camp.  532  In  the  plentitude  of  septua- 


Septuagenary  (seipti/Jadsf-nari),  a.  and  sb. 

i    Now  rare.    [ad.  L.  scftiiagcnurins  (see  prec.).    Cf. 
I1'.  Si-ftttagt'iiaire.']    =  prec. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  24  The  same  objection.  .T.u 
cian  maketh  to  Jupiter. .  .And  asketh  whether  they  wen: 
become  Septuagenarie,  or  whether  the  la\ve.. against  old 
mens  mariages  had  restrayned  them.  1646  Si  it  T.  I!KO\VNK 
Pseud.  /:/.  in.  ix.  125  Nor  can  the  three  hundred  years  of 
..Nestor,  overthrow  the  assertion  of  Moses,  or  afford  a 
reasonable  encouragement  beyond  his  septiKi^enary  deter- 
mination. 1737  Common  Sense  I.  27,  I  have  often  observed 
Septuagenary  great-grandmothers  adorned,  as  they  thought, 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  Rainbow.  1823  /Slacks.  Mag: 
XIII.  92,  I  was  in  appearance  a  middle-aged  man,  and  in 
mind  a  scptua  >,enary.  1850  Eraser's  Mag.  XL1I.  2  The 
task  would  require.  .Septuagenary  years. 

t  Septuagene.  Obs.  [Hick-formation  from 
prec.]  A  septuagenarian. 

1656  J.  WATTS  Scril\\  Pharisee,  etc.  Ep.  Rdr.  c  j,  A  good 
way  passed  beyond  a  Septuagene. 

Septuagesima  .sc^pti/md^e-slmi.  Eccl.  Also 

0.  4-5    Septuagesme,   5  -gesym,  5-6  -gesime. 
[a.  L.  septuagesima  (sc.  (//Vi)  fem.  of  sefliiiltfcsimus 
seventieth,   i.  septuagintd   seventy;    in   earlv  use 
through  OF.  scptnages'j  inc. 

It  IKIS  been  conjectured  that  the  analogy  of  the  names 
Quadragesima  and  Quinqitagesima  suggested  the  un- 
meaning application  of  -SV.i -agesima  3.nA  Septuagesima  to 
the  two  preceding  Sundays.  Another  (less  likely)  conjecture 
is  that  Septnagesima  means  '  the  seventieth  day '  before  the 
octave  of  Easter.  Both  conjectures  are  in  Alcuin  (8th  c.).] 

1.  In  full  Septnagesima  Sunday :  the  third  Sun- 
day before  Lent. 

<ri38o  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  29  Wednesdai  Gospel  next 
after  Septuagesme  Sondai.  c  1435  Process.  Nuns  Chester 
(1899)  4  This  procession  shalbe  saide  on  Sonday  &  so  forth 
from  septuagesime  to  lenton.  1430  in  Halliwell  Kara 
Matheni.  (1841)  92  pereby  demyd  I  bat  septuagesime  son- 
day  schal  falle  3e  28  day  of..  Januare.  1538  Prymer  in 
Englyshe  C  j  b,  Betwene  Septuagesima  and  Easter  thys 
psalme  folowynge  is  sayde  in  steade  of  Te  Deum.  1561  T. 
NORTON  Calvin's  fust.  iv.  xix.  159  b,  There  be  no  manages 
celebrate,  from  Septuagesime  to  the  vtas  of  Easter.  1753 
CHALLONER  Cath.  Chr.  Instr.  93  The  Penitential  Time  be- 
tween Septuagesima  and  Easter.  1860  NFALK  Camm.  Ps. 

1.  35  The  Lauds  of  Septuagesima  Sunday,  as  said  in  the 
Ambrosian  Office,     a  1866  —  A'otes  on  Dh>.  Off.  (1877)  203 
The  custom  of  repeating  it  [sc.  Alleluia]  frequently  on  the 
Saturday  before  Septuagesima. 

t  2.  The  seventy  days  beginning  with  the  third 
Sunday  before  Lent  and  ending  with  the  Saturday 
in  Easter  week.  Also  transf.  Obs. 

t  Sunday  in  (the)  S.  =  Dominica  in  Septuagesima,  i.  e. 
Septuagesima  Sunday. 

1387  TKKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  223  He.  .lefte  flesche 
[on]  Monday  and  Wednesday,  [and]  also  in  Septuagesme 
\v.r.  Septuagesima].  1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  A*.  IX.  xxviii. 
(1495)  363  Septuagesme.  .stretchyth  from  the  sondaye  that 
hyghte  Sepluagesima.  .to  the  Saturday  in  Eester  weke. 
Ibid.  364  Whan  the  Septuagesime  of  this  lyfe  is  full  ended, 
thenne  we  shall  shyne  in  whyte  in  presence  of  thys  Jambe. 
a  1400  Table  of  Lessons  in  Wytlifs  Bible  IV.  685  The  Son- 
day  in  Septuages.  £1450  Mirk's  f-'estial(>\  |>ys  day  is  called 
Sonday  yn  be  Septagesim.  1483  CAXTON  Golden  Legend  n. 
(1503)  A  viij  b/2,  In  the  saterdaye  after  ester,  in  whiche 
Septuagesme  is  cumplete  we  synge  dou[b]le  Alleluya. 

t  Septuage  Simal,  «.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  sep- 
iuagi'sim-us  (.see  prec.)  + -AL.]  (See  quot.  1656.) 

In  quot.  1646  (perh.  Blount's  source)  the  sense  is  '  limited 
to  seventy  years  of  life  ' ;  in  quot.  1778  the  word  is  misused 
for  SEPTUAGENARIAN. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  P.p.  vi.  vi.  298  In  our  abridged 
and  septuagesimal!  ages,  it  is  very  rare  and  deserves  a  dis- 
tich to  behold  the  fourth  generation.  1656  BLOUNT  Glassogr., 
Septnagesimall,  pertaining  to  the  number  seventy,  or  Sep- 
tna-csima  Sunday.  1778  ELIZ.  CARTER  Lett,  to  Mrs.  /tfon- 
tagx^iSij)  III.  145  (F.  Hall)  Your  description  of  his  septu- 
agesimal gallantry  would  make  one  laugh. 

Septuagint  (se-ptinad^ipt).  [ad.  L.  seplua- 
ginta  seventy,  f.  weakened  form  of  septem  seven.] 

1 1.  The  '  seventy  translators '  of  the  Old  Tcsta- 
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SEPTUAGINTAL. 

ment  into  Greek  (see  2) ;  =  L.  stptuaginta  (inter- 
prets), Gr.  oi  O'.  Cfis. 

[1563  Hmmlies  II.  farM  of  Idol.  I.  E  ej  b,  Accordynge 
as  the  Septuaginta  liaue  in  theyr  translation  in  Greke  eiiuiAa. 
1584  in  D.  Vennerffff.  Ministers  (1587)  44  Will  you  followe 
the  Scptuaginta  in  their  whole  translation?] 

1589  COOPKR  Admon.  50  The  translation,  .was. .according 
\o\\\z Septuagint.  1622  Air.ESBURv5Vrw.2«^y«w<?  n  Which 
latter  clause  though  it  answer  not  the  Originall ;  yet  the 
Septuagint  so  translate  it.  a  1656  HALF.S  Golden  Rein. 
(1673)  84  The  Septuagint,  to  make  the  sense  more  plain,  do 
add  another  clause.  1684  T.  SUBNET  Th.  Earth  n.  vii.  251 
The  Septuagint,  who  render  this  word  Eden. 
f  b.  //.  in  the  same  sense.  0/>s. 

1577  HAN.MER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.,  Eusch  V.  viii.  84  The 
translation  of  the  olde  testament  by  the  septuagintes.  1621 
BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatrilix  217  The  Septuaginta  were  no 
Grammarians,  saith  that  bold  bayard,  Stenchius.  1653 
GATAKKR  Vind.  Annot.  Jf.  36  Whether  they,  .had  studied 
upon  the  matter  apart  in  their  several  eels,  as  the  tale  goes 
of  the  secluded  Septuaginls.  1636  BLOUHT  Glossogr. 

2.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  story  that  it  was 
made  by  seventy-two  Palestinian  Jews  at  the  re- 
quest of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (284-247  B.C.)  and 
completed  by  them,  in  seclusion  on  the  island  of 
Pharos,  in  seventy-two  days.  (Denoted  by  LXX.) 

The  authority  for  the  old  story  is  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  to 
Philocrates,  long  known  to  be  spurious,  which  purports  to 
give  contemporary  evidence  of  the  undertaking.  The  trans- 
lation is  now  held  to  have  l)een  made  by  Egyptian  Jews, 
independent  of  each  other  and  living  in  different  times. 

1633  J.  DONE  (title)  The  Auncient  History  of  the  Septua- 
gint. 1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Kp.  vi.  i.  278  As  for  the 
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Septuagint,  it  is  the  first  and  most  ancient  Translation 
recorded.  1778  lip.  LOWTH  'J'ransL  Isaiah  Prelim.  Diss. 
p.  Ixvi,  The  Greek  Version,  commonly  called  the  Septua- 
;int,  or  of  the  Seventy  Interpreters.  1854  Gcntl.  Mag.  Apr. 
77/1  The  severe  condemnation  which  we  have  been  coin- 
telled  to  pass  on  the  Septuagints  of  the  Christian  Know- 
:dge  Society  and  the  University  of  Oxford.  1887  BiHc 
R.'V.)  Pref.,  The  Ancient  Versions,  the  oldest  of  which, 


gint,  or  of  the  Seventy  Interpreters.  1854  Gcntl.  Jlfag.Apr. 
377/1  The  severe  condemnation  which  we  have  been  coin- 
pell  '  '  '-  "L-  "•--'-'-  "•— 
led: 
(R. 

namely  the  Greek  or  Septuagint,  was  made,  at  least  in  part, 
some  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

t3.  //.  The  'seventy  elders'  of  Israel.  (Exod. 
xxiv.  i.)  Obs. 

1564  RASTF.LL  Confut.  Je-veVs  Serin.  137  He  [sc.  the  pope] 
continueth  in  his  supremacie,  as  a  Moyses  aboue  the  sep- 
tuagintes. 

4.  A  group  of  seventy. 

1864  DR  MORGAN  in  Athcnsum  2  July  21  Not  to  mention 
the  Iscariot  which  Leverrier  and  Adams  calculated  into  exist- 
ence, there  is  more  than  a  Septuagint  of  new  planetoids. 
1887  SIR  W.  HAKCOURT  in  Times  29  Sept.  5/3  The  Septua- 
gint [of  Liberal  Unionists]  still  meets,  I  believe,  at  Devon- 
shire House. 

5.  attrib.  of  sense  2. 

1658  PHILLIPS  s.v.,  The  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Bible. 
1684  T.  BURNF.T  Th.  Earth  i.  iii.  24  If  you  follow  the  Sep- 
tuagint Chronology.  1708  KERSEY  s.v.,  The  Septuagint  or 
Septuagint-I'.ible.  1769  H.  OWEN  (tiill)  An  Enquiry  into 
the  present  state  of  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 1850  DONALDSON  New  Cratylus  (ed.  2)  §  100.  151 
The  Septuagint  nanslutors. 

Se:ptuagi'ntal,  a-  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Septuagint. 

1760  BVROM/I««.  (1857)  II.  ll.6i8The  frequent  Hebraisms 
that  occur  through  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  their 
Septuagintal  style.  1854  Gentl.  Alag.  Apr.  377/1  In  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Septuagintal  Daniel.  i863\VESTCOTT  in 
;/'.  Smith's  Diet.  Bible  s.v.  Vulgate  §  19  The  Septuagintal 
tradition  was  at  length  set  aside.  1892  Nation  LV.  482/2 
Septuagintal  text-criticism. 

Hence  Septuagri'ntalist,  a  student  of  or  an  auth- 
ority upon  the  Septuagint. 

1850  GRINFIELD  Apol.  Septuagint  App.  177  Of  all  our 
Divines,  Bishop  Pearson,  has  proved  himself  the  best  Sep- 
tuagintalist. 

Septual,  erron.  form  of  SEPTAL. 
t  Se'ptnary,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L.  sepiem 
seven +  -ABY,  by  association  witli  septuaginta."\ 

A.  aiij.  Consisting  of  seven  ;  septenary. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Clymact.  Yceres  5  God  hath  appointed 
these  Septuarie,  and  Nonarie  yeeres  as  best  seeming  his 
wisdome  and  prouidence.  Ibid.  8  In  this  septuarie  number 
of  our  yeeres. 

b.  Of  seven  days. 

1703  E.  WARD  J.ond.Spy  xvn.  (1706)  403  After  I  had. .be. 
stow'd  two  Pennyworth  of  Razorridge  on  the  most  Fertile 
part  of  my  Face,  whose  Septuary  Crop  requir'd  Mowing. 

B.  sb.  A  group  of  seven  days. 

1646  SIK  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  E/>.  iv.  xii.  212  Months  howso- 
ever taken  are  not  exactly  divisible  into  septuaries  or  weeks. 

Septnlate  (se-pti«l/t),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [ad. 
mod.L.  septulatns  :  see  next  and  -ATE  2.]  Having 
a  septulum  or  septula.  1864  WEBSTER. 

II  Septulum  (se-pti^ltfrn).  Nat.  Jlist.  [mod.L., 
dim.  of  next.]  A  small  or  thin  septum. 

1826  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  xxxiii.  III.  382  The  Septula. 
the  lesser  ridges  and  partitions  raised  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
metaphragm.  Ibid.  xxxv.  (1828)  III.  584  The  septula  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  the  endosternum  or  internal  sternum 
and  its  branches. 

II  Septum  (se-ptiMn).  PI.  septa  (se'pta).  [a.  L. 
septum,  Sfpptum,  f.  seplre,  ssepire  to  enclose,  f.  seffs, 
stepes  hedge.]  A  partition;  a  dividing  wall, 
membrane,  layer,  etc. ;  a  dissepiment,  a.  gen. 

1733  Tui.l.  Horse-Hoeing  Husb.  xi.  125  When  the  Plants 
of  the  outer  Row  are  too  numerous  on  a  shallow  Mould,  the 
Roots  of  these,  which  are*  always  thickest  near  the  Bottom 
of  the  Stems,  make  a  Septum  or  Hedge  betwixt  the  Roots 
of  the  middle. .  Row  and  the  Interval.  1862  MILLER  Elent. 
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C/itt/t.,  Org.  (ed.  2)  ii.  §  4. 114  It  [se.  vegetable  parchment] 
may  l>e  substituted  for  bladder  as  a  septum,  in  electrolytic 
operations,  with  great  advantage.  1871  '  STONEHENGK  * 
Brit.  Sports  i.  I.  ii.  §  5.  38  Two  pieces  of  stamped  brass 
forming  a  strong  septum  in  the  cap.  1877  F.  G.  LEE 
Gloss.  Litnrg.  'J'ermst  Se/>tui>t,  a  term  used  by  certain 
seventeenth-century  Anglican  writers  for  the.. rail,  placed 
on  each  .side  of  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary,  to  support  the 
communicants.  rti87g\V.  K.  CLIFFORD  Led.  I.  205  Hydro- 
gen goes  through  a  septum  or  wall  of  graphite  four  times 
as  fast  as  oxygen  does.  1883  F.  DAY  Indian  Fish  (Fish. 
Kxliib.  Publ.)  64  A  hoop  supporting  a  bag-like  net.. with 
a  septum  about  ii  inches  from  mouth  leading  into  the 
lower  portion  of  the  net. 

b.  Anat.  e.g.  the  partition  between  the  nostrils 
(septum  nasi\  the  membrane  separating  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart  (septum  cordis}. 

1736  MONRO  X ««/.  Bones  86  In  some  Sculls,  besides  the 
large  osseus  Septum^  there  are  found  in  each  Sinus  several 
bony  Pillars.  1733  IVinslottfs  Anat.  Hum.  Body  (1756)  II. 
243  The  Falx,  or  great  longitudinal  Septum  of  the  Dura 
Mater,  1781  PENNANT  Hist.QnatlrH£.  II.  530  The  nostrils 
oval, and  divided  bya  septum.  1833  BREWSTEK^VW.  Magic 
iii.  312  Some  of  the  party  experienced  sharp  pains  in  the  tips 
of  their  ears  and  in  the  septum  of  the  nose.  1859  J.  TOMES 
l~>ental Surg.  4  The  septa,  which  divide  into  a  series  of  cells 
that  which  at  an  earlier  age  was  but  a  continuous  groove. 
1872  T.  I'RYANT  Fract.  Surg.  124, 1  have  only  removed  one 
[.?f.  Polypus  nasij  from  the  septum.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes 
66  In  Notidanus,  membranous  septa.. cross  the  substance 
of  the  gelatinous  notochord.  1883  MARTIN  &  MOALE  Verteb. 
Diss.  laSThe  tendinous  septum  (nponenrosis)  of  the  great 
pectoral  muscle. 

ait  rib.  1904  Brit.  Mcd.  Jrnl.  10  Sept.  606  Douglas's  sep- 
tum perforator  and  curved  septum  knife. 

c.  Bot.  e.  g.  the  division-wall  of  n  cell,  a  par- 
tition in  a  compound  ovary  or  spore. 

1720  P.  BLAIR  Bot.  Ess.  \\.  54  The  Placentae.. sometimes 
..arise  from  an  Axis  inedius^ .  .fram'd  by  the  Conjunction 
of  the  three  Septa,  which  meet  in  the  Center.  1830  LIN D- 
LICY  Naf.  Syst.  Bot.  159  A  fruit  with  the  valves  alternate 
with  the  septa.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  85  Pod  a-valved, 
turgid  or  flat  with  a  longitudinal  septum.  t9B»Vltn&Sacfa> 
Bot.  259  The  septum,  at  first  simple,  splits  into  two  lamella;. 

d.  Geol. 

a  1728  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  i.  (1729)  I.  81  In 
those  Bodies  that  are  invested  with  a  Crust,  the  Septa 
lessen  and  grow  thinner  as  they  approach  the  Crust.  1785 
HUTTON  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.  (1788)  I.  246  The  septa 
have  been  formed  by  the  uniform  contraction  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  stone.  1836  BUCK  LAND  Geol.  <?•  Min.  xv.  §  4 
(1837)  I.  347  When  these  thin  septa  are  converted  into  iron 
pyrites,  their  edges  appear  like  golden  filigrane  work,  mean- 
dering amid  the  pellucid  spar.  1851  MANTKLL  Petrifactions 
iv.  §  6.  407  The  dark  partitions,  or  septa,  are  veins  of  spar. 

e.  'Aool.  e.  g.  one  of  the  radiated  plates  of  the 
cell  of  corals,  one  of  the  partitions  of  a  chambered 
shell. 

1815  S.  BROOKES  Introd.  Conchol.  94  The  septa  transverse 
and  perforated  by  a  tube.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  353  The 
transverse  septa  are  sometimes  seen  to  extend  quite  across 
the  whole  interior.  1861  J.  R.  GREEXE  Man.  Aniin.  Kingd., 
Ccclent.  158  In.  .the  Aporosa  and  Perforatct,.. septa,  in  sets 
of  five  or  six,  normally  occur. 

t  Septtrncial,  a.  Obs.-9  [ad.  late  L.  sep- 
tundiiliS)  f.  L.  sept-em  seven  +  ttncia  OUNCE  *.] 

1656  Bi-ous'T  Glossogr.)  SeJ>t  uncial t  of  seven  ounces,  or 
seven  parts  of  the  whole. 

Septuor  (se-ptif/^i).  [a.  F.  septtior,  f.  L.  sep- 
tcmt  after  quatuor  quartett.]  ~  SKFTET. 

1850  LOSCF.  Life  (1891)  II.  177  The  first  and  longest  a 
symphony . .  the  last  a  Septuor,  very  beautiful.  1873  '  Ou  IDA  ' 
J'ascarel  I.  in  Phrase  after  phrase,  chorus  on  chorus,  solo 
and  septuor,  and  recitative. 

Septuple  ;se'pti7*p'l),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  late  L. 
septuplitS)  f.  septem  seven  :  see  -PLE.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Sevenfold. 

1834  Taifs  Mag.  I.  456  The  '  quadruple  '  alliance  will  very 
soon  be.. a  'septuple'  one.  1868  LOCKYER  Gtatttw*** 
Heavens  (ed.  3)  350,  9  Orionis  is  a  septuple  star.  1882-3 
SCHAFF  in  Hcrzojfs  Encycl.  Relig.  Kn<nv£.  I.  49  The  sep. 
tuple  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  Afus.   Having  seven  beats  in  a  bar. 

1884  Groves  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  120/1  There  seems  no  reason 
why  a  Composer,  visited  by  an  inspiration  in  that  direction, 
should  not  write  an  Air  in  Septuple  Time,  with  .seven  beats 
in  a  bar. 

B.  sb.  The  seventh  multiple. 

1692  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  H.  xv.  123  The  Cube 
of  The  Septuple  thereof  is  1-913.  1755  JOHNSON,  Septuple, 
seven  times  as  much.  A  technical  term. 

So  Se-ptuple  v .  trans.,  to  multiply  by  7,  increase 
7  times;  Se-ptuplica'tion,  multiplication  by  7; 
•f-  Septuply  adv.t  sevenfold. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Blackc  Dwill  -2  He  that  is  quit  of  so  bad 
a  Guest,  shall  ^septuple  his  owne  woes  by  his  re-entertain- 
ment. 1633  —  Exp.  2  Pett-r  ii.  4  That  furnace  whose  heate 
was  septupled.  1833  HERSCHEL  Astron.  viii.  278  Let  any 
one  figure  to  himself  the  condition  of  our  globe,  were  the 
sun  to  be  septupled.  1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  25  "Septu- 
plication,  or  to  multiply  by  7.  i6s4ViLVAm  Theorem.  Theol. 
viii.  299  The  Churches  restauration,  whos  glory  shal  *sep- 
tuply  exced  the  Suns  splendor. 

Septuplet  (se-ptitfplet).  [f.  L.  septuplus  (see 
prec.),  after  triplet^  etc.] 

1.  =  SEPTIMOLE.          1891  Cent.  Diet. 

2.  One  of  seven  offspring  at  a  birth. 
1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Septur(e,  obs.  forms  of  SCEPTRE  sb. 

Sepulchral  (s/ptrlkral),  a.  [ad.  L.  sepulcralis, 
f.  sepitlcr-um  SKPULCHRE  sb. :  see  -AL.  Cf,  F.  stpul- 
fra/t  Sp.,  Pg.  sepulcral)  It.  sepokrale^  sepulcrale] 


SEPULCHRE. 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  burial  or  a  place  of  burial. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  serving  as  a  sepulchre  or  tomb  ; 
forming  part  of  a  sepulchre,  or  its  furniture; 
monumental. 

Sepulchral  cone:  a  cone  of  baked  clay  found  in  some 
Egyptian  tombs,  intended  to  represent  offerings  of  food. 

a  1631  DONNE  Poems,  Ecstacie  18  We  like  sepulchrall 
statues  lay.  1645  MILTON  Passion  vii,  Mine  eye  hath  found 
that  sad  Sepulchral  rock  That  was  the  Casket  of  Heav'ns 
richest  store.  1728  POPE  Dune.  i.  43  Sepulchral  Lies,  our 
holy  walls  to  grace,  And  New-year  Odes,  and  all  the  Grub- 
street  race.  1740  GRA.Y  Let.  in  Poems  (m$}  85  A  sepulchral 
marble  at  the  villa  Giustiniani.  1781  COWPEK  Conversat. 
358  Old  sepulchral  urns.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863) 
I.  n.  v.  423  The  sepulchral-lamp,..  burning  through  long 


. 

ages  to  light  up  the  entombed  ashes.    1904  BUDGE 
J-'.gypt.  Rooms  Brit.  Mn$.  107  A  collection  of  baked  clay 
4  cones  ',  stamped  with  the  names  and  titles  of  princes,  chiefs, 
and  officials  who  were  buried  in  the  necropolis  of  Thebes... 
The  objects  are  commonly  called  sepulchral  cones. 

b.  Pertaining  to  rights  and  customs  connected 
with  burial,  funeral. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  in.  430  Thus  hauing  slaine  him;  a 
sepulchrall  feast  He  made  the  Argiues.  1729  G.  ADAMS  tr. 
Sophocles^  Antig,  11.  iv.  II.  29  She.  .copiously  adorns  the 
Carcase  with  sepulchral  Libations.  1863  D.  WILSON  Preh. 
Ann.  (ed.  2)  I.  iii.  76  The  system  of  human  sacrifices  was 
not  unknown  among  early  Roman  sepulchral  rites, 
fc.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1728  CHAMRERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Sepulchral  Hereticks,  were  thus 
call'd  from  their  principal  Error,  which  was,  That  by  the 
Word  Hell,  whither  the  Scripture  tells  us  Jesus  Christ 
descended  after  his  Death,  they  understood  his  Sepulcher. 

2.  transf.  Suggestive  of  a  sepulchre,  appropriate 
to  a  tomb  ;  dismal,  gloomy,  melancholy. 

a  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  73  Sepulchral 
Cypress,  Lawrel,  Pine,  and  Bays,  Yew,  and  all  Trees,  whose 
Verdure  ne're  decays,  Are  planted  in  long  Rows,  where 
Mourners  walk.  1796  SOUTH  EY  RtuKgtriaL  A  deep  sepul- 
cral  sound  the  cave  Return'd.  1840  J.  T.  J.  HEWLETT 
P.  Priggins  v,  H  is  laugh  .  .  was  a  sepulchral  oh  !  hah  !  which 
issued  from  his  chest  without  any  sympathetic  movement  of 
the  muscles  of  his  face.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  Ixvii, 
The  sepulchral  Ezra. 

\  3.  Like  a  tomb,  serving  to  entomb.  Obs. 

1801  SOUTHEV  Thalaba  i.  xxii,  For  this.  .The  silkworm  of 
!  the  East  Spun  her  sepulchral  egg.  1801  E.  DARWIN  Orig. 
'  Soc.  iv.  61  With  monstrous  gape  sepulchral  whales  devour 
I  Shoals  at  a  gulp. 

Sepulchralize  (sfyzrlkrabiz).  [f.  *  SEPUL- 
!  CHHAL  a.  -r  -I2E.]  trans.  *  To  render  sepulchral 
1  or  solemn/  1855  OGILVIE  Suppl. 

Sepulchrally  (s/p»*lkrali),  adv*  [f.  SEPUL- 
CHIIAL  a.  +  -LY  2.J  In  a  sepulchral  manner. 

1819  H.  BUSK  Banquet  in.  273  Where,  it  is  said,  sepul- 
chrally  they  burn,  Near  some  sarcophagus  or  sacred  urn. 
1898  \Vestm.  GHZ,  ?o  Jan.  5/2  A  current  of  sepulchrally  icy 
air  meets  you  inside. 

Sepulchrall  (s/vpzrlkran),  a.  [f.  SEPULCHRE 
sb.  +  -AN.]  Sepnlchran  nun\  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Canonesses  Regular  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre ;  //.  the  church  of  this  order.  Cf.  SEPULCHRINE. 

1844  A.  P.DELiSLRinE.  Purcell  Life  (1900)  1.  130  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Craven  met  us  at  Mass  at  the  Sepulchran  Nuns.  1857 
G.  OLIVER  Coll.  Cath.  Relig.  Cornw.  30  The  English  Sepui- 
chran  nuns  had  determined  to  emigrate  from  Liege. 

Sepulchre  (se-p^lk3i),  sb.  Forms  :  2-7 
sepulcre,  4  sepulchur,  5  scepulcur,  sepulkyr, 
5-6  sepulcur(e,  sepulker,  6  sepulcor,  sepulcar, 
sepulcer,  sepullcre,  sepullcur,  (sepulchree, 
sepulchrie,  sepulcrye),  6-9  (now  K  5).  sepul- 
cher,  3-  sepulchre,  [a.  OF.  sepulcre  (nth  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  scpidcrum  (less  correctly 
sepulchruni},  f.  root  of  L.  sepul-tus>  pa.  pple.  of 
sepellre  to  bury  ;  cf.  Sp.,  Pg.  sepulcro,  It.  sepolcro] 

1.  A  tomb  or  burial-place,  a  building,  vault,  or 
excavation,  made  for  the  interment  of  a  human 
body.  Now  only  rhetorical  or  ///>/. 

ci200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  101  O5er  is  bat  bitwenen  his 
browenge  and  bis  ariste  he  lai  on  his  sepulcre.  a  1225  Ancr. 
R.  170  Uor  2e  beo3  mid  lesu  Criste  bitund  ase  ine  sepul- 
cre. c  1290  Holy  Rood  400  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  13  And  bo  he  cam 
to  lerusalem  of  J>e  sepulchre  he  hadde  doute  bat  ore  louerd 
was  on  i-leid.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  5188  par  es  J?e 
mount  of  calvery,  And  be  sepulcre  of  Crist  fast  barby.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  U'tfe's  ProL  498  The  sepulcre  of  hym  Daryus 
Which  that  Appelles  wroghte  subtilly.  ^1440  Gcsta  Rom. 
xliv.  173  {  Harl.  MS.)  As  longe  as  eny  bone  is  in  the  sepulcure 
of  my  husbonde.  1471  CAXTON  Recu\ell  <Sommer)  402  'I  he 
Icyng  gerion  had  brought  vp  that  custome  to  make  these 
sepulcres  for  to  haue  remembrance  of  them  that  were 
vaylliant'in  armes.  1526  TINDALE  Luke  xi.  47  Wo  be  to 
you  that  bilde  the  sepulcres  off  the  prophetes  :  for  youre 
fathers  kiled  them.  1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China 
43  Many  instruments,  which  neuer  haue  playing  till  such 
time  as  the  dead  is  put  into  the  sepulcher.  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Sottrt.  Ixviii,  Before  the  goulden  tresses  of  the  dead,  The 
right  of  sepulchers,  were  shorne  away  To  Hue  a  second  life 
on  second  head.  i66a  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearhts  Voy.  Ambass. 
321  Such  as  have  gone  on  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  to  Mahomet  s 
Sepulchre,  a  1701  MAUNDRELL  Jonru.  ferns.  (1732)  14  We 
found  there  a  multitude  df  Sepulchres  hewn  into  the  Rocks. 
1756-7  tr  Keysler's  Trav.  (17601  I.  80  Under  the  choir  of  the 
church  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  old  dukes  of  Havana.  1818 
BYRON  Ck.  Har.  iv.  Ixxix,  The  very  sepulchres  he  tenant- 
le-,s  Of  their  heroic  dwellers.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  n. 
ii.  68  There  was  strange  darkness  cast  o'er  every  street,  And 
all  was  stiller  than  a  sepulchre. 

b.  IVhited  (-^  painted]  sepulchre:  in  biblical 
language,  used  fig.  for  a  hypocrite,  or  one  whose 
fair  outward  semblance  conceals  inward  corruption. 
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SEPULCHRE. 

[c  ij8a  WYCLIF  Matt,  .\.\iii.  -.^7  Woo  to  ^ou  scribis  and 
Pharisees,  that  ben  He  to  sepulcris  maad  whijt.]  1388  Ibid. 
Like  to  sepulcris  whitkl.  [1539  UIKLK  (Great\  jainted 
sepulcres  ;  1582  A7.  T.  (Rheims),  whited  sepulchres;  so  1611.] 
c  1530  TINUALK  Prol.  Rom.  (1538)  W  iv  b,  Christ,  .talleth 
them  ypocrytes,  that  is  to  saye,  simulers  and  paynted  sepul- 
cres. 1782  V.  KNOX  Ess.  xcvii.  II.  61  Those  varnished 
qualities,  which,  like  whited  sepulchres,  are  but  a  disguise 
for  internal  deformity.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  428 
He  was  a  sham,— a  whited  sepulchre. 
O.  transf.  and  fig. 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  /'/  n.  v.  115  My  heart  (sweet  Boy) 
shall  be  thy  Sepulcher,  For  from  my  heart,  thine  Image  ne're 
shall  go.  1627  J.  TAYLOR  (Water- P.)  Armado  C  3  b,  Such 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey  and  rapine  are  commonly  the  liuing 
sepulchres  of  dead  Horses.  1640  Wand.  Jew  telling  For- 
tunes 38  He  is  a  curse  to  Pasties  ;  a  tormenter  of  Poultry,  a 
sepulchre  to  Lobsters.  1819  SHELLEY  Ceuci  iv.  i.  53,  I  will 
.  .make  his  youth  The  sepulchre  of  hope,  where  evil  thoughts 
Shall  grow  like  weeds  on  a  neglected  tomb.  1845  DARWIN 
Voy.  Nat.  via.  (1879)  155  The  whole  area  of  the  Pampas  isone 
wide  sepulchre  of  these  extinct  gigantic  quadrupeds.  1881 
JOWETT  Thneyd.  I.  122  The  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of 
famous  men. 

2.  The   Holy    (f  Saint}    Sepulchre    (occas.   the 
Sepulchre]  :  The  cave  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was 
buried  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ;  hence,  the 
name  for  the  group  of  buildings  erected  over  the 
traditional  site  of  this  cave.     Also  in  the  title  of 
some  churches  in  other  parts  of  the  world  erected 
in  memory  of  thi^ 

<"  raoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hont.  21  And  was  his  holie  lichameleid 
in  bur  teles  in  be  holie  sepulcre  bat  men  sechen  giet  in 
Jerusalem.  136*  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  A.  vi.  17  pis  Folk  fraynede 
him  feire  from  whenne  bat  he  coome?  '  From  Synay1,  he 
seide,  'and  from  the  Sepulcre'.  1395  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  9 
This  was  yeve  and  writen  in  the  lordes  In  of  Cherlton  with- 
oute  Newgate,  in  the  parosch  of  seynt  sepulcre  in  the  suburbe 
of  london.  c  1400  MAUSDEV.  (1839)  vi'-  79  The  Chirche  of 
the  Sepulchre. . .  The  Chirche  of  Seynt  Sepulchre.  1486  Bk. 
St.  AlbaiiS)  Her.  bijb,  A  knyght  is  made  in  .v.  dyuerse 
placts  In  musturing  in  londe  of  werris. . .  And  at  the  sepulcur. 
1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  13  As  the  holy  Sepul- 
cher at  lerusalem,  is  visited  by  Christians.  1825  SCOTT 
Talistn.  xi,  Hewing  with  our  swords  the  way  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  185(8  A.  H.  THOMPSON  Camb.  $  Its  Colleges 

Si  Just  opposite  St.  John's  Chapel   is  the  church  of  the    1 
oly  Sepulchre.    Ibid.  303  St.  Sepulchre's  is  one  of  those    j 
rare  livings  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  parishioners. 

b.  Knight  of  the  (Jfoly}  Sepulchre :  a  member 
of  a  secular  confraternity  composed  of  those  who 
were  knighted  in  the  crusades,  esp.  those  knighted 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself. 

Since  1342  the  confraternity  has  existed  only  as  a  religious    i 
organization,  having  the  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  as  its 
Grand-master. 

1590  SEGAR  Bk.  Honor  v.  59  Knights  of  the  Sepulcher. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  I.  235  [They]  would  make  us  Knights 
of  the  Sepuicher,  so  we  would  crave  that  honour.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Sepulchre^  To  excite  Rich  and  Noble 
Persons  to  visit  the  Holy  Places,  by  giving  them  the  Title 
of  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  1873  LONGF.  Wayside 
Inn  in.  Landlord's  Tale  2  It  was  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner, 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

3.  a.  Antiq.  A  permanent  or  temporary  structure 
prepared   in  a  church  for  the  dramatic  burial  of 
the  reserved  Sacrament  (sometimes  also  the  Cross) 
upon  Good  Fiiday. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  48  On  kandel  of  xvj.  pound  of 
waxe  to  brenne  about  be  sepulcre  in  be  fornseide  Chirche 
of  seynt  Nicholas.  1426-7  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  63 
First  payd  for  the  sepulcre  for  diuers  naylis  &  wyres  &  glu, 
ix  d  ob.  1566  in  Peacock  Eng,  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  67  One 
sepulcre  sold  to  Johnne  orson  and  he  hath  made  a  presse 
therof  to  laie  clothes  therein,  a  1627  HAVWARD  Ann.  Q. 
Eliz.  (Camden)  -^8  And  not  onely  images,  but  rood-loftes, 
relickes,  sepulchres,  bookes  [etc.].,  wer.. committed  to  the 
fire.  1739  ELOMHELD  Xorf.  11805)  U-  217  These  sepulchres 
were  erected  alwayes  (as  1  take  it)  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  near  to  the  altar.  1791  J.  TOWNSEND  Journ.  Spain 
(1792)  III.  239  [At  Valencia]  In  the  sacristy,  I  saw  a  massive 
sepulchre  of  silver  gilt,  designed  for  the  reception  of  the 
host  on  good  Friday.  1836  BARKER  Gloss.  Archit.  (1850) 
[.  421  At  Bampton,  Oxfordshire,  is  a  singular  example  ..of 
a  kind  of  double  sepulchre,  one  over  the  other. 
b.  (See  quot.  1753.) 

1753  CHALI.ONER  Catlt.  Ckr.  Instr,  2?o  The  Place  where 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  reserved  in  the  Church  in  order  for 
the  Office  of  Good-Friday  (on  which  Day  there  is  no  Con 


•laundy   Thursday  Prayers  in   y°  morning  at   10  a  clock  i 

fter  which  y«  Bd  Sacrament  is  put  into  y"  Sepulchre  &  y*  ! 

Congregation,  &  Family  wattch  2  by  2  till  10  a  clock  at  j 

night.    1853  DALE  tr.  Baldeschts  Ceremonial  187  A  chapel  ' 

of  the  sepulchre  should  be  prepared.    1884  Cat/t.  Diet.  (1897)  i 

4.  Interment,  burial,  rare. 

1388  WVCLIF  Gen.  xxiii.  4  3yue  ae  to  me  rrjt  of  sepulcre 
[Vulg./#i  sepulcrt]  withjuu.  1601  SHAKS.  Tu'tl.  N.  in.  iv.  262 
His  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable,  thatsatisfac- 
tion  can  be  none,  but  by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre.  1706 
PHiLLirs(ed.  Kersey).  1871  NAPHEYS  Prevent.  $Cure  Dis. 
i.  xi.  331  Modes  of  sepulchre  which  have  prevailed. 

t  5.  App.  some  article  of  personal  jewellery. 

1567  SIR  N.  THROCKMORTON  Let.  to  Leicester  30  Apr. 
(.1/6'.  Magdalene  Coll.),  I  did  remember  you  by  Mr.  Dier  for 
sending  your  sepulchre  as  you  told  me  by  the  way.  Since 
your  messenger  had  no  better  fortune  in  safe-carrying  your 
token.. he  has  left  no  devices  undone  to  recover  your  dia- 
mond. 1567—  Let.  to  Leicester  10  May,  Retain  youradamant 
sepulchre  until  you  have  the  condition  better  annexed. 

6.  altrib.  and  Comb,  as  f  sepulchre-doer ;  f  (in 
sense  3)  sepulchre* loth,  -tight,  -nails  ;  t  sepul- 
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chre-stone  (?cf.  sense  5)  ;  f  sepulchre-table,  a 
sepulchral  tablet ;  f  sepulchre-tree,  V  the  beam  or 
frame  upon  which  the  Eabter  sepulchre  was  placed. 
1566  in  Fowler  Hist.  C.C.  C.  (O.H.S.)  114  Item,  a  'sepul- 
chre clothe  of  red  and  blewe  braunched  with  guide,  c  1275 
Passion  our  Lord  513  in  O.  E.  Misc.  51  He  hwelfde  at  I'are 
*sepulchre-dure  enne  grete  ston.  1503  Cat.  Anc.  Deeds 
/*.  A".  O.  (1906)  V.  492  The  *sepulcur  lyghte  in  the  aeyd 
chyrche.  1546  in  Thrusby  Hist.  $  Antiq.  Leicester  (1791) 
246  Solde  to  Rye1.  Raynfoid  the  sepulchre  light.  1494-5  Rfc- 
St.  Mary  at  Hill  1.1904)  214  Item,  for  the  'sepulker  nailes 
ob.  1489  WillofSandon  (Somerset  Ho.),  Legoecclesieunum 
Agnus  dei  aureum  cum  laplde  vulgariter  dictum  *Sepnlcre 
stone.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden' s  b'rtt.i.2$6[A.n  inscription] 
in  a  grave  or  'Sepulcher-table  [L.  in  sepulchrali  tabula], 
betweene  two  little  images.  1449  Yatton  Churcku-.  Ace. 
<Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  90  For  m.ikyng  of  the  *sepulkyr  tre,  xxd. 

Sepulchre  (se*pdlkM),  v.    [f.  SEPULCHBE  j£.] 

Formerly  a!>o  stressed  sepu'lckre. 

1.  trans.   To  place  in  a  sepulchre  ;  to  buiy. 

16..  ROWLEY  Birth  Merlin  v.  i.  (1662)  G  3,  A  place.. 
Where  Merlins  Mother  shall  be  sepulcher'd.  1649  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water- P.)  ll'and.  ll'cst  5  It  is  very  probable  that  King 
Arthur  (our  F.nglish  Worthy)  was  there  sepulchied.  1791 
CoWPER  Iliad  \\\\\,  103  My  bones  sepulchre  not  from  thine 
apart.  1896  Dublin  Kei'.  July  123  Had  everyone  been 
allowed . .  to  sepulchre  their  dead  in  the  churches,  there  would 
very  soon  have  been  no  space  left. 

b.  transf,  and  Jig. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Cent.  iv.  ii.  118  Goe  to  thy  Ladies  graue 
and  call  hers  [sc.  her  love]  thence,  Or  at  the  least,  in  hers, 
sepulcher  thine.  1616  B.  JONSON  Epigr.  Ixiv,  Where  merit 
is  not  sepulcher'd  aliue.  1796  SOUTHEY  Lett.fr,  .Spain  (1799) 
221  He  may  as  well  be  buried  in  the  Monastery  as  sepulchre 
himself  in  his  chamber.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  heigh  v, 
1040  We  are  sepulchred  alive  in  this  clo^e  world. 

2.  To  receive  as  in  a  sepulchre,  to  serve  as  a 
burial-place  for. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  iv.  134  If  thou  should'st  not  be  glad, 
I  would  diuorce  me  from  thy  Mother  Tombe,  Sepulchring 
an  Adultresse.     1634  MASSIM.ER  I'ery  Woman  n.  ii,  That 
which  was  mortal  uf  My  dear  Martino.  .1  know  this  mother 
earth  hath    sepulchred.      1813    BYRON    Corsair  \.    i,  When 
Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead.     1863  I.  WILLIAMS 
Baptistery  \\.  Image,  xxii,  Stillness  and  subterranean  shade 
Her  saints  doth  sepulchre.     1897  F.  THOMTSON  Nciv  ^ocms 
187  O  to  that  tomb  be  tender  then,  which  bears  Only  the 
name  of  him  it  sepulchres  I 

t  Se'pulchrer.  Obs.  rare"1,  [f.  SEPULCHRE 
sb.  -f  -Etta.]  A  member  of  the  order  of  Knights 
of  the  Sepulchre. 

1537  [COVERUALE]  Orig.  #  Sprynge  of  Sectes  33  Sepul- 
chrers  order. 

Sepulchrine  (s/pzrlkrain),  a.  (s&.)  ff.  SEPUL- 
CHRE sl>.  +  -INE  VJ  Used  in  the  popular  designation 
of  the  religious  oidcr  of  Canonesses  Regular  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Also  as  s&.,  a  Sepulchrine  nun. 
a  1800  in  Chron.  St.  Monica's,  Louvain  (1904)  I.  228 
The  Sepulchrine  community  with  whom  she  dwelt.  1905 
F.  M.  STLELE  Convents  Gt.  Brit.  228  Another  [daughter] 
was,  a  Sepulchrine  at  Liege.  Ibid..  A  little  volume  pre- 
served in  the  convent  of  the  Sepulchrine  nuns  at  Newhall. 

t  Se'pulchrize,  vt  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SEPULCHRE 
sb.  +  -I/E.]  trans.  To  bury. 

1595  T.  EDWARDS  Ccphaliis  $  Procrist  etc.  (Roxb.)  52 
My  wearied  lims,  Closse  as  1  could  to  touch  this  Saint 
I  couched,  My  bodie  on  the  earth  sepulchrmng  him,  That 
dying  liu'd.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vm.  343  Thou  in  obliuion 
hast  Sepulchrized  here,  Earths  dearest  life. 

•i  Sepulchromauy.  nonce-wd.  [t.sepulckro-, 
SEPULCHHE  +  -MANIA.]  *  Mania '  relating  to  burial. 

1606  HIRNIE  Kirk-Buriall  Ded.,  Brain-sicke  superstitions, 
instanced  especially  in  their  manifold  bepulchroinany. 

SepulchrouS  (sfp»'lkras),  a.  rare.  [f.  SEPUL- 
CHRE sb.  +  ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  sepulchre. 

1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  vi,  A  perfume . .  more  suitable  to  sepul. 
chrous  chambers,  than  to  the  dwellings  of  men. 

Sepult  ;s/p#'lt),  a.  [ad,  L.  scpult-us^  pa.  pple. 
of  sepelire  to  bury.]  Buried. 

1898  F.  ~D \vis.S He hcster-j  The  sepult  cities  of  the  Romans 
are  with  us. 

t  SepU'lt,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  sepult-)  ppl.  stem  of 
sepelire.]  trans.  To  bury. 

1544  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  39  My  bodie  to  be 
sepulted  and  buried.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoucr's  Bit, 
rhysicke  54/2  Occlude  it  then  close  together,  and  sepultethe 
same  a  cubite  vnder  grownde.  1657  TOMLISSON  Renou's 
Disp.  342  The  second.. made  of  Holly-bark  elixated,  se- 
pulled  in  mud,  putiifyed. 

fig.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  7K(i8og)  6  And  an  hundred 
mo  iniuries,  whiche.  .he  remitted  and  sepulted  in  obliuion. 

t  Se'pultary.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  L.  sepult-  (see 
SEPULT  z».)  +  -AIIY.]  -=  SEPULTURE  sb. 

1581  PET  i  IE  tr.  Guazzo's  Cii>.  Com'.  I.  (1586)  7  b,  Leasure 
without  learning,  is  a  death  &  sepultaric  [orig.  sepoltura\  of 
a  liu-j  man. 

Sepultural  (s/pc-ltiural),  a.  [f.  SEPULTURE 
sb.  +  -AL.]  <  *f  or  pertaining  to  bepulture  ur  burial. 

1789  y.  Lewis's  Mem.  Dk.  Gloccster  72  If  the  sepultural 
spot  could  be  ascertained,  he  would  erect  a  stately  monu- 
ment over  it.  i8az  John  Bull  15  Jan.  40/1  No  remains  of 
sepultural  enclosure  were  discernible.  1889  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly 
Mar.  697  A  treatise  on  the  funeral  monuments  and  sepul-  ; 
tural  usages  of  the  ancients. 

Sepulture  (se-p#ltiui),  sb.  Forms:  4  Sc. 
sepultore,  5  supulture,  sepulturre,  sepoltur, 
5-6&epult;o)ur,  6sepoltre,  sepulter,  3- sepul- 
ture, [a.  OF.  sepulture  t  ad.  L.  sfpultftra  burial, 
f.  sepitlt'i  ppl.  stem  of  sepelire  to  buiy;  cf.  Sp.,  i 
Pg.  sepult  ura  t  It.  sepollura,  scpultura.\ 


SEQ. 

1.  Interment,  burial. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3466  Wei  ajte  [.at  be  a  wuibe  stude 
wanne  ber  such  sepulture  ys.  c  1315  SHORKHAM  Poems 
(E.  E.  T.  S  )  125  For  be  ofTyce  of  hyre  sepulture  Was  al  an. 
heuene  gy^e.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2553  Myn  body 
mole  }e  se..In  the  hauene  of  Athenys  fletynge  With  oule 
sepulture  &  beryinge.  (71400  MAUXDEV.  Trav.  (1839)  xxix. 
243  The  Erthe  mynystrethe  to  us..oure  Sepuhure  aftie 
cure  Dethe.  1504  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  100  And  I  beqweth 
to  the  seid  churche  for  my  sepultur  vj  s.  viij  d.  c  1586  C'IESS 
I'KMHROKE  Ps.  LXXIX.  ii,  Their  bodies  killed  With  .sepultiu-e 
can  no  where  meete.  1632  MASSisotR  8:  FII;LD  Fatal 
Dowry  \\,  !,  He  had  rather  dye  aliue  for  debt  Of  the  old 
man  in  prisun,  then  he  should  Rob  him  of  Sepulture.  1720 
POPE //IA/ xxii.  429  The  common  Rites  of  Sepulture  bestow, 
To  sooth  a  Father's  and  a  Mother's  woe.  1757  JJCRKE 
Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist,  n.  ii.  Wks.  1812  V.  516  The  monastery 
was  always  the  place  of  sepulture  fur  the  ^reate^t  lords  and 
kings.  1840  MACAU  LAY  Ess.)  Ranke  f  51  Even  the  honours  of 
sepulture  were  long  withheld  from  his  remains.  1902  '  FAIK- 
LKSS  '  Roatintendtir  30  Yesterday  a  funeral  passed,  from  ti.e 

workhouse  at  N ,  a  quaint  sepulture  without  solemnities. 

b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  558  For  dronkenesbe  is  vei •ray- 
sepulture  Of  mannes  wit  and  his  discrecion.  1474  CAXHIN 
Cttesse  i.  iii.  11883)  15  Ydleness  wyth  oute  ony  ocupacion  is 
sepulture  of  a  man  lyuyng.  1621  BALON  in  l-\>ni-  C.  Eng. 
Lett.  (iSSo)  43  For  the  house  of  Commons,  I  be^an  my 
credit  there,  and  now  it  must  Le  the  plate  of  sepuhme 
thereof.  1877  L.  MORKIS/^/C  Hades  u.  150  'lore  thy  limbs 
And  left  them  to  the  M. uses'  sepulture. 

2.  A    burial-place,    grave,    tomb:—  SEI'UUHKE 
sb.  I.      Now  only  arik. 

a  '375  Cursor  J/.  25614  (Faiif.)  Squete  ihtsus.  .atle  timeuf 
complin . .  per  was  Jiou  wondin  laidt-in  sepulture  i\:  nu;t  fondin. 
1387  TRK\  ISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  V.  369  ),epl.ice  of  pasture  were 
I-torned  toburielsand  sepultures,  c  1430  LYDG.  Mix.  Pceins 
(Percy  Soc.)  142  Ther  ioos  up  oon  out  of  his  sepulture, 
Terrible  of  face.  1496  Bury  II' ills  (Camden i  2-9  In  the  holy 
sepulture  of  the  cherche  yeetd  of  Seynt  Mai  it.'.  1531  KLYOT 
Gov.  ll.  vi,  Marius.  .also  caused  Cains  Cesar,  .to  be  violently 
drawen  to  the  sepulture  of  one  Varius..and  there  to  be  dis- 
honestly slayne.  1540  HKYWOOD  Eoiir  PP.  14  At  Hieru- 
salcin  haue  I  Lene  Before  Chrys^es  blessed  sepulture.  1561 
T.  Houv  tr.  Ca&tiglione's  Conrtyer  iv.  11577)  T  v,  The  manner 
was  too  reare  about  ones  sepulture  so  many  Obeltskes,  as 
he  that  lay  there  buryed  had  slayne  of  his  enimies.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  \.  593  A  faire  Abbay,  the  Sepal- 
lure  in  times  past  of.. the  Bainels.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  i.  vi.  23  She  erected  over  their  sepultures,  a 
marble  tombe  of  lier  owne.  1812  GARY  DanU^  Pvrg.  v.  91 
From  Campaldino's  field  what  force  or  chance  Diew  thee, 
that  ne'er  thy  sepulture  was  known.  1868  SIANI.KY  ll'cstnt. 
Abb.  iii.  117  The  Royal  sepultures  of  Westminster  were 
also  remarkable  from  their  connexion ..  with  the  residence 
of  the  English  Princes. 

f  b.  Holy  Sepitltitrt :   =  SEPULCHRED.  2.   Obs. 
1525  Li>.  BBRNERS  Eroiss.  II.  Ixi.  204  All  these  wente  to 
se  and  vysyte  the  holy  sepulture. 

t  C.  transf.  and  fig.  Obs. 

1463  ASHUY  Prisoner  s  Kc/l.  344  Pryson  properly  ys  a  se- 
pulture Of  lyuyng  men.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Altaians  Gnz- 
jnand'A/f.  11.  313  My  money,. was  spent  vpon  Sepultures 
for  dead  bodies,  on  dead  workes,  and  woildly  vices. 

f3.    =  SEPULCHRE  sb.  3.  Obs. 

1485  Ace.  Si.  illarg.  Soitth'Mark  in  Feasey  Anc.  E.ng.  If. 
Week  Cerent.  (1897)  153  Item,  ij  blew  Cortyns  [to]  draw 
afore  the  sepulture.  1494-5  Ace,  Ld.  High  Trcas.  .W/.  I. 
228  Item,  for  the  mending  of  the  sepulture,  the  chapell  dure, 
and  Judas  crois.  1553  Rcc.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  51  De- 
lyuered  a  stayned  Cloth  yat  went  about  y*  Sepultere.  1557 
Churchiu.  Ace.  St.  Helens,  Abingdon  (Nichols  1797)  141 
To  the  sextin  for  watching  the  sepulter  two  nyghies  008. 

attrib.  1527-8  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  /////( 1904)  343  Paid  for 
an  eln  of  fyne  lynnyn  cloth  to  amend  the  sepulture  cloth 
wherat  it  was  eiton  with  rattes. 

Sepulture  (se-p^ltiiu),  v.  [f.  the  sb.]  trans. 
To  bury,  inter. 

c  1489  CAXIOX  Sonncs  ofAymon  xxviii.  592  And  after  the 
sepulturynge  of  the  holy  corps,  the  brethern  wente  apen  in 
to  theyr  countree,  1826  MRS.  SHKLLKY  Last  Man  ill.  146 
Grave  in  which  my  heart  lies  sepultured,  farewell  for  ever! 
1897  F.  THOMPSON  AV-w  Poems  114  Thou  gavest  him  his 
light,  Though  sepultured  in  night  Beneath  the  dead  bones 
of  a  perished  world. 

t  Sepu'rture.     Her.   Obs.     (See  quots.) 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  11.  n/i  He  beareth  Sol,  an 
Angel..:  Wings  in  Sepurture,  Luna  :  Of  someexpcnced  :.. 
If  the  Angels  be  sideways,  and  the  Wings  behind  each 
other,  they  are  termed  Sepurture  (or  Expenced,)  yet  this; .  is 
not  termed  an  Angel  Sepurture;  but  an  Angel  kneeling, 
the  Wings  Sepurture.  Ibid.  13/2  He  beareth  Or,  a 
demy  Angel  in  Sepurtuie,  Gules. ..This  is  also  termed 
a  demy  Angel,  half  faced,  with  Wings  Sepurture,  &c. 
Ibid.  in.  156/2  He  beareth  Azure,  an  Angel,  Wings  Sepul- 
ture \sic\  Argent.  1828-40  DERKV  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Sepur- 
turf.  This  ancient  heraldic  term  is  used  in  the  same  way 
as  endorsed^  as  wings  scpttrturc*  or  ctuiorsed..  .Sepurture 
disclosed  differs  from  the  last,  by  merely  showing  more  of 
the  off  wing.  1894  Parker's  Gloss.  Her.,  Sepnrture. 

Seq,.  H.  seqq.  Also  sq.  PI.  sqq.  Abbreviated 
forms  in  sing,  of  L.  scquens  the  following,  sequent* 
and  in  what  follows,  sequitur  it  follows;  in  pi. 
of  sequent**,  -tia  the  following,  stqtuntibus  in  the 
following  places.  Also,  more  fully,  tt  seq. 

1726  J.  KER  Mem,  i.  (1727)  Index,  Scotland,  a  View  of 
their  Affairs.  113,  131,  &  seq.  1753  Chambers]  Cyd.  Suppl. 
s.  v.  Thistle^  Tonrn.  Inst.  p.  440.  seq.  1839  T.  MITCHELL 
Frogs  of  Atistoph.  Add.  414  See  Creuz.  Symb.  iv.  10?. 


frogs  oj  ."\Ti5foyn.  .-iuu.  414  «jcc  «^itui.  ^>jiiiu.  »v.  njc .  sij. 
1841  DONALDSON  Pindar,  f*,e>nca  yii.  Introd.  235  The  pas- 
sage, which  follows  (v.  70,  seqq.),  is  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
ult.  1850  —  New  Cratylits  (ed.  2)  §  76.  111  notet  See 
irimm,  Gesc/i.  dt-r  dt-titsch.  Sfir.  p.  824  sqq.  i885GooDALE 
^hysiol.  Dot.  177  What  has  Deen  already  said  about  the 
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SEQUA. 

II  Sequa  (srkwa).  [perh.  native  W.  Indian  ;  cf. 
SKGUA.]  (See  quot.  1866.) 

1866  Trcas.  Bot.  491/1  Fevillea  cordifolia  is  the  Sequa  or 
Cacoon  Antidote  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  a  common  plant  in 
shady  woods.  1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  xiii,  It  has — like 
that  curious  flat  gourd  the  Sequa — the  property  of  keeping 
iron  from  rust. 

t  Sequaxes,  s&.  pi.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  sequaces^ 
a.  L.  sequaces  pi.  of  seqttax  that  follows,  a  fol- 
lower, f.  sequl  to  follow.]  Successors,  followers. 

1513  BRAOSHAW  St.  Werburge  Balade  ii.  32  He  hatb.  .left 
it  for  holsome  memorial!  To  all  his  sequaces.  a  1660  Con- 
temp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  II.  147  Why  did  this 
man,  and  those  his  sequaces  signe  unt°  tne  former  acts? 
Ibid.  HI.  43  Ormonde  and  his  .sequaces. 

Sequacious  (sfltw^-Jas),  a.  [f.  L.  sequac-i 
sequax  (see  prec.)  +  -lous.] 

1.  Of  a  free  agent  or  his  attributes :    Given  to 
following  another  or  others,  esp.  a  leader,   f  Const.    • 
to,  of- 

1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  vi.  20  See  how  sequacious  these 
poor  creatures  are  to  God  their  Centurion.  1680  C.  NESSE 
Ch.  Hist.  30  How  sequacious  were  they  all  to  God.. they 
all  come  at  his  call.  1687  DRYDEN  St.  Cecilia's  Day  vii,  ; 
Orpheus  cou'd  lead  the  savage  race,  And  Trees  unrooted 
left  their  Place,  Sequacious  of  the  Lyre.  1766  BLACKSTONE 
Comm,  11.  5  The  frequent  disappointments. .induced  them 
to  gather  together  such  animals  as  were  of  a  more  tame  and 
sequacious  nature.  1833  BI-.  HAMTDEN  Bampton  Led.  (1848)  , 
73  We  find  individuals. . like  the  Sophist  of  old,  leading 
after  them,  by  the  charm  of  their  voice,  troops  of  sequacious 
hearers.  1885  G.  ALLEN  Babylon  x\,  Here,  .he  could  wander 
out  into  the  woods  alone  (after  he  had  shaken  off  the  atten- 
tions of  the  too  sequacious  Almeda). 

b.  Given  to  slavish  or  unreasoning  following  of 
others  (esp.  in  matters  of  thought  or  opinion). 

Common  in  the  lyth  c. 

1653  GAUDEN  Hicrasp.  ToRdr.  (c),  By  seeming  to,. admire 
tliL-ir  many  new  masters,  and  their  rarer  gifts;  which  make 
them  worthy  indeed  of  such  soft  and  sequacious  disciples. 
1656  Artif.  Handsom.  in  They  make  loud  and  fierce  De- 
clamations, . .  rather  in  a  sequacious  and  credulous  ea^inesse, 
than  after  the  rate  of  any  perswasive  strictnesse.  1693 
Apol.  Clergy  Scot.  32  A  Mounts,  a  poor  sequacious  Animal, 
that  follows  such  as  went  before  him.  1727-46  THOMSON 
Summer  1713  Those  superstitious  horrors  that  enslave  The 
fond  sequacious  herd.  1842  W.  HOWITT  Rur.  fy  Doiit. 
Life  Germany  202  The  Germans.,  have  thus  acquired  in 
matters  of  public  opinion,  a  sequacious  and  yielding  charac- 
ter. 1880  LADY  EASTLAKK  Mrs.  Grote  iv.  77  The  sequa- 
cious deference  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  .filled  us  with 
painful  reflections.  1885  M.  PATTISON  Mem.  208,  I  had 
been  drawn  into  Tractarianism,  not  by  the  contagion  of  a  i 
sequacious  zeal,  but  by  the  inner  force  of  an  inherited  piet- 
ism. 1893  T.  K,  ABBOTT  '  Do  this  '  etc.  5  Some  passages  J 
of  the  LXX  there  are  which  have  been  referred  to  m  the 
most  sequacious  manner  by  writer  after  writer. 

t  2.  Of  things  :  Readily  yielding  to  traction ;  ] 
easily  moulded  to  any  required  shape ;  ductile,  j 
pliable,  flexible.  Obs. 

1640  Bi'.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xxxi.  321  Of  all  Fire  there  is    \ 
none  so  ductile,  so  sequacious  and  obsequious  as  this  of    i 
Wrath.     1652  CUI.VERWEL  Disc.  Lt.  Nat.  \.  vii.  (1661)  47 
Such  falsities,  as  come  disguis'd   in  a  Syllogistical  form,    ] 
which  by  their  sequacious  windings,  and  gradual  insinua- 
tions, twine  about  some  weak  understandings.     1657  TOM* 
LINSON  Kenou^s  Disp.  716  The  Salve,  .should  be  sequacious.    , 
1661  G.  RUST  Origen  84  The  inferiour  spirit  of  the  world. .     | 
will  not  fail  to  bring  her  treasure  into  view  when  invited  by 
congruous  and   sequacious  dispositions  of  matter.      1673    \ 
GREW  Anat.  Plants  (1682)  137 Convolvula's . .  wind,  .because    ! 
their  Parts  are  disposed  so,  as  to  render  them  more  scqua-    I 
ceous  to  the  external  Motor.     1752  C.  SMART  Hof-gardt*    I 
n.  67  Now  extract  From  the  sequacious  earth  the  pole. 

3.  Of  musical  notes,  metrical  feet :    Following 
one  another  with  unvarying  regularity  of  order. 

"795  COLERIDGE  Eolian  Harp  18  And  now,  its  strings 
Boldlier  swept,  the  long  sequacious  notes  Over  delicious 
surges  sink  and  rise.  1864  D.  W.  THOMPSON  Daydreams 
Schoolm.  243  That  Hellenic  speech.. that  rises  and  falls  in 
Plato  with  the  long  sequacious  music  of  an  .'Eolian  lute. 

4.  Of  style  or  thought :  Persisting  in  one  con- 
tinuous direction. 

1828  DE  QUINCEV  Rket.  Wks._i862  X.  41  Milton. .polo- 
naises with  a  grand  Castilian  air,  in  paces  too  sequacious  and 
processional.  1835  —  Autobiog.  Wks.  1889  II.  69  The  mo- 
tions of  his  minuwere  slow,  solemn,  sequacious,  like  those 
of  the  planets. 

Hence  Sequa-ciously  adv. 

1891  Century  Diet.  1897  A.  B.  BRUCE  in  Expositor's  Grk. 
Test.  I.  148/1  tiftfe.  One  in  a  herd  of  swine  might. .begin 
to  run  wildly  about,  and  be  followed  sequaciously  by  the 
whole  flock, 

Sequaciousness  (s&w^'Jasnes).  [f.  SEQUA- 
CIOUS a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  sequacious. 

1653  GAUUEN //fV/w/*.  69  Endless  janglings..  which  would 
make  Religion,  a  matter.. of  sequaciousness  and  feminine 
softness.  1656  Artif.  Handsom.  181  It  is  time,  .to  get  be- 
yond that  servility  and  sequaciousuesse  of  conscience.  1851 
DE  QUINCEY  Ld.  Carlisle  on  Pope  Wks.  1863  XII.  27  Pursu- 
ing them  [si.  thoughts]  through  their  unKnkmgs  with  the  se- 
quaciou->ness  (pardon  a  Coleridgean  word)  that  belongs  to 
some  process  of  creative  nature.  1881  G.  ALLEN  Evolutionist 
at  Large  iii.  33  Another  mountain  trait  in  the  stereotyped 
character  of  sheep  is  their  well  known  sequaciousness. 

t2.  Ductility  (of  matter).  Obs. 

ft  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  ii.  (1677)  304  Although 
Almighty  God  be  not  bound  or  straitned  in  his  Operation  to 
the  sequaciousness  of  the  Matter. 

Sequacity  (sfltwge-sili).  [ad.  late  L.  sequa- 
citaSy  f.  seqitac-  (see  SEQUACIOUS)  4  -ITY.] 

fl.  Ductility,  pliability  (of  matter).   Obs.rare~l. 
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i6z6  BACON  Sylva  §  900  All  Sperme,  all  Menstruous  Sub- 
stance, . .  haueeucrinoi  ea  Closencsse,  Lcutour  and  Sequacity. 

2.  Disposition  or  readiness  to  follow ;    lack  of 
independence  in  action,  judgement,  thought,  etc. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  207  But  this  Lil>erty  of  Judge- 
ment . .  seemes  allmost  lost,  either  in  Lazy,  or  blinde  Sequa- 
city  of  other  mens  Votes.  1838  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic 
App.  (1866)  II.  264  Another  example  of  the  passive  sequa* 
city  of  the  logicians.  They  follow  obediently  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  great  master.  1850  GKOTE  Greece  n.  Ixii. 
VIII.  125  At  best  a  tame  and  dumb  sequacity  to  leaders 
whom  they  neither  chose  nor  controled.  1876  BLACKMORE 
Crifips  xxix,  Against  each  good  old-fashioned_  smoothness, 
and  fine-fed  sequacity,  a  rapid  stir  was  now  arising. 

Sequar,  variant  of  SIQUARE  Obs. 

Sequel  (s/'kwel),  sh.  Forms:  5-7  sequele, 
(5  sequely,  6  sequeale),  6-S  sequell,  6  sequeile, 
north,  sequyle,  7  sequill,  Sc.  sequeill,  6-  se- 
quel, [a.  OF.  sequeile  (mod.F.  sJquelte},  ad.  L. 
sequela  (sequelld],  f.  sequl  to  follow.] 

1 1.  A  train  of  followers,  band  of  adherents, 
following,  suit ;  rarely,  a  follower.  In/JftfflW/aw, 
the  offspring,  retinue,  chattels,  and  appurtenances 
of  a  villein.  Obs. 

c  1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  871  These  were  her  names : 
fyrst,  Nygromansy,  Geomansy,  Magyk,  and  Glotony,.. 
Fysenamy  also,  and  Pawmestry,  And  all  her  sequelys. 
1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  95  Whiche  is  callede  other- 
while  a  sequele  [L.  sequela.',  Trevisa.  sewte]  of  mitife 
men.  c  1450  Cods  tow  Rfg.  5^9  The  forsaid  bondmen  or 
natifs  with  all  ther  catallis  suits  or  sequelys.  1490  CAXTON 
Eneydos  vi.  22  Thenne  Eneas  and  all  his  sequele  made 
theym  redy  for  to..leue  the  sayd  countrey  of  Trase.  1491 
—  Vitas  Pair,  ( W.  de  W.  1495)11.273/2  He  bad  also  a  grete 
sequely  &  rowte  of  worldly  &  galaunt  seruauntis.  1536  St. 
Papers  Hen.  fill,  II.  330  The  great  nonibre  of  Irisshery, 
so  being  in  exile,  being  togider  with  ther  tenauntes  and 
sequel).  1577  HARRISON  England  i.  n.  v.  164/2  The  yeo- 
manrie,  of  whom  and  their  sequele,  the  labourers  and  arti- 
ficers, I  haue  said  somewhat  euen  now.  1591  Q.  ELIZ.  in 
Lett.  Eliz.  ,y  Jas.  (Camden)  65  My  lewde  rebel,  whose  per- 
son and  forse.  .drawes  few  for  sequel.  1611  SPEED  Hist. 
Ct.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  §  72  That  cithers  friends,  adherents,  and 
sequels,  should  be  comprehended  in  the  truce,  c  1640  J. 
SMYTH  Lives  Berkeley s(tf&$  1. 190  His  freeholders  and  vil- 
laines  with  their  Sequells. 

t  b.  transf.  and  fig.    Obs. 

1552  LATIMER  Serin.  Lincolnsh.  i.  (1584)  180  But  nowe 
there  be  other  dishes,  which  be  sequels  or  hangynges  on, 
wherewith  the  chiefe  dishe  is  powdred.  1590  SOUTHWELL 
Jlf,  Magd.  Fnnerall  Tcares  Ded.  4  For  passions  being 
sequels  of  our  nature,  and  allotted  unto  us,  as  the  handmaids 
of  reason.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  114  These  foure 
great  Ilandes  with  their  sequele. 

c.  Scols  Law.     (See  quot.  1838.) 

c  1609  Inchaffray  Charters  (S.  H.  S.)  171  The  mylne  of 
Dumfalleis  mylnlandis  astrictit  multures  and  sequeillis 
thatrof.  1701  in  Fasti  Aberd.  (1854)  202  The  milne  of  Bal- 
mad  milne  lands  multures  suckine  sequells  and  knaveships 
thereof.  1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  223  The 
sequels  are  the  small  quantities  given  to  the  servants,  under 
the  name  of  knavc^hip,  bannock,  and  lock  or  gowpen.  iSzo 
SCOTT  Monast.  xiii,  Not  one  in  the  Halidome  pays  their 
multures  more  duly,  sequels,  arriage,  and  carriage.  1838 
W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.,  Sequels,  in  thirlage,  are  the 
small  allowances  of  meal,  or  of  manufactured  victual,  or  of 
money  composition,  made  to  the  servants  at  the  dominant 
mill  for  their  real  or  implied  trouble  in  grinding  the  victual 
of  the  servient  lands. 

f2.  Descendants,  posterity;  successors  in  inherit- 
ance. Also//.  Obs. 

c  1440  A  Iphabet  of  Tales  199  And  for  Jns,  fro  hensfurth, 
all  his  sequele  at  holdisjns  same  possession  &  knowis  J>erof, 
mon  be  punysshid.  1533  ia  Kolton  St*t-.  ****•  <l621)  7.8 
To  pray,  .for  the  prosperitie  of  the  said  Nicholas  and  his 
heyres  and  sequele.  a  1547  SURREY  in  Tottefs^Misc.  (Arb.) 
218  A  goodly  meane  both  to  deterre  from  crime:  And  to 
her  steppes  our  sequele  to  enflame.  ^1548  HALL  Chron.t 
Ediv.  IV  212  b,  Promising  to  beare  his..frendly  favor  to 
kyng  Henry  the  sixte  and  his  sequele.  1572  Wills  $  Inv. 
N.C.  (Surtees)  II.  387,  I  wyll  that  when  these  leases  be 
expyred-.that  thay  or  ther  sequyles  shall  haue  the  same 
again. 

fig.  1547  J.  HARRISON  Exhort.  Scottes  230  All  murders, 
robberies,  spoyles,  slaughters,  and  desolacions,  beyng  the 
sequele,  and  as  it  wer,  ye  children  of  warre. 

b.  Law.  Sequels  in  estate :  (a  person's)  succes- 
sors in  a  holding. 

1889  Daily  Nevus  27  Nov.  7^/3  The  Bill  will  authorise  Lord 
Tredegar  and  his  sequels  in  estate,  and  trustees.. to  ex- 
change . .  portions  of  the  ballast  land . .  for  [etc.  J. 

3.  That  which  follows  as  a  result  of  an  event  or 
course  of  action  ;  an  after-consequence.    In  sequel 
to,  as  a  consequence  of.     t  By  sequels  :   by  con- 
secutive stages.   Obs. 

The  sense  has  been  rare  since  the  i6th  century  ;  the  occa- 
sional examples  in  igtb  c.  writers  are  akin  to  sense  6. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  3  b,  Suche  tresor  may 
nat  by  gadred  wythoute  the  sequele  be  to  hys  daunger. 
1x1513  FABYAN  Chron.  iv.  (1516)23/2  Wherfore  after  pun- 
ysshement  done  vpon  some  of  his  Enemyes,  he  ferynge  y« 
Sequell  and  Reuengement  of  the  same  laft  that  Countree. 
a  1530  HEY/WOOD  Love  1189  And  he  that  lacketh  any  one^of 
those  three.. Deth  must  be  sequell  howe  euer  it  be.  Ibid. 
1227  That  my  ioy  by  loue  shall  bryng  deth  in  sequell.  1549 
LATIMER  4/A  Serin,  bef.  Edw.  VIt  M  vij  b,  This  gere  came 
by  Sequels..  .He  by  vnrepentaunce  fcl  from  euyll  to  worse, 
and  from  worse,  to  worst e  of  al,  til  at  the  length  he  "was 
made  a  spectacle  to  all  the  world.  1601  HOLLAND/"////^ 
xxu.  xxiii.  II.  135  For  I  have  scene  the  fearfull  sequele  of 
that  experiment,  in,  a  man,  who.. threw  himselfe  headlong 
from  an  high  loft.  1651  HOHBES  Liviath.  \.  iii.  10  The 
Future  being  but  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  applying  the  sequels 
of  actions  Past,  to  the  actions  that  are  Present.  1832  TEN- 
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NYSON  CEnone  151,  I  woo  ttiee  not  with  gifts.  Sequel  of 
guerdon  could  not  alter  me  To  fairer.  1883  FKOUDE  Short 
Stud.  IV.  iii.  270  He  had  assured  himself  that  every  pheno- 
menon in  the  moral  or  material  world  was  the  sequel  of  a 
natural  cause.  1895  W.  MUSK  Life  Halford  ii.  20  Cullen 
was  .still  living  and  lecturing,  though  in  sequel  to  age  failing 
somewhat. 

t  b.  Consequence,  importance.  Obs. 

1588  Marprel.  Efiist.  (Arb.)  26  The  granting  whereof. . 
would  be.-newes  of  wofull  sequell  vnto  the  papists.  1591 
G.  FLETCHER  Russe  Commiv.  82  b,  There  is  no  such  affec- 
tion,.betwixt  the  Pope  &  the  Turke,  as  that  he  should 
banish  a  subject  for  not  obeying  the  Popes  ordinance,  speci- 
ally in  a  matter  of  some  sequele  for  the  alteration  of  times 
within  his  owne  countries.  1658  A.  Fox  tr.  Witrts?  Surg. 
m.  x.  247  The  dressing  is  of  as  great  sequel  and  concern- 
ment, as  applyed  medicines  to  Wounds. 

fc.  concr.  Something  developed  from  or  pro- 
duced by  something  else.  Obs. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  246  Whatever  parts,  or 
supposed  simple  Principles,  any  sort  of  Bodies  are  reducible 
into,  they  are  but  the  sequels  or  after-products.. of  those 
two  real  Principles,  Water  and  Seed. 

d.  Med.   =  SEQUELA. 

1897  A libutfs  Syst.  Aled.  II,  237  The  nervous  sequels  in 
mumps  are  not  confined  to  cases  which  begin  with  such 
nervous  symptoms.  Ibid.  III.  56  In  many  of  these  [case--] 
the  lesions  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  sequels. 

f  4.  That  which  follows  or  is  thought  to  follow 
as  a  logical  consequence  ;  an  inference.  Obs. 

1565  JEWEL  Kepi.  Harding (1611)  19  It  is  a  very  simple 
sequele,  onely  vpon  remembrance  of  Christs  Death  to  found 
the  Masse.  1585  SANDYS  Serin,  viii.  133  The  people  pay 
tithes  of  that  they  haue,  therefore  there  must  needes  be 
sufficient  to  maintaine  them.  If  things  were  well  ordered, 
this  sequele  were  good.  1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  20 
So  fareth  it  with  the  bodies  and  by  sequele  with  the  soule.s 
of  men.  i622j\lABUEtr.  Aletnan'sGuzinaii  d'Alf.  \.  152  Doe 
they  not . .  make,  I  know  not  what  vn-ioynted  sequels,  by  which 
after  one  errour  granted,  they  runne  into  a  thousand.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  I.  xi.  44  These.. are  scarce  Rhe- 
torical! sequells,  concluding  metaphors  from  realities,  a  1658 
LOVELACE  Poems,  Adv.  to  Brother  vii,  'Tis  a  false  sequel . . 
to  suppose  That,  'cause  it  is  now  ill,  'twill  ere  be  so.  1689 
PRIOR  Ep.  to  F.  Shepherd™  Then  he,  by  Sequel  Logical, 
W'-ites  best,  who  never  thinks  at  all 

t  5.  Sequence,  order  of  succession ;  also  a  number 
of  things  in  succession,  a  series.  Obs. 

I599SHAKS./A-W.  y,\.\\.  361  The  King  hath  graunted  euery 
Article:  His  Daughter  first;  and  in  sequele,  all.  1615  Kr. 
ANUREWES  Serm.  (1629)  675  That  second  partis  sett  downe 
in  a  sequele  of  foure.  a  1638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  581  The 
Apocalypse . .  hath  marks . .  wnereby  the  Order,  Synchronism 
and  Sequele  of  all  the  Visions  therein  contained  may  be 
found  out  and  demonstrated.  1713  BENTLEV  Rein.  Disc. 
Free-Thinking  \.  (ed.  2)  18  Homer. .wrote  a  sequel  of  Songs 
and  Rhapsodies,  to  be  sung  by  himself  for  small  earnings 
and  good  cheer.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  III.  87  Mo- 
linet  having  got  the  Sequal  or  chaine  of  400  Brass  Medals 
of  the  Popes.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  15  Signa- 
tures., at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  shew  the  sequel  of  the 
sheets. 

6,  What  happened  or  will  happen  afterwards  ; 
the  ensuing  course  of  affairs,  subsequent  train  of 
events,    issue,  result,  upshot,     f  In  sequel,  after- 
wards, subsequently,  in  the  end.   Obs. 

1524  in  Strype  Ecd.  Mem.  \.  i.  iii.  50,  I  do  tremble  to  re- 
member the  End  of  all  these  high  and  new  Enterprises. 
For  oftentimes  it  hath  been  seen,  that  to  a  new  Enter- 
prize,  there  followeth  a  new  Maner,  and  strange  Sequel. 
1567  FENTON  Trag.  Disc.  140  b,  His  prophecie  also  seamed 
fully  verefyed  in  the  sequeile  of  the  licenceous  lyuing  of  his 
new  wif.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch,  Artaxerjces(\y)$  1015 
He  could  not  haue  deuised  a  fitter  place..,  as  it  fell  out  in 
sequell.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  in.  ii.  137  O  plague  right 
well  preuented  !  so  will  you  say,  when  you  haue  scene  the 
sequele.  1666  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  J/.V.V.  Comm.  App.  v.  24 
By  reason  of  some  unlucky  sequells  of  his  first  speedy  com- 
ing into  this  kingdome..nee  is  brought  into  a  lower  con- 
dition of  fortune.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  334  Hee,  after  Eve 
seduc't,  unminded  slunk  Into  the  Wood  fast  by, . .  To  observe 
the  sequel.  1711  in  lo/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v. 
176  Their  lives  are  first  taken  away,  and  in  sequel  their 
estates.  1714  SWIFT  Pres.  St.  Aff.  (1741)  ii  The  October- 
Club  which  appeared  so  formidable  at  first.. proved  in  the 
Sequel  to  be  the  chief  Support  of  those  who  suspected  them. 
1802  PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  xx.  386  Uses  which  discover  them- 
selves in  the  sequel  of  the  process.  1835  MAKRVAT  J.  Faith- 
ful xxiv,  Whether  Captain  Turnbull  or  I  were  right,  remains 
to  be  proved  in  the  sequel.  1876  J.  PARKER  Paracl.  ii.xviii. 
295  We  must  await  the  sequel  for  a  complete  justification 
of  this  course. 

f  b.  The  remaining  period  (of  the  year,  one's  life). 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  Ixviii.  746  The  Oke  Apples.. for- 
shewe  the  sequell  of  the  yeere..by  the  liuing  thinges  that 
are  founde  within  them.  1586  MARLOWE  \st  Pt.  Tmnlmrl. 
v.  i,  That  in  the  shortened  sequel  of  my  life  I  may  pour  forth 
my  soul  into  thine  arms.  1619  EARL  SUFFOLK  in  Fortescue 
Papers  (Camden)  80  And  all  the  sequel  of  my  lyfe  after, 
lyue  Your  Majesties  trwe  subject  and  faithful)  servuunt. 

c.  An  age  or  period  as  following  and  influenced 
by  (a  former  period). 

1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  (1857)  I.  10  When  this 
step  has  been  made.. there  may  generally  be  observed  an- 
other period,  which  we  may  call  the  Sequel  of  the  Epoch, 
during  which  the  discovery  has  acquired  a  more  perfect 
certainty.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  32  The  nine- 
teenth century  is  what  it  is  as  the  sequel,  not  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  only,  but  of  all  the  centuries  that  have  pre- 
ceded it. 

7.  The  ensuing   narrative,   discourse,  etc.  ;    the 
following  or  remaining  part  of  a  narrative,  etc. ; 
that  which  follows  as  a  continuation ;  esp.  a  literary 
work  that,  although  complete  in  itself,  forms  a 
continuation  of  a  preceding  one. 
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n  1513  KABYAN  Ckron.  \.  Prol,  (1533)  2  But  of  those  dedes 
me  lyste  nat  here  to  shewe  For  in  the  sequele  they  shall 
well  appere.  a  1548  HALL  Ckron.^  Hen.  IV  i  b,  What 
profile,  .succeded  in  the  realme  of  England  by  the  union 
of  the  fornamed  two  noble  families  you  shall  apparanlly 
perceive  by  the  sequele  of  this.,  history.  1591  SHAKS.  Tivo 
Gent.  11.  i.  122  Val.  I  will  write,  .a  thousand  times  as  much  : 
And  yet  —  .  Sil.  A  pretty  period:  well:  I  ghesse  the  se- 
quell.  1644  VICARS  Cod  in  Mount  147  Which,  .proved  a 
Babell,  a  hill  of  confusion  to  them  in  the  issue,  as  you  shall 
hear  in  the  sequill.  1653  GATAKER  Vind.  Annot.  Jer.  94 
Wherein  how  they  have  either  acquitted  their  Client,  or 
acquighted  themselvs,  the  seqele  shal  shew.  1689  LOCKE 
Govt.  u.iL|  15  (1694)  176,  1  moreover  affirm,  That  [etc.];  And 

I  doubt  not  in  the  Sequel  of  this  Discourse,  to  make  it  very 
clear.     1710  STEELE  &  AUDISON  Toiler  No.  253  p  13  The 
Sequel  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Day  will  be  published  on 
Tuesday  next.     1740  CIBUER  Apol.  ix.  174  In  Love's  Last 
Shift,  and  in  the  Sequel  of  it,  the  Relapse.     1794  PAI.EY 
Evitt.  ii.  vii.  (1817)  189,  I  will  only  observe,  as  a  sequel  of 
the  argument,  the  remarkable  similitude  between  the  style 
of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  and  of  St.  John's   Epistle.     1858 
E.  A.  BOND  Russia  (Hakl.  Soc.)  Introd.  i  The  one  [work] 
serves  as  a  sequel  to  or  complement  of  the  other.     i86z 
STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  xv.  297  This  story  has  an  interest 
of  its  own  .  .  independently  of  the  grander  narrative  to  which 
it  is  a  close  sequel.     1884  D.  HUNTER  tr.  Rents'  s  Hist. 
Canon  xiii.  244  We  shall  meet  with  it  again  more  than  once 
in  the  sequel  of  this  hi.itory. 

i  8.  Phonetics.    (See  quot.)  06s.  rare—1. 

1706  LHUYU  Arcltieol.  Brit.  35/1  Sequels,  or  such  Con- 
sonants as  when  they  begin  words,  admit  of  none  other 
immediatelyafter  them  ;  thothey'l  immediately  follow,  l.n.r. 

t  Se'quel,  <*.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SEQUEL  $b*\  That 
followed  after,  subsequent. 

i63z  LITHGOW  Tratf.  vi.  293  The  sequcll  morne,  we  marched 
through  a  fiery  faced  plaine.  Ibid.  x.  48^  After  this,  their 
sequell  answere  being  mortified,  and  I  set  at  liberty. 

tSe'quelfZ'.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SEQUEL^.]  trans. 
To  follow.  Hence  f  Se*quelled  ppl.  a. 

1594  Zepheria  xl,  If  she  shall  attend  what  fortunes  se- 
qnell'd  The  naufrage  of  my  poor  afflicted  bark,  Then  tell 
[etc.].  1805  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  IX.  254  But  ah!  who 
tan  control  bib  fate  ?  My  sequel  M  tale  I'll  brief  relate. 

II  Sequela  (srk\w-la).    PI.  sequelae  (s/'kwTU*). 

[L.  sequela  :  see  SEQUEL  j£.] 

1.  rath.  A  morbid  affection  occurring  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  previous  disease.     Chiefly  pi. 

c  1793  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XI.  299/2  But..  these  sequela: 
of  this  disease  are  perhaps  more  readily  overcome  by  coun- 
try air.  1816  A.  C.  HUTCHISON  Pract.  Obs.  Surg.  (1826)  115, 
I  had,  recently,  a  case  of  the  sequela;  of  this  malady.  1876 
BKISTOWE  Th.  <y  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  529  The  change..  is 
sometimes  a  sequela  of  myocarditis. 
b.  transf.  A  consequence. 

1883  Spectator  28  Apr.  (Stanf,),  Those  terrible  sequelai 
which  interfere  so  deeply  with  human  happiness.  1910 
(.'.  Rev.  Apr.  429  Ostentation  and  oppression  on  the  part  of 
the  rich  with  the  sequelae  of  vice,  crime  and  demoralisation. 

2.  A  person's  followers  (cf.  SEQUELA,  i).  rare. 
1858-9  MAKSH  Eng.  Lang,  xxx.  (1860)  673  The  long  e  in 

there,  which  Walker  and  his  sequela  make  identical  with 
a  \i\fate. 

t  Seque'larly,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  se- 
quela SEQUEL  sb.  +  -AH  +  -LY  -.]  Subsequently. 

1600  SIR  J.  DOWDALL  in  Carew  MSS.  (1869)  353  [The 
smoke  of  rebellion  was  first  seen  in..Magweyre,  next  in 
Tyrone,  and]  sequelarly  [in  his  confederates]. 

Sequence  (s/'kwcns).  Also  4-6  sequens. 
[ad.  late  L.  seqttentia,  f.  sequent-cut)  pres.  pple.  of 
sequl  to  follow  :  see  SEQUENT  a.  and  -ENCE.  Cf. 
OF.  sequence  (j3th  c.  in  Hatz.  -Darin.),  F. 
Sp.  secttencia^Yg.  scquenda^  It.  seguenza. 

Ori;='.  introduced  (pern.  through  OF.)  in  the  eccl.  Latin 
sense  (7  below).  In  this  use  seguentia  was  a  transl.  of  eccl. 
Hi.  aKoAot/dta,  which  denoted  a  neume  or  prolonged  succes- 
sion of  notes  sung  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  Alleluia.  When 
the  Alleluia  was  adopted  in  the  Western  ritual,  this  neume 
was  retained,  but  it  became  usual  to  sing  it  to  a  separate 
form  of  words,  to  which  the  name  seguentia  was  transferred. 

In  its  primary  use  the  word  first  appears  late  in  the  i6th  c.] 
I.  Succession,  following. 

1.  The  fact  of  following  after  or  succeeding  ;  the 
following  of  one  thing  after  another  in  succession  ; 
an  instance  of  this. 
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11648  Ln.  HERBERT  lien.  K///(i64i>)  26.-  The  Cardinal! 
.  .having  reail  them,  deliver'd  imniediatly  the  Great  Scale; 
In  sequence  thereof,  also  submitting  himself  to  the  King. 


3  SHAKS. 


*  "•  *•  *99  Forhowartthou  a  King  But 


1593  .       -- 

by  faire  sequence  and  succession  ?  160*;  BACON  Adv.  Learn. 
\.  ii.  §  2  For  as  in  Man,  the  ripcnesse  ol  strength  of  the  bodie 
and  minde  commeth  much  about  an  age..;  So  in  States, 
Armes  and  Learning,  .haue  a  concurrence  or  nere  sequence 
in  times.  1644  BULWER  Chirol.  138  The  ancient  form  of 
absolution,  .may  be  also  exhibited  by  one  Hand  laid  in 
sequence  of  the  other  ;  or  both  conjoyned  and  held  above 
the  head,  a  1656  BP.  HALL  Serin.  Ps.  cviii.  34  Wks.  1808 
V.  240  What  should  I  instance  in  that,  whereof.  .the  whole 
world  is  full  :  the  inevitable  sequences  of  sin  and  punish- 
ment? 1833  CHALMERS  Const.  Man  (1835)  II.  n.  i.  143  The 
constancy  of  nature's  Sequences.  1843  GROVE  Corr.  Phys. 
Farcfs  (1846)  6  If.,  we  regard  causation  as  invariable 
sequence,  we  can  find  no  case  in  which  a  given  antecedent 
is  the  only  antecedent  to  a  given  sequent.  1843  MILL  Lpgic 
i.  v.  §6.  139  Instead  of  Coexistence  and  Sequence,  we  shall 
sometimes  say,  for  greater  particularity,  Order  in  Place,  and 
Order  in  Time,  1862  SPENCER  First  Princ.  \\.  iii.  §  47  (1867) 
163  Relations  of  which  the  terms  are  not  reversible  become 
recogni/ed  as  sequences  proper  ;  while  relations  of  which  the 
terms  occur  indifferently  in  both  directions,  become  recog* 
nized  as  co-existences.  1866  G.  MAC-DONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb. 
xvi.  (1878)  330  Now  I  must  report  another  occurrence  in 
regular  sequence.  1884  [LAURIE]  Metapk.  Nova  -y  Vet. 
115  There  are  fixed  in  his  associative  memory  certain  se- 
quences as  always  occurring. 

tb.  In  sequence  of\    in    pursuance  or   conse- 
quence of.  Obs. 


attend  the  French  King.. he  resolved  to  march. 

C.  hi  sequence  :  one  after  another. 
1575  GASCOIGNB  Posies,  Weeds  (1907)  I.  463  Davids  saluta- 
cions  to  Uerzabe  wherein  are  three  sonets  in  sequence, 
written  uppon  this  occation.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  i.  37 
Tt.  Why  lifts  she  vp  her  armes  in  sequence  thus?  Mar.  I 
thinke  she  meanos  that  ther  was  more  than  one  Confederate 
in  the  fact.  1638  R.  UAKKK  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  113 
Fortune  hath  robbed  me  of  it,  for  feare  I  should.. have  two 
pleasures  in  .sequence.  1823  SOUTHEY  Hist.  Penins.  ll'nr  I. 
20  The  others  were  to  be  called  upon  in  sequence.  1824 
LANDOR  /lung.  Cauv.,  Johnson  <y  Horn*  Tookc  Wks.  1853 
I.  160/2  You  will  wonder  at  finding  both  a  hexameter  and 
pentameter,  and  in  sequence. 

2.  Order  of  succession. 

1586  A.  DAY  Etig.  Secretary  n.  11595)  4  Whereof  the  first 

in  sequence  which  I  will  deliuer  vnto  you.. shall  be  in  the 

state  coniecturall.     1607  SHAKS.  Tiiuonv.i.zii  Tell  Athens, 

•     in  the  sequence  of  degree,  From  bi^h  to  low  throughout. 

n  1631  DONNE  Lett.  (1650  60,  I  doubt. .not  that  I  writing  in 

i    my  dungeon  of  Michim  without   dating,  have   made   the 

i     Chronologic  and  sequence  of  my  Letters  perplexed  to  you. 

1657 SPARROW ,#£. C0/«.  Prayer  (1661)  in  Wherein  without 

any  consideration  of  the  sequence  of  time . .  the  holy  Doctrine, 

Deeds  and  Miracles  of  our  Lord  are  the  chief  matters  of  our 

'•    meditations.      1833   CAROLINE    UOWLICS   in    Southey   Corr. 

I    (iSSi)  277  Admiration,  disappointment,  and  disgust  has  been, 

1    I  think,  the  sequence  of  feeling  with  which  I   have  read 

,    them.     1862  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  xix.  364  Works.. 

arranged  in  chronological  sequence.      1867   W.   W,  SMYJH 

Coal  .V-    Coal-mining  20  The  annexed   table   exhibits   the 

natural  sequence  where  all  the  strata  are  developed.      1873 

SPENCER  Stutl,  Social,  ii.  4^5  He  asserts  that  there  is  a  natural  - 

sequence  among  social  actions.     1875  FOKFNUM  Maiotica  iii. 

24  The  next  example,  two  years  later,  in  sequence  of  date. 

b.   Gram.  Chiefly    in    sequence    of  tenses ^    the 

manner  in  which  the  tense  of  a  subordinate  clause 

depends   on   that    of   the    principal    clause.     Cf. 

CONSKCUTIO.V  2  b. 

1848  J.  T.  WHITE  Xeuophotfs  A  nab.  i.  viii.  §  15  (1^72) 
Notes  yaWhat  is  in  Latin  the  sequence  of  tenses  is  in  Greek 
the  sequence  of  moods.  1891  SoNNKNSCHEiN/Vdw/Hf1  Rudcns 
0,1  The  sequence  of  tenses  hie  dico .  .yiti  adornaret  nt facial 
is  Plautine.      1892  L.  KEI.LNER  Hist.  Ontl.  Eng.  Syntax 
§  371  Sequence  of  Tenses  ('  consecutio  temporum  ').    Princi- 
pal tenses  depend  on  principal  tenses ;  historical  on  historical. 
3.  A  continuous  or  connected  series  (of  things). 
In  i6th  c.  examples  there  is  sometimes  an  allusion  to  the 
specific  sense  4. 

1575  GASCOIGNE  Posies,  Flowers  (1907)  I.  85  Of  such  our 
patrone  here,  The  viscont  Mountacute,  Hath  many  comely 
sequences,  well  sorted  all  in  sute.  Ibid.)  Weeds  I.  463  In 
the  beginning  of  the  booke  [he]  wrote  this  sequence.  1589 
Pappe  in.  Hatchet  E  iij,  I  haue  manic  sequences  of  Saints. 
1605  HACON  Adv.  Learn.  I.  vii.  §  8.  35  b,  In  this  sequence 
of  sixe  Princes,  we  doe  see  the  blessed  effects  of  Learning 
in  souenugntie.  1616  I.  T.  A^B^C^  of  Armes  Q^^  A  perfect 
Kile  is  a  sequence  of  men  standing  one  behind  t:  another. 
1656  HLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Sequences^  answering  Verses,  or 
Verses  that  answer  one  another  sequentially;  [1661  adds] 
things  that  follow  one  another  in  order.  <zi668  LASSELS 
Voy.  Italy  (1670)  II.  183  This  Is  one  of  the  noblest  palates 
in  Rome  for. .the  rare  sequens  of  chambers,  one  going  into 
the  other.  1823  SCOTT  Pci'eril  xii,  Then  came  a  long 
sequence  of  reflections.  1829  CARLYLK  yoltaire  Misc.  1840 
II.  102  Neither  is  that  sequence  which  we  love  to  speak  of 
as  '  a  chain  of  causes ',  properly  to  be  figured  as  a  '  chain  '. 
1881  Daily  Tel.  27  Dec.  [The]  orchestra  struck  up  a  sequence 
of  patriotic  and  loyal  airs. 

D.  AIus.  (See  quots.) 

1751  tr.  Ratneaii's  Treat.  Mus.  85  A  Sequence,  or  Succes- 
sion of  Harmony,  is  nothing  else  but  a  Link  or  Chain  of 
Keys  and  Governing. notes.  1838  G.  F.  GRAHAM  Mus.Comf, 
22/2  Sequences  or  chains  of  sevenths.  1867  MACFARRKH 
Harmony  (1892)  57  A  Sequence,  in  the  strict  style,  is  the 
repetition  of  a  melodic  or  harmonic  progression  at  a  higher 
or  lower  part  of  the  scale,  without  a  change  of  key. 

c.  Math,  (a)  A  succession  of  natural  numbers 
in  order,  rare. 

1882  SYLVESTER  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Math.  V.  291. 
(b}  An  endless  succession  of  numerical  quantities 
corresponding  one  to  one  with  the  natural  numbers 
i,  a,  3,  etc.,  in  order. 

1910  S  HEP  PAH  D  Algebra  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  ii)  I.  611/2. 
(0  spec.  (See  quot.) 

1911  G.  B.  MATIIKWS  Number  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  11) 
XIX.  850/1  A  sequence  is  an  unlimited  succession  of  rational 
numbers  ai,  av  «3 .  .  .  am)  a^+i ...  in  order-type  iu)  the 
elements  of  which  can  be  assigned  by  a  definite  rule,  such 
that  when  any  rational  number  e,  however  small,  has  been 
fixed,  it  U  possible  to  find  an  integer  w,so  that  for  ^//posi- 
tive integral  values  of  n  the  absolute  value  of  (<im+»— am)  is 
less  than  e. 

4.  Cards.  A  group  of  three  or  more  cards  of  the 
same  suit  following  in  numerical  order ;  a  *  run '. 
Phrase,  in  sequence.  In  Poker-,  see  quot.  1882. 

1575  GASCOIGNE  Posies  (1907)  I.  392  Untill  she  had .  .turned 
over  ami  retossed  every  card  in  this  sequence.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.  s.  v.,  A  Sequence  at  Cards,  is  three  of  a  sort  that 
answer  or  follow  one  another,  in  number  or  degree.  1680 
COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  (ed,  2)  59  Picket..  .A  Quart  is  a 
sequence  of  four  Cards,  a  Quint  of  five,  a  Sixism  of  six,  &c. 
These  Sequences  take  their  denomination  from  the  highest 
Card  in  the  Sequence.  1746  HOYLE  Whist  (ed.  6)  13  A 
Sequence  of  King,  Queen,  and  Knave.  1784  COWPER  Task 
i.  475  To  divide  and  sort,  Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences. 
1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  239  If  a  king  is  played,  and  you 
have  not  the  queen  to  form  a  sequence,  you  play  the  fool. 
1868  PAHDON  Card  Player  20  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  cards 
cf  a  sequence  should  be  played  in  consecutive  oidc.'.  1869 


SEQUENCIAR. 

DROWNING  Ring  .y  Bk.  XL  1601,  I  called  king,  Queen  and 
knave  in  a  sequence,  and  cards  came,  All  three,  three  only  ! 
1882  Rules  of  Poker  13  A  Sequence  Flush.  Which  is  a  se- 
quence of  five  cards  and  <t//  of  the  same  suit.  It-id.  14  A  Se- 
quence. Which  is  all  live  cards  not  of  the  same  suit  but  all 
in  sequence.  1883  Lon&n.  Mag.Svpt.  499  All  the  cards  in 
the  hand  being  in  sequence. 

fb.  'A  certaine  game  that  standeth  much  on 
sequences'  (Cotgr.).  Obs. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  r.  xxii.  There  he  played.. At 
post  and  paire,  or  even  and  sequence.  .At  the  sequences. 

5.  Something   that  follows,     a.   A  logical  con- 
sequence; also  fan  inference,  conclusion. 

1613  DAY  Dyall  viii.  (1614)  207  Vpon  which  Confession  if 
you  please  you  may  make  these  sequences  :  1'irst  what  i:> 
the  right  and  interest  uf  Princes  in  matters  Ecclesiastical!  ; 
Sicondly*  that  [etc.].  1861  J.  (}.  I  IOLLAND  Less.  Life  .\i. 
15:!  The  logic.  1 1  sequence  of  disbelief  in  what  .Mr.  Kmersoii 
calls  a  'pistareen  Providence  '  is  a  belief  in  pantheism  01 
polytheism. 

b.  A  subsequent  event ;  sometimes  contextually, 

a  consequent  event,  a  result. 

1853  KANE  Grinndl  Kxp.  xxxvi.  (1856)  325,  I  am,  I  f...i, 
heterodox. .as  tu  the  direct  action  of  remedies,  and  rarelv 
allow  myself  to  claim  a  sequence  as  a  re.sult.  1858  GKN.  I'. 
THOMPSON  Audi  Ait.  III.  35  The  Chinese  felony  and  ii:> 
Indian  sequences.  1863  GEO.  KLIOT  Roniola  \\.  iv,  Am  PVI  - 
meiit  which  was  but  a  Miiall  scipiencu  of  her  ener^eik 
resolution.  1872  YKAIS  (ircnvtli  Cotnnt.  9  Maiitime  com- 
merce was  the  natural  sequence  to  that  along  the  cuui.so  uf 
ri  ve  rs. 

f  c.   Event,  end,  issue,  sequel.   Obs. 

1600  SuRFLET  Country  i-'arin  \\\.  l.xxxiii.  621  You  niu^t  see 

to  the  ordering  and  continuing  of  your  fire,,  .euerniore  care- 
fully looking  vnto  the  sequence  [oriy.  F.  Ccttcnenient\  and 
succcsse  of  the  wurke.  a  1648  Lu.  IIf-.ui;i-:i{'i'  lien.  F///(itJ4gj 
402  They  might  afterwards  repent  their  neglect  of  so  great 
an  offer,  so  it  prov'd  true,  as  by  ihe  sei[Uence  will  appear. 

6.  The    quality   of    beinjj  sequent ;    the    fact    ui 
following  as  a  logical  inference  or  as  a  necessary 
result  ;  orderly  connexion  between  successive  events 
or  the  successive  parts  ot  an  argument  or  discoui^e  ; 
continuity,  cunsecutivencss. 

1828  CAKLYI.K  Cot-the  Misc.  1840  I.  263  These  two  cLissi  s 
of  works  stand,  .at  first  view,  in  strung  contradiction,  yet  in 
truth,  connected  together  by  the  MriUest  sequence.  1831 
—  Stirt.  I\cs.  i.  iv,  In  thi>>  lemarkabl^  Volume,  it  is  true,. . 
[there  is]  a  certain  show  uf  outward  method  ;  but  of  true 
logical  method  and  sequence  there  is  too  little.  1841  MYKKS 
Cat/i.  Th.  in.  xlviii.  180  A  series  of  contemporaneous  utter- 
ances,.  .with  no  shape  or  .sequence,  no  method  ur  coherence. 
a  1854  II.  REEIJ  Lect.  KH&.  llist.\\.  11055)  282  As  to  the  se- 
quence,  the  connection  of  one  with  another,  it  is  utter  dark- 
ness. 1866  Gi-.o.  ELIOT  /•'.  Holt  ix,  With  strange  sequence 
to  all  that  rapid  tumult  after  a  few  moments1  .silence  she  said 
[etc.].  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  i,  When  any  distinct  word 
has  been  flung  into  the  air,  it  has  had  no  sense  or  sequence. 
1876  FKEEMAN  Norm.  Con-/.  V.  xxiv.  378  Whatever  we  say 
of  his  premisses,  his  conclusions  follow  from  them  with  a 
sequence  which  cannot  be  gauisayed.  1908  R.  UACOI  A. 
Cutlibert  xx.  24^  No  ;  every  link  was  compk-te,  every  com- 
bination of  circumstances  crushing  in  its  logical  and  ciuul 
sequence. 

II.  7.  Eccl.  A  composition  in  rhythmical  prose 
or  accentual  metre  said  or  sunjj,  in  the  Western 
Church,  alter  the  Alleluia  and  before  the  Gospel. 
Sometimes  called  a  prose  :  see  PHU.SE  sb.  2. 

1387  TRKVISA  lligden  (Rolls)  VII.  501  pis  is  that  Robart 
that  made  that  sequence  of  the  Holy  Goost ;  Sancti  spiritus 
assit  nobis  gratia,  a  1400  Leg.  Rood.  App.  218  per  clerkis 
synge  her  sequens.  c  1430  Lvuc.  Rlin.  Poems  (E.E.T.S.)  15 
That  gloryous  hevunly  queene  . .  In  whoos  worshepe  this 
sequence  as  I  mene  In  hire  feestys  is  songen.  1:1440 
Alphabet  of  Tales  77  When  ^ai  war  att  }>e  laste  end  of  be 
sequens  &  had  songen  bis  vers  ;  '  hunc  diem  gloriosum 
fecisti '.  c  1449  [see  PKOSE  sb.  2].  1483  CAXTON  Uold.  Lt-£. 
430/4  Duryng  that  tyme  men  saye  noo  sequence  for  the 
sequence  sygnefyeth  joye  and  consolacyon.  1513  BKAU- 
SHAW  St.  \Verburge\\.  1689  Playnly  declaryng. .  What . . 
excellence  Our  sauiour  shewed  for  his  spouse  openly,  As  i» 
rehersed  at  masse  in  her  sequens.  1563  Homilies  n.  ii. 
Agst.  Peril  cf  Idol.  in.  (1623)  48  All  our  Legends,  Hymnes, 
Sequenses,  and  Masses,  did  conteine  Stories,  Laudes,  and 
Prayses  of  them  [sc.  the  SaintsJ.  1725  I.  LEWIS  Life  re- 
cock  (1744)  158  The  tropery..,  a  book  of  sequences.  1853 
RUCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  ii.  xi.  -21  This  drawing  out  of 
the  notation  for  the  Alleluia,  they  called  the  'sequence'. 
.  .On  all  lower  feast  days  the  sequence,  that  is,  the  gradual 
Alleluia. .was  sung.  18..  Alleluiatic  sequence  [see  ALLE- 
LUJATIC  a.].  1881  LD.  SELUORNK  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  583/3 
The  'Golden  Sequence',  '  Veni,  sancte  Spiritus1  ('Holy 
Spirit,  Lord  of  Light  'J  is  an  early  example  of  the  transition 
of  sequences  from  a  simply  rhythmical  to  a  metrical  form. 

1903  C.  E.  OSUOKNE  Life  Dolling  xxiv.  (1905)  229  The 
sequence  was  that  usual  at  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  Western 
Christendom,  the  Dies  Irae. 

f  b.  A  sequencer  ur  sequence-book.    Obs.  rare"1. 
1500  in  Wordsw.  &  Littlehales  Old  Scrvict'-bks.  (1904)  211 
A  boke  of  expownations  and  a  .sequens,  both  notyd. 
o.  Sequence  book  :  a  sequencer. 
1862  Ur.  FOKIIES  in  Ecclesiologist  XXIII.  35  The  Saruin 
Tropers,  or  Sequence  ^"ftftlrfc 

Sequencer  (srkwensaj).  Now  Hist.  [a.  OF. 
sequencer  (AF.  *  sequencer),  ad.  L.  sequentiarius ; 
see  SEQUENTIABY.]  A  book  containing  sequences. 

1488  in  A rchasolog ift  X LV.  118  A  Primer  and  a  Sequencer. 

1904  WOKUSW.  &  LII^TLEHALES  OUi  Scrvice-bks,  Index,  Sc- 
quentiale,  Sequentiarius,  a  Sequencer,  or  liook  of  Sequences. 

t  Sequencery.  Ofc.-°  -  SEQUENCER. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  330/1  A  Sequencery,  troporium, 

Seque'uciar.    Hist.    [ad.  med.L.  sequencid- 
rius  {setjuetttidrius}.]    --  SEQUENCEB. 
1904  \VORDS\V.  &  LniLtHALtb  Old  Stn/ice-bks.  toy  Then 


SEQUENCY. 

the  name  '  Troper  '  survived  only  as  an  alternate  for  the 
'  Sequenciar  *. 

Sequency  (srkwensi).    [ad.  late  L.  sequentia  : 
see  SEQUENCE  and  -ENCY.] 
fl.   *=  SEQUENCE  7.  Obs. 

1641  R.  B.  K.  Parall.  Liturgy  with  Mass-Book  28  That 
famous  sequency  of  Pentecost. . .  In  some  of  their  sequencles 
..are  contained  praises  of  the  B.  Virgin. 

•f-  2.  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  sequent  to. 

1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogin.  iv.  40  The  sole  difficulties 
about  the  Will,  its  nature,  and  sequency  to  the  Understand- 
ing, &c.  have  almost  quite  baffled  inquiry. 

f3.   = SEQUENCE  5  a.  Obs. 

1642  H.  MOKK  Sottg  of  Soul  n.  iii.  iv.  xxxiv,  Why  was  this 
world  from  all  infinity  Not  made?  saist  thou:  why?  could 
it  be  so  made?  Say  I.      For  well  observe  the  sequency. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  sequent,  or  of  following 
as  a  logical  or  natural  consequence  ;  connexion 
between  successive  events,  or  between  the  succes- 
sive parts  of  an  argument  or  discourse  ;  consecu- 
tiveness. 

1818  COLKKUK;E  in  Lit.  Ran.  (1836)  I.  231  The  connexion 
of  the  parts  with  the  .sum  total  of  the  discourse  i.s  maintained 
by  the  sequency  of  the  logic.  1826  E.  IRVING  ttabylon  I.  i. 
48  Were  it  redeemed  and  set  free  from.. the  sequency  of 
cause  and  effect.  1857  J.  W.  DONALDSON  Chr.  Orthod.  164 
A  want  uf  sequency  in  the  narrative  of  events.  1879  MERE- 
DITH Egoist  x.x\\>  It  was  to  suppose  a  sequency  in  the  conduct 
of  a  variable  damsel. 

Sequent  (srkwent),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  OF.  se- 
quent',  ad.  L.  sequent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  sequi  to 
follow.  Cf.  Sp.  siguicnte,  Pg.  seguinte,  seqiiente, 
It.  seguente,  sequente.~\  A.  adj. 

1.  That  follows  or  comes  after,     t  a.  That  one 
is  about  to  say  or  mention ;   (the)  following,  en- 
suing.  Obs. 

a  1560  KOI. LAND  Crt.  Venus  \.  810  And  scho  in  hand  ane 
letter  had  quhairon  Hir  charge  scho  red,  quhais  tennour 
is  sequent.  1607  WALTER  Diary  (Camden)  15  There  are 
extant  books  in  print,  the  one  by  an  eye-witness,  to  the  se- 
quent event.  1653  Lu.  BROUNCKEK  tr.  Des  Carles*  Contend. 
Mns.  37  Such  as  are  set  in  the  Sequent  Figure.  1821  Rouge 
et  Noir  45  You'll  find  it  in  the  sequent  canto. 

b.  That  succeeds  or  is  subsequent  in  time  or 
serial  order.  Now  rare. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Wellv.  iii.  197  Of  ?-ix  preceding  Ances- 
tors, that  lemme  Confer'd  by  testament  to  'th  sequent  issue 
Hath  it  beene  owed  and  worne.  a  1643  LD.  FALKLAND,  etc. 
Infallibility  (1646)10 1  Miracles.,  creditably  recorded  from  age 
to  age,  both  in  the  Evangelists  and  other  sequent  Histories. 
(21648  Lu.  HERBEKT  Hen.  /''///  (1649*  553  Priviledges. . 
of  which  Lodovictis  Pius  was  in  Possession,  and  all  the  sequent 
Kings.  1651  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  i.  79  What  primitive, 
or  sequent  Church  ever  taught,  .such  doctrine  as  this?  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  165  There  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  Race 
Growing  into  a  Nation,  and  now  grown  Suspected  to  a 
sequent  king,  a  1763  SHENSTONE  Econ.  n.  256  Virtue  then 
Requires  the  pruner  s  hand,  the  sequent  stage  It  barely 
vegetates.  1867  EMERSON  May-Day,  etc.,  Wks.  (Bohn)  III. 
439  Nor  sequent  centuries  could  hit  Orbit  and  sum  of  Shak- 
speare's  wit.  1873  M.  COLLINS  Syra're  Silchester  ix,  The 
Rector,  .enjoyed  his  sequent  glass  of  port.  1887  PROCTOR 
Chance  fy  Luck  133  From  his  sequent  remarks  it  appears 
that  he  had  very  imperfect  information. 

O.  That  follows  or  moves  in  the  train  of  another. 
rare. 

1612  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  i,  ii.  65  Either  I  am  The  fore- 
horse  in  the  Teame,  or  I  am  none  That  draw  i'th  sequent 
trace.  1805-6  CAHY  Dantet  Inf.  v.  98  The  coast,  where  Po 
descends  To  rest  in  ocean  with  his  sequent  streams.  1874 
RUSKIN  Vai  D' Arno  (1886)  229  The  treatment  of  light  and 
shadow  in  the  figures  of  the  Christ  and  sequent  angels. 

2.  That  follows  as  a  result  or  a  logical  conclusion. 
Const.  tot  on,  upon. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  \\.  n.  56  Indeed  your  O  Lord  sir, 
is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping.  1603  —  Meas.  for  Af. 
0.  \.  378  Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death,  Is  all 
the  grace  I  beg.  1605  —  Lean.  n.  115  The  sequent  effects. 
1796  G.  L.  WAY  tr.  Le  Grand's  Fabliaux  I.  52  Her  son's 
arrest,  and  sequent  punishment.  1853  Zoologist  II.  3871 
Some  of  the  inferences  drawn  are  not  sequent  on  the  pre- 
mises. 1878  P.  BAVNK  Pur.  Rev.  iii.  82  The  strictly  sequent 
corollary  to  the  Puritan  view  of  Antichrist. 

3.  Following  one  another  in  succession  or  in  a 
series ;  successive. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  \.  ii.  41  The  Gallies  Haue  sent  a  dozen 
sequent  Messengers  This  very  night,  at  one  anothers  heeles. 
1870  PROCTOR  Other  Worlds  xiii.  323  The  never-ending 
chain  of  sequent  events.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Basis  Faith. 
ii.  49  Every  harmonious  combination  of  events,  sequent  or 
coexistent.  1881  J.  SULLY  Illusions  163  A  very  similar  kind 
of  unification  takes  place  between  sequent  images  under 
the  form  of  transformation.  1884  [LAURIE]  Metaph.  Nova 
<y  Vet.  115  The  series  of  sequent  movements  which  in  a  dog 
ends  with  the  sensation  of  pain. 

b.  Characterized  by  continuous  succession ; 
forming  an  unbroken  series  or  course  ;  consecutive. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ix,  Like  as  the  waues  make  towards 
the  pibled  shore,  So.  .our  minuites.  .In  sequent  toile  all 
forwards  do  contend.  1688  HoLME.^/'witfwry  m.  xix.  (Roxb.) 
188/2  A  file,  is  a  sequent  number  of  men  standing  one  be. 
hind  an  other.  1860  READK  St/i  Commandm.  318  A  master- 
piece of  construction  and  arrangement,  sequent,  articulate, 
clear,  pointed.  1872  RUSKIN  A  ratra  Pentelici  \  14  Perfectly 
arranged  disposition  of  counted  masses  in  a  sequent  order. 
1875  BLACKMORE  Alice  Lorraine  III.  viii.  122  The  sweet 
face,  more  and  more  lit  up  with  sequent  thought.  1898 
MKHKUITH  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  58  Chamber  to  chamber  of  her 
sequent  brain  Gives  answer. 

4.  That  forms  a  sequel  or  continuation. 
1833  I.  TAYLOR  Fanat.  Pref.  4  The  nearly  connected  and 
sequent  subject. 
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B.  sb. 

fl.   A  follower,  attendant.   Obs.  rare**, 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  142  And  here  he  hath  framed 
a  Letter  to  a  sequent  of  the  stranger  Queenes. 

f2.   A  unit  of  a  sequence;  esp.  of  playing-cards. 
Cf.  SEQUENCE  4.  Obs. 

1620  E.  BLOUNT  fiorae  Stt&s.  49  There  bee  others  that  de- 
light in  figures,  and  their  words  fall  in,  one  after  another 

1:1*  c f '/• /ar_  «n._         .  .  -  ir f  T i 


in  his  Hands  of  the  same  Suit,  which  are  Sequents. 

f  3.  The  following  narrative ;  the  subsequent 
course  of  events  ;  the  sequel.  Obs.  rare*2. 

1655  TERRY  l^'oy.  E.  India  i.  36  A  brave  resolute  man,  as 
the   sequent  will   demonstrate,    a  1661   FULLEK  Worthies^ 
,    Line,  (1662)  n.  164   Elias  de  Trekingham,  was  born. .at  a 
Village  so  called,  as  by  the  sequents  will  appear. 

4.  That  which  follows  in  order  (of  arrangement, 
time,  etc.). 

1833  W.  WIRT  in  J.  P.  Kennedy  Life  (1872)  II.  xx.  353 
[The  '  De  Senectule  '  is]  Infinitely  superior,  I  think,  to  that 
'  De  Amicitia'  which,  .follows  it, — or  even  to  the..  'Somnium 
Scipionis',  usually  the  sequent  of  the  two  former.  1893  FAIR- 
BAIHS  Christ  in.  Mod.  T/teol,  n.  ii.  §  3.  55  The  later  [age]  is 
the  sequent  in  time  but  not  in  thought  of  the  earlier. 

5.  That  which  follows  naturally  as  a  result;  the 


Lspoiisiuuiij  ,. . may  ue  BUUWU  LU  ue  uuseu  111  WWKIUUBIU 
and  necessary  sequents  thereof.  1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  iv. 
§  5.  193  No  human  thought  can  deal  with  them. .as  neces- 
sary antecedents  or  sequents  in  any  logical  deductions.  1884 
!  [LAURIE]  Metaph.  Nova  %  lret.  ng  The  relation  of  ante- 
cedents and  sequents.  1885  J.  MAKTINEAU  Types  Eth.  Th. 
'  (1889)  I.  464  Assuming  an  interval  between  the  two  sequents 
(physical  and  mental)  upon  the  molecular  change.  1891 
Speaker -2.  May  528/1  Universal  suffrage  brought  into  France 
in  1789  its  logical  sequent;  the  right  of  the  voter  carried 
with  it  the  duty  of  the  defender. 

Sequential  (s/kwe-njal),  a.  [f.  late  L.  se- 
qitentia  SEQUENCE:  see  -AL.] 

1.  That  follows  as  a  sequel  to.     Of  two  or  more 
things  :  Forming  a  sequence. 

1854  Chamb.  Jrnl.  II.  82  A  brief  resume'  of  these  throng- 

,    ing  reminiscences  must  necessarily  precede  the  telling  of 

the  story  sequential  to  them.     1899  Allhutt's  Syst.  filed. 

VI II.  209  Mental  action,  though  disorderly  and  not  sequen- 

i    tial  to  the  question  put.    1906  Hibbert  Jrnl.  Oct.  219  These 

two  books,  while  not  sequential,  are  closely  related. 

b.   Path.   Following  as  a    secondary  affection  ; 
;    occurring  as  a  sequela  to  a  previous  disease. 

1822-29  Good  s  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  V.  230  Sequential  Labour 
'•     ..Sequential,  or  after-pains   as   they  are  ordinarily  called. 
1904  I't-it.  Mcd.  Jrnl.  10  Sept.  606  Inflammatory  cedenia  is 
brought  under  the  heading  of  phlegmonous  laryngitis,  pri- 
mary and  sequential. 

C.   Resultant,  consequent. 

1899  W.  M.  DAVIS  in  Geog.    Jrnl.  (R.  G.  S.)  XIV.   487 

!    'Initial'  is  therefore  a  term  adapted  to  ideal  rather  than 

1    to  actual  cases,  in  treating  which  the  term  *  sequential  *  and 

its  derivatives  will  be  found  more  appropriate.    1900  JL  OHK 

in  U.  P.  Mag.  Feb.  62/2  With  these  divisions  of  opinion  on 

the  nature  of  the  Church  are  connected  many  sequential 

differences. 

2.  That  is  characterized  by  the  regular  sequence 
of  its  parts;  continuous. 

1844  '  A.  WALLBRIDCE  '  (title)  The  Sequential  system  of 
Musical  Notation :  a  proposed  new  method  of  writing 
Music.  Second  edition.  1849  (title)  The  sequential  booic 
of  church  music.  No.  i.  1862  S.  LUCAS  Secularia  67  If  the 
history  of  man  has  been  in  the  main  sequential.  1879  CAH- 
PKNTEK  Mental  Phys.  i.  viii.  346  The  complete  engrossment 
of  the  consciousness  by  a  particular  series  of  Cerebral 
changes,  .enables  those  changes  to  proceed  with  more  se- 
quential regularity.  1887  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  8  Nov.  4/2  There 
is  in  this  country  '  no  sequential  teaching '. 

3.  Pertaining  to  seqnency  of  thought,    rare"1. 
1853  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  III.  ii.  38  God.. has  given  to  the 

man  whom  he  means  for  a  student,  the  reflective,  logical, 
sequential  faculties. 

4.  Mus.  Of  the  nature  of  a  sequence. 

1889  H.  A.  HARDING  Analysis  of  Form  5  A  sequential 
passage  leads  to  an  inverted  dominant  pedal  point.  1891 
PHOUT  Counterpoint  (ed.  2)  100  The  sequential  character  of 
the  treble  and  tenor  is  maintained  in  the  added  alto  part. 

Hence  Seque*ntiallyo</z>. ;  SequeTitialisiunzrt,' 
(see  quot.  1848);  Sequential!  ty,  the  quality  of 
being  sequential. 

1656  [see  SEQUENCE  3].  1848  '  A.  WALLBRIDGE  '  Council  of 
Four  Advt.,  Sequent ialism :  The  new  Musical  Reform. 
Preparing  for  publication,  the  third  edition  of  the  Sequential 
System  of  Musical  Notation.  1855  Frasers  Mag.  LI.  168 
What  common-place  man.,  has  not  dreams  more  lively  and 
more  sequentially  evolved  than  this  cento  of  wire-drawn  re- 
flections? 1^83,  Harper's  Mag-.  LXVIII.  158  The  story  is 
remarkable  for  its  fresh  naturalness  and  sequentially.  1891 
y?KQ\)t  Counterpoint  (ed.  2)  45  We  may  now  employ  the  same 
figure — especially  sequentially — for  several  bars. 

Sequentiary(s/'k\ve'njari).  [ad.lateL.^««/- 
tiariusi  f.  sequentia  SEQUENCE.]  =  SEQUENCER. 

1500  Ortus  yocab+t  Troporium  [sic],  a  tropor  a  sequen- 
cyarye.  1857  Ecclesiologist  XVIII.  205  An  imperfect  Se- 
quentiary,  apparently  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 1891  MRS.  HERNAMAN  in  Xcwbery  Ho.  Mag.  July  V. 
20  Missals  and  Sequentiaries. 

Sequently  (s?'kw£ntH),  adv.   [f.  SEQUENT  a.  + 

-LY  V)     Iii  sequent  order. 

1905  Blachiv.  Mag.  Oct.  527/1  The  whole  of  the  events  of 
the  past  few  weeks  flashed  through  his  brain,  clearly  and 
sequent!  y. 


SEQUESTER 
il  Se*quere  me.  -Surg.  Obs.   [L.,  lit.  '  Follow 

me  *.]     The   name   of  a   flexible   probe    used    in 
medieval  surgery. 

a  142$  tr.  Ardante's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  8  Instruments 
bat  perteneth  to  be  cure  of  be  fistule.  .  .  Of  whiche  be  first  is 
called  '  Sequere  me  '  —  '  follow  me  '.  Ibid.  15,  22. 

t  Seque'St,  v.  Obs.  rare*1.  [Badly  f.  L.  sequi 
to  follow.]  trans.  To  follow. 

1567  PIKERVNG  Horestcs  290  (Brandl),  I  thanke  your  grace, 
I   shal  sequest  your  gratius  mind  herin.     Ibid.  807  So  a 
wicked  wight  doth  tourne  Those  that  be  good,  and  cause 
them  eke  his  euell  to  sequest. 

[Sequest,  v.,  in  some  Diets.,  is  evolved  from  the 
vft\$\>iV[\\.$seqit€sted)Seqitesting^  ioi  sequest  red,  -tring: 
see  SEQUESTER  v.] 

fSeque'Ster,  sb.\  Obs.  Also  4  suquestre. 
[a.  L.  sequester  ;  prob.  f.  *seques-t  *sequos  a  posi- 
tion apart  (whence  secus  adv.,  otherwise)  ;  the 
etymological  sense  of  the  word  (which  is  primarily 
an  adj.)  would  thus  be  *  standing  apart'.]  In 
Civil  Law,  a  person  with  whom  the  parties  in  a 
suit  deposit  the  thing  contested  until  the  case  has 
been  decided.  Also,  in  wider  sense,  a  mediator. 

c  1380  Antecrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  Wyclif(\^i]  125 
Hut  take  we  heede  to  be  popes  &  cardinals  bope;..& 
dekenes  &  officials  &  sequestris.  a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds(i%-jo) 
363  And  bat  no  man  ne  legge  in  lond  ne  in  tenement  by-fore 
y-seyd,  be  whyle  \>e  suquestre  ys  bare  set.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  (Arb.)  309  Kynge  lohn  and  pope  lulius  dyed  both 
in  one  day,  wherby  he  [Basilius]  lacked  a  conuenient  sequester 
or  solicitoure.  1592  WEST  ist  Pt.  Symbol.  §  17  c,  This  doth 
take  the  possession  from  the  parties  in  controuersie,  and 
giueth  the  same  to  the  Sequester  or  indifferent  man,  to  thend 
he  may  deliuer  the  same  to  him  that  recouereth  it.  1633 
D.  R[OGERS]  Treat.  Sacr.  \.  65  The  Minister  then  is..  ap- 
pointed as  a  Sequester  betweene  God  and  the  Congregation. 

t  SeqUG'Ster,  sb.-  Obs.  [a.  F.  stquestre,  ad.  L. 
sequestrum,  orig.  neut.  of  sequester  adj,  :  see  prec.J 

1.  Sequestration,  seclusion,  isolation. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iv.  40  This  hand  of  yours  requires  A 
sequester  from  Liberty. 

2.  The  office  or  court  to  which  goods  seized  by 
an  act  of  sequestration  are  taken. 

1568  tr.  Gonsalvio's  Sp.  Iiiqnis.  59  b,  All  the  goodes  and 
merchandise  which  he  brought  with  him.  .were  according 
to  their  common  vsage  seised  and  taken  into  the  sequester. 

3.  Path.  =  SEQUESTRUM.     [So  in  Fr.]     ?  Obs. 
1831  SOUTH  Otto's  Path.  Anat.  \\.  146  A  jelly-like  mass 

gradually  hardens  and  becomes  ossified,  surrounds,  like  a 
sheath,  ..the  necrotic  bone,  which  is  then  called  a  sequester. 
Sequester  (s/'kwe'staa),  v.  Also4-9sequeatre. 
[ad.  late  L.  sequestr-are  to  place  in  safe  keeping, 
to  remove,  separate,  f.  L.  sequestr-,  sequester  :  see 
SEQUESTER  sbJ- 

Cf.  OF.  seqiicstrer  (i4th  c.)»  mod.F.  sequestrer^  Sp.secitgs- 
trar,  Pg.  sequestrat\  It.  seqncstrarc.\ 

1.  trans.  To  set  aside,  separate,  fa-  To  sepa- 
rate and  reject  ;  to  eliminate;  chiefly  in  immaterial 
sense,  to  set  aside,  dismiss  from  consideration. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  437  Sequestre  we  al  mannes 
!awe,  supposynge  Crisis  ordynaunce.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas 
in.  xviii.  (1554)  gob,  Poetes.  .should  be  quiet  fro  worldly 
mocion,  And  it  sequester  out  of  their  remembraunce.  1537 
Inst.  Chr.  Man  O  iij  b,  These  be  the  wordes  of  Christe.. 
that  we  shulde  sequester  this  care  from  us  and  seke  for  the 
kyngdome  of  god.  1625  HART  Anat.  (Jr.  n.  i.  53  Thirdly, 
the  great  trouble,  .nature  hath  in  the  expelling  and  seques- 
tring  such  humours.  1661  BOYLE  Scept.  C  lie  in,  iv.  259  They 
presume,  that  they  can  sequester  the  sulphur  even  of 
Minerals  and  Metalls. 

f  b.  EccL  To  remove  (a  person)  from  the  privi- 
leges of  church-membership,  to  excommunicate. 

1395  PURVEY  Remonstr.  (1851)29  He  shal  be  sequestrid,  or 
departid  fro  the  chirche,  til  he  knouleche  his  gilt  and  amende 
him.  14..  Fothergill  MS.  in  Henderson  York  Man. 
(Surtees  1875)  Pref.  16  We  curse  and  descry  and  fro  the 
boundes  of  aii  holy  kyrke  sequestre  and  depart  all  thos  that 
this  illys  hase  done  [etc.J.  1579  FULKE  He  skins*  Part.  146 
It  is  to  be..  prayed  for,  lest  while  any  being  sequestred,  is 
separated  from  y8  body  of  Christe,  he  remaine  farre  from 
health.  1642  JER.  TAYLOR  Episc.  (1647)  223  If  their  I3ishop 
have  sequestred  them  from  the  holy  Communion,  they  must 
not  be  suffered  to  communicate  elsewhere. 

f  C.  With  religious  signification  :  To  set  apart, 
consecrate  to  a  particular  service,  to  '  separate  \  Obs. 

1533  MORE  Ans^v.  Poysoned  Bk.  \.  vi.  (1534)  21  Hym 
hath  god  the  father  specyally  sequestred  and  seuered  and 
set  asyde  out  of  the  nomber  of  all  creatures.  1631  Consecr. 
Chapel  Mersthatn  Hatch  in  Legg  17^/1  cent.  Consecr. 
Churchesdgu)  141  And  after  the  ascention  of  our  Saviour 
taught  us  by  thy  Apostles  to  distinguish  [places]  sequestred 
for  religiousexercises,  from  private  houses.  1692  T.  WATSON 


147   Let      m..  wolly  seq 
religion. 

•f  d.  To  remove  from  membership  of  a  body,  or 
from  a  public  office  or  station.   Obs. 

1571  HOOKER  Hist.  fret.  (1587)  128/2  in  Holinshed,  Euerie 
person  of  the  parlement  ought  to  keepe  secret,  .the  secrets 
and  things  spoken  and  doone  in  the  parlement  house,  .vpon 
paine  to  be  sequestred  out  of  the  house.  1629  MAXWELL 
Herodian  252  He  tooke  to  \fife.  .Augusta,  yet  soone  after 
diuorced  her,  and.,  sequestred  her  to  a  priuate  Life.  1667 
PEPYS  Diary  3  Dec.,  The  Court  of  Aldermen  have  sequestered 
him  from  their  Court  till  he  do  bring  in  an  account.  1761 
HUME  Hist.  £nt?.  III.  liv.  164  Immediately  after  Strafford 
was  sequestered  from  parliament.  1827  HALLAM  Const. 
Hist.  (i876UI.  x.  165  Many  had  already  been  sequtsUied 
from  their  livings. 


SEQUESTER. 

e.  To  scclnde  (a  person,  thing,  or  place)  from 
general  access  or  intercourse;  to  keep  apart  from 
society.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  in  SEQUESTERED 
///.  a. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManlwde  n.  xlvi.  (1869)  93  For  it  is  not 
in  my  powere  to  sequestre  him  longe  from  thee.  1497  HP. 
ALCOK  Mons  Perfect.  IJ  iij  b,  Herts  sequestred  from  all 
carnall  desyres.  c  1550  N.  SMYTH  Herodian  vi.  73  Those 
which  inhabite  the  Orient,  are  sequestred  wyth  great  dis- 
taunce  of  lande,  and  Sea.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  75 
Why  are  you  sequestred  from  all  your  traine?  1604  K. 
G(RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  vi.  xxvii.  489  They 
laboured  and  tooke  paines  to  sequester  their  children  from 
delights  and  liberties  .  .  imploying  them  in  honest  and  profit- 
able exercises,  a  1626  UACON  tf-'ar  with  Spain  (1629)  i,  I 
had  wholly  sequestred  my  thoughts  from  chilli  affaires. 
1698  SOUTH  Serin.  (1727)  IV.  iy<j  A  Christian,  in  all  Acts 
of  Duty,  ought  to  sequester  his  Mind  from  all  Respect 
to  an  ensuing  Reward.  1766  Life  of  Qnin  ii.  18  Cato.. 
being  nine  years  sequestered  in  Mr.  Addison's  closet.  1805 
WORDSW.  Prelude  ix.  116  Men  Whom  in  the  city,  privilege 
of  birth  Sequestered  from  the  rest. 

re/?,  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  m.  xxxvi.  (18^3)  106  Fewe 
can  fully  sequestred  departe  himself  fro  perisshing  creatures. 
a  1557  MRS.  M.  HASSET  tr.  Mores  Treat.  Passion  M.'s  Wks. 
1372/2  Sequestring  themselfes  from  those  wretched  fetters 
that  haue  so  long  holden  theim  in  sinne.  1583  STUBDF.S 
Anat.  Abns.  T.  (1879)  93  It  shalbe  lawful  for  a  man  to  se- 
quester himself  from  his  owne  wife.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne 
i.  xxx  viii.  119  It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  have  sequestred 
himselfe  from  the  concourse  of  people..  .A  man  must  se- 

uester and  recover  himselfe  from  himselfe.     1657  North''  s 

lutarch  (1676)  Add.  Lives  34  He  was  resolved  to  sequester 
himself  from  the  world.  1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison(ij§i) 
VI.  339  But  why,  Ladies,  ..do  you  sequester  yourselves  from 
the  company?  1834  DF  QUINCEY  Cxsars  Wks.  1859  X.  232 
He  sequestered  himself  from  his  subjects  in  the  recesses  of 
his  palace.  1847  —  7™*  of  Arc  ibid.  III.  221  As  surely  as 
the  wolf  retires  before  cities,  does  the  fairy  sequester  herself 
from  the  haunts  of  the  licensed  victualler. 

f.  To  segregate,  separate  in  thought  from  the 
surroundings. 

1841  EMERSON  Ess.  Ser.  I.  xii.  356  The  virtue  of  art  lies  in 
detachment,  in  sequestering  one  object  from  the  embarrass. 


q 
P 


ing  variety. 


To  confiscate,   appropriate,  to  take   forcibl^ 

possession  of. 

a  1513  FABYAN  Chron.\i\.  (1811)  363 Than  the  commons  of    ! 
y8  cytie.  .toke  certayne  of  the  aldermen,  &  caste  theym  in    : 
prysone,  and  sequestryd  theyr  goodes  £  dispoyled  moche    I 
therof.     1534   LD.    UKRNKRS  Gold.  Bk.    M.   Avrel.    (1546) 
Lviij  b,  The  gouernours..commaunded  all  thesaiedshyppes 
to  bee  sequestred  into  theyr  owne  handes.     1621   ELSING 
Debates  Ho.  L0rt/s(Camden)2i  His  Majesty  to  beenfourmed 
that  there  is  just  grounde  for  his  Majesty  to  sequestre  the     , 
Scale,  and  then  the  L.  Chancellor  to  come  to  the  bnrre.    1640 
in  Rymer  /«•</<>?-(*(  1735)  XX.  429  We.  .thereupon  have  been 
pleased  to  sequester  the  said   Offices,  into  the  Hands  of 
Philip  Burlamachy.     1644  SV.MONDS  /J/ary  (Camden)  32  He 
is  in  rebellion  and  his  estate  sequestered.    1855  MILMAN  Lat. 
Chr.  ix.  ii.  (1864)  V.  207  The  German  prelates  were  com- 
manded, .to  sequester  the  goods  of  all  who  had  presumed 
to  assist  in  the  incarceration  of  an  archbishop.     1887  Pall 
MallGaz.  2  June  7/2  The  banker  to-day  sequestered  some 
State  property,  which  was  sold  by  auction. 

3.  Law.  a.  To  remove  (property,  etc.)  from  the 
possession  of  the  owner  temporarily ;  to  seize  and 
hold  the  effects  of  a  debtor  until  the  claims  of 
creditors  be  satisfied  ;  Eccl.  to  divert  the  income 
of  a  benefice  to  the  payment  of  debts  due  from  the 
incumbent,  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  di-    ' 
lapidations  ;  to  hold  the  income  of  a  benefice  dur-    : 
ing  a  vacancy  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  incumbent.    I 

1530  PALSGR.  709/1,  I  sequester,  I  put  a  thyng  from  the  ' 
possessoure  by  the  auctorite  of  a  judge.  1538  STARKEY 
England  i.  iv.  127  He  hath.. the  admynystratyon  of  intes- 
tate  godys,  by  the  reson  wherof  they  be  sequestryd  from  the 
profyt  of  al  the  frendys  of  hym  wych  so  dyed  intestate. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vn.  §  255  Both  his  Livings..  ' 
[were)  sequester'd.  1731  SWIFT  Advant.  Repeal.  Test  Misc. 
J73§  V.  407  Every  Bishop  upon  the  Vacancy  of  a  Church- 
Living,  can  sequester  the  Profits  for  the  Use  of  the  next  In- 
cumhent.  1790  DALLAS  Amer.  Law  Rep.  I.  399  The  profits 
of  his  property  may  be  sequestered  during  war,  but  no  for- 
feiture can  take  place.  1884  Law  Rep.  25  Chanc,  Div.  341 
The  Bishop.. was  commanded  to  sequester  the  fruits  and 
profits  of  the  rectory  .  .until  he  should  have  levied  the  sum 
of  .£2285  13  4. 

trans/.  vo&Jtg,  1678  MARVKLL  Growth  Popery  Wks.  1872-5 
IV.  251  But  sequestring  it  [the  Bible]  only  into  such  hands 
as  were  interested  in  the  cheat,  they  had  the  opportunity  to 
vitiate,  .those  Records  by  which  the  poor  people  hold  their 
salvation.  1837  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  II.  417  The  liberties  i 
of  New  York  were  thus  sequestered  by  a  monarch  [James  1 1] 
who  desired  to  imitate  the  despotism  of  France. 

f  b.  To  remove  (property  in  dispute)  from  the 
possession  of  contending  parties  in  a  suit,  until 
reference  has  been  had  to  a  third  party  as  arbitra- 
tor or  umpire.  Obs. 

1604  R.  CAWDREV  Table  Alph.  1647  FULLER  Good  Th.  in 
Worse  T.  To  Rdr.,  For  God  and  man  beeinz  at  ods,  the 
difference  was  Sequestred  or  referred  into  Christs  his  hand 
to  end  and  umpire  It.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

o.  To  apply  the  process  of  sequestration  to  (a 
person) ;  to  sequestrate  the  estate  or  benefice  of. 

1681  BAXTER  ApoL  Nonconf.  Min.  So  The  Vicar  was  se- 
questred by  the  Committee.  17^  STRVJ'K  Ann.  l\ef.  I.  xxv. 
253  Thomas  Morrison,  Rector  of  Henly  upon  Thames ..  was 
sequestred.  1901  G.  DOUGLAS  Ho.  Green  Shutters  328  Sandy 
.  .was  informing  a  bunch  of  unshaven  bodies  that  the  Gour- 
lays  were  '  sequestered '. 

t  d.  intr.   (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Sequester,  is  a  Term  used 
in  the  Civil  L.iw  for  renouncing,  as  when  a  Widow  comes 
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into  Court,  and  disclaims  to  have  any  thing  to  ilo,  or  to  inter- 
,  meddle  with  her  Husband's  Estate,  who  is  Deceased;  she 
i  is  said  to  Sequester.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 

f4.  To  withdraw  into  seclusion,  to  retire,  keep 
!    apart.   Obs. 

1627  SCLATER  Exp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  286  Is  it  our  pride.. or 

|    what,  that  makes  vs  willingly  sequester  from  such  societie? 

1644  MILTON  Art-op.  (Arb.J  51  To  sequester  out  of  the  world 

into  Atlantick   and  Eutopian  polities.,  will  not  mend  our 

condition.     1838  New  Monthly  Mag.  LIII.  541   Have  you 

I    no  hobby  whereon  you  may  whisk  yourself  away  from  this 

1    diurnal  sphere,  and  so  sequester  from  the  real  to  the  ideal  1 

Hence  Sequestering  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1620  SHELTON  Qftz'^r.  n.  xv.  91  And  it  might  so  be,  that  In 

this  time  of  sequestring,  he  might  forget  all  his  vanities 

1653  UUI.WKR  Anthropomet.  60  The  sequestring  variance  of 

virile  Nature.     1684   BAXTER    Twelve  Argiun.  §  16  They 

ordered  the  Sequestring  of  all  Ministers  that  would  not  Fast 

and  Pray. 

Sequestered  (s/kwe-staid),  ///.  a.  Also  7 
sequestred.  [f.  SEQUESTER  v.  +-ED!.] 

fl.  Separated;  cut  off  from  congenial  surround- 
ings. Obs. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  ii.  i.  33  To  the  which  place  a  poore 
sequestred  Stag  That  from  the  Hunters  aime  had  tane  a 
hurt,  Did  come  to  languish.  1766  [ANSTF.V]  Hath  Guide  i\.  2 
To  humbler  Strains,  ye  Nine,  descend  And  greet  my  poor 
sequester'd  Friend.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  v.  413 
[They]  suffer  some  grief  in  their  sequestered  state. 

b.  Under  sentence  of  sequestration ;  esp.  Eccl. 
Hist.  Of  the  dispossessed  clergy  under  the  Com- 
monwealth :  Deprived  of  a  benefice. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Gen.  xi.  (1662)  i.  37  Next  I  desire 
them  to  reflect  upon  aged  sequestred  Ministers  ;  whom,  with 
their  charge,  thefgenerally  ill  paid)  fifth  part  will  not  maintain. 
1663  COWLEY  Cutter  Column  St.  v.  xiii,  Fifteen  hundred 
pounds  a  year  is  no  ill  match  for  the  daughter  of  a  Sequestred 
Cavalier.  1673  R.  HEAI>  Canting  Acad.  79  He  is  a  pour 
sequestred  Parson.  1808  W.  WILSON  Dissent.  Churches  I. 
366  At  Cliff,  .he  succeeded  Dr.  Griffith  Higges,  the  seques- 
tered minister. 

t  c.  Of  estates,  benefices,  etc. :  In  sequestration. 

1649  (title}    Two   Resolutions   of   Parliament   respecting 


sequestered  estate  ought  to  conduct  himself. 

t  d.   Chem.  Separated,  eliminated.   Obs. 
1661  UOVLE  Scept.  Chem.  iv.  260  These  sequestered  sub- 
stances. 

2.  Sheltered,  retired,  secluded. 

1658  J.  ROBINSON  Endaxa  Pref.  2  Neither  my  Genius,  nor 
calling,  will  allow  me  a  sequestred  time,  to  dwell  long  upon 
any  subject.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  75  Along  the  cool  sequester'd 
vale  of  life  They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.  1773 
COWPER  Ode  to  Peace  17  And  wilt  thou  quit  the  stream . .  The 
grove  and  the  sequester'd  shed,  To  be  a  guest  with  them? 
1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxxv,  To  this  sequestered  spot 
Colonel  Ashton  had  guided  the  stranger.  1878  H.  S.  LEIGH 
Toitm  Garland  204  In  a  part  of  a  suburb  sequestered  and 
gloomy  I  took  up  my  quarters  a  twelvemonth  ago. 

b.  Of  persons  :  Retired,  living  a  secluded  life  or 
in  a  quiet,  unfrequented  place. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vt.  i.  §  25  These  Bonehomes,.,(the 
poorest  of  Orders)  and  Eremites,  (the  most  sequestred  of 
begging  Fryers)  had  two.  .Convents  in  England.  1783 
WATSON  Philip  1 1 1,  iv.  (1793)  I.  433  This  imputation  had  often 
been  cast  upon  the  Morescoes,  byspeculative  and  sequestered 
men,  who  had  no  access  to  know  the  truth  of  their  ;tssertion. 
1814  WORDSW.  Excttrs.  v.  718  In  powers  of  mind,  In  scale 
of  culture,  few  among  my  tlock  Hold  lower  rank  than  this 
sequestered  pair.  1834  DF.  QTINCF.Y  C.rsars  iv.  Wks.  1890 
VI.  323  The  Emperor,  himself  a  sacred  and  sequestered 
creature,  might  be  supposed  to  enjoy  the  secret  tutelage  of 
the  Supreme  Deity. 

trans/.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med  ir.  §  10  Those  dis- 
ordered motions,  which  accompany  our  sequestred  imagina- 
tions. 1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xxii,  The  household  of  the 
Lady  Eveline,  .was  of  a  solemn  and  sequestered  character, 
corresponding  to  her  place  of  residence.  1868  BROWNINC 
Ring  9f  Bk.  n.  989  Confess.  .That,  O  Pompilia,  thy  seques- 
tered eyes  Had  noticed.. More  of  the  Canon,  than  that  [etc.]. 

t  Seque'sterer.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  seques- 
trer.  "[f.  SEQUESTER  v.  +  -ER*.]  *=  SEQUESTER  sb. 

14..  AVw.  in  Wr..\Vi'ilcker  682/7  H*c  seqnestarius,  a  se- 
questerer.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Fachns  u.  i.  113 
He  that  was  the  sequestrer  of  the  couenante,  becometh 
suretie  for  the  parties. 

t  Seque-sterment.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SEQUES- 
TEK  *.+-nnrr.]  A  private,  secluded  situation. 

1778  Saberna  12  Seek  out  some  lone  sequesterment  to 
dwell,  Where  spirit-shapes  repair  at  dewy  eve.  1835  J.  P. 
KENNEDY  Horse  Shoe  Robinson  vii.  (1860)  88  The  sequester- 
ment of  the  Dove  Cote  was  not  sufficient  to  shut  out  the 
noise  nor  the  intrigues  of  the  war. 

t  Sequestrable,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  sequester- 
able.  [f.  SEQUESTER  v.  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  sequestered,  liable  to  seques- 
tration. 

*6$*-$\n  Royalist Cowp. Papers,  Lanes.  (1891)  I.  185  Her 
sonne  Henry  at  that  tyme  was..noe  way  for  his  parte 
Seq*1'1",  but  hath  ever  bene  a  Protestant  and  a  well  wisher 
to  the  Parliament.  1636  in  Jinrton's  Diary  (1828)  I.  95 
Persons  not  only  sequestrable,  but  actually  sequestered. 
1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  200  Life- interests,  such  as 
entailed  estates,  church-livings  and  annuities,  should  be 
wholly  sequestrable  with  less  ceremony. 

2.  Separable. 

1661  BOYLE  Scept.  Chem.t  Pkysiol,  Consid.  34  Harts- Horn, 
and  divers  other  Bodies.. that  abound  with  not  uneasily 
si  qucstrable  Salt. 

Seque'stral,  a.1  nonce-wd.     [f.  L.  scqitestr~t 
sequester  adj.  (see  SEQUESTER)  +  -AL.]   (See  quot.) 
1853  WHEWELL  Cretins  III.  365  Virgil  calls  a  truce  a  se. 


SEQUESTRATE. 

questral  peace  [Grotius  qitanqnam  I  'irgilius pacemseqnes- 
tram  dixit  (>En.  xi.  133)],  which  Servius,  on  the  passage, 
explains  as  a  temporary  peace, 

Sequestra!  (s/lcwe'stral)f  «.2  [f.SEQUESTR-usi 

+  -AL.J     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sequestrum. 

1887  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  V.  128/1  Around  the 
sequestral  tube  the  bone  has  the  involucral  thickening. 

t  Seqne'Strate,  a.  06s.  Also  6-7  sequestrat. 
[ad.  late  L.  scquestrat-us,  pa.  pple.  ol"  sequeslrare : 
see  SEQUESTER  v.  and  -ATE2.] 

1.  Separated,  cut  oft  from. 

1482  Monk  of  Kvcsham  (Arb.)  57  We  came  to  a  ful  grete 


ture  of  our  lorde  may  fynde  swete  manna.  1600  W. 
SON  Dccacordou  (1602)  48  Religious  men. .  wholy  sequestrate 
from  the  worU  in  body  and  mind.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  v. 
194  Mount  Libanus  is  sequestrate  from  the  circum-iaceru 
Regions. 

b.  Politically  separate,  independent. 

1632  I.ITHGOU-  Trav.  \.  25  The  other  sequestrate  Tuscan 
Jurisdiction,  is  the  little  comonwealtli  of  Luca.  Ibid.  i.  39 
This  sequestrnt  Citty  [Venice]. 

2.  Sequestered,  retired,  secluded. 

1632  I,ITHGO\V  Trat<.  vi.  297  Their  dwellings  being  in  se- 
questrate dennes.  Ibid.  VIM.  352  [They]  made  merry  with 
vs  in  . .  the  best  cheare  their  sequestrate  cottage  could  afford. 
1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scot.  I.  342  It  is.. easy,  by  planting 
tht-'ir  banks,  to  beautify,  .a  variety  of  sequestrate  spots. 

Sequestrate  Es/kwe*str^t),  v.  Also  6-7  Se. 
sequestrat.  [f.  late  L.  seqntstrjt-,  ppl.  stem  of 
sequcstrare  :  see  SEQUESTER  v.  anil  -ATE  -1] 

L  trans.  To  remove,  put  away  ;  to  seclude,  keep 
away  from  general  access  or  intercourse  ;  to  put 
in  a  place  of  concealment  or  confinement.  -  SE- 
QUESTKR  v.  I.  Now  rare. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  xi.  iii.  76  Tnelf  days  of  trewis  thai 
band,  to  stanch  debait,  Fortokepepece  and  weris  sequestrate. 
ciSSS  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  /  7/7  (1878)  199  A  celes- 
tial  spouse,  from  whom  she  shall  never  be  sequt-strattd  and 
divorced.  1582-8  Ilist.fy  Lifejas.  F/(i8o4)  5(  We.  .were 
compellit  to  sequestrat  hir  fur  a  seasoun  in  preseonn.  1733 
Am.riHNOT  Kss.  Effects  Air  \\\.  192  In  general  Contagions, 
more  perish  for  want  of  Care  and  Nccessarjes,  than  by  the 
Malignity  of  the  Disease  ;  they  being,  as  it  were,  seques- 
trated from  Mankind.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  R:>t>f.  xxvi,  My  pur- 
pose went  no  farther  than  to  sequestrate  Alexius  for  a  little 
time  from  the  fatigues  of  empire.  1840  DF.  QUINCI  v  /-'.stoics 
(1887)  260  A  sect  sequestrating  themselves  and  locking  up 
their  doctrines  as  secrets. 

2.  Law.  a.  To  divert  the  income  of  an  estate 
or  benefice,  temporarily  or  permanently,  from  its 
owner  into  other  hands.  Cf.  SEQUESTER  v.  3. 

1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  63  Gif  the  patronage  of  anie  kirk  is 
sequestrat  in  the  Kings  hands,  be  reason  of  the  contumacie 
of  the  patron  [etc.].  1804  \Vi-LLiNfiTON  in  Giirw.  Desp. 
(1837)  111.26  It  appears  that  half  the  revenue  of  the  office.. 
has  been  lately  sequestrated.  1839  W.  O.  MANNING  La-.v 
Nat.  iv.  v.  (1875)  189  A  right  to  sequestrate  the  taxes. 
1871  SMILES  Charac.  viii.  (1876)  217  When.. all  his  worldly 
estate  had  been  sequestrated. 

b.  =  SEQUESTER  v.  3  c.  Obs.  exc.  Jlist. 

I5^^  J-  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  14,  I  shall.. seperate  All 
matters  on  both  sydes,  and  than  sequestrate  Thone  syde. 
1650  W.  DUNUAS  l.t-t.  to  Cromwell  9  Sept.,  When  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  have  been,  .sequestrated. 

f  c.   =  SEQUESTER  v.  3  b.  Obs. 

1656  BLOUNT G/<w<y»r.  1761  HUME//IJ/.  Eng.  (1806)  III. 
xlix,  778  To  compromise  all  differences,  it  was  agreed  to  se- 
questrate it  [a  fortress]  into  the  hands  of  the  infanta  as  a 
neutral  person. 

d.  Scots  Law.  (a]  To  place  (lands,  belonging  to 
a  bankrupt,  or  of  disputed  ownership)  in  the  hands 
of  a  judicial  factor  or  trustee,  for  the  prevention  of 
waste,  or  in  order  that  the  income  arising  may  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  (b}  In 
modern  use:  To  place  (the  property  of  a  bankrupt) 
in  the  hands  of  a  trustee  to  be  divided  among  the 
creditors;  hence  popular ly^  to  make  (a  person) 
bankrupt* 

1726  [see  SEQUESTRATED].  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  viii,  The 
Deanses  at  Woodend  ! — I  sequestrated  them  in  the  dear 
years,  and  now  they  are  to  flit,  they'll  starve.  1838  W.  BELL 
Diet.  L,aiv  Scot.  s.  v.  Sequestration ^  The  Court  may,  if  they 
think  proper,  sequestrate  the  rents,  and  appoint  a  judicial 
factor.  1909  A.  H.  MILLAR  For/.  Estates  Papers  [S.H.S.) 
Introd.  15  The  creditors  sequestrated  many  of  the  estates. 

t  e.  intr.  or  absol.  To  perform  an  act  of  seques- 
tration. Obs.  rare~l. 

1765-8  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  it.  xii  §  56  The  debtor's 
consent  to  sequestrate.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  i,  Landlord 
sequestrates— creditors  accept  a  composition. 

3.  trans.  To  confiscate,    =  SEQUESTER  v.  2. 

1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  157  The  whole 
goodes,  geir,  comes,  cattle,  rentes  and  uthers  perteining  to 
thametand  now  to  thepublict,are  sequestrate  and  appryset 
to  the  use  of  the  public.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India 
11.447  HC  did  not  long  enjoy  this  accession  to  his  resources, 
being  shot  as  he  sat  in  his  court  by  a  chief,  whose  Jagir  he 
had  sequestrated.  1860  MOTLEY  Nether  I.  (1868)  II.  xv.  224 
They  found  tt  convenient,  .to  sequestrate  for  their  own 
private  uses  the  property  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Hence  Sequo-strated  ///.  a.,  in  senses  of  the 
verb;  also  rarely  f  =  SEQUESTERED. 

17*6  Index  Acts  o/Scdernnt  s.  v.  Factors^  That  Factors 
upon  sequestrated  Estates,  shall  make  and  produce  Rentals 
of  the  Lstate.  1813  SCOTT  Qventin  D.  Introd.  note,  An 
ancient  sequestrated  garden.  1865  Good  Words  VI.  143 
Auctions  and  sales  of  sequestrated  furniture. 


SEQUESTRATION. 

Sequestration  (s/"k west r^- Jon)  Forms  :  4-5 
sequestracoun,  5  sequestracyo(u)n,5-6  seques- 
tracion, 6  sequestratioun,  6-  sequestration, 
[ad.  late  L.  seqt4estrdtion-em^  f.  I,,  sequestrare  :  see 
SEQUESTER  ?».  Cf.  OF.  sequestration,  Sp.  secuestra- 
don,  Pg.  sequestracao •,  It.  sequestrazione.] 

1.  An  act  or  the  action  of  sequestering,  banish- 
ment, exile  ;    esp.  Ecrl.t   a  cutting  off  from   the 
piivilegesofClnirch-membership^xcommunication. 

c  1400 /?;W.  Loll.  20  How  bat  we  spek  of  curse  oiber  it  bat  is 
dedly,.  -or  it  fc>at  is  sequestracoun  of  be  iust  man  fro  comyn. 
a  1450  in  MYRC  Par.  t'r.  (1902)  63  Alle  bat  brekuth  or  let- 
tuth  sequestracion  of  any  prelatys,  wit-oute  here  leue.  1581 
BF.LL  H  addon  s  Answ.  Osor.^-j  A^opto-ub?.  Sequestration. 
Whereby  all  offendours  whatsoever,  were  excluded  from 
the  Sacraments.  1663  Aron-bimmtcha  2  The  gall  and  worm- 
wood of  his  exile,  was,  his  sequestration  from  the  Ark,  the 
holy  Ordinances  and  worship  of  his  God.  1854  MILMAN 
Lat.Chr.in.  vi.  (1864)  II.  So  The  punishment  of  delinquents 
was  sequestration  from  the  oratory,  the  table,  nnd  the  com- 
mon meetings.  1898  Syd.  Sec.  Lex.tSeguestraiions,.we&Q.- 
sion  of  infected  persons  or  of  lunatics. 
b.  transf.  Separation,  disjunction. 

1567  FENTON  Trag.  Disc.  ii.  (1898)  I.  112  The  fatall  se. 
questracion  of  our  sowle  and  hod  ye.     1604  SHAKS.  Oth,  \. 
iii.  351  It  was  a  violent  Commencement  in  her,  and  thou 
shalt  see  an  answerable  Sequestration.     1666  I!OYLE  Orig, 
Formes  fy  Qua!.  266  This  Antimony  seem'd  to  have  been  a 
little  refin'd  by  the  sequestration  of  its  unnecessary  Sulphur. 
1842  MRS.  BKOWNING  Grk.  Chr.  Poets  (1863)  177  Protesting 
.  .against  the  sequestration  of  pauses. 

•f  C.  Setting  apart,  consecration.  Obs.  rare. 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  58  Professions,  Sequestred  by 
(iiwj,  (and  in  that  Sequestration  confirmed  by  Policy,)  for 
the  good  of  Mankind.  1681  FI.AVEL  Aleth.  Grace  xvi.  301 
Tliis  blood.,  was  prepared  by  his  voluntary  sequestration, 
or  sanctification  of  himself  to  this  very  use  or  purpose. 

2.  A  state  of  being  sequestered,  separation,  se- 
clusion, retirement. 

1565  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I.  xlvii.  476  To  have  some 
greater  Restraint  put  upon  the  Lady  Lenox  and  some  harder 
Sequestration  than  she  now  hath.  '599  SHAKS.//W.  ^  i.  i. 
58  And  neuer  noted  in  him  anystudie,  Any  retyrement,  any 
sequestration,  From  open  Haunts  and  Popularitie.  1628 
FEI.I  HAM  Resolves  i.  xciv.  274  It  is  no  other,  but  a  place  of 
retyring,  and  sequestration  from  the  World.  1648-99  J. 
BEAUMONT  Psyche  xxm.  clxxvi.(i702)  354  Her  Phylax  tir'd 
with  his  long  Sequestration  From  his  dear  Charge.  1791 
BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  III.  213  You  observe  that  a  sequestra- 
tion from  the  connexions  of  society,  makes  the  heart  cold 
and  unfeeling.  1835  WOKDSW.  Death  Charles  Lamb  121 
O  gift  divine  of  quiet  sequestration  !  1863  Co  WHEN  CLARKE 
Shaks.  Char.  xiv.  350  [She]  had  shown  her  enduring  con- 
sciousness of  the  injuries  she  had  sustained,  by  a  sixteen 
years'  sequestration  of  herself  from  his  side. 
fig.  1647  FUI.I.ER  Good  Th.  in  Worse  T.  To  Rdr.,  I 
earnestly  desire  that  in  heaven  both  thou  and  I  may  ever 
bee  under  Sequestration  in  that  Mediator  for  Gods  glory. 

3.  Law.  a.  The  appropriation  of  the  income  of 
a  property  in  order  to  satisfy  claims  against  the 
owner  ;   esp.  Eccl.,  a  writ  diverting  the  income  of 
a  benefice  to  the  advantage  of  the  creditors  of  the 
incumbent. 

1565  Re*.  Priry  Council  Scot.  I.  432  Arrelstment  and  se- 
quent rat  ioun  of  the  money  foirsaid.  ^1704  T.  BROWN  Two 
O.rf.  Scholars  Wks.  1730  I.  7  The  Churchwardens  tell  me, 
that  they  have  a  sequestration  upon  my  living. 

b.  EccL  (See  quot.  1641.) 

1575-6  Act  18  Eliz.  c.  ii  §  5  The  Ordinary,  .shall  grante 
the  Sequestracion  of  suche  Proffites  to  suche  Inhabitante. . 
wtMn  the  Parrishe.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  246  Sequestra- 
tion., is  used  also  for  the  gathering  of  fruits  and  profits  of  a 
benefice  voyd,  unto  the  use  of  the  next  Incumbent.  1712 
PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.-icardens  (ed.  4)  102  On  a  Suspension 
there  must  be  a  Sequestration  for  the  serving  of  the  Cure. 
1827  H  ALLAH  Const.  Hist.  iv.  (1876)  I.  180  They  were  in 
consequence  suspended  from  their  ministry,  and  their  livings 
put  in  sequestration. 

c.  An  order  of  court  appointing  the  goods  of  a 
deceased  person  whose  executor  or  executors  have 
renounced  probate,  to  be  secured  and  administered; 
also,  a  writ  of  Chancery  empowering  commissioners 
or  a  sheriff  to  seize  the  property  of  the  person 
against  whom  it  is  directed. 

"1591  Wills  $  Inv.N.C.  (Surtees  1860)  II.  199  For  probate 
bondesand  regestring  i6s.  4d.  For  relapsinge  of  the  seques- 
tration 55.  2d.  1641  Tennes  de  la  Ley  246  Sequestration . . 
is  used  also  for  the  act  of  an  Ordinary,  when  no  man  will 
medle  with  the  goods  and  chattels  of  one  deceased.  1768 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xxvii.  444  If  he  eludes  the  search 
of  the  Serjeant  also,  then  a  sequestration  issues  to  seise  all 
his  personal  estate,  and  the  profits  of  his  real.  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  102  Sir  John. .stood  out  all  process  of 
contempt  to  a  sequestration.  1884  [see  SFQUESTRATOR]. 

fd.  The  separation  of  a  matter  of  controversy 
from  the  contending  parties  and  its  reference  to  an 
umpire  or  arbitrator.  Obs. 

1592  WEST  ist  Pt.  Symbol.  §  17  A,  The  keeping  of  a  thing 
litigious  is  called  Sequestration,  which  is  therefore  defined, 
the  deposition  of  a  thing  in  controuersie. 

e.  Seizure  of  the  possessions  of  a  subject  by  the 
state ;  esp.  the  act  of  a  belligerent  power  in  seizing 
debts  owing  from  its  own  subjects  to  the  opposing 
power. 

1568  tr.  Gonsahtio's  Sfi.  Inquis.  41  b,  They  made  Seques- 
tration of  the  shirj  and  goods,  and  caried  the  child  to  prison 
with  the  rest  of  his  company.    1654  (title]  An  Ordinance  for 
the  better  ordering  and  disposing  ihe  Kstates  under  Seques- 
tration.    1660  (tifk)  An  Act  for  Repeal  of  two  Acts  for  Se- 
questrations.    1762-71  II.  WALPOLK  /  'ertite*s  Anectf.  Paint. 
(1786)  II.  279  He  paid  545/.  for  his  delinquency  and  seques- 
tration.     1823  SCOTT  Peveril  i,  His  former  delinquencies.. 
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were  severely  punished  by  fine  nnd  sequestration.  1903 
MORLF.Y  Gladstone  vm.  i.  (1905)  II.  248  The  Cabinet,  .con- 
sidered the  sequestration  of  the  customs' dues  at  Smyrna  to 
be  practicable. 

f.  Scots  Law.  (See  SEQUESTRATE  v.  2  d.)  (a) 
The  placing  of  lands  (belonging  to  a  bankrupt,  or 
of  disputed  ownership)  under  the  control  of  a  judi- 
cial factor  or  trustee,  (b)  In  modern  use  :  The 
placing  of  a  bankrupt's  estate  in  the  hands  of  a 
trustee  for  division  among  the  creditors. 

1765-8  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  n.  xii.  §  55  Sequestration 
of  lands. .is  a  judicial  act  of  the  court  of  session,  whereby 
the  management  of  the  subject  sequestered  is  taken  from 
the  former  possessor,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  factor 
or  steward  named  by  the  court.  1838  W,  BELL  Diet.  Law 
Scot.  s.v.  Sequestration  i  A  petition  praying  for  the  seques- 
tration of  a  land  estate.  i&joStandardif>  Nov.,  The  plain- 
tiff, as  the  assignee  of  the  Rev.  J.  Storie,  who  had  become 
insolvent,  brought  this  action  to  recover  the  total  sum  which 
had  been  paid  to  the  defendant  during  the  existence  of  the 
sequestration. 

4.  Seizure,  confiscation. 

1640  in  Rymer  Foedera  (1735)  XX.  429  We.  .have  accord- 
ingly, .commanded  our  said  Secretary  to  see  the  Sequestra- 
tion [of  the  Office  of  Postmaster  for  foreign  Parts,  etc.]  put 
in  speedy  Execution.  1694  Milton  s  Lett,  of  State.  316 
Upon  this  News,  Antony  and  Manuel,  .presently  look'd 
upon  the  Goods  as  their  own, .  .covering  this  Fraud  of  theirs 
with  a  Sequestration  of  English  Goods  that  soon  after  en- 
su'd.  1895  R.  OLNEV  in  Cnrr.  Hist,  V.  197  To  resent  and  to 
resist  any  sequestration  of  Venezuelan  soil  by  Great  Britain. 

5.  Path.   (See  quot.) 

1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  Sequestration,  formation  of  a  Se- 
questrum. 

6.  attrib. 

1648  (title)  An  additional  Ordinance  of  Parliament  for  the 
better  regulating  and  speedy  bringing  in  the  Sequestration 
Monies  out  of  the  Estates  of  Papists  and  Delinquents.  1816 
G.  J.  BELL  Co w«/.  Laws  Scot.  (1826)  11.313  The  proper  manu- 
facturing of  the  rude  materials  into  a  commodity,  brings  a 
person  within  the  reach  of  the  Sequestration  Act.  Ii>id,t 
The  provision  which  extends  the  Sequestration  Law  to 
manufacturers. 


Sequestrator  (sPkwestwitw).    [a. 

qitestrator,  agent-n.  f.  L.  sequestrare :  see  SE- 
QUESTKATE  z/.j  One  who  sequestrates ;  a  trustee 
or  bailiff  having  control  of  property  upon  which 
there  are  claims  by  creditors.  Also,  a  person 
named  in  a  writ  of  sequestration  as  authorized 
to  collect  and  administer  the  income  of  a  seques- 
trated estate. 

1646  T.  EDWARDS  Gangrena  i.  62  Sequestratours,  Collec- 
tours,  Receivers,  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Cl.  Vind.  (1677)  99  The 
Committee-man  hath  a  Side-man,  or  rather  a  Setter,  hight 
a  Sequestrator. ..He  is  the  States  Cormorant,  a  1689  MKS. 
BF.HN  tr.  Coiuley's  Plants  vi.  C.'s  Wks.  1721  III.  453  The 
Warriour  may  a  while  his  Spear  forsake,  Hut  Seqtiestiators 
will  no  Respit  take.  1712  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.-wardens 
(ed.  4)  102  The.. Church-wardens,  or  other  Sequestrators, 
are  to  Account  to  him  for.. the  Profits.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  iSS  The  Puritan,  a  conqueror,  a  ruler,  a 
persecutor,  a  Sequestrator,  had  been  detested.  1884  CAVE 
in  Law  Times  Rep.  LI.  661/1  Persons  who  were  named  as 
Sequestrators  in  a  writ  of  sequestration  against  B. 
b.  Jig.  One  who  sets  apart,  a  separator. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  381  Even  that  first  and  worst 
Sequestratour,  that  sequestred  man  from  his  God,  and  so 
from  his  Happinesse. 

t  Sequestra' trix.  Obs.  rare  —  *,  [a.  L.  *se- 
questratrix,  fern,  of  Sequestrator  SEQUESTRATOR.] 
A  female  Sequestrator. 

1657  H.  PINNELL  tr.  Paracelsus"  Three  Bks.  Philos.  9 
Separation.. is  the  sequestratrix  that  gives  to  everything 
its  form  and  essence. 

t  Sequestree'.  Obs.  [f.  SEQUESTER  v.  +  -EE.] 
=  SEQUESTRATOR. 

1611  COTGR.,  Gardien  de  liens,  a  Sequestree,  or  keeper  of 
the  goods  of  an  indebted,  or  condemned  person,  seised  by 
order  of  Law.  1765-8  ERSKINE  Inst.  Laiv  Scot.  in.  i.  §  30 
In  which  case  a  salary  to  the  sequestree  for  his  trouble  is 
either  expressed  or  implied.  1845  SARAH  AUSTIN  Rankers 
Hist.  Kef.  III.  309  The  elector  of  Saxony.. offered  to  place 
all  the  suppressed  convents  under  sequestration;  the  se- 
questrees . .  were  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  emperor  to 
allow  nothing  to  be  abstracted  from  the  property,  till  a 
council  should  decide  on  its  application. 

SeqnestrOtomy  (sfkwestr^'tomi).  Surg.  [f. 
SEQUESTR-UM  +  Gr.  -ro/u'a  a  cutting.]  The  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  a  sequestrum. 

1876  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.^Seqtiestrotomy,  a  hybrid  term 
for  the  operation  for  necrosis.  \tej&Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

i'.  Sequestrum  (s/kwe'str#m).  Path.  PI.  se- 
questra. [mod.L.  use  of  L.  sequestrum  some- 
thing separated,  neut.  of  sequester  adj. :  see  SE- 
QUESTER sb.]  A  detached  piece  of  bone  lying 
within  a  cavity  formed  by  necrosis.  Also  applied 
to  a  portion  of  skin  separated  by  disease  from  the 
surrounding  parts.  Cf.  SEQUESTER  sb.*  3. 

1831  SOUTH  Otto's  Path.Anat.  n.  146  One  or  several  holes 

which.. produce  an  outlet  for  the  continually  absorbed 
and  diminished  sequestrum.  1859  J.  TOMES  Dental  Surg. 
74  The  teeth,  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  implanted 
in  the  sequestrum,  are  usually  lost.  1899  Allbittl's  Syat. 
Med.  VI.  584  A  zone  of  ulcerntion,  which  leads  to  the 
gradual  separation  of  a  sequestrum  of  skin. 

attrib.  1891  Century  Diet.,  Sequestrum  forceps.  1893 
Catal.  Surg.  Instr.  38. 

Sequill,  obs.  form  of  SKQUKL. 
Sequin  (srkwin),  sb.  Now  Ifist.     Also  S  ze- 
quin.  See  also THKQUKEN,  ZECCUIN.  [a.  F.  Mi/cmr, 


SERAGLIO. 

ad.  It.  zefchiH0t  f.  zecca  the  mint  (  =  Sp.  seca)t  ad. 
I    Arab.  sikka}t  die  for  coining,  whence  SICCA.] 

1.  An  Italian  gold  coin   (originally  Venetian), 
worth  about  9  shillings.     Also  used  as  a  name  for 

(   a  former  Turkish  coin,  the  sultanin. 

1617  MORYSON  Hin.  i.  292  At  Naples,  .ten  quatrines  make 
|  one  sequin.  1677  tr.  Tavcrnier  s  Grand  Seignior* s  Seraglio 
\  14  The  Scherif,  otherwise  called  Sequin,  or  Sultamne. 
a  1701  MAUNDRELL  Jonrn.  Jems.  6  Apr.  (1810)  136  For 
which  they  pay  the  Turks  a  rent  of  one  zequin  a  day.  1788 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  H-  464  The  government  of  Algiers 
demands  of  France  sixty  thousand  sequins,  or  twenty-seven 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  1820  SHELLEY  Let.  Pr.  Wks. 
(1888)  II.  316, 1  bought  the  vases  you  saw  for  about  twenty 
sequins  less  than  Micale  asked.  1870  DISRAELI  Loihair 
Ixxii,  Velvet  bags,  one  full  of  pearls,  another  of  rubies, 
others  of  Venetian  sequins.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl. 
xxxiv,  Moidores  and  sequins  [etc.]. 

2.  A  small  spangle  used  in  the  ornamentation  of 
dresses,  etc. 

1882  Daily  News  3  June  3/1  Never  before,  probably,  have 
dress  trimmings  been  more  artistic  than  they  are  now.  Se- 
quins are  the  newest.  1891  Leeds  Merc. 27  Apr.  4/7  The., 
sleeves  studded  thickly  over  with  tiny  glittering  silver  se- 
•  quins.  1909  'VERNON  LEE*  in  Eng.  Rev.  Feb.  454  Slave 
girls  with  stuff  of  striped  silver  about  their  loins  and  sequins 
at  the  end  of  their  long  hair. 

3.  attrib.  and    Comb.\    (sense   i)   sequin  gold; 
(sense  2)  sequin-sewn^  -weighted  a.A)$. ;  f  sequin- 
hazard  =  CHICKEN-HAZARD. 

1837  DISRAELI  I'cnctia  v.  vm,  The  gilding,  although  of 
two  hundred  years'  duration,  as  bright.. [etc. ]:  *Sequin 
gold,  as  the  Venetians  tell  you.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings 
Ser.  n.  Man  of  RIany  Fr.  II.  8  If  any  body  had  a  desire 
for  a  little  *sequin  hazard,  there  wen:  such  things  as  dice 
at  hand.  1896  Westm,  Gaz.  28  May  3/1  To  much  mani- 
pulate or  trim  embroidered  and  *sequin  sewn  fabrics  were 
to  defeat  their  charm.  1904  Ibid.  7  Jan.  3/2  An  evening 
frock  of  black  chiffon  with  wide  insertion  of  *sequin- 
weighted  lace. 

Sequin  (sf'kwin),  v.  [f.  SEQUIN  sb.]  trans.  To 
ornament  with  sequins.  Hence  Se'quined///.  a. 

1894  Daily  Nttus  5  June  6/4  Sequinned  net.  Ibid.  22  June 
6/7  The  gold  bonnet  was  sequinned  in  pink  and  green.  1905 
MRS.  C.  K.  WILLIAMSON  Castle  of  Shadows  v.  no  A  tall 
woman  in  sequined  black  tulle. 

II  Sequitur  (se-kwit&i).  [L.  =  it  follows.] 
An  inference  or  conclusion  which  follows  from 
the  premisses.  Cf.  NON  SEQUITUB. 

1836  J.  M.  GULLY  Magendie's^  Formul.  (ed.  2)  184  note, 
I  do  not  see  the  sequitur  in  this  sentence.  1837  BARHAM 
Ingol.  Lcg.t  Spectre  7Vy*/.,  Mr.  Maguire.  .looked  as  if  he 
did  not  quite  subscribe  to  the  sequitnr.  1863  COWDEN 
CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  ii.  57  What  a  reason  to  give  for  his 
being  in  a  state  of  perdition  ! . .  —what  a  '  sequitur '  ! 

Sequoia  (s^kwtfu'ia).  [mod.  Latin  (Endlicher, 
1847)  ;  after  Sequoiah)  a  Cherokee,  who  invented 
a  syllabary  for  writing  his  native  language.] 
A  genus  of  large  American  coniferous  trees  be- 
longing to  the  Abietinse ;  a  tree  of  this  genus. 
Cf.  REDWOOD  sb.  2.  Popularly  often  called 
Wellingtonia^  the  name  given  by  Lindley,  1853. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.t  Sequoia  (including  Wellingtonia},  A 
genus  of  the  Abietinie  tribe  of  Coniferx  from  North-western 
America,  closely  allied  to  Sciadopitys.  1870  EMERSON  Soc. 
ff  Solit.t  Farming  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  60  The  mammoth  Se- 
quoias rose  to  their  enormous  proportions.  1878.!.  E.TAYLOR 
Flowers  61  The  Sequoias  (better  known  as  Wellingtonitts) 
of  which  there  are  now  only  two  species.  1800  W.  J.  GORDON 
Foundry  123  There  is  the  'curly  redwood  ,  due  to  the  se- 
quoia taking  a  twist  when  young. 

Sequyle,  obs.  north,  form  of  SEQUEL. 

Ser,  obs.  form  of  SEAR  v. 

1482  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  122  Lette  hym  fa  horse]  ron 
in  a  parke  tyll  Hallowtyd  and  then  take  hym  wpe  and  ser 
hym  and  lette  hym  stand  in  the  dede  of  whynter. 

Ser,  obs.  f.  SEAR  a.t  SIR  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  SORE  adv. 

Ser,  variant  of  SEER  2. 

1819  F.  HAMILTON  Nepal 216,  72  Paises-i  Ser-lb.  avoir- 
dupois  1-666.  1842  VIGNE  Trav.  Kashmir  I,  196  The  ser 
at  Lodiana  is  equal  to  about  2  Ibs.  English. 

Ser.,  abbreviation  of  SERIES. 

t  Sera.  Mil.  Obs.  [?  a.  It.  serra  a  tight  place, 
vbl.  sb.  f.  serrare  to  shut  up,  press.]  At  the  sera : 
at  close  quarters. 

1591  Garrarifs  Art  Warre  7  Which  at  the  Sera  and  close 
Is  very  necessarie. 

Sera,  obs.  form  of  SEER  2,  SERAI. 

Serabite,  obs.  form  of  SARABAITE. 

Serac  (serse'k).  [a.  Swiss-Fr.  strac,  orig.  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  white  cheese;  the  transferred 
application  was  doubtless  suggested  by  similitude 
of  form.]  (See  quot.  1898.) 

1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  vii.  51  These  ridges^are  often  cleft 
by  fissures . .  thus  forming  detached  towers  of  ice . .  Foot-note. 
To  such  towers  the  name  Seracs  is  applied.  1891  G.  F. 
WRIGHT  Ice  Age  N.  Amer.  8  Fissures  and  seracs  where  the 


Serace,  Seraff,  variant  forms  of  SERAI,  SARAP. 

Seraffin(e,  var.  ff.  SERAPHIN  Obs.  (a  coin). 

Serafic,  obs,  form  of  SERAPHIC. 

Serafile,  variant  of  SERREPILE. 

Serafin,  var.  SERAPHIN  Obs.  (a  coin) ;  SERAPHIM. 

Seraglio  (sera'lyo).  Also  6  sarralia,seralyo, 
serraqlio,  7  seraglia,  seralia,  seralio,  serraglio, 
serralia,  surralia,  -ya;  zereglia,  PL  seragli-  O 


SERAGLIO. 

It.  serraglio  :—  popular  L.  *serracu!um  enclosure, 
place  of  confinement  (cf.  med.L.  serraculum  fasten- 
ing of  a  door),  f.  *serrare  (whence  It.  serrare, 
F.  serrer,  Sp.  cerrar)  for  serare  to  lock  up,  close, 
f.  sera  lock  or  bolt.  The  It.  word  was,  from 
similarity  of  sound,  used  to  render  the  Turkish 
serai  lodging,  palace  (see  SERAI!).  Tne  applica- 
tions of  the  word  which  have  been  adopted  in  Eng. 
all  relate  to  Turkey  and  the  East,  but  some  of  them 
represent  merely  the  etymological  sense  of  the  It. 
word,  while  others  owe  their  meaning  wholly  or 
partly  to  the  Turkish  word.  Cf.  SERAI1,  SERAIL.] 
I.  Enclosure,  place  of  confinement. 

I.  The  part  of  a  Mohammedan  dwelling-house 
(esp.  of  the  palace  of  a  sovereign  or  great  noble) 
in  which  the  women  are  secluded  ;  the  apartments 
reserved  for  wives  and  concubines  ;  a  harem. 

1581  RICH  Farevi.  Pj,  The  kyng  of  Tunise..  caused  her 
to  be  put  in  the  Cube,  whiche  is  a  place  where  he  keepeth 
his  Concubines  (as  the  Turke  doeth  his  in  his  Serraqlio  [sic].} 
1588  HICKOCK  tr.  C.  Frederick's  Voy.  30  One  principal!  wife, 
which  is  kept  in  a  Seralyo.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  II.  ii, 
Thou  shall  be  the  master  Of  my  seraglia.  1624  MASSINGER 
Renegade  i.  i,  Can  I  know  my  sister  Mewde  vp  in  his  Ser- 
raglio. .and  not  haste  to  send  him  To  the  Demll  his  tutor? 
1615  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  I.  553  A  kinswoman  of  his,  liuing 
in  the  Zercglia.  1653  RAMESEY  Astral.  Restored  145  In  this 
our  age  we  build  more  Sen-alias  then  Churches.  1788  Gent  I. 
Mag,  LVIII.  i.  100/2  Shutting  up  women  in  seraglios,  and 
degrading  them  into  an  inferior  class  of  beings.  1879  FARRAR 
St.  Paul  (1883)  233  The  secrecy  of  Oriental  seraglios: 

b.  The  inmates  of  the  harem  ;  a  polygamous 
household. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  115  Each  house  top  spred 
with  Carpets,  wheron  slept  a  man  and  his  peculiar  Seralio. 
1847  C.  BRONTE  Jane  Eyre  xxiv,  I  would  not  exchange  this 
one  little  English  girl  for  the  grand  Turk's  whole  seraglio. 
C.  transf.  &ndjig. 

1671  DRYDEN  Assignation  iv.  i,  This  Key  will  admit  me 
into  the  Seraglia  of  the  Godly  [sc.  the  Nunnery].  1691 
Comedy,  Win  Her  ff  Take  Her  n.  i.  15  He'le  make  the 
Drawing-Room  his  Seraglio.  1709  Taller  No.  50  r  i 
Woman  was  his  mistress;  and  the  whole  Sex  his  Seraglio. 
a  1711  KEN  Urania  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  478  There  I  a  whole 
Seraglio  met  Of  flatt'ring  Lusts,  which  me  beset.  1773 
WILKF.S  Corr.  (1805)  IV.  141  One  grand-signior  cock,  with 
a  seraglio  of  seven  hens.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  i,  The  mighty 
bull  moved  at  the  head  of  his  seraglio  and  their  followers. 
1860  MOTLEY  Nctherl.  ii.  (1868)  I.  48  A  seraglio  of  maids  of 
honour  ministered  to  Henry's  pleasures.  1881  H.  W.  El  - 
LIOTT  Seal  Id.  Alaska  (1884)  38  The  same  indifference  is 
also  exhibited  by  the  male  [fur-seal]  to  all  that  may  take 
place,  .outside  of  the  boundary  of  his  seraglio. 

t  2.  gen.  An  enclosure  ;  a  place  of  confinement. 

a  1668  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  (1698)  I.  136  Near  to  the  Stables 
stands  the  Seraglio  where  the  wild  beasts  are  kept.  a.  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  15  Jan.  1645,  I  went  to  the  Ghetto,  where  the 
Jewes  dwell  as  in  a  suburbe  by  themselues...!  passed  by 
the  Piazza  Judea,  where  their  Seraglio  begins. 

II.  =  SERAI'. 

3.  A  Turkish  palace,  esp.  the  palace  of  the 
Sultan  at  Constantinople. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  290  The..dayly  paiments.  .by 
the  Grand  Sigju'or  .  .to  the  Officers  of  his  Seraglio  or  Court. 
1600  DALLAM  in  Early  Voy.  Levant  (Hakluyt  Soc.  1893)  57 
The  surralia..  which  doth  joyne  close  to  the  Cittie.  Ibid. 
61  The  Grand  Sinyors  Courte,  Called  the  surralya.  1630 
R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  ff  Comanu.  559  The  pleasantest  of  any 
Palace  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  termed  by  them  the  Port 
or  Seraglio.  1681  WHELER  Journ.  Greece  \.  80  All  about 
these  parts  are  the  Serraglioes,  or  Countrcy-houses  of  the 
great  Men  among  the  Turks.  1718  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  tr. 
Mme.  de  Somez's  Belle  A.  (1732)  II.  231  He  was  immedi- 
ately order  'd  to  come  to  the  Seraglio,  where  he  was  receiv'd 
by  the  Grand  Visier  with  all  imaginable  tokens  of  Friend- 
ship and  Esteem.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  304/2  The  remains 
of  the  Seraglio,  former  palace  of  the  Ottoman  sultans. 

1  4.  A  place  of  accommodation  for  travellers. 

1617  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage^.  3)  606  At  euery  tenth  course 
a  Seraglia  or  Place  of  lodging  for  Man  and  Horse  1659 
EVELYN  Let.  to  R.  Boyle  3  Sept.,  At  the  other  back  front 
a  plot  walled  in  of  a  competent  square  for  the  common 
seraglio  disposed  into  a  garden. 

t  5.  A  warehouse.  06s. 


1628  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  India  (1909)  III.  230  De- 
ositing those  intended  for  Cambay  and  Ahmadabad  in  the 
' 
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a  Hole  into  the  great  Magazine,  call'd  the  Seraglio. 

t  6.  ?  A  barrack  for  a  particular  corps  of  the 
Turkish  army ;  hence,  a  corps  or  grade  of  Turkish 
soldiers.  06s. 

1600  PORY  Lea's  A/rica,  etc.  386  They  are  called  home 
againe  to  the  Seraglios  of  the  Zamoglans  (for  so  are  they 
termed,  till  they  be  enrolled  among  the  lanissarics).  1613 
WOTTON  Let.  to  Sir  £.  Bacon  21  Mar.,  The  Turk,  .having 
made  a  leavy.. of  5000  youths  out  of  the  Seragli.  1656  E  AM. 
MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Adyts.fr.  Parnass.  \.  xxxii.  57  To 
$rive  the  command  of  Armies . .  to  men  of  the  first  or  second 
beraglio. 

III.  7.  atlrib.  and  Comb.:  seraglio-guard, 
lady,  window,  seraglio  cake,  a  name  given  to 
a  kind  of  fancy  bread. 

1841  MERLE  Dam.  Diet.  46  'Seraglio  Cake.  1821  SHELLEY 
Hellas  114  Man  the  'Seraglio-guard!  1717  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Lett.  (1893)  I.  294  This  is  the  chief  guardian  of 
the  "seraglio  ladies.  Iticf.  323  The  Grand  Signior  was  at 
the  seraglio  window. 
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II  Serai1  (sarar).  Forms  :  7  sarray,  sera,  se- 
raw(e,  serray,  suray,  surroie,  7,  9  sarai,  -ay,  8 
serauee,  9  seraee,  seray,  -oy,  8-  serai,  [a. 
Turkish  (orig.  Persian)  (^Lu  serai  lodging,  resi- 
dence, palace.  Cf  SERAGLIO,  SERAIL.] 

1.  In  various  Eastern  countries,  A  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  ;  a  caravanserai. 

1609  W.  FINCH  in  Purchas  Pi/grims  (1625)  '.434  By  it  the 
great  Saray,  besides  which  are  diuers  others,  .wherein  diuers 
neate  lodgings  are  to  be  let.  c  1616  Ibid.  520  Euery  fiue  or 
sixe  Course,  there  are  Seraes  built,  .for  the.  .entertainment 
of  Trauellers.  1782  G.  FORSTER  jfonrn.  (1798)  I.  74  The 
stationary  tenants  of  the  serauee . .  approach  the  traveller  on 
his  entrance.  1793  W.  HODGES  Tru.-j.  India  32  The  lodg- 
ings of  the  traveller  in  India  are  the  serais,  or  caravanserais, 
..as  they  are  called  in  Europe.  1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg. 
281/1  A  handsome  seray  built  of  stone.  1848  MILL  Pol. 
ECOH.  Prel.  Rem.  (1876)  8  The  seraces  for  travellers.. owe 
their  existence  to  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  better 
order  of  princes.  1879  \V.  WAKEKIKLD  Happy  Valley  35 
These  serais,  .generally  consist  of  a  large  square  stone 
building.  1893  OuliiifCU.  S)  XXVI.  467/2  A  '  Serai '  covers 
a  space  about  150  feet  square  or  larger,  and  is  built  around 
a  quadrangular  court  with  a  continuous  veranda. 
t  b.  ?  A  warehouse.  -  SERAGLTO  5.  Obs. 

1619  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  Ind.  (1906)  103  The  goods 
have  since  been  taken  to  IJershanpur,  and  placed  in  the 
common  'sera'. 

2.  A  Turkish  palace;    esp.  the   palace  of  the 
Sultan  at  Constantinople. 

1617  MOKYSON  /tin.  in.  68  The  Sultans  or  Emperours 
Pallace  (vulgarly  called  Saraj/,and  by  the  Italians  Seraglio). 
1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  ir7  Nothing  more  ob- 
servable in  the  Town  than  the  Serrays  and  [etc.].  1812 
BYRON  Ch.  Har.  n.  Ixxvii,  The  Serai's  impenetrable  tower. 
1869  TOZER  High/.  Turkey  I.  230  Having  sent.. to  the 
Pasha  to  ask  for  horses,  we  thought  it  right  to  pay  him  a 
visit  in  his  serai. 

U  3.  Misused  for  SERAGLIO  i  :  A  harem. 

1813  BYKON  Giaour  444  Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 

II  Serai2  (ssrai-).  Also  7  sou-,  sowray,  9 
surahee.  [Anglo-Indian,  repr.  Urdn  (orig.  Arab.) 
furdfti.']  '  A  long-necked  earthenware  (or 


metal)  flagon  for  water '  (Yule). 

1672  tr.  Ilcrnifr's  Hist.  Rei:  Etup.  Gt.  Mogol  IV.  10  A 
Souray  of  the  water  of  Ganges. ..Sowray  is  that  Tin-flagon 
full  of  water,  which  the  Servant  that  marcheth  on  foot  before 
the  Gentleman  on  horseback,  carrieth  in  his  hand.  1808 
ELPHINSTONE  in  Colebrooke  Life  (1884)  I.  199  We  had., 
two  surahees  of  water  [etc.].  1825-9  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Lady 
of  Manor  V.  xxix.  47  She  broke  a  serai  of  water. 

Serail  (sar<?'-l).  Now  rare.  Forms  :  6  sarail, 
sarell,  7  serail(l)e,  serraill,  serrayle,  7-  serail. 
[a.  F.  serail,  ad.  It.  serraglio :  see  SERAGLIO.  Cf. 
Sp.  serrallo.] 

1.  =  SERAGLIO  i. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  it.  xxii.  59  b,  [The 
women's]  priuate  bathes,  which  for  the  most  part  they  haue 
. .  within  their  houses  or  Sarails.  1587  MARLOWE  ist  Pt. 
Tamburl.  HI.  iii.  1176  He  shall  be  made  a  chast  and  lust- 
lesse  Eunuke,  And  in  my  Sarell  tend  my  Concubines.  1603 
FLORIO  Montaigne  I.  xhi.  143  What  longing-lust  would  not 
be  alaide,  to  see  three  hundred  women  at  his  dispose  and 
pleasure,  as  hath  the  Grand  Turke  in  his  Seraille?  1628 
LE  GRYS  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  HI.  244  Thou  wouldest  haue 
said,  that  she  was  brought  vp  in  the  warres ;  they  bred  in 
a  Serrayle  of  Women.  1786  tr.  Beckforcfs  Vathek  (1883)  65 
They  consigned  them  with  good  commendations  to  the 
surgeons  of  the  serail.  1808  E.  S.  BARRETT  Miss-led  General 
161  A  numerous  serail  must  be  attended  with  vast  expence. 
1844  KINGLAKE  Eothen  iii.  42  Venice.. is  the  bowing  slave 
of  the  Sultan.. she  watches  the  walls  of  his  Serail.  1853 
KINGSLEY  Hypatia  xxx,  The  purest  monotheism,  they  dis- 
covered, was  perfectly  compatible  with  bigotry  and  ferocity, 
luxury  and  tyranny,  serails  and  bowstrings. 

f2.  =  SERAGLIO  3,  SERAI  \  2.  Obs. 

•585  T-  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxv.  140  b. 
Selim  builded  there  for  a  dwelling  place,  a  fayre  and 
sumptuous  Sarail.  1603  KNOI.LES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1311 
The  embassador  went  himself  to  the  serrail.  1687  Land. 
Can.  No.  2307/3  The  other  report  is,  That  the  Grand 
Signior  is  only  kept  a  close  Prisoner  in  the  Serail.  1782 

^.  SCOTT  Poet.  Wks.  231  And  from  his  high  serail  the  sultan 
ears  The  wide  Propontis'  beating  waves  resound. 
t3.  A  barrack  for  Turkish  soldiers ;  =  SERAGLIO  6. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxv.  140  b, 
There  is  besides  another  Sarai],  for  the  lodging  of  the  Aza- 
moglans  or  lanissaries. 

Serain(e,  obs.  forms  of  SERENE  sbl,  SIREN. 

Serai  (si»-ral),  a.  (and  sb.)  Geol.  [f.  L.  sfr-us 
late  +  -AL  :  see  quot.]  a.  adj.  Used  by  H.  D. 
Rogers  to  designate  the  Millstone  Grit  formation 
of  the  Pennsylvanian  Coal-measures,  b.  absol.  or 
sb.  Used  as  a  name  for  this  formation. 

1858  H.  D.  ROGERS  Geol.  Pennsyhi.  I.  109  Serai  series,  or 
Coal  strata.  Serai  Conglomerate  (or  Lowest  Division  of  the 
Coal- Measures),  laid.  II.  n.  1027  Serai.. a  synonym  for  the 
coal-formation  expressing  the  period  of  the  nightfall  or  late 
twilight  of  the  Appalachian  Palaeozoic  day. 

Seralbumen,  -in  (si»rselbiw-men,  -in).  Chem. 
Also  sero-albumen.  [f.  SER-UM  +  -ALBUMEN.] 
The  albnmen  of  the  blood.  Hence  Seralbtrmin- 
ous  ;se  ro-albu-minous)  a.,  composed  of  or  con- 
taining seralbumen. 

1835-6  Todd"s  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  63/1  An  orange.yellow 
coloured  sero-albuminous  fluid.  Ibid.  89/2  When  coagul- 
ated seralbumen  is  digested  in  acetic  acid,  it  becomes  soft 
and  transparent.  1857  [see  OVALBUMEN).  1873  RALFK  Phys. 


SERAPHIC. 

Chem.  28  Ovo-albumin  is  distinguished  from  sero-albumin 
by  the  following  characteristics.  1878  KINGZETT  Anim. 
Chem.  124  Chyle  contains  potassium-albumin,  casein,  and 
seralbumin. 

II  Serang  (ssra-rj).  Anglo-Indian.  Also  sarang, 
syrang.  [a.  Pers.  i^-jt ^  sarhang  commander.]  A 

native  boatswain  or  captain  of  a  Lascar  crew. 

1799  Hull  Advert.  21  Dec.  4/1  Seringapatam  Prize-money. 
..first  dividend.     Commandant  Subadars,  and  Serangs  of 
!    Gun  Lascars.     1806  Naval Chron.  XV.  469  The  sarang,  or 
I    principal  native.   1817  in  R.  G.  Wallace  Fifteen  Yrs.  fndia 
i    (1822)  256  The  syrangs.. exerted  their  powerful  influence 
I    over  the   seamen.     1891    KIPLING    Life's   Handicap    297 
1    Pambe",  the  Serang  or  head  man  of  the  Lascar  sailors. 
Seranine  (se-ranain).     (See  quot.) 
1889  CUNDILL  Diet.  Explosives  Gi  Seranine  is  a  mixture 
of  nitro-glycerine  and  chlorate  of  potash.     1890   EISSLER 
Mod.  Explosives  38. 
Serapah,  obs.  form  of  SEEHPAW. 
II  Serape  (scrape).   Also  sarape.    [Mexican  Sp. 
serape,  sarape.]  A  shawl  or  plaid  worn  by  Spanish- 
Americans. 
1847  RKXTON  Ad-n.  Mexico,  etc.  xxiv.  210,  I.. knew  that 

I  had  seen  the  last.,  of  civilized  man  under  the  garb  of  a 
Mexican   sarape.     1850   MAY.NE    KEIB   Rijlc  Rangers  xi, 
The  ranchero..is  never  seen  without  the  'scrape"',     a  1883 
—  Lost  Mtn.  xv.  147  Keeping  the  rain  off  with  waterproof 
scrapes. 

Seraph1  (se-raf).  [Back-formation  from  the 
plural  SERAPHIM,  SERAPHIN  (on  the  analogy  of 
cherubim,  -in  and  cheruli}.  (Perh.  first  used  by 
Milton.) 

Cf.  G.  seraph,  in  mod.  use  perh.  from  Eng.,  though  Luther 
had  in  one  passage  used  seraph  (as  a  plural).  Certain 
mediaeval  commentators  on  Pseudo-Dionysius,  followed  by 
many  glossaries  down  to  the  Ortiis  Vocabnhrum  (1518), 
give  seraph  (genitive  scraphis)  as  the  sing,  corresponding  to 
the  pi.  seraphin ;  but  the  form  appears  to  have  had  no  actual 
currency  in  med.  Latin.] 

1.  One  of  the  SERAPHIM. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  667  Brightest  Seraph  tell  In  which 
of  all  these  shining  Orbes  hath  Man  His  fixed  seat.  1691 
NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1716)  II.  i7r  Who  sees  Darkness  ev;en 
in  the  Angels  of  Light,  and  charges  the  loftiest  Seraph  with 
Folly  !  a  17x1  KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  184 
The  Seraphs  who  of  all  love  Godhead  most  Had  near  the 
Throne  the  honourable  Post.  1786  COLERIDGE  Gcne-.-ic-.-c  4 
Sweet  your  voice,  as  Seraph's  song.  1816  BYRON  dst} 
Stanzas  to  Augusta  iv,  Oh  !  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light, 
That  watch'd  me  as  a  seraph's  eye.  1842  TENNYSON  St. 
Simeon  Styl.  166  That  Pontius  and  Iscariot  by  my  side 
Show'd  like  fair  seraphs. 

b.  Jig.  A  seraphic  person,  an  '  angel '. 

1853  C.  BRONTE  Gillette  xxi,  I  knew  another  of  these 
seraphs,  .she  was  [etc.]. 

2.  Geol.  A  fossil  shell.     Cf.  SERAPHIM  4. 

1822  PARKINSON  Outl.  Oryctol.  153  Seraphs,  a  convoluted, 
elongated,  univalved  shell.  1851  WOODWARD  Mollusca  1. 106. 

3.  atlrib.    and    Comb,    (sometimes   quasi-adj.  — 
seraphic),  as  seraph-band,  -bard,  fire,  -man,  note, 
song,  way,  -wing;  seraph-winged  *&}.  Also  seraph- 
tide  Anglo-Irish,  Michaelmas. 

1786  BURNS  'O  Thou  dread  Pcnver'  v,  The  beauteous, 
'seraph  Sister-band.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  vl.  xx, 
This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand.  1729  SAVAGE 
IVandererv.  379  Then,  as  yon  *Seraph-Bard  fram'd  Hearts 
below,  Each  sees  him  here  transcendant  Knowledge  show. 
1803  HEBER  Palestine  32  One  faint  spark  of  Hilton's 
•seraph  fire.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  vi.  xix,  A  man  all 
light,  a  *seraph-man  On  every  corse  there  stood.  1814 
BOWDLER  Hymn,  '  Sing  to  the  Lord ',  Israel's  shepherds 
heard  amazed  The  *seraph  notes  of  peace  and  love.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Thalaka  xii.  iv,  Or  liker  the  first  sound  of  'seraph 
song  And  Angel  greeting,  a  1849  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  White 
Pigeon,  You  promised  to  make  me  a  compliment  of  it  last 
'Seraph-tide  was  twelvemonth.  1818  BYRON  Juan  i.  Ixxxv, 
For  he  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  love,  1  mean  the  'seraph 
way  of  those  above.  1754  GRAY  Progr.  Poesy  in.  ii,  He, 
that  rode  sublime  Upon  the  'seraph-wings  of  Extasy.  1821 
SHELLEY  Hellas  448  A  'seraph-winged  Victory. 

II  Se'raph  2.  Obs.     [a.  F.  f  seraph,  corruptly  a. 
Turkish   i__aj.i,   sharlj ':  see  SHARIPPE.    Cf.  It. 

f  saraffo.]     A  Turkish  gold  coin  ;  a  seqnin. 

1576  EDEN  Hist.  Trav.  (1577)  364  Three  thousande 
Saraphes  of  golde.  1653  URQUHART  Kaoelais  11.  xiv,  I  will 
give  Ihee  my  Codpiece  :.  .there  are  six  hundred  Seraphs  in 
it,  and  some  fine  Diamonds.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Seraph, 
a  Turkish  coyn  of  fine  gold,  worth  about  a  French  crown. 

Seraph,  obs.  variant  of  GIRAFFE. 

1607  TOPSELL  four-/.  Beasts  4  Their  nourishment  goeth 
more^forward  then  backward,  like  the  best  horses,  and  the 
Arabian  Seraph,  which  are  higher  before  then  behinde. 

Seraphic  (seravfik),  a.  and  sb.    Also  7  sera- 

phique,  7-8  seraphick,  8  serafic.     [a.  eccl.  L. 

seraphicus,  f.  seraph-im  :   see  SERAPHIM.    Cf.  F. 

siraphiquc,  Sp.  serdjtco,  Pg.  seraphico,  It.  scra/ico.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  seraphim. 

1632  MASSINGER  Maid  of  Hon.  v.  i,  Seraphique  Angells 
Clap  their  celestiall  wings  in  heavenly  plaudits.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  i.  794  The  great  Seraphic  Lords  and  Cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat.  1727  DE  TfozSyst. 
Magic  i.  iii.  (1840)  81  This  supposition,  .places  him  [the 
Devil]  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  seraphic  original.  1755 
YOUNG  Centaur  vi.  (1757)  IV.  275  A  being  big  with,  .hope  . 


_.    -  — iphic  or  allegoric  .^o. 

a.  Of  attributes :  Resembling  what  pertains  to  the 
seraphim ;  worthy  of  a  seraph  ;  ecstatically  adoring. 
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SERAPHIC. 

1659  BOYLE  Some  Motives  Love  of  God  g  This  Love  I  have    | 
taken  the  freedome  to  style  Seraphick  Love,  borrowing  the 
name  from,  .those  nobler  Spirits  of  the  Cselestiall  Hierarchic, 
whose  Name,  .expresses  them  to  be  of  a  flaming  Nature. 
1683   NORRIS   Idea  Happin.  35  There  is  a  more  peculiar 
Acceptation  of  the  Love  of  God  proper  to  this  place.     And 
it  is  that  which  we  call  Seraphic.     By  which  I  understand 
.  .that  Love  of  God  which  is  the  effect  of  an  intense  Con- 
templation of  him.     1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth.  i.  44  Nor 
did  his  Arts  in  vain  weak  Man  assail,  His  false  Seraphick 
Tongue  and  Charms  prevail.     ^1711  KEN  Hymns  Festiv. 
Poet.  Wks.  1821  II.  191  Seraphick  Ardour  dwelling  in  each 
Vein,  The  Majestatick  Presence  in  the  Brain.    1778  WARNER 
in  Jesse  Selwyn  $  Contemp.  (1844)  III.  336  Mr.  Mudge..     j 
had  a  most  seraphic  finger  for  the  harpsichord.     1831  CAR-    i 
LVLE  Sari.  Res.  n.  viii,  On  the  thick  Hyperborean,  cherubic    ! 
reasoning,  seraphic  eloquence  were  lost.     1846  DE  QUINCEY 


seize  and  throw  the  doubts  of  man.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam 
Bede  vi,  Dinah's  seraphic  gentleness  of  expression.  1872  | 
CALVERLEY  Fly  Leaves  (1884)  97  Her  voice  was  sweet..  Her  j 
singing  quite  seraphic.  1884  W.  S.  LILLY  in  Contemp.  Rev.  ; 
Feb.  263  That  rehqious  romanticism  which  paints  for  us  a  ' 
mediaeval  period  full  of  seraphic  sweetness. 

f  b.  ?  Concerned  with  sublime  objects.   Obs. 
a  1697  AUBREY  Brief  Lives,  Dutist  an  (1898)  1. 243  Meredith 
Lloyd  tells  me  that,  three  or  400  yeares  ago,  chymistry  was    | 
in  a  greater  perfection,  much,  then  now  ;  their  proces  was 
then  more  seraphique  and  universall :  now  they  looke  only 
after  medicines. 

3.  Resembling  a  seraph,  either  in  beauty  or  in 
fervour  of  exalted  devotion. 

1762-71  H.  WALVOLE  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  III. 
121  That  seraphic  dame,  Mrs.  Rowe,  also  painted.  1807 
CRABRE  Sir  Eustace  Grey  71  Her  morals  [show'd]  the 
seraphic  saint.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  iv.  x,  That  seraphic 
being,  whose  lustre  even  now  haunts  my  vision.  1870  — 
Lot  hair -x\\\,  Seraphicsaints,  and  gorgeous  scenes  by  Tintoret, 
b.  Of  discourse,  actions,  appearance  :  Showing 
ecstasy  of  devout  contemplation. 

a  1668  DAVENANT  Play-ho.  i.  (1673)  76  A  spiritual  Musician    i 
too  With  his  seraphick  Colloquies exprest  Instilorecitativo. 
1668  PEPVS  Diary  24  May,  A  very  good  and  seraphic  kind    ] 
of  sermon,  too  good  for  an  ordinary  congregation.     1884 
Punch  18  Oct.  191/1  The  seraphic  look  of  personal  affection    j 
that  mantled  his  brow. 

4.  Special  collocations  :  Seraphic  doctor,  a  title    | 
given  to  St.  Bonaventura  (in  Spain  also  popularly 
to  St.  Teresa) ;  seraphic  Father,  a  title  given  to   I 
St.  Francis;  seraphic  friar,  a  Franciscan,  hence   I 
seraphic  habit,  order ;  seraphic  hymn,  the  Sanctus   < 
(see  Isa.  vi.  3). 

17*8  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  In  the  Schools,  St.  Bonaventure 
is  call'd  The* Seraphic  Doctor,  from  his  abundant  Zeal  and    ' 
Fervour.     1834  K.  H.  DIGBY  Mores  Calh.  v.  v.  153  The 
seraphic  doctor  observes  that  [etc.].     1894  MRS.  G.  C.  GRA-    ! 
HAM  i".  Teresa  I.  iv.  179  note,  Teresa,  by  a  definitive  decree    I 
of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Rota,  is  formally  declared  a  Doctor    • 
of  the  Church.     The  'seraphic  doctor1,  the  antonomasia  by    ] 
which  she  is  as  often  as  not  referred  to  in  Spain,  relates  to    ! 
this,  and  not  to  the  Doctor's  degree  bestowed  upon  her, 
after  her  death,  by  the  University  of  Salamanca.     1728 
CHAMBERS   Cycl.    s.  v.,   St.    Francis,   the   Founder   of  the     , 
Cordeliers  and  Franciscans,  is  called  the  ^Seraphic  Father,     \ 
in  Memory  of  a  Vision  he  saw  on  Mount  Alverna,.  .when., 
he  saw  a  Seraph  glide  rapidly   from  Heaven  upon  him; 
which  impress'd  on  him  certain  Stigmata  or  Marks.     1884 
Tablet  ii  Oct.  592/1  The  Feast  of  the   Seraphic  Father 
St.    Francis    was  celebrated   with   great   solemnity.     1826 
SOUTHEY  Lett,  to  Butler  514  The  *Seraphic  and  Cherubic 
friars.     1662  J.   DAVIES   tr.    Otearins1    Voy.    Ambass.    143 
Those  who  take  that  habit,  which  they  call  *Seraphick,  are    , 
not  to  be  numbered  among  Men,  but  are  become  Angels. 
1796  SOUTHEY  Lett.  Spain  (1799)  418  Of  the  Mendicants  the 
most  numerous  is  the  *Serafic,  or  Franciscan  order. 

B.  sb. 

fl.  a.  [==eccl.  L.  seraphicus.]  A  Franciscan 
friar,  b.  Allusively  applied  in  the  sense  of  zealot. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  n.  xxxii.  256  Many  high  Sera- 
phicks and  supercilious  Separatists.  1699  R.  L'ESTRANGK 
Erastn.  Collog.  (1725)  265  They  are  commanded  to  wear  the 
Coat  and  Hood  (for  so  say  the  Seraphicks). 

2.  Seraphics  :  rapturous  moods  or  discourses. 

1709  SWIFT  &  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  32  p  2  To  hear  her  talk 
Seraphicks,  and  run  over  Norris,  and  Moor,  and  Milton. 
1789  CHARL.  SMITH  Ethelinde  (1814)  I.  182  And  the  angel 
will  descend  from  her  seraphics. 

Hence  Sera-phicness.    rate. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Seraphickness^  the  being  of  the  sera- 
phick Nature.  1888  LIGHTHALL  Young  Seigneur  71  No 
romantic  seraphicness  glowed  upon  her  features. 

Seraphical  (serae-fikal),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  eccl.    ] 
L.  seraphic-us  SERAPHIC  a.  +  -AL.]  =  SERAPHIC  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  seraphim;   =  SEBAPHIC  i. 
1568  T.  NEWTON  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  553  The  troupes 

seraphicall.     1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Pet.  ii.  13  Some  of  the 
hairs  that  fell  from  the  seraphical  angel. 

2.  Resembling  what  pertains  to  the  seraphim  ; 
rapturous,  ecstatically  devout. 

1581  J.  BELL  Hodden's  Answ.  Osor.  304  Let  us  take  a  test 
of  this  your  Seraphicall  obedience.  1593  G.  HARVEY  New 
Letter  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  274  In  the  profoundest  traunce  of 
rapt  Seraphicall  Zeale.  1596  NASHE  Saffron- Walden  G  4, 
My  Seraphicall  visions  in  Queene  Poetrie.  1648  J.  GOOD- 
WIN Yongling  Elder  2  A  man  of  such  Serapbicall  parts  and 
learning.  1674  BP.  CROFT  Let.  Pop.  Idol.  (1679)  13  St.  Francis, 
..and  many  others,  in  their  Seraphical  Meditations,  have 
been  rapt  up  into  the  third  Heaven.  174^-3  Observ. 
Methodists  17  Together  with  a  mixture  of  Seemingly  Sera* 
phical  Flights  and  extravagant  Allusions. 

f  b.  Of  ideas,  etc.  :  Lofty,  sublime.     Cf.  SERA- 
PHIC a.  2  b.     (In  quot.  ironical.}   Obs. 
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1656  CROMWELL  Sp.  in  Burtons  Diary  (1828)  I.  Introd. 
161  Now  we  would  be  loth  to  tell  you  of  notions  more 
seraphical. 

3.  Of  persons :  Resembling  the  seraphim  ;  char- 
acterized by  ecstatic  fervour  of  devotion.  In  the 
1 7th  c.  often  ironical,  applied  to  fanatical  re- 
ligionists or  to  impassioned  orators. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron-Walden  G  4  b,  Graue  Helicomsts, 
seraphicall  Omniscians.  1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Sera- 
phictill,  inflamed  with  diuine  loue  like  a  Seraphin.  1644 
VICARS  God  in  Mount  (1844)  44  Such  like  rare  seraphical 
rhetoritians.  1691  \VooDAfA.  Oxon.  II.  18  The  most  florid 
and  seraphical  Teacher  in  the  University.  169*  SOUTH  12 
Sermons  (1697)  V.  33  The  most  Seraphical  Illuminati,  and 
the  highest  Puritan  Perfectionists.  A  17x4  ABP.  J.  SHARP  Serf  n. 
Wks.  1754  III.  218  Thus  some  very  seraphical  men  do  talk. 

f4.  In  Seraphical Doctor •,  Order:  see  SERAPHIC  4. 

a  1540  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  278  For  these  thinges  bee  geuen 
vnto  them  peculiar  names,  as  subtile  and  seraphicall,  and 
irrefrigable  Doctours.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bnllinger  on  Apoc. 
(1573)  n6b,  The  Seraphicall  order  of  S.  Fraunces.  1640 
HOWELL  Dodona's  Gr.  80  These  Seraphicall  Fathers  doe 
so  under  value  all  other  Orders,  that  [etc.J.  1674  HICKMAN 
Hist.  Quinqttart.  (ed.  2)  69  Bonaventure.  .called  generally 
the  Seraphical  Doctor.  1721  Constitutions  Blue  Nuns  x,  Let 
them  keep  the  Octave  of  the  Seraphicall  Father  S.  Francis. 

Hence  t  Sera-phicalist,  one  who  pretends  to 
*  seraphic*  excellence  ;  f  Sera-pliicalness. 

1659  Clarke  Papers  (Camden)  IV.  301  It's  strange  to  see 
these  seraphiclists  [sic]  can  act  without  law,  against  Parlia- 
ments and  against  morality.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II t  Seraphic al- 
ness,  the  being  of  the  seraphick  Nature. 

Reraphically  (serse'fikali),  adv.  [f.  SERA- 
THICAL  +  -LY  *.~\  In  a  seraphic  manner. 

1678  NORRIS  Misc.  (1699)  260  Till  I  ascend  in  Spirit  to  the 
Element  of  Love,  where  I  shall  know  thee  more  clearly,  and 
love  thee  more  Seraphically.  1891  'J.  S.  WINTER'  Luinley 
xiv,  He  is  so  seraphically  happy.  1909  Nation  3  Apr.  14/1 
He  was  smiling  seraphically. 

t  Sera  phicism.  Obs.  [f.  SERAPUIC  a.  +  -ISM.] 
Pretence  of  *  seraphic  *  raptures. 

1676  CUDWORTH  Serin,  (r  Cor.  xv.  57)  87  Such  are  a  self- 
chosen  holiness,  .high-flown  enthusiasm  and  Seraphicism. 

Seraphim  (se-rafim),  tse'raphin.  Forms: 
i,  3-7,  9  arch,  seraphin,  3  serafin,  4  serafyn,  5 
ceraphin,  secheraphym,  -phyn,  seraphyn,  -en, 
serophyn,  syraphyn,  6-7  seraphine,  i ,  6- 
seraphim.  [a.  late  L.  seraphim  (Vulg.),  in 
MSS.  often  seraphin  (  =  Gr.  trepan/I,  fftasptifi, 
LXX.),  a.  Heb.  D*m£  fraphwi  (only  in  Isa.  vi), 
pi.  of  *  *pb>  saraph)  which  is  not  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  unless  it  be  identical  with  the  form- 
ally coincident  word  denoting  a  kind  of  venomous 
serpent,  which  occurs  as  quasi-adj.  or  in  apposi- 
tion with  nahdsh  serpent  in  Num.  xxi.  and  Deut. 
viii.  (Eng.  Bible  *  fiery  serpents ',  after  Vulg.  ignitos 
serpentes,  serpens  adurens  ;  LXX  o<£«is  Qava-rovv ray, 
«£is  bciKvcuv'),  and  in  Isa.  xiv.  29  and  xxx.  6  with  the 
epithet  *  flying '  (Kng.  Bible  'fiery  flying  serpent*). 

Some  scholars  assume  the  identity  of  the  word  occurring 
in  Isa.  vi.  with  that  found  in  the  other  passages.  On  this 
view  the  '  seraphim  '  seen  by  Isaiah  flying  above  the  throne 
of  God  represent  a  mythic  or  symbolic  conception  which 
must  originally  have  had  the  form  of  a  '  fiery  flying  serpent ', 
though  in  the  vision  this  appears  considerably  modified. 
The  word  saraph,  as  the  name  of  a  kind  of  serpent,  may  be- 
long to  the  root  saraph  to  burn,  in  allusion  to  the  effect  of 
the  bite  (cf.  Gr.  wpijonjp).  This  etymology  has  given  rise  to 
a  conjecture  that  the  celestial  'seraphim1  originally  sym- 
bolized the  lightning.  Of  those  who  reject  the  identity  of 
saraph  '  seraph '  with  saraph  '  fiery  serpent ',  some  refer 
the  former  to  the  root  of  the  Arabic  sharafa  to  be  lofty 
or  illustrious.  Phonological ly  this  is  unobjectionable,  but  on 
other  grounds  it  is  now  generally  abandoned.  Various 
suggestions  of  non-Hebrew  (Egyptian,  Assyrian,  etc.)  ety- 
mology have  been  made,  but  have  not  found  wide  acceptance. 

The  L.  form  seraphin^  which  is  found  in  many  MSS.  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  is  the  source  of  all  the  forms  used  in  Eng. 
down  to  the  i6th  c.  (as  well  as  of  those  in  the  Rom.  langs.,i, 
coincides  with  the  Aramaic  s'raphtn,  but  it  is  very^doubtful 
whether  it  is  more  than  a  scribal  error  or  a  euphonic  altera- 
tion. Cf.  F.  strap/tin  (serafin,  xath  c.),  Pr.  serafi^  Sp. 
serafin,  Pg.  seraphim,  It.  serafino  (all  masc.  sing.)- 

In  the  Latin  liturgical  passages  from  which  the  word  first 
became  widely  known,  it  was  prob.  originally  apprehended 
correctly  as  a  plural,  and  readers  of  the  Latin  Bible  would 
be  guided  aright  by  the  syntax  of  Isa,  vi.  2 ;  but  there  is 
evidence  that  'Cherubim  and  Seraphim'  were  often  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  names  of  two  individual  angels.  From  the 
iSth  to  the  i8th  c.  the  English  plural  ending  was  often 
appended,  but  seraphin  as  a  sing.  =  '  one  of  the  seraphim ' 
does  not  appear  in  Eng.  till  late  in  the  i6th  c.  (the  form 
seraphim  in  this  use  not  till  the  i7th  c.).  After  the  intro- 
duction (perh.  by  Milton)  of  the  form  SERAPH,  the  misuse  of 
the  plural  forms  in  singular  sense  gradually  became  rare, 
and  it  is  now  obsolete.] 

1.  In  Biblical  use  :  The  living  creatures  with  six 
wings,  hands  and  feet,  and  a  (presumably)  human 
voice,  seen  in  Isaiah's  vision  as  hovering  above  the 
throne  of  God. 

138*  WYCLIF  Isa.  vi.  2  Serafyn  stoden  up  on  it.  [1533 
(Coverdale),  1537, 1539, 1551  the  Seraph  i  ns  ;  1540  Seraphms ; 
1560  (Geneva),  1611  the  Seraphims ;  1568, 1609  (Douay)  Sera- 
phims ;  1884  (Revised)  the  seraphim.] 

2.  By  Christian  interpreters  the  seraphim  were 
from  an  early  period  supposed  to  be  a  class  of 
angels,  and  the  name,  associated  with  that  of  the 
cherubim,  was  introduced  in  the  Eucharistic  pre- 
face and  subsequently  in  the  Te  Deum,  and  thus 
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|  became  extensively  known.  The  presumed  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  from  a  Heb.  root  meaning  '  to 
burn '  (see  above)  led  to  the  view  that  the  seraphim 
are  specially  distinguished  by  fervour  of  love  (while 
the  cherubim  excel  in  knowledge),  and  to  the  sym- 
bolic use  of  red  as  the  colour  appropriate  to  the 
seraphim  in  artistic  representations.  In  the  system 
of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  the  chief  source  of  later 
angelology,  the  seraphim  are  the  highest,  and  the 
cherubim  the  second,  of  the  nine  orders  of  angels. 
a.  Seraphin  (obs.  exc.  poet,  as  nonce-use),  sera- 
phini,  used  as  pluraL  (Some  of  the  early  examples 
are  ambiguous,  and  may  belong  to  b.) 

a.  a9ooCvNEWULF^/^«^754  Syndon  tu..J>e  man  Seraphin 
be  naman  hateo.  a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  191  Heih  is 
bi  kinestol  onuppe  cherubine,  Biuoren  Sine  leoue  sune  wi<5- 
innen  seraphine.  c  1250  Meid.  Mart'grete  Ixxv,  Cherubin 
ant  serafin,  a  bousend  her  were.  13. .  Ipotisq-2  (Vernon  MS.) 
in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  342  pe  furste  ordre  is  Cheru- 
bin And  bat  ober  Seraphin.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  A.  I.  104 
Cherubin  and  Seraphin  an  al  pe  foure  [the  B  and  C  texts 
have  nine]  ordres.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  A*,  ii,  viii. 
(M95)  34  Seraphyn  is  a  multytude  of  angellis  that  is  to 
vnderstonde :  brennynge  other  settynge  a  fyre..and  the 
propre  ofFyce  of  thyse  angels  is  to  brenne  in  theymselfeand 
to  moeue  other  to  brenne  in  the  loue  of  god.  c  1400  Prymer 
(1801)  21  To  thee  cherubyn  and  seraphyn  cryeth  with  uoys 
with  owten  ceessynge.  c  1425  St.  Mary  ofOignies  \.  vii.  in 
Anglia,  VIII.  140/3  She  sawe  oon  of  Seraphyn,  bat  :s  a 
brennynge  aungel.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans^  Her.  a  iv  b,  The 
iiii.  Tronli  [orders  of  angels]  be  theys  Principatus  Trony 
Cherubyn  and  Seraphyn.  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Te  deum, 
Cherubin,  and  Seraphin.  164.2  R.  WATSON  Serm.  Schisme 
32  The  first  place  or  degree  is  given  to  the  Angels  of  love, 
which  are  termed  Seraphin.  1691  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  289 
What  is  it  that  makes  the  Seraphin  burn  and  flame  above 
the  rest  of  the  Angelical  Orders?  1897  F.  THOMPSON  New 
Poems  74  You  shall.. ay,  press  in  Where  faint  the  fledge- 
foot  seraphin. 

0.  a  1000  Andreas -jig  (Gr.)  Cberuphim  et  Seraphim  ba  on 
swe^eldreamum syndon  nemned.  (11500  Adrian  fy  Epotys 
92  in  Brome  Bk.  28  The  secund  ordyr  is  secheraphym. 
16..  MILTON  At  a  Solemn  Music  10  Where  the  bright 
Seraphim  in  burning  row  Their  loud  up-lifted  Angel 
trumpets  blow.  ai6So  CHARNOCK  Attrib.  God  (1834)  II. 
146  The  angels,  .are  here  called  Seraphim,  from  burning  or 
fiery  spirits.  1827  HEBER  Hymn,  '  Thou  art  gone  to  the 
grave ',  The  sound  which  thou  heard'st  was  the  Seraphim's 
song  !  1829  COLERIDGE  Monody  Chatterton  (later  version) 
24  Thou.. The  triumph  of  redeeming  Love  dost  hymn.. to 
harps  of  Seraphim.  1864  PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  ix.  (1876)  533 
Like  the  Seraphim,  they  are  seen  in  adoring  love,  about  His 
throne,  1871  ROSSETTI  Poems,  Ave  104  And  from  between 
the  seraphim  The  glory  issues  for  a  hymn. 
•j*  b.  Taken  as  the  name  of  an  angel. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22600  f>an  sal  quak  sant  cherubin,  And 

alsua  sal  do  seraphin.     a  1400  Relig.  Pieces fr.  Thornton 

MS.  37  Michaell  and  Gabrielle  and  Raphaelle,  cherubyn 

and  seraphyn,  and  all  be  ober  angells  and  archangells. 

C.  Plural,   f  serapkins,  seraphims  (now  rare). 

a,  a .1400-50  WarsAlex.  9415  pe  silloure  full  of  Seraphens 
&  othire  sere  halows.  c  1420  VirgiifsConipl.  88  in  Pol.  Ret. 
<$•  L.  Poems  (1903)  241,  I  sawe  angelis  with  gret  lithe  of 
seraphynnys  order  adowne  gan  sende.  1490  CAXTON  How 
to  die  22  The  cherubyns  and  the  syraphyns  come  to  thyne 
helpe.  1566  Pasqnitie  in  Traunce  73  These  were  their 
names,.. Angels,  Arch-angels,  ..  Powers,  Cherubines,  and 
Seraphines.  1596  SPENSER  Hymn  Heav.  Beauty  94  Those 
eternall  burning  Seraphins,  Which  from  their  faces  dart  out 
fierie  light,  a  1610  PARSONS  Leicester's  Ghost  (1641)  24 
Know  that  the  Prince  of  Heavenly  Seraphines  ..  Was 
tumbled  downe  for  his  presumptuous  sinne.  1635  A. 
STAFFORD  Fern,  Glory,  Panegyr.  e  7,  All  the  strings  Of 
Seraphins  tun'd  high,  lowd  Hy rones  did  play.  1649  LOVE- 
LACE Elegy  on  Princ.  Katherinc  51  Clap  wings  with  Sera- 
phins before  the  Throne.  1659  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Alliance 
Div.  Off.  76  The  Seraphins  resound  it. 

ft.  [1560,  1568,  1609,  1611:  see  i.]  a  1627  SIR  J.  BEAU- 
MONT Epiphany  38  Who.. trie  our  actions  in  that  searching 
fire  By  which  the  seraphims  our  lips  inspire.  1653  JEK. 
TAYLOR  Serm.  for  Yr.  ii.  16  The  joy  is  so  great  that  it  runs 
over  and  wets  the  fair  brows  and  beauteous  locks  of  Cheru- 
bims  and  Seraphims.  1675  ABP.  J.  SHARP  Serm.  ii.  Wks. 
1754  I.  58  To  know  and  be  known  by  angels,  arch-angels, 
and  seraphims.  a  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
III.  201  Seraphims,  whose  Mold  is  heav'nly  Love,  Who 
nearest  to  the  Godhead  wait  above.  1756-9  A.  BUTLER 
Lives  Saints,  S.  Ludger,  God,  in  whose  presence  the  highest 
seraphims  annihilate  themselves. 

f  d.  Seraphin^  seraphim  as  a  sing.  =  one  of  the 
seraphim,  a  seraph.  Obs. 

a.  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confiit.  Fam.  Love  B  ij,  The 
Seraphin  with  his  fiery  sword  not  being  taken  away,  c  1610 
MIDDLETON  Witch  iv.  ii.  in  No,  he  that  would  soul's  sacred 
comfort  win  Must  burn  in  pure  love,  like  a  seraphin.  c  1645 
HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  35  She  should  have  every  thing 
divine  That  would  befitt  a  Seraphin. 

ft.  a  1649  CRASHAW  Carmen  Deo  Nostro  74  We  will  pledge 
this  Seraphim  [viz.  St.  Teresa]  Bowles  full  of  richer  blood 
[etc.],  a  1674  TRAHERNE  Poet.  Wks.  (1903)  104  While  we 
see  What  every  Seraphim  above  admires  !  1700  ASTRY 
tr.  Saavedra-Faxardo  I.  168  God  gave  not  the  naming 
Sword,  which  guarded  Paradise,  to  a  Seraphim.  1802  MRS. 
WEST  Injidel  Father  II .  85  Or  had  you . .  blended  the  service 
of  the  Deity  with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  a  seraphim. 

3.  Her.  f  a.  In  Sir  John  Feme's  fanciful  method 
of  blazoning  by  '  spirits ',  the  equivalent  of  Argent. 

1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Centric  14^4  A  fosse  waynee  between 
the  two  starres  artick  and  antiartick  seraphines. 

b.  The  representation  of  a  seraph. 

Usually,  a  child's  head  with  two  wings  above,  two  below, 
and  one  on  each  side. 

1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  s.  v.  Carruthers,  Crest,  a  sera- 
phim, volant,  ppr. 
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4.  A  Swedish  order  of  knighthood.     (See  quot.) 
1784  H.  CLARK  Hist.  Knighthood  II.  213  Sweden.     The 

Order  of  the  Seraphim,  or  of  Jesus.. first  instituted  by 
Magnus  the  lid,  in  the  year  1334... It.. lay  dormant,  until 
February  1748,  when  it  was  revived,  .by  Frederick  the  First. 

5.  Geol.  sing,  and  collect.  A  fossil  crustacean  of 
the  genus  Pterygotus. 

1839  MURCHISON  Silur.  Syst.  606  Fig.  4  and  5  belong  un- 
doubtedly to  the  same  animal  as  the  Seraphim  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone.  1863  H.  WOODWARD  in  Intell.  Observ.  IV. 
229  The  '  Seraphim  ',  a  fossil  found  in  '  the  Arbroath  paving- 
stone  '  of  Forfarshire,  which  from  the  wing-like  form  of  some 
parts  of  the  shell,  and  the  scale  or  feather-like  markings 
upon  its  surface,  has  given  rise  to  this  angelic  title  among 
the  natives.  1894  Q.  Rev.  July  191  The  giant  crustaceans 
or  arachnids  known  to  the  Scotch  quarrymen  as '  Seraphim '. 

6.  A  moth  of  the  genus  Lobophora.     Also  sera- 
phini-inoth. 

1831  I.  RKNNIE  Butter/!,  f,  Moths' lyi  The  Seraphim 
{Lobophora  htxa.ptera.ta,  Curtis)  appears  in  June. ..The 
small  Seraphim  ( Lobophora.  sexalisata,  Curtis)  appears  in 
June  and  August.  1882  Casstlts  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  67  In.. 
Lobophorx  there  is  so  large  an  additional  lobe  to  the  hind 
wing  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  having  six  wings, 
whence  they  are  called  '  Seraphims  '  by  collectors.  Ibid., 
Index  to  Popular  Names,  Seraphim  Moths. 

II  Se'rapliin.  Obs.  Forms  :  6  serafflne,  sera- 
fyne,  seraphine,  xeraphin,  7  serafln,  seraffin, 
zeraphin,  8  seraphyn,  xerapheen.  [a.  Pg. 
xerafim,  xarafim,  a.  Arab.  .j).i  sliarifi,  orig.  the 

name  of  a  gold  coin.    Cf.  SEUAPH  2.]   A  silver  coin 
formerly  current  in  India,  worth  about  is.  c/J. 

158*  N.  LICHEPIEI.D  tr.  Castanheda's  Cant].  E.  'ind.  56  b, 
He  s 
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tr.  C.  Frederick's  Voy.  37,  I  lost  my  800  Seraffines  or  duckets. 
a  1613  W.  HAWKINS  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  I.  217  In- 
primis,  of  Seraffins  Ecberi,  which  be  ten  Rupias  a  piece, 
there  are  sixtie  Leckes.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P. 
207  The  Cruzado  of  Gold,  12  Zeraphins.  1704  Churchill's 
Collect.  Voy.  $  Trav.  III.  772/2  A  Candil  of  Rice  was  sold 
.  .for  2500  Seraphyiis,  or  Gilders.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  Ntm 
Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xxi.  249  Their  Soldiers  Pay  [at  Goa]  is  very 
small.. .They  have  but  six  Xerapheens  per  Month,,  .a  Xera. 
pheen  is  worth  about  sixteen  Pence  half  Peny  Ster. 

Seraphine  (se-raf/n).  Also  seraphina.  ff. 
SERAPH  -t-  -INE.]  A  musics'  instrument  of  the  reed 
kind,  invented  by  John  Green  in  1833. 

18390/11.  Engin.  tt  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  318/2  Certain  improve, 
ments  in  _the  construction  of  certain  musical  instruments., 
of  the  kind  commonly  cajfed  seraphines.  1845  GRESLEY 
Frank's  First  Trip  201  Six  or  eight  women,  .were  singing 
a  plaintive  hymn,  accompanied  by  a  seraphine.  1879  A.  f. 
HIPKINS  in  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  I.  667  In  England  keyboard 
harmonicas  with  bellows  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sera- 
phine, which  was  not  an  harmonium.  1900  Westm.  Gaz.  7 
June  8/1  In  most  Boer  houses  of  the  better  class  there  is  an 
American  organ  or  '  seraphine  \ 

Se  raphisni.  rare.  [f.  SERAPH  l  +  -ISM.] 
Ecstatic  devotion. 

1846  C  MAITLAND  Ch.  Catacombs  212  That  religion,  .pre- 
sents . .  a  joyful  serenity,  worth  all . .  the  proud  seraphism  of 
the  Thebaid. 

t  Sera-phium.  Obs.-1    ?  =  SERAFINE. 

1583  Rates  Custom  /u.  E  iij  b,  Seraphium  the  pound. 

II  Serapias  (ser^-piaes).  [L.  serapias,  f.  the 
name  of  the  Egyptian  god  Seriipis.']  F'ormerly,  a 
book-name  for  various  orchids,  and  for  the  dried 
roots  of  these  as  used  in  pharmacy.  Now  only  mod. 
Latin  (£ot.)  as  the  name  of  an  orchidaceous  genus. 

.'597  GERARDE  Herbal  \.  civ.  173  We  haue  called  these 
kindes  Serapias  stones,  or  Orchis  Serapiades, ..  taking  the 
name  as  it  were  from  Serapias  the  god  of  the  Citizens  of 
Alexandria... It  is  also  called.. in  English  Satyrion,  and 
finger  Orchis.  1640  PARKINSON  Theal.  Bat.  1354  The  pro- 
perties of  these  Serapiaes.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Serapias,  (Gr.)  an  Herb  call'd  Dog-stones,  or  Rag-wort. 
I7S3  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Serapias,  in  the  mater ia  me- 
dica,  the  officinal  name  of  the  dried  root,  called  salep. 

Serapic  (serae'pik),  a.  [f.  Serap- is  + -K.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Egyptian  god  Serapis. 

1888  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XXXII.  560  (Cent.)  They  include 
various  types  of  the  god  Abraxas,  Cnuphic  and  Serapic 
emblems,  Egyptian  types. 

t  Serapin(e.  Obs.  Also  in  Latin  form.  [ad. 
med.L.  serapinum ;  of  obscure  origin ;  perh.  this 
and  SAGAPENUM  represent  some  Oriental  word.] 

1.  =  SAGAPENUM. 

o.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  (r8o4)  43  Azafetida  is  best 
medicyn  if  bou  make  of  him  empfastre,  serapinum,  &  be 
fecis  of  a  litil  wex.  1543  TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chirnrg.  Interpr., 
Sagapenum  commonly  called  Serapinum  droppeth  out  of 
the  stalke  of  ferula,  a  1618  Rates  Marchandizes  F  a  b, 
Gum  Serapinum. 

/3.  1526  Crete  fferoall  ccdxxx.  (1529)  X  ij,  Serapyn  is., 
the  gomme  of  a  tre  that  groweth  beyonde  the  see  and  in 
Grece.  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  G  ij.  Serapine  stampte 
and  put  into  the  hollow  tooth  taketh  awai  y«  paines  therof. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  269  Gumme  Serapine.  1714  /•>. 
^o'  ^,^es  92  Gum  Serapin  per  loo  Weight  06  05. 

2.  The  tree  that  produces  sagapenum. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  r"oy.  u.  x.  43  Al  maner 
of  trees,  as  pinetrees,  Serapins,  Cypres,  Terebinths  [etc.). 

II  Seraskier  (sera-ski»u).  Also  seraskur,  se- 
rasquier.  [repr.  Turkish  pronunciation  of  Pers. 

serzasker  head  of  the  army,  f.^->  ser  head  + 
castor  army.]  The  title  of  the  Turkish 
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Minister  of  War,  who  is  also  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army. 

1684  I.ond.  Gaz.  No.  1952/2  The  Turkish  Officer,  who  is 
known  by  the  Title  of  Serasquier.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MON- 
TAGU Let.  to  Pope  i2_  Feb.,  A  very  numerous  garrison  of 
their  bravest  janissaries,  commanded  by  a  pasha  Seraskier 
(i.  e.  general).  1803  WITTMAN  Trav.  Turkey  237  The  title 
of  Seraskier  corresponds  with  that  of  our  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army.  1876  A.  J.  EVANS  Through  Bosnia  vi. 
26 1  The  Seraskier  at  Stamboul . .  had  persisted  in  withdraw- 
ing the  regulars  stationed  in  the  province. 

II  Seraskierate  (serceskis-ra).  Also  seraska- 
rat,  -kerat,  -keriat(e,  -kierat.  [f.  prec.  +  -ATE  '.] 
The  War  Office  at  Constantinople. 

1876  lllustr.  Land.  News  8  July  43/2  The  execution . .  took 
place . .  in  the  open  square  of  the  Seraskierate  or  War  Office. 
1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  307  The  great  tower  of  Galata,  like 
that  of  the  Seraskierat  (War  Office)  on  the  opposite  height 
in  Stamboul,  is  used  as  a  fire-tower.  1891  Athen,tuin  26  Dec. 
868/3  They  are  instructed  to  send  all  local  details  as  to 
situation  to  the  Seraskierate. 

tSerate.  06s.-1  [a.  F.  t(/ojV/)j< 
(See  quot.) 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  i.  xiv.  90  The  Normans  do 
boile  milke  with  garlicke  and  onions,  and  keepe  it  in  vessels 
for  their  vse,  calling  it  sowre  milke  or  Serate. 

Serau.ee,  seraw\e,  seray,  obs.  ff.  SERAI!. 
Serayn(e,  obs.  forms  of  SIREN. 
Serb    (sajb),  sb.  and  a.     Also  9    Syrbe.     [a. 
Servian  Sri:,  Serb.     Cf.  F.  Serbe.~\     A.  sb. 

1.  f  a.  A  Wend  of  Lusatia.     (Cf.  SORB.)    Obs. 
b.   A  native  of  Servia,  a  Servian. 

1813  Q.  Rev.  X.  283  The  Serbs  or  Wends  came  about  the 
same  time  into  the  countries  between  the  Saal  and  the  Oder 
1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  103/2  The  Syrbes  or  Wends,  who 
inhabit  Lusatia.  1866  Chamb.  Encytl.  VIII.  629/2  (art. 
Sj:r-ci(i)  Every  Serb  carries  arms.  1883  MOKMLL  Slav.  Lit. 
ii.  33  The  Serbs  have,  unlike  the  Russians  and  other  Slavs, 
kept  their  old  name. 

2.  The  Servian  language. 

1886  frortn.  Rev,  Jan.  146  Serb  became  a  proscribed  tongue. 
1905  Macm.  Mag.  Nov.  40  Everyone,  whether  Christian  or 
Moslem,  speaks  Serb  only. 
B.  adj.  Servian. 

1876  A.  J.  EVANS  Through  Bosnia  i.  16  The  barbarous 
Serb  races  who  settled  in  the  Danubian  basin  in  the  fifth 
and  succeeding  centuries. 

Serbian  (saubian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  SEUB  +  -IAN.] 
=  SERVIAN  a.  and  sb. 

i86a  DENTON  Servia  #  Servians  n  About  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  the  Serbians,  a  Sclavonic  tribe,  entered 
Mccsia.  1867  MISSES  MACKENZIE  &  IRUY  Turks,  Greeks  f, 


aress  o  e  eran  women.  .  2  eses  my  natve 
tongue.. I  know  Serbian.  1885  MORFILL  Slav.  Lit.  i.  8  The 
Serbian  chieftain,  Vouk  Erankovitch.  1887  —  (title)  Sim- 
plified grammar  of  Serbian. 

Se'rbo-,  combining  form  of  SEEB,  as  Serbo- 
Croatian,  -Italian.  Cf.  SERVO-. 

1876  A.  J.  EVANS  Through  Bosnia,  ix.  389  Her  Serbo- 
Italian  neighbours.  1883  MORFILL  Slav.  Lit.  i.  8  The., 
extent  of  the  territory  over  which  Serbo-Croatian  and  its 
dialects.. are  spoken.  1903  Conteinp.  Rev.  Apr.  598  The 
Serbo-Croat  language. 

Serbonian  (sajtwu-nian),  a.  [f.  Gr.  2f/j/3aiW-r 
(Alja>g)+-AH.]  Serbonian  bog :  Milton's  name  for 
Lake  Serbonis  in  Lower  Egypt,  a  marshy  tract 
(now  dry)  covered  with  shifting  sand.  Hence  used 
allusively. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  u.  592  A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbo. 
man  Bog  Betwixt  Damiata  and  mount  Casius  old,  Where 
Armies  whole  have  sunk.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Sel.  Wks. 
II.  231  In  the  '  Serbonian  bog '  of  this  base  oligarchy  they 
are  all  absorbed,  sunk,  and  Tost  for  ever. 


SERE. 


a..  1042  »».  r.  /IINSWUKIH  j  rav.  Sisia  Minor,  etc.  II.  331 
I'he  foundations,  cellars,  or  serdaubs, . .  were  generally  all 
hat  remained.  1842  J.  B.  FRASER  Mesopot.  tj  Assyria  i.  25 
Vhen  the  inhabitants  of  Bagdad  are  panting  in  their  sir- 


.vii.III.i2i  The  Serbonian  bog  ofEeyptian 

finance. 

Sere,  obs.  form  of  SABK. 

Serce,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SEABCU  v. 

Serce,  Sercer,  obs.  ff.  SEABCE,  SEABCEB. 

Sercell,  var.  SARCEL  Obs.  (hawk's  feather). 

Sercenett,  obs.  form  of  SARSENET. 

tSerch.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  seergh.  [Of 
obscure  origin.]  ?  Some  kind  of  worked  stone  for 
building  purposes. 

!*l6-'7  '"  wi"is  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  442  Pro 
Ivuj  pedibus  de  lapid'  vocat'  seerghys  ij'.  v«.  c  1429  Ibid. 
II.  445  Pro.  .xxiij  pedibus  de  serchis. 

Serch(e,  obs.  forms  of  SEARCH  sb.  and  v. 
Sercial  (sausial).    A  kind  of  Madeira  wine. 
1818  ACCUM Chem.  Tests  190.   1851  REDDING  Mod.  Wines 
(ed.  3)  265  The  sercial  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  the  hock 

?rape,  transplanted  to  the  island.  1873  St.  Pauls  Mag. 
ane  637  A  glass  of  his  favourite  old  Sercial.  1882  ELLEN  M. 
AYLOR  Madeira  75  The  principal  varieties  of  wine-making 
grapes  are  the  following:  Malvasia,  Dual,  Sercial  [etc.i 

Sercil,  var.  SABCEL  Obs.  (hawk's  feather). 

1678  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4). 

Sercle,  obs.  form  of  CIRCLE. 

Serclet(t,  obs.  forms  of  CIRCLET. 

1530  PALSGR.  269/2  Serclet  for  a  brides  heed,  cedrc. 

Sercote,  obs.  form  of  SURCOAT. 

Sercute,  obs.  form  of  CIRCUIT. 

1506  Kal.  Sheph.  (Sommer)  125  The  mone  maketh  one 
turnyng  or  one  sercute. .within  xxvii.  dayes  or  there  about. 

Herd,  var.  SARD  v.  and  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SERVE. 

II  Serdab  (ssjda-b).  Also  serdaub,  sirdab. 
[Pers. (hence  Arab. )  v>l  J^-  serdab  grotto,  ice-house, 


cellar.]  a.  In  Western  Asia,  a  cellar  or  under- 
ground chamber,  b.  In  Egypt,  a  secret  passage 
or  chamber  in  an  ancient  tomb. 

a.  1843  W.  F.  AINSWORTH  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  etc  II.  33: 
The  foundations,  cellars,  " 

that 

Wh<  o r_ o  ...  .„ 

dais,  or  cellars  under  ground,  whither  they  reliie  to  avoid 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

b.  1877  Miss  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Uf  Nile  iv.  92  This  tomb. . 

|  also  contains  a  secret  passage  of  the  kind  that  M.  Marielte 
calls  a  serdab.  These  serdabs..are  constructed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  and  have  no  entrances.  1897  Daily 
News  s  July  8/3  In  the  serdab,  or  statue-chamber,  of  one  of 
the  principal  tombs,  a  very  fine  statue . .  was  found. 

Serdar,  obs.  form  of  SIRDAH. 
Serdge,  obs.  form  of  C'IJERGE,  wax  candle. 
1538  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  84  The  other  xii  serdges  to 
be  burned  in  like  manner. 

t  Serdoner.  Obs.  rare-1. 

a  1550  Image  Ipocr.  n.  in  Skclton's  Wks.  (1843)  II.  429 
Thou  arte .  .The  syre  of  serduners,  And  prince  of  pardoners. 

t  Sere,  sb.  Obs.  Also  7  seere,  serre,  sear^e. 
[a.  OF.  serre,  vbl.  n.  f.  serre-r  to  hold  fast,  shut 
:— pop.L.  set-rare,  altered  form  of  late  L.  scran,  f. 
sera  bolt,  bar.  Cf.  SEAR  si>.1]  A  claw,  talon. 


CHAPMAN  Hesiod's  Georf.  i.  3i3  The  Hauke  once,  haning 
trust  vp  in  his  Seres.  The  sweet. tuii'd  Nightingale.  1683 
Lond.  (,,iz.  No.  1799/4  Lost  near  Cacnam..,  a.  .thorough 
mewed  Falcon,  the  Feet  and  Sear  very  yellow.  1864  LOWELL 
AlcClcllan's  Rep.  Wks.  1890  V.  94  Every  excuse  was  in- 
vented, .except  the  true  one,  that  our  chicken  was  no  eagle 
after  all.  He  was  burdening  his  seres,  he  was  waiting  for 
bis  wings  to  grow  [etc.]. 

Sere,  sear  (sj>j),  <z.l  Forms  :  I  s<5ar,  siere, 
4-7  seare,  aeere,  4-8  seer,  5  seyr,  6  seyre,  7 
seir(e,  7-9  (Jial.)  sare,  4-  sere,  6-  sear.  [OE. 
star  corresponds  to  MLG.  sor  (LG.  scor),  Uu.  zoor 
'•— OTetit.  *sait;o- :— Indogermanic  *saus'j-,  whence 
Lith.  sausas,  OS1.  su-^il,  Gr.  auos  dry,  Skr.  (os/ta 
drying  up,  withering. 

OE.  seems  to  have  had  also  a  synonymous  derivative  sfere 
(•.-'saiiyo-1,  which  in  later  Eng.  would  be  represented  by  the 
same  form  as  st'ar.\ 

1.   Dry,  withered.     Now /<;<;/.  or  rhetorical. 

824  Grant  in  Birch  Carlul.  Sa.r.  I.  515  Hit  stent  on  bam 
sieran  boc  ha^an.  a  1000  Gloss.  Prudent,  in  Gf»nani<t 
(1878)  XI.  402  Stcrilcs, seare.  13. .  K.  Alii.  4425  (Bodl.  MS..'. 
pe  spere  crakeb  also  |>icke  So  on  hegge  sere  stykke.  1 1425 
Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  28  Seyr  and  dryu 
membyrs.  lsl6Pi/Sr.  t'crf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  47  b,  And  that 
appereth  in  the  tree  of  nature  whiche..in  wynter.  .semeth 
seyre,  drye,  &  in  nianer  as  deed.  1590  SIIAKS.  Com.  Err. 
IV.  ii.  19  He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere.  1620 
QUAKLES  Feast  for  Worincs  C  4,  Will  greene  wood  burne, 
when  so  vnapt's  the  seire  ?  1725  Bradlty's  fain.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Thatching,  When  they  [WithsJ  are  grown  Sear  they  will 
fly  and  break.  1805  WOKDSW.  Prelude  i.  84  Now  here,  now 
there,  an  acorn,  from  its  cup  Dislodged,  through  sere  leaves 
rustled.  1901  H.  TRENCH  Dtirdre  IV'cd  12  Aghast,  the 
woman  Fumbled  at  her  sere  breast,  and  wept. 
b.  transf.  and  Jig.,  and  in  fig.  context. 

1530  TINDALE  Gen.  xlvii.  21  niarg..  To  sucke  out  ye  iuce 
of_tnem  with  their  poetrye,  till  all  be  seer  bowes  and  no 
thinge  greene  save  their  awne  comenwelth.  1567  TUHDERV. 
Ovid's  Ep.  93  b,  Receyue  me  to  thy  carelesse  couch  in  sere 
and  silent  night.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  iii.  25,  I  haue  liu'd 
long  enough,  my  way  of  life  Is  falne  into  the  Seare,  the 
yellow  Leafe.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  3  Pet.  ii.  13  The  house 
that  grows  sere,  needs  supporters.  1795  COLERIDGE  Sonnet 
to  Sottthty,  Till  sickly  Passion's  drooping  Myrtles  sear 
Blossom  anew.  1837  CARD.  WISEMAN  St.  Eli:,  of  Hungary 
in  Ess.  (1853)  III.  226  The  rude  materialities  of  life  in  this 
sear  generation.  1880  O.  W.  HOLMES  Shadmtis  18  Some  locks 
had  got  silvered,  some  lives  had  grown  sere. 

C.  absol.     (Cf.  quot.  1605  in  I  b.) 

1791  W.  TAYLOR  tr.  Lessings  Nathan  iv.  (1886)  133  In  my 
sear  of  life  An  Assad  blossoms  for  me.  1890  J.  WATSON 
Con/.  Poacher  (1893)  74  By  the  third  week  of  October,  the 
yellow  and  sere  of  the  year  has  come. 

1 2.  Of  textile  fabrics :  Thin,  worn.   Obs. 

1523  Rec.  St.  JIIaryatHilKigotf  33  An  Olde  Seer  dyapur 
Towell.  1591  PEKCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  Kaca  de  panne,  the 
place  where  cloth  is  seere  or  thinne.  n  1631  DONNE  Elegies 
l.  Poems  (1633)  44  If  swolne  with  poyson,nee  lay  in  his  last 
bed,  His  body  with  a  sere-barke  covered.  1736  PECGE 
Kenticisms  (E.  D.  S.)  45  My  coat  is  very  sare.  1798  COLE- 
RIDGE Am.  Mar.  v.  v,  A  roaring  wind. .shook  the  sails 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

3.  Com/i.  a.  Forming  parasynthetic  adjectives,  as 
sere-coloured,  sere-Uaved,  f  sere-souled.  Also  t  sere- 
dried  pa.  pple.,  dried  to  excess. 

1901  Iv'esttn.  Gaz.  29  May  2/1  The  background  of  ''sere- 
coloured  autumn  foliage  suggests  the  passing  of  a  glorious 
summer  day.  1657  G.  STAKKEV  Hetmont^s  Vind.  62  Hay, 
which  if  *sear-dryed  in  the  Sun,  is  half  in  half  damnified. 
1870  D.  LINDSAY  in  Poets  Ayrsh.  (1910)  254  "Sear  leaved 
decay  does  o'er  the  woodland  steal.  1659  H.  M.  Pair 
Spectacles  for  Nation  4  Tell  us  you  *Sear-soul'd  men  that 
will  swear  pro  and  can,  tell  me  what  an  oath  is  t 

f  b.  in  syntactical  combinations  formerly  often 
hyphened  or  written  as  single  words :  sere  tree, 
wood;  also  Sere  month,  a  name  for  August.  Obs. 
1686-^;  AUBREY  Rent.  Geniilisme  (1881)  123  Proverbs... 
Item,  Good  to  cut  Briars  in  the  *Sere  month  (/)  August. 
?  a  1616  BCAUM.  &  Ft_  Wit  •without  Moxey  ill.  i,  Old  age  like 
•Seer-trees,  is  seldom  seen  affected,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad 
i.  449  The  Priest,  with  small  *sere  wood  Did  sacrifice.  1700 
DRYDEN  Flower  <y  Lettf^\\  The  I. awrel-Champions.  .Sere- 
wood  from  the  rotten  Hedges  took.  1784  CLLLLM  Hist. 
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SERE. 

HawsU-d  173  The  wood-stealers  always  tell  you  they  never 
take  any  but  sear  wood. 

t  Sere,  adv.  and  o.2  Obs.  (? exc.  dial.).  Forms: 
3-5  ser,  3-6  seir,  3-6,  8  (dial.)  sere,  4  seyre, 
schere,  4,  7,  9  (dial.)  seer,  5-6  seyr,  5,  7  seere, 
6  seare.  [a.  ON.  ser,  orig.  dative  of  the  refl.  pron. 
(accus.  sik,  gen.  sin)  ;  the  sense  '  for  oneself  gave 
rise  in  ON.  to  the  advb.  meaning  '  separately, 
apart '  (also  in  compounds,  e.  g.  strdeilis  partly, 
strligr  particular)  ;  the  further  development  into 
an  adj.  is  peculiar  to  English.  Cf.  Da.  sxr  singular, 
Da.  isser,  Sw.  scir  particularly.] 

A.  adv.  Separately,  severally.     Sere  twice,  on 
two  separate  occasions. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4231  His  ober  suns  com  ilkan  sere  For 
to  mend  bair  fader  chere.  13. .  Gaw.  $•  Gr.  /Cut.  1522,  I  hat 
seten  by  your-self  here  sere  twyes,  ?et  herde  I  neuer  of 
your  hed  helde  no  wordez  pat  euer  longed  to  luf.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  ii.  20  pe  water  i  will  be  set  to  flowe  bothe  fare 
and  nere,  And  ban  be  firmament,  in  mydis  to  set  bame  sere. 
b.  ?  '  All  told  ',  in  all. 

V,zi6oo  Flodden  F.  iii.  (1664)  30  The  number  did  but 
mount  To  six  and  twenty  thousand  seere. 

B.  adj. 

1.  Separate,  distinct ;  each  in  particular,  single. 

c  1200  ORMIN  18653  Forr  ser  iss  Sune,  &  Faderr  ser,  &  ser 
LSS  be}3re  babre  Allmahhti}  Gast.  a  1300  Cursor  M._  5461 
His  suns  blessed  he  on  rau,  He  gaue  ilkan  seir  benissun. 
1340  HAMI'OLE  Pr.  Consc.  5804  Men  sal  alswa  yhelde  rek- 
kenynges  sere  Of  al  gudes  pat  God  has  gefen  bam  here. 
a  1400  Rcl.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  v.  64  Jhesu,  joyne  bi 
lufe  in  my  thoghte,  Swa  bat  bay  neuer  be  sere.  1545  ASCHAM 
7V.iv//i.  n.  (Arb.)  107  Instrumentes  for  euery  sere  archer  to 
brynge  with  him,  proper  for  his  own  vse.  1565  CALFHILL 
A  nsii'.  Martiall  v.  1 30  b,  Traditions  in  euery  age  with  euery 
sere  byshop  [haue]  varied. 

2.  Divers,  various,  sundry. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2  And  romans  red  on  maneres  sere.  Ibid. 
6840  Your  land  yee  sal  sau  seuen  yeir,  And  seer  b_ar-of  your 
corns  seir.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Ps.  cl.  4  Orgyns  bat  is  made  as 
a  toure  of  sere  whistils.  c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass-bk.  (MS.  B.) 
70,  I  have  synned  largely,  In  mony  synnes  sere,  e  1450  Bk. 
Curtasye  262  in  Batees  Bk.,  pe  boke  hym  calles  a  chorle  of 
chere,  That  vylftny  spekes  be  wemen  sere.  1383  JAS.  I  Ess, 
Poesic  (Arb.)  18  That  your  vertewis  singuler  and  seir  May 
wholly  all  in  them  be  also  found.  1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words 
(E.  D.  S.).  I703THORESBYZ.^.  toRays.v.  1829  BKOCKETT 
N.  C.  Gloss,  led.  2)  261. 

3.  Comb.,  as  sere-coloured,  parti-coloured ;  (on) 
sere-wise  adv.,  in  divers  ways. 

<Tt42$  St.  Mary  of  Oignies  II.  i.  in  Anglia  VIII.  151/5 
A  cote  *sere-colerd  comynge  to  be  helys.     1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr.  Consc.  3261  pus  sal  pal  on  *sere-wyse  pyned  be,  Sum 
many  wynter  for  pair  syn.    c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxviii. 
(Margaret)  515,  &  byre  prayere  quhen  scho  hadser-wyse  to 
god  deuotely  mad,  a  licht  of  hewme  rathly  schane. 
Sere,  var.  CERE  sb.  and  v.,  SEAB  v.  ;  obs.  f.  SIB  sb. 
Serea,  obs.  form  of  SIRBAH. 
t  Se'rean,  a.  and  sb.   Obs.     [f.  L.  Ser-es  (see 
SERES)  +  -EAN.   Cf.  SERIAN,  SERIC.]   a.  adj.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Seres  ;  silken,    b.  sb.  pi.  =  SERES. 
1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  u.  iv.  n.  Magnif.  316  That 
hath  soft  Sereans  yellow  Spoyls.     1633  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
Poems  (1656)  160  Here  are  no  Serean  Fleeces. 
Serefe,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SHERIFF. 
Soreiaunt,  obs.  form  of  SERGEANT. 
II  Serein  (s^rsen).    Meteorology.     [Fr.  :  see  SE- 
RENE sb.1]     A  fine  rain  falling  from  a  cloudless 
sky  after  sunset. 

1870  TYNDALL  Heat  §  495  Whose  condensation  produces 
the  serein.     1878  HUXLEY  Pliysiogr.  41. 
Sereine,  variant  of  SERENE  s&.1 
t  Se'rekin(s,a.  Obs.  Forms:  3  sirekin,  sere- 
kines,  serekens,  3-4  serekin,  3-5  serkin.     [f. 
SEKE  a.2  +  KIN  sb.1  (6  b).]     Of  several  kinds. 

a  lyxCursor  M.  2654  Abraham,  .bis  nam  sua  mikel  es  to 
rede  Als  fader  o  mani  serkyn  lede.  Ibid.  7407  Dauid  cuth 
on  sere-kin  [Gftt.  serkin]  note  Bath  he  cuth  on  harpe  and 
rote.  Ibid.  10218  Ilkan  ban  to  be  temple  broght  Sirekin 
gift  after  bai  moght.  c  1400  Langland's  P.  PI.  C.  (Ilchester 
MS.),  in  Skeat  III.  Pref.  36  On  serkyn  wys  bes  seculers  it 
certefiez  also,  Lewed  men  by  labour  lyue  and  lordez  go  to 
hunt  In  frith  and  in  forest. 

t  Se'relepes,  adv.  (a.).  Obs.  Also  3  Ormin 
serlepess,  4  -lypez.  [f.  SEKE  a.2  +  -lep-  (as  in 
ONLEPY)  +  advb.  -es,  -s.]  Separately. 

c  i*x>  ORMIN  513,  &  iwhillc  an  serlepess  off  ba  fowwre  & 
twennti^hirdessWasnemmnedd  affterran  mann  offbafowre 
&  twennti)  prestess.  13..  Caw.  tr  Gr.  Xitt.  501  For-bi  bis 


hem-self  asondry  were  neure. 

b.  as  adj.  Separate,  distinct ;  sundry,  various. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  994  Vch  tabelment  was  a  serlypez 
ston.    a  1400-50  Wan  Alex.  4893  Seuenty  wyndows  beside 
of  serelepis  werkes. 

t  Se'relepy,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SEKE  a?  +  -lepy  (as  in 
ONLEPY).]  Separate ;  with  pi.  sb.,  sundry,  various. 

.11400-50  Wars  Alex.  605  ?it  ware  bai  sett  vn-samen  of 
serelyny  hewys.  Ibid.  4440  Sere-lepy  kyndis.  Ibid.  4521 
Sacrifice  to  ilk  a  segge  a  sere-lepy  gifte. 

t  Se'rely,  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  4  serelych,  ser- 
liche,  4-5  ser(e)ly.  [a.  ON.  sirliga :  see  SERE  a.- 
and  -LY  %.]  Particularly,  separately. 

r  1350  Will.  Palerne  2149  pet  sou^t  alle  so  serliche  burh 
cites  &  smale  townes,..pat  no  seg..schuld  haue  schapit. 
c  1375  Lay.Folks  Mass-Bk.  B.  465  For  hore  soules,  I  pray 
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derly,  fate  I  shall  neuen  serly.    13. .  E.  E.  AIM.  P.  C.  193 
Sone  haf  pay  her  sortes  sette  &  serelych  deled,  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xliv.  24  It  nedis  we  vs  avise,  pat  we  saye  no?t  serely. 
Serement,  var.  SERMENT  06s.,  oath. 
Seremon(y,  obs.  forms  of  CEREMONY. 
t  Sere'na.  Obs.  rare.  [It.  (Neapolitan) ;  cf.  Sp. 
sereno  in  the  same  sense.]  =  SERENE  sb.1 

1594  NASHE  Terrors  Nt.  H  i  b,  It  hath  caused  such  a 
thicke  fulsome  Serena  to  descend  on  my  braine.  a.  1600 
R.  DUDLEY  in  llakluyfs  Voy.  III.  575  The  most  infectious 
Serenas  or  dewes  that  fall  all  along  these  coasts  of  Africa. 
1713  Gentl.  Instructed  i.  Suppl.  iii.  (ed.  5)  14  They  had., 
armed  themselves  against  the  Serena  with  a  Caudle. 

Serenade  (ser/h^'-d),  sb.  Also  7  serenate,  8 
seranade.  [a.F.  serenade  (i6\h  c.  inHatz.-Darm.), 
app.  ad.  It.  serenata  :  see  SERENATA.] 

1.  A  performance  of  vocal  or  instrumental  music 
given  at  night  in  the  open  air,  esp.  such  a  per- 
formance given  by  a  lover  under  the  window  of 
his  lady. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1663  }.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearhtj  fay. 
Ambass.  236  They  go  and  give  the  Governour  a  Serenade. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  768  Serenate,  which  the  starv'd  Lover 
sings  To  his  proud  fair.  1712  ARDUTHNOT  John  Bull  n.  v. 
The  Musick  and  Serenades  that  were  given  her,  sounded 
more  ungratefully  in  her  Ears,  than  the  Noise  of  a  Screech 
Owl.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  m.  iii,  My  voice  awaked  the 
stillness  of  the  waving  sedges  with  a  soldier's  serenade.  1884 
F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Roman  Singer  I.  163  A  serenade  is  an 
every-day  affair. 

b.  transf.  vxAfig. 

1649  LOVELACE  Lucasta,  To  a  Lady  Madam  A.  L.  118 
Or  the  soft  Serenades  above  In  calme  of  Night,  when  Cats 
make  Love.  1656  CO\\LV.Y  Misc.,Svjallo-.v  3  Foolish  Prater, 
what  do'st  thou  So  early  at  my  window  do  With  thy  tune- 
less Serenade?  1695  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  $  N.  Test. 
III.  27  We  are  enabled  to.. entertain  our  selves  with  the 
serenades  of  a  good  conscience.  1843-54  SURTEES  Handley 
Cross  lix,  When  I  will  finish  wot  I  ve  left  unsung,  as  the 
tom-cat  said  when  the  brick-bat  cut  short  his  serenade.  1871 
FORSYTH  Highl.  Central  India.  391,  I  listened  one  night  to 
the  most  remarkable  serenade  of  tigers  I  ever  heard. 

f  2.  A  poem  suitable  for  a  serenade.   Obs. 

1710  Taller  No.  222  r  4  Horace's  tenth  Ode  of  the  third 
book  was  originally  a  Serenade. 

3.  Mus.  A  piece  of  music  suitable  or  specially 
composed  for  singing  or  playing  in  the  open  air  as 
a  complimentary  performance. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cyel.  s.  v.,  The  Pieces  compos'd  or  play'd 
on  these  Occasions,  are  also  call'd  Serenades.  1794  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolplw  xvi,  Some  of  their  servants. .  were 
performing  a  simple  serenade.  1883  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove's 
Diet.  Mus.  III.  467/2  The  most  delicious  example  of  this 
that  we  possess  is  the  Serenade  in  Sterndale  Bennett's 
Chamber  Trio  in  A,  Op.  27.  a  1897  tr.  Rieuianii's  Diet.  Mus. 
s.  v.,  The  only  thing  retained  from  the  past  in  serenades  is 
that  they  have  more  movements  than  is  usual  in  a  sonata  or 
symphony. 

•4.  aitrib.  and  Comb. 

1908  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  418/2  The  two 
Serenade  trios  of  Beethoven.  1911  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV. 
663/1  The  six-movement  scheme  (though  without  the  sere- 
nade style)  was  adopted  by  Beethoven  in . .  the  string  quartet 
in  B  flat,  [bid,.  The  classics  of  the  serenade  forms  are  among 
the  works  of  Mozart  and  Haydn. 

Serenade  (senn^'-d),  v.     [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  entertain  (a  person)  with  a  serenade. 
1672  WYCHERLEY  Love  in  Wood  n.  i,  I  intend  to  serenade 

the  whole  Park  to-night,  1691  Comedy,  Win  Her  ff  Take 
Her  i.  ii.  5  A  fourth  [would]  make  verses  upon  you ;  treat, 
present,  and  Serenade  you.  1727  SEWALL  Diary  15  Apr., 
Last  night  three  musicians  serenaded  me  under  my  chamber 
window.  1842  MRS.  KIRKLAND  Forest  Life  I.  253  It's  only 
a  parcel  of  fellers  gone  to  serenade  an  old  widower  that's 
been  a-marrying  ofa  young  girl.  1887  FENN  Master  Cerem. 
vi,  I  am  going  to  beg  our  guests  to  come  with  us  and  sere- 
nade a  lady  whose  name  I  will  not  mention. 
b.  transf.  snAJig. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  \.  ii,  From  serenading  his 
patient  every  hunting  morning  with  the  horn  under  his 
window,  it  was  impossible  to  withhold  him.  1774  G.  WHITE 
Selborne,  To  Barrington  28  Sept.,  In  hot  mornings  several 
[swifts].. dash  round  the  steeples  and  churches,  squeaking 
as  they  go  in  a  very  clamorous  manner:  these.. are  sup- 
posed to  De  males  serenading  their  silting  hens.  1823  SELBY 
Illustr.  Brit.  Ornith.  240  The  male  bird. -uttering  the 
singular  but  unmusical  notes  with  which  he  serenades  his 
mate  during  incubation. 

2.  intr.  (or  absol.)  To  perform  a  serenade. 

1668  DRYDEN  Even.  Love  ii.  i.  29  When  I  go  a  Serenading 
again  with  'em,  I'll  give  'em  leave  to  make  Fiddle-strings 
of  my  small-guts.  1710  Taller  No.  222  r  13  Our  honest 
countrymen.. seldom  begin  to  sing  until  they  are  drunk; 
which  also  is  usually  the  time  when  they  are  most  disposed 
to  Serenade.  1832  W.  IwiKGAlliambra  1.299,  I'll  warrant, 
these  cavaliers  have  their  loves  among  the  Spanish  beauties 
..and  will  soon  be  serenading  under  their  balconies. 

Hence  Serena-ding  -obi.  sb.  wi&ppl.  a. 


Blackets,  Enamoretta's  and  Astraca's  houses.  1797  T.  HOL- 
CROFT  tr.  Stolbergs  Tra-u.  III.  lxxx_viii.  (ed.  2)  449  The 
custom  of  serenading.,  ever  will  prevail. 

Serenader  (senW-dai).  [f.  SEBENADE  v.+ 
-EH  l.  ]  One  who  serenades. 

1676  DURFEY  Mad.  Fickle  in.  iii,  That  an  impertinent 
Serenader. .shou'd  have  the  impudence  to  talk  thus.  1797 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xvii,  The  music  of  serenaders. 
1883  FR.  M.  PF.ARD  Contrad.  \.  29  A  barca  with  serenaders 
was  slowly  approaching. 

II  Serenata  (serena'ta).  Mus.  [a.  It.  serenata. 
an  evening  song  (whence  Sp.,  Fg.  serenata,  F.  st- 


SERENE. 

rhtade  SERENADE  sb.},  app.  f.  sereno  the  open  air, 
subst.  use  of  sereno  SERENE  a.  (Pr.  had  serena  in 
the  sense  of  '  serenade '.)] 

1.  A  song  or  form  of  cantata  suitable  for  perform- 
ance in  the  open  air. 

1743  BOYCE  (title)  Solomon,  a  Serenata.  1834  BECKFORD 
Italy  II.  261  Having  been  a  mighty  reader  of  operas,  sere- 
natas,  sonnets,  and  romances.  1862  SPENCER  First  Princ. 
n.  ii.  173  From  the  ballad  up  to  the  serenata. 

2.  A  piece  of  instrumental  music,  developed  from 
the  orchestral  suite,  and  usually  composed  of  a 
march,  and  a  minuet  interposed  between  two  move- 
ments of  another  kind. 

1883  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  III.  468/2  Haydn 
also  wrote  Serenatas,  but  seems  to  have  taken  less  kindly 
to  the  style  than  Mozart. 

t  Se'renate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SERENE  a.  + 
-ATE  3 ;  cf.  It.  serenare."\  trans.  To  render  serene. 

1654  FLECKNOE  Ten  Years  Tra-a.  160  Then  for  serenating 
the  mind, . .  Where  in  lowd  cities  shall  you  find  A  recollec- 
tion like  to  this? 

Serenate,  obs.  form  of  SERENADE  sb. 

Serendipity  (serendi-piti).  [f.  Serendip,  a 
former  name  for  Ceylon  +  -ITY. 

A  word  coined  by  Horace  Walpole,  who  says  (Let.  to 
Mann,  28  Jan.  1754)  that  he  had  formed  it  upon  the  title  of 
the  fairy-tale  '  The  Three  Princes  of  Serendip ',  the  heroes 
of  which  '  were  always  making  discoveries,  by  accidents  and 
sagacity,  of  things  they  were  not  in  quest  of  .] 

The  faculty  of  making  happy  and  unexpected 
discoveries  by  accident. 

1754  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Matin  28  Jan.,  This  discovery, 
indeed,  is  almost  of  that  kind  which  I  call  Serendipity. 
1880  E.  SOLLY  Index  Titles  of  Honour  Pref.  5  The  inquirer 
was  at  fault,  and  it  was  not  till  some  weeks  later,  when  by 
the  aid  of  Serendipity,  as  Horace  Walpole  called  it— that 
is,  looking  for  one  thing  and  finding  another — that  the  ex- 
planation was  accidentally  found. 

t  Serene,  sb.1  Obs.  Forms  :  6-7  seren,  7 
serene,  -eine,  -ain(e,  syren(e,  8  serein.  See 
also  SERENA  and  SERBIN.  [a.  F.  serein  of  the 
same  meaning  (OF.  serain,  sierain  evening)  =  Pg. 
serao :— popular  L.  *seranum,  f.  ser-um  (F.  soir) 
evening,  subst.  use  of  neut.  of  L.  sSrus  late. 

The  word  seems  to  have  been  confused  in  Fr.  with  serein 
SERENE  a.  The  Sp.  sereno  SERENA  may  be  from  Fr.) 

A  light  fall  of  moisture  or  fine  rain  after  sunset  in 
hot  countries  (see  SEKELN),  formerly  regarded  as  a 
noxious  dew  or  mist. 

1591  FLORIO  indFruites  153  The  Seren  neuer  hurts  a  man 
in  these  colde  countries.  1605  B.  JONSON  I'olpone  HI.  vii, 
Some  serene  blast  mee,  or  dire  lightning  strike  This  my 
offending  face.  1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Seraine,  a 
foggy  mist  or  dampish  vapour  falling  in  Italic  about  sunne 
set,  at  which  time  it  is  vnwholesome  to  be  abroad  especially 
bareheaded.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  i.  219  When  the  Syren  or 
dew  falls  at  night,  they  keepe  themselves  within  dores  till  it 
be  dried  up.  1622  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  War  in.  yii.  105  Which 
not  to  acknowledge,  would  hang  as  a  Sereine  or  rotting 
Mildew  vpon  any  thankfull  nature.  1636  G.  SANDYS 
Parapkr.  Ps.  cxxi.  205  Nor  unwholsome  Serene  shall  From 
the  iloons  moyst  influence  fall,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650) 
II-7  Have  a  care  of  your  health,  take  heed  of  the  seren's. 
i68a  Phil.  Collect.  XII.  148  To  preserve  the  Brain  from 
the  Serenes  that  fall  in  hot  Countries.  [1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Serein  (Fr.),  a  dampish  and  unwholesome  Vapour, 
that  falls  after  Sun-set  in  hot  Countries  J  a  kind  of  Mildew.] 
Serene  (s/n-n),  a.  and  sb2  [ad.  L.  seren-us 
clear,  fair,  calm  (of  weather,  etc.).  Cf.  OF.  seri, 
serin,  serain,  mod.F.  serein,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  sereno.} 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  the  weather,  air,  sky  :  Clear,  fine,  and  calm 
(without  cloud  or  rain  or  wind). 

1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  108  Quhill  loud  resownyt  the 
firmament  serene,  a  1513  FABYAN  Ckron.  vi.  ccxviii.  238 
To  perce  the  heuyns  that  beeth  so  serene.  1621  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  I.  i.  1.  v,  As  the  heauen  it  selfe  is,  so  is  our  life, 
sometimes  faire,  sometimes  ouercast,  tempestious,  and  se- 
rene. 1634  MILTON  Cotnus  4  Where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aereal  Spirits  live  insphear'd  In  Regions  milde 
of  calm  and  serene  Ayr.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  H  Sutj.  108 
Whether  it  will  be  serene,  or  stormy  weather,  a  1771  GRAY 
Son"  9  Western  gales  and  skies  serene  Speak  not  always 
winter  past.  18*9  Chapters  Pliys.  Set.  200  Timely  alterna- 
lives  of  serene  and  rainy  days.  1867  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible 
Teach,  v.  (1870)  91  So  pure  and  serene  is  the  air  that. .the 
faintest  far-off  sounds  are  heard  with  surprising  distinctness. 
b.  Of  the  heavenly  bodies :  Shining  with  a  clear 
and  tranquil  light. 

1704  POPE  Winters  The  moon,  serene  in  glory.mounts  the 
sky.  1744  AKENSIDE  Pleas.  Imag.  I.  61  Ere  the  radiant 
sun  Sprung  from  the  east,  or  'mid  the  vault  of  night  The 
moon  suspended  her  serener  lamp.  1817  SHELLEY  Pr. 
Athanase  I.  61  Through  which  his  soul,  like  Vesper's  serene 
beam.. Shone,  softly  burning. 

C.  Hence  as  a  poetic  epithet  of  colour :  Pure, 
clear,  bright.  Also  (cf.  2  b),  Quiet,  sober. 

1750  GRAY  Elegy  53  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 
1846  LANDOR  Pcntameron  Wks.  II.  343  Serener  colours  are 
pleasanter  to  our  eyes  and  more  becoming  to  our  character. 

2.  Of  other  natural  phenomena  (e.  g.  the  sea)  : 
Calm,  tranquil. 

1812  J  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  HI.  397  And  gazed  where 
inland  waters  lay  Serene  as  night.  1816  SHELLEY  Mont 
Blanc  61  Mont  Blanc  appears— still,  snowy!  and  serene. 
1821  —  Hellas  1067  A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 
From  waves  serener  far.  1870  O'SHAUCHNESSY  Epic  of 
Women  76  Through  each  shock  of  sound  that  shivers  The 
serene  palms  to  their  height. 
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b.  trattsf.  Restful  to  the  eye,  expressive  or  sug- 
gestive of  repose. 

1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  La»i6s  ii.  §  8.  36  The  magnificent  and 
serene  constructions  of  the  early  Gothic.  Ibid.  iii.  §  21.  88 
Laws  as  inviolable  and  serene  as  those  of  nature  herself. 

3.  Of   a  person,  his  mind,  circumstances,  etc.: 
Calm,  tranquil,  untroubled,  unperturbed.     Of  the 
countenance  :  Expressive  of  inward  calm,  unruffled. 

Vzi63£  [see  SERENITY  2].  1640  FULEER  Abel  Redi-u.^  ffuss 
(1867)  I.  19  Stokes,  an  Englishman  then  present  at  the 
council,  his  serene  antagonist.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcl>. 
i.  §  67  The  duke  heard  him  without  the  least  commotion, 
and  with  a  countenance  serene  enough,  a  1687  PETTY  Pol, 
Aritk.  vii.  (1691)  103  The  ordinary  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  times  of  deep  and  serene  Peace.  1711  STKELE 
Spect.  No.  282  F  5  He  who  resigns  the  World., is  in  con- 
stant Possession  of  a  serene  Mind.  1818  BYRON  Juan  \. 
Ixxxiii,  A  quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene  !  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  460  His  serene  intrepidity  dis- 
tinguished him  among  thousands  of  brave  soldiers.  1870  K. 
PKACOCK  Ralf  Skirl,  III.  144  A  great  event  in  her  serene 
life.  1911  Athenaeum  8  July  35/1  Mr.  Austin  surveys  his 
mental  development  with  serene  satisfaction. 

b.  All  serene ,  a  slang  phr.  for  (  all's  well  *,  *all 
right  *.  Also  jocularly  all  sereno. 

1856  K.  H.  PIGBY  Leer's  Scat  I.  \\.  161  Well  I  never,  all 
serene,  stunning,,  .and  such   like  phrases.      1859  Hot  ten's    i 
Slfinff  Diet.,  Serene,  all  right;    'its  all  serene',  a  street    , 
phrase  of  very  modern  adoption,  the  burden  of  a  song.   1873 
Routkdge's  Ev.  Boy*s  Ann.  378/1  'All  serene,  Ben1,  was 
the  general  reply.     1901  F.  HUME  Golden  Wang-ko  i,  'All    , 
sereno  ! '  sung  out  Teddy. 

4.  An  honorific  epithet  given  to  a  reigning  prince 
(esp.  of  Germany),  formerly  also  to  a  member  of  a 
royal  house,  etc. ;  sometimes  jocularly  applied  to    | 
anything  appertaining  to  a  person  so  designated. 
Also  most  serene  =  med.L.  serenissimus,  It.  serenis- 
simo, F.  strtnissinu,     Cf.  SERENITY  4. 

1503  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxix.  ii  Borne  of  a  princes  most 
serene.  155*  LYNDESAY  Monarche  3074  And  send  one  Mes- 
sage to  the  Quene,  Prayand  hir  Maiestie  serene  That  scho 
wald  [etc.].  1629  MASSINGER  Picture  \.  ii,  You  are  like  me 
a  subject.  Her  more  then  serene  Maiesty  being  present. 
1660  Trial  Regie.  17  A  Warrant  for  the  Execution  of  His 
late  Sacred  and  Serene  Majesty.  1673  OGILBY  Asia.  Ded., 
To  His  Most  Serene, and  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  Charles  II. 
1711  Act  10  Anne  c.  4  The  most  serene  Elector  of  Bruns- 
wick-Lunenburgh.  1740  GRAY  Let,  20  May,  Poems  (1775) 
83  His  Highness  the  Duke  of  Modena.  .laid  his  most  serene 
commands  upon  me  to  write  to  Mr.  West.  1745  H.  WAL- 
POLE  Let.  to  Mann  24  June,  The  Duke  of  Saxe  Weissenfels 
..is  not  of  so  serene  a  house  but  that  he  might  have  known 
something  of  the  motions  of  the  Prussians.  1746  —  Let,  to 
G,  Montagu  17  June,  The  Serene  Hessian  is  gone.  1772 
Ann,  Reg.  153/2  Genoa,  Dec.  26.  On  the  22d  instant,  .died 
.  .the  serene  John  Baptist  Cambiaso,  Doge  of  this  republic. 
1860  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  i.  (1861)  26  There  were  600 
horses  in  the  Serene  stables.  Ibid.  29  The  lovely  sisters. . 
journeyed  to  Hanover,  and  became  favourites  of  the  serene 
house  there  reigning.  1879  BARING-GOULD  Germany  I.  29 
Princes  to  whom  the  predicate  of  durchlaucht  ('  your  serene 
highness ')  is  accorded. 

5.  Drop  serene  \    Milton's  rendering   of  mod.L. 
gutta  serena  amaurosis  :  see  GUTTA*  i  b.     Hence 
allusively  (quot.  1843). 

1667  MILTON  P,  L,  in.  25  So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath 
quencht  thir  Orbs.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  fy  Pr.  i.  ii,  Thick 
serene  opacity,  thicker  than  amaurosis,  veiled  those  smiling 
eyes  of  his  to  Truth. 

6. 


1655  FANSHAWE  tr.  Camoens'  Lusiad  HI.  Iv.  57  Her  plea- 
sant Vale.. Which  Thou,  sweet  Tagus,  waterst  so  serene,    i 
1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  ii.  43  Serene  quoth  Adam,  '  Lo  1 
'twas  crush'd  by  me  '.     1769  GlUT/ASAcJZ  Ode  93  The  Star    I 
of  Brunswick  smiles  serene.     1847  EMEKSON  Poems,  Thre- 
nody Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  488  Gentlest  guardians  marked  serene 
His  early  hope,  his  liberal  mien. 

B.  sb.  (absol.  use  of  the  adj.).     [Similarly  L. 
serenum  (neut.),  It.  sereno^  OF.  sen,  serain.]  Now 
rare  or  Obs.     a.  A  condition  of  fine  quiet  weather. 

1644  BERING  Prop.  Sacr.  Pref.  b  2,  It  is  indeed  the  present 
issue  of  thunder  and  tempest,  but  was  begotten  in  a  quiet 
serene.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQuaL  (1859)  I.  220  No 
more  than  ye  can  see  the  gloom  of  last  winter  in  the  smiling 
serene  of  a  summer's  evening. 

b.  The  unruffled  expanse  of  clear  sky  or  calm  sea. 

1769  SIR  W.  JONES  Palace  Fortune  Poems  (1777)  a8  And 
twinkling  stars  emhlaz'd  the  blue  serene.  1781  COWPER 
Charity  132  The  bark  that  plows  the  deep  serene.  1812 
BYRON  C/t,  Har.  11.  Ixx,  As  winds  come  whispering  lightly 
from  the  west,  Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep's  serene. 
1834  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Helen  I.  xiii.  279  Not  a  cloud 
obscured  the  deep  serene.  1870  O'SHAUGHNESSY  Epic  of 
Women  172  And  some  have,  .through  the  blue  serene  Gone 
up  to  heaven  and  been  lost. 

C.  Calm  brightness,  quiet  radiance. 

1821  SHELLEY  Epipsych,  506  With  moonlight  patches.. Or 
fragments  of  the  day's  intense  serene.  1863  I.  WILLIAMS 
Baptistery  11.  xxiii.  (1874)  84  Upon  the  dark  and  ruin'd 
scene  Throwing  a  beautiful  serene. 

d.  Serenity,  tranquillity  (of  mind,  conditions, etc.). 

»74»  YOUNG  N't.  Th.  vn.  40  Deep  in  rich  pasture  will  thy 
flocks  complain  ?  Not  so ;  but  to  their  master  is  deny'd  To 
share  their  sweet  serene.  1760-7*  H.  BROOKE  FoolojQual. 
(1809)  IV.  107  The  serene  of  heart-felt  happiness  has  little 
of  adventure  in  it.  1762-9  FALCONER  Shipwr.  \.  127  The 
calm  domestic  scene  Had  o'er  hie  temper  breathed  a  gay 
serene.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Guidi  Wind.  u.  335  Be- 
hold, the  people  waits,  Like  God.  As  He,  In  His  serene  of 
might,  So  they,  in  their  endurance  of  long  straits. 

Sere&e  (sfrrn),».  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [ad.  L. 
serendre^  f.  seren-us  SERENE  a.  Cf.  i6th  c.  F.  se- 
rener  (Ronsard).]  trans.  To  make  serene. 
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1.  To  make  (the  sky,  air)  clear,  bright,  and  tran- 
quil, f  Also,  to  clear  from  (cloud).  Also/^. 

1613  J.  DAVIES  Muses  Teares  (Grosart)  15/1  Then  let 
Fates  Snuffes  and  Puffes  as  winds  of  Grace,  Serene  the 
Heauen  of  your  Maiestick  Face.  1639  SALTMARSHE  Pract. 
Policy  a,  If  your  businesse  be  perplexed  and  obscure. .  the  best 
course  heere  for  clearing  and  serening,  is  to  divide  the  parts 
that  are  mingled  and  more  obscure.  1655  FANSHAWE  tr. 
Camoens'  Lnsiad  it.  xxiv.  178  She,  where  she  passes,  makes 
the  Wind  to  lye  With  gentle  motion,  and  serenes  the  skye. 
a  1711  KEN  Edmund  roe*.  Wks.  1721  II.  322  Heav'n  which 
before  in  Rivulets  ran  down,  Its  Face  seren'd,  clear  from  all 
cloudy  Frown.  1747  MALLET  Amyntor  fy  Theodora  m.  42 
As  Reason  thus  the  mental  storm  seren 'd.  1828  Blackiv. 
A  fag.  XXIII.  486  Homer  and  Shakspeare.  .so  far  from  being 
unfit  for  the  gross  atmosphere  of  human  nature,  ..soared 
through  it  like  eaglesj.  .serened  It  like  a  calm. 


f  c.  To  expose  to  the  air  (articles  suspected  of 
infection).     Obs. 


tranquil,     f  Also,  to  render   free  from   (anything 
that  perturbs). 

1654  WHITI.OCK  Zootomia  226  This  temper  Serenes  the 
Suule  from  Passion.  1707  NOKKIS  Treat.  Humility  viii.  335 
It  calms  and  serenus  the  regions  of  the  breast.  1742  YOUNG 
Nt.  Th.  vn.  1465  Hope,  like  a  cordial,.  .Man's  heart,  at 
once,  inspirits,  and  serenes.  1854  BAILEY  Festiis  (ed.  5)  164 
Thus  serened,  speak  on. 

absol.  1830  Black-v.  Mag.  XXVIII.  SS6  Something  that 
serenes  or  troubles,  soothes  or  jars. 

b.  To  make  (the  countenance,  brow)  calm,  un- 
ruffled, or  cheerful. 

1648-99  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  xv.  ccxvii.  (1702)  237  When 
he  seren'd  his  Father's  gloomy  Frown.  1718  POPE  Iliad 
xv.  178  While  a  Smile  serenes  his  awful  I!ruw.  1813  T. 
BUSHY  Lucre  tins  m.  316  While  Air,  all  calm  and  gentle, 
soothes  the  breast,  Serenes  the  face,  and  lulls  the  soul  to  rest. 

Serene,  obs.  form  of  SIKEN. 

Serenely  (s/rrnli),  adv.  [f.  SERENE  a.  +  -LY-.] 
In  a  serene  manner. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  i.  iii.  §  13  It  being  impossible, 
that  Men  should,  without  Shame  or  Fear,  confidently  and 
serenely  break  a  Rule,  which  they  could  not  but  evidently 
know,  that  God  had  set  up.  1704-9  Po?it  Auiuntn  13  Now 
setting  Phcebus  shone  serenely  bright.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr. 
Rev.  I.  vn.  xi,  She.. stands  alone,  her  hands  serenely 
crossed  on  her  breast.  1880  '  OUIDA  '  Moths  1. 9  Lady  Dolly 
smiled  serenely  on  the  person  who  glided  to  her  elbow. 

Sereiieiiess  (s/rrn,nt's).  rare.  [-NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  serene  ;  serenity. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  I.  v.  n  A  man  that,  .labours  to 
approue  himselfe  in  the  serenenessu  of  a  healthful  Con- 
science. 1711  _R.  KEITH  tr.  T.  a  Kempis,  Solil.  Soul  xvi. 
233  But  now  in  the  Sereneness  of  my  Mind,  and  in  the 
Quiet  of  Solitude,  I  was  in  a  Capacity  to  see  and  reflect. 
1876  ULACKIE  Songs  Relig.  9  With  a  smile  of  cold  serene- 
ness,  Came  the  Sadducee. 

t  b.  as  a  title  =  SERENITY  4.  Obs. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Serene,'Y\\c  Emperor,,  .in  treat- 
ing with  them,  uses  Electoral  Sereneness  or  Serenity  to  the 
Electors;  and  Ducal  Sereneness  to  the  other  Princes. 

t  Se'reness J.  Obs.    In  4  ser(e)nes.    [f.  SERE 
a.-  +  -NESS.]     Diversity,  variety. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  368  pe  werld  i  call  wit  min  entens  pe 


data  varictate\.     a  1340  HAMTOLE  Psalter  xliv.  15  Vmcled 
in  sernesis  [Vulg.  circumamicta  varietaiibus\. 

Se'reness2.  [f.  SERE  a.i  +  -NESS.]  The  quality 
of  being  sere,  or  dry  and  withered. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  45^/2  Seernesse  \v.r.  sernesse],  or  up- 
dryynge  of  treys  or  herbis,  ariditas,  marcor.  1530  PALSGR. 
269/2  Serenesse  drinesse,  sec/tcvr.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  ix.  xii.  §141  Wherin  he  seemed  to  forget.. the  sear- 
nessc  of  his  body,  and  the  greennesse  of  his  Grandchild 
yong  Richard.  1660  HEXHAM  u,  Dorheydt  ofte  Dorri- 
gheydt)  Drienesse,  Searenesse,  or  Witherednesse. 

t  Sere-nify,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  med.L. 
sercnificare  to  make  serene :  see  SERENE  a.  and 
-FY.]  intr.  To  become  serene. 

x6ia  tr.  Benvenut(?s  Passenger  \.  iv.  243  It's  now  the  fairc, 
virrailion,  pleasant  spring,  When  meadowes  laugh,  and 
heaven  serenefies. 

It  Sereni'SSime,  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [a.  F.  sere- 
nissitne  (i5th  c.),  ad.  It.  serenissimo  or  L.  sere- 
nissir/ius,  superl.  of  It.  sererto,  L.  serenus  SEHENE 
a.~\  *  Most  serene ' ;  an  honorific  epithet  bestowed 
on  certain  princes.  Also  s6.t  one  so  entitled. 

1624  Brief  Inform^  Palatinate  5  The  Serenissime  Prince 
and  Lord  Lewis  King  of  Hungary.  1881  LA  K  WOOD  Loud. 
Parks  xvi.  328  He  showed  his  prowess  to.. foreign  princes 
and  German  serenissimes. 

!!  Sereni  SSimo,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  PI.  -i,  also 
-o*s.  [It. :  see  prec.]  —  prcc. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBEKT  Trav.  (1677)  140  The  Tiara  which 
was  worn  by  Serenissimo 's.  1671  iT.Nieretnberg's  Temporal 
*f  Eternal  HI.  vi.  272  (Stanf.)  How  many  are  called  Sere- 
nissimi,  who  have  their  understanding  darkened. 

t  Sereni'SSimOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  'L.sere- 
nissim-tis  (see  above)  +  -pus.]  -SERENISSIME  a. 

16*3  COCKERAM  i,  Serenissiw0uit  most  famous,  a  terme 
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SERES. 

applyed  to  Kings.  1629  R  JONSON  New  Inn  u.  ii,  Mates- 
tiquc  Pru,  and  Serenissimous  Pru. 

t  Sere'nitude.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  sercn-us 
SEHENE  a.  +  -TUDK.]  Serenity. 

1672  Wottoris  Rcliij.,  Educ.  79  From  which..  I  am  wont 
to  hope.. will  flow  a  future  quietude  and  serenitude  [(1651) 
325  and  (1654)  294  Serenity]  in  the  Affections. 

Serenity  (s/re-niti).  Also  6  -yte,  6-7  -itie. 
[a.  F.  strtniti)  ad.  L.  serenitast  f.  sercn-us  :  see 
SERENE  a.  and  -ITV.] 

1.  Clear,  fair  and  calm  weather ;   clearness  and 
stillness  of  air  and  sky. 

1538  STARKEV  England  64  The  sone  communyth  hys  per- 
fectyon  at  al  tymys  to  thes  inferyor  thynyys..as  wel  in 
cloudysas  in  serenytc.  1594  Asiu.EVtr.  Loys  Le  Roy  42  In 
Syria,  and  Egipt,  where  by  the  serenitie  of  the  summer 
season,  almost  all  the  starres  are  cleerely  seen.  1669  STURM Y 
Mariner's  Mag,  v.  v.  19  There  is  never  no  Rain,  Dew,  Hail, 
Snow,  or  Wind,  but  still  a  clear  serenity.  1748  Ansans  Voy. 
i.  viii.  108  The  serenity  of  the  iky  was  suddenly  changed. 
1820  \V.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  15  One  of  those  sudden 
storms  that  will  sometimes  break  in  upon  the  serenity  of  a 
summer  voyage.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  v.  40  No  breath 
disturbed  the  perfect  serenity  of  the  night. 

2.  Tranquillity,  peacefulness  (of  conditions,  etc.}. 
Sometimes  with  express  reference  to  sense  i. 

a  1635  NAUMON/VVIA-W.  Reg.  (Arb.)  32  Untill  the  tenth  of 
her  reujn  her  times  were  calm  and  serene,  though  sometimes 
a  little  over-cast, ..  For  the  clouds  of  Spain,  and  vapours  of 
the  Holy  League,  began  then  to  disperse  and  threaten  her 
serenity.  1647  CLAKKNUOX  Hist.  Rcl\  i.  §  173  There  being 
now  bo  great  a  serenity  in  all  his  dominions.  1820  SCOTT 
Monast.  xxx,  'The  serenity  of  Heaven  ',  she  .said,  '  is  abuvi: 
me  ;  the  sounds  which  are  around  are  but  those  of  earth  and 
earthly  pa.vsion.'  1867  H.  MACMII.LAN  Bibk  Teath.iv.  (1870) 
65  The  weary,  careworn  spirit  bathes  in  the  serenity  of  the 
silence. 

b.  transf.  Appearance  of  reposefulness. 

1849  RUSKIN  Sc::  Lamps  iii.  §  17.  83  The  desirableness  of 
serenity  in  plane  surfaces. 

3.  Cheerful  tranquillity  (of  mind,  temper,  coun- 
tenance, etc.). 

1599  Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Words  w.  Eccl.  Inog.  (1853)  II. 
77  His  serenitie  of  mind  was  alwayes  alike,  a  1631  DONNE 
Serin.  Ivi.  (1640)  566  This . .  is  that  Screnitas  Consciend\r, . . 
that  calme  and  serenity,  that  acquiescence,  and  security  of 
the  Conscience,  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  {f  9  1!)'  de- 

;rees  he  lost  that  temper  and  serenity  of  mind  he  had  been 
tfore  master  of.  1690  LOCKK  Hunt.  L'mi.  i.  iii.  §  9,  I  can- 
not see  how  any  Men,  should  ever  transgress  those  Moral 
Rules,  with  Confidence,  and  Serenity,  were  they  innate,  and 
stamped  upon  their  Minds.  1794  MKS.  RAIK.LIFFK  Mysf. 
Udolpho  iii,  When  he  returned,  his  countenance  had  re- 
covered its  usual  serenity.  1855  HREWSTEK  Newton  I.  xii. 
310  Though  milled  for  a  moment,  Newton's  excellent  temper 
soon  recovered  its  serenity.  1899  DOYLE  Duet  (1909)  123/1 
She  faced  the  future  with  a  sweet  serenity. 

4.  A  title  of  honour  given   to  reigning  princes 
and  other  dignitaries.     (So  L.  Serenitast  applied 
to  the  Roman  emperor,  the  Pope,  bishops,  etc., 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Hmvlat  579  Next  the  souerane  signewas 
sekirly  sene,  That  seruit  his  serenite  euer  seruable.  1596 
DALRY.MPLE  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  296  Quhilk  gif  jour  Sere- 
nitie plesandlie  accepte.  1613  I!.  CAKIER  in  Buctleuch  MSS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  142  Do  such  good  offices  with  her 
Serenity  as  the  Catholics  may  continue  that  good  hope  of 
her.  1693  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2878/2  His  Serenity  [the  Doge 
of  Venice]  continues  still  at  the  Lido.  1707  J.  STEVENS  tr. 

guevcdo's  Coin.  Wks.  (1709)  452  They  could,  .acquaint  his 
srenity  [the  Duke  of  Genoa].  1848  THACKERAY  I'' an.  Fair 
Ixiii,  The  army  was  exhausted  in  providing  guards  of 
honour  for  the  Highnesses,  Serenities,  and  Excellencies  who 
arrived  from  alt  quarters.  1865  Daily  Tel,  7  Nov.  6/4  The 
discreet  policy  adopted  by  their  Serenities  the  Doges  of 
Venice.  1880  DISRAELI  Endyni.  I.v.  50  A  German  Serenity 
was  her  delight. 

Sereiiize,  V-  rare.  [f.  SEBENE  a.  +  -IZE. 
Stressed  se'renize  or  serc'nize.~\  trans.  To  make 
serene.  Hence  Serenizing  ppl.  a. 

1598  TOFTE  Alba  (1880)  66  This  my  Icarian  soaring  (boue 
my  reach)  (Through  Beautie,  serenising  fals  my  Hart).  1612 
J.  DAVIES  Muse's  Sacrif.  (Grosart)  33/1  And  being  Grace 
and  Goodnesse  most  abstract,  How  can  I,  wanting  both, 
serenize  thee?  1865  Reader  n  Feb.  157/3  The  sweet,  seren- 
izing  scenery  of  the  Thames. 

11  SerenO  (s^r/'no).  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  night- 
watchman. 

1897  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIX.  593/1  The  foot-falls  of  the 
faithful  sereno  still  lingered,  echoing  down  the  solitary 
street.  1904  W.  CHURCHILL  Crossing  m.  vii.  493  A  sereno 
.  .was  crying  the  hour. 

t  Serenous,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  L.  seren  us 
SERKNE  a.  +  -oua.]  =  SERENE  a.  I. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in.  67  In  lond  plesaunl  &  serenous 
they  cheue  In  euery  kynde. 

II  Seres  (sl»*«z),  //.  [L.  Serfs  (Gr.-  2%>«s)» 
whence  sericunt  SILK.]  The  name  of  a  people 
anciently  inhabiting  some  part  of  Eastern  Asia 
(prob.  China),  whose  country  was  believed  to  be  the 
original  home  of  silk.  Hence  f  the  Seres  woo/,  silk . 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alejc.  3956  A  sertane  folke  was  in  J>al  soile 
I'at  Serres  ere  callid,  And  all  be  lyndis  in  ^at  land  with 
leves  as  wolle.  1580  I.YLY  Evghues  (Arb.)  388  Yet  often- 
times the  softnesse  of  Woollt  which  the  Seres  sende,  sticketh 
so  fast  to  the  skinne,  that.. it  fetcheth  bloud.  1587  GREENE 
Euphues'  Censure  (1634)  C4b,  A  worme  that  freueth  like 
the  Seres  woole.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  11.  169  How  the 
Seres  spin  Their  fleecy  forests  in  a  slender  twine.  184* 
Smith's^  Diet.  Grk.  «V  Row.  Antiq,  s.v.  SericutM,  Many  af 
those  [silksj  produced  by  the  industry  and  taste  of  the  Seres. 


SBBESITH. 

t  Se'resith.  [f.  SEEK  at  +  SITHE  sb.1]  Several 
times. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7066  Par  was  slain  o  bam . .  Aght  hundret 
sith  sexti  sexti  and  ten,  O  thusands  herewith  o  buir  men. 

tSe'rety.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  quot.  seer-,  [f. 
SERE  a.2  +  -TY.]  Variety. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4654  For  many  seerties  we  sect 
['!  read  he  set]  bat  sysed  all  £e  werde. 

Sereu(h)ful,  obs.  forms  of  SORROWFUL. 

Se-reverence,  variant  of  SIR-REVERENCE. 

tSere*w(e.  Farriery.  Obs.  [a.  F.  sttros, 
t  surot  (i3th  c.  souros),  f.  sur  upon  +  os  bone.]  A 
bony  excrescence  on  the  leg  of  a  horse. 

1523  FiTZHiiRB.  Husb.  §  96  A  serewe  is  an  yll  soraunce, 
and  is  lyke  a  splent,  but  it  is  a  lyttell  longer  and  more,  and 
lyeth  vppe  to  the  knee  on  the  inner  syde.  And  some  horses 
hnue  a  throu^he  serewe  on  bothe  sydes  of  the  legge.  1610 
MAKKHAM  Maister-Teece  n.  Ixiv.  326  Of  the  Screw,  or 
therrow  Splent.  Although  diuers  of  our  Farriers  do  dis- 
tinguish, .betwixt  a  screw  and  a  splent,  saying,  that  the 
screw  is  euer  of  the  out-side  of  the  leg,  as  the  splent  is  of  the 
inside;  yet.. the  disease.. is  all  of  one.  [Echoed  by  later 
writers.] 

Serewe,  Sereyn,  obs.  ff.  SORROW,  SIREN. 

Serf  (s5jf).  [a.  OF.  serf:— I,,  seru-um  slave; 
cf.  Sp.  sicn'o,  Pg.,  It.  servo.] 

Not  in  Johnson.  Todd  1818  has  *  Serf%  a  slave.  Not  in 
use  \  with  quot.  from  Hume  1761  (see  2  b). 

f  1.  A  slave,  bondman.     Also  fig.  Obs, 

1483  CAXTON Golden  Leg.  101/2  Who  so  loueth  the  rychessys 
of  thys  world  he  is.  .bonde  and  serf  in  kepyng  the  ryche.sse. 
Ibid.  243/2  There  was  a  yong  man  which  was  serf  and  bonde 
to  a  yonge  lady.  1484  —  Chivalry  15  Vf  thou  be  wycked 
thou  aughte^t  to  be  put  under  a  serf  or  bonde  man. 

2.  A  person  in  a  condition  of  servitude  or  modi- 
fied slavery,  distinguished  from  what  is  properly 
called  '  slavery '  in  that  the  services  due  to  the 
master,  and  his  power  of  disposal  of  his  'serf1, 
arc  more  or  less  limited  by  law  or  custom. 

In  moit  of  the  typical  examples  of  serfdom,  the  serf  was 
'  attached  to  the  soil '  (adscriftns  glebs),  \.  e.  he  could  not  be 
removed  (except  by  manumission)  from  the  lord's  land,  and 
was  transferred  with  it  when  it  passed  to  another  owner. 
This  feature  is  often  assigned  as  the  distinctive  mark  of 
'  serfdom '  as  opposed  to  '  slavery  ',  and  is  popularly  appre- 
hended as  an  essential  part  of  the  notion. 

a.  In  the  1 7-1 8th  c.  used  (after  Fr.  example) 
with  reference  to  the   contemporary  condition  of 
the  lower  class  of  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  esp.   in  parts  of  Germany, 
in   Denmark,    Poland,    and    Russia.     Now   used 
Hist,   with   the   same    application ;    chiefly   with 
reference    to   Russia,   where   the   serfs    were    not 
emancipated  until  1861,  while  elsewhere  in  Europe 
serfdom  ceased  to  exist  early  in  the  I9th  century. 

1611  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <$•  Comtttw.  75  [France!,  As  for 
Serfes,  Slaues  or  Villaines,  they  are  Domtsticke,  and  serue 
vppou  baser  condition,  for  Wages  and  Victuals.  Ibid.  76 
Neither  the  Subiect  nor  the  Serf  are  bound  to  go  to  the 
warres,  but  only  the  vassal  I.  1761  HUME  Hut.  Eng.  (1762) 
I.  App.  i.  151  There  were  two  kinds  of  slaves  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons;  household  slaves,. .and  prandial  or  rustic... 
These  latter  resembled  the  serfs,  which  are  at  present  met 
with  in  Poland,  Denmark  and  some  places  in  Germany. 
1784  W.  COXE  Trav.  L  viii.  I.  129  The  peasants  in  Poland, 
as  in  all  feudal  governments,  are  serfs  or  slaves.  1797  Encycl. 
Brit,  (ed.  3)  XVI.  571  The  subordination  of  ranks  was  more 
complete  [among  the  Russians]  than  in  any  other  European 
nation  ;  but  with  this  simplicity  peculiar  to  them  and  the 
Poles,  that  they  had  but  three  ranks,  the  sovereign,  the 
noblesse  or  gentry,  and  the  serfs.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  iv.  vt 
Lower  than  the  Portuguese  or  the  Poles,  the  serfs  of  Russia, 
or  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples.  1861  BRIGHT  Sp.,  Amer.  4  Dec. 
(1876)  90  (In  Russia]  twenty-three  millions  of  human  beings, 
lately  serfs,  little  better  than  real  slaves,  have  been  raised  to 
the  ranks  of  freedom.  1880  'OuiDA1  Motfts  II.  381  You  have 
no  serfs  now,  even  in  Russia. 

b.  Used  by  modern  writers  with  reference  to 
mediaeval  Europe. 

In  English  Law  Latin  the  terms  corresponding  to  the 
modern  use  of  serf  were  nativity  (NATIVE  sb,  i,  NEIF), 
villantts  (VILLEIN),  and  occasionally  servus.  The  OE. 
THEOW,  and  the  servus  of  Domesday  Book,  are  usually 
rendered  *  slave*. 

1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1762)  I.  App.  ii.  404  A  great  part 
of  them  were  serfs,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery  or 
villainage.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  iv.  v,  A  half-clothed 
serf  was  all  their  train.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  §  4.  240 
By  this  entire  detachment  of  the  serf  from  actual  dependence 
on  the  land,  the  manorial  system  was  even  more  radically 
changed  than  by  the  rise  of  the  serf  into  a  copyholder.  1895 
W.  J.  CORBETT  in  Soc.  Eng.  v.  (1902)  II.  140  As  the  tone  of 
society  became  gentlefj  the  lords  naturally  had  a  tendency 
to  free  their  serfs;.. in  the  eyes  of  the  law  the  villeins 
remained  serfs. 

c.  gen. 

1908  G.  A.  SMITH  in  Expositor  Sept.  268  The  people  they 
[the  Israelites]  conquered  became  their  serfs. 

d.  transf.  andyf^. 

1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C  i.  ii.  22  The  serf  to  custom 
points  his  finger  at  the  slave  to  fashion.  1854  LOWELL 
Keats  Wks.  1890  I,  245  As  soon  as  we  have  discovered  the 
word  for  our  joy  or  sorrow  we  are  no  longer  its  serfs,  but  its 
lords. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  simple  attrib.  and  appositive, 
as  serf-class^  -girl,  -population,  -system,  -tenant  \ 
objective,  as  serf-emancipation,  -owner. 


1878  M.  A,  Bw>wy  u_ 


Nottisckda.  i,  Then.. 


would  I  Brightly  hide  the  *serf-girl's  sombre  garb.  1860 
GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  clxxvii.  213  The  mortifi- 
cations and  sufferings  which  might  have  been  brought  on 
aristocratic  *serf-owners.  1852  GROTE  Greece  11.  Ixxiv.  IX. 
423  The  *serf- population  which  tilled  the  fields.  1885  MABEL 
COLLINS  Prettiest  Woman  v,  There  are  still  the  remains  of 
the  *serf  system.  1887  Encycl,  Brit.  XXII.  136/2  Under 
the  developed  regime  of  feudalism, ..the  *serf-tenant  has 
become  simply  a  tributary  under  various  appellations. 

Serf,  obs.  form  of  SEBVE  z;.i 

Serfage  (saufed^).    [f.  SERF  +  -AGE;  cf.  SER- 

VAGE.] 

1.  =  SERFDOM. 

1775  DE  LOLME  Eng.  Const.  \.  ii.  (1784)  27  When  the 
English  villeins  were  freed  from  serfage.  1816  SOUTHEV  in 
Life  (1249)  IV.  204,  I  am  now  in  a  manner  attached  to  the 
soil  by  a  sort  of  moral  and  intellectual  serfage.  1868  ROGERS 
Pol.  Econ.  ix.  (1876)  87  Serfage  was  extinguished,  and  an 
influential  class  of  yeomanry.. arose.  1884  Manch.  Exant. 
1 4  July  6/1  The  political  serfage  of  long  generations.  1903 
COLLINS  in  Camb.  Mod.  Hist,  1 1.  xvii.  601  In  Denmark  they 
[the  peasants]  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  practice 
of  commendation,  which  ended,  .in  a  widespread  system  of 
serfage. 

2.  The  body  of  serfs  collectively,  the  serf-class. 
1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  i.  34  The  wretched  serfage  who 

were  driven  into  the  field. 

Serfdom  (saufdam).  [f.  SERF  + -DOM.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  serf,  bondage. 

1850  MRS.  BROWNING  //.  Powers  Grk.  Slave  10  Break  up 
ere  long  The  serfdom  of  this  world  !  1856  FROUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  1.  13  Thus  serfdom  had  merged  into  free  servitude. 
1861  BRIGHT  Sp.,  Amer.  4  Dec.  (1876)  90  The  present 
Emperor  of  Russia,  .has  insisted  upon  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dpm  in  that  empire.  1866  Gt:o.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  Hi,  The 
Tories  were  far  from  being  all  oppressors,  disposed  to  grind 
down  the  working  classes  into  serfdom.  1899  Westtn.  Gaz. 
12  June  8/1  Exactly  one  hundred  years  ago  (June  13, 1799)  the 
last  survival  of  serfdom  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  swept 
away  by  the  Act  which  declared  the  colliers  *  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  Scotland  '  free  from  the  servile  yoke 
under  which  for  several  centuries  they  had  groaned. 

*>•/£•• 

1875  Jo\VErr/Yrt/<7  (ed.  2}  III.  470  His  soul  is  full  of  mean- 
ness and  serfdom — the  best  elements  in  him  are  enslaved. 
1876  MELLOR  Priesthood  ii,  At  length  the  laity  sank  into  the 
most  abject  spiritual  serfdom. 

Serfe,  serfF,  obs.  forms  of  SERVE  z*.1 
Serfhood  (so'jfhud).   [f.  SERF  +  -HOOD.]    The 

collective  body  of  serfs. 
1841  Blackw.  Mag.  L.  550  The  Serfhood  of  Russia  is  a 

remarkable  feature  in  her  constitution.    1848  MRS.  JAMESON 

Sacr.  <5-  Leg.  Art  (1850)  266   While   knighthood   had   its 

St.  George,  serfhood  had  its  St.  Nicholas. 

Serfiee,  obs.  form  of  SERVICE. 

Serfish  (saufij),  a.  [f.  SERF  +  -JSH  i.]  Having 
the  (debasing)  qualities  of  one  in  a  servile  condition; 
characteristic  of  a  serf.  Hence  Se'rfisliiiess. 

1879  Echo  18  Apr.  1/4  The  negroes,  either  through  serfish 
instincts,  from  intimidation,  or  from  a  not  unfounded  belief 
that  their  interests  are  identical,  are  voting  with  their  old 
masters.  1906  MACKINNON  Hist. Mod. Liberty  1. 145  There 
is  no  spirit  of  self-assertion  in  these  serfish  centuries  to 
aspire  to  self-government.  1906  Athenseutn  5  May  539/1 
The  absence  of  allusion  to'seriishness'in  the  second  volume 
[of  Mackinnon]. 

Se-rfism.  rare.  [f.  SERF  +  -ISM.]  The  state 
of  things  characterized  by  the  existence  of  serfs. 

1849  Blackw.  Mag.  LXVI.  592  No  man.. can  possibly 
sympathise  with  despotism,  serfism,  and  that  enormous 
stretch  of  feudal  power  which  is  given  to  a  privileged  class. 

Serfship  (saufjip).   [f.  SERF  + -SHIP.]  Serfdom. 

1830  GALT  in  Frasers  Ma^.  II.  446  In  those  countries 
where  serfship  exists— ^in  Russia,  for  instance.  1854  H.  MIL- 
LER Sch.  ff  Schm.  xiv.  305  note,  [Scotch  colliers.]  Their 
slavery  seems  not  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient 
times  of  general  serfship,  but  to  have  originated  in  compara- 
tively modern  acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament. 

Sergancie,  -gant(e :  see  SERGEAKCY,  SERGEANT. 

Sergans,  -gantz,  -ganz,  obs.  pi.  ff.  SERGEANT. 

Serge  (said^).  Forms :  4-6,  8  sarge,  6  surge, 
7  searge,  sierge,  serg,  sharge,  6-  serge,  [a. 
OF.  serge  t  sarge  (mod.F.  serge]  =  Pr.  serga,  sargua, 
Pg.,  Catal.  sarja,  Sp.  sarga,  Rumanian  sdrica  :— 
popular  L.  *sdrica  =  class.  L.  serica  (lana)  :  see 
SERIC  a.  and  SILK.  From  Fr.  the  word  has  passed 
into  all  the  Teut.  langs. :  G.  sarscket  serge,  Du. 
sargiS)  Da.  sars,  sarge,  Sw.  sars. 

The  material  originally  designated  by  the  name  must  have 
been  silk,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  early 
English  (and  app.  not  in  the  Romanic)  uses  of  the  word. 
But  names  of  textile  fabrics  often  come  to  be  applied  to 
materials  cheaper  and  coarser  than  those  which  they  origin- 
ally designated.] 

1.  A  woollen  fabric,  the  nature  of  which  has 
probably  differed  considerably  at  different  periods. 
Before  the  i6th  c.  it  is  mentioned  chiefly  as  ma- 
terial for  hangings,  bed-covers,  and  the  like; 
afterwards  it  is  often  referred  to  as  worn  by  the 
poorer  classes  (both  men  and  women),  perh.  rather 
on  account  of  its  durability  than  of  its  price,  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  extremely  low.  The  name 
now  denotes  a  very  durable  twilled  cloth  of 
worsted,  or  with  the  warp  of  worsted  and  the  woof 
of  wool,  extensively  used  for  clothing  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Certain  imported  varieties  were  formerly  known  by  French 
designations  indicating  the  place  of  manufacture,  as  serge 
df  Ghent*  s.  de  Nistiies,  s.  de  Ro(n)ant  j.  de  Shaloon. 


SEKGEANCY. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Kiil.'s  T.  1710  The  Citee  large,  Hanged 
with  clooth  of  gold,  and  nat  with  sarge.  1491  Acta  Dowiii. 
Condi.  (rSjo)  228/2,  xxij  coveringis  of  beddis  of  sarge,  price 
x  h.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Kiclialay's  Voy.  i.  viiu  8  Som 
peece  of  a  white  sarge  or  blanket.  16*0  Reg.  Privy  Council 
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,     1648  in  Magrath  Flemings  Oxf.  (O.H.S.)  I.  391  For  8  ya.  & 
I    halfe  of  serge  de  roan  for  sute.  .02  ii  oo.     1649  J-  MASTER 
in  Arckzol.  Cant.  XV.  182  For  3  ya.  3  quar.  of  serge  d*e 
shaloon  at  6»  ye  yard.     1683  Repr.  Ad-vantages   Manuf. 
Woollen-cloath  4  That  sort  of  Serges  called  Stirling  Serges. 
Ibid.  5  Mixt  SeargeSj  Cloath-Searges,  and  these  called  in 
France  Searge  de   Nismes.     1695  MOTTEUX  tr.  St.  Olon's 
Morocco  138  Serges  de  Nismes,  Fustians  and  Dimities  of 
Montpeljer.   1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Serg-e, . .  a  Woollen  cross'd 
j    Stuff,  manufactured  on  a  Loom  with  four  Treddles,  after  the 
j     Manner  of  Rateens,  and  other  cross'd  Stuffs.     1757  DYER 
i    Fleece  m.  576  The  Dune  and  Rother,  who  have  won  The 
serge  and  kersie  to  their  blanching  streams.     1835  LYTTON 
Ricnzi  i.  i,  The  long  loose  gown  and  the  plain  tunic,  both 
;    of  dark-grey  serge.     1861  Our  Engl.Home  174  The  walls 
;    [of  a  bedroom,  temp.  Q.  Eliz.]  were  hung  with  say,  or  the 
I    scarlet  serge  of  Ghent.     1882  Miss  BRADDON  J/r.  Royal  II. 
|    x.  221  Mopsy  and  Dopsy  were  dressed  in  home-made  gowns 
,     of  dark  brown  serge.     1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet, 
j     Needlework  443'1'here  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  cloth 
!    known  as  Serge,  viz.  French  Flannel  Serge..;  the  Serge  de 
j     lierri,.. Witney  Serges,.. and   Pompadour  Flannel  Serges. 
1888  (see  navy  bine  NAVY*  6]. 

b.  A  garment  made  of  serge. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  L<nve  C.  in.  93  They  slewe  two 
j  of  the  watch,  hauing  gotten  for  their  pames,  three  cloaks, 
one  Cushin  and  a  Sarge.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  Way  Navy  43 
Many  of  them  tore  off  their  serges  and  cast  themselves 
recklessly  overside.  1906  Daily  Ckron.  17  Oct.  6/6  'Serges' 
—as  the  loose-fitting  jacket  is  termed  in  the  [police]  force. 

c.  transf.  vn&fig. 

"599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  ui.  ii,  I  wonder  at  nothing 
i  more  then  our  gentlemen-ushers  that  will  suffer  apiece  of  serge, 
j  or  perpetitana,  to  come  into  the  presence.  1654  WHITLOCK 
Zootomia  320  Let  your  black  Serge  pore  on  Books,  it  is  not 
J  for  Scarlet  Uoyes,  to  task  themselves  to  such  serious  spend- 
!  ings  of  their  time. 

t  2.   Used  to  translate  L.  sagum,  in  Vulg.  with 
•    the  sense  of  curtain.     Cf.  SAY  sb.1  2. 

1382  WYCUF  Exod.  xxvi.  8  The  lengthe  of  the  too  sarge 
shal  haue  thretti  cubitis,  and  the  brede  foure;  euen  mesure 
i    shal  be  of  alle  the  sarges  [MS.  E.  pr.  m.  say.  -says]. 

3.  Silk  serge :  a  silk  fabric  twilled  in  the  manner 
of  serge,  used  for  linings  of  coats,  and  formerly 
for  mantles.     Also  f  serge  du  soy  ( =  Fr.  serge  de 
soie], 

1844  Ladies*  Hand-bk.  Haberdashery  15  Serge.. is  of 
various  colors  and  qualities  ;  it  is  known  by  its  being  a  stout 
silk  with  a  very  fine  twill.  1853  PERKINS  Haberdashery 
(ed.  8)  112  Serge  is  a  stout  twilled  silk. .usually  sold  for 
lining  the  skirts,  cuffs,  and  padded  parts  of  coats.  1876 
PLANCHE  Cycl.  Costume  I.  450  A  silken  stuff  called  'serge- 
dusoy '  was  used  in  the  last  century  for  coats  by  the  com- 
monalty. 

4.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.     Made  of  serge. 
1608  MIDDLETON  Trick  to  catch  Old  One.  i.  iv,  He  in  the 

uneven  beard  and  serge  cloak.  1685  Rec.  Scott.  Clotk 
Mamtf.  New  Mills  (S.H.S.)  105  Ane  searge  justicoat.  1690 
CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1698)  10  Let  us  ask. .whether  gentle- 
women in  those  days  would  not  esteem  themselves  well 
cloathed  in  a  Serge  gown,  which  a  chamber  maid  now  will 
be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  xiv, 
A  serge  covering.. concealed  the  contents  of  the  basket. 
1880  '  OUIDA  '  Mot/ts  I.  60  A  white  serge  frock. 

humorous.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  £Y,  iv.  viL  27  Ah  tbou 
Say,  thou  Surge,  nay  thou  Buckram  Lord. 

5.  Comb.t  as  serge-doth,  -clothier^  -maker ^  -manu- 
facture,  -market^   -weaver.     Also   t  serge-wale, 

?  a  striped  serge  (see  WALE  sd.). 

c  1430  LVDC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  201  Lych  a  *seerge 
cloth  hire  nekke  is  clene.  18*9  LAMB  Let.  to  Criltman 
30  Nov.,  A  fall  in  serge  cloth  was  expected.  1707  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  4377/4  William  Crooke,.  .*Serge-CIothier.  1689 
Ibid.  No.  2420/4  Richard  Richardson ..  had  a  Box  of  "Serge 
Makers  Paper  sent  by  his  Wagoner.  1822  LYSONS  Magna 
Brit.  VI.  Devonsh.  p.  cccii,  At  Honiton  there  is  only  one 
serge-maker.  1742  DC  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I.  310 
Here  we  see  the  first  of  the  *Serge -manufacture  of  Devon- 
shire. Ibid.  324  The  *Serge-market  held  here  every  Week. 
1682  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1762/4  Stolen,  .several  Pieces  of  Rich 
Silk  Druggets,  *Serge-WaIe,  Thred  Druggets.  1703  Ibid. 
No.  3920/4  Tho.  Noble,,  .a  *Serge- Weaver  by  Trade. 

Serge  :  see  CIEEGE,  SEABCE  vn  SEARCH  sb.1  and  v. 
Sergeancy,  seijeancy  (saudgansi).    Hist. 

Forms :  4  sargeancie,  serjancy,sergancie,  7  ser- 
geancy,  serjeancy,  (9  less  correctly  sergeantcy). 
[a.  AF.  sergeancie,  graphic  variant  of  sergeantie 
SERGEANTV.  In  later  use  a  new  formation  on  SER- 
GEANT +  -CY.] 

fl.  The  body  of  sergeants  in  a  country,  the 
sergeant -class.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  13391  note,  pe  ser- 
iauntz  [v.r.  sargeancie]  &  be  archers,  &  opere  noble  arba- 
lasters.  1338  —  Chron.  (1725)  83  Knyght  &  sergeancie  als 
how  mykeTle  bei  helde. 

t2.  The  district  or  province  held  by  or  under 
the  government  of  a  sergeant.  Obs. 

1371  Rolls  of  Par  It.  II.  306/1  Touz  les  Hundrez,  ..Scr- 
jancies,&  Fraunchises.  1464  Ibid.\.  547/2  Eny^Graunte.. 
to  be  had.,  of  the  Sergancie  withynne  our  Counties  of  Not" 
and  Berk'. 

f3.  «  SERGEANTY  i.  Obs. 

i6oa  FULBECKE  \st  Pt.  Parall.  21  Grand  sergeancy,  is 

where  a  man  holdeth  his  lands  or  tenements,  .by  doing  some 
Special!  seruice  to  the  king  in  person.  Ibid.,  Petite  Ser. 
gearicy,  is  where  a  man  holdeth  his  land  of  the  king,  paying 
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yearely  vnto  him  a  bow,  or  a  speare,  or  a  dagger,  or  a  launce, 
or  a  spurre  of  gold  £c.  c  1630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  §  296 
(1810)  306  Lord  Martin  held  this  land. .by  serjeancy. 

4.  The  office  of  a  sergeant  or  a  serjeant  in  various 
senses ;  e.  g.  an  appointment  by  writ  or  patent  of 
the  crown  as  serjeant-at-law;  also  the  commission 
of  sergeant  in  the  army. 

a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1693)  110  Lord  Keeper 
.  .congratulated  their  Adoption  unto  that  Title  of  Serjeancy. 
1814  SCOTT  Jl'av.  vii,  Some  sly  petitions  for  sergeantcies 
and  corporalships.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xn.  ix.  (1872) 
IV.  205  He  did  reward  them  by  present,  by  promotion  to 
sergeantcy. 

Sergeant,  serjeant  (aiidjant),  st>.  Forms : 
a.  3-5  sergeaunte,  3-6  sergant(e,  4  sergiaunt, 
-gond,  -gont(e,  4-5  sergaunt(e,  seregeaun,  4-6 
sarg(e)ante,  -iant,  sergeaunt,  5  sargeande, 
sergend,  -gyaunte,  5-6  sargantt,  -eaunt(e, 
-ent,  sergeand,  6  schargant,  sergeante,  -ent, 
-land,  -iaunte,  6-7  s(e)argeant,  sergiant,  4- 
sergeant.  0.  3-6  seriaunt,  3-7  seriant,  4 
seriont,  4-5  seriaunte,  4-6  sariant,  serieaunt, 
5  ceriawnt,  sariand,  -aunt,  seriauntte,  ser- 
iawnt(e,  serja(u)nte,  5-6  seriand,  -ante,  6 
sereiaunt,  serjeaunt(e,  6-7  sorieant,  serjand, 
-ant,  7  sarient,  sarjant,  sarriant,  5-  serjeant. 
(Down  to  the  I5th  c.  the  t  was  often  omitted  in 
the  plural,  which  therefore  ended  in  -ns,  -nz, 
-nee.)  [a.  OF.  sergent,  serjant  (mod.F.  set-gent) 
~  Pr.  serven-Sj  Sp.  sirviente^  Pg.,  It.  servente 
servant :— L,  sen>icntcmt  pr.  pple.  of  servire  SEHVE 
v.l  The  Fr.  word  has  been  adopted  into  other 
Rom.  langs. :  It.  sergente,  Sp.,  Pg.  sargento  ser- 
geant, Sp.  sergente,  Pg.  sargente  catchpoll. 

Down  to  the  igth  c.  the  a  and  ft  forms  were  used  indis- 
criminately. In  recent  times,  however,  the  spelling  serjeant 
has  come  to  be  generally  adopted  as  the  correct  form  when 
the  word  is  the  designation  of  a  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, while  sergeant  is  the  prevailing  form  in  the  other 
surviving  senses,  and  in  most  of  them  the  only  form  in  use.] 

fl.  A  serving-man,  attendant,  servant.   Obs. 

c  noo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  177  pe  senden  here  sergantes  to 
bringen  iuele  tiSinges.  c  1*50  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
29  Hac  hye  spac  to  bo  serganz  bet  seruede  of  bo  wyne. 
c  1x90  ticket  687  in  5.  Eng.  Leg,  126  On  of  is  senaunz  sat 
a  m;t  be  ;wile  ]?at  men  woke,  a  1300  Flortz  <f  Bl.  665  per 
ben  seriauns  in  be  stage,  pat  serue  be  maidenes  of  parage. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2516  He  [sc.  Abram]  did  to-geder  samen 
his  men,  Thre  hundret  aght  sariants  and  ten  [Vulg.  rema- 
cuios,  Gen.  xiv.  14],  Ibid.  3221  A  sargiant  call  ban  comand 
he  pat  mast  wist  of  his  priuete.  c  1300  Hawelok  2066  Cum 
now  forth  with  me.. And  bine  seriaunz  al  bre.  1303  R. 
BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  2361  5>*f  bou  be  a  seriaunt  And  take 
more  ban  by  cunnaunt..Y  rede  bat  bou  per-of  lete.  c  1330 
Arth.  fy  Merl.  2522  (Kolbing)  On  be  gate  loude  bai  bete, 
Seriaunce  com  &  hem  in  lete.  1340  Ayenb.  33  And  bis  is  be 
sixte  vice  of  be  kueade  sergonte.  pet  he  fayle)>  er  ban  he 
come.. to  his  terme.  1377  LANCL.  /*.  PI.  B.  in.  216  Ser- 
uantz  [v,r.  Sergauntz]  for  her  seruise..  Taken  Mede  of  here 
maistre.  c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  xii.  323  An  Old  Serjaunt 
he  gan  to  calle,  And  there  him  Comaunded. .  .The  Cristene 
to  kepen  with  ful  gret  honour,  c  1450  Afirtntr  Saluacionn 
(Roxb.)  133  Sho  qwitte  hym  of  awayt  of  hire  ffaders  ser- 
geantz  and  lete  him  out  at  a  wyndowe. 

t  b.  trans/.  A  servant  (of  God,  of  Satan).  Obs. 

c  1290  Klathen  64  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  79  '  Nai  certes  ',  quath 
bis  holie  man;  'god  nam  ich  nou^t  Ake  godes  seriaunt'. 
14..  Alexius  (Laud  MS.  622)  in  Arc/tiv  Stud.  neu.  .S/r. 
LIX.  104  Alexis  hys  sone..sayd,  Sergeaunte  of  god  haue 
pyte  of  me  that  am  a  poure  pylgryme,  1483  CAXTON  G.  de 
la  Tour  h  ij.  Which  [Raab]  god  wold  haue  saued  by  cause 
she  had  saued  his  mynystres  and  sergeans.  1513  BRADSHAW 
St.  Werhnrge  \.  1024  The  minister  of  myschef  &  sergeaunt 
of  sathanas.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xix.  78  That  Apos- 
tat,  that  Feyndis  awin  Seriand. 
1 2.  A  common  soldier.  06s. 

[Cf.  Cotgr/^Vr^w/.-in  old  French,  a  footman,  or  souldicr 
that  semes  on  foot.'] 

c  1300  Havelok  2361  With  hem  flue  thusand  gode  Sergaunz, 
bat  weren  to  fyht  wode.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  895  Seuen  bousand  now  we  are  Of  knyghtes  to  ba- 
taille  ^are,  Wyboute  seriauntz  &  ober  pytaille.  a  1351  MINOT 
Poems  (ed.  Hall)  v.  22  He  hasted  him  to  be  Swin  with 
sergantes  snell.  r  1450  Merlin  113  And  the  barons. .were 
well  viijmi  knyghtes,  with-outen  seriantz  and  arblastis.  1456 
SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Anns  (S.  T.  S.)  47  Sevin  thousand 
knychtis,  four  score  of  thousandis  of  sergendis.  1490  CAX- 
TON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxii.  478  He  wythdrewe  his  arme,  & 
gaflT  to  one  of  the  sergauntes  suche  a  stroke  wyth  it  in  to  y* 
forhede  that  [etc]. 

t  b.  In  alliterative  verse  used  for :  A  man.  Obs. 
Perh.  with  a  pun  on  geaunt,  giant. 

?a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1173  Be  sekere  of  this  sergeaunt  (sc. 
the  giant],  he  has  me  sore  greuede  !  15..  Droickis  Play  in 
Dttnoar's  Poems  (1893)  314  Se  ?e  not  quha  is  cum  now?. .A 
sergeand  out  of  Sowdoun  land  A  gyane  strang  for  to  stand. 
t  3.  A  tenant  by  military  service  under  the  rank 
of  a  knight ;  esp.  one  of  this  class  attending  on 
a  knight  in  the  Held.  Obs. 

App.  nearly  equivalent  to  ESQUIRE,  though  'squires  '  and 
'sergeants'  are  often  mentioned  together  in  a  way  that 
suggests  that  there  was  some  difference  of  meaning  in  the 
terms.  Cf.  F.  strgent  noble, 

c  1290  Beket  2427  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  y6  For  to  honour!  (>is 
holi  man  ber  cam  folk  i-nov^;..Of  Korles  and  of  harones 
and  manic  kni^tes  heom  to  ;  Of  seriaunz  and  of  squiers. 
>3-*  Coer  de  L,  1259  To  Londoun,  to  hys  somouns,  Come 
erl,  bysschop,  and  barouns,.  .and  manye  bachelers,  Ser- 
jaunts,  and  every  freeholdande.  13..  Seuyn  Sag.  253  Som 
squier  or  som  seriant  nice,  Had  i-told  th'emperice  Al  of 
th'emperoures  sone.  13. .  A".  Alis.  3464  Mony  baron,  mony 


sergant,  Monystrong  knyght  and  geant.  c  ty+Guy  Warw. 
7000  On  ich  side  he  seye  come  kni^tes,  Burieys,  and  ser- 
launce  redi  to  fi^tes.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls) 
7210  Of  hym  [sc.  the  king]  hauy  no  lond  ne  rent  So  bat  y 
may  not  holde  to  me  Fourty  scjuiers  [t'etyt  MS.  sergeanz  j 
Wace  sergans]  on  al  my  fe.  £1400  Y-tvaine  fy  Gaw.  1872 
Knighte^,  serjnntes,  and  swicrs.  ^1425  WYNTOUN  Chron. 
vin.  xxix.  431  Off  sergenndis  bar  and  knychtis  keyn  He  gat 
a  gret  company. 

f4.  An  officer  whose  duty  is  to  enforce  the 
judgements  of  a  tribunal  or  the  commands  of  a 
person  in  authority;  one  who  is  charged  with  the 
arrest  of  offenders  or  the  summoning  of  persons  to 
appear  before  the  court.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  17293  pai  send  sergantz  for  to  nym  Both 
sir  nichodem  &  him.  0:1330  Roland  -y  I'.  413  Seriaunce 
be  bodi  sou^t.  ^1386  CHAI-CER  Clerk's  T.  519  A  maner 
sergeant  [Pttrarch  satellcs\  was  this  prince  man.  —  Sec. 
Nun's  T.  361  Thesergeantzof  the  totinof  Rome  hem  soghte 
And  hem  biforn  Almache  the  Prefect  broghte.  1388  WYCI.IF 
i  Saw.  xix.  14  Saul  sente  sergeauntis  [Vulg.  apparitores}, 
that  schulden  rauysche  Dauid.  14..  Nom.  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker 
684/5  H'C  lictor,  a  sargent.  1433  Rolls  of  Tarlt.  IV.  477/1 
That  the  Baylyits.  .make  n  Scrgeauntes  of  the  seid  Town. 
£•1440  rromp.  Parv.  67/1  Ceriawnt,  imiagator.  Ibid.  453/2 
Seriawnt,  undyr  a  domys  mann,  for  to  a-rest  menn,  or  a 
catche-pol.  c  1450  Brut  IT.  570  He.. after  sent  forth  ser- 
geauntes,  and  arestit  dyuers  Constaljles  and  vinteners. 
I455~6  Cfil.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  290  He  si-hoM  assingne 
one  of  hys  serjauntys  to  arest  the  May  re.  1479-81  Rec.  St. 
Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  in  Item,  payd  to  a  sergeaunte  for  the 
arrest  of  our  tenaunte  bat  dyd  vs  wronge,  viij  d.  1490  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  I.  174  To  the  sergcandis  of  the 
towne  ix  s.  1496  Ibid.  302  To  the  seriand  of  I.eith,  to  rest 
the  avnaris  of  the  Cukowto  the  court  ijs.  1533  BEI.LF.NDEX 
Livy  \.  xi.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  66  And  quhen  be  seriandis  [ori;j. 
6rsecones\  had  with  bare  noyiss  and  hohas  warnit  in  specirill 
pe  albanis  to  here  be  kingis  concioun  [etc.].  IbiJ,  in.  xv. 
II.  5  Assembil  barefore  now  all  be  seriandis  and  burreois  of 
thy  colleges  [orig.  oinncs  collegarnin  lictores\  armit,  as  bare 
custome  is,  with  wand  is  and  axis.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc. 
Krasnt.  Par.  2  Cor.  ,\i.  21-30  Thryse  was  I  beaten  with  sar- 
geauntes  roddes.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Matt.  v.  25  Agre 
with  thin  aduersariequit-kely. . least.. thy  Judge  del iuer  thee 
to  the  seargeant.  1590  SHAKS.  Cotn.  Rrr.  iv.  it.  56  (^>h  yes, 
if  any  houre  meete  a  Serjeant,  a  turnes  backe  for  verie 
feare.  1606  BP.  HALL  Heaven  upon  Earth  §  6  When.. thy 
conscience,  like  a  stern  Sergeant,  shall  catch  thee  by  the 
throat,  and  arrest  thee  vpon  Gods  debt.  1611  BIBLE  Acts 
xvi.  35.  1617  MORVSON  /fin.  in.  244  Foure  Serjeants  attired 
in  red  gownes  attend  the  Senate  and  summon  men  to  ap- 
peare.  1621  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Praise  Beggery  B  2,  He's 
free  from  shoulder-clapping  Sergeants  clawes.  1633  MAR- 
MION  Fine  Comp.  \\.\\.  D4b,  He  may. .consort  with  wits 
and  sword-men,  bee  afraid  of  Sergeants,  and  spend  more  for 
his  Protection  then  would  pay  the  debt.  1648  HKXHAM  n, 
Een  Schadc-helettert  A  Sargeant  to  save  one  from  Harme. 
1673  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1872)  IV.  286  The  toun  serjands  of  this 
brughe.  1680  C.  NESSE  Ch.  Hist.  378  They  were  put  into 
the  Serjeants  ward. 
b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  t.  xxii.  (1859)  24  Thylke  dethes 
sergeaunt,  maladye,  She  hath  arest,  and  haldyth  the  now 
in  hande.  1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Super.  163  He  shall 
finde  it  one  of  their  speciall  Priuiledges,  to  be  exempted  from 
the  arrest  of  the  sixfooted  Sergeant,  a  continuall  haunter 
of  other  hairy  beastes,  and  onely  fauorable  to  the  good  Asse, 
and  the  gentle  Sheepe.  1600  TOURNF.UR  Trans/.  Metam. 
xii,  One  day?  Nay  sure  a  twelve-months'  time  t'will  be, 
Ere  seriant  death  will  call  me  at  my  doore.  i6oa  SHAKS. 
Ham.  v.  ii.  347  Had  I  but  time  {as  this  fell  Sergeant  death 
Is  strick'd  in  his  arrest)  oh  I  could  tell  you.  1618  lip.  HA  LI. 
Contempt .  N.  7'.,  Widow? s  Sont  Our  decrepit  age  both 
expects  death  and  sollicites  it;  but  vigorous  youth,  lookes 
strangely  upon  that  grim  sergeant  of  God.  1646  JENKYM 
Remora  1 2  You  shall  not  be  able  to  intoxicate  this  Sergeant 
of  God  [conscience].  1681  FLAVF.L  Meth.  Grace  xxxv.  594 
If  ever  God  send  forth  those  two  grim  sergeants,  his  IJaw 
and  thine  own  conscience,  to  arrest  thee  for  thy  sins. 
fc.  More  fully  Sergeant  of  (the)  peace,.  Obs. 
1357  in  Blount  Law  Diet.  (1691)  s.  v.,  Et  etiam  habere 
ibidem  sex  Servientes  qui  vocantur  Serjeants  of  peace,  qui 
servient  Cur.  Manerii  praedicti,  &  facient  Attachfiamenta] 
[etc.].  1464  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  541/2  Th'Office  of  Sergeant 
to  the  pees  of  alle  oure  Countees,  in  alle  cure  Lordship. 
1483  Ibid.  VI.  380/2  The  Offices  of  Sergeaunt  of  Peas..m 
the  Lordship  of  Denbygh. 

d.  Kings  sergeant  (Guernsey)  :  see  quot. 
1683  WARBURTON  Hist.  Guernsey  (1822)  58  The  King's 
Sergeant, ..  To  his  office  it  belongs  to  proclaim  and  publish 
all  orders  of  the  governor  or  of  the  Court. 
5.  Sergeant  (or  serjeant)  at  arms.  (Also 
•\sergeant  of  arms.'}  fa.  In  early  use  gen.,  an 
armed  officer  in  the  service  of  a  lord  (cf.  sense  i) ; 
spec,  one  of  a  body  of  men  of  knightly  rank,  origin- 
ally 24  in  number,  who  were  required  to  be  in 
immediate  attendance  on  the  king's  person,  to 
arrest  traitors  and  other  offenders,  b.  An  officer 
of  each  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  commands 
of  the  House,  the  arrest  of  offenders,  etc.  Hence, 
an  officer  having  corresponding  duties  under  certain 
other  legislative  assemblies,  as  the  U.  S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PL  B.  xix.  335  Now  is  Pieres  to  be  plow 
Si  pruyde  it  aspyde,  And  gadered  hym  a  grete  oest..And 
sente  forth  surquydous  his  seriaunt  of  armes.  ?  1x1400 
Morte  Artn.  632  He  sendez  furthe  sodaynly  sergeantes  of 
armes.  1440  R  oils  of  Par  It. \ .  159/1  OneoftheSargeauntes 
of  Armes  of  our  Soverayne  Lord  the  Kyng.  4:1460  J.  RUS- 
SELL Bk.  Nurture  in  Babcts  Bk.  (1868)  71  A  yeman  of  be 
crowne  Sargeaunt  of  armes  with  mace.  146*  Paston  Lett. 
1 1.  87  Ther  bode  not  with  hym  [a  bishop]  over  xij  persones 
atte  the  most,  with  his  serjaunt  of  armes ;  whiche  ser  jaunt 
was  fayn  to  lay  doun  his  mase.  1470-65  MALORY  Arthur 


x.  Ixxxviii.  569  Thre  sergeauntes  of  armes.  1473  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  VI.  84/1  His  Office  of  oone  of  oure  Sergeauntes  at 
Armes.  1481  Co-j.  Leet-bk.  496  Ric.  Shawe  was  arrested  be 
be  seriaunt  of  armes  bat  brought  be  writyng  &  caried  vp  to 
Wod stole  vnto  be  kyng.  1491  Act  ^  Hen.  VII,  c.  2.  §  8 
Serjauntes  of  Armes  that  be  purposely  ordeyned  for  the 
personal!  attendaunce  of  the..  King.  1556  Chron.  Grey 
Friars  (Camden)  45  A  sergant  at  harmes  of  the  parlainent 
howse.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus t  Apparitor  rent's,  a  ser- 
ieaunt at  armes.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  r.  i.  7  A 
Serjeant  at  Armes,  who  shall  beare  the  Mace  of  the  Queenes 
Majesties  Armes  before  him.  1710  J.  CHAMBFRLAYNE  St. 
Gt.  Brit.  i.  ir.  xiii.  (ed.  23)  96  Knocking  at  the  Door  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  thereupon  is  by  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms  attending  the  House  opened.  1769  BLACK  STONE 
Comnt.  IV.  xix.  259  The  lord  high  steward  directs  a  precept 
to  a  serjeant  at  arms,  to  summon  the  lords  to  attend  and  try 
the  indicted  peer.  1827  HAU.AV  Const,  /fist.  (1876)  III. 
xiii.  25  Four  counsel,  .were  taken  into  custody  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-arms  by  the  speaker's  warrant.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOF 
London  of  To-day  viii.  (ed.  3)  89  Seats  for  this  space  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

6.  As  a  title  borne  by  a  lawyer.  (Now  always 
written  Serjeant.)  a.  A  member  of  a  superior 
order  of  barristers  (abolished  in  iSSo),  from  which, 
until  iS"3,  the  Common  I, aw  judges  were  always 
chosen  (hence  a  serjeant  was  always  called  by  a 
judge  (  my  brother  So-and-so').  More  explicitly, 
serjeant  at  (  f  the)  law,  f  serjeant  of  (the)  /aw.  Some- 
times called  serjeant  of  the  coif  \  see  COIF  sb.  3  b. 

The  title  represents  the  law  Latin  servfens  ad  lrge»i, 
which  may  he  rendered  'one  who  serves  (the  king)  in 
matters  of  law '. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8833  Mid  is  wisdom  bat  was  so 
muche  he  horn  out  tlrou  &  false  serians  of  assise  &  dude 
hom  ssame  ynon.  1340  HAM  POLK  Pr.  Consc.  6084  pai  sal 
ban  na  help  gett  Of  sergeaunt,  neauturne,  ne  avoket,  1361 
LANGL.  P.  11.  A.  m.  276  Schal  no  seriaunt  for  bat  seruise 
were  a  selk  houue.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  309  A  Sergeant 
of  the  Lawe  war  and  wyn,  1404  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  540/1 
The  Kynges  entent  is,  to  assigne.  .alle  his  Justices,  and 
his  Serqeantz.  (71435  in  Kingsford  Chron.  London  (1905) 
57  Markham  the  Justice  and  Gascoigne  Seriaunt  of  lawe. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Alhuns  f  vj  h,  A  SOtelty  of  ?ergeauntis.  1501 
in  Pluntpton  Con:  (Camden)  152  nofe,  John  Vaxley,  Ser- 
gent  at  the  Law.  1503  Priry  Purse  F..rf>,  Eliz.  York 
(1830)  101  Item  to  John  Mordant  Sargeant  at  Lawe  xl  s. 
^1530  HEY  WOOD  Love  808  (Hrandl)  Nowe  am  I  a  iudge 
and  netier  was  seriaunt.  1540  PALSfiR.  Acolastus  \\,  iii. 
L  j  b,  To  Poules  crosse,  or  to  the  bane,  where  sergeantes 
plede  in  westmister  hall.  1552  En\v.  VI  Jrnl.  Lit.  Rem. 
(Roxb.)  415  Also  ther  ware  appointed  eight  sergeants  of 
the  law  against  Michelmas  next  comming.  1597  HOOKFR 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixvi.  §  9  A  linnen  Coife,.  .an  ornament  whkh 
only  Sergeants  at  law  doe  weare.  1602  J.  CHAMBERLAIN 
Lett.  (Camden)  132  One  Pelham,  a  lawyer,  was  made  ser- 
geant to  be  sent  Cheife  Karon  into  Ireland.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.^  Sergeant  at  Law  (or  of  the  Coyf)  Is  the  highest 
degree,  taken  in  that  profession,  as  a  Doctor  of  the  Civil 
Law.  1697  DRYDEN  Dctt.  sEneis  Ess.  (Ker)  II.  162  A  judge 
upon  the  bench.. does  not  willingly  commend  his  brother 
serjeant  at  the  bar,  especially  when  he  controuls  his  law. 
1710  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  \.  \\.  xv.  (ed.  23)  ira 
None  may  be  Judge  in  this  Court,  unless  he  be  a  Ser- 
geant of  the  Degree  of  the  Coif.  1711  ADDISON  Sfect. 
No.  89  F  i  At  present  he  is  a  Serjeant  at  Law.  1712  AR. 
BUTHNOT  John  Bnliui,  viii,  Serjeant  such  none  has  a  Silver 
Tongue  at  the  Uar.  1764  Oxf.  Sausage  172  Marking  grave 
Serjeants  cite  each  wise  Report.  1810  TAUNTON  Rep.  Cases 
Comm.  Pleas  VII.  183  Lens  and  Vaughan,  Serjts.  now 
shewed  cause  against  this  rule.  1829  Encycl.  7I/>/r0A(i845) 

XX.  762/2  Three  Inns  have  belonged  from  very  early  times 
to  the  Judges  and  Sergeants  at   Law.     1841  Penny  Cycl. 

XXI.  272/1  A  paper  endorsed  with.. the  words  'Mr.  Ser- 
jeant A  (or  (  Mr.  It '),  retainer  for  the  plaintiff*  (or  for  the 
defendant).     1846  MCCULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (•&$$  II. 
155  Serjeants  are  sworn  to  do  their  duty  to  their  clients. 
1873  Act  36  ff  37  Viet.  c.  66  §  8  Provided,  that  no  person 
appointed  a  Judge  of  either  of  the  said  Courts  shall  hence- 
forth be  required  to  take,  or  have  taken,   the  degree  of 
Serjeant-at-Law. 

trans/,  (jocular)  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  iii.  1164  By  black 
caps  underlaid  with  white,  Give  certain  guess  at  inward 
light;  Which  Serjeants  at  the  Gospel  wear,  To  make  the 
Spiritual  Calling  clear. 

b.  The  Kings  (or  Qutetts)  Serjeant:  a  title 
given  to  a  limited  number  of  the  serjeants-at-law, 
appointed  by  patent. 

The  king's  Serjeants  were  supposed  to  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  pleading  in  the  courts  on  behalf  of  the  crown  ; 
but  from  an  early  period  it  had  ceased  to  be  more  than  an 
honorary  distinction.  The  senior  in  rank  of  the  king's  ser- 
jeants  was  designated  'the  King's  Serjeant ',  and  the  second 
'The  King's  Ancient  Serjeant*. 

1423  RoMs  of  Parlt.  IV.  201/2  The  King'  Sergeant  to  be 
sworne..to  yeve  the  poor  Man..CounsaiTl.  1454  Ibid.  V. 
240/1  Con  of  the  Kynges  Sergeauntz  atte  lawe.  1482  AW. 
VI.  207/1  Richard  Pygot,  and  Roger  Townessend,  the 
Kyng's Sergeants  of  the  Lawe.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  K///,c.  n 
Lews  Pollard  the  Kynges  serje aunt  at  the  Lawe.  1602  COKE 
Rep.  lit.  To  Rdr.  D  iv  b,  Out  of  these  the  King  electeth 
one,  two,  or  three  as  please  him  to  be  his  Serieants,  which 
are  called  the  Kings  Serieants.  1710  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St. 
Gt.  Brit.  u.  in.  xxx.  (ed.  23)  576  The  Queens  Serjeants  at 
Law.  1825  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  XVI  I.  308/2  The  King's 
Serjeant,  so  constituted  by  special  patent;  the  King's  An- 
cient  Serjeant.  i88a  S«RJ.  BALLANTINE  &jcj*r.  I.  209  A  post 
filled  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Manning,  Queen's  ancient 
serjeant.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  682/2  Until  1814  the  two 
senior  King's  sergeants  had  precedence  of  even  the  attorney- 
general  and  solicitor-general. 

O.  Prime  serjeant'.  the  title  given  until  1805  to 
the  first  in  rank  of  the  three  (earlier  two)  serjeants- 
at-law  in  Ireland.  (Now  calledyfrj/  serjeant.'} 

1666  in  Cat.  St.  Papers  Irtl.  1666-9  (1908)  73  Sir  Audley 
Mervin,  Prime  Sergeant  at  Law.  1733  BERKELEY  Let.  Wks, 
1871  IV.  205  The  prime  serjeanl,  bingleton,  may  probafly 
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be  a  means  of  assisting  you  to  get  light  in  these  particulars, 
a  1797  H.  HOWARD  in  yd  Rej>.  /fist.  MSS.  Comm.  434/1 
John  Hely  Hutchinson,  Prime  Serj*  at  law,  y«  vainest  man 
alive,  set  his  heart  upon  y°  place.  £1799  SIR  L.  PAKSONS 
in  Charlemont  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  1894)  II.  4"+ 
There  is  no  end  of  the  turnings-out  talked  of,.. — lord  Car- 
hampton,  the  prime  serjeant,  ..and  even  Toler.  The  prinie 
serjeant  is,  I  believe,  certain.  1806  DUNCAN  Nelsons 
Funeral  31  Prime  Serjeant. 

d.  Common  Serjeant  (at  Law).  A  judicial 
officer  appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  London 
as  an  assistant  to  the  Recorder. 

[1419  Liber  Albus  (Rolls)  I.  47  Le.. Commune  Sergeaunt 
de  ley,  qui  autrement  est  dit '  Commune  Countour  \]  1556 
Chron.  Grey  Friars  (Camden)  64  It  was  proclamyd  opynly 
with  the  kynges  shreffe  &  two  harraldesS:  two  pursuvanttes 
&  a  trumpet,  with  the  comynesargant  of  the  citte  of  London. 
1680  Lex  Londin.  55  The  Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  is 
the  only  person  intrusted  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  to  take 
all  Inventories  and  Accompts  of  freemens'  estates.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  292/2  Common  Sergeant,  an 
officer . .  who  attends  the  lord  mayor . .  on  court  days. 
1844  I.n.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xvi.  (1862)  366  So  high 
judicial  functionaries  as  the  Recorder  of  London  and  the 
Common  Sergeant  are  elected.  1861  [see  COUNTOCR  2]. 
1887  Times  27  Aug.  11/4  The  three  City  Judges  (the  Re- 
corder, the  Common  Serjeant,  and  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr). 
1890  Ibid,  28  Apr.  i  r/6  The  Common  Serjeant  sentenced 
the  prisoner  to  two  years'  hard  labour. 

7.  (Now  commonly  written  sergeant ;  in  some 
uses  serjeant  appears  to  be  officially  adopted.) 
In  the  titles  of  certain  officers  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold, a.  The  head  of  a  specified  department,  as 
sergeant  of  the  cellar ,  of  the  sancejy,  of  the  vestry. 
f  Also  s.  of  the  bears,  a  bearward  ;  s,  of  the  vrin- 
streh ;  s.  of  the  surgeons ,  of  the  trumpets  =  sergeant- 
surgeon,  sergeant-trumpeter. 

1450  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  192/1  William  Peclce  Clerke  of 
oure  Spicerye,  Ric'  Ludlowe  Sergeant  of  oure  Seler.  lbid,t 
Robert  Hroune  Sergeant  of  oure  Saucerye.  Ibid.^  Sergeant 
of  oure  Chaundelerye.  1464  [see  MASONRY  A.  3].  1526  in 
Hoitseh.  Ord,  (1790)  140  The  Serjeant  of  the  bake-house. 
Ibid.  141  The  Serjeant  of  the  chaundry..  .The  Serjeant  of 
the  ewry.  Ibid.  142  The  Serjeant  of  the  larder.  Ibid.  143 
The  Serjeant  of  the  squillery.  Ibid,  169  Serjeant  of  the 
Mynstrills.  1539  CROMWF.LL  Let.  24  Apr.  in  Strype  Eccl. 
Mem.  (1733)  I.  ii.  272  Jenyngs,  Sergeant  to  your  Graces 
Pastery  House.  1541  in  Vicary*s_  Anat.  (1888)  App.  ii.  109 
Thomas  Sperm  and  his  son  serglantes  of  the  beres.  1561 
VICARY  Will  in  Anat.  (1888)  App.  vi.  187,  I,  Thomas  Vicars, 
Seriante  of  the  Suriantes  vnto  our  saide  soueraigne  ladie  the 
quenes  maiestie.  1710  J.  CIIAMRERLAYNE  St.  Gt.Brit.  i.  IT. 
xiv.  (ed.  23)  120-1  The  Sergeant  of  the  King's  Wood-Yard. 
. .  The  Sergeant  of  the  Ewry. . .  The  Sergeant  of  the  Larder. 
Ibid.  n.  in.  xvii.  534  H.  Parker,  Esq;  Serj.  of  the  Vestry. 
1721  STRYPE  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  i.  i.  2  The  Sergeants  of  the 
'1  rumpets. 

b.  Prefixed  appositively  to  certain  designations 
of  office,  as  sergeant-cater,  -farrier  (-ferrour),  -foot' 
man,  -painter,  -plumber^  -porter,  -squiller,  -surgeon 
(f  chirurgeon\  -tailor,  'trumpet,  -trumpeter. 

Many  other  similar  designations,  adopted  from  Anglo- 
French,  and  not  proved  to  have  been  used  in  English,  will 
he  found  in  F.  Tate,  Household  Ord.  Edw.  77,  1601  (new 
ed.  1876). 

1614  GENTLEMAN  Engl.  Way  to  Wealth  25  His  Maiesties 
"Seriant  Cater,  a  1529  SKELTON  Dyiiers  Balettys  Wks. 
1843  I.  24  Haue  in  *sergeaunt  ferrour,  myne  horse  behynde 
is  bare,  1710  J.  CHAMBEHLAYNE  St.  Gt,  Brit.  \\.  lit.  xx.  (ed. 
23)  549  Serjeant  Farrier,  John  Willis,  Esq.  1901  Westm. 
Gaz.  9  May  7/3  *Sergeant-footman  Boswell.  1548  in  Kempe 


Serjeant -Painter.  1887  PATER  Imag.  Portr.  146  The  ser- 
geant-painter and  deputy  sergeant -painter  were  conven- 
tional performers  enough.  1533  in  Hampton  Crt.  Accts., 
The  Kynges  "sergeaunt  plumber.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel 
58  The  Serjeant  Plumber  calling  his  workmen  to  caste  in 
his  presence  a  Leaden  Medal.  1450  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  192/2 
John  Stok  *Sergeant  porter  of  oure  Gate.  1710  J.  CHAMBER- 
I.AYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  HI.  xix.  (ed.  23)  545  To  the  Serjeant 
Porter.  1821  SCOTT  Keniliv.  xv,  One  of  the  sergeant  porters 
told  them  they  could  not  at  present  enter.  1901  Whitaker's 
Almanack  87  Sergeant  State  Porter,  a  1483  Liber  Niger 
in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  81  He  rescevethe.  .all  the  plates  of 
peautyr  by  the  pourveyaunce  of  the  *sergeaunt-squylloure. 
1710  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  \\.  in.  xix.  (ed.  23)  545 
*Serjeant  skinner.  1565  J.  HALLE  Hist.  Expost.  19  Maister 
Vicary,  late  *sargeant  chyrurgien  to  the  queenes  highnes. 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vm.  xiii,  Serjeant-surgeon  to  the 
King.  1812  Lond.Gaz.  No.  16663.  2189/1  Serjeant-Surgeon 
to  His  Majesty.  1901  Whitakers  Almanack  88  Sergeant 
Surgeon,  Lord  Lister.  1480  Wardrobe  Ace.  Edw.  IV  in 
Privy  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  York,  etc.  (1830)  155  George  Lufkyn 
*Sergeant  taillour  of  the  grete  Warderobe  of  the  Kynge. 
1588  DELONEY  in  Roxb.  Ball.  (1887)  VI.  391  The  *Sargeant 
trumpet  with  his  mace,  and  nyne  with  trumpets  after  him, 
Bare  headed  went  before  her  grace.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
4416/4  Her  Majesty  has  appointed  John  Shore,  Esq;  Ser- 
jeant-Trumpet of  Great  Britain.  1603  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.,  Var.  Coll.  Ill,  164  ^Serjeant  trumpeter.  1700 
LUTTRELL  Brief  R  el.  (1857)  I.  413  Gervas  Price  esq.,  ser. 
jeant  trumpeter  to  his  maiestie,  died  lately.  1901  Whitaker's 
Almanack  87  Sergeant  Trumpeter. 

8.  In  the  titles  of  certain  inferior  officers  em- 
ployed by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  by  other  municipal  bodies. 

1423  Cov.  Leet-Bk.  43  per  schall  no  beestys  be  pynnyd  at 
the  comen  pynfold  by  the  comien  seriante.  1672  CAVE  Prim. 
Chr.  in.  v.  359  Satan  as  the  Common  Serjeant  and  Jaylor 
seized  upon  them.  1710  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  ii.  in. 
xliv(ed.  23)631  Serjeant-Carvers.. .Serjeants  of  the  Chamber 
or  Mace. . .  Moses  Griffith,  Serjeant  of  the  Channel.  1720  [see 
TAKER  2  g].  1766  ENTICK  Lond.  III.  307  The  officers  be. 
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longing  to  the  lord-mayor,  .  .  are  .  .the  three  serjeant  carvers  ; 
three  Serjeants  of  the  chamber;  a  serjeant  of  the  channel 
[etc.].  \l's$App.Munic.Corpor.Rep.  iv.  2345  [At  Lincoln.] 
Four  Serjeants  of  the  Key  or  Bailiffs.  Ibid.  ii.  998  (Hastings) 
The  Mayor's  Serjeant,  .serves  process  ;  attends  the  corpora- 
tion meetings  with  a  mace  ;  and  is  sworn  in  as  a  constable. 
.  .The  Common  Serjeant,  who  is  also  a  serjeant  at  mace,.. 
has  the  same  salary  and  clothing  as  the  mayor's  serjeant. 

b.  Sergeant  at  (t  the}  mace,  "\~  of  (the)  mace  :  an 
inferior  executive  officer  (cf.  sense  4),  carrying  a 
mace  as  a  badge  of  office. 

c  1420  Anturs  ofArth,  64  The  king,  .folowed  fast  one  be 
tras,  Withe  many  Sergeant  of  mas.  Ibid.  498  pe  lordes  by- 
lyue  horn  to  list  ledesWith  many  seriant  of  mace,  as  was  [>e 
manere,  c  1440  Fromp.  Parv.  67/1  Ceriawnt  of  mace,  ap- 
paritor.  1474  Rolls  of  Parlf.  VI.  103/1  Henry  Neuton, 
oon  of  the  Sergeants  at  Mace  of  Robert  Eillesdon,  oon  of 
the  Shirrefs  of  the  Cite  of  London.  1510  St'l.  Case  s  Star" 
Chamb.  (Selden)  II.  70  The  meyer..sent  oon  John  Yong 
surgeaunt  att  the  mace  within  the  seid  Towne  to  the  seid 
1'riour.  1556  Chron.  Grey  J''riars  (CamdenJ  43  For  arest  of 
Robert  Taylor  sergant  of  maysse.  1680  in  loM  Rep.  Hist. 
JlfSS.  Coiiuit.  App.  v.  506  If  the  Sergeants-at-Mace  shall 
neglect  theire  duty  in  not  summoning  every  member  of  the 
Council  [etc.].  1715  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5394/4  Cesar  Grist, 
Serjeant  at  Mace  to  the  Bailiffs  of  the  Corporation  of  Welsh 
Poole.  1761  in  Entick  London  (1766)  IV.  369  The  Serjeants 
at  mace  for  the  city  to  arrest  for  debt  in  the  Borough.  1797 
Kncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  292  Sergeants  of  the  mace  of  an 
inferior  kind.  1835  [see  8].  1901  IV  hi  taker's  Almanack  i-jR 
[Lord  Mayor's  Court.]  Sergeant  at  Mace. 

transf.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Ansons  Voy.  211  Ahundred 
Soldiers..  followed  with  a  hundred  Serjeants  at  Mace.  1790 
HUKKE  Fr.  Rer.  Wks.  1808  V.  356  He  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  chief  of  bumbailifls,  Serjeants  at  mace,  catch- 
poles,  jailers  and  hangmen. 

•\  c.  Sc,  An  officer  of  a  guild.   Obs. 

1557  Baxter~bks.  St.  Andrews  (1903)  10,  viiid  to  thomas 
demster,  yair  schargant. 

9.  Mil.  (Now  always  written  sergeant.)  In 
modem  use,  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the 
grade  above  that  of  corporal.  In  the  i6th  c.  the 
title,  more  explicitly  f  sergeant  of  a  band  [  =  F. 
sergent  de  baiule\)  appears,  like  many  other  mili- 
tary titles,  to  have  indicated  a  much  higher  rank 
than  in  later  times.  See  also  COLOUR-SERGEANT, 

SEHGEANT- 


MAJOR. 

1548  PATTEN  Expcd.  Scot.  H  vij  b,  Sargeauntes  of  the  band 
to  the  fore  ward.  1579  DIGGES  Stratiot,  86  This  Serjeant 
ought  perfitly  by  memorie  to  know  every  Souldiour  within 
the  Bande.  1590  SIR  R.  WILLIAMS  Brief  Disc.  War  26  The 
least  Serieant  of  a  Band,  being  a  naturall  Spaniard,  will 
seeme  to  command  the  greatest  man  of  qualitie  of  anie 
other  Nation.  1593  SUTCLIFFE  Pract.  fyLazuArmsGi  The 
officers  of  companies,  namely  lieutenants,  ensignes,  ser. 
giants,  corporals,  are  chosen  by  the  captaines  of  companies. 
1624  W.  G.  Count  Mansfield's  Direct,  Warre  n  If  all  the 
three  fore-named  Officers  [Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Ensign] 
be  out  of  the  way  by  any  accident,  then  the  eldest  Sergiant 
is  to  command  the  Company  as  next  in  place.  1690  MAC- 
KENZIE  Siege  Londonderry  47/2  Serjeants,  Corporals,  Drum- 
mers, and  private  Men  2d.  per  diem  each,  besides  Bread. 
1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  87  F  i  The  Epistle  is  from  one 
Serjeant  Hall  of  the  Foot-Guards.  1833  MARKYAT  P.  Simple 
xi,  All  disputed  points  were  settled  by  the  sergeant  of  ma- 
rines with  a  party,  who  divided  their  antagonists  from  the 
Jews.  1898  STEEVENS  With  Kitchener^  to  Khartum  274 
'  Fall  out,  sergeant,  you're  wounded,'  said  the  subaltern  of 
his  troop. 

b.  Prefixed  appositively  to  various  designations 
of  offices  in  which  sergeants  are  employed,  as 
sergeant  armourer^  bugler,  clerk^  compounded 
cookj  drummer^  farrier^  instructor  t  master  tailor, 
saddler^  schoolmaster  ',  tailor^  trumpeter. 

1810  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  VI.  308  "Serjeant 
armourers  and  serjeant  saddlers'  implements.  1901  Whit- 
aker's Almanack  220  *Sergt.  Bugler.  1895  Outing  (U.  S.) 
XXVII.  252/1  It  changes  the  title  of  the  brigade  sergeant- 
major  to  that  of  *  sergeant-clerk.  1901  Whitaker's  Al- 
manack 220  *Sergeant  Cook.  1899  Westm,  Gaz.  27  June 
1/2  A  *sergeant  -drummer  in  each  battalion  of  the  Grenadier, 
Coldstream,  and  Scots  Guards.  1876  VOVLE  &  STEVENSON 
Milit.  Dict.t  *Sergeant  instructor.  1865  Army  Clothing 
Warrant  30  The  *Sergeant  Master  Tailor.  1837  Kings 
Regul.  Army  239  The  *  Serjeant-Schoolmasters.  1900 
Westm.  Gaz.  12  Dec.  4/2  The  Secretary  of  State  .  .  is  causing 
inquiries  to  be  made  on  the  feasibility  of  having  officers' 
uniforms  made  by  the  *sergeant-tailors  of  their  regiments. 

1O.  (Now  always  written  sergeant.)  A  police 
officer,  of  higher  rank  than  a  simple  constable  ;  in 
Great  Britain  ranking  next  below  an  inspector. 

1839  HOOD  Lost  Heir  36  Oh  serjeant  McFarlane  !  you 
have  not  come  across  my  poor  little  boy,  have  you,  in  your 
beat?  1856  A.  WVNTER  Curios.  Civiliz.  469  The  force  con- 
sists  of  three  inspectors,  nine  sergeants,  and  a  body  of  police 
termed  '  plain-clothes  men  ', 

1L  Comb.  Sergeant  Baker  Australian,  a  fish 
of  New  South  Wales,  Aulopus  purpurissatus  ; 
t  sergeant  corn  .Sir.,  ?some  feudal  impost  paid 
in  com;  sergeant-fish  [7.S.,  a  name  applied  to 
various  fishes  having  marks  like  the  stripes  on  the 
sleeve  of  a  sergeant's  uniform,  esp.  Elacate  canada  ; 
f  sergeant-loaf,  some  kind  of  bread  ;  f  Serjeant's 
ring,  one  of  the  rings  which  a  newly  appointed 
serjeant-at-law  was  required  by  custom  to  present 
to  various  persons  of  high  rank  or  official  position. 

1882  TENISOH-WOODS  Fish  N.  S.  Wales  82  The  *Sergeant 
Baker  in  all  probability.,  was  called  after  a  sergeant  of  that 
name.  1581  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  107/2  Lie  *serjand-corne. 
1884  GOOUE,  etc,  Nat.  Hist,  Aquatic  Aniw,  444  The  name 


SERGEANT-MAJOB. 

(*Sergermt-fish*  refers  to  its  peculiar  coloration,  several 
stripes  of  brown  and  gray  being  visible  on  the  sides  of  the 
body.  1341  Secretum  Abb.  Glastonie  (MS.  Wood  empt.  i) 
If.  146  b,  Unum  panem  uocatum  Priketlof,  et  alterum  panem 
uocatum  Uastardlof  et  tercium  panem  uocatum  *seriauntlof 
de  Panetria  predict!  abbatis,  1690  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2613/4 
They  offered  to  sell  or  pawn..,  one  Gold  *Sergeants  Ring, 
and  one  pair  of  Gold  Lockets. 

t  Se'rgeant, a.  Obs.  rare-'1.  [Back-formation 
from  SERGEANTY.]  In  grand,  petit  sergeant,  said 
of  a  tenure  by  grand  or  petit  serjeanty  respectively. 

1513  BRADS  H  AW  St.  Werburge  n.  1771  Many  helde  their 
landes . .  By  tenure  grand-seriante . .  Some  by  petit-seriant. 

t  Se'rgeaiit,  v.  Obs.-1  [a.  OF.  sergenter,  f. 
sergent  SERGEANT  sb.]  intr.  To  act  as  a  sergeant. 

£1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xxi.  (1869)  187  After  jiat  bat 
be  matere  is..ordeyned,  ^er  after  j  shal  sergeaunte  [orig. 
use  de  ma  commission]  and  werche  diuerseliche, 

t  Se'rgeant  ess.  Oh.—1  [f.  SERGEANT  sb.  + 
-ESS.]  A  female  sergeant. 

4:1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manltode  iv.  xix.  (1869)  185  And  for 
oure  mootiere  bou  art  and  oure  sergeantesse  we  senden  bee 
and  comitte  bee  J?at  bou  go  bi  alle  houses,  and  [etc.]. 

t  Sergeant-general.  Obs.  [f.  SERGEANT 
J&  +  GXHSBAL  a.~\  =  SERGEANT-MAJOR  i  b.  (In 
the  later  examples  sergeant-general  of  battle,  as 
a  title  of  high  rank  in  certain  foreign  armies.) 

1579  DIGGES  Stratiot.  93  To  sende  his  serjeant  to  the 
Serjeant  general.  1685  Land,  Gaz.  No.  2028/3  Being  a 
Sergeant-General  of  Batalia  in  the  Service  of  his  Catholick 
Majesty.  1693  Mem.  Count  Teckely  iv.  55  The  Prince  of 
Auguste  of  Hanover,  Serjeant  General  of  Battle. 

SERGEANT  sb.  +  MAJOR 


Sergeant-major,  [f. 

a.  ;  in  Fr.  sergent~major^\ 


f  1.  In  the  i6-i7th  c.,  a  military  title  variously 
applied  to  officers  widely  differing  in  rank  and 
function,  a.  A  field  officer,  one  in  each  regiment, 
next  in  rank  to  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  corre- 
sponding partly  to  the  *  major ',  partly  to  the 
*  adjutant ',  of  the  modern  army. 

Ordinarily  referred  to  as  superior  to  the  captains,  but  in 
many  instances  a  'captain'  is  said  to  be  also  'sergeant- 
major  ', 

1573  WHITHORNE  Brief  e  Tables  H  j  b,  Maister  of  the  Campe, 
or  Seargeant  Maier,  or  Capitaine.  1591  SIR  J.  SMYTHE 
Instr.  Milit.  (1595)  36  The  Sergeant  Maior  must  command 
all  the  Captaines  or  their  Lieutenants.  1598  BARRET  TJieor. 
Warres\\.  \.  15  Euery  Regiment  bath  this  Sergeant  Maior. 
1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Matt  in  Hum.  HI.  v,  He  might  haue 
becne  Serieant- Maior,  if  not  Lieu  tenant -Co  rone  11  to  the 
regiment.  1604  E.  GRIMSTON  Siege  Ostend  20  An  English 
Captaine  who  was  also  Sargent  Maior.  1624  W.  G.  Count 
Mansfield'' s  Direct.  Warre  13  The  eldest  Sergeant,  .is  also 
to  fetch  the  Word  from  the  Sergeant  Maior  of  the  Regi- 
ment. 1633  Sived.  Intelligencer  \\ ,  127  The  Sergeant-Major 
over  these  5  companies,  was  Captaine  Thomas  Grove,  who 
now  commanded  them.  1642  (.title}  A  List  of  the  Names  of 
the  severall  Colonel!s..with  the  Leivtenant  Colonells,  Ser- 
ieant Maiors,  and  Captaines  and  Lievtenants  appointed  by 
the  Committee,  for  the  ordering  of  the  Militia  of  this  Hon- 
ourable City  of  London.  1642  Declar.  Lords  fy  Comm.for 
Rais.  Forces  22  Dec.  7  Serjeant- Major  of  the  sayd  Regi- 
ment. 1683  TURNER  Pallas  Armata  xi.  225  The  Swedes  of 
a  long  time  allowed  him  \sc.  the  Major]  no  company,  yet 
allow'd  him  the  command  over  Captains,  but  it  is  now  many 
years  ago  since  they  were  permitted  to  have  companies ; 
hence  perhaps  it  is  that  when  they  have  no  companies,  they 
may  be  called  Serjeant-Majors,  as  when  they  have  com- 
panics,  the  Germans  call  them  Captain -Majors,  but  the 
English  use  frequently  the  words  of  Serjeant  Major  and 
Serjeant-Major  General,  none  of  them  are  used  either  by 
German,  Swede,  or  Dane.  1704  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  2). 

f  b.  A  general  officer,  corresponding  to  the 
modern  major-general.  Also  sergeant-major  major, 
sergeant-major  general.  Obs. 

1591  SIR  J.  SMYTHE  Instr.  Milit.  (1595)  60  If  a  Lord  Mar- 
shall or  a  Sergeant  Maior  Maior,  haue..ioooo  or  more 
or  fewer  plquers  to  reduce  into  one  bodie  of  squadron,  hee 
may  [etc.],  c  1595  MAVNARDE  Drake's  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.) 
14  We  buried  Captaine  Arnolde  Baskerville,  our  serjant- 
major  generall.  1599  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  Lett.  (Camden)  38 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge  is  named  to  be  Sergeant  Major  [of 
the  army  in  Ireland].  16*5  G.  M.  Souldier's  Accid.  62  The 
Serieant-Maior  of  the  Horse,  which  in  some  discipline  is 
called  theCommissary-generall.  1633  T.  STAFFORD /W.  Hib. 
n.  xvii.  222  The  Sergeant  Major,  being  the  second  Com- 
mander  to  Don  lohn.  1644  List  Army  Earl  Essex  i  His 
Excellencie  Robert  Earle  of  Essex,  Capt.  Generall.  Sir  lohn 
Merrick,  Serjeant  Major  Generall,  and  President  of  the 
Councell  of  Warre.  1644  SYMONDS  Z>;ary  (Camden)  50  Lord 
Wentworth  was  Serjeant  Major  of  the  Horse.  1646  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  Biondis  Civil  Warres  vm.  147  [Richard  III] 
Went  himselfe  in  Person  in  the  head  of  his  Army,  .executing 
Himselfe  the  duty  of  a  Sergeant  Major.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  vn.  §  26  Philip  Skippon . .  was  now  made  sergeant- 
major-general  of  the  army  by  the  absolute  power  of  the  two 
houses. 

2.  A  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  highest 
grade. 

The  regimental  sergeant-major  (VJ\IQ  is,  strictly  speaking, 
not  a  'non-commissioned  officer',  but  a '  warrant  officer  J, 
is  an  assistant  to  the  adjutant.  There  is  also  a  sergeant- 
major  belonging  to  each  squadron  of  cavalry  and  each 
battery  of  artillery. 

1802  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  s.v.,  In  most  regiments  the  ser- 
jeant-major,  under  the  direction  of  the  adjutant,  is  directed 
to  drill  every  young  officer  who  comes  into  the  regiment- 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  xxxiv,  Claverhouse.. called  for  his 
ser  jean  t-major.  1837  King's  Regul.  Army  170  The  Troop 
Serjeant. Majors... The  Regimental  Serjeant- Major. 

transf.  1897  Daily  News  15  June  3/4  Tney  were  members 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  one  of  them,  a  woman,  describing 
herself  as  the  sergeant-major. 


SERGEANTRY. 

3.  An  American  fish,  the  cow-pilot,  Pomafenfnis 
saxatih's. 

1876  GOODE  Fishes  «/ Bermudas  38  Glyphidodon  saxatilis, 
..Cow-pilot;  Sergeant-major.  1885  LADY  BRASSKY  The 
Trades  407  Fine  little  black  and  white  '  serjeant-majors  '  as 
they  are  called,  because  of  their  many  stripes. 

Hence  Sergeant-major-ship. 

1892  Atheiixnm  i  Oct.  448/2  \c  1630]  The  king  gave  him 
[  Fabert]  another  company  vacant  by  death,  again  permitting 
his  retention  of  the  sergeant-majorship. 

t  Se-rgeantry,  serjeantry.  Obs.  Also 
5  sergawntry,  seriauntrie,  -rye,  seryauntre, 
7  Sf.  serjandrie.  [a.  OF.  sergenterie  (cf.  Anglo- 
I..  sergenteria,  ^1200  in  Rot.  Chart.,  ed.  1837, 
p.  56/2),  f.  urgent :  see  SERGEANT  and  -ERT.] 

1.  =  SERGEANTY  r. 

c  1400  Brut  i.  242,  Yaelde  vp,  Sir,  nowvntosowmyhomage, 
..for  ham  alle  bat  holden  by  seriauntrye  [1480  CAXTON  ser. 
yauntre].  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Scrretlsly,  This 
manor  is  held  by  grand  serjeantry.  Una.  s.  v.  Pitchley, 
Northamf...T:\\e  ancient  lords  of  this  manor  held  it  of  the 
King  by  petit  serjeantry,  i.e..  to  furnish  dogs,  at  their  own 
cost,  to  destroy  the  wolves,  foxes,  polecats,  and  other  vermin, 
in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Rutland,  Oxford,  Essex, 
and  Bucks.  1795  BURKE  AMdgm.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  1842 
1 1.  550  If  the  tenant  was  in  an  office  about  the  king's  person, 
this  gave  rise  to  sergeantry.  1830  SCOTT  Ayrsh.  Trag.  I.  i, 
We'll  not  suffer  A  word  of  sergeantry.  or  halberd-staff!  1837 
BARHAM  fngol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Spect.  Tafpington,  These  lands 
were  held  in  grand  serjeantry  by  the  presentation  of  three 
white  owls.  1830  JAMES  Darnley  vii,  To  hold  his  land  by 
sergeantry,  as  it  had  been  held  by  Lord  Fitzbernard. 

2.  The  office  of  sergeant  or  Serjeant. 

1416  LYDC.  De  Gull.  Pilgr.  16221  [Tribulation  2o<].\  And 
thus  vsynge  myn  Sergawntry,  I  kan  werke  dyuersly ;  Wher- 
ITore  I  rede  be  war  off  me,  For  I  anoon  shal  smyte  the.  1660 
Sc.  Acts  Ckas.  If  (1820)  VII.  588/2  All  and  haill  the  office 
of  Serjandrie  of  the  lands  &  Lordship  of  Methven. 

3.  nonce-use.  Skill  as  a  serjeant-at-law. 


1830  LAMB  Album  Verses,  In  Autograph  Bk.  Mrs.  Ser. 

7fant  IV ,  These  should  moot  cases  in  your  book,  and 

vie  To  show  their  reading  and  their  Serjeantry. 


such  as  acting  as  marshal,  putting  an  army  in  the  field,  or 
finding  a  horseman  and_  his  equipment  for  the  army,  while 
petit  serjcanty  binds  him  to  a  service  '  amounting  to  half 
a  mark  or  less  ',  such  as  carrying  to  the  king  a  bag,  a  brooch, 
an  arrow,  or  a  bow  without  string,  etc.  Later  writers  give 
more  or  less  differing  accounts :  see  quots.  The  Latin  of 
Magna  Carta  (1215)  has  occasione  parvarum  sergantisarunt 
(v.  r.  parvaf  serganterifc\ 

(a)  1449  Rolls  a/  Parlt.  V.  167/2  His  Auncestres.  .have 
holden.. the  Manoir..by  Graunte  Sergeaunte.  15*3  [see 
(ft  below].  (11625  STR  H.  FINCH  Lam  (1636)  154  Euery 
grand^Serieanty  is  a  tenure  in  chiefe,  being  of  none  but  of 
the  King,  to  doe  vnto  him  a  more  speciall  seruice  whatso- 
euer  by  the  person  of  a  man,  as  to  beare  his  Banner  or 
Lance,  to  lead  his  horse,  to  carry  the  sword  l>efore  him  at 
his  coronation  [etc.].  1695  GIBSON  Camden's  /frit.  55  Brien- 
ston.  .was  held  in  Grand  Sergeanty  by  a  pretty  odd  jocular 
tenure.  1766  BLACKSTONF.  Comm.  II.  v.  73  Such  was  the 
tenure  by  grand  serjeanty,  per  magnum  servitittm,  whereby 
the  tenant  was  bound,  instead  of  serving  the  king  generally 
in  his  wars,  to  do  some  special  honorary  service  to  the  king 
in  person  ;  as  to  carry  his  banner,  his  sword,  or  the  like  ;  or 
to  be  his  butler,  champion,  or  other  officer  at  his  coronation. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  118  The  office  of  High 


I45»  Kails  of  Parlt.  V.  197/2  Theyre  Fees  of  Serjaunlship 
alte  armes.    1495  Act  n  Hen.  I'll,  c.  33  §  n  The  offices 
of  Sergeauntshippe  of  the  Pese  and  [etc.].     1584  in  lot/i 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App,  v.  436  The  office  of  Sariant-    '. 
ship.     1815  HONE  Every-day  13k.  I.   157   His  serjeantship    ' 
being  denoted  by  the  Coif.    1909  Essex  Rev.  XVIII.  71  The    \ 
persons  they  thought  of  appointing  to  serjeantship  or  cor- 
poralship. 

Sergeanty,  serjeanty  (sa-id.^nti).  Hist. 

Forms  :  o.  5-7  sergeautie  (5  sergeaunte),  6  ser- 
geauntie,  sergentie,  7-  sergeauty.  0.  4-5  ser- 
iauutye,  5  serjautie,  (//.  serjaunteez),  7  serian- 
tie,  serieanty,  serjeantie,  7-  serjeanty.  [a.  OF. 
serjanlie,  sergentie,  f.  serjant,  sergent:  see  SER- 
GEANT sb.  and  -Y.]  (The  usual  spelling  is  now 
serjeanty.) 
1.  A  form  of  feudal  tenure  on  condition  of  ren- 


Notyngh'and  Derb'.  1468  llnd.  605/2  Other  fermes  to  us 
of  Serjanties  or  otherwise.  1477  laid.  VI.  171/1  Smale  par- 
cells  of  Serjantie  in  diverse  parcells, . .  thre  Roodes  of  Ser. 
jantie.  1610  HoLUm  Camiien's  Krit.  I.  464  Baldwin  Le 
Pellour..held  certaine  lands,  by  Sergeanty.  1643  BAKER 
Chron.,  Rich.  II  i  John  Wiltshire  Citizen  of  London,  by 
reason  of  a  Moyitie  of  the  Manour  of  Heydon,  holden  in 
Sergeantie,  claimed  to  hold  a  towell  for  the  King  to  wipe 
with  when  he  went  to  meat.  1880  HARTINC  Extinct  Brit. 
Anim.  I.  82  Several  grants  of  land.,  held  by  the  serjeanty  of 
keeping. .boar-hounds.  1906  Athenaum  18  Sept.  260/1  A 
little  criticism  is  perhaps  invited  by  the  interesting  list  of 
serjeanties  with  which  the  volume  closes. 

b.  Distinguished  as  grand  and  fetil  (or  petty] 
serjeanty. 


497 

gentie,  petyte  serge.itie,  franke  almoyne.  1544  tr.  Little- 
ton's Tenures  37  b,  Tenure  by  Petyte  sergeauntye.  1616 
BuLLOKAI  Eng.  Expos.,  Petti  f  Sergeantit,  a  tenure  of  lands, 
holden  of  the  king,  bv  yeilding  to  him,  a  Buckler,  Arrow, 
Bow,  or  such  like  seruice. 


,  , 

Bow,  or  such  like  seruice.     1875  DIGBY  Real  1'rap.  i.  (1876) 
49  When  land  was  held  of  the  king  not  by  military  service, 


by  petit 
serjeanty. 

t2.  '  Sergeants  '  or  squires  collectively.   Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNF.  Chrtm.  ll'act  (Rolls)  11979  Alle  armed 
men,  .  .  Wyboute  fotmen  &  seriauntye  [-'.r.  sargeancie]. 

tSergelim.  Ots.  Also6zerzelnie,6-7zerze- 
line,  7  schirgelim,  sergelin.  [a.  Pg.  gergdim, 
zirgclim,  a.  Arab.  JaJs.  jttljult,  also  .^Usda. 
ftiljuliin.']  =  SESAMI  M.' 

1588  HICKOCK  tr.  C.  Frederick's  I'oy.  22  b,  Mirabolany 
..long  Pepper,  Oyle  of  Zerzeline.  1698  PETIVER  in  />/,//. 


Sergend,  -ent,  obs.  forms  of  SERCEAXT. 

Sergette  (saidje-t).  [a.  F.  sergette,  dim.  of 
serge. J  See  quot. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Sergttle,  a  thin  and  slight 
serge. 

Sergiand,  -iant,  -iaunt(e,  sergond,  -ont(e, 
obs.  ff.  SERGEANT. 

Sergre(iNant :  see  SEGREAXT  Her. 

Seri,  variant  of  SlRIH. 

1864  IVAI.MEIDA  Life  in  Java  II.  104  Chewing  tobacco 
betel,  and  seri  leaf. 

Seri,  obs.  form  of  SORRY. 

Serial  (sis-rial),  a.  and  si.  [ad.  mod.L.  serialis, 
f. seri-es:  see  SERIES  and -AL.  Cf.  F.sMat  (1861), 
se"rie/ (1874).]  A.  adj.  lielonging  to,  forming  part 
of,  or  consisting  of  a  series ;  taking  place  01  occur- 
ring in  a  regular  succession. 

1854  Fairholfs  Diet.  Terms  Art  s.  y.,  Serial  Pictures  are 
of  that  order  in  which  a  story  is  carried  on  consecutively, 
such  as  the  four  seasons,  the  four  ages,  &c.  1855  SPENCER 
Princ.Psychol.(\t,i?)\\.\b  A  thinking  of  the  three  in  serial 
order— first,  second,  third.  1864  Realm  6  July  S  The  last 
performances  of  all  the  great  serial  concerts. 

b.  spec,  of  the  publication  of  a  literary  work,  esp. 
a  story,  in  successive  instalments  (as  in  a  periodical 
magazine  or  newspaper). 

Serial  rights,  rights  attaching  to  the  publication  of  a  story 
in  serial  form. 

1841  F.  VESEY  Decl.  Eng.  Lang.  86  Serial  publication. 
1867  E.  YATF.S  Black  Sheep  xxxi,  She.  .had  set  herself  to 
read  the  serial  story.  1874  Athenxum  28  Feb.  293/1  After 
Contributing  to  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines,  [he]  be- 
came a  serial  novelist.  1879  iqtk  Cent.  997  Country  journals, 
..instead  of  using  an  inferior  article,  will  often  purchase  the 
'  serial  right ',  as  it  is  called,  of  stories  which  have  already 
appeared  elsewhere. 

C.  In  scientific  use  ;  esp.  applied  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  parts  of  an  organism  in  a  straight  line 
or  longitudinal  succession. 

Serial  temperatures,  temperatures  taken  at  different  suc- 
cessive depths  between  the  bottom  and  the  surface  of  water. 

1855  T.  WILLIAMS  in  Ann.  q  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Ser.  u.  XVI. 
405  The  serial  history  of  any  given  structural  element  of 
any  given  complex  organ.  1857  A.  GRAY  First  Less.  Rot. 
(1866)  Gloss.,  Serial,  or  Seriate,  in  rows.  1868  SPENCER 
Princ.  Psyckol.  (1872)  1. 16  They  preserve  a  serial  arrange- 
ment :  their  aggregation  is  little  more  than  that  of  close 
linear  succession.  1871  HUMPHRY  Myoloeyg  The  transverse 
septa,  a  serial  continuation  of  those  in  the  .ail,  are  directed 
from  the  median  line  above.  187*  MIVART  El?m.  Anal.  10 


iperatures.     1884 _.. 

&  SCOTT  De  Rary's  Phancr.  109  The  serial  arrangement  of 
the  elements  of  the  cork  perpendicular  to  the  surface  is 
always  very  regularly  preserved.  1897  M.  L.  HUGHES 
Mediterranean  Fever  iii.  136  The  qualitative  alterations 
are  both  nodal  and  serial. 

B.  sb.  A  serial  or  periodical  publication,  esp.  a 
novel  published  in  serial  (as  opposed  to  took)  form. 

1846  Athenxum  5  Dec.  1237/1  A  fresh  serial  from  the 
prolific  pen  of  Dickens.  1859  jrnl.  Soc.  A  rts  25  Feb.  213/2 
How  valuable  would  be  some  of  our  serials  with  all  their 
advertisements— The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  instance. 
1881  A.  W.  WARD  Dickens  ii.  20  When  the  popularity  of  the 
serial  was  once  established,  it  grew  with  extraordinary 
rapidity. 

attrib.  1871  LOWBU.  Milton  Wks.  1890  IV.  59  A  prac- 
tised serial  writer. 

Hence  Se'rialist,  a  writer  of  serials  ;  Seriality 
(siorise-liti),  serial  arrangement ;  Se:rializa-tion, 
publication  in  serial  form ;  Se-rialize  v.  trans.,  (a) 
to  publish  in  serial  form ;  (*)  to  arrange  in  a  series. 


ditary  grand  serjeanties. 

<*>    '5*3.  FITZHFUB.  .VxrrMi  Anil  all  these  tenaunte-i  maye 
nolde  their  landes  by  dyuers  tenures. .as  by..graunt   *or- 
VOL.  VIII. 


Ibid.  48/2  If  a  story  is  'serialized  in  England  and  is  not 
serialized  simultaneously  in  the  States,  the  American  copy- 
right is  of  course  seriously  jeopardised.  1893  Atlienlnm 
ii  Nov.  663/3  The  serializing  of  fiction.  1907  W.  JAMES 
Pragmatism  v.  172  To  frame  some  system  of  concepts 
mentally  classified,  serialized,  or  connected  in  some  intel- 
lectual way. 

Serial,  variant  of  CERRIAI.  a.  Obs. 


SERICEOUS. 

Serially  (sI»Tiali),  adv.  [f.  SERIAL  a.  +  -LT  2.] 
a.  In  a  series,  in  series,  in  serial  arrangement ;  b. 
in  serial  form,  as  a  serial. 


22  Sept.,  Small  parties  of  the  sparse  artillerists  hurrying 
along  behind  the  wall  from  gun  to  gun,  firing  progressively 
and  serially.  1871  Athenxum  i  June  681/1  However 
1  Middlemarch  '  may  appear,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  not  been 


coalescent  into  long  slits. 

tSe-rian,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SER-ES  + -IAN.] 
Serian  worm,  silkworm.  (Cf.  SEREAN,  SEHIC.) 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  fsl.  xn.  iii,  No  Serian  worms.. 
that  with  their  threed  Draw  out  their  silken  lives. 

Seriand,  -ant,  -antie,  etc. :  see  SERGEANT,  -Y. 
Seriary(si-'-riari).  a.  rare.  [f.  SERI-ES -t- -AKY  I. 
Cf.  F.  sMairc,  Sp.  seriarioj]     Serial. 

1900  DENIKF.R  Races  of  Man  65  The  characters  called 
senary,  to  which  we  have  recourse  in  order  to  compare  man 
with  animals  which  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  him. 

Seriate  (sla-ri/t),  a.  Chiefly  Zool.  and  But. 
[ad.  mod.L.  *scriat-us,  f.  SERIES.]  Arranged  or 
occurring  in  one  or  more  series  or  rows. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  159  Tubercles  small, .  .vertically 
seriate.  1857  lsee  SERIAL  A.  cj.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora 
137  Sedum  acre..  leaves  obscurely  6-seriate.  1874  T.  HARDY 
Farfr.  Alad,  CVimv/xxvi,  The  remainder  was  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  lime  and  natural  seriate  changes. 
So  SeTiatecl  a.  •  hence  Se'riately  adv.,'m  series. 
1846  DANA  Zoo//;.  (1848)  266  Disks  seriately  and  reticu- 
lately  budding.  1872  H.  C.  WOOD  Frcsh--.t:  Alg.r  227  The 
gelatinous  tubes  or  sheaths  in  which  the  cells  are  seriated 
are  very  obvious.  1874  I, EWES  Probl.  Life  A>  Mind  Ser.  i. 
1.  120  Vitality  and  Sensibility  may  be  said  to  rest  on  seriated 
Change. 

II  Seriatim  (siarifi-tim),  adv.  (and  a.}  [med.L., 
f.  L.  seri-es  after  GRADATIM,  LITERATIM.]  One  after 
another,  one  by  one  in  succession. 

1680  C.  HATTON  Corr.  (Camden)  I.  225  Yc  judges  did  every 
one  of  them  seriatim  declare  y'  that  board  was  a  proper 
place  of  judicature  of  state  affaires,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam. 
I.  ii.  §  80  (1740)  72  The  Judges  thought  fit  to  Rive  their 
Judgments,  seriatim,  after  solemn  Argument  had.  1815 
KIRBY  &  Sp_.  Entomol.  x.  I.  303  If  not  content  with  taking 
them  [sc.  spiders]  seriatim  you  should  feel  desirous  of  eating 
them  by  handfulls.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xv,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kemvigs  thanked  every  lady  and  gentleman,  seriatim, 
for  the  favour  of  their  company.  1871  SPENCER  Princ. 
Psychol.  (1872)  II.  343  This  question  subdivides  into  several 
questions,  which  we  will  consider  seriatim. 

b.  as  adj.  Following  one  after  the  other,    rare. 
1871  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.   Tongue  x.  407  There  are  places 
where  force  would  be  lost  by  dividing  it  into  two  or  three 
successive  and  seriatim  sentences. 

Seriation  (siari,?i-j;5n).  [ad.  mod.L.  *seriation- 
em,  {.  seri-es  :  see  SERIES  and  -ATIOX]  Succession 
in  series,  serial  succession ;  formation  of  or  into  a 
series. 

1658  J.  ROBINSON  Etidoxa  iv.  30  Where  there  is  no  fear  of 
enormity,  there  may  be  a  secure  Seriation  of  supremacy. 
1866  DOLING  Anim.  Chem.  47  The  acids  of  these  two  series 
presented.. a  marked  parallelism  in  their  constitution,  seria- 
tion,  and  properties.  1874  LEWES  Probl.  Life  fy  MindSeT.  i. 
I.  144  The  demonstration  that  thinking  is  Seriation.  1887 
Athenxum  3  Sept.  299/3  I"  'he  Seriation  of  the  [chemical] 
elements  certain  gaps  occur. 

t  Se'riatly,  adv.  Obs.  Also  5  seryatt-,  oe- 
riat-,  6  seryat-.  [Partial  anglicization  of  med.L. 
SERIATIM.]  In  succession,  seriatim. 

c  1430  Cm.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  273  Now  I  wyl  fede  jow 
alle  with  awngellys  mete,  Wherfore  to  reseyve  it  come 
fforth  seryattly.  £1475  1'artenay  1836  Thai  ..With-out 
tariyng  to  wash  ther  handes  went ;  After  went  to  sitte  ther 
ceriatly.  4:1520  BARCLAY  Jugurth,  37  b,  To  write  of  the 
besynesse  and  dedes  of  both  the  parlies  serially  and  dys- 
tincly.  1540  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  III.  200  We  have  re- 
ceyuid  Your  Graces  most  gracius  letters.. the  contents 
wherof  we  have  serially  redde. 

Seriaun,  -auns,  -aunt(e,  etc. :  see  SERGEANT. 

Seriba,  variant  of  ZAREBA. 

Seric  (se-rik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  seric-us,  (i) 
belonging  to  the  Seres,  (2)  of  silk  (neut.  siricum 
as  sb.,  silk),  =  Gr.  arjptxfa  (neut.  arjpi/tuv  silk),  f. 
Z^p« :  see  SERES.] 

1.  Chinese. 

1841  TL-PPER  Proverb.  Philos.  Ser.  11.  Introd.,  Unclean 
meats  as  of  ihe  clean  hang  upon  my  Seric  shambles.  1840 
New  Monthly  Mag.  LX.  310  The  pure  concoction  of  the 
seric  herb  [  =  teaj. 

2.  Silken. 

1886  Edin.  Rev.  July  155  The  manufacture  of  seric  stuffs. 

Sericate  (seTik«'t).  Chem.  [f.  SERIC-IC  + 
-ATE'2.]  A  salt  of  sericic  acid. 

1841  Turner**  Elem.  Chew.,  Org.  1084  Sericale  of  oxide 
of  ethule  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid. 

Se-ricated,  a.  rare~°.  [f.  L.  seridit-us  (f. 
siric-itm  silk:  see  SERIC)  + -ED!.]  •'-Clothed  in 
silk  ;  also  -  SERICEOUS. 

1613  in  COCKERAM.     1860  WORCESTER,  Serricated\^\. 

Sericeo-  (s/ri-j70),  used  as  comb,  form  of  L. 
scriatts  (see  next)  —  silky  and  .  .  . 

1841  Penny  Crcl.  XX.  359/2  Ovaries  sericeo-tomentose. 

Sericeous  (sfri-j7;>s),  a.  Zool.xnA  h'ot.  [f.  L. 
serice-us,  i.  seric-um  silk  (see  SERIC)  :  see  -EOUS.] 
Silky,  covered  with  silky  down. 
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SEBICIC. 

1777  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora  15  Sericeous,  covered  with  a 
down  of  extremely  fine  texture.  1819  SAMOUELLE  Entomol. 
Contend.  282  Hyla;us...Lip  lanceolate,  little  sericeous. 
1847  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  v.  236 
Shining  yellow  sericeous  down.  1885  H.  O.  FORBES  Nat. 
Wand.  iv.  App.  376  The  sericeous  brand  on  the  male. 

Sericic  (sflrsik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  L.  seric-um  silk 
(see  SERIC)  +  -ic.]  =  MYRISTIC. 

1841  Turners  Elem.  C&ctrt.,  Org.  1083  Sericic  Acid.  Syn. 
Myristic  Acid.  Discovered  by  Playfair. 

Sericiculture  (se-risikz>:ltiiu,  -tfai).  [ad.  F. 
stricicuhurc,  f.  L.  seric-um  (see  SERIC)  +  cultura 
CULTURE.]  =  SERICULTURE.  Hence  Se:ricicu-ltu- 
ral</.,  Se  ricicvrlturist. 

1892  CROOKES  tr.  VVagneSs  Man.  Chem.  Tcchnol.  803 
Sericiculture. — Varieties  of  Silkworms.  Ibid.  804  Serici- 
culturists  become  sufficiently  adepts.. to  be  able  to  select 
a  sufficient  number  of  cocoons  of  each  sex. 

Sericin(se'risin).  Chem.  Also -ine.  [Formed 
as  SERICIC  + -IN1.] 

1.  «  MYRISTIN. 

1841  Turner's  Elem.  Chent., Org.  1083  Sericate  of  oxide 
of  glycerule  (sericine  or  myristine). 

2.  The  gelatinous  constituent  of  silk. 

1868  P.LOXAM  Chcut.  §  446.     1886  tr.  Benedict's   Ckcm. 
Coal-tar  Colours  39  Both  fibroine  and  sericine  (silk-glue) 
consist  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Sericipary  (serisi-pari),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  seH- 
cum  silk  -t-  -par-its  (-PAROUS)  -f-  -Y.]  Producing  silk. 

1869  Eng.  Meek.  24  Dec.  350/3  A  double  apparatus.. situ- 
ated on  either  side  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  below  it, 
called  the  sericipary  gland. 

Sericite  (se'risait).  Min.  [ad.  G.  seridt  (1852), 
f.  L.  seric-um  silk  :  see  SERIC  and  -ITE  ]  2  b.]  A 
fibrous  variety  of  muscovite. 

1854  DANA  Syst.  Min.  (ed.  4)  II.  223  Sericite  of  K.  List,  is 
regarded  by  him  as  near  Damourite.  1866  LAWRENCE  tr. 
Cottars  Rocks  Classified  23  Sericite,  a  green  mineral,  of 
silky  lustre. 

b.  attrib.    ^SERICITIC. 

1879  RUTLEV  Study  of  Rocks  296  Strictft-ScXurt.—Thia  is 
a  schistose  rock  closely  allied  to  the  porphyroids,  and  con- 
sists of  sericite,  fragments  of  quartz  [etc.].  1884  Nature  13 
Nov.  35/1  Sericite  mica. 

Hence  Sericitic  (serisrtik)  a,,  containing  or 
having  the  character  of  sericite  ;  Se-ricitiza'tion, 
the  production  of  a  sericitic  character. 

1814  Nature  13  Nov.  34/1  A  slight  development  of  seri. 
citic  mica.  1893  GEIKIK  Text-Ik.  Geol.  iv.  vin.  ii.  (ed.  3) 
617  Where  the  silky  unctuous  sericite  has  been  developed 
from  orthoclase  (serialization). 

t  Sericon.  Alch.  Obs.  [a.  med.L.  sericon 
(indeclinable). 

In  Turbx  Philosophorum  alterum  exemplar,  printed  in 
Artis  Auriferze  quant  Chemiam  vacant  volumen  primutn 
(Basileae  1593)  138,  'sericon'  is  mentioned  (in  connexion 
with  '  magnesia  ' :  see  MAGNESIA  i)  as  '  a  composition  which 
is  called  by  ten  names  ',  and  which  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  '  the  ferment  of  gold  '.  That  the  word  originally  stood 
for  some  real  chemical  substance  is  not  improbable,  but  its 
proper  meaning  and  etymology  (perh.  Arabic  :?  cf.  ZIRCON) 
are  obscure.  There  is  no  ground  for  identifying  it  with 
mod.  L.  sericum  (prob.  merely  a  use  of  L.  sericum  silk) 
cited  by  writers  of  the  iBth  c.  as  a  name  for  the  flowers  of 
zinc.  On  the  other  hand, '  Sericum t  an  old  name  for  minium  ', 
in  some  modern  dictionaries,  may  represent  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  alchemical  term.] 

A  substance  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the 
transmutation  of  inferior  metals  into  gold. 

The  explanation  given  in  GifTord's  note  on  the  Jonson 
passage,  '  the  red  tincture ',  appears  to  be  an  unauthorized 
conjecture. 

?ig..  in  Ashmole  Theat.  Chem.  (1652)  428  This  centrall 
Earth  who  can  it  take,  It  and  Sercion  [sic]  do  our  Maistry 
make.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  v,  Both  Sericont  and  Bufo 
shall  be  lost. 

II  Sericterium  (seriktia'riom).  Entom.  PI. 
-eria  (i^ria).  Also  anglicized  serictery  (s*ri*k- 
teri).  [mod.L.,  irreg.  f.  Gr.  <?jjpttc6v silk  (see  SERIC) 
+  -TT]piov,  after  sialisterium  (ffia^tarrjpiov')  salivary 
gland  of  insects.]  A  glandular  apparatus  in  silk- 
worms for  the  production  of  silk  ;  a  silk  or  spinning 
gland. 

1826  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  xli.(i8a8)  I V.  137  In  the  sericte- 
rium  the  fluid  that  produces  it  [sc.  silk]  is  sometimes  white 
or  grey.  1875  BLAKE  Zool.  287  The  two  fine  filaments  from 
the  sericteria  are  glued  together  by  another  secretion  from 
a  small  gland.  1898  PACKARD  Text-bk.  Entomol.  337  In  the 
imago  the  sericteries  revert  to  their  primitive  shape  and  use 
as  salivary  glands. 

Sericultural  (scrikzrltiural,  -tf-),  a.  [f.  next  + 
-AL.]  Pertaining  to  or  engaged  in  sericulture. 

1864  Q.  Jrnl.  Sci.  I.  515  The  sericultural  departments  of 
France.  1886  WARDLE  Catal.  India  Silk  Culture  28  Aids 
to  Sericultural  Study. 

Sericulture  (se-rikzrttiui,  -tja.i).  [Shortened 
ad.  F.  striticulture  \  see  SERICICULTURE.]  The 
production  of  raw  silk  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms 
for  the  purpose. 

1851-4  Tomlinson's  Cycl.  Useful  Arts  (1867)  n-  520/2  The 
Central  Society  of  Sericulture  of  France.  1863  All  Year 
Round  \\  July  467/1  Model  silkworm  houses,  .would  greatly 
tend  to  popularise  this  new  branch  of  sericulture.  1881 
WARDLE  Wild  Silks  of  India  53  Eria  sericulture  plantations. 

Hence  Sericn'lturist,  one  engaged  in  sericul- 
ture, a  silk-grower. 

1864  Q.  Jml.  Sci.  I.  515  He  recommends  the  sericulturist 
to  separate  his  dark  worms  from  the  general  stock. 

Seridclath,  northern  f.  cered  cloth  -.  see  CKRED. 
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i       1438-9  Durham  Ace,  Rolls  (Surtees)  408  In  22  virgis  panni 
linei  empt.  pro  le  Seridclath  pro  vestimentis. 

t  Serie.  Obs.  [app.  ad.  L.  series  :  see  SERIES.] 
Succession  of  points  in  an  argument. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Knt?s  T.  2209  What  may  I  concluden  of 
|    this  long  serye,  But  after  wo  I  rede  vs  to  be  merye? 

8eriea(u)nt,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  SERGEANT,  -Y. 
Seriema  (seri,fma),  pariama,   cariama 

(see-,  kseria'ma).  Also  siriema.  [mod.L.  seriema 
(A.  de  St.  Ililaire,  \%y£)y  cariama,  (Brisson,  1760), 
a.  Tupi  siriema,  sariama^  fariama,  explained  by 
Ruiz  de  Montaya  as  =  crested.  The  erroneous  form 
cariama  (without  cedilla)  comes  down  from  Marc- 
grav,  Hist.  Nat.  Brasil.  1648.]  A  large  long- 
legged  crested  bird,  Cariama  cristata>  inhabiting 
parts  of  Brazil ;  the  crested  screamer. 

1836  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  30  Though  the  (Cariama,  in  its  osse- 
ous structure,  exhibits  but  little  resemblance  to  the  Birds  of 
the  Raptorial  order.  1860  Ibid.  334  A  New  Form  of  Gralla- 
lorial  Bird  nearly  allied  to  the  Cariama.  1869  R.  F.  BURTON 
Highl.  Brazil  II.  26  The  Sirie*ma,  that  hunted  the  serpents 
from  our  path.  1870  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  666  Burmeister's 
Cariama.  1895  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XLVI.  770  The  far- 
famed  seriema  (Dicfiolofihus  cristatus),  a  form  that  has 
puzzled  the  best  of  taxonomers  since  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Series  (sis-ri,/"z,sT^*rz'z).   PL  (8-)  series,  (7-8, 
rare  in  9)  serieses,  (7-8)  series's,     [a.  L.  se- 
ries row,  chain,  series,  f.  ser-Pre  to  join,  connect. 
Cf.  F.  strie,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  serte.] 
I.  General  senses. 

1.  A  number  or  set  ^material  things  of  one  kind 
ranged  in  a  line,  either  contiguously  or  at  more  or 
less  regular  intervals ;  a  range  or  continued  spatial 
succession  of  similar  objects ;  f  in  early  use  applied 
to  a  row  of  building. 

1611  CORY  AT  Crudities  454  A  very  faire  architectonical 

Machine., in  which  are  three  degrees,  whereof  each  con* 

tayneth  a  faire  Statue. ..At  the  very  toppe  of  this  rowe  or 

series  of  wprke  is  errected  a  most  excellent  effigies  of  a 

I    Cocke.    Ibid.  636  A  faire  front  of  building. . .  Which  front  or 

i    series  extendeth  it  selfe  in  a  goodly  length.     1638  SIR  T. 

t    HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  163  For  five  hundred  paces  it  every 

way  gives  a  series  of  all  sorts  of  Persian  fruits  and  flowers. 

1812   Miss  MITFORD   in   L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  I.  191   In 

Oxfordshire,  where  I  saw  a  landscape,  or  rather  a  series  of 

landscapes,  of  singular  beauty.    1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits^ 

Aristocracy  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  81  The  series  of  squares  called 

Belgravia.     1872   H.   C.   WOOD  Fresh-w^    Algx  68   Cells 

mostly  arranged  in  a  simple  or  double  series  in  the  filament. 

2.  A  number  of  things  of  one  kind  (chiefly  im- 
material, as  events,  actions,  conditions,  periods  of 
time)  following  one  another  in  temporal  succession, 
or  in  the  order  of  discourse  or  reasoning. 

1618  CHAPMAN  Hesiod's  Georg.  n.  455  The  noisome  gales, . . 
that  incense  the  seas  And  raise  together  in  one  series  loues 
Autumne  dashes.  1646  HOWELL  Lewis  XI '//,  20  So  was  his 
whole  life  attended  with  a  series  of  good  successes.  1656  tr. 
Hobbes' Elem.  Phitos.  i  All  men  can  reason  to  some  degree, . . 
but  where  there  is  need  of  a  long  series  of  Reasons,  there  most 
men  wander  out  of  the  way.  1663  POWER  Exf.  Philos.  n. 
1 22  The  Series  and  Chain  of  our  former  Experiments. 
1700  FELTON  Diss.  Classics  (1718)  188  The  worst  Province 
an  Historian  can  fall  upon,  is  a  Series  of  barren  Times,  in 
which  nothing  remarkable  happeneth.  1765  W.  WAKD 
Grammar  iv.  iv.  167  Several  participles  cannot  conveniently 
be  used  so  as  to  affect  every  part  of  long  serieses  of  words 
immediately.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  514/1  These 
different  heights  of  tide  are  observed  to  succeed  each  other  in 
a  regular  series..  .This  series  is  completed  in  about  15  days. . . 
Two  serieses  are  completed  in  the  exact  time  of  a  lunation. 
1837 CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  i.  vi,  What  a  hoping  People  he 
had,  judge  by  the  fact,  and  series  of  facts,  now  to  be  noted. 
1871  R.  W.  DALE  Cotntnandnt.  x.  242  These  Commandments 
occupy  a  great  place  in  a  series  of  Divine  revelations.  1886 
Act  40  <V  50  Viet.  c.  44  §  13  That  the  repayment  of  the  money 
to  be  borrowed  should  be  spread  over  a  series  of  years. 

with  pi.  concord.  1864  BABBACE  Passages  46  Another 
series  of  experiments  were.. made.  1871  MORLEY  Carlyle 
in  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  245  A  complex  series  of  historic  facts 
do  not  usually  fit  so  neatly  into  the  moral  formula, 

b.  A  number  of  persons  in  succession  holding 
the  same  office  or  having  some  characteristic  in 
common,  f  Also,  a  succession  of  persons  in  de- 
scent, a  family  line. 

1625  T.  GODWIN  Moses  fy  Aaron  i.  v.  15  Aaron,  and  those 
that  issued  from  his  loynes,  (in  whom  the  series  of  Priests 
was  continued).  1638  NAIIBES  Totenham  Court  11.  i,  To 
make  the  series  of  their  Families  Spread  in  so  many  glori- 
ous divisions.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Series,  .an  issue  or 
descent  of  kindred.  1665  G.  HAVERS  P.  della.  Valle's 
Trav.E.  India  26  Teimur  Lenk,  though  extracted  from  the 
noblest  blood  of  the  Kings,  yet  remote  from  the  Royal  Stock 
by  a  long  series.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  287  F  6  Look 
Into  the  Historian  I  have  mentioned,  or  into  any  Series  of 
Absolute  Princes.  1776  JOHNSON  in  Bosiyellif}  Mar.,  Entails 
are  good,  because  it  is  good  to  preserve  in  a  country  serieses 
of  men,  to  whom  the  people  are  accustomed  to  look  up  as  to 
their  leaders.  1865  G.  GROTE  Plato  I.  iv,  134  Speusippus 
succeeded  him . .  as  teacher, . .  being  succeeded . .  by  Polemon, 
Krantor.  .and  others  in  uninterrupted  series. 
f  o.  A  catalogue,  list.  Obs. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalin?s  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  \. 
Ixxx.  (1674)  108  [They]  made  a  long  and  exact  Series  of 
many  abuses  which  reigned  in  that  State.  1660  R.  COKE 
Power  ff  Subj.  60  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  relate  a  series  and 
catalogue  of  all  the  British  Kings  to  the  Saxon  Monarchs. 

f  3.  A  succession,  sequence,  or  continued  course 
(</ action  or  conduct,  of  time,  life,  etc.).  Obs. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  152  The  series  both  of  fate,  and 
of  fortune.  1660  INGELO  Bentiv.  $  Ur.  \\,  (1682)  138  To 
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devote  the  Series  of  their  whole  Life  to  the  Divine  honour. 
1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  \\.  vii.  251  The  Series  of  Provi- 
dence  that  was  to  follow  in  this  Earth.  Ibid.  xi.  316  No 
long  Series's  of  Providence.  1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  190 
After  such  a  long  series  of  time.  1725  POKE  Odyss.  in.  140 
How  trace  the  tedious  series  of  our  fate?  1772  BURKE 
Corr.  (1844)  I.  373  A  more  decent.. and  prudent  series  of 
proceeding.  1805  T.  LINDLEY  Voy.  Brazil  n  His  life  had 
been  a  series  of  industry.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  xxii, 
After  a  series  of  what  had  appeared  to  him  strong  encour- 
agement. 

t  b.  A  continued  state  or  spell.  Obs. 

ijiSAnsoti's  Voy.  i.  x.  98  We  had  a  series  of  a_s  favourable 
weather,  as  could  well  be  expected.  Ibid.  \\.  i.  in  Those 
.  .who  have  endured  a  long  series  of  thirst.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystone  L.  §  149  A  series  of  unsettled  weather. 

t  4.  The  connected  sequence  (of  discourse,  writ- 
ing, thought).  Obs, 

1631  BRATHWAIT  IVhimzies  Ep.  Ded.,  As  the  conceit  may 
neither  taste  of  too  much  lightnesse..nor  the  whole  passage 
1  or  series  incline  to  too  much  dulnesse.  1646  CRASHAW  Steps 
to  Temple,  Delights  Muses  104  The  plyant  Series  of  her 
slippery  song.  1661  BOYLE  Physiol.  Ess.  (1669)  31  Not  to 
look  upon  any  thing  as  my  Opinion  or  Assertion  that  is  not 
deliver'd  in  the  entire  Series  of  my  own  Words.  1667-8 
S.  WARD  Infidelity  (1670)  5  Reflecting.. upon  the  Text  as 
it  lies  in  the  Series  of  the  Epistle.  1696  PHILLIPS,  Series,  •  • 
a  continuation  of  Discourse.  17x1  AUDISON  Sped,  No.  549 
f  i,  I  am  engaged  in  this  Series  of  Thought  by  a  Discourse 
which  I  had.. with.. Sir  Andrew  Freeport. 

f  5.  Order  of  succession ;  sequence.  Obs. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vir.  xii.  312  Wee  haue  shewed 
the  ancient  Coines  of  the  Britaines,  and  obserued  a  series 
thorow  the  Romanes  succession.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc. 
Gov.  Eng.  ii.  xxviii.  223  Nor  [are]  they  good  Historians, 
that  will  tell  you  the  bare  journatl  of  Action  without  the 
Series  of  occasion.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacrse  n.  iii.  §2 
It  seems  impossible  that  anything  should  really  alter  the 
series  of  things,  without  the  same  power  which  at  first  pro- 
duced them.  1779  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Watts  (1868)  450  The 
series  of  his  works  I  am  not  able  to  deduce. 

6.  A   number  of  magnitudes,  degrees  of  some 
attribute,  or  the  like,  viewed  as  capable  of  being 
enumerated  in  a  progressive  order.     Also,  a  set  of 
objects  of  one  kind,  differing  progressively  in  size 
or  in  some  other  respect,  or  having  a  recognized 
order  of  enumeration. 

1786-8  (title)  A  Series  of  [64]  points  of  ancient  history.  1818 
ACCUM  Chem.  Tests  (ed.  2)  61  note,  A  series  of  these  [test] 
tubes  should  be  always  ready  at  hand.  1859  DARWIN  Orig. 
Spec.  ii.  (1873)  41  These  differences  blend  into  each  other 
by  an  insensible  series. 
II.  Technical  senses. 

7.  Math.  A  set  of  terms  in  succession  (finite  or 
infinite  in  number)  the  value  of  each  of  which  is 
determined  by  its  ordinal  position  according  to  a 
definite  rule  known  as  the  law  of  the  series ;  esp. 
a  set  of  such  terms  continuously  added  together. 

See  ARITHMETICAL,  GEOMETRICAL,  RECURRING,  etc. 

1671  J.  GREGORY  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  224 
Reducing  all  of  them  [sc.  equations]  to  infinite  serieses. 
1736  Genii.  Mag.  VI.  739/1  Any  one  who  is  conversant  in 
Series.  1750  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  20  The  operation,  by 
having  two  or  more  series's  to  multiply  into  one  another, 
becomes  very  troublesome.  1791  Ibid.  LXXXI.  148  The 
serieses  deduced  should  converge.  1839  R.  MURPHY  Algebr. 
Equat.gz  Recurring  Series  have  been  much  used.. in  the 
solution  of  algebraical  equations.  1874  GROSS  Algebra  ii. 
153  Summation  of  Series. 

allusively.  1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr.  Atonetn.  ii.  59  To  ex- 
amine in  detail  the  series,  of  which  the  computed  sum  be- 
trays at  once  somewhere  in  the  calculation  so  gross  an 
error.  1853  [WHEWELL]  Plural.  Worlds  v.  76  We  have  here 
to  build  a  theory  without  materials ; — to  sum  a  series  of  which 
every  term,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  nothing. 

8.  A  set  of  coins,  medals,  etc.  belonging  to  a 
particular  epoch,  locality,  dynasty,  or  government. 
Also,  a  set  of  postage  stamps,  bank  notes,  etc.,  of 
a  particular  issue. 

1697  tr.  Jobert's  Know  I.  Medals  28  A  Gold  or  Silver  series 
of  Medals.  1697  EVELYN  Numismata  26  We  begin  with 
Heads,  as  best  determining  and  guiding  the  Series.  1730 
A.  GORDON  Maffefs  Antphith.  128  Among  the  many  and 
particular  Series's  collected  by  him,  he  has  800  Medals  of 
Colony's,  1500  Greek  Coins,  and  1200  Egyptian.  1808 
PINKERTON  Ess.  Medals  I.  3  Serieses  of  Roman  coins.  1867 
Philatelist  I.  23/1  New  series,  4  annas,  light  green.  Ibid. 
129/2  The  stamps  which  were  immediately  adopted  for  the 
empire  [sc.  Mexico]  were  the  'eagle1  series.  1876  MATHEWS 
Coinage  of  World  In  trod.  p. iii,  A  recently  discovered  series 
of  Bactrian  coins.  1879  H.  PHILLIPS,  jr.  Addit.  Notes  upon 
Coins  3  The  present  medal  is  one  of  a  series  struck  to  com- 
memorate this  occurrence.  1907  Lancet  16  Feb.  471/1 
A  fresh  series  of  5-franc  notes  is  about  to  be  issued. 

9.  A  set  of  literary  compositions  having  certain 
features  in  common,  published  successively  or  in- 
tended to  be  read  in  sequence ;    a  succession  of 
volumes  or  fascicules  (of  a  periodical,  the  publica- 
tions of  a  society,  etc.)  forming  a  set  by  itself  (dis- 
tinguished as  ftrst9  second,  etc.  series).     Also,  in 
recent  use,  a  succession  of  books  issued  by  one 
publisher   in   a  common  form  and  having  some 
similarity  of  subject  or  purpose;  usually  with  a 
general  title,  as  '  the  Clarendon  Press  Series ',  '  the 
Men  of  Letters  Series'. 

1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  106  F6  [The  Chaplain]  has 
digested  them  [IK.  Sermons]  into  such  a  Series,  that  they 
follow  one  another  naturally.  (?)  1791  (title^  A  Series  of 
original  papers  on  that  great  National  Subject,  The  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  Ship-building.  1813  BR  VOCES  (////*) 
The  Kuminator  :  containing  a  series  of  moral,  critical  and 
sentimental  essays.  1832  SCOTT  Betrothed  Intiod.,  The 
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Tales  of  the  Crusaders  was  determined  upon  as  the  title  of 
the  following  series  of  these  Novels.  1889  Pall  Mall  Gaz, 
3  Aug.  1/1  Of  all  these  serieses  the  '  Men  of  Letters  '  has, 
I  suppose,  been  the  most  popular. 

10.  Nat.  Set.  A  group  of  individuals  exhibiting 
similar  characteristics  or  a  constant  relation  be- 
tween successive  members  :  see  quots. 

1823  H.  T.  BROOKE  Crystallogr.   100  When  the  sets  of 
new  planes.. are  so  much  extended  as  entirely  to  efface  the 
primary  planes,  a  series  of  entirely  new  solids  will  result. 
1851  MANTELL  Petrifactions  ii.  §  3.  116  The  entire  series  of    ; 
phalangeals  with  the  corresponding  metatarsal  of  a . .  species    ; 
of  Dinornis.     1857  A.  GKAY  First  Less.  Bot.  (1866)  177  The    ( 
upper  Series  or  grade  of  Flowering  or  Phaenogamous  Plants, 
which  have  their  counterpart  in  the  lower  Series  of  Flower- 
less  or  Cry  ptogamous  Plants.  Ibid.^  The  following  schedule, . 
comprises  all  that  are  generally  used  in  a  natural  classifica- 
tion,.. Series,  Class,  Subclass  [etc.].     1857  [see  ISOLOGOUS].    | 
1869,  1876  [see  HOMOLOGOUS  3],    1878  DAL  LINGER  in  Nature    \ 
•2-$  May  102/2  A  hitherto  unrecorded  organism  belonging  to    I 
the  septic  series, 

11.  Geol.  A  set  of  successive  deposits  or  group  of 
successive  formations  having  certain  common  fossil 
or  mineral  features. 

1822  CONYBEARE  Ontl.  Geol.  ii.  iii.  §  2. 181  A  zone  of  argil-    ! 
leo- calcareous  beds  belonging  to  the  Pur  beck  series.     1839 
DE  LA  BECHE  Rep.  Geol,  Cornwall^  etc.  iii.  59  The  series 
having  been  slightly  overlapped.     1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr. 
197  A  curious  series  of  deposits  may  thus  be  produced. 

12.  Electr.  and   Magn.  A   number  of  wires  of 
different  metals  each  connected  with  the  preceding,    j 
(Such  wires  or  the  cells  are  said  to  be  in  series.} 

1873  F.  JENKIN  Electr.  fy  Magn.  ii.  §  21  (iS8i)  43  Any  ' 
series  of  metallic  conductors  thus  placed  in  contact.  1885 
WATSON  &  BURBURY  Math.  T/t.  Electr.  Magn.  I.  229  If  , 
any  number  of  wires  of  different  metals  A/i,  M^  J/3,  All  , 
are  joined  together  in  series,.. the  wire  of  metal  M\  begin-  i 
ning  and  ending  the  series. 

b.  attrib*  or  as  adj.  =  (a)  arranged  or  connected  , 
in  series  ;  (&)  short  for  series-wound ',  i.  e.  wound  ; 
in  series,  or  so  that  the  coils  on  the  field-magnets  ; 
are  placed  in  series  with  the  outer  circuit. 

1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  in.  125/1  The 
ordinary  or  series  dynamo.   1888  Scribners  Mag.  Aug.  194/2 
The  'series 'system,  .may  be  likened  to  the  arrangement  of 
disks  on  the  chain  of  a  chain-pump.   1891  Lightning  19  Nov. 
107  Series-wound  dynamo-machine.     1893  SLOASE  Electr. 
Diet. ,  Series^  arranged  in  succession  as  opposed  to  parallel     , 
•  -te'S-l  Series  Connection.   Ibid,*  Series-multiple^  arrange-    I 
ment  of  electric  apparatus,  in  which  the  parts  are  grouped    ; 
In  sets  in  parallel  and  these  sets  are  connected  in  series. 

13.  Philol.  (tr.  G.  reihe.)  In  the  Indogermanic  Ian-    ' 
guages,a  set  of  vowels,  or  of  diphthongs  and  vowels    j 
or  sonants,  which  are  mutually  related  by  ablaut.     ' 

1888  WRIGHT  OHG.  Primer  61  The  vowels  vary  within  , 
c<  rtain  series  of  related  vowels,  called  ablaut-series.  There  i 
are  in  OHG.  six  such  series. 

14.  A   parcel   of   rough   diamonds   of    assorted 
qunlities.     (In  recent  Diets.) 

Serif  (se'rif).  Typogr.  Alsoseriff;  (formerly) 
ceriph,  seriph,  -yph,  surryph  :    see  SANSERIF. 
[Of  obscure  origin.]     One  of  the  fine  cross-strokes 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a   letter.      Also  used    > 
loosely  as  in  quot.  1894. 

1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Printing  163  The  fine  lines,  and  the 
cross  strokes  at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  letters,  are  termed  • 
by  the  letter  founders  ceriphs.  1869  A'.  <fr  Q.  Ser.  iv.  III. 
381  The  word  serif^  used  by  printers  and  type-founders. 
1885  DE  VINNE  in  Trans.  Grolicr  Club  i.  36  The  bracketed 
serifs  of  Van  Dyke  and  Garamond.  1894  KIPLING  in  My 
First  Bk.  94  Even  a  Hindoo  does  not  like  to  find  the  serifs 
of  his  fs  cut  away  to  make  long  s's. 

SerifT,  variant  of  SHKREEF, 

Serific  (s/rrnk),<z.  rare,     [irreg.  f.  'L.seric-wn 

silk  (see  SERIC)  +  -FTC.]     Producing  silk. 

1895  SEDGWICK  Peripatns  x.  (Cambr.  Nat,  Hist.)  246  There 
are  a  large  number  of '  serific  glands'  of  two  kinds  in  the 
female  [of  the  Mantidx]. 

Seriform  (&I**xifjjhm),a.  rare.  [f.  L.  SER-Es-f 
-FORM.]  Applied  to  a  division  of  the  Ugro-Finnish 
races  comprising  the  Chinese,  Siamese,  etc.,  and  to 
the  group  of  languages  spoken  by  these  peoples. 

1849-52  W.  B.  CARPENTER  in  TodtCsCycl.  Auat.  IV.  1347/2 
The  Seriform,  or  Indo-Chinese  [languages],  which  are 
spoken  by  the  people  of  South-Eastern  Asia,  Ibid.  1364/2 
The  Seriform  stock  of  Southern  Asia.  1850  LATHAM  I'ar. 
Man  15  Altaic  Mongolidae.  ..Seriform  Stock. 

Serigraph  (sevigraf).  [irreg.  f.  L.  sericum 
silk  (see  SERIC)  +  -GRAPH.]  An  instrument  for 
testing  the  uniformity  of  raw  silk. 

1887  Encycl,  Brit.  XXI  1. 62/2  A  most  ingenious  American 
invention,  the  serigraph. 

So  Serimeter  (s/rrmftdi),  an  instrument  for  test- 
ing the  strength  of  silk  thread. 

Serimonie,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  CEREMONY. 

Serin  (sc-rin).  Also  6  seryne,  -ene.  [a.  F. 
serin  canary,  of  disputed  origin  ;  cf.  Pr.  serin.] 

1.  In  early  examples  perh.  the  canary  (Serinus 
canarius} ;    in  modern  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Serinus* 

1530  PALSGR.  269/2  Seryne  a  byrde,  serin.  1549  Cotnpl. 
Scotl.  vi.  39  The  grene  serene  sang  sueit.  1894  R.  B.  SHARPE 
Hand-bk.  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  I.  53  A  small  Serin  (S.fnsiltus) 
with  a  red  forehead. 

2.  In  full,  Serin  fnch :  the  finch  S.  serinus  (S. 
hortulanus},  a  native  of  central  Europe. 

a  167*  WILLUGHBY  Ornith.  (1678)  265  It  (sc.  the  CitrilJ 
differs  from  the  Siskin  and  Serin,  i.  In  its  ash-coloured  Neck 
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[etc.].  1783  LATHAM  Gen.  Syn.  Birds  II.  i.  396  Serin  Ffinchl. 
1836  PartingtotCs  Brit.  Cycl.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  540  The  Serin 
.  .is.  .remarkable  for  its  small  and  very  short  hill.  1871-81 
DRESSKR  Birds  Eur.  IV.  PI.  25  The  call-note  of  the  Serin 
Finch.  1882  YARRELL  Brit.  Birds  (ed-4)  II.  113  The  Serin 
is  a  very  popular  cage-bird  on  the  continent. 

Serin  e  (se'rin).     [f.  SERUM  +  -IN1,  -INK  5.] 

1.  Chem.  a.  Serum  albumin,   b.  Amido-glycerol. 
1876  tr.  Schutzenberger  s  Fermentation  84   It  is  not  the 

serine  which  is  active  in  this  case.  1898  Daily  News  28  Feb. 
6/4  The  only  hut  drink  we  prepared  was  a  kind  of  toddy 
made  of  lime  juice  tablets,  or  serine  powder. 

2.  (See  qnot.) 

1898  JOHANSKS  in  Windsor  Mag.  Sept.  436/2  'Serin',  or 
wliey  powder.  ..This  is  really  nothing  else  than  pulverised 
whey,  which  we  mixed  with  boiling  water. 

II  Serinette  (serine't).  [*'r.,  f.  serin  canary  : 
see  -ETTE.]  A  bird  organ. 

1858  Lond.  Jrnl.  27  Feb.  408/3  There  are  puppet-shows, 
and  performances  on  the  accordion,  and  the  serinette  in  the 
subterranean  passage. 

Bering,  obs.  form  of  SYRINGE. 

Seringa  (scri'nga).  [a.  F.  seringa  (formerly 
also  scringat}  =  \yg.  seringa,  ad.  L.  SYKINGA.] 

1.  Any  of  the  shrubs  of  the  genus  Philadelphus^ 
esp.  P.  coronarius,  common  in  gardens  ;  the  mock- 
orange,  SYRINGA.  (Also  t  seringo.) 

1740  C'TESS  HARTFORD  Let.  to  C'tcss  Pomfret  17  Apr., 
Arbours  interwoven  with  lilacs,  woodbines,  seringas,  and 
laurels,  a  1785  T.  POTTER  Moralist  II.  144  'Twas  then  a 
Black-bird  and  its  mate  In  a  seringo  built  their  nest.  1840 
Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  109  The  rich 
perfume  of  the  seringas  and  acacias.  1876  Miss  URADDON 
J.  Haggard's  Dan,  x,  A  dark-brown  jug  of  roses  and  seringa 
on  the  window-sill. 

U  2.  The  Portuguese  name  for  Brazilian  plants  of 
the  genus  Hevca  (Siphonid),  yielding  india-rubber. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  s.v.  Siphonia,  They  [species  of  Siphonia\ 
are  called  Seringa-trees  by  the  Brazilians.  1880  C.  U. 
MARKHAM  Peruv.  Bark  455  In  Brazil  tlie  name  is  serittg-<it 
and  the  collectors  are  sfringiteiros. 

Hence  BeTi'ngsALOoii  notice-  wJ.,  the  condition  of 
abounding  in  seringa  bloom  ;  Serrngous  a.t  re- 
sembling that  of  seringa. 

1754  II,  WALPOLE  Let.  toG.  Montagu  8  June,  [Strawberry 
Hill]  is  now  in  the  height  of  its  greenth,  bliicth,  gloomth, 
honeysuckle  and  seringahood.  1887  A.  M.  BROWN  Anim. 
Alkal.  32  An  almost  cloudless  liquid  of  slightly  oleaginous 
consistence,  of  a  seringous  odour. 

8ering(e,  variant  of  CERING  -vbL  sb. 

1558  in  Feuillernt  Revels  Q.  KHz.  (1906)  88  Seringe  candell. 
1571  Ibid.  142  Other  lightes  Seringcandle  Corde. 

Seringe,  obs.  form  of  SYRINGE. 
Seringue.   =  SERINGA  2. 

1866  Trcas.  Bot.,  Seringnc,  a  South  American  name  for 
the  caoutchouc-yielding  Siphonia. 

Serio,  short  for  SERIO-COMIC  sb. 

1894  Yellow  Bk.  I.  76  Coming  after  all  those  sly  series.  . 
Miss  Cissy  Loftus  had  the  charm  which  things  of  another 
period  often  do  possess.  1908  Daily  Chron*  3  Aug.  4/4  '  As 
if  a  serio  had  anything  to  do  with  anything  serious  !  ' 

Serio-  (si^'rio),  used  as  comb,  form  (see  -O-)  of 
SERIOUS,  =  partly  serious  and  partly  .  .  . 

1902  Academy  12  Apr.  387/2  The  *serio-grotesque  head- 
lines of  the  New  York  Journal.  1811  IE.  NAKES]  (title) 
Thinks-I-to-Myself.  A  *serio-ludicro,  tragico-comlco  tale. 
a  1834  LAMB  Guy  Faux  Misc.  Wks.  (1871)373  It  is  familiar- 
ized to  us  in  a  kind  of  *serio-  ludicrous  way.  1835  DICK  ESS 
Sk.  B0z>  Mr.  J.  pounce.  The  young  lady..  went  through 
various  other  *serio-pantomimic  fascinations,.  i866CARi.YLK 
Remin.  (1881)  I.  85  What  a  fantastic.  .  *serio-ridiculous  set 
these  road  companions  of  his  mostly  were. 

Se  rio-co-medy.  [f,  next]  A  serio-comic  piece. 

1884  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  30  Apr.  4/1  The  libretto  of  '  The 
Canterbury  Pilgrims'  is  no  ordinary  work;..  its  story  is 
..told  tunefully  and  gaily,  as  befits  a  serio-comedy.  1891 
M.  WILLIAMS  Later  Leaves  xix.  226  Nothing  will  ever  come 
near  him  in  The  Roused  Lion,  which,  .was  serio-comedy. 

Serio-comic,'!,  [f.  SERIO-  +  COMIC  <*.]  Partly 
serious  and  partly  comic  ;  (of  an  actor,  vocalist,  etc. 
or  his  performance)  presenting  a  comic  plot,  situa- 
tion, etc.  under  a  serious  form. 


oLMAN  Prose  Sev.  Occas.  (1787)  III.  147,  I  was  almost 
confounded  in  the  serio-comick  scenes  of  the  Satyrick  Piece. 
1787  KEATE  (title)  The  Distressed  Poet,  a  serio-comic  poem. 
1826  F.  REYNOLDS  Lifefif  Times  11.321  Lewis,  bya  striking 
display  of  serio-comic  talent,.,  proved,  that,  .he  could  excite 
tears  as  abundantly  as  smiles.  1858  H.  MORLEY  Jrnl. 
Lond.  Playgoer  (  \  866)  227  The  production  at  the  Olympic 
of  a  '  new  serio-comic  drama  '.  1877  MKS.  FORRESTER  Mig- 
non  ii,  'Good  Heavens!'  interrupts  Fred,  regarding  him 
with  serio-comic  horror  —  'young  did  you  say?' 

b.  as  sb.  (also  -comique).   A  serio-comic  actor, 
vocalist,  etc. 

1907  H.  WYNDHAM  Flare  of  Footlights  xxxi,  Miss  Con- 
stance Plantagenet,  the  Favourite  Serio-Comique. 

So  Se  rio-co-mical  a.  ;  Se  rio-co'mically  adv. 

1749  SMOLLETT  Git  Bias  vit.  viii,  (1782)  III.  67  My  serio- 
comical  reception  behind  the  scenes.  1872  Punch  18  May 
202/1  The  Ministry.  .were  defeated  only  three  times  this 
week—  once  comically,  once  serioi^ly,  and  once  serio- 
comically.  1873  B.  HARTK  Fiddletmun  u  Her  hair.  .was 
tumbled  serio-comically  about  her  forehead. 

t  Seriol.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  seriola,  dim.  of 
scria  jar.]  A  small  jar. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hush.  iv.  393  Ek  whelue  a  seriol  therout 
that  haue  Grauel  vp  to  the  myddes. 

Serion,  -iont,  obs.  ff.  SURGEON,  SERGEANT. 

Seriosity  (slari^-siti).  [ad.  late  I-  slriSsitas^ 
f,  seridsus  SBRIOUS.  Cf.  SERIOUSTE.]  Seriousness. 

1637  BASTWICK  Lt  tatty  \.  6  U  would..  move  laughter  to 


SERIOUS. 

men  though  disposed  otherwise  to  seriosity.  1693  Humours 
Town  20  The-  grave  starch'd  seriosity  of  a  Sylogistical 
Argumentation.  1837  Erasers  Mag.  XVI.  284  If  I  may 
claim  from  my  reader  a  moment's  seriosity,  I  will  explain. 
1903  Academy  21  Feb.  168/1  Laugh!  Few  things  are  worthy 
of  seriosity. 

b.  A  serious  saying,  a  piece  of  seriousness. 

1893  LEI.AND  Mem.  I.  288  Painfully  elaborating  jocosities 
or  seriosities  for  the  million. 

Serious  (si*»*ri3s), a.  Forms:  5  sery-,  ceryows, 
5-6  seryous,  6  seryouse,  -louse,  6-7  -eous,  (7 
suptrl.  seriousest,  serioust%  6-  serious,  [ad.  F. 
slrieux  (i4th  c.)  or  its  source,  late  L.  seridsust  f. 
L.  serins  (whence  Sp.,  Pg.,It,w«0).  Cf.It.JWzV*?.] 

1.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc. :  Having,  involv- 
ing, expressing,  or  arising  from  earnest  purpose  or 
thought ;  of  grave  or  solemn  disposition  or  inten- 
tion ;  having  depth  or   solidity  of  character,  not 
light  or  superficial  ;   now  often,  concerned  with  the 
grave  and  earnest  sides  of  life  as  opposed  to  amuse- 
ment or  pleasure-seeking. 

c  1440  Proinp,  Part',  453/2  Scrypws,  sad  and  feythefulle, 
seriosus.  1530  PALSGK.  324  '\  Seryouse  ernest,  sfrieu.v. 
1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  480/2  Saint  Paulc  would*-' 
nut  haue  made  so  serious  and  earnest  remembrance  of  the 
putting  vpon  of  the  handes..if  [etc.].  1597  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.  v.  Ixii.  (1611)  329  All  that  belongeth  to  the  mystical! 
perfection  of  baplisme  outwardly,  is  the  element,  the  word, 
and  the  serious  application  of  both  vnto  him  which  receiueth 
both.  1611  BKAUM.  &  FL.  King  $•  No  K.  in.  iii,  The  King 
is  serious,  And  cannot  now  admit  your  vanities,  c  1640  A. 
STAFFORD  Just  Apol.  Fetn.  Glory  (1869)  p.  xcii,  The  faire 
sereous  Prince  wee  are  now  blest  in.  1663  MAKVEI.L  Corr. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  95,  I  do  hereby,  with  my  last  and  serious- 
est  thoughts,  salute  you.  1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  222  P  2 
I  have  taken  that  Matter  into  my  serious  Consideration. 
1712  AKBUT  u  NOT  John  Bull\\.  xii,  Shaking  oflfhisold  serious 
friends,  and  keeping  company  with  buffoons  and  pick- 
pockets. 1823  SCOT  i  Quentin  D,  Introd.,  I  was.,  glad  to  see 
that  she  took  a  serious  thought  of  any  kind.  1838-9  KEMIII.K 
Resid.in  Cd>rffia  (186^)20, 1  really  entertain  serious  thoughts 
uf  learning  to  use  a  gun.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  A«C-  '''•  '• 
320  His  chief  serious  employment  was  the  care  of  his  pro- 
perty. 1882  MOZLEY  Remin.  (ed.  2)  I.  64  He  was  too  serious 
to  smile;  indeed,  I  cannot  remember  him  ever  smiling 
except  sadly.  1897  Allbutt's  •Syst.  Med.  IV.  619  Such  a 
diriiiry,  adapted  for  an  adult  man,  is  little  irksome  to  any 
serious  patient. 

t  b.  Earnestly  bent  or  applied  (to  the  pursuit  of 
something)  ;   keen.    Obs. 

1567  MAI-LET  Gr.  Forest  A  5  Julius  Caesar,.. serious  after 
the  inquisition  of  good  Discipline.  1576  FLEMING  Pnncpl. 
I'.pht.  178  If  1  should  seerne  serious,  in  doing  seruice  to  the 
aduaimcemuiit  uf  mine  owne  wit.  Ibid.  186  They  assaulted 
me  with  more  serious  supplications, not  holding  me. .excus- 
able. 1671  MILTON  7J.  K.  \.  203  All  my  mind  was  set  Serious 
to  learn  and  know. 

fo.  Staid,  steady,  reliable.   Obs. 

1693  J.  CLAYTON  in  Misc.Curiosa  (1708)  III.  291,  I  have 
been  told  by  very  serious  Planters,  that  30  or  40  Years  since, 
.  .the  Thunder  was  more  fierce. 

2.  Earnest  about  the  things  of  religion;  religions. 
1796  SIMEON  in  Carus  Life  (1847)  117,  I  could  wish.. that 

ihe  custom  of  drinking  toasts  was  banished  from  the  tables 
of  the  serious,  because  it  tends  to  excess.  1838  DICKENS 
Nich.  Nick,  xvi,  Pleasant  Place,  Finsbury.  Wages,  twelve 
guineas.  No  tea,  no  sugar.  Serious  family.  1840  NEW- 
MAN  Lett.  (1891)  II.  311  Such  a  general  feeling  exists 
amongst  serious  people  of  the  need  of  religious  communities. 
b.  Cited  as  a  canting  expression. 
1809  KENDALL  Tra-v.  I.  xxxiii-323  His  sons  death  brought 
him  to  God— he  grew  serious  \note ^  Serious  has  the  cant 
acceptation  of  religious].  1819  SHELLEY  Peter  Bell  yd  i.  i, 
And  Peter  ilell,  when  he  had  been  With  fresh-imported 
Hell-fire  warmed,  Grew  serious.  1885  '  F.  ANSTKY  '  Tinted 
Venus  x,  No  one  knows  the  power  that  a  single  serious 
hairdresser  ought  effect  with  worldly  customers. 

3.  Dealing   with   or   regarding  a  matter   on    its 
grave  side  ;    not  jesting,  trifling,   or  playful ;    in 
earnest.      Hence,    of   theatrical   compositions    or 
actors,  not  jocular  or  comic. 

[1590  :  see  4.]  1712-13  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  17  Jan.,  I  was 
going  to  be  serious,  because  it  was  seriously  put  ;  but  I  turned 
ittoajest.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Verities  A  need.  Paint. 
(1786)  IV.  224  Magnificent  serious  pantomimes.  i796Ot'LTOM 
Theatres  Lond.  II.  107  Orpheus  and  Euridice,  a  grand 
serious  Opera,  translated  from  the  Italian.  1797  Encycl. 
Brit.(ftd.  3)  XII.  497/1  Gaetano  Guadagni.  .had  been  in 
this  country,  .as  serious-man  in  a  burletta  troop  of  singers. 
1815  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  \  Princ.  viii.  III. 
104  A  note  of  enquiry,  half  serious,  half  waggish.  1864 
H.  MORLEY  Jrnl.  Lond.  Playgoer  (18661  339  A  play  which 
demands  alternation  of  serious  and  comic  acting.  1875 
IOWF.TT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  201  The  gentlemen  are  not  serious, 
but  are  only  playing  with  you. 

4.  Requiring  earnest  thought,  consideration,  or 
application  ;  performed  with  earnestness  of  purpose. 

1531    ELYOT  Gov.   \.  xx.  (153?)  7$  b,  Socrates,  .was    not 


howres.  1607  CHAPMAN  Bussy  d'Ambois  n.  ii,  And  never 
My  fruitless  love  shall  let  your  serious  honour,  a  1625 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Woman* s  Prize  in.  iv,  Row.  She  made 
a  puppy  of  me.../>^(z.  She  must  doe  so  sometimes,  and 
oftentimes:  Love  were  too  serious  else.  1706  L.  WARD 
Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  35  He  makes  Cards  and  Dice 
his  serious  Entertainment.  18*5 LAMB  Elia  n.  Barbaras — , 
I  have  played  at  serious  whist  with  Mr.  Liston.  1884  .l/.i«-''''. 
Exam.  26  May  6/2  Perhaps  more  serious  reading  would 
then  dethrone  the  eternal  novel.  1886  KUSKIN  Prxterita  I. 
vi.  196  Knowing  of  sorrow  only  just  so  much  as  to  muke  life 
serious  to  me. 

t  b.  Used  for  purposes  of  business,   rare. 
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SERIOUS. 

1621  QUARI.ES  Argalus  ff  P.  (1678)  32  The  treacherous 
Lady  slept  aside  Into  her  serious  close:. 

5.  Of  grave  demeanour  or  aspect. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIU%  Prol.  2  A  weighty  and  a  serious 
brow,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Staffs.  (1662)  in.  47  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  serious  (I  dare  not  say  sullen)  and  out  of  good 
humour.  1688  EVELYN  Diary  18  Dec.,  He  is  very  stately, 
serious  and  reserv'd.  1781  COWPER  Conversat.  297  A  shallow 
brain  behind  a  serious  mask.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  x, 
A  good  portrait .. must  be  either  serious  or  smirking,  or  its 
no  portrait  at  all.  1859  MEREDITH  R.  Ferercl  ii,  White 
smocks,  and  slate,  surmounted  by  hats  of  a  serious  brim. 
1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Makers  Flor.  iii.  82  His  aspect  was 
grave  and  quiet,  and  his  dress  seemly  and  serious. 

b.  Inducing  or  associated  with  grave  or  solemn 
thoughts. 

1822  LAMB  Elia  \\.  Kks.  %  Reading,  I  should  not  care  to 
be  caught  in  the  serious  avenues  of  some  cathedral  alone, 
and  reading  Candide.  1849  RUSKIN  Seven  Lamps  vi.  §  i 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  scene  less  dependent 
upon  any  other  interest  than  that  of  its  own  secluded  and 
serious  beauty. 

6.  Weighty,  important,  grave ;  (of  quantity  or  de- 
gree) considerable,  not  trifling. 

1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  i.  11  Ether  permit  me  to.. make 
one  in  y«  voiage,  or  alleage  some  more  wayghty  &  seryous 
reason  why  you  retayne  me.  1687  A.  LOVELI,  tr.  Thevenot's 
Trav.  i.  b  2  b,  Sp  many  different  Employments,  .have  not 
at  all  diverted  him  from  the  study  of  the  most  serious  and 
difficult  matters.  1782  WAKTON  Ess.  Pope  II.  xii.  380  Swift 
was  always  reading  lectures  of  ccconomy. .  to  his  poetical 
friends.  A  shilling,  says  he,  is  a  serious  thing;.  1793  SMEA- 
TON  Edystone  L.  §  103  To  level  the  Sugar- Loaf  to  its  base, 
would  of  itself  be  a  serious  work.  1810  CftABBE  Borough 
xiii.  zS  Serious  sums  in  healing  misery  spent.  1835  ALISON 
Hist.  Enr.  IV.  xxx.  336  The  light  infantry  of  the  enemy, 
which  was.. making  serious  progress.  1861  F.  A.  PALEY 
jKschylus  (ed.  2)  Prometh.  433  note,  In  the  epodus..it 
is  probable  that  serious  corruptions  exist.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  13  Of  the  numerous  company,  three  only 
take  any  serious  part  in  the  discussion.  1884  Pall  J\  fall  G. 
ii  Sept.  1/2  All  vessels  of  serious  tonnage  must  lie  at  the 
anchorage,  about  twelve  miles  by  river  from  the  city.  1884 
Times  27  June  4  The  damage  is  not  thought  to  be  serious. 
b.  Attended  with  danger;  giving  cause  for 
anxiety. 

1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Mourtray  Fain.  IV.  260  As  well  as  she 
had  ever  been  since  her  serious  illness.  1891  Daily  News 
21  Nov.  3/5  He  was  badly  thrown. ..It  is  feared  that  his 
condition  is  serious. 

7.  cjuasi-sb.    The  serious  :  that  which  is  serious  ; 
the  serious  side  of  life,  etc. 

c  1730  RAMSAY  Some  Contents  ii,  Dunbar  does. .in  the 
serious  schyne.  *749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  v.  i.  heading, 
Of  the  serious  in  writing,  and  for  what  purpose  it  \^  intro- 
duced. 1897  FLANDRAU  Harvard  Episodes  71  You  have 
found  out  how  seriously  he  objects  to  the  serious. 

8.  Comb. 

1825  HOOD  To  Sylv.  Urban  i,  A  sober  age  made  serious 
drunk  by  thee.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  iv.  iii,  It  was 
piercing  and  fearful,  and  a  most  serious-looking  thing.  1845 
S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  I.  489  The  thinking  and 
serious-minded  among  his  contemporaries.  1894  BARING- 
GOULD  Queen  of  Lave  v,  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
straightest  sect  of  serious-mindedness. 

Se'riously,  adv\  Also  4-5  ceryous-,  -ious-. 
[Rendering  of  med.L.  scridse,  used  as  adv.  of  seri-es 
SERIES  ;  cf.  SERIATIM,  SERIATLY.]  In  due  order 
or  sequence  ;  from  beginning  to  end ;  one  after 
another,  seriatim.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Laws  T.  87  Thisc  Marchantz  han 
Jiym  toold  of  dame  distance  So  greet  noblesse  in  ernest 
ceriously.  c  1407  LYDG.  Re  son  <$•  Sens.  5442  There  namys 
by  and  by  Be  rehersed  ceriously.  1412-20  —  Chron.  Troy 
i.  1449  Whan  be  kyng  had  herd  ceryously  pentent  of  Ias;on. 
1463  ASHRV  Prisoner's  Refl.  313  Redyng  thys  trety&e 
ceryously.  1513  Life  Hen.  F  (1911)  79  And  6  Earles  wth 
470  speares,  and  1420  archers,  whose  names  sertouslie  here- 
after ensewe.  1531  ELVOT  Gov.  n.  viii,  Nowewill  I  procede 
seriously,  and  in  a  due  forme  to  speke  more  particulerly  of 
these  thre  vertues.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  x.  361  And  this 
(said  Dolon)  too  (my  Lords)  He  seriously  unfold. 

Seriously  (sT*-rUsli),  adv2  [f.  SERIOUS  a.+ 
-LY  -.]  In  a  serious  manner. 

1.  \Vith  earnest  thought  or  application  ;  with 
serious  intent;  in  earnest,  earnestly;  with  gravity; 
not  lightly,  superficially,  or  jocosely. 

Sometimes  ellipt.  introducing  a  qualifying  statement  or  a 
question— to  speak  seriously. 

1509  FISHER  Fnnl.Serm.C'tessRichtnWVs.  (1876)  294  Tho 
ilayes  that  by  the  chirche  were  appoynted  she  kept  them    j 
diligently  &  sereously.     11548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  225    I 
Kyng  Edward  and  his  counsaill  tooke  the  matter  in  great     j 
earnest,  and  seriously  wrote  to  Duke  Charles,  that  [etc.]. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  62  By  the  remembrance  and 
thinking  vpon  the  same  seriously.     1601  SHAKS.  AlfsWell 
n.  i.  84  If  seriously  I  may  conuay  my  thoughts  In  this  my    | 
light  deliuerance.    1617  M  ORYSON  I  tin.  \.  242  This  I  beleeved 
not,  till,  .the    English    Merchants,  .seriously  affirmed   the     ; 
same  to  be  true.     1624  GATAKEK  Transubst.  15  It  is  absurd 
..to  call  a  thing  seriously  (for  in  mockery  indeed  sometime    J 
we  doe)  by  the  name  of  some  other  thing.     1644  SYMONDS    . 
Diary  (Camden)  67  Except  here  and  there  an  officer,  (and     j 
seriously  I  saw  not  above  three  or  four  that  looked  like    \ 
a   gentleman).      1650    BAXTER    Saint's    R.    in.  vi.   368    If 
one  fall  down  in  a  swoun-.how  seriously  will  you  run  to 
relieve,  .them.     1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708) 
27  When  he's  sober  again,  he  seriously  curses  the  Freedom 
of  his  Tongue.     1711  AODISON  Spect.  No.  89  *  4,  I  would 
have  them  seriously  think  on  the  Shortness  of  their  Time. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxiv,  As  you  seem  to  be  a  seriously 
disposed  young  woman,  you  may  attend  family  worship  in 
the^hall  this  evening.     1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  \\.  I.  165 
Seriously  impressed  by  religious  convictions.     1872  RUSKIN 
Eaglets  N.  §  104  Quite  seriously,  all  the  vital  functions.. 
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rise  and  set  with  the  sun.      1907  H.  WVNDHAM  Flare  of   . 
Footlights  xxiii,  Seriously,  though,  what  ought  I  to  do? 

b.  Phr.  To  take  seriously  (cf.  TAKEZ/.  42)  :  lobe    j 
serious  in  one's  dealings  with,  or  attitude  towards.     • 

1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  iv.  xt,  'Dear  Mrs.  I)e1vile',  ' 
cried  Lady  Honoria,  giddily,  '  you  take  me  too  seriously  '. 
4  And  dear  Lady  Honoria ',  said  Mrs.  Delvile,  '  I  would  it 
were  possible  to  make  you  take  yourself  seriously*.  1889 
Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  573  It  is  really  time,  .that  you  took  things 
more  seriously. 

2.  To  a  serious  extent. 

1765  R.  RIGBY  in  Jesse  Sehvyn  $  Conttntp.  (1843)  I.  365, 1 
should  be  seriously  sorry  that  March  should  suffer  for  want 
of  attention  to  his  master.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  iii,  '  Help, 
Nazarene  ! '  cried  Sheerkohf,  now  seriously  alarmed.  1868 
E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  iv.  59  The  Earl  fell  more  seriously 
than  before  under  the  Queen's  anger.  1886  Act  49  $  50 
Viet.  c.  55  Preamble,  The  health  of  many  young  persons 
employed  in  shops  and  warehouses  is  seriously  injured  by 
reason  of  the  length  of  the  period  of  employment. 

Seriousness  (sT^'riasnes).  [f.  SERIOUS  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  serious ; 
gravity  or  earnestness  of  purpose,  thought,  or  con- 
duct;  importance,  weightiness.  ^  In  seriousness, 
seriously. 

1530  PALSGR.  26g'2  Seriousnesse,  serievsete.  1598  MARS- 
TON  Sco.  Villanie  Prol.  15  ab,  Where  I  but  slriue  in  honest 
seriousnes,  To  scourge  some  soule-poluting  beastlines.  1607 
FLKTCHER  Woman  Hater  i.  iii,  Sister,  in  seriousnesse  you 
yet  are  young  And  faire.  1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Visit,  Sick, 
That  the  sense  of  his  weakness  may  add . .  seriousness  to  his 
repentance.  1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  Frestty's  A  musem.  3  Serious- 
ness and  Merriment  are  near  Neighbours.  1725  DF,  FOE 
Voy.  round  World  (1840)  153  The  utmost  gravity,  serious- 
ness, and  solemnity  in  his  countenance.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr. 
Rev.  I.  HI.  ii,  Nay,  In  seriousness,  let  no  man  say  that 
Calonne  had  not  genius.  1844  S.  G.  OSBOKWE  Let.  23  July 
(1891)  I.  13  Now,  Sir,  one  word  in  all  sober  seriousness. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  7.  417  The  seriousness  of  his 
[Spenser's]  poetic  tone  reflects  the  seriousness  of  his  poetic 
purpose.  1895  Law  Times  XCVIII.  280 'i  Plaintiffs 
counsel  dwelt  forcibly  on  the  seriousness  of  the  injury,  as 
blighting  the  plaintiff's  whole  future  career. 

t  Seriouste.  Obs.  rare-*.  In  5  eery-,  -owste. 
[f.  SERIOUS  +  -te,  -TV.]  Seriousness. 

1440  Protnp.  Parv.  142/1  Ernest,  ceryowste,  scriositas. 
c  1490  Ibid.  453/2  Seriowste,  scriositas. 

Seriowre,  obs.  form  of  SEARCHER. 

Seriph,  variant  of  SERIF,  SHEUEEF. 

Seripositor  (seripp*zit$i).  [f.  L.  serif um  silk 
(sec  SEKIC)  +  POSITOB.] 

1881  WARDLE  Wild  Silks  of  India -2%,  I  propose,  .to  change 
the  word  '  spinnaret ',  which  conveys  an  inaccurate  impres- 
sion, and  substitute  for  it  that  of '  sei  ipositor  '.  1887  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXII.  58/1. 

t  Se-rish.,tf.  Obs.  rare  —  0.  In  7  searish.  [f. 
SERE  a.  +  -ISH.]  Dryish. 

1648  HEXHAM  n,  Dorachtigh,  Dryish,  or  Searish. 

Serius,  obs.  form  of  SIRIUS. 

Seijand,  -jaunt,  etc. :  see  SERGEANT. 

Serk(e,  obs.  forms  of  SARK. 

Serkel(l,  eerkle,  serkill,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  CIRCLE. 

Serkelet,  obs.  form  of  CHICLET. 

Serly :  see  SIRLY,  SERELY,  SURLY. 

t  Se  riueiit.  Obs.  Also  5  serement.  [a.  OF. 
$er(e}ment)Sairement\—'\-..$acramcnttim.'\  An  oath. 

a  13*5  tr.  Stat.  Westm.  n.  xlvii.  (MS.  Raw!.  B  520,  If.  27), 
Ant  te  lord  king  aioinez  to  alle  his  lustises  in  fei  and  in  ser- 
ment..}>at  [etc.].  1387-8  T.  USK  Test. Lave  i.vii.  (Skeat)  I. 
52  To  make  a  trewe  serment.  142*  YONGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret. 
xv.  143  Kepe  thy  feyih,  thyn  vndyrtakynges,  and  thy  Sere- 
mentz.  1494  Act  n  Hen.  VII*  c.  21  If.. it  be  found,  that 
the  Pety  Jury  have  given  a  false  Serement.  1549  Cottipl. 
Scot.  xv.  136  This  serment  vas  veil  maid  &  bettir  kepit. 

Serment,  obs.  form  of  SERMON. 

Sernio  ciliate,  v.  rare—0,  [f.  L.  scrmocinat-^ 
pa.  ppl.  stem  of  $ermodnarit  f.  sermo  (see  SER- 
MON).] intr.  To  talk. 

1623  COCKERAM  i,  Sermocinate,  to  talke,  to  commune. 

t  Sermo cination.  Obs.  Also  7  cerm-.  [ad. 
L.  sermocination-eni)  n.  of  action  f.  sertnodnari  to 
SKRMOCINATE.] 

1.  Talk,  conversation  ;  a  discourse,  sermon. 

1514  Fruyte  of  Redempcyon  (W.  de  W.)  A  iij  b,  Every 
oryson,  every  tonge,  and  sermocynacyon.  1623  COCKERAM 
n,  A  Talking  together.  . .  Ccrmocination.  1645  PAGITT 
Heresiogr.  53  Barrow  and  Greenwood  were  possessed  with  ' 
a  spirit  of  railing  and  scoffing,  terming.. preaching  preach- 
ment and  sermocination.  1646  UP.  HALL  Three  Tract., 
Free  Prisoner  §  z  No  sermocinations  of  Ironmongers,  Felt- 
makers,  Coblers.  i66j  PHILLIPS  Pref.,  Whatever  kind  of 
sermocination  is  generally  used  in  any  Country,  may  very 
properly  be  termed  a  Language.  1674  SIR  W.  PKTTY  Disc. 
Royal  Soc.  Ep.  Ded.,  Falsity,  .cannot  be  rectified  by  any 
sermocinations. 

2.  Rhet.  A  form  of  prosopopoeia  in  which  the 
speaker,  having  made  a  remark  or  put  a  question, 
immediately  answers  it. 

'753  Chambers'  Cyd.  Supp.,  Sermocination  ,..\r\  rhetoric,    ; 
denotes  discourse  in  general,  whether  held  by  a  person  alone, 
or  in  company,  and  is  the  same  with  what  is  called  dialogism.     i 

So  f  Sermocinator,  a  talker,  speaker ;  f  Sermo- 
cinatrix,  a  female  talker. 

1623  COCKERAM  I,  Sertnoctnator,  hee  which  talketh.    Ibid1,, 
Cermocinatri.r,  shee  that  instructed  to  speake.     /£/</.,  Str-    . 
vtocinatrix,  she  which  talketh.    1640  HowELLZWowa'jGr.    | 
214  These  obstreperous  Sermocinators..make  easie  impres- 
sions upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.     1657  (W.  BANCROFT]    | 
Mod.  Policies'™,  (ed.  7)  Dsb,  These  Clancular  Sermocina- 
tors  bear  as  great  sway  in  popular  minds . .  as  the  Loyollsts  do.     I 


SERMON. 

Sermon  (*S"Jmao),j£.  Forms  :  a.  3-4  sermun, 
3-5  earmun,  3-6  sarraon,  sermoun,  4-5  sar- 
moun(e,  sermown(e,  4-6  serrnone,  4-  sermon. 
&.  5-6  sermond(e,  6  serment,  sarmond,  7  sear- 
mond,  8  vulgar  sarmant.  [a.  AF.  sermun  =  OF. 
sermon  ( «  Pr.  sermo(n,  It.  sermone,  Sp.  sermon,  Pg. 
sermao))  ad.  L.  sermonem,  sermo  talk,  discourse, 
speech.] 

*t"  1.  Something  that  is  said  ;  talk,  discourse.  Obs. 

To  make  sermon  '.  to  speak.  To  viake  (a)  long  sermon; 
to  speak  at  great  length. 

c  1275  Sewing  Christ  53  in  O.  F..  KHsc.  92  pureh  his  sely 
sermun  sorewe  him  wes  by-bouht.  (21300  Cursor  M.  13245 
To  \>e  lues..  In  his  louing  lie  made  sermon.  Ibid.  13494 
Quat  sal  i  sai  yow  lang  sermun?  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE Ckron. 
\Vace  (Rolls)  9240  Arme  vs  swy^e,  &  go  we  dooByWyh- 
oute  any  more  sarmoun  !  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  1185  If 
hit  be  ueray  &  soth  sermoun.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems 
( Percy  Soc.)  40  Withoute  more  sermone,  Thei  drouhe  handes, 
as  wcddynge  askethe  of  rihte.  1536  IIELLENDF.N  Cron.  Scot. 
(1821)  II.  177  Thair  wes  na  sermone  amang  thaim  how  thair 
army  suld  be  arraylt.  1592  GREKNE  Disput.  16  When  any 
of  you  come  to  your  confession  at  Tyborne,  what  is  your 
List  sermon  that  you  make.  1594  -2nd  Rep.  Faust  us  in 
Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  111.404  Desiring  Don  Infeligo 
with  very  mild  sermon  to  be  friends  with  Medesimo  again. 
-fb.  In  particularized  use :  A  speech, discourse; 
//.  in  collective  sense,  words,  talk.  Obs. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22219  Sant  Paule  bus  sais  in  his  sar- 
muns  To  be  folk  of  be  tessaluns.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W. 
2025  What  shuld  I  langer  sermone  on  it  make  ?  c  1386  — 
Alan  of  Law's  Prvl.  87  He . .  Nolde  neuere  write  in  none  of 
his  sermons  Of  swyche  vnkyndeabomynacions.  1447  BOKKX- 
HAM  Seyntys,  Agnes  189  The  prefect. .made  hir  a  sermoun 
ful  of  flatery.  c  1500  KENNEDY  Passion  of  Christ  1509 
Quhilk  ar  be  sarmonis  quhilk  ae  nt  ober  speir  ?  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Jer.  \.  i  These  are  the  Sermons  of  leremy  the  sonne 
of  Helchia  the  prest. 

0.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11491  He  said  in  his  sermond,  bat 
sothely  the  grekes  \Ver«  of  pepull  &.  poser  plaintius  inony. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNF.RS  Huon  Ixxxi.  246  It  is  not  nedefull  that 
I  shoTde  make  a  longe  sermonde.  1533  HELI.ENDEN  Livy  \. 
xi.  (S.T.S.)  II.  186  He  ceissit  nocht  with  sic  playis,  ser- 
mondis  &  exerc'iciouns.  .to  draw  bame. 

t  c.  //.  The  satires  (sermones}  of  Horace. 

1540  PALSCR.  Acolnstus  n.  i.  I  j,  As  Horace  witnesseth  in 
his  .ii.  boke  of  sermons,  the  .iii.  Satyre.  1601  B.  JONSON 
Poetaster  HI.  i,  Good  Horace . .  I  am  for  your  odes  or  your 
sermons,  or  any  thing  indeed.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erastn.  Colloq. 
438  Again  Horace  in  his  Odes... Likewise  in  his  Sermons. 

2.  A  discourse,  usually  delivered  from  a  pulpit 
and  based  upon  a  text  of  Scripture,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  religious  instruction  or  exhortation,  i'hr. 
'Jo  preach,  f  do,  f  make,  t  say  a  sermon. 

a.  a  1200  I'ices  fy  I'irtnes  35  He  wisseci  5es  mannes  iSang 
.  .oder  5urh  halite  writes  ooer  3urh  hali  sermuns.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  312  Weope  we,  cwe5  be  holi  mon  in  '  Uitas  Pa- 
trum ',  bo  me  hefde  longe  i^eied  on  him  efter  sarmun.  1340 
Aycnb.  20  I  ne  bet  bou  ne  hest . .  y-hyerd  his  seruise  ne  y-zed 
his  benes  ne  yhyerd  sermons,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Somf>n.  T. 
8i(  I  have  to  day  been  at  youre  chirche  at  messe,  And  seyd 
a  sermoun  after  my  symple  wit.  111400  Relig.  Pieces  fr. 
Thornton  AfS.  i  Here  begynnes  a  Sermon.. be  whilke 
teches  how  scrifte  es  to  be  made.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  65 
He  herde  in  a  sermone  that  deth  spareth  none,  c  1511  ist 
Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  Introd.  (Arb.)  35/1  He  comyth  bod[i]ly 
euery  yere  in  his  chirche  &  doth  a  sermon.  1597  HOOKKR 
Eccl.  Pot.  v.  xxi.  38  Sermons  are  not  the  onely  preaching 
which  doth  saue  soules.  1692  T.  WATSON  Body  Divinity 
342  Which  is  worse,  to  stay  from  a  Sermon,  or  sleep  at  a 
Sermon?  1712  ADDISON  Sfiect.  No.  269  F 5  The  Sunday  before 
he  had  made  a  most  incomparable  sermon  out  of  Dr.  Barrow. 
1828  WHATELV  in  Encyct.  Metrop.  (1845)  I.  263/1  Sermons 
not  unfrequently  prove  popular,  which  consist  avowedly  and 
almost  exclusively  of  Exhortation.  1869  ARNOLD  Cult.  <y 
Anarchy  29  A  life  of  jealousy  of  the  Establishment,  dis- 
putes, tea  meetings,  openings  of  chapels,  sermons. 

ft.  cisoo  Cod  spede  the  Plough  62  Preening  dayly  Ser- 
mondys  inough  With  good  Examples  full  graciously.  1564 
in  Three  i^th  Cent.  Chron.  (Camden)  130  Y»  BvMlOpfl  of 
London  went  to  the  pulpyt  and  prechyd  a  sermond.  1599 
in  W.  Kelly  Notices illustr.  Drama  (1865)  230  [HeJ  further 
said  the  preacher  was  a  Liar,  for  that,  in  his  sermond,  be 
said  [etc.]. 

b.  as  an  institution  connected  with  a  particular 
church  or  pulpit  or  particular  season. 

1479  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  426  The  Maire  and  Shiref  of 
Bristowe  shall  ..  kepe  theire  Aduent  sermondes.  1550 
WRIOTHSLEV  Chron.  (1877)  II.  40  Allso  this  yeare  the  ser- 
mons at  Whitsontyde  was  kept  at  Pawles  Crosse.  1556 
Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  57  Thys  yere  on  sent  Martyns 
day  begane  the  sarmond  at  the  crosse  agayne.  1646  PRYNNK 
Canterh.  Doonte  378  Concerning  the  Sermon  weekly  on 
Wednesday  in  Saint  James  Chappell  in  Brackley.  1765 
FOOTE  Commiss.  \.  i,  Never  misses  the  sarmant  on  Sundays. 

c.  as  a  written  or  published  work. 

1422  YONGE  Secreta  Secret,  xxxii.  183,  I  fynde  In  a  Ser- 
monde writte,  that  an  extorcionere  is  wors  than  the  deuyll. 
1547  (title)  Certain  Sermons,  or  Homilies,  appoynted  by  the 
Kynges  Maiestie,  to  be  declared  and  redde,  by  all  Persones. 
1657  Crooke's  Div.  Char.  To  Rdr.  A  2  b,  Certain  select 
Sermons,  licensed  by  the  Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  to  be 
printed  there,  a  17*1  PRIOR  Turtle  ff  Sparrow  193  And 
Sermons  are  less  read  than  Tales.  1862  J.  F.  STEPHEN  ZV/. 
Rowland  Williams  150  In  Bishop  Horsleys  Sermons. 

d.  without  article. 

At.  after  seruioH=&tt  after  church. 

(11470  GREGORY  Chroti.  in  Hist.  Coll.  Cit.  London  (Cam- 
den)  ZIQ  Whyle  men  were  at  sarmonys  the  Sonday  aftyr 
noon.  1581-8  Ifist.7as.yf  (1804)  106  ImediatHe  he  past  to 
the  kirk,  and.. maid  sermon  as  ihogh  he  had  done  na  sic 
thing.  1597  HOOKKR  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxii.  49  Those  places 
which  euery  day  for  the  most  part  are  at  sermons  as  the 
flowing  Sea.  1666  EVELYN  Diary  4  July,  After  sermon  I 
waited  on  my  Lord  Abp.  of  Canterbury.  1773  ANNE  GRANT 
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Lett.  Mountains  (1809)  I.  vii.  53  Kilmore,  where  we  heard 
sermon,  is  four  miles  ofT.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xi,  The  young 
Laird  of  Hazlewood  rides  hame  half  the  road  wi*  her  after 
sermon.  1837  CARLVLE  /*V.  Rev.  I.  iv.  iv,  To  march  in  pro- 
cession to  Notre- Dame,  and  hear  sermon. 

e.  Applied  to  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  and  the 
Apostles. 

Sermon  on  the  Afoitnt,  the  discourse  recorded  in  Matt. 
v-vii  and  introduced  by  the  words  '  he  went  up  into  a  moun- 
tain..and  taught  them,  saying1. 

c  1250  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  K.  Misc.  31  He  hedde  i-yne  ^o 
newe  laghe  in  one  montayne  and  hedde  i-maked  bet  formeste 
sarmun  bet  euerte  made  in  erbe.  1340  Ayenb,  138  Oure 
lord  ate  biginnynge  of  his  uayre  sermon  zayb  bet  yblyssed 
bye|?  be  poure.  c  1520  NISHET  N.  T.  in  Scots  I.  13  The 
serment  of  Petir  befor  the  congregratioun  at  Jerusalem. 
1533  Gti.u  Ric/it  Vayfa  Quhen  he  prechit  the  sueit  sermond 
to  tnaym  apone  the  montane.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Matt.  v. 
margin.  The  sermon  of  Christ  vpon  the  Mount.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxii.  45  Hearers  of  the  Apostles  Ser- 
mons. 1645  HAMMOND  Of  Conscience  26  Christs  improve- 
ments of  the  Law  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  1875  MAN- 
NING Mission.  Holy  Ghost^  xii,  339  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  the  law  of  perfection  given  to  the  Christian  people 
of  the  world.  1897  C/t.  Times  20  Aug.  186/4  'n  spite  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  men  expect  a  deanery  or  a  comfort- 
able competency  to  be  the  sequel  to  a  life  of  work  for  God. 

3.  transf,  and  fig.    a.  A  discourse  (spoken  or 
written)  on  a  serious  subject,  containing  instruction 
or  exhortation.     Also  contemptuously ^  a  long  or 
tedious  discourse  or  harangue. 

1596  SHAKS,  Tam.Shr.  iv.  i.  186  Making  a  sermon  of  con- 
tinuicie  to  her.  1786  IJURNS  £f.  Yng.  Friend  \,  Perhaps  it 
may  turn  out  a  Sang;  Perhaps,  turn  out  a  Sermon.  1816 
[see  LAY  a.  a].  1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diatn.  xii, 
And  now  let's  go  to  business,  gentlemenj  and  excuse  this 
sermon.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  vii,  I  will  not  repay  your 
confidence  with  a  sermon.  1872  CALVERLEY  fly  Leaves 
(1903)  62  They  do  not  make  their  woes  the  text  Of  sermons 
in  the  Times. 

b.  Something  that  affords  instruction  or  example. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  K  L.  n.  i.  17  Bookes  in  the  running 
brookes,  Sermons  in  stones.  1700  DRYDKN  Char,  Gd.  Parson 
78  His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice  wrought;  (A 
living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught). 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sermon-book,  -head,  note^ 
-pamphlet j  -style,  -tittie,  f  while, ;  objective,  as  ser- 
mon-actor, -borrower,  -hunter,   -hunting,  -maker, 
-monger, -slighter,  -taster, -writer  \  adverbial, as  ser- 
mon-goer, -proof  a.<\).,  -shaken,  -^-trodden  pa.  pples., 
-7<«Wadv. ;  sermon-bell,  a  bell  rung  to  give  notice 
of  a  sermon ;  sermon  case,  a  cover  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  sermon  in  manuscript ;  sermon  class, 
a  class  for  instruction  in  preachingsermons;  sermon 
paper,  writing  paper  of  foolscap  410  size;  t  ser- 
mon-prayer, a  prayer  said  by  the  preacher  before 
his  sermon;   f  sermon-sick,  temporarily  'upset* 
by  the  hearing  of  a  sermon  ;  so  sermon-sickness  ; 
sermon  week  Sc.,  the  week  passed  in  preparation 
for  receiving  the  Sacrament. 

1642  MILTON  Apol.  Sweet.  46  The  fmicall  goosery  of  your 
neat  "Sermon-actor.  1646  TRAPP  Comm.  John  {.41  Do  the 
office  of  the  *sermon-bell  at  least,  we  know  not  what  God 
may  there  do  for  them.  1687  Churcfav.  Ace.  Pittington, 
etc.  (Surtees)  255  They  shall.. ring  the  great  bell  for  the 
Searmond  bell.  1807  CRABBE  Far.  Reg.  i.  569  Of  them  not 
one  Shall  court  our  view  on  the  sepulchral  stone ;.  .Or  keep 
the  sexton  from  the  sermon-bell.  177*  NUGENT  Hist.  Fr. 
Gerund  II.  o  He  might  meet  in  any  *sermon-book,  with 
abundant  field  to  forage  in.  1653  WALTON  Angler  iv.  106 
Which  the  'Sermon  Borrower  complained  of  to  the  Lender 
of  it.  1853  Hodsons  Bookseller?  Directory  Advt.,  *Sermon 
Cases,  black  Roan,  2j.  1847  CARUS  Life  C.  Simeon  iv.  62 
He  would,  .encourage  the  least  hopeful  of  his  *sermon-class 
by  telling  them,  that  with  his  example  before  them  none 
need  despair.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  \\\.  578  Hypo- 
crites, dissemblers,  holy  brethren,  *sermon -goers,  Puritans. 
1647  TRAIT  Comm.  Mark  j.  15  These  were  foure  of  our 
Saviours  *Sermon-heads.  1886  H.  F.  LESTER  Under  tivo 


cionator.  1850  THOMSON  Owen's  Wks.  I.  Life  p.  cvi, 
No  one.. will  refuse  to  him  the  praise  of  a  great  sermon- 
maker.  1673  HiCKWiXGiLi. Greg.,  Fr.  Greybeard  ^  These 
modern  ortnodox-juglers  and  "sermon -mongers.  1705  — • 
Priest'cr.  \\.  ii.  22(  I  have  found  more  Honesty  [amongst 
the  naked  Indians  in  America].. in  one  Day,  than  amongst 
those  Sermon-mongers  in  a  Year.  1691  WOOD,/!///.  Oxon. 
I.  263  He . .  had . .  taken  "Sermon  notes  by  his  most  dextrous 


1637  C.  Dow  AnsTv.  to  Burton  161  If  *Sermon-prayers  shall    j 
bee  used  as  libels.     1614  DONNE  Serm.  xlvi.  (1640)  466  It  is    i 
a  fearfull  obduration  to  be  *Sermon-proofe.     1769  WESLEY 
IVks.  (1872)  III.  367,  I  am  afraid  many  of  them  are  sermon- 
proof,    a  1656  VINKS  Lord's  Supper  (1657)  364  Sometimes  a 
man  is  "Sermon-shaken,  and  his  heart  begins  to  tremble,    i 
1607  HIRRON  Wks.  I.  216  Many  may  be  said  to  be  *sermon-    ! 
sicke,   as  there  are   some  said  to  be  sea-sick,    a  1665  J. 
GOODWIN  Filled  with  Spirit  (1670)  38  That  which  some  call 
a  "Sermon-sickness,  when  the  Conscience  of  a  man  is  only 
troubled,  .with  the  dreadful  concernment  of  the  things  he 
hears.     1646  SALTMARSHF.  Groans  for  Liberty  29  That  the 
Parliament  are  "Sermon  sleighters.     a  1704  T.  BROWN  Wks.    '• 

(1711)  IV.   loi    Let  'em  by  N 's  *Sermon-Stile   refine 

Their  English  Prose.    1709  Female  Tatler  No.  7/3  A  Sett    J 
p'  Gentlemen,  .that  are  call'd  "Sermon -Tasters,  they  peep    i 
in  at  twenty  different  Churches  m  a  Service.     1534  Chron. 
in  SongS)  Carols,  etc.  (E.E.T.S.)  163,  &  |>er  stod  on  a  skaf- 
fold,  afl  be  'sermond  tyme,  ^e  holy  maid  of  Kent.     1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vur.  xii,  A  set  of  wicked  wretches, 
who  were  at  play  during  Sermon-time.     1848  THACKERAY 
I'an.  Fair  U,  He  always  took  hi*  nap  during  scuiMu-iiniu.    ' 
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'  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Matt.  xiii.  19  People  are  now  so  "Ser- 
:  mon-trodden.  .that  their  hearts.. grow  hard  by  the  Word. 
1794  SCOTT  Let,  in  Lockhart  (1837)  I.  223  This  being  *ser- 
mon  week.. we  are  looking  very  religious  and  very  sour  at 
home.  1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warrcs  Lowe  C.  iv.  546  On 
which  date  in  the  'Sermon  while.  1646  PRVNNE  Canto b. 
Dooms  378  That  it  was  a  Catechizing  *Sermon-wise,  and  as 
bad  as  preaching.  1796  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Marclinwnt  IV. 
423  Ihe  first  head  of  his  argument,  which  he  divided  ser- 
mon-wise. 1788  V.  KNOX  Winter  Even.  (1790)  I.  xxxviii. 
320  The  quaintness  of  the  old  *sermon  writers. 

Sermon   (saumsn),  v.    rare  in  mod.  use.   Also 

3  sarmoni,  sermonye,  4-5  sar-,  sermone,  -oun, 

-un,  5  sermowno.     [a.  AF.  sannuner^QV.  ser- 

i    viouner  (mod.F.  sermonner],  f.  sermon  (see  prcc.). 

In  mod.  use  a  new  formation  on  SERMON  s/>.j 

1.  trans.   To  preach  to  (a  person),    lit.  andyS>. 

C  1175  Lamb.  Hoin.  81  f>is  monne  me  mei  sermonen  mid 
godes  worde.  Ibid.,  pes  ilke  Mon  is  strong  to  sermoncn. 
1607  SHAKS.  Titnon  LI.  ii.  181  Come  sermon  me  no  further. 

1863  R.  F.  BURTON  IP.  Africa  II.  185  He  once,  .gathered 
energy  to  sermon  me  upon  the  subject  of  over-curiosity. 

2.  intr.  fa.  To  preach  (of^  thing). 

c  1275  Sinners  Beware  161  in  O.  E.  Misc.  77  J>eos  prude 
:    leuedies. .  Nulle[>  here  sermonye  Of  none  gode  binge,  c  izgo 
|    S.  J^'iff.  Leg.  I.  466/158  Crist  hire  hauede  a-boute  i-sent  to 
j    sarmoni  and  to  preche.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  19320  '  pe  men 
j     bat  yee  did  in  prisun ',  He  said,  'in  temple  bai  sermon  '. 
\a  1300-1657  :  see  SKK.MONING  ~'bl.  sb.\. 
b.  To  preach  (at  a  person). 

1819  KEATS  King  Stephen  i  iv.  16,  I  would  be..  Spoken 
to  in  clear,  plain,  and  open  terms,  Not  side-ways  ser- 
mon'd  at. 

f3.   intr.  To  speak  (of  a  thing).   Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  18666  Wit  ['am  he  lenged  fourti  dais, 
j    And  sermond..Of  heuen  bli«.     1303    R.  URUNSE  llandl. 
J    Synne  6955   Seynt  Ihon  to  Troyle  bygan  to  sermun  with 
'    ensamples  of  gode  resun.    c  1386  CHAUCER  ra.nl.    T,  551 
What  nedeth  it  to  sermone  of  it  more?    c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf 
\     Manhode   n.  xciii.  (1869)    109   Whan    be    olde   hadde  bus 
|    spoken,  and  sermowned  of  hire  craft,     c  1440  York  Klyst. 
|    xxx.    302   And    berfore   sermones   you    no  more.     1586   J. 
,     HOOKER  Dcscr,  Irel.  28  in  Ifolins/ic.f,  You  sermon  to  vs 
I    of  a  dungeon  appointed  for  offenders  and  miscredents.    1606 
S.  GARDINER  Bk.  Angling  2$  And  when  Saul  came  him- 
selfe,  hee  sermoned  in  such  sort. 
f4.  trans.  To  speak,  utter,  declare.  Obs. 
1382  WYCLIF  Wisdom  viii.  12  And  me  sermounende  manyc 
thingis  [orig.  me  sermocinantc}.     1590  SPENSER  /''.  Q.,  Let.  to 
Raleigh^  Good  discipline  deliuered  plainly  in  way  of  pre- 
cepts, or  sernioned  at  large. 

f  Se'rmonary,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SERMON  sb.  +  -ABY.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  sermon. 

1657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism  DispacJit  338  Who  never., 
knew  what  it  was  to  make  any  notions  cohere  at  all  save 
onely  in  a  loose  sermonary  way.  1666  — •  Let.  Thanks  28 
Loose  sermonary  Discourses. 

Sermond(e,  -one,  obs.  forms  of  SERMON. 

t  SermoneeT.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SERMON  sb.  + 
-EER.]  A  preacher. 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Undenvoods  Ixvii.  39  The  wits  will  leave 
you,  if  they  once  perceive  You  cling  to  Lords,  and  Lords,  if 
them  you  leave  For  sermoneeres. 

Sermoner  (saumanai).  rare.  [f.  SERMON  + 
-ER1 ;  in  ME. after  A.¥.sarmttner  =  Q]?.  serntounier 
(f.  sermoun  SERMON  j£.).]  A  preacher  of  sermons. 

£•1335  ftletr.  Horn.  147  Quen  he  sendes  his  messagercs, 
That  es  at  sal,  thir  sarmouneres, -That  clenses  man  of  gastH 
wede,  And  schawes  in  him  Goddes  sede.  1547  IV ill  of  H. 
Mamoood  in  C,  Worthy's  De^'onshire  Wills  (1896)  3  The 
sayde  srmoner  to  have  of  myexecutryxe  for  hys  stypent.. 
syxe  shyllyngs  and  eghtypens.  1855  THACKERAY  New- 
comes  x,  Guarded  by  cordons  of  sentinels,  sermoners,  old 
aunts.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  15  May  2/2  Without  hireling 
singers,  sermoners,  or  supplicators. 

Sermonesque  (sannane-sk),*.  [f.  SERMON*/*. 
+  -ESQUE.]  Ol  the  nature  or  style  of  a  sermon  : 
with  depreciatory  force. 

1859  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  n.  II.  vi.  117  Thisessay  of 
Durnford's  is  not  a  bad  essay,  though  somewhat  sermonesque. 
1883  Pall  Mall  G.  ^  Sept,  3/2  These  sermonesque  platitudes. 

Sernioiiette  (s5jm3ne*t).  Also  -et.  [f.  SER- 
MON sb.  +  -ETTE  (-ET).]  A  short  sermon. 

1814  H.  &  L.  M.  HAWKINS  (tifle)  Sermonets  addressed  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  acquired,  .the  inclination  to  apply 
the  power  of  attention  to  compositions  of  a  higher  kind. 
1848  Klackw.  Mag.  Mar.  289  Each  sermonette  was  succeeded 
by  a  prayer.  1895  S.  R.  HOLE  Tour  Amer.  241  He  thrust 
in  a  sermonette,  an  impressive  little  moral  deduction. 

Hence  Se  rmonettrno,  a  diminutive  sermon; 
Sermone'ttist,  a  preacher  of  sermonettes. 

1818  LADY  MORGAN  Ftor.  Afacarthy  II.  17  Sermoneltinos 
or  religious  Bagatelles.  1873  M.  COLLINS  Squire  Sitchestcr 
xxxii,  Farmer  Giles,  continued  our  pretty  sermonettist,  is 
asked  his  opinion  on  free  trade  and  protection. 

Sermonic  (ssjmp'nik),^.  [f.  .SKRMON^.  +  -IC.] 
Of  the  form  or  nature  of  a  sermon ;  resembling  (that 
of)  a  sermon.  Somewhat  depreciatory. 

1761  KURD  in  Warburton  -fr  H.'s  Lett.  (1809)  330  The 
sermonic  cast  of  this  sentence,  a  1849  POK  Predicament 
Wks.  1864  IV.  247  The  grateful  sermonic  harangues  of  Dr. 
Ollapod.  1856  BAGEHOT  Biogr.  Studies  (1881)  27  His  tone 
is  a  trifle  sermonic.  189*  Bookman  Oct.  5/2  The  book  is 
introduced  by  a  sermonic  preface  from  the  Committee  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

b.  so.  pi.  Sermonizing,    rare. 

1804  Something  Odd  \\\.%*%  \  have  not  troubled  myself., 
to  transcribe  the  letter,  well  assured  that.. you  have  no 
taste  for  sermonics. 

So  Sermo'nical  a. ;  hence  Sermo'nically  adv.t 
after  the  fashion  of  a  sermon. 

1782  V.  KNOX  Ess,  clxiv.  II.   334  Firtt  then  of  the  first 


SERMONIZING. 

j     (forgive  my  sermonical  style\  namely,  of  ihe  Fine  Man.    1829 
1    Censor    87    The   egregious   lecture,  .half  sermonical,    half 
theatrical.     1844   Frasers  Mag.  XXIX.  77    Smnonically 
speaking,  I  cannot  conclude  without  a  piece  of  advice. 

Sermonies,  -ys,  obs.  pi.  of  CEREMONY. 

t  Se'rmoniug,  vM.  sb.  Obs.     [f.  SERMON  7'.] 

1.  Preaching  ;  also,  a  sermon. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1829  £>ai  for-soke  his  sermoning  And  toke 
his  word  al  til  hething.  Ibid.  21123  Matheu,  a-postil  and 
wangeliste,  ..  For  sarmoning  of  gods  word,  Men  sais  he  silked 
was  wit  suord.  c  1430  rilgr.  Lyf  Mmt/wde  i.  xxvii.  (1869) 
18  Sermonynge  and  prechinge  maketh  men  many  limes  leue 
sinne.  1554  PHILPOT  tr.  Curio's  Pcf.  Ded.,  Wks.  (Parker 
Soc.)  323  The  divdish  hypocrisy  hath  been,  .vanquished  .. 
both  by  reasoning,  sermoning  and  writing.  1642  MILTON 
A  pot.  Smect.  5  Quaint  Sermonings  interlin'd  with  barbarous 
Latin.  1657  J-  WATTS  Scrit'C,  Pharisee^  etc.  Pref.  Ep.  n 
To  break  out  unto  preaching  and  sermoning  in  the  pulpits 
of  others. 

2.  Talk,  discourse,  conversation.      To  make  ser- 
moning of,  to  speak  of. 

c  1330  R.  JJin-NNK  Chron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  8824  pe  stones  to 
Bretaigne  for  to  brynge,  pat  Mtrlyn  made  of  sennonynge. 
<  J375  -Vf.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  (Mac/tori  1  100  pan  held  l-ai 
wele  lang  sermonyng  of.  .hewinlik  thing,  c  1385  CHAIXKK 
/..  G.  H'.  1184  Herof  was  so  longe  a  sennonynge.  1513 
DOUGLAS  /Encis  v.  xii.  98  With  sic  wordis  and  prudent 
sermonyng  Of  his  wise  agit  freyntl.  1535  SLKWAKT  CrflH. 
Scot.  U-7  Thair  he  hes  maid,  with  richi  lang  sermoning, 
Ane  sair  complaint. 

So  Se-rmonj-ng1///.  a.,  preaching. 
1677  znd  Pact;  net  Advices  57  The  whole  Posse  of  Sermon- 
ing Matrons  (the  chief  tiarison  of  the  Presbyterian  CU-rgie). 

Sermpnish(s5-jm3niJ");«.  [f.  SERMONJ^.  +-ISH.] 

1.  Inclined  for  a  sermon. 

1858  I.AILRV  Age  113  When  once  a  man  feels  sermonish  or 

psalmy 

2.  =SKI;MOMC  a. 

1847-54  WKBSTKR.  Strniflnisft,  resembling  a  sermon.  1880 
Academy  16  Oct.  272  A  sermonish  restatement  of  what  is 
very  much  better  said  in  Canon  Farrar's  Seekers  after  God. 
1889  Advance  (Chicago)  25  Apr.,  A  very  prosaic  and  ser- 
monish letter. 

Sermonist  (ssMmanist).  [f.  SERMOX  +  -LST.] 
A  preacher,  sermonizer. 

1630  WIDDOWRS  Schysmat.  Puritan  Bab,  The  factious 
Sermonist,  is  he,  whose  purenes  is,  to  serue  God  with  ser- 
mons, and  extemporary  praiers  made  according  to  his  sup- 
posititious inspiration.  1632  LUPTOM  Lond.  Carbonadoed 
82  [Players]  do  as  some  wandring  Sermonists,  make  one 
Sermon  trauaile  and  serue  twenty  Churches.  1816  Miss 
Mnroim  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  I.  331  What  a  con- 
trast between  him  and  our  dramatic  sermonists.  1844 
Frascr^s  Mag.  XXIX.  292  We  were  together  looking  o\er 
the  ponderous  sermonist. 

Sermonize  (savmgnsiz),  v.     [f.  SERMON  sb.  + 

-I7E.J 

1.  intr.  To   deliver   or   compose  a  sermon  ;     = 
PREACH  v.  \.     Chiefly  depreciatory. 

1635  [see  SERMONIZING  vbl.  s/\].  1651  JANE  Knew  A«,\n<rTo? 
214  Its  like  his  preachers  pray  and  sermonize  without  premedi- 
tation. 1771  Town  fy  Country  Mag.  35  To  go  and  hear  this 
black-gown  lover  sermonize.  1887  F.  W.  MACDONAI.D  Life 
W.  M.  Pitnshon  ii.  37  He  sermonised  with  ease.  1893 
JKSSOPP  Stud.  Recluse  vii.  229  Like  a  young  curate  ser- 
monising. 

b.  To  give  serious  exhortation,  talk  seriously  ; 
=  PREACH  v.  i  b.  Also  with  it. 

'753  E.  MOORE  Gamester  iv.  (ed.  3)  55  If  they  should 
laugh  at  you,  fly  to  my  Lord,  and  sermonize  it  there.  1788 
BURNS  Let.  to  A'.  Ainslie  30  June,  You  see  how  I  preach. 
You  used  occasionally  to  sermonize  too.  1864  TENNYSON 
Enoch,  Arden  204  In  sailor  fashion  roughly  sermonizing  On 
providence  and  trust  in  Heaven.  1874  SVMONDS  Sk.  Italy 
fy  Greece  (1898)  I.  ii.  34  To  allegorise  and  sermonise  is  out 
of  place  here. 

2.  trans.  To  preach  a  sermon  to  (rare);  to  tnlk 
seriously  or  earnestly  to,  '  preach'  to,  '  lecture*. 

1802  MARIAN  MOORI-:  Lascelles  II.  60,  I  do  not  intend.. 
to  sermonize  you  about  coquetry.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an. 
Fair  xiii,  I  won't  be  always  sermonised  by  you  because 
you're  five  years  my  senior.  1860  MRS.  BYRNE  Under- 
currents II.  307  A  preacher  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,.. 
being  called  upon  to  sermonize  royalty.  1890  Btatfav.  Mag. 
CXLVIII.  173/1  Fined  and  sermonised  by  the  magistrates 
at  Bow  Street. 

3.  To  '  preach  *  upon  (a  subject),    rare. 

1789  Poetry  in  Ann.  Keg.  158  To.  .sermonize  the  follies  of 
the  age. 

4.  To  bring  into  a  specified  condition  by  preaching. 
1768  W.  LIVINGSTON  Let.  to  Bp.  Landaff\$  People.  -may 

be  mendicated  or  sermonized  out  of  their  money.  18*4 
LANDOR  [mag.  Com'.  Wks.  1853  I.  7/1  Which  of  us  shall 
sing  or  sermonize  the  other  fast  asleep.  1868  HELPS  Realmak 
xtv,  I  should  have  claimativeness  written,  talked,  educated, 
and  sermonized  down. 


Sermonizer  (ssumsn^izsj).  [f.  prec.  +  -ER.] 
One  who  sermonizes  or  preaches. 

1651  JANE  Encmf  A(cAooro«  46  The  Rebellion,  perjury  and 
Atheisme,  that  hath  followed  such  sermonizers.  1788  V. 
KNOX  Winter  Even.  (1790)  I.  xxxviii.  324  The  method 
which  the  old  sermonizers  pursued  to  eke  out  their  sermons. 
1863  '  OUIDA  '  Held  in  Bondage  vi,  What  the  deuce,  Colonel  ! 
you  turning  sermonizer?  1868  DORAN  Saints  fy  Sinners  I. 
296  One  of  the  heaviest  and  longest  sermonizers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was.  .  Dr.  Manton. 

Se  rmonizing,  vhl.  sb.  [f.  SERMONIZE  +  -ING*.] 
Delivery  or  composition  of  sermons  ;  preaching 

(///.  and/^.). 

1635  F.  WHITE  Sabbath  Ep.  Ded.  14  Concerning  their 
owne  ecclesiasticall  sermonizing.  1761  HURD  in  Warburton 
•V  H.'s  Lett.  (1809)  ^31  The  common  way  of  sermonizing  is 
most  wretched  :  neither  sense,  nor  eloquence.  1796  MRS, 


SERMONLESS. 

M.  ROBINSON  Angelina  II.  245  There  was  something  so 
awful  in  the  old  gentleman's  sermonizing,  that  I  could  not 
immediately  answer  him.  1830  COLERIDGE  Table-t.  27  May, 
Any  whining  or  sermonizing  would  have,  .confirmed  me  in 
my  absurdity.  1890  Spectator  13  Sept.,  Dr.  Liddon  had 
early  realised  that  preaching  does  not  come  by  nature;., 
that  amateur  sermonising  is  no  better  than  amateur  acting. 

So  Se'riiionizing  ///.  a.  (or  vbl.  sb.  used  attrib^}. 

1714  MANUEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  i.  (1723)  12  Whom  d'ye  think 
The  Sermonizing  Rascal  chid  ?  A  Glover  that  sold  Lamb  for 
Kid.  1740-87  Lett,  of  Miss  Talhot  (1808)  43  You  see  I  am 
in  a  sermonizing  humour.  1808  E.  SLEATH  Bristol  Heiress 
III.  131  Tired  of  her  sermonizing  conversation.  1877  OWEH 
in  Marq.  Wellesley  Desp.  Introd.  p.  xxxvii,  The  sermonizing 
and  inquisitorial  passage  from  the  Directors'  own  Despatch. 

Se  rmonless,  a.    [-LESS.]  Without  a  sermon. 

1869  LANDRETH  Adam  Thomson  iii.  147  A  sermonless 
Sabbath,  a  1876  M.  COLLINS  PenSk.  (1879)  I.  20  A  sermon- 
less  Sunday  seems  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  holiday. 

Sermonoid(s3Mmanoid).  rare.  [-OID.]  Some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  sermon. 

a  1849  P°E  Marginalia  Wks.  1864  III.  489  For  the  want 
of  merely  a  comma,  it  often  occurs  that  an  axiom  appears  a 
paradox,  or  that  a  sarcasm  is  converted  into  a  sermonoid. 
1886  Tlusley's  Alag.  Sept.  288,  I  will  not  turn  more  of  my 
reminiscences  into  sermonoids. 

Sermono'latry.  Excessive  devotion  to  sermons. 

1859  F.  E.  PAGKT  Curate  of Cumberworth  149  The  rampant 
sennonolatry — (forgive  s»o  barbarous  a  word  !j  of  the  day, 

SermouO'logy.  [-(O)LOGY.]  Sermonizing ; 
sermons  collectively. 

1854  E.  G.  HOLLAND  Man.  Jos.  Badger  viii.  141  The 
sernioiiulogy  that  then  passed  for  the  Word  of  Life.  1864 
KIUDER  Homiktics  iii.  86  The  opportunity  of  investigating 
..the  sermonology  of  ancient  and  medieval  as  well  as  of 
modern  times.  1807  TALM  ACE  in  Chr.  Hcrald(N.\.)  24  Nov. 
884/1  The  old  styles  of  sermonology. 

t  Sermonward  :  see  -WARD. 

c  1513  MORE  Rich.  ///,  Wks.  61/1  Nowe  was  it  before 
ilt:ui>cd,  that . ,  the  protector  should  haue  comen  in  among  ye 
people  to  ye  sennonwarde. 

Serrnonyal,  obs.  form  of  CEREMONIAL. 

(-1380  WycLiF/r/'.y.  (1880)  285  Sermonyalb  of  be  oolde  lawe. 
t  Sermountain.    Obs.     [a.  OF.   sermontain 

(also  set-,  sent'-},  sennontaygne,  ad.  med.  L.  siler 
montanttm,  lit.  mountain  willow.]  The  umbelli- 
ferous plant  Laserpitiitm  Siler.  (Cf.  HARTWOBT  i.) 

c  1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  169  Sifnla.  .gallice  et 
anglice  sermontaygne.  Ibid.  169  Siseleos  ticl  siselcmtm . . 
gall,  et  angl.  serniontayne.  1640  PARKINSON  Thcat.  Bot. 
909  Ligitsticum  •ucrnm  sii>c  Siler  inontattum.  Libisticke 
or  Sennountaine  of  Liguria.  1768  W.  LEWIS  Mat.  Med. 
(ed.  2)  541  Seseli. .  Hartwoi  t  or  Sermountain. 

Sermuncle  (sa'rmznjk'l).  [ad.  L.  sermuncu- 
Ins,  dim.  of  sermo  SERMON.]  A  sermonette. 

1886  C/i.  Times  2  Apr.  253/3  The  essence  of  this  devotion 
is  a  series  of  sermuncles,  meditations,  hymns,  or  prayers. 

t  Sero.  Obs.  [L.,  adv.  of  serus  late.]  Late  ; 
also,  a  late  boy  (at  school). 

168*  R cc.  Scott,  Cloth  Manuf.  New  Mills  (S.H.S.)  17  And 
if  the  clerk  be  sero  or  absent  to  pay  the  double.  1734  T. 
WATT  Vocab,^  Lang.  School  8  What  will  you  do  to  me? 
I'll  set  you  up  Amongst  the  Sero's. 

Sero-  (si«*r0),  used  as  comb,  form  of  SERUM  in 
the  senses  :  (<z)  of  or  pertaining  to  serum,  as  sero- 
diagnosis  (hence  -diagnostic  adj.),  -phthisis ;  sero- 
the'rapy,  treatment  of  disease  or  infection  by  se- 
rums, serum-therapy  ;  hence  se-TOtherapeu'tic  a.t 
serothe  "rapist ;  (/>)  pertaining  to,  consisting  of, 
or  involving  serum  (and  something  else),  as  sero- 
abuminouSj  -Jibrinous,  -fibrous,  -gelatinous,  -lac- 
tescent, -membranous,  -mucous,  -puriform,  -punt- 
lent,  -sanguineous ',  -sanguinolent,  -synovial  adjs. ; 
sero-pus,  serous  pus ;  (c)  characterized  by  serous 
effusion  or  infiltration,  or  involving  a  serous  mem- 
brane (cf.  SEROUS  i  b),  as  sera-colitis,  -cyst,  -cystic 
adj.,  -dermatosis,  -dermitisy  -enteritis,  h&morrhagic 
adj.,  -hepatitis  t  -synovitis ;  sero-serous  a.,  pertain- 
ing to  two  or  more  serous  membranes  jointly. 

1855  PUNGLISON  Med.  Lex,  s.  v.  Colitis,  Inflammation  of 
the  peritoneal. .membrane  of  the  colon. .is  termed  *Sero- 
colitis.  1873  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Snrg.  765  The  simple  *sero- 
cyst  is  usually  found  single  in  the  mammary  gland.  1846 
SIR  B.  BKODIE  Lect,  Patkol.  fy  Surg,  vii.  156,  I  would  sug- 
gest '  the  *sero-cystic  tumor  of  the  breast '  as  being  an  ap- 
propriate appellation.  1875  H.  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  (ed.  3) 
166  Sero-cystic  sarcoma  within  the  orbit.  1897  LippincotCs 
Med. Diet.,  *Sero~der»iato$is,  cutaneous  disease  with  serous 
effusion  into  the  skin.  Ibid.t  * Serodermitis,  dermitis  with 
serous  infiltration.  1896  Lancet  24  Oct.  1157/1  *Sero-dia- 


serous  coat,  *Seroiinteritis.  1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd. 
Pathol.  (ed.  2)  215  The  meshes  ofthe  pia  mater  become  in- 
filtrated with  a  *sero-fibrinous  liquid.  1896  WHITNEY  in 
zo  Cent.  Pract,  VII.  10  Serofibrinous  pleurisy.  1834  J. 
FORBES  Laennefs  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  107  *Sero-fibrous  adhe- 
sions. 1894  Foster's  Med.  Diet.  s.v.,  *Sero-gelatinous^  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  both  serum  and  gelatin.  \teflAllbutfs 
Syst.  Med.  V.  569  *Seroh^morrhagic  extravasations.  1855 
DUNGLISON  Med,  Lex.^  Hepatitis,  It  may  be  seated . .  in  the 
peritoneal  covering,  *Sero-hepatitis.  1857  BULLOCK  tr.  Ca- 
zeaux'  Midwifery  130  A  serous,  or  *  sero-  lactescent  liquid. 
1894  Foster's  Med.  Diet.,  "Sera-mucous,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  both  serum  and  mucus.  1901  Lancet  2  Feb. 
317/2  Some  *sero-puriform  fluid  escaped.  1835-6  Todd's 
Cycl.  Anat.  I.  61/2  The  inflammation,  .producing  *sero- 
purulent  suppuration.  1873  RAI.FE  Phys.  Chem.  168  In 
ichorous,  muco-,  or  *sero-pus.  1834  J.  FORBES  Laennec's 
Dit»  Cnttt  (ed.  4)  81  A  "  sero  -sanguineous  congestion  of  the 
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pulmonary  texture.     1874  VAN  BUREN  Dis.  Genii,  Organs 

90  To.. change  the  discharge  into  a  *sero-sanguinolent  one. 
i8g4J''0$ter*s  Med.Dict,^  *  Sera-serous^  pertaining  to  two  or 
more  serous  membranes  jointly.  Ibid.,  *Sero~synovial,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  bolh  serum  and  synovia.  1888 
Bucks  Handbk.  Med,  Sci.  VI.  703/2  Acute  serous  syno- 
vitis,.  .*sero-synovitis.  1902  Encycl.  Brit.  XXX.  486  Ex- 
periments in  immunizing  by*sero-therapeutic  methods  have 
not  as  yet  met  with  success.  1901  Daily  Chron.  31  Aug.  5/6 
The  medical  puffery  of  the  'serotherapists.  1894  Brit.  Med. 
Jrnl,  3  Nov.  1008  The  series  of  discoveries  which  finally 
led  to  that  of  the  *serotherapy. 

Sero-albumen :  see  SERALBUMEN. 

Serocco,  obs.  form  of  SIROCCO. 

Serpid  (si-j-roid),  a.  [f.  SEB-UM  +  -OID.]  '  Re- 
sembling a  serous  membrane '  (Dunglison's  Med. 
Lex.  1876). 

Serolin  (sTa-r^lin).  Also  -ine.  [ad.  F.  stroline 
(Bondet),  f.  s&rum  SERUM,  L.  oleum  Gil  +  me  -IN.] 
A  fatty  substance  found  in  blood  serum. 

1835-6  Tod<?s  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  411/1.  1845  \V.  GREGORY 
Out  1.  Chew.  n.  556  A  peculiar  fat  called  seruline. 

Serological  (si^I^-d.^ikal),  a.  [f.  SERO-  + 
|  -LOGICAL.]  Involving  examination  of  the  serum. 

1911  Lancet  4  Feb.  319/2  Serological  tests  for  blood. 

Seroil  (si»Tj7n,  s/r/rn).  Also  6,  9  serone,  9 
seroon  ;  see  also  CEKOON.  [ad.  Sp.  seron  hamper, 
crate  (f.  sera  large  basket),  partly  through  ¥.serron 
(spelt  also  ctfroti).']  A  bale  or  package  (of  exotic 
products,  e.  g.  almonds,  medicinal  bark,  cocoa) 
made  up  in  an  animal's  hide. 

1545  Kates  Custom  ho.  d  vij,  A  cheste  of  suger. . .  A  serone 
of  sope...A  barrel  1  of  pepper.  1577  HEI,LO\VI;S  C  tie  tiara's 
Chron.  213  An  olde  Seron,  wherein  the  slaues  did  beare 
out  the  ordure  of  the  stable.  1640  in  Northouck's  Land. 
(1773)  841/2  For  a  bag  or  sack  $d.  For  a  seron  -$d.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Seron  of  Almonds,  the  Quantity 
of  Two  Hundred  Weight :  Of  Anis-seeds  from  3  to  4  C  : 
Of  Castle. Soap  from  2^  C  to  3^  C.  1745  Lond.  Even.  Post 
5  Mar.  1/2  Having  on  board  Soo  Serous  of  Cacpa.  1748 


SERPENT. 


South  America,  .usually  weighing  from  18  to  24  Ibs.  each. 
1833  M.  SCOTT  Tout  Cringle  ix,  Forty  seroons  of  cochineal. 
1890  Chanib.  Jrnl,  n  Jan.  22  The  bulk  of  medicinal  barks 
are  imported  in  bales  and  serons. 

II  Seroot  (serw't).  Also  serut.  [African.]  A 
tabanid  Jly  of  the  genus  Pangonia,  which  inhabits 
the  region  of  the  upper  Nile. 

1867  BAKER  Nile  Trib.  viii.  189  The  seroot  fly  was  teasing 
them.  1903  in  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  (1907)  II.  n.  181  The 
first  serut  met  with  going  south  is  at  Goz-abu-Gooma. 

Serop,  obs.  f.  SYRUP.  Serophyn,  obs.  f.  SERA- 
raiM.  Seropis,  obs.  f.  SERAPIS. 

t  Se'rOSC,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L.  serosus^ 
f.  SEBUM.]  —  SEROUS. 

1563  T.  GALE  Antidot.  n.  9  It  doeth  much  repell  serose 
humors.  1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  \\.  \\.  §  n  (1712)46 
Pressing  out  the  milky  and  serose  Humour  in  the  Butter. 
1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  70  They  have  a  softer 
Habit  of  Body,  their  Bloods  are  more  serose. 

Serosity  (s/rfslti).  [ad.  K.  serosite  (i6th  c.) 
or  mod.L.  serositas,  f,  serosus  SEROSE.] 

1.  \Vatery  fluid  in  an  animal  body;  the  serous  or 
watery  part  of  blood  or  milk,  serum  ;  freq.  //.  in 
I7~i8th  c.  =watery  humours. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  Catal.  Words  Art,  Serosities,  or 
Serous  humours,  bee  the  thinner  parts  ofthe  mas^eof  bloud, 
answering  to  the  whey  in  inilke.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Rp.  in.  iii.  no  The  salt  and  lixiviated  serosity  with 
some  portion  of  choler,  is  divided  betweene  the  guts  and 
bladder.  1685  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Coffee,  Tea,  fy  Chocolate 
66  The  Cheese,  which  hinders  and  stops  the  flux  of  the 
Belly,  the  serosity  or  Cream  which  is  purgative.  1753  N. 
TORRIANO  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  16  From  the  two  Nostrils 
there  dropt  a  very  sharp  and  corrosive  Serosity  (i.e.  Ichor). 
1771  T.  PERCIVAL  Ess.  (1777)  I.  243  By  the  seasonable  dis- 
charge of  the  serosities,  the  fever,  .is.  .moderated.  1834 
J.  FORBES  Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  107  A  bloody  serosity. 
1873  T.  H.  GREEM  Introd.  Pathol.  (ed.  z)  216  The  lateral 
ventricles,  .become  distended  with  serosity  (acute  hydro- 
cephalus).  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  481  The  erup- 
tion consists  of  papules  infiltrated  with  serosity. 

b.  A  yellowish  alkaline  liquid  produced  when 
serum  is  heated. 

1807  J.  MURRAY  Syst.  Chem.  IV.  531  If  the  coagulated 
mixture,  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  serum,  be  gently 
prMsed,  there  flows  from  it  a  liquor  somewhat  turbid, 
named  the  Serosity.  1836  BRANDE  Chem.  1137. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  serous,    rare. 

1743  tr.  Heister's  Surg.  232  The  too  great  Serosity  or 
Viscidity  ofthe  Blood.  1834  £Wj  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV. 
365  The  mass  of  the  blood,  .is  too  copiously  dissolved  into 
a  state  of  serosity.  1898  I1.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  xii.  207 
Deficient  serosity  ofthe  blood  from  excessive  sweating. 

Serotine  (se'rJtain),  sb.1  [ad.  K.  strotine 
(Buffon),  ad.  fem.  of  L.  serotimts,  f.  sero,  adv.  of 
serus  late.]  A  small  European  bat  flying  late  in 
the  evening,  Vespertilio  serotimts. 

1771  PENNANT  Syn.  Quadrupeds  370  Serotine... Bat  with 
a  longish  nose.  1800  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  I.  142  Great  Serotine 
Bat.  1837  T.  BELL  Brit.  Quadrupeds  34  The  Serotine.. 
was  mistaken  for  the  Noctule  by  Geoffrey. 

Serotine  (se'itftain),  a.  and  sb:*  [ad.  L.  sero- 
tinus  (see  prec.).]  Late  in  occurrence  or  develop- 
ment ;  chiefly  of  plants  late-flowering.  Also  sb.9 
a  late-flowering  plant  or  species. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemcaits  Fr.  Chirurg.  53/3  To  serotine 
doth  Doctour  then  beginnc  When  the  disease  to  deepe  is 


Arr.  in  Card.  Assist.  76  Serotine,  or  late  flowering,  white 
autumnal  narcissus,  1868  LONGF.  Dante,  Purg.  xv.  141  As 
far  as  ever  eye  could  stretch  Against  the  sunbeams  serotine 
and  lucent. 

Serotinous  (s^Vtinss),  a.  [f.  L.  serotinus  : 
see  SEHOTINE  j£.ij  =prec.  adj. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Serotine,  Serotinous,  that  is  in  the 
evening,  late,  lateward.  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Misc.  Tracts 
(1684)  54  The  Vulgar  and  Septuagint  [signify]  that  it  was 
serotinous  or  late,  and  our  old  Translation  that  it  was  late 
sown.  1857  A.  GRAY  First  Less.  Bot.  (1866)  Gloss.,  Sero- 
tinous, happening  late  in  the  season.  1900  Jrnl.  Qttekett 
Microsc.  Club  Apr.  260  The  bulk  of  the  Radiolaria  belong 
to  the  latter  or  serotinous  division. 

Serous  (SHTSS),  a.  [ad.  F.  streux  (i6th  c.), 
ad.  L.  serosus t  f,  ser-um  SEBUM.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  serum  ;  consisting  of  or 
containing  serum  ;  of  the  nature  of  scrum. 

f  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  n.  Ep.  Rdr.  A  8  b, 
The  sucking  veines  serue  to  purge  the  blood  from  the  serous 
substaunce  of  it.  1618  W.  BARCLAY  Well  at  King-home 
A  vj  b,  For  the  croudy  part  bindeth  some,  and  the  serous 
or  whejruh  part  louseth  others.  1638  BURTON  Anat.  Mel. 
i.  i.  in.  iii,  Ichoresand  those  serious  [ed.  1651  serous]  matters. 
1683-4  BOYLE  Mem.  Nat.  Hist.  Hum.  Blood  13  The  Differ- 
ences  between  the  Serous  and  the  Red  part  of  Humane 
Blood.  1735  SO.MERVILLE  Chace  i.  345  The  serous  Particles 
evade  Thro'  th'  open  Pores.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci. 
fy  Art  II.  501  Ass's,  mare's,  and  woman's  milk,  are  the 
most  saline  and  serous.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  334 
Serous  infiltration  occurs  in  cells. 

b.  Path.  Involving  or  characterized  by  an  effu- 
sion of  serum. 

1779  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  5  Oct.,  Mr.  Thrale's 
disorder  whether  grumous  or  serous.  1879  P.  SMITH  Glau- 
coma  19  Serous  Iritis,  1893  W.  R.  GOWERS  Man.  Dis. 
Nerv,  Syst,  (ed.  2)  II.  407  The  so-called  *  serous  apoplexy  '. 
1895  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl,  14  Dec.  1492/1  Serous  cysts. 

2.  Anat.  Secreting  or  moistened  with  serum,  as 
a  membrane. 

1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  iv.  in  Aliments,  etc.  (1735) 
395  This  Disease  [dropsy]  may  happen  wherever  there  are 
serous  Vessels.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Ittflam.  143  The 
external  surface  of  the  stomach  is  covered  by  a  membrane, 
the  peritoneum,  denominated  serous.  1869  Eng.  Meek. 
3  Dec.  271/2  The  back  layer  of  the  cornea  and  the  front  of 
the  iris  are  what  anatomists  call  serous  membranes.  1873 
M  iv  ART  Eton.  Anat.  462  The  proper  serous  sac  of  the 
thorax. 

Serow  (se'r0nj.  Also  saraw,  sarau,  surow, 
se(e)rou.  [Native  name.]  Any  of  the  Asiatic 
antelopes  of  the  genus  Neinorhxdus  {Capricornis}) 
esp.  N,  thar  (N.  bubalinu$\  the  THAR. 

1847  HODGSON  in  Jrnl,  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal  XVI.  n.  697 
Genus  Nemorhsedus.  Vel  Capricornis. .  .The  Thar  or  Sara  w. 
1848  tr.  Hoffmeister's  Trav.  Ceylon^  etc.  viii.  295  Two 
species  of  antelopes  (Antilofie  Choral  and  A.  Thar),  one 
called  'Ghoral\  and  the  other  'Surow*.  1865  MATHIAS 
Sfort  in  Himalayas  52  Returning  to  camp,  I  came  across 
a  serow,  the  first  that  I  have  seen.  1900  LYDEKKER  Gt. 
fy  Small  Game  India  128  The  Sumatran  Serow  (Nemo- 
r/tydus  snmatrcHsis),  lbid.t  It  appears  preferable  to  call 
them  by  the  name  by  which  they  are  commonly  known  in  the 
North-West  Himalaya,  viz.  serow,  or,  correctly,  sarao.  1908 
Times  17  Aug.  11/3  A  fine  young  serow.  .from  Perak. 

Seroy,  obs.  f.  SERAI.  Serpaw,  var.  SEERPAW. 
Serpe(e)-clotli)  var.  SARP-CLOTH,  sarplier,  Obs. 

Serpe,  var.  SARPE  2  Ol>s.t  collar. 

1438  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  no  Item  to  Robert  Greyndoor, 
squyer,  my  Serpe  of  siluer  and  my  cheyne  of  goold. 

Serpe'dinous,  a.  rare.  [f.  med.L.  serpedin-t 
serpeao,  synon.  of  SERPIGO.]  Serpiginous. 

1616  T.  ADAMS  SouFs  Sickness  63  The  Itch  is  a  corrupt 
humour  betweene  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  running  with  a 
serpedinous  course. 

Serpent  (ssupent),  $b.  Also  6  sarpent ;  4-6 
pi.  $c.  serpens.  [a.  OF.  (mod.F.)  serpent  =  Pr. 
sarpent ',  Sp.  serpienfet  It.,  Pg.  serpente  :— L.  ser- 
pent-em, serpens  creeping  thing  (e.  g,  a  louse), 
serpent,  properly  pres.  pple.  of  serpfre  to  creep, 
cogn.  with  Gr.  Zpirttv  to  creep,  Skr.  srp  to  creep, 
crawl,  sarpa  creeping,  crawling,  snake.J 

1.  Any  of  the  scaly  limbless  reptiles  regarded 
as  having  the  properties  of  hissing  and  '  stinging ' ; 
Zool.  a  reptile  of  the  group  OPHIDIA  ;  a  snake ; 
np.w,  in  ordinary  use,  applied  chiefly  to  the  larger 
and  more  venomous  species;  otherwise  only  rhe- 
torical (e.  g.  in  contexts  suggesting  senses  2  and  3), 
or  with  reference  to  serpent- worship. 

c  1305  Land  Cokayne  157  per  nis  serpent,  wolf  no  fox. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  1497  She  told  eek. .of  the  holy 
serpent,  and  the  welle.  c  1386  —  Manciple's  T.  5  He  slowe 
phiton  f>e  serpent.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  57  A  Serpent, 
which  that  Aspidis  Is  cleped.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  in. 
835  (Horstm.)  Julyan.-clepyd  to  hym  oon  wych  had  cun. 
nyng  Serpentys  to  charm.  1475  Bit.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  21 
He  slow  the  serpent  clepit  Ydra.  1549  Contpl.  Scot.  i.  20  It 
is  desolat,  ande  inhabit  be  serpens.  1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  fy  Ad. 
17  Here  come  and  sit,  where  neuer  serpent  hisses.  1606  — 
Ant.  <5-  C/.  n.  vii.  29  Your  Serpent  of  Egypt,  is  bred  now  of 
your  mud  by  the  operation  of  your  Sun.  1727-46  THOMSON 
Sitrttmtr  895  The  green  serpent,  from  his  dark  abode,.  .At 
noon  forth- issuing.  1834  McMinrnisCifll&rYdwVK.  Kingd. 
181  The  true  Serpents,  .comprise  the  genera  without  a 
sternum,  and  in  which  there  is  no  vestige  of  a  shoulder. 
1854  OWEN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  198  The  serpent 
has  no  limbs,  yet  it  can  outclimb  the  monkey,  outswim  the 
fish,outleap  the  jerboa.  1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  K<u/«/ixix, 


SERPENT. 

1  trust  neither  men  nor  women,  nor  even  the  angels  in 
heaven;  for  one  of  them  turned  serpent.  1889  K  us  KIN 
Prxterita  III.  75  There  used  to  be. .harmless  water  ser- 
pents in  the  Swiss  waters. 

f  b.  A  creeping  thing  or  reptile,  esp.  one  of  a 
venomous  or  noxious  kind.  Obs. 

1440  [see  5].  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Ntnve  Ind.  (Arb.)  27  The 
Serpente  called  Salamandra,  which  lyueth  in  the  fyre  wyth- 
oute  any  hurte.  1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  ii.  77  b,  Very 
hydeous  and  terrible  serpents  called  Crocodyles.  1608  Tor- 
SELL  Serpents  10  By  Serpents  we  vnderstand  in  this  dis- 
course all  venomous  Beasts,  whether  creeping  without  legges, 
as  Adders  and  Snakes,  or  with  legges,  as  Crocodiles  and 
Lizards,  or  more  neere  I  y  compacted  bodies,  as  Toades,  Spider>, 
and  Bees  ;  following  heerein  the  warrant  of  the  best  ancient 
Latinists.  1691  EVF.LYN  Diary  y*  Dec.,  Mr.  Charlton's  col- 
lection of  spiders,  birds,  scorpions,  and  other  serpents. 

C.  Applied  to  serpent-like  animals  inhabiting 
the  sea  ;  cf.  SEA-SERPENT. 

1608  TOPSKLL  Serpents  235  In  the  Germaine-Ocean  there 
is  found  a  Serpent  about  the  bignesse  of  a  mans  legge.  1616 
T.  ADAMS  Sours  Sickness  65  One  knaue  guls  him,  hee  in- 
numerable fooles,  with  the  strange  Fish  at  Yarmouth,  or  the 
Serpent  m  Sussex.  1697  DRYDEN  JEneidu*  273  We  spy'd 
Two  Serpents  rank'd  abreast,  the  Seas  divide.  1859  GRAT- 
TAN  Civilized  Amer.  I.  iv.  54  She  saw.  .a  huge  serpent, 
gliding  gracefully  through  the  waves,  having  evidently  per- 
formed the  action  of  turning  round. 

d.  In  proverbial  and  allusive  phr.  referring  to 
the  serpent's  guile,  treachery,  or  malignancy, 
f  The  serpent's  tongue^  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  the 
'sting';  allusively  used  for  'venomous*  speech; 
also  (nonce-use]  for  hissing. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  286  pe  serpent  bat  so  slyly 
crepith  Vndyr  be  gres  &  styngith  subtyly.  1388  WYCLIF 
Gen,x\\x.  17  Dan  be  maad  a  serpent  in  the  weie,and  cerastes 
in  the  path.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  Ii.  93  This  fals  greek 
whiche  counseylled  them  allewey  to  theyr  dammage  And 
was  alway  as  the  serpent  emonge  the  elis.  1508  DUNBAR 
Flyting  75  Dissaitfull  tyrand,  with  serpentis  tung.  1584 
LODGE  Alarum  10  The  Gentleman  surprised  with  this 
sodaine  ioye,  and  vnacquainted  good  speaches  (not  dreading 
that  the  Serpent  lay-e  hidden  in  the  grasse).  .assented.  1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  N.\.\.  440  Now  to  scape  the  Serpents  tongue, 
We  will  make  amends  ere  long.  1595  —  John  \\\.  iii.  61  He 
is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way.  1605  —  Macb.  i.  v.  67  Looke 
like  th'  innocent  flower,  But  be  the  Serpent  vnder't.  1647 
COWLEY  Mistress  i  Heart-breaking  ii.  The  mighty  Serpent 
Love,  Cut  by  this  chance  in  pieces  small,  In  all  still  hv'd, 
and  still  it  stung  in  all. 

2.  The  serpent,  '  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of 
the  field',  that  tempted  Eve  (Gen.  iii.  1-5);  the 
Tempter,  the  Devil,  Satan.  Also,  the  Old  Serpent 
(after  Rev.  xii.  9). 

a  1300  I' all  ff  Passion  26  in  R.  E.  P.  (1862)  13  A  serpent 
he  [be  deuil]  com  bro^  felonie  an  makid  cue  chonge  hir  po^t. 
1382  WYCLIF  Rev.  xii.  9  The  greet  olde  serpent,  that  is  clepid 
the  Deuel.  14x0-2  LYDG.  Thebes  466?  Lucyfer,  fader  of 
Envie,  The  olde  Serpent,  he  levyathan.  14. .  —  Serp.  Div. 
(1911)  50  The  contagious  Serpent  of  Division  eclipsed  and 
appalled  theire  worthines.  1534  in  Norwich  Pageants  (1856) 
17  It.  to  Kdnv'Thurston  playeng  y6  Serpent,  4*.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  (Arb.)  50  The  oulde  serpente  who  hath  so  longe  had 
them  in  hys  possession,  1621  MABBE  tr.  Ale  marts  Guzman 


pents  grammar  that  first  taught  men  to  decline  God  in  the 
plural  1  number.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xii.  454  The  Serpent, 
Prince  of  aire.  a  1710  SF.WF.LL  Hist.  Quakers  (1722)  31 
Some  Men  have  the  Nature  of  the  Serpent  (that  old  Adver- 
sary) to  sting,  envenom  and  poison.  1859  TENNYSON  Geraint 
<fr  Enid  638  Some,  whose  souls  the  old  serpent  long  had 
drawn  Down. 

3.  fig.  as  a  symbol  of  envy,  jealousy,  malice,  or 
will  ness. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troytus  in.  837  Thou  wikked  serpent 
lalousye.  1412-20  Lvo&CfoiM.  Troy\\.  1066  rubric^  Howe 
Kynge  Priamus.. by  be  serpente  Of  Envye  wasstirede.  1513 
MORK  in  Grafton  Citron.  (1568)  II.  760  Such  a  pestilent  Ser. 
pent  is  ambition.  joogTuviLL  Vaae-meciim  (1629)  127  Here 
is  Policie  without  lustice,  a  Serpent  without  a  Doue.  1854 
T.  T.  LYNCH  Lett,  to  Scattered  (1872)  409  Error  is  a  siren 
and  a  serpent. 

b.   A  treacherous,  deceitful,  or  malicious  person. 

[1381  WYCLIF  Matt,  xxiii.  33   ?ee   sarpentis,   fruytis,   or    i 
bunownyngus,  of  eddris, ..hou  shulen  Jee  flee  fro  the  dom    i 
of  helle?J    1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  73  With  doubler 
tongue  Then  thine  (thou  serpent)  neuer  Adder  stung.     1605 
—  Lear  v.  iii.  84  Edmund,  I  arrest  thee  Oncapitall  1  reason;    : 
and  in  thy  arrest,  This  guilded  Serpent.      1837  DICKENS 
Pickw,  xviii,  Mr.   Pott. .ground  his  teeth.. and  exclaimed, 
in  a  saw-like  voice, — '  Serpent  ! '     1884  Chr.  World  15  May 
366/1  The  Times  degraded  itself.. by  patting  these  un-    j 
mannerly  serpents  [viz.  hissers]  on  the  back. 

4.  A  representation  of  a  serpent,  esp.  as  a  sym-    ' 
bol  or  an  ornament. 

Brazen  serpent  has  been  used  allusively  in  reference  to    ' 
Num.  xxi.  a.— The  figure  of  a  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth 
is  a  symbol  of  eternity. 

13..   Coer  de  L.  5728  In  his  bIasoun..Was  i-paynted  a    ' 
serpent.     1388  WYCLIF  Num.  xxi.  8  Make  thou  a  serpent  of 
bras,  and  sette  tbou  it  for  a  signe.     1388  —  2  Kings  xviii.     ! 
4  He  brak  the  brasun  serpent,  whom  Moyses  hadde  maad,    i 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xx.  217  At  4  Corneres  of  the  Moun-    \ 
tour,  ben  4  Serpentes  of  Gold,  c  1440/4  iphabet  of  Tales  434 
Hym  happend  on  a  tyme  to  lose  a  sakett  and  a  thowsand    i 
talentis  f»erin  and  a  serpent  of  gold.    1577-8  AViv  Yrs.  Gifts    • 
in  Nichols  Progr.  Eliz.  (1823)  II.  79  Asarpentof  ophall  with 
a  ruby  pendant.     1644  EVELYN  Diary  ^  Star.,  A  fountaine    , 
of  serpents  twisting  about  a  globe.     1655  R.  FARNWORTH 
(tit If)   The   Brazen  Serpent   lifted  up  on   high,  or   Truth    , 
cleared  and  above  the  deceit  exalted.     1730  BAILEY  (folio),    \ 
Serpents,  (in  Hieroglyphicks)  were  used  to  represent  Here-    j 
ticks.     1831  CARLYLE  Sartor  Res.  n.  x,  Mistaking  the  ill- 
cut  Serpent*of-Eternity  for  a  common  poisonous  Reptile. 
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1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  Vashti  xi,  The.  .daintily  rounded 
wrist  encircled  by  the  jet  serpent. 

5.  Astron.  fa.  The  sign  of  Scorpio  (?  nonce-use). 
t  b.  The  southern   constellation  Hydra,     c.  The 
northern  constellation  Strpens. 

f  [c  1440  Astron.  Cat.  (MS.  Ashm.  391),  Whan  be  moone  is 
in  Scorpio  pl  is  the  signe  of  a  serpent.]  1551  RKCOKHE  Cast. 
Knowl.  (1556)  269  The  great  Serpent  whiche  is  called  of  the 
greekes  and  latines  Hydra  :  it  containeih  25  starres.  1599 
T.  HILL  Sch.  Skil  22  The  Serpent  hath  u.  stars.  1674 
MOXON  Tutor  Astron.  \.  iii.  §  10  (ed.  3)  19  The  Southern 
Serpent.  1868  LOCKYER  Gnillemins  Heavens  (ed.  3)  328 
Above  the  Scorpion,  Ophiuchus  and  the  Serpent  are.  .visible. 

6.  A  kind  of  firework  which  bums  with  a  serpen- 
tine motion  or  flame. 

1634  J.  B[ATE]  Myst.  Nat.  61  The  Composition  for  middle 
sized  Rockets  may  serve  for  Serpents.  1666  PEPVS  Diary 
6  June,  Mrs.  Mercer's  son  had  provided  a  great  many  ser- 
pents, and  so  I  made  the  women  all  fire  some  setpents. 
1697-8  Act  9  Will.  Ill,  c.  7  §  i  Whereas  much  Mischief  hath 
lately  happened  by  throwing  casting  and  tireing  of  Squibbs 
Serpentes  Rockettcs  and  other  Fire-workes.  1763  COI.MAN 
Prose  SL"!\  Occas.  (1787)  I.  122  Some  queer  old  gentleman 
may  be  alarmed  at  the.  .serpents  hissing  at  his  tail,  a  1845 
HOOD  To  V an x hall  13  Wheels  whiz — smash  crackers — ser- 
pents twist.  1869  ALDKICH  Story  of  Bad  Boy  viii,  The 
smaller  sort  of  fireworks,  such  as  pin-wheels,  serpents,  double- 
headers. 

7.  An    obsolete  bass   wind   instrument  of  deep 
tone,  about  8  feet  long,  made  of  wood  covered 
with  leather  and  formed  with  three  U -shaped  turns. 
Also,  an  organ-stop  of  similar  tone, 

-  1730  BAILEY  (foliol,  Serpent^  a  Kind  of  musical  Instru- 
ment, serving  as  a  IJass  to  the  Cornet  or  small  Shawm. 
J775  }•  JEKVLL  Corr.  (1894)  16  High  mass.. was  accom-  : 
panied  with  a  variety  of  instruments,  among  which  the  Str.  I 
pent  supplies  a  pood  bass.  1838  G.  F.  CIRAIIAM  jlfus.  Coutp. 
12/1  The  serpent  is  chiefly  used  in  military  music.  1852 
SEIDEL  Organ  105  Serpent  is  a  reed-regUier  seldom  to  be 
met  with.  1861  THACKERAY  Leaf  out  of  Sk.  Bk.  Wks.  1900 
XIII.  644  There  is  a  great  braying  and  bellowing  of  ser- 
pents and  bassoons.  1872  T.  HARDY  Under Gretmv.  Tree 
i.  iv,  They  should  have  stuck  to  strings  as  we  did.  .and  done 
away  with  serpents. 

8.  Miscellaneous  transferred  uses :   A  candle  of 
spiral  form  ;  a  *  rope  *  of  hair  ;  the  crank-shaft  in  a 
weaving-machine.     Pharaoh's  serpent :    see   PHA- 
RAOH 4. 

1802  FOSBKOOKE  Brit.  Monachism  I.  33  On  the  Sunday    ; 
the  same  ceremony  followed,  .respecting  the  serpent.     1869 
BROWSING  Ring  $  />'£.  xi.  1365  Had  I  enjoined  '  Cut  off  the 
hair  !  '..at  once  a  yard  or  so  Had  fluttered  in  black  serpents    i 
to  the  floor.     1870  O'SHAUGIINESSY  Epic  of  Women    120 
Through  the  swift  mesh'd  serpents  of  her  hair.     1878  BAR- 
LOW Weaving  230  The  crankshaft  is  called  a  *  serpent '. 

9.  Hist.  —  SERPENTINE  sb.  2. 

1830  I).  BOOTH  Analyt.  Diet.  137  Smaller  machines,  having    ' 
the  names  of  Dragons,  Serpents,    Scorpions,   War-wolves.    ' 
1895  OMAN  in  TraiU'sSoc.  Eng.  III.  75  A  couple  of  hundred 
gunners,  with  ten  or  twelve  '  serpents '  or  '  bombards '. 

10.  attrib.    and    Comb.i    a.  simple   attrib.,    as 
serpent-bite,  breed  ^  -coil,  emblem^  enemy,  -poison, 
-race  (see  OPHIOGENES),  skin,  -slime,  symbol,  -tail,    j 
-tram,  tribe;    (with   reference   to  the   snake-like    I 
hair  of  the  Furies)  serpent-braid,  -fury,  -tress  ;   b.    , 
objective,  as  serpent-bruiser %  -charmer,  -eating  $.&}., 
-killer,  slayer,  -worship,  -worshipper;    c.  simila- 
tive  (cf.  12),  as  serpent -footed,   -haired,  -hearted, 
-rooted,   -throated  adjs.,    also    serpent-green ;    d. 
instrumental,  as  serpent- bit ten^  -cinctured,  -circled, 
-stung  ppl.  adjs. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v.  i,  A  miraculous  Brazen  Ser-    | 
pent,  .whereon  whosoever  looks. .shall  be  healed  of  all  woes    I 
and  *serpent-bites.     1629  H.  BURTON  Truth's  Tri.  63  The    ! 
*serpent-bitten-man  looked,  and  liued      1813  BYRON  Giaour 
880  The  sablest  of  the  *serpent-braid  That  o'er  her  fearful 
forehead  stray'd.     1774  J.  HKVANT  Anc.  Mythol.  (1775)  I. 
481  O^ioyccetSjOr  the  'serpent-breed.    1738  VrtSLBT  fiy9flHtt 
Jesu  God  of  our  Salvation,  iv,  Jesu  !  Help,  thou  "Serpent-    , 


SERPENT. 


*serpent-charming.  1820  SHELLEY  Pronifth,  Unh.  i.  324 
A  *serpent-cinctured  wand  [sc.  the  caduceus],  1896  A.  E. 
HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  x\\\,  With,  .feet  that  fly  on  fea- 
thers, And  "serpent-circled  wand.  1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand. 
Loire  83  The  *serpent-coi!  of  Laocoon.  1596  FITZ-GEI-"- 
FREY  Sir  F.  Drake  C  i  Foule  *  serpent-eat  ing  envies  loath- 
some  cottage.  1887  G.  SALMON  in  ly*.  Smith  fy  Wacc's  Diet. 
Chr.  Biog.  IV.  80  A  religious  use  of  the  "serpent  emblem 
was  common  to  the  Phoenicians  with  the  Egyptians.  1848 
R.  I.  WILDERFORCE  Doctr.  Incarnation  ii.  18  That  by  the 
woman's  seed  her  *serpent  enemy  should  finally  be  subju- 
gated. x6a>G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  i.  (1626)5  The  'Serpent- 
footed  Giants.  1849  AYTOUN  Lays  Scott.  Cavaliers  (ed.  2) 
219  The  *serpent. furies  Coiled  around  the  maddening  brain. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  13  A  *serpent-green  sky. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rei>.  III.  in.  viii,  These  "serpent-haired 
Extreme  She-Patriots,  1850  F.  MASON  Nat.  Product.  Bnr- 
mah  329  "Serpent-hearted  eel.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal 
xv.  Annot.  279  The  "Serpent-killer,  Ibis.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist,  VII.  200  The  potency  of  the  "serpent  poison. 
1774  J.  BRYANT  Anc.  Mythol.  (1775)  I.  484  The  natives  of 
Thebes  in  Kceoiia.  .esteemed  themselves  of  the  *serpent 
race.  1855  TENNYSON  Brook  135  Seated  on  a  "serpent- rooted  | 
beech,  c  1440  Pallati.  on  Hush.  xn.  125  A  *serpent  skyn. 
1818  KEATS  Endynt.  in.  239  Where  go,  When  I  have  cast 
this  serpent-skin  of  woe?  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  h'urtas  n. 
ii.  iv.  Colutnnes  508  That  stout  'Serpent -slayer,  His  Satan- 
taming  Son.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  of  Exile  651 
Bring  no  "serpent-slime  Athwart  this  path.  1855  HAII.KY 
Mystic,  etc.  118  His  bright  bride  Though  "serpent-stung,  j 
1851  SO.UIEK  {title)  The  *  Serpent  Symbol,  and  the  worship  I 


I  of  the  reciprocal  principles  of  Nature  in  America.  1847 
I  TENNYSON  Princess  v.  243  The  blast  and  bray  of  the  long 
horn  And  "serpent-throated  bugle.  1769  GRAY  Installat. 
Ode  8  Let  painted  Flatt'ry  hide  her  *serpent-train  in  flowers. 
1791  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  \.  217  With  bright  wreath  of  *ser- 
pent-tres--es  crown'd,.  .young  Medusa  frown'd.  1841  Penny 
Cycl,  XXL  279/2  The  *serpent  tribe.  1774  J.  UKYANT  Anc. 
Mythol.  (1775]  I.  425  Mount  Lebanon,  and  Hernion.  .where 
'serpent- worship  particularly  prevailed.  1871  TYLOR/V/'W. 
Culture  II.  218  i'he  old  Prussian  serpent-worship  and  offer- 
ing of  food  to  the  household  snakes.  Ibid.,  Legends  of  ser- 
pent-races who  turn  out  to  be  simply  "serpent-worshippers. 
a  1875  KINGSLEY  in  C.  K.  Paul  Memories  (189-;)  160  I've 
always  thought  that  the  serpent  [in  Genesis]  was  a  *scrpent- 
worshipping  black  tribe. 

e.  Serpent-tail  vb.  (noncc-wd.),  to  link  up.    (Cf. 
SERPENTINE  a.  i  b.) 

1872  RUSKIN  For sC lav.  xxiv.  12  It  is  necessary  to  serpent- 
tail  this  pit  with  the  upper  hell  by  a  district  for  insanity 
without  deed. 

11.  Special  comb. :  serpent-bearer  =  OPHIU- 
CHUS  ;  serpent  bird,  a  bird  of  the  family  Plotidx, 
••=  DAIITEH  4  a ;  serpent-boat,  a  canoe  of  great 
length  used  on  the  Malabar  coast  (Ogilvie,  1882  ; 
serpent  cucumber,  a  encumber  of  the  genus 
Trichosanthes,  having  long  serpent-like  fruit, 
esp.  T.  colubrina,',  serpent  deity  =  serpent -god ; 
serpent  eagle,  a  bird  of  prey  of  the  genus  S/>i- 
lornis ;  serpent-eater,  (a)  the  secretary  bird ; 
(/>)  the  markhor  ;  serpent-eel,  a  marine  animal 
of  the  genus  Ophichthys  ;  serpent-fence,  'a  zig- 
zag fence  made  by  placing  the  ends  of  the  rails 
upon  each  other*  (Ogilvie  ;  serpent-fish,  the  red 
snake-fish,  Cepola  rubescms  ;  serpent-god,  a  ser- 
pent worshipped  as  a  god  ;  the  object  of  worship 
of  the  Ophites;  serpent-king,  a  name  given  to 
Cecrops,who  is  represented  with  a  body  terminating 
in  a  serpent  form  ;  serpent-lizard  =  SKI'S  2;  ser- 
pent melon  --  serfent  cucumber ;  serpent  paper 
[  =  F.  papier  (d  la]  serpente],  a  very  thin  trans- 
parent paper  having  a  serpent  for  the  water-mark  ; 
serpent-star,  an  ophiuran  ;  t  serpent-tongue, 
a  jeweller's  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a.  snake's 
tongue;  serpent-wand,  the  caduceus;  serpent- 
withe,  Aristolochia  odoratissiuia  •  -f  serpent- 
wood,  the  wood  of  Strychnos  colubrina  or  some 
related  plant. 

1551  RECORDE  Cast.  KnoivL  (1556)  264  Serpentariu-,  that 
is  the  manne  with  the  Serpente,  or  "Serpent  bearer.  1841 
Penny  Cycl.  XXL  273/1  .Sfr/tfjff.. astronomically  distin- 
guished from  Ophiucnus,  but  not  tnytholoeically,  being  the 
serpent  carried  by  the  Serpent-bearei.  1870  (HI.LMOKE  tr. 
j-iguier's  Reptiles  fy  Birds  263  The  Darter,  .in  the  l'riitn.1 
States,  .has  received  the  name  of  the  "Serpent  Bird.  1760  J. 
LKE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  326  'Serpent  Cucumber,  Tricho- 
santhes.  1774  J.  BRYANT/! nc.  Mytlwl.  (1775)  I.  428  When  the 
Greeks  understood  that  in  these  temples  people  worshiped  a 
*serpent  Deity,  they  concluded  that  Trachon  was  a  set  pi/nt. 
187.  Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.  III.  284  The  Indian  "Serpent 
Kagle  (Spilornis  cheela}.  1731  MEDLEY  Kolbetfs  Cape  Good 
Hope  II.  142  The  Cape  Europeans  call  this  Bird  the  "Ser- 
pent-Eater. 1819  STEPHENS  in  Sha~v$  Gen.  Zoel.\\.  193 
Hoatzin  Serpent-Eater.  1840  VIGNE  Narr.  l'isit  Afahan- 
zstan&b,  I  procured  a  good  skin  of  the  markhur,  or  serpent- 
eater.  1896  Lydekkers  Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  v.  449  "Serpent- 
eeU  are  represented  by  a  great  number  of  species.  1753 
Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Set-fens  rul>esce»st  the  red  'ser- 
pent fisli,.  .properly  of  the  tienia  kind.  1816  KIKBY  &  Sr. 
Rntemal,  xxii.  (1818)  II.  273  Their  wonder  would  have 
been  diminished,  and  their  'serpent-gods  undeified.  1873 
Miss  R.  H.  HUSK  Sagas  fr.  Far  East  18  A  pool  where 
lived  two  Serpent-gods,  who  had  command  of  the  water.  1855 
KINGSLEY  Heroes,  Theseus  i,  Kekrops  the  "serpent-king. 
1802  SHAW  Gen.  Zool,  III.  307  "Serpent  Lizard.  1778  Ann. 
Reg.,Chron.  192  There  is  now  growing.. in  Lancashire  a 
"serpent  melon  which  measures  in  length  five  feet  two  inches 
and  an  half.  1797  Encyil.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIII.  715/2  The 
manner  of  preparing  this  [oiled]  paper  is  to  take  that  which 
is  thin  and  smooth,  known  commonly  by  the  name  of  'ser- 
pent paper.  1851  MANTELL  Petrifactions  ii.  §  i.  82  Asteridac 
(named  Ophiura  or  *Serpent-stars).  1488  Ace.  Ld.  Hig/t 
Treas.  Scot.  I.  Si  A  grete  "serpent  toung  set  with  gold, 
perle  and  precious  stains,  1849  AYTOUN  Lays  Scott.  Cara- 
liers  (ed.  2)  277,  I  have  seen  the  robes  of  Hermes  glisten — 
Seen  him  wave  afar  his  "serpent-wand.  1864  GKISEBACII 
Flora  IV.  Ind.  Islandsyfy  "Serpent-withe.  1681  GHFW  Mu- 
s.eiftn  ii.  §  i.  i.  180  A  piece  ot  "Serpent-Wood.  Lignum 
Colubrinnnit 

b.  Combinations  with  serpenfs :  serpent's 
beard,  Ophiopogon  japonicus  (Treas.  Bot.  1874); 
serpent's  head,  skull,  names  for  species  of 
cowry ;  serpent's  tongue,  f  (a)  =  ADDEB'S 
TONGUE  ;  (£)  the  fossil  tooth  of  a  shark. 

1815  S.  BROOKES  Conchol.  156  "Serpents  Head.  Cyfrxa 
Capnt  serpentis.  1795  ir.  Thunberg's  Trav.  (ed.  3)  II.  82 
Small  shells,  called  *serpents  skulls  (.Cyprya  moncta),  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  \.  xciii.  135  (Ophioglosson]  is  now  called.. 
in  English,  Adders  tongue,  &  "Serpents  tonge.  i6o7TopSELL 
Four-f.  Beasts  720  A  kind  of  stone  called  the  serpents  toong. 
1835  D.  UOOTH  Analyt.  Diet.  284  The  fossil  bodies  called 
1  (petrified  tongues)  and  Serpents'  Tongues. 


12,  quasi-flfljf".  Resembling  a  serpent  or  that  of  a 
serpent,  serpent-like,  serpentiform,  serpentine. 

1591  SHAKS,  Rom.  fy  Jul,  in.  H.  73  O  Serpent  heart,  hid 
with  a  flowring  face.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  n.  ix, 
Their  serpent  windings.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  VH.  302  With 
Serpent  errour  wandring.  a  1718  PARNELL  Hesiod  101  Back 
roll  d  her  azure  veil  with  serpent  fold.  1715  POPE  Odyss. 
iv.  342  He,  whose  practised  wit  Knew  all  the  serpent-mazes 
of  deceit.  1810  SMELI  EV  Fromtth.  Unb.  HI.  iii.  135  It  feeds 


SERPENT. 

the  quick  growth  of  the  serpent  vine.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi 
11  v,  The  serpent  smile  is  your  countrymen's  proper  distinc- 
tion. 1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  V.  iv,  Shaking  their  ser- 
pent-hair 1869  BROWNING  Ring%  Bk.  xi.  1611  All  the  way 
down  the  serpent-stair  to  hell  !  1872  TENNYSON  Gareth  ff 
Lynette  884  Those  long  loops  Wherethro'  the  serpent  river 

b.  Anliq.  of  temples,  etc.  having  the  supposed 
symbolical  form  of  a  serpent. 

1774  J-  BRYANT  Anc.  Mythol.  (1775)  I-  4^4  Tor-Opus,  the 
serpent-hill,  or  temple.  1830  DEANE  Worship  Serf.  vi.  341 
The  erection  of  a  serpent-temple,  like  that  of  Abury.  1897 
Sa«a-BJk.  Viking  Club  Jan.  256  Whether  any  old  serpent- 
mounds  had  been  found  in  Iceland. 

t  Se-rpent,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  serpent-em,  pres. 
pple  of «;/,'«  to  creep.]  Of  an  ulcer  :  Spreading. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyens  Tcr.ip.  Gij,  Serpent  vlceres  & 
other  affections  y'  makelh  the  vlceres  long  in  healyng. 

Se-rpent,  v.  Now  rare.  [ad.  K  serpenler 
(i4th  c.},  f.  serpent  SERPENT  st.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  in  a  serpentine  manner ;  to 
follow  a  tortuous  course  ;  to  wind. 

1606  SYIVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  i.  Tropheh  1038  The 
Banks  of  Forth  (Whose  forceful  stream  runs  smoothly  ser- 
penting).  1679  EVELYN  Sylva  (ed.  3)  78  [Poplars]  in  Italy, 
for  their  Vines  to  serpent  on.  (11706  —  Hist.  Kelig. 
(1850)  I  28  Rivers  and  larger  streams;  made  to  serpent 
in  meandering  crooks.  1746  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  58  One 
sees  a  Light  serpenting  all  along  the  Tube.  1818  KEATS 
l-Mynt.  i".  500  Shapes,  wizard  and  brute,  Laughing  and 
vailing,  groveling,  serpenting. 

y/V  J84I  LEVER  Cnarles  i>  Malay  xvu.  93  So  did  -Air. 
Webber  tread  his  way,  serpenting  through  the  statute-book. 
b.  To  make  (one's  way)  tortuously. 

1891  Sat.  Rev.  23  May  620/2  Serpenting  their  way  through 
the  dry  grass. 

f  2.  trans.  To  entwine.   Obs. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  30  Jan._  1645,  Fruit-trees,  whose  boles 
arc  serpented  with  excellent  vinesj 

II  Serpentaria  (sajpentea-ria).  [late  L.  ser- 
peiitaria  (scil.  planta),  fem.  of  scrpmtarius,  f. 
serpent-,  serpcns  SERPENT  sb.:  see  -ARY.]  =SERPKN- 

TARV    2. 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  100  A  clyster  made  of  a  stron  >  de. 
coclion  of  bark  and  serpentaria.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Loud. 
Disp.  (1818)  45  Dried  serpentaria  root  is  imported  into  this 
country  in  bales.  1874  GARKOD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  493 
Serpentaria  (in  powder). 

b.   Chem.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  serpentary. 

1831  J.  DAVIES  Man.  Mat.  Med.  168  Dr.  C.  Conwell  has 
lately  discovered  in  this  root,  a  new  alkali,  which  he  has 
called  serpentaria..  .The  hydrochlorate  of  serpentaria  forms 
brilliant  plumose  fibrils. 

Se'rpentarin.  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [f.  late  L. 
serpentaria  SERPENTAKY  sb.  i  -I-  -IN.]  A  bitter 
substance  obtained  from  serpentary  root. 

1847  Turner's  EU-rn.  Chem.  (ed.  8)  1166. 

||  Serpentarius  (saipente^ws).  [mod.L.: 
see  next.] 

1.  Astron.   —  OPHIUCHUS. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  Stars  in  the  Constellation 
Serpentarius  in  Ptolomy's  Catalogue  are  29.  1795  T. 
MAURICE  Hindostan  I.  I.  x.  339  Serpentarius.  .is  one  of 
the  forty-eight  old  constellations,  and  a  very  near  neighbour 
of  the  Scorpion.  1868  LOCKYER  GuiluHlitft  Heavens  (ed.  3) 
366  Since  the  observation  of  Tycho  Brahe.many  temporary 
stars  have  been  seen  in  the  constellations  of  Serpentarius 
and  Cygnus. 

2.  Ornilh.  The  serpent-eater  or  secretary-bird. 
1893  Public  Of  in.  10  Nov.  590. 
Serpentary  (s5-jpentari),  sb.     Also  5   -ory. 

[ad.  late  and  med.L.  serpentaria  (in  sense  I,  scil. 
relorta,  in  sense  2  planta},  fem.  of  Serpentarius : 
see  next.] 

fl.  A  kind  of  retort  or  still.  Obs.  (Cf.  SER- 
PENT sb.) 

£1450  M.  K.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  183  On  be  morowe  dys- 
tylle  hem  borowaserpentory.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housm. 
•\\  Take  Saxifrage  ..two  gallonds  of  good  wine,  or  else  wine 
lees,  and  put  it  into  a  slerpentary  [sic}. 

2.  The  plant  Virginian  Snake-root,  Artstolochta 
Serpentaria ;  the  root  of  this  (in  full,  Serpentary 
Root  =  Serpentaria  Radix)  used  medicinally. 
...  -.  .  MedVir 


Virtue  in  expelling  Poison.  1837  T.  CASTLE  Pharmacopeia. 
Load  170  Infusion  of  Serpentary. ..  Diaphoretic,  diuretic, 
stimulant.  1871  GARROD  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  3)  308  Serpentanx 
Radix.  Serpentary  Root.  Ibid.  309  Serpentary  contains 
a  volatile  oil  and  resin. 

Se'rpentary,  a.  rare-',  [ad.  med.L.  serpen- 
tari-us,  f.  serpent-em  SERPENT  sb. :  see  -AHY.]  = 
SERPENTINE  a. 

1681  JORDAN  London's  Joy  10  Suppress  Pamphlet-Conten- 
tions, for  they  are  The  Serpentary  Seeds  of  Civil  War. 

Se-rpentcleide  (-kbid).  Mas.  [f.  SERPENT 
sb.  +  -cleide  of  OPHICLEIDE.]  A  form  of  the  ophi- 
cleide  with  a  body  of  wood  instead  of  brass. 

1851  Catal.  Gi.  Exhib.  I.  469/1  Newly-invented  euphonic 
serpentckide.  1882  in  Grove  Diet.  JITus.  III.  470. 

t  Se-rpenter.  Obs.  [app.  f.  SERPENT  v.  + 
-EB  !.]  A  serpentine  line. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Da  Bartas  11.  ii.  IV.  Columnes  170  Other, 
whose  Tracts  never  directly  slide,  As  with  the  Snayl,  the 
crooked  Serpenter  [orig.  Confute  la  liniaceitse  auec  la.  ser. 
fentee\ 

t  Se-rpentess.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SERPENT 
si.  +  -K88.]  A  female  serpent. 
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i6u  MOLLE  Camerar.  Lh<.  Lihr.  iv.  xii.  273  Apollodorus    , 
saith,  that  Sphinx  was  engendred  of  Typhon  and  of  a  great 
Serpentesse  [ex  Echidna  ft  Typhone  parent  iltus  oiiam\. 

t  Se/rpentfnl,  «.  Obs.  rare—1.  [-FUL.]  Teem- 
ing with  serpents. 

1557  PHAER  jEneid  vn.  T  3,  So  serpentfull  she  seemes,  and 
ouer  all  begrowen  with  snakes. 

Serpe-ntian.     App.  error  for  SERPENTINIAN. 

1841   MURDOCK  &  SOAMES  tr.  Mosluim's  Eccl.  Hist.  i.    1 
Cent.  II.  n.  v.  §  19  The  Ophites  or  Serpentians-.of  which 
one  Euphrates  is  said  to  be  the  father. 

t  Serpentic,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SERPENT  sb.  + 
-ic.]  Serpent-like,  serpentine. 

1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  i.  v.  56  So  also  were  the  herpes 
of  ancient  time  [honoured]  for  destroying  of  Serpentick  kind 

Vilerpe'ntical,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  SERPENT   | 
sb.  +  -ICAL.]   =  prec. 

1546  Su^lic.  1'oore  Commons  (E.E.T.S.)  74  O  diuelish    j 
subtiltie,  more  then  serpentical  ! 

Serpentici'dal,  a.     [Formed  as  next  +  -AL.]    ; 
Serpent-slaying. 

1817  C,.S.Yr.V}X  Eight  Dissert.  (1845)  I.  348  Their  serpenti- 
cidal  Chrishna.    1819  —  Disp.  (1823)  I.  p.  xx,  The  serpenti.    j 
cidal  and  virgin-born  God. 

Serpenticide1  (saape-ntisaid).  [f.  SERPENT 
sb.  :  see  -eiDE1.]  A  slayer  of  serpents. 

1801  G.  S.  FADER  Horx  Mosaics  (1818)  II.  294  note, 
Vishnu,  much  of  whose  character  has  been  borrowed  from 
old  tradition  respecting  the  predicted  Serpenticide.  1817 
S.  R.  MAITLAND  Dissertation  31,  I  have  before  mentioned 
Apollo  as  a  king  :  I  must  now  say  something  of  him  as  a 
Serpenticide. 

Serpe-nticide  2.  [f-  SERPENT  sb. :  see  -CIDE  A] 
Killing  of  serpents. 

1882  Field  3  June  733,  I  think  we  must  acquit  the  gentle 
deer  of  this  charge  of  habitual  Serpenticide. 

Serpentiferous  (sajpenti-fcras),  a.  rare.  [f. 
SERPENT  sb.  +  -FERGUS.  Cf.  L.  serpentiferJ] 

1.  Hearing  or  containing  a  serpent. 

1743  STOKELEY  Abury  62  This  sacied  figure  of  the  alate 
and  serpentiferous  circle. 

2.  Abounding  in  serpents. 

1905  GEIL  Yankee  in  Pigmy  Land  iv.  45  This  road  was 
emphatically  serpentine,  if  not  serpentiferous. 

Serpentiform  (sMpe-ntif/im).  [ad.  mod.L. 
scrpentiform-is  :  see  SERPENT  sb.  and  -FORM.  Cf. 
F.  serpentiformt.]  Having  the  form  of  a  serpent ; 
serpentine  in  shape. 

1777  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  IV.  53  Asterias. . .  Five-Rayed, 
with  slender  or  serpentiform  rays.  1819  SAMOUELLE  En. 
tomol  Couipcnii.  114  Julus...Body  serpentiform,  cylmdric. 
1877  HUXI.KY  &  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  26  A  wriggling  or 
serpentiform  motion. 

Serpenti'genOUS,  a.  rare-",  [f.  L.  serpenli- 
s;ena,  (.  serpent-  SERPENT  sb.  +gen-  to  produce.] 
See  quot.  So  Serpenti '^erons  [L.  serpentiger : 
see  -GEROUS]. 

1730  BAILEY  (folio),  Serpentigenous,  ingender  d..ofa  Ser- 
pent, ll'id.,  Serpentigerous,  bearing  or  carrying  Serpents. 

Serpentile  (sSupintall),  a.  rare.  [i.  SER- 
PENT sb.  +  -ILE.]  =  SERPENTINE. 

1795  T  MAURICE  Hindostan  1. 1.  i.  68  This  profound  vene- 
ration  of  the  serpentile  tribe.  1857  MUNDY  Antipodes  14 
A  serpentile  [ed.  1852  serpentine]  line  of  demolished  rocks 
and  gum-trees.  - 

II  Serpentin  (ippaAtseft).  [F.  :  see  next.] 
A  long  coloured  paper  ribbon  which  is  unrolled 
and  thrown  into  the  air  at  times  of  rejoicing. 

1894  Nation  22  Mar.  215/2  They  shouted  unmusical  songs, 
i  threw  confetti,  serpentins,  and  paper  darts  among  the  ladies. 
1905  J.  K.  JEROME  Idle  Ideas  iii,  The  'serpentin  is  a 
feature  of  the  Belgian  Carnival. 

Serpentine  (sa-Jpentain),  sb.  Also  4-6  ser- 
pentyn, 5-6  -yne,  (5,  7  sarp-,  5  -ene,  6-8  -in, 
6  Sc.  scharpentyn).  [a.  OF.  serpentin  and  ser- 
pentine, ad.  med.L.  serpentitmm  and  serpentina, 
absol.  uses  of  the  neut.  and  fem.  sing,  respectively 
of  serpcntinus  (see  next).] 

1.  A  name  for  certain  plants  reputed  to  contain 
an    antidote    to    the    poison   of   serpents ;    e.  g. 
dragonwort,  fenugreek. 

a  1400  Stockholm  Med.  MS.  ii.  651  in  Anglia  XVIII.  323 
Draeaunce  &  serpentyn  in  same  And  neddenstonge,  alle  on 
;  be  name.  1526  Crete  Herball  ccccx.  (1529)  Yiij,  Powdre 
of  serpentyne  put  alone  in  to  y'  eye  is  good  to  dense  the 
eye  of  the  pynne  &  webbe.  1552  HULOET,  Serpentine  [ed. 
1572  adds  or  serpentarie,  ..dracuntium  . .  Vulgo  Serpen. 
taria].  1608  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  6it  Famegreek.  .is 
called  also  Serpentine,  because  when  Snakes. .are  hurt 
therewith,  they  recouer  their  woundes  by  eating  therof. 

2.  A  kind  of  cannon  ;  in  the  151)1  and  loth  cent, 
used  largely  as  a  ship's  gun.     Now  only  Hist. 

c  1450  Brut  ccl.  505  Many  other  gret  gonnes  &  serpentines. 
1485  Cely  Papers  (1900)  177,  iiij  small  sarpentynus  with  vij 
chamburs  of  on  mackyng.  1513  Ace.  Lit.  High.  Jreas. 
Scot  IV.  484  For  iij  scharpentynnis..to  the  greit  schlp. 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xiv.  70  A  Sarpentine. 
Height [  =  bore] in  Inches  i  J.  iB24MF.YR\CKAne.Armonrll. 
201  Intheyeart474  King  Edward  the  Fourth  directed  all  the 
bombs, cannons, culverines,  fowlers, serpentines . .  to  be  taken 
and  provided  for  his  use.  1863  KIRK  Hist.  C/ias.  Bold  II. 
451  The  battering-train  consisted  of  thirty  bombards  and 
I  fifty  large  serpentines.  _ 

3.  A    rock    or   mineral,    consisting    mainly    ot 
hydrous  magnesium  silicate,  of  a  dull  green^ colour 

i    with  markings  resembling  those  of  a  serpent's  skin. 
Also,  an  ornamental  stone  made  of  this. 


SERPENTINE. 


The  purest  kind  is  called  '  noble  '  or  '  precious  serpentine '. 
The  impure  or  ( common  serpentine  '  occurs  in  rock-masses 
and  is  worked  as  serpentine  marble. 

1426  in  Somerset  Med.  Wills  (icot)  118  [My  best  covered 
cup  of  silver  and  gilt,  with  one]  serpentyn  [in  the  bottom  (in 
fundo)  of  the  said  cup],  c  1450  METHA.M  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.) 


tr.  Keysler  s  1  rav.  (1700)  IV.  2Hb  JLne  seats  ot  tne  cnairs  in 
this  apartment  are  made  of  serpentine.  1816  J.  SMITH  ratio. 
raina  Sci.  4-  Art  II.  466  Serpentine..  is  either  compact, 
granulated,  scaly,  lamellated,  or  fibrous.  1874  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines  f,  Mining  380  The  main  ridge  seems  to  \x 
made  up  of  a  series  of  metamorphic  slates,  sandstones,  and 
serpentines. 

1  4.   =  SERPENT  sb.  4.    Obs. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  434  This  sakett  and  bis  gold  is 
not  bine,  for  bou  says  bou  lost  ij  serpentynys  and  here-in  is 
bod  one. 

5.  The  coiled  pipe  or  worm  of  a  distilling  ap- 
paratus. Obs.  exc.  as  representing  F.  serpentin. 

1519  in  Noake  Man.  t,  Cath.  Wore.  (1866)  185  A  limbeke 
with  a  serpentyn  closed  both  on  oun.  15811  COGAN  Haven 
Health  ccxxii.  (1636)  227  Distill  it  with  a  Limbecke  or  Ser- 
pentine. 1611  FLORIO,  Serpentina,  .  .&  kind  of  winding  lim- 
becke  called  a  Serpentine  or  doubble  ss.  1694  SALMON 
Bate's  Dispens.  34/2  Then  distil  twenty  four  hours,and  distil 

' 


for  whicn  Keason  tney  nave  given  it  tne  name  01  oeipci 
tine.  i88ij  Forestry  209  This  is  subjected  to  a  cooling  pi-' 
cess,  in  this  case  a  serpentine  of  cold  water. 

f  6.  The  cock  of  the  harquebus.   Obs. 

1590  SIR  J.  SMYTHK  Cert.  Discourses  21  b,  If  Harque- 
buziers  in  putting  their  matches  into  their  serpentines  do 
faile  to  set  them  of  a  conuenient  length.  1611  FLORIO,  Set- 
pcntina,  an  iron  at  the  end  of  a  Gunners  Linstocke  called  a 
cocke  or  serpentine.  [1881  GREENER  Gun  45  The  serpentin 
1  is  hung  upon  a  pivot  passing  through  the  stock  and  con. 
tinned  past  the  pivot,  forming  a  lever.] 

1 7.  A  serpiginous  disease.    Obs. 

1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Compl.  Horsem.  94  Pin  and  web,  dragons, 
serpentines,  and  such  numberlesse  sorances.  1700  RYCAUT 
Hut.  Turks  III.  134  He  was  afflicted  with  a  Distemper 
called  a  Serpentine  or  Cancer,  which  some  Years  since  was 
caused  by  an  Erysipelas. 

f  8.  [after  Pg.  serpentina.']   A  kind  of  hammock. 

1767  Byron's  Voy.  round  World  15  The  rich  [at  Salvador, 
Brazil]  cause  themselves  to  be  carried  about  in  a  kind  of 
cotton  hammocks  called  serpentines. 

t9.  a.  A  malicious  action,    b.  A  wily,  cunning 
:    person.  Obs. 

|  c  1510  MORE  Picas  Wks.  3/2  When  thei  perceiued,  that 
thei  coulde  not  against  his  connyng  any  thing  openly  pre- 
uaile :  thei  brought  forth  the  serpentines  of  false  crime. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel,  vii.  (1537)  ii 
When  our  senate  fayllethe  of  meke  and  wyse  Senatours,  and 
multyplieth  with  these  serpentines. 

10.  A  winding  path  or  line. 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Mar.  6/1  The  narrow-gauge  line  can 
wind  down  mountains,  with  a  number  of  quick  turns  and 
serpentines.     1886  Field  13  Mar.  310/1  (Skating)  The  more 
sedate  delineator  of  s's,  8rs,  Q's,  serpentines,  and  what  not. 
1893  R.  F.  BURTON  in  Lady  Burton  Life  I.  269  The  yellow 
. .  Wazegura  wilderness,  traversed  by  a  serpentine  of  trees. 
b.  Math.  A  cubic  curve  to  which  the  equation 
is  y  (a-  -r-  x*)  =•  abx.    (In  recent  Diets.) 

11.  alt  rib.  a.  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  made 
of  serpentine  (sense  3),  as  serpentine  knife,  por- 
phyry, pillar,  rock,  tankard,  -wacke. 

1463  Will  of  jf.  Baret  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  35  My 
serpentyn  knyves.  1582  HESTER  Seer.  Phiorav.  i.  Ixv.  78  A 
rounde  Corrall  like  vnto  the  Serpentine  Purphire.  1781  GIB- 
BON Dec/,  f,  F.  xvii.  II.  16  note,  The  serpentine  pillar  of  the 
Hippodrome.  1799  W.  TOOKE  View  Russian  Emp.l.  120 
The  principal  mountains  of  these  parts  \sc.  Lapland],  con- 
sist of  granite.. and  probably  likewise  of  porphyry  and  ser- 
pentine-wake. 1838  W.  F.  AINSWORTH  Res.  Assyria,  etc. 
336  Serpentine  rocks.  1875  J.  W.  DAWSON  Dawn  of  Life 
vi.  144  Serpentine-limestone  or  ophicalcite. 
b.  (sense  2)  serpentine  cart,  gun. 

1471  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  363  Delyuered  to  Rob.  Onley  a 
serpentyne  gun  &  a  stafle  gun.  1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  I.  291  The  feys  and  schethis  to  the  serpentyn  cartis. 

Serpentine  (saupentain),  a.  Also  5-6  -yn(e, 
6-7  -in.  [a.  F.  serpentin  (i2th  cent.),  ad.  L. 
serfentinus,  f.  serpent-,  SERPENT  sb.  +  -mus  -INE  1.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  serpent  or  serpents ;  oi 
the  form  of  or  resembling  a  serpent,  or  that  ol 
serpent. 


serpentyn.     1509      AWK  .      , 

ceresse..Of  the  best,  made  the  head  serpentyne. 
TOPSELL  Serpents  =35,  I  *>"  •">'  expresly  define  * 
this  may  be  called  a  Sea-Serpent,  or  a  Serpentme-fish.  1664 
H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  i.  viii.  250  That  notorious  Serpentine 
shape  which  deceived  Adam  and  Eve.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
x  870  Thy  shape  ..  and  colour  Serpentine.  1774  J  •  BRYAN! 
AM.  Mythol.  I.  428  Servius,  who  distributes  the  serpentine 
species  into  three  tribes.  1834  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4] 
iftoTT-  most  active  and  malignant  of  all  the  serpenune 
poisons  is  that  of  the  rattlesnake.  1880  W.  Smith  $  Chee- 
tham's  Dict.Chr.  Antiq.  II.  1889/2  Continual  use  is  mad. 
of  the  serpentine  or  lacevtine  form  in  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
ornament  1896  CROCKETT  Cleg  Kelly  vn,  Once  more  he 
protruded  his  head  in  that  monstrously  serpentine  mannei 
round  the  corner  of  the  low  shop-door. 

b.  In  allusion  to  the  representation  of  a  serpent 


SERPENTINE. 
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SEBPET. 


with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  Serpentine  verse,  a  metri- 
cal line  beginning  and  ending  with  the  same  word. 
1605  CAMDEN  /?*///.,  Rytkmes  26  Our  Poets  hath  their 
knacks.. as  Ecchos,  Achrostiches,  Serpentine  verses,  ,.&c. 
1656  I>LouNT  Glossogr.)  Serpentine  verses,  are  those  which 
do,  as  it  were,  run  into  themselves,  as  we  see  Serpents  pic- 
tured with  tail  in  mouth. 

c.  Surg.  (See  quot.) 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Bandage,  These  creep- 
ing, or  as  we  sometimes  call  them  serpentine  bandages. 

d.  Serpentine  pot :  a  potters'  utensil  for  colour- 
ing or  ornamenting  common  stoneware. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1017  The  serpentine  or  snake  pots., 
are  made. .in  three  compartments,  each  containing  a  dif- 
ferent colour. ..On  inclining  the  vessel,  the  three  colours 
flow  out  at  once.. ;  whereby  curious  serpent-like  ornaments 
may  be  readily  obtained. 

fe.  Caused  by  serpents.  Oh.  rare. 

1446  LVDG.  Two  Nightingale  Poems  n.  315  Receyved 
. .  medicyne  Of  al  theyr  hurtis,  that  were  serpentyne. 

2.  Having  the  evil  qualities  of  the  serpent;  per- 
taining to  the  Serpent  as  the  tempter  of  mankind; 
diabolical,  Satanic  ;  devilishly  wily  or  cnnning. 

In  early  use  often  with  retention  of  literal  phraseology. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  vii.  (Skeat)  1.  40  Enemyes.. 
wol  seche  privy  serpentynes  queintyses,  to  quenche..by 
venim  of  many  businesses,  the  light  of  truthe.  (."1422  Hoc- 
CLFVK  Mitt.  Poems  (1802)  236  This  serpentyn  womman.  .shee 
That  had  him  terned  with  false  deceitis.  1491  CAXTON 
Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xl.  58  b,  An  euyll  and  ser- 
pentyne tongue  full  of  venyme.  a  1550  linage  Ipocr.  in 
Skelton's  Wks.  (1843)  U*  426  Sectes  serpentyne.  1599 
SANDYS  Europae  Spec,  (1632)  96  A  serpentine  generation, 
wholly  made  of  fraud,  of  policies  and  practises.  1637  Dow 
Answ.  to  H.  Burton  25  The  poysoned  shafts  of  his  serpen- 
tine tongue.  1665  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  i.  ii.  31 
A  serpentine  warmesse  in  declining  dangers.  1752  LAW 
Spirit  of  Love  n.  (1816)  125  All  that  is  earthly,  serpentine, 
and  devilish  in  every  man.  1830  Westm.  Rev.  XIII.  84  In 
De  Foe's  time  the  serpentine  temptation  consisted  in  laced 
shoes  instead  of  leathern.  1873  DIXON  Two  Queens  xiv.  vi. 
III.  99  With  serpentine  deceit,  she  said  the  King  was  cheer- 
ful in  his  trials. 

3.  Having   a   direction   or    following   a    course 
resembling  that  of  a  serpent  in  motion  ;  tortuous, 
sinuous,  winding. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  26  The  Serpentine  and  writhen 
Meanders  of  the  Veynes.  I  bid.  603  A  Serpentine  Still. 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  i.  xvi,  The  branching  and  serpentin 
cours  of  the  River  Seine.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed,  5),  Serpentine 
Line,  a  crooked  winding,  that  incloses  itself  continually,  as 
a  Serpent  wraps  himself  up  in  Folds.  1754  SMEATON  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  535  Upon  the  serpentine  river  in 
Hyde-park.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  81 
( Diet.  Terms),  Serpentine  (refandns),  the  edge  of  some  leaves 
is  formed  like  a  serpentine  line  ;  without  any  angles  or  cor- 
ners. 1809  PINKNEY  Trav.  France  127  The  road  was.. so 
serpentine  as  never  to  be  visible  beyond  an  hundred  yards. 
1829  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  379  When  the  stools  were 
examined,  they  were  found.. to  be  serpentine  or  twisted. 
1868  BAIN  Ment.  fy  Mor.  Sci.  HI.  xiii.  §  18.  307  The  most 
beautiful  line  is  the  serpentine  line,  called  by  Hogarth,  the 
Lineof  Grace.  1888  Miss  BRADDON  fatal  Three  \.\,  Pi.  broad 
gravel  path  led  in  a  serpentine  sweep  towards  the  stables. 

b.  In  various  technical  uses  (see  quots.).  Serpen- 
tine temple  —  serpent  temple  (see  SERPENT  sb.  i2\ 

1743  STUKELEY  Abury  9  Those  with  the  form  of  a  snake 
annext,  as  that  of  Abury,  I  call  serpentine  temples,  or 
Drac&ntia,  by  which  they  were  denominated  of  old.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  311  A  horse  is  said  to  have  a 
serpentine  tongue,  if  it  is  always  frisking  and  moving,  and 
sometimes  passing  over  the  bit.  1851  SQUIER  Serpent  Sym- 
bol 137  Ancient  serpentine  structures  of  the  United  States. 
1860  C.  R.  M.  TALBOT  tr.  Newton's  Lines  yd  Order  12  We 
shall  call.. that  which  cuts  the  asymptote  in  contrary 
flexures,  having  on  both  sides  contrary  branches,  the  ser- 
pentine hyperbola.  Ibid.  17  Where  the  serpentine  curve 
does  not  pass  through  the  intersection  of  the  asymptotes. 
1867  Philatelist  I.  99/2  The  peculiarity  of  the  serpentine 
perforation  is  that  no  paper  is  taken  away  by  the  machine  ; 
it  is  simply  a  serpentine  cut,  with  twelve  waves  to  the  base 
of  the  stamp  on  one,  eighteen  on  the  other.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.,  Serpentine  Molding  Machine^  one  for 
carving  parlor  frames,  lounge,  sofa,  and  chair  backs,  and  , 
other  crooked  work  [etc.]. 

4.  Comb. 

1603  KNOLLES //M/.  7"«r&r  (1621)  249  All  that  intestine  and    \ 
serpentine-like  tragedie.      1867  Philatelist  I.  103/1   This,    i 
which  has  been  called  serpentine-pierced,  is  found . .  on  the . . 
stamps  of  Finland.     1887  P.  M  NEILL  Blau-farie  93  The 
gentle  serpentine- like  curvings  of  the  wall-sides. 

Se-rpentine,  v.    [f.  prec.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  in  a   serpentine   manner ;    to 
pursue  a  serpentine  or  tortuous  path ;  to  wind. 

a  1774  HARTE  Vis.  Death  2  In  those  fair  vales.. Where 
Guadalqutver  serpentines  with  ease.  1797  T.  HOLCROFT  tr. 
Stolberg's  Trav.  III.  Ixxi.  (ed.  2)  83  Garlands  of  flowers 
serpentine  with  a  free.. air.  1802  COLMAN  Broad  Grins, 
Elder  Bro.(i&c>4)  120  Toby  [who  was  drunk  J.  .Went  serpen- 
tining home.  1886  RUSKIN  Praeterita  I.  289  Permitting  the 
road  to  serpentine  and  zigzag  up  the  cliff  terraces. 

b.  trans.  To  pursue  (one's  way)  with  a  winding 
motion. 

1837  T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag  viii,  He  was  merely  serpentining 
his  way  to  the  part  of  the  details. 

2.  To  cause  to  take  a  serpentine  direction  ;    to 
wind.     Also,  to  bring  into  a  condition  by  serpen- 
tine behaviour. 

1850  DICKENS  Dav.  Copp.  xxxv,  If  you're  an  eel,  Sir, 
conduct  yourself  like  one... I  am  not  going  to  be  serpentined 
and  corkscrewed  out  of  my  senses  !  1870  THORNBI  RV  Tour 
En*.  I.  i.  25  He  serpentined  water  through  the  gardens,  and 
built  two  bridges.  1883  D.  C.  MURRAY  l''al Strange  III. 
xx'iv.  243  '  My  dear,'  said  Hiram,  serpentining  his  long  arm 
about  her. 

VOL.  VIII. 


Se'rpentinelyf<tt&.  [f.  SERPENTINE  a.  +  -Li2.J 
In  a  serpentine  manner ;  in  a  serpentine  path. 

1656  S.  H.  Golden  Law  23  So  would  my  Kxcepter  do,  if 
in  their  place,  Serpentinely  save  his  head.  176*  tr.  Dusch- 
ing'sSyst.Gcog.  III.  77  The  great  canal.. serpentinely  flows 
through  the  city.  1877  RUSH  NO  Great  West  87  Down  this 
[bed]  the  wild  little  creek  shoots  very  serpentinely.  1906 
M.  CHOLHONDBLBY  Prisoners  iv,  Perhaps. .he  might  have 
serpentinely  glided  through  into  the  next  room  without  her 
perceiving  him. 

Serpentine  marble.    [-mcd.L.  warmer 

serfcntimim ;  cf.  J'".  niarbre  serpentin.  ]  The 
mineral  serpentine  in  massive  form. 

i6ot  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxvi.  vii.  II.  573  The  Serpentine 
marble  called  Ophites.  1657  [see  OPHITICAL],  1660  F. 
BROOKE  tr.  Le  H  lane's  Trav.  278  A  Sphinx  wrought  in  Nu- 
midian  or  Serpentine  marble  extraordinary  hard.  1865  W.  JJ. 
CARI-ENTER  in  Reader  8  July  45  The  Serpentine  marble  of 
Canada.  1873  J.  W.  DAUSON  Daivn  of  Life  vi.  147  A 
beautiful  variety  of  ophicalcitc  or  serpentine-marble. 

Serpentine  powder.  [See  SEIU'KXTINE  s/>. 
2.]  Gunpowder  for  use  with  the  serpentine ;  gun- 
powder in  fine  meal  as  distinguished  from  the 
corned  or  granulated  kind. 

1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I'' 1 1  (1896)  129  Serpentine  poudre 
with  ij  barelles  brent  in  the  botom.  1588  GKKKXE  Afcida 
(1617)  G2  b,  What  though  the  Serpentine  powder  is  quickly 
kindled,  and  quickly  out.  1598  I!.\KRET  Tkeor,  Warres  v. 
iv.  137  Powder  both  serpentine  and  corne  powder,  a  1642 
SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704)  344/1  Serpentine 
Powder,  .is  weak,  and  will  not  keep  at  Sea.  1787  Act  27 
Gw.  Ill,  c.  13  (Sched.  A,  Rates  Inwards)  Gunpowder,  Ser- 
pentine Powder. 

Serpentine  stone.  [  =  med.L.  lapis  serpen- 

timis,  rendering  Or.  Ai0o?  u^irijy  :  cf.  OriiiTK  l.] 
=  SERPENTINE  sh.  3. 

1662  MKRRETT  Neri's  Art  of  Glass  250  This  stone  most 
commonly  partakes  of  a  light  Green,  like  the  Serpentine 
stone.  1726  LEON  i  Albcrtfs  Archit.  I.  33/1  The  green,  or 
Serpentine-stone  mightily  resists  the  Fire. 

t  Serpenting,  vbL  sb.  Obs.  [f.  SERPENT  v.  + 
-ING  *.]  Winding. 

1677  EVELYN  Diary  12  Oct.,  This  place  is  exceeding  sharp 
m  the  winter,  by  reason  of  the  serpenting  of  the  hills.  1679 
Ibid.  23  July,  A  circular  view.. which  with  the  serpenting 
of  the  Thames  is  admirable. 

So  f  Serpenting  ppl.  a.,  winding. 

1614  DRL'MM.  OF  HAWTH. /Vrwf,  This  Moone,that  Sunne, 
..IJe  but  the  same  which  vnder  Snturnes  Rnigne,  Did  the 
serpenting  \ed.  1711  serpentine]  Seasons  interchaine,  111649 
—  Flowers  of  Sion  Wks.  (1711)  26  Her  Floods  and  pratling 
Brooks,  ..with  serpenting  \ed.  1630  maz-like]  Crooks. 

Serpentinian  (-rnian).  [f.  L.  Serpentinus 
(see  SERPENTINE  a.  and  sb.)  +  -IAN.]  =  OPHITE  -. 

1758  MACLAINE  tr.  Mosheims  Eccl.  Hist.  i.  Cent.  n.  n.  v. 
§  19  The  Ophites,  or  Serpentuiians,  a  ridiculous  sort  of 
heretics,  who  had  for  their  leader  a  man  called  Euphrates, 

Serpeiiti'iiic,  «•     [f.  SERPENTINE  sb.  +  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  serpentine. 
1883  Science  I.  75/2  The  chloritic  and  serpentinic  series. 

1887  Geol.  Mag.  Jan.  23  A  serpentinic  substance  containing 
bronzite,  ilmenite  [etc.]. 

Se'rpentiuing,  ///.  a.  [f.  SERPENTINE  v.  + 
-ING  2.J  Winding  or  coiling  like  a  serpent ; 
winding,  sinuous,  tortuous. 

1799  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  John  May  Aug.  Life  (1850)  II.  22 
Ascending  from  Lynmouth  up  a  road  of  serpentining  per- 
pendicularity. 1855  BROWNING  Men  fy  Women,  Andrea 
del  Sarto  26  My  serpentining  beauty,  rounds  on  rounds  ! 

1888  Punch  4  Feb.  60/2  The  gnarled  serpentining  root  of 
yonder,  .elm. 

Hence  Se-rpeiitiniiigly  adv.t  windingly. 
1871  BROWNING  Balaust.  355  Though  they  leap  all  the  way 
the  pillar  leads,.  .And  serpent iningly  enrich  the  roof. 

Serpentinization  (s^jpentinaiz^'Jon).  GeoL 
[f.  SERPENTINE  sb.  +  -IZATION.]  Conversion  into 
serpentine. 

1885  JUDD  in  Q.  jfml.  GeoL  Soc.  XLT.  382  The  results  arc, 
in  this  case,  not  complicated  by  serpen  tin  i/.at  ion. 

Serpentinize  (saupentinaiz),  v.  [f.  SERPEN- 
TINE so.  or  a.  -f--i7.E.J 

1.  intr.  =  SERPENTINE  v.  i. 

1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eng.  $  Scot.  248  The  venerable  beau- 
ties  of  Innerpaffray,  fronting  Castle  Drummond,  in  a  con- 
cavity of  the  serpent  in  izing  Em.  1798  W.  MAVOR  Brit. 
Tourists  V.  18  Extensive  lawns  through  which  a  river  ser- 
pentinizes. 

2.  trans.  (Geol.}  To  convert  into  serpentine. 
1889  Amer.  Nat.  Nov.  1007  Scyelite.  .consists  of  serpen* 

tinized  olivine,  altered  augite,  bleached  mica.  1899  Nat. 
Sci.  XV.  173  The  ferro-magnesian  mineral;-  are  more  or  less 
serpentin  used. 

Se'rpentinoid,  a.  [f.  SERPENTINE  sb.  +-OID.] 
Having  the  characters  of  the  mineral  serpentine. 

1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  801/1  Serpentines  and  obscure 
serpentmoid  rocks. 

Serpentinous  (s5upcnt3inas),  a.  [f.  SERPEN- 
TINE set.  or  a.  +  -ous.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  consisting  of  serpentine. 
1833-4  £*£?£?•  Metrop.  (1845)  VI.  764/2  The  serpentinous 

masses  in  the  Northern  Apennines.  1856  PAGE  Adv.  Text- 
Ik.  Geol.  (1876)  157  The.  .serpentinous  limestones  of  Canada. 

2.  Serpentine,  winding. 

1882  GEIKIK  Text-Ms.  GeoL  iv.  in.  511  Causes  the  outcrop 
to  describe  a  widely  serpentinous  course. 

t  Serpentinously,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  ^serpentinous 
(a.  OF.  serpentineux,  L  serpentin  SERPENTINE  a.}  + 
-LY  ^.]  \Vith  serpentine  or  diabolical  action. 

1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.)  n.  xii.  L  ij,  The  deuyll 


the  whiche  by  the  meaneof  thetongeserpentynously  putteth 
all  humayne  lygnage  vntoperdycyon. 

t  Serpentive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SERPENT  j*.  +  -IVK.J 
=  SERPENTINE  a.  2. 

1635  SHIRLEY  Traitor  m.  i,  Finding  this  serpentive  treason 
broken  in  the  shell.  1643  City  Alarum  17  The  Serpentive 

'  abuse  that  hath  devoured  the  memory  of  all  other.  1649 
Shnte's  Sarah  $  Hagar  Table  b  iij  b,  The  serpL-ntive  mo- 

'    lion  of  sin. 

Serpentivorous  (saipftiti^vftrai),  a.    [f.  L. 

.    serpent-em  SERPENT  +  -VOROUS.]     Serpent-eating. 

1882  Xnturc  N"o.  6-42.  378  The  lightning  'dabs  '  of  a  -erpcn- 
1  tivorous  bird. 

Serpentize  (so-jpcntaiz),  v.  Now  rare.  [f. 
SERPENT  sb.  +  -IXE.] 

1.  intr.  =  SERPENTINE  v.  i. 

1699  GARTH  Dispcns.  vi.  75  Where  living  Floods  of  Mer- 

c'ry  serpenti/e.     1718  OZELL  tr.  TonrncforCs  I'oy.  II.  2o_> 

The  Euphrates  serpentines  among  wonderful  plants.      1755 

,    Gcntl.  J/(7,i,'.  XXV.  128  The  colour  of  this  .shell  is  tbc  purest 

white;    its  canalures  or  ribs,  which  scrpentize,  are  crossed 

I    by  circular  lines.     1834  BECKFOKU  Italy  I.  23  How  happy 

,     I  was,  when  I  had  duly  serpentined  over  his  garden,  to  tind 

mysdf  once    more    in    the    grand   avenue.     1865   CAKLYI.K 

;    Fredk.  Gt.  xvui.  ii.  V.  32  The  miserablest  Brook  in  natmv, 

1    which  takes  to  oozing  and  .serpentining  forward  thereabouts. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  take  a  serpentine  shape, 
motion,  or  course. 

1762  MRS.  MONTAGU  in  Doran  Lady  Last  Ccnt.(  1873)  117, 
i  I  dare  say  his  Grace  of  Newcastle  will  fall  to  serpentizing 
I  rivers.  1808  Eunp.  Mag.  LI  1 1.  253,  I  would  teach  thtm 
I  a  circumbendibus;  I  would  serpemi/e  them. 

Hence  Se'rpentizing1  ///.  a.,  winding,  tortuous. 
1629  LK  GRVS  tr.  Barclay's  A  rgenis  266  A  Cabinet . .  inlaid 
.  .with  siluer  Plates,  wrought  in  a  serpentizing  manner. 
1739  H.  I-.ROOKE  Gustavus  I'asa  n.  i,  I  know  thou  hast  a 
serpentizing  genius,  Canst  wind  the  subtlest  mazes  of  the 
soul.  1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  II.  455  A  glen  there  is  with 
serpentizing  bend. 

Serpent-like,  a.  and  adv.  [-LIKE.]  A.  adj. 
Like  a  serpent ;  ^  SERPENTINE  a. 

a  1586  SlDHEY  Arcadia  \.  (1622)  93  A  creeping  serpent -like 
of  mortall  woe.  1629  H.  BURTON  TrnWs  Tri.  307  His  ser- 
pent-like gate.  ^1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  IVks.  (1711)  4'! 
Serpent-like  Meander.  1774  GOLHSM.  Xat.  Hist.  (1825!  II  I. 
159  Its  serpent-like  figure.  1890  '  R.  BOLUKKWOOU'  Minors 
Right  xxv,  I  re-rend  the  serpent-like  scroll  which  had  hern 
cast  into  my  Eden  of  love  ;md  faith. 

B.  adv.  \Yith  serpentine  motion,  habit,  dis- 
position, etc.  ;  t  malignantly,  treacherously. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  iv.  163  She  hath . .  Look'cl  blacke 
vpon  me,  strooke  me  with  her  Tongue  Most  Serpent-like, 
vpon  the  very  Heart.  1682  LISTEK  Gaedart  Of  Insects  icy 
These  Insects  did  put  off  their  skins,  Serpent  like,  a  1699 
J.  lieu  MOST  r$ychc  i.  clxvi.  (1702)  10  Where,  Serj  ent-likr, 
in  Paradise,  she  over  Her  foul  Design  spread  this  fair-faced 
cover.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  x.\i,  The  marabout.. glided  on 
..serpent-like,  or  rather  snail-like. 

Se'rpently,  adv.  [f.  SERPENT  sb.  +  -LY  -.]  = 
prec.  adv. 

1402  /W.  /'<vwj  (Rolls)  II,  40  Jak,  thou  seist  ful  serpent!!. 
c  1530  Calisto  «y  Alelib.  A  iij,  Semyng  to  be  shepe  and  scr- 
pently shrewd.  1842  TaWsMag.  IX.  374Stealthily,serpently, 
ne  slimed  his  way. 

t  Se'rpentous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SERPENT 
j£.  +  -ou8.]  =  SERPENTINE  a.  i. 

c  1500  flfeTttSttu  320  On  the  basse  stone  of  the  wyndowe 
apereth  at  this  day  themprynte  of  her  foote  serpentous. 
Serpentry  (s5-jpentry).   [f.  SERPENT  sb.  +  -RY.] 

1.  Serpents  or  serpentine  creatures  collectively. 
1818  KEATS  Endym.  i.  821  To. .wipe  away  all  slime  Left 

by  men-slugs  and  human  serpentry.  1869  RUSKIN  Q.  of  Air 
§  87  There  is  an  /Esculapian  as  well  as  an  evil  serpentry 
among  the  Draconidae.  1869  UROWNING  Ring  $  tik.  xn. 
561  For  egg  turned  snake  needs  fear  no  serpentry. 

2.  A  place  where  serpents  are  kept  and  reared. 
1846  MRS.  GORE  Engl.  Char.  Introd.   12  A  serpentry  for 

improving  the  domestic  breed  of  rattlesnakes  [etc.]. 

3.  A  winding  like  that  of  a  serpent. 
1848  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Serpent-stone. 

1.  =  AMMONITE  r.     Now  Obs.  or  local. 

1681  GREW  Musxum  in.  §  i.  i.  261  The  Helick  Serpent- 
Stone,  Ophites  Annttaneus.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Dezwn 
(1813)  73  The  serpent-stone,  mcornuammonis.  1851  N.  fyQ. 
Ser.  i.  IV.  261  At  Whitby,  where  these  fine  fossils  of  the 
Lias  are  called  '  St.  Hilda's  Serpent-stones  '. 

2.  An  artificial  'stone*  used  as  a  remedy  for  the 
poison  of  serpents.     Also  =  BEZOAB  2  a. 

1681  GREW  Mns&um  i.  §  iii.  52  The  Serpentstone.  Said 
by  some,  to  be  factitious,  c  1711  PETIVER  Gazothyl.  vii.  62 
East  India  Serpent  Stone,  .much  esteemed  in  the  Indies  as 
a  certain  Remedy  for  the  Bite  of  the  Cobra  de  Capello  or 
Hooded  Snake,  out  of  whose  Head  some  affirm  this  to  be 
taken  ;  but  it's  more  probable.. that  it's  factitious  and  said 
to  be  composed  of  burnt  Elephant's  Bones.  1731  MEDLKY 
Kolbetts  Cape  Gd.  Hope  II.  167  The  artificial  Serpent- 
Stone.,  is  shap'd  likea  Bean.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in 
1772,  297  The  Glain  tiaidr  or  Druidical  bead.. is.. made  of 
glass,  marked  with  figures  of  serpents  coiled  up.  The 
common  people  in  Wales  and  in  Scotland,  .call  it  by  the 
name  of  Serpen t-st one.  1861  HULMB  tr.  Moqmn-Tandon 
n.  in.  68  Bezoars  : . .  (serpent  stone,  cobra  de  capello). 

3.  ?  =  SERPENTINE  STONE. 

1757  \.r.HenckeFs  Pyritologia-$fa  Ophites  or  serpent-stone. 

tSerpet.  Obs.  rare-*,  [error  for  Turkish 
O-*»  scpet  wicker  basket.]  A  kind  of  basket. 
In  1 8th  c,  diets,  (by  misinterpretation  of  quot. 
1678),  a  kind  of  msh. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  67  After  them  are  carried  in  Ser- 
pets  (a  kind  of  baskets)  their  presents.  1678  PHILLIPS,  Ser- 
pet,  probably  from  Scirpus  a  sort  of  Rush,  of  which  is  made 
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a  kind  of  Basket.     1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3),  Serfx-t,  a  sort 
of  Rush  of  which  Baskets  are  made. 

Serpiginous  (sajpi'd^inas),  a.     [ad.  mod.L. 
*serpiginosus,  f.  serpigin-,  SERPIGO.     Cf.  F.  ser- 
pigineux."\     Of  the  nature  of  serpigo ;    (of  skin   I 
diseases)  creeping  from  one  part  to  another. 

1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat.  \.  xxv.  139  A  dry  white 
Scurf,  under  which  the  serpiginous  circles  lay  covered.  1753 
R.  RUSSELL  Diss.  Sea  Water  143  Many  Diseases  of  the 
serpiginous  Kind.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  18  Apr., 
A  serpiginous  eruption,  or  rather  a  pocky  itch.  1861  BUM- 
STEAD  yen.  Dis.  (1879)  387  Serpiginous  chancroids.  1876 
BRISTOWE  Theory  f,  Pract.  A  tea.  633  Deep  ulcers . .  spread- 
ing..in  a  serpiginous  manner.  1899  Allhittt's  Syst.  Med. 
VI.  590  Senile  gangrene.. tends  to  be  serpiginous. 

Hence  Serpi'ginously  cuiv.,  in  a  serpiginons 
manner  or  form.  After  the  manner  of  serpigo. 

1897  A llkutfsSyst.  Mcit.  II.  51  Individual  spots  may  in- 
crease  greatly  in  size,  or  neighbouring  ones  may  coalesce 
into  large  serpiginously  bordered  tracts. 

II  Serpigo  (saipai-gfl).     PI.  serpigines  (»aj- 
pi-djin/z),   serpigoes.     Also  6-7    sarpego,   7 
sapego.     [med.L.  serpigo,  i.  serpcre  to  creep ;  cf. 
herpes.'}    A  general  term  (cf.  HERPES)  for  creeping    I 
or  spreading  skin  diseases ;  spec,  ringworm. 

[1398  TRF.VISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vn.  Ixiii.  (1495)  278  Ser- 
pigo is  a  drye  scabbe.)  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  194 
Serpigo  is  a  scharpnes  of  a  mannes  skyn,  &  it  is  clepid  ser- 
pigo, for  it  passil>  fro  place  to  place.  1587  ANDREW  Britns- 
•wyke's  Distyll.  Waters  L  ij  b,  The.  .Serpigines  that  is  drye 
and  small  scabbes  and  spottys.  1603  SHAKS.  Metis,  for  J/. 
in.  i.  31  The  Gowt,  Sapego,  and  the  Kheume.  1607  TOPSELL 
four-/.  Beasts  651  Carbuncles,  Tetters,  Serpigoes,  and  such 
like.  1637  HF.YWOOD  Royall  King\\\.  xi,  Be  all  his  body., 
with  the  Sarpego  dry'd.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  677 
Ulcers,  Serpigines,  Scall'd-Heads.  1799  UNDERWOOD  Dis. 
Childhood  (ed.  4)  II.  25  Herpes  Exedens,  or  Serpigo. 

t  Serpille.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  It.  serpillo,  nd. 
L.  scrpylhim  (see  SERPOL).]  Wild  thyme.  Also 
t  Serpyne  [?]. 

1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  45  b,  Jasemyn,  Maioram, 
Sauourye,  Serpyne,  or  Serpiile,  called  wilde  Time  lorig. 
gelsoniino,  tnaggiorana,  serpillo,  satliregia}. 

Serpils,  obs.  form  of  SURPLICE. 

Serpitant.     Blundered  f.  SERPENTINE  sb.  (2). 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  251 
Serpitantis  and  doubill  doggis  witht  hagbut  and  cullvering. 

Serpivolaut  (sajpi-volant).  [ad.  It.  serpe 
volatile  (pi.  serpi  volanti]  flying  serpent.]  The 
figure  of  a  flying  serpent. 

1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neight.  ix.  (1878)  138  Under 
the  outstretched  neck  of  one  of  those  serpivolants  on  the  gate. 

Serplaith,  -ath(e,  Sc.  variants  of  SARPLIER. 

t  Serpol.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  sorpol,  7  serpoile. 
[a.  OF.  serpol,  -oul,  =  Sp.,  Pg.  serpol:— L.  serpul- 
luni,  -yllum,  repr.  Gr.  fniruAAoi'.]  =  next  I. 

c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  fol.  7  b,  Whan  bei 
pasture  of  ij  herbes,  bat  one  is  clepid  Sorpol,  and  bat  other    ; 
puligin,  bei  be ..  fastrennynge.    1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseitd. 
Ep.  in.  xvii.  147  The  mutation  of  Mint  into  Cresses,  Basill 
into  Serpoile,  and  Turneps  into  Radishes. 

Serpolet  (sa-jp^let).  [ad.  F.  serpolet,  a.  Pr. 
serpolet,  dim.  of  serpol :— L.  serpullum  (see  prec.).]  ' 

f  1.  Thyme  ;  wild  thyme.  Obs. 

a  1693  Urquliarfs  Rabelais  in.  I.  407  [Called]  Serpolet, 
because  it  creepeth  along  the  ground.     1833  LANDOR  Imag. 
Cont'.,  Achilles  -y  Helena,  Pleasant  the  short  slender  grass, 
..interrupted,  .by  little  troops  of  serpolet  running  in  dis-    [ 
order  here  and  there. 

2.  In  full  serpolet  oil :  see  quot. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  s.v.,  Serpolet,  an  essential  perfumery  oil 
obtained  from  Thymits  Serpyllnm.  1897  Lippincott's  Med. 
Diet.,  Serpotet  oil. 

Serpoloid  (sajp^oid).  [f.  L.  serpfre  to  creep, 
serpens  SERPENT  +  PoLom.]  =  HEHPOLHODE. 

1861  CAVLEY  Math.  Papers  (1891)  IV.  572  A  curve  called 
'  the  Serpoloid ',  which  is  the  locus  of  the  points  with  which 
the  several  points  of  the  poloid  come  successively  in  contact 
with  the  tangent  plane,  and  is  a  species  of  undulating  curve. 

Serpow,  variant  of  SEEPAW. 

Serppelys,  obs.  form  of  SURPLICE. 

II  Serpula  (s5-jpi;Jla).  Zool.  PI.  serpulaa  (f). 
[mod.L.  use  of  late  L.  serpula  small  serpent.] 
A  marine  annelid  which  inhabits  a  tortuous  calca- 
reous tube. 

1767  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  432  The  Serpula,  or  Worm-shell. 
1834  McMuRTRlE  Ciivier's  Anim.  Kingd.  256  Bent  like  the 
tubes  of  a  Serpula.  1855  KINGSLEY  Glaucus  124  The  tubes 
of  serpulx  and  other  annelidse.  1881-2 SAVILLE  Ktcsi  .!/««. 
Infusoria  II.  778  Flashing  out  of  sight  after  the  manner  of 
a  serpula  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

Hence  Serpnla-cean,  Serpu'lean,  Se'rpnlid, 
Serpu'lidan,  Se'rpuline,  an  annelid  belonging 
to  a  group  or  family  of  which  Serpula  is  a  typical 
genus;  Se  rpulite  Geol.,  a  fossil  serpula;  also, 
a  formation  containing  these;  attrib.  serpulite- 
grit ;  Se-rpuloid  a.,  resembling  or  characteristic 
of  the  serpulse. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  182/1  »Serpulaceans.     Under  this 


Casselfs  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  240  Difntfa  snbulatat  one  of  the 
"Serpujines.  1828-32  WEBSTER,  *Se>-pulite,  petrified  shells 
or  fossil  remains  of  the  genus  Serpula.  1856  PAGE  Adv. 
Text-bk.  Geol.  x.  118  We  rank  provisionally  under  the  head 
annelida  such  organisms  as  serpulites  (so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  serpula  of  existing  seas).  1880  J.  F. 
BLAKE  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.Soc.  XXXVI.  192  The  lower  part 
is  so  full  of  Serpula  gordialis  as  tb  almost  merit  the  title  of 
Serpulite.  1884  Nature  13  Nov.  34/1  Fucoid-shales,  Serpu- 
lite-grit,  and  limestone,  a  1843  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VII. 
272/1  The  *Serpuloid,  Lumbncoid,  and  Hirudinoid  orders 
have  no  head. 

t  Serr,  v.  Obs.  Also  serre.  [ad.  F.  serrer=  It. 
serrare  (used  intr.  to  close  up  the  ranks')  :— pop.  L. 
*serraret  for  class.  L.  serdre,  f.  sera  lock,  bolt.] 
refl.^pass,)  and  intr.  To  press  close  together  ;  esp. 
to  serry  the  ranks,  form  a  serried  company. 

1562  J.  SHUTE  tr.  Canibinfs  Turk.  Wars  31  b,  The  Chris- 
tians serred  them  selues  and  charged  them.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist,  Turks  (1621)  33  Let  vs,  serred  together,  forcibly 
breake  into  the  riuer.  1623  BINGHAM  JCenophon  18  His 
Troope  of  600  Horse  close  serred.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  82 
The  more  grosse  of  the  Tangible  Parts  doe  contract  and 
serre  themselues  together.  1683  SIR  JAS.  TURNER  Pallas 
Armata  22  They  were  oblig'd  to  serr  together  as  close  as 
they  could.  Ibid.  43  Some  Tribunes . .  found  the  Gauls  serr'd 
together  in  a  Testudo.  1747  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  88  His 
own  men  were,  .hardly  able  though  serred  together  to  stand 
the  shock. 

II  Serra1  (se-ra).  PI.  serrsa.  [L.  =  saw,  saw- 
fish.] 

1.  a.  A  fabulous  marine  monster. 
The  first  quot.  is  doubtful. 

ci45o  METHAM  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.)  44/1177  The  qwyche 
dragan,  serra  men  calle.  c  1520  ANDREW  Noble  Lyfc  in.  Ixxii. 
in  Babees  Bk.^  Serra  is  a  fysshe  with  great  tethe,  and  on  his 
backe  he  hathe  sharpe  fynnes  lyke  the  combe  of  a  cocke  and 
iagged  lyke  a  sawe.  1845  Arch&ol.  Album  (ed.  T.  Wright) 
183  Among  the  monsters  of  the  deep  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able was  the  serra  or  serre..  .When  a  serre  sees  a  ship,  the 
bestiaries  tell  us,  it  flies  up. 

b.  A  saw-fish. 

1854  BADHAM  Halient.  418  The  larger  and  fiercer  the  ad- 
versary, the  more  ardently  does  the  serra  desire  to  join  battle. 
C.  The  fish  Alepisaurus  serra,  found  on  the 
coast  of  California. 

1896  JORDAN  &  EVERMANN  Fishes  N.  fy  Middle  Amer.  1.597. 

2.  Dentation  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  as 
of  the  edge  of  a  leaf,  the  sutures  of  the  skull ;  //. 
the  t  teeth  '  of  a  serrated  edge. 

1800  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  435  This  has  a  serrated  edge  ;  but 
the  serrae  are  confined  to  the  soft  part,  not  extending  to  the 
membrane  covering  the  bone.  1866  Treas.  Bot.^  Serra, 
Serratures,  the  saw-toothings  at  the  edge  of  leaves  and 
similar  bodies.  1898  JORDAN  &  EVERMANN  Fishes  N.  <V 
Middle  Amer.  n.  1285  Serrae  of  preopercle  at  angle  blunt. 

II  Serra  -  (se'ra).  [Pg.  :— L.  serra  saw.  Cf. 
SIERRA.]  A  ridge  of  mountains  or  hills  (in  Portu- 
guese territory). 

1830  Portugal;  or  Yng.  Travellers  152  The  hurra-drivers 
kept  shouting  vociferously,  to  deter,  they  said,  the  wolves 
from  coming  down  the  serra.  1846  G.  GARDNER  Brazil  y 


ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  608  note,  A  Serpulid  ' 

Placostegusbenthalianus.    1835  KIRBY  Hab.  4-  Inst.  Anim.  \ 
\.  xu.  344  The  *  Serpu  li  dans,  in  general,  imitate  the  spiral 

structure  of  the  Trachelipod  and  other  Molluscans.     1882  . 


II  Serradilla  (seradrla).  Also  -ella.  [Pg.,  dim. 
f.  sen-ado  SERRATE.  Cf.  F.  serradet/e.]  A  kind 
of  clover  used  as  a  fodder-plant. 

1846  LINDLEY  Veget.  Kingd.  547  Clover,  Medick,  Lucerne, 
Trefoil,  &c.,  are  well-known  fodder- plants,  as  are  also  Saint- 
foin,  Ornithopus  or  Serradilla.  1880  CRAWFURD  Portugal 
181  Cutting  serradella,  clover,  and  plantain  for  stall-feeding. 

Serrafdom,  obs.  form  of  SHERIFFDOSI. 

Serraglio,  -aill,  -alia,  obs.  ff.  SERAGLIO, 
SERAIL. 

Serran  (se'ran).  Ichtk.  [ad.  mod.L.  serra- 
mist  f.  serra  :  see  SERBA  and  -AN.]  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Serrantis  or  the  family  Serranidx,  which 
includes  many  food  fishes,  as  the  black  sea-bass. 

1803  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  IV.  439  Serran  Sparus.  1841  KITTO 
Palestine  :  Phys.  Geog.  viii.  416  The  Brazen  Serran.  1851 
GOSSE  Nat.  Hist.,  Fisltes  57  The  Serrans  (Serranitta),  a 
very  numerous  sub-family  [of  the  Percadae\. 

Hence  Se-rranoid  a.  and  sb.9  belonging  to,  a  fish 
of,  the  family  Serranidss. 

1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  413  The  Ser- 
ranoid  Fishes  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Serrasalmonoid  (serasse'lm^noid).  Icktk. 
[f.  mod.L.  serrasalmon-,  -salmo-,  irreg.  f.  serra 
saw  +  salmo  SALMON  :  see  -DID.]  A  fish  of  the 
South  American  genus  Serrasalmo. 

1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  in  The  voracious  Serrasal monoids 
of  the  South  American  rivers. 

Serrate  (se'r^t),  a.  Chiefly  Nat.  Hist.  [ad.  L. 
serrat-us,  f.  serra  saw :  see  -ATE  -.]  Having  or 
forming  a  row  of  small  projections  resembling  the 
teeth  of  a  saw ;  jagged  or  notched  like  a  saw. 
Serrate  leaf',  see  quot.  1866. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  iv.  §  3.  109  Oblong  shining 
serrate  leaves,  1691  RAY  Creation  \.  (1692)  145  All  [Birds] 
that  have  serrate  Teeth  are  carnivorous.  1713  DERHAM 
Phys.-Theol.  iv.  xv.  (1727)  256  note.  Strong  hooked  Talons, 
(one  of  which  is  remarkably  serrate  on  the  Edge)  the  better 
to  hold  their  Prey.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  158  The  leaf 
is  serrate,  as  In  the  common  Nettles.  1866  Treas.  Bot., 
Serrate,  having  sharp  straight-edged  teeth  pointing  to  the 
apex.  When  these  are  themselves  serrate,  they  are  biser- 
rate  or  duplicato-serrate. 


b.  Comb.,  as  serrate-spined,  -toothed  adjs. ;  also 
—  SERRATO-. 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  Serrato-ciliatum  folium,  a  Ser- 
rate-ciliate  leaf.  Ibid.,  Serrato~(ientatum  folium,  a  Serrate- 
toothed  leaf.  1850  F.  MASON  Bnrmah  323  Serrate-spined 
Cat-fish. 

Se'rrate,  v.  [f.  L.  serrat-,  ppl.  stem  of  ser- 
rare,  f.  serra  saw.] 

1.  intr.  To  saw.     Only  in  vbl.  sb. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  38/1  The  mem- 
brane Perio.stium . .  which  also  in  serratinge  or  sawinge  might 
be  some  hinderance. 

2.  trans.  To  make  serrated  or  saw-toothed,  jag  the 
edge  of;  to  impress  in  a  serrated  form. 

1750  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  41  This  mark. .is  found.. im- 
press'd  or  serrated  on  the  new  shell.  1865  Morn.  Star 
4  Oct.,  This  comer  of  Ireland  is  absolutely  serrated  with 
bays.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  32/1  If  you  make  any  rude 
sketch,  .of  a  pair  of  wheels  acting  together,  and  serrate  the 
edges  of  the  teeth.  1893  '  Q.'  Delect.  Ducky  47  The  larches 
and  Scotch  firs  that  serrate  the  long  ridge  above. 

Serrated  (se-r^ted),a.  Chiefly  scientific,  [f.  L. 
serrat-us  SERRATE  +  -ED.]  =  SERRATE  a. 

1703  DAM  PIER  Voy.  New  Holland  156  The  Leaves  are., 
like  the  top  Leaves  of  Bardana  major.. .  In  the  Figure  they 
are  represented  too  stiff  and  too  much  serrated.  1768  PEN- 
NANT Brit.  Zool.  (1776)  II.  469  The  bill  is.  .finely  toothed,  or 
serrated.  1802  SHAW  Gen,  Zool.  III.  72  Serrated  Tortoise. 
1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xxviii,  A  serrated  and  rocky  mountain. 
1839-47  TodtfsCycl.Anat.  III.  645/2 The  ligamentumden- 
tat-um  (serrated  membrane  of  Gordon).  1851  MAYNE  REID 
Scalp  Hunters  xi,  That  white  spheroidal  mass,  with  its 
grinning  rows  and  serrated  sutures,  that  is  a  human  skull. 
1878  H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cont.  I.  xvi.  430  Bare  and  ser- 
rated hilly  ridges. 

Serratic  (serse'tik),  a.  Path.  [f.  L.  serrat-us 
SERRATE  a.  +  -ic.]  Resembling  or  suggesting  the 
motion  of  a  saw  or  the  sound  of  sawing ;  =  SER- 
RATILE.  (Cf.  SAWING  ///.  a.  2.) 

1753  N,  ToRRiANoGa«^r.  Sere  Throat  102  The  Pulse  was 
always  small,  serratict  or  like  a  Saw,  hard  and  unequal. 
1859  SF.MPLE  Diphtheria  296  When  the  respiration  is  fre- 
quent and  serrafic,  that  is  to  say,  imitating  the  noise  of  a 
saw  cutting  a  stone. 

Serratiform(ser£i'tif£im),  a.  [f.  L.  serrat-us 
SERRATE  a.  +  -FORM.]  Saw-shaped,  serriform. 

x8»i  W.  P.  C.  BARTON  Flora  N.  Amer.  I.  59  The  margin 
. .  marked  by  about  four  serratiform  indentures. 

t  Se'rratile,  #.  Obs.  Also  6  sarratylle. 
[a.  F.  serratile^  ad.  mod.L.  serratilis,  f.  serrat-us 
SERRATE  a.:  see -ILE.]  Saw-like;  serrate;  serratic. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon*s  Quest,  Cyrurg.  D  iv,  The 
commyssures  [of  the  skull]  called  sarratylles  seames  en- 
dented  as  tethe  of  a  sawe.  1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse- 
Watck  105  The  Pulse  in  most  Inflammations  is  hard  and 
serratile. 

Serration  (ser^>'j3n).  [ad.  mod.L.  serrd- 
tidnem,  f.  serrare  (see  SERRATE  z/.).] 

1.  Surg,  The  operation  of  sawing,  rare*0. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 

2.  The  condition  of  being  serrated  ;  indentation 
like  that  of  a  saw  ;  chiefly  concr.  and  p/.t  saw-like 
indentations,  the  teeth  of  a  serrated  edge  or  surface. 

1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  xoi  The  serrations  are 
found  to  result  from  a  structure  resembling  a  series  of  in- 
verted cones, encircling  a  central  stem.  1849  D.  J.  BROWNE 
Amer.  Poultry  Yd.  (1855)  38  The  comb.. is  low,  thick, 
destitute  of  serrations.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  I.  xiii. 
§  8  The  eye  which  has  once  been  habituated  to  the  con- 
tinual serration  of  the  pine  forest.  1870  HOOKER  Stud. 
Flora  122  Differing  in  pubescence  and  amount  of  double 
serration  of  the  leaflets,  1872  C.  KING  Sierra  Nevada  vii. 
141  Dim  serrations  of  Coast  Range  loom  indistinctly  on 
the  hazy  air.  1897  P.  WAR  UNO  Tales  Old  Regime  123  As 
the  saw  refused . .  to  '  bite  \  and  he  had  to  withdraw  it  to  feel, 
with  his  tongue,  if  the  serration  was  still  perfect. 

Serratirostral  (ser^'tirfj-stral ),  a.  Ornith. 
[f.  L.  serratus  SERRATE  +  rostrum  beak  +  -AL.]  = 
SAW-BILLED. 

Serrato-,  used  as  comb,  form  (see  -O-)  of  L. 
serrdttts  SERRATE  a.  in  the  senses  *  serrate  and  . . .  *, 
'  in  a  serrate  manner,  with  serrate  indentation',  as 
serrato-crenate^-dentate^  -gtandttlous^  -spinose  adjs. 

1857  T.  MOORE  Handbk.  Brit.  Ferns  (ed.  3)  40  [Pinnules] 
*serrato-crenate.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  177  Lamellas 
thin,  regularly  *serrato-dentate.  1775  J.  JENKINSON  Brit. 
Plants  Gloss.,  *Serrato-glanduloust  bearing  glands  and 
partly  serrated.  1822  J.  PARKINSON  Out/.  Oryctol.  218 
*  Ser  rat  o-spi  nose  before,  and  crenato-squamous  in  the  hinder 
part. 

Serrature  (se-ratiui,  -tjai).  [ad.  L.  serratura, 
f.  serratus :  see  SERRATE  a.  and  -URE.]  =  SERRATION. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydori's  Quest.  Cyntrg.  Fj  b,  In  the 
top  of  euery  of  the  other  extremytees  in  cuttynge  is  a  bowed 
sarrature  which  is  composed  with  an  addycion  very  subtylly 
made  and  bred  there,  a  1725  WOODWARD  Catal.  For.  Fos- 
sils n.  25  The  Serratures  towards  the  Point  are  wanting  in 
this  Tooth.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  HI.  v.  (1765)  181 
Duplicato-serrate,.. vi\\zr\  there  is  a  twofold  Serrature,  the 
less  upon  the  greater.  1802  BINGLEV  Anitn.  Biog.  (1813)  II. 
319  The  edges  of  the  mandibles  are  marked  with  sharp  ser- 
ratures.  1863  M.  J.  BERKELEY  Brit.  Mosses  iii.  15  The 
serratures  consisting,  -merely  of  cells  projecting  beyond  thejr 
neighbours.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  115  In  Petromyzon  thil 
serrature  is  absent,  or  but  faintly  indicated. 

II  Serratus  (ser^'tcs).  Anat.  [mod.L.  use  of 
L.  serratus  SERRATE.]  Any  of  certain  muscles 
which  are  inserted  into  the  vertebral  or  costal 
region  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  serrated 
border;  esp.  short  for  serratus  magnus,  which 
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connects  the  eight  upper  ribs  and  the  vertebral 
border  of  the  shoulder-blade. 

1881  MIVART  Cat  279  Where  it  [posterior  thoracic  nerve] 
lies  upon  the  serratus  muscle.  1899  Allbittt's  Syst.  Med. 
VII.  210  The  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  projects  like  a 
wing  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  serratus. 

Serray,  obs.  form  of  SERAI,  SIRRAH. 

Serrayle,  obs.  form  of  SERAIL. 

II  Serre 1  (sgr).  [F.,  vbl.  sb.  f.  strrer,  ad.  pop.  L. 
*$errare  :  see  SERR.]  A  greenhouse. 

1819  [  H.  BUSK]  Banquet  ill.  147  Lock'd  in  my  serrcs,  from 
hail-engendering  blast,  Exotic  fruits  from  spring  to  spring 
shall  la>t. 

Serre  -.    Anglicized  form  of  SEBRA  *  (i  a). 

Serre,  obs.  form  of  SEER  sb? 

II  Serre-,  stem  of  F.  serrer  to  tighten,  constrict, 
forming  the  first  element  in  compounds  denoting 
surgical  instruments  used  for  constricting  liga- 
tures, as  serre-nceud,  serre-p6dicule(seequots.). 

1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Malgaigne*$  Man.  Oper.  Surg.  19  The 
4  "Serre  noeud  '  (Knot-tightener)  of  Graefe,  an  imitation  of 
the  tourniquet  of  Petit.  Ibid.  326  The  two  ends  of  the  liga- 
ture should  be  parsed  into  a  serrt'-n&ud,  and  the  polypus 
strangled  to  the  required  degree.  1881  Trans.  Obstet.  Soc. 
Lotid.XXll.  i6oKoeberle'sserre-nceud.  t8jftSyd.S0c.Lex., 
*Serrc~pcdiculet  a  clamp  used  for  constricting  a  pedicult; 

Serrefile  (se-rofail).  Mil.  Also  serafile. 
[ad.  F.  serrefile^  f.  serre-r  (see  SERE)  +file  FILE  sb.  - 
Cf.  I*g.  serrafita.]  pi.  The  line  of  supernumerary 
and  non-commissioned  officers  placed  in  the  rear 
of  a  squadron  or  troop ;  sing,  one  of  these. 

1796  histr.  fy  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  19  In  the  filings  of  the 
squadron,  the  serrefiles  take  their  place  in  the  rear  of  the 
files.  1875  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  V.  117  The  serre-files 
were  Boyd,  Nugent, and. .  Prenderga.st.  1896  BADCN-PoWELL 
Matabcle  Campaign  xvi,  Being  now  a  sort  of '  serrefile  '  or 
hanger-on  to  tne  column.  1906  Daily  C/iroit,  15  Nov.  3/4 
Sergeant-Major  Harrison., bade  me  mount  a  grey  mare  he 
led  as  he  rode  serafile. 

attrib.  1796  Instr.  fy  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  219  The  serre- 
file  rank  remains  closed  to  the  right.  1833  /?<£-.  <5r  Instr. 
Cavalry  i.  35  The  Serrefile  Officers  pass  through  the  inter- 
vals and  cover  to  the  right. 

II  Ser re-fine  (sgrfzh).  [F.  set-refine^  fine  clamp.] 
(See  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meck.^  Serre-fine^  a  small  clip  used  to 
compress  a  severed  artery  pending  the  farther  conduct  of 
the  operation.  1895  Arnold's  CattiL  Surg.  Instr.  30  Sene- 
fines,  Silver,  straight  or  curved. 

Serreli,  van  SIRLY  a.  Obs.  Serrey,  obs.  f. 
SERRY.  Serrha,  obs.  f.  SIKKAH.  Serrhfull, 
obs.  f.  SORROWFUL.  Serrial(l,  obs.  ff.  CERRIAL. 

Serricorn  (seiik^in),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod.L. 
$erricorn-is  (through  F.  serricome},  f.  serra  saw  + 
cornu  horn.]  A.  adj.  Of  beetles  :  Having  ser- 
rated antennae.  B.  sb.  A  beetle  of  this  class. 

[1834  McMuftTKiKCiHuVr**  Anim.  Kingd.  348  Those  Ser. 
ricornes,  in  which  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  prxsternum 


named  serricorn  or  saw-horned  beetles. 

Serried  (se-rid),///.  a.  [app.  f.  SERRY  +  -ED!  ; 
but  perhaps  a  graphic  representation  of  serrtd, 
pa.  pple.  of  SERR,  pronounced  as  a  disyllabic. 
The  modern  currency  of  the  word  is  app.  due  to 
Scott.]  Of  files  or  ranks  of  armed  men :  Pressed 
close  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  close  order. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  548  Thronging  Helms  Appear'd,  and 
serried  Shields  in  thick  array.  Ibid,  vr.  599  Nor  serv'd  it 
to  relax  thir  serried  files.  1757  W.  WILKIE  Kpigoniad  u.  39 
The  Theban  chief  survey *d  The  close-compacted  ranks . .  To 
find  where  least  the  serried  orb  could  bear  The  strong  im- 
pression of  a  oointed  war.  a  1785  GLOVER  Athenaid  n.  226 
No  engine. .To  man  destructive,  like  his  own  fell  hand  In 
serried  fight.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  \\.  xxxiv,  Linked  in  the 
serried  phalanx  tight.  1814  —  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  xv,  Shield 
compact  and  serried  spear.  1828  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  I.  164 
To  present  a  serried  front  to  the  enemy.  1859  JEPHSON 
Brittany  xii.  192  The  French  ranks  were  so  serried  that.. 
you  could  not  throw  an  apple  but  it  would  fall  upon  a  helmet 
or  a  lance.  1879  GREKN  Readings  Eng.  Hist.  xv.  74  The 
Norman  horsemen,  in  serried  line  and  with  lances  at  rest. 

b.  Of  things  likened  to  ranks  of  soldiers. 

1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  ni.  ix,  The  dark  ranks  of  the  serried 
clouds.  1857  GOSSE  Omphalos  Hi.  57  An  enormous  Frog 
(Labyrintkodon\.  .apparently  allied,  in  its  serried  teeth,.. 
to  the  Crocodiles.  1858  LONGF.  M.  Standish  v.  13  The  ser- 
ried billows,  advancing.  1883  *  OUIDA  '  Wanda  I.  31  The 
gorges,  dark  with  the  serried  pines. 

c.  Of  argument,  etc.  :  Closely  reasoned,  com- 
pact in  expression. 

1899  Blactnv.  Mag.  No.  1001.  511  To  follow  a  long  or  ser. 
ried  argument.  1910  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  93  His  composition 
is  lucid,  logical,  serried. 

IT  Misused  for  SERRATED. 

1848  B.  WEBB  Cont.  Ecclcsiol.  173  The  bleak  crags  are 
serried  by  the  numerous  torrents  which  fall  straight  into  the 
lake.  ?i86.  B.  HAKTK  Friar  Pedro's  Ritie'm  Hddletwont 
etc,  (1873)  in  The  morning  came  above  the  serried  coiiit. 

Serriform  (seTifpim),  a.  Also  erron.  serra)-. 
[f.  L.  serra  saw :  see  -FORM.]  Saw-shaped,  serrate. 

i8»  J.  PARKINSON  Ontl.  Oryctol.  218  Thirty  ribs,  with 
serraeform  teeth.  1895  A.  H.  COOKE  Molluscs  (Camb.  Nat. 
Hist.  III.)  235  Marginals  much  pectinated  and  serriform. 

t  Se  rrine,  a.  Obs,  rare,  [f.  L.  s&rra  saw  + 
-INK!.]  Of  the  pulse  :  -  SERRATIC. 

1707  FLOVER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  136  In  most  Inflamma- 
tions the  Pulse  is  hard,  and  .sen  inc. 


t  Se'rring,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SERR  v.  +  -ING  i.]  Array- 
ing in  close  order. 

1626  BACON  Syh'a  §  714  Grinding  of  the  Teeth  is  caused 
(likewise)  by  a  Gathering  and  Serring  of  the  Spirits  together 
to  resist. 

Serring,  obs.  form  of  SYRINGE. 
Se"rriped(e,  &•     [ad.  mod.L.  serriped-^  -pest 
f.  L.  serra  saw  +pe$  foot.]     Having  serrations  on 
i    the  feet.  1858  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  s.v.  Serripcs. 

SerrirO'Strate,  a.  [f.  mod.L.  serrirostris, 
I  f.  L.  serra  saw  +  rostrum  beak.]  Having  a  ser- 
;  rated  beak. 

t  Se  rrous,  a.  Obs.  rare~*.  [f.  L.  serra  saw  + 
I  -ous.]  Resembling  the  action  of  a  saw,  saw-like. 
i  (Cf.  SERRATIC,  SERRINE.) 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  XKV.  176  A  serrous  or 
jarring  motion  like  that  which  happeneth  while  we  blow  on 
tlie  teeth  of  a  combe  through  paper. 

Serrulate  (se-ri/n^t),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [ad. 
mod.L.  serrulalus,  f.  late  L.  scrruta,  dim.  of  L. 
serra  saw.]  Finely  or  minutely  serrated;  having 
small  serrations. 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  Sc>rnlatiitit/oliit>n,  a  serrulate 
leaf.  1810  Encycl.  Land.  I.  683/1  Leaves  oval,.  .obsoletely 
serrulate.  1841  Proc.  Ber-iv.  A/ at*  Club  I.  No.  9.  268  The 
penis  of  the  male  is.  .serrulate  on  the  outer  side. 

Serrulated  (wrii?l£lted)j  a.  [Formed  as 
prec.  +  -ED.]  —  prec. 

1796  WITHKRING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3^  II.  126  Calyx,  husks 
equal,  both  serrulated  on  the  keel.  1851  WOODWARD  Mol- 
!  litsca  133  Uncini,  2,  tbe  inner  broad  and  -serrulated. 

Serrulation     (seritfUi'Jan).     [f.    prec. :   see 
I    -ATIOX.]    The  condition  of  being  serrulated  ;  a  fine 
or  minute  serration. 

1821  W.  P.  C.  BARTON  Flora  N.  Amcr.  I.  59  The  margin 

.  .in  the  older  leaves,  .marked  by  about  four  serratiform  in. 

;    dentures,  scarcely  deserving  the  appellation  of  scrrulations. 

1881  JrnL  Hot.  X.  115  The  .serrulation  on  the  back  of  the 

nerve  was  also  continued  lower  down. 

Serry   (se'ri),   v.      Also   6   sar(r)ie,    serrey, 

,    serrie.     [As  a  military  term  in  the   i6th  cent., 

I    app.  f.  F.  serret  ^sarrt,  pa.  pple.  of  serrer  (sec 

SERR),  already  adopted  in  ME.   as  SAKRAY  (see 

also  SARHALY).     In  recent  use,  a  back-formation 

from  SEHRIED.] 

1.  intr.  To  press  close  together  in  the  ranks ;  to 
stand  or  move  in  close  or  serried  order. 

1581  STYWAKD  3/ar/.  Dtscipl.  i.  71  First,  to  cause  your  pikes 
to  sarie  close  together,  then  to  traile  their  pikes  with  the 
sharpe  ende  toward  the  enimie.  Ibid.  n.  102  They  must 
sarrie  close  together,  and  not  disseuer  to  folio  we  or  flie.  1598 
BARRET  Theor.  Warres  i.  i.  4  When  men  come  to  the.  .push 
of  the  Pike,  they  sarrie  close  together.  Ibid.  in.  L  36  Being 
brought  into  a  Ring,  and  serreying  close  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

1888  HENLEY  Bk.  Verses  18  High  shoulders,  low  shoulders 
broad  shoulders,  narrow  ones,  Round,  square  and  angular, 
serry  and  shove. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  stand  in  close  order,  to 
close  up  (the  ranks). 

1635  BARRIFF  Milit.  Disdpl.  vi.  (1643)  25  Close  order  is 
onely usefull  for  your  files  of  Pike-men,  so  they  may.  .stand 
the  stronger,  by  so  much  as  they  are  the  closer  serried  to- 
gether. 

xSax  BYRON  Sardanap.  in.  i.  259  Serry  your  ranks— stand 
firm.  1843  PKESCOTT  Mexico  in.  li.  (1864)  143  The  courage- 
ous band  of  warriors,  serried  together.  1887  BOWEN  Virg. 
sEneid1  iv.  407  Others  serry  the  ranks. 

Serry,  obs.  and  dial.  f.  SORRY.  Sers(s,  obs. 
ff.  SEARCH  v.  Serse,  obs.  f.  SEAUCE,  SEARCH  sbJ- 
Sersour,  obs.  Sc.  f.  SEARCHER. 

t  Sert.  Obs.  [Aphetic  of  DESERT  r£.i]  Desert, 
merit ;  phr.  for  sert  of,  for  the  sake  of. 

c  1375  Se.  Leg.  Saints  xxviii.  (Margaret)  645  Nocht  for 
my  sert,  hot  bi  gudnes.  a  1400  Pistil  of  Susan  223  For  sert 
of  hire  souereyn  and  for  hire  owne  sake, 

Sert- :  see  CERT-. 

t  Serte.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  serte  fern,  (also  sert 
masc.,  cf.  desert^  deserte  DESERT  sby}  :— pop.  L. 
*seruita  for  *servitat  noun  of  action  f.  seruire  to 
SERVE.]  Service  due  from  a  servant  to  his  lord. 

a  1400  Morte  Arth.  513  By  series  thow  was  my  sandes, 
and  senatour  of  Rome.  Ibid.  2926  We  for-sake  J»e  to-daye 
be  serte  of  owre  torde. 

II  Sertularia  (s5iti«le*'ria).  Zool.  PI.  -SB,  -as. 
[mod.L.,  f.  L.  sertu/a,  dim.  of  serta  garland.]  One 
of  a  genus  of  branching  hydroids  having  small 
sessile  hydrothecae ;  the  genus  itself. 

1767  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  434  A  great  many  zoophytes, 
which  were  formerly  called  Corallines,  now  Sertulanas  and 
Cellularias.  1833  MANTELL  Wonders  Gee/.  (1838)  474  The 
elegant  arborescent  forms  of  the  Sertularia:,  1876  Van 
Benedens  Anim.  Parasites  62  One  of  these  Haloaactyles 
spreads  itself  upon  tbe  stalk  of  a  Sertularia. 

Hence  Sertula'rian  a.t  of  or  belonging  to  the 
genus  Sertularia  or  the  family  Sertutaridx  of 
hydroids;  sb.  a  sertularian  hydroid;  so  Se'rtu- 
larid,  in  the  same  sense. 

1847-9  TWifj  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  47/1  The  Sertularian  Po- 
lypes. Ibid.  49/1  The  stem  of  the  Sertularian  is  composed 
of  two  layers.  1861  J.  R.  GRKENE  Man.  Anim.  Ktngd.^ 
Ccelent.  90  For  no  example  of  a  Sertularid  has  yet  been 
recorded  in  which  the  hydrosoma  exhibits  but  a  single 
polypite. 

(I  Sertulum  (s5-Jti/^15m).-  Bot.  Also  anglicized 
se'rtule.  [mod.L.,  dim.  of  set-turn^  assumed  sing. 
of  serta  n.  pl.}  garlands,]  A  simple  umbel. 


1831  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  Richard's  Elem.  Bot.  4^0  Small 
flowers,  either  solitary  or  disposed  in  a  ipike  or  scrtule.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.)  Sertttlum,  a  simple  umbel. 

II  Serula  (se-rittla).  [See  quot.  1678.]  The 
red-breasted  merganser,  Merganser  serrator. 

[1678  RAY  WillugMy's  Ornith.  336  The  Bird  called  at 
Venice,  Serula:  Mergus  cirratusjuscus.]  1802  MONTAGU 
Qrnitk.Dict.)  Merganser-red-breasted.  .  .  Red-breasted  Goos- 
ander. Lesser-toothed  Diver.  Serula, 

Serum  (sl»-rpm).  PI.  sera  (sla'ra),  serums 
(si»'r#mz).  [L.  ^  whey,  watery  fluid.] 

1.  Watery  animal  fluid,  normal  or  morbid;  spec. 
blood-serum,   the    greenish   yellow   liquid   which 
separates  from  the  clot  when  blood  coagulates. 

1672  WISEMAN  Treat.  Wounds  i.  59  That  morning  I  let 
her  bloud,  taking  away  about  10.  ounces  with  a  rotten  Scrum 
upon  it.  1678  J.  BROWN  Disc.  Wounds  272  Being  as  the 
Hearts  Marsupiitm,  it  being  wounded,  it  loseth  its  store 
of  Serum,  whereby  the  Heart  is  kept  moyst.  1701  J.PETLR 
Trutk  36  Every  Body  iibeth  the  Salt..  to  purge  the  Serum 
off,  about  the  finishing  of  their  Water-thinking.  1707 
FLOVKR  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  202  All  Pains  are  to  be  Cured 
by  removing  of  the  Cau^e,  as  Inflammations,  Sizy  Serum. 
1793  BEDDOES  0£j.  Calculus  230  The  blood,  .coagulated  im- 
mediately. ..A  small  quantity  of  greenish  serum  was  sepa- 
rated. 1813  J.  THOMSON  Led.  hijlain.  401  This  swelling 
depends  partly,  .on  the  effusion  of  serum  into  the  in  tei  slices 
of  the  cellular  membrane.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  iii. 
83  It  brought  out  serum  as  black  as  porter,  as  if  the  blood 
had  been  impregnated  with  bile.  1872  T.  UKVANT  f'ract. 
Surg.  444  The  epidermis  is  rained  by  a  small  quantity  of 
purulent  serum. 

b.  Therapeutics*  The  blood  scrum  of  an  animal 
used  as  a  therapeutic  or  diagnostic  agent. 

1895  Brit,  Aft't/.  Jrttl,  20  July  181/1  The  antitoxic  serum.-. 
prepared  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris.  Ibid.  16  Nov. 
1253/1  The  physiological  action  of  the  serums  of  tubercu- 
lised  sheep  is  remarkably  different  in  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits. 
igip  Lancet  26  Mar.  861/2  The  sera  employed  included 
anti-streptococcic  serum,  anti-diphtheritic  serum,  anti-tetanic 
scrum. 

2.  attrib.  (of  i),  as  sentm  albumin  (cf.  SEKAL- 
Bi'Mix),  -globulin. 

1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  526  Leube  lias  noticed  the 
appearance  of  albumen  and  even  of  serum-albumen  in  the 
sweat  of  four  patients.  ityb^Allbutt's  Sj-st.  Mcd.  I.  825  Of 
the  various  forms  of  albumin,  serumallmmin  is  constantly 
found.  1897  Ibid.  IV.  303  Serum  albumin  and  globulin  being 
also  present.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  10  Sept.  562  Halm 
could  hnd  no  difference  between  the  serum  and  histon 
blood.  Ibid.  566,  0.24  and  0.48  mg.  of  acid  reduce  the  serum 
agglutinability  to  one  thirty-third  of  it>  normal  value. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (of  i  b)  ;  esp.  applied  to 
treatment  by  means  of  serum. 

1886  CROOKSHASK  Pract.  Bactcriol.  29  Serum-steriliser. 
Ibid.  30  Serum  Inspissator.  1893  Lancet  "21  Oct.  1036/2 
Serum  Injections  in  Tetanus.  1894  Ibid.  17  Nov.  1189/2 
The  Serum  Treatment  of  Diphtheria  m  Russia.  1895  Brit. 
filed.  *Jrnl.  16  Nov.  1253/1  Serumtherapy  in  Tuberculosis. 
1897  Trans.  Avicr.  Pediatric  Soc.  IX.  44  A  bacteriological 
diagnosis  of  diphtheria,  .by  means  of  the  incubator  and 
Loeffler  serum  tube.  1898  J.  HUTCHIXSON  in  Archives  Surg. 
IX.  328  A  serum-injection  treatment. 

Serup,  obs.  form  of  Svuui'. 

Serurgien,  -erie,  etc.  :  see  CHIUUBGEON,  SUR- 
GEON, and  CHIRUKGEUY,  SUHGEBY. 

Seruse,  obs.  form  of  CERUSE. 

t  Se'rvable,  «-1  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  serveabill. 
[a.  OF.  servable,  f.  servir  SERVE  z».i  :  see  -ABLE. 
Cf.  SEBVIABLE.]  Ready  to  serve. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Hfftvlat  779  Next  the  s>ouerai>e  signe  was 
sekirly  sene,  That  seruit  his  serenite  euer  seruable,  The 
armes  of  the  Dowglass.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  50  He  promist  to  [be]  allis  serueabill  as 
ony  man  wnlo  this  real  me.  16*6  J.  HAIG  in  J.  Russell 
Haigs  (1881)  178,  I  rest,  Your  loving  and  servable  brother. 


That  may  be  kept  or  preserved. 
i6»3  COCKERAM  i.    1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.     1711  BAILEY. 

Servable  (sS'ivab'l),  a.s  [f.  SEBVE  v.1  + 
-ABLE.]  That  may  be  served,  worthy  to  be  served. 

1855  OCILVIE  Suppl.,  Servable,  capable  of  being  served. 
1881  F.  HARRISON  in  \qtk  Cent,  Mar.  462  If  we  seek  to  love 
and  serve  the  greatest  loveable  and  serveable  thing  on  this 
earth. 

Servage  (sauved^).  Also  6  sarvage,  7  ser- 
vadge.  [a.  OF.  sewage  (in  med.L.  servagium)  :— 
I*  type  *servaticum,  f.  servus  slave,  SERF  :  see 
-AGE.  Cf.  Pr.  servagfj  seruagi,  It.  servaggio.] 

•j*  1.   Servitude,  bondage,  slavery.  Obs. 

c  1290  Beket  1999  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  164  Nov  wolde  ;e  holi 
churche  In  grete  seruage  do.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4193  par 
was  ioseph  in  seruage  bjld,  For  ttienti  besands.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Clerk's  7^.426  Itis  greet  shame.  .to  been  in  seruage 
To  thee,  that  born  art  of  a  smal  village,  c  1440  Knt.  de  la 
7Vw(i868)  in  Thei  were  in  seruage  as  prisoners  in  Egipte. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  cxxviii.  468  The  einperour  of  Al- 
mayne  who  hath..slayne  my  men,  and  some  kepethe  in 
saruage.  1536  Ir.  Acts  28  Hen.  K///,  c.  3  (1621)  97  The 
Kings  enemies  haue  them  in  servadge.  1586  A.  DAY  £»?. 
Secretary  n.  (1625)  109  Scanderbeg  declaring  his  weari. 
somenes  of  captivitie  and  servage. 

attrib.  1567  TURBERV.  Ovid's  Ep.  H  iij,  The  selfe  same 
man  had  lolc  made  in  seruage  yoke  to  toyle. 

*-fis- 

c  1380  WYCLIP  Wks.  (1880)  122  Coueitise  &  glotonye  ben 
seruage  of  maumetrie.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  tn.  xi.  79 
O  be  holy  state  of  religiose  seruage  [L.  famulatui\. 

f  2.   Feudal  homage,  allegiance.  Obs. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1059  Is  noble  seruage  Dude  to  )>e 
heye  empcrour.  £1369  CHAUCKR  Detitt  Blauncke  769  Al 
this  I  put  in  hib  seruage  As  to  my  lorde,  and  dyd  homage. 

04-2 


SEBVAGERY. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.qrt  (Dubl.  MS.)  This  freke  of  all  be 
fraunches  of  kyng  philop  haldes,..&  seruage  hym  awghL 
a  1533  LD.  BERNEBS  Htton  xxxiii.  105  He  doth  me  yerely 
seruage  by  the  seruyce  of  a  rynge  of  gold. 

1 3.  A  service,  or  its  equivalent  in  money  or 
kind,  due  from  a  serf  to  his  lord.  Obs. 

1414  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  58/1  The  forseide.-Chanons  hav 
cleymed . .  bonde  servages  and  custumes.  c  1460  Oseney  Reg. 
122,  I,  Henry  of  Saunder,  clerck,  3afe..ail  my  londe.  .with 
all  seruices  and  seruages,  men  [etc.]-. of  the  same  londe. 
11513  FABVAN  Chron.  VH.  (1811)  645  The  Kyng,  ye  which 
yerely  oppressyth  his  subiectys  with  taskys  and  other  gre- 
uouse  seruagys.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  $•  M.  (1596)  i22-'2  Ethel- 
wulfe.  .gaue  to  them..Hbertie  and  freedome  from  all  servage 
and  civill  charges. 

4.  Serfage,  serfdom. 

1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  n.  v.  I.  298, 1  speak  of  negro  slavery, 
not  of  the  servage  of  the  Slavonic  nations. 

t  Se'rvagery.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SERVAGE  +  -EBY.] 
=  SERVAGE  2. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  140  Polleus  hadde  wel  gret  envye 
That  men  dede  him  [Jason]  suche  seruagery.  Ibid.  11494 
He  was  not  worth!  To  haue  of  hem  suche  seruageri. 

Serval  (sauval).  [a.  mod.L,  serval,  F.  sewal 
(Buflfon,  1765),  a.  Pg.  (lobo)  cerval  lynx  (cf.  F. 
foup-ceruier)."\  t  a.  A  name  applied  (after  Button) 
to  some  Asiatic  wild  cat  or  lynx;  also  to  an 
American  animal  resembling  this.  Obs.  b.  A  car- 
nivorous quadruped,  Felis  serval)  native  of  S.  Africa, 
having  a  tawny  coat  spotted  with  black,  a  short 
tail  and  large  ears  ;  the  bush-cat  (BusH  sLl  n). 

1771  PKNNANT.S>«.  Quadrupeds  186  Called  by  the  natives 
uf  Malabar,  the  Marapute;  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Serval. 
1800  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  I.  369  The  Serval  is  a  native  of  India 
and  Tibet  and  is  an  extremely  fierce  and  rapacious  animal. 
Ibid,  370  American  Serval.  .inhabits  North  America.. is 
considered  as  a  mild  and  gentle  animal.  1865  LUBBOCK 
Prehist.  Times  vlli.  262  In  the  Genista  Cave  at  Gibraltar. . 
[they]  have  discovered,  .the  leopard,  lynx, serval  [etc.].  1899 
F.  V.  K.IKBY  Sport  E.  C.  Africa  321  The  serval  is  a  tireless 
hunter,  and  runs  down  its  prey. 

Serval,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SERVILE. 

Se  rvaline,  a.  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  serval inust 
f.  serval :  see  prec.]  Resembling  the  serval. 

1876  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  413  A  collection  of  Angolian  animals. 
. .  Servaline  Cat.  Felis  Servaiina.  From  River  Kwanza, 

Servant  (so'ivant),  sb.  Forms :  a.  3-7  ser- 
vand, 4  servon,  serfaunt,  4-5  servaund,  -ond, 
sirvand,  4-6  servande,  -ante,  serwand,  sir- 
vant,  4-7  servaunt(e,  5  servaunth,  -awnt, 
-onde,  -unt,  serwaunt,  siervaunt,  cervawnte, 
5-6  serwant,  6  servont,  -eut,  serwonde,  ser- 
viand,  scherv-,  scherw-,  schirwand,  3-  ser- 
vant ;  (pi.  forms  3-4  servauz,  4  -ans) ;  £.  4  sar- 
vaunte,  4-5  sarvande,  4,  7,  9  dial*  sarvant, 
5-6  sarvaunt,  6  sarvand,  -ante.  [a.  F.  servant^ 
subst.  use  of  pr.  pple.  of  servir  SERVE  z/.1 

In  mod.Fr,  only  the  fern,  scrvante  has  survived  in  this 
sense.  In  OF.  the  pr.  pple.  had  the  same  form  in  both 
genders ;  hence  the  dig.  word  has  always  been  applied  both 
to  males  and  females,  without  any  distinction  of  form.] 

A  person  of  either  sex  who  is  in  the  service  of 
a  master  or  mistress;  one  who  is  under  obligation 
to  work  for  the  benefit  of  a  superior,  and  to  obey 
his  (or  her)  commands. 

1.  A  personal  or  domestic  attendant ;  one  whose 
duty  is  to  wait  upon  his  master  or  mistress,  or  do 
certain  work  in  his  or  her  household.     (The  usual 
sense  when  no  other  is  indicated  by  the  context ; 
sometimes  with  defining  word,  as  domestic  servant.'} 

Ufper  servant,  a  domestic  servant  of  superior  grade  of 
employment,  as  a  butler  or  a  housekeeper.  General  servant 
(see  GENERAL  a.  6),  servant  of  all  work',  a  female  servant 
who  does  all  kinds  of  housework.  Servants'  /tall:  an  apart- 
ment for  use  as  a  common  room  by  the  servants  in  a  large 
house. 

a.  «  1225  After.  R.  428  Non  ancre  seruant  ne  ouhte,  mid 
rihte,  uorto  asken  i-sette  huire.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2560 
Child  haue  i  self  nan,  Bot  mi  seruand  sun  allan  pat  serues 
me,  eleazar  [cf.  Gen.  xv.  2,  Vulg. :  Jitius  procuratoris  damns 
wear],  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  101  A  Yeman  hadde  he  and 
seruantz  namo.  1433  'n  I0^  R*P-  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  295  No  citsame  herafter.  .shall  not  bake  ne  brewe 
..but  only  by  his  wif  or  siervaunt.  1447  Shilling-ford 
Lett.  (Camden)  10  Alle  men  of  habite  servantis  familiars 
knawed  without  any  fraude  generally.  1509  FISHER  Funeral 
Serm.  C'tess  /?«:/««(?«</ Wks.  (1876)  296  The  housholde  ser- 
uauntes  muste  be  put  in  some  good  ordre.  x6ix  SHAKS. 
Cymb.  in.  v,  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old  Seruant. 
1728  MRS.  DELANY  Life  fy  Corr,(iB6i)  1. 183,  I  am  in  great 
concern  at  your  being  without -a  servant.  1780  Mirror 
No.  96  We.. keep  a  good  number  of  servants.  1813  Ex- 
aminer  8  Feb.  89/1  The  ethics  of  the  kitchen  and  servants'- 
hall.  1835  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Scenes  vii,  The  intense  delight 
with  which  '  a  servant  of  all  work',  who  is  sent  for  a  coach, 
deposits  herself  inside.  1843  WOKDSWORTH  in  Chr.  Wordsw. 
Mem.  (1851)  II.  76  A  stranger,  .asked  of  one  of  the  female 
servants. .permission  to  see  her  master's  study.  1881  A 
Chcguercd  Career  285  Let  us  peep  into  the  servants'-hall. 
1908  K.  BAGOT  A.  Cuthbert  xxiii.  293  She  had  evidently 
learned  the  language  from  servants  and  was,  therefore,  not 
quite  at  home- with  her  A's. 

ft.  c  1400  Rule  of  St.  Benet  (Verse)  54  And  put  vs  vn-to 
pyen  for  bi,  Als  wykkyd  saruandes  er  worthy,  c  1500  God 
Speed  the  Plough  19  Our  sarvauntys  we  Moste  nedis  paye. 
1599  DALLAM  in  Early  Voy.  Levant  (Hakl.  Soc.)  41  John 
Knill,  sarvante  to  Mr.  Wyseman,  marchante.  a  1699  LAUY 
HALKETT  Autobiog.  (1875)  29  One  of  his  sarvants  came  and 
told  mee  that  [etc,]. 

2.  In  wider  sense ;  One  who  is  under  the  obliga- 
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i  tion  to  render  certain  services  to,  and  to  obey  the 
;  orders  of,  a  person  or  a  body  of  persons,  esp.  in 
:  return  for  wages  or  salary. 

1433  Rolls  of  Parlt,  IV.  475/1  How  that  late  he  sende 
into  Bretayn  Wauter  Trenchevyle,  his  Servant,  Factour  and 
Attournay,  to  Marchandise  ther.  1683  \V.  HEDGES  Diary 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  85  Y°  Hon^le  Company's  Servants.  1704 
HEARNE  Duct.  Hist,  (1714)  I.  172  Polydore  Virgil.. Servant 
to  the  Pope  in  the  Time  of  K.  Henry  VIII.  1783  BURKE 
Rep.  AJf.  India  Wks.  1842  II.  6  One  provision,  indeed,  was 
made  for  restraining  the  servants  [of  the  E.  Ind.  Comp.]. 
1848  Times  6  Nov.  4/4  Every  attention  was  paid  by  the 
servants  of  the  [railway]  company  to  the  deceased. 

b.  fig.  Applied  to  things  (chiefly  with  more  or 
less  of  personification). 

c  1350  Will.  Pakrnc  467  Mi  si}t  is  seruant  to  mi  hert. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  ioo  As  it  is  m  Phisique  write  Of  livere, 
of  lunge,  of  galle,  of  splen,  Thei  alle  unto  the  herte  ben 
Servantz.  1639  J.  CLARKE  Parccmiologia  206  Fire  and 
water  be  good  servants,  but  bad  masters.  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  \\\.  320/2  A  Shovel,  .is  a  Servant  for  several  uses 
about  the  Lady  Ceres.  1745  Life  Bampfylde-Moore  Carciu 
17  Disposing  therefore  of  his  faithful  Servants,  his  Horse 
and  As:»es  in  Bridgwater.  1900  Daily  News  19  Feb.  6/3 
They  knew  that  the  Empire  was  the  best  servant  that  man- 
kind had  ever  had. 

t  c.  Used  for  SERGEANT,  SERJEANT,  in  various 
senses.  Obs. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  1641  Hys  knyghtes  weren  dyght,  al  redy, 
Servauntes  off  armes,  and  squyers.  1340  Ayenb.  37  J?e  on- 
trewe  reuen  prouos  and  bedeles  and  seruons,  bet  steleb  be 
amendes,  and  wybdra^e^  be  rentes  of  hire  Ihordes.  1511 
Chron.  in  Songs, Carotstztc.  (1907)  156  This  yer  ix.  seruantis 
of  J>e  coyff  made.  1513  Bk.  Kentynge  A  4  b,  in  Bahces  />£., 
Also  yf  marshal  1,  squyers  and  seruauntesof  armes  be  there. 
1561-2  New  Yrs.  Gifts  in  Nichols  Progr.  Eliz.  (1823)  1. 127 
To  John  Bttts,  Servcnt  of  the  Pas  try  e,  twoo  guilt  spoones. 

fd.  One  who  assists  a  workman.     Cf.  SERVE 
z;.l  36.   Obs. 

1554-5  in  Extracts  Edin.  Burgh  Rec.  (1871)  II.  313  Item, 
to  David  Grahame,  masoun,  for  his  oulk's  wage  xxiiij". 
Item,  to  Laurence  Paterson,  his  servand  viijs. 

e.  Applied  occas.  to  any  state  official,  as  ex- 
pressing his  relation  to  the  Sovereign.     Similarly, 
servant  of  the  state^  public  servant^  etc.     See  also 
CIVIL  SEUVANT. 

1570  BUCHANAN  Admonitiowi  Wks.  (1892)  33  Being  ane 
gude  sruand  to  ye  croun.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  ui.  106  When 
he  had  no  Power,  But  was  a  pettie  seruant  to  the  State. 

i  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett*  (1650)  1. 112  Besides  Scots  and  Swissers, 
there  are  divers  of  the  King's  servants  that  are  protestants. 
1676  HoBBts  Iliad  i.  307  Talthybius  and  Eurybates.-Two 
public  servants  of  the  king  were  these.  1787  W.  THOMSON 

,  Citnninghani's  Hist.  Gt,  Brit.  I.  In  trod.  16  King  William 
was  wont  to  observe,  that  he  got  more  truth  from  Argyle 

i  than  from  all  the  rest  of  his  servants  in  Scotland.  1845  Gen. 
Index  Part.  Papers  1832-44,  632  Public  Servants  voting  at 
Elections.  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  273  The  chief 
servants  of  the  crown  form  one  body.  1888  '  K.  BOLDRE- 

>  WOOD'  Robbery  under  Arms  xxxiv,  We  hadn't  been  used 
to  firing  on  the  Queen's  servants. 

f.  In  the   i6th  c.,  certain  companies  of  actors 
were   permitted    to    describe    themselves    as   the 
*  servants  *  of  some  noble  patron,  and  in  the  i7th  c. 

,    similar  privileges  were  granted  by  the  sovereign. 
,    Hence  in  mod.  use  His  (or  Her)  Majesty's  ser- 
\    wants  sometimes  appears  as  a  jocular  designation 
for  the  theatrical  profession. 

1559  EARL  LEICESTER  Let.  to  E.  Shrewsbury  in  Collier 
Nortkbrooke's  Dicing  (Shaks.  Soc.)  Introd.  7  Where  my  ser- 
vauntes..be  suche  as  ar  plaiers  of  interludes,  and  for  the 
same  haue  the  licence . .  to  plaie  in  diverse  shieres  within  the 
real  me.  1603  in  Rymer  Fccdera  XVI.  505  James  by  the 
Grace  of  God  &c...Knowe  ye  that  Wee. .doe  licence  and 
authorize  theise  our  Servaunts,  Laurence  Fletcher,  William 
Shakespeare,.. And  the  rest  of  their  Assosiates,  Freely  to 
use  and  exercise  the  Arte  and  Faculty  of  playing  Comedies, 
Tragedies  [etc,].  1609  in  Shaks,  Soc.  Papers  (1849)  I v-  45 
Thomas  Greene  [and  others].. Servants  to  our  most  deerely 
beloved  wiefe,  Queene  Anne.  1696  J.  DRVDEN,  jun.  (title}, 
The  Husband  his  own  Cuckold.  A  Comedy,  As  it  is  acted 
..by  His  Majesty's  Servants.  1864  DORAN  (title)  *  Their 
Majesties'  Servants.'  Annals  of  the  English  Stage. 

3.  a.  In  the  I4th  and  J  5th  c.  often  used  to  render 

the  L.  servus  slave.     In  all  the  Bible  translations 

|    from  Wyclif  to  the  Revised  Version  of  1880-4, 

i    the  word  very  often  represents  the  Heb.  nir  &&td 

t   or   the    Gr.   SouXos,    which  correspond  to   slave, 

\    though  this  term  as  applied  to  Israelitish  conditions 

would  perh.  be  misleading.     Servant  of  servants : 

!    a  Hebraism  for  one  in  the  most  degrading  bondage. 

*375  HARBOUR  Bniceni,  22oSerwandis  and  threllis  mad  he 

•    fre.     1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxvii.  13  Thei,  thi  biers,  brou^ten 

,    seruauntis  1 1388  boonde  men]  and  brasen  vessels  to  thi  puple. 

1388  —  Gen.  ix.  25  Cursid  be  the  child  Canaan,  he  schal  be 

i    seruant  of  seruantis  [so  the  later  versions]  to  hise  britheren. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  330/2  To  make  a  Servande,  mansifare. 

c  1520  NISBET  N.  T.t  Gal.  iv.  30  The  sonn  of  the  seruand 

1    sail  nocht  be  aire  with  the  sonn  of  the  fre  wife. 

fig*  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  n.  ill.  (1883)  38  For  he  is  seruant 
&  bonde  vnto  money  and  not  lord  thcrof. 

b.  In    the    North   American    colonies    in    the 
,    I7~i8th  c.,  and  subsequently  in  the  United  States, 
servant  was  the  usual  designation  for  a  slave. 

1643  Virginia  Stat.  at  Large  (1823)  I.  253  If  any  such 
i  runnaway  servants  or  hired  freemen  shall  produce  a  certifi- 
cate [etc.].  1784  Acts  Sf  Laws  of  Conn.  (1784)  103  Appren- 
tices under  Age  and  Servants  bought  for  Time  excepted. 
1809  KENDALL  Treat.  II.  272  Servant,  in  the  statute  book  of 
Connecticut. -is  put  for  slave.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle 
Tom's  C.  xxi.  223  Why  don't  we  teach  our  servants  to  read  1 


SERVANT. 

4.  In  various  transferred  uses,  t  a.  One  who 
owes  feudal  service  to  his  overlord,  a  vassal.  Obs. 
CI330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  11505  pou  frolic, 
our  baroun  \v.r.  seruant],  slow,  ffrance  &  fflaundres  from  vs 
bou  drow.  1471  CAXTON  Recnyett  (Sommer)  II.  525  O  right 
noble  kynge  as  I  am  your  trewe  seruant  and  vassale.  1527 
Caldwell Papers  (Maitland  Club)  i.  58  Me  Johne  Mure., 
grants  me  and  myne  airs  jspetualie,  to  bekum  man  and  ser- 
vand till  Hew  Erie  of  Eghngtone,  and  till  his  airs  ppetualie. 
f  b.  A  professed  lover ;  one  who  is  devoted  to 
the  service  of  a  lady.  (Cf.  MISTRESS  10.)  Also, 

I    in  bad  sense,  a  paramour,  gallant.   Obs, 

c  1368  CHAUCER  Compl.  Pite  60  Sheweth  vnto  youre  rialle 

i  excellence  Youre  servaunt,  yf  I  durst  me  so  calle,  Hys 
mortal  harme.  1508  DUNUAR  Tna  Mariit  Wemen  466, 
I  have  ane  secrete  seruand, .  -That  me  supportis  of  sic  nedis. 
1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  iv.  ii,  Servant  (in  troth) 
you  are  too  prodigall  Of  your  wits  treasure,  thus  to  powre  it 
forth  Upon . .  my  worth.  1614  W.  BROWNE  Sheph.  Pipe  vii. 
Fib,  Nor  hath  her  seruants  nor  her  fauorites  That  waite 

;  her  husbands  issuing  at  dore.  1629  FORD  Lwer's  Mel.  i. 
iii,  For  your  reward,  Henceforth  He  call  you  Seruant. 
1666-7  PKPVS  Diary  4  Jan.,  Pegg,  and  her  servant,  Mr.  Low- 
ther.  a  1700  SEULEY  Poems  Wks.  1778  I.  54  Some  caution 
yet  I'd  have  thee use,  Whene'er  thou  do.st  a  servant  chuse; 
Men  are  not  all  for  lovers  fit. 

c.  \Vith  religious  signification. 

Servant  of  the  servants  of  God  (servus  scrvorutn  Dei)  I 
a  title  assumed  by  the  Popes  (first  by  Gregory  the  Great). 

a  1300   Cursor  M.  3118    Herkens  o  godd  bat   all   weld. 

and,  How  he  wald  faand  his  lei  seruand.     a  1340  KAMI-OLE 

Pr.  Consc.  1082  pe  world   here,  es  be  devels  servand,  J?at 

brynges  his  servauntes  til   his  hand,     a  1340  —  Ps.  Ixv.  5 

|>ai  ere  saruauntes  til   baire  godes.    01380  WYCLIF   Wks. 

(iSSo)  362  It  bylongib  to  be  godheed  of  criste..to  rewarde 

his  trewe  saruandis.     £-1386  CHAUCER  Parsons  T.  699  The 

Pope  calleth  hym-self  seruant  of  the  seruantz  of  god.     1447 

BOKENHAM  Seyntys  ix.  904  She  seruaunth  was  To  Cryst  in 

heuene.    1574  Wills  fy  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  405  Lawrence 

;    dunccane  serwand  to  the  churche  of  god  and  Minister  at 

the  churche  of  belford.     1655  (title)  A  true  Testimony  of 

what  was  done  concerning  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  at  the 

'    Generall  Assizes  at  Northampton,      a  1770  JORTIN  Serm. 

\    (1771)  VII.  n.    19  Christians.. must   not  draw  back  and 

become  the  servants  of  sin.      1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xvi, 

The  good  Bishop  labours  night  and  day  to  preserve  peace, 

:    as  wel!  becometh  a  servant  of  the  altar.     1871  J.  ELLERTON 

,    J/ymn,  l  Now  the  labourer's  task  is  o'er'  i,  Father,  in  Thy 

•    gracious  keeping  Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping. 

d.  Yotir  (humble,  obedient}  servant :  one  of  the 

!    customary  modes  of  subscribing  a   letter,   or   of 

addressing  a  patron  in  the  dedication  of  a  book. 

'•    f  {Your)  servant:  a  mode  of  expressing  submis- 

:    sion  to  another's  opinion,  often  equivalent  to  *  there 

|    is  nothing   more   to  be   said  upon  the   subject ' ; 

a  form  of  greeting  or  leave-taking. 

a.  [1444  Paston Lett.  I.  48  Wretyn  right  simply.. By  your 

,    most  symple  servaunt  Jamys  Gresnam.]  1474  CAXTON  Chesse 

i    Ded.,  Your  most  humble  servant  william  Caxton  amonge 

other  of  your  seruantes  sendes  unto  yow  peas,    c  1550  BALE 

'    K.    Johan,   1139  Yowr  servont  and  Umfrey  !   of  trewthe, 

!    father,  I  am  he.     1601  J.  DONNE  in  Kempe  Losely  MSS. 

j    (1836)  333  Yor  L'ps  most  dejected  and  poore  servant,  J. 

:    Donne.    1649  LOVELACE  Being  treated  to  Ellinda^  But  now 

I    to  close  all  I  must  switch-hard.     Servant  ever ;  Lovelace 

\    Richard.    1672  WVCHERLEY  Love  in  Wood  i.  ii,  Your  Ser- 

j    vant, — your  Servant. — Mr.  Ranger.   1687  PRIOR  Hind  $  P. 

Transversed  Wks.  (1907)  9  Nay  Gentlemen,  if  you  question 

my  skill  in  the  Language,  I'm  your  humble  Servant.     1705 

[T.  WALKER]  Wit  of  a  Woman  \\.  21   Enter  Boastwit. 

Boast.  So,  Sir,  your  Servant,  your  Servant,  Captain.     1753 

FOOTE  Taste  n.  (1781)  27  As  to  Sculpture,  I  am  his  very 

humble  Servant.     A  Man  must  know  damnM  little  of  Sta* 

tuary,  that  dislikes  a  Bust  for  want  of  a  Nose.     1770  — 

Lame  Lover  \\\>  Wks.  1799  II.  89  Oh!   if  you  are  angry, 

your  servant — I  thought  that  the  news  would  have  pleased 

you.    1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum,  Life  (1826)  vi. 

116  Sen.  I  shall  be  content  with  a  few  selections.  .Tes.  O, 

your  servant ! — those  you  shall  have  without  demur.     1845 

[MACRAV]  Man.  Brit.  Hist,  Ded.,  To  the  Rev.  Bulkeley 

Bandinel,.. this  volume  is.  .dedicated,  by  his  obedient  and 

obliged  servant.     1851  LYTTON  Not  so  bad  \\.  i.  33  Enter 

Wilmot  and  Softhead.    Wilmot.  Your  servant,  ladies  ; — Sir 


Geoffrey,  your  servant.      1896  CROCKETT  Cleg  Kelly  vii, 
4  Servant,  m'am  ! '  said  he,  puttir     1 
he  came  into  the  shop. 


,  putting  his  pipe  behind  him  as 


/3.  z68p-i  MARLBOROUGH  in  Wolseley  Life  I.  237,  I  am 
four .. faithful  frend  and  sarvant.  1859  HUGHES  Scouring 
Wh.  Horse  vii.  169  The  old  farmer.. came  and  sat  down  at 
the  table.  *  Your  sarvant,  genTmen,'  said  he,  taking  off  his 
broad -brimmed  beaver. 

5.  attrib.  and  appositive,  as  servant-boy t  f  -gentle- 
man, -!asst  -maid,  -man,  f  -train,  t  -wench, 
-woman ;  servant-like  adj.  and  adv.  Also  SEBV ANT- 
GIRL. 


man  of  fie,  xl  lib.  1694  AberdeenReg.  (1872)  IV.  315  That.. 
noe  *servant  lass  goe  in  to  the  pews  of  either  churches.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fairxxvi,  The  Irish  servant-lass  rushed 
up  from  the  kitchen.  1616  T.  SCOT  PJiilomythie  I.  (ed.  2) 
H  5  b,  When  thou  most  *seruant-like  thy  head  dost  beare 
Downe  to  the  ground.  1853  HICKIE  tr.  Aristoph,  (1872)  II. 
567  This  is  a  servant-like  act  which  you  have  openly  done. 
1661-2  in  Swayne  Churchiv.Acc.  Sarum  (1896)  236  For  the 
^servant  maid  of  W.  Hayter,  6s.  1782  COWPER  Let.  to  Hill 
Wks.  1837  XV.  113  As  servant  maids,  and  such  sort  of  folks. 
1880  MeKAV  Hist.  Kilmarnock  (ed.  4)  1  60  With  his  wife, 
eight  children,  and  a  servant-maid  he  then  set  out  for  Lon- 
don. 1379  Poll-tax  W.  Riding  in  Yorks.  Archxol.  Jrnl. 
VI.  12  Robertus  *seruantman,  i 

of  Mr.  Metiers,,  .w 

POPE  Odyss.  iv.  906 

labours  of  the  day  refr 
Nat*  (1834)  I.   128  A  'servant  wench  in   London.    x8ia 


ing  i 

,  iiijrf 

17  The  wife  of  Mr.  Metiers,,  .was  murdered  by  her  servant 
man.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  iv.  906  Must  my  *servant  train 
Th'  allotted  labours  of  the  day  refrain  ?  1768  TUCKER  Lt. 


SERVANT. 

Ann.  Reg.,  Citron.  37  The  servant-wench,  who  slept  in  the 
next  room.  1379  Poll-tax  IV.  Riding  in  Yorks.  Archxol. 
Jrnl.  VI.  23  Elena  *Seru.intwoman  iiijW.  1842  AITON  Do- 
ttiest. Econ.  (1857)  126  The  servant-women  in  the  manse  are 
nearly  unexceptionable. 

t  Se'rvant,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  seivant,  pr. 
pple.  of  setvir  to  SERVE  ;  cf.  SERVANT  sl>.]  Serv- 
ing, ministering ;  serviceable,  useful ;  servant-like. 

1531  TINDALE  Exp.  John  (1537)  6  They..haue  promysed 
. .  to  waxe  euer  lower  and  lower,  and  euery  daye  more  seruaiu 
then  another.  1614-15  BOYS  Wks.  (1629)  758  He  that  in 
Christs  Church  is  most  suruant  is  the  greatest,  and  he  that 
is  most  lordly  the  least. 

t  Se'rvant,  v.  06s.  rare.     [f.  SERVANT  rf.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  in  subjection  to. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  ii.  89  My  affaires  Are  Seruanted  to 
others. 

2.  pa.  pple.  Provided  with  a  servant. 

1631  J.  DONE  Polydoron  (1650)  133  Hee  is  ill  servanted 
that  hears  his  inayde  hefoie  lice  sees  her. 

3.  intr.   'Jo  servant  it,  to  act  as  a  servant. 
16568.  H.  Golden  Law 68  He  mated,  .not only  his  Master, 

but  his  Masters  also, . .  by  servanting  it  to  them  all  in  his 
administrations  and  services,  .for  their  good. 

Servantdom  (s5-ivanulom).  [f.  SERVANT  sli.  + 
-noil.]  Servants  as  a  class. 

1883  T.  WRIGHT  in  iqlhCciif.  Feb.  285  The  point  of  the  say- 
ing, '  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet '  extends  in  practice  to 
all  scrvant-dom.  1884  MRS.  BANKS  Sybilla.  III.  8S  Mrs. 
Price  was  holding  forth  on  the  subject  of  servantdom. 

II  Servaiite  (servant).  [F.  servantc  side  table.] 
An  extra  table  or  concealed  shelf  used  in  conjuring. 

1872  Routledge's  Ev.  Kay's  Ann.  344/1  The  servante,  or 
hidden  shelf.  1878  tr.  IlmidMs  Seer.  Conjuring  66  The 
fitndtn  or  servante,  as  it  is  now  more  generally  called. 

t Se-rvantess.  Ots.rarr*.  [f. SERVANT sl>.  + 
-ESS  '.]  A  female  servant. 

1388  WycLip  Gen.  xvi.  2  Entre  thou  to  my  seruantesse. 
Ibid,  xxxii.  22  He  took  hise  twei  wyues,  and  so  many 
seruantessis.  .and  passide  the  forlhe  of  Jaboth. 

Servant-girl.     A  young  female  servant. 

1834  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  10  The  very  servant-girls  wear 
bustles.  1853  Punch  XXIV.  98/1  Setvant  Gal. ..I  a'int  a 
going  to  stop  in  sarvice  no  longer. 

attrio.  1894  Miss  E.  L.  BANKS  Campaigns  Curios.  15, 
I  sat  down  on  the  hat-rack  in  orthodox  servant-girl  fashion. 

Hence  Servantgirldom,  Servantgirlism. 

1853  Punch  XXIV.  98/1  Servantgalism ;  or,  what's  to  be- 
come of  the  missuses  ?  1896  Daily  News  6  Apr.  3/4  The 
Sunday  afternoon  attire  of  servant  girldom  in  the  East-end. 

Servantless  (sauvantles),  a.  [-LESS.]  Having 
no  servant  (in  various  senses  of  the  sb.). 

1669  COKAINE  Poems  158  One  of  less  beauty  and . .  Servant- 
less,  sooner  should  my  heart  command.  1883  STEVENSON 
Silverado  Stj.  (1895)  II.  306  We  must  go  to  our  mountain 
servantless.  1889  G.  GISSING  Nether  World  III.  xiii.  295 
Bessie  was  just  now  servantless. 

t  Se-rvantly,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SERVANT  j*.  +  -LY!.] 
Having  the  qualities  appropriate  to  a  servant. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bttllinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  259  b,  He  would 
therfore  haue  worshipped  and  honoured  the  Angel  wyth 
seruauntly  worshyppe  as  they  terme  it  [dulia],  a  1603  T. 
CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  78  You  call  the 
Pope  the  most  seruantlie  seruant  of  the  Church. 

Se'rvantry.  rare.  [f.  SERVANT  sb.  +  -BY.]  The 
servants  of  a  household  or  estate  considered  col- 
lectively. 

1860  W.  H.  RUSSEU,  Diary  India  II.  205  The  male  ser. 
vantry  summoned  to  do  homage  by  the  blast  of  the  cows* 
horns.  1891  HARDY  Tea  v,  It  was  evidently  the  gentle, 
man's  wish  not  to  be  disturbed ..  by  the  servantry, 

Servautship  (sauvantjip).  [f.  SERVANT  sb.  + 
-SHIP.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  servant. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Con/ut.  Fain.  LOT.*  b  i  b,  Supposed 
euen  so  that  his  seruaunt  (that  is  his  seruauntship  out  of  the 
law)  should  be  his  heire.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut. 
Ixiv.  391  That  seruantship  bare  no  swayin  him  by  the  space 
of  those  fortie  dayes.  1776-80  BENTHAM  fntrod.  Princ. 
Mor.  «V  Legisl.  xvl.  (1789)  263  Usurpation  of  servantship 
(coincides]  with  usurpation  of  mastership.  1803  JANE  PORTER 
Tliaddeus  xxi,  I  suppose  the  appellation  mistress  put  her 
in  mind  of  her  ci-devant  servantship.  1876  BATHGATE  Deep 
Things  v.  87  Any  man  who  treated  his  neighbour,  either  in 
servantship  or  mastership,  as  he  should  be  treated. 

t  Serva'tion.  06s. rare—1.  [a.&.i,.servdti6n<:tii, 
n.  of  action  f.  servare  to  preserve.]  Preservation. 

1521  WOLSEY  Let.  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1733)  I.  1.32  For 
the  Servation  of  themselves,  and  Surety  of  their  Goods. 

t  Serva'tor.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  L.  seruiitor, 
{,  L.  servare  to  preserve.]  A  preserver. 

1503  ARNOLDS  Chron.  60  b/i  Abdalazys  Soldan  of  babilun 
. .  seruator  and  defensor  of  the  lordes  of  assia. 

Servator^e,  servatour,  erron.  ff.  SEKVITOR. 
t  Se'rvatory.  Obs.     [ad.  med.L.  servatorium 
magazine,  f.  L.  servare  to  preserve:  see  -ORY1.] 

1.  A  reservoir  or  tank  for  water. 

c  1450  Godstffiv  Keg.  301  The  cowrte,  and  all  the  bildyngis, 
with  the  gardeyne,  and  scruatory. 

2.  A  safeguard,  preservative  (see  <juot.). 

1613  PUHCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  141  Their  Phylacteries  or 
Seruatories,  _Defensiues . .  (so  the  word  signifieth)..they  vsed 
as  Preseruatiues,  or  Remembrancers  of  the  law. 

Servatour,  variant  of  SERVITEB  Sc. 

t  Serve,  sb.1  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  syrfe  wk.  fem.  :— 
prehistoric  *surtjon-t  a.  popular  L.  *sorbea,  f. 
sor/i-us  SERVICE  2.] 

1.  —  SERVICE  2. 

940  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  II.  490  Of  wulfa  Ica^e  to  cawel 
dene,  of  cawel  dene  to  ba;[v  syrfaii.  c  1440  I'allaii.  an  Huib. 
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it.  227  In  lane,  in  ffeueryeer  and  Marche  in  coold  Erthe, 
October  and  Nouember  in  hoot  Erthe,  is  settyng  of  seruys 
nobul  hold.  Ibid.  in.  877  In  serue  &  peche,  in  plane  & 
populer,  In  wilous  may  this  melis  graffid  be. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  service-tree, 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  \\.  n.  i.  92  Nuts,  Medlcrs, 
Serues,  &c. 

Serve  (s5.iv),  sb.~    [f.  SERVE  z;.i] 

1 1.  ?  Service,  adoration.  Obs.  rare-1. 

c  1440  Rel,  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  73  pou  gyfle  me  grace 
the  serue  to  paye. 

2.    7'ennis.  An  act  of  serving,  a  service. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  264/2  (Tennis)  Serve,  is  the  fust 
casting  out  of  the  Ball  upon  the  Pent-House,  for  him  on  the 
contrary  side  to  strike  at.  1905  Westm.  Gaz.  17  Mar.  3/1 
This  is  the  serve,  and  to  he  a  good  one  it  has  to  come  off 
the  wall  into  the  right  court.  The  serve  is  then  taken  by 
one  of  the  opposing  party.  1909  Ibid.  7  Aug.  2/1  He  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  bowlers  who  have  applied  to 
cricket  the  American  serve  at  tennis. 

t  Serve,  sb$    Obs.  rare~l.     [a.  F,  serve  (:— L. 
servo),  fern,  of  serf  SERF.]     A  female  slave. 
1480  CAXTON  OviiFsUh't.  xi.  v,  And  helde  her  as  hys  serve 

6  paramour. 

Serve  (s5.iv),  v.1  Forms:  a.  2-3  (Ormin} 
serrfenn,  serrvenn,  3  servie,  sarvi,  3-4  servi, 
2-5  serven,  3-5  servy,  3-6  serf,  3-5,  7  serfe,  3, 
5-9  (now  vulgar]  sarve,  4  servin,  4-7  Sc.  serwe,  5 
cervyn,  servyn(ne,  5-6  St.  serff,  (6  .5V.  scherve, 

7  searve,  searfe,  serv),  2-  serve.     £.  3  sarevy, 
5  seryf(f,  -iff,  serof,  serryff,  sarif,  -yf,  sarofo. 
7.  Sc.  and  dial.  5,  6,  S  ser,  5-6,  9  sar,  5,  S-  aair ; 
9  sarrow,  sarra  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.),     [a.  OF. 
(and  F.)  serv-tr:—L.  servire  to  be  a  servant  or 
slave,  to  serve,  f.  serv-us  slave,  servant.     Cf.  Pr. 
servir,  sirvir^  Sp.,  Pg.  servir,  It.  servire. 

In  Latin  the  verb  was  intransitive,  often  followed  by  a 
dative.  In  Fr.  (as  other  Rom.  langs.)  the  intransitive  UM: 
has  remained,  but  by_  the  side  of  it  there  has  been  from  an 
early  period  a  transitive  use,  resulting  from  the  conversion 
of  the  indirect  into  a  direct  object.  In  ME.  both  uses  were 
common  ;  in  mod.Eng.  the  vb.  is  felt  as  primarily  transitive, 
the  intransitive  senses  which  survive  having  blended  with 
the  absolute  uses.] 

I.  To  be  a  servant  (to),  render  service  (to). 

1.  intr.  To  be  a  servant ;  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  servant. 

1303  R.  HRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  835  pe  seruyng  man,  bat 
seruyb  yn  be  }ere.  1338  —  Chrcn,  (1810)  33  Whilom  he 
serued  in  his  panterie.  c  1400  Rule  ^  J>7.  Z»V«t'/  (prose) 
xxxv.  26  I>e  vassels  bat  tay  serue  wid  [orijj.  ~vasa  niinisterii 
sni\.  1591  SHAK.S.  Two  Gent.  in.  i.  270  She  is  her  Masters 
maid,  and  serues  for  wages,  c  1655  MILTON  Santi.,  '  When 
/consider',  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  waite. 
1667  —  P.L.  i.  263  Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  then  serve  in 
Heav'n.  1664  R.  COUKISGTON  Prov.  in  Youths  Bchav.  n. 
200  He  that  serves  well  needs  not  fear  to  ask,  his  wages. 
1729  SWIFT  Direct.  Serv.,  Cook  (1745)  37  Whether  you  serve 
in  Town  or  Country.  1764  BURN  Poor  Laws  215  From  the 
highest  subject  to  the  lowest,  no  man  chuses  to  serve  for 
nothing.  1800  WORDSW.  Farmer  Tilsbnry  Vale  50  All 
trades,  as  need  was,  did  old  Adam  assume, — Served  as  j 
stable-boy,  errand-boy,  porter,  and  groom.  1859  TENNYSON  j 
Enid  453  The  men  who  served  About  my  person.  1894 
BARING-UOULD  Deserts  S.  France  II.  246  He  served  some  : 
time  as  a  waiter  in  an  eating-house. 

•j-  b.  To  be  a  slave  or  bondman  ;  to  be  in  bond- 
age ;  to  labour  as  a  bondman.  Also  with  cognate 
object.  (A  latinism.)  Obs. 

138*  WYCLIF  Isa.  xiv.  3  Thin  harde  seruage,  that  thou 
bclorn  seruedist.  1382  —  Gal.  iv.  3  So  and  we,  whanne  we 
weren  litile,  weren  seruynge  [1388  we  seruedenj  vndir  the 
elementis  of  the  world.  1611  UIBLE  Exod.  i.  13  The  Egyp- 
tians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serue  with  rigour. 
lbid,t  Ezek.  xxix.  18  Nebuchad-rezzar.  .caused  his  arrnie  to 
serue  a  great  seruice  against  Tyrus.  1671  MILTON  P.  R. 
in.  378-9  Serving  as  of  old  Thir  Fathers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  serv'd. 

2.  To  go  through  or  perform  a  term  of  service 
under  a  master.     Usu.  with  advb.  accus.  denoting 
the   period,   as  to  serve  one's  tintet   to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  (to  a  trade,  etc.).     Also  with  out. 

(1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxix.  20  Thanne  Jacob  serued  for 
Rachel  seuen  jeer.]  1561  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford 
293  He  served  his  apprentycehode.  1562-3  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  4 
8  21  To  serve  as  Apprentice.,  to  any  suche  Arte  Misteryeor 
Manuell  Occupacion.  c  1570  Sabarton's  Alarum  in  B.  L. 


Ball,  <$•  Broadsides  (1867)  118  If  euer  warlike  wighte  Hath 
serued  his  time  in  vaine.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  vi.  187  (Qo.) 
Serue  by  indenture  to  the  common  hang-man.  1700  S.  L.  tr. 
l-'ryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind,  no  Those  who  had  served  out  their 
lime  [sc.  as  soldiers].  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  \.  iv. 
Lewis  Baboon  had  taken  up  the  Trade  of  Clothier  and 
Draper,  without  serving  his  Time,  or  purchasing  his  Free- 
dom.  1835  App.  Minnie.  Corpor.  Rep.  111.  1667  A  person 
bound  to  a  free  mariner . .  for  seven  years,  and  having  served 
during  that  period.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an.Fair  Ivii,  Hav- 
ing  served  his  full  time  in  India,  .he  was  free  to  come  home 
and  stay  with  a  good  pension.  1863  A',-/.  Sea  /• w Juries 
Comin.  (1865)  II.  418/1, 1  served  my  time  to  trawling. 

kjV' 

«553  R-  ASCHAM  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camdcn)  16  Som  reason 
I  have,  to  be  made  free  and  jorr.eyman  in  lernyng,  whan  I 
have  allready  served  put  three  prentyships  at  Cambrice.  1593 
SHAKS.  Rich  //,  i.  iii.  271  (Qo.)  Must  I  not  serue  a  long  ap- 
prentishoodTo  forrcine  passages,  1603  DEKKER,  etc.  Patient 
Grissittiv.  ii.  2 132  When  a  quarrel!  enters  into  a  trade,  it  serues 
seauenyeares  before  it  be  free.  i648[seePRENTicEHOOD].  1685 
DKVDEN  Albion  4-  Alb.  Pref.  (b)  2  As  if  I  had  not  serv'd  out 
mv  time  in  Poetry,  but  was  bound  'Prentice  to  some  doggrel 
Rhymer.  1693  Hum.  Town  107  Some  old  nonsensical  Trans- 
lationi  which  have  serv'd  a  Patriarch's  a£e  to  the  Library  of 
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Moore-fields.     1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Kev.  I.  iv.  iii,  Or  shall  we 
say:  Insurrection  has  now  served  its  Apprenticeship. 

C.  trans.  To  go  through,  work  out  (a  term  of 
imprisonment,  a  penal  sentence).  Also  with  out* 
Also  ellipt.  to  serve  time  and  simply  to  serve. 

1873  GREENWOOD  In  Strange  Comp.  57  One  lad . .  laid  claim 
to  have  'served'  both  in  Maidstone  gaol  and  the  prison  at 
WandswoTtb.  Ibid.  288  The  virago  who  has  just  'served  ' 
three  months  for  a  murderous  assault.  1885  Encycl.  Brit. 
XIX,  756/2  The  obligation  to  return  to  a  convict  prison  to 
serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  penal  servitude.  1886 
Science  24  Sept.  287  Every  unfortunate  or  miscreant  who 
has  once  '  served  time  '. 

3.  To  be  a  servant  to  ;  to  work  for,  be  employed 
in  the  personal  service  of  (a  master  or  mistress). 

In  the  early  instances  the  obj.  may  possibly  be  dative. 

aizz$  Ancr,  R.  422  Helped  mid  ower  owune  swinke, .. 
to  schruden  ou  suluen  and  f?eo  |»et  ou  ^erueS.  c  1250  Gen.  fy 
Ex,  1670  Ic  sal,  for  rachel,  Sernun  fte  >L-ueue  winter  we  I. 
c  1325  Chron.  Kiitf.  518  in  Rit>on  Mctr.  Kom.  II.  291  That  on 
partie  he  [Alfred]  yef  hem  That  in  ys  court  serveden  hyin. 
1362  LANCL.  /'.  Pi.  A.  v.  115  Fur  sum  tyme  I  St-riR-ilc 
Simrae  atte  nuke,  And  was  hi.s  pliht  prenty*.  1584  COGAN 
Ila-i't-n  Health  \\.  17  IMautus . .  was  faine  for  Ins  lining  to 
burue  a  baker.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  in.  v.  54  A  (ientle- 
iiia.ii  that  si-rues  the  Count.  1611  BIBLE  Exod.  xxi.  6  lii^ 
master  shall  boare  his  care  through  with  an  aule,  and  he 
.sliall  .senie  him  for  euer.  1661  in  i2///  Rej>.  Hist.  MSS. 
CoJiint.  App.  v.  6  Gervise  Lucas  served  George  Earle  of 
Rutland  as  gentleman  of  his  horse  some  jx-arus.  1740  \i  \)\. 
FOK]  Mrs.  C/ir.  Davits  (1741)  10  Richard  Wtkh,  a  yunn^ 
Fellow  who  had  served  my  Aunt.  1819  SCOTT  fvanhoc 
xxxvii,  My  two  brellircn,  who  serve  the  rich  Rabbi.  1828 
J.  WILSON  AVtY.  Ambr.  Wks.  1856  II.  49  That  is  tlie  lot  o' 
the  puirest  herd  callant,  wha,  ha'in  na  pawrents,  is  glad  to 
sair  a  hard  master,  wilhooten  ony  wage. 

b.  fig.  To   be   the  slave  of  (sin,    one's   lower 
|    nature,  etc.).   Obs.  or  arch. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  3  It  is  the  cuppe  whom  he  serveth. 
c  1400  Pcty  Job  in  26  l'ol.  Poems  127,  I  seruyd  syn,  and  was 
1     hys  knaue.     1535  CoVERDALE  Tit.  iii.  3  For  we  otire  selues 
j    also  were.. seruynge  luster  [1382  WVCL.  seruynge  todtsyri*,]. 
1542  UDALI.  Erasm.  Ap^pk.  135  Suche  persones  as  berven 
,    onely  the  throte  &  the  bealye. 

C.  rarely  of  a  beast  made  to  work  for  his  master. 
1692  R.  L'EsTKANCE  Fables  ccviii.  178  A  Certain  Ass  that 
serv'd  a  Gard'ner. 

d.  To  work  for  (a  body  of  persons,  a  company) 
as  a  paid  servant. 

1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  8  His  retirement  from 
public  duty  on  account  of  failing  health,  .called  forth,  .a 
deserved  tribute  of  acknowledgment  from  those  whom  he 
had  long  faithfully  and  ably  served.  1876  GLADSTONE  Glean. 
(i87<j)  II.  296  Another  term  of  four  years  brought  him  back, 
the  least  Indian.. of  all  the  civilians  who  had  ever  served 
the  Company. 

4.  To  attend  upon  (as  a  servant  docs) ;  to  wait 
upon,  minister  to  the  comfort  of. 

ciaso  Oivtff  N.  1579  pat  gode  wif.  .serue^  [Jesus  MS. 
sarue^]  him  to  bedde  &  to  bordc  mid  faire  dede  &  faire 
worde.  c  1275  Passion  our  Lord  40  in  O.  E.  Misc.  38  And 
t>er  comen  engles  hym  to  seruy.  a  1300  Floriz  fy  fil.  978 
(Hausknecht),  Ehc  moretid  t>er  moste  come  Two  maideno 
ut  of  hire  bure,  To  serven  him  up  in  be  ture.  ti  1300  Cur- 
sor M.  20120  To  fere  and  seke  ai  did  scho  bole,  And  serued 
taim  till  hand  and  fote.  c  1450  Hferlin  xiv.  225  Whan  the 
kynges  doughter  hadde  serued  the  thre  kynges,  than  she 
serued  hir  fader.  1617  MORYSON  ftin.  i.  251  He  presently 
fell  sicke,  and  not  able  to  serve  himselfe,  could  not.. doe 
me  any  service.  1794  [see  GRANNY  2].  1853  THACKERAY 
Esmond  HI.  iii,  His  health  was  still  shattered  ;  and  he  look 
a  lodging  near  to  his  mistresses,  at  Kensington,  glad  enough 
to  be  served  by  them.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  379  The  good 
house.. Endures  not  that  her  guest  should  serve  himself. 

/3.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  80  What  is  he  bis  at  syttis  alt 
supper  &  I  holde  candell  vnto  and  dure  such  serves?  what 
am  I  bat  I  sulde  seryff  hym  bis  ?  c  1450  St.  Cuth&ert  (Sur- 
tees)  4347  All  hot  he  and  his  wyfe,  And  a  seruand  bairn  to 
sarofe. 

b.   To  be  (well  or  Ut}  served.     (Cf.  branch  V.) 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  I.  32  The  common 
price  of  the  Bagnio,  is  two  Aspres  to  the  Rlaster ;  and  they 
who  would  be  well  served,  give  as  much  to  the  Man.  1779 
WARNER  in  Jesse  Selivyii  fy  Contewp.  (1844)  IV.  283  Never 
were  people  worse  served  by  the  post,  than  we  are  in  this 
country.  1858  LONGF.  M.  Standish  i,  Serve  yourself,  would 
you  be  well  served,  is  an  excellent  adage.  1869  Miss  ALCOTT 
Cd.  If^ivt's  i,  The  mistress  of  a  house,  however  splendid, 
should  know  how  work  ought  to  be  done,  if  she  wishes  to 
be  well  and  honestly  served. 

5.  To  assist  (a  priest)  at  (or  f  to~]  mass  as  server. 
Also  absol.,  to  act  as  server.    Also  to  serve  mass 
(  -  F.  servir  la  messe). 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  vr.  12  'Canstow  seruen,*  he  seide 
'oj>er  syngen  in  a  churche.'  1595  in  J.  H.  Pollen  Acts 
Eng.  Martyrs  vi.  (1892)  108  It  was  proved  he  had  served  a 
priest  to  Mass  some  three  days  before  this  happened.  1667 
in  Catk.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  III.  62  There  was  nothing  more 
gratefull  vnto  him  then  to  serue  Masse,  nor  any  more  wel- 
come to  the  Priest  he  serued.  1706  J.  STEVENS  Sp.  Dict.y 
Misstirio,  or  Missero,  a  Boy  that  serves  at  Mass.  1753 
CHALLONER  Cath.  Ckr.  Instr.  153  [The]  Acolyth,  whose 
Function  is  to  serve  at  Mass.  1844  A.  P.  DE  LISLE  in  E. 
Purcell  Life  (1900)  I.  122  Arno  and  Everard  served  the 
Mass.  1889  PATER  G.  de  Latonr  (189*)  39  At  the  great 
ecclesiastical  seasons  . ,  Gaston  and  his  fellows  '  served  * 
Monseigneur. 

6.  (In  the  earliest  use,  with  obj.  in  dative.)     To 
be  (officially)  a  servant  of  (God,  a  heathen  deity) ; 
to  take  official  part  in  the  worship  of. 

cii7S  in  Assmann  Ags.  Horn.  118/2  He  sealde . .  oSerne 
del  pacm  be  gode  ane  seruedaen  [OE.  orig.  beowodonj. 
c  1200  ORMIN  615  Annd  illc  an  hird  wel  wisste  inoh  Whillc 
loll  badd  hise  prestess  1  Godess  lemmple  serrfenn  Godd. 
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1819  SHELI.EY  Cenci  n.  ii.  76  A  pries;,  who  has  forsworn  the 
God  he  serves. 

fb.   intr.  To  officiate  as  a  minister  of  God,  to 
perform  divine  service.   Obs. 

ci2oo  ORMIN  506  patt  illc  an  shollde  witenn  wel  Whillc 
lott  himiu  shollde  re$3senn,  To  cumenn  inntill  3errsal£em, 
To  serrvenn  i  be  temmple.  c  1150  Gen.  <$-  Ex,  3634  Aaron 
blssop,  ooere  of  Sat  kin,  Sette  he  hem  for  to  seruen  €or-in. 
a  1330  Rouland  $  V-  358  Wi]?  an  hundred  chanouns  &  her 
priour,..For  to  serni  bere.  4:1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III. 
346  5if  Apobtlis  weren  now  alyve,  and  sawen  bus  preestis 
serve  in  be  Chirche.  1435  in  Lamg  Charters  (1899)  30 
[Granting  to  thej  Lady  Awter  offthe  parisshe  kyrk  of  North 
Berwyk  and  tyll  Schir  Andrew  Ferour  thare  serwand.  1537 
[see  CLKRK  sb.  a],  1568  Peebles  Burgh  Rec.  (1872)  74  Being 
found  qualifiit  to  serf  and  mak  mimstratioun  in  the  kirk  of 
God.  1691  Gallic  Notitia  68  There  are  eight  Chaplains 
that  serve  quarterly.  .Who  are  to  say  every  day  (excepting 
the  High-Mass  dayes)  a  low  Mass  before  the  King. 

7.  f  a.  trans.  To  worship  (God,  a  deity)  with 
religious  rites;  to  offer  praise  and  prayer  to,  give 
divine  honour  to.  Obs, 

a  1300  X  Commandm.  26  in  E.  E.  P,  (1862)  16  Sundai  wel 
bat  ;e  holde,  to  serue  god  bilk  dai  wis  bobe  ?ung  and  eke 
olde.  1340  Aycnb.  225  Ine  holy  stede-.bet  bye^  apropred 
uor  god  to  bidde  and  hym  seruy.  c  1450  Mirk's  festial  ii. 
6  pe  whech  dey  ?e  schull  come  to  be  chyrch  to  ^erue  God, 
and  forto  worschip  the  holy  apostoll  for  be  special  1  uertues 
bat  he  hade.  1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of  Epigr.  8  l'ir-t 
serud  on  knees,  the  Maiestie  deuine.  1587  GOLDING  De 
Moruay  xxiii.  (1617)  377  The  Spirits  which  were  serued  in 
Slockesand  linages.  .were  vncleane  and  mischieuous  Spirits. 
a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  17  Oct.  1686,  Shewing  the  co.stome  of 
the  primitive  Saints  in  serving  God  with  Hymns.  1702 
LUTTKELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  V.  221,  500  protestants  in  Lan- 
guedock  met  in  a  wood  to  serve  God. 

b.  To  render  habitual  obedience  to,  to  do  the 
will  of  (God,  a  heathen  deity,  Satan). 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  81  Hu  me  sulde  godalmihti  serue  and 
his  wille  wurche  in  or5e.  c  1200  Vices  -y  Virtues  43  Do  oe 
oese  swikele  woreld  habbe8  forlaten  And  serui6  ure  drihten 
on  religiun.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cotisc.  1080-1  pas  bat  be 
world  serves  and  loves,  Serves  be  devel.  1340-70  Alex.  <y 
Dind.  632  3e.. serue  sory  idolus  bat  }ou  in  sinne  brynge. 
c  1400  Rule  of  St.  Benet  (prose)  Prol.  i  To  seryf  our 
lorde  lesu  criste.  1435  MISVN  Fire  of  Lo^'e  i.  v.  10  God 
with-outen  doutte  we  lufe  11031,  forsoth  hym  not  sarifand. 
1490  CAXION  Eneydos  iv.  19,  I  swere  to  the,  by  the  goddis 
whom  thou  seruest.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxlviii.  14  The 
children  of  Israel,  euen  the  people  that  serueth  him.  1566 
PAINTER  Pal  Pleas,  i.  Ivi.  (1890)  II.  89  Now  make  accompt 
of  your  pilgrimage  here,  and  serue  no  more  such  Sainctes. 
1597  in  Spalding  Club  Misc.  (1841)  I.  157  The  Devill  thy 
maister,  quhome  thow  seruis.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  iv.  v, 
130  Sure,  one  of  you  do's  not  serue  heauen  well,  that  you 
are  so  cross'd.  c  1655  MILTON  Sonnet, '  When  I  consider*  n 
Who  best  Bear  his  milde  yoak,  they  serve  him  best.  1810 
S.  GREEN  Reformist  I.  186,  I  did  not  think  that  London 
was  yet  such  a  sink  of  depravity,  as  to  openly  serve  God 
and  Satan  on  the  same  day.  1850-1  LONGF.  Gold.  Leg.  ii, 
For  a  whole  century  Had  he  been  there,  Serving  God  in 
prayer. 

8.  To  render  obedience  and  service  to,  to  fulfil 
one's  duty  to  (a  feudal  superior,  a  sovereign). 

ci27S  LAY.  4855  He  saruede  [earlier  version  herde]  ban 
kinge  mid  halle  his  mihte.  13..  Gny  \Variv.  123  His  lord 
he  serued  treweliche  In  al  bing  manschipeliche.  1362  LANGL. 
P.  PL  A.  in.  203  Hit  bicomeb  For  a  kyng..To  ?iue  meede 
to  men  bat  mekeliche  him  seruen.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  I. 
397  We  serff  a  lord;  thir  fysche  sail  till  him  gang.  1528 
ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  92  To  serve  the  kynge  in  warre  and 
peace.  16x1  BIBLE  Gen.  xiv.  ^  Twelue  yeeres  they  serued 
Chedorlaomer,  and  in  the  thirteenth  yeere  they  rebelled. 
1763  H.  WALPOLE  in  Lett.  C'tess  Suffolk  (1824)  II.  299 
Serving  a  tyrant,  who  does  not  allow  me  many  holiday- 
minutes,  I  am  forced  to  seize  the  first  that  offer.  1830 
D'ISRAELI  Chas.  /,  III.  viii.  164  Northumberland  was  serv. 
ing  a  master  for  whose  service  he  felt  no  zeal. 

f  b.  inlr.  Of  land :  To  pay  feudal  service  to 
a  lord.  [tr.  L.  serving  Obs. 

1652  NEEDHAM  tr.  Seldens  Mare  Cl.  272  At  Excester  when 
hee  [the  King]  made  any  Expedition  by  Land  or  by  Sea, 
this  Citie  served  after  the  rate  of  V.  Hides  of  Land. 

•f-  c.  trans.  To  be  obedient  to  (parents).   01$. 
c  1200  ORMIN  9072  To  cwemenn   ure  faderr   wel   &  urc 
moderr    babe,   To   lutenn   hemm,    to   lefftenn   hemm,    To 
serrfenn  hemm  well  serrne. 

d.  To  be  the  '  servant*  or  lover  of  (a  lady). 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Troilus  iv.  448  But  as  hir  man  I  wol  ay 
live  and  sterve,  And  never  other  creature  serve.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  I.  160  Mi  ladi  that  I  serve.  1562  A.  BROOKE 
Romeus  $  luliet  78  What  booteth  me  to  loue  and  serue  a 
fell  vnthankfull  one?  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  vii.  53  That 
gentle  Lady,  whom  I  loue  and  serue.  1611  SIR  W  MUKE 
Misc.  P,t  Elegie  24  Still  sail  I  hir  adoir  and  serwe.  1781 
COWPER  Anti-Thelyph.  119  Can  he  that  serves  the  Fair  do 
less?  1819  BYRON  To  Murray  29  June,  A  Neapolitan 
Prince.,  serves  the  wife  of  the  Gonfaloniere. 

f  9.  intr.  (with  const.).  To  render  service  or 
obedience  /<?,  unto  (God,  Satan,  a  feudal  lord, 
etc. :  see  7,  8).  Obs. 

a  1300  E.  £.  Psalter  xcix.  i  Serues  to  lauerd  in  fainenes 
[Vulg.  servile  Domino  in.  laetitia\.  a  1340  HAMroLE/'jaM-r 
Cant.  504  Alt  vnrightwismen,  bat  seruys  till  be  deuyll  as  his 
trew  knyghtis.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Trail,  i.  458  Good  goodly, 
to  whom  serve  I  and  laboure  As  I  best  can.  1375  BARBOUK 
Bruce  i.  436  For  be  Ay  lely  has  serwyt  to  me,  1382  WYCLIF 
Heb.  viii.  5  The  whiche  seruen  to  [i6n  Who  serue  vnto] 
the  saumpler  and  schadewe  of  heuenly  thingis.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  I.  322  And  thus  thi  will  is  cause  of  Sinne,  And  is  thi 
lord,  to  whom  thou  servest.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  II.  viii.  i 
But  O  th*  exceeding  grace  Of  highest  God,  that  loues  his 
creatures  so.. That  blessed  Angels  he  sends  to  and  fro,  To 
serue  to  wicked  man,  to  serue  bis  wicked  foe. 

flO.  trans.  To  obey  (a  person's  will)  :  to  fulfil, 
execute  ^a  command,  etc.). 


1310  St.  Brendan  (Balz)  24  per  he  mi)te  alone  be  to  servy 
godes  wille.  13..  Coer  de  L.  1180  Gretes  wel,.  .Bothe  niyn 
erchebysschopys  tway,  And  so  ye  doo  the  chaunceler,  To 
serve  the  lettre  in  all  maner,  In  no  maner  the  lettre  fayle. 
a  1400-50  \Vars  Alex,  2410  pat  bai  with*sitt  suld  his  sa^es  & 
serue  no$t  his  pistill.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxii.  244  And 
thus  rennethe  on  to  other.. tille  the  Emperours  entent  be 
served.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  x.  lix.  (1612)  262  The  King 
commands  he  there  be  slaine,  Which  Warrant  did  Banaiah 
serue.  a  1639  SIR  H.  WOTTON  Char.  Happy  Life  2  How 
happy  is  he  born  and  taught,  That  serveth  not  an  others 
will  ?  1822  SHELLEY  With  Guitar  34  Ariel  still  Has  tracked 
your  steps,  and  served  your  will. 

b.  To  gratify,  furnish  means  for  satisfying  (de- 
sire) ;  to  minister  to,  satisfy  (one's  need). 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  23  For  bot  his  lust  be  fully  served, 
Ther  hath  no  wint  his  thonk  deserved.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  Ixxxiv.  21  Sic  is  thair  weird,  thairfoir  quha  sould 
thame  wyte  To  serue  thair  beistlie  lust  and  appatite.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholuy's  Voy.  iv.  xxxvi.  159  To  serue 
their  insatiable  and  damnable  auarice.  1597  SHAKS.  Lover's 
Compl.  135  Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  gette  To 
serue  their  eies.  1605  —  Lear  in.  iv.  89  A  Seruingman.. 
that  teru'd  the  Lust  of  my  Mistrib  heart.  1697  PKIDEAVX 
Mahomet  (1716)  131  It  appears  how  much  be  made  his  Im- 
posture serve  his  Lust.  1715  POPE  Iliad  in.  374  May  all 
their  Consorts  serve  promiscuous  Lust !  1784  COWPER  Task 
n.  1^8  The  very  elements,  though  each  be  meant  The  minis- 
ter of  man,  to  serve  his  wants,  Conspire  against  him. 

c.  To  comply  with  the  request  of  (a  person) ;  to 
fulfil  the  wishes  of,  give  (one)  his  wish. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1685  Quod  Alexander  belyue, 'all 
bis  I  graunt,  And  els  any  othire  tiling  aske  &:  be  serued '. 
1500-20  DUNHAR  Poems-xx\\.  31  Quhen  seruit  is  all  vdirman, 
. .  Na  thing  I  get,  na  conquest  than. 
fd.  ?  To  give  way  to  (the  sea).  Obs.  rarf^. 
1614  GORGES  Lucan  v.  200  To  guide  the  helme  the  maisier 
dreads  :  To  port,  to  weare,  or  serue  the  seas,  The  labouring 
ship  he  cannot  ease  [v.  645-6  nescitque  magister  Quam 
frangat,  cui  cedat  aquae]. 

11.  To  serve  the  time  :  to  shape  one's  conduct  in 
self-interested  conformity  to  the  views  that  happen 
to  be  in  favour  at  the  time.     [L.  tempori  servire.] 
Cf.  TIMESERVING. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  441  Those,  whome  it  best 
became  to  remeadye  it,  partlye  wincked  therat,  partly  seru- 
ing  the  time  [orig.  obsecwidantes  tt'nipori\  had  a  respect 
more  to  their  priuate  commoditye.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol. 
i.  i.  §  i  Who  thinke  that  herein  we  serue  the  time,  and 
speake  in  fauour  of  the  present  state,  because  thereby  we 
eyther  holde  or  seeke  preferment.  1604  R.  CAWDKEY  Table 
Alpk.  (1613),  Temporise^  to  serve  the  time.  18*3  BYRON 
Juan  xin.  xviii,  Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve 
it.  1853  TENNYSON  Ode  Death  Wellington  179  Who  never 
sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour. 

12.  To  render  active  service  to  (a  king  or  com- 
mnnder)  in  the  army  or  navy;   to  fight  for,  *to 
obey  in  military  actions  *  (J.). 

1518  SIR  J.  STILE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  nt.  I.  193  For 
otherwise  he  [the  gunner]  wol  go  to  serve  the  King  of  Portu- 
gale.  1710  SWIFT  JrnL  to  Stella  18  Nov.,  He  had  two 
hundred  thousand  men  ready  to  serve  her  [sc.  the  queen]  in 
the  war.  1764  BURN  Poor  Laws  179  Let  them  be  forced  to 
serve  the  king  in  his  fleet.  1786  BURNS  Ep.  to  J.  Ranldne 
vi,  I'd  better  gaen  an'  sair't  the  king,  At  Bunker's  hill. 
1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  i,  I  have  learned  to  be  dangerous  upon 
points  of  honour  ever  since  I  served  the  Spaniard.  1887 
A.  E.  Hot'SMAN  Shropsh.Lad  i,  We  pledge  in  peace  by  farm 
and  town  The  Queen  they  served  in  war. 

^Ib.  In  the  phrase  to  serve  ones  country  the 
meaning  of  the  vb.  fluctuates  between  *  to  labour 
for,  be  in  the  service  of*  and  '  to  benefit,  do  good 
offices  to  *  (see  16). 

1600  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess,  i.  iii.  Di,  He  serued  his 
country  for  his  countries  sake.  1651  HOBUES  Leviathan  n. 
xxviii.  166  Men  have  no  lawfull  remedy,  when  they  be  com- 
manded to  quit  their  private  businesse,  to  serve  the  pub- 
lique,  without  Reward,  or  Salary.  1671  MILTON  Samson 
564  To  what  can  I  be  useful,  wherein  serve  My  Nation. 
1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  v.  vi,  War-Minister  Narboniie 
..threatens.,  to  '  take  his  sword  ', .  .and  go  serve  his  country 
with  that.  1868  RUSKIN  Pol.  Econ.  Art  Add.  196  A 
labourer  serves  his  country  with  his  spade^  just  as  a  man  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  life  serves  it  with  his  sword,  pen,  or 
lancet.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  527  Those  who  serve 
their  country  ought  to  serve  without  receiving  gifts. 

13.  intr.  To  take  one's  part  in  war  under  a  sove- 
reign or  commander ;  to  be  a  soldier  or  man-of- 
war's-man.     Said  also  of  a  ship. 

1518  SIR  J.  STILE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  192 
The  said  master  George  gonner, . .  wol  not  in  no  wise  serve 
any  lenger  here.  1523  BP.  Fox  Ibid.  323  Souldyers.  .con- 
tynually  attendante  and  servinge  in  the  werre  uppon  the 
said  borders.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxix.  158  The 
Suddartis  swarfit,  and  said  they  wold  not  sar.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolay's  Voy.  I.  xvii.  igb,  [He]  sent  his 
gaily,  .to  serue  in  thewarres.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,iv.vii.  154 
Who  seru'st  thou  under?  Will*  Vnder  Captaine  Gower, 
my  Liege.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Commw.  (1603)  95 
The  lanizers,  who  serve  with  musket  tes  of  longer  and  bigger 
bore  then  those  of  the  germans.  1632  MASSINGKR  Maid  of 
Honour  \.  i,  You  are  Sr  A  knight  of  Malta,  and  as  I  have 
heard,  Have  serv'd  against  the  Turke.  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  26  Apr.  1689,  People  being  generally  disaffected  ..so 
that  the  sea  and  land  men  would  scarce  serve  without  com- 
pulsion. 1744  BIRCH  Life  Boyle  201  He.. then  went  to 
Scotland,  where  he  served  in  the  army  till  1655.  1840  MAC- 
AULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  301  In  1666,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,.. volunteered  to  serve  at  sea  against  the  Dutch. 
1855  G.  C.  LEWIS  Crcdib.  Roni.  Hist,  II.  298  Pay  had  been 
introduced,  in  order  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the 
citizens  to  serve.  1869  E.  A.  FARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3) 
268  The  84th  Regiment,  in  which  I  formerly  served. 

f  b.  Phr.  to  see  and  serve :  cf.  to  see  service 
(SERVICE  12  d).  Obs* 


\       1590  SIR  J.  SMYTHE  Disc.  Weapons  Ded.  i  b,  That  haue 
i    scene  and  serued  in  the  well  ordered  warres  of  Emperours 
!    or  Kings.    1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  vii.  84  I'ue  scene  my  selfe, 
and  seru'd  against  the  French. 

c.  To  be  employed  as  a  sailor  in  the  mercantile 
marine. 

1864  TENNYSON  En.  Arden  52  [He  hadj  served  a  year 
On  board  a  merchantman,  and  made  himself  Full  sailor. 
Ibid.  120  The  master  of  that  ship  Enoch  had  served  in. 

14.  trans.  To  perform  the  duties  of  (an  office, 
,    cure  of  souls,  etc.).     Also,  to  go  through  a  tenure 
'    of  (a  terminal  office). 

?  1404-8  26  Pol.  Poems  v.  46  Let  eche  man  serue  his  charge 
in  skylle.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxi.  97  The  ballance 
gois  vnevin,  That  thow  allace  to  serff  hes  kirkis  sevin.  1557 
in  Warden  Burgh  Laws  Dundee,  etc.  (1872)  335  Albeit  he 
hes  not  seruit  dewtie  in  all  poyntis  as  become  him  of  ye 
Craft.  1571  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  20  §  2  His  Curat..that  shall 

;  there  serve  the  Cure  for  hym.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M. 
n.  i.  281  They  do  you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft  vpon't.  Are 
there  not  men  in  your  Ward  sufficient  to  serue  it?  1711 

,  Act  \vAnne%  c.  14  (title)  For  exempting  Apothecaries  from 
serving  Parish  and  Ward-Offices.  1786  BURNS  To  Gavin 

,  Hamilton  >,  As  lief  then  I'd  have  then,  Your  clerkship  he 
should  -sair.  1894  G.  CHALMKRS  Caledonia  III.  n.  viii,  164 

,    A  Vicarage  was  established  for  serving   the  Cure.     1885 

:  Act  48  <y  49_  Viet,  c.  54  §  9  The  whole  of  the  stipends  to  the 
curates  serving  any  such  benefice  shall  not  exceed  [etc.].  1886 
C.  E.  PASCOE  London  of  To-day  xxvi.  {ed.  3)  240  The  Lord 
Mayor.,  must  have  served  the  office  of  sheriff. 

b.  To  work  for,  assist  at,  take  part  in  (a  func- 
tion) ;  to  take  part  in  the  service  of  (an  institu- 
tion) ;  esp.  to  minister,  discharge  religious  func- 
tions in  (a  church)  or  at  (an  altar). 

1477-9  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  80  Paid  to  John  Modley, 
for  servyng  the  quere  for  be  termez  of  Mydsomer  & 
Mighelmasse.  1565  ALLEN  Defence  Pnrg.  n.  x.  (1886)  299 
Such  as  would  profess  the  truth  and  serve  the  Altar.  1573 
in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  218  For  the  children  that 
served  the  Mask.  1673  CAVE  Prim.  Chr.  in.  ii.  253  A 
Gentile  Player  that  served  the  Theatre.  1840  K.  H.  DIGBY 
Mores  Cath,  x.  ii.  (1847)  III.  240/1  His  monasteries  were 
served  by  priests  from  without.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  II.  x.  458  He  found  his  church  small,  poor,  served  only 
by  four  or  five  canons.  1892  J.  H.  POLLEN  Acts  Engl. 
Martyrs  358  In  the  following  year  he  came  on  the  English 
Mission,  which  he  served  for  seven  years. 

c.  To  attend  (an  auction). 

1854  W.  CHAMBERS  Things  in  Amer.  282  One  migratory 
company,  .serving  all  the  slave-auctions  in  the  place. 

15.  intr.  To  perform  official  duties,  hold  office 
(e.  g.  as  sheriff  or  M.P.,  or  on  a  jury).     Formerly 
with  sb,  as  direct  complement,  to  serve  church- 
warden, etc. 

J477~9  Rec-  St-  Mary  at  Hill  80  To  the  same  lohn.. 
seruyng  as  a  paressh  Clerke,  for  his  wages,  xiijs  iiijd.  1632 
Serving  in  juries  [see  JURY  i].  1676  Rector's  Bk.  Clayworth 
(1910)19  Mr.  Dickonsonpromlsd  me  to  serve  Church  warden 
next  year  if  I  would  excuse  him  this.  1696  PRIDEAUX  Lett. 
(1875)  174  A  very  fitt  person  to  serve  in  parliament.  1698 
Laws  Nevis  xvii.  (1740)  16  Several  Gentlemen  of  this  Island 
have  heretofore  refused  to  serve  as  Assemblymen.  1711 
BAILEY,  Burgess^,  .one  that  serves  for  a  Borough  in  Parlia- 
ment. 18x8  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  180  The  Crown's 
having  power  to  compel  a  subject  to  be  a  sheriff;  and  to 
fine  him  for  refusing  to  serve.  1834  MACAULAY  £ss.,  Pitt 
F  10  When  Parliament  met  in  1735,  Thomas  made  his  elec- 
tion to  serve  for  Oakhampton.  1851  Gentl,  Mag.  Apr.  419 
Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament.  1880  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIII.  786/1  The  class  of  persons  entitled  and  liable  to 
serve  on  special  juries. 

t  b.  Of  a  serjeant :   To  serve  at  the  bar.  Obs. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  85  per  houeb  an  Hundret  In 
Houues  of  selk,  Seriauns  hit  semeb  to  seruen  atte  Barre. 
t  c.  To  have  the  office  to  do  something.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  271  Asmod,  which  was  a  fend  of 
helle,  And  serveth,  as  the  bokes  telle,  To  temple  a  man 
of  such  a  wise. 

16.  trans.  To  render  useful  service  to,  do  good 
offices  to  (a  person)  ;  to  work  for  or  assist  in  any 
matter. 

1638  MARQ.  HAMILTON  Let.  i  Dec.  m//.  Papers (Camdcn) 
64  Thinking  my  self  most  miserabill,  in  thatt  I  haue  nat 
beine  abill  to  serfe  you  as  I  uoold.  1658  W.  DUCDALE  Let. 
to  Sir  T.  Browne  9  Nov.,  I.. shall  rest  At  your  Commands 
wherein  I  may  serve  you,  W.  Dugdale.  17*7  LADY  M,  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Mar  June  (1893)  I.  507,  I  am  sure 
whatever  I  can  serve  my  poor  nieces  and  nephews  in,  shall 
not  be  wanting  on  my  part.  1748  SMOLLETT  R.  Random 
ii,  In  all  his  calamities,  they  never  discovered  the  least 
inclination  to  serve  him.  x8oa  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T. 
(1816)  I.  xiii.  106  He  ardently  desired  to  serve  his  fellow- 
creatures.  1828  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Hallam  p  29  Cranmer  rose 
into  favour  by  serving  Henry  in  the  disgraceful  affair  of  his 
first  divorce.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neig/ib.  xuu 
(1878)  270  The  lad  thinks  you  were  the  ladies  in  serving 
whom  he  got  into  trouble. 

b.  To  render  service  to  (a  person's  memory)  ;  to 
labour  for  (a  cause). 

1711  SWIFT  jfrnl.  to  Stella,  25  Dec.,  Which  is  all  I  can  do 
to  serve  her  memory.  1847  MARRYAT  Ckildr.  N.  Forest  viii, 
A  tradesman  or  outlaw,  who  has  served  the  cause. 

II.  (Chiefly  of  things,  primarily  as  a  fig.  use 
of  senses  in  branch  I.)  To  be  subordinate, 
serviceable,  or  useful  (to)  ;  to  answer  a  purpose. 

17.  Of  a  thing  :  To  be  subordinate  or  subsidiary 
to  (another). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  6  pe  vttre  riwle,  Set  ich  buften  cleopcde, 
&  is  monnes  findles,  nis  for  nobing  elles  istald  bute  forte 
seruie  de  inre.  <  1440  Jacob's  Well  194  Fastyng  was  made 
to  serue  prayere,  &  nojt  prayere  to  serue  fastyng.  perfore, 
prayere,  be  heued,  goth  be-forn  &  be  handyll,  fastyng, 
tolowyth  after  him  to  be  redy  to  scruyn  hym,  as  be  heued 
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of  be  schouele  is  be-fore,  &  be  handyl  ber-of  is  be-hynde  to 
serue  be  heued.  1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  v.  101  In  the  Soule 
Are  many  lesser  Faculties  that  serve  Reason  as  chief.  Ibid* 
viii.  87  That  Hodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright. 

f 18.  intr.  To  be  serviceable  to  (a  person) ;  be 
subsidiary  to  (a  thing).  Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  v.  (Johannes}  196  AI  creatur  to  be 
commons  settis  bare  cur,  as  sone,  mone,  sternis  al  smal, 
presis  bam  to  serwe  til  all.  1:1450  St.  Citthbcrt  (Surtees) 
4114  Rot  or  he  partyd  bat  pelfe  he  proued  first  in  him  selfe 
Whatkyn  vertu  It  was  of;  To  him  full  wele  it  serof.  1669 
HOLDEK  Elan.  Speech  8  As  was  said  of  the  Senses,  to  which 
they  [the  tongue  and  pen]  serve. 

19.  trans.  To  be  useful  or  advantageous  to ;  to 
answer  the  requirements  of;  to  be  used  by.  Const. 
inf.  of  purpose.  With  negative  expressed  or  im- 
plied :  To  avail  or  profit  (one)  nothing. 

a  1300  Cursor  SI.  3545  For-birth,he  said,  quat  serues  me? 
13..  Coer^de  L.  1550  Off  froyt  here  is  gret  plenie  !  Fyggys, 
raysyns,  in  frayel,  And  notes  may  serve  us  fol  wel.  1393 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xx.  173  A  flaume. .  That  serue|?  bese  s\vyn- 
keres  to  seo  by  a  nyghtes.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1364  If 
he  cuthe  seke  any  sle^t  bat  him  seme  wald.  1540  PALSGK. 
Acolastns  Ep.  Ded.  b  ii,  He  hath  maystered  the  latinitie, 
and  forced  it  to  serue  hym,  to  set  forthe  to  all  clerkes  his 
intent  and  purpose.  1565  ALLEN  Defence  Purg.  xvii.  283 
Which  forme  of  argument  serued  the  Arians  against  the  con- 
substantiall  vnitye  of  God  the  father,  and  his  son  our  sauiour. 
1596  SHAKS,  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  444  That  scuse  serues  many 
men  to  saue  their  gifts.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acos.'ei's 
Hist.  Indies  n.  vi.  94  It  brings  forth  a  great  aboundance  of 
re'edes.. which  serves  them  to  a  thousand  vses.  1662  J. 
DAVIF.S  tr.  Olearim."  Voy.  Amhass.  405  We  knew  the  Co.i- 
voy  he  intended  us,  would  serve  us  in  no  stead.  1779 
WARNER  in  Jesse  Sehvyn  fy  Contentp.  (1844)  IV.  178  If  my 
going  to  Milan,  or  going  any  where,  would  serve  you,  I  would 
joyfully  go  directly.  1818  SCOTT  7>V.  Lawtn.  xxxv,  May 
your  penitence  avail  you  before  God  ;  with  me  it  shall  serve 
you  nothing.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  Sii,  1  had  youth  and 
hope.  I  believe,  beauty..  .Neither  of  the  three  served,  or 
saved  me,  1861  PALEV  ^Eschylus  (ed,  2)  Again.  72  note^ 
The  readings  of  the  MSS. . .  may  be  made  to  serve  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

b.  To   be  used  in    common  by   (a  number  of 
persons). 

1418  E.  E.  Wills  32  That  than  the  forsaide  ij.  vestmentes 
shull  remayne  &  duelle  still  alwey  in  the  forsaide  Chaunterie 
to  serue  the  prestes  of  the  same  Chaunterie.  1563  Knarcsb. 
Wills  (Surtees)  I.  93  A  graie  stoned  horse  to  serve  the 
towneshippe.  1612-13  Aberd.  Ace.  in  Scalding  Club 
Miscell.  V.  92  Item, ..for  ane  quheil  barrou  to  serue  the 
tonne,  I2S.  1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bins  \\.  vii.  (1782)  I.  166  A 
wretched  flock-bed,  covered  with  a  doubled  sheetj  which 
had  served  an  hundred  different  travellers,  at  least,  since  the 
last  washing.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Poetry  I.  Diss.  n.  a  3b, 
At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  books  were  so  scarce 
in  Spain,  that  one  and  the  same  copy  of  the  bible.. often 
served  several  different  monasteries. 

c.  Of  a  bodily  faculty  or  organ :  To  render  its 
normal  service  to  (the  owner).     Also  const,  inf. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  463  Min  ei^en  sprly  aren  sogettes  to 
serue  mm  hert,  &  buxum  ben  to  his  bidding  as  boie  to  his 
master.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  214  And  yet  his 
tongue  serued  hym  well  otherwise,  to  vtter  what  soeuer 
came  in  his  hedde.  1668  R.  L'£STRANGE  Vis.  Qnev.  11. 
(1702)  58  Will  your  Teeth  serve  you  now  to  fetch  out  the 
Marrow  of  this  Prophesy?  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  8  Mar. 
1681,  Hereyesserving  her  as  well  as  ever.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xviii,  *  And  where  are  the  two  women  ?*  said  Sharp!  t- 
law.  '  Both  made  their  heels  serve  them,  I  suspect.' 

d.  Of  a  thing  :  To  supply  the  need  or  contribute 
to  the  working  of  (another  thing). 

1580  BLUNDEVIL  Cur.  Horses  Dis.  xcv.  42  b,  Tenasmus. . 
is  an  vlcer  in  the  right  gut  seruing  the  fundament.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xxx.  iv.  11.378  As  touching  the  cricks  of  the 
net  ties  or  sinews  that  serve  the  nape  of  the  necke.  1668 
CULPEPER  &  COLE  Btirthot.  Anat.  in.  ii.  325  The  third 
(branch  of  a  nerve]  by  the  Cavity  of  the  Nostrils  serves  the 
coat  of  the  said  Nostrils.  1669  STURMV  Mariner's  Mag  v. 
xii.  49  Two  Screws  fitted  to  serve  the  four  holes.  1878 
STEVENSON  Inland  Voy.  4  Here  and  there  a  flight  of  steps 
to  serve  a  ferry. 

2O.  intr.  To  have  a  definite    use  or   function, 

answer  a  purpose,  effect  or  conduce  to  an  end;  to 

admit  of  being  used  for  some  end.     With  negative 

expressed  or  implied  -  to  be  of  no  use,  not  to  avail. 

t  a.  const,  of  (a.  purpose).     [  =  F.  servtr  de.] 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9687  For  quar-of  serues  ani  a-sise  Of 
sothjastnes,  or  of  iustise,  Bot  for  to  yeme  |w  pes  in  land, 
Dom  es  bar-for  sett  to  stand,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's  T. 
235  Wost  thou  wherof  a  racle  tonge  serueth  ?  1399  LANGL. 
Kick.  Re  deles  n.  45  Than  was  it  ffoly.  .Tosettesduer  signes 
Jrat  of  nou^t  serued.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  S  b. 
An  enuious  man  serueth  of  noght  but  to  disprayse  alle  other. 
1550  Reg.  Prii-y  Council  Scot.  I.  90  The  fortis..be  cassin 
doun  becaus  tha  serve  of  na  thing  in  tyme  of  pece. 
•ft),  const,  to  (a  purpose1.  Obs. 

c  1305  Land  Cokayne  47  Watir  seruib  her  to  no  J>ing  Bot  to 
si;t  and  to  waiissing.  1340  HAMPOLK  Pr.  Consc.  2775  Pen- 
aunce  to  thole  here  with  gude  wille,  Serves  here  til  twa 
thynges  by  skille.  1579  GOSSON  Sen.  Afasf(AT\>.)  51  As  to 
the  body,  there  are  many  members,  seruing  to  seuerall  vses. 
1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacra  n.  Hi.  §  6  To  what  end  dp 
these  miracles  serve?  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  \\\.  vi. 
§  28  Every  Man's  Words  being  intelligible  only  to  himself, 
would  no  longer  serve  to  Conversation.  1737  WATERLAND 
Eucharist  124  The  Uses  which  they  serve  to.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  'Jones  i.  viii,  This  served  to  many  good 
purposes.  1853  LVTTOS  My  Novel  x.  xiii,  How  far  his  rea- 
sonings and  patience  served  to  his  ends,  remains  yet  to  be 
seen.  1863  —  Caxtoniana  I.  xi.  195  The  times  in  which 
they  were  composed,  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  served. 
c.  const,  for  (a  purpose). 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  1 1 1.  380  And  ther  fore  servilh  scheld  and 
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spere.  f  1470  HENRY  Wallace  IT.  73  Cud  ordinance,  that 
scrd  for  his  estate,  His  cusyng  maid  at  all  lyuie.  1576 
FLEMING  tr.  Cains'  Dogs  n.  (1880)14  Such  Dogges  as  serue 
for  fowling.  1599  E.  WRIGHT  Err.  Navig.  F  2,  These 
numbers,  .serue  only  for  the  finding  out  of  the  degrees  and 
minutes  of  latitude.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in. 
xxi.  161  Unto  others  it  [sc.  water]  performs  the  common 
office  of  ayre,  and  serves  for  refrigeration  of  the  heart.  1669 
HOLDER  Kletn.  Speech  32  The  Organs  which  serve  for  Articu- 
lation. 1831  SCOTT  Ct.  AW'/,  xxxii,  To  clear  a  convenient 
part  of  the  seats.. that  it  might  serve  for  the  accommodation 
of  Prince  Tancred's  followers.  1844  S.  TYLER  Baconian 
P kilos,  i.  (18-16)  51  (Funk)  The  nerve  of  vision.. can  never 
serve  for  hearing.  1845  J.MARTINEAU  £^.(1869)  II.  20  This 
however,  though  of  very  wide  application,  will  not  serve  for 
the  solution  of  every  problem. 

d.  const,  inf.  (expressing  purpose  or  use). 

a  1300  [see  a].  1340-70 /f/ir-r.  fy  Dind.  797  Alle  |je  god  us  Jrat 
*p  geten . .  Seruen  for  to  sustaine  ^our  vn^ely  womhe,  1477  [see 
a].  1560  DAI.S  tr.  Sleidancs  Conint.  20 b,  They  will  serve  well 
to  confute  their  Errours,  1604  K.  (;[KIMSTOXI;]  D'Acostas 
Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxxii.  296  The  grape  ripens  not  well,  .so  as 
they  serve  only  to  eate.  1634  SIK  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  211 
[The  dodo's  wings]  .serue  only  to  prone  her  llird,  1700 
DRYDEN  Sigism.  fy  Guise.  84  This  little  Brand  will  serve  to 
light  your  Fire.  1768  Got.nsM.  Good-n.  Man  i,  I'm  sorry 
they  taught  him  any  philosophy  at  all ;  it  has  only  served  to 
spoil  him.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  lxxvi[i].  7  Tht--,u.. 
lullabies.  .May  serve  to  curl  a  maiden's  lock1;.  1871  I!. 
STEWART  Heat  §  91  The  .cre.it  latent  heat  of  water  serv-  s  t  ) 
retard  the  melting  of  MIOW. 

e.  without  const.     Often   with  negative,  or  in 
rhetorical   question,   as  what  semes  /V.3  =  \vhnt  is 
the  rise  of  it  ? 

13..  E.  E  Aliit.  r.  A.  331  What  seruez  tresor,  hot  gnrez 
men  grete  When  he  hit  schal  efte  with  tenez  tyne?  a  1400- 
50  ll'ars  Alex.  2374  (Dubl.  MS.)  What  seruyd  ;itte  all  par 
sapience  &  sleghtes  of  were?  a  1530  HEVWOOD  1'lay  rf 
Wether  716  (Brandl)  Nother  of  them  both  that  hath  wyt 
nor  grace  To  perceyue  that  both  myllys  may  serue  in  place. 
1566  GASCOIGNE  Supposes  \.  ii,  But  this  lighte  serueth  not 
very  well,  I  will  beholde  it  an  other  day,  when  the  ayre 
is  clearer,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxx.  ix,  What  serves,  alas, 
the  blood  of  me  When  I  with  in  the  pitt  doe  bide?  1785 
BURXS  Efiist.  to  J.  l.apraik  xi,  If  honest  Nature  made  you 
fools,  What  sairs  your  Grammars?  1793  SM EATON  Edy^tonc 
L.  §  209  It  makes  however  excellent  water  moitar,. . nnd 
will  very  well  serve  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom.  1815 
J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  fy  Art  II.  343  If  the  manganese 
that  has  been  once  used,  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
air,  it  will  serve  again.  1820  SHELLEY  Hymn  Aferc.  liii, 
When  no  evasion  Served— for  the  cunning  one  his  match 
had  found.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vn.  x,  Barricading 
serves  not. 

f.  To  be  usable  or  available^;*. 

1528  ROY  Rede  me  n.  (Arb.)  98  For  the  best  meate  awaye 
they  carve,  Which  for  their  harlotlis  must  serve,  With 
wother  frendes  of  their  kynne.  1614  GORGES  Lucan  ix.  385 
Then  they  vnto  that  Temple  came,  That  serues  for  all  the 
Libian  name.  1639  FULLER  Holy  li'ar  n,  iii.  (1640)  46  This 
vision,  though  calculated  for  this  one  Bishop,  did  generally 
serve  for  all  the  non-residents  which  posted  hither.  1662 
CHARLETON  Myst.  Vintners  (1675)  181  The  same  Parell 
serves  also  for  White  Wines  upon  the  Frett.  1671  K.  CHAM- 
BER LAYNE  St.  Eng.  n.  79  Besides  these  Courts  serving  for  the 
whole  Province,  every  Bishop  hath  his  Court  held  in  the 
Cathedral  of  his  Diocess. 

21.  trans.  To  help  to  fulfil  or  bring  about  (an 
end,  purpose,  etc.) ;  to  be  a  means  to,  contribute 
or  conduce  to,  tend  to  promote. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  82  They  make  Christ  and 
his  Gospel  1,  onelie  serue  Ciuill  pollicie.  1596  SPENSER  F.  ^>. 
vi.  x.  36  He  had  no  weapon,  but  his  shepheards  hooke,  To 
serue  the  vengeaunce  of  his  wrathfull  will.  1607  SHAKS. 
Cor,  i.  i.  94  Since  it  serues  my  purpose.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L. 
iv.  398  As  thir  shape  servd  best  his  end.  1680  MOXON 
Mech.  Exerc.  x.  178  Turners  have  commonly  two  or  three 
pair  of  Puppets  to  fit  one  Lathe,  and  always  strive  to  u^e 
the  shortest  they  can  to  serve  thejr  Work.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  n.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  156  Christianity  served  these  ends 
and  purposes,  when  it  was  first  published.  1778  Miss 
BURNEY  Evelina  xxxii,  Neither  do  I  know  another  human 
being  who  could  serve  any  interest  by  such  a  deception. 
i8ip  SHELLEY  Cenci  n.  ii.  107  It  fortunately  serves  my  close 
designs.  1884  Manch.  Examiner  20  Feb.  5/1  Diatribes  so 
blind  and  furious  can  do  no  good  to  the  cause  they  are 
meant  to  serve.  1893  J.  A.  HODGES  EUm.  Photogr.  (1907) 
19  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  1895  Law  Times 
XCIX.  545/2  We  best  serve  our  own  interests  in  studying 
the  interests  of  those  for  whotn  we  act. 

22.  To  discharge  a  specified  function  ;  to  take 
the  place  of  some  specified  agency. 

a.  intr.  To  be  of  use,  admit  of  being  used  ast 
for,  instead  of  (some  means,  agency,  or  the  like). 

1387  H  to  DEN  Trevisa  (Rolls)  V.  171  And  anon  his  mouj> 
bycom  his  ers,  and  servedc  aftirward  in  stede  of  his  neber 
ende.  1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  \.  135  A  naturall  abash* 
mente  and  shame,  which  with  the  vaile  of  honor  doth  serue, 
or  ought  to  serue  for  a  bridle.  1590  SHAKS.  Miffs.  N.  it.  ii, 
41  One  turfe  shall  serue  as  pillow  for  vs  both.  1606  KNOLI.ES 
tr.  Bodfa's  Commiv.  \.  v.  35  Let  one  example  serue  for  many. 
1641  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  n.  xvi.  in  Those  may  make 
excellent  merchants  and  mechanicks  which  will  not  serve  for 
Scholars.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  lit.  xxxiv.  212  The  Cloud 
served  as  a  sign  of  God's  presence.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat. 
Agric.  {ed.  2)  280  When  the  land  is  wet.  the  furrows  serve  for 
drains.  1820  SHELLEY  CEdip.  \.  87  He  II  serve  instead  of  riot 
money.  1856  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-bks.  (1870)  II.  145  Mr. 
Hall,  being  familiar  with  the  localities,  served  admirably  asa 
guide.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  44  The  Great  Halt, 
serving  for  a  council-chamber  en  days  of  general  convoca- 
tion, and  as  a  banquet  ing -room  for  the  oft-recurring  festivi- 
ties. 1910  Etuycl.  Brit.  II.  28/1  A  grasshopper  or  almost 
any  targe  fly  will  serve  for  bait. 

T  b.   With  omission  of  as.    Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well  i.  ii.  15  It  {sc.  the  Tuscan  ServiaJ 
well  may  serue  A  nursserie  to  our  Centric,  who  are  sicke 
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For  breathing,  and  exploit.  1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  Pref., 
Nor  could  the  Monuments  of  th-;se  Whirlegigs  serve  Muni- 
ments to  their  expiring  glories. 

C.  trans.  To  be  of  use  to  (a  person  or  thing)  in 
the  way  specified  ;  const,  as  in  a. 

1593  SHAKS.  Kick.  //,  n.  i.  47  This  precious  stone,  set  in 
the  siluer  sen,  Which  serues  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall,  Or  as 
a  Moate  defensiue  to  a  house.  1595  DAMFI,  Cii<.  Wars  in. 
xix.  48  So  that  a  lalke  of  tumult  and  a  breath  Would  serue 
him  as  his  passing-bell  to  death.  1614  GOKHES  Lucan.  viii. 
329  Vntill . .  liabylon  they  had  thrownc  downe  To  serue  the 
Crassi  for  their  tombe.  1731-8  SWIE-T  Pol.  Coma  sat.  112 
My  Stomach  serves  me  instead  of  a  Clock.  1818  BYRON 
Juan  i.  vi,  Some.. paradise  or  cavern,  Which  serves  the 
happy  couple  for  a  tavern.  1845  J.  COI-I.TEH  Adv.  in  Pacific 
viii.  95  There  was  plenty  of  long  grass  al>'>ut..,This  served 
me  well  for  a  bed. 

T?  d.  To  sen'e  the  place  or  stead  of:  app.  for  ( to 
serve  in  place  of  (cf.  a). 

1827  SCOIT  ///-///.  Widow  v,  She  lighted.. a  splinter  of 
bog  pine  which  was  to  serve  the  place  of  a  candle.  1837 
C.  LOI-TT  Self-fortnation  I.  109  They  may  MTVO  the  stead 
of  presence  01  mind,  to  a  certain  point  at  least. 

•|'  23.  Of  one's  courage,  conscience,  inclination, 
etc.:  To  prompt,  encourage  (one),  to  do  something  ; 
(with  negativeexpressedorimplied)to  permit,  suffer. 

c  1380  Sir"  }•  crumb.  055  Vs  herte  was  j;od  &  sykerly  serued 
him  to  do  }>at  dede.  4:1460  FORTESCUE  Afls.  $  Li»i.  Men. 
xiii.  (1835)  142  Km  her  hartes  serue  hem  not  to  take  a  manys 
gode,  while  he  is  present,  and  woll  defende  it.  1463  Bury 
/KiV/r  (Camden)  ^,  I  grawunte  my  execu tours  ful  pover  to  do 
to  hi  re  astherdiscrecyonwyl  serve  hem  todoo.  1521  HP.  LONG- 
LAND  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  J.  252,  I  mynystred  as 
my  weykenes  wold  serve,  in  pontificallbus.  a  1530  HEY- 
WOOD Play  of  M'cilu-r  871  (lirandl)  Yf  your  appetyte  serue 
VOUSOtodo.  1534  MORI-:  Comf.agst.  Trib.  n.  Wks.  1185/1 
My  conscience  can  not  serue  me. .  to  praise  her  calfe  aboue 
twoo  pence.  1540  PALSCR.  A^elastns  i.  ii.  Kj,  Go  safely 
thyther  as  thy  harte  or  courage  berueth  the.  1576  in  J. 
Morris  Trin,l-!,'S  C.tth.  Forefathers  11277'  24  '  He  conieth 
not  to  the  church  because  his  conscience  will  not  serve  him 
so  to  do.  1596  SHAHS.  Tain.  Shr.  i.  j.  38  The  Mathe- 
maticke^,  and  the  Metaphysickes  Fall  to  them  as  you  findc 
your  stottiacke  surues  you.  1506  —  Mfrch.  I '.  \\.  ii.  i  Cer- 
tainely,  my  conscience  will  serue  me  to  run  from  this  lew 
my  Maister.  1597  MOULKY  hit  rod.  Mns.  100  Do  so  if  your 
mind  serue  you. 
b.  intr. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I'l,  v.  iv.  164  And  therefore  take  this 
compact  of  a  Truce,  Although  you  brcake  it,  when  your 
pleasure  serues. 

24.  Of  the  wind,  weather,  tide,  etc. : 

f  a.  trans.   To  favour,  be  favourable  to.   Obs. 

13..  Cocr  de  h.  56  Anon  the  sayl  up  thay  drowqh,  The 
wynd  hem  servyd  wel  inowgh.  c  1400  So'vdone  llat<.  14^ 
The  wynde  hem  served,  it  was  fill  goode.  1483  Act  i 
R icli.  ///,  c.  9  §  6  As  soon  as  Wind  and  Weather  will 
serve  them  after  the  said  Two  Months.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Nicholay's  I'oy.  n.  i.  31  [We]  found  the  wind  to  be  at 
Northwest,  which  serm-d  vs  so  wel,  that. .we  sayled  that 
night 60.  nn'lfs.  1604  K.  (BRIMSTONE]  D'Acostti's  Hist.  Indies 
in.  iv.  131  They  come  from  the  Kast,  where  the  Easterly 
or  Northerne  windes  do  serve  them. 

b.  intr.  To  be  favourable  or  suitable. 

1443  Acts  Privy  Council  (1835)  V,  239  Yif  winde  &  weder 
wol  serve.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  1'fff,  c.  14  To  make. .their 
departur  from  the  said  port,  .as  soone  as  wynde  and  wether 
wyl  serue.  1599  DALLAM  in  Early  Voy.  /,c7'a«/(Hakl.  Soc.) 
5  Thare  we  came  to  an  anker,  for  the  wynde  sarved  not  to 
pass  by  Dover.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  223  On  such  a 
full  Sea  are  we  now  a-float,  And  we  must  take  the  current 
when  it  serues.  Or  loose  our  Ventures.  1682  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  1740/4  The  Tide  serving  early.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON 
Chrysal  (1822)  II.  73  The  wind  and  tide  served  for  us. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  225  The  weather  serving  at 
intervals,,  .the  first  course,  .was  finished.  1815  SCOTT  Guy 
J/.  xxi,  I  propose  to  make  a  farther  excursion  through  this 
country  while  this  fine  frosty  weather  serves.  18*7  —  Surg". 
Dau.  Pref.,  Leaving  to  the  atmosphere  to  bring  forth  the 
young,  or  otherwise,  as  the  climate  shall  serve.  1894  ASTLEV 
50  Yrs,  Life  II.  247  As  the  tide  did  not  serve,  the  anchor 
was  let  go. 

25.  Of  time,  occasion,  or  the  like  :  To  be  oppor- 
tune,  convenient,   or   favourable   (to).     Of  one's 
leisure :  To  afford  (one)  occasion  or  opportunity, 
to  be  at  one's  disposal.   Also  const,  inf.  of  purpose. 

a.  trans. 

1570  T.  WILSON  tr.  Demosth.  Orat.  iv.  38  There  is  no  let 
in  your  way  to  passe  into  his  country,  when  occasion  shal 
serue  you.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  K/,  iv.  vii.  78  If  fortune 
serue  me,  He  requite  this  kindnesse.  1596  —  Merck,  y. 
iv.  i.  405,  I  am  sorry  that  your  leysure  serues  you  not.  1621 
G.  SANDYS  Oi'itCs  Met.  v.  (1626)  97  But,  ours  perhaps  to 
heare,  Nor  leasure  serues  you,  nor  is't  worth  your  eare. 
1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxxiii,  Tell  Colonel  Ashton.. 
I  shall  be  found  at  Wolfs  Crag  when  his  leisure  serves  him. 

b.  intr. 

1410  26  Pol.  Poems  ix.  146  And  je  in  batayle  haue  maystrie, 
And  fortune  serue,  and  god  $ow  spede.  1540  PALSCR.  Aco- 
lastus  in.  iii.  Pij,  While  the  tyme  dyd  beare  .i.  wbyle  the 
tyme  serued.  1561  WINJET  Cert.  Tractatesi.  Wks-(S.T.S.)  I. 
8  Tyme  seruis  not  to  schaw.  1579  LVI.V  Eufhues  (Arb.)  194 
And  as  occasion  shall  serue  I  will  requite  thee.  1584  A. 
Mi'NnAY  Fidele  <y  Fortttnio  711  in  A  rchiv  Stud.  neu.  Sfr. 
(.'XX.I1 1.  62  My  leasure  scenes,  and  I  will  stand.  1599 
George  a  Greene  C  sb,  In  spite  of  thee  they  now  shall  feede 
their  fill,  And  eate  vntill  our  leasures  serue  to  goe.  1607 
SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  iii.  32  The  day  serues  well  for  them  now. 
1681  DRVOEN  Sf>an.  Friar  iv.  iii.  62  Read  that,  Tis  with 
the  Royal  Signet  sign'd,  And  given  me  by  the  King  when 
time  shou'd  serve  To  be  perus'd  by  you.  1821  SCOTT 
Keniliv.  xxiii,  The  large  boughs  which  had  been  left  on  the 
ground  till  time  served  to  make  them  into  fagots  and  billets, 
1879  G.  A.  SAI.A  in  Daily  Tel.  21  July,  At  eating  and 
drinking  London  I  shall  arrive,  should  occasion  serve  by- 
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and-Tiyc.  1879  SPENCER  Princ.  SocioL  §  349  II.  36  The 
sportsman,  narrating  his  feats  when  opportunity  serves. 

26.  Of  the   memory:    To  assist  or  prompt   its 
owner,  be  at  his  call,  not  to  fail  him.     a.  trans. 

1634  in  Fasti  A  bcrd.  (1854)  398  Tbe  subprincipall .  .testifiet 
that  since  the  twalt  day  of  Marche  last,  as  his  memorie 
serwes  him,  the  said  principall  did  [etc,].  1641  MILTON 
Kef  arm.  Eng.  n.  70  You  have  now  at  length  this  question.. 
as  my  memory  would  best  serve  me  in  such  a  copious,  and 
vast  theme,  fully  handl'd.  1695  AVw  Light  Cldrurg.  put 
out  54  The  Doctor's  either  Modesty  or  Memory  hath  not 
served  him  to  insert  [etc.].  1861  S.  BROOKS  Silver  Cord 
viii.  (1865)  44  Or  perhaps  your  memory  don't  serve  you  as 
well  as  it  did.  1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Channings  Iv,  1  think 
1  did  tell  you  so,  Hamish,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 
1895  BUDD  in  Law  Times  XCIX.  543/2  If  my  memory 
serves  me,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Jackson. .  brought  a  Hill  into 
Parliament  on  the  subject. 
b.  intr. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Lc  Blanc 's  Trav.  31, 1  will  content  my 
self  to  discover  a  view  of  the  country,  as  faithfully,  and 
exactly  as  my  memory  will  serve.  1911  SAINTSBURY  in 
Catnbr.  Hist.  Rng.  Lit.  VII.  v.  104  So  far  as  memory  serves, 
there  is  not  any  passage  in  his  entire  work  which  [etc.]. 

27.  trans.  To  suffice  (a  person)  in  regard  to  some 
need  or  requirement.     Const,  inf.,  or  for  (a  pur- 
pose).    Also,  to  last  (one}  for  a  specified  time. 

1450  HEN.  VI  in  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Var.  Coll.  IV. 
85  There  vitailes  ben  not  snffisant  to  serue  them  for  iij  wekes 
at  the  farrest.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xv.  24  Few  word  is 
may  serve  tbe  wyis.  a  1530  HfiYWOOD  Play  of  Wether  692, 
I  say  we  nede  no  water  mylles  at  all  For  wyndmylles  be 
suffycyent  to  serue  all.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  \\.  52  b, 
A  romishe  acre  of  it  [medick  fodder],  .will  serue  iii.  horses 
for  an  hole  ye  re.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  iv.  viii.  74  It  will 
serue  you  to  mend  your  shooes.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearins' 
l-'oy.  Anibass,  303  They  provide  Ice  enough  to  serve  them 
all  Summer.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  146  The  2ist  day  we 
sent  out  our  Moskito  Strikers  for  Turtle,  who  brought 
aboard  enough  to  serve  both  Ships  Companies.  1711  AD- 
IJISON  Spect.  No.  119  ?  3  A  polite  Country  'Squire  shall 
make  you  as  many  Bows  in  half  an  Hour,  as  would  serve 
a  Courtier  for  a  Week.  1734  POPE  Hor.  Sat.  II.  ii.  53  One 
half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine.  1777  SHERIDAN 
Sck.  Scand.  v.  ii,  Never  let  me  hear  you  utter  any  thing 
like  a  sentiment ;  I  have  had  enough  of  them  to  serve  me 
the  rest  of  my  life.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  iii,  Private  apart- 
ments, .bedizened  fine  enough  to  serve  the  Queen. 

b.  In  sentences  containing  a  negative :  To 
satisfy,  content,  meet  the  wishes  or  demands  of. 
Esp.  in  forms  like  'nothing  would  serve  him  but . .'. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  140  No  other  water  would 
serue  their  pallat.  1684  IH'NYAN  Pilgr.  11.  (1900)  168  Nothing 
will  serve  me  but  going  on  Pilgrimage.  1809  MALKIN  Gil 
Bias  in.  !.  (Rtldg.)  76  He  took  such  a  fancy  to  me  that 
nothing  would  serve  him  but  I  must  be  his  guest  at  Segovia. 
1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xxv,  With  tho^e  whom  such  reasons 
did  not  serve,  they  dealt  more  rudely.  1861  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxf.  vi,  Nothing  would  serve  him  but  that  we 
should  turn  off  for  Hungerford  at  once. 

C.  To  be  sufficient  for,  furnish  what  is  requisite 
for  (a  thing).  Also,  f  to  be  a  sufficient  account  of, 
be  applicable  to. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas,  i.  xliii.  (1800)  I.  248  Not  suffring 
so  much  straw,  as  would  serue  the  couche  of  two  dogges, 
to  be  left  vnconsumed.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Honsew. 
Card.  (1626)  9  Lesse  fencing  serues  six  acres  together,  than 
three  in  seuerall  inclosures.  1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  96 
About  twelve  or  fourteen  quarter  of  lime  serves  an  acre. 
1662  PLAVFORD  Skill  Mns.  \\.  (1674)  99  These  Directions 
for  the  Bass-Viol  do  also  serve  the  Treble-Viol.  1705  tr. 
Bosnian's  Guinea  476  What  hath  been  said  of  the  Habits, 
Cattle  and  Fruit  of  the  former,  may  also  serve  them. 

28.  intr.  To  suffice,  meet  the  needs  of  the  case  ; 
to  be  adequate  or  sufficient.     Also,  to  last  for  a 
given  period.     Const,  for  or  inf. 

1496-7  Act  12  Hen.  VII,  c.  13  §  i  As  mych  of  the  goodez. . 
as  snail  serve  for  tbe  payment  of  suche  somme.  1523  FITZ- 
HERB. Husb.  §  126  Reed  wethy  is  beste  in  marsshe  grounde ; 
asshe,  maple,  hasel,  and  whyte-thorne  wyl  serue  for  a  time. 
1549  fik.  Comm.  Prayer^  Comntun.^  Puttyng  y«  wyne  into 
the  Chalice,  or  else  in  some  faire  or  cpnueniente  cup,  pre- 
pared for  that  use  (if  the  Chalice  will  not  serue).  1592 
SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jul.  in.  i.  101  'Tis  not  so  deepe  as  a  well, 
nor  so  wide  as  a  Church  dopre,  but  'tis  inough,  'twill  serue. 
c  1610  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Phi  taster  iv.  ii,  Bestow  on  me., 
so  much  as  may  serve  To  keep  that  little  piece  I  hold  of 
life  From  cold  and  hunger.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacrx 
n.  iv.  4  Thus  much  may  serve  concerning  the  origmall  and 
institution  of  these  Schools  of  the  Prophets.  1699  DAMPIF.R 
Voy.  II.  ii.  119  The  Indians  make  use  of  no  more  Land  than 
serves  to  maintain  their  Families  in  Maiz  ;  and  to  pay 
their  Taxes.  1700  S.  L.  Ir.  Frykfs  Voy.  E.  Ind.  g  Which 
[provision]  a  man  must  husband  as  he  thinks  best ;  it  is  to 
serve  for  the  whole  week.  1801  H.  K.  WHITE  Let.  Apr. 
Life  fy  Rem,  (1850)  256  My  father  generally  gives  me  one 
coat  in  a  year,  and  I  make  two  serve.  1808  SCOTT  Martn. 
vi.  xxiv,  Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife.  1879  G. 
MACDONALD  Sir  Gibbie  Ixii,  Laverock  jn,  A  hert  for  the 
rnicht  o'  't  Wad  sair  for  nine  men. 

b.  (Chiefly  in  certain  negative  forms.)  To 
satisfy,  be  considered  satisfactory,  meet  people's 
wishes  or  demands. 

1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  if.  xiii,  *Will  nothing  less 
than  Hanging  serve*  (quoth  Jack)?  1837  CARLYLE  Frt 
Rev.  II.  in.  ii,  Nothing  will  serve  but  you  must  gather  your 
way-worn  limbs  and  thoughts;  and  speak  to  the  multitudes. 

•\  29.  To  be  valid,  hold  good  ;  to  be  available 
for\  to  be  satisfactory,  pass  muster.  Of  coin:  To 
pass  current,  be  accepted.  Obs. 

a  1467  GREGORY  Chron.  in  Hist.  Coll.  Ctt.  London  (Cam- 
den)  230  But  fc>e  prevelege  wolde  not  serve  that  tyme  for 
noo  cause  of  eresy.  15*6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531),  ?6 
The  coyne  of  onecountre  wyll  not  serue  ne  be  admytted  or 
receyued  in  an  other  countre.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II. 
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774  Serueth  this  Hbertie  for  my  person  onely,  or  for  my 
goods  to?  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  119  The  world  was 
very  guilty  of  such  a  Ballet  some  three  ages  since,  but  I 
thinke  now  'tis  not  to  be  found  :  or  if  it  were,  it  would 
neither  serue  for  the  writing,  nor  the  tune.  1716  AYLIFFE 
Parergon  123  A  Bishop  may  prove  himself  to  he  a  Bishop 
several  ways. . .  First,  By  the  Bulls  or  Letters  of  his  Election  : 
but  then  this  only  serves  in  the  Romish  Countries. 

30.  trans.  To  suit,  fit.    (Chiefly  of  clothes.)  Ofa. 
cxc.  6V. 

1540  W.  G.  Answ.  to  Mahter  Smyth  vii.  (Huth),  Although 
a  shypmans  hose  wyll  serue  all  series  of  legges.  1553  1*. 
WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  154  Demonedes  hauing  crooked  feete 
..made  his  praier  to  God,  that  his  shoone  might  serue  his 
feete,  that  had  slolne  them  awaie.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent. 
iv.  iv.  167,  I  was  trim'd  in  Madam  lulias  gowne,  Which 
serued  me  as  fit,  by  all  mens  Judgements,  As  if  the  garment 
had  bin  made  for  me.  1611  —  Cymb.  iv.  i.  3  How  fit  his 
Garments  ^erue  me  !  1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bias  it.  Hi.  (1782) 
1. 136  With  a  doublet  and  breeches  which  would  have  served 
a  man  four  times  as  big  as  me.  1790  SCOTT  Let.  6  Aug.  in 
Lockhart (1837)  I.  vi.  167  This  character.. would  serve  most 
of  them.  1808  JAMIKSON,  To  Sazr,..to  fit,  to  be  large 
enough.  The  coat  does  na  sair  him,  i.  e.  it  is  too  little.  1879 
'SARAH  TVTLER'  Rride*s  Pass  v.  in  Good  Words  198  I've 
no  quarrel  with  his  appearance  ;  unless  that  I  think  it  would 
better  serve  a  pinging  lassie  than  a  bold  lad. 

III.  To  minister  to  a  person  at  tnble ;  hence,  to 
supply,  furnish,  present  with  (a  commodity). 

31.  [Cf.  sense  4  above.]     To  wait  upon  (a  per- 
son) at  table ;  hence,  to  set  food  before,  help  (a 
person)  to  food. 

To  serve  in  (later  on)  silver,  etc. :  to  give  (a  person)  his 
food  in  vessels  of  silver,  etc. 

c  1250  Kent.  Serni.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  29  Architriclin,  bat  was 
se  ^ei  ferst  was  i-serued.  £1275  LAY.  22776  f>e  heh;e  ibore 
men  bane  mete  beare..ech  man  bare  sareuede  his  freomle. 
13..  K.  Alis.  1156  He  dude  serve  Olimpias  In  gold  and 
seolver,  in  bras,  in  glas.  1388  WVCLIF  Luke  xvii.  8  Girde 
thee,  and  serue  me  [1382  mynystre  to  me,  Vulg.  ministra 
mihi\  while  Y  ete  and  drynke.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xxxiv.  153  He  has  fyfty  damyselles  bat  seruez  him  ilk  a  day 
at  his  mete.  11533  ko.  BERXERS  Hi<on  Ixvi.  226  They,  .sat 
down  to  supper,  where  as  they  were  rychely  seruyd.  1600 
HAKLL-VT  Voy.  III.  370  AH  the  vessels  wherein  they  are 
serued,..  were  ofgolde.  1731-8  SWIFT  Pol.Conversat.  22  Let 
your  Betters  be  serv'd  before  you.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV. 
v,  Our  two  little  ones,  .were  regularly  served  after  we  had 
done.  18*3  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xxvi,  When  I  was  only  a 
refugee . .  I  was  served  upon  gold  plate  by  order  of  the  same 
Charles.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixiii,  There  is  a  ser- 
vant in  scarlet  and  lace  to  attend  upon  every  four,  and  every 
one  is  served  on  silver, 

b.  Const,  with,  ^of:  To  supply  (one)  with  food 
at  a  meal,  to  help  (one)  to  food. 

13..  K.  Alls.  539  To  the  mete  they  weoren  y-set,  No 
myghte  men  beo  served  bet,  Neither  of  mete  no  of  drynke. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  749  And  to  the  soper  sette  he  vs  anon 
And  serued  vs  with  vitaille  at  the  beste.  c  1400  Antnrs  of 
Arth.  xxxvi,  In  siluer  sa  semly  bai  serue  bame  of  the  beste. 
1474  CAXTON  Chesse  n.  iv.  (1883)  51  Whan  they  had  seruyd 
Alexander  in  vayssell  of  gold  and  siluer  with  dyuerce 
metes.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C*tess  Mar 
18  Apr.,  I  was  very  sorry  I  could  not  eat  of  as  many  [ragouts] 
as  the  good  lady  would  have  had  me,  who  was  very  earnest 
in  serving  me  of  every  thing.  1781  COWPER  Conversat.  335 
Serve  him  with  ven'son,  and  he  chooses  fish.  1864  MRS.  H, 
WOOD  Trevlyn  Hold  xxix,  How  many  are  there  to  serve 
with  pie  still  ? 

t  c.  To  serve  (a  person)  forth  or  in :  to  set  his 
food  before  him.  (Of.  43.)  Obs. 

1513  Bk.  Kervynge  in  Meals  <V  Manners  (E.E.T.S.)  156 
Than  serue  forth  your  souerayne  withouten  blame.  1629 
WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  iii.  16  Now  let  vs  come  to  the  Colleglates 
or  Students,  and  their  diet :  First  they  are  serued  in  by 
seuen  of  their  owne  rancke  Weekely  and  in  Course. 

d.  Proverbs.  To  serve  with  (or  f  of}  the  same 
sauce  :  see  SAUCE  $b.  3  a.  First  come,  first  served 
(also  used  with  reference  to  sense  35). 

1523-  :  see  SAUCE  sb.  3  a.  1545- :  see  FIRST  adv.  i  b.  1583 
GOLDJNG  Calvin  on  Dent,  cxv.  707  That  hee  which  hath 
gone  about  to  do  his  neighbour  harme  shall  be  serued  of  the 
same  sawce  himselfe.  a  17*1  FOUNTAIN-HALL  /te&fmg]  I. 

LThey  must  wait  their  tour. . ;  and  he  that's  first  ready  must 
first  served.    1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Ret'.  I.  vi.  iv,  Their  long 
strings  of  purchasers,  arranged  in  tail^  so  that  the  first  come 
he  the  first  served, — were  the  shop  once  open  ! 

32.  absol.  [Cf.  sense  i.]    To  wait  at  table;    to 
present  or  hand  food  to  guests,    f  Formerly  const, 
^/"(meat  or  drink) ;  also  to  (a  person). 

c  ia«jo  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  2g  Hye  spac  to  bo 
serganz  bat  seruede  of  bo  wyne.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
3950  Kay  king  of  aungeo  a  ^ousend  knifes  nom . .  Of  o  sy  wte 
&  seruede  at  bis  feste  anon,  a  1300  K.  Horn  234  Tech 
him..Biuore  me  to  kerue  &  of  (>e  cupe  serue.  ? rt  1400 
Morte  Arth.  892  He  calles  sir  Cayous  that  of  the  cowpe 
serfede.  11440  Ipomydon  57  He  taught  hym.. to  serve 
in  halle,  Bothe  to  grete  and  to  smalle.  1526  TINDALE 
Lake  xxii.  27  For  whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at 
meate:  or  he  that  serveth?  1528  ROY  Redetne\\.  (Arb.)o,3 
Knyghtes  and  squyres  honorable,  Are  fayne  to  serve  at  their 
table  As  vnto  Dukes  excellent,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary 
ii  Apr.  1645,  tThe  Pope]  serves  at  their  table. 

33.  trans.  To  set  food  on  (the  table),  to  spread 
'with  food. 

The  expression  to  serve  tables,  in  Acts  vi.  2  applied  with 
reference  to  the  administration  of  the  alms  of  the  church,  is 
now  sometimes  allusively  used  with  reference  to  the  secular 
functions  attached  to  the  office  of  the  clergy,  viewed  as  en- 
croaching on  the  time  available  for  their  more  spiritual  work. 

r  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  23  Hir  bord  was  servydmost 
with  whit  and  blak.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Acts  vi.  2  It  is  not 
mete  y*  we  shuld  leaue  yu  worde  of  God,  &  serue  tables  (Gr. 
Staxovfiv  Tpaircfris,  1526  TINDALE,  serve  at  the  tables].  1557 
F.  S[EAGER]  Sch.  Vertuc  iii.  (beading),  Howe  to  behaue  thi 
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selfe  in  seruynge  the  table.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met. 
VT.  (1626)  120  The  boards  are  princely  seru'd.  c  1850  Arab. 
Nts.  (Rtldg.)  107  As  soon  as  the  guests  were  all  arrived,  the 
table  was  served,  and  they  sat  down  to  eat. 

34.  To  set  food  before,  feed  (animals).     Const 
with,  ^of.     fOf  meat :  To  be  food  for. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  §  146  Serue  thy  swyne  bothe  inorn- 
yng  and  euenynge.  1x1533  La  BERNERS  Huon  Hi.  177, 
I  can.. serue  the  houndes  of  theyr  ryghtes.  c\*j&Merie 
Tales  of  Skelton  in  S.'s  IMs.  (1843!  ].  p.  Ixiv,  Well,  sayd 
Skelton,  for  this  once,  serue  my  mare  wyth  horse  bread. 
c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  7V.  LXXIX.  ii.  The  livelesse  car. 
causes  of  those  That  liv'd  thy  servants,  serve  the  crowes. 
i6oz  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  Lett.  (Caniden)  148  Wherein  you 
served  two  pigeons  with  one  beane.  16*5  BACON  Apophth. 
§  278.  304  This  Lady.. called  to  one  of  her  Maids,  that 
lookt  to  the  Swine,  and  askt ;  Is  the  piggy  serued?  1680 

0.  HKTWoOoZ>zJzn>l(i88x)Il.  298  MathewMidleborough's 
wife  serving  a  swine.     1781  BECKFORD  Hunting  199  No, 
master,  1  have  not  seen  him  [the  fox] ;    but  I  smelt  him 
here  this  morning,  when  I  came  to  serve  my  sheep. 

35.  To  attend  -to  the  request  of  (a   customer 
in  a  shop).     Hence,  to  supply  (a  customer)  with 
a  commodity  which  he  has  come  to  purchase. 

136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  n.  190  Marchaundes..Bi-sou;ten 
him  in  heore  schoppes  to  sullen  heore  ware,  Apparayleden 
him  as  a  prentis  pe  Peple  for  to  serue.  1556  BP.  BROOKS 
Injunct.  Gloucester  §  20  All  tavernes..and  vitlinge  houses 
to  be  shutte  up  at  the  time  of  Divine  Service,  and  non  to  be 
served  there  at  those  times,  but  passingers  onlie.  1727  De 
Foe'sCompl.Eng.  Tradu#tOH(ijy*)1,ii\L  147  If  lam  at  any 
other  part  of  the  shop,  and  seehim  serving  a  customer,  I  never 
interrupt  them.  1831  LAMB  Elia  11.  Ellistoniana  pa,  E... 
wr.s  serving  in  person  two  damsels  fair,  who  had  come  into 
the  shop  ostensibly  to  inquire  for  some  new  publication.  1838 
DICKENS  Nick.  Nick.  xxxvni.  (Squeers  loq^\  You  came  to  the 
right  shop  for  mercy  when  you  came  to  me,  and  thank 
your  stars  that  it  is  me  as  has  got  to  serve  you  with  the 
article.  1851  Beck's  Florist  181  My  wife  told  me  she  noticed 
the  shopkeeper  served  other  people  before  her,  though  she 
came  first.  1901  W,  W.  JACOBS  Light  Freights^  A  Marked 
Man  (init.),  Knocking  on  the  mantelpiece  all  night  with 
twopence  and  wanting  to  know  why  he  wasn't  being  served. 

b.  To  serve  the  shop  :  to  attend  to  customers. 
1849  CUPPLES  Green  Hand\\\.  (1856)  34  The  old  salt  had 

been  rocking  the  cradle,  with.. a  line  made  fast  to  keep  it 
in  play  when  he  served  the  shop. 

c.  intr.  To  attend  to  customers  in  a  shop. 
1825   HONE  Every-day  Bk.   I.  49  All  the  pastrycooks 

always  try  to  get  handsome  ladies  to  serve  in  the  shop  ! 
1860  MRS.  GASKELL  Sylvia's  Lovers  vii,  Is  na'  this  Hester, 
as  serves  in  Foster's  shop  ?  1881  A  Chequered  Career  279 
This  young  man  serves  behind  a  counter  in  a  grocer's  shop. 

36.  trans.  To  assist  (a  workman)  by  handing  him 
materials  ;  to  *  feed*  with  material  for  work. 

1525  in  Gage  /{engrave  (1822)  46  Paide  to  John  Hadden- 
ham  for  sarving  of  the  mason  for  ij  days.-viijrf.  1547 
in  Archxologia  XXV.  562  To  Dingle  for  iiij  dayes  thackinge 
xvjd...To  Dingles  sonne  for  servinge  him  iiij  dayes  viijd. 
1601  Shuttleworths*  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  137  A  laborer,  for  iij 
days  sarving  the  wallers,  le  day  ijd  ob.,  yijd  ob.  1676  Poor 
Robin's  Inttll.  9-16  May  1/2  A  Magistrate,  .received  a 
Letter.. as  he  was  thatching  a  Hogsty,  which  being  with 
much  difficulty  read  by  the  Clark  of  the  Parish  that  was 
serving  him  with  Straw  [etc.].  1816  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.  v. 
San*ft  The  assistant  who  hands  the  straw  up  to  the  thatcher, 
or  bricks  and  mortar  to  the  bricklayer,  is  always  said  to 
'sarve '  him, 

37.  To  give  alms  to,  relieve  (a  beggar),    dial. 
1763  J.  BROWN  Ckr.  Jrtil.  205  How  extremely  impudent  is 

this  beggar  !  I  served  him  as  I  went  in ;  and  yet  now  he 
bawls  for  more,  a  1800  PEGGE  Snppl.  Grose*  Serve,,  to 
relieve  a  beggar.  Derb.  1822  GALF  Provost  xiii.  106  Two 
bonny  bairns,  .going  from  house  to  house,  like  the  hungry 
babes  in  the  wood ;.  .as  I  was  seeing  them  served  myself  at 
our  door,  I  spoke  to  them.  1825  JAMIESON  s.  v.  Sair, 

38.  gen.  (Said  of  persons  and  things.)    To  sup- 
ply, provide,  or  furnish  with  something  necessary 
or  requisite.     Also,  to  furnish  (a  person,  town, 
etc.)  with  a  regular  or  continuous  supply. 

t  a.  const,  of  (something). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22508  pe  sun  bat  es  sa  bright,  And 
semis  al  bis  werld  o  light.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  17  He 
hihte  fc»e  eorfc>e  to  seruen  ow  vchone  Of  wollene,  Of  Hnnene. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxii.  145  Oure  land  seruez  vs  of 
twa  thinges,  bat  es  to  say  of  oure  lyflade, . .  and  of  sepulture. 
c  1440  Alphabet  ofTales  334  He. .  serryffed  seke  folk  of  swilk 
as  bairn nedud.  1483^^/1  A';V//.///,c.6  §i  TheCommons.. 
be  worse  served  of  such  Stuffand  Merchandise  as  else  should 
come  to  the  said  Fairs,  ijco-ao  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvii.  64 
Quhen  thay  werseiwit  of  thnirspeiris.  IS94NASHE  Unfort. 
Trav.  Liij,  She  appoynted..her  to. .serue  mee  of  such 
necessaryes  as  I  lacked.  1600  HOLLAND  Lsvyxxxvm,  1002 
That . .  they  might . .  be  served  of  a  mart-towne  for  vent. 

b.  const,  with. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  320  Serwyt  thai  war  with  gud 
speris  enow.  1515 &/.  Cases  Star  Chamh.  (Selden  Soc.)  II. 
97  The  said  dauy  serued  my  lord  darcy  house  in  Berwyke 
with  hooppis.  £1553  CHANCELOR  in  Hakluyt's  £^.(1599) 

1.  252  Colmagro  serues  all  the  Countrey  about  it  with  salt, 
and  salt  fish.     1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  iv.  (1658)  202  Naples 
is. .served  with  water  by  fountains  and  conduits,     a  1700 
EVELYN   Diary   (Chandos)    18    Dorking,    which   serves   it 
abundantly  with  provisions.    1726-31  WALDRON  Descr.  Isle 
of  Man  (1865)  32  A  woman  who. .used  to  serve  my  family 
with  butter.     1784  Cowi'ER  Task  iv.  758  These  [plants]  serve 
him  with  a  hint  That  nature  lives. 

c.  without  const. 

1511  Gnylforde's  Pilgr.  (Camden)  22  Which  condyttes 
serue  all  the  Cytie  in  euery  place.  1531  Dun/ermlinc  Reg. 
(Bannatyne  Club)  363  Giff  pe  said  abbot.. desyris  ony  pan 
wod  of  my  lord  of  sanct  andr'  coill  thay  sail  be  seruit  befor 
ony  vberis.  1617  MORYSON  ttin.  i.  4  A  Conduit  of  water, 
which  serves  all  the  Towne.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  i. 
ii,  Besides,  the  Rascal  has  good  Ware,  and  will  serve  him  as 
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cheap  as  any  Body  in  that  Case.  1868  Chamb.  Encycl.  X. 
104/1  The  distributing  reservoir,  .must  therefore  be  higher 
than  the  highest  house  to  be  served.  1892  KIPLING  Barrack-r. 
Ballads  79  The  thatch  of  the  byres  will  serve  their  fires 
when  all  the  cattle  are  slain. 

d.  To  supply  with  means  of  transit  and  convey- 
ance :  esp.  of  railways. 

1866  Roy,  Cotntn,  Railways,  Min.  Evid.  601/1  He  said  that 
we  [the  company]  had  really  served  Rochdale  well  with 
trains  and  accommodation.  1892  TURRELL&  GRAVES  K oads 
Oxf.  38  The  country  described  in  this  book  is  served  almost 
entirely  by  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

f39.  reft.  To  make  use  of,  avail  oneself  of.  Also 
const,  with,  in  the  same  sense.  [After  Y.se  servir 
de.]  Obs. 

In  qupt.  1560  =  '  to  make  use  of  as  slaves  ' ;  the  choice  of 
expression  was  suggested  by  the  Heb.  original. 

1560  BIBLE  (Geneva)  Jer.  xxv.  14  Many  nacionsand  great 
Kings  shal  euen  serue  them  selues  of  them  [so  1611  and  1884], 
1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Lays  le  Roy  56  Seruing  himselfe  with 
meane  fellowes.  1600  HOLLAND  Liiy  xxxvu.  960  Intending 
. .  to  serve  himselfe  of  the  provision  prepared  for  the  enemie. 
ifyQtr.Setiautt's  Paraphr.  Job  6  God.  .serves  himself  some- 
times with  criminals  to  execute  his  designes,  1655  JER. 
TAYLOR  Golden  Grove  53  It  were  well  if  they  would  serve 
themselves  of  this  form  set  down  at  the  end  of  this  Diary. 
1714  MRS.  MANLEY  Adi'.  Rii-ella.  114  She  had  serv'd  her 
self  with  Roman  tick  Names,  and  a  feign 'd  Scene  of  Action. 
1750  WARDURTON  In  W.  &  Hurd  Lett.  (1809)  58  You  may 
serve  yourself  of  the  following  hints.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac, 
vi.  (1862)  189  note,  In  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life  our 
Lord  served  Himself,  as  was  natural,  of  the  popular  Aramaic. 

fb.  intr.  (?  for  refl,}.  To  make  use  of.     Obs. 
^1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  79  pes  feyned  beues  seruen  of 
bis,  to  forbede  men  to  do  goddis  seruyce. 

40.  transf.  (trans.}  To  ply,  assail  with  (hostile 
weapons),    rare.  (So  F.  servir.) 

*375  BARBOUR  Britce  xvi.  451  And  with  suerdis  that 
scharply  schar  Thai  seruit  thame  full  egyrly.  Ibid.  454. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr,  Rev.  II.  i.  ii,  Then  to  read  or  mumble 
something  about  the  King's  peace ;  and,  after  certain  pauses, 
serve  any  undispersing  Assemblage  with  musket-shot,  or 
whatever  shot  will  disperse  it. 

41.  Sc.  To  satisfy  or  content  with  (food,  etc.). 
(Cf.  sense  27  b.)     Hence,  to  give  (one)  a  glut  of, 
weary  of. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  (1789)  30  The  squire.. Says  cannily, 
I'm  sure  ye  are  not  saird  ;  Here's  fouth  of  meat,  eat  on  and 
do  not  spair't.  Ibid.  47  It  seems  ye  are  na  sair'd  wi'  what 
ye  got.  1806  A.  DOUGLAS  Poems  148  (E.D.D.)  Whan  sair'd 
o'  beef,  they  get  a  roast  O'  dainty  rare  sweet  mutton,  a  1819 
A.  WATSON  in  W.  Walker  Bards  Bon-Accord  (1887)  328 
They  saired  them  o*  fighting  wi'  very  few  blows.  1886 
WILI.OCK  Rosetty  Ends  xii.  (1887)  93  Dauvit  tried  nae  mair 
experiments  in  galvanism.  Ae  dose  o'it  saired  him. 

IV.  (Inversion  of  the  construction  in  branch  III. 
Cf.  the  converse  development  of  sense  in  PRESENT  v, 
11-13.)  To  dish  up  (food);  to  deal  out,  present 
(a  commodity). 

42.  To  set  (meat  or  drink)  on  the  table  or  before 
a  person  ;  to  bring  in  or  dish  up  (a  meal),    f  Also 
const,  to  or  into  (the  table).     Also   (w)   serving 
=  (is)  being  served. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B,  997  Ho  [Lot's  wife]  serued  at  be 
soper  salt  bifore  dry^tyn.  a  1400  Sir  Cleges  382  The  cheryse 
were  servyd  thorowe  the  hall.  1513  Bk.  Keruyngem  Meals 
iff  Manners  (E.E.T.S.)  160  Fyrste  on  that  daye  [Easter]  he 
shall  seme  a  calfe  soden  and  blessyd.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slei- 
dane'sComm.  25  A  piece  whereof  is  served  to  the  Emperours 
table.  1597  BEARD  Theatre  God's  Judgem.  (1612)  268  A 
fishes  head  of  great  bignesse  being  serued  into  the  table. 
1640  tr.  VerderJs  Rom.  of  Rom.  m.  ii.  7  Having  fed 
heartily  on  a  kid,  that  was  served  into  the  table.  1726 
SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  ii.  188  They  cut  up  the  joints  that 
were  served  to  his  majesty's  table.  1781  COWPER  Truth  213 
The  dinner  serv'd,  Charles  takes  his  stand,  Watches  your 
eye,  anticipates  command.  1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy 
xxxviii,  But  dinner  is  serving,  go  into  the  after-cabin.  1856 
KANE  Arctic  Exflor.  II.  vi.  74  He  cooked  and  served  our 
break  fast- meal.  1877  Miss  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xviii. 
487  After  luncheon.. coffee  was  served.  1885  Truth  2  July 
2/1  It  was  getting  on  for  two  before  supper  was  served. 

absol.   1607  VANBRUGH  Pr<n>.  Wife  \\.  ii,  Cor.  Will  your 


yourself  at  Dinner.  1905  R.  RAGOT  Passport  xxiv.  256  The 
men-servants  were  already  bringing  in  the  coffee,  and 
Monsieur  d'Antin  was  constrained  to  wait  until  they  had 
served  and  retired. 

b.  const,  to  (a  person)  or  dative.   Hence  also  in 
indirect  passive. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  i.  167  How  durst  you  villaines 
bring  it  from  the  dresser  And  serue  it  thus  to  me  ?  1717 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  Mar  18  Apr.,  Alter 
this  they  served  me  coffee  upon  their  knees  in  the  finest 
japan  china.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  88 
This  afternoon  the  People  insisted  to  be  serv'd  Brandy  out 
of  the  Casks  that  were  buried  Under-ground;  accordingly 
they  were  serv'd  half  a  Pint  each  Man.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van,  Fair  liii,  The  Colonel's  breakfast  was  served  to  him 
in  the  same  dingy.. plated  ware.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid 304 
So  that  ye  do  not  serve  me  sparrow-hawks  For  supper. 

c.  To  dish  up  or  send  to  the  table  in  a  specified 
manner  or  with  some  other  edible. 

ci43o  Two  Cookery-bks.  i.  6  As  men  seruyth  furmenty 
wyth  venyson.  £1450  Ibid.  ir.  83  And  so  serue  hit  hole. 
1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  ii.  50  Bake  them  [Larks]  in  a 

fentle  Oven,  serve  them  without  Sauce.     1849  M.  ARNOLD 
'ick  King  Bokhara  287  Cherries  served  in  drifts  of  snow. 
1864  English-in,  in  India  145   Boil  these  gently   together 
and  serve  on  toast.      1884  HOWELLS  in  Harpers  Mag.  Dec. 
111/2  Kverything  is  served  A  la  Russe. 
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d.  To  hand  out  (food)  in  portions;  =HKLP&.8b. 

i68a  G.  ROSE  Sch.  Instruct.  Officers  Mouth  24  They 
ought  to  serve  the  Sweetmeats  with  a  Fork,  but  the  Dragee, 
or  small  Seeds  of  Sugar  with  a  Spoon. 

43.  With  adverbs,  f  away,  ^ forth,  f forth  in,  in 
(?obs.),  np,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  42. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  i.  5  Serue  it  forth.  Ibid.  13  panne 
serue  it  forth  ynne.  1:1440  LYDG.  Hors,  Shepe  $•  G.  208 
(Harl.  MS.)  A  fatt  goos..Is  served  vp  at  the  kyngis  table. 
^1530  Doctrynall  Gd.  Servauntes  in  Anc.  Poet.  Tracts 
(Percy  Soc.)  8  Fyrste  serue  ye  in  thepotage,  And  than  eche 
meet  after  his  degre.  1593  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  JuL  i.  iii.  101 
Madam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper  seru'd  vp.  1617 
MoRYSOH  I  tin.  in.  83  At  supper  they  served  in  a  peece  of 
roasted  beefe  hot.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  38  Marshal 'd 
Feast  Serv'd  up  in  Hall  with  Sewers,  and  Seneshals.  1711 
ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  108  r  5  The  Gentleman,  .had  the 
Pleasure  of  seeing  the  huge  Jack,  he  had  caught,  served  up 
for  the  first  Dish.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery -xi.  123  Put  in 
the  Meat  again,  .and  let  it  boil ;  then  serve  it  away.  1775 
S.J.PRATT  Liberal Opin.  Ivi.  (1783)  II.  164  The  dinner  was 
serving  up  as  I  entered  the  dining-parlour.  1827  in  Scott 
Chron.  Canongate  Introd.  App.,  The  dinner  was  very  hand- 
some (though  slowly  served  in).  1878  W.  S.GILBERT//.  M.S. 
Pinafore  ii,  And  dinner  served  up  in  a  pudding  basin  ! 

absol.  c  1430  Ttuo  Cookcry-bks.  i.  7  Let  boyle  to-gederys, 
an  serue  in.  Ibid.  8  Sette  hem  on  be  dysshe,  an  serue  forth. 

b.  transf.  andySg".     (Cf.  dish  up.} 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  296  The  beste  wordes  wolde  I  pike . . 
And  serve  hem  forth  in  stede  of  chese.  1576  FLEMING  tr. 
Caius'  Dogs  To  Rdr.,  If  I  serue  in  their  meat  with  wrong 
sawce.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  S/ir.  m.  i.  14  Then  giue  me 
leaue  to  read  Philosophy,  And  while  I  pause,  serue  in  your 
harmony.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Pricsth.  v,  Th1  holy 
men  of  God  such  vessels  are,  As  serve  him  up,  who  all  the 
world  commands.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalint's  Advts. 
fr.  Parnass.  ii.  xiv.  243  History  is  meat  not  only  well  sea- 
soned,, but  substantially  and  magnificently  served  in  to 
please  the  curious  pallat.  1711  Medley  No.  23.  267  The 
Examiner  utters  Falshoods  that  are  altogether  stale  and 
exploded  ;  whereas  Abel  serves  them  up  fresh  and  fresh. 
1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  488  f  2  Provided  the  Spectator 
might  be  served  up  to  them  every  Morning  as  usual.  1848 
BARTLETT  Diet.  Amcr.,  To  Sen-e  «/,  to  expose  to  ridicule  ; 
to  expose.  1875  MANNING  Mission  Holy  Ghost  xiii.  371 
You  serve  them  up  to  us  like  new  articles  of  science. 

C.  To  serve  out,  to  distribute  or  deal  out  (food, 
ammunition,  etc.)  in  portions.  Also  jocularly 
(chiefly  J\rauf.),  to  mete  out  or  administer  (cor- 
poral punishment)  ;  cf.  46. 

1802  RICHARDSON  in  Naval  Chron.  VII.  54  My  grog  was 
served  out.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xl,  To  preside  over  the 
stock-fish  and  ale,  which  was  just  serving  out  for  the  friars' 
breakfast.  18270.  W. ROBERTS  yvy.Ccntr.Atner. 67, 1  served 
out  some  kegs  of  gunpowder.  i867SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Serving  out  slops,  distributing  clothing,  &c.  Also,  a  cant 
term  to  denote  punishment  at  the  gangway.  1884  SIR  S. 
ST.  JOHN  Hayti  iii.  81  On  many  of  the  large  estates,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lashes  was  served  out  every  morning  as 
regularly  as  the  rations.  1887  F.  FRANCIS  Saddle  fy  Mocas- 
sin xi.  207  The  short  measures  of  flour  which  '  Rowdy  Jack ', 
one  of  their  fellow-men,  served  out. 

t  44.  gen.  To  supply,  furnish  (a  commodity) ; 
to  yield  a  regular  or  continuous  supply  of.  Of  the 
earth  :  To  yield,  bring  forth.  Const,  to.  Obs. 

1575  GASCOIGNE  Kenelworth  Castle  Wks.  1910  II.  129 
What  fruits  this  soyle  may  serve.  1590  SHAKS.  Coin.  Err, 
iv.  iv.  14  Ant.  Fiue  hundred  Duckets  vitlaine  for  a  rope? 
E.  Dro.  He  serue  you  sir  fiue  hundred  at  the  rate.  1677 
YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.  102  Our  People  too,  with  this 
Money,  make  Cloth,  and  serve  it  cheap  in  all  places  where 
we  send  our  Cloth,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  25  Oct.  1695,  The 
pump  he  had  erected  that  serves  water  to  his  garden. 

b.  intr.  (?  for  reft.).  Of  a  commodity  :  To  yield 
a  supply,  to  be  forthcoming,  rare. 

1S7S  GASCOIGNE  Fruits  of  Warre  cxxxvii,  Three  dayes 
wee  fought,  as  long  as  water  served,  1893-4  Northntnbld. 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  Gas  is  said  to  serve  when  it  issues  more  or  less 
regularly  from  a  fault,  slip,  etc.,  in  a  coal  mine. 

45.  trans,  (in  fig.  uses).    fTo  deliver  or  deal 
blows  or  the  like  (obs. ;  cf.  43  c)  ;  f  to  play  (one)  a 
trick  ;  to  do  (one)  a  (good  or  bad)  turn. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  38,  I  remember  the  tricke 
you  seru'd  me,  when  1  tooke  my  leaue  of  Madam  Siluia. 
1607  —  Tinton  i.  ii.  237  What  a  coiles  heere,  seruing  of 
beckes,  and  Jutting  out  of  bummes.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE 
Alyst,  Udolpko  xxvii,  It  would  have  been  serving  you  a  good 
turn,  ma'amselle,  as  well  as  myself.  1887  W.  E.  NORRIS 
Major  $•  Minor  III.  249  You  never  in  your  life  served  me 
a  worse  turn  than  when  you  prevented  me  from  hitting 
that  man. 

46.  To  hand  (a  commodity)  to  a  customer  in  a 
shop.    (Cf.  sense  35.) 

1862  MBS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  in.  yi,  Ben  -Tyrrett's 
wife  says  will  you  let  her  have  a  gill  of  vinegar?  Be  I  to 
serve  it  ? 

V.  To  treat  in  a  specified  manner.  [Developed 
from  the  use  of  to  serve  well,  ill,  etc.,  in  the  senses 
of  branch  I.  Cf.  esp.  sense  4  b.] 

47.  To  treat  in  a  specified  (usually  unpleasant 
or  unfair)  manner.     Now  chiefly  colloquial. 

c  1275  LAY.  9206  He  lette  smite  him  of  bat  heued . .  and  bus 
he  5am  sareuede  euerechone.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  624  Jif 
alle  luber  holers  were  iserued  so  Me  ssolde  vinde  be  lessuch 
spousbruche  do.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  584-5  As  I  his 
suster  seruedpby  nyghte  Right  so  thenke  I  to  serue  hym 
pryuely.  c  141*  HOCCLEVE  De  Keg:  Princ.  3853  Alias  I  f>at 
drynke  so  man  serue  schal !  1536  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531} 
49 The  tree  that  bryngeth  forth  no  good  fruyte  shall  be  serued 
in  lyke  wyse.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsie  I.  xxviii.  (Arb.) 
71  Or  else  be  locked  into  the  Church  by  the  Sexten  as  I  my 
selfe  was  once  serued  reading  an  Epitaph  in  a  certain 
cathedrall  Church  of  England.  1611  SHAKS.  Cyntb.  v.  v. 
248  She  is  seru'd.  As  I  would  serue  a  Rat.  1693  DRYDEN 


SERVE. 

Ded.to  yd  Misc.  Ess.  (IQOO)   II.    10  And  no  better  than 

thus  has  Ovid  been  served  by  the  so-much-admired  Sandys 

1727  GAY  Fables  v.  7  All  cowards  should  be  serv'd  like  you. 

1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xiii,  If  I  served  you  as 

you  deserve,   I  should  now  put  my  bullet  into  you.     1860 

i    TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xvii.  119  On  swerving  a  little.. the  mass 

I    turned  over,  and  let  me  into   the  lake.     I  tried  a  second 

1    one,  which  served  me  in  the  same  manner.     1870  Murray's 

;    Handbk.  Essex,  etc.  200  The  nave  piers  have  unfortunately 

i    been  covered  with  a  yellow  wash,  which,  .has  been  removed 

from  some  in  the  S.  aisle  with  very  good  result.    It  is  much 

to  be  wished  that  all  the  piers  were  so  served. 

b.   To  serve    (a   person)    right :    to    treat    (an 

offender)  as  he  deserves.     Now  chiefly  in  phr.  it 

j   serves   (me,  you,  etc.)  right  \    also  colloq.  serves 

1    (you,  etc.)  right >  (and}  serve  (you,  etc.)  right,  an 

exclamation    of   satisfaction    at   seeing   a   person 

punished  for  his  folly  or  wrong-doing. 

1587  HIGGINS  Mirr.  Afag.,  lago  Lenvoy  iii,  This  sleeper 

..Which  for  his  slouthfull  sinne  was  serued  right,     c  1640 

H.    BELL  Luther's  Colloq.   Metis.  (1652)  303   The  wretch 

i    (said  Luther)  was  served  right,     1705  tr.  Bosnian* s  Guinea 

419  What  think   you,  Sir,    Were    not   these  Villains   right 

served?     1728   VANBR.   &    CIB.   Prov.   Husb.    ii.   31    They 

serv'd  you  right  enough!  will  you  never  have  done  with 

your    Horse-play?      1837   DICKENS    Pickw.    xiii,    Natural 

death— .  .workhouse    funeral— serve   him   right— all    over. 

1839  THACKERAY  Fatal  Hoots  Mar.,  T.ut  papa  was  stern  for 

:    once,  and  vowed  that  I  had  been  served  quite  right.     1841 

IIAKHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  n.  Misadrcnt.at  Margate,  'He's 

stolen  my  things  and  run  away  !  !  ' — Says  she,  'And  sarve 

you  right  !  ! '    1885  J.  PAVN  Talk  of  Town  I.  99  Confound 

the  fellow!.. it  would  serve  him  right  if  they  tossed  him. 

1889  A.  LANG  Prince  Prigio  vi.  45  Everyone  had  heard  of 

I    his  disgrace,  and  almost  everyone  cried  '  Serve  him  right ! ' 

t48.  a.    Thieve?  slang.  To  rob.     b.  To  maim, 

,   wound.    To  serve  out  and  out ,  tokill  (cf.  next).  Obs. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Dict.t  Sen'c,  to  serve  a  person,  or 
lace,    is  to  rob  them;  as  I  serv'd  him  for  his  thhnblc, 


I  rob'd  him  of  his  watch  ;  that  crib  has  been  sensed  before, 
that  shop  has  been  already  robbed,  &c.  To  serre  a.  man, 
also  sometimes  signifies  to  maim,  wound,  or  do  him  some 
bodily  hurt,  and  to  serve  him  out  and  out  is  to  kill  him. 

49.  To  serve  oitt :  to  punish,  take  revenge  on  ; 
to  retaliate  on  (one}  for  something  objectionable. 
(olloq.   (orig.    pugilistic   slang).      Also    (Ifuntmg 
slang},  to  (  punish  '  or  smash  (a  fence). 

1817  Sporting  Mag.  L.  18  The  butcher  was  so  completely 

served  out,  that  he  resigned  all  pretensions  to  victory.    1819 

MOORE  Tom  Crib's  Manor,  (ed.  3)  34  And  whosoe'er  grew 

unpolite,  The  well-bred   Champion  serv'd  him   out.     1836 

COL.  HAWKFR  Diary  (1893)  II.  113  I'll  serve  him  out  for  it. 

i86z  H.  H.  DIXON  Scott  <$•  Sehrigkt  398  This  was  the  third 

or  fourth  flight  of  rails  that  Cognac,  who  was  very  fresh 

after   a   frost... had  served  out  that  day.     1863  KINGSLEY 

\     \Vatcr.Kab.   183  I'll  serve  you  out  for  telling  the  salmon 

,    where  I  was.    1891  MKS.  RIDDELL  Mail  Tour  9  He  set  his 

j    mind  to  work  to  consider  how  he  could  best  serve  me  out. 

VI.  Technical  senses  (with  various  const.). 

50.  Law.  To  make  legal  delivery  of  (a  process 
'    or  writ).     Const,  on  or  upon  (a  person). 

1442  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  43/2  If  any  Processe  of  suche 
AppelL.be  awardet  or  serve  t  in  othir  wyse.  1494  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  238  To  the  seruing  of  the  breif  of 
ydeotrye  vpone  the  Erie  of  Suddirland  in  Inuerness.  1570-6 
LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  240  To  serve  the  processe 
of  that  suite  upon  him.  1585  Act  27  Eliz.  c.  3  §  5  The  same 
Privie  Scale  was  duely  served,  .upon  the  person  of  the  same 
Heire.  1612  N.  FIELD  Woman  Weathercock  in.  i,  You  are 
come  to  serue  a  warrant,  or  a  Scitation.  1776  Trial  Nun. 
docomar  24/2  Has  any  notice  been  served  upon  you  by 
Mr.  Jarut?  1798  DALLAS  Amer.  Laiu  Rep.  II.  335  An 
attachment  must  be  served  by  the  marshal  I.  1896  Law 
Times  C.  488/1  The  vestry  served  a  notice  on  the  respondent, 
calling  upon  htm  to  repair  the  drain. 

tfig<  *593  SHAKS.  Liter.  1780  The  deepe  vexation  of  his 
inward  soule,  Hath  seru'd  a  dumbe  arrest  vpon  his  tongue. 
1842  LOVER  Handy  Andyxxi,  Some  frank,  .girl  would  have 
been  the  only  one  likely  to  serve  a  writ  on  the  jovial 
attorney's  heart.  1847  DE  QCINCKY  Sp.  Mil.  Nun  x.  (1853) 
22  Notice  to  quit  was  now  served  pretty  liberally. 

b.  To  present  (a  person)  with  a  writ.  Also,  to 
serve  in  (cf.  31  c). 

1575  in  D.  King  Vale-Royal  (165$)  i.  88  For  which  cause, 
he  was  served  by  a  Purse  van  t  from  York,  1630  Banquet  of 
Jests  135  A  Waiting  Gentlewoman  being  summoned  into  a 
Court  to  take  an  Oath  (for  she  was  serued  in  with  a  sub 
fana)  The  Examiner  asked  how  [etc.].  1655  FULLER  Ch. 
Hist.  iy.  137  Never  before  was  the  Bishops  served  with  such 
a  prohibition.  1839  DE  QUINCEY  Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  1862 
II.  190  The  holder  of  that  place  or  fortune  was  immediately 
served  with  a  summons  to  surrender  it. 

O.  Scots  Law.  To  declare  (a  person)  heir  to  an 
estate,  by  the  affirmative  verdict  of  an  *  inquest  *  or 
jury  appointed  to  adjudicate  the  claim.  Const,  f  of 
(an  estate)  ;  now  only  with  compl.,  to  serve  (a 
person)  heir  to. 

?  An  erroneous  shortening  of  the  phr.  to  serve  and  rctour : 
see  RETOUR  v .  3. 

1506  Reg.  Fmy  Seal  Scot.  I.  174  The  inqueist  that  servit 
him  of  his  breif  of  the  said  vi  merkis  worth  of  land.  1533 
Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VI.  138  Ane  Inquest  that  servit 
Richert,  umquhile  lord  Inuermeith,  of.  .the  landis  of  Inuer- 
mehh.  1582  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  558  He  sail 
entir  and  obtene  himself  servit  air  as  use  is  within  the  space 
of  thrie  termes._  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1664)  54  O  that  he 
would . .  serve  himself  Heir  to  the  poor  mean  portion  I  have. 
1693  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  in.  iv.  (ed.  2)  449  Other  Heirs. . 
cannot  be  served  Heirs,  but  by  a  special  Service,  serving  them 
to  such  particulars,  whereunto  they  succeed,  by  Infeftment 
or  Provision.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  AI.  1,  We  must  pass  over  his 
father,  and  serve  him  heir  to  his  grandfather  Lewis.  1854 
II.  MILLER  Sch.  fyScftnt.  xvi.  (1857)  356  After  getting  myself 
served  heir  to  my  father  before  the  Court  of  the  Canon- 
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gate.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  i,  To-day  I  was  served 
heir  to  my  position  in  life. 

absol.  1597  SKENE  De  Verb.  Sign.  s.  v.  Breve  de  morte 
nntecessoris,  Gif  the  persones  of  inquest. .  deli  veris  and  servis 
Negativet  in  favoures  of  the  defender. 

51.  7etim's  (and  similar  games),  fa.  intr.  To  act 
asassistantormarker.  Also?/ra»j.(seequot.  1611). 

1531  in  Privy  Purse  Exp.  Hen,  F///(i827)  180  Paid  to 
one  that  served  on  the  kinges  side  at  Tennes  at  hampton- 
courte,  in  Rewarde,  vs.  c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in 
Palsgr.  951  Netcquetert  to  serve  at  tennes.  1611  COTGR., 
Naquet,  the  boy  that  serues,  or  stops  the  ball  after  the  first 
bound,  to  make  a  better  chace,  at  Tennis.  Naqnetert  to 
seme  (or  stop)  a  ball  at  Tennis. 

b.  intr.  To  start  play  by  striking  the  ball  into 
the  opposite  court. 

1585  HIGINS  Junius'  Nomencl.  296  Datatim  lndere..to 
serue  or  to  tosse  from  hand  to  hand.  1611  COTGR.,  Blonsc% 
a  close  Tennis  court,,  .hauing  a  house  on  either  side  to 
serue  on.  1878  J.  MARSHALL  Ann.  Tennis  162  The  server 
continues  to  serve  until  two  chases  be  made. 

c.  trans.  To  put  (the  ball)  in  play. 

1696  R.  H.  Sch.  Recreation  97  Love  is  the  Court,  Hope  is 
the  House,  And  Favour  serves  the  Ball.  1837  LX  WALKER 
Games  fy  Sports  255  The  player  whocommences..  must  serve 
the  first  ball  over  a  red  line  marked  upon  the  wall.  1878  J. 
MARSHALL  .X««.  Tennis  161  The  ball  served  must  be  struck 
with  the  racket. 

d.  To  strike  the  ball  to  (one's  opponent) ;  to 
'feed  '  with  the  ball. 


1647  N.  UACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  \.  xliii.  m  And  as  at 
Tenis  the  Dane  and  Bishop  served  each  other  with  the  fond 
Countrey  man.  1849  Boy's  Own  Bk.  39 (Rounders)  Another 
in-player  takes  up  the  bat,  and  is  served  or  fed  with  the  ball. 

52.  Of  a  male  animal  :    To  cover  (the  female) ; 
es-p.  of  stallions,  bulls,  etc.  kept  and  hired  out  for  the 
purpose.     Also  absol. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Here$bach*s  Hnsb.  m.  (1586)  148  b,  At  halfe 
a  yeere  old  they  [boars]  are  able  to  serue  a  sowe.  1621 
Shvttlcworths*  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  248  Given  to  Sir 
Raphe's  man,  when  the  little  black  mate  was  served  at  the 
Abbie,  ij'vj1.  1714  GAY  Shepli.  Week  Tuesd.  106  Then  saw 
the  cow  well  serv'd,  and  took  a  groat.  1837  YOUATT  Sheep 
317  Ewes  to  be  served  by  more  than  one  ram.  1885  Bell's 
Life  15  June  1/2  Camballo  will  serve  a  limited  number  of 
mares  at  70  so  vs.  each.  1909  Rujfs  Guide  to  Titrf  \\\  145 
List  of  principal  stallions  serving  in  1909. 

53.  a.  Falconry.  To  drive  out  game  into  the  view 
of  (the  hawk).     Said  of  the  falconer  or  of  the  dog. 

1576  FLEMING  tr.  Cains'1  Dogs  ii.  (1880)  14  Of  gentle 
Dogges  seruing  the  hauke.  1891  HARTING  Bill.  Accipitr. 
229  Serving  a  httwk%  helping  to  put  out  the  quarry  from 
covert.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  373/2  (Falconry)  Serue  (of 
the  falconer),  to  put  out  the  quarry  from  the  cover  for  the 
falcon  waiting  overhead. 

b.  Coursing.  (See  quot.  1897.) 

1576  TURBKRV.  ycnerie  249  If  there  be  no  Cotes  gyuen 
betwune  a  brase  of  Greyhounds,  but  the  one  of  them  serueth 
the  other  at  turnyng.  a.  1600  in  Markham  Country  Con- 
tentm.  \.  vii.  (1615)  105  If  one  dogge  turne  the  Hare,  serue 
himselfe,  and  turne  her  againe,  those  two  turnes  shall  be  as 
much  as  a  coate.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  210/1  (Coursing) 
When  a  dog  turns  his  hare,  and  keeps  his  place  for  another 
turn,  he  serves  himself;  or,  losing  his  place,  serves  his 
opponent. 

54.  Chiefly   Naut.     [Formerly   often    in    form 
sarve.]   a.  To  bind  (a  rope,  rod,  etc.)  with  small 
cord  or  the  like,  so  as  to  protect  or  strengthen. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grant,  v.  25  To  sarue  any 
rope  with  plats  or  Sinnet,  is . .  to  lay  Sinnet,  Spun  yarne,  Rope 
yarne,  or  a  peece  of  Canuas  vpon  the  rope,  and  then  rowle 
it  fast  to  keepe  the  rope  from  galling.  1669  STURMY 
Mariner  s  Mag.  v.  xii.  64  Ropes,  .served  close.,  with  Yarn. 
1775  FALCK  Day's  Dii'ing  Vessel  54  The  eyes,  as  well  as  the 
splice  by  which  they  were  bent,  were  also  served  with  inch 
rope.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  x.  (ed.  2)  360  Two 
men  can  worm  and  serve  seven  fathoms  of  3J  inch  rope  in 
an  hour.  1876  PRKECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  232  It 
[the  copper  conductor]  is  then  served  with  a  covering  of 
tape  which  has  been  well  soaked  in  Stockholm  tar.  1895 
'J.  UICKERDYKE'  Sea  Fishing  (x>  For  the  simpler  binding, 
intended  merely  to  act  as  a  protection. .,  we  say  we  'serve  ' 
the  line  rather  than  '  whip  '  it. 

b.  To  wrap  (a  rope,  bandage)  round  an  object. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (Sommer)2g5  Parthenia  laid  his 
head  in  her  lap,  tearing  of  her  linnen  sleeues  &  partlet,  to 
serue  about  his  wounds.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Life  Nelson  43  Her 
hull  had  long  been  kept  together  by  cables  served  round. 
1870  Eng.  Mcch.  ii  Mar.  625/3  Over  which  a  tarred  rope.. 
is  'served  '  or  wrapped. 

55.  Mil.  To  operate,  keep  in  play  or  action  (a 
gun,  battery,  etc.). 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Serve  a  Battery  ..is  to  see 
that  the  Guns  play  well.  1747  Gentl.  Mag.  344  A  constant 
fire  of  a  numerous  and  well  serv'd  artillery.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng-.v.  I.  611  The  cannon,.,  though  ill  served,  brought 
the  engagement  to  a  speedy  close.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond 
in.  i,  The  enemy's  cannonade,  which  was  very  hot  and  well 
served.  1876  DOUBLEDAY  Forts  Sumter  $  Moultrie  163 
An  artillery-man,  serving  his  gun. 

b.  To  serve  the  vent :  to  close  the  vent  of  a 
muzzle-loading  gun  while  it  is  being  loaded. 

1828  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  175  Number.. a, 
sponges  ;  3,  loads  ;  4,  serves  the  vent  and  primes. 

VII.  56.   Comb.  :  f  serve-image,  an  idolater. 

"530  TIN-DALE  Ansiu.  More  Wks.  (1573)  272/1  So  art  thou 
an  Idolater,  that  is  to  say  in  Englishe,  a  serue  Image. 

CS"  For  To  serve  one's  (at  the)  turn  (in  various 
senses),  see  TURN  sb. 

Hence  Served  ///.  a.  (chiefly  with  prefixed 
adverb). 

1747  Isee  55].  1884  RUSKIN  Bible  of  Amiens  \.  i  At  this 
halting-place  in  mid-jouruey  there  is  a  well-served  buffet. 
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1907  WVNDHAM  Flare  of  Footlights  i,  The  well-chosen  and 
perfectly  served  dinner. 

t  Serve,  ^.2  Obs.  Chiefly  Se.  and  north.  Also 
3  sareve,  4-6 (chiefly Sc.)  serf,  Sc.  serwe,  5  sarve. 
[App.  aphetic  a.  OF.  dcservir  DESERVE  v.  It 
may,  however,  be  a  use  of  SERVE  ».l,  as  the  sense 
*  to  gain  by  serving  *  may  have  been  developed  in 
the  simple  vb. ;  cf.  It.  servire  to  merit,  deserve.] 

1.  trans.  To  earn  or  acquire  a  right  to  ;  to  be- 
come, or  to  be,  worthy  of  (reward  or  punishment, 
praise  or  blame) ;  to  merit;   —  DESERVE  v.  i,  2. 

c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  1686  Oc  serf  me  seuene  o5er  ;er,  If  3u 
salt  rachel  semen  her.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15849  Forsoth  i 
neuer  serued  it,  in  dede  ne  yeitt  in  sau.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit. 
P~  A.  553  More  haf  we  serued.. pat  suffred  han  be  dayez 
hete.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  {Thomas)  573  par-for,  me 
think,  I  serwe  no  blame  quhen  I  say:  god  luffis  [etcj. 
la  1.400  Morte  Art/i.  1315  My  lorde  meruailles  hym  mekylle, 
..Why  thow  morthires  his  mene,  that  no  mysse  serues. 
c  1400  Rule  of  St.  Benet  (verse)  614  Vn-to  hell  we  suld  take 
hede,  And  were  vs  euer  with  al  our  mayn  Fro  filth  of  sin, 
|?at  sarues  payn.  c  1430  Chev.  Assigns  194  For  be  sauynge 
of  hem  }>anke  ^ou  haste  seruethe.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law 
Anns  (S.  T.  S.)  298  Quhat  blame  serve  we  now.  .that  brekis 
Goddis  bidding.  1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  i.  Prol.  78  Quhar 
I  offend,  the  les  repreif  serf  I.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot,  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  195  It  is  tyme  to  seik  your  reward 
quhan  ye  haue  serwed  it.  1721  KELLY  Scot.  Prov.  319 
They  give  you  less  wite  than  you  serve. 
b.  with  inf.  or  clause  as  obj. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9089  Sin  i  haf  serued  to  haue  \>e  scam, 
Gis  me  mi  scrift,  o  godds  name  !  c  1330  Arth.  fy  uferl.  951 
(KOlbing)  pei  sche  haue  serued  to  be  spilt,  pe  child  J?er  of 
haj»  no  gilt,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  4900, 
Y  serued  neuere  he  scholde  so  do  1  c  1400  Apol.  Loll. 
(Camden)  26  In  bis  maner  of  curse  ^at  men  curse  man  iustli 
for  his  misdede,  was  Crist  not  cursid,  for  He  seruid  not  to 
be  cursid.  1500-20  D  UNBAR  Poems  xxv.  81  And  how 
nane  servis  to  haif  sweitness  That  nevir  taistit  bitterness. 
c  1550  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  n.  335  Thow  seruis  weill  on 
Rakkis  to  be  rent. 

2.  iat)-.  or  absol.   =  DESERVE  z>.  3. 

£1275  LAY.  24154  And  he  bare  eche  cnihtes  he  }ef  alle  hire 
rihtes,  ech  one  he  }af heahte  ase  hii  i-sareued  [c  1205  Uerned] 
hadde.  r  1400  Destr.  Troy  550  pat  56  me  faith  make,  In 
dede  for  to  do  as  I  desyre  wille,  And  my  wille  for  to  wirke, 
if  I  wele  serue.  c  1440  York  Myst.  ii.  (Pluy&terers)  8  To 
suffir  sorowe  on  soght,  syne  bai  haue  seruid  so.  c  1450  St. 
Cnthbert  (Surtees)  866  As  we  haue  serued,  gif  vs  our  mede. 
^1550  ROLLAND  CV/.  I'enns  11.361  Sayand,  curst  knaif  thow 
sail  haif  afflictioun  As  thow  did  serue,  rise,  and  resaif  thy 
bill.  1575  Mirr.  Mag.,  Mantius  xiv,  We  either  are  re- 
warded, as  we  serue ;  Or  else  are  plaged,  as  our  deedes 
deserue. 

t  Serve,  v2  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  servare,  or 
aphetic  form  of  PRESERVE^.]  trans.  To  preserve. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr?s  T.  513  And  in  this  wise  he  serued 
his  entente  That  saue  the  feend  noon  wiste  what  he  mente. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vi.  xv.  207  Thenne  wold  I  haue 
baumed  hit  [thy  body]  and  serued  hit  and  soo  haue  kepte 
it  my  lyfe  dayes.  1559  MOKWYNC  Evonym.  304  Whiche 
gathered  diligently  thou  shall  serve  in  a  phyall  of  glas. 

Serveable,  variant  of  SERVABLE. 

Serveiour,  obs.  form  of  SURVEYOR. 

Serventism  (serve-ntiz'm).  Also  servente- 
ism.  [f.  It,  servente  (in  cavaliere  servente:  see 
CAVALIER  sb.  5)  +  -ISM.]  The  system  which 
countenances  the  devotion  of  a  man  to  the  service 
of  a  married  woman;  cicisbeism. 

1833  New  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  151  The  slavery  of 
serventism.  1839  DARLEY  Introd.  to  Beanm.  fy  Fl.  Wks.  \. 
29  Cicisbeism  and  serventeism  were  mentioned  with  no  less 
complacency  than  if  the  dramatists  themselves  had  been 
Italians.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  %  It.  1st.  III.  277  We 
may  still  see  serventeism  ludicrously  caricatured  among  the 
middle  classes,  where  a  domestic  sometimes  has  to  dress  for 
the  evening,  and  attend  his  mistress  as  a  companion  to  the 
theatre  or  the  promenade.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  308/2 
The  cicisbeism  or  serventism  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

Server  (sauvai).  Forms-  4-5  servere, 6  servar, 
5- server.  See  also  SERVIER.  [f.  SERVED. +  -ER1.] 

1.  One  who  serves  or  ministers  to  the  require- 
ments of  another.  Now  rare.  Also,  f  a  servant. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Se/.  Wks.  I.  386  But  Crist  is  among  hem  as 
a  good  servere.  c  1440  A  tphabet  of  Tales  60  Lot  yonder 
is  his  server.  1554  Dyer's  Ace.  in  Sharp  Cov.  Myst,  (1825)  186 
Payd  to  ij  servers  of  the  cressets  ilij  d.  1868  MoHRis£"rtrM/y 
Par.t  Man  born  to  be  King  1277,  I,  who  then  Was  but  a 
server  of  poor  men  Outside  our  Abbey  walls, 

b.  An  attendant  at  a  meal,  one  who  serves  food 
and  drink  to  those  sitting  at  table. 

?  1460  Bk.  Curtasye  532  in  Babees  Bk.t  pe  seruer  hit  next 
of  alle  kyn  men  Mays  way  and  stondes  by  syde.  1545  Lud- 
low  Ch.urchw.  Ace.  tCamden)  21  Payde  to  the  servers  of 
wyne  on  Easter  day.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Alemaifs  Guzman 
d'Alf.  n.  67  The  Napkin  where-with  hee  seru'd  as  Seruer. 
?  1784  Scot.  Piper's  Queries  18  For  one  article  having  eggs 
the  server  of  the  table,  as  usual,  laid  the  cloth  on  every 
one's  knee,  wherewith  to  hold  their  egg  in  when  hot.  1868 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.,  Land  E.  of  Sun  3065  While  the 
servers  bore  Unto  the  guests  rich  meats  and  drink, 
f  c.  An  artisan's  assistant.  Obs. 

1481-90  Howard  Househ,  Bks.  (Roxb.)  382  Item,  to  lohn 
Hege,  his  server,  for  iij.  dayes  iiij.d.  ob.  1514  MS.  Ace. 
St.  Johrfs  Hospn  Canterb.t  Payd  to  ij  tyllars  &  ij  seruars 
ij  days.  1605  WILLET  Hexafla  Gen.  140  The  seruer  bring- 
ing one  thing  when  the  builder  called  for  another.  1747 
HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  S  ij,  This  Server  likewise  carries 
away  the  Wa^h-Ore,  to  the  Ore-Place,  it  being  their  Business. 
d.  With  religious  signification.  Now  arch. 

[1530  TINDALE  Answ.  More  Wks.  (1573)  282/1,  I.. am 
an  image  seruer  &  walke  after  myne  own  imagination  & 
not  after  Gods  word.]  1600  PALFREYMAN  Baldwins  Mor. 
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Philos.  (ed.  4)  64  He  cannot  l>ee  a  true  seruer  of  God,  which 
serueth  him  not  in  the  spirit  of  his  minde,  and  in  truth. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  446  Jupiter.. made  gods  to  be 
the  curators  of  men,  and  he  made  men  to  be  the  worship- 
pers  and  servers  of  those  gods.  1900  Pilot  3  Nov.  551/1 
The  servers  of  icons., demonstrated  that  the  doctrine  of 
their  opponents  led  to  Judaism  and  Manichseism. 

e.  Eccl.  An  assistant  at  Mass  who  arranges  the 
altar  and  makes  the  responses. 

1853  DALE  tr.  Baldeschis  Cerem.  292  Before  leaving  the 
sacristy  with  the  Priest,  the  Server  will  light  the  candles 
on  the  Altar.  1879  BARING-GOULD  Germany  II.  145  Two 
servers  in  surplices  kneel  before  the  altar  in  silence.  1894 
Westm.  Gaz.  20  Sept.  2/1  Working  men  generally  act  as 
servers  at  the  early  daily  celebrations. 

f.  In  various  games  :   The  player  who  serves  or 
puts  the  ball  in  play. 

1585  HIGINS  Junius*  Nomencl.  296  Datort..a,  player  or 
seruer:  he  that  in  playeng  castetb  the  ball.  1868  Rout- 
ledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Bk.  269  (Rackets)  In  a  close-court  game, 
the  '  server '  who  serves  the  ball  properly  above  the  line 
[etc.].  1875  'STONEHENGE'  Brit.  Sports  in.  i.  v.  §4.  690 
The  server  [at  lawn-tennis]  then  has  to  return  the  ball  again, 
and  so  on  till  one  player  fails.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  399/1 
(Fives)  The  Server.  A  who  begins  serving,  is  bound  to  give 
C.  .the  sort  of  service  which  he  prefers. 

g.  Anglo-Irish.   =YRQCES$-server. 

1842  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xiv,  To.  .harry  a  bum,  Or  '  clip 
a  server '  {Footnote^  Cutting  offthe  ears  of  a  process-server]. 

2.  Something  which  serves  or  is  used  for  serving, 
t  a.  A  conduit  or  pipe  for  conveying  water.  Obs. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  248  The  Citizens  like- 
wise, .deriued  rillcs  and  servers  of  waters  into  euery  street. 
b.    =  SALVER2. 

1686  Churchiv.  Ace.  Pittington^  etc.  (Surtees)  208  One 
silver  server  or  a  patten  with  a  foot  to  screw  on  and  a  leather 
case.  1727  in  W.  Macgill  Old  Ross-sh.  (1900)  133  Pewter 
spoons,  server,  basone,  and  potinger.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq. 
iii,  A  little  bit  of  diet-cake,  on  a  small  silver  server  of  exqui- 
site old  workmanship.  1821  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xii.  (1895) 
87  He  took  them  [letters]  both  in  to  her  ladyship  on  the 
silver  server.  1894  LATTO  Tain.  Bodkin  xxv,  My  share  o' 
the  tea  was  brocht  to  me  on  a  server. 

o.  pi.  A  spoon  and  fork  for  serving  salad. 

1884  Cyclist  13  Feb.  243/1  Salad  bowls  and  servers. 

Servery  (sS'ivari).  [f.  SERVE  z/.i  +  -ERT,  after 
pantry. .]  A  room  from  which  meals,  etc.  are  served. 

1893  Builder \\  Feb.  112  Kitchen..  .Servery. . .  Pantry.  1899 
Atafnantm  15  Apr.  450/3  Chambers  to  let,  unfurnished... 
Three  Rooms,  Bath-room,  and  Servery. 

Serves,  obs.  form  of  SERVICE  sb}-  and  sb* 

Servet,  obs.  form  of  SHERBET,  SERVIETTE. 

Servetian  (saivrjan),  a.  (and  sb.}.  Eccl.  Hist. 
[f.  Servetus  +  -i\TS.']  A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Michael  Servetus  (Miguel  Servede),  a  Spanish 
heresiarch  of  semi-pantheistic  opinions,  who  was 
burned  at  Geneva  in  1553. 

"^55  J.  OWEN  Vind.  Evang.  Pref.  IT  Every  Heretical 
blasphemy,,  .whether  it  be  Arian,  Servetian, Eunomian [etc.]. 
B.  sb.  A  follower  of  Servetus. 

[1564  HARDING  Ansiv.  Jewel  xv.  158  Anabaptistse,  Serue- 
tiani,  Antinoml]  1645  PAG  ITT  Heresiogr.  (ed.  2)  35  Serve- 
tians.  1764  tr.  Mosheims  Eccl.  Hist.  Cent.  xvi.  n.  iv.  f  6 
(J833)  531.  1874  Blunt* s  Diet.  Sects>  Servetians. 

Hence  Serve'tianism,  the  heresy  of  Servetns. 

1655  J.  OWEN  Vind.  Evang.  Pref.  12  A  man..wholy  in- 
fected  with  Servetianisme. 

Se'rveting.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  seroett  SERVIETTE  + 
-IKG1.]  Material  for  table-napkins. 

i6ia  Sc.  Bk.  Rates  in  Halyburtpris  Ledger  (1867)  319 
Linning  cloth . .  Towelling  and  serveittiug  of  Holland  making 
the  eln  xxvi,  s.  viiL  d.  Ibid.  321  Servhting. 

t  Serve'tist.  Eccl.  Hist.  Obs.    [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IST.]     A  follower  of  Servetus  (see  SERVETIAN). 
1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.    1887  Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet. 

Servi,  obs.  form  of  SERVE  z/.1 
Se'ryiable,  a.  Obs.     [a.  OF.  serviablc,  irreg. 
f.  servir  to  SERVE;  see  -ABLE.] 

1.  Yelling  to  serve,  complaisant,  obedient. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  979  (Camb.  MS.)  And  sche  f>e 
moste  seruyable  of  alle  Hath  euery  chambre  arayed  and  his 
halle.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6004  They. .been,  in  good  feith, 
more  stable  and  trewer,  and  more  serviable.  a  1475  ASHBY 
Active  Policy  472  Also  chese  your  servantes  of  goode 
draught,  That  wol  attente  and  be  seruiable.  1513  DOUGLAS 
j&neis  xii.  ii.  88  The  byssy  knaipis.. About  thame  stud, 
full  5aip  and  seruyabill.  1638  W.  HAIG  in  Russell  Haigs 
(1881)  219  Your  loving  and  servyable  friend. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  servant  class. 

1612  Acts  ff  Stat.  Lawting,  Sheriff,  $  Justice  Courts 
(Maitl.  Club  1840)  i6o_Act  for  Servandis.— Item  Forsamekill 
as  thair  is  monie  serviable  persones  that  mareyis  and  takis 
up  housis  nocht  haveing  whervpone  to  live  [etc.]. 

Hence  Se'rviableness. 

1530  PALSGR.  269/2  Servyablenesse,  seruiableti. 

Servial,  -all,  obs.  forms  of  SERVILE. 

Servian  (sa'ivian),  tf.1  and  sb.  [f.  Seruia  (pro- 
perly Serbia :  see  SERB)  +  -AN.]  A.  adj.  Of  or 
belonging  to  Servia,  a  country  of  South-eastern 
Europe  occupied  by  a  Slavonic  people. 

The  Slavonic  kingdom  of  Servia  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks  in  1389;  the  country  remained  a  principality  tribu- 
tary to  Turkey  until  1878,  when  the  kingdom  was  revived. 

1808  C.  STOWER  Printer  s  Gram.  Index,  Servian  alphabet. 
1827  BOWRING  Servian  Pop.  Poetry  Introd.  38  '  Fair  as  the 
mountain  Vila,' is  the  highest  compliment  to  a  Servian  lady. 
1879  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  in.  273  Had  the  Servian 
Czar  entered  Constantinople  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
B.  sb.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Servia. 

1788  GIBBON  Decl.  4-  f.  Iv.  V.  543  The  language  of  th« 


SERVIAN. 

Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  Servians  [etc.].  1835  Penny  Cycf. 
III.  328/1  A  stronghold  to  the  Servians  in  their  wars  with 
the  Turks.  1878  N,  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  402  Christian 
volunteers  from  Russia  helping  the  belligerent  Servian. 

Servian  (s5Mvian),  <z.-  Roman  Hist.  [a.  L. 
Ser-uiamiS)  i.  Servins  :  see  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Servius  Tnllius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  who  is 
said  to  have  organized  the  plebs  into  thirty  local 
*  tribes*,  and  to  have  encircled  the  city  with  a  wall, 
of  which  extensive  remains  still  exist. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  201  The  probability  is  in  favour 
of  five  tribunes,  so  that  one  was  taken  from  each  of  the  five 
Servian  classes.  1855  LIDDELL  Hist.  Rome  I.  i.  iii.  56  A 
person  who  once  belonged  either  to  a  Romulian  Tribe  of 
birth  or  a  Servian  Tribe  of  place,  always  remained  a  member 
of  that  Tribe.  1886  PELHAM  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  734/2 
Only  Etruscan  builders.,  could  have  built.,  the  Servian  wall. 

[Serviant.  A  spurious  word,  due  to  Berners' 
having  misread  the  F.  serment  oath  as  seruiant. 

In  the  first  quot.  Berners  seems  to  have  taken  the  word 
as  an  adj.  (cf.  SERVIENT  a.). 

1535  Lu.  HERNERS  Froiss.  Il.clii.  167  b,  There  all  the  coin- 
pan  ypns  made  them  seruyaunt  to  Aleyne  Roux.     Ibid.  II. 
clxxiii.  210  No  man  myght  entre  in  to  that,  .company,  with- 
out he  make  seruyaunt  or  othe,  neuer  to  beare  armouie    . 
agaynste  the  crowne  of  Englande.] 

Service1  (sauvis).  Forms:  i  serfise,  2-5  \ 
servise,  3  serviz,  3-4  serveis,  3-6  servyse,  3-7 
servis,  4  servijs,  servyss,  Sc.  serwise,  4-5  ser- 
vese,  serveys(e,  4-6  servyce,  servys,  4-6  (S) 
serves,  5  cervyce,  sarvyse,  servysse,  serwyse, 
5-6  sarvys,  5-6  (8-9  vulgar]  sarvice,  5-7  Sc. 
serwice, 6  sarves,  servicie,  Sc.  schervice,  scher- 
wyce,  servyiss,  servyss,  serwyce,  6-7  servies, 
6-8  dial,  sarvis,  7  cervis,  9  Sc.  sairvice,  3-  ser- 
vice. PI.  7  service,  [a.  OF.  semise,  service,  also 
servige,  scrviche  (mod.F.  service}^  ad.  L.  sewitiutti, 
f.  servus  slave.  Cf.  Pr.  servizt,servi$t  Sp.  sct"viciot 
Pg.  service,  It.  servizio,  servigio. 

The  word  in  English,  as  also  in  the  Romanic  langs.,  has    • 
supplied  the   place   of  a   noun   of  action   to   the   cognate    ' 
SERVE  T'.1,  and  its  sense-development  appears  to  have  been 
materially  influenced  by  association  with  the  verb.J 

I.  The  condition  of  being  a  servant  ;  the  fact  of 
serving  a  master. 

1.  The  condition,  station,  or  occupation  of  being 
a  servant.  (In  mod.  use  almost  exclusively  spec, 
—domestic  service.}  a.  In  phrases  with  preps. 
•j-  a/,  in,  f  intot  t  on,  out  of  service  ;  to  go  to^  put 
to,  set  to  service  ;  to  go  into,  put  into,  take  into  ser- 
vice ;  to  place  out  at  service. 

1320-30  Horn.  Ck.  644  Icham  comen  to  fand,  For  to  win 
gold  &  fe,  In  seruise  w\}>  ^our  king  to  be.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  4400  He  ordant  angels  after  his  deuyse,  And  set  hom 
in  seruice  hym  seluyn  to  honour,  c  1400  Afot.  Loll.  (Cam- 
den)  4  If  a  man  haue  an  hired  plowman  in  to  serueys  to 
dwel  wij?  him.  1426  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  71  And  I  woll  and 
pray  ^ow  bat  Phelippe  be  kept  on  seruice  stille.  1495 
Coventry  Left  Bk.  568  pat  euery  Malde  &  sole  woman . . 
take  a  Chambre  within  an  honest  persone.. or  els  to  go  to 
seruice.  1543-4  Act  35  Hen.  K///,  c.  i  Persons. .that  shall 
haue  any  offyce..or  shalbe  receyued  in  saruice  with  his  j 
grace,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I'll,  49  b,  The  sayde  j 
Barlo  set  me  with  a  merchaunt  of  Middelboroughe  too  ' 
seruyce.  c  1550  N.  SMYTH  tr.  tlerodian  \.  10  The  same 
beynge  put  to  seruice  in  the  Emperours  house.  1557  Order 
Hospitalls  F  5,  Whetherthe  same  Childe  be.  .in  the  Howse, 
or  at  Nurse  ;  at  Service,  or  els  dead.  1592  .Soli man  <$•  Pers. 
11.  ii.  76  Least  my  maister  turne  me  out  of  seruice.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  286  Caliban  Whom  now  I  keepe  in 
seruice.  1749  SMOLLETT  Git  Bias  i.  xvii.  (1782)  I.  104,  I 
resolved  to  go  to  service,  and  hired  myself  to  a  great  woollen- 
draper.  1771  —  Humph.  Cl.  29  May,  They. .swarm  up  to 
London,  in  hopes  of  getting  into  service.  1798  O'KEEKFE 
Wild  Oats  \\.  ii,  I  place  her  out  at  sarvice.  1833  HT. 
MARTINEAU  I'anderput  <$•  tS".  i.  12  All  this  is  less  than  many 
a  maid  has  that  has  been  at  service  a  shorter  time.  1841 
THACKKKAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam.  vii,  He  had  put  two  of 
his  daughters  into  service.  1881  O'SHAUGHNESSY  Songs  of 
Worker  176  Not  even  the  fretting  when  the  eldest  girl  In 
service  far  away  forgot  to  write. 

Jig.    1600  SHAKS.  A.  K  L.  i.  iii.  26  But  turning  these 
iests  out  of  seruice,  let  vs  talke  in  good  earnest. 
b.  In  other  constructions. 

c  1420  Sir  A  wadtu-c  (Camden)  1,  Alle  that  ther  wold  seruyse 
haue,  Knyite  squiere,  ^oman  and  knaue.  a  1450  Knt.  de  in 
Tour  Ixv.  (1906)  86  The  whiche  Amon  was  Seneschal!  of 
the  king,,  .and  became  riche  by  his  seruice.  1525  in  Rtf. 
Mag*  Sig.ScQt.sM.  1527(1883)97  Gif  ony  freman  of  the  said 
craft  pass  furth  of  the  toun  or  his  band  of  his  service  be 
worne  furth.  1567  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  \\.  XL  (1800)  II.  268 
(She]  determined  therefore.. to  seeke  seruice  in  that  house, 
counterfaytinge  the  kynde  and  habile  of  a  Page.  1768 
STERNK  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  II.  124  (Le  Diwanche),  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  service  part  with  liberty,  but  not 
witli  nature  in  their  contracts.  1785  PALEV  Mor.  Philos. 
in.  i.  xi,  Service  in  this  country  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  yolun- 
tary,  and  by  contract.  1870-2  LIIJUON  Elem.  Relig.  iv.  %  i 
(1904)  137  Holy  Scripture,  .speaks  of  sin  as  a  service,  the 
wages  of  which  is  death.  1876  HARDY  Ethelherta.  xxx,  I 
wish  you  could  have  given  up  service  by  this  time.  1886 
HERKORD  Lit.  Rel.  Ene.  %  Germany  310  Grumshall.  .goes 
to  take  service  with  Barter  vile,  a  well-reputed  Naples 
merchant.  1891  KILLING  Light  that  Failea  ix.  (1900)  157 
'When  did  you  leave  service?' ..'  How  did  you  know  1  was  . 
in  service?..!  was.  General  servant." 

Prvutrb.  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  Dt  Kfg,  Princ.  841  Seruyse, 
I  wot  wel,  is  non  heritage.  1631  BRATHWAIT  Wkitnzies^ 
Undersheriff  98  But  service  is  no  inheritance  ;.. there- 
fore., hee  beginnes  now  in  his  summer,  to  store  up  against 
winter.  17*9  SWIFT  Direct.  Sen:  Gen,  Direct.,  Answer, 
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that.. a  poor  servant  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  strives  to 
better  himself;  that  service  is  no  inheritance. 
fo.   Servitude,  slavery.    Obs. 

1340-70  Alisaunder  935  On  weies  &  women  awrak  hee 
his  teene  And  solde  them  too  seruise  in  sorowe  too  Hue. 

2.  Const,  of  or  possessive  :  The  condition  of  being 
a  servant  of  a  particular  master. 

c  1290  St.  Cristofcr  39  in  6".  Eng.  Leg,  272  Ich  am  a  man 
ppon  mi  seruiz  {Harl.  MS.  in  mie  seruise]  and  noman  strut 

1  nclle  Bote  mi  louerd  bat  ich  seche.    Ibid.  59  Dabeit  banne, 
Cristofre  seicle,  bat  leng  beo  in  bine  seruise.    a  lytoCursfff 
M. 9485  Nu  has  him  sathanas  in  wald,. . QuiU  he  es  thralled 
in  his  seruis  He  ne  mai  be  fre  on  nakins  wis.     1382  \VyrLH-- 

2  Kings  v.  3  A  lytill  chyld  woman  caytife,  that  was  in  the 
seruyce  [Vulg.  in  obsequw}  of  the  wiyf  of  Naaman.     .1400 
Rom.  Rose  4594,  I  am  so  sore  bounde  him  til,   From  his 
servyse  I  may  not  fleen.    1536  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life 
$  Lett.  (1902)  II.  5  For  my  sake  to  accept  this  berer  Salis- 
bury again  into  your  seruice.     1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  n.  ii. 
156  To  leaue  a  rich  I  ewes  seruice.     1716   HAWKINS  Pleas 
Crown  i.  130  If  a  Parent  in  a  reasonable  Manner  chastise 
his  child,  or  a  Master  his  Servant,  being  actually  in  his 
Service  at  the  Time.    1835  DICKKSS  S&.  Boz^  Mr.  Watkins 
Tattle  i,  That's  the  very  housemaid..  .She  went  into  Fanny's 
service  when  we  were  first  married,  and  has  been  with  us 
ever  since.     1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  lloggarty  Diant.  xii,  You 
will  hardly  fancy  that  I .  .knew  anything  of  the  concerns  of 
the  Company  into  whose  service  I  entered  as  twentieth  clerk. 
1881  UESANT  &  RICE  Ckapl.  l-'lcct  I.  26,  I  do  not  ask  thee 
to  enter  my  service,  or  to  receive  wages. 

b.  In  religious  use :  The  condition  or  fact  of 
being  a  servant  (of  God).  Cf.  13.  f  To  end  in 
Go(fs  service  :  to  die  in  the  faith. 
ci23o  Halt  Mcid.  28  t'e  selie  godes  spuses,  be.. in  his 
anes  seruise  hare  lif  leadeS.  1297  R.  Gi.ouc.  (Rolls)  2277 
Constance  is  eldoste  sone  in  godes  seruice  Monek  he  made 
at  winchestre.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  548-2  Siben  him  deid 
ioseph,  bat  wis,  And  endid  in  our  lauerd  seruis.  ciy$ 
Prat:  llendyng  n  in  Boddeker  Aliens.  Dicht.  (1878)  288 
Leue  vs  alle  to  ben  wys.  Ant  to  ende  in  his  seruys.  c  1450 
tr.  Delmitatione\\\.  xi.fx.]  79  O  b^  acceptable  &  (>e  iocunde 
seruice  of  god.  1549  Bk.  Coinm.  Prayer,  Morn.  Prayer^ 
2nd  Collect,  O  God .  .whose  seruice  is  perfect  ftedome. 

fc.  The  condition  of  being  the  'servant*  (of   j 
Love,  of  one's  lady).   Obs.     (Cf.  ip.) 

c  i374CnAL'cER  Conipl.  Mars  189  For  this  day  m  hir  seruise    ' 
shal  I  dye.     c  1386  —  Squire  s  7\  272  He  moste  han  knowen    I 
loue  and  his  seruyse.     a.  1450  MVRC  57  Wymmones  scrues    I 
thow  moste  forsake.     1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xlvi.  8  This    ' 
wes  hir  sentens  sueit  and  delectable,  A  lusty  lyfe  in  luves 
scheruice  bene.     1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  276  And  Lon- 
gauill   was    for  my  seruice   borne.     16..    MURE   Sonn.    to 
Marg.  ii.  12  Gif  I  be  thyne,  no  greifTcan  death  impairt  Sail 
mak  me  seime  thy  service  to  deny. 

fd.  A  particular  ministerial  office  or  charge. 

c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  3754  He  [sc.  Korah  and  his  company] 
seiden  he  weren  wuroi  bet  to  5at  seruise  to  ben  set.  c  1380 
WVCLIF.SV/.  Wks.  II.  247  pe  sixte  servise  takeb  he  bat  is  : 
above  in  bysynesse.  .In  be  sevenbe  servyse  is  he  bat  hap 
mercy  in  gladnes.  1382  —  2  Cor.  v.  18  God.  .}af  lo  vs  the 
mynisterie,  or  seruyse,  of  reconcilinge. 

3.  f  a.  A  situation  or  place  as  servant  (obs.}.   b. 
A   particular  employ ;    the  serving  of  a   certain 
master  or  household. 

1469  Paston  Lett.  II.  387  Whedyr  that  they  shall  sek  hem 
newe  servysys  or  not.  1505  in  Extracts  Burgh.  Rcc.  Edin. 
(1869)  I.  107  Ony  maner  of  vagabounds,  young  fallowis  or 
young  huMS,  hafTand  na  prettik  nor  seruice  to  life  vpon. 
1564  Child- Marr,  126  John  Jackson  came  to  this  deponent, 
and  willed  to  have  a  Service  for  a  maide;  1596  SHAKS. 
Merch,  lr.  it.  ii.  165,  I  cannot  get  a  seruice,  no,  I  haue 
nere  a  tongue  in  my  head.  1634  MILTON  Coinus  85  And 
take  the  Weeds  and  likenes  of  a  Swain,  That  to  the  service 
of  this  house  belongs.  1710  D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  III.  248 
And  doubtless  for  so  small  abuse,  n  young  man  may  his 
Service  Jose.  1767  A.  YOUNG  Fanner  s  Lett,  to  People  181 
The  children.. were  put  into  the  world  in  services.  1779 
WARNER  in  Jesse  Seluyn  fy  Conteinp.  (1844)  IV.  53  Her 
mother,  who  is  now  reduced  to  wish  a  service  [as  French 
governess]  in  a  foreign  land.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  vi,  It 
seems  to  me.. that  you  might  have  found  a  service  where 
they  eat  less,  and  are  more  orthodox  in  their  worship.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xx,  *  It  will  be  hard  '  they  say  to  find 
Another  service  such  as  this  '. 

4.  The  condition  or  employment  of  a  public  ser- 
vant (of  a  sovereign  or  state).     In  the  British, 
French^  etc.  service  :  (chiefly  of  a  soldier  or  sailor). 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2418  &  hii  ssolle  be  such  bat  no 
prince  ne  dorre  hom  vorsake  Ac  vor  hor  prowesse  gladliche 
in  to  hor  seruise  hom  take.  13..  Guy  ll'arw.  704  &  wib 
him  felawes  tventi, ..pat  wty  perl  Rohaud  hadde  ben  long, 
In  his  seruise  armes  to  vndcr-fong.  1396-7  XII  Concl.  Lol- 
lards vi.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1907)  XXII.  2(>g  AJcyng  and 
a  bisschop  al  in  o  persone, .  .a  curat  and  an  officer  in  worldly 
seruise,  makin  euery  reme  out  of  god  reule.  xjjSgT.  WASH- 
INGTON tr.  Nicholays  I'oy.  i.  xvii.  19  b,  He  being  in  seruice 
of  his  most  Christian  Maiesty.  a  1763  W.  KING  Polit.  .V 
Lit.  Anecd.  (1819)  55  My  Lord  Taaffe  of  Ireland,  a  general 
officer  in  the  Austrian  service.  1779  WARNER  in  Jesse  Scl~ 
ivyn  .y  Contemp.  (1844)  IV.  95  Charles  Fox  has  made  his 
motion  for  the  removal  of  Lord  Sandwich  from  his  Majesty's 
service  and  counsels.  1839  THACKERAY  Fatal  Boots  Jan., 
I  have  borne  the  commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  service  of 
King  George.  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  594  That 
the  three  English  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service  might  be 
sent  to  the  Thames.  1897  CONSTANTINE  Mar,  Engirt,  vi.  51 
iilasco  de  Garay,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  naval  service. 
fb.  Horse  of  service,  a  war-horse  or  charger. 

1577-86  STANYHURST  Descr.  trel.  ii.  20/1  in  Holinshed, 
Of  the  horsse  of  seruice  they  make  great  store.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  iv.  xxxiii.  155  b,  Those 
whiche.. might  maintaine  a  horse  of  seruice,  were.. called 
knights.  1606  Choice*  Chance^  etc.  (1881)  48  To  see  a  horse 
of  seruicedraweinadoung-carte.  1679  BLOUNjA*c.TtMurifs 
1 1 6  That  the  said  Robert  ought  to  come  armed  upon  bis  Horse 
of  service,  with  twenty  men  at  Armes  [etc]. 
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C.  To  take  service  :  to  enlist  under  a  military 
commander,  join  a  fighting  force. 

1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xxvii,  Recollect,  that, 
whatever  general  you  take  service  under,  you  will  follow 
him.  1878  SIMPSON  Sck.  Shaks.  I.  78  He.. had  gone  to 
Spain  to  take  service  against  the  Moors. 

5.  A  branch  of  public  employment,  or  a  body  of 
public  servants,  concerned  with  some  particular 
kind  of  work  or  the  supply  of  some  particular  need, 
as  in  the  consular  service,  the  customs  service,  the 
diplomatic  service,  the  excise  service t  the  CIVIL 
SERVICE. 

1685  W.  HEDGES  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  176  Fearing  Agent 
Beard  and  Counciil  at  Eiugly  might  be  soe  displeased  with 
him  for  shewing  any  kindness  to  me,  as  to  turne  him  out 
of  y8  Service.  1776  MICKLE  tr.  Cautoens*  Lusiad  Introtl. 
153  Thomas  Pearson,  Esq.  ;  of  the  East  India  Company  \ 
Service.  1801  SUKK  Splendid  Misery  II.  194  A  Neapolitan 
pirate  originally,  but  who  took  to  the  land  service  after- 
wards. 1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  x,  Francis  Kennedy,  of  his 
majesty's  excise  service.  1835  Act  5  <y  6  Will.  //^,  c.  19 
§45  To  prevent  any  Seaman ..  from  entering  or  bcim;  r--- 
ceived  into  the  Naval  Service  of  His  Majesty.  1860  MRS. 
GASKELL  Sylvia's  Loi'crs  xxiii,  The  commanding  officer  uf 
the  impress  service.  1901  SKKINE  Sir  W.  Hunter  308  With 
a  small  Service  which  has  a  few  splendid  prizes  and  many 
blanks,  it  is  inevitable  that  [etc.). 

b.  The  service  :  the  Army  or  Navy  (according 
to  the  implication  in  the  context)  considered  as  a 
sphere  of  duty  or  occupation,  or  as  a  profession. 
So  the  {United}  Services t  the  Army  and  Navy. 

For  the  senior  ser*i'irc  (the  Navy),  see  SENIOR  a.  2. 

1706  FAEQUHAR  Recruit.  Officer  iv.  i,  Sir,  I  wou'd  tjualifie 
my  self  for  the  Service.  1714  Sped.  No.  566  F  3  A  Man  has 
scarce  the  Face  to  make  his  Court  to  a  Lady,  without  some 
Credentials  from  the  Service  to  recommend  him.  1777 
EARL  CAKLISLE  in  Jesse  Selivyn  fy  Conteinp.  (1844)  III.  208 
No  domestic  reasons  can  be  strong  enough  to  justify  a  man 
in  quitting  the  service  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign.  1833 
MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxvui,  I  wish  Mr.  Harrison  would  stay 
on  shore  with  his  wife  •altogether,— it's  really  trifling  with 
the  service.  1841  BURN  AVzr'.  ff  Mil.  Tec/in.  Fr.  Diet. 
Pref.  (18521,  My  brother  officers,  or  those  of  the  Sister 
Service.  1845  SrQCQUELER  Brit.  India  (1854)  381  The  mer- 
chants and  others  not  connected  with  'the  >er vices  '  could 
only  be  admitted  by  ballot.  1862  (1.  H.  KISGSLEY  Sport 
iV  'J'rifi>.  (1900)  362  Every  morning  there  is  a  small  rcnv  uf 
the  United  Services  standing  just  abaft  of  the  mainmast. 
1872  R  out  ledge  s  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  185/1  The  Service  is  Roiii,; 
to  the  dogs. 

II.  The  work  or  duty  of  a  servant ;  the  action 
of  serving  a  master. 

6.  Performance  of  the  duties  of  a  servant ;  attend- 
ance of  servants ;  work  done  in  obedience  to  and 
for  the  benefit  of  a  master.  To  do,  f  bear  (one) 
service^  to  serve,  attend  on  (a  master) ;  now  rare 
exc.  poet. 

a  1200  /  'ices  ff  Virtues  33  jewer^ed  bie  $e  man.  .be  want 
his  herte.  .more  to  mannes  seruise  Sanne  te  godes.  a  1300 
Cursor  Af,  28283  Ouer  ilaw  i  was  for  bam  to  ris,  Reckele-. 
to  do  bam  bair  seruise.  13. .  A".  A  Us.  3138  Threo  hundrod 
to-fore  him  stode,  Flombardynges,  knyghtis  gode,..  Kecly 
to  the  kyngis  servys.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  m.  210 
Seruauns  for  heore  seruise.  .Take^  M  cede  of  hepre  Mays- 
tres.  1390  GOWEH  Coiif.  III.  145  Thre  ther  were  That  most 
service  unto  him  bere.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \\\.  xxiv. 
251  Bothe  I  and  these  fyue  honderd  knyghtes  shal  alweyes 
be  at  your  sonions  to  doo  you  seruyse.  1586  Shuttleivorths 
Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  32  Margerie  Heselden  for  tene  wykcs 
servies  iijB  vj1'.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  v.  i  Wine,  Wine,  Wine  : 
What  seruice  is  heere?  I  ihmke  our  Fellowes  are  a-sleepe. 
1610  —  Temp,  i.  ii.  247  Remember  I  haue  done  thee  worthy 
seruice.  1822  S.  Carolina  Stat.  (1840)  VII.  462  In  case  any 
male  slave  or  slaves  be  so  permitted.. to  hire  out  their  own 
time,  labor  or  service.  1845  S.  Fox  Monks  -V  Monast.  xiii. 
147  He  [the  porter]  was  allowed  the  service  of  a  boy.  1859 
TENNYSON  Geraint  <y  Enid  405  Then  tending  her  rough 
lord,. .In  silence,  did  him  service  as  a  squire.  1878  MANS 
DOM.  Kcon.  351  When  there  is  a  parlour-maid  in  tne  estab- 
lishment her  share  of  the  service  is  the  parlour  and  pantry 
work,  and  waiting  at  table. 

fig.  (of  things).  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Come.  6389  What 
nede  war  bat  pa  creatures  ban  Shewed  swilk  servyse  mare 
for  man.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Esdras  vi.  46  The  starresdidest 
thou  sett  in  ordre,  and  gauest  them  a  charge,  to  do  seruyce 
euen  vnto  man  IVulg.  vt  deservirent  homini}. 

b.  An  act  of  serving;  a  duty  or  piece  of  work 
done  for  a  master  or  superior. 

«  1300  Cursor  M.  15333  [Christ  washing  the  disciples'  feet.] 
pe  seruis  al  i  yow  ha  don.  1390  GOWER  Coitf.  III.  156 
Thus  scholde  every  worth!  king  Take  of  his  knihtes  know- 
leching,  Whan  that  he  syh  thei  hadden  nede,  For  every 
service  axeth  mede.  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ivii.  4,  I  haue  no 
precious  time  at  al  lo  spend,  Nor  seruices  to  doe  til  you 
require.  1610  —  Te»rf,  iv.  i.  35  Thou,  and  thy  meaner 
fellowes,  your  last  seruice  Did  worthily  performe, 

fo.  ThefiesKs  service,  sexual  intercourse.  Also 
the  service  of  Venus.  Obs. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  1. 1960  %e(  ber  ne  mey  nobere  kendelyche 
Do  pe  flesches  seruyse,  fad*  1975  And  ba$  bat  seruyse  be 
foul,  Jet  hyt  hys  tokne  of  gode.  1308  TREVISA  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  xvi  i.  iii.  ( 1495)  605  The  swele  almonde . .  kyndlyth  the 
seruyce  of  Venus  forig.  venerem  accendit}. 
1 7.  The  use  of  the  sb.  (in  sense  6)  as  obj.  to  verbs 
of  ambiguous  meaning  like  pay,  yield,  led  to  the 
development  of  the  sense  :  Reward  for  service, 
wages,  payment.  (Cf.  SERVE  z;.2)  Obs. 

a  1300  K.  Horn  990  King  pe  wise,  }eld  me  mi  seruise. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  28397  Myn  bird-men  and  als  ober  maa 
Haf  i  baire  seruis  halden  fra.  13..  Ibid.  12390(0611.)  Trein 
beddes  was  he  wont  to  make,  And  bar -for  his  seruis  to  take. 
c  13*5  Song  of  Merci  102  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  121  But  ?e 
hat  hated  crUtendame . .  jour  seruise  schal  be  endeles  schame, 
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c  1425  Cast.  Persev.  846  in  Macro  Plays  102  Pay  not  bi 
serwauntys  here  serwyse  !  c  1430  Chev.  Assigne  178  She., 
delyuered  hym  his  seruyse  &  he  out  of  cowrte  wendes. 
1533  GAU  Richt  Vay  (1888)  17  Thay  that  wil  noth  help  thair 
nichtburs  in  thair  necessite  and  wil  notht  len  to  thayme  in 
thair  mister  without  okker  mony  or  seruice  or  raward. 

8.  In  feudal  use.   t  *•  Feudal  allegiance,  fealty ; 
profession  of  allegiance,  homage.   Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3865  pekingwendebotoparys..& 
alle  be  heye  men  of  the  lond  buder  come  ywis.  Hor  omage 
of  horn  &  hor  seruise  he  nom.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  259  But 
he  (the  king  of  France],  that  wiste  nothing  why  He  scholde 
do  so  gret  servise  After  the  world  in  such  a  wise,  Withstod 
the  wrong  of  that  demande.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  918 
pis  freke  all  his  tranche  of  Ph[ilip]  he  haldis,  And  was  a 
suget  to  himself  &  serues  him  a?t.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnesof 
Ayinon  xiv.  325  And  I  shall  holde  you  quyte  of  all  the  ser- 
vyse that  ye  owe  me  &  your  eyres  also,  for  evermore.  1538 
STARKEY  England  55  Gyuyng. .  to  theyr  pryncys  and  lordys 
al  humbul  seruyce  and  meke  obedyence.  1595  SMAKS.  John 
v.  i.  23  Vpon  your  oath  of  seruice  to  the  Pope.  Ibid.  34 
Your  Nobles  will  not  heare  you,  but  are  gone  To  offer 
seruice  to  your  enemy. 

fig-  "S23  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel  425  O  noble  Chaucer., 
bounde  ar  we  with  all  deu  reuerence . .  To  owe  to  yow  our 
seruyce. 

b.  A  duty  (whether  a  payment  in  money  or  kind, 
a  definite  amount  of  forced  labour,  or  some  act 
useful  or  complimentary)  which  a  tenant  is  bound 
to  render  periodically  to  his  lord.     Cf.  Knight- 
service  i. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  290  J>e  barons. .said,  bei 
Mild  not  so,  Suilk  a  new  seruise  to  reise  ne  to  do.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  26  Vpon  bis  seruyces  bei  ban  bes  hei^e 
statis  &  lordischipis.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7984  pe 
monkes  possessiouns  made  he  Fra  all  seruice  and  customes 
fre.  1491  Act  7  lieu.  VII  c.  19  Kyng  Edward  the  fourlhe 
..graunted  the  Lordshippe.  .to  Griseld..to  have  and  hold 
to  liir  and  to  hir  heires..by  the  service  of  a  redde  rose 
yerely.  1549  Registr.  Aberdon.  (Maitland  Club)  I.  434 
Payand  heir  for  }eirlie.  .ten  pcnneis  for  bundage  arrage  or 
carrage  and  vthir  dew  seruice  vsit  and  wont.  1651  HOBUKS 
Lcviath.  II.  xxiv.  129  Divers  services  reserved  on  the  Land 
he  gave  his  Subjects,  a  1700  EVI:LYN  Diary  n  Apr.  1689, 
When  the  King  and  Queen  had  din'd,  the  ceremonie  of  the 
Champion,  and  other  services  by  tenure  were  perform'd. 
1801  Fanner's  Mag.  Nov.  404  Landlords  would  soon  find 
their  advantage  in  converting  all  these  services  into  a  fixed 
rent.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  6ri  The  Duke  of  Bridg- 
water.  .granted  the  said  premises  to  the  said  W.  Murhall. . 
freed  and  enfranchised  from  all  services.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON 
JUana  i.  v.  13  The  peasants  groan . .  Weighed  down  by  tolls,  by 
services  and  dues,  Which  to  their  mighty  lords  they  ever  owe. 

c.  To  hold  in  service  [tr.  AF.  tenir  en  service 
(Britton),  law  Latin  tenere  in  se>-vitio\  :  To  hold 
(land)  not  in  one's  own  occupation  ('  in  demesne ') 
but  in  that  of  a  sub-tenant.     See  DEMESNE  i. 

f  d.  A  feudal  holding.   Obs. 

1362  LASCL.  P.  PI.  A.  n.  69  In  al  |>e  seruyse  of  Sloube 
I  sese  hem  to-gedere. 

9.  trans/.  In   complimentary   expressions :    Re- 
spect,'duty'.   My  service  to  you  :  a  phrase  accom- 
panying the  drinking  to  a  person.     In  epistolary 
use,  Give  my  service  to  =  remember  me  respectfully 
to  (a  third  person).     To  fay,  present  one's  service 
(to],  to  pay  a  call  of  ceremony.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Twel.N.  in.  i.  106  Mydutie  Madam,  and  must 
humble  seruice  1  1606  —  Tr.  ff  Cr.  V.  v.  3  Fellow,  com- 
mend my  seruice  to  her  beauty.  1625  MASSINGER  Nmi 
Way  I.  ii,  He  will  in  person  first  present  his  seruice.  1646 
ENDECOTT  in  Hutchinson  Collect.  Papers  Massachusetts 
Bay  (1769)  158  [P.  S.)  My  wife  desires  to  have  her  service 
remembred  to  Mrs.  Winthrop.  1679  LADY  R.  RUSSELL 
Lett.  I.  i.  9  My  kindest  service  to  all  the  dear  young  ones. 
1693  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  i.  i.  4  It  lies  convenient  for  us 
to  pay  our  Afternoon  Service  to  our  Mistresses.  1711  SWIFT 
Jrnl.  to  Stella  4  Apr.,  Give  my  hearty  service  to  Stoyte 
and  Catherine.  £1751  CHATHAM  Lett.  Nephew  i.  (1805)3 
Pray  shew  him  this  letter,  with  my  service  to  him.  1773 
GOLDSM.  She  Stoops  ii,  Sir,  my  service  to  you.  1778  Miss 
BURNEY  Evelina  xxi,  Call. .and  give  my  service  to  him. 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxiv,  '  My  service  to_  you,  Mr. 
Morton ',  he  said,  filling  one  horn  of  ale  for  himself,  and 
handing  another  to  his  prisoner. 

f  b.  //.  in  the  same  sense.  Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \.  i.  29  My  seruices  to  your  Lordship. 
1614  J.  DONNE  in  Kempe  Losely  MSS.  (1836)  345  Myerrand 
ys  onely  to  deliver  my  tnanks  and  services,  .to  yor  selfe, and 
all  yr  good  company.  1723  ATTERBURY  Let.  to  Pope  10  Apr., 
Give  my  faithful  services  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  thanks  for 
what  he  sent  me. 

O.  At  (a  person's)  service  :  ready  to  obey  his 
commands.  (Cf.  sense  25.)  f  At  your  service: 
used  ettift.  as  a  phrase  of  politeness.  Also  f  Yours 
to  do  you  service. 

1554  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  III.  315  Youres  to  do  yow 
service,  as  I  am  most  bounden,  dueringlief  Frauncis  Yaxley. 
1601  SHAKS.  Tiuel.  N.  i.  v.  318  What  hoa,  Maluolio.  Mai. 
Heere  Madam,  at  your  seruice.  1600  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS 
Ess.  i.  xxiv.  N  3,  At  your  seruice,  hath  beene  so  conuersant, 
as  one  asking,  what  s  a  Clock  ?  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No. 
269  r  5  The  Knight  told  me.  .his  Chaplain  was  very  well, 
and  much  at  my  Seruice.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl. 
13  July  (1815)  230  My  name  is  Matthew  Bramble,  at  your 
service.  1905  R.  BAGOT  Passport  xxxv.  408  '  Ask  me  any- 
thing ',  Silvio  replied.  *  I  am  entirely  at  your  service'. 

1O.  The  devotion  or  suit  of  a  lover;  professed 
love.  arch.  (Cf.  2  c.) 

CI374  CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  167,  I  vaf  my  trewe  seruise 
and  my^  thoght  For  evermore.. To  hir.  Ibid.  183  What 
wonder  is  then,  thogh  that  I  besette  My  seruise  on  suche 
oon.  1500^20  DUNBAR  Poems  xliv.  34  All  wemen  of  ws  suld 
haif  honoring,  Serwice  and  luve,  aboif  all  vthir  thing.  1596 
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SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  x.  58  So  well  he  wood  her,  and  so  well  he 
wrought  her,  With  humble  seruice,  and  with  daily  sute. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  ii.  95  Phe.  Good  shepheard,  tell  this 
youth  what  'tis  to  loue. . .  Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith 
and  seruice.  1611  —  Cymb.  I.  vi.  140  Let  me  my  seruice 
tender  on  your  lippes.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  119  Your- 
self, Now  weary  of  my  service  and  devoir. 

11.  The  serving  the  sovereign  or  the  state  in  an 
official  capacity ;  the  duties  or  work  of  public  ser- 
vants.    On  His    (or  Her)  Majesty's  Service :    a 
formula  (often  abbreviated  O.H.M.S.)  printed  on 
the  cover  of  a  letter  to  indicate  that  it  is  official 
(and    therefore    exempt    from    postage).      Secret 
service:  see  SECRET  a.  40. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds(iZjo)  30  Yat  no  man  serial  ben  excusyd 
of  absence  at  yat  messe,  but  it  be  for  ye  kyngges  seruise. 
1536  Cat.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  497  One  that  dyd  good 
and  trewe  sarvys  to  owre  sovereu  lord  the  kyng.  1568  in  H. 
Campbell  Love  Lett.  Mary  Q.  Scot.  (1824)  App.  27  You, 
taryying  behynd,  wold  furder  us  in  this  her  Majesties  sarvys. 
1617  MORYSON  Itin.  n.  15  The  Lords ..  because  they  so 
judged  it  best  for  her  Majesties  service,  sent  over  Sir  John 
Norreys.  1709  SWIFT  Project  Adv.  Relig.  Misc.  (1711)  226 
Men  of  great  Abilities  would  then  endeavour  to  excel  in  the 
Duties  of  a  religious  Life,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for 
publick  Service.  (11713  ELLWOOD  Hist.  Life  (1714)  12,  [I] 
seldom  went  afterwards,  upon  those  publick  Services,  with- 
out a  loaded  Pistol  in  my  Pocket.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  ofG. 
xxvii,  '  And  I,'  said  his  father,  '  have  no  wish  to  detain  him 
on  the  service  in  which  he  is  now  employed '.  1837  CARLYLE 
/•>.  Rev.  II.  v.  v,  All  Public  Service  lies  slack  and  waste. 
1874  WHVTF.  MELVILLE  Uncle  John  xiv.  II.  89  Three  letters 
..marked  '  On  Her  Majesty's  Service'. 

12.  The  duty  of  a  soldier  or  sailor ;  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty.     Often,  actual  participation  in 
warfare  ;  more  fully  active  service. 

I'iece  (or  t  parcel)  of  service:  a  military  achievement  or 
exploit.  (In  Shaks.  used  ironically.1) 

1590  SIR  J.  SMYTHE  Disc.  Weapons  6  Our  trained  Low 
Countrie  Captaines.  .some  of  them  more  hungrie  after 
charge,  spoyle  and  gainr,  than  skilfull  to  do  anie  great  ser- 
uice. 1590  BARWICK  Disc.  Weapons  7  And  so  dooth  the 
matter  fall  out,  if  a  parcell  of  seruice  should  be  doon,  where 
500.  [men]  should  be  imployed  therunto.  1593  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  VI,  v.  i.  155  And  such  a  peece  of  seruice  will  you 
do,  If  [etc.].  1599  -  Hen.  K,  in.  ii.  49.  1599  —  Much 
Ado  I.  i.  48  He  halh  done  good  seruice  Lady  in  these  wars. 
1632  MASSINGF.R  Maid  oj  Hon.  l.  i.  B  2  b,  Pray  you  shew 
vs  The  difference  betweene  the  city  valour  And  service  in 
the  field.  ijozPropos.  Effectual  War^  in  Amer.  9  When 
they  [sc.  the  Companies]  form  a  Battalion  or  go  upon  Ser. 
vice,  the  Eldest  or  Senior  Officer  should  command.  1828 
Sporting  Mag.  XXII.  248  When  I  was  a  soldier  we  were 
on  service  together.  1829  W.  IRVING  Granada  Ixvii.  II.  160 
It  was  evident,  from  the  warlike  character  of  El  Zagal,  that 
there  would  be  abundance  of  active  service  and  hard  fighting. 
1889  GUNTRR  That  Frenchman  i.  10  Then  I  volunteered  for 
service  in  Mexico,  and  fought  my  way  to.. a  captaincy. 

b.  A  military  or  naval  operation  in  which  a 
soldier  or  a  regiment  serves  (often  //.)  ;  an  ex- 
pedition or  engagement. 

1590  BARWICK  Disc.  Weapons  ^  The  Countie  of  Creance 
had  in  the  seruice  against  Charles  the  5.  the  charge  of  600. 
footmen,  c  1594  CAPT.  WYATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind. 
(Hakl.Soc.)4Who  made  us  this  answear..  that  they  came  froni 
the  service  of  Brest,  and  withall  delivered  the  truth  of  that 
honorable,  alllhough  blooddy,  service  theare  accomplished  by 
our  Englishmen.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  I.  viii.  §  i.  41  b, 
Alexander.. when  hee  receiued  Letters  out  of  Greece,  of 
some  fights  and  seruices  there.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret. 
vi.  §  135  Then  the  King's  forces  entered  the  town  after  a  very 
warm  service,  the  chief  officers  and  many  soldiers  of  the 
other  side  being  killed.  1748  SMOLLETT  Kod.  Rand,  xxxii, 
The  captain . .  swore  he  would  confine  Mackshane  as  soon 
as  the  service  should  be  over.  1760  Ann.  Reg.  13  The  late 
service,  .affords  very  little  matter  of  improvement  m  the  art 
of  reducing  or  defending  strong  places.  1834  M  EDWIN  A  ngler 
in  Wales  II.  55  Nothing  could  be  more  harassing  than  that 
service.  Driven  from  one  stockade,  they  entrenched  them- 
selves behind  another.  1844  Asiatic  Jrnl.  Ser.  III.  III.  407 
The  loss  of  the  European  Regiment  during  the  foregoing  ser- 
vices is  stated  as  having  been  very  severe. 

f  c.  A  manner  of  serving  in  warfare  (e.g.  mounted 
or  on  foot,  with  some  specified  weapon) ;  a  branch 
of  the  service  (  =  ARM  i*.2  9).  Obs. 

1610  RICK  Descr.  Irel.  37  The  Galloglas  succeedeth  the 
Horsman. . :  his  seruice  in  the  field,  is  neither  good  against 
horsmen,  nor  able  to  endure  an  encounter  of  pikes.  1735 
JOHNSON  Lobo's  Abyssinia,  Descr,  vii.  84  His  force  consist- 
ing only  of  Foot,  and  the  Galles  entirely  of  Horse,  a  Service 
at  which  they  are  very  expert. 

d.  To  see  service.  Of  a  soldier :  To  have  ex- 
perience of  warfare.  Hence  (in  perfect  tense)  of  a 
thing,  to  have  been  much  used  or  worn. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well\.  ii.  14  Our  Gentlemen  that  means 
to  see  The  Tuscan  seruice.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  iv.  iii.  71  If 
this  bee  a  horsemans  Coate,  it  hath  scene  very  hot  seruice. 
1778  T.  TOWNSHEND  in  Jesse  Selwyn  !,  Contemp.  (1844) 
III.  304  He  has  an  ardent  desire  to  see  service.  1794 MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xxxiv,  There,  take  it— it  has  seen 
service,  though  it  could  do  little  in  defending  the  castle. 
1827  SCOTT  Chron.  Canongate  iii,  My  face  has  seen  service, 
but  there  is  still  a  good  set  of  teeth  [etc.].  1838  MILL  A.  de 
Vigny  Diss.  &  Disc.  (1859)  I.  298  Fourteen  years  a  soldier 
without  seeing  any  service.  1891  A.  H.  CRAUFURD  Gen. 
Craufurd  74  Many  soldiers  who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
active  service. 

•(•6.  Man  of  service ;  a  veteran  soldier.  Obs. 

1590  SIR  J.  SMYTHE  Disc.  Weapons  6b,  Besides  that,  by 
the  imployment  of  such  a  number  of  trained  Captaines,  the 


doggrel ..  these  men  of  service  paint  their  hopes  and  doings. 


SERVICE. 

f.  //.  (See  quot.) 

1801  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  Services,  pecuniary  disburse- 
ments, or  payments  which  are  made  for  military  purposes. 
III.  In  religious  uses.     (See  also  2  b.) 

13.  The  serving  (God)  by  obedience,  piety,  and 
good  works.     Phrase,  f  to  do  Gotfs  service. 

CH75  Lamb.  Horn.  155  Dauid. .  deb  us  to  understpnden  on 
hwiche  wise  be  halie  Men  hersumden  ure  drihten  ine  bisse 
liue,  and  hwiche  mede  heo  sculen  habben  for  hore  feire  ser- 
uise. c  1275  Duty  of  Christians  35  in  O.  E.  Misc.  142  If  we 
.  .luuyeb  vre  dryhte  And  dop  his  seruyse  mydal  vremyhte. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE./Vi/te?-xvii.  22  He. . lurid  vs  inhisgoednes, 
noght  for  oure  seruys.  c  1380  WYCLIF  f?%r.(x88o)  6  pei  don 
not  goddis  seruyce  in  hem  selfe  but  drawen  obere  men  ber- 
fro.  1521  FISHER  Serm.  agst.  Luther  iv.  Wks.  (1876)  343  He 
weneth  that  in  so  doyng  he  pleaseth  god  £  dothe  a  specyall 
seruyce  vnto  god.  1552  AUP.  HAMILTON  Cateck.  (1884)  39 
Quharin  standis  the  trew  and  principal  service  quhilk  we 
aucht  to  God.  1563  Homilies  H.  Alinsdeeds  ill.  180  Wyll 
he  see  vs  lacke  necessaries  when  we  do  hym  true  seruice? 
1614  Life  iy  Death  Gcninges  91  A  Virgin  who  had  wholy 
dedicated  her  selfe  to  the  seruice  of  God.  1662  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer  General  Thanksgiving,  By  giving  up  ourselves  to 
thy  service.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  529  Our  voluntarie  ser- 
vice he  requires.  1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  II.  in.  i.  xv. 
§  12  There  will  come  a  time  when  the  service  of  God  shall 
be  the  beholding  of  him. 

14.  Worship;  esp.  public  worship  according  to 
form  and  order.     Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  in  divine 
service,     t  Formerly  often,   God's  service,  public 
service,  common  service. 

c  1205  LAY.  8071  pe  king  bi-gon  seruise  on  aslches  cunnes 
wise  Defter  ban  he5ene  la^en.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28251  In 
kyrk  i  wroght  oft  syth  vn-ro  Quen  goddis  seruis  was  to  do. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  4  (Prol.)  pis  boke  of  all  haly  writ  is 
mast  oysed  in  halykyrke  seruys.  1340  —  Pr.  Conic.  3455 
When  fie  lyst  slepe  and  wil  noght  ryse,  And  comes  overlate 
tyl  Goddes  servise.  c  1386  CHAUCER  2nd  Nun's  T.  553  Hir 
hous  the  chirche  of  seinte  Cecilie  highte..In  which,  in  to 
this  day,  in  noble  wyse  Men  doon  to  Crist  and  to  his  senile 
seruyse.  1534  MORE  Cotnf.  agst.  Trib.  I.  Wks.  1146/2  To- 
ward this  purpose,  are  expressely  praied  many  deuout 
orasons  in  the  comon  seruice  of  our  mother  holy  church. 
'597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.xi.  §  i  Solemne  duties  of  publique 
seruice  to  be  done  vnto  God  must  haue  their  places  Mt  and 
prepared.  Ibid.  v.  xxix.  §  i  The  attyre  which  the  Minister 
of  God  is  by  order  to  vse  at  times  of  diuine  seruice.  1629 
MILTON  Hymn  Nativ.  xxi,  A  drear  and  dying  sound 
Affrights  the  Flamins  at  their  service  quaint.  1749  Minutes 
Method.  Con/.  (1812)  41  Exhort  those,  who  were  brought  up 
in  the  Church,  constantly  to  attend  its  service. 

15.  A  celebration  of  public  worship. 

Often  without  the  article,  where  a  particular  occasion  is 
indicated  by  the  context. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  i.  315  On  other  thing  his  look 
som-tyme  he  caste,  And  eft  on  hir,  whyl  that  servyse  laste. 
c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  144  When  serves  was  done,  he 
went  vnto  be  bysshopp  &  shrafe  hym.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  I.  ili-v.  41  So  vpon  newe  yeresday  whan  the  ser- 
uyce was  done,  the  barons  rode  vnto  the  feld.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  \x.Nicholay's  Voy.  m.  xxi.  nob,  The  houre  of 
seruice  being  come,  the  Maizins  beginne  to  cry  vppon  the 
towres.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxviii.  §  3  So  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  forme  of  theirs,  it  must  stand  for  a  rule,  No  Ser- 
mon, no  seruice.  1599  DALLAM  in  Early  Voy.  Levant  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  23  Sarvis  beinge  ended,  we  Departed  out  of  the  chapell. 
1600  Weakest  gocth  to  Wall  H  4,  Then  the  Parish  is  like 
to  haue  no  seruice  to  day.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  181 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man,  With  steady  zeal, 
each  honest  rustic  ran.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  viii.  121,  I 
looked  into  the  church,  where  service  was  going  on.  1882 
MOZLEY  Remin.  (ed.  2)  I.  55  He  p_reached  once  at  St.  Mary's, 
and  occasionally  assisted  in  services. 

16.  A  ritual  or  series  of  words  and  ceremonies 
prescribed  for  public  worship,  or  for  some  par- 
ticular occasion  or  ministration.     Often  with  de- 
fining word,  as   baptismal,    burial,  communion, 
marriage  service  (none  of  these  are   so  entitled 
in  the  '  Prayer-book),     f  Altar-service,  the  Com- 
munion,   f  Book  of  service  =  service-book  (see  38). 

Phrases,  To  read,  say,  sing  service. 

J  a  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1070  (Parker  MS.)  pa  gewraSede 
hine  se  arcebiscop  Landfranc  &  bebead  bam  biscopan  5e  bar 
cumene  waeran . .  ba  serfise  to  donde  &  eallan  ban  munecan 
bset  hi  scoldan  hi  unscrydan.  c  1305  O.rf.  Student  63  in 
E,  E.  P.  (1862)  42  po  come  be  maistres . .  be  seruise  for  to  do. 
And  ^o  hit  was  to  ende  ibrou5t  and  be  bodi  ibured  [etc.].  c  1350 
Will.  Palerne  5059  Whan  )>e  seruise  was  seid  as  it  schold 
bene,  bat  fel  to  a  mariage  be-maked  at  cherche.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Knt's  T.  2054  To  do  the  office  of  funeral  seruyse. 
1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  x.  227  And  vp-on  sonedays.  .godes 
seruyce  to  huyre,  Bobe  matyns  and  messe.  1396-7  XII  Concl. 
Lollards  iv.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1907)  XXII.  297  pe  seruise 
of  Corpus  Christi  imad  be  frere  Thomas,  c  1400  Ywaine  $ 
Caw.  2355  Sir  Ywayn  to  the  Kyrk  yede,  Or  he  did  any  other 
dede ;  He  herd  the  servise  of  the  day.  1418  E.  E.  Wills 
31  To  fynde  Twey  honestes  prestes  to  singe  goddys  seruice 
for  my  soule..be  vij  }ere  next  folwyng  after  my  desese. 
£1440  Promp.  Para.  454/1  Servyce,  don  for  dede  men n 
and  women,  cxcquie.  £1450  Brut  425  The  Erchebisshop 
of  Caunturbuti..and  othir  Engelisshe  Bisshoppis.  .diden 
this  solempne  seruyce  there,  and  weddid  hem  togedens.  1543 
in  Rymer  Foedera  XIV.  766  Thies  Bookes  of  Divine  Service, 
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Rec.  Si.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  388  Paide  for  ij  bookes  of  y 
new  service,  vijs.  vjd.  1566  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture _(Peacock 
1866)  84  A  mass  booke  portas  wythe  all  other  bookes  of 
saruys.  £1585  [R.  BROWNE]  Ansvi.  Cartmrigkt  40  The 
dumbe  ministers  may  be  heard  reading  service.  1602  SHAKS, 
Ham.  v.  i.  259  We  should  prophane  the  seruice  of  the  dead, 
To  sing  sage  Requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her  As  to  peace, 
parted  Soules.  1635  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  72 
Here  is  only  a  curate  maintained  to  say  service.  1721  A. 
CAMPBELL  Doctr.  Middle  State  Pref.  7  Upon  this  bottom 


SERVICE. 

also  were  the  Ten  Commandments  introduced  into  the  Altar 
Service,  for  the  first  time.  17*6-1857  [see  BURIAL  5].  1844 
LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ck.  (1858)  I.  i.  14  The  service  of  their 
church  was  performed  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Ibid.  I.  ii.  90 
This  washing  of  feet  formed  part  of  the  public  service  of 
the  day.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  159  A  baptismal 
service  in  which  the  sign  of  the  cross  might  be  used  or  omitted 
at  discretion.  1883  J.  GILMOUR  Mongols  xxvi.  317  A  service 
consisting  of  the  chanting  of  prayers  and  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  is  gone  through. 

t  b.  spec.  The  daily  office  or  hours  of  the  brevi- 
ary (  =  OFFICE  sb.  6  a)  j  more  fully  divine  service, 
Our  Lady  service,  the  Little  Office  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Obs. 

(i  1225  Ancr.  R.%  I3e  ereste  dole  of  ower  hoc, of  owerser- 
uise.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  122  Ful  weel  she  soong  the  seruice 
dyuyne,  Entuned  in  hir  nose  ful  semeely.  1398  TREVISA 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxix.  (1495)  364  In  fastyng  tyme  we 
reherse  ofte  the  Ij  psalme  in  the  seruyse  of  the  daye.  c  1440 
Alphabet  ofTates  166  Sho  sufferd  all  bis  becauce  J>e  space 
of  v  wekis  sho  nowder  hard  dyvyne  serves  nor  mes.  Ibid, 
250  A  yong  monk  ^at  was  passand  devowte  in  saying  of  our 
Ladie  serves  &  hur  howres.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye 
11  How  and  why  goddes  seruyce  is  sayde,  eche  daye  in  .vii. 
howres.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  \.  2548  Or  that  her 
systers  came  to  the  oratory  To  say  dyuyne  seruyce.  1516 
BP.  Fox  Rule  of  scynt  Benet  Fj,  The  .xlvii.  chapiter 
treateth  of  thappoyntment  of  the  houre  of  diuine  seruice. 
1547  Injunctions  given  by  Ediv.  VI  xxiv.  cj  b,  People 
neuerthelesse  perswadyng  themselfcs,  sufficiently  to  honor 
God  on  that  daie,  if  the!  heare  Masse  &  seruice.  1549  Bk. 
Comm.  Prayer  Pref.,  The  common  prayers  in  the  Churche, 
commonlye  called  diuine  seruice.  1583  in  Foley  Rcc.  Eng. 
Prov.  S.  y.  (1880)  VI.  714  He  was  made  prest  and  beneficed 
in  Queen  Mary's  time.  He  saith  service  with  me  daily. 

t  c.  Common  service,  the  *  Common  Prayer '  of 
the  Prayer-book.  Obs. 

1561  lip.  PARKHURST/«/«;«r//t?«j  A  iv,  Whether  the  parsons, 
vicare,  curate  or  reader  doth  reade  the  common  seruice  with  a 
lowde,  distinct  and  treatable  voyce.  1565  Aduertiswents  25 
Jan.  A  iii,  The  booke  of  Common  seruice. 

t  d.  To  give  (one]  service  :  to  have  the  service  of 
the  church  performed  over  a  dead  man.  Obs. 

1470-85  HiLattArt&urxVll,  xviii.  716  And  on  the  morne 
he  gaf  hym  seruyse  and  putte  hym  in  the  erthe  afore  the 
hyghe  Aulter. 

1 6.  Used  transf.  of  the  singing  of  birds.  Obs. 
?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  669  By  note  made  fair  ser- 
wyse  These  briddes. .;  Theysonge  hir  song  as  faire  andwel 
As  angels  doon  espirituel.  c  1369  —  Dethe  Blaunche  302 
[The  birds]  songen,  euerich  in  his  wyse,  Themostesolempne 
seruyse  By  note,  that  euer  man,  I  trowe,  Had  herd. 

17.  A  musical  setting  of  those  portions  of  the 
church-offices  which  are  sung ;  esp.  the  music  for 
the  canticles  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer. 

1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  815  Joh.  Tomkins  . .  a  composer 
of  certain  Church  Services  and  Anthems.  1783  MASON 
Collect.  Anthems,  Ess.  Cathcdr.  Mits.  p.  xix,  The  Service 
which  Thomas  Tallis  composed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Ibid.  p.  xlii,  Those  Hymns  which  Church  Musicians 
call  by  the  technical  term  of  Services,  by  which  they  mean 
the  Te  Deitnt,  Magnificat^  &c.  1789  7.  Lewis'  ftlem.  Dk. 
Glocester  83  note,  A  very  ingenious  service  of  his,  formerly 
performed  at  the  King's  Chapel.  1883  STAINER  in  Grave's 
Diet.  Mus.  111.471  A  Service  may  be  defined  as  a  collection 
of  musical  settings  of  the  canticles  and  other  portions  of  the 
liturgy  which  are  by  usage  allowed  to  be  set  to  free  com- 
position. 

18.  A  SERVICE-BOOK.    Now  only,  a  volume  con- 
taining the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  together  with 
the  daily  lessons;   —  CHUKCH-SERVICE  3. 

91700  EVELYN  Diary  31  Aug.  1654,  A  vast  old  song  book 
or  service.    1860  SALA  LadyChcsterJleld\.^  Young  lasses 
. .  with  big  velvet  and  gold-clasped  Services  in  their  hands. 
IV.  Help,  benefit,  advantage,  use. 

19.  The  action  of  serving,  helping,  or  benefiting ; 
conduct  tending  to   the  welfare  or  advantage  of 
another.     Chiefly  in  to  do,  render  service  (cf.  6). 

1583  N.  feicHEFiELDtr.  Castenheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  ii.  4  b, 
A  man  experimented  in  matters  of  the  Sea,  and  of  Naviga- 
tion, wherein  he  had  done  to  this  kingdome  great  service. 
1601  HAKLUYT  Gal-vano"s  Discov.  World  30  Christopher 
Columbus,  .who  first  had  offered  his  seruice  for  a  western 
discouerie  vnto  king  lohn  of  Portugal!.  1605  BACON 
Adv.  Learn,  i.  vi.  §  15.  31  We  see. .what  notable  seruice 
and  reparation  they  [the  Jesuitsi  haue  done  to  the  Romane 
Sea.  1663  S.  PATRICK  Parab.  Piter,  viii.  (1687)  39,  I 
intend  to  do  you  service  by  revealing  to  you  my  very 
heart.  1779  Afirror  No.  35  Professions  of  friendship  and 
regard  will  lead  to  expectations  of  service  that  cannot  be 
answered.  1853  W.  F.  AINSWORTH  /K.  B.  Barker's  Lares 
$  Penates  Introd.  Pref,  3  During  the  campaign  of  the  French 
in  Syria  he  also  rendered  good  service  to  our  old  ally  the 
Porte.  1883  Manch.  Guard.  4  Oct.  5/2  The  Howard 
Association  is  doing  good  service  by  its  persistent  watchful- 
ness in  all  matters  relating  to  the  treatment  of  crime. 

b.  An  act  of  helping  or  benefiting  ;  an  instance 
of  beneficial  or  friendly  action  ;  a  useful  office. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ivi.  189  The  grete  seruyce  that 
he  hathe  done  to  me  shall  be  euen  rygnt  well  rewarded. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.forM.  i.  ii.  181,  I  pre'thee  (Lucio)  doe 
me  this  kinde  seruice.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  19  Sept  1667, 
If  they  esteem'd  it  a  service  to  the  University  (of  which  I 
had  been  a  member).  1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch^  Pomfey 
(Rtldg.)  434/1  I»  the  Mithridatic  war  they  [the  Pirates] 
assumed  new  confidence  and  courage,  on  account  of  some 
services  they  had  rendered  the  king.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit. 
India  II.  v.  iii.  406  He. .mentioned  two  services  by  which 
the  co-operation  of  that  Prince  might  be  ensured.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV.  567  While  Mary  lived,  it 
might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  murder  of  her  husband 
would  really  be  a  service  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  1862 
MAURICE  Mod.  Phitos.  604  In  so  far  as  Bentham  brought 
these  contradictions  before  the  face  of  those  who  were  com- 
nuttin^  them  we  conceive  he  was  doing  a  service. 
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c.  collect,  pi.  Friendly  or  professional  assistance. 

183*  HT.  MARTINBAU  Life  in  Wilds  iii.  40  Seeing  that 
greater  strength  of  finger  was  what  they  wanted,  he  offered 
his  services.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xiv,  I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  help  each  other,.. and  shall  have  no  need 
of  Mr.  Bowls's  kind  services.  1887  GUNTER  Mr.  Barnes 
xxiv.  iQ2  Edwin  said,  .that  he  would  hand  me  over  to  you 
as  his  fee  for  your  medical  services. 

t  20.  With  of  or  possessive  :  A  person's  interest 
or  advantage.  Obs. 

14..  26  Pol.  Poems  v.  44  Loke  how  goddis  lawe  3e  vse; 
Whom  5e  refuse,  and  whiche  auaunce,  ffor  goddis  foue,  or 
Soure  owen  seruyce.  <r  16431,0.  HERBF.KT  Autobiog.  (1824) 
227  The  Queen  of  Bohemia,  whose  service  they  desired  to 
advance.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  /  (1655)  26  He  hath 
been  sedulous  in  promovmg  the  service  and  contentment  of 
your  house.  1713  JOHNSON  Guardian  No.  i  p  5,  I  shall  find 
enougli  to  do  to  give  Orders  proper  for  their  Service,  to 
whom  I  am  by  Will  of  their  1'arcnts  Guardian.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (i^)  I.  266  If  we  have.. a  reasonable 
prospect  of  promoting  her  service  in  the  long  run. 

21.  Assistance  or  benefit  afforded  by  an  animal 
or  thing  (or  by  a  person  as  involuntary  agent) ; 
the  work  which  an  animal  or  thing  is  made  to 
do.  Phr.  to  do  service. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  1310 Thai,  .brakthe  bait,  quhen 
thai  war  landyt  thair  ;  Serwice  off  it  Sothei  oun  mycht  haifT 
nomayr.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.§  146  Thechurlehempe  ..is 
nat  so  good  as  the  female  hempe,  but  yet  it  wylldogood  ser- 
uice.  1598  SHAKS.  .Merry  IV.  \\\  ii.  218  lie  haue  the  cudgell 
hallow'd,  and  hung  ore  the  Altar,  it  hath  done  meritorious 
seruice.  1604  N.  K  Fruiterers  Secrets  10  If  they  bee 
gathered  afore,  they  will  shrinke,  wither,  and  eate  tough, 
and  doe  no  seruice.  1715  DE  FOE  Fain.  Instr.  i.  i.  (1766)  I. 
13  He.. has  given  them  to  you  for  Food  and  Service.  Don't 
you  see  that  we  eat  them,  ride  upon  them,  and  the  like. 
174*)  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bias  i.  vi.  F2  (1782)  I.  36,  I  bore 
their  discourse  with  patience,  because  to  fret  myself  would 
have  done  me  no  service.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  i,  He  cer- 
tainly would  not . .  have  suffered  the  coachman  to  pro- 
ceed while  the  horse  was  unfit  for  service.  1882  FKOUDE 

in  Longman? $  Mag.  I.  205,  I  passed  the  rod  to  X ,  in 

whose  hands  it  did  better  service.    1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Lond. 
To-day  xxxv.  (ed,  3)  311   Excursionists,  .press  into  service 
every  vehicle  which  can  carry  them  away  from  town. 
b.  Of  the  limbs  :  Function,  office. 

1749  SMOLLETT  G il  Bias  n.  i.  (1782)  I.  117  Though  his  hand 
shook,  it  did  not  refuse  its  service,  but  went  and  came  with 
great  expedition.  Ibid.  x.  x.  IV.  73  After  having  walked 
about  two  hours,  my  little  legs  began  to  refuse  their  service. 

f  22.  The  purpose  or  use  to  which  a  thing  is  put. 

1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  n.  50  They  know  not  what 
seruice  to  put  their  waxe  vnto.  16. .  SPELMAN  (J.»,  All  the 
vessels  of  the  king's  house  are  not  for  use  of  honour,  some 
be  common  stuff,  and  for  mean  services,  yet  profitable. 
1793  SMEATON  Edy stone  L.  §  129  The  Neptune,  .would  be. . 
a  store-vessel  for  the  service  of  rebuilding  the  Lighthouse. 
1805  SKENE  Let.  in  Lockhart  Scott  (1856)  130  A  new  kitchen 
range  (as.  .the  grate  for  that  service  is  technically  called). 
t  b.  To  stand  (a  person)  in  no  service  :  to  be  of 
no  use  to.  Obs. 

1542  UDALL  Erasni.  Apofih.  12  b,  He  refused  yfl  gift  whiche 
should  stand  hym  in  no  service  long,  manus  inutile], 

23.  Supply  of  the  needs  of  (persons,  occas.  of 
things). 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  ciii.  15  pou  art  bryngand  forf>e  hay 
to  meres  and  grasse  to  seruice  of  men  [Vulg.  et  herbam 
servituti  hominum\.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  xi.  [x.]  78 
Hevene  &  erj?e,  J>at  J>ou  hast  made  unto  mannes  seruice 
[L.  in  Hmtisttrntm  hominis}.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  vi.  4  b,  A  great  fountain  for  the  common 
seruice  of  the  house.  1781  GIBBON Decl.  fy F.  xxxi.  III.  214 
The  baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  were  open,  at 
stated  hours,  for  the  indiscriminate  service  of  the  senators 
and  the  people.  1886  SIKVENSON  Kidnapped  v,  On  the 
south  shore  they  have  built  a  pier  for  the  service  of  the  Ferry. 

24.  Serviceableness,  utility.     Now  rare. 

1679  PENN  Addr.  Prot.  (1692)  Pref.,  It  may  be  objected 
by  some(  that  much  of  the  Service  of  it  is  over.  1691 
T.  H[ALEJ  Acc.  New  Invent.  103  The  usefulness  and  ser- 
vice of  the  said  Lead.  19x0  Expositor  Apr.  571  The  system 
has  its  service  in  showing  how  impossible  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
Sin  as  a  tragedy  in  the  universe. 

b.  Of  service  (predicatively) :  of  nse  or  assistance, 
useful,  helpful.  Const,  to. 

1709  FELTON  Diss.  Classics  (1718)  3  If  I  am  of  any  Service 
to  Your  Lordship.  1729  BUTLER  Sertn.  Wks.  1874  II.  132 
Even  the  bearing  of  this  rule  in  their  thoughts  maybe  of 
some  service.  1756  BURKE  Subl,  $•  B.  Pref.,  In  this  pursuit, 
whether  we  take  or  whether  we  lose  our  game,  the  cbace  is 
certainly  of  service.  1779  STORER  in  Jesse  Sclioyn,  $  Con- 
tet>tf>.  (1844)  IV.  295  This  paper  war  will  not  be  of  much 
service  to  us.  1839  T.  MITCHELL  Frogs  of  Aristoph,  Introd. 
93  note,  The  reader  who  wishes  to  work  this  out  for  himself, 
will  find  the  following  references  of  service.  1860  TYNOAI.L 
Glac,  i.  xxii.  152,  I  found  him  of  some  service  to  me.  1867 
BAKER  Nile  Tribnt.  vui.  196  The  long  tails  of  the  giraffes 
. .  would  be  of  little  service  against . .  the  seroot. 

25.  At  one's  service,  at  one's  disposal,  ready  or 
available  for  one  to  use.     Cf.  9  c. 

1669  DAVENANT -rt/a«V  Mtf  Master  \\\.  47  Tod.  Lead'ema 
Dance,  I'll  have  a  Dance.  D.  John,  My  feet  are  at  your 
service.  Sir.  1683  W.  HEDGES  Diary  (Hakl.  Sac.)  I.  132, 
I  told  him  the  last  time  he  was  here.. I  promised  him  a 
Persian  Horse ;  I  had  now  one  at  his  Service,  which  he 
accepted  with  some  ceremony.  i837CARLVLE^r.^?rt'.  III. 
n,  ii,  My  whole  strength ..  is,  day  and  night,  at  the  ser- 
vice of  my  fellow-Citizens.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  a)  I. 
385  My  means,  which  are  certainly  ample, are  at  your  service. 

f  26.  Permission  to  use;  the  loan  Bathing  for  use. 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n.  xxxvii,  Tell  Roderick  Dhu  I 
owed  him  naught,  Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat,  To  waft 
me  to  yon  mountain-side  i8ax  —  Kenilw.  xiii,  Wayland, 
obtaining  from  the  cook  the  service  of  a  mortar,  ..mixed, 
pounded,  and  amalgamated  the  drugs  which  he  had  bought. 
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1  V.  Waiting  at  table,  supply  of  food  ;  hence, 
supply  of  commodities,  etc. 

27.  The  act  of  waiting  at  table  or  dishing  up 
food  ;  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done.  Phrase, 
the  service  of  the  table  (now  arch.). 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1401  When  alle  segges  were  Jier 
set,  }>en  seruyse  bygynnes.  c  1386  CHAUCKK  Squire's  T.  58 
And  eek  it  nedeth  nat  for  to  deuyse  At  eucry  cours  the  ordre 
of  hire  seruyse.  1412-20  Lvnc.  Chron,  Troy  n.  4187  pe 
straunge  metis,  be  manere  of  be  seruyse.  1528  Roy  Rede 
me  n.  (Arb.)  93  Whose  prowde  service  to  beholde,  In  plate 
of  silver  and  golde,  It  passeth  a  mans  witt.  1585  T.  WASH 
JNGTON  tr.  Xicholays  Voy.  i.  xxi.  27  He  was.  .scrued  wit;: 
al  magnificence.. and  superfluity  of  mcates..,  and  this  ser- 
uice was  done.,  by  officers  in  number.  1588  KYD  Honsch. 
Phil.  Wks.  (1901)  275  Necessary  implements,  not  onely  for 
the  vse  of  the  Kiichin  but  seruice  of  the  Table.  1632 
MASSINGER  City  Madam  i.  i,  You  may  want,  though,  A 
dish  or  two  when  the  service  ends.  1674'!".  I*.,  etc.  I'.ng.  <y  /•>. 
Cook^  431  litlls  of  Fare,  as  well  for  great  !•  ua-,ts  as  urdinaiy 
Services  through  the  whole  year.  1815  St.ou  Guy  M.  xlix, 
More  pretty  things  were  said  on  both  sides  during  the 
-ci  vice  of  the  tea-table  than  we  have  leisure  to  repeat.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xlix.  He  described,  .the  service  uf 
the  table,  .enumerated  the  dishes  and  wines  served.  1887 
CassclPs  Kncycl.  /->/./.,  .SV>-:vVc,  waiting  at  table  :  as,  The 
service  was  good  or  indifferent. 

b.  That  which  is  served  up  or  placed  on  the 
table  for  a  meal ;  the  food  set  before  a  person ;  an 
allowance  or  portion  of  food.  Now  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  I\f.  13990  A  man  J>at  hight  symon  leprus. 
At  ete  he  praid  him  til  his  hus...Ful  fair  seruis  *ymon  him 
dight.  13. .  Ct'cr  dc  L,  1504  Anon  they  wer  to  burde  selte, 
And  fayr  survyse  byfore  hem  sette.  £1400  I\nl<-  .\f.  />V«<-/ 

i  (Verse)  1584  pat  eucr-ilkon  wil  of  hir  laue  }>e  third  part  til 
hit  .sopper  sam-,  And  to  be  celerer  uil  it  ^einc  Swilk  seruys 
for  to  saf  &  31:  me.  c  1430  Stans  Piter  ad  Mcnsam  26  in 
Steals  $•  Manners  278  And  whanne  bou  seust  afore  but:  }>i 
seruice,  be  not  to  ha.sti  upon  breed  to  bite,  a  1483  Liber 
A'/Xv>  in  //('//.v,'/;.  Ord.  (1790)  24  '1  he  servyce  of  his  tablu 
and  of  his  cupborde  to  be  dayly  recorded  into  the  Kind's 
countyng  house.  1557  F.  SKAGER  Sch.  \\-rtue  342  Di^h*:-, 
with  measure  thou  oughte.^t  to  fyll,  Kls  mayste  thou  happen 

i    thy  seruyce  to  spyll.     1598-9  Ii.  JONSON  Case  Altered  i.  i, 

!  Gods  lid  man,  seruice  is  ready  to  go  vp  man,  you  must  slip 
on  your  coate  and  conic  in,  we  lack's  waiters  pitt>  fully.  1607 
TOPSF.I.L  Foitr-f.  Beasts  Si  In  the  Summer  let  them  ham: 
their  first  meate  in  the  morning,  and  their  second  M^mice  al 
noone.  1610  HEYWOOD  Gold,  Age  n.  i.  Sta^i  />;V,(,Y.,  A 
banquet  brought  in,  with  the  limbes  of  a  Man  in  the  seruk<_'. 
1700  [E.  WARD]  Land.  Spy  xvn.  14  A  Service  of  Sweet-meats, 
which  every  Gossip  carry'd  away  in  her  Hankerchief.  1839 
LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  86  Services  of  food  were  then  spread 
before  them.  ci88o  R.  H.  STODDARD.Sj7nZ(7a//?iyr«(Cent) 

.    I'll  spread  your  service  by  the  door,  That  when  you  eat  you 

may  behold  The  knights  at  play  where  the  bowls  are  rolled. 

f  c.  A  division  of  a  meal  served  up  at  one  time, 

,    a  course.    Also,  a  particular  ( dish '  or  kind  of  food. 

a  1536  Song$)  Carols  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  33  The  boris  hede, 

I    vnderstond,    Ys   cheflf  seruyce   in   all    this   londe.     1601 

HOLLAND  Pliny  xvi.  v.  I.  458  Even  at  this  day  throughout 

I     Spaine,  the  manner  is  to  serve  up  acorns  and  mast  to  the 

|  table  for  a  second  service.  1607  DLKKHR  &  WEBSTER 
Westw.  Hoe  \.  ii,  An  excellent  pickeld  Goose,  a  new  seruice. 
c  1643  LD.  HKKBERT  Autobiog.  (1824)  152  One  of  the  most 

[  sumptuous  Feasts  that  ever  I  saw,  being  but  of  nine  dishes, 
in  three  several  services.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius"  V'oy. 

|  Attibass.2j8  Certain  services  of  Paste  and  Sugar,  according 
to  the  German  fashion,  which  were  brought  to  the  Table, 
rather  to  divert  the  Eye,  than  to  sharpen  the  Appetite.  1715 

|  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5336/2  The  Entertainments,  .consist  only 
of  one  Service.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  47  Fruits.. are  still 
the  most  agreeable  Service  of  Tables.  1765  in  Priv.  Lett. 
Ld.  Malmesbury  (1870)  I.  137  His  dinner— four  services. 

28.  The   furniture  of  the  table ;  esp.    a  set    of 
dishes  and  other  utensils  required   for  serving  a 
particular    meal.     Often  with  defining  word,   as 
dinner^  dessert,  breakfast^  tea  service. 

1669  R.  MONTAGU  in  Bitcclcuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  445  A  very  pretty  service  of  gilt  plate.  1710  LUTTRELL 
Brief  AW.  (1857)  VI.  597  A  magnificent  service  of  plate, 
consisting  of  many  large  silver  dishes,  stands,  plates,  &c. 
1788  LD.  AUCKLAND  Corr.  (1862)  III.  67  The  service  of 
Sevres  china  arrived  all  safe.  1851  Beck's  Florist  266  A 
handsome  silver  tea  and  coffee  service.  1882  OGILVIE,  Sff- 
vice,  an  assortment  of  table-linen.  1885  Law  TYwwLXXIX. 
175/1  A  service  of  plate  bequeathed  by  a  baronet.  1890 
*K.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  345  The  damsel., 
completed  the  clearing  off  and  washing  up  of  the  various 
articles  of  the  service. 

b.  Similarly  :  A  set  of  vessels  for  the  altar,  for 
the  toilet,  etc. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  25  Jan.  1645,  The  compleate  service 
of  the  purest  chrystaf  for  the  altar  of  the  Cnapcll.  1851 
MAYIIEW  Lond.  Labour  1. 368/1  A  green  and  white  chamber 
service  all  complete,  with  soap  trays  and  brush  trays.  1867 
C.  T.  NEWTON  Blacas  Colt.  Antiy.  Brit.  Mas.  24  Silver 
toilet  service  of  a  Roman  bride. 

29.  An  administration  or  application  (of  some- 
thing). 

163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  465  From  whence  carrying  a  pot 
full  of  water,  .hee  did  powre  it  in  my  bellie,  .The  first  and 
second  seruices  I  gladly  receaued,  such  was  the  scorchin" 
drouth  of  my  tormenting  paync.  1700  [E,  WARD]  Lond. 
Spy  xvii.  10  The  next  piece  of  Lip-Exercise  my  Part'ner 
set  me,  was  to  make  a  Regular  Service  of  Kisses  round  the 
Room.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1143  In  France  a  small  quan- 
tity of  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  added  during  the 
boiling  of  the  soap,  or  rather  with  the  first  service  of  the  lyes. 

30.  The  supply  or  laying-on  of  gas,  water,  etc., 
through  pipes  from  a  reservoir ;  the  apparatus  of 
pipes,  etc.,  by  which  this  is  done. 

1879  W.  YOUNG  Town  fy  Country  Mansions  41  From  one 
of  the  cisterns  a  separate  service  of  pipes  should  be  carried 
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to  the  water-closets.  1895  Outing  XXVII.  254/1  Sinks 
were  constructed,  and  the  city  water-service  was  introduced. 

b.  atlrib,,  as  service-box •,  'pipe,  etc. 

1819  PECKSTON  Gas-Lighting  299  He  must  prepare  to 
bring  the  gas  into  the  houses  by  laying  the  service-pipes. 
1862  Ca tal.  Internal.  Kxhib.  II.  x.  44  Improved  service- 
box  for  supplying  water-closets.  Ibid.,  To  be  connected 
either  with  the  service-pipe  direct  from  the  main,  or  with 
the  supply-pipe  from  the  cistern.  •&6&Cha>nb,  Encycl.  X. 
103/2  The  distributing  or  service  reservoirs  should  be  roofed. 

c.  =  service-pipe  (see  b). 

1863  S.  HUGHES  Gas-works  (ed.  2)  233  The  pipes  which 
convey  gas  or  water  through  the  different  streets  are  called 
main  pipes  or  mains  ;  and  the  small  pipes  which  convey  the 
fluid  therefrom  to  the  houses  are  called  services.  1877  W. 
RICHARDS  Mamif.  Coal  Gas  271  Services  should  be  of 
course  always  laid  with  a  slight  incline  to  the  main. 

31.  Provision    (of  labour,   material   appliances, 
etc.)  for  the  carrying  out  of  some  work  for  which 
there  is  a  constant  public  demand. 

1853  PAPWORTII  Museums^  etc.  15  Regulations  as  to  ad- 
mission into  public  museums,  .the  porter  not  to  allow  the 
entrance  of  any  person  out  of  the  hours  of  public  service. 
1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Loud.   To-day  (ed.  3)  320  St.  Bartholo 
mew's    Hospital.. has   a   service  of  710    beds.     1892   Post 
Office  Notice)  The  object  of  the  new  Post  Office  Express 
Service  is  to  secure  the  immediate  delivery  of  Messages, 
Letters  and  Parcels  by  Special  Messenger.      1904   G.    I!, 
SHAW  Common-sense  Munic.    Trading  vi.  (1908)  48  There 
is,  however,  one  very  important  difference  between  a  tele- 
graph and  a  telephone  service. 

32.  Accommodation  for   conveyance  or  transit 
afforded  by  vehicles  plying  regularly  on  a  route. 

1854  TV.  .y  O.  ist  Ser.  IX.  355/1  Service,,  \z  of  very  late 
importation  from  the  French,  within  three  years,  as  applied 
to  the  lines  of  steamers,  or  traffic  of  railways.    1865  CasselCs 
/faiidy  Guide  Sen-side  (ed.  2)  103  There  is  a  very  fine  ser- 
vice of  steamboats  between  Douglas,  Ramsey,  and  Liver- 
pool thrice  a  week  in  the  winter.     1866  Rcy.  Comm.  Kail- 
yvtij>st  Min.  Ei'id.  519/1  The  London  and  North-western 
Company  running  a  very  good  service  between  London  and 
Birmingham.     1870  DICKENS  ft,  Drood  vi,  A  short  squat 
omnibus,  .which  was  then  the  daily  service  between  Cloister- 
ham   and  external    mankind.     1885   Law    Times   LXXX. 
ii i/i  The  right  of  the  railway  company  to  suspend  the 
ordinary  service  of  trains  on  occasions  of  great  and   ex- 
ceptional pressure.    1904  G,  B.  SHAW  Common-sense  Munic. 
Trading  v.  (1908)  40  London  is  at  present  helplessly  at  the 
mercy  of  a  cab  service  which  [etc.]. 

VI.  Action  of  serving,  in  technical  senses. 

33.  Law,  a.  The  action  or  an  act  of  serving  (a 
writ,  notice,  etc.)  upon  a  person. 

To  accept  service  (of  a  writ)  :  see  ACCEPT  v.  3. 

1429  Rolls  of  Partt.  IV.  346/1  Touching  the  retourne, 
servise,  and  all  executions  of  the  Writtes,  Processe  and 
Juggementz,  in  and  of  the  saide  actions.  1837  DICKKNS 
Pickw.  xxx,  'Beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pickwick  ,  said  Mr. 


b.  Scots  Law.  The  procedure  for  ascertaining 
and  declaring  the  heir  to  a  person  deceased.  A 
general  service  determines  generally  who  is  heir  to 
another ;  a  special  service  determines  who  is  heir 
to  a  special  estate. 

1597  SKKNE  De  Verb.  Sign,  s.  v.  Breve  de  itiorte  anteces- 
soris.  Be  the  auld  law  of  this  Realme,  the  Justice-generall 
and  his  deputes.. was  judge  competent  to  the  service  of 
this  breve.  1693  STAIR  lust.  Law  Scot.  m.  v.  (ed.  2)  467  The 
general  Service  is  a  compleat  establishing  of  the  Right  in  the 
Person  of  the  Heir.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M,  Iviii,  [WeTiaveJgot 
our  youngster's  special  service  retoured  into  Chancery.  1847 
Act  10  fy  ii  Viet.  c.  47  §  i  The  Practice  of  issuing  Brieves 
from  Chancery  for  the  Service  of  Heirs  shall  cease. 

34.  Tennis  (and  kindred  games).     The  act  of 
*  serving  *  the  ball   or  starting  it  in  play ;  a  par- 
ticular player's  manner  of  doing  this ;    the  ball 
served. 

1611  COTCR.,  Grebondet  a  seruice  at  Tennice,  wherein  the 
ball  runs  not  along  on  the  house,  but  bounds  on  the  side 
thereof.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  380/2  (Tennis)  When 
the  player  gives  his  service  at  the  beginning  of  a  set,  his 
adversary  Is  supposed  to  return  the  ball.  1819  Examiner 
7  Feb.  in  Hazlitfs  Table-talk  ix.  (1821)  203,  204  His  service 
was  tremendous.  He  once.. made  seven  and  twenty  aces 
following  by  services  alone.  1894  Times  6  Mar.  7/3  Mr. 
Young's  service  and  return  were  very  severe  in  the  third 
game.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  402/1  (Fives)  If  he  fails  to 
return  the  service '  above  the  Mine'  no  stroke  is  counted. 
b.  attrib.,  as  service-box^  -court)  'line,  -sidey 
-wall. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  380/1  (Tennis)  Over  this  long 
gallery.. is  a  covering, called  the  pent-house,  on  which  they 
play  the  ball  from  the  service-side.  1875  'STONEHENGE* 
Brit.  Sports  690  If  the  service  drops  in  the  wrong  court,  or 
beyond  the  service  line,  it  is  a  fault.  1878  J.  MARSHALL 
Ann.  Tennis  159  Service  court,  that  part  of  the  floor  which 
is  contained  between  the  service-line,  the  pass-line,  the  grille- 
wall,  and  the  gallery-wall  and  battery.  Ibid.  160  Service' 
?uallt  the  wall  above  the  side-pent-house.  1898  Encycl. 
Sport  II.  244/2  (Rackets),  Service-box^  the  square  (marked 
out  on  each  side  of  the  floor)  from  which  the  service  must 
be  delivered. 

35.  Naut.  Small  cord,  or  the  like,  wound  about 
a  rope  to  protect  it.     (Cf.  SERVE  v.1  54.) 

17*9  CAPT.  W.  WRIGLESWORTH  MS.  Log-bk.  of  the  ' Lyeir 
24  Nov.,  Veered  out  the  best  bower  Cable  on  the  Flood,  and 
claped  on  the  moaring  Service.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  in. 
ii.  318  The  cables.,  armed  with  the  chains,  .were  besides 
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1899  F.  T.  EULLEN  Log  of  Sea-ivaif  323  We  could  not.. 
repair  the  '  service  '  where  chafed  out  aloft. 

36.  The  action  of  covering  a  female  animal.    (Cf. 
SERVE  v.  52.) 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  845  He  is  often  so  much 
fatigued  when  brought  to  the  mare..  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for 
effective  service.  1885  Bazaar  30  Mar.  1260/3  With  each 

§up   a    written   guarantee   of  a   service    from  a  pedigree 
t.  Bernard  dog  will  be  given.     1911  Kingsbridge  (Devon) 
Gas,  26  Mar.  2/4  For  service  —  a  Pedigree  Large  Black  Boar. 
VII.  attrib.  and  Comb,    (See  also  30  b,  34  b.) 

37.  Simple  attrib.,  passing  into  adj. 

a.  Belonging  to  the  army  or  the  navy  ;  esp.,  em- 
ployed on  active  service,  as  service  ammunition, 
bullet,  charge^  company,  rifle,  etc. 

1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  124  The  ser- 
vice charges  in  the  above  table  [required  for  cartridges],  1837 
King's  Rfgid.  Army  153  Regiments  on  Foreign  Stations 
are  formed  into  Six  Service  Companies  and  B'our  Depot 
Companies.  1844  Queen's  Rtgul.  Army  m  All  Regiments 
are  to  have,  in  the  constant  possession  of  each  Man,  Ten 
Rounds  of  Service  Ammunition  1860  All  Year  Round 
'  No.  7j.  546  The  ordinary  unrifled  service  gun.  1875 
BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  vi.  (ed.  2)  236  By  service  rigs, 
is  to  be  understood  the  rig  that  boats  use  when  on  service. 

1898  Times  28  June  13/6  The  new  service  bullet..  fits  all 
the  service  rifles  and  machine  guns  in  use  by  the  British 

!  Army.  1901  Siotswan  4  Mar.  8/2  He  wished  the  members 
I  of  the  service  company  God-speed.  Ibid.  2  Mar.  10/1  Dressed 
j  in  their  service  khaki.  1909  COL.  EGEKTON  in  Westm.  Gaz. 
j  4  Mar.  3/1  Match-rifle  conditions.  .are  directly  opposed  to 
i  service-rifle  shooting  and  training  for  war. 

b.  Belonging  to  household  service,  the  serving 
of  meals,  etc. 

1864  R.  KEKH  Gent!.  Ho.  247  Butler's  Service-room,  its 
position,  uses,  and  fittings.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi. 
Raihv.  351  The  ventilation  of  the  kitchens  is  conducted  up 
the  'service'  staircase  and  shaft.  1885  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  II.  774  While  each  man  has  a  small  service-room 
of  his  own,  there  are  on  each  staircase  two  larger  gyp-rooms. 

1899  Daily  News  18  Apr.  7/7  The  fire  originated  in  tlie 
service-lift.     1907  Daily  Chron.  25  June  3/4  In  all  the  club 

|  rooms  there  are  what  are  called  'service-hatches',  which 
1  will  supply  food  or  drink  in  infinite  variety. 

38.  Special  combinations  :  service-book,  a  book 
I   containing  one  or  more  forms  of  divine  service  (in 
i    the  1  7th  c.  often  applied  to  the  Book  of  Common 
!    Prayer)  ;  service  measure,  metre,  the  14-syllable 
,   line  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  couplet  of  common 

metre  ;  also  used  =  common  metre  (see  COMMONS. 
19  b);  service  paste,  a  porcelain-paste  prepared 
to  serve  for  all  ordinary  work  ;  f  service-room,  a 
music-room  or  song-school  in  a  religious  house  ; 
service-time,  T  -while,  the  time  of  divine  service. 
1580  HOLLVBAND  Treas.  P'r.  Totig,  Brevi<iiret  the  *seruice 
booke  of  priestes  of  the  church  of  Rome.  1638  LAUD  Diary 
29  Apr.,  The  tumults  in  Scotland,  about  the  Service-  Book 
offered  to  be  brought  in.  ci68o  BEVBR1DGE  Serin.  (1729) 
I.  558  The  book  of  Lamentations  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  service-book  or  office.  1846  MASKBLL  Man.  Rit,  I.  p.  Ixxxi, 
The  revision  of  the  service-books  of  the  Western  Church 
which  followed  the  council  of  Trent.  1841  LATHAM  Eng. 
Lang.  v.  382  Poulterer's  Measure.  —  Alexandrines  and 
'Service  Measures  alternately..  .  It  will  be  seen  that  a  couplet 
of  Ballad  Metre  is  equivalent  to  a  line  of  *Service  Metre. 
1886  MKIKLEJOHN  Eng.  Lang.  182  Iambic  Tetrameter  with 
Iambic  Trimeter  in  alternate  lines—  the  second  and  fourth 
rhyming  —  Is  called  Ballad  Metre.  When  used,  as  it  often 
is,  in  hymns,  it  Is  called  Service  Metre.  1839  URE  Did. 
Arts  1022  The  following  composition  has  been  adopted  for 
the  *service  paste  of  the  royal  manufactory  of  Sevres.  1669 
WOODHEAD  .57.  Teresa  i\.  276  The  Nuns,  then  in  the*Service. 
room,  c  1440  A  iphabet  of  Tales  144  He.  .happend  bat  day 
.  .to  be  assigned  Ije  be  bisshopp  to  be  his  dekyn  in  "serves 
tyme  &  rede  ^e  pistle.  1582  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec. 
0  Uppon  the  Soundaye  .  .  owt 


the  rocks.     1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Ma$t  Hi,  This  chafing 
gear  consists  of  worming,,,  battens,  and  service  of  all  kinds. 


.  .  t  of  service  tyme. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  She  had  never  seen  Robertson 
since  his  remarkable  escape  during  service-time.  1573  Not- 
tingham Rec.  IV.  154  Hyr  gesse  compyng  in  *saryes  wylle. 
1673  [R.  LEIGH]  Transpr.  Rek.  83  A  citizens  sitting  bare- 
headed all  service-  while. 

Service  a  (s5'ivis).  Forms  :  a,  6  servis(se, 
serves,  servyse,  6-7  cervise,  cervice,  6-8  ser- 
vise, 6-  service  ;  j3.  6  sarves,  9  U.S.  sarvice  ; 
7.  7  sorvise,  sorveise,  service,  [orig.  serves,  pi. 
of  SERVE  sbl] 

L  A  tree,  Pyrus  (Sorbus  L.,  Cormits  Spach)  do- 
mesticciy  native  in  continental  Europe  and  cultivated 
in  the  British  Isles,  bearing  small  pear-shaped  or 
round  fruit  edible  when  in  an  over-ripe  condition  ; 
see  CoBME1  i,  SERVICE-TREE,  SORB. 

1530  PALSGR.  265/1  Sarves,  tree,  aluier.  Ibid.  269/2  Ser. 
vyse,  tree,  alisier.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Huso.  (1586) 
72  Upon  the  same  stocke  are  graffed.  .the  Medler,  and  the 
Servisse.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xv.  xiii.  I.  437  The  fruit 
Sebesten  .  .  beeing  graffed  vpon  Sorvices.  1664  EVELYN 
Kal.  Hart.  (1679)  38  Catalogue  of  Fruit-trees...  Services  or 
Chequers,  1767  ABERCROMBIE£'Z'.  Man  his  <nvn  Card.  (1803) 
40  Plant  fruit  trees,  .quinces,  medlars,  mulberries,  filberts, 
services,  &c.  1906  Westm.  Gaz.  27  Sept.  10/1  The  service 
is  of  slow  growth,  seldom  fruiting  until  sixty  years  old. 

1  2.  The  fruit  of  this  tree.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  265/1  Sarves,  frute,  alise.  c  1538  Du  WES 
Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1073  Walnuttes,  cervyse,  medlers, 
aples.  1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  xxi.  (1870)  283  Ceruyces  be  in 
maner  of  lyke  operacyon.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido 
iv.  v.  N.'s  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  64  Browne  Almonds,  Semises, 
ripe  Figs  and  Dates.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xix.  v.  II.  18 
Divers  there  be,  who  after  another  sort  make  a  confection 
thereof,  namely  with  Quinces,  with  Sorvises,  or  Plums. 
i6ia  PEACHAM  Gcntl.  Exerc.  n.  vji.  (1634)  126  A  basket  of 
Services,  Medlers  and  Chestnuts.  1681  WHELER  Journ. 


SERVICEABLE. 

Greece  vi.  452  A  Fruit, ..not  much  bigger  than  Cervices. 
1780  COXE  Russ.  Discov,  56  They  also  feed  upon  several 
species  of  roots  and  berries,  namely,  cloud-berries,  .and 
services.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xyii.  (1813)  287  Ser. 
vice,  (sweetj  or  sorb  apple,  is  rarely  cultivated  for  fruit,  as 
it  requires  a  warmer  climate  than  England  to  ripen  it. 

3.  Wild  Seruice  :  a  bush  or  low  tree  {Pynts  tor- 
mtnalis}  bearing  harsh  bitter  fruit. 

1741  Compl.  Fam. -Piece  it.  iii.  374  There  are  several  other 
Trees  and  Shrubs  which  are  now  in  Flower,  as.  .wild  Ser- 
vice or  Quickbeam.  1852  G.  W.  JOHNSON  Card.  Diet.  758 
Pyrus  torniinalis.  Wild-service. 

4.  attrib.)  as  \service-apple ;  service- berry,  f  (a) 
the  fruit  of  the  Service  (Pyrus  domcslica) ;  (b}  a 
N.  American  shrub,  Amelanchier  Canadensis,  the 
Shad-bush  (also  attrib.) ;  (c}  the  fruit  of  the  white- 
beam,  Pyrus  Aria  (Cent.  Dict.\ 

1820 T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  I.  122  The  basketswhich  held 
the  cheeses,  chesnuts,  and  dried  "service-apples.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoens  vi.  Hi.  727  The  Sorbe  Apples  or  *Seruice  beries. 
1807  P.  GASS  yrnl.  136,  I  saw  service-berry  bushes  hanging 
full  of  fruit.  1847  RUXTON  Adv.  Mexico  xxiv.  206  A  shrub 
which  produces  a  fruit  called  by  the  mountaineers  service- 
berries.  1894  Outing  July  306/1  The  undergrowth  was 
poplar,  sarvice-berry  bushes  and  other  shrubs. 

Serviceability  (saiivisabi-Uti).  [f.  next  + 
-ITT.]  Capability  or  readiness  for  service;  use- 
fulness. 

1834  Taifs  Mag.  I.  531  Her  kind-heartedness,  her  service- 
ability, and  naivete  of  mind,  rendered  her.  .a  welcome 
guest.  1898  GREGORY  Side  Lights  Met  A.  13  The  basis  of  his 
character  was  seriousness  and  an  indomitable  serviceability. 

Serviceable  (s5uvisab'l),a.  Forms  :  a.  4  ser- 
visabylle,  -abul,  serviseable,  4  servicable, 
4-6  servisable,  5  servesabill,  cervysable,  ser- 
vysabill,  6  servychable,  6-  serviceable ;  £.  4 
servisiable,  4-5  serviciable,  5  cervycyable.  [a. 
OF.  seruic-able,  -isable^  f.  service  SERVICE  i  :  see 
-ABLE.  With  the  &  forms  cf.  med.L.  servidabilis 
(Du  Cange).] 

1.  Ready  to  do  service ;  prepared  to  minister, 
willing  to  be  of  service ;  active  or  diligent  in  ser- 
vice. Now  rare. 

«•  c  1330  R.  BflUNNECAr^M.  (Rolls)  3130  He.  -was  plesaunt 
&  seruisable.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  I.  40  |?e  Pope  shulde 
be.  .moost  servysable  and  most  pore,  c  1386  CHAUCKR  Pro  I. 
99  Curteis  he  was,  lowely,  and  seruysable,  And  carf  biforn  his 
fader  at  the  table,  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  36  Thei  wer 
..ful  seruiceable  in  al  wise.  ^1450  Merlin  100  Arthur  was 

foode  and  seruisable,  and  seide,  'With  gode  will*.  1534 
IORE  ricits  Wks.  32  Thirdelye  of  reason  bee  we  seruisable 
. .  To  suche  as  haue  done  muche  for  vs  before.  1561 
DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  80  Are  they  not  all 
seruisable  spirites  sent  forth  to  doe  seruice  for  their  sakes 
which  are  heyres  of  saluation.  1603  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi. 
257  A  seruiceable  Villaine,  As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy 
Mistris,  As  badnesse  would  desire.  1859  TENNVSON  Marr. 
Geraint  393  Seeing  her  [Enid]  so  sweet  and  serviceable. 
1890  Spectator  ii  Jan.,  Her  loyal  and  serviceable  friend. 

ft.  (71386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  (Lansd.)  979  And  sche  J>e 
most  seruisiable  of  all  HaJ?e  euery  chambre  arraide.  c  1440 
Alphabet  of  Tales  i.  223  Sho  was  seruyciable  to  euerilk 
creatur.  c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  67/1  Ceruycyable,  or  redy  alle 
waye,  obsequies  us.  i^B^CatA.  Angl.  331/1  Servysiable. 

fb.  Of  actions  or  conditions  :  Involving  or  ex- 
pressing readiness  to  serve.  Obs. 

a.  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  11.  (Sommer)  172  b,  Once  Zelmane 
could  not  stirre,  but  that. .  Basilius  with  seruiceable  steppes, 
.  .would  follow  her.  1608  D.  T[UVILL]  Ess.  Pol.  $  Mor.  A.3, 
M  y  seruiceable  affection  towards  your  Honour.  1629 
MILTON  Christ's  Nativ.  xxvii,  And  all  about  the  Courtly 
Stable,  Bright-harnest  Angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

fc.  Subservient.   Obs.  rare. 

1613  HAYWARD  Will.  I  88  He  was.. sottishly  seruiceable 
both  to  pleasure  and  sloath.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  iii, 
Thou  hireling,  serviceable  knave. 

t  2.  Suitable  to  be  served  (as  food).   Obs.  rare. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xcvi.  (1495)  663  Lens 
lentis  is  a  manere  of  coddeware  :  and  is  seruysable  to  pot- 
age,  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  798  in  Babees  fik., 
Beef  or  moton  stewed  seruysable. 

3.  a.   Of  persons  :  Profitable,  useful. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  280  A  dead  man  is 
often  more  serviceable  to  the  living,  than  the  living  them- 
selves. 1691  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  133  What  makes  you 
Good  and  Religious  here,  serves  also  to  make  you  useful 
and  serviceable  hereafter.  1704  DE  FOE  in  i$t/t  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  iv.  83  Wishing,  .that  you  may  find  this 
neglected  fellow  serviceable  or  at  least  make  him  so.  1794 
S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  263  In  what  manner  the  people  of 
Vermont  could  be  the  most  serviceable  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. 1866  GfcO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxix,  Johnson  was  a  most 
serviceable  subordinate.  xSSxBESANT&RiCEC/m/J/.^/^/  I. 
1 29  '  She  will,  I  trust,  be  serviceable  to  you  ',  said  the  doctor. 
b.  Of  things :  Capable  of  being  applied  to  an 
appropriate  purpose,  or  to  the  performance  of  a 
proper  function. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  153  For  thelementz  ben  servicable 
To  ma;i.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbacits  Hitsb.  in.  (1586)  «6 \ 
The  Camel . .  some  suppose  to  be  the  seruiceablest  cattell  for 
man  that  is.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  Ded.  i  b, 
To  suppresse  and  extinguishe  the  exercise  and  seruiceable 
vse  of  Long-bowes.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <$•  Commw. 
( 1603)  Si  1'°  find  so  ar)d  so  many  seruiceable  horse  for  the  war. 
1668  HALE  Prtf.  to  Rolled  Abridgm.  8  He  shall  never_  be 
able  to  carry  on  a  distinct  serviceable  Memory  at  all . .  with- 
out helps  of  Use  or  Method.  1708  SWIFT  Sacram.  Test 
Wks.  1755  II.  1. 123  The  most  serviceable  treatise  that  could 
have  been  published  at  such  a  juncture.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  I.  306  The  barometer,  .is  also  serviceable  _in 
measuring  the  heights  of  mountains.  1816  SCOTT  Autiq, 
xxxv,  His  museum . .  contained  nothing  that  could  be  service- 
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able  on  the  present  or  any  other  occasion.  1857  RUSKIN 
Pol.  Econ.  Art  7  To  procure  him  large  intervals  of  healthful 
rest  and  serviceable  leisure.  1880  ZAEHXSDORF  Bookbinding 
03  The  work  is  as  strong  and  serviceable  as  in  a  whole- 
bound  book.  1894  K.  GRAHAME  Pagan  P.  4  Past  farmsteads 
where  man  and  beast  ..  learn  pleasant  and  serviceable 
lessons  each  of  the  other. 

Serviceableness  (sa  Mvisab'lnes).  [f.  SERVICE- 
ABLE  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  serviceable. 

1.  Readiness  for  service,  helpfulness.    Now  rare. 
1564   HAWARD   Eutropius  x.    R  iij  b,    He   estemed   him 

greatly  for  the  earnest  trauaile  and  payns  which  he  sustained 
in  the  battail . .  &  for  other  seruiceablenesse  &  good  endeuor, 
which  he  apperceiued  to  be  in  him.  1578  J.  JONES  Preser-c. 
Bodie  ff  Soule  i.  xlv.  120  All  godlinesse,.  .seruisablenesbe, 
stayednesse,  temperance.  1655  FILLER  Ch.  Hist.  n.  77 
Contending  by  laudable  means,  which  shall  surpasse  other 
in  their  Serviceablenesse  to  God.  170*  C.  MATHER  Afagn. 
Chr.  n.  ix.  (1852)  154  Having  always  but  low  expectations, 
after  he  had  merited  as  highly  as  possible  by  his  universal 
serviceableness.  1878  FR.  A.  KE.MBLE  Rcc.  Girlhood  II.  vi. 
196  His  serviceableness  to  his  friends  was  unwearied.  1886 
HERFORD  Lit.  Ret.  Eng.  <"(-  Germany  317  The  polished 
urbanity  of  King  Alphonso's  guest,  the  ironical  serviceable- 
ness  of  the  merchant's  clerk. 

2.  Usefulness,  ability  to  render  service  or  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  another. 

1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  App.  i.  (xi.  (1712)  2:0  Those 
long  and  subordinate  concatenations  of  instrumental  service- 
ableness of  such  things,  say  they,  is  but  our  fancy,  no 
design  of  any  First  Cause.  17*1  DR  FOB  Mem.  Cavalier 
(1840)  268  The  serviceableness  of  these  small  bodies  of  fire- 
men. 1851  RUSKIN  Sheep/olds  46  There  is  no  fear  that  the 
civil  officer  should  underrate  the  dignity  or  shorten  the 
serviceableness  of  the  minister.  1870  j.  H.  NEWMAN  Gran/. 
Assent  u.  x.  421  Not  undervaluing  the  force  and  service- 
ableness of  his  argument. 

Ser'viceably,  adv.  [f.  SERVICEABLE  -T--LY-.] 
1 1.  With  a  disposition  to  serve,  obediently.  Obs. 

1538  ELVOT  Diet.,  Fantnlanter,  humbly, seruysably.  1579 
G.  HARVEY  Lettcr-bk.  (Camden)64,  I  most  humblye  service- 
ablelye  after  my  dutiful!  manner  take  my  leave  of  your 
Excellencyes  feete. 

2.   Usefully. 

1665  PF.PVS  Diary  16  June,  My  Lord  Sandwich.. hath 
done  most  honourably  and  serviceably.  1857  RUSKIN  Pol. 
Econ.  Art  15  She  would  know  in  an  instant  what  part  <T 
to-morrow's  work  might  be  most  serviceably  forwarded. 

t  Se'rviceage.  Obs.    [f.  SERVICE  *  +  -AGE.] 

1.  Bondage,  servage. 

1594  CAREW  Tasso  (1881)  62  If  but  such  sixe  were  mongst 
our  enemies,  Ere  now  had  Syria  stoupt  to  seruiceage.  1600 
FAIRFAX  Tasso  vin.  Ixxxiii,  He.  .obaies  the  raine  Of  thral- 
dome  base,  and  seruiceage,  though  loth. 

2.  ?  Feudal  military  service. 

i6oa  FUI.BECKE  ist  Pt.  Parall,  24  The  seruiceage  is 
suspended  vntill  the  maturitie  of  his  age. 

Se'rviceless,  a.    [f.  SERVICE  i  +  -LESS.] 

tL  ?  Without  reward  or  pay  (cf.  SERVICE  l  7). 

14. .  LanglaniCs  P.  PI.  B.  (MS.  O.)  xv,  115  Many  a  prest 
.  .Schulden  go  synge  seruyseles  wib^  sire  philip  be  sparwe. 

2.   Of  no  service  ;  without  usefulness,  useless. 

1879  MEREDITH  Egoist  II.  93  They  [truisms]  will  not  be 
serviceless  in  their  admonitions  to  your  understanding.  1906 
Hibbert  Jrnl.  Apr.  595  The  intestine  appendix.. now  is 
serviceless  and  a  perpetual  menace  to  health  and  life. 

Hence  Se'rvicelessness. 

1876  MEREDITH  Beauch.  Career  I.  xv.  236  The  elegant 
vessel . .  an  image,  .of  a  beautiful  servicelessness. 

Service-tree,    [f.  SERVICE  2  +  TREE  sb.~\ 
1.   =  SERVICE  2  i. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  in.  xl.  507  Such  is  the  force 
of  the  ceruise  tree,  to  raise  vp,  renew  and  reuiue  a  qualified 
and  appeased  madnes.  1749  LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Let.  to 
Shenstone  23  Mar.,  The  walk  which  is  bordered  by  service- 
trees,  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Cheni.^  Org.  (1862)  410  An  acid 
derived  from  the  berries  of  the  service-tree.  1910  Black™. 
Mag.  Aug.  181/1  The.  .wood  of  the  small  service-tree. 
S.  The  wood  of  this  tree  used  in  the  arts. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  ii.  (Arb.)  124  Steles  be  made  of 
dyuerse  woodes  as..seruis  tree.  1703  Art's  Improv.  I.  33 
By  this  Method,  the  Violet  Wood  which  Dyers  use,  will  be 
Stained  Black  as  Ebony ;. .  Pear-Tree  and  Service-Tree  will 
be  of  Reddish  Colour. 

2.  /  Vild  service-tree.   =  SERVICE  2  3. 

1639  HORN  &  Ron.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  xi.  §  122  The  bay- 
tree,  the  maple  and  wild  service-tree  beare  berries.  1796 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  11.458  Wild  Service-tree, 
or  Sorb.  183*  Planting  103  in  Libr.  Use/.  Knmvl.,  Husb. 
Ill,  The  wild  service-tree (torminalis).  1859  W.  S.  COLEMAN 
Our  Woodlands  (1862)  55  In  the  Southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  we  may  often  meet  with  the  Wild  Service  Tree. 

3.  t  Narrow -leaved ^  Fowler*  s  Service-tree  :  names 
for  the  Mountain  Ash,  Pyrus  (Serous}  Aucuparia. 

1793  Statist.  Acc.  Scot.  IX.  328  They  fixed  branches  of 
mountain  ash,  or  narrow  leaved  service-tree  above  the  stakes 
of  their  cattle,  to  preserve  them  from  the  evil  effects  of  elves 
and  witches.  1859  W.  S.  COLEMAN  Our  Woodlands  (1862) 
59'1'he  Mountain  Ash  is  often  called  the  Fowler's  Service-tree. 

4.  The  N.  American  service-berry  (SERVICE2  4). 
1884  SARGENT  Rep.  Forests  N.  Amer.  84  Antetanckier 

Canadensis. . .  June  berry.     Shad  bush.     Service  tree. 

Servicie,  obs.  form  of  SERVICE  *. 

tServi'cions,«.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  servitids-us, 
f.  L.  servitium  service;  see  -ous.]^=  SERVICEABLE. 

1460  />(>«//.  Parv.  (Winch.)  408  Servycyows,  or  seruicy- 
abte,  obscquiosvs. 

Servie,  obs,  form  of  SERVE  v.1 

Servient  (sSuvient),  a.  [ad.  L.  scruftnt-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  servire  to  serve.] 

1.  Subordinate,  subject  to  rule.  rare,  f  Also, 
performing  service,  serving. 
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1647  COWLEY  AIistresst  The  Sonl  i,  My  Soul .  .in  another's 
Breast  does  lye,  That  neither  Is,  nor  will  be  I,  As  a  Form 
Servient  and  Assisting  there.  1650  T.  BAYLY  HerbaParictis 
3  A  liberall  fountaine,  which  was  no  lesse  servient  to  the  grotts 
for  waterworks,  then  to  the  hoiine  for  use.  1724  WATEKI.ANO 


She.  .endows  men.  .with  two  different  kinds  of  personality, 
the  dominant  and  the  servient. 
•fb.  absol.  06s.  rare. 

c  1615  IJovs  Wks,  (1629)  436  But  in  generall  onely  you  se 
that  Angels  are  seruients  vnto  God,  and  his  people. 

2.  Law.  Servant  land 7  tenement :  a  land  or  tene- 
ment over  which  a  servitude  has  been  granted  or 
acquired  in  favour  of  a  dominant  land  or  tenement. 
Servient  proprietor',  the  tenant  of  a  servient  land 
or  tenement. 

1681  STAIR  fust.  La-M  Scot.  n.  vii.  (1693)  284  The  Servitude 
of  Support,  whereby  the  servient  Tenement  is  lyable  to  bear 
any  Burden  for  the  use  of  the  Dominant.  Ibid.  287  A 
Watergang  is  a  Servitude,  of  conveying  Water  thorow  the 
servient  Ground,  for  the  use  of  the  Dominant.  1754  ERSKINK 
Priitc.  Law  Scot,  (1809)  221  The  owner  of  the  servient  tene- 
ment is  not  obliged,  in  a  servitude  of  support,  to  repair  it, 
unless  [etc.].  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  864  This  class 
of  servitudes  imports  no  obligation  on  the  servient  proprietor 
to  maintain  the  road.  1871-4  MAKKBY  Elem.  Law  §  371 
Knglish  lawyers  call . .  the  land  over  which  it  [an  cabmen  t] 
is  exercised  the  servient  land. 

trans/.  1864  BLACKMORECVam  Vanghan  Ixvii,  His  great 
foar  was,  that  the.  .D.ella  Croce  estates  should  become  a 
servient  tenement  to  the  frozen  fields  of  the  North. 

t  Servie'ntial,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SERVIENT 
a.  +  -IAL.]  Pertaining  to  service. 

1897  F.  W.  MAITLAND  Domesday  Bk.  162  The  relation 
between  thegn  and  lord  is  no  longer  conceived  a?i  n  mi.-ninl, 
'  sen  iential '  or  ministerial  relation. 

t  Se'rvier.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  sarueyere. 
[irreg.  f.  SERVE  v.^~\  =  SERVER  i. 

a  1475  ASHBY  Pccnis  (1899)  26  And  euer  remembrc  olde 
Sarueyeres.  1530  FaMc  Rolls  York  Minster  (Surtees)  135 
For  a  servyer  to  ye  said  maysons,  2s.  8d. 

Serviette  (sojvie't).  Forms  :  a.  Sc.  5-7  ser- 
viot,  6  serviat ;  /3.  Sc.  6-7  servit,  8  servite,  6,  9 
servet ;  7.  6-7  Sc.  serviet,  9  serviette,  [a.  F. 
serviette  a  towel,  table-napkin,  of  obscure  forma- 
tion, connected  with  servir  SERVE  7/.1 

The  older  use  of  the  word  was  exclusively  Sc.  In  the 
igth  c.  it  was  re-introduced  with  the  French  spelling  (at  first 
only  as  a  foreign  term).  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  natural- 
ized, but  latterly  has  come  to  be  considered  vulgar.] 

A  table-napkin  ;  also,  fa  slip-cloth. 

a.  1489  Acta  Dom.  Concil.  (1839)  131/2,  xij  cuschingis.. 
and  xij  seruiotis  of  dornewik.  1501  Acc,  Ld.  Hi^h  Trcas. 
Scot.  II.  28  Item,  for  serviotis  to  the  same  [King's  burdj 
vij  elne  lang  and  iij  quartaris  braid.  1560  Stirling  Burgh 
Kec.  (1887)  I.  72  Ane  hand  towall,  ane  serviat  [etc.].  ^1575 
Balfour^s  Practices  (1754)  235  The  air  sail  have,  .twelf  ser- 
vettis  and  ane  biiird-claith  of  dornique.  1619  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  XII.  76^  Tua  dusane  of  dornik  serviottis. 

£.  1588  Cal.  Laing  Charters  (1899)  280  [Twenty-four] 
linteolum  lie  seruittis  [at  i8s.  the  dozen].  1601  in  T.  Pont"s 
Topogr.  Acc.  Cunningham  (Maitland  Club)  179  Ten  small 
seruittis,  twentie  round  seruittis.  a  1670  SPALDING  Tronb. 
Ckas.  I  {Bannatyne  Cl.)  I.  108  The  generall  himselfe..and 
souldiers,  sat  doun..and  of  their  own  provision,  with  ane 
servitt  on  their  knee,  took  their  breakfast,  1719  in  W. 
Macgill  Old  Ross~sh.  (1909)  131  Table  cloths  and  servites  of 
damask  and  domick  and  hagabag  servites,  sheets,  &c.  1821 
JOANNA  BAILI.IE  Metr.  Leg.>  Lady  G.  Baillie  xxxi,  Her 
hands.  .Unfolding  spread  the  servet  white. 

y.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  i.  xi.  17  With  soft  serviettis  to 
mak  thair  handis  clene.  1587-8  in  Extracts  Burgh  Rcc. 
Edin.  (1882)  IV.  515  Thai  sail  nocht..be  rene  in  trie  streits 
with  thair  aiprunes  and  seruiets.  1612  in  A.  M'Kay 
Kilmarnock  308  Saxteine  seruietis  of  damais.  1818  LADY 
MORGAN  Autobiog.  (1859)  1 14  A  dirty  coarse  canvas  scrtnette. 
1864  SALA  Quite  alone  I.  viii.  133  At  table  d'hote  time  he.. 
carried  a  serviette  in  lieu  of  a  feather  broom  under  his  arm. 
1889  ROY  TELLET  Pr.  Maskiloffifyj  Mordaunt  and  Scar- 
nell.  .always  spoke  of  napkins  as  serviettes.  1906  H.  BLANU 
Lett.  Daughter  53, 1  think,  .she  was  the  sort  who  would  call 
a  table  napkin  a  serviette. 

Servile  (souvail,  s5-ivil),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  : 
4,  6  servyle,  (5  servylle,  serval,  -all),  6-7 
servil,  (6  Sc.  serviall,  7  servial),  7  servill,  5- 
servile.  fad.  L.  $ervilist  f.  serv-us  slave  :  see  -ILE. 
Cf.  F.  servile  (i4th  c.  in  awe  servile  :  see  i  b),  Pr., 
Sp.,  Pg.  MTPV/I  It.  servile.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of,  belonging  to  or  proper  to  a  slave  or  slaves. 

Servile  habit  was  formerly  sometimes  applied  transf.  to 
the  dress  of  a  labourer  or  a  poor  man.  Servil£iuart  insur- 
rection :  one  raised  by  slaves  against  their  masters. 


irynjje  of  Olyues  shewethe  that  we  arc.  .delyi 
of  seruile  captiuite.  1591  SAVII.E  Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  v. 
176  Asiaticus,  for  his  Icwde  credit  vnder  his  master,  made 
satisfaction  now  as  a  freed-man  with  a  seruile  death.  1607 
CHAPMAN  Bussy  d* Ambois  \\\.  i.  28  Like  a  monster  Kept  only 
to  show  men  for  servile  money.  1617  MORVSON  I  tin,  i.  40  A 
Doctor.,  thinking  my  servile  habit  not  fit  for  contemplation, 
commanded  mee  to  draw  water  for  his  horse.  1770  LANG- 
HORNE  Plutarch,  Crassns  \  \  1. 430  He  thought  he  could  easily 
rekindle  the  Servile  war,  which  had  but  lately  been  smoth- 
ered. 1840  THIRLWALL  Greece  lix.  VII.  325  Demetrius  was 
of  very  low,  if  not  of  servile  origin.  1841  ELI-HINSTONE  Hist. 
India  I.  383  The  total  extinction  of  the  servile  condition  of 
the  Sudras  is.  .an  improvement.  1884  Manch,  Exam.  7  Oct. 
5/4  A  well-known,  .device,  .for  securing  servile  labour  with- 
out the  name  of  slavery.  1885  W.  PATER  Marius  i.  iv.  I.  53 
This  lad  of  servile  birth. 

b.  Of  arts,  employments,  labour :    Befitting  a 
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slave  ;  unworthy  of  a  free  man ;  hence,  (  mechan- 
ical '  as  opposed  to  liberal. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  ff  Uplondyshm.  Wks.  (1570)  D  iij  b, 
Thus  began  honour  and  thus  began  bondage,.  .And  seruile 
labour  first  in  the  worlde  began.  1535  SIEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
(Rolls)  II.  4^4  Dot  vse  his  office  as  ane  man  of  kirk,  No 
scruiall  werkis  with  his  handis  wirk.  c  1590  MAIII.O\\T,  l''au$t 
(1631)  i,  This  study  fits  a  mercenary  drudge,  Who  aymes  at 
nothing  but  externall  trash,  Too  seruile  and  illiberal!  for  me. 
1679  BLOUNTX»£.  Tenures^  Kach  of  which  Bond-men  was 
..to  Plow,  reap,  make  the  Lords  Malt,  and  do  other  servile 
work.  1784  COWPF.K  Task  in.  406  No  works  indeed  That 
ask  robust  tough  sinews,  bred  to  toil,  Servile  employ.  1838 
AKNOI.H  Hist.  Rome  I.  81  fTarquinius]  employed  the  great 
bulk  of  thum  [sc.  the  people]  in  servile  works,  in  thebuildinc; 
of  the  circus  [etc.].  1868  KUSKIM  Time  fy  Tide  xviii.  icd.  2! 
109  A  great  number  of  quite  necessary  employments  are,  in 
the  accuratest  sense,  '  servile,'  that  is,  they  sink  a  111,111  tu 
the  condition  of  a  serf,  or  unthinking  worker. 

C.  Servile  work  [after  L.  opus  servile  (Vulg.)7  a 
literal  rendering  of  Ileb.  mil?  muto  m*leketh 
c-abdt!tijt]  :  in  religious  use  applied  spec,  to  laborious 
or  mechanical  work  forbidden  to  be  done  on  the 
Sabbath  and  hence  on  the  festivals  of  the  Church. 

1382  WVCLIK  I.t-i'.  x.\ iii.  21  And  ^e  shulen  clepe  this  day.. 
moo^t  holi  ;  al  seruyle  werk  5e  shulen  not  do  in  it.  c  1430 
Hymns  I'irg.  104  Haue  mynde  to  helewe  (>in  holi  day,.. 
Leue  seruile  werkis  &  nyce  aray.  1449  Rolls  of  Parlt.  \ . 
15.?  ' i  \  '  yer  be  no  Merketts  in  thy  places, ..ne  oyer  servile 
ux-rkes  don  uppon  Sundays.  1637  GILLESI-IK  Eng.  Pop. 
L\->;.-in.  iv.  iii.  7  To  doe  servile  worke  upon  the  sixe  dayes 
of  labour  is  good.  1884  ADDIS  &  ARNOLD  Catfi.  Diet,  (1897) 
218/1  To  ketp  the  Sundays  and  holidays  of  obligation  holy, 
by  hearing  Mass  and  resting  from  servile  works. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  Subject  as  a  slave  or  serf  to  a 
master  or  owner ;  living  in  servitude.     Of  a  class, 
etc.  :  Composed  of  slaves  or  serfs. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Sernilis,  Cafita  sernilia, 
I.iinus.  Seruile  persmis.  1695  K.MNNH  i~  t-'ar^ch.  Anii-;, 
Gloss.  s.v,Ctfjte««w$.Spelmanand  Du  Fresne  make  cotaiiiK 
and  coterellus  to  be  both  the  servile  inhabitants.  1704  I'oi  K 
Windsor  For.  365  Let  barb'rous  (ian^es  arm  a  .scr\  i!- 
train.  1776  GninoN'  Dccl.  $  F.  xiii.  I.  356  A  distinct  line  of 
.separation  was  hitherto  preserved  between  the  free  and 
the  servile  part  of  mankind.  1784  CULI.CM  Hist.  Hau'stt-d 
iii.  95  To  this  manor  belonged  two  ?tati~'i,  or  servants  born 
of  servile  tenants.  1874  Si  runs  Censi.  Hist.  xxi.  (1896)  III. 
624  Possibly  these  [sc.  bondmen  on  some  manors]  were  the 
survivors  of  the  peasant  population  which  had  been  servile 
before  the  Conquest.  1906  MACKINNON  Hist.  Mod.  Liberty 
I.  285  During  the  three  centuries  following  the  Conquest, 
the  condition  of  the  servile  class  undoubtedly  improved. 

fb.  In  wider  sense:  Belonging  to  the  serving 
class  or  to  the  lower  orders  ;  engaged  in  *  servile  * 
or  mechanical  occupations.  Obs. 

1447  lioKKNUAM  Scyntys  xi.  163  If  (iou  ban.. be  a  tentyl 
wumman,  A  serual  persone  why  shewyst  the  In  maner.s  ^i: 
condycyonns  for  to  be  ?  1588  SMAKS.  Tit.  A.  v.  ii.  55,  I  will 
..by  the  Waggon  whcele,  Trot  like  a  Seruile  fuuteman 
all  day  long.  1599  Gtorge-a-Greene  D  3,  lie.. take  that 
seruile  pinner  George  a  Greene,  And  butcher  him.  i6ia 
Acts  fy  Stat.  Lawting,  Sheriff  fy  Justice  Courts  (Maitl. 
Club  1840)  160  That  it  shall  not  be  lesum  to  servile  per- 
son es  not  worth.. Ixxij  Ii  Scottis  to  tak  vp  housis.  1628 
UURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  ii.  iv.  i.  (ed.  3)  136  The  mother  \\ill 
be  more  carefull.  .then  any  seruile  woman  or  such  hired 
creatures.  1727  GAY  Bcgg.  Op.  in.  xliv,  Of  all  mechanicks, 
of  all  servile  nandicraftsmen,  a  gamester  is  the  vilest. 

3.  Of  a  person:  That  behaves  like  a  slave  ;  slavish, 
meanly  submissive,  *  cringing,  fawning '  (J.) ;  des- 
titute  of   independence   in   thought   and   action ; 
slavishly  deferential  or  obedient  to. 

1605  SMAKS.  Lear  in.  ii.  21  Lear.  Hecre  I  stand  your 
Slaue,..IJut  yet  I  call  you  Seruile  Ministers,  That  [etc.]. 
1655  rULLBK  C/t.  Hist,  iv.  166  King  Henry  the  fourth,  who 
though  curteous,  was  not  servial  to  the  Pope.  1715  WATTS 
Logic  it.  iii.  §  4  Others.. give  themselves  up  in  too  servile 
a  manner  to  the  Opinion  and  Authority  of  other  Masters. 
1728  Port:  Dune.  n.  356  A  low-born,  cell-bred,  selfish,  servile 
band.. who  fight  for  any  God,  or  Man.  1751  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  96  F  4  Those  who  are  neither  servile  nor 
timorous  are  yet  desirous  to  bestow  pleasure.  1843  LYTTON 
Last  Bar.  11.  i,  Be  courteous  to  all  men,  servile  to  none. 
1840  KINGSLEY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  49, 1  was  servile  to  the  opinions 
of  the  very  persons  I  despised.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life 
iv.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  373  A  supple,  glib-tongued  tribe,  who 
live  for  show,  servile  to  public  opinion.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  418  A  tribunal,  .where  established  prin- 
ciples of  law  could  not  be  utterly  disregarded  even  by  the 
most  servile  judges.  1865  SEELEV  Eccf  Homo  v.  (ed.  8)  44 
This  magnanimous  self-restraint  saved  him  from  false  friends 
and  mercenary  or  servile  flatterers. 

absol.  x66j  EVKLYN  Let.  to  Sir  IV.  Coventry  2  Oct.,  If 
you  can  believe  I  retaine  so  much  of  servile  in  me,  as  to 
informe  you  of  tales. 

f  b.  Slavishly  devoted  to  (an  object).   Obs. 

1619  FLKTCHKR  &  MASSINGKR  False  One  iv.  ii,  He  is., 
a  meere  wandring  Merchant  Servile  to  gaine. 

c.  Of  personal  attributes  and  actions  :  Befitting, 
or  characteristic  of  a  slave  or  a  state  of  servitude  ; 
slavish,  ignoble.  Servil  fear  (Thcol.}:  seeFKAR3d. 

1526  nigr.  Ptrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  73  He  that  feareth  god 
onely  for  this  cause,  his  feare  is  called  seruyle  feare.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  i.  i.  80  [Oesar]  Who  else  would  soare  aboue 
the  view  of  men,  And  keepe  vs  all  in  seruile  fearefulnesse. 
1618  BoLTOHJ'&PMnL  xxi.  (1636)243  Marius  by  servill  flight 
saved  himselfe.  a  1626  BACON  Ess.)  Riches  (Arb.)  239  Riches 
..when  they  are  gotten  by  Flattery,  Feeding  Humours,  and 
other  Seruile  Conditions.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vn. 
§  223  For  as  he  [Falkland]  had  a  full  appetite  of  fame  by  just 
and  generous  actions,  so  he  had  an  equal  contempt  of  it  by 
any  servile  expedients.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  305  Dis- 
ciplin'd..  from  servil  fear  To  filial.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.Georg. 
iv.  307  Besides,  not  Egypt,  India,  Media  more  With  servile 
Awe  their  Idol  King  adore.  i699StiAFTCSB.  Inq.  Virtue  \.  iii. 


SERVILE. 

Charac,  (1711)  II.  55  The  Obedience  is  servile,  and  all  that  is 
done  thro  it,  merely  servile.  1705  STANHOPE  Parafhr.  I.  37 
The.  .Servile  Fears  usual  in  those  of  a  mean  depending  Con- 
dition. 1720  POPE  Ep.  to  Craggs  10  Then  scorn  to  gain  a 
Friend  by  servile  ways.  1817  SHELLEY  To  Ld.  Chancellor 
xii,  By.. The  servile  arts  in  which  thou  hast  grown  old. 
0:1862  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1873)  HI*  '•  2  It  encourages  that 
blind  and  servile  respect  which  men  are  apt  to  feel  for  those 
who  are  above  them.  1862  GLADSTONE  Gleanings  (1879)  I. 
i.  6  In  a  presumptuous  or  in  a  servile  spirit. 

4.  Of  a  people,  state,  its  condition,  etc.  :  Poli- 
tically enslaved ;  subject  to  despotic  or  oppressive 
government  or  to  foreign  dominion.  Const.  tot 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1547  J.  HARRISON  Exhort.  Scottcs  229  Wee  could  finde  in 
our  hartes  to  become  seruile..to  a  forrein  nacion.  1577 
HOLINSHKD  Chron.  (1586)  III.  2/1  They,  .declared  to  them 
.  .the  pride  and  insolencie  of  the  Normans,  and  thehardnesse 
and  griefe  of  bondage  and  seruile  estate.  1609  DANIEL  Civ. 
ll'ars  iv.  xxxviii,  What?  haue  we  hands,  and  shall  we  ser- 
uile bee?  Why  were  swordes  made?  but,  to  preserue  men 
free.  1654  VILVAIN  Epit.  Ess.  iv.  xiv.  85  But  Claudius  since 
that  Nation  servil  made.  1661  WEBSTER  &  ROWLEY  Thrac. 
M'onder  iv.  i,  His  Subjects.. shall  servile  be  to  Turks  and 
Infidels.  1703  POPE  Thebais  i.  241  O  servile  land,  Where 
exilM  tyrants  still  by  turns  command  !  1727-46  THOMSON 
Summer  <)^j  And  all  the  green  delights  Ausonia  pours  When 
for  them  she  must  bend  the  servile  knee.  1821  BYRON  Mar. 
Fal.  n.  i,  When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  state  Turns 
servile.  1873  C.  ROBINSON  N.  S.  Wales  6  A  despotic  Govern- 
ment and  a  servile  people  never  can  prosper. 

absol.  1753  JOHNSON  Adventurer  No.  69  F  4  The  day  is 
always  coming  to  tbe  servile  in  which  they  shall  be  powerful, 
t  b.  Of  government :  Exercised  over  slaves,  op- 
pressive, despotic.   Obs. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  57  Under  whose  servile 
government  it  was  holden  of  long  time.  1644  H.  PARKER 
Jus  Pop.  28  Servile  power  is  tolerated  because  it  tends  to 
the  good  of  him  that  is  subject  to  it. 

f  5.  Of  immaterial  things  :  Subject  to  the  control 
of  something  else  ;  not  free.  Obs. 

1581  J.  BEI.L/<W</<J«V  Answ.  Osor.  167 b,  Agayne  whether 
offence  be  committed  through  free  or  seruile  choyse  of  will. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  in.  i.  9  Reason  thus  with  life : . . 
a  breath  thou  art,  Seruile  to  all  the  skyie-influences.  1805 
FOSTER  Ess.  (1806)  I.  i.  iii.  51  Even  should  the  attention  be 
awake,  and  opinions  be  formed,  the  faculty  which  forms 
them  is  very  servile  to  the  other  parts  of  the  human  consti- 
tution. Ibid.  I.  n.  ii.  141  His  judgment  is  not  servile  to 
the  mood  of  his  feelings. 

6.  Of  imitation  (esp.  in  literature  and  art),  trans- 
lation, etc.  :  Unintelligently  close  to  the  exemplar 
or  original ;  '  slavish '.   Hence  of  a  person  as  agent. 

After  Hor.  Ep.  i.  xix.  19  0  imitatores,  serwtm pecus. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  §  2.  2  Speech  that  is  framed 
after  the  imitation  of  some  patterne  of  eloquence,  though 
neuer  so  excellent  :  All  this  hath  somewhat  seruile,  and 
holding  of  the  subiect.  1638  Jusius  Paint.  Ancients  29 
How  unprofitable .,  it  Is  that  we  should  lie  our  endeavours 
to  a  kinde  of  servile  Imitation,  c  1647  DENHAM  To  Sir  R. 
Fans  ha  we  Poems  (1668)  120  That  servile  path  thou  nobly 
dost  decline,  Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  Hue.  1680 
DRYDEN  Pref.  Ovid's  Epist.  (1716)  a  2,  A  servile,  litteral 
Translation.  1781  COWPER  Table-T.  666  While  servile  trick 
and  imitative  knack  Confine  the  million  in  the  beaten  track. 
1806  Med.  $  Phys.  Jrnl.  XV.  363  The  idle  conceits  of  the 
chemists,  of  which  our  modern  quacks  are  the  servile  imita- 
tors. 1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  I.  iv.  ii.  §  3.  271 
The  commentators  or  disciples  of  the  great  philosophers 
did  not  assume  at  once  their  servile  character.  1879  FARRAR 
St.  Paul\.  \.  ii  If.  .a  minute  and  servile  record  had  pre- 
served for  us  every  hasty  expression. 

7.  Philol.    a.  Of  words  :  Expressing  mere  gram- 
matical relations;  auxiliary. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  iv.   iv.  419  The  more  servile 


retain  their  form  and  sense  as  independent  words,  and  others 
have  been  degraded  into  servile  particles. 

b.  Semitic  Cram.     Of  a   letter:    Not  belong- 
ing to  the  root  of  the  word  in  which  it  occurs  ; 
serving  to  express  a  derivative  orflexional  element. 
Hence  applied  to  those  letters  of  the  alphabet  (in 
Heb.  the  eleven  grouped  mnemonically  in  the  words 
atai  nco  Jrw)  which  represent  sounds  that  may  be 
used  in  derivation  or  flexion.    Opposed  to  radical. 

1653  W.  ROBERTSON  Gate  to  Holy  Tongue  7  These  servile 
letters  are  eleven  in  number.  Ibid.  9  These  servile  letters 
are  so  called,  not  because  they  are  always  servile,  for  all  of 
them  do  make  up  roots  by  themselves,... but  because  they 
are  often  servile.. ;  the  other  eleven,  being  always  radical!. 
1776  J.  RICHARDSON  Arab.  Gram.  17  note,  The  Alif  of 
union  is  always  servile.  1843  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  \.  138 
[Berber]  has  a  distinction  of  letters. -into  servile  and  non- 
servile,  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

c.  Of  a  letter  :  '  Not  itself  sounded,  but  serving 
to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  as  e  in  tune.' 

1864  WEBSTER. 

d.  Of  sounds :  Subject  to  euphonic  change. 

1879  WHITNEY  Skr.  Gram.  23  Certain  nasals  in  Sanskrit 
are  of  servile  character,  always  to  be  assimilated  to  a  follow- 
ing consonant. 

B.  sl>.  (elliptical  or  absolute  uses  of  the  adj.). 

1.  A  servile  person. 

1830  FONBI.ANQUE  Eng.  under  7  Administr.  (1837)  II.  17 
They  have  been  distinguished  by  the  King's  favour,  and 
nothing-  -'--  '  ' 


the  shadow  of  a  groat  !     1880  L.  WALLACE  Hen.Hur  19'  The 
Sudra,  or  serviles,  doomed  to  menial  duties. 


5.20 

2.  Sp.  Hist.  A  hostile  designation   applied   (in 
1 820  and  later)  by  Spanish  Liberals  to  the  royalists. 

1822  Gentl.  Mag.  XCII.  i.  75  The  Lapidas,  or  constitutional 
pillars,  set  up  in  the  different  towns  of  Spain  are  some- 
times, during  the  night,  defaced  or  bemired  by  the  Serviles. 
1840  NAI'IER  Penins.  War  VI.  xxn.  vi.  312  And  always  the 
serviles  yielded  under  the  dread  of  personal  violence.  1887 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  345/2  The  royalists  or  serviles,  as  they 
were  called,  were  dismissed  from  office. 

3.  Philol.  a.  A  servile  particle.     See  A.  7  a. 
1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  in.  vii.  343  Both  these  may  con- 

tribute  to  the  Abbreviating  of  Language,  when  they  are 
compounded  as  serviles. 

b.  Hebr.  Gram.  A  servile  letter.     See  A.  7  b. 

1738  R.  GREY  New  Meth.  Hebr.  p.  ii,  The  Letters  are 
divided  into  an  equal  Number  of  Radicals  and  Serviles. 
1773  BAYLY  Gram.  Hebr.  p.  xxvii,  The  principal  use  of  the 
Letters  "irr«  is  with  the  other  Serviles  to  form  Number,  Gen- 
der, Moods,  Tenses  and  Derivatives. 

Servilely  (s5uvail|li),  adv.  Also  6-7  servilly, 
(7  -llye),  7-8  servily.  [f.  SERVILE  a.  +  -LY  2.]  In 
a  servile  manner. 

1.  In  the  spirit  of  a  slave  ;  with  servile  fear  or 
submission ;  cringingly. 

1550  VERON  Godly  Sayings  Ep.  Ded.  A  sb,  Seruillye., 
worshipping.. the  signes,  for  the  thinges,  whiche  by  the 
signes  are  signified.  1596  Edu>.  ///,  i.  i,  /-V.  I  meane  to  visit 
him  as  he  requests;  But  how?  not  seruilely  disposed  to 
bend,  But  like  a  conquerer  to  make  him  bowe.  1660  COKE 
Power  $  Snbj.  72  He  who  rigorously  executes  his  power 
will  be  hated,  and  servilely  feared.  1667  MILTON  P.L.  iv. 
959  Who  more  then  thou  Once  fawn'd,  and  cring'd,  and 
.servilly  ador'd  Heav'ns  awful  Monarch?  a  1677  MANTON 
Serm.  Ps.  cxix.  167  This  is  not  true  Obedience,  that  is 
done  servilely  and  by  constraint.  1727  [DORRINGTON]  Philip 
Quarll  (1816)  84  The  docile  beast  most  servilely  obeys. 
1849-50  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  VIII.  1.  §  74.  199  The  senate 
joyfully  and  servilely  registered  his  decrees.  1878  SPURGEON 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  ex  iii.  2  Not  quarreling  with  his  justice,  .nor 
servilely  dreading  his  power. 

b.  YVith  servile  adherence  to  rules  or  conformity 
to  an  exemplar  or  original. 

1668  DRYDEN  Dcf.  Ess.  Dram.  Poesy  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  1, 130, 
I  say  not  this  with  the  least  design  of  limiting  the  stage  too 
servilely  to  twenty-four  hours.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  29 
P  8  An  English  composer  should  not  follow  the  Italian 
recitative  too  servilely,  but  make  use  of  many  gentle  devia- 
tions from  it.  1748  HARTLEY  Obscrv.  Man  n.  iii.  299  This 
Method  of  Reasoning  has  been  adopted  too  servilely.  1852 
H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  43  Or  how  can  you  ascertain  that 
these  men  meant  what  you  mean,  when  you  thus  servilely 
copy  their  language  ?  1890  GROSS  Gild  Merck.  1. 109  Most 
English  writers  servilely  follow  lirentano. 

2.  In  or  as  if  in  a  state  of  servitude  or  slavery  j 
as  a  slave.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  hist.  iv.  (1562)  12  So  many 
being  seruilely  born  and  brought  vp,  do  wythout  douting 
boast  themselues  to  be  the  children  of  God.  1579  TWYNE 
Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  \\.  vii.  171  b,  I  was  seruylely  borne. 
1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  fy  Ad.  392  How  like  a  iade  he  stood  tied 
to  the  tree,  Seruilly  maisterd  with  a  leatherne  raine.  1617 
MORYSON  /fin.  in.  220  The  Germans  are  very  churlish  to 
their  wives  and  keep  them  servily  at  home.  1681  GLANVILL 
Saddttcisi$x$i.(i'jv6)  21  Who  inveigle  Children. .and  carry 
them  away  to  the  Plantations  of  America,  to  be  servilely 
employ'd  there.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xxv,  Is  it  indeed  you, 
. .  gallant  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland . .  thus  servilely  disguised  ? 

Servileness  (sa-ivsilnes).  rare.  [f.  SERVILE 
a.  +  -NESS.]  Servility. 

1673  Lattys  Call.  i.  ii.  §  4  To  be  thus  yielding,  is  not  a 
meekness  but  servileness  of  understanding.  1707  NORRIS 
Treat.  Humility  vi.  243  Humility  will  despise  no  man.,  for 
the  servileness  of  his  condition  in  being  our  slave  or  servant. 
1755  in  JOHNSON.  In  recent  Diets. 

Servilism  (sauviliz'm).  [f.  SERVILE  fl.  +  -ISM. 
Cf.  F.  servilistne.'] 

1.  Systematic  servility. 

1831  Erasers  Mag.  IV.  140  [That  journal's]  truckling, 
and  trimming,  and  shifting,  and  debasing  servilism  to  mob 
opinions.  1831  IVestm.  Rev.  XV.  93  But  we  are  not  aware 
that  servilism,  and  sycophancy,.. ought  to  be  considered  as 
essential  recommendations  in  an  historian.  1845  Foreign 
Q.  Rev.  XXXIV.  277  Twenty  years  residence  in  Russia 
had  encrusted  Cobenzl  with  a  coating  of  submissiveness 
(servilism),  that  was  at  times  almost  comical. 

2.  Thedoctrinewhichadvocates political* slavery*. 
A  hostile  designation  for  anti-Liberal  opinions.  Cf.  SER- 
VILE sb.  x. 

1831  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1840)  III.  242  Though  calling  him- 
self Philosopher,  Mr.  Taylor . .  still  painfully  struggles  in  the 
questions  of  Naturalism  and  Supernaturalism,  Liberalism 
and  Servilism.  1841  Eraser's  Mag.  XXIII.  146  He  who 
refutes  servilism  proves  nothing  for  liberalism. 

3.  The  social  system  based  on  theexistenceof  slaves. 

1880  Congregationaltst  (U.  S.)  17  Nov.  (Cent.),  The  rem- 
nants of  domination  and  of  servilism  [in  the  southern  United 
States]  will  soon  take  themselves  hence. 

Servility  (s9ivrliti).  [f.  SERVILE  a.  +  -ITT.  Cf. 
F.  «yv£%/QX8th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

f  1.  Servile  condition ;  the  quality  or  status  of 
being  a  slave  ;  the  condition  of  being  in  bondage. 

1591  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Agricola  238  As  our  ancestours 
attained.. the  highest  pitch  and  perfection  of  liberty,  so  we 
of  servility.  1613  T.  JACKSON  Eternal  Truth  Script,  i.  n. 
§  3.  ix.  167  Such  seruilitie  as  the  lewes  suffered  vnder  the 
Greeks  &  Asiaticks.  1615  RICH  Honestie  of  Age  47  The 
Pride  of  this  age  is  growne  to  that  height,  that,  .who  is  able 
by  the  outward  shew,  to  discerne  betweene  Nobility  and 
Seruility,  to  know  a  Lord  from  a  Lowt?  1645  MILTON 
Colast.  15  How  should  beeaServingman..know.  .what  the 
meaning  is  of  gentle..  .Who  could  have  devis'd  to  give  us 
more  breifly  a  better  description  of  his  own  Servility? 

quasi.owtn    1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi,  i6y  Such  hast  thoii 
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arm'd,  the  Minstrelsie  of  Heav'n,  Servilitie  with  freedom 
to  contend. 


2.  Servile  disposition  or  conduct, 
f  a.  Illiberality,  meanness.   Obs. 
a  1610  HEALEY    Tkeophrast-us  (1616)    77    Illiberality,   or 
Servility,  is  too  great  a  contempt  of  glorie,  proceeding  from 
the  like  desire  to  spare  expence. 

b.  Mean  submissiveness,  degradingly  obsequious 
j    demeanour,  cringing.     (The  prevailing  sense.) 

1573  G-  HARVEY  Common-pi.  Bk.  (1884)  15  He  tould  me., 
that  it  was  mi  flatten  and  Serviliti  (for  so  it  pleasd  him  now 
to  term  it)  that  bewitchid  him.  1674  Govt.  Tongue  viii.  135 
Lying,  Servility,  and  Treachery,  .make  up  a  loathsome 


kings,  however,  had  not  the  servility  since  introduced  by 
the  Mussulmans.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  185 
The  servility  with  which  she  addressed  the  cardinal  so  lone 
as  he  was  in  power.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  i.  34I 
The  success  of  such  a  system  depended  wholly  on  the  abso- 
lute servility  of  Parliament.  1909  GWATKIN  Early  Ch.  Hist. 

1.  iii.  50  Servility  to  Rome  and  armed  resistance  were  alike 
impossible. 

personified.    1781   COWPER    Table-T.    127  Servility   with 

supple  knees,  Whose  trade  it  is  to  smile,  to  crouch,  to  please. 

C.  Lack  of  independence  in  opinion  or  action  ; 

undue  subjection  or  deference  to  some  person  or 

influence. 

1674  Govt.  Tongue  vi.  94  For  what  besides  this  unhappy 
servility  to  custome,  can  possibly  reconcile  men  that  own 
Christianity,  to  a  practice  widely  distant  from  it  ?  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii,  I.  398  In  our  island  there  was  less 
of  this  servility  than  on  the  Continent. . .  Yet  even  here  homage 
was  paid. .to  the  literary  supremacy  of  our  neighbours. 

d.  Of  imitation,  translation,  etc. :  The  quality 
of  being  servile  or  unduly  close  to  the  original. 

1782  Mitt  BURNEY  Cecilia  vm.  v,  Servility  of  imitation, 

t  Seprvilize,  ».  Obs.  rare-*,    [f.  SERVILE  a. 
+  -IZE.]     trans.  To  make  servile. 
1619  A,  NEWMAN  Pleas.  Vis.  etc.  Cjt  Know  I  must  dye, 
That  all  the  Land  may  mourne  for  me,  That,  seruilizd,  first 
made  it  free.     1741  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  v.  App.,  Wks. 
j    1788  III.  192  Lord  Shaftesbury. .  pretended  that  every  motive 
regarding  self  tended  to  servilize  virtue. 

Serving  (siuvin),^/.  sb.  [f.  SERVE vl  +  -ING"!.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SERVE  in  various  senses; 
an  instance  of  this.  Also  comb,  with  advs.,  as 
serving-up. 

c  1205  LAY.  8097  j>a  J>e  seruuinge  wes  Idon  l>at  hit  to 
pe  mete  com.  Ibid.  8114  Hit  wes  al  isomned  &  f>ere 
sereuunge.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxv.  69  Jhesu,.. 
Thou  ne  askesd  me  non  other  thing,  Bot  trewe  love  ant  eke 
servyng.  1463  in  Acts  Parlt.  Scot.  (1874)  XII.  28/2  And  bat 
ge  mak  na  ger  mak  na  sloping  to  me  in  J>e  serving  of  thame 
[breves].  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  65  As  stacyons, 
inclynacyons,  gestures,  turnynges,  wesshynge,  seruynge  at 
meet  and  in  other  places. .and  suche  other.  1543-3  Act 
34  .$•  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  27  §  79  The  shirefe  shall  haue.. for 
the  seruing  of  euery  writ  of  haberi  fac.  seisinam,  syx  shil- 
linges  eyght  pence.  1656  Art  if.  Handsom.  52  Nor  are 
[they]  to  be  called  crossings  or  ppposings  of  his  will;  but 
rather  they  are  servings  and  obeyingsof  it.  1757  CHALLONER 
Garden  of  the  Soul  (&\.  7),  Method  of  Serving  at  Mass.  1816 
J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  127  Here  [at  restaurants]  both 
the  supply  and  the  serving-up  are  of  the  most  elegant  descrip- 
tion. 1857  J.  H.  WALSH  Man.  Dom.  Econ.  240  The  Serving 
at  Dinner  commences  by  taking  in  the  first  course,  after 
which  dinner  is  announced.  1863  MRS.  GAttKBLL •$?&£>**£. 
xvii,  While  Hester  and  me  is  left  i' t'  shop  for  t'  bear  t'  brunt 
o'  t'  serving. 

If  The  part  or  character  *  served '  by  (a  disguise). 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  iv.  173,  I  haue  already  fit.  .Doublet, 
Hat,  Hose,  all  That  answer  to  the  them :  Would  you  in 
their  seruing,.  .fore  Noble  Lucius  Present  your  selfe. 

b.  concr.  A  helping  (of  food,  etc.)  ;  also  Sc.  as 
much  as  *  serves '  or  satisfies  one. 

1769  Ross  Helenore  10  You  cou'd  na  look  your  sairing 
at  her  face.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxv,  I  hae  been  waur 
mistrysted  than  if  I  were  set  to  gie  ye  baith  your  ser'ing 
o't.  1843  J.  BALLANTINE  Gaberlnnzie 's  IVallet  iv.  113  Baith 
beast  an'  bodie  aye  gat  their  full  sairin.  1864  MRS.  H. 
WOOD  Trevlyn  Hold  xxix,  Nora  immediately  drew  an 
apple-pie  before  her,  and  began  to  cut  unlimited  servings 
from  it.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb  xxi.  159  An1 
he  gae  far  that  road  they'll  seen  get  their  sairin  o1  him. 

O.  Cornwall.  'A  supply  of  tin  ready  for  smelting*. 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  326.  1880  D.  C.  DAVIES  Metall. 
Min.  420. 

2.  The  action  of  winding  '  service '  round  a  rope, 
etc.     Also  the  material  so  used. 

a  1625  [see  PUDDING  sb.  4].  1688  HOLME  Armoury  m.  xv. 
(Roxb.)3o/x.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)5.  v.  1833 
MARRY  AT  P. Simple  xvi,  The  captain  of  the  maintop  reports 
the  breast  backstay  much  chafed  in  the  serving.  1860  H. 
STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  27  The  parcelling  is  put  on  with 
the  lay,  and  the  serving  against  the  lay.  1890  Scribntr*: 
Mag.Oct.  403  Thecorefofa  submarine  cable]  travels  through 
another  set  of  machines  which  first  wrap  it  with  a  thick 
serving  of  tarred  jute. 

3.  Comb.,  as  serving-hatch^  -main,  -valvey  etc. ; 
(in  sense  a)  serving-board ',  -mallet  (also  transf.\ 

1794  Rigging  fy  Seamanship  I.  160  *  Serving  board  is  a 
tapering  thin  piece  of  board,  with  a  small  score  gouged  at 
tbe  end  and  sides.  It  is  used  for  serving  small  ropes.  1840 
R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxxiv,  I  balled  up  my  yarns,  took 
my  serving-board  in  my  hand.  1881  EDIS  Decor.  %  Furni- 
ture 114  ^Serving  hatches.  1904  GASQUET  Eng.  Monastic 
Life  ii.  23  A  screen  pierced  with  doors  would  probably 
have  somewhat  veiled  the  serving-hatch,  the  dresser,  and 
the  passages  to  the  butteries,  cellars,  and  pantry.  1833  P. 
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NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  408  The  Forcing-pump  consists 
of  a  working-barrel,  a  suction-pipe  and  ^serving-main,  or 
raising-pipe.  1750  BLANCKLEY  Nav.  Expositors. \.KIallet) 
*Serving  Mallets.  1897  F.  T.  BULLEN  Cruise  of  Cachalot ' 
371  Magnificent  clipper  ships,  .who  seemed  to  turn  up  their 
splendid  noses  at  the  squat,  dumpy,  antiquated  old  serving- 
mallet  that  dared  to  mingle  with  so  august  a  crowd.  1864 
R.  KERR  Gentl.  Ho.  248  To  place  the  Butler's-Pantry  in 
intercommunication  with  the  *  Serving- room.  1895  Pall 
Mall  Gaz.  4  Feb.  8/1  A  lift  carries  the  joints  up  to  the 
serving-room  [from  the  kitchen].  1797  Atoitt/ily  Mag.  III. 
464  The  small  cylinder,  which  contains  the  "serving  valve, 

Serving (ssuvirj ),///. a.  [f. SERVE z^.1  +  -ixc2.] 
1.  That  serves,  or  does  service  to,  another ;  that 
acts  as  a  servant.    Often  hyphened  to  the  qualified 
sb.  as  in  serving-maid,  SERVI^C-MAN,  -WOMAN*. 

*3?3  [see  SERVING-MAN].  1382  WVCLIF  Heb.  i.  14  Seruyng 
spiritis,  sent  into  mynystene  for  hem  that  [etc.].  .71450 
(see  SERVING-WOMAN).  1592  Arden  of  Fcvcrsham  iv.  I.  67 
To  keepe  her  from  the  Painter.  Cla.  Why  more  from  a 
Painter  then  from  a  seriung  creature  like  your  selfe?  1592 
SHAKS.  Rom.  ty  Jut.  iv.  v.  119  Then  will  I  lay  the  seruing 
Creatures  Dagger  on  your  pate.  1610  in  T.  PonCs  To/isgr. 
Ace.  Cwm&yJMiw  (Maitland  Club)  185  To  Johne  Birsbane, 
his  serveing  gentilman,  of  fie  the  said  zeir,  threttie  thrie 
pund  vj  s.  viij  d.  1688  DURKKY  in  Roxb.  Ball,  (1891)  VII. 
364  If  I  were  but  her  Serving-Loon.  I'd  never  ask  for 
wages.  1693  G.  STEPNKY  Drydeii's  jnvsnal  vm.  note  43 
Oriculana,  whom  Juvenal  calls  a  Serving-Maid.  1818  Scoir 
Hrt.  Midi,  xxviii,  A  tight  serving-maiden  entered  the  room. 
c  i8zo  S.  ROGERS  Italy,  A  Funeral  (1838)  154  None  were 
near,  None  save  her  serving-boy,  who  knelt  and  wept.  1851 
SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  $  Eng,  I.  267  The  wanton  serving 
wench.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood\vt  His  serving-maid  enter- 
ing, and  announcing  'Mr.  Jasper  is  come,  sir'. 
b.  That  acts  as  server  at  Mass. 

1883  (////If),  Server's  Missal.  A  Practical  Guide  for  Serving 
Boys  at  Mass. 

2.  Of  a  soldier,  etc. :  That  is  on  service. 

£1570  Sapartons  Alarum  in  B.  L.  Ball.  $•  Broadsides 
(1867)  118  Al  Mars  his  men.  .Sit  downe  awhile,  and  barken 
heere, . .  A  seruinge  souldicrs  case.  1900  Daily  News  21  Sept. 
3/2  The  whole  of  the  home-serving  troops.  1908  West  HI. 
Gaz.  5  Mar.  g/i  Serving  Yeomen  and  Volunteers  who  wish 
to  enter  the  Territorial  Force  need  not  attest  before  June  30. 

f3.  Of  things:  Subsidiary.   Obs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  30  All  these  are  but 
seruing  Sciences,  which,  .are.  .all  directed  to  the  highest 
end  of  the  mist  res  Knowledge.  1594  CAREW  Hnartes 
Exam.  Wits  (1616)  87  For  this  sort  ofwisedome,  the  cold 
and  drie  of  Melancholic  is  a  seruing  instrument. 

Se-rving-ma  11.  Nowa;r/*.  [SERVING ///.«.] 
1.  A  man  who  serves ;  a  male  servant  or  attendant. 
(Common  in  i6th  and  1710.  centuries.) 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synnt  835  pe  seruyng  man,  bat 
seruyb  yn  \>c  ^ere,  Owe}>  to  come  [to  church  on  Sunday] 
when  he  ha|»  leysere.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iii.  78  Of 
thos  sortys  be  ouermany,  and  specyally  of  them  wych  we 
cal  seruyng  men,  wych  lyue  in  seruyce  to  gentylmen,  lordys, 
and  other  of  the  nobylyte.  1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam.  Comf>l. 
n.  (1876)  64  For  now  a  daycs  Seruingmen  goemore  costely  in 
apparell, . .  then  their  maisters  were  wont  to  doe  in  times  past. 
1605  SHAKS.  Lcar\\\.  iv.  87.  1677  MRS.  ^vuxi Debauchee  i.  i. 
7  You  know  the  serving-man  is  always  allow'd  to  break  his 
fast  upon  his  master's  leavings.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xviii 
'  The  mercy  of  Heaven  forbid  ! '  said  the  old  serving-man. 
1872  TENNYSON  Gareth  fy  Lyn.  781  There  brake  a  serving- 
man  Flying  from  out  of  the  black  wood,  and  crying,  'They 
have  bound  my  lord  to  cast  him  in  the  mere.'  1888  J.  PAYN 
Myst.  Mirbridge  xx.  Save  these  two  serving-men,  there  was 
not  a  menial  at  the  Court  who  [etc.]. 

Comb.  1667  DRYDEN  &  DK.  NEWCASTLE  Sir  I\T.  Afar-all 
iv.  i,  Or,  Serving-man  like,  ready  to  carry  up  the  hot  meat 
for  your  Master. 

f  2.  Serving-man's  joy  :  a  name  for  Rue.  Obs.~° 
1671   PHILLIPS  (ed.  3),  A*««?,  a  SoJar  herb,.. it  is  otherwise 
called    Herb-grace,    or  serving-mans  joy.      1721   BAILEY, 
Serving-man's  joy,  the  Herb  Hue, 
Hence  f  Serving-manned  pa.  pple.  (noncc-ivd.'}. 
1609  ROWLANDS  Knave  of  Clubs  (1612)  B  i,  Yes  sir  (said 
she)  1  pray  come  in.  Thus  was  she  seruing-mand. 

Se'rving-wo'man.  Now  arch.  [SERVING 
///.  a.]  A  female  servant  or  attendant. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  xxi.  (1906)  31  There  is  a  maner 
now  amonge  seruyng  women  of  lowe  astate,  the  whiche  is 
comen,  for  thei  furre  her  cplers.  1633  MASSINGF.R  Guardian 
iv.  ii,  One  of  those  Ambitious  Serving-women  who  [etc.]. 
1849  JAMES  Woodman  iv,  One  of  the  elder  sisters  soon  ap- 
peared, followed  by  two  stout  serving  women. 

Servitary  (s.rivitari).    local.  =  SERVITOR  5. 

1883  S'/tam  Daily  Post  ii  Oct.,  Servitary  Wanted,' for 
Gas  Globes, 

Servite  (sauvait),  sb.  and  a.  [ad.  med.L. 
Servitss  pi.,  f.  L.  serv-us  servant  (in  Servi  Beat& 
Marix,  the  formal  name  of  the  order)  :  see 
•ITE1.]  A.  sb.  A  friar  or  nun  of  the  order  of 
'  Servants  of  Blessed  Mary  *,  founded  in  1 233. 

a  1550  Image  fywr.  iy-  T&°  *n  Skeltoris  Wks.  (1843)  II. 

HI/I  Servi  and  Servytes,  And  sondry  Jacobites.  1607  SIR 
f.  WOTTON  Let.  13  Sept.  Lett.  (1907)  I.  399  A  very  true 
picture.. of  Maestro  Paolo  the  Servite.  1768  BOSWF.I.L 
Corsica,  iii.  (ed.  2)  175  There  are  two  colleges  of  Jesuits, 
two  convents  of  Dominicans,  five  of  Servites.  1857  F.  W. 
FABER  Foot  of  the  Cross  Pref.,  It  is  now  twelve  years  since 
the  Author  became  a  tertiary  of  the  ancient  order  of  the 
Servites.  1884  ADDIS  &  ARNOLD  Cath.  Diet.  (1897)  840/1 
'Hie  habit  finally  adopted  by  the  Servites  was  black,  with 
a  leather  girdle,  a  scapulary,  and  a  cope. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  this  order. 
1756-7  tr.  fCeysler*$  Trav.  (1760)  III.  88  Poggibonzo  of 
Tuscany,  who  was  a  Servite  monk  in  the  convent.  i86j 
UoWKLLfl  V'entt.  Life  xv.  (1866)  208  The  old  Servite 
Convent.. associated  with  the  great  name  of  Paolo  S.irpi. 
1884  ADDIS  &  ARNOLD  Cath.  Diet.  (1897)  840/1  In  England 
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there  is  a  flourishing  Servite  community  established  in  the 
Fulham  Road,  London,  ..also  three  convents  of  Servite  nuns. 

Se'rviter.  •*>'<•.  rare.  Forms:  6  servatour, 
servitor,  9  serviter.  [app.  alteration  of  servel 
SERVIETTE,  perh.  by  association  with  L.  serviitor 
preserver.]  A  table  napkin. 

1530  in  A.  Laing  I.indores  AH'.  (1876)  489  Item  xxxij 
hayll  seruatours  for  my  lords  bourd.  1530  J.  SvMsotN 
In-'.  \n_Liter  S.  Marie  lie  Lnndoris  (Abbolsf.  Club)  32, 
vij  seruitors  of  dornj  ih  werk.  1858-61  RAMSAY  Rcinin.  vi. 
(1870)  246  Serviter,  Napkin. 

Servitial  (saivi-Jal\  a.  Hist,  [ad.  med.L. 
servitidlis,  f.  L.  servitiitm  SERVICE  sl>.1 :  see  -AI..] 
Servitial  nobility,  those  ennobled  by  service  in  the 
king's  household. 

1874  STUBIIS  Const.  Hist.  vi.  §  66  I.  160  In  the  laws  of 
Canute.. the  carl,  .is  included  in  the  Servitial  nobility. 

Servitor  (soMvitoi).  Forms :  4-5  servytour, 
4-6  servitur,  -oure,  4-8  servitour,  5  servytor, 
(server-tor,  servitieure),  5-6  servytoure,  6  ser- 
vyture,  serveture,  serviteure,  -uir,  (sarvytor), 
Sc.  schervitour,  servatour,  6-8  serviture,  -eur, 
7  serviter,  servatore,  5-  servitor,  [a.  OF.  ser- 
vitor (mod.  F.  serviieitr) ,  a.  late  L.  servitor,  ngen t-n . 
f.  servire  SERVE  z/.l  Cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  servidor,  It. 
scr-jitore.~\ 

\.  A  (male)  personal  or  domestic  attendant  (in 
early  use  chiefly,  one  who  waits  at  table) ;  a  man- 
servant. Now  arch. 

1:1330  R.  BiiUNXE  Chron.  Wnce  (Rolls)  11300  fat  like 
vsage  was  at  ber  feste, . .  pe  wommen  wyboute  men  schuld  be, 
But_seruiturs  of  here  meync.     1338  —  Chron.  (1810)  165 
Statin  his  stiward  spnk  to  he  Emperoure,  Als  his  mete  he 
sat,  &  was  his  seruitotirc.    c  1400  MAL'NDEV.  (1839)  xxii.  239 
He  hathe  in  his  Court  many  llarouns,  as  Servytoures,  th:it 
ben  Cristene.    c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  />'£.  Nurture  682  in  lial'ecs 
Jik.,  And  se  bat  ye  haue  seruytours  semely  be  disches  for  to' 
bere.   1466  Pnston  Lett.  U.  267  T->  the  prest  that  cam  will! 
the  cors  from  London,  iiij.  iiii(?.  To  servytors  that  nwaytyd 
'    upon  hyra..xxirf...To  l.v.v.  servertors,  eche  of  them  iiW., 
xviu.  virf.     1473  K.tch,  Rolls  Scat.  VIII.    157  note,   Our 
lovete  Familiars  servitieure  of  houshaulde  Johnne  of  Warde- 
law.     1549  Comfil.    Scot.    xiv.    117    He  hod  ane  domestik 
serintour.    1573  TUSSER  Hus/,.  (1878)  189  One  diligent  serui- 
ture,  skilfull  to  waight,  more  comelicth  thy  table  than  other 
some  eight.     1582  A'.  T.  (Kbem.)  Malt,  xxiii.  n  He  that  is 
the  greater  of  you,  shal  be  your  seruiteur  [Vulg.  minister] 
a  1617  I'.AYNE  On  Efh.  \.  (1618)  7  We  see  in  earthly  seruiters, 
their  glory  is  so  much  the  greater,  by  how  much  their  Lords 
and  masters  are  in  greater  praieminencie.     1725  Kradlty's 
Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Put  us,  It  must  be  set  on  the  Table  by  a 
neat  handed  Servitor,  lest  it  should  be  broken  as  it  is  serving 
up.     1821   SCOTT  Kenit-.v.    xix,    The   least   servitor  of  the 
favourite  Earl.     1837  DICKENS  1'ickw.  xxx,  That  favoured 
servitor  entered  his  bed-chamber.     1877  'RiTA1   Vivicunc 
in.  vii,  The  old  servitor  left  him  alone  with  the  dead. 
b.  gen.  A  servant.     Also  transf.  andy?j» 
1450-80  tr.  Secrcta  Secret.  Prol.  3,  I  that  am  servitoure  of 
the  kyng,  haue  put  in  execucioun  his  comaundement,  and 
travaylid  forto  gete  the  book  of  good  thewes  to  him.   a  1500- 
34  Coventry  Corf  us  Clir.  ri,ys  ii.   128  And  so  this  stare 
wasse  a  serveture  And  vnto  iij  kyngis  a  playn  cundeture 
Vnto   the  mancion  of  a  virgin  pure.     1543  TRAHERON  tr. 
Vlafl  Chirtirg.  35/2   Nature  sendeth  bloude  or  cholere, 
and  spirytes  as  seruitoures  to  succour  the  hurled  place. 
1563-87  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  (1396)  7/2  The  office  of  a  Bishop  or 
servitour  ecclesiastical!,  was  in  the  old  law  to  offer  sacrifice. 
1570    Homilies  11.   Agst.   Rebel!,  iv.  (1574)   586   Achito- 
phel..for  lacke  of  an  hangman,  a  conuenient  seruitour 
for  suche  a  traytour,  went  and  hanged  vp  hym  selfe.     1580 
Second  ^  Third  Blast  Ways  t,   Theatres  109  Neede  and 
flatterie  are  two  brothers,  and  the  eldest  seruitors  in  the 
Court.   1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  P.tl.  \.  iii.  §  4  This  workman  [God), 
whose  seruitor  nature  is,  being  in  truth  but  only  one.     1594 
SHAKS.  Lucr.  285.     1616  HIKRON  Three  Serin,  job,  Surely 
the  spirite  of  Christ  lesus  is  not  in  mee ;. .  1  am  yet  a  limme 
of  the  kingdome  of  darknessc,  a  seruitour  of  the  prince  of 
darknes.     i6ai  G.  SANDYS  Oviifs  Afct.  vm.  (1626)  156  A 
Bore  :  Dian's  reuenge,  and  horrid  Seruatore  [orig.  famu- 
lus}.    1641  MILTON  Cli.  Govt.  1.  iv.  13  To  the  performance 
of  w'l>  [office]  the  Lcvits  were  but  as  servitors  &  Deacons. 
1654  H.  L'ESTRASGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  5  And  though  he  was 
an  universal!  Scholar,  yet  did  he  make  other  sciences.. but 
drudges  and  serviteurs  to  Divinity.    1866  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess. 
1. 126  The  grandest .  .are  thus  but  servitors  of  a  grander  than 
themselves.    1874  SPURGEON  Tr-eas.  Dav.  Ps.  xcvi.  9  Holi- 
ness is  the  royal  apparel  of  his  servitors. 

t  C.  An  attendant  or  caretaker  in  a  church.  Ol>s, 
1593  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees  1903)  38  Alwaies  provyded 
wlh  fresh  water,  .by  two  of  y"  bell  Ringers  or  servitors  of  y« 
church. 

fd.  Sc.  A  person  in  a  subordinate  office  or  em- 
ployment; an  assistant  in  a  school ;  an  apprentice, 
spec,  a  lawyer's  apprentice  or  clerk.  Obs. 

1486  Al>_erd.  Reg.  in  SfaUing  Club  Miscell.  V.  30  Thome 
Gray,  tailzour..and  in  likuiss,  gif  ony  seruitor  of  his  be 
fundin  conuikit  in  sic  faltis  (etc.).  1598  Kef.  Maf.  Sig. 
Seal.  1588,  547/2  Patrik  Glesfurde  and  Geo.  M'Cartnay 
schervitouris  to  the  said  Wil.,  Thomas  Home  schervitour  to 
Mr.  JhonePrestounadvocat.  i6oi-*A6ertt.Acc.  inSfaMiitf 
Club  Miscell.  V.  129  Item,  to  Mr.  George  Mackie,  servitor 
of  the  grammer  school,  for  his  panis  in  attending  on  the 
school,  fra  the  deceis  of  the  maister  thairof  till  the  new 
maisteris  wer  admittit.  .10  lib.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  Ixvi,  The 
Bailie  was  in  search  of  his  apprentice  (a  servitor,  as  he  was 
called  Sixty  Years  since),  Jock  Scriever. 

allrili.  1583  Exck.  Kails  Scot.  XXI.  559  James  Bonar, 
servitour  clerk  of  the  schirefdome  of  Forfair. 

e.  An  official  or  semi-official  title  of  certain 
officers,  e.  g.  of  the  Royal  I  lousehold,  or  municipal 
bodies,  f  Servitor  of  bills,  a  tipstaff  of  the  court 
of  Kind's  Bench. 


SEBVITOR. 

1543  tr.  Act  2  H.-n.  If,  c.  23  No  seruytour  of  bylles  ih.it 
herein  a  statte  of  the  same  courte  shall  [etc  ].  1597  in 
Feuillerat  Kern-Is  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  417  A  petition  of  the  Credi- 
tors  &  Servitors  of  the  Revels.  1658  FANSMAW  Pract. 
Exck.  Cri.  48  All  Officers,  Ministers  and  Servitors  of  the 
Exchequer.  1671  JORDAN  London's  Resnrr.  2  The  two 
City- Marshals,  riding  each  of  them  on  Horse-back,  with 
six  Servitors  to  attend  them,  with  S>  ;irf>  and  Colours  of  the 
Companies.  1683  MOXON  Mec/i.  E.wc.t  Printing  363  Four 
Whifllers  (as  Servitures)  by  two  and  two  walking  before 
wiih  White  Staves  in  their  Hands. 

f.  A  military  attendant,  a  squire  or  page.    rare. 
ii5»3  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  (15^,3)  124  b/2  They  agreed  to 

puruey  at  theyr  propre  costes  .v.  C.  men  of  army?",  wyth  a 
smiyture  to  eueryche  speru.  1839  MRS.  BROWNING  A'c- 
wannt  of  Page  xxiv,  She. .followed  him  she  wed  bc-furi.-, 
Disguised  as  his  true  servitor,  To  the  very  battle-place. 

g.  A  lover  ;   =SJ-:HVANT  s&.  4  b.   rare. 

1500-20  DUNHAR  Poems  Ixxxiv.  16  The  lustiast  ladle  that 
nature  can  devyne,  Thocht scho have  niouy  semelie  scherui- 
tour,  }it  [etc.],  a  1529  SKKLION  Culliofic  20  Vet  is  she  faync 
Voyde  of  di^layn,  Me  to  rctayne  Her  .scruiture.  ^1560 
A.  _SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S  )  x.  39  Is  n-i«  in  erd  I  cure,  IJ.jt 
pleiss  my  lady  pure,  Syne  be  hir  scheimture  Vnto  I  di- 
rt 1850  ROSSETTI  Dante  $  Circle  \.  (1874)145  Till,  turning.  1 
beheld  the  servitor  Of  Lady  La^ia. 

t  2.  Used  in  expressions  of  humility  or  politeness. 
==  SERVANT  sb.  41).  Qhs. 

r  i386CiiAucHR  Sompn.  T.  477  'Now,  maister',  quod  tins 
lord, '  I  yow  biseke  '.  '  Xo  master,  ^Ir  ',  quod  he,'  but  sen  i- 
tour,  Though  I  have  had  in  scple  such  honour'.  1470-85 


_  .  .  ..    . 

34  Yours  most  humble  and  obedient  Seruiteure,  lohne  Hay. 

"593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  in.  iii.  196  /(-«K«''V*l...My  Noble 
:  Queene,  let  former  grudges  passe,  And  hencefurth,  I  am  thy 
;  true  Seruitour.  c  1645  1  low  ELI.  Lett.  (1655)  I.  n.  vi.  76  Vour 

truly  devoted  Servitor,  J.  II. 

||b.   In  Fr.  form  sci-'iteur.   f"<r. 

1664  ETHKREGE  Com.  Kci-cnt;c  I.  ii,  Vour  most  humble 
Scrviteiir,  my  Lord.  1697  VANBRUGH  2«<jf  /'/.  ^si'f  (end', 
Time's  a  Tale  for  your  Tale,  Old  Dad;  and  so—Servitrur. 
[Exit.]  1702  —False  Friend  I.  9.  I  like  your  Daughter 
very  well  j  but  for  Marrying  \xs—Ssn/iiettr, 

3.  One  who  serves  in  war ;  a  soldier ;  spec,  one 
of  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  lands  were  assigned 
hi  Ulster  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  as  having  served 
in  a  military  or  civil  office  in  Ireland.  Obs.  exc. 
IJist.  in  the  specific  use. 

1561  Aw DF.I.EY Frat.  I'acafr.  (iSfy)  3  A  KnlTuler  goeth  wyth 
a  weapon  to  seeke  seruice,  saying  he  hath  belie  a  Suuitor 
in  the  wars,  and  beggeth  for  his  rcliefe.  1587  T.  SANDI-I.S 
/  ~<y.  Tripoli  I!  ij  b,  A  Spaniard  called  Sebastian,  which  had 
beene  an  old  seruitor  in  Flanders.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I '/, 
II.  i.  5  Sen[tincl].  Thus  are  poore  Sernitors.  .ConstrainVl  to 
watch  in  darknesse,  raine,  and  cold.  1598  BARRKT  Theor. 
Warns  W.  ii.  107  Among  our  English  seruitours  in  the  l.mv 
Countreis.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdcns  Jit  it.  I.  422  The.  .most 
venterous  Mariners  and  servitours  at  sea.  1612  DA\  IKS  ll'/ty 
Ireland,  etc.  127  Our  Norman  Conqueror,  .gaue  away  to  his 
seruitors,  the  Lands  and  possessions  of  such,  as  did  oppose 
his  first  inuasion.  1618  Care-M  Pap,'rs  in  Roy.  Jin  fin.  j  >  n!. 
Aug.  (1909)  126  To  survey  and  make  a  return  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  performances  of  conditions  of  the  undertakers, 
servitors  and  natives  planted  [in  Armagh,  etc.].  1634  />. 
Act  10  Chas.  I  Sess.  II.  c.  3  (title)  The  estates  of  the  undi-r- 
takers,  servitors,  natives,  and  others  holding  lands.. in.  .the 
plantations.  1640  VORKE  Union  Hon.  20  A  valiant  servi- 
tour  in  sundry  wars  beyond  sea.  1827  HAI.LAM  Const.  Hist. 
(1876)  III.  xviii.  380  Sir  Arthur  Chichester.  .advised  that  the 
lands  should  be  assigned, ..partly  to  servitors  of  the  crown, 
as  they  were  called. 

4.  Oxford  University.  In  certain  colleges,  one 
of  a  class  of  undergraduate  members  (no  longer 
existing  under  that  title:  see  quot.  1852)  who  re- 
ceived their  lodging  and  most  of  their  board  free, 
and  were  excused  lecture  fees. 

Originally  the  servitors  acted  as  servants  to  the  fellows, 
and  although  the  requirement  of  menial  services  from  tlier.i 


class  (at  Christ  Church)  is  in  1867 ;  in  the  following  ye.-ir 
t  he  same  persons  are  called  '  exhibitioners '.  In  most  of  the 
colleges  the  funds  originally  used  for  servitorships  are  now 
used  for  'exhibitions',  but  at  Balliol  for  scholarships.  The 
scholars  of  LJalliol  appear  in  1507  as  '  scholastic!  sive  servi- 
torcs '. 

1642  Let.  Stud,  at  Oxford,  ff  Attsw.  2  My  Servitor  hath 
brought  mee  in  the  tidings.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.  v. 
Senntenr,  Wee  use  the  word  Sen'itor  in  our  Universities, 
where  the  poor  or  meaner  sort  of  Schollars.. execute  the 
office  of  a  Servitor  or  attendant  to  those  of  greater  wealth 
and  quality.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  305  Whether  he 
was  at  his  first  coming  a  Servitour,  or  Scholar,  I  know  not. 
1731  Gentl.  Ma^.  I-  J|8  The  Bishop,  in  this  case,  must  take 
some  raw  young  Man,  perhaps  a  Servitor  in  a  College. 
1745  MRS.  DELANY  Life  t,  Corr.  (1861)  II.  377  The  Dean 
said  if  his  parents  would  consent  to  his  entering  the  college 
of  Dublin  as  a  sizer  (which  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
called  servitors)  he  would  take  care  he  was  treated  with  a 

Crticular  regard.  1754  JOHNSON  Let.  28  Nov.  in  Bonvell, 
t  a  servitour  transcribe  the  {[notations.  1787  SIR  J.  HAW- 
KINS Johnson  12  It  was  the  practice  in  his  time,  for  a  servi- 
tor, by  order  of  the  master,  to  go  round  to  the  rooms  of  the 
young  men,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  to  enquire  if  they 
were  within,  and  if  no  answer  was  returned,  to  report  them 
absent.  1848  THACKERAY  Ek.  of  Snobs  xiii,  The  unlucky  boys 
who  have  no  tassels  to  their  caps,  are  called  sizars — servitors 
at  Oxford.  185*  Kep,  Oxf.  Univ.  Contm.  135  Servitors  are 
found,  under  that  name,  only  at  Christchurch,  where  they 
used  within  the  last  twenty  years  to  bring  the  first  dish  into 
the  Hall ;  but  now  they  differ  from  other  Students  of  that 
Society  in  little,  except  in  academic  dues.  In  some  other 
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SERVITORIAL. 

colleges  the  class  of  Servitors  are  represented  by  Clerks  or 
Bible-Clerks,  of  whom  there  are  about  forty  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 1858  [J.  C.  THOMSON]  Almx  Itlatres  86  Christchurch 
..is  the  only  College  which  preserves  the  odious  distinction 
of  servitors,  or  as  they  call  them,  ( scrivs.' 
b.  Eton.  (See  quot.) 

1865  W.  L.  C.  Elouiana  viii.  138  At  the  college  dinner 
three  lower  boys  (called  servitors)  wait  to  hand  the  plates 
and  pour  out  beer;  their  dinner  is  half  an  hour  later, 
with  the  'upper  servitor '—one  of  the  higher  boys,  who 
superintends  the  hall  economy. 

5.  Glassmaking,  t  a.  An  assistant  to  a  master 
workman  (obs.).  b.  Now  spec,  as  the  designation 
of  the  second  of  the  men  composing  a '  chair '  :  see 
quots.  Also  SERVITAKY. 

1662  MF.RRETT  tr.  Ken's  Art  of  Class  242  [Of  the  Furnaces.] 
Roccarcllas,  one  on  each  side  of  the  l>occa,..o\\\  of  these  the 
Servitors  take  coloured  or  finer  Metall  from  the  piling  pot. 
IHd.  244,  246,  247.  1849  PF-LLATT  Curios.  Glass-making  89 
[A  'chair'  consists  of]  first,  a  gaffer,  or  workman;  the  second, 
a  servitor  ;  and  the  third,  a  foot-maker  ;  the  latter  usually 
earns  about  half  the  wages  paid  to  the  chief,  and  the  servitor 
receives  an  intermediate  amount.  1887  Rep.  Patent  Cases 
IV.  273  Shaw  was  his  servitor — the  servitor  being  the  man 
who  made  the  feet  of  the  wine  glasses.  1897  Wore.  County 
Express  q  Apr.,  There  were  ten  chairs  at  the  works  each 
occupied  by  a  glassmaker,  servitor,  and  footmaker. 

Servitorial  (sDivito^rial),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-TAL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  servitor  (in  any  sense). 

1843  l>lack~v.  Ma%.  L1II.  386  Your  cherry-cheeked  friend 
and  another,  .do  the  servitorial  offices  of  the  table.  1866 
TYF.RMAN  Life  S.  Wesley  81  His  servitorial  services  [at 
Oxford]  might  obtain  him  bread.  1871  MEREDITH  H.  Rich- 
mond (i836)  4  The  squire  was  diverted  from  his  objurgations 
against  this  piece  of  servitorial  defiance. 

Servitorship  (sSuvitaiJip).  [f.  SERVITOR  + 
-SHIP.]  a.  The  position,  state,  or  duties  of  a  ser- 
vitor at  an  Oxford  college.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1785  P.OSWELL  Tour  Hebrides  rso  note,  Dr.  Johnson.. by 
his  interest  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  Pembroke 
College,Oxford,.  .obtaineda  servitorship  for  young  M'Aulay. 
l8zo  SoUTHEV  Wesley  I.  52  Servitorships  are  more  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Roman  Catholic  than  of  an  English  establish- 
ment. 1868  M.  PATTISON  Acadi'in.  Orff.  73  It  is  not  so 
much  we  that  have  abolished  Servitorships,  as  time  and 
manners  that  have  made  the  position  untenable.  1897 
FAIRHAIKN  Catholicism  (1899)  445  The  evil  system  and 
associations  of  the  old  servitorship  left  for  life  their  ignoble 
stamp  on  the  soul  of  Whitefield. 

b.  The  condition  of  being  a  servitor  or  servant. 

1824  Black™.  Mag.  XV.  254  Postmen,  beadles,  scavengers, 
chimney-sweeps — the  whole  pccus  of  parochial  servitorship 
was  at  my  gate. 

Servitress  (sS-ivitrus).  [See  SERVITOR  and 
-TKESJS.]  A  female  servant  or  attendant. 

1860  J.  P.  KENNEDY  Rob  of  the  fiowl  xii.  125  [S_he]  now 
attended  him  as  his  servitress  and  only  domestic.  1873 
M.  COLLINS  Miranda  II.  100  Tom  Jones  had  fitted  up  a 
buffet .  .and  put  some  servitresses  behind  it.  1877  KINGLAKE 
Crimea  VI.  xi.  439  An  obedient  servitress  attending  hospital 
sick-beds. 

t  Servitrice.   Sc.  Obs.     Also   7   servetrice. 


Scot.  I.  170,  I,  your  servitrice  and  pure  wedo.  1633  Sc. 
Acts  C/ias.  7(1870)  V.  124/1  Maistres  Margaret  Wincester 
servetrice  to  his  Majesties  said  vmq[uhijl  darrest  mother. 

tServitrix.  Sc.  Obs.  [a.  med.L.  servitrix 
(Diefenbach),  fern,  of  L.  servitor:  see  SERVITOR.] 
A  female  servant. 

1566  in  Maitl.  Club  Misc.  (1840)  I.  43  Marie  Betoune 
familiar  servitrix  to  our  said  souerane  lady.  1615  in  Ritchie 


very  farm]. 

Servitude  (s5uviti;7d).  Also  5-6  servytude, 
6  Sc.  schervitude.  [a.  F.  servitiide,  ad.  late  L. 
servilitdo,  f.  serv-us  slave,  SERF  :  see  -TUDE.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  a  slave  or  a  serf,  or  of 
being  the  property  of  another  person  ;  absence  of 
personal  freedom.  Often,  and  now  usually,  with 
additional  notion  of  subjection  to  the  necessity  of 
excessive  labour.  Also,  a  (more  or  less  rigorous) 
state  of  slavery  or  serfdom. 

1471  CAXTON  Recnyell  (Sommer)  II.  611  Or  that  we  shall 
be  ledde  in  seruytude  &  bondage  in  to  strange  contreyes. 
a  1533  Ln.  BERNKRS  Huon  xliii.  144,  I  had  rather  to  be  in 
seruitude  there  than  to  pay  .iiii.  drams  to  this  Gyaunt. 
1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  n.  107  Whiles  shee  abode  in  jEgypt, 
shee  was  redeemed  and  acquit  of  her  seruitude  by  one 
Charaxus,  who  purchased  her  libertie  by  a  great  summe  of 
money.  1687  A.  LOVEI.L  tr.  ThevcnoCs  Trail.  I.  25  All  the 
rest  are  shaved  as  a  mark  of  their  servitude.  1776  GIBBON 
Dec!,  ff  F.  xiii.  I.  270  The  greatest  part  of  the  nation  was 
gradually  reduced  into  a  state  of  servitude.  1832  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Homes  Abroad  iv.  59  There  was  a  probability 
of  the  woman  marrying  as  soon  as  she  could  obtain  remis- 
sion of  her  servitude.  1845  SARAH  AUSTIN  Rankfs  Hist. 
Ref.  IV.  iv.  II.  457  It  enabled  them  to  reduce  the  peasantry 
to  a  still  harder  state  of  servitude.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  XII. 
40/1  In  Hungary ..  the  abolition  of  servitude  in  1781-1782 
carried  with  it  the  freedom  of  the  Gipsies. 

personified.  1769  GRAY  Install.  Ode  6  Servitude  that  hugs 
her  chain. 

b.  With   reference   to   animals :    Subjection   to 
mankind.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Ceorg.  in.  268  For  his  soft  Neck,  a 
suppfe  Collar  make  Of  bending  Osiers  ;  and  (with  Time  and 
Care  Enur'd  that  easy  Servitude  to  bear)  Thy  flatt'ring 

Method  on  the  Youth  pursue.     1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
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(1776)  II.  376  The  wild  ass  is  even  more  asinine. .than  that 
bred  in  a  state  of  domestic  servitude. 

c.  The  condition  of  being  politically  enslaved ; 
subjection  to  a  foreign  power  or  to  oppressive  rule, 
f  With  <jA(or  possessive) :  The  state  of  being  under 
the  yoke  of  (a  tyrant,  a  conqueror). 

1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  I.  276  For  hit  is  the 
destyne  that  Trove  shall  neuer  be  quyte  of  this  right  harde 
seruytude  and  thraldom  vnto  the  tyme  that  [etc.].  1477 
EAKL  RIVERS  Dictes  (Caxton)  lob,  Al  be  it  that  they  be  in 
his  seruitude  yet  ought  he  to  his  power  to  kepe  them  in 
fraunchyse  and  liberte.  1584  Leycesters  Commw.  (1641)  5 
The  feare  of  servitude  under  forraine  nations,  may  restraine 
them  from  such  attempts.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Niello- 
lay's  Voy.  lv.  xxxvi.  i6ob,  These  wretched  Grsccians  are 
left  vnder  the  miserable  seruitude  of  these  miscreated 
Mahometists.  1598  BACON  Ess.,  Of  Han.  f,  Repnt.  (Arb.)  72 
Such  as . .  deliuer  their  Countries  from  seruitude  of  strangers 
or  tyrants.  1660  R,  COKE  Power  <y  Sut>j.  53  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, .carried  the  Jews  themselves  into  most  miserable 
servitude.  1716  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  43  f  2  A  disturbed 
Liberty  is  better  than  a  quiet  servitude,  a  1727  NEWTON 
ClironoL  Amended  \\.  (1728)217  Sesostris.  .reduced  Jud.'ua 
into  servitude.  1904  H.  PAUL  Hist.  Mod.  Bug,  II.  244  One 
wanted  the  liberation  of  Italy  and  the  other  her  servitude. 

d.  transf.   and  Jig.    A    condition    resembling 
slavery  ;  a  state  of  degrading  or  burdensome  sub- 
jection. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  i.  (1883)  So  For  the  debilite  and 
feblenes  of  corage  tha_t  is  broken  in  conscience  by  pryde 
Enuye  or  by  couetyse  is  ryght  seruytude.  1532  MORE  Con- 
fut.  Tindale  Wks.  429/1  He  lamenteth  the  miserable  ser. 
uitude  of  the  symple  soules  the  poore  sely  women,  because 
men  will  not  suffer  them  to  say  masse.  Ibid.  556/1  The 
deadly  synne  in  the  time  of  his  fall,  and  of  the  seruitude 
and  thraldom  that  he  lyeth  in.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.) 
vii.  18  Tho'  this  belappit  body  heir  Be  bound  to  scherui- 
tude  and  thrall,  My  fathfull  hairt  is  fre  inteir  And  mynd  to 
serf  my  lady  at  all.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (Sommer) 
265  b,  So  did  she.,  with  the  tribute  of  gifts,  seeke  to  bring 
her  mind  into  seruitude.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  178  This 
is  servitude,  To  serve  th'umvise,  or  him  who  hath  rebelld 
Against  his  worthier.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.  2 
Tim.  i.  o  Who  hath  saved  us  from  our  servitude  to  sin 


and  Satan,  and  called  us  out  of  the  World  to  be  a  Holy 
people,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  29  May  1677,  This  business 
being  now  at  an  end  and  myself  deliver'd  from  that  intoler- 
able servitude  and  correspondence,  I  [etc.].  1837  WHEWELI. 
Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  I.  lv.  li.  §  4.  276  The  Arabians._.tamely 
adopted  the  intellectual  servitude  of  the  nation  which  they 
conquered  by  their  arms,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Civiljx.  III.  iv. 
(1869)  192  The  religious  servitude  into  which  the  Scotch  fell 
..was  a  willing  servitude. 

t  e.  toner.  Slaves  or  servants  collectively.    Ol>s. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xil.  132  After  him  [Abraham]  a  cumbrous 
Train  Of  Herds,  and  Flocks,  and  numerous  servitude. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  a  servant,  service ;  esp. 
domestic  service.     Now  ran  or  06s.  (exc.  as  a 
contextual  application  of  I  d). 

1651  tr.  Life  Sarpi  (1676)  10  He  had  likewise  a  very  near 
familiarity  with  the  Father  Inquisitor, . -with  whom  he 
continued  servitude  till  his  death.  1782  EI.IZ.  BLOWER 
Gco.  Bateman  II.  89  The  longer  Cecilia_  lived  upon  a 
footing.. with  people  of  fortune,  the  more  irksome  Servi- 
tude would  appear  to  her.  1792  G.  WAKEFIF.LD  Mem. 
(1804)  I.  532  You  would  have  been  led  into  a  more  healthy 
situation,  and  might  have  procured,  after  a  short  servitude, 
some  comfortable  preferment.  1807  SOUTHEV  Spec.  Kng. 
Poets  II.  234  At  the  age  of  24,  married,  in  servitude,  with 
little  leisure,  and  no  money  or  books,  he  set  about  his  plan 
of  improvement.  1817  Salisb.  *f  Winch.  Jrnl.  29  Sept.,  A 
servant  girl. .was  found  drowned. ..She  had_  been  missing 
from  her  place  of  servitude  since  the  preceding  Thursday. 
1822  GALT  Provost  xxxviii,  He  sentenced  her  to  be  dis- 
missed from  her  servitude  with  no  more  than  the  wage  she 
had  actually  earned. 

3.  Apprenticeship.  ?  06s. 

1791  in  Langford  Cent.  E'ham  Life  (1868)  I.  368  At 
the  Expiration  of  the  Servitude  of  these.  .Apprentices. 
1799  Hull  Advert.  12  Oct.  2/4  John  Brown  . .  lately 
enticed,  .apprentices. .from  their  servitude.  1805  W.  TAY- 
LOR in  Ann.  Key.  III.  323  The  duration  of  apprenticeship 
in  this  country  is  excessive.  Five  years  ought  to  confer  all 
the  privileges  of  servitude.  1835  App.  Munic.  Corf  or.  Kef. 
ni.  1667  Admission  to  the  company  [sc.  Trinity  House,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne]  is  acquired,  ist,  by  Birth ;  2d,  by  Servi- 
tude ;  3d,  by  Gift. 

4.  A  person's  (period  of)  service  (in  the  Navy). 
1818  Tuckcy's  Narr.  Exped.  R.  Zaire  Introd.  p.  xlix, 

Though  wanting  eighteen  months  for  the  completion  of^his 
servitude  to  qualify  him  for  a  lieutenant's  commission. 
1836  MARRYAT  Three  Cutters  ii,  During  my  servitude  as 
first  lieutenant. 

5.  Compulsory  labour  as  a  punishment  for  crimi- 
nals.    Chiefly penal servitude :  see  PENAL  o.1  I  c. 

Free  by  servitude  (Austral.) :  see  quot.  1889. 

1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  129  Those 
who  have  become  free  by  servitude.  1889  1OM  Cent. 
Nov.  765  When  you  were  a  little  familiar  with  colonial 
phraseology  you  at  once  understood  that . .Giles,  .was  what 
was  called  a  '  free  by  servitude  man  ',  i.e.,  a  convict  whose 
sentence  of  transportation  had  expired. 

f6.  Feudal  or  ecclesiastical  subjection;  vassal- 
age, subordination.  Obs. 

c  1500  Melusine  lix.  359  Thou  boldest  me  for  thy  subget 
&  woldest  hold  me  in  seruitude  and  thou  hast  therof 
nothing  to  shew.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral  Man.  559 
S.  Albans  exempted  from  the  iurisdiction  of  Lincoln... 
Robert  was  the  next  Abbot. .and  deliuered  his  Monastery 
from  the  seruitude  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincolne. 
t  b.  Feudal  homage  or  service.  Obs. 

1498  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  594  Of  all  maner  Toll,  pontage, 
pykage, ..kayage  and  all  ober  Imposicions,  charges  &  ser. 
uitudes.  c  1500  Melusine  xxxvi.  249  For  yf  he  escape  grete 
shame  shal  be  to  vs  in  an  euyl  heure  is  he  come  in  to  oure 
land  for  to  demande  seruytude  of  vs.  1809  PINKNEY  Trav. 


SERVO-. 

France  26  But  there  are  some  instances  of  personal  service, 
and  which  are  held  to  be  legal . .  provided  they  relate  to 
husbandry,  and  not  to  any  servitude  or  attendance  upon 
the  person  of  the  landlord. 

7.  In  Civil  Law  (  =  L.  servilus),  and  hence  in 
Scots  Law :  a  subjection  or  subserviency  of  pro- 
perty either :  (i)  to  some  definite  person  other 
than  its  owner  ('personal  servitude  ),  or  (2)  to 
some  definite  property  other  than  that  of  its  owner 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant  property  ('  pnedial 
servitude ').  In  Seals  Law  the  term  is  now  in 
practice  restricted  to  prcedial  servitude,  which 
includes  both  the  '  easement '  and  the  '  profit  a 
prendre'  of  English  Law;  it  has  been  sometimes 
used  by  English  lawyers  to  include  both  these 
kinds  of  rights. 

A  personal  servitude  (of  which  usufruct  is  an  example) 
could  be  constituted  either  over  movables  or  immovables ; 
a  pra-'dial  servitude  (e.  g.  a  right  of  way)  could  only  be  con- 
stituted over  an  immovable  in  favour  of  another  immovable. 

1592 Sc.Acts  Jas. F/ (1814)  III. 609/2  And  siclyk  exceptand 
and  reservand  the  seruitude  altius  edes  non  tollendj  pros- 
pectui  et  luminibus  non  ofiiciendj  constitute  and  imposit 
vpon  ane  tenement  of  land  now  pertening  to  mr  Johnne 
nicolsoun  aduocat.  Ibid.,  And  all  vther  seruitude  quhat- 
sumeuer.  1652  NEEDHAM  tr.  Seldens  Mare  Cl.  133  Here- 
upon Servitudes  have  been  imposed,  against  the  rearing  of 
Houses  higher  then  ordinary.  1681  STAIR  Inst.  La-.v 


subservient  to  another  Tenement,  and  to  persons  only  as 
having  Right  to,  and  for  the  use  of  that  Tenement,  are 
called  Real  Servitudes,  as  not  being  subservient  directly  to 
Persons,  but  to  Things :  And  the  other  are  called  Personal ; 
because  thereby  the  Tenement  is  subservient  directly_  to 
Persons,  and  not  with  respect  to  any  other  thing,  as  Life- 
rents,  &c.  Ibid.  287  Watering  is  a  Servitude  of  taking 
Water,  proper  to  one  ground  for  the  use  of  another.  1754 
ERSKINE  Princ.  Law  Sc.  (1809)  221  The  owner  of  the 
servient  tenement  is  not  obliged,  in  a  servitude  of  support, 
to  repair  it,  unless  the  servitude  be  expressly  so  constituted. 
1763-8  —  Inst.  Law  Scot.  II.  ix.  §  12  The  chief  rural  servi- 
tudes  of  the  Roman  law  are,  Her,  actus,  via,  aou&ductus, 
aquxhaitstns,  zn&jiis  fascendi  pccoris.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON 
Agric.  Perth.  558  One  great  obstacle  to  improvements  in 
agriculture  is  the  Servitude  of  Thirlage.  1816  G.  J.  BELL 
Comm.  Laws  Scot.  (1826)  I.  757  Servitudes,  when  of  a 
positive  nature,  require  possession  to  complete  them ;  but 
negative  servitudes  are  effectual  without  possession  or 
registration.  1842  J.  AITON  Dont.  Econ.  (1857)  321  Minis- 
ters have  frequently  servitudes  of  peat,  of  feal,  and  divot, 
and  of  pasturage  on  particular  estates  or  farms.  1872  W. 
GUTHRIE  G.  ?.  BelCs  Princ.  Law  Scot.  (ed.  6)  §  981  Servi- 
tudes have  been  classed  as  Prsedial  and  Personal. ..  But, 
practically,  the  only  servitudes  in  Scotland  are  Prsedial. 
1888  W.  D.  EDWARDS  Law  Property  in  Land  n.  vi.  271 
Easements  resemble  rights  of  common  appendant  and  ap- 


1900  Act  63  ff  64  Viet.  c.  93  title.  To  acquire  lands  and 
servitudes  for  the  purposes  of  such  water  supply. 
Jig.  1720  E.  EKSKINF.  Sena.  Wks.  (1791)  59/2  This  earthly 
house,  it  lies  under  many  servitudes,  and  the  believer ..  pays 
a  dear  mail  or  rent  for  his  quarters. 
b.  attrib. 

1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.v.  Road,  A  public-road 
may  be  used  by  all  the  Queen's  subjects,  whereas  a  servi- 
tude-road can  be  legally  used  only  by_  the  dominant  pro- 
prietor and  his  family.  1884  WATSON  in  Law  Times  Refi. 
I.I.  802/1  Servitude  rights  burdening  the  corporeal  lands 
taken  by  the  company. 

t  Servitu'dinOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  L.  ser- 
vitruiin-,sen>iludo  (see  prec.)  +  -ous.]  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  characterized  by  servitude. 

1647  Maids  Petit,  i  Wee  the  Mayd-servanLs  in  general!  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  in  behalfe  of  the  uniyersall  sister- 
hood of  the  same  servitudinous  ranke  and  quality. 

t  Serviture.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  Sc.  sehervi- 
ture.  [ad.  med.L.  serviiiira,  i.  L.  servire  to 
SERVE  :  see  -TORE.] 

1.  Service,  servitude. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xlv.  8  Scho  haldis  with  contmwance 
No  scheruiture. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  servants  in  a  family. 

a  1667  MILTON  in  Prose  Wks.  (1738)  I.  p.  xliv,  The  Chorus 
of  Shepherds  praepare  resistance  in  thire  Maister  s  Defence, 
calling  the  rest  of  the  serviture. 

Serviture,  obs.  form  of  SERVITOR. 

tServitute.  Obs.  Also  4,  6  servitut,  5-6 
servytute.  [a.  OF.  servilnte,  -uit,  or  ad.  L.  ser- 
vitut-em  (servicus),  f.  serv-us  slave.]  Servitude, 
slavery,  lit.  andyfc. 

CI375  Sc-  Z-ff-  Saints  ii.  (PoHtta)  866  Seruitut  or  thnl- 
dome.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  742  In  gret  lordshipe,  if 
I  wel  avyse,  Ther  is  gret  servitute  in  sondry  wyse.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  II.  182  Bot  Pharao  with  wrong  hem  ladde  In 
servitute  ayein  the  pes.  1432-50  tr.  Higdett  (Rolls)  VII.  51 
Ynglonde  was  redacte  iiij.  tymes  into  servitute.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.)  83  Whan  virginite  is  vnder  the  seruytute  or 
bondage  of  elacyon  or  pryde.  1533  GAU  Richt  Vay  (1888)  95 
Giff  vsz  grace  to  dant  our  bodis  and  to  subiect  thayme  in  ser- 
uitut.  1546  BALE  r st  Exam.  Askc-.o  40,  A  verye  servitute  of 
/Egipte  is  it,  to  be  in  daunger  of  these  papystyck  Byshoppes. 

Servo-  (sauro),  combining  form  of  SERVIAN,  as 
Servo-Croat,  -Croatian. 

1887  MORFILL  in  Encycl.  Krit.  XXII.  I45/'  Servo-Croats, 
including  those  of  Servia,  Montenegro,  the  southern  part  of 
Hungary.  Il'ia.  148/2  Servo-Croatian,  Slovenish,  Slovakish, 
and  Bohemian  possess  the  vocal  r.  1896  KEANE  Ethnol. 
412  Slavic  Branch.  .Servo-Croatian. 


SERVOICE. 

t  Servoice.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  F.  cervoise  :— L. 
cerevisia.]  Ale. 

rt  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  32  One  gallon 
servoice.  Ibid.  35  A  quart  wyne,  one  gallon  servoice. 

Servo-motor,  [ad.  K.  servo-moteur  (1873  in 
Littre  Suppl.},  f.  l,.servMS  slave  +  F.  moteur  MOTOR. 

In  the  official  notice  of  the  prize  awarded  in  1875  to  the 
inventor,  M.  Farcot,  the  apparatus  is  called  '  servo-moteur 
ou  moteur  asservi  *.] 

An  auxiliary  motor,  e.g.  one  used  for  directing  the 
rudders  of  a  Whitehead  torpedo,  or  the  reversing 
gear  of  a  large  marine  engine. 

1889  SLEKMAN  Torpedoes^  (ed.  2)  184  The  servo-motor  is 
the  air-engine  from  which  is  derived  the  power  to  move  the 
horizontal  or  diving  rudders.  1902  BOIJMKR  Hydraulic 
Motors  led.  3)  504  (In  turbines]  a  so-called  indirect-acting 
governor  is  almost  invariably  necessary,  that  is,  a  governor 
acting  on  the  regulator  through  a  relay,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  a  '  servo-motor  '. 

t  Se  rvulate,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  L.  servus 
slave;  ?  after  adulatt.]  intr.  To  be  servile. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Elder  Bro.  \.  ii,  Br.  I  embrace  their 
loves.  Egr.  Which  wee '11  repay  with  servulating. 

Serwand,  obs.  form  of  SERVANT  sb. 

Serwe,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SERVE  z>.i,  Soituow. 

Seryauntre,  variant  of  SI;KGE.VNTKY. 

Seryf\f,  obs.  forms  of  SERVE  v,1 

Serymonie,  -y(e,  obs.  forms  of  CEREMONY. 

Seryne,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SIHEX  sb. 

Sea:  see  CEASE,  SAY  z/.1,  SEE,  SESS. 

Sesame  (se'sanw,  formerly  se'sam,  sf'sam). 
Forms :  5  sysane,  6-7  sesama,  7  sesarni,  sesa- 
mo,  sesarny,  7-  sesame,  (9  -e"),  6-  sesam. 
[In  early  use,  a.  or  ad.  L.  sesamum  (see  SESAMUM), 
also  sisamum,  and  sesama,  ~ima  —  Gr.  arjaapov, 
arjadnrj,  prob.  of  oriental  origin,  but  the  relation 
to  the  Semitic  forms  (Syriac  shushma,  Jewish 
Aramaic  WDCOIIT  shumshewdt  Arab,  simsiui)  is  not 
clear.  Some  of  the  earlier  forms  represent  It. 
or  mod.Gr.  a-naaut  (  =  earlier  aijadutov. 


dim.).  The  mod.  currency  and  form  of  the  word 
are  dne  to  translations  of  the  Arabian  Nights  from 
Fr.  (s4same}9  and  the  trisyllabic  pronunciation  to 
association  with  Gr.  arjo'd^r}.']  A  widely  cultivated 
East  Indian  plant,  Sesamum  indicum  (N.O.  Peda- 
liace&\  Also,  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  from  which 
an  oil  is  expressed. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husk.  x.  67  Sysane  in  faat  soil  & 
grauel  issowe.  1551  TURNER  Herbal \.  P  vj  b,  Etionymus.. 
hath  coddes  lyke  vnto  sesam.  1563  Ibid.  u.  134  No  beast  will 
eat  sesama  when  it  is  grene.  1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
vm.  324  This  little  citie  built  vpon  the  riuer  of  Nifus,.. 
aboundeth  greatly  with  the  graine  or  seed  called  Sesama. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxii.  xxv.  II.  140  Sesama  stamped  or 
beaten  into  pouder,  and  so  taken  in  wine,  restralneth  im- 
moderat  vomits.  1682  WHELEK  yourn.  Greece  i.  67  Sesami 
(of  which  they  make  Oyl).  1736  AINSWORTH  Lat.-Eng. 
Diet.,  Sesama,  a  white  grain  or  corn  growing  in  India,., 
sesame.  1744  in  6tk  Rep.  Def>.  Kpr.  App.  11. 121  A  vegetable 
(called  Sesamo)  extraordinary  productive  of  oyl  of  a  sweet 
taste.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xiii.  (1794)  148  Wheat, 
Barley,  Vetches,  Sesame,  &c.,  are  said  by  Berosuslobe  wild 
in  Babylonia.  1877  C.  GF.IKIE  Christ  xlvi.  (1879)547  Wheat 
fields  alternated  with  fields  of  barley,  sesame  and  rice.  1897 
[see  GiNGiLiJ. 

b.  The  word  used  as  a  charm  to  open  and  shut 
the  door  of  the  robbers*  den  in  the  tale  of  '  All 
Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves  * ;  hence,  a  magic  pass- 
word, something  which  acts  like  magic  in  obtain- 
ing admission  ;   =  OPEN  SESAME. 

1783  Arab.  Nts.  Entert.  562  Their  captain,  .pronounced 
these  words  distinctly  :  *  Sesame '  (which  Is  a  sort  of  corn), 
'open.'  Ibid.,  Then  Ali  Baba  heard  him  bid  the  door  shut, 
by  pronouncing  these  words— *  Shut,  Sesame'.  Ibid.,  Ali 
Baba  .perceiving  the  door,. .said — 'Open,  Sesame*.  1831 
LYTTON  Codolpkin  xxii,  No  Tory,  however  wise,.. could 
..have  obtained  the  sesame  to  those  apartments.  1862 
CALVKRLEY  Verses  <v  TransL  (1894)  96  Thy  name  shall  be  a 
Sesame,  at  which  the  doors  of  the  great  shall  fly  open.  1894 
K.  GRAHAME  Pagan  P.  89  *  Open,  open,  green  hill  !'—  you 
needed  no  more  recondite  sesame  than  that. 

c.  attrib.j  as  sesame  grain t  oil,  -seed\    sesame 
cake  ;  sesame  grass  =  GAMA  GRASS. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xv.  vii.  I.  434  The  Sesame-seed  doth 
yeeld  an  oile.  1745  tr.  Colnsnella's  Hnsb.  xi.  ii,  In  the 
provinces  beyond  the  sea  some  sow  their  susam -seeds  either 
in  this  or  the  following  month.  1758  J.  S.  Lc  Drains  Obserr. 
S"rff-  (»77»)  Diet.  Cc  8b,  Sesamoidea  O$s<i,  several  small 
Bones,  .resembling  Sesamy-Seed.  1846-50  A.  WOOD  Class- 
bk.  Bat.  623  Tripsacum  dactylotdes.  Sesame  Grass.  1867 
BAKKK  Nile  Trio.  ii.  (1872)  35  The  s&amt:  grain.  1870  YEATS 
Nat.  Hist.  Conim.  n.  (1872)  207  Sesame  oil . .  is  frequently  used 
for  the  adulteration  of  balsams  and  volatile  oils.  \tyfiCrace- 
Calvert's  Dyeing  in  The  fabric  is  steeped  in  an  emulsion 
of  sesam  oil.  1883  Jrnl.  Cheat.  6'<v.  XLI  V.  360  Albuminoids 
in  Peach  Kernels  and  Sesame  Cake. 

tSesamiue,£.andj£.  Obs.  [ad.L.J^tfw;«-«5, 
a.  Gr.  ajjfrdfiivos,  f.  <n)<7a/<oc  SESAMUM.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  sesame. 

1608  TorsELL  Serpents  214  A  Sesamyne  seede.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  454  They  were  annointed  with 
Sesamine  oyle, 

1578  BANISTLR  Hist.  Man  i.  31  The  Sesamine  Ossicles. 
B.  sb.   ~  SESAME. 

1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  13^  A  vomit  made  of  Butter, 
Annise.and  oyle  of  Scsamine.  1608  — Serpents  212  Drinke 
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also  two  drammes  of  the  roote  of  Centaury,  or  Hart-wort, 
Nosewort,  or  Gentian,  or  Sesamine. 
Sesamoid  (se-samoid),  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  L.  se- 
samoidt's,  a.  Gr.  aijaaftoctdrjs,  f.  ajjaapov  SESAMUM  : 
see  -oil).] 

A.  at//.  Shaped  like  a  sesame-seed ;  applied  in 
i    Anat.  to  certain  small  bones  and  cartilages  formed 
1    in  tendinous  structures. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5).  Sesamoidt,  Sixteen,  Nineteen, 
Twenty,  and  sometimes  more  little  Bones  . .  which  are 
found  in  the  Joynts  of  the  Hands  and  Feet.  1718  Phil. 
Trans.  XXX.  891  Sesamoide  Bones  in  the  Fingers  arid  Toes. 
1808  BARCLAY  Muscular  Motions  404  A  sesamoid  bone 
belonging  to  the  tendon  of  the  ulnaris  internus,  1846 
BRITTAN  tr.  Malgaigne's  Man.  Oper.  Siirg.  247  Dissect  the 
skin  from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  leaving  the  sesamoid  bones 
on  the  phalangeal  articulation.  1854  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org. 
Nat,  I.  234  A  sesamoid  ossicle. 

B.  sb.  A  sesamoid  bone  or  cartilage. 

1854  Orr's  Circ.  Set.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  256  The  wrist  has  nine 
bones,  ..  besides  supplementary  stsamoids.  1886  W.  N. 
PAKKKK  Wiedcrshcim's  Anat.  Vcrtebr.  113  Wherever  a 
marked  friction  occurs,  ossifications  (sesamoids)  may  become 
developed  in  thu  course  of  a  muscle  or  tendon. 

So  Sesamoi-dal  a.  (in  recent  Diets.)  ;  Sesa- 
moi'deal  a.  [mod.L.  st'samouletts]  —  SESAMOID  a. 

1869  FITZWYGKAM  Horses  f/  Stables  §  678.  439  The  superior 
Sesamoideal  Ligament 

ii  Sesamuni  (se'sam//m).  [L.,  ad.  Gr.  a^o-a^oi/.] 
=  SESAME. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacJts  Husb.  \.  (1586)  32  b,  What  say 
you  to  Sesamuin,  that  was  greatly  in  vse  in  the  olde  tyrne, 
•  1600  SURFLET  Country  /''arm  11.  xl.  251  You  must  stcvpc 
your  seedes  in  the  oile  of  Sesamum,  otherwise  called  Turkic 
millet.  1796  MOKSK  Amer.  Geog.  II.  551  Rice,  sugar-canes, 
corn,  sesamum.  1822  Hortus  Anglicns  II.  1^3  Common 
Sesamum,  or  Oily  Grain.  1884  A.  LANG  Custom  $  Myth 
93  The  girl  performs  no  ma^ic  feat,  but  merely  throws 
sesamum  on  the  ground  to  delay  the  cannibals. 

b.  attrib.)  as  scsamum-cake^  -tv'/,  -flant^  -seed. 
J597  GEKARDF,  Herbal  n.  cccc.xrix.  1054  Colurnella  s;iiih, 
that  Sesamum  seedes  must  be  so  wen  after  Autumne  yKqui- 
noctlall.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5)  s.v.  Sesamoidct  Sesam  u  in 
Seeds.  1850  F.  MASON  Nat.  Product.  Burmak  176  The 
sesamum  plant  is  largely  cultivated  by  the  Karens.  1863 
K.  F.  BURTON  Abeokuta  I.  132  Sesamum  oil.  1891  Daily 
Ne^vs  16  May  5/4  Sesamum  cake.  .is. .mixed  with  both 
Persian  and  Indian  opium. 

t  Sesamus.  Obs.  [mod.L.,  ad.  Gr.  o^Va^os- 
trfjaapov  SE.SAMUM.]  Sesame,  sesame  oil. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Commit).  (1603)  205  Their 
sinewes  and  ioyntes  are.  .annointed  with  the  oyle  Sesamus. 
1813  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  Journey  (ed.  2)  667  The  plain  of  the 
Cayster.  .is  cultivated  with  cotton  and  tobacco  plants,  with 
sesamus  and  a  little  barley. 

Sesban  (se'sbsen).  [ad.  F.  sesban,  ultimately 
ad.  Pers.  ^\._.  ...f  sisabdn.*]  Any  leguminous  plant 

of  the  genus  Sesbania,  esp.  S,  Kgyptiaca  and  acit- 
leata  (which  yields  rope  fibre), 

1860  Sir  Rohan's  Ghost  vi,  Orange-colored  sesban.  1864 
GKISEBACH  Flora  IV.  Ind.  Islands  787. 

Sesce,  obs.  form  of  CEASE. 

Sescuple  (se-ski«p'l),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
sescuplus  or  sescuplex^  var.  sesquiplusl  -plex,  f. 
sesqui-  SESLJUI-  +  -plust  -plcx  -FOLD.]  =SESQUI- 

ALTEB  fl. 

1694  W.  WOTTON  Anc.  fy  Mod.  Learn.  (1697)  100,  9  is  in 
a  Sescuple  Proportion  to  6.  1774  MITFORD  Ess.  Harmony 
Lang.  13  Rhythmus  is  either  even,  as  in  the  dactyl,  which 
has  one  lonp  syllable  equal  to  two  short  ones,.. or  it  is 
sesuuple,  as  in  the  pxon,  composed  of  one  long  syllable 
and  three  short  ones.  1846  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  II.  369 
Superparticular  ratio..  :  its  varieties  are  sescuple  or  sesqui- 
alter,  sesquiiertius,  sesquiquartus,  &c. 

Sese  :  see  CEASE,  CESS,  SEE,  SEIZE. 

Seseli  (se's/li).  Also  6  -y.  [med.L.  sest/t, 
•is  (also  seseleos})  a.  Gr.  fft<it\it  var.  of  ac'trcAtr. 
Cf.  F.  shell  (i6th  c.),  It.,  etc.  seseli,  and  CICELY.] 
a.  =  HAKTWORT.  b.  A  plant  of  the  umbelliferous 
genus  Seseli. 

1578  LVTE  Dodoens  6  If  it  be  drunken  with  Anms  seede 
or  Sesely.  1597  GERAKIJE  Herbal  11.  ccccviii.  893  Of  Sese- 
lios,  or  Harte  woorts  of  Candle.  Ibid.  894  Seseli  Creticum. 
Seseleos  of  Candle,  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  vni.  xxxii.  I.  213 
The  hearbe  Seselis  or  Siler-mountaine.  1605  TIMMK  Quer- 
sit.  in.  172  Take.. of  the  seedes  peony,  of  seseli  or  comin, 
of  each  two  ounces.  17^3  Chambers  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Seseli 
jtW,  in  the  materia  mcdica,  the  name  of  the  seed  of  a  plant, 
called  also  by  some  Hbanotis.  1834  Good's  Study  Aled. 
(ed.  4)  I.  43  The  root  of  several  of  the  seselis. 

Seser,  variant  of  SISKH,  cider. 

tSe'Skyn.  Obs.  Also  suskyn.  [a.  MDu.JW- 
/•//"«,  f.  ses  six  +  dim.  suffix  ->t/yw  =  -KiN.]  A  Dutch 
coin  of  the  value  of  6  mites. 

1413  Act  3  Hen,  l/,c.  i  §2  Les  Galyhalpens  &  la  Moneie 
appelle  Sesicyn  &  Doydekyn.  Il>id.t  Galyhalpens,  Seskyns 
ou  Doykyns.  14*3  Kolis  cf  Parlt.  IV.  255  i  Le  moneic 
appelle  Galihahwnys,  Suskyns«S:  Dodekyns.  14..  in  Atke* 
rtxunt  (1867)  7  Dec.  768,  vi  myiis  is  a  seskyn. 

Sesora,  variant  of  SISEKARY. 

17..  Ballad  in  H.  Walpole  Let.  to  Percy  5  Feb.  1765, 
They  [the  bells]  rung  with  a  Sesora. 

Sesours,  obs.  form  of  SCISSORS. 

Sesperal,  obs.  variant  of  SUSPIBAL. 

Sesqui-  (se'skwi),  a  Latin  prefix  [L.  ses<jui-t  also 
scs</u€-t  contraction  of  *$cinis-qtte.  a  half  in  addi- 
tion ;  cf.  sestertius  :—*st'mis~tfrtius]t  expressing  a 
superparticular  ratio. 


SESQUI-. 

1.  With  designations  of  measure  or  amount,  de- 
noting one-and-a-half  times  the  unit  ;  as  scsi/tti- 
hora  an  hour  and  a  half;  sesquipcs  a  foot  and  a 
half  (see  SESQUIPEDALIAN)  ;  so  f  aesquiho-ral  a., 
lasting  an  hour  and  a  half;  se-squioce'llus  I'.nt. 
(see  SKBQUIALTKBOUS)  ;  fse-squitono  Mus.,  an 
interval  consisting  of  a  tone  and  a  semitone,  a 
minor  third;  also  used  loosely  in  t  sesquide'cu- 
mau  a.j  consisting  of  fifteen;  "fsesquide'cury, 
a  set  of  fifteen. 


J)cscr.  Future  Hist.  Eur.  3t  Merlin  prophesied  to 
him,  'That  wilhin  lesse  then  a  *sesquidecumane  priLxl  uf 
time,  the  Eagles  head  should  be  cloven  in  two/  1650 
KAVI8  (tit  It')  A  generall  Grammar  fur  the  ready  attaiuii.^ 
of  the  Ebrew.  ..Also  a  "Sesquidecury,  or  a  ninnii.  i  uf 
I'lfteene  Adoptive  Epistles  ..  concerning  can;  uf  the  (  )rien- 
tall  Tongues  to  be  promoted.  1652  UHIJUHAUT  Jt-.vil  \\'k^. 
(1834)  279  Their  tedious  pharisaical  prayers  before  supper, 
ami  *sesquihoral  graces  upon  a  dish  of  .skink  and  l<  -2.  of 
mutton.  1694  \V.  HOLDER  HarmonyZu  The  Third  Minor, 
Trihemitone,  or  ""Sesquitone,  as  con>isting  of  thr^u  half 
|  Tones  (or  rather  of  a  Tone  and  half  a  Tone). 

b.  Chcm.   In  the   names  of  sails,  expressing  a 

proportion  of  3  to  2  between  the  constituents,  viz. 

a   combination  of  3  atoms  or  equivalents   of  the 

:    substance  denoted  by  the  word  to  which  it  is  pre- 

j    fixed  with  2  atoms  of  another  element  or  radical  ; 

,    e.g.  sesquibromidt)  a  bromide  containing  3  atoms 

of  bromine  for  2  of  another  substance  ;  similarly 

sesquiba'sic  [set-IJASlCff.],  having  3  equivalents  of 

:    the  base  for  2  of  the  aeid  ;    se'squico^mpound, 

!    se'squisa-lt,  a  compound,  a  salt  having  its  con- 

stituents in  these  proportions. 

Thih  terminology  was  iiUrodiiLcd  into  Kn^lish  by  T.  Tliom- 
1  son  in  his  First  Principles  of  Chemistry  i.-_>5,  and  Sysicut 
;  of  Chemistry  1031,  where  many  term>,  nut  illustiatud  licit;, 
1  are  to  be  found. 

1849  D.  CAMI-LELL  Inorg,  Chcm.  208  The  'St-squiNaiic 
at.  ui.a  L-  uf  luacl,  3PbO,2(C*HsO  )+Aij.  1831  T.  TIIUMVIIN 
Syst.  Chew.  {td.  7)  II.  388  "Sesquiborate  of  ammonia.  Il'id. 

1.  j.'4  The  *s.esquibromide  of  arsenic.     1825  —  isr  Pun.. 
(.'hem.  II.  App.  515  *Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia.     1883 
HAunwK.n  PhotW'  Chew.  (ej.  ^  3g  When  first  formed  it 
has  nearly  the  composition  of  a  Sesquicarbonate,  but  by  ex- 
posure tu  the  air  neutral  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  CM  ape--,  ami 
a  white  powdrr  is  left,  \vlnLh  is  a  Uicarbonale.      1871  jrnl. 
Chcm.  .Sec.  XXIV.   1012  *Sesquicarbonyl   Chloroplatinite, 
C;iO3I't..Cli.     1825'*'-  THOMSON  i^  Princ.Chcm.  II.  Aj.;.. 
515  *Sesquich!oride  of  iron,     1857  MILLER  Eleni.  Cheat.  t 
(  h-if.    (1862)    218    Aluminum    forms   a    '.st-squi-t  om  pound 

.      (Al'-j^Ci  H.-,);i)  corresponding  to  Us  oxide  ALO.:.     1839  Penny 
Cyt.1.  XIII.  32/2  The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  also  i;i\e-, 
a  deep  blue,  but  the  *sesquifeirocyanide  gives  nune  at  all. 
1831  T.  THOMSON  Syst.  Chew.  (td.  7)  II.  4^2  'Sesquihydrated 
carbonate  of  suda.     1887  Jrnl.  Chcm.  Soc.  LI  I.  i.  55^    I  he 
!     formula  uf   tbe  fibrous  alum,    3MgO,SO3  +  2AljO-j,3SO3  + 
i     53H3O,  itprtseiits  a  "sesqui-magnesia  alum.    1849  I*.  CAMI'- 
I     KELL/H0rg.  Chcm.  186  'Sesquinitrate  of  iron,  KfjO^jNOr,, 
1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  32/1  Sulphate  of  Peroxide  of  I  run, 
j     or  "Sesqiiipersulphate  of  Iron.     //•/</.,  [Pernilr.  tie  nf  iiur.] 
..  a  *sesquisalt.      1825  T.  THOMSON  \st  Princ.  Chcm.  II. 
pp.  515    Sesquisulphate  of  uranium.    Jl<id.t  *Sesquisul- 
huret  of  arsenic.     1890  U'cstm,  Gits,  i   Mar.  6/1    It  has 
een  found  that  sesqui-sulphuret  of  phosphorus.  .  melts  only 
at    14-2   deg.     1838  T.   THOMSON   Chcm.   Org.    Bodies    176 
*Scsquitartrovinate  of  copper.   1888  Jrnl.  Chcm.  Soc.  LIV, 
377  'Sesquiterpene,  CisH-ji. 

C.  In  Astrology-,  sesquiquadrate,  -quartile, 
denoting  an  aspect  of  planets  when  135°  from  one 
another  ;  sesquiquintile,  when  108°  from  one 
another  ;  sesqui-square  -  sesqitiqttadrate. 

c  1610  SIR  C.  HKYDON  Astral.  Disc.  (1650)  95  The  *Sesqui- 
quadrate  [aspect]  of  135  degr.  1647  LILLY  Chr.  As>trol.  c. 
51.'.  1674  JEAKK  Arith.  (1696)  n  Aspects.  .  "Sesqutquarlil. 
1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astral,  c.  512  'Sesquiquintil  [consists  of 
degrees]  108.  1861  'ZADKIKL'  Hand-bk.  Astro/.  I.  8  The 
new  aspects  are  semi-square,  45°  ;  quintile,  72°  ;  *sesqui- 
squaie,  135°. 

t  d.  Prefixed  to  words  descriptive  of  forms  of  re- 
ligious belief,  -extrcme(ly),  excessive(ly),  ultra-; 
e.  g.  sesqiti-conforniist)  -deist,  -heretic,  -Jesuit,  sepa- 
ration \  also  sesqui-  superlative  adj.  Obs. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^  Glouc.  (1662)  i.  360  Some  pressed 
super-Canonical  Ceremonies,  and  such  "Sesqui-Conformists 
made  Mr.  Workman  turn  first  but  a  Semi  -Con  for  mist,  and 
then  by  degrees  to  renounce  all  Conformity.  1880  K.  HALL 
Doctor  Indoctns  52  If  he  invented  a  brand-new  form  of 
allotheism,  and  came  out  a  "sesquideist,  or  a  quaternharian. 
1627  DONNE  AVr/«.  i.(i64g)  II.  5  They  are  *ie[s]qui-Heretiks 
in  this,  that  they  countenance  Inconthiency,  and  Fornica- 
tion, which  those  very  heretiks  abhorred,  a  1631  —  Scrm. 
xii.  (1640)  113  A  Jesuit,  or  a  Semi-Jesuit,  a  practising  Papist, 
or  a  "Sesqui-Jesuit,  a  Jesuited  Lady.  1653  R.  HAILLIE 
Dissnas.  I'ind.  (1655)  9  Why.  .do  the  Independents..  runne 
beyond  it.  .to  a  "sesqni-sepaiation?  1611  DONNE  Poems. 
Upon  CoryaCs  Crudities  2  Oh,  to  what  height  will  love  of 
greatness  drive  Thy  learned  spirit,  *sesqui-superlalive  ! 

2.  \Yith  an  ordinal  numeral  adjective,  denoting 
the  proportion  I  +  ••  ;  i,  i.e.  n  +  i  :  n,  where  n  is 
the   corresponding  cardinal   number,   as  sesqitiM- 
ttivus,  bearing  the  ratio   i-J:  iti.t.  9:8;   so  SK.S- 

gUJALTEK,-ALTERA,etC.,SESQUITKKTIA,CtC.;  f  S6:S- 

quibite'rtial,  involving  a  proportion  of  5:3; 
tse'squide-cimal,  of  ii:io;  sesquino-nal,  of 
10:  9;  se  squioctu'val,  -o'ctave,of  9:  8;  se  squi- 
qua*rtal,  -quartan,  of  5:4;  se:squise  ptimal, 
of  8  :  7. 

a  1696  SCARBURCH  Euclid  (1705)  228  Sextuple  proportion 
b  by  addition  of  the  Antecedents  made  of  Se^quilertial, 
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SESQUIALTER. 

*Sesquibiteriial,  and  Triple  proportions.  Ibid,  180  If  above 
the  exact  Multiple  of  the  Consequent,  there  remains  in  the 
Antecedent  any  Quotal  part  of  the  Consequent,  as  an  half, 
a  third,  a  fourth,  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  Consequent,  (or 
otherwise  thus  named,  a  Sesquialteral,  a  Sesquitertial,  a 
Sesquiquartal,  a  *Sesquidecimal  part,  &c.).  1787  HAWKINS 
Life  of  Johnson  375  The  proportion  of  a  column  is  taken 
from  that  of  the  human  figure,  which. .is  in  a  man  sesqui- 
oclave  of  the  head,  and  in  a  woman  *sesquinonal.  a  1696 
SCARBURGH  £wc/rVf  (1705)  182  The  Exponent  of  their  pro- 
portions is  the  common  Quotient  i|,  which  shews  the 
proportion  to  be.  .*Sesquioctaval.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarctis 
Mor.  Kxplan.  Words,  *Stsgvi~octavtt  that  which  com- 
priseth  the  whole  and  one  8  part ;  as  9  to  8.  iS  to  16.  1726 
LEONI  Alberts  Arc/lit.  II.  30/2  Its  proportion  will  be  as 
eight  to  nine,  which  the  Latins  call  a  Sesquioctave.  a  1696 
SCARBURGH Ei4clid(i-]o$  180 This  proportion  is  named  triple 
\St--squiquartal,  and  is  noted  thus  3$,  1715  tr.  Gregory's 
Astron.  (1726)  I.  p.  xi,  The  same  Tension  upon  a  sub- 
sesquialteran  Chord  acts  in  a  double  *sesquiquartan  Ratio. 
1726  LEONI  Albert?*  Archit.  II.  30/2  Seven  to  eight,  ..the 
proportion  which  the  Latins  call  *$esquiseptimal. 

b.  in  Music,  after  SESQUIALTEUA  and  SESQUI- 
TEUTIA  ;  sesquiquarta,  -quinta,  -sexta,  -octavo. 
(-octave),  -iiona,  applied  (i)  to  harmonic  intervals 
producible  by  sounding  four-fifths,  five-sixths,  etc. 
of  a  given  string ;  (ii)  rhythmic  combinations  of 
four  notes  against  five,  five  against  six,  etc. 

1597  MORLKY  Introd.  Mas.  54  If  they  would  make  fiue 
crott-hets  to  one  semjbreefe,  then  must  they  set  downe 
Sesquiqvarta,  proportion  thus  $,  wherein  fiue  semibritfes  or 
their  value  make  vp  the  time  of  foure  semibriefes  or  strokes. 
1694  W.  HOLDER  Harmony  153  To  divide  a  Sesquioctave 
Tone  (9  to  8)  by  dupling  the  Terms  of  the  Ration  thereof, 
into  2  Hemitones.  1698  WALLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  81 
We  assign  to  a  Fifth.. the  Sesqui-alter  Proportion.. And 
to  a  Tune.. The  Sesqui-octave  (or  that  of  9  to  8).  1776 
HAWKINS  Hist.  Mits.  I.  74  The  ditone  he  had  demonstrated 
to  be  in  se^quiquarta  proportion,  as  5  to  4.  Ibid.  75  The 
greater  or  sesquioctave  tone,  o  to  8,  and  the  lesser  or 
se»quinonal  IOHL-,  10  to  cj.  Ibid.  The  semiditone  is  sesqui- 
quinta.  1883  KOCKSTRO  in  Grove's  Diet,  Mns.  III.  475/1. 

II  Sesquialter  (seskwicc-Hsi),  a,  (s&.).  [L.,  f. 
scsqui-  ^see  prec.)  +  alter  second.  For  the  forma- 
tion cf.  ON.  half?  annari'j  OE.  6J>er  healft  G, 
anderthalb.] 

1.  Of  a  proportion:  That  is  as  i|  is  to  i.    Of  an 
object :  Proportionate  to  another  object  as  i  J  is  to 
i  ;  that  is  such  a  multiple  of. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Prcf.  cj  b,  A  Cylinder,  whose  heith,  and 
Diameter  of  his  base,  is  a:quall  to  the  Diameter  of  the 
Sphtere,  is  Sesquialler  to  the  same  Sphacre.  1598  FLORIO, 
HenrioliO)  an  arithmcticall  proportion  called  Sesquialter  or 
Sesquiplex,  which  is  so  much,  and  halfe  so  much  againe. 
1641  H.  L'EsiHANGE  God's  Sabbath  119  This  would  by 
se^quialler  proportion  exceed  all  the  rest.  1660  HARROW 
Euclid  \v.  xi.  SchoL)  Isosceles  triangle,  whose  angles  at  the 
base  are  multiples  sesquialter  of  those  at  the  top.  1698 
Phil.  Trans.  XX.  81  We  assign  to  a  Fifth.. the  Sesqui- 
alter Proportion  (or  that  of  3  to  2).  1711  H.  NEEDLEK  in 
J.  Duncombe  Lett.  (1773)  I.  90,  6  is  only  sesquialter  of  4. 
1715  CHEYSE  Philos.  Princ.  \.  222  In  all  the  Revolutions 
of  the  Planets  about  the  Sun, .  .the  periodical  Times  is  [sic] 
in  a  Sesquialter  Proportion  to  the  middle  Distances.  1784 
J.  KEEBLE  Harmonics  29  The  sesquialter  chromatic.  1846 
Penny  Cycl.  Suppl,  II.  369/2  The  following  ratios  are  super- 
particular  :  15  to  10,  which  is  sesquialter, 

f  b.  Mns.  =  SESQUIALTBRA  i  b. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in,  s.  v.  Timet  Sesquialter  Pro* 
portion,  which  signifies  a  Triple  Measure  of  three  Notes, 
to  two  such  like  Notes  of  the  Common  Time. 

2.  —  SESQUIALTERA  2. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  293/2  Sometimes  the  Mixture  stop 
is  considered  as  part  of  the  Sesquialter.  1846  Ibid.  Suppl. 
II.  369/2  The  sesquialter  stop  of  an  organ. 

II  Sesquialtera  (seskwizE'ltcra),^.  (sb.).  [L., 
fern.  (sc.  ratio]  vi  sesquialter  (sec  prec.).] 

fl.  =SESQUIALTEB#.  Also  as  $b.,  a  sesquialteral 
proportion.  Obs. 

1609  J.  DOWLAND  Ornith.  Microl.  62  Now  as  of  Duples  you 
make  Sesquialteraes,  so  of  Triples  you  may  make  sesqui- 
tertiaes.  1650  BULWER  Antkropomct.  150  If  you  onely 
contemplate  the  Diameters  of  longitude  and  latitude  of  a 
mans  Face,  you  shall  find  a  Sesquialtera  proportion. 

b.  Mus.  (See  quots.  and  cf.  SESQUI-  2  b.) 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  xli,  Proportionis.  .Duplat, 
triplat,  diatesseriall,  Sesqui  altera,  and  decupla  resortis. 
1597  MOKLEY  Introd.  Mus.  32  Phi.  Come  then  to  Sesqui- 
altera,  what  is  it?  Ma.  It  is  when  three  notes  are  sung  to 
two  of  the  same  kinde.  Ibid.  92  The  manner  of  singing 
Scsquialtra  proportion.  1667  C.  SIMPSON  Coinpend.  Pract. 
Mus.  34  Figures  set  thus  £  called  Sesquialtera  proportion, 
which  signifies  a  Tripla  Measure  of  three  Notes  to  two  such 
like  Notes  of  the  Common  Time.  1776  HAWK  INS ///£/.  llfus,  I* 
67  If  the  fourth  chord  was  to  be . .  Sesquialtera.  1883  ROCKSTRO 
in  Grove's  Diet.  Jlfits.  III.  475/1  Sesquialtera  expresses  the 
Proportion  of  two  to  three,  and  therefore  represents  the 
Perfect  Fifth,  which  is  produced  by  sounding  two-thirds  of 
a  given  string.  //'/V/.,  In  rhythmic  combinations,  Sesqui- 
altera is  used  as  the  general  symbol  of  Triple  Time.  The 
term  Sesquialtera  is  also  applied  to  passages  of  three  notes 
sung  against  two. 

2.  The  name  of  an  organ  stop,  consisting  of 
several  ranks  of  pipes,  of  a  brilliant  tone.  Usually 
absol.  as  sb. 

1688  in  Hopkins  Organ  (\fyo)  453  Ecchos.  ..Sesquialtera. . 
105  pipes.  1798  HARGROVE  Hist.  Knarcsbro  (ed.  5)  53  The 
organ  hath  ten  stops,  viz.  two  diapasons,.. one  susquialtra 
[etc.].  1801  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  s.  v.  6Vc/,  Sesqnialtera  Stop> 
a  mixed  stop  running  through  the  scale  of  the  instrument, 
and  consisting  of  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  ranks  of 
pipes,  tuned  in  thirds,  fifths,  and  eighths.  1883  STAINEK 
in  Grffve's  Diet.  Mus.  III.  475/1  The  Sesquialtera  organ  stop. 
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Sesquialteral  (seskwi^'ltcral),  a.  [f.L.j«- 
quialter:  see  prec.]  ^SESQUIALTEK  I. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarctfs  Mor.  1358  The  proportion,  .of 
Diapente,  [is]  Hemolios  or  Sesquialterall,  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  and  halfe  as  much  more.  1692  HENTLEY  Boyle  Led. 
viii.  (1693)  10  As  the  six  Primary  Planets  revolve  about  Him, 
so  the  Secondary  ones  are  moved  about  Them.,  in  the  same 
Sesquialteral  proportion  of  their  Periodical  motions  to  their 
Orbs.  111696  SCARBURGH  Euclid  (1705)  180,  10  to  4  is  in 
Multiple  super  particular  proportion  duple  Sesquialteral  2$, 
that  is  2$.  1729  SHELVOCKE  Artillery  n.  148  The  proportion 
of  Coal  to  Sulphur,  .shall  be  either  Sesquialteral  or  Double, 
or  Triple,  or  sometimes  Equal.  1817  H.  T.  CoLEiittOOKE 
Algebra,  etc.  287. 

b.  Bot.  and  Ent.    (See  quots.) 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  Sesquialter jlosculus^  a  Sesqui- 
alteral floret.  \Vhen  a  large  fertile  floret  is  accompanied 
by  a  small  abortive  one.  1806  TURTON  tr.  Linn.  Syst.  Nat. 
VII.  Expl. Terms,  Sesquialteral. ..  In  entomology  it  means 
occupying  a  third  part  of  the  wing,  or  including  a  smaller 
band  or  spot  within  a  larger  one.  [1856  HKNSLOW  Diet. 
Bot.  Ti-rttis,  Sesqni.alter. . .  Where  the  stamens  are  one  half 
as  many  as  the  petals  or  sepals.] 

t  Sesquia'lteran,  a.  Obs.  [Formed  as  prcc. 
+  -AN.]  -—  SESQUIALTEK  i. 

1653  K.  SANIJEKS  Physiogn.  271   Here  you  may  finde  the 

Double   proportion,    the    sesquialteran,    the    sesquitertian. 

i    1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  (1726)  I.  137  That  the  Periodic 

I    Times  of  the  Planets  will  be  exactly  in  the  Sesquialteran 

;    Proportion  of  their  Orbits  or  Circles. 

Sesquialterate  (seskwiice-lter^t),  a.  [Formed 
i    as  prec.  + -ATE-.]   ^SESQUIALTKB  I,  Hence  f  Ses- 
quialterate v.  (see  quot.  1609). 

1609  DOWLAND  Ortiith.  Microl.  64  There  be,  which  adde 
the  colour  to  the  figures  which  are  made  sesquialterate  by 
the  Caracters  of  the  numbers:  and  contrarify  sesquialte- 
rating  the  sesquialteraes.  1653  R.  SANDKKS  Physiogn.  270 
These  all.. bear  a  sesquialternate  [sic]  part  to  the  former 
proportion.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Limet  The  Marks 
of  a  well-burnt  Lime,  .are,  that  its  Weight  is  to  that  of  the 
Stone  in  a  sesquialterate  Proportion.  1776  BUKNEY  Hist. 
Miis.  (1789)  I.  vi.  67  Time,  .of  odd  numbers  or  sesquialterate 
•jroportion  is  more  proper  to  excite  commotion.  1817  H.  T. 
JOLKHKOOKE  Algebra^  etc.  287  In  what  time  will  my  prin- 
cipal be  raised  to  the  sesquialterate  amount?  1907  OMOND 
fcng.  Metrists  14  Feet  of  sesquialterate  ratio  (3  :  2  or  2 ;  3) 
'answer  to  the  Diapente  or  fifth  in  Music'. 
b.  (St-e  quot.  and  SESQUIALTEBA  i  b.) 
1801  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.)  Sesqni-Altcrate^  The  greater 
Perfect,. , A  triple  in  the  old  music,  in  which  the  breve  is 
three  measures,  or  semibreves. 

Sesquialterous   (seakwiise'lteraa),  a.    Ent. 

[Formed  as  pree.  +  -ous.J     See  quots.  and  cf.  SES- 

QUIALTEHAL  b. 

1826  KIKBY  &  SP.  Entontol.  xlvi.  IV.  288  Sesquialterous 
Ocellus  (Ocellus  sesqnialterus).  An  ocellus  with  a  smaller 
near  it,  called  also  Sesquiocellus.  Ibid.  289  Sesquialterous 
Fascia  (Fascia  Sesquialtera).  When  both  wings  are  tra- 
versed by  a  continued  band,  and  either  the  primary  or 
secondary  by  another.  Ibid.  3^2  Sesquiaiterous  (Sesqui- 
alterse).  When  a  minute  areolet  is  appended  to  a  large  one. 

Sesc^uiceiiteiinial  (se:skwisentegnial),«.  and 
sb.  U.S.  [f.  SESQUI-  +  CENTENNIAL.]  a.  adj.  Per- 
taining to  a  celebration  of  a  hundred-and-nftieth 
anniversary,  b.  sb.  Such  a  celebration  or  anniversary. 

1880  Lend,  fy  Prov.  Mns.  Trades  Rev,  15  Nov.  3/1  The 
Sesqui-centennial  of  Baltimore  was  celebrated  during  the 
second  week  of  October.  1888  Advance  (Chicago)  Q  Aug., 
The  sesquicentennial  celebration  of  the  church.  1896 
Academy  6  June  468/2  The  sesquicentennial  celebration  of 
the  University  of  Piinceton,  New  Jersey. 

Sesq.uid.uple  (wskwidi^p'l),  a.  [f.  SESQUI- 
+  DUPLE,  to  express  the  meaning  *  two  and  a  half 
(on  a  false  analogy),  after  sesquialteral. \  Involving 
a  ratio  of  2\  to  i.  So  Sesquidu'plicate  a. 

1775  ASH,  Scsquiduplicate>  belonging  to  the  ratio  of  five 
to  two.  1842  BKANDE  Diet.  Sci.t  etc.  s.  v.  Sesgitit  Sesqui- 
duplicate .  .sometimes  occurs  in  modern  treatises.  1850 
OGILVIE,  Scsquiduplet  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  scsquidtiplicate. 

Sesquioxide  (seskwi|p-ksaid).  Chem.  Also 
fsesquoxide.  [See  SESQUI-  I  b.]  An  oxide  con- 
taining three  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  two  of  another 
element  or  radical. 

1831  T.  THOMSON  Syst.  Client,  (ed.  7)  I.  515  When  the 
native  binoxide  of  manganese  is  exposed  to  a  low  red-heat 
it  is  converted  into  sesquoxide.  Ibid.  II.  818  Muriated 
sesquioxide  of  manganese,  1848  NORMANDY  tr.  RostfsChctti. 
Analysis  I.  159  Sesquioxyde  of  Iridium,  IrjOs-  1880  BAS- 
TIAN  Brain  \.  5  The  sesquioxides  of  chromium  and  iron. 

Hence  Se'sqnioxida'tion,  conversion  into  a  ses- 
quioxide; Se^squio'xidized  pa,  pple.>  converted 
into  a  sesquioxide. 

1849  L).  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  27  The  amount  of  iron 
sesquioxidized.  Ibid.  142  A  complete  sesquioxidation  of 
the  iron  salt. 

Sesquipedal  (seskwi-p/dal,  se'skwipedal),  a. 
and  sb.  [ad.  L.  scsquipcdal-is^  f.  SESQUI-  +fot/-9 
PCS  foot:  of.  PEDAL.]  A.  adj. ^ SESQUIPEDALIAN. 

1611  R.  BADLEY  in  Coryafs  Crudities  k  2  b,  The  iesqui- 
pedale  belly  of  thy  Tome.  1624  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  iv. 
n.  vi,  Fustian,  big,  sesquipedal  words.  1802  SYD.  SMITH 
Wks.  (1869)  4  Dr.  Parr  seems  to  think  that  eloquence  con- 
sists., in  a  studious  arrangement  of  sonorous,  exotic,  and 
sesquipedal  words.  1829  Blatkw.  Ma*.  XXVI.  917  Ad- 
mirable dissertations  on  old  chamber-pots  are  poured  into 
ears  sesquipedal.  1891  M.  MURIEL  DOWIE  Girl  in  Karp. 
ix,  Some  lovely  sesquipedal  adverb. 

B.  sb.  A  thing  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  ;  cf. 
next  B.  i.  (In  quot.  used  jocularly.) 

1713  Guardian  No.  108  r  4,  I  am  but  a  Scsquipedal)  having 
only  six  Feet  and  a  half  of  Stature. 


SESQUITEKTIAN. 

Sesquipedalian  (se^kwip/dtrlian),  a.  and  j£. 
[f,  L.  sesquipedalis  :  see  SESULII'EDAL  and  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.    1.   Of    words    and   expressions   (after 
Horace's  sesquipedalia  verba  *  words  a  foot  and 
a  half  long',  A.  P.  97) :  Of  many  syllables. 

1656  ULOUNT  Glosscgr.  s.  v.,  Sesquipedalian  words  (vctt'o. 
sesquipcdalia]  used  by  Horace  for  great,  stout,  and  lofty 
words;  words  that  are  very  long,  consisting  of  many  Sylla- 
bles. 1661  K.  W.  Con/.  Char.,  Courtier  (1860)  20  Noddle 
puzzling  sesquepedalian  words.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson 
an.  1776(1831)  III.  407  Finding  one  of  his  sesquipedalian 
words  hang  fire.  1793  ^  ROISERT-S  Looker-on  No.  80(1794) 
HI.  276  A  set  of  sesquipedalian  exclamations.  1807  SOUTHEY 
Spec.  Eng.  Poets  I.  Pref.  p.  xviii,  The  verses  of  Stephen  Hawes 
are  as  full  of  barbarous  sesquipedalian  Latinisms,  as  tJie 
prose  of  the  Rambler.  1861  MAX  MULLEK  Sci.  Lang.  Ser. 
i.  viii.  (1864)  338  In  these  sesquipedalian  compounds  the 
significative  root  remains  distinct.  1886  R.  F.  BURTON 
Arab.  Nts.  (abr.  td.)  I.  Forew.  p.  xii,  Sesquipedalian  un- 
English  words. 

b.  transf.  Given  to  using  long  words. 

1853  MRS.  GASKELL  Cranford\t  Towards  the  end  of  her 
letter  Miss  Jenkyns  used  to  become  quite  sesquipedalian. 

U  Used  for  *  very  tall  or  big '. 

1857  TROLLOPE  Barchester  T.  xxv,  This  [half-crown]  she 
sacrificed  to  the  avarice  of  Mrs.  Proudie's  metropolitan  ses- 
quipedalian serving-man. 

2.  Half  a  yard  high  or  long. 

£1714  ARBUTHNOT,  etc.  Mem.  M.  Scribl.  i.  xiv.  (1741)48 
Hast  thpu  ever  measured  the  gigantick  Ethiopian,  whose 
stature  is  above  eight  cubits  high,  or  the  sesquipedalian 
Pigmey? 

B.  sb.  1.   A  person  or  thing  that  is  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  height  or  length. 

1615  Curry-Combe  for  Coxc-Cotnbe  iii.  113  He  thought 
fit  by  his  variety,  to  make  you  knowne  for  a  viperous  Ses- 
quipedalian in  euery  coast  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr 

2.   A  sesquipedalian  word. 

1830  Fraser^s  Mag.  I.  350  What  an  amazing  power  in 
writing  down  hard  names  and  sesquipedalians  does  not  the 
following  passage  manifest !  1894  Nat.  Observer  6  Jan. 
194/2  His  sesquipedalians  recall  the  utterances  of  another 
Doctor. 

Hence  Se:squipeda~lianisni,  style  characterized 
by  the  use  of  long  words  ;  lengthiness ;  so  Ses- 
quipe'dalism  ;  Se  squipeda'lity,  sesquipedalian 
quality;  transf.  great  length,  lengthiness;  also, 
'  the  practice  of  using  long  words '  (Ogilvie,  1 882). 

1863  Sat.  Rev.  440  How  dear  to  his  heart  must  be  that 
marvellous  "sesquipedalian  is  in  in  which  he  ordinarily  revels. 
1887  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Bk.far  Hannnock{\%y$  120  Every- 
thing must  be  done  quickly  at  sea:  there  is  no  time  for 
sesquipedalianism.  1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  148  The  era 
of  galvanized  *sesquipedalism  and  sonorous  cadences.  1759 
STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  \\.  ix,  With  a  breadth  of  back,  and  a 
*sesquipedality  of  belly,  which  might  have  done  honour  to 
a  serjeant  in  the  horse-guards.  1850  Fraser's  Mag.  XLI. 
654  There  is  certainly  some  sesquipedality  in  the  word. 
1855  Ibid.  LI.  63  A  most  wonderful  topknotted  cock  with  a 
sc^quipedality  of  wattle. 

Sesquiplicate  (seskwi-plikA),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
sesquiplicatuS)  f.  SESQUI-  +plicdtus  folded,  PLICATE, 
to  express  the  meaning  *  subduplicate  of  the  tripli- 
cate*. (L.  sesquiplex  =  taken  once  and  a  half.)] 
Bearing  or  involving  the  ratio  of  the  square  rools 
of  the  cubes  of  the  terms  of  a  certain  ratio. 

Thus,  a  is  to  a'  in  the  sesquiduplicate  ratio  of  b  to  V.  when 
a  :  a' ::  */&  :  *Jb'*. 

1714  UEKHAM  Astrol.  Theol.  (1769)  22  Their  motions 
round  the  Sun,  are  in  sesquiplicate  proportion  to  their  dis- 
tances from  him.  1728  tr.  Newton* $  Syst.  World  12  The 
periodic  times  of  the  satellits  of  Jupiter  are,  one  to  another, 
in  the  sesquiplicate  proijortion  of  their  distances  from  the 
center  of  this  planet.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  309/2  Sesqui- 
plicateratioofAto  1>.  1873  PROCTOR  Expanse  of  Heaven  108. 

II  Sesquitertia  (seskwiiaufa).  Mus.  [L.,  fern. 
(sc.  ratio}  of  MY9V&rfZ*I,f.SK&Qtn-  +  tertius  third.] 
Denoting  a  ratio  of  ij  to  i,  i.e.  4  to  3;  chiefly 
Alus.  denoting  (i)  an  interval  having  this  ratio, 
viz.  the  perfect  fourth,  (ii)  a  rhythm  of  three  notes 
against  four. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  33  Sesquitercia  is  when  foure 
notes  are  sung  to  three  of  the  same  kinde.  1650  BULWER 
Anthropomet.  149  Wherefore  the  latitude  of  the  Face  com- 
pared with  the  longitude,  .should  be  in  a  sesquitertia  pro- 
portion. 1776  HAWKINS  Hist.  Mns.  I.  64  GB  issesquitertia 
to  DB.  Ibid.  68  The  number  256,  sesquitertia  of  192.  1801 
BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  1883  ROCKSTRO  in  Grmvs  Did.  Mus. 
s.  v.  Sesqui. 

Sesquitertial  (seskwito'jjal),  a.  ?  Obs.  [f. 
prec.  +-AL.]  Expressing  a  ratio  of  4  :  3.  Cf.  prec. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch* s  Mor.  1358  The  proportion  of  the 
Musicke  or  Symphonic  Diatessaron,  is  Epitritos  or  Sesqui- 
tertiall,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  and  a  third  part  over.  1658 
ROWLAND  tr.  Moufcfs  Thcat.  Ins.  n.  xiii.  1066  These  legs 
also  are  made  in  a  sesquiteriiall  proportion,  a  1696  SCAR- 
UUKGII  Euclid  (1705)  180  As  40  to  12  is  3^  or  3$,  Triple 
Scsquilertial. 

b.  transf.   (See  quot.) 

1806  TURTON  tr.  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  VII.  Expl.  Terms, 
Scsqiiitertial,  occupying  the  fourth  pail. 

Sesquitertiaii  (seskwitoujan),  a.  ?  Obs. 
[Formed  as  prec.  +  -AN.]  -SBSQUITBBTIAL. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch* s  Mor.  Explan.  Words,  Sesqui- 
tertian^  a  proportion,  whereby  is  understood  as  much  as 
comprehendeth  the  whole,  and  one  third  part,  as  12.  tog. 
1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyru$\\\.  58  The  legs  of  Spiders 
are  made  after  a  sesquitertian  proportion.  1698  Phil. 
Trans.  XX.  81  We  assign  to  a  Fifili..the  Sesqui-alter  Pro- 
portion. .And,  to  a  Fourth,  .the  Sesquitertian.  1760  STILES 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  717  If  the  interval  diatessaion,  or  ses- 


SESQUITEBTIANAL. 

quitertian  ratio,  should  be  assigned  for  the  limitation  of 
the  extreme  tones.  1774  J.  DUNCOMUE  Ne~.u  Arithm.  Diet. 

So  t  SesquiteTtianal  a.   Ots. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcclm.  I,  Sesi/uitertiaiial  Proportion, 
is  when  any.  .Quantity  contains  another  once  and  one  third. 

Sesquitertious  (seskwitS'jJas),  a.  lint. 
[Formed  as  prec.  T  -ous.]  (See  quot.  and  cf.  SES- 
QUrALTEKOUS.) 

1826  KniuY  &  Sp.  Entonul.  xlvi.  IV.  290  Sesquitertious 
Fascia  (Fascia  sesqttittrtia).  When  both  wings  are  traversed 
by_  a  continued  band,  and  more  than  half  of  either  the 
primary  or  secondary  by  another  ;  or,  when  a  wing  or 
elytrum  contains  a  band  and  the  third  of  a  band. 

Sess,  ib.1  Also  7  sesse.  [Aphetic  f.  ASSESS 
si'.  :  see  CESS  s6.1] 

1.  An  assessment,  impost.  Now  only  dial,  and  in 
Ireland,  a  local  rate;  =CESS  sbJ-  I  a  (which  is 
more  usual). 

1580  [see  CESS  sb.  i  a].  1673  Acct.  Bk.  W.  Wray  in 
Antiquary  XXXII.  119  Paid  to  Richerd  Bell  for  the  sesse, 
8(/.  1708  Lond.  Gas.  No.  4442/4  They  intend  to  make  Sale 
of  the  Lands  of  such  Persons..,  who  refuse  to  pay  the 
Sesses  laid  upon  them.  1840  BARHA.M  Ingol.  Lt-g.  Ser.  n. 
Raw  in  Omnibus,  There's  the  rent,  and  the  rates,  and  the 
sesses,  and  taxes. 

t2.  Ireland.   =CESS  j£.l  2.  Obs. 

1571  CAMPION  Hist.  fret.  n.  x.  (1633)  126  The  abuses 
whereof  with  sesse  and  Souldiours,  doe  so  impoueribh  and 
alienate  the  needie  Farmers  from  us.  1586  [see  ASSKSS  si:]. 
i6ia  [see  CESS  sb.  z].  ai66i  FUL.LKR  Worthies^  Kt'ttt(i662) 
n.  75  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  .established  the  Composition  of  the 
Pale,  in  lieu  of  Purveyance  and  Sesse  of  Souldiers. 

SeSS  (ses),  sb.l  Soap-niannf.  [Origin  obscure.] 
Each  of  the  sections  composing  the  frame  or  mould 
into  which  the  soap  is  thrown  to  cool  and  solidify 
after  the  process  of  fatting  (see  FITTING  vbl.  sb.  4). 

1854  Tomlinsons  Cycl.  Useful  Arts  (1867)  II.  539/1  Tim 
semi-fluid  mass  is  ladled  out  from  the  precipitated  Icy  into 
rectangular  frames,  or  sesses,  as  they  are  called  in  Liverpool. 

t  SeSS,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  ses,  sese,  6  seasse, 
seise,  6-7  sease,  seaze,  sesse,  7  seize.  [Aphetic 
f.  ASSESS  v.  ;  see  CESS  t/.l 

For  the  variation  in  the  length  of  the  vowel,  cf.  CEASE  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  assess  or  determine  officially  the 
amount  of  (a  tax,  contribution,  wages,  or  prices)  ; 


1467  in  Eng.Ciilds(\^i^  382  That  the  price  of  ale  be  sessed 
al  euery  lawday  by  the  gret  enquest.  1484  Coventry  Lcct 
Bk.  519  Wheruppon  they  were  commytte  to  warde,  and  their 
flyn  sessed  be  j)e  seid  Maire..at  xx  li.  1533-4  ""^  25 
lien.  /'///,  c.  8  The  saide  mairc  and  the  aldermen  male 
haue  power.  .to  sesse  fines  by  their  discreasions.  1563 
GOLDING  Cxsar  v.  108  1),  When  the  hostages  were  brought 
in  by  the  day  limitted,  he  appointed  dayesmen  betwene  the 
Cities  to  consyder  of  the  matter  in  variance,  and  to  sesse  the 
penalty.  i6zo  J.  WILKINSON  Coroners  fy  Sherifcs  60  The 
Coroners  ought  to  be  there  to  sesse  the  wages.  1640  Arck* 
dcaconry  ^  of  Essex  Mitt.  (MS.)  1638-40,  195  Not  paying 
ii"  vi'1  which  he  was  seast  for  bread  and  wyne  and  diverse 
other  necessary  expences.  1656  EARL  MOSM.  tr.  Boccalinis 
Advts.fr.  Parnass.  it.  l.xxxii.  365  Those  [taxes]  which  were 
at  first  sensed  but  for  a  limited  time. 

2.  To  impose  (a  tax,  fine,  etc.)  upon  a  person  or 
community;   =>CESS  vl  2. 

1465  fusion  Lett.  II.  199  There  putte  into  the  Kynges 
pryson  by  cawse  of  the  fyn  which  was  sessed  upon  the  for- 
said  John  Smyth,  John  Hopton,  and  me.  1551  in  W.  H. 
Turner  Select.  Kec,  Oxford  (1880)  207  Suche  taxe  and 
tallengc  as  shall  be  uppon  hym  taxed  and  sessyd.  1561  in 
Kec.  Cfurnarvon^  (1838)  298  That  you  giue  likewise  in 
chaidge  to  the  said  Jury  to  taske  and  sease  such  severallc 
fines  vppon  the  several!  offenders.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac. 
HU>.  \,  i.  16  Any  person,  upon  whom  any  such  Fines  shalbe 
so  su;isud.  1764  (see  CESS  z:1  ij. 

3.  To  fix  the  amount  of  payment  due  from  (a 
person,  a  community,  a  property)  ;  to  impose  a  tax 
upon,  tax:  const,  a/,  toy  unto\  also  with  indirect 
question  as  second  object.     =CES3  z/.1  4. 

1475  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  139/2  Henry  Bodrugan..  sessed 
the  people  of  the  said  Shire  to  grete  notable  sommes.  c  1488 
riumpton,  Corr.  (Camden)  61  As  for  our  land,  we  pay  our 
dyniL-s  therfore,  and  trust  in  you  that  ye  will  not  ses  none 
thereof,  wherby  we  should  have  cause  to  make  further  labor  j 
for  it  is  not  the  Kyngs  myiid  to  ses  no  dymeable  land. 
1530  I'ALSGR.  710/1,  I  sesse,  as  a  kynges  officers  do  a  kynges 
subjectes  what  they  shall  paye,  j<t  taille.  1542  in  W.  'H. 
Turner  Select*  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  166,  ij  persons  shalbc 
chosen  to  sesse  and  tax..  the  inhabytaunts.  111548  HALL 
C/iron.,  Haii.  IVt  29  For  which  cause  the  Kyng.  .sea&svd 
and  fined  her  at  a  great  some  of  money.  1577  H  ANMER  A  nc. 

:\  <.-/.  /list.,  Socrates  in.  xi.  306  So  that  euery  one  rateably  was 


for  being  sess'J  at  eightcene  pence,  For  the  waterworke.  161  L 
Si'i.n»/7ii/.G/.  Brit.  vi.  ix.  49  Cajsar.  .seized  them  at  forty 
hostages,  with  sufficiency  of  grainc  for  his  whole  army.  1643 
li.\KKKtVmw.,  /f  V//./,32  Likewise  he  Sessed  all  lii^hops  and 
Abbotts  what  number  of  souldiers  they  should  tmde.  1643 
PKVNNF,  5*9*  Powtr  Part.  A  pp.  26  The  Clergy  and  Lords 
then  refusing  to  pay  any  more  then  they  were  first  sesstd 
unto.  1698  FKYEK  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  166  Causing  his 
(.'"in  to  be  stamped  with  his  Master's  Inscription,  his  Sub- 
jects Mulcted  and  Sessed  by  his  Impositions. 

SeSS,  int.  Ols.  exc.  dial,  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 
Also  7  ses.  A  call  to  a  dog  when  giving  him  food. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Dtt  Surtax  u.  iv,  iv.  Decay  216  Ses,  ses, 
litre  Dogs. 

Sess,  variant  of  CES3  sb.& 

1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster  \\vi\\t  Dad  sess  to  the  women, 
tn«:  idle  shoulderin'  craythurs. 

Sesame,  obs.  forms  of  CEASE  v. 
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tSe-ssa,  int.  Ots.     [perh.  var.  of  SA-SA,  or 

possibly  a.  F.  cesscz  '  cease  ! ' 

It  is  not  certain  that  modern  editors  are  right  in  inserting 
the  form  scssa  in  all  the  passages  ;  the  word  may  not  be  the 
same  in  the  three  places.] 

Aii  exclamation  of  uncertain  meaning. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Mr.  Induct,  i.  6  Looke  in  the  Chroni- 
cles, we  came  in  with  Richard  Conqueror  :  therefore  1'ancas 
taua&ris,  I_et  the  world  slide  :  Sessa.  1605  —  Lear  in.  iv. 
104  Dolphin  my  Boy,  Boy  Sesey  \Qi  caese  ;  Q-z  cease  ; 
t?3  ceas;  Jtalaat  sessa!]:  let  him  trot  by.  ll'itt.  in. 
vi.  77  Dogs  leapt  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled.  Do,  dc,  do, 
<-!•:  :  sese  [Afatotu  Sessa  !] :  Come,  march  to  Wakes  and 
Fay  res. 

tSeSSC1.  Ol>s.  rai-c-1.  [a.  F.  seise,  a.  Arab. 
sAiisA:  see  SASH  sl>. i ]  —  SASH  ji.l 

1718  OZELL  tr.  Tonrntforfs  Voy.  II.  356  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  White  besse  [orig.  la  icsse  tlanclic]  of  their 
turbants. 

t  Sesse  -.  Ol>s.  Aphetic  form  of  dissessc, 
DECEASE  sl>. ;  —  CEsas6.- 

1417-8  K.  E.  H'ills  (tS82)  39/3  Also  it  ys  mywyll  bat.. all 
pat  sche  schele  haue,  after  be  sesse  of  her,  bat  it  be  sold. 

Sesse,  obs.  form  of  CEASE  sl>, 

c  1330  R.  BRUN.NIS  Ckroii.  Woes  (Rolls)  15893  pen  com  be 
fulk  wypouten  sesse  Aboute  Brian  for  to  pres=e. 

Sessile  (se-soil,  se'sil),  a.  [a.  L.  scssilis  Mttin:; 
do'.vn,  dwarfed,  stunted,  f.  sess-,  ppl.  stem  of  sed- 
cre  to  sit  :  see  -ILE.] 

1.  Having  no  footstalk,  a.  Bot.  Of  leaves,  fruits, 
(lowers,  or  other  organs  :  Immediately  attached  by 
the  base ;  not  having  a  peduncle,  pedicel,  or  the 
like.  Hence  of  a  species  or  variety  (e.g.  of  oak) 
bearing  sessile  fruits  :  opposed  \Q  pedniuiilaUd. 

'753  C  kaintcrs'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Leaf,  Sessile  Leaf,  one 
\vhich  rises  immediately  from  the  stalk  without  any  pedicle. 
1756  rhil.  Trans.  XL1X.  835  The  leaves,  .[are]  generally 
quite  sessile,  or  close  to  the  stalk.  ijSs.MAiiiYN  Koiusctiu's 
Hat.  vi.  (1794)  70  In  the  whole  compound  class  the  seed  is 
always  sessile,  that  is,  it  bears  immediately  upon  the  re- 
ceptacle without  any  intermediate  pedicle.  i86iS.  THOM- 
SON ll'ila  Fl.  i.  (ed.  4)  71  Seed-vessel  of  common  Poppy, 
bh  jwiu-  the  rayed  stigma,  .placed  close  down,  or  scsMt 
upon  the  ovary.  1873  Lycll's  J'riuc.  Ceol.  II.  in.  xliv. 
507  Prostrate  trunks  of  the  Sessile  Variety  of  the  Common 
oak  occur.  1879  A.  GRAY  Struct.  Hot.  vi.  §  6.  251  The  tila- 
ment,  being  only  a  stalk  or  support,  may  be  very  short  or 
wholly  wanting;  the  anther  is  then  sessile.  1881  VINKS 
Sachs'  Bot.  565  In  Piperacea:  however  the  stigma,  which  is 
sessile  on  the  apex  of  the  ovary,  is  often  placed  obliquely  or 
divided  into  several  lobes. 

b.  Zool.  Of  limbs  or  organs  :  Immediately  in 
contact  with  the  structure  to  which  they  arc 
attached  ;  having  no  connecting  neck  or  footstalk. 
Also  of  certain  animals. 

i777PENNANT.Sr/A.?(W/.  IV.6i  The  shell,  .fixed  byastem: 
prsessil.  1834  M'MuxTRlE  Cuvicr's  Anim.  Kiugit.  298 
The  Lacmodipoda  are  the  only  Malacostraca  with  sessile 
eyes.  1840  F.  D.  BKNNKTT  Whaling  Vay.  II.  248  A  sessile 
spur  on  the  heel.  1851  DARWIN  Afonogr.  Cirripcdia  I.  (Ray 
Soc.)  4  The  more  important  valves,  .being  common  to  the 
pedunculated  and  sessile  Cirripcdes.  1870  ROLLESTON  A  aim. 
Life  Introd.  65  The  cerebral  Hemispheres  always  contain  a 
lateral  ventricle,  which  is  prolonged  into  the  interior  of  the 
sessile  olfactory  lobes. 

O.  Path.  Of  morbid  growths,  warts,  etc.  :  Adher- 
ing close  to  the  surface. 

1725  HU.XHAM  mPltil.  Trans.  XXXIII.  380  During  the 
Suppuration,  the  Pox  would  become  very  sessile,  and  lh' 


?.  VIII.  891  The  skin.. in  many  cases  'peppered'  with 
warts,  both  sessile  and  pedunculated. 

2.  Of  certain  animals :    Sedentary,  fixed  to  one 
spot ;  not  ambulatory.     Of  cells :  Immobile. 

1860  WRAXALL  Life  in  Sea  x.  242  They  [Serpulari,-c,  etc.) 
are,  therefore,  nothing  further  than  sessile  nurses,  just  as 
the  Siphonophorai  are  nurses  swimming  about  freely.  1871 
K.  D.  COPE  Orig.  Fittnt  (1887)  193  It  is  now  important  to 
observe  that  great  numbers  of  centrifugal  animals  are 
sedentary  or  sessile;  while  the  longitudinal  are  vagrant, 
moving  from  place  to  place.  1879  G.  ALLEN  Colour-Sense  iii. 
23  Sessile  or  sedentary  animals,  as  a  rule,  do  not  possess 
any  form  of  visual  organ.  1880  E.  R.  LANKLSTER  Degenera- 
tion 39  We  _may  now  proceed  to  look  at  some  sessile  or 
immobile  animals  which  are  not  usually  regarded  as  de- 
generate. 1904  Brit.  MeJ.  Jrnl.  10  Sept.  586/1  Certain 
cells  which  are  normally  fixed  or  sessile  cells. 

3.  Comb.,    as    sessile-eyeJ,    -Jioivered,    -fruited, 
-leirved  adjs. 

1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Max.  Nat.  Hist.  294  'Sessile-eyed 
Crustaceans  (Edriophthalmala).  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Harden- 
ing  xix.  (1813)  372  Herb-true-love,  nodding,  and  "sessile 
flowered.  184$  KEIC.IITLEV  A'atet  Virg.  Flora  391  The 
Quercus  sessilijlora,  or  'sessile-fruited  oak.  i8aa  Hortus 
AnglUus  II.  356  'Scssile-leavcd  Eupatorium. 

Se  ssiliflore,  a.  Hot.  rare~^.  [ad.  mod.L. 
scisilijiorus  (f.  L.  sessili-s  SKSSII.E  a.  +Jlor-,  Jlos 
llower).]  Sessile-flowered :  specific  name  of  a  kind 
of  oak. 

1841  J.  B.  FRASER  Mesopot.  ft  Assyria,  xv.  354  Quercus 
sessiliflora.  .Sessiliflore  oak. 

t  Se  ssing,  vbl.  s6.  Obs.  [f.  SESS  v.  +  -INC  i.] 
=  ASSESSING. 

1481  Coventry  Lett  Bk.  480  Thisconcideracion  to  be  taken 
in  their  sessyng,  that  such  persones  as  ware  ouercharged  in 
theire  wardes  at  be  vij  li.  etc.  aforeseid  to  be  cased  nowe. 
a  1500  Cliroii.  Lm,ion  (KingsCord  1905)  186  This  yere  was  a 
greate  Sessyng  of  all  lordcs  lamles  thrugh  England.  1513 
in  W.  II.  Turner  Setter.  A'.v.  <J*fimt(}M»)  n  Yc  sesbeuig 


to  a  play.     1695  J. 
The  antientest 


SESSION. 

of  ye  subsidy.  1581-3  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  316  Item, 
paid  for  brede,  drink  and  ffire  at  be  Newe  ses.sing  of  |>e 
clarkes  bill.  1530  PALSGR.  269/2  Sessyng  that  a  prince 
settethinacouiurey,  imposition,  i6izDAViF.s  Why  Ireland 
177  Irish  exactions,  .namely.. Sessings  of  the  Kerne,  of  his 
family,  ..of  IMS  Horses,,  .and  the  like.  1622  MAUDE  tr. 
A  lemon's  Guzman  d  Alf,  n.  107  There  was  a  cettaine 
sessing  to  be  set  in  a  ratable  proportion,  vpon  the  Townc- 
dwellers.. for  some  publike  peece  of  worke. 

attrib.  1610  Hoi. i, AND  Cttaiiicns  Brit.  r.  153  Angliee  com- 
meniarios  Censuales,  that  is,  The  Taxe  register,  or  Sessing 
booke  of  England. 

Session  (se-Jon),  sb.  Forms  :  4-6  sessioun, 
5  cessiowu,  sessyone,  5  ccssione,  5-6  cession, 
sessyon,  6  cessioun,  cocion,  cessyon.  [a.  F.  ses- 
sion (=  Sp.  scsion,  \*g.  scsscio,  It.  sessions},  ad.  L. 
sesswtiem  (scssto},  n.  of  action  f.  sedere  to  sit.] 

1.  The  action  or  nn  act  of  sitting  ;  the  state  or 
posture  of  being  seated  ;  occupation  of  a  scat  in  an 
assembly  or  the   like;    also  a  manner  of  sitting. 
Now  rare. 

1615  CROOK  E  r>otty  of  Man  996  On  the  foreside  it  is  gibbous 
and  that  is  profitable.. for  Session  and  sitting.  1635  PAOM  i 
Christianogr.  i.  ii.  (1636)  65  To  the  BMiop  whereof  wa-, 
assigned  the  next  place  of  .session  in  counccll  after  the 
UUhop  of  Hieriisalem.  1670  MAU\EI.L  Corr,  Wks.  (GroaartJ 
1 1.  325  1  he  King  has  ever  since  continued  his  Cession  ;mi  .-n  • 
tlienij  and  says  it  is  belter  than  goiir^  to  a  p 
EDWARDS  Author.  O.  ,y  N.  Test,  III.  133  T 
heroes  used  session  not  discumbiture.  1704  Swu-r  Mcch, 
Ope  rat.  Spirit  2^7  The  Art  uf  See-.saw  on  a  lle.tm,  and 
swinging  by  Session  upon  a  Cord.  1859  TENNYSON  yivicn 
603  Vivien  ..  Leapt  from  her  session  on  his  lap.  1859 
K  K.  FACET  Curate  Cituiberwortk  iv,  34  Whether  Mrs. 
Crakanthorpe  had  indulged  herself  during  her  decline  by 
session  or  recumbency  thereon  [sc.  on  a  settee]  there  is,  un- 
fui'lunately,  no  evidence  to  sh<  'U'. 

b.  sptc.  The  '  sitting  '  of  Christ  at  the  riglit  hand 
of  God. 

'  ^557  A';i'-  PAKKFR  /'s.  ex.  Collect,  Where,  by  the  M.->si..n 
of  the  ryghte  hande  of  thy  father,  thou  subduest  thy  enemies,. 
1605  UP,  ANDHKUKS  .Vtv'w.  (1629)  369  His  Passion  and  his 
Session.  1706  SIASHDI-E  l*araphr.  III.  85  This  Ascent,  and 
Session  of  our  Blessed  Master  at  God's  Right  Hand.  1894 
SWI.TE  Apostles"  Creed  yi.  64  Some  of  the  oldest  accounts, 
which  place  the  Session  immediately  after  the  Resurrection, 
f  C.  A  place  for  sitting.  Obs.  rartr~l. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Citron.  Troy  \\.  1003  And  al  abouc,  rcysed 
was  a  se, . .  pat  call  id  was.  .Of  |  e  icgne  be  sete  rnoste  royal.. . 
And  se&sions  wer  made  on  euery  ayde,  Only  be  static  by 
ordre  to  deuyde. 

2.  The  sitting  together  of  a  number  of  pt-rM.ms 
(esp.  of  a  court,  a  legislative,  administrative,  or 
deliberative  body)  for  conference  or  the  transaction 
of  business.    Also  (now  somewhat  rarely),  a  single 
continuous  sitting  of  persons  assembled  for  con- 
ference or  business. 

1444  Roils  of  Parlt.  V.  122/1  To  eny  Baillif  or  Bailiffs, 
Lieutenauntz,  Depute*  or  eny  othur,  in  her  Sessions  ami 
asscmbleez.  1564  H AWARD  Entrap,  vi.  60  When  Cesar  on 
a  daye  wyth  the  rcste  of  the  Senate,  were  at  theyr  sessyon 
in  the  councell  house.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Ckron.  I.  121/1 
The  archbishop  of  Canturbuiie  kept  a  synod  at  Herford, 
the  first  session  whereof  Iwgan  the  24  of  September.  1612 
DRAYTON  foiy-olb.  v.  81  Each  part  most  higlilie  pleas 'd, 
then  vp  the  Session  brake.  1661  Bk.  Com,  Prayer,  A 
Prayer  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  to  be  read 
during  their  Session.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  514  Then 
of  thir  Session  ended  they  bid  cry  With  Trumpets  regal 
sound  the  great  result.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  in.  171  Nor 
herald  sworn  the  session  to  proclaim.  18*7  HALLAM  Com>t. 
Hist.  (1876)  III.  x  iii.  i  The  frequent  session  of  parliament  . 
furnished  a  security  against  illegal  taxation.  1837  CAHLM.E 
Fr.  Rev.  \.  in.  iii,  Already  his  Majesty. .had  held  session 
of  Notables.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Anier.  Ind.  Iviii.  II.  240 
For  the  sessions  of  these  dignitaries  each  tribe  ha^..a 
Government  or  council-house.  1869  Hi  XLLY  in  Set.  Opin. 
21  Apr.  464/1  The  British  geologists. .  here  in  solemn  annual 
session  assembled.  1890  P.  H.  HI/STER  After  Exile  \\.  ii. 
33  They  proposed  further  that  this  court  should  not  con  tine 
its  sessions  to  Jerusalem,  but  should  go  on  circuit. 

b.  transf.  andy^f. 

1594  J.  DicKENsoN  Arisbas  (1878)  sy  Being  in  these  duntpes 
he  held  a  session  in  his  thoughtes.  1855  TENNYSON  Brook 
127  His  pigeons,  who  in  session  on  their  roofs  Approved  him. 

c.  //.  with  sing,  sense  and  construction,    rare 
(cf.  3  c). 

1613  llzvwooDSihvr  Age  K  40,  Let'sbreake  this  Sessions 
vp,  I  am  dull.  1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  I.  vi.  86  Is  it  nor 
comfortable  to  have  our  sessions  here  for  once,  and  to  be 
looking  out  on  a  good  solid  English  wet  day  ? 

t  d.   A  number  of  persons  sitting  in  conference. 

1615  CHAPMAN  OJyu.  ll.  40  The  old  man . .  weeping,  thus 
bespake  the  Session,     a  1656  USSHKR  Ann.  VI.  (1658)  468 
lloth  parties  appeared  to  Ptolemei  Philometor,  and  a  Session 
of  his  friends,  for  the  hearing  and  decision  of  the  Cause. 
e.  =  SKANCK.   rare. 

1858  HAWTHORNE  fr.  4  It.  NoteMs.  (1871)  II.  14 
BfOwning  and  his  wife  had  both  been  present  at  a  spiritual 
session  held  by  Mr.  Hume. 

3.  A  continuous  scries  of  sittings  or  meetings  of 
a  court,  a  legislative,  administrative,  or  deliberative 
body,  held  daily  or  at  short  intervals;  the  period 
or  term  during  which  the  sittings  continue  to  be 
held  ;  opposed  to  recta  or  vacation. 

1553  in  liurnet  Hist.  K,-/.,  Rec.  11.  i.  Ivi.  (1681)  235  The 
said  Lord  President  and  Council  shall  keep  four  general 
Sittings  or  Sessions  in  the  Year,  every  of  them  to  continue 
by  the  space  of  one  whole  Month.  1871  FREEMAN  fforni. 
CoH'/.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  130  It  was  in  this  Christmas  session 
of  the  Witan  that  the  vacancy  would  regularly  be  tilled. 
1885  Act  48  &  49  Viet.  c.  60  §  4  A  session  of  tha  Coiuiul 
shall  be  held  once  at  least  in  cveiy  two  years. 


SESSION. 

b.  spec-  In  English  parliamentary  use,  applied 
lo  the  period  between  the  opening  of  Parliament 
and  its  prorogation. 

The  term  autumn  session  (instead  of  'autumn  sitting  ')  is 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  exceptional  resumption  of 
the  sittings  of  the  Houses,  after  an  adjournment,  in  what  is 
normally  the  autumn  recess  ;  but  this  use  is  condemned  by 
parliamentary  authorities  as  incorrect. 

31577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Commw.  Eng.u.  iii.  (1589)54  The 
last  day  of  that  parliament  or  session  the  Prince  commeth 
in  person  in  his  Parliament  robes.  1676  LADY  CHAWORTH 
in  i2//i  Rep.  Hist.  JlfSS.  Comin.  App.  v.  34  Parliament . . 
some  says  will  be  dissolved  of  course  by  reason  of  three 
sessions  past  without  any  bill  passing.  1683  Kefr.  Advan- 
tages Manuf.  Woollen-cloath  i  The  zoth  Act  of  the  third 
Sess.  of  the  same  Parl.  1711-1*  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella 
21  Mar.,  I  doubt  the  session  will  not  be  over  till  the  end  of 
April,  a  1831  MACKINTOSH  Hist.  Xai.  Wks.  1846  II.  43  At 
the  opening  of  the  Session,  that  House  had  contented  them- 


nly  W 
•f-  c.  pL  with  sing,  sense  and  construction.    Obs. 

1642  CHAS.  I  Message  to  Both  //fl.  28  Apr,  5  Other  Rills 
passed  this  Sessions."  1701  Maryland  Laws  v.  (1723)  16 
Within  Six  Months  from  the  End  of  this  Sessions  of  As- 
sembly. 1732  W.  PULTENEV  in  G.  Colmarfs  Posth.  Lett. 
(1820)  38  This  day  is  to  conclude  a  very  tedious  Sessions  of 
Parl'  1780  M.  MAHAS  Thelyf-htkora  II.  59,  I  much  doubt, 
whether  every  sessions  of  Parliament,  for  some  years  past, 
has  not  afforded  melancholy  proofs  [etc.]. 

d.  In  Scotland  and  the  U.S.,  and  in  some  of  the 
newer  universities  and  colleges  in  England,  the 
portion  of  the  year  during  which  instruction  is  given. 

Summer  session,  in  recent  Sc.  use,  a  period  of  instruction 
during  the  summer,  additional  to  the  old  winter  session. 

*775  JOHNSON  West.  Isl.  12  A  [St.  Andrews']  student  of 
the  highest  class  may  keep  his  annual  session, ..which 
lasts  about  seven  months,  for  about  fifteen  pounds.  1807 
GKIERSON  Ddin.  St.  A  ndrews  108  The  session  of  this  college 
lasts  only  about  four  months,  ..and  the  complete  course  of 
a  student's  attendance  is,  at  the  shortest,  four  sessions.  1851 
Cat  nl.  Univ.  Virginia  15  (Hall  College  Words)  The  session 
commences  on  the  ist  of  October,  and  continues  without 
interruption  until  the  2gth  of  June.  1861  Temple  Bar  Mag. 
III.  515  The  medical  session  [at  Edinburgh]  began  on  the 
ist  November.  1880  (title)  The  Mason  Science  College. 
Calendar  for  the  Session  1880-81.  1891  Edin.  Univ.  Cal. 
30  A  Summer  Session  (ist  May  to  ist  October). 

4.  A  judicial  sitting,  f  a.  gen.  A  sitting  of  a 
judge  or  judges  to  determine  causes  ;  a  judicial 
trial  or  investigation,  sing,  and  collect,  pi.  (often 
const,  as  sing?),  Obs.  (exc.  arch,  as  contextual  use 
of  sense  I  or  2). 

14..  Customs  of  Malton  in  Surtefs  Misc.  (1800)  60  J>e 
sayd  Hurgoyeschall  answere..in  all  sessyons  and  inqwyres. 
1548  CKANMER  Catech.  58  He  that  sayeth  to  his  brother 
Kacha..is  worthye  the  sessyons.  1557  ':1  Select  Pleas 
Admiralty  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  33  At  the  Sessyons  of  the 
same  courte  which  should  be  holden  the  .xiijth  ilaye  of 
Decembre  then  next  folloinge.  1585  FLEETWOOD  in  Ellis 
Orig.Lctt.  Sen  i.  II.  2o6UpponThursdaye  taste,  .we  kepte 
a  Sessions  of  Inquyrie  in  London  in  the  forenone,  and  in  the 
afternone  we  kepte  the  lyke  att  Fynsburie  for  Middlesex, 
in  which  two  scverall  Sessionses  all  such  as  were  to  be 
arrayegned  for  felonye  at  the  Gaole  deliverye  were  indyted. 
1604  DEKKER  Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873  II.  159  Car.  Araigne 
the  poore  Whore.  Ast.  He  not  misse  that  Sessions.  x6ix 
SHAKS.  H7int.  T.  ii.  iii.  202  Summon  a  Session,  that  we 
may  arraigne  Our  most  disloyall  Lady.  1691  COSSET  Pract. 
Spir.  Crts.  (1700)  3  The  first  general  Sessions  held  in  the 
Court  of  the  Arches.,  was  kept.,  the  next  day  (if  no  Holy- 
clay  i  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Faith  the  Virgin. 

trans/,  and  /iff.  1591  H.  SMITH  Lords  Supper  ii.  30  This 
is  the  priuate  araignement  or  close  Sessions,  when^Con- 
science  sits  in  her  chaire  to  examine,  and  accuse,  and  iudge 
and  condemne  her  selfe.  ci6oo  SHAKS.  Satin,  xxx.  i.  1630 
UP.  HALL  Occas.  Aledit.  Ixxxix.  (1633)  225  To  hold  a  privy 
Sessions,  upon  my  Soule,  and  actions.  1645  MILTON 
Te track.  Wks.  1851  IV.  194  The  hard  hearts  of  others  un- 
chastisable  in  those  judicial  Courts,  were  so  remitted  there, 
as  bound  over  to  the  higher  Session  of  Conscience.  1659 
W.  BROUGH  Sacr.  Princ.  190  Those  particular  sessions  on 
my  self,  prevent  His  generall  assizes.  1879  CHR.  KOSSETTI 
Seek  fy  Find  22  Daniel.. beheld  the  Session  of  the  Ancient 
of  Days,  beheld  the  Judgment  set  and  the  Books  opened. 

b.  Sessions  of  the  peace  (in  ordinary  language 
simply  sessions)  :  the  periodical  sittings  of  justices 
of  the  peace  (or,  in  some  instances,  of  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  or  a  recorder).  Often  const,  as  sing. 

In  England  the  sessions  of  the  peace  are  of  the  following 
kinds:  petty  sessions,  a  court  held  by  two  or  more  justices 
or  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  exercising  summary  jurisdiction 
in  minor  offences  within  a  particular  district  (a  'petty 
sessional  division ') ;  special  sessions^  a  periodical  meeting 
of  the  justices  of  a  division  prescribed  by  statute  for  the 
transaction  of  some  particular  kind  of  business  (under  this 
head  are  included  brewster  or  licensing  sessions,  for  the 
hearing  of  applications  for  licences  to  sell  alcoholic  drinks) ; 
general  or  quarter  sessions,  a  court  held  four  times  a  year 
(in  a  county,  riding,  etc.  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
in  certain  boroughs  by  the  recorder),  having  a  limited 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  and  certain  administrative 
functions.  (The  sessions,  without  qualification,  usually 
denotes  the  quarter  sessions.)  Quarter  sessions  are  also 
held  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  certain  British  colonies 
the  English  system  of  sessions  of  the  peace  formerly  existed, 
and  was  for  a  time  retained  in  some  of  the  United  States. 

r  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  355  At  sessiouns  ther  was  he  lord 
and  sire.  1453  Rolls,  of  Par  It.  V.  267/2  The  Justicez  of 
the  peax  in  theire  Sessions  of  peax.  1477  lbid.\\.  173/2 
Diverse  of  the  Kyng's  Justices  of  the  peas,  .sittyng  in  the 

Kyng's  generall  Cessions  of  pease  in  the  same  Counte.  1548 
in  J.  H.  Glover  Kingsthorpiana  (1883!  108  One  Gregorye 
Cosbye..was  indyted  at  a  cessyons  holden  at  North"  for 
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huntyng  of  the  hare  in  the  feld  of  Pysford.  1556  Chron. 
Grey  Friars  (Camden)  34  A  prisoner  brake  from  the  halle 
at  Newgate  whan  the  cecions  was  done.  1673  SIR  W. 
TEMPLE  Ess.  Ad-u.  Trade  Irel.  Misc.  i.  (1680)  n6  Some- 
times one  share  of  that  Money  is  paid  to  a  single  pretender 
at  the  Sizes,  or  Sessions.  1699  Plea.  agst.  Extr.  Price  cf 
Corn  23  Our  Country  Alehouse-making  Justices  at  their 
Petty-Sessions,  Quarter,  and  General  Sessions.  I'^Gcnti. 
Mag.  XXIV.  461  The  Brewster-Sessions  at  Bray  m  North- 
ungria.  1844  I,D.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xix.  (1862)  315  The 
Magistrates,  when  acting  singly  or  in  small  numbers  at  petty 
sessions.  1859  DICKENS  T.  'J'wo  Cities  if.  v,  A  favourite  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  eke  at  the  Sessions. 
rarely  in  sing,  1442  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  43/1  Ones  a  yere 


of  the  Peace.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  \.  vi.  21  Pvg. 
How?  longer  here  a  moneth?  Ing.  Yes,  boy,  till  the  Session. 
ci7io  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  160  Appleby..is  the 
shire  town  where  the  session  and  assizes  are  held.  1844 
Act  7  4-  8  Viet.  c.  101  §  2  Such  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall 
thereupon  issue  bis  Summons  to  the  Person ..  to  appear  at  a 
Petty  Session. 

•f*  o.  Petty  or  statute  sessions  :  see  quots.  (cf. 
petty  sessions  in  b).  Obs. 

1562-3  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  4  §  40  That  it  shalbe  laufull  to  the 
Highe  Constables  of  Hundredes  in  eveiy  Shire,  to  holde 
kepe  and  contynue  Petie  Sessions,  otherwise  called  Statute 
Sessions.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  247  Petit  Sessions  or 
statute  Sessions  are  held  by  the  high  Constables  of  every 
Hundred  for  the  placing  of  servants.  1787  W.H.  MARSHALL 
Ritr.  Econ.  Norfolk  (1795)  I.  40  The  High  Constable  of  the 
Hundred  in  which  a  statute  is  held,  holds  what  is  called  a 
'petty  sessions' ;  at  which  the  hiring  [of  servants]  and  its 
attendant  circumstances  arc,  or  may  be,  registered. 

d.  Great  or  grand  session(s  :  a  court  of  justice 
formerly  held  half-yearly  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
Wales,  presided  over  by  itinerant  judges  forming  a 
distinct  body  from  the  judges  of  assize  in  England. 
Cowt  of  Session  :  a  court  formerly  exercising  for 
the  County  Palatine  of  Chester  a  jurisdiction  more 
or  less  corresponding  to  that  of  the  courts  of  assize 
in  the  rest  of  England.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

Both  these  courts  were  abolished  in  1830  by  the  Act  n 
Geo.  IV  &  i  Will.  IV,  c.  70  §  14.  «  " 

1542-3  A  ct  34  %  35  Hen.  VI II,  c.  26  §  4  There  shalbe  holden 
. .  Sessions  twyse  in  everye  yere  in  everye  of  the  saide  Shyres 
in.  .Wales  :.  .the  whiche  Sessions  shall  be  called  the  Kinges 
Create  Sessions  in  Wales.  1707  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4330/4  The 
Grand  Jury,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  others..,  met  to- 
gether at  the  Great  Sessions  holden  for  the  said  County 
[Pembroke].  1730  Act  3  Geo.  //,  c.  25  Preainb.,  Judges  of 
the  Great  Sessions  in  Wales.  Ibid.  §  9  Causes  in  the  Grand 
Sessions  in  any  County  of  Wales.  Ibid.,  At  least  eight 
Days  before  every  Grand  Sessions,  g  14  The  Grand  Session 
in  Wales.  1899  W.  R.  WILLIAMS  (title},  The  history  of  tlie 
Great  Sessions  in  Wales  1542-1830. 

6.  Scots  Law.  a.  Hist*  The  name  given  to   a 
court   of   justice    (often    called    *  the   Session   of 
James  I '),  established  in  1425,  consisting  of  the 
Chancellor  and  other  persons  chosen  by  the  king, 
which  sat  three  timers  in  the  year  to  determine  such 
causes  as  had  previously  been  brought  before  the 
king  and  his  council.     The  judges  of  this  court 
were  called  the  Lords  of  Session,     b.   Court  of 
Session :    the  supreme  civil  tribunal  of  Scotland 
(otherwise  called  the  College  of  Justice  ;   see  COL- 
LEGE  I  c),  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1532,  and  uniting  in  itself  the  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tion which  had  belonged  to  the  Session  of  James  I, 
to  the  Daily  Council  of  James  IV,  and  to  the  Lords 
Auditors  of  Parliament.     The  judges  of  this  court 
are  officially  styled  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  but 
in  ordinary  language  Lords  of  Session.     (Formerly 
the  court  was  often  spoken  of  as  ^  the  Session(s). 

1495  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  242  Item,  gevin  to 
the  Freris  of  Edinburgh  at  the  Kingis  commande  xviij  s.  at 
the  sessyon.  1496  Ibid.  269  Quhen  the  King  raid  to  Sanct 
Jhonistoun  to  the  cessioun.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  ix.  134 
At  Counsale,  Sessioun,  and  at  Parliament.  1503  Lords  of 
Session  [see  COUNCIL  7].  1569  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
I.  665  Gevin  and  pronuncelt  be  the  Lordis  of  Counsale  and 
Sessioun.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Hist.  Scot.  317/2  This  yeere 
[1530)  the  college  court  of  iustice  called  the  sessions  was 
instituted.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  it.  8  The  Colledge 
of  Iustice,  or  as  they  call  it  The  Session.  1652  LAMONT 
Diary  (liannatyne  Club)  37  Lords  of  Session  and  Counsel!. 
1708  J.  CHAMBERLAVNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  \\.\\.  vi.  (1710)  426 
None  shall  be  named . . to  be  ordinary  Lords  of  Session,  but 
such  who  have  been  Advocates  or  principal  Clerks  of  Session 
for  the  Space  of  Five  Years.  1711  Act  10  Anne  c.  13  §  2 
The  Christmas  Vacation  of  the  Session  or  College  of  Justice. 

Q.  Sc.   =  KIRK-SESSION. 

a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Re/,  in.  Wks.  1848  II.  152  That  the 
auld  Sessioun  befor  thair  departure,  nominal  twenty-four 
in  Electioun  for  Elders, ..and  thirty-two  for  Deacounes. 
1672  SIK  G.  MACKENZIE  Pleadings  Pref.  A  iij,  Our  Session 
having  been  at  first  constitute  of  an  equal  number  of  Church- 
men and  Laicks.  1725  in  J.  J.  Vernon  Haivick  (1900)  187 
The  Minister  did  read  to  ye  members  of  ye  Session  a  petition. 
1786  BURNS  Ansiu.  to  Trimming  Epist.  by  Tailor  vii,  \Vi" 
pinch  I  put  a  Sunday's  face  on,  An'  snoov'd  awa1  before  the 
Session.  1846  J.  MACFAKLANE  Late  Secess.  Ch.  Scot.  124 
The  list  of  parishes  vacant,  and  of  sessions  dismembered, 
and  of  churches  thinned,  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

7.  attrib.  and   Comb.t  as  (sense  2)  session-bell', 
(sense  3)  session-time  ;  (sense  4)  sessions-chamber, 
session(s  day\    (sense  6)  session-clerk ,  -clerkship ; 
session(s-book  St.,  a  book  kept  in  each  parish  to 
record  the  proceedings  of  the  kirk-session  ;   aea- 
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sion(a-house,  (a)  a  building  in  which  sessions  are 
held  ;  (b}  Sc,,  a  room  attached  to  a  church  in 
which  the  session  meets ;  f  sessions-paper,  a  list 
of  cases  put  down  for  trial  at  the  sessions. 

1701  Acts  ofScdernnt  (1790)  221  After  the  ringing  of  the 
*Session-beH.  1829  TRAIN  in  Scott  Old  Mort.  Introd., 
His  death  is  not  registered  in  the  *  session  -book  of  any  of 
the  neighbouring  parishes.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer^.  2)  s.v. 
Weldon-Great)  A  handsome  market-house,  and  a  *sesslons- 
chamber  over  it.  1821  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xii.  (1895)  86 
The  schoolmaster  was  likewise  *  session -clerk  and  precentor. 
1795  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XVI.  511  This  and  the  *session- 
clerkship  do  not  belong  to  him  as  schoolmaster.  1537 
LONDON  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  81  In  the  *cession 
dayes  and  other  cowrt  dayes.  1602  HEYWOOD  Worn,  killed 
iv.  Kindn.  (1617)  C  i  b,  This  is  the  Sessions  day.  1599 
L.KWKEHQR  Cent ar tilt's  Co wutw.  Venicei.  22  Euery  holliday 
.  .this  great  councell  is  assembled  into  a  great  and  spacious 
hall,  which  we  will  call  the  *Session  house.  1600  in  Catk. 
Rec^.  Soc.  Publ.  (1908)  V.  389  They  were..bidd  to  putt  on 
their  bootes  and  to  goe  to  the  sessions  house.  1647  Acts  of 
Sedernnt  (1790)  55  All  the  advocates  sail  come  to  the 
Session-hous.  1836  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Scenes  xxv,  The 
right  wing  of  the  prison  [Newgate]  nearest  the  Sessions- 
house,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Pleas.  Lett,  to  Gent.  Wks.  1709 
III.  ii.  16  The  greasy  Fragments  of  a  ^Sessions-Paper.  1728 
GAY  Polly  i.  (1777)  18  Every  monthly  sessions-paper.. was 
a  record  of  his  [a  thief-taker's]  services.  1817  SCOTT  Let.  in  . 
Lockhart  (1837)  IV.  ii.  59  In  the  vacation  I  never  sit  down  ; 
in  the  *session-time  I  seldom  rise  up. 

Session  (se'Jan),  -v.  Sc.  (see  also  E.D.D.).  [f. 
prec.]  trans.  To  bring  before  the  kirk-session. 

1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  'Mosshags  125  Was  there  one  of  us 
..that  had  not  been  sessioned  time  and  again? 

Sessional  (se-J^nal),  a.  [f.  SESSION  sb.  +  -AL.] 
Pertaining  to  a  session  or  sessions,  a.  Belonging 
or  relating  to,  supplied  by,  a  kirk-session. 

1715  in  J.  F,  S.  Gordon  Bk.  Chron.  Keith  (1880)  89  The 
Session,  .thought  fit  to  give  them  a  sessional  admonition  to 
make  conscience  of  ordering  their  affairs  [etc.].  1811  T. 
CHALMKKS  in  Hanna  Mem.  (1849)  I.  218,  I  gave  her  ses- 
sional assistance.  1849  HANNA  Mem.  Chalmers  II.  307 
The  number  of  sessional  poor  (that  is,  of  poor  who  had 
been  on  the  session's  roll  of  one  or  other  of  the  three  parishes 
. .)  was  ninety-eight.  1885  EDGAR  Old  Ch.  Life  Scot.  240 
The  Lord's  table  was  not  to  be  approached  without  a  ses- 
sional pass. 

b.  Pertaining  to  the  session  of  a  law-court.  So 
petty  sessional,  quarter  sessional,  pertaining  to  petty 
sessions,  quarter  sessions. 

1832  Act  2  <$•  3  Will.  IV}  c.  64  §  9  Such  other  places,  .as 
are  locally  situated  within.. the  said  sessional  divisions. 
1837  LOCKHART  Scott  (1839)  VI.  32$  Scott  being  then  on  one 
of  his  short  Sessional  visits  to  Abbotsford.  1846  S.  G.  Os- 
130RNE  Let.  28  May  (1891)  I.  6  The  sitting  on  the  quarter 
sessional  bench.  1883  Fortn.  Rev.  Way  693  To  establish 
petty  sessional  districts. 

C.  Belonging,  relating,  or  restricted  to  a  session 
of  a  House  of  Parliament ;  recurring  every  session. 

1834  A.  W.  FoNBLANQUE  Eng.  under  7  Adminisir.  (1837) 
III.  104  The  sessional  stages.  1839  7Ywcj  7  Sept.  4/1  He  will 
make  a  sessional  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  1844 
MAY  Parlt.  132  Sessional  orders.  At  the  commencement  of 
each  session  both  houses  agree  to  certain  orders  and  resolu- 
tions, which,  from  being  constantly  renewed  from  year  to 
year,  are  evidently  not  intended  to  endure  beyond  the 
existing  session.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Loud,  of  To-day  vii. 
(ed.  3)  8z  The  Sessional  dinners  of  each  House. 

Sessionally  (se'Janali),  adv.     [f.  SESSIONAL  + 

-LY  2.] 

1.  Sc.  By  the  kirk-session. 

*7*5  »n  J.  F.  S.  Gordon  Bk.  Chron.  Keith  (1880)  88  They 
were  sessionally  rebucked,  till  further  guilt,  if  any  be, 
appear,  a  1732  T.  BOSTON  Ace.  My  Life  (1908)  96  The 
precentor  professing  his  sorrow  for  his  offence,  was  re- 
admitted sessionally.  1887  W.  Ross  Pastoral  Work  Cove- 
nant. Times  viii.  168  Some  faults  dealt  with  sessionally 
would  not  be  looked  upon  nowadays  as  sufficiently  grave. 

2.  Every  session. 

1863  Cox  Inst.  Eng.  Govt.  \.  ix.  158  No  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  whole  House  appointed  sessionally  now  sit. 

Sessionary  (se'Janari),^.  rare.  [f. SESSION^. 
+  -AHY.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  session  or  sessions. 

1702  Case  of  Schedule  Stated  86  The  Dies  Statutes,  .is 
ever  the  Next  Sessionary  Day.  1884  Law  Times  LXX VII. 
401/2  If  the  sessionary  courts  were  invested  with  more  dis- 
cretionary power. 

b.  trans/*  During  which  business  is  carried  on. 

1837  C.  LOFFT  Self  formation  II.  188  The  sessionary 
hours  of  the  shopkeepers. 

fSe'Ssioner.  Sc.  06s.  Also  7 -air.  [f.  SES- 
SION sb.  +  -EH.  i.] 

1.  A  member  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

1597  R-  BKUCE  Apol.  in  Wodrow  Life  (1843)  169  We  take 
us  not  to  his  Majesty,  neither  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland ..; 


burgh  induring  the  tyme  of  sessioun.  1641  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  / 
(1814)  V.  403/1  And  in  Lyke  maner  the  sessioners  with  the 
advise  and  approbation  of  the  most  part  of  that  _hous,  w<=h 
i  electiones  made  in  ihe  intervall  shalbe  allowed  or  disallowed. 
rti6$7  SIR  J.  BALPOUR  Ann.  Scot.  Hist.  Wks.  1825  II.  129 
That  from  hencefurth  [1626]  no  judge  or  sessioner  should  be 
a  priuey  counsellor. 
2.  A  member  of  a  kirk-session. 
1643  in  Boyd  ZioiCs  Flowers  (1855)  App.  4*/2  Tnat  none 
win  to  the  Sessions  loft  till  the  Sessioners  be  placed,  a  1670 
SPALDING  Tronb.  Chas.  I  (Bannatyne  Club)  1. 173  Ilk  minis- 
ter haveing  ane  ruleing  elder  chosen  out  of  the  worthiest  of 
the  sessioners  of  his  presbiterie.  i68»  J.  FINLAV  in  Cloud  of 
Witnesses  (1778)  193  They . .  now  are  sessioners  to  this  Curate. 
1683  in  Wodrow  Hist.  S»ff.  Ch.  Scot.  (1722)  II.  317  That  the 
Ministcts  give  in  upon  Oath  a  List  of  their  Sessioners. 


SESSIONS. 

Sessions  (sc'Janz),  z>.  slang,  [f.  sessions,  pi. 
of  SESSION  sb.}  trans.  To  commit  (a  person)  to 
the  sessions  for  trial. 

1857  A.  MAYHEW  Paved  with  Gold  in.  vi,  I  am  the  only 
chap  they  could  prove  against.  ..They  could  sessions  me, 
but  Ned  and  Phil  are  safe  enough. 

Sessle,  vt  dial.  Also  sissle.  intr.  To  move 
uneasily,  fidget. 

1695  KENNETT  Par,  Antiq.  Gloss.  s.v.  Cart-Sadelt  In 
Kent  to  sessle  about  is  to  change  seats  very  often.  1865 
GARLAND  Words  W.  Cormv.  in  Jrnl.  Roy.  Inst.  Coniiv. 
Apr.  52  Sisslingi  moving  uneasily  in  sleep. 

t  Se'ssment.  Obs.  Also  6  seas(s)-,  6-7  ses-, 
sesse-,  seaz(e)-,  7  seasse-,  seize-.  [Aphetic  f. 
ASSESSMENT  ;  cf.  CESSMENT.  For  the  variation  of 
quantity  in  the  root-vowel  cf.  SESS  v.}  =  ASSESS- 
MENT in  various  senses.  Also  attrib, 

[1538  in  Norwich  Pageants  (1856)  18  Assembly  at  Black 
Fryers,  19  May,  1538,  elected  Officers;  a  Sesmant  14'. 
Charges,  ig»  V*.  Assembly  at  Guyldhalle,  9  May,  1539, 
elected  Officers;  Assmt,  16"  &1.]  c  1540  Plnmpton  Corr. 
(Camden)  239,  I  marvill  greatly  that  your  said  manor  shold 
be  so  highley  charged.. .  I  could  never  se  no  writing  of  the 
sesment  therof.  1548  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (i88S)  App.  m.  i. 
135  A  precept  direct  yd  to  the  Craftes.  .of  London,  for  pay- 
ment of  their  Sessment  vnto  the  poore.  1576  Act  18  Eliz.  c. 
10  §  5  By  Taxacion  and  Sessemcnt  at  one  Courte  or  Lawe- 
daye.  1598  BARRET  Tkeor.  Warres  n.  i.  26,  I  would  wish 
a  generall  seazement  to  be  made  vpon  euery  parish.  1620- 
ai  Shuttleworthf  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  247  P'd  by  him  for 
sessement  to  kinge  and  churche  there,  vj9  viij1.  1636  FEATI.V 
Clavis  Myst.  xiii.  179  In  other  seizements  you  give  as  you 
are  in  the  King's  books.  1647  in  Poiit.  Ball.  Commtv. 
(Percy  Soc.)  34  The  seazement  for  the  lots  and  subsydyes, 
The  weekly  seazements  for  the  trained  bands.  1666-7  M-\R- 
VEI.L  Corr,  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  208  Our  House  yesterday 
perfected  the  proviso  of  380,000  1.  of  the  Sesment  Bill,  \lbid. 
209  Bill  of  Assessment.) 

Sessone,  -oun,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  SEASON  sb. 

t  SeSSOr.  Obs.  [Aphetic  f.  ASSESSOR.  Cf. 
CESSOR!.]  —  ASSESSOR  in  various  senses. 

1481  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  481  The  names  of  be  sessours  (of 
a  war-levyj.  1496  Rolls  of  Par  It.  VI.  516/1  The  Sessours 
and  Ordrers  in  every  of  the  said  Citees  and  Boroughs.  1527-8 
Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  343  Paid  for  the  drinking  of  the  Ses- 
sours of  the  cferkes  wages.,  vj  d.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch^ 
P.  SEmil.  (1595)  282  They  [sc.  the  Censors]  be  the  sessours 
of  the  people,  and  the  muster  masters.  1642  Ordin.  ff  DecL 
Lds.  $  Comm.  29  Nov.  5  To  nominate  Sessors  for  the  same 
City  and  Borough.  1712-13  SWIFT  Jml.  to  Stella  29  Jan., 
We  also  raised  sixty  guineas  upon  our  own  Society ;  but  I 
made  them  do  it  by  sessors,.  .and  we  fitted  our  tax  to  the 
several  estates. 

Sess- pool,  Sestain,  var.  ff.  CESS-POOL,  SEXTAIN. 

Sest(e,  obs.  ff.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  CEASE. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1017  pe  Sarsyns  fle^e  &  no^t  ne  sest. 
14..  Polit*  Rel.  <5-  Love  Poems  (1903)  137  Of  bi  seruyse  oft 
hafe  I  seste. 

Seste,  obs.  form  of  SIXTH. 

Sester  (se-sta-i).  Now  only  Hist.  Also  4  ces- 
tre,  sesster,  6  cester,  sestur.  [OE.  sester  (also 
seoxter)  and  AF.  sester = OF.  sestier:— L.  scxta- 
Hum  SEXTAR,  SEXTARY. 

Cf.  OS.  soster^  snster,  Du.  sesttr,  sister^  MLG.  sestere, 
OHG.  se/itariand  sextari  (MHG.  schtere  and  sehsteret  G. 
sechtert  sesier).  See  also  SKPTIER.] 

f  1.  A  vessel  for  holding  liquid ;  in  OE.  a  jar, 
pitcher;  in  ME.  ?a  brewing-vat.  Obs. 

ciooo  Aunc  Gloss,  in  Wr.-WiiTcker  122/30  Atttfora,  sester. 
ciooo—  Judges  vii.  16  Gedeon,.het  heora  selcne  ^eniman 
anne  ccmti^ne  sester  o35e  aenne  waeterbuc  to  bam  gewinne 
for3.  c  1341  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  542  In  2  novis 
Sestres  factis  de  novo  pro  bracina,  20^.  1347-8  Ibid.  546  In 
2  Cestris  novis  fact,  et  ferro  ligand.  pro  bracina,  2S.  lod, 

2.  A  liquid  measure  for  beer,  wine,  etc. 

In  OK.  rendering  L.  modinst  cadust  metreta,  andsextarius. 
909  in  Thorpe  Charters  (1865)  158  Twelf  seoxtres  beoras. 
^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  ii.  6  Stxnino  fatto.  .niomende 
syndrije  sestras  tuoeje  tiel  5rea  {Ags.  Gosf,  x\c  wxs  on 
twe^ra  sestra  jemete  o58e  on  breora].  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd. 
III.  92  Twegen  sestres  sapan,  &  tweje  hunies  &  bre  sestres 
ecedes,  &  se  sester  sceal  wejan  twa  pund.  c  1440  Pallad. 
on  I/itsb.  ii.  410  In  half  a  sester  [L.  hcminam]  aged  wyn 
do  shake.  1494  m  Housch.  Ord.  (1790)  113  Then  yee  must 
goe  to  the  servant  of  the  seller,  and  warne  him  to  make 
readie..as  many  sesteres  of  wine  as  yee  thinke  will  serve 
the  people.  15^8  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  696  No  bruer.  .frome- 
hensfurth  shall  sell  eny  ale  within  this  Citie  by  the  Cester 
aboue  ij  s.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Frt  Tongt  Demy  Setter^ 
..halfe  sester. 

b.  t  Sester-penny,  ?  a  charge  made  upon  every 
sester  of  beer  brewed. 

1328  in  Essex  Re*1.  XIII.  203  Every copieholder  that  doeth 
brewe  here  or  ale  to  sell,  shall  paye  yerely  in  the  monelh  of 
harvest  one  penye  called  Cestre-penye. 

3.  A  dry  measure  for  wheat,  etc. 

In  mod.  use  only  Hist,  with  reference  to  O.  E.  Chron.  an. 
1043,  On  t>isum  waes..corn  swa  dyre.-swa  beet  se  sester 
hwa:tes  code  to  .Ix.  pene^a  &  eac  furSor. 

c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  444/4  Mine,  healfsester.  c  1440 
Pallad.  on  Husb.  viii.  148  A  sester  and  a  semycicle  take  Of 
senueyseed.  1707  BP.  FLEETWOOD  Chron.  Prec.f>$  ASester 
or  Sextarius  was  what  we  now  call  a  Quarter,  or  a  Seam, 
containing  8  Bushels.  [1848  PETRIE  tr.  Ags.  Chron.  433.] 

Sesterce  (se-stajs).  PI.  sesterbea  (se-staasiz). 
Also//.  6-7  sestercies,  7  -ties  ;  sing.  7  sestercie. 
[ad.  L.  sestertius  properly  adj.  (sc.  nummus  coin) 
=  that  is  two  and  a  half,  f.  semis  \\a\f +tertius 
third  ;  cf.  SESQUI-.]  A  Roman  coin,  originally 
equivalent  to  2j  asses,  later  to  4  asses ;  the  fourth 
part  of  a  DENAKIUS. 
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//.  1598  GRESF.WEV  Tacitus,  Ann.vi.  iv.  (1622)  127  Putting 
a  hundred  million  sesterces  in  bancke.  1601  B.  JONSON 
Poetaster  m.  iv.  64  What  does  this  gentleman  owe  thee, 
little  Minos?  Mino.  Fourescore  sestertiests\r.  1611  —  Cati- 
line ii.  i,  He,  tame  Crow,.  .would  haue  kept  Both  eyes,  and 
beake  seal  VI  vp,  for  sixe  sesterces.  1614  BURTON  Anat.  Mel. 
IF,  iii.  in.(ed.  2)267  Rings  on  his  fingers  worth  20000  sestercies. 
1702  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  i.Wks.  1766  1  1  1.  10  That  .  .  would 
rather  choose  to  count  out  a  Sum  in  Sesterces,  than  in  pounds 
sterling.  1834  LYTTOS  Pompeii  i.  i,  An  additional  reason 
for  supping  with  him  while  the  sesterces  last.  1882  FARRAR 
Karly  Chr.  5  A  robe  covered  with  pearls  and  emeralds, 
which  had  cost  forty  million  sesterces.  1885  R,  BRIDGES 
Nero  in.  ii,  See,  here  I  give  you  Two  hundred  sesterces. 

sing,  1601  B.  JONSON  /V</dJ/wi  v.viL  9  I'll  sell  'hem  my  share 
for  a  sesterce.  1656  BLOUNT  Glos$ogr.t  Sesterce,  Sestercfe. 
1771  UAPKR  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  489  The  As  was  reduced 
to  one  ounce,  and  the  silver  denarius  made  to  pass  for  16 
Asses;  the  quinarius,  for  eight  ;  and  the  sesterce,  for  four. 
1850  MKKIVALE  Rom.  Emj>.  Ixi.  (1865)  VII.  338  Costly  wars 
.  .had  drained  perhaps  to  the  last  sesterce  the  coffers  of  the 
empire.  1861  SHEPI-ARD  Fall  of  Route  ii.  98  Destitute  and 
degraded,  without  a  sesterce  and  without  a  friend. 

Tl  Misused  for  SESTEKTIUM. 

1693  Dryden's  Juvenal  iv.  (1697)  76  The  lavish  Slave  Six 
thousand  Pieces  for  a  Barbel  gave  ;  A  Sesterce  for  each 
Pound  it  weigh'd.  1819  Pantologia  s.v.  ,  Some  authors  make 
two  kinds  of  sesterces  :  the  less,  called  sestertius.  .and  the 
great  one,  called  sestertium. 

t  Se'Stern.  Obs.  Also  5  cestron,  6  sestorne, 
seystarne,  7  sestron.  [vcir.  SESTEH  ;  cf.  tcstcrn^ 
var.  TESTER1.  See  also  SKXTEHX.]  *=SKSTEK. 

1421  Coventry  Lect  fik.  25  Thai  no  breuster  sell  no  derre 
a  Cestron  ale  to  noo  hukster  but  for  xviij  d.  igoa  ARNOLUE 
Citron.  72  b/2  The  tonne  of  burdeux.  .  holdith  in  sesternes 
Ixiij.  sesternes.  The.  .sesterne  iiij.  galons.  1534  in  Sharp 
Cov.  Myst.  (1825)  183  A  Seystarne  &  a  halfe  of  ale  ijs  iijd. 
1682  Art  fy  Myst.  Vintners  15  Every  Sestron  is  4  gallons. 

Sestern(e,  obs.  forms  of  CISTERX. 

II  Sestertium  (sesta-jji^m).  PI.  sestertia 
(-Jia)  ;  also  6  sex-,  -cia,  -tiaes,  7  -tias.  [L., 
usually  explained  as  the  gen.  pi.  sestertium  of 
sestertius  SESTERCE  (with  ellipsis  of  mille  a  thou- 
sand), taken  as  neut.  sing. 

The  use  of  the  sing,  in  the  sense  (  1000  sesterces  ',  which 
must  on  this  view  have  existed,  does  not  appear  to  be  found 
in  the  classics;  the  pi.  for  '  thousands  of  sesterces'  was  com- 
mon. On  the  other  hand,  the  gen.  pi.  sestertium^  after 
decies  ten  times,  centies  a  hundred  times,  was  used  with 
ellipsis  tfcentcna  inillia  (  =  100,000),  and  when  so  used  was 
sometimes  tieated  as  a  neut.  sing.] 

A  sum  of  a  thousand  sesterces. 

1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Gffi',  xxx.  (1544)  71  b,  Eucry  Scstcr- 
tinm  (which  in  entzlysh  money  of  oide  grotes.  .amounteth 
to  .iiii.  H  .xvi.  s.  viii.  d.),  1549  \V.  THOMAS  Hist.  Ital.  27  b, 
Plinie  saieth,  that  The  conueighaunce  of  this  water  [Aqua 
Claudia]  did  coste  .555.  thousande  sextertia.  .the  summe 
amounteth  to  .vii.  millions  and  .viii.  hundred  thousand 
poundes  of  our  money.  1598  MERES  Palladia  Tamia  \\. 
284  b,  Octauia.  .gaue  him  [sc,  Virgil]  for  making  26  verses, 
1  137  pounds,  to  wit,  tenne  Sestertlaes  for  euerie  verse.  1603 
B.  JONSON  Se/nnrts  i.  i,  There  isa  Gentleman  of  Rome  would 
buy...»SVz/.  A  Tribunes  place,  my  Lord.  Set,  What  will  he 
giue?  Sat,  Fiftic  Sestertia.  1770  LANCHORNB  Plutarch 
(1851)  II.  832/1  They  thought  it  better  to  deposit  five  hun- 
dred sestertia  each.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  i.  iii,  '  I  will 
play  no  more,'  said  Glaucus,  '  I  have  lost  thirty  sestertia.' 
1843  IV.  Smith's  Diet.  Class.  Antiq.  875  Up  to  the  time  of 
Augustus.  .the  sestertium  -=^8.  17.  i;  after  the  reign  of 
Augustus  the  sestertium  —  £7.  16.  3. 

H  Sestertius  (sest5'jfi#s).  Also  7  erron.  sex-, 
-ties.  PI.  sestertii  (-Ji|3i).  [L.  :  see  SESTERCE.] 
=  SESTERCE. 

In  the  first  two  quots.  the  form  app.  represents  the  Lat, 
ace.  pi. 

1567  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  1  1.  xiii,  She  sent  one  to  demaunde 

,xii.  C.  Sestercios  of  siluer,      1584  COXJAN  Haven  Health 

clxxviii.  143  Asinius   Celer..  paid.  .8000  Scstertios,  which 

after  Tonstals  account  is  fourty  pound   sterling.   1600  HOL- 

LAND Livy  XLV.  1231  Twentie  millions  of  Sestertij.    a  1630 

I.  TAYLOR  (Water.  P.)  Wks.  i.  66/2  An  As,  a  Drachma,  a 

j    Sesterties.    a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  6  May  1645,  The  Sester- 

j    tlus  was  a  small  silver  coyne  marked  H.  S.  or  rather  LL", 

i    valu'd  2  pound  and  half  of  silver.   1884  Eneycl.  Brit.  XV  1  1. 

|    653/1  Under  Severus  Alexander  there  was  the  latest  large 

issue  of  denarii  and  sestertii. 


Sestet(t,  sestette  (seste-t).  [ad.lt 
see  next  and  -ET,  -ETTE,  and  cf.  SEXTET.] 

1.  Afus.  A  composition  for  six  voices  or  instru- 
ments. 

1801  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.,  Sestetto^  or  Sesttlt.  1874  O  USE  LEY 
flftts.  Form  52  Thus  are  constructed..  sestctts,  septetts,  and 
ottetts.  1883  Grovels  Diet,  flftts.  III.  475/2  Instrumental 
sestets  are  of  two  kinds;  those  for  strings  only,  .and  those 
for  various  combinations  of  strings,  wind  and  pianoforte, 

2.  Pros.  The  last  six  lines  of  a  sonnet.     Cf.  OC- 
TAVE, OCTET. 

a  1859  L.  HUNT  Bk.  Sonnet  (i^-f)  I.  10  The  Minor  division 

[of  the  I  talian  sonnet  consists]  of  six  lines,  called  the  Sestette. 

1881  Athenaeum  8  Oct.  459/3  The  regular  sonnet  of  octave 

1    and   sestet.     i88a  Jfactti.   Mag.    Feb.   325    This  rhythmic 

variation  of  the  order  in  the  sestet  rhymes.    1806  E.  GOSSE 

j    Crit.  Kit-Kats  7  No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  structure 

of  her  [Mrs.  Browning's]  octetts  and  sestetts. 

HSestetto  (seste-to).  Mus.  [It.,  f.  sesto  sixth 
(:—  L.  sextus)  +  dim.  suffix  -etto.]  —  SESTET  i. 

1801  [see  SESTET  ij.  1824  MKDWIN  Convert.  Byron  II. 
261  At  the  moment  he  was  listening  toasestetto  in  Mayer's 
opera  of  'Elena'.  1879  LONGP.  Life  (1891)  III.  294  The 
sestetto  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  was  splendid. 

tSestiad.  06s.  In  6-7  seatyad.  [ad.  Gr. 
Stands,  -a5os  (Musoeus)  adj.,  f.  2rjffr6y  Sestus,  a 
town  on  the  Hellespont. 


SET. 

Used  by  Chapman  (after  Iliad)  as  the  title  of  each  of  the 
six  divisions  of  Hero  ff  Leander  tLinley's  ed.  1598);  hence 
in  transf.  sense  below.] 

Any  one  of  six  cantos  or  main  divisions  of  a  poem. 

1646  S.  SHEPPABD  (title)  The  Times  Displayed  in  six  Ses- 
tyads. 

||  Sestina(sestrna).  Pros.  Also  erron.  sestino. 
[It.,  f.  sesto  sixth.]  A  poem  of  six  six-line  stanzas 
(with  an  envoy)  in  which  the  line-endings  of  the 
first  stanza  are  repeated,  but  in  different  order,  in 
the  other  five. 

1838  GUEST  Engl.  Rhythms  iv.  v.  II.  372  The  Scstino- 
stave,  invented  by  Arnaud  Daniel,  the  Troubadour  eulo- 
gised by  Dante  and  1'etrarch.  \\ty$Kncycl.  Metrop.  XXV. 
818/1  It  was  from  llie  Provencal  chanzo  that  the  Italians 
derived  their  Sestina  and  Distichi.}  1878  SWINBURNE  J'vcms 
ff  Hull.  Ser.  n.  60  The  Complaint  of  Lisa.  (l>out>k-  ><  -tinn.) 
1880  HUEFFF.R  in  Macm.  Jfa°~.  Nov.  49  Thu  sestina  is  a 
dangerous  experiment,  on  which  only  poets  of  the  fir^t  r;uik 
should  venture.  1896  Kl FLING  Seven  Stas  158  (title}  SrMina 
of  the  tramp-royal. 

Sestine  (sestrn).  Pros.  rare.  [a,.obs.F.S£stinet 
ad.  It.  sestina  (see  prec.).  Cf.  SEXTAIN.]  --pixv. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\,  (1-98)  219  To  present  1'asilius 
with  some  other  of  their  complaints  Eclogue-wise,  anil  tir^t 
with  this  double  Sestine.  Ibid.  iv.  426  One  Agelastus.. 
framing  an  vniuersall  complaint  in  that  vniuersall  mischiefe, 
vttered  it  in  this  Sestine.  1611  COTGR.,  Sestine^  a  Sestine, 
or  stanzo  of  six  verses.  1879  K.  GOSSE  -AVrc  Poems  157 
Arnatit,  great  master  of  the  lore  of  love,  Hist  wrought 
sestines  to  win  his  lady's  heart. 

Sestole,  Sestolet,  occas.  var.  ff.  SEXTOLE,  -ET. 

Sestc\u)rne,  obs.  forms  of  CISTERN. 

'577  1}-  Goor.E  Heresbatlfs  //W>.  i.  (1586)  -'S  b,  My  Par- 
ley is  fyrst  steeped  in  a  Sestorne  of  water  a  day  or  two. 
1603  Inv.  in  Ga;j;e  H  engrave  (1822)  27  One  greate  cuppr 
sestourne  to  stand  at  the  coobard. 

Sestre,  obscure  variant  of  TliESTER  v. 

a  1300  K.  E.  Psalter  Ixxiii.  20  Ful-fillcd  er  J  ai  ba  pat  ses- 
trede  ["',r.  cestered]  er  in  nurkenes. 

Sestrone,  obs.  form  of  CISTEKN. 

1536  CockersantlC/tarhtl.  (Chctham  Soc.)  Ill,  n.  1179  Item 
oone  grete  Sestrone  of  ledd  at  xx  s. 

Sestuor  (sc-stiw,^).  Mus.  Also  SFXTUOU.  [f. 
It.  scslo  sixth,  after  SEIITOK.]  A  sestet. 

1862  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Marietta  1.  vi.  112  Quartettes,  ses- 
tuors,  quintettes. 

Sesun(e,  -yn(e,  obs.  forms  of  SEASON. 
'  Set  (set),  sl>.^  Also  4-5  sete,  3-6  sette,  (6 
seat),  5-  (now  prevalent  in  many  technical  senses) 
sett.  [f.  SET  v.t  partly  directly  from  the  vb. -stem, 
and  partly  a  Bubst.  use  of  SET  ///.  a. ;  the  two 
formations  cannot  always  be  distinguished. 

OE.  had  set  neut.,  seat  (in  sing,  place  of  setting  of  the  sun  ; 
m  pi.  i£tu,  stotu  collect,  in  the  senses  camp,  stable  or  cow- 
house), corresp.  to  OHG.  sc%  neut.,  seat  (MHG.  se%  neut., 
masc.,  seat,  siege,  mod.G.  sess  masc.,  sent),  _QN.  set  neut.. 
^bode  :— OTeut.  *si-to-m^  f.  "set- :  sec  Sir  r(.  It  is  doubtful 
wKethcr  this  survived  beyond  OE. ;  the  rare  early  M  E.  settc 
seat  appears  to  be  (as  the  rhyme  shows  in  one  instance)  an 
irregular  spelling  for  sete  SEAT  sl>,1  Sense  i  below  can 
hardly  have  been  influenced  by  the  OK.  word,  as  this  occurs 
(in  sing.)  only  in  phr.  e.g.  to  sete  gdn  (—  to  set),  and  the  dat. 
sb.  would  have  become  sete  in  early  ME.  On  the  other 
hand,  sense  i  may  be  partly  due  to  ar.  adoption  of  ON.  -setr 
neut.,  -seta  fern,  (in  dagsetr,  s6larsetrt  -seta  :  see  SUNSET), 
which  are  cogn.  with  OE.  set.] 

I.  The  action  of  setting  or  condition  of  being  set. 

1.  The  act  of  setting  (of  a  luminary)  ;  the  appa- 
rent descent  of  the  heavenly  bodies  towards  the 
horizon  at  the  close  of  their  diurnal  period.  Now 
on\y  poet,  except  in  SUNSET. 

e  1386  [see  day  set,  DAY  sb.  24].  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  257 
Riht  evene  upon  the  Sonne  set.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex. 
2045  And  so  to  sett  of  be  son  sesid  J>ai  neujre.  159*  DANIKL 
Compl.  Rosamond  Wks.  (1717)  39  This  fair  Morning  had  a 
shameful  Set.  1594  DRAVTON  Idea\\\\  [Ix],  Tell  me,  if  euer 
since  the  world  bcgunne,  So  fairea  morning  had  so  foule  a  set? 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  iv.  i.  292  But  [the  King]  like  a  Lacquey, 
from  the  Rise  to  Set,  Sweates  in  the  eye  of  Phebus.  1605 
—  Macb.  I.  i.  5  That  will  lie  ere  the  set  of  Sunne.  1618 
CHAPMAN  Hesiod's  Georg.  n.  366  The  Seuen-stars,  and  the 
Fiue,  That  twixt  the  Hulls  homes,  at  their  set  arriue.  1654  - 
66  EARL  ORRERY  Part/ten.  (1676)  569  The  Sun  was  (me 
hours  from  his  set.  1734  RAMSAY  I'ision  xvii,  Frae  the 
sun's  rysing  to  his  sett.  i8ia  GARY  Danff,  Purg.  xviu.  60 
When  they  of  Rome  behold  him  [the  sun]  at  his  set  Betwixt 
Sardinia  and  the  Corsic  isle.  1834  MRS.  BRAY  Warltigk 
xxxi,  The  sun  had  already  made  a  fiery  set.  1845  SUMNER 
True  Grandeur  Nations  (1846)  13  Between  the  rise  and  set 
of  a  single  sun. 

b.  Set  of  day  :  (a)  the  time  at  which  the  sun 
sets ;  (6)  the  west. 

1623  LISLE  sElfric  on  O.  ff  N.  Test.  Bed.  xv,  Thou., 
shall..  Extend  thy  fame  fro  Set  to  Spring  of  day.  1830 
TENNVSON  Adeline  ii,  Looking  at  the  set  of  day,  1868 
NETTI.ESHIP  Ess.  Brovmingv.  127  At  set  of  day.  1885  94 
R.  BRIDGES  Eros  <J-  Psyche  Mar.  xxiii,  Lookt  left  and 
right  to  rise  and  set  of  day. 
o.  fg.  of  the  close  of  life. 

1635  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  1. 158  Yet  can  they  never 
deny  but  that  admired  Serenity  had  its  set  in  a  Cloud.  1635 
A.  STAFFORD  Fem.Glory  1 3  Anna . .  being  then  in  the  Occident, 
or  set  of  life. 

t  2.  ?  A  setting  oneself  to  fight,  encounter,  at- 
tack, obs. 

cijso  R.  BRUNNF.  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  15658  WyJ>  Cad- 
waly  so  harde  he  met,  &  Cadwalyn  fley  atte  ferste  set, 

1 3.   Letting,  lease.     Sc.  Obs. 

1439  Charters^  etc.  Edin.  (1871)  64  Sindry  aide  charteris, 
takis,  and  settis  of  feefedorme  made  to  thaim.  1471  Acts 
Lds.  Auditors  (1839)  14/2  pat  he  sail  haue  na  dale  nor  en> 
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trometing  J>arwith.. without  J>t  he  cptene  tak  &  set  J>arof. 
1476  Ibid.  41/1  Dauid  allegiand  at  be  said  landis  of  logy, 
carroch  belangit  him  be  Resone  of  Sete.  1583  Exch.  Rolls 
Scot.  XXI.  564  Thair  was  ane  set  maid  of  the  kingis 
majesties  landis.  1600  J.  MELVILL  Aittobiog.,  etc.  (1842)  11 
Be  whome  they  might  gett  a  new  sett  and  possessioun  of  thay 
telnd  fisches.  a  1637  SI-OTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot,  (1655) 
452  He  should  not  delapidate  his  Benefice.. nor  make  any 
set,  or  disposition  thereof.  [1886  Act  49  #  so  Viet.  c.  50  §  3 
'  Lease  '  [in  this  Act]  shall  include  tack  and  set.] 

b.    (Usually   sett.}     A   mining   lease.     Chiefly 
Cornwall.    (Cf.  21.) 

1713  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5141/4  The  Setts  heretofore  made  of 
the  Copper-works ..  will  determine  at  Michaelmas  next. 
1778  PKVCE  Alin.  Cornub.  326  A  Set.  .sometimes,  .implies 
the  deed  or  lease  by  which  they  enjoy  the  premises.  1855 
LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  241  The  sett,  or  lease,  frequently 
extends  to  twenty-one  years. 

attril}.  1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Sett  quarries,  a 
number  of  mines  or  quarries  taken  on  lease. 

4.  Scots  Law.  The  action  of  setting  to  sale  (see 
quots.). 

1693  STAIR  fnst.  Law  Scot.  i.  xvi.  (ed.  2)  135  A  Roupatthe 
half  or  major  part  of  the  Owners  against  the  rest,  or  a  Set  at 
any  of  the  Owners  instance  against  the  whole,  either  to  take 
his  part  at  such  a  rate,  or  [etc.].  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law 
Scot.  s.v.  Sett,  Where  the  owners  of  a  ship  disagree  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  a  vessel  is  to  be  employed,  or  where 
one  of  the  owners  is  desirous  to  sell  his  share,  he  usually 
offers  it,  at  a  certain  price,  to  the  other  owners  ;  and  failing 
an  extrajudicial  arrangement,  an  action  of  sett  is  competent. 
t  5.  The  condition  of  being  stopped  or  checked ; 
a  check.  Phr.  at  a  set,  at  a  standstill,  in  diffi- 
culties, nonplussed  (cf.  ioe);  hard  ox  sore  set  (Sc.), 
a  serious  check  or  set-back  (cf.  phr.  s.v.  SET  z;.). 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  in.  iv.  zir  Our  Gull-gallants 
..who  would  sometime^  be  at  a  sette  in  their   braue  and 
brauing  phrases,  if  they  should  not  haue  varietie  of  oalhes    : 
and  curses.    1642  D.  ROGERS  Naaman  87  He  is  at  a  set.  and    I 
knows  not  what  to  make  of  it.     ci68o  Mem.  Mrs.  I'eitch^    \ 
etc.  (1846)  26  (E.D.D.)  They  were  both  against  it,  which 
gave  my  faith  a  sore  set.    1731  [R.  PALTOCK]  Life  T.  Wilkins 
xii,  It  rose  so  steep.. that  I  was  at  a  S^t  upon  the  first  En- 
trance.    1768  Ross  }Ielcnore  (1789)  45  Great  may  the  hard-     ' 
ships  be,  that  she  has  met,  Gotten  for  my  sake  so  hard  a    I 
set.    Ibid.  70,  I  shanna  tell  you.  .How  sad  the  set  was,  that 
my  heart  did  get. 

b.  Bowls.  (See  qnot.  and  RUB  sb^  2  a.) 

1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  180/2  A  '  rub  '  or  '  set '  is  when  a 
jack  or  bowl,  in  transitu,  comes  in  contact  with  any  object 
on  the  green. 

f  c.  Mech.     (See  quot.) 

1763  FITZGERALD  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIII.  156  The  stop, 
or  sett,  generally  in  large  engines,  when  the  ends  of  the 
leaver  come  to  the  springs,  is  a  defect  that  has  been  en- 
deavoured to  be  remedied. 

6.   The  act  of  a  dog  in  setting  game.     (Cf.  10  f.) 

1727  HOVER  Diet.  Royal  I.  s.  v.  Arrest,  A  Dog  that  makes 
a  line  set.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  I»if>r.  (1749)  I.  309 
Their  liule  Dogs  make  a  Set  at  them  in  the  Manner  of 
Setting-Dogs.  1897  Badminton  Mag.  Apr.  448  All  your 
senses  tingle  as  you  go  to  the  set,  and  encourage  the  statue- 
like  antmal  to  go  on.  1897  Outing  XXIX.  479/2  Only 
twenty  years  ago  the  term  'set'  was  in  general  use.  A 
sportsman,  especially  an  old-tinier,  when  a  setter  paused  on 
game,  would  then  say  '  There's  a  set ! ' 
7.  = dead  set,  10  c,  d. 

1829  Examiner  609/1  'A  set'  is  made  upon  him  of  the 
most  inveterate  and  splenetic  character.  1850  CHUBB  Locks 
^  Keys  17  When  'a  set '  is  made  at  a  bank,  every  informa- 
tion is ..  sought  for,  by  the  burglars.  1837  MRS.  MATHEWS 
Tea-Table  T.  I.  136  On  one  occasion,  at  a  noble  table,  a 
great  set  was  made  at  him.  1837  A.  MAVHEW  Paved  with 
Gold  H.  x,  A  direct  set  upon  Phil  was  made  by  the  satirical 
young  rogues.  1887  \V.  E.  NORRIS  Major  fy  Minor  xxiii, 
No  one  could  say  that  Miss  N.  was  making  a  set  at  him. 

8.  (Usually  sett.)     A  form   of  power   used  by 
shipwrights :  see  quots. 

1794  Rigging  <y  Seamanship  I.  10  The  sett  is  made  by 
driving  wedges  between  the  head  or  heel  of  the  shore.  Ibid, 
19  Both  must  be  set  close  together  with  cross-setts.     1815 
falconer  s  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  liurney),  Setts,  in  mast-mak- 
ing denotes  powers  made  use  of,  where  force  is  required  to 
bring  or  unite  two  or  more  pieces  together,  and  is  per-    ! 
formed  by  screws,  shores,  cross-setts,  or  cleats.  1874  THEARLE    I 
Naval  Archtt.  83  A  '  set '  or  pressure  is  obtained  by  means 
of  other  pins  driven  and  wedged  Into  holes  on  the  opposite    : 
side  of  the  angle-iron. 

9.  The  action  of  setting  or  hardening,  or  the  con- 
dition of  being  set.     73?  take  a  set :  to  set. 

1837  J.  T.  SMITH  tr.  Vicafs  Mortars  53  The  'time  of  set ' 
may  sometimes  transgress  the  prescribed  limits.  1839  Ci~: 
Engin.  JJ-  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  69/1  Before  the  cement  was  per- 
fectly hardened  and  had  taken  a  set. 

10.  Dead  set :  often  in  phr.  to  make  a  dead  set 
at.     fa.  slang.  (See  qnots.) 

1725  New  Cant.  Diet.,  Set,  as  Dead  Set,  a  Term  used  by    j 
Thief-catchers  when  they  have  a  Certainty  of  seizing  some 
of  their  Clients.     1783  GROSE  Diet.  Vulgar  /*.,  Set,  a  dead     | 
set,  a  concerted  scheme  to  defraud  a  person  by  gaming. 
tb.  A  fixed  look.  Obs. 

1781  G.  PARKER  View  Soc.  I.  196  The  Doctor.. gave  me 
what  I  term  the  dead  set  with  his  eye. 

c.  A  pointed  attack  ;  a  determined  onslaught  ; 
const,  o/,  against.     Also,  an  attitude  or  position 
of  hostility. 

1835  FONBLANQUE  Eng.  tinder  7  Administr.  (1837)  III. 
274  The  abhorrence  of  every  thing  like  a  'dead  set ',  or  an 
attempt  to  run  down  a  man  by  abuse  and  clamour.  1836 

GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  E.rerc.  (1842)  IV.  91  A  dead  set  is  to  be  '- 

made  from  various  quarters,  against  the  abominable  innova-  , 

lion   of  publishing  Divisions   by  authority.      1841    KEBLE  i 

Let.  to  Newman  19  July,  It  was  plain  from  the  moment  ; 

Young   went   into  the   room   that   a  dead  set   was   to  be  I 

made  at  him.     1859  Hotten's  Slang  Diet,  s,  v.,  '  A  dead  ' 
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set ',  a  determined  stand,  in  argument  or  in  movement. 
1885  Manch.  Evening  News  16  July  2/1  The  disaffected 
sections  of  the  Irish  population  made  a  dead  set  against  him 
from  the  first. 

d.  Of  a  woman  :  A  determined  attempt  to  gain 
a  man's  affections.    Alsoowu.  conversely  of  a  man. 

1823  BYRON  Juan  xiv.  xlii,  Her  late  performance  had 
been  a  dead  set  At  Lord  Augustus.  1825!'.  HOOK  Sayings 
Ser.  n.  Sntheri.  (Colburn)  3  James  had  . .  made  a  '  dead  set ' 
at  a  '  fortune  '.  1848  THACKERAY  ran.  fair  iii,  There  was  a 
girl  at  Dumdum.. who  made  a  dead  set  at  me  in  the  year  '4. 
1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  xvii,  I  made  a  dead  set 
at  a  new  beauty  just  arrived  from  the  South.  1894  MRS.  F. 
ELLIOT  Roman  Gossip  \.  148  Women  all  through  his  life 
made  a  dead  set  nt  Garibaldi. 

e.  An  absolute  stop;  a  complete  check  ;  phr.at 
a  dead  set.     Also  Univ.  .!/#;/£•=  DEAD  sb±  5. 

1806  SURR  Winter  in  Lend.  1 1 1.  211  Hollo— what's  this  !— 
the  duchess  of  Drink  water  at  a  dead  sett !  1848  WEIWTKK 
s.  v.  Set?  To  l<e  at  a  dead  set,  is  to  be  in  a  fixed  state 
or  condition  which  precludes  further  progress.  0:1851  in 
B.  H.  Hall  College  Words  92  See  the  front  of  Logic  lower  ; 
Screws,  dead-sets,  and  fines.  1854  TIIOREAU  Walden  L 
(1863)  72  The  man  is  at  a  dead  set  who  has  got  through  a 
knot  hole  or  gateway  where  his  sledge  load  of  furniture  can- 
not follow  him. 

f.  Sporting.  An  abrupt  stop  made  by  an  animal 
with  its  muzzle  in  the  direction  of  the  prey ; 

the  position  taken  up  by  a  dog  in  pointing  game. 
(Cf.  6.) 

1819  T.  B.  JOHNSON- Shooter  sComp.  23  Happening  to  pass 
a  small  busli,  with  the  whelp  close  to  me.  .when  the  bitch 
was  at  a  distance,  he  made  a  dead  set.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN 
A  Jr.  Hunting  \.  122  He  made  a  dead  set,  getting  my  wind  ; 
and  immediately  made  a  desperate  charge. 

II.  The  manner  or  position  in  which  a  thing 
is  set. 

1 11.  The  way  in  which  something  is  set  down 
in  wiiting.  Obs.  rare. 

T535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  27  Ane  herald.  .Quhilk 
schew  to  him  ilk  word  fra  end  to  end, . .  In  forme  and  sett  as 
I  half  said  ;ow  heir. 

12.  Tendency,  inclination  ;  determination  (of  the 
mind,  character,  action,  etc.)  in  a  certain  direction  ; 
often  —  settled  direction,  fixed  habit. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  14  There  is  another  kind  of  Lode- 
stone. .that  is  of  contrarie  set  and  disposition,  which  will 
haue  none  of  Iron.  1603  DANIEL  Def.  Rhime  Wks.  (1717) 
7  Which  Frame  of  Words,  .are  disposed  into  divers  Fashions, 
according  to  the  Humour  of  the  Composer,  and  the  Set  of 
the  Time.  ,1620  FLRTCHKR  False  One  n.  ii,  Here's  a 
strange  alteration  in  the  Court ;  Mens  Faces  arc  of  other 
setts  and  motions.  1692  BURNET  Past.  Care  vii.  Bo  Tully's 
Offices  will  give  the  Mind  a  noble  sett.  1730  T.  BOSTON 
Mem.  viii.  (1899)  i6S  The  Lord  was  pleased  to  give  my 
heart  a  set  toward  the  preaching  of  Christ.  1847  H.  MILLER 
First  Intpr.  Eng.  xvi.  (1857)  2^8  The  poetical  mind  of  Eng- 
land had  taken  an  inveterate  set.  1852  BLACKIE  On  Study- 
ing Lang.  10  In  the.. process  by  which  the  mother  tongue 
is  acquired,  the  mind  acquires  a  habit  and  a  set.  1898 
Allbntfs  Syst,  Med.  V.  843  Strain  of  the  heart,— that  is,  of 
n  permanent  '  after-strain  '  or  '  set '  towards  other  than  the 
normal  lines  of  its  action. 

13.  The  direction  in  which  a  current  flows  or  a 
wind  blows  ;  also,  the  action  of  the  water,  etc.  in 
taking  a  particular  direction. 

Locally  applied  to  particular  currents. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  193  How  the  Sets  of  the 
Tide,  or  Currents  lay,  when  the  Flood  came  in.  *755  J. 
SHKUDEARE  Lydia  (1769)  I.  125  By  a  sudden  sett  of  the  sea 
. .  Jack  tumbled  forward.  1793  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIIL  189 
Although  the  northern  set  was  trifling. .;  yet  the  wind,  being 
both  scant  and  light,  we  could  never  overcome  the  tendency 
of  the  current.  1823  W.  SCORESBY  Jrnl.  350  The  set  of  the 
ice.  >8*7  FONDLANQUE  Eng.  under  7  Administr.  (1837) 
I.  13  As  straws  show  the  set  of  the  wind,  1876  FARRAR 
Marlb.  Sfrtn.  ii.  19  A  feather  will  show  you  the  direction 
of  the  wind  ;  a  straw  will  prove  the  set  of  a  current.  1879 
Scribner's  Monthly  XIX,  327/1  Often  in  storms  a  strong 
swift  current  runs  along  the  coast  between  the  outer  bar 
and  the  shore,  called  by  the  surf-men  the  '  set '  or  '  cut '. 

14.  The  build  or  make  of  a  person.  0/'s.exc.dia!, 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  (1623)  1186  Of  a  bigge 


and  broad  set.  c  1620  FLETCHER  Custom  of  Country  i.  y, 
A  goodly  gentleman,  Of  a  more  manly  set  I  never  look'd 
on.  1708  'Brit.  Afiollo  No.  32.  4/2  He  is  of  a  Squat  Set. 


1823  TAMIESON,  Set.. 8.    Shape,   figure,  cast,  make,  Aber- 
d[een].     1888  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  291/2  Something  effec- 
tive and  picturesque  in  the  set  of  his  strongly  built  frame. 
fb.  gen.    ?  Shape.     Obs. 

1567  MAPI.F.T  Gr.  Forest  46  Mouselike,  .for  his  endurance 
is  resembled  to  Ambrosia,  .for  his  roundset  [?  rcVfrfround  set] 
or  figure  to  the  Bullocks  eie. 

15.  Weaving.  (Usually  sett?)  The  adjustment 
of  the  reeds  (of  a  loom)  necessary  for  the  making 
of  a  fabric  of  a  particular  texture ;  hence,  the  make 
of  a  fabric  as  determined  by  this. 

1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour.  Irel.  I.  324  The  grist  or  fineness  of 
the  yarn,  determines  the  set  or  fineness  of  the  reed  through 
which  it  is  to  be  wrought.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Mannf.  A  fetal 
1 1 .  350  When  the  set  of  the  web  is  from  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  to  forty  meshes  in  the  inch.  1879  ASHKNHURST  lt'eat~'~ 
ing,  etc.  272  The  systems  of  calculating  the  sett  of  reeds. 
fmd*i  If  a  cloth  contains  sixty  threads  per  inch,  it  would  be 
said  to  be  a  sixty  sett  cloth.  1893  Times  10  July  4/6  Medium 
and  heavy  setts  of  powerlooms  are  having  most  attention, 
fine  descriptions  being  almost  neglected. 

b.  (Usually  sett,}  Each  or  any  of  the  squares  in 
the  pattern  of  a  tartan;  the  pattern  itself. 

1721  RAMSAY  Tartana  197  The  Piaid  itself  gives  pleasure 
to  the  sight,  To  see  how  all  its  sets  imbibe  the  light.  1723 
—  Gentle  Shefh.  i.  i,  Scarlet  and  green  the  sets,  the  borders 
blue.  1811  MRS,  A.  GRANT  Snperst.  Highl.  II.  207  Every 


SET. 

l    clan  wore  a  different  set.. of  tartan.     1819  SCOTT  Leg. 
Montrose  viii,  How  many  checks  in  the  sett  of  his  plaid  and 

'    trews.     1897  Standard?*  Sept.  7/1  The  Murray  'sett*. 

16.  The  form  which  a  body  assumes  as  the  result 
of  strain  or  pressure  or  in  the  process  of  solidifica- 
tion, etc. ;  esp.  the  permanent  deflexion  of  a  bar 
or  plate  of  metal  or  wood. 

1812  P.  NICHOLSON  Meek.  Exerc.  85  When  the  timbers 
are  sagged,  either  by  casting  or  by  a  set.  1824  TREUGOLD 
Ess.  Cast  iron  (ed.  2}  81  That  iron  is  to  be  esteemed  the  best 
which  will  bear  the  greatest  degree  of  flexure  without  set. 
1847  H.  MlLLBR  /torf  hnpr.  Eng.  xii.  (1857)  204  Like  a 
piece  of  old  elastic  parchment  that  had  been  acquiring  for 
ages  the  set  of  the  roll.  1869  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  RIolec.Sci. 
i.  ii.  77  The.. phenomena  of  crystals  depends  upon  unequal 
conductibility.  .and  their  set  is  determined  by  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  1883 
Science  I.  174/1  The  'set 'of  a  zinc  bar  when  heated.  1886 
Cheshire  Gloss,  s.  v.,  When  the  crystals  of  bay-salt  begin 
to  form  upon  the  strings  and  thorns,  the  pan  is  said 
to  have  a  good  or  a  bad  set  according  as  the  crystals  are 
largeor  small.  \W&  Lock-woods  Diet.  Terms  Mech.  Engin., 
Permanent  set,  that  amount  of  deflection  from  which  a 


set  of  the  sand. 

17.  The  way  in  which  an  article   of  dr*ess   is 
arranged  or  *  hangs  * ;    also  similarly  of  a  ship's 
sails. 

1822  Examiner  68/2  Studying  the  set  of  her  bonnet. 
1827  FONBLANQUE  Eng.  under  7  Administr.  (1837)  I.  107 
She  who  shapes  the  mistress's  caps,  and  gives  the  set  to  her 
head-dress — the  lady's  maid  !  1828  H.  LE  BLANC  Art  of 
Tying  the  Cravat  (ed.  2)  65  Scrutinizing  examination  will 
be  made  on  the  set  of  his  Cravat.  1845  MRS.  M.  J.  HOWELL 
Hand-bk,  Dress-making  40  In  order  to  give  the  skirt  a 
pretty  'set'.  1881  Daily  Tel.  28  Jan.,  Considering  the 
squareness  of  her  bows  and  the  set  of  her  canvas.  1896 
KIPLING  Seven  Seas  166  The  set  o'  the  tunic's  'orrid. 

18.  The  position  or  attitude  (either  occasional  or 
habitual)  given  to  a  limb  or  a  part  of  the  body. 

1855  HAIN  Senses  fy  Int.  in.  i.  §  3  (1864)  335  A  peculiar  set  of 
the  limb,  for  example,  the  turning  out  of  the  toes.  1863  B. 
TAYLOR  Han.  Thurston  iv,  His  yellow  hair. .grew  back 
from  the  temples  with  a  sturdy  set.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan. 
Der.  vii,  The  set  of  her  head  and  neck.  1896  KIPLING 
Seven  Seas  165  'E  saw  the  set  o'  my  shoulders. 

19.  a.  The  inclination  or  dip  of  the  arm  of  an 
axle-tree  ;  the  elevation  of  a  gun. 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  1163  Were  all  wheels 
made  with  one  uniform  degree  of  dish,  we  should  then  have 
one  simple  standard  for  the  set  of  the  axle-arms.  1852 
BUKN  l\'av.  #  Milit.  Diet,  s.v.,  To  give  the  proper  set  or 
dip.  1876  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  1898  Encycl. 
Sport  II.  168/2  (Punt  shooting), '  Set '  of  the  gun,  the  eleva- 
tion given  to  the  gun  as  it  lies  on  the  gun-rest, 

b.  The  slight  lateral  deflexion  in  opposite  direc- 
tions of  the  alternate  teeth  of  a  saw;  the  amount 
of  this  deflexion. 

1837  HEBERT  Engin.  <$•  Mech.  Encycl.  II.  630  Each  suc- 
cessive tooth  is  placed  in  opposite  directions,  at  the  desired 
set,  to  allow  the  blade  of  the  saw  to  pass  through  the  wood 
without  resistance.  1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  II.  584  The  '  set' 
of  the  saw  consists  in  inclining  the  teeth  at  the  particular 
angle  known  to  be  the  best  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  saw- 
dust. 1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1047/1  Hack-saw^  a  frame 
saw  of  moderate  set. 

c.  Typogr.  (See  quots.) 

iSga  Southward's  Pract.  Printing  (td.  4)  29  note,  The  set 
of  the  types  signifies  the  proper  position  of  the  letters,  with 
reference  to  the  precise  amount  of  space  between  them.  1908 
LEGKOS  in  Proc.  Instit.  Mech.  Engin.  Dec.  1043  As  the 
letters  are  not  only  unequal  in  set,  and  since  the  widths  of 
set  generally  bear  no  particular  relation  to  the  em  (or  body). 
Ibid.  1075  The  mould  thus  made  is  of  definite  size  for  body 
but  variable  for  the  width  of  set, 
III.  Something  which  is  set. 

f  20.  An  area  marked  otit  for  a  hunt.  Obs. 


a  daye.  And  if  be  sette  be  wyde  [etc.].  Ibid.,  pe  maister 
of  be  game  shulde  be  enformed  by  he  forster  or  pe  parker, 
what  game  be  kyng  shall  fynde  withinne  his  sette. 

21.  (Usually  ^/7.)  The  area  of  ground  worked  by 
a  particular  mining  company.  Chiefly  Cornwall. 

(Cf.  3  b.) 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornul.  326  A  Set  is  the  ground  granted 
to  a  company  of  Adventurers.  1835  English's  Mining  Rev. 
July  113  The  setts  comprise  a  circumference  of  .several  miles, 
and  abound  in  lodes  producing  argentiferous  ores.  1839 


136  1 „  . 

mining  soil,  for  a  lease  of  years.  1893  Daily  News  n  Jan. 
2/1  There  are  many  old  workings  in  Wheal  Owles,  and 
several  setts  have  of  late  years  been  discontinued. 

f  22.  ?  An  ornament  of  jewellery  set  on  a  gar- 
ment. Obs. 

1502  Priv.  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  York  (1830)  21  Spangelles 
settes.  .sterrys  dropes  and  pointes..for  garnisshmg  of  ja- 
kettes.  154*  Inv.  Royal  Wardrobe  (1815)  67  Upon  the 


&  thrie  in  every  set,  and  nyne  set  lang,  and  four  in  every  sett. 

23.  *  Any  thing  not  sown,  but  put  in  a  state  of 
some  growth  into  the  ground '  (J.)  ;  a  twig,  slip,  or 
sucker,  used  for  planting  or  grafting ;  also,  a  young 
plant,  esp.  a  bedding-out  plant. 

1513  DOUGLAS  dSntit  xii.  ProL  133  The  plane  pulderyt 
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with  semelysettis  sovnd.  1513  FITZHF.RB.  ffitsb,  §  127  Take 
a  sharpe  hatchet.. and  cutte  the  settes  in  a  plaync  place, 
nyghe  vnto  the  erthe.  Ibid.,  At  euery  two  fote,  or  iii  fote, 
to  leaue  one  set  growyng  not  plasshed.  1553  T.  WILSON 
Rhet.  26  b,  To  ympe  or  graffe  yong  settes.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
HeresbacKs  Husb.  n.  (1586)  67  Do  they  growe  of  the  seede, 
or  of  the  sette  ?  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew.  Gard. 
(1626)  12  It  shall  grieue  you  much  to  see  your  yong  sets 
rubd  loose  at  the  roots.  1618 Shuttle-norths'  Ace.  (Chetham 
Soc.)  233,  ij  hundrethe  setts  of  lycorise  for  my  Mrli,  iiij*. 
1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  147  Chuse  the  largest 
Sets  that  you  can  get ;  which  are  to  be  had  best  out  of  a 
Garden  well  kept.  1760  BROWN  Compl .  Farmer  n.  107  One 
runner  will  make  many  setts.  1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
IX.  n.  563  The  hop-set  Is  no  sooner  put  in  the  ground  than 
its  enemies  find  it  out.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Set.  .(2) 
Young  plants  of  any  kind  used  for  bedding  out.  1894  Daily 
News  15  Jan.  6/6  Find  a  swampy  place,  and  get  good  setts 
(that  is,  two  or  three  year  old  withy). 

fig.  1605  \st  Pt.  Icronimo  HI.  ii.  123  This  arme  neare 
met  So  strong  a  courage  of  so  greene  a  set.  1662  MARVELL 
Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  So  We  may. .graft  an  Set  of  our 
own  upon  their  motion. 

b.  A  potato,  or  a  portion  of  a  potato,  used  as 
seed,    local. 

1767  A.  YOUNG  Fariner's  Lett,  to  People  12  Dropping 
potatoe  setts.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  l*'a>-»t  II.  655  Tlit 
tubers  are  either  planted  whole,  or  cut  into  parts  called  sets. 
1896  P. 'A. GRAHAM  RedScaur\\.  83,  I  found  her  and  Mark 
and  Elsie  planting  potatoes..  .She  carried  a  basket  of  sets', 
..and  Mark  was  doing  the  hard  work  of  digging.  1901 
Dundee  Adi>,  23  Apr.  4  The  common  potato  growing 
practice  is  to  allow . .  six  inches  from  sett  to  sett  of  the  seed. 
t  C.  A  shoot.  Obs. 

1675  EVELYN  Fr.  Gard.  182  When  you  have  cut  off  ihe 
heads  of  your  Cabbages,  .they  will  produce  small  sets,  which 
Ihe  Italians  call  Broccoly. 

•f-  24.  The  stake  put  down  at  dice,  etc.    Also^/F^-. 

1537  in  Privy  Purse  Exp.  Hen.  rill  (1827)  143  Paietl 
to  the  iij  Colons  for  iij  settes  the  whiche  the  kinges  grace 
loste  to  them  in  Grenewiche  parke.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng. 
Secretary  n.  (1595)  39  The  plaie  that  I  vsed  was  with  them, 
the  sette  by  agreement  not  great,  concluded  vppon  more  to 
passe  time,  then  wherof  to  make  gaine.  i6oa  HEYWOOU 
Worn,  killed  iv.  Kintin.  (1617)  E  z,  Let  them  that  are  taken 
playing  false  forfet  the  Set.  1611  COTGR.,  Mommon..^.  set, 
by  a  Mummer,  at  dice. 

•j"  25.  A  game  at  dice  or  cards ;  hence,  the 
number  of  points  to  be  made  in  order  to  be  *  up  '. 

1594  HENSLowEZ?/or?(i845)  47  [Title  of  play]  The  seat  at 
mawe.  1611  FLORIO,  Partita, ..a.  set  or  match  at  any  game. 
1633  FORD  Love's  Sacr.  in.  Gab,  You  were  best  to  try  a  set  at 
Maw.  1667  DRYDEN  &  DK.  NEWCASTLE  Sir  M.  Mar-all  \,  \ 
lose  all  my  sets,  when  I  want  but  one  of  up.  1680  COTTON 
Compl.  Gamester  (ed.  2)  58  Picket... The  usual  Set  is  an 
hundred.  Ibid.  75  At  Cribbidge.  .the  number  of  the  Set  is 
sixty  one.  Ibid.  79  This  Game  I  conceive  is  called  All- 
Fours  from  Highest,  Lowest,  Jack,  and  Game,  which  is  the 
Set  as  some  play  it.  1687  SF.DLEV  Bellamira  iv.  i.  Wks. 
1778  II.  161,  I  lost  three  sets  at  back-gammon. 
t  b.  fig.  Match,  contest.  Obs. 

c  1605  ROWLEY  Birth  of  Merlin  i.  i,  Your  Sister  and  Lord 
Edwin  are  in  game,  And  all  their  wits  at  stake  to  win  the  Set. 
1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Rich.  If,  cclxxxvi,  If  the  sword 
must  try  it,  Hee  had  an  Equall  sett,  and  choos'd  to  play 
it.  1687  DRVDF.N  Hind  $  P.  ii.  161  That  was  but  civil  war, 
an  equal  set,  Where  Piles  with  piles,  and  Eagles  Eagles  met. 

26.  Tennis.  A  group  of  six  games  which  counts 
as  a  unit  to  the  side  that  wins  more  than  half  of 
them  ;  see  also  quot.  a  1 769.  (^Sometimes  spelt  sett.) 

1578  FLORIO  ist  Fritites  8,  I  will  goe  see  some  play  at 
Tenise,  and  perhaps  play  also:  will  you  play  two  or  three 
settes  with  me?  1591  —  2nd  Frnites  25  P.  How  manie 
are  you  my  masters  t  //.  We  are  but  two  that  will  plaie. 
P.  Will  you  plaie  in  set  ?  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  fy 
Comnnv.  185  Ye  shall  see  them  play  Sets  at  Tennis  in  the 
beat  of  Summer,  a  1769  HOVLE  Games  (1778)  203  Six  Games 
make  a  Set  of  Tennis,  but  if  what  is  called  an  Advantage  Set 
is  played,  two  successive  Games  above  five  Games  must  be 
won  to  decide  ;  or,  in  Case  it  should  be  six  Games  nil,  two 
successive  Games  must  still  be  won  on  one  Side  to  conclude 
the  Set.  i8zz  SCOTT  Nigel  xxiii,  Perhaps  you  would  like  a 
set  at  tennis,  oragameat  balloon.  1886 /*/>/</ 31  July  182/2 
Mr.  Joy  only  beat  Mr.  Thorpe  after  all  three  sets  had  been 
exhausted.  1891  'J.  S.  WINTER'  Lvmley  the  Painter  36 
I  shouldn't  have  liked  to  lose  my  first  sett  with  you. 

f27.  One  of  the  pleats  of  a  ruff;  also,  the 
arrangement  of  a  rnff  in  pleats.  Obs. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  1904  II.  255,  I  warrant 
you  should  not  see  one  set  of  her  neckercher  peruerted  or 
turned  awrie.  1601  DENT  Pathiv.  Heaven  (1617)  47  Some 
are  as  proud  of  their  falling  bands  and  little  sets,  as  others 
are  of  their  great  ruffes.  1608  MACHIN  Dumb  Knt.  i.  i. 
B  2  b,  You  haue  a  pretty  set  too,  how  big  is  the  steele  you 
set  with?  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  iv.  iii,  He  speakes  out  of 
a  fortification  'Pray  god,  he  ha'  no  squibs  in  those  deep  sets. 
1651  Randolph's  Hey  for  Honestie  in.  iii.  27  The  sets  of 
my  old  Ruffe  lookt  like  so  many  Organ-Pipes. 

28.  =  set  scene :  see  SET  ///.  a.  8. 

1861  Cornh.  Mag,  IV.  169  In  the  Frogs,  we  have., 
n  grand  full  stage  'set*  of  the  Acherusian  lake.  1868 
Miss  BRADDON  Dead-sea  Fruit  xxvi.  II.  296  If  such  a 
set  were  only  manageable  at  the  Bonbonniere!  But  we 
have  not  enough  depth  for  this  kind  of  thing.  1880  Theatre 
Apr.  223  The  set  was  excellent,  representing  the  interior 
of  an  Elizabethan  house. 

29.  (Usually  sett.)      A   squared   stone   (chiefly 
granite)  used  for  paving. 

1871  WILLIAMSON  Science  Led.  Ser.  H.  98  Those  square 
stones  which  I  think  are  technically  called  'sets'.  1880 
Daily  Neivs  7  Dec.  6/3  One  of  the  small  steamers  which 
trade  with  setts  from  the  quarries.  Ibid.  9  Dec.  1/3  A  sett 
stonequarry.  \yy$  Academy  <±§v$\.,  935/1  The  streets  used 
to  be  paved  with  setts  taken  from  the  black  marble  quarry. 

SO.  Miscellaneous  technical  senses. 

*-  Plastering.  The  finishing  coat  on  walls  prepared  for 
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1  painting,  b.  In  pile-driving,  etc.,  a  body  placed  between 
I  the  hammer  and  the  object  to  be  struck,  c.  Fishing.  ((/J^'set 
net '  (see  SET///,  a.) ;  chiefly  eel-set.  (t>)  See  quot.  1867.  (Cf. 
Mpu.M/(jmO  d.  Mining.  (See  quots.)  ^.Saddlery.  'The 
filling  of  deer's  hair  or  other  stuffing  beneath  the  ground 
seat  of  a  saddle,  to  bring  the  top  seat  to  its  shape'  (Knight 
Diet,  Mech.  1875).  f.  (a)  A  young  oyster  when  first  attached; 
(/')  the  crop  of  young  oysters  in  a  locality. 

a,  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Builder  •$•]•$  As  the  plasterer 
lays  on  the  set,  he  draws  the  brush  backwards  and  forwards 
over  it,  till  the  surface  is  smooth.  1825  [see  RENDERING 
vbl.  st>.  3  a]. 

_  b.   1837  in  Civil  Eng.  ff  Arch.  Jml.  (1838)  I.  242/2  A  set 
j    is  then  applied  to  the  end  of  the  wedge,  and  the  workman 
strikes  it  with  a  hammer.     1842  GWILT  Archit.   1031  6V*/, 
in  piling,  a  piece  placed  temporarily  on  the  head  of  a  pile. 

C.  a  1808  State,  Leslie  v.  1-raser  56  (Jam.)  The  practice 
\    of  hauling  their  fishing-nets  and  feith-sets  to  the  shore.    1867 
:     F.  FRANCIS  Angling  iv.  (1880)  106  The  angler. .hooks  the 
fish  on  to  his  line  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  hooks  called 
a  flight  or  set.     1882  Black™.  Mag.  Jan.  102  The  silver- 
bellied  eel.. is  only  caught  in  the  eel-sets.    1892  Longman's 
Mag.  Nov.  88  Along  the  Norfolk  rivers  a  very  important 
eel  fishery  is  carried  on  by  means  of  fixed  nets  known  as 
'  eel-sets  '. 

d.  1858  R.  HUNT  Catal.  Mus.  Pract.  Gcol.  223  The  pillars 

1    are  taken  away,  commencing  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  sett. 

1862  Chamb.  Jrnl.  Apr.  216  The  strait  sets  are  excavations 

I    four  or  five  feet  wide.. made,  .in  the  side  of  a  scam  of  coal 

i    at  a  distance  of  about   six  yards  from  each  other.      1883 

i    GRKSLEY  G/twf.    Coal-mining,   Sett,   a    measure  of  length 

along  the  face  of  a  stall,  usually  from  say  6  to  10  feet,  by 

which  holers  and  drivers  are  paid.     A  certain  number  of 

setts  comprise  a  day's  work. 

_  f.  1881  INGKRSOLL  Oyster-Industry  248  'The  Set  is  good 

1     in  Somerset  this  year  ';  i.e.,  there  is  an  abundance  of  infant 

oysters.    1887  GOODE,  etc.  Fish.  Indnstr.  U.  A.  v.  11.515  At 

only  a  few  places  does  a  breed  of  oysters,  or  a  '  set ',  as  it  is 

j    termed,  occur  with  any  regularity.     Ibid.  540  note^  There 

is  no  word  in  the  Northern  States  for  infant  oysters,  except 

the  terms  '  set ',  '  spat ',  '  spawn  ',  &c. 

IV.  A  place  where  something  is  set. 

31.  A  place  where  stationary  fishing  nets  are  fixed. 
1745  BLOMEFIFLD  Topogr.  Hist.  Norfolk  II.  866  There  were 

i  19  appropriated  Fishing-Places,  which  they  called  Setts, 
which  were  yearly  allotted  by  the  Mayor,  to  certain  Fresh- 
Water  Fishermen.  1867  SMYTH  Sailer's  Word-bit.,  Sett, 
the  particular  spot  in  a  river  or  frith,  where  stationary  nets 
are  fixed. 

32.  The  earth  or  burrow  of  a  badger. 

1898  A.  E.  PEASE  Badger  40, 1  knew  of  nine  badger  '  sets  ' 
in  the  vicinity.  Ibid.  44  A  badger's  earth  or  warren  is 
properly  and  generally  called  a  'set '  or  '  cete '.  igoSAa/rVw 
6  June  340/2  For  a  year  or  two  past  the  brocks  had  held 
their  sett  in  the  brake. 

V.  33.  (Often  sett.)     A  tool  or  device  used  for 
'setting'  (in  various  technical  senses) :  see  quots. 

1750  BLANCKI.EY  Nov.  Expositor,  Setts  for  Saws,  are  for 
setting  the  Teeth  when  out  of  Order,  so  as  they  may  cut  with 
the  greater  Exactness.  1812  P.  NICHOLSON  Mech.  Exerc., 
Smithing  353  Side  Set,  a  hammer  used  to  set  shoulders  of 
rivets  to  a  true  square  or  bevel,  as  required.  1843  HOLT- 
ZAPFFEL  Turning  I.  387  The  work.. is  bent  over  with  the 
blows  of  a  flat-ended  punch  or  set.  1846  [see  saw-set,  SAW 
si'.1  sd].  1881  Design  $  Work  24  Dec.  451/2  The  operation 
of '  driving  '  rivets  consists  in  placing  a  set  on  the  end  of  the 
rivet,  and  sledging  it  down  to  form  the  head.  1888  Lock- 
wood's  Diet.  Tertns  Mech.  Engin.,  Set,  or  Sett,  (i)  a  narrow 
square  nosed  or  round  nosed  chisel-like  tool  used  by  fitters 
and  boiler  makers  for  chipping  grooves  in  metal.  (2)  Broad 
chisel-like  tools  used  for  cutting  off  hot  or  cold  bars  on  the 
anvil.  Ibid.,  Hook  Wrench,  or  Set,  or  Hand  Hook,  a  smith's 
tool  used  for  taking  work  out  of  winding  or  out  of  twist. 
1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Sett,  a  piece  of  bar-iron 
bent  to  the  same  curvature  or  shape  that  an  iron  pipe  is 
required  to  take. 

Set  (set),  J/'.2  Also  4-6  sette,  5-  sett.  [orig. 
(in  sense  i)  a.  OF.  sette  :— L.  secta  SECT  j£.l,  but  in 
subsequent  developments  of  meaning  influenced 
by  SET  v.  and  apprehended  as  equivalent  to  'num- 
ber set  together'.  The  application  to  things 
(branch  II)  may  be  partly  due  to  }&U&.gesttU  set 
or  suite  (of  pieces),  whence  app.  G.  gesetz  set  of 
knitting-needles,  etc.,  Da.  sset  set  of  china,  suit  of 
clothes.] 

I.   A  number  or  group  of  persons. 

f  1.  A  religious  body,  sect.   Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Itigden  (Rolls)  VI.  41  After  be  deb  of 
Macnometus  bat  cursede  secte  encresede  so  faste  bat  it 
drou}  my3ti  men  of  Pers  to  be  corsed  lawe  of  J>e  Arabes. 
Al  bat  sette  hab  infecte . .  al  Affrica.  c  1500  Melusine  xxxvi. 
272  Many  other  of  our  sette  and  lawe.  c  1520  NISRET  N.  7*. 
Acts  xxiv.  14  Eftir  the  sett  \Wycl.  secte]  quhilk  thai  say 
herresie,  sa  I  serue  to  God  the  fadir.  Ibid.  2  Pet.  ii.  i 
Maistris  learis,  that  sal  bring  in  settts[  JFyc/.  sectes]  of  per- 
ditioun.  1538  in  Archbold  Somerset  Relig.  Houst-s  (1892)  So 
What  ys  my  lord  Audley,  a  man  off  ye  new  sett  or  arfter 
ye  olde  sorte? 

transf.  c  1450 Mankind ^372  ^e  wolde  haue  me  of  yowur  sett? 

2.  A  number,  company,  or  group  (of  persons) 
associated  by  community  of  status,  habits,  occupa- 
tions, or  interests.  Often  with  depreciatory  im- 
plication (cf.  LOT  sb.  8).  In  the  i7th-i8th  c.  freq. 
spelt  sett.  [Prob.  transf.  from  uses  in  branch  II.] 

1682  TATE  Ah.  -V  Aehit.  n.  533  The  rest.. Who  ne'er  had 
wit  nor  will  for  mischief  yet.  Hut  pleased  to  be  reputed  of 
a  set.  1693  LOCKE  Ednc.  §  122.  151  A  Sett  of  Children  thus 
ordered,  and  kept  from  the  ill  example  of  others,  would., 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  what  else  one  would  have  them,  as 
others  do  their  ordinary  Plays.  1701  [W.  PATEHSON]  Coitnc, 
Trade  72  The  Fisheries  were  become  a  tempting  Morsel 
for  a  Sett  of  avaricious  Hucksters,  and  Monopolists.  1703 
ADDISON  Italy,  Venice  105  A  Set  of  Artisans,  that  by  the  help 
of  several  Poles . .  build  themselves  up  into  a  kind  of  Pyramid. 


SET. 

1712  —  Sped.  No.  440  p  i  A  Sett  of  merry  Fellows.  1733 
J.  BAXMB&rt  to  Swift  6  Feb.,  I  have  been,  for  many  year* 
plagued  with  a  sett  of  ungrateful  monsters,  called  Cousins, 
that  I  tremble  at  the  name.  1774  J.  1}RYANT  Mythol.  I.  258 
This  kind  of  divination  is  still  carried  on  by  a  set  of  priests. 
1779  JOHNSON  L.  /'.,  Yalden  Wks.  III.  229  A  very  numerous 
and  splendid  set  of  acquaintance.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlvii, 
A  set  of  smugglers,  gipsies,  and  other  desperadoes.  1837 
HT.  MARTINBAU  Soc.Amer.  II.  164,  I  think  the  abolitionists 
of  the  United  States  the  most  reasonable  set  of  people  that 
I  ever  knew  to  be  united  together  for  one  object.  1866 
ROGERS  Agric.  $  Prices  I.  xxiii.  6or  In  the  hope  that  a  new 
set  of  customers  might  be  developed.  1894  E.  T.  AYF.US 
Boivls  26  The  six  [players]  divide  or  'cut '  into  two  sets  of 
three. 

b.  absol.  (cf.  sense  3). 

1683  KKNNKTT  tr.  Erastn.  on  Folly  34  There  will  come  a 
new  hungry  Sett.  1691  DKYDES  Prol.  to  A".  Arthur  33 
Among  the  rest  there  are  a  sharping  Sett,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
Praise  Poverty  Wks.  1730  I.  92  If  this  sett  were  thrown 
aside  and  men  of  poverty  and  honesty  put  in  their  stead. 
1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  78  P3  There  was  a  select  sett, 

supposed  to  be  j:~*: L--'  *  -  '     '•-      '••»--. 

1826  " 
asked 

worthy  laborious  and  h.in  I  working  set.     1869  TOZER  Highl. 
Turkey  I.  292  The  shepherds  were  an  uncouth-looking  set. 
1885  L'fool  Daily  Post  23  Oct.  4-7  He  did  not  speak  or 
pieach  in  the  dialect  of  any  party  or  set. 
f  C.   A  political  group  or  party.    Obs. 

1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  \.  liv,  In'nomcs  another  sett, 
and  kicketh  them  downstairs.  1750  in  /V/V.  Lett.  Lit. 
Malmcsfatry  {\t>-]v}  I.  78  That  the  Met! ford  set  will  be 
honourably  kicked  up  or  down  stairs.  1790  I'UKKE  Corr, 
(1844)  III.  140,  1  intend  no  mntroveisy  with  Ur.  Price,  or 
Lord  Shelburne,  or  any  other  of  their  set. 

d.  A  division  of  pupils  in   a  school   for  some 
special    subject,   e.g.    mathematics    (as   at    King 
Edward's  school,  Birmingham). 

1889  Roys  Own  Paf>cr  ^  Sept.  781  Those  dry  definitions 
[of  Euclid]  seem  twaddle  to  me  (I  admit  I  am  low  in  my  set). 

e.  A  gang  of  pickeis  aligned  to  a  hop-bin. 

1805  R.  \V.  DlCKSON  Pract.  Agric.  II.  752  Three,  four,  or 
more  pickers  being  employed  in  clearing  the  binds  of  the 
hops . .  :  these,  with  the  person  engaged  in  sorting  the  poles, 
are  denominated  a  set. 

3.  A  group  of  persons  in  society  having  its  own 
peculiar  interests,   fashions,   and    conventions;    a 
social  group  of  a  select  or  exclusive  character. 

Smart  set;  see  SMART  a.  13. 

1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scandal  i.  ii,  The  set  she  meets  at  her 
house,  encourage  the  pervcrseness  of  her  disposition.  1798 

5.  &   HT.  LEE  Cant.    T.,    Young    Lady's     T.    II.    91    Sir 
Edward,  not  deigning  to  mingle  with  the  set,  leaned  on  his 
daughter's  chair.     £1815  JANE  AUSTKN  Persuasion  II.  iv. 
(1833)  346  They  will  move  in  the  first  set  in  IJalh.     1837 
Hi.  MARTINFAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  33  What  a  delightful  'set' 
she  belonged  to  at  her  school :    how  comfortable  they  all 
were  once,  without  any  sets,  till  several  grocers'  daughters 
began  to  come  in,     1847  TKNNVSON  Princess  Prol.  S,  I  was 
there   From  college,   visiting  the  son.. with  others  of  our 
set.     1855  THACKERAY  Neivconies  xlvi,  Your  intimacy  was 
with  Km  ma.     It  has  cooled.     Your  sets  are  different.     The 
Tomkins's  are  not  quite  £c.  &c.    1890  HKSANT  Demoniac  i, 
These  men  constituted  the  best  set  in  the  College. . .  All  were 
reading  men,  and  all  good  men.     1906  HKRNARD  V AFGHAN 
Sins  of  Society  (1908)  16  What  a  treacherous  world  was  the 
Smart  Set  in  which  the  Prodigal  rioted. 

4.  The  number  of  couples  required  to  perform  a 
country  dance  or  square  dance. 

1766  GOI.HSM.  Vic.  K7.  ix,  We  were  in  want  of  Indies  lo 
make  up  a  set  at  country-dances.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bins 
x.  ix.  (Ktldg.)  362  The  household  of  the  governor  and  his 
lady  formed  a  set.  1815  JAM-:  ATSTEN  Etntna  xxxviii, 
Emma  was.. delighted  to  see  the  respectable  length  of  the 
set  as  it  was  forming.  //>/>/.,  Mr.  Knightley  leading  Harriet 
to  the  set  !  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  Quadrilles  were  being 
systematically  got  through  by  two  or  three  sets  of  dancers. 
1890  GUNTER  Miss  Nobody  xviii.  (1891)  209  She  is  at  the  side 
of  the  set,  he  at  the  head. 

II.   A  number  or  collection  of  things. 

6.  A  collection  of  instruments,  tools,  or  machines 
customarily  used  together  in  a  particular  opera- 
tion ;  a  complete  apparatus  employed  for  some 
specific  purpose. 

For  various  specific  applications,  see  quots. 

[1561  :  see  6].  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  leu,  Vn  ten  de  violles, 
a  set,  or  chest  of  violls.  1669  STURMV  Mariner's  Mag.  n. 
ii.  53  You  must  have  two  or  three  Sorts  and  Sets  of  Steel 
Letters  and  Figures.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Excrc.*  Printing 
98  A  whole  Set  of  Punches  of  the  same  Body  of  Roman  and 
Italica.  1687  MIRCR  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  i.  s.  v.  yV»,  Un  Jen  de 
Quilles  [Boyer:  neuf  guilles  pour  jcwer],  a  Set  of  Pins. 
1691  T.  H[AI.E]  Ace.  Neiv  Invent.  70  They  will. .provide 
two  setts  of  Rudder-Irons  to  each  Ship.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  108  r  4  A  Set  of  Shuttlecocks,  1773  Life  N, 
Frenvde  30  A  complete  Sett  of  Mathematical  Instruments. 
1825  Gentl.  Mag.  XCV.  i.  215  Five  or  six  of  these  barbacues 
form  a  set  close  to  the  pulping-mill.  1842  Civil  Eng.  fy  Arch. 
Jrnl.  V.  387/1  The  'hanging  sets'  or  columns  of  pumps, 
with  their  'ground  spears'  used  in  sinking  the  shafts.  184^8 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  II.  567  The  bin-man,  with  his 
pickers,  is  placed  to  a  certain  number  of  hills,  which  is  called 
a  set.  1864  A.  JEFFREY  Hist.  Roxbttrghih.  IV.  117  A  sett 
of  machines,  at  this  time  [c  1818),  consisted  of  a  double 
scribbler,,  .a  double  carder,,  .a  36-spindled  billy,.. and  four 
48-spindled  jennies.  1879  Man.  Artill.  Exerc.  117  A  set 
of  scales,  consisting  of  a  front  and  rear  scale.  1881  F  ORGAN 
Golfer's  Handbk.  35  Set,  a  pack  of  clubs.  1884  Mit.  Engin. 
I.  ii.  23  In  laying  out  tools  in  rows  the  sets  should  be  one 
pace  apart.  1897  R.  F.  FOSTER  Compl.  Hoyle  563  Mat  adore 
Game...  Four  dominoes  in  the  set  are  trumps  or  Matadores. 

6.  f  a.  A  number  <ymusical  instruments  arranged 
to  play  together;  a  band  ;  also  set  of  music,    b. 
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A  suite  of  bells  to  be  rung  together.  C.  A  *  pair ' 
of  organs,  of  bagpipes  :  see  PAIR  sfi.l  6, 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  n.  Mivb,  The 
musike  of  a  sette  of  Violes.  1660  Englands  Joy  in  Somers 
Tracts  Ser.  iv.  II.  142  In  many  Places  Sets  of  loud  Musick. 
1670  BAXTER  Cure  Church  Div.  75  As  a  musical  instrument 
in  tune  or  a  set  of  musick,  delight  the  hearer  by  the  pleasing 
harmony.  1679  LOVELL  Pomey's  Indie.  Univ.  165  A  set  of 
Violins.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  18  July  (1815)  263  A 
variety  of  tunes  played  upon  a  set  of  bells.  1795  Diary  in 
Antiquary  (1896)  Oct.  303  Doncaster...  Fine  set  of  organs. 
1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  Concl.  368  We  were  guided 
up  to  the  garret  where  he  lay  by  the  sound  of  Highland 
piping.  It  seemed  he  had  just  borrowed  a  set  of  them  from 
Bohaldie  to  amuse  his  sickness.  1906  RAVEN  Bells  u  A 
treble  in  a  village  set  of  four  or  five. 

1 7.  A  '  pair '  of  beads.   Obs. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  in.  iii.  147  lie  giue  my  Jewels  for 
a  sett  of  Beades.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  55  Vpon  the 
Coffin  He  a  set  of  great  Eeades. 

8.  A  collection  of  volumes  by  one  author,  deal- 
ing with  one  subject,  belonging  to  one  department 
of  literature,  or  issued  in  a  series. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tant.  Shr.  n.  i.  107  And  this  small  packet  of 
Greeke  and  Latine  bookes..Take  you  the  Lute,  and  you 
the  set  of  bookes.  c  1615  in  Walcott  William  ofWykcham 
(1852)  166  Item,  a  sett  of  Ovids  054.  1712  HEARNE  Collect. 
(O.  H.  S.)  III.  461, 1  want  Setts  also  for  several  others.  1726 
Advt.  in  J.  Ker  Mem.^  Price  10  Guineas  the  small,  15 
Guineas  the  large  Paper  in  Sheets  for  the  whole  Set.  1778 
MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  25  July,  My  father  told  me  it  was  a 
shame  that  I,  the  author,  should  not  have  even  one  set  of 
my  own  work.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xx,  Commentaries,., 
sets  of  the  fathers,  and  sermons.  1873  ALDRICH  Marj. 
Daw  \.  10  A  complete  set  of  Balzac's  works,  twenty-seven 
volumes.  1911  Publisher's  List,  Dickens'  Works,  18  vols. 
Sold  in  Sets  only,  excepting  the  single  vols.  listed  above. 

b.  A  number  of  musical  compositions  forming 
a  whole,  as  a  church  *  service '. 

1590  T.  WATSON  (title)  The  first  sett,  of  Italian  Madrigalls 
Englished.  1603  Inv.  in  Gage  Hengra-ve  (1822)  24,  vj  bookes 
covered  with  pchement.  com*  vj  .setts  in  a  book,  with  songs  of 
iiij,  v,  vj,  vij  and  viij  partes.  1788  in  Grove's  Diet.  Afus.  (1883) 
III.  476/2  A  set  of  Quartetts.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  ofG.  xxx, 
His  Highness.,  composed  an  entire  set  of  grotesque  music  for 
the  Festival  of  Asses.  1883  STAINEH  in  Grove's  Diet.  J\fus. 
III.472  The  Gloria  has  once  more  been  included  in  the  set. .. 
The  Offertory  sentences  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a 
legitimate  addition  to  the  set. 

c.  A  complete  series  of  the  parts  of  a  periodical 
publication. 

1701  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  302,  I  wish  you  would 
try.. the  Philosophical  Transactions,  our  sett  reaching  not 
far,  and  being  imperfect  in  the  first  Volumes.  1709  STEELE 
TatUr  No.  31  P  8  They  had  never  heard  of  the  Tatler  'till 
I  brought  down  a  Set.  1830  CARLYLK  Misc.,  Richter  again 
(1840)  II.  313  He  perused  the  antiquated  sets  of  Newspapers. 
1834  MACAULAY  in  Trevelyan  Life  (1876)  I.  354  All  the 
Edinburgh  Reviews  are  being  bound,  so  that  we  shall  have 
a  complete  set  up  to  the  forthcoming  number. 

d.  A  series  of  prints  by  the  same  engraver. 
1768  Bayer's  Diet.  Royal  II.  s.  v.,  A  whole  set  of  Prints 

ingraved  by  John  Audran.  1841  BROWNING  Bells  fy  Pomegr.t 
Pippa  Pusses  5/1  You  brought  those  foreign  prints... 
Nothing  but  saying  His  own  set  wants  the  proof-mark, 
roused  him  up.  1854  THACKERAY  Newcomes  xi,  He  could 
talk  the  Art-cant,  .and  had  a  set  of  Morghensand  Madonnas. 

e.  A   definite   number   of    copies  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  or  of  lading :  see  quot.  J  818. 

1818  CHITTY  Bills  of  Exchange  (ed.  5)  81  The  several  parts 
of  a  foreign  bill  are  called  a  set ;  each  part  contains  a  con- 
dition, that  it  shall  be  paid,  provided  the  others  remain 
unpaid.  1865  H.  PHILLIPS  Amer.  Paper  Curr.  II.  91  Bills 
of  exchange  were  directed  to  be  prepared  in  setts  of  four. 
1883  Law  Rep.  1 1  Q.  B.  Diy.  333  The  bill  of  lading  had  been 
drawn  in  a  set  of  three  copies. 

9,  A  number  of  things  connected  in  temporal  or 
spatial  succession  or  by  natural  production  or 
formation. 

1604  SHAKS.  Otli.  H.  iii.  135  He'le  watch  the  Horologe  a 
double  Set,  If  Drinke  rocke  not  his  Cradle.  1674  N.  FAIR- 
FAX Bulk  iff  Selv.  74  The  least  billing  of  it  will  so  far  club 
and  fall  in  with  the  laws  that  bind  the  whole  Set.  1681  H. 
MORE  Expos.  Dan.  App.  n.  278  The  seven  last  plagues  of 
the  Vials  supposing  a  Sett  or  Number  of  plagues  antecedent. 
1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  v.  32  You  do  not  cast  any  given 
Sett  of  Faces  with  four  Cubical  Dice.  1750  R.  SMITH 
Harmonics  ix.  (ed.  2)  212  The  Proper  Set  of  Beats,  which 
the  said  vthB  ought  to  make  in  the  given  organ.  1815  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  xxxviii,  A  new  set  of  words  to  the  old  tune  of 
'Over  the  Water  to  Charlie*.  1841  T.  R.  JONES  Anim. 
Kingd.  574  An  elaborate  temporary  set  of  muscles  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  1893  SIR  H.  HOWORTH  Glacial 
Nightmare  I.  31  A  set  of  low  Kills  also  intervene. 

D.  The  complement  of  teeth  (natural  or  arti- 
ficial) with  which  a  person  (or  animal)  is  furnished. 
1678  J.  BROWN  Disc.  Wounds  236  The  Tongue  being  thus 
guaided  with  a  Sett  of  Teeth.  1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  Fresny's 
Amusem.  97  Other  knaves,  .take  as  much  for  Drawing  out  an 
Old  Tooth, as  would  buy  a  Sett  of  New  ones.  i7osVANBRUGH 
Confederacy  i.  i,  I  have  worn  out  four  pair  of  pattens  with 
following  my  old  lady  Youthful,  for  one  set  of  fake  teeth, 
and  but  three  pots  of  paint.  1854  THACKERAY  Neivcomes 
xxiv,  Her  ladyship's  teeth  fa  new  and  exceedingly  hand- 
some  set).  1878  L.  P.  MEREDITH  Teeth  250  With  mouths 
so  unfavourable  that  it  is  impossible  to  adapt  a  set  of  teeth 
to  them.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-farming  15  Each  set  when 
complete  consists  of  incisor,  canine,  and  molar  teeth. 

to.  Set  of  features :  the  lineaments  of  a  person's 
face.  Obs. 

1713  ADDISON  Cato  \.  iv,  'Tis  not  a  sett  of  features,  or 
complexion . .that  I  admire.  1779  G.  KWITL Sketches fr.  Nat. 
(ed.  2)  I.  59  lhat  air  of  sensibility,  .accompanied  with  a 
pleasing  set  of  features.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  ii.  He  had 
a  tall,  handsome  figure,  a  good  set  of  features. 
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d.  A  spell  (of  weather);   =  SERIES  3  b.    (But 
cf.  set  in,  SET  v.  1466.)  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  104  Wee  must  haue  a  set  of  faire 
weather,  to  passe  the  Straight,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary 
3  Sept.  1666,  With  a  long  set  of  faire  and  warme  weather. 
1880  Antrim  fy  Down  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  long  set  of  saft  weather. 

10.  A  number  of  things  grouped  together  accord- 
ing to  a  system  of  classification  or  conceived  as 
forming  a  whole. 

1690  LOCWE  Hum.  Und.  n.  i.  §  4  Which  Operations.. do 
furnish  the  Understanding  with  another  sett  of  Ideas. 
1701  SWIFT  Contests  Nobles  $  Comm.  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  50  He 
assumes,  .an  entire  sett  of  very  different  airs.  1730  MALCOLM 
NeivSyst.Arith.  509  Conceive  two  or  more  different  Setts  (or 
Systems)  of  Things,  containing  each  the  same,  or  a  different 
number  of  Things.  i738S\viFT/W.  Conversat.  Introd.23  My 
old  Friend  did.. Invent  a  Set  of  Words  and  Phrases.  1742 
YOUNG  Ntt  Th.  vnr.  387  Virtue  has  her  peculiar  set  of  pains. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  240  An  exact  plan., 
of  Nature's  operations  in  this  minute  set  of  creatures.  1802 
MAR.  EDGKWORTR  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xiv.  no  The  set  of 
notions  which  he  had  acquired  from  his  education.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vi.  i,  The  Constitution,  the  set  of 
Laws,,  .that  men  will  live  under.  1857 CAY LEY Mat h.  Papers 
(1890)  III.  35  Let/,  denote  a  set  of  any  four  elements, «,  btc>d. 
1897  W.  P.  KER  Epic  $•  Rom.  ir.  vi.  201  The  poet  is  at  this 
point  free  to  make  use  of  a  new  set  of  motives. 

11.  The  complete  collection  of  the  '  pieces*  com- 
posing a  suite  of  furniture,  a  service  of  china,  a 
clothing  outfit,  or  the  like. 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  i.  160  All  these 
Pavillions  are. .lined  within  with  sets  of  lovely  Tapistry. 
1687  UiE.GV.Gt.Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.  v.,  A  fine  Set  of  Silver  Plate. 

1696  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3158/4  Fine  Sets  for  Dressing  Tables. 

1697  tr.  C' tess  D' Aunoy' s  Trav.  (1706)  140  Neither  is  it  enough 
to  have  one  Sett  of  Jewels,  as  our  Ladies  in  France  have. 
1727  BOYER  Diet.  Royal  II,  A  Set  of  Diamonds. .  .A  Set  of 
Buttons.     1779  Mirror  No.  40  The  fall  of  a  set  of  Dresden. 
1798  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  p.  clx,  I  had  every  man 
.  -at  work  to  alter  some  of  her  own  sails,  and  some  we  got 
from  the  Serieuse  to  make  up  a  set  for  her.     1848  THACKE- 
RAY Van.  Fair  xxix,  A  set  of  Irish  diamonds  and  cairn- 
gorms.    1859   Habits  of  Gd.   Society  iv.   163  Her  set  of 
winter  sables.     1867  LATHAM  Black  $  White  74  The  door- 
keeper wears  a  set  of  shooting  dittos. 

12.  A  series  of  buildings  or  apartments  associated 
in  use  ;  esp.  a  suite  of  apartments  let  as  lodgings. 

1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  136  He  led  me  into  a.  .set 
of  warehouses.  1820  Gent!.  Mag.  Jan.  79/1  A  single  room 
out  of  the  sixteen  sets  composing  tli.it  part  of  the  Hall  [i.e. 
Magdalen  Hall].  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Brooke  Farm  iv. 
53  His  one  set  of  farm  buildings.  1840  J.  T.  J.  HEWLETT 
P.  Prigginsv\\i  The  Dean's  scout  was  summoned  to. .show 
me  the  rooms.. that  I  might  select  any  set  I  chose.  1841 
1  HACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diant.  ix.  First  we  went  into 
lodgings, — into  three  sets  in  three  weeks,  a  1890  LIDDON 
Life  Pitsey  (1895)  *'  'v'  ^9  ^  JjCnt  term,  1826,  Pusey  went 
into  rooms  in  Oriel  College.  The  set  he  occupied  [etc.]. 

b.  Mining.  In  full  set  of  timber  (s  :  A  frame  for 
supporting  the  side  of  a  level  or  shaft,  or  the  roof 
of  a  gallery. 

1830  Eng.  $  For.  Mining  Gloss.*  Cornw.  (1860)  22  Set  of 
timber,  a  frame  complete  to  support  each  side  of  the  vein, 
level,  or  shaft.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $•  Mining  263 
notet  The  '  set  of  timbers J  may  perhaps  be  fairly  assumed  to 
represent  socubicyardsof  material  removed.  Ibid.  276  Re- 
placing the  old  timbers  with  new  square  sets. 

13.  A  team  of  (usually  six)  horses. 

1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  i,  Attelage,  a  Set  of  Horses  for 
a  Coach  or  Cart,  or  of  Oxen  for  a  Cart  or  plough,  four  of 
each.  1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome  402  He  would  give 
Sets  of  Chariot-Horses.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1768) 
V.  275  To  wait  upon  my  Beloved  with  a  coach -and-f our,  or 
a  Sett,  c  1789  GIBBON  Antob.  (1896)  162  The  favourite  team, 
an  handsome  set  of  bays  or  greys.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings 
Ser.  n.  Man  of  many  Fr.  1. 153  A  set  of  horses  for  town. 
b.  A  train  of  coal-trucks. 

1863  R.  SCOTT  Ventil.  Mines  10  [The  doors]  are  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  each  other,  so  as  to  admit  the  set  to  pass 
through  the  one  before  the  other  is  required  to  be  opened. 
1871  Daily  News  17  Aug.,  When  the  sets  had  arrived  at 
*  meetings ',  instead  of  passing  each  other,  they  ran  on  to  the 
same  line. 

14.  The  series  of  movements  or  figures  that  make 
up  a  square  dance  or  country  dance,  esp.  the  quad- 
rille ;  the  music  adapted  to  this.     First  set :  see 
quots.  1894,1898.  (d.  set  dance,  s.\.  SET///,  a.  8.) 

1834  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Tales  vii,  He  attached  himself 
solely  to  Miss  Julia  Brings,  with  whom  he  danced  no  less 
than  three  sets  consecutively.  1849  CUPPLES  Green  Hand 
iii.  (1856)  29  They  were  soon  swimming  away  in  the  first 
set.  1865  DICKENS  Mut,  Fr.  i.  xi,  The  discreet  automaton 
[at  the  piano] . .  played  a . .  tuneless  set.  1894  E.  SCOTT  Dane- 


Quadrille '. 

Set  (set),  v.  Forms  :  see  below.  Pa.  t.  and  pa. 
pple.  set.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  ^<z«=OFris. 
setta  (mod.Fris.  sette),  OS.  settian  (MDu.,  MLG. 
setten,  Du.  zetten\  OHG.  sezzan  beside  sazzan 
(MHG.  sezzen,  G.  sctzen),  ON.  setja  (Sw.  sdtta, 
Da.  ssette),  Goth,  sat/an  \  causal  of  *  set/an  (sitjan) 
to  SIT. 

Confusion  bet  ween  set  and  sit  arose  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  i4th  c.,  owing  partly  to  the  identity  or  close  similarity 
of  the  forms  of  their  past  tenses  and  pa.  pples.,  and  partly  to 
the  identity  of  meaning  in  some  uses,  as  between  to  be  set  (= 
seated)  and  to  sit ;  cf.  SIT  v.  (etym.  note  and  A.  5  a  a  note). 
For  cases  of  mere  substitution  of  forms  of  sit  for  forms  of 
se^  see  A.  i  y>  2  £  below.  The  spelling  sett  is  still  sometimes 
found  in  technical  senses;  cf.  SET  sl>.1] 


SET. 

A.  Inflexional  Forms. 

1.  Infinitive  and  Present  stem.  a.  i  settan 
(Northumb.  setta),  2-5  (6  arch.')  setten,  3-6 
sette  (2  setton,  seotte,  3  Ortn.  settenn,  Lay. 
seetten,  4  Kent,  zetten,  5  settyn,  cettyn,  satte, 
6  seatt-),  4-9  sett,  7-9  s.  w.  dial,  zet,  4-  set. 

£725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  P  13  Pasiinaret  settan. 
a  900  Laws  /Elfred  n.  v.  (Liebermann)  50  We  settaS  x%- 
hwelcerecirican..5isfri5.  ^950  Lindisf,  Gosp.  Matt,  xvi'ii. 
23  Seoe  wil  reht  setta  mi5Se;$num  his.  c  ioooAgs.Ps.  (Th.) 
c.  3  Ne  sette  ic  me  fore  eagum  yfele  wisan.  a  1x22  O.  E. 
Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  656,  pset  hi  scoldon.. seotte  ba  daii 
i  hwonne  [etc.].  c  1200  ORMIN  3941  SoJ>  sahhtnesse  settenn. 
I  c  1205  LAV.  17569  Heo  wolden  al  bis  lond  saetten  on  haeore 
1  tweirehond.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12416  To  sett  iesu  to  werldlar. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  li.  loSettand  vndire^ourefote3oure 
enmys.  1362  LANGL,  P.  PL  A.  vi.  32  Bo|>e  to  sowen  and  to 
setten.  1:1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1872  Y  set  no^t  by  py  sawes. 
£1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  n.  xlv.  (1859)  51  Prowde  men 
..that  settyn  att  nought  al  other  men.  c  1420  Chron. 
Vilod.  1761  How  lytull  his  martrus  setton  by  worldelyche 
gode.  1499  Promp.  Parv.  67/2  Cettyn  or  putten.  a  1533 
LD.  BERNERS  Huon  iii.  5  Huon  and  gerarde  who  by  theyr 
pryde  settyth  no  thynge  by  me.  1538  in  Lett.  Suppress. 
Monasteries  (Camden)  199  Setteynge  many  on  worke.  1552 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Exhort.  Morn.  Pr.,  To  sette  foorth  his 
moste  worthye  prayse.  1584  Eltham  Churchiu.  Ace.  in 
Archseologia  XXXIV.  63  For  seatting  fourthe  of  a  soldger 
into  Frawnce.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  14  Themselues  to 
setten  forth  to  straungers  sight.  1605  Lond.  Prodigall  v.  i. 
470  Che  zet  not  a  vig  by  a  wife  if  a  wife  zet  not  a  vig  by  me. 
1613  E.  WRIGHT  Descr.  <y  Use  Sphatre  61  Such  starres  as 
sett  when  the  sunne  riseth,  are  said  to  set  cosmically.  1711 
in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  176,  I  sett  again 
the  quaere,  how  can  the  Irish,  .be.  .deemed  rebels?  1801 
NELSON  Let.  28  Jan.  in  Quart tc/is  Catal.  Oct.  (1909)  28 
To  sett  in  a  dark  room.  1904  Blackiv.  Mag.  Feb.  193/2 
Unless  you  have.. seen  him.. 'sett '  the  game  he  fetches. 
j8.  north.  3-4  seit(t,  4-5  sete.  (Cf.  2  6,  3  77.) 
a\yx>CursorM.  1177. 1  sal  seit  on  J>i  mi  merk.  Ibid. 6060 To 
seitt  him  soru  at  his  hert.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \.  (Katcnne) 
27  Quhar  all  be  folk,  .he  mycht  seit  opynly  and  see.  1455 
Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees}  II.  215,  I  sete  vij  marcs  to  a  preste  to 
syng  a  yere  for  me. 

7.  4  sitt,  syte,  5  sitte,  6-7  sit.  (Cf.  2  f.) 
13..  Cursor  M.  1580  (Gutt.)  pe  schame,  be  sin,.  .To  tell 
war  lang  to  sitt  aboute  \Fairf.  syte].  c  1420  Sir  Amadace 
(Camden)  xxxiv,  Men  sitt  us  ry^te  no^te  him  bye.  14..  Sail' 
ing  Directions  (Hakl.  Soc.  1889)  18  Be  ware  of  your  stremes 
of  flode  for  they  suten  north  est  on  the  Irongroundes.  1567 
Gude  fyGodlieB.  (S.T.S.)  57  Sittand  thair  strenth  thy  word 
againe.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  i.  iii.  145  Shall  we  sit  about 
someReuels?  1683  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  1.82  For  sitting  up 
of  Bouyes  in  the  River  and  Bay. 

b.  Pres.  Ind.  2nd  person  sing,  i-  settest,  4-5 
settist,  5  -yst,  6-7  setst,  settst ;  north,  i  settes, 
i,  5-6  settis. 

£825  Vesp.  Ps.  xx.  4  Du  settes  heafde  his  beg  of  stane 
deorwyr5um.  c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xiii.  38  Saul  6in  fore 
mec  3u  settis  [Rus/iw.  setes],  c  loooAgs.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixxiii.  16 
pu  daeg  settest.  c  1400  Melayne  988  Thou  settis  more  by  a 
littill  golde,..pan  to  fighte  one  goddes  foo.  1411  in  26  Pol. 
Poems  43  pou  settest  at  nou^t,  y  bou^t  so  dere.  c  1460  Wisdom 
927  in  Macro  Plays  66  Why  werkyst  bou  hys  consell  ?  by 
myn  settis  lyght  ?  c  1460  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  60  in  Babees 
Bk,t  When  [jow  settyst  a  pipe  abroche.  1535  COVERDALE 
Job  vii.  17  What  is  man  that  thou ..  settest  so  inoch  by  him? 
1558  PHAER  sEntidi.  C  j  b,  My  son,  that  of  the  thonderblastes 
of  hyeloue  settst  but  light.  1563  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  $  Epigr. 
(1867)  134  Shall  I  set  at  my  hart,  that  thou  settst  at  thy  heele. 
1611  BIBLE  Dent,  xxiii.  20  In  all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand 
to.  1682  DRVDEN  Mac-Fl.  199  With  whate'er  gall  thou  settst 
thy  self  to  write. 

o.  Pres.  Ind.  -yd  person  sing.  a.  1-4  sette]?, 
(Anglian  sete})),  3  -epj>,  4  zettejj,  5-6  settyth, 
-ith,  5  -eth. 

^825  Vesp.  Psalter  cili.  3  Se  seteS  wolcen  upstige  his. 
CQ7$Rnshiu.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxw.  51  Dsel  his[hejsetet?miolice- 
terum.  nooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixxxiv.  12  And  on  wej  setteS 
wise  gangas.  c  1200  ORMIN  7821  Drihhtin  sette)?b  i  bin 
bphht  God  dede  to  biginnenn.  1340  Ayenb.  6  Huo  pet  me 
Jjise  binges  agelteb  zetteb  zuo  moche  hire  herte . .  [etc.].  c  1450 
Mirk*$  Festial  283  3e  settyth  noght  by  no  worldely  wor- 
schyp.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utopia  n.  (1895)  149  He 
settethe  nothynge  by  yt.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1664)  169 
Let  Christ  (as  it  setteth  him  well)  have  all  the  glory. 
(3.  1-5  set(t,  (2  seet,  4  Kent.  zet). 
r888  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  4  pset  hehste  god,  8ast..hit 
call  set.  a  1122  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  963,  Nan  man 
buton  se  abbot  ane,  &  bam  )?e  he  \>serto  saet.  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  179  Gief  he  him  set  a  speche.  1340  Ayenb.  7 
Ine  J?e  stede  of  J?e  sabat.  .zet  holi  cherche  j?ane  sonday  to 
loky.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4925  Youthe  sett  man  in  all  folye. 
1422  VONGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret,  xxxvi.  191  Man  be-hettith 
woman  loue  when  he  Set  the  Ring  on  hir  fynger. 

y.  i  (Northumb.^j  5  settes,  4  settus,  4-6  north. 
settis,  -ys,  (5  setis,  sattys),  6-  sets  (setts). 

C9So  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxiy.  51  Dal  his  [he]  settes  miS 
le^erum.  1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind.  182  pe..king.  .^ere-on 
settus  his  sel.  a  1400-50  IVars  Alex.  1221  Sampson  on 
anothire  side  setis  out  belyue.  14..  Erthe  itpon  Erthe 
(1911)  32/4  How  erthe  vpon  erthe  sattys  all  at  noght.  £-1450 
Si  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  579  He  saies  he  settes  here  bat  he 
fande.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  cm.  il,  He  setts  thee  free.  1601 
SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  in.  iv.  79  And  consequently  setts  downe 
the  manner  how.  1607  —  Cor.  HI.  i.  270  Which  he  so  sets 
at  naught.  1807  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Essex  II.  334  At  this 
Michaelmas  (1805)  he  setts  2000. 

d.  Imperative.  1-5  sete  (i  Northumb.  sett), 
3-6  sette,  4  zete,  4-6  sett,  4-  set;  //.  i  setta]), 
3-4  sette]?,  4-5  settith,  north,  settis. 

(7950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  ix.  18  On  sett  hond  ofer 
hia  \_Rrtshw.  gesette].  971;  Blickl.  Horn.  87  Sete  nu  bin 
wuldres  tacn  in  helle.  ciooo  >£LFRIC  Horn.  II.  542  SettaS 
eornostlice  on  eowerum  heortum  ba;t  [etc.],  c  1205  LAV. 


SET. 

27216  SetteS  heom  after.  Ibid.  3699  pu  .  .irum  at  bat  lond 
and  sete  hit  Cprdoille  an  hond.  1340  Ayenb.  254  Zete 
ane  brydel  to  bine  couaytises.  1374  CHAUCKR  Troilus  iv. 
622  But  manly  set  be  world  on  sixe  and  seuene.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  xi.  563  Beis  nocht  abasit..Bot  settis  speris 
^ow  befor.  1410  in  26  Pol.  Poems  37  Among  seyntes  by 
soule  sete.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  \\.  xviii.  257  Sette  thou  me 
bisidis  thee.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  ^gCastys  don  bes  maw- 
metys..and  settybe  ber  a  cros.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham 
(Arb.)  27  Settith  before  vs  the  bred.  1535  COVERDALE  Col.  iii. 
2  Set  youre  mynde  on  the  thinges  which  are  aboue. 

2.  Past  Tense,  a.  1-6  sette  (1-3  ssette,  sseate), 
3-5  sete,  (4  zette),  4-7  sett,  4-  set. 

Beowulf  32$  Setton  saemebesidescyldas..wiS  JKCS  recedes 
wael.  (^97$  Rus/tw.  Gosp.  John  xx.  15  Sae^e  hr»3e  me  hwer 
3n  settes  hine.  c  1000  Guthlac  405  (Gr.)  GuSlac  sette  hyht 
in  heofonas.  a  1122  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1086,  He 
saette  mycel  deorfrio7.  c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  Luke  xix.  21  pu 
nymst  b^t  bu  nesettst.  a  1175  Cott.  fforn.  221  God  him  sette 
nama  adam.  <z  1300  Cursor  M.  4175  Siben  bai  settam  [  — 
sett  bam]  dun  ana  ete.  ("1330  R.  BRUXNE  Chroii.  (Rolls) 
2086  Gwyndolene  a  child  had  ban,.. When  tyme  was,  [she] 
set  hit  to  boke.  c  1380  WYCUF  Sf/.  Wks.  III.  208  Wher-to, 
my  modir,  settist  bou  me  on  bi  knees,,  .and  rokkid  me,  and 
fed  me  ?  c  I386CHAUCER  Prol.  507  He  sette  nat  his  benefice 
to  hyre.  1558  G.  CAVENDISH  Poems  (1825)  II.  14  Thou 
didest  me  avaunce,  And  settest  me  uppe  in  thys  great  pompe 
and  pryde.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  65  The  same 
proposition .. which  I  sette  downe  before,  c  1610  Women 
Saints  35  Some  she  sett  out  of  prison,  a  1700  KVFLYN  Diary 
21  May  1685,  The  jeweller  and  goldsmith  who  sett  them. 
0.  5-9  sat,  sate. 

Frequent  in  inferior  writers  of  the  second  half  of  the  rSthc., 
esp.  in  intr.  senses. 

c  1420  Master  ofOxf.  Catech.  in  ReL  Ant.  I.  231  C\lerk\ 
Who  sat  first  vines?  M\aister\  Noe  set  the  first  vines. 
1430-40  LYDG.  Boclias  vin.  xv.  (1558)  10  Theodose.  .Smote 
of  his  heed,  and  sate  {edd.  1494,  1554  set]  it  on  the  gate. 
n  1547  in  Fosbrooke  Econ.  Mon.  Life  (1796)  84  She  sate 
forward  aft[er]  masse.  1561  NL'CE  tr.  Seneca's  Octaina 


his  load  and  halted.  1742-3  Observ.  Metjtodists  19  The 
Lord  sat  his  Banner  over  us.  1755  J.  SHEBBEARE  Lydiu 
(1769)  II.  74  Like  Yorick,  he  often  sat  the  table  on  a 
roar.  1756  TOLDERVY  Hist,  t  Orphans  I.  109  The  coach 
being  ready,  the  ladies,  .sate  out  for  the  hall.  1790  CATH. 
GRAHAM  Lett.  Educ.  318  The  example  which  the  king  and 
his  courtiers  sat.  1808  HELEN  ST.  VICTOR  Ruins  of  Rigonda 
I.  186  He  then  sat  before  them  some  dried  fruits.  1824 
ELLIS  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  137  note.  The  Prince  and 
Marquis. -sate  out  with  the  names  of  Thomas  and  John 
Smith. 
7.  dial*  8-9  sot,  s.w.  zot. 

1776  T.  HOTCHINSON  Diary  5  June  (1886)  II.  67,  I  sot  out 
from  Falmouth  this  morning.  1803  MARY  CHARLTON  Wife 
<V  Mistress  II.  51  Dolly  informed  her  that  she  was  todepart 
the  next  day . .  because,  as  the  caravan  sot  off  by  five  in  the 
morning,  they  should  not  catch  her  travelling  before  day. 
light.  1840  SPURDKNS  I'oc.  E.Angl.  s.  v.  Sot,  I  sot  it  down. 
1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y,  Ago  III.  161  If  ever  he  sot  a  foot 
here  !  1886  W,  Somerset  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  Zot  his  back  up 
purly  well. 

5.  north,  [ipl.  seton],  4seit,  sete,  5, 8-9  seet(e. 

[^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  xv.  19  Seton  cnewa.]  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  2442  par  he  seit  first  his  auter  stan.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  in.  394  Andcertane  tyme  till  him  he  sete  [r/'/»i  meite], 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4654  For  many  seerties  we  seet  bat 
sysed  all  be  werde.  0746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View 
Lane.  Dial,  vi  (1828)  68  Then  they  aw  seete  ogeri  meh. 

e.  4  settede,  4-5  -ide,  5  -id,  -yd,  5-6  -ed,  6 
Sc.  -it,  9  s.w.  dial,  zetted. 

Frequent  in  Caxton. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  Hii.  3  Wherfore  ne  wee  setteden  by  hym. 
c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  v.  ix.  530  Crist . .  settid  the  lawe  of  fuse 
sacramentis  to  the  seid  lawe  of  kinde.  <  1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  245  Reynawde  setted  nougnte  by  his 
Ivffe.  (-1520  NISBET  N.T.  Matt.  iv.  5  The  feend.  .settit 
him  on  the  pynacile  of  the  tempile.  1582  BENTLEY  Mon. 
Matrones  iii.  330  O  heauenlie  King,  who.  .settedst  me  in 
the  regall  throne.  1888  Berks.  Gloss,  tz,  I  zetted. 

f.  4  sitt.   (Cf.  i  7.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5058  And  ban  on  bink  he  sitt  him  bi 
[other  MSS.  set,  sete,  settj. 

3.  Past  Participle,  a.  i  seset(t,  -seet,  2-4  iset, 
(2-3  in/I,  isette,  3  Lay*  iseet,  hi(i)-sette,  4ysett, 
Kent,  y-,  iaet),  3-4  (6-7  arch.)  yset,  4-5  ysett(e, 
isett(e,  5  i-sete. 

c888  ALFRED  Boeth.  xi.  §  a  pa  jesselSa  J>e  ge  oninnan 
iow  habbaS.  .^eset.  c  1050  Ags*  Hom.  (Assmann)  183  Hys 
flaesc  wearS  call  ^esett.  ^1175  Lamb.  Hottt.  11  pas  dajes 
beoS  iset  us  to  muchele  helpc.  111225  Ancr.  ^.416  peos 
riche  ancren  bet..habbe5  rentes  i-sette,  ^1330  Artk.  fy 
Mcri.  Q  Childer,  bat  ben  to  boke  ysett.  1340  Ayenb.  167 
Er^an  hi  by  yzet  ope  bet  bord.  11440  Sir  Degrcz.  1373 
Swythe  chayres  was  i-sete  And  quyschonis  of  vyolete. 
C140o<MrirarJ?4f.  491/11  In  tymys  I-sette.  1483  CAXTON 
G.dcla  TourPro\.  i  Myseruice well ysette and quitte.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.iii.  24  Ttfie  stone  therein  yset.  1610  HOL- 
LAND Cawden's  Brit.  i.  387  With  words  in  forme  yset. 

3.  1-9  sett,  2-3  (in/I.).  4-6  sette,  (5  cette), 
3-  set,  (9  s.w.  dial.  zet). 

<  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxliii.  14  Settum  beamum.  1128 
O.E*  Ckron.  (Laud  MS.),  Fulle  feoht  was  sett  betwenen  oa 
Cristene  &  ba  heoene.  c  1200  ORMIN  Ded.  101  Wibb  all 
swillc  rime  alls  her  iss  sett,  a  1300  Hai'elok  2612  pe  helmes 
heye  on  heued  sette.  1303  R.  IJRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  189 
She  shal  noght  to  any  be  sette  Withoutyn  leue  of  my 
maumette.  c  1340  Nominal*  (Skeat)  850  Henne  is  set. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alt-x,  179  Sen  it  b  sett  to  be  soo.  c  1440 
Prpmp.  Parv.  67/2  Cette,  or  putt.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton) 
Dictfs  67,  I  haue  not  sette  by  golde  ne  siluer.  \bvjStat. 
in  Hiit.  Wakeficld  Cram.  Sch.  (1892)  59  All  partialitie  sett 
apart.  1719  m  Picton  L"pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1886)  1 1.  62  To  be 
sett  out  so  as  not  to  p'judice  the  highway.  1746  Exmoor 
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Scolding:  (E.  D.  S.)  1.  228  When  tha  art  zet  agog.  1757  R. 
ROBERTSON  Let.  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  (1881)  359  All  your 
neighbours  are  sett  to  be  upon  you.  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig. 
(Weale)  140  To  make  a  sett  near  to  another  that  cannot  be 
sett  on  any  more. 

7.    i  Anglian  seset(t)ed,  -et,  5  settyt,  6  -it,  9 
dial,  zetted. 

c  825  J  'csp.  Ps.  11.  6  Ic  soSlice  ^eseted  ic  earn  cyning.  c  900 
Bsda's  Hist.  m.  xviii.  §  i  pa  wilnade  he  liif  onhyr^an,  be 
he  wel  jeseted  jeseah  in  Gallia  rice.  £950  Lindisf.  Gosp. 
Mark  iv.  21  Resetted  bi<J,  ponatur.  c  1520  NISUET  N.  T. 
Luke  xix.  21  Thou  takis  away  that  that  thou  has  nocht  settit. 
a  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1055  The  soule 
vegetable.. is  setted  within  the  myght  elemented.  1888 
Berks.  Gloss.  12  Zetted. 

5.  i  Northumb.  sesatted,  3  isat,  5  sat(t)e,  6-7 
sat. 

£950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xx.  6  Da  linne  hra^lo  jesattedo 
vel  asetedo,  linteamina  posita.  c  1205  LAY.  30229  pe  da^i 
wes  isat.  14..  Three  Chron.  (Camden)  77  Sir  liaudwyns 
hede  caryed  to  Excester  and  sate  upon  the  castell  yate. 
14. .  T-undales  l'i$.( Wagner) 2031  Acrowne.  .satteaboute. . 
Wyth  precious  stones.  1594  R.  ASH  LEY  tr.  Leys  le  Roy  w  b, 
To  be  sat  at  their  ease,  a  1695  WOOD  Life  an.  1683  (1772) 
II.  324  In  the  Pump  below  the  Star  Inn  was  a  Tub  sat. 
€.  dial.  9  a-sot,  sot,  zot  (sec  £  Kg.  Dial.  Dict.\ 

1836  HAI.IBURTON  Clockm.  xxi.  (1839)  76  To  get  it  sot  to 
rights.  1888  W.  Somerset  \Vord-bk.  s.\,Sctitpi  He's  a  quiet 
sort  of  a  man  like  till  he's  a  zot  up. 

f.  Chiefly  north.  \  seseten,  5  settyn,6  settin, 
5,  9  setten. 

c  950  Lindisf,  Gosp,  Luke  Pref.  9  5eseteno  miff  bisene, 
positat/ue  similititdinc.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsop  \.  xvi, 
Of  euery  one  I  am  setten  aback.  ?  1567  Deci,  Lontis  just 
quarreu  91  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform.  I.  60  Quhcn  faceles 
fuillissall  not  be  settin  by.  1887  jtimiesft's  Sc.  Dict.Siippl.^ 
Setten. .  .This  old  part,  form  is  still  used  by  the  common 
people.  1889  N.  It'.  Line.  Gloss. ,  Setten  up. 

T).  north.  4  seeit,  4-5  seit,  5  seete,  seyt,  5,  9 
seet,  4-6  sete. 


is  muK.  c  1300  —  3£u  >y KS.  ill.  451  noiy  Lnircne 
is  seet  in  virtues  and  Rood  lif.  c  1420  Sir  Antadas  (Weber) 
370  Full  mykyll  seyt  by.  c  1449  PKCOCK  Repr,  1'rol.  3  Thei 
hem  silf . .  ben  despisid  and  ben  not  seet  bi.  1488  Registr. 


nem  BUI..  Den  aespisia  ana  uen  not  seet  01.  1400  Kegtsir. 
A  herd  on.  (Mail).  Club)  I.  320  The  said  reuerend  fadir.  .has 
seit  and  to  male  lattin  ..  be  saidis  landis.  1584  Shuttle- 
ivorths1  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  21  Payed  for  a  horce  showe 
w011  was  sete  on  in  Chorlaye  iij*. 
B.  Signification. 

General  arrangement  of  senses.  I.  To  cause  to 
sit,  seat ;  to  be  seated,  sit.  II.  To  sink,  descend. 
III.  To  put  in  a  definite  place  (the  manner  of  the 
action  being  implied  either  in  the  verb  itself  or  in 
the  context).  IV.  To  place  or  cause  to  be  in  a 
position,  condition,  relation,  or  connexion.  (This 
group  embraces  a  large  number  of  uses  in  which 
the  precise  implication  of  sense  depends  mainly  on 
the  kind  of  construction  employed.)  V.  To  appoint, 
prescribe,  ordain,  establish.  VI.  To  arrange,  fix, 
adjust.  VII.  To  place  mentally,  suppose,  estimate. 
VIII.  To  put  or  come  into  a  settled  position  or 
condition.  IX.  To  put  in  the  way  of  following  a 
course,  cause  to  take  a  certain  direction.  X.  Senses 
perhaps  arising  from  reversal  of  construction  or  from 
ellipsis  (their  origin  being  often  obscure).  XI. 
With  prepositions  in  specialized  senses.  XII.  With 
adverbsin specialized  senses.  (Combinations  formed 
on  the  verb-stem  are  given  in  a  separate  article, 
SET-.)  €«*  A  phrase  key  is  given  on  page  548. 
I.  To  cause  to  sit,  seat ;  to  be  seated,  sit. 

The  intransitive  sense  'to  sit '  (5)  was  apparently  developed 
out  of  the  reflexive  and  passive  uses  of  the  original  transitive 
sense  of '  to  seat '.  Set,  being  thus  used  synonymously  with 
sit,  became  capable  of  taking  its  other  senses  and  con- 
structions (see  5  d,  e,  6,  7). 

1.  trans.  To  place  in  a  sitting  posture ;  to  cause 
to  occupy  a  seat ;  to  seat. 

This  sense  is  barely  exemplified  outside  certain  phraseo- 
logical expressions,  e.g.  to  set  on  a  seat,  a  throne^  on  horse- 
back, etc.,  in  which  the  sense  'cause  to  sit'  is  now  lost 
eight  of.  (Prov.  to  set  a  beggar  on  horseback  :  to  give  an 
undeserving  person  an  advantage  which  he  will  misuse.) 

c888  K.  JB£mD  Boeth.  viii.  §  5  pu  settest  us  on  baet  set! 
Sines  sceoppendes.  1130  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.),  pa 
munecas. .setten  him  on  bes  abbotes  settle,  c  1205  LAV. 
14074  pe  king..saette  hine  bi  him  seoluen.  1300-1400 
R.  Gloucester  s  Chron.  (Rolls)  App.  xx.  446  To  king  he 
was  iblessed..&  iset  in  trone.  1377  LANGL.  P,  PI.  B. 
xii.  198  Kijt  as  sum  man  ?eue  me  mete  and  sette  me 
amydde  be  More.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  in.  ii.  101  The 
Bisshop  of  Caunterbury.  .sette  the  viij  and  xx  knyghtes  in 
her  syeges.  c  1485  in  Rutland  Papers  (Camden)  19  The 
King..shalbe  sett  a  gayn  in  his  chair  befor  the  high  aulter. 
1530  PALSGR.  712/1  Come  hyther,  Kate,  and  I  wyll  set  the 
on  my  lappe,  and  daunce  the.  Ibid.  713/1  In  the  siede  of  a 
good  man  we  set  ashrcweupon  the  benche.  1607  TOURNKLH 
Rev.  Trag.  I.  (1608)  Bz,  Dut.  Nay  set  you  a  horse  back 
once,  Youle  nere  light  off.  ^Pu.  Indeed  I  am  a  beggar. 
1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  iii,  ii.  395  Set  a  beggar  on 
horseback,  and  he  will  ride  a  gallop.  1660  INGELO  Bentiv. 
ff  Ur.  i.  (1682)  158  Having  set  the  two  Ladies.. upon  two 
green  Seats.  1699  R.  L'ESTRANCE  Fables  Ixx.  69  They.. 
Set  Boys  upon  the  Back  on't  [a  camel).  1735  JOHNSON 
Lobo's  Abyssinia^  Descr.  xiv.  132  Who  setting  us  upon 
Camels,  conducted  us  to  Mazna. 

t  b.  To  cause  (a  body  of  persons)  to  sit  in  de- 
liberation. Obs.   (Cf.  4  c.) 


g 
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SET. 

a  11*2  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  675,  Da  heot  seokinine 
l»one  aercebiscop  Theodoras  b;et  he  scolde  setton  ealle  ftewi. 
tenemot  a;t  bone  stede  ^aet  man  cleopcS  Heatfelde.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  591  The  king  a  parlyament  Gert  set 
thareftir  hastely.  1560  Inchaffray  Charters  (S.  H.  S.)  167 
With  power  to  gar  set  and  affirme  courte  or  courtis. 
C.  To  put  (a  hen)  to  sit  on  eggs. 

c  1440  Pnllad.  on  Hitsb.  i.  575  What  wommon  connot 
sette  an  hen  obrood  And  bringe  her  briddis  forth?  1523 
FnzHERB.  Hnsb.  §  146  Whan  they  waxe  brodye,  to  sette 
them  there  as  noo  beastes  .  .  hurtc  them.  1530  PALSGR,  710/2, 
I  will  set  sixe  hennes  a  brodyng  agaynst  tliis  Marche,  1707 
MORTIMER  Hush.  191  The  best  Age  to  set  a  Hen  for 
Chickens,  is  from  two  years  old  to  five.  1844  H.  Sit> 
riif-:NS  l>k.  i'liru:  II.  709  It  is  not  an  unusual  practice  to 
set  a  hen  at  any  time  of  the  day.  1867  Jrnl,  R.  A  grit.  Soc. 
Ser.  n.  III.  522,  I  never  set  less  than  three  hens  at  one  time. 
d.  To  cause  (a  bird)  to  perch. 

1530  PALSGR.  7  10/2,  I  set  a  hauke  on  her  perclic,  je  perchc, 
..Go  set  my  luuike  on  her  pcrche.  1864  BROWNING  J.  Lees 
ll'ifc  in.  i,  The  swalluw  has  set  her  six  young  on  tht:  rail. 

"t"  2.  refl.  To  go  down  upon  one's  knees  (aknee, 
a'knewlingi  on  knce(s,  etc.)  ;  —  SIT  v.  19.  Obs. 

c  1250  Mcid  Maregrt'te  Ixvii,  MalchllS  herde  tlies  wordes, 
he  sette  him  acne,  a  1300  A".  Hem  701  He  sette  him  a 
Icnewelyng.  c  1300  Havetok  1211  On  knes  ful  fay  re  he  hem 
setten.  c  1385  CHAUCKR  L.  C.  W.  455  Doun  I  sette  me  on 
niyn  kne. 

o.  rejit  To  seat  oneself,  take  a  seat,  sit  down. 
(Most  freq.  to  set  oneself  down  :  sec  143  i,  a. 

a  1300  A'.  Horii  1475  He  sette  him  on  be  benche  His  harpe 
fur  to  clenche.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Twiius  in.  fo3  After  to  be 
souper  alle  and  some  ..  bey  hym  sette.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
5092  perfore  set  you  full  sone.  Ibid,  12214  He.  .set  hym  to 

round,     cisoo  Mclnsine  154  My  donghter,  sette  you  he-re 

y  me.  1^1586  SIDNEY  /\c.  r.<.  ii,  Setting  thy  self,  in  throne 
which  shined  bright,  Of  judging  right. 

4.  fass.  To  be  seated.      (See  also  set  down  i,  />.) 

c  1330  Arth.  <V  Mcrl.  6516  Afterward  her  conipeiuic  \\'as 
yset,.  .&  next  hem.  .Sat  )  e  knifes  of  }-e  rounde  table.  (.1380 
WVCLIF  Sertn,  Sel.  Wks.  I.  62  J'e  men  werc-n  j-ette  as  it  were 
fyve  bousaiul.  c  1400  Dtstr.  Troy  1711  When  be  souerayne 
\\  as  set  in  a  st-te  rioll.  c  1410  SirClcgcs  469  The  kynge  was 
sett  in  his  parlor,  Wyth  myrth  solas  and  onor.  1503  in  Lett. 
Rich.  Ill  q  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  I.  192  Next  the..  Saxon,  the 
marques  of  I3randebnrgh.  .  bisshop  of  Laufenburgh  \\ere 
t,L-tt.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhct.  (1580)  156  It  so  fortuned  that 
as  the!  were  set,  the  Italian  knockt  at  the  Gate.  1697 
PRVDEN  sEncid\\.  821  The  Queen  of  Furies  by  their  sides 
is  set.  1793  SMFATON  Ed  y  stone  L.  §  305  Most  of  the  work- 
men  were  ^et  round  the  tire.  1852  'I  HACKKKAY  Esmond  n. 
xv,  Most  of  the  party  were  set  to  cards.  1875  FKKI.MAN  in 
W.  R.W.Stephens  Life  (1882)  11.254  Soft  chairs,  in  which, 
when  one  is  once  set,  it  is  hard  to  get  up  again. 

b.  To  be  seated  to  partake  of  a  meal  (to  meat^ 
at  or  to  dinner^  etc.).  Obs.  or  arch. 
1'artly  a  spec,  use  of  prec.,  partly  a  true  passive  of  sense  r. 
13..  A".  Alts.  538  To  the  mete  they  weoren  y-set.  (1440 
Gtnerydcs  387  The  Kyng  was  sette  and  scrued  in  the  hall. 
c  1475  RartfC  oil-car  183  Quhen  i  hay  war  seruit  and  set  to 
the  Suppar.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  (1812)  I.  396  He.. 
was  set  at  the  table  to  eate  some  mcate.  1596  DAXETT  tr. 
Cotnincs  (1614)  118  After  the  Kling]  was  set  to  dinner.  1625 
MASSINGER  A'**7t/  Way  \\\.  ii,  I  play  the  foole  To  stand  here 
prating,  and  forget  my  dinner.  Are  they  set  Marrall  ? 
1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQuaL  (1809)  IV.  132  When  they 
were  again  set  to  dinner,  the  page  entered. 

t  c.  To  be  seated  for  deliberation  or  judgement  ; 
(of  a  court)  to  be  in  session.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  249  Whan  the  Court  is  set.  c  1400 
Pcty  Job  422  in  26  Pol.  Poems  134  Thou  .shalt  me  call  at 
domesday,  When  thow  art  set  on  iugement.  a  1548  HALT. 
Chron,,Hcn.  /V//(i55o)  iSib,  After  that  thei  [the  Legates] 
wer  set.  .their  Commission  was  redde.  1592  KYD  Sp,  Trag. 
in.  vi,  Bring  forth  the  Prisoner,  for  the  Court  is  set.  1626 
U.  JONSON  Staple  of  N-  "I-  '•  41  Is  the  examiner  set?  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  26  May  1671,  Being  all  set,  our  Patent  was 
read. 

d.  Of  a  rabbit  :  To  be  resting. 

1801  [see  FORM  v.-}.  1817  J.  MAYER  Sportsman's  Direct. 
(ed.  2)  195  The  stag  is  said  to  be  harboured,,  .the  hare  formed, 
the  rabbit  set,  the  marten-cat  treed. 

6.  intr.  To  sit,  be  seated.  (Sometimes,  as  in 
4  b,  c,  with  spec,  reference  to  partaking  of  a  meal  or 
sitting  in  judgement,  etc.).  Now  dial,  or  -vulgar. 
(See  also  set  down,  143  i,  £.) 

c  1205  LAY.  22913  A  bord  swi5e  hende  bat  ber  maien  setten 
[c  1275  sitte]  to  sixtene  hundred  &  ma.  c  1275  laid.  19704 
Here  vtesetteb[<r  1205  sitteS]  six  men.  c\yj$Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
Prol.  132  Qubene  at  he  Suld  sit  in  sege  of  maleste,  pai  twelf 
sud  set  with  hym-  self,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5095  pen  set  bat 
sone,  assaid  hom  thekyng.  i47o-8sMALORY.4rM*rxiii.  vii. 
620  And  soo  after  vpon  that  to  souper,  and  euery  kny$t  sette 
in  his  owne  place.  £1489  CAXTON  Sonnesof  Aymon  xvi.  377 
He  made  theim  to  set  vpon  a  benche.  1530  PALSGR.  713/2, 
I  -set  hyest,  or  upper  moste  in  a  companye,  je  ^reside.  1596 
NASHE<5o/j?r0tt  w'alden  K  i,  Such  men  as.  .set  on  the  pillory 
for..periurie.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  iv.  23  They 
may  set  in  the  Orchestra,  and  noblest  Seats  of  Heaven.  1662 
GERBIER  Principles  30  The  King  and  Queen  only  remaining 
..setting  under  the  Cloath  of  State.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan 
in.  ii,  As  with  his  Guests  he  set  in  Mirth  rais'd  high.  1788 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  H-  3^5  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
President  and  the  new  Congress  may  be  setting  at  New 
York.  1825  R.  P.  WARD  Tremaine  I.  xxiii.  173^  He  had 
set  upon  tenter-hooks  during  the  whole  conversation.  1844 
DICKENS  Chimes  i.  30  You  must  always  go  and  be  a  setttn 
on  our  steps  must  you  !  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Iv, 
I'm  thinkin'  if  I  set  here  until  I'm  paid  my  wages,  I  shall 
set  a  precious  long  time,  Mrs.  Haggles  :  and  set  I  will,  too. 
1897  WATTS-DUNTON  Ay  twin  vii.  ii,  When  you  two  was 
a-settin'  by  the  pool,  a-eatin*  the  breakfiss. 
b.  Of  a  hen  :  To  sit  upon  eggs. 
1586  [see  ABKOOD].  1611  COTGR.,  -Ceuz-f,  layed,  or  set 
on,  as  an  egge.  1721  R.  BRADLKY  Philos.  Ace.  Wks. 
Nat.  85  Stopping  when  they  have  laid  as  many  as  they  can 


SET. 

set  upon.  1716  —  Country  Gentl.  Monthly  Director  31 
Chuse  the  old  Hens  to  set  upon  the  Eggs,  for  they  will  set 
close.  1840  F.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling  Voy.  I.  371  The 
boobies . .  that  were  '  setting  bard  ',  as  the  schoolboys  say, . . 
screamed.. on  our  approach. 

c.  To  become  lodged  upon. 

1869  E.  J.  REED  Shipbitild.  \.  16  Sand  is  the  worst  descrip- 
tion of  ground  for  a  ship  to  set  on  as  it  forms  a  curved  base. 
1887  GOODE,  etc.  Fish.  Industr.  U.S.v.  1 1. 540  The  first  thing 
found  out  was  that  the  floating  spawn  would  not  attach  itself 
to,  or  (  set '  (in  the  vernacular  of  the  shore)  upon,  anything 
which  had  not  a  clean  surface. 

d.  trans/,  and  fig.    «  SIT  z/.  B.  7,  8,  14.    Now 
dial,  or  vulgar. 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Verse)  317  pam . .  pat  for  godes  sake 
here  sett  Vnder  be  band  of  Sant  Benett.  1482  Cely  Papers 
(Camden)  121  They  off  Gaunte  hath  sent  to  the  Inglysch 
naschon  and  to  Dutch  naschon . .  commaundyng  them  to  sett 
styll.  .and  entermete  wl  noo  party.  1536  in  Lett.  Suppress. 
Monast.  (Camden)  113  The  emperor  him  selfe  was  glad  to 
sett  still.  1586  T.  Ii.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  484  That 
which  setteth  neerest  hir  husbands  hart.  1592  KYD  Sp. 
Trag.  in.  vi,  O  monstrous  times,  where  murders  set  so  light. 
1651  HOWELL  Venice  2  The  Eastern  Emperors  have  divers 
times  set  upon  her  skirts  [see  SKIRT  sb.  3].  1674  N.  FAIRFAX 
Bulk  fy  Seh'.  34  Setting  full  as  close  to  the  very  stamp  or 
inmostness  of  a  thinking  Being,  as  [etc.].  1803  Forest  of 
Hohenelbe  in.  103  A  disappointment  that  ought  not  to  set 
very  heavily  on  her  mind.  1892  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  22/1 
The  cat  ate  a  rat,  and  it  did  not  set  well  on  her  stomach. 

e.  To  have  a  certain  set  or  hang  ;  to  sit  (well  or 
ill,  tightly  or  loosely,  etc.).    Cf.  SIT  v.  16  b. 

1804  tr.  La  Marteliere^s  Three  Gil  Bias  II.  95  Your  new 
clothes,  which  do  not  by  any  means  set  so  well  upon  you. 
i86x  Temple  Bar  III.  250  To  make  the  artificial  hair  curl 
and  set  naturally  to  the  head.  •8J6NAPHEYS/'4yf.£#fr  ftf»«. 


upon  his  forehead.     1887  Laity  V.  40  bleeves  lined 

with  stiff  or  harsh  linings  never  set  well.    1892  Field  2  July 
30/1  Her  sail  did  not  set  at  all  well. 

6.  trans.  To  become,  befit,  suit.    Chiefly  Sc.  (in 
mod.  use  often  ironical). 

t:  1480  HENRYSON  Poems  (S.T.S.)  III.  103  Scho  woir  nevir 
grene  nor  gray  That  set  hir  half  so  weill.  1508  DUNUAR 
Tua  Mariit  Wemen  196  How  it  settis  him  so  syde  to  sege 
of  sic  materis.  t :  1560  A.  SCOTT  Pocms_  (S.T.S.)  iv.  41  It 
settis  not  madynis  als  To  latt  men  lowis  thair  lace.  1606 
ROLLOCK  i  Thess.  190  (Jam.)  It  is  ouer  sore  to  a  Gentle- 
man to  doe  that,  it  settes  him  not.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett. 
(1664)  55  It  sets  him  well  howbeit  he  be  young,  to  make 
Christ  his  garland.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  iv.  i,  It 
sets  him  weel  To  yoke  a  plough  where  Patrick  thought  to 
till !  18x4  SCOTT  Wav.  xxx,  It  wad  better  set  you  to  be 
nursing  the  gudeman's  bairns  than  to  be  deaving  us  here. 
1827  CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  II.  241  How  prettily  the  lace 
cap  sets  her.  1860  WHYTE-MELVILLE  Holmby  House  II, 
xxi.  301  It  set  him  well  now,  a  worn  and  broken  man,  to  be 
taking  thought  of  his  looks  like  a  girl.  1891  BARKIE  Little 
Minister  ii,  Gavin, . .  do  you  think  this  bonnet  sets  me  ? 

b.  Also  said  of  the  person  with  regard  to  cloth- 
ing, etc. 

1892  Longman's  Mag.  Nov.  59  Mysie..was  a  pretty 
creature,  'setting  ',  in  Scottish  phrase,  everything  she  wore. 

7.  To  sit  (a  horse)  ;   =  SIT  v.  31.  rare. 

1648  Petit.  Eastern  Assoc.  u  It  will  try  how  the  new 
Riders  will  set  the  saddle.     1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  248 
P  i  She  set  her  horse  with  a  very  graceful  air. 
II.  To  sink,  descend. 

f8.  intr.   To  subside,  abate.   Obs. 

(looo  Sax.  Leecltd.  III.  86  Nim  fyrs..&  leje  uppa  bat 
^eswollene  &  hyt  sceal  sona  settan.  aizz$A>tcr.  R.  274  pc 
swell  schal  setten. 

9.  Of  the  sun  or  other  luminary :  To  go  down  ; 
to  make  an  apparent  descent  towards  and  below  the 
horizon.  (Conjugated,  like  other  intr.  verbs  of 
motion,  with  either  be  or  have.) 

Not  in  OE. :  cf.  ON.  sctjask. 

c  1300  Havelok  2671  So  pat  bei  nouth  ne  blinne,  Til  bat  to 
sette  bigan  be  sunne.  a  1400-50  Wars  A  lex.  3050  Als  sone  as 
(jesonhupsoght  be  slaghterbegynnys,  And  to  sett  was  be  same 
sesytt  bai  neuer.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Talcs  74  pou  sail  dye  or 
be  son  sett,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.(Sommer)i72TheSun 
wasreadie  to  set.  x6i3CHAPMAN  J/oj^/««iCr/.,  The  ruddy 
Sunne  was  seen  ready  to  be  set.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog. 
Del.\.x.  220  With  them  all  the  stars  equally  set  &  rise.  1792 

A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  I.  18  The  sun,  on  the  point  of  being 
set.    1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf  Vi,  The  sun  setting  red.     1822 
MRS.  HEMANS  Siege  of  Valencia  i.  (1823)  121  Till  the  last 
pale  star  had  set.     1847  C.  BRONTE  jf.   Eyre  v,  The  moon 
was  set,  and  it  was  very  dark.     1877   Miss  VOSGE  Cameos 
Ser.  in.  xxxiv.  360  The  sun  had  long  been  set. 

transf.  1665  DKYDEN  Ind.  Emp.  i.  ii.  (1668)  6  Distant  skies 
that  in  the  Ocean  set. 

b.  Of  the  day  :  To  come  to  its  close,  poet. 

1604  DRAYTON  Moyses  n.  48  Euery  minute  is  a  day  anfl 
night  That  breakes  and  sets  in  twinkling  of  an  eie.  1610 

B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  ii,  The  euening  will  set  red,  vpon  you, 
sir.    1838  S.  BELLAMY  Betrayal  67  The  third  day  Had  set 
upon  the  sepulchre. 

c«  fig'  To  decline,  wane. 

1607  TOUKNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  iv.  I  4!),  May  not  we  set  as 
well  as  the  Dukes  sonne.  1611  Second  Maiden's  Trag. 
1302  And  rise  againe  in  health,  to  set  in  shame?  n  1627 
MIDDLKTON  Cliaste  Maid\.  ii,  Your  malice  sets  in  death, 
does  it  not,  sir  ?  1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  Pref.,  Having  absolved 
your  courses  through  Zodiac  of  praise  worthy  actions,  you 
wil  set  laden  with  Lustre.  1812  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart 
(1837)  1 1.  xii.  396  She  should  have  no  twilight,  but  set  in  the  full 
possession  of  her  powers.  1890  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.fr.  1689, 
282  The  British  Empire  in  India  seemed  setting  in  fire  and 
blood.  1892  Argosy  June  496  The  glory  of  Egypt  seemed 
to  have  set. 

1 10.  Naut.  To  neave  and  set :  to  rise  and  fall 
with  a  heavy  sea.  Obs. 
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1509  HAWES  Bast.  Pleas,  xxi.  (1555)  99  Quadrant  it  was, 
and  did  heve  and  scite  At  every  st urine  whan  the  wind  was 

§reat.  1574  W.  BOURNE  Regiment  for  Sea  vi.  (1577)  26  The 
ea.  .causeth  the  shippe  to  heaue,  and  sette  little  or  much. 
1630  WINTHROP  New  Eng.  (1825)  I.  g  This  day  the  ship 
heaved  and  set  more  than  before.  1674  PETTY  Disc.  bef. 
R.  Soc.  60  If  the  said  water  be  so  rough,  as  that  the  Vessel 
heavs  and  sets. 

III.  To  put  (more  or  less  permanently)  in  a 
definite  place. 

*  Where  the  manner  of  the  action  is  implied  in  the 
verb  itself. 

T 11.  trans.  To  place  on  or  as  on  a  foundation ;  to 
build,  erect;  =  set-up,  I54n.  Obs. 

a  900  CYNEWULF  Crist  356  fa  bu  arrest  wsere  mid  t>one 
ecan  frean  sylf  settende  bas  stdan  fcesceaft.  a  xooo  Csed- 
man's  Gen.  1881  Ongunnon.  .heora  burh  rseran  &  sele 
settan.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  562  Dat  arche  .  .set  and  limed 
a-^en  oe  flood,  a  1300  K.  Horn  1395  Strong  castel  he  let 
sette.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20902  Quen  he  of  antioche'had 
fund  PC  kirk,  and  graytlisetongrund.  c  i-^jpArtk.  fy  Merl. 
1238  For  mi  blod  no  wor^  it  be  bet,  Neuer  more  be  bet 
yset.  a  1400*50  Wars  Alex,  1649  Godis  awen  temple,  pat 
of  sir  Salamon  be  sage  sett  was  &  foundid.  Ibid.  4305  And 
bat  sullepe  sire  at  sett  all  be  werde,  In  him  we  lely  beleue 
&  in  na  laje  ellis.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1689  Qwhen  this 
Citie  was  set  &  full  sure  made.  1470  Little  Red  Bk. 
Bristol  (IQOO)  II.  133  A  litill  newe  bowse.. is  bild  and  sett 
vpon  the  Corny  n  grond  in  the  hye  strete  iij  fote. 

fig'  X474  CAXTON  Chesse  \\.  v.  (1883)  61  That  oure  lawe  is 
sette  alle  vpon  loue  and  charyte. 

•f-b.  pass.  Of  a  figure:  To  rest  (dftabase).  Obs. 

1570  BILLINCSLEY  Euclid  vi.  Prop.  xxvi.  173  b,  If  from  a 
parallelogramme  be  taken  away  a  parallelograme  like  vnto 
the  whole  and  in  like  sorte  set.  1660  B  ARROW  Euclid  I. 
xxxviii,  Triangles  set  upon  equal  bases. 

12.  To  put  (a  shoot  or  young  plant)  into  the 
ground  to  grow  ;  to  plant  (a  tree,  also  by  extension, 
a  vineyard,  flowers,  a  crop).  Also,  less  usually, 
to  plant  (seed)  by  hand,  as  opposed  to  sowing  \ 
sometimes  said  of  the  plant ;  formerly  also,  t to 
cause  to  grow  from  seed  (of  a  kernel}. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  P  13,  Pastinare,  settan.  a  1000  Cxd- 
mons  Gen.  1558  Da  Noe.  .win^eard  sette,  seow  saeda  fela. 
n  1225  Ancr.  A*.  378  5e  beoS  ?unge  impen  iset  in  Godes 
orcharde.  £1250  Gen.  fy  £*•  1278  Abraham.. tillede  corn 
and  sette  treen.  a  1300  Cursor  flf.  1015  Treiso  frut  ban  es 
barsett  pat  serekin  vertu  has  at  ette.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb. 
i.  14  His  appultreen,  what  hour  Best  is  to  sette.  1523 
FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  127  If  the  hedge  be  of  .x.  or  .xii.  yeres 
growing  sythe  it  was  first  set.  1530  PALSGR.  713/2,  I  have 
set  rosemarye  and  sage  ynough  in  my  gardayne.  1538 
ELYOT  Diet.,  Sertor,  he  that  soweth  seedes  or  seltethe  herbes. 
1572  MASCALL  Planting  fy  Graff.  (1592)  36  Ye  ought  to 
transplant  or  set  your  trees  from  Alhallow-tide  vnto  March. 
160*  KYD  Sp.  Trag.  Add.  1999  This  was  the  tree;  I  set  it 
of  a  kiernnell.  x6xx  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  100  He  not  put 
The  Dible  in  earth,  to  set  one  slip  of  them.  1612  HOPTON 
Concord.  Yeares  (1615)  112  The  time  [December]  is  good. . 
to  set  beanes,  pease,  &c.  1662  STILLINGKL.  Orig.  Sacrx  in. 
iii.  §  2  To  order  his  trees,  and  set  his  flowers.  1767  A. 
YOUNG  Farjtter's  Lett,  to  People  154  Those  trees  which  are 
propagated  by.  .setting  shoots.  1820  KEATS  Isabella  Iii, 
She..cover'd  it  with  mould,  and  o'er  it  set  Sweet  Basil. 
1830  Examiner  796/1  The  seed  is  to  be  set  by  hand.  1890 
Blackw.  Mag.  CXLVIII.  717/1  If  a  man  sets  potatoes  in 
wet  bog. 

t  b.  absol.  or  intr. 

cgso  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  26  Ne  settas  z^/sauues  nan 
serunt.  1340-70  Alex.  %  Dind.  912  For  to  sowe  &  to  sette 
in  be  sad  erthe.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  vn.  6  Alle  bat  halpe 
hym  to  erie  to  sette  or  to  sowe.  ?rtis86  MONTGOMERIE 
Misc.  Poems  xxxi.  17,  I  sau,  I  sett — no  flour  nor  fruit  I  find. 
1690  R.  LUCAS  Hum.  Life  245  Idleness. .never  ploughs  nor 
sows,  .it  never  plants  nor  sets. 
o.  transf.  andyS^. 

a  900  CYNEWULF  Crist  663  And  eac  monrjfealde  modes 
snyttru  seow  and  sette  jeond  sefan  monna.  a  1310  in  Wright 
Lyric  P.  xviii.  57  Suete  Jhesu, . .  In  myn  huerte  thou  sete  a 
rote  Of  thi  love,  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  xliii.  3  pyn  honde 
desparplist  be  folk,  and  bou  settest  hem.  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Boethius  \\.  pr.  v.  (1868)  48  Is  it  ban  so  bat  ye  men  ne  han 
no  propre  goode  I-set  in  gow.  <  1425  Cast.  Persev.  ion  in 
Macro  Plays,  And  borwe  Mankynde  we  settyn  &  sowe  be 
dedly  synnys  seuene.  c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr. 
1055  The  soule  vegetable.,  is  setted  within  the  myght  ele- 
merited.  1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  367  Faire  women  are 
set  thicke,  but  they  come  vp  thinne. 

f  d.  As  a  literalism  or  contextually  :  To  graft. 

1388  WYCLIF  Rom.  xi.  24  For  if  thou  art  kit  doun  of  the 
kyndeli  wielde  olyue  tre,  and  a^ens  kynd  art  set^  in  to  a 
good  olyue  tre,  hou  myche  more  thei  that  ben  bi  kynde, 
schulen  be  set  in  her  olyue  tre.  1643  USSIIER  Div.  165  We 
see  one  tree  may  be  set  into  another,  and  it  groweth  in  the 
stock  thereof,  and  becommeth  one  and  the  same  tree. 

1 13.  To  put  down,  deposit  (a  pledge,  security). 

Cf.  WEDSETZ/. 

c  xooo  Laws  /Ethelred  i.  i.  (Liebermann)  218  Jif  he  bonne 
-  ful  wurSe,a:t  bam  for  man  cyrre.  .sette  getreowe  borjas,  baet 
be  Eelcesyfelesseswiceeft.  16. .  in  Turreff  Gleanings  (1859) 
29  The  said  day  John  Michel  is  ordaint  to  be  put  in  kirk 
wolt,  thairin  to  remain  quhile  he  sett  caution  to  adhear  to 
MargrattQuhytt,  his  spous.  a  x67oSpALi)iNG  Troub.  Chas.t 
(Kannatyne  Club)  I.  38  They  with  the  marquess  should  sett 
caution,  for  keeping  of  the  king's  peace. 

14.  To  put  (a  sum)  down  as  a  stake;  to  stake, 
wager.  Also}?^1.  Obs.  or  arch. 

£1460  SIR  R.  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  524  He  leseth  bis 
after  game,  That  surely  cannot  sette  his  poyntes  double. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxvi.  27  }ung  airis,  That  his  auld 
thrift  settis  on  ane  ess.  1599  MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet.  Dial,  67, 
I  set  him  two  shillings,  he  cast  and  drew  them.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  i.  iv.  136  Set  lesse  then  thou  throwest.  1668  DRYUKN 
Even.  Love  iv.  i,  He  is  nettled,  and  sets  me  twenty :  I  win 
them  too.  1726  A  rt  $•  Myst.  Gaming  23  Whatever  Sum  you 
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set  me,  I  will  do  the  same  to  you.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev. 
/slam  x.  xli.  4  His  great  Empire's  worth  Is  set  on  Laon 
and  Laone's  head.  1853  WHYTE.MKLVILLE  Digby  Grand 
ix,  The  stakes  were  '  set  ,  the  dice  rattled  [etc.]. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  put  down  a  stake,  lay 
money  on  (or  af),  Also_/^.  to  give  a  challenge  to, 
Obs.  or  arch. 

Freq.  with  dat.  of  the  person  against  whom  the  stake  is 
laid.  The  dat.  being  interpreted  as  a  direct  obj.,apersonal 
pass,  const,  was  evolved  (see  quot.  1823). 

a  1553  Nice  Wanton.  212  Heer  six  come  on  seuen.  They 
set  them. . .  Come  on  flue.  She  casteth  and  they  set.  1560 
Misogonus  n.  iv.  171  Sett  lustilye,  my  boykins...That  was 
knavishlye  throwne.  1575  Gammer  Gurton  n.  ii.  23  Thou 
shalt  set  on  the  king.  1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fools  v.  i,  Come, 
Dariotto,  set  me.  1609  B.  JONSON  Sil.  Worn.  iv.  iv,  A  very 
sharke,  he  set  me  i'  the  nicke  t'other  nijjht  at  ^rimero.  1610 
—  Alc/i,  i.  ii,  If  I  doe  giue  him  a  familiar,  Gme  you  him  all 
you  play  for;  neuer  set  him:  For  he  will  haue  it.  1667 
DRYDEN  Maiden  Q.  Prol.  ii.  54  Throw  boldly,  for  he  sets  to 
all  that  write.  1716  K.  PARKER  Ficldings  Ace.  Comet  6 
Happy  the  Man  who  Punts  upon  a  Knave  during  the 
Month  of  January,  or  sets  on  6  upon  Twelfth  Night.  1739 
Act  12  Geo.  //,  c.  28  §  3  Every  Person. .who  shall,  .set  at, 
stake  or  punt  at.  .Ace  of  Hearts  [etc.].  1807  E.  S.  BARRETT 
Rising  Sun  I.  132  Come,  seven's  the  main — who'll  set  me? 
1823  Mirror  I.  176/1  Observing  that  he  was  completely  set, 
he  stopped  short, . .  saying, '  I  believe  I  am  set,  gentlemen  ! ' 
1825  Examiner  631/2  The  King  would  at  one  time  set 
higher  than  usual. 

C.  Dominoes.  To  play  first. 

1897  R.  F.  FOSTER  Compl.  Hoyle  561  The  one  whose  turn 
it  is  to  set  lays  down  any  domino  he  pleases. 

15.  To    put   (a   thing,   such   as    an   ornament, 
fitting,  piece  of  furniture,  etc.)  in  a  place  allotted 
or  adapted  to  receive  it ;  (contextually)  to  fit,  fix, 

c  xao$  LAY.  7832  pa  Bruttes.  .nomen  longen  rasftres..& 
setten  heom  i  Temese  flod.  a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Honsch. 
Ord.  (1790)  29  A  tortayes  to  sett  his  lyverey  in  the  wynter 
nyghtes.  1531  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  26  The  side  borde 
in  the  haull  with  the  tristillis  sett  in  the  ground.  1556  in 
Skropsh,  Par.  Doc.  (1903)  58  For  ii  Wode  Candyllstyckes 
to  set  apon  tapurs.  IS75  Gammer  Gurton  i.  iv,  Set  me  a 
candle,  let  me  seeke.  1590  BARWICK  Disc.  Weapons  iob, 
There  be  other  peeces  [viz.  guns],  to  be  set  vpon  Blockes. 
idiQ  Shuttleworths*  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  192  For  Coventrie 
blue  to  sett  lettres  in  the  chaffe  beddes.  16*9  MILTON 
Hymn  Nativ.  xii,  While  the  Creator  Great  His  constella- 
tions set.  1632  —  L 'Allegro  106  How  the  drudging  Goblin 
swet,  To  ern  his  Cream-bowle  duly  set.  1673  DRYDEN  A ssign. 
Ii.  iii.  20  Set  the  Ladder,  and  mount  first,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  n  Apr.  1645,  Setting  the  candles  in  little  paper 
lanterns.  1729  DESAGULIERS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  202 
If  the  Pulley  be  set  backwarder  still.  1807  CRAUBE  Par. 
Keg.  111.  622  The  fire-side  chair,  still  set,  but  vacant  still. 
x8o8  Lady's  Econ.  Assist.  4  The  sleeves  must  be  set  into 
the  shirt  rather  full.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  86 
When  he  considers  if  he  shall  set  a  bridle  on  a  horse.  1891 
M.  MURIEL  DOWIE  Girl  in  Karp.  vii.  83  No  chair  is  wiped 
and  set  for  the  visitor. 

fb.  To  fit  or  attach  (one  thing)  to  another. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Panlus)  372  pe  hed  to  set  be 
body  till.  1:1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  man  ix.  233,  I  shall 
set  to  your  necke  an  halter.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII 
(1896)  237  Workmanship  in.  .settyng  the  Newe  ledders  vnto 
the  seid  Bellowes.  1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  174  Be 
Mercuric,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels. 

•f-  c.  To  place  in  a  certain  sequence  in  a  literary 
work,  in  writing  or  print.  Obs. 

J535  JOVE  Apol.  Tindale  19  Tindals  vncharitable  pistle  set 
before  hys  newe  Testament.  1560  DAUS  tr.  SL'idane's  Comm. 
Pref.  3,  I  have  set  before  the  beginnyng  of  every  boke,  the 
some  or  argument.  1679  DRYDEN  Pref.  to  Troiltts  .$•  Cr. 
Ess.  1900  I.  204,  I  made.. an  order  and  connexion  of 
all  the  scenes  ;  removing  them  from  the  places  where  they 
were  inartificially  set. 

d.  To  put  (eggs)  under  a  hen  to  be  hatched. 

1726  R.  BRADLEY  Country  Gentl.  Monthly  Director  31 
You  may  now  likewise  set  Duck-Eggs  under  Hens..  1815 
Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  27  The  saving  of  eggs,  .which  you 
intend  to  set.  1826  J.  WILSON  Nodes  Ambr,  (1855)  I.  170 
James,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  eggs  to  set. 

16.  pass.  To  have  a  certain  position  or  arrange- 
ment by  nature. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  ix.  35  Swannes  swyre  swythe 
wel  y-sette.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  98  Her  yhen  smale  and 
depe  set.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  vii.  15  At  the  tops 
of  the  stalks  come  forth  the  flowers  set  at  certain  spaces 
one  above  another.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  209  His 
fine  Teeth,  well  set.  1883  MRS.  F.  MANN  Parish  of  Hilby 
iii,  Their  heads  were  set  on  long  and  graceful  necks. 

**  Where  the  manner  of  the  action  is  implied  in 
the  adverbial  extension. 

(Many  of  the  divisions  under  this  heading  do  not 
indicate  a  difference  of  sense,  but  serve  mainly  to 
exhibit  the  great  variety  of  usage. 

The  development  of  phraseological  expressions 
has  brought  into  existence  many  uses  in  which  the 
original  physical  reference  is  obscured.  Cf.  IV.) 

17.  To  put  or  place,  cause  to  be,  lie,  rest,  or  stand, 
in  a  locality  specified  by  an  advb.  expression.    (See 
also  branch  XII  with  advs.) 

Beowulf  1242  Setton  him  to  heafdon  hilderandas.  a  1000 
C&dmotCs  Gen.  312  [God]  heo.. under  eorfian  neooan.. sette 
siselease,  on  ba  sweartan  helle.  a  1000  /ELFRIC  Gen.  ix.  13  Ic 
sette  minne  renbo&ui  on  wolcnum.  c  1200  ORMIM  uss1  Pe 
deofelL.brohhte  himm  o  be  temmple,  &  sette  himm  he3he 
uppo  be  rhof.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1972  Her,  amid  heapes,  wes 
bis  meiden  iset  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21624  A  wesseL.Sett 
vnder  bat  Hcure  to  hint,  c  1300  K.IIorn  738  (Laud)  He  sette 
sadel  on  stede.  1387  TRKviSA//r>v&«(Rolls)  V.  179  Basilius 
awook  and  fonde.  .his  armour  i-sette  bere  as  it  was  raber. 
ci4oo  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xix.  87  pai  sett  frs  mawmet  with 
greie  wirschepe  in  a  chariot,  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  xlii.  260  As 
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an  erthyn  pott.. sett  on  \>e  fyir  bre^tyth  on-sundir.  1535 
OpvnDAU  Jtr.  xlix.  38,  I  wil  bet  my  stole  [1611  throne]  m 
Elarn.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IV (1550)  32  b,  He  caused 
his  crowne  to  be  set  on  the  pillowe  at  his  beddes  heade. 
1548-9  (Mar.)^>&.  Com.  Prayer^  Communion  Rubr.,  Settyng 
both  the  breade  and  wyne  vpon  the  Alter.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit. 
A.  v.  iii.  179  Set  him  brest  deepe  in  earth,  and  famish  him. 
1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in.  82  They  set  this  iuyce  vpon  the  Her, 
continually  stirring  it.  1764  ELIZA  MOXON  Eng.  Housew. 
(ed.  9)  155  Set  it  over  the  fire  to  melt.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING 
Attr.  Leigh  i.  1057  They  saw  a  light  at  a  window  now  and 
then,  They  had  not  set  there.  1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  Vashti 
xxv,  Two  drops  of  blood  had  fallen  on  the  tablecloth,  and 
the  girl  instantly  set  her  cup  and  saucer  over  them. 

b.  pass.  To  be  situated,  lie  (in  a  certain  locality) ; 
to  be  placed  (at  a  certain  height,  interval,  etc.). 

C95O  Lindisf.  Gosj>.  Matt.  v.  14  Ofer  mor  ^eseted,  siipm 
inantefOiita.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2  Engelond  his  a  wel 
god  lond..ech  londe  best  Iset  in  be  on  endeof  be  worlde  as 
al  in  be_west.  (11300  Cursor  M.  527  Seuen  maister  sterns 
er  sette  in  heuen.  Ibid.  10005  PC  four  torels  on  hei  er  sett. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  5  pe  citee  Oxenford,  i-setle 
bytwene  be  tweie  riveres  of  Tame  and  of  Temse.  c  1440 
Pallad.  onHusb.m.  381  The  graflfes . .  With  gemmes  fele 
aboute  on  hem  ysette.  1530  PALSUR.  711/2  Rychemonte  is 
very  wel!  set.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i. 
vi.  4  b,  A  small  fountaine  beeing  no  higher  set  then  the 
pauement.  1594  WEST  ist  Pt.  Symbol.  §  60  d,  The  said 
\V.  M.  set,  lying,  or  being  in  W.  1650  BAXTER  Saint's  K. 
111.  i.  86.  275  Betwixt  them  and  you  will  be  a  great  gulf  set. 
1756  MRS.  F.  BROOKE  Old  Maid  No.  28.  234  They  are  gone 
to  their  country  seat  set  in  Berkshire.  1868  MORRIS  Kartlily 
Par.,  Man  born  to  be  King  118  Nor  struggle  in  the  net 
Wherein  thine  helpless  feet  are  set. 

18.  a.  To  place  (a  thing)  upon  or  in  some  kind 
of  contact  with  some  part  of  a  person's  body,  esp. 
as  a  part  of  insignia.  Obs.  or  arch. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  23  [Hie]  wundan  beaj  of  bornum  &  him 
setlon  on  heafod.  a  1225  Leg.  Katli.  1571,  &  te  an  toe  ane 
guldene  crune,  &  sette  on  hire  heauet.  la  1366  CHAUCER  Koia. 
Rose 846  His  leefe a  rosen  chapelet  Had  made,  atid  on  his  heed 
it  set.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  15  Upon  the  hond  to  were  a  Schoo 
And  sette  uppon  the  lot  a  Glove,  c  1450  tllirk's  J-'estitit  17 
Then  anon  com  oure  lady,  .and  set  a  garlond  on  his  hedde. 
1515  SIR  J.  RUSSELL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  298  If  your 
His;hnes  woll,  he  woll  sett  the  crowne  of  Fraunce  on  your 
hed.  (i  1533  LD.  BEKNEKS  llnon  xlvi.  152  He  sette  his  home 
to  his  mouthe  and  blewe  it.  1575  Gammer  Gttrton  H.  iv. 
44  Chil  in.  Diccon,  a  cleene  aperne  to  take  and  set  before 
me.  1710  MRS.  MANLEV  Secret  Mem.  (1736)  IV.  213  It  is 
they  that  occasioned  the  Crown  having  been  set  upon  your 
Head. 

t  b.  To  put  (a  thing)  in  afersoa's  hand.  (Cf.  27.) 

c  looo  Oaths  iii.  (Liebermann)  396  Swa  hit  me  se  sealde, 
fle  ic  hit  nu  on  hand  sette.  c  1200  ORMIN  8181  Himm  wass 
sett  inn  hiss  rihht  hannd  An  dere  kine^errde.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  4472  Me-thought..i  bis  cupe  in  hand  him  sette.  Itid. 
17629  Son  in  his  hand  he  be  letter  sett. 

o.  To  put  (something)  in  one's  sight  (or  view), 
before  one  or  one's  eyes  (or  view},  f  to  SHOW,  -f  to 
the  sight,  f/0  VIEW. 

To  tct  be/ore,  orig.  =  to  place  so  as  to  be  seen  by,  acquired 
the  meanings  of  to  put  before  one  for  use,  consideration, 
imitation,  etc. 

a  1000  ^ELFHIC  Dent.  xi.  26  Nu  to  dee^  ic  sette  beforan  eow 
bletsunga  and  wiri^nissa  [Enfrofono  in  comfectu  vestro\ 
c  looo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Iv.  7  Ic. .  sette  on  Sinre  fcesyhoe  sarije 
tearas.  1381  WVCLIF  Gen.  xviii.  8  He  toke  butter,  and  mylk 
.  .and  sette  bifore  hem.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  436  With  pelur 
and  pall .  .set  to  be  sight.  1421  YONGE  tr.  Secrtta  Secret.  Ixiv. 
241  Whan  a  man  syltyth  atte  mette,  and  dyuers  maner  mettis 
afor  hym  Is  setle.  1535  COVF.RDALE  Rev.  iii.  8, 1  haue  set  before 
the  an  open  doore.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Delicate  Diet  Wks.  1910 
II.  464  They  dyd  darkly  in  figures,  set  before  us  sundry 
tales.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1624  What  was  set  before  him 
Which  without  help  of  eye,  might  be  assay'd,..he  still  per- 
fotm'd  All.  1607  DRVDEN  ,-£neiii\l.  971  To  set  before  your 
sight  your  glorious  race.  1725  BKOUME  Notes  Pofe's  Oiiyss. 
x.  295  The  description  sets  the  figure  [of  Terror]  full  before 
our  eyes.  1848  Pustv  far.  Serm.  I.  xix.  (1873)  371  He 
cannot  set  them  before  him ;  he  cannot  see,  believe,  grasp 
them.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II.  v.  2  His  birth. . 
and  his  parentage  have  been  fully  set  before  the  public. 

t  d.  To  put  (a  person)  in  prison.  Similarly  to 
set  in  (on}  the  pillory  (see  PILLORY  si.).  Obs. 

ciioo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D)  an.  1036,  Da  let  he  hine  on 
h,tft  settan.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  233i5pai  sal  be  sett  in  pair 
prisun.  a  1533  LD.  BEKNERS  Huon  cxxviii.  468  My  wyfe 
set  in  pryson.  1335  LAVTON  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  u.  II. 
61  We  have  sett  Dunce  [sc.  Duns  Scotus)  in  Bocardo. 
<*  «547  in  J.  R.  Boyle  Hedon  (1875)  App.  74  Then  the  maiore 
to  sett  theym  in  presone. 

t  e.  With  complementary  advb.  phr.  expressing 
removal  or  issue  from  or  out  of  a  place.  Obs. 

c,  1450  Brut  336/20  pei  sette  out  of  be  Tour  be  Archebishop 
of  Caunturbury.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  I. 
Prol.  25  All  this  tyme  seltis  na  man  his  held  out  of  the  hous. 
a  1610  HEALEY  Epictetus  (1636)  25  Is  the  dish  set  from 
thee?  stay  it  not.  1667  Churchw.  Ace.  Pittington,  etc. 
(Surtees)  335  Fpr  setting  the  waiter  away  from  the  church 
style,  2d.  1684  BUNVAN  Piifr.  n.  180  Now  they,  .befooled 
themselves  for  setting  a  Foot  out  of  doors  in  that  Path. 

f.  To  set  on  the  sea,  water,  a/loot,  etc.  :  to 
launch. 

"559  ts«  >''  afloat,  137  a].    1568  C.  W(ATSON]  Polybius  48 
They  were   vndockte,  and  sette  on   the  water.      1587  [see 
AFLOAT  1 1    a  1800  Fair  Janet  i.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  105 
Ye'll  build  to  me  a  bonnie  ship,  And  set  her  on  the  sea. 
t  g.  To  lay  (siege)  before  a  place.  Obs. 

1474  CAXTON  Chase  HI.  vi.  130  A  prynce  that  setteth  a 
siege  to  fore  a  caslell.     1530  PALSGR.  711/2  Whan  the  kynges 
good  grace  dyd  set  his  siege  byfore  Touinaye. 
h.  To  put  (pen)  to  paper  (^booK). 

1526  Pilfr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  As  I  had  set  the  penne 
to  the  boke.  c  1530  lite  PEN  so.'  4).  1579  HAKE  Neivcs 
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out  o/Powles'Ev-  ped-  (1872)  A  ijb,  And  so  shall  I.,  set  my 
Pen^to  Kooke  againe.  1581  MELBANCKE  I'kiiotimus  Zj, 
Setting  pen  to  paper.  1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Gonlart  s 
Wise  Vieilltird  A  4  b,  My  fingers  did  euen  itch  to  set  jien 
to  paper.  1711  ADDUQtoSftft.  No.  62  ^7,  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  Euclid  was  the  greatest  Wit  that  ever  set  Pen  to  Paper. 
1895  KFRNAHAN  God  $  Ant  Apol.,  The  worst  of  all  reasons 
which  inexperienced  writers  put  forward  for  setting  pen  to 
paper. 

19.  To  place  (a  part  of  the  body)  upon  a  surface 
or  an  object. 

cgoo  tr.  Bzdas  Hist.  n.  xii.  §  5  [He]  sette  his  ba  swiSran 
hpnd  him  on  bast  heafod.  971  Blickl*  Horn.  239  He  sette 
his  hand  ofer  hiora  heortan.  a  1000  /KLFRIC  Gen.  xxiv.  2 
Sete  bine  hand  under  min  beoh.  a  1300  A".  Horn  758  To 
lond  he  him  sette  &  fot  on  stirop  sette.  c  1520  Everyman. 
778  Now  set  eche  of  you  on  this  rodde  your  honde.  1607 
BBAUM.  £  Ft.  Woman  Hater  \.  iii,  When  her  husband  sets 
first  foot  in  the  beddc.  1692  R.  L'KSTKANCE  Fables  xxx. 
29  A  Child  of  the  family  happen 'd  to  set  his  Foot  upon't 
[sc.  a  snake].  1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bias  \\.  iii.  (1782)  I.  136 
Fabricius . .  set  his  hands  in  his  sides.  1870  ROSSKTTI  Dante 
at  Verona,  xxxii,  At  such  times,  Dante,  thou  hast  set  Thy 
forehead  to  the  painted  pane  Full  oft.  a  1908  F.  THOMPSON 
Peppy  i,  Summer  set  lip  to  earth's  bosom  bare. 

f  b.  To  set  (ones}  hand(s  on  \  to  lay  hands  upon, 
seize ;  esp.  to  lay  violent  hands  upon,  attack.  Also 
to  set  ones  hand  against  t  to  oppose.  Obs* 

c  1290  ticket  931  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  133  }if  an!  man  hond 
on  ov  set.  f  1330  Arth.  fy  AIcrL  5815  "Hir  bondes  sche  sett 
on  hir  here  &  Tur  fair  tresses  al  totetc.  c  1400  Kcryn  2290 
Ma<:aigne  arose. .And  set  bond  fast  on  Beryns  othir  scleve. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aytnon  iii.  79  Ay mon.. began  to 
sette  sore  hande  vpon  theym.  1635  PAGITT  Christianogr. 
(1636)  HI.  37  Our  Princes  and  Bishops  set  their  hand  against 
Image-worship,  c  1641  F.  HAWKINS  1  \n<t!Cs  Behaz\  (1663) 
36  Without  setting  hand  on  any  tiling  before  him. 

c.  To  set  (0«tfV)  hand  to  :  to  lay  hold  of,  take 
into  one's  hand  ;  Jig.  to  set  about,  engage  upon 
(f  formerly  const,  inf.).     To  set  one's  hand  to  the 
door- :   see  DOOR  sb.  6. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  60  b,  Argos  sette  hande  unto  the 
werk.  1542  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Cainden)  2  Of  your  abound- 
aunt  pitie  to  sette  your  helpyng  hand  to  the  be^towyns;  of 
me  to  suche  condition.  156.  Thermites  (Rox!>.)  47  They 
wyll  not  ones  set  hande  to  fight  with  me.  1638  W.  TIKWHVT 
tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  II. -144  If  you  appoint  him  to  set  hand  to 
his  Penne.  1639  FULLER  Holy  ll'ar  i.  ix.  13  God  sut  his 
hand  to  this  warre.  1662  EvELYN&JO^Mnvlable,  Painters 
encouraged  to  set  their  hands  to  the  graver.  1788  Trijlcr 
No.  4.  47,  I.. resolved  to  set  hand  to  work.  1865  SWINRURSK 
Atalanta  1972  She  set  her  hand  to  the  wood,  She  took  the 
fire  in  her  hand.  1889  F.  I.AKHETT  Under  Sir.  Alask  I.  \\\. 
46  He  set  his  hand  to  this  good  work, 
fd.  To  take  (a  step).  Obs. 

1593-1643  [see  FOOTING  vbl.  sl\  \\.  1622  MABHE  tr.  Ale- 
j/iatt's  Guzman  d*Alf.  \.  219  The  first  step  that  I  set  within 
those  holy  gates.  1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  212  He 
was  not  able  to  set  a  step.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  I r el.  I. 
241  Every  step  the  horse  set. 

t  20,  To  plant  or  deal  (a  blow) ;  with  dat.  of 
the  person  or  upon.  Obs. 

c  1300  Hcmelok  2405  He  robert  sette  Biforn  be  teth  a  dint 
ful  strong.  13..  Guy  \Vanv,  (A.)  1382  So  wele  his  strok 
he  sett  bat  his  heued  fram  be  bodi  fiei.  c  1400  Artk.  <y 
Merl.  2422  And  when  they  were  together  mett.  There  were 
strokes  sadlye  set.  1:1430  Syr  Tryam.  1498  They  settyd 
strokes  of  mode,  c  1500  Lancelot  3175  Nor  he  so  hard  his 
strok  apone  by  me  set. 

fb.  transf.  To  strike  (a  person).   Obs. 

13..  K.  Horn  (Harl.)  714  Wei  sonc  bote  bou  flette  myd 
suert  yshal  be  sette.  c^ooBeryn  577  He.. set  hym  with 
be  ladill  on  the  grustill  on  be  nose. 

fc.  To  direct,  aim  (trans,  and  intrl).  Obs. 

a  1300  K.  Horn  1201  To  herte  knif  heo  sette.  1471  CAXTON 
Rccuyell (SommerJ  292  Theseus  was  the  firste..that  sette 
and  cowched  his  speer  ayenst  hym,  16. .  Sir  Andrew  Bar- 
ton xxxi,  A  noble  gunner.  .That  can  sett  well  with  his  eye. 

d.  To  apply  (a  weapon,  etc.)  to. 
To  set  s^un  to :  see  SPUR  sb, 

1388  WVCLIF  Luke  iii.  9  An  axe  is  sett  to  the  roote  of  the 
tree.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VIt  \\.  ii.  165  We  set  the  Axe  to 
thy  vsurping  Roote. 

21.  (orig.  f  To  set  on  write.}  To  put  down  in 
writing;  to  put  on  paper ;  -\occas.  to  depict.  Now 
set  down  (see  143  e). 

«  ooo  Laws  sElfred  i.  xlix.  (Liebermann)  46  Ic  ne  dorste 
xcdristlaecan  bara  minra  awuht  fela  on  jewrit  settan.  a  900 
CVNEWULF  Elene  654  (Gr.),  &  ba  winlerserim  on  ^ewritu 
setton.  cit75  Lamb.  Ham.  75  pet  rihte  ileue  setten  be 
twelue  apostles  on  write. 

c  1450  Myrr.  our  Ladye  i.  vi.  20  That  he  shulde  se  that 
they  were  sett  in  trew  and  conuenyente  termes,  1486  Bk. 
St.  Albany^  Her.  b  iv,  Y"  token  of  a  beest..set  with  in  the 
cootarmure.  1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  i.  i.  Metres  E  ij  b,  I . . 
haue  spo  often  as  any  greke  word  was  to  be  englished,  set 
ouer  him .  .gryca.  uox.  1613  TAPP  Fathw.  Xntywt.  38  There- 
fore I  takfbut  8,  which  1  set  in  the  quotient.  1621  in  Kempe 
Losety  MSS.  (1836)  460  Theyr  armes  in  y*  window,  genea- 
logically  sett.  16%  W.  HOPKINS  Ratrammts  Dissert,  iii. 
38,  I  conceive  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Reader 
to  see  them  set  in  parallel.  1810  P.  BARLOW  in  Nichol- 
ton's  Jml.  XXV.  187  Set  the  inches,  parts,  &c.  as  decimals. 
b,  Gecm.,  etc.  To  lay  or  mark  off  (a  line  of  a 
definite  length).  (Cf.  set  of,  147  d.) 

1617  SPEIDELL  Geom.  Extract.  21  From  the  end  A,  drawe 
the  line  AE,.  .then  set  the  line  C,  from  A,  to  F.  1660  BAR- 
ROW Euclid  \\.  iv.  Set  the  side  BC  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
side  CE.  1725  W.  HALFPENNY  Sound  Building  42  Take 
Im  in  your  Compasses  and  set  it  from  D  10  the  Dot  in  the 
Line  DE.  1809  Shipwright's  Vade.M.  171  Next  proceed 
to  set  aft  the  distance  of  dead-flat  from  the  foremost  per- 
pendicular. 1630  HEDDKRWICK  Mar.  Arckit.  247  On  this 
line  set  the  half- thickness  of  the  stem  from  the  cenlre-line. 
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22.  To  put  down  in  a  record,  catalogue,  etc. ;  to 
mention  or  treat  of  in  a  writing  or  composition ;  to 
put  down  or  enter  in  an  account.     Now  set  down. 

c  laoo  ORMIN  3282  He  badd  settenn  upp  o  writt  All  mann- 
kinn.  a  1310  in  Wri&ht  Lyric  P.  viii.  31  Of  Icvcdts  love 
that  y  ha  let,..  Ofte  in  song  y  have  hem  set.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
\\' if  e  of  Batiks  Prol.  209  Why  sholde  men  elles  in  hir  bookes 
sette  That  a  man  slial  yelde  to  his  wyf  hyr  dette?  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  I.  12  Whan  Cribt  him  self  hath  bode  pes  And 
set  it  in  his  testament.  1474  CAXTON  Chess*  iv.  vii.  182 
Wherfore  he  setied  not  the  versis  of  homere  in  his  book. 
1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  \.  \.  D  iij,  Sette  in  a  byll,  what  thy 
chyldes  parte  commeth  to.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  53 
All  his  faults  obseru'd,  -Set  in  a  Npte-booke.  1745  P.THOMAS 
Jrnl.  Anson's  Yoy.  105,  I  know  it  was  set  in  the  Ship's  Log 
Ijook  by  Order. 

23.  To    put    (one's  signature),  affix  (a  seal)  to 
(f  on)  a  document.     (Cf.  set  to,  152  b.) 

13..  Cursor  M.  6889  (Gott.),  He..wrat  be  name  and  set 
{-'.rr.  sttt  to,  sette  on]  J>e  sele.  1405  Rolls  of  Tarit.  III. 
605/2  In  Witnessing  of  \vhilk  thyiiy,  to  thys  prebcntes  we 
have  sette  our  forsaide  Seal.  1524  in  J.  H.  Glover  AVw^j- 
thorpiana  (1883)  66  We  have  hereunto  set  the  cotnon  seal  ut' 
Kynges thorp.  1567  HAKMAN  Careat  xv.  (1869*  60  One 
should  make  wrhinges  and  set  sealts  for  lycences  and  pas- 
porte.  1600  U'cakesi  goeth  to  H'nll  Isb,  Here  is  your 
hand  set  to  confirme  the  deed.  1616  K.  C.  Twits'  ll'histlc 
v.  2029  Hee'l  make  the  landlord  set  both  hand  &  scale  To  this 
new  lease.  1626  MASSINGKU  Kotn.  sLtonv.!,  Have  you  bet 
your  hands  To  the  accusation  ?  a  i7ooEvKLVN  Diary  3  Dec. 
1699,  For  setting  the  Create  Scale  to  the  pardon  of  an  arch 
pirate.  1736  Genii.  Mag.  VI.  473  i  In  witness  whereof  I 
have  hereunto  set  my  Hand  and  Seal.  1892  T  fin  pic  Bar 
Nov.  358  He  set  his  hand  to  the  death-warrant. 

Jiff.  1611  Second  Maiden's  Trag.  310  Force  grace  into 
that  cheeke  wher  impudence  setts  her  scale.  1637  RUTHER- 
FORD Lett.  (1664)  342  Lend  Christ  your  heart:  Set  him  as  a 
ieal  there. 

IV.  To  place  or  cause  to  be  in  a  certain  position 
(other  than  merely  local),  condition,  relation,  or 
connexion. 

*  Where  a  person  or  thing  is  placed  in  or  brought 
into  a  condition. 

24.  To  place  in  a  state  or  sphere  specified  by  an 
adverbial  expression. 

Now  less  freq.  than//rt<v  or  6nt. 

ci2oo  OKMIN  10728  ^ho  dop  be  to  settenn  be  IJinebenn 
bine  Iah5lire.  a  1225  L(g.  h'at/t.  1758  ^ef  }c  beoft  mine,  as 
under  me  isette.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11408  Quen  atii  deid  o 
bat  dozein,  His  sun  for  him  was  sett  again.  Ibid.  23552  If 
it  sett  bam  into  will  to  mak  anoiber  erth  or  heuen.  1377 
LANGL.  /'.  /Y.  U.  vi.  48  pat  he  worth  worthier  sette  and  with 
more  blisse.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  223  Hit  wold  sothely  me 
set  as  souerayne  in  Joye,  /bid.  1728  }*at  ben  set  vnder  icr- 
uage.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4957  Celde  gan.  .sette  men  by  her 
ordmaunce  In  good  Reule  and  in  gouernaunce.  1530 
PALSGR.  714/2  And  I  lie  set  ones  in  auctorite.  1566  OKANT 
Hor.)  Jer.  K  viij  b,  Preists  haue  set  God,  in  this  chafmge 
moode.  1567  Gvde  $  Godlie  B,  (S.  T.  S.)  159  Quhen  Sathan 
was  lousit  out  of  hell,  And  had  set  man  in  my  place.  1632 
lip.  HALL //an/  Texts  Matt.  v.  13  This  holy  calling,  wherein 
yee  are  set.  1662  STILUNGFL.  Orig.  Sacrx  n.  ix.  §  i.  253 
Everything  remains  in  the  course  and  order  wherein  it  was 
set  at  the  Creation.  1711  AUDISON  Spect.  No.  255  p  4  Pro- 
vidence for  the  most  part  sets  us  upon  a  Level.  1831  SCOTT 
Cast.  Dang,  ix,  My  age  sets  me  beyond  your  cruelty.  1846 
TRKSCH  Huls.  Lect.  Ser.  u.  viii.  (1880)  245  He  must  be  set 
In  those  conditions,  where  to  abide  by  this  good  shall  bring 
upon  him  every  outward  calamity.  1847  H.  MILLKK  First 
Impr.  En*,  vi.  (1857)  92  It  had  to  be  set  under  a  keeper,  to 
insure  better  behaviour. 

fb.  With  complementary  advb.  phr.  expressing 
removal  from  a  condition  or  position.  Obs* 

(Now  commonly  expressed  \>y  fut.) 

c  1050  O.  E.  Chron,  (MS.  C)  an.  1043,  &  raoe  bajs  man  setle 
Stigant  of  his  bisceoprice.  13..  Cursor  M.  8639  (Gntt.)  pe 
dede  childe.  .es  bin,  pat  bi-selue  of  lijf  has  sett  [Fairf.  alte 
bou  fra  life  to  dede  has  sette].  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  i  This 
vice,  which  so  out  of  rule  Hath  sette  ous  alle.  1523  LD. 
UERNEKS  Froiss.  I.  ccccv.  285  b,  His  mynde  was  so  sore 
therof,  that  no  man  coude  set  hym  t  her  fro.  1530  I'ALSGK. 
715/1,  I  feare  me  he  hath  set  my  fole  out  of  joynte.  Ibid. 
715/2  Who  hath  set  my  bookes  out  of  order  on  this  facyon  ? 
i548[see  BESIDE  prep.  4C].  1559  in  Strype^««.  Ref.\.  A  pp. 
x.  31  Note  th'  end  of  these  men's  doctryns,  that  is  to  sett  us 
withowt  God.  1596  [see  Bv/rc/.  i6c].  I596SHAKS.  i  Hen. 
11^,  v.  i.  88  This  present  emerprize  set  off  his  head.  1606 
G.  W[OODCOCKE)  Hist.  Ivstine  xxxr.  105  It  was  a  far  easier 
labor  to  depose  them  of  Rome  then  to  set  them  beside  their 
Empire.  1693  LOCKE  Edttc.  §  55  Wks.  1714  III.  18  This., 
spoils  his  Mind,  and  sets  that  farther  out  of  order.  1756  in 
Coltness  Collect.  (Maul.  Club)  209  They  wanted  to  have  a 
haggas,  but  John  said  we  must  set  our  hearts  bye  that. 

25.  In  a  large  number  of  phraseological  expres- 
sions (often  equivalent  to  a  single  verb),  in  which 
set  acquires  the  sense  of:  To  cause  to  be  or  become 
(so-and-so).     Cf.  PUT  v.  25,  26. 

To  set  at  ease,  at  rcstt  to  restt  \in  or  at  peace ;  to  set 
^at  debate^  ^at  difference^  ^at  a  jar,  ^at  jant  at  odds, 
at  one,  at  variance,  ^at  square,  at  w<trt  by  the  ears,  t»* 
sunder ;  to  set  ttj^og",  ^at  get-tt  astray;  to  set  agf<nvt 
afire,  on  fire,  aflame^  in  flatness,  etc. ;  to  set  in  array,  in 
order,  in  readiness,  to  rights ;  to  set  ~\in  effray,  ^onfear  ;  to 
set  at  large,  at  leisure,  at  liberty;  to  set  on  edge;  to  set 
in  or  on  a  roar;  to  set  in  action,  motion,  operation;  to 
set  at  bay,  at  fault,  \in  Press,  fm  stay  ;  to  set  at  contempt, 
at  defiance  ;  etc. :  see  also  the  sbs.  and  advs. 

a  1000  CxdMon's  Gen.  3728  Ne  bearf  oe  on  edwit  Abraham 
settan.  a  1000  Sa/.  $  Sat.  344  (Gr.),  Hlne  god  seie5  Surh 
Xeearnunga  endgum  to  rxste.  1197  [see  AFIRE  i].  1375 
BARBOUR  /irttte  x.  257  Settand  in  pes  all  the  cuntre.  Ibid. 
xvi.  427  The  Ynglis  rout  in  gret  effray  War  set.  c  1407 
LVDG.  Reson  ff  Sens.  2188  Sette  thyn  herte  best  at  ese. 
1473  Paston  Lett.  III.  102, 1 1  rust  to  God  lhati  the  i  j  Dukes  of 
Clarans  and  Glowcesler  *hall  be  sette  att  one.  1509  HAW&S 
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Fast.  Pleas,  xxv.  iii,  Whan  that  God  set  them  [the  pian- 
ettes] in  operacyon.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  vm.  iv.  142  That 
on  this  wise  had  Cacus  set  in  pres  [L.  telis  prcmit}.  1530 

PALSGR.  715/2  Set  your  herte  at  rest,    c  1530  Crt.  of  Love 

(MS.)  418  And  lovers  true  to  setten  at  debate.  1568  GRAF- 
TON  Chron.  II.  35  He  set  that  Countrie  in  good  rest  and 
peace.  1575  GASCOIGSE  Glasse  of  Govt.  iv.  i,  I  have,  .set 
al  thinges  in  redynesse  for  my  Sonnes  departure.  1578 

Paradise   Dainty   Devises^  Sturdy   Rock   8   The   stately 

stagge..By  yalping  hounds  at  bay  is  set.    1595  SHAKS.  John 

in.  iii.  9  Imprisoned  angells  Set  at  libertie.     1632  LITHGOW 

Trail.  II.  48  An  vnresolued  man.. is  distracted  here,  set  on 
feare  there.  1668  PEWS  Diary  8  Nov.,  At  my  chamber  all 

the  morning,  setting  my  papers  to  rights,  a  1774  GOLDSM. 
Hist.  Greece  I.  m  The  Athenians.. sat  many  of  their  ships 
on  fire.  1805-6  GARY  Dante,  Inf.  xxv  in.  132  Father  and 
son  I  set  at  mutual  war.  1809  MALKIN  GilBlasx.  x.(Rt!dg.) 
371  Which  set  my  lungs  as  well  as  appetite  in  motion.  1837 

CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev,  II.  vi.  ii,  They  have  quite  another  feat 
to  do  :  a  paralytic  National  Executive  to  set  in  action. 

1854  H.MiLLEK.$V<6.  %Sch»i.  (1858)  284  A  peculiarity  which 
had  set  at  fault.. the  modern  ship-carpenter.  1867  AUGUSTA 
WILSON  yashti  xxiii,  At  last  .she  was  set  once  more  adrift 
in  the  world.  1879  GTEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng.  xxxi.  316 
His  followers  set  themselves  in  battle  array.  189$  Cornh. 
Mag,  Mar.  298  That  day's  incident  set  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood agog. 

b.   \Vith  complementary  adj.;  chiefly  to  sclfreet 
loose,  right  \  see  also  the  adjs. 

1530  PALSGR.  713/2  As  for  your  costes,  take  no  thought  fur, 
I  \\yll  set  you  fre.    c  1570  W.  WAGER  The  Longer  thou  livest 
1 558  ( Brandl),  Let  me  helpe  you  to  set  your  gowne  right.  1607 
SHAKS.  Timon  in.  iii.  31,  I  cannot  thmke,  but  in  the  end,    \ 
the  Villanies  of  man  will  set  him  cleere.    a  1639  W.  WHATE-    I 
LEY  Prototypes  n.  xxiv.  (1640)  8  She  is  a  bad  and  unloving    [ 
wife,  ..who  sets  him  short,  and  cares  not  to  fit  him  with    i 
pleasing  food.     1693  LOCKE  Educ.  §  89  Wks.  1714  III.  35    | 
His  Practice  must  by  no  means  cross  his  Precepts,  unless  he    i 
intend  to  set  Jiim  wrong.     1780  Mirror  No.  92  Who  make    ! 
people  laugh,  or  set  them  asleep.     1799  KIRWAN  Geo/.  £ss.    ! 
19  An  immense  quantity  of  inflammable  air  set  loose.     1854 
THACKERAY  Ne'vcouies  iii,  Ornie's  Hindostan,  the  book..     ; 
which  set  dear  Tom  wild  to  go  to  India.     1855  DROWNING    ! 
Fra  Lippo  45  Let's  sit  and  set  things  straight  now.     1890 
TOUT  Hist.  Eng.frojn  1689,  155  The  death  of  the  old  king    ' 
set  them  free  from  their  last  scruple. 

f  26.  To  place  (a  person)  in  a  certain  sphere  of 
activity  or  occupation ;  esp.  to  set  to  loret  to  bookt 
to  school]  also,  to  place  with  an  instructor  or  em- 
ployer. Obs.  (Cf.  114.) 

a  1225  Leg,  Kath.  115  Hire  feder  hefde  iset  hire  earliche 
to  lare.  c  1290  Beket  210  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  112  pis  child 
was  ?ong  to  schole  i-set.  c  1330  Art/t.  <$•  Merl.  9  Chllder, 
bat  ben  to  boke  ysett.  1340-70  Ale.r.  fy  Dind.  454  We  ben 
lered . .  lore  of  no  scole,  Ne  to  no  sience  i-set  vs  silue  to  wisse. 
1486-93  Early  Chanc.  Proc.  94/14  (P.  R.  O.),  Your  said 
oratour  {when  newly  set  to  Courte  in  Davys  Inne).  1513 
BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  \.  491  He  set  her  for  doctryne  to 
the  abbesse  Saynt  Hylde.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  ii.  43 
Settyng  themselfe  in  relygyouse  housys,  ther  quyetly  to 
serue  God.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  I7//  (1550)  49  b,  The 
sayde  Harlo  set  me  with  a  merchaunt  of  Middelboroughe 
too  seruice.  1607  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  261  Set  him 
betimes  to  school. 

t  b.   To  set  above,  aloft^  high,  or  on  high :  to 
exalt.     To  set  nether  :  to  bring  low.   Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  4049  Feowere  here  weren  riche  pe  haueden 
ferden  muchele  peo  nedden  al  bae  oSere  &  heom  ned5er 
htctten.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  7  Tho  was  the  vertu  sett 
above  And  vice  was  put  under  fote.  c  1430  Hymns  Virgin  37 
Wrong  is  an  hia  seete  bere  ri^t  schulde  be.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  vi.  58  reyll  sys  or  than  he  had  beyne  set  abuff. 
1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxm.  xxv,  Verite  on  the  first 
fane  Did  sette  aloft  of  falshoed  the  hede.  1530  PALSGR.  711/1, 
I  set  a  lofte,  as  a  man  is  whan  one  dothe  promote  him.  1596 
NORDEN  Progr.  Pietie  (Parker  Soc.)  28  That  God  that  can 
give  and  take  away,  set  aloft  and  pull  down.  1610  HOLLAND 
Cantdeti's  Brit,  244  Fortune.. hath  set  no  man  so  high, 
but  she  threatneth  to  take  from  him  as  much,  c  1675  WAL- 
LER Epitaph  Col.  Cavendish  25  Equal  success  had  set 
these  champions  high. 

t  c.  To  put  (singers)  at  the  proper  pitch.  Obs. 

1506  in  Legg  Clerk's  bk.  (1903)  76  The  said  clarkis. .  whanne 
ony  seruyce  shalbe  don  by  note  shall  sett  the  quyer  not  after 
his  owne  brest.  1530  PALSGK.  714/1  Can  you  nat  set  these 
syngyng  men  in  tune  yet  ? 

d.  orig.  to  set  upon  the  muzzle :  To  muzzle  (a 
horse)  so  as  to  prevent  him  feeding  improperly. 

1834  M*e*n*AtutortM  Wales  II.  115  My  training  croom 
had  his  orders  and  yet  I  was  afraid  Idris  would  not  be  set 
upon  muzzle,  and  so  get  improperly  filled.  1856  'STONE- 
HENCE  '  Brit.  Rural  Sports  it.  i.  vi.  §  7  Some  [horses]  re- 
quiring to  be  set  over  night  after  having  eaten  their  hay. 
1856  H.  H.  V\y.ox  Post  %  Paddock  (i%fa)  143  They  set  them 
[the  horses]  very  sharp. 

27.  To  place  (a  person  or  thing)  in  one's  pos- 
session or  control,  or  in  a  condition  to  be  used, 
dealt  with,  or  occupied. 

To  set  in  hand :  f(/i)  to  place  in  (a  person's)  possession  or 
control ;  t(£)  to  take  in  hand,  undertake ;  also  intr.  with 
with,  in  the  same  sense  ;  (c)  to  put  out  to  be  done.  To  set 
to  (for,  on)  salet  a-sale:  see  SALE  sb?  2 a,  c.  ^To  set  at 
pawn,  to  pledge,  toiued:  to  pledge,  pawn. 

c  1205  LAY.  12348  Cheorles..hefden  al  bis  kine-lond  iset 
a  cheorlene  hond.  Ibid.  25171  Mi  lond  ich  wulle  sette 
to  wedde  for  seoluere.  1388  WYCLIP  Ecclns.  x.  10  For 
whi  this  man  hath  also  his  soule  set  to  sale,  c  1420  Sir 
Amatiace  (Camden)  xxxiii,  That  he  had  sette,  and  layd  to 
wedde.  ^1500  Robin  Hood  liv,  My  londes  beth  sette  to 
wedde.. To  a  ryche  abbot.  1535  COVERUALE  2  E$dras  v.  3 
Let  vs  set  our  londes.. to  pledge.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  John  vii.  6-10  He  left  them  and  set  in  hand  to  preache. 
Ibid.  x.  19-24  New  matter  to  set  in  hand  and  dispute  wl  him 
again.  1553,  1577  [see  A-SALE].  1600  W.  WATSON  Deca- 
wr</<7«  (1602) 349  Neither  done,  nor  set  in  band  withall.  1601 
HAKLUYT  tr.  Galvano"s  Distov.  77  He  set  in  hand  sending  ( 
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foorth  two  ships.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  28  §  7  A  man 
who  has.. set  his  country  to  bale.  1812  CRABBE  Tales  xix. 
256  Concerns  it  you  what  books  I  set  for  sale  ?  1864  Builder 
16  Apr.  281/3  The  proposed  restoration  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, Smithfield,  is  to  be  set  in  hand  forthwith. 

28.  To   cause   (a   thing)   to   assume   a  certain 
physical  position  expressed  by  a  complementary 
adj.  or  advb.  phr. ;  chiefly  to  set  open  (f  wide),  set 
on  end,  set  upright  (see  also  these  words). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3804  He  it  sett  vp  right,  a  1300  [see 
END  sl>,  17  d].  rt  1400-50  Wars  Alex,  2142  Werpis  bam  vp 
. .  &  wyde  open  settjs.  1549-62  [see  OPE  a.}.  1615  MUKKELL 
New  Bk.  Cookerie  32  To  make  Pancakes  so  crispe  that  you 
may  set  them  ypright.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  To  set  taught 
the  Shrouds^  in  the  Navigators  Dialect,  is  to  make  them 
stiffer  when  they  are  too  slack.  1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Ar- 
c/iff, (1742)  1. 101  Seeing  that  the. .  legions  were  so  close  and 
crouded,  he  commanded  them  to  set  themselves  more  at  large. 
1724  CALAMY  Life  Htnve  n  Setting  the  Top  on  the  piqued 
end  downwards.  1775  JOHNSON  Jrnl.  23  Oct.  in  Bos^vellt 
The  plate,  .is.  .then  set  sloping  to  drop  the  superfluous 
mercury.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev,  II.  iv.  vili,  With  door  set 
ajar.  1896  Pall  Mall  Mag.  May  7  An  ill-tempered  frown, 
that  set  her  beauty  askew. 

b.   To  cause  to  take  a  certain  shape  (defined  by 
an  adj.  or  advb.  phr.). 

1677  MOXON  Aleck.  Exerc.  i.  12  Turn  the  other  side  of  your 
work,  and  with  your  Hammer  set  it  flat  and  straight.  1842 
Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  432/2  The  sword  is  then  set  to  the 
required  shape  by  placing  it  on  a  sort  of  fork  upon  the  anvil, 
and  wrenching  it  by  means  of  tongs. 

29.  To  place  (a  person,  his  body  or  limbs)  in  a 
certain  posture.     Also  reft. 

To  set  on  one's  feet,  legs :  see  FOOT  sl>.  27,  LEG  st>.  2  c. 

c  1400  Jieryti  1838  The  hoost.  .set  his  hond  in  kenebowe. 
'S^S  J-  PHILLIP  Patient  Grisscll  53,  I  was  set  on  my  legges 
and  reyzed  vpright.  1662  HOPKINS  funeral  Semi.  A. 
Grtt'il(i663)27  What  are  they.,  hut..  Nothings  set  astrutt? 
1665  HOOKE  Microgr,  200  Standing  still,  and  setting  itself  on 
its  hinder  leggs.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  n6P  10  When 
a  man  can  set  his  hands  to  his  sides,  and  say  he  is  worth  forty 
thousand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year.  1835  HAREWOOO 
Diet*  Sports  s.  v.  Cock-fighting,  When  brought  beak  to  beak, 
and  set  on  their  legs.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  I.  ii.  82  Unless 
the  old  man  would  set  him  astride  on  his  shoulder.  1859 
Habits  ofGd.  Society  vii,  250  In  standing,  the  legs  ought  to 
be  straight,  or  one  of  them  bent  a  little,  but  not  set  wide  apart. 

**  Where  something  is  assigned,  applied^  allotted > 
apportioned^  efc. 

t 30.  To  give,  bestow,  assign  (a  name).  Const, 
dat.  or  equivalent  with  to^  upon.  Obs. 

c  1000  SE.LFRIC  Horn.  I.  12  God  him  sette  naman  Adam, 
r  1200  OR.MIN  722  Whatt  name  he  shollde  settennUppo  bait 
illke  child,  a  1635  SIBBES  Confer.  Christ  q  Mary  (1656)  79 
God  setteth  a  stile  upon  us  suitable  to  the  excellency  of  our 
spiritual!  being. 

f31.  To  apply  or  allot  (money)  to,  spend  (a 
sum)  on  a  certain  object ;  to  expend,  invest.  Obs. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  ii37,[He]  wrohte  on  be 
circe  &  sette  bar  to  landes  &  rentes.  £1400  Beryn  2244 
Wele  settith  he  his  peny,  bat  be  pound.. savith.  1455 
[see  A.  i/5],  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  81  Late  it  be  set 
in  money  to  the  remedie  and  socoure  of  this  gret  impor- 
tunyte  and  necessite.  1485  Naval  A  cc.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  7 
All  somes  of  money  sett  upon  hym  for  the  same  [office].  1507 
Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas,  Scat,  III.  334  To  the  King  himself, 
quhilk  was  set  on  the  syment  riall,..xx  Franch  crounis. 

f32.  To  apply  (a  remedy)  to  ;  to  bestow  (pains). 

a  1300  Cursor  At.  89  To  sette  traueil  On  thyng  bat  may 
not  auail.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  x.  100  And  he  mycht  set  no 
help  thar-till.  ciyjsCursor  M.  4»a(Falr£)  Bot;e sette bote 
our  life  ys  gane.  c  1440  York  Myst.  \,  19  My  trauayle  were 
wele  sette  Myght  y  hym  so  betraye.  c  1450  Merlin  vii.  114 
That  alle  shull  be  distroied  but  god  sette  remedye.  1481 
CAXTON  Godfrey  277  To  thende  that  they  mysht  setle 
remedye  for  theyr  affayres.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscotlie) 
Chron,  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  394  To  sett  ane  remedy  thairto. 

t  33.  To  add  (one  thing)  to  another.  Obs. 

c  1055  Byrhtferth's  Handboc  in  Anfflia\ll I.  503  Nim  bast 
an,  &  sete  onforeweardum  bam  concurrentium.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  19  We  wrecche  sunfulle.  .setteS  deihwamliche 
sunne  uppon  sunne.  c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B) 
23  Grett  saumpel  he  settis  ber-to,  whi  hit  is  ful  ille  to  do. 
c  1449  PECOCK  Re£r.  i.  xi.  55  That  to  Holt  Writt  men  schulde 
not  sett  eny  exposiciouns,  declaraciotis,  or  glosis.  1532  MORE 
Confitt.  Tindale  Wks.  505/2  If  any  manne  any  thing  set  to 
these  thynges.  1540  PALSCR.  Acolastns  i.  i.  Metres  E  iij  b, 
They.. sette  a  syllable  or  mo  to  the  nexte  verse  folowynge. 

34.  To  set  (t  a] \  fire  f  in,  ^  on,  \upon,  -\-o/t 
now  only  to\   to  kindle,  ignite.    (Cf.  25.) 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Book^&ja  Thei  sette  ffir  In  schip.  1535 
COVEHDALE  Matt.  xxii.  7  The  kynge . .  destroyed  those 
murtherers  &  set  fyre  vpon  their  Citie.  1568-1700  [see 
FIRE  sb.  i  f].  158*  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedats  Dis- 
cov.  E,  fnd.  120  Our  men.. did  set  fire  to  all  the  Townes 
yt  were  in  the  Ilande.  1641  T.  JORDAN  Walks  of  Islington 
iv.  ii.  (1657)  F  4, 1  will  even  make  bold  to  set  fire  of  your 
Bush  [tavern],  then  throw  your  water  and  spare  not.  1726 
SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  vii,  By  setting  fire  on  your  house.  1885 
Manch.  Exam,  8  July  5/2  These  set  fire  by  rockets  to  the 
straw  barracks.  1907  ELINOR  GLYN  Three  Weeks  vi,  As  a 
child. .who  sets  a  light  to  a  whole  box  of  matches  in  play. 

35.  To  stake  the  welfare  or  existence  of  (some- 
thing) upon  ;  also  pass,  to  be  dependent  for  its 
destiny  upon. 

Phr.  to  set  on  (at)  cinque  and  sice,  on  six  and  seven  :  see 
CINQUE  3,  Six. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich,  II f,  v.  iv.  9,  I  haue  set  my  life  vpon 
a  cast,  And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  Dye.  1601  — 
Jul.  C.  v.  i.  75  To  set  Vpon  one  Battell  all  our  Liberties.  1670 
DRYDEN  Tyr.  Love  v.  i.  49  Yet  all  my  Fortune  on  his 
death  is  set.  1832  [see  DIE  sb}  2  b  (rfjj.  1894  W.  J.  DAW- 
SON  Making  of  Manhood  74  Their  life  is  bet  upon  a  rushing 
whirling  star. 
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36.  To  put  (one  thing)  in  the  balance  against 
another ;  to  compare  (one  thing)  by  or  to  another. 

[a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  vi.  7  Hiora  birhtu  ne  bio  auht  to 
fcesettane  wi3  bzere  sunnan  leoht.J  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng. 
Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  241  When  a  man  wil  seeme  to  make 
things  appeare  good  or  bad, . .  he  sets  the  lesse  by  the  greater, 
or  the  greater  to  the  lesse.  1687  BURNET  Reply  to  barillas 
30  Improbabilities  ought  never  to  be  set  against  Positive 
Proofs.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  Ixviii.  68  This  method 
of  Setting  what  we  Have  against  What  we  have  Not.  1729 
Act  2  Geo.  //,  c.  22  $  13  Where  there  are  mutual  Debts 
between  the  Testator  or  Intestate,  and  either  Party,  one 
Debt  may  be  set  against  the  other.  1873  SPENCER  Stuffy 
Social,  ii.  40  Against  his  professed  theory  may  be  set  his 
actual  practice.  1890  Illustr.  Land.  News  13  Sept.  331/1 
Has  she  no  human  faults  to  set  against  so  much  sterile  virtue? 
***  Where  something  is  made  to  dwell  in  or  rest 
upon  a  person  or  thing. 

37.  To  place  (one's  hope  or  trust)  in  (f  on)  •  to 
cause  (one's  thoughts  or  affections)  to  dwell  upon 
or  to  be  centred  in  something.     Phr.  to  set  ones 
heart  on  (f  in). 

<r8zs  I'esp.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  7  Diet  hie  setten  in  gode  hyht.  971 
Bliikl.  Horn.  227  Up  to  heofenum..byder  his  modgebanc  a 
xeseted  wass.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  1x1.  ii  Nil  bou  set  on 
bambi  hert.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.Consc.  7226pai..on  be  world 
pair  hertessett  hard.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  x.  392  Many 
men.. more  sette  here  hertis  In  good  ban  in  god.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Monk's  T,  854  In  vengeance  he  al  his  herte  sette. 
c  1400  Ritle  St.  Benet  (Verse)  607  In  god  we  set  al  our 
thoght.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \.  xvii.  62  Kyng  Arthur 
settehislouegretelyvponher.  ai548HALLC?/,fn?«.,  Hen.  VII 
('55o'  3  b,  Whose  mindesand  studyes  he.  .knewe  to  be.. set 
in  the  polytique  regiment,  .of  the  publique  wealth.  1576 
GASCOIGNE  Droomtn*  of  Doomes  Day  Wks.  1910  II.  307  To 
set  mynde,  upon  vice  and  wickednesse.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin. 
ii.  195  His  heart  is  very  much  set  upon  the  enterprize  of  Ire- 
land. 1714  ADDISON  Loi'er  No.  10  F  3  The  fragility  of  china 
is  such  as  a  reasonable  being  ought  by  no  means  to  set  its 


Major.  1862  TYNDALL  Mountaineer,  i.  3  We  set  our 
thoughts  on  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  1870  ROGERS  Hist. 
GUan.  Ser.  n.  203  He  had  set  his  heart  on  seeing  his  son 
a  clergyman.  1891  E.  &  D.  GERARD  Sensit.  PI.  III.  HI. 
xii.  91  Jeannette  had  set  her  fancy  there. 

t  b.  pass,  and  intr.  (said  of  the  affections).  Obs. 

1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  iv.  i.  G  3  Where  the  hearts  set, 
there  goes  the  tongues  consent.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  x, 
Whether,  she  had . .  felt  a  partiality  towards  one  whose  heart 
was  not  particularly  set  upon  gaining  hers. 

t38.  To  cause  (a  feeling  or  state  of  mind)  to 
arise  in  a  person ;  to  fix  in  one's  mind.  Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  125  Uton  we  symle  ba?s  daezes  fyrhto 
&  tjsan  on  ure  mod  settan.  c  1200  ORMIN  2337  pe  laffdi? 
Samite  Mar$e..haffde  sett  inn  hire  bohht  To  libbenn  i 
claennesse.  Ibid.  7187  Jss  ned  tatt  he  Dredinng  &  a3he 
sette  On  alle  ba  [etc.],  a  1325  Leg.  Katk.  646  Sete,  lesu, 
swucche  sahen  i  my  muS  to  marhen.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  32 
Alle  monne  sores  setteS  in  ower  bouhte.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
6060  To  seitt  him  soru  at  his  hert.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll,  24  If 
?e  wil  not  sett  to  be  hert  to  ^ef  glory  to  my  name.  1540 
PALSGK.  Acolastns  i.  iii.  G  ij  b,  What  care  goest  thou  about 
to  set  at  thy  fathers  hart. 

39.  To  rest  (one's  eye,  one's  look)  upon. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  13821  Ilk  on  ober 
auisement  sett.  1:1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  233  Vp  on 
Grisilde . .  this  Markys  sette  his  eye.  c  1386  —  Man  of  Law's 
T.  1053  At  the  firste  look  he  on  hire  sette.  c  1450  St.  Cntk- 
bert  (Surtees)  4423  His  syght  on  be  lyght  he  settys.  1575 
GASCOIGNE  Hemetes  the  keremyte  Wks.  1910  II.  482,  I  cold 
nevr  more  sett  eye  on  her.  a  1645  WALLER  To  Amoret  5 
Joy  salutes  me  when  I  set  My  blest  Eyes  on  Amoret.  1765 
FOOTE  Commissary  \\,  (1782)  32  The  first  time  I  set  eyes  on 
captain  Wilkins.. I  accost  him.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho. 
xlvi,  He.  .never  has  been  seen  or  heard  of  since,  till  I  set 
eyes  on  him  just  now. 

t  b.   7i?  set  sight  of  (in)  *=  to  set  eyes  on,  to 
sight.  Obs. 

ci59S  CAPT.  WYATT  -ff.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  ii  On  which  daie  it  pleased  God  that  wee  sett  sight 
of  acarvell.  1746  Ex  moor  Scolding  (E.D.S.)l.  37  Nif  zobe 
tha  dest  bet  zet  Zeert  [=  sight]  in  Harry  Vursdon. 

40.  To  put  (a  mark,  impression)  upon ;  to  place 
as  a  distinguishing  mark,  token,  or  imprint.    Now 
rhetorical. 

d  1000  Cxdmoris  Gen.  2369  Abraham ..  sette  friSotacen 
[viz.  circumcision].. on  hisselfessunu.  1382  \f\cufGen.  iv. 
15  The  Lord  sette  a  signe  in  Caym  [1611  set  a  marke  vpon]. 
1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  2156  Al  paie  is  good,  be  so 
be  prente  be  set.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  n.  ii.  31  In  womens 
waxen  hearts  to  set  their  formes.  1653  MANLOVE  Lead' 
mines  21  The  Barghmaster.  -on  the  Spindle  ought  to  set  a 
nick,  If  that  the  grove  unworked  be  three  week.  1653  MAR. 
VELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  4,  I  shall  hope  to  set  nothing 
upon  his  spirit  but  what  may  be  of  a  good  sculpture. 

41.  To  lay  or  spread  (a  surface  of  a  certain  kind) 
on  an  object ;  hence,  to  put  (a  favourable  or  specious 
appearance)  upon  a  thing. 

To  set  a  good  face  upon  :  see  FACE  sb.  10.  To  set  a  gloss 
upon  :  see  GLOSS  * 


setteth  on  it  I  1593  bHAKS.  2  Hen.  y/,  iv.  n.  7  lacke  Carte 
the  Cloathier,  meanes  to  dresse  the  Common-wealth  and 
turne  it,  and  set  a  new  nap  vpon  it.  1602  —  Ham.  iv.  vii. 
133  Wee'l.-set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame  The  French- 
man gaue  you.  1607  —  Timon  i.  ii.  152  You  haue.  .Set  a 
faire  fashion  on  our  entertainment.  1649  MILTON  Eikon. 
Pref.  B  4  b,  They  took  him  to  set  a  face  upon  thir  own 
malignant designes.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.Past.  ix.  8  Kick'd 
out,  we  set  the  best  face  on't  we  cou'd.  1716  LAUY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Pope  14  Sept.,  I  find  that  I  have.., 
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whatever  face  I  set  on't,  a  strong  disposition  to  believe  in 
miracles. 

42.  To  pnt  (an  edge  or  point)  on,  to.    (Cf.  75.) 
1600  NASHE  Summer's  Last  Will  F  i,  What  sets  an  edge 

on  a  knife?  the  grindstone  alone?  no,  the  moyst  element 
powr'd  vpon  it,  which  grinds  out  all  gaps,  sets  a  poyntvpon 
it.  1620  Westward  for  Smelts  (Percy  Soc.)  1  1  This  did  but 
set  an  edge  to  her  wanton  appetite.  16470.  HARVEY  Sckola. 
Cordis  xxxix.  3  What  I  get  Serves  but  to  set  An  edge  upon 
mine  appetite.  1891  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  638,  1  am  now  setting 
a  very  keen  edge  to  my  blade. 

43.  To  fix  (a  certain  price)  upon  a  thing  ;  now 
chiefly  in  to  set  a  price  upon  one's  head  and  the 
like  ;  otherwise  expressed  \yyput.   (Cf.  89.) 

1530  PALSGR.  715/2  And  you  set  nat  a  price  upon  your 
marchaundyse,  howe  can  it  be  bought  ?  1652  NEEDHAM  tr. 
Selden's  Mare  Cl.  492  Setting  great  ransom  upon  their 
Fisher-men.  1666-7  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  203 
A  Bill  has  bin  read  for  setting  the  prices  of  wine  as  well 
upon  the  merchant  as  retaylor.  1687  BVRNET  Contin.  Reply 
to  Varillas  35  There  is  not  a  word  of  any  sum  set  on  his 
Head.  1720  OZELL  Vertot's  Rom.  Rep.  II.  xi.  184  Sylla  set 
a  Price  upon  the  Heads  of  all  that  were  proscribed.  1765 
[see  PREMIUM  i].  1861  Temfile  Bar  I.  521  A  price  was  set 
upon  the  head  of  the  Prince.  1880  D.  C.  DAVISS  MetaUif. 
Min.  420  s.  v.,  To  set  a  price  upon  a  share  in  a  mine. 

b.  fig.  To  put  (a  certain  value)  ^tpon,  have  (a 
certain  estimate)  of. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  iv.  iv.  48  Since  of  your  Hues  you  set 
So  slight  a  valewation.  1671  MILTON  /'.  R.  iv.  160  That  I 
On  what  I  offer  set  as  high  esteem.  1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD 
in  Cottness  Collect.  (Maitland  Club)  238  After  setting  a  just 
value  upon  others,  I  must  next  set  it  on  myself. 
1  44.  To  lay  (something  burdensome)  upon  ;  to 
impose  or  inflict  (a  penalty,  tax,  etc.)  upon.  Obs. 

c888  ^ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  10  past  God  nylle..nan  un- 
aberendlice  broc  him  an  settan.  a  1000  Cxdtnori's  Gen, 
1266  Hwonne  frea  wolde  on  waerloj^an  wile  settan.  £1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  61  Liste<5  nu  wich  breat  dauid  setteo0 
uppen  us.  1338  K.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  55  Forto  reise  |?e 
treuage,  |>at  on  pe  lond  was  sette.  13..  Cursor  M.  23666 
(Giitt)  [Pine]  Pat  godd  has  sett  vs  for  vr  sin.  c  1450  St. 
Ciithbert  (Surtees)  6246  pe  tax  on  |?aim  to  sett.  1537  in 
Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Crt.  Requests  (Selden  Soc.)  47  The  seid 
felawcship.  .sett  vpon  euery  of  the  seyd  compleynauntes  for 
his  contribucion  xij  d.  by  the  yere.  1552-3  Act  7  Edw.  k'/t 
c.  12  §  10  The  somme  or  soinmes  upon  hym  sett  to  be  due. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  115  There  being  a  great  penalty  set 
upon  any  that  carry  their  Armes.  1639  Du  VERGER  tr. 
Camus*  Adtnir.  Events  220  This  man  sets  a  seisure  on 
Nilamon's  lands,  a  1715  RURNET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  399  He 
was  to  have  a  proportion  of  all  the  fines  that  should  be  set 
upon  this  evidence.  1761  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  June,  Of 
which  offence  he  being  convicted,  the  Court  set  a  fine  on  him. 
V.  To  appoint,  institute  (a  person);  to  pre- 
scribe, ordain,  establish  (a  thing). 

45.  To  post  or  station  (a  person)  in  a  certain 
place  to  perform  certain  duties. 
With  infin.  this  sense  passes  into  112  b. 
971  Blickl.  Horn.  177  pa  he  bebyr^ed  waes,  settan  him 
hyrdas  to.  a  1215  Ancr.  R.  270  Isboset  lei  &  slepte  &  sette 
ane  wummon  uorte  beon  }eteward.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
8113  Hii..at  ech  of  pe  vour  ^ates  sette  an  compaynie.  Ibid. 
10685  He  astorede  pe  castel.  .Si  sette  per  uolk  inou  toholde 
him  a;e  pe  kinge.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  22  peose  sixe 
ben  I-set  to  saue  pe  Castel.  £1400  .Master  of  Game  (MS. 
Digby  182)  xxxv.  fol.  556,  pe  stable  J>at  oweth  to  be  sette  or 
pe  kyng  comme.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  16  pen  wer  per  pefes 
set  for  hym  yn  a  wod  pat  he  most  nede  goo  progh.  a  1533 
LD.  BERNERS//«C«  Ixxxiii.  259  Lokethatye  set  good  watche 
at  euery  gate.  15^8  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  \\.  i.  22  He 
shall,  .assist  him.  .in  setting  the  watch.  1630  WINTHROP 
Hist.  New  Eng.  (1825)  1.  10  Our  captain,  so  soon  as  he  had 
set  the  watch,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  called  his  men.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  607  Like  Gentries  set.  1769  FAL- 
CONER Diet.  Marine  (1780)  Rr  4  b,  To  set  the  Watch,  is  to 
appoint  one  division  of  the  crew  to  enter  upon  the  duty  of 
the  watch.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xxxviii,  How  came  he  to 
leave  the  Castle  after  the  watch  was  set?  1873  SPENCEK 
Stnd.  Sociol.  x.  251  Spies  have  to  be  set  to  check  them.  1877 
Miss  YONCE  Cameos  Ser.  m.  xxiii.  214  A  watch  was  set  all 
round  the  castle. 

f  46.  To  place  (a  person)  in  an  office,  appoint 
to  a  certain  function  or  to  perform  a  certain  duty  ; 
to  appoint  (an  official).  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  civ.  17  He  sette  hine  on  his  huse  to 
hlafwearde.  ciioo  ORMIN  13438,  I  sette  juw  to  ben  Amang 
haepcne  lede  Lihhtfattess  nnip,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11753 
Preistes..To  do  J>e  folk,  als  |?ai  war  sete,  Ma  sacrifies  to 
pair  maumet.  Ibid.  23877  Hirdes  pat  pe  lauerd  has  sett. 
c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Prose)  20  pabbes  ah  at  set  nan  par-to 
bot  pat  scho  is  sikir  offe.  c  1450  Brut  429  He..  made  his 
testament  full,  and  sette  his  executoris.  c  1460  Oseney  Reg, 
5  The  which  sett  in  the  seyde  church  seculer  chanons. 
c  1460  SIR  R.  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  613  There  is  no  iuge  yset 
on  such  trespace.  1486  Rec,  St.  Mary  at  ///7/(roo4)  7  Than 
I  woll..admytte,.an  honest  preest  to  the  said  Chauntry,  & 
hym  set  &  mducte  in  the  same.  1498  COT.  Leet  Bk.  597 
Auditours  therupon  to  be  sett. 
47.  To  place  in  a  position  of  superiority  or  control 


was  to^eanes  riht  pa:t  man  scolde  setten  clerc  ofer  muneces. 
c  1200  ORMIN  3910  To.. setten  enngless  oferr  hemm  To 
3emenn  hemm.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  72  pet  beo5  ouer  o5re  iset, 
&  habbeS  ham  to  witene.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6222  Ouer  at 
bat  ost  he  sett  leders.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Verse)  965 
Lord,  o-bouen  set  hase  pou  Souerayns  to  wham  vs  bus  bew. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  m.  iv.  j6b,  The 
Ambassadors,  vnto  whom  they  are  set  ouer  as  theyr  gard. 
i667.MiLTON  P.  L.  ix.  941  Us  his  prime  Creatures,..  Set  over 
all  his  Works,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  Sept.  1646,  They.,  set  a 
guard  upon  us.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  IV.  xiii.  80 
The  seventh  man  was  set  over  the  post-boy.  1844  H.  H. 
WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  235  In  the  estimation  of  those  whom 


he  was  set  over.  1879  GUEST  Leet.  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  127  He 
promoted  the  French  clergy,  and  set  them  over  the  English. 

b.  To  cause  (a  person)  to  act  in  a  grievous  way 
upon. 

Phr.  To  set  (one)  in  another's  neck  :  see  NECK  so,  3  c. 
Similarly  to  set  on  another's  back. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mere's  Utopia  \\.  vin.  (1895)  251  They 
reyse  vp  the  people,  .and  them  they  sette  in  theyre  neckes 
vnder  the  coloure  of  some  olde  tytle  of  ryghte.  1692 
DRYDEN  Cleomenes  iv.  i,  Your  Friend  was  set  upon  you  for 
a  Spy.  1695  WOOD  Life  (O.H.S.)  IV.  49  He  endeavoured 
to  set  Sir  William  Glynn  on  his  back. 

c.  To  set  (a  person)  on  (another)  :  to  get  him  to 
use  influence  with.  rare. 

a  1715  IJuRNET  Own  Time  (1724)  I,  241  He  took  care  to 
set  the  English  Bishops  on  the  King. 

48.  To  appoint  (a  boundary,  limit).  Const,  dat. 
of  person  or  equivalent  with  to. 

c888  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxi,  He  ha:f6  heora  mearce  swa 
^esette  ba;t  hie  ne  mot  heore  mearce  ^ebra.'dan.  a  1000 
&L.PRIC  Exod.  xix.  23  t>u  hete  settan  ^emacro.  1535  COVKK- 
DALE  Ps.  ciii.  9  Thou  hast  set  them  their  boundes,  which 
they  male  not  passe.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Grief  vf  Joy  \Vks. 
1910  II.  521  Asthough  ye  bounds  were  sett,  How  longe 
mans  lyfe,  might  heere  on  earthe  endure,  a  1586  SIDXKY 
Arcadia  m.  (Sommer)  265  Since  she  found  she  could  set  no 
limits  to  his  passions.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  538  Where 
bounds  were  set  To  darkness.  1678  Cumvoimi  hitcll.  Syst. 
882  Those  narrow  Limits,  which  Vulgar  Opinion  and  Imagi- 
nation sets  them.  1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bias  ix,  i.  (1782)  III. 
226  Ambitious  fellows,  who  set  no  bounds  to  their  desires. 
1827  SCOTT  Highi.  Widow  v,  My  sufferings  will  soon  be 
over  ;  but  yours  —  Oh,  who  but  Heaven  shall  set  a  boundary 
to  them  !  1885  '  LUCAS  MALET  '  Col.  Enderby's  Wife  II.  iv. 
i.  130  The  limits  of  our  nature  are  set,  and  we  can  never 
cross  them. 

t49.  To  appoint  (a  season,  festival,  etc.)  to  be 
observed.  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixxv.  7  pa;t  ic  Jje  symble  da£  sette 
and  jyrwe.  ciooo  jELFRIC  Horn.  I.  310  pes  d;es  [Pente- 
costes]  waes  on  3a:re  ealdan  x  gesett  and  gehalgod.  cnys 
Lamb.  Horn,  n  pas  da;es  beo3  iset  us  to  muchele  helpe. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  28260  pe  festes  Jjat  in  kyrk  ar  setie.  1340 
Ayenb.  171  pe  festes  principals  bet  byeb  yzet  Ine  holy 
Cherche  vor  God  to  bidde. 

5O.  To  ordain  or  establish  (a  regulation)  ;  to  lay 
down  (a  law)  ;    to  prescribe    (a  form  or  order), 
f  Also,  in  OE.  and  ME.,  to  ordain  or  lay  it  down 
(that  something  should  be  done).  Obs.  or  arch, 
Cf.  set  law  s.v.  SET///.  a.  i  b. 

c  893  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  ii.  §  3  Hio  ^esette  ofer  call  hyre  rice 
|>at  nan  forbyrd  naere  [etc.],  a  900  CYNEWULF  Crist  236 
(God]  sylfa  sette  J>a:t  bu  sunu  w.-ere  efeneardifcende  mid 
J>inne  enganfrean.  a  1122  O.  K.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1  102, 
Hi  bser  mane^a  beboda  setton  J>e  to  Cristendome  belnnpaS. 
c  1200  ORMIN  491  Drihhtin  haffde  J»nne  sett,  patt  nan  ne 
shollde  wurrj»enn  pa  sett  to  wurrbenn  prest,  butt  iff  He 
prestess  sune  wa?re.  a  1225  Leg.  K'ath.  359  Alle  ich  isep 
pine  sahen  sotUche  isette.  c  1449  PECOCK  Rffr.  iv.  vii. 
461  Seint  Poul  ..  which  made  this  now  reherciu  lawe  and 
settide  it  to  be  had  in  vce.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  iv.  in 
Ashm.  (1652)  46  Rasis  set  the  J  Hetary.  15.  .  BODENHAM  in 
Hakluyt  Voy,  (1599)  II.  i.  100  '1'he  chtefe  of  the  Turkes  set 
order  yl  none  shal  do  any  harme  to  the  people  or  to  their 
goods.  1666-7  PEPYS  Diary  14  Feb.,  When  our  rules  are 
once  set,..  no  Governor  should  offer  to  alter  them.  1865 
GROTE  Plato  I.  xii.  422  Actual  positive  laws  :  which..  have 
..been  set  by  some  ill-qualified  historical  ruler,  or  have 
grown  up  insensibly. 

absol.  cizoo  ORMIN  Ded.  10  An  rejhellboc  to  foll^henn 
Unnderr  kanunnkess  had  Si  lif,  Swa  sunim  Sannt  Awwstin 
sette.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  379  After  custome  to  kepe  as  the 
Kyng  set. 

5L  To  fix  or  appoint  (a  time)  for  the  transaction 
of  an  affair,  or  as  the  term  of  a  period.  Also,  to 
fix  a  time  for.  Cf.  SET///,  a.  2  a. 

111056  Diplom.  Angl.  (Th.)  376  [Hi]  settan  dscj  to  \>&t 
man  to  5am  lande  scolde  faran.  a  1122  [see  A.  i  a],  c  1205 
LAY.  2554  A  J>on  dale  pet  wes  iset  pa  comen  heo  to  sumne. 
^1290  Beket  782  in  .5".  Eng.  Leg.  129  Ich  be  lende  po  fif 
hondred  pound..  Sete  me  par-of  ane  schorte  day  for  pov 
schalt  heom  ?elde  ech-on.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5939  Sett  vs 
term  wen  we  sal  for  pe  prai.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
VIII.  103  pere  was  i-sette  a  day  to  answere.  1470-85  MA- 
LORY Arthur  -x..  Ixxxvii.  568  Sette  ye  a  day  said  sir  Tristram 
that  we  shalle  doo  bataille.  1548-77  VICARY  Anat.  i.  (1888) 
16  They  shal.  .neuer  set  any  certaine  day  of  the  sicke-mans 
health,  for  it  lyeth  not  in  their  power.  1653  HP.  HALL  Hard 
Texts  Isa.  xvi.  14  Within  three  yeares  (which  shall  be  as  pre- 
cisely set  and  observed,  as  the  hireling  uses  to  keep  account 
of  the  time  agreed  upon  for  his  service).  1693  LOCKE  Educ. 
§  127  Wks,  1714  III.  58  Upon  his  dispatching  his  Study 
within  the  Time  set  him.  1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison  IV. 
xxi.  163,  I  thank  my  grandmamma  and  aunt  for  their  kind 
summons.  I  will  soon  set  my  day.  a  1810  TANNAHILL/W/MJ 
(1846)21  Let's  set  the  bridal  night  afore  ye  gang.  1800  MARY 
E.  WILKINS  Far-away  Melody^  etc.  305  Two  o'clock  had 
been  the  hour  set  for  the  wedding.  &y$Fi:ldi&  Feb.  225/3 
The  club's  opening  day..  is  set  for  April  22. 

b.  Said  of  God,  destiny,  etc.  ;  also  in  impers. 
pass. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  15163  pe  tide,  pat  In  bis  suete  wil  was 
sett.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  191  The  time  set  of  kinde  is 
come.  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  i  pe  teerme  pat  is  sett 
of  god,  pat  noman  may  a-schape.  1590  LODGE  Rosalynde 
(Hunter.  Club)  i  b,  You  see  that  Fate  hath  set  a  period  of 
my  yeares.  1594  K.YD  Cornelia  iv.  ii.  147  Heauen  sets  our 
time.  1611  Second  Maid  fn's  Trag.  364  Yet  sir  ther  is  a  date 
set  to  all  sorrowes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  499  His  Seed, 
when  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head.  1681  H.  MORE  Expos. 
Dan,  199  God  had  set  his  time  wherein  these  afflictions.. 
should  end. 

to.  intr.  To  fix  upon  a  time.     Obs. 
1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  84  We  set  upon  the  time  that  we 
should  take  our  flight. 


,  f  52.  trans.  To  appoint  as  one's  lot  or  destiny. 
Also  absol,  Obs. 

ciooo  /ELFRIC  How.  \.  64  Ac  he  sette  Decamp  *eleaf- 
fullum  sawlurn.  ci20o  OKMIN  775,  &  forr^i  sette  himm 
Drihhtin  Godd  To  ben  Johan  ;ehatenn.  Ibid.  4836  All 
t>att  he  setteb^  uppo  be  Off  selljw  £  off  unnsellbe.  a  1300 
Cursor  Af.  15548  Als  prophetis  has  sett.. I  sal  rise  on  t>e 
thrid  dai.  a  1400-50  ll'ars  Alex.  522  He.. Said  it  was  sett 
to  be  so  he  sa^e  by  his  artis.  c  1470  HKNRV  Wallace  vin. 
691  For  Inelismen  he  settis  no  doym  bot  ded. 

t  53.  To  appoint  or  provide  to  be  used  or  ob- 
served by  a  person.  Obs. 

riooo  /ELFRIC  Horn.  L  312  On  Sam  ealdan  Pentecosten 
sette  (iod  a;  5am  I.srahela  folce.  1129  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud 
MS.),  Crist  sette  red  for  his  wrecce  folc.  c  1200  OKMIN 
11690  pe  lare  off  hali}  boc  patt  guw  i^s  sett  to  folUhenn. 
1340  Ayenh.  n  pe  tuelf  apostles  bet  hise  zette  to  hyealde 
and  to  loky  to  alle  bon  bet  wyleb  by  ybor^e.  i  1430  Life 
St.  K'nth.  (Roxb.)  28  After  \>e  offices  bat  h<=  hath  sett  vn  to 
hem.  c  1450  CAPGRAYK  Life  Sf.  Aug.  xi,  Si  he  took  councell 
of  Seyn  Ambrose,  and  he  sette  hir  ^is  reule.  1690  LOCKK 
Hum,  Und.  n.  xxvii.  §  6.  158  It  would  be  in  vain  for  one 
intelligent  Ueing,  to  set  a  Rule  to  the  Actions  of  another. 

54.  To  present  (an  example  or  pattern)  for 
others  to  follow;  to  introduce  (a  fashion). 

c  1175  Lamb,  Houi.  5  Gotlalmihti.  .sette  us  bisne.  a  1340 
HAMFOLE  /'sailer  xxvii.  i  Cri^t.  .settand  him  ensaumpile 
til  right wismen,  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Sweet.  §  12.  57  Their 
Master  Christ  gave  them  this  precept,  and  set  them  this 
example.  1710  ATTERBURY  Scrtn.  (Matt.  xi.  6)  (1734)  I.  81 
To  traco  all  the  Steps  of  that  Example  which  he  set  us  in 
the  Flesh.  1786  Microcosm  No.  n.  130  Homer  having 
prescribed  the  form,  or,  to  use  a  more  modern  term,  set  the 
fashion  of  Epic  Poems.  1867  FHKEMAN  Xc>rm.  Con<j.  I.  v.  ;y3 
A  Tin  :,-n  of  Danish  descent,  Thurcytel. .,  set  the  example 
of  flight.  1883  Ch.  Times  9  Nov.  813/3  He  set  a  pattern  of 
controversial  violence  at  a  time  when  tolerance  was  the 
lesson  most  needed  by  all  parties,  1890  S.  LANE-POOLK 
Barl-ary  Corsairs  \\.  xvi.  213  The  Genoese  and  Venetians 
set  the  models  of  these  vcsst-K.  1895  A.  J.  I'AI.FOUR  Found. 
Belief  i.  ii.  54  A  fashion,  as  ihe  phrase  goes,  has  to  be  '  set '. 
b.  To  put  before  a  person  (a  specimen  of  work) 
to  be  followed,  mark  out  (the  lines)  on  which  he 
is  to  work  or  proceed. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  ii.  05  We  tooke  him  setting  of 
boyes  Copies.  1638  JUNIUS /*«:«/.  An<.  icnts  3  Children  follow 
the  copies  which  are  set  them,  c  1680  \\v.\v.K\w.i-.SerfH.  (1729) 
I.  586  To  walk.,  in  the  ways  which  be  hath  set  them,  1714 
POPE  Let.  to  Caryll  16  Aug.,  I  could  turn  writing-master  at 
last  and  set  copies  to  children.  1862  MACLAKEN  Milit.  Syst. 
Gymnastic  ILxerc.  9  The  instructor  will  set  (i.e.%  perform  in 
its  perfect  manner)  each  exercise.  1912  Scott.  Hist.  Rev. 
Jan.  19^  Successful  in  a  brief  military  campaign  on  lines  set 
for  him  by  his  circumstances. 

f  O.  To  start  (a  hymn,  etc.)  for  others  to  take  up. 

c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  360  The  chefe  chauntresse. 
To  whos  charge,  .it  belongeth  for.  .to  sctte  the  songe  euen 
and  mensurably.  1712  STEKLK  Spe>~t.  No.  284  p  5,  I  had 
one  Day  set  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  and  was  singing  the  first 
Line  in  order  to  put  the  Congregation  into  the  Tune.  1726 
Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  (1768)  148  One  Sunday  as  the  Clerk 
had  set  the  Psalm.  1742  IMKLIHNG  Jos.  Andrews  i.  vi,  I 
should  be  very  willing  to  be  his  Clerk  :  for  which  you  know 
I  am  qualified,  being  able  to  read,  and  to  set  a  Psalm. 

d.  In  a  chase  or  race,  to  set  the  pacet  to  proceed 
at  a  rate  of  speed  to  be  followed  by  another.     So 
to  set  the  stroke  (in  rowing). 

1891  Murray's  Mag.  Mar.  367  Walking  the  pace  set  by 
her  pupil.  1892  Fields  Apr.  480/1  Klin,  in  the  Cambridge 
boat,  is  setting  a  longer  stroke.  1898  NEWBOLT/J/.  Rate  84 
He's  leading  them  straight  for  Elackmoor  Gate,  And  he's 
setting  a  pounding  pace  ! 

e.  tiowls,  etc.    (See  quots.) 

1886  II''.  Somerset  Word-bit,  s.v.,  At  each  round  [of  skittles] 
the  loser  has  to  set — i.e.  to  fix  the  spot  where  the  bowl  shall 
be  delivered  in  the  next.  1897  Kncyel,  Sport  \.  129/2  (Bowls', 
A  '  mark '  is  set,  Mnrrcw,  or  led>  by  the  winners  of  an  end  after 
the  score  has  been  settled. 

65.  To  allot  or  enjoin  (a  task).  Const,  dative  of 
person  or  upon. 

In  mod.  use  often  pass,  said  of  what  Is  required  to  be  done. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  29000  Crist,  .has  he  sett  vs  certain  task 
quilk  ar  J>ai  bones  for  to  ask.  1693  LOCKE  Educ.  §  127  (1699) 
235  Set  him  such  a  Task,  to  be  done  in  such  a  time,  as  may 
allow  him  no  opportunity  to  be  idle.  iSai  Scorr  Kenihv. 
xxxvii,  Repeating  the  words  like  a  task  which  was  set  him. 
1821  H'NKSS  BUNSEN  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  I.  187  While  I  sit 
working  or  setting  work.  1845  [PYCROFT]  Collegian's  Guide 
107,  I  shall  close  my  door  another  morning  after  the  first  five 
minutes,  and  then  set  impositions.  1847  MARRYAT  Ckildr. 
Neiv  Forest  xiv,  I  shall  not  set  him  anything  to  do.  1884 
Manch.  Exant.  17  June  5/1  The  master.. was  in  the  habit 
of  setting  lessons  for  the  children  to  work  upon  at  home  after 
school  hours.  189*  Standard  27  July  7/5  The  Club  were  set 
94  runs  to  win.  1892  Field  6  Feb.  188/1  We  had  our  work 
set  to  keep  up  with  hounds. 

b.  Alining,e\.o.  To  appoint  the  amount  of  (work 
to  be  done). 

174*  De  Foe's  TovrGt.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I.  141  They  appoint 
. .  the  Quantity  each  Dredgerman  shall  lake  in  a  Day,  which 
is  usually  called  Setting  the  Stint.  1868  BALLANTViiE  Deep 
Down  xxviii,  The  manager,  .read  out  the  names,  positions, 
etc.,  of  the  various  '  pitches '  that  were  to  be  *  sett  *  for  the 
following  month.  1880  D.  C.  DAVIES  Metallif.  Min.  420 
To  set  bargains  or  work  to  miners.  1900  Daily  AVrw  3  Dec. 
10/3  Those  other  bargains  which  it  was  impracticable  to '  set ' 
on  the  iQth  and  2oth  November  will  be  '  set '  as  usual  on  the 
same  day  (December  5th). 

O.  To  propound  (a  question  or  set  of  questions) 
to  be  solved  or  answered  ;  to  prescribe  (a  book)  for 
an  examination  or  a  course  of  study. 

1711  [see  A.  i  o\  1845  IPvcROFTl  Collegian's  Guide  317  [It] 
enabled  Williamson.,  to  answer  two  of  the  ethical  questions 
with  the  ipsissima  verba  of  two  of  the  examiners  who  set 


SET. 


Murray's  Mag.  X.  743  Milton's  '  Areopagitica '  is  set  for 
examinations.  1895  Laiv  Times  XCIX.  547/1  The  inter- 
mediate  examination  is  in  special  books  set  from  time  to  time, 
•f  56.  To  appoint  (a  meeting),  make  (an  appoint- 
ment). Also  absol.  Obs. 

c  1330  Arth.  <$•  Merl.  4702  Galathin  &  Gawainet  To  gider 
comTper  bai  hadde  set.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  {Egip~ 
ciane)  1160  To  be  kirk  he  come  but  let,  <juhare  schoto  hyme 
triste  set.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  //',  i.  ii.  119  (Qo.)i  Nowe 
shall  we  knowe  if  Gadshill  haue  set  a  match,  a  1810  TANNA- 
HILL  Poems  (1846)  19  They  set  their  tryst  where  neist  again 
to  meet. 

fb.  To  appoint  (a  council,  etc.)  to  be  held.   Obs. 

1533  LD.  BERSERS  Froiss.  1. 1.  3oTherwasacounsellset  to 

be  at  Uyllenort.    a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 

(S.  T.  S.)  I.  394  He  sett  ane  parliament  at  Edinburgh  to  be 

haldin  the  tent  day  of  Juin. 

57.  To  let  on  lease,  lease,  let.  Also  to  set  in 
few,  infeufermt  in  /ease,  in  tack.  Now  local. 

1422  in  Raine  North  Durham  (1852)  App.  104  For  til  haue 
Set  &  to  ferme  Iatty[nJ  to  my  der  frende  . .  all  my  landis  of 
Eddirham.  1426  in  C.  Rogers  Chartul.  Priory  Coldstream 
(1879)  43- Be  it  kend..  ws  Wi];ame  Drax..till  haue  set  and  to 
ferme  lattyn  al  ye  landis  of  Litill  Swynton.  c  1480  Osency 
Kfg.  (Excn.  MS.)  60  b,  Howses.  .the  which,  to  whoome  soo 
ever  they  will,  they  maye  sett  or  lette.  1495  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
VI.  465/1  Moche  lesse  Rent  ..then  the  said  Lordshippes.. 
myght  resonably  be  sette  for.  1523  F \IZHEHB.  Sun1,  ab,  How 
moche  euery  acre  is  worthe  to  set  by  the  yere.  1564  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  304  He.  .hes.  .setanddisponit  the  few 
of  the  saidis  Inndis  owir  his  held.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxvii. 
635  That  these  Censors  should  set  and  to  ferme  let  the  terri- 
torie  of  Capua.  1618  in  Rec.  Convent.  Roy.  Bitrghs  Scot. 
(1878)  III.  61  Thai. .sail  nather  sell,  dispose  or  sett  in  few 
or  in  tak  anie  of  the  saids  lands.  1682  G.  VERNON  Life 
Heylin  120  He  removed  his  Study  to  Alresford,  setting  his 
House  for  no  more  than  3  1.  a  year.  1693  STAIR  Instit.  n. 
xi.  (ed.  2)  347  All  Tacks  set  by  the  Vassal  without  the  Supe- 
riors Consent.  17x0  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  26  Oct.,  I  have 
hnd  also  a  letter  from  Parvisol,  with  an  account  how  my 
livings  are  set;  and  that  they  are  fallen,  since  last  year, 
sixty  pounds.  1788  BURKE  Sp.agst.  IV.  Hastings  Wks.  XIII. 
233  By  setting  the  rest  to  farmers  at  rents  and  under  hopes, 
which  could  never  be  realized.  1790  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Ep. 
to  Jas.  Bruce  Wks.  1816  II.  163  A  comely  spot. .;  A  lease, 
hold  though..;  Set. .at  a  moderate  rent.  1806  MORISON 
pecis.  XXXIII.  14259  The  magistrates  and  council  did  set 
in  lease  to  certain  persons  a  stell  fishing.  1884  R.  HUNT 
Brit.  Mining  107  The  custom  of  setting  or  leasing  a  mine 
on  tribute.  1910  P.  W.  JOYCE  Engl.  in  ire/.  319  A. struggling 
housekeeper  failed  to  let  her  lodging,  which  a  neighbour  ex- 
plained by  :  '  Ah,  she's  no  good  at  setting  '. 

fb.  intr*  To  take  a  (mining)  lease.  Cf.  SET 
jj.i  3b.  Obs. 

1653  MANLOVE  Lead-mines  3  May  set  In  any  ground,  and 
there  Lead-oar  may  get.  Ibid.  37  The  Vulgar  term,  is  set- 
ting for  a  Mine,  For  the  grace  of  God,  and  what  I  there 
can  find.  Ibid.  41  Another  Miner  for  a  Crosse-vein  sets. 

f  58.  trans.  To  establish  by  agreement  or  authority 
(a  settled  condition,  an  alliance,  a  peace).  Obs. 

c  900  tr.  B&das  Hist.  in.  xviii.  §  i  J>a  wilnode  he  bact 
lif  onhyri^an,  be  he  well  jesaet  jeseah  in  Gallia  rice. 
c  1205  LAY.  30031  Heo  setten  gri5,  heo  sette  fri5.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  25870  per  has  bi  schrift  sett  end  o  pyne,  pat  elles 
war  wit-vten  fine,  a  1450  Le MorteArth.  2331  A  trews  they 
sette  and  sekeryd  thare,  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Ftoiss.  I.  Iii.  30  b, 
The  thyrde  shulde  set  agrement  bytwene  them.  1535  CROM- 
WELL in  Merriman Life fy  Lett.  (1902)  I.  411  As  ye  can.. sett 
afynallendetherin.  1543  in  'LeafamSel.CasesCrt. Requests 
(Selden  Soc.)  175  To  sett  suche  fynall  ordre  and  determina- 
cion  therin  as  maye  stand  with  our  Lawes.  1576  GASCOIGNE 
Droomme  ofDoomesday  Wks.  1910 II.  352  Thynke  not . .  that 
I  came  to  set  peace  in  the  world.  1581  PETTIE  tr.  Gvazzo's 
Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  31  It  is  now  high  time  to  set  an  end  to 
this  discourse.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i. 
ii.  2  Hauing  sette  an  order  in  his  householde  affaires.  1632 
BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  Matt.  xv.  2  Why  do  thy  disciples 
violate  and  neglect  this  good  orderj  set  by  our  wise  Elders  in 
their  repast?  1633  Ibid.  2  Sam.  xix.  29,  I  have  in  my  first 
sentence  set  an  order  in  these  affaires.  x6$a  NEEDHAM  tr. 
Selden's  Mare  Cl.  Ep.  Ded.  14  You  were  readie  to  set  an 
end  to  thepresent  differences. 

f  b.  To  settle  (an  affair).    Obs. 
1605  STOW  Ann.  1426  [Jas.  I]  called  a  councell  to  him,  and 
taking  order  for  setting  all  things  in  his  Realme  of  Scotland, 
began  his  voyage  towards  England.  1619  CUSHMAN  in  Brad- 
ford Plymouth  Plant.  (1856)  36, 1.  .could  not  effectey1  which 
1  nimed  at,  neither  can  yet  sett  things  as  I  wished. 
VI.  To  put  in  position,  arrange,  fix,  adjust. 
*   To  fix  or  arrange  in  a  required  position  or 
manner* 

59.  To  spread  out  (a  net)  to  catch  animals ;  to 
lay  (a  trap),  f  Also  absol. 

For  set  agin,  snare,  trap  used  phraseologically  in  a  fig. 
sense,  see  the  sbs. 

c  825  Vesp.  Ps.  cxviii.  no  Setten  synfulle  jerene  me. 
a  1000  Colloq.  JElfric  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  92  Ic  brede  me  max 
and  sette  hij  on  stowe  jehseppre.  a  1250  Owl  fy  Night. 
1057  Pe  louerd..,  Lym  &  grune  &  wel  ihwat  Sette  &  leyde 
be  for  to  lacche.  la  1366,  etc.  (see  GIN  sl>*  4],  1388  WVCLIF 
jfer.  v.  26  Fouleres  settynge  snaris  and  trappis.  1530 
PALSGR.  711/2  Go  set  for  some  connyes.  aisyS  LINDESAY 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  56  As  they  had  ben 
settand  tinchellis  for  the  murther  of  wyld  beistes.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  \.  413  For  stalking  Cranes  to  set  the 
guileful  Snare.  1815  [see  GIN  se.1  4].  1817  J.  MAYER 
Sportsman's  Direct,  (ed.  2)  176  To  have  traps  constantly  set 
and  baited.  1827  Act  7-8  Geo.  IV,  c.  18  §  i  If  any  Person 
shall  set  or  place.. any  Spring  Gun,  Man  Trap,  or  other 
Engine  calculated  to  destroy  human  Life.  1842  Act  54-6 
Viet.  c.  106  §  7  Every  Person  offending  by  setting  or  leaving 
set  any  such  Net.  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  iv,  We.  .pro- 
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!    ceeded  to  set  our  lines  [for  fishing],     1890  Good  Words  Aug. 
I    549/1  The  snare  was  set.  .outside  the  field. 

60.  To  put  (a  thing)  in  place ;  to  fix  up  in  the 
proper  or  required  manner ;  f  to  erect  (a  tent,  a 
mast)  ;  in  early  use  often  =  set  up,  1541*1. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  HI.  166  Kerving'be  clobe  all  to 
pecis,  pat  seuene  goode  sowers..  Moun  not  sett  be  seemesne 
sewe  hem  a$eyn.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1143  And  ben  trussis 
him  to  Tyre  &  bare  his  tentis  settis.  1429-30  Rec.  St.  Mary 
at  y////(ioo4)  73  For  ijc  latthesset.  .xvj  d.  a  1530  HEYWOOD 
Play  of  Wether  742  (Brandl)  Except  ye  be  perfyt  in  settynge 
your  [milljstones.  1603  Shuttlewort/is1  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc) 
151  A  mason,  iiij  days  and  halfe  settinge  thechimlypyppes. 
a  1647 '"  Archzoloeia  XII.  283  We  reared  our  sheers  to  set 
our  masts.  1669  BOYLE  Contn.  New  Exp.  n.  (1682)  187 
Whilst  I  set  the  screw  all  things  in  the  Receiver  suffered  a 
compression.  1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  xvii.  (1840)  296 
She  lay  to  set  her  mast.  1735  DYCHE&  PARDON  Dtct.t  Set,.. 
a  Term  used  for  turning  a  Crane  round,  so  as  to  raise  the 
Weight  that  is  to  be  shipped  from  the  Shore.  1765  FRANKLIN 
Let.  Wks.  1887  III.  390  You  mention  nothing  of  the  furnace. 
If  that  iron  one  is  not  set,  let  it  alone  till  my  return.  1830 
HEDDERWICK  Mar.  Archit.  280  Having  the  sheer  adjusted 
and  set  fair  on  one  side.  1863  G.  A.  LAWRENCE  Border  <$• 
Bastille  iv,  The  fore  and  hind  wheels  are  nearly  the  same 
height,  and  set  very  close  together.  1870  Inquiry^  Yorksh. 
Deafff  Dumb  18  She  has  been  occupied  in  setting  cards 
to  card  wool  with.  1883  Law  Times  Ref.  XLIX.  139/1  He 
[a  slater]  was  to  have  4^.  a  square,  2rf.  a  foot  for  setting 
the  ridge.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Mcd.  Diet.  II.  498  The  lancets 
are  set  and  released  simultaneously.  1891  Labour  Cent' 
mission  Gloss.,  Setting  trees,  the  placing  of  timber  props  to 
support  the  roof  in  a  coal  mine. 
b.  *=  set  going  ( 1 1 4  c). 

c  1500  MORE  Wks.  ^  iij,  A  toppe  can  I  set,  and  dryue 
it  in  his  kynde.  1781  COWPER  Let.  to  Rev.  W.  Uniuin  28 
May,  When  the  press  is  once  set.. [the  printers]  are  rather 
impatient  of  any  delay.  1819  HAYMAN  Art  of  Breiying  16 
When  the  tap  is  set,  the  liquor  passes  perpendicularly 
through  the  goods.  1833  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  xi.  294  He 
can,  by  setting  an  engine,  produce  [etc.]. 

61.  To  insert  (a  stitch).   Phr.  to  set  a  stitch  ^  to  use 
needle  and  thread,  to  sew.    Formerly  -\  to  set  seams. 

1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  94  For  a  poor  Cobbler 
to  set  a  stitch  on  the  Sabbath  day.  1771  FOOTE  Maid  of 
B.  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  239,  I  am  almost  resolved  never  to 
set  another  stitch  for  him  as  long  as  I  live.  1856  Miss  YONGE 
Daisy  Chain  xxvii.  654  Iiellairs..shed  a  tear  for  every 
stitch  she  set  in  the  trousseau.  1862 —  C'tess  Kate  xiv, 
She  has  never  let  Lily  wear  a  stitch  but  of  her  setting. 

62.  Baking^  Glass-making^  etc.    To  put  into  the 
oven  or  furnace. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  263/1  To  set  In  Owen,  .jn  fornacttn 
ponere.  1530  PALSGR.  714/1  At  the  settyng  in  to  the  oven 
folkes  make  syde  loves.  1735  DYCHE  &  PARDON  Diet.,  Set, 
..in  particular  used  by  Bakers,  as  putting  their  Bread,  &c. 
into  the  Oven.  1834-4  BARLOW  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845) 
VIII.  459/1  The  seggars,  in  setting-in  the  oven,  are  first 
placed  in  the  spaces  between  the  bags  opposite  the  entrance. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  577  (ftlass-makhig}  Before  setting  the 
pots  in  the  furnace.  1845  G.  DODD  Brit.  Manuf.  IV.  45 
The  withdrawal  of  an  old  pot  and  replacing  it  with  a  new 
one  js  called  '  setting  a  pot  .  1854  G.  READ  Biscuit  Baker's 
Assist,  (ed.  2)  15  An  old  practice  of  setting  a  suit  of  biscuits, 
called  'chuck  and  shove'.  1885  LOCK  in  Workshop  Rec. 
Ser.  iv.  171/1  Before  commencing  to  '  set '  the  retorts. 

63.  To  fix  (a  stone  or  gem)  in  a  surface  of  metal 
as  an  ornament;   j formerly  also   on  a  garment 
(cf.  SET  sb.l  22).     Also,  to  fashion  (a  design  or 
pattern)  in  precious  stones. 

a  1500  Flower  fy  Leaf  '146  Many  a  riche  stone  Was  set  on 


nes  vi.  xv.  459  o  cu,  an  se  e  sones  n  wore.  107- 
12  BACON  £ss,t  Beauty  (Arb.)  208  Vertue  is  like  a  rich  stone, 
best  plaine  sett.  1611  BIBLE  i  Chron.  xxix.  2  Onix  stones, 
and  stones  to  be  set.  1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  245  r  2  A 
Crochet  of  122  Diamonds,  set  strong  and  deep  in  Silver. 
1737  [S.  BERINGTON]  G.  di  Lucca's  Mem.  (1738)  15  We  found 
several  Precious  Stones,  some  Set,  some  Unset,  of  a  very 
great  Value.  iBx&MirrorV.  15/2  Fine  brilliants  are  always 
set  open.  1890  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  xxvii,  On  the 
back. .were  his  initials  set  in  brilliants. 

transf.  and  fig.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  11.  vii.  55  O  sinfull 
thought,  neuer  so  rich  a  lem  Was  set  in  worse  then  gold. 
1681  DRYDEN  Span.  Friar  iv.  ii,  And  him  too  rich  a  Jewel 
to  be  set  In  vulgar  metal,  or  for  vulgar  use.  1827  KEBLE 
Chr.  Y.t  ytitt  Sunday  Adv.  iv,  Each  tender  gem,  Set  in  the 
fis tree's  polish'd  stem.  1890  Blackw.  Mag.  CXLVIII.  23/2 
No  vice  could  be  odious  when  set  in  so  much  gold. 

b.  transf.  t&&  jig.  To  place  (a  thing)  in  a  certain 
setting  ;  f  to  frame  (a  picture). 

1530  PALSGR.  711/1  Now  that  my  picture  of  the  crucifix  is 
set  in  hordes.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  528  She.,  draws  all 
her  Relations  Pictures  in  Miniature ;  [which] . .  must  be . .  set 
by  no  body  but  Charles  Mather.  1822  COLKRIDGE  Table-t. 
29  Dec.,  A  scrubby  boy,  with  a  shining  face  set  in  dirt. 
1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  534  It  is  a  dark  and  terrible 
picture  richly  set  in  a  massive  framework  of  old  English 
manners.  1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  £st.  iii.  33  Large  square 
windows  set  in  stone. 

c.  To  fix  (artificial  teeth)  on  the  plate. 

1844  P.  B.  GODDARD  (title)  The  anatomy. -of  the  human 
teeth;  with  methods  of  treatment;  including  operations, 
and  making  and  setting  teeth.  1878  C.  HUNTER  Mech. 
Dentistry  viii.  100  The  models.. must  now  have  wax  plates 
made  for  them,  and  upon  these  the  teeth  are  set. 

64.  To  put  (a  sail)  up  in  position  to  catch  the  wind. 
Also  said  of  a  ship  carrying  (so  much  canvas). 

[a  1300 :  see  set  »/,  154  b.]  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's 
Gram,  ix,  41  Set  your  foresaile.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  i.  !i.  16  Loose  the  Main-sail,  and  set  him.  1799  Naval 
Chron.  I.  377 Their.. ships.. set  all  their  plain  sails.  1805  in 
Nicolas  Disp,  (1846)  Vii,  166  note,  All  our  masts  badly 
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wounded  and  no  sail  fit  to  set.  1890  CJtanit>.  Jrnl.  26  July 
469/2  There  was  no  more  canvas  on  her  to  set.  1892  Engl. 
Illustr.  Mag.  X.  42  When  under  full  sail  this  vessel  sets 
45,000  square  feet  of  canvas. 

jig.  1819  CRABBE  T.  of  Hall  xi.  869  A  daily  guest  tlie  man 
appear'd,  Set  all  his  sail,  and  for  his  purpose  steer'd.  1843 
BETHUNE  Scott.  Peasant's  Fireside^  15  Setting  all  the  sail 
they  could  to  catch  the  gale  of  admiration. 

b.  phr.  To  set  sail:  to  start  on  a  sea  voyage.  Also 
f  to  set  one's  sails :  to  sail. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  v.  xiii.  69  That  salflie  throw  the  se 
It  may  be  lefull  thai  thare  salis  set.  1599  BODENHAM  in 
Hakluyfs  Voy.  II.  i.  100  After  the  sayde  dayes  expired,  I 
wayed  &  set  saile  for  the  Hand  of  Chio.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  227  On  the  sixt  of  June  they  were  licensed  to  set  sail. 
1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No,  50?  F  6  When  Pompey  was  desired 
not  to  set  sail  in  a  tempest  that  would  hazard  his  life.  1760- 
72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1800)  III.  90  He  reimbarked 
in  the  frigate,  and  directly  set  sail.  1890  TOUT  Hist.  Eng. 
from  i68gt  118  Buonaparte  set  sail  from  Toulon. 

65.  To  put  (a  movable  part  of  an  instrument  or 
piece  of  mechanism)  in  a  certain  position. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  n.  §  3  Tho  sette  I  the  centre  of 
this  Alhabor  vpon  18  degrees  among  myn  Almykantaras. 
1592  HUES  Treat.  Globes  iv.  xii,  1'he  Globe  being  set  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place.  1675  J.  S.  Horol.  Dial.  u.  30  What 
hour  soever  you  would  have  your  Larrums  to  ring  at, 
to  that  figure.. set  your  Larrum  hand.  1833  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  7)  VI.  800  A  larger  knob  or  button.. sets  the  hand  of 
the  watch  backward  or  forward  as  may  be  necessary.  1857 
C.  HOARE  Wine  fy  Spirit  Merchant's  Guide  49  Set  the 
length  on  the  slide  to  18.79  on  D.  1879  Man.  A  rtill.  Exe re. 
1 16,  No.  i  having  set  his  scale  replaces  it  in  the  gun.  Ibid. 
117  He  first  sets  the  tangent  scale  to  the  required  deflection. 
1883  R.  H.  SCOTT  Eleni.  Meteorol.  68  Just  before  setting  the 
vernier. 

66.  Bell-ringing.  To  ring  (a  bell)  up  till  it  stands 
still  in  an  inverted  position,  either  balanced  or  held 
by  the  stay  and  the  slider.     Also  intr.  of  the  bell. 

1671  Tintinnalogia  3  He  is  able  to  Set  a  Bell  Fore-stroke 
and  Back-stroke.  1688  [see  set  change^  SET ppl.  a.  8].  1733 
Campanologia  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  XV.  410  1'he  first  step  he 
(the  learner)  makes  in  this  art,  is  to  learn  perfectly  to  set  a 
Bell,  both  back  stroke  and  fore.  [1788  W.  JONES,  etc.  Key 
to  Art  of  Ringing  (repr.)  9  note,  As  the  first  half-pull  sets 
the  bell  up  at  back-stroke . . ;  so  the  next  half-pull  brings  her 
at  hand  or  fore-stroke,  which  is  the  position  we  suppose  her 
to  have  set  off  from.]  1860  E.  BECKETT  DENISON  Clocks  $ 
Watches  {ed.  4)  420  A  bell  of  about  52  cwt. ..which  he  and 
some  other  boys  used  to  raise  and  set.  1871  WIGRAM  Change- 
ringing  Disentangled  $1  The  learner  should  begin  his  practice 
on  a  bell  when  'set*.  1875  HAWEIS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  III. 
539/1  The  first  half-pull '  drops  '  the  bell,  the  second  '  sets  *  it, 

67.  a.  To  put  (a  liquid)  in  a  vessel,  at  a  certain 
temperature,   strength,   etc.,   ready  to  undergo  a 
process;   spec,  in  Cheese-making  (see  quot.   1861 
and  cf.  set  together,  153  c). 

1736  BAILEY  Diet.  Doinest.  s.v.  Cheese^  The  milk  must  be 
set  to  turn  in  two  different  vessels.  1789  W.  H.  MARSHALL 
Glo'stersh.  I.  275  The  evening's  meal  is  set  for  cream  ;  and, 
being  skimmed  in  the  morning,  is  added  to  the  morning's 
meal.  Ibid.  297  The  heat  of  the  milk  when  set  834°.  1852 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIII.  I.  37  The  churn  should  be  set  at 
58°  or  60°.  1861  Ibid.  XXII.  i.  50  The  temperature  of  the 
milk  when  it  is  ' set '  (that  is,  when  the  rennet  is  added).  1873 
F.  J.  BIRD  Dyer's  Hand-bk.  39  Run  your  cloth  through  a 
jigger,  set  with  cutch  at  4°  Twaddle,  temperature  about  180° 
Fahr. 

transf.  a  1861  T.  WOOLNER  My  Beautiful  Ladyt  Wild 
Rose  ii,  And  sets  a  crimson  rose  to  bleach. 

b.  Baking  and  Brewing.  To  add  barm  or  yeast 
to.  To  set  the  sponge  :  to  leaven  a  mass  of  flour. 

1743  London  fy  Countrcy  Breiver  iv.  (ed.  2)  329  This 
Servant.. being  obliged  to  set  his  Drink  that  Night.  1841 
Guide  to  Trade )  Baker  $\  The.  .journeyman.. is  occupied 
in  carrying  out  bread  till  about  half-past  four,  when  he  sets 
the  sponge.  1844  T-  WEBSTER  Encycl.  Dom.  Econ.  §  4317 
The  sponge  being  thus  set,  cover  the  whole  over  with  a  cloth. 
**  To  put  in  a  certain  order  or  arrange  according 
to  a  plan. 

•f*  68.  To  compose,  write  (a  treatise,  book).   Obs. 

c  888  ALFRED  Boeth.  ii,  Da  Iio5..ic  sceal  nu..midswibe 
un^eradum  wordum  gesettan.  a  950  Guthlac  (prose)  Prol., 
For  Sisum  bingum  ic  3as  boc  sette.  c  zooo  ^LFRIC  Hotn. 
II.  576  Dauidourh  SoneHaljan  Cast  da  seahnas  sette.  1340 
Ayenb.  12  pe  uerste  article  ys  bellich.  'Ich  beleue  ine  god 
be  uader  almigti..'.  pis  article  zette  saynte  peter.  <?  1400 
Launfal  4  Of  a  ley  that  was  ysette,  That  hyght  Launval. 
1471  CAXTON  Recttyell  (Sommer)  4  Whyche  was  in  prose  so 
well  and  compendiously  sette  and  wreton. 

fb.  Contextually  :  To  translate.  Obs.  (Cf.  set 
out,  149  s,  b.) 

c888  ALFRED  Boeth.  Proem,  Hwilum  he  sette  word  be 
worde,  hwilum  andgit  of  andjite.  £1425  Eng.  Conq.Irel. 
90  The  forme  of  thay  preuyleges.  .ne  myght  I  nat  comly 
setten  yn  Englyshe.  1601  W.  T.  tr.  Ld.  Rcmy's  Civ.  Consid. 
ist  Ep.  Ded.,  I  attempted  to  set  it  out  of  French  into  our 
vulgar  tongue. 

f  O.  To  arrange  (words)  in  speech;  to  phrase,  give 
a  particular  turn  to.  Obs. 

c  1400  Beryn  3781  Geffrey  set  his  wordis  in  such  manere 
wise.     1484  CAXTON  Fables  ofsEsofl  n.  xii,  Of  a  fewe  wordes 
euyll  sette  cometh  a  grete  noyseanddaunger.   1530  PALSGR. 
714/2  Beware  of  hym,  he  can  sette  his  wordes,  I  tell  you. 
f  d.  Astrol.   =  CAST  v.  39.    Obs. 

1570  in  Arckseologia  XL.  391  Bedo.  .desyred  this  examy- 
nate  to  cast  a  fygure  for  certen  monny  that  was  hydden.. 
and  upon  his  importunat  sute  this  examynate  sett  a  fygure. 

f  69.  To  settle  or  dispose  of  (land).  Obs. 

[971  Blickl.  Horn.  79,  &  baut  land  gesetton  swa  hie  sylfe 
woldon  ]  c  1205  LAY.  24088  ArSur  hafde  France  and  freo- 
liche  heo  sette.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7780  po  he  adde  tset 
is  londes.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  903  Tvo  ?ere  he  sett  bat  land, 
His  lawes  made  he  cri. 
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1 70.  To  settle  the  arrangement  of  (an  army)  for 
battle.  To  set  the  field  \  see  FIELD  sb.  8  b.  Obs. 

c  1*05  LAY.  27430  ALlc  king  of  his  folke  }arkede  ferde. 
pa  hit  al  was  iset  &  ferden  isemed.  1*97  R.  GLOLC. 
(Rolls)  432  Brut  ordeinede  is  ost,  and  sette  horn  wis- 
liche.  c  1420  ?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  634  The  capy- 
teyns..B[ejst  to  set  hys  felde  and  folow  on  the  chase,  ifioz 
[see  FIELD  sb.  8b],  1573  WHITKHORNE(////^)  Certaine  Waies 
for  the  ordering  of  Souldiours  in  battelray,  and  setting  of 
battailes.  1608  CHAPMAN  Byron's  Conspir.  v.  H  4,  I  am  not 
hee  that  can  set  my  Squadrons  ouer-night  [etc.]. 

71.  a.  To  make   (a  table)   ready  for   a   menl, 
spread  (a  table)   with  food,  etc.     b.  To  lay  (a 
meal). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  975  She  gan  the  hous  to  dighte, 
And  tables  for  to  sette.  a  1547  In  Kosbrooke  Econ.  Man.  Life 
(1796)  84  The  bordes  was  divers  times  set.  1575  Gamin. 
Gurton  n.  i.  23  Was  there  none  at  home  thy  dinner  for  to  set  ? 
1700  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Met.  vm.  Bands  83  The  good  old  Huse- 
wife,  tucking  up  her  Gown,  The  Table  sets.  1794  M  RS.  A.  M . 
BENNETT  Ellen  I.  21  He.. declined  partaking  of  the  supper, 
which  was  setting  on  the  table.  1861  Temple  Bar  I.  343  Go 
and  set  the  tea.  1884  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE  Farnell's  Folly  II. 
XXXVL  101  You  may  as  well  set  the  table  for  two.  1890  Uni- 
versal Rev.  Aug.  580  A  table  is  set  with  refreshments. 

C.  To  arrange  the  colours  in  the  desired  order 
on  (a  palette). 

1847  Man.  Oil  Painting  126  To  set  a  palette  is  to  arrange 
the  tints  and  colours  in  their  due  order  for  service.  1866 
E.  YATES  Land  at  Last  I.  vii.  122  By  the  easel  were  a  big 
palette  already  *  set  *,  a  colour-box,  and  a  sheaf  of  brushes. 

72.  Printing.   To  place  (type)   in  the  order  in 
which  it  is  to  be  printed  from  ;  to  compose,  set  up 
(type) ;    hence,    to   put   (manuscript)    into   type, 
t  Also  absol. 

1530  PALSGR.  711/2  Your  worke  must  nedes  go  forwarde, 
for  I  have  foure  that  do  nothyng  else  but  set  upon  it.  1535 
JOYF.  Apol  Tindale  (Arb.)  20,  I  correked  but  the  false  copye 
wherby  and  aftir  whyche  the  printer  dyd  sette  his  boke.  1609 
TOURNEUR  Funeral  Poem  428  As  practis'd  printers  sette  and 
distribute  Their  letters.  1637  [see  COMPOSE  v.  7].  1708  in 
Hearne  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  II.  126  The  third  sheet. .is  set. 
1830  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  iv.  241  The  proprietor  of 
the  county  newspaper,  who  keeps  the  advertisement  of  this 
matchless  villa  constantly  set.  1864  Daily  Tel,  28  June, 
Next,  to  the  composing-room,  where  I  find  about  seventy 
men  at  work  'setting'  small  scraps  of  copy  before  them. 
1892  Leisure  Hour  Feb.  232/2  The  type  from  which  the 
journal  is  set.  1899  Tit-Bits  8  Apr.  36/2  A  good  composi- 
tor can  set  12,000  letters  a  day. 

73.  To  put  (words)  to  (f  z"«)  music  ;  to  write  (a 
musical  composition)  for  certain  voices  or  instru- 
ments.     Also  (less  freq.   and  now    Obs.)  to   put 
(music)  to  words,  adapt  (a  melody)  to,  compose  (a 
tune). 

1502  Privy  Purse  Exp.  F.liz.  York  (1830)  2  For  setting  an 
Anthem  of  oure  lady  and  Saint  Klizabeth.  Ibid.  83  Item  to 
Cornishe  for  setting  of  a  carralle  upon  Cristmas  day.  a  1548 
HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  F///,  8  Exercisyng  hym  selfe  daily 
..in  settyng  of  songes,  makyng  of  ballettes,  &  did  set  .ii. 
goodly  masses,  euery  of  them  fyue  panes.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane^s  Contm.  233  This  Psalme . .  he  made  it  also  in  metre, 
and  set  a  note  to  it.  1600  NASHE  Summers  Last  Will  D  2, 
He..setleth  wanton  songs  vnto  the  Lute.  1607  CHAPMAN 
Bu ssy  tfA  mboi s  v.  iii.  67  Consorts  fit  to  sound  forth  har- 
mony Set  to  the  falls  of  kingdoms  !  1645  (title)  Poems  of 
Mr.  John  Milton..  .The  songs  were  set  in  Musick  by  Mr. 
Henry  Lawes.  1693  LUTTRELL  Brief  R  el.  (1857)  III.  134  A 
fine  consort  of  musick,  wherein  the  word  Maria  was  soe  sett 
it  took  up  halfe  an  hour  in  singing,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary 
9  Aug.  1661,  [He]  plaied  9  or  10  tunes  on  the  bells  very  finely, 
some  of  them  set  in  parts.  i^6a  COLMAN  Mus.  Lady  it.  19 
Sophy.  And  you  really  think  it  is  set  prettily.. .Mask.  De- 
lightfully!.  .and  sung  — O  heavens!  1774  STORER  in  Jesse 
Schvyn  <V  Contemp.  (1844)  III.  77  An  air  set  to  the  words  of 
one  of  his  own  ballads.  1821  SHELLEY  Sortg'iv,  Let  me  set 
my  mournful  ditty  To  a  merry  measure.  1870  TENNYSON 
Window  Pref.,  Sullivan,  .had  been  very  successful  insetting 
such  old  songs  as  '  Orpheus  with  his  lute  '.  1891  Sat.  Rev. 
14  Nov.  558/2  The  poem  is  set  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 

1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Jonrn.  France  I.  8  He  sets  his  talk  to 
a  sounding  tune.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  x.  x.  (Rtldg.)  371 
Get  out  of  my  sight,  or  I  shall  set  your  solfeggio  in  a  crying 
key.  i86a  TYNDALL  Mountaineer,  xi.  92  Clothing  the  crags 
with  splendour,  and  sett  ing  the  wind  to  melody.  1879  M<>I:LI-.V 
Burke  x.  209  Burke's  mind  was  not  easily  set  to  these  tunes. 
C.  intr.  To  be  capable  of  being  put  to  music ;  to 
go  (ive/f)  to  music. 

1697  J.  LEWIS  Mem.  Dk.  Glocester  (1789)  82  He  thought 
that  they  [the  verses]  would  set  very  well  to  music. 

74.  trans.  Thcatr.  To  make  up  (a  scene)  on  the 
sta^e;   to  arrange  (an  item  of  the  scenery)  in  a 
particular  way.    Also  to  set  the  stage, 

1779  SHKKIUAN  Critic  n.  i.  Sir,  the  scene  is  set,  and  every. 
thing  is  ready  to  begin.  1889  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Thro' Long 
Night  II.  u.  ii.  4  He  wanted  to  see  how  he  should  be  received 
when  the  stage  was  not  set  nor  were  the  lamps  trimmed  for 
his  reception.  1890  Harper's  Mag.  June 68/2  The  palace  of 
the  Borgtas  was  '  set '  as  a  modern  apothecary's  shop.  1892 
Iltustr.  Land.  News  23  July  110/2  The  time  necessary  for 
setting  and  changing  scenes. 

***  To  give  a  required  shape  or  form  to. 

75.  To  put  an  edge  on  (a  cutting  instrument,  esp. 
a  razor).    Also  to  set  the  edge  of.   (Cf.  42.) 

In  first  quot.  app.  fig.  phr.  to  set  upon  the  konet  to  sharpen 
(a  person)  up. 

1461  MARC.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  62  As  for  Wylliam 
Wyrcestyr,  he  hathe  be  set  so  up  on  the  hone,  what  by  the 
parson  and  by  othyr, . .  that  they  hope  he  wole  do  well  i  now. 
1562  WITHALS  Diet.  39  A  stone  to  whette  or  sette  the  rasure 
with.  1667  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.S.)  II.  122  Setting  a  razor,  id. 
1680  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  x.  IQC  It  is  afterwards  Set  upon 
VOL.  VIII. 
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a  round  Whet-stone.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  fy  P.  in.  19  You 
have  ground  the  persecuting  knife,  And  set  it  to  a  razor  edge 
on  life.  1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  /Has  n.  vii.  (1782)  I.  165  A  case 
and  two  razors,  .with  a  thong  of  leather  to  set  them.  1816 
BYRON  rartsina  xv,  The  headsman . .  Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp 
and  true  Since  he  set  its  edge  anew.  1868  BEMROSE  Fret- 
Cutting  \Q  In  'setting  *  the  tools,  apply  a  few  drops  of  sweet 
oil  to  the  Arkansas  stone.  1899  Leisure  Hon r  Apr.  387/1 
Are  my  razors  set  yet  ? 

b.  fig.  phr.  To  be  sharp  or  keen  set :  to  be 
hungry  or  keen.  (See  also  SHARP-SET.) 

1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  ir.  iii.  M  ij,  My  mynd  is  al  redy  in 
the  platters  or  dishes  \.  I  am  sharpe  set.  1606  BRVSKKTT 
Civ.  Life  94  Being  fed  temperatly,  our  mindes  may  be  the 
sharper  set  to  fall  to  those  oiher  dainties.  1718  YOUNG  Love 
of  fame  n.  120  As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet,  So 
wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set.  1891  '  L.  KEITH  '  Haiietts 
III.  iv.  80  Her  own  appetite  was  keener  set  than  usual. 
1893  SELOUS  Trai:  S.  E.  Africa  22,  I  knew  she  [a  lioness] 
must  be  pretty  keen  set. 

76.  To  adjust  (the  teeth  of  a  saw)  by  deflecting 
them  alternately  in  opposite  directions  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  kerf  of  the  required  width.  Also  to  set  a  saw. 

1678  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  v.  94  Then  with  the  Saw  wrest 
..they  set  the  Teeth  of  the  Saw.  1806  J.  BKRESFOKD  Misc~ 
rit'S  Hmn.  Life  (ed.  3)  iv.  77  Having  your  impatience  soothed 
by  the  setting  of  a  saw,  close  at  your  ear.  1834-6  BARLOW 
in  Encycl.  Mi-imp.  (1845)  VIII.3S2  In  sawing  valuable  tim- 
ber the  teeth  are  not  turned  oui  so  much  (or  as  the  workmen 
term  it,  set  so  rank)  as  for  coarse  cheap  stuff. 

f77.  To  tune  (an  instrument).  Obs. 

1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  324  Orpheus  setted  & 
entuned  his  harpe.  1530  I'ALSGK.  714/1,  I  set  in  tune,  as 
mynbtrcllcs  do  their  instrumenies  of  musyke.  1590  HARWICH 
Disc.  II  'canons  B  3,  I  doubt  not . .  we  shall  haut-  a  Cornelius 
to  set  these  instruments  in  better  tune. 

78.  t  To  tenter  (cloth) ;  to  stretch  (leather). 
1473  in  ArnoldJs  Chron.  (181 1)  78  The  fullyng  teynteryng 

or  settyng  and  sheryng  of  wullen  cloth ..  ley ntered  sett  and 
drawenout  in  lengeih  and  brcde.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
Suppl.  797/1  To  set  a  side  of  leather,  it  is  spread  upon  the 
table  when  wet,  and  is  smoothed  out  on  it.  1897  C.  T.  DAVIS 
Mannf.  Leather  (ed.  2)  217  It  is  well  to  have  a  tub  of  water 
by  the  side  of  the  stuffing  table,  and  dip  in  each  side  to 
soften  it  before  proceeding  to  set  the  same. 

79.  To  put  (a  broken  or  dislocated  bone)  in  a 
position  adapted  to  the  restoration  of  the  normal 
condition.     Also  intr.  said  of  the  bone. 

1572  in  Gage  Hengrare  (1882)  192  To  Adkyns  of  Bury, 
surgon  for  setting  of  ij  dogges  legs.  «  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia 
n.  (Sommer)  114  b,  Gynecia..had  her  shoulder  put  out  of 
ioinct ;  which  though. .it  was  set  well  againe  [etc.J.  1672 
WISEMAN  Wounds  n.  71  It  was  doubted,  whether  the  Bone 
was  Set  or  not.  A  Hone  Setter  was  sent  for.  1709  STEELK 
Tatler  No.  41  F  7  The  new  Man  has  broke  his  Leg,  which 
is  so  ill  set,  that  he  can  never  dance  more.  1821  JEFFERSON 
Antobiog,  Writ.  1892  1. 100  A  dislocated  wrist,  unsuccessfully 
set.  1887  F.ncycl.  />>;"/.  XXII.  682/1  Accurate  apposition  is 
termed  'setting  the  fracture  ' ;  this  is  best  done  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  limb  and  coaptation  of  the  broken  surfaces. 
1891  Field  14  Nov.  761/2  Dogs'  bones  soon  set. 

fg-  *  '59'  H.  SMITH  Serin.  (1592)  430  Pride  doth  breake 
the  peace,  humilitie  doth  set  it  againe.  1647  WARD  Simple 
Cobler  65  When  a  kingdome  is  broken  just  in  the  neck 
joynt,.. ropes  and  hatchets  are  not  the  kindliest  instru- 
meats  to  set  it. 

f  80.  To  pleat  (a  ruff) ;  to  arrange  the  pleats  of 
(a  gown).  Obs. 

1530  PALSGF.  710/2,  I  set  a  gowne,  I  put  the  playtes  of  it 
in  order..  .1  can  nat  sette  a  gowne,  I  was  never  no  taylour. 
1576  GASCOIGNE  Grief  of  J<y  Wks.  1910  II.  534  They  set 
their  ruffes,  thei  ruffle  up  theire  heare.  1597  Ui«.  HAI.L^VZ/. 
in.  vii,  His  linnen  collar  Labyrtnthian-set.  1611  COTGR., 
Godronncr  vne_/raiset  to  set  a  ruffe. 

f  81.  To  adjust  (one's  attire,  the  hair).  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  5206  Be  nat  proud  of  by 
crolcet  Yn  be  cherche  to  tyfe  and  set.  1694  DKYDEN  Lave 
Triumph.  Ded.,  Combing  his  Peruke  and  setting  his  Cravat. 
1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  v.  i,  He's  at  the  great  Glass  in  the 
Dining- Room,.. setting  his  Cravat  and  Wig.  i7ia  POPE 
Rape  Lock  i.  146  These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the 
hair.  [1712  STEELK  Consc.  Lovers  \.  ii,  Such  an  Author  con- 
suited  in  a  Morning,  sets  the  Spirits  for  the  Vicissitudes  of 
the  Day,  better  than  the  Glass  does  a  Mans  Person.] 

82.  Weaving.  To  fix  the  texture  of  (a  fabric). 
In  first  quot.  pass.,  of  a  tartan  :  To  have  a  pattern 
of  a  certain  kind  (cf.  SET  sb.*  15  b). 

1685  Depred.  ClanCantpbell(i$if>}  114 1  tern,  ane  new  colored 
womans  wearing  plaid,  most  sett  to  boday  red.  Item,  ane 
gray  broken  plaid,  sett  most  to  the  creen.  1839  URE  Diet. 
Arts  1056  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of  yarn 
of  a  proper  degree  of  fineness  to  any  given  measure  of  reed. 
.  .The  art  of  performing  this  properly  is  known  by  the  names 
of  exatniningi  setting^  or  sUying.  1891  Yorksh.  Coil.  Tex- 
tile Soc.  Jrnl.  I.  129  By  the  sett  of  a  fabric  is  meant  the 
number  of  threads  it  contains  in  a  given  space.  There  are 
a  great  many  things  to  be  considered  in  setting  any  fabric. 

83.  To  arrange  (a  butterfly,  etc.)  as  an  entomo- 
logical specimen.    (Cf.  set  up,  154  o.) 

1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  317  In  setting 
long-legged  specimens,  a  square  piece  of  stiff  paper  or  card 
should  be  pushed  upon  the  pins  under  the  insect.  1891  Field 
1 8  Junego^/i  'Setting1  the  insects,  which  means  the  spread- 
ing of  specimens  on  blocks  of  cork  or  wood  to  dry. 

84.  To  give  the  requisite  adjustment,  alignment, 
or  shape  to  (a  mechanical  contrivance,  an  instru- 
ment, etc.).   (Cf.  SET  sd.1  33.) 

1879  CasselCs  Tech*.  Educ.  IV.  413/2  The  rough-maker., 
smoothes  off  all  the  sharp  edges  and  '  sets  '  them,  i.  e.,  bends 
them  into  graceful  and  uniform  shape  over  a  block.  1881 
BURGESS  Coach-building  78  Setting  axles  is  giving  them  the 
bend  and  slope  required.  1886  WALSINGHAM  &  PAYNE- 
GALLWEV  Shotting  (Badm.  Libr.)  I.  70  The  next  process  is 
to 'set  'or  straighten  the  barrel  inside.  iSgSRiUKK  HAGGARD 


SET. 

Farmer's  Year  (1895)  222  Being  able  to  'set*  a   wheel 
better  than  anyone  about  here. 

****  To  adjust  according  to  a  standard. 
85.  To  regulate,  adjust  by  a  standard ;  esp.   to 
pat  (a  clock,  etc.)  right. 


which  is  a  kind  of  setting  the  Sun  by  the  Diall.    1665  Hovi  E 
Occas.  Refl.  iv.  xv.  (1675)  254  A  little  Sun-Dyal,  furnished 


standing.  1762  Phil.  Trans.  LI  I.  579  The  i6th,  at  noon,  I 
sat  a  pendulum-clock,  .to  solar  time.  1772  FOOTE  Nafob  \. 
(1778)  21  To  set  his  watch  by  Tompion's  clock  in  the  Hall. 
1844  HOOD  Workhouse  Clock  8  The  Overseer  of  the  Poor  Is 
setting  the  Workhouse  Clock.  1850  Jrnl.  A'.  Agric.  Soc. 
XI.  ii.  397  We  watch  vainly  every  cloud  and  in  vatn  set  our 
weather-class.  1857  HUGHKS  Tom  Brown  \.  iv,  The  Tally, 
ho  [coach]  was  a  tiptop  gotr.  .and  so  punctual  that  all  the 
road  set  their  clocks  by  her. 
b.  with  immaterial  obj. 

1693  LOCKE  Edttc.  §  14  (1699)  19  The  Seasoning  and 
Cookery  which  by  Custom  they  [sc.  our  palates]  are  set  to. 
1693  PRIOR  To  Montague  jii,  Pleas'd,  when  his  Reason  He 

deceives;  And  sets  his  Judgment  by  his  Passion.     1717 

Alma.  i.  88  He  ..sets  men's  faith  by  his  opinions. 

86.  To  fix  the  amount  of  (a  fine  or  other  pay- 
ment), put  down  fl/a  certain  amount.  Obs.  oratr/i. 

c  1420  in  26  Pol.  Poems  76  And  J.'ou  nylt  ?eue  it  [sc.  love] 
me. .;  Sette  pris  to  selle  it.  1521  Maldon  (Essex)  Liber  /•*. 
57  Truly  nffur  and  sett  al  maner  of  mercyaments  made.  1525 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  II.  24  To  set  his  raunsom  at  a 
somme  of  money  reasonable.  1531-2  Act  23  lien.  /'///,  c. 
7  To  set  the  prices  of  all  kindeof '  wynes.  1653  H.CoGANtr. 
Pinttfs  Trav.  xx.  71  He  payd  for  ;tll  that  he  bought  at  the 
price  the  sellers  would  set.  1691  LOCKE  Consid.  Lo-icr. 
Interest  Wks.  1714  II.  5  That  Law  cannot  keep  .Men  from 
taking  more  Use  than  you  set.  Ibid.,  The  Kate  you  set, 
profits  not  the  Lenders,  and  very  few  of  the  Borrower^.  1770 
LANGHORSE  Plutarch,  Cicero  r  13  Verres  being  thus  con- 
demned, Cicero  set  his  fine  at  750,000  drachma.-. 

VII.  To  place  mentally  ;  to  suppose,  estimate. 

t  87.  To  posit,  assume,  suppose.  Phr.  set  the 
case  (see  CASE  sb.\  12),  chielly  in  imper.  or  prcs. 
pple.  as  equivalent  to  a  conj.  —suppose,  supposing. 

a  1340  HAMPOI.E  Psalter  x\\\.  4  Gret  vertu  is  in  man  when 
he  died  is  na  ill  bat  may  fall  for  he  setlis  |>e  werst.  c  1374 
CHAUCKR  Troilus  n.  367,  I  sette  |>e  worste  Jjat  ye  diedden 
bis  Men  wolden  wondren  to  se  hym  come  or  gon.  c  1386  — 
Afelifi.  ?  525  Vet  sette  I  caas,  ye  have  bothe  might  and 
licence  for  to  vtnge  yow.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  \.  ix. 
(Skeat)  64,  I  selle  now  the  hardest.  <  1440  [see  CASEJ/'.  l 
12]  1561  T.  Houv  tr.  Castigltone's  Courtyer  iv.  (1577)  X  ij, 
Setting  case  therefore  this  be  so.  1632  HOLLAND  Cyrupxdia 
129  Set  case ..  that  a  man  should  make  so  much  of  tliu^o 
dogs  which  you  keepe.  1659  HUNYAN  Lam  ,y  Grace  Un- 
folded (1685)  286  Set  the  case  that  there  be  two  men  who 
make  a  covenant.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  /I  'orld  Pref. 
10  Selling  the  case  I  had  not  their  interest  at  heart,  yet  it 
was  for  my  interest  to  support  theirs. 

88.  To  place  mentally  or  conceptually  in  a  certain 
category ;  f  to  regard  as  being  (so-and-so) ;  to 
consider  (a  thing)  to  reside  in  or  to  depend  on 
(another)  ;  f  to  attribute  to. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  8  Quere-so-euer  I  lugged  gemmez 
gaye,  I  sette  hyr  sengely  insynglure.  1375  BARIJOUR  Bruce 
xvn.  826  That  wes  mar  To  myrakill  of  god  almychty  ;  And 
to  nocht  ellis  it  set  can  I.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
iy.  81  Hircanus,  for  he  was  ^ong,  was  i-sette  laste  of  Jte 
wise  men.  c  1400  Bcryn  1278  Alias  !  f>at  ever  a  man  shuld 
..Setten  al  his  wisdom  on  his  wyvifl  tayll  !  1423  JAS.  I 
A'ifif/s  Q.  v,  This  noble  man,  That  in  trim-self  the  full  recouer 
wan  Offhis  Infortune,  pouert,  and  distresse,  And  in  thain  set 
his  verray  sekernesse.  1549  Comfit.  Scot.  \\\.  141  Euerye 
man  setlis  his  felictte  to  distroy  his  nychtbour.  1576  GAS- 
COIGNE  Droontme  of  Dcoines  day  Wks.  1910  II.  240  He 
alwayes  setteth  his  end  in  thinges  which  he  must  have.  1604 
E.  G[RIMSTONK]  D*Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  i.  xiv.  46  They  set 
Tharsis  in  Affrilce,  saying,  it  was  the  same  Cilie  which  was 
anciently  called  Carthage.  1685  STILLINCFL.  Orig.  Brit.  iv. 
209  The  want  of  skill  may  make  Caradoc  set  his  Gildas  elder 
than  he  ought  to  have  done.  1870  ROGERS  Hist.  Glean. 
Ser.  n.  zi  Tradition  sets  Wiklif's  birth  in  tfoe  year  1324. 

b.  To  place  (a  person  or  thing)  before  or  after 
another  in  estimation.  Now/w/. 

^1383  in  £»g.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  (1911)  747  Religiouse  pos- 
sessioneris.  .shulden  sette  before  \preferrent\  \K  comaunde- 
mentis  of  god.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  V.  99  Pat  |<c 
inanere  and  J>e  usage  of  al  holy  chirche  of  Grees,  of  Italy, 
of  Rome,  of  Gallia,  and  of  Fraunce,  schulde  be  i-sette  lo- 
fore  J>e  manere  and  custom.. of  a  corner  of  J>e  worlde, 
c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Verse)  2475  So  J»at  bai  set  non  erthly 
J>ing  lie-for  J>e  luf  of  crist.  1591  HUES  Treat.  Globes  Pref. 
(Hakl.)  16  These  Globes. .may  justly  bee  preferred  before 
all  other  that  have  been  set  before  them.  1648  MILTON 
Sonn.  xiii.  12  Dante  shall  give  Fame  leave  to  set  thee 
higher  Then  his  Casella.  1671  —  Siwtsfn  1 375  Venturing 
to  displease  God  for  the  fear  of  Man,  and  Man  prefer,  Set 
God  behind.  i7M  POPE  Ef.  Cobham  148  And  justly  set  ihe 
Gem  above  the  r'low'r. 

89.  To  fix  the  value  of  (a  thing)  at  so  much. 
Oi>s.  or  arch. 

Cf.  the  reverse  construction  in  sense  43. 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  ff  Lim.  Mon.  x.  (1885)  131  That 
[sc.  salt]  is  now  sett  to  so  grete  prise,  |>at  the  bushel),  wich 
the  kyng  bieth  ffor  iij*1  or  iiij1*,  is  solde  to  his  pcple  ffor  ij* 
and  a  j*.  1530  I'ALSGR.  712/1,  I  sette  my  horse  at  foure 
pounde. .  How  moche  set  you  his  plate  at  ?  1585  T.  WASH- 
INGTON tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxvi.  145  (The  women)  beyng 
once  set  at  a  price  none  could  marry  them,  except  they  first 
nayde  the  pryce.  1616  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  104 
Vfthe  Hollanders  set  pepper  at  that  rate,  they  sell  other 
comodetis  at  a  liter.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  \.  34  Al  the  times 
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of  the  faires,  Coaches  are  set  dearer  then  any  time  els.  1692 
R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  clxx.  142  Well. .and  what's  the 
Price  of  that  Juno  there!  The  Carver  set  That  a  little 
Higher.  1713  POPE  Lit.  to  Swift  8  Dec.,  I  cannot  set  his 
delivery  from  purgatory  at  less  than  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

jig.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  f,  Jul.  v.  iii.  301  There  shall  no 
figure  at  that  Rate  be  set,  As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 
1602  —  Ham.  i.  iii.  122  Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher 
rate,  Then  a  command  to  parley.  1648-9  Eikon  Bos.  xvii.  170 
Setting  Peace  at  as  high  a  rate,  as  the  worst  effects  of  War. 
b.  Hence  in  idiomatic  phr.  connoting  disesteem 
or  depreciation  :  to  set  al  naught  or  nought  (see 
NOUGHT  A.  6),  at  little,  at  the  least,  at  nothing; 
to  set  at  a  pease,  al  a  pie's  heel,  at  a  pin's  fee  ;  to 
set  at  no  price,  store,  or  value. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Hand!.  Synne  3013  And  he  bat  ys  vn- 
buxum  al  Asens  hys  fadyr  spiritual,  And  setteb  hym  ml  at 
be  leste.  Ibid.  7774  |>e  mayster  fend,  .sette  at  no}t  bat  he 
hadde  tolde.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  VI.  171  Lete  Irjte  of  be 
lawe.  .And  sette  Pieres  at  a  pees.  I  but.  vn.  194,  I  sette  Joure 
patentes..atonepieshele!  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.G.  /K.  602  Al 
the  worlde  he  sette  at  noo  value.  1413  in  26  Pal.  Poems  51 
pouj  all  here  gold  were  hider  brou^t,  I  wolde  set  hit  at  lytel 
store  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation  m.  xi,  To  sette  all  binges  at  no 
price  foi  be.  1488 Rolls a/Parlt.  VI. 4i3/2UnreverentIy sette 
theym  at  litill  or  nought.  1596  SPKNSER  F.  Q.  vn.  vi.  44  Shee 
had..  Long  loved  the  Fanchin,  who  by  nought  did  set  her. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iv.  67,  I  doe  not  set  my  life  at  a  pins 
frc.  1649  EARL  MOHM.  tr.  Seiiaut/'s  Use  Patriots  (1671) 
503  I  le  then  sets  at  nothing  what  he  so  much  esteemed.  1874 
STL-BBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  viii.  238  Canonical  custom  is  set  at 

f°c.   To  set  light,  at  light  (see  LIGHT  a.1  13  d), 
lightly,  coldly.     (Cf.  91  e,  f.) 

1602  SHAKS.  /fain.  iv.  iii.  65  Thou  maist  not  coldly  set 
Our  Soueraigne  Processe.  1652  NEF.DHAM  tr.  SeUat's 
Mare  Cl.  149  Wee '11  not  disgrace  your  Realm,  nor  lightly 
set  Your  Fame.  1718  Bp.  HUTCHINSON  Witchcraft  vii. 
104  He  set  them  light  [ed.  1720  set  them  at  light]. 
d.  To  estimate  the  amount  of  at  so  much. 

1863  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  XXIV.  l.  21  The  yearly  in- 
crease..is  set  at  about  8s.  per  acre.  1866  ROGERS  Agric. 
ti  Prices  I.  xxiii.  599  We  cannot  set  the  increase  at  less  than 
loo  per  cent. 

90.  To  assess  (a  person)  at  so  much.     Obs.  or 
arch. 

1521  Maldan  (Essex)  Liber  B.  57  Set  every  man  after  the 
quantyte  of  the  trespace.  c  1537  in  Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Cri. 
Requests  (Selden  Soc.)  47  Like  as  all  other  brethern  of  the 
seid  felaweship  were  and  be  set  at.  1538  EI.YOT  Diet.  Add., 
Duiccians,  he  that  is  sette  with  an  other  to  pay  money  for 
a  taxe.  1557  in  Marwick  Edtnli.  Guilds  (1009)  89  Prouyding 
always  thai  pay  the  sowmes  to  the  quhilk  thai  were  sett. 
1607  in  W.  H.  Hale/'ra:.  in  Causes  cif  Office  (1841)  9  And  so 
shall  sett  every  parishoner  proportionably.  1611  BIBLE 
2  A'itifs  xii.  4  The  money  that  every  man  is  set  at.  1831 
MACA'ULAV  Ess.,  Hampden  (1843)  I.  453  The  sheriff  was 
blamed  for  setting  so  wealthy  a  man  at  so  low  a  rate. 

91.  To  have  (a  certain  estimate)  of  a  person  or 
thing  :  in  idiomatic  phrases  expressing  high  or  low 
regard,  great  or  little  esteem,  for  a  person  or  thing. 

Here  the  construction  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  93  b. 
a.    To   set  (so)   little  (or  f/«V«),  (so)  much  (or 
mickle,  a  great  deal),  less,  least,  more,  most  by. 
Obs.  exc.  arch,  or  dial. 

Originally  substantival  or  pronominal,  little,  witch,  etc. 
were  capable  of  being  taken  as  adverbial  ;  whence  the  sub- 
stitution of  adverbs  of  equivalent  meaning  (see  f). 

a  131x1  [see  LITTLE  B.  3).  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troiliis  n.  432, 
I  se  ful  wel  bat  ye  sette  lite  of  vs  Or  of  oure  deth.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  111.  109  pey  sette  more  by  here  lawes. . 
ban  bey  dude  by  be  lawe  f>at  Uod  jaf  to  hem.  c  1380  A  nte- 
crist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  Wycli} '(1851)  151  And  more  bei 
shal  be  sett  by  and  wurshiped.  14..  WliylcantieaNmi 
220  in  E.  E.  f.  (1862)  144  But  alle.  .set  not  by  her  nether 
most  ne  lest.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Lam  Arms  iS.T.S.)  33 
Tynsale  of  the  body,  .that  is  lytill  to  sett  by.  1545  ASCHAM 
Toxoph.  I.  (Arb.)  74  Howe  moche  the  Persians ..  set  by 


.nuch  set  by.  1690  C.  NESSE  Hist.  •?•  Myst.  O.qJV.  Test.  I.  23 
A  pretious  soul  was  no  more  set-by  by  them.  1741  RICHARD- 
SON  Pamela.  II.  173  He  was  sure  1  should  set  more  by  it, 
than  the  richest  Diamond  in  the  World.  1785  B.  TUPPER 
in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  IV.  118  A  visit,  which 
I  shall  set  more  by  than  the  interest  I  possess  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret  n.  i.  (1874)  190  God 
knows  how  hard  it  is  to  help  selling  a  good  deal  by  one's 
children.  1894  Advance  (Chicago)  5  Apr.,  A  man  much 

f  b.  To  set  naught  or  nought  (nothing,  not  any- 
thing) by :  to  have  no  esteem  or  regard  for.  Obs. 

^'375  Cursor  M.  23860  (Fairf.)  In  hert  to  halde  hit  as  a 
hoi  de  &  no?t  to  sette  be  goddis  worde  [Colt.  Quen  noght 
es  mad  o  crisis  word].  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  348  Bot 
noght  forth!  Mi  will  hath  nothing  set  therby.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  VIII.  xxxviii.  331  By  the  myghty  lord  of 
this  yle  he  setteth  nought  by.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour 
ejb,  Mocked  &  scorned  &  nought  set  by.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  John  iv.  44  A  prophet  is  nothinge  set  by  at  home. 
'549  — .  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Heb.  xii.  j-6  By  despisyng 
and  settyng  naught  by  worldly  reproche.  1598  GRENEWEY 
Tacitus,  Ann.  l.  v.  8  The  souldyers.  .set  nought  by  all 
military  discipline.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  v.  i.  194, 1  thinke 
you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  Coxecombe. 

al'sol.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  14  And 
suppos  it  be  sum  part  subtile  to  understand,  settis  nocht  by. 
c.  By  substitution  of  not  for  nought,  and  by 
extension  of  the  idiom  to  negative  expressions 
generally,  set  by  came  to  be  equivalent  to  '  esteem, 
regard',  and,  by  elimination  of  the  negative,  to 
'  esteem  or  value  highly,  think  or  make  much  of '. 
Obs.  exc.  arch,  or  dial. 
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Formerly  to  set  not  by  sometimes  =  to  have  no  scruples 
about. 

1393  LAMGL.  P.  PL  C.  x.  302  Men  setten  nat  by  songe- 
warie.  (71400  Mi  nor  Poems  fr.  VcrnonMS.  692/10  Now 
is  jje  selue  I-set  not  by.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Verse)  459 
J>ai  wil  het  bi  no  man  saw.  1426  Au  DELAY  Poems  3  Avoutre 
ne  lechory  men  set  not  by.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  1152 
The  kyng  of  Aragon  sett  her  bye.  1467  MARG.  PASTON  in  | 
P.  Lett.  1 1.  308  Thei  set  not  be  a  woman  as  thei  shuld  set  be  i 
a  man.  £1480  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.%  Fox^  Wolffy  Cadger 
1998  (Charteris  MS.)  To  beir  jour  office  than  wald  I  not  set 
by.  1508  DUNBAR  Fly  ting  238  Quhat  man  setlis  by  the! 
1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  xi.  iv.  98  Onlesum  war  syk  plesour 
I  set  by.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Conrtyer  i.  H  ij  b, 
They  do  not  onelye  not  sett  by  letters,  but  they  rather  ab- 
horre  them,  a  1659  BP.  BROWNRIG  Serin.  (1674)  I.  iv.  57 
Men  set  by  good  servants,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^ 
N'hants  (1662)  n.  291  Set  by  and  extolled.  1663-4  PEPYS 
Diary  20  Jan.,  Mr  Pierce  tells  me  that  my  Lady  Castle- 
maine  is  not  at  all  set  by  by  the  King.  1848  LOWELL  Big- 
Itnv  P.  Ser.  i.  ix,  Wite  folks  aint  sot  by  half  ez  much. 

d.  To  set  (no,  more,  etc.)  store  or  -\price  by. 
see  PRICE  sb.  A.  a,  B.  8,  STORE  sb. 

f  e.  To  set  light  by  :  see  LIGHT  a.  13  d.  Also  to 
set  short  by.  Obs. 

1377  LANGI,.  /'.  PL  B.  xi.  2  Scripture  scorned  me.. and 
li^te  by  me  she  sette.     Ibid.  xii.  124  No  clergie  to  dispise, 
Ne  sette  schort  be  here  science.     £1460   Wisdom  927  in 
Macro  Plays  66  Why  werkyst  |>ou  hys  consell  ?   by  myn 
settis  lyght?     1563  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith  129  Such 
smal  matters  were  not  of  good  Christians  light   sett  by. 
1594-1771  [see  LIGHT  a.  ijrfj.     1633  MARMION  Fine  Comp.    I 
in.  v.  FS,  She  set  as  light  by  me,  as  by  the  least  feather  m    ' 
her  Fanne.     1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort,  xxxix,  I  am  a  fool.. to 
set  light  by  that  which  Heaven  has  so  often  preserved. 

f£  To  set  ^greatly,  f  Htlly,  tightly,  f  so,  etc. 
by.  Obs. 

1530  PALSCR.  713/1  The  man  is  hyghely  sette  by  in  our 
countraye.  1537  Orig.  fy  Sfirynge  of  St'ctes  28  Hitherto 
haue  they  ben  in  estimacion  &  greatly  set  by.  1577  T. 
KENDALL  Floivcrs  of  Epigr.  30  No  man  that  setts  so  by 
hym  self,  can  please  tlie  Lorde  a  right.  1612  T.  TAYLOR 
Comm.  Titus  To  Rdr.,  Things  lightly  come  by  are  lightly 
set  by.  1729  BP.  BUTLER  Scrm.  xv.  (1862)  209  That  in  all 
lowliness  of  mind  we  set  lightly  by  ourselves.  1809-10 
COLERIDGE  Friend  {i8i8j  I.  104  To  set  lightly  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  reason. 

g.  In  negative  context,  with  a  sb.  as  obj.  con- 
noting a  negligible  or  contemptible  quantity. 

7V?  set  not  a  cherry,  curse ^  a  fly>  a  hau\  a  mitet  an  onion 
(etc.)  at,  by,  of:  see  also  the  sbs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troilits  in.  900, 1  nolde  setten  at  his  sorwe 
a  myte.  c  1386  — -  Miller  s  T.  648  Of  paramours  he  sette 
nat  a  kers.  1406  HOCCLF.VE  La  Mate  Regie  380  For  by 
hem  two,  he  settith  nat  an  hawe.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonttes 
of  Aymon  xix.  442,  I  shall  not  sette  a  rotyn  appull  for  all 
the  power  of  Charlemagne.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxi. 
22  Lat  ws.  .sett  nocht  by  this  warld  a  chirry.  a  1525  /'V;-. 
gilius  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (Rtldg.)  223  The  roflfyans  set 
nat  a  poynt.  c  1570  W.  WAGER  T/ie  Longer  thou  livest  1691 
(Brandl),  By  honest  men  he  setteth  not  an  Oynion. 

h.  In  various  constructions,  with  preps,  other 
than  by. 

t  To  set  little^  more,  nought^  not%  of\  to  set  a  {great, 
little)  price,  t  rate,  store  lipon  ;  to  set  no  price,  littly  at ', 
t  to  set  light  of,  before  ;  t  to  set  little,  nought  to  ;  etc. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  i.  (Skeat)  67  How  shulde  ye, 
lady,  sette  prise  on  so  foule  fylthe.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II. 
211,  I  sette  noght  of  his  beyete.  c  1400  Beryn  1386  Sith  he 
of  my  wordis  so  litil  prise  set.  Ibid.  2838  To  save  hir  lyvis, 
&  set  nat  of  hir  los.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  1717  Set  not  of 
youre  Barons  so  light.  1422  YoNGEtr.  Secreta  Secret,  ix.  139 
Men  that  lytill  bethe  sette  of.  Ibid.  xix.  146  Men  sholde 
sette  lytillie  at  this  goodis.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  v.  ii. 
162  Of  his  demaunde  and  commaundement  I  sette  nothyng. 
1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  v.  18  They  setted  not  of  mete  and 
drynke.  1589 PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  239  We 
set  but  light  of  the  matter.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxni. 
xii.  II.  483  Disdaining  and  setting  light  by  any  other 
bathing-vessels.  1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  Riches  (Arb.)  232  Doe 
you  not  see  what  fayned  prices  are  sett  vpponn  litle  stones, 
and  rarltyes.  1633  LITHGOW  Trav.  Ep.  Ded.  A  3  b,  What 
a  high  Value  was  set  upon  the  Widdowes  Mite.  1638  [see 
RATE  s&.1  2].  1642  [see  LIGHT  a.  13  d].  1651  HOBBBI 
Lmiath.  I.  x.  42  By  comparison  to  the  rate  that  each  man 
setteth  on  himselfe.  1662  [see  PRICE  sb.  8].  1688  Lett, 
cone.  Pres.  St.  Italy  79  Nor  would  it  have  been  set  on  so 
much  by  their  Holy  Patriarchs.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxx, 
Where  be  these  dog-priests  now,.. who  set  such  price  on 
their  ghostly  mummery.  1861  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const. 
xx.  396  The  grounds  upon  which  so  great  store  has  ever 
been  set  upon  colonial  possessions.  1875  MANNING  Mission 
Holy  Ghost  iv.  105  They  are  continually  showing  that  they 
set  small  price  on  the  Eternal  God.  1891  F.  W.  ROBINSON 
Her  Love  $  His  Life  III.  vn.  iv.  262  He  did  not  set  any 
value  on  his  own  life. 

t  i.  To  care  (so  much)  for.  Also  intr.  (Not)  to 
care  for.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troilns  in.  832  Yf  to  lose  his  loye  he  set 
a  myte  Than  semeth  it  J»at  loye  is  worth  but  lyte.  £1400 
Destr.  Troy  5002  Yf  \>ou  set  noght  our  saghe.  1456  SIR  G. 
HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  233  Ane  unworthy  lymmare, 
that  settis  nocht  for  honour  bot  for  pillery. 

VIII.  To  put  or  come  into  a  settled  or  rigid 
position  or  state. 

02.  pass.  To  be  resolved  or  determined  ;  to  have 
a  settled  purpose.  Chiefly  const,  inf.  Now  dial. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17332  Mi-self  es  sett  to  wrek  ^e  wrang. 
c  1375  Se.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvii.  (ISiticcncitts}  403  [S.  Vincent] 
til  pies  god  wes  mar  sete,  pane  ocht  J>at  wes  in  j>e  markete. 
c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  42  perfore  totelle  you  lam  set, 
. .  what  herbz. .  Ben  gode  to  potage.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
in.  324  Thai  are  set  till  wndo  all  thi  kyn.  _  1525  ABP.  WAR- 
HAM  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  m.  II.  10  Seeing  almoste  althe 
people  obstinatly  sett  not  to  graunte  to  the  request.  1540 
PALSGR.  Acotastus  i.  iii.  F  iv  b,  I  am  at  a  poynte,  or  my 
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mynde  is  fully  sette.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (Sommer) 
s6t  b,  But  my  hart  is  already  set.  .to  lead  a  virgins  life  to 
my  death,  a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  q  Mon.  116421  256 
She  was  wayward,  disdainful,  and  set  to  contradict.  1757 
in  J.  Russell  Haigs  (1881)  xii.  339  All  your  neighbours  are 
sett  to  be  upon  you.  1827  KKBLE  Ckr.  Yr.,  Morning  30  If 
on  our  daily  course  our  mind  Be  set  to  hallow  all  we  find. 
1890  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  407/2  Mamma  was  completely  set 
in  her  own  mind  that  we  must  go  to  the  south. 

f  b.  intr.    To  resolve.  Obs. 

1638  EARL  MANCH.  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  280  The  King  hath  set  to  be  at  Hinchenbrook  to 
lied  the  27th  of  March.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  %  Sclv.  161 
Could  not  God  then  make  the  world,  when  he  set  with  him- 
self that  he  would  do  it? 

C.  trans.  To  make  (a  resolution),    rare. 
1771  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  V.  100  If  he  does  but  once  set  a 
resolution. 

93.  pass.  To  have  one's  mind  or  will  fixed  upon 
something. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  301  He  was  upon  pacience  So  sett. 
c  1400  Balade  of  Pile  100,  I  am  sette  on  yowe  in  suche 
manere  pat . .  I  moste  you  loue.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4829  They 
are  so  sette  Vpon  delite  to  pley  in  feere.  1611  SPKKD  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  ix.  xviii.  25  If  she  be.,  so  obstinate,  and  so  precisely  set 
vpon  her  owne  will.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1201  When  I  per- 
ceiv'cl  all  set  on  enmity.  1740  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824) 
I.  xxxi.  50, 1  am  so  set  upon  it,  that  I  am  not  to  be  persuaded. 
1890  Universal  Rev.  Mar.  457  Cap'n  Prust's  as  set  as  never 
was  on  little  Dot.  1893  Chain!',  Jrnl.  28  Jan.  38/2  Isabell 
is  always  set  on  the  news. 

fb.  To  have  a  specified  disposition  or  in- 
clination to  be  (so)  disposed.  Obs. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  Ixxxviii.  570  Whanne  syre 
launcelot  wyste  how  his  kynnesmen  were  sette.  c  1500 
Cocke  Lorelles  Bate  i  She  is  as  softe  as  a  lamme  yf  one  do 
her  meue,  And  lyke  to  y*  deuyll  wan  a  man  dothe  her  greue, 
So  well  is  she  sette.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  n.  ix.  58  Bot 
he.. was  nocht  to  Priame  sa  hard  set.  a  1670  S_PALDING 
Trout.  Clias.  /(Bannatyne  Club)  I.  103  The  commissioners 
told  how  the  marquess  and  burgh  of  Aberdeen  were  peace- 
ably sett,  a  1715  BURNET  O'.un  Time  (1724)  I.  598  Were  he 
ever  so  wickedly  set. 

94.  To  set  one's  or  the  face  (countenance) :  to  give 
a  fixed  or  settled  expression  to  the  countenance. 

t  To  set  a  face  :  to  make  it  appear  (as  though ..).  To  set 
cue's  face  as  a  Jlint,  after  Isaiah  1.  7. 

1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Isa.  I.  7  Therefore  haue  I  set  my  face 
like  a  flint.  1564-3  Kuggbears  I.  ii.  154  Formosus  set  a  face 
as  thoughe  he  knew  wher  to  find  a  cunnyng  mane,  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  it.  (Sommer)  212  When  she  set  her  counte- 
naunce  to  tell  the  matter,  c  1610  B.  JONSON,  etc.  Widow  v.  i, 
Set  your  countenance  then;  for  here  he  comes.  1635 
CRANLEY  Amanda  9  She  would.. sometimes  set  her  coun- 
tenance as  if  shee  had  bin  angry.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  I. 
353  Set  thy  Face,  and  thy  best  Curchy  make.  1855  TENNY- 
SON Mandi.  i.  31,  I. .May  make  my  heart  as  a  millstone, 
set  my  face  as  a  flint. 

b.  pass,  and  inlr.  (and  refl.)  Of  the  eyes,  the 
features,  the  countenance :  To  have  or  assume  a 
fixed  look  or  expression. 

l6m  SHAKS.  Ttvel.  JV.  v.  L  205  O  he's  drunke..an  houre 
agone  :  his  eyes  were  set  at  eight  i' the  morning.  1611  BIBLE 
i  Kings  xiv.  4  But  Ahiiah  could  not  see,  for  his  eyes  were 
set  by  reason  of  his  age.  1717  GARTH  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  xiv. 
Iphis  45  Set  are  her  eyes  and  motionless  her  limbs.  1861 
GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  i,  He  saw  that  Marner's  eyes  were 
set  like  a  dead  man's.  1865  SWINIIURNE  Chastelard  v.  iii. 
214  His  face  set,  The  eyes  not  curious  to  the  right  or  left 
And  reading  in  a  book.  i88oMRS.  RIUDEI.L  Palace  Gardens 
ix,  The  lines  in  his  face  set  and  hardened.  1881  P.  GREG 
Iiiy  III.  iii.  68  Her  face  sets  as  it  used  against  your  mother. 
1884  '  RITA  '  My  Lord  Conceit  I.  i.  v.  72  A  face  set  in  stern, 
rigid  lines.  1888  G.  GISSING  Life's  Morning  III.  xxii.  210 
Her  features  had  set  themselves  in  sorrow.  1898  G.  B.SHAW 
You  never  can  tell  IV.  Stage  dir.,  His  face  set  and  sulky. 

95.  To  press  (the  teeth,  lips)  together  into  a  rigid 
position ;  to  clench  (the  teeth),  compress  (the  lips, 
month). 

Phr.  To  set  one's  teeth  '.  see  TOOTH. 

1602  MAKSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  iii,  Another  frets,  and  sets 
his  grinding  teeth.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  vi.  vii.  73 
They  were  sometimes  hindred  from  eating  their  Meals,  by 
having  their  Teeth  set.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hyfa/ia  xxiv,  The 
old  woman  set  her  lips  firmly,  and  drew  her  dagger.  1860 
WHVTE-MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb.  xxii,  '  I  think  not ! '  replied 
Mr.  Sawyer,  setting  his  teeth  for  a  catastrophe.  1867 '  OUIDA  ' 
Cecil  Castlemaine,  etc.  263  His  mouth  sternly  set,  and  his 
forehead  paler  and  more  severe  than  ever.  1886  STEVENSON 
AY</«rt//iv^xxii,  Each  set  his  mouth  and  kept  his  eyes  in 
front  of  him. 

b.  rejl.  and  intr.  Of  the  mouth,  or  the  teeth. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  714  [This)  maketh  the  teeth  to  set  hard 

one  against  another.  1719  UK  FOE  Crusoe  I.  (Globe)  191  My 
Teeth. .would. .set  against  one  another  so  strong,  that  for 
some  Time  I  could  not  part  them  again.  1883  MRS.  F. 
MANN  Parish  ofllilby  xix,  Helen's  mouth  set  itself  firmly 
as  she  thought  of  it. 

c.  pass,  and  inlr.   Of  muscles,  or  the  like  :  To 
have  or  assume  a  rigid  attitude  or  state. 

1851  H.  STEPHENS  Bit.  Farm  (ed.  2)  II.  174/2  The  hams 
should  not  be  too  full  of  flesh,  lyary,  which  in  a  young 
animal  indicates  that  the  carcass  will  soon  set  from  growing. 
1862  TYNDALL  Mountaineer,  vi.  53  The  muscles  have  become 
set,  and  some  minutes  are  necessary  to  render  them  again 
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XXII.  154, 

the  knees  slightly  bent,  and ..  the  starter  braces  his  legs  apart. 

d.  intr.  To  become  bent  or  twisted  as  a  result 
of  strain.   (Cf.  SET  sl>.1 16.) 

1798  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVIII.  485  If  a  wire  is  twisted 
only  a  little  more  than  its  elasticity  admits  of,  then;  instead 
of  setting,  as  it  is  called,  or  acquirins  a  permanent  (wist  all 
at  once,  it  sets  gradually,  c  1865  j.  Wylde's  Circ.  Sci.  I. 


SET. 

404/1  The  scales  will  have  a  tendency  to  'set '  when  over- 
loaded. 

fe.  trans.  To  stick  up,  cock.    Obs.  rare. 
1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4428/16  Stollen. .,  a  Bay  Nag. .sets 
his  Head  and  Tail. 

96.  Dyeing,  a.  To  prepare  (woad)  for  dyeing. 
1529  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  697  To  occupie  the  Craft  of  dying  and 

settyng  of  wadd.  1590  WEST  Symbol.  §  82  Eueryset  of  the 
same  woad  shall  make,  when  it  is  set  and  prooued,  fewer 
pound  sterling.  i8zx  Self  Instructor  535  Wood-wax.. is  set 
with  pot  ashes. 

b.  To  make  (a  colour)  fast  or  permanent. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxn.  ii.  II.  r  15  To  set  all  other  colours 
that  can  bee  devised,  with  the  juice  onely  of  certaine  hearbs. 
1882  CKOOKF.S  Dyeing  15  The  brown  colouring  matter  of  thu 
flax  instead  of  being  removed  is  fastened,  or  as  it  Is  technic- 
ally called,  'set '. 

97.  To  cause  to  become  firm,  hard,  or  rigid  in 
consistency;  to  curdle,  coagulate  (milk,  etc.). 

1736  BAILEY  Diet.  Doitiest.  s.  v.  Cheese^  While  this  rennet 
is  fresh,  one  spoonful  of  the  liquor  will  turn  or  set  about  16, 
18  or  20  gallons  of  milk.  Ibid,,  When  you  would  turn  or  set 
milk  for  cheese.  1784  TWAMLEY  Dairying  Exempt.  102 
Boiling  Water.. will  set  the  Curd  in  some  degree,  and  fix  it 
hard.  1855  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XVI.  i.  135  If  you  clay 
heavily,  .you  must  muck  heavily,  or  you  will  set  the  land. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  2286/1  [He]  use^golden  sulphuret 
of  antimony  and  sets  the  rubber  by  vulcanizing  it. 
b.  pass. 

1791  S_: M  EATON  Edystone  /,.  §  168  Dutch  Tarras,.  .which, 
after  being  once  set,  would  afterwards  become  hard,  with- 
out ever  being  compleatly  dry.  Ibid,  note,  [Set],  the  term 
used  in  the  application  of  calcareous  mortar,  which  denotes 
its  first  step,  or  degree  of  hardening.  1839  CHATTO  &  JACK- 
SON Wood  Engraving '723  Recent  impressions  of  a  wood-cut, 
before  the  ink  is  set.  1846  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VI  I.  n.  493 
The  skin  was  set,  that  is,  it  would  not  easily  rub  off.  1879 
Cassettes  Techn.  F.ditc.  III.  90.  When  the  film  is  just  set 
enough  to  bear  a  light  touch,  without  receiving  any  impres- 
sion of  the  finger. 

C.  intr.  To  become  firm  or  solid  in  consistency ; 
(of  milk)  to  curdle  or  turn;  (of  mortar,  etc.)  to 
solidify. 

1736  BAILEY  Diet.  Domest.  s.  v.  C/ieest*,  When  it  [milk]  sets 
or  turns  to  curd  very  quick.  J776SEMPLE  Building  in  \\~uter 
79  The  out-side  Mortar,  .set,  that  is,  grew  hard  immediately. 
1837  J.T.  SMITH  tr.  I  'icafs  Mortars  9  We  say  that  a  lime  has 
set,  when  it  bears  without  depression  a  knitting-needle  of 
0.12  cent. .  .diameter,  filed  square  at  its  extremity,  and  loaded 
with  a  weight  of  0.30  kil.  1839  HANSARD  Print.  $•  7j/f- 
J§MdVSlY  ClBjLX)  151  When  the  varnish  has  had  time  to  set. 
1842  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  III.  i.  16  The  soil. .is  rather 
sticky  when  wet,  and  sets  hard  when  dry.  1860  I'IKSSI; 
Lab.  Cltem.  Wonders  168  Silver  '  sets  '  before  the  lead.  1883 
Standard  17  May  2/2  Nor  shall  we  permit  the  meat  to 
hang,  to  '  set1  over  the  reeking  fumes  of  the  killing  chamber. 
1886  J.  BLANDY  Bakers  Guide  51  A  certain  sort  of  loaf,  put 
into  the  oven  without  touching,  'set  crusty',  as  thu  baker 
would  say. 

d.  Of  cream  :  To  collect  and  settle  on  the  top 
of  the  milk. 

1859  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XX.  I.  53  The  milk.  .is.. left 
until  the  cream  has  set. 

98.  To  cause  (fruit)  to  form  on  a  tree  by  the 
process  of  fertilization ;  to  cause  (a  flower)  to  de- 
velop into  fruit  :  said  of  bees,  etc.  and  (also  absol?) 
of  the  tree  bearing  the  fruit. 

1693  EVELYN  De  La  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Budt 
Well  I'.udded  or  well  set  Trees  ;  is  said  of  those  Fruit-Trees, 
that  have  abundance  of  Fruit  Buds.  17*1  BRADLEY  P kilos. 
Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  25  Concerning  the  Generation  of  Plants,  and 
the  manner  of  setting  their  Fruits.  1729  LANGLEY  Pomona 
77  Our  Fruits  being  plentifully  set.  a  1793  G.  WHITE  Ju1/- 
borne,  Obs.  on.  Veget.  (1836)  301  When  they  [bees]  are  once 
induced  to  haunt  the  frames,  they  set  all  the  fruit.  1877 
DARWIN  Forms  of  Flowers  i.  28  Flowers  legitimately  fer- 
tilised set  seeds  under  conditions  which  cause  the  almost 
complete  failure  of  illegitimately  fertilised  flowers.  1892 
E.  P.  7>/.»v»' j  (Hull)  SeedCatal.  18  It  isa  robust  grower  and 
sets  very  freely.  1893  Field  8  Apr.  530/1  The  plant,  .'sets  ' 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  flowers. 

b.  intr.  Of  blossom  or  fruit:  To  develop  as  the 
result  of  fertilization.  Also  said  of  hemp  fibre. 

1718  J.  LAWRENCE  Fruit-Card.  Cal.  53  This  Blossom  Set, 
and  produced  me  a  Peach.  1779  /'/*//.  Trans.  LXX.  475 
February  was  so  mild  and  fine  that  the  wall-fruit  flowered 
..and  set  much  fuller,  than  the  apples,  which  were  two 
months  later.  1849  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  X.  1.  177  The 
fibre  has  not  set,  nor  has  the  male  stem  shed  its  pollen. 
1854  H.  MILLER  ScA.  -V  SchtH.  (1858)  561  To  mark  how  very 
few  of  the  blossoms  have  set.  1891  Field  24  Oct.  634/1 
About  a  dozen  fruit  set,  of  which  six  ripened. 
C.  Of  a  plant :  To  set  to  $eed=  SKED  v.  I. 

1897  WILLIS  A  fan.  Flowering  PI.  II.  234  Moneywort. .  is 
said  never  to  set  to  seed  in  Brit[ain], 

09.  Plastering.  To  put  a  finishing  coat  on.  (See 
SET  j(U  30  a.) 

1693  MUXUN  Mak.  Kxerc.  (1703)  249  They  finish  the 
Plastering  when  it  is  almost  dry,,  .settinji  it,  that  is  to  say, 
Trowelling  and  Making  it.  i8i>  P.  NICHOLSON  Mcc/i. 
Exerc.  309  (Plastering)  Lot  A  Floated  and  Set  Fair.  These 
words  bear  the  same  meaning  as  lath  pricked-up  and  floated 
and  stt.  1847  SMKATON  Builder's  Man.  128  Render,  float, 
and  set,  is  three-coat  work.  1874  J.  BIRCH  Country  Archit. 
44  Lath,  plaster,  float,  set  and  twice  whiten  all  ceilings 
throughout. 

100.  a.   Sheep-breeding.    To  settle  or  establish 

(a  particular  stock). 

178*  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  321  Bought  by  those 
who  are  increasing,  or  'setting1  a  ewe  stock.  1807  A. 
Yot-NG  Agric.  Essex  II.  334  His  flock  has  been  1140  breed- 
ing ewes;  and  at  this  Michaelmas  (1805)  he  setts  2000. 
a  1819  RUES  Cycl.  XXXII,  Setting,  a  term  used  in  sheep, 
management,  which  signifies  the  picking,  choosing,  and 
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selecting  those  which  are  the  best  formed.. for  the  purpose 
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wool,  strength  of  constitution. 

b.  intr.   Of  a  period  of  time  or  weather:  To  be- 
come settled ;  —  set  />/,  146  e.    (Cf.  SET///,  a.  6  c.) 

a  1800  CilBrenton  vi.  in  Child  Ballads  I.  74  Till  the  even- 
ing  set  and  birds  they  sang.  1880  Antrim  <$•  Dmi<n  Gloss. 
s.  v.,  'The  night  is  set '.  .night  has  come  on.  iBoaZANcwiLL 
7>Vw  Myst.  98  It's  set  wet,  it'll  rain  right  into  the  new  year. 
1894  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  359/1  The  night  set  very  cold. 

c.  Cricket,  (pass.'}  To  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  bowling. 

1865  Lilly-white's  Cricketers'  Conip.  127  As  a  bat  he  is 
deficient  in  defence,  though  a  punishing  hitter  when  once 
set.  1882  Daily  Tel.  19  May,  The  Colonials  were  firmly 
set,  and  the  runs  came  fast. 

101.  To  settle  the  growth  of  (a  plant)  in  the  right 
way. 

1845  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  n.  339  \Vhere  the  clover  is 
not  well  set.  1864  Il'id.  XXV.  n.  275  Wheat  is  rolled.. in 
sPrinS)  to  set  the  young  plant. 

102.  To  check  ;  to  puzzle,  nonplus,  *  stump  ' ;  to 
tax  the  resources  of.    Now  north,  dial. 

1586  HOOKER  Irish  Hist.  87/2  in  Holinshed,  At  this  answer 
Melhwaa  set.  1601  HOLLAND  t'linyn.  xii.  I.  a  The  silie 
mind  uf  men  was  before  sett  and  toseeke.  1633  G.  HEKBERT 
Temple,  C/i.  Mil.  51  Learning  was  pus'd,  Philosophic  was 
set.  _  1737  BRACKKN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  164  Standing 
..will  make  them  [feet]  grow  so  hard, ..that  it  will  set  the 
Smith  to  drive  a  Nail  in  shoeing,  c  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim 
Bobbin)  View  Lunc.  Dial.  Misc.  Wks.  (1775)  62,  I  wur 
warr  set  to  get  eawt  (if  possible)  in  e  wur  when  Nip  an  me 
feel  off  the  Bridge.  1819  Pantalogia  s.  v.  Cart-horse^  Four 
thorough-shaped  horses  will  draw,  with  facility,  a  weight 
which  would  set  five  ordinary  ones. 

103.  Dancing,  (intr.)  To  take  up  a  position  and 
perform  a  number  of  steps  with  one's  face  to  one's 
partner  or  to  the  dancer  on  one's  right  or  left. 
Chiefly  in    set  to  partners^   to   corners  (also   set 
corners']. 

1652  Dancing'  Master  Expl.  Charac.,  Set  and  turn  single, 
is  a  single  to  one  hand,  and  a  single  to  the  other,  and  turn 
single.  Ibid,  i  Sides  all,  set  and  turn  S.  Ibid.  72  Meut  all, 
back  again,  set  to  your  own,  and  to  the  next.  1711  BUDGELL 
Sfi'ct.No.fyrq  A.  .Step  called  Set  ting,  which  I  know  not  how 
to  describe  to  you,  but  by  telling  you  that  it  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  Back  to  Back.  1791  Bi  KNS  Taut  o*  Shanter  147 
The  dancers,  .reel'd,  they  set,  they  cruss'd,  they  cleekit.  1801 
R.  ANDERSON  Cuuibld.  Ball.  18  Tou  kens  we  danc'd  a 
threesome  reel,  And  Betty  set  to  me.  1806  J.  BKKESI-OKD 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  iii.  (ed.  3)  51  Set  corners,  ladies.  1811 
T.  WILSON  Country  Dancing  (ed,  2)  6  Foot  and  bet  are 
the  same  ;  it  is  merely  dancing  in  your  place  to  fill  up  the 
time  of  the  music,  1894  E.  SCOTT  Dancing  113  The  gentle- 
man sets  to  and  turns  with  the  lady  oi^his  left  hand.  Ibid. 
1 19  Set  to  partners  and  turn.  Ibid,  uo  All  set  to  corners  and 
turn,  ..They  set  and  turn  to  places. 

transf.  1835  DICKKNS  Sk.  Boz,  Mr.  IVatkins  Tattle  ii, 
Two  green  sauce  tureens,  with  ladles  uf  the  saint1,  were  set- 
ting to  each  other  in  a  green  dish. 

104.  pass,  and  intr.  To  get  stuck,   f  Also  Mi ;/j. 
to  allow  to  get  stuck. 

(There  is  perhaps  a  punning  reference  to  this  sense  in 
Shales.  Lear  n.  ii.  3  Stew.  Where  may  we  set  our  horses? 
Kent.  I'  th'  myre.) 

1756  }•  CLUBBK  Misc.  Tracts,  Hist.  Wheatjii'ld  (1770)  I. 
83  Carters.,  when  their  waggons  were  set  in  bad  roads.  1778 
[MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  2  Sept.  1776  If  he  spill  or 
overturn  his  load,  or  if  he  break  his  waggon,  or  set  his  horses. 
1854  THOREAU  Walden  xvi.  (1863)  316  A  plough  got  set  in 
the  furrow  and  had  to  be  cut  out.  1888  Set.  Amcr.  4  Feb. 
74/1  To  prevent  the  *  setting '  and  sliding  of  the  wheels. 
b.  Bowls,  (inlr.}  =  RUB  #.l  14  b. 

1875  'STONEHENGE'  Brit.  Rural  Spirts  in.  i.  iii.  §  3  If  a 
bowl  be  struck  and  if  it  do  rub  or  set  on  the  striker's  partner. 
IX.  To  put  in  the  way  of  following  a  certain 
course,  cause  to  take  a  particular  direction. 

*  Where  physical  direction  or  motion  in  a  certain 
path  is  the  prevailing  notion. 

f!05.  To  take  (a  journey),  direct  (one's course). 

a  900  CYNEWULF  Eleiie  1004  (Gr.)  £if  hie..sesundne  si5 
settan  mosten.  a  loop  Sat.  189  (Gr.)  Ic . .  sceal  (fu  wreclastas 
set  tan  sorh  secant,  slSas  wide,  a  1330  Sir*  Degarre  425 
Mam  a  jorne  thai  ride  and  sette.  £  1375  Cursor  M.  13668 
(FairfJ  To  ihesus  be  way  he  sette. 

•f-  b.  To  lay  (a  ship's  course).    Also  absol.    Obs. 

^1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iii.  1723  Sett  Jwr-with,  yf  we 
mown,  for  I  wott  itt  is  a  havyn  town.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis 
vn.  v.  10  It  is  also  cummyn  to  our  eris,  5e  set  ^our  cours  ouer 
see  thjr  mony  }eiris.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nitho  lay's  I  \<y. 
11.  viii.  42  Setting  our  course  east  Northeast. 

106.  intr.  (less  freq.  reft?)  To  proceed  in  a  speci- 
fied direction ;  to  begin  to  move,  start  off,  put  out, 
set  out.  Now  surviving  (exc.  Sc.}  only  in  set  forth  ^ 
forward^  off,  on,  etc.  (see  XII). 

a  1000  Jiocih.  J/t-f>.  i.  4  Setton  suSweardes  si^ebeoda  twa. 
1052  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  Q,  Da  fceaxedon  Jw-'t  liS  j>aet  on 
Sandwic  la;*  embe  Godwines  fare,  setton  ba  aefter.  c  1205 
LAY.  27216  Setted  heom  after,  c  1400  Beryn  1999  He  set 
hym  in  ful  purpose  to  his  Shippis  ward,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
1828  At  Salame  full  sound  £>ai  set  into  hauyn.  Ibid.  11109 
Sadly  ho  sete,  sewit  hym  agayne.  1568  C.  W[ATSON]  Poly- 
bius  62  b,  Immediately  to  set  towardes  his  ennimies.  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  Vt  n.  Prol.  34  The  King  is  bet  from  London. 
1632  I.mu.ou'  Trtiv.  x.  440  From  thence  I  set  East-ward  to 
Syragusa.  1637  RtrTHUroH)  Lett.  (1664)  342  To  set  up  the 
brae  to  the  King's  city.  1697  I)KYUKN  SEucid\\\.  508  The 
faithless  Pirate  soon  will  set  to  Sea.  1786  BURNS  Halloween 
xxi,  While  for  the  liarn  she  sets.  1808  JAMIESONS.  v.,  /  set, 
or  set  a.'tt,  after  hint ;  I  pursued  him. 


SET. 

107.  intr.  Of  a  current,  wind  :  To  take  or  have 
a  (certain)  direction  or  course. 

14..  Sailing  Directions  (Hak\.  Soc.)  n  At  the  Hedelonde 
the  Streme  settith  North  West  and  Southcst.  1595  MAYNAKOK 
Drake**  I'oy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  19  From  hence.. a  great  currante 
setts  towards  the  estward.  1685  W.  HI:DGES  Diary  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  I.  181  The  Current  (which  usually  setts  to  the  Norih- 
ward  at  this  time  of  the  Year),  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  15 
Oct.  1644,  Blowing  very  hard  from  land.. it  set  so  violently 
as  rnU'd..so  great  a  sea.  1748  Ansvns  I'oy.  I.  iv,  51  We 
found  the  tide  to  set  S.S.E.  and  N.N.W.  1835  SYD.  SMITH 
in  .Man.  (1855)  II.  362  When  the  wind  sets  that  way.  1877 
Hi  XI.KV  Physiogr.  174  The  current  which  sets  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  1890  Longman's  Mag.  July  336  The  prevalent 
winds  set  from  the  west. 

b.  Of  the  tide  (cf.  set  in,  146  f). 

1777-83  LKSCAI.UKK  /  'a,-.  Termer  Mar.  64  The  tide  sets  to 
the  South.  1825  Examiner  y>:\  There  was  a  strong  tide  set- 
ting. 1853  M.  ARNOLD  S oArab  fy  Knstnwfo-j  As  the  va^t  tide 
Of  the  bright  rocking  Ocean  sets  to  hhore  At  the  full  moon. 
C.  Jig.  and  in  lig.  context  ;  To  have  a  direction, 
tendency,  or  bent. 

1778  KARL  CAKLLSU-:  in  Jes^e  Sel'vyn  fy  Contemp.  (1844) 
III,  340,  I  think  I  have  strength  uf  mind  enough  to  Mtem  the 
torrent,  let  it  set  against  me  with  all  its  fury.  1842  TKNNV- 
SON  Lock sley  Hall n  All  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee. 
1885  Manch,  E.i'am.  16  Feb.  5/3  The  current  of  popular 
fiction  in  this  country  h;us  lately  set  strongly  towards  puie 
sensationalism.  Ibid.  28  Sept.  5/3  The  public  opinion  of  the 

Sjung  men  is  Milling  a^ain^t  the  practice.    1891  Tempi,-  Ba>- 
ov.  309  Her  ambit  ion  did  not  set  in  the  direction  indii  .iU<l. 
1893  National  QbsetTer  i  Apr.  490/1   The  sleeve  puitii.^-, 
reveal  an  artful  tinder-garment,  setting  towards  pink. 

108.  trans.  To  cause  to  pass  into  a  certain  plncc 
or  from  one  place  to  another;  to  convey,  transport 
(?  orig.  by  water,  cf.  set  over,  150  a).     Now  raw, 
the  usual  verb  being  put. 

137S  UAKBOUR  Brft<.ex(\.  382  With  four  schippes  that  he 
had  taiie,  He  set  lhame  our  the  Ban  ilkane.  c  1500  in  Pea- 
cock Stai.  Cambr.  (1841)  App.  A.  37  The  Bedyll  bhall  sett 
the  Masters  of  Cramer  to  the  Fathers  pla<;e.  1530  PAI.SGK. 
715/1  Kerye  man,  what  shal  I  gyve  the  to  set  me  o\er  the 
\\ater?  1556  Ckron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  36  The  curet 
with  all  the  parich  and  .solempnile  sette  the  osttes  home 
withsoleme  procession.  i$7$(iai/ittt,Gurj0niv.i\\.2it  I  set 
hiiusonnc  iii  ward,  a  1578  LISIJESAY  (1'it^cottie)  Chron.  S>.ot. 
iS.  T.  S.i  1.  394  To.  .-sett  ceitane  bandisof  men  of  weir  to  the 
bordouris.  1601  Ace.  ttk.  II-'.  U'ruy  in  Antiquary  XXXII. 
So  A  laye  layde..for  settynge  sulJyarsinto  Ireland.  1615  W. 
LAWSON  Country  ffouscw.  Garden  (1626)  2  Drifts  of  snow 
will  set  Deere,  Harts,  and  Conies.. ouer  your  wals.  1819  J. 
HODGSON  in  Raine  Mem.  '18571 1,  227  The  price  may  pinch 
me  for  cash  to  set  me  home.  1856  HAWIHOKNI-:  Engl.  \<>tc- 
I'ks.  (1870)  II.  53  We  went  back  to  the  ferry,  and,  after  being 
set  across..,  we  drove  back  to  Melru^e. 

t  b.  To  put  a  land)  on  lanii,  ashore.   Obs. 

1375  B  ARBOUR  Krucc  in.  42^  Ane  That  rowyt  tluiim  our  dc- 
liuerly,  And  set  thaim  on  the  land  all  dry.  c  1482  J.  KAY  tr. 
Caonrsins  Siege  of  Rhodes  (1870)  P  n  Many  of  the  Turkes 
tiiat  were  sette  a  kind  by  the  bryggc  from  the  shippes,  1617 
MouvbON  Itin.  I.  47  The  barke..set  us  on  land  m.-e re  the 
Towne.  1700  S.  I'AKKLR  Homer  in  Xiitshctlb  You'll  ferry 
o'r,  And  at  the  Pallace-stairs  be  set  a'shoar. 

intr.  for  rcjl.  1523  Lu.  BERSKHS  F>ois$.  I.  cx.xi.  5.^  b,  He 
counselled  the  kyng..to  set  a  lande  in  Normandy. 

C.  To  accompany  or  escort  (a  person)  fur  part 
or  all  of  the  way  he  has  to  go.  Chiefly  north,  dial, 
1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  99,  I  was  setting 
my  Patient  a  little  on  the  Road.  1802  R.  ANDERSON 
Cuinl'ld.  Ball.  34  And  monie  a  time  he's  set  me  heaine. 
1889  M.  E.  CAKIKK  Mrs.  Strcr/i  III.  n.  ix.  17  I've  had  a 
very  happy  day,  and  they  set  me  to  the  stile.  1890  HALL 
CAINK  Bondman  \.  vii,  I'll  set  you  as  far  as  Ballasalla. 

f  d.  To  set  home :  to  bring  to  bear  closely  upon ; 
to  enforce,  emphasize.  Obs. 

a  1656  VINES  Lents  Suffer  (1677)  178  Setting  home  the 
sin  and  danger  of  it.  1678  CLUUOKTH  Inicll.  Syst.  I.  iv.  422 
Which  Argumentation  is  further  set  home  by  such  Simili- 
tudes ns  these.  1757  JON.  EDWARDS  Orig.  Sin  i.  Wks.  1807 
II.  97  To  set  home  this  awful  truth  upon  their  consciences. 
109.  Of  a  current,  wind,  etc. :  To  cause  to  move, 
carry  along  in  a  (certain)  direction. 

c  1450  St.  Cttthbert  (Surtees)  6792  Bot  bai  were  lett,  And 
fra  be  se  to  land  sett,  c  1620  Z.  DOVO  Z ion's  Flowers  (1855) 
9  She  plies  that  course  her  compasse  sets  her  on.  1748 
Anson's  I7oy.  n.  v.  180  There  was  a  current  which  set  us  to 
the  northward.  1819  HYRUN  Juan  n,  ci,The  current.  -Still 
set  them  onwards  to  the  welcome  shore.  1823  W.  SCORKSDV 
Jrni.  74  A  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  south-east,  and  set  the 
ice  so  rapidly  upon  us.  1892  Field  6  Feb.  198/3  The  current 
in  a  rapid  usually  '  sets  '  the  canoe  clear  of  rocks. 

HO.  To  propel  (a  boat  or  other  craft)  with  a 
pole;  to  punt.  Also  absol. ,  to  use  a  punt  pole  or 
setting  pole ;  now  esp.  in  punt-shooting,  to  move  up 
to  the  fowl,  to  get  within  shooting  distance  (cf. 
set  up,  I54PP)* 

cis66SouTHAM  \nffa/L-/nyt's  I'oy.  (1599)  I.  366  We  departed 
from  Osiroue  in  the  morning  before  Sunne  rising,  rowing  and 
setting  vp  the  riuer  5.  miles.  1705  tr.  Bosnian's  Guinea  338 
Those  in  the  Boats  are  obliged  to  set  'em  along  by  sticking 
their  Pole  in  the  Ground.  17*5  DE  KOK  I'oy.  round  World 
(1840)  325  By  the  help  of  towing  and  setting  as  well  as  they 
could,  they  came  to  a  flatter  shore.  1765  J.  BARTRAM  yrnl. 
31  Dec.,  We  rowed  or  set  the  battoeas  far  as  she  could  swim. 
1823  Kxaminer  719/1  At  Shields,  as  a  young  keehnan.  .was 
in  the  act  of  setting  the  keel  to  which  he  belonged,  the  pole 
slipped.  1859  r-'oi-KARi)  Wild-fowler  xxiv.  145  When  'set- 
ting '  to  birds  side  by  side  with  other  punters.  1882  PAVNE- 
GALLWEY  Fowler  Irel.  468  When  setting  to  fowl  in  this  style 
of  craft  the  shooter  lies  partly  on  his  left  side. 

111.  To  direct  or  point  (one's  face,  foot,  etc.)  tot 
towards,  for  a  place. 

1611, 1632  [see  FACE  sb.  ag).  €11700  EVELYN  Mary  30  Aug. 
1634,  I,  with  my  wife,  &c.  set  our  facea  towards  home.  ^1701 
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MAUNDRELL  Jonrn.  Jcries.  (1732)  14  That  way  the  Mussel- 
mans  are  obliged  to  set  their  faces  when  they  Pray.  173* 
LAW  Serious  C.  iv.  65  With  hearts  always  set  towards  Hea- 
ven. 1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  cii,  I  turn  to  go  :  my  feet  are 
set  To  leave  the  pleasant  fields  and  farms.  1861  Temple 
Bar  I.  394  It  was  time  for  him  to  set  his  face  homewards. 
1862  COLLINS  No  Name  11.  i.  I.  279  The  lonely  figure  of  a 
woman..  with  her  face  set  towards  the  westward  view, 
1885  Field  4  Apr.  426/2  As  usual  he  {sc.  the  fox]  set  his 
head  for  Nosely.  1890  Miss  I.  D.  HARDY  New  Othello  i, 
They  have  set  their  faces  for  home. 

b.  To  put  (a  person)  on  the  way  leading  to  a 
destination. 

1678  BUNVAN  Pilgr,  i.  (1900)  24  By  turning  thee  from  the 
way  in  which  I  h:id  set  thee.  Ibid.  46  He  directed  me  to 
the  Wicket-Gate,  .and  so  set  me  into  the  way  that  hath  led 
me  directly  to  this  house.  1883  J.  GILMOUR  Mongols  xviii. 
212  Your  host  comes  out  with  you  to  set  you  on  your  way. 
1891  MURIEL  M.  Dow  IK  (7/Wr«  Karp.  xviii.  239  He  knew 
the  path  and  could  set  us  on  it. 

**  Where  a  person  (or  thing)  is  put  to  perform,  a 
task  or  to  act  in  a  certain  way. 

(#y  For  phr.  set  a  work^  at,  in,  ottt  or  to  work,  see  AWORK 
and  WORK.) 

112.  To  put  (a  person)  to  a  piece  of  work  or  a 
task. 

r  1200  ORMIN  4166  pe  sexe  da^hess  sette  God  Hiss  follc 
to  J>e5;re  werrkess.  1531  World  <$•  Child  848  Folye  met 
me.  .And  vnto  all  synnes  he  set  me.  1530  PALSGR.  715/1 
To  set  every  man  to  his  taske.  1576  GASCOIGSE  Droontme 
t]f  Doontcs  day  Wks.  1910  II.  349  To  doe  any  y*  most  vyle  or 
paynefull  dewty  they  are  set  unto  1695  J.  EDWARDS  A  uthor. 
O.  cy  N.  Test.  III.  487  The  70  seniors  disagreed  in  their 
translation.  .and  so  were  set  to  it  again.  1836  li.  HALL 
Schloss  Hainfeld  vi.  77  We  set  the  children  to  their  regular 
lessons.  1861  Mttcm,  mftg',  IV.  331/1  He  was  set  to  a  work 
for  which  he  had  no  stomach. 

b.  Const,  inf.  (occas.  •{•  gerund)  :  To  put  (a 
person  or  agent)  to  the  task  of  doing  a  certain 
thing,  cause  (him)  to  be  so  occupied. 

Prov.  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 

a  1250  Gen.  ff  E.r.  3634  Aaron  bissop,  oSere  of  5at  kin, 
SettL-  he  hem  for  to  seru^n  £or-in.  a  1300  Cursor  /If.  18563 
And  o  mi  knightes  sum  bai  sett  For  to  do  hU  graf  be  gett. 
1387  TRI-.VISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  V.  311  Paschasius,.  .in  J>e 
peyne  of  purgatorle,  was  i-sette  for  to  serve  bathes,  c  1450 
in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  255  They  schal  be  j»ette  to  say.. 
fyftene  pater  nostres.  1474  CAXTON  Chcsse  n.  iv.  56  That 
men  shold  sctle  poure  children  to  labouie  in  the  felde.  1526 
/'ilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  142  The  free  mason  setteth  his 
prtintyse  first  longe  tyme  to  lerne  to  hewe  stones.  1599  1!. 
JONSON  Kv.  Man  out  of  Hum.  i.  i.  (1600)  D  2,  lie  instantly 
set  all  my  Hinds  to  thrashing  Of  a  whole  Reeke  of  come. 
1611  BRINSLEY  Liid.  Lit.  S  To  set  your  children  to  begin  to 
learne.  1712  Aunisos  Spcct.  No.  435  f  i  As  one  set  to  watch 
the  Manners  and  Behaviour  of  my  Countrymen.  1833  HT. 
MAKTJNEAU  Loom  <$•  Lugger  11.  ii.  22  Nurse  set  us  to  ask 
my  brother  Robert.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  n.  vii,  Bau- 
bles. .for  which  men  have  been  set  to  kill  and  quarrel  ever 
since  mankind  began.  1886  Encyci.  Brit.  XX.  42/2  The 
twilight  that  setids  the  hens  to  roost  sets  the  fox  to  prowl. 
1890  Sat.  Rev.  12  July  37/2  The  naval  operations  our  squad. 
rons  are  set  to  perform. 

C.  transf.  with  a  thing  as  obj. 

1841  HKLPS  Ess.,  Pract.  Wisd.  (1842)  6  By  setting  one  evil 
thing  to  counteract  another.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiii. 
18  Let  a  gong  clash  glad  emotion,  set  a  giddy  fury  to  roam. 

113.  To  direct  (one's  mind,  intention,  or  will)  io 
the  consideration  or  performance   of  something. 
Now  rare. 

1340  HAMTOLE  Pr.  Consc.  97  He  }>at  til  il!e  settes  his  wille. 
1375  B.MUJOUR  Bruce  i.  n,  I  wald  fayne  set  my  will,  ..To 
put  in  wryt  a  suthfast  story.  £1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  314 
He  that  wolde  sette  his  entente  to  thise  thynges.  1423  JAS.  I 
AV/rjf/i  Q.  xxxviii,  Sen  him  to  serue  he  myght  set  my  corage? 
ci45oCArGKAVE  Life  St.  Aug.  xiii,  J>e  loue  of  his  hert  is  now 
only  sette  to  serue  God.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  v.  xiii.  105 
My  desire  was  sett,  .all  Troy  for  to  doun  belt.  1590  SPEN- 
SER /.  Q.  n.  x.  60  To  which  whiles  absent  he  his  mind  did 
set.  a  1668  DENHAM  Of  Prudence  133  Our  hearts  are  only 
set  .  .  to  be  Rich  or  Great.  1671  MILTON  /'.  R.  i.  202  All  my 
mind  was  set  Serious  to  learn  and  know.  1681  H.  MOKE 
Expos.  Dan.  183  He.  .will  set  his  mind  to  the  taking  of  the 
more  strongly  fortified  places.  1879  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng. 
xxiv.  236  He  set  his  mind  to  govern  his  people  well. 

b.  refl.  To  apply  oneself  to  a  piece  of  work,  a 
task,  or  employment.   Most  often  (and  now  always) 
const,  inf.  ;  also  fto  lay  oneself  out_/i>r. 

a  1352  MINOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  x.  20,  1  rede  bat  bou.  .sone 
set  J>e  to  schriue.  £1375  Cursor  M.  17845  (Fairf.)  A-twynne 
they  sette  hem  to  bat  note,  c  1450  Mirk"1  s  f  'cstial  8  1  pay 
maden  to  take  Mathy  eftsones,  and  set  horn  to  throw  stonys 
at  hym.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  37  That 
King  sett  him  to  have  sen^eoury  of  all  the  Orient.  1500-20 
DUNBAK  Poems  xxix.  13  Quhen  I  sett  me  to  sing  or  dance. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  tirit.  vi.  Ii.  §  5  178  He  set  himselfe 
for  their  deliuerance.  1624  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Caniden)  131, 
I  had  set  my  selfe  close  to  my  worke.  1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist. 
Rome  259  He  set  himself  to  redress  the  Abuses.  1845  Tin.  xai 
Huls.  Lect.  Ser.  i.  i.  9  They..  will  yet  set  themselves..  to 
look  for  petty  discrepancies.  1880  MEREDITH  Trag.  Com. 
v,  She  set  herself  to  study  it. 

c.  intr.  in  the  same  sense  :  const,  to  with  sb. 
(pron.)  or  inf.,  or  to  or  a-  with  gerund.     (Cf.  set 
about  ',  1273.) 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  90  Quhether  I  aw 
Io  defend  my  nychtbour  in  armys,  and  men  wald  sett  to  sla 
him.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Mettre^  If  I  vndertake  it,  if  I  set  to 
it.  1641  MILTON  Animadv.  ii.  18  Your  Bishops  have  set  as 
fair  tc  doe  it  as  they  durst.  1668  H.  MORE  Dii>.  Dial.  in. 
xxix.  1.492  Two  Asses..  that  set  a-braying.  1705  tr.  Bos- 
mans  Guinea  395  Most  of  them  set  to  running  before  the 
Enemy  appears.  1737  [S.  BERINGTON)  G.  di  Lucta's  Mem. 
(1738.)  i4The  Chief  of  the  Inquisition.  .set  to  the  Scrutiny 
of  his  I'apcrs.  1803  BEUUOES  Hygeia  ix.  99  A  young  nian  .  . 


readied  a  book  from  a  shelf  .  .and  set  to  read.  1837  CARLVLE 
/•>.  Kev.  I.  in.  in,  He  sets  lo  denouncing  Stock  brokerage. 
1890  Coritk.  Afag.  June  643  The  mother  and  daughters  set 
to  the  making  of  beds.  1893  Black  $  White  29  July  124/2 
Let  us  .  .  set  a-hunting  once  more  for  the  philosopher's  stone. 

114.  trans.    To  set  (a  person)  upon  \   to  put  in 
the  way  of  doing  or  performing,  cause  to  be  occu- 
pied with  (something):  often  with  implication  of 
urging  or  impelling  (cf.  PUT  v.1  27).     Also  reft. 

1435  Contract  Fotheringhay  C/i.  (1841)  29  During  all  the 
sayd  werke  the  seid  Will.  Horwode  shall  nether  set  mo 
nor  fewer  Free-Masons.  .thereupon.  ^1475  RavfCoil^ear 
394  Ane  man..  That  neuer  wald  set  him  on  assay  withoutin 
his  assent.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendfs  Life  Peircsc  \.  184 
A.  .Historiographer,  who  was  at  that  time  set  upon  the 
same  undertaking.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  xxi.  §  29 
Nothing  setting  us  upon  the  change  of  state,  or  upon  any 
new  action,  but  some  uneasiness.  1693  -—  Educ.  §  94  Wks. 
1714  III.  40  The  Studies  which  he  sets  him  upon.  1711 
ADDISON  Spt'ct.  No.  255  p  8  This  often  sets  him  on  empty 
Boasts  and  Ostentations  of  himself.  1825  New  Monthly  filag. 
XVI.  406  [It]  has  set  us  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  present 
state  of  religion.  1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton,  vi.  75  This 
rude  shock..  set  Usher  upon  a  more  careful  examination. 
b.  Const,  on  (occas.  f  in,  to)  with  gerund. 

OJ>s.  with  reference  to  physical  movement,  e.  g.  set  on 
going,  packing  '.  cf.  d. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  I.  366  Lond  grauel  anoon  sette  in 
worchinge.  1624  BACON  Cottsid.  War  tyeiitt  (1629)  5  This 
wheele  set  on  going,  did  power  a  Warre  vpon  the  Venetians, 
1639  FULLER  Holy  War  n.  xli.  (1640)  100  Suspicion  giveth 
a  passe-port  to  faith  to  set  it  on  packing.  1690  LOCKE  Hn»i. 
Und.  in.  vi.  §  31  [It]  sets  them  also  upon  making  of  one 
name,  that  may  comprehend  both  Gold,  and  Silver.  1695 
DRYDEN  tr.  Dufresnoys  Art  Paint,  72  You  will  do  well  to 
.  .set  your  self  on  designing  after  the  Ancient  Greeks.  1745 
Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  V.  27  The  pernicious  conduct  ^of  the 
French  at  Canada  in  setting  their  Indians  on  destroying  the 
Inhabitants.  1763  MILLS  Pract.  Hush.  III.  156  Ifthe  ground 
be  .  .  not  wet  enough  to  set  it  on  growing.  1832  Examiner 
91/2  This  address  set  him  to  dancing  again.  1851  KEBLE 
Occas.  Papers  (1877)  242  Is  not  this  a  thought  to  set  us  on 
praying?  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bede  xxvii,  That  he 
might,  .set  him  on  persuading  the  Squire  to  consent.  1889 
F.  PIGOT  Strangest  Journ.  188  It  was  perhaps  this  that 
bet.  .Jem  on  stealing  my  own  silver  goblet. 

O.  Const,  gerund  with  a-  prefixed  :  in  this  const. 
and  next,  often,  to  put  (a  thing)  in  motion  or  pro- 
gress, to  start  ;  esp.  to  set  (a~}going. 

1530  PALSGR.  712/1  Go  set  these  glasses  of  rose  water  a 
sonnyng.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  ix.  334  Whosoeuer 
HsR-th  to  drinke  of  it,  must  set  it  a  cooling  for  the  space  of 
an  hower.  1660  BOYLE  Neiu  Exper.  Phys.  Jlfech.  xvii.  129 
Which  perhaps  will  set.  .You..  a  thinking.  1705  CHEYNE 
Philos.  Princ.  i.  v.  (1715)  i36  The  Impulse  of  an  Almighty 
Hand  to  set  them  first  a-going.  1794  Gouv.  MORRIS  in 
Sparks  Life  $  Writ.  (1832)  II.  440  Those  who  set  the  plan 
agoing.  i8$a  THACKERAY  Esmond  \.  xiv,  Those  cards  set 
people  sadly  a-quarrfting.  1855  BAIN  Sense  s  fy  Int.  it.  iv. 
§  27.  292  A  morsel  of  food  on  the  tongue  sets  a-going  the 
movements  of  mastication.  1861  THACKERAY  fottr  Georges 
ii,  The  abbey  bells  are  set  a-ringing. 
d.  Const,  simple  gerund. 

In  early  use  \to  set  packing^  etc.,  where  in  modern  idiom 
send  is  used. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist,  43  The..Gadants  set 
packing  the  stoutest  of  them.  1611  Second  Maiden's 
Trag.  1653  One  touch  will  set  him  flyinge.  1662  R. 
MATHEW  Unl.  Alck.  26  Neither  let  him  think  that  it 
[ague]  will  be  set  going  with  one  violent  potion.  1809 
MALKIN  Gil  Bias  x.  ix.  (Rtldg.)  361  The  good  wines..  were 
set  running  at  a  furious  rate.  1832  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Rec. 
Girlhood  III.  176  Victor  Hugo  basset  my  mother  raving. 
1843  DICKENS  Mart.  Clutz.  xxxix,  With  reference  to  your 
duties,  I  can  set  you  going.  187*  CALVERLEY  Fly  Leaves 
(1884)  24  Half-a-bar  sets  several  couple  Waltzing  in  con- 
venient  spots. 

Tl  e.   To  set  gone  :  to  set  going,  send  or  let  off. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xv.  429  He..  well  might  haue  set 

fone  A  hundred  arrowes.  1615  —  Odyss.  xm.  121  The 
lowers,  .set  gone  The  Ship. 

115.  To  cause  to  be  busy  about.     Also  refl.  and 
pass.    (For  the  corresponding  intr.  see  127.) 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d"Alf.  n.  131  Taking 
little  sleepe  when  I  had  any  tiling  to  set  my  selfe  about. 
1693  LOCKE  Ednc.  §  202  Wks.  1714  III.  93  The  advantages 
piopos'd  from  what  they  are  set  about.  1693  DRYDEN 
Disc.  Satire  Ess.  1900  II.  32  The  archangel,  .sets  her 
[Discord].  .about  her  business.  1849  HELPS  Friends  in  C. 
ii.  i.  (1854)  I.  277  It  set  me.  .about  thinking  of  Cicero's  De 
Scnechtte.  1864  M  iss  YOSGE  Trial  I.  xiv.  289  Mr.  Axworthy 
had  exclaimed  that  if  ever  he  wanted  a  thing  to  be  done,  he 
must  set  Ward  about  it. 

***  Where  attack  or  opposition  is  the  motive. 

116.  To  incite   (a  dog  or  other  animal,  also  a 
person)  to  make  an  attack  or  pursuit  :  chiefly  with 
preps,  at,  on.     (Cf.  set  on,  148  c.) 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  220  Hondts  that  &  fru  be  set 
at  any  maner  of  beste,  bai  will  kill  it.  1560  PILKINGTON 
Aggens  Ccvj,  If  a  sheepe  runne  from  hys  felowes,  the 
Shepeherde  setter  hys  Dogge  after  it.  1695  A.  TKLFAIR 
New  Confut,  Sadd.  (1696)6  \Vhen  anyone  whistled  for  him 
[a  dog]  to  set  him  on  the  Cattel.  1776  EAKL  CARLISLE  in 
Jesse  Stlwyn  ty  Content^.  (1844)  III.  137,  I  shall  pi  event 
this  man  from  setting  ruin  like  a  bull-dog  at  her.  1840 
THACKERAY  Barber  Cox  Oct.,  While  young  Tug  set  the  dog_ 
at  their  heels.  1848  —  I'  an.  Fair  xlvii,  In  selling  the  hoys' 
tutor.  .on  her  Ladyship's  director.  Father  Mole.  Ibid.  Ii, 
Once  or  twice  they  set  people  at  her,  but  they  failed.  1889 
DOYLE  Aficah  Clarke  x,  They  set  dogs  on  us  as  though  we 
were  rats. 

b.  To  encourage  (an  animal)  to  perform  some 
evolution  or  feat  ;  to  pit  (fighting  cocks). 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  m.  (Sormner)  288  They,.  .making 
their  horses  answer  their  hands,  with  a  gentle  galop,  set  the 


one  toward  the  other.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  253/1  In 
Setting  of  a  Cock,  none  are  to  be  up  on  the  clod  but  the  2 
Seeters  [sic].  .  -  When  the  Cocks  are  set  Beak  to  Beak  in 
the  middle  of  the  clod,  .  .if  the  set  Cock  do  not  strike  in  count- 
ing of  20,  and  six  times  10,  and  20  after  all  ;  then  the  Battle 
is  lost.  Ibid.,  The  Cock  is  to  be  set,  and  they  are  to  fight  it 
out.  1884  Western  Daily  Press  16  Apr.  7/2  A  well-known 
Kentish  amateur,  .decided  to  'set  '  his  own  birds.  1890  Y. 
BAKRETT  Betiv.  Life  «$•  Death  II.  xix.  38  She  would  set  her 
horse  at  anything. 

117.  To  place  in  a  position  of  hostility  or  oppo- 
sition ;  to  cause  to  be  hostile  or  antagonistic  ;  to 
pit  (one)  against  (another).  Phr.  To  set  (a  person) 
against,  to  cause  him  to  have  an  antipathy  for. 

To  set  one's  face  against  :  see  FACE  sb.  -2  g. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9375  Vor  sette^  him  one  hardeliche 
a}en  an  hondred  to  wende.  11x340  HAMTOLK  Psalter  xxvi. 

5  If  castels  be  set  agaynes  me  my  hert  shal  not  drede. 
1*1420  in  26  Pol.  P  cents  108  Why  settyst  bou  J>y  herte  a3en 
resoun?    ig^G/iKOiGt&Drwmmtty  Demies  MjfVF\u.igw 
II.  308  To  set  our  owne  wicked  wills  directly  against  his  most 
holy  will.     1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  Apoc.  261   He  wonders 
that  any  man  should  set  his  wit  against  it.     1727  BOYEK 
Diet.  Royal  \l.  s.v.,  Why  would  ye  set  such  a  man  against  ye? 
1827  SCOTT  Surg.  Dau.  ix,  Set  a  brave  spirit,  then,  against 
your  fortune.    1837  CAKLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  n.  iv,  Man  has 
been  set  against  man.     1879  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  iv. 
v.  62  Henry  VIII  tried  to  set  Francois  against  it.     1884 
Manch.  Exam.  25  June  5/2  The  story..  set  people  against 
a  useful  article  of  fish  food.     1891  FENN  Mahmie  A'tnts/e 
II.  iii.  54  You  have  been  setting  her  against  me. 

b.  Const,  to,  at. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1316  fDubl.)  A  sege  by  hym-stlf 
sett  to  a  hundreth.  i^gsSHAKs.  *John\\\.  i.  264  Somak'st  thou 
faith  an  enemy  to  faith,  And  like  a  ciuill  warr  setst  oath  to 
oath.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  1910  III.  75  Were 
there  a  thousand  more  of  them  and  they  should  set  their  wit 
to  his.  »6o6SHAKS.  Tr.  f(Cr.\\.\.  94  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a 
Fooles?  1822  LAMB  Elia  i.  On  some  of  the  old  Actors,  I 
have  seen  some  Olivias,  .who.  .haveseemed  to  set  their  wits 
at  the  jester.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixvi.  20  Whiles  her 
bridegroom  bold  set  to  the  battle  a  face. 

c.  refl.  and  pass.    To  be  hostile  or  antagonistic. 
£1482  in  Cal.  Proc.  Chanc.  Q.  Eliz.  II.  (1830)  Pref.  70 

\Vhoos  lordship  and  ladyship,  .is  so  hevely  sette  ayene  the 
said  suppliant.  1535  COVEHDALE  Ezek.  xxiv.  2  When  the 
kynge  of  Babilon  set  himself  agaynst  lerusalem.  c  1640 
H.  BELL  Luther  s  Colloq.  Mens,  (1652)  303  The  Cardinals 
would  yield  to  no  Reformation,  but  set  themselvs  against  it. 
1676  HOBBES  Iliad  i.  107  With  a  mind  against  me  set.  1727 
GAY  Begg.  Op.  i.  xiii,  My  Papa  and  Mama  are  set  against 
thy  life.  1889  JKSSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  iii.  158  The 
Cistercians,  .at  first  set  themselves  against  the  wholesale 
pillage  of  the  parochial  clergy.  1889  GISSING  Nether  World 
iii,  She  only  gets  more  and  more  set  against  me. 

d.  intr.  To  make  an  attack  :  see  set  against  1  28  a, 
set  at  129,  set  on,  ujx>n,  131,  132  a. 

X.  Senses  which  appear  to  have  arisen  by 
reversal  of  construction  or  by  an  ellipsis. 

f  118.  To  people  or  garrison  (a  place)  with. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  121  Hie  wiston  bset  heora  ebel  basr  on 
heofenumsceoldeeftsebuen  £  jeseted  weor^an  mid  hal^um 
sawlum,  a  1122  O.K.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  964,  Her  drarfde 
Eadgar  cyng  ba  preostas  on  Ceastre  of  Ealdanmynstre,.. 

6  of  Middeltune  &  sette  hy  mid  munecan.     c  1205  LAY. 
13337  And  setten  bine  castles  mid  kene  monnen. 

b.  To  beset  (a  place)  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting or  capturing  a  person. 

a  1425  Cursor  M.  19717  (Trin.)  Ofte  be  toun  for  him  bei  set 
And  saul  wist  bat  he  was  |>ret.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv. 
56  And  tauld  how  thai  the  way  for  bis  man  sett.  1525  Sc. 
Acts  Jas.  V  (1814)  II.  298  Setting  be  gait  Laying  wachis. 
'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  123  With  mony  spy  [he]  Gart 
sett  the  wod.  a  1593  MARLOWE  Mass.  Paris  332  That  they 
which  hauealreadyset  the  street  May  know  their  watchword. 

119.  To  plant  (ground)  with.  '  sets'  or  (young) 
trees;  formerly  often  with  about.  (Cf.  12.) 

To  be  set  with  —  to  have  growing  upon  it,  to  be  overgrown 
with. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  239/695  picke  it  was  i-set  wit*  treon. 
1340  Ayenb.  95  God  zette  paradys  erblich  uol  of  guode 
trawes.  1398  TREVISA  Bart/t.  De  P.  R.  xm.  iv.  (1495)  443 
Ampnis  is  a  ryuer  arayed  and  sett  wyth  woodes.  c  1450  St. 
Cvthbert  (Surtees)  3862  pat  fosse  whare  be  water  was  ;ett  It 
is  abpute  with  trees  sett,  a  1500  Flower  $  Leaf*fi  The  hegge 
..With  sicamour  was  set  and  eglatere.  .1590  MARLOWE 
Faustits  (1631)  D.TheRiuer  Maine..  Whose  bankes  are  set 
with  groues  of  fruitfull  Uines.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  27 
Sept.  1644  The  Pall  Mall  is  sett  with  faire  trees.  Ittd. 
Apr.  1646,  Several,  .walks  all  set  about  with  orange,  .trees. 
*757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  ff  Frances  (1767)  I.  196, 
I  have  set  the  last  acre  of  Belmont  since  I  came  down.  1852 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIII.  n.  417  The  whole  3  acres  were 
ploughed  and  set  with  beans.  1855  TENNYSON  Brook  v, 
Many  a  fairy  foreland  set  With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 
1891  M.  MUKIEL  DOWIE  Girl  in  Karp.  xiii.  163  A  grassy 
clearing,  set  with  whortleberries. 

120.  To  ornament  (metal  or  other  surface)  by 
inlaying  or  encrusting  it  with  stones  or  gems. 

^1370  Robt.  Cicylt  57  (Camb.  MS.)  Alle  was  set  with 
perrye.  a  1375  Joseph  Arittt.  290  Sencers-.set  wty  riche 
stones.  1431  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  /////  (1904)  27  A  myter  of 
cloth  of  gold  set  with  stones.  1572-3  m  Nichols  Prtfr. 
Eliz.  (1823)  I.  324  One  ring  of  golde  sett  with  diamonues 
lozengye.  1681  FLAVEL  Mcth.  Grace  xxxiv.  575  A  sword 
that  hath  an  hilt  of  gold,  set  thick  with  diamonds,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  ^  Sept.  1651  Whose  belt  was  set  with  pearle. 
J79S  Gentl.  Mag.  607/1  A  superb  watch,  set  with  brilliants. 
b.  To  surround  (a  large  stone)  with  a  mount  of 
small  stones;  to  mount  (an  object)  in  a  particular 
metal.  ?  Obs. 

1506  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trtas.  Scot.  III.  246  Ane  mergreit 
set  with  stanes.  1705  EVELYN  Diary  $  Feb.,  He  had  a 
most  rich  George  in  a  Sardonyx  set  with  diamonds.  1726 
SWIFT  Gulliver  11.  viii,  I  got  it  [a  maid  of  honour's  corn] 


SET. 

hollowed  into  a  cup  and  set  in  silver.   1727  GAY  Bcgg.  Of>.  I. 
vi,  And  this  snuff-box. .  .Set  in  gold  1 

121.  pass.  To  be  studded,  dotted,  lined,  etc.  with 
a  number  of  objects  ;  occas.  f  to  be  adorned  or 
trimmed  with.  To  be  set  about  (arch.)  or  round 
with)  to  be  surrounded  or  encircled  with,  to  have  a 
circle  of. 

1382  WVCLIF  Song  Sot.  vii.  2  As  an  hep  of  whete,  set  aboute 
with  lilies,  a  1400  Parlt.  3  Ages  31  And  he  assommet  and 
sett  of  vi  and  of  fyve.  (.1400  Antttrs  of  Arth.  (Camden)  x, 
In  clethingvn-clere  Was  sette  aure  \Thornton  MS  .Cerkelytt] 
with  serpentes,  that  sate  to  the  sidus.  1474  CAXTON  Chessc 
in.  ii.  90  Enuyrouned  and  set  aboute  wyth  gardes  £waccl:e- 
men.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  biv,  Quadrat  is  calde  in 
armys  whan  the  felde  is  set  with  sum  tokyn  of  armys.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  xvtii*  51  b,  A  veryfayre 
fountaine,  set  about  with  diners  faire  cypres  trees.  Ibid. 
xxii.6ob,  A  rich  pauillicn  of.  .satten  set  with  gold  and  sillier. 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  v.  6  A  brownish  stalke..sct  with 
long  sharpe  leaues.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  755  As  with 
Starrs  thtr  bodies  all  And  Wings  were  set  with  Eyes,  a  1700 
KVELYN  Diary  15  Feb.  1645,  An  admirable  picture.. set 
about  with  columns  of  alabaster.  Ibid.  29  May  1660, 1'he 
windowes  and  balconies  well  set  with  ladies.  1712  ADDISON 
Spcct.  No.  383  F  4  How  thick  the  City  was  set  with 
Churches.  1810  Scorr  Lady  of  L.  i.  xi,  Fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret.  1889  M.  E.  CARTEH  Mrs.  Severn 
III.  111.  viii.  205  The  serene  sky  was  set  with  stars.  1889 
DOYLE  Micah  Clar&exxiv,  A  small  ante-chamber,  set  round 
with  velvet  settees. 

b.  rare  in  the  corresponding  active  use. 
£•1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  382  A  corone  on  hire  heed  they 
ban  ydressed  And  sette  hire  fnl  of  Nowches.     1882  Century 
Mag.  XXIV.  398/1  Winter  had  set  them  [the  summits  of  the 
mountain]  with  snowy  castles. 

122.  1 8»  To  beset  or  besiege  (a  place  or  a  per- 
son) :  esp.  with  about.   Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7342  They.. set  the  castel  al  aboute. 
r  1425  WVNTOUN  Cron,  vm.  xx\i.  5408  He  was  set  hardc. 
c  1430  Syr  Try  am.  1307  We  here  be  sett  alle  aboute.  1530 
PALSGR.  715/1,  I  set  rounde  aboute,  as  a  man  is  with  his 
enemyes,  or  a  beest  with  hunters. 

b.  Jig.  esp.  in  pass.  phr.  to  be  hard  set,  f  ill  set, 
to  be  in  great  straits  or  hard  put  to  it. 

1387  TREVISA  1 1  fade*  (Rolls)  VII.  473  f>e  kyng..  was  hard 
i-sette  wib  tempest  in  be  see.  c  1475  KanfCoil^ear  449,  I 
sail  hald  that  I  haue  hecht,  bot  I  be  hard  set.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT 
Poems  xx.  20  Lufe,  Quhilk  now  setts  the  so  sair.  1653  H. 
MOKE  Antid.  Alh.  in.  ix  heading^  How  hard  set  the  Atheist 
will  be  fora  subterfuge  against  this  story.  1673  O.  HEVWOOD 
Diaries  (i  883)  III.  204  They  were  ill  set  to  Hue.  1737  KRACKEM 
Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  254  The  poor  Creature  is  very  hard 
set  to  drive  his  Water  from  him.  1891  Temple  Bar  Dec.  514 
He.,  was  hard  set  to  restrain  himself  in  his  desire. 

123.  Of  a  hunting  dog  :  To  mark  the  position  of 
(game)  by  stopping  dead  and  pointing  the  muzzle 
towards  it.     (Cf.  SETTER  sbl  u.) 

1621  MAKKHAM  Hungers  Prevention  255  If. .you  chaunce 
to  see  your  dogge  to  make  a  sudden  stop. .you  shall  then 
presently  make  into  him  (for  he  hath  set  the  Partridge). 
01674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xiv.  §  76  To  see  a  dog  set  par- 
tridge. 1727  BOYER  Diet.  Royal  I.  s.  v.  Arrester^  To  set 
Quails,  or  Partridges,  as  a  setting  Dog  does.  1892  Field  7 
May  666/3,  I  remember  once_havmg  a  young  setter  dog  out 
with  me,  when  he  set  a  partridge  on  her  nest. 

b.  transf.  radjfiR 

1675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Kelig.  App.  i.  23  Yet  for  all  this  Tully 
sets  this  Royal  Game  [VarroJ.  1781  JOHNSON  in  Bowell^ 
Have  I  said  any  thing  against  Mr.****?  You  have  set  him, 
that  I  might  shoot  him  :  but  I  have  not  shot  him.  1825  T. 
HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  u.  Sutktrl.  I.  5  My  reader  may  per- 
chance have  seen  a  cat  &et  a  mouse.  1888  Times  16  Oct. 
10/5  The  puppy  was.. encouraged  forward  on  my  trail.,  and 
'set '  me  without  a  fault. 

c.  intr*  To   set    game.      -j-Also    formerly  (of 
persons),  to  go  setting^  to  hunt  with  a  setter. 

To  set  dead)  to  make  a  dead  set :  see  SET  sb.1  10  f. 

1775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  12  His  dog  may  refuse  to  set. 
1841  H.  MILLER  Old  Red  Sandst.  iii.  (11*87)  66  The  puppy 
of  the  setting-dog  squats  down  and  sets  untaught.  1892 
Field  23  July  124/1  He.  .steals  along  a  few  paces,  and  then 
sets  rigidly,  just  as  an  old  grey  hen  flushes.  1897  Kadm. 
Mag.  Apr.  456  The  mother,  twenty  yards  off,  backs  her 
point  and  sets  dead. 

fd.  Of  persons,  To  go  a-$cttin£\  see  SETTING 
vol.  sl>.  i  c  (If}. 

124.  Naut.  To  take  the  bearings  of  (an  object). 
1626  CAI>T.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  18  Set  him  by  the 

Compasse.  1627  —  Scantatfs  Gram.  ix.  38  Set  the  land, 
how  it  beares  by  the  Compasse.  1694  MOTTEUX  Ral'd.iis 
v.  x,  We  weighM  Anchor,  nois'd  up  Sail,  stow'd  the  Boats, 
set  the  Land,  and  stood  for  the  Offing.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Jfer/w  (1780)  Setting,  We  set  the  Tower  of  Arabia 
near  the  port  of  Alexandria.  1808  ASHK  Trav.  I.  25  Having 
set  the  house  with  a  pocket-compass.  1863  HARBORD  Gloss. 
Narig.  s.  v.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  lVord~bk.t  Set  the  chase ^ 
to  mark  well  the  position  of  the  vessel  chased  by  bearing. 
fb.  To  sight  or  *  make'  (land,  a  vessel).  Obs. 
1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vii.  328  When  they  set  land,  Some 
this,  some  that,  doe  gesse,  this  Hill,  that  Cape. 

125.  To  mark  down  as  prey,  fix  on  as  a  victim, 
make  a  set  at ;  to  watch  fur  the  purpose  of  appre- 
hending or  robbing,   slang.   (Cf.  SETTER  sb±  7  a.) 

1670  Mem.  Dn  Vail  8  He,  with  his  Squadron,  overtakes  a 
Coach  which  they  had  set  over  night.  1692  SPRAT  Kelat. 
Contrh:  Kliickheaji  ft  Young  \.  50  He  might  come  to  Rob, 
or  to  Set  the  House.  1717  GAY  Begg.  Op.  in.  ii.  (1776)  43 
There  will  be  deep  play  to-night  at  Marybone, . .  I'll  give 
you  the  hint  who  is  worth  setting.  1732  Tricks  of  Town  n 
The  Dogs  that  belong  to  private  Families  and  Shopkeepers, 
the  proper  time  for  Betting  them  is  generally  soon  after  Seven 
in  the  Morning.  1800  in  Cornwall!*  Corr.  (1859)  JI1-  320 
The  person  who  procured  for  me  all  the  intelligence  respect- 
ing  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  got to  set  him.  1890 
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Melbourne  Argus  ?  July  8/3  Two  of  the  fraternity  'setlinR1 
a  young  man . .  and  endeavouring  to  win  the  gold  for  which 
he  had  laboured. 

1 126.  Sc,  Law.  To  reject,  set  aside.   Obs. 

1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  n.  xxiii.  §  6 
(1699)  250  Thus  an  assizer  was  set.. because  he  was  not 
twenty-five  Years  of  age.  Ibid.  xxvi.  §  2.  265  To  object 
against  a  witness  in  our  haw,  is  called  to  cast  a  witness,  or 
to  set  him. 

XI.   With  prepositions  in  specialized  senses  (in- 
transitive). 
127.  Set  about  — . 
a.  To  begin  working  at,  take  in  hand,  begin  upon. 

1601  [see  A.  i  y].  i6n  .SVoW  Maiden's  Tras;.  (M:il  ,nc 
hoc.)  1182  He  will  weigh  the  work  he  vndertakes,  and  sett 
about  it  een  in  the  best  sobrietie  of  his  IndgL-iu[i-n]t. 
1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1664)  189,  I  purpose  God  willing 
to  set  about  Hosea  &  to  try  if  I  can  get  it  to  the  prcj-.sc 
here.  1707  SHAFTESB.  Let.  Enthusiasm  (1708)  3  i\It-n.. 
are  wonderfully  happy  in  a  Faculty  of  deceiving  them- 
selves, whenever  they  set  he.'irtily  about  it.  1784  Ni'.v 
S/>cct.  No.  i.  6  My  friend  sat  about  it  with  great  dilig.  nee. 
1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxvi,  Let  every  man  ami  UUIIKUI 
here  set  about  their  ain  business.  1865  RL'SKI^  .Sesiinte  i. 
§  2  This  essential  education  might  be  more  easily  got.,  if 
they  set  about  it  in  the  right  way.  1889  rjovi.i:  Mu,i!i 
Clarke  xx.\,  We  hud  be^t  set  about  our  part  of  the  comr.iu. 

(b}  const,  inf. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1580  )>e  scham,  be  sin  J>at  ban  was  vt<: 
At  tell  war  lang  to  sett  aboute  [tiiill.  silt  aboute,  /•«/>-/ 
syte  a-bout].  1736  LEUIARD  Life  of^Iarlborou^li  \.  147  The 
Queen  set  about  to  form  Her  Ministry.  1840  Jrni.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  I.  iv.  404  He  sets  about  to  clean  his  land  in  good 
earnest.  1889  '  M.  GRAY  '  Kcfr.  Aniuiley  I.  i.  iv.  o+  He 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  set  about  to  console  himself. 

(c)  const,  gerund. 

1749  CHESTF.UF.  Let.  to  Son  24  Nov.,  I.. will  set  about 
doing  the  orders  contained  therein,  a  1774  GOI.OSM.  ir. 
Scarron'sCom.  Romancedm)  1 1. 172  Don  .Sancbo's  servant 
..immediately  sat  about  enquiring  into  Dorothea's  conduct. 
i865GLADSTONE6W<i//.  vii.  (1879)  j4.I  will  set  about  explain- 
ing what  I  mean.  1890  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.  from  itiSy,  173 
Peel.. set  about  forming  a  new  party. 
b.  To  set  upon,  attack,  colloi]. 

1879  HORSLEY  Jottings  Jrom  yail(iWj)  5  This  got  to  my 
father's  ears;  when  I  went  home  he  set  about  me  with  a 
strap  until  he  was  tired.  1906  Daily  Cliron.  22  May  V;  It 
is  always  well  to  name  the  antagonist  whom  you  aie  setting 
about. 

128.  Set  against  — . 

f  a.  To  make  an  attack  upon,  be  hostile  to.  Obs. 
c  1330  Arth.  ft  Afert.  4874  pis  paiens..  chains  bis  children 
set.  a  1400-50  \\~ars  Alex.  2082, 1  my-selfe  with  a  sowmest-t 
}>aim  agayns.  1543  Un.u.u  Erasm.  Apoph.  333  He  spared 
not  to  sette  against  Philippusw1  moste  vehemente  niaLi'jiis. 
1590  SIIAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  146.  1611  BIBLE  E-ek.  xix.  J 
The  nations  set  against  him  on  euery  side.  1685  I!Axri:it 
Faraphr. ^N.  T.  Mark  vii.  9  You  think  it  very  well  done, 
to  set  against  Godliness  and  God's  own  Laws. 

b.  To  compensate,  balance. 

1832  HT.  MwrixKhv  Homes  Abroad  \\\.  104  Such  a  fright 
as  we  have  had  will  set  against  a  great  deal  of  the  good. 

c.  To  move  in  a  direction  opposed  to. 

1859  TH.  PARKER  Expcr.  as  Minister  Wks.  1865  XII.  318 
Public  opinion,  now  setting  against  this  beastly  vice.  1889 
C.  LARKINO  With  Everything  agst.  her  III.  xi.  245  On  the 
last  day  luck  set  dead  agaiiibt  her. 

129.  Set  at— .    to  assail,  attack.     (Cf.  127!), 
128  a,  131,  132  a.) 

c  1430  Pilgr.  LjifManhoeti  i.  xliii.  (1869)  26  Ne  were  ye  so 
gret  a  ladi,  ye  shulde  right  soone  haue  be  werre,  and  at  yow 
j  wolde  sette.  a  1548  MALL  Chroti.,  Hen.  If  III,  49  b,  They 
were  prively  sett  at  and  in  many  jeopardies.  1849  7'nit's 
flag.  XVI.  262/1  He  sets  at  the  church.. and  he  deals  it., 
strong  advice  and  comment.  1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser. 
ill.  xxxvi.  391,  I  would  go,  although  as  many  devils  should 
set  at  me  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  housetops. 
Set  by  —  :  see  910. 

130.  Set  into — .  fa.  To  enter  or  embark  upon. 
1591   SAVILE  Tacitus,  Agricola.  (1622)  188   Boldnesse  to 


set  into  [etc.). 

b.  To  get  into  (a  certain  condition). 
1825  HON-E  Everyday  Rk.  I.  292,  I  begin.. setting  into 
wind  to  follow  the  foxhounds  in  November. 

131.  Set  on — .   =132. 

1-1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  16/530  A  cristine  man  sone  he 
mette,  ..and  on  liim  faste  he  sette.  c  1450  Brut  II.  434  He 
set  sore  on  the  Frensshe  men.  1470-85  MALORY  ./IrMKrlj. 
x.  87  Syr  said  a  knyght  set  on  arthur  for  they  are  wery  and 
forfoughten.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  t'l,  136  The 
Frenchemen,  beyug  sodainly  surprised  and  set  on.  1628 
KARLE  Microcosm,  xl.  (Arb.)  61  He.. sets  boldly  on  good 
natures,  as  the  most  vanquishable.  a  1700  EVKLYN  Diary 
20  Apr.  1644,  The  company  behind  us  were  set  on  by  rogues. 
1820  SCOKESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  447  With  despair  pic- 
tured in  every  face,  the  crew  set  on  the  pumps.  1892  Sat. 
Ke-'.  13  Aug.  185/2  If  you  see  a  man  set  on  by  robbers. 
Set  to  — :  see  140,  103,  1130. 

132.  Set  upon  — . 

a.  To  attack,  assail,  fall  violently  upon. 
1390  GOWK  K  Conf.  1 1 1.  247  The  lordes  alle  upon  him  selte 
With  drawe  swerdes.  1525  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  300 
Wbi-ure  the  Emperors  thought  to  have  set  upon  them  being 
encamped,  they  founde  them  in  array  and  goodeoidrc.  1530 
PALSGK.  716/1  T/hey  dyd  sette  upon  me  foure  to  one.  1562 
in  Archxologia.  XLVII.  230  His  maister..melelh  whithe 
theeves..And  ys  sett  ypon  by  them.  1631  GOUGE  Coifs 
Arrtnus^  I.  §  60. 100  David .. set  upon  a  Bearcat  one  time, and 
on  a  Lion  at  another,  and  slew  them  both.  1663  IVrvs 
Diary  n  May,  I  was  set  upon  by  a  great  dogg,  who  got 
hold  of  my  garters.  1722  St.  James  s  Evfn.  j'ost  14-16 
June  2/i  A  young  Man  was  set  upon  by  three  KU^IK.I.  .and 
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robb'd  of  Bills  and  Money.  1848  DICKRNS  Dombey  xliit 
Wounded,  hunted,  set  upon  by  dogs.  1879  GUKST  /.C(t. 
Hist.  hng.  xii.  109  The  Danes  came  against  them  and  set 
upon  them  again  and  again. 

(/')  in  immaterial  sense. 

1639  Du  VKKGER  tr.  Camus*  Admir.  Ev.nts  205  Of  all 
brags  the  foolishesl  is,  that  which  sets  upon  tin:  n-putation  of 
aweakesex.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  \.  xi.  §  n8  However  ,in 
might  set  upon  him.  1711  Anuisox  Sfcct.  No.  16  P3  If  I 
attack  the  Vicious,  I  shall  only  set  upon  them  in  a  \'->'\y. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  356  This  i>  the  reason  why  my 
three  accusers,  .have  set  upon  me. 

b.  To  urge  strongly,  importune,    rare. 

1652  EARL  MoNM.  tr.  r,cnth';\:-ti^s  Hist.  Kelat.  158  The 
Princesse  was  secretly  set  upon  in  private  to  suffer  hcr.sdf  t» 
bee  conveyed  away,  a  1715  HURNKI  Own  Time  (ly-M)  I. 
236  The  be.st  of  the  Epi.scupal  Clergy  set  upon  the  BMiups 
to  lay  hold  on  this  opportunity.  1883  [(i.  N.  BANKES] 
Cautiir.  Staircase  vi  95  Milstead  again  set  upon  Oxden  for 
his  story. 

t  c.   =  set  about,  127  a.   Obs. 

*S5S  WAIRKMAN  ]<\irdlc  of  Facions  \\.  xii.  300  It  bchoued 
them  to  sende  for  the  Bishoppe,  to  hallowe  the  firste  corner 
stone.  ..And  thun  might  the  Masons  sette  vpon  the  reste,  but 
not  afore.  1648  GACK  Wesf  I>t,f.  146  It  was  my  fortune  to 
set  upon  a  hard  and  difficult  building  in  a  Church  of  -\Ii.\<  0. 
1681  R.  L  ESTHANGK  Tully  s  Oflices  f?g  Him  that  srts  upun 
Building.  1709  STRYI-K  Ann.  A',/.  I.  xxiii.  234  The  Jferui. . 
exciting  them  with  all  his  Khetonck,  to  set  upon  iru.-  Kt .-par.i- 
lion  of  it.  1793  SMIAION  J-'.dvstonc  L.  §  10^  To  level  tbe 
Sugar- Loaf,  .would,  .be  a  .SLTIOUS  work  ;  as  it  never  LOU  Id 
be  set  upon  except  when  the  se.t  was  remarkably  Mill. 

d.  Naut.  To  haul  or  pull  upon. 
1793  SM EATON  Edystwie  L.  K/J  This  tackle  being  a  little 
slacked, ..and  then  .set  upon.     Ibid.   197  The  rope. .being 
then  set  upon  by  the  main  tackle. 

XII.    With  adverbs  in  specialized  senses. 

133.  Set  about.     To  circulate,  spread  about  fa 
statement,  report).     Now  chiefly  north,  dial. 

(71715  BuKNEr  Own  Tune  ( 17:74)  I.  i<"3  Many  di^amr--, 
were  set  about  uj"m  this  outaMuii.  1890  S<it.  K,; .  i  Oct. 
3:i:/i  Alarming  icporls  have  been  bet  about  as  to  the  iniini- 
nence  of  senou>  trouble. 

134.  Set  abroach,     arch. 

a.  To  broach  (a  cask,  liquor). 

1390   COWER    Conf.    II     183    Rilit    as    who    sette  a  tonne 
nbroche.    c  1460  [see  A.  i  li|.     1697, 1855  [see  ABROACH  i|. 
y/A'-    M--  LVI.G.  Chn-n.  yVoyiv.  2464  (Digby  MS.)  He.. 

,^;IN  approche  *v  \\\\>  his  swt.  tcl  to  sette  a  broche  .  .  )>e  Grekys 
i  hatful  blood.  1605  Cn.M'MAN  AU  I'ooU  n.  i,  My  Pui-.r  s<  t 
a  broch  Uy  euerie  che.itiii^  OHMC  you  seunen  ?  1763  C. 
JOHNS  i  ON  Kei-ct-ic  I.  \>.  iv,  He  had  drunk  of  his  uine,  \\\\i>  \\ 
now  began  to  warm  his  heart,  and  M.-I  all  his  secret:,  a  i 

b.  To  set  on  foul,  set  i;oing,  ^ivc'  currency  or 
publicity  to. 

c  1475  Mankind  $72  in  Macro  Pfays  21  Ther  xall  be  sell 
,    a-broche  a  clerycall  mater.     1545  ASCIIAM  Tox<jf>h.  i.  Wk-;. 
(1904)  26  Than  euery  one  of  them  set'.eth  his  shiftesabroche. 
1579  GosSON  Sck.  Abuse  (Arb.)  32  There  set  they  abroche 
straunge  consortes  of  melody.      1638,  1835  [see  AUKOACM  jj. 
1703   A'w.j,'/.   Tktopkrastus  324  A  studied  and   a   laborious 
forecast  toward  the  setting  of  a  humour  abroach. 
t!35.   Set  abroad.    06s. 

a.  To  spread  abroad,  spread  wide. 

1526  TINDALE  Matt,  xxiii.  5  They  set  abroade  there  phila- 
tenes,  and  make  large  borders  on  there  garmenttes. 

b.  To  publish  (a  treatise)  ;  to  circulate  (a  re- 
port) ;  to  disseminate  (a  disease) ;  to  set  (a  matter) 
on  foot. 

1555  URADKORD  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  Apn.  1.7 
Thougheyt  be  never  so  daungerous  to  me  to  sett  this  fyttell 
Treatys abroad.  1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  ccxlhi.  265  The 
plague,  .was  set  abroade  in  the  towne  through  buying.,  bed- 
ding, .infected.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  i.  i.  192  And  set  abroad 
new  businesse  for  you  all.  1687  MIKGK  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  n,  To  set 
a  Storyabroad.  1759  SARAH  Fist  DING  C^tcss  of  Dellwyn  I. 
257  Ingeniously  set  it  abroad  that  a  Fire  had  happened. 

f  136.   Set  adown.    *  set  down.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  19686  We  weoren . .  for  gode  men  iholden  a  bat 
Szxisce  men  setten  us  a-dune.  13. .  Co?r  tic  Lion  214?  The 
steward  on  knees  him  set  adown.  c  1350  Will.  Palct'nc 
2459  panne  as  bliue  bat  barn  be  best  a-doun  sette.  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  l^.  226  Vp-on  the..gras  They  settyn  beia 
ful  softely  adoun.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  107 
And  1.  .demc  J?at  I  be  disposed  and  i-sette  adoun. 

137.  Set  afloat  (f  on  float),    arch. 

a.  To  launch,  float  (lit.  and/^.)- 

1559  Mirr.  A/ag.,  Cade  xi.  i  Sec  here  how  fortune  setting 
vs  a  flote,  Brought  to  our  nets  a  portion  of  our  pray.  1575 
GASCOIGNE  Gltisse  flfGovt.  Wks.  1910  II.  62,  I  trust  maister 
Philosarchus  fees  will  be  sufficient  to  set  both  thee  and  me 
a  floate.  1785  BOSWELL  Tour  Hebrides (\ty7)  537, 1  got  our 
common  friends  there  to  assist  in  setting  him  afloat.  1837 
CAKLYLE/'r.  Rev.  I.  ii.  v,  Wondrous  leather- roofed  Floating- 
batteries,  set  afloat  by  French-Spanish  Pacte  de  Famillc. 

b.  To  bring  to  the  surface  (as  the  dregs  of  a 
liquid);  hence  fig.  to  set  (esp.  something  bad)  in 
motion,  set  agog,  stir  up,  make  active. 

1586  [see  AFLOAT  8],  1661  CHARI.ETON  .Ifyst.  Vintners (1675) 
191  Seeing  all  Unsavourine.ss  of  Wines  whatever  seems  to 
proceed  from  their  impurities  set  afloat.  1724  WAHDUKTOM 
I' facts  d  781)) .(  III  Qualities,. .  \\hen  indiscreetly  set  on  Float 
become  fatal  on  the  Constitution.  1749  [see  FLOAT  ^.4]. 
1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  ix.  x.  (Rtld;;.)  33*  Hold  your  hand.. 
exclaimed  I. . .  You  must  not  set  my  avarice  afloat  again. 

fc.  To  flood  (land  .    Obs. 

1692  RAY  Disc.  n.  ii.  (1693)  74  So  much  Water. .as.  .caused 
a  considerable  Flood. .,  setting  all  the  Meadows  on  flote. 

fd.  To  cause  to  become  unsettled,  'carry  away'. 
a  1713  ELMVOOD  Hist.  Life  (1714)  320  [Their]  Applause 

setting  his  Head  afloat,  he  came  up  to  London. 
138.   Set  apart. 
f  a.  To  lay  aside,  put  on  one  side.    Obs. 


SET. 
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SET. 


1530  PALSGR.  711/1  You  may  sette  this  a  parte  forawhyle, 
for  we  shall  imt  occupye  it. 

t  b.  To  get  rid  of,  do  away  with.  Obs. 

i^^  R  oils  cf  Par  li.V.-zjg/z  To.  .purvey  for  rest  full.,  reule 
in  Wales,  and  to  sette  aparte  such  riottes  and  disobeisaunces 
as  have  be  there.  1475  Ibid.  VI.  143/2  Thatthe  said  blessed 
intent, ..and  last  \Vi\\. .be  not..fordoon  and  sett  a  parte. 

f  C.  To  dismiss  from  one's  consideration  ;  to  put 
out  of  one's  mind ;  to  cease  to  entertain,  put  aside, 
discontinue.  O&s. 

1471  CAXTON  AYa<>c#(Sommer)  676  They .  .sette  aparte  all 
dangers  and  paryllis.  ifirSiW.  Cases S/<irC/iar/if>.(Se\fan) 
II.  103  To  set  aparte  all  suche  neue  besynes  as  that  thenne 
they  hadde  begonne.  1565  J.  PHILLIP  Patient  Grissell 
(Malone  Soc.)  1581  Be  froilicke  and  ioyfull,  set  sorowes 
nparte.  1609  HOLLAND  Atiitn.  Marcell.  xx.  vn.  152  Se- 
(|uestrtng  and  setting  apart  his  anger  for  that  time,  a  1641 
SPKLMAN  Hist.  Sacrilege  (1698)  144  They  all  set  all  other 
JJusiness  a-part. 

(b)  in  absolute  ppl.  phr. 

1471  C'VNTOM  Recnydl  (Sommer)  146  That  thou  retorne  11 


Coinin.  I4b,  He  would. .all  delaye  sette  a  parte,  repaire  into 
Germany.  1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  i.  159  All  reuerence  set 
apart  To  him  and  his  vsurp'd  authentic.  1636  HEYWOOD 
Challenge  Bcautie  I.  Wks.  1874  V.  ii  To  parallel  the  Queene 
in  beauty  and  vertue?.  .Which  he  may  easily  doe,  her  Prero- 
gative of  birth  set  apart. 

cl.  To  separate  for  a  special  purpose  ;  to  devote 
to  some  use.  1604-1853  [see  APART  6]. 

139.  Set  aside  (ton  side),  a.  See  simple  physi- 
cal senses  and  ASIDE  adv.  I,  2,3;  to  put  on  one  side. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  2696  Make  hi  choyse.. 
Whan  euery  drogge  &  pot  is  set  a-syde.  £1430  Art  of 
A'oinl'rytig  (E.E.T.S.)  10  Write  a  cifre  in  the  place  of  the 
figure  sette  a-side.  1530  PALSGK.  711/2  Set  this  asyde,  tyll  I 
call  for  it.  1598  DELONEY  lackc  ofNcwberie  Wks.  (1912)  16 
Set  your  link  aside,  and  giue  nice  your  hand.  _  1611  COTGR., 
Rcmoitvoir^  lemoue,  retire,  withdraw,  set  aside,  put  away. 
1614  GOUGES  Lncan  vin.  343  His  Roman  pile  was  bet  aside. 
1697  [see  ASIDE  A.  3]. 

t  b.  To  discontinue  the  performance  or  practice 
of;  also,  to  discard  the  intention  of  doing  (some- 
thing). Obs. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Gail.  Filgr.  22458  Late  lordes . .  Sette  asyde 
alle  fflaterye  !  c  1440  —  llors,  Shcpc  <y  G.  90  Lett  alle  werr 
and  stiyffe  be  sett  A-syde.  1528  ROY  Rede  lite  i.  (Arb.)  65 
Sett  thy  busynes  a  whyle  a  side,  And  lett  vs  have  fyr.st  a 
songe.  1530  PALSGK.  711/2  The  kynge  wyll,  all  other 
thyir.;es  set  asyde,  that  you  examyne  this  mannes  mater. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  188  Our  purpos'd  hunting  shall  he 
set  aside.  1697  DRYDEN^nc/rf  VIII.  584  Set  your  Tasks  aside, 
t  C.  ?  To  repulse.  Obs. 

c  1500  World  ft  Child  294  To  set  our  enemy  sharpely 
on-syde. 

d.  To   dismiss  from  one's  mind,  abandon  the 
consideration  of. 

1:1407  LYDG.  Reason  ft  Sens.  3189  And  al  they  mente  in 
honest  wyse,  Vnleful  lust  was  set  a-syde.  1540  PAI.SGK. 
Acolastus  n.  ii.  K  ij,  Settynge  care  and  thought  a  syde. 
1563  Atcrd.  Kirk  Scss.  Rec.  (Spalding  Club)  4  All  vder 
cxcusatioun  set  asyde.  1567  HARMAN  Caveat  EpUt.  (1869)  21 
Seltinge  asyde  all  fcare.  1591  SHAKS.  3  llcn.\'l,m.  iii.  119 
All  dissembling  set  aside,  Tell  me  for  truth,  the  measure  of 
his  Loue.  1710  WYCHERLEY  Let.  to  Pope  i  Apr.,  Yet.  .set 
raillery  or  compliment  aside,  I  can  bear  your  absence., 
better  than  I  can  your  company  when  you  are  in  pain.  1821 
SCOTT  Kaalw.XiOM,  To  make  her  lady's  safely  the  principal 
object  of  her  care,  setting  all  other  considerations  aside. 

const,  inf.  c  1572  GASCOIGNE  Posies,  Fruites  of  Wane  x\, 
1  set  aside  to  tell  the  restlesse  toyle  The  mangled  corps. 

(Ii)  In  imper.  or  ppl.  const.  :  Excluding,  except- 
ing, except  for,  apart  from. 

1610  HOLLAND  Comdtlft  Brit.  I.  567,  I  saw  Solyhill :  but 
in  it,  setting  a  side  the  Church,  there  is  nothing  worth  sight. 
1652  EARL  MoNM.tr.  Btntivoglio' s  Hist.  Kelat.  55  And  set 
wine  aside,  .they  abound  in  all  things  necessary  for  human 
life.  1657  —  tr -.1 'aruta 's  Pol.  Disc.  107  But  set  this  respect 
aside,  to  live  out  of  a  mans  Countrie,  bath  no  resemblance 
of  evil.  1760  Impostors  Detected  ill.  xi.  II.  123  He  was  a 
very  good  kind  of  a  man,  setting  aside  his  figure.  1883 
EMILY  LAWLESS  Millionaire's  Cousin  iv.  95  Setting  aside 
this,  all  inequality  so  far  as  I  can  see  ceases. 

t  (r)  In  ppl.  const. :  Not  taking  account  of,  let 
alone.  Obs. 

1753  L.  ^{.Accomplished  Woman  1. 61,  I  think,  that  setting 
aside  scandal,  it  were  enough  to  escape  their  [men's]  cen- 
sure. 1785  Liberal  Amer.  \.  63,  I  flattered  myself  that  the 
sight  of  a  country.. which  is  certainly  beautiful,  setting 
aside  the  charm  of  novelty,  would  have  amused  her. 

e.  To  reject  or  throw  over  as  being  of  no  value, 
cogency,  or  pertinence  ;  to  overrule. 

1594  WEST  ind  Pt.  Symbol.,  Chancerie  §  22  Equitie . . 
setting  on  side  the  common  rules  of  the  law.  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  18  May  1688,  Such  a  dispensing  power  as  might., 
set  aside  all  Laws.  1762-71  H.  WALPOI.E  Vertiie's  Anecd. 
Paint.  (1786)  III.  57  [He]  was  brought  to  set  aside  his  evi- 
dence. 1870-2  LIUDON  Elem.  Relig.  iv.  §  i.  (1904)  133  The 
existence  of  moral  evil  is  too  patent.. a  subject,  to  be 
permanently  set  aside  by  human  beings,  1874  SIUBBS 
Const.  Hist.  I.  vi.  135  The  rule  of  hereditary  succession  was 
..set  aside.  1885  R.  BRIDGES  Nero  in.  i.  12/2  To  set  our 
honoured  oaths  and  firm  allegiance  To  you  aside,  as  being 
unjustly  sworn. 

f.  To  discard  or  reject  from  use  or  service,  in 
favour  of  another. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Droomtne  of  Doomes  day  K  iij  b,  Settinge 
a  side  such  thinges  as  are  requisite  for  the  soules  health  : 
And  omitting  the  obseruance  of  gods  holy  commaundementes. 
1691  Trials  SirR.  Graham, etc.  24  Afr.  Cradock.  MyLord, 
I  know  not  how  I  came  to  be  summoned  upon  this  Jury  ;  for 
I  am  no  Freeholder.  L.  C.  J.  Holt.  Then  set  him  aside. 


1779  Mirror  No.  39  When  a  man  of  acknowledged  honour 
..sees  himself  set  aside,  and  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
worthless  and  contemptible.  1849  MACAULAY  /list.  £ng. 
vi.  II.  5  If  that  national  force  [the  militia]  were  set  aside, 
the  gentry  of  England  must  lose  much  of  their  dignity  and 
influence.  1861  Ln.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xv.  220  To  set 
aside  the  elder  or  Stuart  branch,  and  to  substitute,  .the 
younger.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng.  xliii.  440  The 
English  prayer-book  was  set  aside,  and  the  Latin  mass  said 
again. 

g.  To  annul,  quash,  render  void  or  nugatory. 
Chiefly  Law. 

1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (ifa-z]  III.  179,  I  have  It  in  my 
power  to  set  aside  the  whole  unnatural,  nonsensical  will. 
1790  Di/RNi-'oim  &  EAST  A".  B.  Rep.  III.  5  A  rule  to  shew 
cause.. why  the  verdict  should  not  be  set  aside  and  a 
new  trial  granted.  1877  STURGEON  Serin.  XXIII.  61  Nor 
does  it  set  aside  the  necessity  that  those  men  should  cheer- 
fully accept  the  gospel  of  Christ.  1883  Law  Rep.  n  Q.  U. 
Div.  591  A  rule  was  subsequently  obtained  by  Mr.  Woollett 
to  .set  that  nonsuit  aside. 

h.  To  separate  out  for  a  particular  purpose. 

1720  GORDON'  &  TREKCHARD  Indtp.  Whig (77281  66  Par- 
ticular Persons  who  are  set  aside  and  paid  for  that  Purpose. 
1890  TOUT  Hist.  ting,  from  ib8qt  91  To  set  aside  a  part  of 
the  national  revenue  every  year.  1891  Law  7V///«XC11. 
130/2  To  set  aside  a  portion  of  his  wages  in  older  to  meet 
Lloyd's  debt. 

140.  Set  away,    f  a.  To  remove,  do  away  with. 
c  1430  Art  of  Nombryng  (E.E.T.S.)  16  Settyng  away  alle 

that  is  ouer  hym  in  respect  of  the  doublede.  1549  LATIMER 
7//z  Serin,  bef.  Edw.  I  'f  (Arb.)  200  Knoweledge . .  causeth  vs 
to  foiget  all,  and  set  a  waye  discipline.  1687  MIEGE  Ct. 
J-'r.  Diet,  n,  To  set  (or  put)  away,  oter. 

b.  =  set  l>y,  142  b. 

1747  MKS.  GLASSE  Cookery  ii.  52  Strain  it  and  set  it  away 
for  Use. 

c.  intr.  To  set  off.    north,  dial. 

1818  SCOTT  Kob  Roy  xxvii,  Mattie  had  ill-will  to  see  me 
set  a\va  on  this  ride. 

141.  Set  back. 

a.  To  hinder  the  progress  of,  give  a  check  to. 
[1550  PALSGK,  712/2  I  set  backewarde,  or  hynder  a  mater 

that  it  gothe  nat  forwarde. . .  I  have  set  hym  backwarde  this 
inornynge  more  than  he  shall  come  forwarde  these  seven 
yeres].  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  in.  118  Thou  hndst  more  need 
to  set  me  ba«,ke  with  force  of  arms.  1647  MAY  /fist,  Pnrlt, 
i.  ii.  20  The  endammaging  and  setting  backe  of  that  newly 
established  Kingdome.  a  1677  HARROW  Scrm.  Wks.  1716 
I.  62  JJy  so  eagerly  persumg  he  effectually  setteth  back  Ins 
designs,  a  1700  EVKLYN  Diary  1 1  Aug.  1693,  This  succeeded 
much  wet,  and  set  harvest  extremely  back.  1748  RICHARD- 
SON Clarissa  VI.  56  This  had  like  to  have  set  all  back  again. 

b.  To  put  (a  clock,  its  hands)  to  an  earlier  time. 
1635  QUAKLKS  Ktnl'L  v.  vii.  2  Or  has  some  frolick  heart  set 

back  the  hand  Of  Fates  perpetual!  Clock?  1892  Illttstr. 
Loud.  Neius  9  Jan.  45/1  They  reconcile  people  to  monarchy 
and  set  back  the  clock  of  progress. 

C.   intr.  To  flow  in  the  reverse  diiection. 
1803  SVD.  SMITH  U'As,  (1859)  I.  24/1  Is  not  the  tide  of 
opinions,  .setting  back  with  a  strength  equal  to  its  flow? 

142.  Set  by.    f  a.  To  put  on  one  side,  lay  aside 
(/;'/.  andyfc.)'   Obs. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  295  He  play  this  bout  first,  set  by 
a-while.  1636  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  in.  ii.  (1005)  66  To 
be  separated  and  set  by  For  Vshers,  to  old  Countesses. 
0:1642  SUCKLING  Goblins  i.  Wks.  1874  II.  16  Set  him  by, 
till  he's  sober.  1654  tr.  Scttdcry's  Curia  Pol.  12  You  have 
forced  him  not  onely  to  set  by  his  Mil[i]tia,  and  to  depose 
his  Crown. 

b.  To  lay  up  or  lay  by  for  future  use. 

1595  MAYNARDE  Drake" s  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  8  To  trimme 
hisshippes.  .set  by  some  new  pinnaces.  1726  LKONI  Albertt's 
Archit.  I.  100/2  The  Pantry  for  setting  by  what  is  left  after 
meals.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxvi,  Let  the  house  be  redd 
up,  the  broken  meat  set  by.  1850  Miss  WARNER  Wide 
Wide  World  xxxvu,  After  that  many  a  basket  of  apples., 
was  set  by  for  her. 

f  C.  To  reject,  dismiss ;  to  disregard,  scorn. 

1592  UNsw&StrangeNewcs  Wks.  1910 1. 294  No  more  set  by, 
but  set  by,  thrust  aside.  1636  H  KYWOOD  Challenge  Beautie  i. 
Wks.  1874  V.  9  Birth  wee  set  by.  1660  FULLER  Mixt  Contempt. 
u.  xlv.  23  Being  now  set  by,  layd  aside  as  uselesse,  and  not 
sett  by.  1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World\\.  i.  36  To  set  by  this  con- 
clusion for  a  while.  1758  S.  HAVWARD  Serin,  xvi.  481  'TU 
indisputable. . .  Devils  cannot  set  it  by,  and  the  judge  will  not. 
*f-(£)  Setting  by:  setting  aside,  not  counting. 

a  isgaGREKNE  Alphon$ii$\.  i,  Setting  by  Alphonsus'  power 
divine,  What  man  alive.. Could  countervail  his  courage? 
1657  HEYLIN  Undeceiv.  People  7  Setting  by  all  children 
which  live  under  their  parents  [etc.]  ..the  number  of  the 
residue  will  be  found  so  small. 

f  d.  To  give  up  (doing  something).  Obs. 

a  1674  CLARENDON  Snrv.  Leviath.  (1676)  282  To  set  by  dis- 
puling  with  him,  as  one  that  is  to  be  convinced  only  by  himself. 

143.  Set  down.     (Cf.  set  adown^  136.) 

a.  See  simple  trans,  senses  and  DOWN  adv. 
(a)  To  cause  to  sit  down.  rare, 
a  1470  GRKGORY  Chron.  in  Hist.  Coll.  Cit.  Lond.  (Camden) 
222  The  Erleof  Worseter  was  take  before  the  mayre  and  sette 
downe  in  the  myddys  of  the  hy  tabylle.  1525  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  II.  ccxxvii,  295  b,  The  duke  of  Orlyaunce  set  euery 
man  downe.  1835  WILLIS  Pencil  lings  III.  135  We  were  set 
down,  .at  nine,  to  cold  grouse,  salmon  [etc.].  1861  S.  BROOKS 
Silver  Cord  v.  (1865)  27  The  little  girl  having,  .been,  .set 
down,  in  a  half-darkened  apartment,  to  amuse  herself  with 
the  pictures  in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 

t  (b}  To  encamp  (an  army  or  host).  Obs. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor,  v.  iii.  2  We  will  before  the  walls  of  Rome 

to  morrow  Set  downe  our  Hoast.     1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Dia- 

tribx^  Because  he  did  not.  .spend so  many  bpokes.  .as  Anti- 

machusdid,  before  he  sate  downe  the  seuen  Princes  at  Thebes. 

U}  To  place,  situate,  locate. 
1827    Edin.    Weekly   Jrnl,    28   Feb.,   in    Scott    Chron. 


Canongate  Tntrod.  App.,  Wherever  the  belligerent  powers 
might  be  pleased  to  set  down  this  new  theatre.  1882  \V. 
MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  II,  67  Lewes  is  set  down 
better  than  any  town  I  have  seen  in  England,  a  1887 
JKFPBBIH  Field  fy  Hedgerow  (1889)  316  He  was  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  London  Jew  dealer,  set  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  country. 

(d}  falconry.  (See  quots.) 

1614  LATHAM  I'~alconry  i.  xi.  40  You  doe  at  her  first  setting 
downe,  giue  her  as  much  as  she  list  to  take  into  her  gorge. 
1891  HARTING  Bibl,  Accipitr.  229  Set  doi.v)t  to  moult,  put 
into  the  mew. 

b.  *|"  (a)  To  bring  low,  debase ;  to  depose  from 
office  ;  to  put  down,  quell.  Obs. 

(1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  635  That  is  broght  up 
she  set  al  doun.  1387  TREVISA  Higden^  (Rolls)  VII.  261  In 
J>at  counsaille  were-y-sett  doun  meny  bisshops  and  abbotes. 
Ibid.  VIII.  179  He  was  i-seite  doun  of  the  fourbe  pope  Inno- 
centius.  a  1578  LINUKSAY  (PUscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.) 
II.  141  Quhat  was  best  to  be  done  aganis..thair  new  relie- 
gieoun  and  to  sie  quhat  way  thay  might  sett  done  the  samin. 
(£)  To  lower  (a  person's  pride,  etc.) ;  to  take 
down,  snub. 

1753  RICHARDSON  Grandhon  (1754)  III,  xviii.  251  Sir  Harry 
own'd  himself  to  blame  :  and  thus  the  Lady's  pride  was  set 
down  softly.  1846  D.  JERROLU  l\[rs.  Caudle  xxxi,  Like  her 
impudence  ! — I  set  her  down  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
1889  MKS.  COMYNS  CAKR  Margaret  Maliphant  I.  i.  xi,  I 
\,  as  such  a  headstrong  girl  that  it  took  a  deal  to  set  me  down. 
C.  t  (<*)  To  slacken  (the  strings  or  pegs  of  a 
musical  instrument).  Obs. 

1565  COOI-ER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Chelys,  Intendere  thelyn,  to 

\vieste  vp  the  stringes  of  the  lute.    Laxare  chelyn,  to  setie 

downe.     1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  u.  i.  202  Oh  you  are  well  tun'd 

now  :  But  He  set  downe  the  peggs  that  make  this  Musicke. 

(b}  To  beat  down  to  a  shape. 

1703  T.  N.  City  $  C.  Purchaser  193  So  much  of  the  Sheet 
as  lies  over  the  Cavity  is  set  down  into  it  with  the  Seaming, 
mallet.  1843  HOLTZAPFI-EL  Turning  \.  213  When  the  iron 
is  to  be  set  down,  .it  is  first  nicked  with  a  round  fuller. 

d.  To  place  so  as  to  rest  upon  a  surface ;  to  put 
down,  as  upon  the  ground.  Also  absoL 


hir 

Bo&etl  Bk.  67  I  n  some  pla 
set  down, . .  and  in  some  place  he  beareth  the  first  dish,  and . . 
settelh  it  downe  couered  before  the  degree  of  a  Knight.  1573 
G.  HARVEY  LelterM.  (Camden)  4  He  hath  set  down  his  staf. 
c  1600  SHAKS.  Softn.  cxliii,  As  a.  .huswife.  .Sets  downe  her 
babe.  1796  MKS.  M.  ROBINSON  Angelina  III.iSo  Sir  Ed  ward 
sat  down  the  candlestick.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed*,  The  body 
was  here  set  down  before  the  door  of  the  chapel.  1878  FK.  A. 
KKMHLE  Rec.  Girlhood  1 1.  i.  28  If  you  attempt  to  lift  or  carry 
me  down  the  stage,  I  will  kick  and  scream  till  you  set  me  down. 
(b)  To  cause  or  allow  to  alight  from  a  vehicle  ; 
to  '  drop  '  (a  person  at  a  place).  Also  a bsol. 

(Said  of  the  person  or  persons  in  charge  of  or  occupying 
the  vehicle,  or  of  the  vehicle  itself.) 

1668-9  Piipvs  Diary  18  Mar.,  My  wife  and  I  going  by 
coach,  she  went  with  us  to  Holborne,  where  we  set  her  down. 


vii.  vi,  I  knew  the  postilion  very  well.  ..And  then  he  told  me 
where  he  had  set  you  down.  1841  THACKEKAY  Gt.  Hoggarty 
Diamond  ii,  A  number  of  carriages  full  of  ladies  were 
drawing  up  and  setting  down.  1844  Act ^  KT  8  Viet.  c.  85  §6 


ige  is  to  come  back,  lor  us  alter  setting  yo 
down  at  the  theatre. 

e.  To  put  down  in  writing  or  in  print ;  to  put 
on  paper ;  to  enter  in  a  catalogue  or  account ;  to 
write  out,  compose  j  to  put  on  record  ;  to  record, 
relate,  give  an  account  of. 

1574  H.  BAKER  Well-spring  Sd.  (1617)  9,  I  set  downe  7 
vnder  the  line  against  the  place  of  penies.  157^6  GASCOIGNE 
Droommcof  Doomes  day  II.  E  viij,  [In  the  Scriptures]  there 
are  set  down  two..entyer  parts  of  rightuousnesse.  1579 
GOSSON  Sell.  Abuse  (Arb.)  16  The  harshest  penne  may  sette 
downe  somewhat  woorth  the  reading.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids. 
N.  l.  ii.  22  You  Nicke  Bottome  are  set  downe  for  Pyramus. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  vi.  §  6.  28  After  the  Creation 
was  finished,  it  is  sette  downe  vnto  vs  that  man  was  placed 
in  the  Garden  to  worke  therein.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's 
Brit.  I.  288  And  here  I  am  willing  to  set  down  their  names. 
1615  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  70, 1  forgot  to  set  downe 
how  1  receaved  a  letter  from  Martin  de  Guinia.  1663  S. 
PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgrim  xi.  (1687)  59  You  will  expect . .  that 
I  should  set  down  at  large  the  particulars  of  every  days 
conference.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trait,  n.  182 
A  great  many  good  Ports  that  are  not  set  down  in  the  Maps. 
1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  266  P2  Her  Women.. are  alpha- 
betically set  down  in  her  Book.  1779  J .  MOORE  View  Soc.  Fr. 
( 1 789)  I .  ix.  62, 1  set  down  the  whole  scene  as  soon  as  K —  left 
me.  1806  J.  BERESFORD  miseries  Hum.  Life  (ed.  3)  in.  v, 
My  youngest  boy.,  bethought  himself  of  setting  down  a  few 
'School-miseries'.  1863  COWUEN  CLAKKE  Shales.  Char. 
xvi.  393,  I  have  always  regretted  that  Hazlitt  set  down  that 
passage.  1886  BKSANT  Cliildr.  Gibcon  n.  v,  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  set  down  in  cold  blood  the  things  he  habitually 
said. 

t  (i5)  To  set  down  the  or  one  s  period:  to  come 
to  a  final  decision.  Obs. 

1590  GKEENE  Never  too  Late  Wks.  (Grosart)  VIII.  23 
They  set  downe  the  period  with  a  deepe  sigh.  1590  — 
Mourn.  Garni,  ibid.  IX.  150  At  last  she  set  downe  her 
period  on  the  face  of  Alexis,  thinking  he  was  the  fairest. 

f  (c)  To  fix  at  a  certain  amount.  Obs. 
CIS93  1  GREENE  George  a  Greene  (1599)  Gib,  George  a 
Greene,  set  downe  the  king  of  Scots  His  ransome.  1621 
R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  II.  141  It  being  the  price  sett 
downe.  1654  BKAMHALL  Just  I'ind.  iv.  (1661)85  Prescribed 
the  indowments  of  Vicars,  set  down  the  wages  of  Priests. 

(d)  To  put  down,  as  in  a  schedule  or  table,  to 


SET. 

be  performed  nt  a  certain  time;    +  to   appoint  a 
time  for  the  performance  of  (something). 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich,  If,  iv.  i.  319  On  Wednesday  next,  we 
solemnly  set  downe  Our  Coronation.  1594  —  Kick.  II  f, 
Ml.  iv.  44  We  haue  not  yet  set  downe  this  day  of  Triumph. 
'795  [C.  ABBOT]  Jurisdiction  Crt.  Gt.  Sessions  Watts  120 
The  plaintiff  must,  .set  down  his  cause  to  be  heard.  1819 
TAUNTON  Rep.  Cases  Cotnm.  Pleas  VII.  85  Cases  out  of 
Chancery. -cannot  be  set  down  nor  heard,  unless  they  are 
signed  by  a  Serjeant.  1889  ACWORTH  Railways  Eng.  203 
The  Great  Western  express,  .was  set  down  to  leave  Didcot 
..  3  minutes  earlier.  1893  Weekly  Notes  68/1  After  the  cause 
had  been  set  down  for  trial. 

ff.  To  lay  down  (a  principle),  prescribe  (a 
regulation,  mode  of  procedure).  Obs. 

1576  FLEMING  Panofl.  Efist.  257  Whiles  I  set  doune 
directions  and  precepts.  1579  LYLY  Eupkucs  (Arb,)  193 
She  endeauoreth  to  set  down  good  lawes.  1615  BACON  Ess., 
Simnl.  fr  Dissim.  (Arb.)  508  Therfore  set  it  downe  ;  That 
an  Habit  of  Secrecy,  is  both  Politick,  and  Morall.  1641 
MILTON  Re/orm.  it.  47  If.  .the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
be  already  set  down  by  divine  prescript.  1688  Lett.  cone. 
Pres.  St.  Italy  30  All  of  that  Cabale  had  set  down  this  for 
a  Rule. 

tg.  To  determine  or  resolve  upon.  Also  set 
down  one's  rest  (see  REST  si.3  8  b).  Obs. 

158*  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Discov.  E.  hut.  xxx. 

73  b,  Of  the  meeting  of  the  King,  .and  the  Captaine  general!, 

at  which  time  there  was  set  downe  a  Trade  and   Factorie. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymfi.  I.  iv.  178  Wee  will  haue  these  things  set 

downe  by  lawfull  Counsell.     1631  Br.   HALL  Hard  Texts, 

Luke  xiv.  29-31  ]He]  must. .set  it  downe  with  his  owne 

heart  to  nndergoe  resolutely  all  the  difficulties  that  [etc.J. 
(b)  pass,   and    intr.  To   be   resolved,   resolve. 

Obs.  exc.  north,  dial,  const,  inf. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  (Sommer)  20  One, that  to  praise 

well,  one  must  first  set  downe  with  himselfe,  what  it  is  to 

be  excellent.    1603  KNOLLES  Hilt.  Turks(i6^i,)  295  A  man  set 

downe  to  mischiefe.     1684  N.   LEE  Constantine  in.  ii.   36 

If  you  set  down  t'enjoy  me,  Sir. 

h.  (a)  To  estimate,  reckon  ;  f  m  early  use  with 

obj.  and  compl.,  or  with  clause ;  now  only,  to  re- 
gard (a  person)  as,  take  (him)  for,  consider  (him) 

to  lie  (so-and-so). 

1798  Geraldina  I.  183,  I  never  see  a  library  of  books  with 
highly  gilt  bindings,  but  I  set  down  that  the  owner  seldom 
opens  them.  1799  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Cant.  T.,  Frenchman's  T. 
(ed.  2)  I.  198  The  playful  unconscious  character  she  had 
first  been  set  down.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  xii.  (Ktldg) 
25  The  corregidor . .  set  me  down  for  the  culprit.  1815  Zelucd 
III.  9  He  sat  himself  down  as  invulnerable.  1828  SCOTT 
Aunt  Marg.  Mirror  u,  You  had  best  set  him  down  a  Jesuit. 
1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xlviii,  Those  who  cling  to  the 
truth  and  support  the  right  cause,  are  set  down  as  mad. 
1871  J.  HARTLEY  Yorksh.  Ditties  Ser.  u.  118  They  used  to 
be  sat  daan  to  be  young  ens  'at  hadn  t  le'nt  wit.  1889  F. 
BARRETT  Under  Sir.  Mask  I.  iv.  68  He  would  set  her 
down  at  once  for  an  impertinent,  .busy-body. 
(/')  To  attribute,  or  put  down  to. 

1822  LAMB  Elia  I.  Mod.  Gallantry,  He  could  not  set  it 

down  to  caprice.    1879  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  iv.  xii.  137 

This,  as  usual,  was  set  down  to  malice  prepense  on  his  side. 

i.  Now  dial,  (a)  re/I.  To  seat  oneself.     (Cf.  3.) 

t  Also,  to  go  down  on  one's  knees  :  cf.  sense  2. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14092  For  .wit  his  fete  SCO  sett  hir  dun. 
1470  85  MAI.ORV  Arthur  i.  xix.  65  He  sette  hym  doune  by  a 
fontayne.  1548  UDAI.L  Krasm.  Par.  John  vi.  1-4  lesus,  beyng 
sumwhat  separate  from  the  people,  setteth  hym  down  on  the 
hyll.  1694  Ace.  Sep.  Late  Voy.  (1711)  i.  64  They  set  themselves 
down  on  the  Grass.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  1.  (Globe)  15  We. . 
set  us  down  to  fish. 

(b)  pass.  To  be  seated.     (Cf.  4.)     Also  transf. 
to  be  settled  in  a  place. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13495  All  right  bar  war  fcai  sett  dun.    i 
«575  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  11.  iv.  (1890)  II.  r78  The  king  and 
Ariobarzanes  being  sette  downe  at  a  table.    i6ai  MABHE    | 
tr.  Alentan's  Guzman  d'Alf.  n.  229  When  I  was  set  downe    ' 
to  my  meat.     1741  C'TESS  HARTFORD  Corr.  (1805)  III.  189 
When  I  am  set  peacefully  down  at  my  farm,  I  shall  often 
read  over  your  letters.     1776  S.  J.  PKATT  Pupil  of  Pleas 
11.74,  I  was  just  set  down  to  the  card-table  at  the  Delmores. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xvi,  When  all  should  be  gone  to  bed, 
or  set  down  to  catds,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

r  ll'itk  mixed  construction. 

1582  T.  WATSON  Centurie  of  Lave  (Arb.)  38  My  harte  is 
sett  him  downe  twixt  hope  and  feares  Vpon  the  stonie  banke 
of  high  desire.     1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  iii.  2  The  King 
by  this,  is  set  him  downe  to  sleepe 
(f)  intr.  To  sit  down.    (Cf.  5.) 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Verse)  1741  [>ai  sal  set  down  And 
mak  a  schorl  colaciown.  1442  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1844)  I. 
7  'lhnt..[hej  sal  cum. .and  set  downe  on  his  kneis.  1530 
PALSGR.  713/1,  I  set  downe,  I  rest  me  on  a  scale,  jt  massit. 
1635  HEVI.IN  Sattatk  (1636)  i.  124  That  we  should. .set 
down  with  modesty  ..to  heare  the  Law.  a  1700  Evn  vs 
Diary  17  Sept.  1685,  All  the  gentlemen  in  his  traine  setting 
down  at  table  with  him.  1720  Humourist  212  Till  he  set 
down  to  Dinner.  1794  MRS.  A.  M.  BFNNF.TT  Ellen  I.  28  He 
had  ju-t..set  down  to  his  coffee.  1809  SVD.  SMITH  Strut. 
I.  43  He  is  ever  ready.. to  say  a  grace  to  God,  before  he 
sets  down  to  feast  with  Mammon. 

f  (</)  To  set  down  by  =  to  put  up  with.  Cf.  SIT 
v.  ii  d  (a). 

c  1618  MORYSON  Itin.  IV.  (1903)  64  The  Venetians,  .having 
a  very  rich  Shipp  robbed  by  Turkish  Pyratts..werc  forced 
to  sett  down  by  the  losse. 
j.  reft.  To  begin  to  devote  oneself  to. 

1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Aj>ol.  243,  I  set  myself  down  to  my 
translation  of  St.  Athanasius.  1891  Blackiu.  Mag.  CL.  173/1 
In  his  green  old  age,  he  set  himself  down  to  wri'te  this  great 
dictionary. 

t  k.  inlr.  To  be   encamped  ;    to    '  sit   down  * 


before  (a  town)  to  besiege  it.   Obs.    Cf.  a  (i). 
1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  \.  i.  129  Man  setting  downe 


before 


543 

you,  will  vndermine  you,  and  blow  you  vp.  1606  —  Ant.  .5- 
Cl.  in.  xiii.  168  Csesar  sets  downe  in  Alexandria.  1621  LADV 
M.  WROTH  Urania  130  Then  did  the  braue  Generall  set 
down  before  Thessalonica.  1631  HEVLIN  St.  George  248 
Nothing  to  stop  our  march,  till  we  set  downe  With  all  our 
troopes,  before  the  Holy  Towne. 

1.  intr.  To  have  a  direction  downwards. 
1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  S2b,  If  a  fair  leading  sets 
down  under  the  second  Sell,  it  may  in  all  probability  lead 
down  to  a  third,  and  so  on. 

144.  Set  forth.  See  simple  senses  and  FORTH 
adv.  fa.  To  thrust  forth.  Obs. 

11 1225  Leg.   Kath.  827  Ah  nu  we  beo5  of  se  feor  for  he 
iflut  hidcre,  bu  schalt  sctlcn  sikel  for<5.     1553  T.  WILSON 
Rhet.  nS  Some  settcs  forth  their  lippcs  two  ynches  good 
j    beyonde  their  teeth. 

t  (b)  To  direct  or  send  forward,  set  on  the  way. 

15*5  LEE  in  Ellis  prig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  II.  75  To  sett  forlhe 

j    the    standard    against    thies    Philistees.      1549     LATIMER 

,    Ploughsn  (Arb.)  17,  I  have  assaied  to  sette  furth  my  plough 

to  ptoue  what  I  coulde  do.     1590  KAHWICK  Disc.  Weapons 

7  My  commaunder  commaunds  me  to  set  foorth  of  my  band 

of  200.  one  hundred,  to  keepe  a  straight  or  passage. 

t  (c)  To  arrange  or  dispose  in  a  certain  manner; 
to  lay  out.  Obs. 

CI4SO  in  Anngier  Syon  (1840)  373  The  butler  schal  sett 
forthe  the  pottys..up  on  tche  table.  1595  SHAKS.  John  n. 
i.  295  W  el  set  forth  In  best  appointment  all  our  Regiments. 
*6S«T.  BARKER  Art  of  'Angling  (1655)  i  A  man  that  goeth 
to  the  River. .must  understand.. to  set  forth  his  Tackles. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  VII.  429  There  the  Eagle  and  the  Stork 
..set  forth  Thir  Aierie  Caravan  high  over  Sea's  Flying. 

t  b.  To  send  out  (soldiers,  etc.)  for  sen-ice ;  hence, 
to  equip,  fit  out  (men,  a  fleet,  a  voyage).  Obs. 

1451  [implied  in  SETTFR-FOHTH]  a  1533  LD.  RERNERS 
lluon  Ixi.  213  They  sette  forth  a  galay  &  .xxx.  paynyms 
therm.  I584[sec  A  i).  1603  OWEN  Ptntbr.  (1891)  41  They  are 
forced  to  sett  furthc  manyc  to  theire  owne  dislike,  althoughe 
the  best  that  cold  be  founde.  1626  II.  Joxsos  St.iftc  *>f  X. 
II.  v,  Selling  forth  some  Lady,  Will  cost  as  much  as  furnish- 
ing a  Fleete.  1635  R.  N.  tr  Cainden'i  Hist.  Eliz.  i.  54  He 
intended  to  set  forth  a  voyage  into  West  India,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  29  July  1667,  The  charge  of  setting  forth  a 
fleele.  1701  —  Diary  3  May,  Every  Missioner,  besides  the 
20  /.  to  set  him  forth,  should  have  50!.  per.  ami.  1803  Act 
45  Ceo.  Ill,  c.  72  §  7  If  such  Ship  or  Vessel  so  retaken  shall 
appear  to  have  been,  after  the  taking  by  His  Majesty's 
Enemies,  by  them  set  forth  as  a  Ship  or  Vessel  of  W.ir. 

t  (/')  To  furnish  with  what  is  necessary.    Obs. 
c  1610  Women  Saints?®]  Haue  you  nothing.,  lying  in  store, 
wherewith  her  exequies  may  be  sett  forth? 

t  (c)  To  furnish,  provide  (entertainment).   Otis. 


SET. 

41  I  hey  set  forth  the  doleful!  falles  of  infortunate  and 
afflicted  Princes,  a  1660  N.  ROGERS  (title)  The  Rich 
tool,  set  forth  in  an  exposition  on  that  parable  Luke 
12,  16-22.  1688  Lett.  cone.  Pres.  St.  Italy  31  A  Sect  of 
men  that  were  set  forth  as  Monsters.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
J-aMes  Ixxx.  78  In  These  Three  Fables,  is  set  forth  the 
Vanity  of  Unnatural  Wishes,  and  Foolish  Prayers  i7Ii 
STEELE  Sfect.  No.  S4_p  3  A  Treatise,  wherein  I  shall  set 


playes  and  games  in  honor  of  their  Gods.  1693  CONGRFVK 
Dryden's  Juvenal  xt.  6  When  Poor  Rutilus  spends  all  his 
Worth,  Jn  hopes  of  setting  one  good  Dinner  forth. 

t  c.  To  provide,  allot,  or  set  apart  for  a  purpose. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  358  Jn  this 
ordour.  .ar  mony  sett  furth  to  hald  sitizenis  in  peice  and  in 
thair  office.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts  Matt.  xxiv.  29 
When  as  my  Church  shall  have  endured  that  full  proportion 
of  affliction,  which  I  have  set  forth  for  it.  1684  in  Picton 
I.'faol  Mnnic.  Rec.  (1883)  1.318  The  wast  ground.,  formerly 
set  forth  for  that  purpose. 

t  (*)  To  put  aside  as  tithe ;  =  set  out,  1 49  q  (/>). 
1548  Act  2  ,$•  3  Ediv.  VI,  c.  13  §  2  Yf  any  person  carrye 
awaye  his  corne  or  haye  or  his  other  prediall  tythes  before 
the  tythe  thereof  be  sett  forthe.  1670  \V-  SHEPPARD  Parson's 
Guide  9  The  Parson  or  Vicar  is  to  take  away  his  Tythes  in 
a  convenient  time  after  they  are  set  forth. 

(c)  To  lay  out  (money) ;   =  lay  forth,  LAY  52  c ; 
=piit  forth,  PUT  42  j. 

1622  BACON  Hen.  VII,  208  This  [sum  of  money]  to  bee  set 
forth  in  Lands,  of  the  best  and  most  certaine  Reuenue. 

d.  To  promulgate,  publish,  issue  (a  regulation, 
proclamation,  etc.). 

1367  HARMAN  Caveat  Epist.  (1869)  19  Many  good,  .lawes 
andactes  made  and  setforthc  in  this,  .realme.  i583STL'BHES 
Altai.  Aoiis.  II.  17  If  the  prince  than  doe  set  foorth  a  lawe 
contrarie  to  the  lawe  of  God.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  i  Oct. 
1651,  Our  religion,  that  had  neither  appointed  nor  set  forth 
any  houres  of  prayer  or  breviaries.  1711  STEELK Sfect.  No. 
17  P  2  The  Rules  of  the  Club,  as  set  forth,  in  a  Table, 
intituled,  The  Act  of  Deformity.  1837  CARLYLE  J-'r.  Rev. 
I.  in.  iii,  Lafayette.  .took  upon  him  to  set  forth  more  than 
one  deprecatory  oration,  1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  in. 
vii.  64  A  proclamation  was  set  forth  placing  a  price,  .on  his 
head. 

e.  To  publish  (a  literary  work). 

1535  COVERDALE  Prol.  to  Rdr.,  I  toke  the  more  upon  me 
to  set  forth  this  special!  translacyon.  1590  GREENE  Meurn. 
Garment  Concl..  Wks.  (Gtosart)  IX.  221,  I  haue.  .set  forth 
many  Pamphlets,  full  of  much  loue  and  little  Scholarismc. 
i6»8  S.  WARD  in  Usslier's  Lett.  394  Dr.  Jackson  hath  lately 
set  forth  a  Book  of  the  Attributes  of  God.  a  1700  EVELYN 
Uiary  July  1645,  Father  Kirchner,  who  was  then  selling 
forth  his  greate  work  Obeliscm  Pamfhilins.  1779  Mirror 
No.  21  (1787)  I.  154  The  latter  has  set  forth  his  in  print. 

f.  To  express   in  words,   give   an   account  of, 
present  a  statement  of,  esp.  in  order,  distinctly,  or  in 
detail ;  to  declare,  expound,  relate,  narrate,  state, 
describe  ;  fto  describe  the  features  or  characters  of. 

1530  PALSGR.  713/1  Now  have  I  shewed  you  in  ageneraltie 
the  contentes  of  the  chapiter,  but  to  set  forthe  the  partyculers 
requyreth  a  further  layser.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bit.  Com.  Prayer, 
Commun.,  Pr.  Whole  St.  Ck.,  That  thei  maie..set  furthe 
thy  true  and  liuely  worde.  1549  LATIMER  Plotighers  (Arb.) 
38  One  that  wyl  set  furth  papistrie  aswcl  as  him  selfe  wyll 
do.  _  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1595)  100  As  if  in 
setting  foorth  our  most  gracious  Soueraigne,  wee  should 
say  :  That  Goddesse  like  adorned  with  high  aspectes, . . 
she  issued  fooith.  1589  PUITENHAM  Eng.  Potsie  (Arb.) 


Captain  set  forth  that  a  private  ship  had  in  1762  found  there 
a  commodious  haven.  1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Jan.  So  An 
advertisement,  .inserted  in  some  of  the  public  papers,  seuin^ 
forth  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  1863  KINGSI.EY  Herew.  i, 
Hereward,  whose  history  this  tale  sets  forth.  1872  C.  E.' 
MAURICE  Stephen  Langton  i.  21  One  after  another  he  set 
forth  the  hideous  corruptions  which  were  growing  up.  1893 
National  Otseryer  14  Jan.  201/1  He  invites  the  fault-finders 
to  set  forth  their  grievances. 

(i)  To  represent  in  art.   ?  Ol>s. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Xickolay's  Voy.  i.  viii.  S  b,  I  h.iue 
thought  good,  .too  sette  foorth  vnto  you,  a  woman  as  shee 
goeth  in  thestreete.  1662  EVKI.VN  Siulptura  38  Hut  to  pro- 
ceed, Albert  [Durer]  being  very  young  set  fuiih  our  Lady, 
some  designes  of  Horses  after  the  life,  [etc.]. 
g.  To  adorn,  decorate.  Now  rare. 
1530  PAI.SCR.  713/1  This  Uatke  velvet  gowne  setteth  foit 
this  lady  vcrye  well.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  Ir.  t\icholay\ 
I'oy.  n.  xviii.  51  b,  [The  gale]  is.,  well  set  f,.rth,  with  letters 
of  gold,  and  leaues  of  diuers  colours.  1633  Hi-.  HALL  Har.l 
Texts  Ezek.  xxiii.  6  'I  he  Assyrians,  .which  were  rich  and 
proudly  set  forth.  1889  HFRRING  .S:  Ross  Irish  Cousin  I. 
I.  v.  62  Heavy  mahogany  tables,  t;u:h  duly  set  foith  with 
books  ami  daguerrotyiit:^. 

th.  To  further  the  progress  or  advancement  of; 
to  promote,  advance.    (>l>s. 

1528  Mo»E  Dyalosf  iv.  Wks.  262/2  To  confesse . .  what  he 
had  done  for  the  settinge  forth  of  that  secle.  1542  [implied 
in  SETTER-FORTH].  1551  T.  WILSON  Logic  Lj,  The  very 
cause  of  thynges,  is  such  a  one  lhat  if  it  be  i/rarii.scd  in 
very  diede,and  set  forth  with  other  natural!  causes,  the  effect 
must  nedes  folowe. 

t  i.  To  praise,  commend.   Ol>s. 

1563  COOPER  Thesaurus,  ( 'ommcntiar,-,  to  prayse  :  to  sette 
forlh.  1596  SHAKS.  Mcrch.  V.  in.  v.  95  Its.  Nay,  let  me 
praise  you  uhile  I  haue  a  stomacke?  L^r.  No  pray  tliee, 
let  it  serue  for  table  talke.  ..lessi.  Well,  He  set  you  forth. 
l6«a  Si  II.I.INGFL.  Orig .  Sacr.-e  n.  ii.  §  2  To  set  forth  a  person 
by  that  which  in  its  self  is  no  matter  of  commendation. 

t  j.  To  exhibit,  display,  show  forth.  Obs. 
1351  ROHINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utofia\.  lijli,  Onlcs  I  wi/de 
.  .set  furth  the  brightnes  of  the  sonnc  wythacandell.  ll'id. 
u.  S  ij  b,  Wretches,  .whose  pouerty  she  [Pride]  might., 
encrease  by  gorgiously  setting  furthe  her  riches.  1593 
NASHE  Christ's  T.  69  b,  Thys  woman  disdaines. -that  any 
should  sette  forth  the  porte  and  maicslie,  in  gate  and  be- 
hauiour  like  vnto  her.  1611  .S,\on<t  Maiden's  Trag.  190 
Fortunes  are  but  the  outrides  of  tun:  woi  th,  it  is  the  mynde 
that  sets  his  master  forth.  1667  MILTON  /',/,.  vi.  310  To 
set  forth  Great  things  by  small. 

k.  intr.  To  set  out  on  a  journey,  against  an 
enemy,  in  pursuit,  etc. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4604  Hast  you  to  sailc  ;  Sette  furthe 
to  be  se.  1530  PALSGR.  713/1  Whan  sette  you  forlhe  un  your 
jonrnay,and  God  wyll.  1368  GRAI-TON  C/tron.  11.294  They 
set  forth  that  were  appoynted  to  breake  the  array  of  the 
Archers.  1592  Kvn  .S/.  Trag.  i.  iv.  28,  I  with  my  hand  set 
foorth  against  the  Prince.  1601  SHAKS.  T-vel.  -V.  in.  iii.  13 
My  willing  loue,  The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fcare  Set 
forth  in  your  pnrsuite.  1675-6  City  Mercury  10-17  Feb.  2/1 
Exeter  Coach. . .  Sets  forth  every  Monday  morning  from  the 
Sarazens  head  Inn.  1718  ATTKRHL'RY  -SVrw.  (Acts  xxvi.  26) 
(1734)  I.  4  Just  as  if  it  [Christianity]  were  now  in  its  Infant 
State,  and  newly  setting  forlh  in  the  World.  1798  CHARLOTTE 
SMITH  }'ng.  1'hilos.  IV.  76  Your  fair  Columbian, ..the  moon 
being  at  full .  .sat  forth  alone.  1845  FORD  llaiuibk.  Spain  i. 
55  Hefore  they  set  forth  on  their  day's  journey.  1890  W. 
E.  NORRIS  Misadventure  \.  vi.  88  The  two  young  people 
set  forth  for  the  village.  1894  F..  SCOTT  Dancing  no  If  the 
partners  join  right  and  left  hands  in  setting  forth. 
145.  Set  forward  (f  forwards). 

a.  To  carry,  send,  or  thrust  forward.  To  set 
one's  (test)  foot  forward:  see  FOOT  sl>.  29,  29  b. 

c  1430  Art  <T/"-\>w^rj"/£-(E.E.T.S.)  10  Sette  forwardethe 
fii;uresof  thenombre  multiplying  by  oodifference.  a  1547  in 
Fosbrooke  Econ.  Mon.  Life(il$f>)  83  When  hir  hors  letyr  was 
app[ar]eled . .  she  was  set  forwards  aft[er]  this  manner.  1535 
LDENZVcrtirVitArb.)  70  Settinge  forewardewilh  their  ores  the 
brigantine.  a  1617  KAYNE^^C/.  (1634)202  That  man  neueryet 
set  right  foote  forward  in  the  way  to  the  Kingdome  of  God. 
(6)  To  put  (a  clock)  on. 

16. .  MIDDI.ETON,  etc.  Old  Law\l\.  \,  I  would  have  you  set 
forward  the  Clock.     1848  H.  MILLER  I-'irst  Impr.  Kng.  vii. 
(1857)  1 15  One  of  his  companions.,  set  forward  the  house-clock, 
t  (f)  To  increase,  aggravate.   Oks. 
1611  I'IBLE  Job  xxx.  13  They  set  forward  my  calamitie. 
1684  BURNBT  tr.  More's  Utopia  24  Luxury  likewise  break* 
in  apace  upon  you,  to  set  forward  your  Poverty  and  Misery. 
b.  To  assist  (a  person)  in  the  way  of  progress  ; 
to  help  on  (a  matter,  plan,  etc.) ;  to  advance,  pro- 
mote. 

1530  PALSGR.  713/2,  I  set  forwarde  a  person,  or  avaunce 
him  to  promocyon.  Jaduance.  i54oCRANMFR  Let.  in  Mist. 
Writ.  ( Parker  Soc.)  401  To  set  forwards  whatsoever  was  your 
M.ijcvty's  will.  1561  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  193  For., 
setting  fordwart  of  the  commone  ciTaris  of  the  cuntre.  a  1617 
KAYNE /.<•<:/.  (1634)204  Walking  after  a  potion  taken,  .setteth 
forward  the  working  of  physicke  taken.  1662  flk.Com.  Prayer, 
Pr.  Ember  Weeks,  That,  .they  may... set  forward  the  salva- 
tion of  all  men.  1793  SMFATON  Kilystone  L.  §  7  note.  To 
set  the  workmen  forward..!  have  been  obliged  to  continue 
on  board  our  store  vessel.. frequently  a  week.  1811  SIMEON 
Let.  in  Carus  Life  (1847)  308  Some  of  the  young  men.  .were 
endeavouring  to  set  forward  a  Bible  Society. 
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o.  To  put  forward,   promulgate  ;    to  advance 
(an  opinion). 
i&oistBk.  Discipl.  CA.&:0/.(i62i)47Weleaveit..tobe 

weighed  by  your  honours  wisdome,  and  set  forwards  by  your 
authority.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  in.  xl.  252  To  set  forward 
..such  doctrine  as  was  agreeable  to  Moses  his  doctrine. 
1890  Universal  Rev.  Sept.  64  The  theory  now  set  forward. 
d.  intr.  To  go  forward,  set  out,  start. 
1530  PALSGR.  713/2,  I  set  forward,  as  an  armye..dothe.  Je 
me  aua'tce,  a  1548  HALT.  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill)  12  The  erle. . 
aventured  . .  to  set  for  ward  e  hym  selfe  by  lande.  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  670  With  which  fleet,  .[he]  set 
forward  against  the  Portingals.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  ix. 
411, 1  set  forward  through  thevaile  of  Ombria.  1749  FIELD. 
ING  Tom  Jones  xvn.  v.  (1840)  248  Mrs.  Miller  set  forwards 
to  her  son-in-law's  lodgings.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma 
xiii,  He.. set  forward  at  last  in  his  own  carriage.  1889 
'M.  GRAY'  Repr.  Annesley  III.  vi.  i.  129  He. .set  forward 
again  after  supper. 

146.  Set  in.  a.  See  simple  trans,  senses  and  IN 
adv.;  to  enter  (a  name);  to  insert,  put  in;  to 
engraft,  implant ;  f  to  put  in  office  or  power,  etc. 

1388  WVCLIF  Rom.  xi.  23  >he,  and  thei  schulen  be  set  yn 
(Vulg.  inscrentur],  if  thei  dwellen  not  in  vnbileue.  4:1450 
in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  361  To  sette  in  the  names  of  sustres 
and  brethren  professed  in  the  register  of  the  chapter.  1487 
Cely  Papers  (Camden)  169  They  hawe  dischargyd  all  the 
iild  uytt  [  —  magistrates]  of  Bruges  the  whych  was  sett  yn 
be  the  Kyng.  1562  Child-Marriages  13  The  said  James 
Smith  toke  a  Lease  of  his  part  of  the  Tenement,  and  set-in 
the  said  Ellin  to  have  hit  after  his  decesse.  1563-4  in 
Swayne  Chnrchw,  Ace.  Sarnm  (1896)  109  John  Atkyns 
to  bio  y°  organs  when  he  set  in  ye  pypes  vj  d.  1587 
GOLDING  De  Mcrnay  i.  (1592)  6  When  a  member  that  was 
out  of  ioynt  is  set  in  again.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus^ 
Ann.  xii.  xi.  (1622)  172  [They]  set  in  Companies  to  robbe 
and  spoile  [iwmittere  latronnm  glo&os].  1662  PEI-VS 
Diary  5  Aug.,  At  Greenwich  set  in  Captain  Cocke.  1669 
STURMV  Mariner's  Mag.  \.  ii.  17  Set  in  your  Lee-braces. 
1709  Tatler  No.  37  f  2  Beau  Slimber  a  Londoner,  under- 
took to  keep  up  with  Trips,  a  whelp  just  set  in.  1808  Lady's 
EC  on.  Assist,  i  The  worked  part  of  the  frock  body  must  be 
set  in  quite  plain.  1859  JrnL  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XX.  n.  364 
To  prevent  any  escape  of  the  manure  while  turning  [the 
plough]  and  setting  in  again.  1888  Co-op.  News  16  June  619 
If  the  clothes  are  placed  in  cold  water  out  of  the  boil  the 
fabric  will  contract,  and  so  set  in  the  dirt.  1888  'J.  S. 
WINTER'  Booth's  Childr.  xii,  I  want  the  ring  to  be  quite 
plain  and  heavy,  with  three  stones  set  in  level  with  the  gold. 
1889  '  M.  GRAY'  Repr.  Annesley  I.  u.  ii.  158  Having  now 
finished  setting  in  a  row  of  young  plants. 
(b}  absol.  (See  quot.) 

1530  PALSGR.  714/1,  I  set  in  to  the  oven,  as  bakers  do  their 
breed..  .We  shal  nat  set  in  tyll  to  morowethre  of  the  clocke 
(c}  To  put  (a  vessel)  in  towards  the  shore.  Also 
absol. 

1887  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  22  Feb.  10/2  The  ship  was  set  in  to- 
wards the  land  by  a  current.  1891  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Her 
I. one  <$•  //is  Life  III.  vn.  i.  236  'Set  in  to  shore,'  cried 
Kerts,  roughly. 

(rf)  To  draw  or  gather  in. 

1858  Ladies'  Cabinet  Jan.  54/1  The  skirt.. is  set  in  at  the 
waist,  in  large  fluted  or  hollow  plaits. 

b.  f  (#)  To  direct  into  the  fight.   Obs. 
1375  IJAHBOUR  Bruce  ix.  610  Schir  Eduardis  cumpany, 
Quhen  thai  had  thrillit  thame  hastely,  Set  stoutly  in  the 
hedis  agane. 

t  (b}  To  set  in  foot',  to  enter  upon  an  undertaking. 
1542  UDALL  Erastn.  Apoph.  78  b,  Whoso  hath  ones  stepped 
foorth,  and  sette  in  foote  to  take  charge  of  acommen  weale. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  i22b,  It  belongeth.  .to  the 
Emperour..to  set  in  foote  in  counselles.  1562  HEY  WOOD 
Prov.  $  Epigr.  (1867)  169  He  hath  set  in  foote,  thyngs  by 
wyt  to  be  sped. 

t  (c]  '  To  put  in  a  way  to  begin '  (J.).  Obs. 
1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Subj\  n.  48,  I  think  I  had  better 
decline  the  Task,  than  injure  the  Argument.     However,  if 
you  please  to  assist,  and  set  me  In,  I  will  endeavour  to  re- 
collect my  self  for  a  short  Conference. 

f  c.  intr.  To  make  one's  way  into  the  fight, 
among  the  enemy ;  hence,  to  offer  fight,  to  inter- 
vene in  behalf  of  a  person  or  in  support  of  a  cause. 
1450  Merlin  xxix.  588  Whan  thei  saugh  the  hoste  comynge 
thei  mer  veiled  fro  whens  so  moche  peple  myght  come. 
Neuertheles  thei  sette  in  a-monge  hem.  1630  SANDER- 
SON Serm.  ad  Magistr.  L  (1674)  II.  258  A  rich  opportunity 
..to  set  in  for  Gods  cause.  1656  BAXTER  Reformed  Pastor 
73  It  is  our  duty  to  set  in  for  the  assistance  of  these,  ..to  help 
them  to  a  conquest  of  their  corruptions.  1665  SANDERSON 
Eight  Cases  Consc.  (1674)  85  Princes  may  see  cause  to  set  in 
for  their  own  safety  and  interest.  1692  RAY  Disc.  n.  iv. 
(1693!  145  May  not  the  Stoicks  here  set  in  and  help  us  out 
at  a  dead  lift? 

d.  To  set  to  work,  begin   (upon  something) ; 
esp.  followed  by  to,  for.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  495  Where  the  fire  setteth  in, 
the  whole  is  spoiled.  1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Lri>.  xiii.  6  God  also 
will  set  in  and  wash  such  with  the  blood  of  his  son.  1693  TATE 
Drydeifs  Juvenal  \\.  (1697)  30  To  behold  your  unnerv'd  Sex 
set  in  To  Needle-Work.  naoComnvt  //  ay  of  World  \\\  i, 
Sir  Wilfull  is  set  in  to  drinking,  madam,  in  the  parlour.  1711 
STEELE  Spect.  No.  24  F  i  A  worthy  old  Batchelor,  who 
sets  in  for  his  Dose  of  Claret  every  Night.  1764^  Museum 
Rusticnm  II.  xxix.  93  To  let  the  first  mower  and  his  attend- 
ants set-in  well  before  the  second  follow.  1794  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xxv,  They  are  all  set  in  to  feasting 
yet  1835  MOORE  Mem.  (1856)  VII.  82,  [I]  set  in  hard  at 
work  at  the  remainder  of  my  volume.  1842  DICKENS  Amer. 
Notes  ix,  I  go  upon  the  hurricane-deck,  and  set  in  for  two 
hours  of  hard  walking  up  and  down.  1893  FieM  it  Feb. 
191/2  It  set  in  to  freeze. 

e.  To  begin,  become  prevalent :  chiefly  of  the 
weather  entering  upon  a  particular  state. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  8  Feb.  1684,  The  weather  was  set  in 
to  an  absolute  thaw  and  raine.  1765  FOOTE  Commissary 


Hi.  (1782)  61  The  latter  end  of  the  year,  when  the  winter 
sets  in.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  N  2  b.  When 
the  western  monsoons  set  in.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
Ix,  Politics  set  in  a  short  time  after  dessert.  1856  HAW- 
THORNS Engl.  Note-bks.  (1870)  II.  167  The  evening  set  in 
misty  and  obscure.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Ckem.,  Org.  (1862) 
137  Though  no  fermentation  had  set  in.  1890  Black™.  Mag. 
CXLV1II.  32/1  Sooner  or  later  a  reaction  must  set  in. 

f.  Of  a  current  or  wind  :  To  flow  or  blow  to- 
wards the  shore. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  193  The  Current  of  the 
Flood  set  in  close  by  the  Shore.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Set.  <$•  Art  II.  46  The  westerly  winds  setting  in  on  this 
coast.  1821  SCOTT  Pirate  i,  The  current  of  a  strong  and 
furious  tide,  ..setting  in  betwixt  the  Orkney  and  Zetland 
Islands.  1831  Mirror  XVII.  102/1  The  tide  sets  in  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  with  extraordinary  velocity. 

147.  Set  off.  a.  See  simple  trans,  senses  and 
OFF  adv.  :  f  (a)  To  take  away,  remove.  Obs. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  lVt  iv.  i.  145  Euery  thing  set  off,  That 
might  so  much  as  thinke  you  Enemies. 
f  (b}  To  alienate.  Obs. 

1632  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  i  John  iii.  15  If  any  mans 
heart  bee  set  upon  the  world,  it  is  set  off  from  God.  1651 
—  Soliloquies  vi,  Do  Thou  set  off  my  heart  from  all  these 
earthly  vanities. 

f  (c]  ?  To  discharge,  cancel.  Obs. 

1642  C.  VERNON  Consid.  Exch.  27  Such  [sums]  as  shall 
appeare  to  be  discharged  or  set  off  by  such  matter  of  Record. 
Hid.  30  The  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  is  not  to  discharge  or  set  off 
any  part  of  the  SheritVes  charge,  but  by  Tallies  to  be  leavied 
in  his  Majesties  Receipt  of  Exchequer. 
(</)  To  put  (a  person)  off.  St. 

1768  Ross  Heleuore  75  But  think  na,  man,  that  I'll  be  set 
off  sae,  For  I'll  hae  satisfaction  ere  I  gae. 
(e}  To  stop  the  working  of.  Sc. 

1728  RAMSAY  Monk  fy  Miller's  Wife  51  Gae  warm  ye,  and 
crack  with  our  dame,  Till  I  set  aff  the  mill.  1823  SCOTT 
F'et'eril  x\i,  The  goodman  has  set  off  the  mill,  to  come  to 
wait  on  you  himself. 

(f)  To  set  up  in  type  separately.     1  nonce-use. 
1770  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  375  A  very  close  line  in 

the  Copy,  which  we  set  off,  to  see  how  it  conies  into  the 
measure  made  to  m's. 

(g)  To  let.   Sc. 

1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  516  He.  .set  off  five  new 
farms,  formerly  waste  land. 

(h}  To  cause  to  go  off  or  explode,  let  off. 

1881  /.  of  Wight  Gloss.,  Zet  qfft..\.Q  explode  gunpowder. 
1882  Jamieson's  Sc.  Diet.  s.  v.,  He  sat  off  the  cannon.  1898 
Engineering  Mag.  XVI.  69  A  spark,  .that  might  set  off  the 
explosives. 

b.  To  start  off,  give  (a  person  or  thing)  a  start  ; 
to  send  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  etc. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieut,  in.  vi,  I  seek  a  brave  hand 
To  set  me  off  in  death.  1828  SIR  H.  STEUART  Planter's 
Guide  (ed.  2)  478  It  is  extremely  important  for  the  success 
of  Trees,  to  possess  a  certain  degree  of  vigour  in  the  outset, 
or  to  be  what  is  technically  called,  '  well  set  off.'  1830  FK.  A. 
KEMBLE  Rec.  Girlhood  (1878)  II.  163  The  carriage,  .was  set 
off  at  its  utmost  speed.  1863  MRS.  GASKELL  Sylvias  Lovers 
iii,  To  divert  her  attention  from  the  subject  which  had  set 
her  off  into  hysterics.  1863  LEVER  Luttrell  xix.  132  One 
of  those  practised  laughs,  which,  by  setting  others  off,  fre- 
quently cut  short  an  unpleasant  discussion.  1886  Tip  Cat 
xxii.  301  Her  questions  set  Dick  off  thinking.  1889  '  M. 
GRAY'  Rcpr.  Annesley  III.  v.  ii.  44  He..  set  Mr.  Rickman 
off  upon  one  of  his  interminable  monologues. 

O.  To  apportion  or  assign  to  a  particular  pur- 
pose ;  to  portion  off. 

1687  BURNET  Contitt.  Reply  to  Varillas  60  The  appoint- 
ments that  were  set  off  for  her.  1828-32  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  To 
set  off  a  portion  of  an  estate.  1842  fenny  Mag.  8  Oct.  395/2 
A  portion  of  the  stabling  is  set  off  as  a  '  sick-box  '  for  the 
invalids. 

d.  To  mark  or  measure  off  (a  certain  distance) 
on  a  surface  ;  to  lay  off  (the  lines  of  a  ship). 

a  1647  in  Archsologia  XII.  250  They  found  by  due  trial 
all  lines  [of  the  ship]  to  be  truly  set  off.  1683  MOXON  Mech. 
Exerc.)  Printing  xi.  P  i  The  varied  Measure  must  be  set 
off  from  the  top  of  the  Cilinder.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's, 
Gardening  95  Set  off  30  Fathom  on  the  Side  BD.  1774  M. 
MACKENZIE  A  far  it.  Surv.  \.  iii.  n  Taking  the  Length  of  XY 
from  a  Scale  of  equal  Parts,  set  it  off  from  X  to  Y.  1830 
HEDDERWICK  Mar.  Archit.  201  The  square  measurements 
of  the  cant-timbers  are  set  off  on  the  body-plan  of  the 
schooner  foreward  and  abaft.  1876  VOVLE  &  STEVENSON 
Milit,  Diet.  335/1  This  space  is  formed  by  setting  off  demi- 
gorges  of  30  yards.  1891  Chamb.  Jrnl.  20  June  400/1  If 
three  hundred  and  sixty  separate  degrees  be  set-off  from  the 
centre  of  a  perfect  circle. 

(d)  To  place  along  a  surface  at  definite  intervals. 

1850  INKERSLEY  Ing.  Styles  Archit.  France  311  All  these 
windows  being  set  off  on  the  outer  face  of  the  wall. 
(c}  To  mark  off,  separate  from  the  context. 

1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  399  When  adjuncts 
or  circumstances  are  of  importance,.,  they  may  be  set  off  by 
commas. 

e.  To  set   in  relief,   make  prominent  or  con- 
spicuous by  contrast. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  \.  \\.  239  My  reformation  glittering 
o're  my  fault,  Shall  shew  more  goodly,.  .Then  that  which 
hath  no  foyle  to  set  it  off.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple*  Foil 
ii,  God  hath  made  starres  the  foil  To  set  off  vertues  ;  griefs 
to  set  off  sinning.  1634  MILTON  Comus  801  She  fables  not, 
I  feel  that  I  do  fear  Her  words  set  off  by  som  superior  power. 
1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini's  Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  i.  xix. 
(1674)  20  Picture-drawers  do  the  better  set  off  the  Figures 
they  draw,  by  dark  shadows.  1693  LOCKE  Educ.%  93  (1699) 
148  Good  qualities  are  the  Substantial  Riches  of  the  Mind, 
but  'tis  good  Breeding  sets  them  off.  1778  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS 
Disc,  viii.  (1876)  454  That  the  blue,  the  grey,  or  the  green 
colours..  be  used  only  to  support  and  set  off  these  warm 
colours.  1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  121  His  raiment 


served  to  set  his  destitution  off.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam 
Rede  ix,  The  primrose  is  set  off  by  its  nest  of  green.  1890 
Lipphicotfs  Mag.  Jan.  23  Thick  brown  hair..  fell  down 
on  her  shoulders  and  set  off  the  margins  of  her  smooth  pure 
cheeks. 

absol.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  iii.  13  It  is  Place,  which 
lessen's,  and  sets  off. 

(6)  intr.  To  form  a  contrast  (with}, 

1653  Bk.  Drawing,  etc.  34  What  Colours  set  off  best  to- 
gether. 1735  Diet.  Polygraph.  II.  H  h  4,  Blues  set  off  with 
yellows,  reds,  whites,  browns,  and  blacks.  Greens  set  off 
well  with  purples  and  reds. 

f.  To  show  to  advantage,  enhance,  embellish. 
1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  vi.  170  He  hath  a  kinde  of  Honor 

sets  him  off,  More  then  a  mortall  seeming.  1628  EAKLE 
Microcosm.  Iv.  (Arb.)  79  No  quality  sets  a  man  off  like  this. 
1705  ADDISON  Italy  439  Claudian  has  set  off  his  Description 
of  the  Eridanus,  with  all  the  Poetical  Stories  that  have  been 
made  of  it.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xvL  142  Fairy 
Butter...  This  is  a  pretty  Thing  to  set  off  a  Table  at  Supper. 
1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bias  in.  v.  (1782)  I.  255,  I  adorned  my- 
self to  the  best  of  my  power,  the  barber  lending  a  helping 
hand,  in  order  to  set  me  off.  1821  SCOTT  Kenihu.  xix,  Thou 
seest  how  well  the  French  hose  set  off  the  leg  and  knee.  1849 
RUSKIN  Seven  Lamps  iv.  §  42.  133  The  sculpture  is  ap- 
proved and  set  off  by  the  colour.  1891  Temple  Bar  July 
445  Dress  helped  to  set  off  her  many  charms. 

g.  To  give  a  flattering  description  of,  commend, 
praise. 

a  1623  FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieut,  in.  i,  Set  'em  off  Lady  I 
mean  sell  'em.  1706  POPE  Let.  to  Wychcrlty  10  Apr.,  The 
great  Dealers  in  Wit,  like  those  in  Trade,  take  least  pains 
to  set  off  their  Goods.  1785  [R.  GRAVES]  Eugeniits  Il.xviii. 
riS  Young  Scrip,  whom  Mrs.  Banks  was  going  to  set  off  as 
a  young  man  of  great  expectations.  1828-32  WEBSTER,  To 
set  off...'^Q  give  a  pompous  or  flattering  description  of;  to 
eulogize  ;  to  recommend  ;  as  to  set  off  a  character. 

h.  To  take  into  account  by  way  of  compensation 
or  equivalent  ;  to  put  in  the  balance  (against  some- 
thing) ;  spec,  in  Law,  to  allow  or  recognize  as  a 
counter-claim.  Also  absol. 

1735  Act  8  Geo.  II,  c.  24  §  5  The  Debt  intended  to  be  set 
off,  shall  be  pleaded  in  Bar,  in  which  Plea  shall  be  shewn 
how  much  is  truly  and  justly  due  on  either  side.  1775  F. 
DULLER  lutrod.  Laiv  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  2)  179  A  Debt  by 
simple  Contract  might  by  the  former  Act  have  been  set  off 
against  a  Specialty  Debt.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  n.  v. 
(Rtldg.)  56  We  may  set  off  their  drugs  against  our  specifics. 

1818  J.  CAMPBELL  Nisi  Prius  Cases  II.  586  The  defendant 
had  therefore  a  right  to  set  off  this  loss  against  the  premiums. 

1819  TAUNTON  Rep.  Cases  Comm.  Pleas  VII.  481  The  De. 
fendants'  guaranty  does  not  so  make  the  Defendants  parties 
to  the  contract,  that  they  can  set  off.    1880  MUIRHEAD  Gaius 
iv.  64  He  Is  required  to  set  off  his  customer's  counter-claim. 
1891  Sat.  Rev.  15  Aug.  192/1  The  produce  is  set  off  against 
the  advance,  the  balance  is  fairly  struck. 

(6)  To  counterbalance,  compensate. 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  yones  v.  i,  Thus  the  beauty  of  day, 
and  that  of  summer,  are  set  off  by  the  horrors  of  night  and 
winter.  1819  SCOTT  /van/ioex\,  The  merry-men  of  the  forest 
set  off  the  building  of  a  cottage  with  the  burning  of  a  castle. 
1893  Times  8  May  7/6  The  loss  feared  in  one  brancli  of 
trade  would  be  set  off  by  a  gain  in  another  branch. 

(c)  intr.  To  be  a  set-off  against. 
1824  Examiner  152/2  Prices  neither  have  risen,  nor  is 
there  the  least  prospect  of  their  rising,  to  a  rate  that  will 
set  off  against  the  taxes.,  that  burden  the  land. 

i.  intr.  To  start  on  a  journey  or  course;  transf. 
to  start  (doing  something). 

1774  Trinket  91,  I  sat  off  in  immediate  pursuit  of  them. 
1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf  \\,  They  mounted,  .and.  .set  off  at 
a  round  gallop.  1823  SOUTHEY  Hist.  Penins.  War  I,  473 
Messengers  set  off  to  solicit  succour  from  Badajoz.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  iii,  They  bothset  offin  afit  oflaugh- 
tei.  1888  'J.  S.  WlMTtt'jbWHfVOtA&r.  viii,  He..  set  off 
to  go  home  alone. 

(b)  To  take  off  for  a  leap.  rare. 
1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  III.  95  A  mark 
from  whence  the  rivals  were  to  set  off  on  their  leap. 
t  j.  To  have  a  certain  appearance.   Obs. 
1601  B.  JONSON  Poet.  Epil.  20,  I,  now,  but  thinke,  how  poore 
their  spight  sets  off,  \Vho,..Haue  nothing  left,  but  the  vn- 
sau'ry  smoake  Of  their  blacke  vomit,  to  vpbrayd  themselues. 
k.  Printing.  To  soil  the   next  leaf  or   sheet  : 
said  of  the  ink  or  of  the  printed  page. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xi.  p  23  Trane-Oyl 
..hinders  the  Inck  from  drying;  so  that  when  the  Work 
comes  to  the  Binders,  it  Sets  off.  1777  in  N.  $  Q.  Ser.  ix. 
V.  (1900)  189/1  [The  binder]  is  particularly  desired  to  beat 
the  work  before  he  places  the  cuts,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
letterpress  from  setting  off  on  the  engravings.  1823  J.  BAD- 
COCK  Dom.  Amttsem.  27  Some  printers'  works  'set  off',  as 
they  term  it,  when  the  ink  of  one  page  leaves  its  impression 
upon  the  opposite  page.  1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop 
Rec.  Ser.  n.  343/2  An  undue  proportion  of  lampblack  in  the 
ink  will  cause  it  to  smear,  ..and  to  'set-off'  during  book- 
binding operations. 

1.  In  the  pianoforte,  (of  the  hoppers)  to  make 
the  proper  set-off. 

1853  W.  SANDILANDS  in  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents,  Music 
(1871)  187,  1  .  .claim  an  improvement  through  the  same  means 
in  the  setting  off  of  the  hopper.  1885  LOCK  Workshop 
Rec.  Ser.  iv.  281/1  Blocking  is  caused  by  the  hoppers  not 
'setting  off'. 

148.  Set  on.  a.  lit.  To  place  on  or  upon  some- 
thing :  see  simple  senses  and  ON  adv.  :  with  special 
implication,  e.  g.  to  set  (a  vessel)  on  the  fire;  f  to 
put  on  (an  article  of  clothing)  ;  f  to  hang  (a  door). 
cyj$Rushw.  Gosp.  Mark  v.  23  Sete  on  honda  ofer  hiae. 
cizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  197  He  ne  mihte  finden  on  al  Ms 
licame  hwar  he  his  finger  on  sette  bute  uppen  wunden.  c  1205 
LAV.  311  Brutus  sette  on  his  flo.  c  1420  Avow.  Arth.  xxxi, 
Downe  thay  take  that  birde  bryjte,  Sette  htir  one,  behinde 
the  kny3te.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  987  in  Babees 


SET. 

Bit.  183  But  furst  sett  on  his  sokkis.  1531  in  Arclixolcgia. 
XXV.  450  Item  p*.  .for  settyng  on  of  a  borne  &  trymmyng 
of  yoMong  bowe.  .iiijd.  1533  COVERDALE  2  Esdras  iii.  6 
They.,  set  on  the  (lores,  lockes  &  barres  of  it.  1582 
STANYHURST  SEncis  I.  213  Soom  doe  set  on  caldrons,  colliers 
doe  kendel  a  bauen.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadocs  (1673) 
38  Another  course  [of  a  meal]  is  set  on.  a  1700  KVKLYN 
Diary  7  Mar.  1690,  To  protect,  set  on,  and  bring  off, 
those  who  should  manage  the  fire-slrips.  17. .  in  Ritsou's 
Gammer  Gurton's  Carl.  (1783)  52  Is  John  smith  within?.. 
Can  he  set  on  a  shoe?  1808  Lady's  hcon.  Assist.  22  A  welt 
should  be  set  on  to  the  waist  at  the  back,  c  1850  Rudini. 
Navig.  ( Weale)  140  To  relieve^  to  make  a  sett  near  to  another 
that  cannot  be  sett  on  any  more  till  it  is  taken  in  on  each 
side.  1859  Jrnl.  R.  Aerie.  Sac.  XX.  n.  330  The  tail  is  not 
neatly  set  on.  1880  t'lain  Knitting  1 1  Knitting  can  hardly 
be  set  on  too  loosely.  1884  Live  Mock  'jfrnl.  i  Aug.  107/1 
A.. Setter  Dog,  good  all  round,  with  the  exception  of  his 
ears,  which  are  set  on  too  high. 

t  b.  To  set  on  foot,  instigate,  promote.  06s. 
1639  ROUSE  Heav.  Univ.  vii.  (1702)  94  They  behold  the 
shape  of  Folly  of  their  own  setting  on.  c  1640  H.  EELL 
Liillicr's  Colloij.  Mens.  (1652)  334  The  Emperor  sent  his 
Embassador  to  John  Frederick,  Prince  Elector  of  Saxon, 
to  set  on  and  to  further  a  Council.  1688  Lett.  cone.  I'res. 
-S7.  Italy  158  The  Son  of  him  that  set  on  the  Massacres  of 
the  Protestants.  ^1715  BURNET  Oivtt  Time  (1724)  I.  262 
The  King  was  as  earnest  in  the  setting  it  on,  as  the  Duke 
was  in  opposing  it. 

c.  (a)  To  urge  (an  animal,  esp.  a  dog)  to  attack. 
1591  NASHE  P.  Peuiltsst  li  4  What  Cur  wil  not  bawle.. 
when  he  is  set  on  by  his  maister?  1610  SHAKS.  Ttmf. 
IV.  i.  Stage  Dir.,  Enter  diuers  Spirits  in  shape  of  Dogs  and 
Hounds,  hunting  them  about:  I'rospero  and  Ariel  setting 
them  on.  ^1890  MRS.  A.  MACLEOD  Austral.  Girl  I.  x.xii.  259, 
I  found  him  setting  a  puppy  on  to  some  sheep. 

(*)  To  instigate,  incite,  urge  on  (a  person)  to 
Jo  something. 

1523  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  Iviii.  32  b,  Ey  the  settyng  on  of  Sir 
Willyam  liayllule.  1540  PALSGR.  Acol.istus  i.  i.  I)  ij  b,  The 
vndewe  loue  he  hath  to  hym  selfe..setteth  him  on  to  take 
this  way.  Hid.  D  iij  b,  He  hath  priuyly  or  by  secrete  menes 
.Meted  the,  or  set  y°  on  (to  do  this  thinge).  1560  DAUS  tr.  A'/ei- 
tUutftComm.  137  lieinge  ayded  by  the  Uyshopof  the  same 
Citie,  or  set  on  rather.  1616  K.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc. )  I. 
115  The  chirurgion  is  a  prating  fello,  and  I  think  sett  on  per 
others.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Airman* s  Guzman  d'Alf.  i.  150  My 
Master  was  now  bent  against  me,  his  Wife  had  set  him  on. 
1743  T.  MORRIS  Serin,  vii.  184  Whether  they  went  out  of 
their,  .choice,  or  were  set  on  by  others.  1781  D.  WILLIAMS 
tr.  Voltaire's  Dram.  U'ks.  II.  286  The  devil  set  me  on  to 
marry  you.  1821  SCOTT  A>«/7;o.  xxxiv,  Woman,  thou  art 
set  on  to  this.  1892  Gd.  li  'ords  May  300/2  It  was . .  the  boys 
— they  set  us  on  to  ask. 

t  (0  To  carry  through  to  a  conclusion ;  to  drive 
home.  Ol>s. 

IS96  NASHE  Saffron  WaUtn  Wks.  1910  III.  123  Speaking 
to  him,  that  he  shuld  not  go  about  to  answere  me,  except 
he  set  it  soundly  on.  1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  A  tit.  App.  iii. 
(1712)  186,  1  confess  the  Objection  is  very  ingenious,  and  set 
on  home. 

d.  t(«)  To  advance,  send  forward.  Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  it.  i.  331  Set  on  your  foote,  And..  I 
follow  you.  Ibid.  v.  iii.  108  Let  vs  to  the  Field,  Labio  and 
Flauio  set  our  Battailes  on. 

(b)  To  set  in  motion,  set  going.     Also  absol. 

1855  BAIN  Senses  fy  Int.  L  i.  §  3  By  what  influence  do  we 
draw  our  first  breath,  or  set  on  the  first  stroke  of  the  heart? 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Set  on%  the  order  to  set  the 
engine  going  on  board  a  steamer. 

e.  To  start  (a  person)  doing  something.      Cf. 
set  off,  147  b. 

1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Nafoleon  (1855)  II.  xxxi.  58  It  is 
well  known  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  check  the  people  when 
they  are  once  set  on.  1866  MRS.  H.  Woou  St.  Martin's 
Evexx\.  II.  86,  I  have  coughed  a  great  deal  lately,  .and  the 
coming  in  from  the  cold  air  to  the  atmosphere  of  your  stifling 
stove,  has  set  me  on  now. 

f.  To  set  or  appoint  (a  person)  to  do  something ; 
— put  on,  POT  v.  46  1. 

1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  i.  x,  He  was  set  on  to  read  Latin. 
1856  llouscH.  Words  21  June  546/2  Frazer..set  on  two  or 
three  extra  gangs  of  navvies. 

g.  intr.  To  advance,  go  forward. 

c  1400  Sowdone  Boo.  2555  On  thay  set  with  herte  stronge. 
c  1450  Merlin  xxii.  383  Loke  ye  sette  on  alle  to-geder  ther 
as  ye  shull  here  an  home  blowe  right  high  and   lowde. 
1605  isl  PI.  Icrauimo  in.  iv.  6  Set  on  to  Spaine  in  most    i 
triumphant  measure.     1611  SHAKS.   \Vint.  T.  iv.  iv.  682 
We  set  on.. to  th'  Sea-side.    1808  SCOTT  Mann.  iv.  iii, 
Marmion  Gave.. the  signal  to  set  on. 
t  (If)  To  make  a  move/or.  Obs. 

1616  SIR  T.  ROE  Jrnl.  Embassy  (1899)  342  When  I  deliuer 
the  Next  guiftes  to  the  Mogoll. .  I  will  sett  on  anew  for  a 
formal!  contract. 

(e)  To  begin  working. 

1889  W.  WESTALL  Birch  Dene  II.  iii.  34  All  of  you  to  your  ' 
places ;  the  engine  is  setting  on  again.  Ibid.  xi.  173  Neatly  i 
an  hour  after  the  engine  had  '  set  on  '. 

h.  To  make  an  attack.  Now  dial,  in  set  on  at 
or  lo  =  attack,  assail. 

1670  EACIMRD  Cunt.  Clergy  120  Counttey  People.. read 
not  so  many  Gazetts,  as  a  Citizen,  nor  concern  themselves 
where  the  lurk, or  King  of  France  sets  on  next.    i86aMRS.    i 
H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallili.  ill.  vi,  His  sister . .  set  on  at  the  wife, 
saying  it  was  her  fault. 

149.  Set  out.  *  a.  See  simple  senses  and  OUT   . 
adv. ;  to  lay  out,  spread  out ;  to  cause  to  project  or 
extend;  to  display  (a  flag);  etc. 

"573  >"  Feuillerat  Kevcls  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  193  Setting  owte 
&  Taking  in  againe.  .sundry  kyndes  of  Apparel!.  1576 
PETTIE  Petite  Pallace  54  Setting  out  flag  of  defyancc.  1592 
TIMMK  Ten  Eugl.  Lepers  vii.  H  2  b,  Olde  age  draweth  m 
the  eyes,  setteth  out  the  teeth.  1614  GOUGES  I.xcait  mi. 
331  The  light  That  Pharus  tower  sets  out  at  night.  1641 
VOL.  VIII. 
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J.  JACKSON  True  Eran*.  T.  in.  190  Let  us  a  little  set  out 
the  bounder-stones  of  this  disquisition  upon  which  we  are 
fallen.  1698  FARQUHAR  Love  iff  Bottle  \.  i,  The  Enemy  ap- 
proaches, we  must  set  out  our  false  Colours.  1719  DK  FOE 
Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  121  How  many  [sc.  pots]  crack'd  by  the 
..Heat  of  the  Sun,  being  set  out  too  hastily.  1888  '  J.  -S. 
WINTER'  Booties  Childr.  xii,  The  jeweller.. set  out  some 
trays  of  pretty  inexpensive  brooches.  1897  C.  T.  DAVIS 
maiwf, Leather (f&,  2}  250  The  side  having  been  stuffed,  and 
next  Set  out '.  .the  next  step  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
upper  leather  is  that  of  whitening. 

f  b.  To  set  in  relief,  set  off.  Ol>s. 
1577  WHETSTONE  Remembr.  Life  Gascoigne  vii,  Euil  sets 
out  good,  as  far  as  black  dooth  white,  \^\\Stcond  Maiden's 
Trag.  2225  The  Uody  ..drest  vp  in  black  veluet  which  setts 
out  the  pailenea  of  the  handes  and  face.  1658  SANDERSON 
Graphice  48  Light  and  Shadows  forward,  set  out  any  Paint- 
ing outwards. 

t  c.  To  expose.   Obs. 

.'579  TO.MSON  Calvin's  Semi.  Tim.  xxiii.  404/2  That  our 
life  stemeth  to  be  set  out  to  Sathan  [orig.  exposce  <i  Satan}. 
1611  CUTGR.  Expose,  .set  out,  put  or  layed  open  to. 
d.  To  accompany  or  escort  on  the  way.  dial. 
*725  WALK  DEN  Di<iry(i566)  7,  I  rose  and  set  son  John  out 
towards  the  coalpit.     1803  R.  ANDERSON  Cum&M.  Ball.  57 
Young  Susy  half  consenting  To  ;>et  me  out  a  mile  o'  geate. 
**  f  e.  To  fit  out  (a  ship,  fleet)  for  a  voyage; 
to  equip  for  an  expedition  ;  to  send  out  (forces),  fit 
out  (an  expedition).  Obs. 

_«  1 122  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1047,  Man  sette  ut 
.ix.  I  its  manna  scipa.  1557  in  .SW.  /'fcas  L'rt.  Admiralty 
(1897)  II,  31  Another  shippe  of  warre.  .furnished  manned 
and  victualyd  and  sett  out  to  the  .sens  by  Walter  Kawleighe. 
1601  HAKLUVTIT.  Grtlvand's  Discov,  20,  I  know  not  whether 
the-  charge  of  that  voiage  was  theirs  or  the  kings.  But  by 
whom  soeuer  it  was  set  out  [etc.).  1603  KNOLLKS  Hut.  Turks 
(1638)  783  niarg.,  The  Christian  Princes  set  out  a  fleet  for 
the  iccouery  of  Tripolis.  1605  STOW  Ann.  1402  The 
Citizens  of  London  set  out  500  souldiers  into  Ireland,  with 
their  furniture,  a  1642  SUCKLING  Goblins  \.  i.  Wks.  1874  II. 
ii  Why  does  not  then  the  state  Set  out  some  forces,  and 
suppress  them?  1707  SLOANK  Jamaica  I.  i  Christopher 
Columbus  first  solicited  the  king  of  Portugal  to  set  him  out. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  313  The  fleet  could  not 
be  set  out  that  year. 

(b}  To  equip  or  furnish  with. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nichola/s  Voy.  iv.  i.  114  Set  out 
and  furnished  with  bowes  and  arrowes.   1725  I*\i)n,  Diet.  s.  v. 
G0oset  They  set  out  Arrows  with  its  Feathers, 
t  (c )  To  dress  for  going  out.   Obs. 
1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.  v.,  To  set  out  a  Child  in 
order  to  go  abroad,  habHler -un  Enfant  four  sorter* 
t  (d)  To  put  out  (a  boat).  Obs. 
1694  tr.  Martens?  Voy.  Spitzbergen  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy. 
n.  128  They  set  out  their  Long-boats  after  the  Whale. 

ff.  With  immaterial  obj. ;  To  cause  to  go  forth, 
send  forth  ;  to  give  currency  or  vogue  to ;  to  issue, 
promulgate.  Oh. 

cuooO.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D)an.  1052,  &  setton  sterna  ut  to 
Lundene  &  man  bead  ba  folce  bider  ut  ofer  ealne  bisne 
norSende.  1542  UDALL  Erasnt.  Afoph,  197  For  epitaphics 
are.. not  set  out  till  the  parties  bee  deceassed.  1548  in 
Wodrow  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  9  This  confescion  was  fyrste 
wrytten  and  set  out  by  the  ministers  of  the  churche  and  con- 
gregacion  of  Sweuerland.  1560  Maitl.  Club  Misc.  III.  216 
Traditiones  of  men  sett  owt  to  thirle  the  consciences  ofGoddis 
people.  1687  EUKNET  Contin.  Reply  to  Varillas  83  The 
Articles  of  our  Religion  were  agreed  on,  and  set  out  by 
Authority,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  23  Dec.  1695,  The  Par- 
liament..settingouta  proclamation  prohibiting  the  currency 
of  half  crowns,  a  1713  BURNET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  500 
The  King  set  out  a  declaration  for  satisfying  his  people. 

t  g.  To  set  out  one's  (a,  the}  throat :  to  cry 
aloud,  shout.  Obs.  (Cf.  set  ?t/>,  154  c.) 

1574  tr.  Murlorat  in  I^larbeck's  Kk.  Notes  (1581)  1108  Set 
out  thy  throte&  cry.  1602  MIDDLETON  lHnrt\\.\.  C,  I  should 
cut  your  throate..but  that  I  know  you  would  set  out  a 
throate.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  v.  iii.  His  gag  is  melted, 
And  now  he  sets  out  the  throte.  1622  MAIJRE  tr.  Alt-man  s 
Guzman  d'Alf.  ir.  263  She  thereupon  began  to  set  out  so 
loud  a  throat,  as  if  (like  a  pig)  I  had  offered  to  slicke  her. 

th.  To  exhibit  (a  play)  on  the  stage;  toexhibit 
(public  games).  Obs. 

1540  PALSGR.  Acolastns  Prol.  Bijb,  That  same  wyll  we 
nowe  sette  out  before  you  (with  personagcb)  in  our  pl;iy. 
1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Coinparo^  To  sette  out  pfayes 
with  great  charges.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arc.)  29 
Romulus,  .setoutplayes  to  gather  the  fayre  women  togither. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxvu.  635  A  decree  was  gtaunted,  that 
C.  Hostihus  the  Pretour  should  vow,  and  set  out  the  games 
and  playes  of  Apulia 

t  i.  To  put  into  print,  publish  (a  literary  work). 
1559  MORWYNG  Ei'onyiit.  Pref.  A  j,  This  Arte  was. .  wryten    i 
in  our  Dutch  tung  and  first  set  out  by  him.    a  1568  ASCHAM    I 
SckoUm.  ii.  Wks.  (1904)  285  Which  booke  I  haue  in  wriiyng, 
and  is  not  yet  set  out  in  print.    1612  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt. 
4-  Times  jas.  I  (1848)  1.  214,  I  hear  of  some  vetses  are  set 
out  or  given  to  some  few,  but  not  publicly  sold. 

tj.  To  declare,  proclaim,  show  forth,  reveal.  Obs. 
a  1540  BARNES  Wks.  ( i  ^73)  293/2  That . .  the  declaration  and 
setting  out  of  his  worde.  1547  HAKPSFIELD  in  Homilies^ 
Mis.  Mankind  ***j  b,  He  is  the  God,  whiche..>etteih  out 
his  charitie  and  exceadyng  loue  toward  vs.  1565  COOPER 
Thesaurus  s,v.  Duot  To  employe  his  »tudie  to>et  out  ones 
prayse.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  646  Robert  Melwene  of 
Carnebie,  That  with  that  bischop  went  about,  To  sell  his 
femyeit  falselt  out.  1648  GAI;E  ll'tst  Ind.  77  If  1  should 
not  set  out  to  the  publick  view  the  worth  of  her  people. 
1665  MANLKY  Grotitts*  Low  C.  Wars  545  If  any  more 
eminent  matter  of  Valour  or  Policy  happen,  there  is  given  a 
fair  occasion . .  to  set  out  the  Authors  or  I  nventors  thereof. 
1681  H.  MORE  Expos.  Dan.  233  Then  will  this  Antichrist  by 
a  publick  writing  be  exhibited  or  set  out  to  the  world  in  his 
colours. 

fk.  To  express,  denote.  Obs. 


SET. 

>6a8  T.  SPENCER  Logick  4  The  word  art,  doth  set  out  the 
general!  nature  of  Logick.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrtnvs  in. 
§  53-  284  The  word  whereby  the  Evangelist  settelh  out  con- 
sent in  prayer.  1684  H.  MORK  Ans-w.  41  The  Kings  of  the 
Earth.. calling  to  the  Rocks  and  Mountains.. sets  out  the 
fear  of  those  great  Men. 

***  1.  To  display  (wares)  for  sale. 
13..  A".  Alt's.  7077  Ac  theygh  the  marchaunt  sette  out  his 
ware,  In  the  stret.  1530  PALSGR.  715/1  This  felowe  hath  set 
out  hismarchandyseto  theshewe.  1611  COTGR.,  Mant>onncrt 
to.,  set  out  vnto  the  eye  sale  things.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin. 
I.  198  All  vertues  become  lesse  prized  in  them,  who  set  them 
out  to  sale.  1829  Examiner  370/1  Shop-keepers  set  out 
their  goods  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  gaze. 

t  m.  To  display  to  advantage,  put  forward  to 
attract  attention,  make  attractive.  Obs. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Prittiaud.  Fr.  Acad.  \.  Ep.  Ded.,  Seeing 
they  are  sent  to  edifie  others,  and  not  to  set  out  themselves. 
1605  CHAPMAN  A  It  Fools  v.  ii.  195  As  for  your  mother,  shte 
..  could  set  out  her  taile  with  as  good  grace  as  any  shee  in 
Florence.  1619  W.  WiiATKLYi/WV  ffusb.  I.  (1622)  102  Hee 
that  is  apt  to  set  out  himselfe,  and  cannot  brooke  another 
that  goeth  not  so  far  re  as  himselfe:  that  man  d'je  lli^n 
su>[u  a,  and  from  him  be  thou  resumed.  1646  Si  if  T.  BKOWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iii.  y  Mahomet,  .when  hee  set  out  the  fdicitiu 
of  his  heaven,  by.. the  delights  of  sense. 

t  (/»)  To  extol,  '  crack  up  '.  Obs. 
1687  M  IEGE  Gt.  Fr,  Diet,  tr.  s.  v  ,  To  set  one  out,  or  speak 
much  to  his  Praise.  1693  DKYDKN  'Ju-.-enal  Ded.  in  Ess. 
(1900)  II.  68  The  colours  [of  rival  charioteers]  themselves 
were  but  a  fancy ;  but  when  once  a  man  had  taken  pains  to 
set  out  those  of  his  party,  and  had  been  at  the  trouble  of 
procuring  voices  for  them,  the  case  was  altered.  1754 
RlCHARpSON  Grantt'ison  I.  viii.  59  How  have  you  over-rated 
my  merits!,  .should  you  not.,  have  known  something  of  my 
mind  before  you  had  set  me  out  thus. 

f  n.  To  embellish,  adorn,  deck  out,  trick  out. 
Also  re/I.  Obs. 

1523  SK ELTON  Gar!.  Laurel  422  O  noble  Chaucer,  whcs 
pullisshyd  eloquence  <  Mire  En^ly^he  rude  so  fresshely  hath 
set  out.  1526  rilgr.  f'erf.  (W.  do  W.  1531)  84  Not  set  out 
with  fayre  &  fyne  clothes.  1589  COOPER  A<hnon.  56  The 
Lii.eller  to  set  out  his  Pascjuill,  raketh  all  thing-,.  1621 
BURTON /£««/.  Mel.  in.  ii.  n.  hi.  572  tiold  and  preiious  stones 
doe  condescend  to  >c-t  out  their  shooes.  1662  L  DAVICS  tr. 
Oltarius*  Voy.  Aml>.  205  They  set  out  their  Discomsc  with 
all  Mjrts  of  Fables,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Ess.  on  Women  Wks. 
1711  IV.  157  They  bestow,  .as  much  lime-sand  Pains  in  the 
Art  of  Dissimulation,  as  they  do  in  setting  out  their  Faces. 
1714  C'IESS  COWI-KK  Diary  (1865)  36  There  she  was,  stt  out 
in  all  her  Aiis.  1747  MRS.  GLASSK  Cookery  ix.  89  It  is  good 
with  Vinegar,  and  a  fine  Dish  to  set  out  a  cold  Table. 

****fo.  To  put  out  at  interest.  Obs. 
i533i'i  Test.  AYw.  (Surtees)VI.S  All  such  goodes.  .shall. . 
be  sett  uwte  to  the  u^e  and  profett  of  John  .Mering,  Robert 
Mering  and  Nicholes  Menng,  1614  RICH  Honestit  Age 
(1615)  36  Euery  man  can  call  him  an  Vsurer  that  setteth 
out  his  money.  1677  YAUKANION  En$.  Iwprov.  22  All  such 
as.  .dare  not  set  out  their  Moneys  at  interest. 

f  p.  To  put  (a  child)  out  to  nurse ;  to  place  out 
with  a  master  or  at  school.  Obs. 

1575 GASCOIGNE C/aiwCfW^.  iv, iv.  Wks.  191011.64,  It hinke 
no  meiis  children  are  thus  set  out.  1643  TRAIT  Comni.  tii-ti. 
x.\i.  7  If  the  childe  must  be  set  out,  let  a  fit  nur^e  be  loukcd 
after,  c  1670  WOOD  Life  (O.H.S.)  I.  130  Somtimes  she 
would  tell  him  that  she  would  set  him  out  to  an  attorney  or 
•  "•'  -tor.  1729  WAI.KDEN  Diary  (\&66)  fa  To-day  we  set  son 
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Henry  out  to  school  to  Mr.  Nablx 

fq.  To  set  apart_/0r  certain  treatment.  Obs. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  v.  iv,  57  Whom  you  your  selues  shall 
set  out  for  reproofe.  1633  BF.  HALL  Hard  Texts*  Xech.  xi. 
4  Thus  s.iitli  the  I.oid,  my  God,  yet  amongst  these  Jewes, 
which  I  have  justly  set  out  for  this  slaughter,  there  is  a 
flocke  of  mine,  whom  I  have  due  care  of. 

(b}  To  put  aside  (a  tenth  part)  ;  to  reserve  as 
tithe.  Obs.  (Cf.  set  forth,  144  c,  b.} 

1548  Act  2^3  E(hv,  Vft  c.  13  §  i  Everye  of  the  Kinges 
subjectes  shall,  .devide  sett  out  yelde  and  pnyeall  manner  of 
their  prediall  tylhcs  in  their  proper  kynde.  1670  W.  SHEP- 
PAKD  i'arsott  s  Guide  41  The  common  course  ol  setting  out 
and  delivering  Coin  by  the  Common  Law,  is  by  the  tenth 
Shock,  Cock,  or  Sheaf.  1710  PHIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithesiii.  160 
Men  were  forced  to  set  the  Tithes  duly  out,  and  pay  them 
fully.  1736  Gt-ntl.  Mat;.  VI.  697/1  And  no  Quaker  shall 
after  such  Notice,  and  before  the  setting  out,  or  after  such 
Tythe  shall  be  so  set  out,  withdraw  or  take  away,  or  cause 
to  be  withdrawn  or  taken  away_  the  said  Tythes.  1768  due 
of  Jfjffry  Rtt/fa  3  He  gave  him  notice  every  time  of  the 
setting  out  of  his  lylhes. 

t  r.  To  let  or  lease  out.   Obs. 

1614  RICH  Honestie  Age  (1615)  37  The  Land-Lords  that 
doe  set  out  their  liuings  at  those  high  rates.  1617  MORVSON 
/tin.  1.6  Some  boyle  not  the  Salt  in  their  owne  name  but  set 
it  out  to  others.  1693  STAIR  Instil,  i.  xvi.  (ed.  2)  135  Letting 
out  of  Lands,  or  setting  out  of  Houses. 

*****  S.  •(•  To  exhibit  graphically  (obs.)  ;  to  put 
down  on  paper  in  express  or  detailed  form  ;  to 
describe  or  enumerate  expressly  ;  to  detail. 

1560  DAL'S  tr.  Sleidane'sCoinm.  158  Before  Luthers  booke 
was  sette  out  a  picture.  1568  GKM-KJN  Chron.  II.  13  There 
ye  shall  see  it  (pallium]  set  out  in  while  with  a  great  many 
of  blacke  crosses  vpon  it. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Aib.)  43  The  other  [Cicero]  setteth 
oule  no  poynte  oi  rhetorike,  so  fullie  in  all  his  bookes,  as 
[etc.].  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nidwlay's  Voy.  in.  ix.  84  The 
\ciy>ame  panic  by  whom  the  liucly  figure  before  set  out 
was  made.  Ibid.  iv.  xxix.  isob,  The  places,  .most  notable, 
and  that  doe  merite  to  be  set  out.  i6ai  ELSING  Debates  Ho. 
/,0/v^(Camden)  109  Yt  shoulde  sett  out  the  matter  orderly. 
1658  C.iRNALL  Clir.  in  Arm.  11.  verse  14.  xvi.  314  The 
Christians  getting  to  heaven,  is  set  out  as  a  businc&se  of  so 
much  difficulty.  1693  DHVDEN  Juvenal  x.  (1697)  244  The 
Poets  Design  in  this  Divine  Satyr,  U  to  represent  the  various 
Wishes  and  Desires  of  Mankind  ;  and  to  set  out  the  Folly  of 
fein.  1775  F.  Bi  LI.KR  Introd.  Law  Nisi  Print  (ed.  2)  176 
In  such  Cabc  the  Jury  ate  not  to  set  out  the  Value  of  the 
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Land  descended.  1842  Act  5  fy  6  Viet.  c.  45  Scbed.  4  Set 
out  the  Title  of  the  Book.  1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  101 
This  moving  situation  Gauden.  no  mean  stylist,  set  out  in 
the  best  academical  language  of  the  period.  1896  A  Ihcnxum 
14  Mar.  339/1  A  list  of  authorities  set  out  in  the  appendix, 
t  (b)  To  furnish  a  translation  of.  Obs. 

1597  MORLEV  Introd.  Mus.  To  Rdr.,  I  do  not  doubt,  but 
many . .  will  wonder  that . .  I  haue  taken  vpon  mee  to  set  out 
that  in  our  vulgar  tongue,  a  1668  LASSELS  Hue. /teg? (1670)11. 
232  It  was  he  that  set  us  out  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in 
English,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  12  Sept.  1649,  Dr.  Crighton, 
..a  learned  Grecian  who  set  out  the  Council  of  Florence. 
t.  To  delimit,  define,  mark  out. 

1653  MANLOVE  Lead-mines  48  The  finder,  ..May  have 
two  meers  met,  and  set  out  by  stake.  1660  STANLEY  Hist. 
Philos.  XI.  Parmenides  (1687)  747  He.. first  set  out  and 
limited  the  habitable  parts  of  the  Earth.  1690  LOCKE  Hum. 
Und.  IV.  iv.  §  13  A  false  Supposition,  that  these  two  Names, 
Man  and  Beast,  stand  for  distinct  Species  so  set  out  by  real 
Essences,  that  there  can  come  no  other  Species  between 
them.  1727  BOYER  Diet.  Royal  II.  S.V.,  Every  Man  has  his 
Share  of  Provisions  and  Business  set  out.  1847  MARRYAT 
Childr.  New  Farestxlv,  If  he  is  to  work.,  it  must  not  be  by 
having  work  set  out  for  him.  1870  HUGHES  Alfred  the  Crt. 
xv,  The  shires  and  theirsub-divisions.  .were  carefully  set  out. 

(b)  To  portion  out  (land)  into  lots. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  22  Mar.  1675,  When  the  rcbells  were 
dividing  their  conquests  in  Ireland,  he  was  employ'd  by 
them  to  measure  and  set  out  the  land.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(ed.  2)  V.  17  The  commissioners  should  set  out,  allot,  and 
assign  unto  the  lady  of  the  manor,  twenty  statute  acres  of 
the  common  and  waste  grounds.  1893  Field  i  Apr.  486/1 
My  predecessor  had  set  out  a  large  field  in  allotments. 

(c)  To  plan,  lay  out  (a  town,  road,  garden,  etc.) ; 
to  lay  out  (ground)  with  plants. 

1673  RAY  Journ.  Low  C.  3  The  present  Town  having  been 
contrived  and  set  out  all  at  once.  1689  Col.  Kec.  Pennsyh. 
I.  298  To  set  out  a  Cart  road  according  to  Statute,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  17  Jan.  1653,  I  began  to  set  out  the  ovall 
garden  at  Sayes  Court.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blcnifs 
Gardening  138  A  Gardener  who  has  a  Parterre  or  a  Grove 
to  set  out.  1845  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  VI.  n.  335  A  ditch  is 
then  to  be  set  out  4  feet  wide.  1854  Ibid.  XV.  n.  426  He 
. .  himself  sets  out  his  drains  and  his  water-meads.  1893 
Corn/i.  Mag.  May  485  Every  year  sees  another  acre  or  two 
set  out  with  narcissus  bulbs. 

(</)  To  mark  out,  lay  out  in  a  pattern  or  design. 

i838C/z/.  Engin.  f,  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  322/1  Professor  Phillips 
described  an  Odontograph,  or  instrument  for  setting  out  the 
teeth  of  wheels.  1861  Temple  liar  I.  234  The  lines_  of  a 
floating  battery  in  setting  out  the  lines  of  a. .fast  frigate. 
1891  DENNING  Art  Cabinet-Making  213  The  sketch  from 
which  the  working  drawing  is  set  out.  1892  ELEANOR  ROWE 
Chip  Carving  45  To  set  out  the  borders  on  Figs.  35  and  36. 
u.  (a)  To  arrange  (a  table,  a  room,  etc.)  for 
a  meal  or  other  purpose  ;  to  spread  (a  table,  etc.) 
with  ornaments,  etc. ;  to  dress  (a  window),  (b)  To 
put  out  or  arrange  (things  necessary  for  a  meal, 
game,  etc.),  esp.  on  a  table  ;  to  lay  (a  meal). 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  I.  v.  (Rtldg.)  10  The  next  step  was 
to  regale  after  their  labours.  A  large  table  was  set  out  in 
the  hall.  1850  Taifs  Mag.  XVII.  764/2  The  room  was  set 
out  for  dinner.  1856  Leisure  Hour  V.  604/1  Is  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  take  down  the  shutters  and  'set  out'  the  win- 
dow of  his  establishment  ?  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bedc  x, 
Seth.. began  to.. clear  the  small  round  deal  table  that  he 
might  set  out  his  mother's  tea  upon  it.  1872  CALVERLEY  Fly 
Leaves  (1884)  34, 1  see  her.,  setting  out  the  tea-things,  Fora 
howling  herd  of  hungry  boys.  1885  }.Vrx-xLuckofDarrells 
xliii,  The  table  was  brilliantly  set  out  with  glass  and  silver 
(c)  To  arrange  (objects)  at  proper  intervals  or 
with  a  due  amount  of  display ;  spec,  to  plant  out ; 
to  leave  (plants)  at  a  distance  apart,  by  thinning 
(cf.  SINGLE  -a.  7). 

1812  .\~e7u  Bot.  Card.  I.  15  Removing  the  plants.. and 
setting  them  out  in  beds.  1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  (1857) 
8  6009  The  planters  differ  in  the  number  of  hills  to  be  made 
".some  choosing  to  set  them  out.. in  rows  of  equal  dis- 
tances. 1847  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  StK.  VIII.  I.  215  The  plants 
are  set  out  with  the  hoe,  the  distance  varying  from  14  to  18 
inches.  1860  TYNDAI.L  Glac.  n.  x.  285  This  line  [of  stakes] 
was  set  out  and  numbered  from  the  Trelaporte  side  of  the 
valley.  1888  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  Son  of  Star  II.  v.  70  A 
commander-in-chief  who  cannot  set  out  troops.  Jbid.  III. 
xii.  218  The  tents. .are  set  out  in  the  order  of  a  city.  1890 
Jrnl.  Educ.  i  Aug.  429/2  The  examples  are  nowhere  'set 
out ',  but  buried  in  the  body  of  the  page. 

******  ^  v<  fj)  put  (people)  at  variance.   Obs. 

01610  HEALEY  Theophrastus  (1636)  51  If  he  be  chosen 
Arbitrator  betwixt  two  at  difference,  .hee  sets  them  out 
further  then  euer  they  were  before.  1649  Nicholas  Papers 
(1886)  156  To  breed  differences  with  and  set  him  out  with 
the  Queene  his  mother. 

*******  jn(r.  w.  To  begin  or  start  on  a  journey ; 

to  start  on  one's  way. 

Sit  out  is  felt  as  more  appropriate  than  set  qff'm  this  sense 
when  the  journey  is  undertaken  with  some  deliberation  or 
i*  of  an  important  or  arduous  character. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lcnvc  C.  IV.  24  b,  Thei  franckly 
and  freely  sette  out  of  the  Towne.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vill. 
in  Mee  thou  thinkst  not  slow,  Who  since  the  Morning 
hour  set  out  from  Heav'n .  .and  ere  mid-day  arriv'd  in_Eden. 
a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  27  June  1650,  The  next  morning  by 
4  we  sat  out  for  Canterbury.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa. 
VII.  215,  1  write  this  after  all  are  gone  to  bed;  and  the 
fellow  is  to  set  out  with  it  by  day-break.  1837  LOCKHART 
Scott  IV.  xi.  366  The  Baronet,  .set  out  on  his  return  to  the 
North.  1886  Miss  SKRGEANT  No  Saint  ix,  He  set  out 
resolutely  to  walk  across  country.  1887  RUSKIN  Prseterita 
II.  164  We  set  out  together  for  the  base  of  the  Buet, — I  on 
muleback,  he  walking. 

(b)  const,  inf.  To  begin  one's  career  or  start  off 
with  the  object  of  doing  something  ;  to  lay  oneself 
out  (to  do). 

1888  BRYCK  Artier.  Commiv.  Ixxxix.  III.  211  It..accom- 
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plished  much  of  what  it  set  out  to  do.    1893  Harder  $  Map. 
Jan.    313/2  Did  he.  .deliberately  set  out   to  be  a  tyrant? 
1897  Bookman  Jan.  126/1   The. .stories.. don't  set  out  to 
prove  anything. 
(e)  ellipt. 

1744  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Montagu  12  June, 
A  new  vice-legate, ..young,  rich,  and  handsome,  and  sets 
out  in  a  greater  figure  than  ever  has  been  known  here.  1798 
Geraldina  I.  191  Nor  would  I  set  out  a  Reformer. 

X.  To  start  on  a  certain  course ;  to  begin  or 
start  off  (with  or  by  doing  something). 

1693  LOCKE  Educ.  S  93  (1699)  151  A  young  Gentleman, 
who  gets  this  one  Qualification  from  his  Governour,  sets  out 
with  great  Advantage.  1694  ATTERBURY  Serin.  {Isa.  Ix.  22) 
(1726)  I.  ico  But  Christianity,  when  it  set  out,  took  none  of 
these  methods  of  recommending  it  self.  1753  HOGARTH 
Anal.  Beanty  xi.  89  The  two  general  ideas  we  sat  out  with 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  1770  LUCKOMBE  Hist. 
Printing  247  Every  Printer  ought  to  consult  with  himself 
about  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  business  which  he  sets 
out  for.  1829  LAMC  Let.  to  Gillman  30  Nov.,  Life  opened 
upon  him  with  comparative  brilliancy.  He  set  out  as  a 
rider  or  traveller  for  a  wholesale  house.  1853  J.  NAPIER 
Man.  Dyeing  261  If  we  start  with  a  protosalt  of  iron,  .and 
if  we  set  out  with  a  persalt.  1884  G.  ALLEN  Philistia  III. 
22  He  set  out  by  admiring  his  niece's  fat  arms, 
y.  To  project. 

1892  Black  ff  White  it  June  758/1,  I  have  observed.. that 

several  of  the  new  skirts. .show  a  tendency  towards  setting 

out  round  the  feet     1892  Pictorial  World  25  June  98/1  It 

is  only  cut  and  stiffly  lined  to  set  out  round  the  feet. 

fz.   =  sit  out  (inns.  andintr.):seeSiTz/.  373,  b. 

1714  MRS.  MANLEY  Adv.  Rivella  40,  I.. saw  the  Person 

fur  whom  she  was  accus'd,  set  the  Play  out.     1815  Zeluca 

III.S2  Not  but  I'd  rather  set  out;  for  it's  quite  unfair  to 

sing  a  foolish  thing  that  nobody  likes,  when  I  could  do 

better. 

15O.  Set  over,  f  a.  To  convey  to  the  other  side 
of  a  piece  of  water.  Also  absol.  or  intr.  (Ci.fut 
over,  PUT  v.  49  d.)  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2998  There  light  bai  full  lyfely,  lept 
into  bote,  And  were  set  ouer  soundly  into  the  same  yle. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edm.  IV  (1809)  292  He  was  a  frayde 
to  set  ouer  or  to  geue  battayl,  knowynge  not  to  what  parte 
his  souldiers  would  enclyne.  1567  HARMAN  Caveat  xi.  (r86q) 
54  By  that  tyme  the  boye  was  sette  ouer,  his  Maister.  .hadde 
taken  a  Bote  and  followed  hym.  a  1627  HAYWARD  Edit'. 
F/(i63o)6i  Finding  the  riuer  to  be  fordeable..,  he  there 
set  ouer  his  horse. 

t  b.  To  give  up,  surrender  to.  Obs. 
1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  So-lit,  vii.  109  The  vineyard  of  the 
Lorde  is  set  ouer  to  the  spoile.    a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Aits 
f,  Man.  (1642)  460  Sorry  Asceta:  they  were.. who  could  not 
find  in  their  hearts  to  set  over  to  Gods  service  any  more 
then  two  times  or  hours  in  the  day. 
O.  To  make  over,  transfer. 

1594  WEST  silo*  Pt.  Symbol.,  Chancerie  §  141  The  said 
sherife..did..bargaine,  sell,  assigne,  &  set  ouer  the  said 
lease.. vnto  one  G.  H.  1613  R.  WITT  Arithm.  Quest.  148 
This  Merchant  hauing  occasion  to  imploy  money  at  3. 
moneths  end  after  he  deliuer  the  said  300^.  is  desirous  to 
sell  or  set  ouer  the  said  debt.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2) 
1 1. 10  A  covenant  from  the  lessee,  that  he  would  not  '  assign, 
transfer,  or  set  over.. the  said  indenture  of  demise1.  1820 
I  GIKEORD  Compl.  Engl.  Lawyer  (ed.  5)  660  The  said  A.  B. 
hath.. assigned,  transferred,  and  set  over. .unto  the  said 
N.O.-.all  that  messuage. 

f  d.  To  brush  aside,  dismiss.  Obs. 
1701  Col.  Kcc.  Pennsyh'.  II.  80  Objections ..  which  they 
could  by  no  means  Sett  over. 

f  e.  intr.  Of  a  vessel :  To  run  over.   Obs. 
1608  BP.  ANDREWES  Serm.  Holy  Ghost  ii.  (1641)  609  Filled  : 
not  to  hold,  but  to  set  over. 

f.  pass,  and  intr.  Salt-manuf.  Of  the  pan :  To 
collect  a  crust  in  the  process  of  evaporation. 

1808  H.  HOLLAND  Agric.  Cheshire  59  When  a  crust  of  this 
kind  forms  [on  the  surface  of  the  brine]  the  salt  boilers  say 
'  that 'the  pan  is  set-over'.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  744 
The  introduction  of  a  very  few  grains  being  amply  sufficient 
to  clear  the  largest  pan,  and  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of 
the  'setting  over'. 

151.  Set  through,     t  To  carry  through,  bring 
to  a  conclusion.  Obs. 

1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  n.  53  A  kinde  of  tribunall. . 
wherein  all  contentions . .  are  presently  decided  and  set 
through  [orig.  dcciditur  ac  scdatur}. 

152.  Set  to.  f  a.  trans.  To  add.  Obs. 

c  izoo  ORMIN  Ded.  339,  &  tale  wile  ice  settenn  to,  To  don 
juw  tunnderrstanndenn  Hu  fele  [etc.].  1551  TURNER  Herbal 
I.  H  ij,  Seynge  the  place . .  is  proued  to  be  but  bastarde,  and 
set  to  by  sume  other  to  Dioscorides. 

fb.  To  affix  (one's  seal  or  signature).  Obs. 

Often  written  setto  or  set-to. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6889  He.  .wrat  be  nam,  and  sett  to  sele 
(c  I37S  Fair/,  sette  on  sell.  1418  £.  E.  Wills  (1882)  29  In 
the  wytnesse  of  the  wyche  thynge,  I  haue  set  to  my  sele. 
c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  44  He  made  hyt  stronge  by  settynge  to 
of  hys  seele.  1464  in  Archseologia.  XLVII.  192  In  witnesse 
of  the  quhilk  thing  I  haf  set  to  my  signet.  1534  TINDALE 
John  iii.  33  He  that  hath  receaved  hys  testimonye  hath  set 
to  his  seale  that  God  is  true.  1552-3  Inv.  Ch.  Goods, 
Stafford  43  To  thes  presents  interchaungeabli  have  setto 
ourhandes.  1624  HERIOT  Codicil  to  Will  in  Mem.  App.  III. 
(1822)  102  In  witness  whereof  to  this.. I  have. .set  to  my 
seal.  1829  GEN.  P.THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  38  Men  must 
set-to  their  hands  to  being  the  born  thralls  of  a  proprietor 
of  human  cattle. 

f  c.  To  set  (a  broken  limb).   Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  i.  133  Can  Honour  set  too  a 
legge  ?  f 

f  d.   To  set  to  one's  hands  :  to  get  to  work.   Obs. 

1611  Second  Maiden's  Trag.  1787  Remoue  the  stone  that 
I  maie  see  my  mistres,  setto  yo'  handes  yo«  villaines,  and 
that  nymblie. 


SET. 

e.  Cock-fighting.  To  put  (cocks)  beak  to  beak. 
(Cf.  SETTE K-TO  i.) 

c  1800  in  Hoyle's  Games  Improv.  (1814)  443  No  persons  to 
set-to,  but  those  who  are  appointed  by  the  masters  of  the 
match. 

f.  intr.  To  make  a  beginning  ;  to  get  to  work ; 
esp.  to  begin  seriously  or  energetically. 

c  1425  Eng.  Conq.  Ireland  130  He  sette  to,  &  asked  of  the 
out-comen  men  that  ynto  the  lond  wer  comen,  howe  hyt 
shold  be  of  ham.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1664)  189,  I  be- 
seech you  set  to,  to  goe  through  scripture,  c  1830  MRS. 
SHERWOOD  Honlston  Tracts  III.  q  The  lass  was  at  the 
washing-tub  till  it  was  quite  late  in  the  day,  without  getting 
anything  forward,  so  that  my  wife  was  obliged  to  set  to. 
1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  New  Forest  viii,  Edward  then  set  to 
with  a  good  appetite.  1858  R.  S.  SUKTEES  Ask  Mamma 
1.  222  He  again  set-to  on  his  own  account,  munching  and 
crunching.  1890  H.  M.  STANLEY  Darkest  Africa  I.  v.  ico 
The  engineer  set  to  to  repair  the  rudder. 

(f)  Pugilism.  To  begin  fighting  (with). 
1743  Broughton's  Rules  iii.  in  Egan  Boxiana  (1830)  I.  52 
Every  body  is  to  quit  the  stage  as  soon  as  the  champions 
are  stripped,  before  they  set-to.  1792  Ann.  Reg.  17  These 
famous  pugilists  set-to  exactly  at  a  quarter  before  3  o'clock. 
1823  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  II.  27/1  They  [sc.  poachers] 
take  a  delight  in  setting-to  with  the  gamekeepers.  1863 
'OuiDA1  Held  in  Bondage  vi,  Du  Loo  and  his  pet  of  Ihe 
Fancy  retired  to  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and  there  set-to, 
delivering  from  the  left  shoulder. 

(c)  Racing.  To  make  the  final  effort  to  get  in 
front.  (Cf.  SET-TO  3.) 

1856  H.  H.  DIXON  Post  ft  Paddock  xii.  204  Buckle's  great 
forte  was  to  wait  and  then  set-to  on  an  idle  horse. 

f  g.  pass,  or  intr.  Of  food  :  To  '  catch '  on  the 
bottom  or  side  of  a  vessel  in  cooking.  Obs. 

a  1610  HEALEY  Theophrastus  (1636)  72  Then  he  tels  you 
that  his  Sieges  were  blacker  then  broth,  that's  set  to. 

153.  Set  tog-ether,    fa.  To  put  (things)   to- 
gether ;  to  set  (a  bone) ;   to  construct  (a  frame- 
work). Obs. 

CI205  LAV.  51  Feberen  he  nom  mid  fingren  &  fiede  on 
boc-felle  &  ba  sobere  word  sette  to-gadere.  1530  PALSGR. 
715/2  And  you  wyll  set  your  horses  nere  togylher,  you 
have  romme  ynough  in  this  stabell  for  two  mo.  1553  T. 
WILSON  Khet.  (1585)  6  Though  a  man  can  finde  out  good 
matter  and  good  wordes,  though  hee  can  handsomely  set 
them  together.  1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  58  Doth  not  he 
remember  that  the  broken  bone  once  set  together,  is  stronger 
than  ever  it  was?  1598  CHAPMAN  7  Bks.  Iliads  To  Rdr. , 
I  haue  good  authoritie  that  the  bookes  were  not  set  together 
by  Homer  himselfe.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  670 
After  it  [timber  for  building  a  fleet]  was  framed,  and  ready 
to  be  set  together.  1613  SHAKS.  lien.  VIII,  I.  i.  46  Who 
set  the  Body,  and  the  Limbes  Of  this  great  Sport  together  ? 
t  (b)  To  set  together  by  the  ears  :  see  EAR  so.1  i  e. 

1663  (see  EAR  si.1  i  e].  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  Ixvii. 
65  So  Mean  a  Rascal,  as  to  set  other  People  together  by  the 
Ears,  without  Fighting  your  self. 

t  (f)  To  set  horses  together,  to  agree.  Obs. 

1685  in  Vemey  Family  Mem.  (1899)  IV.  344,  I  wonder 
how  Sir  Rich,  who  is  boyling  water  &  the  Mayor  doe,  to 
set  their  horses  together. 

fb.  To  couple  together  in  comparison.   Obs. 

1628  T.  SPENCER  Logicls  i  \j  The  Oxe,  and  Israeli  are  set 
together,  in  the  quantitie  of  ignorance. 

c.  Cheese-manuf.  To  prepare  (the  milk)  for  the 
process  of  coagulation  by  adding  the  rennet. 

1837  Brit.  Huslt.\\.  426  (Libr.  Usef.  Knowl.)  The  firmness 
of  the  curd,  if  the  milk  be  set  hot  together,  will  be  much 
greater  than  that  from  milk  which  has  been  set  cold  together. 
1845  jfrui.  K.  Agric.  Sac.  VI.  I.  107  They  make  their  cheese 
'  cold  '—that  is,  set  the  milk  together  at  a  low  temperature, 
f  d.  intr.  To  curdle.  Obs. 

1608  WiLLET/rVM-a 'pla  Exod  215  The  word  ttkapha,  which 
properly  signifieth  the  running  or  setting  together  of  cheese. 

154.  Set  up.    *  a.  To  place  in  a  high  or  lofty 
position ;  to  raise  to  an  elevated  situation. 

[c  1200  ORMIN  3430  He  sette  a  steorrne  upp  o  be  lift.]  c  1290 
[  5.  Eug.  Leg.  238/680  pis  monekes  he  [a  whale]  ladde  ech-on, 
And  sette  heom  up  hole  and  sounde.  1:1330  Artli.  %  Mert. 
\  5911  [They]  sett  him  vp  as  a  king,  pat  er  lay  as  abrebeling. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vill.  xli.  336  Sir  Gawayne . .  tokc 
the  knyghtes  lady,  and  sette  her  vp  behynde  his  squyer. 
1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Pono,  He  sette  vp  a  marke  on 
the  toppe  of  an  elme  for  archers  to  shoote  at.  1582  ALLEN 
Martyrdom  Campion  (1908)  57  M.  Forde  being  set  up  in 
the  carte.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arro-.vs  v.  Dec}.  406  You  have 
brought  me  forth  into  the  open  field,  and  set  me  up  to  be 
gazed  on.  1861  C.  BEARD  Port  Royal  I.  308  They,  .set  up 
an  inscription  in  the  same  church.  1879  M.  J.  GUKST  Lect. 
Hist.  Eng.  xxxvi.  364  [She]  caused  his  head  to  be  set  up  on 
the  gates  of  York. 

f  (b)  To  drive  up.   Obs. 

1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Tre.is.  Scot.  I.  305  To  ij  childer  that 

chasit  dukis  in  the  dubbis,  and  set  thaim  vp  to  the  halkis,  ij  s. 

f  b.  To  hoist  (sail,  a  flag).  Obs.    (Cf.  ON.  setja 

upp  segl.) 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  24829  pair  sail  bai  sett  up  o  bair  scipp. 
cinoArtli.  $  Merl.  115  Vp  bai  sett  sail  &  mast.  1538 
STAKKEY  England  I.  i.  22  Them  wych  . .  wythout  wyjid 
wyl  set  vp  the  sayle.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's 
Vcy.  II.  \.  31  b,  [They]  set  vp  a  redde  rlagge.  a  1674 
CLARENDON  Hiit.  Reli.  xvi.  §  237  The  wind  coming  fair,  he 
set  up  hi.  Sails.  1790  Loud.  Comp.  144  Any  waterman  who 
sets  up  a  sail  between  Lambeth  and  London  Bridge,  forfeits 
for  each  offence  5*. 

C.  To  raise  (a  cry) ;  to  utter  (vocal  sound). 
\  To  set  up  one's  throat :  see  THROAT  sb.  3  b. 
c  1250  Gen.  >f  Ex.  3717  Dis  folc  oo  sette  up  grot  and  gred. 
1540  PALSGR.  Acolaslus  IV.  ii.  S  iij  b,  Let  vs  begynne  or 
•    set  vppe  a  prety  songe  or  balade.     1664  BUTLEK  Httd.  II.  ii. 
i    657  The  whole  Rout  Set  up  their  throats  with  clam'rous 
j    shout.     1682  BUNYAN  Holy  War  11005)  285  With  one  voice 
!    they  set  up  a  cry  that  reached  up  to  the  Heavens.     1720 
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DE  FOE  Co/*.  Singleton  xii.  (1840)  211  They  set  up  a  huzza. 
1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bias  i.  v.  (1782)  I.  28  Setting  up  my 
pipes,  as  if  he  had  flayed  me.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  x.  x. 
(Rtldg.)  365  The  good  old  man  set  up  a  roar  of  laughter. 
1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xi,  Dame  Crane  set  up  her  throat,  and 
began  a  horrible  exclamation  against  Jack  Hostler.  1853 
HAWTHORNE  Tanglewood  T.  (1883)  238  Setting  up  her 
childish  voice,  she  called  him  back.  1887  Miss  BETHAM- 
EDWARDS  Next  of  Kin  Wanted  II.  vit.  78  Baby,  .set  up 
a  yell. 

td.  To  open.   Obs. 

1387  TRI-:VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  129  Whan  Constantyn 
was  i-cristened  he  made  prisouns  i-oponedj..and  chirche 
dores  i-sette  up  [aferiri\. 

t  e.  To  put  up  for  sale  or  auction.  Obs. 
c  1395  Plo~Mman*s  Tale  m.  1198  They  that,  .sette  hem  up 
to  any  sale.  1707  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4343/7  On  the  4th  of 
July. -will  be  exposed  to  Sale...  10  Bags  of.  .Spanish  Wool, 
..set  up  at  aod.  per  lb.  1812  CARY  Dante,  Pnrg.  xiv.  64 
Their  flesh,  yet  living,  sets  he  up  for  sale.  1819  HAZLITT 
Pol.  Ess.  260  Let  them  set  them  up  at  auction,  and  see 
what  they  will  fetch. 

f.  To  post  up  (a  paper  or  notice)  j  to  give 
notice  of,  advertise. 

c  1540  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  24  And  in  the  night 
season  set  I  upp  certeyn  refutacions  in  wrytyng  on  the  churche 
dore.  1561  in  Vicary*s  Anat.  (iSSB)  App.  in.  163  Peter  van 
Duran.  .was  licensed  by  the  same  Courte  to  sett  vp  by  lies 
vpon  postes,  in  suche  partes  of  this  Cytye  as  to  him  shall 
seame  good.  1601  SHAKS.  Jitl.  C.  i.  iii.  745  Good  Cinna, 
take  this  Paper. .set  this  vp  with  Waxe  Vpon  old  Brutus 
Statue.  1616  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  122  And  soc 
we  sett  up  a  bill  in  writing,  that  I  would  geve  a  bar  of  plate 
to  him  which  brought  the  keyes.  1708  Constit.  Watermen 's 
Co.  liii,  A  Summons,  to  be  set  up  at  the  most  noted  Plying- 
places  between  Gravesend  and  Windsor.  1727  BOYER  Diet. 
Royal  II,  To  set  up  a  Play  on  the  Posts.  1779  STILKS 
Diary  i  June  (1901)  II.  343,  I  attended  evens  prayers  in 
the  Chapel  and  set  up  College  Orders.  1876  J.  FERGUSSON 
Hist.  Ind.  Archit.  \.  vi.  139  It  appears  unlikely  that  Asoka 
would  have  been  allowed  10  set  up  two  copies  of  his  edicts 
in  the  dominions  of  such  powerful  kings  as  Aira  and  his 
father  seem  to  have  been, 

f  g.  To  throwintorelief,  make  brilliant,  heighten 
the  lustre  of.  Obs. 

1588  KYD  Housch.  Phil.  Wks.  (IQIO)  275  The  Pewter  so 
set  vppe,  the  Brasse  and  yron  works  so  bright  [etc.].  1603 
HOI.LANU <  Plutarch*  s  A  for,  94  Painters  to  set  up  their  colours, 
and  to  give  them  more  bcautifull  light  and  lustre.  1613 
S  WARD  Coal  from  Altur  24,  I  haue  heard  our  Marchants 
complain,  that  the  set  vp  blewes  haue  made  strangers  loath 
the  rich  oaded  blewes. 

h.  f  (a)  To  tighten  (strings)  so  as  to  raise  their 
pitch.  Obs. 

1642  M.  NEWCOMEN  Serin,  be/.  Ho.  Comm.  5  Nov.  (1643) 
25  To  proceed  as  Musicians  doe  in  tuning  their  instruments: 
Who  strainc  their  strings  with  a  gentle  hand,  and  set  them 
up  by  little  and  little. 

(b}  Naut.  To  take  in  the  '  slack '  of  (shrouds, 
stays),  make  taut. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  i.  viii.  80  One  mucn-shroud  broke,., 
which  we  knotted,  and  set  up  immediately.  1750  BLANCK- 
LEY  Nav.  Expositor  s.  v.  Safoageest  Salvagees..are  used 
when  a  Shroud  or  Back  Stay  wants  setting  up.  1840  R.  H. 
DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxv,  Setting  up  the  weather  breast-back- 
stays.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  viii.  (ed.  2)  282 
The  hawser  is  to  be  set  up  by  means  of  the  double  block 
tackle  purchase. 

i.  (a)  To  stake :  only  in  phr.  set  tip  one's  rest 
(see  REST  sb*  6  b). 

t(£)  To  score  (so  much)  at  cards.    Obs. 

1680  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  (ed.  2)  76  Cribbidge. . .  And 
when  they  have  play'd  out  their  three  Cards  and  set  up  with 
.Counters  their  Games  in  their  hands.  Ibid.  82  He  that 
hath  three  Honours  in  hisown  hand,  his  partner  not  having 
the  fourth  sets  up  Eight  by  Cards,  that  is  two  tricks. 

j.  To  place  in  an  exalted,  eminent,  or  superior 
position ;  to  raise  to  power  or  authority  ;  some- 
times spec,  to  put  on  the  throne.  Also  absol. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  (Jacobus  Minor)  612  pane 
losaphus  fx:  met  gert  dycht,  &  set  vpe  tytus..to  be  bowrde 
as  bare  oure-mane.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  41 
Koure  false  popes  f»at  Frederik  be  emperour  had  i-sette  up. 
n  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (SommerJ  21  All  the  things  she 
did  to  ouerthrow  him  did  set  him  vp  vpon  the  height  of 
honor.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  ii.  41  He  maketh  Kings  to 
sit  in  souerainty  ;  He  maketh  subiects  to  their  powre  obay  ; 
He  pullelh  downe,  he  setteth  vp  on  hy.  1603  LD.  CECIL  in 
Crt.  ,y  Times  Jos.  I  (1848)  I.  16  To  dispossess  his  majesty 
and  his  royal  issue  of  this  crown,  and  to  have  set  up  the 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  Pref.,  God 
hath  set  you  up  the  Oracles  of  War.  1713  ADDISON  Cato 
I.  iv,  Where  s  the  worth  that  sets  this  people  up  Above 
your  own  Numidia's  tawny  sons  !  1818  SCOTT  Kob  Roy 
xxvi  She  11  be  keen  for  a  that  can  set  up  King  James,  and 
ding  down  King  George.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Le<.t.  Hist. 
Eng.  xlvii.  477  Judges. -were  almost  tools  of  the  king,  who 
could  set  them  up  and  put  them  down  at  his  pleasure. 
(b}  To  appoint  (an  officer  or  functionary). 

1641  VICARS  God  in  Mount  45  Lecturers,  chosen  and  set 
up  with  the  peoples  consent.     1678  BUTLER  Hud,  HI.  ii.  267 
Some  were  for  setting  up  a  King.     1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lcct. 
Hist.  Eng.  xxxi.  308  Two  rival  popes  were  set  up. 
(c]  To  appoint  to  or  nominate  for  a  position. 

1689  T.  R.  Virm  Gov.  E«r.  40  A  Mountebank  was  set 
up  for  Lord  Chancellor,  a  1700  EVFLYN  Diary  8  Apr.  1685, 
For  this  Parliament,  very  meane  and  slight  persons ..  were 
set  up.  a  1715  BUHNET  On>n  Time  (1724)  I.  480  When  a 
person  was  set  up  to  be  Sheriff  that  would  not  serve.  1754 
RICHARDSON  Gramiison  I.  xvi.  99  Supposing  that  he  would 
set  up  hU  nephew  when  at  age.  .as  a  representative  for  the 
county. 

k.  To  make  (a  person)  elated,  proud,  or  vain  ; 
esp.  in  pass,  to  be  elated,  gratified;  to  be  proud, 
or  (  stuck-up* 
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15*6  SKELTON  Magnyf.  2025  Nowe  she  wyll  laughe  ;  forth, 
with  she  wyll  frowne  ;  Sodenly  set  vp  and  sodenly  pluckyd 
downe.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  iv.  iii.  67  Come  hither, 
cockatrice:  here  s  one,  will  set  thee  vp,  my  sweet  punke  : 
settheevp.  1789  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Etkclindc  (1814)  II.  168 
He's  not  so  set  up  with  it.  1866  MRS.  GASKEI.L  Wives  fy 
Daughters  xiv,  Sister  thought  such  a  message  would  set 
you  up  too  much.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  392  We  were 
very  much  set  up  at  making  his  acquaintance.  1893  K  IP- 
LING  Many  Invent, ,  Kadalia  Herodsfoot  297  She's  that  set 
up  you  wouldn't  know  her. 

I.  t  To  speak  highly  of,  extol,  praise  (obs.}\  to 
put  forward  as  a  model,  (  put  on  a  pedestal '. 

1535  COVERDALE  Sattff  3  Childr.  63  O  ye  spretes  and  soules 
of  the  righteous,  speake  good  of  y*  Lorde  :  prayse  him,  and 
set  him  vp  for  euer. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  iv.  viii.  f  i  This  exterior  did  not 
prevent  her  from  being  set  up  as  the  cleverest  woman  in  all 
Madrid.  1891  '  H.  S.  MERRIMAN  *  Prisoners  fy  Captires  .\, 
I  do  not  set  him  up  as  a  hero. 

(£)  dial.  (esp.  &.)  in  ironical  or  contemptuous 
use. 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronans  ii,  Set  him  up  for  confectioner  ! 
1829  BlOCKBTT  N.  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.  v.,  She  rides  in  a  coach 
—set  her  up,  indeed  !  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  xi,  Which 
makes  me  the  keener  for  your  company,  Mr.  David  Balfour 
of  the  Shaws,  and  set  ye  up  ! 

**  m.  To  place  in  an  erect  position  ;  to  set  or 
stand  upright ;  to  erect  (an  image,  statue) ;  to 
raise  (a  standard). 

c  1205  LAY.  27244  pa  lelte  he  sette  up  bene  drake  here. 
maerken  unimake.  (11225  Leg.  Katk,  1468  Me  schal.. 
setten  hit  [an  village]  on  hen  up.  c  1400  l>er\n  1746  AChese 
[^chessboard]  (>ere  was  I-brou^t  forth.. The  meyne  were 
I-sel  vp.  1530  PALSGR.  716/1  Set  up  this  ladder  agaynst  the 
wall,  a  1533  BKRNERS  Iluon  Ixii.  215  She  fell  downe  in  a 
ttanse.  ..Than  Huon..set  her  vp,  and  comfort  yd  her.  1603 
SHAKS.  Metis,  f  or  M.  n.  i.  2  We  mu.st  not  make  a  scar-crow 
of  the  Law,  Setting  it  vp  to  feare  the  Birds  of  prey.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  435  It  hath  beene  knowne,  that  a  Kruit-Tiee 
hath  beene  blowne  vp  (almost)  by  the  Roots,  and  set  vp 
againe,  and  the  next  yeare  bare  exceedingly,  a  1700  KVF.LYM 
Diary  14  June  1685,  Certame  intelligence  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  .having  set  up  his  standard  as  King  of  England. 
1707  S.  SEWALL  Diary  7  Aug.,  Peter  Weare  set  up  the  stone 
post  to  shewa  mile  from  the  Town-House  ends.  1821  Son  i- 
Keniliv.  xii,  In  Jess  than  a  minute,  by  setting  up  his  musta- 
ches and  his  hair,  he  seemed  a  different  person.  1849  MA<:- 
AULAY  Hist*  Eng.  iii.  I.  359  Palisades  were  set  up,  and  a 
pleasant  garden  laid  out.  1857  HUGHKS  Tom  Bro~vn  \\.  viii, 
Old  Bailey  gravely  sets  up  the  middle  .stump  again  and  puts 
the  bails  on.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Engt  xxiii.  234 
A  beautiful  monument  was  set  up. 

f  (If)  ?To  trim  or  curl  up.   06s. 
a  1625  FLETCHER  Wild-Goose  Chase  \\.  iii,  Let  me  set  my 
Beard  up.    —  Hum.  Lieut,  iv.  i,  She  hates  curl'd  heads 
too,  And  setting  up  of  beards  she  swears  is  Idolatry. 
(c}  To  *  erect'  (lines)  in  a  plan. 
1731  W.   HALFPENNY  Perspective  24  To  draw  the  Steps, 
first  draw  their  Plan. .,  then  set  up  their  intended  Heights., 
from  G,  on  the  Line  Gg,    1830  HEDDERWICK  Afar.  Archit. 
247  Set  up  the  tangent-lines  at  the  exact  half-breadth  of  the 
midship- frame,  on  each  sidu  of  the  centre-line, 
t(^)  To  set  (a  top)  spinning.    Obs. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor,  iv.  v.  161  He  turn'd  me  about  with  his 
finger  and  his  thumbe,  as  one  would  set  vp  a  Top.     1649 
LOVELACE  Lucasta  8  Then,  as  a  Top,  he  sets  it  up,  And 
pitifully  whips  it  t  1679  DRVDKN  Trail,  fy  Cress,  in.  i,  He's 
an  old  wooden  Top,  set  up  by  Father  Time  three  hundred 
Years  ago. 

(e)  To  set  tip  ones  bristles  :  to  be  irate.  7'o  set 
up  one's  comb  or  hair :  to  be  proud.  To  set  one's 
back  «/,  etc. :  see  BACK  jM  24  f. 

1518  TINDALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man,  47  b,  Then  fume  we  and 
rage  and  sett  vp  the  bristels.  a  1536  [see  COMB  st>.1  5].  1576 
GASCOIGNE  Droomme  of  Doomes  day  Wks.  1910 1 1.  251  Men 
thus  advaunced..hould  up  theyr  heads,  set  up  their  heare, 
shew  theyr  pryde._  1845  [see  BACK  si'.1  24  f].  1886  BESANT 
Childr.  Gibcon  \.  ix(  I  hear  you've  been  to  see  my  mother 
and  you've  set  her  back  up. 

(j  )  (/•$.  To  put  (drink,  etc.)  before  customers 
for  their  consumption;  hence,  to  '  treat '  to  (drinks, 
cigars). 

1884  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  Jrnl.  Aug.,  A  counter  where  the 
beer  could  be  set  up.  1888  Lisbon  (Dakota)  Star  a  Nov.  2/6 
Well,  we  must  make  him  set  up  the  cigars  on  that  happy 
event. 

n.  To  erect  and  make  ready  for  use ;  to  pitch 
(a  tent) ;  f  to  erect  (a  building).  Cf.  60. 

c  1205  LAY.  8716  pa  J?et  work  wes  up  iset.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  10378  Sir  loachim  was  fain  and  blith,  And  vp  he  sett 
an  auter  suitb.  111400-50  It'iirs  Alex.  2296  pe  powere  him 
grauntis  To  sett  his  cite  vp  agayn.  1471-3  in  Cal.  Proc. 
Chanc.  Q.  Eliz.  (1830)  II.  Pref.  55  The  seid  hous  shuld 
have  be.  .fully  sett  upp,  garnysshed,  and  doon  by  the  fcst 
of  the  nativite  of  our  lady  Scint  Mary.  1485  CAXTOM 
t'/irtj.  Gt.  241  He  made  hys  tentys  to  be  sette  vp  there. 
1313-4  Rtc.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  323  Paid.. for  Settyng  vpp 
of  a  pewe  in  Seint  Annys  chappell  iiijd.  1585  T.  WASH- 
INGTON tr.  Nicholay's  I'oy.  it.  xiii.  49  Constantinople  being 
reedified  and  new  sette  vp.  1603  Shuttleworths*  Ace. 
(Chelham  Soc.)  152  When  they  were  settinge  upp  the  chimle 
pyppesand  the  batlement.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xii.  247  He 
voutsafes  Among  them  to  set  up  his  Tabernacle.  1719  DE 
FOB  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  212, 1  made  a.  .frarn'd  Door-case, and 
a  Door. .,  and.,  set  it  up  in  the  Passage.  1880  LADY  F.  DIXIE 
Across  Patagonia  206  Several  vain  attempts  were  made  to 
set  up  the  tents*  but  the  wind  was  too  strong. 
f(/)  To  build  (a  ship).  Obs. 

1595  MAYNARDE  Drake's  V't>y.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  n  Settinge  up 
more  newe  pinnaces.  1719  I)i:  FOE  Crusoe  n.  (Globe)  481, 
1  oblig'd  him  to  set  up  the  Sloop  which  I  had  brought  [in 
framed 

o.  To  set  (a  trap),  lay  (a  snare).     Now  dial. 

1579  GOSSON  Scht  Abuse  (Arb.)  72  Cupide  sets  vpp  a  Springe 

for  Woodcockes.     1687  MIEGE  67.  /•>.  Diet.  \\.  s.v.  Monit^ 
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To  set  up  a  Mouse-trap.     1887  Kentish  Gloss,  s.v.  Stt  up 
A  man  'sets  up  a  trap  for  vermin  '. 

p.  To  put  together  the  parts  of  (a  machine)  and 
erect  it  in  position. 

(Merges  in  the  sense  of  'establish,  set  on  foot ',  see  aa.) 

1683  Repr.  Advantages  Mann/.  Woollen-chalk  18  We 
have  25  Loomes  constantly  im ployed,  and  have  ordered  the 
setting  up  10  more.  1751  LABKLYK  Westm.  Bridge^  Three 
.  .Months  were  employed  ..by  the  Carpenters  in  new  framing 
and  setting  up  the  Centers.  1770  LIXKOMHK  Hist.  Printing 
323  [He]  ought  to  know  as  much  of  setting-up  a  Press  as  the 
Press-man  himself.  1872  POPE  Telegraph \,  13  In  setting  up 
the  battery  pure  water  may  be  used  in  the  porous  cell.  1879 
M.  J.  GUEST  Led.  Hist.  Eng.  xxviii.  284  Flemish  weavers  set 
up  their  looms  and  taught  the  English  to  weave  cloth. 
(b}  To  start  (a  piece  of  work)  on  a  loom,  etc, 

1857  Miss  CUMMINS  Mabel  l-'an^han  xxxiii,  Drawing  a 
huge  ball  of  yarn  from  her  pocket,  [she]  commenced  setting 
up  a  stocking.  1861  GKO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  v,  A  piece  of  very 
fine  twine  was  indispensable  to  his  '  setting  up*  a  new  piece 
of  work  in  his  loom. 

q.  Typogr.  To  put  (types)  into  the  composing- 
stick  ;  to  arrange  (type)  in  words  or  blocks  of 
words;  to  put  (a  book,  etc.)  into  type;  occas. 
said  of  the  type  (quot.  1770).  Also  absol. 

1668-9  J-  LEII.H  Let.  to  S.  Clarke  (MS.  Raul.  D.  .-,98  fol. 
141),  I  Request  y"  sine  halfe  Crown  a  man  to  each  Compo- 
sitor  when  hee  begins  to  sett  it  vp.  1683  MOXON  Mech. 
E.rcrc.,  Printing  xix.  p  6  When  the  F>oy  Sets  up  Letters. . 
[he]  takes  the  Composing-Stick., in  his  left-Hand.  1770 
LUCKOMBE///J/.  Printing  247  A  Fount  of  English,  which  >at 
up  about  twelve  sheets  in  410  of  the  Surgeons  Cast-,  in  Paris. 
1818  BYRO.V  Kp.  to  Murray  \i  My  dear  Mr.  Murray,  Your'c 
in  a  tlamn'd  hurry,  To  sut  up  this  ultimate  Canto.  1832  HAL- 
LAM  in  Life  Tennyson  (1897)  I.  89  The  (printer's)  devikart 
full  of  promise  to  set  up  immediately.  1891  Chainl-.  Jrnl 
16  May  319/2  The  spcccli .  .was  iet  up  in  an  incredibly  short 
time. 

r.  To  place  (the  dead  body  of  an  animal  stuffed 
or  otherwise  treated  for  preservation ;  in  an  erect  or 
lifelike  position. 

1781  A'rt/.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  64/2  These  liats  were  kept 
for  some  time.. before  they  were  set  up.  1861  7V////. V  Bar 
III.  500  A  nearly  perfect  skeleton  has  been  obtained  and  is 
being  set  up.  1884  G.  ALLEN  Philistia  I.  2  Where  they 
stuffed  birds  or  set  up  exotic  butterflies  in  little  cabinets. 
1892  Field  30  Jan.  i33/3, 1  am  sending  t  he  skin  .  .tube  set  up. 
S.  To  be  u>dl  (straight}  set  up :  to  have  a  stal- 
wart, well-knit  frame. 

1835  LD,  COCKDURS  Mem.  (1056)  159  Charles  Hope  was 
tall  ami  well  set  up.  1861  Temple  Bar  III.  53  Leotard  is 
not  straight  set  up,  after  the  standard  so  cherished  by  soldier 
martinets.  1904  SIK  I*.  II URNE- JONES  Dollars  fy  Dttnccr. 
53  In  New  York.. the  women. .are-  so  well  'set  up',  so  ex- 
cellently '  turned  out '. 

t.   To  make  erect  and  soldierly  by  drill. 
1865  MEREDITH  Rhoda  Fleming  i,  No  master  of  callis- 
thenics could  have  set  them  up  better.     1893  Chiimb.  Jtnl. 
10  June  364/1  When  I  joined  the  [Police]  Force  i  was  a  big 
awkward-looking,  country  Johnny..  .Drill  soon  set  me  up. 

(£)   (See  quot.) 

^1843  in  R.  Oastlcr  Fleet  Papers  II.  134  The  assault  con- 
sisted  in  'setting  her  up',  that  is,  making  her  hold  a  brush 
above  her  head  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes;  and  when 
her  arms  began  to  be  tired,  and  dropped  a  little,  he  put 
them  up  again 

u.  Agric.  To  earth  up  (root-crops). 
1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Jan.  52  The  tut  nips  thrive  better 
when  not  set  up. 

fv.  To  fix  (a  price  or  standard);  also,  to  put 
up  the  price  of.  Obs. 

1530  Proper  Dyalo.^c  in  Roy  Rede  ;;/«:,  etc.  (Arb.)  138  Oure 
fearmes  set  vp  dayly  more?  and  more.  ll>id.  139  And  ytt 
no  hygher  price  was  ther  vp  set  Than  good  conscience  did 
require.  1592  NASME  /*.  Pemlesse  Wks.  1910  I.  197  In 
setting  vp  a  sise  of  Uread. 

fw.  To  compose  (verses).  Cbs. 
1607  Stat.  in  /list.  WakcfieldGram.  S^t.  (1892)  72  Those 
which  are  able  shall  upon  that  daye  sett  upp  verstx 
t  x.   Cards.  To  make  up  (a  side).    Obs. 
1609  B.  JoNSON  Sil,  Woni,  tit.  vi,  Cen. .. Mavis  am!  shoe 
will  set  vp  a  side.     TVs'...  And  mistris  Mavis,  bhee  will  sus- 
taine  her  part, 

***y.  To  put  into  operation;  to  bring  into  use  or 
vogue ;  to  establish  a  course  or  series  of.  Now  rare, 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2135  And  settes  vp  a  sawte  to  \KI 
towne  sydes.  1570  [see  PLEA  sb,  i  yj.  i6u  CHATM  \N  AY:-. 
iJitssy  d'Ambois  v.  iv.  3,  I  have  had  lotteries  set  up  for  my 
death.  i6az  JAS.  I  Let.  to  Earl  Southanifttm  g  July 
(////#./.),  The  present  setting  up  of  Silke  works,  .in  Virginia. 
1685  DRYDEN  Prtf.  to  Alb.  ff  Alb.  Ess.  1900  I.  279  when 
operas  were  first  set  up  in  France,  a  1700  KVFLVN  Diary 
'9  July  '6641  The  lottery  which  hu  Majesty  had  permitted 
Sir  Arthur  Slingsby  to  set  up  for  one  day  in  the  Banquii'rni; 
House  at  White-hall.  1700  Ibia.  24  Mar.,  Some  Lectures 
were  set  up.  ijx*  DE  FOE  Plague  11754)  35  AH  tne  1'lajs 
and  Interludes,  which.. had  been  set  up.  1847  L.  Hi;\r 
Mc*t  Women*  fy  Bks.  II.  iii.  44  The  numerous  smaller 
periodical  works  which  were  set  up  by  Sleele.  1849  .V.  -\  <J. 
Ser.  i.  I.  33  A  new  post-coach  had  been  set  up  which 
performed  the  journey  to  Bath  in  a  single  day. 

(6)  To  cause  (a  certain  condition,  esp.  of  disease) 
to  arise.  Often  pass. 

1851  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XII.  IT.  528  Inflammation  is  set 
up  in  the  soft  tissue.  1853  Ibid.  XIV.  i.  199  Fermentation 
was  more  readily  set  up.  1889  MRS.  COMYNS  CARR  Marg. 
ftlaliphant  II.  xxi.  122  Want  of  proper  nourishment.. had 
caused  the  accident  to  set  up  a  disease.  1891  Cornh.  £?•'£. 
Dec,  601  This  sets  up  fructification. 

Z.  To  establish  (a  state  of  things,  a  custom, 
a  form  of  government,  a  society,  etc.), 

1431  Acts  Privy  Council  IV.  95  It  alwey  pourveidc  and 
scene  J»at..  justice  be  set  uppe  and  stabylysshede  l«re.  1535 
COVERDALE  i  Citron,  xviit.  [xix.]  3  Whan  he  wente  to  set 
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vp  his  power  by  the  water  Euphrates.  1549  LATIMER 
J'loiiglicrs  (Arb.)  30  His  office  is  to  hinder  religion,,  .to  set 
vp  Idolatrie.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /K,  i.  iii.  50  To  plucke 
a  Kingdome  downe,  And  set  another  vp.  1640  Articles 
agst.  Laud  3  He  went  about  to  subvert  Religion,  and  to 
set  up  Papists  and  superstition.  £1710  CF.LIA  FIENNES 
Diary  (1888)  200  They  have  their  Coales  and  3  shillings  pr 
weeke  allowed  to  Each  to  maintain  them, ..its  set  up 
and  allowed  to  by  Mr  Coleson  a  merch1  in  Ix>ndon.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Comnt.  I.  52  The  legislature,  .which  was  origi- 
nally set  up  by  the  general  consent  of  the  society.  1820 
W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  (1859)  184  In  consequence  of  two 
rival  'Burial  Societies'  being  set  up  in  the  place.  1855 
MACAL-LAY  Hist.  Kng.  xii.  III.  225  Though  he  had  not  taken 
part  in  setting  up  the  new  government.  1861  Maem.  Mag, 
IV.  371/1  He  succeeded  in  setting  up  Episcopacy.. in  Scot- 
land.  1890  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.  from  2689,  151  The  house 
of  Savoy  now  set  up  a  united  Italy. 

aa.  To  set  on  foot,  establish  (a  business,  pro- 
fession); to  begin  (housekeeping,  life). 

To  set  up  shop-,  see  SHOP  sb. 

1525  Coventry  Led  Bk.  691  Euery  persone  that  haith 
beene  full  premise. .doithe  sett  vp  his  occupacipn  or  Craft 
within  the  same  [city].  1567  HARMAN  Caveat  Kpist.  (1869) 
21  To  set  vp  houses  and  kepe  hospitalytie.  1585  T.  WASH- 
INGTON tr.  Nicholay's  lrcy.  iv.  xvi.  i3ob,  They  haue  also 
there  set  vp  printing,  not  before  seene  in  those  countries. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Trar.  136  Buying  pewter,  brasse,  and  such 
like  implements  as  if  to  set  up  house  keeping.  1663  MAK- 
VELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Orosart)  II.  91  The  Karl  of  Carlisle  is 
going  upon  an  extraordinary  einbassage  to  Muscovy,  in 
order  to  selling  up  the  English  trade  again  there.  1738 
SWIFT  Pol.  Conrersnt.  Introd.  17,  I  have  often  wished,  that 
certain. .  Instructors,  .would  set  up  Schools.  1777  Ann.  Reg. 
II.  42  He  returned  to  London  and  set  up  the  small-coal 
trade.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  j.  x,  He  taught  the  science 
of  the  small-sword,  and  set  up  a  saloon-of-arms.  1869  '  WAT. 
BRADWOOD  '  The  O.  V,  H.  vi,  The  next  thing  we  shall  hear 
will  be  that  you  have  set  up  house  and  got  married.  1894 
H.  DRVMMOHD  Ascent  of  Matt  299  As  new  cells  budded  from 
the  parent  they  moved  away  and  set  up  life  for  themselves. 
(/')  To  begin  the  use  or  practice  of ;  to  adopt  as 
part  of  one's  establishment,  etc. 

a  I704T.  BROWN  Dial.  Dead  Wks.  1711  IV.  36  She  set  up  a 
Basset-Table.  1709  STF.ELE  Taller  No.  176  rS,  [I]  have  set 
up  a  Pack  of  little  Beagles.  1749  SMOLLICTT  Gil  /Has  vin. 
ix.  (1782)  III.  1 88, 1.  .bought  the  coach  of  a  notary,  who  had 
set  it  up  through  ostentation,  and  now  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
ii.  1815  SCOT  r  Guy  M.  xii,  lie  had  lately  set  up  a  carriage. 
'853  '  C.  BEUE*  I'crdant  Green  n.  xi,  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  setting  up  a  drum  1  1860  MRS.  CAKLYLE/.C^.  III.  63 
You  will  have  heard  of  my  setting  up  a  second  sen-ant. 
1890  Cornh.  Mag.  July  45  Improved.. by  the  short  beard 
tie  had  set  up. 

bb.  To  provide  (a  person)  with  means;  to  place 
in  a  position  of  prosperity  or  in  the  way  of  re- 
trieving one's  fortune ;  to  set  *  on  one's  legs '  again. 

1530  PALSGK.  716/1,  I  shall  than  be  set  up  agayne.  1584 
LODGE  Alarum  10  Thou  maist  haue  money  in  thy  pursue, 
and  other  necessaries  to  set  thee  vp  againe.  1605  SHAKS. 
Macl>.  in.  i.  10  May  they  not  be  my  Oracles  as  well,  And 
set  me  vp  in  hope.  1658  Wit  Restor'd  25  But  when  a 
Fammily  is  suncK,  And  Titles  are  a  fading,  Some  Mer- 
chant's daughter  setts  you  up.  1728  LAW  Serious  C. 
viii,  She  lias  set  up  near  twenty  poor  tradesmen  that  bad 
failed  in  their  business.  1811  MARY  TiTHERiNCTON  Diary 
in  Mem.  (1819)  103  Job  was  set  up  again  by  the  bounty  of 
liis  friends.  _  1840  R.  H.  DANA  /•*/  Mast  xxv,  We  had  a 
light,  fair  wind,  which  set  us  up  again.  1892  Illtt&tr.  Sporting 
•V  Dram.Ncu-s  10  Dec.  446/3  He  soon  set  us  all  up  in  funds. 
cc.  To  establish  or  start  (a  person)  in  a  business 
or  profession ;  transf.  said  of  the  money,  stock, 
or  outfit  sufficient  to  equip  a  person. 

To  be  set  ith  for  (colloq.) :  to  be  well  provided  with. 

1556  North  Country  \(7ills  (Surtees)  238  The  same  com- 
pany [of  mercers  in  Ix>ndon]  shall  deliver  yerlie  the  said 
rent  to  one  poore  yong  man  to  sell  hym  up  that  hathe 
nother  father  nor  mother.  1628  LARLE  Microcosm.  (Arb.) 
65  Two  Deskes,  and  a  quire  of  Paper  set  him  vp.  1679-88 
Moneys  Seer.  Serv.  C/tns.  II  %  Jas.  If  (Camden  Soc.)  88 
To  \Vm  Lloyd,,  .bounty,  to  sett  him  up  to  his  trade  of  a 
shoemaker.  1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  184,  I  was. .set 
up  in  the  world,  made  a  master.  '745  Life  Bampfyldc~ 
Moore  Carew  52  He  expended  a  small  Sum  of  Money  to  set 
her  up  for  a  retail  Trader  in  Buckles.  1825  New  Monthly 
Mag.  XVI.  366  Mistress  of  as  many  branches  of  knowledge 
as  would  set  up  half-a-dozen  literary  hacks.  1848  THACK- 
ERAY Van,.  Fair  xxii,  He  had  brilliant  under-waistcoats, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  set  up  a  moderate  buck. 
1863  MRS.  H.  WOOD  I'erncr's  Pride  v,  I'm  set  up  for  cotton 
gownds.  1865  DICKENS  Mut,  Fr.  iv.  xili,  Now,  John,  if  you 
don't  fix  a  time  for  setting  her  up  in  her  own  house  and 
home,  and  letting  us  walk  out  of  it,  I'll  turn  Informer.  1886 
MRS.  C.  PRAKD  Miss  Jacobsen  II.  iii.  48  His  father  will  set 
him  up  in  business. 

(b]  refl.  To  constitute  or  establish  oneself  (as). 

1883  FENN  Middy  fy  Ensign  xxiv,  142  Dick  had  no  inten- 
tion of  setting  himself  up  as  a  prophet.  1891  Murray's 
Mag.  X.  728  The  Wincauntons  set  themselves  up  as  judges 
of  their  neighbours. 

fdd.  To  restore,  repair,  make  good,    Obs. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  i  Mace.  iii.  43  Let  us  set  up  [Vulg. 
erigamu&\  the  abasing  of  our  people,  and  let  us  fight  for  our 
people,  a  1670  SPALDING  Trout.  Chas.  I  (Bannatyne  Club) 
II.  286  Whill  his  loissis  wes  set  wp. 

ee.  To  bring  to  a  proper  state  of  health  and 
strength ;  to  restore  to  health. 

1727  BOVER  Diet.  Royal  II,  To  set  one  up  again,  .(to  re. 
cover  his  Health).  1804  NELSON  Lett.  (1814)  II.  63  A  little 
of  your  good  nursing,  with  ass's  milk,  will  set  me  up  for 
another  campaign.  1863  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  170,  I 
returned  from  that  visit  quite  set  up.  1880  MRS.  LYNN 
LINTON  Thro  Long  Night  II.  ir.  xiii.  200  Change  is  just 
what  Kstelle  wants  to  set  her  up  again. 

****ff.  To  put  away  for  future  use,  lay  up  in 
store,  store  away.  Obs.  or  dial. 


1421  Coventry  Led  T>k.  33  pat  bur  hoost  haue  in  charge 
that  they  bryng  all  hur  fysche  in-to  the  markett,  without 
they  sett  up  any  fische  in  any  othur  fyschers  houses.  1530 
PALSCR.  716/1  Go,  set  up  this  bagge  of  monaye,  tyl!  I  call 
for  it.  1588  KVD  Hoitseh.  Phil.  Wks.  (1901)  242  Mellons, 
Cy irons,  and  such  like,.. were,  .reserued  and  set  vp.  1617 
MORYSON  I  tin.  in.  82  They  beginne  them  in  the  midst  of 
the  broade  side,  making  a  round  hole  there,  into  which  hole, 
when  the  cheese  is  to  be  set  vp,  they  put  some  few  drops  of 
wine.  1729  SWIFT  Direct.  Serv.  ii.  F  7  If  your  lady  orders 
you  to  set  up  a  piece  of  meat  for  supper.  1730  T.  BOSTON 
in  Morrison  Mem.  ix.  (1899)  221,  I  refused  to  eat;. .and  the 
meat  was  set  up  again  un tasted.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk. 
Farm  II.  393  The  corn  is  then  set  up,  that  is,  set  down  in 
the  sacks  on  the  floor,  and  remains  there  unemptied. 

fgg.  To  put  (a  horse,  etc.)  up  in  a  stable; 
occas.  to  keep  (cattle)  up  to  fatten  them.  Obs, 

r  1440  Alphabet  of  Talcs  124  He  went  privalie  into  be 
Btabyll  ber  be  knightis  man  had  sett  vp  her  hors.  1523 
FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  68  Vf  .she  be  rydden  vppon,  and  sette 
vp  hotte.  1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  v.  v.  I*  b  j  b,  The  caulfe 
that  is  well  fatted  ,i.  that  is  set  vp  to  be  made  fatte.  1622 
MABBE  tr.  Aleinan's  Guzman  dAlf.  \.  46  My  Companion., 
sets  vp  his  Asses  in  the  Stable,  a  1713  ELLWOOD  Antobwg. 
(1714)21  When  I. .had  set  up  my  Horse  at  an  Inn.  1768 
Bayer's  Diet.  Royal  II.  s.v.,  To  set  up  a  coach ..  ZV/c/t-r 
fas  chevaiix  iCutt  carrosse* 

*****hh.  To  put  into  an  attitude  of  hostility 
or  opposition  ;  to  incite,  instigate. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  vn.  vi.  Arise,  O  Lord,  in  wrath  thy  self 
up  sett  Against  such  rage  of  foes.  1601  SHAKS.  AlFs  ll'cll 
i.  i.  35  Hee  was  skilfull  enough  to  haue  liu'd  stil,  if  know- 
ledge could  beset  vp  against  mortalliiie.  1606 —  Tr.fyCr.  v. 
iv.  13  They  set  me  vp  in  pollicy,  that  mungril)  curre  Aiax, 
against  that  dogge  of  as  bad  a  kinde,  Achilles.  1803  Pic 
Aic  No.  4  (1806)  1. 144  They  set  up  argument  against  matter 
of  fact.  1804-6  Svn.  SMITH  Mor.  FJiilos,  (1850)  218  Sudden 
variation,,  .in  a  great  scale,  is  most  commonly  cither  grand 
or  sublime  ;  it  sets  all  the  faculties  up  in  arms.  1818  SCOTT 
Rob  Roy  xx.\!i,  As  for  them  that  have  abused  your  Grace's 
ear,  and  set  you  up  against  a  man  that  [etc.].  1884  G.  ALLEN 
rhilistia  III.  xxvi.  27  The  environment  is  too  strong  for  you  J 
and  if  you  set  yourself  up  against  it,  it'll  crush  you.  1894 
I.  T.  FOWLER  Adamnan  Introd.  33  This  one  has  perhaps 
been  set  up  as  a  rival  to  an  earlier  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory. 
(b}  Hunting.  To  bring  to  bay.  Also_/%>". 

1608  CHAPMAN  Trag.  Byron  v.  Q  4,  As  a  Sauadge  Bore 
that  (hunted  longe,  Assayld  and  set  vp)  with  his  onely  eyes, 
Swimming  in  firekeepesof  the  baying  hounds.  1747  Tricks 
ofToivn  laid  of  en  (ed.  3)  31  You  see,  Sir,  how  naturally  all 
these  Beasts  of  Prey  hunt  a  Country  Squire,  and.. they  sel- 
dom lose  the  Scent  till  they  have  stt  him  up  (as  you  phrase 
it)  brought  him  to  a  Bay.  1889  Field  12  Jan.  41/3  The 
hounds,  .came  up  with  their  stag  there,  and  set  him  up  to 
bay  at  this  well-known  landmark. 

******  ii.  To  put  forward  (a  claim,  defence, 
a  case  in  law). 

1697  Mem,  Trans.  Savoy  123  Several  Reasons  engage  the 
French  King  to  set  up  anew  his  Title  to  Savoy.  1813  SHEL- 
I.EY  Q.  Mat*  iv,  77  That  apology  Which  kings  who  rule,  and 
cowards  who  crouch,  set  up  For  their  unnumbered  crimes. 
i8zi  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xvii,  After  setting  up  a  vain  and  unjust 
pretence  to  the  throne  of  England.  1855  [see  ALIBI  sb.\ 
1856  A".  Brit,  Rev.  XXVI.  201  The  best  defence  is  that 
which,  .has  been  set  up  by  M.  de  Remusat.  1858  [see  CLAIM 
.s/'.'J.  1885  BOWEN  in  Law  Rep.  10  Prob.  Div.  104  The  hus- 
band sets  up  in  bar  a  deed  of  separation. 

jj.  To  advance,  propose,  put  forward  (a  theory, 
idea,  plan)* 

1803  Pic  Nic  No.  3  (1806)  I.  87  They  seem  to  have  set  up 
for  themselves  a  peculiar  test  of  their  merit.  1843  RUSKIN 
Mod.  Paint.  (1851)  I.  Pref.  p.  xiv,  They  are  rejoiced  to  set 
up  a  standard  of  imaginary  excellence.  1883  FENN  Middy 
fy  Ensign  xii.  70  You  set  up  a  theory  of  your  own.  1890 
Miss  I.  D.  HARDY  New  Of  hello  III.  x.  211  You  set  up  those 
false  and  morbid  scruples  between  yourself  and  me. 

*******  intr.  kk.  To  sit  up  (late  at  night). 
Now  dial,  or  •vulgar. 

1697  C'tcss  D^Aunoy's  Trav.  (1706)  201  In  this  Season 
they  setup  till  four  or  five  a  Clock  in  the  Morning  because  of 
the  heats.  17768.  J.  PRATT  Pn(>il  of  Pleas.  II.  208, 1  find  the 
whole  family,  .is  to  set  up.  1822  MRS.  NATHAN  Langrcaih 
I.  176  You  forget,  my  child,  how  late  you  set  up  at  night. 

11.  (orig.  absol.  of  aa.)  To  start  in  business,  begin 
the  exercise  of  a  trade  or  profession. 

Formerly  const.y^r,  now  as  (with  the  sb.  connoting  the 
occupation) ;  in  recent  use  also  with  simple  sb.  as  compl. 

1593  N ASH v,Christ*s  T.  46 b,  My  young  Merchant  returnes, 
and  setles  vppe  fresher  then  euer  he  did.  1647  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i,  in.  (1739)  7  They  had  but  new  set  up,  and 
had  not  yet  found  out  the  right  way  of  Trade.  1691  WOOD 
Atk.  Oxon.  I.  377  He  set  up  for  a  writing-master,  a  1704 
T.  BROWN  Laconics  Wks.  1711  IV.  n  A  Wit  and  a  Beau  set 
up  with  little  or  no  Expense.  1779  Mirror  No.  67  Your  pre- 
decessor, The  Spectator,  used  to  be  consulted  in  cases  of 
difficulty.  I  know  not  if  you,  Mr.  Mirror,  set  upon  the  same 
footing.  1809  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  II.  vi.  237 
Ballantyne's  brother  is  setting  up  here  as  a  bookseller.  i88a 
Sat.  Rev.  10  Aug.  247/1  When  people  had  set  up  in  busi- 
ness. 1891  Ibid.  26  Dec.  728/1  He  even  set  up  smuggler  on 
his  own  account. 

mm.  To  set  up  for.  (a)  To  set  up  for  oneself t 
to  start  on  a  career  on  one  s  own  account. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Alt-malt's  Guzman  d*Alf.  i.  55  He  got  him 
a  Stocke,  to  set  vp  for  himselfe  in  the  world.  1701  W.  WOT- 
TON  Hist.  Rome  268  Three  of  them  set  up  for  themselves, 
Pescennius  Niger  in  the  East,  Septimius  Severus  in  Illyri- 
cum,  and  Clodius  Albintis  in  Britain.  1727  BOYER  Diet. 
Royal  II.  s.v.,  After  this  Victory  over  Mark  Anthony, 
Augustus  had  a  mind  to  set  up  for  himself.  185*  C-  W. 
HOSKYNS  7Vi:#rtxviii.(i854)  153  No  sooner  isa  new  thought 
imparted,  than  it  sets  up  for  itself,  and  denies  its  pedigree. 

(b]  To  put  oneself  forward  as  (a  person  of  a 
certain  kind  or  class),  to  lay  claim  to  being  (so- 
and-so).  Also,  to  set  up  for  being  (so-and-so). 


1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  ir,  To  set  up  for  a  Reformer. 
1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  Ixvii.  66  Shall  any  Man.. that 
Willfully. .procures  the  Cutting  of  whole  Armies  to  Pieces, 
set  up  for  an  Innocent?  1709  E.  WARD  tr.  Cervantes  206 
Covetous  Men  commonly  set  up  for  being  very  long  sighted. 
1716  J.  CRAGGS  Let.  to  Pope  2  Sept.,  I  fancy  I  am. .setting 
up  for  a  wit.  1765  FOOTE  Commissary  i.  (1782)  17  Sim... 
Why  he  must  be  upwards  of —  Mrs.  Mech.  Fifty,  I  warrant. 


t  (c)  To  have  as  one's  object  or  goal.    Obs. 

1685  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Brit.  ii.  50  Clodius  Albtnus  having 
set  up  for  the  Empire  in  Britain,  and  being  beaten  by  Seveius. 
1705  AnDisoN/iWj/  504  Whether  or  no  they  have  done  well, 
to  set  up  for  making  another  kind  of  Figure,  Time  will  wit- 
ness. \yoy  Diverting  Muse  i.  6  An  Old  Lady,  who  has 
bury'd  Six  Husbands  and  sets  up  for  the  Seventh, 
t  (</)  To  support  the  claims  of.  Obs. 

1689  T.  R.  View  Gov.  Eur.  4  Ahaz's  Dial  is  no  President 
for  our  time  or  measures;  nor  may  the  Theocracy  of  the  Jews 
authorize  us  to  set  up  for  King  Jesus.  1691  W.  NICHOLLS 
Answ.  Naked  Gospelm  The  first  then  that  stood  up  for  this 
Heterodoxy  was  Michael  Servetus.  .who. .set  up  for  the 
Unitarian  Doctrine  in  Europe. 

(tf)  To  lay  claim  to  (a  quality,  virtue,  etc.).  Also, 
t  to  lay  claim  to  having  (a  concrete  possession). 

1698  COLLIER  I  minor.  Stage  226  This  Spark  sets  up  for 
Sense.  1698  FARQUHAR  Love  fy  Bottle  11.  i,  Had  the  Land- 
lady but  a  Highland  Piper  to  joyn  with  'em,  she  might  set 
up  for  a  Collection  of  Monsters.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela. 

III.  127  If  People  will  set  up  for  Virtue,  and  all  that,  let  'em 
be  uniformly  virtuous.  I766GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xv,  No  doubt 

. .  you  have  known  ladies  set  up  for  wit  that  had  none.  1865 
Miss  BRADDON  Sir  Jasper's  T.  xxii,  I  suppose  Pauncefort 
sets  up  for  originality. 

nn.  (absoL  of  ii.)  To  lay  claim  or  pretend  to  be. 

a.  1849  MAR.  EDGF.WORTH  Pop.  Titles,  Rosanna  v,  What 
more  could  we  have,  if  we  were  to  set  up  to  be  gentry? 
1889  Miss  SERGEANT  Luck  of  House  I.  xxi.  286  You  need  not 
set  up  to  be  virtuous. 

fOO.  (orig.  absoL  of  gg.)    To  put  up  at  an  inn 
or  other  lodging.    Obs. 

1684  MRS.  BEHN  Novels  (1722)  II.  325  Bellamora.  .was 
obliged  to  lodge.. at  the  same  Inn  where  the  Stage-Coach 
set  up.  1745  Life  Bampfylde- Moore  Carew  92  He.. then 
rode  away  Post- Haste  to  Exeter;  where  being  arrived  he 
sets  up  at  the  Oxford  Inn.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of 
Qual.  (1809)  IV.  105  On  setting  up  for  the  night.  I  rejoiced 
to  find. .Louisa  was. .alive.  1780  S.  J.  PRATT  Emma  Cor- 
bett  civ.  209  Every  house  where  the  stages  set  up.  1819  LADY 
MORGAN  m  Mem.  (1862)  II.  116  We  set  up  at  the  Nova- 
Yorka  [Hotel],  kept  by  an  Englishwoman. 

pp.  To  punt,  esp.  so  as  to  get  close  to  water- 
fowl to  shoot  them.     (Cf.  sense  no.) 

1776  C.  CARROLL  Jrn.1.  Miss.  Canada  in  B.  Mayer  Mem. 
(1845)  47  In  many  places  the  current  was  so  strong  that  the 
batteau  men  were  obliged  to  set  up  with  poles,  and  drag 
the  boat  by  the  painter.  1824  HAWKER  Itistr.  Yng.  Sports- 
men (ed.  3)  343  If  we  can  neither  find  a  creek  nor  a  'latch  ', 
with  sufficient  water  to  set  up  to  birds.  1882  PAYNE-GALLWEY 
Fowler  Irtl.  26  Illustr.,  Wexford  floatmen  setting  up  to  fowl 
together. 

qq.  Of  a  cart :  To  tip  up.   local. 

1841  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  II.  11. 178  The  carts.,  are.,  larger, 
and  with  moveable  bodies,  so  as  to  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  out  their  load  at  once. 

rr.  Of  a  soft-nosed  bullet :  To  expand  on  impact. 

1896  Times  16  Dec.  5/2  The  metal  covering  at  the  point 
being  made  thin  and  the  lead  core  slightly  exposed,  the 
result  lieing  that  the  bullet  '  set  up  '  on  striking  any  object. 
1898  Engineer  4  Mar.  216/2  A  bullet  should  do  more  than 
make  a  man  rub  his  leg  some  hours  afterwards.  Consequently 
efforts  have  been  directed  to  causing  bullets  to  set  up  on 
impact. 

fjjif  Key  to  phrases  and  idiomatic  uses. 

Uses  of  the  passive  :  (—  be  seated)  4,  (- be  arranged)  16, 
( =  be  situated)  1 76,  ( =  be  resolved,  determined,  fixed,  settled, 
rigid)  92,93,  94  b,  95  c,  97  b,  (=  be  hostile)  ii7c;  to  be  s  with 
119;  to  be  s  round  or  about  (with)  121 ;  to  be  keen  s}  sharp  s 
75  b  ;  to  be  hard  s,  ill  s  122  b. 

Uses  of  the  intransitive:  (=sit)  5,  (=sit  on  eggs)  5!), 
(—subside)  8,  heave  and  s  10,  (=  stake)  14 b,  (=  become 
fixed,  rigid,  solid,  coagulated)  94  b,  95  b,  c,  d,  97  c,  (of  fruit 
or  blossom)  98  b,  (=  set  in)  xoob,  (in  dancing)  103,  (in  bowl;,) 
104  b,  (=  proceed,  start  off)  106,  (of  a  current)  107,  (  =  punt) 
no,  (of  a  setter)  I2JC  ;  see  also  branches  XI  and  XII. 

Set  about  (prep.)  127,  (adv.)  133;  J  above  26  bj  s  abroach 
134;  s  abroad  135;  s  adown  136;  j  afloat  137;  s  against 
(-  attack)  128  ;  s  one  person  against  another  117  ;  s  aland 
1 08  b  ;  s  aloft  26  b  ;  f  apart  138  ;  s  ashore  io8b;  s  aside  139  ; 
s  at  (  =  attack)  129;  saway  140;  s  the  axe  to  20  d  ;  jback  141 ; 
s  one  on  another's  back  47  bj  s  a  bargain  55  b;  $  before  one 
or  one's  eyes  i8c  ;  s  a  bell  66;  s  a  bone  79  ;  Jto  book  26  ;  * 
bounds  to  48 :  s  a  butterfly  83 ;  s  by  91  c,  142  ;  s  case  87 ; 
s  caution  13  ;  s  the  chase  124;  s  a  clock  85;  s  a  colour  96  b  ; 
j  acop>'54b;  j  (to)  corners  103;  .rone's  countenance  94;  s 
dead  T23C  ;  s  a  dog  on  116;  s  down  143;  s  an  edge  on  42  ; 
s  the  edge  of  75;  .seggs  15  d  ;  s  an  end  to  58;  son  end  28;  s 
an  example  54  ;  s  (one's)  eyes  on  39  ;  s  a  fabric  82 ;  a-  a  or 
one's  face  94  ;  $  a  (good)  face  upon  41 ;  s  one's  fancy  on  37  ; 
s  a  fashion  54  ;  s  in  feu  57  ;  s  the  field  70 ;  s  a  fine  86 ;  s  fire 
to  34  ;  s  on  fire  25  b ;  s  a  flock  100 ;  s  (one's)  foot  19 ;  j  foot- 
ing 19  d ;  s  forth  144  ;  s  forwards  145  ;  s  to  fowl  no  ;  s  free 
25  b  ;  s  the  fruit  98 ;  s  game  123  ;  s  a  gin  59  ;  s  a  gloss  on 
41 ;  s  (on,  a-)  going  114  b,  c,  d ;  s  gone  114  ej  s  in  hand 
27;  s  in  one's  hand  i8b  ;  s  one's  hand  against,  on,  to  19  b, 
c;  j  one's  hand  (=  signature)  to  23  ;  s  one's  heart  on  37; 
s  a  hen  i  c ;  s  (on)  high  6  2b ;  s  home  108  d  ;  s  on  horseback  i ; 
f  in  146  ;  s  (=  tune)  an  instrument  77;  s  into  107,  130;  s  the 
keel  no;  j  land  60 ;  s  on  land  108  b ;  s  the  land  124 ;  s  in 
lease  57  ;  s  fat)  light  89  c  ;  i  light  by  91  e ;  $  lightly  (littly) 
bygif;  J  a  limit  48  ;  s  lines  59;  s  little  by  (of,  to)  91,  etc.; 
i  at  little  89  b ;  s  loose  25  b  ;  s  to  lore  26  ;  s  a  mark  on  40 ; 
$  a  mast  60 ;  s  a  match  56 ;  s  a  meal  71 ;  s  milk  for  cream 
67  a ;  J  one's  mind  on  37 ;  s  one's  mouth  95 ;  s  much  by  91 ; 
s  to  music  73 ;  i  upon  ibe  muzzle  26  d  j  s  at  naught  89  b  ;  s 
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naught  by  (of,  to)  91  b,  h  ;  s  a  net  59  ;  s  nether  26  bj  s  not 
by  91  c  ;  s  off  147  ;  s  on  131, 148;  s  a  person  on  another  470; 
s  open  28  ;  s  order  in  58  ;  $  in  order  25  b ;  s  out  149  j  s  over 
150;  s  a.  person  over  another  47  ;  s  the  pace  54  d  ;  s  (on,  a-) 
packing  114  b,  c,  d  ;  s  a  palette  71  c;  s  to  partners  103 ;  s 
a  pattern  54  ;  s  at  pawn  27  ;  s  pen  to  paper  18  h ;  s  (=•  frame) 
a  picture  63  b;  s  in  (on)  the  pillory  i8d;  s  to  places  103 ;  s 
a  plant  iz,  101 ;  s  to  pledge  271  s  a  pot  62;  s  a  price  on 
91  h ;  s  a  price  on  one's  head  43 ;  5  in  prison  18  d ;  s  the 
psalm  54  c ;  s  a  question  550;  s  a  rate  86  ;  i  at  a  rate  89 ;  j 
a  razor  75;  s  remedy  32;  s  right  25  b;  s  a  ruff  80 ;  s  the 
saddle  7 ;  ^  sail  65  b,  s  to  sale  27  ;  s  a  saw  76 ;  s  to  school  26 ; 
s  on  the  sea  18  f ;  s  one's  seal  23  :  s  on  a  seat  i ;  s  the  scene 
74  ;  5  to  seed  98  c;  s  a  siege  before  i8g;  sin  one's  sight  18  c; 
s  sight  of  39  b  ;  s  a.  snare  59  ;  s  a  song  73  ;  s  the  sponge  67  b ; 
5  a  squadron  70  ;  s  the  stage  74  ;  s  a  stake  14  ;  iastep  igd  ; 
s  a  stitch  60  b  ;  s  a  stock  100  ;  s  a  stone  63, 120  b  ;  s  a  stroke 
20;  s  the  stroke  54  d  ;  s  a  table  71 ;  5  in  tack  57  ;  s  a  task  55  ; 
s  teeth  on  a  plate  63  c  ;  s  one's  teeth  95 ;  s  on  a  throne  i ; 
s  through  151 ;  s  a  time  for  51 ;  s  to  (prep.)  ii3C,(adv.)  152  ; 
s  (—  add)  one  thing  to  another  33;  s  together  153;  s  a  trap 
59;  J  tryst  56;  s  type  72;  s  up  154;  s  upon  132;  s  upright 
28;  s  a  varnish  on  41 ;  s  a  watch  45  ;  s  on  the  water  18  f ; 
s  a  person  on  his  (or  the)  way  in  b  ;  s  to  wed  27  ;  s  one's 
wit  at  117  b;  s  woadg6a  ;  s  one's  words  68  c  ;  s  on  write  21. 
See  also  the  lists  of  phrases  under  senses  25,  89  b,  91. 

Set  (set),///,  a.  Forms  :  see  SET  v.  A.  3.  [pa. 
pple.  of  SET  v.] 

When  in  concord  with  a  following  sb.,  it  was  formerly 
often  hyphened. 

I.  1.  In  various  strictly  participial  uses,   with 
reference  to  corresponding  senses  of  the  vb. 

a.  Of  a  task,  a  subject  of  study  or  discourse  : 
Imposed  or  prescribed.   Now  rartexc.  inset  book: 
a  book  '  set    or  prescribed  as  one  of  the  subjects. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26270  Quen  nede  es  for  to  sl.ik  be  sett 
penance  bat  es  for  plight.  1709  STEEI.E  &  SWIFT  Tatter 
No.  66  f  i  When  you  are  to  talk  on  a  Set  Subject.  1863 
W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  \.  2  My  natural  aversion  to 
any  set  task.  1888  Daily  News  5  Nov.  5/2  Set  books  are 
for  a  Tripos  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

ft).  Of  law:  Imposed  by  definite  enactment; 

=  PO3ITIVE   I.    Obs. 

cizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  17  Hit  is  iset  lage.-bat  me  sal 
children  fuluhtnie.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  170  Two  lawen  Adam 
scholde..holden  In  Paradis  :  pat  on  him  was  borwkynde 
i-let,  pat  ober  was  clept  lawe  I-set.  Ibid.  193  pe  kuyndeliche 
and  be  set  ek,  Bo^e  his  lawen  he  lo-brek. 

fc.  Of  plants  or  trees:  Planted,  not  self-sown 
or  growing  wild.     Also,  that  has  been  '  set '  or 
dibbled,  not  *  sown  '  broadcast.   Obs. 

1562  TURNF.R  Herbal  n.  60,  ii.  sortes  of  sowen  or  set  myr- 
tel  trees.  Ibid.  60  b,  The  set  or  gardin  Myrt  Ire.  1644 
SVMONDS  Diary  (Camden)  44  Round  about  the  howse  many 
rowes  of  sett  tall  oakes.  1780  Lett.  $  Pap.  Bath  Soc.  I.  15 
A  whole  field  was  sown,  and  set,  in  alternate  stetches..  .The 
produce  of  the  set  part  was  eight  bushels  per  acre  more  than 
the  sown. 

fd.  Provided  with  a  musical  setting.    Ols. 
1598  YONG  Diana  237  The  sweetenes  of  a  Set-song      1600 

liooENHAM  Eng.  Helicon  4  M.  Birds  set  Songs.  1706  A. 
BEDKOKO  Temple  Mas.  xi.  226  Our  Psalm  Tunes  were  com. 
posed  before  any  of  our  Set  Services. 

e.  Placed  in  a  setting,  mounted. 

1535  COVERDALE  i  Chron.  xxx  [xxix.].  2  Onix  stones,  set 
Rubyes  [1611  stones  to  be  set],  and  stones  of  dyuerse 
coloures.  a  173*  [see  NEW-SET/^/.  «.). 

f.  Inserted  in  a  fixed  framework,  built  in. 

Set  bowt(\3.  S.),  a  lavatory  basin.  Set  tub  (U.  S.),  a  tub  for 
washing,  fixed  in  masonry.  Also  stt-fot  (see  8). 

1884  HOWELI.S  Silas  Lapham  (1891)  I.  66  I'll  do  the  wash 
..,  said  Mrs.  Lapham.  J  presume  you'll  let  me  have  set  tubs. 
1899  —  Ragged  Lady  185  He  sympathized  with  her  in  her 
wish  that  there  was  a  set-bowl  in  her  room. 

g.  Of  the  teeth  :  Clenched. 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  xi,  With  set  teeth  and  clenched 
hand.      1876  A.  J.   EVANS  Through  Bosnia  viii.  368   The 
sailors,  .with  set  teeth  laboured  at  the  oars  as  for  grim  life. 
h.  Of  types  :  That  have  been  *  set  up  *. 

1837  CARL  VLB  Fr.  Rev.  II.  n.  iv,  Your  military  ranked 
Arrangement  going  all  (as  the  Typographers  say  of  set 
types,  in  a  similar  case)  rapidly  to  pie  ! 

2.  Appointed  or  prescribed  beforehand;  f  ap- 
pointed for  observance  by  the  Church.  Hence  (with 
sense  lessdistinctly  ppl. ),  Fixed, definite,  not  subject 
to  uncertainty  or  alteration,  a.  Of  a  point  of  time. 

cioso  Lan-s  Xorthitmb.  Priests  §  36  (Liebermann)  382 
Jif  preost  on  ^esetne  timan  tida  ne  ringe  oft5e  tida  ne  singe. 
cizos  LAV.  25459  Ar5ur  ba  hehte  aSelest  kinge  toane  isette 
time  |>at  folc  isomnien.  (11225  Ancr.  R.  412  ^if  out  limpeS 
midiche  fct  }e  beon  nout  i-huseled  i  J>eos  i-sette  termes. 
'375  HARMOUR  Hmce  vm.  213  Qtihen  the  set  day  cumin  was  ' 
He  sped  him  fast  toward  the  place,  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason 
Mb,  The  triews  faylled  at  time  sette  and  ex  spired.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  (1617)  377  Festiuall  Solemnities  and 
set-dayes.  1628  EARLE  Microcosm.  (Arb.)  37  An  old  Col- 
ledge  Butler,  .kecpes  the  set  houres  at  his  booke  more  duly 
then  any.  a  1659  Bp.  BROWN  RIG  Sfrw.  (1674)  I.  i.  12  God 
..sets  much  by  them,  that  put  him  not  off  with  some  set- 
dayes  service.  1701  SWIFT  Contests  NobUs  $  Commons 
Wks.  1755  II.  i.  28  The  set  time  for  payment.  1769  E.  HAN- 
CROFT  Guiana  325  The  Indians  have  no  set  time  of  eating. 
1837  CARI.VU.  Fr.Rev.  II.  vi.  i,  There  will  not  have  arrived, 
at  the  set  day,  Three-thousand  of  them  in  all. 

b.  Of  wages,  income,  rent,  quantity.    Now  rare. 
•  '1225  Ancr.  R.  428  Non  ancre  seruant  ne  ouhte.  .uorlo 

asken  i-sette  huire,  bute  mete  £  cloft.  1504  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treat.  Scot.  II.  262  Item,  to  the  said  Maister  Andro,  that 
he  gaif  in  almous  be  the  Kingis  command,  by  the  set  almous 
.  .xxxjs.  1587  R.  HOVENDEN  in  Collect.  (O.  H.S.)  I.  217  , 
Which  a  sett  rent  can  no  wise  affoord.  1593  NASHF.  Christ's 
T.  Wks.  1910  II.  149  Half  a  Crowne..is  the  sette  pryce  of 
a  strumpets  soule.  1633  MASSTXCEK  Guardian  i.i,  Some., 
make  a  set  living  on't.  1651  HOBUES  Lti-iat/i,  n.  xxii.  1*3 
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It  is  not  a  set  number  that  mnkes  the  Assembly  Unlawfull. 
1705  ADDISON  Italy,  Switzerl.  480  Handsom  Fountains 
planted  at  set  Distances  from  one  End  of  the  Streets  to  the 
other.  1851  HELPS  Comp.  Solit.  ix.  (1854)  157  There  always 
will  be  a  set  amount  of  wrongdoing.  1891  Labour  Comniis' 
sion  Gloss.,  Set  wages,  a  fixed  weekly  wage,  apart  altogether 
i  from  piece-work. 

c.  Of  rules,  order,  n  form  of  words,  etc. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Perantb.  Kent  (1826)  239  The..Prince- 

|    like  Palaices.  .which  the  Archbishops,  .kept,  .to  perfourme 

1    their  set  solemnities  of  housekeeping.     1597  HOOKER  /Cect. 

Pol.  v.  xxvi,  §  i  A  strange  conceipt,  that  to  serue  God  with 

any  set  forme  of  common  prayer  is  superstitious,     a  1619 

KOTHERBY  Athconi.  n.  i.  §  7  (1622)  182  As  strictly  lied  \  nto 

his  set-motion,  as  a  Mill-horse  to  his  Mill.     1630  lip.  HAI.L 

Occas.  Medit.  Ixxx.  (1633)  200  The  Monarchical  government 

requires  a  constant  and  regular  course  of  the  set  degiecs  of 

rule  and  inferiority.     1705  STANHOPE  raraphr,  II.    215  A 

long  preparation  of  set  Diet.     1710  UK.KKELEY  Princ.  Hum, 

Knoivl.  §  30  The  set  rules  or  established  methods.     1871 

EARLE  Philol,  Eng.  Tongue  §  292  The  set  words  of  a  proverb. 

1883  JAS.  GILMOUR  Mongols  xvii.  201  Our   religious  system 

has  no  set  form  of  liturgy  to  be  got  oft" by  hear  land  repeated. 

fd.  Of  persons,  things,  places:  Fixed,  specified, 

definite.    Obs. 

1594  ?  GREENE  Selinnts  327  Things  that  were  as  common 
as  the  day,  Did  then  to  set  possessors  first  obey.  1709 
SHAFTESB.  Moralists  r.  i.  5  There  are  formal  Set-Places, 
where.. there  is  enough  said  and  taught  of  this  kind. 
3.  Deliberate,  intentional,  a.  Of  a  purpose  or 
design  :  Deliberately  conceived.  Chiefly  in  phrases, 
of  (or  f  ojt,  f  a)  set  purpose  (see  PURPOSE  sb,  10,  1 1 ). 
1456  SIR'  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.  S.)  84  To  byde  in 
felde  fermly  of  sett  purpos..ciimmys  of  a  calde  sett  mynde 
confermyt  in  hardyncss  with  deliberacioun.  1530  PALSGR. 
835/1  Evyn  a  set  purpose.  1581  PKFTIE  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ. 
Cottv.  I.  (1586)  24  b,  How  much  more  hainous  those  faults 
are  which  are  committed  of  set  m:illice,  then  those  which 
are  done  of  blinde  ignorance.  1600  in  R.  M.  Fergus^on 


b.  Of  phrases,  forms  of  expression  :  Deliberately 
composed,  not  spontaneously  arising.  Also,  cus- 
tomary, *  stereotyped.'  Cf.  5  d. 

In  good  set  terms :  often  used  (after  the  context  of  the 
Shaks.  example)  for  'roundly  ',  *  with  outspoken  severity  '. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L,  n.  vii.  17,  I  met  a  foole  i'th  Forrest 
.  .Who.  .rall'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  termes,  In  good  set 
terrnes,  and  yet  a  motley  foole.  1693  J.  EDWARDS  Author. 
O.  ff  .V.  Test.  111.382  The  set  sayings  of  theStoicks,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  27  Jan.  1689,  He  did  this  without  any  set  or 
formal  repetitions,  as  one  who  had  learn 'd  things  without 
book.  1827  SCOTT  Surg.  Dan.  ix.  He  drew  it  up  in  good  stt 
terms,  like  one  who  had  his  senses  much  at  his  command. 
«83«  LEWIS  Use  fy  Ab.  Pol.  Terms  Introd.  i  The  set  phrase 
of  Scientific  inquirers.  1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  x.  (1865)  II. 
85  The  governor-general.. often  denounced  htm  in  good  set 
terms,  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xxxii,  It  had  no  set 
beginning,  as  Dear  Mr.  Pip,  or  Dear  Pip. 

t  c.  Contrived  in  order  to  deceive.    Obs. 

1603  FLORID  Montaigne  \.  v.  10  Nor  by  surprises,  or  strata- 
gems by  night,  nor  by  set-flights  \parf uitte$apostce$\. 

4.  (In  set  battle,  fulif}  ~  PITCHED  ///.  a.1  2.  Now 
rare  (cf.  sense  5). 

1373  BARBOUR  Bruce  vm.  367  The  king,  in  set  battal^e.. 
Vcncust  him  with  a  gret  men^e.  4:1470  HENRY  Wallace 
xi.  9  Offset  battaillis  fyve  he  dyscumfyt  haill.  1551  Ronm- 
SON  tr.  RIore's  Utopia  \\.  (1895)  257  In  set  fylde  the  wyucs 
doo  stande  euerye  one  by  here  owne  husbandes  syde.  i$7> 
J.  SADLER  tr.  Vtgetius  Prcf.  €1  *.  H.  b,  Whether  they  should 
tight  inskirmishe,  or  set  baud.  1664-5  PEP YS  Diary  17  Feb., 
He  hath  fought  more  set  fields  than  any  man  in  England 
hath  done.  1773  HAMITON  Polybins  IV.  Contents  xiv,  The 
Carthaginians.. are  defeated  in  a  set  engagement. 

transf.  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  xvii,  I  dial- 
lenged  her  to  a  set  flirtation. 

5.  Formal,   ceremonious,    regular,      a.  As    the 
designation  of  a  particular  style  of  handwriting  : 
see  quots.     Now  only  Hist. 

15*3  [see  HAND  sb.  16].  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Iff,  m.  vi.  2 
Here  is  the  Indictment. .Which  in  a  set  Hand  fairely  is 
engross'd.  1685  MATLOCK  Fax  Nova  Artis  Scribcndi  6 
The  Set-Hand  is  thought  fittest.. for  Ingrossing  all  Evi- 
dences of  Lands.  IHd.  it  The  English-Ingrossmg-Hnnd, 
commonly  called  Set- Secretary.  1784  ASTLE  Orig.  If^rif. 
v.  98  The  writing  which  prevailed  hi  England  from.. 596 
to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  generally  termed 
Saxon,  and  may  be  divided  into  five  kinds,  namely,  the 
Roman  Saxon,  the  Set  Saxon,  the  Running  hand  Saxon, 
the  Mixed  Saxon,  and  the  Elegant  Saxon.  Ibid.  143  The 
specimens  of  the  charters.,  are  composed  partly  of  characters 
called  Set  Chancery  and  Common  Chancery.  1885  E.  M. 
THOMPSON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  156/2  In  the  8th  century 
appears  the  set  book-hand  in  an  even,  .character. 

D.  Of  a  meal,  a  meeting  for  business  or  pleasure : 
Carefully  pre-arranged  ;  attended  with  some  degree 
of  ceremony  or  formality  ;  stated,  regular,  formal. 
So  f  set  table. 

1606  HOLLAND  Suttutt.  71  He  feasted  daily :  and  never 
otherwise  than  at  a  set  table  [L.  cena  rccta\.  1653  H. 
COGAN  tr.  Pinto  s  Trai1.  ii.  3  Keeping  a  set  table  for  at)ove 
seven  hundred  persons.  1680  COTTON  Conipt.  Gamester 
(ed.  2)  95  They  have  one  most  egregious  piece  of  Rogiu  ty 
more,  and  that  is  playing  the  High-Game  at  Putt ;  and  this 
is  to  be  done  but  once  at  a  Sett-meeting.  16513  LOCKE  Educ. 
§  14  (1699)  21  The  Romans  usually  fasted  till  Supper;  the 
only  set  Meal,  even  of  those  who  eat  more  than  once  a  Day. 
1718  Free-thinker  No.  19.  133  His  Physicians  advised  him 
to  leave  off  Set-Suppers.  1818  in  Lady  Morgan  Atttobiog. 
(1859)  166  It  is  not  a  set  party,  but  one  without  full  dress  or 
ceremony.  i86a  Chamb.  Encycl.  s.  v.  Curling,  These  bon- 
spiels  or  set  matches,  aic  contested  with  immense  spirit. 
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1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xxii.  495  The  ambassador  would 

fain  have  discussed  such  grave  matters  only  at  a  set  audience. 

fo.  Of  costume:  Suited  to  ceremonial  occasions. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  300  The  set  dress  of  the 
Persian.     1676  ETHER  EG  E  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  iv.  ii,  We 
should  not  always  be  in  a  Set  Dress. 

d.  Of  a  discourse,  treatise,  etc. :  Elaborate,  com- 
posed in  due  form  ;  expressly  or  systematically 
dealing  with  a  subject. 

S?t  sf>e(ch;  public  speech  more  or  less  elaborate;  nn  oration, 
as  distinguished  from  extemporaneous  or  infer  mal  utterances. 

"573  G.  HARVEY  Lctttr-bk.  (1884)  12,  I  am  inforcid  rather 
to  bungle  up  a  pelting  histori  then  to  write  a  set  epistle. 
1608  CHAPMAN  Trag,  Byron  v.  i.  Q  i,  The  most  lawicrly 
deliuery  Of  his  set  speeches.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Fhilos. 
(1701)  4  He  did  not  confirm  himself  to  set  Lectures  in  the 
Chair.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Ong.  Sttcrx  \\.  ii.  §  2  A  learned 
man  hath  in  a  set  discourse  endeavoured  to  shew  the  great 
defects  that  were  in  it.  1760-2  (lot.nsM.  Lit.  Ik',  xxx,  1  had 
prepared  a  set  introductory  speech  for  the  occasion.  1817 
MOORE  Lalla  Rwkh  (1824)  126  The  young  lady  dies  in  a 
set  speech.  1834  MACAUI.AY  A'jj..  Pitt  pap  He  was  no 
speaker  of  set  speeches.  His  f<_w  prepared  discourses  were 
complete  failures.  1886  C.  K.  PASCOE  London  cf  To-day 
viii.  (ed.  3)  89  It  is  not  easy  to  learn  beforehand  when  the 
great  popular  leaders  may  be  expected  to  make  set  orations, 
f  e.  Regularly  established.  06s, 

1702  C.  M^THKK  Ma^n.  Chr.  w.  Introd.  (1852)  9  They 
soon  determined,  .that  set-schools  are  so  necessary  there  is 
no  doing  without  them. 

6.  That  lias  assumed  a  permanent  form  or  con- 
dition ;  immovable,  persistent. 

a.  Of  facial  expression,  looks,  or  countenance, 
tones  of  voice  :  Fixed,  rii^id,  unvarying. 

1605  CHAI-MAN  All  Fools  iv.  i,  A  set  countenance  Of  rage 
and  choller.  a  1625  FLKTCHFK  t\ice  I'afanr  i,  Look,  who 
comes  here,  sir  !  his  love  fit's  upon  him  :  I  know  it,  by  that 
set  smile,  and  those  congies.  1760  KKANKI.IN  Ess.  Wks. 
1840  II.  127  Those  even,  set  tones,  so  common  amony 
readers.  1865  SWINBURNK  foams  fy  />«//.,  Tn-o  Dreams  -it 
The  heavy  sun's  Set  face  of  heat  stopped  all  the  songs.  1892 
I'M:RO;  In  .Midst  of  Life  96  In  that  set  immobile  face  was 
no  sign  ;  it  was  as  hard  as  bronze. 

b.  Of  a  feeling,  attitude  of  mind  :  Fixed,  settled, 
immovable,     f  Of  action:  Resolute.     Also  (dial. 
and  £7.5".)  of  persons:  Obstinate.  (Cf.  HARD-SET  3.) 

(71625  FLETCHER  False  One  iv.  ii,  Why  do  you  frownc! 
Rood  gods,  what  a  set-anqer  Have  you  forc'd  into  your 
facet  1650  KAXTER  Saint's  A\  iv.  vi.  (1654)  146  The  set 
and  solemn  acting  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (iSi i)  III.  38,  I  can  not,  at  present, 
write  to  every  particular  unless  I  would  be  in  set  defiance. 
1848  RARTLETT  Dt'ct.A>iier.s.v.t  He  is  very  set  in  his  ways. 
1848  LOWKI.I,  fiigtoiv  P.  Ser.  i.  ix  (end),  Wen  I  hev  once 
made  up  my  mind,  a  meet'nhus  aint  setter.  1896  Harper's 
Mag.  Apr.  680/1  'You  are  a  terribly  set  person,'  she  said, 
..after  she  had  consented  to  let  him  have  hisown  way. 

o.  Of  a  kind  of  weather :  Persistent,  likely  to 
continue  some  time.  So  quasi-affo.  in  set  fair. 

Set  fair  is  usually  marked  on  English  barometers  at  the 
point  indicating  that  the  height  of  I  he  mt'rcui  y  is  30  i  inches. 

1699  DAMPIER  I'oy.  II.  it.  55  Then  you  have  set  Rains  till 
the  latter  end  of  August.     1823-4  lincvcl.  Metrop.  (1845) 
XV.  281  To  the  next  half-inch  l>elow  this  highest  point  are 
written  set  fair  on  the  one  side,  and  st-t  frost  on  the  other. 
1842  DICKENS  Amer.  Xotes  xiv.  (1893)  167  The  road.. was 
certainly   enough   to  have  shaken  umpeis  that    were   not 
resolutely  at  Set  Fair,  down  to  some  inches  below  Stormy. 

'fd.  Of  demeanour  :  Composed,  grave.  Obs* 
ft  1660  in  Morris   Troubles  Cath.  /*>;•<•/.  (1872)  i.  vi.  266 
She  was  always  of  a  set  and  womanly  carriage,  not  wild  or 
given  much  to  play. 

e.  Chiefly  predicative:  Of  settled  form  or  habit 
of  body. 

1861  HUGHES  Tout  Brown  at  Oxf.  ii.  The  other  man  was 
evidently  a  year  or  two  older  than  himself,  his  figure  was 
more  set.  1861  Temple  liar  \\.  53  Their  limbs  are  not 
sufficiently  '  set '  to  prevent  serious  accidental  injury.  1894 
ASTLEV  jo  Yrs.  Life  I.  144  Orme  was,  as  we  should  say  of 
a  racehorse, '  too  set.' 

7.  With  prefixed  adv.  *  Having  a  specified  position, 
location,  arrangement,  conformation,  build,  adjust- 
ment, disposition,  pitch,  etc. 

See  broad-set  (BROAD a.  D.a),  DEEP-SET,  fine-set  (FiNK  a. 
D.  sb),  firm-set  (FIRM  a.  C.i),  HARD-SET,  HIGH -SET,  ILL- 
SET,  low-set  (Low  a.  5),  STRONG-SET,  THICK-SET,  t/n'n-tet 
(Turn  a.  D.  II),  WELL-SET. 

13. .  K.Alis.  7 1 1 2  Cadace  was  a  fi.rly  best,  Thries  set  {Land 
AfS'.  shet]  teth  was  in  his  leste. 
II.  Combinations. 

8.  In   special  collocations   (most  of  which  are 
hyphened    as    compound?,    and    often     stressed 
on  the  first  syllable)  :  f  set  board  5ir.,  (a}  ?  a  wash- 
board in  a  ship  [cf.  Du.  zttbocrd,  G.  setzbord]  \  (b} 
some  kind  of  table ;   set  changes  Bell-ringing, 
*=  set  pcal\  fset  cloth,  a  kind  of  worsted  fabric  ; 
set  dance,  a  quadrille,  country-dance,  or  the  like; 
set   iron  [cf.    Du.   zetijzer*   G.   setzenen"]   Ship- 
building, a  bar  of  soft  iron,  admitting  of  being  bent 
so  as  to  be  used  for  transferring  curves  from  the 
scrive-board  to  the  bending  plate;   set  line  [cf. 
Du.   setlijn\)   a   fishing-line   wilh    baited   hooks, 
pegged  or  anchored  ;  alsoa//r/A  ;  f  set  match,  an 
agreement,  conspiracy,  an  appointment  made  for  a 
highway  robbery  (cf.  fo  set  a  match,  SET  v.  56) ;  set 
net,   a  fishing   net  fastened    across   a   stream  or 
channel,  into  which  the  fish  are  driven  ;  fset  peal 
Bellringing,  a  ringing  of  a  peal  of  bells  in  one 
position  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  before 
a  change  is  given ;  set  piece,  (a)  a  painting,  or 
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a  sculptured  group  of  figures ;  ($)  a  picture  or 
design  composed  of  fireworks ;  set-pot,  se'tpot, 
(a)  dial,  a  fixed  cauldron  or  boiler  used  for  heating 
water  for  domestic  purposes;  (b~)  a  copper  pan, 
heated  by  a  special  flue,  used  in  making  varnish, 
and  for  heating  oil,  size,  etc. ;  t  set-pull  Bell- 
ringing,  the  position  of  a  bell  when  raised  so  that 
it  stands  mouth  upwards  ;  set  scene,  an  apparatus 
built  up  and  placed  in  position  upon  a  theatrical 
stage  before  the  rise  of  the  curtain;  a  collection 
of  side  scenes,  'skies',  etc.  depending  upon  one 
another  for  a  particular  effect ;  so  set  scenery ;  set 
sod,  a  turf  used  in  building  up  a  bank  of  a  ditch 
in  the  operation  of  water-tabling;  set  square,  (a) 
a  plate  of  wood,  metal,  etc.  in  the  form  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  the  acute  angles  being  either  60° 
and  30°  or  both  45°,  used  by  draughtsmen  as  a 
guide  for  drawing  lines  at  one  of  these  angles  ;  (*) 
a  form  of  T-square  with  an  additional  arm  turning 
on  a  pivot,  for  drawing  lines  at  fixed  angles  to  the 
head  ;  (<-)  a  joiner's  square  ;  f  set-stitehed  a.,  'i  of 
'  set-work'  embroidery.  See  also  SET-WORK. 

1512  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  IV.  456  Item.. for  xv" 
seym  and  ruf  for  the  "set  burdis  of  the  greit  schip.  1529 
Keff.  Mag.  .V/>.  Scot.  (1883)  178  A  comptar  burd  price  2 
markis,  a  set  burd  with  formis  and  trestU  price  135.  4d. 
1677  [SIKHMAN]  Cfiinpanalogia  169  For  such  as  have  not 
yet  attain'd  the  skill  to  ring  these  compleat  peals,  *Sett- 
changes  are  very  proper  for  them,  being  easie.  1688 
HOI.MB  Armoury  in.  462/2  Ringing  in  Set  Changes,  that 
is,  the  Bells  being  Set,  they  order  which  Bell  shall  lead 
nway  &  what  to  follow.  1872  ELLACOMBE  Hells  of  Cli.  iii. 
in  Ch.  Hells  Devon  231  Its  members  rang  nothing  but 
rounds  and  set  changes,  till  about  the  year  1642,  when 
single  changes  were  first  attempted.  1467-8  Rolls  of  Par  It. 
V.  629  Divers  Wollen  Clothes,  some  called  brode  *sette 
Clothes,  and  that  other  called  streite  sette  Clothes.  1523 
Ait  14  <V  15  Hen.  I'llI,  c.  ii  Vesses,  otherwise  called 
Sette  clothes  of  diuers  colours.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No. 
434  §  5  Several  Regular  Tunes  and  \Setl  Dances.  1800 
WEEMS  Washington  ii.  (1877)  ii  He  has  carried  down 
many  a  sett  dance  with  her.  1874  THEAULK  Naval  Archit. 
83  When  the  scrive  board  is  used,  a  flat  rod  of  soft 
iron  termed  the  '  "set  iron  '  is  bent  to  the  curvature,  1865 
BERTRAM  Hail'cst  of  Sea  160  *Sel-line-fishing..can  only  be 


match.  1592  GREENE  Discov.  Coosenage  C  3,  When  their 
other  trades  fail,  as..y°  high  lawier,  when  he  hath  no  set 
match  to  ride  about.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Contempt,  vii.  Aaron's 
Censer  269  A  set  match  betwixt  the  brethren.  1481-90 
Hfftuard  Hottseh.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  192  A  "sett  net  of  ij.  fadom. 
1745  HLOMKI  IELU  Norfolk  II.  866  Two  Wardens  of  the 
Fishermen-Company,  .to  inspect  the  Sett  Netts  belonging 
to  them.  1865  Rep.  Sea  Fisheries  Cotntn.  (1865)  II.  1190/1 
Small  quantities  of  herrings  were  taken  with  set-nets  close 
in  shore.  16. .  in  Eng.  Gilds  290  If  the  Master,  .shall  neg- 
lect to  warn  the  Company,  .for  to  ring  a  bisett  *sett  peale, 
he  shall  pay. .one  shilling.  1846  DICKENS  Pictures  Italy, 
Rome  190  The  hollow-cheeked  monk.. went  down  on  his 
knees,  in  a  corner  before  this  'set-piece.  1874  W.  H. 
BROWNE  Art  Pyrotediny  118  'Set  pieces'  (as  they  are 
called).  1901  U'estrtr.  Caz.  22  May  6/3  A  group  [of  flowers! 
of  the  set-piece  kind  in  the  form  of  a  grotto.  1839  URE 
Diet.  Arts  s.  v.  Varnish,  Black  japan  is  made  by  putting 
into  the  *set-pot  48  Ibs.  of  Naples  or  any  other  of  the 
foreign  asphaltums.  1861  ROBINSON  Dial.  Leeds,  Set  pot, 
a  stone  boiler  or  '  copper  ',  with  a  fire-gi  ate  under,  for  the 
purpose  of  boiling  and  'stewing'  dirty  linen.  1873  E.  Si'ON 
Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  I.  65/2  Take  the  gum  pot^  from 
the  fire ;  let  it  cool  for  a  few  minutes,  then  pour  it  into 
the  oil  in  the  set  pot.  1677  [STEDMAN]  Campanal gia  26 
The  falling  of  the  bells  from  a  *Set-pull.  Ibid.  46  Sup- 
posing  that  a  peal  of  5  bells  were  raised,  and  rung  at  a 
Sett-pull.  1887  Spectator  25  June  857/2  Theatrical  specula- 
tors now  spend  such  vast  sums  on  the  upholstery  of  their 
'set  scenes.  1854  FAIRHOLT  Diet.  Terms  Art  382  The 
scenery,  .was  entirely  of  the  nature  of  what  is  now  termed 
*set-scenery,  regularly  built  up  by  carpenters  before  the 
curtain  rises,  to  be  taken  to  pieces  again  when  it  falls.  1844 
H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  574  After  a  few  of  these  smaller 
sods  have  been  made  ready,  the  hcdger  lays  them,  with  the 


to  it  by  means  of  the  set  square,  an  instrument  with  a 
straight  shaft  and  a  steel  blade  fixed  to  it  at  right  angles. 
1892  ELEANORRowEC/">-C«n';»^(i895)  15  The  set-square 
of  45°.  Ibid.  7 The 60° set-square.  1 760 STERNE  Tr.Shandy 
III.  xxix,  An  old  *  set-stitch  d  chair. 

9.  In  parasynthetic  derivatives,  rare. 

1614  CHAPMAN  Androui.  Lib.  Ep.  Ded.  r  sb,  The  one- 
car'd  Race  Of  set-eyed  vulgars.  1615  —  Odyss.  xvn.  602 
You  are  a  sawcy  set-fac't  Vagabond.  1633  T.  STAFFORD 
roc.  I  lib.  i.  xi.  74  The  treacherous  Guid,  who  did  upon  a 
set  purposed  malice  draw  this  Draught,  was.. hanged. 

10.  With  adverbs  (see  the  corresponding  com- 
binations of  the  vb.)i  as  set-apart  (rare),  set-down, 
-on,  -out,  etc.    With  specific  meaning  :  set-down 
nonce-use,  described  in  books,  recognized ;  set-in, 
(a)  inserted,  inset ;  (*)  of  rain,  etc.  that  has  set  in 
or  become  continuous;  set-off  Sc.,  of  part  of  a 
tenement,  let  off  to  a  sub-tenant ;  set-on  Sc.  (see 
quot.  1825);  set-up,  (a)  established;  (A)  in  phr. 
well  set-up  (see  quot.  1867  ;  also  in  wider  use)  ; 
(f)  dial,  and  folloq.  conceited, '  stuck  up '  ;  (</)  of 
type,  composed. 
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1830  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  292  This  act  of 
choice  baseness  and  'set-apart  iniquity.  1858  —  Andi  Alt. 
Ixxvi.  II.  28  All  have  sunk  into  a  stale  of  lamentable  indif- 
ference, there  is  no  burning  zeal  left  except  among  the  set- 
apart,  a  1850  ROSSETTI  Dante  fy  Circle  n.  (1874)  281  "Tis 
no  *set-down  sickness  that  I  have,  Nor  are  my  pains  set 
down.  1884  RUSKIN  Bible  of  Amiens  i.  g  note.  The  first 
fixed  and  set-down  footsteps.  1534  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas, 
.SY0/.VI.  185  To  be  ane  *t>et  in  nek  toane  veluet  slop.  1866 
LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnls.  (1873)  I.  vi.  158  A  set-in  rain  came 
on.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1534/2  Side-notes^  marginal 
or  set-in  notes,  a  1722  FOUNTAINHALL  Decis.  I.  454  One 
may  set  *  set-off  chambers  and  parts  of  a  house.  1825  JAM  IK- 
SON,  *.SV/-(7H,  a  term  applied  to  what  is  singed  or  slightly 
burned  in  the  pot  or  pan.  1864  Q.  Jrnl.  Set.  I.  467  Well  set- 
on  tails  and  very  sloping  shoulders.  1710  PALMER  Proverbs 
359  If  the  pomp.. be  carry'd  out  of  proportion,,  .it  is  an  ill 
'set-out  ambition.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  in.  iii.  (Rtldg.) 
87  There  was  no  want  of  magnificence,  good  taste,  or  a 
well-designed  set  out  table  !  1607  The.  .new-*set-up  com- 
pany [see  NEW-SET  ppl.  a.].  1856  JULIA  KAVANAGH  Rachel 
Gray  iv.  66  Serve  her  right — the  set  up  thing  !  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  Soldiers,  mariners,  and  small-arm 
men,  well  drilled,  and  instructed  to  be  upright  and  soldierlike 
in  their  carriage,  are  '  well  set  up'.  1878  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII. 
116/1  Set-up  type  is  also  sometimes  copied  thus. 

t  Set,  conj.  Sc.  Obs.  [Prob.  evolved  from  the 
imperative  or  the  pa.  pple.  (in  absolute  construction) 
of  SET  v.  in  the  sense  *  to  put  the  case/  '  to  suppose 
(that) '.  Cf.  G.gesetzt^1  on  the  assumption  that '.] 
Though,  although.  Also  with  at(=  that). 

Very  frequent  in  the  Sc.  Leg.  Saints. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  (Machor)  26  God  mad  hym 
to  rest  syn  in  fraunce, .  .til  honouryt  be,  set  bare  a  strangere 
was  he.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  345  And  sett  thou  myhtest 
hint  atteigne,  Of  every  lust  thende  is  a  peine.  c  1423  WYN- 
TOUN  Crvn.  \.  Prol.  33  And  set  to  bis  I  gif  my  will  My  wit  I 
ken  sa  skant  bartill  That  I  drede  saire  bame  till  offend. 
c  1470  HESKY  Wallace  xi.  1432  Blaym  nocht  the  buk,  set  I 
be  wnperfyt,  c  ijjoo  Lancelot  99  And  set  yhoue  clep  one 
erbis  and  one  treis,  Sche  heris  not  thi  wo.  1513  DOUGLAS 
SEncis  vi.  Prol.  31  Set  ihow  think  this  bot  sport. 

Set-,  the  stem  of  SET  v.  in  comb.,  chiefly  in  sbs. 
derived  from  phr.  with  advs.  (see  SET  v.  XII.)  :  set- 
forth,  a  setting  forth,  departure;  set-in,  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  time,  a  spell  of  weather, 
or  the  like  ;  set-on,  the  way  in  which  a  thing  is 
set  on  ;  set-up,  (a)  an  object  set  up  or  upright,  an 
upright ;  (£)  the  manner  or  position  in  which  a 
thing  is  set  up  ;  (f.S.,  personal  bearing  or  carriage ; 
Billiards^  etc. ,  a  position  of  the  balls  (e.g.  as  left  by 
the  last  player)  from  which  it  is  easy  to  score.  See 
also  SET-BACK,  SET-DOWN,  SET-TO,  etc.  Also  set- 
fair,  the  second  coat  in  plastering;  set-hands, 
applied  to  devices  connected  with  setting  the  hands 
of  a  watch  or  clock ;  in  names  of  devices  for  adjust- 
ing  or  shaping,  set-bolt,  -hammer,  -screw,  -stud 
(see  quots.).  See  also  SETFAST. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman  s  Gram.  ii.  5  *Set  bolts  for 
forcing  the  workes  and  plankes  together.  1770-4  A.  H  UNTER 
Gcorg.  Ess.  (1803)  I.  115  Backing  out  a  liolt,  or  Trenail, 
is  driving  it  out  by  means  of  a  tool  called  a  Set-bolt.  1873 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.^  Set  bolt.. a.  One  used  as  a  drift,  to 
force  another  bolt  out  of  its  hole.  /'.  A  bolt  used  to  bring 
a  plank  to  its  bearings.  i8ia  P.  NICHOLSON  Mech.  Exerc. 
312  (Plastering),  *Set  Fair,  is  used  after  roughing-in  and 
floated  or  pricked  up  and  floated  :  it  should  be  well  troweled. 
1829  SOUTHF.V  in  Corr.  Car,  Bowles  (1881)  177  Whether  the 
next  *set-forth  from  the  house  be  for  a  marriage,  or  a  funeral. 
1855  FRANKS  BriCs  Technol,  Diet.  II.  456  *Set-hammer 
(a  hammer  used  in  forging  a  set-off).  1883  CRANE  Smithy  $ 
Force  29  The  'set-hammer'  is  employed  by  being  held 
against  a  certain  portion  of  the  heated  iron  and  its  top  struck 
with  the  hammer.  1884  F.  J.  URITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm.  240 
*Set-hands  Arbor,  .the  arbor  in  a  three-quarter  plate  key- 
winding  watch  by  which  the  hands  are  set.  Ibid.t  Set-hands 
Dial.  /££,  Set-hands  Square.  1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK 
Workshop  Rcc.  Ser.  iv.  337/1  The  set-hands  stud.  1825 
New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  270  A  regular  *set  in  of  Arabian 
wind  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  1830  W.  PHILLIPS  Mt. Sinai 
iv.  331  At  sel-in  of  day.  1852  m  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (1893) 
II.  344  A  regular  set  in  of  wet  weather  at  last.  1847  W.  C,  L. 
MARTIN  Ox  48/2  The  *set-on  of  the  tail  is  prominent, 
and  detracts  from  their  appearance.  1884  Live  Stock  Jrnl. 
15  Aug.  154/3  In  Puppies  the  winner.. falls  away  too  much 
from  loin  to  set-on  of  tail.  1855  FKANKE  Keifs  Technol. 
Diet.  II.  456  *Set-screw,  Adjusting  screw,  Regulating  screw. 
1861  FAIKBAIRN  Iron  129  Set  screws, ..and  all  kinds  of 
small  work,  are  produced  at  the  same  rate.  1855  FRANKE 
BciPs  Technol.  Diet.  II.  456  Set-bolt,  *  Set-stud  (a  bolt 
screwed  into  the  two  pieces  to  be  joined,  and  fastened  so 
as  to  prevent  the  play  of  the  pieces),  1841  Civ.  Engin.  <y 
Arch.  Jrnl.  IV.  264/1  The  *set-ups  on  the  rail  with  the  line 
fixed.  1841  Guide  to  Trade,  Jtaktr  30  Set-ups. .are  four- 
sided  oblong  pieces  of  beech  of  proper  dimensions.  They  are 
placed  on  both  sides,  the  back,  and  in  the  front  of  the  oven, 
to  keep  the  loaves  in  their  places.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Aft'ch.,  Set  w/,..the  steam-ram  used  in  the  squeezer  which 
operates  on  the  loup  or  ball  of  iron  from  the  puddling- 
furnace.  The  action  is  to  up-set  or  condense  longitudinally 
the  bloom.  1890  T.  C.  CRAWFORD  Eng.  Life  147  (Cent.), 
They  [English  soldiers]  have  a  set-up  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  armies.  1895  Outing 
(N.  Y.)  XXVI.  66/1,  I  found  an  easy  set-up  and  pocketed 
fifteeixstraight. 

II  Seta  (srta).  PI.  set®  (srU").  [L.  setat  saeta 
bristle.] 

1.  Bot.  A  stiff  hair  or  bristle-like  body.  Also  the 
stalk  which  supports  the  theca  or  capsule  of  mosses. 

1793  T.  MAKTYS  Lang.  Bot.^  Seta,  a  Bristle.  A  strong, 
stiff,  roundish  hair.  A  sort  of  pubescence.— Linneus  also 
puts  it  for  the  scape  of  the  capsule  in  Mosses.  1830  LINU- 
LEY  Nat.  Sjrst.  Bot.  320  Thee*  [of  mosse*],  hollow  urn-like 


SET-DOWN. 

cases  seated  upon  a  seta  or  stalk.  183*  —  Introd.  Bot.  i.  it. 
104  When  the  arista,  proceeds  from  the  very  apex  of  the 
bractecc,  and  not  from  below  it,  it  is  denominated  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Palisot  a  seta.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Floraiu)  Leaves 
covered . .  with  long  flexuous  scattered . .  hairs  or  setae  with 
bulbous  bases. 

2.  Zool.  A  bristle ;  a  bristle-like  appendage. 

c  1820  Edin.  Kncycl.  (1830)  VII.  432  Ampithde.  Superior 
antenna?,  without  a  seta  at  the  base  of  the  last  joint.  1826 
KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  xliv.  225  A  number  of  small 
bexapods  distinguished  by  two  pairs  of  anal  seta?  and  a 
proleg.  1858  \V.  CLAKK  tr.  Van  dcr  Uoe^<cns  Zoof.  II.  553 
Gypaetits.  Head  closely  plumed,  bearded  with  rigid  setEe 
under  the  bill.  1881-82  SAVILLE  KENT  blatt.  Infusoria  II. 
779  Two  oblique  rows  of  ventral  seta:,  three  caudal,  but  no 
anal  setae. 

t  Setace.  Obs.  rare.  Also  settaoe.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  silace-nm  seton,  neut.  of  sctaceus :  see  SETA- 
CEOUS a.]  =  SETON. 

1656  RIUGLEY  Pract.  Physick  114  Setaces  are  principle 
good,  applyed  to  the  Neck.  Ibid.  155  He  set  a  settace 
between  the  first  and  third  Spondil. 

Seta'ceo-.   Used  as  combining  form  of  next. 

1829  Lou  DON  Encycl.  Plants  1 104  Sclacfo-rostrate,  having 
a  beak  with  the  figure  of  a  bristle.  1833  HOOKEK  in  Smith's 
Eng.  Flora  V.  l.  32  Leaves  from  a  broad  base  setaceo-capil- 
lary  spreading  on  all  sides  flexuose. 

Setaceous  (s/t^'Jas),  a.  Also  9  erron.  seta- 
teous.  [f.  mod.L.  sctace-us,  f.  L.  seta  bristle  :  see 

-ACEOUS.] 

1.  Having  the  form  or   character   of   a   bristle. 
Chiefly  in  scientific  use  (Anat.,  Zoo!.,  Bol.~),  of  the 
nature  of  a  seta  or  seta;. 

1664  H.  MORK  Alyst.  I niij.  273  These  setaceous  prickles. 
1713  DEBHAM  Phys.-Theol.  Vlll.  vi.  427  The  Parent-Insect 
with  its  stiff  setaceous  Tail,  terebrates  the  Rib  of  the  Leaf. 
1769  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  III.  168  The  Gattorugine. .  .The 
teeth  slender,  almost  setaceous.  1769  BANCROFT  Ess.  Nat. 
Hist.  Guiana  391  The  setaceous  hairy  substance  growing 
on  the  outside  of  the  pod.  1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  19 
Justicia  nigricnns, . .  Bractes  setaceous.  1835  T.  BELL  in 
TodiCs  Cyd.  Anat.  I.  474/1  The  cats  and.. the  seals,  in 
which  animals  the  long  elastic  setaceous  whiskers  are  so  use- 
ful as  feelers.  1882-4  COOKE  Brit.  J-'reslt-w.  AlffX  I.  120 
Thallus  very  thick,  setaceous. 

2.  Furnished  or  covered  with  seta;  or  bristles, 
bristly. 

Setaceous  Hebrew-character :  a  book-name  for  the  moth 
Noctua  C-nigrum  (1803  HAWORTH  Lepidoptera  Brit.  226. 
1869  NEWMAN  lirit.  Moths  346). 
b.  jocularly.  Bristly,  unshaven. 

1787  Minor  II.  i.  66  My  father's  broad,  setaceous  visage 
alternately  displayed  specimens  of  all  the  various  colours. 

Hence  Seta'ceously  adv. 

1821  W.  P.  C.  BARTON  Flora  N.  Amer.  I.  14  The  serra- 
lures  or  little  teeth  being  sometimes  only  setaceously  armed. 

Setaceous,  obs.  (erron.)  f.  CETACEOUS. 

Setal  (srlal),  a.  [f,  L.  seta  bristle  +  -AL.]  '  Of 
or  pertaining  to  setae;  as  the  setal  bands  of  a 
brachiopod  which  may  run  along  the  pallial  margin 
and  denote  the  site  of  the  seta;.' 

1891  Century  Did.  (citing  T.  Davidson). 

Setarious  (sfteVrias),  a.  Ent.  [f.  L.  sfta  bristle 
+  -ABIOUS.]  Of  antennae:  Ending  in  a  naked  arista 
or  bristle. 

1806  TURTON  tr.  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  VII.  Expl.  Terms, 
Setarious,  applied  to  the  antenna:  of  insects,  it  means, 
terminating  in  a  simple  naked  bristle.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP. 
Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  324  Setarious.  ..When  the  awn  or  bristle 

Se't-back.  [f.  vbl.  phr.  set  back:  see  SET  v.  141.] 

1.  Jig.  A  check  to  progress,  a  retardation  or  retro- 
grade movement,  a  relapse,  reverse. 

1674  FLAVEL  Husl<.  Spirit,  i.  20  Even  when  he  is  about  his 
work,  how  many  set-backs  doth  he  meet  with !  1883 
Century  Mag.  July  431  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  set-backs, 
the  city  (New  Orleans]  that  once  was  almost  annually 
scourged,  has,  in  the  twenty-seven  years  since  the  great 
epidemic, . .  suffered  but  one  mild  and  three  severe  epidemics. 
1895  Daily  Niius  25  Sept.  2/5  Operators  are.. sore  at  this 
sudden  set-back,  when  the  boom  appeared  to  be  resuming 
its  course  on  a  sounder  basis.  1899  Ibid,  i  Mar.  5/4  It  is 
now  feared  that  a  set-back  in  the  patient's  present  weakened 
condition  may  result  in  collapse. 

2.  Arch.    A  plain,  flat  set-off  in  a  wall. 

1864  WEBSTER  (citing  Wealc).  1887  Arch.  Pttbl.  Soc. 
Diet.,  Set~ojf\  or  set-back,  or  offset. 

3.  A  setting  back  or  backward ;  a  thrown -back  set 
(of  the  shoulders),  a  backward  set  (of  a  golf-club). 

1900  MARY  E.  WILKINS  Parson  Lord,  etc.  188  The  old 
Beau  ..  had  a  military  set-back  to  his  shoulders.  1900 
Westm.  Caz.  10  Nov.  2/1  The  angle. .which  gives  the  club 
the  necessary  set-back  and  resulting  loft. 

4.  U.S.  —  BACK-SET  sb.  2.         In  recent  Diets. 

5.  attrili. :  set-back  hinges,  hinges  for  setting 
back  window-shutters. 

1833  LOUUON  Encycl.  Archil.  269  The  hinges  used  should 
be  what  are  called  set-back  hinges,  when  it  is  wished  to  make 
the  shutters  fit  close  to  the  windows  when  shut,  and  to  throw 
them  back  close  to  the  wall  when  open. 

Setchal,  setohel(l,  obs.  forms  of  SATCHEL  sb. 

Set-down.  (Stress  variable.)  [f.  vbl.  phr.  set 
down  :  see  SET  v.  143.] 

1.  a.  A  single  drive  (ending  where  the  passenger 
first  alights)  in  a  vehicle  plying  for  hire ;  the  dis- 
tance covered  by  such  a  drive.  (=  F.  course.'} 
b.  An  opportunity  of  being  conveyed  some  distance 
on  one's  way  by  a  passing  vehicle ;  a  '  lift '. 

a.    1761  Ann.  Keg.  220  A  guinea  for  a  set-down  from  any 
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of  the  squares . .  to  Westminster  abbey.  1767  HUSH  Hibernia. 
Cur.  (1769)  23  The  rates  of  hackney-coaches,  and  sedans, 
are  established  here  as  in  London,  for  the  different  distances, 
or  set-downs,  as  they  are  called.  1891  Daily  News  27  May, 
Cabbies.. bargain  not  to  be  taken  by  the  hour,  or  for  set 
downs  at  long  distances. 

b.  1792  W.  ROBERTS  Looker-On  No.  30  (1794)  I.  437,  I 
have  seen  a  very  able  disputant  very  much  humbled,  .by  a 
cold  offer,  on  the  part  of  his  wealthy  opponent,  to  give  him 
a  set  down  in  his  carriage.  1799  MAR.  EDCEWORTH  Pop. 
Tales,  Lame  Jervas  ii,  Part  of  the  journey  I  performed  on 
foot;  but  wherever  I  could,  1  got  a  set  down.  1832  O. 
DOWNES  Lett,  Cont.  Countries  I.  142,  I  secured  a  set -down 
to  Zug  in  our  late  vehicle. 

2.  An  unexpected  and  humiliating  rebuff.     Also, 
a  severe  scolding. 

1786  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Juvenile  Indiscr.  V.  12  Miss 
Franklin's ..  ideas  of  the.  .felicity  of  the  marriage  state 
received  a  most  mortifying  set  down,  1809  MALKIN  Gil 
I) las  v.  i.  (Rtldg.)  199  The  lady  then,  offended  at  my  words 
..gave  a  complete  set  down  to  my  assurance.  1861  GEN.  P. 
'1  IIOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  /'art.  III.  143  The  home  monopolist-; 
..have  had  a  notable  though  not  complete  set-down.  1867 
J.  MACGREGOR  Rob  Roy  on  Baltic  xviii.  216,  I  gave  him 
such  a  hearty  set-down  in  good  sound  English  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself. 

3.  U.S.  slang.    A  sit-down  meal. 

1900  FLVNT  Tramps  103  (Farmer)  He  will  almost  always 
give  a  beggar  a  set-down. 

tSete,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  (Only  //.  setis.)  [Of 
obscure  origin;  perhaps  from  OE.  (Northumb.) 
pi.  giseto  '  insidias* ;  OK.  s&t l  ambush  'would  also 
correspond  in  form  and  sense.]  A  number  of  men 
posted  to  intercept  or  shoot  game. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  in.  479  Thai..soucht  schawyc,  and 
setis  set;  Bot  thai  gat  litill  for  till  etc.  £1425  WYNTOUN 
Cron.  vn.  i.  46  pe  kynge  ^>an  warnyt  his  menyie  Withe  hym 
at  huntynge  for  to  be  ;.  .pan  on  }?e  morn,  .pe  sells  [IVemyss 
MS.  settis]  and  be  stabile  set  [etc.].  1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends 
iv.  iii.  58  Quhen  that  the  rangis . .  Dynnis  throw  the  gravis, 
.  .Anil  setis  sett  the  glen  on  euery  side. 

t  Sete,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  seete,  5  sety  (?).  [Re- 
lated to  SIT  v, ;  the  precise  formation  is  uncertain.] 

1.  Settled  or  easy  in  mind,  content. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxx.  89  Whhoute  gold  other 
eny  tresor,  he  mai  be  sound  ant  sete.  Ibid.y\\\.  114  Whose 
loveth  untrewe,  his  herte  isselde  seete. 

2.  Fitting, suitable;  (of  food  or  drink)  wholesome. 
13 . .  Propr.  Sanct.  ( Vernon  MS.)  in  A rchiv  Stud.  nen.  Spr. 

LXXXI.  108/109  pis  is  be  jok.-.pat  crist  on  his  meyne  wol 
ley,  To  Moimcs  soule  hit  is  ful  seete  ;  perfore  he  seide,  hit 
was  ful  sweete.  13. .  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  889  Serued . .  Wyth 
sere  sewes  &  sete,  sesounde  of  be  best.  c  1440  Pttllad. 
on  Husb.  H.  420  To  this  x  pounds  of  hony  swete  And 
best :  this  wol  be  plesaunt  drynke  Si  sete.  Ibid,  iv  457.  1467 
Ordin.  Wore*  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  382  Ale  conners..to  se 
that  the  ale  be  good  and  sete.  Ibid.  397X056  that  all  suche 
vytelle  be  able  and  sete  for  mannys  body.  Ibid.  425  That 
the  ale  be  gode,  able,  and  sety. 

Sete,  obs.  form  of  CITY,  SEAT,  SET,  SIT. 

Setel,  setelle,  obs.  forms  of  SETTLE  sb,  and  v. 

Setenes,  variant  of  SETNESS !  Obs. 

Seterdai,-day»Seters-dai»obs.  ff.  SATURDAY. 

Setewale,  obs.  form  of  SETWALL. 

Setfast  (se-tfast).      [f.  SET  v.  (?vb.-stem  or 
pa.   pple.)  +  FAST  adv.\     A  hard  tumour  on  a 
horse's  back;«=SlTFAST  i.  AlsortYa/. '  agathering, 
tumour;   the   central  part  of  a   wound  or  boil 
(Eng.  Dial.  Diet.}. 

1709  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4591/4  A.. Gelding,.. with,  .a  Set 
fast  under  the  Saddle.  1826  COHBETT  Rnr.  Rides  (1885) 
II.  192  This  man.  .is  a  sore  to  Westminster;  a  set. fast  on, 
its  back.  ^  1866  Morn.  Star  10  July,  On  examination  he 
perceived  it  had  a  bad  back,  a  set-fast  [etc.]. 

Setfoyle,  obs.  form  of  SEPTFOIL. 

II  Seth  (sA).  India.  Also  8  seat,  set.  [Hindi 
sftAt  Skr.  sftfhat  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  frestha 
best,  chief;  in  meaning  the  mod.  word  corresponds 
to  the  Skr.  derivative  frffstJtin.]  A  leading  Hindoo 
merchant  or  banker. 

1740  in  J.  Long  Select.  UttfnM.  Kec.  Ccn't.  (Ft.  William) 
^869)  9  (V.)  The  Sets  being  all  present  at  the  Hoard  inform 
us  that  [etc.].  1771  Dow  Hist.  Htndostan  III.  Diss.  i.  109 
The  well-known  bankers,  the  Jaggat  Seats  of  Murshedabad. 
1880  (JKOWSE  Matkura  (cd.  2)  15  The  Seths.  .also advanced 
large  sums  of  money  for  Government  purposes  on  different 
occasions.  1884  M.  THOKSHILL  Fcrs.  Adv.  Ind.  Mutiny  79 
The  Seths  held  rank  next  to  the  sovereign  princes.  1895 
Rep.  Opium  Commits.  VII,  319  Seth^  <yc  Sheth^  or  SaAt  the 
honorific  title  of  a  Hindu  merchant. 

Seth,  variant  of  SAITHE,  SEATH  Obs. 

Seth,  sej>,  obs.  forms  of  SITH. 

t  Seth  e.  Obs.  Also  5  seeth(e,  seyth,  syth. 
[Aphetic  f.  ASSETH(E,  due  to  apprehending  the 
phr.  make  asethev&makeasetke.  See  also  the  later 
(Scottish)  SYTII  sb.  and  v.]  Satisfaction,  amends, 
atonement,  a.  To  make  a  $eth(e\  see  ASSETH(E. 

1387  TRRVISA  ///£rf«i  (Rolls)  VII. 91  pat  ^eyschuldemake 
a  seine  to  J>e  bisshop  f orig.  utfraesuli  satisfacerent\>  1430-40 
LYDG.  Bochas  in.  v.  (1554)  77  To  make  a  seeth  for  his  trans- 
gressioti.  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.^  Salut,  103  He  may  nevyr  make 
a  seyth  beresone.  a  1513  FABYAN  Chron,  vi.  cxciv.  (1533)  I. 
1 19  That  he  made  a  seth  and  amendes  to  goddes  pleasure. 
b.  To  make  (a]  full  sethe  ymake  amends  and  set  he. 

£•1420?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  97  Tyll  he  haue  made  full 
seethe  and  recompence  For  hurt  of  my  name,  c  1460  Wisdom 
1 22  in  Macro  Plays  39  Wysdam,  bat  was  Gode  &  man  ryght, 
Made  a  full  sethe  to  be  fadyr  of  hewyn.  1461  J.  PASTON  in 
/'.  Lett.  II.  36  To  make  amendes  and  sethe  to  the  pore  peple. 

Sethe,  variant  of  SAITHE;  obs.  form  of  SITH. 


Sethen(ne,  -in,  etc.,  var.  fT.  SITHEN  Obs 
Sethence,  -ens,  obs.  forms  of  SITHENCE. 
Sethian  (se-J>ian).  [ad.  eccl.  1nSethian-t(Git 

^rjOtavoi}  pi.,  f.  Seth  (LXX.  2^0,  Heb.nc  sheth\  the 
name  of  the  son  of  Adam  who  according  to  the 
Book  of  Genesis  was  the  ancestor  of  Noah  and 
hence  of  the  existing  human  race.]  A  member  of  a 
Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  century,  holding  Seth  in 
great  veneration,  and  believing  that  Christ  was  Seth 
revived. 

1721  liAiLFV.  1780  N.  LARDNER  Jfist.  Heretics  n.  xiii. 
Wks.  1788  IX.  449  Irenasus,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first 
book,  has  two  chapters,  the  first  of  Ophites  and  Sethians, 
whom  he  joins  together.  1874  /Hunt's  Diet.  Sec(st  etc, 

Sethic  (se-Jrik),  a.  [f.  Seth  (see  prec.)  +  -TC.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Seth. 

1883-3  Schaff** Encycl.  Relig.  Knmul.  II.  1662/2  Noah., 
was  the  tenth  and  last  in  the  list  of  the  Sethic  line. 

Sethim,  sethin,  obs.  forms  of  SHITTIM. 

t  Sethinian.  Obs.  [f.  mod.L.  SethTn-ns  (f. 
Seth)  +  -IAN.]  =  SETHTAN. 

1723  Diet.  Rclig.  (ed.  2).    1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 

Sethite  (se-J>:>it),^.  ami  a.  Also  Shethite.  [f. 
Seth  (see  SETHIAN)  +  -ITE.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  A  descendant  of  Seth  (occas.  transf.  a  spiritual 
descendant  of  Seth). 

1659  CELL  Ess,  Amend.  Transl.  Bible  TO?  The  Rhethites 
and  Shemites  were  and  are  taken  up  wholly  or  principally 
with  matters  of  the  life  to  come.  1863  J.  Ci.  MURPHY  Comm, 
Gen,  iv.  23,  4  The  Cainites  were.. an  older  race  than  the 
Shethhes.  1896  DAWSOS  in  Expositor  Sept.  206  The  Sethhes 
were  thus  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam  by  special  right. 

2.  =  SETHfAN. 

1765  MACLAINE  tr.  Mosheim^s  Eccl,  Ifisf.  Cent.  n.  n.  v. 
§  18  The  Sethites.  .honoured  Seth  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  looked  upon  him  as  the  same  person  with  Christ.  1862 
Chamb.  Encycl.  IV.  804/1  To  the  -Syrians  may  also  be 
reckoned  the  Ophites,  Cainites,  and  Sethites. 

B.  adj.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Seth,   descended 
from  Seth. 

1795  T.  MAURICE  Hindostan(\^<S)\.  xii.  382  The  virtuous 
Sethite  progeny.  1877  DAWSON  Orig,  \Vorld-x\\.  255  This 
intermixture  of  the  Sethite  and  Cainite  races. 

Seppe^n,  seththe(n,  obs.  forms  of  SITH  (EX. 

Setiferous  (s^ti'fcras),^.  [f.  L.  seta  bristle:  see 
-FEHOUS.]  Having  setce  or  bristles. 

1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  128  Rows  of  setiferous 
papilla;.  1835-6  Todds  Cycl.  Anat,  1. 165/1  The  setiferous 
annelidans.  1856  W.  CLARK  f^'att  der  Hoeven's  tool.  I.  628 
Bomolochus... \zztf.  bifid,  setiferous  in  four  pairs. 

Setiforni  fsrtif^Jm),  a.  [f.  L.  sSt-a  bristle  + 
-(I)FOHM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  seta  or  bristle  ; 
bristle-shaped. 

1816  KIRBY  Si  SP.  Entonwt.  xvii.  (1818)  II.  89  Twosetiform 
tubes.  1826  LINDLEY  in  Bot.  Register  XI  1. 992/2  The  seti- 
form  processes.  i849OwF.N  in  Todd?$  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  874/1 
When  the  teeth  are.,  rather  stronger  than  these,  they  are 
called  'setiform*.  1882-4  COOKE  Brit.  Fresh-w.  Algx  I. 
163  Terminal  cell  setifonru 

Setiger  (srtid^sa).  [a.  L.  settger,  sxtiger bristle- 
bearing,  f.  sSta,  s&ta  bristle  +  -ger  bearing.]  A  seti- 
gerous  worm. 

1849  BRANDE  Diet.  Set.  elc.tSi-ti'g-erst.  .the  name  of  a  tribe 
of  Anelljdans,  including  those  which  like  the  earthworm, 
are  provided  with  bristles  for  progressive  motion. 

SetigerOTlS  (s/ti'd.^ws),  a.  [f.  L.  sTtiger^ 
sxtiger  bristle-bearing  (f.  seta  bristle  -f  -ger  bearing) 
+  -CDS.]  Furnished  with  or  having  setae  or  bristles. 

1656  HLOUNT  Glo&sogr.i  SctifffrottSi  that  bears  or  hath 
bristles  on  his  back.  1721  BAILEY.  1819  SAMOUKLLE  l-.n- 
tomol.  Commend.  299  Antennae  inserted  near  the  front,  seti- 
gerous.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  EntotnoL  xlvii.  IV.  377  The 
antennas.. in  the  other  (sc.  Homoptera].  .are  very  short  ami 
setigerous.  1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  14  The  feet  are  usually 
setigerous.  1882-4  COOKE  Brit>  Freslwu.  Algx  I.  170 
Terminal  cell  often  setigerous. 

Setil,  obs.  form  of  SETTLED. 

t  Set  in.  Obs.  Also7Setine,  [ad.  \*Setin-umt 
f.  Sffiat  a  city  of  Latium .]  Wine  of  Setia. 

1693  W.  BOWLES  Dryden^s  Juvenal  v.  (1697)  97  Perhaps 
to  morrow  he  may. .drink  old  sparkling  Alban,  or  Setine. 
1764  Oxf.  Sausage  50  Nectareous  Wines,  that  well  may  vie 
With  Massi'c,  Setin,  or  renown'd  Falern. 

Setiparous  (s/li'paras),  at    [f.  L.  set-a  bristle 

+  -PAKOUS.J    Producing  setre  or  bristles. 

1870  ROLLF.STON  Anitit.  Life  125  Due  to  the  development 
m  these  segments  of  the  seti porous  glands  of  the  inner  row 
of  setae. 

Setirday,  obs.  form  of  SATURDAY. 

Setirenie  (srtir/m).  [f.  L.  seta  bristle  +  r?ni-ii$ 
an  oar.]  A  name  given  by  Kirby  to  the  setose  leg 
of  an  aquatic  insect,  serving  as  an  oar. 

1835  KIRBY  Hob.  <y  tnst.  Anittt.  II.  xvii.  133  These  might 
be  named  Setiremes. 

SetirOStral  (s/tir^-stral),  a.  Ornith.  rare.  [f. 
L.  sfta  bristle  +  ro$tr-unt  beak  +  -al\  seeRoHTRAi-.J 
*  Having  the  bill  furnished  with  conspicuous  bristles 
along  the  gape  ;  having  long  rictal  vibrissce,* 

1891  Century  Diet,  (citing  /*.  L.  Sdater). 

Setl(e,  obs.  forms  of  SETTLE  sb.  and  v. 

Setting  (se-tlin).  Also  6-8  settling,  [f.  SET 
sb.l  +-LIMO.  Cf.  LG.  settling^  G.  settling]  A  slip 
taken  from  a  tree  and  planted. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  m.  v.  (Skeat)  L  23  Every  yong« 


selling  lightly  with  smale  stormes  is  apeyred.  1501  ARNOI.OK 
Citron.  Ixiiij,  A  setlyng  yl  spryngeth  out  of  a  nother  trees 
Roete.  1564  BECOM  Wk&.  I.  I'ref.  B  vj,  Such  as  be.  .newly 
planted  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  haue  taken  no  sure 
roote  in  the  same,  are  easily  moued,  as  young  sellings  & 
caryed  away.  1664  KVEI.VN  Sylra  xix.  41  For  sellings, 
those  are  to  be  preferr'd  which  grow  neerest  to  the  stock. 
1725  Bradley' s  Fain.  j)icf.  s.v.  Sallow,  Some  there  are  who 
plant  them  [sc.  Sallows]  at  full  Height,. .but  then  they  aie 
less  useful  for  Staves  and  Settlings,  nor  do  they  grow  so 
speedily. 

t  Se'tly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SET  ///.  a.  +  -i.\-.] 
In  a  set  manner  ;  resolutely,  of  set  purpose. 

1678  E.  COLES  Cod's  5<n>.  Pref.  6  This  put  him  upon 
searching  the  Scriptures  more  Setly  touching  the  Doctrine. 
//'id,  i.  ii  That  Honour.. which  they  setly  intended  to 
prevent. 

tSe'tneSS1.  Obs.  Also  3  sett-,  soet-,  ssctt-, 
sete-,  4  zet-.  [OE.  seines  (ol*o  jgMftttr},  f.  (£*)"A 
pa.  pple.  of  settan  SET  v.  +  -JTESS.] 

1.  Constitution;  establishment;  imposition  (of  a 
law). 

Law  of  sctnfss\  positive  law  as  opposed  to  law  of  nature 
('kind').  Cf.  SET///,  a.  i  b. 

^950  Lindisf,  Gosp.  Matt.  xiij.  35  Ic  loccete  dei^lo  from 
setnesse  micldan^eardes  [a  constitution?  i>iun<H\,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  29517  pat  cursing  tald  vn-laghful  es  pat  i.nlir 
wantes  and  right  settnes  o  lagh.  13..  //'/</.  1571  l(l"tt.) 
pai  left  J?e  leileof  o|>er  lane,  pat  es  of  settles  and  of  kind. 

2.  \\  hat    is   decreed  or   determined ;    a  statute, 
ordinance. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xv.  2  De^nas^inne  hia  oferca-; 
ZT/  oferho^as  selenisc  i>el  setnesa  \traditionc»t\  ftara  a:Kir.i. 
cizoo  OKMIM  16837  Ciodess  la^he  &  Godess  rihht  ^  hiss 
hall^he  seltnesse.  c  1205  I,AV.  4258  Heo  makcden  ane  sa:t- 
nt'S^e,  and  mid  a^c  hco  semde.  a  1300  Cursor  .M.  11292  p:ii 
bar  \>e  child. .vn-to  J>e  temple,  For  to  do  fore  him  J-nt  d.ii, 
pe  settenes  of  be  aid  lai.  Ibid.  2495.^  pis  ilk  a!>l>ot...  A 
settnes  set  in  his  aldiai.  1340  Ayenl*.  22^  Huanne  be  lost  ne 
paset>  na^t  be  matkes  ne  |>c  ?et nesses  of  spoushod. 

3.  ?  1'ixed  abode. 

CI200  Trin.  Coll.  !/<nn.  -2^  Chireche  is  cleped .  .kiri.ica  .i. 
dominical  is, .  .and  is  ^erto  n  crimed  for  J>e  heuenliuhe  kin^i  s 
lichame  is  to  setnesse  barinne. 

4.  Appointed  time. 

a  1400-50  ll'ars  A/t'.r.  555-5  Sone  so  f>o  setnes  was  qanc 
bat  him-selfe  made  [  rempus ..<]itod  militibus  suis  prcdixit 
Alexander  {ompletittit  crat\, 

BetneSS a (se'tnes).  [f.SET//A/r.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality,  state,  or  character  of  bcinij  set,  in  various 
senses  ;  also  an  instance  of  this. 

1642  T),  ROGKRS  Naawan  187  Looking  sometime  more,  .nt 
the  setnesse  of  our  sentences,  .then  at  Gods  awful!  presence. 
1741  RICHARDSON  i'amfla  II.  67  Don't  you  see  by  the  Set- 
ness  of  some  of  these  Letters,  .that  it  is  the  Hand  of  a  Person 
bred  in  the  Law-way.  1818  HAZUTT  fang-  f'oets  viii.  (1869) 
195  'there  is  in  the  chief  character,  .a  setness  of  purpose 
which  John  Kemhle  alone  was  capable  of  giving.  1852 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  7>/w'f  C.  xxvi.  Her  little  peculiarities 
nnd  setnesses,  so  unlike  the  careless  freedom  of  southern 
manners.  1899  R.  H.  CHARLES  Kschfitol.  xi.  380  There  is 
a  setness  and  rigidity  in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle. 

Se't-Off.  PI.  Set-offs  (incorrcclly  sets-ofTX 
[f.  vbl.  phr.  set  off  \  see  SET  v.  147.] 

1.  Something  used  to  set  off  or  adorn  ;  an  adorn- 
ment, decoration,  or  ornament. 

1621  FLETCHER  M'ild Goose  Chase  in.  i,  This  course  crea- 
ture, That  has  no  more  set  off,  but  his  jmgglings,  His 
travel  I'd  tricks.  1662  STiLLlNGFuCVi,f,.S'«KrarEp.  Ded.  a4  l>. 
The  plain  dre^s  of  the  Scriptures,  without  the  paint  ami 
set-offs  which  are  added  to  it  by  the  several!  contending 
parties  of  the  Christian  World.  1702  Eng.  Theophrasttts 
^47  A  fine  woman  charms  us  without  any  other  set-off  than 
that  of  her  beauty  and  youth.  1856  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Strut. 
I'ar.  Occas.  i.  (1881 J 13  Nor  is  science,  .an  ornament  and  set- 
off  to  devotion. 

2.  The  act  of  setting  off  on  a  journey,  etc. ;  a  start. 
1759  FRANKLIN  Hist.  Rev.  Fcnnsylv.  Wks.  1840  III.  4?^ 

What  the  governor's  set-off  could  not  effect,  was  to  be  re- 
attempted  by  this  put-off.  1798  Geraldina  1 1.  189  This  is 
but  a  dull  set-off.  1806  SOITMEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  376,  I  sup- 
pose the  new  Magazine  will  start  with  the  new  year,  in 
which  case  I  must  lend  a  helping  hand  for  awhile,  and  give 
a  hearty  shove  at  the  set-off.  1893  'Q'  [Quiller-Couch] 
Delect.  Duchy  52  Never  do  I  mind  such  a  gay  set-off  for 
the  journey. 

3.  Comm.  and  Law.    An  act  of 'setting  off'  one 
item  of  account  against  another,  i.e.  of  reckoning 
the  former  as  a  counterbalance  to  or  a  deduction 
from  the  latter;  an  item  or  amount  which  is  or 
should  be  set  off  against  another  in  the  settlement 
of  accounts ;  a  counter-claim,  or  a  counterbalancing 
debt,   pleaded  by  the  defendant  in  an  action  to 
recover  money  due ;  also,  this  mode  of  defence. 
Cf.  OFFSET  sb.  5. 

1766  UL-RROW  Case*  A".  B.  II.  820  There  wa*  a  Plea  of  a 
Set-off.  1768  ULACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xx.  304  The  practice 
of  what  is  called  a  set-off:  whereby  the  defendant  ncknow. 
leges  the  justice  of  the  plaintiff's  demand  on  the  one  hand ; 
but,  on  the  other,  sets  up  a  demand  of  hU  own,  to  counter* 
ballance  that  of  the  plaintiff,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part. 
1775  F.  HULI.ER  Ittttod.  Law  Nisi  Frtus  (ed.  a)  181  De- 
fendant..gave  a  Notice  of  Set-off.  1838  W.  HELL  Diet. 
Law  Scot.  195  This  plea,  however,  is  not  properly  a  bar  to 
the  action,  but  of  the  nature  of  a  set-off  or  counter-claim, 
which  extinguishes  or  modifies  the  pursuer's  claim.  1844 
MILL  /W.  Econ.  III.  xit.  6  If  the  cheque  is  paid  into  a  dif- 
ferent bank,  it  will  not  be  presented  for  payment,  but  liqui- 
dated by  set-off  against  other  cheques.  1854  Act  17  4  18 
Viet.  c.  104  §  icji  If  in  any  Proceeding.. touching  the  Claim 
of  a  Master  to  Wages  any  Right  of  Set-off  or  Counter-claim 
is  s^t  up.  1861  GOSCHKS  For.  fixch.  ifiOtherwise,  involving 
no  immediate  claim,  they  [American  securities)  cannot  l>e. 
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regarded  as  a  set-off  to  the  debts  which  we  incur  to  the 
Americans  for  cotton  and  corn.  1868  ROGI-:RS  Pol.  Eton.  iv. 
(1876)  39  The  debts  may  be  made  to  act  as  a  set-off  against 
each  other. 

b.  In  wider  sense  :  A  taking  into  account  of 
something  as  a  counterbalance  to  a  partial  com- 
pensation  for  something  else  ;  a  counterbalancing 
or  compensating  circumstance  or  consideration. 

1773  Hist.  Eur.  in  Ann.  Reg.  io6*/2  The  idea  of  a  set-off 
of  services  against  offences  was  trivial.  1799  JF.FFERSON 
Writ,  (1859)  IV.  263  Something  is  required  from  you  as  a 
set  off  against  the  sin  of  your  retirement.  1809  MALKIN 
Gil  Bias  iv.  vii.  (Rtldg.)  151  As  a  set-off  against  his  hen- 
pecked cowardice,  .he  gave  me  fifty  ducats.  1848  DICKENS 
Dombey  xxiv,  Her  own  delight  was  no  set-off  to  this.  1864 
Reader  5  Nov.  567/3  We  must  take  her  evidence  with  great 
allowances  and  sets-off. 

4.  a.  Arch*  (Also  sett-off.*}  A  reduction  in  the 
thickness  of  a  wall,  buttress,  etc.  ;  the  sloping  or 
flat  projection  or  ledge  formed  when  the  portion 
above  is  reduced  in  thickness  ;   •=  OFFSET  sb.  f. 

1717  TAIIOR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXX.  554  There  was  a  Set-off 
(as  our  Masons  term  it)  in  the  inside  of  the  Wall,  eight  Inches 
broad.  1721  PERRY  Dasgenh.  Brsach  81  My  Dam  had 
hitherto  from  the  Fecundation  been  carry'd  up  by  Set-offs 
on  each  Side,  of  about  seven  foot  in  breadth.  1823  V, 
NICHOLSON  f'ract.  Builder  427  The  sets-off  thus  made.  .will 
also  afford  a  secure  support  to  the  floors.  1842  GWILT 
Archil.  Gloss.,  Sett-off.  1850  PARKER  Gloss.  Archil,  (ed.  5) 
s.  v.  J>nttre$st  The  set-offs  dividing  the  stages  [of  Early 
English  buttresses]  are  generally  sloped  at  a  very  acute 
angle.  1867  A.  BARKY  Sir  C.  Barry  vii.  254  Set-offs  would 
have  caused  dislocation  in  the  panelling. 

b.  A  similar  reduction  or  shoulder  in  a  metal 
bar,  etc. 

1830  Eng.  %  For,  Mining  Chss.t  Cornw.  (1860)  22  Set-off, 
the  part  of  a  connecting  rod  to  which  the  bucket  rod  is 
atlached.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  II.  821  The  safe- 
edge  file  is  principally  required  in  making  a  set-off,  or 
shoulder  at  any  precise  spot  in  the  work.  xSSaCRANB-SVttfMj' 
<V  Forge  42  A  set-off  is  a  reduction  from  the  original  size 
of  the  liar  with  a  square  shoulder  or  two  square  shoulders. 

5.  Printing^  etc.     The  transference  of  ink  from 
one  page  to  another. 

1842  Penny  Mag.  24  Sept.  379  The  rollmg-piess  is  found 
to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  hammer  in  producing  less 
'set-off1,  or  transference  of  ink  from  one  page  to  another. 
i88a  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Printing  q$  In  this  way  only  can 
'  SL-I  off  '  be  prevented. 

b.  An  impression  transferred. 

1839  HANSARD  Print,  fy  Type-founding  (1841)  138  Im- 
pressions in  reverse,  which,  whilst  the  ink  was  yet  fresh, 
were  to  be  pressed  strongly  between  clean  paper,  the  set-off 
upon  which  would  be  Jit  for  use.  1854  Ev.  Man  Own 
Printer  26  This  will  leave  upon  the  stone  what  is  termed 
a  *set  off1,  or  light  transfer  of  the  drawing. 

6.  In  a  pianoforte,  the  space  left  between  the 
hammer  at  its  full  rise  and  the  strings. 

1896  HIPKINS  Pianoforte  33  A  prolongation,  forming  the 
escapement  lever  £,  controls  the  escapement  or  set-off  from 
the  strings  by  the  screw  and  button  //. 

7.  attrib.  :  set-off  button,  a  button  to  control 
the   'set-off    (sense  6)   in  a  pianoforte;  set-off 
paper,  sheet  Printing  (see  quots.). 

1822  SAVAGF.  Hints  Decorative  Printing  $$  These  Set  off 
Sheets  .  .  prevent  the  ink  setting  off  from  one  sheet  to  another 
while  it  is  newly  printed.  1839  HANSARD  Print.  <$•  Type- 
founding  (1841)  in  The  master  should  not  grudge  ample 
supplies  of  set-off  paper.  1896  HIPKINS  Pianoforte  36  The 
set-off  button. 

Setoler,  var.  CITOLER  Ol>s.t  citole-player. 

c  1420  Anturs  of  Art  h,  343  (Thornton  MS.). 

Seton.  (sf'tan),  sb»  Surg.  Forms:  5-6  ceton, 
7  setton,  8  seaton  (9  illiterate  seething),  5- 
seton.  [ad.  med.L.  seton-em,  app.  f.  L.  seta  bristle, 
in  med.L.  also  silk.  Cf.  OF.  seton^  ceto  (mod.F. 
sMon),  It.  sctone^\ 

1.  A  thread,  piece  of  tape,  or  the  like,  drawn 
through  a  fold  of  skin  so  as  to  maintain  an  issue 
or  opening  for  discharges,  or  drawn  through  a  sinus 
or  cavity  to  keep  this  from  healing  up  (Syd,  Soc. 


c  1400  Lnnf  ranees  Cirnrg.  308  The  .x.  cauterie  Is  clepid 
ceton.  Ibid.  310  Alle  J>ese  cauterijs  wolen  be  maad  best  wij> 
seton.  154*  COPLAND  Guy  don's  Qnest.  Chirurg.  P  ij  b, 
Kounde  cauteres,  or  cauteres  with  cetons,  that  kepeth  it 
better  open.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilteinean's  Fr.  Chirurg.  22/1 
Applyinge  of  the  corrosive  in  place  of  a  Seton.  1651  BIGGS 
New  Disfi.  ?  255  A  Seton  or  coard  of  twisted  thred  or  silk 
is  runne  through  on  both  sides  the  skin  of  the  neck.  1714 
[see  ROWEL  sl>.  6J.  1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLII.  75  The 
defendant  attempted  to  pass  a  seething  up  the  wound.  1844 
H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  841  Some  farmers  introduce 
a  seton  into  the  dewlap  of  all  their  calves..  .The  seton  con- 
sists  of  a  piece  of  tape  or  soft  cord  passed  under  a  portion 
of  the  skin  by  a  seton-needle.  1895  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl. 
14  Dec.  1492/1  It  was  replaced  by  a  tight  seton  of  quad- 
rupled cord. 

b.  Seton-needle^  a  needle  used  for  passing  a  seton 
through  the  skin. 

1672  WISEMAN  Wounds  i.  vii.  61,  I  passed  a  Seton-needle 
through,  and  that  way  discharged  the  Matter.  1831  LOUDON 
Kncycl.  Agric.  (1857)  §  6537  When  the  seton  needle  is  re- 
moved,  the  ends  of  the  tape  should  be  joined  together. 

2.  The  issue  so  formed. 

1597  A.  M.  lr.  Girillitneans  Fr.  Chirurg.  43/1  The  Seton, 
properlye,  the  threde  which  we  diawe  through  the  skinne 
with  the  needle..  .Improperly,  a  longestretchinge  vlceration 
which  is  tleane  thrust  tliroughe  the  dubble  skinne  with  a 
glowinge  Caulerye.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  430/1  This 
Needle  being.  ,  heated  red  hot.,  makes  a  Seton,  or  perforates 
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the  flesh  almost  paineless.  1725  ftradfey's  Fam.  Diet.  s.v. 
Glanders^  First  to  make  a  Seaton  under  the  Tail  and  in  the 
Withers.  1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Malgaigne^s  Man.  Ofier.  Sitrg. 
59  The  seton  is  a  kind  of  issue  made  by  piercing  the  skin  in 
two  corresponding;  points,  and  passing  through  them  a  wee  he 
of  cotton,  or  a  bit  of  linen  unravelled  at  the  edges.  1860 
JESSIE  WILSON  Mem.  G.  Wilson  323  Lecturing  ten,  eleven, 
or  more  hours  weekly,  .frequently  with  torturing  setons  and 
open  blister  wounds. 

fig.  1849  CLOUGK  Dipsychus  n.  i.  32  A  sort  of  seton,  I 
suppose,  A  moral  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

Hence  Se'ton  v.t  to  apply  a  seton.  Se'toned ///. 
«.,  Se'toninu  vbl.  sb. 

1541  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirnrg.  Pij,  The  fyfth 
place  is  the  necke  where  as  cetons  are  applied  with  tonges 
cetoned  or  with  anedle  cetonned.  1845  YoUATT/?^vi.  118, 
I  have  bled,  and  physicked  and  setoned,  and  blistered,  and 
used  the  moxa.  1897  Ycarbk.  U.  S.  Dcfit.  Agric.  254  Many 
plans  of  prevention  [of  blackleg]  have  been  adopted,  such 
as  bleeding,  setoning  [etc.]. 

Setose  (srt^ns),  a.  [ad.  L.  setos-u$,  s&tos-us 
bristly,  f.  seta,  stvta  bristle  :  see  -OSE.] 

1.  Anat.  and  Zool.     Set  or  covered  with  bristles 
or  stiff  hairs,  bristly.     Also,  of  a  bristly  nature. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anint.  $•  Mitt.  Isagoge  b  i  b,  The  taiie 
..setose  in  those  that  are  longish,  as  horses.  1819  MACLEA.Y 
Horse  Entomol.  \.  35  Porrect  mandibles,  and  setose  maxillae. 
1881-2  SAYII.LE  KENT  Man.  Infusoria  II.  779  Three  or  four 
distinctly  differentiated  setose  cilia. 

2.  Bot.  Having  setce  or  bristles. 

1760  J.  I.EE  Introd.  Rot.  i.  xvit.  (1765)  43  Setose^  bristly. 
1832  LINDLEY  Introd.  Hot.  i.  H.  114  If  those  hairs,  .are  very 
unusually  stiff,  it  [sc.  l\\£j>afpus]  is  setose.  i88x  BAUINGTON 
Brit,  Hot.  (ed.  8)  Gloss.,  Setose^  having  bristles  or  setee 
usually  ending  in  glands. 

Hence  Seto*sity. 

1731  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Sctesity,  fulness  of  bristles. 

SetOUS  (srt3s),fl.nz?r.  [ad.L.  s?t0s~its,saetos-ns : 
see  prec.  and  -ous.]  =  SETOSE. 

1822  J.  PARKINSON  Outl,  Oryctol.  120  Their  spines  are 
various,  never  uniformly  setous.  1828-32  WEBSTER,  Setoust 
bristly;  having  the  surface  set  with  bristles;  as,  a  setous 
leaf  or  receptacle  (.citing  MARTYN  who  in  Lang;  Bot.  (1793) 
has  Setosns], 

Set-out.  (Stress  variable.)  Chiefly  eolloq.  and 
dial*  PI.  set-outs  (incorrectly  sets-out).  [f. 
vbl.  phr.  set  out :  see  SET  v.  149.] 

1.  A  display. 

a.  A  display  or  set  of  plate,  china,  etc. 

1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  x.  xxi, 
Every  dish,  .being  served  up  on  the  kitchen  table,  with  a 
set-out  of  crockery  from  the  same  apartment.  1823  *  JON 
BEE'  Diet.  Tu>-ft  etc.,  Set  out,,  .'tis  also  applied  to  a  side- 
board, decked  out,  or  a  dinner  table,  set  out.  1830  COL. 
HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  14  He  and  his  punt  came  home 
looking  like  a  set-out  of  glass,  and  himself  half-frozen.  1851 
MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  368/1  The  lady. .wanted  me  to 
go  and  buy  expressly  for  her  a  green  and  white  chamber 
service  all  complete, ..and  all  this  here  grand  set-out  she 
wanted  for  a  couple  of  old  washed-out  light  waistcoats. 

b.  A  *  spread*  of  food. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  m.  viii.  (Rtldg.)  101  There  was  a 
grand  set-out,  and  mirth,  the  best  relish,  was  not  wanting 
to  the  banquet.    1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Eutwaxtti,  '  There  shall 
be  cold  meat  in  the  house.'  '  Well,  as  you  please  ;  only  don't 
have  a  great  set-out.1     1850  L.  HUNT  Aittolnog.  I.  iv,  161 
A  becoming   set-out   of  coffee  and   buttered   toast.     1898 
MRS.  H.  WARD  Helheck  i.  v.  98  It  wor  a  varra  poor  set-oot, 
wor  Jenny's  buryin.     Nowt  but  lay,  an  sic-like. 

C.  A  *  turn-out ' ;  i.e.  a  carriage  with  its  horses, 
harness,  etc. 

1810  Sporting  Mag.   XXXVI.  82  The  set  out  of  these 
gentlemen    excited    admiration.      1819   Ibid.   V.    123   The 
Corinthians,  in  their  bang-up  sets-out  of  blood  and  bone. 
1827  Ibid.  XX.  47  The  fame  of  the  Western  sets-out  is  re- 
corded in  Nimrod's  best  style.     1833  T.  HAMILTON  Men  fy 
Mann.  Amer.  vt.  (1843)  86,  I  thought  of  the  impression  the 
whole  set-out  would  be  likely  to  produce  on  an  English  road. 
a  i837[ApJ'ERLEY]  A"  (7^^(1852)62  The  vis-a-vis,.,  with  all  its 
sfi-ontt  has  cost  at  least  a  thousand  pounds.     1837  J.  F. 
COOPER  Kngland  (ed.  2)   III.   119  A  procession  of  mail- 
coaches,  which  however  neat  and  seemly  the  set-outs,  had 
too  much  the  air  of  a  cockney  show.      1851-61   MAYHEW 
Lond.  Labour  II.  46/2  The  '  whole  set  out'..poney  in- 
cluded, cost  so/,  when  new.     1856  WIIVTE  MELVILLE  Kate 
Coventry  iv.  38  As  we  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  Castle  Hotel 
.."Ere's  a  spicy  set-out,  Bill!'  said  one. 

transf.  1819  LADY  MORGAN  in  Mem.  (1862)  II.  114  He 
said  he  had  orders  to  bring  the  Captain's  boat  and  ten  men 
for  me  as  often  as  I  pleased.  He  came  with  this  set-out 
twice. 

d.  A  person's  costume  or  'get-up';  the  way  in 
which  a  person  is  dressed. 

1834  L,  RITCHIE  Wand.  Seine  192  Her  cap  is.. a  plain 
set-out,  round  which  is  thrown  loosely  a  piece  of  white 
muslin  bordered  with  lace.  1834  Taii's  Mag.  I.  605/2  Both 
at  a  glance  seemed  to  make  a  rapid  inventoryand  appraise- 
ment of  Mrs.  Mark  Luke,  and  her  entire  set-out.  1837 
])ICKENS  f'ick'iv.  ii,  He  called  his  companion's  attention  to 
the  large  gilt  button,  which  displayed  a  bust  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick in  the  centre,  and  the  letters  '  P.  C. '  on  either  side. 
'  P.  C.  \  said  the  stranger, — *  queer  set  out — old  fellow's  like- 
ness, and  "  P.  C.  "  '.  1892  Daily  News  j  Sept.  6/5  In  a  blue 
and  green  dress,  with  bows  flying,  and  every  one  turning 
round  to  look  and  laugh  at  her  set-out. 

e.  A  show  or  public  performance;  an  entertain- 
ment for  a  number  of  people,  a  party  of  pleasure. 

1818  LADY  MORGAN  Antobiog.  (1859)  29°  He  excited  some 
sensation  here  last  Wednesday,  when  I  had  a  most  brilliant 
set-out.  1823  W.  ROUINSON  in  J.  A.  Heraud  Voy.  .5-  Man. 
Midshipm.  (1837)  140  We  went  to  the  play  here;  but  it  was 
a  horrid  set  out.  1834  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Tales  \.  ch.  ii, 
Never  saw  anything  like  that  Captain  Ross's  set-out— eh  ? 
Ibid.  Tales  vii,  The  best  way  will  be,  to  have  a  committee 
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of  ten,  to.. manage  the  whole  set-out.  1887  Kent  Gloss. , 
Sti  out, ..a.  grand  display;  an  event  causing  excitement 
and  talk.  '  There  was  a  grand  set-out  at  the  wedding.' 

f.  A  party,  set  (of  people),  company. 

1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  i.  viii.  Shu  must  just  hate  and 
detest  the  whole  set-out  of  us. 

g.  A  commotion,  disturbance,  *  to-do '. 

1875  PARISH  Sitssex  Gloss.  101  There's  been  a  pretty  set- 
out  up  at  the  forge.  1887  Kent  Glo  <•.,  Set-out,  a  great 
fuss  and  disturbance. 

2.  A  beginning  or  start. 

1821  BYRON  Diary  18  Feb.  in  Moore  Lett.  etc.  (1830)  II. 
429  The  commotions  left  every  body  a  side  to  take  ;  and 
the  parties  were  pretty  equal  at  the  set  out.  1863  W. 
BARNES  Dorset  Dial.,  Set  out^  an  outset ;  a  starting,  or  a 
proceeding.  1893  Nat.  Observer  4  Mar.  392/1  The  children 
..might  have  had  such  a  good  set-out  in  the  world. 

3.  Outfit,  equipment. 

1831  Lincoln  Herald  7  Oct.  4/4  Gambling  set-outs  of 
every  description.  1832  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  45 
But  my  grand  object  was  to  try  all  the  tackle,  having 
(except  the  gun,  newly  done  up)  an  entirely  new  set-out,  on 
a  somewhat  different,  and  I  hope,  improved  plan.  1864 
Gd.  Words  788/1  The  teacher,  .is  supposed  to  have  on  his 
shelf  a  full  set-put  of  the  most  approved  elementary  volumes. 

4.  Coalmining.    (Seequot.)    Also  set-out  tub. 

1849  GREENWELL  Gloss.  Terms  Coal  Trade  (1851)  46  Set- 
out  ^  a  tub  or  corf  of  coals  filled  insufficiently,  and  conse- 
quently forfeited.  1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Set-out 
Tub,  a  tub  of  coal  insufficiently  filled  by  a  miner. 

Setrack,  obs.  form  of  CETERACH. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  5/36  Setrack,  herbe,  lepidium, 

Setre(t)-day,  Setry(s)day,  obs.  ff.  SATURDAY. 

Setryne,  obs.  form  of  CITRINE. 

Set  sanies  :  see  SEPT  PSAUMES. 

Setsayne,  rare  obs.  form  of  CITIZEN. 

Set  small  (se'tsmsen).  [f.  sets  pi.  or  genit.  of 
SET  sb.^-  +  MAN  j/>.]  A  workman  who  makes  *  sets  * 
or  paving-stones. 

1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  86  Stone  quarrier...Sett 
Miner,  Maker,  Setsman,  Setsman  Finisher. 

Sett  (set).  St.  Also  9  set.  [Possibly  a  use 
of  SET  j<M  (though  its  relation  to  the  other  senses 
is  difficult  to  assign) ;  it  may,  however,  be  a.  MLG. 
set,  sette  (also  gesette  —  G.  gesetz]  ordinance,  law, 
f.  setten  to  SET.]  The  constitution  or  form  of 
government  of  a  burgh,  fixed  by  charter. 

1683  (title)  The  Sett,  and  Decreet  Arbitral  of  King  James 
the  6ll>. .containing  the  Fundamental!  Principles  of  the 


Beauties  Scot.  IV.  109  The  set  or  constitution  [of  Kirkcaldy]. 
1818  SCOTT Hrt.  Midi,  i,  An  anxious,  .discussion,  concerning 

yrovosts,  bailies,  deacons,  sets  of  boroughs  [etc.],  1838  W. 
JELL  Diet.  Laiv  Scot.  s.  v.,  The  setts  are  either  established 
by  immemorial  usage,  or  were  at  some  time  or  other  modelled 
by  the  convention  of  Burghs. 

Sett :  see  SET  sb. ;  also  obs.  f.  SET  a.  and  v. 

SettableCse'tab'l),^.  rare,  [f,  SET  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  set.  (In  quot.  perh.  that  may  be 
planted  with  trees.) 

a  1657  r>R\DFQRD  Piyt/touf/i  Plant.  (1856)216  They  should 
only  lay  out  sellable  or  tillable  land. 

II  Settaine.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  F.  septain  (pro- 
nounced sgtoeh),  f.  sept  seven  :  cf.  QUATRAIN.]  A 
stanza  of  seven  lines. 

1589  PUTTENHAM/T ng.Poesicii.  x[ij.  (Arb.)  101  The  huitain 
or  staffe  of  eight  verses,  hath  eight  proportions  such  as  the 
former  staffe,  and  because  he  is  longer  he  hath  one  more 
then  the  settaine. 

Sette,  obs.  form  of  SEAT  s/>.,  SET,  SETTEE'. 

Settee1  (set/").  Now  only  Hist.  Forms:  6 
settea,  7  sattie,  -y,  satia,  sett(y)e,  7-8  satteo, 
8  cettee,  saetia,  setye,  7-  settee,  [a.  It.  saettia 
(pronounced  -t/"a),  'a  very  speedie  pinnace '  (P^lorio 
1598),  of  obscure  origin,  commonly  viewed  as  f. 
saetta  arrow.  Cf.  F.  scttie,  sette,  scitie.'}  A  decked 
vessel,  with  a  long  sharp  prow,  carrying  two  or 
three  masts  with  a  kind  of  lateen  sails,  in  use  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Also  attrib.  settee-sail  (see  quot. 

1 794)- 

In  some  of  the  early  quots.  the  vessel  appears  to  have  been 
a  fairly  large  merchant  ship, 

1587'!".  SANDERS  Voy.  Tripoli  Civ,  M.  Barton  with  all 
the  residue  of  his  companie  departed  from  Tripolie  to  Oezant 
in  a  vessell  called  a  Settea  of  one  Marcus  Segoorus.  1628 
DIGBY  Voy.  Mediterr.  (Camden)  13  To  take  that  oppor- 
tunitie  to  cleanse  my  shippes  and  to  furnish  myselfe  with 
a  sattie  and  other  necessaries,  and  to  change  my  ballast. 
1653  H.  APPLEION  Fight  Ltgorn-Road  i  The  Warwick.. 
takes  a  French  Sattee  coming  in  to  the  Road.  1665  Oxf. 
Gaz.  No.  17/4  A  Sette  came  also  from  Malaga,  a  Vessel 
rarely  seen  in  these  parts ;  she  is  about  fifty  Tuns,  and  her 
Masts  like  a  pair  of  Taylors  Sheers  opened.  1667  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  133/1  An  English  Satia  from  Tangier.  1686  W. 
HEDGES  Diary  (Hakl.  hoc.)  I.  237  We  came  up  and  spoke 
with  a  French  Settee  of  Mar&elei.  171*  BLINSTON  in  Lond. 


Brig  Polacre  or  Saetia  [printed  Saetia]  Twenty  Two  Shil- 
lings and  Sixpence  for  every  Sloop  or  Schooner  [etc.  J.    1786 


236  Polacre-scltee  is  a  vessel  with  three  masts,  usually 
navigated  in  the  levant  or  mediterranean, .  .generally  rigged 
with  st|uare-sails  upon  the  main  and  mizen  mast,  and  a 
latteen-sail  upon  the  foremast,  like  a  xebec.  Ibid*  238 


SETTEE. 

Setfee,  a  vessel  used  in  the  mediterranean,  rigged  and  navi- 
gated similar  to  xebecs  or  galleys,  with  settee-sails  instead 
oflat  teen- sails.  1860  DUNDONALD  Antobiog.  Seaman  (1862) 
181  On  the  nth  [Nov.  1808]  we  captured  a  settee. 

f  Settee2.  Cbs.  rare.  [Of  unknown  origin.] 
A  double  pinner  for  tlv*  head. 

,  1688  HOLME  Arttpsury  IT.  482/1  A  Coronet  settee.. covers 
the  Head,  and  by^  doubling  it  makes  it  stand  at  a  great 
height  both  above  ,;id  besides  the  Face.  1691  Scarronides 
it.  63  With  top-knots  fine,  to  make  *em  pretty,  With  tippet, 
pallateen  and  settee.  1694  N.  H.  Ladies  Diet,  11/1  A  Settee 
is  only  a  double  Pinner. 

Settee3  (set/-),  [perh.  a  fanciful  variation  of 
SETTLE  5^.:  see-EE2.]  A  seat  (for  indoors)  holding 
two  or  more  persons,  with  a  back  and  (usually) 
arms;  occasionally  also  with  divisions  (see  quot. 
1784).  In  America  sometimes  furnished  with 
rockers. 

1716  Lond.  Caz,  No.  5494/4  All  Sorts  of  Hangings  for 
Rooms  and  Stair-cases,  Chairs,  Settees  and  Screens.  1718 
Free-thinker  No.  44.  317  The  Damask  Settee  was  placed  in 
the  Center.  1756  AMORY  Buncle  (1825)  I.  321  An  oak  settee, 
on  which  his  bones  lay.  1784  COWPER  Task  i.  75  Ingenious 
Fancy,,  devis'd  The  soft  settee;  one  elbow  at  each  end, 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  receiv'd,  United  yet  divided, 
twain  at  once.  1823  E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  336  Settee^ 
a  sopha  or  moveable  window-seat ;  in  more  modern  language 
called,  I  believe,  conversation  stool.  I  have  not  heard  the 
word  of  many  years,  and  believe  It  Is  going  out.  1839 
BAHHAM  Ingot.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Gcngntyhus,  The  aforesaid  barbe 
^»7f..Had  been  stufTd  in  the  seat  of  a  kind  of  settee  Or 
double-arm'd  chair.  1888  EGGLESTOM  Graysons  \.  6  There 
was  a  green  settee  with  three  rockers  beneath  and  an  arm 
at  each  end.  1893  LELAND  Mem.  II.  141  An  abundance  of 
velvet  'settees',  or  divan  sofas.  1895  Stores'  Price  List  192 
Cane  Settee. 

b.    U.S.    (See  quot.) 

1891  Century  Diet.,  Settee, . .  (l>)  A  small  part  taken  off  from 
a  long  and  large  sofa  by  a  kind  of  arm :  thus,  a  long  sofa 
may  have  a  settee  at  each  end  partly  cut  off  from  the  body 
of  the  piece. 

0.  Settee-bed,  a  bed  that  can  be  folded  up  so 
as  to  form  a  settee. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  it,  Bane  a  rancher,  a 
sort  of  folding  bedstead,  or  settee-bed.  1786  in  W.  Macgill 
Old  ^osS'S/i.  (1909)  141  Settee  bed  with  blue  and  white 
cheque  covers. 

Settel(l,  obs.  forms  of  SETTLE. 
Setter  (se'tai),  st>.1     Also  5-6  Sf.  settar,  6  St\ 
-are,  7seter.  [f.SRP. +  -BA1.  Cf.Du.M#&',OHG. 

sezzari  (Ger.  setzer}^  Sw.  sattart,  Dan.  ssetter.] 

1.  One  who  or  something  which  sets,  in  various 
senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  gen.   One  who  sets  something  specified  or  con- 
textually  implied.     Often  as  the  second  element  of 
a  compound,  in  which  the  first  element  denotes  the 
thing  (  set/  as  in  BONE-SETTER,  EEL-setter,  TYPE- 
setter. 

14. .  Voc.  In  Wr.-Wfilcker  604/34  Prepositor^  a  setter  of 
mes.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Finitor*  a  setter  of  boundes.  1557 
in  Marwick  Edin,  Guilds  (1909)  89  Thai  wer  ordanit  be  the 
settaris  of  the  said  taxt  to  pay  ane  pairt  than  of.  1648 
HF.XHAM  n,  Een  Zetter,  a  Setter,  or  a  Compositor  of  letters. 
1652  URQUHART  JSnM/Wkft  (1834)  181, 1  usually  afforded  the 
setter  copy  at  the  rate  of  above  a  whole  printed  sheet  in  the 
day.  1859  Lancet  24  Dec.  649/2  Having  the  special  repute  of 
being  a  first-class . .  setter  of  stoves,  grates,  &c.  1889  RIDER 
HAGGARD  Cleopatra  IT.  iv,  Who. .would  believe  that  she 
was  the  setter  of  that  snare  in  which  the  Queen,  .should 
miserably  perish  ? 

b.  With  adverbial  extension  or  complement. 
See  also  SETTEB-FORTH,  -ON,  -OUT,  -TO,  -UP. 

1548  UDALL,  etc,  Erasm.  Par.  John  xix.  16-22  He  was 
and  is.  .a  setter  of  alt  them  at  libertie  whiche  professeth  his 
name.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane^s  Cotnm,  228  b,  Neyther 
wanted  the  matter  setters  foreward.  1591  SAVILE  Tacitus, 
Hist.  n.  xx.  89  Maricus.. pretending  to  be  the  setter  of 
France  at  freedome.  1623  LISLE  &lfric  on  O.  <$•  N.  Test. 
Pref.  to  Serm.  Easterday  M  4,  An  earnest  louer  and  a  great 
setter  forward  of  monkery.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  30 
They  come  as  Refiners  of  thy  Drosse,  or  gilders  (setters  off) 
of  thy  Graces.  1656  BLOUNT  Gtossogr.,  Spretor^  a  con- 
temner..  .a  setter-light  by.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  xxiv.  (1862) 
352  note,  He  was  come  now  a  Redeemer,  that  is  a  setter 
free  of  man .  .from  alien  powers  which  held  him  in  bondage. 
1866  W.  COLLINS  Armadale  in.  xii,  '  Gin-and-bitters  will 
put  you  on  your  legs  again,'  whispered  this  Samaritan 
setter-right  of  the  alcoholic  disasters  of  mankind. 

2.  A  workman  employed  to  *  set '  something. 

t  a.  One  who  *  sets '  or  lays  stone  or  brick  in 
building.  Obs.  Also  rough-setter :  see  ROUGH  a.  2 1. 

71403  Fabric  Rolls  York  Minster  (Surtees)  21  In  re- 
muneracione  data  cementariis  vocatis  setters  ad  parietes, 
1435  Contract  Fotheringhay  Ch.  (1841)  30  The  Setters  shall 
be  chosyn  and  takyn  by  such  as  shall  haf  the  governance 
and  oversight  of  the  sayd  Werke  by  my  seid  Lord.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  142  Choseth  hym  as  a  con- 
nynge  man,..&  maketh  hym  a  setter  or  orderer  of  y*  same 
stones.  1 60 1 -a  Accts.  Trin.  Coll.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cam- 
bridge  (1886)  II.  486  To  laborers  diging  foundacions..and 
seruing  the  setters  at  the  fountaine. 

b.   Woollen  Manuf.    (See  quot.  1757.) 

£1515  Cocke  Lorelles  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  9  Lyne  Webbers, 
setters,  with  lyne  drapers.  1713  ADDISON  Trial  Count 
Tariff  i  He  was  Huzza'd  into  the  Court  by  several  Thou- 
sands of  Weavers,  Clothiers,.  .Packers,  Calenders,  Setters, 
Silk-men,  Spinners  [etc.].  1757  R.  CAMPBELL  Loud.  Trades- 
man (ed.  3)  201  Setters.. are  called  so  only  because  they 
rent  Tenter-grounds  and  stretch  Cloths  after  they  are  milled, 
upon  Frames  called  Tenters. 

C.  A  workman  who  sets  jewels. 

1819  P.  O.  Lend.  Direct.  382  Woolcott  &  Co., ..Cutters 
VOL.  VIII. 
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and  Glaziers'  Diamond  Setters,  127  High  Holborn.  1874 
Diculaf ait's  Diamonds,  etc.  275  The  setter  has  at  his  com- 
mand a  furnace  filled  with  burning  charcoal.  His  work  is 
to  solder  the  diamond  into  a  quantity  of  alloy  [etc.].  1884 
/"ham  Daily  Post  23  Feb.  3/4  Jeweller's  Setter.— Wanted 
a  good  Hand,  used  to  flush  work. 

d.  Agric.    (See  quot.) 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  90  To  each  Cart  [of  marl] 
must  be  a  Driver  and  a  Setter,  whose  Office  is  to  shew  where 
tis  to  be  laid,  and  to  assist  in  the  unlading  of  it. 

e.  A  workman  who  sets  or  puts  into  working 
condition  saws,  razors,  gun-barrels,  etc. 

1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.MtttU  II.  29  A  celebrated  setter 
or  whetter  of  ra/ors.  1837  HEBERT  Engin.  #  Mech.  Encycl. 
II.  630  They  [saws]  are  next  handed  to  the  setter,  who 
places  each  alternate  tooth  over  the  edge  of  a  little  anvil 
[etc.].  1881  GRKESKR  Gun  234  To  determine  if  a  barrel  is 
straight,  the  setter  holds  it  a  few  inches  from  his  eye  with 
one  end  pointing  towards  the  top  of  a  high  shop-window. 

f3.  *A  officer  on  the  Border,  who,  with  a 
searcher,  was  responsible  for  setting  the  appointed 
watch'  (Northumbld.  Gloss.  1893-4).  Obs. 

1552  in  Nicolson  Leges  Marchiantm  (1705)  235  The  Ford 
of  Uellester..to  be  watched  nightly,  with  two  Men  at 
either  Watch . .  ;  Setters  and  Searchers,  Thomas  Blenkensop 
and  John  Orsby.  Ibid.)  Setters  and  Searchers  of  the  same 
Watch,  Christopher  Bowman,  Nichol  Blaykloke. 

4.  In  Dice-play.     The  player  who  stakes  on  the 
throw  of  the  '  caster*. 

1726  J.  KER  Mem.  n.  93  And  when  the  Cullies  that  are 
not  in  the  Secret,  throw  at  All,  they  commonly  throw  out, 
and  lose  the  Box,  which  the  liites  take,  and  the  Setters  go 
round,  laying  Guineas,  and  most  extravagant  Odds  upon 
the  Success,  1726  Art  $  Afyst.  Gaming  title-p.,  Tables 
calculated  betwixt  the  Caster  and  Setter,  throughout  the 
whole  Course  or  Changes  of  the  Dice.  1814  Hoylc's  Games 
Imfir.  367  If  the  main  be  seven,  and  each  person  stakes  a 
guinea,  the  gain  of  the  setter  is  about  3Jd.  per  guinea.  1856 
CARLETON  in  Bonn's  Hand-bk.  Games  (1867)  359  (Hazard), 
If  the  Caster  throw  2,  3,  n  or  12,  next  after  the  main  is 
declared,  the  Setter  wins  the  stake. 

5.  f  a.  gen.  One   who    places  a   combatant    in 
position.  Obs. 

1648  UP.  HALL  Select  Th.  .\v.  60  This  duel  [between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit]  may  well  beseem  God  for  the  Author, 
and  the  Son  of  God  for  the  setter  of  it. 

b.  spec.  In  cock-fighting:   =  SETTER-TO  i. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  \\,  253/1  When  the  Cocks  are  set 
Beak  to  Beak  in  the  middle  of  the  Clod,  and  there  left  by 
the  Setters.  1835  H.  HAREWOOD  Diet.  Sports  s.  v.  Cock- 
Jighthtg,  The  battle  is  conducted  by  two  setters,  as  they  are 
called,  who  place  the  cocks  beak  to  beak.  1884  West.  Daily 
Press  16  Apr.  7/2  The  whole  number  at  the  pit  side,  in- 
cluding the  '  setters '  was  only  37  persons. 

6.  fa.  Sc.  One  who  grants  or  makes  alease.   Obs. 
148^  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scot.  IX.  603  Our  commissionerisand 

settaris  of  all  and  sindri  our  landU.  1586  in  Extracts  Edin. 
Burgh  Rec.  (1882)  IV.  478  The  said  setters  of  thair  land  to 
sic  persouns  sail  be  poynded  or  wairdet  for  ane  vnlaw  of 
fyve  pund  swa  aft  as  thai  failyie.  1638  R.  BAIL-LIE  Lett, 
ff  Jrnls,  (1841)  I.  163  He  was  a  setter  of  tacks  to  his  sones 
and  goodsones,  for  the  prejudice  of  the  church.  1754  ERS- 
KINE  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  186  Tacks  necessarily  imply  a 
delectus  persona:,  a  choice  by  the  setter  of  a  proper  person 
for  his  tenant. 

b.  '  One  who  lets  anything  to  another  for  hire ' 
(Jam.),  north,  dial. 

1806  Sporting  Mag.  XXVII.  42  A  person  in  the  city  of 
Chester,  who  is  noted  for  a  high  setter  of  shops,  as  they  ex- 
press it  in  the  north.  i8»5-8a  JAMIESON  s.  v.f  A  horse-setter, 
a  horse-hirer. 

O.  In  quarrying  and  mining  work :  The  foreman 
by  whom  the  contracts  are  made  with  the  work- 
men. See  also  SETTING  vbl.  sb.  \  e. 

1884  West.  Morn.  News  5  Sept.  2/i  The  setter  will  engage 
that  the  bridge  shall  ply.  .daily..  .The  setter  also  will  ap- 
point engineers  and  pay  their  wages.  1891  Labour  Com- 
mission Gloss.,  Setter^  a  bargain-setter  (or  letter)  is  the 
official  who  sets  or  lets  the  contract  to  the  quarrymen.  1901 
Daily  Neivs  29  Jan.  6/5  At  the  beginning  of  each  month, 
upon  what  is  called  bargain  day,  one,  two,  or  three  skilled 
quarrymen  agree  with  a  foreman,  or  'setter',  upon  the 
tonnage  rate  at  which  they  will  work  out  a  given  portion  of 
the  quarry  for  the  following  month. 

7.  a.  A  confederate  of  sharpers  or  swindlers,  em- 
ployed as  a  decoy;  also  (?  with  transferred  notion 
of  sense  u),  one  who  is  employed  by  robbers  or 
murderers  to  spy  upon  their  intended  victims. 

159*  GREENE  Discov.  Coosenage  A  4,  There  be  requisite 
effectually  to  act  the  art  of  Conny-catching,  three  seuerall 
parties,  the  Setter,  the  Verser,  and  the  barnacle.  The 
nature  of  the  Setter,  is  to  drawe  anie  person  familiarly  to 
drinke  with  him  [etc.].  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  !¥,  n.  ii.  53 
Poin.  O  'tis  our  Setter,  I  know  His  voyce :  Bardolfe,  what 
newes?  1647  Dices  Unlaivfuln.  Taking  Arms  iv.  137  It  is 
beyond  my  skill  to . .  determine,  whether  the  slye  and  cunning 
setter,  or  the  stout  thief  can  claim  greatest  share  in  the  spoyle. 
1721  SWIFT  Dying  Words  Elliston  Wks.  1761  III.  357  We 
have  setters  watching  in  corners,  and  by  dead  walls,  to  give 
us  notice  when  a  gentleman  goes  by.  1755  Connoisseur 
No.  86  P  4.  I  became  Setter  to  a  Fleet-Parson. 

b.  '  A  person  employed  by  the  vendor  at  an 
auction  to  run  the  biddings  up*  ({/Mien's  Slang 
Diet.  1860). 

1698  DUNTON  Life  %  Errors  547,  I  had  not  one  Setter  (to 
advance  the  price,  and  draw  on  unwary  Bidders)  in  any  of 
my  five  Sales.  1732  Tricks  of  Town  36  Away  to  the  place 
of  Auction;  the  Orator,.. surrounded  by  his  Puffs  and 
Setters,  shows  away. 

O.  A  police  spy  or  informer. 

1630  J.  LANE  Contn.  Squire's  T.  and  vers.  (1887)  134  So 
maie  wee  doe  and  live,  woold  Algarsive  and  his  state 
setters,  all  vs  thus  reprive.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Lond. 
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(1662)  ii,  222   It  was  not   long  before  he  [Cam  plan  J  wat 

caught  by  the  Setters  of  the  Secretary  Walsingham,  and 

brought  to  the  Tower.     1778  WARNER  in  Jesse  Sehvyn  % 

Content}.  (1844)  III.  314, 1  shall  have  the  satisfaction  at  last 

|    of  finding  something  that  I  am  fit  for,— a  setter,  a  dun,  a 

j    catchpole,  or  a  bum-bailiff,  to  recover  bad  debts.    1866  FITZ- 

|    PATRICK  Sham  Sqitire  125  All  the  information  regarding 

the  movements  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  came  through 

Francis  H  iggins,  who  employed  a  gentleman , . '  to  set '  the 

1    unfortunate   nobleman.     The  'setter'  we  believe  to  have 

been  Mr.  Francis  Magan,  barrister-at-law.     1890  BARRERF 

&  LELAND  Diet.  Slang,  Setter,,  .a  policeman  in  disguise  or 

,    a  man  in  the  employ  of  the  police  (the  French  '  indicateur 'j 

i    who  points  out  the  thief  for  others  to  arrest. 

t  d.  (See  quot.)   Obs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crtiv,  Setters,  ,H\?,Q  .  .an  Excize- 
j    Officer  to  prevent  the  Brewers  defrauding  the  King. 
e.   transf.  andyf^. 

1600  SIR  W.  CORSWALLIS  Ess.  !.  iii.  C  8,  They  are  the  effect 

of  need,  or  wantonnesse,  venial  faults.     Age  commonly  re- 

claimeth  the  one,  and  the  other  is  punished  by  the  setter 

Pouertie.     1667  Decay  Chr.   Piety   v.   (1668)    82  Self-love, 

which  is,  as  it  were,  the  common  Setter  to  all  those  cheats 

which  circumvent  and  fool  us.     1683  CAVE  Eccles.,  Basil 

,    218  Their  first  care  was  to  lodge  him  in  the  House  of  some 

i     Friend,   or  Country-man,   or  at  least  one  of  those  Setter?, 

\    that  plied  up  and  down  in  the  behalf  of  that  Sophist. 

8.  One  who  sets  to  music. 

1605  J.  DAVIRS  (Heref.)  Wifs  Pilgr.  (Grosart)  S/i  Thy 
Soule  vpon  so  sweet  an  Organ  plaies  As  makes  the  Parts, 
j  she  plaies,  as  sound  as  sweete  ;  Which  sounds  the  heau'nly 
\  Setters,  and  thy  praise.  1635  WALLER  To  Mr.  H.  Laives 
.  23  The  Writers  and  the  Setters  skill  At  once  the  ravisht 
\  Ears  do  fill. 

•f4  9.  One  who  devises  or  instigates.   Obs. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxvi.  605  As  well  the  maisters  that 
j    were  the  setters  thereof,  as  the  servants  that  were  privie  and 
|    accessarie  thereto,  had  their  deserts,  and  suffered  for  it. 

10.  a.   That  which  fertilizes  a  flower,  so  that  the 
plant  is  able  to  (  set '  or  develop  fruit  (see  SET  v.  98"*. 

a  1793  G.  WHITE  Selborne,  Obs.  on  Veget.  (1836)  301  If 
i  bees,  who  are  much  the  best  setters  of  cucumbers,  do  not 
I  happen  to  take  kindly  to  the  frame1;,  the  best  way  is  to 
:  tempt  them  by  a  little  honey  put  on  the . .  bloom. 

b.  A  plant  which  *  sets  '  or  develops  fruit;  only 
with  adj.  as  goodt  bad  setter. 

1888  M.  T.  MASTERS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  237 '2  Some 
.  .varieties  [of  the  vine]  are,  as  gardeners  say,  bad  setters  ', — 
i.  e.  do  not  ripen  their  fruit  owing  to  imperfect  fertilization. 

11.  A  dog  trained  to  '  set '  game. 

a.  As  the  name  of  a  special  breed. 

Of  the  breed  now  so  called,  there  are  three  varieties,  the 
English,  the  Irish,  and  the  Gordon  setters.  The  name  was 
formerly  applied  to  a  kind  of  spaniel. 

1576  FLEMING  tr.  Cains'  Dogs  (i8So)  16  When  he  ap- 
procheth  neere  to  the  place  where  the  birde  is,  he  layes  him 
downe,  and  with  a  marcke  of  his  pawes,  betrayeth  the  place 
of  the  byrdes  last  abode,  whereby  it  is  supposed  that  this 
kinde  of  dogge  is  called  Index,  Setter.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MARKH.  Country  Fartn  vii.  xxii.  6So  There  is  also  another 
sort  of  land  spannyels  which  are  called  Setters.  1774 
GOLDSM,  Nat.  Hist.  II.  167  The  setter  that  crouches  down 
when  it  scents  the  birds,  till  the  net  be  drawn  over  them. 
1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  i.  (1873)  25  Some,  .authorities  are 
convinced  that  the  setter  is  directly  derived  from  the  spaniel. 

attrib.    1885  Field  17  Jan.  Advt.,    For  Sale,   handsome 
highly  bred  Setter  Bitch.     Ibid.,  A  gentleman  is  desirous 
of  placing  Two  Red  Setter  Pups,  .with  a  first-class  breaker, 
t  b.  gen.   Obs. 

1678  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  1317/4  A  little  Land  Spaniel,  red 
and  white,  no  Setter.  1741  Contpl.  F  am. •  Piece  n.  i.  314 
But  Water  Spaniels  may  be  brought  to  be  Setters,  if  they 
have  a  perfectly  good  Scent. 

fc.  One  who  practises  '  setting*  :  see  SETTING 
vbl.  sb.  I  c  (b\  Obs. 

1780  T.  DAVIES  Garrick  I.  3  Mr.   Hunter  was.. a  great 

setter  of  game.     Happy  was  the  boy  who  could  inform  his 

offended  master  where  a  covey  of  partridges  was  to  be  found . 

II.  12.  An  instrument  or  tool  used  in  setting,  in 

various  senses. 

•f-a.  A  net  or  trap  for  catching  or  killing  birds. 

1516  Housek.  Exp.  Sir  T.  Le  Strange  (MS.),  Item,  a  wood- 
cocke  and  ij  partriches  kylled  with  the  setter.  1540  Acts 
Privy  Counc.  (1837)  VII.  56  Taking  or  killing. .any  part- 
riches  and  fesantes  with  any  nettes  setters  horses  trameles 
or  other  gynnes. 

b.  Gunnery.     A  wooden  instalment  used,  with 
the  aid  of  a  mallet,  to  set  the  fuse  into  a  shell. 

1801  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Dict.^  Setter,  in  fptnnery,  a  round 
stick  to  drive  fuzes,  or  any  other  compositions,  into  cases 
made  of  paper.  x8*8  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2) 
79  Wood  Setters.  1854  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (ed.6) 
82  They  are  carefully  driven  into  the  Shell  with  a  mallet 
and  setter.  1876  VOVLK  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  377/2. 
o.  ?  =  SETTING-POLK. 

1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  31  The  appurten- 
ances were  as  follows : — 6  balks, . .  2  oars  ;  i  anchor ;  i  grap- 
nel ;  i  pole  or  setter. 

d.  Porcelain  Mamij. 

1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  II.  454  A  plate  sagger  will  hold 
twenty  plates  placed  one  on  the  other  of  earthenware,  but 
china  plates  are  fired  separately  in  'setters  '  made  of  their 
respective  forms.  1873  SPON  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  i.  43/2 
Setters  also  should  be  used  at  the  bottom  of  each  piece,  and 
ground  flint  applied,  but  not  sand,  for  the  placing  or  seating. 

e.  A  kind  of  lifting-jack. 

1895  Stores"  Price  List  15  Sept.  490  Carriage  Setter.  Best 
Wood  Setter— each  15/0. 

13.  dial.    (See  quot.) 

1849  GRKENWELL  Gloss.  Terns  Coal  Trade  (1851)  46 
Setters,  large  pieces  of  coal ;  so  called  by  the  tandsale  cart- 
men,  from  their  use  in  piling  or  setting  round  the  sides  of 
their  carts,  to  enable  them  to  hold  a  larger  quantity  of  coals 
than  could  otherwise  be  placed  upon  them. 
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Se'tter,  sb*1*  dial*  [f.  SETTER  ^.]  A  seton  or 
issue  produced  by  *  settering  * :  see  the  vb. 

1766  Complete  Farmer^  Setter^  a  kind  of  setom  \sic\  or 
issue,  made  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  dewlap  of  an  ox  or 
cow,  and  putting  into  the  wound  a  sort  of  tent  formed  out  of 
the  root  of  helleboraster.  1788  [see  SETTERGRASS]. 

Setter  (se-tai),^.  dial.  Also6syter.  [f.SETTER- 
in  SETTERWOKT.]  trans.  To  insert  a  piece  of  setter- 
wort  under  the  skin  of  (an  animal)  in  order  to 
produce  an  issue. 

11523  :  cf.  SF.VER  v .  5  c.J  1551  TURNER  Herbal  \,  L  vj, 
Dyuerse  husband  men..vsed  to  put  the  roote  ofberefoot 
into  beastes  eares,  and  called  the  puttynge  in  of  it,  syterynge 
of  beastes.  1577  II.  GOOGE  tleresbacfcs  Hitsb.  in.  (1586) 
133  The  order  of  Settring  a  Bullocke  is  this,  take  setter- 
woort  [etc.l.  Ibid.  151  Some  againcure  them  with  settering. 
1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  To  Setter',  to  cut  the  Dewlap  of 
an  Ox  or  Cow,  into  which  they  put  Helleboraster,  which 
we  call  Setterwort.  1741  Compl.  Fam.'Piece  in.  506  It  is 
necessary  at  the  same  Time  to  setter  the  Hog  in  the  Ear 
with  the  common  Helleboie.  1863  ATKINSON  Danby  Gloss. 
s.  v.  Seton,  We  took  care  that  she  [a  cow]  was  weel  setter'd. 

Setterday,  obs.  form  of  SATURDAY. 

Setter-forth.  [See  SET  v.  144.]  One  who  sets 
forth  (in  various  senses) ;  one  who  promulgates  an 
opinion,  who  equips  an  expedition,  etc. 

1451  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  225/1  Noon  owner,  Vitailler,  nor 
setter-forth  of  eny  Shippe  or  Vessell.  1543  UDALL  Erasm. 
Apoph.  5  marg>i  Mecsenas  was. .so  great  a  fauourer,  pro- 
mouter,  and  setter  fourthe  of  Virgil,  Horace,  &  suche  other 
learned  menne,  that  [etc.].  i6n  BIBLE  Acts  xvii.  18  He 
seemeth  to  be  a  setter  foorth  of  strange  gods.  1616  CAPT. 
SMITH  Descr.  New  Eng.  48,  I  was  beholden  to  the  setters 
forth  of  the  foure  ships  that  went  with  Cooper,  a  1700 
EVF.LVN  Diary  Aug.  1641  (1879)  I.  22  Mr.  Bleaw,  the 
setter  forth  of  the  Atlas's  and  other  workes  of  that  kind. 
1721  STRYPE  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  xl.  319  Sebastian  Cabota.. 
was  the  chief  Setterforth  of  the  first  Voyage  into  those 
Parts.  1840  HROWNING  Sordello  I.  26  Your  setters -forth  of 
unexampled  themes. 

Se'ttergrass.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  rare.  In  4 
saturgresse,  5  setyr  grysse.  [f.  *  setter-  in  SETTER- 
WOKT +  GRASS.]  =  SETTEKWOHT. 

a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  18  Elleborns,  \. 
saturgresse.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  331/2  Setyr  grysse,  elcborus 
nigert  herba  est.  1597  GKRARDE  Herbal  n.  ccclxi.  827  Con- 
siligo  is  called  in  English  IJearfoole,  Setterwoort,  and  Setter- 
grasse.  1788  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Yorksk.  II.  350  Setter- 
grass,  hfllcborns  ftftidtts  ',  a  species  of  bear's-foot;  used  in 
making  '  setters'  or  issues  in  cattle.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleve- 
land Gloss.  439  The  plant  setter-wort,  or  setter-grass. 

t  Setter-Oil.  Obs.     [See  SET  v.  148.] 

1,  One  who  sets  on;  an  instigator  or  inciter. 

c  1550  BALE  K.  Johan  2482  (Manly)  Tyll  my  setters-on 
were  of  their  purpose  wyde.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  Pref.  4  b,  I  sent  unto  them  that  were  my  setters  on, 
at  Woormes.  16x6  R.  COCKS  Diary  (\\2k\.  Soc.)  I.  163  The 
Jesuistes  and  other  padres  are  the  fyre  brands  and  setters 
on  of  all  this,  in  provoking  children  against  parents  and 
subjects  against  their  naturall  princes.  1749  FIKLDING 
Tom  Jones  vi.  ix,  The  great  Dowdy  who  acts  the  part  of 
a  madman  as  well  as  some  of  his  setters-on  do  that  of  a  fool. 

2.  One  who  'sets  on*  or  makes  an  onset,    rare. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  294,  I  made  once  a  vowe  that  the 

first  battaile  that  eyther  the  king  your  father  or  any  of  his 
children  should  be  at,  how  that  I  would  be  one  of  the  first 
setters  on,  or  else  to  die  in  the  trauaile. 

Setter-out,    rare*     [See  SET  v.  149.] 

1.  One  who  sets  out ;   one  who  publishes,  pro- 
claims, etc. 

CX553  ASCHAM  Disc.  Germ.  (1570)  21  A  noble  setter  out, 
and  as  true  a  follower  of  Christ  and  his  Gospell.  1583  in 
Row  Hist,  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  101  That  the  autors,  dyters, 
setters  out  of  that  infamous  lybell  be  punished  accordinglie. 
1824  [W.  CARR]  Craven  Gloss.  Introd.  5  T'Setter-out  o't 
book. 

2.  spec.    (See  quot.) 

1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Setter  out,  an  under  or 
assistant  foreman  of  joiners  or  leading  joiner,  whose  work  is 
to  accurately  set  or  line  out  every  detail  of  each  piece  of 
joinery. 

Setter-tO.    ?  Obs.    [See  SET  v.  152.] 

1.  A   professional   handler  of  game-cocks  in  a 
cock-fight ;  =  SETTER  sb.i  5. 

1794  Sporting  Mag.  III.  169  To  these  another  class  be- 
come  annexed,  called  'banders'  or  'setters  to',  1835  H. 
HAREWOOD  Diet.  Sports  s,  v.  Cock-fighting^  When  once  the 
cocks  are  pitted,  neither  of  the  setters-to  can  touch  his  cock 
..unless  [etc,]. 

2.  JJitgilism,   With  epithet :  One  who  has  a  par- 
ticular style  of  'setting  to '  or  beginning  the  fight. 

1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  125  A  shewy  setter-to,  but 
a  slight  hitter.  1824  EGAN  Boxiana  II.  493  The  most 
accomplished  setter-to  of  the  day,  Tom  Belcher. 

Setter-up.  [See  SET  v.  154.]  One  who  sets 
up  (in  any  sense). 

1563  Homilies  n.  Agst.  Peril  Idol,  in.  59  b,  The  erecter, 
setter  vp,  and  mainteyner  of  Images  in  Churches  and 
Temples.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI*  n.  iii.  37  Thou  setter  vp, 
and  plucker  downe  of  Kings.  1607  MIDDLETON  Michaelm. 
Term  a.  ill,  I  am  but  a  yong  setter  vp ;  the  vttermost  I 
dare  venture  vppon't  is  three-score  pound.  1613  BEAUM. 
&  FL.  Honest  Marts  Fort.  \\.  i,  Old  occupations  have  too 
many  setters  up  to  prosper.  1713  BERKELEY  HylatfyPhil.  iii. 
Wks.  1871  I.  350,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  setter-up  of  new 
notions.  1853  H.  S,  HAWKRR  in  Life  <$•  Lett.  (1905)  251 
Neither  can  1  congratulate  your  Setter-up  (i.  e.  compositor] 
on  his  accuracy.  1876  MORRIS  Mneids  vnt.  134  Dardanus 
first  setter-up  and  sire  of  Ilian  wall.  1881  Instr.  Census 
Clerks  (1885)  43  Spinning  and  weaving  machine  maker... 
Setter-up. 

Setterwort  (se-twwsjt).    Also  6  syter  wurt. 


[Perh.  adopted  from  MLG. ;  Diefenbach  s.v.  Elle- 
borum  gives  a  great  variety  of  synonymous  forms 
in  MHO.  and  MLG.  such  as  sitro,  sutir-,  sittir-^ 
silti-j  siter-)  stttten-,  -suiwiirz^  -ivort  (f.  HG. 
tuiirzj  LG.  wort  WORT*).  The  first  element  is  of 
unknown  origin;  cf.  ME.  (i4th  c.}  $atur(gres$e) 
SETTERGRASS.]  The  plant  Bear's-foot  or  Fetid 
Hellebore,  Hellebores  faztidus ;  also  the  Green 
Hellebore,  H.  mridis. 

1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  L  vj,  The  herbe  syter  wurte.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  Hertsbacti's  Hitsb.  in.  (1586)  124  b,  The  hearbe 
called  blacke  Kllebor,  of  some  Bearfoot,  and  others  Setter- 
wort.  1597  [see  SETTERGRASS].  c  1710  PETIVKR  Cat.  Ray's 
Eng.  HerbalTah.  42  Setterwort.  Greenish.  1778  G.  WHITE 
Sttffomtt  Let.  to  Harrington,  3  July,  Helleboms  fcEtidns^ 
stinking  hellebore,  bear's-foot,  or  Setterwort.  1907  Daily 
Nrws  25  Feb.  3  The  tender  green  of  the  setterwort  does  not 
own  the  power  of  the  frost  by  a  single  black  spot. 

Settewale,  obs.  form  of  SETWALL. 

Setthe(n,  obs.  variant  forms  of  SITH,  SITHEN, 

Settherday,  dial,  form  of  SATURDAY. 

Settil,  obs.  form  of  SETTLE. 

Setting,  sb.  Orkney  &  Shetl.  Also  6  settein, 
7-9  setten,  9  settin,  -een.  [a.  ON.  scttung-r  sixth 
part,  f.  sttte  sixth.]  A  unit  of  weight  in  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isles;  the  sixth  part  of  a  'meal' 
(MEAL  j£.4) ;  identical  with  the  LISPOUND. 

1576  in  Oppress.  Orkney  fyZetl.  (1859)  72  Ane  barrell  of  malt 
of nyne  setteins  wecht.  1588  Rot.  Scacc.  Reg.  Scot,  XXI.  390 
Selling. .63  last  is  23,003  settingis  4  marks  coist,  125  lasts 
1002  settingis  beir,  95  lastis  1004  settingis  flesche.  1703 
M.  MARTIN  Descr.  West.  Isles  370  A  Young  Boy.. stole  a 
setten  of  Barley,  which  is  about  twenty  eight  Pound  Weight. 
1814  SHIRREFF  Agric.  Shetl.  159  Twenty-four  marks makea 
settm  or  lispund..  .Six  settins  or  Uspunds  make  a  meiL 

Setting  (se-tirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  SET  v.  +  -ING1.] 
I.  1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SET  in  various  tran- 
sitive senses  ;  putting,  placing,  planting,  etc.  Also, 
the  fact  of  being  set. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxxxvi.  (1495)  692  The 
rose  tree  spryngith  somtyme  by  settynge  and  plantynge  and 
somtyme  by  grafiynge.  1427-8  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  68 
Also  for  settyng  of  J>e  same  ston  iij  dayes.  1561  T.  HOBV 
tr,  Castig Hone's  Coitrtyer  \\\.  (1577)  Pj,  M.Thomas,  .\\iitti_- 
to  his  wife,  and  did  hir  to  weete  hys  setting  at  libertie.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  423  A  Tree,  at  the  first  Setting,  should  not 
be  Shaken,  vntill  it  hath  taken  Root  fully.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Setting,  when  applied  to  the  sails,  is 
the  loosening  and  expanding  them.  1796  W.  JONES,  etc. 
Key  to  Art  of  Ringing  Pref.  i  Instructions  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  practical  part  of  the  art,  from  the  setting  of  a 
Bell  itself  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  most  difficult 
peals.  1841  Guide  to  Trade,  Baker  38  This  is  called _the 
quarter  sponge,  and  the  operation  is  denominated  setting. 
1881  GREENER  Gun  235  At  that  time  setting  or  straightening 
was  so  little  known  that  many  of  the  barrels  were  far  from 
being  straight.  1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Setting 
of  the  Brick,  the  fixing  of  the  bricks  in  a  kiln, 
t  b.  An  ambush  or  trap.  Obs. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhode  iy.  viii.  (1869)  180  Keepe  bee., 
from  hise  settinges  and  from  hise  nettes. 

C.  Sport,  (a)  The  action  of  a  dog  in  indicating 
game. 

1621  MARKHAM  Hungers  Prev.  265  To  make  a  true  elec- 
tion of  your  doggc,  which  you  intend  to  apply  to  this  purpose 
of  Setting.  1725  Bradley  s  Fam.  Diet.,  Setting-dog^  Dog 
train'd  up  to  the  Setting  of  Partridges.  1819  T.  B.  JOHNSON 
Shooter's  Comp.  22  Dogs,  called  setters,  are  now  to  be  met 
with  of  all  forms,  miserably  deficient  in  the  most  prominent 
quality,  setting. 

(/')  The  sport  of 'putting  up'  game  with  a  setter. 

1661  BOYLE  Certain  Physiol.  Ess.  (1669)  36  When  I  go  a 
Hawking  or  Setting,  01700  EVELYN  Diary  20  Aug.  1654, 
I  went  a  setting  and  hawking.  1770  G.  WHITE  Selbornc^ 
Let.  to  Pennant  12  May,  I  knew  a  lover  of  setting,  an  old 
sportsman.  1818  Gentl.  Mag.  LXXXVIII.  n.  113  His  great 
skill  in  all  the  sports  of  the  field,  especially  that  of  Setting, 
of  which  diversion  his  Lordship  was  passionately  fond. 

d,  Sc,  and  dial.    The  action  of  letting  or  leasing 
(land,  etc.)  ;  the  right  to  do  this  ;  a  lease. 

1397  in  Sp aiding  Club  Miscell.  V.  252  All  giftys,  taliees, 
settyngys,  and  condysyoungs  mad  or  to  be  mad  be  dame 
Isabel),  Contas  of  Mar,  to  the  sayd  George  hir  brothir. 
1546  Yorks.  Chantry  Surv.  (Surtees)  246  The  saide  founder 
..shall  have  the  lettinge,  settinge,  boynes,  services  and 
customes  of  all  the  landes.  1634-46  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842) 
173  Cruell  oppression  of  the  poore  tenants;  evidenced,  1°. 
By  deare  setting  of  rowms.  1760  Patrington  Haven  Act 
16  The  intention  of  such  letting  or  setting.  1898  Longmans 
Mag.  Apr.  546  The  lettings,  here  called  '  settings '  or 
'  takings ',  are  at  Candlemas. 

e.  Mining.    The  act  of  contracting  with  miners 
for  work  to  be  done. 

1839  DE  LA  BECHE  Rep.  Geol.  Corn-wall^  etc.  xv.  569  Of 
the  remainder  he  paid  the  adventurers  one-half,  or  one- 
quarter,  as  may  have  been  agreed  upon  according  to  the 
supposed  prospects  of  the  mine  at  the  time  of  setting.  1892 
Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Setting,  sometimes  termed 
'letting',  ..in  the  slate  industry,,  .means  agreeing  upon  a 
contract  for  a  month. 

2.  The  manner  or  position  in  which  anything  is 
set,  fixed,  or  placed.  In  Croquet,  any  one  of  the 
different  arrangements  of  the  hoops  and  pegs  on 
the  ground. 

14..  Wydiffite  Bible,  2  Kings  ii.  19  ntatg.,  That  is,  the 
setting  of  the  citee  was  best  for  profetis.  c  1450  Mirk's 
Festial  279  How  ;e  schull  pray  to  God,  be  settyng  of  J>e 
chyrch  hyt  tellyj>e  you  :  Hit  ys  sette  yn  be  est,  techyng  [etc.], 
1523-34  FITZHERB.  Hitsb.  §  4  The  temperynge  to  go  brode 
and  narrowe  is  in  the  settyng  of  the  culture  [=  coulter], 
1635  MIDDLKTON  Game  at  Chess  Induct.  40,  I  saw  the 


bravest  setting  for  a  game  now  That  ever  mine  eye  fix'd  on. 
1868  W.  J.  WHITMORE  Croquet  Tactics  ii.  19  There  are  as 
many  as  eight  different  settings.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  254/1 
(Croquet)  The  original  setting  had  ten  hoops... Finally 
came  the  six-hoop  or  championship  setting. 

b.  The  inclination  or   dip    of  an  axle:   =SET 
j£.l  1 8  a. 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  farm  III.  1162  The  setting  or 
form  of  the  axle. 

c.  Gas-works.    The  manner  of  placing  retorts  in 
a  furnace;  concr.  a  group  or  set  of  retorts  placed 
together. 

187*  W.  C.  HOLMES  &  Co.  Manag.  Gas  Works  15  The 
setting  of  the  retorts  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance. 
1877  W.  RICHARDS  Mantif.  Coal  Cos  354  Of  all  the  appara- 
tus of  a  gasworks,  unquestionably  the  most  important  are 
the  settings  of  retorts.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  91  '2  A  furnace 
or  bed  of  retorts  is  composed  of  a  group  or  setting,  healed 
by  a  separate  fire. 

d.  Type-founding.     The  position  of  the  face  of 
a  letter  on  the  body  or  shank.     Cf.  SET  s&.l  19  c. 

1887  J.  SOUTHWARD  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  710/1  All 
founders  now  supply  imitations  of  the  old  types.  Compar- 
ing the  old  face  and  the  modern  characters,  the  latter  are 
more  regular  in  size,  lining,  setting,  and  colour,— using  these 
words  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  founder. 

t  3.  Putting  into  words,  redaction.  Obs. 

c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  Ivi.  519  For  ^a  ton  storie  the  tothir 
Medlyth  withal,  After  the  settyng  Of  the  forseid  Robert 
That  somtym  it  translated.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  \.  vi. 
21  Therefore  thus  after  the  settynge  of  niayster  Alphonse  is 
youre  legende  red  in  all  places  of  this  order. 

f  4.  A  sum  staked  at  play  ;  a  bet  or  stake.   Obs. 

1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  iv.  iii.  Tj,  All  the  stakes  and 
settynges  that  be  sette  within  the  dyce  borde,  whiche  lye  on 
lyttell  heapes. 

f  5-  A  set  (of  stones)  with  which  a  surface  is 
'  set '  or  studded.  Obs.  rare*1. 

i6iz  BIBLE  Exod.  xxviii.  17  And  thpu  shalt  set  in  it 
settings  of  stones  [margin,  Hebr.  fill  in  it  fillings  of  stone]. 

6.  The  manner   in  which  a  jewel   is   '  set '   or 
mounted ;   concr,  the  frame  or  bed  (of  precious 
metal  or  the  like)  in  which  a  jewel  is  set. 

18x5  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  192  notfy  A  very 
valuable  antique  ring,  the  setting  of  which  did  not  meet  his 
approbation.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  n.  ii.  Aristocr. 
Lett.  (1869)  48  The  setting  is  more  valuable  than  the  jewel. 
1879  CasselFs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  350/2  There  are  two 
systems  of  setting  practised— viz.,  Roman  setting,  and  what 
is  called  colletting. 

b.  trans/.  and_/7^.  The  environment  or  surround- 
ings in  which  a  person  or  thing  is '  set ' ;  the  literary 
framework  of  a  narrative  or  other  composition  ;  the 
mounting  of  a  play. 

1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  in.  §  8.  30  The  connecting  links — 
the  framing  and  setting — of  these  Revelations.  1874  SAYCE 
Compar.  Philol.  viii.  315  Mythology  has  a  setting  in 
geography  and  history.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  27  Jan.  5/4 
The  setting  of  the  piece  is  charming,  and  it  is  quite  wonder- 
ful how  much  has  been  made  of  a  little  stage. 

7.  The  manner  in  which  a  poem  or  form  of  words 
is  set  to  music  ;  a  piece  of  music  composed  for  a 
particular  poem  or  form  of  words. 

1879  HUSK  in  Grove's  Diet.  Music  I.  84/2  Arne  save  to  the 
world  those  beautiful  settings  of  the  songs  '  Under  the  green- 
wood tree  '  (etc.].  1881  CROWEST  Mtases  Mas.  Eng.  93 
Settings  for  the  Canticles  by  modern  Church  writers. 

8.  a.   Plastering.     The  finishing  coat  of  plaster, 
the  setting-coat  (see  14,  SET  sb.1  30  a,  SET  v.  101). 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract,  Builder  390  The  term  setting 
is  commonly  used,  when  the  third  coat  is  made  of  fine  stuff 
for  papering.  1823  J-  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mech.  606  With 
this  tool  all  the  first  coats  of  plaster  is  laid  on,  as  are  also 
the  last,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  the  setting.  1873 
SPON  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  i.  121/2  Setting  may  be  either  a 
second  coat  upon  laying  or  rendering,  or  a  third  coat  upon 
floating. 

b.  A  wash  of  gum  or  other  suitable  material 
applied  to  the  surface  of  a  pencil,  charcoal  or  crayon 
drawing  to  prevent  it  being  rubbed ;  a  fixative. 

1895  tn  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

9.  A  crop  of  fruit  developed  by  fertilizing  (see 
SET  v.  98).  ?  Obs. 

1731  M  ILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Cucumis,  For  Want  of  which 
kindly  Heat,  the  first  Setting  or  Crop  of  Fruit,  .drops  off. 
II.  Senses  related  to  intransitive  uses  of  SET  v. 

10.  The  sinking  of  a  heavenly  body  towards  and 
below  the  horizon ;  the  quarter  or  direction  in  which 
a  heavenly  body  sets.     Also,  the  fall  of  night  or 
darkness. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  5508  Pan  sewis  furth  (?at  souerayn 
ay  by  ^a  salt  strandis  Toward  \>e  settynge  of  j?e  son.  1592 
HUES  Treat.  Globes  xii,  You  shall  in  like  manner  have  the 
houre  of  the  setting.  1607,  1738  [see  HELIACAL  i].  1699 
Relat,  Sir  T.  Morgan's  Progr.  France  13  The  Major- 
General  reply'd  he  would  fall  on  just  at  the  setting  of  the 
Night,  and  when  the  dusk  of  the  Evening  came  on.  1823 
CLISSOLD  Ascent  Mt.  Blanc  22  The  sun  being  now  near  his 
setting.  1877  BROWNING  Agamemnon  67  The  shield-bearing 
people  That  made  a  leap,  at  setting  of  the  Pleiads. 

b.  fig. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIll^  HI.  ii.  225,  I  haue  touch'd  the 
highest  point  of  all  my  Greatneise,  And  from  that  full 
Meridian  of  my  Glory,  I  haste  now  to  my  Setting.  1702 
C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  n.  x.  (1852)  156  Upon  the  setting 
of  Mr.  Francis  Newman,  there  arose  Mr.  William  Leet. 
1807  WORDSW.  Ode  Intim.  Immortality  v,  The  Soul  that 
rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star,  Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar.  1839  LONGF.  Hyperion  i.  i,  The 
setting  of  a  great  hope  is  like  the  setting  of  the  sun. 


SETTING. 

IL  The  process  or  fact  of  becoming  set,  hard,  or 
stiff;  coagulation. 

1791  E.  DAKWIN  Hot.  Card.  i.  Addit.  Notes  xii.  24  The  clay 
becomes  as  hard  as  before,  being  pressed  together,  .by  its 
self-attraction,  called  setting  by  the  potters.  1805  R.  W. 
DICKSON  Pract.  Agrjc.  I.  456  An  almost  impenetrable  crust 
may  be  produced  by  the  quick  exhalation  of  the  moisture, 
and  what  is  termed  by  farmers  the  setting  of  the  clay.  1812 
P.  NICHOLSON  Mech.  Extrc.  312  (Plastering)  Setting  is  also 
the  quality  that  any  kind  of  stuff  has  to  harden  in  a  short 
time.  1883  Hardwiclis  Photogr.  Chem.  (ed.  9)  166  If  too 
much  Alcohol  be  employed,  the  setting  of  the  Pyroxyline 
will  be.. greatly  retarded. 

attrib.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mech.  610  The  coagula- 
ting or  setting  power  of  burnt  alabaster.  iSySAuNEY  Treat. 
Photogr.  vii.  52  The  alkali  decomposes  the  pyroxylins, 
rendering  it.  .defective  in  setting  qualities. 

12.  The    flowing   of  a   current   in    a   particular 
direction  ;  the  direction  of  flow.     Also  fig. 

c  1595  CAPT.  WvATT/f.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.) 
52  The  settinge  of  head  seas  in  soe  darke  a  night  within  soe 
straight  and  daingerous  a  passage.  1670  NARBOROUCH 
Jrnl.  in  Afc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  I.  (1694)  10  You  are  to., 
observe  all.. Courses  of  Tides,  flowings  and  settings  of 
Currents.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  N  2b,  The 
setting,  or  progressive  motion  of  the  current.  1835  SIR  J. 
Ross  N.-W.  Passage  xl.  533  It  was  attempted  to  explain 
this  appearance,  by  supposing  the  setting  of  a  current  here 
from  west  to  east.  1875  GLADSTONE  Clean.  (1879)  VI.  19,) 
That  powerful  setting  of  the  current  of  human  motive  and 
inclination. 

III.  Combinations. 

13.  With  various  advs.,  as  setting-down,  -fortli, 
•in,  -off,  -out,  to  :  see  the  corresponding  combina- 
tions of  SET  v. 

c  '375  St'  Leg.  Saints  Prol.  6  As  sais  'be  romance  of  be 
rose  ,  but  settyng  to  of  ony  glose.  1439  Little  Red  Hi: 
Bristol (1900)  II.  157  Atte  the  settyng  vp  of  his  Crafte  he 
schal  pay  ijs.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  .Vote's  Utopia  ir.  H  iv, 
The  gatlaunt  garnishing,  and  the  bewtiful  setting  furth  of 
it.  1606  BACON  Consid.  Plant.  Irel.  Resuscit.  (1657)  259  So 
that,  this  must  rather  be  an  Adventure,  for  such  as  are  full ; 
Then  a  setting  up,  of  those,  that  are  of  low  Means.  1614 
MARKHAM  Pleas.  Princes  52  From  his  [the  Cock's)  head  to 


555 

consists  of  a  blade  with  a  round  point,  loaded  with  lead  at 
the  bottom  and  terminating  in  a  long  square  handle. 
1835  H.  HAREWOOD  Diet.  Sports  s.  v.  Muzzle,  There  are 
two  descriptions  of  muzzles:  i.  the  dressing  muzzle.. 
2.  the  "setting  muzzle.  1840  BLAINE  Encycl.  Rural  Sports 
§  1127.  319  A  setting  muzzle  prevents  it  \sc.  wind-sucking 
in  horses]  usually.  ?<  1690  Kagford  Ball.  (1877)  757  This 
Honourable  Covey  met,  Hodge  diaws  the  Members  "Setting- 
Net,  And  gets  from  all,  without  regret,  Subscriptions. 
1789  W.  H.  MARSHALL  GlocfSter  I.  144  The  "selling  pin 
resembles  the  gardener's  dibble.  1770  LULKOMBE  Hist. 
Printing  376  Having  made  and  secured  our  measure,  we 
look  for  a  "setting  Rule.  1867  Chainb.  Encycl.  IX.  608/2 
A  thin  slip  of  brass  called  a  selling  rule,  which  he  places  in 


HALHED  Bengal  Grain.  Advt.,  Till  the  setting  in  of  the 
dry  season,  c  1800  in  /file's  Games  littpr<n>.  (1814)  444 
The^person  appointed  ..is  to  tell  ten  between  each  setting- 
(o,  till  one  of  the  two  cocks  has  refused  fighting  ten  times 
successively.  1845  YOUATT  Dog  iii.  82  Their  teeth  and  the 
setting-up  of  their  backs  will  confirm  this.  1859  H.  H. 
DIXON  Silk  4-  Scarlet  216  We  do  not  just  like  the  setting 
on  of  his  (a  horse's]  neck. 

b.  Specific  uses:  setting-down,  ta  siege; 
setting-forth,  fa  means  of  advancement  or 
bringing  into  celebrity  ;  setting-off,  f  something 
that  enhances  the  charm  of  a  thing ;  setting-out, 
a  working  drawing. 

1601  E  JONSON  Poetaster  n.  ii.  2170  love,  what  a  setting 
forth  it  is  to  a  man,  to  haue  many  courtiers  come  to  his 
house  !  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  iv.  to  The  confident  Tyrant 
Keepes  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  indure  Our  setting  downe 
befor't.  1633  MASSINGEK  Guardian  n.  v,  A  Bed-fellow,  To 
whose  rare  entertainment  all  these  are  But  foils  and  settings 
off.  01635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  48  They  were 
rather  excursions  than  sieges  or  settings  down,  for  he  staid 
not  long  in  a  place.  1891  DENNING  Art  Cabinet-Ataking 
220  The  setting  out  or  working  drawing  may  be  made  on 
paper. 

tc.  Phr.  To  cost  one  the  setting  on,  ?  to  cost  one 
dear.  Also,  to  cost  one  (dear)  in  the  setting  on. 

1594  LYLY  Mother  Bombif  n.  v,  This  good  fellowshippe 
shall  cost  mee  the  setting  on  at  our  next  meeting.  1613 
JACKSON  Creed  iv.  n.  viii.  255  Carthages  often  prouocation 
of  Rome  cost  it  dearer  in  the  setting  on,  then  other  Citties 
vanquished  by  the  Romanes. 

14.  Attributive,  in  many  names  of  technical   in- 
struments and  appliances,  as  selling-chisel,  -dibble, 
-hammer,  -iron,  -knife,  -pin,  -screw,  -trowel,  etc. ; 
setting-board,  (a)  a  board  used  by  glaziers  in 
lead-work  (see  quot.   1825),  (6)  a  board  of  wood 
or  cork,  usually  grooved,  for  setting  insect  speci- 
mens ;  setting-circle,  a  graduated  circle  attached 
to  a  telescope  for  ascertaining  the  position  of  a 
star    (1891    in    Cent.    Diet.);    setting    coat,    a 
finishing  coat  of  fine  plastering  (cf.  8  a) ;  setting    I 
muzzle,  a  muzzle  used  for  preventing  a  horse  from    [ 
feeding  (cf.  SET  v.  26 d) ;  setting-net,?  a  SET-NET  ;  i 
setting-rule,  a  composing-rule  ;  setting-up  drill,   ' 
a  course  of  gymnastic  exercises  used  to  give  an   ! 
erect  carriage,  etc. ;   also  setting-up  exercise. 
Also  SETTING-POLE,  SETTING-STICK. 

1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mech.  638  The  "setting-board 
is  that  in  which  the  ridge  of  the  light  is  marked  and 
divided  into  squares,  struck  out  with  a  chalk  line,  or  drawn 
with  a  lath,  which  serve*  to  guide  the  workmen.  1826 
KIRBY  &  SP.  Extomol.  1.  IV.  534  The  English  plan,  except  , 
in  the  case  of  some  large-bodied  moths  or  hawk-moths, 
requires  no  groove  in  the  setting-board.  1399  in  Fabric  Rolls 
York  Minster  (Surtees)  18  Magnx  "settyng  chisiles.  1812 
P.  NICHOLSON  Mcck.Exerc.w  'Setting  Coat.  1626  T.  H. 
tr.  Caussin's  Holy  Court  28  To  handle  the  scepter,  with  the 
same  humility  of  heart,  .that  one  would  do  a  "setting-dibble. 
1688  HOLME  Xrwonrv  in.  ix.  382/1  Tools  used  by  Jewellers. 
..A  "Setting  Hammer.  1611  COTGR.,  Fichf,  a  gardeners  ' 
dible,  or  'setting  yron.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sc/t.  4  Schm.  (1858)  ! 
186  With  what  are  known  as  masons'  setting-irons  stuck  into 
the  stone-work  behind.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Ofer.  Meek. 
638  The  "setting-knife  (used  by  glaziers  in  lead-work) 


out  by  the  Notches.  1653  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  (1703)  249 
I  A  "Setting  Trowell,  being  less  than  the  Laying  Trowell, 
with  which  they  finish  the  Plastering  when  it  is  almost  dry. 
1862  MACLAREN  Milit.  Syst.  Gymnastic  E.ierc.  26  The 
"setting  up  and  position  drill  of  recruits. 

Setting  (se-tirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  SET  v.  +  -ING^.] 
That  sets,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  Becoming,  suitable,  graceful.  Obs.  exc.  Sf.  Cf. 
SITTING///,  a.  2. 

1535  Goodly  Primer  Admon.  to  Rdr.  (1537),  It  is  not  mete, 
comely,  nor  settynge,  thai  [etc.].  1768  Ross  Helenorc(i^) 
50  Says  she,  that  lad  was  a'  her  care,  That  was  so  setting  with 
his  yellow  hair.  Ibid.  94  The  ither  too  was  a  right  setting 
lass,  Though  forthersome. 

2.  Of  a  dog:  That  sets  or  indicates  game.  See  also 
SETTING-DOG. 

1551  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees)  71  To  my  brother  Rayff 
Thompsone  my  setting  spanyell  doge,  with  all  netts  and 
geyr  pertenyng  to  it.  1687  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2275/4  Lost.., 
a  large  Setting-Bitch  about  4  years  old. 

3.  Of  a  hen  :  Sitting.     Now  dial. 

1829  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL  St.  Ir.  Char.  II.  29  Mr.  Billy., 
sent  her  a  setting  hen  and  seven  eggs.  1879  HOWKLLS  /,. 
Aroostook  (1883)  II.  14  A  ship's  time  is  worth  no  more  than 
a  setting  hen's. 

4.  Sinking  below  or  nearing  the  horizon ;  said  of 
the  sun  or  other  heavenly  body,  its  light,  etc. 

"593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  n.  i.  12  The  setting  Sun.  1697 
DRYDEN  &ncid  vlli.  79  When  the  selling  Slars  are  lost  in 
Day.  1704  Poi'E  Windsor  For.  194  His  shadow  lengthen'd 
by  the  setting  sun.  1798  WOKDSW.  Tintern  Abbey  97  Whose 
dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles 
II.  xix,  A  flush  like  evening's  setting  flame  Glow'd  on  his 
cheek.  1882  SIR  W.  W.  HUNTER  in  Skrine  Life  (1901)  314 
By  the  light  of  a  setting  half-moon. 

.'595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  II.  i,  All  turn  VI  their  faces  to  the 
rising  sunne  And  leaues  his  setting. fortune  night  begun. 
a  1639  WOTTON  Parall.  Essex  f,  Buckhm.  Reliq.  W.  (1651) 
ii  First, .  he  was  to  wrastle  wilh  a  Queens  declyning,  or 
gather  with  her  very  setting  Age  (as  we  may  term  it).  1658 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  v.  26  We  whose  generations  are 
ordained  in  this  setting  part  of  time.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  of 
G.  i,  That  important  period,  when  chivalry  still  shone  with 
a  setting  ray,  soon  about  to  be  totally  obscured, 
t  c.  transf.  Western.  Obs. 

1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  v.  248  The  Flemings  were  inforc't 
to  take  them  to  their  Ores,  To  try  the  Setting  Maine  to  find 
out  firmer  shores.  1622  Ibid.  xxlx.  22  Yorkshire  which  doth 
lye  vpon  my  Setting  side.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep. 
vi.  vii.  305  Magnifying  the  condition  of. .the  Eastcrne 
Countries,  above  the  setting  and  occidental!  Climates. 

d.  Selling-sun :    an    edible    bivalve    mollusc, 
Psammobia  -uespertina. 
1867  LOVELL  Edible  Mollusks  150. 

5.  Of  fruit :  Beginning  to  develop  from  the  flower. 
1891  Macm.  Mag.  Apr.  438  The  setting  plums  or  apples. 

6.  With  adverbs,  down,  in,  up,  etc.  (see  the  vb.). 
1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scot.   II.   413   Here  the  sea  has 

formed  caverns,  which  are  rendered  dreadful  by  a  setting-ill 
tide.  1874  Hislop's  Bk.  Scot.  Anecd.  514  '  Did  ye  ever  hear 
a  cuddie  bray,  Hawkie  ',  said  a  youth  to  him  one  day. . . 
'  Never  till  the  noo,'  was  the  setting-down  and  quick  answer. 
iS&ilnslr.CensusCUrks(iW$si  Type  Founding...  Setting- 
up  Boy. 

t  Setting  dog.  Obs.  A  dog  trained  to  '  set ' 
game  ;  =  SETTER  sb.1  1 1. 

1611  COTGR.,  Brogue,  a  kind  of  short-tayled  setting  dog. 
1621  MARKHAM  Hungers  Prev.  253  A  Setting  Dogge  is  a 
certaine  lusty  land  Spaniel!,  taught  by  natute  to  hunt  the 
Partridge  before,  and  more  then  any  other  chase  whatsoeuer. 
1697  Post  Boy  12-14  Aug.  b/2  An  old  Brown  and  white 
Setting-dog.  i«i  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  116  p  i  He  was 
eminent  for  a  breed  of  pointers  and  setting-dogs.  1780 
H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  W.  Cole  5  Feb.,  Dr.  Birch  was.  .running 
about  like  a  young  setting-dog  in  quest  of  anything.  1835 
H.  HAREWOOD  Diet.  Sports  s.  v.  Setter,  It  is  said  that 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  the  first  person  that 
broke  a  setting-dog  to  the  net,  doubtless  the  spaniel, 
b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1643  True  Chr.  Suiij.  under  Heathen  Prince  5  Looke  to 
the  twentieth  pan,  which  is  but  a  setting  dogge  to  shew 
where  the  covey  of  nineteen  are.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Setters,  or  Setting. dogs,  they  that  draw  in  Bubbles, 
for  old  Gamesters  to  Rook  ;  also  a  Sergeant's  Yeoman,  or 
Bailiffs  Follower,  or  Second,  and  an  ExcUe-OfHcer  to  pre- 
vent the  Brewers  defrauding  the  King,  c  1730  RAMSAY 
Address  of  Thanks  xii,  Even  sell  K.  T.  that  gart  us  ban, 
And  eke  that  setting.dog  his  man. 

Setting-pole.  A  pole,  esp.  one  used  by  wild- 
fowlers  for  propelling  a  boat  or  punt  on  mud-banks, 
securing  wounded  birds,  etc. 

1765  Universal  Mag.  XXXVII.  370/1  When  they  go 
against  a  current,  they  use  setting-poles.  1797  F.  BAILY 
7<v«-(i856)  270  The  longest  setting  poles  we  had  would  nol 
reach  the  bottom.  1824  HAWKER  Instr.  Yng.  Sportsman 
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M..3)  345  Let  one  go  out  for  the  birds,  taking  with  him  the 
selling  pole.  1875 '  STONEHKNGE  '  Brit.  Rural  Sports  1. 1.  ix. 
§  2.  121  The  shooter  proceeds,  generally  by  night,  with  an 
assistant  in  the  punt,  using  the  oars,  paddle  or  setting.pole 

Setting-stick. 

1.  A  stick  used  for  making  holes  for  '  setting  '  or 
planting.  Now  dial. 

1556  WITHALS  Diet.  (1562)  r9b,  A  dibell  or  settynge 
sllcke,  pastinum.  1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  233  Plant 
them  with  the  setting-stick,  or  dibber.  1669  WORLIDCF 
Syst.  Agric.  vii.  §  4  (1681)  121  Make  the  holes  with  an" 
ordinary  Setting-stick.  1793  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  led.  2)  V.  54 
The  plant  is  then  to  be  planted  wilh  a  setting-stick  so  that 
Ihe  upper  part  of  the  root  shall  appear  about  half  an  inch 
out  of  the  ground.  1817-8  COMBETT  Resid.  U.  S.  (1822)66 
A  setting-stick  which  should  be  tlie  top  of  a  spade-handle 
cut  off,  about  ten  inches  below  the  eye.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss., 
Sitting-stick,  a  short  pointed  slick,  used  for  planting  cab- 
bages. 

t  2.  A  rod  used  for  stiffening  the  plaits  or  'sets '  of 
ruffs,  a  poking-stick.  Obs. 

"575  LAXEHAM  Let.  (1871)  37  Marshalld  in  good  order: 
wyth  a  slotting  [sic]  slick,  and  stoout,  that  euery  ruff  stood 
vp  like  a  wafer.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Al'us.  n.  36  They 
haue  also  another  instrument  called  a  setting  sticke, .  .and 
wilh  thij  they  set  their  ruffes.  1615  HOWES  Stinu's  Chron. 
948/2  About  the  sixteenth  yeere  of  the  Queene,  be.^an  the 
making  of  steele  poking. slickes,  and  vntill  that  time  all 
Lawndresses  vsed  selling  stickes,  made  of  wood,  or  bone 
1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  n.  (in.)  iii.  568  Pots,  glasses, 
oyntments,  irons,  combes,  bodkins,  setting  stickes. 

3.  A  composing-stick. 

1875  SOUTHWARD  Diet.  Typogr.  (ed.  2)  123. 

Settirday,  obs.  form  of  SATUKDAY. 

Settle  (se-t'l),  sb.1  Forms :  a.  i  setl,  setel, 
setol,  seotl,  sotl,  seatl,  sitl  (-el,  -ol,  -ul);  3 
ssettel,  seotel,  seotle,  3,  6,  setle,  3-4  settel.  4 
setilVe,  setil  e,  5  setyl,  4-  settle.  /3.  i  A'erthumb. 
se1Sve,l,  sedl,  5  north,  sedylle;  see  also  LANG- 
SETTLE.  [OE.  setl  ne\\l.,p[.  set/ii  (also,  inNorthtimb., 
pi.  setlas,  seat/as,  etc.,  as  if  masc.)  corresponds  to 
OHG.  se^al  (MHG.  se^el,  mod.G.  sessel)  masc., 
Goth,  sitl-s  masc. :— OTeut.  *sctlo-  :-pre-Teut. 
*stdlo-t  cogn.  w.  L.  sella  (:-*scdla],  f.  Indoger- 
manic  root  *sed-,  OTeut.  "sel- :  see  SIT  v.  The 
/3  forms,  OE.  (Anglian)  se6  e}l,  sedl,  ME.  -sedil, 
sedylle,  mod.  north,  dial.  -sidJle,  -saddle  see  LANC- 
.SETTLEJ,  represent  a  \VGer.  variant  */<•// (with  the 
irregular  variation  in  the  articulation  of  the  dentals 
sometimes  found  before  /  and  in  :  see  BOTTLE  sb. ', 
BOTTOM  ib.),  which  is  found  also  in  Ol-'ris.  sedel, 
OS.  selhal,  sedal,  sedel  masc.,  OHG.  set/ial,  scdal 
(MHG.  sedel)  neut.,  masc.,  whence  MHG.  snlden 
(mod.G.  siedelti)  to  settle  in  a  place.  Cf.  the 
metathetic  form  SELL)  sb. 

In  Eng.  Ihe  /3  type  appears  only  in  Anglian  dialects 
(after  the  OE.  period  almost  exclusively  in  the  forms  of 
LANGSETTLK),  and  does  not  show  (as  it  does  in  OHG.)  any 
differentiation  in  application  from  the  a.  type.] 

f  1.  A  sitting  place.  Also  transf.  and  Jig.,  a 
'  seat ',  position,  abode.  Obs. 

BeoTt-ulf '1^82  (Gr.)  Ga  nu  to  selle.  (1900  tr.  Bzda's  Hist. 
in.  xiv.  [xvi.]  (1890)  202  Ond  mon  mass  Ren  to  daeje  ba 
stowe  his  seoles  [orig.  locum  sedis  ejus  solitarix]  on  ba:m 
ilcan  ealonde  sceawian.  c  icoo  ^£LFRIC  Ags.  Bible  (Gr.) 
2/45  pa  naefde  he  nan  sell,  hwzr  he  sittan  mihte,  for  ban  be 
nan  heofon  nolde  hine  aberan.  13. .  Cursor  M.  17872  (Gcitt.) 
Adam..wid  patriark  and  wid  prophete,  In  mirk  settlis  bar 
bai  sete.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  iv.  9,  I  sail  rest  in  be  bed 
of  endles  blis  &  in  be  setil  of  heuen.  Ibid.  Cant.  50^  pou 
did  down  ill  gastis  &  vicys  of  baire  aide  setile,  bat  )?ai  hafe 
na  powere  in  my  saule. 

f2.  Something  to  sit  upon  ;  a  chair,  bench,  stool, 
or  the  like.  Obs. 

c6yj  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Ivi.  435  Hit  is  swioe 
Jewunelic  3aette  domeras  &  rice  menn  on  setelum  sitten. 
ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  rz  Hyia  setlu  [1:975  Kus/m'. 
settlas]  bara  be  culfran  sealdon  he  tobrsc.  a  1250  O:cl  fc 
Night.  59^  Among  be  wede,  among  be  netle,  pu  syttest  & 
singst  bihmde  seotle.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14734  pair  setles 
bat  bai  in  can  sete.  He  kest  bam  dun.  13. .  Gaw,  <v  Gr. 
Knt.  882  A  cheyer  by-fore  be  chemne.  .Was  graybed  for  sir 
Gawan.  .&  he  sete  in  bat  settel  semlych  ryche.  1483  CAX. 
TON  Golden  Leg.  226/9  He  dyd  do  make  a  siege  or  a  stole 
of  yron . .  and  after  to  sette  fyre  under  it . .  but  the  siege  or 
setyl  malic  like  waxe.  1483  Cath.  Attgl.  327/2  A  Sedylle, 

b.  High  settle  (OE.  heahsetl =  OHG.  hShsedal) : 
an  elevated  seat,  a  chair  of  dignity  or  state  ;  a  seat 
of  honour  at  table ;  a  throne,  seat  of  judgement. 
Obs.  exc.  arch,  after  OE.  use. 

C95o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xix.  13  Fore  baem  hehsedle 
IVulg.  pro  tribunali].  c  1000  J£LFRIC  Ham.  (Th.)  I.  272 
Se  rica  man  5e  sitt  on  his  heahsetle  hraSc  xeswicb  he  his 
Xebeorscipes  xif  6u  beowan  ^eswicab  Sacra  teolunga.  c  1205 
LAY.  16646  pa  sat  Agag  be  king  inne  hishaeh  sxtteTe.  a  1225 
Juliana  20  He  lette  bringen  hire  biuoren  him  to  his  heh 
seotel  as  he  set  in  dome  as  reue.  1877  GREEN  Hist.  Eng. 
People  I.  i.  16  The  high  settle  of  King  or  Ealdorman. 

8.  spec.  A  long  wooden  bench,  usually  with  arms 
and  a  high  back  (often  extending  to  the  ground), 
and  having  a  locker  or  box  under  the  seat.  Cf. 
LANGSETTLE. 

"553  Kee.  St.  Mary-at-llilt  53  Item,  In  y«  qvire  i)  set. 
telles  wilh  lockars  apece.  1590  in  Anlueologia  (1866)  XL. 
327  Itm.  an  olde  standing  bedsted  wlb  a  settle  unto  it.  1596 
NASHE  Saffron  Walden  To  Rdr.,  D,  His  Booke. .  I  hauing 
kept  idle  by  me  in  a  by  settle  out  of  sight  amongst  old 
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shooes  and  bootes  almost  this  two  >ere.  1658  tr.  Ussher's 
Ann,  114  They  rap  and  make  a  noise  with  their  hands  or 
mallet;.,  upon  the  deskes  or  settles  in  their  Synagogues. 
1678  HU'NYAN  Pilgr.  i.  47  Looking  down  under  the  Settle 
there  he  espied  his  Roll,  1700  DRVDEN  Ovid's  Met.  vm. 
Baucis  $  Phil.  44  The  Man.. A  common  Settle  drew  for 
either  Guest,  Inviting  each  his  weary  Limbs  to  rest.  1859 
TENNYSON  Geraint  $  Enid  579  And  cast  him.. Down  on  an 
oaken  settle  in  the  hall.  1868  EASTLAKE  Hints  Househ. 
Taste  145  The  common  wooden  settle  which  forms  so 
comfortable  and  snug-looking  a  seat  by  rustic  hearths. 
b.  A  bench  or  seat  in  a  boat  (see  quot.% 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word'bk. ,  Settle^  now  termed  the 
stern-sheets. 

4.  A  ledge,  raised  platform,     -f*  a.  In  the  Bible, 
used  to  render  Heb.  mil"  e.azdrdh  (Vulg.  crepido}^ 
app.  either  of  two  platforms  or  stages,  surrounding 
the  great  altar,  the  one  on  a  level  with  its  base,  and 
the  other  between  this  and  the  ground.    Obs. 

1611  BIBLE  Ezek.  xliii.  14  And  from  the  bottom  vpon  the 
ground,  euen  to  the  lower  settle  \_R.  V.  or  ledge],  shalbe  two 
cubits,,  .and  from  the  lesser  settle  euen  to  the  greater  settle 
shalbe  foure  cubites.  Ibid.  17.  Ibid*  xlv.  19. 

b.   (a)  -scttlt-gang(p} :  see  6.  (£)  See  quot.  1833. 

*799  J-  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  183  For  this  purpose,  I 
have  seen   the  settles  of  the  byre  (cow-house)   sometimes 
floored.     1833  Lou  DON  Encycl.  Archit,  §  1206  The  settles 
(gutters)  for  carrying  off  the  urine. 
C.  (See  quots.) 

1695  KENNETT Par.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Cart.Sadcl,  The  frame  of 
wood  to  support  the  barrels  in  a  buttery  or  cellar,  is  call'd 
the  Seddle  and  Settle.  1881  Isle  of  Wight  Gloss..  Settle... 
a  foundation,  usually  raised,  for  a  rick.  1886  Chesh.Gloss.t 
.Settle,  any  bench  or  frame  for  supporting  heavy  weights. 
Thus  a  barrel  of  beer  might  be  said  to  be  stillaged  *  on  a  stone 
settle  '. 

5.  Firework  Alanuf.  A  projection  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  block  used  in  filling  tourbillon  cases ; 
it  fits  into  the  end  of  the  case  and  forms  a  base  for 
the  composition  during  the  process  of  filling. 

1873  SPON  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  i.  135/2  Tourbillon  cases 
are  tilled  by  means  of  an  apparatus  which  consists  of  a 
block  of  wood,  provided  with  a  settle,  on  which  one  end  of 
the  tourbillon  case  is  placed... The  settle  projects  into  the 
case  about  i  of  an  inch.  1888  W.  H.  BROWNE  Firework 
Making  xx.  144  To  fill  the  piece.,  fit  the  end  on  to  the  settle, 
and  see  that  it  stands  perfectly  upright. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb^-eAstttle-back'^  settle  bed,  a 

settle  adapted  for  alternative  use  as  a  seat  or  bed  ; 
t  settle-bench,  -chair  =  sense  3  above  ;  settle- 
gang,  f  (a)  the  setting  (of  the  sun)  ;  (b}  dial.,  *  the 
raised  part  of  a  cow-house  on  which  the  animals 
lie'  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.}. 


I.  8  A  settle-bed,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  being 
s.it  upon,  and  slept  in.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xix,  His 
eyes  involuntarily  rested  upon  the  little  settle-bed.  1741 
RICHAKDSON  Pamelad^^]  I.  67  Sitting  down  upon  a  *settle- 
bench.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  m.  xiv.  (Roxb.)  14/2  Some 
terme  it  a  'settle  chaire,  being  so  weighty  that  it  cannot  be 
moued  from  place  to  place. .,  hauemg  a  kind  of  box  or  cub- 
bert  in  the  seate  of  it.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xlix.  2  Frani 
sunnan  up-gange,  08  hire  *setl-gang.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
xlix,  i  Fra  sonne  springe  to  setelgange. 

Settle  (sa-t'l),  sb?  Obs.  exc,  Sc.  rare.  [f.  SETTLE 
£'.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SETTLE  ;  settling,  settle- 
ment. To  take  settle  :  to  be  settled,  to  be  at  ease. 

a  1660  Contemp,  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archsol.  Soc.)  II.  24 
Castlhaven  did  continue  in  Maryborough  9  or  10  daies 
givinge  orders  for  the  settle  therof.  Ibid.  166  For  the  settle 
of  his  freinds.  1821  AINSLIE  Pilgr.  Land  of  Burns  30  Frae 
the  settle  o'  the  night  To  the  income  o'  the  light.  1889  CARRIE 
Window  in  Thrums  153  I'll  tak  no  settle  till  ye're  awa. 

Settle  (se-t'l),  v.  Forms:  a.  i  setlau,  3-7  setle, 
4,  6-7  settell,  seatle,  settill,  (4  sedle,  setel,  5 
setelle,  setyll),  3-  settle.  0. 4-6  satle,  (4  satille), 
5-6  sattyl,  -yll,  (5  aattil),  6  satell,  sat(t)ill, 
4-7  sattell,  5-7,  9  dial,  sattle.  [OE.  settan  (only 
once),  f.  j<?//seat,  place  of  rest :  see  SETTLE  sbl  Cf, 
mod.Du.  zetelen,  to  place,  settle.  The  £  forms 
seem  to  represent  another  formation  from  the  same 
Teut.  root;  ?OE.  *s&tlan :— prehistoric  *satuljan 
f.  *sat-j  ablaut  variant  of  set- :  see  SIT  v. 

In  some  uses  the  vb.  became  synonymous  with  the  like- 
sounding  ME.  sattle  to  appease,  reconcile  (SAUGHTEL  ».), 
association  with  which  may  perhaps  have  influenced  the 
development  of  these  uses. 

In  many  of  the  senses  explained  below,  the  verb  frequently 
appears  with  a  colouring  derived  from  senses  of  different 
origin,  so  that  the  position  of  many  of  the  examples  is  open 
to  dispute.] 

I.  To  seat,  place. 

The  examples  here  treated  as  passive  uses  of  senses  in 
this  branch  mostly  admit  of  being  interpreted  as  intransitive 
uses  (branch  II)  conjugated  with  be. 

t 1.  trans.  To  seat ;  to  put  in  a  seat  or  place  of 
rest ;  also,  to  cause  to  sit  down.  Obs. 

ciooo  Whale  15  (Gr.)  Wae3libende..setlab  saemearas  [  = 

stable  their  sea-horses 'J  sundes  a^t  ende.  cizoo  ORMIN 
14049  patt  hffifedd  mann  batt  he;hesst  wass  Alt  tatt  bridals 
settledd.  a 1300  Cursor  M.  23340  Bot  suld  }>ai  [sc.  the 

r 

esse,  and  setled  the  reste  that  were  risen  vp  at  his  com- 
mmge,  he  satte  hym  downe.  163*  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Biondi'i 
Eromeiia.  129,  I  kept  my  selfe  setled  on  the  plancke  till  the 
morning.  1663  Woou  Lift  24  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  1.  495  After 
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they  were  setled  in  their  chaires  under  the  canopy.  1691-2 
Ibid.  26  Jan.  III.  381  A  meeting  in  the  Apoditerium  before 
the  vice-chancellor,  Doctors,  and  Masters  setled  in  the  house. 

t  b.  fig.  in  passive  :  To  be  '  seated ',  situated. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4429  For  all  ;oure  wisdom,  I-wis,  is 
wroken  to  }our  tongis,  And  all  be  sauour  of  joure  sauls  is 
sattlld  in  $our  mouthis, 

2.  To  place  (material  things)  in  order,  or  in  a 
convenient  or  desired  position  ;  to  adjust  (e.g.  one's 
clothing). 

.15*5  BARCLAY  Eclogues  m.  (1570)  Bvj/2  Or  els  must  he 
rise  and  walke  him  selfe  a  space,  Till  time  his  ioyntes  be 
setled  in  their  place.  1582  STANYHURST  ^Eneis  n.  (Arb.)  66, 
I  twisted  a  wallet  On  my  broad  shoulders,  my  nape  did  I 
settle  eke  vnder.  15..  Sir  Andrew  Barton  xliv.  in  Child 
Ballads  (1889)  III.  341/1  W'th  that  hee  lett  his  gun-shott 
goe ;  Soe  well  hee  settled  itt  with  his  eye,  The  ffirst  sight 
that  Sir  Andrew  sawe,  Hee  see  his  pinnace  sunke  in  the  sea. 
<:i65o  in  Gutch  Hist,  fy  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxford (1796)  II.  943 
note,  That  they  [sc.  Selden's  books]  bee  placed,  .in  the  new 
built  west  end  of  the  publique  Library, . .  with  such  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  place  where  they  shall  bee  soe  settled  as  the 
said  Executors,  .shall  direcle.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  48 
r  4  He  adjusted  the  cock  of  his  hat  a-new,  settled  his  sword- 
knot.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe^  i.  (Globe)  69  Having  settled  my 
houshold  Stuff  and  Habitation.  1784  COWPER  Task  in.  486 
Th'  uplifted  frame . .  He  settles  next  upon  the  sloping  mount. 
1796  C.MARSHALLG«>Y&«.xiv.  (1813)  196 Thus  having  settled 
the  plants,  shut  the  lights  close.  1815  SCOTT  Gup  M.  xxxvi, 
He  washed  his  face  and  hands,  settled  his  wig  in  the  glass. 
1818  — Hrt.  Midi,  i,  They  immediately  began  to  settle  their 
clothes,  which  were  a  little  deranged.  1861  TROLLOPE  Orley 
Farm  I.  xxxiii.  264  I'll  come  for  the  answer  when  you're 
settling  the  room  after  breakfast  tomorrow.  1866  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb,  I.  vii.  192  As  I  was  settling  her 
pillow  for  her.  1894  CKOCKETT  Raiders  xi,  May  Maxwell 
settled  her  shawl  closer  about  her. 

f  b.  To  dispose  in  order  (an  argument,  the  parts 
of  a  discourse).  Obs, 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logic  G  vj,  Now.  .1  will  declare  howe  to 
seatle  St.  place  an  argumenie,  that  any  bodie  may  geue  a 
reason,  why  euery  worde  is  set  in  an  argument,  in  this,  or 
that  place.  1553  —  Rhet.  (1580)  159,  I  thinke  meete  to 
sjjeake  of  framyng,  and  placyng  an  Oration  in  order,  that 
the  matter  beeyng  aptly  seteld  and  couched  together  ; 
might  better  please  the  hearers. 

3.  To  place  (a  person)  in  an  attitude  of  repose, 
so  as  to  be  undisturbed  for  a  time.  Chiefly  refl.  to 
dispose  oneself  comfortably,  adjust  one's  position  on 
a  chair,  etc.  with  the  intention  of  remaining  seated. 
1515  BARCLAY  Eclogues  in.  (1570)  B  vj  b/i  Neuer  shalt 
thou  knowe  thy  lodging  or  thy  nest,  Till  all  thy  betters  be 
setled  and  at  rest.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  i.  x.  (1562)  Lj  b, 
In  no  place  could  she  sit  hir  selfe  to  settle.  1627  DRAVTON 
Nimphidia  516  Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get,  So  oft 
and  nigh  he  did  coruet,  Ere  he  himselfe  could  settle.  1712 
HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  381  They  soon  came  away 
and  settled  themselves  at  the  East  part  of  the  Library.  1781 
COWPER  Ep,  Lady  Austen  39  Thus  we  were  settled  when 
you  found  us,  Peasants  and  children  all  around  us.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  fair  Ixi,  When  her  patient  above  was 
settled  for  the  night.  1893  '  Q  *  Delect.  Duchy  16  The  man 
..settled  her  comfortably  in  the  stern-sheets.  1901  W.  S. 
WALKER  In  the  Blood  \\.  71  You  were  asleep  like  a  child 
almost  as  soon  as  you  were  settled,  1905  R.  BAGOT  Pass- 
Port  ii.  12  Settling  himself  in  his  saddle,  Sor  Beppe  started 
off  at  an  ea^y  canter. 

b.  In  passive.  To  be  installed  in  a  residence,  to 
have  completed  one's  arrangements  for  residing. 

c  1643  LD.  HERBERT  Autobiog.  (1824)  185,  I  was  but  newly 
settled  in  my  Lodging.  172*  DE  FOE  Plague  (1840)  150 
Why  should  we  make  you  remove  now  you  are  settled  m 
your  lodging  ?  178*  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vi.  i,  Such  was 
the  house  in  which  Cecilia  was  now  settled.  1813  W.  KING- 
LEY  in  Lady  Morgan's  Mem.  (1862)  II.  31  You,  I  presume, 
are  by  this  time  comfortably  settled  in  your  new  residence. 
1837  LEVER  H.  Lorreqner  i,  We  were  soon  settled  in  bar- 
racks. 1901  W.  S.  WALKER  In  the  Blood  viii.  97  Billy's 
sisters,  .were  at  length  settled  in  a  small  cottage  out  Red- 
fern  way. 

4.  To  cause  to  take  up  one's  residence  in  a  place  ; 
esp.  to  establish  (a  body  of  persons)  as  residents 
in  a  town  or  country  ;  to  plant  (a  colony,  fa  town). 
1573-80  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  198  So  God  I  trust  for 
Chnstes  take,  Shall  settle  me  in  blis.  1582  STANYHURST 
&neis  i.  (Arb.)  17  Ere  towne  could  statelye  be  builded,  Or 
Gods  theare  setled.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  i.  ii.  47  Charles 
the  Great.. There  left  behind  and  settled  certaine  French. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  940  My  afflicted  Powers  To  settle 
here  on  Earth.  1670  DENTON  Brief  Descr.  N.  York  (1845)  i 
Part  of  the  Main  Land  belonging  to  New  York  Colony, 
where  several  Towns  and  Villages  are  setled.  a  1700  EVE- 
LYN Diary  4  Jan.  1665,  I  went,  .to  settle  physitians,  chirur- 
geons,  agents,  marshals  and  other  officers  in  all  the  Sea 
Ports.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  V.  149/1  The  practice  of 
settling  commercial  colonies  in  distant  countries  hath  been 
adopted  by  the  wisest  nations  of  antiquity.  1830  M.  T. 
SADLER  Law  Pppul.  I.  483  Maryland. .was  first  settled  by 
Roman  Catholics.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  xxxiii,  What  in- 
terest I  have.. shall  be  strained  to  the  uttermost  to  settle 
thee  in  thine  own  beloved  native  country.  1845  Encycl. 
Metrop.  XIV.  392/1  The  first  town  that  was  settled  by  the 
English  in  North  America. 

b.  reft.   Also  in  passive,  to  have  taken  up  one's 
abode. 

1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  it.  Cjb,  The  Romysh  clergy 
sailed  them  selues  all  the  worlde  ouer.  1571  Act  14  Eliz. 
c.  5  §  16  That  the  said  aged  ympotent  and  poore  People 
should  have  convenient  Habhacions  and  Abydinge  Places 
throughout  this  Realme  to  settle  themselves  uppon.  c  1610 
Women  Saints  22  She  went  to  Bethleem, . .  where  she  settled 
her  self.  1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav.  Persia  30  That  the 
Grand  Signior  should  not  entertain.. any  European  Nation, 
except  what  were  already  setl'd  there,  but  under  the  French 
Banners.  1711  AUDISON  Spect.  No.  12  F  i  It  was  some 
time  before  I  could  settle  my  ±>elf  in  a  House  to  my  likeing. 
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i     1738  Whitehall  Even.  Post  12-15  Aug.  3/2  This  is  to  give 

!     Notice,  That  Mr.  Isaac  De  Vic,  Jun.,  Wine- Merchant,  of 

Southampton,  is  settled  in  this  City.     1780  HARKIS  Philol. 

Enq.  (1841)  470  He  induced.. many  of  the  first  families  in 

Italy.. to  leave  their  country,  and  there  settle  themselves. 

1827  O.  W.  ROBERTS  Voy.  Centr.  Amer.  45  One  of  theriverson 

I    which  they  are  settled  has  its  source  in  a  kind  of  lake.    1853 

I    J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1876)  I.  i.  ii.  52  A  tribe  of  them.'. 

.settled  themselves  between  the  high  Tartar  land  and  the 

sea  of  Aral. 

C.  To  fix  or  establish  permanently  (one's  abode, 
residence,  etc.).  f  To  settle  one's  rest:  to  take  up 
one's  residence.  (Cf.  to  set  up  one's  rest^  REST  sb2 
7  f ;  and  see  REST  sb±  5.) 

1563  J.  HOI-KINS  y'j.lxxxiv,  Much  rather  would  I  keepe  a 
dore  within  the  house  of  God  :  Then  in  the  tentes  of  wicked- 
nes,  to  settle  myne  abode.  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts, 
fsa.  xi.  10  And  he  shall  settle  his  rest  among  them,  which 
shall  be  glorious  for  himselfe,  and  happy  for  them.  1678 
J.  GODOLPHIN /?£/£*•/.  Canon.  (1680)  17  St.  Augustine.. took 
on  him  the  Title  of  Archbishop  of  England,  settling  his  See 
at  Canterbury.  1727  BOYER  Fr.  Dict.t  To  settle  one's  Abode 
somewhere.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  Introd.,  The  town  at 
which  I  had  settled  my  temporary  establishment. 

d.  To  assign  to  (a  person)  a  legal  domicile  in  a 
particular  parish.   Chiefly  in  passive.    Cf.  SETTLE- 
MENT 3. 

1573  Act  14  Eliz.  c.  5.  §  16  Then  the  said  Justices. .shall 
..settle  the  same  poore  People  for  their  Habitacions  and 
Abydynges,  yf  the  parishe  within  the  whiche  they  shalbee 
founde  shall  not.  .provide  for  them.  1662  Act  14  Chas.  //, 
c.  12  §  i  To  such  Parish  where  he  or  they  were  last  legally 
setled  either  as  a  native  Householder  Sojourner  Apprentice 
or  Servant  for  the  space  of  forty  dayes.  1773  Observ.  State 
Poor  77  Children  wjiose  parents  settlements  cannot  be  dis- 
covered and  illegitimate  children,  are  all  settled  wherever 
they  are  born.  1814  MAULE  &  SKLWVN  K.  B.  Rep.  I.  380 
If  the  pauper  lived  40  days  under  that  assignment  we  should 
hold  him  settled  in  the  parish. 

e.  To   furnish    (a   place)    with   inhabitants    or 
settlers. 

1702  Propos.  Effectual  War  in  Amer.  18  The.. belling 
and  fortifying  that  large  Island  of  Newfoundland.  1768  J. 
BYRON  Narr.  Patagonia  (ed.  2)  112  The  country  hereabouts 
..is  so  circumstanced  as  to  discourage  the  most  sanguine 
adventurers  from  attempts  to  settle  it.  1823  COBBETT  Rur. 
Rides  (1885)  I.  321  Margate. .is  so  thickly  settled  with 
stock-jobbing  cuckolds  at  this  time  of  year,  that  [etc.].  1855 
KINGSLEY  Westw.  Hoi  xiii,  Your.. brother,  sir,  is  better 
bestowed  than  in  settling  Newfoundland. 

t  f.  To  establish,  set  up  (an  institution,  a  busi- 
ness, etc.)  in  a  particular  town  or  country.  Obs. 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  i, 
xxx.  7^5  He  was  come  thether..to  settle  a  trade  in  ye  citie. 
1624  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  India  (1909)  III.  16  Hee 
should  have  a  howse  and  there  to  seltell  a  factorye  in  his 
towne  of  Pullasera.  1645  DURVE  Israel's  Call  (1646)  48 
Next  unto  the  Schooles  of  the  Prophets  (whereof  besides 
the  Universities,  it  weie  to  be  wisht  that  some  lesser  ones 
might  be  setled  in  every  Province).  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
TXtVitiaff  Trav.  n.  157  This  might  be  made  one  of  the 
richest  Cities  in  the  World,  because  of  the  commerce  that 
might  be  settled  there.  1705  DE  FOE  Consolidator  Wks. 
1840  IX.  354  They .  .settled  a  sub-cash,  depending  upon  the 
grand  bank,  in  every  province  of  the  kingdom,  1773  Life 
N.  Frowde  6  Having  by  his  frequent  Voyages  settled  a  good 
Correspondence  on  the  Continent. 

1 5.  To  fix,  implant  (something)  in  (a  person's 
heart,  mind,  etc.).  Obs. 

1560  INGELEND  Disob.  Child  G  ij,  All  such  sayinges  as  in 
my  mynde  At  the  fyrst  tyme  ye  studied  to  sattell.  1579 
LODGE  De/.  Poetry  6  Witt  hath  wrought  that  in  you,  that 
yeares  and  studie  neuer  setled  in  the  heads  of  our  sagest 
doctors.  1607  SHAKS.  Titnon  v.  i.  54  What  a  Gods  Gold. .  ? 
"I'is  thou  that  Setlest  admired  reuerence  in  a  Slaue.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  E$.  i.  ix.  37  [Poets'  inventions! 
selling  impressions  in  our  tender  memories,  which  our  ad- 
vanced judgements,  doe  geneially  neglect  to  expunge.  1690 
LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  vii.  §  n  Before  Custom  has  setled. 
Methods  of  Thinking  and  Reasoning  in  our  Minds. 

1 6.  To  set  firmly  on  a  foundation ;   to  fix  (a 
foundation)  securely,    lit.  and_/f^.  Obs. 

1560  BIBLE  (Geneva)  Prov.  viii.  25  Before  the  mountaines 
were  setled..  was  I  begotten.  1583  H.  HOWARD  De/.  Pots. 
Supposed  Prophesies  Aj  b,  The  higher  any  man  will  rayse 
his  toppe,  the  lower  must  he  settell  hys  foundation.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  \\.  xii.  i  That  goodly  frame  of  Temperaunce 
. .  Formerly  grounded  and  fast  setteled  On  firme  foundation 
of  true  bountyhed.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist, 
Indies  vi.  xiv.  461  The  water  is  so  deep  as  they  can  not 
settle  any  foundation.  1666  SntUMGPL.  Ann.  (1673)  21 
That  the  glory  of  the  City  may  not  be  laid  upon  the  tears 
of  the  Orphans  and  Widows,  but  that  its  foundations  may 
be  setled  upon  Justice  and  Piety. 

II.  To  come  to  rest  after  flight  or  wandering, 
f  7.  intr.    To  take  a  seat,  sit  down  (?  OE.),    Of 
the  sun  :  To  set.  Obs. 

[c  1000  ?  Implied  in  setlungt  sitting  down,  setting  (of  the 

sun),Zrtw^M  Ps. cxxxviii.  2,  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  266-!  c  1350 

Will.  Palerne  3452  Till  be  semli  sunne  was  setled  to  reste. 

8.  Of  a  bird,  flying  insect :  To  take  up  a  position 

of  rest  from  flight ;  to  alight  on  something. 

13..  K.  Alls.  484  Him  thoughte  a  goshauk  with  gret 
fiyght  Setlith  on  his  beryng  [RTS.  Bodl.  settle^  on  his  her- 
bergeynge].  Ibid.  488  A  dragon  out  of  his  den  flygth..And 
setled  [MS.  Bodl.  settleb]..On  the  stude  there  the  quene 
was.  1728  Congress  of  Bees  in  Arbuthnofs  Afisc.  Wks. 
(1751)  II.  135  The  Bees.. all  settled.  1791  COWPER  Yardley 
Oak  91  Time  was,  when,  settling  on  thy  leaf,  a  fly  Could 
shake  thee  to  the  root.  1845  J.  COULTER  Adv.  in  Pacific 
iii.  zg,  I  have  often  seen  flocks  of  snipe.. settling  to  the  left 
of  the  town.  1859  TENNYSON  Merlin  $  V,  221  The  gnat 
That  settles,  beaten  back,  and  beaten  back  Settles.  1875 
Encycl.  Brit.  I.  260/1  The  common  blue  fly  which  settles 
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Jig.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Wtll\\\.  i.  21  All  the  honors  that 
can  flye  from  vs,  Shall  on  them  settle,  1611  —  Wint.  T. 
iv.  iii.  106  This  man.. (hairing  flowne  ouer  many  knauish 
professions)  he  setled  onely  in  Rogue.  1781  COWPER  AV- 
tirein.  672  A  mind.. after  poising  her  advent'rous  wings, 
Settling  at  last  upon  eternal  things.  1842  TENNYSON  Card. 
Dau,  220  We  coursed  about  The  subject  most  at  heart, 
more  near  and  near,  Like  doves  about  a  dovecote,  wheeling 
round  The  central  wish,  until  we  settled  there. 

b.  Of  things,  esp.  flying  or  floating  objects,  also 
transf.  andyf^.  of  darkness,  silence,  etc. :  To  come 
down  and  remain. 

13-.  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  409  Muche  sorje  benne  salteled 
vpon  segge  lonas.  1:1380  Sir  Ferunib.  3281  pat  fyr  J?at 
setlcde  so  on  be  walle  5erne  hit  gan  to  brenne.  1715  Port-: 
Iliad  iv.  527  Shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes.  1779 
Mirror  No.  50  P4  Adeep  gloom  settled  on  his  spirits.  iSoz 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T,  (1816)  I.  232  The  dust  which 
had  settled  on  the  white  figures.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L. 
I.  iii,  And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still,  On  the  lone  wood. 
1829  Chapters  Phys.  Set.  239  The  dog  had  inhaled  the 
noxious  air  which,  sinking  to  the  bottom,  had  settled  there. 
1864  E.  YATKS  Broken  to  Harness  I.  xv.  271  You  find. .a 
yellow  fog  settling  down.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q. 
Neighb.  III.  ix.  208  Suddenly  from  out  of  the  dark  a  hand 
settled  on  my  arm.  1890  R.  BRIDGES  Shorter  Poems  in. 
ii.  3  The  snow  came  flying.. Stealthily  and  perpetually 
settling  and  loosely  lying. 

9.  To  come  together  from  dispersion  or  wander- 
ing,   fa.  Of  a  body  of  persons  :    To  direct  their 
course  to  a  common  point.  Obs. 

?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  2465  Thane  the  price  mene  prekes, 
and  proues  ^eire  horsez,  Sat illes  to  be  cete,  appone  sere  halfes. 
b.  Hunting.  Of  hounds  :  To  keep  steadily  to 
the  scent. 

1781  BECK  FORD  T/i.  Hunting  .\iv.  185  By  this  time  his 
hounds  get  together,  and  settle  to  the  scent.  1827  [  APPERLEV] 
Ckace  (1852)  44  The  scent  being  good,  every  hound  settles 
to  his  fox.  1885  /Ytf/rf7  Feb.  148/2  The  music  of  the  pack 
as  they  settled  to  the  line.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  551/2 
Hounds  settle  like  bees  upon  the  line. 

10.  Of  things :   To  lodge,  come  to  rest,  in  a 
definite  place  after  wandering. 

1622  VENNKR  Via  Recta  (ed.  2)  190  Those  crude  and  super, 
fluous  humors  ..fluctuating  from  part  to  part,  doe  at  length 
settle  and  produce  morbificall  affects,  a  1634  CHAPMAN 
Revenge  for  Hon.  v.  i,  Where  like  a  fixt  Star  't  \sc.  love's 
flame]  settles,  never  to  be  removed  thence.  1660  STANLEY 
Hist.  Philos.  xi.  ix.  §6  (1687)^764/2  The  Earth  at  first 
wandred  up  and  down..;  but  in  time  growing  thick  and 
heavy,  it  setled  down  immoveable.  1682  CREECH  Z,ttc;-i//»,r 
vi.  202  The  Earth.  .Inclining  only  from  its  usual  Plain, 
Then  turns,  and  settles  in  its  seat  again.  1820  SCOTT  Anne 
ofG.  ii,  Down  went  the  huge  fragment,,  .settling  at  length 
in  the  channel  of  the  torrent. 

b.  Of  pain  or  disease  :  To  establish  itself  in  or 
on  a  definite  part  of  the  body. 

1594  KVD  Cornelia  in.  1.99  And  suddainly..A  chyl-cold 
shyuering  (setled  in  my  vajnes)  Brake  vp  my  slumber.  1768 


fire  Yrs.  Penal  Sen1,  i.  26  Poor  A.  caught  a  cold  he  never 
recovered  from;  it  settled  on  his  lungs. 

C.  Of  the  wind  :  To  become  '  set '  in  (at,  into} 
a  specified  quarter. 

1626  BACON  New  Att.  i  But  then  the  Winde  came  about, 
and  setled  in  the  West  for  many  dayes.  1628  DIGBY  Voy. 
Mediterr.  (1868)  75  It  continued  all  day  verie  foule  weather 
. .:  in  the  end  it  settled  a  stiffe  gale  at  N.W,  1719  DE  FOB 
Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  40  (The  hurricane]  came  about  to  the 
North-West,  and  then  settled  into  the  North-East.  1773 
Life  A".  Frowde  140  A..  Storm.,  which  in  the  space  of  forty- 
eight  Hours  varied  to  every  Point  of  the  Compass,  and  at 
length,  settled  in  the  East  by  North, 

d.  Of  affections,  etc.  :  To  come  after  wandering 
/<?,  become  fixed  on  an  object. 

to  them  [sc.  the  world's  choicest  solaces]  without  resistance, 
I  cannof  but  distrust  my  selfe.     1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr. 
Camus'  Admir.  Events  16  Friendship  is  not  idle  where  it    | 
settles,  it  presently  falls  to  worke.     1714  Sfect.  No.  605  F  6    j 
When  Time  hath  worn  out  their  natural  Vanity,  and  taught    ' 
them  Discretion,  their  Fondness  settles  on  its  proper  Object.    ' 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  17  May  4/7  The  interest. .which  led 
to  the  inquiry  too  often  evaporates  or  settles  on  some  new? 
object  before  it  is  finished. 

11.  Of  persons  :  To  cease  from  migration  and 
adopt  a  fixed  abode ;  to  establish  a  permanent 
residence,  take  up  one's  abode,  become  domiciled. 
Also  with  down. 

1627 EARL  MANCH.  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  267,  I  hope  to  be  settling  at  Kimolton  for  a  while.    1685 
WOOD  Life  i  Sept.  (O.H.S.)  III.  158  He  setled  for  a  time 
in  Shropshire.    1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  i  My  Father 
being  a   Foreigner  of  Bremen,  who  settled  first  at  Hull. 
1779  LADY  A.  HOWARD  in  Jesse  Sehvyn  <y  Contemp.  (1844) 
!*•  23S>    I- -go  into  Hertfordshire   on  Sunday,     when   I 
come  to  settle,  I  hope,  Mr.  Selwyn,  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  call  upon  me.     1874  GREKN  Short  Hist.  i.  §  3.  25 
If  trouble  befell  the  Christian  preachers  who  came  settling    j 
among  them.     1891  Law  Titties  XCII.  127/2  Riley  had  left    ! 
his  father's  house . .  for  America,  where  he  intended  to  settle    . 
down.     1904  DOR.  P.  HUGHES  Life  H.  P.  Hughes  i.  6  When 
he  finished  his  wanderings  as  a  Methodist  preacher,  .and 
settled  in  Carmarthen  as  a  supernumerary. 

b.  Of  a  people  :  To  take  up  its  abode  in  a  foreign 
country.  Also,  to  establish  a  colony. 

a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  (1683)  138  The  Saxons  settling 
over  all  England,  maintained  an  uniform  Language.  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  4  Feb.,  The  Parliament  voted  against  the 
Scots  settling  in  Darien.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy,  ronnti 
World  358  They  are  secure  from  the  attempt  of  any  \L  ui  I'pe.ui 


nation  to  settle  on  them.  1872  FREEMAN  Europ.  Hi&t.  xiii. 
§  28^(1874)  277  So  men  tried  to  get  more  freedom  by  settling 
jn  distant  lands.  Thus  the  French  Huguenots  tried  to  settle 
in  America. 

r  indirect  passive.  1845  J.  COULTER  Adv.  in  Pacific  xi.  147 
The  greatest  surprise  I  experienced  was,  that  they  [these 
inlands]  were  not  colonized  and  settled  upon  long  before  this. 

12.  =  to  settle  oneself  (sense  3).     Sometimes  of 
birds,  etc.  with  mixture  of  sense  8.     To  settle  in  : 
to  dispose  oneself  for  remaining  indoors. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xvii,  The  little  irritable  citizens 
[sc.  bees],  who  were  settling  in  their  straw-thatched  mansion 
for  the  evening.  1827-35  \\' M.I.IS  fdleness  55  When,  .the  birds 
settle  to  their  ne>ts.  1833  LADY  MORGAN  Mem.  (1862)  II. 
377  On  my  return,  settled  in  to  write.  1859  TENNYSON 
Geraint  250  Like  a  clamour  of  the  rooks  At  distance,  ere 
they  settle  for  the  night.  1864  E.  YATKS  Broken  to  Harness 
I.  xv.  272  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  houses  had 
pulled  their  blinds  down  and  settled  in  for  the  night.  1865 
KINGSLKY  Herew.  xtii,  The  clang  of  the  wild-fowl  settling 
down  to  rest.  1902  '  M.  KAIRLESS  '  Roadmtnder  24  The 
child.. extracted  from  the  basket  a  small  black  cat,  and 
settled  in  for  the  afternoon. 

III.  To  descend,  sink  clown  ;  to  lower.  [From 
sense  8.] 

13.  To  sink  down  gradually  by  or  as  by  its  own 
weight.     Of  the  ground  :  To  subside.     Of  a  struc- 
ture or  part  of  a  structure :    To  sink  downwards 
from  its  proper  level. 

c  1313  SUOKEHAM  Poems  i.  758  Ase  ober  mete  In-to  J»y 
wombe.  hy?t  sedlyb.  c  i33oK.  UKUN.NK  Chron.  U'ace (Rolls) 
8186  pen  schok  be  ground  [z:r.  }>e  grounde  sailed],  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xxxiii.  248  Whan  it  [sc.  a  standard]  sattles 
or  sadly  discendis.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  440/2  Saggyn,  or 
sallyii[?mz<(rsatlynj(/j.satelyn),/'as.s0.  i54£AsCHAM  I'o.ioflt. 
(Arb.)  131  For  with  shoting  it  [sc.  the  feather]  wyll  sattle  and 
faule  very  moche.  1576  LAMBAKDE  Peramb.  Kent  287  Y° 
very  earth,  .did  continually,  for  euer  after,  setle  and  smke 
downeward.  a  1597  PEKLE  David  $•  Bethsabe  n.  iii.  (1599) 
E  j  b,  As  doth  the  daylight  settle  in  the  west.  1601  [sec 
SAG  v.  ij.  1693  MOXON  Afech.  E.vcrc.  (1703)  256  These 
Arches.. must  be  made  uf  Bricks  and  Morter  that  are  very 
good, . .  that  they  do  neither  settle  nor  give  way.  1751 
LABELYE  Westm.  Bridge  76  The.  .Pier,  .was  observed  to 
settle.  1791  W.  HUTCHINSON  Treat.  Pract.  Seamanship  15 
Which  caused  their.. floors  to  sag  downwards,  so  much 
as  to  make  their  hold  stanchions  amidships,  .settle  from  the 
beams.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  251  The 
.single-row  fence. .must  sag  and  settle  toward  the  ground, 
if  pleached  without  staking.  1898  WATTS-PUNTON  Aylu-in 
1. 1,  The  debris .  .again  falling  and  settling  into  new  and  per- 
manent shapes.  /«</.,  A  great  mass  of  loose  earth  settled, 
carrying  me  with  it  in  its  fall. 

tb.  Jig.  Of  feeling,  conviction  :  To  sink  deeply 
into  (the  mind,  heart).  Obs. 

(21300  Cursor  M.  24225  And  al  be  baret  bat  he  bar,  It 
setteld  [Gotl.  satlid]  in  bi  hert  ful  sare.  1513  MOKE  in 
Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  814  This  olde  adage  so  sanke,  and 
setled  in  my  heade,  that  [etc-J.  1525  .SV.  Papers  Hen.  I'll  I, 
IV.  361  And  nowe  the  said  newes  doe  satell  and  synke  into 
the  Scotles  myndes.  1574  DEE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Caniden) 
35  Onely  God  can  make  the  perswasion  of  the  truth  hereof 
to  settel  into  the  bottom  of  your  Lordships  hart. 

fc.  ?  transf.  Of  troops:  To  fall  back,  yield 
ground,  retire.  Also  trans,  (causatively).  Sc.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  ix.  xiii.  28  Turnus  a  lityl.  .Begouth 
frawart  the  bargane  to  withdraw,  And  sattyl  towartis  the 
ryveris  syde  alaw.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III. 
429  So  cruell  counter. .  Quhilk  satlit  lies  the  Sutheroun  far 
nbak  Ue^ond  the  place  quhair  that  tha  first  began,  a  1578 
LINOESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Siot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  97  Ane  com- 
panic  of  fresche  men.. come  so  fercelie  \\-poun  the  Earle  of 
Huntlieis  wangaird  quhill  they  war  compellit  to  satill  a 
littill  abak.  Ibid.  275  Thay  causit  the  inglismen  to  sattill 
frome  thame. 

f!4.  trans,  (causatively},  a.  To  lower  in  condi- 
tion ;  to  reduce  in  degree.  Obs.  rare. 

1338  R.  BRLNNE  Chron.  (1810)  225  pis  legate  Ottobone 
mad  a  cursy  ng  hard . .  &  som  of  her  heyres . .  if  peyres,  &  som 
has  sailed  sore,  c  1350  IV ill.  Palerne  4562  pe  comli  quen 
of  palerne  oft  crist  bonked,  pat.. hade  setteled  hire  sorwe  so 
sone,  bat  was  huge. 

b.  To  lower  (a  commodity,  rent)  in  price  or 
value.  Also  intr.t  to  go  down  in  price,  dial. 

1812  in  W.  Cudworth  Round  abt*  Bradford (ifyb]  412  Mr. 
Joseph  Dawson  settled  his  coals  at  Wrose  Pit  from  seven- 
pence  to  sixpence  a  load.     1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss. 
s,v.,  Corn's  sattled  a  vast  sen  last  market.     Ah's  quit  at    I 
May-day  gin  he  weeant  sat  tic  me  [/.  e.  reduce  my  rent]  a  bit.    I 
1886  //-'.  Somerset  Word-bk.  s,  v.,  Arter  all  this  dry  weather,     I 
an  no  keep,  stock's  bound  to  settle. 

fo.  To  put  down  to  the  original  place.  (Cf.  2.)    j 

1731  MILLER  Card.  Dict.^  s.v.  Cucumis,  If  you  find  your 
bed  too  hot,  it  is  but  raising  up  the  Baskets.,  and  when  the 
violent  Heat  is  over,  they  may  be  settled  down  again. 

15.  Maul.  a.  intr.  Of  a  ship :  To  sink  gradu- 
ally ;  also  with  down. 

1819  BYRON  yuan  n.  xliv,  The  ship  was  evidently  settling 
now  Fast  by  the  bead.  1836  Uncle  Philips  Corners.  Whale 
Fishery  289  The  ship  began  to  settle  down  in  the  water. 

transf.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  i,  The  ancient  vehicle  used 
to  settle  quietly  down,  like  a  ship  scuttled  and  left  to  sink. 
1840  F.  D.  BENNETT Narr.  Whaling  Voy.  II.  App.  174  The 
whale  will  occasionally  sink  in  the  horizontal  position,  or,  as 
it  is  technically  expressed,  '  settle  down  '.  1873-5  HENLEY 
In  Hospital  xiii.  Bk.  Verses  (1888)  22  Raised,  he  settled 
stiffly  sideways:  You  could  see  the  hurts  were  spinal. 

b.  trans.  To  diminish  the  height  of,  to  reduce 
to  a  lower  level  (a  deck,  topsail),  f  Also,  to  cause 
(the  land)  to  appear  lower  in  the  water  by  receding 
from  it  (cf.  LAY  z/.l  5). 

a  1625  Nomenclatot  Navalis  (HarL  MS.  2301)  To  Setle 
a  Deck.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Acciti.  Yii£.  Seamen  28  We 
shall  haue  wind,  satlle  your  top  sailea.  1669  Sit'RMy 


i    Mariner's  Mag.  i.  ii.  17  Settle  our  fore  and  main  Top-sails 

i  two  thirds  of  the  Mast  down.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn.  I, 
Settle  a  Deck,  is  the  Word  at  Sea  for  taking  a  Deck  lower 
than  it  was  at  first.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780), 
Settled,  lowered  in  the  water  ;  as,  we  have  settled  the  land, 
or  sunk  it  lower,  by  sailing  further  out  to  seaward.  This 
phrase  is  usually  opposed  to  raising.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors 

.     Word-bit.)  To  settle,  to  lower; .  .as. .' we  settled  the  land'. 

i    '  Settle  the  main  topsail  halliards ',  i.  e.  ease  them  off  a  little, 

I    so  as  to  lower  the  yard. 

16.  intr.  Of  soil,  loosely  compacted  materials: 
To  subside  into  a  solid  mass.  Of  new  masonry  or 
brickwork :  To  become  consolidated  by  its  own 
weight  and  drying  of  the  mortar. 

1560  INCELEND  Disob.  Child  F  j,  I  wyll  make  thy  skyn  to 
raltell,  And  the  braynes  in  thy  Scull  more  depely  to  hat  tell. 
1618  W.  LAWSON  Neiv  Orch.  fy  Gardcn\\\.  (1623)  20. 1  shake 
the  Set  easily  to  and  fro,  to  make  the  earth  settle  the  better 
to  his  roots.  1664  GERBIER  Counsel  \\.  27  See  the  Morter 
well  tempered,  since  if  unequal!  in  thicknesse;  that  which 
is  thin,  will  cause  the  work  to  settle  more  in  one  place  then 
in  the  other.  1791  MAWE  &  ABERCKOMHIL;  Every  A/an  his 
own  C.ardcner  15^  Shaking  the  plant  gently  as  the  earth  is 
tilled  in,  to  cause  it  to  settle  clo>e  between  all  the  roots  and 
fibres.  1800  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw,  De$/>.  (1837)  L  60  The 
po-ple  cannot  build  more  than  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  a 
day  which  must  be  alloued  to  dry  and  settle  for  three  or 
four  days.  1828-32  WELSIKR,  St'Mit,  to  sink  after  bein^ 
heaved,  and  to  dry  ;  as,  ruads  settle  in  ?pring  after  frost  and 
rain.  1886  It''.  Somerset  \Vord-bk.  s.v.,  'Tis  a  iiKtain  gurt 
heap,  but  he  on'i  luck  so  big  arter  he'\  e  a  settled  a  bit. 

b.  To  shrink  in  size.    dial.  ^  ohs.}  and  tcJin. 

1641  llhsr  J'anit.  I>ks.  (Surtets)  12  When  she«_-pc  are  first 
pulte  out  of  the  closes  into  the  field,  they  will  saltle  and  got* 
backe  extrcainely  for  the  space  of  a  weeke.  1889  C.  T.  DAVIS 
/>V/<  ks  v.  1 39  The  bricks  are  now  ready  to  shrink,  or  as  it  is 
termed  in  burning,  to  'settle*. 

c.  trans.  To  cause  to  subside  into  a  solid  masa ; 

to  consolidate,  compact.     Also  with  down,  home. 

1611  IJiiu.E  Ps.  l.\v.  10  Thou  waterest  the  ridges  thuicof 
abundantly:  thou  settles!  the  furrowes  thereof.  1669  iaii'HMY 
Mariner's  J/ag.  v.  xii.  68  With  the  Hammer  ^ive  two  or 
three  strokes  more  to  settle  it  home.  1673  KAY  Joitrn. 
LowC.  123  Mud  or  Clay,  .which  in  tract  of  Time  hath  been 
M.-tled  together  and  hardned.  1706  E.  WAKD  ll'ocdeii 
World  Diss.  (1708)  75  A  short  Breakfast  upon  the  Crumbs 
of  Comfort  \vell  sett  I'd  down  with  a  humming  Stroke  at  the 
Brandy-Bottle,  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Lc  lilond's  Gardening 
106  The  Earth  should  be  trod  upon  to  settle  it.  1751 
LABELYE  Wcsint.  Bridge  91  They  are  all  built. .and  both 
the  Abutments  of  the  Bridge  compleated  and  settled.  1791 
MAWE  &  ABERCROMBIE  Et\  Man  his  o~.cn  Gardener  157  If 
they  are  watered  as  soon  as  planted,  it  will  settle  the  earth 
abuut  all  the  roots.  i8z8-3z  WEBSTER,  Settle,  to  cause  to 
subside  after  being  heaved  and  loosened  by  frost;  or  to  dry 
and  harden  after  rain.  Thus  clear  weather  settles  the  roads. 
1845  Florist's  JrnL  33  Then  give  the  whole  a  good  watering 
to  settle  the  soil. 

IV.  To  come  or  bring  to  rest  after  agitation. 

17.  intr.  Of  a  liquid  :  To  become  still  after 
agitation  or  fermentation,  so  that  the  suspended 
particles  or  impurities  are  separated  as  scum  or 
sediment.  Also  in  figurative  context. 

£1467  KcbU  tik.  Cookry(\%te}  101  Sye  it  throughea  clothe 
and  let  yt  stond  anil  setelle.  1471  RIPLEY  Camp.  Alch.  v.  x. 
in  Ashm.  (1652)  150  For  they  together  lyke  lyquyd  Pyt-he 
that  tyde,  Shall  swell  and  burbyll,  setyll,  and  Puttefye. 
'53°  PALSUR.  698/1  And  so  for  wyne,  or  ale,  or  any  tliyngc 
that  fyrst  swelietb  and  afterwarde  sattylleth.  1560  UIULK 
(Geneva)  *Jer.  xlvui,  n  Moab..hathe  setled  on  his  lees,  >N: 
hathe  not  bene  powred  from  vessel  to  vessel,  a  1634  CHAP* 
MAN  Ttag.  Chaoot  \.  1. 197  And  not  be  like  a  dull  and  stand- 
ing lake,  That  settles,  putrefies,  and  chokes  with  mud. 
1758  Kfciu  tr.  Matqner's  Chytn.  I.  298  If  you  let  the  turbid 
water  settle,  and  distill  the  sediment.  1799  G.  SMITH 
Laboratory  I.  290  Pour  the  ingredients  of  the  three  glasses 
into  one,  stop  them  up,  and  let  them  settle.  1857  MILLKR 
F.lent.  C/ict't.,  Org.  361  The  mixture  is  left  to  settle. 
1866  LOWELL  Study  ly'ind.,  Swinburne's  Trag.%  Goethe,  in 
whose  capacious  nature.. the  spiritual  fermentation  of  the 
eighteenth  century  settled  and  clarified. 

b.  tram.  To  cause  (liquor)  to  deposit  dregs  or 
work  off  impurities  ;  to  clarify. 

1599  SIR  J.  DAVOS  Nosce  Teifstttn  Introd.  xl,  So  working 
seas  settle  and  purge  the  wine.  1883  Harper  s  3Iag.  Mar. 
578/1  Should  the  coffee  be  settled  with  an  egg  or  with 
tiiii-skin? 

c.  Soap-making.  To  refine  or  purify  (soap)  by 
fusing  in  water  or  weak  lye. 

1906  L.  L.  LAMHORN  A I  ami/.  Soaf  ix.  343  Soap  to  be  filled 
with  soda-ash  solution,  .may  be  settled  finer  or  thinner; 
i.e.,  more  heavily  hydrated  than  the  various  kinds  of  soaps 
just  mentioned. 

18.  intr*  Of  suspended  particles  or  impurities  in 
a  liquid  :  To  come  to  rest  after  agitation  or  dis- 
turbance ;  to  collect  as  scum  or  sediment  by 
gravitation  ;  now  chiefly  (with  mixture  of  sense 
13),  to  sink  to  the  bottom  as  sediment.  Also  to 
settle  out.  Also^. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Httsb.  xn.  480  Whanne  her  dregges 
sattled  doun  beth  go-  c  14*5  tr.  Ardernes  fistula  etc.  59 
Poudry  resolucions  which,  .ar.  .putte  out  with  |>e  vrync. 
And  for  |>ai  ar  heuy  and  er|t>i  }>ai  satle  in  be  grounde.  1626 
BACON  Sylra  §  14  The  Wine  selling  in  the  top.. and  the 
Water  descending  &  selling  in  the  bottome.  1630  R.  JOHN- 
SON Kingd.  fy  Comnnv.  14  The  melancholike  (humours]., 
remaine,  and  as  dregges  settle  at  the  base  of  all  their  actions. 
1634  MILTON  Comus  595  But  evil,  .shall.,  mix  no  more  with 
goodness,  when  at  last  Gather 'd  like  scum,  and  setl'd  to  it 
self  It  shall  [etc.!  1678  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  vi.  joa 
Especially  if  the  Small  Beer  chance  to  be  new,  and  its  Vest 
not  well  settled  honi  it.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  hist.  Eartk 
n.  75  That  which  had  the  least  Gravity  sinking  not  down 
till  lust  ot  al),  settling  at  the  Surface  of  the  Sediment. 
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1860  MAUKY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  (Low)  xiv.  §  587.  326  When 
they  die  their  shells  settle  to  the  bottom.  1883  HALUANE 
Workshop  Kec.  Ser.  n.  302/2  The  liquor  is  kept.. in  a  fluid 
condition,  to  allow  mechanical  impurities  to  settle  out. 

19.  Of  passion:  To  subside,  calm  down.  Of  the 
brain,  mind,  etc. :  To  become  calm  or  composed. 

1591  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Hist.  it.  xv.  61  The  feare,  which  at 
first  is  most  terrible,  settling  by  Htle  and  litle.  1611  SHAKS. 
Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  482  Then  till  the  fury  of  his  Highnesse  settle 
Come  not  before  him.  1680  DRYDEN'  Span.  Friar  u.  i,  Your 
fury  then  hoil'd  upward  to  a  foam  ;  But  since  this  message 


1779  JOHNSON  Let.  Mrs.  Thrale  28  Oct.,  I  dined  on  Tuesday 
with**  "and  hope  her  little  head  begins  to  settle.  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xvi,  Better  let  her  mind  settle  a  little.  1823 
—  Qnentin  D.  xxviii,  Risks  which  raise  a  man's  blood  so, 
that,  by  Saint  Andrew,  it  will  not  settle  for  an  hour  or  two. 

b.  Of  persons:  To  become  composed  ;  to  com- 
pose oneself  to  sleep  ;  to  come  to  a  quiet  or  orderly 
state  after  excitement  or  restless  activity.  Also  with 
down. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot,  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  111 
He  wax  it  irefull  aganisall  consperatourisbot  zeit  wald  settill 
of  his  ire  sa  buneas  they  became  penitent  ofthair  offences  and 
cry  me.  1784  CowrtR  Task\i.  63, 1  again  perceive  The  sooth- 
ing influence  of  the  wafted  strains.  And  settle  in  soft  musings 
as  I  tread  The  walk.  1848  DICKENS  Dontbey  xxxi,  It  is  im- 
possible to  settle  down  after  this,  and  why  not  go,  in  a  party, 
to  the  play?  1896  BODKIN  Ld.  Edw.  Fitsgtraid  xiii, 
Maurice  Blake  was  loo  excited.. to  settle  at  once  to  sleep. 

c.  To  settle  down  :  To  subside  into  indolence  or 
contentment. 

1853  F.  W.  FABER  All  for  Jesus  (1854)  328  It  is  incredible 
how  soon  people  can  make  themselves  comfortable  in  low 
things..  .If  it  were  not  for  tliis  fatal  facility  of  settling  dwun 
[etc.].  i86a  Lady  Morgans  Mem.  11.  22  Lady  Morgan  was 
always  anxious  that  Sir  Charles  should  exert  himself  and 
not  settle  down  into  indolent  comfort. 

20.  trans.  To  quiet,  tranquillize,  compose  (a 
person,  his  mind,  brain,  nerves,  etc.) ;  to  allay 
(passion).  Also  rcfl. 

1530  PALSGR.  698/1,  I  sattyll,  or  sober,  or  appayse  my  selfe 
from  myne  anger,  or  any  passyon,/c  me  rassis.  1550  BALE 
Apol.  30  If  all  thys  wyll  not  sattle  his  wyld  wytles^e  head. 
a  1619  FLETCHER  Mad  Loi-er\\.  i,  How  still  he  silts  :  I  hope 
(his  Song  has  setled  him.  1684  Bus  VAN  Pilgr.  i.  (1900)  12 
Hoping  that  sleep  might  settle  his  brains,  with  all  haste 
they  got  him  to  bed.  1694  CONGREVE  Double  Dealer  i.  i, 
We'll.. drink  a  dish  of  tea  to  settle  our  heads.  1833  HT. 
MAKTINEAU  Manch.  Strike  i.  8  A  glass  of  gin.  .to  settle  him 
to  his  sleep.  1848  LEIGH  HUNT  Ttxt>n  f  1906)  581  [Charles  IIJ 
was  a  rapid  and  constant  walker,  to  settle  his  nerves.  1865 
TROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  xiii,  Cold  pudding  is  good  to  settle  a 
man's  love. 

b.  To  settle  the  stomach  :  to  check  vomiting  or 
nausea. 

1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo"s  Trav.  195  There  is  not  any 
thing  that.. settles  the  stomack  better  than  this  herb  doth. 
1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  in  Colt  ness  Collect.  (Maitland  Club) 
129  The  minister.. made  a  large  pot  of  coffee,.. declaring  it 
to  be  the  finest  thing  to  settle  the  stomachs  of  the  whole 
company.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Dis.  vi.  122  Effervescing 
mixture  often  helps  to  clean  the  tongue  and  settle  the  stomach. 

c.  To  recover  from  the  effects  of  (drink). 

1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'1  Admir.  Events  62  They 
let  him  sleepe..and  whilest  he  setles  his  drinke,  the  Duke 
prepares  [etc.]. 

21.  To  quiet  with  a  blow  ;  to  knock  down  dead 
or  stunned  ;  to  finish,  *  do  for '. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xiii.  587  It  settled  him,  and  set  his 
spirit  gone  Amongst  the  hands  of  his  best  friends.  1660 
FULLER  Mixt  Contempt,  i.  xxvii.  44  They  [of  Northampton- 
shire] used  to  say  when  at  Cudgel  playes..one  gave  his 
Adversary  such  a  sound  blow,  as  that  he  knew  not  whether 
to  stand  or  to  fall  that  he  Settled  him  at  a  blow,  a  1661  — 
Worthies,  Lancash,  (1662)  i.  124  He  [Lambert]  at  Preston 
gave  the  Scotch  Army  such  a  Blow,  as  setled  or  stun'd  it. 
1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  44.  3/1  Clowns. .Call  it  Settling 
a  Man  when  they  knock  him  down  dead.  1738  SWIFT  Pol. 
Conversat.  103  There's  nothing  will  settle  me  but  a  Bullet. 
1834  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Boarding  Ho.t '  She  says  she'll  settle 
her  missis's  life,'  replied  Mrs.  Tibbs.  '  The  wretch  !  they're 


you  an  Jerry  Blazes.' 

b.    To  settle  (a  person's)  hash  :  see  HASH  sb.  3  b. 

1822  A.  THORNTON  Don  yuan  II.  xii,  Which,  .settled  his 
hash,  or,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  real  science,  floored  him. 
O.  To  compel  to  cease  from  opposition  or  annoy- 
ance ;  to  silence,  nonplus. 

1850  DICKENS  Dav.  Copp.  xi,  [He]  rebelled  against  my 
being  so  distinguished  [as  to  be  called  by  my  Christian 
name],  but  Mick  Walker  settled  him  in  no  time. 

•j-  22.  In  occasional  physical  uses :  a.  trans.  To 
steady,  keep  from  quivering,  b.  In  passive,  of  the 
blood  :  To  cease  to  move  or  pulsate,  c.  intr.  of 
the  eyes:  To  become  set.  Obs. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  yul.  iv.  v.  26  Alas  shee's  cold,  Her 
blood  is  setled  and  her  ioynts  are  stifle.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  267  His  tongue  hung  out  and  his  eyes  setled  in  his  head. 
1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  in.  §  48.  273  To  settle  his  hand, 
and  to  make  it  the  more  steddy.. Aaron  and  Hur  staid  up 
his  hands.  1824  Miss  FEKRIER  Inker,  viii, '  Miss  Pratt !' 
cried  the  Earl,  in  a  tone  enough  to  have  settled  quicksilver 
itself. 

23.  intr.  To  come  to  an  end  of  a  series  of 
changes  or  fluctuations  and  assume  a  definite  form  or 
condition.  Const.  i«,  into.  Also  to  settle  down  (to}. 

1684  BURNET  Th.  Earth  i.  v.  53  The  Chaps,  .was  wrought 
by  degrees  from  one  form  into  another,  till  it  setled  at  length 
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into  an  habitable  Earth.  1731  AKUUTHNOT  Aliments^  vi. 
('735'  *9'  Our  Aliment  in  the  Form  of  Chyle,  .is  whitish  ; 
by. .  Circulation  it  runs  through  all  the  intermediate  Colours, 
till  it  settles  in  an  intense  Red.  1828  D'ISRAELI  Chas,  /, 
II.  ii.  32  The  elements  of  war  are  often  gradually  accumulat- 
ing before  they  settle  into  an  open  rupture.  1851-4  Tom- 
linson's  CycL  Use/id  Arts  (1866)  I.  775/2  [The  ball  of  glass] 
settles  by  cooling  into  a  form  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  1078. 
1858  CAHLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  vii.  vi.  II.  236  The  Duke . .  blushed 
blue,  then  red,  and  various  colours;  at  length  settling  into 
steady  pale.  1859  Habits  ofGd.  Society  vii.  250  This  smile 
should  not  settle  into  a  simper.  1900  '  Q  '  Old  Fires  viii, 
Young  men  who  have  run  through  all  beliefs  by  the  age  of 
twenty  and  settled  down  to  a  polite  but  weary  atheism. 

b.  Of  the  weather :    To  become  steadily  fine. 
Also,  to  settle  (in}  for :  to  come  gradually  to  a 
steady  condition  of  (rain,  frost,  etc.). 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i,  (Globe}  106  As  soon  as  the  Rains 
were  over,  and  the  Weather  began  to  settle.  1818  SCOTT 
Rob  Roy  xiv,  Howsomever,  I'm  no  denying  that  it  may 
settle,  .till  Monday  morning.  1825  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  I. 
879  His  cautious  neighbour.. waited  for  the  weather  to 
'settle'.  1863  MRS.  GASKELL  Sylvia's  L.  (ed.  2)  I.  xiv.  294 
The  air  was  very  still,  settling  in  for  a  frost.  Mod.  It  seems 
to  be  settling  for  a  storm. 

c.  To   settle  down  :    to  drop  into  a  regular  or 
uniform  rate  of  movement. 

itygDaifyNewssJuntz/j  Sweet  Mart  colt  settled  down 
with  a  clear  lead. 

V.  To  render  or  become  stable  or  permanent ; 
to  fix  or  become  fixed  in  a  certain  condition. 

24.  trans.  To  ensure  the  stability  or  permanence 
of  (a  condition  of  things,  a  quality,  power,  etc.). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T,  2405  Til  that  you  re  sighte 
ysatled  [v.r.  ystabled]  be  a  whyle  Ther  may  ful  many  a 
sighte  yow  bigile.  1526  Sf.  Papers  Hen.  yilft  IV.  441 
Till  the  peax  were  some  deall  moore  firmely  satilled.  1569 
Keg.  Priiy  Council  Scot.  I.  667  To  settill  and  estableis 
universall  peace.  1610  13.  TONSON  Afasqnes,  Sp.  Pr.  Henry's 
Barriers  Wks.  (1616)  969  Th1  increase  Of  trades  and  tillage, 
.  .Begun  by  him  [Edw.  I.],  but  settled  and  prompu'd  By  the 
third  Heroe  of  his  name.  1648-9  Eikon  Bas.  xiii.  106  Other 
violent  motions. .shall  never  either  shake  or  settle  my  Reli- 
gion. 1693  LOCKE  Educ.  §  41.  43  Thus  much  for  the  Selling 
your  Authority  over  your  Children  in  general.  1710  PRI- 
DEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  iv.  172  After  they  had  settled  peace 


order  once  again. 

fb.  To  adopt  firmly  (an  opinion,  mental  atti- 
tude). Obs. 

01586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (Sommer)  38  They  rather  in- 
creased new  doubts,  then  gaue  him  ground  to  settle  any 
Judgement.  1697  CIUBER  Woman's  wit  HI.  34  When  he 
does  that,  I  shall  know  how  to  settle  my  Opinion.  1756 
TOLUERVY  Hist.  2  Orphans  IV.  210  Mr.  Richmond  had 
settled  so  great  a  respect  for  that  accomplished  gentleman, 
that  he  could  not  suffer  him  to  depart  [etc.]. 

25.  To  fix, make  steadfast  or  constant  (a  wavering, 
irresolute  or  doubting  person,  heart,  mind,  etc.). 
Const,  in,  to. 

1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  gg  perfore  my  mynde  to  bi  power 
take  &  make  ill  stabyll,  bat.. my  mynde  so  in  be  sattyld  so 
in  bi  lufe  byrne  bat,  with  no  chauns..it  be  kelyd.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ecclus.  \\.  2  My  somie, . .  sattle  thine  hert,  and 
be  pacient.  1581  in  Allen  Martyrdom  Campion  (\<y&)  49 
If  a  man  were  not  setled  in  his  religion  this  were  inough  to 
convert  him.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <§•  CL  \\.  ii.  246  If  Beauty, 
Wisedome,  Modesty,  can  settle  The  heart  of  Anthony. 
1611  BIBLE  Col.  i.  23  If  ye  continue  in  the  faith  grounded 
and  setled.  1639  S.pu  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events 
52  He  kept  back  his  anger,  and  setled  his  minde  to  suffer- 
ance. 1643  BAKER  Chron.  (1653)  475  All  these  being.. 
Papists  yesterday,  and  to  day  Protestants,  who  being  scarce 
setled  in  their  Religion,  how  should  they  be  setled  in  their 
Loyalty?  c  1665  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson 
(1846)  26  There  was  no  opinion  which  he  was  most  settled 
in, . .  but  he  would  patiently  and  impartially  hear  it  debated. 
171*  SWIFT  Public  Spirit  of  Whigs  5  It  is  a  Pamphlet., 
against  the  Ministry..;  it  will  settle  the  Wavering,  confirm 
the  Doubtful.  1720  DE  FOE  dipt.  Sing le ton  xix.  (1840)  331 
However,  William  settled  my  mind  to  more  prudent  steps 
than  these.  1882  MOZLEY  Kemin.  (ed.  2}  I.  61  A  sermon 
designed  to  recall  and  settle  the  troubled  spirits  of  Oxford, 
. .  in  what  to  him  was  the  faith  and  practice  of  his  forefathers. 

26.  a.  refl.  To  fix  one's  attention  upon  an  object; 
to  make  up  one's  mind  to  do  something  ;  to  dispose 
or  set  oneself  steadily  to  some  employment.    Now 
usually  with  mixture  of  sense  20,  to  compose  oneself 
after  excitement  or  restlessness  and  apply  oneself 
quietly  to  work.    (Often  with  down.}     b.  intr.  In 
the  same  senses,    t  Also,  to  become  fixed  or  stead- 
fast in  (affection,  etc.). 

a.  1530  PALSGR.  698/1  The  mans  mynde  is  so  wandringe 
that  he  can  sattell  hym  upon  nothyng.     1548  ELYOT  Diet., 
Comparare  se  ad  respondendum,  to  prepare  or  settle  hym 
selfe  to  make  an  answere.     1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist. 
356  Let  vs  take  the  axe,,  .and  settle  our  selues  to  cleaning 
and  riueing.    1579  HAKE  Newes  out  ofPoivles  i.  (1872)  B  j  b, 
Then   Paule  began.. To  settle  forth  him  selfe  to  speake. 
c  1582   M.  PHILLIPS  in  Hakluyfs  Voy.  (1600)  III.  432,   I 
could   neuer  throughly  settle  my  selfe   to  marry  in   that 
countrey.     1675  DUPPA  Rules  Devotion  70  When  thou  art 
therefore  selling  thy  self  to  thy  devotions.     1833  HT.  MAR- 
TINEAU  Briery  Creek  iv.  78  When  I  settle  myself  down  to 
my  pursuits.     1881  SHORTHOUSE  J.  Inglesant  II.  378  After 
some  talk  of  this  nature  we  settled  ourselves  to  our  music 
and  to  tune  our  instruments. 

b.  1^76  PETTIE  Petite  Pallace  65  She  began  to  settle  so 
surely  in  good  wyl  towardes  him.    1667  PEPYS  Diary  i  June, 
It  troubles  me  to  see  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  settle  to  it  [sc. 
business]  sometimes  when  my  mind  is  upon  pleasure.     1699 
DAMI-IER  l-'oy.  II.  ii.  vi.  128  When  the  violent  Storm,  .took 
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us,  I  was  but  just  settling  to  Work.  1756  WALPOLE  Let.  Con- 
ivay  22  Jan.,  The  Opposition,  like  schoolboys,  don't  know 
how  to  settle  to  their  books  again  after  the  holidays.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  lix,  His  daughter  could  not  induce 
him  to  settle  down  to  his  customary  occupations.  1865  MRS. 
GASKELL  Wives  <$•  Dau.  I.  xix.  215  She  went  down  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  could  not  settle  to  anything.  1883  Law 
Times  LXXVL  118/2  The  horse,  .when  checked.,  broke  into 
a  canter,  and  would  not  trot  and  settle  down  to  its  work 
afterwards. 

27.  To  secure  or  confirm  (a  person)  in  a  position 
of   authority,   an   office ;    to  install  permanently, 
establish  in  an  office,  an  employment. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Vlt  187  b,  When  Kynge 
Henry  was  somewhat  setteled  in  the  realme  of  Scotlande. 
1553  BALE  Vocacyon  42,  I  thought  my  selfe. .  wele  satteled 
in  the  bishoprycke  of  Ossorye.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\. 
{Sommer)  180  After  the  death  of  Tiridates,  and  setting 
Erona  in  her  gouernement.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trai: 
35  He  beheaded  and  strangled  most  of  them . .  to  settle  him- 
selfe  in  a  more  quiet  tyranny.  1660  WOOD  Life  Dec. 
(O.  H.  S.)  I.  360  Many.. being  absent  from  the  University 
either  to  get,  or  settle  themselves  in  their  preferments. 
1694  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Prts.  St.  Eng.  in.  i.  (ed.  18)  356 
How  a  Clergyman  becomes  settled  in  a  Living.  1705  DE 
FOE  Consolidator\j\i<$.  1840  IX.  354  They  went  on  to  settle 
themselves  in  all  sorts  of  trade  in  open  companies.  1857 
KINGSLEV  Two  y.  Ago  I.  i,  He  had  made  to  himself  a  prac- 
tice large  enough  to  enable  him  to  settle  two  sons  well  in 
his  own  profession. 

b.  (Chiefly  Sc.  and  U.S.)  To  appoint  (a 
minister)  to  the  charge  of  a  parish  ;  also,  to  ap- 
point a  minister  to  (a  parish).  In  U.S.  also  intr. : 
seequot.  1828-32. 

1719  WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  II.  448  The  Presbytery  of  Ayr 
are  appointed,  .to  go  on  and  settle  the  parish.  1726  Ibid, 
III.  253  That  Mr.  Chambers  being  now  settled,  the  Magis- 
strates . .  and  Communicants  in  Aberdeen . .  could  not  be 
deprived  of  him.  1756  in  [N.  Morren]  Ann.  Gen.  Assembly 
Ch.  Scot.  (1840)  II.  77  That  the  blood  of  the  parish  of  Nigg 
would  be  required  of  them  if  they  should  settle  a  man  to  the 
walls  of  the  kirk.  1773  BOSWELL  Johnson  i  May,  In  some 
cases  the  Presbytery  having  refused  to  induct  or  settle,  as 
they  call  it,  the  person  presented  by  the  patron.  1828-3* 
WEBSTER,  Settle,  to  be  ordained  or  installed  over  a  parish, 
church  or  congregation.  A.  B.  was  invited  to  settle  in  the 
first  society  in  New  Haven.  1890  MARY  E.  WILKINS  Far- 
away Melody,  etc.  32  He  was  settled  over  a  neighbouring 
parish  [New  England]. 

28.  To  establish  (a  person)  in  the  matrimonial 
state.     Phr.  to  settle  in  the  world  or  in  life.    Now 
chiefly  refl.  and  pass. 

1566  KISWELMARSHE  Jocasta  I.  in  Gascoignt*s  Wks.  (1907) 
I.  247  Thou  knowst  what  care  my  carefull  father  tooke, 
In  wedlockes  sacred  state  to  settle  me  With  Laius.  1693 
DRYDEN  Ovid's  Met.  ix.  I  phis  <y  lanthe  70  The  fond 
Father  thought  the  time  drew  on  Of  settling  in  the  World 
his  only  Son.  lanthe  was  his  choice.  1704  STEELE  Lying 
Loi'er  ii.  i.  27,  I  therefore  have  resolv'd  to  settle  thee,  and 
chosen  a  young  Lady,  witty,  prudent,  rich  and  fair.  177* 
FOOTE  Nabob  in.  (1778)  71  And  as  to  my  young  cousins 
within,  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  settle  them  without  Sir 
Matthew's  assistance.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n. 
Doubts  <$•  F.  iii,  The  prudent  gentlewoman,  .wishes  to  settle 
her  daughter.  1831  T'.  L.  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle  v,  I  have 
been  very  much  in  love ;  but  now  I  am  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, and  must  think . .  of  settling  myself  advantageously. 
i864TROLLOPE  Can  you  forgive  her?  vii,  How  are  you  to 
settle  yourself  in  life  if  you  don't  care  for  them  [sc.  amuse- 
ments] ? 

b.  intr.  *  To  establish  a  domestic  state  (J.)  ; 
chiefly  in  phr.  to  marry  and  settle,  to  settle  in  life. 

1718  PKIOR  Alma  ii.  49  As  people  marry  now,  and  settle, 
Fierce  love  abates  his  usual  mettle.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Con- 
versat.  102  Why  don't  you  marry,  and  settle?  1822  DK 
QUINCEV  Conf.  29  My  landlady. .had  but  lately  married 
away  and  '  settled  '  (as  such  people  express  it)  for  life.  1830 
M.  T.  SADLER  Law  Popul.  I.  564  Their  very  object  in 
leaving  their  native  countries  is  to  settle  in  life,  a  phrase  that 
needs  no  explanation. 

f  29.  To  establish  (a  person)  in  legal  possession 
of  property.  To  be  settled  of',  to  be  seised  of. 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  n.  10  This  man  dying  without  heires 
males,  Ins  said  brother  came  up  to  the  State,  that  he  might 
be  setled  in  his  inheritance.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng. 
i.  xli.  (1689)  64  If  the  man  was  settled  of  such  estate.. and 
died,  his  Wife  surviving,. .she  had  her  Dower,  or  third  part 
of  such  estate  of  inheritance. 

30.  To  secure  (payment,  property,  title)  to,  on,  or 
upon  (a  person)  by  decree,  ordinance,  or  enactment. 

1625  BURGES  Pers.  Tithes  32  By  yeelding  that  to  be  a  Due, 
which  the  Law  hath  setled  vpon  the  Minister.  1651  HOUSES 
Leviath.  in.  xl.  250  The  succession  to  that  Office  was  setled 
upon  Aaron,  and  his  heirs  after  him.  1659  MILTON  Consid. 
Means  to  remove  Hirelings  title-p.,  Wherein  is  also  dis. 
courc'd . .  whether  any  maintenance  of  ministers  can  be 
settl'd  by  law.  1697  DRYDEN  Mntidl.  8  He.,  set  I'd  sure 
Succession  in  his  Line.  1708  Constit.  Watermen's  Co.  Iv, 
So  much  Money  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  settled  to  and 
for  each  of  them  in  the  Poor's  List.  1765  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  I.  i.  iii.  207  They  therefore  settled  the  crown,  first 
on  king  William  and  queen  Mary.. for  their  joint  lives. 
1859  Miss  PIDDINCTON  LastofCtiv.  xxxiv,  The  conditions 
on  which  the  crown  was  to  be  settled.  1863  H.  Cox  Inst. 
in.  iii.  620  The  statute  settling  the  present  title  to  the  Crown. 
b.  Of  a  private  individual:  To  secure  (property, 
succession)  to,  on  or  upon  (a  person)  by  means  of 
a  deed  of  settlement. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Somerset.  (1662)  n.  37  She  would 
have  setled  on  that  House  Lands  to  the  value  of  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  6  Jan.  1692, 
Boyle,  .had  settled  a  fund  for  preachers  who  should  preach 
expressly  against  Atheists  [etc.].  1711  ADDISON  Spect.no. 
106  F  6  I . .  have  settled  upon  him  a  good  Annuity  for  Life. 
1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  137  It  became  usual,  on  mar- 
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riage,  to  settle  by  express  deed  some  special  estate  to  the 
use  of  the  husband  and  liis  wife,  for  their  lives,  in  joint- 
tenancy  or  jointure.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  285  A 
tenant  for  life,  with  power  to  settle  a  jointure.  1844  J, 
WILLIAMS  Real  Prop.  (1877)  103  The  modern  English  cus- 
tom of  settling  the  family  estates  on  the  eldest  son.  1884 
FLOR.  MARRVAT  Under  Lilies  xiii,  The  day  that  Miss  Rayne 
becomes  Lady  Coombe,  I  will  settle  a  thousand  a  year  on 
her  for  her  private  use. 

C.  al'soi.  Tomake  a  jointure  (see  JOINTURED.  4). 
1713  GARTH  Efil.  to  Cato,  He  sighs  with  most  Success  that 
settles  well. 

t  d.  inlr.  Of  an  estate  :  To  pass  legally.  06s. 
a  1626  BACON  Use  of  Law  (1629)  65  Vpon  Feofments  and 

Recoveries,  the  estate  doth  settle  as  the  vse  and  intent  of 

the  parties  is  declared . .  before  the  Acts  was  done. 

31.  trans.  To  subject  to  permanent  regulations, 

to  set  permanently  in  order,  place  on  a  permanent 

footing    (institutions,   government) ;    to  bring  (a 

language)  into  a  permanent  form. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxvi.  §  4.  223  The  greatest 
felicitie  they  wish  to  the  common  wealth ..  is  that.,  no  faulte 
may  be  capital]  besides  dislike  of  things  setled  in  so  good 
termes.  1629  SELDEN  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men.  (Camden)  143  For 
the  Library  is  not  yet  so  setled  as  that  books  may  not  1« 
lent  if  the  founder  will.  1642  J.  M[ARSH]  A  rgt.  cone.  Militia. 
i  The  King  refusing  to  settle  the  Militia  for  the  defence  and  i 
securitie  ofhis  people.  1643  BAKER  Chron.  (1653)  93  King 
Richard  at  his  going  out  of  England,  had  so  well  setled  the 
Government  of  the  kingdome,  that  [etc.).  1659  MILTON 
Treat.  Civ.  Power  Eccl.  Causes  44  [They]  who  think  the 
gospel,  .cannot  stand  or  continue.. unless  it  be  enacted  and 
settled,  as  they  call  it,  by  the  state.  1661  Bit.  Com.  Prayer, 
For  the  High  Court  fif  I'arlt.,  That  all  things  maybe  so 
ordered  and  setled  by  their  endeavours,  upon  the  best  and 
surest  foundations.  1711  SWIFT  I'ropos.  Corr.  Eng.  Tongue 
45  If  You  will  not  take  some  Care  to  settle  our  Language, 
and  put  it  into  a  state  of  Continuance.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  575  The  government  should  be  settled  on 
principles  favourable  to  liberty.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
viii.  §  10  They  proceeded  at  once  to  settle  the  Government 
on  a  Parliamentary  basis.  1886  T.  L.  K.  OLIPHANT  New 
Engl.  II.  i  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  and  Cranmer  had  done  so 
much  to  settle  our  language. 

atsol.  a  ITOO  EVELYN  Diary  19  Aug.  1660,  The  National 
Assemblies  beginning  to  settle,  and  wanting  instruction. 
1718  PRIOR  Solomon  n.  704  Her  Will  alone  could  settle  or 
revoke;  And  Law  was  nx'd  by  what  She  latest  spoke. 

•(•  b.  To  vest  the  control  of  (something)  in  a 
person.  Obs. 

1671  E.  CHAMHERI  AYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  it.  279  Besides,  the 
fore-mentioned  forces  there  is  the  standing  Militia,  .setled 
in  the  King. 

C.  To  settle  one's  estate,  one's  affairs :  to  arrange 
for  the  disposal  of  one's  property,  the  payment  of 
one's  debts,  etc.,  esp.  with  a  view  to  one's  death, 
removal  to  a  distance,  or  retirement  from  business. 
Occas.  with  up. 

In  the  first  quot.  pern,  rather:  to  render  one's  worldly 
position  secure  (sense  24). 

1652  BP.  HALL  Rein.  Wks.  (1660)  144  Oh  the  poor  and  base 
thoughts  of  men  !  How  may  I  raise  my  house?  how  may  I 
settle  my  estate?  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  to  Sept.  1647,  Being  i 
call'd  into  England  to  settle  my  affaires  after  an  absence  of 
about  4  yeares.  1710  STEF.LE  Taller  No.  164  r  6,  I  several 
months  since  made  my  Will,  settled  my  estate,  and  took 
leave  of  my  friends.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  II.  (Globe)  555 
He  had  settled  all  his  affairs  so  well  at  Bengal,  and  left  his 
Effects  in  such  good  Hands,  that  [etc.].  1884  J.  GILMOUR 
Mongols  xxxi.  363  They.. are  expected  to  settle  up  their 
affairs  and  return  to  their  remote  abodes.  1894  A.  ROBERT- 
SON Nuggets  84  Besides,  hasn't  he  settled  his  affairs— made 
his  will,  in  fact,  most  sensibly. 

VI.  To  fix  (what  is  uncertain),  to  decide  (a 
question). 

32.  To  appoint  or  fix  definitely  beforehand,  to    ' 
decide  upon  (a  time,  place,  plan  of  action,  price, 
conditions,  etc.) ;    f  to  adjust    (one's  action)   to 
something. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  II.  158  The 
Wardanis  setlis  a  day.  1608  CHAPMAN  Kyron's  Trag.  ill.  i. 
50  My  lord,  I  stand  not  on  these  deep  discourses  To  settle 
my  course  to  your  fortunes.  1754  COWPER  Ef.  K.  Lloyd  31 
Thus,  the  preliminaries  settled.  1782  MN-,  lit  HNI.Y  ( Y,  ;//,r  \  i. 
v,  His  journey  to  Bristol  was  settled  to  take  place  in  three 
days.  1798  SOPHIA  i.v.v.Cantcrb.  T.,  Young  Lady's  T.  II.  164 
Having  settled  his  route . .  [he]  set  out.  1815  COBBETT  K iir. 
KiJes(i&Bs)  II.  14  The  allowance  settled  by  the  magistrates 
for  a  young,  hearty,  labouring  man  !  1837  CARLYLK  /•>.  Rev. 
I.  iv.  iv.  The  Hall  is  ready :  the  very  costume  [of  the  De- 
puties], as  we  said,  has  been  settled.  1867  MRS.  OLIPHANT 
Madonna  Mary  III.  xiv.  236,  I  came  that  it  might  be  all 
settled  out  of  hand.  1801  'J.  S.  WINTER  '  Lumley  lii,  'Then  > 
it's  as  good  as  settled, 'he  remarked,  smiling  broadly. 

tb.  To  appoint  or  arrange  (something  to  be 
done  or  to  take  place).  Obs. 


..Hath  settled  Packet-Boats  for  the  West-Indies.  1709 
STEELE  Taller  143  F  3  There  is  a  Stage.Coach  settled  from 
the  One-Bell  in  the  Strand  to  Dorchester. 
C.  To  fix  by  mutual  agreement. 
i6ao  R.  COCKS  Diary  (HakL  Soc.)  II.  122  Capt.  Speck 
came  . .  to  talke  about  going  to  Nangasaque  to  Gonrok 
Dono,  to  settell  the  price  of  the  lead.  1687  MIECK  Ct. 
fr.  Diet.  s.  v.,  We  have  at  last  settled  that  Business.  1716 
ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  23  p  3,  I  think  it  is  very  con- 
venient there  should  be  a  cartel  settled  between  them. 
1786  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  8  Aug.,  The  conversation 
concluded  with  nothing  being  settled.  1824  Miss  FEHRIER 
Inker,  viii,  AH  these  matters  being  settled,  Miss  Pratt  then 
accepted  the  arm  of  her  companion.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
Fair  iv,  If  a  dear  girl  has  no  dear  Mamma  to  settle  matters 
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with  the  young  man.  1896  BODKIN  Ld.  Rd-vt  Fitzgerald 
xi,  Meanwhile  the  two  seconds  were  settling  the  fatal 
formalities  in  the  library. 

d.  intr.  To  come  to  a  decision  ;  to  decide  to  do 
something  ;  to  decide  upon  (a  plan  of  action,  an 
object  of  choice). 

1782  Miss  BfRNEY  Cecilia  iv.  vii,  Two  other  young  ladies, 
who  were,  .settling  to  dance  in  the  same  cotillon.  1814 
MME.  D'ARBLAY  iMiss  Burney)  Wanderer  (1817)  I.  122  A 
comedy  that  we  have  been  settling  to  massacre.  1833  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Manch.  Strike  xii.  127  The  masters  met  and 
settled  that  they  would  give  no  more  than  the  medium 
wages.  1867  MRS.  OUI'HANT  Madonna  Mary  III.  xiii.  222 
This  was  what  Will  had  always  intended  and  settled  upon. 
1885  H.  FIHCH-HATTOM  Advance  Australia!  196,  I  settled 
to  shift  my  camp  up  the  creek.  1886  HARDY  Mayor  Casterbr. 
xxiv,  But  settling  upon  new  clothes  is  so  trying. 
33.  trans.  To  decide,  come  to  a  fixed  conclusion 
on  (a  question,  a  matter  of  doubt  or  discussion)  ; 
to  bring  to  an  end  (a  dispute)  by  agreement  or 
intervention. 

1651  HOBBKS  Leviath.  \.  iv.  15  In  Geometry,  .men  begin 
at  settling  the  significations  of  their  words;  which  settling 
of  significations,  they  call  Definitions.  1666  BOYI.E  Orig. 
Formes  fyQual.  in  This  being  thus  setled  in  the  First  place, 
we  may  in  the  Next  consider,  that  [etc.].  1716  AUDISON 
Freeholder  No.  53  f  3  Casuists,  .that  will  settle  you  the 
right  of  Princes.  1793  Blackstone's  Comm.  (ed.  12)  I.  114 
note%  At  the  great  council  assembled  in  1072,  to  settle  the 
claim  of  precedence  between  the  two  archbishops.  1883  Law 
Rep.  ii  Q.B.  Div.  575  In  settling  the  value  of  a  copyhold 
fine.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  16  Jan.  5/4  The  dispute  at 
Llandulas  quarries  has  been  settled.  1895  ROWLANDS  in 
Law  Times  XC1X,  564/2  Now  that  this  point  has  been 
definitely  settled,  it  seems  too  clear  for  argument. 
b.  With  indirect  question  as  obj. 
1796  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Camilla  I.  282  Mr.  Tyrold  intreated 
him  to  stay  till  they  had  settled  how  to  get  rid  of  the  business. 
1874  SY.MONDS  Sk,  Italy  <y  Greece  (\%<fi)  I.  xii.  237,  I  have  to 
settle  with  myself  what  I  mean  by  art  in  general. 

C.  Of  a  fact  or  argument :  To  be  decisive  of  (a 
question). 

1825  COBBETT  Hist.  Prot.  Reform.  (1899)  xvi.  §  468  There  ! 
that  settles  the  matter.  1857  KINGSLEY  Two  K  Ago  Introd., 
You  shall  see  enough  to-day  to  settle  for  you  the  question 
whether  we  old-country  folk  are  in  a  state  of  decadence. 

d.  Law.    To  decide   (a  case)   by  arrangement 
between  the  contesting  parties.    More  fully,  to  settle 
out  of  court. 

1900  Daily  News  i^  Feb.  6/4  After  one  of  the  plaintiffs. . 
had  been  in  the  box,  it  was  agreed  to  settle  the  case. 

e.  To  put  beyond  dispute,  establish  (a  principle, 
fact)  by  authority  or  argument. 

1733  ARBUTHNOT  Ess.  Ifficts  Air  v.  97  Another  Fact, 
settled  by  a  fair  Experiment  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hales,  is, 
that  [etc.J.  1883  KAY  in  Law  Rep.  24  Chanc.  Div.  107  It  is 
well  settled  that  the  transmissibility  of  contingent  interest 
is  a  doctrine  applying  equally  to  real  and  personal  estate. 

34.  intr.  To  arrange  matters  in  dispute,  to  come 
to  terms  or  agreement  with  a  person. 

1527  St.  Papers  Hen.  V/!It  I.  272,  I  have  first  depeched 
Monsr  Gregory,  who,  after  he  hathe  satelled  with  Monsr  de 
Lotrik.  .shall  (etc.J.  1647  Caldwell  Papers  iMaitland  Club) 

I.  no  For  my  awin  chargis.  .in  settling  w1  y*  ladie,  and  resav- 
ing  of  y9  rents.     1682  Rec.  Scott.  Cloth.  Manvf,  New  Mills 
(S.H.S.)  33  Ordered  thatt  upon  settleing  with  Smith  in  the    j 
teerms  thatt  the  rest  of  the  silk  stocken  men  are  upon  thatt    i 
he  have  a  gratuity  of  3  legg  dollars.    1800  FACET  in  P.  Papers    '• 
(1896)  I.  igi  It  was  not  till  yesterday  that  I  was  enabled  to    ' 
settle  with  the  Master  of  an  English  Merchantman  for  my 
conveyance. 

b.  To  make  an  arrangement,  compound  with  a 
creditor. 

1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  197  In  extra-judicial 
arrangements  for  settling  by  composition,  no  creditor  can  be 
required  to  accept  the  composition  offered,  unless  he  pleases. 
1855  THACKERAY  Neivcomes  II.  xxxii.  294  The  reverend 
Baptist  Bellman.. had  helped  himself  to  73,000  I.  more,  for 
which  he  settled  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  1885  Law  Rep. 
isQ-  B-  Div.  11  The  underwriters  of  the  ship  ultimately 
settled  with  her  owners  at  88  per  cent. 

35.  trans.  To  close   (an   account)  by  a  money 
payment ;  to  pay  (an  account,  bill,  score) ;  also 
dial,  to  write  '  settled '  to  a  bill,  to  receipt  (it). 

1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  s.v.,  To  settle  an  Account, 
regltr  un  Conte.  1765  FOOTE  Commissary  i.  (1782)  26  Let 
us  settle  accounts,  Mr.  Paduasoy  ;  you'll  see  no  more  of  my 
money.  1840  THACKERAY  Shabby-genteel  Story  ii,  [At  the 
foot  of  a  bill.J  Settled,  Juliana  Gann.  1848  —  I  an.  Fair 
xxxiv,  I'd  best  go  and  settle  the  score.  1868  ATKINSON 
Cleveland  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Gan  an*  pay  John  Lewis'  bill,  an* 
mahnd  an'  git  him  to  sattle  't. 

fig-  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpko  xxxiii,  If  I  was 
they,  I  would  settle  accounts  with  myself,  for  all  my  hard 
fighting,  the  same  way.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C. 
xvi.  148  What  an  awful  account  these  wicked  creatures  will 
have  to  settle,  at  last,  especially  for  being  lazy  1  1887  W.  E. 
NORRIS  Major  ^  Minor  III.  xi.  199,  I  am  here  to  settle 
accounts  with  you,  my  fine  fellow.  1  suppose  you  thought 
it  was  a  very  safe  thing  to  insult  and  desert  a  girl  who  had 
nobody  at  hand  to  protect  her  except  an  old  man. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  settle  accounts  by  pay- 
ment. Chiefly  const,  with. 

1788  CLARA  REEVE  Exiles  III.  105,  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
the  inn  to  settle  with  the  landlord.  1796  Hist.  Ned  Evans 

II.  192  He  had  still  upwards  of  ^300  in  his  hands,  for 
which  he  would  be  ready  to  account  whenever  he  chose  to 
settle.     1827  SCOTT  Chron.  Canongate  i,  Some  change  that 
was  due  to  me  on  settling  with  my  landlady.     1844  MAC. 
AULAY  in  Trevelyan  Life  (1876)  II.  155, 1  then  calledto  the 
steward,  and  pretended  to  be  very  anxious  to  settle  with  him 
about  some  coffee  that  I  had  taken.     1873  Money  Market 
ix.  (ed.  3}  113  Th«  *  settling  *  days  occur  twice  in  each  month, 
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i     when  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  fortnight  are  settled 
[    for  in  cash.     1886  ELWORTHY  /F.  .Somerset  Word-bk.  s.  v., 

I  went  and  begged  o'  un  vor  to  settle  j  he've  a  got  a  plenty 

o'  money. 
i      fig.   ci82o  S.  ROGERS  /tafy,  Arqua  40  When  he  had  done 

and  settled  with  the  world. 

VII.  36.  Comb.  :  i  settle-brain,  something 
that  calms  the  brain  ;  settle-down,  nonce-wj.,  a 
ilock  settling  down. 

1629  FORD  Lovers  M?l.  ii.  ii,  Sir,  is  your  stomacke  vpyet? 
get  some  warme  porredge  in  your  belly,  'tis  a  very  good  settle- 
biaine.  1640  1 1  ROME  Antipodes  v.  vii,  I  have  yet  an  enter- 
tainment  for  him,  Of  better  Settle-braine,  then  Drunkards 
porridge.  1692  TKVON  Coed  fionsc-i:  x.xvj,  213  Coffee  is, 
the  Drunkards  Settle-brain.  1855  BUOWSIMC  Cleon  15  Like 
the  chequer-work  Pavement.. Now  covered  \\ith  this  .settle- 
down  of  doves. 

Se"ttleable,rt.  nonce-unL  [-ABLE.]  Capable  of 
being  settled. 

1837  MOORE  Mem.  (1856)  VII.  202  He  seemed  to  consider 
the  whole  thing  as  settled,  or,  at  least,  settle-able  without 
any  difficulty. 

Settled  (se-t'ld),  ///.  a.    [f.  SKTTLE  f.  +  -Ei>i.] 
1.  Of  mental  states,  purposes,  habits,  etc. :  Fixed, 

firmly  embraced  or  implanted ;  become  regular  or 

customary ;  unchanging,  undeviating. 

1556  HEY  WOOD  Spider  <v  /''.    ii.    8   Oh   sodayne   sorowe, 
from  setled  solas.     i*fi&Gi$MondofSaleme  iv.  iii.  17  There 
stayed  in  me  so  settled  trust,  that  thy  chast  life.. wold  not 
haue   yelded   to  vnlawfull   hist.     1599  THVSSK   Animadv. 
(1875)  12  But  I  judge  the  beste,  for  in  dubus  I  will  nut  resolue 
with  a  settled  iudgemente.    a  1617  HIKRON  Penance  for  Sin 
xv.  Wks.  1628  I.  235  A  settled  bent  of  the  soule,  in  nothing 
to  .sinne  against  God.     1693  NOKKIS  Pratt.  Disc.  Div.  Sufy. 
(1722)  IV.  17  For  alas  what  is  a  Mode  or  Fashion,  but  only 
a  continued  and  settled  Practice  of  a  gre.it  Many?     1712 
ADDISON  Sfect,  No.   349  F  7  He  died  under  a  fixed  and 
settled  Hope  of  Immortality.    IT^COWPER  Tiroc,  778  Where 
..His  virtUOUfl  toil  may  terminate  at  last   In  settled  habit 
rind  decided  taste.      1796  SOITHEY  Mary>  Maid  of  the  Inn 
i,  Her  silence  implies  The  composure  of  settled   distress. 
1856  .V.  />>//.  Rev.  XXVI.  41  To  remain  to  the  end  of  life 
destitute  of  any  settled    religious   opinions.     1874  (I RTFS 
Short  Hist.  iv.  §  5  It  was  his  settled  purpose  to  fling  off  tfie 
yoke  of  the  Baronage. 

b.  Of  the  mind,  character,  etc.  :  Rendered  staid, 
steadfast,  or  sober. 

1557  ToilcTs  Mis..  (Arh.l  203   Pacience  thy  setled  mlnde 
dothe  guide  and  stere.     1604  SHAKS.  Ham.  (Qo.  2)  iv.  vii. 
81  For  youth  no  lesse  becomes  The  light  and  carelesseliuing 
that  it  weares  Then  setled  age,  his  sables,  and  his  wcedcs. 
1611  —  ll'inf.  T.  v.  iii.  72  No  setled  Sences  of  the  World 
can  match  The  pleasure  of  that  madnesse.     1650  H.   MORE 
Ol'ssrv.  in  Enthus.  Tri.  (1656)  96  What  you  have  delivered 
..concerning  the  Soul  of  man  ..might  become  a  man  of  a 
more   settled    brain   than  Anthroposophus,     1670    DKYDF.N 
'fyr.  Love  n.  i.  16  Nor  pride  nor  frenzy,  but  a  setled  mind. 
1821   SCOTT   l\enil~v.  xii,  Wayland,  now  a  man  of  settled 
character. 

c.  Of  the  countenance  or  bearing  :  Indicating  a 
settled  purpose,  mind,  character,  etc. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (Sommer)  in  With  a  setled 
countenance,  not  accusing  any  kind  of  inwarde  motion. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.forM.  in.  i.  90  This  outward  .sainted 
Deputie,  Whose  setled  visage,  and  deliberate  word  Nips 
youth  i'th  head.  1622  MABBK  tr.  Aletitans  Guzman  d'Alf. 
I.  225  With,  .a  graue countenance,  a  settled  gate,  and  words 
well  plaste.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan  it.  iv,  In  your  setilcd 
Face  And  clouded  Brow  methinks  I  see  my  Fate.  1825 
SCOTT  Betrothed  xv,  Rose  saw  her  cheek  assume  a  paler  but 
more  settled  hue,  instead  of  the  angry  hectic  which  had 
coloured  it.  1839  G.  DARLEY  Nepenthe  n.  31  Antiquity, 
thou  Titan-born!  That,  .look 'st  with  dim  but  settled  eye 
O'er  thy  deep  lap. 

2.  Of  a  matter  in  dispute,  an  arrangement,  regula- 
tion, etc. :  Determined,  decided,  enacted  or  agreed 
upon.  Of  a  truth,  a  principle :  Established,  placed 
beyond  dispute. 

1579  LYLY  E-uplmes  (Arb.)  82,  I  fmde  it  now  for  a  setled 
truth,  which  earst  I  accompted  for  a  vaine  talke,  that  the 
purple  dye  will  neuer  stame  [etc.].  1638  JUNIUS  Paint. 
Ancients  n  It  is  then  expedient  that  we  should  not 
wander,  but  rather  follow  a  settled  short  way.  1662 
J.  DAVIES  tr.  Oleariiis'  I'oy.  Ambass.  325  Those  who 
are  entertain'd  into  his  Service  have  a  setfed  pay  at  all 
times.  1666  STILLINGFL.  Serin.  (1673)  21  That  there  be  no 
complaining.. in  the  Churches  for  want  of  a  settled  main- 
tenance. 1749-50  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  i  F  i  The  settled 
and  regular  forms  of  salutation  which  necessity  has  intro- 
duced into  all  languages.  1803  lfesey*s  Chanc.  Cases  (182^) 
XI.  537,  I  cannot  upon  any  doubt  of  mine. .shake  what  is 
the  settled  law  upon  the  subject.  1860  RUSKIN  Unto  this 
Last  iv.  §  60,  I  wish  this  were  a  settled  question  in  London 
markets.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  in.  386  We  look  to 
have  from  him  a  settled  day  When  we  must  change  our  faith 
or  bide  the  worst. 

b.  Phr.  A  settled  thing  (or  matter},  used  pre- 
dicatively  (often  =  something  about  which  there 
is  considered  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  or  question). 
1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxi, '  I  thought ',  said  be, . . '  that 
was  a  settled  matter — they  are  continually  together'.  1839 
THACKERAY  Stubb's  Cat.  Apr.  (1841)  305  She  was  to!d  to  call 
me  her  little  husband  ;  and  she  did  ;  and  it  was  considered 
a  settled  thing  from  that  day.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  v.  vii, 
'  Is  it  a  settled  thing  between  Lady  Joan  and  Mr.  Mount* 
chesney  ?  '  '  Not  the  slightest  foundation..  .She  is  not  in  a 
hurry  to  marry',  1853  MRS.  GASKELL  Cranford  vii,  Still, 
it  was  not  at  all  a  settled  thing  that  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  was  to 
be  visited.  1864  E.  YATES  Broken  to  Harness  I.  xv.  272, 
The  twilight  had  been  a  settled  thing  for  at  least  an  hour. 
1868  H.  BLACKBURN  Artists  .y  Arabs  \.  7  At  Marseilles, 
where. .it  is  an  understood  and  settled  thing  that  every 
Englishman  is  on  his  way,  to  or  from  Italy  or  India. 
3.  Of  affairs,  an  institution,  or  the  like :  Estab- 
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lished  on  a  permanent  footing   and    under  fixed 
conditions  or  regulations. 

1648-9  Eikon  Bas.  xvii.  149  Since  the  first  Age, . .  not  one 
Example  can  bee  produced  of  anie  settled  Church,  wherein 
were  manic  Ministers  and  Congregations,  which  had  not  som 
Bishop  above  them.  1650  HUBBAHT  Pill  Formality*^  Man 
..in  his  most  settled  estate  is  altogether  vanity.  1672-5 
COMBER  Comp.  Temple  (1702)7  Such  a  liberty  therefore  can- 
not  be  granted  in  a  setled  Church.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cava- 
lier(\Zj,o)  259  The  parliament  had  no  settled  army.  1765 
JOHNSON  Shaks.  Wks.  (1773)  I.  Pref.  D8,  Grammatical  and 
settled  languages.  1794  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  254  Settled 
governments  have  not  the  bold  resources  of  new  experimental 
systems.  1842  TENNYSON  '  You  ask  me,  why'  iii,  A  land  of 
settled  government.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  119 
A  settled  age  can  imperfectly  comprehend  an  age  of  revolu- 
tion. 1883  P.  H.  HUNTER  Story  Daniel  \.  8  At  such  time 
as  this.,  when  the  settled  order  of  things  was  breaking  up. 

4.  Fixed  in  place  or  position ;    having  a  fixed 
abode. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  ir.  v.  106  But  now  thy  Vnckle  is 
remouing  hence,  As  Princes  doe  their  Courts,  when  they  are 
cloy'd  With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place.  1611  BIBLE 
i  Kin^s  viii.  13,  I  haue  surely  built  thee  an  house  to  dwel  in, 
a  setled  place  for  thee  to  abide  in  foreuer.  1633  P.  FLETCHER 
Pise.  EtL  \.  xvii,  The  setled  rock  seem'd  from  his  seat 
remove.  1645  Direct.  Lords  <y  Couim.  for  Elect,  Ruling- 
Riders  2  In  the  place  where  his  most  setled  dwelling  and 
imployment  doth  lie.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  9  Mar.  1652, 
No  more  intending  to  go  out  of  England,  but  endeavour  a 
settl'd  life,  either  in  this  or  some  other  place.  1735  JOHNSON 
Loto's  Abyssinia  Descr.  i.  47  They. .live  like  the  Arabs, 
without  any  settled  Habitation.  1830  M.  T.  SADLER  Law 
Popitl.  i.  ix.  146  Since  mankind  have  become  more  settled 
and  numerous.  1862  STANLEY  Jew.  CA.  (1877)  I.  x.  191 
Becoming  a  settled,  .instead  of  a  nomadic  people. 
b.  Of  an  ailment :  Fixed  in  the  system. 

1811  LADY  MORGAN  Man.  (1862)  I.  479  A  bad  cold  and  a 
settled  cough. 

5.  Of  weather  of  a  specified  character  :  Estab- 
lished and  maintaining  itself  without   change  or 
break  (cf.  SET  a.  6c).    Of  wind:  Blowing  continu- 
ously in  one  direction. 

1628  DIGBY  I'oy.  Medita-r.  (1868)  8  The  current  did  then 
sett  strongly  out  of  the  straighto,  which  I  vnderstand  is 
vsuall  after  settled  Leuant  windes.  1710  Loyal  Mourner  9 
The  smiling  Aspect  of  Earth,  Sea,  and  Air,  All  for  a  Listing 
Calm,  and  Settled  Kair.  1715  DK,  KOK  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  72 
Now  it  began  to  be  settled  fair  Weather.  1737  [S.  BERING- 
ION]  G.de  Lucca's  Mem.  (1738)  143  It  was  the  most  settled 
and  downright  Rain  (as  the  Saying  is)  that  ever  I  saw.  1798 
S.ROGERS  To  Friend  on  Marr.  Poems  (1812)  162  And  settled 
sunshine  on  her  soul  descend  !  1818  BYRON  Juan  i.  cxcvi, 
As  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wind.  1837  SOUTHEY 
Poems  IV.  Pref.,  Raising  my  spirits  to  the  degree  of  settled 
fair.  1870  L'ESTRANGE  Life  Miss  Mitford  I.  v.  136  What 
is  a  tiiunder  shower . .  to  settled,  set-in,  bad  weather  ? 

b.  Of  weather  (without  other  specification)  : 
Calm  and  fine. 

1717  in  J.  O.  Payne  Rec.  Eng.  Catholics  ifi$  (1889)  156 
Such  brave  settled  weather  as't  has  been  ever  since  you  left 
us.  1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.v.  Cucnmis,  Towards  the 
latter  End  of  May,  when  the  Weather  appears  settled  and 
warm.  1830  T.  MOORE  in  Lady  Morgans  Mem.  (1862)  II.  312, 
I  am  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  the  very  first  appear- 
ance of  more  settled  weather. 

f  6.  Of  a  liquid  :  Not  flowing,  stagnant,  coagu- 
lated. Also  of  wine:  That  has  'settled  on  the  lees'. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  ll't  iv,  iii.  112  The  warming  of  the 
Blood ;  which  before  (cold,  and  setled)  left  the  Liuer  white, 
and  pale.  1604  DRAVTON  Moyses  n.  36  The  fleet  hurrying 
flood..  As  a  black  lake  or  setled  mansh  stood  At  th'exten- 
sure  of  the  Hebrewes  wand.  1659  HOWELL  Vocab.  Arts  <y 
Sci.  xvirt,  Settled  wine ;  inn  riposaio ;  vin  rassis.  1681 
CROWNE  Hen.  VI>  iv.  58  His  Face  is  black  and  swell'd  with 
settled  Blood. 

7.  That  has  sunk  down  or  subsided.     Of  earth  : 
Compacted,  consolidated. 

1642  HEXHAM  Princ.  Art  Milit.  n.  (ed.  2)  48  The  stopping 
which  is  made  newly  is  not  so  firme  as  the  old  setled  Karth, 
which  hath  lain  a  long  time  in  it.  1751  LABF.LYE  Westm. 
Bridge  80  The  further  Loading  of  the  settled  Pier  would  be 
dangerous. 

8.  Of  a  person  ;    Established   in    life,    esp.    by 
marriage ;  brought  into  a  regular  way  of  life. 

a  1706  EVELYN  Mrs.  Godolphin  (1888)  128  Wee  will  looke 
vpon  this  Lady  now,  as  a  setled  Woman,  and  in  the  Armes 
of  that  excellent  Person  the  most  worthy  to  possess  her. 
1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scandal  ii.  iii.  Plays  (1902)  169  Mercy 
on  me — He's  greatly  altered — and  seems  to  have  a  settled 
married  look.  1884  '  C.  E.  CRADDOCK' (Miss  Murfree)  In 
Tennessee  Mts.  83  A  settled  married  man,  a-behavin1  no 
better  'n  them  fool  boys. 

b.  Established  in  an  office  or  living  ;  spec,  of 
Presbyterian  ministers  (cf.  SETTLE  v.  27  b). 

1773  Ann,  Reg.  148  Mrs.  Greevewas  to  have  procured  the 
place  of  a  settled-tidesman  for  Mr.  John  Smith.  1785  Gentl. 
Mag.  LXIV.  ii.  391  The  settled  Relief  minister  at  Irvine. 
a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Tra-v.  New-Eng.  (1823!  IV.  397  In  the  year 
1798  there  were. .two  hundred  and  forty-two  ministers',  of 
whom  thirty-three  were  without  any  charge ;  or,  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  New-England,  were  not  settled  ministers. 

9.  Of  an  estate  or  property  :  Secured  to  a  person 
by  a  legal  act  or  agreement;  held  by  a  tenant  for 
life  under  conditions  defined  by  the  deed. 

1856  Act  io  <5-  20  Viet.  c.  120  (title),  An  Act  to  facilitate 
Leases  and  Sales  of  Settled  Estates,  /bid.  §  i  The  Term 
'Settled  Estates '..shall  signifyall  Hereditaments,  .and  all 
Estates.,  which  are  the  Subject  of  a  Settlement.  1882  Act 
45  *  46  Viet.  c.  38  (.title\  An  Act  for  facilitating  Sales, 
Leases,  and  other  dispositions  of  Settled  Land.  1889  ll'har- 
ton's  Law  Lex.  (ed.  8),  Settled  land,  land  limited  by  way 
of  succession,  to  a  person  other  than  the  person  for  the  time 
being  entitled  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment  thereof. 
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1O.  Of  a  country :  Peopled  with   new-comers ; 
colonized.     Also  settled-up. 


hard  soap  . .  known  as  '  curd  ',  '  fitted  ',  or,  in  America, 
'settled',  and  'run'  soaps.  1906  L.  L.  LAM  BORN  Manuf. 
Soap  ix.  328  Settled  Rosined  Soap. 

t  Se'ttledly,  adv.  Obs.  [-LY2]  In  a  settled 
manner. 

1602  WARNKR  Albion's  Ettg.  xin.  Epit.  360  The  first  King- 
|  dome,  .was  Kent. ..It  setledly  began  about  the  yeere..475. 
a  1617  HIEROX  Penance  jfor  Sin  xv'iii.  Wks.  1628  I.  263  When 
hee  doth  aduisedly,  and  setledly,  and  with  deliberation  and 
purpose  doe  that  which  is  naught.  1635  STRAFFOKD  Lett* 
(1739)  I.  412  To  shew  you  how  chearfully  and  settledly  I  re- 
main Your  Lordship's,  .most  humble  Servant,  Wentworth. 
1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  iv.  ii.  (1713)  291  Those  that  either 
slight  or  misbelieve  Christianity . .  do  not  seriously  or  settledly 
believe  there  is  a  God.  1692  T.  BEVERLEY  Condi.  Disc.  5 
Men,  among  whom  Scripture  is  setledly  receiv'd. 

Settlediiess  (se-t'ldnes).  [-XESS.]   The  state 
or  quality  of  being  settled  (in  various  senses). 
Frequent  in  i7th  c. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  \.  i  The  '  seate '  by  which 

word  he  betokeneth . .  the  settlednesse  that  is  concieued  of  the 

continuallcustomeof  liuing.  1607  BEAUMONT  Woman  Hater 

v.  iii,  Conn.  You  are  yourself  my  Lord,  I  like  your  setel'dnes. 

\    1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d?  Alf.  \.  151  Their  eyes 

.    [turn]  to  a  swolne  settlednesse  &  dulnesse  of  look.     1642 

|    FULLER  Holy  <y  Prof,  St.  m.  xxiv.  221  §  i  The  Scythian 

wandring  Nomades,.  .wanting  both  civility  and  settlednesse. 

i648Bp.  H.hi.i.Breath.DevatttSoul-x.xxvf.  53  Lord,  work  my 

heart  to  so  firine  a  Setledness  upon  thee,  that  it  may  never  be 

shaken.     1663  Br.  PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgr.  xxiii.  (1665)  248 

!    Setledness  and  stediness  of  mind,     a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig. 

Man.  n.  vii.  (1677)  196  The  Antiquity  and  Setledness  of  this 

Monarchy,     a  1866  GROTE  Exam.  Utilit.  P kilos,  xii.  (1870) 

'    195  The  discriminateness  or  settledness,  with  which  moral 

notions  present  themselves  to  the  mind.     1875  J.  H.  RIGG 

Living  Wesley  n.  ii.  43  The   pleasant   and   old-fashioned 

settledness  of  the  town  of  Epworth.     1877  BRYCE  Trans. 

caucasia  <$•  Ararat  i.  25  The  general  want  of  settledness 

[in  Russia]  is  seen  in  the  ease  with  which  the  population 

move  from  place  to  place. 

Settlement  (se-t'lment).  [f.  SETTLE  v.  + 
-MENT.]  I.  The  placing  of  persons  or  things  in  a 
fixed  or  permanent  position. 

1.  The  act  of  fixing  (a  thing,  material  or  imma- 
terial) in  a  secure  or  steady  position ;  the  state  of 
being  so  fixed  ;  a  fixed  or  steady  position. 

1648  BP.  HALL  Breath.  Devout  Soul  §  3.  3  Can  ye  hope  to 
fmde  rest  in  any  of  these  sublunary  contentments.  Alas? 
how  can  they  yeeld  any  stay  to  you,  that  have  no  settlement 
in  themselves?  1677  YARRANTON  Engl.  Improv.  5  The 
Winds  and  Tide  trouls  them  [sc.  the  Sands],  and  give  them 
a  settlement  along  the  Shores.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xii, 
Bring,  if  thou  canst,  thy  wavering  understanding  to  a  right 
settlement  for  a  minute  or  two.  1837  DISRAELI  Venetia  i. 
xii,  A  vast  trunk  uprooted  from  Its  ancient  settlement.  1902 
ALLBUTT  in  EncycL  Brit.  (ed.  10)  XXX.  611/2  Even  more 
set  diseases  began  to  lose  their  settlements,  and  were  recog- 
nized as  terms  of  series,  as  transitory  or  culminating  phases, 

2.  Establishment  of  a  person  in  life,  in  marriage, 
in  an  office  or  employment. 

1651  WALTON  Life  Wotton  in  Reliq.  Wot  ton.  c  4  b,  This 
[sc.  the  Provostship  of  Eton  Coll.]  was  a  faire  setlement  for 
his  minde.  1660  R.  COKE  Justice  Vind.  21  A  magistrate  of 
an  hour's  settlement  is  as  much  a  magistrate  as  if  he  had 
been  one  never  so  long.  1602  R.  L1  ESTRANGE  Fables  ccxci. 
254  Every  Man.  .Applies  himself,  .toward  the  Attaining  of 
his  End  ;  whether  it  be  Honour,  Wealth,  Power,  or  any 
other  sort  of  Advantage,  or  Settlement  in  the  World.  1749 
SMOLLETT  Gil  Bias  in.  i.  (1782)  I.  212,  I  shall  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  for  you  a  good  settlement.  1788  GIBBON 
Decl.  fy  F.  Hi.  V.  445  Thirty  thousand  Persians,  who  had 
obtained  service  and  settlement  in  the  Byzantine  empire. 
1861  MRS.  H.  WOOD  E.  Lynne  xii,  That  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
not  of  rank  equal  to  her  own  she  scarcely  remembered  :_  East 
Lynne  seemed  a  very  fair  settlement  in  life, ..  superior  to 
the  home  she  was  now  in.  1861  Two  Cosmos  I.  294  Con- 
trary to  all  that  Mr.  Caird  had  ever  dreamed  or  planned 
for  a  settlement  of  his  daughter  in  the  married  state. 

3.  Legal  residence  or  establishment  in  a  particular 
parish,  entitling  a  person  to  relief  from  the  poor 
rates ;  the  right  to  relief  acquired  by  such  residence. 

1662  Act  14  Chas.  //,  c  12  §  3  If  the  person,  .shall  not 
returne  to  the  place  aforesaid  when  his . .  worke  is  finished . . 
it  shall  not  bee  accounted  a  Setlement  in  the  cases  above- 
said.  1689  in  G.  T.  Lawley  Hist.  Bilston  (1893)  59  For- 
asmuch as  some  persons  by  sculking  w'in  this  Constable- 
wick,  have  surreptitiously  gain'd  a  settlement  here.  1704  J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  in.  x.  (ed.  21)  425  There  is 
a  Workhouse  in  Bishopsgate- Street,  for  employing.. all  such 
as  have  no  Settlement.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1754)  113 
Many  of  them  were  without  what  we  call  legal  Settlements, 
and  so  could  not  claim  of  the  Parishes.  1791  'G.  GAM- 
BADO' Ann.  Horsein.  (1809)  xvii.  138  But  I  soon  convinced 
'em  he  had  not  staid  long  enough  in  the  parish  to  gain  a 
settlement.  1857  A.  MAYHEW  Paved  with  Gold  Introd.  iii, 
At  one  Union . .  they  had  told  her  that  she  must  go  back  to 
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where  I  made  preparation  for  my  settlement,  no  more  in. 
tending  to  go  put  of  England.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i. 
(Globe)  112  This  little  wandring  Journey,  without  settled 
Place  of  Abode,  had  been  so  unpleasant  to  me,  that  my  own 
House,  as  I  call'd  it  to  my  self,  was  a  perfect  Settlement  to 
me,  compar'd  to  that.  1791  LD.  AUCKLAND  Corr.  is  Dec. 
Jrnl.  f;  Corr.  (1861)  II.  396  Nothing  can  be  known  till  the 
settlement  in  the  new  house_  and  in  society  is  completed. 
1882  BESANT  Revolt  of  Man  iy.  85  She  began.,  with  a  com- 
fortable settlement  in  the  chair,  which  meant  a  good  long 
talk. 

5.  In    Presbyterian   churches :    The   placing   or 
installing  of  a  minister  in  a  pastoral  charge. 

1723  WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  III.  14  Our  settlements  are 
turning  extremely  vexatious.  i8zs  JAMIESON  Suppl.  s.  v. 
Settle  v.,  A  congregation  is  said  to  get  a  settlement,  when 
the  Pastor  is  introduced  to  the  discharge  of  the  pastoral 
office  among  them,  S.  1842  \V.  M.  HETHERINGTON  Hist. 
Ch.  Scot.  666  Great  opposition  was  made  to  the  settlement 
by  the  pious  parishioners.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  %  Schm. 
ii.  31  Gillespie  had  been  deposed,  .for  refusing  to  assist  in 
the  disputed  settlement  of  Inverkeithing. 

6.  The  act  of  settling  as  colonists  or  new-comers ; 
the  act  of  peopling  or  colonizing  a  new  country,  or 
of  planting  a  colony.    (Cf.  sense  14.) 

Phrase,  to  effect  a  settlement. 

1817  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  11.83  I*  would  be  well, 
also,  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  some  part  of  our 
colony,  by  a  settlement  of  Chinese.  1850  W.  MURE  Lit. 
Greece  i.  v.  §  i.  89  The  settlement  of  Oriental  colonies  in 
Greece  produced  no  sensible  effect  on  the  character  either 
of  the  language  or  the  nation.  1851  D.  WILSON  Pnh.  Ann. 
(1863)  II.  iv.  i.  170  A  band  of  pioneers  effected  a  settlement 
on  the  southern  part  of  Argyleshire.  1874  GREEN  Short 
I  list.  iv.  §  2  We  have  traced  the  rudiments  of  our  Constitu- 
tion to  the  first  moment  of  the  English  settlement  in  Britain. 
1884  PatlMallGaz.  8  Sept.  5/1  That  region  is  now  divided 
into  four  distinct  provinces — Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta, and  Athabasca — in  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  settle- 
ment is  rapidly  progressing. 

trans/.  1896  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  897  Being  a  great  wan- 
derer, it  (sc.  the  Tree-Sparrow]  has  effected  settlements  even 
in  such  remote  islands  as  the  Faroes, 

II.  Arrangement  or  regulation  (of  affairs,  etc.;. 

7.  The  act  or  process  of  regulating  or  putting  on 
a  permanent  footing ;  the  act  of  establishing  (public 
affairs,  etc.)  in  security  or  tranquillity  ;   the  state 
of  being  settled  and  established  ;  a  settled  arrange- 
ment, an  established  order  of  things. 

1645  DORVE  Israels  CalKifn®  47  Then  look  to  the  further^ 
settlement  of  the  civill  state.  Ibid.  48  With  the  settlement' 
of  the  Church,  as  a  body  compact  together.  1661  COWLEV 
College  Ess.  etc.  (1906)  254  That  every  third  year  (after  the 
full  settlement  of  the  Foundation)  the  Colledge  shall  give  an 
account.. of  the  fruits  of  their  triennial  Industry.  1681  H. 
NEVlLE/Yrtto/ferfiV.  23  People.,  who  think  that  the  growth 
of  Popery  is  our  only  Evil,  and  that  if  we  were  secure  against 
that,  our  Peace  and  Settlement  were  obtain'd.  1696  EVELYN 
Let.  Wotton  30  Mar.  Diary  (1879)  III.  484  In  religious  mat- 
ters. .  I  could  not  but  discover  in  him  the  same  free  thoughts 
which  he  had  of  philosophy. . .  For  the  rest  always  conform- 
able  to  the  present  settlement.  1716  ADDISON  Freeholder 
No.  50  r  6  A  sufficient  force  for  the  reformation  of  such  dis- 
orders, and  the  settlement  of  the  publick  peace.  1796  MORSE 
Amer.  Geoff.  II.  197  These  [sc.  manufactures  and  commerce] 
are  the  offspring  of  peace  and  settlement.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  555  A  settlement  such  as  Argyle  would  have 
made.. seemed  to  them  not  worth  a  struggle.  1900  Sat.  Rev. 
24  Mar.  350  The  settlement  that  should  be  made  after  the  war. 
b.  Determination  or  decision  of  a  question,  dis- 
pute, etc. ;  the  establishing  of  an  opinion,  the  text 
of  a  document,  etc. 

1777  PRIESTLEY  Matt,  ft  Spir.  (1782)  I.  xx.  249  The  opinion 
. .  does  not  seem  to  have  tended  to  a  settlement  before  the 
fifth  century.  1853  PALEY  SEscliylus  (1861)  Pref.  p.  xi,  The 
settlement  of  the  text  of  Aeschylus ..  has  been  a  gradual 
process  of  restoration  and  recovery.  1856  FROUDE  Hist. 
Fug.  (1858)  I.  ii.  159  The  settlement  of  the  question.,  could 
not  long  be  delayed.  1866  LOWELL  Study  Wind.,  Swin- 
Imrne's  Trag.,  That  is  an  affair  of  taste,  which  does  not 
admit  of  any  authoritative  settlement. 

8.  Law.    The  act  of  settling  property  upon  a 
person  or  persons  ;  the  particular  terms  of  such  an 
arrangement ;  the  deed  or  instrument  by  which  it 
is  effected.     Often  spec.  =  marriage  settlement : 
see  MARRIAGE  8. 

1677  YARRANTON  Engl.  [mprov.  9,  I  have  been  a  Commis- 
sioner in  the  Third  part  of  the  greatest  Estates  in  the  County, 
wherein  I  have  seen  the  Settlements  two  ways.  1685  DRY- 
DF.N  tr.  Idylls  of  Theocritus  xxvii.  Misc.  Wks.  1727  II.  68 
My  Flocks,  my  Fields,  my  Wood,  my  Pastures  take,  With 
Settlement  as  good  as  Law  can  make,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary 


•itrephon  ,fr  C/tloe  40  But,  Strephon  sigh'd  so  loud  and  strong, 
He  blew  a  Settlement  along.  1781  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  11. 
vii,  All  the  world.. would  approve  the  connection,  and  the 
settlement  made  upon  her  should  be  dictated  by  herself. 
1848  DICKENS  Domoey  xxx,  The  deed  of  settlement,  the 
professional  gentlemen  inform  me,  is  now  ready.  1858  LD. 
ST.  LEONARDS  Handy  Bk.  Prop.  Law  xi.  69  Your  wife., 
may.. claim  a  settlement  out  of  it  for  herself  and  her  chil 
dren.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1869)  I.  36  Tne  splendid 
settlement  which  Rudolf  was  ready  to  make  upon  his  son. 


\  pauper 
but  had  done  no  act  to  gain  a  settlement. 

4.  The  act  of  settling  oneself,  or  state  of  being 
settled,  in  a  fixed  place  or  position,  in  a  permanent 
abode,  etc. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  9  Mar.  1655,  I  went  to  Deptford, 


foil 

moneys  assured  are  concerned. 

b.  The  settling  the  succession  to  the  Crown. 

Act  of  Settlement,  the  Act  passed  in  1701  (12  &  13  Will.  Ill, 

c.  2)  by  which  the  succession  to  the  British  crown  was  settled 
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and  Scotland  on  Her  Majesty.   1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I. 
I.  i.  124  These  liberties  were  again  asserted.. in  the  act  of 


Revolution  extended  only  to  the  descendants  of  Anne  and 
William. 

o.  Scots  Law.  The  disposition  of  property  or 
heritage  by  will ;  also,  the  document  by  which 
this  is  effected.  Disposition  and  settlement*  a  deed 
by  which  a  person  provides  for  the  disposal  of  his 
property,  heritable  and  movable,  after  his  death. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxv,  This  lady,  .made  a  general  set- 
tlement of  her  affairs  in  Miss  Lucy  Bertram's  favour.  Hid. 
xxxviii,  Mr.  Protocol.. began  to  read  the  settlement  aloud 
in  a  slow,  steady,  business-like  tone.  1838  W.  HELL  Diet. 
Law  Scot.  s.  v.  Testament,  Testament  or  Will  disposing  of 
Moveables  only. .  .Disposition  and  Settlement  or  Will  dis- 
posing of  Heritage  as  well  as  Moveables. 

d.  The  amount  settled  upon  a  person. 

1811  T.  C.  MORGAN  in  Lady  Morgan's  Mem.  (1862)  I.  525 
My  wife's  settlement  is  vested  in  the  Three  per  Cents, 

e.  U.S.    A  sum  of  money  or  other   property 
formerly  granted  to  a  minister  on  his  ordination, 
in  addition  to  his  salary. 

1828-32  in  WEBSTER,  a  1840  NATII.  EMMONS  Antobiog.  in 
]!artlctt  Diet.  Atncr.  (Cent.),  Before  the  war  began,  my 
people  punctually  paid  my  salary,  and  advanced  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  my  settlement  a  year  before  iC  was  due  by 
contract. 

9.  The  settling  or  payment  of  an  account ;  the 
act  of  satisfying  a  claim  or  demand,  of  coming  to 
terms  (with  a  person). 

1729  Act  2  Ceo.  //,  c.  23  §  23  Upon  the  Taxation  and  Set- 
tlement of  such  Bill  and  Demand.  1818  SCOTT  Br.Launn. 
ix,  Ye  might  say.  .that  the  carline  awed  ye  rent,  and  that  ye 
wad  allow  it  in  the  settlement.  1837  CARLYLE  J'~r.  Rev.  II. 
u.  v,  From  the  Townhall  he.  .emits,  .fresh  plans  of  settle- 
ment with  Chateau-Vii:ux.  1873  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Masts? 
Greylands  I.x.  172  In  an  incredibly  short,  .time,  .the  affairs 
of  the  bank  were  in  a  way  of  settlement.  1878  MRS.  J.  H. 
RIUDELI.  Afot/iw's  Darling  I.  vii.  197  No  heavy  bills  were 
sent  to  Dilfield  for  settlement. 

b.  spec.  The  fortnightly  (or,  for  government 
securities,  monthly)  settling  of  accounts  on  the 
Stock  Exchange, 

1772  FOOTE  Nabob  ir.  (1778)  41  For  de  next  settlement, 
would  your  honour  be  de  bull  or  de  bear  ?  1897  Westm, 
Gaz.  23  Dec.  8_/2  With  regard  to  Mining  markets  prepara- 
tions are  now  in  full  progress  for  the  settlement. 

10.  In   India :    The  process   of    assessing    the 
government  land-tax  over  a  specific  area. 

1789  EARL  CORNWALLIS  Let.  2  Nov.  Corr.  (1859)  '•  443  The 
Board  continued. .to  form  and  issue  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions for  making  a  settlement  of  the  land  revenues  of  the 
province  of  Bahar.  1849  Direct.  Revenue  OJf.  N.  W.  Prov. 
/?*«£«/ (1850)  7  There  are  evidently  two  distinct  operations 
in  the  formation  of  a  Settlement.  The  one  is  fiscal— the  de- 
termination of  the  Government  Demand — the  other  is  judi- 
cial, the  formation  of  the  record  of  rights. 

attrib.  1849  Direct.  Revenue  Off.  N.  IV.  Prov.  Bengal 
(1850)  27  Directions  for  Settlement  Officers. 

III.  The  act  of  becoming  set  or  still,  sinking, 
subsiding,  etc. 

11.  The  act  of  settling  and  clarifying  after  agita- 
tion or  fermentation. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  302  First  for  Separation  ;  It  is  wrought 
by  Weight ;  As  in  the  ordinary  Residence  or  Settlement  of 
Liquors.  1662  CHARLETON  A/yst.  Vintners  (1675)  156  The 
too  frequent  or  violent  motion  of  Wines  after  their  settle- 
ment in  their  vessels.  Ibid.  179  They  counsel  to  rack  it 
from  the  Milky  bottom,  after  a  weeks  settlement. 

fig.  1881  IOWETT  Thitcyd.  I.  p  In  the  age  which  followed 
the  Trojan  War,  Hellas  was  still  in  process  of  ferment  and 
settlement. 

b.  The  deposition  of  grosser  particles  or  solid 
matter.  Also  concr.t  a  deposit  or  sediment.  Obs. 
exc.  dial. 

1687  MiKGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  s.  v.,  This  Liquour  is  not  right, 
there  is  a  Settlement.  1691  J.  HOUGHTON  Coll.  Itnprov. 
//us/'.  No.  9  P  3,  I  dry'd  both  the  Settlements  asunder. 
1739  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  16  Aug.  in  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's 
Lett.  (1893)  II.  43  They  are  occasioned  by  a  settlement  of 
humours,  which  arc  removed  by  exercise.  1739  LABELYE 
Wcsim.  Bridge  64  The  Tide  of  Ebb  having  so  long  a  Time 
to  deposit  its  Settlement.  1890  Clone.  Gloss.)  Settlements. 
sediment. 

12.  A  sinking  down  or  subsidence  (of  a  structure, 
loose  earth,  etc.). 

1793  SMRATON  Edystone  L.  §  283  Twelve  pieces. .of  near 
a  ton  each,.. laid  upon  the  first  vaulted  floor,  without.. the 
least  degree  of  settlement.  1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  410 
After  a  certain  degree  of  desiccation  their  masses  were 
capable  of  a  much  closer  approach  to  each  other,  or  of  what 
builders  commonly  call  settlement.  1820  TREDGOLD  Car- 
Pentry  §  298  By  shrinkage,  or  settlement,  the  joints  will 
bear  only  upon  the  angular  points  of  the  joint.  1833  DE  LA 
EEC HK  Geoi.  Man.  (ed.  2)  135  The  whole  may  be  explained 
by  the  settlement  of  loose  sand.. during  the  violent  shocks 
of  an  earthquake.  1843  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss..  Settlements, 
those  parts  in  which  failures  by  sinking  in  a  building  have 
occurred.  1898  WATTS-DUNTON  Aylwin  t.  i,  These  land- 
slips are  sometimes  followed,  at  the  return  of  the  tide,  by  a 
further  fall,  called  a  '  settlement '. 

13.  The  process  of  becoming  calm  or  tranquil. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  vn.  v,  It  is  like  the  settlement 

of  winds  and  waters,  of  seas  long  tornado-beaten. 

IV.  An    assemblage   of   persons   settled   in    a 
locality. 

14.  (Cf.  sense  6.)    A  community  of  the  subjects 
of  a  state  settled   in  a  new  country  ;  n   tract   of 
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country  so  settled,  a  colony,  esp.  one  in  its  earlier 
stages. 

Back  settlement :  see  BACK  a.  i  a.  Straits  Settlements, 
the  collective  name  given  to  the  British  possessions  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula. 

1697  DAUPIEB  Voy^  I.  vii.  163  In  some  River  where  the 
Spaniards  have  neither  Settlement  nor  Trade  with  the 
native  Indians.^  1725  DE  FOE  I'oy.  round  World  (1840) 
280  Have  the  Spaniards  no. .ports  or  towns,  settlements  or 
colonies  in  it  ?  1753  Scots  Mag.  Feb.  65/2  British  subjects 
in  the  back  settlements.  1776  A.  SMITH  IV,  N.  i.  viii.  I.  89 
The  present  state  of  Bengal,  and  of  some  other  of  the  Kn<;. 
hsh  settlements  in  the  Kast  Indies.  1844  BROUGHAM  !>rit. 
Const,  x vii.  (1862)  280  The  endless  variety  of  our  settlements 
in  all  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  globe  !  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist,  i,  §  4  Ofia  resolved  to  create  a  military  border 
by  planting  a  settlement  of  Englishmen  between  the  Severn 
and  the  huge  'Ofla's  Dyke'.  1877  Encyel.  Brit.  VI.  159/1 
The  English  settlements  in  Virginia,  New  England,  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania  had.  .developed  into  a  new  nation. 
b.  Of  a  religious  community. 

1708  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  />'•"//.  t.  in.  i.  (ed.  22)  2or 


part  enclos!  ig  the  settlement. 

15.  In  the  outlying  districts  of  America  and  the 
Colonies  :  A  small  village  or  collection  of  houses. 
Also,  the  huts  forming  the  living  quarters  of  the 
slaves  on  a  plantation. 

18270.  W.  ROBERTS  Voy.  Centr.Amcr.  31  The  terms  settle- 
ment and  plantation  mean  the  residences  of  the  natives,  1839 
FK.  A.  KKMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia  (1863)  18  There  are  four 
settlements  or  villages  (or,  as  the  negroes  call  them,  camp--) 
on  the  island,  consisting  of  from  ten  to  twenty  houses.  1856 
OLMSTKD  Slave  States  417  At  anuthur  plantation. .  I  found 
the  'settlement '  arranged  in  the  same  way,  the  cabins  only 
being  of  a  slightly  different  form.  1884  'C.  E.  Cu  union-:1 
(Miss  M  u  r  free)  hi  Tennessee  Alts.  Si  And  certainly  the  in- 
stinct of  the  eagle  built  that  eyrie  called  the  Settlement., 
far  above  the  towering  pine  forest.  1896  Trans.  Rov.  Soc. 
Canada  II.  ii.  210  Topographical  terms  actually  used 'by  the 
people  of  New  Brunswick...&//<femf«/,  rarely  village. 

16.  An  establishment  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  a 
large  city  where  educated  men  or  women  live  in 
daily  personal  contact  with  the  working  class  for 
co-operation  in  social  reform. 

1884 Qxf.Mag.  23  Apr.  II.  171/2  Oxford  and  East  London. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  University  Settlement  have 
issued  a  prospectus  and  appeal  for  donations  towards  the 
initial  expenses  of  the  Settlement.  Ibid.  172/1  Nine  men 
have  undertaken  to  commence  residence  in  the  Settlement. 
1892  Ch.  Times  4  Nov.  1094/1  Those  'settlements',  or  mis- 
sions, which  have  become  of  late  such  a  striking  feature  in 
the  religious  life  of  London.  1904  D.  PRICE  HUGHES  Life 
H.  /*.  Hughes  ix.  207  A  site  in  the  City  Road,  where  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  premises  containing  full  accommodation  for 
a  Settlement. 

Settler  (se-tbi).    [f.  SETTLE  v.  +  -ER*.] 

1.  One    who    or   a   thing   which,   settles    fixes, 
decides,  etc. 

1598  FI.ORIO,  Acconciatore^. .?.  mender,  a  seller,  an  ordrer. 
1611  COTGR.,  Ficheur,  a  fixer,  fastener,  setter,  or  setter  in. 
1659  England's  Universal  Distraction  1(343-3  16  True 
Religion  is  rather  a  Seller  then  Stickler  in  Policy,  and 
rather  confirmes  men  in  obedience  to  the  Government.  1687 
WOOD  Life  9  Dec.  (O.H.S.)  III.  245  Mr.  Afrthur]  Ch[arlet] 
of  Trin.  Coll.,  the  chief  setler  of  unsetled  minds  in  Oxford. 
1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  113  He  fancied  himself  a 
settler  of  destinies.  1846  GREENER  Set.  Gunnery  Introd.  6 
This  powerful  settler  of  disputes  [sc.  artillery).  1898  Daily 
Ncivs  6  July  4/6  That  sum  was.  .paid  by  him  over  to  Mr. 
Goodson,  who  acted  as  Sir  John's  settler. 

b.  colloq.  Something  that  settles  or  '  does  for  *  a 
person,  a  finisher;  something  that  settles  an 
antagonist  in  an  encounter  or  argument ;  a  crushing 
or  finishing  blow,  shot,  speech,  etc. 

1744  M\  BISHOP  Life  fy  Advent,  ix.  124,  I  endeavoured  to 
revive  them  by  saying  I  intended  to  have  a  Bowl  of  Punch, 
by  way  of  a  Settler  and  then  to  go  to  Bed  upon  it.  c  1817 
HOGG  Tales  $  Sk.  V.  221  This  was  a  settler;  I  could  make  no 
answer  to  that.  1819  MOORE  Tom  Crib's  Memorial  (ed.  3) 
15  So  he  tipp'd  him  a  settler.. Full  plump  in  the  whisker. 
1833  FONBLANQUE  Eng.  under  y  Administr.  (1837)  II.  338 
Cook  knocked  him  on  the  head  instantly ;  this  is  what  the 
English  call  a  settler,  that  is,  in  this  way  they  settle  their 
accounts.  1837  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  r.  xx,  That  shot 
was  a  settler,  it  struck  poor  Sail  right  atwixt  wind  and  water. 
1888  Sportsman.  22  Dec.  (Farmer),  A  mistake  at  the  last 
hurdles  proved  a  complete  settler,  and  he  succumbed  by  six 
lengths.  1894  BLACKMORE  Ferlycross  239  After  this  settler 
[a  crushing  speech],  the  man  sat  down,  and  turned  his  back 
on  the  Parson. 

2.  One  who  settles  in  a  new  country  ;  a  colonist. 
1788  GIBBON  Dccl.  4-  F.  Hi.  V.  442  The  fields  and  vineyards 

were  divided  among  the  new  settlers.  1786  T.  DuNDAsZe-/. 
28  Dec.  in  Cornwallis  Corr.  (1855)  I.  279  The  half-pay  pro- 
vincial officers  are  valuable  settlers.  1802  G.  HARRINGTON 
New  Sou t h  Wales  iv.  98  The  natives  taking  advantage  of 
the  distance  settlers  lived  from  each  other.  1867  EMERSON 
Lett,  ff  Soc.  Aims,  Progr.  Culture  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  225 
Land  without  price  is  offered  to  the  settler.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  i.  §  i  Each  dweller  within  the  settlement  was 
jealous  of  his  own  isolation  and  independence  among  his 
fellow-seUlers.  1904  W.  M.  RAMSAY  Lett,  f  Churches  xi. 
133  Hence  the  Jewish  settlers  formed  a  counterpoise  against 
the  Greek  colonists  in  the  Seleucid  cities. 

b.  gen.  One  who  settles  in  a  place  as  a  resident. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  vii,  Nor  was  Mr.  Bertram  in  a  hurry 
to  exert  his  newly. acquired  authority  at  the  expense  of  these 
old  settlers.  Ibid,  xii,  If.. he  should  become  a  settler  in  that 
part  o!  Scotland.  1834  DICKENS  Sk.  Bozt  Boarding  Ho.* 
He  resides  among  the  original  settlers  at  Walworth. 
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c.  A  worker  at  a  social  settlement  (see  SKTTLE- 

MENT  1 6). 

1884  Durham  Univ.  Jrnl.  5  July  VI.  44  What  then  are 
Settlements,  and  their  Settlers,  to  do  in  the  East  End  of  Lon- 


3.  Law.  One  who  settles  property  :   =  SETTI.OB. 
1800  Act  39  %  40  Gee.  Ill,  c.  98  §  i  The  Term  of  Twenty- 

one   Years  from  the  Death  of  any  such  Grantor,  Settler, 
Devisor,  or  Testator. 

4.  A  pan  or  vat  into  which  a  liquor  is  mn  off  to 
*  settle '  or   deposit   a  sediment.      In   Metallurgy 
(see  quot.  iSSi). 

1674  RAY  Collect.  Words*  Allom  Works  Whitly  140 
Which  [kelp]  being  put  in  so  soon  as  the  Liquor  builsor  flows 
up..,  they  draw  it  ofT  into  a  settler.  1751  MIU.KR  Gard. 
Diet.  s.  v.  A/tit,  There  are  three  of  these  [indigo]  Vats  com- 
monly built  one  above  another. ..This  last  Vat  is  also  call'd 
at  St.  Domingo,  a  Settler,  n  1864  GESNER  CW, /V/rp/.,  etc. 
(1865)  161  The  pump,  .draws  the  petroleum  from  the  settler. 
1874  RAYMOND  fit  A  Rfp.  Mines  193  The  roasted  ore  is 
amalgamated  in  8  pans,  with  as  many  settlers,  1881  - 
^lining  Gloss.,  Settler,  a  tub  or  vat,  in  which  pulp  from 
the  amalgamating  pan  or  battery-pulp  is  allowed  to  settle, 
bi:ii]g  stirred  in  water,  to  remove  the  lighter  portions. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  settler-folk^  ^slam    Si. AM 
j£.3) ;    settler's    or    settlers'    clock,    matches, 
twine  Austral,  (see  quots.). 

1896  Harpers  Mag.  Apr.  716/2  The  westward  inarch  of 
the  "settler-folk,  1743  in  (>t/i  Rep.  Dt'p,  Kpr.  Ap|>.  n.  121 
A  Method  of  making  Alum  out  of  Dross  (commonly  called 
'Settler  Slam).  1847  I-  I.i  ICMHAHIJT  Jrnl.  Australia  \\\\. 
231  The  Ian-hint;  J.u  kass  (Daceh giganteai  whi.  h,  from  its 
regularity,  has  not  I^UM  unaptly  named  the  *  settlers'  clock 
1898  MOKRIS  A  itstral  J:  '«#•.,  *Settltrs'  Matches,.,  the  long 
pendulous  strips  of  bark  which  hang  from  the  Eucalyptsand 
other  trees,  during  decorticnlion  and  which.. are  used  as 
kindling  wood.  *Scttlcr*s  'Ac/w,  a  fibre  $\?a\ttGyttin0$tacky$ 
atict-/>st  R.l!r[own].  .used  by  fanners  as  cord  or  string. 

Se-ttlerdom.  noncc-wd.  [f.  SETTLEB  +  -DOM.] 
Settlers  collectively. 

1863  DICEV  Federal  St.  II.  123  />«/,  vith\  aedi^art, 
should  be  the  motto  of  Western  stttlerdum,  so  rapid  is  the 
growth  of  cities  in  the  West. 

Settling  (sc-tlin),t/£/.j0.  [-ING'.]  The  action 
of  the  verb  SETTI.K. 

OK.  setlung  --  a  sitting  down,  also  the  setting  uf  the  sun. 
The  latter  sense  is  recorded  by  Ash  (1775)  and  Todd  (iSiS) 
for  st'ttling)  but  this  is  prob.  an  error  for  setting. 

1.  The  action  of  fixing,  establishing,  arranging 
permanently,  adjusting,  deciding,  etc. 

JS53  T.  WILSON  Rhct.  (1560)  3  The  selling  or  order- 
ing uf  things  inuentc-d  for  this  purpose,  called  in  Latin 
Disgositio.  a  1569  KYNGESMILL  Conjl.  with  Satan  (1577) 
I'ref.  A  v  h,  This  1  say  must  be  a  sc-tlinge  vnto  thee,  if  thou 
hast  tasted  how  good  and  gracious  God  is.  1619  W.  SCI.ATKR 
Exfos.  i  Tkess.  173  To  Gods  children  let  it  be  a  settling  of 
their  Faith,  that  it  neuer  wauer.  1629  AY^.  /V/r^y  Council 
Scot.  Ser.  ir.  Ill,  21  To  gif  thair  advise  anent  the  sailing  of 
the  disordouris  of  the  Middle  shyris.  a  1642  SIXKI.IM,  L,'t. 
in  Fragm.  Attrea  (16481  62  Since  the  selling  of  your  Family 
would  certainly  much  conduce  to  the  selling  of  your  mind. 
1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacrx  n.  ix.  §  2.  261  The  miracles 
done  at  the  selling  of  their  Law.  1669  R.  MONTAGU  in 
BuccUuckMSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  1.465  This  thing  will 
be  an  absolute  settling  of  my  fortune,  which,  .is  in  no  good 
condition.  1747  Col.  Rec.  Pcnnsyli*.  V.  141  Has  desir'd  me 
to  take  upon  myself  the  seltling  of  the  Terms  for  paying 
the  Men  off.  1817  SLI.WYN  Lain  Nisi  J^riits  II.  917  The 
adjustment  of  a  loss  is  the  settling  and  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity.  1909  GWATKIN  Early  C/i.  Hist, 
I.  vi.  112  We  get  a  general  impression  of  apostolic  superin- 
tendence..and  of  settling  of  churches. 

fb.  The  state  of  being  settled,  a  settlement;  a 
station.  Obs. 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhcda's  Cong.  E.  2nd.  \. 
Ixvii.  137  Those  that  went  in  the  vangard,  as  soone  as  they 
came  to  their  selling  [orig.  chegando  d  estancia\  did  giue 
fire  to  theyr  ordinance.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gwt.  i.  vi.  26 
Those  Epistles  of  Peter  and  John,  which  are  likely  to  be 
latest  written,  when  the  Church  grew  to  a  selling. 

2.  The  action  of  planting  a  countrywith  colonists, 
or  of  establishing  a  colony,    f  Also  the  result  of 
this,  a  settlement. 

1609  SALISBURV  in  Buccleuck  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  83  An  enterprise  of  plantation  in  the  Indies,  where. .the 
King  of  England,  .might  have  a  settling  as  well  as  the  King 
of  Spain,  a  1680  HUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  2  To  search  the 
Moon  by  her  own  Light ; . .  And  make  the  proper's!  Observa- 
tions, For  settling  of  new  Plantations.  1707  I.  ARCHDALE 
(title}  A  New  Description  of.  .Carolina  :  with  a  brief  account 
of  its  Discovery,  Settling,  and  the  Government  Thereof  to 
this  Time.  1797  Encyel.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  V.  149/1  That  the 
seltling  of  colonies  would  have  been  a  cheaper  and  better 
method  of  bridling  modem  countries,  than  building  fortresses 
in  them.  1877  Ibid.  (ed.  9)  VI.  159/2  The  ultimate  consti- 
tution of  a  colony  depends  but  little  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  territory  for  sealing  was  originally  acquired. 

3.  The  adjusting  or  liquidating  of  accounts;  also 
settling  up. 

1761  T.  MORTIMER  Ev.  Man  his  own  Brokeru.  (1762)  28  The 
four  principal  times,  for  which  contracts  or  bargains  are 
made, .  .are  called  in  'Change  Alley,  the  Rescounter  settlings. 
Ibid.  82  Against  the  day  of  setiling  he  has  made  out,  what 
he  calls  his  list.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge**  Sp.  Tour 
(1893)  377  After  a  great  event — a  Derby,  Oaks,  or  Leger.. 
the  newspapers  generally  devote  a  neat  paragraph  or  two  to 
what  is  called  '  the  settling  '.  1893  Baity's  Mag.  Oct.  275/2 
A  backer,  who. .refused  to  face  an  adverse  settling,  and 
quietly  skedaddled. 

Jig.    1910  Blackiv.  Afatf.   Feb.  183/1    After   dinner   there " 
would  Lc  a  settling  up  with  the  two  rebels. 
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b.  Settling  day,  a  day  appointed  for  settling 
accounts ;  spec,  the  fortnightly  pay-day  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Settling  room,  a  room  (esp.  at  the 
Stock  Exchange)  in  which  accounts  are  settled. 

1806-7  J-  ^ERKSFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xii.  xviii, 
Attending  at  the  Stock-exchange  on  settling-day.  1822 
SCOTT  Nigel  xxi,  The  score  of  pieces  that  must  be  made  up 
at  settling-day.  1839  H.  H.  DIXON  Silk  <$•  Scarlet  97  In 
the  yard  of  Tattersall's,  on  Priam's  settling  day.  1902 
Westm.  Gaz.  20  Mar.  9/1  The  Settling-room  underneath 
the  House  [Stock  Exchange]. 

4.  (Cf.  SETTLE  v.  21  c.)     To  get  a  settling  (Sc.): 
'to  be  frightened  into  quietness'  (.Burns  Gloss.  \  785). 

1785  BURNS  Halloween  xxiv,  But  Och  !  that  night,  amang 
the  shaws,  She  gat  a  fearfu1  settlin  ! 

5.  The  action  of  coming  to  rest,  taking  up  a  fixed 
or   permanent  position,  becoming  quiet  or  com- 
posed, etc. 

1605  SIIAKS.  Lear  iv.  yii.  82  The  great  rage  You  see  is 
kill'd  in  him;.  .Trouble  him  no  more  till  further  setling.  1711 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  106  f  6  At  his  first  settling  with  me. 
1744  M.  BISHOP  Life  $  Advent,  viii.  in,  I  hope  you  have 
no  Thoughts  of  going  again  to  Sea,  as  I  have  waited  so 
many  Years  in  Expectation  of  your  settling,  when  you  came 
home.  1796  MME.  D'AKBLAY  Camilla  I.  344  Dr.  March- 
mont.  .had  been  Introduced  to  Sir  Hugh  upon  the  baronet's 
settling  in  the  large  mansion-house  of  that  village. 

6.  The  action  of  sinking  down,  subsiding,  forming 
a  deposit  or  sediment,  etc.  ;  also,  the  result  of  this. 

c  1440  Promp,  Pan<.  440/2  Saggynge,  or  satlynge,  bassacio. 
1540  JONAS  tr.  Koesslin's  Byrth  Mankynde  \.  vii.  32  After  the 
delyueraunce  happeueth  to  women  other  the  feuer  or  ague, 
.  .or  els  commotion  orsettelyngeout  of  order  of  the.  .matrice. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxi.  Hi.  II.  408  [These  plants]  come 
up.  .in  some  low  grounds  where  there  is  a  settling  or  stay  of 
rainc  \v.uer  fallen  from  higher  plai.es.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah 
iv.  iv.  70  Purple  being  seveiall  sanguine  colours,  differ- 
ing onely  in  degrees,  and  the  severall  sellings  thereof.  1655 
MOUFET  £  BENNET  Healths  hiiprm'.  294  For  as  too  long 
sitting,  .hindereth  the  full  descent  of  meat  to  the  depth  of 
our  stomachs;  so  too  speedy  rising  causeth  an  overhasty 
setling.  1663  GMKEUER  Counsel  26  The  unequatl  setling  of 
the  Work.  1693  MOXON  Alech.  Exerc.  (1703)  260  Which 
occasions  Cracks  and  Sellings  in  the  Walls.  1742  De  Foe's 
Tour  Gt.  ISrit.  (ed.  3)  I.  174  The  Shifting  of  the  Beach 
without,  and  Settling  of  the  Sullage  within.  1880  Standard 

10  Dec.,  The  ground,  .immediately  over  a  disused  rock  salt- 
mine, began  to  show  signs  of 'settling  '.    1881  \qtJiCent.  247, 
I  have  known  a  settling  down  of  strata  crumple  up  14  feet  of 
solid  masonry,  as  though  it  were  paper. 

attrib.  1782  WKDGWoooin  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.  320  After 
complete  vitrification,  the  heat  is  abated  for  some  hours  to  28  or 
29°,  which  is  called  the  settling  heat.  1834-6  Encycl.  Metrafi. 
VIII.  422/2  The  strong  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  settling 
cisterns.  1857  MILLEI;  Elem.  Chew.t  Org.  667  The  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  run  into  a  deep  vessel  or  settling  back. 
1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII  506/1  As  these.. naturally  act  as 
settling-ponds  they  get  rapidly  silted  up. 

b.  concr.  Sediment,  lees,  dregs.     Chiefly//. 

1594  PLAT  Jeivell-ho.  in.  23  The  residence  or  setling,  which 
you  find  in  the  bottom  therof.  1634  MILTON  Counts  Sio  Yet 
tis  but  the  lees  And  sellings  of  a  melancholy  blood.  1646 
P.  CULKELEY  Gospel Covt.  i.  180  The  Lord  formed  man., 
out  of  the  earth,  the  dregs  and  sellings  of  all  creatures.  1747 
MRS.  GLASSECtwt-rrj/  v.  65  Fill  these  Cups  with  the  Jelly, 
which  you  must  take  clear  from  the  Settling  at  the  Bottom. 
Ibid.)  Take  the  fine  Jelly  clear  from  the  Settlings  at  Bottom. 
1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  fy  Glass  ix.  240  A  layer  of  the 
finer  settlings  of  the  enamel  is  to  be  spread . .  over  the  convex 
side.  1895  Daily  News  n  May  7/7  The  stuff  [illicit  spirit] 
was  made,  .from  sugar  and  wine  settlings. 

Settling (se'tlirj)./^/.£Z.  [f. SETTLED.  4--iNa2.] 
That  settles  (in  the  senses  of  the  verb). 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  IJiad  n.  82  [As  bees]  So  from  the  ships, . . 
The  rabble. .  Hurried  together  ;.  .earth  did  grone  Beneath 
the  setling  multitude.  1681  DRVDEN  Span.  Friar  in.  36 
You  call  it  Settling  of  a  man ;  just  as  when  a  fellow  has  got  a 
sound  Knock  upon  the  head,  they  say  he's  settled  :  Marriage 
is  a  Settling  blow  indeed.  1762-3  MACHHERSON  Ossian's 
Poems,  Conlath  <$•  Cnthona  (1806)  II.  287  Go;  view  the 
settling  sea;  the  stormy  wind  is  laid.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING 
Dtatua  of  Exile  1701  The  settling  hush  A  bird  makes  in 
her  uest  with  feet  and  wings.  1850  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Let. 

1 1  Oct.  in  '  J.  Oldcastle  '  ( W.  Meynell)  Newmaii  (1885)  27, 
1  have  just  received  Maskell's  able  and  settling  pamphlet. 
1902   MABEL  BARNES-GRUNOY   Thames  Camp  xii.  256 'Of 
course  you  refused  him ',  I  said,  in  my  most  settling  manner. 
1908    Westm.Gaz.  i  Aug.  7/^1  The  wild  little  black  [horse] 
.  .stood  trembling  and  snorting  in  the  settling  dust. 

Settlor(se'tl^i).  Law.  [Altered  form  of  SETTLER 
(sense  3)  :  see  -OH  2  d.]  One  who  makes  a  settle- 
ment of  property. 

1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  317  Where  an  estate  was 
limited  to  the  use  of  the  settlor  for  99  years.  1848  MILL 
Pol.  Econ.  n.  x.  §  2(1876)207  Every  settlor  and  testator  has  an 
almost  unbounded  licence  to  multiply  interests  in  land.  1875 
POSIE  Gaiusiv.  (ed.  2)  §  151  A  settlor  of  dower.  1876  K.  E. 
DIGBV  Real  Property  vii.  §  2.  329  The  great  object  of  settle- 
ments of  lands,  the  preserving  them  in  the  settlor's  family. 

Set-to.  PL  set-tos  (-to's) ;  incorrectly  sets- 
to.  [f.  vbl.  phr.  set  to:  see  SET  v.  152.] 

1 1.  A  talking-to,  dressing-down.    Obs.  rare-*, 

1774  MME.  D'ARBLAV  Early  Diary  (1889)  1. 313,  I  gave  her 
a  good  set- too  just  now. 

2.  orig.  Pugilism.  The  action  of  'selling  to1 
(SET  v.  152  f.  (d));  hence,  a  bout  or  round;  a 
pugilistic  encounter  or  boxing  match.  Also,  a  bout, 
engagement,  or  match  at  some  other  sport. 

1743  Broughton's  Rules  in  Egan  Boxiana  (1830)  I.  51 
ry^  fresh  set-to  after  a  fall,  or  being  parted  from  the  rails. 


56.2 

67  Taylor  died  in  three  months  after  this  set-to.  1824  SCOTT 
i$Y.  Kenan's  xxxi,  Gentlemen  of  the  fancy  hastening  to  a 
set-to.  1882  DE  WINDT  Equator  41  A. -rattling  set-to  at 
lawn  tennis.  1899  A.  DOBSON  Paladin  Philanthr.  xii,  [He] 
proposed  a  preliminary  set-to  with  the  gloves. 

D.  gen.  anclyf^-.  A  fight,  contest. 
1794  MRS.  RADCLiFFE./l/j'iT'.  £/f/0^/H»xxxm,  Signer  Verezzi 
is  always  losing,  .and  Signer  Orsino  wins  from  him, ..and 
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253  My  stomach  is  now  getting  confirmed,  and  I  have  great 
hopes  the  bout  is  over  ;  it  has  been  a  dreadful  set-to.  1829 
BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words  (ed.  2),  Set-to,  an  argument,  a  strong 
contest,a  warm  debate.  1833  MAJtRVAT/*.o/«f/£rlv,  Every 
gun  was  ready,. .and  every  soul. .was  anxious  for  the  set-to. 
1881  JEFFKRIKS  Wood  Magic  I.  ii.  42  The  starlings  on  the 
chimney  began  to  quarrel,  and  had  a  terrible  set-to.  1894 
FENN  Real  Gold xii,  Didn't  you  ever  have  a  set  to  at  school? 
C.  An  attack  or  '  go  *  (at) ;  dial,  a  drinking-bout. 
1801  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  191  There  are  materials  be- 
fore me  for  another  set-to  at  the  Evangelicals.  1818  Blackw. 
Mag,  III.  407  The  dinner  much  invited  a  set-to.  i8z8  Life 
Planter  Jamaica  358  His  noise  soon  procured  him  materials 
for  a  set-to  at  sangaree. 

3.  Racing.  (See  quot.  1842  and  SET  v.  152  f  (c).) 
1842  Ai'i-EKLEY  Life  Sportsman  xvi.  329  The  struggle  of 
the  last  few  yards  between  two  horses  very  nearly  equal — 
which  we  call  the  set-to;  1894  Field  9  June  829/1  After  a 
tremendous  set-to,  Haut  Brioa  beat  her  by  three-quarters  of 
a  length. 

Settres-,  Setttirday,  obs.  ff.  of  SATURDAY. 

Setule  (sftitfl,  se-ti?/l).  (Also  in  Latin  form.) 
[ad.  mod.L.  sctula,  dim.  of  sefa;  see  SETA.]  A 
small  seta  or  bristle. 

i8z6  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol  xlvi.  IV.  302  Sftuh,  a  little 
bristle.  1852  DANA  C-ntst*  n.  702  The  most  prominent 
setules  are  at  the  outer  apex  of  the  penult  joint  at  base. 

Hence  Setnliform  «.,  having  the  form  of  a  setule ; 
Sc'tulose,  Se'tulous  adjs.^  covered  with  setules. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xlvi.  IV.  276  Setulose  (Setu. 
losa).  Setose  with  the  bristles  truncated.  1852  DANA  Crust. 
n.  832  Having  two  very  low  prominences  near  base  of  finger, 
the  first  rounded  and  minutely  setulous.  1857  M-J-  BERKE- 
LEY Cryptog.  Bot.  §386  Substance  various;,  .sometimes  set  u- 
lose.  1879  \V.  A.  LEICHTON  Lichen-flora  (ed.  3)  522  Sctuli- 
form^  thread-like. 

Set-up :  see  SET///,  a.  10,  SET-. 

Set  wall  (se'twgl).  Forms  :  a.  3  zedewal,  3,  5 
zeduale,  5  zedewal(l)e,  6  zedual;  4sed(e)wale, 
5  seduale,  6  -wale.  £.  4  ceteuall,  setewale, 
4-5  sette-,  4-7  cetewale,  6  cety-,  7  setywall. 
y.  4-6  setuale,  4-8  setwell,  5  cetuall,  5  set(t)- 
well,setwaly  (?) ,  5-6  setwale,  6  setual(l,  -waule, 
settwelle,  7  set(t)wal(l,  6-  setwall.  [a.  AF. 
zedewale  =  OF.  citoual,  cttua/,  sotaval  (Palsgr.),also 
citouar(ty  etc.,  ad.  med.L.  *zerfoa/c,vaT,  zedodriumt 
ad.  Arab,  zedwar  :  see  ZEDOAR,  ZEDOARY.] 

f  1.  The  root  of  the  East  Indian  plant  Curcuma 
Zedoaria,  used  as  a  drug;  also  the  plant  itself; 
=  ZEDOARY.  Obs. 

a.  a.  1225  Ancr.  R.  370  Ne  makeden  heo  neuer  strencSeof 
gingiuere  ne  of  gedewal  [MS.  '/'.  jedewal,  MS.  C.  zecluale), 
ne  of  clou  de  gilofre.  c  1305  Land  Cokayne  74  In  be  praer 
is  a  tre. . .  pe  rote  is  gingeuir  and  galingale,  J>e  siouns  beb  al 
sedwale.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  v.  27  With  gyngyvre 
ant  sedewale  ant  the  gylofre.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xviii. 
187  Canelle,  Zedewalle,  Notemuges  and  Maces.  14..  Voc. 
in  Wr.-\Vulcker62i/i6-?crf//rtr/?»«.. zeduale.  1547  BOORDE 
]>rev.  Health  Hi.  8  Take  of  An^-s  sedes,  of  Fenell  secies,  of 
Zedual,  of  eche  the  weyght  of  xii  d. 

£.  1310-11  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  507  In  3  //'.  di.  dc 
Ceteuall.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Millers  7\  21  As  sweete  as  is  the 
roote  Of  lycorys  or  any  Cetewale  [v.  r.  SettewaleJ.  a  1400 
in  Sc.  Acts  Par/.  (1844)  I  669  Gynger  setwell  almondis. 
c  1440  rromp.  Pan',  454/1  Setuale,  or  seduale,  herbc  (A*, 
setwale,  P.  setwaly),  Zedoarinm.  1496  Italy  burton's  Ledger 
(1867)  57  Item  a  li.  settwell.  1530  PAI.SGR.  269/2  Setwall. 
1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  37  Cetewale,  is  an  Herhe  whose 
roote  the  Phisitions  vse  to  gather  in  Sommer.  1610  MARK- 
HAM  Masterp.  n.  clxxiii.  495  Nardi  radix  ^  which  wee  rail 
setwal.  1640  PARKINSON  Cheat.  Bot.  1612  Zedoaria.. the 
Setwal!  that  we  have  usually  in  our  shops. 

attrib.  1639  O.  WOOD  Alph.  Bk.  Phys.  Secrets  211  Take 
the  powder  of  Setwell  Roots. 

2.  The  plant  valerian,  Valemana  pyrenaica. 

154$  TURNER  Names  Herbes  (E.D.S.)  62  Phu  is  called  in 
engljshe  setwal,  of  other  some  Capones  tayle.  1590  SPENSER 
Aluiop.  196  Dull  Poppie,  and  drink-quickning  Setuale. 
'593  DRAVTON  Ballad  of  Dowsabell  33  Thismayden.  .Went 
forth.,  to  get  sweete  Cety  wall  [?  1605,  1619,  Setywall].. 
to  deck  her  summer  hall.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Sethvali,  a  kind 
of  heib  growing  near  walls.  1741  Complete  Fam.' Piece  \.  iv. 
254  Take  red  Sage,  Bttony,.  .Setwell.  1865  (C.  BEDE  ' 
Rook's  Card.  9  Clusters  of  the  red  valerian  or  setwall. 

Set  work,  se;twork.  [SET///,  a.} 

f  L  A  kind  of  embroidery  used  in  working 
tapestry ;  also  attrib.  Obs. 

1503  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  214  Ane  gret  liar  of 
set  werk  of  worsait.  1624  /«?'.  in  Arch&ologia  XLVIII. 
136  A  set  work  chare.  1649  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  220 
My  posted  settworke  bedstead. 

f  2.  Regular  or  fixed  employment.  Obs. 

ai66t  FULLER  Worthies,  Leic.  (1662)  n.  132  Especially 
making  it  his  Set-work  (what  was  Pits  his  by-work)  to 
observe  the  Natives  of  this  Shire. 

f3.  Piece-work.    In  quot.  attrib.   Obs. 

1720  S.  SEWALL  Diary  12  Nov.,  His  Trade  of  Set-Work 
Coopering. 

4.  Two-coat  plastering  on  lath. 

1812  P.  NICHOLSON  Mech.  Exerc.  312  The  plasterers  de- 
nominate set  work  by  the  compound  term  of  layed  and  set. 
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5.  a.  A  method  of  boat-building  in  which  the 
strakes  arc  placed  edge  to  edge  and  battened  inside. 
b.  Mechanism  for  feeding  transversely  material  that 
is  being  sawed.  (In  recent  U.S.  diets.) 

Setye,  obs  form  of  CITY. 

1536  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  DuUin  (1889)  497. 

Setyn,  obs.  f.  and  pa.  t.  SIT  v.  Setyrday,  obs. 
f.  SATURDAY.  Seu,  obs.  f.  SEW,  SUE  ;  obs.  pa.  t. 
Sow  v.  Seuer,  Seueranee,  Seuerte,  obs.  ff. 
SUKE,  SUKANCE,  SURETY.  Seuge,  Seuggen,  obs. 
ff.  SAY  v,  Seugh,  var.  SHEUGH.  Seuj,  obs.  pa. 
t.  Sow  v.  Seuir,  obs.  Sc.  f.  SURE. 

t  Seul,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  seulle,  6  seile  (?). 
[a.  F.  sen!  alone,  SOLE  a.]  Sole,  unique. 

£1477  CAXTON  Jason  32  Jason.. thought,  .onely,  upon  the 
seulle  and  oultrepassed  beaute  of  the  uertuouse  myrro.  1512 
Helyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  III.  26  If  I  thought  to 
haue  endomaged  you  of  one  seile  farthyng  \sic ;  Fr.  d'nn 
sent  espy\.  [Ibid.  106  Seul  heritier  of  his  brother.] 

t  Seur.  Obs.—1  [?a.  F.  scur  '  a  kind  of  Net,  or 
Engine  to  catch  fish  with '  (Cotgr.).]  A  kind  ol 
fishing-net.  1558  [see  LAMMET], 

Seur(e,  Seur(e)ly,  Seur(e)te,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
SURE,  SURELY,  SURETY,  etc.  Seute,  obs.  f.  SUIT. 

[Sevant,  -ly  :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words.] 

II  S6ve  (sfv).  [Fr.  =  sap.]  The  fineness  and 
strength  of  flavour  proper  to  any  particular  wine. 

1741  POPE  DIIIU.  iv.  556  The  Kive  and  Vertlcur  of  the 
Vine.  1851  REDDING  Mod.  Wines  (ed.  3)  vi.  175  When  care- 
fully kept  until  old,  it  approaches  Barsac  in  seve.  1888 
Eticycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  605/2  Sauterne ..  possessing  a  special 
stive,  or,  in  other  words,  having  that  special  taste  which, 
while  it  remains  in  the  mouth,  leaves  the  palate  perfectly 
fresh. 

Seve,  obs.  form  of  SIEVE  ;  see  also  SEVRES. 

Seveare,  Seveirlie,  obs.  ff.  SKVERE,  SEVERELY. 

Seven  (se-v'n), a.  a.nds/i.  Forms:  a  1-2  seofon, 
-en,  (i  seofan,  -un,  siofun,  sibun,  sifun,  sufon, 
syfan,  -on,  2  soven),  2-3  seoven,  (Ormin 
se(o)ffne,  se(o)fenn),  2,  5  sefen,  3  seovene, 
seofne,  3-5  sevene,  4  sefne.  sey ven,  4-5  seyvyn, 
sevou,  sevyan,  4-6  sevin,  -enne,  ceven(e,  -yn, 
5-6  sevyne,  5-7  seaven,  6  sevn,  7  seavne, 
seivine,  3-  seven,  ft.  Chiefly  Sf.  4  sewine,  5 
sewne,  5-7  sewin,  6  seweyne,  sewn,  sawin. 
7.  4  sen,  sene  (V) ;  see  also  SENNIGHT.  8.  i  seofo, 
-a,  siofo,  sefo,  1-2  seofe,  2  sefe,  2-4  sove, 
2-5  seve,  3  seove,  4  Kent,  zeve,  5  sef(f.  [Com. 
Tent. :  OE.  seof<m  (infl.  scofone,  -u,  etc.)  =  OFris. 
smven,  sawen  (later  sAn,  siwn,  mod.  sauti),  sigun, 
sitigun  (mod.  sjtiggen^,  etc.,  OS.  sitztn,  sivon 
(MLG.  seven,  soven,  MDn.  seven,  Du.  zevcn), 
OHG.  sibnn  (MHG.  sibcn,  G.  sieberi),  ON.  sjau 
(Icel.  sjo,  Norw.  dial,  sjau,  y'u,  etc. ;  Sw.  sju,  Da. 
syv\  Goth,  sibun  :— OTeut.  *setun.  The  Indo- 

§ermanic  *septm  is  more  closely  represented  by 
kr.  saptd,  Gr.  iirra,  L.  septem,  OS1.  sedml,  Lith. 
scptynl,  Olr.  secht  «-.]    The  cardinal  number  next 
after  six,  represented  by  the  symbols  7,  VII,  vii. 
A.  adj.  1.  In  concord  with  a  sb.  expressed. 

«.  Becnuitlf  3122  pejnas  syfone.  971  Blitkl.  Hoin.  193  An 
jear  &  seofan  monat>.  c  xooo  yEu-'Ric  Gen.  xii.  53  pa  J>a 
seofon  godan  ^ear  a^ane  wseron.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  13 
|?a  oSre  souen  laje.  c  izoo  OUMIN  Ded.  252  Godnessess 
seffne.  Ibid.  8395  ^orr  ^f6110  winnterr  haffde  he  bepn 
Tosamenn  inn  Kgippte.  c  1330  Artk.  $  Merl.  3845  J>o  sei3e 
bai  seuen  bancrs.  1390  GOWER  Con/,  I.  140  So  that,  .he  he 
bereined  Be  times  sefne  and  sore  peined.  c  1440  Promp. 
Fa>-j.  67/2  Ceventymes^  scftics.  1591  DIGGES  Panttun.  8 
1'he  line  AB  which  I  would  diuide  intoseauen  equall  portions. 
1596  DAI.RYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  35  Sax,  sevin, 
or  viii.  cubites  hich.  1683  EVELYN  Diary  18  June,  For  the 
last  seaven  yeares.  1813  SOUTHEY  Nelson  1. 198  The  capture 
of  seven  sail  of  the  line.  1865  BARING-GOULD  Werwvolves 
viii.  When  seven  girls  succeed  each  other  in  one  family. 

ft.  c  1375  **c'  Lf£'  •>at'rtSs  vii*-  {Philepus)  79  Sewyne  dais 
.  .before  msded.  \qmi.SecretaiSecret,,  Priv.  Priv.  153/10 
He  makyd  the  Cite  of  Rome  afyre  to  sette,  and  Sewyn  dayes 
and  Sewyn  nyghtes  to  brente.  1500-90  DUNBAR  Poems  Ix. 

^All  thing  wrocht  in  dayis  seweyne.    1559  in  J.  Campbell 
h.  *t  Par.  Kirkcaldy  vi.  (1004)  59  Sewn  pundes  aixi  twelf 
bhillinges.    1612  in  Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  (1905)  3t)4  Of  errns  wark 
tapestrie  sewin  stand  ewerie  stand  contenying  fywe  pieces. 

y.  a  1340  HAMIOLE  Psalter  xi.  7  pe  sen  [v.r.  seuen]  giftis 
of  be  halygast.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  500  Ui  hevene 
it  [God's  body]  is  sene  fbte  in  fourme.  a  1400  Octoitian 
1386  Sene  yrre  and  more. 

S.  c  950  Limits/.  Gosj>.  Luke  ii.  36,  &  lifde  mi5  wer  hire  win- 
trum  sepfo.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  41  He  him  sceaude  an  cnien 
On  berninde  fure  ;  he  warp  utof  him  seofe  leies.  a  1200  Moral 
Ode  140  Wa  wurS  sone  seue^er  for  souenihte  blisse.  c  1275 
LAY.  3970  po  soue  ger  were  a-gon.  1297  R.  GLOUC,  (Rolls) 
88  pe  saxons.  .Seve  k>-nges  made  in  engelond.  1340  Aye-no. 
4  pe  zeue  stapes  of  chastete.  c  1475  Partenay  4181  A  lytell 
body  of  sixe  or  sef  yere  age. 
b.  Used  predicatively. 

1622  FLETCHER  Beggar's  Rush  n.  i,  We  are  seven  of  us. 
1655  F.  W.  Odsen*.  on  Fulke's  Meteors  162  Metalls  are  seven 
in  number,  as  the  Planets  are.  1798  WORDSWORTH  (title} 
We  are  seven,  a  1847  ROSSETTI  Blessed  Damozel  i,  The 
stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

o.  With  day,  night,  month  in  more  or  less 
specific  uses. 

Seven  days  :  a  week  ;  often  referred  to  ns  the  period  of  the 
Creation  ;  in  England,  a  common  term  of  imprisonment. 
Also  seven  days  and  seven  nights.  Seven  months'  child. 
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one  born  at  the  seventh  month  ;  a.  type  of  weakliness.  Cf. 
SEVEN-DAY(S,  SEVEN-YEAK(S,  and  SENNIGHT. 

c  1200  OKMIN  4356  Forr  sefFne  dajhess  brinngenn  a}}  pe 
wuke  till  hiss  ende.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2952  Dis  wreche. . 
Lestede  fulle  seuene  ni^U  a  1300  Leg.  Rood(i^-ji)  42  per 
wibboute  mete  and  drinke  seue  dawes  he  lay.  c  1375- 
1500-20  [see  i  £  above].  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \\\  xi.\.  144 
And  rode  daye  by  day  wel  a  seuen  dayes  or  they  fond  ony 
auenture.  a  1513  DUNHAR  Coinpl.  to  King  5  God,  that,  .all 
thing  wrocht  in  dayis  seweyne.  1611  BIBLE  Job  ii.  13  They 
sate  downe  with  htm  vpon  the  ground  seuen  dayes,  and 
seuen  nights.  1798  COLKRIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  iv.  ix,  Seven 
days  seven  nights  I  saw  that  curse.  1817  2nd  Rep.  Com- 
mittee Police  i}fetrop.t  Attn.  Evid.  352  He  is  sent  for  seven 
days  to  the  House  of  Correction.  1847  -'^c^  I0fy  IJ  '•'Vc/. 
c.  89  §  29  Liable.. to  Imprisonment  fora  Period  not  exceed- 
ing Seven  Days.  1850  [I.  WILLIAMS]  (title)  The  Seven  Days, 
or  the  Old  and  New  Creation.  1859  TKNNYSON  Merlin  fy  I  . 
561  A  seven-months'  babe  had  been  a  truer  gift.  1892  Ojef. 
Cnron..  19  Mar.  6/7  Fined  is.  and  costs  35.  6d.,  or  seven 
days.  1898  J.  HUTCHINSON  in  Archives  Surg.  IX.  364  In 
December  of  the  same  year  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a 
seven  months'  child.  1903  Ladies1  Field  7  Nov.  346/1 
The  Crystal  Palace  Cat  Show..Neila  Billi,  a  grand  seven- 
month  son  of  Orange  Blossom  of  Thorpe. 

d.  Used  (a]  symbolically,  often  denoting  com- 
pletion or  perfection  (esp.  in  echoes  of  biblical 
phraseology),  or  (£)  typically  in  expressions  of 
time,  etc.  for  a  large  number  or  quantity,  esp. 
f(M/j)  seven  year(st  etc.  (=  a  long  period).  See 
also  SEVENSITHE(S. 

^  Seven  times  fold  =  SEVENFOLD  adv. ',  seven-times -folded 
=  SEVENFOLD  a. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Judges  xvi.  7  Jif  ic  beo  ^ebunden  mid  seofon 
rapumofsinum3eworhte,sonaicbeo?;ewyld.  1362  LANGL./'. 
PI.  A.  ix.  66,  I  haue  suwed  be  bisseuen  3er.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Nun's-Pr.  Epil.  7  The  were  nede  of  hennes,  as  I  wene,  3a, 
moo  than  seuene  tymesseuentene.  1470-85  MALORY  ^4  rMwr 
VH.  xiii.  232  Men  sayen  that  he  hath  seuen  metis  strength. 
c  1475  Rauf  Coifyar  664  Thocht  he  had  socht  sic  ane  sicht 
all  this  seuin  geir.  ^1475  Partcnay  4182  Better.. sefftymes 
fold.  1549  Conipl.  Scot.  ii.  24,  I  sal  strik  }ou  vitht  ane  plag, 
seuyn  tymes  inair  vehement.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv. 
591  There  shall  not,  at  your  Fathers  House,  these  seuen 
yeeres  Be  borne  another  such.  1657  AusrBN  Fruit  Trees 
i.  32  The  Lord  recompenceth  and  will  give  thee  seauen- 
times  as  much.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1122  Add  thy  Spear, 
A  Weavers  beam,  and  seven-times-folded  shield.  1855 
KINGSLEY  Westiv.  Ho!  xiii,  And  gold  seven  times  tried  he 
was,  when  God.. took  him  home  at  last* 

2.  With  ellipsis  of  sb.,  which  may  usually  be 
supplied  from  the  context. 

cgoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  iii.  (1890)262  Mid  feaum  broSrum, 
l>a:t  is  seofonum  00*^0  eahtum.  a  1000  C&dmons  Gen.  1335 
(Gr.)  Ond  bu  seofone  jenim  on  biet  sundreced  tudra  je- 
hwilces  jeteled  rimes.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  27  Er5on  he 
nefde  bute  enne  deofel,  nu  he  haued  sefene.  c  1205  LAY. 
15878  Joram  be  witie  &  seofne  of  his  iueren.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  1455  Nine  hundret  yeir  and  seuen  a[nd]  fiue,  Sua  lang  it 
lasted  seth  liue.  138*  WVCLIF  Gen.  vii.  2  Of  alle  hauynge 
sowles  clenc,  thow  shall  take  seuene  and  seuene,  maal  and 
femaal.  1411  in  26  Pol.  Poems  x.  34  Wib  water,  for  synne 
be  world  y  slow,  Saue  seuene,  and  noe  bat  was  my  gest. 
1500-20  DUNHAR  Poems  Ixvi.  47  Bot  beneficis  ar  nocht  k-ill 
devydit ;  Sum  men  hes  sewin,  and  I  nocht  ane.  1603 
SHAKS.  Metis,  for  M.  in.  i.  in  Sure  ills  no  sinne,  Or  of  the 
deadly  seuen  it  is  the  least.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Pkilos. 
in.  89  He  first  divided  an  oration  into  four  parts,  some  say 
into  seaven.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  IIL  648  Th'  Arch-Angel 
Uriel,  one  of  the  seav'n  Who  in  God's  presence . .  Stand.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  ting.  viii.  II.  357  It  was  known  all  over 
London  that  the  Bisnops  were  before  the  Council..  .When 
the  Seven  came  forth  under  a  guard  [.etc.]. 

b.  With  ellipsis  of  parts. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8372  Her  ost  hii  delde  a  seuene 
[A/S.  £  departed  in  seuene]. 

c.  esp.  With  ellipsis  of  hours  (of  the  day)  or 
minutes  j  as  seven  <?  (^ofthe^  fa)  clock ;  also  simply 
seven ;  half-past  seven,  seven  fifteen^  etc. 

c  1413  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  2008  O-boute  be  hour  of 
seuene.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xx.  v.  804  Or  it  be  seuen 
of  the  clok.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  S/tr.  iv.  liL  193  It  shall  be 
seuen  ere  I  go  to  horse.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  it.  iii.  512, 
I  meant  what  time  o'th*  day  'tis?  Quoth  Ralpho,  between 
seven  and  eiyht  'tis.  1779  Mirror  No.  43  r  6  A  clock  was 
heard  to  strike  seven.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bede  iv,  It's 
gone  seven  by  th'  clock.  1872  CALVEKLEY  Fly  Leaves  (1903) 
93  Ere  yet  the  minster  clock  chimed  seven. 

1580  G.  HARVEY  Letter-Bk.  (Camden)  72  Afternoone 
seavenaclocke  dmnars.  1898  WATTS-!) UNTON  Aylwtn  v.  it, 
To  dress  for  her  ridiculous  seven  o'clock  dinner. 

d.  With  ellipsis  of  years  (of  age).     To  be  more 
than  seven :  to  '  know  one's  way  about '. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per,  iv.  vi.  81  Did  you  goe  too't  so  young, 
were  you  a  gamester  at  due  or  at  seuen?  1693  LOCKE 
Educ.  §  199.  25*  The  first  Season  to  get  Foreign  Languages, 
. .  I  should  think,  should  be  from  Seven  to  Fourteen  or  Six- 
teen. 1871  CALVERLI;Y  Fly  Leaves  (1884)  65  A  dull  little 
varmint  Of  seven  or  eight.  1898  GISSING  Town  Trav.  viii. 
81  Ob,  we  all  know  that  Mr.  Gammon's  more  than  seven. 

e.  With  ellipsis  of  shillings  or  pence,  as  in  seven 
and  seven(pence).      Seven-and- sixer:    an    article 
(in  quot,, ahat)costing  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 

1839  THACKERAY  Stubbss  Cat.  Dec.,  I  had  charged  a  gentle- 
man in  the  coffee-rooms  seven-and-sixpence  for  a  glass  of 
ale  and  bread  and  cheese,  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  I.  v, 
We  are  allowed  two  seven-and-sixers  a  half. 

f.  Specific  uses. 

The  Seven  :  (<:)  the  seven  deacons  of  Acts  vi.  5  ;  t  (o)  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece  (see  SAGE  sa.*  i) ;  (c)  the  seven  Argive 
heroes  that  made  war  against  Thebes  ;  (d)  in  soldier's  slang 
(see  quot.  1898).  f  Tfa  erring  seven;  the  planets. 

1381  WVCLIP  Acts  xxi.  8  Philip  euangelist,  that  was  oon 
of  the  seuene.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  u.  iv.  §  3  Which 
later  kind  of  Parabolical  wisedome  was  much  more  in  vse 
in  the  ancient  limes,  as  by  the  Fables  of  Aesopc,  and  the 
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briefe  sentences  of  the  seuen.  .may  appeare.  i6ia  SELDEN 
Illustr.  Dray  ton's  Poly-olb.  x.  220  As  the  old  verses  of  the 
Seven  tells  us.  1642  H.  MOKE  Song  of  Soul  \\,  iii.  in.  xv, 
So  doth  the  earth  one  of  the  erring  seven  Wheel  round 
the  fixed  sunnc.  1842  W.  C.  TAYLOR  A nc.  Hist.  viii.  §  6  (ed. 
3)  216  The  memorable  war  of  '  the  Seven  against  Thebes'. 
1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  230  War  of  the  '  Seven  '  (under 
Adrastus  of  Argos).  1898  United  Service  Mag.  Mar.  649 
In  their  way  soldiers  are  very  philosophical.  If  anything 
in  their  work  annoys  them  they  say,  *  It 's  all  in  the  seven  ', 
/.  e.)  the  seven  years  for  which  they  join  the  army.  1902 
T.  M.  LINDSAY  Ch.  Early  Cent.  iv.  117  They  are  never  called 
deacons ;  the  Seven  is  the  technical  name  they  were  known  by. 

1 3.    =  seven  times.   Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  6834  More  bank  bou  getest 
for  swych  Byuyng  pan  seuene  so  moche  with  cbydyng.  ^1425 
Cursor  M.  9382  (Trin.)  Sonne  &  inone  )>at  is  so  brijt  Had 
seuen  so  michel  more  1131. 

4.  a.  Multiplying  another  numeral. 

£893  /ELFRED  Oros.  \\.  v.  §  2  His  heres  WJES  seofon  hund 
Husenda.  cizofi  LAY.  364  We  habbe3  seoue  busund  of  gode 
cnihten.  01300  Cursor  M.  1488  Lamelh  his  sun  his  eild  to 
neuen,  Seuen  hundret  yeir  seuenti  and  seuen.  1362  LANGL. 
P.  I'l.  A.  in.  141  Seuen  score  dayes.  (11400  JMorte  Artk. 
3788  One  seuenschore  knyghtes.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk. 
8669  Dou^ti  knygtes  thousandes  seuen t-.  1596  DALKYMPLE 
tr.  Leslie  s  Hist.  Scot.  1. 4  Seuin  hundir  thousand  pace  lang. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  755  Who  lived  tili  she  was  seuen-scorc 
yeares  old.  1650  in  Fasti  Aberd.  (1854)  587  Seivine  dusson 
egges  o  14  o.  1774  GOLIJSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  216  The 
river  Missisippi  is  of  more  than  seven  hundred  leagues  m 
length.  1837  CABLYLK  Fr.  A'c:1.  III.  it.  i,  Then  do  but  touch 
some  spring  dexterously,  the  whole  machine,  clattering  and 
jerking  seven-humlredfuld,  will  whirl  with  huge  crash.  1859 
FITZGERALD  tr.  Omar  xx,  To-morrow  I  may  be  Myself 
with  Yesterday's  Sev'n  Thousand  Years. 

b.  Coupled  with  a  higher  (cardinal  or  ordinal) 
numeral,  so  as  to  form  a  compound  (cardinal  or 
ordinal)  numeral. 

c  1000  Ags,  Ps.  (Th.)  xxvii.  heading,  Dauid  sang  bisne 
seofen  and  twenti^oban  sealm.  c  1250  Gen.  #  Ex.  594 
Seuene  and  .xx."  dais.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  107  Tuelfr 
hundred  ger,  tharto  nynte  and  sewyn.  1579  FULKE  ileskins1 
Parl.  302  The  seuen  and  sixtieth  Chapter,  a  1586  SIDNI-.Y 
Arcadia  ll.  (Sommer)  163  b,  A  youn^  girle  of  a  seuen  and 
twenty  yeare old.  1601  Hoi. LAXD/Y/wy  II.  270  The  seven  and 
twentieth  liooke  of  Plinies  Naturall  Historic.  1837  CARL YLE 
Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  iv,  Slashed  by  seven-and-twenty  wounds. 
C.  Forming  fractional  numerals. 

1726  Act  13  Geo.  /,  c.  26  §  ii  In  Breadth  full  Three  quar- 
ters of  a  Yard,  or  full  Seven  eighths.  1832  J.  RENNIE  Consp. 
Buttcrjl.  <y  AA.64  Wings  one  inch  one-half  to  seven-twelfths. 
1900  jfrtil.  Sch.  Geoff.  (U.S.)  Jan.  16  We  must  divide  the 
number  of  clays  between  the  tune  of  the  observation  and  the 
nearest  equinox  by  three  and  seven-eighths. 

t  5.   =  SEVENTH  a.  Obs. 

The  ME.  sevenday  may  be  either  an  instance  of  this  or  a 
contraction  of  sevende  day  (see  SEVENTH)  ;  cf.  SEVENDELE. 

c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  247  De  seuendai  morjen  sprong.  c  1305 
Pop.  Treat.  Sd.  137  Ther  nis  bote  the  sove  del  that  men 
wonyeth  on  i-wis.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  800  To  his  castel . .  He 
sailed  be  seuenday.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  ( Thomas')  422 
pat  in  lele  pennance  we  suld  dwel,  as  fore  be  sewine  gre  ve 
ma  tell.  (11400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  23  The 
seuen  braunche  of  pryde  es  elacion.  c  1475  Partcnay  1261 
The  seffe  child  Ffromont  that  tyme  callyd  was.  1491  Cat. 
Ane.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  375  The  yer  of  the  regn  of  Kyng 
Harry  the  Seventh  the  sewne  yer.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKtwis  i. 
xi.  755  For  now  the  sevin  symmir  bidder  careis  the  WiUuni, 
and  errant,  in  euery  land  and  see.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius1 
Catech.  39  Ye  sawin  commandiment. 

6.  In  special  collocations. 

Seven  bishops  Eng.  IIist.t  Archbishop  Bancroft,  and 
Bishops  Ken,  Lake,  Lloyd,  Trelawney,  Turner,  White,  who 
in  1688  protested  against  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  of 
James  II.  Seven  brethren,  the  seven  sons  of  St.  Felici- 
tas,  whose  festival  is  assigned  to  July  zoth.  Seven 
champions,  the  national  saints  of  England^  Scotland, 
Wales,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  viz.  George, 
Andrew,  David,  Patrick,  Denys,  James,  and  Anthony. 
Hence  sing,  ^seven-champion  allusively  (see  quot.  1676). 
Seven  islands,  the  Ionian  Islands  (cf.  SEI-TINSULAR). 
Seven  jargons  (see  quots.).  Seven  names  of  God,  cf. 
quot  1905 ;  a  partial  coincidence  with  this  Jewish  list  appears 
in  the  incantatory  formula  (in  Heinrkh  ME.  Medizinbuch 
149)  £"/,  Elye>  Sabaoth)  Adonay^  Alpha^  Omega,  Messias, 
Pastor%  AgnuS)  Fons.  The  i4th  c.  quots.  below  point  to  a 
use  of  Seven  as  a  name  of  God.  Seven  Seas,  the  Arctic, 
Antarctic,  North  and  South  Pacific,  North  and  South 
Atlantic,  and  Indian  Oceans.  Also  SEVEN  SISTERS,  SEVEN 
SLEEPERS,  SEVEN  STARS,  For  others  see  AGE  sb.  5,  ART  sb. 
7,  BELL  sb.  3  b,  COMMAND  sb.  2,  DEADLY  a.  5  (s .  deadly  sins), 
HEAD  sb.  63  b  (s.  head-sins),  HEAVEN  sb.  4,  MERCY  sb.  7  (s. 
works  of  Mercy),  PLANET  sb.1  i ,  PSALM  sb.  2,  SACRAMENT  sb. 
i,  SAGE  sb.*,  SCIENCE  sb.  3,  SENSE  sb.  10,  STAR,  VIAL,  VICE, 
VIRTUE,  WHISTLER,  WISE  (s.  wise  masters  and  men),  WONDER. 
WORD. 

1731  TINDAL  Rapin's  Hist.  Ettg.  XV.  143  ntarg.t  Tryal  of 
the  "Seven  Bishops  [1688].  f  1450  Godstow  Reg,  19,  I  pray 
sou  ben  'Brethren  seuyn,  That  I  may  be  one  of  Benet  ys 
heyre.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Cantsirts'  Cateck.  in  Cath.  Tract. 
(S.T.S.)  189  The  j  brether  sones  of  S.  Foelicite  martt.  at 
Rome  vnder  Antoninus  136.  1596  R.  JOHNSON  (title)  The 
Famous  History  of  the  *Seauen  Champions  of  Christen- 
dome.  \fyfi  Poor  Robins  Intell.  28  Mar.  i/i  HeisaSeaven- 
Champion  in  Quackery,  that  delights  in  nothing  but  danger- 
ous adventures.  1735  BOLINGBROKE  Study  Hist.  i.  (1752)  5 
Some.. read  the  life  of  Aristides  or  Phocion,..just  as.. they 
would  read  the  story  of  the  seven  champions.  1803  G.  ROSE 
Diaries(  1860)  1 1.  20  The  republic  of  the  *Seven  Islands.  1880 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  206/2  In  1800,  the  emperor  Paul  erected 
the  Republic  of  the  Seven  United  Islands.  1843  BORROW 
Bible  m  Spain  xxxix,  I  heard  one  of  them  [the  alguazils] 
say  '  he  understands  the  *seven  Gypsy  jargons  '.  1896  Gentl. 
Mag.  CCLXXX.  129  It  was  very  galling  for  one  who  had 
just  been  discussing  the  Seven  Jargons  with  a  past  master 
to  be  now  floored  in  a  musing  word  competition,  a  1325 
Adam  <v  Eve  125  in  Horstm.  Altengl,  Leg.  (1878)  140 
Yblisced  be  bis  *nam  seuen.  13..  Gny  ll'aru-.  2841  God, 
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for  his  name  seuene  He  bring  ?ou  to  gode  heuene  !  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  xiii.  191  Now  lord,  for  thy  naymes  sevyn, 
that  made  both  moyn  and  starnes,  Well  mo  then  I  can  neuen 
thi  will,  lorde,  of  me  tharnys.  [1905  Jewish  Encycl.  IX. 
163/2  The  number  of  divine  names  that  require  the  scribe's 
special  care  is  seven  :  El,  Elohim,  Adonai,  YHWII,  Ehyeh- 
Asher-Ehyeh,  Shaddai,  and  Zeba'ot.]  1872  FIT^GERALD 
tr.  Omar  xlvii,  Which  of  our  Coming  and  Departure  heeds 
As  the  *Sev'n  Seas  should  heed  a  pebble-cast.  1896  KIP- 
LING (title)  The  Seven  Seas. 

B.  sb.     1.  The  abstract  number  seven. 

At  or  on  six  and  swan,  at  sixes  and  sevens  :  see  Six  sb.  5. 
•f-j&V  sic  seven  :  see  Sic  a.  i  b. 

c  1055  tr-  KyrhtfttrtlC s  Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  303  Twia 
seofon  beo3  feowertyne.  c  1200  ORMIN  5351  Furr  tale  off 
seofTne  tacnebb  uss  J>att  seofennkinne  beiie.  1398  TKKVISA 
Barth.  DC  P.  R.  xix.  cxx.  11495)  922  Seuen  hyghtc  Si-piena- 
rius  and  is  the  thyrde  amonge  odde  nombres.  ^1425  Crafte 
Art»;w/'rj'»^(E.E.T.S.)  10  Cast  3  to  foure,  but  wole  be  seuen. 
-  1593  1  'HAYTON  Man  in  Moon  Poems  (1619)  484  The  which 
foure  Sc  uens  the  Eight  and  Twenty  make.  1621,  T.  WILLIAM- 
SON tr.  Goitlart's  Wise  Vieillard  42  The  number  of  seuen,  is 
otherwise  iudged  of  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 

t  b.    'Jo  set  on  seven  :  said  ol  the  work  of  God 
in  creation.  Qbst 

a  1400  Pistill ' oj 'Susan  264  pou  maker  of  myddelert, . .  Bof?e 
he  sonne  and  be  see  bou  sette  vpon  seuene.  c  1460  Toivne- 
Icy  Myst.  xiii.  738  The  fader  of  heuen  god  omnypotent,  That 
sett  all  on  seuen.  c  1470  Col.  .y  Ga-nj.  1045,  I  swere  be  suth- 
fast  God,  that  settis  all  on  sevin. 

c.  Short  for  the  date  of  the  seventh  year  of  a 
particular  century,  e.g.  1707.    Also,  Two  sevens-. 
7;th  year. 

1818  SCOTT  flrt.  Midi,  xxiv,  At  the  last  riding  of  the 
Scots  Parliament,  and  that  was  in  the  gracious  year  seven. 
1889  GKIH  ION  Mcitii)ry*s  Hardback  63  When  he  was  in  his 
"two  sevens',  I  followed  him  from  church  on  Christmas 
Day  in  his  Doctor's  red  gown,  big  wig,  and  silk  stockings. 

2,  A  set  of  seven  persons  or  things. 

Sei\-ns  :  a  ball  game  (see  quot.  iS6S'. 

1590  II.  BROUGHTON  Let.  to  Friend  A  2  Seauen  seauens 
(of  yeeres)  and  sixtie  and  two  seauens.  1599  PONT  Right 
Reckoning  of  Years  •]&  The  wicked  spiritcs  aLoare  numbred 
by  ieavuns,  1611  UIULE  Gen,  vii.  2  Of  euery  cltane  beast 
thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  seiiens.  1667  MIL-ION  /'.  L.  xi. 
731  Of  everie  Beast,  and  Bird,  and  Insect  small  Came  sea  vens, 
and  pairs.  1853  N.  Brit.  AYi1.  Feb.  397  Till  the  ei;d  of  the 
forty-ninth  annual  revolution,  a  period  of  seven  sevens.  1868 
Rout  ledge's  L'v.  Boy^s  Bk.  48  Sevens.  This  game  is  very  like 
Catch-ball.  The  object  is  to  catch  a  ball  seven  times  in 
a  particular  fashion, 

b.  A  playing  card  marked  with  seven  pips. 

1636  EAKL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Pol.  Touchstone  (1*74) 
288  The  fair  advantage  which  he  had  of  three  Su\eii--  in 
hand.  1680  COTTON  Coinpl.  Gamester  (ed.  21  90  You  then 
play  your  seven  of  Clubs.  Ibid.  102  They  may  lay  out  the 
threes,  fours,  fives,  sixes  and  sevens.  1783  W.  HOOI-EK  A' at. 
A'e,\r.  (eti.  -2)  I.  120  With  the  seven  and  eight  of  diamonds. 
1873  Kiutt/eJge's  Young  Gentl.  Mag.  Jan.  121  Gather  up  the 
four  sevens,  and  place  them  on  the  top  of  the  pack. 

C.  Cricket.  A  score  of  seven  runs  from  one  hit. 

1765  in  Wii^horn  Crkkft  Scores  (1899)  59  Harding  fetched 
24  notches  off  his  own  bat  at  four  strokes  :  that  was  one  5, 
two  6's,  and  one  7.  1886  I'YCROI  r  Oxford  Man.  II.  101  He 
hit  Mr.  Lowth  for  a  fair  seven. 

d.  pi.  Verses  of  seven  syllables. 

1825  Collect.  Psalms  $  Hymns  197  Hymn  170.  (Sevens.) 
Gracious  Spirit,  Love  Divine.  1891  J.  C.  PARSONS  Eng. 
Versif.  35  Sevens.  Trochaic  trimeter,  with  added  syllable. 

t  3.  In  the  game  of  hazard,  with  reference  to  the 
throwing  of  a  main.  Obs. 

Seven's  the  main  '.  see  MAIN  sd.3.  Seven  is  (my)  chance  : 
see  CHANCE  sb.  3  b.  Seven  and  eleven  \  the  two  casts  upon 
which  the  highest  expectation  can  be  wagered  when  seven 
is  the  main.  Come  on  seven  :  ?  — 'seven's  the  main1;  ?so 
Com  f  you  seven,  in  quot.  used  as  sb.,  a  hardened  gamester. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  653  Seuene  is  my  chaunce,  and 
thyn  is  cynk  and  treye.  a  1553  Nice  Wanton  212  Heer  six 
come  on  seuen.  1596  SIR  J.  DAVIES  &pi$r.  xxi,  Hee  still 
doth  swear  By  come  on  seauen  that  al  is  lost  and  gone. 
1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fools  n.  i.  42  Shall  I  be  made  A  foolish 
novice . .  By  everie  cheating  come  you  :>eavvn  1  1680  Cor  i  ON 
Compl.  Gamester  (ed.  2)  121  (Hazzard)  If  again  Seven  be 
the  Main,  and  the  Caster  throws  eleven,  that  is  a  Nick. 
1684  OrWAV/t /Ant  jfv.i,  Fare  wel  for  ever  Old  Hock..  Seven 
and  Eleven,  Sink -Tray,  and  the  Doublets.  1693  Humours 
Town  25  But  at  Seven  and  Eleven  to  shake  away  an  Esiate 
to  known  Rooks  that  live  by  the  Dice,  is  an  unaccountable 
piece  of  folly.  17*6  Art  fy  Myst.  Mod.  Gaining  1 3  Whereas 
of  the  36  Changes  24  only  are  Mains,  viz.  8  Fives  and  Nines, 
10  Sixes  and  Eights,  and  6  Sevens.  1814  Hoyle's  Games 
Impr.  362  If  seven  is  thrown  for  a  main,  and  four  the  chance, 
it  is  2  to  i  against  the  person  who  throws.  1839  THACKERAY 
Lect.  Fine  Arts  ii.  Wks.  1900  XIII.  273  A  gambling- house, 
wheie  many  a  bout  of  seven's-the-main..has  been  had. 

f  b.  To  set  (all}  on  seven  :  to  make  a  desperate 
venture  ;  hence,  to  make  an  attack.  Cf.  to  set  (all) 
on  six  and  seven  :  see  Six  sb.  5.  Obs. 

?  a  1400  Morte  Art/t.  2131  Thus  he  settez  on  seuene  with 
his  sekyre  knyghttez.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1279  Set  wold  I 
sett  all  one  seven  ffor  Myldor  the  swet.  c  1470  Got.  <y  Gaw. 
663  With  seymely  scheildis  to  schew,  thai  set  vpone  seuin. 

4.  A  person  or  thing  to  which  the  number  seven 
is  attached  in  a  set  or  series,  e.  g.  in  an  eight-oared 
boat,  the  rower  occupying  the  seat  behind  stroke. 
Also  number  seven. 

1830  MARRY  AT  King's  Own  xli,  '  Had  not  I  belter  get  a 
piece  of  duck  for  that  ?  '  No,  no— number  seven  [sc.  canvas] 
will  do  as  well.'  187*  H.  KINGSLEY  Hornby  Mitls^  etc. 
II.  59  You  spoilt  the  boat  by  carrying  away  young  Dick- 
son,.,  and  instead  of  rowing  a  good  seven  in  the  boat,  he 
was  bowled  out  with  five  runs  at  Kennington.  1891  Catnbr. 
Rev.  12  Mar.  267/1  On  Saturday  with  a  new  seven  they 
rowed  so  well  [etc.). 
t  5.  A  seventh  in  music.  06s.  rare. 
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SEVEN. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglionc's  Co-trtycr  \.  (1577)  E  j,  The 
verie  sense  of  our  hearing,  .oftentyines  delyteth  in  a  second 
or  in  a  seauen.  1598  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  in.  xi.  (1599) 
228  When  they  sute  Some  harsher  seauens  for  varietie  My 
natiue  skill  discernes  it  presently. 
C.  Combinations. 

1.  In  parasynthetic  adjs.  with  suffix  -ED2,  as  seven- 
branched  t  -caped,  -channelled,  -chordedt  -cornered, 
-eyed,  -formed  [after  eccl.  L.  septiformis},  -gated) 
-headed^  -horned^  -mouthed^  -piled)  -quired^  -scaled, 
-sided,  -syllabled,  -thorned,  -lined,  -toned,  -twined, 
-twisted;  seven-footed,  seven  feet  high;  fsoven- 
mountain  -  seated  =  SEVEN -HILLED  ;  t  seven- 
ported,  seven-gated.  See  also  SEVEN-HILLED, 
SEVEN-LEAGUED. 

1863  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  xvii.  377  On  the  left  of  the  Entrance, 
stood  the  "seven-branched  candlestick.  1859  A  U  Year  Round 


irp.    1841 .     . 

formed  the  seven-chorded  lyre.  1611  FLORIO,  Settangolare, 
*seuen-cornered.  1649  ROBERTS  Clnvis  Bibl.  615  The  vigi- 
lant *seven-eycd  Providence  of  the  Lord.  (SeeZech.iv.  10.] 
1787  COLMAN  Inkle  $•  Yarico  i.  iii,  Some  grim,  *seven-footed 
fellow  ready  to  scalp  us.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  A^poc. 
('573*47  k,  He  issayd..to  haue  the  *seuen  formed  spirite, 
whom  he  also  powrcth  out  vpon  the  faith  full.  1581  A.  HALL 
lliadw.  71  The  *seauen  gated  Thebes  towne.  17290.  ADAMS 
tr.  Sophocles'  Ant  iff.  i.  ii.  II.  14  Round  the  seven  gated 
City.  1849  M.  ARNOLD  Strayed  Rev.  247  Seven-gated 
Thebes.  1561  DAUS  Bullinger  on  Aj>oc.  (1573)  5  b,  The  old 
'seucnheaded,  and  the  new  twohomed  beast.  1646  [S. 
GORTON]  (title)  Simplicities  Defence  against  Seven-headed 
Policy.  Or  Innocency  vindicated,  being  unjustly  accused 
by  that  Seven-headed  Church-Government  united  in  New 
England.  1810  SOUTHEY  K^haina  xiv.  i,  Joy  in  the  seven- 
headed  Idol's  shrine  !  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  Prol.  200 
Seven-headed  monsters  only  made  to  kill  Time  by  the  fire 
in  winter.  1835  I.  WILLIAMS  in  Lyra  Afiost.  cxi[ii].  (1836) 
139  And  old  imperial  Rome  Looks  up,  and  lifts  again  half- 
dead  Her  "seven-horned  head.  1849  ROSSETTI  Mary's  Girl- 
hood  ii.  The  seven-thorn'd  briar  and  the  palm  *seven-leaved. 
1624  Nero\\.  (1633^  C  3!),  Kmpire-crown'd  "seven  mountame- 
seated  Rome.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  v.  18  As  when  a  wearie 
traueller  that  strayes  15y  muddy-shore  of  broad  *seven- 
mouthed  Nile.  1850  MARC.  FULLER  Worn,  in  igM  C.  (1862) 
187  Their  ever  weeping  skies  and  "seven-piled  velvet  of 
verdure.  1603  MUKRAY  in  Stirling's  Darius  In  praise 
Author,  *Seauen  ported  Thebes  \vals.  1897  F.  THOMPSON 
Neiv  Poems  20  Where  *seven-quired  psalterings  meet. 
1826  E.  IRVING  Babylon  II.  339  The  i4th  chapter,  which  is 
no  portion  of  the  'seven-sealed  book.  1766  B.  MARTIN  New 
Art  Survey  27  A  Heptagon,  or  *seven-sided  Figure.  1853 
LYNCH  Self~I)nprovein.  iv.  96  Seven-sided  subjects.  1869 
HOOD  Rules  of  Rhyme  30  Tetrameter  ("seven-syllabled). 
1849  *Seven-thorned  [see  seven-leaved},  1844  H.  STEPHENS 
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rhythm  of  the  universe.  Ibid.,  A  pencil  of  light. ^seven- 
twined  and  beautiful.  Ibid.,  A  web  of  "seven-twisted  thread. 
b.  Nat.  Hist. 

1812  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  I.  L  190  *Seven-banded  Armadillo., 
1881  Casscll's  Nat.  Hist.V.  32  The  third  *seven-gilled  Shark, 
called  Noiidanus  indicus.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sfl.  Diet.,  SieU 
en  raffia,  "seauen  leaued  grasse.  1822  Hortus  Anglicus  II. 
175  Seven-leaved  Tooth  Wort.  1821  W,  P  C.  BARTON  Flora 
JV.  Anier.  I.  14  Leaves. .*seven-nerved.  1812  SHAW  Gen, 
Zool.  VI.  i.  55  The  common  or  "seven-spotted  Lady-Bird. 

2.  Combined  with  sbs.  forming  adjs.,  as  seven- 
carbon,  -feet)  -figure^  -foot,  -inch,  -line,  -octave^ 
-ounce,  -part,  -shilling,  ^-shot,  'Wire',  seven- 
water,  containing  seven  parts  of  water  to  one  of 
spirit.  See  also  SEVEN-LEAGUE. 

1852  Jt-nl.Ckfjn.  Soc.  IV.  233  *Seven-carbon  ether,Amylate 


R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  Plate  xx,  A  small  *seven- 
inch  drain.  1869  HOOD  Rules  of  Rhyme  38  The  "Seven-line 
Stanza.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  77/2  Broadwood's  *seven- 
octave  concert  grands.  1896  KIPLING  Seven  Seas  97  (Lost 
Legion)  We've  shouted  on  "seven-ounce  nuggets.  1883 
Grove's  Diet.  Mns.  III.  464/1  Several  short  pieces  for  female 
voices  in  "seven-part  harmony.  1780  H.  WALPOLE  in  Jesse 
Sefayn  $  Contemp,  (1844)^.  317  Last  night  I  saw  a  proof- 
piece  of  *seven-shilling  pieces  struck  in  1776.  •  1821  BYRON 
yuan  in.  Ix,  A  lady  with  her  daughters  or  her  nieces  Shine 
like  a  guinea  and  seven-shilling  pieces.  1870  HENFREY 
Engl,  Coins  I.  87  One-third  guinea  or  Seven-shilling  piece. 
1681  GREW  Musseum  iv.  §  ii.  366  A  "Seven-Shot  Gun,  or  a 
Gun  which  carries  Powder  and  Bullets,  for  seven  Charges 
and  Discharges.  1688  HOLMK  Armoury  in.  ix.  382/1  A 
Wax  Box,  with  a*sevcnStone  Ring  set  in  it.  1836  MARRYAT 
Three  Cutters  ii,  *Seven-water  grog.  1876  PREECE  &  SIVE- 
WRIGHT  Telegraphy  242  To  the  old  *seven-wire  cable.. four 
new  wires  are  added. 

3.  With  sbs.  FOOTER,  POUNDER,  SHOOTER  (q.  v.). 

1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD*  CoL  Reformer  (1891)  205  A  very 
effective  seven-shooter.  1896  Daily  News  22  Apr.  7/7  A 
Hotchkiss  seven-pounder.  1899  Westm.  Gas.  13  Sept.  3/3 
That  giant  seven-footer. 

4.  Seven-bark,    (a)     —  l  nine-bark'    (Spini'a, 
cptilifolia  and  other  species)  ;  (b}  Hydrangea  arbor- 
escens  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1891);  seven-bore,  a  shot- 
gun with  calibre  seven;  seven-eye (s  [cf.  G.  sie~ 
benaugc\,  the  lamprey,  in  allusion   to   its  seven 
gill-openings;  seven-gills,  a  shark  of  the  genus 
Heptanchus  or  Notidanus  (Cent.  Diet.  1891 ;  cf. 
seven-gilled  in  i  b) ;    seven-holes  =  seven-eyes ; 
fseven-leaft  -leaves  —  SEPTFOIL. 
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1814  LEWIS  &  CLARKE  Trav.  Missouri  (1815)  III.  18  The 
"seven  bark,  or  as  it  is  usually  denominated,  the  nine  bark  of 
the  United  States.  1863  W.C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  ix. 
375, 1  have  shot  for  ten  years  constantly  with  a  *seven-bore  of 
his  make.  1740  R.  BROOKES  Art  of  Angling  I.  xxxviii.  81  The 
Lamprey.,  is  called  by  Dr.  Plot,  the  Pride  of  the  Jsis,  and  by 
others,  "Seven-Eyes.  1839  T.  C.  HOFLAND  Brit.  Anglers 
Afatl.xv.  (1841)  186  The  lamprey,.. or  seven  eyes.  1883  DAY 
Fishes  Gt.  Brit.  II.  360  Names — Lampern,  lampron,  and 
lamper-eel ;  nine-eyes,  nine-holes,  the  eye  and  nasal  orifice 
appear  to  be  here  counted  ;  "seven-holes,  when  only  the 
gill-openings  are  enumerated,  c  1000  Sax.  Lccchd.  I.  232 
Deos  wyrt  (>e  man  eptafilon  &  oSrum  naman  septifolium 
nemneS  8:  eac  sume  men  "seofenleafe  hataS.  1657  COLES 
Adam  ill  Edcti  76  Tormentil,  Setfoil  or  Seven-leaves. 

Seven-day(s,  -days',  attril>.phr. 

1.  Consisting  of  or  extending  over  seven  days  or 
a  week.     Also  Comb,  seven-days-long  adj. 

1823  BKNTHAM  Not  Paul  354  The  seven-days-long  false 
oath.  1862-3  (title)  The  Seven  Days'  Journal  of  Literature, 
Science,  Art,  and  General  Information.  1879  La-iv  Rep. 
{Irclami)  II.  386  It  is  competent  to  him. .to  exchange  such 
six-day  license  for  a  general  or  seven-day  license.  1885  '  H. 
CONU-AY  '  Family  Affair  vii,  The  seven  days  wonder  about 
the  boy  had  almost  died  away. 

2.  Sestn-dayif  disease,  a  form  of  tetanus.   Seven- 
day  fever,  a  kind  of  relapsing  fever  ;  septan  fever. 

1797  UNDERWOOD  Dis.  Cliildlwod  I.  377  Having  escaped 
the  seven-days-disease,  they  thrive  well  until  the  third  or 
fourth  month.  1888  FAGGE  Priitc.  Mcd.  (ed.  2)  I.  153  note, 
Synonyms  [of  Relapsing  Fever],  .bilious  remittent,  seven- 
day  fever,  famine  fever.  1891  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  Seven-day 
disease,  a  term  for  Trisiints. 

t  Se'vendele.  Ol>s.  [f.  sevende  (see  SEVENTH) 
+  dele  (see  DEAL  sb.1  i  b).  Cf.  OFris.  sawendel, 
MUG.  iilienleil.']  Seventh  part. 

[c  1305 :  see  SF.VEN  A.  5.)  1387  TREVISA  Iligdeu  (Rolls)  I. 
45  pe  roundenesse  of  a  cercle  aboute  conteynep  bre  so  moche 
as  be  brede  [MS.  a  adds  and  the  seuendele  of  the  brede]. 
[a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2342  A-losed  mare  of  strenth  pan  I 
my-selfe  or  my  seggis  be  be  seuent  dele.] 

t  Seven-double,  a.  Obs.  [Cf.  THBEE-DOUBLE, 
etc.]  Sevenfold. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia.  I.  Eel.  (1598)  86  Her  hands  which 
pierc'd  the  soules  seau'n-double  shield.  1611  FLOKIO,  Sctte- 
plied,  seauen-fold,  seauen-double. 

Sevener  (seVnai).  [-ER1.]  a.  A  criminal  who 
is  sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment,  b.  A 
hit  for  seven  runs. 

1897  P.  WARING  Old  Regime  219  Pedder  was  a  '  sevener  ', 
Blake  was  a  'niner'.  1898  in  Bettcsworth  Chats  Cricket 
Field  (1910)  417  Stephens  again  hit  me  to  leg,  but  this  time 
he  only  made  a  sevener  I 

Sevenfold  (se'v'n,f<juld),  a.,  adv.,  sl>.  [OE. 
seofonfeald  =  OFris.  sivonvald,  saitiifalJ,  OHG. 
silnaifalt  (MHG.  sibenvalt,  G.  siebenfalf],  ON. 
sjaufalde  :  see  SEVEN  and  -FOLD.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of  seven  together  or  seven  in  one  ; 
having  seven  parts,  divisions,  elements,  or  units. 

Formerly  a  frequent  epithet  of  the  river  Nile. 

C9DO  J*ETHELWOLD  A'  ule  St.  Bctu't  (Schruer)  xvi.  40  Dxt 
seofonfealde  setsel  bi3  bus  burh  us  ^efylled,  311  [etc.]. 
6-1055  tr.  liyrhtfcrtli  s  1 1  andboc'm  Anglia  VIII.  302  Witod- 
lice  hine  ofer  sti^aS  bset  seofonfealde  jetael  ba:re  sunnan 
jeares  da^as.  1340  Ayenb,  268  pe  dede  of  alle  "me  mennesse 
ys  zeueuald:  Hy  lybbeb,  hy  smackeb,  hy  louyeb,  hy  bycb 
slude,  hy  heryeb,  hy  byeb  zuyfte,  hy  byeb  zikere.  1590 
GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  3  From  seuenfold  Nilus  to  Taprobany. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ff  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  38  The  seuen-fold  shield  of 
Aiax.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  156  The  Alcoran  bids 
a  seuen-fold  daily  worship.  1728  POPE  Dune.  i.  244  The 
Master  of  the  sev'nfold  Face.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  in. 
816  He  fill'd  the  sevenfold  surplice  fairly  out.  1864  PUSEY 
Leet.  Daniel  (1876)  168  A  sevenfold  period  of  years.  1882 
Eitcycl.  Brit.  XIV.  696/1  A  'litania  septiformis ',  that  is  to 
say  a  sevenfold  procession  of  clergy,  laity,  monks,  virgins, 
matrons,  widows,  poor,  and  children. 

b.  Theol.  [tr.  eccl.L.  seftifvrmis.]  Applied  to 
seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  enumerated  in  Isaiah 
xi.  2  (Vulg.  and  LXX.);  see  also  Rev.  i.  4. 

a  1000  ^LFRIC  Horn.  (Thorpe)  I.  326  We  wurfliaS  baes 
Halgan  Castes  to-cyme  mid  lofsangum  seofon  da^as,  foroan 
oe  he  onbryrt  ure  mod  mid  seofonfealdre  $ife.  c  1200  ORMIN 
Ded.  301  piss  sefennfald  godlejjc  batt  Crist  Uss  dide  burrh 
hiss  are.  a  1400  Minor  Poems  fernon  MS.  xx.  9  pou  art  in 
3"lfte  seuenfold,  Godus  riht  hond  ffinger  art  bou.  c  1450 
Mirour  Sahiacioun  (Roxb.)  21  The  sevenfold  haly  gast.  1526 
Pilgr.  1'erf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  The  vij  folde  graces  of  the 
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sevenfold  gifts  impart.  1738  WESLEY  Hymns,  Creator 
Spirit,  by  whose  Aid  iii,  Plenteous  of  Grace,  descend  from 
high,  Rich  in  thy  sevenfold  Energy.  1827  KEBLF.  Chr.  Y., 
Confirmation,  Draw,  Holy  Ghost,  Thy  sevenfold  veil,  Be- 
tween us  and  the  fires  of  youth. 

2.  Seven  times  as  great  or  numerous ;  seven  times 
increased  or  repeated.  Hence,  typically  =  very 
great,  strong,  etc. 

c  1000  CLERIC  Saints'  Lives  (1881)  I.  66  lulianus  wycode 
wio  ba  ea  eufraten  and  him  ofer-wacedon  syfan-fealde 
weardes.  1382  WYCLIF  fsa.  xxx.  26  The  lljt  of  the  sunne 
shal  be  seuene  fold,  as  the  lijt  of  seuene  da^es.  1557  RE- 


SEVENPENNY. 

Diet.  Mus.  IV.  670/2  Among  his  [sc.  Stainer's]  most  suc- 
cessful., pieces  of  church  music  must  be  named  the  well- 
known  '  Sevenfold  Amen  '. 

3.  Seven  in  number,   poet. 

1614  GORGES  Litcati  vi.  232  Here  stood . .  Echions  Thebes 
with  seauenfolde  gates.  16..  MIDDLETON,  etc.  Old La-w  i.  i, 
Never  did  Greece,  Not  when  she  flourished  in  her  sevenfold 
sages, . .  Produce  a  law  more  grave  and  necessary.  1812 
GARY  Dante,  Purg.  xxxil.  17,  I  mark'd  that  glorious  army 
..turn,  Against  the  sun  and  sevenfold  lights,  their  front. 
1887  MOKRIS  Odyssey  XL  263  Thebes  of  the  gates  sevenfold. 

B.  adv.  (OE.  had  seofonfealdlice.) 

1.  In  a  sevenfold  manner  or  degree  ;  seven  times. 
Hence,  exceedingly,  greatly. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  171  De  rihtwise  shulle  ben  seue- 
feald  brihtere  j>ane  be  sunne.  a  1225  Juliana  18  So  mare 
Je  me  helped  seoueuald  to  heouene.  a  1340  HAMPOLE 
Psalter  xi,  7  Syluyre  examynd  in  fire  proued  of  be  erth, 
purged  seuenfald.  1382  WYCLIF  Dan.  ill.  19  He  bad,  that 
the  fourneyse  shulde  be  sette  on  fijre  seuen  fold  hatter  than 
it  was  wont  for  to  be  tendid.  c  1460  Towncley  Afyst.  ii.  373 
For  he  that  sloys  yong  or  old  It  shall  be  punyshid  seven- 
fold. 1567  GmU  4-  Godlie  B.  119  Seuinfald,  their  sin,  glide 
Lord,  mot  punist  be.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  \.  i.  289  Plutus 
the  God  of  Gold  Is  but  his  Steward :  no  meede  but  he  re- 
payes  Seuen-fold  aboue  it  selfe.  1632  W.  FORSTER  tr. 
OugktrwPt  Circles  of  Proportion  16  Let  the  ratio  given  be 
septuplicated,  that  is  multiplied  sevenfold  into  it  selfe. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Bug.  I.  iii.  340  The  population  of 
some  [country  towns]  has  multiplied  sevenfold. 

2.  In  seven  folds  or  coils,    nonce-use. 

1830  TENNYSON  Mermaid  ii,  That  great  sea-snake . .  From 
his  coiled  sleeps  in  the  central  deeps  Would  slowly  trail 
himself  sevenfold  Round  the  hall  where  I  sate. 

C.  sb.  (nonce-uses.)    a.   The  sevenfold,  a  seven- 
fold amount,     b.  A  group  of  seven. 

1382  WYCLIF  Prov.  vi.  3r  Ca}t  therewith  forsothe  he  shal 
5elde  the  seuene  fold  [Vulg.  septuplvm}.  1864  PUSF.Y  Lett. 
Daniel  iv.  165  note,  Some  of  the  poets  have  said,  who 
measure  age  TCUS  e/36ofia<rt,  by  the  sevenfolds. 

Hence  t  Sevenfold  v.,  to  make  sevenfold ; 
Se-veufolded,t-folden  =  SEVENFOLD*?.;  Se'ven- 
foldness,  the  quality  of  being  sevenfold. 


seventy  times  seven-fold  Vengeance  from  above.  174: 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  iv.  204  And  foul  transgression  dips  in  sev'n- 
fold guilt.  1852  BAILEY  Festits  298  With  A  sevenfold  blessing 
and  inviolate  rest,  Yea,  with  His  sabbath.  1872  SPURGEON 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  20  In  some  places  a  sevenfold  night 
of  superstition  and  unbelief  has  settled  down.  1908  Grove's 
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MORRIS  /Eneids  XH.  925  '. 

shield.    1561  DAUS  tr.  Bulliager an  Apoe.  (1573)  66  b,  I  tolde 

you.. how  the  seuen  spirites  of  God  are  put  for  the  "seuen 

folden,  full,  and  perfect  spirite  of  God.     1856  P.  FAIRBAIRN 

Prophecy  ii.  iii.  306  The  "sevenfoldness  ascribed  to  it  must 

be. .seven  different  states  or  forms  of  dominion. 

Seven-hilled,  a.  [Cf.  L.  septicollis  (Prnden- 
tius).]  Standing  on  seven  hills  :  epithet  of  the  city 
of  Rome. 

1608  H.  CLAPHAM  Erronr  Right  Hand  73  The  Seauen 
hilled  Citie  (Rome).  1681  H.  MORE  Expos.  Dan.  Pref.  24 
The  seven-hilled  City  of  Rome,  c  1743  FRANCIS  tr.  Her., 
See.  Poem  117  Mayst  thou,  in  all  thy  radiant  course,  Nothing 
more  great  than  seven-hill'd  Rome  behold  !  1818  BYRON 
Ch.  Har.  iv.  Ixxx,  The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War, 
Flood,  and  Fire,  Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city's 
pride.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  \.  xii,  Rome.. with  her  seven, 
hilled  diadem. 

So  Seven-hilly  a,    rare. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bulliiigtr  cm  Apoc.  (1573)  281  The  seuen 
hilly  Rome.  1824  BYRON  DC/.  Transf.  I.  ii.  149  In  old 
Rome,  the  seven-hilly,  We'll  revel  at  ease. 

Sevenight(e,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  SENNIGHT. 

Seven-league  d,  a.  Seven-league(d)  boots 
[F.  liottes  de  sept  licues],  the  boots  in  the  fairy 
story  of  Hop  o'  my  Thumb,  which  enabled  the 
wearer  to  cover  seven  leagues  at  each  step.  Hence 
allusively  =  of  enormous  size  or  speed. 

1799  SOUTHEY  in  Robberds  Mem.  W.  Taylor ^(1843)  I.  254 
He  has  advanced  with  such  seven-leagued  strides  as  to 
overtake  everybody.  1813  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner^  26  Apr. 
262/2  Heaven  grant  he  may  not  have  put  on  his  seven- 
league  boots  in  vain  !  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  iv,  Giants 
with  seven-leagued  boots.  1826  —  Woodst.  xxviii,  Leave 
swelling  phrase  and  seven-leagued  words  at  home.  1849 
HAWTHORNE  Twice-told  T.,  Mr.  Higginbotham's  Catastr., 
The  stranger  on  foot  must  have  worn  seven-league^  boots, 
to  travel  at  such  a  rate.  1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  n.  xii,  With 
a.. rapid  step,  as  if  he  wanted  to  get  his  seven-league 
dress-shoes  on  and  go  round  the  world.  1890  '  R.  BOLDRE- 
WOOD'  Miner's  Right  (1899)  141/2  The  sergeant  strode 
forward  with  one  of  his  characteristic  seven-leagued  move- 

Coiiit.  1864  A.  J.  WARDEN  Linen  Trade  240  The  rapid 
progress  in  this  seven-league-booted  century. 

Sevenpence  (se-v'n,pens).  [f.SEVEN  +  PENCE.] 
A  sum  of  money  equal  to  seven  pennies.  Hence 
Se'venpence-na'lfpenny ;  Se-ven-pe'nnyworth 

(-penn'orth). 

1671  E.  LEIGH  Three  Diatribes  73  In  Venice  a  Liver  is 
about  seven  pence  half  peny.  1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  in 
Coliness  Collect.  (Maitland  Club)  229  Peices.  .of  sevenpence 
(called  a  skillen).  1824  URE  tr.  Bert/toilet's  Dyeing  I.  8  A 
measure  of  corn,  which  would  at  present  cost  sevenpence. 
halfpenny  English.  1859  Hottens  Slang  Diet.,  Seven 
pennorth,  transportation  for  seven  years.  1865  RUSKIN 
Sesame  i.  §  33  Now  ,£7°°  '*  '°  £s°,°°°  '°u^',^,^en~ 
pence  is  to  two  thousand  pounds.  1885  Pall  Mall  Gaz. 
j  i  Mar.  4/1  Mary  L.  warmly  asserted  that  '  she  had  been 
married  at  the  sevenpence.halfpenny^hurch'...The  seven, 
pence-halfpenny  demanded  pays  only  for  the  legal  stamp. 

Sevenpenny  (se-v'npeni),  a.  [See  PENNY  sb. 
10.]  Costing  or  valued  at  sevenpence;  hence, 
ftrifling,  contemptible.  Also  as  sb.,  a  volume  that 
costs  sevenpence. 

^1380  Antecrist'm  Todd  Three  Treat.  Wydif(i?:$f)  147 
Antecrist  makib  hise  [priests]  knowen..bi  her  sevenpeny 
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SEVEN  SISTERS. 

wedding  &  Haliwater  spryngynge.  1664  J.  WEBB  Stone- 
/A'»^'(i725)i22  Readers  would  never  be  induced  to  swallow 
such  a  Gudgeon,  as  that  seven-penny  Men  should  be  fed 
with  Venison.  1711-12  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  8  Jan.,  I 
forgot  Catherine's  sevenpenny  dinner.  1908  Daily  Ckron. 
17  Aug.  5/4  The  neatly-bound,  well-printed  sevenpenny  or 
shilling  volume  of  fiction.  1908  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Sept.  4/3 
The  *  sevenpenny  '  has  come  to  stay  as  a  form  for  the  circula- 
tion of  Engl^h  literature. 

Seven  sisters.  [See  also  SISTER  ,?/>.] 

1 1.  The  Pleiades.   Obs. 

1412-20  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  it.  3334  Sche  allone  among  be 
susters  seuene  Schroudelhto  vsschamfastly  hir  chere.  [1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  x.  673  To  Taurus  with  the  Seav'n  Atlantick 
Sisters,  and  the  Spartan  Twins  Up  to  the  Tropic  Crab.] 
1742  GRAY  rropertins  n.  35  Whence  the  seven  Sisters' 
congregated  fires. 

2.  Hist.  Seven  cannon,  resembling  each  other  in 
size  and  make,  cast  by  Robert  Borthwick  and  used 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden. 

J  1513  SKELTON  Agst.  Scottes  162  Your  Seuen  Systers,  that 
;unsogay.  ai|7iLnfDKSAY(Pit8Cpttte)CAtt7".  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
'..  259  Sewin  cannonis  that  he  tuik  fourtht  of  the  cnstiU  of 
Kdinburgh,  quhilk  was  callit  the  sewin  sisteris.  1808  SCOTT 
Marmion  iv.  xxvii,  Dorthwick's  Sisters  Seven. 

3.  a.  A  name  of  two  common  spurges,    dial. 

1886  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Ptant-n.^  Seven i  Sisters.  Euphor- 
bia Hclioscopia  and  /.'.  /V//MJ,  in  allusion  to  the  seven 
branches  of  the  stem.  Co.  Donegal,  Ireland. 

b.  Seven  sister'^*}  rose ;  a  climbing  rose  pro- 
ducing densely  clustered  heads  of  white,  cream,  or 
pinkish  flowers. 

1864  HIBBERD  Rose  Bk.  27  One  of  the  finest  is  Grevillei,  or 
the  Seven  Sisters'  rose,  a  climber  which  grows  with  tremen- 
dous vigour.  1906  IVestnt.  Gaz.  3  Aug.  10/1  The  seven-sister 
rose  Blossoms  about  the  gabled  close. 

4.  A  popular  name  for  Malacocercus  terricolor,  an 
Indian  bird  of  gregarious  habits. 

1878  P.  ROBINSON  In  Ind.  Garden  31  The  Seven  Sisters 
pretend  to  feed  on  insects,  but  that  is  only  when  they  cannot 
get  peas.  1901  KIPLING  Kim  90 The  chattering,  gray-backed 
Seven  Sisters. 

t  Seveiisith.es,  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  see  SEVEN 
and  SITHE  sbl  [OK.  seofon  sifia,  $tyum\  cf.  ON. 
sjaiisinnuw.']  Seven  times. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  cxviii.  164  Seofen  siSum  in  de^e  lof  ic 
se^de  3e.  £950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  21  Huu  oft 
synngi^a  mai^e  in  mec  bro5er  min  &  ic  fprgefo  him,  wi5 
scfo  siiYi  ?  c  1055  tr.  Byrhtfer til's  Handboc  in  Anglia  VII  I. 
303  Seofon  si3on  seofon  beod  ni^on  &  feowertij.  c  1 175  Lamb. 
Horn.  39  Seofeside  brihtre  bene  ba  sunne.  a  1225  Leg. 
Kat/t.  1680,  &  alle  be  burhmen  seouen  siSes  brihtre  ben 
beo  |)C  sunne.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1825  Seue  siftes  he  fell  him 
bi-foren.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  1851  Til  seuensith  tuenti  dais 
war  gan.  a  1300  Floriz  <y  B.  650  Hu  ihc  hire  bojte  apli^t 
For  seuesibe  of  gold  hire  wijt.  1410  26  Pol.  Poems  ix.  80 
Seuene  sy^es  on  Jie  day,  Men  seyn,  the  rijtwis  man  dop 
falle.  1483  Cat/i.  A  ngl.  331/2  Seven  sithe,  sefctes.  tr  1530 
Crt.  Love  436  Seven  sith  at  night  thy  lady  for  to  please. 

Seven  sleepers,   [tr.  L.  septem  dorinientfs.] 

Seven  youths  ot  Kphesus  said  to  have  hidden  in  a 
cave  during  the  Decian  persecution  and  to  have 
slept  there  For  several  hundred  years. 

c  1000  ^ILFRIC  Saints'  Lives  (1881)  1.488  Her  efneon-gin5 
bacra  eadi^ra  seofon  sUepera  Srowung.  c  1310  Leg.  Saints 
(MS.  Ashm.  43)  If.  122  b,  Seue  sleparis.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  221  pe  array  of  J>e  sevene  slepers.  £1450 
Godstow  AVf.  19  Make  us  to  study  be  seuen  slepars.  1599 
NASHK  Lenten  Stuffc  \Vks.  1005  III.  163  The  forty  yeares 
vndermeale  of  the  seauen  sleepers.  1641  MILTON  Prel. 
Episc.  Wks,  1851  III.  77  The  seven  Sleepers,  that  slept.. 
three  hundred  seaventy,  and  two  years.  1781  GIBBON  Decl. 
ff  f,  \\xiii.  (1787)  III.  350  The  memorable  fable  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers.  1831  CARLVLE  Sartor  Res.  I.  iv,  A  peal  of 
laughter,  enough  to  have  awakened  the  Seven  Sleepers  ! 

b.  nOBMJHtft  Seven-sleeper:  alhtsivelytoi\Q 
who  has  been  asleep  for  years;  dial,  a  dormouse  or 
other  hibernating  (or  migrating)  animal.  [So  G. 
sicbenschlafer^\ 

1671  GLANVILI,  Further  Discov.  M.  Stulbe  30,  I  thought 
there  was  something  in  't,  that  you  now  publish  him  for  a 
Seven  Sleeper,  that  knows  not  the  Transactions  of  the 
Learned  World.  1837  CARLYLE Fr.  Ret'.  II.  in.  i,  But  in  sea- 
sons of  Revolution.. your  miraculous  Seven-sleeper  might, 
with  miracle  enough,  awake  sooner.  1873  W.  P.  WILLIAMS 
&  JONES  Somerset  Gloss. t  Sei>en>sUeper^  dormouse.  1899 
H.  C.  HART  in  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.  13  Seven  sleepers.  The 
summer  migrants  supposed  to  sleep  through  the  Winter. 

SeveilSOllie  (seVn&pm),  sb.  and  a,  [f.  SEVEN 
a.  +  -SOME.  Cf.  Kris,  sauttcsom.'] 

A.  sb.  Seven  together.    Sc. 

17..  RAMSAY  Wyfe  of  AuchtcrmuchJy  vtii,  He  draif  the 
gaislings  forth  to  feid,  I'hair  was  but  sevensum  of  them  aw. 

B.  adj.    Consisting  of  seven.    rart-°. 
1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Hence  Se'vensomeness,  the  quality  of  being 
'  sevcnsome '.  ra/V"1. 

1853  N.  Brit.  Rev,  Feb.  398  The  Sevensomeness  of  the 
microcosm.  Ibid,  407  The  sevenjomeness  of  the  luminous, 
or  of  the  musical  octave. 


t  Seven  stars.  Obs, 
[OE.  seofon  steorran  :  see  SEVEN  and  STAB  sb.t  but 
OE.  had  also  collect,  neut.  siftttt-,  nbunsterri  = 
VVFris.  saunstjerrf,\VX\em.zeven(ge}sterre)  MLG. 
sevemterne,  Du.  zevengesternU)  OliG.si&unstirnt, 
-stirri  (MHG.  sibensterne,  G.  siebemtern  and  sie- 
bengestirn\  ON.  sjaustirni.  Cf.  med.L.  septistel- 
Hum*}  a.  The  Pleiades,  b.  ?  The  planets,  c.  The 
Great  Bear. 

cj*S  Corpus  Gbss,  (Hcssels)  P  451  Pliadas,  sibunsterri. 
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n  900  A  E.  Ufartyrol.  7  Nov.  202  Ond  bonne  gongaft  ba  seofon 
steorran  upon  a;fen.  1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dind.  477  pe  ^onne  set 
in  his  cours  &  be  seue  sterres.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1961 
(Dublin  MS.)  One  of  be  souerenest  syres  vndir  be  seuen 
sternes.  1412-20  LVDG.  Ckron.  Troy  n.  3323  Phades,  b« 
seuene  sterns  bri^t,  Of  whiche  sixe  npperen  to  oure  si?!.  1483 
Cfit/t.  Angl.  331/2  }'e  Seven  sterns,  pliast  septftntriolis, 
septcmtrio.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vni.  Prol.  151  The  pleuch, 
and  the  polys,  the  planettis  begane,  The  son,  the  scvin  sternis, 
and  tlie  Charll  wane.  1535  COVERDALE  Amos  v.  8  [so  ifin  ; 
Kci'isctf  1884  Pleiades],  1577  II.  GOOGK  Hcresback's  Ihnb. 
iv.  (i  586)  182  b,  The  best  time  for  the  first  haruest,  the  rising  of 
the  seuen  starres,  or  the  beginning  of  May.  loosSiiAKs.  Lear 
I.  v.  38  The  reason  why  the  seuen  Starres  are  no  mo  then 
seuen,  is  a  pretty  reason.  1630  R.  Johnson* s  Kingd.  -|j- 
Comniiv.  85  Where  so  many  kingdornes  arc  united,  making 
a  more  perspicuous  shew  over  the  universe,  than  the  seven 
starres  doe  in  the  Firmament,  over  the  single  planets.  1754 
J.  HILL  Urania,  Smcn  Stars%  a  common  denomination  of 
the  constellation,  called,  by  astronomers,  the  Pleiudes.  [1818 
SCOTT  Ilrt.  Midi,  xxviii,  Airs.  Bickerton,  lady  of  the 
ascendant  of  the  Seven  Stars,  in  the  Oistle-^.itc,  York.] 

1430-40  LYIJG.  JJochas  i.  ii.  (1544)  5  b,  He  would  hmie 
raught  vp  to  y8  sterres  seuen.  c  1450  MKTHAM  H'ks. 
(K.K.T.S.)  10  Hys  bry.cht  plowgh  of  sterrys,  and  eke  the 
systyrrys  at  tlier  stent,  The  quyche  he  namyd  the  sterrys 
seuyn.  1500-20  DUSUAR  Poems  xxv.  66  \\'e  pray  to  all  the 
Sanctis  of  hevin,  That  ar  aboif  the  stcrris  sevin. 

Sevent,  obs.  form  of  SEVENTH. 

Seventeen  (se^v'ntrn,  seVnt/h  ;  see  -TEEN),  a. 
and  sb.  Forms :  see  SEVEN  and  -TEEN  ;  also  3 
sceoven-,  5  cevyn-;  3-5  -ten  ;  6  Se*  sewinteinc, 
sewiutteiu.  [( )E.  seofonticne,  -thie,  -tync  =  OFris. 
sogen-,  seven-,  savntcne  (\VFris.  sauntsieii),  OS. 
sivontein,  MDu.  seventicn  (Du.  zevcn-},  OIIG. 
*sibunzekan  (MUG.  sibenzehen^  G.  sicfwfin),  ON. 
sjautjdn  (Sw.  sjutton,  Da.  syttett] :  see  SEVEN  and 
-TEEN.]  The  cardinal  number  next  after  sixteen, 
composed  of  ten  and  seven,  represented  by  the 
symbols  17,  XVII,  xvii.  A.  adj. 

1.  In  concord  with  a  sb.  expressed.     Also,  quali- 
fying a  higher  numeral. 

c  900  tr.  Barrio's  Hist.  in.  xxiv.  (iSgg)  315  W<-e.s  he  Wulf- 
here  Mercna  cyning  seofon tync  winter,  c  1205  LAV.  27200 
Seouentene  busend  sclere  cnihten.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Hulls) 
6487  pe  ?er  of  yrace  a  bousend  &  seuentene.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  9124  pis  roboam  bat  \  of  mene,  Regned  winters  .seuen  tene. 
c  \yy*Artk.  $  Merl.  8895  A  kni}tof  dede  vertuous  bat  on  liur 
gat  kin^tes  seuentene.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2105  Saudiours 
him  to  sewe  seuyntene  thousand.  1592  NASHK/*.  Pettilesse 
Wks.  1904  I.  225  Scotland,  Denmarke,  and  some  more  pure 
partes  of  the  seauenteene  Prouinces.  a  1627  HAVWAUD 
Ediv.  K/(i63o)  94  A  proclamation  vnder  the  hands  of  scuen- 
teen  persons.  17..  in  Ritson's  Gammer  Gnrtott's  Gar!. 
(1783)  23  There  was  an  old  woman  toss'd  in  a  blanket,  Seven- 
teen times  as  high  as  the  moon.  1777  (title)  Seventeen 
Hundred  and  Seventy-Seven  ;  or,  a  picture  of  the  manners 
and  characters  of  the  age.  1814  SCOTT  in  Lockhart  (1037) 
III.  iii.  132  A.  .dissenting  clergyman,  who  has.  .brought  up 
..sixteen  or  seventeen  children,  .upon  L.iso  a-year.  1879 
MOKLEV  Burke  161  A  Lyons  silk  weaver,  working,  .for  over 
seventeen  hours  a  day.  a  1890  LIUDON  Life  Pnscy  (1893)  I. 
iv.  76  In  all  Germany  the  number  of  professors  who  then 
contended  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.. was  thought  to  be 
seventeen. 

2.  With  various  ellipses,  esp.  of  years. 

Sweet  seventeen  is  used  typically  for  the  most  attractive 
period  of  a  girl's  life.  The  sevcntcen-cighties  '.  the  decade 
extending  from  1780  to  1789. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  264/107  5eot  heo  leouede  twenti  ;er  after 
be  seuentene  bi-fore  pat  heo  ne  et  no  mannische  mete  bote 
weodes  and  wilde  more.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xm.  645  Scho 
set  hym  in  so  hard  assay,  That  he  with  sevintene  in  a  bat 
Wes  fayne  for  to  hald  hame  his  gat !  c  1386  [see  SEVEN  A.  i  d]. 
a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholent.  (1904)  205  From  seuentene  to  seuen 
and  twentie  (the  most  dangerous  tyme  of  all  a  mans  life).  1662 
$-riLLiNGFL.Orig;Srtcr&i\i.  iv.  §9  That  the  posterity  of  Noah 
might  beget  children  at  seventeen.  1712  STEELE  Sf-cct.  No. 
266  F2  A  slim  young  girl  about  Seventeen.  1767  H.WALPOLB 
in  Jesse  Selivyn  fy  Conttmp.  (1843)11. 190  The  lottery  tickets 
which  I  have  bought  for  you  at  twelve  pounds  seventeen 
and  sixpence  apiece.  1855  TENNYSON  Brook  113  Claspt 
hands  and  that  petitionary  grace  Of  sweet  seventeen  sub- 
dued me  ere  she  spoke.  1878  H.  S.  LEIGH  Town  Garland 
29  The  gushing  heart  of  seventeen.  1896  E.  V.  LUCAS 
willow  fy  Leather  (1898)  32  The  Hambledon  Club's  ground 
was  changed.. somewhere  in  the  seventeen-eighties. 

f  3.   =  SEVENTEENTH.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  63^9  Polidarius,  the  porknell,  and  his 
pere  Machaon,  Suet  with  the  xvij,  sad  men  &  noble.  1551 
RECORDE  Pathw.  Knoivl.  i.  xxviii,  As  the  seuentene  con- 
clusion doth  teache.  1580  in  Cath.^  Tractates  (S.T.S.)  68 
As  hie  declaris  in  the  sewinttcin  buik  of  the  Citie  of  God. 

4.  Comb,  (chiefly  parasynthetic),  as  seventeen- 
branched  adj. ;  seventeen-day ',  -foott  -mark)  ~milet 
attrib.  phr.  ;  seventeen-hander,  a  horse  of  17 
hands ;  seventeen-hunder  linen  (St.),  linen  in 
the  weaving  of  which  1700  threads  go  to  the  warp; 
seventeen-year(s')  locust,  Cicada  septenidedm 
(see  quot.  1882). 

1861  HAGEN  Synopsit  Neuroptera  N.  Amer.  207  Sector  i 
"seven  teen -branched.  1890  HILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet,) 
*  Seventeen-day fevtr )  relapsing  fever.  1900  KIPLING  in  Daily 
Express 29  June  4/5  The  *seven teen- foot  Union  Jack.  1886 
Miss  BRAUOON  One  Thing  Needful xxii,  The  horses  were  her 
own  particular  "Seven  teen  hand  ers,  grand,  upstanding  bays. 
1790  BURNS  Tain  o'  Shanter  154  Snaw-white  *seventeen 
hunder  linnen  !  1861  Two  Cosmos  I.  228  Sheets  o' seventeen 
hunder  linen.  18x4  G.  CHALMEKS  Caledonia  III.  iv.  438 
Gilbert  Macdoual . .  who  held  the  "seventeen-in.irk  lands. 
1897  Outing  XXX.  357/1  Regular  watches  were  once  more  set 
upon  the  boats  as  they  entered  the  upper  or  'seventeen-mile 
level.  1882  Casselft  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  112  One  North  Ameri, 
can  species  is  called  the  "Seventeen-years"  Locust  (Cicada 
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Ufltendtcim}  because  it  is  said  to  appear  only  at  intervals  of 
seventeen  years  in  any  given  locality. 

B.  sb.  The  abstract  num!x.T  seventeen ;  the 
symbol  representing  this. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  1905  II.  211,  I  vp  with  a 
lon^  circumstance,  alias,  a  cunning  .shift  of  the  t>eucnteenes. 
1596  HAKINGTON  AJ>ol.  Ajax  Aa  2,  Lyke  a  trycke  of  seuen- 
teene  in  a  sinkapace. 

Seventeenth  (scVnt/'nb,  sev'nt7-nl>),  a.  and 
sb.  Forms:  a.  i  seofontes'o'a,  -teosetta,  -tisopa, 
-teoSa,  4-5  seveutepo  ;  0.  3-4  seveutenpe,  5 
-tenyth,  6  -tenth,  6-  teenth;  7.  4-5  sevintcnde. 
[OE.  seofontdofa,  f.  seofontiene  SEVENTEEN  :  see 
-TKENTII.  The  later  developments  (/3  and  y  forms) 
are  parallel  with  those  of  FIFTEENTH  (q.v.v  ;  \\ith 
the  7-form  cf.  ON.  sjautjande.  See  also  TENTH.] 

A.  adj.  The  ordinal  number  corresponding  to 
the  cardinal  seventeen;  qualifying  a  sb.  expressed 
or  implied. 

(•900  tr.  Hatda's  Hist.  i.  v,  Severus  car-ere.  .se  w.xs  seof  >n- 
teo^e.>a  [r.r.  se')fonte')^a]  fram  A-tisto.  Ibid.  ill.  \\iv, 
pi  seofanteoban  [-'.r.  -tigeban]  da^^e  Kalcndamm  Pecuni- 
brium.  ^1300  Havclck  :^-^)  Of  mar/  )>e  scueiitL-nJje  day. 
c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  108)  325  At  J»e  seuentel-e  ^-.res 
cnde.  (1400  Rule  St.  Bcuct  (Prose)  \ii.  17  ['u  hundred 
bcuintendc  [psalm],  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  147/27  The  51: re 
of  be  reyneof  kyng  Ed \varde  beseventenyth.  1530  I'AI.SGH. 
372  Dixsepticsute,  sevynteenlh.  16. .  MIPIH.I-  IMN,  etc.  Old 
Law  v.  i,  September  the  seventeenth.  1805  Wout'sw.  l'>c- 
Inde  n.  386  My  seventeenth  year  was,  come.  1839  Di:  I.A 
UKCHE  Rep.  Geol.  Cornwall,  etc.  xv.  590  About  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  1862  Miss  IB  R  ADDON  Lady  And- 
/cy\\\v,  He.,  married  me  three  months  after  my  seventeenth 
birthday. 

B.  sb.     1.  A  seventeenth  part. 

17*8  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  MeasnrC)  One  Paris  KI1,  and 
fifteen  Seventeenths, 

2.  AIus.  A  note  seventeen  degrees  above  or  below 

a  given  note  (both  notes  being  counted);  the  interval 
between,  or  consonance  of,  two  notes  seventeen 
degrees  apart;  a  chord  containing  this  interval. 
Also,  an  organ  stop  (see  quot.  1855.) 

1597  MORI.EY  Introd,  Mus.  126  Though  I  do  in  ittalke  of 
fifteenth  and  seucntenthes,  yet  are  the->e  coides  seMomc  l'> 
be  taken  in  three  parts.  1609  DOWLANI>  Ornith.  Micro/,  j-) 
A  seuenteentli,  which  is  equall  to  a  third,  and  a  U  nth.  1694 
W,  HOLDER  Princ.  Harmony  102  A  Seventeenth  Major. 
1797  Eniycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XII.  509/2  The  double  octave  of 
the  third  is  called  a  seventeenth.  1855  HOI-KINS  Organ  120 
Tierce- Seventeenth*  A  Stop  formed  of  open  metal  cylin- 
drical pipes,  the  pitch  of  which  is  a  major  third  above  the 
Fifteenth,  or  a  seventeenth  above  the  Diapasons.  1897  tr. 
Rieiitamt's  fief.  Mus.  372/1  The  (major )  Seventeenth 
(second  octave  extension  of  the  major  third. .},.  .the  Minor 
Seventeenth  (second  octave  extension  of  the  minor  third'. 
Ibid.  730/1  Seventeenth,  the  seventeenth  decree  of  the  scale  ; 
also  called  the  loth  or  3rd. 

Hence  Seventee'nthly  adv.,  in  the  seventeenth 
place  (in  an  enumeration). 

1623  in  Fasti  Aberd.  (1854)  203  Seventintlie,  that  [etc.]. 
c  1643  CLEVELAND  Let.  Poems,  etc.  ( 1677)  127  Cheverel- 1  ,un-s 
that  will  stretch  as  far  as  Seventeenthly.  1715  tr.  Dnpin& 
Keel.  Hist.  Xjth  C.  vi.  n.  iv.  250  Seventeenthly,  That  bap- 
tU'd  Infants,  .ought  to  be  instructed  in  the  Faith  of  Jesus 
Christ.  1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Montroscx\v,  The  Captain  heard 
si.xteenthly — Seventeenthly — eighteenthly,  and  to  conclude, 
with  a  sort  of  feeling  like  distracted  despair. 

Seventh  (seVnb),  a. and.r£.  Forms:  a.  north. 
(and  Kentish},  i  seofunda,  -onda,  siofunda,  2 
soofcndo,  3  [Qrmin)  se(p)ffnde,  sefennde,  3-4 
sevende,  3-5  sevend,  4  zevende,  soyvend(e, 
4-5  sevind,  -ynd.  /3.  i  seofofm,  -etSa,  sufopa, 
1-2  -ope,  2  seofejje,  3  seovepo,  3-4  sovethe, 
sovepe ;  3  sefpe,  5  sefth.  7.  3  seouenpe,  3-5 
seveuthe,  4  sevenethe,  sefnthe,  4-5  sov- 
eneth,  5  eevynthe,  (senthe),  6  sevoonthe, 
sevinth,  6-7  seaventh,  4-  seventh.  6.  north.  4 
seyvent,  sevente,  sewinte>sevynte,4-6sevent, 
sevint,  4,  6  sewiut,  5  sevenete,  sente,  (senfte), 
6  sowent.  [Formations  of  different  types  are  here- 
represented  :  a.  OE.  (Anglian)  seo-,  siofunda,  ME. 
(Northern  and  Kentish)  sevende,  corresp.  to  OFris. 
siugiindat  sogunda^  savnda  (mod.  sauniie)^  OS. 
sivondo,  OHG.  sibunto  (MHG.  sibente^  sibcttde^^t. 
siebente}t  ON.  sjaunde  (Norw.  sjaunde,  Sw.  sjttndc, 
Da.  syvende}:— OTeut.*JC^«/wfe-;  cf.  late  OE.  nigendc 
ninth,  ME.  iende,  tenth.  ^3.  OE.  seofofa,  -epa  =  OS. 
sivtiSo :— OTent.  *setunfo-t  f.  *se$un  SEVEN  ;  cf. 
OE.  nizofia  ninth,  Uofa  tenth.  7.  ME.  seventhe, 
a  new  formation  on  SEVEN  and  -TH  ;  cf.  NINTH, 
TENTH.  The  5-forms  exhibit  the  by-form  (-/)  of 
the  suffix  characteristic  of  Sc.]  The  ordinal  number 
correspondingtothccardinalnumberSEVEN.  A.  adj. 

L  In  concord  with  a  sb.  expressed  or  understood. 

a.  ^950  Lindisf.  Go$p.  Matt.  xxii.  26  Jelic  r5e  aeftera  & 
(SeSirdawid  to  3a:m  seofunda  [cyjs  Kushw.  Gosf.  siofund  ; 
c  1000  Agt.  Gosp.  seofoban*  J'-rr.  seofe^an,  sufopon ;  cn6o 
Hatton  Gosp.  seofende,  v.r.  seofeSen].  c  laoo  OBMIN  4168 


3  pe  zeuende  bene  of  J>e  holy  pater  noster.  f  ijgo  Leg. 
Rood(\^j\)  93  For  hunger  he  cried  on  beseuyndday.  c  1400 
Rule  St.  Benet  (Prose)  vii.  14  pe  seuind^egrece  o  mekenes. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvi.  73  pis  faire  lady  sail  com  to 
him  at  be  ieuend  day,  or  ^  thrjdd  day,  end. 
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£.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  47  ^Erest  on  zerne  morgen.  .seofojwn 
si^onuhtan.  c\\"]$Lamb.  Hont.  43  Innan  banseaweren  vii 
bittere  ube.  .|>e  seofebe  [wes]  ful  stunch.  a  1225  .SY.  Marker. 
8  pe  seoueoe  time  of  be  dei.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2577 
pe  seuebe  jer  it  was  after  bat  hii  to  londe  come.  Ibid.  9068  In 
|>e  seuebe  &  tuenti  5er  of  |>c  kinges  crouninge.  a  1300  Signs 
bef.  yudgin.  97  in  E.E.P,  (1862)  10  pe  sefye  dai  hit  sal  grow 
a^e.  1393  LASCL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvn.  144  The  syxte,  hit  is  a  paj? 
of  pees... The  seuebe,  hit  is  a  welle  of  wysedome.  c  1475 
Partenay  4427  Thys  Grymold  is  the  fifte  Geant  found,  The 
sixte,  or  the  sefth  of  thaim  hath  be  last,  a  1550  Six  Town 
Ckron.  (1911)  186  Kyng  henry  the  sevethe. 

y.  c  1290  Bekct  1815  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  158  pe  seuenbe  ;er 
J>at  he  wende  furst  out  of  engelonde.  1:1374  CHAUCER 
Troilus  11. 681  Blisful  Venus  wel  arayed  Sat  in  here  seuenethe 
hows  of  heuene  ^o.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  130  The 
sefnthe  sterre  in  special  Of  this  science  is  Arial.  c  1425  Eng. 
Cong.  Irel.  xxiv.  58  He  arryued,  the  yer  of  hys  kyngedome, 
senthe  [v.r,  the  Senfte].  c  1430  C/iev.  Assigne  42  Sex  seme- 
lye  sonnes  £  a  dowster  ^e  seueneth.  1493  Dives  $  Panfcr 
in.  xiii.  Ijb,  God  bad  reste  in  the  seuynthe  day.  1596 
DALRYMFLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  84  Henrie  the  seuinth. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  i.  118  Another  yet?  A  seauenth? 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vm.  128  Thir  wandnng  course. .  In  six 
tliou  seest,  and  what  if  sev'mh  to  these  The  Planet  Earth . . 
Insensibly  three  different  motions  move?  Ibid.  xi.  696 
Hee  the  seventh  from  thee,  whom  thou  beheldst  The  onely 
righteous  in  a  World  perverse.  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella 
31  Oct.,  I  have  sent  my  seventh  [letter]  to  your  fourth, 
young  women.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  353  In  both 
cases  the  focus  [of  disease]  seems  to  have  affected  the  issuing 
seventh  [cerebral  nerve]. 

{,  c  1375  Cursor  M.  6844  (Fairf.),  vj.  dayes  sal  ;e  wirke. . 
and  ;e  sal  rest  |>e  seyuent  day.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii. 
{Jacobus  Minor)  95  The  sewynt  }ere  of  his  bischophad. 
f  1380  WVCI.IF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  169  pe  sevent  werke  of  mercy. 
1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.l'.S.)  23  Pape  Gregore  the 
sevynt.  a  1500  Signs  cf  Doomsday  95  in  Brome  Bk.  74 
The  sente  day  schall  fall  down  Chyrch,  and  castyll.  1576 
in  Oppress.  Orkney  %  Zttld.  (1859)  47  This  Sewint  Article. 
1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisitts'  Catcch.  183  The  sext  is  bontie.. . 
The  Sewent  is  gentllnes. 

b.  ellipt.  for  seventh  day,  chapter^  regiment,  etc. 
To  commit  the  seventh  (slang),  to  transgress  the  seventh 
commandment)  to  commit  adultery. 

1598  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  Lett.  (Camden)  29  The  seventh  of 
this  moneth.  1674  BBEVINT  Saul  at  Endorwfi  The  seventh 
of  St.  John's  Revelation.  1841  LEVER  O'Mailey  cxvii,  He 
ordered  me  to  picket  two  squadrons  of  the  seventh.  1874 
HARDY  Far  fr.  Madding  Crowd  viii,  As  soon  as  he  could 
..fancy  he  was  doing  wrong  and  committing  the  seventh. 

2.  Seventh  part,  or  ^  deal  (see  also  SEVEXDELE), 
one  of  the  seven  equal  parts  into  which  a  thing 
may  be  divided. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  318/657  pare  nis  bote  bat  seouenbe 
del  bat  men  woniez  on,  i-wis.  Ibid.  318/665  pe  seuenbe  part. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  45  pe  seuenbe  parte  of  be 
l>ridde.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2157  pai  pleyne  more  he 
nouiite  &  be  pile  of  far  horsis  pan  ^e  soroseof  bam-selfe  by 
\>e  seuynt  parte  [Dubl,  MS.  seuent  dele]. 

b.  Seventh  heaven,  see  HEAVEN  sb.  5  c,  7  c. 

Hence  seventh-heavcn-arian  (nonce- wd.),  one  who  is 
always  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  ecstasy. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxiii,  You  will  find  that,  when 
you  have  heard  my  counsel,  you  may  go  to  the  seventh 
heaven  with  it  in  your  pocket,  if  you  have  a  mind,  and  not 
feel  yourself  an  ounce  heavier  in  the  ascent.  1857  KINGS- 
LEY  Tivo  Y.  Ago  II.  104  What  a  blue  stocking,  pre-Raphael- 
jte  seventh-heaven-amn  she  would  have  been.  1892  MRS. 
CLIFFORD  A  nnt  Anne  XLV,  Florence  was  in  a  seventh  heaven 
of  happiness. 

3.  = SEVENTHLY,  rare. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Drpome of ' Doomes  /Ay  Wks.  1910  II.  330 
Seventh,  he  ought  in  all  things  to  fete.].  1840  Dotn. 
Brewing  8  The  following  articles  only  are  requisite... 
Seventh,  a  stirring  stick. 

B.  sb.    1.   —  Seventh  part. 

1557  RECORDE  Whetst.  Bijb,  Sesquisefitima.  8  to  7  :  16 
to  i4..(i'/7)  a  seuenth  more.  1623  J.  JOHNSON  Arith. 
229  Because  your  fractions  are  seuenths,  cut  off  7  figures. 
1762  RAMSBOTTOM  Fractions  Anatomized  33  For  if  to  4 
Sevenths  We  add  4  Eighths,  .it  is  neither  8  Sevenths  nor  8 
Eighths.  1844  R.  ROUSE  Turf  Betting  8  Different  de- 
nominators, as  fifths,  sevenths,  elevenths.  1897  GUNTHER 
in  Mary  Kingsley  W.  Africa  7:1  Eye  two-sevenths  of  the 
length  of  the  nead. 

2.  Mtts.  a.  A  note  seven  degrees  (see  DEGREE 
sb.  1 1  a)  above  or  below  a  given  note  (both  notes 
being  counted) ;  the  note  immediately  below  the 
octave  in  a  scale,  «=»  leading  note.  b.  The  interval 
between  two  notes  seven  degrees  apart ;  it  is  either 
major,  minor,  or  diminished:  see  these  words.  O. 
(In  full,  chord  of  the  seventh?)  A  chord  consisting 
of  a  note  together  with  its  third,  fifth,  and  seventh : 
denominated  from  that  note  of  the  scale  which 
forms  the  root,  as  dominant  seventh ,  tonic  seventh  ; 
also  minor ;  diminished  seventh  (see  quots.  1880, 
1883),  leading  seventh  (see  LEADING/^/,  a.  i  b). 

1591  J.  FARMER  Plainsong  B  vj,  2  parts  in  one  in  the 
seuenth,  the  Basse  before,  the  Meane  follow  a  sembreefe, 
the  plainsong  in  the  midst.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  71 
Phi.  Which  distances  make  discord..?  Ma.  ..a  second,  a 
fourth,  a  seuenth.  1694  W.  HOLDER  Princ.  Harmony  169 
These  Discords,  the  1'ritone,  and  Semidiapente  ;  as  also, 
the  Seconds,  and  Sevenths,  are  of  very  great  use  in  Music. 
1730  Treat.  Harmony  15  The  Seventh  of  the  key.  1752  tr. 
Rameau's  Treat.  Mns.  28  The  perfect  Chord,  and  that  of 
the  Seventh.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XII.  508/2  An 
interval  consisting  of  four  tones  and  two  semitones,  as 
from  re  to  ut,  is  called  a  seventh  minor.  1818  T.  BUSBY 
Gram.  Mus.  326  The  chord  of  the  Seventh  is  susceptible  of 
three  changes.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  257/1  The  dominant 
7th  and  the  diminished  7th,  or  their  inversions.  1855 
BROWNING  Toccata  of  Galupfi's  vii,  Those  lesser  thirds  so 
plaintive.. Those  commiserating  sevenths.  1880  Grove's 
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Diet.  Mits.  I.  673  The  use  of  the  minor  seventh,  which  we 
call  the  Dominant  seventh,  without  preparation.  1883  Ibid. 
III.  477/2  The  chord  of  the  Diminished  seventh. .is  in  its 
complete  form  composed  of  a  set  of  minor  thirds. 

Seventh-day.   (Also  5-6  north,  seventy  -yht.) 

1 1.    —  \VEEK'S-MIND.  Obs. 

1462  Test.  Ebor.  II,  256, 1  wille  that  I  be  brought  foithe  at 
the  day  of  beriall  as  my  degre  askis  wilhouten  any  sevent* 
day.  1527  Ibid.  V.  238, 1  witt  a  quarter  wheate  and  ij  barils 
bere  to  be  delt  in  the  kirke  of  Hornese  opon  my  sevynt  daye. 

2.  The  seventh  day  of  the  week,  Saturday ;  the 
(Jewish)  Sabbath  ;  transf.  Sunday.  Also  attrib. 

1692  T.  WATSON  Body  Divinity  332  The  old  Seventh-day 
Sabbath  (which  was  the  Jewish  Sabbath)  is  abrogated.  1710 
O.  SANSOM  Ace.  Life  226  On  the  Seventh  Day  we  went  to 
Youghall,and  on  the  First  Day  had  two  Meetings  there.  1870 
CONWAY  Earthward  Pilgr.  xxviii.  345  The  sanctity  of  the 
Seventh  Day  is  the  survival  of  the  old  worship  of  Ashtaroth. 
1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Organ- Blower  27  When  the  seventh 
day's  sunshine  falls  Through  rainbowed  windows  on  the 
walls.  1885  R.  BUCHANAN  Matt  iii,  1  thought  her  ordinary 
costume  far  more  becoming  than  her  seventh-day  finery. 

b.  In  the  designations  of  bodies  of  Christians 
who  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  (Saturday) 
as  the  principal  day  of  rest  and  religious  observance. 

Serenth-day  Adventists  :  a  millenarian  sect  holding  Sabba- 
tarian principles.  Sei-enth'day  Baptist :  see  SABUATAIUAN 
j/'.  3.  -^Seventh'day  man  :  see  TRASKITE. 

1684  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  302  The  seventh  day 
minister,  in  Newgale.  1694  E.  CHAMBKRLAYNB/VCT..5Y.  Eng. 
(ed.  i8j  in.  i.  378  Traskiits,  now  called  Seventh-day-men, 
who  keep  the  Jewish  Sabboth.  1784  BACKUS  Ch.  Hist.  New 
Eng>  II.  Index  15  Seventh-day  Baptists.  1876  Direct. 
A  tner.  Pubt.  19  in  Amer.  Catal.  (1880),  Seventh  Day  Adven- 
tists. \WfoLibr.  Univ.  Knowl.  (U.S.)s.v.,  Traces  of  seventh- 
day  keepers  are  found  in  the  days  of  Gregory  I. 

Seventhly  (seVnbli),  adv.  [f.  SEVENTH  a.  + 
•LY  ^.]  In  the  seventh  place  (in  an  enumeration). 

^1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  929  Seventhly,  scp- 
tiesntement.  1574  WHITGIFT  Def.  Answ.  xvn.  631  Master 
Gualter..sayth  :  He  comprehendeth  seuenthly  in  this  order, 
gouernours  vnder  whom  [etc,]-  1648  p.  JENKINS  Wks.  38 
Seventhly,  we  maintaine  that  the  King  is  the  onely  supreme 
Governour  in  all  causes.  1723  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  I\ulest  Sev- 
enthly, Galloping  is  the  last,  and  must  be  join'd  to  all  the 
other  Paces,  a  1887  JKFFKRIES  Field  $  Hedgerovj  (1889) 
328  Seventhly,  no  one  can  find  these  footpaths,  which  pro- 
bably led  nowhere. 

b.  As  sl>.  with  ref.  to  the  heads  of  a  sermon. 

1815  SCOTT  Paul's  Lett.  i.  (1816)  4  The  Parson  has  spared 
his  flock  one  Seventhly  of  his  text.  1860  DICKENS  Uncomm. 
Trav.  ix,  I  have  been,  .catechised  respecting  Boanerges 
Boiler,  his  fifthly,  sixthly,  and  his  seventhly. 

Se'ventlL-night.  Obs.  [f,  SEVENTH  a.  + 
NIGHT.]  =  SENNIGHT. 

1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  i.  v.  86  His  Father  dy'd  on 
this  day  seuentb-night,  1672  LOCKE  Let.  to  Maple  toft  19 
Oct.,  That  day  seventhnight  I  parted  from  you. 

Seventieth  (seVntieb),  a.  Forms :  3-4 
seventipe,  4  sevetepe,  (north*  seven-,  seyvin- 
tiand),  4-6  seventepe,  6  seventyth,  7  seaven- 
tieth,  7-  seventieth,  [f.  next  -t-  -eth,  -TII.  The 
forms  in  Cursor  Mundi  are  after  the  ON.  ordinal 
ending  -tugondc^\  The  ordinal  numeral  correspond- 
ing to  the  cardinal  SEVENTY. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5730  Yssryned  he  was  nyn  hondred 
&  on  &  seuenti^e  ^ere.  13..  Cursor  M.  21209  (Gott.)  pe 
seuentiand  and  feird  gere  [I''airf.  seyuiniiand].  138*1  WYCLIF 
Zech.  i.  12  This  is  now  the  seuentithe  3eer.  1530  PAI.SGK. 
372  Seftantiesme^  seventyth.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  88/41 
V°  Seuenteth,  septuagcsimns.  1611  FLORIO,  SettnagesiniO) 
the  seauentieth.  1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  206  She 
Hv'd  to  her  seaventieth  yeare.  1900  {title}  Report  of  the 
Seventieth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

Seventy  (seVnti),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  [i 
hundseofontis,  -sifontis,  etc.  :  cf.  SEVEN], 
3  aeoventi.  (Ormiri]  seof(f)ennti3,  4  seyventi, 
sewinty,  zeventy,  4, 6  sevinty,  -te,  5  ceventye, 
senty,  7  seaventy,  3-  seventy.  [OK.  (hitml}- 
seofontig  =  OFris.  siugun*t  sogen-,  soventich  (mod. 
sauntich),  OS.  sivuntig  (MLG.  seven-^  soventich, 
MDu.  seventich,  Dn.  zeventig},  OHG.  sibunzug 
(MHG.  j#«««,etc.?  G. $ieb(eti}zig\  ON.  sjau  tiger 
(Norw.  sja^itti)  sytti,  Sw.  sjuttio)  :  see  SEVEN  and 
-TY.]  A.  adj. 

1.  The  cardinal  number  equal  to  seven  tens,  re- 
presented by  70  or  Ixx :  a.  with  sb.  expressed  or 
implied  in  the  context. 

c  laoo  ORMIN  4319  pe  feor^e  staff  iss  nemmnedd  O  &  seof- 
ennti}  bitacnebb.  01300  Cursor  Af.  1486  Til  ^at  nine  hun- 
dret  yeir  war  gan  Ana  seuenti.  1340  Ayenb.  i  Blind,  and 
dyaf,  and  alsuo  domb.  Of  zeuenty  yer  al  uol  rond.  a  1400- 
50  Wars  Alex.  634  In  foure  or  in  fyfe  jere  he  ferre  was  in 
fare  pan  othire  at  had  bene  bare  seuynte  wy nter.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  67/2  Cevyntye,  Septnaginta,  1530  PALSGR. 
367  Septantct  seventy,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rfb.  xi.  §  151 
A  ship.. that  carried  seventy  guns.  1814  WORDSW.  Excnrs. 
n.  600  The  still  contentedness  of  seventy  years.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  FairYi,  'Lend  me  a  hundred,  Wenham, 
for  God's  sake,1  poor  Kawdon  said— 'I've  got  seventy  at 
home.* 

b.  With  ellipsis  vi years  (of  age]. 

(1645  HOWELL  Lett,  (1650)  II.  114  He.. who  at  seventy 
odd  forsakes  this  light.  1729  POPK  Let.  to  Swift  28  Nov., 
My  first  friendship  at  sixteen,  was  contracted  with  a  man 
of  seventy.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Rob.  vi,  His  age  was  some 
seventy  and  upwards.  1884  RYLE  Princ.  Churchmen  fed.  2) 
424  By  the  time  we  are  seventy,  our  memories  and  intellects 
begin  to  fail. 
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C.  Specific  elliptical  uses. 

The  Seventy :  (a)  the  seventy  disciples  of  our  Lord  whose 
mission  is  recorded  in  Luke  x.  i ;  (6)  the  Seventy  Interpre- 
ters =  SEPTUAGINT  i ;  (c)  in  the  organization  of  Mormonism, 
a  body  of  seventy  elders  acting  as  missionaries. 

1520  NISBET  a,  T.  (S.T,  S.)  J.  10  He  sendithe  the  sevinte 
befoire  him  to  preche.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \.  vii. 
§  8.  no  The  Geneua  Translation  calls  it  [Gopher]  Pinetree, 
the  Rabbine  Cedar,  the  Seuentie  square  timber.  1662  STIL- 
LINGFL.  Orig.  Sacrx  i.  ii.  §  n.  37  The  Seventy  render  it.. 
TO.  yAuTiTa,  by  which  they  understand  graven  Images.  [1669 
BARHOW  Expos.  Creed (1697)  143  Fitly  rendered  wupcos  by 
the  Seventy  interpreters.]  1681  6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  n.  vii. 
Wks.  1718  I.  485  Matthias,  who.. was  one  of  the  Seventy 
that  was  Chosen  and  Ordained  by  the  other  Apostles  to 
succeed  Judas  in  the  Apostolate.  1858  Trans.  Phil.  Sac. 
72  The  Greek  rendering  of  the  Seventy.  1861  R.  F.  BURTON 
City  of  Saints  ix.  484  The  fourth  body  in  rank  is  the  Seven- 
ties. The  'Seventy1  act  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  under 
direction  of  the  'Twelve1,  in  building  up  the  church,  and 
like  them  are  travelling  ministers. 

2.  In  comb,  with  numbers  below  ten  (ordinal  and 
cardinal),  as  seventy-one,  one  and  seventy^  seventy 
and  otiet  seventy-first ;  often  with  ellipsis  (e.g.  of 
years}. 

a  1225  Attcr.  R.  62  Seouene  &  seouenti  lefdies.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7672  In  i?e  }er  of  grace  a  bousend  &  seuenti 
&  J?re.  ci375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  Prol.  139  And  disciplis  jet 
had  he  may,  forowtin  fctlr,  sewinty  and  twa.  c  1420  Chron. 
Vilod.  414  After  be  Incarnacyon  ay?te  hundreth  3ere  senty 
and  fyue  hit  was.  1562  WINSET  Cert.  Tractatcs\\\&.  (S.T.S.) 
I.  17  His  Apostolis  and  seuinty-twa  Disci  pulis.  1615  W. 
BEDWELL  Moham.  Impost,  m.  §  109  You  shal  be  separated 
farre  off  from  me  vnto  the  seuenty  three  generation.  1788 
GIBBON  Decl.  $  /•".  l.V.  218  Seventy-two  Houris..  of  resplen- 
dent beauty.  1791  J.  TOWNSEND  Journ.  Spain  (1792)  III. 
266  On  the  seventy-first  day.  1862  LOWELL  Bigloiv  P.  Ser. 
n.  ii,  Wai,  by  heaven,  Thet's  the  wust  news  I've  heerd  sence 
Seventy-seven  !  1873  All  Year  Round  3  May  13/2,  In  1791, 
the  Seventy-third,  now  the  Seventy-first,  that  had  won  a 
name  in  Indian  warfare,  again  took  a  foremost  part  against 
..Tippoo.  1885  TENNYSON  To  E.  FitzGcrald  43,  44  And 
I  am  nearing  seventy-four,  While  you  have  touch'd  at 
seventy-five. 

b.   Specific  uses. 

Seventy-four:  (a)  a  ship  carrying  seventy-Tour  guns  (now 
Hist.);  (b)  see  quot.  1853.  Seventy-five  \  a  bow  requiring 
a  power  of  75  Ibs.  Seventy-twos,  seventy -twoino  [reading 
of  the  symbol  72mo;  cf.  sixteenmo,  etc. ],  the  size  of  the  page 
of  a  book  in  which  each  leaf  is  one  seventy-second  part  of  a 
whole  sheet. 

1797  NELSON  in  Duncan  Life  (1806)  44  Two  first-rates  and 
a  seventy-four  are  with  him.  1840  G.  A.  HANSARD  Bk.  Ar- 
chery 368  A  seventy-five,  which  commands  all  lengths  within 
four  hundred  yards.  1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Printing^  Seventy' 
tu'oino,  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  into  seventy-two  leaves  or 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  is  termed  seventy- twos  or 
seventy-twomo.  1853  PAITE  Edible  Fishes  C.  Good  Hope 
21  Dentex  Rnpestris.. (Bastard  Silverfish  ;  Seventy-four;. 
1860  DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trav.  xv,  The  dark  hold  of  an  old 
Seventy-four.  i88a  SOUTHWARD  Pr act. Printing  (1884)  1 10 
A  variety  of  formes  from  folio  to  seventy-twomo.  1894  C.  N. 
ROBINSON  Brit,  Fleet  238  For  fifteen  years  the  seventy-four 
was  the  ideal  fighting  ship  for  the  line  of  battle. 

3.  Comb,  (chiefly  parasynthetic),  as  seventy-horse 
( =  horse-power),  -mile  •  seventy-footer  (see  FOOTEH 
sd.1    5)  ;     seventy '-times- seventh^    seventy-year-old 
adjs. ;  also  seventy-fold  adv.  and  vb.  (see  -FOLD). 

1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  231  Lamech  his  synne 
was  i-punsched  seuene  and  seuenty  folde.  1611  FLORIO, 
Settantiplicare>  to  seauentie-fold.  1834-6  Encycl.  Metrop. 
(1845)  VIII.  705/1  The  propelling  powers  are  two  seventy- 
horse  steam-engines.  1877  BESANT  &  RICE  Son  of  Vulcan 
n.  iv.  198  His  seventy-times-seventh  flogging.  1893  KATE  F. 
SANBORN  Truthful  Woman  50  From  San  Diego  to  Los  An- 
geles, a  seventy-mile  run  along  the  coast.  1896  Harper's 
Mag.  XCII.  761/2  The  seventy-year-old  Bliicher.  1900 
Daily  Newsg  July  8/5  The  new  seventy-footers. .now  being 
sailed  in  American  waters. 

B.  sd.  1.  A  set  of  seventy  persons  or  things; 
f  a  period  of  seventy  years. 

1590  H.  BBOUGHTON  (title)  A  Letter  to  a  Friende,  tovching 
Mardochai  his  Age,  which  helpeth  much  to  holde  the  trueth, 
for  that  chiefe  prophecie  of  our  saluation,  in  Gabriels  seuen- 
ties.  1741  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  398 
Many  companies  that  were  seventy's  when  we  embarked, 
have  not  six  men  leftun  them.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI. 
828/2  There  are  eighty  seventies  in  Utah.  [Cf.  A.  i  c,  1861.] 
1892  GUNTER  Miss  Dividends  106  A  Mormon  empire . .  ruled 
over  by  the  Priesthood  of  the  faith  of  Joseph  Smith  and  the 
Council  of  Seventies. 

2.  The  seventies:  the  decade  70  to  79  in  a 
particular  century  or  in  a  person's  life. 

1865  'C.  BEDE  '  Rook's  Gard.^  etc.  96,  I  have  heard  the 
word  sparrowgrass  from  the  Hps  of  a  real  Lady — but  then 
she  was  in  her  seventies.  1895  SAINTSBURY  Corr.  Impr.  173 
It  was  not  easy  to  reconcile  these  two  laws  in  the  late  seven- 
ties and  early  eighties  with  regard  to  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope. 

Seven-Up.  U.S.  The  game  of  all-fours  when 
played  for  seven  *  chalks'. 

1845  J.  J.  HOOI-ER  Simon.  Snggs  (Bartlett),  Simon  and  Bill 
were.. very  earnestly  engaged  at  seven-up.  1847  RUXTON 
Adv.  Mexico  xxvii.  245  'Euker',  'poker',  and  'seven-up  , 
the  regular  mountain-games.  1890  L.  C.  D'OvtE  Notches 
47  There  sat  four  '  cow-punchers  ', . .  playing  '  seven-up  . 

Seven  year(s,  -years1,  attrib.  phr.  Con- 
sisting of  or  lasting  for  seven  years ;  having  a  period 
of  seven  years,  f  These  (this}  seven  years  day,  this 
long  time  :  cf.  SEVEN  A  i  c,  d. 

Seven~year(s  apple,  a  fruit  of  tropical  America,  Cenipa 

cl'tsiiefoliat   supposed   to   require    seven    years    to    ripen. 

^ Seven-years  hcan> pea:  see  quot.  1666.  Seven  Years  War, 

i    the  third  Silesian  war  (1756-1763),  in  which  Austria,  \  rnnce, 

j    Russia,  Saxony,  and   Sweden  were  allied  against  tred- 
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erick  II  of  Prussia.    Seven-y car-vine ^  the  West  Indian 
Ipomaea  tuberosa. 

"593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI^  \\.  t.  2,  I  saw  not  better  sport  these 
seuen  yeeres  day.  1647  SVMMOSS  Vind.  To  Rdr.  bsb,  It 
hath  been  mine  endeavour  this  seaven  years  day,  and  my 
usual!  Prayer,  that  I  may  be  able  to  conclude  as  M.  Brad- 
ford the  Martyr  did.  1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribbec  Isles 
64  Those  called  the  Seven-years  Beans,  because  the  same 
stalk  bears  seven  years  one  after  another.  1672  W.  HUGHES 
Auter.  Physit.  20  Of  the  seven  years  Pease.  1730  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXVI.  434  The  Seven  Years  Apple.  1788  TOWERS 
Mt'in.Frtdk.  Ill  of  Prussia  II.  325  Thus  ended  [1763],  what 
is  called  in  Germany,  The  Seven  Years  War.  1837  CARLYLE 
Fr.  Rev,  II.  in.  i.  In  that  seven-years  sleep  of  his,  so  much 
has  changed  !  1836  H.  H.  DIXON  Post  %  Paddock  i.  17  We 
lately  met  with  a  seven-year-old.  1864  GRISKCACH  Flora 
W.  Ind.  Islands  787  Seven-year-vine.  1880  J.  C.  HARRIS 
Uncle  ffMMf  J»(x8«J  17 'Miss  Sally'  missed  her  little  seven- 
year-old.  1900  Jrnl.  Sch.  Geog.  (U.S.)  Apr.  141  The  seven- 
year  periods. 

Sever  (se'vaj),  v.  Also  5  sevyr,  severe,  Si\ 
sevir,  6  sevour,  seaver,  Sc.  siver,  -ir,  syver, 
sewer,  [a.  AF.  severe r,  ceverer,  OF.  sevrery 
severer,  mod.F.  sevrer  to  wean  :— pop.  l^fseperare, 
L.  separdre  to  SEPARATE,  Cf.  It.  sceverare, 
sccvrare.] 

I.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  put  apart,  set  asunder  (two  or  more  persons 
or  things,  or  onefrvr/t  another) ;  to  part  or  separate 
by  putting  in  different  places. 

1382  WYCUF  Gen.  xxv.  6  He  seueryde  [Vulg.  separwit] 
hem  fro  Ysaac..to  the  est  plage.  1387  TKKVISA  ffigdcn 
(Rolls)  VII.  307  Everiche  in  his  pwne  celle..i-served  [v.r. 
ysevered]  by  hem  self  [orig.  ab  aliis  separatus}.  c  1440  Pal- 
lad,  on  Husb.  in.  147  And  seuered  by  hem  self  sette  euery 
kynd.  c  1450  Merlin  xxii.  402  Than  he  seuered  a  part  of 
his  peple.  1535  COVERDALE  Ezek.  xxxiv.  20,  I  will  seuer 
the  fat  shepe  from  the  leane.  1591  SPENSER  Virg.  Gnat  623 
By  which  iust  Minos  righteous  soules  doth  seuer  From 
wicked  ones.  1605  BACON*  A<h>.  Learn.  11.  xxv.  §  9.  112 
The  chaflfe  may  and  ought  to  be  seuered  from  the  come  in 
the  Eare.  1623  MASSINGER  Dk.  Milan  n.  K  i  b,  Franc. 
What  winde  hath  rais'd  this  tempest?  Seuer  'em,  I  com- 
mand you.  1667  MILTON  P.  L,  ix.  252  Least  harm  Befall 
thee  sever'd  from  me.  1788  COWPER  Negro's  Cotnpl.  ii 
What  are  England's  rights,.  .Me  from  my  delights  to  sever? 
1908  S.  A.  COOK  Relig.  Anc.  Palestine  v.  56  Cremation., 
may  have  been  intended  to  sever  the  soul  from  the  body. 
b.  To  part  or  open  (the  lips,  eyelids). 

1398  TKKVIS.V  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xvii.  (1495)  h  ijb,  Mannes 
lippes..maye  be  seueryd  &  departed,  a  1586  SIDNEY  A  r- 
cadia  in.  (1598)  372  Pyrocles,  then  first  seuering  his  eye 
liddes,  and  quickly  apprehending  her  danger.  1849  TENNY- 
SON Day-Dream,  Sleeping  Pal.  iv,  Her  lips  are  sever'd  as 
to  speak. 

O.  To  disjoin,  dissociate,  disunite  (persons  or 
things  normally  united  by  some  immaterial  tie). 

1381  WYCLIF  Prov.  xvi.  28  The  man  ful  of  woordis  seuer- 
eth princis.    1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.   Troy  v.  24  Amonge 
hem  silf  to  bring  in  variaunce,  And   her   hertis.. Conta- 
giously to  seueryn  &  deuyde.    1495  Act  ii  Hen.  l^f/t  c.  34 
§i  That  all  the  same..Hereditatnentes  shuld  be..seperat 
severed  and  disanexed  from  the  Duchie  of  Cornwall.     1593 
SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  i.  21  God  forbid,  that  I  should  wish 
them  seuer'd,  Whom  God  hath  ioyn'd  together.     1601  — 
Airs  Well  \.  iii.  57  How  somere  their  hearts  are  seuer'd  in 
Religion.     1605  CAMDEN  Rent.  3  In  whose  person  the  two 
mightie  Kingdomcs  of  England  and  Scotland  hitherto  sev- 
ered, are  now  conioyned.   1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang,  v,  I  will 
..take  an  opportunity  of  severing  these  two  young  men. 
1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iii.  188  A  revolution  which 
severed  England  from  the  papacy.    1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed. 
2)  IV.  529  Plato  sees  that  the  ideal  of  the  state  in  his  own 
day  is  more  and  more  severed  from  the  actual.    1898  WATTS. 
DUNTON  Aylvnn  it.  xi,  I  would  trample  it  [a  coronet]  in  the 
mud,  if  it  were  to  sever  me  from  Winifred. 

d.  in  legal  phraseology  (cf.  7). 
1532  Dial.  Laws  Eng.  ii.  vii.  19  b,  The  fealtie  can  nat  be 
seuered  fro  the  reuercion.  1579  Termes  de  la  Ley  44b/2 
Such  common  [vie.  common  appurtenant] . .  may  bee  seuered 
from  the  land  to  which  it  is  appurtenaunte.  a  1625  FINCH 
Law  i.  iii,  Things  incident  cannot  be  seuered.  1884  Law 
Times  Rep.  12  Apr.  201/1  Where  a  fund  is  directed  to  be 
at  once  set  ap^art  and  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  testator's 
estate,  it  carries  income  from  the  testator's  death. 

•f-  e.  To  part  or  remove  by  some  technical  process 
(a  substance) /r0w  another  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined or  mixed  ;  =  SEPARATE  v.  5.  Obs. 

1626  BACON  Sytoa§  311  It  is  vsuaH  in  Clarifying  Ippo- 
crasse  to  put  in  Milke;  Which  after  seuereth  and  carrieth 
with  it  the  Grosser  Parts  of  the  Ippocrasse.  1661  BOYLE 
Certain  Physiol.  Ess.  (1669)  251  The  thinner  and  more 
serous  Liquor.. being  thus  sever'd  from  the  grosser  parts  of 
Ihe  milk.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  704  A  second  multitude 
'NV'ith  wondrous  Art  founded  the  massie  Ore,  Severing  each 
kinde,  and  scum'd  the  Bullion  dross.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem. 
Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  485  A  general  method  of  discriminating  and 
severing  them  [sc.  earths]. 

fig.  1626  BACON  Syl-va  §  490  This  Axiome  is  of  large  ex- 
tent ;  And  therefore  would  be  seuered,  and  refined  by  Triall. 

tl  (In  Biblical  language.)  To  set  apart  or 
segregate  for  a  special  purpose.  Also  with  out. 

1382  WYCLIF  Deut.  iv.  41  Thanne  Moyses  seuerde  thre 
citees,  blonde  Jordan.     [Also  1611.]     1609  BIBLE  (Douay) 
2  Esdras  iii.  16  lacob  thou  didst  sever  to  thy  selfe,  but  Esau 
thou  didst  separate.    1611  —  Ezek.  xxxix.  14  And  they 
shall  seuer  out  men  of  continual  emploiment.     1718  PRIOR 
Callimachus'  Hymn  to  Jupiter  93  The  Soldier,  .rich  with 
hostile  Spoil,  Severs  the  Bull  to  Mars. 

t  g.  In  occasional  uses ;  To  deprive  of\  to  hinder 
from  \  to  free  from.  Obs. 

1508  DC  N  BAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  337  Quhen  I  seuerit 
had  that  syre  of  substance  in  erd.  1533  BELLENDSN  Livy 
H.  xx.  (S.T.  S.)  I.  208  The  Inemyis..mycht  skairslie  be 
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severit  fra  oppugnatioun  of  J>are  tentis  [orig.  aegre  abstinent 
quin  castra  oppngiient\.    1577  B.  GOOCE  Heresback's  Hitsb. 

I.  (1586)  29  b,  Weeding  when  it  is  knotted,  seuereth  the 
Corne  from  all  anoyances.     1601  2nd  PL  Return  fr.  Par. 
nassits  i.  vi.  484  What  slirnie  bold  presumdous  groome  is 
he,  Dares  with  his  rude  audacious  hardyechatt  Thus  seuer 
me  from  skybredd  contemplation  ? 

h.  refl. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  61  The  most  part  of  them  that 
came  with  the  Archebishop  and  accompanied  him  before,  for 
feare  of  the  kinges  displeasure  seuered  themselues  from  him. 
1589  NASHK  Pref.  to  Greene's  Klenaphon  {Arb.)  10  Amongst 
others  in  that  Age,  Sir  Thomas  Eliots  elegance  did  seuer  it 
selfe  from  all  equalls.  1611  BIBLE  Jndgts  iv.  n  Now  Heber 
the  Kenite.  .had  seuered  himselfe  from  the  Kenites.  1617 
MORYSON  Itin.  ii.  14  Their  Lordships  advised  the  Lord 
Deputy  to  offer  Odonnel  pardon,  so  as  he  would  sever  him- 
selfe from  Tyrone.  1845  SARAH  AUSTIN  Range's  Hist.Rff. 

II.  iv.  v.  537  Switzerland,  which  had  now  severed  itself  from 
the  empire.   1863  C.KO.  ELIOT  Roinola  \\.  iv.  (i83o)  II.  44  To 
sever  herself  from  the  mail  she  loved  no  longer.     1872  RAK 
tr.  T (tine's  Notes  Eng.  xvi.  206  The  Englishman  does  not 
sever  himself  from  public  affairs. 

2.  To  separate  in  thought  or  idea;  to  distinguish, 

treat  as  distinct ;  to  mark  oft  from. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  2032,  I  [Reason]  am  she  By 
whom  that  ye  yknowe  be  ffrom  other  best ys.. And  seueryd 
in  especyal.  c  1510  MORR  Picus  (W.  de  W.)  A  iv,  Suche 
vnknowen  and  straunge  tokens,  .severynge  the  cradyls  of 
suche  specyall  chyldien  fro  y*  company  of  other  of  the 
comune  sorte.  1594  HOOKKR  Eccl.  Pol.  I.  iii.  §  2  Expedient 
it  will  be  that  we  seuer  the  law  of  nature  obsmied  by  the 
one  from  that  which  the  other  is  tied  vnto,  1605  U.  JONSON 
Volpone  v.  v,  Volp.  Am  I  then  like  him?  Mos.  O,  Sir,  you 
are  hee:  No  man  can  seuer  you.  c  1652  MILTON  Sonu.  to 
Sir  H.  I'anc  n  To  know  Both  spiiitiuill  poure  &  civill, 
what  each  meanes,  What  severs  each.  <zi654.SELDKN  Table- 
T.t  Hooks  (Arb.)  31  He  is  a  poor  Divine  that  cannot  sever 
the  good  from  the  bad.  1909  Expositor  Sept.  222  In 
another  letter  he  severs  his  own  position  mo-t  definitely 
from  that  of  Sabbatier.  1910  Ibid.  Aug.  127  We  cannot 
sever  religious  cult  from  social  custom. 

3.  To  keep  distinct  or  apart  by  an  intervening 
space  or  barrier.    Of  the  intervening  medium  :  To 
occupy  the  space  or  interval  between.     Also  _/?£•. 

1422  YONGE  tr.  Sccreta  Secret,  Iviii.  223  That  the  rybbis 
Bene  wel  departid  or  Seuerct.  1533  BMM.KNDEN  Livy  \\.  ,\i. 
(S.  T.  S.)  I.  171  P.t-live  all  municiouns,  quhilkis  war  laid  be 
Industrye  to  sivir  )>e  armyis,  war  removit.  1584  COG  AN 
Haven  Health  ccxh.  240  Let  your  lodging  be  in  an  vpper 
chamber,  yet  seuered  from  the  roufe  with  some  false  flower. 
1600  NASHK  Summer's  Last  Will  H  4,  He  beale  downe  the 
partition  with  my  heeles  Which  as  a  mud-vault  seuers  hell 
and  thee.  1611  BIRLR  Kxod.  viiL  22,  I  will  seuer  in  that 
day  the  lande  of  Goshen.  .that  no  swarmes  of  (lies  shall  be 
there.  1665  HAVERS  /',  della  dalle's  Trav.  E.  India  102 
A  large  cover'd  room  in  the  poop,  sever'd  from  the  banks  of 
rowers.  1805  WORDS w.  Prelude  XL  94  With  such  general 
insight  into  evil,  And  of  the  bounds  which  sever  it  from 
good.  1814  —  E.vcnrs.  in.  661  Immense  The  space  that 
severed  us  !  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Prometh.  (near  end) 
Poems  I.  183  The  gulf  which  severs  rule  from  servitude. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  i  Kens  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  long  severed  East  Anglia  from  the  midland  counties. 

4.  To  divide  into   (two  or  more)   parts.     Also 
reft*     Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  as  in  5. 

1435  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  182  For  &  the  Craft  were  severed  in 
the  maner  as  hit  [is]  seide  aboue,  Then  the  Cardwirdrawers 
and  the  myddelmen  most  nedes  bye  the  wire  that  they  shull 
wirche  of  the  smythiers.  1533  ^AU  Richt  ^'ay  (1888)  83 
Part  of  psalmis  ar  sewert  betnis  vord  sela  that  singnifeis 
rest  and  pece.  1566  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  16  §  3  The  Tayle  of  Re- 
warde  of  everie  of  the  foresayd  Counties. .shalbe  severed 
and  devyded.  1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.,  F.uscb.  v.  xii, 
(1619)  85  He  sheweth  this  heresie  in  his  lime  to  have  been 
severed  into  sundry  sects.  1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  ii.  73  b, 
Running  in  one  streame  til  it  come  to  the  city  of  the  Cerca- 
sians,  and  afterwards  seuering  it  selfe  into  three  sundry 
chanels.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  \\.  95  The  rest  were  severed 
into  small  companies,  and  unlike  to  draw  to  any  dangerous 
head.  1634  [KLLISTONE  &  SPARROW]  tr.  Behmcn's  Myst. 
Magn.  iv.  11  Now  the  will  Severs  it  selfe. .into  two  King- 
domes,  where  each  dwelleth  in  it  selfe. 

*}•  b.  To  divide  according  to  kind  or  quality,  to 
sort.  Obs. 

1523-34  FrrziiERD.  Hnsb.  §  36  To  seuer  pees,  beanes,  and 
fytches.. .  Let  theym  be  well  reed  with  syues,  and  seuered  in 
thre  paries,  the  great  from  the  small.  Ioid.%  53  Whan  thou 
haste  all  shorne  thy  shepe,  it  is  than  best  tyme  to  drawe 
them,  and  soo  seuer  theym  in  dyuers  sortes.  1573-80  Ti's- 
SER  Hitsb.  1:878)  33  Now  friend,  as  ye  wish,  goe  seuer  ihy 
fish  :  When  friend  shall  come,  to  be  sure  of  some, 
to.  To  divide  and  distribute.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1548  GESTE  Agst.  Pr.  Masse  I  ij,  He  bad  vs  seuer  the 
consecrate  breade  charitablye  emong  vs  &  not  eche  of  vs  to 
reserue  it  to  hym  selue. 

5.  To  part  or  divide  suddenly  or  forcibly  ;  to  cut 
in  two,  cleave  or  rend  asunder.    With  a  material 
or  immaterial  thing  as  object. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  m.  2056  Eueryche  on  ober  lik 
tigers  or  lyons  Be-gan  to  falle,  and  proudly  to  assaille,  And 
furiously  seuere  plate  and  maille.  Ibid.  v.  648  pe  bondre, 
fc>at  seuerede  seil  &  mast,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  'lour  49  No 
man  shulde  putte  betwene  hem  no  thinge  that  might  seuere 
the  loue  lhat  God  and  the  churche  haihe  ioyned  in  hem. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Conttn.  iv.  52  b,  Many  they  were 
yl  sought  to  seaver  and  break  that  societie.  1595  DANIEL 
Civ.  Wars  vi.  xciv,  There  the  closest  ranks  hee  seuereth. 
1667  MILTON  P.L.  ix.  958  Our  State  cannot  be  severd,  we 
are  one,  One  Flesh.  1791  MACKINTOSH  Vind*  <7a///rar  Wks. 
18^6  III.  163  Let  the  Court  of  Madrid,  .sever every  tie  lhat 
unites  her  to  Europe.  1837  WHKWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Set. 
(1857)  I.  190  Under  their  hands,  the  pediment  was  severed 
at  its  vertex,  and  divided  into  separate  halves.  1851  ROBERT- 
SON  Sertn.  Ser.  in.  (1857)  xii.  171  Not  many  years  ago  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  severed  into  two  great  divisions. 
1861  BUCKLE  Cii-Hiz.  (1873)  III.  iii,  166  Thus  it  was  that 
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this  great  tie  was  severed.  1867  BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  xiv. 
(1886)  246  Another  galloped  up  behind,  and  severed  the 
hamstring.  1870  BRYANT  Homer  I.  vin.  240  The  aged  man 
Hastened  to  sever  with  his  sword  the  thongs  That  bound 
him  to  the  car.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  111.  377/1  Having  dis- 
covered that  this  company  was  merely  a  swindling  concern, 
he  severed  his  connection  with  it. 

b.  To  break  up,  scatter,  disperse  (nn  assemblage 
or  company  of  individuals).  Also  rcjl.  Now  rare. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  2301  But  Troylus  ay  hem 
chaselh  her  &  Bonder,  And  seuered  hem  maiiEjreal  her  inyV- 
«iSi3FABYAMCA«w.  v.xcii.  (1516)  job'i  Y*  I!rytons..that 
were  dispaikled  and  seueryd  in  many  count  res.  1568  ^RAT- 
TON  Chron.  II.  976  On  Friday  at  night  blewe  such  a  storme 
that  seuered  all  the  nauie.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  23 
As. . russed-pated  choughes,  many  in  sort  (Rising  and  caw- 
ing at  the  guns  report.)  Seuer  themselues, and  madly  suet  pn 
the  skye.  1591  STENSER  I'irg.  Gnat  638  Let  the  flitting 
airc  my  vaine  words  sever.  1853  K  \NK  Grinncll  E.\p.  x\i. 
(1856)  168  A  gale  of  wind  has  severed  the  pack,  and  the 
drift  begins. 

If  c.  To  cut  the  dewlap  of  (cattle).  (?  Misprint 
for  seller  :  see  SKTTEK  v.) 

1523  FITZHERD.  ffitsl'.  §  59  (1525?}  26  b,  There  be  many 
men  that  can  seuer  theym,  &  lhat  is  to  cutte  the  Uewlappe 
before. 

6.  '  To  part  by  violence  from  the  rest '  (J.)  ;  to 
separate   suddenly  and   forcibly;  to  cut,   tear,    or 
pull  off. 

1626  BACON  Syfaa  §  400  It  is  reported,  .that  a  Sacrificed 

Beast    hath    lowed,    after    the    Heart    hath    been    seuered. 

,     (11700  EVKLYM  Diary  12  May  16  (i,  '1  lie  fatal  stroke  whLii 

j     sever'd   the  wisest  head   in   ICnglaiid  from  the  shoulders  of 

I    the  K.it le  of  Stratford.     1712  AIJMSOX  .S/t*<:/.  No   519  p  6 

Thru   Species  of  Shelj-rUh, .that  grow  to  the  Surface  of 

sevcial  Rocks,  and  immediately  die  upon  their  being  sevri'd 

|    from  thu  Place  where  they  grow.     1784  COWPF.R  Task  v.  33 

He  from  the  stack  carve-;  out  th' accu*>tomM  load,.. With 

such  undeviating  and  even  force  Hi*  severs  it  away.     1798 

WORDSW.  .Simon  Lee  86,   I  striuk,  and  with  a  single  blow 

The  tangled  root  I  severed.     1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  -S\ /. 

<$•  Art  II.  ^7   liy  which  any  length  desired  will  instantly  be 

severed  from  the  rest  of  the  tube.    1839  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I. 

108  The  blow,  which  I  gave  with  tlic  view  of  severing  his 

head,  only  cut  the  gullet  and  skin  and  ik-Ji.    19088.  A.  O  '.  K 

Relig.  Anc.  Palestine  ii.  16  The  heads  had  evidently  been 

severed  before  burial,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  the  bodies. 

7.  Law.    a.   To  divide  (a  joint  e^-tatc)  into  inde- 
pendent parts. 

1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  69  Whan  the  loyntenaunles 
were  ioyntly  seastd  in  fee  symple . . thoughe  that  one  of 
them  made  estate  of  that,  that  vnto  him  belongeth  for  terme 
of  lyfe..yet  he  halh  nat  seuered  the  fee  sy tuple.  1628  COKK 
On  Litt.  182  b,  If  a  man  maketh  a  lease  to  two  fur  their 
liues,  and  after  grantelh,  the  reuersion  to  one  of  them  in  fee, 
the  ioynture  is  seuered.  1766  BLACK  STONE  Contm.  II.  185 
How  an  estate  in  joint-tenancy  may  be  severed  and  tie- 
stroyed.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2}  II.  499  The  question 
was,  whether  the  jointure  was  severed  or  not,  1895  STRAHAN 
Law  of  Property  (1908)  89  On  the  reveision  being  severed 
the  conditions  of  all  kinds  are  to  he  apportioned  between 
the  persons  among  whom  the  reversion  is  divided.  Ibid. 
132  A  joint  tenancy,  where  the  joint  tenants  are  beneficial 
owners,  may  be  severed  either  (a)  by  a  partition  of  the  juint 
estate,  or  ib)  by  alienation  by  one  of  the  joint  tenants  of  his 
undivided  share. 

b.  To  detach  (growing  fruit  or  trees,  minerals, 
fixtures,  etc.)  from  the  soil  or  realty. 

i6oa  FUI.BECKE  isf  Pt.  ParalL  37  If  a  man.  .deinseth  the 
come  growing  vpon  the  lande,  and  dyeth  before  it  bee 
seuered,  the  deuisee  shall  haue  it.  1628  COKE  On  Litt.  55  b, 
If  a  Disseisor  sowe  the  ground  and  seuer  the  come.  1911 
ODGERS  Common  Law  I.  329  All  these  become  personal 
property  as  soon  as  they  are  severed  from  the  soil,  and 
until  they  are  severed  they  cannot,  of  course,  be  carried 
away.  Ibid.  II.  700  The  produce  of  the  trees,  when  they 
should  be  cut  down  and  severed  from  the  freehold. 

C.  To  separate  and  remove  (one  of  the  plaintiffs 
in  a  joint  action,  when  he  is  nonsuited).  (See  also 
SUMMON  v,) 

x6oa  FULHECKE  ist  Pt.  ParalL  29  By  our  law  if  two  bring 
a  writ  of  warde  of  the  body  of  the  heire  beeing  within  as*-*, 
and  the  one  of  them  is  summoned  and  seuered,  and  the 
other  recouereth,  hee  which  was  seuered  may  haue  a  writte 
of  accompt  against  the  other  for  the  profiles.  1628  COKE 
On  Litt.  139  In  reall  or  mixt  actions  the  Nonsuite  of  one 
Demandant  is  not  the  Nonsuite  of  both,  bui  he  that  makes 
default  shall  be  summoned  and  seuered.  165*  tr.  Fitzhcr- 
berfs  Nat.  Brer.  36  If  one  of  those  who  is  named  by  his 
proper  name,  will  not  sue.  .he  shall  be  severed.  1741  T. 
ROBINSON  Gavelkind  r.  vi.  109  If  two  Coparceners  join 
against  the  Alienee  in  a  Writ  of  Partition  at  Common  Law, 
and  one  of  them  does  not  proceed,  yet  he  may  be  summoned 
and  severed,  as  his  Part  shall  be  parted  and  severed,  as  well 
as  the  other  Parts. 

d.  To  part  (two  or  more  defendants)  in  their 
trial.  (Cf.  10  a,) 

1660  Trial  Regicides  57  Are  you  all  agreed  as  to  your 
Challenges?. .No,  my  Lord. ..Then  we  must  do  as  before, 
sever  you,  and  go  to  iryal  severally.  1691  Arraignmt.  Sir 
R.  Graham^  etc.  22  Since  they  are  pleased  to  declare  they 
will  sever  in  their  Challenges,  we  must  desire  to  sever  them 
in  their  Tryal,  and  to  begin  with  the  Tryal  of  my  Lord 
Preston. 

8.  absol.  To  make  a  separation  or  division 
(between),  rare. 

1611  BIBLE  Exod.  ix.  4  The  Lord  shall  seuer  betwecnc  the 
cattel  of  Israel,  and  the  cattell  of  Egypt.  1622  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water- P.)  Water-cormorant  A  4,  The  Pope  sends  stcrmes 
forth,  seuers  or  combines,  According  to  his  mood  it  raines 
or  shines.  1648-9  Eikon  Bas.  xt.  82  There  remain's  in  far 
the  Major  part  of  both  Houses,  .so  much  Learning,  Reason, 
Religion,  and  just  Moderation,  as  to  know  how  to  sever 
between  the  use  and  abuse  of  things.  1882  PUSEV  Parock. 
ff  Cathedr.  Sernt.  xvii.  343  He  stands  between  the  dead  and 
the  living.  He  severs  between  her  past  and  her  future  life. 
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II.   intr.    (Cf.  the  reflexive  uses  in  branch  I.) 
9.  Of  a  person  :  To  go  away,  part,  be  sundered 
from.     Of  two  or  more:  To  be  separated,  quit 
each  other,  go  asunder,  part. 

13..  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  1797  Ho..semty  hym  kyssed,  £ 
siben  ho  seueres  hym  fro.  Ibid.  1987,  &  vche  segge  as  sore, 
to  seuer  with  hym  bere,  As  £>ay  hade  wonde  wor^yly  with 
bat  wlonk  euer.  c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.)  396 
In  oure  last  day.  .when  bis  worlde  &  we  shal  seuer.  4:1470 
HENRY  Wallace  in.  86  Gude  lycht  harnes,  fra  that  tyme, 
wyst  he  euir;  For  sodeyn  stryff,  fra  it  he  wald  npcht  seuir. 
'533  BELLENDEN  Livy  i.  x.  (S.T.S.)  I.  60  Sone  eftir  baith  (?e 
annyis  siverit  and  returnit  hame.  1618  FLETCHER  Isl. 
Princess  n.  i,  Come,  all  sever,  But  keep  still  within  sight. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  ix.  366  Seek  not  temptation  then,  which 
to  avoide  Were  better,  and  most  likelie  if  from  mee  Thou 
sever  not.  1715  POTE  -2nd  Epist.  to  liliss  Blount  5  From 
the  dear  man  unwilling  she  must  sever,  Yet  takes  one  ki;-.s 
before  she  parts  for  ever.  1791  BURNS  Ac  Fond  Kiss  i.  Ae 
fund  kiss,  and  then  we  sever.  1825  JEFFERSON  Aittobiog. 
Wks.  1859  I.  31  Should  we  sever  from  each  other,,  .no  foreign 
power  will  ally  with  us.  1842  W.  A.  BUTLER  Serm.  Ser.  i. 
x.  (1849)  166  The  more  the  parties  sever,  the  closer  the  knot 
is  bound. 

b.  of  things. 

1545  RAVNAI.D  Byrth  Mankynde  \.  xiv.  (1552!  39  Manye 
tymes  the  one  [vein]  seuereth  from  the  other  before  con- 
uenient  season  and  so  causeth  aborcement.  1598  DRAVTON 
Heroic.  Ep.t  C^tcss  Salisb.  (o  Black  Prince  47  If  modesty 
and  women  once  doe  seuer,  Farewell  our  fame,  farewell  our 
n  une  for  euer.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxii.  §  17.  86  b, 
Theis  three  as  in  the  bodye,  so  in  the  minde  seeldome  meete, 
and  Commonly  seuer.  a.  1626  —  Physiol.  Rem.  Baconiana 
(1679)  M°  Spirit  of  Wine  mingled  with  common  Water, 
although  it  be  much  lighter  than  Oyl,.  .severeth  not  again, 
as  Oyl  doth.  1859  LD.  LVTTON  Wanderer^  Once  xxiii, 
These  lips  from  thine,  I  know,  must  sever. 

C.  Of  the  lips,  doors,  or  the  like  :  To  go  apart, 
open. 

1797  MRS,  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  III.  267 
Her  lips  severed,  but  no  voice  was  heard.  1811  Miss  MIT- 
FORD  Blanch  of  Castile  in  L'Estrange  Life(ifyo]  1. 130  The 
deaf  man. .  Felt  her  hands'  pressure  soft  and  warm,  Saw 
her  lips  sever.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  vnd  Pt.  Faust  i.  i,  'T  is 
thus,..  The  portals  of  fulfilment  widely  sever. 

d.  Of  a  whole  or  aggregate :  To  part,  become 
divided,  be  separated  into  parts. 

c  1407  LVDC.  Reson  <y  Sens.  2527  Her  companye  Ne 
seuereth  nat,  but  y-fere  Eche  ys  to  other  so  entere.  1412- 
20  —  Chron.  Troy  iv.  4084  She.  .slowe  of  hem  vp-on  euery 
syde,  Makynge  her  rengis  for  to  seuere  wyde.  a  1548  HALL 
Citron,^  Hen.  r/,  102  b,  This  fortresse  stode  in  such  a  place, 
that  what  with  waters  and  what  with  marishes,  the  army 
must  sever  in  thre  partes.  1608  CHAPMAN  Byron's  Conspir. 
in.  i,  As,  the  soul  departed  from  the  body,  The  body  wants 
coherence  in  his  parts  Can  not  consist  but  seuer  and  dis- 
splue.  1805-6  GARY  Dante>  Inf.  xxv.  124  His  tongue,  con- 
tinuous before  and  apt  For  utterance,  severs  [si  fend e}',  and 
the  other's  fork  Closing  unites. 

1O.  Laiv.  a.  Of  two  or  more  defendants  :  To 
plead  independently.  More  fully  to  sever  in  their 
challenges^  in  their  defence,  etc. 

a  1625  HOBART  Rep.  (1650)  245  Now  though  the  Defend- 
ants shall  not  sever  in  Dilatories,  yet  in  Bars  they  may. 
1660  Trial  Regicides  57  If  one  challenge  one  [of  the  Jury- 
panel],  and  another  challenge  another,  we  must  sever,  and 
go  toTryal  one  by  one.  1691  Arraignmt.  Sir  R.  Graham^ 
etc.  23  If  you  hadjoyned  in  your  Challenges,  then  you  had 
been  tryed  all  together.  ..That  Advantage  you  lose  by 
severing  in  your  Challenges.  1824  STEPHEN  Princ.  Pleading 
270  If  the  defendants  have  once  united  in  the  plea,  they 
cannot  afterwards  sever  at  the  rejoinder.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  523  The  prisoners  who  were  first  ar- 
raigned did  not  sever  in  their  challenges,  and  were  conse- 
quently tried  together.  2884  Law  Times  Rep.  10  May 
321/1  The  defendants  had  severed  in  their  defence  to  the 
action.  1884  Law  Rep.  26  Chanc.  Div.  701  Motion  made 
by  counsel  for  the  Defendants.. for  leave  to  sever  in  their 
defences. 

b.  Of  joint  tenants:  To  divide  their  jointure. 

1893  STRAHAN  Law  of  Property  (1908)  131  When  joint 
tenants  for  life  sever,  each  takes  a  tenancy  in  severally  or 
in  common  for  his  own  life  in  his  share. 

Severable  (se-varab*l),  a.  [f.  SEVER  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  severed  or  separated;  f  distinct, 
separate.  Severable  contract :  see  quot.  1848. 

1548  GESTE  Agst.  Pr.  Masse  Gvb,  By  Paules  doctryne 
to  serue  the  aultare  &  to  preache  be  soundrye  and  seuerable 
offices  and  ministeryes.  1641  Tt-rmes  de  la  Ley  s.v.  Ap- 
portionment, Common  appendant  is  of  common  right  and 
severable.  1651  tr,  Kitchin's  Courts  Leet  (1653)  292  Suit 
by  two  is  not  severable.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  470 
A  joint  estate  given  to  the  husband  and  wife  before  marriage 
.  .is  severable.  1847  C.  G.  ADDISON  Contracts  n.  \.  §  i  (1883) 
250  The  ornamental  fixtures  now  held  severable  and  re- 
movable by  the  tenant  are.,  stoves,  tapestry,,  .and  orna- 
mental cornices  capable  of  being  detached  without  injury 
to  the  building.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.  s.v.  Contract, 
A  severable  contract  is  one,  the  consideration  of  which  is, 
by  its  terms,  susceptible  of  apportionment  on  either  side,  so 
as  to  correspond  to  the  unascertained  consideration  on  the 
other  side.  1853  C.  WORDSWORTH  Occas.  Serin.  Ser.  in.  42 
Whether  secular  knowledge  can  rightly  be  regarded  as 
severable  from  religion.  1878  A.  MITCHELL  Past  in  Present^ 
etc.  (1880)  231  A  state  could  not  give  up  its  gods,  nor  could 
the  gods  give  up  a  state.  The  connection  was  not  sever- 
able. 1884  Law  Times  Rep.  LI.  532/1  Two  causes  of  action 
which  are  severable  and  distinct. 

Several  (se-veral),  a.y  adv.,  and  sb.  Also  4-8 
-all,  (5  -ell,  -ele,  //.  -alx),  5-6  el(le,  alle,  (7 
-ale) ;  poet.  7-8  sev'rai  (7  -all),  [a.  AF.  several 
adj.  and  sb.  (whence  med.L.  severalis),  ad.  med.L. 
separate  (neut.  sb.  -ale),  f.  L.  separ  separate,  dis- 
tinct. 
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Seuerel  in  Trevisa's  translation  (1387)  of  Higden's  Poly- 
chronicon  (Rolls)  VIII.  49  (MS.  St.  John's,  Camb.  H  i) 
1  seuerel  werkes  ',  is  an  error  for  servile.] 
A.  adj. 

I.  Existing  apart,  separate. 

1 1.  Having  a  position,  existence,  or  status  apart ; 
separate,  distinct :  (a)  in  predicative  use.     Obs. 

1422  YONGS  tr.  Sccreta  Secret,  xlvi.  209  So  oweste  thow, 
Alexander,  to  haue  v  messagers  and  v  consaillours,  and  euery 
of  tham  shall  be  seuerall  [orig.  per  se  separatns\.  c  1430 
Freemasonry  (ed.  Halliw.  1844)  22  The  thrydde  poynt  most 
be  severele,  With  the  prentes  knowe  hyt  wele,  Hys  mayster 
cownsel  he  kepe  and  close,  And  hys  felows  by  his  goode 
purpose.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  2  Chron.  xxvi.  21  Uzia.  .dwelt 
seuerall  in  an  house  [1611  in  a  seueral  house]  beynge  a  leper. 
1577  Ii.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Huso.  in.  (1586)  145  Varrodoth 
commend  sundry  little  flocks  kept  seueral,  rather  then  greale 
flockes  together.  1612  BREREWOOD  Lang:,  fy  Relig.  109 
Many  Mahumetans  be  also  found.. both  several  in  sundry 
provinces,  and  otherwise  mingled  with  idolaters.  1642 
I-'ULLKR  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  iv.  i.  243  Severall  are  the  causes 
of  Favourites  falls,.. different  the  degrees  and  manner  of 
their  ruine.  1652  SPARKE/VW*.  Devot.  (1660)  553  Mistaking 
the  Son  of  Alpha:us,  and  St.  James  the  Brother  of  our  Lord, 
for  several ;  which  were  but  one  and  the  same  person.  1654 
WHITLOCK  Zootomia  330  Keeping  the  Delivery  of  others 
Opinions  and  my  own  several!.  1707  MORTIMER  Hitsb. 
I  (1721)  II.  334  Then  grind  or  beat  them,  keeping  the  Fruit 
.  several,  in  case  you  have  enough  to  fill  a  Vessel  of  one  kind. 
(h}  in  attributive  use,  with  a  and//. 
1511  GUYLFORDE  Pilgr.  (Camden)  79  They  haue. .seuerall 
I  cloysters  and  seuerall  lodgynges,  but  they  kepe  all  theyr 
dyuine  seruyce  in  one  quere  al  togyther.  a  1533  FRITH 
1  Disput.  Pnrgat.  i.  (end)  F  vij,  What  soeuer  is  not  answered 
in  this  parte,  shalbe.  .fully  conuynced  in  the  thyrde,  which 
shall  be  a  seuerall  boke  agaynst  my  lorde  of  Rochestre.  1594 
PLAT  Jewell-ho,  in.  5  Keceaue  the  oile  into  a  seuerall 
glasse  by  it  selfe.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  3  If  you 
shoulde  aske  them,  why  two  men  of  one  name  should  nol 
both  glue  one  Armes  ?  they  will  straight  answere  you,  thai 
they  be  of  seuerall  houses.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  ii. 
(1891)  33  In  seuerall  and  lone  houses.  1620  E.  BLOUNT 
Hor&  Subs.  518  The  commixture  of  seuerall  sexes,  which  we 
call  Marriage.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  iv.  §  2  (1643)  60  Every 
scale  of  an  onyon  is  a  severall  and  differing  scale.  1690 
MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  n.  (end),  But  so  different  a  state  of 
things  requires  a  several  relation,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  June 
1645,  From  hence  we  visited  St.  Spirito  and  St.  Lawrence, 
faire  Churches  in  severall  islands.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables^rtf. 
*  C  i  b,  The  Reeve,  the  Miller,  and  the  Cook,  are  several 
Men.  1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  311  It  is  the  custom 
of  Providence  to  perfect  mighty  works  by  a  multitude  of. . 
instruments,  each  performing  a  small  and  several  part  of  the 
whole. 

t  b.  Separate,  distinct,  or  different^-ww.  Obs. 
"533  TINDALE  Supper  of  Lord  Wks.  (1573)  467/2  So  be  we 
now  by  Baptisme  rekened  to  bee  consigned  vnto  Christes 
Church  seuerall  from  lewes,  paynyms,  6cc.  1551  RECORDE 
Pathitt.  Knowl.  n.  xxvi,  The  thirde  likeiamme.  .bathe  his 
grounde  line. .,  seuerall  from  the  other,  but  yet  equall  vnto 
it.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  373  b,  It  [penance]  is 
also  a  severall  Sacrament  from  Baptisme.  1566  T.  STAPLE- 
TON  Ret.  Untr.  Jeiuel\\\.  58  Saint  Luke..,  if  that  crye  of 
the  Lycaonians  hade  bene  in  greke,  woulde  not  haue 
termed  it  a  seuerall  language  from  the  greke,  as  he  doth, 
calling  it  Lycaonicall.  1599  Broughton's  Lett.  xii.  40 
Christianity  hath  vsed  many  words  in  seuerall  sence  from 
the  common  phrase.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  iii.  r 
But  the  precept  is  entire  of  it  selfc,  and  seuerall  from  the 
other  before.  1636  Recorders  Gr.  Artcs  302  Either  the 
whole  number  is  seuerall  from  the  Fraction.. or  else  the 
whole  number  is  ioyned  with  one,  or  both  of  the  Fractions. 
t  C,  With  reference  to  function  or  use  :  Dis- 
tinctive, particular.  Obs. 

i5<54-5  Form  Prayers  Genev.  $  Scot.  (1584)  H  8,  That  the 
Minister.. also  vse  some  forme  of  prayer. .to  the  which  he 
may  appoint . .  some  seuerall  daye  after  the  Sermon,  weekely 
to  be  obserued.  1382  BENTLEV  Mon.  Matrones  To  Rdr.  B  3, 
Vnder  the  pretense  of  seuerall  deuotion  to  commit  manifold 
vngodlinesse.  1584  B,  R.  tr.  Herodotus  ii .  79  b,  Euery  one . . 
doth  seruicetoall  the  gods  indifferently,  no  man  being clarked 
or  chosen  to  be  the  seuerall  minister  of  any  one  god  alone. 
1596  SI-F.NSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  681/2  All  men  should 
marke  theyr  cattell  with  an  open  severall  marke  upon  theyr 
flanckes.  1614  CAMDEN  Rem.)  Armories  178  The  ancient 
Picts  and  Britans.. adorned  their  bodies  with  figures  and 
blazons  of  diuers  colours,  which  they  coniecture  to  haue 
bene  seuerall  for  particular  families.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind. 
214  There  are  no  severall  terminations  for  cases,  as  in  Latine. 
f  d.  Acting  separately  or  individually  ;  having 
separate  responsibility.  Obs. 

1466  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  I.  322  That  every 
person . .  have  his  accion  of  trespas  agaynes  all  manner  person 
or  persones  of  Chester.. juncte  or  severell  at  his  plesyre. 
1475  in  loth  Rej>.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  312  The 
payne . .  to  be  levid  by  thofficers  and  by  every  of  them,  juncte 
and  severall. 

2.  Qualifying  a  pi,  sb. :  Individually  separate; 
different. 

a.  Preceded  by  an  adj.  of  number  or  plurality. 
1448  in  Wars  Eng.  in  France  (Rolls)  I.  483  There  is  due 
unto  him  the  somme  of  vij.  c.  xlij.  H.  ..as  by  iij.  severalx 
accomptes.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  11. 127  Although  diuerse. . 
learned  men  haue  made  one  herbe  of  Thymbra  and  satureya, 
yet  it  is  playne-.that  they  are  two  seuerall  herbes.  1588 
Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  42  Two  seuerall  lohns,  the  father  and 
the  sonne,  that  had  beene  both  recusants.  1602  SHAKS. 
Ham.  v.  ii.  20  An  exact  command,  Larded  with  many 
seuerall  sorts  of  reason.  1617  ABP.  ABBOT  Descr.  World 
(1634)  91  China.. containeth  in  it  very  many  severall  King- 
domes.  1641  R.  BROOKE  Disc.  Nat.  Episc.  11.  iv.  75  The 
word  Elder,  is  used  twenty  severall  times  in  the  New  Testa* 
mem.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  70  All  these  Days 
entirely  spent  in  many  several  Voyages.  1800  WORDSW. 
Hart-Leap  Well  67  Three  several  pillars,  each  a  rough- 
hewn  stone.  1879  GEO,  ELIOT  Theo.  Suck  i.  3  Three  several 
times  astonished. 


SEVERAL. 

b.  Preceded  by  the  def.  article,  a  possessive,  etc. : 
Each  and  all  of  thct  these,  Bone's  (etc.)  various  or 
different. 

1445  tr.  Clandtan  in  -4«^aXXVIII.  279  So  that  yf  thou 
woldist  nat  enclyne  to  her  severel  preyers  At  Romys  request 
thou  sholdist  not  lette  her  wille  soon  to  perfourme  1504 
•SHAKS.  Rich.  Iff,  m.  ii.  78,  I  doe  not  like  these  seuerall 
Councels.  x$g6  —  Merck.  V.  n.  vii.  2  Draw  aside  the  cur- 


timL.s'Wks.  1727  II.  253  All  the  several  separate  Con- 
gregations,, .will  watch  one  another.  1711  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  205  p  2  Uesides  a  great  many  little  Blemishes  which 
you  have  touched  upon  in  your  several  other  Papers.  1731-8 
SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  Introd.  39  In  the  Compass  of  my 
own  several  Acquaintance.  1794  LD.  GRENVILLE  in  Pnget 
/  tifers  (1896)  I.  64  Your  several  Dispatches  have  been  duly 
received  and  laid  before  the  King.  1844  LINCARD  Anglo. 
Saxon  Ch.  (1858)  II,  x.  107  During  the  several  weeks  which 
they  spent  on  the  coast  of  Natolia.  1866  J.  MARTINEAU 
Ess.  I.  198  Now  combine  these  several  propositions.  1893 
SIR  R.  BALL  Story  of  Sun  i  It  is  to  the  control  of  the  Sun 
that  the  several  planets  are  indebted  for  the  regulation  of 
their  movements. 

C.  Without  limiting  word  :  A  number  of  differ- 
ent ;  various,  divers,  sundry.  (Now  merged  in  4.) 
1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas.  XLIH.  (1555)  212  Whose  goodly 
stones  in  tongues  severall  About  were  sent  for  to  be  per- 
petuall.  *503/foffiriAM  II.  A  Imsdeeds  \.  168  b,  When  seuerall 
matters  are  severally  handeled.  1601  SHAKS.  Jttl.  C.  i.  ii.  320, 
I  will  this  Night,  In  seuerall  Hands,  in  at  his  Windowes 
throw,  As  if  they  came  from  seuerall  Citizens,  Writings.  1628 
T.  SPENCER  Logick  12  Seuerall  respects  of  things,  considered 
alone,  and  by  themselues.  1650  FULLER  Pisgak  i.  iv.  n  Dates, 
Almonds,  Nuts,. .and  other  severall  fruits,  1690  LOCKE 
Hum.  Und.  in.  vi.  §  25  Were  they  Nature's  Workmanship, 
they  could  not  be  so  various.. in  several  Men.  1710  J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  \\.  i.  ii.  (1743)  329  It  seems  to 
have  been  built  at  several  times,  and  by  different  Persons. 
1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Auntsem.  51  Two  or  three  lenses 
may  be  ^kept,  of  several  focal  lengths.  1855  J.  PHILLIPS 
Aleut.  Geol.  206  Upper  limestone,  cavernous,  with  coral 
bands  in  several  stages. 

d.  In  legal  use  :  More  than  one. 
1531  Dial.  Laws  Eng.  i.  viii.  15  b,  They  be  set  in  this 
writyng  for  seuerall  groundes  and  he  that  lysteth  may  so 
accompt  them,  or  if  he  wyll  he  may  take  them  for  one  grounde 
after  his  pleasure.  1628  COKE  OnLitt.  in.  i.  §241.  164 They 
be  but  one  heire,  and  yet  seueraH  persons.  1824  STEPHEN 
Pritic.  Pleading  279  The  use  of  several  counts,  and  the 
allowance  of  several  pleas.  1853  in  W.  Williams  Introd. 
Pleading  {•&$])  307  Several  pleas,  replications  or  subsequent 
pleadings,  or  several  avowries  or  cognizances  founded  on 
the  same  ground  of  answer  or  defence.  Ibid. ,  Several  counts 
on  the  same  cause  of  action  shall  not  be  aliowed. 

3.  Being  one  of  a  number  of  individuals  of  the 
same  class,  a.  Every  or  each  several',  every  or 
each  individual  or  single. 

«iS62  G.  CAVENDISH  Wolsey  (1893)  112  Under  the  sealls 
of  every  severall  unyversitie.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II. 
2  That  euery  seuerall  person,  aswell  horsemen  as  foote- 
men  should  carye  a  greene  bough  in  his  hand.  1591  SHAKS. 
Two  Gent.  i.  it  108  He  kisse  each  seuerall  paper,  for  amends. 
1622  MAQRE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  i.  237  The  tearing 
of  euery  seuerall  hayre  seemed  vnto  him  the  plucking  out 
of  so  many  eyes  out  of  his  head.  1665  MANLEY  Cretins' 
Low  C.  Wars  103  Without  the  consent  of  every  severall 
Province.  1823  B'NESS  BUNSEN  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  I  vi. 
214  Each  several  person  wishes  each  several  cardinal  a 
happy  conclave.  1847  MRS.  GORE  Castles  in  *4/rxvm.  (1857) 
154  Unless  the  families  said  to  inhabit  Bark's  Buildings 
were  hoisted  up  by  the  crane  attached  to  each  several  house. 
1861  MANNING  in  Ess.  Kelig.  $•  Lit.  Ser.  i.  (1865)  39  Every 
several  Greek  is  bound  to  submit  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
one  by  one.  1883  PARRY  in  Grove's  Diet.  Mns.  III.  477/2 
Any  of  its  elements  can  be  treated  as  the  discordant  note, 
with  the  result  of  leading  to  a  different  key  in  each  several 
case. 

tb.  A  or  one  several-,  a  single,  one  and  only 
one.  Also  many  a  several  =  many  a.  Obs. 

JS43  Necessary  Doctr.  F  iij,  The  church  of  Rome  being 
but  a  seuerall  church,  chalenginge  that  name  of  Catholyke 
aboue  all  other.  1563  Homilies  II.  Prayer  \.  122 b,  Why 
dyd  the  Apostles  immediatly  after  his  ascention,  gather 
them  selues  together  into  one  seuerall  place  ?  1582  A^.  7*. 
(Rhem.)  Rev.  xxi.  21  Every  gate  was  of  one  several  pearle. 
1597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Compl.  206  These  tallents  of  their  heir, 
..I  haue  receau'd  from  many  a  seueral  faire. 
4.  As  a  vague  numeral :  Of  an  indefinite  (but  not 
large)  number  exceeding  two  or  three  ;  more  than 
two  or  three  but  not  very  many.  (The  chief  current 
sense.) 

In  earlier  instances  that  may  be  brought  under  this  defi- 
nition, it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  sense  of 
1  different,  various '  remains ;  cf.  the  remarks  s.  v.  DIVERS  a.  3. 
?  1661  in  izM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  6  During 
which  times  he  received  severall  sums  of  money  to  the  value 
of  300 /.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Qleariw'  Voy.Ambass.  154  The 
current  having  forc'd  the  Ship  upon  the  shore,  where  we 
were  constrained  to  stay  for  several  hours.  1671  MILTON 
P.  R.  in.  276  Ninevee,  of  length  within  her  wall  Several 
days  journey.  1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No,  159  p  i  When  I 
was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  picked  up  several  Oriental  Manu- 
scripts.  1748  Anton's  Voy.  i.  yi.  65  A  thong  of  several 
fathoms  in  length,.. with  a  running  noose  at  one  end  of  it. 
1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  v.  37  Which  may  be  seen  by  several 
hundred  persons  at  once.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas,  Isl.  iv, 
Some  of  the  men . .  remembered . .  to  have  seen  several 
strangers  on  the  road. 

f  b.  A  good  many.   Obs. 

71*  SWIFT  Let.  Eng.  Tongue  24  Several  young  Men 
at  the  Universities,  terribly  possessed  with  the  fear  of 
Pedantry,  run  into  a  worse  Extreme.  1733  UUDGELL  Bee 
IV.  341  A  French-Celtick,  or  French- British  Dictionary., 
useful  and  curious.. for  finding  the  Etymology  of  several 


SEVERAL. 

French  and  British  Words.  1753  L.  M.  Accomplished 
Woman  II.  26  We  must  not  be  surpris'd  that  this  passion 
hath  so  great  influence  on  the  mind  of  several  women. 

c.  ellipt.  and  absol.,  esp.  followed  by  of.  A  good 
several  (nonce-use) :  a  good  many. 

1685  LUTTEELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  340  His  majestic  hath 
turn'd  off  severall  of  his  servants,  as  is  said,  near  200.  1686 
tr.  Cfiardin's  Trav.  Persia  7  The  French  are  very  numer- 
ous., over  all  the  Levant,  there  not  being  a  Port  of  Turkic 
upon  the  Mediterranean  sea,  wherein  there  are  not  several. 
1705  AnnisoN  Italy  Pref.,  There  are  still  several  of  these 
Topicks  that  are  far  from  being  exhausted.  1748  Ansoiis 
Voy.  H.  x.  232  Commerce  was  the  reigning  passion  of  several 
of  the  European  Princes.  1774  Ckattrfielctl  Lett,  to 
Son  I.  xi.  30  Cicero,  the  greatest  Orator  that  Rome  ever 
produced ;  although  it  produced  several  [orig.  Fr.  flttsieitrs  \. 
1839  UHR  nict.  Arts  etc.  605  France  contains  no  workable 
gold  mines ;  hut  it  presents  in  several  of  its  rivers  auriferous 
sands.  1865  CARLYI.E  FreM.  C,t.  xix.  v.  V.  525  A  good 
several  of  them  cut  and  wounded.  1883  STKVENSON  Treas. 
Isl.  iv,  While  we  could  get  several  who  were  willing  enough 
to  ride  to  Dr.  Livesey's. 

t  5.  Consisting  of  different  elements  or  parts  ;  of 
diverse  origin  or  composition.  Chieftyjett. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  iii.  16  A  heavy  load  he  bare  Of  nightly 
stelths,  and  pillage  severall.  1649  G.  DANMF.L  Trinarck., 
Hen.  IV,  cxxvi,  How  Richard  fell,  the  various  Reports  Of 
many  writing,  make  it  seuerall ;  Some  say  that  he  was  starv'd. 
a  1674  MILTON  Hist.  Moscoria.  v.  Wks.  1851  VIII.  515 
Seventy  Messes  with  three  Carts  of  several  Meath  [;'.  e. 
mead  =  drink]  sent  after  him. 

6.  Comb,  (parasynthetic). 

1633  SHIRLF.V  Triumph  Peace  \.  i.  Stage  Direct.,  Fancy 
in  a  suit  of  several-coloured  feathers,  hooded,  a  pair  of  bat's 
wings  on  his  shoulders.  1677  MOXON  Mcch.  Exerc.  xi.  201 
There  are  several  fashion'd  Collers :  As  the  Joynt-Coller 
marked  G,  the  Round  Coller  marked  H,  and  the  Coller 
marked  I,  in  Plate  13.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  181 
Seeds  nut-like,  sometimes  cohering  into  a  several-celled 
pulamen.  1866  Treas.  Hot.  s.v.  Poa,  The  spikelets.  .are 
tor  the  most  part  several-flowered  and  without  awns.  1882 
SYMONDS  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLV.  325  It  is  a  several-chorded 
lute  on  which  they  play.  1882-4  COOKK  l>r:t.  Frcsh-lv. 
Algat  1. 270  Or  even  forming  transverse, several  celled  bands. 
II.  Pertaining  to  an  individual  person  or  thing. 

7.  Chiefly  Law.  (Opposed  to  common.)  Private; 
privately  owned  or  occupied. 

a.  of  land,  esp.  of  enclosed  pasture. 

1421  Cm.  Lift  Bk.  33  That  be  Trinite  gilde  haue  hur 
close  feldis  severell.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  37  pe  tythe  awjte 
to  be  payed,  .of  pasture,  comoun  &  seuerall.  1483  Rolls  o/ 
Parlt.  VI.  257/1  All  the  seid  XL  Acres  of  Lande.. as  their 
proper  and  several!  grounde  and  soil.  1580  TUSSER  Husl\ 
(1878)  50  Good  land  that  Is  seuerall,  crops  may  haue  three, 
in  champion  countrie  it  may  not  so  bee.  1583  STUBBF.S 
Anat.  Atus.  n.  (1882)27  The  commons,  .are  inclosed,  made 
seueral.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Huso.  i.  iii.  (1623)  42  This 
ground  is  best  if  it  be  seuerall  and  inclosed,  yet  may  be  bred 
vpon  though  it  bee  open  and  in  common,  a  1656  VINES 
Lord's  Supper  (1657)  183  A  severall  not  a  common  field. 

b.  Of  a  house,  water,  or  any  possession  or  com- 
modity.    06s.  exc.  in  several  fishery,  a  right  to  fish 
derived  through  or  on  account  of  ownership  of  the 
soil. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  2352  Sestow  nat  how  a  comoun 
welle  Mor  avaylleth. .Than  doth  A-nother  seuerel ?  a  1450 
Fysshynge  iv.  angle  (1883)  35  That  ye  fysshe  not  in  noo 
poore  mannes  seuerall  water,  c  1450  Godstcnu  Reg.  401  The 
abbesse  of  Godestowe . .  yaf . .  to  henry  kyngeston  and  to 
william  more,  Fysshers,  ther  seuerell  fysshwcre  in  the  sub. 
arbis  of  Oxenford  that  is  I-called  Charwelle.  a  1547  T.  KEY 
Jirasin.  Par.  Mark  v.  35-43  This  thyng  dyd  lesus  then  in 
a  nother  mannes  seuerall  house.  1618  DALTON  Countrey 
JWi'«ciii.  (1630)263  To  take  fishes  that  be  kept  in  a  trunke 
or  severall  pond.  1766  ULACKSTONE  Comm.  H.  39  He  that 
has  a  several  fishery  must  also  be  the  owner  of  the  soil.  1842 
Act  54-6  Viet.  c.  106  §  114  The  Words  '  several  Fishery  ' 
shall,  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act,  be  construed  to  mean  an 
exclusive  Fishery,  possessed  and  enjoyed  as  such  by  virtue 
of  Grant,  Patent  [etc.).  1885  Act  48  «,  49  Vicl.,  c.  79  §  3 
A  right  of  several  fishery  or  of  regulating  a  fishery  shall  not 
exceed  sixty  years. 

t  c.  Const,  to,  also  tiy,/or(\he  possessor) ;  esp. 
lo  himself  (fAc.).  Ots. 

1423  Cm:  Lett  Bk.  47  The  tenement . .  schal-be  seuerall  to 
I'e  priour  of  Couentre.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  28,} 
The  olyue  that  growyth  in  gardyns  is  seueral  to  the  owners. 
1523  FITZHKRB.  Huso.  §  18  He  that  hath  a  falowe  felde, 
seueral  to  hym-selfe.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utopia  i. 


had  his  Carrell  seuerall  by  him  selfe.    i6ia  BREREWOOD 
Lang.  %  Relig.  112  The  Jews  have  not  for  their  mansion 
any  peculiar  countrey ;..  neither  have   they.,  any  other 
region  in  the  world,  several  to  themselves, 
d.  fig.  and  allusively. 

€71430  LYDG.  Min.  t'oems  (Percy  Soc.)  207  The  bastyle. 
longith  of  verray  dewe  ryght,  To  fals  bakerys  it  is  trewe 
herytage,  Severelle  to  them.  i$a6  TINDALF.  Expos.  Matt. 
v.  (c  1550)  24  b,  The  lyght  of  Christes  gospell  may  not  bee 
hidden  nor  made  a  seuerall  thinge,  as  though  it  parteyned 
to  some  certayne  holy  parsons  onelye.  1569  in  Strype  Ann. 
Re/.  (1709)  I.  lv.  558  Many  of  your  Disordered. .Wives  are 
much  agrieved  that  Priests,  which  were  wont  to  be  Common, 
be  now  made  Several.  1388  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  11.  i.  233  La.  My 
lips  are  no  Common,  though  seuerall  they  be.  Bo.  Belong- 
ing to  whom?  La.  To  my  fortunes  and  me.  c  1600  — 
Sonn.  cxxxvii,  Why  should  my  heart  thinke  that  a  seuerall 
plot,  Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  worlds  common  place  7 
1611  W.  SCLATKR  Key  (1629)  303  So  enuious  is  our  nature, 
and  so  gladly  would  we  make  seuerall  Gods  common  fauours. 

8.  Belonging,    attributed,  or   assigned   distribu- 
tively  to  certain  individuals  referred  to ;  different 
for  each  respectively,    a.  Preceded  by  a  possessive 
VOL.  VIII 
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(or  its  equivalent)  referring  usually  to  a  collective 

or  distributive  adj.  or  pron. ;  (a)  qualifying  a  pi.  sb. 

1457  in  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm,  Var.  Coll.  IV.  85  Bothe 
my  lord  and  we  haue  now  late  writer,  vnto  you  diuers  times 
our  seueralx  lettres  of  especial  Recommendation.  1579 
GOSSON  Sck.  Abuse  (Arb.)  51  As  to  the  body,  there  are  many 
members,  seruing  to  seuerall  vses.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin,  r. 
285  Now  I  uill  set  downe  the  divers  moneys  of  Germany, 
with  the  severall  values  of  them.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  PnrpL- 
Isl.  i.  xxxix,  Bid  each  kinde  their  severall  places  fill.  1667 
MILTON  /',  L.  in.  714  Swift  to  thir  several  Quarters  hasted 
then  The  cumbrous  Elements,  Earth,  Flood,  Aire,  Kire. 
«i7i6  SOUTH  Scrm.  (1744)  X.  118  Moses  and  our  Saviour 
Christ  himself;  both  of  them  in  their  several  times,  the 
meekest  persons  upon  the  earth.  1819  SCOTT  IvattA0exxxvi\{t 
They  embraced  accordingly,  and  departed  on  their  several 
roads,  a  1842  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  III.  xliv.  175  The  officer*; 
for  the  year  being  thus  appointed,  it  remained  to  determine 
their  several  provinces.  1881  JOWF.TT  Thucyd.  I.  149  The 
Acharnians.  .did  not  attempt  any  united  act  ion,  but  guarded 
their  several  districts. 

(b)  qualifying  a  sing,  sb, 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbcuh's  Hnsb.  \.  (1586)  33  They  are  to 
be  sowed  in  tyme  and  place  as  I  haue  tolde  before,  in  my 
seuerall  entreatyng  of  them.  1599  SHAKS.  Mitch  Ado  v.  iii. 
29  Good  morrow  masters,  each  his  seuerall  way.  1629 
MILTON  Hymn  Natii>.  xxvi,  Each  fetter'd  Ghost  slips  i<> 
his  several!  grave.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple^  Ch,  Porch 
viii,  All  in  a  shipwrack  shift  their  severall  way.  c  1750 
SHFNSTONB  Ruined  Abbey  iS  Ambitious  to  display  Their 
several  merit.  1807  WORDSW.  ll'hite  Doc  i.  161  While  each 
pursues  his  several  road.  1866  LOWELL  Study  H'ind.,  Su>in~ 
burnt  (1870*  214  Each  was  natural  tn  his  several  way.  1894 
K.  GRAHAME  Pagan  /'.  4  But  must  of  them,  avoiding  classifi- 
cation, keep  each  his  several  tender  significance. 

b.  Preceded  by  the  indef.  article.     Obs.o\  arch. 

1526  TINDALE  i  Cor.  xv.  38  To  every  seed  a  severall  body. 
1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  i.  (1879)  102  To  euery  dish  a 
seuerall  sawoe  appropriat  to  his  kinde.  1634  FORD  Perk  in 
U'arbeck  Epil.,  Here  ha's  appear 'd,  though  in  a  severall 
fashion,  The  Threats  of  Majestic  ;  the  strength  of  passion  ; 
Hopesofan  Empire  ;  change  of  fortunes.  1635  PAGiTrCY/r/.v. 
lianogr.  in.  (1636)  83,  I  finde  added  to  the  end  of  every 
Psalme  a  severall  Prayer.  1672  ViLLiERS(Dk.  Buckhm.)  AY- 
htarsal  in.  ii.  (Arb.)  77, 1  see,  Sir,  you  have  a  several  design 
for  every  Scene.  i7o7CiBBEK  Com.  Lwersvt.  Stage  Direct., 
Florimel  and  Celadon  walk  carelessly  by  one  another,  hum- 
ming a  several  Tune.  1731  POPE  Kss.  Man  n.  237  Each 
Individual  seeks  a  sev'ral  goal.  1879  J-  EARLE  Philol.  Eng. 
Tongue  (ed.  3)  193  To  observe  the  distinction,  .by  a  several 
[ed.  1871  distinct]  orthography,  writing  the  interjection  u>ot 
and  the  substantive  woe. 
t  (6)  ellipt.  Obs. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  \.x\\\\.  127  Opinions  areas  various, 
as  false.  Judgement  is  from  every  tongue,  a  severall.  1651 
HoBBEsG"<n'.  tfSoc,  vi.  §  i.  86  In  neither  sense  can  a  multitude 
be  understood  to  have  one  will  given  to  it  by  nature,  but  to 
either  a  severall.  1670  J.  SMITH  Eng.  Improv.  R^-ivd  182 
Within  these  Ovals  do  grow  Saffron,  Anniseed,  Carroway, 
and  Coriander-seed  in  each  Plot  a  several. 

f  O.   Preceded  by  other  limiting  words.    Obs. 

1614  TAILOR  Hoghathlost  Pearl\\\.  E  i  b,  Search  through 
the  guts  of  greatnes,  and  behold  What  seueral  sin  best 
pleas'd  them.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  §  131  He 
repeated  the  Several,  and  Distinct  discourse  every  man  had 
made. 

d.  Not  preceded  by  a  limiting  word,  and  quali- 
fying a  sing,  or  pi.  sb.     Obs.  or  arch. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantotn.  in.  xi.  R  iv,  To  teach  seuerall  rules 
for  euery  sorte  it  were  oner  tedlouse.  1587  FLEMING  Contn. 
Holinshed  III.  1428/1  My  lord  gaue  lothemseuerall  thanks, 
and  they  seuerallie  did  giue  to  him  the  like.  1594  DRAYTOV 
Idea  xxxvii,  How  happy  are  all  other  liuing  Things,  Which 
though  the  Day  dis-ioyne  by  seu'rall  flight,  The  quiet 
Eu'mng  yet  together  brings.  1615  T.  ADAMS  li'Aitc  Devil  2 
Every  one  shewed  him  severall  kindness.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  x.  610  This  said,  they  betook  them  several  wayes. 
Ibid.  650  The  Creator  calling  forth  by  name  His  mightie 
Angels  gave  them  several  charge.  1731  POPE  Ess.  Matt  n. 
166  A  mightier  Pow'r  the  strong  direction  sends,  And  sev'ral 
Men  impels  to  sev'ral  ends.  1838  WORDSW.  '  Serving  no 
haughty  Muse*  4  My  hands  have  here  Disposed  some  cul- 
tured Flowerets.. Each  kind  in  several  beds  of  one  parterre. 

9.  Law.  (Opposed  to  joint.}  Pertaining  sepa- 
rately to  each  of  the  tenants  of  an  estate,  parties 
to  a  bond  or  suit,  etc.  Of  inheritance,  tail :  By 
which  land  is  conveyed  or  entailed  to  two  persons 
separately  by  moieties.  Of  an  obligation  to  which 
several  are  parties:  Enforceable  against  each  of 
the  parties  independently  of  the  others.  Several 
tenancy  :  see  quot.  1607. 

153*  Dial.  Laws  Eng:  n.  xxx.  64  That  writte  lyeth  where 
two  presente  by  seuerall  tytles.  1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures 
67  Tenauntes  in  comon  be  they  that  haue  landes  and  tene- 
mentes..by  seueral  tytle,  and  nat  ioynt  tytle,  and  none  of 
them  knowe  that,  that  is  seuerall  to  him.  [1581  KITCHIN 
Court  Lett  198  Cestuy  que  plede  seueral  tenancy.]  1607 
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creating  a  several  liability.  1863  Chamb.  Encycl.  V.  732  '2 
The  general  rule  of  law  is,  that  a  contract  of  several  person-, 
is  joint  and  not  several. 

-f  10.  Logic.  Used  as  designation  of  the  minor 
proposition  :  see  MINOR  a,  4.  Obs. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logic  Fviij,  The  seconde  is  called  Minor, 
that  is  to  saie,  the  seuerall  proposicion.  Ibid.^  The  second 
terme  is  called  the  seuerall,  wliiche  is  in  the  second  propo- 
sicion. Ibid.  G  j,  The  terme  at  large,  is  in  the  first  propo- 
sicion, and  the  terme  seuerall,  is  in  the  second  proposicion. 
f  B.  adv.  =  SEVERALLY  adv.  ;  separately,  apart  ; 
distinctly,  differently  ;  each  in  his  own  place,  way, 
turn,  etc.  Obs. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utopia  it.  v.  (1895)  157  Kuciye 
kynde  of  thynge  is  layde  vp  seuerall  in  barnes.  1560  DM  s 
tr,  Sleidane's  Comm,  vi.  78  They  al  pourged  them  selves 
every  man  several  [orig.  L.  separating.  1576  G.  HAKI-K 
Cesner's  Jewell  <\f  Health  228  b,  These  beaten  severall  and 
apart,  and  compounded  after  altogether,,  .keepe  to  your  use. 
1596  SPENSER  /•".  Q.  \i.  i.  10  iJoth  tooke  goodly  leaue,  and 
parted  seuerall.  c  1615  W.  GORDON  in  I'urchas  ri/^rin;s 
in.  in.  xii.  555  Foure  ur  fine  Wine-;,  with  whom  he  lyeih  by 
turn  euery  night  seueral.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  v.  697  Hee 
together  calls,  Or  seueral  one  by  one,  the  Regent  Powers. 
a  1777  Robin  Hood  fy  (/'f'.'<iV«  A>-rj~t>  xiii.  in  Child  /-i.ii/.if's 
III.  224/1  We'll  dress  us  all  so  several  They  shall  rot  us 
perceive.  One  shall  wear  white,  another  red  [etc.], 

C.  s/>. 

1.  In  several  [AK.  en  several]:  +  a.  Of  land, 
pasture:    As  private  property;  in  private  liatuN, 
under  separate  ownership,  not  common.    Obs. 

1473  Actn  Audit.  (1839)  27/1  fe  landis  of  Wisloune  per. 
tening  to  him  in  seuerale  i^  propirte.  1573-80  TL'SSER  Hus[°. 
(1878)  145  More  profit  is  cjuieter  found  (where  pastuies  in 
seuernll  hee  :)  (  )f  one  ^eelie  aker  of  ground,  than  champion 
maketh  of  three.  [1602  CAKEW  Cornwall  13  Their  workes, 
both  Streame  and  Load,  lie  either  in  seuerall,  or  in  wastrell, 
that  is,  in  enclosed  grounds,  or  in  commons.}  1652-62 
HI.VLIN  Cosim^-r.  in.  (1673)  24/1  Where  the  Lands  lie  in 
several,  and  are  duly  cultivated,  it  answereth  to  the  former 
character.  1707  MOKTIMKH  llusb.  (1721)  L  204  Good  store 
of  Pasture,  either  in  several  or  common. 

b.  Separately,  individually  ;  apart  from  others  or 
the  rest;  as  a  separate  member,  unit,  etc.  Now/-a«. 

7'o  knvw  one's  fart  in  several  (Law)  :  see  2  c. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \.  (1505'  47  As  touching  these 
particularities  which  wee  have  teanned  Motions  and  atTctts 
let  vs  consider  if  you  wil  in  seuerall,  and  see  [etc.].  1601 
HOLLAND  t'liny  vi.  xxxiii.  I.  149  Now  are  we  to  compare 
respectively  the  greatnes  of  ech  part  of  the  world  in  severall. 
1607  TOPSELL  I'vur-f.  Beasts  n  Concerning  their  members 
or  parts  in  seueral,  they  are  Mack  and  hairy,.,  a  long  Dogges 
face,  and  teeth  stronger  and  longer  then  Dogges.  ci6n 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  n.  320  They  all,  will  fight  in  seuerall  then, 
(Easie  for  note).  1652-62  HKVI.IN  L'ositiogr.  in.  (1673)  3/1 
So  it  retained  that  name  [Asia]  to  it  self  in  several,  distinct 
both  from  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Asia.  1862  F.  HALL 
Hin.iit  /'kilos.  .Syst.  160  note,  Nescience  and  ignorance, 
when  referred  to  souls  in  several,  are  only  fractional  portions 
of  illusion. 

t  o.  Divided  into  separate  portions.   Obs. 

1652  \V.  BKOVCH  -?«(  red  I'rinc.  (ed.  2)  28  If  thoti  wouldest 
have  a  reason,  why  these  Prayers  are  so  short,  and  in 
severall,  which  use  to  make  a  long  one,  all  put  together. 

2.  Land  in  private  ownership  or  over  which  a 
person  has  a  particular  right  ;  chiefly  in  particu- 
larized use,   a  plot  of  such   land;  esp.    enclosed 
pasture  land,  as  opposed  to  common.     Obs.  exc. 
dial,  (see  quots.  1787,  1895). 

c  1460  Oseney  Keg.  139  Thabbot  and  Couent  .  .  purposenne  .  . 
to  close  all  be  forsayde  ffelde  of  le  heth  and  lynlonde  as  here 
seuerell.  1473  Acta  Audit.  (1839)  27/1  Quhethir  be  said 
land.,  has  been  broukit..be  |>e  saide  Johne  of  carmichell.  . 
as  propirte  &  seuerale  til  him.  1523  I-'ITZHERB.  Sun*.  7  Th'' 
lorde  may  haue  an  actyon  of  Trispace  agaynst  any  man 
that  chaceth  or  kylleth  any  of  theym  in  his  commen  as  well 
as  in  his  seuerall.  1587  MASCALL  Gal't.  Cattlt,  Shtef  (1627) 
229  They  haue  no  seuerals  to  put  their  lambs  in  when  they 
should  bee  weaned.  1642  KI-LLKK  Holy  «r  r>v/.  St.  v.  xiii. 
409  He  counts  to  enter  common  with  others  as  good  as  his 
oWn  severall.  1669  WOHLIDGE  Syst.  Afrit.  (1681)  15  A 
Farm  divided  into  many  Severals.  1787  MARSHALL  Norfolk 
(1795)  II.  ^78  Dote,  or  Several,  a  piece  of  land  upon  a  heath 
or  common,  off  which  only  one  particular  person  hath  a 
right  to  cut  fuel.  1895  E.  Angl.  Glass.,  Several,  a  portion 
of  common  land  allotted  to  a  certain  person. 

t  b.  gen.  Private  property  or  possession.  Otis. 

ISSS  WATBEMAN  Fardle  Facions  Pref.  A  ij,  When  no  man 
claimed  aught  for  his  seueralle,  but  lande  and  water  ware  as 
commune  to  al,  as  Ayer  and  Skie.  .616  CHAPMAN  Homer  s 


yes  >,pen    o 

A  Prof.  St    IV    i.  342  Some  are  so  boysterous,  no  severals 
will  hold  them,  but  lay  all  Offices  common  to  their  power. 

fo.    To  know  ones  several  [AK  savatr   son 
several]  :  see  quots.  Ots. 


terpr.t  Several  tayle,  is  that  whereby  Land  is  given  or  en- 
tayted  severally  to  Two  :  For  example  Land  is  given  to  two 
Men  and  their  Wives,  and  to  the  Heirs  of  their  Bodies  be- 
gotten ;  the  Donees  have  joynt  Estate  for  their  two  Lives, 
and  yet  they  have  several  Inheritance.  1811  ARCHBOLD 
Digestyyj  If  several  tenancy  be  pleaded  to  parcel,  the  tenant 
must  also  plead  over  to  theaction  or  vouch,  1836  G.  J.  BKLL 
CVw/w.  Law s  Scat.  (ed.  5)  I.  346  note,  A  bill  drawn  abroad, 
without  the  words  jointly  and  severally,  settled  to  be  joint  and 
several  on  a  report  of  mercantile  usage.  1847  C.  G.  ADDISON 
Law  of  Contracts  i.  i.  S  2  (188^)  38  Wherever  several  per- 
sons  agree  to  perform  a  particular  act,  they  are  bound 
jointly  and  not  severally  in  the  absence  of  express  words 


suce 

tvtle  and  none  of  them  knowe  that,  that  is  seuerall  to  him. 
1628  COKE  On  Lilt,  i  192  Their  occupation  is  mdeuided, 
and  neyther  of  them  knoweth  his  part  in  seuerall.] 

,508  Jerme,  dt  let  Ley  §  267  Though  two  tenants  in  com- 
mJrfbe  seised  throughly  &  of  the  whole  and  none  know-eth 
hys  seueral,  yet  if  one  die  the  other  shall  not  haue  the  whole 
by  y«  suruiuor.  1628  COKK  On  Lilt.  §  292  None  of  them 
(tenants  in  common  ]  know  of  this  his  seuerall. 

transf.  1630  FUULIR  Holy  Mar  n.  vni.  (1640)  54  1  he 
deluge  of  the  Saracens  tyranny  had  washed  away  the  bounds 
of  the  Churches  jurisdictions,  that  now  they  knew  not  their 
own  several*,  where  Mahometanisme  so  long  had  made  all 
common  and  waste, 


SEVERAL. 

3.  pi.  fa.  Particular  or  intU  victual  points,  parts, 
or  qualities  ;  particulars,  details.  Obs. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  i.  i.  86  There  was  not  time  enough 
to  heare..The  seueralls  and  vnhidden  passages  Of  his  true 
Titles  to  some  certame  Dukedomes.  1606  —  Tr.  fy  Cf.  i. 
iii.  1 80  All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes,  Seuerals  and 
generals  of  grace.  1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xii.  32  No 
man  can  leaue  his  Successor  rules  for  seuerals.  1673  Ladies 
Call.  i.  i.  §  7  This  will  be  found  true  in  all  the  severals  we 
are  to  pass  thro.  #1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.  Matt.  vi.  13  In 
this  comprehensive  and  compendious  prayer,  the  following 
severals  are  remarkable. 
(b}  rarely  in  sin%. 

1606  HIERON  Truths  Purchase  65  This  is  the  first  thing 

which  I  will,  .commend  as  a  direction,  for  the  meaner  sort, 

(who  cannot  enter  into  the  examination  of  every  seuerall). 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  A  Several,  a  Particular. 

fb.  Different  parts,  branches,  or  heads.   Ops. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  v.  xix.  (1640)  260  Herein  we 
branch  our  opinion  into  these  severals.  1654  WHITLOCK 
Zootomia  26  Make  Infallibility  minced  (as  I  may  terme  it) 
into  severalls,  and  private  Interpretation  the  Canon  of  our 
owne  and  other  me  us  beleife.  1659  BP.  WALTON  Consta. 
considered  iii.  39  This  [general  charge]  will  appear  to  be 
most  untrue  in  the  severalls,  by  him  mentioned,  when  we 
shall  come  to  them. 

t  c.   Individual  persons  or  things.    Obs. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  226  Not  noted,  is't,  Bui  of  the 
finer  Natures?  by  some  Seueralls  Of  Head-peece  extra- 
ordinarie  ?  1650  J^R.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  ii.  |  3  (1686)  73 
Hesides  these  general  acts  of  Chastity  which  are  common 
to  all  states  of  men  and  women,  there  are  some  few  things 
proper  to  the  severals. 

d.  Several  persons  or  things;  =  A.  b.  (Cf. 
others.}  Sc.,  frisk,  and  U.S. 

1654  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  106  He  spoak  with 
severalls  that  were  com  in.  1693  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot. 
i.  iii.  §  5  (ed.  2)  21  They  remain  only  as  bonds  upon  the 
good-will  and  honesty  of  these  who  are  thereby  bound, 
of  which  there  are  severals.  a  1699  LADY  HALKETT  Auto- 
biog.  (Camden)  58  Itt  was  knowne  to  severalls  aboult  the 
Court  what  my  concerne  in  him  was.  1711  Conntrey- 
Mans  Lett,  to  Curate  70  In  all  the  Impressions  of  ihe 
Genevan  Liturgie  thai  ever  I  saw,  and  I  have  seen 
severals,  ihere  is  a  Table  for  the  Moveable  Feasts.  1756 
MRS.  CALDERWOOD  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitland  Club)  155 
They.. were  acquented  with  severalls  of  the  great  folks. 
1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  Severals^  for  several^ 
is  used  in  Pennsylvania.  'How  many  hats  have  you?' 
'  I  used  to  have  severals,  but  now  have  got  only  one.'  1873 
W.  ALEXANDER  Sk.  Ain  Folk  (1882)  121  Severals  o'  them 
wud  lickly  be  cautioners  or  hae  len'it  sooms  till  'im.  1880 
Antrim  fy  Doivn  Gloss,  s.v.,  Severals  lold  me  aboul  it. 

f  4.  ?  A  partition  or  boundary.    Obs. 

[Possibly  another  word,  f.  SEVER  z1.  +AL.] 

1597  HOOKEK  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xiv,  [The  Jews]  had.. their 
seuerall  for  the  Priests,  and  for  the  high  Priest  alone  their 
seuerall.  Their  being  in  ours  for  locall  distmclion  betwene 
ihe  Clergie  and  the  rest.. but  one  partition,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies,  Suffolk  (1662)  in.  55  High  stiles  troublesome  to 
be  clambred  over.  But  the  owners  grudge  not  the  pains  in 
climbing  them  sensible  that  such  severals  redound  much  to 
their  own  advantage. 

t  Se'veral,  v.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  SEVEHAL  a.~\ 

L  trans.  To  make  (a  field)  *  several'  or  enclosed 
and  private  property. 

1482  Coz1.  Leet  Bk.  510  My  lorde  Priour  severals  the 
Brodwok  wast.  Ibid.  511  The  Maister  of  be  Trinite  Gilde 
severels  a  feld  in  Stychall-hiron  calde  Miry-felde.  1577-87 
HARRISON  England  i.  x.  36  in  Holinsheat  The  people  of 
this  He  vsed  not  to  seuerall  their  grounds.  1794  W.  PEARCE 
Agric.  Berks.  49  The  advantage  resulting  from  inclosing, 
or  at  least  severalling  common  fields,  is  so  very  obvious. 

2.  To  divide  or  break  up  into  separate  parts  or 
branches. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  *j  b,  Our  Seuerallyng,  distmctyng, 
and  Numbryng,  createth  nothyng  :  bui  of  Multitude  con- 
sidered, maketh.  .distinct  determination.  1643  D.  ROGERS 
Naaman  55  Wee  will  severall  the  story  into  her  branches. 

Se'Veral-fold,  a.,  adv.,  and  sb.  rare.  [f. 
SEVERAL  a.  +  -FOLD.]  Used  like  MANIFOLD,  but 

with  the  implication  of  not  very  many. 

1738  MEDLEY  tr.  Kolben's  Cape  Gd.  Hope  (ed.  2)  I.  194 
Some  of  the  grown  Women  have  above  a  Hundred  of  those 
Rings  upon  each  Leg,  lying  several-fold  one  upon  another. 

1833  CARLYLE  Misc.  Ess.t  Cagliostro  \.  (1872)  V.  79  As  for 
the  other  question,  of  his  resources,  these  we  perceive  were 
several-fold,  and  continually  extending.  1884  BOWER  & 

SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  33  In  P[eperomia]  magnoliifolia 
and  rubella,  it  [ihe  epidermis]  exceeds  several-fold  the  rest 
of  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  and  in  P.  pereskiifolia  it  exceeds 
it  seven-fold.  x89»  Advance  (Chicago)  13  Oct.,  There  is  a 
growing  interest  in  the  cause,  and.. we  may  look  for  an 

increase  of  severalfold. 

Severality  (severae*liti).  rare.  [f.  SEVERAL  a. 
+  -ITT.  Cf.  the  earlier  SEVERALTY.] 

1.  //.  Individual  or  particular  points,  matters,  or 
objects. 

1562  [see  SEVERALTY  4],  1649  ^p-  HALL  Cases  Consc.  iv. 
v.  (1654)  332  All  the  severalities  of  the  degrees  prohibited  run 
still  upon  the  male.  1830  W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Surv.  Germ. 
Poetry  II.  359  He.. Packs  up  his  severalities.  1843  EMER- 
SON Misc.  Papers,  Carlyle  Wks.  (Bohn)  II  I.  315  And  no  such 
glaring  contrasis  or  severalilies  in  that  or  this. 

f  2.  Separateness,  distinctness.   Obs. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  Pref.   9  Multiplicity  of  parts, 
diversity  of  figures,  severality  of  functions. 

.3.  In  severality :  separately,  singly,  each  by 
itself. 

1665  J.  WEBB  Stone.Heng  (1725)  31  Reckoning  up  the 
Parts  of  Structures  in  Severality.     1836  J.  ABBOTT  Way  to 
do  Good  ix.  284  The  objects,  though . .  trifling  when  regarded 
in  severality  and  detail  rise  to ..  importance  when  we  con- 
iider  thetr  fast  aggregation. 


570 

Se'Veralize,  V.  rare.  [See  -IZE.]  trans.  To 
separate  or  distinguish  (from}.  Cf.  SEVERIZE  v. 

1645  BP.  HALL  Peace-maker  \.  §  3. 14  There  is  one  and  ihe 
same  Church  of  Chrisl,  however  farre  disterminate  in  places, 
however  segregated  and  infinitely  severallized  in  persons. 
1649  J.  E[LI.ISTONE]  tr.  Be/mien's  Epist.  vi.  §  17.  85  The 
properties  of  the  Severalized  distinguishing  or  separating 
will  [orig.  die  Eigensthafftcn  des  sckiedlichen  Willens}. 
1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  284  Its  epithel  visuddha, 
'pure',  is  intended  to  severalize  it  from  'modificational 
cognition  *. 

Several!  :  see  SEVERAL  and  SEVEROX. 
Severally  (se'verali),  adv.   [f.  SEVERAL  a.  + 


1.  Separately,  individually ;  each  of  a  number  of 
persons  or  things  by  himself  or  itself;  each  suc- 
cessively or  in  turn. 

(a)  with  distributive  adj.  or  pron. 

1399  Rolls  of  Par  It.  III.  451/1  The  Answeres  of  cer- 
leins  Lordes..ware  herd,iche  man  severallyche  by  hymself. 
a  1533  FRITH  Disput.  Pnrgat.  Wks.  (1573)  13/2  Let  us  see 
how  he  aunswereth  the  argument,  and  seuerally  examine 
euery  part.  1549  Form  Consecr.  Archbishops^  etc.  rubric, 
The  Bisshop  with  the  Priestes  presente  shall  laye  their 
handes  seuerally  vpon  the  heade  of  euery  one  that  receaueth 
orders.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  xvt.  228  b,  He  had 
spoken  with  eyther  of  them  severally.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.  v.  Ixviii.  §  2  In  speaking  vnto  euery  communicant 
seuerally.  1700  DRVDEN  Fables  Pref.  *C,  All  his  Pilgrims 
are  severally  distinguish'd  from  each  other.  1760-2  GOLDSM. 
Cit.  W.  xxx,  He  turned  severally  to  each  for  their  opinion. 
1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  v.  (1873)  39,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  every  intelligent  man,  woman,  and  child,  .has 
stood  severally  and  respectively  in  Little  Russell  Street. 
(£)  referring  to  plural  subject  or  object. 

•  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret. ,  Gov.  Lord's  ft.  101  It  nedys  noght 
bat  a  kyng  aske  conseyll  of  vs,  of  any  of  his  pryue  doynges, 
But  J?at  he  aske  seuerally  of  some  his  conseill.  1456  Cov. 
Lent  Bk.  286  Endentures  seuerally  made  be-twix  the  seyde 
Meyre  &  the  Collectours.  1528  MORE  Dial.  Heresies  in.  iii. 
Wks.  209/2  Whan  thei  be  wisely  &  seuerally  examined,  thei 
can  seldome  so  well  make  their  tale  before,  but  that  their 
vntrouth  shall  in  some  parte  appere.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar. 
Wars  vi.  xxxiii.  133  Vet  heere  and  there  they  seu'rally 
withdrew.  1660  Trial  Regie.  33  We  must  needs  try  them 
severally.  1828  SCOTT  /''.  M.  Perth  xiii,  Receiving  the 
mute  salutations  of  the  members  of  the  council  whom  he 
had  severally  addressed.  1890  GLADSTONE  in  Daily  News 
31  Dec.  5/7  My  own  inability  to  acknowledge  severally  the 
gifts . .  which  have  reached . .  me.  1892  WESTCOTT  Gospel  of 
Life  33  We  severally  think  with  a  mind  which  is  more  or  less 
in  harmony  with  a  universal  mind. 

"b.  In  legal  language,  opposed  to  jointly. 

1447  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  140/1  An  action  of  trespasse 
ayenst  such  takers  and  ayenst  all  thaym,  lo  whom  ihe 
possession,  .comes.. joyntly  or  severally.  1474  Ibid.  VI. 
115/2  That  the  same  Shires,  .stond  and  be  severally  charge- 
able and  charged  of  the  same  men  Archers.  1528  GARDINER  in 
Pocock  Rec.  Rcf.  (1870)  1. 1. 104  To  proceed  jointly  or  severally 
with  your  grace.  1628  COKE  On  Lift.  §  296  In  this  case  of 
the  two  Abbots  in  respect  of  their  seuerall  capacities,  albeit 
the  words  be  ioynt,  yet  the  Law  doth  adiudge  them  to  be 
seuerally  seised.  1652  tr.  Fitzherbert's  Nat.  Brevium  38 
Whether  they  shall  recover  severally  damages  upon  that 
joynt  count,  it  is  a  doubt.  1875  POSTE  Gains  in.  396  In 
Correality  each  creditor  is  severally  eniitled  to  receive,  and 
each  debtor  is  severally  bound  to  discharge,  the  whole 
Object  of  the  obligation.  01887  J*  GRANT  Royal  High- 
landers 19  Holcroft  would  in  some  way  or  other  bring 
trouble  upon  them  conjunctly  or  severally. 

(b}  Jointly  (Sc.  conjunctly}  and  severally. 

1454 Ri-%istr,Al>e?'d0ft.(hla.it\a.nd  Club)  1.261  Beitkendetil 
al  men  me  Edwarde  of  be  Vesthale  til  haf  maide  [the  several 
persons  named]  coniunctly  and  seuerly  my  ful  procurators. 
1467  Godstoiu  Reg.  347  They  made..Iohn  Bay  well  and 
Symond  Turnere .  .there Irew  and  lawfull  allorneyes,  ioyntly 
and  severally,  lo  en  ire  and  delyver  in  ther  name.  1554  Acts 
ofSederunt  (1790)  i  That  thay,  and  ilk  ane  of  thaim,  con- 
juncllie  and  severalie,  suld  lelelie  and  trewlie  minister  in  ihe 
said  office  of  curalry.  1597  in  Spalding  Club  Misc.  (1841) 
I.  117  The  quhilk  lo  do  we  commit  to  you,  coniunctlie  and 
severallie,  our  full  power,  be  this  our  precept.  1766  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  n.  xii.  II.  193  A  devise  to  two  persons,  to  hold 
jointly  and  severally,  is  a  joint-tenancy.  1826  G.  J.  BELL 
Comm.  Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5)  I.  346  If  the  co-obligants  be 
bound  jointly  and  severally,  any  one  may  be  taken  for  the 
whole  debt.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Laiv  Scot.  s.  v.  Conjunct!}', 
When  two  or  more  persons  are  bound  conjunctly  and 
severally  to  perform  an  obligation,  they  are  liable  singuliin 
solidum,  and  it  is  in  the  option  of  the  creditor  to  exact  per- 
formance, either  from  each  of  them  proportionally,  or  to 
enforce  the  obligation  to  the  full  extent  against  any  one  of 
them,  leaving  him  to  seek  his  relief  from  the  rest. 

f  O.  Preceded  by  numeral  adv. :  On  two  (etc.) 
separate  occasions.    Obs. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Kenehvorth  Castle  Wks.  1910  II.  121 
Twise  severally  summoned  to  appeare  before  the  great  Gods. 

2.  Apart  from  others  or  from  the  rest ;  not 
together  or  in  a  company  ;  independently,  arch. 

1530  ELVOT  Image  Gov.  (1541)  104  The  thyrde  state  was  of 
ihe  base  people  or  communers  to  whom  seuerally  should  not 
be  commitled  any  aulhoriiee.  1548  GESTE  Agst.  Priv. 
Masse  Lj,  In  the  pryuate  masse  where  the  priest  seuerally 
all  alone  hath  hys  loofe  &  eatelh  it  alone.  1577  HANMRR 
Anc.  Eccles.  ffist.,  Euseb.  n.  xvii.  (1663)  29  They  assembled 
together,  severally  men,  and  severally  women.  1615  MARK- 
HAM  Eng.  Housew,  \.  25  Take  knot  grasse  and  shepheards 
purse,  and  plantaine,  and  slampe  Ihem  seuerally.  1630 
PAGITT  Christianogr.  \.  ii.  (1636)  55  These  Christians  live 
severally  by  ihemselves  without  any  mixture  of  Mahometans 
or  Pagans.  1660  BARROW  Euclid  I.  xxxii,  Two  angles  (taken 
severally,  or  together).  1709  ATTERBURY  Senn.  (Rom.  xi.  6) 
(1726)  II.  256  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. .to  whom  the 
Promise  of  the  Blessed  Seed  was  severally  made.  1883 
STEVENSON  Silverado  So.  9  A  great  variety  of  oaks  stood, 
now  severally,  now  in  a  becoming  grove,  among  the  fields* 
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const,  from.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xi.  102  [The  King  is]  not 
to  be  consider'd  severally  from  them  [the  Parliament].  1862 
F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  99  It  is  the  same  as  concerns 
the  experience  of  cognition,  or  the  like,  considered  severally 
from  its  experience. 

f  b.  Specially,  particularly.    Obs.  rare. 

c  1610  Women  Saints  70  The  place  cutt  for  the  head 
seuerallie  was  made  so  iust  for  her  head  as  could  be  deuised. 

3.  Respectively. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  \\.  vii.  37  b, 
Grecians  and  Geneuoises,  and.  .lewes.  .seuerally  haue  one 
streete  to  dwell  in.  1756  BURKE  Subl.  #  B.  i.  x,  They  stick 
severally  to  their  own  species  in  preference  to  all  others. 
1827  C.  WORDSWORTH  Chas.  7(1828)  2  The  parts  which  I 
and  they  have  severally  taken  are  openly  justified.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  {ed.  2)  I.  33  The  great  benefits  which  man- 
kind would  obtain  from  their  severally  doing  the  things 
which  they  knew.  1909  Athenaeum  20  Mar.  345/1  'The 
Constitution  is  saved.  '  A  Commission  is  needed  at  once.' 
So  say  severally  the  very  old  and  the  very  young  amongst 
our  legislators. 

f4.  Differently,  variously.    Obs. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  i.  §  3  To  deliuer  it  [sc.  learn- 
ing] from  the  discredites  and  disgraces  which  it  hath 
receiued  ;  all  from  ignorance ;  but  ignorance  seuerally  dis- 
guised. 1625  —  Ess.,  Of  Building  (fab.)  549,  I  vnderstand 
both  these  Sides.. to  be  vniforme  without,  though  seuerally 
Partitioned  within.  1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xciii.  271 
There  are,  and  that  seuerally,  that  be  much  troubled  with 
the  disease  of  speaking,  a  1644  CHILLINGWORTH  Serm.  ii. 
§  42  How  severally  Satan  plants  his  Engines  for  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Church. 

Severalty  (se-veralti).  [a.  AF.  severaltet  -aute : 
\   see  SEVERAL  a.  and  -TY.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  separate  or  distinct ; 
separateness,  distinctness,  independence. 

1449  PECOCK  AV/r.  i.  x.  50  5it  herfore  tho  craftis  in  thilk 
man  ben  not  the  lassedyuerse,  ne  neuer  the  lasse  kepen  her 
seueralte  in  boundis  and  markis  as  in  hemsilf.  1571  GOLD- 
ING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixxiv.  16  Insatiable  covetousnes  and 
ambition  breaketh  whatsoever  severaltie  \quicqnid  dis- 
tiftctionis]  is  made  in  the  world.  1648  BP.  HALL  Select  Th. 
269  He  singles  them  out  in  a  familiar  kinde  of  severally 
both  of  knowledg  and  respect,  1630  B.  Discolliwinmm 
37  A  respective  severally,  that  each  Nation  should  operate 
separately,  .in  cases  peculiar  to  their  several!  interests. 
1679  PULLER  Moder.  C/i.  Eng.  (1843)  21  The  several  societies 
of  Christian  men,  unto  every  of  which  the  name  of  a  Church 
is  given,  with  addition  betokening  severally,  as  the  Church 
of  Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  England.  1847  GROTE  Greece 
n.  x.  III.  92  The  original  severally  and  subsequent  con- 
solidation of  the  different  portions  of  Attica.  1849  Ibid,  n, 
xxxviii.  V.  8  The  discordant  severally  of  agents  conspicuous 
in  the  Homeric  theology,  a  1882  T.  H.  GREEN  Proleg. 
Ethics  (1883)  31  Something  other  than  the  manifold  things 
themselves  which  combines  them  without  effacing  their 
severally. 

2.  In  severally  [AF.  en  severaltc\.  a.  Law.  Of 
land  :   (Held)  in  a  person's  own  right  without  being 
joined  in  interest  with  another  (opposed  to  joint- 
tenancy,    coparcenary,   and  tenancy-in-common) ; 
(held)  as  private  enclosed   property  (opposed  to 
common). 

To  know  in  severally :  =  '  to  know  one's  several ' :  see 
SEVERAL  C.  2  c. 

c  1475  Partenay  3640  Thi  land  shal  be.  .Parted  in  paries 
..Neuer  to-geders  hold  in  seueralte.  1480  Cot'.  Leet  Bk. 
447  He  kepeth  diuerse  pastures  in  seueralte,  which  owen  to 
be  comen.  1523  FITZHERB.  Snrv.  2  And  than  is  nat  an  acre 
so  moche  worthe  as  &  it  were  in  seueralty  inclosed  or  in 
seuerall  pasture.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  K///,  c.  i  §  3  The  same 
in  three  paries  to  be  divided  in  certainety  and  by  speciall 
divisions  as  il  may  be  knowen  in  severaltie.  1381  W.  S. 
Compend.  Exam.  i8b,  Tenaunts  in  common  be  not  so  good 
husbandes  as  when  euery  man  hath  his  parte  in  seueralty. 
1653  tr-  Kite/tin's  Courts  Leet  (ed.  2)  476  They  are  Tenants 
in  severally.  1766  ULACKSTONE  Comm,  II.  185  If  two  joint- 
tenants  agree  to  part  their  lands,  and  hold  them  in  severally, 
they  are  no  longer  joint-tenants.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric. 
Devon(i%i$  102  Coarse  moor-land,  lying  in  severally.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  z)  I.  329  Not  in  the  nature  of  dower, 
that  is,  in  severally,  but  in  common  with  the  heir.  1875 
MAINE  Hist.  Instit.  iv.  101  The  arable  lands  are  held  in 
severally,  while  pasture  and  bog  are  in  common.  1895 
STRAHAN  Laiv  of  Property  (1908)  132  By  partition  is  meant 
the  dividing  up  of  the  joint  estale  among  the  joint  tenants, 
who  henceforth  hold  their  individual  shares  in  severally. 
(b}  Const,  to  or/or  (the  possessor). 

1523  Act  14  £  15  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  §  i  Yt  shalbe  leafull  to 
your  said  besecher  [etc.],  .to  enclose  the  said  olde  Waye.. 
and  that  frohensforthe  to  holde  in  Severaltie  to  them  and  to 
their  Heires  and  Assignes  to  their  owne  use  and  profit!  for 
ever,  .without  any  comon  Waye  or  passage  ther.  165* 
HEVLIN  Cosmogr.  in.  44  Every  one.  .should,  .take  as  much 
ground  in  severally  for  his  own  inheritance,  as  he  could 
overcome. 

b.  Separately,  apart  from  others,  particularly. 

1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Logike  n.  iit  89  b,  If  the  same 
Logicall  Doctor.. should  affirme  the  same  of  all  the  other 
kindes  of  causes  specially  and  in  seueralty.  1624  WOTTON 
Archit.  i.  64  Hauing  considered  the  precedent  Appertions 
or  Ouerlures,  in  seueraltie  according  to  their  particular 
Requisites.  1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  240  That  all 
should  enjoy  the  produce  of  their  skill  and  industry  in 
severally,  without  interruption  from  others.  1893  TRAILL 
Soc.  Eng.  In  trod.  17  It  has  seemed  best  to  treat  of  each 
great  departmenl  of  our  social  life  in  severally. 
C.  In  or  into  several  divisions  or  parts. 

1824  J.  DAVISON  Disc.  Prophecy  vi.  m.  388  Polytheism 
divided  ihe  world,  and  ils  own  creed,  in  severally;  it  set  up 
its  deities  over  particular  regions.  1868  GLADSTONE  7^v- 
Mundi  viii.  §  iz.  304  One  group  of  these  iradilions . .  which 
when  associated  compose  a  nebula,  appears  before  us  in 
severally,  divided  between  the  three  individualities  of  Arte- 
mis, Persephone,  and  Aphrodite. 

3.  Land  held  by  an  individual  not  joined  with 
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other  owners.    Also,  the  condition  of  land  so  held  ; 
a  state  of  being  owned  by  individuals. 

iS7°  r*EE  M<*th'  Pref-  a  Ui  Which  was  when .  -  ground 
sold  were  to  be  layd  out :  or  (when  disorder  preuailedj  that 
Commons  were  distributed  into  seueraliies.  1766  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  ii.  xli.  II.  194  Estates  in  common  can  only 
be  dissolved  two  ways:  i.  By  uniting  all  the  titles  and 
interests  in  one  tenant,  .which  brings  the  whole  to  one 
severally  :  z.  By  making  partition  between  the  several 
tenants  in  common,  which  gives  them  all  respective  several- 
ties.  1801  Farmer  s  Mag.  Nov.  400  Reducing  all  common 
and  intermixed  possessions  into  severally.  1814  SHIRKEFF 
Agric.  Shetld.  179  Till  land  is  placed  in  a  state  of  severally, 
..mclosures  are  seldom  erected  in  any  country.  1844  Min. 
Evid.  Set.  Coiiuit.  Commons'  Inclosure  27  It  often  happens 
that  in  these  shifting  severalties  ihe  occupier  of  lot  one  this 
year  goes  round  the  whole  of  the  several  lols  in  relation. 
i86a  MKRIVAI.E  in  Macm.  Mag.  July  265  Not  inclosed  from 
the  wasle,  but  merely  converted  from  'common  field  '  into 
severally. 
b.  attrib. 

1844  Mitt.  E-vid.  Scl.  Comm.  Commons  Inclosure  27  After 
the  crop  has  been  removed,  these  lands  become  commonable 
lo  all  the  parties  having  a  severally  right,  and  to  no  others. 
Ibid.  t  The  severally  crop.  Ibid.^  Circumstances  under  which 
the  severally  ownership  of  these  lands  shifts  from  time  to 
time.  1891  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  30  May  6/2  A  private  arrange- 
ment between  the  lord,  the  severally  owners,  and  the 
owners  of  lammas  rights. 

f4.  A  separate,  distinct,  or  particular  thing, 
point,  feature,  etc.  Obs. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin* s  Inst.  i.  xiii.  37  Letle  il  not  come 
in  our  myndes  ones  lo  imagine  suche  a  Trinitie  of  Persons  as 
may  hold  our  thought  withdrawen  into  seueralties  [ed.  1562 
seueralities].  1610  HEALEY^/.  Aug.  CitieofGod  vm.  vii.  tr. 
Vives  309  The  first  apprehensions. .nature  hath  giuen  man, 
whence  the  knowledge  of  many  great  seueralties  arise  [vnde 
reruiti  inulttirinn  magnarumque  oritur  cognitio\.  1637 
HEYUNAfisw.BurJon  163  These  are  ihe  seyeraltiescontained 
in  that  generall  head  ;  and  they  relate  either  to  preaching 
or  to  praying.  1640  BP.  HALL  Episc.  ii.  vii.  124  Here  is  a 
manifest  distinction  betwixt  the  Pastor  or  Bishop,  and  those 
of  his  charge  ;  and  they  are  described  by  the  severalties  of 
their  estates.  1667  WATEKHOUSE  Narr.  Fire  in  London  17 
Many  other  Authors  have  given  us  severalties  which  summed 
up  together,  makes  out  such  secret  policies. 
6.  (See  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-ok.,  Severally^  the  denomina- 
tion under  which  disagreements  respecting  accounts  amongst 
ihe  pari-owners  of  a  ship  are  referred,  either  to  equiiy 
courts,  or  the  common  law. 

Severance  (se'verans).  [a.  AF.  severance,  OF. 
sevranccj  f.  sevr-er:  see  SEVER  v.  and  -ANCE.] 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  severing ;  the  state  of  being    ' 
severed ;  separation. 

1467-8  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  574/1  Severaunces  from  Shires, 
and  makyng  of  Shires  by  theymself.  1401  Act  7  Hen.  V/f, 
c.  12  §  i  To  preserve  the  possessions  of  the  Crown  hoolly 
and  eniierly  without  any  severaunce  or  decreasing  therof. 
1565  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  16  §  2  The  wch  sayd  severance  and 
Devision  of  the  sayd  proffers  shalbe  enlred  of  Recorde. 
1602  CAREW  Corniv.  n.  152  These  2.  riuers..doe  enclose 
betvveene  them.. a  neck  of  land.. in  regard  of  his  fruitful- 
nesse,  not  vnworthy  of  a  seuerance.  1786  JEKFEKSON  Writ. 
(1859)  II.  66  This  measure,  .gives  me  serious  apprehensions  , 
of  ihe  severance  of  ihe  easlern  and  weslern  parts  of  our 
confederacy.  1787  J.  BARLOW  Oration  4  July  8  Our  sever- 
ance from  the  British  empire.  1864  PUSEY  Led.  Daniel 
(1876)  501  A  meeting,  .after  this  first  severance.  1873 
J.  GEIKIE  Ct.  Ice  Age  xxxiii.  474  The  sea  again  stole  in  be- 
tween our  islands  and  ihe  Continent,  until  a  final  severance 
was  effected.  1875  M.  ARNOLD  God  <$•  Bible  Pref.  34  Their 
religion  involved  severance  from  Rome.  1876  Miss  BR ADDON 
J.  Haggard's  Dau.  II.  8 1  He.,  kissed  her  with  more  warmth 
of  feeling  lhan  he  had  ever  shown  afler  so  shorl  a  severance.  ! 
1879  CALDERWOOD  Mindfy  Br.  iv.  91  There  is  no  real  sever- 
ancc  of  the  lobes. 

b.  const,  between  (two  or  more  objects),  f  For- 
merly, a  distinction  or  difference  between, 

1422  YONGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  180  Mekenesse  is  the  j 
Seuerance  and  the  difference  betwene  a  kynge  and  a  tyraunt.  I 
1508  DUNBAH  Tua  Mariit  IVemcn  311  For,  thochl  I  say  il  , 
my  self,  the  seuerance  wes  mekle,  Betuix  his  bastard  blude, 
and  my  birth  noble,  c  1643  Contra*Replican?s  Compl.  28 
The  Law  ilself  makes  ever  a  dislinclion  betwixt  the  King 
and  his  agents :  though  our  Replicant  will  not  allow  any 
such  severance.  1845  MAURICE  Mor.  Philos.  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  II.  665/1  Now  more  than  at  any  former  time  iherc 
was  a  severance  between  religion  and  philosophy.  1851 
GLADSTONE  Glean.  VI.  xlviii.  32  To  draw  in  praclice  those 
lines  of  severance  between  truth  and  falsehood.  1865 
PUSEY  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  59  The  temporary  severance  between 
Rome  and  both  Asiatic  and  African  Churches.  1883  CHAL- 
MERS &  HOUGH  Bankruptcy  Act  Introd.  9  A  severance  is 
made  between  judicial  and  administrative  functions.  1911 
Biackw.  Mag.  Jan.  148/2  The  severance  between  the 
Parliament  and  the  country  is  complete. 

2.  Law.  a.  The  division  of  a  joint  estate  into 
independent  parts ;  the  destruction  of  the  unity  of 
interest  in  a  joint  estate. 

1539  Act  31  Hen.  J7//,  c.  i  §  i  Forasmuche  as. .diverse 
of  the  Kinges  Subjecles  being  seised  of  Mannors  landes  i 
(etc.]  as  joynt  tenauntes..cannol.  .make  any  severans  ' 
division  or  particion  thereof,  without  either  of  their  mutuall  j 
consemes  and  assentes.  1628  COKE  On  Litt.  192  If  two 
Joyntenaunts  be,  and  one  makelh  a  Lease,  this  is  a  seuer- 
ance of  the  joynt ure.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  185 
Joint-tenanls  being  seised  per  my  ft  fer  tout,  every  thing 
that  tends  to  narrow  that  interest. .is  a  severance  or  de- 
struction of  the  jointure.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  a)  II.  501 
A  mortgage  by  a  joint  tenant,  for  a  term  of  years,  will 
operate  as  a  severance  of  the  joint  tenancy.  1895  STRAHAN 
Law  of  Property  (1908)  89  The  severance  of  the  reversion. . 
that  is,  the  dividing  between  two  or  more  of  the  estale  in 
reversion.  Ibid.  134  Severance  of  joint  tenancies  in  land 
may  also  be  brought  about  by  merger. 
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b.  The  detaching  of  fruit,  minerals,  fixtures,  etc. 
from  the  soil  or  realty. 

1601  FULBECKE  \$t  Pt.  Parall.  38  After  the  sowing  and 
before  the  seuerance  [of  the  corn].  1628  COKE  On  Litt.  55  b, 
Seuerance  or  remouing  of  the  corne.  1684  MANLEY  CcnvcCs 
Intt-rpr.  s.v.,  Severance  of  Corn  is  the  cutting  and  carrying 
it  off  from  the  ground,  and  sometimes  the  setting  out  the 
Tythe  from  the  rest  of  the  Corn  is  called  Severance.  1769 
ULACKSI  ONE  Comm.  IV.  232  Of  things,  .that  adhere  to  the 
freehold,  as  corn,  grass,  trees,  and  the  like,  or  lead  upon 
a  house,  no  larciny  could  be  committed  by  the  rules  of  the 
common  law;  but  the  severance  of  them  was,  and  in  many 
things  is  still,  merely  a  trespass.  1817  W.  SELWYX  Lau> 
Nisi  Prius  (ed,  4)  II.  1208  The  right  to  tithes  accrues 
immediately  on  the  severance.  1911  ODGERS  Common  Law 
II.  700  When  things  annexed  to  the  freehold  are  sold  in  con- 
templation of  an  immediate  severance. 

c.  The  separation  of  two  or  more  parties  that 
are  joined  in  a  writ,  as  when  one  is  nonsuited  and 
the  other  is  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  action.   Also, 
'  the  putting  in  several  or  separate  pleas  or  answers 
by  two  or  more  disjointly*  (^Bouvier). 

1607  COWEL  Interpr.^  Severance  is  the  singling  of  two  or 
more,  that  ioyne  in  one  writ,  or  are  ioyned  in  one  writ.  1628 
COKE  On  Litt.  139  If  two  be  Plainitfes  in  a  Natiuo  habendo^ 
if  one  be  nonsuit  this  is  the  Nonsuite  of  both,  and  no 
sommons  and  seuerance  doth  lie  in  that  case,  liid.  139  b, 
Note,  Seuerance  is  twofold,  z<iz.  by  Sommons  ad stauetufttm 
siinul,  and  that  is  when  one  of  the  Demandants  or  Plaintifes 
neuer  appeared  ;  and  by  award  of  the  Court  of  Nonsuit 
without  any  sommons,  and  that  is  after  appearance.  1684 
MANI.EY  CcnvcFs  Interpr.  s.v.,  Severance  in  Debt  [is]  where 
two,  or  more,  Executors  are  named  Plaintiffs,  and  the  one 
refuses  to  prosecute.  1741  T.  ROBINSON  Gavclkind  i.  vi.  no 
It  is  the  less  unreasonable  that  the  Part  of  him  not  pro- 
ceeding should  be  divided  with  the  re>t  in  this  Case,  because 
he  does  not  by  the  Severance  absolutely  cease  to  be  Party 
to  the  Record.  1824  STEPHEN  Princ.  Pleading  270  Where 
in  respect  of  several  subjects  or  several  defendants,  a  sever- 
ance has  thus  taken  place  in  the  pleading,  this  may.  -lead  to 
a  corresponding  severance  in  the  whole  subsequent  series. 

Severane,  obs.  form  of  SOYEKEIGST. 

Severans,  -ant:  sec  SEVEBOX. 

t  Severatve,  a.  Obs.  Altered  form  of  SEPAKATE 
a.j  after  sever.  Hence  t  Severally  adv. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthuri\.\\\.  127  He  tooke  vs  seueratly 
as  we  rode  on  pure  auentures.  1563  Homilies  II.  Right 
Use  Ch.  ii.  Ddj,  When  euery  man  and  woman  in  seuerate 
[edd.  1567-71  seuerat,  later  edit,  seuerall]  pretence  of  de- 
uotyon  prayeth  priuately. 

Severation  (sevar^jan).  rare.  [f.  SEVER  v.  + 
-ATION.]  Separation,  severance. 

1649  J.  E[I.LISTONE]  tr.  BehmeiCs  Epist.  vi.  §  60  The 
humane  Science.. may  in  that  same  light  see,  nut  onely  it 
selfe,  but  likewise  all  other  naturall  things  according  to  the 
severation  of  the  Word.  1654  (KLLISTONE  &  SPARROW]  tr. 
Behtnett's  Myst.  Rlagn,  iv.  12  Now  we  are  to  consider  of 
the  Severation  in  the  fire.  1821  W.  P.  C.  BAKTON  Flora. 
N.  Amer.  I.  27  Michaux  deemed  it  sufficiently  at  variance 
with  that  genus  in  its  fruit,  to  justify  a  severation.  1852 
W.  JERDAN  Autobiog.  II.  282  The  last  severation  of  all 
human  ties. 

Severe  (s/vl»u),  <at.  Also  6  sever,  Sc.  seveir(e, 
(7  seveere,  seveare).  [a.  F.  severe  or  ad.  L.  sevents. 
Cf.  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  $eve>-o.~\ 

I.  Rigorous  in  condemnation  or  punishment. 

1.  Of  persons,  their  temper,  disposition,  etc. : 
Rigorous  in  one's  treatment  of,  or  attitude  towards, 
offenders;  unsparing  in  the  exaction  of  penalty ; 
not  inclined  to  indulgence  or  leniency. 

1548  ELYOT  Dict,t  As#ert,,rudet  seuere,  rigorous.  Ibid.) 
Austerust.  .cruelle,  austere,  seuere.  1560  DAUS  tr.  SUi- 
dane's  Comm.  xv.  197  b,  In  a  steade  of  a  gentle  and  merci- 
ful! Prince,  you  shall  haue  a  seuere  executour  of  iustice. 
a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  \.  (Arb.)  47  One  of  the  greatest 
benefites,  that  euer  God  gaue  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so 
sharpe  and  seuere  Parentes,  and  so  ientle  a  scholemaster. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  m.  ii.  276  He  who  the  sword  of 
Heauen  will  beare,  Should  be  as  holy,  as  seueare.  1611 
BIBLE  Wisd.  \.  20  His  seuere  wrath  shall  he  sharpen  for  a 
sword.  1611  HEYWOOD  Golden  Age  I.  i,  Why  should  not  I 
proue  as  seuere  a  mother  As  he  a  cruell  father.  1667  MIL- 
TON  P.  L,  ix.  1169  And  am  I  now  upbraided,  as  the  cause 
Of  thy  transgressing?  not  enough  severe,  It  seems,  in  thy 
restraint,  a  1715  UUKNET  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  290  They 
were  men  of  severe  tempers,  and  kept  good  discipline.  1780 
HARRIS  Philol.  Enq.  Wks.  (1841)  463  [Athens]  found  the 
cruel  Sylla  her  severest  enemy.  1829  SCOTT  A  line  ofG.  xiv, 
Charles  of  Burgundy  deserved  the  character  of  a  just  though 
severe  prince.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  via.  II.  342  The 
King's  temper  was  arbitrary  and  severe.  1878  DALE  Led. 
Preach,  iii.  74  Nature  is  sometimes  kindly  if  she  is  often 
severe. 

absol.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  n.  xxxiv,  Nor  are  the 
strong  and  the  severe  to  keep  The  empire  of  the  world. 

b.  Const.  tot  with,  against. 

[1561  :  cf.  3.]  1648  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  216  The 
Houses  haue  been  of  late  very  seuere  against  the  poore  Caua- 
Hers,  a  1699  STILLINGFL.  (J.),  What  made  the  church  of 
Alexandria  be  so  severe  with  Origen  for,  but  holding  the 
incen>:e  in  his  hands..?  yet  for  this  he  was  cast  out  of  the 
church,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  i*  July  1674,  A  severe  master 
to  liis  servants.  17*5  POPE  Oayss.  ix.  132  Each  rules  his  race, 
his  neighbour  not  his  care,  Heedless  of  others,  to  his  own 
severe.  174*  GRAY  Adversity  31  Justice,  to  herself  severe. 

c.  Of  a  person's  looks,  demeanour,    etc.  :  Be- 
tokening a  severe  mood  or  disposition. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Stuerus,  Seuere  grauitie  of 
countenance.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  it.  vii.  155  The  Iustice, 
..With  eyes  seuere,  and  beard  of  for  mall  cut.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  709  Saying  with  a  severe  countenance, 
that  they  were  worthie  of  such  death.  1675  Covtt  in  Early 
Voy.  Levant  (Hakl.  Soc,)  206  A  full,  roundish  high  fore- 
head,  a  severe  brow.  1819  SCOTT  /vattht>e  xxxvi,  'There 


SEVERE. 

is  in  this  mansion . . , '  said  the  Grand  Master,  in  a  severe  lone, 
'a  Jewish  woman.'  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xlix,  The 
Lady  Bareacres . .  lo  whom  ihe  Colonel's  lady  made  also  a 
mosi  respeciful  obeisance :  il  was  returned  with  severe  dignity 
by  the  exalted  person  in  question. 

2.  Of  law,   judgement,    punishment,    discipline, 
restraint,  and  the  like  :  Involving  strict  and  rigorous 
treatment;   executed  or   carried  out  with  rigour; 
not  leaning  to  tenderness  or  laxity  ;  unsparing. 

1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  ii.  'Wk.s.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  ZI  The 
seueir  puntsment  of  Core,  Dathan,  and  Abiron.  c  1570  \V. 
WAGEK  The  Longer  tkou  livcst  1752  tBrandlj,  I  r«.-j):-'  •  -.1 
tlod.s  seuere  Judgement,  Which  dallieth  not  where  to  strike 
he  doth  purpose.  1592  SHAKS.  Ront.  $  Jut.  v.  iii.  269  l,u 
my  old  life  be  sacrifk'd . .  Ynto  the  rigour  of  ^cucrt^t  Law. 
1661  Act  13  Chas.  7/,c.  9  §  21  None  shall  presume  10  quui- 
rell  with  his  Superior  Officer,  upon  pain  of  severe  punish- 
ment. 1662  STILI.INGIL.  Orig.  Sacra?  in.  i.  §  12  It  is  not 
evident  thai  the  Laws  of  all  the  antient  Common-wealths 
were  so  severe  against  Atheism.  1669-70  MAKVKLL  L\>rr. 
Wks.  (GrosartJ  II.  306  The  House.,  voted,  .that  severe  pro- 
vision be  made  against  all  frauds  upon  the  importation  [of 
wint.].  1797  MRS.  KADCLIM-K  Italian  x,  Schcdoni  hinted 
that  the  obedience  of  youth  was  hopeless  unless  >c \-_n-r 
measures  were  adopted.  1819  SHKI.LI.Y  Ccnci  v.  ii.  7;  l\j 
pursue  this  monstrous  crime  By  the  severest  forms  of  law. 
1838  F.  A.  P[ALEV]  tr.  Sclwmanris  A&semb.  A  then.  Introd. 
19  The  people,  .disliking  the  severe  controll  of  tht  f.u: 
hundred.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  47  Severer 
penalties  awaited  drunkenness,  dissipation,  or  dicing. 

b.  Of  a  compact:  Imposing  rigorous  conditions. 

stringent.     Of  an  account  :   Unsparingly  exacted. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I''/,  v.  iv.  114  If  we  conclude  a  Peace, 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  seuere  Coueiiant^,  As  little 
shall  the  Frenchmen  gainc  thereby.  1684  Cchtcm/'l.  .V/. 
Man  I.  ix,  (16991  ItJ6  Let  us  not  misspend  the  lime  uf  lhi-> 
Life,  since  so  severe  an  account  will  be  demanded  of  all  the 
benefits  which  we  have  received.  1751  JOKTIN  Serin,  (1771) 
I.  vii.  135  Power  wantonly  exercised  is  tlie  uncc^irablc 
opportunity  of  doing  mischief,  for  \\hich  a  severe  account  i> 
to  be  given  in  the  next  state. 

C.  Of  a  prisoner  :  Rigorously  confined,  notue-itse. 

1740  KICHAKDSOS  Pamela  (1824^  I.  138  You  told  me  once 
she  was  in  London  waiting  on  a  bishop's  lady,  when  all  the 
time  she  was  a  severe  prisoner  here. 

3.  Unsparing  in  censure,  criticism,  or  reproof. 
1561  II.  GOOCK  Paiiiigenitts?  Zodiac  cf  Life  Kp.  Ued.,  As 

the  deuine  Plato  (although  a  Judge  someihynge  to  seu^r 
aeaynste  them),  .doth  confesse.  1581  J.  HAMILTON  Cath. 
Traict.  21  S.  Hierom,  the  seueir  impugner  of  all  hasritiks  in 
his  age.  1638  BAKLK  tr.  BalzaSs  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  83  Your 
friend  therefore,  i^  certainly  more  severe  than  he  nee-ie  to 
be.  c  1673  WALLER  To  the  Dnchessl  ii'hen  hi  presented 
this  Book  8  While  we  your  wit  and  early  knowledge  fear, 
To  our  productions  we  become  severe.  1680  DKYLJEX  /V</ 
( 'r/./'jf  /-,/.  11716'  9  The  most  severe  Censor  cannot  but  be 
pleaiAl  with  the  Prodigality  of  his  [Ovid's]  Wit.  1683  Sn; 
J.  Tt'UNiiR  1'allas  Artnata  39  tnwg.,  LipMUS  severe  to 
Vegetius.  1711  AUUISON  Sfeit.  No.  124  F  i  As  the  most 
severe  Reader  makes  Allowances  for  many  Rests  and  Nod- 
ding-places  in  a  Voluminous  Writer.  1760-2  GOLIJSM.  t  //. 
IV.  xcix,  Her  very  appearance  was  sufficient  to  silence  the 
severest  satirist  of  the  sex.  1780  ftlirror  No.  70  His  good- 
nature., prevented  him  from  viewing,  with  too  severe  an  eye, 
the  occasional  excesses  of  some  of  his  companions.  1825 
MACACLAY  £ss.,  Milton  P  7  Nor.. will  the  severest  of  our 
readers  blame  us.  1837  \\"HE.WKLL  Hist.  Induct.  Set.  (1857) 

I.  138  The  exact  but  severe  historian  of  astronomy,  Delam- 
bre,. .  loses  all  his  bitterness  when  lie  comes  to  Hipparchus. 
1858  MRS.  PAUL  Maiden  Sisters  xii.  119  'There  is  no  depth 
in  the  talk  of  general  society,  but  plenty  of  lighiness  and 
flippancy.'  'I  think  you  are  severe,  'said  Ellen,  courageously. 

aosoL     c  1614  SYLVESTER  Micrs-cosni.  374  Wks.  (.Grosart) 

II.  100  If  I  be  merry,  I  am  mad  (say  ihe  Severe). 

b.  7*o  l>e  severe  on  (or  upon]  :  to  pass  harsh  or 
sarcastic  judgement  on,  '  to  be  hard  upon  '. 

1672  WVCHKRLEY  Ltw  in  ll'ood  ii.  i.  26  His  wit  properly 
lies  in.. being  severe  as  they  call  il,  upon  other  peoples 
eloaths.  1713  ALHJISON  Guardian  No.  162  P  i  The  good 
Lady  Lizard .  .desired  her  Cosin  Thomas. .  not  lo  be  so  seveie 
on  his  Relaiions.  1731-8  SWIFT  /W.  Conversnt.  103,  I  sup- 
pose ihe  Colonel  was  cross'd  in  his  first  Love,  which  makes 
him  so  severe  on  all  the  Sex.  1858  MRS.  PAUL  Maiden  Sis- 
tcrs  xiv.  138  'One  must  not  be  severe  on  a  lillle  inequality 
of  temper,  said  Norah,  laughing. 

c.  Of  an  utterance,  opinion,  etc. :  Unsparing  in 
censure  ;  strongly  condemnatory. 

1561  B.  GOOGE  Palingcnius*  Zodiac  of  Life  Ep.  Ded., 
Humbly  requesting  that.. the  simple  frutes  of  a  yong  head, 
may  strongly  be  defended  from  the  seuer  reprehensions  of  Mo- 
mus.  1668  MARVELLCorr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  253  We  on  Mun- 
day  send  to  the  Lords  severe  votes  against  their  proceedings. 
1693  NORRIS  Two  Treat.  Div.  Light  \.  15  He.. very  gravely 
applies  to  me  iwo  of  the  most  severe  Texts  of  Scripture  that 
he  could  pick  out  in  all  the  Bible.  1709  SWIM  '/".  Tub 
Apol.  (1710)  a  3,  The  severesl  Stroaks  of  Satyr  in  his  Book. 
1781  COWI-KR  Table- 1. 103,  I  grant  the  sarcasm  is  too  severe. 
1873  B.  HAKTE  Fiddlctcrwn  27  He  was  arrested .. and  dis- 
charged with  a  severe  reprimand.  1879  LUBBOCK  Addr.  Pol. 
tr  Educ.  ix.  151  English  travellers  in  Oriental  countries 
frequently  make  severe  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
.  .remains  of  antiquity  are  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

II.  Conforming  to  a  rigorous  standard. 

4.  Extremely  strict  in  matters  of  conduct  or 
behaviour;  rigorous  in  self-discipline  and  self- 
restraint  ;  austere  with  oneself;  shunning  laxity  or 
self-pleasing. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.  Senerus,  A  seuere  man  es- 
chewynge  all  sensuall  pleasures.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  \\.  iii. 
301  Come,  you  are  too  seuere  a  Moraller.  1643  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Relie.  Med.  11.  §  7  To  doe  no  injury,  nor  take  none, 
was  a  principle,  which  to  my  former  yeers.  .seemed  to  con. 
tain  enough  of  Morality,  but  my  more  setled  y cares,  and 
Christian  constitution  have  fallen  upon  severer  resolutions. 
1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  280  The  Stoic  severe.  1709  STEELE 
Tatler  No.  4  p  8  He  is  held  in  the  highest  Veneration  imagin- 
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able  for  a  severe  Honesty,  and  Love  of  his  Country,  a  1715 
BURNET  Chun  Time  (1766)  I.  459  He  was  a  man  of  severe 
morals.  1798  SOPHIA  LEE  Canterb.  T.,  Young  l.aiiy  s  J.ll. 


that   in   severe  devotedness   Have  chosen  their  part,  and 
bound  themselves  to  death.    1869  TOZER  Highl.  Turkey  \\. 
306  [His]  severe  impartiality  adds  weight  to  his  authority. 
1879  FKOUDE  Cxsar  xxviii.  481  A  Roman  matron  of  t 
strictest  and  severest  type. 

b.  Of  habits,  etc. :  Dictated  by  strict  and  austere 
principles  of  living. 

I8a8  SEWELLin  Ox/.  Prize  Ess.  36  The  Spartan  manners 
were  rough,  simple,  and  ssvere.  1879  FROUDC  Casar  vi.  49 
The  habits  of  the  household  were  simple  and  severe. 

O.  Of  a  secret:  Strictly  kept  (i  obs.).  Of  a  resolt 
tion  :  Unyielding,  rigid. 

1734  FIELDING  Univ.  Gall.  iv.  i,  I  beg  this  thing  may  be 
kept  a  severe  secret.  1849  DE  QUINCEY  Engl.  Mall  Coach 
Wks.  1890  XIII.  276  The  Emperor,  .descended  in  great 
pomp  from  his  throne,  with  the  severest  resolution  never  to 
remount  it. 

5.  Of  intellectual  operations,  thought,  etc. :  Con- 
forming to  an  exacting  standard  of  mental  effort ; 
rigidly  exact  or  accurate  ;  grave,  serious,  not  light 
or  recreative  ;  not  shrinking  from  what  is  toilsome 
or  difficult.  (Cf.  9.) 

1605  BACON  Adv  Learn.  \\.  \.  §  3.  8  A  substantial!  and 
seuere  Collection  of  the  Heteroclites,  or  Irregularsof  Nature, 
well  examined  &  described,  c  1645  HOWKLL  Lett.  (1655)  II. 
xii.  50,  I  find  you  have  a  genius  for  the  most  solid  and 
severest  sort  of  studies.  1662  STILLINGI-L.  Orig.  Sacrz  u. 
viii.  §6.  235  And  upon  severe  enquiry  we  shall  find  the  grand 
principle  which  [etc.].  1681  DRVDEN  Rtlip.  Laid  233  Those 
hours  hast  thou  to  Nobler  use  employ  d,  And  the  severe 
Delights  of  Truth  enjoy'd.  1757  GRAV  Bard  127  Truth 
severe,  by  Fairy  Fiction  drest.  1812  CRESSWELL  Maxima 
ff  .l/i«.  i.  10  In  haste  to  quit  the  province  of  severe  reasoning. 
1821  HAZLMT  Table-t.,  Milton's  SOHU.,  A  day  spent Jn  social 


Romola  i.  xii,  [He]  is  held  in  high  honour  for  his  severe 
scholarship. 

absol.  1683  SOAME  &  DRYDEN  tr.  Boileau's  Art  Poet.  \. 
76  Happy  who  in  his  verse  can  gently  steer  From  grave  to 
light,  from  pleasant  to  severe  [orig.  du  plaisant  an  severe}. 
1734  POPE  Ess.  Alau  iv.  380  Form'd  by  thy  converse,  happily 
to  steer  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe 
b.  said  of  a  student,  thinker,  etc. 

1603  DANIEL  Def.  Rhyme  H  sb,  Peraduenture  there  will 
be  found  in  the  now  contemned  recordes  of  Ryme  matter 
not  vnfitting  the  grauest  Diuine  and  seuerest  Lawyer  in 
this  kingdome.  1706  HEAKNE  Collect.  8  Mar.  (O.H.S.)  1. 
201  Mr.  Smith. .has  been,  .a  severe  Student 

6.  In   reference    to   style   or    taste,    literary    or 
artistic  :  Shunning  redundance  or  unessential  orna- 
ment; not  florid  or  exuberant;  sober,  restrained, 
austerely  simple  or  plain. 

1665  BOVLE  Occus.  Reft.  vi.  i.  (1848)  341  To  expect  that 
Piety  and  Vertue  were  able,  by  their  native  charms,  so 
much  to  endear  my  dress,  as  to  win  themselves  adorers  in 
a  plain,  or  even  a  severe  one.  1676  DRVDEN  Stale  Innoc. 
Pref.  (1677)  b  3  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  severot  Writers  of 
the  severest  Age.  1693  —  Disc.  Satire  Ess.  1900  II.  65 
Lucilius,  who  was  more  severe,  and  more  correct.  1820 
KEATS  Hyperion  I.  211  That  inlet  to  severe  magnificence 
Siood  fuil  blown,  for  the  God  to  enter  in.  1849  RCSKIN 
Sev  Lamps  ii.  §  24.  56  The  forms  of  the  tracery  were  still 
severe  and  pure.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Trails,  Manners 
Wks.  iBohn)  II.  50  Even  Brummel  their  fop  was  marked 
by  the  severest  simplicity  in  dress.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod. 
Paint.  V.  ix.  xi.  319  He  would  have  been  remembered  as 
one  of  the  severest  of  painters.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton 
x,  Queen  Titania's  more  severe  but  no  less  graceful  costume, 
t  b.  Of  a  language  :  Concise,  terse,  not  redun- 
dant. Obs.  rare. 

1680  DRYDEN  Pref.  Ovid's  Ef.  (1716)  15  The  Latin  (a  most 
Severe  and  Compendious  Language). 

III.  Of  impersonal  agencies  or  conditions:  Press- 
ing hardly,  rigorous. 

7.  Of  the  weather,  etc. :  Causing  great  discomfort 
01   injury  to  living  beings;  hard,  rigorous;  very 
cold,  wet  or  stormy. 

1676  in  I2M  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  32  God  bless 
your  two  deare  sweet  babies  and  keep  them  from  the  sharp 
colds  of  this  seveare  weather,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  7  Mar. 
1658  This  had  been  the  severest  winter  that  any  man  alive 
had  known  in  England.  1768  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Earl 
Strafford  25  June,  We  have  had  some  severe  rain  ;  but  the 
season  is  now  beautiful.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scotl._  in  IT/! 
175  The  climate  is  very  severe.  1788  M.  CUTLER  in  Life, 
etc.  (1888)  I.  420  Very  severe  shower  in  the  night.  1812 
New  Bot.  Card.  I.  59  In  case  the  frost  is  not  so  severe  as 
to  destroy  the  flowers.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q. 
Keighli.  xxviii.  (1878)  477  Very  severe  weather  came.  1884 
Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  283/2  They  would  require  slightly 
severer  cold  to  affect  them. 

b.  Of  fire  or  light :  Painfully  or  searchingly  in- 
tense,   rare. 

1652  CRASHAW  Carmen  Deo  Nostro  Wks.  (1904)  252  O  that 
Book  1  whose  leaves  so  bright  Will  sett  the  world  in  severe 
light.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iu  276  Our  torments  also  may  in 
length  of  time  Become  our  Elements,  these  piercing  Fires 
As  soft  as  now  severe.  1822  SHELLEY  Tri.  Life  424  In  that 
light's  severe  excess. 

c.  Of  an  attack  of  illness  or  disease  :  Attended 
with  a  maximum  of  pain  or  distress,  violent. 

1725  N.  ROBINSON  Th.  Physick  265  It  is  the  way  Nature 
her  self  often  takes,  in  solving  the  severer  Fevers.  1756 
MRS.  CALDERWOOD  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitland  Club)  224 
The  coldness  of  the  inn  had  given  Mr.  Caldcrwood  a  severe 
Cold.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  522  Tho  c^mptaint  was  in  many 
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cases  very  severe,  but  fatal  to  very  few.  1813  WHEWELL  in 
Life  (1881)  83,  I  finally  caught  a  severe  cold.  1899  Allbutt  i 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  507  In  severe  cases  [of  eczema)  there  may 
be  some  prodromal  symptoms. 

8.  Ol  pain,  suffering,  loss,  or  the  like  :  Grievous, 
extreme. 

1741  GRAY  Eton  80  Moody  Madness  laughing  wild  Amid 
severest  woe.  1781  COWPER  Truth  101  His  voluntary  pains, 
severe  and  long.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolplw 
xxxviii,  The  silence  of  Valancourt.  .oppressed  Emily  with 
severe  anxiety.  1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  173  Severe  shooting 
pains  in  the  head  were  felt.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  «i  hub. 
I.  xi.  (1854)  I.  272  The  loss  inflicted  on  the  infantry  was  also 
severe.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  200  Their 
exposure  beyond  the  trenches  to  the  fire  of  the  garrison 
would  have  been  attended  with  still  severer  loss  of  life. 
i848THACKERAY  l-'an.  Fairxxxii, She.. watched  incessantly 
by  the  wounded  lad,  whose  pains  were  very  severe.  1888 
Spectator  30  June  874/2  There  has  been  a  severe  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  shares. 

absol.  1802  BEDDOES  Hygeia  viu.  141  The  gouty,  besides 
having  to  struggle  with  every  thing  that  pain  has  of  severe, 
are  [etc.]. 

b.  Qualifying  an  agent-n.,  as  a  severe  loser. 

1748  FOOTE  Knights  II.  Wks.  1799  I.  80  Tis  odd,  that  the 
same  cause  that  increases  the  passjon  in  one  sex  should 


severe  losers. 

9.  Of  events  or  circumstances,  labour  or  exercise, 
a  struggle  or  contest,  a  test,  trial,  etc. :  Hard  to 
sustain  or  endure  ;  making  great  demands  on  one  s 
powers  or  resources ;   arduous. 

1774  BRVANT  Mythol.  II.  58  Osiris,  .then  entered  Thrace, 
with  the  King  of  which  he  had  a  severe  encounter.^  1784 
CowPER  TVutlV.  389  The  man  feels  least,  as  more  inur'd  than 
she  To  winter,  and  the  current  in  his  veins  More  brisklymov  d 
by  his  severer  toils.  1798  FORESTER  in  Paget  Papers  (1896) 
I.ii4  This  day . .  met  near  Oakham,  have  had  a  very  severe 
day.  1826  DISRAELI  I'.  Grey  IV.  xiii.  244  L>e  Bceffleurs 
once  more  assisted  me,  though  his  terms  were  most  severe. 
1827  SCOTT  Two  Drovers  Introd.,  The  master  of  the  pack 
takes  as  severe  exercise  as  his  whipper-in.  1838  PRESCOTT 
Ferd.  f,  Isab.  II.  xiv.  (1854)  II.  220  This  action  was  one  of 
the  severest  which  occurred  in  these  wars.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  u.  xxii.  347  In  the  following  experiment  the  ice  was 
subjected  to  a  still  severer  test.  1867  BAKER  Kile  Tribut. 
xiv.  (1886)  244  The  pace  was  top  severe,  and,  although 
running  wonderfully,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
horses.  1880  C.  T.  NEWTON  Art  *  Archxol.  viu.  323  Uni- 
versities where  this  elaborate  training  was  tested  by  com- 
petitive examinations  of  the  severest  kind. 

b.  Of  a  curve  :  Sharp,  hard  to  '  negotiate '. 

1897  Daily  Nftus  i  Sept.  3/1  This  is  again  a  very  difficult 
piece  of  running.  There  are  severe  curves  at  Smethwick 
and  at  Worcester  Foregate. 

10.  Naut.  (See  quot.  1867.) 

1830  MARRVAT  King's  O-.un  xiii,  Belay  all  that;  take  a 
sa'ere  turn,  and  don't  come  up  an  inch.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  \Vord-tk.,  Severe,  effectual ;  as,  a  severe  turn  in 
belaying  a  rope. 

11.  colloq.     (chiefly    U.S.)     A     vague     epithet 
denoting  superlative  quality ;  very  big  or  powerful ; 

hard  to  beat. 

1834  J.  HALL  Kentucky  II.  9  Your  whiskey  is  as  good  as 
your  fire,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  you  are  the 
severest  old  beaver  to  tote  wood  that  I've  seen  for  many 
a  long  day.  1847  DE  QUINCEV  Sf.  Milit.  Kun  Wks.  1890 
XIII.  209  note,  These  Andes,  in  Jonathan's  phrase,  area 
'  severe  '  range  of  hills.  1864  ATKINSON  Staiitau  Grange  75 
The  whole  party  arrived,  quite  ready  for  a  '  severe  tea  . 
1889  C.  D.  WARNER  in  Harper's  Mat.  Jan.  270/1  A  well- 
known  character  in  the  mountains,  who  has  killed  twenty- 
one  men... He  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country 
[Kentucky],  a  'severe  '  man. 

12.  Epithet  of  a  small  snake,  Coluber  severus. 
1802  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  III.  421  Severe  snake.    Coluber 

Severus. 

13.  quasi-oofe.  =  SEVERELY. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  20  Not  any  where  is  the  word 
seuerer  practised,  the  preacher  reuerentlier  obserued  and 
honoured.  1653  MILTON  Ps.  ii.  9  The  Lord  shall  scoff 
them,  then  severe  Speak  to  them  in  his  wrath.  1715  POPE 
Oayss.  I.  446  No  blame  severe  his  choice. 

Severe,  obs.  form  of  SEVER  v. 

Severed  (se-vs'd),  ppl.  a.  [f.SEVEB».  + -EDI.] 

In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1581  HOWELL  Devises  L  iiij,  Then  eche  a  seuerde  peece 
doth  spoyle,  Which  late  conioynde,  no  force  could  foyle. 
1588  T.  HUGHES  Misfort.  Arthur  in.  u  107  How  close  the 
seuered  skinne  vnites  againe.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fs  Cl.  in. 
xiii.  170  Our  seuer'd  Nauie  too  Haue  knit  againe.  1621 
G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  I.  (1626)  6  Part  of  his  seuer'd  scarce- 
dead  Urns  he  boyles.  1634  MILTON  Camus  274  How  to 
regain  my  sever'd  company,  a  1635  SIBBES  Confer.  Christ 
<v  Mary  (1656)  49  We  must  not  think  of  the  ascension  of 
Christ  as  a  severed  thing  from  us.  1814  WORDSW.  Excurs. 
iv  746  Take,  running  river,  take  these  locks  of  mine.  .This 
severed  hair.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  iv.  i,  The  execu- 
tioner lifted  the  severed  head.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  II. 
xxiii.  352  We  have,  in  the  case  of  ice,  the  actual  regelation 
of  the  severed  surfaces. 

Hence  Se'veredly  adv.  rare-1. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  u.  viii.  §  5.  35  But  heere  I  must 
giue  warning,  that  it  bee  done  distinctly  and  seueredly. 

Severee  :  see  SEVERY. 

Severely  (s/Vi«uli),  adv.  [f.  SEVERE  a.  +  -LY  *.] 

1.  With  rigour  or  extreme  strictness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  offenders;  with  severity  in  judgement, 
punishment,  censure  or  rebuke. 

1548  ELYOT  Diet.,  Aspere,.. rigorously,  seuerely.  Ibid., 
Duriter,..v\x\\i,  seuerely.  1573  T.  CAKIWKIGHT  Reply 

Whitgiffi  Ansvi.  27  The  transgiessyons  of  the  lawe  in  the 
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tyme  of  the  gospell  oughte  rather  to  be  seuerelyer  punyshed 
then  they  were  vnder  the  lawe.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent. 
in.  i.  108  She. .is.  .kept  seuerely  from  resort  of  men.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  74  Olivarez  had  been  heard  to 
censure  very  severely  the  duke's . .  want  of  respect  towards 
the  Prince.  1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.Arth.  \.  564  Be  mercifully 
Ju.-.t,  severely  Kind.  1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  431  P2  My 
Master  received  Orders  every  Post  to  use  me  ve'ry  severely. 
1759  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  Tudors  I.  Mary  i.  355  Taylor.. was 
very  severely  handled,  and  was  violently  thrust  out  of  the 
house.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  209  Of  legislation 
such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  severely.  1878  LECKY 
Eng.  in  \ZthC.  Li.  121  The  treaty  of  1709..  was  severely  cen- 
sured as  too  favourable  to  the  Dutch. 

b.  With  severe  looks  or  demeanour. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Exnere  vnltus  seueros,  to  look  no 
more  seuerely.  1697  DRVDEN  &neid\\.  779  Whose  Jaws 
with  Iron  Teeth  severely  grin.  1757  W.  WILKIE  Epiganiad 
Ml.  225  Severely  smiling,  thus  the  hero  spoke.  1898  W.  W. 
JACOBS  Sea  Urchins,  Money-changers  (1906)  223  The  fare, 
who  had  been  leaning  back  in  the  stern  with  a  severely 
important  air. 

c.  With  rigour  or  strictness  in  examining,  re- 
vising, or  the  like. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Worthy  Commvn.  ii.  8  3.  141  Here 
therefore  it  concerns  us  to  examine  our  selves  strictly  and 
severely,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  6  July  1679,  Dr.  Lloyd., 
with  Dr.  Burnet,  who  had  severely  examin'd  him,  came 
away  astonish'd.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  Old  Benchers,  His 
housekeeping  was  severely  looked  after,  but  he  kept  the 
table  of  a  gentleman.  1897  Daily  News  6  May  6/2  He 
wrote  best,  as  most  Frenchmen  do,  in  the  morning,  and 
corrected  much  less  severely  than  Victor  Hugo. 

d.  To  leave  or  let  severely  alone  :  to  avoid  of 
set  purpose ;    to   pursue  a  deliberate   policy  of 
ignoring  or  isolating. 

'1880  PARNELL  Sf.  19  Sept.  in  R.  B.  O'Brien  Life  (1898)  I. 
237  You  must  show  him . .  by  leaving  him  severely  alone,  by 
putting  him  into  a  moral  Coventry,  .your detestation  of  the 
crime  he  has  committed.  1886  Referee  20  June  5  (Cass.), 
England  and  her  wants,  .are  to  be  severely  let  alone.  1898 
Dubl.  Rev.  Oct.  276  The  question  was  regarded  as  quite 
insoluble,  and  severely  left  alone. 

2.  With  rigour  or  strictness  in  one's  own  practice 
or  conduct ;  rigidly,  inflexibly. 

1649  J.  H.  Motion  to  Par/.  38  Halfe  a  life  need  to  be 
severely  spent  in  learning  them.  1703  ROWE  Fair  Penitent 
I.  i.  207  With  deadly  Imprecations  on  her  Self,  She  vow'd 
severely  ne'er  to  see  me  more.  1716  POPE  Odyss.  xvi.  36 
Severely  chaste  Penelope  remains.  1821  SCOTT  Keniliu. 
xxii,  My  father  is  stern  and  strict  in  his  temper,  and  severely 
true  to  his  trust.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  «r  Dogma  in.  79 
Bishop  Butler,  in  general  the  most  severely  exact  of  writers. 
1889  Sat.  An:  6  Apr.  415/1  Though  they  were  severely 
orthodox. 

3.  With  austere  plainness  or  simplicity  of  style 
or  taste. 

1635-56  COWLEY  Davideis  ill.  Wks.  1905  I.  337  On's  head 
an  helm  of  well-wrought  brass  is  place'd,  The  top  with  war- 
like Plume  severely  grace'd.  1849  RUSKIN  Sec.  Lamps  iii. 
§  xv.  79  Severely  rectilinear  forms  were  associated  with  the 
curved  ones  in  the  cornice.  1878  Miss  BRADDON  Open 


Verdict   I.  335  Dog-cart,  severely  painted   darkest  olive, 
iStfffatjtr'i  " 

plain. 


1885  Harfcrs  Mag.  Mar.  524/2  The  fire-places . .  are  severely 


4.  Painfully,  grievously ;  in  a  manner,  or  to  a 
degree,  that  is  distressing  or  hard  to  bear. 

1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  u.  x.  (1716)  64  This  the 
fallen  Angels  severely  understand,,  .and  moreafflicttvely  feel 
the  contrary  state  of  Hell.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's 
Trav.  I.  74  He.. received  the  great  and  small  Shot  of  one 
half  of  the  Turkish  Fleet,  which  he  mawled  severely.  1711 
SWIFT  Cond.  XOwWlu.  1841  I.  414/2  We  have  shamefully 
misapplied  [our  strength].. to  effect  [ends],  which  after  a 
peace  we  may  severely  repent.  1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina 
xxi,  I  now  most  severely  felt  the  folly  of  my  plan.  1807 
WILKINSON  in  Pike  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  u.  App.  25  The 
night  was  severely  cold.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  vi.  38 
After  this  feeble  delusive  thaw,  the  silence  set  in  as  severely 
as  before.  1867  BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  viii.  (1886)  107  The 
plague  of  boils  broke  out,  and  every  one  was  attacked  more 
or  less  severely.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  16  May  6/1  The 
extremely  cold  nights.. tell  very  severely  on  the  elderly 
members  of  the  House.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEV  W.  Africa 
121  The  mangrove-swamp ..  stank  severely. 

5.  colloq.  To  a  great  or  excessive  degree,  '  not 
wisely  but  too  well '.   (Cf.  SEVERE  a.  ii.) 

1854  WHYTE  MELVILLE  General  Bounce  xii,  That  officer 
has  dined  '  severely ',  as  he  calls  it,  and  is  slightly  inebriated. 

Seve'reneSS.    Now  rare.    [-NESS.]    Severity. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch,  Phocion  (15951  792  This  fault  of 
seuerenes  was  in  Cato  the  younger.  1597  '•  7-1 Str"'-  failles 
Crosse  31  We  doubt  he  will  execute  it  with  seuerenesse. 
1610  DONNE  Pseudo-Martyr  1 1 8  The  certainety,  seuereness, 
and  length  of  Purgatory.  1667  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  v.  xxl. 
(1713)  476  That  Severeness  and  Austerity  observable  in  the 
Baptist.  1673  TEMPLE  United  Prov.  i.  20  The  Severeness 
and  Gravity  of  the  [Spanish]  Nation. 

Severer  (se-varai).  rare.  [f.  SEVER  v.  +  -ER'.J 
One  who  severs  or  separates. 

1662  Comcnius'  "Jeoma  Ling.  Triling.  102  The  severer 
separateth  (severeth)  the  stony  filth,  the  washer  washeth 
the  things  thus  separated.  1887  in  Casselfs  Encyd.  Diet. 

Severey  :  see  SEVEBY. 

Severian  (s/vi»-rian).  [ad.  L.  Sevenan-i  (pi.), 
f.  the  name  Severus  (see  below)  +  -IAN.] 

1.  A  member  of  an  Encratite  or  Gnostic  sect  of 
the  2nd  century  which  condemned  marriage,  etc. 

'  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  there  really  was 
an  Encratite  teacher  named  Severus,  or  whether  sects  did 
not  merely  get  the  Latin  name  of  Sevenans  from  the 
austerity  of  their  rule  of  life  '  (Smith's  Diet.  Chr.  Bug.). 

1607  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  vi.  (1633)  30  Of  the  former  sort 
[/  e  those  who  rejected  the  books  of  the  O.  T.]  were  the 
Seuerians,..and  the  Manichies.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
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Scverians .  .a  sort  of  Hereticks  that  condemned  marriage, 
abstained  from  eating  flesh  and  drinking  wine,  &c.  1701 
ECHARD  Eccl.  Hist.  (1710)  500  The  Severians.  .who  rejected 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  1887 
SALMON  in  Smith  &  Wace  Diet.  Ckr.  Biog.  IV.  633/1  A  sect 
of  Severians  is  described  by  Epiphanius  (Haer.  45)  which 
except  the  feature  of  Encratism  nas  little  in  common  with 
the  stct  described  by  Eusebms. 

2.  A  follower  of  Severus,  the  Monophysite 
patriarch  of  Antioch  (early  5th  c.). 

165(8  KRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  272  Severus  Bishop  of 
Antioch..,  from  whom  they  were  denominated  Severians. 
1765  MACLAINE  tr.  Mosfieim's  Eccl.  Hist.  Cent.  vi.  it.  v.  §  5. 
1878  P.  SMITH  Hist.  Ckr.  Ch.  xvi.  §  6. 368  note,  The  Severian.s 
..held  that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resurrection  \va-> 
mortal  and  corruptible.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Ret.  Knmvl. 
II.  1137  The  Egyptian  Monophysites  called  themselves.. 
Theodosians,  or  Severians. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj. 

1718  J.  SHARJ-E  Hist.  Ace.  Heresie  \\.  51  The  Severian 
Sect  (in  the  Year  521).. took  its  Name  from  Severus 

Severiga,  obs,  variant  of  SEVHUGA. 

Severing  (se-varirj),  vbl,  sb.  [-ING1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  SEVER  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  viL  17  Fro  the  da;es  of  the  seueryng  uf 
Enraym  fro  Juda.  1533  BELLENHKN  Livy  i.  x.  (S.T.S.)  I. 
59  Afore  J>e  seuering  [v.  r.  syvering]  of  bare  armyls.  1712 
ADDISOS  Sfect.  No.  349  P  7  The  severing  of  his  Head  from 
his  Body.  1805  WORDSW.  Prelnde\y..  271  In  memory  of  the 
farewells  of  that  time,  Domestic  severings.  1807  —  Ode 
Intim.  Immortality  192  And  O,  ye  Fountains,  Meadows, 
Hills,  and  Groves,  Forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves  1 
fb.  concr.  A  division,  partition,  separated  part. 

c  1400  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xiii.  (1907)  83  Thei  had  no 
grete  hous  but  a  litel  in  the  whiche  thei  hadde  thre  seuer- 
ynges  as  it  were  thre  smale  chambres  there  specially  to 
praye  and  to  slepe. 

Se'vering,  ///.  a.    [-ING  ^.]    That  severs. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $•  Jut.  HI.  v.  8  Looke  Loue  what 
enuious  streakes  Do  lace  the  seuering  Cloudes  in  yonder 
East,  a  1635  SJBBES  Confer.  Christ  <y  Mary(\b$fy  92  That 
spirit  of  God.. is  a  severing  spirit.  1793  WORDSW.  Descr. 
Sk,  310  Th'  insuperable  rocks  and  severing  tide.  1836 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  in  Lyra  Apostol,  (1891)  217  Thou  shrinkest 
now  From  urgent  rule,  and  severing  vow.  1888  MKREDITH 
Night  frost  in  May  Poems  1898  II.  238  In  this  shrill  hush 
of  quietude,  The  ear  conceived  a  severing  cry. 

Hence  8e*veringly  adv. 

a  1390  WYCLIK  fsa.  Jerome's  Prol.,  And  off  euer  either 
rewme,  now  togidere,  now  seuerendely  [Vulg.  mine  com- 
mistiw,  nunc  separating  he  ordeynede  the  profecie. 

Seve'rish,  a.  rare.   [-ISH.J    Somewhat  severe. 

1819  Blacfav.  Mae.  IV.  566  One  don't  sift  Such  trifling 
doggrel  strains  with  eye  severish.  1863  J.  BROWN  Lett. 
(1907)  158  Russel  was  severish,  but  justish. 

t  Severite  J.  Obs.  [f.  the  name  Severus  (see 
SEVERIAN)  +  -m:1.]  =  SEVERIAN  i  and  2. 

1607  T.  ROGERS 3$  Art.  ii.  (1633)  13  The  Seuerites.  .who 
affirmed  the  diuinitie  and  humanity  of  Christ,  to  be  of  one 
and  the  same  nature.  Ibid.  vi.  32  Others,  of  all  other  bookes 
reiected  the  said  Acts,  as  the  Manichies,  and  the  Seuerites. 
1716  M.  DAVIES  At/ten.  Brit.  II.  284  The  Eutychians, 
NestorianSj  Apollinarists,  and  the  Severits  or  Acephalians. 

Severite a  (se'vsrait).  Min.  [Named  from 
Saint-6V^r  (Landes,  France)  +  -ITE1.  Cf.  F. 
stvtrite,]  A  synonym  of  LENZINITE. 

1813  W.  PHILLIPS  Introd.  Min.  (ed.  3)  87  Severite.  .occurs 
in  small  masses  [etc.].  1854  DANA  Syst.  Min.  (ed.  4)  II. 
504  Severite,  a  variety  of  halloysite. 

Severity   (s/Ve-riti).    [a.    F.  sfyJritj,  ad.    L, 
tatiritd*.  f.  sevfrus-.  see  SEVERE  a.  and  -ITY.    Cfc    , 
It.  severity  Sp.  severidad,  Pg.  severidade.] 

1.  Strictness  or  sternness  in  dealing  with  others  ; 
stem  or  rigorous  disposition  or  behaviour ;  rigour 
in  treatment,  discipline,  punishment,  or  the  like. 

1530  WOLSEY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  u.  II.  3^  Your  most 
excellent  nature  wych  hath  ever  be  moved  and  propensyd 
to  clemency  and  mercy  then  to  rygor  and  severyte.  1538 
St.  Papers  Hen.  W/,  VIII.  50  Wner  as  severitie  is  to  be 
used  ayenst  the  anabaptistes.  158*  N.  T.  (Rheims)  Romt 
xi.  22  See  then  the  goodnes  and  the  seueritie  of  God.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Wt  n.  iii.  47,  I  laugh  to  see  your  Ladyship 
so  fond,  To  thinkej  that  you  haue  ought  but  1  albots  shadow, 
Whereon  to  practise  your  seueritie.  1622  BACON  Hen.  VIlt 
235  As  for  the  Seuentie  vsed  vpon  those  which  were  taken 
in  Kent,  it  was  but  vpon  a  Scumme  of  People.  1680  DRVDEN 
Prqf.  Ovi<?s  Ep.  Ess.  1000  I.  231  The  Emperor  who  con- 
demned him  had  as  little  reason  as  another  man  to  punish 
that  fault  with  so  much  severity.  175*  HUME  Polit.  Disc. 
x.  (ed.  2)  203  Excessive  severity  in  the  laws  is  apt  to  beget 
great  relaxation  in  their  execution.  i838THiRLWALLCr«<tf 
xli.  V.  178  His  regulations  were .. enforced  with  inflexible 
severity.  1856  KANE  Arctic  Explor.  I.  xxxii.  443,  I  have 
to  guard  its  ventilation  with  all  the  severity  that  would  bent 
a  surgical  ward.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  iii.  41  An 
illustrious  poet.,  apologises  for  it  [the  massacre]  as  an  act  of 
unavoidable  seventy. 

b.  An  act  or  instance  of  severity. 

1538  STARKEY  England  120  A  lyke  seueryte  I  fynd  in  the 
punnyschment  of  treson.  1689  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857) 
1. 613  The  severityes  towards  the  protestants  were  continued. 
<t  1715  BURNET  t^7</«  Time  (1766)  I.  201  That  so  a  colour 
might  be  put  on  their  severities  against  such  as  should  refuse 
it.  1726  AYUFFE  Parergon  1 57  There  is  a  Difference  between 
an  Ecclesiastical  Censure,  and  an  Ecclesiastical  Severity; 
For  under  the  Appellation  of  a  Censure  we  only  include 
Excommunication,  Suspension,  and  an  Interdict;  but  under 
the  Denomination  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Severity,  every  other 
Punishment  of  the  Church  is  intended. ..But  according  to 
some,  a  Censure  and  a  Severity  is  the  same  Thing.  1871 
FRASER  Berkeley  ii.  19  The  severities  of  Tyrconnel  obliged, 
Molyneux  to  fly  to  England. 

c.  Harshness  of  judgement,  criticism,  or  rebuke. 
Also//.,  severe  rebukes  or  criticisms. 
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1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Tray.  2  Though  I  received 
some  severities  from  mymother  on  this  occasion.  1665  BOVLE 
Occas.  fc/t.  Ep.  Ded.,  The  Devout.. will  be  scrupulous  to 


be  more  Severe  to  these  Papers,  than  a  Person  in  whom,  upon 
;  of  her  own  Style,  Severity  were  more  justifiable 


the  score  < 


merciless  severity. 

d.  Sternness  of  aspect  or  countenance  ;  a  severe 
look  or  expression. 

1711  AUDISON  Sfect.  No.  ;6or  n,  I  think, says  the  Author, 
I  never  saw  a  greater  Severity  than  in  this  Man's  Face.  1770 
LAHGHORNE  Plutarch,  Cleometus  V.  177  In  the  court,  where, 
with  a  silent  severity  of  aspect,  he  observed  all  that  pa>v  <1. 
1782  Miss  BURHEY  Cecilia  vn.  vi,  How  will  his  noble  mother 
disdain  me  !  how  cruelly  shall  I  sink  before  the  severity  of 
her  eye  !  1828  J.  \V.  CHOKER  Diary  21  Apr.,  (Sir  J.J  Moore's 
countenance  assumed  a  great  severity. 

e.  transf.   in  reference  to  handling  or  dealing 
with  inanimate  objects. 

1878  J.  MARSHALL  Ann.  Tennis  112  Though  not  playing 
with  so  much  severity  as  some  others,  he  yet  can  cut  the 
ball  so  as  to  make  and  win  short  chases  on  the  floor  with 
some  certainty.  1898  \V.  W.  JACOBS  Sea  Urchins,  Grey 
/'arnt  (1906)219  Mr.  Gannett. .with  a  small  knife  dug  with 
much  severity  and  determination  a  hardened  plug  from  the 
bowl  [of  his  pipe]. 

2.  Strictness  or  austerity  of  life,  morals,  etc. 

1481  BoTONEH  Tulle  on  Old  Age  (Caxton)  gij  (R.\  Seuerity 
is  continuance  and  perseuerance  of  oon  maner  of  lyuyng  as 
wele  in  the  thyngys  within  as  in  theym  withoute.  1565 
COOPKR  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Severe,  Life  passed  in  great  seuentit 
and  grauitie.  1579  '-YLY  Eufhnes  (Arb.)  178  We  would., 
with  more  seueritie  direct  the  sequele  of  our  life,  for  the 
feare  of  present  death.  159!  SHAKS.  Kfia.  ff  Jul.  I.  i.  225 
Beauty  steru'd  with  her  seuerity,  Cuts  beauty  off  from  all 
postentie.  1680  DRYDKN  Prcf.  Ovitfs  Ep.  Ess.  1900  I.  230 
[Tis  true,  they  [Ovid's  Elegies,  etc.]  are  not  to  be  exceed 
in  the  severity  of  manners.  1728  LAW  Serious  C.  xviii.  (17^2) 


ever  before  me  what  I  may  call  the  severity  of  his  example. 

b.  //. 

1673  Ladies  Calling  \.  i.  r  10.  8  Tho  these  first  severities 
were  soon  lost  in  the  successes  of  that  Empire.  1797  MKS. 
RADCLIPFB  Italian  vit  O,  Elrena  !  let  the  severities  of  cus- 
tom yield  to  the  security  of  my  happiness.  i8a6  LAMII  Elin 
Ser.  11.  Wedding^  The  tristful  severities  of  a  funeral.  1890 
'R.  BOLUREWOOU  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  291  The  ordinary 
prudences  and  severities  of  conscience. 

3.  Strictness  in  matters  of  thought  or  intellect ; 
rigid  accuracy  or  exactness;  undeviating  conformity 
to  truth  or  fact.     Also//,  instances  of  this. 

1638  JuNifS  Paint.  Ancients  73  Then  the  Artists  them- 
selves, the  severitie  and  integritie  of  whose  judgements  is 
often  weakened  by  the  love  of  their  owne  and  the  dislike  of 
other  mens  workes.  a  1676  HALE  Print.  One-.  Ulan.  i.  \.  27 
A  sort  of  Men  that  pretend  to  much  severity  of  Wit,  and 
would  be  thought  too  wise  to  be  imposed  upon  by  Credulity. 
1693  DRVDEN  Disc.  Satire  Ess.  1900  II.  24,  I  may  say  it, 
with  all  the  severity  of  truth,  that  every  line  of  yours  is 
precious.  1701  BURKE  Let.  hlcinb.  Nat.  Assembly  Wks. 
1834  I.  477  The  process  of  reasoning  called  deductio  ad  ab- 
sitrdiini,  which  even  the  severity  of  geometry  does  not  reject. 
1834  Barke's  Wks.  I.  Introd.  75  A  vagueness  and  looseness 
of  language  quite  incompatible  with  precision  of  thought, 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  severity  of  philosophy. 
01859  DE  QUINCEY  Syst.  Heavens  Wks.  1889  III.  194  A 
wish  for  the  naked  severities  of  science,  with  a  total  absence 
from  all  display  of  enthusiasm.  1864  HAMEKTON  Dorl  in 
Fine  Arts  Q.  Rev.  III.  2,  I  have  hut  one  law  of  conduct  in 
criticism  which  is  to  judge.. neither  with  indulgence  nor 
prejudiced  harshness,  but  with  severity  (in  its  true  sense) 
stating  qualities  and  defects  with  equal  force. 

4.  Austere  purity  or  simplicity  of  style,  taste,  etc. 

1709  FELTON  Dia.  Classics  (1718)  18  Considering  the  Dis- 
advantage of  the  Language,  and  the  Severity  of  the  Roman 
Muse,  the  Poem  is  still  more  Wonderful.  1768  GOLDSM. 
Goodn.  Matt  in.  i,  The  severity  of  French  taste.  1858 
KiKasLtt  Jlfisc.  (1860)1.151  Look  at  that  old  hound. ..  Look 
at  the  severity,  delicacy,  lightness  of  every  curve.  1859 
JEPHSON  Brittany  iii.  36  The  modest  severity  of  the  Breton 
dress.  1883  £>if.  Illustr.  Mag.  Nov.  90/2  That  severity  of 
treatment  on  which  the  success  of  iron-work  greatly  depends. 

5.  Rigour  or  inclemency  (of  weather  or  climate) ; 
esp.  extremity  of  cold. 

a  1676  HALE  Prim,  Orig.  Matt.  n.  ix.  210  The  severity  of 
the  Winter  finds  them  \sc.  Insects]  out  and  destroys  them. 
1794  MOUSE  Ainer.  Gcog.  112  Winter  continues  with  such 
severity  from  December  to  April,  as  that  the  largest  rivers 
are  frozen  over.  1816  LAMB  Let.  to  /-'.  Novella  g  May, 
Summer,  as  my  friend  Coleridge  waggishly  writes,  has  set 


HAUCHTON  Phys.  Geog.  iv.  175  The  severity  of  the  climate  in 
this  part  of  Asia  may  be  estimated  by  a  comparison  of  this 
January  and  July  temperatures  of  Astrachan.  1911  Coivley 
Evangelist  181  We  have  had  on  three  successive  evenings 
thunderstorms  of  increasing  severity. 

6.  Violence  or  acuteness  (of  illness). 

1808  Mcd.  Jrnl.  XIX.  362  Nor  does  this  disease  at  all 
seem  to  increase  either  in  severity  or  in  frequency.  1879  St. 
Georges  Hasp.  Ref.  IX.  126  The  eruption .. increased  in 
severity  till  death.  1893  Eccuss  Sciatica  68  After  a  period 
of  rest .. varying  in  duration,  .according  to  the  severity  of 
the  case. 

7.  Grievousness  (of  pain, affliction, penalties, etc.). 
1849-50  ALISON  Hat.  Etir.  xxiv.  'i°54)  IV.  309  They  now 


SEVILLE. 

felt  the  severity  of  the  confiscation  they  had  inflicted  on 
others  _i89o  NICOLAY  &  HAY  Lincoln  X.  314  The  news  [of 
Lincoln  s  assassination]  fell  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the 
hearts  whicn  were  glowing  with  the  joy  of  a  great  victory 
1893  Law  Times  XCIV.  600/2  The  [income]  tax  falls  with 
excessive  and  undue  severity  upon  one  class,  and  with  un- 
reasonable hghtne>s  upon  others. 

Severiza'tion.  rarc-\  [Formed  as  next  + 
-ATio.v.]  The  action  of  severing  or  cutting  in  two. 

1861  Temple  Bar  I,  248  A  Scottish /We  in  Holland  Park, 
where,  .sergeants  of  the  Life  Guards  effected  the  '  severba- 
tion  of  the  leg  of  mutton  ',  and  performed  the  '  Saladin  feat '. 

I  Se'verize,  v.  06s.  rare.  [f.  SKVEK  v.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  sever  or  separate.  (Cf.  SEYEKALIZE  z».) 
Hence  t  Se'verized  ///.  a. 

1649  J.  E[LLISTOSE]  tr.  Behmen's  Epist.  vi.  §  65.  91  All 
Beings  are  but  one  onely  Being,  which  hath  breathed  forth 
it  selfe  out  of  it  selfe,  and  hath  severized,  and  fertilized  it 
selfe.  IHd.  §  66  The  severized,  parted,  and  divided  will. 
1691  TAYLOR  Bellmen's  Thecs.  Phil.  381  Mutually  unfolded 
and  severized. 

Severly,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SEVERALLY  adv. 

t  Severon.  Arch.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  severonne. 
-yn,  -ant,//,  -ans,  6  sever-all,//.  se(y)verus.  [a. 
OF.  sev(e}ronde,  scuv(e,ronde,  souvcrante,  serc- 
roinie,  etc.  (Godefroy)  :— L.  suggnimia,  subgrunda 
eaves,  'f  f.  sub  under  +grunda  (only  in  a  gloss)  roof, 
projecting  part  of  roof :  cf.  It.  gronda  eaves,  gutter 
of  a  roof.]  '  Some  kind  of  water-table  or  cornice  ' 
^Parker  Gloss.  Archit.  1850).  Also  serf/on  table. 

1412  Contract  Catteriek  Ch.  (1834)  10  And  also  forsaidc 
Richarde  sail  make  tablyng  of  the  endes  of  the  forsaide 
Kirke  of  a  Katrik  with  seueronne  tabill.  1422-3  Fal-r;c 
AW/j  )'ctk  Minster  (Surtees)  48  Et  in  ix.  m  waltiell  emp'.is 
. .  pro  j  severyn  facto  ex  pane  Archiepiscopi.  1443  in  \Vlllis 
&  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  386,  iiij'xvj  fote  of  Seueram 
table  scapled  with  poynts  aftur  a  molde.  1450  in  Hist, 
l^iou-hii.  Script.  Trcs  (Surlee.O  p.  cccxxvi.  Pi  o  faaura 
xxiiij  ulnarum  de  severans.  1517  in  lleanic's  Hist.  Glas- 
tonbitry  (1722)  287,  viic.  and  iii".  footes  off  cresse  table,  and 
several!  table  alt  iii.  d.  the  foote.  1527  8  I-a:<ric  Rolls 
J  \<rk  Minster  (Surtee>)  101  In  les  fre  stone,  in  cvis  bordes, 
severns  et  j  soletre.  1532  3  Durham  Hmseh.  Ilk.  (Surtees) 
173  Pro  sarracione  J  rod  [cf.  ROOD  8  c]  pro  molendinis,  in 
seyverns. 

Severy  (se-veri  .  Arch.  Forms  :  5  severy,  -ee, 
6  -ey  ;  //.  4  sewerwus,  5  severyse,  civerys, 
(civers,  cyfres),  6  severey(e}s.  [ad.  OF.  *civorit, 
civoire  ciborium :— L.  cibdri-um  (see  CIBORRM), 
used  by  Gervase  of  Canterbury  (i2th  c.)  in  the 
following  sense.]  A  bay  or  compartment  of  a 
vaulted  roof.  Also,  a  compartment  or  section  of 
scaffolding. 

1399  MetH.  Ripen  (Surtees)  III.  131  In  j  porcione  meremii 
empta  de  Willelmo  Kyrkby  pro  sewerw  us  pro  prad.  teue- 
mento,  6d.  1422-3  Fabric  Rolls  1  'ork  Minster  I  Surteex'  47 
Pro  vj  rnagnis  saplyngs  emptis  pro  scaffaldyng  in  le  sevcry 
Archiepiscopi.  Ibid.  48  Pro  bruscis  porcmis  pro  bruscis 
faciendis  ad  dealbacionem  le  severyse  in  le  yle  ecclesia;,  i5d. 
a  1490  BOTONKR  Itin.  (1778)  244  Memorandum  de  le  severee 
duarum  fenestrarum.  Ibid.  302  Ab  illo  hostio  usque  ad 
illas  les  civerys  in  quibus  mariatagia  dependent.  1506  in 
Rel.Ant.  II.  1 15 \Vhich  roof conteyneth  vii.seuereysf^rrwrVrf 
senereys].  1512  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  608 
The  tymber  of  ij  seuereys  of  the  said  grete  scaffold.  Ibid., 
For  euery  seuerey  in  the  seid  churche. 

i859G\viLT/Irc/i/'f.  (ed.  4)  838  App.,The  vault  of  the  chapel 
in  question  (i.e.  King's  Coll.  Chapelat  Cambr.]  is  divided  into 
oblong  severies.  1866  R.  WILLIS  Archit.  Hist.  Glastonbury 
35  The  nave  contained  ten  severies,  the  eastern  arm  of  the  cross 
four  severies.  1883  Anlizol.  Cttntiana  XV.  64  It  projects  a 
severy  eastwaid  of  the  rest  of  the  range. 

t  Seyi'dical,  a.  Obs.-"  [f.  L.  sseviJic-us  (f. 
seaius  fierce,  furious  +  die-  stem  of  dlcire  to  say, 
speak)  +  -AL.]  '  That  speaks  cruel  and  rigorous 
words,  that  threateneth'  (Blount  Clossogr.  1656). 

Sevier,  var.  SIEVIEB  Ots.,  sieve-maker. 

1630  in  Mayo  Munic.  Rec,  Dorcfteste r  (1908)  403. 

II  S6vigne,  sevigne.  [Prob.  named  after 
Mme.  de  Stvignt  1627-96.]  A  kind  of  bandeau, 
esp.  one  for  the  hair. 

(1817  LADY  MORGAN  France  in.  (1818)  I.  364  The  chignon 
a  la  Sevignt,  or  coiffure  de  Ninon,  now  triumph  over  la. 
tlu  A  CAgriffiiia.}  1835  Court  At  of.  VI.  p.  vi/2  Some  are 
ornamented  with  Sevignes  of  tulle,  disposed  in  regular  plaits. 
i837|Miss  MAITLAND]  Lett.fr.  Madras  W^  55  Thev  were 
covered  with  gold  and  jewels,. .  I >ands  round  their  heads, 
sevigne's,  and  rings  on  all  their  fingers  and  all  their  toes. 
1843  Commissioner  221  A.. damsel  with  long  black  ringlets 
.  .and  a  sevigne  on  her  forehead. 

Sevile,  Sevilioun,  obs.  ff.  CIVIL,  CIVILIAN. 

c  1400  Beryn  2069  For  they  were  grete  Seviliouns  &  vsid 
probate  law.  Ibid.  2665  Sevile  law. 

Sevillan  (sevi-lan),  a.  [f.  Seville  (see  next)  + 
-AN.]  =  SEVILLIAN  a.  Sevillan  ware,  an  earthen- 
ware made  in  Seville  in  imitation  of  Italian  ma- 
jolica. "891  in  Century  Did. 

Seville  (se-vll),  a.  Forms :  5  Syvyle,  Cyvylle, 
6  Cyvyl,  6-7  Cyvill,  Civil^l,  7  Civile,  Sivil,  7-8 
Sevil(l,  8-  Seville.  [The  name  (Sp.  Sevilla)  of  a 
city  »nd  province  of  Andalusia,  used  attributively.] 

f  1.  Seville  oil:  olive  oil  brought  from  Seville. 

1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  54  in  Pol.  Potms  (Rolls)  II.  160 
Lycorys,  Syvyle  [marg.  note  Cyvylle]  oyle,  and  grayne. 
1541  in  Set.  Plica  Crt.  Admiralty  (1894)  I.  112  On  hogs 
hede  of  Cyvill  oyle.  1610  NIARKHAM  Maxterp.  u.  Ixxx  358 
Other  Farriers  take  of  Ciuill  oyle  and  brimstone,  of  each 
like  quantity,  a  1618  Rates  Marckanttizes  1  4  b,  Seuill 
oile,  Maiorca  oile  [etc.]. 


SEVILLIAN. 

2.  Seville  orange :  the  bitter  orange,  Citrus 
Bigaradia,  used  for  making  marmalade. 

1593  NASHF,  Strange  Neivcs  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  282  For 
the  order  of  my  life,  it  is  as  ciuil  as  a  ciuil  orenge.  (1599 
SH\KS.  Much  Ado  \\.  i.  304  The  Count  is  neither  sad,  nor 
sicke, . .  :  but  chilli  Count,  ciuill  as  an  Orange.]  1657  W. 
COLES  Admit  in  Eden  clxvii.  256  In  Spaine  about  Sivil, 
where  the  best  Orenges  grow,  and  are  called  by  us  Civil- 
Orenges.  1710-11  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  n  Feb.,  I  wish 
you  had  some  of  our  Seville  oranges.  1796  Campaigns 
1793-4  II- x>-  81  The  whole  tribe  of  Oranges,  Seville  and 
sweet.  1877  Cassell's  Diet.  Cooker}/  482/2  Take  some 
Seville  oranges. 

ellift.  1892  Garret/'s  Encycl.  Ccakcry  11.31  Oranges  are 
capable  of  being  adapted  to  many  culinary  purposes. .;  the 
Seville  being  preferred,  .as  having  the  stronger  flavour. 

Sevillian  (sevi-lian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  prec.  + 
-IAN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Seville.  Cf. 
SEVILLAN.  b.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  Seville. 

1842  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  xlviii,  This  grove  is  the 
favourite  promenade  of  the  Sevillians.  1849  Athtumum 

3  Mar.   233 -'2   [Murillo]  the  prince  of  Sevillian   painters. 
1886  F.ncycl.  Brit.  XXI.  709/2  The  Casa  de  los  Abades  is 
in  the  Sevillian  plateresque  style. 

Sevocation(sevt>k(;'-j3ir.  rare*0,  [n.  of  action 
f.  L.  sevocare :  see  SEVOKE  v.  and  -ATION.]  The 
action  of  calling  apart  or  aside. 

1623  COCKKKAM  n,  A  Calling  aside,  Seuocation.  1656 
HLOUNT  Glossogr.  Hence  in  PHILLIPS,  HAILEY,  and  later 
Diets. 

t  SevO'ke,  '•'•  Ol>s.~°  [ad.  L.  sevocare,  f.  se- 
apart,  aside  +  vocare  to  call.]  trans.  To  call  apart 
or  aside.  1623  COCKERAM  n,  To  Call  aside,  Seuoke. 

fSe'VOUS,  a.  06s.  rarc~^.  [ad.  L.  sevos  us, 
sebdsus,  f.  sen-urn :  see  SEVCM  and  -OUS.]  Of  the 
nature  of  suet  or  tallow. 

1725  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIII.  223  A  thick  Layer  of  sevous 
Fat. 

I!  Sevres  (s^vr),  a.  Forms :  8  Seve,  Seve, 
8-9  Sevre,  Sevre,  9-  Sevres.  [The  name  of  a 
town  in  France,  near  Paris.]  The  designation  of 
a  costly  porcelain  made  at  Sevres. 

1764  Ln.  HOLLAND  in  Jesse  Selwyn  fy  Coutenip.  (1843)  I. 
287  We  saw  the  china  you  speak  of  at  Poiriers,. .  ;  it  is  Sevre 
china.  1782  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  T.  IValpole  6  Sept.,  A 
cup  and  saucer  of  the  Seve  china.  1789  A.  YOUNG  Tra~j. 
Fiance  (1892)  101  A  table  formed  of  Seve  porcelain.  1825 
T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Sutherl.  I.  81  A  salver  of  Sevre 
coffee-cups.  If'iti.,  Alan  of  Many  I'*r,  I.  294  Etruscan  vases, 
and  Sevres  tables.  1862  Miss  HRADDON  Lady  A  udley  xxxii, 
The  Benvenuto  Cellini  carvings  and  the  Sevres  porcelain. 
1008  R.  BAGOT  A.  Cutkbert  xxi.  254  A  basket  of  beautiful 
old  Sevres  china. 

absol.  1862  Miss  BRADDON  LadjfAittf&yxxxn,  The  Sevres 
and  bronze,  the  buhl  and  ormolu.  1870  '  OUIDA  '  Held  in 
Ihndage  40  'I'he  breakfast,  in  dainty  Sevres  and  silver. 

II  Sevruga  (sevrw-ga).  Forms  :  6  severiga,  9 
sewruga,  8-9  sevruga.  [Russ.  oeBpK>ra.KiW»£a.] 
A  species  of  sturgeon,  Acipenser  ste/lalns. 

1591  G.  FLKTCHER  Russe  Comtitiv.  (1857)  12  The  fish 
called  bellougina,  the  sturgeon,  the  seuteriga,  and  the 
sterledey.  17^99  W.  TOOKE  I'ieiu  Russian  Etnp.  III.  143 
The  several  kinds  of  sturgeon,  namely  beluga,  sturgeon,  and 
fevruga.  1802-3  ""•  /^alias's  Trav.  (1812)  I.  218  One  thou- 
sand sevrugas  produce  one  pood  and  a  quarter  of  isinglass. 
1814  tr.  Klaprtith's  Tran.  Cauc.  308  The  most  common 
fishes  in  the  Terek  are  carp,  barbel,  sturgeon  and  sewruga. 

II  Sevum  (srvym).  [L.  sevuui,  sebum.  Cf. 
SEBUM.]  Suet,  as  used  in  pharmacy. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb. !.  1141  Or  siftid  askis  clene  And 
seuum  molton,  held  in  euery  chene.  1693  tr.  BlancartCs 
rhys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Sevum,  Suet.  1853  KOYLE  Mat.  Med. 
(eel.  2)  733  Swum. . .  Fat  of  Ovis  Aries,  the  Sheep.  Suet. . . 
Useful  in  giving  consistence  to  ointments  and  plasters. 

Sevyan,  Bevyne,  obs.  forms  of  SEVEN. 

t  Sew,  s6.1  Obs.  Forms :  i  s4aw,  s6a,  (3 
-stew),  4-5  seew,  seue,  4-6  sewe,  5  cewe,  seau, 
5-7  sow,  6  seu.  [OE.  staw  neut.  =  NFris.  s&ie, 
set,  sit,  OHG.  sou,  MHG.  (genit.  sowes}  jnice, 
poison,  food  :-OTeut.  *sawwo-.  Cf.  ON.  spgg-r 
wet,  dank.  The  root  may  be  identical  with  that  of 
Gr.  va  (:—  *su-}  it  rains.] 

1.  Juice,  moisture,  humour.     (OE.  only ;  but  cf. 
ME.  ELES-EW  oil,  in  Ormin.) 

Cf.  the  combs.  lij>se,nv  synovia,  plumstaw  plum-juice. 

cqoo  Btde  Glosses  in  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts  182  Sucttin,  sea. 
a  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  \.  268  Wi(>  3aera  earena  sare,  Renim 
bisse  sylfan  wyrte  [sc.  of  foxglove]  seaw,  mid  rosan  seawe. 
Ibid.  II.  176  Cuma>  J?a  adla..on  [? read ofj  yflum  seawum, 

2.  Pottage,  broth ;  a  mess  of  pottage.    (Cf.  Jig- 
sue,  FIG  sb.  10.) 

In  the  isth  c.  sometimes  used  as  the  equivalent  of  OF. 
civl  onion  broth,  minced  meat  stewed  with_onions.  (Cf. 
quot.  c.  1440.)  There  may  have  been  a  disyllabic  sere  (a.  OF. 
civf)  which  may  have  been  confused  with  the  native  word 
because  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  spelling. 

13..  JS.E.Aflii.f.Ji.ioi  fyseilk  renkez..Schul  neuer. . 
suppe  on  sope  of  my  seve.  Ibid.  825  penne  ho  sauere/  with 
salt  her  seuez  vchone.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Squire's  T.  59,^! 
wol  nat  letten  of  hir  strange  sewes.  1388  WYCL1FCT^«.  xxvii. 

4  Whanne  thou  hast  take  ony  thing  bi  huntyng,  make  to 
me  a  seew  therof.    1423  YONGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  Ixix.  246 
Flesh  y-rostid,  wych  is  more  hottyr  than  in  seau,  or  sode 
in   watyr.    c  1440   Promp.   Pan'.  67/2   Cewe,  sepulatnin. 
Ibid.  454/2  Sew,  cefulatum.     14. .    l^oc.   in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
572/7  Cepiariutn,  sewe.    c  1500  LACY  Wyl  Bitckf's  Test. 
a  iij,  The  potage  stued  tripes  and  Noumbles  in  sewe.     1547 
BOORDE  Brev.  Health  §  309  Beware  of  eatyng  of  frutes, 
potages,  and  sewes.     1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxv,  To 
have  gud  spiced  Sewe  and  Roste,  and  plum-pies  for  a  King. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xx.  xvi.  II.  63  If  a  thicke  grewell  or 
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1633  J.  FISHER  Fitimus  Troes  in.  ix, 
ier,  With  spiced  sew  ycramd. 


sew  be  made  thereof. 

Hidder,  eke  and  shiddei,  »•  mi  apn,cu  »cw  yi_ittmu. 

fig.  1645  Answ.  Pref.  8g  You.  .durst  not  upon  the  peril 
of  quenching  your  kitchin-fire;  put  forth  your  single  sew  of 
translation,  without  the  Coloquintida  of  your  Annotations. 

attrib.  1459  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  89  Item  ij 
sewpottez. 

Sewt^.-  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [a.  OF.  *sewe,  saiwe, 
aphctic  f.  *esseve,  escheve,  f.  essever  SEW  v.^ 

But  cf.  the  synonymous  SOUGH  (north,  dial,  seugh),  which 
may  conceivably  have  undergone  alteration  through  associa- 
tion with  SEW  v*  and  SEWER  sb.1] 

A  sewer,  drain. 

1475  Eugl.  Misc.  (Surtees)  27  The  hows  of  Robert  Raynald 
next  by  stoppes  the  watyr  sew,  that  the  water  may  not  hawe 
it  reght  corsse.  //•/>/.,  The  new  sewes  in  Gouththorp.  .is  de- 
fectyve.  1585  HiG\xs.\'owenclat0rwi/ 2  Cloaca,  thetowne 
sinke  :  the  common  sew.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit,  i, 
237  Common  Sewes  or  Sinks.  1710  FULLER  Phann.  Ex- 
temp.  244  Julep,  .scorns  out  feculent  Rubbish,  .of  the  Body 
[and]  sweeps  it  into  the  Common-Sew  of  the  Circulating 
Blood.  1875  PARISH  Sussex  Gloss.,  Sew,  an  underground 
drain.  1898  B.  KIKKBY  Lakeland  Words  127  Sew — Mig 
hole,  sewer,  muck  midden. 

Sew  (si/7),  a.  dial.  Also  sue,  zoo,  etc.  [?  Short- 
ened form  of  a-sew  (s.w.  dial.):  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

This  word  may  possibly  represent  OE.  dsiiven,  pa.  pple.  of 
dscon  to  strain,  drain.] 

Of  a  cow :  Dry  of  milk.  Chiefly  in  phr.  to  go 
sew,  also  to  go  to  sew. 

1674  RAY  S.  %  E.  C.  Words  76  To  go  Sew :  i.  e.  to  go  dry, 
Suss[e.\]  spoken  of  a  cow.  1746  Exmoor  Scolding  (E.D.S.) 
36  Thee  hast  a  let  the  Kee  go  zoo  vor  Want  o1  st  rocking. 
1875  PARISH  Sussex  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  cow  is  said  to  be  gone  to 
sew  when  her  milk  is  dried  off.  1886  W,  Somerset  Word- 
I'k.s.v.Zoo,  We  milks  twenty  cows,  but  you  know  they 
never  baint  all  in  milk  to  once,  some  be  always  zoo. 

TI  b.  The  alleged  subst.  use  =  *  a  cow  which 
gives  no  milk '  is  perh.  based  on  an  erroneous 
analysis  of  a-sew  (see  above). 

1681  WOKLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  331  A  Cow  is  a  Sew  when 
her  Milk  is  gone.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Sew  (Country- 
word),  a  Cow,  when  her  Milk  is  gone.  1885  SWEETMAN 
Wincanton  Gloss.  (E.D.D.). 


Sew  (s<?J),  v.1  Pa.t.  sewed  (s0nd).  Pa.  pple. 
sewed,  sewn  (sJun).  Forms  :  i  seowan,  siwan, 
ssowian,  siowian,  siwian,  2  sewen,  3  seouwen, 
4  seu,  souwe,  sowen,  4-6  sewe,  4-8  sowe,  (5 
sawe),  6  Sc.  schew,  6-7  sow,  7~9  *•  shew,  5- 
sew.  Pa.  pplc.  i  seowed,  3  ise(o)uwed,  4  isued, 
y-sewed,4-8  sowed}  (5  saude,sawede),  6  soude, 
sowd,  Sc.  sowit,  7  sewit,  4- sewed  ;  4-6  sowen, 
7  sewen,  9-  sewn.  [Com.  Teut,  and  Indogcr- 
nianic:  OE.  siwan^  siowan  (usually,  with  change 
of  conjugation,  siwian,  siowian,  seowian)  =  OFris. 
i  $ia  (mod.Fris.  dial,  sit/e],  OHG.  sitiwen,  ON.  syja 
(Sw.  syt  Da.  sye},  Goth,  siujan  :— OTeut.  *siwjan, 
cogn.  w.  the  synonymous  L.  stt-fre,  Gr.  (ica(J-}av*w} 
Lett,  schuju,  OS1.  h'tt  (Kuss.  inHTB,HffiBaTb),  Skr. 
sit1  (3  sing.  pres.  stvyati,  pa.  pple.  syiiid;  derivatives 
are  syu  fem.,  needle  or  thread,  syiiman  suture). 

The  root  (for  which  Hirt  suggests  a  primary  form  ^styewa*) 
appears  in  the  words  above  quoted  as  *syii~ :  *$iw.  Another 
ablaut-grade,  *syou-t  is  found  in  OTeut.  *sanmo~  SEAM  sb, 
The  pronunciation  (s0u)is  abnormal  (c&flnrac',var.off/r¥iv, 
repr.  OE.  streou'inn} ;  the  written  forms  show  that  it  goes 
back  at  least  to  the  i4th  c.  In  the  i;th  c.  sew  sometimes 
rhymes  with  clue,  new;  the  mod.Sc.  pronunciation  is  (J"").] 
1.  trans.  To  fasten,  attach,  or  join  (pieces  of 
textile  material,  leather,  etc.)  by  passing  a  thread 
in  alternate  directions  through  a  series  of  punctures 
made  either  with  a  needle  carrying  the  thread,  or 
with  an  awl;  to  make  the  seams  of  (a  garment, etc.). 
c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  1773  Sarcio,  siouu.  ciooo  ^ELFRIC 
Gen.  iii.  7  Hi?;,  .siwodon  ficleafand  worhton  him  wstdbrec. 
ciooo  —  Saints'  Lives  xv.  23  Sum  sutere  siwode  [i'.r.  seo- 
wodej  ba?s hal^an  weres sceos.  a  i22$Ancr.  A\42oSchepie5, 
and  seouwe3,  and  amended  chirche  cloSes.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  19766  To  seu  be  pouer  bair  clethlng.  c  1386  CHAUCKR 
Parsons  T.  p  256  They  sowed  of  fige-leves  a  manere  of 
breches.  1:1420  Liber  Cocontm  (1862)  36  Fylle  thy  bagge 
..And  sew  hit  fast.  1566  in  Hay  Fleming  Mary  Q.  of 
Scots  (1897)  506  Item  of  lyncum  tuyne  to  schew  the  Quens 
curges  tua  unce.  1576  G.  BAKER  Gesner's  Jewel  I  of  Health 
21  A  Bagge.  .shaped  and  sowen  after  this  manner.  1576 
GASCOIGNE  Stecle  Gl.  Wks.  1910  II.  171  When  shoemakers 
make  shoes,  That  are  wel  .sowed.  1666  Third  Adv.  to 
Painter  29  Bring  home  the  old  ones,  I  acjain  will  sew 
And  dearn  them  up  to  be  as  good  as  new.  1756  MRS. 
CAI.DERWOOD  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitland  Club)  243  _A 
boy  who  sowes  point  in  the  forenoon.  1843  HOOD  Song  Shirt 
31  Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread,  A  Shroud  as  well 
as  a  Shirt.  1880  '  OUIDA  '  Moths  I.  40  She  can  get  a  girl 
to  sew  them  for  her. 

b.  To  fasten,  attach,  or  fix  (something)  by  this 

process  on,  upon,  in, to,  round  (etc.)  something  else. 

.7  1000  Ag-s.  Gosp.  Mark  u,  21  Nan  man  ne  slwab  niwne 

scyp  to  ealdum  reafe.     £1290  Keket  1804  in  S   Eng;  Leg. 

158   In  be  schipes  seile  an  hei}  bis  holi  man  let  do  Ane 

Croiz,  bat  Man  fer  isai?  Iseuwed  faste  ber-to.    1382  WYCLIF 

[     Job  xvi.  16,  I  souwide  a  sac  vpon  my  skin.    £1386  CHAUCER 

i    Prol.  685  A  vernicle  hadde  he  sowed  on  his  cappe.     1464 

I    Nottingham  Rec.  II.  376  As  it  appiers  in  a  cedule  to  pis 

sewed.     1483  Act  i   Rich.  ///,  c.  8  Preamble,    The   seid 

;    Diers..uppon  the  lystes  of  the  same  Clothes  festen  and 

sowe  greate  Risshes.    1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  iv,  39  Faire 

Philomela  she  but  lost  her  tongue,  And  in  a  tedious  Samp- 

|    Ier  sowed  her  minde.    1635  R.  N.  Camden*s  Hist.  Eliz.  in. 

i    261  His  head  was  soone  after  sewed  to  his  body  by  his 

I    friends,  and   committed  to  buriall.     1681  DINELEY  Jrnl. 

\     Visit  Irel.  in    Trans.   Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc.  Ser.  n.  II.  28 


SEW. 

[They]  adorn  it  with  flowers,  sewen  to  the  shroud.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  \\,  Two  slips  of  parchment,  which  she 
sewed  round  it,  to  prevent  its  being  chafed.  1908  [Miss  E. 
FOWLER]  Betiv.  Trent  fy  Ancholme  362  She  had  a  black 
ribbon  sewn  round  her  lame  finger. 

fig-  iS&Q'&uZ'Hor.rfeArte  Poet.  20  Oft  to  beginnings 
Sraue  and  shewes  of  great  is  sowed  A  purple  pace.  1831 
SCOTT  Cast,  Dang,  i,  My  own  good  breeding  is  not  so 
firmly  sewed  to  me  but  that  I  can  doff  it,  and  resume  it 
again  without  its  losing  a  stitch. 

c.  with  adv.,  esp.  on,  together. 

c  1290  St.  Edmund  Conf.  54  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  433  And 
euere  gwane  heo  sende  heom  clobes.  .pare-with  heo  wolde 
herene  sende  faste  i-seuwede  with-inne.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen. 
iii.  7  Thei  spweden  to  gidre  leeues  of  a  fige  tree.  1560 
DAUS  tr,  Sleidane^s  Cotnnt,  424  'I'he  other  two  and  Paule 
also,  had  as  it  were  sowed  together  certen  fragmentes  and 
patches.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  105  Prams,  sowed 
together  with  hempe  and  cord.  1709  FELTON  Diss.  C/assics 
(1718)  32,  I  can  compare  such  Productions  to  nothing  but 
rich  Pieces  of  Patchwork,  sewed  together  with  Pack-thread. 
1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  I.  269  Mere  tents  of  dressed  buffalo 
skins,  sewed  together  and  stretched  on  long  poles.  1855 
LADY  E.  FINCH  Sampler  (ed.  2)  83  To  Sew  on  a  Button. 
1901  L.  F.  DAY  &  M.  BUCKLE  Art  in  Needlework  (ed.  2) 
xii.  116  A  thread  may  be  laid  across  and  sewn  down- 
couched,  as  it  is  called. 

d.  Surgery.   ^  sew  np  :  see  4  a. 

c  1502  Joseph  A  riat.  269  The  wounde  to  sewe  fast  he  began 
to  spede.  1795  J.  BKLL  Disc.  Wounds  17  note,  The  older 
Surgeons,  .called  it  a  Continued  Suture  when  they  sewed 
the  wound  all  along  like  a  seam.  1801  —  Princ.  Surg. 
II.  52  Except  in  those  cuts  which  are  so  slight  as  only  to 
require  a  cloth  to  be  wrapped  about  the  part,  every  wound 
ought  to  be  sewed. 

e.  Bookbinding.     To  fasten  together  the  sheets 
of  (a  book)  by  passing  a  thread  or  wire  backwards 
and  forwards  through  the  back  fold  of  each  sheet, 
so  as  to  attach  it  to  the  bands:  distinguished  from 
stitch. 

1637  Star  Chamber  Decree  in  Milton  s  A  reop.  (Arb.)  9  Nor 
cause  any  such  [books]  to  be  bound,  stitched,  or  sowed.  1809 
C'IESS  CHARLEVILI.E  in  Lady  Morgaifs  Mem.  (1862)  I.  366, 
I  read  Ida.  before  it  was  all  issued  from  the  press,  a  volume 
being  sent  me  as  soon  as  sewed. 

f.  With  cogn.  obj.  :  To  make  (a  seam). 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redcles  in.  166  Kerving  be  clobe  all  to 
pecis,  pat  seuene  goode  sowers  sixe  wekes  after  Moun  not 
sett  \n:  seemes  ne  sewe  hem  a^eyn.  c  1400,  1630  [see  SEAM 
sl>.1  i]. 

2.  absol.  and  intr.    To  work  with  a  needle  and 
thread. 

c  1450  Mirk's  I-'cstial  136  pis.  man..toke  hys  schone  to 
hym,  and  began  forto  sawe  on  hit.  And  as  he  sewet  full 
belt  [etc.].  1526  rilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  i?3i)  67  Whan  a 
virgyn  begynneth  fyrst  to  lerne  to  sewe  in  the  samplar. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \\.  i.  77  As  I  was  sowing  in  my  Chamber. 
a  1700  DRYUEN  Oi'id's  Art  Love\.  780  What  means  Eacides 
to  spin  and  sow?  1846  J.  E.  TAYLOR  Fairy  Ringb$  She 
sat  steadily  at  her  work,  sewing  away  at  the  shirts.  1855 
HROWNING  In  a  Year  iii,  When  I  sewed  or  drew,  1801 
MOKKIS  Poems  by  the  Way  (1896)  162  Hellelil  sitteth  in 
bower  there,  And  seweth  at  the  seam  so  fair. 

3.  trans.    To  enclose  in,   put  into  a  cover  or 
receptacle  secured  by  sewing ;  =  sew  tip,  4  b. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3060  pan  ba  komeli  quen  kast  in 
hire  hert,  Sche  wold  wirche  in  bis  wise  wel  to  be  sewed  In 
an  huge  hindes  hide  as  be  ober  were.  1387  THE  VISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  195  Peraventure  ;e  schal  kepe  my  body  if  it  be 
sewed  [1432-50  sawede]  in  a  hertes  skyn.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  (Arb.)  124  Her  picture  sowd  in  his  apparell  nere 
vnto  his  breste.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  iii.  137  Master, 
if  euer  I  said  loose-bodied  gowne,  sow  me  in  the  skirts  of  it. 
a  1648  DIGBY  Closd  Opened  (1677)  27  Sow  these  spices  in 
a  Httle  bag.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  i.  797  They  sow'd  them 
in  the  Skins  of  Bears  And  then  set  Dogs  about  their  Ears. 
1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xxx,  Nell  had  still  the  piece  of 
gold  sewn  in  her  dress.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxii, 
The  diamonds  were  sewed  into  her  habit. 

4.  Sew  up. 

a.  To  close  (an  orifice,  a  wound,  also  anything 
that  envelops)  by  stitching  the  edges  together. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  li.  (1890)  143  Merencyus-.made  his 
wounde  to  be  shwed  [?  read  sewed  ;  orig.  faisoit  couldre  sa 
playc}  vppe,  that  was  yet  full  sore,  a  1548  HALL  Ckron., 
Hen.  y/>  181  The  lordes  sat  still,  .neither  whisperyng  nor 
spekyng,  as  though  their  mouthes  had  been  sowed  up.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  iii.  148,  I  commanded  the  sleeues 
should  be  cut  out,  and  sow'dvp  againe.  1712  STEELE  Sfect. 
No.  436  P  9  The  Wound  was  exposed  to  the  View  of  all 
who  could  delight  in  it,  and  sowed  up  on  the  Stage.  1776 
Trial  Nundocomar  31/1,  I  sewed  up  the  bag  with  my  own 
hand.  1812  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  37  A  surgeon  sewed  up  the 
wound.  1885  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  224  The  fisher- 
men.. generally  sew  up  the  mouth  before  placing  it  with 
others. 

H  transf.  To  keep  (one's  mouth)  resolutely  closed. 
?  nonce-use. 

1785  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Ctcss  Upper  Ossory  20  June,  I 
sewed  up  my  mouth,  and  though  he  addressed  me  two  or 
three  times,  I  answered  nothing  but  yes  or  no. 

b.  To  enclose  in  a  cover  or  receptacle  and  secure 
it  by  sewing. 

1611  BIBLE  Job  xiv.  17  My  transgression  is  sealed  vp  in  a 
bagge,  and  thou  sowest  vp  mine  iniquhie.  1633  rap 
Love's  Sacrif.  n.  ii,  A  Creature  Sow'd  vp  in  painted  cloth, 
might  so  be  styl'd.  1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  N*}tialSo*C 
xv,  But  since  It  must  be  done,  dispatch,  and  sowe  Up  in  a 
sheet  your  Bride.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair\\,  He  bu 
sewn  up  ever  so  many  odalisques  in  sacks  and  tilted  them 
into  the  Nile.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xn.  III.  234 
A  piece  of  paper  sewed  up  in  a  cloth  button. 

C.  slang,   (a)  To  tire  out  (a  horse).     (£)  To  tire 
out,  exhaust  (a  person)  j  to  nonplus,  bring  to  a 


SEW. 

standstill;  \.Q  \Mkhorsde  comb  at  \  to  outwit,  cheat, 
swindle,  (c)  To  make  hopelessly  drunk,  (d}  To 
sew  up  one's  stocking :  to  put  to  silence,  confute. 

(a)  1826  Sporting  Afag-.XlX.  17  He  preserves  his  cattle  in 
such  rare  condition,  that  with  great  difficulty  are  they  to  be 
'sewn  up',     1862  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Inside  Bar  .v,  I  like 
you  young  fellows  to  enjoy  yourselves.. and  sew  up  your 
horses  and  come  home. 

(b)  1837  DICKENS  Pickiy.  xxxix,  Here's  Mr.  Vinkle  reg'larly 
sewed  up  vith  desperation,  miss.     Ibid.  Iv,  '  liusy  ! '  replied 
Pell;  '  I'm  completely  sewn  up  '.    1838  HALIBURTON  Clockm. 
Ser,   ii.  x.  154  You  might  have  traded  with  him,  and  got 
it  for  half  nothin';  or  bought  it  and  failed,  as  some  of  our 
importin'  marchants  sew  up  the  soft-horned  British.     1849 
ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Legacy  xiii.  113,  I  have  introduced 
him  to  you  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  you  must  sew  him  up  as 
quickly  as  you  can.     1855  SMEULEY  //.  Cmerdalc  ii.  12,  I 
did  not  think  there  was  a  man  living  who  could  have  sewn 
me  up  in  ten  minutes  like  that;  but  you  are.  .quick  with 
your  fists.     1857  A.  MAYHEW  Paved  ivith  Gold  n.  xvii,  He 
told  Fred  Tattenham  in  confidence  that  if  the  men  who  were 
in  his  debt  did  not  come  up  to  the  scratch  on  settling  day 
he  should  be  regularly  'sewed  up  '. 

(c)  1829    BUCKSTONE   Billy    Taylor,   Kitty.    (Aside,   and 
taking  out  a  vial.)    This    liquid,   sent    me   by   Monsieur 
Chabert,  The  fire-king,  will  sew  him  up.   1840  J.  T.  J.  HEW- 
LETT P.  Priggtns  xx,  We  must  ply  him  with  liquor,  foi    I 
don't  think  a  little  will  sew  him  up.     1842  LOVER  Handy 
Andy  v,  To  use  Jack  Horan's  own  phrase,  the  apothecary 
was  sewed  up  before  he  had  any  suspicion  of  the  fact. 

(d)  1859  READE  Love  me  Little  xxvi,  At  this  home  thrust 
Mrs,  Wilson  was  staggered.. .'  Eh  !  Miss  Lucy  ',  cried  she, 
*  but  ye've  got  a  tongue  in  your  head.     Ye've  sewed  up  my 
stocking  *. 

5.  Comb.\  sew-and-fell  attrib.^  made  by  sewing 
and  felling  ;  sew-round,  used  attrib,  to  designate 
a  method  of  sewing  the  upper  of  a  shoe  directly  to 
the  sole  ;  also  sht>  a  shoe  so  made. 

1880  Plain  Hints  27  The  edge  of  the  patch  should  be 
turned  down  as  for  a  sew-and-fell  seam.  1885  LENO  Boot  <*j- 
Slioemakingy.\.  94  In  the  best  sewrounds,  the  sole  is  reduced 
to  the  thickness  of  the  upper.  1889  rail  Mall  Gaz.  20  Nov. 
4/3  Men  engaged  in  the  sewround  branch  of  the  boot  trade. 
1900  C.  RUSSELL  &  H.  S.  LEWIS  Jew  in  London  78  In  the 
'sew-round  '  or  slipper- making  trade. 


IT,  v.'*  Obs.  Also  5  cew,  5-6  shew,  6  sewe. 
[Back-formation  from  SEWEU  sb.^\  trans.  To 
place  (food)  on  the  table  as  a  sewer  does ;  intr.  to 
act  as  a  sewer. 

The  gloss  cepulo  in  Proinp.  Parv.  is  due  to  association 
with  SKW  sb* 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  67/2  Cewyn,  cepulo.  Ibid.  454/2 
Sewyn,at  mete. .  ^ferculo^sepulo.  c  1440  LVDG.  Horst  Shepet 
fy  G.  208  A  fatt  goos..is  sewid  \v.r.  served]  vp  atte  kingis 
table,  a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  36  He 
[the  sewer]  seweth  at  one  mele,  and  dyneth  and  soupeth  at 
another  mele.  c  1500  For  to  serve  a  Lord  in  Babees  Bk. 
(1868)  366  First,  mustard  and  brawne,  swete  wyne  shewed 
therto.  1530  PALSGR.  716/2, 1  sewe  at  mea.tetje  taste.  11548 
HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  Jl^,  14  b,  The  esquier  whiche  was  acus- 
tomed  to  sewe  and  take  the  assaye  before  kyng  Rychard. 
1560  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  67  In  some 
places  the  Caruer  doth  vse  to  shew  and  set  down.  1609 
B.  JONSON  Silent  Worn,  in.  vii.  marg.t  La-Foole  passes 
ouer  sewing  the  meate. 

tSew(^.:I  Falconry.  Obs.  [aphetic  a.  OF.  essnert 
essuier  (mod.F.  essuyer)  to  wipe,  cleanse  :— L. 
exsiicare  to  deprive  of  juice,  f.  ex-  out  +  sucus 
jnice.]  trans*  Of  a  hawk  :  To  wipe  (the  beak) 
after  feeding. 

c  1450  Bk.  Hawking  in  Ret.  Ant.  I.  296  An  hawke  suyth 
is  beke  and  not  wypjth,  i4&6Bk.St.Albans&\)t  An  hawke 
snytith  or  sewith  hir  beke  and  not  wipith  hir  beke.  1575 
TURBERV.  Faulconrie  289  Let  hir  tire  against  the  Sunne, 
snyting  and  sewing  hir  beake  a  little  at  your  discretion. 

Sew  (si«),  v*  Also  6  seaw,  sewe,  7  siew,  7-9 
sue.  [a.  OF.  (north-eastern)  *$eiver  (latinized 
seware),  aphetic  a.  OF.  essewer,  essever :— popular 
L.  *fxaanare,  f.  L.  ex-  out  +  aqua  water. 

The  OE.  sion  (pa.  pple.  gesiwttn)  had  precisely  the  sense  a 
below.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  sense  the  vb.  may  be  a 
distinct  word,  from  the  OE.  pple.  The  F.  suer  to  sweat 
may  also  be  a  partial  source.] 

1.  trans.    To  drain,   draw  off  the  water   from. 
Now  dial.     Also,  f  to  draw  off  (water). 

a  1513  FAHYAN  Chron.  vir.  (1811)  487  [They]  slewe  and  hurte 
many  of  the  abbottes  tenauntes,  and  spoyled  and  brake  bis 
closures  and  warynes,  and  sewyd  their  pondes  and  waters. 
1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  32  Sewe  ponds,  amend  dams, 
1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch,  J.  Caesar  (1595)  785  He  deter- 
mined to  draine  and  seaw  all  the  water  of  the  marishes. 
1610  FOLKINGHAM  J-l>/<y.$"«rr'*'yi.  xiii. 45  Mills,  for  Slewing 
of  surrounded  grounds.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681) 
a68  A  good  time  to  sew  Fish-ponds,  and  take  Fish.  1853 
W.  D.  COOPER  Sussex  Gloss,  (ed.  ai,  Sue,  to  make  furrows 
to  draw  off  water  from  land.  1887  Kent  Gloss.t  Stw,  to 
dry  ;  to  drain  ;  as,  '  To  sew  a  pond.' 

2.  intr.  Of  a  liquid  :  To  ooze  out,  exude.    (Said 
also  of  the  containing  vessel.)     Now  dial. 

1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  iv.  (1567)  53  The  droppes  of 
bloud  that  from  the  head  did  sew  Of  Gorgon  being  new  cut 
off.  1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  292  Whensoever  the  humor 
makes  a  shew  to  sew  out  at  the  hawkes  eares.  i6a6  BACON 
Sylva  §  79  The  Percolation  or  Suing  of  the  Veriuyce  through 
the  wood.  Ibid,  §  410  Some  Wheat  lay  vnder  the  Pan, 
which  was  somewhat  moistned  by  the  Suing  of  the  Pan. 
1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  \\.  clxvii,  The  deadly  juice  that 
from  his  brain  doth  sue.  1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Mag,  XXIV.  549  The  water  sues  through  the  brick  work. 
i8«3  E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  337  Sew,  to  ooze  out.  Water, 
from  wet  land— blood,  from  a  bound-up  wound,  a  1825 
FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anfliat  Suf,  to  issue  in  small  quantities; 
to  exude  as  a  fluid  from  a  vessel  not  sufficiently  tight  tu 
confine  it. 
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3.  Naut.  a.  Of  a  ship :  To  be  grounded,  to  be 
high  and  dry;  also  (with  specifying  addition),  to 
have  its  water-line  (so  much)  above  the  water. 

£1588  in  Defeat  Sp.  Armada  (Navy  Rec.  Soc.)  F.  16  For 
that  she  was  aground  and  sewed  two  foot,  and  could  not  be 
gotten  off.^  1617  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman  s  Gram.  ix.  45  When 
the  water  is  gone  and  the  ships  lie  dry,  we  say  she  is  Sewed  ; 
if  her  head  but  lie  dry,  she  is  Sewed  a  head  ;  but  if  she 
cannot  all  lie  dry,  she  cannot  Sew  there.  1676  WOOD  Jrnl. 
in  Ace.  Sey.  Late  l-'oy.  (1694)  i.  166  The  Water  did  Kbb, 
and  the  ship  Sued  above  3  Foot.  1745  P.  THOMAS  I'oy.  S. 
Jitas  178  At  Low- Water  she  Sued  about  one  Foot  and  a 
1  half.  1750  BI.ANCKLEY  Nav.  Expositor  s.  v.,  When  a  Ship 
at  low  Water  comes  to  be  on  the  Ground  to  He  dry,  they  say, 
slie  is  Sewed  ;  and  if  she  be  not  quite  left  dry,  they  say, 
she  Sews  to  such  a  Part.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Maria,: 
|  (1780)  s.  v.  Sewed,  If  a  ship  runs  aground  on  the  tide  of  ebb, 
and  it  be  required  to  know  if  she  has  sewed,  the  water  line 
.  .is  examined,  and  tins  mark  being  found  above  the  water, 
she  Is  said  to  be  sewed  by  as  much  as  is  the  difference.  i88z 
(  NARKS  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  109  If  the  water  has  left  her  two 
feet,  she  has  sued  two  feet. 

t  b.  Of  the  water  :  To  subside  or  diminish  in 
depth.   Obs. 

1748  Anson's  I'oy.  in.  vii.  355  The  tide  of  ebb  making,  the 
water  sewed  to  sixteen  feet. 

tSeW,?.8  Ot>s.-°   intr.  Of  a  cow  :  To  go  dry. 
;    (Perh.  only  a  compiler's  error  ;  cf.  SEW  a.} 

1766  Complete  Farmer  s.  v.t  To  Sew,  or  go  Sew,  to  go 
dry  ;  spoken  of  a  cow. 

Sew,  obs.  f.  SAW?/.,  SHOW  v.,  Sow  sb.,  v,,  SUR  v. 

Sewable  (si/7-ab'l),  a.  [f.Si-:w  z'.4  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  drained. 

1848,  1894  [see  HIKE-REEVE]. 

Sewage  (siwvd;5),  sb.  [Formed  after  SEWER  sb.l 
|    (apprehended  as  a  derivative  with  -ER1)  by  substi- 
tution of  suffix  :  see -AC K. 

_  The  assumed  verb-stem  implicit  in  this  formation  coincides 
I    in  form  and  sense  with  SEW  z/.'^  but,  unless  the  sb.  is  much 
older  than  the  evidence  shows,  it  was  prob.  framed  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  verb  as  having  been  actually  used.] 

1.  Refuse  matter  conveyed  in  sewers. 

1834  Rep.  Set,  Comm.  Metrop.  Sewers  169  A  grating.. 
through  which  the  lighter  and  thinner  parts  of  the  sewage 
would  rise.  1849  i'1  Mech.  Mag.  Aug.  (1850)  177/1  The 
separation  of  the  sewage  from  the  surface  waters  1869 
E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  25  Shallow  wells  -ire 
very  apt  to  be  contaminated  ..by  sewage  soaking  from 
cesspits. 

jig.  1868  Sat.  Re?1.  5  Dec.  749/1  (art.)  Newspaper  Sewage. 
1884  Bookseller  6  T$QV,  noo//i  The  literary  sewage  which 
is  pouring  forth  from  the  Paris  press. 

2.  —  SEWERAGE  i,  2.  rare. 

1834  Rt-p.  Sel.  Comm.  Metrop.  Sewers  136  The  public  have 
..built  more  sewage  within  the  same  level  and  the  same 
term  of  years.  ^  Ibid.  182  Have  you  any  communication  to 
make.. respecting  the  want  of  sewage  in  Holloway?  1850 
OGILVIE,  Sewerage,  Sewage,  The  system  of  sewers  or  sub- 
terranean conduits  for  receiving  and  carrying  off  the  super, 
fluous  water  and  filth  of  a  city  ;  as,  the  sewage  of  the  city 
of  London. 

3.  attrib.  and  60;;M.,as  sewage-outfall^  -question, 
-ivater^  -works  \  sewage  farm,  a  farm  on  which 
sewage  irrigation  is  practised;  so  sewage  farming; 
sewage  grass,  grass  grown  on  land  fertilized  by 
sewage;   sewage  irrigation,   the  system  of  dis- 
posing of  liquid  sewage  by  turning  it  on  to  land ; 
so  sewage-irrigated  a. 

1870  CORFIELD  Treatm.  Selvage  234  Examples  of  *Sewa?e 
Farms.  Ibid,  271  Influence  of  *Sewage- Farming  on  the 
public  health.  1888  Science  30  Mar.  156/1  *Sewnge-grass  is 
very  inferior  to  normal  herbage.  1867  B.  LATHAM  Pur  if. 
Sewage  10  The  *sewage- irrigated  farm  of  Beddington.  1870 
COKFIELU  Treatm.  Selvage  237  Near  Edinburgh,  *sewage 
irrigation  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  aoo  years.  1858 
Prel.  Rep.  Comm.  Sewage  Toiuns  n  The  present  state  of 
*sewage  outfalls.  1850  Mt-ch.  Mag.  Aug.  177/1  The  Metro-  I 
politan  "Sewage  question.  1854  BAZALGETTE&  HAVWOOD 
Rep.  to  Metrop.  Sewers  Comm.  5  The  commercial  value  of 
*sewage  water,  and  the  cost  of  its  conversion  into  dry- 
manure.  1884  Punch  16  Feb.  82/1  The  Vestry  strongly 
object  to  "sewage-works  being  there  erected. 

Sewage  (siw-edj),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  irrigate  or  fertilize  with  sewage. 
1861  -2nd  Rep.  Comm.  Sewage  Towns  24  Plot  2.  To  be 

irrigated  with  sewage  at  the  rate  of  3,000  tons  per  acre  per 
annum.  Plot  3.  To  be  sewaged  at  the  rate  of  6,000  tons 
per  acre  per  annum.  1880  [cf.  SEWACEU  i]. 

2.  To  furnish  with  sewers,  drain  with  sewers. 
1884  Pall  MallGaz.  9  Dec.  11/2  The  streets. .are  badly 

paved, abominably  sewaged  [etc.  \  1887  Casseli's  Encycl.  Diet. 

Sewaged  (siw-edsjd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SEWAGE  v.  or 
sb.  +  -EIXJ 

1.  Fertilized  by  the  application  of  sewage. 

1861  ind  Rep.  Comm.  Sewage  Towns  28  Ten  Hereford 
oxen  were  tied  up  in  a  shed  ;  two  to  be  fed  on  unsewaged 
grass,  and  the  remaining  eight  to  receive  sewaged  grass. 
1880  H.  KOBINSON  Sewage  Disposal  25  Weeds  which  are 
a  source  of  trouble  and  expense  on  sewaged  land. 

2.  Contaminated  with  sewage. 

1865  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  18  Aug.  9/2  'Sewaged  water  never 
can  get  pure  '  says  another. 

Sewaging,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SEWAGE  v.  +  -INO.I. 

In  quot.  1610  app.  an  independent  word,  f.  SEW  P.4] 

1.  The  action  of  draining  by  means  of  sewers. 
1610    FOLKINUHAM   Art  of  Survey   ii.   ii.    50   Bancking, 

balking,  dyking,  drayning,  sewing,  sewaging,  rilling. 

2.  The  action  of  irrigating  with  sewage. 

1894  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  June  348  Berlin  adopted  very 
stringent  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  [sewage]    ' 
farms  and  for  the  sewaging  of  each  field  in  particular.    //•/</., 
A  careful  systematic  sewaging  of  the  land, 


SEWER. 

fSewane.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xir.  Prol.  145  Seroppis,  sewane, 
sugour,  and  synamome. 

Sewant,  Sewantly :  see  SUAXT  sb.  and  a., 

SUANTLT. 

Sewar,  obs.  form  of  SEWER,  SOWAR. 

Sewarry,  variant  of  SOWARRY. 

Sewch,  Sewdarie,  obs.  ff.  SHEUGH,  SUDARY. 

Sewe,  obs.  form  of  SKW,  SIEVE,  Sow  v.,  SI/KZ/. 

Sewed  (sJud),  ppl.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  SEW  v\  Cf. 
SEWX.]  Joined,  fastened,  etc.  by  stitching. 

1585  HICINS  Xontenclator  1 13/2  Corona  sntili's.  A  sowed 
garland,  or  a  garland  the  flowers  whcrof  are  tied  together 
with  thread.  1601  in  T.  Pout's  T<->p^r.  Aa.  Cunnn'^hnni 
(Mnitl.  Club)  179  Twa  pair  cuttings  with  sewit  teLlK-nN. 
1652  In  Beck  Glffves  (1883)  152  Twenty  four  shillings  for 
the  Do/,  of  twice  shewed  shetrp  leather.  1763  in  Mac^iH 
Old  Ki<ss  i//.  (i^ogj  i  (S  A  black  gau/e  sewed  hood.  1861 
Indies'  Gaz.  Fashion  Oct.  79/2  Rennet  of  M;\V<  <1  r 
1861  Tunes  4  Oct.  7/4  The  trade  in  sewed  muslins.  1885 
Harper's  Jfag.  Jan.  27  ;,/i  Whether  *  sewed  '  or  '  open- 
tanned  '  goat-skins  are  preferable. 

b.  Of  books  :  Having  the  sheets  stitched  to- 
gether, but  not  bound. 

1766  Catal.  Msif.  Mis.  87  Young's  (Dr.  Edward).  .Cm:- 
jectures  on  Corn;  o-.it i'-m  i'vo,  sewed,  o  i  o.  1834  *J.  A'. 
Smith's  Catal.  tiks.  May  5/2  Historic  of  Friar  Rush,  4:0, 
;.e \vol  -JS  6d. 

Sewed,  obs.  form  of  SUET. 

t  Sewee.    ?  Variant  of  SOY.    (Cf.  F.  soui.) 

1737  WESLKY  Jrnl  2  Dec.,  Sewee  Beans,  about  the  Sue 
of  our  Scarlet,  but  to  be  shelled  and  eaten  like  Winder 
1  Scans. 

Sewel,  variant  of  SHEWED  Ol>s.t  scarecrow. 

Sewellol(sAve'lel).  [See  quot.  1893.]  A  small 
rodent  of  the  Western  coast  of  the  United  States, 
Hapfodon  ritfits.  Called  also  mountain-beaver  (sec 
MOUNTAIN  9  c\ 

1814  LK.US  &  Ci  \KKK  Tr.ti:  Missouri  (iSijl  III.  ;;  t 
Sewtllfl  is  a  name  given  by  the  natives  to  a&m.i!l  animal 
found  in  the  timbered  country  on  this  coast.  1859  S.  V. 
HAIKU  .Mammals  iV.  Awer.  353  AphdontialepQnn^  Rich, 
Sewellel;  Showt'l.  187.  Cnssell's  jV.rf.  Hist.  (iSt/j  III. 
97  The  sew-ellel  is  torpid  during  the  winter.  1893  Con  s  in 
Lt-.vis  -y  Clark's  Exped.  III.  86 1  note,  It  seems  by  ihu 
later  researches  of  George Gibbs  into  theunspeltable  jargon 
of  the  Columbia  River  Indians,  that '  sewellel  '  is  t!i<_-ir  i:ame 
for  the  robes,  mistaken  by  Captain  Lewis  for  the  nnni'-  of 
the  animal. 

Sewen,  obs.  f.  SEWIN,  SUE  v. ;  obs.  pa.  pplc.  of 
SEE  v.t  SEW  z>.\ 

Sewer  (si/rsi),.*/'.1  Also  5  suer(e,  6  sewar 
souer,  7  sewre,  sure,  7  seward.  See  also  SYUK, 
SVVKK  (Str. ;  prob.  unconnected),  and  SHORE  s6.~ 
[a.  OF.  (north  -  eastern)  $e(ti]wiere  channel  to 
carry  off  overflow  from  a  fishpond  (latinized  seweriat 
1264  in  Du  Cange)  :— L.  type  *exaquaria  (cf. 
med.L.  exaquatSriuni)^  f.  ^exaquare  (L.  ex-  out  +- 
aqua  water;,  whence  OF.  essever\Q  drain  oft",  with 
which  are  connected  OF.  essevour,  -eury  es$eonert 
essoiierefaa.in,  ditch.  (For  the  phonology  cf.  £WEB.) 

Until  the  i6th  c.  chiefly  in  legal  formulae  as  representing 
the  earlier  Anglo-Latin  seu-era  or  Anglo-Fr.  seiuer(€.\ 

1,  An  artificial  watercourse  for  draining  marshy 
land  and  carrying  off  surface  water  into  a  river  or 
the  sea.    Also  water-sewer. 

[1299  Memoranda  LTR  26  &  27  Edw.  !,  m.  51  (Public 
Rec.  Office),  Per  defectum  reparacionis  Walliarum  \V.iii-t- 
gangarum  et  Sewerarum  contra  impetum  fluctuum  aque. 
Humbrie.]  1402-3  [see  sewer-gat?  in  5].  1461  Rvtts  o/ 
Parit.  V.  493/1  B'or  Sewers,  Walles  of  Mersshes,  Dyches, 
Gutters.  1482  Ibid,  VI.  210  Makyngof  Sewers  for  avoi-lyng 
of  lake  waters.  1543  in  Lett.  #f  Pap.  Hen.  V///,  XVIII.  n. 
118  For  skoryn  of  a  water  souer.  1610  N.  Riding  Rec.  I. 
200  Tho.  Skarth  of  Carl  ton  in  Cleveland,  iheldest,  [presented] 
for  stopping  of  the  water-sewer  upon  the  West  Shorttlatt. 
1622  UKAYTON  Poly-olb,  xxv.  5  One  general  sewer  which 
seemeth  to  divide  Low  Holland  from  the  high.  1833  Act  $ 
<y  4  Will.  IV,  c.  22  §  22  It  shalL.be  lawful  for  the  Occupier 
.  .of  Land.,  adjoining  to  any.. Sewer,  .to  take.,  such  Gravel, 
Soil,,  .and  Weeds. 

transf.  a  1548  HALL  CJiron.,  Hen.  l/ft  187  The  great 
ryuer  of  Wharfe,  which  is  the  great  sewer  of  y°  broke,  and 
of  all  the  water  comyng  from  lowton. 

2.  An  artificial  channel  or  conduit,  now  usually 
covered  and  underground,  for  carrying  off  and  dis- 
charging waste  water  and  the  refuse  from  houses 
and    towns.      Common  sewer:    a   drain   through 
which  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  sewage  of  a  town 
passes,  a  main  drain  collecting  and  discharging  the 
contents  of  auxiliary  drains.     Cf.  SHORE  sb.'i 

The  development  of  this  sense  (c  1600)  is  prob.  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  drainage  of  towns  near  tidal  rivers  had  come 
under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers.  See  Act 
3  Jas.  I,c.  14  (1606). 

Technically,  'sewer*  Is  distinguished  from  'drain',  the 
latter  being  restricted  to  channels  used  'for  the  Drainage 
of  one  Building  only  or  Premises  within  the  same  Curtilage  ' 
(Act.  ii  &  12  Viet.  c.  112  $  147). 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ff  Cr.  v.  L  83  Ther.  Sweet  draught :  sweet 
quoth-a?  sweet  sinke,  sweet  sure.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens 
Brit.  i.  423  A  sewer  within  the  ground  to  ridde  away  filth. 
1611  COIGK.,  (icssf,  a  common  sinke  or  sewer.  1619  DHAVTON 
liar.  Wars  v.  xli,  Vnder  whose  Floore,  the  common  Sewer 
past  Vp  to  the  same,  a  loathsome  stench  that  cast.  1628 
WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  \\.  387  It  was  no  noysome  Ayre,  no 
Sewre  or  Stinke.  1667  M'ILION  P.  L.  ix.  446  As  one  who 
long  in  populous  City  pent.  Where  Houses  thick  and  Sewere 
annoy  the  Airc.  1664  I.  PETER  Si*f*  </  I  'itxxa  49  Som« 
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Men  were  discovered  in  the  Common-Sewer.  1739  LABF.LYE 
IVestm.  Bridge  72  Drains  or  Sewers  discharging  themselves 
into  a  small  Arch.  1834  Rep,  Set.  Comm.  Metrop.  Servers 
136  Open  and  Covered  Sewers  built  within  the  Kanelagh 
Level.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  II.  389  Fleet  Ditch, 
which  was  perhaps  the  first  main  sewer  of  London.  1886 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  713/1  For  small  sewers,  circular 
pipes  of  glazed  earthenware,  .are  used,  from  6  inches  to 
18  inches  in  diameter. .  .Where  the  capacity  of  an  ifMnch 
circular  pipe  would  be  insufficient,  built  sewers  are  used  in 
place  of  earthenware  pipes. 
b.  transf.  and_^-. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  iv.  16  This  Island  hath 
from  time  to  time  been  no  other  than  as  a  sewer  to  empty 
the  superfluity  of  the  German  Nations.  1738  JOHNSON 
London  94  London  !  the  needy  villain's  general  home,  The 
common  sewer  of  Paris,  and  of  Rome.  1765  FALCONER 
Dating.  240  His  black  entrails,  faction's  common  sewer. 
1859  TENNYSON  Enid  39  A  territory  Wherein  were  bandit 
earls, .  .Assassins . .  this  common  sewer  of  all  his  realm.  1884 
MRS.  C.  PRAED  Zero  ix,  The  moral  sewer  of  Europe. 

3.  Law.    a.   Commission  of  Sewers  \  (a}  a  royal 
commission  issued  to  a  number  of  persons  (hence 
called  Commissioners  of  Sewers]  constituting  them 
a  temporary  court  with  authority  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance   of  *  walls,   ditches,   banks,  gutters, 
sewers,  gotes,  causeys,  bridges,  streams  and  other 
defences  by  the  coasts  of  the  sea  and  marsh  ground 
lying  and  being  within  the  limits  of  a  specified 
district  liable  to  inundation  from  the  sea  or  rivers; 
also,  the  body  of  commissioners  of  sewers  for  a 
district ;  (/')  a  body  of  municipal  officers  (abolished 
by  Act  60  &  61   Viet.  c.   133,   1897)  who  were 
responsible  for  the  control  of  the  'sewers'  (sense 
2)  in  the  City  of  London  ;  these  officers  were  first 
appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  19  Chas.  II,  c.  8 
(1667),  and  were  invested  with  the  title  and  juris- 
diction of  commissioners  of  sewers  by  the  Act  7 
Anne,  c.  32  (1708). 

The  term  'ComrmsMon  of  Sewers'  (AF.  Commission  de 
Sewerez,  de  Sewers}  occurs  first  in  1427  (Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV. 
333/1  and  Act  6  Hen.  V,  c.  5),  but  the  issue  of  similar  com- 
missions is  recorded  in  1314  (Rolls  of  Park.  I.  319/1)  and 
in  1322  (Placit.  Abbrev.  339/1). 

1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  109/1  Hit  was  ordeyned-.that  by 
x  yere  then  next  folwyng,  severals  Commissions  of  Sewers 
shuld  be  made  unto  divers  persones.  1504  in  Leadam  Sel. 
Cases  Crt.  Requests  (Selden  Soc.)  9  The  kynges  Commys. 
sioners  of  Sewer*,  c  1530  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  II. 
227  One  of  the  Kyngs  Commysioners  of  Sewers.  1531-2 
Act  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5  §  2  The  authentic  to  you  yoven  by 
the  Commission  of  Sewers.  1622  CALLIS  Stat.  Sewer. $(1647) 
135  If  a  Collector  or  Officer  of  Sewers  do  distrain  a  man, 
or  do  any  other  act  contrary  to  an  Inhibition  of  Sewers  to 
him  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  1623  BACON 
Ordin.  Chancery  §94  (1642)  20  The  Commission  of  Sewards. 
1708  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  4442/4  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
for  the  Levels  of  Havering  and  Dagenham.  1833  Act  3^4 
Will.  IV ',  c.  22  §  60  The  Words '  Court '  and '  Court  of  Sewers ' 
.  .shall.,  be  deemed  to  mean  every  Court,  .of  any  Six  or  more 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  ..  named  in  any  Commission  of 
Sewers.  1848  Act  u  fy  12  Viet.  c.  112  §  3  The  Metropolitan 
Commissioners  of  Sewers.  1881  Ann.  Local  Taxation  Re- 
turns 112  Monies  Raised  and  Expended  by  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  during  the  Year  last  ended. 

b.  Law  of  Sewers  :  a  local  law  relating  to  em- 
bankment and  draining.  Statute  of  Sewers :  the 
Act  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5,  relating  to  the  issuing  of 
Commissions  of  Sewers,  f  Work  of  Sewers  :  any 
of  the  works  of  defence  against  floods  (e.g.  a  sea- 
wall, ditch,  bank,  gutter,  sewer,  etc.)  to  which 
commissions  of  sewers  relate. 

1571  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  9  §  3  Concerning  the  execution  of  any 
suche  Lawes  Ordynaunces  and  Constitutions  of  Sewers. 
1605-6  Act  3  Jas.  /,  c.  14  The  saide  Statute  of  Sewers  [23 
Hen,  VIII,  c.  5],  1622  CAI.US  Stat.  Seiuers  (1647)  X33  If 
one  oppose  against  a  Law  of  Sewers.  Ibid.  138  If  one  do 
suffer  a  Wall,  Bank,  or  other  work  of  Sewers  to  fall  into 
decay  for  want  of  repairing.  1661  N.  N.  Narrative  Drain. 
Fens  in  Arb.  Garner  I.  317  A  Law  of  Sewers  made  at  Saint 
Ives.  1835  Tomlins'  Law  Diet.,  Romney -marsh.  A  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  county  of  Kent . .  which  is  governed  by 
certain .  .laws  of  sewers. 

4.  Ellipt.  for  :  Commissioner  of  Sewers.   Obs. 
1616    BULLOKAR    Eng.    Expos.,    Sewer,  .one  that    hath 

authoritie  to  ouerlooke  water  courses.  1641  Termes  de  la. 
Ley  247  The  Sewers  are  Commissioners  that  sit  by  vertue 
of  their  Commission  and  authority  grounded  upon  divers 
statutes,  to  enquire  of  all  nusances  and  offences  committed 
by  the  stopping  ofrtvers  [etc.].  1675  ASHMOLE^/£;«.  (1717)53 
This  Morning  a  Jury  of  Sewers  set  out  my  Brick  Wall  made 
towards  the  High-way.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Clerk 
of  the  Sewers,  an  Officer  belonging  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  who  writes  down  all  Things  they  do,  by  virtue  of 
their  Commission.  1901  N.  fy  Q.  Ser.  ix.  VII.  436  Some 
of  the  family  were  *  sewers '  of  Wisbecb. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  server-assessment,  autho- 
rity, -ditch,  grating,  -\law  (see  i  b),  -man,  -rate, 
-water  \  sewer-air,  -gas,  atmospheric  air  mixed 
with  gas  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  sewage ; 
sewer-block,  a  stoneware  brick  used  for  building 
the  walls  of  sewers;  fsewer-gate,  a  floodgate  at 
the  mouth  of  a  drain  or  water-course ;  sewer- 
heading  (see  HEADING  vbl.  sb.  n) ;  sewer- 
hunter,  one  who  searches  sewers  ;  sewer-rat, 
the  brown  rat  (Mus  decumanus}  common  in  sewers 
and  drains. 

1861  FLOR.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  \\.  (ed.  2)  23  A  stream 
of  *sewer  air  coming  up  the  back  staircase  of  a  grand  London 
house  from  the  sink.  1899  Allbutfs  Sytt.  Meet.  VIII.  313 


Similar  symptoms  may  follow  poisoning  by  sewer  air,  if 
this  he  concentrated.  1814  Regent's  Park  72  He  misunder- 
stood  the  nature  of  the  *sewer  assessments.  1893  Daily 
News  25  Nov.  5/1  The  Corporation . .  are  at  once  the  *sewer 
authority  and  the  road  authority.  1884  Health  Exhib. 
Catal.  50/1  Sanitary  stoneware,  .including  drain-pipes.. 
*sewer-blocks  [etc,].  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II.  390 
Open  sewer-ditches,  into  which  drains  were  emptied.  1870 
CORFIELD  Treatm.  Sewage  174  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  ingenious  method  for  delivering  *sewer 
gases  at  high  pressure  into  houses  than  the  one  above  de- 
scribed. 1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  716/1  The  corrosive 
action  of  sewer  gas.  1402-3  Doc.  New  Romney,  [An  entry 
about  new  gates  to  the  sluice  of  the]  *suergate.  1897  ^  • 
RYE  Norfolk  Songs  42  He  cut  his  wife  up  into  small  pieces 
and  dropped  her  down  *sewer  gratings.  1890  Hardwicke's 
Sci.  Gossip  XXVI.  236/2  Note  on  a  Boulder  met  with  in 
driving  a  *Sewer-Heading  in  Liverpool.  1851  MAYHEW 
Lond.  Labour  II.  151  The  *sewer-hunters  usually  go  in 
gangs  of  three  or  four  for  the  sake  of  company.  1785  J. 
PHILLIPS  Treat.  Inland  Navig.  40  The  works  done  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Act,  not  to  be  subject  to  the  *sewer-lawi;. 
1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II.  383  Of  the  *Sewermen 
and  Nightmen  of  London.  Ibid.  (1861)  II.  431/1  The 
*se\ver-rat  is.. said  by  the  Jacobites  to  have  come  in  with 
the  first  George.  1888  WOOD  Farmer's  Friends  23  Sewer- 
rats,  of  course,  are  to  some  extent  beneficial.  1823  Rep, 
Sel.  Comm.  Sewers  Metrop.  15  Laying  a  "sewer  rate  over 
the  whole  district.  1848  Act  n  $  12  Viet.  c.  112  §  77 
Every  District  Sewers  Rate  to  be  made  under  this  Act. 
1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  (1864)  II.  463,  I.. regard  the 
Thames  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  as  nothing 
less  than  diluted  *sewer-water. 

[Note.  —  In  the  collocations  'Commission  of  sewers', 
'  works  of  sewers ',  etc.,  the  word  had  virtually  a  much 
wider  meaning  than  sense  i  above  ;  it  practically  denotes 
any  means  of  defence  against  inundation  from  the  sea. 
The  formula  enumerating  the  things  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  commissioners  begins  with  'walls'  (1322  more 
fully  'sea-walls1,  murorum  maritimorum)  and  mentions 
'sewers  '  only  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  place.  This  had  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  lawyers  early  in  the  171(1  c. ;  in 
1622  CalHs  (Stat.  Sewers,  ed.  1647,  p.  57)  states  that  'some 
compound  the  word  of  sea  and  were'  (  —  WEIR,  defence). 
Although  sense  i  is  certainly  genuine,  and  the  etymology 
stated  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  well  established,  it  seems 
not  impossible  that  there  may  have  been  some  early  confu- 
sion with  a  native  compound  of  the  formation  suggested  by 
the  writers  referred  to  by  Callis.  No  instance  of  OE.  *sx~ 
wer,  however,  is  known;  a  (? plural)  sx-wxre,  of  obscure 
meaning,  occurs  A.D.  1045  (Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  776) :  'Se 
igXaS  at  pqrtes  bricge  &  healfe  sx-wzre  &  se  mylnstede  aet 
Mannses  bricge.'  The  Anglo-Latin  derived  verb  sewerarc 
(1314111  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  319/1)  appears  to  mean  'to  protect 
from  flood  '. 

The  pseudo-etymological  spelling  seward  (quot.  1623  in  3) 
Is  noteworthy.  Skinner  (Etymol.  1671,  s.  v.)  erroneously 
attributes  to  Minsheu  the  statement  that  the  word  '  was 
formerly  written  sfwartf.  perhaps  from  seaward,  either 
because  they  [sc.  sewers]  are  made  towards  the  sea,  or 
because  they  ward  oflf  the  sea  '.] 

Sewer  (si«*9j),  sb.^  Now  only  Hist*  Forms  : 
a.  4-6  sewere,  4-7  sewar,  5  seware,  ceware, 
5-6  sever,  6  sawere,  7  sewre,  4-  sewer;  /3.  6 
shewere,  shower,  6-7  shewer.  [aphetic  a.  AF. 
a$seo^trt  f.  OF.  asseoir  to  cause  to  sit,  seat :— L. 
assidere,  f.  ad-  +  sedere  to  sit.  ASSEWER  (q.v.)  is 
not  recorded  so  early  as  the  aphetic  form.  The 
/3-forms  are  assimilated  to  skew,  show.]  An  at- 
tendant at  a  meal  who  superintended  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  table,  the  seating  of  the  guests,  and  the 
tasting  and  serving  of  the  dishes. 

Down  to  the  isth  c.  it  was  the  designation  of  an  officer  of 
the  Royal  Household  ;  it  survived  somewhat  later  as  the 
titleof  a  ceremonial  office  at  coronations. 

a.  13 ..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  639  As  sewer  in  a  god  assyse 
he  serued  hem  fayre,  Wyth  sadde  semblaunt  &  swete  of 
such  as  he  hade.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  251 
Olyver,  cheef  sewere  of  be  kynges  bord.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  67/2  Ceware  at  mete.  1447-50  Q.  MARC.  Lett. 
(Camden)  97  Oure  trusty  and  welbeloved  Squier  Thomas 
Burneby,  sewer  of  our  mouth.  1464  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V, 
535/2  Oure  Servaunt  William  Wade,  Squier,  Sewer  of  oure 
Chambre.  15..  in  W.  Jones  Crowns  <$•  Coronat.  (1883)  119 
[At  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Henry  VII,  1487] 
the  lorde  Fitz-water, sewer,  or  dapifer, attended,  .and served 
the  messes.  15..  Bk.  Precedence  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.  17  A 
viscount,  .may  haue  Caruer  and  Sewer,  with  there  Towells, 
when  they  sett  there  seruisse  on  the  table.  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  I.  viL  Stage  Direct.,  Enter  a  Sewer,  and  diuers 
Seruants  with  Dishes  and  Seruice  ouer  the  Stage.  1637 
N.  WHITING  Albino  fy.Bellama  129  The  dropsied  Host, 
like  to  a  Sewre  did  strut  To  marshall  every  dish.  1669  E. 
CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  (ed.  2)  257  The  Sewers  of 
the  Chamber  are  8.  01700  EVELYN  Diary  23  Apr.  1661, 
Gent.  Ushers,  Daily  Waiters,  Sewers,  Carvers.  1791  COWPER 
Odyss.  i.  178  The  sewer  with  savoury  meats  Dish  after  dish, 
served  them.  1821  SCOTT  K entity,  xvii,  Let  the  master  of 
my  lord's  household  see  that  both  clerk  and  sewer  taste  the 
dishes  which  the  one  dresses  and  the  other  serves.  1864 
BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  iv.  168  note,  Atholl  performed  the  part 
of  sewer,  and  Morton  of  carver. 

0.  1525  BERNERS  ffroiss.  Il.xxxi.  36b/i  Sir  yuan  of  Leschell 
was  shewer  and  sir  Gracyen  bare  his  cuppe.  1533  MOKE 
Answ.  poysoncd  Bk.  Wks.  1036/2,  I  beshrew  such  a  shewer 
as  so  serueth  in  the  supper,  that  he  conueieth  away  the  best 
dysh.  1553  Rutland  Papers  (Camden)  119  Therle  of  Sussex 
claymethe  to  be  shewer  at  dyner  the  daye  of  the  corona- 
cion.  1565  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  204  Athall  shower, 
Morton  carvar,  Crayforde  cupbearer.  i6oa  W.  S.  Life 
Cromwell  iv.  iv.  Stage  Direct.,  Enter  the  Vsher  and  the 
Shewer,  the  meate  goes  ouer  the  Stage. 
b.  fig.  and  in  fig.  context. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  m.  Iviii,  His  maister  sewar  hecht 

verteous  discipline.    1641  MILTON  Animadv.  7  It  shew'd  but 

green   practise.. to  blurt   upon    the   eares  of   a  judicious 

\    Parliament  with  such  a  presumptuous  and  over-weening 

i    Proem  :  but  you  doe  well  to  be  the  Sewer  of  your  owne 


messe.     1649  —  Eikon.  xxiv.  19^  Som  such  place,  as  may 
stile  them  the  Sewers,  or  the  Yeomen  Ushers  of  Devotion, 

Sewer  (s0b'ai),  sb$  Forms :  4-5  sower,  5 
sawer,  7  shewer,  5,  8-9  sewer,  [f.  SEW  vl  + 
•Kit1.]  One  who  sews. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  in.  165  Seuene  goode  sowers 
sixe  wekes  after  Moun  not  sett  be  seemes  ne  sewe  hem  a^eyn. 
ci475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  795/21  Hec  sntrix,  a 
sewer.  1481  in  Eng.  Gilds  314  That  no  man  of  the  forsayde 
crafte  [of  tailors]  set  no  new  sawer  a-warcke  a-bofe  the 
spasseof  xv.  days.  1483  CaM.  Angl.  331/2  A  Sewer,  filator, 
sutor,  sutrix.  1652  in  I'eck  Gloves  (1883)  152  [The  Craft] 
ordains  every  boy  and  fial  to  take  such  work  from  his  Master 
as  his  shewers  cast.  1755  JOHNSON,  Sewer.  .He  that  uses  a 
needle.  1870  Echo  30  Dec.,  The  sewer  has  it  placed  on  a  long 
table  round  which  she  travels,  stitching  as  she  goes.  1880 
ZAEHNSDORF  Bookbinding  21  It  will  be  better  if  the  cords 
are  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  press,  so  that  the  sewer  may 
get  her  or  his  left  arm  to  rest  better  on  the  press.  1891  E. 
PEACOCK  N.  Brendon  1 1 .  108  She  was  not  only  a  neat  sewer, 
but  could  cut  out  men's  shirts. 

Sewer  (siw-aj),^.1  Also6sewar.  [f.  SEWERJ//.I] 

f  1.   trans.  To  drain.    Obs. 

1565111  Arch.  Cantiana  XIII.  269  A  cricke,  or  water- 
wey,  sewared  or  dryed  upp. 

2.  To  furnish  (a  town,  road,  etc.)  with  a  system 
of  sewers.  Hence  Sewering  vbl.  sb. 

*854  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  i.  155  These  towns  have 
been  sewered  under  the  improved  system.  1865  yd  Rep. 
Comm.  Sewage  oj  Towns  210  The  sewering  of  towns  on 
correct  principles  ought  to  be  promoted,  so  as  to  ensure 
cleanliness,  comfort,  and  health.  1884  Pall  Mall Gaz.  9  July 
2/1  In  some  of  the  southern  cities  of  America.. sewering, 
draining,  and  scavenging  have  brought  about  great  im- 
provement. 1888  BRVCE  Amer.  Commw.  n.  H.  II.  287  To 
grade,  pave,  and  sewer  streets. 

•\  Sewer,  z>.2  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SEWER  sb2~\  intr. 
To  act  as  sewer  at  a  meal, 

CI553  in  Grose  Antiq.  Rep.  (1809)  IV.  652  A  Gent,  to 
sewerer  yf  they  were  not  otherwise  occupyed  In  the  Q.  busy 
nesse.  1623  MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet.,  To  Sewer  or  taste  before, 
•vide  Hnzer  salva.  a  1641  FINETT  Observ.  (1656)  156  His 
assertion  was  not  followed  for  the  better  convenience  of  the 
said  Officers  carving  and  sewering.  1647  HEXHAM  n,  To 
Sewer,  Voor-smaecken,  voor-tasten* 

Sewer,  obs.  form  of  SURE. 

Sewerage  (sm-sred^).  [f.  SEWER  sb}>  +  -AGE.] 

1.  Drainage  by  means  of  sewers ;  a  method  or 
system  of  draining  by  sewers. 

1834  Rep.  Sel.  Comm.  Metrop.  Sewers  149  The  tenantry 
are  paying  sewer-rates  ;  they  never  have  enjoyed  sewerage. 
Ibid.  150  To  prepare  a  sewerage  and  manage  it  themselves. 
1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  317/2  How  imperfectly  the  ad- 
vantages of  good  sewerage  are  appreciated.  1892  EMINSON 
Kpid.  Pneumonia  12  Good  sewerage  will,  I  trust,  banish 
this  disease  as  effectually. 

attrib.  1848  Act  ii  (f-  12  Viet.  c.  112  §  34  The  Limits  of 
such  Sewerage  Districts.    i86a  Catal.  Intertiat.  Exhib.  II. 
x.  57  Glazed  sewe  rage- pipes.     1863  Times  5  Apr.  3/1  The 
opening,  .of  fche  great  sewerage  works. 
b.  The  carrying  away  0/"  refuse. 

1836  STANLEY  Sinai  $  Pal.  v.  246  The  hole  [in  the  altar 
rock]  is  an  aperture  for  the  sewerage  of  the  blood  of  victims. 

2.  concr.    Sewers    collectively ;    the    system   of 
sewers  belonging  to  a  particular  locality. 

1834  Rep.  Sel.  Comm.  Metrop.  Stivers  150,  I  have  seen 
a  programme  of  the  street ;  I  think  that  is  the  position  in 
which  the  sewerage  is.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II.  389 
Our  arched  and  subterraneous  sewerage.  1889  GUNTER  That 
Frenchman  v.  46  Whose  foul-smelling  gutters  have  been  re- 
placed  by  under-ground  sewerage. 

3.  Sewage. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II.  383  Which  forms  a  part 
of  the  street  mud.. of  the  scavenger's  cart,  rather  than  of 
the  sewerage.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  %  It.  Jrnls.  II.  182 
The  Tiber,  .enriched  with  city  sewerage.  1900  Jrnl.  Sc h. 
Geog.  (U.  S.)  June  207  To  carry  sewerage  of  Chicago  toward 
the  Mississippi  river. 

b.  fig.   Moral  filth  or  garbage. 

1859  MEREDITH  R.  Feverel  xl,  [She]  poured  a  little  social 
sewerage  into  his  ears.  1868  SWINBURNE  Blake  131  The 
weltering  sewerage  of  Aphra's  unreadable  and  unutterable 
plays.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I,  vi.  230 
The  foulest  depths  of  literary  sewerage. 

Sewering,  vbL  sb. :  see  SEWER  ^.l 

Sewerless,  a,  [f.  SEWER  sbl  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  sewers. 

1854  Chamb.  Jrnl.  I.  209  The  saturated  and  sewerless 
ground.  1885  Truth  28  May  850/1  Sewerless  cities. 

Sewery,  sb.  rare.  [f.  SEWER  sb*  +  -T.]  The 
office  or  apartment  used  by  a  sewer. 

1851  TURNER  Dom.  Archit.  I.  68  In  household  rolls  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  daily  expenditure  is  almost  always 
classed  under  the  following  heads  ;  i.  The  amount  of  bread, 
wine  and  beer  supplied  from  the  sewery  and  butlery. 

Sewery,  a.  [f.  SEWER  sbl  +  -T1.]  Character- 
istic of  sewers. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II.  390  The  Fleet  Ditch 
seems  always  to  have  had  a  sewery  character.  1896  Punch 
i  Dec.  257/1  Some  thought  them  [the  smells]  like  Eau-de- 
Cologne,  whilst  their  foes  Denounced  them  as  sickly  and 
sewery. 

Sewet,  obs.  form  of  SUET,  SUIT. 

Seweyne,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SEVEN. 

Sewin  l  (siw-in).  Forms :  6  suwynge,  sewing, 
8  shewin,  9  sewen,  suin,  8-  sewin.  [Of  obscure 
origin :  app.  not  Welsh.  Cf.  SUANT  j£.]  A  fish 
of  the  Salmon  tribe  (Salrno  cambricus  or  eriox), 
the  bull-trout,  found  in  Welsh  rivers. 

153*  in  G.  T.  Clarke  Cartst  Glamorgan  IV.  454  Yeldyng 
and  paynge  yerely  to  the  sayd  abbotte  ..x.  samones  v. 
gyllynges  and  xliiu1'  suwynges..or  elles..for  euery  cuple 


SEWIN. 

sewinges  i.  d.  1769  PENNANT  P-rit.  Zool.  III.  248  Taken  in 
the  river  Wye,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sewin, 
or  Shewin.  1805  DUNCUMB  Agric.  Here£  17  The  botcher 
resembles  the  suin  taken  in  the  Welsh  rivers.  1834  Proc. 
Bern.  Nat.  Club  I.  ii,  52  The  sewin  will  most  likely  prove 
our  Scotch  hlrling  or  whiting.  1861  Act  24  $  25  Viet.  c.  109 
§  4.  1900  Field -2%  July  153/1  There  is  not  a  better  sea  trout 
or  sewin  river  in  North  Wales. 

Sewin-  (si«*in).  Corrupt  form  of-  stwelt 
SHK\VEL. 

1886  WALSINGHAM  Shooting  (Q&&n\.  Libr.l  I.  201  Asubsti- 
tute  for  nets  in  covert  shooting,  where  it  is  desirable  to  stop 
the  winged  game  rather  than  the  ground  game,  is  commonly 
known  as  'sewin'.  1898  Encycl,  Sfort  II.  85/2  (Pheasant) 
The  number  of  stops  may  be  materially  reduced  by  the  use 
of  the  sewin. 

Sewin(e,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of SEVEX. 

Sewing  (s^»*iq),  vbl.  s&.1  Forms:  3  seu- 
Wingue,  4-5  sewinge,  4-6  sowinge,  5  sawyng, 
sowenge,  soyng,  5-6  sewin,  5,  7,  sowing,  6 
Sf.  schiuine,  7  soweing,  seeing,  4-  sewing. 

ff.  SEW  2V1  +  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  SEW  z;.1 ;  the  use  of  a  needle  and 
thread ;  the  uniting  of  pieces  of  material  (etc.)  by 
this  means.    In  Bookbinding :  see  SEW  z/.1  I  e. 

£1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  261/18  With  spmningue  and  with 
seuvvingue  hire  liflode  heo  wan.  1428-9  Rec.  St.  Mary  at 
Hill"]*  The  lauendere  for  a  hole  jere  wasshynge  &.  sowenge 
..ijs.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  A  If  once  xiii,  [A  tayller] 
whiche  surmounted  alle  the  other  in  shapynge  or  sewynge. 
1566  in  Fleming  Mary  Q.  of  Scots  (1897)  506  Item  for 
schiuine  and  the  fassoune  and  pontis.  I597  A.  M.  tr. 
Gn  i  Mexican's  Fr.  CJtirurg.  13/3  Sowinge  of  a  wounde  is  a 
vnitinge  and  coupling  together  of  the  dissevered  partes  with 
a  threded  needle.  1691  RAY  Creation  in.  (1704)  322  To 
manage  the  Needle  in  Sowing  and  the  Pen  in  Writing. 
187*  YEATS  Techn.  Hist.  Comm.  155  The  rise  of  the  tailor's 
art  did  not  take  the  constant  occupation  of  sewing  out  of 
the  hands  of  women.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  s.v.  Book- 
binding^  A  machine  for  folding  sheets  for  gathering,  sewing 
and  binding. 

b.  with  prefixed  word  denoting  the  kind. 
1878  JEVOKS  Primer  Pot.  Econ.  72  Those  who  were  not. . 
wise  enough  to  learn  machine-sewing,  receive  better  wages 
for  hand-sewing  than  they  would  formerly  have  done. 

2.  concr.   Work  sewn  ;    materials  to  be   sewn  ; 
the  stitches  or  seams  of  anything. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  143,  &  Ratine  bynde  be  nose 
wib  two  bandis..be  tobir  schal  be  leid  aboue  bat  he  mowe 
kepe  be  plumaciols,poudre,  &  besowynge.    1565  in  Fleming    ! 
Reform.  Scot.  (1910)  610  Four  coffarris  with  hir  clay  is  and    \ 
sewingis.   1706  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  I.  177  (Near  to  the    j 
Sewing),  not  at  ye  Top  of  ye  Page.   1845  Mi's.  M.  J.  HOWF.LL    ; 
Handbk.  Dress-making  47  No  opportunity  should  be  lost    ! 
in  making  the  sewing  look  well.  1865  HATTON  Bitter  Sweets    j 
iii,  Mrs.  Grey  looked  up  from  her  sewing. 

3.  //.  Sewing  thread  or  silk ;  see  4. 

1844 G.  DODD  Textile Manuf.\\.  i84Sewingsarecompound 
threads  of  silk,  wound,  cleaned,  doubled  and  thrown,  with 
especial  reference  to  their  ultimate  use  as  sewing-silk.    1853 
PERKINS  Haberdashery  (ed.  8)  24   Cloth  Sewings — coarse    I 
large  skeins  for  tailors'  use.     1862  Catal.  Internat.  Exhib^    \ 
Brit.  II.  No.  3656,  Dyed  and  polished  yarns  and  sewings. 

4.  attrib.   and   Comb.,  as   sewing-work ;    =  em- 
ployed in  sewing  or  in  teaching  sewing,  as  sewing-    \ 
class ,  -maid)  -mistress^  -society,  -woman  ;  of  mate- 
rials used  for  sewing,  as  sewing  cotton  (COTTON 
*kl  3)>  t£»#  (Goi.D  sb.  4),  silk,  silver  (SILVER 
sb.  4),  thread^  worsted ;  of  contrivances,  etc.  for 
holding  materials  to  be  sewn,  as  sewing-bird,  -frame 
(FRAME  sb.  13  b),  -horse,  -press  (PRESS  sb.l  10), 
table ;  sewing-brod  Sc.t  a  tailor's  board ;  sewing- 
clerk,  in  the  glove  trade,  a  district  collector  of  sew- 
ing    done     by    home-workers ;     f  sewing-rope, 

?  some  kind  of  rope  used  for  scaffolding. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *  Serving-bird^.. ^  device  for 
holding  the  work  while  sewing. . .  It  has  assumed  many  forms, 
the  bird  being  ornamental  and  holding  the  work  in  its  beak. 
1790  A.  WILSON  Callamphitre's  Elegy^  He  at  the  "sewing- 
brod  was  bred,  And  wrought  gude  serge  and  tyken,  1864 
LAVCOCK  Lane.  Rhymes  62  We  couldn  t  have  an  easier  job 
nor  goin'  to  th'  *sewin'  class.  1884  Pall  Mall  Gas.  16  May 
4/1  The  glove-making  counties  are  mapped  out  into  circuits, 
each  of  which  has  its  "sewing  clerk  or  commercial  traveller. 
1826  Haberdasher's  Guide  13  Coloured  "Sewing  Cottons. 
1818  Art  Book-binding  i  *  Sew  ing-frame,  with  brass  or  iron 
keys,  to  fasten  the  cords  or  bands.  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV. 
43/1  When  taken  out  of  the  sewing-frame  the  fly-leaves  arc 
pasted  on.  1534  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  VI.  191  Twa 
gret  hankis. , 'sewing  gold.  1566  in  Fleming  Mary  Q,  of 
Scots  (1897)  505  Item  of  schiuine  gold  iiij  doubil  hankis. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *Sewing-korst\  a  harness- maker's 


pupil  teacher,  "sewing  mistress.      1613  M.  RIDLEY  Magii.     ' 
Bodies  6  Smaller  wiers,  "sowing-needles  and  such  like  small    ', 
waights.    1779  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  540,  I  stuck  the  point    • 
of  this  sewing  needle  to  the  lower  extremity  of  a  steel    . 
magnet.    1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xx.  144  If  a  common  steel    I 
sewing  needle  be  substituted   for  the   iron  [etc.).     17*8 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Bookbinding,  They  are  then  sew'd  in 
the  *  Sewing- Press.     1843  Penny  Mag.  24  Sept.  380/2  When    i 
the  book  is  taken  from  the  sewing-press,  an  inch  or  two  of  [ 
each  string  is  left  hanging  to  it.     1336  Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.    \ 
19/3  m,  4  *Sewenge  rope  (made  of  skin   (/#//*)].     «i5i5    > 
Build.  Louth  Steeple  in  Arch&ologla  X.  74  Paid  to  Robert    ' 
Beverley  for  6  bunch  sewing  rope,  005.     1809  Sporting 
Mag.  XXXIII.  281  The  *  sewing-school,  the  pastry-school, 
were  then  essential  branches  of  female  education.     1480 
Wardr.  Ace.  Edw.  IIS  (1830)  136  "Sowing  sylk,  j  Ib.  ij  unces 
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and  a  quarter.  1621  in  Kempe  Losely  MSS.  (1836)  426 
Stitching  and  soejng  silke,  4$.  6d.  18*6  .Miss  MITFORD 
Village  II.  190  Trimmings,  ribands,  sewing-silk,  and  lining. 
1546  m  Extracts  Edin,  Burgh  Rec.  (1871)  II.  126  *Sewin£ 
sylver.tobesawldinpunds.  1842  DicKExs/l»«r.  A*tf/«  (1850) 
32  They  have  among  themselves  a  *sewing  Society  lomake 
clothes  for  the  poor.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.)  *  Sewing- 
tabL't  a  table  or  bench  at  which  signatures  of  books  are  sewed 
to  the  cords  or  bands  by  which  they  are  fastened  together, 
and  also  secured  in  the  cover.  1566  in  Fleming  ATaryQ.  of 
Scots  (1897)  499  Four  pound  of  fyne  *huyng  threide.  1850 
Miss  PRATT  Cotnin.  Things  Sea-side  iv.  247  Scarcely  larger 
than  a  sewing  thread.  1847  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  15  All 
the  *sewing  women  I  knew  of  being  unable  to  come.  1721 
DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  343  She.. took  up  her  'sewing- 
work.  z6i>  Sc.  Bk.  Rates  in  Halyburtotfs  Ledger  (1867) 
296  "Sewing  worsett  the  dozen  pound  weght  thairof. 

t  Sewing,  vbl.sb*  Obs.  [f.  SEW  6/.-  +  -IXG1.] 
The  action  of  a  sewer  ;  the  arrangement  of  the 
guests  and  serving  up  of  dishes  or  courses. 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ,  Ord.  (1790)  37  The  manner 
of  sewing  of  dishes  at  the  dressour.  1513  Bk.  Kerjiynge  in 
Babees  Bk.  270  Here  foloweth  sewynge  of  fiesshe.  Ibid., 
The  borde  of  sewynge.  Ibid.  286  Here  endeth  the  boke  of 
seruyce,  &  keruynge,  and  sewynge.  1617  HAKEWILL  Ap$l. 
(1630)  430  Dinner  and  supper  was  served  in  with  all  accus- 
tomed ceremonies,  as  sewing,  water,  grace,  carving,  sny 
taking,  &c.  1660  R.  MAY  Accompl,  Cook  (1665)  B4  b,  The 
Sewing  of  Fish. ..To  go  to  the  sewing  of  fish,  muscalade, 
minews  in  sew  [etc.].  [iSza  SOUTHEV  Omniana  II.  71  The 
terms  of  carving  and  sewing.] 

Sewing,  ///.  a.  [f.  SEW  vl  +  -ING2.]  That 
sews. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vn.  iii,  The  fair  sewing  fingers. 
Sewing,  -ly,  var.  ff.  SUIXG,  SUINGLY. 
Sew'ing-machrne.    [SEWING  vbl.  sb.*\ 

1.  A  macnine  designed  to  perform  the  operation 
of  sewing. 

1847  Artizan  Mar.  65/1  Sewing  Machine.  A  new  machine  for 
sewing  has  recently  been  invented  [etc.].  1858  HOGG  S/tet/t-y 
II.  457,  I  thought  very  little  of  it  [sc.  Cleopatra's  Needle], 
.  .after  having  seen  the  sewing-machine  in  London.  1869 
E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  411  Two  pieces  of 
waterproof  cloth,  sewn  together  by  the  sewing-machine. 

attrib.  1873  '  SUSAN  COOLIDGE'  What  Katy  Did  at  Sch. 
ii.  37  The  nice  half-dozens  of  pretty  underclothes  came  home 
from  the  sewing-machine  woman's.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek*  s.  v.  Bobbin*  A  bobbin  for  sewing-machine  shuttles. 

2.  Bookbinding.  (See  quot.) 

1880  ZAEHNSDORF  Bookbinding  176  Sewing-machine \  a 
recent  invention  for  the  sewing  of  books  with  wire  instead 
of  thread. 

Hence  Sewing-.machtaist. 

1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  75  Sewing  Machinist. 
Sewinti,  obs.  form  of  SEVENTY. 
Sewirer,  obs.  comparative  of  SURE. 
Sewit,  obs.  f.  SUIT.     Sewl,  var.  f.  SULL.  dial. 
Sewn   (s<?an),  ppl,  a.    [pa.   pple.  of  SEW  z'.1] 

Stitched,  fastened  by  means  of   sewing.     Chiefly 
with  prefix,  as  hand-sewn^  machine- sewn. 

1866  Chamb.  Encycl.  VIII.  645  The  operator,  who  keeps 
drawing  the  sewn  cloth  off  at  the  eye-end  of  the  needle. 
1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  73  Sewn  Ornament  Maker. 
1895  Hasluek's  Boot  Making  iii.  57  Shoemakers  call  all 
work  sewn  that  is  treated  with  a  round  awl ;  while  stitching 
Is  only  technically  applied  where  the  square  awl  is  used. 

Sewn(et  obs.  forms  of  SEVEN. 

Sewr(e,  Sewrance,  obs.  ff.  SURE,  SURANCE. 

Sewre,  obs.  form  of  SEWER  j£l,  $b.'* 

Se'WSter.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Forms:  4-5  sewestre, 
-stare,  sou-,  sowe-,  sywester(e,  4-9  sewster, 
5  sew-,  sowstare,  5-9  sowster,  6  sen-,  sewe-, 
sewstar.  [f.  SEW  v±  +  -STER,  Cf.  Fris.  dial. 
(Hinderloopen)  syster.]  A  sempstress. 

1391  Earl  Derby's  £>/*</.  (Camden)  86/26  Edwyne  Moreyn 
sewster  pro  filo  ab  ipsa  empta  1393  LANCL.  P.  PI,  C.  vn. 
362  Scsse  be  sywestere  [v.  rr.  sowester,  sewestare,  sewestre, 
soustere  ;  A.  v.  158  souters,  v.  r.  soustere  ;  B.  v.  315  souter- 
esse,  v.  r.  sowestere].  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  454/2  Sewstare, 
or  sowstare  (sowares)  sutrix.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  40 
Taylourys,  sowsterys.  1519  HOR.MAN  \fnlg.  238  Brotherers, 
sylkewomen,  and  all  seusters  craftis  occupye  redyls.  1550 
BALK  Engl.  Votaries  n.  29  A  yonge  wenche.  .whych  was  a 
very  connynge  sowster.  1567^9  JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  (1611) 
450  Labouring  Women,  and  Sewsters,  and  Seruants,  and 
Handmaids.  1590 Ulaldon  (Essex)  LiberC.  121  Lesewester 
sive  silkewoman.  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Sad  Shepherd  n.  iii,  At 
every  twisted  thrid  my  rock  let  flie  Unto  the  sew'ster,  who 
did  sit  me  nigh.  1657  C.  BECK  Universal  Char.  K  7  b,  A 
sewster.  1824  MACTAGGART  in  Trotter  East  Galloway  Sk. 
(1901)  370/1  When  plowman  Tarn  meets  sewster  Bess  His  j 
dogg'rel  rhymes  he'll  chime  till  her.  18*5  JAMIESON,  Sew~  , 
ster,  a  sempstress,  [ed.  i88a  also  Svwster.] 

Sewte,  obs.  f.  SUIT  sb.    Sewy,  obs.  f.  SUK. 

Sewyn,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  SEE  v. 

Sewyr,  obs.  form  of  SUBE  v. 

Sex  (sek*),  sb.  Also  6-7  sexe,  (6  seex,  7  pi. 
sexe,  8  poss.  sexe'a).  [ad.  L.  sexus  (w-stem), 
whence  also  F.  sexe  ( r  2th  c.),  Sp.,  Pg.  sexo,  It.  sesso. 

Latin  had  also  a  form  secas  neut.  (indeclinable).] 

1.  Either  of  the  two  divisions  of  organic  beings    I 
distinguished  as  male  and  female  respectively ;  the 
males  or  the  females  (of  a  species,  etc.,  esp.  of  the 
human  race)  viewed  collectively. 

1383  WVCLIF  Gen.  vi.  19  Of  alle  thingis  hauynge  sowle 
of  ony  flehs,  two  thow  shaft  bryiige  into  the  ark,  that  maal 
sex  and  femaal  lyuen  with  thee.  1532  MORE  Confitt.  Tindnle 
ii.  152,  I  bad  as  leue  he  bare  them  both  a  bare  cheryte,  as 
wyth  the  frayle  feiiiinyne  sexe  fall  to  far  in  loue.  1559 
AVLMER  Harborowe  £  4  b,  Neither  of  them  debarred 
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I  the  heires  female.. as  though  it  had  ben.  .vnnatural  for 
that  sexe  to  gouern.  1576  GASCOIGNK  Philomene  xcviii,  I 
speak  e  against  my  sex.  a.  1586  SIDNKV  Arcadia  \\.  (1912) 
158  The  sexe  of  womankind  of  all  other  is  most  bound  to 
have  regardfull  eie  to  mens  judgements.  1600  NASHK 
Summer's  Last  Will  F  3b,  A  woman  they  imagine  her  to 
be,  Because  that  sexe  keep^s  nothing  close  they  heare.  1615 
CROOK  E  Body  of  M nn  274  If  wee  respect  the . .  conformation  of 
both  the  Sexes,  the  Male  is  sooner  perfected . .  in  the  wonibc. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  19  Both  sexe  goe  naked.  1667 
1  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  822  To  add  what  wants  In  Feiual  Sex. 
1671  —  Samson  774  It  was  a  weakness  In  me,  but 
incident  to  all  our  sex.  1679  DRVUEN  Troilits  fy  Cr.  \.  ii, 
j  A  strange  dissembling  sex  we  women  are.  1711  AUDISOS 
|  Sped.  No.  10  f6  Their  Amusements.. arc  more  adapU'i 
1  to  the  Sex  than  to  the  Species.  1730  SWIFT  Let.  to  Mrs. 
Whiteway  28  Dec.,  You  have  neither  the  scrawl  nor  the 
spelling  of  your  sex.  1742  GKAV  Propertius  n.  73  She.. 
Condemns  her  fickle  Sexe's  fond  Mistake.  1763  G.  WIL- 
|  LIAMS  in  Jesse  Selivyn  fy  Contemp.  (1843)  I.  265  It  would 
'  astonish  you  to  see  the  mixture  of  sexes  at  this  place.  1780 
BENTHAM  Princ.  Legist,  vi.  §  35  The  sensibility  of  the 
female  sex  appears.. to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  male. 
1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  iii,  Her  sex's  dress  regain'd. 
1836 THISL WALL 6r#fCtfxL  II.  51  Solon  also  made  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  other  sex,  1846  Eeclffiologist 
Feb.  41  The  propriety  and  necessity  of  dividing  the  sexes 
during  the  publick  offices  of  the  Church.  1848  THACKERAY 
I' an.  P'air  xxv,  She  was  by  no  means  so  far  superior  to 
her  sex  as  to  be  above  jealousy.  1865  DICKF.SS  Mnt.  /•>. 
ii.  i,  It  was  a  school  for  both  sexes.  1886  MABEL  COLLINS 
Prettiest  Woman  ii,  Zadwiga  had  not  yet  given  any  serious 
attention  to  the  other  sex. 

b.  collect,  followed  by  plural  verb.    rare. 

1768  GOLDSMi  Good-n.  Nan  iv.  (Globe)  632/2  Our  sex  are 
like  pour  tradesmen.  1839  MALCOM  Trav.  (1840)  40/1 
Neither  sex  tattoo  any  part  of  their  bodies. 

c.  Thcfair(er),  gentlc(r}*  st>ft(er)t  weaker]  sex ; 
the  devout  sex ;  ihe  second  sex  \  f  the  woman  sex : 
the  female  sex,  women.    The  ^better,  steiner  sex  : 
the  male  sex,  men. 

[1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abns.  E  vij  b,  Ye  magnificency  & 
liberal! tie  of  that  gentle  sex,  1613  rURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  38  Strong  Sampson  and  wise  Solomon  are  witnesses, 
that  the  strong  men  are  slaine  by  this  weaker  sexe.] 

1641  UROME  Jovial  Cre-.u  in.  (1652)  H  4,  I  am  bound  by  a 
Strong  vow  to  kisse  all  of  the  woman  sex  I  meet  this  morning. 
1648}.  UK  ALMOST  Psyche  xiv.  I,  The  softer  sex,  attending 
Him  And  his  still-growing  woes.  1665  SIR  T,  HKKHKRT 
Trav.  (1677)  22  Whiles  the  better  sex  seek  prey  abroad,  the 
women  (therein  like  themselves)  keep  home  and  spin,  1665 
BOYLE  Occas.  ReJJ.  v.  ix.  176  Persons  of  the  fairer  Sex. 
a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  12  Nov.  an.  1644,  The  Pillar. .at 
which  the  devout  sex  are  always  rubbing  their  chaplets. 
1701  STANHOI-E  St.  Aug.  ftlcdit.  \.  xxxv.  (1704)  82,  I  may.  . 
not  suffer  my  self  to  be  outdone  by  the  weaker  Sex.  1731 
[see  FAIR  a.  i  b],  1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  x.  65  An 
elegant  degree  of  plumpness  peculiar  to  the  skin  of  the  softer 
sex.  1820  BYRON  yuan  iv.  cviii,  Benign  Ceruleans  of  the 
second  sex  !  Who  advertise  new  poems  by  your  looks.  1838 
Murray's  Hand-bk.  N.  Germ.  430  It  is  much  frequented 
by  the  fair  sex.  1894  C.  D.  TYLER  in  Geog.  Jrnl.  III.  479 
They  are  beardless,  and  usually  wear  a  shock  of  unkempt 
hair,  which  is  somewhat  finer  in  the  gentler  sex. 

lid.  Used  occas.  with  extended  notion.  The 
third  sex :  eunuchs.  Also  sarcastically  (see  quot. 

1873)- 

1820  BYRON  Juan  iv.  Ixxxvi,  From  all  the  Pope  makes 
yearly,  'twould  perplex  To  find  three  perfect  pipes  of  the 
third  sex.  Ibid.  v.  xxvi,  A  black  old  neutral  personage  Of 
the  third  sex  slept  up.  [1873  LD.  HOUGHTON  Monogr.  280 
Sydney  Smith,  .often  spoke  with  much  bitterness  of  the 
growing  belief  in  three  Sexes  of  Humanity — Men,  Women, 
and  Clergymen.] 

e.  The  sex :  the  female  sex.  [F.  U  sexe]    Now 
rare. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  235  As  he  that 
had  tolde  a  long  tale  before  certaine  noble  women,  of  a  matter 
somewhat  in  honour  touching  the  Sex.  1608  I).  TluviLL] 
Ess.  Pol.  <y  Mor.  101  b,  Not  yet  weighing  with  himselfe,  the 
weaknesse  and  imbecillitie  of  the  sex.  1631  MASSINCER 
Emperor  East  i.  ii,  1  am  called  The  Squire  of  Dames,  or 
Servant  of  the  Sex.  1697  VANBRUGH  Prov.  Wife  n.  ii,  He 
has  a  strange  penchant  to  grow  fond  of  me,  in  spite  of  his 
aversion  to  the  sex.  1760-8  GOLDSM.  Cit.  IV.  xcix,  The  men 
of  Asia  behave  with  more  deference  to  the  sex  than  you 
seem  to  Imagine.  179*  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  I.  320 
The  sex  of  Venice  are  undoubtedly  of  a  distinguished  beauty. 
1823  BYRON  Jnan\\\i.  Ixxix,  We  give  the  sex  the  pas.  1863 
R.  K.  BURTON  W.  Africa  I.  22  Going  'up  stairs',  as  the 
sex  says,  at  5  a.m.  on  the  day  after  arrival,  I  cast  the  first 
glance  at  Funchal. 

f.  Without  the,  in  predicative  qnasi-adj.  use  « 
feminine,    rare. 

a  1700  DRYDEN  Cymon  4-  Iph.  368  She  hugg'd  th'  Offender, 
and  forgave  th'  Offence,  Sex  to  the  last  t 

2.  Quality  in  respect  of  being  male  or  female. 
a.  With  regard  to  persons  or  animals. 

15*6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  a8a  b,  Y*  bee,  whiche 
neuer  gendreth  with  ony  make  of  bis  kynde,  aor  yet  hath 
ony  distinct  sex.  1577  T.  KENDALL  Flowers  of  Epigr.  71  b, 
If  by  corps  supposd  may  be  her  seex,  then  sure  a  virgin 
she.  1616  T.  SCOT  Pkilontythie  \.  ted.  2)  A  3  Euen  as 
Hares  change  shape  and  sex,  some  say  Once  euery  yeare. 
1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  iti.  18  A  critical  view  of  bones 
makes  a  good  distinction  of  sexes,  a  1665  UIGBY  Chym. 
Secrets  (1682)  n.  225  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Sexes.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  1.424  For  Spirits  when  they  please  can  either 
Sex  assume,  or  both.  1710-11  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  7  Mar., 
I  find  I  was  mistaken  in  the  sex,  'tis  a  boy.  1757  SMOLLETT 
Reprisal  iv.  v,  As  for  me,  my  sex  protects  me.  18*5 
SCOTT  Betrothed  xiii,  I  am  but  a  poor  and  neglected 
woman,  feeble  both  from  sex  and  age.  18^1  ELPHINSTONE 
Hist.  India  I.  349  When  persons  of  different  sexes  walk 
together,  the  woman  always  follows  the  man.  i88*TENisoN- 
WOODS  Fish  N.  S.  Wales  116  Oysters  are  of  distinct  sexes. 

73 
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b.  with   regard   to   plants   (see  FEMALE  a.   2, 
MALE  a.  2). 

1367  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  28  Some  seeme  to  haue  both 
sexes  and  kindes  :  as  the  Oke,  the  Lawrell  and  such  others. 
1631  WIDDOWES  Nat.  Philos.  (ed.  2)  49  There  be  sexes  of 
hearbes.  .namely,  the  Male  or  Female.  1720  P.  BLAIR  Bot. 
Ess.  iv.  237  These  being  very  evident  Proofs  of  a  necessity 
of  two  Sexes  in  Plants  as  well  as  in  Animals.  1790  SMELLIE 
Phihs.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  245  There  is  not  a  notion  more 
generally  adopted,  than  that  vegetables  have  the  distinction 
of  sexes.  1848  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  4)  II.  80  Change 
of  Sex  under  the  influence  of  external  causes. 

3.  The  distinction  between  male  and  female  in 
general.  In  recent  use  often  with  more  explicit 
notion  :  The  sum  of  those  differences  in  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  reproductive  organs  on  the 
ground  of  which  beings  are  distinguished  as  male 
and  female,  and  of  the  other  physiological  dif- 
ferences consequent  on  these;  the  class  of  pheno- 
mena with  which  these  differences  are  concerned, 

Organs  nfsex :  the  reproductive  organs  in  sexed  animals 
or  plants. 

a.  1631  DONNE  Songs  fy  Sonn.t  The  Primrose  Poems  1912 
I.  61  Should  she  Be  more  then  woman,  she  would  get  above 
All  thought  of  sexe,  and  think  to  move  My  heart  to  study 
her,  and  not  to  love.  171643  CARTWKIOHT  Siedge  in.  vi, 
My  Soul's  As  Male  as  yours;  there's  no  Sex  in  the  mind. 
1748  MKI.MOTH  Fitzosborne  Lett.  Ixii.  (1749)  II.  119  There 
may  l)e  a  kind  of  sex  in  the  very  soul.  1751  HARRIS  Hermes 
Wks.  (1841)  129  Besides  number,  another  characteristic, 
visible  in  substances,  is  that  of  sex.  1878  GLADSTONE  Prhti. 
Homer  68  Athene,  .has  nothing  of  sex  except  the  gender, 
nothing  of  the  woman  except  the  form.  1887  K,  PKARSON 
Eth.  Freethonght  xv.  (1888)  429  What  is  the  true  type  of 
social  (moral)  action  in  matters  of  sex?  1895  CRACKAN- 
THORPE  in  i9//r  Cent,  Apr.  607  (art.)  Sex  in  modern  litera- 
ture. Ibid.  614  The  writers  and  readers  who  have  strenu- 
ously refused  to  allow  to  sex  its  place  in  creative  art.  1912 
H.  G.  WELLS  Marriage  u.  §  6.  72  The  young  need,  .to  be 
told,  .all  we  know  of  three  fundamental  things  ;  the  first  of 
which  is  God, . .  and  the  third  Sex. 
1|4.  Used,  by  confusion,  in  senses  of  SECT  (q.v. 
i,  4  b,  7,  and  cf.  i  d  note], 

1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  xx.  358  So  are  all  sexes  and 
sorts  of  people  called  vpon.  1583  MELBANCKE  Philotimtts 
L  iij  b,  Whether  thinkest  thou  better  sporte  £  more  absurd, 
to  see  an  Asse  play  on  an  harpe  contrary  to  his  sex,  or  heare 
[etc.].  1586  I.  HOOKER  Hist,  /re/,  180/2  in  Holinshed,  The 
whole  sex  of  the  Oconhours.  1586  T,  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr. 
Acad.  i.  359  O  detestable  furie,  not  to  be  found  in  most 
cruell  beasts,  which  spare  the  blood  of  their  sexe.  a  1704 
T.  BROWN  Dial.  Dead,  Friendship  Wks.  1711  IV.  56  We 
have  had  enough  of  these  Christians,  and  sure  there  can  be 
no  worse  among  the  other  Sex  of  Mankind  [i.  e.  Jews  and 
Turks]?  1707  A.TTF.RBVRY Large  Vind.  Doctr.  47  Much  less 
can  I  imagine,  why  a  Jewish  Sex  (whether  of  Pharisees 
or  Saducees)  should  be  represented,  as  [etc.], 

5.  attrih.  and  Corn/'.,  ?&  sex-distinction  y  function, 
etc.  ;  sex-abusing^  transforming  adjs. ;  sex-cell, 
a  reproductive  cell,  with  either  male  or  female 
function ;  a  sperm-cell  or  an  egg-cell. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \,  \\\.  Ixxi,  Mad-making 
waters,  sex  trans-forming  springs.  1781  COWPER  Expost. 
415  Sin,  that  in  old  time  Brought  fire  from  heav'n,  the  sex- 
abusing  crime.  1876  HARDY  F.thelbertet  xxxvii,  You 
cannot  have  celebrity  and  sex-privilege  both.  1887  Jrnl. 
Educ.  No.  210,  29  If  this  examination  craze  is  to  prevail, 
and  the  sex-abolitionists  are  to  have  their  way.  1889 
GEDDES  &  THOMSON  Evol.  Sex  91  Very  commonly  the  sex- 
cells  originate  in  the  ectoderm  and  ripen  there.  1894  H.  DRUM- 
MONO >  A  scent  of  Man  317  The  sex-distinction  slowly  gathers 
definition.  1897  J.  HUTCHINSON  in  Arch.  Surg.  VIII.  230 
Loss  of  Sex  Function. 

Sex  (seks),  v.  [f.  SEX  sb.]  trans.  To  determine 
the  sex  of,  by  anatomical  examination ;  to  label  as 
male  or  female. 

i884GuRNEY  Diurnal  Birds  Prey  173  The  specimen  is  not 
sexed,  neither  is  the  sex  noted  on  the  drawing.     1888  A. 
NEWTON  in  Zoologist   Ser.   in.   XII.   101   The .. barbarous 
phrase  of  '  collecting  a  specimen  '  and  then  of  '  sexing  '  it. 
Sex,  obs.  form  of  Six. 

Sex-  (seks),  repr.  L.  sex  six  in  combination  (as  in 
sexangulus  SEXANGULAB,  sexennis  SEXENNIAL), 
occurs  in  many  mod.  formations,  chiefly  scientific 
or  technical.  (In  some  of  these  SEXI-  is  also  used.) 
1.  Forming  parasynthetic  compounds,  as  sexan- 
nulate  (=  six-ringed),  sex  articulate^  sexcuspidate, 
sexlocular,  sexradiate,  sextubercular,  -tuberculate 
adjs.  (see  ANNULATE,  etc.)  ;  sexdi'gital,  -di'gi- 
tate,  -di'gitated  (also  sedigital,  etc.  after  L.) 
adjs.y  having  six  digits  (fingers  or  toes) ;  sexdi'gi- 
tism,  the  condition  of  having  six  digits ;  sex- 
di'gitist,  one  who  has  six  digits ;  sexfa'rious  a. 
Bot.  [mod.L.  sexfarius],  see  quot. ;  se'xfid  a. 
[mod.L.  sexjidus],  divided  into  six  segments; 
sexta'ctic  a.  Math.j  pertaining  to  or  involving 
six  coincident  points  of  contact. 

1856  W.  CLARK  Van  der  Hoeven's  ZooL  I.  317  Loxocertt,. . 
Abdomen  elongate,  *sexannulate.  Ibid.  345  C/tirottotnust 
..Antennae  filiform,. .in  females  *sexarticulate.  1899  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.  560  In  the  molars.. the  derivation  from  the 
"sex  cuspid  ate  type  is  equally  recognizable.  1898  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  *Sexdieital,  having  six  digits.  1868  DARWIN 
Anitn.  fy  PI.  \\,  xii.  13  The  child  of  the  fifth  generation 
would  have  only  i-3and  part  of  the  blood  of  his  *sedigi- 
tated  ancestor.  1775  ASH  Supf>l.^  *Sexdigitism.  1815  A. 
CLARKE.  Bible  Comm.  II.  2  Sam.  xxi.  20  Maupertms.  .says, 
that  he  met  with  two  families  near  Berlin,  where  sexdigit- 
ism  was  equally  transmitted  on  both  sides  of  father  and 
mother.  1880  PROCTOR  Rough  Ways  211  In  a  branch  of  a 
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well-known  Scotch  family  sex  .digit  ism— after  continuing 
for  three  or  four  generations— has  apparently  disappeared. 
1773  ASH  Supply  *Sexdigitist.  1900  B.  D,  JACKSON  Gloss. 
Bot.Terms,  *Sexfarioust  presenting  six  rows,  extending 
longitudinally  round  an  axis.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  \. 
xi.  (1776)  26  In  respect  to  its  Segments.. it  [a  calyx]  is.. 
*Sexfid,  in  six.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxiv.  (1794) 
341  The  exterior  calyx.. in  Alcea  is  sexfid.  1777  ROBSON 
Brit.  Flora  34  *SexIocu!ar,  divided  into  six  cells,  as  in 
Asarum.  1853  MACDONALD  &  ALLAN  Bot.  W&rd-bk.  29 
Sexlocular,  applied  to  a  pericarpiuni  which  has  six  internal 
divisions  or  cells.  1874  J.  E.  GRAY  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  Ser. 
iv.  XII  1. 288  Sponges  with  spicules  of  the  *sexradiate  type. 
1859  CAYLKY.il/aM.  Papers  (i&gi)  IV.  228  The  twenty-seven 
*sextactic  points  form  nine  groups  of  threeeach.  1893  Ibid. 
(1897)  XIII.  387  Halphen  assumes  that  a2d— sabc  +  ab3  is 
the  sextactic  reciprocant.  1890  Nature  20  Mar.  467/1  The 
addition  of  a  postero-internaf  cusp  in  the  bunodont  series 
gives  us  the  4sextubercular  molar.  1899  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
558  The  unworn  molars.. are. ,*sextuberculate. 

b.  Chem.  In  the  names  of  classes  of  compounds, 
denoting  the  presence  of  six  atoms,  molecules,  or 
combining  proportions  of  the  substance  indicated  by 
the  second  part  of  the  compound,  as  sexahi'minate, 
sexbo-rate,  sexdecyl.  Also  in  other  kinds  of  words : 
f  sexba'sic  a.,  having  six  combining  proportions 
of  the  base ;  sexva'lent  a.,  having  an  equivalence 
of  six,  combining  with  or  replacing  six  hydrogen 
atoms. 

1836  T.  THOMSON  Hfin.,  Geol.t  etc.  I.  219  The  mineral 
might  be  considered  as  composed  of  2  atoms  sexaluminate 
of  magnesia  i  atom  tersilicate  of  magnesia.  1841  BRANDE 
Chem.  (ed,  5)  839  A  hydrated  sexbasic  nitrate  of  lead  is 
formed.  1849  WATTS  tr.  Gmelin"s  Handbk.  Chem.  III.  89 
Sexborate  of  soda.  1868  Fmvnt's*  Chem.  (ed.  10)  632  Sex- 
decyl,  or  Cetyl  Alcohol, .  .also  called  Ethal,  is  obtained  from 
spermaceti.  1872  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VI.  243  Sulphur, 
regarded  as  sexvalent,  may  take  with  it  into  combination 
the  quinquivalent  group.  1877  —  Fownef  Chent,  I.  256 
Sexvalent  elements,  or  Hexads. 

2.  Combined  with  a  numerical  element :  sex- 
de'cixnal,  se'xduode'cimal,  sexo'ctonal  adjs. 
(see  quots.  1816,  1822);  sexde'cimo  —  SEXTO- 
DECIMO; sexmillenaTian<z.,  holding  the  doctrine 
of  the  '  sexmillenary  duration  '  of  the  world  :  eex- 
mille*nary,  -mille'nnial  adjstj  of  6000  years. 

1816  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  2)  201  * Sex-decimal, 
when  the  planes  that  belong  to  the  prism.. and  those  which 
belong  to  the  two  summits,  are  the  one  six,  and  the  other  ten 
in  number,  or  vice  versa.  In  the  same  manner,  we  say,  octo* 
decimal^  * sex-dnottecimal\^\.£.\.  1870  J.  POWER  Handy-bk. 
ii2*Sex.decimo, — sixteenmo;  contraction,  i6mo,  now  called 
foolscap  8vo.  1851  A.  P.  STANLEY  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1893)  I. 
!  429  A  conversation,  .going  on  between  tne  Dean,  Dr.  Spry, 
and  the  *sexmillenarian  C —  — .  1728  EARBERY  tr.  Burnet's 
St.  Dead  II.  16  The  Prophecy  of  the  Jews,  .of  the  *Sex- 
;  millenary  Duration  thereof  [sc.  of  the  World].  1684  T. 
BURNET  Th.  Earth  \\.  34  The  prophecy.. concerning  the 
*sexmillennial  duration  of  the  world.  iSza  P.  CLEAVELAND 
Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  36  Quadridecimal,  octodecimal,.  .octosex- 
decimal,  *sexoctonal,  &c.  when.,  a  prism  or  the  middle  part 
of  a  crystal,  and  the  two  summits  have  the  number  of  faces, 
indicated  by  the  several  names  respectively.  Thus..plomb 
carbonate  (carbonate  of  lead)  sexoctonal. 

Sexa-,  irreg.  for  SEX-,  SEXI-. 

1891  Century  Diet.,  Sexadecimal,  1905  KAMENSKY 
MtndtUtff**  Princ.  Chem.  (ed.  3)  I.  441  note,  Sulphur  is 
bivalent  towards  hydrogen,  and  sexavalent  as  regards 
oxygen. 

Sexagecuple,  o-  rare.  [f.  L.  sexagintd,  sixty, 
after  decuple,]  Proceeding  by  sixties. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Minute,  The  Divisions  of  De- 
grees are  Fractions,  whose  Denominators  increase  in  a 
Sexagecuple  Ratio. 

Sexa  genal,  a.  [f.  L.  sexageni  60  each  +  -AL.] 
=  SEXAGENARY  a.  In  recent  Diets. 

Sexagenarian  (se&sads/heVrian),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  L.  sexagenari-its  :  see  SEXAGENARY  and  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  the  age  of  sixty  years.     Also,  cha- 
racteristic of  one  sixty  years  old. 

x86a  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Marietta  I.  ii.  27  A  sexagenarian 
sire.  1889  GUNTER  That  Frenchman  iii.  28  He  gives  a 
sexagenarian  nudge  to  his  companion. 

B.  sb.  A  person  sixty  years  old. 

1738  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Sexagenary^  Some 
casuists  dispense  with  sexagenarians  for  not  fasting.  1826 
SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859!  II,  88  The  rouged  cheek  of  the 
sexagenarian.  1870  DISRAELI  Lothair  xxxv,  Your  ena- 
moured sexagenarians. 

Hence  Se--xagena*rianisn),  the  state  of  being 
sixty  years  old. 

1876  HARDY  Ethelberta  xlii,  The  sort  of  sexagenarianism 
beside  which  a  young  woman's  happiness  can  sometimes 
contrive  to  keep  itself  alive  m  a  quiet  sleepy  way. 

Sexagenary  (seksae'dg/hari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  sexdgenari-us y  f.  sexageni  sixty  each,  distributive 
of  sexagintd  sixty. 

In  some  diets,  of  the  i8th  and  igth  c.  the  word  is  accented 
se'xagenary,  in  some  of  the  i8th  sex  age' nary. \ 
A.  adj. 

1.  Math.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  number  60 ; 
composed  of  or  proceeding  by  sixties ;  pertaining 
to  a  scale  of  numbers  of  which  the  modulus  is  60. 

Sexagenary  arithmetic^  SEXAGESIMAL  arithmetic.  Sexa- 
genary table,  a  table  of  proportional  parts  which  shows  at 
sight  the  product  or  quotient  of  any  two  sexagenary  num- 
bers to  be  multiplied  or  divided. 

1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  I.  (1597)  34  (/•«•),  The  Sexagenary 
progression  is  alwales  to  be  vsed,  as  well  in  Diuision  as  in 
Muitiplycation.  Ibid.  37  b,  The  description  and  vse  of  the 
Sexagenarie  Table.  1669-70  FLAMSTKED  in  Rigaud  Corr. 


SEXAGESIMAL. 

Sci.  Men.  (1841)  II.  93  In  the  study  of.  .Mr.  Halton  I  once 
saw  one  [sc.  a  mathematical  canon]  of  Vlaccus  to  every  ten 
sexagenary  seconds.  17*1  BAILEY,  Sexagenary  Aritbmetick. 
1785  HUTTON  Math.  Tables  i  Ptolemy,  who  used  the  sexa- 
genary arithmetic  for  this  division  of  chords  and  arcs,  and 
for  astronomical  purposes.  1795  T.  MAURICE  Hindustan 
(1820)  I.  i.  viii.  274  The  emperor  Yu,..who  flourished., 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  great  sexagenary  cycle.  1819 
J  AS,  WILSON  Diet.  Astrol.  398  Leaving  the  left  hand  column 
for  the  seconds,  but  they  may  be  made  to  answer  to  any 
sexagenary  proportion. 

2.  =  SEXAGENARIAN'  a. 

1638  MAYNE  Luc  ion  (1664)  141  Though  he  was  a  Sexa- 
genary Bridegroome.  1755  CHESTERF.  in  World  IV.  132 
The  sexagenary  widow  remembers  that  she  was  handsome, 
but  forgets  that  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  1819  BYRON  Wks. 
(1846)  799/1  Having  a  sexagenary  aunt  of  my  own.  1821 
Blackiv.  Mag:  X.  88  Some  will  have  this  to  be  the  due  con- 
sequences ofsexagenary  decay.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur. 
Leigh  i.  1038,  I  count  it  strange. .That  nearly  all  young 
poets  should  write  old,  That  Pope  was  sexagenary  at  sixteen. 
B.  sb. 

fl.  Math,  and  Astr.   =  SEXAGESIMAL  B.  sb. 

1668  GLANVILL  Plus  Ultra  23  The  Decimal  Arithmetic!;, 
which  avoids  the  tedious  way  of  computing  by  Vulgar 
Fractions  in.  .Sexagenaries  in  Astronomy.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.v.t  Sexagesimal  Fractions,  or  Sexagenaries, 
are  such  as  have  always  60  for  their  Denominator.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Sexagenary  Tables^  are  Tables  of  propor- 
tional Parts,  shewing  the  Product  of  Two  Sexagenaries,  or 
Sexagena's  that  are  to  be  multiplied;  or  the  Quotient  of 
Two,  to  be  divided. 

2.    =  SEXAGENARIAN  sb.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xliii,  The  lad  can  sometimes  be  as  dowff 
as  a  sexagenary  like  myself.  1841  MOORK^/CW.  (1856)  VII. 
290,  I.,  went  down  an  English  country  dance  of  fifty  couples 
on  the  stone  floor,  no  trifling  achievement  for  a  sexagenary. 

Se'xageiie.  Math.  Also  in  L.  form.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  sexagena  fem.  sing.  f.  L.  pi.  sexageni,  -x,  -a : 
see  prec.]  A  quantity  or  number  multiplied  by 
sixty  or  a  power  of  sixty ;  an  arc  of  sixty  degrees. 
first,  second,  etc.  sexagene :  the  first,  second,  etc. 
stage  in  ascending  order  of  a  sexagesimal  scale  of 
numeration  or  measurement. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  *ij,  The  Astronomers,  for  spede.. 
haue  deuised  a  peculier  maner  of  orderyng  numbers,  about 
theyr  circular  motions,  by  Sexagenes,  and  Sexagesmes. 
1597  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  \.  fed.  2)  37  In  those  Tables 
are  often  vsed  two  kinds  of  denominations, . .  Sexagena; 
and.  .Sexagesimae,.. the  denomination  Sexagenap  being  set 
ouer  any  number  doth  signifie  that  the  vnite  of  the 
Integrum  is  multipjyed  by  60.  But  the  denomination  Sexa- 
gesimae doth  signifie  that  the  vnite  of  the  Integrum  Is 
diuided  by  60.  1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  233  Bring  all  the 
Circles  and  Signs,  or  Sexagenae  thereof,  into  Degrees.  1694 
tr.  Oughtred's  Key  Math.  32,  53".  09'  34°.  /.  e.  53  second 
Sexagenes  ;  9  first  Sexagenes  ;  and  34  "Unites.  1709  MAN- 
DEY  Syst,  JIath.)  Arith.  (1729)  77  Days  also  are  accounted 
in  Sexagenes,  so  that  60  Days  make  one  Prime  Sexagene  : 
and  sixty  Prime  Sexagenes,  or  3600  Days  makes  one  Second 
Sexagene,  etc.  1728  [see  SEXAGENARY  13]. 

Sexagesimal  (seksad^e-sima).  Eccl.  Also  4 
sexagesime,  5  -ym(e,  -in,  sexagesme,  7  sexa- 
gesm.  [Eccl.  L.,  fem.  (sc.  dies)  of  L.  sexageswius 
sixtieth,  f.  sexagintd  sixty.  For  the  etymological 
meaning  see  SEPTUAGESIMA.]  In  full  Sexagesima 
Sunday :  the  second  Sunday  before  Lent.  (Also 
-^Sunday  in  S.:  cf.  SEPTUAGESIMA  2.)  Hence 
S.  week. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  I.  102  Sexagesime  Sonday  Gos- 
pel. ci4oo  Table  of  Lessons ;  etc.  in  Wycl.  Bible  IV.  685 
The  Sonday  in  Sexages.  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  19^3  At  the 
fest  of  Sexagesyme  fyfty  shillyngis.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial 
69  pys  day  ys  called  yn  holy  chirch  Sonday  in  Sexagesin. 
1483  CAXTON  Golden  Leg.  (1892)  I.  30  The  sexagesme 
sygnefyeth  the  tyme  of  reuocacion.  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, 
The  Sunday  called  Sexagesima.  1658  m  Morris  Troubles 
Cath.  Foref.  (1872)  i.  vi.  314  Upon  Sexagesima  Sunday 
before  Prime.  1710  WHEATLEV  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  v.  §  9 
The  Gospel  for  Sexagesima-Sunday.. admonishes  us  to 


in  The  Tuesday  after  Sexagesima. 

Sexagesimal  (seksadge'simal),  a.  a,nds/>.  [ad. 

med.L.  sexagesimalis,i.  L.  sexdgesimns  (see  next).] 

A.  adj.  Proceeding  by  sixties ;  esp.  pertaining 

[    to,   involving,   or  based  upon  division  into  sixty 

equal  parts  (as  seconds  and  minutes). 

Sexagesimal  arithmetic,  a  method  of  computation  based 
on  the  number  60.    Sexagesimal  table  =  SEXAGENARY  table. 

1685  WALLIS  Alg.  vii.  20  Concerning  this  Process,  by 
]  Sexagesimal  Multiplication.  Iiid.t  The  Sexagesimal  Tables 
of  Multiplication.  Ibid.  21  The  Arabs,  .have  introduced. . 
their  Table  of  Sines. .,  expressed  in  like  manner  by  Sexa- 
gesimal Parts.  1694  tr.  Onghtreds  Key  Math.  29  If  there 
be  several  Sexagesimal  Species  joined  to  Integers,  suppose 
127.  32'.  oo".  09'".  45"".  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Sexagesi- 
mal, or  Sexagenary  Arithmetic,  a  Method  of  Computation, 
proceeding  by  Sixties.  1780  M.  TAYLOR  (title)  A  Sexagesi- 
mal Table,  exhibiting,  at  sight,  the  result  of  any  proportion, 
where  the  terms  do  not  exceed  sixty  minutes.  1785  HUTTON 
Math.  Tobies  i  The  sexagesimal  division  both  of  the  radius 
and  of  the  parts  [of  every  circle].  1826  Emycl.  Metro£. 
(1845)  I.  439/2  Stifelius  ventured  to  simplify  the  sexagesi- 
mal notation.  1876  tr.  J,  Verne"s  Adv.  Engl.  fy  Russ.  iv. 
36  The  length  of  the  pendulum  that  beats  the  sexagesimal 
second.  1887  Academy  3  Sept.  144/2^  The  sexagesimal 
numeration  which  we  employ  for  the  division  of  the  hour. 

b.  Sexagesimal   fraction  :    a    fraction    whose 
denominator  is  60  or  a  power  of  60. 

1685  WALLIS  Alg.  vii.  19  Writers  of  Astronomical  or  Sexa- 
gesimal Fractions.     1749  S.  LOWE  Arithm.  72  Thus  it  is.. 


SEXAGESIME. 

that  Sexagesimal  fractions.. are  reduc'd  to  decimal.  1858 
Catal.  MSS.  Univ.  Libr.  Camb.  III.  61  A  table  of  the 
square  roots  of  numbers  from  i  to  102,  calculated  to  three 
places  of  sexagesimal  fractions. 

B.  sb.    pi.    Sexagesimal   fractions ;     also,    the 
system  of  sexagesimal  fractions. 

1685  WALLIS  Alg.  vii.  20  By  this  way  of  Multiplication 
and  Division  in  Sexagesimals.  1694  tr.  Ougktrttts  Key 
Math.  29  The  Conversion  of  Sexagesimals  into  Decimals. 
1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  93  Uy  tins  Pro- 
position, Fractions  are  reduced,  .into  Decimals,  Sexagesi- 
mals &c.  1794  CUNN  Doctr.  Fractions  62  Sexagesimals  are 
such  places  of  Figures  below  Unity,  that  decrease  in  a  6o//t 
rate.  1873  Rep.  Brtt.  Assoc.  i.  25  The  table  is  prepared  as 
if  for  three  places  of  sexagesimals.  1907  Athenxuin  9  Nov. 
589,'!  The  Klamiles  appear  also  to  have  used  a  decimal 
system  of  notation  instead  of  the  Babylonian  sexagesimals. 

Hence  Sexage'simally  adv.,  into  sixtieths. 

1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  489/1  The  talent  of  the  80  grain 
.system  was  sexagesimally  divided.  1900  Jf.  <y  Q.  Ser.  ix. 
V.  290/1  There  is  no  utility,  only  needless  complexity,  in 
dividing  i°  of  arc  sexagesimally. 

f  Sexage*sime,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [As  next.] 
Sixtieth  (part). 

(  1632  W.  FOKSTER  tr.  Oughtn't? s  Circles  of  Proportion  66 
To  reduce  sexagesime  parts  into  Decimals.  Diuide  the  sexa- 
gesimes  giuen  by  6a 

t  Se'xagesm.  Math.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  sexa- 
gcnma  (sc.  fars),  fern,  of  L.  sexagesimus^  ordinal 
of  sexdgintd  sixty.]  A  sexagesimal  fraction.  Also, 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree,  a  minute. 

1570  [see  SEXACKNE].  1635  GELLIBRANO  Variation  ftfagn. 
XeedU  13  The  differ,  is  n^u08  MZB.. which  converted  into 
sexagesmes  is  n  gr.  o  inin.,  o  Sec.  [1674  JEAKI-:  Ariih. 
(1696)  233  To  turn  Sexagenae  into  Integers,  or  Decimals 


10  ror  i/7,  (Because  tnis  cannot  foe  exactly  expressed  in 
Sexagesms)  they  would  put  8'.  1734  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVIII. 
470  The  Declination  of  all  needles  (especially  if  touched  by 
different  Magnets)  is  different  a  few  Sexagesms. 

Sexagon  (se'ksag<?n).  [mod.L.  sexagonuin, 
alteration  of  hexagonum  HEXAGON  by  substitution 
of  L.  sex  'six'  for  the  first  syllable.]  =  HEXAGON. 

i6i_6  RATHBORNE  Surveyor  iv.  114  To  inscribe  a  Sexagon 
within  a  circle  giuen.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  ix.  377/2 
A  Sexagone,  Hexagone,  or  Exagon.  1873  '  OUJDA  '  Pascari'l 
in.  vi,  The  while  sexagons  of  the  stars  of  Bethlehem  grew 
amongst  the  grasses.  1908  Daily  Citron.  19  Feb.  9/6  Show-  t 
case, . .  sexagon  shape. 

Sexagonal  (seksargonal),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  sexa- 
gon-tis  (see  prec.).]  =  HEXAGONAL. 

1750  tr.  Leotianlus'  Mirr.  Stones  76  The  beryl  has  a  clear 
sexagonal  form  [orig.  L.  sexagoiiam  foriutiin\.  1802-3  tr. 
Pallas's  Trav.  (1812)  1. 409  Sepulchral  buildings  of  a  sexa- 

fonal,  heptagonal,  or  octagonal  form.  i88j  Harfer's  Mat;. 
uly  192  note,  A  reticulated  sexagonal  pattern,  which  gives 
the  surface  the  appearance  of  being  honey-combed. 

t  Sexangle.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  sexangulus,  f. 
sex  six  +  angulus  ANGLE  sb.%  Cf.  SISEANGLE 
(.1551).]  A  hexagon. 

1651  I.  F[REAKE]  Agripfa's  Occ.  Philos.  H.  xxiii.  253 
Triangle,  quadrangle,  sexangle  [orig.  L.  hexagonum],  sept- 
angle, octangle,  and  the  rest.  1788  T.  TAYLOK  Procliis  I. 
Pref.,  As  Barocius  observes,  why.. should  not  n-epToywcos 
and  efaywfos  be  rendered  quinquangje  and  sexangle.  1793 
HUTTON  Math.  Diet..  Sexangle,  in  Geometry,  a  figure 
having  6  angles,  and  consequently  6  sides  also. 

So  f  Sexangfled  a.  rare-1  [after  late  L.  sexangu- 
latus],  =  next. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  in.  iv,  The  fayre  tower. .Was 
all  about  sexangled.  1750  BAILEV  (folio),  Sex-A>iglcd(.-«\tii 
Geometricians]  having  six  Angles,  as  in  the  Figure. 

Sexangular  (seksarntjirflar),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
sexangular-is,  f.  sexangulus :  see  SEXANGLE.] 
Having  six  angles ;  hexagonal. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  94  If  you  eye  well  their  \tc.  hor- 
nets'] nestes,  you  shall  finde  them  all  for  the  most  part 
exactly  sexangular  or  sixe  cornered.  1677  WOTTON  Will  in 
Walton Z.//i(i67o) 71  Item,  A  piece  of  Christal  Sexangular, 
(as  they  grow  all).  1701  GREW  Cosm.  Satnr  i.  iii.  §  27.  15 
The  known  Figure  of  Nitre,  is  a  Sexangular  Prisme.  1860 
Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  25  The  Beacon  is  sexangular. 
1880  GuNiiftR  Pishes  344  Teeth  sexangular. 

So  t  Sexa-ngnlarly  adv.,  in  a  sexangular  form  ; 
t  Sexa-ngulary  a.  —  SEXANGULAB  a. 

1658  R.  WHITE  tr.  Digbv's  Disc.  Cure  Wounds  (ed.  z)  73 
Armoniac  salt  [doth  form  it  self]  in  Hexagons  of  six  points, 
as  the  snow  doth,  which  is  sexangulary.  1681  Gut  w 
Mitszum  l.  iii.  35  Cancellated  with  Tittle  squares.. on  the 
top  of  the  back,  sexangularly.  1701  —  Cosin.  Sacra  I.  iii, 
§  21.  14  Diamonds  are  often  sexangularly  pointed. 

Sexcentenary  (seks.se-nt/nari),  a.  and  sb. 
[In  A.  i,  f.  L.  sexcentcni,  distributive  of  sexcentl 
Soo ;  in  A.  2  and  K,  f.  SEX-  +  CENTENARY.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  number  600  :  see  quot. 

1779  J.  BERNOULLI  (title)  A  Sexcentenary  Table  ;  exhibit- 
ing, at  sight,  The  Result  of  any  Proportion,  Where  the 
Terms  do  not  exceed  600  Seconds  or  10  Minutes.  1841 
Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  320/1.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  9/1. 

2.  Relating  to  a  period  of  600  years. 

1864  Titties  15  Tune  11/3  The  sexcentenary  Festival  of 
Merlon  College,  Oxford. 

B.  sb.    The  six-hundredth  anniversary   (of  an 
event). 
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tSexcuple,  '  06s.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  sex  six, 
after  DECUPLE.]  trans.  To  multiply  by  six. 

'*74  JtAKE.4  nth.  (1696)  zoo  The  Square  of  16,  sexcupled 
and  multiplyed  by  the  square  of  8,  makes  98,  304. 

Sexe,  obs.  form  of  Six. 

Sexed  ,sekst),  a.    [f.  SEX  sb.  +  -EU  2.] 

1.  As  the  second  element  of  a  parasynthetic  com- 
pound :    Pertaining   to   one  or  both  of  the  sexes 
(specified  by  the  prefixed  word). 

1598,  1873  Double- sexed  [see  DOUBLE  C.  1 1.  a  1616  BKAI-.M. 
&  FL.  Four  Plays  in  one  Wks.  (1647)  =7/=  Tie  up  my  siylir, 
let  not  soft  nature  so  transformed  be  (and  lose  her  gentler 
sex'd  humanitie)  to  make  me  see  my  lord  bleed.  1621  J. 
TAYLOI  (Water  P.)  Snftrliac  Flagtllum  C  6,  Shamelehse 
double  sex'd  Hermophradiles,  Virago  Roaring  Girles.  1883 
MEKEDITH  Poems  $  Lyrics  140  Alas,  that  I  should  have  to 
say  it  !  bad  Is  two-sexed  upon  earth. 

2.  Of  an  animal   or   plant:    Having   sex;    not 
neuter  or  asexual. 

1891  Cenlury  Diet. 

t  Sexenaiy,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  sex  six, 
after  SEPTENARY.]  -  SKNAUY  a. 

1815  H  UTTON  .tfat/i.  Diet.,  Sexeuary  or  Sc.vtiifk  Stale  of 
Notation.  1864  WEBSTER. 

Sexenna-rian.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  sexcim-is  (f.  sex 
six  +  annus  year)  +  -ABIAK.J  A  six-year-old  child. 
So  Sexe'nnary  a.,  sexennial ;  Sexe'imate  [alter 
SEPTENNATE],  a  period  of  six  years. 

1753  W.  MAITLAND  Hist.  Edin.  11.  223  A  Sexenary  [i/V, 
far  sexennary)  Account  of  liurials  in  the  City  of  Exeler. 
1821  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  118  Scholars.. mostly  jjuinquenna- 
nans,  or  at  most  sexennarians.  1890  'J'iiufs  7  Feb.  52  Thu 
Government  contemplated  the  consolidation  of  the  sexen- 
nary bonds.  1898  {aid,  16  Dec.  5/1  A  further  increase  in  the 
navy  beyond  the  limits  of  Admiral  Tirpitz's  sexennale. 

Sexennial  (sekse-nial),  a.  [f.  L.  sixemiis  or 
sexenniitm  (see  preo.)  +  -AL.]  Continuing  for  a 
period  of  six  years  ;  occurring  every  six  years. 

1646  J.  TEMPLE  Irish  Ret'.  81  That  as  in  England  there 

iast  an  Act  for  a  Trienniall  Parliament,  there  may  passe  in 

reland  another  for  a  Sexenniall  Parliament.  1676  in  /-'tisli 
Aberd.  (1854)  347  The  sexennial  residence  of  the  regents 
and  masters  of  philosophic  in  the  colledges.  1790  BUKKE 
Fr.  Rev.  300  Your  new  contrivance  of  sexennial  elective 
judicatories.  1818  COLEUHOOKE  Import  Colonial  Corn  230 
The  recent  sexennial  period  (1812-1817).  1890  Daily  AV;c'.s 
21  Feb.  4/6  The  sexennial  bonds  will  be  consolidated  in 
Perpetual  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes. 

Hence  Sexe'nnially  adv.     (1854  in  Webster.) 

Sexern,  variant  of  SIXEKN-. 

1906  H.  W.  SMYTH  Mast  %  Sail  114  note,  Very  few  'sex- 
ems'  are  now  being  built. 

Sexfoil  (se'ksfoil),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  SEX-,  after 
trefoil,  cinqvcfoil.]  A.  adj.  Having  six  foliations. 

1848  Kidman's  Styles  Archil.  Introd.  26  A  small  sexfoil 
gable  window.  1906  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  6  Dec.  261  The 
chalice  is  s9  16  inches  high,  with  a  sexfoil  foot.  1907  E.  A. 
JONES  Ch.  Plate  I.  Man  Introd.  16  The  sexfoil  depression 
is  superseded . .  by  a  single  circular  depression. 
B.  sb.  Arch,  and  Her.  =  SIXFOIL. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  iv.  60  He  beareth  Argent,  a 
Sexfoile^  or  a  Sisefoile,  Sable.  1828-40  BERKY  Encycl.  Her. 
I,  SexjmL  or  Sisejoil,  is  a  grass,  or  flower,  with  six  leaves, 
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1885  Encycl.Brit.  XVIII.  98/1  Worcester  College.. has 
recently  celebrated  the  sexcentenary  of  its  first  building  in 
1283  as  Gloucester  Hall.  1909  Q.  AVz/.  Jan.  158  The  sex- 

ccmciwry  of  the  birth  uf  Dame. 


formed  like  the  cinquefoil  which  has  five.  1851  PUGIN 
L' kancel  Screens  85  With  images  of  angels  in  sexfoils. 

Sexf oiled  (se-ksfoild),a.  [f.  prec.]   -prec.  A. 

1846  Ecclesiologist\l.6g  The  clerestory  is  Middle- Pointed, 
of  sexfoiled  circles.  i8«;i  TURNER  Dom.  Archit.  II.  iv.  167 
The  highest  part  of  which  [window]  is  sex-foiled. 

Sexhindman.  Hist.  [Altered  form  of  OE. 
sicxhyndc  men  (in  Instituta  Cnuti,  ci  i  iQ^sexhende-^ 
-ksendeman,  also  sexhindus'}  lit.  six-hundred  man.] 
A  thane  of  the  middle  class,  assessed  at  600  shillings. 

1739  JACOB  Law-Diet,  s.  v.  Hindeni,  The  middle  Class 
[were]  valued  at  Six  hundred  Shillings,  and  called  Sex< 
hindmen. 

Sexhood  (se-kshud).  [f.  SEX  sb.  +  -HOOD.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  belonging  to  one  or 
other  sex ;  status  with  reference  to  sex. 

1866  J.  B.  ROSE  Ovid's  Met.  79  For  seven  long  years  to  a 
changed  sexhood  bound.  1891  Advance  (Chicago)  5  Mar.,  To 
lift  women  from  mere  sexhood  up  toward  glorious  woman- 
hood. 

attrib.  1869  UUSHNKLL  Woman Siijffragevti.  62  Theirsex- 
hood  qualities  of  variation. 

Sexi-,  occas.  used  as  combining  form  of  L.  st'x 
six:  Se'xifld  =  j^ryi"// (see  SEX-  i\  Be  xiped  e  [L. 
ped-^pcs  foot]  =  HEX  APOD.  Seacipo'lar  a.,  having 
or  involving  six  magnetic  poles.  Sexisy  liable  a. , 
of  six  syllables  ;  so  Sexisy  liable.  Sexitube  r- 
cular,  Sexiva  lent  adjs.  —  sextubercular^  sex- 
vafcnt  (see  .SEX-  i ,  i  b). 

1860  WORCESTER  *Scxi/ttf.     1847  Blackiv.  Mag.  LXI.  756 
The  delicate  monsters,  the  savoury  "sexipedes,  with  whom 
Typee  and  his  comrades  had  to  wage  incessant  war.     1889 
MAcCou,  Mr.  Strangers  Scaled  Packet  v,  All  the  creatures 
..were  quadrupeds;  tbere  were  no  quintipeds,  sexipcds,  or 
anything  of  that  sort  among  them.     1855  OCILVIG  SuppL, 
*Sexisyllable.  _  1854  EMERSON  Lett.  \  Sec.  Aints  (1883)  35    • 
The  decasyllabic  quatrain,  or  the  octosyllabic  with  alternate 
*sexisyllabic,  or  other  rhythms.     1874  J.  P.  COOKE  New    \ 
Chem.  244  The  four  "sexivalent  atoms  of  sulphur  are  ihe    , 
centres  of  subordinate  groups  connected  with  thU  nucleus. 

SexiferoUS  (seksi-ferss),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  sex-us 
SEX  sb.  +  -FEBOUS.]  Bearing  sexual  organs. 

1819  LINDLEY  lr.  Richard's  Obs.  Fruits  $  Seeds  15  There 
Is  then  no  such  thing  as  a  naked  seed,  .proceeding  from  an 
ovulmn  with  a  covering  that  b>  &imple,  and  consequently 
immediately  swdferOH, 


SEXTAIN. 

SexHliou.  [f.  L.  sex  six,  after  million,  bil- 
lion.] -  SEXTILLION.  ,850  in  Ooiu-it. 

Se-xing,  vbl.  sb.  rare.  [f.  SEX  v.  +  -ING1.]  At- 
tribution of  sex. 

1834  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Extrc.  1 1 1.  6  'That  blind  and  un- 
conscious matter  cannot,  bv  any  of  her  t-oiubinations,'  (Why 
her'}  This  btxing  is  a  stock  receipt  fur  mystification). 

t  Sexious,  a.  noncc-ivd.  [?  for  *sectioust  f.  SECT 
i  sl>.  -t-  -lOL'S.J  ?  Seclarian. 

1592  MARLOWE  Massacre  Arm  857  (Brooke),  To  ouerthrow 
those  sexious  Puritans. 

t  Sexism.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  OK.  sixiesute 
(mod.  sixieme)  sixth.]  —  SIXIEME. 

1688  HOI.MK  Armoury  m.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  73,'*  A  Sexism,  is  a 
sequence  of  6  cards. 

Sexit,  obs.  So.  form  of  SIXTH. 

Sexless  (se-ksles\  a.  [f.  SEX  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
\Vithout  sex  ;  lacking  the  characteristics  of  sex  ; 
asexual. 

1598  [.see  SINLESS].  1714  MANDKVII.I.E  Hal-,  ftccs  (1733) 
11.  99,  I  perfectly  lolhc  the  ftight  of  those  >e\U-v,  animal 
Uc.  eunuchi.]  1853  KINGSLKV  H\patia  II.  ii.  40  WhiLh..  I 
jmiMt  leave  lo  be  uttered  only  by  the  pure  lips  of  sexlev^ 
priests.  1865  LtCKV  Ration.  I.  ^74  Sometimes  the  soul  \\;t> 
pourtrayed  as  a  sexless  child,  ri-iint;  out  of  t!ie  mouth  of  :i 
corpse.  1903  F.  \V.  MAITLAND  in  Camb.  Mad.  Hist.  II.  x\  i. 
583  One  reading  of  her  character,  and  perhaps  the  best, 
make-,  her  heartless  and  nearly  v.-xlcss. 

b.  Xat.  Hist.    =  NEUTER  a.  4. 

1827  Utacku'.  Mag.  XXII.  36  i  Like  two  .sexless  bee^fiom 
flower  to  flower,  They  wander 'd  unreproved.  1858  LLwti 
Sta-Sidc  Stmties  283  'll.e  insect  which  issues  from  the  e^L; 
[of  the  aplu>J  is  a  v\  ii)^!es>  st-.\!ea>  in^ct.  1877  DAKUIN 
Forms  of  l-'l.  Introd.  6  Between  the  >e.\le.s:,,  female  and 
hermaphrodite  states  of  these  latter  flowers,  the  finest  L;r^da- 
ti'jns  may  be  traced. 

Hence  Se'xlessly  ativ.,  in  a  sexless  manner; 
without  relerence  to  sex  ;  S'exlessness,  absence  of 
sexual  power  or  characteristics. 

1864  J  AS.  MANNING  fosse  ssiw  A  rgument  56  In  WiLlifT's 
translation,  'And  Mary.,  tumid  again  to  /us  own  houie ' 
Luke  i.  56,  the  masculine  possessive  ptonoun  appears  to  be 
applied  sexlessly.  1873  PATEK  Renaissance  viii.  194  Here, 
there  is  a  moral  sexlessneas,  a  kind  of  impotence.  1891 
ELIX.  R.  PENNfiLL  in  Mary  ll'oltstoiu'cra/t's  Kights  tt'om. 
Pref.  23  The  new  sham  bexlessness  uf  emancipaiiuii. 

tSe-xly,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SEX  sb.  +  -LY!.] 
Characteristic  of  one*s  sex. 

1601  Q.  ELIZ.  Sp.  to  last  1'arlt.  30  Nov.  A  3  b,  Should  I 
ascribe  any  of  these  things  vnto  my  selfe  or  my  sexly  weakt- 
neise,  I  were  not  worthy  to  liue. 

Sexpartite  (sckspautDit),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
sexpartit-us  :  see  SEX-  and  TAUTITE  a.]  Divided 
into  or  consisting  of  six  parts. 

1760  J.  Lt;t:  Introd.  Bot.  I,  xiv.  (1776)  39  In  respect  to 
their  Number  the  Stigma  may  be  Sexpartiie,  divided  into 
six  Parts.  1775  J,  JENKINSON  !>rit.  l"lants  ^34  The  cup  is 
monophyllous,  sex-partite,  campanul.'ited.  1830  WHKWELL 
Archit.  Notes  2$  A  roof  consisting  of  six  celU,  which  may 
be  called,  therefore,  sexpartile,  1849  I-'KEI-.MAN  An/tit.  367 
The  vaulting  is  usually  quadripartite,  but  sometimes  sex- 
partite. 

Sexst,  obs.  and  sing,  ind,  pres.  of  SEE  v. 

Sex  sum,  obs.  form  of  SIXSUMK. 

Sext  (sekst).  Also  5  sexte,  syxt.  [In  sense  i, 
ad.  L.  sextet  (sc.  hdra  hour),  fern,  of  scxtits,  ordinal 
of  sex  Six.  In  sense  2,  ad.  L.  sextus  (sc.  liber 
book).  In  sense  3,  ad.  L.  sexta  (sc.  pars  part). 
Cf.  F.  sexte^  G.  sexta^  sextt.] 

1.  Eccl.  The  third  of  the  lesser  canonical  hours ; 
so  called  because  belonging  orig.  to  the  sixth  hour 
of  the  day  (midday).    Also//,  (cf.  NONES). 

An  early  name  was  'midday':  see  MIDDAY  i  b, 
ci425  St.  Etiz.  of  Spttlbuk  in  Anglia  VIII.  118/7  Atte  a 
dewe  oure,  and,  as  me  menib,  bytwix  sexte  &  noon.  1446 
LvDCi  Nightingale  Pocnts  \.  342  Sygnyfinge  all  the  tydes, 
. .  Whech  that  haue  be  fro  tierce  vnto  syxt.  1481  CAXTOS 
Reynard  v.  (Arb.)  10,  I  will  now  go  forth,  for  I  haue  yete 
to  saye  my  sexte,  none,  and  myn  euensonge.  15*6  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  164  b,  All  the  seruyce  of  god  & 
houres  canonical!. .,  raalyns,  pry  me,  tierce,  sext,  none, 
euensonge  &  complyn.  1753  CHALLONER  Cat/t.  Chr.  Instr. 
212  Terce,  Sext,  and  None,  begin  w'nh  Pater,  Avt&c.  1805 
SOUTHEV  Ballads  fy  Metr.  T.  Poet.  Wks.  VI.  118  Tis  the 
hour  of  noon.. And  the  Sexts  are  begun.  1877  J.  D. 
CHAMBERS  Div.  Worship  195  On  Ash  Wednesday,  after  Sext 
there  might  be  a  Sermon.  1898  CHR.  Won  us  w.  4ra£  Srrvii  es 
28  On  Sundays  and  semi-doubles  at  Lincoln  Terce  was 
followed  by  High  Mass ;  and  Sext  and  None  then  were  sung 
after  the  Mass. 

2.  Eccl.  The  sixth  book  added  to  the  Decretals 
by  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Gtossogr.  1883  Cat/t.  Diet.  (1897)  115/1 
Of  these  five  collections — namely,  the  Decretals,  the  Sext, 
the  Clementines,  the  Extravagants  of  John  XXII.,  and  the 
Extravagant^  Common — the  'Corpus  Juris  Eccltiiaatici*  is 
made  up. 

3.  A/us.  a.  An  interval  of  a  sixth,    b.  An  organ 
stop  of  two  ranks  of  pipes  having  an  interval  of  a 
sixth  between  them, 

1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mns.  Tentist  Sext,  the 
name  of  an  organ  stop  of  two  ranks,  having  the  interval  of  a 
sixth  between  them,  namely,  a  twelfth  and  tierce. 

Sext,  obs.  form  of  SIXTH. 

Sextain  (se-kst^n).  rare.  Also  7  sestaiu. 
[?  Alteration  of  obs,  F.  sestine,  after  quatrain* 
sixain  J\  —  SESTINA. 

1639  Dm  MM.  ov  HAWTH.  Conv.  w.  B.  JOHSOX  Wks.  (1711) 
aj'j  Sextains,  m-ulri^als,  and  songs,  echoes  and  equivoques, 
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SEXTAN. 
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SEXTON. 


1658  PHU.UFS,  Sextain*  ;i  .stan/<<  consisting  of  six  verses. 
1880  Macm.  Mag.  XLIII.  49/1  Dante,  .has  paid  him  the 
practical  compliment  of  imitating  one  of  his  favourite  metres, 
viz.  the  sestina,  or  sextain. 

Sextan  (se'kstan),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  sextana  (sc. 
febris  fever),  f.  L.  sext-us  sixth  :  see  -AN.]  Desig- 
nating a  fever  of  which  the  paroxysms  recur  every 
fifth  (according  to  old  reckoning,  every  sixth)  day. 

1657  Expert  Physician  123  The  Quintan,  Sextan,  Septan, 
and  Nonan  Feaveis.  1897  Attbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  318 
Further  modifications  have  been  recognised  by  nosologists 
as  quintan,  sextan,  octan. 

Sextailt  (se-kstant).  Also  formerly  in  Latin 
form  6-7  sextans  (7  -ance?).  [ad.  L.  sextant-, 
sextans,  sixth  part  (of  an  as,  acre,  etc.),  f.  sextus 
sixth  :  see  -ANT.] 

tl.  The  sixth  part  of  the  Roman  as.   06s. 

1601  HOLLAND  Piinyxxxni.  x.  1 1. 480  That  purse.,  wherein 
every  man  put  his  sextant,  /.  the  sixt  part  of  an  As.  1656 
BLOUNT  Gl0sso?r.t  Sextant,  a  coin  less  then  that  called 
Quadrant,  by  the  third  part. 

t  2.  The  sixth  part  of  a  circle.  Obs. 

1596  BLAGKAVE  Uran.  Astrolabe  H  2,  The  Sextans  of  a 


ing  as  you  please.  Ibid,.  139,  1730  UAILKY  (folio),  Sextant, 
with  Mathematicians  is  the  6th  Part  of  a  Circle,  or  an 
Arch  comprehending  60  Degrees. 

3.  An    astronomical    instrument    resembling    a 
quadrant,  furnished  with  a  graduated  arc  equal  to 
a  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  used  for  measuring  angular 
distances  between  objects,  esp.  for  observing  alti- 
tudes of  celestial  objects  in  ascertaining  latitude 
at  sea. 

Tycho  Hrahe,  Astron.  Instaur.  Mech.  (1602)  A  5,  states  that 
he  gave  the  name  sextans  to  this  instrument. 

1628  BURTON  Anat.  Aid.  \\.  ii.  iv.  (ed.  3)264Toexamineaml 
calculate  the  motions  of  the  Planets.,  by  those  curious  helps  of 

§  lasses,  astrolabes,  sex  tantes  [1632,56*  tants],  quadrants.  1726 
WIFT  Gulliver  \\\.  in,  Stored  with  great  variety  of  sextants, 
quadrants,  telescopes  [etc.].  1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Marit.Surv. 
32  Hold  the  Sextant  vertically,  and  direct  the  Sight  to  some 
Object  in  the  Horizon,  or  between  you  and  the  Sky,  under 
the  Sun.  i8z8  MOORE  Pract,  Navtg.  156  Hadley's  Sextant 
is  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  Quadrant ;  but 
..the  Arch  is  extended  to  120°..;  it  is  also  provided  with 
some  appendages  not  generally  annexed  to  a  Quadrant. 
1860  DICKKNS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  125  His  sextant  (which  is 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  cocked  hat\  on  being  applied 
to  his  eye,  entirely  concealed  him.  1868  LOCKYKR  Eleni. 
Astron.  §  520  If  we  require  to  measure  simply  the  angular 
distance  of  one  celestial  body  from  another,  we  employ  a 
sextant. 

4.  Bot.  Each  of  a  group  of  six  segment-cells; 
also  attrib. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs1  Dot,  122,  123  The  section 
of  the  stem  now  appears  as  if  composed  of  six:  cells  or  sex. 
tants,  whose  walls  are  placed  nearly  radially,  forming  a  six- 
rayed  star...  Hence  the  walls. .are  called  sextant-walls... 
The  sextant-cells  are  still  further  broken  up.  1884  BOWER  & 
SCOTT  De  Bary's  PJmner.  19  Then  follows  in  each  of  these 
the  division  into  alternately  dissimilar  sextants. 

5.  Astr.  The  constellation  Sex/atis. 

1795  HUTTON  Math.  Diet.,  Sextans^  the  Sextant,  in 
Astronomy,  a  new  constellation,  pjaced  across  the  equator, 
but  on  the  south  side  of  the  ecliptic.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II. 
817/1  The  constellations  added  by  Hevelius  are  the  follow. 
ing..:—. .10.  Sextans,  The  Sextant. 

Sextailtal  (sekstse'ntal),  a.  [f.  L.  sextans  (see 
prec.)  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  or  based  on  the 
ancient  Roman  sextans  (see  prec.  i). 

1887  B.  V.  HEAD  Hist.  Num.  37  Bronze  coins  of  the  Roman 
sextantal  and  uncial  systems. 

tSextantary,  a.  06s.~ °  [ad.  L.  sextantari-us.] 
(See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Sextantary,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
measure,  quantity  or  weight  of  Sextant. 

Sextar  (se-kstaj).  rare.  [ad.  L.  sextdr-ius  :  see 
prec.  Cf.  SESTEK.]  =  SEXTATIY. 

1559  MORWYNG  Evonyw.  Pref.,  Sieth  ij  sextars  of  the  juice 
of  Roses.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xiv.  xiii.  I.  418  Among  dona- 
tives, .certaine  sextars  or  quarts  of  milke  have  been  many 
times  given.  1656  DUGDALE  \Varivicksh.  340/1  In  the  time 
of  the  said  King  Edward  [the  Confessor]  the  Shirivalty  of 
this  County,  .answered  Ixv/t.  in  money  and  xxxvi.  Sextars 
of  honey.  1707  FLEETWOOD  Chron.  Free.  68  In  1125,  a  Sex- 
tar  or  Quarter  of  Wheat,  at  oi/  00$  oo</.  Ibid.  73  Sir  H, 
Spelman  says,  that  at  Paris,  a  Modim  Vini  holds  36  Sex* 
tarios,  and  that  a  Sextar  is  8  Pints.  1774  T.  WKST  Antiy. 
Furness  ii.  33  [transl.],  I  also  grant  that  they  hall  sell  each 
sextar  of  ale  dearer  by  one  penny  than  is  done  at  Appleby. 

Sextary  (se'kstari).  Also  in  Latin  form.  [ad. 
L.  sextari-ust  f.  sextus  sixth  :  see  -ARY.  Cf.  SESTER, 
SEPTIEU.] 

1.  An  ancient  Roman  liquid  measure  containing 
the  sixth  part  of  a  CONGIUS.  Also  used  loosely  — 
SESTEK  2,  SEPTIER. 

1382  WYCLIF  Lev.  xiv.  10  He  shal  take,  .bisides  a  sextarie 
ofoyle.  1398  [see  CONGIUS  ij.  1x1483  Liber  Niger  mil onseh. 
Ord.  (1790)  24  One  sextarie  of  wyne;  viii  gallons  of  ale. 
*559  MORWYNG  Evonym.  Pref.,  It  consisteth  of  v  sextaries 
of  water,  ii  sextaries  of  hony.  1607  TOPSELL  Fonr.f.  Beasts 
256  Let  the  fasting  patient . .  take  three  sextaries  Warme  of 
that  milke.  1633  N.  HUNT  Handmaid  Arith.  387  The 
Spanish  Sextarius.  1679  BLOUNT  Anc.  Tenures  76  A  Sex- 
tary  of  July-Flower  Wine.  1737  WHISTON  Josephus,  Antiq. 
virr.  ii.  §  9  The  bath  is  able  to  contain  seventy-two  sextaries. 
1809  BAWOWBH  Domesday  Bk,  York^  etc.  291  yalue  in  King 
Edward's  time  forty  shillings  and  two  sextaries  of  honey. 
1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  472  The  Attic  amphora  contained.. 


seventy-two  sextaries,  equal  to  about  two  gallons,  five  pints 
and  a  half  of  English  wine-measure. 

2.  A  dry  measure  containing  the  sixth  part  of  a 
MODIUS.  (Cf.  SESTER  3.) 

1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxl.v.  40  The  fourthe  part  of  hyn,  that 
is  a  sextarye,  that  is  a  mesure  of  two  pownd.  1398  TREVISA 
Barth,  De  P.  K.  xix.  cxxviii.  (1495)  932  Sextarius  is  the 
mesure  of  two  pounde..and  isCenix  in  grewe.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.\u.  xviii.  380  If  every  man  of  the  Army 
had  had  a  chenix  of  Corne  a  day,  that  is  a  sextary  and  halfe, 
or  about  two  pints  and  a  quarter.  1674  jEAKE^r/M.  (1656) 
89  Whether  by  confounding  the  Attick  and  Roman  Sextaries 
..I  know  not.  i707[seeSKSTER3J.  1737  WHISTON  Josephns^ 
Antiq.  ix.  iv.  §  4  The  Hebrews  bought  a  sextary  of  dove's 
dung,  instead  of  salt.  1837  WHEELWRIGHT  tr.  Anstoph. 
Clouds  n.  i,  I  ask.. what  thou  thinkest  the  most  perfect 
measure,  The  trimeter  or  the  tetrameter?  Str.  I  think  that 
nought  beats  the  half  sextary. 

t  3.  Any  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  city  of  Venice. 

1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  78  The  City  [of  Venice].,  is  of  old 
divided  into  six  sextaries,  or  six  parts  vulgarly  sestieri.  1651 
H  DWELL  Venice  13  Six  Councellors,  whose  peculiar  priviledg 
is  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  six  Precincts  or  Sextaries  of  the 
Citty. 

Sexte,  Sexten,  obs.  forms  of  SIXTH,  SIXTEEN. 
Sextend,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SIXTEENTH. 
Sexteiie  (sekstr-n).  Chem.  [f.  L.  sext-us  sixth 
•f  -ENE.]   -—  HEXENE. 

1873  WATTS  Fowaes'  Chem.  (ed.  ii)  554. 

Sextene,  obs.  form  of  SIXTEEN. 

Sexteniiial  (sekste'nial),  a.  rarer"1,  [irreg.  f. 
L.  sext-us  sixth,  after  sexennial.'}  =  SEXENNIAL. 

1814  J.  ADAMS  Lett.  ?.  Taylor  x.  Wks.  1851  VI.  468  The 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  are  balanced  against  the 
senate  by  sextennial  elections. 

t  Sextern  \  Sc.  Obs.   Variant  of  SE.STERN, 

i+z$Sc.  Acts  Jos.  7(1814)  II-  "A  The  aid  boll  first  maid 
be  king  Dauid  contenit  a  sexterne  [orig.  sextariutn}  }>e 
sexterne  contenit  xij  galonnis.  24..  Assize  of  Measures  in 
Sc.  Acts  (1844)  I.  310  Item  J>e  boll  sail  contene  a  sexterne 
viz.  xij  gallonis  of  aile. 

Sexterii  ~  (se'kstajn),  [ad.  med.L.  sextentum, 
-its,  f.  L.  sex  six,  after  qitaternumt  -us  (see  QUIRE 
st>.1),  variants  of  qtiatermo,  QUATERNION.]  A  quire 
consisting  of  six  sheets. 

1885  E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON  in  EncycL  Brit.  XVIII.  144 
Sexterns,  or  quires  of  six  sheets  (twelve  leaves). 

Sexters,  rare  obs.  pi.  of  SESTERCE. 

1541  PAYNELL  tr.  Fetidus1  Conspir.  Catiline  xiv.  20  b,  Who 
so  euer  wolde  detect  theconspiracie,,.shoulde  hauehis  free- 
dome,  and  an  hundred  sexters. 

Sextes,  obs.  pi.  form  of  SECT  sbl 
Sextet   (sekste't).    Also   -ett.    [Alteration   of 
SESTET  after  L.  sex  six,  (In  sense  i,a.  G.  sextett^}\ 

1.  =  SESTET  i. 

1841  tr.  Schindlers  Beethoven  II.  380  Sextettin  E  flat,  for 
two  Violins,  Alto,  two  Horns,  and  Violoncello.  1880  Academy 
28  Feb.  1 68/1  A  sextett  in  A  major,  op.  48,  for  two  violins, 
two  violas,  and  two  violoncellos,  by  Anton  Dvorak. 

2.  A  stanza  of  six  lines. 

a  1850  ROSSETTI  Dante^  $  Circle  i.  (1874)  36  Two  sextetts 
followed  by  two  quattrains.  1877  DOWUEN  S/ia£s,  Primer 
vi.  86  ParU  scatters  his  blossoms  with  one  of  those  graceful 
love-speeches  in  the  form  of  a  rhymed  sextet. 

3.  A  group  or  set  of  six  persons  or  things. 

1873  w!  BOVD  (title)  Sextet  of  Morse  Alphabets,  1896 
(title}  A  Sextet  of  Singers,  or  Songs  of  Six. 

4.  (A  bicycle  for  six  riders'  (Cent.  Diet*  Suppl. 
1909).    Cf.  SEXTUPLET. 

Sextette.  Alteration  of  SESTETTO  :  cf.  prec. 

1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms. 

T"  Sexti-,  occas.  combining  form  of  L.  sextus 
sixth,  used  in  the  sense  of  'six*:  Sextipartite 
a.,  drawn  up  in  six  copies ;  Sextipartition, 
division  by  six;  Sextise'ction,  division  into  six 
parts.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chroti.,  Hen.  /y,  12  The  sedicious  congrega- 
cion..made  an  indenture  sextipartite.  .in  the  whiche  eche 
bounde  him  selfe  to  other.. for  the  destruccion  of  Kynge 
Henry.  1674  JEAKK  Arith.  (1696)  34  Sextipartition,  or  to 
divide  by  6,  1697  G.  K.  Discov.  Geont.  Problems  9,  I  shall 
begin  with  the  Sextisection,and  then  proceed  to  theQuinqui- 
section. 

Sex  tic  (se'kstik),^.  and  sb.  lllath.  [f.  L.  sext-us 
sixth  +  -ic.]  A.  adj.  Of  the  sixth  degree  or  order. 

1853  [see  QUINTIC  a.].  1867  CAYLEY  Math.  Papers^  (1893) 
VI.  249  The  discriminant  of  this  sextic  function  contains  the 
factor  c.  i87_a  —  in  Proc.  Lond.  Math.Soc.  IV.  105  On  the 
Mechanical  Description  of  Certain  Sextic  Curves. 

B.  sb.  A    quantic,   or   equation,    of  the   sixth 
degree ;  a  curve  of  the  sixth  order. 

1872  CAYLEY  in  Proc.  Lond.  Math.  Soc.  IV.  1 10  The  curve 
is  consequently  a  unicursal  sextic,  or  sextic  with  10  dps. 
1885  J.  HAMMOND  in  Amcr.  Jrnl.  Math.  VII.  327  On  the 
Syzygies  of  the  Binary  Sextic  and  their  Relations. 

Sextiene,  obs.  form  of  SIXTEEN. 

f  Sextier,  variant  of  SESTER. 

f  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  7/19  Cannes  dun.  sestier^  Cannes 
gf  a  sextier.  Ibid.  21/8  By  quarters  or  by  sextiers,  By 
poundes  or  by  half  poundes. 

Sextile  (se'kstail,  -il),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  -il(l. 
[ad.  L.  scxtilis  (in  class.  L.  only  with  mentis  or 
ellipt.,  as  the  earlier  name  of  August),  f.  sextus 
sixth  :  see  -ILE.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Astrol.  Sextile  aspect ',  the  aspect  of  two 
heavenly  bodies  which  are  60°  or  one  sixth  part  of 
the  zodiac  distant  from  each  other. 

1557  H.  BAKER  Rules  Use  Almanacs  IJ  vij  b,  %  Signifielh 


sextile  aspecte  :  whiche  is  caused,  by  the  dUtaunce  of  two 
sygnes  belwene  two  pianettes.  1614  CHAPMAN  Androui. 
Lib.  C  4  b,  Venus  in  aspect  Sexlile  or  Trine.  1638  WILKINS 
New  World  v.  (1707)  40  When  she  [the  Moon]  is  about  a 
Sextile  Aspect  distant  from  the  Sun.  1715  tr.  Gregory's 
A$tron.(\T2&)\.  204  If  a  Sixth  Part  of  the  Zodiac  lies  between 
them,  they  are  said  to  have  a  Sextile  Aspect.  1815  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  iii,  Signs  and  planets,  in  aspects  sextile,  quartSlc, 
trine,  conjoined  or  opposite.  1856  [see  QUARTILE  a.]. 

f2.  (See  quot.)  Qbs.rare-". 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.t  Sextile  or  Sextilian  moneth,.  .the 
moneth  of  August. 

B.  st. 

1.  Astrol.  A  sextile  aspect.    Phr.  in  (a)  sextile. 
1592  Greeners  Vision  Wks.  (Grosart)XII,  278  Canst  thou 

.  .tell  the  course  of  the  Starres,  setting  downe  their  aspects, 
oppositiues,  times,  and  scxtiles?  ci6xo  SIR  C.  HEYDON 
Astrol.  Disc.  (1650)  74  Six  Sex  tiles  equal  to  six  aequilater 
Triangles,  fill  the  whole  space  about  a  point,  which  is  equal 
to  four  right  Angles,  a  16*5  FLKTCHER  B  hotly  Brother  iv. 
ii,  Mars  being  Lord  of  the  Geniture  in  Capricorne,  Is. .now 
a  Sextile  here,  With  Venus  Lady  of  the  Horoscope.  1638 
WILKINS  New  World  \.  (1684)  114  If  you  behold  the  Moon 
.  .when  she  is  in  a  Sextile  with  the  Sun.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
x.  659  Thir  planetarie  motions  and  aspects  In  Sextile, 
Square,  and  Trine,  and  Opposite.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct.  Sci.  (1857)  I.  176  By  observation  of  the  moon,  when 
she  was  nearly  in  trine  and  in  sextile  with  the  sun.  1880 
SHORTHOUSE  J.  Inglesant  xvi,  Venus  also  casting  a  sextile 
to  the  cusp  of  the  ascendant. 

2.  A  sixth  form  boy  at  Eton. 

1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  (1907)  I.  33  He  is  our 
captain,  a  Sextile,  a  Roue.  1838  W.  CORY  Lett.  <\  Jrnls. 
(1897)  3  Westmacott,  Bullock,  and  Tarver,  all  sextiles. 

tSexti'lian,  a.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  L.  sextilis 
SEXTILE  :  see  -IAN.]  (See  quot.) 

1623  COCKERAM  i,  Sextilian  moneth^  the  moneth  of  August. 
1656  [see  SEXTILE  2]. 

Sextilliou  (seksti'lysn).  Arith.  [ad.  F.  sex- 
tilliont  f.  L.  sex  six,  after  septillion^  octillion.'] 
The  sixth  power  of  a  million,  denoted  by  i  fol- 
lowed by  36  cyphers.  In  American  (following  the 
later  Fr.)  use,  the  seventh  power  of  a  thousand, 
denoted  by  i  followed  by  21  cyphers.  Hence 
Sexti'llionth  a.  and  sb.  (in  recent  Diets.). 

1690  LOCKE  Hutu.  Und^.  n.  xvi.  §  6  Sextilions.  1730 
MALCOLM  A'«v  Syst.  Arith.  8  Quintillions,  (or  a  Million 
of  Quadrillions  ;)  Sextillions,  (or  a  Million  of  Quintillions*. 
1861  T.  L.  PEACOCK  GryltG.  xxi,  He.. adorned  the  surface 
of  the  ice  with  successions  of  898,  till  they  amounted  to  as 
many  sextillions,  with  their  homogeneous  sequences.  1870 
PHII-SON  Gnilleinirfs  Sun  39  This  sum  of  work  is  repre- 
sented by  510  sextillions  of  kilogrammetres.  1881  WALT 
WHITMAN  Leaves  of  Grass,  Song  of  Myself  xxxi,  I  believe 
.  .a  mouse  is  miracle  enough  to  stagger  sextillions  of  infidels. 

Sextine  (se*kst/h).  [ad.  F.  sextine,  ad.  Pg. 
sexlina  =  It.  SESTINA.]  =  SESTiNi:._ 

1598  YONG  Diana  31  After  she  had  plaled  a  while  on  it, 
she  began  to  sing  this  Sextine  following.  1884  R.  K.  BURTON 
(title)  Camoens.  The  Lyricks.  Part  I.  (Sonnets,  Canzons, 
Odes,  and  Sextines)  Englished  by  Richard  F.  Burton. 

attrik.  1823  ROSCOE  tr.  Sismondi's  Lit.  Enr.  IV.  438  Ca- 
moens also  wrote  some  sextine  pieces  [orig.  F.  sextines}. 

Sextine,  obs.  form  of  SIXTEEN  (a.  3). 

X599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujpe  7  This  sextine  centime. 

Sextinva 'riant.  Math.  [f.  L.  sextans  sixth 
+  INVARIANT.]  An  invariant  of  the  sixth  degree. 

1878  SYLVESTER  in  Awer.  jfrnl.  Math.  I.  112  On  the 
principal  forms  of  the  general  sextinvariant  to  a  quartic  and 
quartinvariant  to  a  sextic. 

•j-  Se'xtiply,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  sexti' 
plicarey  inferior  form  of  sextuplicare  SEXTU^LY  v.] 
trans.  To  multiply  by  six. 

1602  J.  DAVIES  (of  Heref.)  Microcosmos  86  So,  some 
Affections  our  soules  browes  vnbend,  And  other  borne  doe 
sextiply  each  dent.  1602  —  Minim  in  Modnm  xv.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  I.  6/z  And  thus  executes  Their  pow'res  as  one, 
though  sextiplied  in  sutes. 

SextO  (se'ksto).  [a.  L.  sexto^  ablative  case  of 
sextus  sixth  :  cf.  QUAHTO,  etc.]  The  designation  of 
the  size  of  a  book,  or  of  the  page  of  a  book,  in 
which  each  leaf  is  one-sixth  of  a  sheet. 

1847  DE  MORGAN  Arithm.  Bks.  Intrpd.  n  V^ien  he  folds 
a  sheet  of  paper  into  six  leaves,  making  what  ouplit  to  be 
a  sexto  book,  he  calls  it  a  duodecimo  printed  in  half  sheets. 

SextO-decimO  (sekst<?|de-sim0).  =  DECIMO- 
SEXTO, q.v.  (Cf.  SIXTEENMO.) 

[1626  S.  WARD  Let.  in  R.  Parr  Life  of  Usher  (1686)  344 
A  Book  of  large  160.]  1688  HOLME  Arnwnry  in.  xv.  (Roxb.) 
23/1  A  sextodecimo  booke,  is  of  16  leaues  in  a  sheete.  18x9 
DIBDIN  Typogr.  Antiq.  IV.  282  Justification  of  Man,  &c. 
1548.  Sextodecimo. 

Sextole  (se-kstoul).  Mus.  Also  (Diets.)  ses- 
tole.  [a.  G.  sextole^  arbitrarily  f.  L.  sext-us  sixth  : 
cf.  QUINTOLE.]  A  group  of  six  notes  to  be  played 
in  the  time  of  four.  So  Se-xtolet. 

1854.  J.  SCHUUERTH  Mus.  Hand-bk.  (ed.  4)  233  Sextole,  a 

§roupof6  notes,  having  the  value  of  4  equal  notes.     1876 
TAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mns.  Terms,  Sextolft^  QiSextu- 
plet.     1883  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  III.  478/1  Sextolet. 

Sexton (se'kstan).  Forms:  0.4-5  segerstone, 
4-6  -ane,  6  -en,  (sequestern,  segerson),  6-7 
segerston,  7  seggerston ;  6  sagar-,  sacarston, 
6-7  sagerston.  0.  5  secristeyn,  -ane,  -oun, 
sekyrsteyn,  6  seeri-,  secra-,  secrestan.  7.  4 
sekesteyn,  4-6  sexteyn(e,  -eine,  (4  -eyene, 
-ein,  5  -een,  cexteyne,  6  cyxten,  seixten),  5-6 
sextayn(e,  -one,  5-7  sexten,  (5  sex(e)sten,  6 
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sextine,  7  -aine,  -an,  -in,  sixeteene),  6-  sexton  ; 
6  saxten,  7  saxton.  [a.  AF.  segerstaine^  —  OF. 
segrtsteitt)  secresteint  -***,  etc.  (whence  med.L. 
segrestamis] ,  semi-popular  ad.  med.L.  sacristantts 
SACRISTAN  (of  which  this  word  is  a  doublet).  The 
trisyllabic  (a  and  #)  forms  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  northern  texts ;  cf.  the  early  quots. 
s.v.  SACRISTAN.] 

1.  A  church  officer  having  the  care  of  the  fabric 
of  a  church  and  its  contents,  and  the  duties  of 
ringing  the  bells  and  digging  graves. 

In  early  use  often  =  the  sacristan  in  a  religious  house, 
cathedral,  etc.,  having  charge  of  the  vestments,  sacred 
vessels,  relics,  and  the  like.  In  popular  use  from  the  i6th  c. 
usually  =  bell-ringer  and  grave-digger. 

o.  [1330  Rolls  ofParlt.  II.  47/2  Benefices  appurtenantz  al 
Segerstaine  d'Everwik.]  1391  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III. 
no  In  salario  Johannis  Segerstane  mundantis  ecclesiam  in 
le  flore  ejusdem,  item  parietes  et  fenestras  vitreas  ejusdem. 
1537  Whalley  Abbey  Inv.  (P.  R.  O.),  The  sequestern  that 
had  the  keping  of  al  the  seid  copes.  1546  Yorksh.  Chantry 
Sun'.  (Surtees)  II.  353  Yerlie  to  the  segezstane  [raz</seger-] 
and  belman,  iiij*.  vjd.  Ibid.  530  In  the  saide  collegiate 
churche  bee..fower  segersons.  1637  Chitrchiv.  Ace.  Pit- 
tington, etc.  (Surtees)  100  For  the  seggerston,  35. 

1575-6  Durham  Depos,  (Surtees)  280  Being,  .sagarston  of 
the  same  church  20  yeres  togither.  1597  Churchw.  Ace. 
Pittington,  etc.  (Surtees)  127  Item  the  sacarston  for  his 
fourth  quarter's  wages,  xijd.  1687  Ibid.  255  That  John 
Riddam  shall  make  and  assist  the  sagerston  to  make  graves. 
ft.  14..  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  680/36  Hie  sacrista,  a 
secristoun.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  26  To  the  Secristeyn 
and  to  the  Priour  of  Dusgylde.  1483  Cath.  Angl,  327/2 
A  Secristane ;  vbi  Sacristane.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  IVer* 
burge  n.  1588  Werburge  appered  to  the  secristan  alone. 
1537  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1844)  I.  151  Quhen  thai  ar  warnit  be 
the  secrestanis  seruand,  or  him  self!  Ibid.)  Gyf  the  secra- 
stan  preevis  nocht  his  warning, 

y.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  11093  A  ny^t,  whan  |?e 
sekesteynynbedewasleyd,Hym^o5t[etc,].  13. .  St,  Alexius 
(Cott.  MS.)  192  That  Images  spake,  bat  was  sobryght,  to  the 
sexteyene  vppon  a  nyght.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  Prol.  48 
Thou  art  som  Officer  Som  worthy  sexteyn  or  som  Celerer. 
c  1440  Promp.  Petrv.  67/2  Cexteyne  (edd.  1508,  1516  cyxten), 
sacrista.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  17  Y8  Sexteyn  of  y8 
chirche  to  haue.  .xij  d.  for  his  rynggyngand  his  mete.  1498 
in  Somerset  Med.  Wills  (1901)  363  The  said  cruetts  and 
paxebrede  to  be  in  the  kepyng  of  the  Sexten  of  the  said 
prtorie.  a  1539  in  ArcJiseologia  XLVI 1, 56  That  the  president 
of  your  religion  or  sextene  kepe  them  [sc.  church  keys],  1581 
PETTIE  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  m.  (1586)  168  b,  As  a  sextine 
said,  a  man  cannot  carie  the  crosse,  and  ring  the  bells  alto- 
gether. 1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  O,  [The]  continuall 
crashing  of  sextens  spades  against  dead  metis  bones.  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  177,  I  haue  bin  sixeteene  heere,  man  and 
Boy  thirty  yeares.  1624  BEDELL  Lett.  xi.  140  As  if  all  that  are 
made  Priests  among  you  were  Psalmists,  Sextens,  Readers, 
Exorcists,  Torch-bearerst  Subdeacons,  and  Deacons  before. 
1638  in  Legg  Clerk's  Bk.  (1903)  99  Whether  your  Parish 
Clark  or  Sexton  hath  had  due  regard  to  the  Ornaments  of 
your  Church.  1708  I.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  n. 
vii.  (1755)  71  Where  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  and  Sexton  are 
distinct,  the  Minister  chooses  the  former,  the  people  the 
latter.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  395  Parish  clerks  and 
sextons  are  also  regarded  by  the  common  law,  as  persons 
who  have  freeholds  in  their  offices.  1826  HOOD  Faithless 
Sally  Brown  67  They  went  affl  told  the  sexton,  and  The 
sexton  toll'd  the  bell.  1866  Gfco.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  I.  i.  18 
The  sexton  waited  in  the  belfry  ready  to  set  the  one  bell  in 
joyful  agitation  just  at  the  right  moment, 

1593  in  Legg  Clerk's  Bk.  (1903)  81  And  also  that  the  same 
Saxten  shall. .rynge  thefowerthe  Bell  foradaye  Bell.  1696 
Chnrchiv,  Ace.  Pittington,  etc,  (Surtees)  260  If  the  said 
saxton  be  negligent  therein,  he  shal  hereby  incurr  the  for- 
feiture of  his  place, 

fb.  Applied  to  the  pope's  sacristan.  Obs. 

1667  P.  A.  Ace.  Pope  Alex.  K//,etc.  25  The  Sandals  were 
taken  up  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  Sexton.  1718  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  Office  of  Sexton  of  the  Pope's  Chapel  is 
particularly  affixed  to  the  Order  of  the  Hermits  of  Saint 
Augustin :  He  is  generally  a  Bishop...  He  takes  the  Title 
of  Prefect  of  the  Pope's  Sacristy. 

fc.  transf.  Applied   to  custodians  of  heathen 
temples,  etc.;  a  keeper,  warden.  Obs. 

158*  STANVHURST  jE net's  iv.  78  Seixten  of  Hesperides  Sina- 
gog.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xi!.  (1632)  298  Varro . .  writeth, 
that  Hercules  his  Sextame  [etc.].  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton. 
39  The  warden  and  Sextaine  of  that  ground  or  soyle,  which 
Augustus  of  happy  memory  touched  first. 

1501  ARNOLDE  Cnron.6i/i  O  tho  most  noble  bishop,  .thou 
art  y  clere  lyght  of  thy  feyth  &  y°  sexten  of  y«  crysten 
___!___•_  .".To.. ff.t...  .  -.  r\\A  T: .u_  _T__i__ 


the  hand  those  that  are  professed  in  some  religion,  shewing 
unto  them  all  the  holy  reliques  and  sacred  ceremonies.  1867 
BAKER  Nile  Trio.  L  (1872)  7  The  usual  sextons  were  the 
crows. 

2.  =  SEXTONESS,  SACRISTAN  2. 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (Verse)  1472  The  Priores,  &  o^er 
nane,  Aw  for  to  ches  a  segerstane  I'o  ring  J>e  bels  in  right 
aray.  c  1440  Jacob**  Well  271  A  nunne  bat  hy;te  Beatrix, 
sexteyn  of  here  hows,  c  1450  in  Aungier  .Syon  (1840)  284 
Sche  that  is  sexteyne  moste  ordeyn  that  the  awter  in  the 
sustres  quyer  be  honestly  arayed.  c'i475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  780/16  Hie  et  hec  sfcrista^  a  sekyrsteyn. 

3.  A  sexton  beetle. 

1885  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  II.  385  Necrophorus... 
These  beetles  are  often  called  sextons  or  grave-diggers. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  sexton  beetle,  a  beetle 
of  the  genus  Necrophorus  •  a  burying  beetle. 

1839  G.  DAKLKY  Nepenthe  n  31  Floods  of  dust ..  Heaped 
o'er  ihee  by  the  sexton  winds  !  1840  Cuvttr's  Attirtt.  Kingd. 
516  NttropkorttSi  Fabr. .  .The  instinctive  habits  which  these 
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insects  possess  of  burying  small  quadrupeds,  has  caused 
them  to  be  named  Sexton,  or  Burying  beetles.  1854  -^- 
ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Xnt.  /list,  195  Sexton- Beetles  iBlapsidse). 
1891  MBUDITH  One  of  Our  Conq.  xli,  That  worm-like 
thread  of  voice  [of  a  dying  woman]  came  up  to  him  still 
from  sexton-depths. 

Sextoncy  (se-kstsnsi).  nonce-wit,  [f.  SEXTON 
+  -cv.]  Sextonship. 

1831  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  II.  288  While  Eulenspiegel 
held  this  Sextoncy. 

Sextoiiess  (se'kstanes).  Also  5  sexteynes, 
sextenesse.  [f.  SEXTON  +  -ESS.]  A  female  sexton 
(or  sacristan). 

c  1420  C/tron.  Vilod.  2843  Pe  scxstencs  rong  ^c  belles  Jio 
alle  abou^te.  c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  306  The  sex- 
teynes  schal  ordeyne  be  fore  the  profession  the  bere  with 
fayre  newe  erthe,..and  thys  bere  sche  schal  sette  forthe  at 
the  dore.  c  1450  CAI-GRAVE  Life  St.  Gilbert  xl.  121  |>e  nunne, 
be  sextenesse,  rang  to  mateyns.  i8a6  M  iss  MITFORO  Village 
Ser.  n.  117  He.  .even  dug  a  grave  for  the  sextoness,  an  old 
woman  of  eighty.  1842  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.  Ser.  n.  Sir 
Rupert^  It  reach 'd  such  a  pass  That  the  sextoness  hasten 'd 
to  turn  on  the  gas.  1888  BUKGON  Lives  Twelve  Cd.  Men 
I.  iv.  397  Rebecca  (the  dear  old  sextoness  of  S.  Mary's). 

t  Se'xtonry.  Obs.  rare-*.  In  6  sextenry,  [f. 
SEXTON -f  -BY.]  =  SEXTONSHIP. 

1525  L,D.  BERNERS  f'toiss.  II.  cxcvii.  250/2  He..retayned 
to  hymselfe  but  a  snuill  lyueng,  and  that  was  the  sextenry 
of  our  lady  churche  in  Renes. 

Sextonship  (se'kstonjip).  [f.  SEXTON  + -SHIP.] 
The  office  or  position  of  a  sexton. 

1511-2  Rec.  S!.  Mary  at  Hilt  (1905)  279  Paid  to  William     i 
Wylde  for  his  vvajes  this  yere  for  the  sextcuship.     1597     , 
Return  fr.  Parnass.  n.  i.  671,  I  am  double  benetUde  with 
my  sextonshipp  and    my    clearkeshippe  !     1731-2    Swii-r    ' 
Consid.  2  Bills  Wks.  1737  VI,  152  They  may  get  a  Dispensa- 
tion to  hold    the  Clerkship  and  Sextonship  of  their  own     ! 
Parish  in  Commandant.     1816  BYRON  ClwrchilCs  Crarc  i ; 
And   thus  he  answer'd — ..'He  died  before   my  day  of 
Sextonship,  And  1  had  not  the  digging  of  this  grave.'   1833 
SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Corporate  Reform  7  The  Candidate  for 
the  sextonship  grounds  his  pretensions  on  bei:i^  :m  'Old 
inhabitant'.      1903  Macm.  Mag.  Feb.  -^69 'i  (He]  cherished 
open  aspirations  towards  the  sextonship,  presently  vacant. 

t  Se'xtress,  -trice.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SEXTON 
by  substitution  of  the  suffixes  -TBE33,  -TRICE.  Cf. 
next.]  =  SEXTOXESS. 

a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.   l\-riwn  MS.  138  ttotc,  Hou  vre 
lady  dude  be  offys  of  a  sextresse  fyftene  ?eer  for  a  nonne. 
1476  Cral'/touse  l\cg.  (1889)  n  The  mony. . remaynyd.  .to     I 
the  profiht  of  the  sex  trice. 

Sextry  (se'kstri).     Also  4  sextri^e,  5  cextrye, 
5-6  sextrye,  6  sextre,  6-7  sextery(e,  sextrie,  7    ! 
sextary.     [Of  obscure  formation;  perh.f.  SEXTON    j 
after  vestry  t  or  an  alteration  of  OF.  sacrestie  (mod.F. 
sacristie})  med.L.  sacristiat  by  metathesis  of?'.] 

fl.   «  SACRISTY.  Obs. 

a,  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  l^ernon  AfS.  xxix.  §  i.  51  SeJ^en 
him.self  goj>  to  be  Sextri^e,  pat  was  J>e  Munstres  treserye.     i 
£1440  Promp,  Parv.  67/2    Cextrye,  sacristia.     c  1450  in     j 
Aungier  Syon  (1840)  350  The  tapers  schal  be  lyghte  abowte     i 
the  sepulcre  be  the  minister  of  the  sextry.     1483  CAXTON     | 
Gold.  Leg.  358/2  Whan  he  sawe  he  taryed  ouer  long  to     ' 
clothe  hym  he  entryd  in  to  the  Sextrye.     1519   HOKMAN 
Vnlg.  10   Bere  these  iewelles  into  the  sextrye.     ^1530  in 
Strj'pe  Cranmer  (1694)  App.  25  There  are  in  the  Sextre  five     i 
Crosses  of  gold.     1594  O.  B.  Quest,  Profit.  Concern.  Lsb,     | 
His  sextrie  or  vestry,  wherin  he  was  wont  to  bestow  his     ' 
holy   relicks.     1611    COTGR.,  Secretainerie,    a   Sextrie,    or 
Vestrie.     1601  d^Emiliewe's  Frauds  Rom.  Monks  222  The 
Abbot  and  his  Officers,  having  put  off  their  Ornaments, 
went  into  the  Sextry. 

2.  The  residence  of  a  sacrist  or  sacristan. 

1585  in  Ace.  Obedientiars  Abingdon  (Camden)  App.  167 
The  soil  of  divers  houses  pulled  down.,  called  the  Aobottes 
lodging,  .the  Sexterye  [etc.].  1829  J.  URITTON  Hist.  Abbey 
fy  Cath.  Glouc.  Ess.  13  The  Under-Steward  of  the  Abbey. 
..His  dwelling  was  in  a  chamber,  with  a  garden  annexed 
to  it,  called  '  the  sextry  '. 

3.  attrib. :  sextry  barn,  land  (see  quots.). 
1675  DUG  DALE  Baronage  I.  324/1  All  the  L«xnds  called 

Sextery- Lands,  lying  in  the  Towns  of  Hellingley..and 
Hailesnam,  in  that  County  of  Sussex.  1691  BLOUNT  Law 
Diet.  (ed.  2)  Sextery  lands,  .are  Lands  given  to  a  Church 
or  Religious  House,  for  maintenance  of  the  Sexton  or 
Sacristan.  1843  R.  WILLIS  Descr.  Sextry  Barn  5  The 
Tithe-Barn  at  Ely... This  was  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Sextry  Barn  (or  Sacrist's  Barn),  because.. the 
Tithes,  for  the  reception  of  which  this  building  was  erected, 
belonged  to  the  Sacrist  of  the  monastery. 

II  Sextula  (se'kstiwla).  Anliq.  Also  (in  Diets.) 
anglicized  sextule.  [L.,  dim.  of  sexta  (sc.  pars}, 
fern,  of  sextus  sixth.]  The  sixth  part  of  a  Roman 
ounce  (una'a).  Also  a  Roman  land  measure,  the 
sixth  of  an  uncia.  Hence  fSe-xtulary  a.  [after 
mod.L.  sextularis])  of  a  *  sextula*. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Sextule.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gas- 
scndis  Life  Pciresc  II.  v.  114  Both  being  added,  make  five 
Sextula;  (for  half  an  ounce  contains  three  of  them)  so  that 
by  this  means  all  the  parts  of  an  ounce  might  be  computed, 
both  the  duellary  and  scxtuiary  parts  1658  J.  ROWLAND  tr. 
MoufeCs  Thcat.  Ins.  1056  Rabby  Moyses  prescribes  one 
Sextula  of  Frankincense  with  Wine  sufficient.  1888  PETRIE 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  488/2  The  sextula  after  Constantine 
had  the  name  of  solidus  as  a  coin  weight. 

Sextirmvirate.  rare,  [Badly  f.  L.  sex  six, 
with  reminiscence  of  TRIUMVIRATE,  SEPTEMVIBATE. 
Cf.  quartitmvirate^  A  group  of  six  persons. 

17*6  SWIFT  Gulliver  HI.  vii,  A  sextumvirate,  to  which  all 
the  ages  of  the  world  cannot  add  a  seventh.  1906  Westm. 
Gaz.  26  Feb.  2/2  It  is  curious  to  read  the  reasons  alleged 
for  their  auion  by  thib  Lordly  Sextumvir.Uc. 


SEXTUPLICATION. 

Sextnor  (se-ksti^pj).  A/us.  [a.  F.  sextuor,  i.  L. 
sex  six,  after  QUATUOR.  Cf.  septuor.]  —  SKXTKTI. 

1824  Did.  Musicians  II.  184  Grand  Sextuor,  for  Piano- 
forte. 1829  J.  JOL-SSE  Diit.  Terms  Mus.t  Scstetto  or  Se.r. 
tuor. .  .Mo/art's  sextuor  in  Dun  Juan.  1876  STAINKR  £ 
BARRETT  Diet.  Mits,  Terms  t  Sextuor^  a  composition  in  bix 
parts. 

II  Sextnpla.  A/us.  Obs.  [mod.L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
sextuphis :  see  next.J  See  quot.  (cf.  SEXTUPLE 

A.  2). 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mits.  32  Wee  call  that  sextupla, 
where  wee  make  sixe  black  minymes  to  the  semibriefe. 

Sextuple  (se-kstiwp'l),  a.  and  sl>.  [ad.  med.L. 
type  *sextuphis>  f.  sex  six,  after  late  I.,  quintuple, 
septttphts  :  see  QUINTUPLE,  SEPTUPLE.  Cf.  F.  sex- 
tuple, Sp.,  Pg.  sextttplo,  It.  sextuple.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Sixfold ;  six  times  as  great  or  numerous  ; 
consisting  of  six  parts  or  things. 

1626  BACON  Syfaa §  186  Cause  some  halfe  do/en  Pipes  to 
be  made,  .with  a  single,  double,  and  so  on  to  a  Sextuple 
Bore.  1646  SIK  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef>.  \\.  \.  102  The  pro- 
portion of  man,  whose  length,  .is  sextuple  unto  Jus  breadth. 
a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Aritk.  i.  (1691}  6  But  what  is  exported 
out  of  Holland  into  England  is  worth  three  Millions;  and 
what  is  exported  thence  into  all  the  World  besides  is  Sex- 
tuple to  the  same.  1784  HERSCHKL  Catal.  Double  Shirs 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  i/j  In  the  quadruple  or  n.  preceding 
set,  the  two  nearest  very  unequal...  In  the  sextuple  or  s. 
following  set,  the  two  largest  pretty  unequal.  1805  T. 
WEAVER  tr.  //  'cr tier's  Ext.  CJiarac,  Fossils  1 70  A  sextuple- 
pa-'S^e  [occur.s]  when  the  folia  of  a  fossil  intersect  each  other 
in  six  different  directions.  1841  ELPHINSTONB  Hist.  India 
I.  459  The  fourfold  division  of  the  army  (horse,  foot,  chariots, 
and  elephants)  was  the  same  as  that  of  Menu  ;  but  Strabo 
makes  a  sextuple  division.  1868  LOCKVF.R  Gitillemins 
Hcct-'cns  (ed.  3)  393  nciet  The  great  nebula  which  surrounds 
the  .sextuple  star  t*  Orionis.  1884  I'ortn.  AV:-.  June  8.^5 
Our  nearest  continental  neighbour,  .may  have  much  to 
lose,  by  a  quadruple  or  sextuple  control. 

f2.  Mits.    (See  quots.)    Obs. 

1738  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  (ed.  2),  Sextuple,  Se$tnJ>fot  in  music, 
denotes  a  mixed  sort  of  triple  time,  which  is  beaten  in 
double  time.  1746  TANSUR  Xcit<  Mus,  Grant.  12  The  next 
Species  [of  Time]  is  Sextuple  (or  Binary-Tripla-Time, . )  and 
cali'd  Six  to  Four;  each  Bar  containing  six  Crotches. 

t  3.    -=  SENARY  a.  1815  [^e  SEXENARY]. 

B.  sb.  The  number  which  is  six  times  a  specified 
number. 

1657  HOBBKS  Absurd  Gcotn.  5  The  excesse  shall  be  that 
proportion  which  unity  bath  to  the  sextuple  of  the  number 
of  termes  after  o.  1692  J.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram,  n.  xv. 
123  1  he  Sextuple  thereof  is  1.817. 

Sextuple  (sc'ksti//p'l),  v.    [f.  SEXTUPLE  sb.] 

1.  trans.    To  multiply  by  six  ;  to  make  six  times 
as  large,  numerous,  powerful,  etc. 

1632  W.  FORSIER  tr.  Oitg/itrctfs  Circ.  Proportion  14 
firing  the  Anticedent  arnie  unto  the  quadrupled  space  and 
the  consequent  arme,  keeping  that  duplicated  opening^,  will 
cut  the  space  sextupled.  1656  HOHHES  Six  Lessons  lii.  22 
Your  instance  therefore  of  six,  three,  one,  is  here  imperti- 
nent, there  being  in  them  no  doubling,  no  tripling,  no  sex- 
tupling  of  Proportions,  but  of  numbers.  1864  MAINE  Vii* 
lage-Commun.  (1876)  248  We  have  sextupled  our  students. 
1884  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  358  The  range  of  vision  was  more 
than  sextupled. 

2.  intr.  To  increase  sixfold. 

1861  M.  ARNOLD  Po/>,  Editc.  France  157  note.  The  num. 
ber  of  schools  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  twenty 
years..;  the  number  of  girl-scholars  has  sextupled.  1870 
Daily  News  18  June,  In  Ulster  during  90  years  the  value 
of  land  was  trebled,  and  in  Scotland.,  it  had  sextupled. 

Sextuplet  (se'kstiwplet).  [f.  SEXTUPLE  a.  after 
triplet.]  A  group,  set,  combination,  etc.  of  six 
things,  a.  Mus.  =  SEXTOLET.  b.  //.  Six  chil- 
dren born  at  one  birth,  c.  A  cycle  for  six  riders. 
1853  [see  OCTUPLET].  1876  STAISER  &  BAKKETT  Diet. 
Mus.  TermS)  Sextolet,  or  Sextuflef,  a  double  triplet,  six 
notes  to  be  performed  in  the  time  of  four.  1894  GOULD 
lllustr.  Diet.  Med.,  Sextitpleti  one  of  six  offspring  from  a 
single  gestation.  1896  Daily  fffWf  17  July  7/1  A  proposal 
was  recently  made,  .to  match  a  sextuple!  [sc.  cycle]  against 
a  railway  train.  1005  Daily  Chron.  19  Oct.  5/3  Professor 
Hamy.. reported  that  a  negress  living  in  the  Gold  Coait 
Colony  gave  birth  recently  to  sextuplets. 

Sextuplex  (sc-kstiwplek>).  a.  [a.  med.L.  sex* 
tuple*)  f.  sex  six,  after  triplex >  quadniplex^  etc.  Cf. 
SKXTUPLE  a.]  Sixfold. 

1668  WALLIS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  495 
Sextuplex  is  as  much  the  double  of  triplex  as  6  is  the 
double  of  3. 

b.  Electric  Telegr.  Applied  to  a  system  by 
which  six  messages  may  be  transmitted  simul- 
taneously by  the  same  wire.  Hence  Se-xtupl«x  v. 
1889  [see  OCTUPLEX).  1891  PRERCE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telt- 
graphy  x.  (ed.  9)  202  The  application  of  the  same  terms, 
duplex,  quadruplex  and  sextuplex. .to  the  corresponding 
arrangements  in  multiplex  working  would  tend  to  confu- 
sion. 1895  Times  29  Jan.  6/6  The  wires  were  all  worked 
on  the  simplex  plan  25  years  ago  ;  now  the  processes  arc 
simplex,  duplex,  quadruplex,  and  sextuplex. 

t  SexttTplicate,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [ad.  med.L. 
scxtuplicHt-um^  pa.  pple.  of  sextuplicare  :  see  SEX - 
TUPLY  v .]  Sixfold. 

1657  HOBBES  AhsurdGeom.  10  An  infinite  row  of  Arith- 
metically proportionate  in  proportion  quadruplicate,  quin- 
tuplicate,  !>extupHcate  &c. 

Sextuplica'tion.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f.  met!. 

L.  sextuplicart :  see  next.]     Multiplication  by  six. 

1674  JhAKE  Aritk,  (1696)  24  Sextuplication,  or  to  multiply 


SEXTUPLY. 

t  Se'xtuply!  v.  Scots  Law.  Obs.  rare.  Cf. 
SEXTII'LY  v.  [ad.  med.L.  sextuphcare,  f.  sexttiplic-, 
-plex  :  see  SEXTUPLEX  a.]  intr.  To  make  a  re- 
joinder to  a  quintuplication. 

1573  Rec.  Justif.  Crt.  Edinb.  (S.  H.  S.)  II.  167  puintu- 
plyes  his  Majesties  Advocate,  that..Sextuplyes  Sir  Geo. 
McKenzie,  that  [etc.). 

Sextuply  (se-ksti«pli),  adv.  [f.  SEXTUPLE  a.  + 
-LY~.]  In  a  sixfold  manner. 

1873  MAXWELL  Eltctr.  f,  Magn.  I.  175  In  the  Sextuply 
connected  part  of  the  spherical  surface. 

Sexual  (se-ksi«al),  a.  Also  7  -all.  [a.  late 
L.  sexual-is  (gth  c.),  f.  L.  sexu-s  SEX.  Cf.  K.  sextiel 
(iStli  c.),  Sp.,  Pg.  sexual,  It.  scssitale.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sex  or  the  attribute  of  being   •• 
cither  male  or  female ;  existing  or  predicated  with    j 
regard  to  sex. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  T 69  The  same  simple  rotteth,  and  is 
changed  into  little  animals,  these  are.  .of  both  sexes,  which 
truly  would  not  come  to  passe  if  those  simples  had  already  a 
sex  or  sexuall  powers  within  them.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Hot. 
(1776)  Pref.  9  The  Honour  of  having  first  suggested  the  true 
.-e.xual  Distinctions  in  Plantsappears  to  be  due  to..SirThomas  j 
Millinglon.  1794  SUI-IVAN  View  Nat.  II.  222  One  only 
single  sexual  pair  of  every  species  of  living  things.  1803 
Svl).  SMITH  tt'ks.  (1859)  I.  46  i  Uelphine  is  said  to  be  in- 
tended for  the  authoress,  and  Madame  de  Vernon  (by  a 
slight  sexual  metamorphosis)  for  Talleyrand.  1874  SAYCE 
Coiiifur.  Pliilol.  vii.  249  We  may  take,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, the  question  of  gender.  What. .was  the  source.. of 
the:  sexual  relation  of  nouns?  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Iim. 
Anim.  ii.  81  These  extremely  simple  organisms  have  not 
yet  reached  the  stage  of  sexual  differentiation. 

2.  Pertaining  to  sex  as  concerned  in  generation 
or  in  the  processes  connected  with  this. 

St.tiial  intercourse :  copulation. 

1799  Mcd.  Jriil.  II.  323  The  act  of  sexual  intercourse. 
1803  Ibid.  X.  509  Sexual  function  is  impaired.  1821  lilaJcw. 
Mag.  IX.  282/1  Some  one  has  said  that  Sir  George  Etherege  : 
was  the  first  who  founded  a  comedy  barefacedly  upon  the 
sexual  passion.  1826  KIRBV  &  Sp.  Entoiiiol.  111.  334  It  is 
most  probably  for  sexual  purposes.  1836-9  Todits  Cycl. 
Anat.  II.  695/1  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  very  little 
weight  to  the  nature  of  the  sexual  desires  of  the  malformed 
individual.  1861  EMERSON  Sac.  fj  Solit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III. 
133  To  insure  the  existence  of  the  race,  she  [Nature]  rein- 
forces the  sexual  instinct.  1863  E.  V.  NEALE  Anal. 
T/uiiglit  f;  Nat.  183  The  sexual  impulse.  1876  BUSTOWE 
Theory  ff  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  329  It  [acne]  has  a  special 
connection  with  the  period  of  development  and  maturation 
of  the  sexual  functions.  1880  BESSEY  Bot.  206  No  sexual 
organs  are  known  [in  Protophytes],  and  whether  the  sexual  [ 
act  occurs  or  not  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

b.  Sexual  organs,  the  organs  of  sexual  genera- 
tion in  animals  or  plants. 

1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  407  Worms,  .with.. the 
sexual  organs  separate.  1861  J.  R.  GKEENE  Man.  Anim. 
Kingd.,  Calent.  74  If  the  producing  zoiiid  possess  sexual 
organs.  1882  VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  224  The  morphological 
characters  of  the  sexual  organs. 

o.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  organs  of  sex. 

1836-9  ToM's  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  6g5/i_  In  attempting  to 
determine  the  true  sex  in  such  doubtful  instances  of  sexual 
formation.  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Le.i\,  Sexual  diseases,  diseases 
of  the  sexual  organs. 

d.  Sexual  system  (or  method) :  the  Linncean 
classification  of  plants,  based  on  the  differences  in 
their  sexual  organization. 

In  1735  Linnaeus  (BM.  Bot.,  ed.  1747,  p.  64)  has  systema 
se.tnale,  referred  to  1731. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  (1776)  Pref.  6  Dr.  Linnaeus; 
whose  Labours,  .and  whose  Invention  of  the  Sexual  System 
in  particular,  are  well  known.  1825  T.  K.  CROMWELL  Col- 
chester 352  The  herbaceous  collection  will  be  arranged 
according  to  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus. 

3.  Relative  to  the  physical  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  or  the  gratification  of  sexual  appetites,  as 
sexual  morality,  vice,  excess,  etc. 

1878  GLADSTONE  Prim.  Homer  112  Sexual  frailty  exists 
among  Achaians,  only  in  narrow  measure.    1911  Contetitp.    ' 
Kcv.  Sept.  383  Berlin  is  outbidding  Paris  in  its  sexual  im-    ( 
morality. 

4.  Of  animals  and  plants:  I  laving  sex;  sexed; 
separated  into  two  sexes ;  having  sexual  organs ; 
producing  offspring  by  means  of  sexual  congress. 
tOpposed  to  asexual.) 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  Introd.  18  Plants  are  natur- 
ally and  primarily  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  called 
Sexual  and  Asexual.  1861  HULME  tr.  Moqiiin-'l'andon  u.  i 
vii.  329  The  Linguatulae  are  at  first  asexual..  .They  pass. . 
into  the  bodies  of  the  carnivora..,  where  they  complete 
their  development,  and  become  sexual.  1880  BKSSEY  Bot. 
361  They  [sc.  Vascular  Cryptogams]  present  an  alternation 
of  sexual  and  asexual  generations.  1882  VINES  Sachs'  Bot. 
273  It  is  only  towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  growth  that 
sexual  individuals  make  their  appearance. 

b.  Sexual  cell,  a  reproductive  cell  which  is  either 
male  or  female  ;  a  sperm-cell  or  an  egg-cell. 

1868  DARWIN  Anim.  ty  PI.  II.  xii.  2  Some  trifling  pecu- 
liarity., transmitted  through  the  male  or  female  sexual 
cells.  1883  AVELING  tr.  llaeckcl's  Pedigree  Man,  etc.  242 
That  blending  of  the  two  kinds  of  sexual  cells  that  is  the 
sole  essential  in  sexual  reproduction. 

O.  Of  reproduction  in  animals  or  plants:  Taking 
place  by  means  of  the  congress  of  the  two  sexes. 
Opposed  to  asexual  or  agamic. 

1872  H.  C.  WOOD  Frfsli-iv.  A  Igx  U.  S.  100  The  propaga- 
tion is  both  sexual  and  non-sexual.  1882  VINES  Sac/is*  Bot. 
251  Conjugation  is  the  simplest  form  of  sexual  reproduction. 

6.  Characteristic  of  or  peculiar  to  the  one  sex  or 
the  other. 
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Secondary  sexual  characters  :  those  marks  of  sex  (e.  g.    . 
the  beard  in  inan,  the  distinctive  plumage  in  birds)  which    | 
are    not    immediately  connected   with    the    reproductive 
structure. 

1815  Sporting  Mug.  XI.V1.  74  Her  looks,  her  turns,  her 
whole  manner  of  speaking  and  acting  is  sexual.  1826 
KIKBY  &  SP.  En/omol.  III.  316  Of  all  the  organs  of  the 
head,  none  seem  so  little  subject  to  sexual  variation  as  the 
under-jaws.  1839  DE  QUINCEY  Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  1862  II. 
204  To  ingraft,  by  her  sexual  sense  of  beauty,  upon  his 
masculine  austerity  those  graces,  which  [etc.], 

6.   Having  reference  to  the  sexes. 

1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  719  The  sexual  distribu- 
tion of  this  disease. 

Sexualism  (se'ksi«aliz'm).  [f.  SEXUAL  a.  + 
-ISM.]  Sexuality  as  a  principle  of  action  or 
thought. 

1857  Black™.  Mag.  LXXX1I.  751  Siva..  is  most  useful 
and  popular  as  the  god  of  it-production  and  sexualism. 
1867  Contemp.  Rev.  V.  187  Cecco  Angiolieri..  drives  his 
master,  Dante,  into  the  stiangest  development,  refusing  to 
see  anything  in  him  save  merely  a  sort  of  artistic  sexuallsm. 

Sexnalist  (se'ksittalist).  rare.  [ad.  mod.L. 
sexualista  (Linnaeus  1735),  f.  sexual-is  :  see  SEXUAL 
a.  +  -IST.]  a.  One  who  attributes  sexuality  to  cer- 
tain organisms,  b.  An  adherent  of  the  '  sexual 
system  '  of  botanical  classification. 
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1839  LINDLEV  Introd.  Bat.  t.  iii.  261  It  was  difficult  for 
sexualists  to  believe  that  plants  of  so  large  a  size  were 
destitute  of  such  organs  [of  fecundation]. 

Sexuality  i,seksi«arliti).  [ad.  mod.L.  *stxna- 
litds  :  see  SEXUAL  a.  and  -ITT.  Cf.  F.  sexuality.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  sexual  or  having  sex. 

a  1800  COWPEK  Wks.  (1836)  VII.  320  It  is  on  their  sexuality 
that  he  has  built  his  poem!  Loves  of  the  Plants).  i8z6  KIKHY 
&  Sp.  Entomol.  III.  325  The  wonderful  diversity  of  fonns.  . 
to  which  mere  sexuality  gives  rise  amongst  insects.  1882-4 
COOKE  Brit.  Frcsli-w.  A  Igx  \.  63  Larger  coenobia,  .  .with 
daughter-ccenobia  enclosed  within  the  mother,  evolved 
without  sexuality. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1888  Buck's  llandbk.  Mud.  Sci.  VI.  436/2  According  to 
a  strict  biological  definition  sexuality  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  male  and  female  reproductive  elements  (genoblasts), 
and  sex  of  the  individuals  in  which  the  reproductive  elements 
arise.  A  man  has  sex,  a  spermatozoon  sexuality. 

2.  Possession  of  sexual  powers,  or  capability  of 
sexual  feelings. 

1879  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Dis.  Warn,  xxvii.  (1889)  223  In  remoy. 
ing  the  ovaries,  you  do  not  necessarily  destroy  sexuality  in 
a  woman.  1899  Alltutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  191  Precocious 
sexuality,  .interferes  with  normal  mental  growth. 

3.  Recognition  of  or  preoccupation  with  what  is 
sexual  ;  pi.  (nonce-use),  allusions  to  sexual  matters. 

1848  KINGSI.KV  Yeast  \\\\,  Paradise  and  hell.  .as  grossly 
material  as  Mahomet's,  without  the  honest  thorough-going 
sexuality,  which  you  thought  made  his  notion  logical  and 
consistent.  1893  C.  A.  CLAKKE  Knobstick  xiii.  137  Under 
the  unsteady  inspiration  of..  alcohol,  there  was  rude  and 
uproarious  bawling  of  music  ball  ditties..  and  chuckling 
sexualities  were  tossed  to  and  fro. 

4.  Appearance  distinctive  of  sex. 

1908  S.  A.  COOK  Relig.  A  nc.  Palestine  iii.  29  [The  Astarte- 
plaques]  offer  a  large  variety  of  types  from  the  coarsest 
exaggeration  of  sexuality  to  highly  conventionalised  forms. 

Sexualize  (se-ksiwabiz),  v.  [f.  SEXUAL  a.  + 
-i/,E.]  trans.  To  make  sexual,  endow  with  sex, 
attribute  sex  to. 

1839  Blackiu.  Mag.  XLV.  462/2  The  French  [language].  . 
has  no  resources  for  elevating  its  diction.  ..The  single_  mis- 


sexualized  and  married  to  a  goddess  of  Heaven  before  [etc.]. 
1900  POSTGATE  Pref.  to  Mrs.  H.  Cast's  Trans/.  Breai's 
Semantics  12  Even  in  the  case  of  animals  the  sexualizing,  if 
1  may  so  call  it,  of  the  endings  -us  and  -a.  was  by  no  means 

^Sexually  (se-ksi«ali),  adv.  [f.  SEXUAL  a.  + 
-LY*.]  a.  In  a  sexual  manner  ;  by  means  of  sexual 
congress,  b.  With  respect  to  sex. 

1655  in  Hartlib  Ref.  Cotnnwnw.  Bees  21  These  Wormes.  . 
engender  sexually.  1861  HUXI.EY  Led.  Working  Men  86 
Whether  we  consider  the  reproduction..  of  organic  beings  as 
they  take  place  asexually  or  as  they  may  take  place  sexually. 
1878  DELL  tr.  Gcgenbaur's  Comp.  Anal.  131  These  are 
developed  into  the  sexually  mature  form. 

Sexualogy  (seksi»ae-16d3i).  rare-1,  [f.  SEXUAL 
a.  -(-  -LOGY.]  The  science  of  sexual  relations.  Hence 
Sexualo-gical  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  sexualogy. 

1885  K.  PEARSON  Ethic  of  freellt.  xiii.  (1888)  371  Not 
until  we  have  ample  statistics..  will  it  be  possible  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  real  science  of  sexualogy.  Ibid.  387  The 
whole  question  of  Neo-Malthusianism  is  fraught  with  im- 
mense social  and  sexualogical  difficulties. 

Sexuate  (se-ksiat-'t),  a.  Ent.  [f.  L.  sexu-s  SEX 
+  -ATE2.]  Having  sex,  separated  into  sexes  = 
SEXUAL  a.  So  Se-xuated  a. 

1882  Entomol.  Mag.  Mar.  225  This  last  genus  is  sexuate; 
it  has  males  and  females  which  copulate.  Ibid.  226  A  single 
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egg.  .will  produce,  .males  and  females;  and  ^before  these 
sexuated  insects  appear,  would  be  seen  winged  insects  [etc.]. 
Sexupare  (se-ksi*<pe->r).  £ut.  [ad.  mod.L. 
scxupar-utit,  neut.  of  sexuparus  :  see  next.]  'In  the 
plant  lice,  one  of  the  parents  of  the  sexed  genera- 
tion, usually  developed  late  in  the  season'  (Cent. 


Di<t. 


SEYNT. 

18..  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Entom.,  Bulletin  44  p.  8 
(Cent.)  The  sexupares  or  return  migrants. 

SexuparOUS  (seksu?paras),  a.  Biol.  [f.  mod. 
L.  sexupar-us,  L.  sexu-s  SEX  :  see  -PAUOUS.]  Pro- 
ducing offspring  sexually. 

1899  D.  SHARP  Insects  11.  586  One  [series  of  Chermes]  is 
wingless,  and  exclusively  parthenogenelic,.  .while  the  other 
part  becomes  winged  ;  these  latter  are  called  sexuparous. 

Sexvirate.  Obs.  rare*1,  [ad.  late  L.  sex- 
viriitus  (sfi'traius),  f.  sexvir  (scvir)  one  of  six 
colleagues  (back-formation  from  sex  viri  six  men) : 
see  -ATE!.]  A  body  of  six  colleagues. 

1762  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Geog.  II.  374  The  eldest  of  the 
six  professors  which  constitute  the  sexvirate  of  the  college  is 
styled  primicerius. 

Sey1  (s^1)-  Also  7  syei  9  sei-  [var-  of  SAITHK. 
Cf.  Norw.  sei.]  —  SAITHE.  Also  sey-Jish,  -pollack. 

1698  M.  MARTIN  Voy.  St.  Kilda  (1749)  27  Their  food  is 
Herring,  Mackarels,  and  Syes.  1842  HONNYCASTLE  New- 
foitndld.  I.  264  The  gadus  carbonarius,  the  sey-fish  of  Nor- 
way, or  coal-fish.  1863  KINGSLEY  in  Reader  29  Aug.  213/1 
A  two-pound  '  sei  '  (Politic/tins  viridis),  the  most  beautiful 
in  form  and  colour  of  all  British  fish.  1864  COUCH  Brit. 
Fishes  III.  84  Sey  Pollack. 

Sey-  (s(').  Sc.  Also  8  say.  [Of  obscure  ori- 
gin.] (See  quol.  1844.) 

1719  RAMSAY  Ep.  J.  Arbuckle  89  A  healthfu'  Stomach 
sharply  set  Prefers  a  Back-sey  pipin  het.  1724  —  Health 
259  His  squeamish  Stomach  loaths  the  savory  Sey.  Ibid. 
Gloss.,  Back-sey,  a  Surlpin.  1737  Ochtertyre  House  Bk. 
Ace.  (S.  H.S.)  65  Sent  a  hinde  quarter  of  the  cow  to  Gray  and 
a  fore  say  to  Fentry.  1816  SCOTT  Anlit],  xv,  He'll  make  as 
muckle  about  buying  a  forequarter  o'  lamb  in  August  as 
about  a  back  sey  o'  beef.  1819 —  Bride  Lamm,  xxxiv,  This 
bit  morsel  o'  beef,  .is  out  o'  the  back  sey.  1844  H.  STEPHENS 
Bk.  Farm  II.  168  The  sirloin,  or  back  sey.  The  spare  rib, 
or  fore  sey.  [In  the  Scotch  mode  of  cutting  up  a  carcass  of 
beef.) 

Sey  3  (sei).  Sc.  and  Ulster.  Also  sie,  sye,  etc. 
(see  K.D.D.).  Cf.  SOYE.  [Of  obscure  origin.] 

1825-80  JAMIL-SON  s.v.,  The  sey  of  a  gown  or  shift  is  the 
opening  in  which  the  sleeve  is  inserted.  S. 

Sey :  see  SAY,  SEA,  SEE,  SYE  (sieve). 

II  Seyal  (s^ya-1).  Also  sayall.  [Arab.  JU- 
sayal."\  The  acacia. 

1844  KITTO  Phys.  Hist.  Palestine  vii.  251  The  Arabs  of 
the  desert  now  use  the  epidermis  of  the  seyal. :  for  tanning. 
1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  ii.  36  Some  fine  acacia  or  '  seyal ' 
trees.  1907  Daily  Chron.  18  Nov.  8/6  The  sayall  bushes 
began  to  grow  more  densely. 

Seyalle,  obs.  form  of  SEAL  sl>2 

Seybertite  (s^'baitait).  Min.  [Named  after 
H.  Seybert :  see  -H'E.]  A  synonym  of  clintonite. 

1833  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  XXIV.  171  Mr.  Clemson.  .proposes 
for  it  [Bronzite]  the  trivial  name  of  Seyberlite.  after  the  dis- 
tinguished American  analyst,  Mr.  Henry  Seybert.  1834 
DANA  Syst.  Min.  (ed.  4)  II.  297. 

Seybie,  Sc.  variant  of  SYBO,  young  onion. 

Seych,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SIGB  v. 

Seyd,  var.  SAYYID.  Seyde,  obs.  f.  SAID,  SEED  si. 

Seye,  obs.  f.  SAY  ji.i,  st>2,  SAY  v.,  SEE  v. 

Seyed,  var.  SAYYID.    Seyen,  obs.  f.  SAY  a.l 

Seyer,  variant  of  SYRE  &.  (gutter,  drain). 

Seyetyka,  obs.  form  of  SCIATICA. 

Seyf(e,  Seyge,  obs.  forms  of  SIEVE,  SIEGE. 

Seygnery,  -o(u)rye,  etc.,  obs.  if.  SEIGNIOKY. 

Seyin,  variant  of  SYNE  adv.,  since. 

Seyk,  -nes,  obs.  forms  of  SICK,  -NESS. 

Seyl(l(e  :  see  SAIL,  SEAL,  SELE. 

Seym,  obs.  form  of  SEAM  sbl,  sb.",  SEEM  z/.2 

Seymar,  variant  of  SIMAK. 

Seyms,  obs.  f.  SEAM  st>.1,  si.2 ;  Sc.  var.  SEAM  si.z 

Seymland,  var.  SEMBLAND  s/>.  Obs. 

Seymme,  obs.  form  of  SEEM  v.- 

Seyn  :  see  SAY,  SEE,  SEEN,  SENE,  SYNE. 

Seynct,  obs.  form  of  SAINT. 

Seynd,  obs.  form  of  SIND  v.,  to  rinse. 

1597  in  Sfulding  Club  Misc.  (1841)  I.  180  The  said  Isobel 
..galherit  ane  number  of  deid  folkis  baines,  and  seyndit 
thame  in  water. 

Seynd,  Seyndil(l :  see  SINGED///.  «.',  SENDLE. 
tSeyne.     Obs.  rare-1,    [a.  OF.  stigltt,  pa. 

pple.  of  seigtier  in  the  sense  to  assign,  designate.] 
=  ASSIGN  sb.- 

a  1500  Brome  Bk.  140  [To]  J.  B.  [and]  T.  P.,  to  be  eyrys 
and  seyneys  of  them. 

Seyne  :  see  SAY,  SEE,  SENE,  SENYE,  SYNE. 

Seyng(e  :  see  SAY  v.1,  SEE  v.,  SING  v. 

Seynorye,  -ourye,  obs.  forms  of  SEIGNIOKY. 

•|  Seynt.  Obs.  Also  4  saynt,  (sayn),  ceint, 
4-5  seirite,  oeynt(e,  4-6  seint,  5  saint,  (sent). 
[a.  OF.  ceint  masc.,  ceinte  fern.  :-popular  L.  cinc- 
luin  neut.,  cincta  fern,  (whence  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  cmto, 
dnta)  =  older  L.  cinctu-t  (a-stem),  f.  cingSre  to 
gird.]  A  girdle. 

a  1350  Assamft.  Mary  473  in  Horstm.  Altcngl.Leg.  (1881) 
118  A  saynt  of  silk..|'at  was  obut  hir  medel  done.  13.. 
Caw.  f,  Cr.  h'nt.  589  With  silk  sayn  vmbe  his  syde.  Ibid. 
2431  c  1386  CHAUCEK  Prol.  329  A  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe.. 
Ther  was . .  He  rood  but  hoomly  in  a  medlee  cote  Girt  with 
a  ceint  [I'.rr.  ceynt,  seynt,  seint,  sent]  of  silk  with  barres 
smale.  1399  LANGL.  Kuli.  Kedeles  in.  140  For  they,  .seltith 
all  her  siluer  in  seintis  and  homes,  c  1400  YwafllfH  Caw. 
177.'  A  tiche  robe  als  gall  sho  la,  And  a  saint  of  silk  alswa. 


SEYNTTJRE. 

1413  Piigr.  Soiule  v.  v.  (1859)  76  Aungels.  .clothed.. of  reed 
bloody  purpure,  gyrd  with  ceyntes  of  gold,  c  1440  Pronip. 
Parv.  451/2  Seynt,  or  cors  of  a  gyrdylle,  textum.  4:1530 
Crl,  of  Love  817  With  aureat  seint  about  her  sydes  clene. 
1530  PALSGK.  268/1  Seynt  of  a  gyrdell,  lissu. 

Seynt,  obs.  form  of  SAINT,  SINGED  ppl.  a.l 
Seyntery,  -tuarie,  etc. :  see  SANCTUARY  sb.'1 
Seynt  graal,  obs.  form  of  SANGBAIL. 
tSeynture.   Obs.  rare'1,   [a.  F.  ceinture.  Cf. 
CENTUHE.]   A  waist-belt. 

cuaaBeryti  3925  The  second  brou}t  a  swerd  I-shethid, 
with  seynture  I.fretid  all  with  perelis  orient  &  pure. 

Seyntwar(e,  variant  forms  of  SAINTUAIUE  Obs, 
Seyntwary(e,  obs.  forms  of  SANCTUARY  rf.l 
Seynur(,r)ye,  Seyon  :  see  SEIGNIORY,  SCION. 
tSeyny.   Obs.    [a.  OF.  *«£«<?  bled,  otseisnJe 

bleeding.]    Used  attrib.  in  seyny  book  (=  liber  san- 

guinatoriim  in  Consult.   Alan.  S.  Petri  Ifestmoit. 

§  317),  a  choir  book  provided  for  the  use  of  monks 

who  had  lately  been  bled. 
c  1491  in  J.  A.  Robinson  &  M.  R.  James  MSS.  Westm. 

Abbey  9  Payments  for  the  newe  repairyng  of  the  Seyny 

bookes.    Ibid.  10. 

Seyper,  var.  SIPER.    Seyrch,  obs.  f.  SEARCH  v. 

Seys(e,  Seysere,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  CEASE  v.,  SEIZEH. 

Seyson(e,  -oun,  -yne,  obs.  forms  of  SEASON  sb. 

Seyt,  -tie,  obs.  forms  of  SEAT  sb. 

Seyth,  obs.  form  of  SAITHE  Sc.  ;  var.  SYTHE. 

Seyud,  seyyad,  -id,  variant  forms  of  SAYVID. 

1824  HKIIGK  Jntl.  20  July,  Real  Seyuds,  descendents  of 
the  prophet.  1912  Scotsman  5  A pr.  4  A  seyyid . .  and  twenty- 
four  other  persons,  .have  been  arrested. 

Seyverns,  pi.  form  of  SEVEKON  Obs. 
Sey  winge,  obs.  form  of  SHOWING  vbl.  sl>. 
t  S'fire,  int.  Obs.  rare-*.    [See  'S.]  Used  as  a 
minced  oath. 
1791  O'KEEFFE  Wild  Oats  I.  i,  SirGeo.  S'fire,  my  Lady. 


583 
t  'Sflesh,  int.   Obs.  [See'S.]   =  FLESH**,  gd. 

_'70S  [T.  WALKER)  Wit  of  a  Woman  HI.  29  'Sflesh  I'm  a 
Gentleman  Soldier  now.  Ibid.  30, 

t  'Sfoot,  int.  Obs.  Also  'sfut,  sfut,  sfoot(e, 
s'fut,  s'foote.  Shortened  form  of  God's  foot :  see 
GOD  14  a. 

1601  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iii,  Gods  neakes  he  has 
wrong,  that  he  has  :  and  S'fut,  an  I  were  he,  I  would  beare 
no  coles.  1601  —  Ant.  ft  Mel.  v.  H  3,  Sfoote,  a  sits  like 
Lucifer  himselfe.  1606  SHAK*.  7V.  fr  Cr.  ii.  iii.  6.  1616 
U.  JONSOM  Ev.  Man  iu  lluin.  n.  iv,  'Sfoot  [1598  reatis  Gods 
f  jol],  I  haue  lost  my  purse,  I  thinke.  1662  [see  FOOT  it.  I  14 

llSforzando  (sfjutsa-ndo).  Mus.  [It.,  gerund 
alsforzare  to  force.]  A  musical  direction  indicating 
that  the  note  so  marked  is  to  be  specially  empha- 
sized or  rendered  louder  than  the  rest.  Abbreviated 
s/.,  sfz.  Sfz.p. ,  abbreviated  form  of  sforzamlopiaiw, 
suddenly  loud  followed  by  diminuendo  or  piano. 

1801  BUSBY  Diet.  Jhis.  (i3n),  Sforzando,  or  Sforzalo,  or 
SF.  (ItaJ.).  1876  STAINF.K  &  BAHKEIT  Diet.  Mus.  1883 
GKOVE  Diet.  Mm. 

b.  irons/.  Increase  of  loudness  (in  speaking). 
1902  R.  HICHRNS  Londoners  34  '  Instant  destruction  ',  he 

repeated,  with  a  slight  sfor/ando. 

c.  Comb,  sforzando  coupler,  pedal :  see  quots. 
1876    HII.ES  Catecli.  Organ  iii.  (1878)  20  The  Sf,.i/an<!o 

coupler  is  a  movement  for  increasing  the  power  of  the  Swill 
instantaneously.  1881  C.  A.  KIIWARDS  Organs  114  The 
sforzando  pedal  isa  coupler  of  gieat  value. 

II  Sforzato  (sffutsfrti/).  Mus.  [It.,  pa.  pplc.  of 
sforzare:  see  prcc.]  =  SFOHZANDO. 

1801  [see  SFORZANUO].  1876  STAINER  &  BARRF.TT  DLL 
Mas.  Toms. 

II 'Sforzato.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Error  for  H./orzalo.'] 
A  galley-slave.  —  FORSADO. 

1605  B.  JONSON  Volponcn.  ii,  I  was  condemn'd  a  'Sforzato 
to  the  Galleys,  for  poysoning  the  Cardinal!  Bemboo's  Coolie. 


SHABBIFY. 

I  Sftunato  (sf«ma-to),  a.  Painting.  [It.,  lit. 
'  smoked  '.]  (See  quot.  1 869.) 

1847  Manual  of  Oil- Paint inf  126  Sfumato.  Painted  with 
a  light,  vapoury  touch.  1869  EASTLAKK  M,,ter.  Hist.  Oil 
Painting  II.  206  Another  quality  which  was  adopted  from 
Leonardo ..  was  the  'sfumato'  system— the  imperceptible 
softening  of  the  transitions  in  half-tints  and  shadows. 

t  S'gad,  int.    Obs.   rarc~l.    =  EGAD. 

173.  FIELDING  Evrydice  Wks.  1771  III.  212  Auth.  Ay! 
s'gad,  I  should  as  soon  have  suspected  half  the  Dutchmen 
to  be  dancing-masters. 

Sge,  early  ME.  form  of  SHE. 

Sgraffito  !,sgraf|frttf).  Also  7  sgrafit.  PI. 
sgraffiti  (sgraf,lrt;").  [It.:  see  GRAFFITO;  the 
prefix  s-  represents  L.  ex-  (see  Ex-).]  (See  quots. 
Cf.  GRAFFITO.  ) 

1730  BAILEY  (fol.),  Sgrnjit,  a  method  of  Painting  in  black 
and  white  only,  not  m  fresco.  1847  Manual  of  Oil-Painting 
isGSgraffito.  A  kind  of  bold  design,  in  black-  ami  white, done 
by  scratching  a  wall  where  it  was  purposely  painted  of  the 
former  hue.  1847  KASII.AKK  Mater.  Hist.  Oil  fainting  I. 
150  Works  so  produced  mu*t  have  resembled  the  nielli,  or, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  sgraffiti  of  the  Italians.  1902  BALURY 
Mod.  Mural  Dt\<>r.ilitni  101  The  term  sgratlito  is  now 
limited  to  a  particular  method  of  scratching  lines  upon  a 
plaster  surface. ..The  plaster  is  so  laid  that  the  incisions  in 
an  upper  cuat  levcal  a  lo\\er  .stratum  of  a  L-.>ntia--tin^ 
Colour. 

atlrib.  1883  /.'/>,;>/  ll.iily  J'ast,  Panels  in  Sgraffito  work 
1886  Offic.  Cataf,  Col.  \  Ind.  Exhib.  53  Layer  upon  layer  of 
coloured  lac  are  laid.  Then,  with  a  stylu^,  lh- se  <o.ils  ax- 
scratched  through  in  a  manner  analogous  to  Italian  *g>nrfito 
decoration. 
b.  Pottery. 

1889  C.  T.  DAVIS  I'rad.  Treat.  ISriiH-s,  etc.  xv.  46;  I-'.ach 
clay  is  to  be  separately  compressed,  unless  sgraffito  effects  are 
desired.  1897  SpARKES&GANDY/W/Vrr  237  The  introduction, 
in  1867-1870,  of  the  '  Douhon-ware  Sgraffito 'pottery.  These 
were  vases  and  jugs  made  in  the  common  pipe-clay,  uith 
simple  incised  or  stamped  patterns,  coloured  equally  simply. 


SH,  a  consonantal  digraph  representing  the 
simple  sound  ( J).  In  late  OE.  this  sound  was 
represented  by  the  combination  sc,  which  retained 
its  original  phonetic  value  (sk)  only  in  words  of 
foreign  origin.  The  sound  (J)  did  not  exist  in 
early  OF.,  and  hence  the  early  ME.  texts,  written 
by  French-educated  scribes,  show  great  diversity 
of  attempts  to  find  expression  for  it.  The  OE. 
notation  by  sc  became  rare  after  the  1 2th  c.  Some 
scribes  of  the  12-1 3th  c.  used  the  single  s  initially 
and  finally.  More  frequent  was  ss  (used  in  all 
positions),  which  is  found  as  late  as  1340  (Ayen- 
bite).  In  medial  and  final  positions  ssh  was  common 
from  the  I3th  to  the  i6th  c. ;  Coverdale  (1535)  has 
frequently  s:s!i,  sometimes  szh  (but  also  often  sh). 
The  prevailing  form  from  the  end  of  the  12th  c.  to 
the  end  of  the  141)1  c.  was  sch  (initially;  in  other 
positions  it  was  less  frequent)  ;  in  the  north  it  was 
common  down  to  the  end  of  the  1 6th  c.  In  the  1 3th 
c.  we  occasionally  find  sge,  sje,  sze  for  she  (rarely 
sj  or  sz  in  other  words),  and  in  the  14-151.11  c.  some 
East  Anglian  scribes  wrote  xal,  xulde  for  shall, 
should.  In  ME.  texts  the  suffix  -ship  is  often 
written  -chife,  and  sometimes  ch  occurs  as  the 
symbol  of  (J)  in  other  positions. 

The  combination  sh  (probably  to  be  regarded 
as  a  simplification  of  sch}  is  regularly  used  in  the 
Ormulum  c  1200  and  frequently  in  the  Trinity 
College  Homilies  of  about  the  same  date.  It  is  the 
usual  symbol  in  the  London  documents  of  the 
I4th  c.  and  in  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer,  and  from 
the  time  of  C'axton  onwards  it  has  been  the  estab- 
lished notation  for  (J)  in  all  words  except  those 
which  (as  machine,  schedule,  Asia,  the  derivatives 
in  -lion,  etc.)  are  spelt  unphonetically  on  etymo- 
logical grounds. 

In  some  compounds  as  dishonest,  mishap,  Gateskead, s  and 
A^come  together  without  forming  a  digraph.  The  pronun- 
ciation of  some  proper  names  in  which  this  sequence  occurs 
has  been  affected  by  misinterpretation  of  the  spelling  ;  e.g. 
Evesham  is  often  called  (rvfam),  Petersham  (prtajfam). 

Sh  (J),  int.  Also  written  'sh  (as  if  an  abbrev. 
of  hush").  An  exclamation  used  to  enjoin  silence 
or  noiselessness ;  =  HUSH  int.  The  reduplication 
or  prolongation  of  the  sound  is  indicated  by  sh-sh, 
s-s-sh,  and  the  like  (see  quots.). 

1847  Man  in  the  Moon  II.  114  He.. imposed  silence  by  a 
long-drawn  S-s-s-s-s-s-sh  !  1848  THACKERAY  Van. Fair  xix, 
When  anybody  entered  the  room,  she  uttered  a  shshshsk  so 
sibilant  and  ominous,  that  it  frightened  the  poor  old  lady  in 
her  bed.  1867  Miss  BROUGHTON  Cometh  Up  xxvi,  Sh  !  Sh  ! 
don't  make  a  scene  !  1883  HOWKLLS  Registers,  in  Harper's 
Mag.  Dec.  79/2  'Sh  !  Listen.  1893  ASHBY-STKRRY  Naughty 
Girl  vii.  66  S-s-sh  !  Don't  make  a  noise  ! 

b.  Used  (in  reduplicated  form)  to  express  a  low 
faint  rustling  or  swishing  sound.    Cf.  SUISH. 

1878  BESANT  &  RICE  Monks  o/Thelema  xli,  The  gardener's 
boy  sharpened  his  scythe  musically,  and  then  began  again 
his  low  and  gentle  sh-sh-sh  over  the  lawn. 


Sh.-,  sh',  formerly  used  for  she  in  certain  eli- 
sions, as  sh  as  for  she  has '. 

'575  Gammer  Carton's  Needle  III.  iv.  8  Shase  as  much 
wyt  in  her  head  almost  as  chane  in  mine  !  Ibid.  iv.  ii.  23 
Chad  thought  shad  stopt  hir  throte.  1611  MIUDLKTON-  & 
DKKKKR  Roaring  Girl  n.  i.  D  i  b,  Life,  sh'as  the  Spirit 
of  foure  great  parishes.  1610  Westward  for  Smelts  (Percy 
Soc.)  20  Twice  thirtie  yeercs,  Sha'd  past  with  cares.  1631 
KNF.VET  Rhodvn  fy  Iris  m.  i.  E  3,  Sometimes  sh'applauds 
a  pavement-sweeping  traine. 

Sh.,  abbreviation  of  shilling. 

1607-8  Aterd.  Aec.  in Sfalding Club Miicell.  V.  135  Item, 
for  four  buistis,  at  ten  sh.  the  buist,  is  2  lib.  1730  A.  M.\i.- 
COI.M  Syst.  Aritft.  79  The  Sum  is  68</.  which  I  divide  by  12 
(because  ltd.  =  is/i.). 

HSha(Ja).  [?  Shortened  f.  SHAPOO.]  The  oorial 
(Ovis  cycloceros}.  Also  applied  to  O.  vignei. 

1842  VIGNE  Trav.  Kaskndr\\.  280  The  Sha  is  atragelaphus, 
or  goat-deer.  1893  LYDF.KKER  Horns  fy  Hoofs  77  The  so- 
called  sha  (Ovis-vignei)  of  the  upper  Indus  valley.  1894 
Lydekker's  Roy.  A'at.  Hist.  II.  223  The  Asiatic  wild  sheep 
known  in  the  Punjab  as  the  urial,  but  in  Ladak  as  the  sha. 

Sha,  obs.  form  of  SHAH. 

Shaake,  8haar(e,  Shaarpe,  obs.  ff.  SHAKE, 
SHARE,  SHARP. 

Shab  (jieb),  sb.  Forms:  I  sceabb,  scssb, 
sceb,  3  schabbe,  4  shabbe,  4-  shab.  [OE.  sceatb 
masc.  corresponding  to  ON.  *skabbr  SCAB  sb.,  f. 
Teut.  root  *skat-  to  scratch,  SHAVE  :— Indoger- 
m.inic  *skclbh-,  whence  L.  scabies  itch,  scabfre 
(perf.  scabt)  to  scratch.  From  the  same  root  are 
Flem.  dial,  schab  (Kilian  schabbe),  mod.G.  schiihe 
(sckate,  dial,  schabbe*)  itch.] 

1.  =  SCAB  sb.  1-3.     Now  only  dial.,  a  cutaneous 
disease  in  sheep  (=  SCAB  sb.  2~). 

<:8o7  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  Care  xi.  70  Se  hafS 
singalne  sceabb  se  ^>e  naefre  ne  blin3  un^est£e5Si^nesse. 
c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  322  Eac  hyt  afeorma(>  Sone  leahtor . . 
\K  hy  achoras  nemnaS  \xci  ys  sceb  (v.  r.  sczb).  c  iaoo  St. 
Francis  309  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  62  po  bi-gan  t>e  souwe  a-non . . 
To  beo  ful  of  schabbe  and  of  buyles.  13..  Pol.  SongsOb-yfi 
239  Heshrapeth  on  is  shabbes.  1382  WYCLIF  Lev.  xjtii.  22 
Litil  blcynes,  or  shab,  or  drye  round  shab.  1806  Mtd.  Jrnl. 
XV.  518  They  were  afflicted,  not  with  the  sheep-pox,  but  with 
the  scab,  or  shab.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  30  Our  poor 
kiddy.. which  died  yesterday  of  the  shab.  i8a$  LOUDON 
Encycl.  Agric.  §  6522  (Sheep)  The  scab,  shab,  ray,  or 
rubbers.  1886  W.  Somerset  Word-bit.,  Skat,  scab  in  sheep. 

2.  slang.  A  low  fellow  ( =  SCAB  sb.  4).  ?  Obs. 

1637  BASTWICK  Litany  i.  19  Neither  are  those  Shahs  for 
any  merit  in  themselues.. worthy  to  giue  guts  vnto  a  beare. 
1735  DYCHE  &  PARDON  Diet.,  Shab,  a  mean,  sorry,  pitiful 
Fellow,  one  that  is  guilty  of  low  Tricks  &c.  1837  BAYLY 
Songs  It  Ball.  (1844)  II.  40,  I  belong  to  the  Club,  which  is 
very  genteel— We  ne'er  let  a  Scamp  or  a  Shab  in.  1851 
BORROW  Lavengro  xcviii,  '  Any  name  but  that,  you  shab,' 
said  Black  Jack. 

Shab  (Jaeb),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Of  obscure 
origin;  sense  2  suggests  connexion  with  SHAB  sb.  a.] 

1.  trans,  with  off:  a.  To  get  rid  of;  get  (a  person) 
out  of  the  way. 

1677  W.  HUBBARO  Narrative  Postscr.  T  3  b,  Certain  Nip- 
nets  intended  to  have  sheltred  themselves  under  Vncas ; 
but  he  perceiving  it  would  be  distastful  to  the  English,  soon 
shab'd  them  off.  1698  KADIJUIIAK  Love  ,f  Kottle  iv.  iii,  I 


haveshabb'd  him  off  purely,  a  1824  in  Mactaggart  GtilhTitt. 
Kncycl.  347  They  .shab'd  puir  Thomas  alT  toh<  11  Wi  nimMe 
feet.  1828  CROKER  Fairy  Leg.  S.  Ircl.  II.  2rj  Bui  when 
that  [money]  was  gone,  .they  soon  shaljbed  him  off. 

b.  To  put   (a  person)  off  with   ^something  in- 
ferior or  unsatisfactory).    Cf.  FOB  v.  3. 

1840  ].  P.  KENNKDV  Qni>d!i!-ct  iii.  (1860)  61.  I  hold  tlie 
people  in  too  much  esteem  lo  shab  them  off  with  anything 
of  a  secondary  quality. 

2.  inlr.  witii  <^or  away :  To  slink  away,  sneak 
off.  Also,  to  fall  away  from  one's  engagement. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cre-.t;  Shal>'d  cjff,  sneakt,  or  slid 
away.  1720  Humourist  185  And  so  the  fat  Parson  shah!) V. 
off.  1829  BROCKKTI  A'.  C.  ll'itrds,  Shab-tiff\  Slial--ai^<iy,  to 
sneak  away.  1880  II'.  Lortnv.  Cilvss.  s.  v.,  He  \\anleil  lo 
shab-off  without  paying. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1755  JOHNSON,  To  Sliab  v.  n.,  to  play  mean  tricks ;  a  K>\v 
i    barbarous  cant  word. 

•\  3.  trans.  ?  To  rob.    Obs. 

1787  W.  HUTTO.M  Courts  of  Requests  xxxvii.  187  He  bore 
i    it  like  a  philosopher  ;  to  be  shabbed  was  nothing  new,  he 
had  often  lost  everything  he  had,  but  himself. 

t  Shabaroon,  shabroon.  slang.  Obs.  Also 
7  shabberoon,  9  shabbaroon.  [?  f.  SHAB  sb., 
after  ficai oon."\  A  disreputable  person,  ragamuffin. 

a  1700  II.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creiv,  Shaboeroon,  a  Ragamuffin. 
1703  E.  WARD  London  Spy  xv.  (1706)  366  Poor  loose  Shab- 
roons  in  Bawdy-Houses  Bred.  I76a-7'l'.  BRIDGES  Horn.  Trav. 
(1797)  II.  ii  That  no  more  rogues  to-day  may  drop,  Go  yon 
and  all  your  shabrocns  stop.  1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BF.SNETT 
Beggar  Girl  (1813)  I.  21  Letting  a  tribe  of  shabroons  and 
painted  Jezebels  into  their  honest  house.  1838  AV:c  Monthly 
Jlag.  LlV.  214  If . .a  recognition  from  a  coroneled  carriage 
stamps  you  a  lord, . .  the  notice  of  a  shabaroon  can  be  nothing 
less  than  a  hint  to  your  tailor  to  send  in  his  bill.  1847  HALLI- 
WELL,  Sliabbarjon,  a  mean  shabby  fellow. 

attrib.  1786  MRS.  A.  M.  BKNNKTT  Juvenile  Indiscr.  V. 
56  Trap  answered,  he  believed  he  had  nobody  belonging  to 
him  worth  seeking  after,  for  that  he  was  but  a  shabroon 
sort  of  a  gem'man. 

Shabbaron,  obs.  form  of  CHAPERON. 

Shabbaroon,  variant  of  SHABAROON. 

Shabbed,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  I  sceab- 
bede,  sceebbede,  4-5  scbabbed,  shabbid,  -yd, 
7-  shabbed.  [f.  SHAB  sb.  +  -ED  *.  Cf.  SCABBED.] 

1.  Afflicted  with  scab  or  scabs  ;  =  SCABBED  a.  i. 
anoo  in   Napier  O.  E.  Glosses   126/4939  Pttrutentns, 

sca;bbede  [:'.  r.  sceabbede],  a;ttra;n.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A. 
VIM.  17  Hou  heore  schabbede  schep  schal  heore  wolle  saue. 
n  1400-50  Stoclth.  Med.  MS.  101  For  schabbed  hands. 

2.  =  SHABBY. 

1674  R.  GODFREY  Inj.  <y  Abus.  Physiek  63  The  Chymical 
Doctor .. offered  him  his  help  contrary  to  his  custome,  (for  1 
believe  he  hateth  that  shabbed  trick  of  asking  people  to 
buy  health),  a  1687  COTTON  Poems  (1689)  94  We.. Had 
happy  been  had  we  chang'd  features,  Garments  at  least, 
though  theirs  be  shabbed,  With  those  who  that  cold  place 
inhabit.  1716  HEARNK  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  V.  210  He  died  in 
a  shabbed  Condition,  as  he  lived.  1891 '  M.  GRAY  '  In  Heart 
of  Storm  Prol.  i.  I.  28  My  best  bonnet  was  that  shabbed  1 
didn't  like  to  go  to  church  of  a  fine  Sunday. 

Shabberoon,  variant  of  SHABAROON. 

Shabbily  (Jse-bifoi),  v.  nonce-aid,  [f.  SHABBY 
a.  +  -FY.]  trans.  To  make  shabby. 

1866  All  Year  Round  ^  June  518  Walking  over  Mont  Cents 
. .  has  somewhat  shabbiticd  my  travelling  attire. 


SHABBILY. 

Shabbily  (jVbili),  adv.  [-LT2.]  In  a  shabby 
manner  (see  the  adj.). 

1755  JOHNSON,  Shabbily,  meanly;  reproachfully;  despic- 
ably ;  pakrily.  A  cant  word.  1756  MRS.  DKLANY  Antobiog. 
(1861)  III.  417  Madame  de  Sevigne'  goes  on  but  shabbily: 
this  cold  weather  numbs  my  faculties.  1781  J.  RIPLEY  Set. 
Orig.  Lett.  47  The  caparisons  upon  his  horse,  shabbily 
splendid.  i8ai  J.  W.  CROKER  Diary  12  June,  Burdett . . 
comes  shabbily  off,  for  he  denies  a  meaning  which  his 
words  have.  1829  LVTTON  Dci'cnux  ill.  vi,  A  little  dark 
man,  shabbily  dressed.  1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN  R.  Lynnc\\. 
ii.  23  The  rooms  were  furnished  shabbily.  1879  r.  W. 
ROBINSON  Coward  Consc.  iv.  i,  Fanny  behaved  so  shabbily 
to  your  brother. 

Shabbiness  (Jre-bines).  [-NESS.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  shabby  (in  various  senses). 

1711  ADDISON  s'ptct.  No.  31  P  i  The  Shabbiness  of  his 
Dress.  1711  STEEI.F.  Hid.  No.  264  T  2  His  gay  Shabbyness 
of  Clothes.  1827  Svu.  SMITH  Cath.  Quest.  Wks.  1859  II. 
120/1  Explaining  away  this  sale  of  your  soul  by  every 
species  of  falsehood,  shabbiness,  and  equivocation.  1863 
Miss  BRADDON  Eleanor's  Viet.  I.  i.  3  In  spue  of.  .the  shab- 
biness of  her  straw  bonnet.  1899  DOYLE  Duet  (1909)  69/1 
His  occasional  shabbiness  in  money  matters. 

Shabble  :  see  SHABLE. 

Shabby  (J^'bi),  a.  [f.  SHAB  sb.  +  -Y.  Cf. 
SCAHHY  ;  also  LG.  schabbig,  schcibbig,  MHG.  sclie- 
bic  (mod.G.  schabig  =  sense  I  below). 

'  A  word  that  has  crept  into  conversation  and  low  writing  ; 
but  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  language '  (J.).] 

1.  That  has  lost  its  newness  or  freshness  of  ap- 
pearance ;  dingy  and  faded  from  wear  or  exposure.    ; 
Said  of  clothes,  furniture,  houses,  etc. 

1685  Loml.  Caz.  No.  2070/4  Having  a  Gray  Coloured  Coat 
and  a  shabby  Perriwig.  1716  I.ADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let. 
to  C'tcss  of  Bristol  22  Aug.,  In  the  other,  you  see  a  sort  of 
shabby  finery.  1763  R.  I.I.OVD  ffevi-Rivcr  Head  n  With 
the  drap'ry  she  had  got  Within  her  little  shabby  cot.  1765 
GOLUSM.  Ess.  xxi.  [vi.]  T  r  A  man  in  very  shabby  cloatlis. 
1838  DICKENS  Xich.  Nick,  xvi,  There  was  a  stream  of 
people  pouring  into  a  shabby  house.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  , 
Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  vi.  (1878)  82  It  was  an  old  book  in  very 
shabby  binding.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  65, 1  should 
have  been  a  poacher  In  shabby  velveteen.  1889  jESSor-P 
Coining  of  Friars  iii.  123  The  surest  token  that  a  monastery 
was  in  a  bad  way  was  that  its  church  was  in  a  shabby 
condition. 

b.  Of  persons,  their  appearance,  etc.  :  Poorly, 
dressed,  '  seedy '. 

1669  OGILBY  O.fyss.  xxill.  334  Shabby  my  looks,  so  mean 
my  garments  be,  That  for  her  lord  she'll  not  acknosvledge 
me.  1688  CLARENDON  D/ur^  7  Dec.,  They  were  veryshabby 
fellows,  pitifully  mounted,  and  worse  armed,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Cre-M,  Shabby,  in  poor,  sorry  Rigging.  1782 
Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  u.  i,  [She]  was  shewn,  by  a  little 
shabby  footboy,  into  a  parlour.  i88z  Miss  BRADDON  Mt. 
Koyani.n.  179  He  lived  with  ashabby  old  half-pay  father. 

c.  Iransf.    Discreditably    inferior    in    quality, 
making  a  poor  appearance. 

1820  LADY  GRANVTLLE  Lett.  (1894)  I.  191  Excuse  this 
shabby  letter.  1824  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  II.  46/2  We 
Scotch,  who  live  in  a  little  shabby  scraggy  corner  of  a 
remote  island.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  u.  xiv,  My  Lord 
Duke's  entertainments  were  both  seldom  and  shabby.  1863 
MILL  Exam.  Hamilton  448  Who,  then,  would  expect  such 
shabby,  not  arguments,  but  mists  of  arguments,  as  the 
author  presents  us  with.  1880  E.  A.  FREEMAN  in  W.  R.  W. 
Stephens  Life  ff  Lett.  (1895)  II.  198  Unless  they  have 
mended  their  ways  at  Laon  since  1869,  you  will  hear  the 
shabbiest  of  masses  there. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc. :  Contemptibly 
mean,  ungenerous,  or  dishonourable.  Often  applied, 
in  a  lighter  tone,  to  conduct  which  is  less  friendly 
or  generous  than  one  had  hoped  for. 

1679  J.  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Charac.  Tory  Wks. 
1729  II.  66  These  shabby  fellows  who  pretend  to  be  robbed. 
a  1720  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  vn.  (1722)  374  Among  these 
was  a  shabby  Fellow,  who  to  get  Victuals  without  working, 
had  thrust  himself  among  the  Quakers.  1763  LD.  HOLLAND 
in  Jesse  Sehvyn  f,  Contemf.  (1843)  !•  *7°  Stephen  gives 
his  compliments,  but  says  you  left  Paris  in  a  shabby  manner. 
1840  THACKERAY  Bedford-Raw  Consp.  i,  It  was  voted  a 
shabby  excuse.  1850  SMEDLEY  Frank  Fairlegh  xv,  It  would 
be  horribly  shabby  of  you  to  desert  us  now.  1892  \V.  S. 
GILBERT  Mountebanks  I.  What  shabby  things  a  man  will 
do  when  he's  eaten  up  with  jealousy. 

b.  Mean  or  ungenerous  in  giving  or  paying. 
1766  [ASSTEY]  Bath  Guide  v.  7  So  I  took  out  my  Purse,  as 
I  hate  to  be  shabby.    1863  P.  BARRY  Dockyard  Econ.  154 
The  Admiralty,  always  generous  to  profusion  to  unworthy 
people, . .  is  shabby  to  the  sailor. 

C.  Of  a  gift  or  the  like  :  Small  or  poor  as  esti- 
mated by  the  giver's  means. 

1753  Miss  COLLIER  Art  Torment,  u.  iii.  (1811)  139  Make 
him  some  shabby  allowance,  hardly  enough  to  keep  him 
from  starving.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  S.  Africa  iii.  68, 
I,  being.,  familiar  with  their  customs,  knew  that  this  shabby 
present  was  an  insult  to  us. 

3.  t  a-  ?  Dirty,  muddy.    Obs.  rare-1. 

1705  BERKELEY  Cane  of  Dunmore  Wks.  1871  IV.  504  A 
spacious  vault,  the   bottom   whereof  is  always  shabby  by 
reason  of  the  continual  distillation  of  rock-water. 
b.  dial.  Of  weather  :  Wet  and  unpleasant. 

1855  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  wet  shabby  day. 

4.  Of  the  pulse  :  Weak. 

1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xiv.  175  His  pulse 
was  140  in  a  minute  and  remarkably  shabby.  1906  Brit. 
Med.  Jrnl.  13  Jan.  70  A  rapid  shabby  pulse. 

5.  dial.  Diseased  with  'shab'  or  scab;  =  SCABBY  I. 
App.  the  original  meaning,  though  not  recorded  early. 
1825  JENNINGS  Obs.  Dial.  IY.  Eng.  66  Shabby,  affected 

with  the  shab.     1886  W.  Somerset   Wotd-bk.  s.  v.,  They 
sheep  be  shabby. 
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6.  Comb.,  as  ^shabby-looked,  -looking  adjs. 

1703  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Gamester  i.  i,  But,  Sir,  here  was  a 
kind  of  a— kind  of  a  shabby-look'd  fellow.  1853  KANE 
Grinnell  Exf.  xl.  (1856)  365  We  are  an  uncouth,  snobby, 
and  withal,  shabby-looking  set  of  varlets. 

Sha'bby-gentee'l.a.  Attemptingtolookgen- 
teel  and  keep  up  appearances  in  spite  of  shabbiness. 
Also  absol. 

1754  in  Connoisseur  No.  25.  146  The  numerous  fraternity 
of  I  he  shabby-genteel,  who  are  the  chief  support  of  the 
clothiers  in  Monmouth-street.  1800  HELENA  WELLS  Coast. 
Neville  (ed.  2)  II.  342  A  tall  meagre  female,,  .whose  habili- 
ments might  come  under  the  description  of  shabby  gen- 
teel. 1821  W.  COBBETT  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  50  Shabby- 
genteel  houses,  surrounded  with  dead  fences,  and  things 
called  gardens.  1868  ALEX.  SMITH  Last  Leaves  76  He  has. . 
a  feeling  of  respect  for  shabby-genteel  virtues.  1874  MICKLE- 
THWAITE  Moil.  Par.  Churches  341  A  shabby-genteel  imita- 
tion of  an  expensive  building. 

Hence  Shabby-gentility. 

1836  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Charac.  x,  This  compound  of  the 
two— this  shabby-gentility. 

Sha'bbyish,  a.    [-isn.]    Somewhat  shabby. 

1830  CARLYLE  Let.  21  Aug.  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  120 
A  cold-hearted,  shabbyish,  dandy  parson.  1864  BURTON 
Scot  Abr.  I.  i.  25  The  advancement  of  one  of  his  brothers 
from  the  shabbyish  bishopric  of  Poitiers  to  the  brilliant  see 
of  Paris. 

Shable,  shabble  ( jVb'l).  Sc.  Also  7  shabel, 

schable.  [ad.  It.  sciabla,  sciabola,  or  Hungarian 
szablya,  Polish  szabla,  parallel  forms  to  Du.  sabel, 
G.  sabel  (now  sabel} :  see  SABLE  sb.z,  SABKE.] 

1.  A  sabre  or  curved  sword. 

'  Now  generally  used  to  denote  an  old  rusty  sword  '  (Jam.). 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav  v.  208  Shables,  or  short  crooked 
swords.  1683  SIR  J.  Tl'RNER  Pallas  Arm.  171  The  Persians, 
Turks,  Russians,  Polonians,  and  Hungarians,  for  most  part 
wear  Scimiters  and  Shables.  1689  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  414/2 
One  of  them  had  his  left  Arm  cut  off  with  one  blow  of  a 
Schable  or  Polish  sword.  1749  CROOKSIIANK  Hist.  Ch.  Scot. 
II.  22  At  last,  the  Commander  struck  him  with  a  shabble 
on  the  face.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxviii,  He  tugged  for  a 
second  or  two  at  the  hilt  of  his  shabble,  as  he  called  it. 
1895  CKOCKETT  Men  of  Mass/tags  75  He  would  strike  them 
on  the  face  with  the  basket  hilt  of  his  shable. 

2.  'Any  little  person  or  thing'  (Jam.). 

1842  CARLYLE  Let.  19  Apr.  in  Froude  Life  Land.  (1884) 
I.  ix.  251  Fly  away  with  your  shabble  of  a  Duke. 

II  Shabracqne,  shabrack  (jVbrak).  Also 

9  shubraoh,  (chabrague,  shabrag),  schabraque, 
shabraque.  [a.  G.  schabracke,  F.  schabraque  (also 
chabraque),  from  some  lang.  of  Kastern  Europe  : 
cf.  Russ.  HanpaKB,  Czech  cabrak(a,  capraka,  ~sab- 
raka,  Magyar  csabrag,  Turkish  (j>V?;V  capray.]  A 
saddle-cloth  used  in  European  armies. 

Ci8o8  PORTER  Russ.  *  Stitd.  (1813)  II.  xxxi.  59  The 
leopard-skin  shubrach  (or  saddle  covering).  1821  Sporting 
Mag.  VII.  151  A  saddle-cloth  vying  in  size  with  the  shab- 
rack of  a  heavy  dragoon.  1838  Hist.  Rec.  Life  Guards  190 
Sheepskin  Shabraques,  black  for  the  Officers,  and  white  for 
the  Men.  1865  MILLER  Equipm,  A  rtillery  74  Shabraque. . . 
Worn  by  officers  of  horse  brigades  only.  1904  Dress  Regulal. 
Officers  17,  18  Shabracque.  1908  BAIN  Slav.  Europe  213 
Their.. shabracks  ablaze  with  precious  stones. 

Sha'b-rag,  a.  and  sb.   dial,  and  slang. 

A.  adj.  Shabby,  damaged,  the  worse  for  wear. 
1762-7  T.  BRIDGES  Horn.  Trav.(inj)  II.  254  None  of  your 

Bromingham  affairs,  Nor  any  such  like  shabrag  wares,  But 
good  new  halfpence  from  the  mint,  With  honest  George  s 
face  in  print.  1880  \V.  Cornw.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Horny-wink, 
An  old  tumble-down  house  has  been  revilingly  described  as 
an  old  shabrag  horny-wink  place. 

B.  sb.  A  mean  beggarly  person,  a  ragamuffin. 
1828  [CARR]  Craven  Gloss.     1829  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words. 

1869  R.  B.  PEACOCK  Lonsdale  Glass.  1879  Miss  JACKSON 
Shropsll.  Word-bk.,  Shab-rag,  a.  term  of  contempt  applied 
to  persons  of  dirty,  depraved  appearance. 

Shabroon :  see  SHABABOON. 

t  Shabub,  shawbubbe.  Obs.  [app.  repr.  G. 
f  schabab,  explained  as  black  coriander  ;  f.  schab  ab 
imper.  of  abschaben  to  get  away,  be  off.]  Alleged 
name  for  the  plant  Honesty  (Lunaria  bicnnis}. 

1548  TURNER  Names  Herbes  (E.D.S.)  85  It  maye  be  called 
in  englishe  great  Lunari.  Some  cal  it  Shabub.  1568  — 
Herbal  in.  52  Some  call  this  herbe  Shawbubbe. 

II  Shabunder  ( Jab»'nd3j).  Forms:  7  saban- 
dar(e,  -er,  sabendor,  savendar ;  shabandar, 
xabandar,  shawbander,  chabandar,  -er,  7-8 
shabander,  -bender,  shah-,  shawbunder,  S 
shebandar,  9  shahbendar.  [a.  Pers.  ^J^ali 
shah-bandar,  lit.  'king  of  the  port'.  Cf.  Pg. 
xabandar.'}  '  The  title  of  an  officer  at  native  ports 
all  over  the  Indian  seas,  who  was  the  chief  authority 
with  whom  foreign  traders  and  ship-masters  had 
to  transact.  He  was  often  also  head  of  the  Cus- 
toms' (Yule). 

'599  J-  DAVIS  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  I.  in.  120  The 
Sabandar  tooke  off  my  Hat,  and  put  a  Roll  of  white  linnen 
about  my  head,  c  1603  Ibid.  i6r  The  Sauendar,  or  Gouernour 
of  the  Citie.  1606  SirH.  Middleman's  Last  East-lnd.  Voy. 
E  4,  Then  came  the  Sabendor  with  light,  and  brought  the 
Generall  to  his  house.  1613  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  I. 
iv.  462  The  Xabandar.  1610  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  Ind. 
(1006)  I.  150  Choja  Hasanaly,  Shabandar.  1628  Ibid.  III. 
212  Cojah  Tellaldine,  Shawbander  or  admirall  of  this  port. 
1678  J.  PHILLIPS  tr.  Tavernier's  Trav.  n.  18  The  Cha- 
bander  and  Mint-master  are  very  observant  to  the  Company. 
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1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  t  P.  98  The  Shawbunder.. who 
i;,  King  of  the  Port,  or  Chief  Customer,  a  1711  in  C.  Lockyer 
Ace.  Trade  India  223  The  Shabander  or  Custom-Master. 
1795  M.  SYMES  Embassy  Ava.  (1800)  160  The  important 
omce  of  Shawbunder,  or  mtendant  of  the  port,  and  receiver 
of  the  port  customs.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  62/2 
At  Batavia . .  the  Shabander  exacts  a  dollar  per  pecul  on  all 
sugar  exported.  [1833-5  LANE  Mod.  Egyptians  (1836)  I.  137 
The  Shah-bendar  (chief  of  the  Merchants  of  Cairo).] 

Sbach,  obs.  form  of  SHAH. 
Shachle,  variant  of  SHADCHLE  v.  Sc. 
Shack  (j^k),  si.1    Now  dial.    [f.  shack,  dial. 
variant  of  SHAKE  v.     Cf.  SHAKE  s/>.1  2  e.] 

1.  Grain  fallen  from  the  ear,  and  available  for  the 
feeding  of  pigs,  poultry,  etc.,  after  the  harvest ;  a 
supply  of  fallen  grain  for  this  purpose.  Also, 
fallen  beech-mast  or  acorns. 

1536  Kails  House  MS.  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1185-6)  III. 
93  note.  Able  and  sufficient  with  the  help  of  the  shakke  in 
the  stubbe  to  succour  and  feed  as  many  great  beasts,  .as  the 
land  would  keep.  1563  Homilies  \\.Rogat.  Week  IV.  251  b, 
The  common  balkes  and  walkes,  whiche  good  men  before 
tyme,  made  the  greater  and  broder, .  .partlye  for  the  better 
shacke  in  haruest  tyme,  to  the  more  comfort  of  his  poore 
neyghbours  cattell.  1764  Museum  Rust.  III.  Ixxiv.  322 
[Produce  of  farm  (Suffolk)]  One  hundred  coomb  of  wheat.. 
^£7500.  Shack  for  cattle,  £ '  10  o.  1802  Sport.  Mag.  XX. 
64  Lonely  watch'd  he  the  grunters  all  day,  As  they  rooted 
the  stubbles  for  shack.  1823  E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  337 
Shack,  the  corn  left  in  a  barley  or  pea  field,  after  the  crop 
has  been  carried.  Pigs  and  poultry  are  then  turned  in  '  to 
shack '.  '  Tha's  good  shack  in  that  there  filld '.  a  1825 
FORBY  Voc.  E.  A  nglia,  Shack. . .  The  shaken  grain  remaining 
on  the  ground  when  harvest  and  gleaning  are  over;  or,  in 
woodland  countries,  the  acorns,  or  mast  under  the  trees. 
1858  U.  S.  Newspaper  in  I.  F.  Morgan  Eng.  Norm.  Occuf. 
iii.  57  note,  The  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandusky . .  were  fre- 
quented by  vast  numbers  of  wild  hogs,  which . .  grew  fat  upon 
the  shack  which  every  where  abounded. 

2.  a.  In  phrase  to  be,  go  or  run  at  shack,  to  go  to 
shack,  said  of  pigs,  poultry,  etc.,  when  turned  into 
the  stubble  to  feed  on  the  'shack'  (sense  i)  after 
the  harvest.  Hence  b.  The  right  of  sending  pigs 
or  poultry  to  'run  at  shack'  on  another's  land 
after  the  harvest ;  also,  in  extended  sense,  the  right 
of  pasturing  cattle  in  winter  on  another's  land. 

1629  COKE  Rep.  vn.  u.  5  Ceux  parolx,  daler  Shack,  sont 
tant  adire  comme  daler  a  libertie  ou  daler  alarge.  Ibid.,  Le 
dit  common  appel  Shacke.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  247 
Shack  is  a  peculiar  name  of  Common,  used  in  the  Countrey 
of  Norfolke.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Shack,  (in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk)  the  liberty  of  Winter-Pasturage  j.  .Also  a  Cus- 
tom in  Norfolk  to  have  Common  for  Hogs,  from  the  end  of 
Harvest  till  Seed-time  in  all  Mens  Grounds:  Whence  logo 
at  Shack  in  that  County,  signifies  as  much  as  to  go  at  large. 


lying  open 
c.  alt  rib.,  as  shack-land,  -time  (cf.  SHAKE-/ZW/C). 

1821  Monthly  Repos.  Feb.  97/1  A  great  part.,  of  our  lands 
were  formerly  *shack  lands,  of  which  the  occupant  had  the 
use  only  whilst  his  crop  was  on,  the  land  then  reverting  to 
the  community  for  pasturage.  i573-«°  TL'SSER  Husb.  (1878) 
42  Yoke  seldom  thy  swine  while  the  "shacktime  doth  last. 
Ibid.,  Where  loue  among  neighbors  do  beare  any  stroke, 
While  shacktime  indureth  men  use  not  to  yoke,  a  1825 
FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Shack-time,  the  time  when  pigs  are 
at  shack. 

3.  An  animal  or  animals  '  at  shack '. 

1841  C.  W.  JOHNSON  farmer's  Encycl.  1087/1  Shack,.. 
the  stock  turned  upon  the  stubble  after  harvest.  1859  All 
year  Round  No.  33.  160  The  pig  is  an  admirable  gleaner, 
'a  shack  '  they  call  him  in  Norfolk. 

Shack,  sl>.-  dial,  and  U.S.  [?  Short  for  SHACK- 
BAG.  Cf.  SHAKE  st.*\ 

1.  An  idle  disreputable  fellow,  a  vagabond. 

1682  HICKERINGILL  Black  Non-Con/.  Concl.  64  Such  vile 
Shacks  as  will  swear  an  hundred  Oaths  for  Nothing,  or  a 
Whisker  for  Something,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  n.  iv.  §  120 
(1740)  293  Great  Ladies  are  more  apt  to  take  bides  with 
talking  flattering  Gossips  than  such  a  Shack  as  Fitzhams. 
<- 1800  Derbysk.  Rhyme  in  W.  Andrews  Bk.  Oddities  (1882) 
84  Ripley  ruffians,  Butterley  blacks,  Swanwick  bull-dogs, 
Alfreton  shacks.  1862  BORROW  Wales  Ixxvm,  A  fellow., 
having  much  the  appearance  of  a  town  shack.  1892  HOLE 
Mem  xvi.  192  The  shack  is  a  man  [in  Notts]  who  objects  to 
regular  employment,  but  can  and  will  do  anything  except 
ordinary  work. 

2.  '  A  worthless  horse  ;  a  plug'  (Webster  1911). 
Shack,  sb;*    U.S.  and  Canadian.    [Of  obscure 

The  fate  J.  Plait,  Jun.,  suggested  (N.  *  Q.  Ser.  x.  XII. 
306/2)  that  the  source  might  be  the  Mexican  jacal,  Aztec 
xacalli,  wooden  hut.  Cf.  SHACKLE  sb.'\ 

A  roughly  built  cabin  or  shanty  of  logs,  mud,  etc. 

1881  N.  Y.  Times  18  Dec.  in  N.  f,  Q.  Ser.  vi.  V.  65/2  The 
average  '  shack  '  comprises  but  one  room,  and  is  customarily 
roofed  with  earth,  supported  by  poles.  i88a  Century  Mag. 
Sept  774/1  He  [a  stockman  in  thep  north-west)  lives,  as  a 
rule,  in  a  wretched  dirt-roof  '  shack  . 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1885  Home  Missionary  (N.  Y.)  Mar.  426  The  rude  shack- 
like  store  has  changed  to  an  imposing  structure  of  stone. 
1009  N  Y  Even.  Post  4  Feb.  in  Thornton  Amer.  Gloss. 
s.  v..  An  Italian  was  murdered  in  his  bunk  by  his  shack-mate. 

Shack,  **.*  U.S.  Also  (in  comb.)  shag-.  [Of 
obscure  origin. 

There  is  some  affinity  of  meaning  with  SHACK  sb.   r.] 

1.  Bait  picked  up  at  sea,  refuse  fish,  flesh  of 
porpoises  or  of  sea-birds,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from 
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regular  bait  carried  on  the  vessel.  More  fully 
shack-bait.  Also  attrib.^  shack-fisher  man  >  -fishing. 

1891  in  Century  Diet.  \  and  in  later  Diets.  1897  KIPLINI; 
Capt.  Cour.  75,  *  I  mistrust  shag-fishin'  will  pay  better,  ez 
things  go.'  That  meant  the  boys  would  bait  with  selected 
offal  of  the  cod  as  the  fish  were  cleaned. 

2.  A  catch  of  sea-fish,  made  up  of  cheap  varieties, 
esp.  of  the  cod  species.  Also  attrib.  or  adj. 

1 904  R  ef.  Mass .  Co  mm.  Fisheries  <$•  Game  7  8  (Cen  t . 
SjippU  Such  fish,  tumbled  in  together,  without  effort  at 
classification,  are  known  as  shack.  Ibid.,  At  first  a  shack 
trip  referred  particularly  to  a  voyage  on  which  cheap  species 
of  fishes  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  catch. 

t  Shack,  a-1  Obs.  rare.  [?  Evolved  from  SHACK- 
HAIRED  <z.]  Shaggy. 

1577  HARRISON  Descr.  Scot.  vii.  9/1  in  Holinshed^  White 
Bulles  with  shack  [1587,  p.  13/2  shackt]  hears  and  curled 
manes  like  fierce  Lions. 

Shack,  a$  dial.  [f.  SHACK  sbf\  Used  preeli- 
catively  in  phrase  to  lie  shack,  said  of  land  so 
situated  as  to  be  liable  to  *  shack*. 

1787  [see  SHACK  sb.1  a]. 

Shack  (Jack),  v.i  dial.    [f.  SHACK  j£.l] 

1 1-  intr.  ?To  *  run  at  shack*  (in  quot.  transf.*). 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  196  Those  rayes  of  other 
atoms  that  are  shacking  all  over  the  worlds  wasts. 

2.  trans.  To  turn  (pigs  or  poultry,  etc.)  into 
stubble-fields ;  also,  of  animals,  to  feed  on 
(stubble).  Also  intr.  to  feed  upon  stubble. 

[1658-  cf.  sJiaking-time :  SHAKING  vbl.  sb.  4.]  a  1825 
FORBV  Voc.  E.  A  ngliat  Shack ..  To  turn  pigs  or  poultry  into 
the  stubble-fields,  to  feed  on  the  scattered  grain.  1867  Jrnl. 
R.  Agric,  Sac.  Ser.  n.  III.  n.  533  They  [turkey;*]  are  then 
sold.,  to  the  larger  farmers  to  'shack'  upon  the  barley  or 
oat  stubbles.  1887  SUFFLING  Land of  B 'roads  253  Shack,  to 
turn  cattle  out  to  graze  after  the  corn  has  been  carted,  a  1904 
in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.v.  Shake  9  The  pigs  shack  the  barley. 

Shack,  z>.2  dial.  [f.  SHACK  $b.2,  or  of  cognate 
formation.  Cf.  SHACKLE  v?-  (sense  2>] 

X,  intr.  To  idle  away  one's  time;  to  loaf  about. 

1787  [implied  in  Shacking  ppl.  a.,  see  below],  a  1825 
FORBY  Voc.  E,  Anglia,  Shock.. To  rove  about;  as  a 
stroller  or  mendicant.  1865  Good  Words  Feb.  125/2  What 
makes  the  work  come  so  heavy  at  the  end  of  the  week,  is, 
that  the  men  are  'shacking1  at  the  beginning.  1896  K. 
PHILLIPS  OCPENHEIM  False  Evid.  xxvi,  What  would  you 
have  me  do?  Shack  about  with  my  hands  in  my  pocket 
all  day? 

2.  Western  U.S.  *  To  hibernate,  as  an  animal, 
especially  the  bear:  also  said  of  men  who  "lay 
up "  or  "  hole  up "  for  the  winter,  or  go  into 
winter  quarters  *  {Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

Hence  Sha'cking///.  a.  (in  sense  i). 

1787  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  387  Shacking  a 
shabby  rambling  fellow  (living  at  shack).  1881  Dr.  Gheist 
227  I'm  tired  enough  of  this  shacking  night-work.  1891 
Rutland  Words  Add.,  Shacking^  idle  good-for-nothing. 
He's  a  shacking  chap. 

Shack,  v.3  fS.S.  [Of  obscure  origin.]  trans. 
1  To  go  after,  as  a  ball  batted  to  a  distance  *  (Cent. 
Diet.  1891) ;  '  to  chase  and  fetch,  as  a  batted  ball  * 
(funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895). 

Shack,  dial,  variant  of  SHAKE  sb.  and  v. 

Shackage  (Joe-ked^).  [f.  SHACK  j£.i]  The 
turning  (of  pigs,  etc.)  into  the  stubble  or  '  shack  '. 
Also  attrib. 

1885  W.  RYE  Hist.  Norfolk  59  note>  Open  fields  over  which 
the  manor  tenants  had  grazing  and  shackage  rights  dur* 
ing  certain  times  of  year.  1903  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Sept.  3/1 
To  this  day  in  Bygrave . .  the  different  occupiers  of  lands  in 
the  open  fields  enjoy  the  right  of  '  shackage  ' — that  is,  of 
pasturing  beasts  on  one  another's  lands  after  harvest. 

Shackal(l»  obs.  forms  of  JACKAL. 

t  Shackatory.  Obs.  rare.  Also  shockatory. 
[Of  obscure  origin  :  possibly  a  blundered  repro- 
duction of  It.  cacciatore  hunter.]  ?  A  huntsman's 
underling,  a  beater. 

In  Diets,  erroneously  explained  'an  Irish  hound  '. 

1630  DEKKEK  znd  Pi.  Honest  Wh.  in.  i.  E  i  b,  The  Irish 
Footman  can  tell  you  alt  his  hunting  houres..that  Irish 
Shackatory  Ijeates  the  bush  for  him,  and  knowes  all.  1640 
W.  M.  Wand.  Je-M  telling  1'ortunes  34  For  Time.. is  an 
excellent  footman  ;  no  Shockatory  comes  neere  him  if  bee 
once  get  the  start,  hee's  gone,  and  you  gone  loo. 

Shack-bag.  Also  shack-back,  [variant  of 
SHAKE-BAG.] 

1.  dial.   «=  SHACK  sb.*  \. 

1855  Whitby  Gloss.,  A  Shackbag^  a  loose  trustless  fellow. 
1886  FENN  This  Man's  Wife  i.  xiv,  I  was  a  fool  to  come 
down  as  I  did  before,  such  a  shackbag  as  I  was. 

2.  The  name  of  a  large  breed  of  fowls. 

18:6  *  B.  MOUBRAY  '  Treat.  Poultry,  etc.  (ed.  2)  35  Shack- 
bags.  Formerly  the  largest  variety,  but  in  probability  it 
has  been  entirely  worn  out  for  some  years.  It  was  called 
the  duke  of  Leeds'  breed,  [etc.].  1849  D.  I.  BROWNE  Amer. 
Poultry  Yd.  (1855)  75  The  famous  'shack-backs',  'shack- 
bags',  or  'Duke  of  Leeds'  fowl*,.'were  supposed  to  have 
been  a  cross  between  the  jago  and  Dorking  fowls. 

Shackbolt(Ja;-kb<7ult).  Her.  [?  Shortened  from 
shackle-bolt  \  see  SHACKLE  sb.~\  A  shackle  or  fetter 
used  as  a  charge. 

1610  GUILUM  Heraldry  iv.  xvii.  (1660)  349  He  beareth, 
Argent,  a  Shackboult  sable.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr-*  Shack- 
bolt  or  Shacklf>  a  prisoners  Bolt,  a  Fetter  or  Give,  1688 
(see  SHACKLE-BOLT].  171*  Land.  Ga=.  No.  4973/4  A  Lion's 
Head  erased  in  a  S[h]ackbolt  on  a  Wreath.  1866  CUSSANS 
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i    Handbk.  Her.  vii.  (1893)  115  Fetter-lock,  or  Shack-bolt: 
a  somewhat  rare  Charge. 

t  Shacked,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  shackt.  [f. 
.SHACK  <z.l  +  -ED  2.  Cf.  SHAGGED  a.]  Shaggy. 

1587  [see  SHACK  a.1].     1587  HARRISON  England  i.  x.  41/1 
'    in  Holinshed,  Their  haire  is  betweene  the'wooll  of  a  sheepe 
and  the  haire  of  a  goat,  resembling  both,  shacked,  and  yet 
absolutelie  like  vnto  neither  of  both. 

Shacker(Jae-k3j).  U.S.  [f.  SHACK  sb.*  (senses) 
+  -ER!.]  See  quot. 

1902  Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript  20  \ug.  13/6  A  shacker,  as 
.    the  vessels,  which  bring  fresh  cod  and  haddock  to  the  whart 
are  called. 

t  Shackerell.    Obs.   Also  5  shaker(e)l.    [?  f. 
1   SHAKE  v.]  A  vagabond. 

£1410  7LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  675  Shamefull  shakerles, 
soleyn  shaueldores.  1610  il.  RICH  Descr.  Irel.  9  The  meanest 
Shackerell,  that  hath  scarce  a  mantle  to  wrap  himselfe  in, 
hath  as  proud  a  mind  as  Oneal  himselfe. 

Shackfork,  dial,  variant  of  SHAKEFOKK. 

t  Shack-haired,  «.     Also  shak-,  shake-. 

[?  Altered  form  of  SHAG-HAIRED  ;  cf.  shock-haired,] 
Shnggy  or  shock-haired. 

'555  WATRF.MAN  Fardle  Facimis  n.  viii.  187  Ceneine  sal. 
ua^es  with  dogges  heades,  and  shacke  heared  on  their  bodies. 
1567  GOLDINC  O-'i,{s  Met.  Xlil.  1084  Herbes  which  newer 
calf,  .nor  shakheard  Goate  did  feede.  1587  HARRISON  Eng- 
land MI.  vii.  230/1  in  llolinsht-d,  Of  which  sort  [of  dog>] 
also  some  be  smooth,,  .and  some  shake  haired. 

Shackle  (J^'k'1),  s6.1  Forms  :  a.  I  sceacul, 
soacul,  3  scheakel,  4  schackle,  schakel,  4-5 
schakle,  5  shakill,  schakyl(l,  -ylle,  schakkyl, 
5-6  shakyl,  5-7  shakel,  6  schakill,  schaocle, 
shakyll,  shackil,  -yll,  6-7  shackel(l,  6-9  now 
dial,  shakle,  (7  schackell),  9  dial,  sheakle,  6- 
shackle.  0.  north,  and  Sc.  5  shekyl,  6  scheckill, 
7  schaikill,  8  shekle,  shekel,  y  sheckle,  shaikle. 
[OK.  sceacul  masc.,  fetter,  corresp.  to  LG.  schakel 
link  of  a  chain,  hobble  for  a  horse,  Du.  schakel, 
HG.  dial,  schakel  link  of  a  chain,  ON.  skpkull 
masc.,  pole  of  a  wagon  (Sw.  skaket.  Da.,  skagle)  :— 
OTent.  type  *sknkulo-.  A  cognate  word  is  LG. 
schake  link  of  a  chain. 

The  notion  common  to  these  words  appears  to  be  that  of 
'something  to  fasten  or  attach '.  On  this  ground  it  seems 
difficult  to  refer  them  to  the  Teut.  root  *skaic-  SHAKE  -•. 
Falk  and  Torp  suggest  a  Tent,  root  *skxk-  : — pre.Teut. 
"stfg--,  a  doublet  of  'kig-,  whence  Teut.  *hxk-  (:liak-  :  hot-) 
found  in  G.  hakcn,  OE.  hfa  HOOK  sb. ;  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.] 

I.   A  kind  of  fetter. 

1.  A  fetter  for  the  ankle  or  wrist  of  a  prisoner, 
usually  one  of  a  pair  connected  together  by  a  chain, 
which  is  fastened  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the  floor  or  wall 
of  the  cell.     In  the  OE.  examples,  a  ring  or  collar 
for  the  neck  of  a  prisoner,     a.  sing. 

a  1000  J£LFHIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  107/10  Columnar, 
sceacul,  uel  bend.  [Ibid.  116,  10  AVrw/  boia  folcopsa,  ud 
sweorscacul.]  c  1423  Cast.  Persev.  2655  in  Macro  Playsiyb 
pou  schalt  be  schakyn  in  myn  schakle.  c  1440  Proinp.  Pan'. 
443/2  Schakkyl,  or  schakle,  tnttrella,  numella.  a  1591  H. 
SMITH  Serm.  (1594)  262  At  last  his  shackell  falleth  from 
him, .  .the  prison  openeth  and  [etc.].  1688  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  336/1,  I  should  rather  take  it  [a  Cop-sole  and  Pin]  for  a 
Shackle  and  Bolt,  a  1779  COOK  Voy.  Pacific  in.  vi.  (1784) 
II.  102  He  carried  with  him  the  shackle  of  the  bilboo-bplt 
that  was  about  his  leg.  1851  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  i.  xviii. 
dSss)  303  It  is  not  the  shackle  on  the  wrist  that  constitutes 
the  slave — but  the  loss  of  self-respect. 

b. //. 

1540  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  220  There  was 
put  vpon  your  sayd  poore  subiecte . .  a  great  payer  of  Shackels. 
a  1^48  HALL  Cftron.,  Hen.  VIII^  91  b,  A  prison  and  a  man 
Joking  out  at  a  grate . . and  all  his  apparel  was  garded  with 
shakelles  of  syluer.  1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  252  Then 
caused  two  payre  of  shackels  of  iron  to  bee  put  on  theyr 
legges.  1597  Aberd.  Ace.  in  Spalding  Club  MisctlL  V.  69 
Tua  pair  of  scheckills  to  the  witches  in  the  stepill.  1641 
EARL  MONM.  tr.  Biondfs  Civil  VVars  v.  167  They  resolved 
rather  to  dye  fighting  then  to  live  in  schackells.  1651  COTTE- 
RKLL  tr.  Catyrencde's  Cassandra  in.  (1676)  51  You  go  to  offer 
your  hands  to  the  shackles  that  are  already  prepared  for  you. 
1784  COWPER  Task  n.  42  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ,* 
..They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall.  1853 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  x,  Haley,  drawing  out  from 
under  the  waggon-seat  a  heavy  pair  of  shackles,  made  them 
fast  around  each  ankle.  1864  S EATON  Cadet  to  Colonel  x\\\. 
272  Shackles  were  put  on  their  legs,  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
\\~ord-bk.)  Shackles,  semicircular  clumps  of  iron  sliding  upon 
a  round  bar,  in  which  the  legs  of  prisoners  are  occasionally 
confined  on  deck.  Manacles  when  applied  to  the  wrists. 
C.  Her.  A  shackle  used  as  a  bearing. 

1780  EDMONDSON  Her.  II.  Gloss.     In  mod.  Diets. 

2.  fig.  and   in   figurative   context.      Applied  to 
restraint  on  freedom  of  action.     Chiefly  in  //. 

a  12*5  A  ncr,  R.  94  Auh  ancren .  .schulen  beon  her  [i.  e.  in 
heaven].. libture  &  swifture  &  ineso  wide  scheakeles  pleien 
ine  heouene,  ase  me  seid  ine  heouene  is  large  leswe,  t>et  tet 
bodi  schal  beon  hwar  so euer  be  gost  wule,  inone  hondhwule. 
a  1400  Minor  Poems  Vemon  MS.  145/13  For  synne  is  cald 
be  deueles  schakel,  His  net,  his  tool,  his  takyng  takel.  a  159* 
GREENE  Mamillia  \\.  Ded.,  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  142  Staying 
thus  m  suspence,  I  shaked  off  the  shakles  with  calling  to 
remembraunce  the  saying  of  a  poore  Painter  in  Sienna,  who 
[etc.].  1681  TEMPLE  Ment.  in.  Wks.  1731 1.  537  They  would 
leave  the  Crown  after  him  in  Shackles,  which.. would  not 
be  easily  knock'd  off  by  any  Successor.  1600  C.  NESSK  Hist. 
fy  Myst.  O.  fy  N.  Test.  I.  13  This  body  is  become  a  prison,  a 
shackle,  a  sepulchre  to  the  soul.  ijTfiGentl.  Mag.  VIII,  4/1 
To  knock  offthe  Shackles  of  Ignorance  and  Prejudice.  1752 
YOUNG  Brothers  \\.  \,  Virtue's  a  shackle,  under  fair  disguise, 
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To  fetter  fools,  while  we  bear  off  the  prize.    1776  MiCKLEtr. 
Cainoens'  Lusia<i  Intrud.  152 '1  hat  rhyme  makes  the  poet 
walk  in  shackles  is  denied.     1872  YEATS  Growth  Comm.  281 
Elizabeth.,  removed  the  chief  shackle  upon  British  trade. 
b.    The  shackles:  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 

[c  1460  Twneley  Myst.  .\tiL  72  Dot  begyn  she  to  truk,  To 
groyne  or  to  cluk,  Wo  is  hym  is  of  oure  cok,  flbr  he  is  in  the 
shekyls.]  1780  Mirror  No.  89  Were  I  to  enter  the  shackles, 
I  have  too  much  regard  to  my  own  ease  to  chuse  a  lady  of 
reflection. 

1 3.  A  fetter-like  bond,  esp.  one  used  as  an  orna- 
ment, an  armlet  or  anklet.  Obs.  rare. 

1571-2  in  Nichols  rrogr.  Eliz.  (1823)  I.  294  An  armlet  or 
sknkell  [sic]  of  guide.  1634  Sm  T.  HF.HBEKT  '/>«;•.  10  They 
bury  his  Aimolets,  Uracel^ts,  Shackles  and  such  Treasure. 
1697  DAMIMKR  I'oy.  I.  514  Most  of  the  Men  and  Women  on 
the  Island.. had  all  Ear-rini^s  made  of  Gold,  and  Gold 
Shackles  about  their  Legs  and  Anns. 

4.  [Short  fur  SHACKLK-BUNE.]    The  wrist;  nUo 
rarely  the  ankle,  dial. 

1788  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  350  Shackle  oj  the 
arm,  the  wrist.  1861  C.  C.  ROUINSON  fiial.  Leeds, Shackle, 
the  wrist.  'Sprt-in-jd  one  u'  my  shackles  '.  1902  HVM-: 
Thompson  sProgr.  195  *Tr. sheckle  willu't  niciul. ..'. .  1  !,c  f  »  ! 
of  a  woman  ought  tu  have  had  her  bh.'iLkle  set  at  the  in- 
firmary. 

5.  a.   A  hobble  for  a  horse.  ?  Obs. 

1529  Ace.  Ld.  f/if/t  Trcas.  Scot.  V.  366  Anc  pair  of 
schakillisto  the  grete  hors.  1562  WITMALS  Diet.  (1568)  3Sb/2 
Shakds  or  s pannes  vpon  the  horse  legges,  numelli.  1573 
TUSSKK  Hust\  (1878)  33  Soles,  fetters,  and  shackles,  with 
horselock  and  pad.  1594  CAREW  Uuartes  Exam,  ll'its 
(1616)  171  'I  hose  shackles  which  we  clap  on  the  !CL;S  of  an 
vntrained  Mule,  which  going  \\  itli  them  many  dayes,  taketh 
a  steddie  and  seemly  pace.  1610  MARKHAM  Master/>.  n. 
Ixxxiv.  364  If  a  hurst:  he  galled  in  the  pastorne,  on  tlic  heck-, 
or  vpon  the  cronet,  either  with  shackell  or  locke,  as  it  many 
times  happens  in  the  Champion  countries,  where  the  Fanners 
vse  much  to  leather  their  h>.rscs  :  then  fur  such  a  soare  you 
shall  [elc.J.  1814  SOUTHEV  Roderick  xxv.  91  Some  sleek 
and  sober  mule  Long  trained  in  shackles  to  procession  pace. 
b.  A  chain,  rope,  twisted  band  of"  straw  or  the 
like,  used  for  securing  cows.  Now  dial. 

c  1400  />Yrj'«  1064  A  plant,  whils  it  is  grene.  .A  man  may 
with  his  fyngirs  ply  it  wher  hym  list,  And  make  ther-ofa 
shakill,  a  withey,  or  a  twist.  1858  M.  A.  DKNIIAM  in  I). 
Tracts  (1891)  I.  275  The  custom  of  twisting  birch  twigs  in 
:i  peculiar  manner,  to  serve  instead  of  hempen  bands  for 
the  purpose  of  tying  up  cattle.  These  are  called  '  she;ikles  '. 
1869  PEACOCK  Lonsdalc  Gloss.^  Xha<.klt\  ..a  cow  chain. 
II.  In  various  technical  senses. 

6.  A  ring,  clevis,  or  similar  device,  used  for  at- 
taching or  coupling,  so  as  to  leave  some  degree  of 
freedom  of  movement ;  often  a  U-shaped  piece  of 
iron,  closed   by  a  movable   bar   passing  through 
holes  in  the  ends.     a.  A  coupling  for  a  plough, 
harrow,  wagon,  carriage,  etc. 

1343  Durham  Ace.  Roils  (Surtues)  205,  i  clitia  pro  molde- 
bredd  ;  2  schackles  de  ferro  pro  carucis;  2  coupewaynes. 
Ibid,  543,  3  Reyns,  3  paribus  tie  pastrons,  3  Schakles  et  i 
croper  pro  lor.gn  larecta,  -z6s.  qd.  1422-3  Ibid.  619  Pro 
5  novis  Reynes  de  corr.  pro  stabulo  d'ni  Pnoris,  3  Shakel}^ 
de  correo,  2  heltres  de  corr.  1523-34  FITZHERB.  Huso.  §  15. 
C  4  b,  The  fate  teame  shall  be  fastened  to  the  same  [i.e.  '  the 
formest  slote  '  of  the  harrow]  with  a  shakyll,  or  a  withe  to 
drawe  by.  1530  Knarcsb.  tt'ilts  (Surtees)  I.  27  A  wayne  and 
yoke  with  bolte  and  shakyll.  1832  Scoreby  /-'art/t  AY/.  3  in 
Libr.  Use/.  Knowl.t  Huso,  III,  'llie  price  charged.,  is  for  the 
plough  fit  for  use,  but  not  including  the  shackle,  by  which 
it  is  drawn  and  regulated.  1881  J.  W.  P.UKGKSS  Coach- 
Building  x.  98  Shackles  are  iron  staples,  which  serve  to 
receive  the  leather  suspension  braces  of  C  spring  carii;u;i  s  on 
the  springs ;  they  are  also  used  for  coupling  springs  together. 
1894  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  ^/tfckle,  shetikle,  shaikle^ .  .the 
sling  that  fastens  thedouble*tree  to  a  plough-head  or  bridle. 
b.  Naut.  A  fastening  for  a  port-hole;  a  coup- 
ling for  lengths  of  chain  cable,  an  anchor,  etc. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram,  xiv.  68  Shackels  are  a 
kinde  of  Rings  but  not  round,,  .fixed  to  the  middest  of  the 
ports  within  boord,  through  which  wee  put  a  billet  to  keepe 
fast  the  port  for  flying  open  in  foule  weather.  1793  SMKA- 
TON  Edystone  L.  §  142  A  large  swivel,  with  shackles  and 
bolts, . .  the  western  chain .  .joined  to  the  eastern . .  by  a  bolt 
and  shackle.  1805  Shijnvrighfs  Vade-M.  130  Shackles,  the 
small  ring-bolts  driven  into  the  ports,  or  scuttles,  and  through 
which  the  lashing  passes  when  the  ports  are  barred  in.  1831 
J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  190  A  large  shackle  is  also 
fixed  at  one  end  to  be  joined  to  the  anchor.  1875  BEDFORD 
Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  x.  (ed.  2)  363  Each  length  is  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  shackle  and  shackle  bolt,  to  be  tested  as  part 
of  the  chain.  1891  WINM  Boating  Man's  l'ade-M.  78 
Shackle  is  a  small  naif  hoop  shaped  iron,  fitted  with  a  screw 
pin  connecting  the  two  open  ends.  Anchor  shackles  have 
the  lug  or  pin  countersunk  [etc.]. 

O.  A  ring,  hook,  or  the  like  for  lifting,  holding, 
carrying,  etc.  a  weight  or  something  heavy. 

1552  in  R.  H.  Hore  Wexford  (\qQi)  II.  343,  a  Iron  Shack- 
ells  for  bucketts.  1896  Westin.  Gaz.  a  Nov.  10/1  The 
immense  wooden  beams  on  which  it  (the  bell]  formerly  hung 
have  lone  since  been  broken  down  at  the  shackle. 

d.  The  hinged  and  curved  bar  of  a  padlock 
which  passes  through  the  staple. 

1850  CHUBB  Locks  *r  Keys  7. 

7.  Telegr.  A  form  of  insulator  used  in  overhead 
lines  for  supporting  the  wire  where  a  sharp  angle 
occurs. 

1855  Lardncr's  Mus.  Sci.  $  Art  III.  143  The  conducting 
wire  of  the  main  line  in  passing  the  station  is  cut  and  the 
ends  jointed  by  a  shackle.  1859  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents^ 
Electr.  fy  Marn.  288  Non-conducting  shackles  (used  at 
stations  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  wire)  consist  of  a  solid 
piece  of  gutta  percha  inserted  into  metal  hooks  [etc.].  1876 
PREECE  &  SIVEWKIGHT  Telegraphy  213  A  special  form  of 
insulator  known  as  a  shackle  is  employed,  which  confines 
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the  strain  of  the  wire  to  one  spot.  Ibid.  214  The  shackle 
is  formed  of  porcelain,  with  a  hole  through  the  centre,  into 
which  a  4jin.  bolt  is  inserted. 

8.  A  device  for  gripping  anything ;  spec.  '  either 
of  the  pivoted  gripping  devices  for  holding  a  test 
piece  in  a  testing  machine'  (Webster  1911). 

1838  Civ.  Engirt.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  380/1  A  shackle  was 
placed  round  the  centre  of  the  block  [of  concrete],  and  two 
others  at  the  extremities. 

9.  A  length   of  cable    12^   fathoms   (orig.   the 
distance  between  two  *  shackles',  in  sense  6  b). 

1886  J.  M.  CAVLFEiLDSeawtans/tifi  Notes  4  The  length  of  the 
bower  cable  is  generally  12  shackles,  a  shackle  is  12^  fathoms. 

t 10.  Some  implement  used  by  chimney- 
sweepers; ?  a  link  for  fastening  poles  together.  Obs. 

1719  D'UBFEY  Pills  IV.  198  A  C  hi  in  ny-  sweeper,  with  his 
Brooms,  his  Poles  and  Shackles. 

III.  11.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  shackle-bar,  (a)  the 
swingle-tree  of  a  coach,  etc.  ;  (b}  LT.S.  l  the  coup- 
ling between  a  locomotive  and  its  tender '  (Webster 
1804) ;  shackle-breeching  (see  quot.) ;  shackle- 
crow,  *  a  bar  of  iron  slightly  bent  at  one  end  like 
the  common  crow,  but  with  a  shackle  instead  of  a 
claw  at  the  end . . .  used  for  drawing  bolts  or  deck- 
nails  *  (Smyth  Sailor  s  Word-bk.  1867) ;  fshackle- 
dancer,  a  performer  who  dances  in  shackles ; 
f  shackle -gall,  a  sore  under  the  fetlock  of  a 
horse,  caused  by  the  galling  of  the  shackle 
(cf.  5  a),  hence  shackle-galled  adj. ;  fshackle- 
hammed  a.,  knock-kneed,  so  also  -f-shackle-hams, 
knock-knees;  shackle-head  dial.,  a  seine-net ; 
shackle-irons  dialt>  hand-cuffs ;  shackle-jack 
(see  quot.)  ;  shackle-joint,  (a)  a  joint  in  the  form 
of  a  shackle  (sense  6),  esp.  one  for  adjusting 
the  tension  of  rods,  wires,  etc. ;  (b)  a  peculiar 
kind  of  articulation  in  the  vertebrae  of  some  fishes 
(see  quot.  1872)  ;  shackle-net  dial,  (see  quots.); 
shackle-pin,  f(a)  the  pin  or  bolt  of  a  shackle  ; 
(b}  '  the  small  pin  of  wood  or  iron  that  confines  a 
shackle-bolt  in  place  *  (Cent.  Diet.  1891) ;  shackle- 
plate  (see  quot.) ;  fshackle-vein,  *  a  vein  of  the 
horse,  apparently  the  median  ante-brachial,  from 
which  blood  used  to  be  let  \Cent.  Diet.} ;  TShackle- 
wise  adv.,  in  the  form  of  a  shackle.  See  also 
SHACKLE-BOLT,  SHACKLE-BONE. 

1834  D.  Walker  s  Manly  Exerc.  201  *Shackle-  or  swing- 
bars.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.^  * '  Shackle-breeching^ 
two  shackles  are  turned  into  [i.e.  fastened  to]  the  breeching, 
by  which  it  is  instantly  disconnected  from  the  port-ringbolts. 
1709  E.  SMITH  Poem  Death  J.  Philips  102  So  the  stretch'd 
Cord  the  *Shackle-Dancer  tries.  1596  MASCALL  Bk.  Cattle  u. 
Horses  164  *Shakell-gall,  is  on  the  pastornes.  1627  J.TAYLOR 
(Water- P.)  A  rmado  C  6,  The  Chinegall,  the  Nauellgall,  Wind- 
gall,  Spurgall,  Lightgall,  and  Shacklegall.  1684  Land.  Gaz. 
1958/4  Her  two  fore  Feet  *Shackel-gald.  1592  GREENE  Up$t. 
Courtier  D  i  b,  His  legges  *shackle  hamd,  as  if  his  knees 
had  beene  laced  to  his  thighes  with  points.  1674  Lend.  Gaz. 
No.  907/4  A  Red  Roan  Nag  about  13  hands  high,  shakle 
hammed.  1750  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Hiisbancim.  Ill,  i.  180 
(E.D.D.)  Colts  broken  too  young  are  often  shackle-hammed. 
1603  H.  CKOSSE  l7ertnesCommw.  (1878)  132  The  Crash  op  per 
..with  his  *shackle  hammes  weakely  skips  too  and  fro. 
1762  Genii.  Mag.  June  287/2  If  I  lies  than  Bessy,  than  I 
wishes  The  *Shackleheads  may  never  close  the  fishes.  1876 
II-' hit  by  Gloss.,  *  Shackle -irons,  prison  hand-cuffs,  1896  J.  K. 
SxwDEtilVebofOld  Weavers  .(iftq-j]  176, 1  looked  to  be  taen 
any  day,  and  I  did  not  want  all  to  see  me  wear  the  shackle- 
irons.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *  Shackle-jack,  an  imple- 
ment for  attaching  the  thills  to  the  shackle  on  the  axle  where 
an  anti-rattling  box  of  india-rubber  is  used.  1837  Civ. 
Engin.  fy  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  48  A  round  wrought-iron  tie-bar. . 
with  a  "shackle  joint  in  the  centre.  1872  MIVART /}»«/.  ii.  25 
Some  spiny  bones  of  Siluroid  fishes  have  a  perforation  at 
their  base,  through  which  passes  a  bony  ring. .a  shackle- 
joint.  1824  [CARR]  Craven  Gloss.,  * ^Shackle-net ',anett  called 
a  flue.  1446  Wills  fy  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  95,  vij  shakels 
ferri,  unde  ij  sine  *shakelpynnezet  v  cum  shakylpynnez  ferri. 
1874  THEARLE  Naval  Arc/tit.  67  At  K  is  shown  a  *shackle 
plate  to  receive  rudder  pendants,  which  secure  the  rudder  to 
the  vessel  in  the  event  of  the  former  becoming  accidentally 
unshipped.  1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  vn.  ix.  22  The  cuer 
is  to  let  them  blood  very  much  in  the  *shackle  veins  to  draw 
the  humors  from  the  vpper  parts.  1610  —  Masterp.  u.  cxv. 
414  A  slender  string,  which  commeth  from  theshackell  veine 
to  the  gristell  in  the  nose  and  betweene  the  lippe.  1639  T. 
DE  GRAY  Compl.  Horsem.  347  Take  up  the  shackle  veynes. 
1596  MASCALL  Bk.  Cattle  \.  73  Yee  shall  fasten  them  vnto 
the  posies,  with  a  bowe-withe  made  *shacle  wise. 

Sha*ckle,  sb£  dial.     [f.  SHAKE  v. :  see  -LE.] 

L  Stubble. 

a  1800  PEGGE  Suppl.  Grose,  Shackle,  stubble,   Herefordsh. 

2.  a.  Sc.  Silver  shackle :  the  quaking-grass,  Briza 
media.    (Cf.  silver  shaker t  SHAKER  7.)   b.  //.  The 
yellow  rattle,  Rhinanthus  Crista-galli  (E.D.D.). 

a  1824  in  Mactaggarts  Gallovid.  Encycl.  427  The  sillar 
shakle  wags  its  pow,  Upon  the  brae. 

3.  A  game  of  dice ;  a  raffle.     Cf.  SHAKE  sb.  2  g. 

1881  Chequered  Career  350  The  shanty-keeper  now  pro- 
duces the  dice-box  and  proposes  a  *  shackle  \  1885  Western 
Gaz.  30  Jan.  in  N.  %  Q.  Ser.  vi.  XI.  245/2  He.,  was  asked 
by  a  young  man  to  join  in  a  '  shackle '  for  live  tame  rabbits. 
He  consented,  and  a  box  was  brought  containing  three 
threepenny  pieces,  and  those  who  threw  the  highest  gained 
the  rabbits. 

Shackle  (Jse-k'l),  rf.a  U.S.  [See  SHACK  sl>. 3] 
=  SHACK  rf.3 

1890  Advance  (Chicago)  18  Sept.,  I  found  lots  of  families 
living  ttt  the  most  miserable  shackles. 
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Shackle  ( Jae'k'l),  vl  Forms :  5  achaklyn, 
-ylle,  6  shakel,  shakle,  shakkle,  6-7  shackel, 
6-  shackle,  [f.  SHACKLE  sb.^~\ 

1.  trans.  To  confine  with  shackles;  to  put  a  shackle 
or  shackles  on. 

CI440  Promp.  Parv.  443/2  Schaklyn,  numello.  ^1530 
Hickscomer  237  (Manly)  In  Newgate  we  dwelled  togyder, 
For  he  and  I  were  bothe  shakeled  in  a  fetter,  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  IV,  20  Edmond  Mortimer.. whome.  .Owen 
Glendor  kepte  in  filthy  prison  shakeled  with  yrons.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  Heresbacli's  limb.  iv.  (1586)  158  This  mischiefe 
you  may  easily  preuent,  with  shackling  him  with  a  shooe 
sole.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  vi.  §  4  (1643)  252  TO  find  their 
horses  unfettered  in  the  morning,  although  they  were  fast 
shackled  over  night.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua/. 
(1809)  III,  90  Sore  and  shackled  as  I  was,  I  got. .on  deck. 
1874  GREEN  SJwrt  Hist.\\\.  §  5  (1882)  139  A  smith  was 
ordered  to  shackle  him.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xviii, 
It's  harder  yet  to  lie  shackled  in  a  red-coat  prison. 
b.  of  a  chain. 

1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Comm.  Angels  58  These  chaines  shall 
shackle  and  binde  them  for  ever. 

2.  transf.  andyf^. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  ScJwlem.  n.  (Arb.)  121  They  will  say,  it  were 
a  plaine  slauerie,  and  iniurie  to,  to  shakkle  and  tye  a  good 
witte.  1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  IVits  i.  (1596)  7  Our 
vnderstanding  shackled  with  the  rules  and  precepts  of 
Logicke.  1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  245  The  last 
post  day  I  was  shackled  in  my  bed  with  an  humour  fallen 
into  my  right  foot.  1692  R.  L'£STRANGE  Fables  Ixxv.  74 
His  Claws  were  so  Shackled  in  the  Fleece.. that  the  Shep- 
herd., caught  him.  1763  MILLS  Pract.  Husb,  IV.  345  Moss 
likewise,  which  shackles  the  vine,  as  with  a  fetter, ..must 
be  carefully  scraped  off.  1779  J.  MOORE  View  Sac.  Fr.  I. 
xv.  123  Had  she  been  shackled  to  a  morose, ..jealous  fellow 
.  .the  case  would  have  been  different.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paitl 
(1883)326  The  views  of  Paul  were.. less  shackled  by  associa- 
tions. 1901  EARL  SpBHCKR  in  Parl.  Deb.  5  July  948  The 
work  which  they  did  hindered  and  shackled  me  in  my  en- 
deavours to  do  what  I  considered  right.. for  the  Navy. 

f  3.  Chem.  To  fix  in  combination.    Obs. 

1673  GREW  Anat.  PI.  Lect.  vi.  iv.  (1682)  288  A  Sulphur 
well  impregnated,  either  with  an  Alkaline,  or  an  Acid  Salt, 
but  also  shackled  with  Earth.  1681  —  Musxum  n.  §  ii.  ii. 
224  A  little  of  that  Fixed  Salt,  serves,  it  seems,  to  Shackle 
or  Crystallize,  .a  very  great  quantity  of  the  Essential  Salt 
of  this  Plant.  1694  WEST.MACOTT  Script.  Herb.  227  Sulphur, 
well  impregnated  with  an  Alkaline  Salt,  shackled  with  Earth. 

4.  To  join,  couple,  or  fix  by  means  of  a  shackle. 
1834-5  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  i.  I.  18  Its  [the  yard's] 

heavy  iron-shod  heel  was  shackelled  by  a  chain  of  a  fathom 
long,  to  a  strong  iron-bar.  1843  Ann.  Reg.  131/2  A  goods 
truck  was  placed  across  the  up  line  at  the  '  points  '.  .ready 
to  be  shackled  to  a  down  train.  1882  NARES  Seamanship 
(ed.  6)  171  Shackle  the  cable. 

b.  intr.  for  refl. 

1863  Times  19  Aug.  9/3  Up  came  the  cable  and  wire  rope 
shackling  together  on  the  V-wheel  in  the  bow.  1882  NARES 
Seamanship  (ed.  6)  50  The  foremost  ends  shackle  on  to 
dolphin  striker. 

5,  Telegr,  To  attach  to  or  furnish  with  a  shackle 
(SHACKLE  sbl  7).       To  shackle  off:  to  terminate 
(involving  the  use  of  a  shackle). 

1852  in  Abridgni.  Specif.  Patents*  Electr.  $  Magn.  (1859) 
257  Shackling  the  wires.  1876  PREECE  &  SWEWRIGHT 
Telegraphy  224  When  the  wire  has  to  be  terminated,  or 
'shackled  off',  as  it  is  termed,  at  intermediate  points.  1910 
N.  Hawkins  Electr.  Dict.t  Shackling^  connecting  a  line 
wire  to  a  shackle  insulator. 

Hence  Sha'ckling  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1556  J.  HEY  WOOD  Sp.  $•  Flie  Ixxii.  20  Rather  then  bide 
their  perpetuall  shakhng,  To  stand  agaynst  them,  and  stick 
to  our  takling.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  3  A  medly 
made  to  the  everlasting  shackling  of  that  head  or  question. 
1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  xvii.  229  They  then  have  re- 
course to  steel  collars  and  other  iron  machines  {to  prevent 
children  from  stooping] ;  all  which  shacklings  are  repugnant 
to  nature,  and  may  make  the  body  grow  crooked.  1861 
PALEV  sEschylus  (ed.  2)  Choepk.  484  note.  The  entangling 
and  shackling  garment  called  iro£i0r*)p  n-eVXo;.  1862  CAR- 
LYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xi.  i.  (1865)  IV.  13  Censorship,  or  the 
shackling  of  men's  poor  tongues  and  pens.  1894  BLACK- 
MORE  Perlycross  307  For  the  miserable  floods,  and  the  long 
snowtime,  and  the  shackling  of  the  stream  is  over. 

Sha'Ckle,  f.2  dial.  (See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  for 
other  senses, and  forms.)  [Frequentative  f.SaAKEz>.] 

1.  trans.  To  lay  (standing  com)  ;  also,  to  litter, 
disorder  (see  Eng.   Dial.  Did.).     Also  To  send 
hogs  a  shackling^  to  send  them  to  feed  in  the  stubble 
(cf.  SHACK  st>.1  and  z;.1). 

1670  EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  83  Every  neighbour's  horse 
or  cow,  that  breaks  their  hedges,  or  shackles  their  corn. 
1790  GROSE  Prffu.  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Shacking,  To  send  hogs 
a  shackling,  to  send  hogs  to  feed  in  the  stubble.  Essex. 
1891  Rutland  Gloss,  s.v.,  After  some  heavy  rain  the  corn 
is  '  so  shackled  that  you  cannot  reap  it '. 

2.  intr.  To  idle  or  loaf  about^  to  shirk  work.  (Cf. 
SHACK  z;.a) 

1809  BATCHELOR  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  143  Shakling,  idling. 
1845  F.  E.  FACET  Tales  Village  Childr.  Ser.  u.  120  That 
good-for-nothing  fellow,  rat-catcher  Falkener,  who  is  always 
shackling  about.  1859  —  Curate  Cumberworth  266  There's 
a  lot  of  lads  that  are  always  shackling  about,  ready  for  any 
mischief  on  Sundays. 

Shackle,  variant  of  SHAUCHLE  v.  Sc. 

Shackle-bolt,  [f.  SHACKLE  j£.i  +  BOLT  j3.i] 
a.  The  bolt  which  passes  through  the  eyes  of  a 
shackle,  b.  Her.  This  used  as  a  bearing,  c.  *  A 
bolt  having  a  shackle  or  clevis  on  the  end*  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  1875).  d.  dial.  A  handcuff. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  311/1  He  beareth  sable,  a  double 
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shake-bolt  or  shackle-bolt,  Argent.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Ker- 
sey), Sluickle-bolts  or  Shackles,  a  sort  of  Fetters  put  upon 
Malefactors  in  Prison.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanfwe  xxix,  A  fetter- 
lock and  shacklebolt  azure.  1852-63  BURN  Nav.  <$•  Mil. 
Techn.  Diet.  (ed.  4),  Shackle  bolt  of  a  triangle  gin.  1876 
PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  214  Through  the  hole  in 
the  arm  or  bracket  a  4$  in.  bolt  is  placed  ;  connecting  this 
with  the  shackle-bolt  are  two  galvanized  iron  straps,  .which 
[etc.].  1897  Leeds  Merc.  Snppl.  i  May  (E.D.D.),  Shackle- 
I  bolts  [=  handcuffs]. 

Shackle-bone.  Sc.  and  dial.    [SHACKLE  sb^\ 

1.  The  wrist. 

1571  in  Reg.  Privy  Counc.  Scot.  XIV.  93  The  tormentaris 
i     ..band  bay  the  my  handis  at  the  schakilbanes  witheacoird. 
I     1622   in   Pitcairn  Crim.    Trials  III.  509  Scho..tuik  him 
j    be  be  schaikill-bane  with  the  ane  hand.     ^'730  RAMSAY 
'    Boy  fy  Pig  13  [He]  drugs  till  he  has  maist  disjointed  His 
|    shekelbane.     1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  ch.  xi,  The  shackle- 
bones  are  of  the  largest,  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
the  handcuff  wide.     1868  G.  MACDONALD  R.  Falconer  I.  65 
His  shackle-bane  was  as  thick  as  baith  mine. 

2.  The  knuckle-bone ;  also   *  the  hind  leg  of  a 
pig's  carcase,  between  the  foot  and  the  joint  at  which 
it  is  cut  off'  (Miss  Jackson  Shrofsh.  IVord-bk.}. 

1822  GA.LT  Sir  A.  Wylie  Ixxxviii,  Gin  ye  hae  the  shachle 
bane  o'  a  mutton  ham. 

Shackled  ( Jx-kl'd),///.  a.  [f.  SHACKLE  sbl  + 
-ED  l.]  Wearing  or  bound  in  shackles. 

c  1440  ProHip.  Parv.  443/2  Schakklyd,  numellatus.    1562 

;    J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  4-  Epigr.  (1867)  185  We  wrestle  alone: 

;    And  shall,  tyll  tyme  our  shakled  breeches  be  gone.     1600 

'    Maids  Metam.  v.  i,  Hee's  as  good  a  footeman  as  a  shackled 

•    sow.     1671  WOODHEAD  St.   Teresa  i.  xxxv.  259  To  make 

them,  who  fly  like  eagles,  .to  walk  no  faster  than  a  shackled 

Hen.     1842  LONGF.   Witnesses  i,  With  shackled  feet  and 

I    hands.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect.  Hv,  The  hunted  wounded 

shackled  creature. 

b.  transf.  andyf^. 

1837  WHITTIER  Lines  Celebr.  yd  Anniv.  Brit.  Entancip. 
1     14  The  shackled  soul  and  hand  are  free.     1894  E.  LEE- 
|     HAMILTON  Sonn,  Wingless  Hours  22  Let  not  this  shackled 
body  drag  thee  down  Into  that  stagnant  sea. 

f  C.    Shackled-  ham'd  —  shackle  -  hammed    s.  v. 
.   SHACKLE  ^.1  n.  Obs. 

1733  W.  ELLIS  Chiltem  $•  Vale  Farm.  112  AColt,  who  is 
j  check'd  by  being  work'd  too  soon,  will  be  shackled-ham'd, 
I  stunted,  and  complain  ever  after. 

Sha'ckledom.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SHACKLE  sb.  l 
|  +-DOM.]  The  condition  of  being  bound  with 
shackles.  (In  quot.  =  marriage.) 

1771  T.  HULL  Sir  W.  Harrington  (1797)  IV.  121  Why 
does  the  sage  Julia  S.  so  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
her  own  shackledom,  ask  such  a  question  ? 

Shackling  (Jx-klin),///.  a.  [f.  SHACKLE  z>.2  + 
-ING  2,  In  sense  2  perh.  influenced  by  RAMSHACKLE.] 

1.  Loafing,  dissipated. 

1788  PARR  Let.  Bnrney  16  Feb.,  Wks.  (1828)  VII.  407  And 
upon  this  account  I  call  him  a  shuffling,  shilly-shally,  shack- 
ling fellow.  1889  DOR.  E.  HURST  Horshant  (ed.  2)  267, 
I  carn't  employ  him,  he  is  such  a  shackling  fellow. 

2.  U.S.    Rickety,  ramshackle. 

1872  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGB  Coupon  Bonds  387  (Farmer)  The 
gate  itself  was  such  a  shackling  concern,  a  child  couldn't 
have  leaned  on  it  without  breaking  it  down.  1884  Harper's 
Mag,  Oct.  738/2  A  poor  old  black  horse,  harnessed  to  a 
shackling  buggy. 

tSha'cklOck.  Obs.  [?Contr.  of  *  shackle-lock, 
f.  SHACKLE  j^.1  4-  LOCK  s/>.]  A  fetterlock. 

The  surname  Shacklock  is  known  in  Derbyshire. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  \.  v.  98  The  swarty  Smith 
..bids  his  Man  bring  out.  .His  shackles,  shacklockes,  ham- 
pers, giues  and  chaines. 

Shackly  (Jwkli),  a.  U.S.  and  dial.  [f.  SHACKLE 
sb*  or  z/.2  +  -Y.]  Shaky,  rickety ;  ramshackle. 

1848  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  s.v.,  What  a  shackly  old 
carnage  !  c  i8goDow.S>n«.  III.  (Bartlett  1860),  The  general 
fly-offs  and  moral  unhitches  incident  to  poor  shackly  mor- 
tality. 1884  '  MARK  TWAIN'  Hwck.  Finn  xxi.  208  All  kinds 
of  old  shackly  wagons.  1897  —  More  Tram ps  Abroad ^Ixxi, 
A  gaunt,  shackly  country  lout  six  feet  high.  1896  DE  VINJJE 
Moxon's  Mech.  Exerc.%  J'rinting'Prtf.p.  xvii,  The  poverty  of 
the  old  printing-house. . .  I ts  scant  supply  of  types,  its  shackly 
hand-presses  [etc.].  Ibid.  426  The  needless  wearing  of 
elastic  or  shackly-fitted  parts  of  the  press. 

t  Sha'ck-rag.    Obs.   =  SHAKE-RAG,  SHAG-RAG. 

1611  CHAPMAN  Widow's  T.  v.  i.  K4,  To  send  a  man  abroad 
vnder  guard  of  one  of  your  silliest  shack-rags;  that  he  may 
beate  the  knaue,  and  run's  way. 

tSha'cky,  a.   Obs.  rare-*.   =  SHAGGY  a. 

1567  GOLDISG  Ovitfs  Met.  i.  275  His  garments  turnde  to 
shackie  heare. 

Shaco,  variant  of  SHAKO. 

Shad  (Jsed),  sb.  Forms :  i  sceadd,  6-7  shadde, 
(7  shed),  7, 9  chad,  6-  shad.  PL  shad,  also  shads 
(?  7  shades).  [OE.  sceadd,  of  unknown  origin  ;  cf. 
Welsh  ysgadan  pi.  (sing,  ysgadanyn}^  Irish  and 
Gaelic  sgadan^  herring. 

The  LG.  schade  shad,  herring,  may  be  from  Eng. ;  in 
Diets,  it  has  been  confused  with  scheide  sheat-fish,  catfish.] 

1.  Any  clupeoid  of  the  genus  Afasa  ;  the  British 
species  are  the  allice,  A.  communis  or  vufgaris, 
and  the  twaite  (or  herring-shad),  A.  finta\  the 
common  or  white  shad  of  America  is  A. 
and  the  Chinese  shad  is  A.  rtevesi. 

iooa  Will  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  VI.  147  On  Sast  jerad, 
Sonne  sceaddgenge  sy,  Siet  heora  a^Ser  sylle  .111.  (msend 
sceadda  into  S«ere  stowe  ast  Byrtune.  1538  ELVOT  Diet. 
Addit.,  Aeon,  aconis,  a  fyshe,  whiche  after  the  description 
of  Paulus  louius,  I  suppose  to  be  that,  whiche  at  London  is 
callld  a  shad  [i$45  a  snadde].  1584  Coo  AN  Haven  Health 
clxxviii.  143  Shad  &  Mackerel  arc  both  sweete  in  tast  & 
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soft  in  substance.  i6oa  CAREW  Cornwall  y>  Of  round  fish 
there  are.. Chad,  &c.  a  1623  FLETCHER  Love's  Cure  n.  ii, 
Whilst  I  [had].. seen  poor  rogues  retire  all  gore  and  gash'd 
Like  bleeding  blinds.  1629  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  n.  28 
(Ai  b.)  I.  356  Of  fish  we  were  best  acquainted  with  Sturgeon, 
Grampus,  Popus . .  Catfish,  Shades,  Pearch  of  three  sorts, . . 
and  Muscles.  1634  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosp.  (1865)  38 
The  Shaddes  be  bigger  than  the  English  Shaddes  and 
fatter.  1792  WASHINGTON  Let.  Writ.  1792  XII.  245  To 
furnish  me  with  a  certain  quantity  of  shad  and  herreing. 
1819-20  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  Sleepy  Holltnv  (1865)  440 
There  was . .  broiled  shad  and  roasted  chickens.  1833 
J.  RENNIE  Alph.  Angling  24  /Klian  again  tells  us,  that 
the  chad  is  allured  by  the  sound  of  castanets.  1848  JOHN'S 
Week  at  Lizard  238  Bream,  chads,  or  young  bream,  gur- 
nards. 1886  R.  C.  LESLIE  Sea-Painter's  Log  viii.  164  A 
herring-shad — a  large  bony  flat-fish  like  a  magnified  fresh- 
water  bream. 

2.  U.S.  Applied,  usually  with  defining  word,  to 
other  fishes,  as  gizzard  shad,  the  genus  Dorosoma^ 
esp.  D.  cepediantim  (called  also  mud,  white-eyed^ 
winter  shad} ;  green- tailed,  hard-head(ed, 
yellow-tailed  shad,  the  menhaden  ;  hickory  or 
tailor  shad,  see  TAILOK  sb,  6 ;  long-boned 
shad  -^  MOHAKRA  a ;  Ohio  shad,  Pomolobits 
chrysochloris ;  trout  shad,  the  squeteague. 

1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  569  The 
Menhaden.  . .'  Hard-head  Shad '...' Yellow-tailed  Shad.1 
Ibid.  607  The  Hickory  Shad.  Ibid.  608  The  « Tailor  Shad.' 
Ibid.  610  The.. 'Mud-Shad',  'Winter  Shad1,  or  'Stink 
Shad',.. the 'Gizzard  Shad',. .or  'White-eyed  Shad1. 

f  3.  As  a  term  of  abuse.    Obs.  rare~l. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  iv.  vii,  Then  you  are  an  Otter  and 
a  Shad,  a  Whit,  A  very  Tim. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as  shad- 
fox,  -fish,  -fishery  -fry,  genus,  -hatcher,  -seine. 

1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Antin.  409  These 
eggs  were  placed  in  *shad  boxes.  1679  A.  LOVELL  Indie. 
Unrv.  35  A  *Shed  fish,  Alosa.  1908  La  CROMER  Mod. 
Egypt  11.326  Six  live  electric  shad-fish  from  the  Nile.  1904 
GALLICHAN  Fisking  <§•  Shooting  in  Spain  195  The  *shad- 
fishers  of  Sevilte.  1857  PERLEY  Hatid-bk.  N.  arwuwick  25 
Upwards  of  two  hundred  boats  and  five  hundred  men  are 
employed  In  the  *shad  fishery,  every  season,  in  Cumberland 
Basin.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Skrop&h.  \Vord-bk.  s.  v.  Shad- 
bird)  It  is  probable  that  the  Severn  fishermen,  connecting 
the  appearance  of  the  bird  with  the  advent  of  the  *shad- 
fishing  season,  gave  to  it  the  local  appellation  of  Shad-bird. 
1904  GALLICHAN  Fishing  $  Shooting  in  Spain  164  Shad- 
fishing  is  still  a  flourishing  industry  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Minho.  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Antui.6o6 
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a  seine  especially  adapted  or  used  for  taking  shad,  and 
generally  of  great  size.  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic 
Anim.  604  In  the  Albemarle  the  important  Shad  seine- 
fisheries  begin  early  in  March. 

b.  Special  comb.  [Chiefly  U.S.  names  of  plants 
which  are  in  flower  or  fruit  when  the  shad  are 
found  in  the  rivers,  and  of  birds,  insects,  etc.  that 
appear  about  that  time.]  Shad-berry,  the  shad- 
bush  or  its  fruit ;  shad-bird,  (a)  dial,  the  common 
sandpiper,  Tringoides  hypoleucus,  ?  Obs.  ;  (6)  'the 
common  American  snipe,  Gallinago  wilsoni  or  G. 
delicate  {Cent.  Diet.  1891);  shad-blossom,  the 
shad-bush  or  its  blossom ;  fshad-brid  (see  quot.) ; 
shad-bush,  the  genus  Amdanchier,  esp.  A.  cana- 
densis,  also  called  June-berry  or  service-berry  ; 
shad-flower,  (a)  =  shad-busk  (Miller  Plant-n. 
1884) ;  (6)  the  whitlow-grass,  Draba  verna  {Cent. 
Diet.) ;  shad-fly,  a  fly  which  appears  when  shad 
are  running ;  shad-frog,  Rana  halecina  or  vires- 
cens ;  shad-herring,  a  gizzard  shad ;  shad- 
salmon,  the  whitefish  or  freshwater  herring,  Core- 
gonits  dupeiformis  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario; 
shad-splash  =  shad-wash  (1891  in  Cent.  Diet.*) ; 
shad-tree  =  shad-bush  (1895  in  Funk's  Stand. 
Diet.) ;  shad-trout,  the  squeteague ;  shad-waiter, 
the  Menomonce  whitefish,  Coregonus  quadrilatera- 
lis ;  shad-wallow,  the  spawning  ground  of  shad ; 
shad-wash,  '  the  wash,  swish,  or  splash  of  the 
water  by  shad  in  the  act  of  spawning ;  hence  a 
place  where  shad  spawn'  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  shad- 
worm,  a  '  worm  '  which  is  the  food  of  shad.  See 
also  SHAH-BELLY. 

1861  BENTLEY  Mnn.  Bet.  537  Amclanchier  catiaiicnsis.— 
The  fruit  is  known  in  Rupert's  Land,  &c.,  under  the  name 
of  *Sliad-berry  or  Service-berry.  1879  Miss  JACKSON 
S/irofs/t.  Word-bit.,  *Shad-bird.  1883  KRIGF.R  in  Trumbull 
Names  <V  Portraits  Birds  157  (Cass.  Suppl.)  [In  Delaware] 
snipe  are  called  shad-birds  by  many  of  the  fishermen.  i8ai 
T.  DWIGHT  Trav.  I.  42  *Shad  blossom.  This  tree  grows 
about  fifteen  feet  in  height.  1860  Miss  WARNER  Say  <y  Seal 
li,  Under  the  trees  were  various  low  shrubs  in  flower  :  shad- 
blossom,  with  its  fleecy  stems,  and  azalia,  in  rosy  pink. 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  325/2  A  Minnow  [is]  first  a*Shad- 
brid,  then  a  Sprat,  then  a  Minnow.  1856  BRYANT  OltiMans 
Counsel 28  Within  the  woods.. the  *shadbush,  white  with 
flowers,  Brightened  the  glens.  1892  Nation  (N.Y.)  n  Aug. 
114/2  The  Eastern  shadbush,  with  its  two  varieties,  and 
the  northwestern  (species  of  Antctancllier}  come  next. 
1857  THOREAU  Maine  Woods  (1894)  316  We  met  with  ephe- 
merae (*shad-fly)  midway,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
1791  W.  BARTRAM  Trav.  278  The  "shad  frog,  so  called  in 
Pennsylvania  from  their  appearing  and  croaking  in  the 
spring  season,  at  the  time  the  people  fish  for  shad.  185* 
THOREAU  Autumn  (1894)  79  Painted  tortoises  and  shad 
frogs.  1845  STOKER  in  Ah'iit.  Amer.  Acad.  (1846)  II. 


1884   GOODE,  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Aniiti.   362  In  th 
Southern  Atlantic  States  it  [the  Squeteague]  is  called  '  Grey 
Trout',  'Sun   Trout',   and   '"Shad   Trout'.     1879   GOOUE 
Catal.  Anim.  Res.  U.S.  57  Prosopium  quadrilaterale,  (Rich.)    I 
Milner.  —  "Shad-waiter.      1884    GOODE,    etc.    Nat.    Hist.    \ 
Aquatic  Anim.  606  The  favorite  spawning  grounds  of  the 
Shad,  or  '  "Shad  Wallows ',  as  they  are  termed  by  the  fisher- 
men.     1857   PERI.EY   Ifnntt-f'k.    N.    Brunswick  25    Their 
[shad's]  favourite  food,  the  'shad-worm  and  the  shrimp. 

Shad,!',  rare.  [f.  SHADS/'.]  intr.  To  fish  for 
shad.  Cf.  SHADDER  sb. 

1863  T.  W.  HIGGINSON  Out-Door  Fapsrs  ix.  240  (Funk) 
Along  our  maritime  rivers  the  people  associate  April,  not 
with  'sugaring'  but  with  'shaclding'.  1884  Pall  Mall 
Caz.  2  Aug.  4/2  Fishing  mainly  consists,  it  is  true,  of  pnol- 
locking  (whiffing),  and  chadding. 

Shad,  obs.  form  of  SHADE,  SHED. 

Sha'd-belly.  U.S.  [f.  SHAD  s&.  +  BELLY  16.]  A 
Quaker  coat,  so  called  from  its  shape  (see  quot. 
1860),  hence  a  Quaker.  More  fully  shad-belly  coat. 

1842  rhilati.  Spirit  of  Times  18  Mar.  \Thornton  Artier. 
Cl<>ss.\  A  gentleman  in  a  shad-belly  coat.  1854  J.  C.  BAI.IJ- 
WIN  I'lnsh  Times  67  (U'id.)  Ha  had  doffed  the  cassock,  or 
rather  the  shadbelly,  for  the  gown.  1860  BARTI.KI  r  /Y,  /. 
Amer.  (ed.  3),  Shad-belly  coat,  one  which  slopes  gradually 
from  the  front  to  the  tails,  and  has  no  angle.  Drab  coats 
of  this  shape  are  worn  by  Quakers,  who  are  hence  some- 
times called  shad-bellies. 

Hence  Shad-bellied  a.,  a.  Of  a  coat  (rarely  of 
a  waistcoat)  =  prec.  ;  b.  Of  a  person,  having  an 
abnormally  thin  or  flat  belly. 

1845  S.  JUDD  Kfargaret  I.  xiii.  (1874)  83  Many  wore  three- 
cornered  hats,  shad-bellied  coats,  shoe  and  knee  buckles. 
1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whole  xvi,  A  harpooner  in  a  broad 
shad-bellied  waistcoat.  1871  MRS.  STOWE  Oldto-.un  Fife- 
side  Star.  12  He  was  kind  o'  mournful  and  thin  and  shad- 
bellied.  1874  EGGLESTON  Circuit  Riderx\.  (1895)  146  His 
coat  is  straight-breasted,— shad-bellied,  as  the  profane  call  it. 

Shadd,  doubtful  var.  SHOAD.  Shadde,  obs.  f. 
SHED  ;  and  shod  pa.  pple.  of  SHOE  v. 

Shadden,  bad  spelling  of  SCHADON. 

1750  W.  ELLIS  Afori.  Ilustandin.  v.  i.  107  (E.D.S.)  Else 
the  honey  will  be  corrupted  by  the  shaddens  in  the  comb. 

t  Sha'dder,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SHAD  sb.  + 
-ER1.]  A  fisher  for  shad. 

1630  in  Binnell  Descr.  Thames  (1758)  78  None  of  the  said 
Shadders  shall  go  forth  to  fish  until  they  have  received 
Leave  and  Licence. 

Sh.ad.der  (Jardaj),  v.  [Cf.  SHALDEB  v.}  trans. 
To  break  up  (the  larger  pieces  of  crude  lead  ore). 

16x2  MALYNES  Anc.  Law.Merch.  264  [He  delivered]  20 
pound  weight  of  the  said  Ore,  grinded,  shaddered  and 
washed.  1890  WALLACE  Alston  Moor  145  (E.D.D.)  The 
larger  pieces  were  shaddered. 

Shaddo,  obs.  form  of  SHADOW  v. 

Shaddock  ( Jae-djSk).  Also  8  shattuek,  shad- 
doc,  shadock,  ehad(d)oek.  [Named  after  a 
Captain  Shaddock:  see  quot.  1707.]  The  fruit  of 
Citrus  decumana  (also  called  POMPELMOOSE)  re- 
sembling an  orange,  but  very  much  larger.  In 
stricter  use,  applied  to  the  large  pear-shaped  j 
varieties  of  the  species,  the  smaller  and  rounder 
varieties  being  called  grape-fruit. 

1696  [see  shaddock  tree}.  1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  41  In 
Barbados  the  Shaddocks  surpass  those  of  Jamaica  in  good- 
ness. The  seed  of  this  was  first  brought  to  Barbados  by  one 
Captain  Shaddock,  Commander  of  an  East-India  Ship,  who 
touch'd  at  that  Island  in  his  Passage  to  England,  and  left 
the  Seed  there.  1720  S.  SEWALL  Diary  i  Jan.,  Mr.  Cooper 
sends  my  wife  a  present  of  oranges  and  a  shattuek.  1764 
GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  i.  44  The  golden  shaddoc,  the  for- 
bidden fruit.  1773  Chaddock  [see  POMPELMOOSE].  1823 
BYRON  Island  t.  viii,  A  seaman  . .  Held  the  moist  shaddock 
to  his  parched  mouth.  1884  De  CandoUes  Grig.  Cultivated 
PI.  181  Oranges  are  distinguished  from  shaddocks  by  the 
complete  absence  of  down  on  the  young  shoots  and  leaves. 
b.  The  tree  bearing  this  fruit. 

17^85  MARTVN  Rousseau's  Bat.  xxv.  (1794)  371  Shaddock, 
which  has  them  [the  leaves]  obtuse,  and  emarginate  or 
notched  at  the  end.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  T/ie  Trades  r39 
The  orange,  lemon,  shaddock,  pomelo, . .  were  weighed  down 
by  their  own  golden  fruit. 

o.  attrib.,  as  shaddock-bower,  etc. 

a  1818  M.G.LEWIS  yrnl.  W.lnd.  (1834)  23  My  coffee  walks 
and  "shaddock  bowers.  1892  KIPLING  Barrack-r.  Ballaiis 


orange,  or  pumplemoes.  1825  Greenhouse  Comp.  I.  81  The 
orange  is  best  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  on  lemon 
or  'shaddock  stocks.  1696  'Shaddock-tree  (see  POMPEL- 
MOOSE].  1884  Leisure  Hour  Feb.  78/2  The  fragrant  blossoms 
of  large  shaddock-trees. 

Shaddow,  obs.  form  of  SHADOW. 

fShaddrew.var.  CHEDREUX  Obs.,  a  kind  of  wig. 

1678  D'URFEY  Fool  turn  it  Critick  I.  ii.  5  And  let  me  see 
you  strut  it  in  the  Streets,  Display  thy  Garniture,  Hat, 
Curl'd  Shaddrew. 

Shaddy,  obs.  form  of  SHADY. 

Shade  (pd),  **•  Forms:  I  sceadu,  seead, 
scad,  seed,  sosed,  3  ssade,  3-4  schade,  4  ssed(e, 
5,  7,  9  dial.  shad(de,  6  shaad,  6-7  Sc.  schad, 
'4,  6-  shade.  [ME.  schatie,  repr.  OE.  sceaiiu  str. 
fern,  (oblique  cases  sceadwe,  also  irreg.  sceade)  and 
the  by-form  sccad  neut.  (dat.  sing,  sceade,  pi. 
sceadu}.  The  flexional  form  sceadive.  is  represented 
by  SHADOW  sb.,  q.v.  for  the  further  etymology. 


SHADE. 

The  MK.  schadet  mod.Eng.  shade,  descend  regularly  from 
the  nom.  sceadu  of  the  fern,  .sb.,  and  from  the  dat.  sceade^ 
which  is  common  to  the  fern,  and  the  neut.  so.  The  neut. 
nom.  sctadi*  represented  by  ME.  sc/uid(</etmod.  dial,  shad, 

The  OE.  sceade  for  sceeui't'c  genit.  and  dat.  is  due  to  the 
analogy  of  other  sbs.  with  nom.  sing,  in  -it.   The  neuter  scead, 
prob.  arose  from  taking  the  bing.  sceadu  as  a  plural.] 
I.  Comparative  darkness. 

1.  Partial   or  comparative  darkness  ;  absence  of 
complete  illumination  ;  esp.  the  comparative  dark- 
ness caused  by  a  more  or  less  opaque  object  inter- 
cepting the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  other  luminary. 

a  1000  Sal.  fy  Sat.  116  (Gr.)  Hyde<N  nine  a:*hwylc  ,-cfter 
sceades  sciman.  £1374  Cii.\ucrR  Anel.  fy  Arc,  18  Thou 
Polymya.  .that . . Singe^t  with  vois  memorial  in  the  shadt; 
Vnder  the  laurer.  \c  1400  LVDG.  /Ksofs  l-'a!'.  i.  84  (Tiin.) 
[Cock-crow]  Cause^  merchauntys  and  pylgryms  to  be  glad, 
The  iheuys  swerde  hyd  vndyr  )>e  shad.  1596  SKAKS.  i  lien. 
//',  i.  ii,  29  Let  vs  be  Dianaeu  V'orresU-r.s  Gentlemen  of  the 
Shade.  1629  M  11,10:-.'  Hymn  Nativ,  x.\,  In  twilight  shade 
of  tangled  thickets.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  n  jg  The 
night  begins  to  fall.  A  shade  immense.  1791-2  \VOIMVS\V. 
Dt'scr.  S&.  98  Aloft,  here,  half  a  village  shines  arrayed  In 
golden  light  ;  half  hides  itself  in  shade.  1794  MRS.  RAD- 
CLII-TE  ,l/j'.j/.  Udotyho  .\lviiij  The  pensive  shade  of  twilight 
was  pleasing  to  her.  1797  —  Italian  Prpl.,  The  .-hade  nf 
the  long  aisles.  1827  SCOTT  Surg.  J~>an.  viii,  The  lady  stood 
in  the  shade.  1850  TKSNYSON  In  Mem.  Concl.  xxx,  And 
touch  with  shade  the  bridal  doors,  With  tender  gloom  the 
roof,  the  wall.  1870  KOSSETTI  Last  Con/.  253  As  when  a 
bird  !li<;s  low  lictween  the  water  and  the  willow  leaves, 
And  the  shade  quivers  till  he  wins  the  light. 
fb.  Shade  of  death  =  SHADOW  of  death. 

11900  [see  SHADOW  i  b].  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /''/,  v.  iv.  89 
IJut  darkness,  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death  Inuiron  you. 
1593  —  2  Hen.  I''/,  in.  ii.  54. 

c.  Jig.     Comparative    obscurity.       Chiefly    in 
phrases,  to  he  in  the  shade,  to  be  in  retirement,  to 
be  little  known  ;  to  east,  throw  into  the  shade,  put 
into  the  shade,  to  obscure  by  contrast  of  superior 
brilliancy,  to  surpass  so  as  to  render  insignificant. 

1650  R.  STAIYLTON  Strada's  Low  C.  ll'ars  i.  3  Though 
I  am  a  stranger  to  the  Court  and  Camp,  a  man. .of  the 
shade,  yet  [etc.].  1796  UUKKI-:  AV<-vV.  I'cafc  i.  (1802)  55 
They  throw  the  light  on  one  side  only  of  their  case;  though 
.  .the  other  side  which  is  kept  in  the  shade  has  it's  importance 
too.  1806  Mcd.  jfrnl.  XV.  556,  I  have  chosen  to  remain  in 
the  shade.  1819  SCOTT  Irattftt>e  xxvii,  Hast  thou-  .sought 
refuge  from  oppression  in  the  shade  of  the  convent  'i  1824 
MYRON  Juan  xvi.  xliv,  Adeline  would  throw  into  the  shade 
..Their  sort  of  half  profcs.-ion.  1852  Beck* s  Florist  229 
Young's  Crimson  King.. puts  all  other  bedding  varieties 
into  the  shade.  18^4  THACKKRAY  Newcomes  v,  How  can 
we  see  a  man's  brilliant  qualities  if  he  is  what  we  call  in  the 
shade?  1884  ManJi.  Exam.  2  May  4/7  Internal  taxation 
..is  so  excessive  in  other  Portuguese  colonies  as  to  cast 
even  an  illiberal  tariff  into  the  shade.  1884  R.  W.  CHURCH 
Ba.'on  iii.  6S  Bacon  still  remained  in  the  shade. 

d.  transf.    A    fleeting    look    of  displeasure,    a 
'  cloud  *  on  a  person's  brow  or  countenance. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xii,  The  whole  countenance  loses  its 
sterner  shades,  and  becomes  serene  and  placid.  1838  LYITOX 
Alice  i.  iv,  A  shade  came  over  her  forehead.  1879  E.  K. 
BATES  Egypt.  Bonds  I.  viii.  183  A  shade  of  annoyance 
crosses  his  face. 

2.  In  plural,   a.   The  shades  (of  night,  of  evening, 
etc.)  :  the  darkness  of  night ;  the  growing  darkness 
after  sunset.     Alsoyf^. 

1581  STANVHURST  sErtets  iv.  8  Wat  rye  shaads  Aurora 
remooued.  1593  SHAKS.  Kick.  //,  i.  iii.  177  'I'o  dwell  in 
solemne  shades  of  endlesse  night.  1634  MILTON  Counts  580 
O  night  and  shades,  How  are  ye  joyn'd  with  hell  in  triple 
knot.  1667  —  /'.  L.  iv.  1015  The  Fiend,  .fled  Murmuring, 
and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night.  1682  DRYDEN 
Religio  Laid  182  Sin  spread  once  again  the  Shades  of 
Night.  1717  POPF.  Let.  to  Mrs.  AI.  Rlount,  The  shades  of 
the  evening  overtook  me.  1744  AKFNSIDE  Pleas.  I  mag. 
n.  6  How  faint,  How  slow,  the  dawn  of  Beauty  and  of 
Truth,  Breaks  the  reluctant  shades  of  gothic  night.  1814 
SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  in.  xx,  The  shades  come  down— the  day 
is  shut.  1837  CAKLYLE  /•>.  Rti\  II.  iv.  vii,  The  thick  shades 
of  night  are  falling.  1840  THACKERAY  Shabby-genteel  Story 
vii,  The  shades  of  evening  had  by  this  time  fallen  upon  the 
quiet  city.  1841  LONGF.  Excelsior  i. 

b.  The  shades  ;  the  darkness  of  the  nether 
world  ;  the  abode  of  the  dead,  Hades.  (Often 
indistinguishable  from  the  collective  plural  of 

sense  6 ) . 

1504  KYD  Cornelia  nr.  i.  107  When  shall  this  soulc  of 
mine  Come  visile  thee  in  the  Elisian  shades  ?  1601 
CAMPION  Bk.  Ayres  i.  xx,  When  thou  must  home  to  shades 
of  vnder  ground.  1638  O.  SANDYS  1'a.rafhr.  Jet  xxxiv. 
(1648)  50  No  mufline  Clouds,  nor  Shades  Infernal!,  can 
From  his  inquiry  hide  offending  Man.  1718  POPE  Iliati 
XVM  349  Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  Shades  of  Hell. 
1740  SMOLLETT  Kffi<:  v.  ii,  Then  let  our  swords.. Dismiss 
him  to  the  shades.  l8t«  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  I.  vi,  And  e  en  for 
chance  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades  below.  1907  QUIU.VR- 
Coucll  fxlroii.  to  Coleridge's  Fofms  i  After  a  third  attempt 
to  embrace  his  mother  in  the  Shades. 

C.  Applied  to  the  condition  of  the  present  life  m 
contrast  to  that  of  heaven,  nonce-use. 

1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  n.  i.  53  Us  poor  dwellers 
in  the  woeful  shades  Of  mortal  being. 

3.  Drawing  and  Painting.  Absence  of  complete 
illumination  as  represented  pictorially  ;  the  parts, 
or  a  particular  part,  of  a  picture  which  represent 
this ;  the  darker  colour  expressing  absence  of  illu- 
mination.    Often  in  light  and  shade. 

1661  EVELYN  Sculftura  I.  (1906)  89  Perel  has  discovered 
a  particular  talent  for  Landskips,  if  not  a  little  exceeded  in 
the  darknesse  of  his  shades.  1710  WHITWORTH  Ace.  Russia 
(1758)  40  Miserable  paintings  without  shade  or  perspective. 
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SHADE. 

1756-7  Kcysler's  Trav.  (1760)  II.  167  Streaks  of  rerde  antico 
inlaid  by  way  of  shades.  1768  W.  GILMN  Ess.  Prints  (1781) 
158  I  he  whole  is  in  dark  shade,  except  three  figures  on  the 
fore-ground.  1779  Mirror  No.  48  T  10  By  the  distribution 
of  light  and  shade,  to  make  every  figure  stand  out  from  the 
canvas.  1799 [G.  SMITH]  Lai-oratory  I.  179  Delineate  the 
outlines  or  capital  strokes  and  where  the  shades  appear  soft. 
1813  CAKY  Dante,  Purr.  xn.  29  What  master  of  the  pencil 
or  the  style  Had  traced  the  shades  and  lines.  1840  C.  O. 
Mailers  Hist.  Lit.  Greece  xi.  §  2  He  contemplates  it  as  the 
shade  in  a  picture.  1907  J.  A.  HODGES  Elem.  1'hotogr. 
(ed.  6;  112  A  good  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  In  various  applications : 
those  portions  of  a  story,  a  literary  work,  or  the 
like,  which  are  designedly  less  brilliant  in  effect 
than  others ;  the  .  less  praiseworthy  features  of  a 
character,  the  sadder  portions  of  a  person's  history, 
etc.  Liglil  and  shade :  in  a  literary  work,  a 
musical  performance,  or  the  like,  the  contrast 
necessary  to  artistic  effect,  of  passages  of  lighter 
and  graver  tone,  or  of  greater  nnd  less  brilliancy. 

1732  [see  LIGHT  sb.  12].  1768  UOSWELL  Corsica  ii.  (ed.  2) 
So  The  shades  which  were  in  liis  private  conduct,  are  to  be 
forgotten.  1818  T.  BUSBY  Cram.  tins.  480  The  Voluntary, 
like  the  Organ  Concerto,  should  have  its  lights  and  shades. 
Moil.  (Conductor  kq.)  You  must  be  careful  of  your  light 
nnd  shade  in  this  passage. 

C.  Ent.  An  ill-defined  patch  of  darker  colour  on 
the  wing  of  a  moth. 

1869  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  415  The  hind  margin  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  a  darker  band-like  shade.  Ibid.  417 
The  discoidal  spots  are  green,,  .thereniforrn  having,  .a  gray- 
brown  shade  on  the  median  area.  In  recent  Diets. 
4.  Degree  of  darkness  or  depth  of  colour ;  hence, 
any  of  the  many  minutely  differing  varieties  of 
quality  that  may  exist  in  what  is  broadly  considered 
as  one  and  the  same  colour ;  a  tint. 

By  chromatologists  (after  Clerk  Maxwell,  Sci.  Papers  1890 
1.  131)  the  word  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  distin- 
guished from  kuc_  and  tint.  Two  varieties  of  a  mixed  colour 
(e.  g.  lilac)  differ  in  shade  when  one  is  lighter  or  darker  than 
the  other  ;  in  kite  when  the  one  is  more  red  or  more  blue, 
etc.,  than  the  other ;  and  in  tint  when  the  one  is  more  or 
less  decided  in  colour  than  the  other.  For  a  different  dis- 
tinction see  quot.  1879. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  11.  iii.  §  i  Colours,  as  white,  red, 
yellow,  blue ;  with  their  several  Degrees  or  Shades,  and 
Mixtures.  1783  WEDGWOOD  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  285 
Darker  or  lighter  shades  of  black  and  brown.  1857  MILLER 
Klein.  Cluin.,  Org.  274  Various  shades  of  rose,  violet,  and 
dark  red.  1879  POLE  in  Nature  6  Nov.  15/2  note.  In  tech- 
nical language  mixtures  of  a  colour  with  white  are  called 
tints,  with  black,  _shades.  1885  RIDER  HAGGARD  K. 
Sfffffmff/n  Alines  xix,  My  stubbly  hair  came  out  of  the 
treasure  cave  about  three  shades  greyer  than  it  went  in. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  A  minutely-differentiated 
degree  or  variety  (of  a  quality,  a  condition,  mean- 
ing, etc.).  Often  advb.  with  comparatives,  a  shade 
belter,  less,  etc. 

1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bias  ix.  ii.  (1782)  III.  229  He  put  (to 
use  the  expression)  different  shades  of  consideration  in  the 
civilities  he  shewed.  1781  GIBBON  Dec!,  ff  F.  xviii.  II.  89 
Among  the  different  branches  of  the  human  race,  the  Sarma- 
tians  form  a  very  remarkable  shade.  1820  J.  W.  CROKEK 
Diary  2  Feb.,  The  King  is  a  shade  better.  1858  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Ant.  Brealif.-t.  ix.  (1891)  211,  I  drew  my  chair  a 
shade  nearer  to  her.  1888  BUKGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II. 
V.  13  Men  of  all  shades  of  opinion.. combined  against  him. 
C.  A  tinge,  a  minute  qualifying  infusion  (of  some 
quality)  ;  colloquially,  a  minute  quantity  or 
portion  added  or  removed. 

1791  BURKE  App.  Whigs  6  Without  any  shade  of  sorrow. 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xliii.  There  was  now  in  his  conduct 
a  shade  of  lunacy.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  II.  xi.  290,  I.  .was 
unwilling  to  accept  an  observation  of  such  importance  with 
a  shade  of  doubt  attached  to  it.  1888  PAYN  Myst.  Mirbridgc 
III.  1.  257  A  touch  of  pity,  just  the  merest  shade,  but  still  a 
touch,  crept  into  those  threatening  eyes.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON 
Foundry  194  Up  came  Whilworth's  highly  scientific  foreman 
to  tell  the  American  that  in  their  shop  they  did  not  work  to 
'shades',  but  to  measurement. 

II.  5.  A  dark  figure  '  cast '  upon  a  surface  by 
a  body  intercepting  light,  a  shadow.  Now  dial. 
and  poet. 

a  1000  Czdmon's  Exod.  113  (Gr.)  Blace  stodon  ofer  sceo- 
tendum  scire  leoman,  scinon  scyldhreoSan,  sceado  swiSredon. 
«i3oo  Cursor  M.  20883  I'eter..a  ded  lie  quickend  wit  his 
schade.  1340  Ayenb.  179  Zuich  uolk  is  y-lich  be  horse  bet 
hep  drede  of  his  ssede.  c  1400  Pety  Job  308  in  26  Pol. 
Poems  131  And  thus  I  chaunge  in  euery  shoure,  And  fie 
away  ryght  as  a  shade.  1561  W.  KETHE  in  6V.  Psalter 
xc.  v,  They  are.  .euen  lyke  a  slepe  or  shade.  1661  EVELYN 
Sculptura  v.  122  You  see  likewise  in  this  very  Figure,  that 
the  oblique,  and  direct  shades  o  n  x  y  are  caused  by  the  I 
cathetus  in  t  n.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  80  p  2  After 
a  few  hours,  we  see  the  shades  lengthen.  1868  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.,  Cnpid  ff  Psyche  641  And  when  she  woke  the 
shades  were  lengthening.  1891  HARDY  Tea  xxi,  I  zid  you 
kissing  his  shade. 

b.  fig.  An  unsubstantial  image  of  something 
real ;  an  unreal  appearance ;  something  that  has 
only  a  fleeting  existence,  or  that  has  become  reduced 
almost  to  nothing ;  =  SHADOW  si.  6.  Now  only  '• 
poet,  or  rhetorical.  Also,  with  strengthened  hyper- 
bole, the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

!293  R*  ?L°-UC-  (R?"s)  233o  pe  king  nas  him  sulf  bole  as 
a  ssade  6:  let  im  wor|>e  al  out.  a  1300  Sarmuit  xxxviii.  in 
"•  *•;  ;  •  !l8t)2)  5  Man-is  hf  nis  hot  a  schade  nov  he  is  and 
nov  he  nis.  1340  Ayenb.  77  Holy  wryt  bet  hise  clepeb 
leazmges^  and  ssed  and  metinges  and  uanites.  c  1580 
SIDNEV  Ps.  xxxix.  iv,  They  are  but  shades,  not  true  things 
where  we  live.  1664  S.  CRUSSMAN  in  Palmer  Hk.  Praise 
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(1865)  166  My  life's  a  shade,  my  days  Apace  to  death 
decline.  1741-2  GRAY  Agrifpina  43  The  consulate,  that 
empty  shade  Of  long-forgotten  liberty.  1814  COLERIDGE 
To  Lady  with  Falconer's  'Shipwreck'  vi,  Remembrances 
of  Friend,  Or  absent  or  no  more  !  Shades  of  the  Past,  Which 
Love  makes  substance  !  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxvii,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  suffering  and  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland 
—the  shadow  of  a  shade  now,  and  fortunately  so.  1874 
O  SHAUGHNESSY  Music  fr  Moonlight  185  We  die.. And 
shades,  we  hunt  some  shade  of  our  desire. 

C.   transf.    An   inseparable   follower   or    com- 
panion,   poet,  nonce-use.    Cf.  SHADOW  sb.  8. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  249  Thou  my  Shade  Inseparable 
must  with  mee  along. 

6.  The  visible  but  impalpable  form  of  a  dead 
person,  a  ghost.  Also,  a  disembodied  spirit,  an 
inhabitant  of  Hades  ( =  L.  umbra*) ;  chiefly  with 
allusion  to  pagan  mythology.  Often  collective 
plural,  the  shades:  the  world  of  disembodied 
spirits,  Hades  (cf.  sense  2  b). 

1616  SIR  W.  MURE  Misc.  Poems  xvii.  26  Glorefied  amidst 
the  schads  dewyne.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  iv.  726  The 
youth  essay'd  To  stop  her  flight,  and  strain  the  flying  shade. 
1741  GKAY  Kton  4  Where  grateful  Science  still  adores  Her 
Henrys  holy  Shade.  1798  FERRIAR  Illnstr.  Sterne  iii.  85 
Lucian . .  allows  only  a  foot  to  each  of  the  shades,  a  1839 
PKAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  299  Peace  to  his  hallowed  shade  ! 
1879  C.  F.  KEARY  Damn  Hist.  x.  149  A  journey  after  death 
to  reach  the  home  of  shades. 

b.  A  spectre,  phantom,  rare. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  42  Fairies  blacke,  gray, 
greene,  and  white,  You  Moone-shine  reuellers,  and  shades 
of  night. 

c.  In  humorous   invocation  of  the  spirit  of  a 
deceased  person,  as  likely  to  be  horrified  or  amazed 
by  some  action  or  occurrence. 

18  MOORE  Fudge  Fam.  Paris  (ed.  4)  167  Oh,  shade  of  the 


WYNTER  Our  Social  Bees  Ser.  n.  96  Shade  of  my  aunt  1  why, 
her  Dresden  china  poodle  dog  cost  more  money. 

fv.   =  SILHOUETTE  sb.  i.    Obs. 

1781  Advt.  in  N.  $  Q.  (1900)  Ser.  ix.  VI.  356/2  Old  Shades 
reduced  with  Care  and  Expedition.  1793  HOLCKOFT  Lara- 
ter's  Physiogn.  xlii.  219  No  art  can  attain  to  the  truth  of  the 
shade  taken  with  precision.  1809  '  J.  A.  ANDERSEN  '  Dane's 
Kxcurs.  I.  22  Lord  Nelson  pointed  out  to  me  a  profile,  and 
then  observed  '  You  see  it  is  but  a  shade  :  yet  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it '.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  8/i. 
III.  Protection  from  glare  and  heat. 

8.  Cover  afforded  by  the  interposition  of  some 
opaque  or  semi-opaque  body  between  an  object 
and  light,  heat,  etc. ;  esp.  the  shelter  from  the  sun 
afforded    by  trees ;    quasi -concr.  (sing,    and  //.) 
overshadowing  foliage. 

cicoo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xxxv.  8  Manna  beam  soSlice  symle 
hopiaS  to  paem  sceade  binra  fiSera.  1340  Ayenb.  95  pis  trau 
is  to  alowe  and  to  louie  uor  manye  binges.  Vor  be  rote. . .  And 
uor  his  uayre  ssed.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  22  pe  buschys  bat 

..lent  grete  schade.  1574  HELLOWES Guenara's  Fain.  Ep. 
('577)  42  When  his  souldiers  saide,  the  enimies  did  shoote 
arrowes  so  thicke  that  the  sunne  was  couered,  He aunswered : 
Then  let  vs  fighte  in  the  shade.  1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus 
II.  108  Fayre  braunched  trees,  ouershadowing  ye  waters  with 
a  coole  £  pleasant  shade.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  vii.  in 
Vnder  theshadeofmelanchollyboughes.  itoyMlLTON P.  L. 
I.  303  In  yallombrosa,  where  th'  Etrurian  shades  High 
overarch't  imbowr.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  458  The  canal 
ought  not  _  to  be  under  shade.  1841  JAMES  Brigand  i,  The 
high  swelling  of  the  mountains  round,  still  gave  a  pleasant 
shade  to  one  side  of  the  valley.  1855  BAIN  Senses  ff  Int.  in. 
iii.  §  19  Too  much  light  impels  us  to  seek  the  shade.  1892 
1'hotogr.  Ann.  II.  43r  Printing,  .should  be  done  in  shade 
by  preference. 

Mfr  '599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  n.  ii.  28  There's  not  I  thinke  a 
subiect  That  sits  in  heart-greefe  and  uneasinesse  Vnder  the 
sweet  shade  of  your  gouernment,  1789  W.  BLAKE  Songs 
Innoc., Cradle  Song  i  Sweet  dreams,  form  a  shade  O'er  my 
lovely  infant's  head  !  1832  LONGF.  Coplas  de  Manriqve  liii, 
And  he,  the  good  man's  shield  and  shade. 

b.  In  the  shade  :  in  a  position  screened  from  the 
direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays  ;  opposed  to  in  the 
sun.  Also/;f. 

1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goularfs  Wise  Vieillard  130  If 
from  his  youth  he . .  hath  not  bin  brought  vp  in  the  shade, 
but  hath  endured  stormes,  cold,  and  extreame  parching  heate 
[etc.],  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  June  1645,  One  may  walk  all 
round  it,  dry,  and  in  the  shade.  1826  S.  COOPER  First  Lines 
Surf.  (ed.  5)  371  The  patient  distinctly  perceives  the  light, 
and  can  even  plainly  discern  in  the  shade, ..  large  objects,  or 
bright  colours.  1883  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  I.  xv. 
(ed.  6)  435  Two  maximum  thermometers  are  issued — one  to 
observe  the  greatest  heat  in  the  sun,  the  other  in  the  shade. 

9.  A  place  sheltered  from  the  sun  ;  chiefly,  a 
piece   of  ground  overshadowed  by  trees.      Now 
rare  exc.  in  collective  plural,  with  poetical  colouring. 

c  jooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  284  pone  man  sceal  mid  linenan 
clabe  befealdan  &  on  sceade  ahon  o33et  he  sedrijed  beon 
mfc^e.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3800  A  knijt  bat  zephall  was 
callid  fand  in  a  cole  schade  A  litill  drysnyng  of  dewe.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  H  eresbacJi1  s  Huso.  m.  (1586)  140  b,  In  the  noone 
time,  .you  must  driue  them  to  the  valleies  and  shades.  1646 
CRASHAW  Delights  Wks.  (1904)  126  No  lone  shade,  but  tings 
With  chatting  Birds  delicious  murmurings.  I7O5ADDISON 
Italy,  ISrescia  61  Corn,  that  in  these  warm  countries  ripens  ; 
much  better  among  the  Mulberry  Shades,  than  if  it  were 
exoos'd  to  the  open  Sun.  1830  J.  G.  STRUTT  Syl-va  Brit'. 
59  The  respectability  which  leafy  shades,  of  apparently  long 
standing,  always  confer  on  a  habitation.  1845  KITTO  Cycl. 
Bitl.  Lit.  s.  v.  Egypt  (1849)  '•  599/2  The  climate  is.. exceed- 
ingly hot..;  a  shade  is  not  easily  found. 

b.  transf.    A   retired   spot.     Hence,  an  abode 


SHADE. 

sheltered  from  the  world,  a  quiet  habitation. 
Chiefly//.  Now  on\y poet,  or  rhetorical. 

1605  SHAKS.  Maco.  iv.  iii.  i  Let  vs  seeke  out  some  deso- 
late shade,  &  there  Weepe  our  sad  bosomes  empty. 
1630  R,  Johnson's  Kingd.  fy  Comimu.  536  Delighting  in 
nothing  but  in  ease,  in  shades,  in  dancing  and  drinking 
c  1710  LADY  _M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mrs.  Hewet  (1887)  I. 
30  People  mistake  very  much  in  placing  peace  in  woods  and 
shades.  1729  T.  COOKE  Tales,  Proposals,  etc.  48  Hail  to 
those  Shades  where,  in  our  golden  Age,  The  godlike  Sidney 
pen'd  the  deathless  Page.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No. 
180  P9  Men  bred  in  shades  and  silence.. may  be  allowed  to 
feel  terrorat  personal  danger.  1823  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Poor 
Relations,  In  the  depth  of  college  shades.,  or  in  his  lonely 
chamber,  the  poor  student  shrunk  from  observation.  1837 
DISRAELI  Vmttia  I.  i,  Sought  the  retired  shades  of  Cherbury. 
C.  In  dial,  use  :  A  meadow  open  to  the  breeze, 
into  which  cattle  are  turned  in  hot  weather. 

1806  [see  SINGLE  sb.  2].  a  1847  in  F.  Sheldon  Minstrelsy 
F-ng.  Border  421  He  raced  thro'  reise  and  shad.  1893 
CornhiU  Mag.  June  591  When  they  say  the  cattle  come  '  to 
shade  '  they  mean  they  seek  a  spot  where  they  are  open  to 
the  cooling  influences  of  water  and  breeze. 

10.  The  Shades  :  originally,  a  name  for  wine  and 
beer  vaults  with  a  drink  ing-bar,  either  underground 
or  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  an  arcade.     Hence 
often  used,  both  in  England  and  in  the  U.S.,  as  a 
name  for  a  retail  liquor  shop,  or  a  drinking-bar 
attached  to  a  hotel. 

1823  '  J.  BEE  '  Diet.  Turf,  Shades  (the)  at  London-bridge 
are  under  Fishmongers'  hall.  1872  SCHELF.  DE  VEFE  Ameri- 
canisms  315  In  the  cities  Shades  are  perhaps  the  most 
numerous.  1882  E.  EDWARDS  Words,  Facts  It  Phrases 
507  Shades. . . The  name  originated  at  Brighton. .  .Numbers 
of  other  publicans,  in  London  and  elsewhere,  adopted  the 
name  'Shades',  which  is  now  fully  established  in  the 
language  as  a  synonym  for  wine  vaults. 

11.  Something    which   affords    protection    from 
light,   heat,  etc.     a.   A   shelter    from   wind   and 
weather,   a  screen   from  excessive   heat   or  cold. 
Also,  U.  S.  a  window-blind. 

1624  Capt.  Smith's  Virginia  in.  vii.  73  To  keepe  vs  from 
the  winde  we  made  a  shade  of  another  Mat.  1730  A. 
GORDON  Majfei's  Atnphith.  349  The  first  who  invented  a 
Shade  in  the  Theatre.  1814  T.  HAYNES  Treat.  Strawberry, 
etc.  (ed.  2)  70  Such  shade  or  skreen  will  admit  of  being  re- 
nioyed  and  taken  away.  1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  Vashti 
xviii,  A  window  opened  from  the  hall,  and  to-day,  though  a 
rose-coloured  shade  was  lowered,  the  sash  had  been  raised. 
1894  HOWELLS  Trav.fr.  Altruria  126  The  windows  had 
paper  shades 

b.  A  lace  scarf  for  the  head  worn  by  women. 
Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Shade, ..an  Ornament  for  a 
Woman's  Head.  1738  Boston  Kews  Let.  in  Alice  M.  Earle 
Costume  Col.  Times  (1894)  213  Worsted  Shades.  1753  Ibid., 
White  Paris  net  shades.  1755  Ibid.  214  Gauze  for  Shades. 
1766  [ANSTEY)  Bath  Guide  iii.  76  All  that  Fancy's  self  has 
feign 'd  In  a  Band-Box  is  contain 'd  :  Painted  Lawns  and 
chequer 'd  Shades.  1800  ELIZA  S.  BOWNE  Girl's  Life  (1888) 
42  Why  can't  you  go  and  see  McLellan's  lace  shades?  Per- 
haps he  may  let  you  have  one  reasonably.  1868  LADY  VERNEV 
Stone  Edge  vii.  81  Lydia  appeared  in  her  black  '  shade  '  (a 
sort  of  mantle)  and  hood. 

o.  A  dome-shaped  cover  of  glass  to  protect 
ornaments  from  dust  or  accidental  injury. 

1705  HAUKSBEE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2130  A  Shade  (as 
they  generally  call  such  as  are  put  o're  Images  to  keep  them 
ftom  Dust).  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (ed.  3)  I.  xiv.  §  8.  267 
One  shot  broke  the  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece,  another 
the  shade  of  the  clock.  1894  MORRISON  Mean  Streets  115 
A  '  shade  of  fruit ' — a  cone  of  waxen  grapes  and  apples 
under  a  glass  cover. 

d.  A  globe  or  cylinder  of  some  semi-transparent 
substance  placed  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  lamp 
or  gas-jet  to  soften  or  diffuse  the  light  or  to  protect 
the  flame  from  draughts ;  also,  a  screen  of  silk, 
paper,  metal,  etc.,  supported  upon  a  light  frame- 
work and  placed  above  an  illuminant  to  reflect, 
concentrate,  or  soften  the  light.  Also  (Westminster 
School)  a  lamp  with  a  fixed  shade.  Wall  shade  — 
SCONCE  sbl 

1780  Hickey's  Bengal  Gaz.  8  Apr.  (Y.)  Borrowed  last  Month 
by  a  Person  or  Persons  unknown . .  a  very  elegant  Pair  of 
Candle  Shades...  —  N.B.  The  Shades  have  private  marks. 
1789  I.  MUNRO Narr.  Milit.  Operat.  186  His  tent  is  furnished 
with,  .a  folding-table,  a  pair  of  shades  for  his  candles  [etc.J. 
1825-9  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Lady  of  Manor  III.  xxi.  251  Itwas 
well  lighted  up,  with  many  wall-shades  and  standing-shades. 
1884  FORSHALL  Westminster  Sch.  64  The  Juniors  nad  then 
..to  clean  the  'shades 'of  the  Seniors  and  third  Election. 
1891  HARDY  Tess  liii,  The  two  customary  candles  were 
burning  under  their  green  shades  in  the  Vicar's  study. 

e.  A   covering  worn  to   protect  the  eye  from 
light  (see  quot.  1857). 

1801  NELSON  Let.  to  Lady  Hamilton  28  Jan.,  He  has 
directed  me . .  to  have  green  shades  for  my  eyes.  1818  LADY 
MORGAN  Autobiog.  (1859)  71  The  dear  Comte  de  Segur,  with 
a  green  shade  over  his  eyes,  and  almost  blind.  1857  BAR- 
WELL  Care  of  Sick  So  The  proper  method  is  to  use  what  is 
called  a  shade,  made  of  a  piece  of  cardboard,  large  enough 
to  hang  over  the  eye. 

f.  The  part  of  a  head-dress  that  projects  in  front 
so  as  to  shade  the  eyes ;  the  peak  of  a  cap. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xiii,  The  projecting  shade  of  a 
curch,  or  coif. 

g.  In  scientific  apparatus  :  a  shutter  or   other 
mechanical  means  of  intercepting  light  falling  upon 
or  through  an  object. 

1837  GORING  &  PRITCHARD  Microgr.  74,  1  likewise  drew  a 


SHADE. 

shade  over   the   objective   end   of    the   microscope.     1848 
Knatfs  Chem.  TechnoL  I.  156  Reflectors,  shades,  &c. 
IV.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

12.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as  (sense  8)  shatie-wantk) 
-side ;  (sense  8  b)  shade-heat  \  (sense  9)  shade-plot ; 
(sense  n)  shade-frame,  -stone  \  b.  objective,  as 
shade-giving^  -loving,  -seeking  adjs. 

1909  Cent,  Diet.  Suppl.^  *  Shade-frame.  A  frame  for  the 
partial  shading  of  a  seed-bed.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India 
282  A  clump  of  *shade-giving  mango  trees.  1896  AHbntt's 


Portugal  318  Detached  clouds,  .shall  throw  their  'shade- 
mantles  on  the  land.  1586  \V.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.) 
73  Thou  Tityr,  at  ease  in  a  *shade  plott.  i8a6  M  iss  MITFOKD 
Yillage\\.  173  That.. cold-braving,  *shade-seeking  plant. 
1856  MRS.  BROWNING  A  nr.  Leigh  yi.  429  The  artist's  eye,  That 
keeps  the  'shade-side  of  the  thing  it  loves.  1904  H.  C. 
BUTLER  Arc/tit,  fy  other  Arts  126  Another  interesting  detail 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  Northern  Syria  is  the  shed 
or  *shade-stone  frequently  found  over  the  doorways. 

13.  Special  comb. :  shade-cord,  f/.S.  a  blind- 
cord  ;  shade-deck,  an  upper  deck  of  a  passenger 
vessel,  covered  at  the  top  but  open  at  the  side, 
forming  a  sheltered  promenade  in  hot  weather; 
hence  shade-decked  a. ;  shade-fish,  -  MAIGUB 
sh. ;  shade  maximum,  the  highest  temperature 
recorded  in  a  single  day  by  a  thermometer  placed 
in  the  shade ;  shade-reading,  the  indication  of 
a  thermometer  protected  from  direct  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays;  shade-tree,  a  tree  planted  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  shade. 

1904  Rns  Roosmelt  xii.  298  When  he  passed  each  window 
[he]  would  seize  the  *shade-cord  and  give  a  little  abstracted 
pull.  1894  Times  22  Oct.  7/5  The  boats  are  carried  on 
a  *shade  deck,  which  forms  a  covered  promenade.  1894 
W.  H.  WHITE  Man.  Naval  Arc/tit,  (ed.  3)  382  A  tank 
steamer  of  the  Shade-deck1  type.  1909  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  10)  XXXII.  550/1  Most  of  the  latter  have  a  con- 
tinuous upper  deck  above  the  main  deck:  if  this  be  of 
light  construction  ..  the  vessel  is  called  a  *Shade-decked 
Vessel.  1713  DIAPER  tr.  Oppiatfs  Halieut.  \.  214  Here.. 
ttm'rous  *Shade-Fish  the  blind  Haunts  pursue.  1863  Coucn 
Brit,  Fishts  II.  54  Sciaena.  Shade  Fish.  Maigre.  1896 
Daily  Mews  20  July  7/3  In  London  the  *shade  maximum 
on  Friday  was  only  67  degrees.  1897  Ibid.  21  Sept.  5 '2 
There  was  no  *shade  reading  below  4odeg.  reported.  1806 
H&lance  22  July  228  (Thornton  Aincr.  Gloss.)  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  *shade  tree,  useful  and  ornamental  as  the 
poplar,  should  be  in  danger.  1885  LADY  BKASSBY  The  Trades 
179  Through  plantations  of  fine  coffee,  protected  by  the 
usual  '  shade-trees '. 

Shade  (J^tl),  vl  Also  4  schade,  8-9  dial.  shad, 
[f,  SHADE  sb.) 

t 1.  intr*  To  cast  a  shadow.    Obs,  rarer*1. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI,  C.  xxi.  479  May  no  grysHche  gost 
glyde  per  hit  [the  cross]  shadewe^  [MS.  M.  schade  }>]. 

2.  trans.  To  screen  from  light  or  heat,  to  protect 
from  the  glare  or  heat  of  the  suu*s  rays. 

(-1400  in  26  Pol.  Poems  (1904)  143  A  place  I  fonde  shadyd 
with  bowes  I-bent.  £1410?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  65  The 
grettest  trees  that  any  man  may  fy tide  In  forest  to  shade 
the  deere  for  her  comfort.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Traz>.  120  Barges, 
shaded  with  damasks,  and  stuffes  of  India.  1697  DRYDBN 
Virg.  Past.  vii.  16  Here  wanton  Mincius.. shades  his  happy 
Banks  with  bending  Reeds.  1707  MOUTIMER  Ilusb.  (1721) 
II.  58  They  cannot  well  stand  too  dry,  if  they  are  but  shaded 
in  dry  Weather.  1820  SHELLEY  Orpheus  12  The  overhang, 
ing  rock  That  shades  the  pool.  i874O'SHAUGHNEssY  Music 
ff  Moonlight  20  Aloe,  I  made  thee  A  garden  to  shade  thee. 
t  b.  To  place  in  the  shade  ;  re/I.  To  take  shelter 
from  light  or  heat.  Obs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (Sommer)  120 b,  How  to  feede 
his  beastes  before  noone,  where  to  shade  them  in  the  extreame 
heate.  1733  W.  ELLIS  Chiltern  ty  Vale  Farm.  140  The 
Cattle,  .he  and  shade  themselves  under  their  Boughs. 
fig.  1639  FULLER  Holy  St^ar  n.  xxvi.  77  Many  retired 
themselves  to  solitary  places.. chiefly  to  shade  themselves 
from  the  heat  of  persecution. 

O.  To  protect  (one's  eyes  or  face)  from  the  glare 
of  the  sun,  with  the  hand  or  with  something  used 
as  a  screen. 

1781  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vi.  ix,  You  have  indeed  a  bad 
cold  my  love  ;  but  shade  your  eyes  with  your  hat,  and  after 
dinner  [etc.].  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Ke&t.  xiii,  His  hand  interposed 
between  his  eyes  and  their  faces,  like  a  man  that  would 
shade  his  eyesight  from  the  level  sun.  1903  'MICHAEL 
FAIRLESS'  K  cad  mender  74  He  shaded  his  keen  old  blue 
eyes,  and  looked  away  across  the  water. 

t  d.  transf.  To  overshadow  protectingly ;  to 
protect.  ?  Obs. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen,  Vllf,  v.  i.  160  Now  good  Angels., 
shade  thy  person  Vnder  their  blessed  wings.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  ix.  266  Leave  not  the  faithful  side  That  gave  thee 
being,  stil  shades  thee  and  protects.  1701  DE  FOB  Tmebvm 
Eng.  1 8  Whose  Female  Glories  shade  them  from  my  Song. 
He.  Misused  for  :  To  shelter  (from  wind),  rare. 

1845  J.  COULTER  Adr.  in  Pacific  viii.  102  They  [the  hills] 
shaded  it  from  the  trade  winds. 

f.  To  cover  with  a  screen,  to  protect  (a  light) 
from  draughts. 

1827  SCOTT  Surg.  Dau.  viii,  A  large  chandelier,  which, 
shaded  opposite  to  his  face,  threw  all  the  light  to  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  c  1885  CHR.  G.  ROSSETTI  Sick  Chiln's 
Medit.  4  Fresh  air  blows  in,  and  mother  shades  the  light. 

3.  To  conceal  from  view;  to  hide  paitially,  as  by 
a  shadow  ;  to  veil,  obscure ;  to  disguise. 

c  1530  Crt.  of  Love  1272  '  How  is  ',  (quod  I)  'that  he  [Prevy 
Thought]  is  shaded  thus  With  yonder  cloth,  I  not  of  what 
colour?1  1596  SPENSER  /'".  Q,  vi.  x.  42  Through  hollow 
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caues,  that  no  man  mote  discouer  For  the  thicke  shrubs 
which  did  them  alwaies  shade  From  view  of  liuing  wight. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L,  y.  277  A  Seraph  wing'd ;  six  wings  he 
wore,  to  shade  His  lineaments  Divine.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tnb 
Introd.  §  3  All  this  he  cunningly  shades  under  the  following 
allegory.  1813  SHEL.LEV  Q.  Mad  \.  41  Her  golden  tresses 
shade  The  bosom's  stainless  pride.  1837  CAKLVLE  Fr.  Rer. 
II.  iv.  iii,  A  I  ady  shaded  in  broad  gipsy-hat.  1908  [Miss 
E.  FOWLER]  Betw.  Trent  $  Ancholme  72  Shaded  from  view 
on  the  South  side. 

4.  To    cover   with    shadow,    to   darken.      Also 
j    transf.  and _/?£*. 

1599  SHAKS.,  etc.  Pass.  Pilgr.  x,  Bright  orient  pearl,  alack, 
too  timely  shaded  !  1634  Sin  T.  HKRBERT  Tra-\  (1638)  253 
From  this  accursed  root  branching  out  so  many  sects  as  in 
short  time  infected  and  shaded  all  the  orient,  in  an  eclipse 
of  fearfull  darknesse.  1794  M  RS.  RAHCLUFE  Myst.  Udolplio 
xxxiv,  Never.. had  she  watched  with  so  much  pleasure., 
twilight  shade  and  darkness  veil  the  scene.  1700  PKIOR 
C  arm.  Sec.  xii,  The  Piece  by  Virtue's  equal  Hand  is  wrought, 
Mix'd  with  no  Crime,  and  shaded  with  no  Fault.  1827  SCOTT 
Highl.  ly'ido-w  v,  A  melancholy  smile  shaded  his  cheek. 
b.  To  appear  like  a  shadow  upon. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  On  Duke  Ormomfs  Rccw.  YVks.  1730  I. 
49  Le'r  rising  down  to  shade  his  cheeks  began.  1750  tr. 
Leonardtts's  Mirr.  Stones  132  Nassomtes  is  a  stone  of  .1 
sanguin  colour,  marked  or  shaded  with  black  veins. 

o.  To  cast  one's  shadow  upon,  to  be  close  to. 
notue-use. 

1717  POPE  Iliad  x.  183  But  sleep's!  thou  now  ?  when  from 

on'  Hills  the  Foe  Hangs  o'er  the  Fleet,  and  shades  our 
»Valls  below. 

5.  In  occasional  figurative  uses.    a.  To  cast  into 
the  shade;  to  surpass,  eclipse  (now  dial.},    b.  To 
obscure,  dim  the  lustre  of  (good  qualities).    O.  To 
throw  a  veil  over  (faults). 

c  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Hobbin)  J-Ytr.v  Lan:.  nia/.\\k*. 
(1862)  49  This  had  like't  o  shad  a\vth'  tother  !  1783  ADAMS 
Let.  17  Nov.  in  Boswell  Johnson  Advt.  P  4,  I  wish.. a  few 
of  our  hero's  foibles  had  been  a  little  more  shaded.  1813 
Sk.  Charactered.  2)  I.  14  His  good  qualities  were  not  a 
little  shaded  by  an  inherent  pride  of  ancestry,  and  an 
austerity  of  manners.  1865  BRIERLEY  Irkda'e  xiii.  I.  210 
Queer  !  It  shads  Guilliver  ut  thy  fey  t  her  ust  read  abt-awt. 

6.  To  represent  as  by  a  shadow,  to  shadow  forth, 
symbolize.     To  shade  out  :  to  sketch  faintly. 

1591  SIDNEY  Astrophcl\x\x\)  How  faine  would  Ipaintthee 
to  all  mens  eyes,  Or  of  thy  gifts  at  least  shade  out  some  part  ! 
1 5968 TENSER  F.  Q.  v.  vii.  2  Calling  him  [lustice]  great  Osyris 
..With  fayned  colours  shading  a  true  case. 

7.  Painting  and    Drawing.     To  represent  the 
shade   or   shadow    on   (an  object)  ;  to  furnish  (a 
picture)  with  the  indications  of  shade.     In  black- 
and-white  or  monochrome  work :   To  furnish   (a 
drawing)  with  the  gradated  dark  markings  (pro- 
duced by  lines  more  or  less  close  together,  rubbing 
of  crayon  or  pencil,  a  wash  of  tint,  or  the  like)  in- 
dicating shade  and  colour  of  the  object.     Hence 
occas.  to  darken  (parts   of  a  diagram,   etc.)  in  a 
similar  manner.     To  shade  up  :  to  fill  in  (an  outline 
sketch)  with  markings  indicative  of  contour. 

1797  Encycl,  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VI.  116/1  After  the  learner 
has  made  himself,  .perfect  in  drawing  outlines,  his  next 
endeavour  must  be  to  shade  them  properly.  1815  J . 
SMITH  P.inorama  Sci.  fy  Art  II.  718  The  perspective 
drawing  thus  produced,  may  then  be  completed,  by 
shading  it  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  light 
appears  to  fall  on  the  original.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
1,  She  buys  a  couple  of  begilt  Bristol  boards,  .and  paints. . 
a  shepherd  with  a  red  waistcoat  on  one,  and  a  pink  face 
smiling  in  the  midst  of  a  pencil  landscape — a  shepherdess 
on  the  other,  .with  a  little  dog,  nicely  shaded.  i875SEATON 
Fret  Cutting  64,  I  have  not  shaded  the  leaf  to  show  any 
depth  of  the  carving.  1886  W.  N.  BROWN  Wood  Engraving 
33  Filling  in  or 'shading  up  '  with  a  softer  and  darker  pencil 
and  washes  of  Indian  ink. 

b.    To  shade  in  :  to  insert  by  shading,  fig. 

\fa%Iri$h  Monthly  VI.  506  And  then  the  eloquent  Member 
for  Louth  proceeds  to  shade  in  the  darker  tints  of  this  com* 
panion  picture. 

8.  To  colour  (a  textile  fabric)  with  shades  gradu- 
ally passing  one  into  another, 

1841  Fenny  Cycl.  XIX.  495  Shading  (of  ribbons]  6d.  per 
gross  extra.  1845  MRS.  M.  J.  HOWELL  Hand-bk.  Dress- 
making 27  Observe,  in  silks  and  satins  that  are  shaded, 
there  is  an  up  and  a  down. 

9.  a.  intr.    Of  a  colour,  hence  gen,  :   To  pass 
by  imperceptible  degrees  to  or  into  something  else; 
also  with  away,  off.     Also  to  shuie  away  :  to  dis- 
appear gradually. 

1819  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  IV.  viii.  272  It  will 
perhaps  shade  off  into  a  mild  chronic  compKint.  1845  BUDD 
Dis.  Liver  162  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  a  golden  yellow 
shading  into  green.  1855  BREWSTER  AV?c/<"t  I.  y.  123  Three 
primary  spectra,  .having  their  intensity  of  illumination  and 
maximum  at  different  points,and  shading  to  nothing  at  their 
extremities.  1880  E.  WHITE  Certainty  Relig.  80  Their  own 
teaching  was  at  once  definite  and  vague,  carrying  a  central 
lustre  and  a  dimmer  enfolding  radiance,  shading  away  into 
the  Infinite.  1901  *V.  Amer.  Rev.  15  Feb.  235  No  other 
nation  has  company  officers  of  the  average  ability  and  educa- 
tion of  our  own  ;  but  the  superiority  shades  away  as  their 
service  progresses. 

b.  trans.  To  change  or  make  to  pass  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  into  something  else  ;  also  with 
away,  off.  Also  to  shade  away,  down^  to  soften 
the  abruptness  of  (a  statement)  by  qualifying  words. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  iii,  A  touch  of  coarseness  and  hard- 
ness about  the  manners  of  the  times,  which  has  since,  in  a 
great  degree,  been  softened  and  shaded  away.  1864  BOWBM 


SHADEB. 

|  Logic  \.  336  Their  various  sorts  and  degrees  are  shaded  into 
each  other  imperceptibly.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  viii. 
235  The  thoughts  of  Aristophanes  are  not  shaded  down, 
concealed  or  wrapped  up  in  symbols. 

Shade,   z>.2      Forms:     3-5    schade,  9  shade. 
[Northern  repr.  OK.  scddan,  sceddan  :  see  SUED  v,~\ 
1 1.   intr.  To  distinguish  between.    Obs.  rare-1. 
it  1300  Cursor  .)/.  22930  Wei  Lituix  )  am  can  he  schade. 
t  2.  trans.  To  shed,  scatter  abroad.    Obs.  rare—1. 

c  1425  Cast.  Perscv.  2329  in  Macro  Plays  146  Gostly  grace 
I  spylle  &  schade. 

3.  -SV.  To  part  (the  hair\      AUo  transf. 

1818  SCOTT  Iht.  Midi,  xvii,  Hastily  shading  her  dis- 
hevelled hair  back  from  her  wasted,  but  still  beautiful 
•  countenance.  1824  MACTAGGART  <lalloTid.  fcncycl.  116  He'd 
shade  the  hinwud  door  asicU-.  1869  iM<  l.i  NNAN]  Peasant 
Life  Ser.  I.  265  To  have  her  hair  combed  and  shaded. 

Shade,  doubtful  form  of  SHOAD. 

Shaded  (p-dr-d;,///.  a.     [f.  SHADE  v.l  +  -ED  '.] 

1.  Protected  from  light  or  heat. 

1634  HABINGTOS  C  as  tar  a.  \.  (Arb.)  49  1'de  rather  like  the 
violet  grow  Vnmarkt  i'th  shaded  vale,  a  1691  BOYLE  Hist. 
Air  (1692)  153,  I  placed  a  piece  of  amber  in  a  shaded  part 
of  a  window.  1756  MRS.  CAI.DERWOOD  in  Coltness  Collect. 
(Maitl.  Club)  it-6  There  are  shaded  walks  for  study  and 
!  contemplation.  1827  KEBI.K  /iiirial  t]/  Dead  45  in  I.yta 
Apsst.  (1849)  59  If  human  anguish  o'er  the  shaded  brow 
I'a-s  shuddering,  when  the  handful  of  pure  earth  Touches 
the  coffin  lid.  1897  MARY  KINCSLEV  ii-'.  Africa  276  These 
narruw  shaded  swamps  gave  us  a  world  of  trouble. 
b.  Of  a  lamp,  cnndle  :  Covered  with  a  shade. 

1865  DICKENS  .Mut.  Fr.  in.  v,  H  wai  standing  with 
some  papers  in  his  hand  by  a  table  with  shaded  candles  on 
it.  1866  MRS.  H.  WOOD  St.  Martin'*  /re  xxxviii,  A  small 
shaded  reading  lamp.  1881  I.AUY  D.  HAKDY  Through  Citus 
fy  Prairie  Lands  96  The  shaded  lamps  were  liyhted. 

2.  Covered  with  shadow. 

1670  nHYDK.N  ist  Pt.  Conti.  Granatfa  in.  i.  Son:;  '1673)  27 
From  her  white  Temples  fell  her  shaded  Hair,  Like  Cloudy 
Sunshine,  not  too  brown  nor  fair.  1725  Porn  (Vuj.  xi.  12 
O'er  the  shaded  billows  rush'd  the  niyht.  1829  Chaffers 
Phys.  Sci.  402  If  the  mooti  indeed  be  attentively  viewed, 
some  days  after  her  conjunction,  the  boundary  of  the  shaded 
part  will  be  seen  as  it  were  indented. 

"j*3.  Obscurely  hinted,  shadowed  forth.    Obs. 

1583  MEUIANCKE  Phihtinins  K.  iv,  His  highncs  fen  eiuing 
the  shaded  drift,  called  a  counsel]  of  diuers  noble  men  [etc.], 

4.  Having    colours    gradually   pa-sing   into  one 
another,  marked  with  gradations  of  colour. 

1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  151  ?  T,  The  artificial  nosegay, 
and  shaded  furbelow.     1799  Hull  Advertiser  25  May  3/1 
A  complete  stock  of  shaded  wor-ted.      1891  '  J.  S.  WINTEU' 
Lumley  v,  These  shaded  pink  geraniums  aie  exquisite. 
b.   In  collectors'  names  of  moths  :  sec  quots, 

1832  J.  RhNNiE  Butlerfl.  ff  .Moths  Index  277  Shaded  Broad 
Bar.  1869  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  151  The  Shaded  Broad 
Bar  (TJu-ra  obeliscata).  Ibid.  122  The  Shaded  Pug  (Eufi- 
t/it'iia  subutnbrata}. 

5.  Of  a  drawing,  etc.  :  sec  SHADE  vl  7.     Also, 
of  a  colour  or  coloured  object :  Edged  or  variegated 
with  some  darker  colour. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.Plants(eA.  3)  IV.  188  Gills  extremely 
white :  ptleus  mouse-colour,  ^aded  with  b'.own.  1813 
SHFLI.KV  ('.  Mob  ii.  17  Those  far  clouds  of  feathery  gold, 
Shaded  with  deepest  purple.  1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Xaut. 
Steain  Enff.  107  The  shaded  spaces  b  b,  representing  the 
position  of  the  valve  when  shut.  1869  Athenaeum  20  Feb. 
279/1  An  outline  woodcut  copy,  and  also  a  shaded  one,  of 
Occleve's  beautiful  miniature  of  Chaucer.  1871  Ainer. 
Encyil.  Printing  (ed.  Kingwalt)  405  Shaded,  a  general 
name  for  many  varieties  of  joli-letter,  in  which  the  main 
character  is  shaded. 

Shadeful  JJi-dful),  a.  rare.  [f.  SHADE  sb.  + 
-FUL.]  Abounding  in  shade;  umbrageous. 

1563  B.  OOOGK  F.cfogs  i.  (Arb.)  34  Then  shadefull  places 
oute  he  lookes,  and  all  alone  he  Tyues,  1596  R.  L[iscnt] 
Diella  (1877)  78  O'regrowne  it  was  with  mighty  shadefull 
Trees.  1613  DKAYTON  Poly-olb.  iii.  78  The  Lasterne  Avon 
vaunts..  To  be  the  onelie  child  of  shadefull  Sauernake. 

Shadeless  (J^i'dles),  a.  [f.  SHADE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Lacking  shade,  without  shelter  (from  heat.  etc.). 
1814  WORDS w.  Excttrs.  vii.  143  AnopeningShadeless  and 

shelterless.     i88a  ARNOLD  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLVI.  145  'Ihe 
shadeless  streets  of  a  hut  and  dusty  town. 

2.  Affording  no  shade. 

1890  H.  H.  JOHNSTON  in  Nature  13  Nov.  46  The  shadele.ss 
acacias  with  their  cruel  thorns. 

3.  Not  marked  by  shadows ;  unrelieved  by  shade, 
monotonously  faultless. 

1835  MRS.  BROWNING  Felicia  Hetnans  2  Thou  bay-crowned 
living  One,  that  o'er  the  bay-crowned  Dead  art  bowing, 
And,  o'er  the  shadeless  moveless  brow,  the  vital  shadow 
throwing.  1894  H.  NLSBET  Bush  Girfs  Rom.  13  Walter 
Scott  was  a  little  heavyfor  her  with  his  introductions,  while 
his  heroines  were  just  a  trifle  shadeless  and  uninteresting. 

4.  Not  furnished  with  a  shade. 

185*  MAITLAND  Eight  Ess.  237  Though  for  reasons  of  his 
own  he  might  incessantly  wear  a  shadeless  cap. 

Hence  Sha'delessness. 

1894  H.  NISRET£»M  Girfs  Kent.  153  Its  sunny  shadeless- 
ness  filled  him  with  a  strange  tremor  of  dread.  1909  Eng. 
Kei'.  Apr.  70  In  the  wonderful  light  and  shadelessness  of 
that  noon..  I  looked  at  you. 

Sliader  ;J£*dw).  rare.  [f.  SHADE  ^>.i  +  -ER  i.] 
One  who  or  something  which  shades  (in  various 
senses  of  the  verb). 

1718  Capt.  G.  CarlttOKS  Mem.  151  In  every  Age  Virtue 
has  its  Shaders  or  M  aligners.  1765  J.  BROWN  Chr.  Jrnl.  221 
Black  and  deep  the  night  begins  to  fall ;  a  shader  immense. 
i88i/«j/rCV«$KjOrXri(iS85)  55  Flower  Making.. Shader. 
Ibid.  64  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacture.  .Shader. 


SHADINE. 

Shadew(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHADOW. 

Shadewy,  obs.  form  of  SHADOWT. 

Shadine  (JWdfn).  [f.  SHAD  sb.,  after  SAR- 
DINE.] A  trade  name  for  the  menhaden,  preserved 
in  oil  like  a  sardine. 

1782  CREVECOEUR  Lett.  132  It  is  on  the  shores  of  this  part 
of  the  island . .  where  they  catch  their  best  fish,  such  as  sea- 
bass,  lew-tag  or  hlack  fish,,  .shadine.pike,  &c.  1842  in  Affiu. 
Ainer.  Aca  i.  (1846)  II.  260  A losa  sadina,  Spotted  Shadine. 
1888  GOODE  A Hter.  Fishes  386  'American  Sardine',  'Ameri- 
can Club-fish  ',  '  Shadine  '  and  '  Ocean  Trout '. 

Shadiness  (JS-dines).  [f.  SHADY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  shady. 

1611  COTGR-,  Ofa:ite,  opacitie,  shadinesse,  vmbrage. 
1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  xil.  361  The.. 
Shadiness  of  the  Chamber.  1863  HATES  Nat.  Amazons  I.  82 
It  is  difficult  to  see  the  bird  in  the  woods,  on  account  of. . 
the  shadiness  of  its  dwelling-places.  Mod.  I  agree  with  you 
as  to  the  shadiness  of  their  transactions. 

Shading  (p'-din),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SHADE  v.l  + 
-ING!.]  The  action  of  SHADE  z».l  in  various  senses. 

1.  Protection  from  light  or  heat. 

1611  COTGR.,  Ombragement,  a  shading  or  shadowing. 
1821  SCOTT  Kcnihu.  ii,  I  thought  I  might  take  the  privilege 
of  an  old  comrade  to  ride  across  through  the  trees,  both  for 
shading,  .and  for  avoiding  of  dust.  1858  GLF.NNY  Everyday 
Bk.  210/1  Attention  to  the  watering  and  shading  is  all  that 
is  required  for  the  established  plants. 

2.  A  foreshadowing,  adumbration. 

1850  WORDSW.  Prel.  iv.  248  Whatever  shadings  of  mor- 
tality,.. Had  come  among  these  objects  heretofore. 

3.  Delineation  of  shade ;  a  marking  or  colouring 
resembling  this. 

1663  GKRi)iERCV»«tt/85  Painting.,  upon  flat  moulding.and 
set  off  with  shading.  1766  FORDVCE  Serin.  Young  Women 
(1767)  I.  vi.  253  The  business  of  shading  with  the  needle  is 
now ..  seldom  thought  of  but  at  school.  1839  DICKENS  Nic/i. 
Nick,  iv,  Gilt  letters  and  dark  shading.  1882  MORRIS  Hopes 
tf  Fears  for  Art  iv.  (1003)  148  Gradation,  which  in  more 
naturalistic  work  is  got  by  shading. 

fig.   1896  MRS.  CAFFYN  QiuikcrGrandmother  254,  I  fear  the 
finer  shading  was  entirely  omitted  in  the  making  of  me. 
b.  Mus.  The  imparting  of '  light  and'  shade '. 

1881  EROADHOUSE  Mus.  Acoustics  331  That  expression., 
was  obtained.,  by  the  much  more  delicate  shading  of  various 
transpositions  of  consonant  chords. 

4.  A  minute  variation  or  difference  (of  a  colour, 
hence  of  a  quality,  species,  etc.). 

1775  ASH,  Shading,  the  different  gradation  of  colours. 
1858  SEARS  At/tan,  xix.  168  The  seven  colors  and  their 
shadings.  1863  DANA  Man.  Geol.  602  Appearances  suggest- 
ing the  idea  of  such  shadings  among  species  are.  .rare. 

b.  Shading-off:  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  a 
colour,  or  its  passage  into  some  other,  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations  ;  also /if.  of  a  quality,  species, 
or  the  like. 

1858  MALLET  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  i.  60  The  shading-off 
or  evanescence  of  tint  1885  blanch.  Exam.  6  Mar.  5/4  In 
Egypt.. there  is  no  gradual  shading  off  from  fertile  into 
waste  ground.  1892  Spectator  16  Jan.  77/2  The  University 
.  .lends  its  influence  even  to  the  shading-ofT  of  one  political 
class  into  another. 

5.  A  toning-down,  qualifying  (of  a  statement). 
1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xiii,  The  circumlocutions,  shadings, 

softenings,  and  periphrasis,  which  usually  accompany  ex- 
planations betwixt  persons  of  different  sexes  in  the  higher 
orders  of  society. 

Shading  (J^'din),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SHADE  v.i  + 
-ING  2.]  That  shades,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  Affording  protection  from  heat  or  light. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \.  x.  r  7  (igr2)  63  Grasse  (which 
plentifully  grewe,  brought  up  under  the  care  of  those  wel 
shading  trees).  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  III.  221  A  shelter  and  a 
kind  of  shading  cool  Interposition,  as  a  summers  cloud. 
c  1709  PRIOR  First  HytnnofCallim.  15  Wild  LyciEUS, black 
with  shading  Pines.  1910  Westm.  Gnz.  19  Feb.  14/2  If  such 
a  shading  hood  were  applied  at  all  times,  .the  clearness  of  the 
photograph  taken  would  be  very  much  clearer. 

1 2.  Delineating  shade.    Obs.  rarer-1. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  HI.  509  Thick  with  sparkling  orient 
Gemmes  The  Portal  shon,  inimitable  on  Earth  By  Model, 
or  by  shading  Pencil  drawn. 

Shadock,  obs.  form  of  SHADDOCK. 

Shadoing,  obs.  form  of  SHADOWING  sb. 

Shadoof  (Jad«-f).  Also  shadouf,  shayduf; 
chadous.  [Egyptian  Arabic  ' — >jjll>  shaJSf.]  A 
contrivance  used  in  the  East  for  raising  water  for 
irrigation  purposes,  consisting  of  a  rod  or  pole  ! 
working  upon  a  pivot,  at  one  end  of  which  is  fastened 
a  bucket  and  at  the  other  a  weight  to  serve  as  a 
counterpoise. 

1836  LANE  Mod.  Egypt,  xiv.  (1890)  300  The  most  common 
of   these   machines   is  the    'shadoof.     1837    WILKINSON 
Mann.  I,  Cast.  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  (1841)  I.   53  The  mode 
of  irrigation  was  by  the  shadoof.      1858   ROMANS  Cycl.    \ 
Comm.  440/1  The  cotton  plants  [in   Egypt]  are  watered    | 
periodically  by  means  of  Sakyiehs,    Shadoufs,  or   water- 
wheels.   1885  LOCK  Workshop  Kec.  Ser.  iv.  90/2  The  shadoof 
or  chadous  of  Egypt.     1904  H.  SPENCER  Autoltiog.  II.  338 
The  fellahs . .  work  all  day  with  their  shadoofs,  raising  water 
to  irrigate  their  lands. 

Shadow  (Jte'dou),  sb.  Forms  :  i  dot.  scoa- 
dwe,  sceaduwe,  2  sceadewe,  2-3  scadewe, 
2-5  shadswe,  3  scheadewe,  scaudu,  sadue, 
3-4  8Chadw(e,  3-5  schadew(e,  3-7  schadow, 
4  sehadu(e,  shaldw,  shadw,  shadu,  shodow, 
sadwe,  szadewe,  Sc.  schedow,  -aw,  4-5  sha- 
due.  shadwe,  4-6  sohadowe,  4,  6  Sc,  schau- 
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dow,  4,  6-7  shaddowe,  4-7  shadowe,  4,  7 
schadou,  5  schado,  shadow,  shedow,  5-7  shad- 
dow,  6  shadoe,  shadoo,  shadou,  shoddowe, 
Sc.  schaudou,  schaddou,  6-7  Sc.  schaddow,  7 
shaddou,  8  shadoue,  4-  shadow,  [repr.  OE. 
scead(ti)we,  oblique  case  of  sceadu  str.  fem. ;  the 
nom.  sing.,  with  the  variant  form  sceade  of  the 
oblique  case,  and  the  by-form  scead  neut.,  are 
represented  by  SHADE  sb.,  q.v.  The  Teut.  cognates 
show  some  variation  in  declension  and  gender: 
OS.  scado  masc.  or  fem.  (MLG.  schade,  schadewe, 
mod.  LG.  schadde,  scharde,  scharre,  scharr;  cf. 
mod.  WFris.  skaed,  EFris.  schad,  NFris.  skaar) ; 
MDu.  schade,  schaduwe  (mod.Du.  schaiittw  fem.) ; 
OHG.  scato  masc.,  genit.  scatcwes  (MHG.  schate, 
schatte  str.  and  wk.  masc.,  also  schate-ue,  early 
mod.G.  schatte  wk.  masc.,  mod.G.jr//a//c«  masc.) ; 
wanting  in  ON.  (the  mod.  Norw.  skadda,  skodda 
fog,  is  of  doubtful  origin);  Goth,  skadus  masc. 
The  OTeut.  form  was  prob.  *  skaitwo-z  masc.  or 
*skaiwa  fem.  (the  traces  of  u  declension  in  Goth, 
and  OE.  being  due  to  analogical  alteration) :— pre- 
Teut.  *skotw6-s,  -wd  or  *skatw6-s,  -wd ;  cf.  Gr. 
OKOTOS  masc.  and  neut.,  darkness,  OCeltic  *skato-s 
masc.  (Irish  scdth,  Cornish  scad,  Breton  squeut, 
Welsh  cy-sgod,  shadow).] 

I.  Comparative  darkness. 

1.  Comparative  darkness,  esp.  that  caused  by 
interception  of  light ;  a  tract  of  partial  darkness 
produced  by  a  body  intercepting  the  direct  rays  of 
the  stm  or  other  luminary.  Cf.  sense  n. 

a  1220  Bestiary  648  Danne  cumeS  ois  elp  unride,  and . . 
slepea  bi  3e  tre  in  3e  sadue.  c  1325  Gloss.  W.  de  BMesv.:  in 
Wright  I'oc.  159  K  pus  au  boys  en  umbrail  [ glossed  in  the 
sadwe  (szadewe)J  Passerom  desouz  1'overayl.  a  I366CHAUCER 
Rout,  Rose  1411  And  fayre  in  shadowe  was  euery  wel.  c  1421 
26  Pol.  Poems  104  So  sobfast  sunne,  by  hys  pouste,  Dryueb 
awey  shadewe.  1553  EDEN  Decades  \\.  i.  (Arb.)  106  The 
shadowe  of  the  tree  is  contagious.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas. 
for  M.  in.  i.  257  That  the  time  may  haue  all  shadow, 
and  silence  in  it.  1820  BELZONI  Egypt  fy  Nubia  in.  400 
Where  there  is  no  index  to  direct  the  stranger  on  his  way, 
..nor  even  a  stone  or  a  shadow  to  shelter  him  from  the 
sun .  1860  TYNDALL  Clac.  i.  vi.  42  The  fronts  of  the  ridges . . 
remain  in  shadow  all  the  day.  1902  R.  BAGOT  Donna  Diana 
xxi.  258  She  quietly  withdrew  from  the  bedside,  and  stood 
in  the  shadow  of  the  curtains  at  its  head. 

b.  Shadow  of  death  :  a  Biblical  expression  ( = 
LXX  and  N.T.  ama  Bavarov,  Vulg.  umbra  mortis} 
embodying  an  ancient  interpretation  of  Heb. 
nras,  traditionally  vocalized  falnid'vet/i,  as  if  f.  cei 
shadow  +  md'veth  death. 

Ewald  and  many  other  scholars,  however,  think  the  word 
should  be  pronounced  calmfttk  (or  as  ^\.c^lamoth  —  Arab. 
dalamdt),  and  that  it  comes  from  the  Semitic  root  found  in 
Arab,  as  JuU  dalima  to  be  dark.  Howevei  this  may  be, 

it  is  in  the  Old  Testament  merely  a  poetic  word  for  intense 
darkness  (so  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version,  'deep 
darkness  ').  But  the  phrase  'shadow  of  death  '  has  (in  Eng. 
as  in  Christian  Latin  and  other  langs.)  often  been  used  with 
various  meanings  naturally  suggested  by  the  words;  the 
commonest  use  istodenotethe  gloom  and  horror  of  approach- 
ing dissolution. 

The  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  (Ps.  xxiii.  4  in  Eng. 
versions  from  Coverdale  1535 ;  the  earlier  versions  follow 
the  Vulg.  and  LXX,  which  read  '  midst  'instead  of  'valley '): 
often  applied  to  the  experience  of  being  brought  by  illness 
apparently  near  to  the  grave. 

The  Land  of  the  Shadmv  of  Death  :  a  rhetorical  name  for 
a  tract  of  Western  Africa  in  which  the  mortality  among  the    ' 
white  inhabitants  is  very  great. 

[rtooo  CYNEWULF  Christ  118  pajjelonge  jer..deorc  deabes 
sceadu  dreojan  sceoldan.]    £1050  Lambeth  Ps.  cvi.  10  Da 
sittendan  on  beostruin  &  on  sceaduwe  deabes.  a  1340  HAM- 
POLE  Psalter  cvi.  10  In  shadow  of  ded,  bat  is  in  vicious  life,    j 
bat  is,  ymage  of  endles  ded.    c  1386  CHAUCK.R  Pars,  T.  177    j 
The  lond  of  mysese  and  of  derknesse,  where  as  is  the  shadwe 
of  deeth  [  —  Job  x.  22,  Vulgate].    1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xxii[ij. 
4  Though  I  shulde  walke  now  in  the  valley  of  the  shadowe 
of  death  [so  1611].     1678  KL'NYAN  Filgr.  i.  (1900)  58  Now  at 
the  end  of  this  Valley,  was  another,  called  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.     1889  'MARK  TWAIN  '  Yankee  at  Crt.  K. 
Arthur  xli.  480  If  you've  watched  your  child  through  the 
valley  of  the  Shadow  and  seen  it  come  back  to  life.     1897 
MARVKINGSLEY  W.  Africa  441  The.. depressing  scenery  of 
the  Land  of  the  Shadow  of  Death — a  land  that  stretches 
from  Goree  to  Loanda.     1910  Lond.  Mag.  Dec.  478/2  That    . 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  which  lies  between  Wolver-    J 
hampton  and  Birmingham. 

c.  Jig.  with  various  notions  :  Gloom,  unhappi- 
ness ;  a  temporary  interruption  of  friendship ; 
sometning  that  obscures  the  lustre  of  a  reputation. 

1855  LONGF.  Hiawatha  x,  Love  is  sunshine,  hate  is 
shadow.  1894  DOYLE  Sherlock  Holmes  38  There  never  was 
a  shadow  between  us  until  this  accursed  affair  began.  1905 
Century  Mag.  Aug.  484/1  The  episode  left  an  unfortunate 
shadow  on  the  sportsmanship  of  the  visitors. 

2.  //.  a.  The  darkness  of  night ;  the  growing 
darkness  after  sunset. 

1382  WYCI.IF  Song  Sol.  ii.  17  To  the  time  that  the  dai 
springe,  and  shadewes  be  bowid  in.  ai6n  BEAUM.  &  Fi.. 
J''oitr  Plays  in  One,  Tri.  Death  Wks.  1912  X.  349  Give  me 
such  kisses  as  the  Queen  of  shadows  Gave  to  the  sleeping 
boy  she  stole  on  Latmus.  1728  YOUNG  Ocean  xix,  The  stars 
are  bright  To  chear  the  night,  And  shed,  thro'  shadows, 
temper'd  fire.  1865  BARING-GOULD  Hymn,  '  Noiv  the  day 
is  over'  \,  Shadows  of  the  evening  Steal  across  the  sky. 


SHADOW. 


fb.  7  he  shadows-,  the  shades,  Hades.   Obs  rare 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xx.  73  Wherof  I  shalle  make  mv 

reporte  vnto  the  pryue  goddis,  beyng  in  the  We  shadowes 

d.  Patntmg  and  Drawing.     The  darker  part  of 

a  picture,   etc.  representing   the  less  illuminated 

portions  of  the  original.     Also  the  colour  used  in 

the  tincture  of  such  a  part.      =  SHADE  sb.  3  (which 

is  now  more  usual). 


cast  ill  peynctyng.     1675  A.  BROWNE  App.  Art  Limning  q 
An  Excellent  Shadow  for  Old  Mens  Bodies,  temper  Pink 
Lake   and  Red  Lead.     1778  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc,  viii! 
('779)  19  One  of  the  first  rules,  .respecting  his  conduct  and 
management  of  light  and  shadow,  would  be  what  Leonardo 
Da  Vinci  has  actually  given.     1885  LOCK  Workshop  Rec. 
Ser.  iv.  365/1  The  resultisa  negative  harmonious  from  high 
ighl  to  cle_ar  shadow.     ,907  J.  A.  HODGES  Elem.  Pkotogr. 
(ed.6j  116  Ihe  lights  being  hard  and  the  shadows  dense. 
II.  Image  cast  by  a  body  intercepting  light. 
4.    The  dark    figure   which  a  body  'casts'  or 
'  throws '  upon  a  surface  by  intercepting  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  or  other  luminary  ;  the  image  (ap- 
proximately exact  or  more  or  less  distorted)  which 
:    this  figure  presents  of  the  form  of  the  intercepting 
j    body. 

a  1300  Cursor  Kl.  19277  pe  seke  war  born  bam  for  to  mete, 
j  J?at  rjetre  scaudu  on  bairn  suld  rine  par-of  had  mani  seke 
medicine,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  212  Certes  a  shadwe  hath 
!  the  liknesse  of  the  thyng  of  which  it  is  shadwe.  ci+soMirPs 
J*cstiaIiB8  Wher  bat  euer  he  5eode,  and  his  schadow  glod  on 
a  seke  body,  he  was  hole  anon.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  n.  56, 1 
solde  you  not  the  shadowe  of  the  Asse.  1635  N.  CARPENTER 
Geog,  Del.  i.  x.  226  The  shaddow  is  alwayes  found  to  be  oppo- 
sitein^placetotheSunne-beams.  i78sMiss  FlKLDlHGC^Xf£« 
I.  xxiii,  Lord  Larborough .  .followed  me  about  like  a  shadow. 
1822  I  MISON  Sci.  ff  Art  1. 467  Eclipses  of  the  moon  are  owing 
to  the  shadow  of  the  earth  falling  upon  the  moon.  1874  tr. 
LommeCs  Light  14  An  opaque  body  is  illuminated  on  that 
side  of  its  surface  only  which  is  turned  towards  the  light,  its 
opposite  surface,  as  well  as  a  space  covered  by  it,  the  shadow, 
remains  dark. 

Jig.  1801  CAMPBELL  Lochiel's  Warn.  56  Coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before. 

b.  Phrases,  To  be  afraid  of  one's  <nvn  sliadnu : 
to  be  unreasonably  timorous.  May  your  shadow 
never  grow  (be}  less  !  may  you  keep  on  increasing 
(in  prosperity) !  [A  Persian  phrase.] 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  659  Whether  shee  were  afrayed 
of  her  awne  shadowe.. the  truth  is,  that  the  whole  army 
returned  to  their  Shippes.  1824  [MORIER]  Hajji  Baba 
xxviii.  II.  64  '  May  his  shadow  never  be  less  ',  said  another. 
1863  R.  F.  BURTON  Wand.  W.  Africa  I.  9  note,  The  little 
fleet — may  its  shadow  never  be  less  ! — began  with  chartered 
ships.  1887  Referee  2  Jan.  (Cass.),  The  recipients  hope., 
that  Sara's  shadow  may  never  grow  less. 

O.  As  a  type  of  what  is  fleeting  or  ephemeral. 
a  1272  Lime  Ron  32  in  O.  E.  Misc.  94  pus  is  bes  world  as 
bu  mayht  seo  al  so  be  schadewe  bat  glyt  away.  1340  HAM- 
POLE  Pr.  Consc.  715  Man.  .passes  away  Als  a  shadu  on  the 
somers  day.  ?  c  1415  HOCCLEVE  Min,  Poems  67  Lyf  passith 
as  a  shadwe  in  euery  age.  1830  SCOTT  Jrnl.  II.  160  In  this 
phantasmagoria!  place  (London)  the  objects  of  the  day  come 
and  depart  like  shadows.  1871  CASWALL  Hymn, '  Days  and 
Moments  '  n.  i,  As  a  shadow  life  is  fleeting. 

d.  Optics,  etc.  f  Right  shadow:  the  figure 
thrown  by  an  opaque  body  upon  a  horizontal  plane 
to  which  it  is  perpendicular,  f  Contrary,  f  Versed 
shadow :  the  figure  thrown  by  an  opaque  body 
upon  a  vertical  plane  to  which  it  is  perpendicular. 
Geometric  shadow :  the  figure  produced  upon  a 
vertical  screen  by  extending  the  lines  from  a 
luminous  point  which  envelop  an  opaque  body 
placed  between  the  screen  and  the  point,  t  Line 
of  shadows :  a  scale  engraved  upon  some  mathe- 
matical instruments  used  in  taking  altitudes; 
=  QUADRAT. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantotn.  I.  xii.  Diij  b,  Marke  well  the  diui- 
sions  of  pointes  touched  in  your  scale,  if  they  be  of  right 
shadow.  ..But  and  if  they  bee  of  contrarie  shadow,  worke 
contrarely.  1644  NYE  Gunnery  \\.  (1670)  37  But  if  of  con- 
trary or  vers'd  shadow,  multiply  the  distance  from  the 
middle  of  your  foot  by  the  parts  cut.  1727-52  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Quadrat, Qltadratiun,  called  3\so geometrical  square, 
and  line  of  shadosvs,  is  an  additional  member  on  the  face  of 
the  common  Gunter's  and  Sutton's  quadrants.  1882  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIV.  581/1  How  to  place  a  plane  quadrilateral  of 
given  form  so  that  its  geometric  shadow  may  be  a  square. 
e.  transf.  (See  quots.) 

1875  TYNDALL  Sound  vii.  (ed.  3!  317  The  possible  influence 
of  a  sound-shadow.    1883  Ibid.  (ed.  4)  299  heading,  Acoustic 
Shadows.    1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Shadow,  A  region 
protected  or  screened  off  from  radiation  of  any  kind  :  used 
with  qualification  or  in  composition;  as,  a  sound-shadow; 
an  electric  shadow. 
5.  In  loose  or  extended  use. 
a.    A  reflected  image. 

A  similar  use  of  the  corresponding  sb.  is  found  in  many 
other  langs. 

<•  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  29  Hu  maht  bu  iseon  bine  sceadewe 
in  worie  watere?  c  1200  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  29  Hie  [sc.  be 
wimman]  bihalt  hire  sheawere,  and  cume5  hire  shadewe 
baronne,  be  shadewe  hire  tache3  [etc.],  a  1366  CHAUCER 
Rom.  Rose  1529  He  {sc.  Narcissus)  louede  his  owne  shadowe 
soo  That  atte  laste  he  starf  for  woo.  c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor. 
Fab.  x.  (Fox  <$•  Wolf}  xxiv,  The  schadow  of  the  mone  schone 
in  the  well.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i,  ii.  58  Such  Mirrors . .  That 
you  might  see  your  shadow.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  vi. 
5  But  out  of  a  Greediness  to  get  Both,  he  \sc.  the  dog]  Chops 
at  the  Shadow,  and  Loses  the  Substance.  1797-8  COLERIDGE 


SHADOW. 

Anc.  Mar.  vr.  xvi,  And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay,  And 
the  shadow  of  the  Moon.  1803  WORDS  w.  Yarrtnv  Unvisited 
44  Let.. The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake  Float  double, 
swan  and  shadow  I  18*3  SCOTT  Quentin.  D.  xxix,  The 
planets  which  shine  above  us  as  little  influential  of  our  des- 
tiny, as  their  shadows,  when  reflected  in  the  river,  are  capa- 
ble of  altering  its  course. 

tb.  The  faint  appearance  of  something  seen 
through  an  obscuring  medium.  Obs. 

1594  PLAT  Jewcll-ho.  \.  42  Let  the  scholler  write  vpon  the 
shadowe  of  the  text  lines. 

o.  Applied  to  the  appearance  of  degenerate 
corpuscles,  bacilli,  etc.  faintly  visible  under  the 
microscope  ;  also  known  as  Shell-shadows. 

1885  Buck's  Med.  Handbk.  I.  204  (Cent.  Suppl.),  The 
occurrence  of.  .'shell  shadows'  in  the  blood  after  release 
from  the  bell  jar.  1896  Atlhttfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  83  In  tut  er- 
culosis..it  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  the  giant-cells  some 
bacilli  ..  but  faintly  traceable  as  unstained,  translucent 
shadows. 

6.  fig.  a.  An  unreal  appearance ;  a  delusive 
semblance  or  image ;  a  vain  and  unsubstantial 
object  of  pursuit.  Often  contrasted  with  substajtcc. 

ft  1225  Ancr.  R.  366  He  J»et  neuede  nout  of  sunne,  bute 
scheadewe  one.  1526  ABP.  WARHAM  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett, 
Ser.  in.  II.  42,  I  ..shulde  bee  as  a  shadoo  and  ymaigeof  an 
Archebisshop  and  Legate,  voide  of  auctoritie  and  jurisdic- 
tion. 1602  SHAKS.  Ham,  n.  ii.  265  The  very  substance  of 
the  Ambitious  is  meerely  the  shadow  of  a  Dreame.  1611 
MURE  Misc.  Poems  i.  52  Thy  pleasour  is  bot  paine,  A 
dreame,  a  toy.  a  schadou.  1701  DE  FOE  Trneborn  Eng. 
41  Titles  are  Shadows,  Crowns  are  empty  things.  1780 
1'URKE.V/.  Bristol declining  roll?  5  The  worthy  gentleman 
..has  feelingly  told  us,  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what 
shadows  we  pursue.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  xr.  vi.  (Rtldg.) 
405  The  minister . .  was  now  determined  to  sei?e  the  substance 
as  well  as  catch  at  the  shadow.  1840  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par. 
Serin.  V.  i.  4  At  present  we  are  in  a  world  of  shadows. 

f  b.  Applied  rhetorically  to  a  portrait  as  con- 
trasted with  the  original ;  also  to  an  actor  or  a 
play  in  contrast  with  the  reality  represented.  Obs. 

1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  259  For  Appellesshadowesare 
to  be  scene  of  Alexander,  but  not  Alexanders  of  Appellee. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v,  i.  213,  430.  1591  —  Two  Gent.  iv. 
ii.  126  To  your  shadow,  will  I  make  true  loue,  1609  Ev. 
Woman  in  Hum,  \\\.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV.  347,  I  have  a 
dumbe-shewe  of  all  their  pictures,  each  has  sent  in  his  several 
shadow.  1679  in  SpaldingClnb  Miscell,  V.  186  He  was  wont 
to  gaze  away  whole  days  on  her  picture,,  .practising  upon 
the  shadow  to  fit  himself  for  the  substance. 

O.  An  obscure  indication  ;  a  symbol,  type ;  a 
prefiguration,  foreshadowing. 

1382  WVCLIF  Col.  ii.  17  The  whiche  ben  schadoweofthingis 
to  come ;  forsoth  the  body  is  of  Crist.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  \V.  1531)  3  b,  But  all  these  were  but  fygures  and 
shadowes  of  thynges  to  come.  1667  MILTON  P.  L,,  xn.  233 
Religious  Rites  Of  sacrifice  ;  informing  them,  by  types  And 
shadowes,  of  that  desiind  Seed  to  bruise  The  Serpent.  1704 
SWIFT  Meek.  Opcrat.  Sptr,  Misc.  (1711)  305  Certain  curious 
Figures, .  .which  were  so  many  Shadows  and  Emblems  of 
the  whole  Mystery.  1855  KINGSLEY  West™.  Ho  !  xix,  That 
eternal  world,  whereof  all  here  is  but  a  shadow  and  a  dream. 
d.  Something  of  opposite  character  that  neces- 
sarily accompanies  or  follows  something  else,  as 
shadow  does  light. 

1830  TENNYSON  Love  $  Death  10  Thou  [Death]  art  the 
shadow  of  life.  1872  MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886)  i  A  new  type 
of  belief,  and  of  its  shadow,  disbelief. 

6.  An  imitation,  copy  ;  a  counterpart. 

1693  Humours  T<nvn  31,  I  desire  you  to  parallel  the  Follies 
and  Vices  of  the  Town  with  the  shadows  of  such  in  the 
Country.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  fy  Princ. 
xv.  III.  362  Everything  [on  a  voyage]  goes  on  with  the 
precision  of  clockwork,  and  one  day  is  only  the  shadow  and 
echo  of  another.  1864  HRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  xviii.  (1875) 
330  The  Roman  Empire  was  the  shadow  of  the  Popedom. 

f.  Used  hyperbolical 'fy  to  designate  a  person  ex- 
tremely emaciated  or  feeble. 

1588  GREENE  PandostoWks.  (Grosart)  IV.  262  This  tragi- 
call  discourse  of  fortune  so  daunted  them,  as  they  went  like 
shadowes,  not  men.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  E  Disc.  Weapons 
Ded.  11  Great  numbers  of  miserable  and  pitiful  ghosts  or 
rather  shadowei  of  men.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  i.  45  All 
were  faire  knights,  and  goodly  well  beseene,  Hut  to  faire 
Britomart  they  all  but  shadowes  been e.  vn-^Life  N,  Frmvde 
8, 1  hardly  eat  or  drank,  and  became  a  perfect  Shadow.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  JA  xli,  He  appeared  to  wither  into  the  shadow  of 
himself.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  /Erttid  in,  590  A  stranger,  by 
want  to  a  shadow  worn. 

g.  An  attenuated  remnant ;  a  form  from  which 
the  substance  has  departed.    Also,  the  shadow  of  a 
name  (L.  nominis  umbra),  a  shadowy  or  faintly 
surviving  renown. 

a  1569  KYNGESMII.L  Godly  Adv.  (1580)  13  Least  instead  of 
a  man,  ye  finde  but  the  shadowe  of  a  man.  a  1674  CLAREN- 
DON Hist.  Reh.  xv.  §  152  But  his  greatness  at  home  was  but 
a  shadow  of  the  glory  he  had  abroad.  1781  GIBBON  Dec/, 
fy  Fall  xvii.  II.  29  The  emperors  themselves,  who  disdained 
the  faint  shadow  of  the  republic.  1837  CARI.YLE  Fr.  Rev. 
I.  iv.  iv,  Who  shall  become  the  eloquent  orator  of  Royalism, 
and  earn  the  shadow  of  a  name.  1862  BROUGHAM  Brit. 
Const,  iii.  52  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  reduced 
to  a  shadow. 

h.  A  slight  or  faint  appearance,  a  small  insig- 
nificant portion,  a  trace. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  r.  (1635)8  Simple,  plaine,  and 
of  the  lowest  and  meanest  stile,  utterly  devotde  of  any  shadow 
of  high  and  loftie  speeches.  1678  CUDWORTII  Intfll.Syst, 
i.  iv.  §  18  (1743)  321  There  was  no  shadow  of  reason,  why 
[etc.].  1736  BL-TLF.R  Anal.  \,  \.  Wks.  1874  I.  28  There  is  not 
so  much  as  this  shadow  of  probability,  to  lead  us  to  any  such 
conclusion.  1831  K.FBLE  Serm,  ¥.(1848)  113  For  the  shadow 
of  anything  like  proof  of  it,  we  may  search  far  and  wide  in 
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vain.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.Conq.  (1876)  I.  App.  774  There 
is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  Harold  ever  reigned  as 
Under-king  in  England. 

7.  A  spectral  form,  phantom  ;    =  SHADE  sh.  6. 

c  1375 -SV'  !-££'  Saints  ii.  (Paulus)  1151  pan  cornea  schadow 
full  hugly,  blak  and  blay,  &  stud  hyme  by.  1460  CAPGRAVE 
Chron.  (1858)  266  Eke  he  [Rich.  II]  thoute  evyr  that  a  scha- 
dowof  aman  walkid  before  him.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  \.  \.  100 
That  so  the  shadowes  be  not  vnappeased.  —  Mids.  N.  in. 
ii.  347  Beleeue  me,  King  of  shadowes,  I  mistooke.  £1590 
MARLOWE  Fanst.  146  And  I.  .Will  be  as  cunning  as  Agrippa 
was,  Whose  shadowes  made  all  Europe  honor  him.  1667 
MILTON/*.  L.  x.  264  Whom  thus  the  meager  Shadow  answerd 
soon.  1790  COWPER  llitiii  \\.  71  At  mine  head  The  shadow 
took  his  stand.  1812  CAKY  Dante,  Purg.  vni.  45  To  the 
valley  now . .  let  us  descend  ;  and  hold  Converse  with  those 
great  shadows.  1871  R.  EI.LIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  153  No  hand- 
ful of  earth  shall  bury  me,  pass'd  to  the  shadows.  1888 
HONNOR  MORTEN  6'Xr.  Hosj>.  Life  48  Every  second  the 
silent  shadow  feared  of  man  drew  nearer. 

8.  One  that  constantly  accompanies  or  follows 
another  like  a  shadow. 

a.  A  parasite,  toady  ;  also  (  =  L.  umbra]  a  com- 
panion whom  a  guest  brings  without  invitation. 

1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  40  Though  the  pryde  of 
their  shadowes  (I  meane  those  hangebyes  whome  they 
succour  with  stipend)  cause  them  to  be  somewhat  it  talked 
of  abroade.  1609  B.  JONSON  Sil.  Worn.  \\.  ii,  Laustit  at  by 
the  Lady  of  the  Colledge,  and  her  shadowes.  1639  MAS- 
SINGER  L'nnat.  Combat  in.  i.  I  must  not  haue  my  ho^nl 
pester'd  with  shadowes,  That  under  other  mens  protection 
breake  in  Without  invitement. 

b.  A  spy  or  detective  who  follows  a  person  in 
order  to  keep  watch  upon  his  movements.     Cf. 
SHADOW  v.  12. 

1859  MATSELL  Rogue's  Lex.  78  Shadmt',  a  first-class  police 
officer,  one  who  possesses  naturally  the  power.,  to  follow 
his  quarry.  1890  Daily  Xe-'vs  4  Oct.  4  6  The  refusal  of  the 
magistrates  to  allow  a  policeman  to  be  asked  whether  he 
was  a  *  shadow'.  1908  Westm.  Gaz.  8  Aug.  10/2  His  duties  i 
as  official  police  '  shadow  '  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

c.  Westminster  School.    (See  quot.) 

1884  FORSHALL  Westminster  Sch.  4  The  master.. called 
me  to  him,  and  along  with  me  another  boy,  whom  he  as- 
signed to  me  as  my  '  Substance  '.  I  \\  as  the  '  Shadow '. 
The  '  Substance  *  was,  for  the  space  of  a  week,  responsible 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  his  '  Shadow  '.  1903  F.  MARKHAM 
Recoil.  Town  Boy  Westminster  231. 

f  9.  An  outline  for  a  picture.    Obs. 

1656  J FANES  Fuln.  Christ  14  Painters,  whose  first  rude  or 
imperfect  draught  is  termed  a  shadow,  or  adumbration. 

10.  Algebra.  A  symbol  having  no  meaning  apart 
from  a   symbol  of  another  kind  to  which  it   is 
attached. 

1898  A.  N.  WHITF.HEAD  Univ.  Algebra  \,  87  The  Greek 
letters  have  no  meaning  apart  from  the  Roman  letters  to 
which  they  assign  properties,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
written  alone.  Let  these  Greek  letters  be  called  shadows 
or  umbral  letters;  and  let  the  Roman  letters  denoting 
regions  be  called  regional  letters. 

III.  Shelter  from  light  and  heat. 

11.  Protection  from  the  sun  ;  shade.    Now  rare. 
f  In  the  shadow  =  '  in  the  shade  *  (SHADE  sb.  8  bX 

'Dry  It  in  the  shadow'  is  a  constant  direction  in  pharma« 
ceutical  recipes  in  the  i7th  c. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  754,  &  vnder  a  tri  appeltre  tok  him 
tid  a  sete,  pat  was  braunched  ful  brode  &  bar  gret  schadue. 
c  1425  Cursor  M.  8451  (Trin.)  Vndir  be  shadow  of  |>at  tre 
be  kynde  of  bingis  lerned  he.  1525  BERNERS  Froiss.  II. 
ciii.  [xcix.Jaog  They  shall  be  in  the  sonneand  in  great  heate, 
and  we  shall  be  in  the  shadowe  and  in  the  fresshe  ayre.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xxvin.  ix.  II.  320  Prepared  they  ought  to 
bee  and  dressed,  before  Autumne,  when  they  be  new  and 
fresh  washed,  &  dried  in  theshaddow. 

t  b.  concr.  That  which  affords  shade.     Cf.  13. 

1667  MARVELI.  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  402  Though  an 
only  son  be  inestimable,  yet  it  is  like  Jonah's  sin,  to  be 
angry  at  God  for  the  withering  of  his  shadow. 
t  c.  A  shady  place.    Obs. 

1526  Crete  Herball  Ixii.  (1529)  D  iv,  Betony.-groweth  on 
hylles,  woodes,  &  shadowes,  and  about  trees.    1688  HOLME    ^ 
Armoury  \\.  176/1  A  Shepheards  Bower.. [is] called  Shades,    i 
or  shaddows,  by  the  Poets, 

f  d.  Retirement,  seclusion.    Obs.  rare~l. 

1612  BACON  Ess.,  Of  Gt.  Place  (Arb.)  280  They.. are  ; 
impatient  of  priuatenesse,  euen  in  age  and  sicknesse,  which  ; 
require  the  shadow. 

12.  Overshadowing  (of  wings,  etc.),  as  affording   ; 
security;    protection   or   shelter   from   danger   or   , 
observation. 

<ri2oo  Vices  %  Virtues  lot  Vnder  Sare  scadewe  of  fline    j 
fiSeres.     a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xvi.  10  Hile  me  vnder  schadou    I 
of  bi  wenges  twa.     1474  CAXTON  Chesse  iv.  viii.  (1883)  187    j 
Praynge  your  good  grace  to  resseyue  thishtyll  and  symple 
book  made  vnder  the  shadowe  of  your  noble  protection.    1607 
SHAKS.  Timon  v.  iv.  6  Such  As  slept  within  the  shadow  of 
your  power.      1719  WATTS  Hymnt  '  O  God  our  Help     u, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne  Thy  Saints  have  dwelt 
secure.      i8«  SCOTT  Kenilw.  i,  There  is  no  treason,  sure,    ; 
in  a  man's  enjoying  his  own  thoughts,  under  the  shadow  of    : 
his  own  bonnet  ?     1817  —  Surg.  Dan.  xii,  She  is  under  the 
shadow  of  the  British  flag,  and  she  shall   experience   its 
protection.     1871   FREEMAN  Norm.  Cottq.  (1876)  IV.  xviii. 
106  Deeds  were  done  under  the  shadow  of  his  name  which    , 
we  may  be  sure  that  in  his  own  heart  he  abhorred. 

f  b.   Uftder  the  shadow  of  [  =  Fr.  t  en  lomhre   , 
de,  sous  (/')  ombre  de,  It.  sotto  ombra  di\  :   Bunder 
colour  of,  on  pretence  of.     Obs. 

1523  BERNF.RS  Froiss.  I.  cccxxvi.  206  b,  He  was  nat  worthy 
to  holde  any  herytage  in  the  realme  of  Fraunce,  vnder  the 
shadowe  of  his  children.     163*  LITHGOW   Trav.  iv.  146  \ 
stroue  (vnder  the  shaddow  of  inuented  lies)  to  mitigate  the 
fury  of  her.  .disdaine. 


SHADOW. 

f!3.  Denoting  various  appliances  for  affording 
shade,  a.  Ahandscreen;  also  a  parasol,  sunshade. 
b.  A  woman's  headdress,  or  a  portion  of  a  head- 
dress, projecting  forward  so  as  to  shade  the  face. 
C.  A  tester  or  canopy  for  a  bed.  Obs. 

a.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xxix. 
418  They  put  vpon  him  certaine  ensignes  of  feathers,  with 
fannes,  shadowes  and  other  things.    1611  COTHR  ,  Ombraire, 
an  Vmbrello,  or  shadow,     [bid.,  Owl-relit. 

Jig.  1623  FLETCHER  Rule  Wife  in.  (inif.\  Now  you  havt? 
got  a  shadow,  an  umbrella  To  keep  the  scorching  worlds 
opinion  From  your  fair  credit. 

b.  1579  LYLY  Enphues  (Arb.)  116  Besides  all  this  their 
shadows,  their  spoltes,  their  lawnes,  their  Irefekyes,  their 
rutTes,  their  rings,  shew  them  rather  Cardinals  curt  i  sans, 
then    modest    Matrones.     1598    FLORIO,     Velareg:i>    bone- 
graces,  shadowes,  vailes  or  launes  that  women  vse  to  weare 
on  their  foreheads  for  the  sunne.     1631   KXEVKT  Rhodon  -V 
Iris  in.  i.  E  3,  Shndowes,  rebates,  ribbands,  ruffes,  cufTes 
and  fa  Is.     1641   HEST  /-'artit.  fiks.   (Sin-tees)  106  Lawne..i.s 
much  used  for  fine  necke-kerchtrs,  and  fine  shadowes,  and 
ilressinges. 

C.  1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  in  Middletotfs  Wks.  (Bulled 
VIII.  25  The  tcstern,  or  the  shadow  over  the  bed. 

14.  Theatr.  A  penthouse  or  roof  over  the  stage. 
Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1600  in  dreg  Hensfave  Papers  (1907)  5  Wlh  a  shadowe  or 
cover  over  the  saide  Stadge.  1831  j.  P.  COLLIKK  D>;i»,-. 
i\'ctry  III.  305  The  projecting  tiled  roof  over  the  stage  [at 
the  'Fortune']  is  called  in  Ihis  agreement  'the  shadow', 
but  it  is  also  technically  termed  '  the  heavens '. 
IV.  Comb. 

15.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as   shadow-side,  -streak  • 
(sense    4)    shadow-shiW,    -trarery;      sense    4    c) 
shadow-wave;    (sense     7)    shadow-crown,    -kinf;, 
-patriarch,   -shape,    -world;    (sense    13)    shadou'- 
plant ;   shadow-like  adj.  (and  adv.) :    also   quasi- 
adj.  -  SHADY,  as  \shadow  ditch,  ^hedgf,  ^hilft, 
•\p!a<-e,  -\tree. 

1844  M^s.  UROWNING  I'is.  rcfts  cccxiv,  The  figure  of 
a  palm-branch  brown  Traced  on  its  brightness  up  and 
down  In  fine  fair  lines,— a  *shadow-crown.  1568  TURXEH 
llcrl'al  in.  54  Xmitiuularia .  .groweth  by  hedge  sydes, 
and  in  "shaddowe  ditches.  1602  tr.  I'astnr  I''idj  Ii, 
Where  a  'shadow  hed^e  [,'ti:t  sisfie  oinl>rpsa\  doth  close 
it  in.  1382  \Vv<  i. IF  Isfi.  iv.  6  And  a  tabernacle  shal  ben 
in  to  a  Vhadewe  hilet  of  the  dai,  fro  brennyni;.  1896  LISA 
KCKFNSIKIX  ll'i>rn.  jlfonasficisrii  75  Kbruin..aL;ain  Ijecame 
house-mayor  to  one  of  the  *shadow  kings,  rois  faineants, 
the  unworthy  successors  of  the  great  Merovech.  1601 
HOLLAND  I' liny  xxxtl.  ix.  II.  444  The  garbage  and  skales  of 
the  "shadow-like  Scixna.  1623  I  )RI-\IM.  OF  HAUTH.  Flmvres 
a/Sion  (1630)  31  Glories  breath,  which  Shadow-like  on  wings 
of  Time  doth  glide.  1863  I.  Wn  I.IAMS  Baptisttry  i.  Imag. 
xiii.  (1874)  170  A  something  deep,  And  shadowlike,  yet 
shadowless.  1630  FULLER  lloly^  H'ar  in.  ii.  (1640)  in  Let 
those  who  are  delighted  with  Sciographie,  paint  out.. these 
"shadow-Patriarchs.  1551  TURNER  H  trial  \.  Evb,  Astra- 
gains,  .groweth  in  places  open  to  the  wynde  in  'shadowe 
places.  1885  LADY  HRASSEY  The  Traties  140  "Shadow- 
plants  '  which  have  to  be  grown  in  order  to  protect  the 
young  cacao-plants.  1872  FirzGERALD  Onuir  (ed.  3)  Ixviii, 
We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row  Of  Magic  'Shadow- 
shapes.  1859  Mid-  x'vi,  'Tis  nothing  but  a  Magic  'Shadow- 
show.  1570  T.  WILSON  Deinostli.  Oral.,  Life  117  When  the 
sunne  was  verie  hote  about  noonetide,  they  both  would  go 
on  the  "shadow  side  of  the  Asse.  1890  Anthony's  Plwtogr. 
Bull.  III.  147  If  the  light  is  too  strong  on  the  nose  it  must 
be  lowered  by  bringing  up  the  shade  on  the  cheek,  especially 
on  the  shadow  side.  1833  TENNYSON  Pal.  Art  76  The 
ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low,  With  "shadow-streaks 
of  rain.  1885  WARKF.N  &  CLEVERLY  H'and.  Butkjl  Lying 
on  the  sunny  sward,  dappled  with  the  restless  'shadow, 
tracery  of  the  trees.  1602  tr.  Pastor  Fiji'  F  3  b,  Among 
these  "shadow  trees.  1871  G.  MACDONALD  II  'ks.  Fancy  i, 
Imag.  II.  ii  Scaring  'shadow-waves  o'er  fields  of  corn. 
1891'  F.  THOMPSON  Sister  Songs  (1895)  50  A  "shadow-world, 
wherethrough  the  shadows  wind  Of  all  the  loved  and  lovely 
of  my  kind. 

b.  Instrumental,  as  shadow-chequered,  -dappled, 
-haunted,  -peopled,  -vested,  -winged  adjs. 

1830  TENNYSON  Arab.  Nts.  102  Many  a  "shadow-chequer 'd 
lawn.  1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  xxv,  Gazing  out  over 
the  "shadow-dappled  lawn.  1887  MORRIS  Oayss.  xn.  385  To 
wander  o'er  the  "shadow-haunted  sea.  i8«o  SHELLEY 
Hymn  Aftrc.  xxix,  But  we  will  leave  this  "shadow-peopled 
cave  And  live  among  the  Gods.  1831  —  [nvoc.  Misery  i, 
'Shadow-vested  Misery.  1871  PALCRAVE  I.yr.  Poems  131 
"Shadow-winged  night  hovers  nearer  above. 

o.  Objective,  as  shadow-bringcr,  -fighter,  -hunt- 
ing, -maker,  -painting,  -pursuer ;  shadow-bringing, 
-casting,  -fighting,  -grasping  adjs. 

1902  W.  S.  CROCKETT  Scott  Country  xix.  479  The  great 
"Shadow-bringer  was  fast  approaching.  1730  BAILEY  (lol.), 
UmMferms,.. 'Shadow-bringing.  1859  TKNNVSON  Mer- 
lin ff  v.  479  To  him  the  wall  That  sunders  ghosts  and 
•shadow-casting  men  Became  a  crystal.  1881  Kticycl.  Brit. 
XIV.  584/1  The  shadow  casting  object  should  be  near  the 
screen.  1845  MAURICE  tlfor.  I'liilat.  in  F.ncycl.  Met.  II. 
582/1  He  becomes  a  mere  'shadow-pursuer  and  'shadow, 
fighter.  17*8-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  1.473  Locke,  .then 
addressed  the  "shadow.fighting  champion  in  these  words. 
a  1644  OUARLES  Stl.  Recant.  VI.  81  Thou,  whose  "shadow, 
grasping  hand  even  tires  Vpon  the  vanity  of  thy  vast  de- 
sires;  1856  RLSKIK  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  v.  S  ii  The  strange 
slrii'i-<  it  [a  cast  shadow]  gets  into.. cannot  be  imagined 
until  one  is  actually  engaged  in  "shadow-hunting,  a  1887 
JEFFF.KIES  Fifld  H  Hedgerolv  (1889)  226  That  singular 
"shadow-painting  seen  on  the  wings  of  moths. 

16.  Special  comb.,  as  fshadow-adder  (tr.  L. 
coluber,  pseurlo-etymologically  '  qui  colit  umhram '), 
a  serpent  lurking  in  shady  places ;  shadow-band ' , 
a  company  of  or  resembling  phantoms  ;  shadow- 


SHADOW. 

band  2,  one  of  a  series  of  parallel  bands,  alternately 
light  and  dark,  seen  passing  over  any  light-coloured 
surface  immediately  before  and  after  totality  in  a 
solar  eclipse ;  shadow-bird,  a  popular  name  for 
Scopus  umbrella,  a  bird  of  nocturnal  habits  native 
in  Africa  and  Madagascar ;  shadow-building  (see 
quot.)  ;    shadow    canoe    (cf.    shadow-building}; 
shadow  catcher,    (a)   one   who   grasps   at   and 
ret  tins  trifles;  (b)  a  photographer;  fshadowdial, 
?  a  sundial ;  shadow -fight,  a  fighting  with  shadows 
(i.e.  imaginary  foes),  or  a  fight  between  shadows,  a 
sciamachy;  shadow-figure,  a  silhouette;  shadow- 
fish  —  SCI.EN  A  ;  fshadow grass,  ?  Luzu/a  sylvatica ; 
shadow-half,  -part,  '  that  portion  of  land  which 
lies  towards  the  north,  or  is  not  exposed  to  the 
sun"  (Jam.);  fshadow-house,  a  summer-house; 
shadow-light,  a   reflected   light;  shadow-line, 
(a)  =  line  of  shadows  (sense  4  d);    (b)  a  line  cast 
by  the  shadow  of  an  upright  post  or  by  the  gnomon 
of  a  sun-dial ;    shadow-photograph,  a   picture 
taken    by   means   of    the   Rontgen    rays ;    hence 
shadow-photography  ;       shadow-picture,      a 
shadow-photograph ;    shadow-pin    (see    quot.)  ; 
shadow-play,  a  play  in  which  the  actors  appear  as 
shadows  cast  upon  a  screen  placed  between  the 
stage  and  the  auditorium;   fshadow-plough,  ?  a 
PLOUGH  (sense  3  a)  on  the  shady  part  of  an  estate  ; 
shadow-script  (?  nonce-use),  markings  in  shadow  ; 
shadow-stick,  an  upright  post  used  for  casting  a 
shadow  line  ;  shadow-stitch,  '  in  lace-making,  a 
mode  of  using  the  bobbins  so  as  to  produce  delicate 
openwork  borderings  and  the  like'  (Cenl.  Diet. 
1891)  ;  shadow  test,  (a)  a  method  of  finding  out 
by  refraction  whether  an  eye  is  myopic  or  hyper- 
metropic  ;  (6)  a  method  of  examining  the  outer 
side  of  an  eye  affected  with  cataract  in  its  second 
sta^e  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1898). 

1383  WYCLIF  Prtrv.  xxiii.  32  It  shal  bite  as  a  'shadewe 
eddere.  1891  C.  DAWSON  Aronmjre  156  In  dear  memory's 
hallowed  land  They  move  a  silent  *shadow  band.  1900  S.  P. 
LANGLEY  in .S'c/iwctr  22  June  977 (Cent.  Suppl.j  Shadow  bands 
were  seen.  1903  Westm.  Caj.  i  Sept.  6/3  The  shadow-bands 
were  splendidly  exhibited  before  and  after  totality.  1869-73 
T.  R.fotnaCasairiBl,  Birds  IV. 62  The  Hammer-head, or 
*Shadow.bird.  1891  WINS  Boating  Man's  Vatie-M.  9  The 
construction  of  small  boats  without  regard  to  particular  lines 
and  without  special  intermediate  dimensions  is  termed 
'  *Shadow  building'.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  197 
Full-size  whale  boat,  dories,  'shadow  canoe, .  .Indian  birch 
canoe,  &c.  1774  MITFORD  Ess.  Harmony  Lang.  53  note, 
Such  a  "shadow-catcher  as  I.  Vossius .  .seems  to  have  been. 
1907  .V.  <y  Q.  S--r.  x.  VII.  67  A  firm  of  photographers  in 
Bishopsgate  Street  are  now  describing  themselves  as  '  Sha- 
dow-catchers '.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  vn.  Aaaaz, 
A  Globe  with  two  Pole-Dials,  and  one  *Shadow.Dial.  1768- 
74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  471  \Vho  is  that  antagonist 
whom  he  bumps  and  pummels  so  furiously  in  his  *shadow- 
fight?  1816  COLERIDGE  Statesm.  Man.  34  While  the  latter 
present  a  shadow-fight  of  Things  and  Quantities,  the  former 

fives  us  the  history  of  Men.  1851  M.\VHtw  Lond.  Labour 
.311  The  'shadow-figures  sold  this  winter  by  one  of  my 
informants  were  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning,  the  Queen, 
Prince  Albert  [etc.].  1598  Epiilario  F  iiij  b,  To  dresse  a 
Latus  or  'shadow  fish.  1703  DALE  rharinacol.  Suppl.  348 
Umbra. ..The  Gruntef  or  Shadow-Fish.  1597  GF.RARDE 
Herbal rl.  vi.  8  Wood  grasse  or  'Shadow  grasse.  1505  Reg. 
Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  600/2,  6  mercatas  terrarum  bine  partis  de 
Smythtoun  de  Noth,  viz.,  le  'Schaddow.half  earundem. 
'574  Ibid.  1585,  263/1  The  *schaddow  or  myd  thrid  part 
and  how  schaddow  thrid  part.  1586-187]  Reg.  Privy  Coun- 
cilScot.  IV.  149  With  the  barnis,  byris,  biggingisand  uthiris 
abonespecifeit  standing  upoun  the  shaddow  halff  thairof. 
1869  C.  LESLIE  Family  Leslie  III.  45  George  Leslie  of 
Tocher  granted  a  charter  of  the  shadow  half  of  the  town  and 
lands  of  Drumdurno.  1649  in  Archzologia  X.  419  One 
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GUSON  Lect.  207  So  as  the  uppermost  edge  of  the  shadowof  the 
gnomon  may  just  cover  the  'shadow-line.  1900  Jrnl.  Sch. 
Geog.  (U.  S.)  Jan.  2  The  shadow-line  is  marked  at  each  hour 
during  the  school  day.  1902  Westm.  Gaz.  17  Oct.  4/2  They 
watched  the  slowly  moving  shadow-line  and  cast  sorrowful 
glances  towards  the  erratic  clocks  in  tbe  neighbourhood. 
1896  Dally  News  13  Feb.  2/1  At  least  two  years  ago  a 
German  scientist  took  what  are  now  called  'shadow  photo- 
graphs in  asmall  way.  Ibid.,  *  'Shadow  photography ',  never- 


•shadow-pin.. attached  to  a  compass  card,  to  indicate  the 
bearing  of  the  sun  at  noon.  1895  MRS.  GRINDROD  Siam  49 
Burlesques,  comedies  introducing  current  events,  and  'sha- 
dow-plays, are  productive  of  much  mirth  at  fair-times.  1910 
Handbk.  Ethnogr.  Coll.  Brit.  Mas.  102  The  first  two  forms 
of  Wayang  are  shadow-plays,  the  puppets  being  cut  from 
leather.  1544  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  1587,  402/1  Octo 
bovatas  terre..vocatas  the  "Schaddow-pleuch  of  Sonny- 
syde.  1898  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  312  The  Fraunhofer  spectrum, 
being  a  "shadow-script  on  a  bright  ground.  1900  "Jrnl 
Sch.  Ceog.  (U.  S.)  Jan.  2  The  'shadow.stick  aids  in  teaching 
latitude.  1881  CACLFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Kicdlcvvrk  248 
Shadow  Stitch.. is  used  in  Pillow  Lace  making  to  form  the 
sl™dow  of  a  pattern,  to  fill  in  the  inside  of  curves  [etc.]. 

Shadow  CJs-d*),  v.  Forms  :  3-4  shadu,  3-5 
sehadow,  4  sseduy,  4-5  shadew,  -dwe,  scha- 
dew(e,  4,  6  schadou,  4-7  shadowe,  4,  6-7 
shaddow,  5  schado,  8chad(o)we,  6  scliaddow, 
ehad(d) o, 0-8 shaddowe, .)-  shadow.  [OL. sccad- 
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taian  f.  sceado  SHADOW  sb.  (cf.  OS.  skadowan,  ska- 
doian,  OHG.  scatewen,  also  OE.  ofer-sceadwian 
OVERSHADOW  v.,  and  its  Tent,  equivalents).] 

1.  trans.  To  protect  or  shelter  (a  person  or  thing) 
from  the  sun  ;  to  shade.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1511  Whan  he  was  to  that  welle 
comen,  That  shadowid  was  with  braunches  grene.  1530 
PALSGR.  699/2  The  sonne  can  nat  come  hyther,  yonder  house 
shadoweth  me.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach'i  Hush.  u.  (1586) 
98  Against  the  heat  of  the  sun.  .shadow  them  as  we!  as  you 
may.  1630  A'.  Johnson's  Kingd.  \  Commiv.  69  The  Land 
is  ..shadowed  with  huge  woods.  1675  COVEL  in  Early  I'oy. 
Levant  (Hakl.  Soc.)  202  Two  more  in  like  manner  went 
fanning  him  all  the  way  and  shadowing  him  (for  it  was 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  a  most  excessive  hot  dayX  1736 
LEOM  A  Merit's  Arc/lit.  I.  48  These ..  Stones ..  make  a  kind 
of  pavement  at  top  to  shadow  and  protect  the  Substructure, 
f  b.  refl.  To  obtain  shade,  take  shelter  from 
the  sun.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  97  Ine  )>e  ssede  of  bise  trawe  him  ssel  guod 
herte  sseduy.  1530  PALSGR.  700/1,  I  wyll  go  shadowe  my 
selfe  under  yonder  fayre  oke.  1648  GAGE  ll'ut  Ind.  69  A 
rock,  under  which  they  shadowed  themselves.  1681  LISTER 
Gtgtfart  Of  Insects  138  These  Spiders  delight  to  be  about 
the  herbe  Balm  ;  and  in  Summer  time  they  shaddow  them- 
selves under  it. 

t  C.  intr.  for  refl.    Obs. 

a  1533  BERXERS  Cold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Zj,  Agaynste 
enuye  is  no..thycke  wodde  to  shadowe  in.  1607  NORDEN 
Surv.  Dial.  v.  205,  I  find  that  under  these  trees  the  grasse 
is  most  rancke  and  fruitefull, . .  by  reason  of . .  the  cattle  shell- 
ring  and  shadowing  under  them. 

2.  trans.  To  shelter  or  protect  as  with  covering 
wings ;  to  enfold  with  a  protecting  and  beneficent 
influence;  =  OVERSHADOW  v.  Chiefly  in  Biblical 
use.  Obs.  exc.  poet,  with  over. 

c  1000  Lambeth  J's.  xc.  4  His  sculdrum  he  scaduab  fe 
[obumbrahit  tibi\.  01325  Prose  Ps.  xc.  4  And  he  shal 
shadow  |>e  wyb  hys  shulderis.  c  1420  HOCCLEVE  Lam.  Green 
Tree  18  in  Reg.  Princes  App.  p.xxxvii,  O  holy  gost,.  .That 
of  heye  vertue  shadowist  me.  £1450  CAPGRAVE  Life  St. 
Gilbert  xxxv.  112  pe  commemoraciones  of  holy  seyntis  used 
in  }>e  cherch,  be  whech  we  be  schadowyd  fro  wyndes  of 
temptaciones.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  202  The 
huly  goost  shall  comme  ouer  the,  and  the  vertue  or  myght 
of  the  moosthye  god  shall  shadowe  the.  1595  SHAKS.  Jo/in 
u.  i.  14  You  giue  his  offspring  life,  Shadowing  their  right 
vnder  your  wings  of  warre.  1830  TENNYSON  Supposed  Conf. 
181  Let  Thy  dove  Shadow  me  over,  and  my  sins  Be  un- 
remember'd. 

H  b.  intr.  with  prep,  on,  over,  tip  (  =  L.  obtim- 
brare  with  super"),  in  the  same  senses.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1300  E.  f..  Psalter^  cxxxix.  8  [cxl.  7]  Lauerd . .  pou  scha- 
dowed  ouer  mi  heued  in  dai  pfe  fighte.  a  1323  Prose  Psal- 
ter, pou  shadued,  Lord,  vp  min  heuede.  1382  WYCLIF,  Thou 
al  aboute  shadewedest  on  myn  bed. 
1 3.  trans.  To  screen,  protect  from  attack.  Obs. 
1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  I.  xix.  56  A  rowte  of  folke  on 
horsbake  that  ouer  ranne  about  the  felde  here  and  there  for 
to  shadowe  theyre  fote  men.  1558  LD.  WENTWORTH  Let. 
to  Q.  Mary  2  Jan.  Cal.  State  Pap.,  For.  1553-8,  355  The 
enemy,  shadowing  themselves  under  the  turnpike  wall . .  kept 
themselves  so  secure  that  the  pieces  from  the  bridge  could 
not  touch  them.  1598  BARRET  Thei>r.  Warres  v.  iii.  154 
T'he  Cauallerie,  in  their  quarters..,  would  be  defended  and 
shadowed  by  the  Infanterie. 

t  b.  In  immaterial  sense  :  To  be  a  security  or 
protection  to;  to  take  under  one's  protection  or 
patronage ;  to  screen  from  blame  or  punishment, 
or  from  wrong.  Also,  to  put  (oneself,  one's  rights, 
etc.)  under  the  protection  of  another.  Obs. 

01548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  127  b,  And  so,  shadowed 
with  this  counsaill . .  he  tooke  a  determinate  peace.  1565  J . 
PHILLIP  Patient  Grissell  2116  (Malone  Soc.),  Shadow  and 
defend  them,  with  thy  glorious  spright.  1577-87  HOLINS- 
UED  Chron.  1. 161/1  Though  she  were  no  nun,  yet  the  offense 
seemed  verie  heinous,  for  that  he  should  not  once  touch  anie 
woman  shadowed  vnder  that  habit.  1588  GREENE  Pandosto 
Ep.  Ded.  (1607)  A  2  b,  But  I  hope  my  willing  minde  shall 
excuse  my  slender  skill,  and  your  Honours  courtesie  sha- 
dowe my  rasbnesse.  1621  FLETCHER  /si.  Princess  in.  i, 
Was't  not  enough  I  saw  thou  wert  a  Coward,  And  shad- 
dowed thee?  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  $  Commw.  420 
He  invaded  Livouia..,  which  had  shadowed  it  selfe  under 
the  protection  of  the  said  Sigismund.  1704  TRAPP  Abra- 
Muu  i.  u.  286  Those  Laurels  which  his  conqu'ring  Sword 
has  won  Should  shadow  this  Miscarriage. 
4.  To  cast  a  shadow  upon,  to  cover  or  obscure 
with  a  shadow. 

1382  WVCLIK  Actsv.  15  That . .  the  schadowe  of  him  schulde 
schadowe  [  Vulg.  obumbraret]  ech  of  hem.  [Similarly  TIN- 
DALE  1526.]  1414  BRAMPTON  Penit.  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  64 
(Harl.  MS.),  Mydayes  . .  ben  shadowed  and  waxen  dryeand 
derke.  1563  SHUTE  Arc/lit.  Diiij  b,  The  Proiecture,  shalbe 


590  SPESSER  F.  Q.  n.  vii.  56 

Elfe  much  wondred  at  this  tree,  So  faire  and  great,  that 
shadowed  all  the  ground.  1613  CHAPMAN  Maske  Inns 
Court,  Her  tresses  in  tucks  braided  with  siluer :  The  hinder 
part  shadowing  in  waues  her  shoulders.  1683  MOXON 
Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  ii.  p  i  When  the  Compositer  is  at 
work  the  Light  may  come  in  on  his  Left-hand;  for  else  his 
Right-hand.. might  shadow  the  Letter  he  would  pick  up. 
1795  SOL-THEY  Joan  of  Arc -x..  168  The  dark  battalions  of 
the  foe  Shadowing  the  distant  plain.  1825  SCOTT  Talism. 
xxiii,  The  features.. no  longer  shadowed  by  the  mass  of 
hair.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xlv[i],  The  path  we  came 
by,  thorn  and  flower,  Is  shadow'd  by  the  growing  hour. 

t  b.  In  passive  of  a  shadow  :  To  be  '  cast '  by 
an  object.  (If  the  reading  be  genuine  :  other  MSS. 
read  '  shadwe '.) 

<ri386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  212  (Camb.  MS.)  Certis  a  scha- 
dewe  hat  the  liknesse  of  the  thyngof  whiche  it  is  schadewid. 


SHADOW, 

C.  intr.  To  cast  a  shadow.     Now  rare. 

13..  E.E.AUit.  /'.  A.42Onhuyle(>erperlehittrendeled 
doun,  bchadowed  H"  wortez  ful  schyre  &  schene.  1377 
LANCL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xvm.  431  May  no  grysly  gost  glyde  >ere 
11  Jll.  crossJ  bhadweth.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  iv.  Pro]. 
2  Thow  bricht  Cytheria,  Quhilk  only  schaddowist  amanc 
stems  lite.  1821  CLARK  Vill.  Alinstr.  II.  100  To  seek  the 
brook  that  down  the  meadows  glides,  Where  the  grey  willow 
shadows  by  its  sides.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  v.  515  As 
comes  a  pillar  of  electric  cloud, . .  shadowing  down  the  cham- 
paign till  it  strikes  On  a  wood. 

d.  To  gro\v  dark  or  gloomy.     Also  transf. 

1888  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  753  Evening  shadowed;  the 
violet  deepened.  1891  MEREDITH  One  of  Cong.  III.  12 
'  There's  the  mother  too  ',  said  he ;  and  Nesta  saw  that  the 
ladies  shadowed. 

1 5.  trans.  To  intercept  or  dim  the  light  of  (the 
sun  or  other  luminary).  Obs. 

f  Ci430/V<&r.  Ly/Manhode\\.y.\.  (1869)91  Whan  the  sunne 
is  shadewed,  and  at  time  of  midayisshoven  vnderacloude 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  //',  i  The  bright  glory  of  the 
triumphant  Rome  was  eclipsed  and  shadowed.  1561  B. 
GOOGE  Palingenius' Zodiac  Life  \.  B  j,  As  the  sonne  behinde 
the  cloude,  or  shadowde  of  the  moone.  1608  WILLET  Hexapla, 


his  Godhead  was  shaddowed  and  darkened  with  the  Night, 
1    and  vaileof  our  flesh. 

t  6.  To  screen  from  view  or  knowledge  ;  to  keep 
dark,  conceal.  Obs. 

M32-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  369  Thenkynge  to  schado 
his  rape  by  the  simplicite  of  seynte  Wulstan.  1436  Rolls 
of  Par  It.  IV.  501/1  Under  ye  umbre  of  such  vidimus,  all  an 
hole  Navye  of  Adversaries  myght  been  and  been  shadewed. 
£1560  Trag.  Rich.  II  (1870)  51  You  and  I  will  heere 
shadowe  ourselues,  and  writ  downe  the  speches.  1581  PETTIE 
i  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  u.  (1586)  71  Manie,  to  the  ende  they 
,  may  be  taken  for  others  then  they  are,  vse  to  shadow  the 
trueth.  1588  KYD  Honseh,  Philos.  Wks.  (1901)  257  Neyther 
are  their  [women's]  faces  shadowed  with  beards.  1605 
SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  iv.  5  Let  euery  Souldier  hew  him  downe  a 
Bough,  And  bear't  before  him,  thereby  shall  we  shadow  The 
numbers  of  our  Hoast.  1608  MIDDLETON  Mad  M'orld  \\\. 
i.  29  Though  I  shadow  it,  that  sweet  virgin's  sickness  grieves 
me  not  lightly  ! 

"b.  ?  To  clothe  (a  person)  with  a  garment,  to 
wrap,  enfold. 

16056.  JONSON  Masgneof Blackness^  Oceanus. .  shaddowed 
:    with  a  robe  of  sea-greene.    Ibid.^  Niger.,  shaddowed  with  a 
blue,  and  bright  mantle. 

7.  To  represent  by  a  shadow  or  imperfect  image ; 
|  to  indicate  obscurely  or  in  slight  outline  ;  to  sym- 
j  1>olize,  typify,  prefigure.  Now  chiefly  with  adv. 
'  forth,  oiitt 

1575  tr.  Marlorafs  Apocalips  47  The  mysterie  of  the 
election  and  sealyng  vp  of  Gods  children  by  tbe  holie  Ghoste, 
seemeth  too  be  ryghte  trimly  shadowed  vnder  this  figure  of 
speeche.  1606  BACON  Consid.  Plant.  Irel.  Resuscit.  (1657) 
257  That  Glorious  Embleme  or  Allegory,  wherein  the  wis- 
dome  of  Antiquity,  did  figure,  and  shadowe  out,  works  of 
this  Nature.  1625  T.  GODWIN  Moses  #  Aaron  vi.  viii.  312 
By  the  same  foure  [creatures),  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
Fathers,  are  shadowed  forth  the  foure  Euangelists.  1697 
DRYDEN  JEneid  Ded.  (b)  2,  Augustus  is  still  shadow'd  in  the 
Person  of  ^Eneas.  1712  ADDISON.$)V^.  No.  327  PS  Tho'the 
Catastrophe  of  the  Poem  is  finely  presag'd  on  this  Occasion, 
the  Particulars  of  it  are  so  artfully  shadow'd,  that  they 
do  not  anticipate  the  Story  which  follows  in  the  ninth 
Book.  1715  CHAPPELOW  Right  way  Rich  (1717)  18  As  the 
times  grew  nearer  that  dispensation  which  they  shadowed 
out.  1820  SHELLEY  Prometheus  i.  247  Tremendous  Image, 
as  thou  art  must  be  He  whom  thou  shadowest  forth.  1843 
GRAVES  Sysf.  Clin.  Med.  xxix.  370  Some  of  them  (i.e.  symp- 
toms] will  be  faintly  shadowed  out,  or  altogether  absent. 
1894.  Knowledge  i  Slay  99/2,  I  have  ventured.. to  shadow 
forth  what  I  believe  will  be  the  most  hopeful  principle  on 
which  to  mount  a  monster  reflecting  telescope. 
fb.  intr.  To  hint  at  something.  Obs. 
1621  BRATHWAIT  Nat.  Embassie  (1877)  150  My  purpose  is 
rather  to  shadow  at  some,  then  amply  to  dilate  on  alt. 

f8.  trans.  To  portray,  paint  the  likeness  of ;  to 
draw  or  paint  (a  picture).  Obs. 
Very  common  in  Lyly  and  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
1576  FLEMING Panopl.  Epist.  58  It  surpasseth  all  the  pictures 
shadowed  with  the  painters  pencill.  1580  LYLY  Eitfhues 
(Arb.)  213  The  first  picture  that  Phydias  the  first  Paynter 
shadowed,  was  the  portraiture  of  his  owne  person.  1584 
B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  11.  89  A  Phcenix.  .1  neuer  saw  but  por- 
trayed and  shadowed  in  coloures.  1589  LODGE  Scillaes  Met. 
D  3,  The  pencile  man  that  with  a  careles  hand  Hath  shad- 
dowed Venus,  hates  his  slack  regard.  1603  H.  CROSSE 
Virtues  Commw.  (1878)  130  Apelles  would  not  loose  a  day 
without  shadowing  a  phisnomie.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country 
Housew.  Card.  (1626)  36  This  is  the  best  forme  of  a  fruit- 
tree,  which  I  haue  here  only  shadowed  out  for  the  better 
capacity  of  them  that  are  led  more  with  the  eye,  than  the 
mind.  1635  H.  GELLIBRAND  in  T.  W[ells] Sciographia  ([  30, 
Others  voice  it  on  that  witty  Samian  Aristarchus,..as  first 
shadowing  out  the  houre  lines  on  a  Plane.  1669  STURMY 
Mariner's  Mag.  vn.  iv.  8  The  Stile.. you  may  make  with 
Copper . . ,  in  form  as  you  see  shadowed. 

1 9.  To  depict  the  shadows  in  (an  object,  a 
scene) ;  to  place  the  shadows  in  (a  picture  or  a 
part  of  it) ;  to  shade.  Obs, 

1612  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc.  i.  ix.  29  The  shinbone  from 
the  knee  to  the  instep,  is  made  by  shadowing  one  halfe  of  the 
leg  with  a  singleshadow.  1674  L.EVBQVRK  Stirv.  311  Vmber 
is  good  to  shadow  upon  Gold.  1682  T,  A.  Carolina  23  A 
deep  Green,  shadow'd  with  a  Murry.  17x4  JERVAS  Let.  to 
Pof>e  20  Aug.,  I  have  done  Homer's  head,  shadow'd  and 
heighten 'd  carefully.  1735  Diet.  Polygraph.  II.  H  h  4, 
Umber  is  shadowed  with  umber  burnt.  ..  Masticote  is 
shadowed  with  red  orpiinent.  t  1790  IMISON  Sch.  Art  II. 
2  With  the  pencil  and  gold  size  touch  the  places  you  would 
have  shadowed.  1821  CKAIG  Lect.  £>raivingt  etc.  vii.  367 


SHADOWED. 

He  cannot  by  means  of  his  art  singly,  delineate  and  shadow 
the  face  and  person  of  his  friend. 

10.  intr.  fa.  To  be  tinged  with  a  darker 
colour.  06s.  fb.  To  agree  in  shade  of  colour 
with  (in  quot.  fig. ) ;  to  border  or  verge  upon  a 
certain  colour.  06s.  c.  (Also passive.)  To  pass  by 
degrees,  shade  off  to  or  into  a  certain  hue  ;  also_/%,*. 

1648  J.  GOODWIN  Right  ty  Might  32  Nor  doth  the  Act  of 
the  Army  in  that  dissociation  of  the  Parliament.,  colour,  or 
shadow  (in  the  least)  with  the  act  of  the  King,  breaking  into 
their  House.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini's  Pot.  Touch- 
stone (1674)  256  [bhe]  is  of  so  sallow  a  complexion,  that  she 
shadows  upon  the  Moor.  1666  BOGHURST  Loimogr.  (1894) 
39  A  urine  shadowing  with  a  greenish  black.  1839  Standard 
25  Feb.,  This  sphere  [of  falsehood]  is  so  wide,  and  its  several 
degrees  so  shadowed  into  one  another.  1868  LOWELL  Pict. 
Appledore  ii,  Now  pink  it  blooms,  now  glimmers  gray,  Now 
shadows  to  a  filmy  blue. 

f  11.  trans.  To  reflect,  to  imitate.     06s.  rare—*. 

1553  BRF.NDE  Q.  Curtius  Ffvij,  I  have  not  thought  it 
unsemely  for  the  Percians  to  shadow  ye  customes  of  the 
Macedons. 

12.  To  follow  (a  person)  like  a  shadow ;  in  mod. 
journalistic  language  said  of  a  detective  who  dogs 
the  steps  of  a  person  under  surveillance. 

1601  ROWLANDS GreenesChost  17  Then  did  Gibson  sweare 
that  he  shuld  not  buy  one  peniworth  of  ware  that  day.  .and 
thereupon  he  shadowed  him  vp  and  downe,  and  mard  his 
market  quite.  1876  BESANT  &  RICK  Cold.  Butterfly  i,  A 
bear  who  was  '  shadowing  '  the  man  and  meant  claws.  1899 
Yorksh.  Post  20  Dec.  3  A  Spanish  Steamer  shadowed  by  a 
British  Cruiser. 

Shadowed  ( Jas-dond),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SHADOW  v.  + 

-ED  1.] 

L  Protected  from  light  and  heat ;  furnished  with 
shade. 

1400  tr.  Sccreta  Secret.,  Go-'.  Lordsh.  Iviii.  79  Wyn . .  bat 
growys  in  playn  and  moyst  valeyes,  and  stedys  shadwyd. 
1516  Grete  Herball  cxxxiv.  (1529)  H  v  b,  Candelacia.. 
growtth  in  shadowed  and  humourous  places.  1600  SURFLET 
Country  Farm  u.  xlii.  277  Pimpernell . .  craueth  a  moist  and 
shadowed  ground.  1713  C'TESS  WINCHILSEA  Misc.  Poems 
27  A  Shepherd  seeking  with  his  Lass,  To  shun  the  Heat  of 
Day ;  Was  seated  on  the  shadow'd  Grass.  1857  KINCSLEY 
Two  Y.  Ago  xx,  That  peak  is  four  miles  from  us  now ;  and 
yet  the  shadowed  cliffs  at  its  foot  seem  double  that  distance. 

f2.  Her.   =  UMBBATED.    06s.-1 

1486  Bk.  St.  Allans,  Her.  c  viij,  He  berith  of  golde  with 
amylneris  cros  umbratidorshadowyd.  1611  COTGR.,  Ombre, 
vmbred,  or  shadowed  ;  (a  tearme  of  Blason). 

3.  Obscured  or  darkened  by  shadow  or  shadows. 
Also  transf.  andyijf. 

15516  SHAKS.  Merch.  f.  it.  i.  2  Mislike  me  not  for  my  com- 
plexion, The  shadowed  liuerie  of  the  burnisht  sunne.  17*9 
SAVAGE  Wanderer  in.  290  Winter  more  nitrous  chills  the 
shadow'd  sky.  1825  LONGF.  Kurial  of  Ulinnisink  i,  On 
sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell,  The  shadowed  light  of  even- 
ing fell.  1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  Vashtixxv,  He  scrutinized 
the  sadly  sharpened  and  shadowed  features.  1908  ALICE 
SHIELD  Henry  Stuart  Pref.,  The  quiet  shadowed  story  of 
the  last  Stuart  prince. 

4.  Of  a  portion   of  a  visible  object  or  scene  : 
Lying  in  shadow  or  shade.    (Chiefly  with  implied 
reference  to  artistic  representation.) 

1657  G.  THORNLEV  Dapknis  ^  Chhe  171  The  shadowed 
beauty  of  the  ripened  grapes.  1778  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc. 
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b.  One  who  portrays  shadow  :   tr.    Gr.  <7*ia- 


SHADOW-LAND. 


lowed  "  s  but  it  is  not  right.'  1879  LINTON  Hints  Wood 
Engraving  28  The  shadowed  face  of  the  boy, ..and  it  may 
be  the  level  sky,  are  engraved  in  regular  lines. 

1 5.  Of  textile  fabrics  :  Having  colours  or  tints 
gradually  passing  one  into  another.  06s. 

1639  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  I.  154  Some  shadoede  sattine 
ribbinge. 

t  6.  1  Faintly  written ;  ?  showing  faintly  through 
i  semi-opaque  medium.  (Cf.  SHADOW  sb.  5  b.)  06s. 

1588  W.  KEMPE  Educ.  Children  Fab,  The  Maister  shall 
:each  his  Schollar  to  write  by  practise  of  drawing  the  Pen 
jpon  the  figures  of  shadowed  letters. 

7.  Indicated  obscurely,  or  by  symbol  or  type  ; 
lisguised,  veiled. 

1635  R.  N.  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  i.  32  Whether  this 
proceeded  from  any  virtue  of  his,  whereof  he  gave  some 
ihadowed  tokens.  1736  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  627  A  visionary 
thought  I'll  now  relate,  Illustrate,  if  you  know,  the  shadow'd 
fate.  1850  TENNYSON  /«  Mem.  xxxiii.  Leave  thou  thy 
lister  when  she  prays,  Her  early  Heaven,  her  happy  views; 
Nor  thou  with  shadow'd  hint  confuse  A  life  that  leads  melo- 
lious  days, 
t  b.  Adopted  as  a  disguise.  06s.  rare—*. 

1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  173,  I  know  your  place  and 
naue  an  ayme,  To  shewe  your  merits  in  a  shadow'd  name. 

f8.  Reduced  to  a  shadow  ;  shadowy,  unreal. 

1507  MIDDLETON  Wisd.  Solomon  ix.  7  What  were  it  to  be 
shadow  of  a  king  ?  A  vanity ;  to  wear  a  shadow'd  crown  ? 

9.  Followed  by  a  '  shadow '  or  spy,  kept  under 
observation. 

1889  Daily  News  12  Oct.  2/1  At  last  the  shadowed  man 
seized  his  opportunity,  and  slipped  into  the  Irish  mail  un- 
observed. 

Shadower  ( Jse-douaj).    [f.  SHADOW  v.  +  -EH'.] 
1.  One  who  or  something  which  shadows,  adum- 
brates, or  portrays. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  Ep.  Ded.  A  4,  Those,  .liuely 
shadowers  and  setters  forth  of  natures  workes.  [1618  Owles 
Almcin.  56  Painters,  You  Beauty-shadowers,  that  robbe  the 
raine-bow  of  her  colours.)  1822  BEDDOES  Brides'  Trag.  u. 
ii,  His  words  are  feeble  shadowers  Of  such  pure  beauty  ! 

VOL.  VIII. 
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1841  WORNUM  in  Smith  Diet.  Grk.  ft  Rom.  Antij.  691/1 
S.V.  Painting,  Apollodorus  .  .  was  surnamed  the  shadower. 

t  2.  Something  affording  protection.  06s.  rare—1. 

1691  E.  TAYLOR  Behmen's  Theos.  Philos.  162  (Tho1  not  in 
the  holy  Book,  yet)  in  the  adjunct,  shadower  or  cover. 

3.  One  who  follows  another  in  order  to  keep 
watch  upon  his  actions,  a  spy. 

1889  Daily  News  12  Oct.  2/1  This  seems  to  have  taken 
the  shadowers  a  little  aback.  There  was  a  delay  in  getting 
out  the  police  cars.  1893  F.  F.  MOORE  /  Forbid  Banns 
(1899)  186  Lupus  has  several  shadowers. 

Sha'dowgram.  [f.  SHADOW  sb.  +  -GRAM.] 
=  SKIAGRAM. 

1896  Brit.  Mcd.  Jrnl.  29  Feb.  558,  I  sent  her  to  Dr.  Mac. 
kenzie  Davidson  that  a  shadowgram  of  the  foot  might  be 
obtained.  1896  Q.  Rei>.  Apr.  496  Actual  shadowgrams, 
realizing  all  that  had  been  reported  of  them,  passed  into 
circulation. 

Shadowgraph.  (  fse-daugraf),  so.    [f.  SHADOW 

Sb.  +  -GRAPH.] 

1.  A  picture  formed  by  a  shadow  (usually,  of  the 
operator's  hand  or  hands)  thrown  upon  a  screen  or 
other  lighted  surface  ;  an  exhibition  of  a  series  of 
such  pictures  as  a  form  of  entertainment. 

1888  Glasgow  Even.  Times  10  Sept.  4/3  Prof.  Wynne 
brings  his  shadow-graph  to  the  Gaiety  and  Star  this  week. 
1893  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Dec.  4/3  An  account  of  Trewey's 
famous  shadowgraphs. 

2.  A  picture  or  photograph  taken   by  means  of 
X-rays,  a  radiograph. 

1896  Dubl.  Rev.  Apr.  422  A  shadowgraph  is  produced  on 
the  plate,  revealing  the  skeleton  stripped  of  flesh  and  muscle. 
Hence  Sha  dowgraph  v.,  intr.  to  produce 
shadowgraphs  ;  trans,  to  depict  by  shadowgraphs, 
take  shadowgraphs  of.  Shadowgra  phic  a.,  per- 
taining to  shadowgraphs.  Sha'dowgraphist, 
one  who  produces  shadowgraphs.  Sha'dow- 
graphy,  the  production  of  shadowgraphs. 

1888  Weekly  Scotsm.  29  Sept.  4/8  Mons.  F.  Trewey,  famed 
as  a  shadowgraphist.  1896  Daily  Ne-.us  29  Feb.  5/4  Mr. 
Stanley  Kent  photographed,shadowgraphed,electrographed, 
or  radiographed  .  .a  fractured  finger  bone  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  1896  Rrit.  Meii.  Jrnl.  14  Mar.  678  Shadowgraphy 
is  an  impossible  monster.  1897  Strand  Mag.  Dec.  625/2  Mr. 
Devant..  actually  gave  his  shadowgraphic  entertainment  in 
the  dazzling  glare  of  a!  noon-day  sun.  1902  Music  Hall  «, 
Showman  28  Mar.,  His  repertoire  consists  of  shadowgraphy, 
conjuring  [etc.). 

Shaclowily  (Jordouili),  adv.     [f.  SHADOWY  a. 

+  -LY  2.]     In  a  shadowy  manner,  like  a  shadow. 

1845  E.  WARBURTON  Crescent  <(•  Cross  I.  336  Numerous 
torches  here  gleamed  upon  walls,  shadowily  giving  out 
pictured  battles,  and  kneeling  priests,  and  stern  deities. 
1890  Chamb.  Jrnl.  i  Mar.  133/1  The  sailors..  went  stag- 
gering shadowily  under  their  burden  along  the  poop. 

Shadowiness  (  Javtlouines).  [-XESS.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  shadowy. 

a  1671  STERRY  Freed.  Will  (1675)  213  (Christ]  takes  away 
..the  shadowyness  of  the  shadowy  Image  in  its  dissolu- 
tion and  restauration.  1682  H.  MORE  Annot.  GlanvilFs 
Lux  O.  116  And  the  shadowyness  of  the  Night  may  help 
them  in  the  more  composing  Introversions  of  their  contem- 
plative mind.  1881  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  479  The  shadowi- 
ness  and  want  of  concreteness  in  the  portraiture. 

Shadowing  (  Ja-douin),  vdl.  sb.  [-ING'.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  SHADOW  in  various  senses. 

1.  The  action  of  affording  shadow  or  protection 
from  the  snn;  the  state  of  being  protected  from 
the  sun  ;  protective  overshadowing  or  sheltering. 

(i  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  ciii.  4  Thoro  shadoyng  of  bi  grace 
we  are  taken  in  contemplatyf  life,  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom. 
Rose  1503  For  Narcisus,  .  .  By  auenture  come  to  that  welle 
To  resten  hym  in  that  shadowing.  1450-1530  Alyrr.  Our 
Ladye  329  Whiche  bathe  conceyued  thyne  only  gotten 
sonne  by  shadowyng  of  the  holy  goste.  a  1850  ROSSEITI 
Dante  »r  Circle  I.  (1874)  252  And  there  my  lady  'mid  the 
shadowings  Of  myrtle-trees.  .Singing  I  saw. 

fb.  concr.  Something  affording  shade,  a  canopy, 
curtain.  06s.  rare. 

1598  FLORIO,  Vela,  .  .  a  vaile  or  shadowing,  a  couering,  a 
curteine.  £1710  CFI.IA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  256  Then  she 
[the  Queen]  was  anoynted  in  this  manner  ;  there  was  a  Cloth 
of  silver  twilight  Embroyder'd,  held  a  Little  shaddowing 
over  her  head. 

2.  The  act  of  casting  a  shadow  upon  something  ; 
obscuration  of  light  ;    quasi-iwzrr.   shadows  cast 
upon  something.     Alsoyff. 

c  icoo  Sax.  Leechd.  111,258  On  sumum  earde  hi  \sc.  days] 
beoo  bengran,  on  sumon  scyrtran,  for  baere  eordan  sceade- 
wunge  \ti.r.  sceadwungel  1381  WYCLIP  '/as.  i.  17  Anentis 
whom  is  not  ouerchaunginge,  nether  schadewing  of  while- 
ness  |Vulg.  obvmbratio  vtcissitudinis}.  a  1619  FOTHKRBY 
Atheottt;  II.  i.  §  9  (1622)  197  Peter  [healed],  by  his  onely 
shadowing.  1868  LOCKYER  Guillemin's  Heavens  (ed.  3)  169 
It  is  by  projecting  these  total  and  partial  shadowings  one 
on  the  other  that  they  produce  the  phenomena  of  eclipses. 
1878  NF.WCOMB  Pop.  Astron.  556  Penumbra,  a  partial  sha- 
dowing. 

3.  The  position  or  distribution  of  shadow,  in  a 
visible  object  or  scene  ;  the  placing  of  the  shadows 
in  a  picture.    fAlso,  in  Drawing  and  Painting, 
-  SHADING. 

1603  DF.KKKR  Wonderf.  Yeare  €3,  Lend  me  Art  (without 
any  counterfeit  shadowing)  to  paint  .  .  the  whole  story.  1622 
PEACHAM  Compl.  Gent.  xii.  115  You  must  obserue  the  shad- 
dowing of  Taffala's.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  371  An  infinite 
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ing  of  evil  sets  off  the  bright  and  luminous  parts  of  the  crea- 
tion. 1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  1  1.  35  This  way  of  drawing 
and  shadowing  is  generally  performed  with  black  chalk. 

1  4.  A  variation  of  colour,  a  shade,  tint.    Obs. 

1580  LYI.V  Eufhues  (Arb.)  352  When  Phydias  first  paynled, 
they  vsed  no  colours,  but  blacke,  white,  redde,  and  yeolow  : 
Zeuxis  added  greene,  and  euery  one  inuented  a  new  shadow- 
ing. 

5.  An   imperfect   or  obscure  representation  ;    a 
prefiguring  or  adumbration.     Also  with  forth. 

1642  R.C.  UnionChristffC/i.S/taiioweii^GoA..  delighted 
to  draw  some  Shadowings  and  Adumbrations  of  it  here  below. 
1805  A.  KNOX  Kent.  (1834)  I.  15  If  every  species  of  the  sub- 
lime be..  a  shadowing  of  Deity  [etc.).  1872  A.  P.  FORBES 
Knlendars  Sc.  Saints  p.  xlvii,  1  he  first  shadowings  forth 
of  the  minsters  and  cathedrals  of  the  best  days  of  pointed 
architecture. 

6.  The  action  of  dogging  a  person's  steps  to  spy 
on  his  proceedings. 

1890  Guardian  9  July  1085/1  The  real  author  of  shadow- 
ing is..  the  National  League. 

attrib.  1904  SWKENEY  At  Scot!.  Yard  iii.  35  Nominally, 
you  are  not  on  shadowing  duty  for  more  than  a  certain  time. 

7.  Comb.:  t  shadowing  place,  a  place  of  shade, 
a  shelter,  an  arbour.    Obs. 

1382  WYCLIP  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  i,j  The  hilet,  or  the  schadow- 
yng  place  [Vulg.  nmtraciilum],  of  the  myd-day.  1426  LYDG. 
Di  Gail.  Pilgr.  16750,  I  se  that  flblkys.  .ffyndena  Shadwyng 
place  and  an  holsomme  Refuge  whan  they  ITlen  to  the  flor 
socour  and  helpe.  1509  FISUKK  7  1'enit.  Ps.  cxxx.  Wks. 
(1876)231  After  this  lonas.  .made  hym  a  shadowynge  place. 
1580  HoLLYBANO  Trcns.  1'r.  Twi£,  Aiivent,  an  arbour,  a 
shadowyng  place. 

Shadowing  (Jardouirj),///.  a.  [-ING  -.]  That 
shadows,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  Affording  shade,  shelter,  or  protection. 

155*  HI'LOET,  Shadowynge  or  makynge  shadowe  as  wood 
doth,  iimlirifcr.  1562  TURNER  llerbaln.  Si  Peplis.  .hath  a 
hrode  shaddowyng  bushe  which  is  full  of  whyte  iuice.  1634 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Ttar.  214  Shadowing  trees.  1797  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Italian  i,  Shadowing  pines  and  thickets  of  oak. 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  xxix,  The  horseman,  .pulled  the 
shadowing  hat  still  deeper  on  his  forehead. 

2.  Indicating  obscurely  or  by  symbol;  prefiguring, 
boding. 

1579  FULKE  Heskin's  Pnrl.  58  [The  pascal  lamb  is]  a 
shadowing  figure,  like  the  first  draught  of  a  painter.  1604 
SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  i.  41  Nature  would  not  inuest  her  selfe  in 
such  shadowing  passion,  without  some  Instruction.  1795 
SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  in.  350  The  dark  and  shadowing 
visions  of  the  night.  1877  TENNYSON  Harold  in.  i,  The  king 
Is  holy,  and  hath  talk'd  with  God,  and  seen  A  shadowing 
horror. 

3.  Spying,  following  for  purposes  of  information. 
1889  GUNTER  That  Frenchman  v.  46  Of  Hermann  and  his 

shadowing  Jolly  [a  detective]  he  sees  nothing. 
Hence  tSha'dowingly  adv.    Obs.—1 

1635  KRATHWAIT  Arcad.  Princ.  24  Hee  shadowingly  de- 
liuers  unto  her,  in  what  manner  they  are  handled. 

t  Sha'dowish,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  shadowysshe, 
shaddoish,  shadowiahe.  [f.  SHADOW  sb.  +  -isH.j 

1.  Characterized  by  shadow,  shady. 

1530  PAI.SCR.  323/1  Shadowysshe,  rwtrageux.  1568 
TURNER  Herbal^  in.  66  Sanicle.  .groweth  commonlye  in 
colde  and  shadoish  woddes  and  hedges. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  shadow. 

1642  J.  EATON  Honey-c.  Free  Justif.  278  As  the  walls  of 
the  bouse  cannot  of  their  own  nature  but  cast  forth  all  day 
long  a  shadowish  darkness. 

b.  transf.  and  Jig.  Unsubstantial,  fleeting; 
figurative,  mystical. 

Very  common  in  the  i6th  and  i7th  c. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  8  Euen  thys  is  it,  to  make 
a  shadowishe  God,  to  driue  farre  away  the  true  God  whome 
we  ought  to  feare  and  worshyp.  1621  Three  Quest.  Answ. 
Fourth  Commandment  30  Take  heed  this  doctrine  bee  not 
rather  shadowish  then  substantial!.  1685  BUNYAN  Seventh- 
day  Saop.  iv,  The  nature  of  that  law  is  moral,  but  the.  .circum- 
stances thereunto  belonging  are  shadowish  and  figurative. 
llencefSha'dowislilyoi/z'.,  indistinctly,  rare'1. 

1681  Gu>.H\iu.Sattfiucismvs  I.  (1682)  155  A  certain  faculty 
in  the  soul,  which,  in  some  manner,  though  very  shadow. 
ishly,  answers  to  that  power  in  God  of  creating  Matter. 

Shadowist  (  Jie'doujst).  [f.  SHADOW  sb.  +  -IST.] 

•f  1.  A  constructor  of  dials.    06s.  rare. 

1635  H.  GELLIBRAND  in  J.  W[ells]  Sciographia  C!  4  The 
Surveyour  may  search  out  Altitudes,  .by  the  only  helpe  of 
three  right  lines  ;  But  the  compleat  Shadowist  cannot  here 
rest  without  further  helpe  from  above.  1650  T.  RUDO 
Pract.  Geom.  Bj,  The  compleat  Shadowist  can  teach  the 
Sun  to  trace  out  his  way  upon  the  Earth. 

2.  One  who  gives  an  entertainment  consisting  of 
shadow  pictures. 

1902  Music  Hall  *  Slimymax  28  Mar.,  Another  well- 
known  conjurer  and  shadowist. 

Shadow-land.  A  place  conceived  as  the 
abode  of  phantoms  and  ghosts,  an  imaginary  land 
of  spirits. 

1821  LAMB  Elia  Scr.  I.  Witches,  A  peep,  .into  the  shadow- 
land  of  pre-existence.  i86a  LYTTON  Str.  Story  II.  16  Trials 
and  visitations  from  the  shadowland  of  ghosts  and  sorcerers. 
1877  Outl.  Hist.  Kelif.  181  (The  soul)  then  sets  off  on  its 
journey  to  the  shadow-land,  a  1887  JEFFERIES  Field  & 
Hedgerow  (1889)  243,  I  shall  start  forth  from  my  burial- 
mound  upon  the  chase  in  the  shadow-land  just  as  now  I  start 
forth  from  my  cave.  icjt&Contenip.Ji'fv.Ocl  425  The  country 
suddenly  felt  itself  face  to  face  with  reality  when  it  heard  M. 
Clemenceau,  and  M.  Jaures  faded  away  into  shadowtand. 
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Shadowless  (Jse'cMes),  a.    [f.  SHADOW^. 

+  -LESS.] 

1.  Casting  no  shadow. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  fed.  2)  6  They  cast  their 
shadowes  both  wayes  according  as  the  Sunne  is  in  declina- 
tion, and  Ascij  or  shadowlesse,  when  Sol  is  Zenith.  1804 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Ennui\.  (1809)38  She  had  a  large  assort- 
ment of  fairies  and  shadowless  witches,  and  banshees.  1861 
Miss  BRADDON  Lady  Audley  xxviii.  186  Under  the  bare 
and  shadowless  trees  in  the  grey  February  atmosphere. 

b.  Of  a  lamp  or  its  furniture :  So  constructed 
as  to  cast  no  shadow. 

1859  F.  S.  COOPER  Ironmongers'  Catal.  77  Gas  chimneys, 
per  dozen.  Shadowless  ditto,  c  1865  LETHEBY  in  J.  Wylde's 
Circ.  Sci.  I.  m/i  Parker's  Sinumbra  Lamp.. was  called 
the  shadowless  lamp.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  p.  liv, 
Gasaliers  and  brackets  with  improved  shadowless  burners. 

2.  Having  no  shadows  on  its  surface;  unsheltered 
from  the  sun.     Of  light,  the  sky,  etc. :  Unclouded. 

1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  v.  145  Black  Ethiopia,  that,  sha. 
dowless,  Beneath  the  _Torrid  burned,  c  1810  T.  MOORE 
Song  of  Hyperborean  iii,  That  shadowless  orb  [the  moon]. 
1845  E.  WARBURTON  Crescent  $  Cross  II.  144  There  was 
something  startlingly  new  and  strange  in  that  wild,  shadow- 
less  landscape,  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.t  Ring- given  to 
Venus  1275  And  in  the  shadowless  still  morn  A  sense  of  rest 
to  him  was  born. 

Jiff.   1830  PRAED  Poettts,  My  Little  Cousins  42,  I  used  to 
have  as  giad  a  face,  As  shadowless  a  brow.     1854  GRF.EN- 
WOOD  Haps  ff  Mishaps  94  A  day  of  shadowless  pleasure. 
Hence  Sha'dowlessness. 

1881  HARDY  Laodicean  I.  i,  iii.  51  He  saw  the  dinted  nose 
of  the  De  Stancys  distinctly  outlined  with  Holbein  shadow- 
lessness  against  the  blue-green  of  the  distant  wood. 

t  Sha'dowly,  a,  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  SHADOW  sb. 
+  -LY  l.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  shadow. 

1434  MISVN  Mending  of  Life  128  Myendly  sight  truly  is 
takyn  vp  heuenly  to  behald  be  schadoly  syght  }it  &  meroly, 
not  clere  and  opyn. 

Shadowly  ( Jse'd^uli),  adv.  [f.  SHADOW  sb.  + 
-LY-.]  In  the  manner  of  a  shadow,  obscurely. 

1866  BLACKMORE  Cradock  Novell  xxx,  He  could  see  her 
shadowly.  1892  DOYLE  Round  Red  Lamp  (1894)  221  Terrible 
possibilities  loom  ever  shadowly  upwards. 

tSha*dowous,<z.  Obs. rare,  [f.  SHADOW^.  + 
-OU3.]  Shadowy,  shady ;  alsoy?^.  (see  quot.  1483). 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  (1892)  I.  313  He  wasvmbrouseor 
shadewous.  That  is  to  saye  he  was  cold  &  refrigerat  fro  all 
concupyscence  of  the  flesshe.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  xvi.  17!),  Theystudyto  seek  places coole 
&  shadowous,  to  eschew  the  heat  of  the  Sun. 

Shadowy  (Jard0«i),  a.  Forms:  4  shadevry, 
schadewy,  shadwye,  5  shadwy,  schadowye, 
6  shaddowy,  7  shadowey,  4-  shadowy,  [f. 
SHADOW  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Resembling  or  of  the  nature  of  a  shadow,  a. 
Unsubstantial,  impalpable  ;  transitory,  fleeting  ; 
unreal,  imaginary. 

1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  pr.  iv.  (Skeat)  II.  60  Thise 
shadewy  transitorie  dignitees  [L.  hasnmbratiles  dignitates\. 
1632  MILTON  L* Allegro  108  When  in  one  night.  .His  sha- 
dowy Flale  hath  thresh'd  the  Corn  That  ten  day-labourers 
could  not  end.  1713  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  419  r  8  We  find 
a  whole  Creation  of  the  like  shadowy  Persons  in  Spencer. 
1814  BYRON  Lara  i.  vii,  He  did  not  follow  what  they  all 
pursued . . ;  Nor  shadowy  honour,  nor  substantial  gain.  1855 
LONGF.  Hiawatha  v.  58  Gazing  with  half-open  eyelids  Full 
of  shadowy  dreamsand  visions.  1884  LINDLEY  in  Law  Times 
Rep.  LI.  277/1  The  plaintiffs  case  is  of  such  a  shadowy, 
frivolous,  and  vexatious  character. 

b.  Spectral,  ghostly. 

1681  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  \.  iii.  (1684)  72  Their  Monuments 
and  Sepulchres,  where  the  shadowy  Phantasms  of  such  Souls 
have  sometimes  appeared.  1727  DE  FOE  Hist.  Appar.  v. 
(1840)  45,  I  come  now  to  the  main  and  most  disputed  part 
of  shadowy  appearance,  viz,  the  apparition  of  unembodied 
soul.  1804  MOORE  Passing  Deadman's  Isl.  iv,  Yon  shadowy 
bark  hath  been  to  that  wreck.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  ALneid 
iv.  243  From  the  river  of  Death  he  recalls  Shadowy  ghosts. 

c.  Faintly  perceptible,  indistinct,  vague. 

1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  i,  He  perceived  a  shadowy 
figure  station  itself  at  the  entrance  of  the  arch.  1819  BYROM 
Juan  ii.  cxlvii,  Where  the  blue  veins  look'd  shadowy, 
shrunk  and  weak.  1862  SPENCER  First  Princ.  \.  v.  §  32 
(1875)  113  A  belief  seeming  to  them  so  shadowy  and  indefi- 
nite. 1888  HENLEY  Bk.  Verses  160  A  shadowy  sail,  silent 
and  gray,  Stole  like  a  ghost  across  the  bay. 

T"  d.  Of  the  nature  of  a  faint  or  reflected  image ; 
symbolic,  typical.  Obs. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gov.  ii.  Wks.  1851  III.  103  Indeed  the 
description  is  as  sorted  best  to  the  apprehension  of  those 
times,  typicall  and  shadowie.  1676  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II. 
in.  90  Philosophers  had  some  kind  of.  .dark  adumbration  or 
shadowy  description  of  the  first  principles  of  Nature.  1726 
PENN  Tracts  Wks.  I.  578  That  it  might  the  better  end  the 
Jews  shadowy  services. 


1797  COLERIDGE  Christabel  i.  60  A  silken  robe  of  white, 
That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone,  c  1804  MOORE  Odes 
to  Nea  vii,  The  broad  banana's  green  embrace  Hung 
shadowy  round  each  tranquil  grace.  1897  OLIVE  CUSTANCH 
Opals,  A  Pauset  In  silver  mail  all  shadowy  pale,  The  moon 
shines  white. 

2.  a.  Abounding  in  shade  ;  protectedfrom  the  sun. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De.  P.  R.  xym.  Iviii.  (Bodl.  MS.}, 
His  modrehuyde^  hym.  .in  schadewi  places,  c  1450  BURGH 
Secrets  1918  In  placys  pleyn  moyst  ana  shadwy.  1526  Crete 
Herball  xcii.  (1529)  Fij,  It  ought  to  be  gadred  whan  it 
bereth  floures  &  than  be  hanged  to  dry  in  a  shadowy  place.  ' 
«657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  xL  23  Primroses  and  Cow- 
slips joy  most  in  shadowy  places.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE 
Myst.  Udolpko  35  The  bluish  tints  that  pervaded  their 
shadowy  recesses,  1824  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Waste  Not  m.  3 
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The  various  shadowy  lanes  branching  off  from  the  high  road. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiii.  41  When  he  smote  the  shadowy 
twilight  with  his  healthy  team  sublime. 

b.   Enveloped  in  shadow  ;  obscured  by  shadows. 

1840  SUSAN  E.  MILES  in  Palmer  Bk.  Praise  (1865)  70  Our 
spirits  shall  not  dread  The  shadowy  way  to  tread.  1855 
TENNYSON  Maud  \\.  i.  ii,  A  shadow  there  at  my  feet,  High 
over  the  shadowy  land.  1876  HARDY  Etk£lbertax\v\t  From 
the  shadowy  archway  came  a  shining  lantern  which  was 
seen  to  be  dangling  from  the  hand  of.  .the  hostler,  John. 

fc.  Screened  from  observation,  retired;  hence, 
remote,  inaccessible.    Obs. 

i555  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  n.  viii.  177  These 
[Gymnosophistae]  haunte  the  outemoste  borders,  and  sha- 
dowie partes  of  that  countrie.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  v.  iv. 
2  This  shadowy  desart,  vnfrequented  woods  I  better  brooke 
then  flourishing  peopled  Townes.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrim- 
age (1614)  369  Then  they  wash  it  with  the  bloud  of  a  slaine 
Wolfe,  and  carry  it  into  a  shadowie  place. 

3.  Casting  a  shadow,  affording  shade. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  605  About  noon  when  the 
season  groweth  hot,  they  lead  them  [sheep]  to  shaddowey 
trees  and  rocks.  1796  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XX. 
515  The  shadowy  palm.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur. 
x.  (1894)  250  To  climb  the  rocks  when  the  sun  is  hot  and 
creep  into  cool  shadowy  ledges. 

1 4.  Of  an  inflorescence  :  Shaped  like  a  '  shadow ' 
or  umbrella.  Obs. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  ir.  107  b,  A  shaddowy  or  spokye  top 
with  a  round  circle  as  dyll.  1578  LYTE  Do doens  v.  xlii.  606 
The  stalkes . .  be  full  of  branches,  vppon  the  which  grow  spoky 
tufts  or  litle  shadowy  toppes  with  white  flowers.  Ibid.  vi. 
Ixxx.  760  The  flowers  [of  the  Viburnum  Opitltts}  be  white, 
and  grow  in  brode  round  shadowy  tuffetes. 

5.    Comb. 

1855  TENNYSON  Daisy  xviii,  A  thousand  shadowy-pencill'd 
valleys  And  snowy  dells. 

Shadrach  (J^'draek).  [Allusivenseofthe  name 
of  one  of  the (  Three  Children '  delivered  unharmed 
from  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  iii.  26,  27).]  See  quot. 
1847.  Cf.  SALAMANDER  sb.  3. 

1847  WEBSTER,  Shadrach^  in  the  smelting  of  iron,  a  mass 
of  iron  on  which  the  operation  of  smelting  has  failed  of  its 
intended  effect. 

Shady  (J^'di),  a.  Also  7-8  shaddy.  [f.  SHADE 
sb,  +  -Y.  J 

1.  Affording  shade. 
1579  SPENSER  SJuph.  CaL  Jan.  31  You  naked  trees,  whose 


shady  Forrest  flies.    1825  WORDSW.  To  Skylark  7  Leave  tu 
the  nightingale  her  shady  wood.    1879  *  EDNA  LYALL  '  IVon 
by  Waiting  xxvi,  There  was  a  shady  hat  to  be  chosen. 
2.  Shaded,  protected  by  shade. 


UOYLK  Certain  Fnystol.  £.$s.  (loooj  191  I  nose  little  moats 
that  from  a  shady  place  we  see  swimming  up  and  down  in 
the  Sun-beams.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Pope 
17  June,  I  am  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  .divided  into  many 
shady  walks,  a  1821  KEATS  Hyperion  i.  i  Deep  in  the 
shady  sadness  of  a  vale.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  2p 
There  are  shady  places  under  the  trees,  at  which . .  we  may 
often  rest  and  talk. 

b.  fig.  phr.   On  the  shady  side  of:  older  than  (a 
specified  age). 

1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmng.  (1824)  87  The  younger  being 
somewhat  on  the  shady  side  of  thirty.  1872  CALVERLEY  Fly 
Leaves  (1884)  74  Thou  art  on  the  shady  Side  of  sixty  too. 

c.  Inhabiting  or  loving  the  shade ;  choosing  re- 
tirement and  security,  nonce-use. 

11586  SIDNEY  Apol,  Poetry jArb.)  51  We  were  full  of 
courage,  friuen  to  martiall  exercises ; . .  and  not  lulled  a  sleepe 
in  shady  idlenes  with  Poets  pastimes. 

f3.  Opaque;  also,  not  luminous,  dark.   Obs. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  -xxiii.  §  48.  118  This  Globe 
which  seemeth  to  vs  a  dark  and  shady  body  is  in  the  view 
of  God  as  Christall.  1709-19  V.  MANDEY  Syst.  Mat/i.t 
Astron.  343  And  that  'tis  not  Pellucid  or  Shining,  but  is 
the  same  shady  Body,  is  evident  from  this  [etc.J. 
b.  said  of  night,  poet. 

1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  \\.  ii.  281  From  dawning 
Day  till  shady  Night  [L.  ad  nmbram  lucis  ab  ortit\,  1896 
A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  xix,  Eyes  the  shady  night 
has  shut. 

f  c.  Of  qualities :  Of  the  nature  of  shade  or 
defect.  Obs. 

1719  OLDISWORTH  E.  Smith's  Wks.  Charac.  Author  A  8, 
If  the  World  had  half  his  good  Nature,  all  the  shady  Parts 
would  be  entirely  struck  out  of  his  Character. 

f4.  Shadowy,  indefinite  in  outline,  faintly  per- 
ceptible. Obs. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  249  You  shall  see . .  diuers  such  Super- 
Reflexions,  till  the  species  speciei  at  last  die.  For  it  is  euery 
Returne  weaker,  and  more  shady.  1710  NoRRisC/ir.  Prud, 
iv.  332  The  light  of  Conscience,  .may  be.  .made  shine  very 
dim,  so  as  to  give  but  a  very  faint  and  shady  direction. 

5.  cottoq.  a.  Of  questionable  merit  or  prospects 
of  success;  uncertain,  unreliable.  [?  Orig.  univer- 
sity slang.] 

1848  CLOUGH  Bothie  \.  24  The  Tutor.. Shady  in  Latin, 
said  Lindsay,  but  topping  m  plays  and  Aldrich.  1858  BP. 
FRASER  in  Hughes  Life  (1887)  97  We  have  twenty-one  can- 
didates for  the  Ireland — a  shady  lot.  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES 
Ask  Mamma  xxv.  95  What  looks  very  well  one  way  may 
look  very  shady  the  other.  ?c  1880  JOWETT  in  Tollemache 
Mem.  (i8o_5)  21  [Commenting  on  the  remark  that  England 
had  one  living  poet  of  the  first  order,  but  hardly  another 
even  of  the  second  class.]  I  think  that  Browning  deserves  a 
shady  first.  1884  Pall  Mall  Gaz,  16  Oct.  5/2  The  chances 


SHAFIITE. 

of  the  Underground  Railway  against  the  omnibuses  will  be 
very  shady. 

b.  Not  bearing  investigation,  of   a  nature   or 
character  unable  to  bear  the  light ;  disreputable. 

i86j  Sat.  Rev,  8  Feb.  156  Balls  and  bazaars  continue  to 
be  the  refuge  of  institutions,  whether  charitable  or  religious, 

!  whose  balance-sheets  are  '  shady '.  1873  Punch  25  Oct. 
167/2  Have  always  heard  that '  shady  people '  went  to  Bou- 
logne. 1882  SERJ.  BALLANTINE  Exper.  iv.  42,  I  was  en- 

I    trusted  with  a  brief  by  a  rather  shady  attorney.     1894  SIR 

i    E.  SULLIVAN  Woman  52  A  Roman  lady  of  extraordinary 

j    beauty  and  somewhat  shady  character. 

Shae,  Shaeling,  obs.  ff.  SHE,  SHIELING. 

Shaell,  Shaet,  obs.  ff.  SHELL,  SHAHI. 

Shafe,  shaff,  obs.  ff.  SHEAF  sb. 

Shaferne,  shafieroon  :  see  SHAFFRON. 

Shaflf\e-hoke,  obsolete  forms  of  SHAVE-HOOK. 

Shaffle  (Jse-f  1),  v.  dial.  [In  sense  i  (northern), 
app.  a  variant  of  SHAUCHLE  v.  ;  sense  2  may  be 
developed  from  this,  or  belong  to  a  distinct  word, 
perh.  of  imitative  or  symbolic  formation :  cf. 
shiffle-shaffle,  skiffle  vbs.  (E.D.D.)  and  SHUFFLE  z>.] 

1.  intr.  To  shuffle  in  walking. 

[i55* :  implied  in  SHAFFLER.]  1781  HUTTON  Tour  to 
Cafes  (ed.  2)  95  Shaffle  and  Skiffle  v.  to  hobble  in  walking. 
1818  TODD,  Fo  Shaffle,  to  move  with  an  awkward  or  ir- 
regular gait  ;  to  hobble.  Used  in  the  north  of  England 
1894  Northnmbld.  Gloss. ,  Shaffle,  Skavghle^Q  shuffle  in 
walking. 

2.  a.  To  work  or  move  in  a  lazy  fashion  ;  to  be 
undecided  in  plan  or  action ;  to  vacillate,  delay. 

[1703  implied  in  SHAFFLES.]  1828  [CARR]  Craven  Gloss., 
Skaffle . .  to  do  things  ineffectually.  1873  R.  FERGUSON  Dial. 
Cumbld.  121  Sfiaffle^  to  be  undecided,  to  vacillate.  1890 
Sheffield  Gloss.t  Shaffle^  to  move  in  a  lazy  way;  to  delay, 
to  put  off. 

b.  '  To  retreat  from  a  bargain  or  engagement, 
make  excuses,  prevaricate '  (£ng.  Dial.  Dut^}. 

1781  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (ed.  2)  95  Shaffle, . . also  to 
act  unfairly.  1866  BROGDEN  Provinc.  Words  Lincolnsh. 
178  Don't  shaffle  with  me. 

Hence  Sha'ffler,  one  who  l  snaffles ' ;  Sha  ffles, 
a  bungler,  shiftless  person. 

1552  HULOET,  Shaffler  with   his   fete   whych    fayleth   in 
going,  atta.    1703  THORESUY  in  Ray  Philos.  Lett.  (1718)  336 
A  Skaffles,^.  Bungler.    1828  [CARR]  CravenGloss.,  Shafflcrt 
one  who  walks  lame.    2.  A  bungler  in  business.    1885  HALL 
CAINE  Shadow  of  Crime  xxiv,  Or  mayhap  ye'H  ask  yon 
shaffles,  yer  father. 

t  Sha'fflin.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  shafflynge 
(in  Continental  authors  schafoling,  schafling, 
-lyng).  [Perh.  the  same  word  with  SHAFTLING, 
though  applied  to  a  different  fish.  Cf.  SHAFT-EEL.] 
A  kind  of  eel. 

1553  BELON  De  Aquatil.  273  Anglorum  autem  pisces.. 


Aniin,  IV.  54  Minima  Anguilla  lisdem  [Anglis]  Grigge 
uocatur.  Scliajlyng  uero  media  inter  Grigge&.  Fausen  ele. 
1572  HULOET  (ed.  Higins),  Shafflinge,  or  eele  of  a  middle 
bignesse,  angnilla  media.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery>i\\. 
163  Fish  in  Season.  .Midsummer  Quarter  Grigs,  Shafflins 
and  Glout  [etc.}. 

Shaffolde,  obs.  form  of  SCAFFOLD  sb. 

t  Sliaffron.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  shawfron,  6-7 
shaf(f)ron,  7  shafrone,  shaferne,  8  shafferoon  ; 
6  (Sc.  in  sense  2)  schaifron,  saferon,  schaffiroun, 
chafrrone,  cheffroun,chaiffer,  schaiffer.  [Vari- 
ant of  CHAFFBON,  CHAMFRAIN.] 

1.  The  frontlet  of  a  barbed  horse  :  =CHAFFRON, 
CHAMFRAIN. 

1465  Shawfron  [see  CHAMFRAIN].  1547-8,  1610,  1617  [see 
CHAFFROS].  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTHE  Disc.  Weapons  31  b,  Their 
shafrons,  cranets,  or  steele  pectorells.  1660  in  Arcltzeologia 
XI.  100  Shaffroones. 

2.  Sc.     l  A    piece    of    ornamental    head-dress 
anciently  worn  by  ladies  '  (Jam.). 

1511  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  210  Item,  to  be 
schaififronis  to  the  sam  hudts,  half  ane  elne  crammesy.  Ibid. 
230  Item,  for  half  quartar  crammesy  satin,  to  be  ane  schaif- 
fer tohir  hud,  yiijs.  ixd.  Ibid.,  Item,  for  making  of  the  hud 
and  chaiffer,  viij  s.  1518  Ibid.  213  For  ane  chaffrone  of  gold. 
1516  Inv.  R.  /far^rofo  (1815)24  Anesaferon  with  ane  chenye 
of  gold  of  blak  veluous.  Ibid.  27  Item,  ane  schaffroun  with 
ane  burd  of  gold  with  Ixxxi  perle..  .Item,  ane  cheffroun 
sett  with  goldsmyth  werk  with  xxxv  perle. 

fb.   =  CHAPERON  2.  Obs. 

[Possibly  shafferoon  may  be  the  correct  form,  and  the  form 
chaperon,  -oon  may  be  due  to  pseudo-etymology.] 

1725  J.  COATS  Diet.  Her.  (1739)  73  Those  little  Shields, 
containing  Death's  Heads,  and  other  Funeral  Devices,  plac'd 
upon  the  Foreheads  of  the  Horses,  that  draw  Hearses  at 
Pompous  Funerals  vulgarly  now  call'd,  by  Corruption 
Chaperoons,  or  Shafferoons. 

Shafiite  (Jse-fi,3it).    Also  Shafeite,  Shafseite. 

f.  Arab.         ^  jA^fef+'iTE1.]     A  member  of 


one  of  the  four  sects  or  schools  of  the  Sunnites  or 
orthodox  Mohammedans,  named  from  the  cog- 
nomen (ash-Shaffci)  of  their  founder,  Abu  Abdallah 
Muhammad  ibn  Idris,  767-819.  Also  attrib.  or  adj. 
[1704  PITTS  Ace.  Mahometans  vii.  93  The  Malachees  and 
ShafFees  lift  up  their  Hands  in  a  sort  of  careless  manner, 
and  then  let  them  fall  down  and  hang  by  their  sides,]  1838 
G.  C  RENOUARD  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  XXIV.  440/2 
The  Sect  of  the  Shlfi'is  or  Shafeites,  is  named  from  Moham- 
med ibn  Idris  Al  Shafi'i.  1886  Shafeite  [see  HANBALITE). 


SHAFT. 

1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  661/1  The  Hanafite  praxis  is  the 
least  rigorous,  then  the  Shafi'ite.  Ibid.,  In  Egypt  and 
North  Africa  Shafi'ites  are  more  numerous  than  Malikites, 
while  the  opposite  is  the  case  in  Arabia. 

Shaflie,  obs.  (non-literary)  form  of  SAFELY  adv. 

1639  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  94. 

Shafman,  -ment,  obs.  forms  of  SHAFTMENT. 

Shafnet,  corrupt  form  of  SHAFTMENT. 

+  Shaft,  sb.l  Obs.  Forms:  l  sceaft  (also 
with  Be-),  scseft,  2-3  soeft-e,  saft-e,  2-3  Ormin. 
shafft,  2-4  scaft,  3  seft,  3-4  schafte,  (scaf 
Cursor  M.),  3-5  shafte,  schaft,  4  chaft,  //. 
schefte,  Ayenb.  ssepj)e,  (ssefjje),  2-5  shaft. 
[OE.  sceaft,  fesceaft  fern.  :— OTeut.  *(ga}skafti-z 
{.  *skap-  to  make,  create  :  see  SHAPE  v.  Cf.  OS. 
giscaft,  OHG.  gascaft,  giscaft  fern.] 

1.  Creation,  origin  (OE.  only) ;  make,  constitu- 
tion, nature  or  species. 

888  K.  /ELFREU  tr.  Boeth.  xxx.  §  2  Ealle  sint  emnaebele, 
^if  xe  wil!a3  bonne  fruman  sceaft  ^ebencan,  8:  bone  scip- 
pend.  [c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  81  He  is. -be  king  of  heuene  be 
com  in  to  herbe  and  auenede  him  in  to  his  iscefte.]  c  1250 
Gen.  <y  Ex.  349  Flesses  fremioe  and  safte  same  boiVn  he 
felten  on  here  fichame.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  739  A  littel  best 
pe  quilk  es  noght  vnwiliest,  pe  nedder  bat  es  of  a  scaft  pat 
mast  kan  bath  on  crok  and  craft,  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cil[i]. 
13  [14]  Fore  our  schaft  wele  knawes  he.  13. .  Guy  W .  7168 
Gret  wenges  he  hab  wib  to  lie,  His  schaft  to  telle  alle  ne 
mow  we.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  661  He  moste  be  boren  of  a 
wommon,  pulke  schaft  to  vnderfonge  wib-alle  pat  ougte  to 
monnes  kynde  bi-falle.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  9386  He  [Merlin]  can  ynow  of  swylke  craftes,  Of  alle 
vigures  he  turnes  be  schaftes.  1340  Ayenb.  62  pe  dyeuel 
him  sseweb  ine  uele  ssefbes.  loid.  158  Me  be-houeb  to 
zyenne..ine  be  perle  of  be  ese  be  ssepbe  of  tlie  binge  bet  is 
him  be-uore.  1377  LASGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xlli.  297  Feyrest  of 
feytures  of  fourme  and  of  schafte.  c  1400  A  rtk.  <y  .Merlin 
(Line.  Inn  MS.)  1579  His  schaft  may  nomon  telle,  He  loked 
as  a  feond  of  helle. 

2.  That  which  is  created  ;  a  creature. 

<:888  K.  ALFRED  tr.  Boeth.  xli.  §  2  Jif  God  nzefde  on  eal- 
lum  his  rice  nane  fri^e  jesceaft  [n..  Bodl.  MS.  sceaft] 
under  his  anwalde.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  59  Lauerd  he  is  of 
alle  scafte.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  84  He  wit  and  waldeS  alle 
bing  and  scop  alle  scefte  \c  1200  safte].  c  1200  ORMIN  19444 
Ace  hall^he  weress  sae^henn  Godd  I  shafftess  onnlicnesse. 
CI22O  Bestiary  456  Seftes  sop  ure  seppande.  11225  Leg. 
Kath.  239  pEet  schafte  of  mon  pset  he  schop.  c  1250  Gen.  .y 
Ex.  127  God  sa}  his  safte  fair  and  good,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
23640  Wit  alkin  scaf  \GStt.  schaft]  bai  sal  discord.  1340 
Ayenb.  84  He  [man]  wes  Ihord  of  alle  ssepbes  bet  were 
onder  heuene. 

Shaft  (Jaft),  sb.-  Forms  :  I  soeft,  1-3  sceaft, 
sceeft,  3  scaft,  saft,  3-4  ssafte,  scheft,  4  shafth, 
4-5  schafft,  schafte,  4-  7  schaft,  shafte,  5  chaft  (e , 
4-  shaft;  rare  4  schaf,  4-5  shaffe,  4,  7  shaff, 
7  shafe.  [Com.  Teut.  (wanting  in  Gothic)  :  OE. 
sceaft  masc.  =  OFris.  sheft  (Hettema),  OS.  shaft 
masc.  (MLG.,  MDu.,  Du.  schaft,  schacht  fern.), 
OHG.  scaft  masc.,  pi.  see/It  (MHG.,  mod.G.  schaft 
masc.),  ON.  shaft  neut.  (Sw.,  Da.  skaj't)  :-OTeut. 
*skafto-,  "skafti-z :— preTeut.  *skapto-,  -ti-s. 

App.  cogn.  w.  L.  scdpus  shaft,  stem,  shank ;  somewhat 
more  doubtfully  with  Gr,  (Dor.)  ana.irrov  staff  (Ion.,  Alt. 
<nc*)7TTo-  in  ffKijirrovvof  staff-bearer,  ax^mftov  staff,  SCEP- 
TRE, TKiJTnetv  to  prop.).  The  Teut.  word  might,  with  regard 
both  to  form  and  meaning,  be  plausibly  explained  as  a  passive 
ppl.  derivative  from  the  root  of  SHAVE  v. ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  supposed  cognates  can  be  similarly  accounted 
for.] 

1.  The  long  slender  rod  forming  the  body  of  a 
lance  or  spear,  or  of  an  arrow.  Also  of  a  staff, 
harpoon,  etc. 

ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  143/7  Contus,  spere- 
leas  sceaft.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8658  He  sset  be  kyng 
[William  Rufus)  in  atte  breste  bat  neuereft  he  ne  speke 
Bote  be  ssafte  bat  was  wyboute  grisliche  he  to  brek.  1382 
WYCLIK  i  Sam.  xx.  5  The  brother  of  Goliath  Jetliee,  wEos 
spere  schaft  was  as  the  beme  of  websters.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Knt.'s  T.  504  (Morris),  His  sleep,  his  mete,  his  drynk  is  him 
byraft,  That  lene  he  wexe,  and  drye  as  eny  schaft.  1506 
Ace.  Ld. High  Treas.Scot.  III.  358  Item,  for  xij  staf  scbaftis 
..xxiiij  s.  1533  Ibid.  VI.  188  For  v  dosane  shaftis  to  Jed- 
burcht  stavis  coft  to  his  grace.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
xvii.  (Roxb.)  113/1  Parts  of  a  Pike.  The  shaft,  for  military 
service  is  reputed  16  or  18  foot  long  or  there  about.  1801 
T.  ROBERTS  Engl.  Bo^uman  203  Shaft,  an  arrow :  properly 
so  called  when  it  wants  only  the  head.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of 
Isles  vi.  xvi,  His  broken  weapon's  shaft  survey 'd  The  King, 
and  careless  answer  made.  1836  LANDOR  Pericles  ft  A  spasia 
Wks.  1846  II.  419,  I  can  compare  the  Lacedemonians  to 
nothing  more  fitly  than  to  the  heads  of  spears  without  the 
shafts.  1907  C.  Hn.L-ToUT  Brit.  N.  Amcr.,  far  H  est  vii. 
132  Points  being  held  to  the  haft  of  the  harpoon  by  long 
plaited  lines.  When  the  fish  is  struck  these  points  detach 
themselves  from  the  shaft. 

b.  A  spear  or  lance.     Now  arch. 

c  loco  jfcLFRlc  Lives  Saints  xii.  53  His  sceaft  ztslod  ztfo- 
ran  him..swa  bset  bzt  spere  him  code  burh  ut.  c  1205 
LAY.  23007  pe  an  an  his  znde. .and  |»z  ooer  an  his  ainde. . 
heo  quehten  heore  scaftes  \c  1 275  saftes).  13 ..  Guy  Warw. 
1404  So  mi}ti  strokes  ber  wer  jiuen,  pat  strong  schaftes  al 
to-driucn.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1594  So  harde  bay  acoupede 
on  hur  scheldes  (>at  broke  bub  bobe  hure  schafte,  &  be  peces 
fulle  on  be  feldes  be  hedes  on  be  tre  by-lafte.  c  1430  Lher. 
Assigne  301  And  whenne  bat  shafie  is  schyuered  take 
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2.  An  arrow.    Cloth-yard  shaft,  see  CLOTH-  YA 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1747  So  at  the  last  the  shaft  of  tre 


and  the  tougher  Yeugh  Receives  the  bending  Figure  of  a 
Bow.  1754  GRAY  Poesy  53  Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and 
glitt'ring  shafts  of  war.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  v.  492 
All  the  plain, — brand,  mace,  and  shaft,  and  shield— Shock'd. 


•YARD, 
ree  I 

drough  out,  with  the  fethers  three,  c  1480  Test.  Ebor.  (Sur- 
tees)  III.  253  Item  xiiij  shaffe  of  bolts  and  shoytyng  shaftes, 
price  xiiij  s.  Item  v  shaffe  of  rowyng  shaftes  iiij  s.  Item 
xlvij  shaffe  of  childre  shaftes.  1483  Catk.  Angl.  57/2  A 
Chafte;  vt[i]  Arowe.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  g  §  3 
Kuerie  man,  hauynge  . .  men  children. -shall  prouide  . .  a 
bowe  and  two  shaftes.  1596  SHAKS.  Alercli.  y,  l.  i.  140  In 
my  schoole  dayes,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft,  I  shot  his  fel- 
low in  the  selfesame  flight  The  selfesame  way.  1599  11. 
JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  H.  v.  iv,  Draw  me  the  biggest 
shaft  you  haue  out  of  the  butt  you  wot  of.  1624  UK  HALL 
True  Pence-maker  Wks.  (1625)  539  Thou  wounded  heart 
[sic]..',  alas,  the  shaft  sticks  still  in  thee,  or  if  that  bet- 
shaken  out,  the  head,  a  1711  KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  II.  236  Shafts  aim'd  at  Trees  can  never  mount  so  high, 
As  those  we  shoot  directly  tow'rds  the  sky.  a  1854  H.  REKU 
Lect.  Eng.  Lit.  iv.  (1878)  129  The  air  was  darkened  by  the 
shafts  from  the  hosts  of  English  archers. 

b.   Proverbial  phr.    See  HOLT  si>.1  1  b. 

1594  NASHE  Terrors  of  Nt.  Wks.  1904  I.  368  To  make  a 
shaft  or  a  bolt  of  this  drumbling  subiect  of  dreames,  from 
whence  1  haue  bin  tost  off  and  on  I  know  not  how. 

"\  C.  In  various  occasional  scientific  uses,  as 
transl.  of  L.  sagitla  :  (a)  Astr.  The  Pole-star  and 
its  companion;  (l>)  Anat.  (see  quot.  1552);  (c) 
Geom.  A  versed-sine  :  cf.  ARROW  sb.  6.  Obs. 

1551  RECOKDE Cast.  Knoiul.  (1556)  263  The  lesser  Beare. . 
is  the  chiefe  marke  whereby  mariners  gouerne  their  course 
in  saylinge  by  nyghte,  and  namely  by  2  starres  in  it,  which 
many  do  call  the  shafte.  1552  UI>ALL  tr.  Gcminus'  Anat. 
B  vij  b,  In  the  bone  of  the  temple  is  a  bone  lyke  a  smal 
pyller,  or  a  nedle,  and  therefore  c.illed  the  nedlelyke  bone, 
..the  quyll  bone,  the  shafte,  and  the  staffe  bone.  1594 
13LUNDEV1L  E-ierc,  II.  (1597)  49 b,  A.H.  is  the  Shaft,  called 
in  Latins  Sinus  versus.  [See  also  ARROW  sb.  6.] 

t  d.  An  '  arrow '  on  a  plan  or  diagram  showing 
the  direction.  06s.  rare. 

1730  A.  GORDON  Majfti's  Aniphitk.  293  The  Bending  of 
the  Stairs;  the  Knowledge  of  which,  .will  be  much  facili- 
tated by  the  Shafts  which  shew  their  Extension. 

e.  loosely.    A  missile,    rhetorical. 

1786  tr.  Hertford's  Vathek  (1836)  80  By  my  formidable 
art,  the  clouds  shall  pour  grape-shot  in  thu  faces  of  the 
assailants,  and  shafts  of  red-hot  iron  on  their  heads.  1817 
SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  vi.  xi,  Then  the  shaft  Of  the  artillery 
from  the  sea  was  thrown  More  fast  and  fiery.  1835  W.  IRV- 
ING Tour  Prairies  196  The  trees  and  thickets  with  which  it 
was  bordered  would  be  sufficient  to  turn  aside  any  shaft  of 
the  enemy.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  fj  Isab.  I.  x.  (1846)  I.  427 
Some  threw  away  their  arms  ;  hoping  by  this  means  to  faci- 
litate their  escape,  while  in  fact  it  only  left  them  more  de- 
fenceless against  the  shafts  of  their  enemies. 

f.  fig.  and  in  figurative  context. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Droome  Dooiitts  Dtiy  Wks.  1910  II.  409 
To  wound  and  wearye  theyr  soules,  with.. the  shaftes  of 
sundrye  shamefiill  concupyscences.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  n. 
xxxiv,  Death  hath  exchang'd  againe  his  shafts  with  loue, 
And  Cupid  thus  lets  borrow'd  arrowes  flic.  1608  HIERON 
Help  Devot,  Wks.  1632  II.  760  Let  his  children  be  as  chosen 
shafts  in  thyquiuer.  1667  MILTON  P. L.  iv.  763  Here  Love 
his  golden  shafts  imploies,  he  lights  His  constant  Lamp. 
1779  J.  MOORE  View  Soc.  Fr.  I.  xxx.  281  It  is.  .to  be  re- 
gretted, that  he  allowed  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule  to  glance 
upon  the  Christian  religion.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  u. 
444  And  often  came  Melissa  hitting  all  we  saw  with  shafts 
Of  gentle  satire,  kin  to  charity,  'lhat  harm'd  not.  1873 
DIXON  Two  Queens  xix.  vii.  IV.  41  Having  suffered  for  a 
whole  year  past  from  the  shaft  of  love. 

g.  transf.    A   beam   or  ray  (of  light,   etc.),  a 
streak  of  lightning,  etc.     Chiefly /<*•/. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  082  By-jonde  be  brok  fro  me 
warde  keued,  pat  schyrrer  pen  sunne  with  schaftez  schon. 
Ibid.  C.  455.  111400-50  Wars  Alex.  1544  A  Mitre,.  .Stijt 
staffull  of  stanes  bat  strajt  out  bemes,  As  it  ware  shemerand 
shaftis  of  be  shire  son.  1798  BI.OOMFIELD  Fanner's  Boy, 
Summer  264  When  midnight  and  the  frightful  Tempest 
come,  The  Farmer  wakes,  and  sees.. The  angry  shafts  of 
Heaven  gleam  round  his  bed.  1  1799  COLERIDGE  On  a 
Cataract  13  It  embosoms  the  roses  of  dawn,  It  entangles 
the  shafts  of  the  noon.  1864  TENNYSON  EH.  Arden  588 
The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts  Among  the  palms 
and  ferns  and  precipices.  ,1 1878  W.  C.  BRYANT  Leg,  Dela- 
ivares  4  A  thousand  shafts  of  lightning  pass.  1898  WATTS- 
DUNTON  Aykvin  xiv.  iv,  Masses  of  vapour,  .blazing,  .when- 
ever the  bright  shafts  of  morning  struck  them. 

3.  A  pole,  flagstaff ;  spec,  fa  may-pole  ;  also  fthe 
pole  on.  which  the  candle  lighted  at  the  '  new  fire  ' 
was  carried  in  the  ceremonies  of  Easter  Eve.  Also, 
f  a  gate-post,  rare. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  i.  1 1  Fana  hwearfode  scir  on  sceafte. 
c  1250  Gen.  ft  Ex.  3899  Moyses  Sor  made  a  wirme  of  bras, 
And  heng  et  hege  up  on  a  saft.  1419  it)  Pol.  Poems  71  Of 
here  banere  of  grace,  god  broken  hab  (w  shaft.  1418  in  Pea- 
cock Eng.  Ch.  furniture  (1866)179  Et  Thomas  harpmaker 
pro  emendacione  de  la  schafte  xj  d.  c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon 
(1840)  351  The  holy  water  schal  go  before,  the  schafte  after 
with  ij  tapers  unlyght..  .Aftyr  the  sensyng  of  the  fyrc  the 
schafte  scnal  be  lyght  only.  1522  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Giles, 
Reading  17  Paid  for  a  whope  of  Iron  to  the  Shafts  of  the 
churche  gate  iij  d.  1598  STOW  Surv.  107  On  May  day.. a 
high  or  long  shaft  (or  May  pole)  was  set  vppe  there, . .  which 
shaft  when  it  was  set  on  end  ..was  higher  then  the  Church 
steeple,  a  1819  RIES  Cycl.  XXXII,  Sit,  a  term  used  for  a 
pole  or  shaft,  used  to  shove  boats  along  a  canal,  &c.  1852- 
63  BUHN  Techn.  Diet.  i.  (ed.  4),  7  Vo/*, . .  pole  or  shaft  of  an 
ensign  or  colour. 

f  b.  A  guild  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
Canterbury ;  ?  named  from  a  pole  carried  by  the 
warden  in  procession.  Also,  ?  the  pole  itself.  Obs. 

1486  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Dunstan's,  Canterb.  in  Archxol. 
Cant.  XVI.  294  The  acompte  of  the  Schafte  made  be.  .[the 
two]  then  beyng  wardeyns.  1511  Ibid.  321  We  haue  re- 
ceyud  of  Wyllyam  Carpenter  of  his  gyfte  a  Kyrdyll  for  to 
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here  the  Schaft  contynuyng  for  euer  from  Warden  to  War- 
deyn.  1535  Ibid.  98  For  the  expensis  of  the  dyner,  Seynt 
Dunstones  lyght,  mendyng  of  the  Shaft,  and  other  charges 
xxiij  s.  xj  d.  1539  Ibid.  102  Wardens  of  a  lirotheiyd  caulyd 
the  Shafte  in  the  parysch  of  Seynt  Dunstone. 

4.  A  stem,  columnar  or  straight  portion  of  some- 
thing, a.  The  stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree.  Now  rare. 

1398  TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  i.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe 
schafte  of  a  tree  bat  streccheb  fro  the  rote  vp  to  be  toppe 
is  propreliche  cleped  lignum.  1449  PECOCK  Rej>r.  \.  vi.  28 
Tho  bowis  greweii  out  of  stockia  or  tronchons,  and  the 
tronchons  or  schaftis  grewen  out  of  the  roote.  1605  BACON 
Adv.  Learn.  \\.  xvii.  §  4.  62  If  you  will  hane  science  ^iuue, 
it  is  lose  matter  for  the  shafte  or  bodie  of  the  Tree,  so  you 
looke  well  to  the  takinge  vp  of  the  Rooles.  1825  COBUKTT 
Rur.  Rules  98  By  far  the  linest  tree  that  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  The  stem  or  shaft  is  short.  184*  MKX  KIKKLANU 
Forest  Life:  I.  203  They  were  the  shafts  uf  bee-trees,  found 
in  the  forest.  1880  B.  HAKTE  Cnssy  x,  II.  113  The  dim 
colonnade  of  straight  pine  shaft. s. 

b.  In   various  Natural  History  uses,     (a)  The 
main  stem  or  scape  of  a  feather.    [So  G.  sckaft*] 
,b}  The  part  of  a  hair  between  the  root  and  the 
point,     (c)  Anat.  The  middle  portion  of  a  long 
bone,     (d}  Ent.  The  SCAPE  of  an  antenna  or  of  a 
halter,     f(^)  Bot.  =  STYLE  (1787  Withering  Brit, 
ft.  ed.  2,  passim}. 

(a)  1748  Phil.  Trans.  XLV.  161  The  Shafts  of  the  Tail 
leathers  are  very  stiff.     1826  SiEi'Htss  in  Shaw  Gen.  Zooi. 
XIV.  i.  177  The  white  on  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  is  broader. 
1886   P.   L.   SCI-ATER  Catal.    Birds    Brit.    Mus.    XI.    345 
Feathers  of  head  at  id  neck  lanceolate  and  with  shining  shafts. 

(b)  1851  CARVENIKK  Man.  Phys.(t&.  2)  200  The  constituent 
fibres  of  the  shaft  are  marked  out  by  delicate  longitudinal 
striae,  which  may  be  traced  in  vertical  sections  of  the  hair. 
1876  DUHRING  Dis.  SA'in  33  In  considering  the  hair  we  dis- 
tinguish two  portions, — the  shaft,  and  the  root, 

(c)  1835-6  Todd'sCycl.  Anat.  I.  4>i/i  The  long  bones,  .are 
never  exactly  cylindrical,  being  always  contracted  in  the 
middle  or  shaft,  and  enlarged  at  each  end.     1858  HOI.IJEN 
Hum.  Osteal.  (1878)  165  The  'shafts 'are  slightly  concave 
touauK  the  palm,  to  form  the  hollow  uf  the  band. 

c.  The  part  of  a  candlestick  which  supports  the 
branches. 

1388  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxv.  31  Thou  schalt  make  a  candil- 
stike..and  thou  .schalt  make  the  schaft  [1382  staf,  1533 
Coverdale,  1611  shaft]  therof,  and  5erdi.s,  cuppis,  and  htlt: 
rundelis,  and  lilies  comynge  forth  therof.  ibid.  33  Sixe 
5erdis,  that  schulen  be  brou^t  forth  of  the  ^chaft.  a  1586 
CAKTWKIGHT  in  AHSW.  to  Cartiuright  88  The  bhaft.  .of  the 
candlesticke, 

fd.  '  The  Spire  of  a  Church-Steeple  '  ^Phillips 
1706).    [Cf.  Y.Jiecke.']    Obs. 

c  1450  Chron.  London  (Kingsford  1505)  156  Tlie  Steplc 
Seynt  Pawlis  cbirche  was  sctte  on  fire  aboute  the  medyl!  uf 
the  Shafte  in  the  tymbir.  1581  Churchw.  Ace.  Dtinnwio 
(MS.)  ful.  49  In  repuyringc  the  steple  in  stone  worke 
xxxix'1-  iii'-  i''-  Item,  repayringe  the  shafte  and  lymber 
therof,  v''-  xvi'-  ix1'.  1612  I'I-ALIIAM  6V«//.  Kxerc.  \.  vi.  19 
Practise  to  draw  small  and  ea>.ie  things,,  .as  a  cherry  with 
the  leafe,  the  shaft  of  a  steeple  [etc.],  n  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  so  Aug.  16^4,  Famous  is  the  Steeple  [at  Grantham] 
for  the  exceeding  height  of  the  shaft,  which  is  of  stone. 

e.   Of  a  chimney,  a   blast-furnace  :    ,see   quots. 
and  chimney-shaft  s.  v.  CHIMNEY  u). 

(1450    hominale   (Harl.    MS.    1002)   146  b,  Can/inns,  a 


to  a  Building.  1706  PiULLii'S  (ed.  Kersey),  Shaft, . .  the 
Tunnel  of  a  Chimney.  1836-50  PARKER  Gloss.  Archit. 
(ed.  5)  s.  v.,  The  part  of  a  chimney-stack  between  the  base 
and  cornice  is  called  the  shaft.  1855  FRANKE  Beits  Tcclmol. 
Diet.  II.  457/2  Shaft  of  a  blast-furnace  (the  internal  cavity 
of  the  furnace),  der  Schacht ;  dive,  chcminfe, 

f.  Arch.  The  body  of  a  column  or  pillar  between 
the  base  and   the  capital.     Also   the  'die'  of  a 
parapet.     See  also  quot.  1842. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  332/1  A  schafte  of  a  pylar,  stilus.  1598 
HAYDOCKE  tr.  Lomazzo  I.  xxiv.  86  The  shaft  or  trunke  uf 
the  columne  is  to  be  diminished  a  fourth  parte  at  the  toppe. 
1624  WOTTON  Archit.  31  They  [the  Columns]  are  all 
Diminished  or  Contracted,  .from one  third  part  of  the  whole 
Shaft  vpwards.  1756-7  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  II.  461  The 
pedestal  (of  this  pillar]  consists  of  one  stone,  the  base  of 
eight,  the  torus  of  one,  the  shaft  of  twenty-three,  and  the 
capital  of  one.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  310  The 
shaft  or  die,  which  is  the  part  immediately  above  the  plinth. 
1841  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss.,  Shaft  i>fa  King  Post,  the  part 
between  the  joggles.  1849  FREEMAN  Archit.  16  Then 
gradually  bringing  within  its  power  the  details  of  shaft  and 
capital. 

g.  The  upright  part  of  a  cross;  esp.  the   part 
between  the  arms  and  the  base. 

1781  LEUWICH  in  Vallancey  Collect,  de  Rebus  Hibern.  II. 
446  The  arms  were  broken,  but  the  shaft  [of  the  market 
cross  of  Kilkenny]  remained  adorned  with  beautiful  figures. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  viii,  A  slender  crosslet  form'd 
with  care, .  .The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew.  1836-50 
PARKBR  Gloss.  Archit.  (ed.  5)  s.v.  Cross,  In  some  instances 
they  had  small  niches,  .round  the  top  of  the  shaft  below  the 
cross.  1810  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch.  Lindisf.  90  The  limbs  and  a 
portion  of  the  shaft  of  a  Saxon  cross  were  found.  .1 1887 
JEFFERIES  Field  t,  Hedgerow  (1889)  279  One  of  them  has 
retained  its  top  perfect,  and  really  is  a  cross,  not  a  shaft  only. 
h.  The  stem  or  long  straight  handle  of  a  tool, 
etc. ;  the  shank  of  an  anchor ;  the  stem  of  a  pipe ; 
fthe  stalk  or  foot  of  a  goblet  or  wine-glass. 

1530  PALSGR.  266/1  Shafte  of  any  edged  tole,  manche. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Shank,  the  beam  or 
shaft  of  an  anchor.  111837  J-  HOGG  Tales  «r  Sk.  I.  297,  I 
then  took  out  my  brandy  bottle,  and  a  small  crystal  glass 
without  the  shaft,  that  I  carried  in  my  pocket.  1841  CATLIN 
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N.  Amer.  [nit.  xxix.  (1844)  I.  235  The  shafts  or  stems  of    | 
these  pipes.  1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms,  Northumb.    \ 
4  Durh.  46  Shaft, ..the  handle  of  a  pick,  hack,  shovel,  or 
maul.    1855  FRANKE  Beits  Technol.  Diet.  II.  457/2  Shaft 
of  a  forge  hammer  (the  helve  or  handle  of  the  hammer),  dcr 
Helm,  Sticl;  Blanche.    1897  Encyd.  Sport  I.  473/1  (Golf),    1 
Shaft,  the  handle  of  the  club. 

i.  f  (<*)  Of  a  cannon  :  =  CHASE  si.'*  2.  (b)  '  The 
forward,  straight  part  of  a  gun-stock '  (Knight 
Diet.  Meek.  1875). 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  32  Her  shaft  or 
chase,  her  trunnions. 

5.  a.  Arch.  A  slender  column,  esp.  one  of  '  the   i 
small  columns  which  are  clustered  round  pillars, 
or  used  in  the  jambs  of  doors  or  windows,  in  arcades 
and  various  other  situations '  (Parker  Gloss.  Arc/til.').   \ 

1835  R.  WiLLlsXw&i/.  A/zW.  ^«  ii.  27  But  the  compound 
archway  did  not  long  remain  in  this  simple  form,  its  com- 
ponent archways  were  early  decorated  in  various  ways  with 
shafts  and  mouldings.  1838  LVTTON  Leila  I.  ii,  The  ceiling 
of  cedar- wood.. was  supported  by  slender  shafts,  of  the  • 
whitest  alabaster.  1873  DIXON  TwoQueensi.  i.  I.  8  Images 
of  the  goddess  on  her  jasper  shaft.  1878  Mc  VITTIE  Christ 
Ch.  Cathedral  67  The  inside  moulded  jambs  are  decorated 
with  six  short  limestone  shafts. 

b.  U.S.  An  obelisk  or  column  erected  as  a 
memorial. 

1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Hymn  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  -(94  Spirit, 
that  made  those  heroes  dare  To  die,  and  leave  their  children 
free,  Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare  The  shaft  we  raise 
to  them  and  thee.  1873  B.  HARTE  Washington  in  iV.  Jer- 
sey in  Fiddletffiun,  etc.  93  The  gray  shaft  that  commemo- 
rated the  Morristown  dead  of  the  last  civil  war.  1878 
JOAQUIN  MILLER  Songs  of  Italy  49  The  whole  country  round 
vaunts  our  deed  and  the  town  Raised  that  shaft  on  the  spot. 

1 6.  A  kind  of  balance  :   =  AUNCEL,  POUNDER 
(app.  orig.  auncets  shaft). 
1429,  1439  [see  POUNDER  sb.^\.    1502  [see  AUNCEL]. 

7.  a.  One  of  the  long  bars,   between  a  pair  of 
which  a  horse  is  harnessed  to  a  vehicle;  a  thill. 
Also  (?  U.S.)  'the  pole  of  a  carriage,  also  called 
tongue  or  neap'  (Webster  1828-32). 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  325  The  shafts  or  beam 
of  Gordius  his  cart.  1723  POPE  Odyss.  XV.  208  The  bounding 
shafts  upon  the  harness  play.  (11764  LLOYD  Cobbler  of 
Cripplegate's  Let.  124  The  racer  stumbles  in  the  shaft,  And 
shews  he  was  not  meant  for  draft.  1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages 
(1801)  I.  61  The  Shafts  of  a  Carriage  are  the  side  framings, 
by  which  it  is  supported  by  the  horse.  1894  K.  GRAHAME 
Pagan  P.  77,  I  found  him  smoking  his  vesper  pipe  on  the 
shaft  of  his  cart. 

b.  Either  of  the  two  side-pieces  of  a  ladder 
which  support  the  rungs  or  steps. 

1888  STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  (1892)  197  The  weedy 
spokes  and  shafts  of  the  ladder. 
C.  (See  quot.) 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Meek.  630  The  sides  of  this  table 
[for  casting  sheet  lead],  -are  guarded  by  a  frame  or  edging 
of  wood,  3  inches  thick,  and  4  or  5  inches  higher  than  the 
interior  surface,  called  the  shafts.  Ibid.  631  So  that  its  ends, 
which  are  notched. .,  may  ride  upon  the  shafts. 

8.  Alec/i.  A  long  cylindrical  rotating  rod  upon 
which  are  fixed  the  parts  for  the  transmission  of 
motive   power   in  a  machine;   also,   a  separable 
portion  of  a  line  of  shafting. 

Also  with  qualifying  word  indicating  a  specific  kind  of 
shaft,  as  crank,  paddle,  propeller,  screw  shaft,  COUNTER- 
SHAF  r,  etc. :  see  those  words. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  340/2  The  Shaft  [of  a  Wind- 
Mill],  that  on  which  the  Sail  Rods  are  set.  1764  CROKER, 
etc.  Diet.  Arts  s.  v.  Mill,  The  undershot-wheel,  upon  whose 
shaft  is  fixed  a  spur  or  cog-wheel.  1814,  etc.  [see  JOURNAL 
sb.  10].  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  43  In  form- 
ing couplings,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  make  them  fit, 
so  that  the  coupled  shaft  may  move  as  though  of  the  same 
piece  with  the  driving  shaft.  1841  R.  WILLIS  Princ. 
Mechanism^  44  note,  Axis  is  the  general  and  scientific  word, 
shaft  the  millwright's  general  term,  and  spindle  his  term  for 
smaller  shafts.  1873  J.  RICHARDS  Wood-working  Factories  4 
The  last  shaft,  or  the  one  farthest  from  the  engine,  can  be 
dr 
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10.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  In  sense  2  (arrow, 
etc.),  as  shaft-arm,  \-end,  -hand,  -head, -maker ; 
shaft-armed, -like,  -straight,  -strong  aA}s. ;  f  shaft- 
wise  adv.,  1  in  cylindrical  form. 

i8oj  T.  ROBERTS  Engl.  Bmuman  293  *Shaft-artn,  Shaft, 
hand,  the  arm,  the  hand,  employed  in  drawing  the  arrow. 
1790  COWPER  Iliad  I.  18  His  hands  charged  with  the  wreath 
And  golden  sceptre  or  the  God  'shaft.arm'd.  1345  ASCHAM 
Toxoph.  n.  Wks.  (1904)  ri6  Yf  I  should  shoote  at  a  line  and 
not  at  the  marke,  I  woulde  alwayes  loke  at  my 'shaft  ende.  ] 
1801  *Shaft-hand  [see  shaft-arm  supra],  1545  ASCHAM 
Toxoph.  II.  Wks.  (1904)  115  Tolookeat  your  *shafte  hede  at 
the  lowse,  is  the  greatest  helpe  to  kepe  a  lengthe  that  can  i 
be.  1821  BYRON  Sardanap.  iv.  L  90  A  huge  quiver  rose 
With  shaft-heads  feather'd  from  the  eagle's  wing.  15. .  J. 
BRYAN  Ps.  cxxvii.  7  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  II.  335  Straight, 
'shaft-like  sprowts  in  shape  andmind.  1899  R.  B.  SHARPE  in 
Daily  .\ews  21  Feb.  6/2  A  long  shaft-like  plume.  1904 
WINDLE  Preh.  Age  Eng.  iv.  80  Here  the  object  was.. to  I 
shape  off  the  roughnesses  of  a  stick,  so  as  to  convert  it  into 
an  arrow-shaft — for  which  reason  this  kind  of  scraper  is 
sometimes  called  a  '  "shaft-maker '.  1849  CHARL.  BRONTE 
Shirley  II.  v.  127  Her 'shaft-straight  carriage  and  lightsome 
step.  1319  HORMAN  Vulg.  105  b,  All  preciouse  stonys  may 
be  made  'shaft  wyse,  saue  pearlys.  Oinnes  gemmx  teretes 
fieri  possunt,  extra  vnum  vnionem. 

b.  In  sense  5  a  (Arch.),  as  shaft-architecture, 
-cap,  -ring. 

1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Venice  I.  viii.  §  xxiii,  The  earliest 
and  grandest  shaft  architecture  which  we  know,  that  of 
Egypt.  1883  A  rclizol.  Cant.  XIV.  364  The  segmental  arch 
of  its  head  springs  not  from  shaft-caps  but  from  vertical 
stilts.  1909  Century  Diet.  Suppl.,  Shaft-ring;  an  annular 
band . .  which  seems  to  surround  a  shaft  of  a  column.  It  is 
often  the  wrought  edge  of  a  stone  plate  which  separates  two 
stones  that  make  up  a  shaft,  the  inclosing  ring  being  an 
appearance  only. 

c.  In  sense  4  h  (handle),  as  shaft-hole,  Archxol. 
the  hole  in  an  axe-head  or  similar  implement  for 
the  insertion  of  the  haft  or  handle. 

1832-63  BURN  Techn.  Diet.  n.  (ed.  4),  Shaft  prop,  servante. 
Ibid.,  Shaft  stay,  cravate.  1863  LUDBOCK  Preh.  Titties  iii. 
(1878)  62  The  British  lance-heads  frequently  have  loops  at 
the  side  of  the  shaft-hole,,  .which  is  never  the  case  with 
Danish  specimens.  1894  J.  MACINTOSH  Ayrsh.  Nt.'sf.ntert. 
201  A  stone  axe.  .having  a  shaft-hole  one  inch  in  width. 

d.  In  sense  7  a  (thill  of  a  carriage,  etc.)  :  as  shaft- 
bar,  -bender,  -bolt,  -jack,  -loop,  -man,  -ring,  -tug; 
shaft-horse,  the  horse  which  goes  in  the  shafts. 

1802  C.  JAMES  Alilit.  Diet.,  *Shaft-bars,  are  two  pieces  of 
wood  to  fasten  the  hind  ends  of  the  shafts  together,  into 
which  they  are  pinned  with  wooden  pins.  1881  Instr. 
Census  Clerks  (1885)  56  Coach  making .. 'Shaft  Bender. 
1852-63  BURN  Techn.  Diet.  n.  (ed.  4),  "Shaft-bolt,  boulon  de 
limoniere.  1769  WESLEY  Jrnl.  28  July,  The  'shaft-horse . . 
boggled  and  turned  short.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  vi. 
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carrier  of  a  locomotive  tender. 

9.  Weaving.  Each  of  a  pair  of  long  laths  between 
which  the  heddles  are  stretched ;  also  applied  to 
the  pair  taken  together.  Also  in  parasynthetic 
compounds  with  prefixed  numeral,  as  four-shaft, 
ten-shaft  adjs.,  designating  makes  of  cloth. 

Although  no  early  examples  have  been  found,  the  sense 
is  certainly  old  ;  the  G.  schaft  and  Du.  schacht  are  similarly 
used.  Cf.  '  thre-schaptyd  cloth,  triplex '  (Promp.  Parv., 
c  1440):  see  THREE  III.  2. 

[1801  see  LAM  ji.2]  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  1230  The 
heddles  being  stretched  between  two  shafts  of  wood,  all  the 
heddles  connected  by  the  same  shafts  are  called  a  leaf. 
1878  BARLOW  Weaving  173  With  four  shafts  and  twenty 
pairs  of  leashes.. the  effect  that  may  be  produced  will  be 
noticed  at  ABODE  and  F.  Ibid.,  At  D  the  leashes  are 


The  stretching  was  effected  by  a  '  top '  and  '  bodom  '  shaft, 
and  the  whole  was  also  termed  a  '  shaft ',  when  describing 
the  pattern  or  make  of  cloth  to  be  produced,  as  '  four  shaft  , 
1  ten  shaft ',  &c. 

t  b.  Sc.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth.    06s. 

[Prob.  generalized  from  designations  \&x  four-shaft,  ten- 
shaft,  etc. :  see  above.] 

1797  Statist.  Ace.  Scat.,  Aberd.  XIX.  208  Cloths  manu- 
factured from  the  above  wool, . .  three  quarters  to  yard  broad 
seys,  sarges,  shafts,  plaidings,  baizes,  linscy woolseys,  jem- 
mies, and  stripped  apron  stuffs. 


loop,  (Harness)  the  ring  of  leather  suspended  from  the  gig- 
saddle  to  hold  the  thill  or  shaft.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks 
(1885)56  Coach  making.. 'Shaftman.  1802  C.JAMES  Milit. 
Diet.,  Kings,  in  artillery,  are  of  various  uses  such  as,  the 
'shaft-rings  to  fasten  the  harness  of  the  shaft-horse  by  means 
of  a  pin.  1856  '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit.  Rural  Sports  m.  in.  iv. 
543  A  buckle  and  strong  loop  on  each  side,  called  the  'Shaft 
Tug,  by  which  the  shaft  is  supported. 

e.  Ornith.(sense4\>),3.sshaft-mark,-spot, -streak, 
-stripe;  shaft- tailed  bunting,  Latham's  name  for 
one  of  the  buntings  of  the  genus  Emberiza. 

1884  J.  H.  GURNEY  Diurnal  Birds  Prey  157  The  dark 
'shaft-marks  much  narrower  than  in  the  female  [  Kestrel]. 
1888  P.  L.  SCLATER  Argentine  Ornith,  I.  164  Above  plum- 
beous, with  slight  darker  'shaft-spots.  1874  R.  B.  SHARPE 
Catal.  Accipitres  B.  Mus.  438  Crown  rufous,  with  blackish 
'shaft-streaks.  1867  P.  L.  SCLATER  &  SALVIN  Exotic 
Ornith.  71  There  are  linear  elongated  'shaft-stripes  on  the 
head  and  on  portions  of  the  under  plumage.  1783  LATHAM 
Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  II.  I.  183  'Shaft-tailed  Bunting. 

f.  In  sense  8  (axle  or  revolving  bar),  as  shaft- 
bearing,     -boss,    -bracket,    -coupling,   -drive    (so 
-driven},  -eye,  -gearing,  -governor,  -head,  -passage, 
etc. 

1873  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  'Shaft-bearing.  1863  BARRY 
Dockyard  Earn.  236  This  is  42  feet  in  length,  and,  with  its 
sole  and  'shaft-boss,  weighs  40  tons.  1894  W.  H.  WHITE 
Man.  Naval  Archil,  (ed.  3)  415  (Cent.  Suppl.),  Stems, 
sternposts,  'shaft-brackets,  rudders,  etc.,  are  now  commonly 
made  of  cast  steel  instead  of  forged  iron  or  steel.  1906  Westm. 
Gaz.  26  June  4/1  As  regards  transmission,  fourteen  of  the  cars 
are  employing  chains,  as  against  twenty  relying  on  'shaft 
drive.  1906  Daily  Chron.  14  Nov.  0/3  These  cars  are  'shaft- 
driven.  1833  URE  Philos.  Manuf.  34  The  recent  innova- 
tions in.  .adjusting  the  movements  of  the  system  of  'shaft- 
geering.  1898  Engineering  Mag.  XVI.  146/2  The  Design 
and  Setting  of 'Shaft  Governors.  1823  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  130  A  gudgeon  from  the  end  of  each  cylinder  runs 
into  an  iron  fastened  to  the  'shaft-head.  1874  THEARLE 
Naval  A  rchit.  115  The  bulkheads  of  the  'shaft  passages  are 
sometimes  made  watertight. 

g.  Weaving  (sense  9),  as  shaft  harness,  monture. 
1878  BARLOW  Weaving  168  The  second  [contrivance]  is 

generally  used  in  weaving  the  richest  silks  now  made,  and 
is  termed  the  split  harness,  or  'shaft  monture'.  Ibid.  170 
The  above  contrivance  entirely  dispenses  with  a  separate  set 
of  treadles  to  work  the  shaft  harness. 

h.  Shaft-furnace,  '  a  high  furnace,  charged  at 
the  top  and  tapped  at  the  bottom '  (Raymond 
Mining  Gloss.  1881). 

1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mining  393  Those  shaft, 
furnaces  which  use  charcoal  as  fuel. 

Shaft  (Jaft),  sb$  Also  5  shafts.  [Corresponds 
in  sense  to  MHG.  scliaht,  inod.G.  schacht  masc., 
which  is  prob.  a.  LG.  schacht  (also  Du.)  of  the 


SHAFT. 

same  meaning,  usually  regarded  as  a  specific  ap- 
plication of  schacht  -  SHAFT  sbP,  the  primitive 
notion  being  that  of  something  cylindrical.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  type  *skafto-  represented 
by  LG.  schacht,  Eng.  shaft  '  pit-hole',  may  be  a 
separate  formation  on  the  Teut.  root  *skat-  of 
SUAVE  v.,  in  its  original  sense  to  dig  (cf.  Gr. 
ond-nrdv).  On  either  of  these  views,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  shaft  '  pit-hole '  goes  back  to  OE.  (though 
not  recorded  before  the  ijth  c.),  or  was  introduced 
into  England  by  foreign  miners. 

Some  scholars  still  adhere  to  the  view  of  Grimm,  that  the 
HG.  sc/iacht  (and  LG.  schacht  in  this  sense)  represent  a 
Teut.  type  "statto-z.  On  this  supposition  the  Eng.  word 
would  necessarily  be  a  loan  word  from  the  continent. 
Grimm's  hypothesis  is  formally  possible,  but  leaves  the  ulti- 
mate etymology  obscure,  as  the  suggested  connexion  with 
the  root  *skak-  SHAKE  v  is  semasiologically  improbable.] 
1.  A  vertical  or  slightly  inclined  well-like  ex- 
cavation made  in  mining,  tunnelling,  etc.,  as  a 
means  of  access  to  underground  workings,  for 
hoisting  out  materials,  testing  the  subsoil,  ventila- 
tion, etc. 

For  air-shaft,  engine-shaft,  pumpiiig-shaft,  etc.  see  those 
words. 

1433-4  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  711  Pro  factura  unius 
shaft  infra  campum  de  Heworth  pro  carbonibus  ibidem 
lucrandis,  2oi.  1443  Ibid.  713  Cum  thirlyng  unius  shafte. 
1601  CAREW  Sum.  Cornw.  8  b,  There  they  sincke  a  Shaft, 
or  pit  of  fiue  or  sixe  foote  in  length  [etc.].  1663  Phil. 
Trans.  I.  80  By  letting  down  shafts  from  the  day  (as  Miners 
speak).  1733  ARBUTHNOT  Ess.  Effects  Air  ii.  34  Sup- 
pose a  Tube,  or,  as  the  Miners  call  it ,  a  Shaft  were  sunk 
from  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  to  the  Centre.  1815  CLANNY 
in  Thomson's  Ann.  Philos.  (1816)  VII.  369  In  this  district 
there  are  several  coal-mines  that  have  only  one  shaft,  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  ventilation  and  working.  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  369/2  Shafts  of  at  least  four  feet 
diameter  should  be  sunk  along  the  line  of  the  tunnel.  1868 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.,  Rhodope  14  Nor  as  yet  had  any  one 
Sunk  shaft  in  hill-side  there,  or  dried  the  stream  To  see  if 
'neath  its  sand  gold  specks  might  gjeam.  1888  F.  HUME 
Mine.  Midas  i.  i,  She.. sank  a  shaft  in  the  place  indicated. 

2.  Mil.  Mining,  (see  quot.  1876). 

1834  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  (1847)  183  The  top 
frame  of  the  shaft  is  then  let  into  the  ground.  loid.  184  In 
unfavourable  soil  the  whole  shaft  must  be  lined  with  sheet- 
ing. 1876  VOVLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Shaft, 
in  military  mining  is  the  perpendicular  passage  sunk  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  required  depth,  from  which 
the  branches  of  the  mine  diverge,  termed  '  galleries  '. . .  Shafts 
and  galleries  are  lined  with  timber  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
breaking  in. 

3.  transf.  Applied  to  other  well-like  excavations, 
or  passages. 

1820  BELZONI  Egypt  tf  Nubia  n.  270  Where  the  granite 
work  finishes  at  the  end  of  this  passage  [in  the  2nd  Pyramid], 
there  is  a  perpendicular  shaft  of  fifteen  feet.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  I.  ii.  18  Numerous  shafts,  the  forsaken  passages  of 
ancient'  moulins'.  1861  FLOR.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  (v$_.  2) 
28  It  often  happens  that  the  sick  room  is  made  a  ventilating 
shaft  for  the  rest  of  the  house.  1912  World  25  June  1005/2 
The  second  floor  [of  the  burning  house]  seemed  a  furnace, 
and  the  shaft  of  the  lift  acted  as  a  chimney. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  simple  attrib.,  as  shaft 
ladder,  mouth,  work,  etc. ;  shajt  sinking  vbl.  sb. 

1844  F.  W.  SIMMS  (title)  Practical  tunnelling,  explaining  in 
detail,  .shaft  sinking,  and  heading  driving.  1862  Times  21 
Jan.,  Mr.  Coulson..has  had  vast  experience  in  shaft  work. 
c  1868  C.  WARREN  Rccov.  Jerus.  (1871)  128  The  shaft  mouth 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sanctuary  wall.  1909  Chainb. 
Jrnl.  Apr.  239  They  started  to  descend  the  shaft-ladders. 

b.  Comb.:  shaft-drill, 'arotary drilling-machine, 
armed  with  diamond  points,  for  boring  vertical 
shafts  '  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875)  ;  shaft-grave 
Archxol.,  applied  to  ancient  interments  in  a  '  shaft ' ; 
shaft-house,  '  the  heavy  framework  for  the  pulleys 
and  landing-place  at  the  top  of  a  mining  shaft, 
some-times  enclosed  for  protection  from  the  weather' 
(Ftmk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895) ;  shaftman,  a  man 
employed  to  keep  the  shaft  in  repair  (Northumbld. 
Gloss.} ;  also,  a  workman  employed  to  sink  shafts 
(cf.  SHAFTSMAN)  ;  shaft-rent  (see  quot.) ;  shaft- 
riding,  ascending  by  means  of  a  lift  or  cage  in  a 
shaft ;  shaft-tackle  =  POPPET-HEAD  z ;  shaft 
tomb  =  shaft-grave. 

1910  D.  G.  HOGARTH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  248/1  The  "shaft 
graves  in  the  Mycenae  circle  are  also  a  late  type.  1874 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mining  332,  I  cannot  see  the 
need  or  use  of  a  'shaft-house  of  such  a  shape  and  only  10 
feet  in  diameter.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  84  Tin 
miner .. 'Shaftman.  Ibid.  85  Lead  miner,  .shaftman.  1893 
W.  C.  BORLASE  Age  Saints  Introd.  21  Many  a  first-rate 
Cornish  miner — a  '  shaftman  ',  that  is  to  say — belongs  to  it 
[the  German  type].  1849  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms, 
Northumb.  ft  Durham  (1851)  42  *S/ia/i  rent,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  drawing  up  the  shaft  the  coal  worked  from  another 
royalty  by  outstroke.  1887  P.  M^NEILL  Blawcarie  57  In 
those  days  the  miners  who  worked  the  coalfields  on  the 
estate  of  Blawearie  were  but  rarely  allowed  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  '  'shaft  riding '.  1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal 
Mining  81  The  cost  of  preparing  and  fixing  this  'shaft- 
tackle  should  not  exceed  255.  or  305.  for  timber,  ironwork, 
and  labour.  1895  W.  LEAF  Iliad  I.  Introd.  15  The  '  'shaft 
tombs '  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Mykenai. 

t  Shaft,  o.1  Obs.  rare-1.  [OS  obscure  origin.] 
intr.  Of  the  sun  :  ?  To  set. 

\1..Gaw.t,Gr.Knt.  1467  He rcchated, & r[ode]  (mnronez 
ful  byk,  Suande  bis  wy[ld]e  swyn  til  be  sunnc  scbafted. 


SHAFT. 

Shaft  (Jaft),  z;.2     [f.  SHAFT  j£.2] 

1.  trans.  To  fit  (an  arrow-head,  a  weapon  or  tool) 
with  a  shaft. 

1611  FLORIO,  A  Iberdre, . .  Also  to  shaft  or  stave  any  weapon 
as  a  holbard.  a  1775  Hobie  Noble  xvi.  in  Child  Ballads 
IV.  3/1  Gar  warn  the  bows  o'  Hartlie-burn  See  they  shaft 
their  arrows  on  the  wa  !  1853  G.  J.  CAYLEY  Las  Alforjas 
II.  256  Many  of  our  modern  authors  live  by.  .new  shafting 
and  feathering  old  arrow  heads. 

2.  Shaft  out :  to  shoot  as  an  arrow  or  shaft. 
i86zTHORNBURY  Turtierll.  83  There  was  the  storm  rolling 

.  .and  shafting  out  its  lightning  over  the  Yorkshire  hills. 

3.  To  propel  (a  barge,  etc.)  with  a  pole. 

1869  A.  DAVIS  Velocipede  5  Like  unto  the  method  of  punt- 
ing or  shafting  vessels.  1906  Daily  Chron.  19  Feb.  10/5 
Sometimes  a  boat  is  'shafted'  through  [a  tunnel]  with  a  pole. 

Shafted  (Jcrfted),  a.  [f.  SHAFT  s&.i  +-Ki>=V] 
Having  or  furnished  with  a  shaft  or  shafts. 
a.  Her.  Of  a  spear,  arrow,  or  similar  weapon : 
Having  the  shaft  of  a  specified  tincture. 

1586  FERNE/>//K.  Gentrie  221  Tomyris,  Queeneof  Scytlna  : 
did  beare  lupiters  thunder-bolt  Or:  shafted  and  winged 
Argent.  1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  i.  iv.  50  Jupiters 
Thunderbolt  in  pale  or, .  .shafted  saltirewayes  argent. 

b.  Furnished  with  a  shaft  or  handle.  Chiefly  in 
parasynthetic  derivatives,  as  long-shafted. 

1641  D,  Fergusson's  Sc.  Prov.  (1785)  14  He  should  hae  a 
long  shafted  spoon  that  sups  kail  wi'  the  devil.  1869  liou- 
TELL  Arms  <V  Armour  App.  (1905)  273  Fourteen  Examples 
of  Shafted  Weapons.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv. 
46  He  crept  along,  Poising  a  spear,  thick  shafted,  strong,  In 
his  right  hand.  1879  Ec/io  21  Mar.  2/5  Those  [assegai^].. 
are  thrown  by  the  hand,  .and  are  less  strongly  shafted  than 
the  charging  weapon. 

C.  Arch.  Ornamented  wither  resting  upon  shafts. 

1801  A.  RANKEN  Hist.  France  I.  i.  v.  452  Hence  pro- 
ceeded the  pointed  arches,  the  shafted  columns  [etc.].  1805 
SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  n.  i,  When  the  broken  arches  are  black 
in  night,  And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white.  1835  R. 
WILLIS  Arc/tit.  Mid.  Ages  iii.  29  These  imposts  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  which  may  be  called  Shafted  and  Banded. 
In  shafted  archways  the  horizontal  section  of  the  upright  is 
different  from  that  of  the  arch  taken  immediately  above  the 
impost,  and  generally  much  plainer.  1878  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT 
Lect.  Arc/lit.  (1879)  279  Even  when  the  exterior  is  shafted 
the  inner  splay  often  comes  close  to  the  face  of  the  recessed 
order.  1812  Arcltxol.  Caiit.  XIV.  364  Seven-foiled  lights, 
with  shafted  mullions  of  Decorated  character. 

d.  Ornith.  In  comb,  with  prefixed  word : 
Having  the  shafts  (of  feathers)  of  a  specified  cha- 
racter or  number. 

1809  SHAW  Ggn.  Zool.  VII.  496  Six-shafted  Paradise -bird. 
1831  Red-shafted  [see  REDO,  14 b]. 

t  Shaft-eel.  Obs.  [?  SHAFT  sl>.2,  referring  to 
the  shape.]  A  kind  of  eel.  Cf.  SHAFFLIN. 

1411  Cal.  Let.  Bks.  Hen.  /K,  I.  102  [printed  shastelej. 
15..  in  Dugdale  Monasticoii  (1655)  I.  81/2  Schafte  eles  to 
bake  for  the  covent  on  shere  thursday.  1545  Rates  Custom 
Ho.  bj  b,  Elis  called  shaft  kyue  or  dele  elis.  1583  Ibid. 
B  vij  b,  Shaft,  kine  or  dole  Eeles.  [So  in  later  schedules.] 

Shafter  (Ja-ftw).    [f.  SHAFT  sb*  +  -ER  i.]    A 

shaft-horse. 

1840   HALIBURTON  Clocknt.   Sen   in.  x.   137  A  London 
brewer's  shafter  wouldn't  make  the  smallest  part  of  a  cir-    | 
cumstance  to  him.     1877  Holderness  Gloss.)  Shafther,  the    ! 
horse,  where  there  are  more  than  one,  which  is  placed  be- 
tween the  shafts  of  a  cart.     1904  Blackw.  Mag.  June  824/2 
The  cook  alternately  crooned  and  swore  at  the  old  shafter. 

Shaftesburian  ( Jaftsbiu^rian),  a.  Also  ; 
Shaftsburean,  -ian.  [f.  Skaftesbury  (see  below) 
+  -IAN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moral  philo- 
sophy  or  literary  style  of  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1671-1713), 
author  of  *  Characteristicks  of  Men  (1711). 

i7$a  Grays  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  10  (1756)  I.  68  Mr.  Plastic  is  a 
compleat  Shaftesburian  Philosopher.  Ibid*  69  This  with  him 
is  the  Test  of  Truth  which  he  opposes . .  to  the  Shaftesburian 
Rule.  1755  Miss  TALBOT  in  Pennington  Life  Mrs.  Carter 
(1808)  I.  196  Shaftsburian  Heathens  [will  read  this  book] 
because  Lpictetus  was  an  honour  to  Heathenism.  1828 
D.  IRVING  Elem.  Composition  (ed.  8}  243  That  parade  of 
language  which  distinguishes  the  Shaftesburcan  manner. 

t  Sha-ftesbury.  slang.  Obs.  rare-0.  [The 
name  of  a  town  in  Dorset.]  (See  quot.) 

a.  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Shaftsbury^  a  Gallon-pot 
full  of  Wine,  with  a  Cock. 

Shafting1  (Ja-ftig).    [f.  SHAFT  s&*  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  A  system  of  connected  shafts  for  communi- 
cating   motion    from    the  prime   mover  to  the 
machinery.     Also,   material   from   which   to    cut 
lengths  of  shafts. 

i8«5  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Meek.  Descr.  Frontisp.  16  The 
rotary  motion  which  the  crank  has  received  from  the  engine 
is  imparted  to  the  shafting.  1845  I.  FARRELL  A  rckimedcan 
Railway^,  I  have  therefore  made  several  experiments  on 
different  lengths  of  shafting.  x86a  Catal.  Internal.  Exhib. 
II.  xii.  2  The  motion  of  the  handle  on  deck  is  transmitted 
..by  means  of  a  series  of  shaftings  and  tooth-wheels. 
1889  F.  COLYER  Public  Instit.  192  The  Shafting  must  be  ai 
inches  diameter,  and  the  pulleys  of  suitable  sizes  to  the 
machines  they  have  to  drive.  1895  Daily  News  3  June  7/3 
The  demand  for  marine  shafting  in  the  city  has  been  fairly 
good  for  nine  months.  191*  Times  19  Dec.  19/3  Bolts, 
shaftings,  and  miscellaneous  products. 

attrib.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  99  Factory  La- 
bourer. ..Shafting  Oiler.  1898  Engineering  Mng.  XVI. 
148/1  A  Shafting  Lathe.  Describes  a  lathe,  .intended  both 
for  general  lathe  work  and  for  turning  shafting. 

2.  Shafts  or  ornamental  columns. 

1868  Morn.  Star  25  June,  A  large  quantity  of  shafting 
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belonging  to  the  north  piers  of  the  chancel.. had  been 
smashed  with  a  hammer. 

3.  U.S.  *  A  darkening  of  the  shaft,  or  quill  of  a 
feather,asin  some  breeds  of  poultry*  (Cent.  Suppl.). 

1896  Yearbk.  U.  S.  Departm.  Agric.  462  (Cent.  Suppl.), 
Shafting  on  the  back  will  also  help  the  black  stripe  in  the 
saddles. 

Slia-fting-.     [f.  SHAFT  sb.i  +  -TNG!.]     The 

sinking  of  a  shaft ;  also,  the  shafts  of  a  mine  col- 
lectively. 

1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mining  297  Aggregate  of 
shafting  over  5,000  feet.  1877  Ibid.  273  About  1,000  feet  of 
shafting  and  drifting  well  represent  the  amount  of  work  done. 

Shaftless  (Jcrftles),  a.  [f.  SHAFT  sb*  +  -LESS.] 
"Without  or  lacking  a  shaft  (in  any  sense  of  the  sb.% 

1811  UYKOM  Curse  ofMin.  vii,  The  broken  lance  Seem'd 
weak  and  shaftless.  1812  —  Ch.  /far.  n.  xc,  The  flying 
Mede,  his  shaftless  broken  bow.  1881  PAI.GRAVE  I'is. 
fcng.  n6  One  high  gracious  carve  Of  shaftless  windows 
frames  the  limpid  blue.  1881  MAYNI;  REID  Free  Lances  I. 
xvii.  189  His  irony  was  shaftless,  being  understood.  1895 
Daily  News  21  Sept.  5/5  The  doctors  went  to  look  for  the 
Lcfebvre  light  carts  but  found  them  shaftless. 

Sha*ftlet.  nonct'-wd.  [f.  SHAFT  sb,-  +  -LET.]  A 
small  shaft  or  column. 

1890 Murray's Handt'k.  Lincolnsh.  148  The  font  is  E.E., 
with  two  crosses  on  each  face,  and  shaftlets  round  the  stem. 

t  Sha;ftling.  Obs.  [Perh.  f.  SHAFT  sb?  + 
-LING,  with  allusion  to  the  shape.  Cf.  SHAFFLIN.] 
The  stickleback. 

1558  Gcsncr's  /list.  Aitini.  IV.  896  DC  Pungitio..  .Angli 
Scnarplyng  uel  Shaftlyn,r  nominant.  1572  HULOET  U-d. 
Higins),  Shaftling,  sharplinge,  .stickling,  sticklebanke,  or 
banstickle,  acnlcatus  pisciculns,  rungitins^  Ccntriscns. 
1598  F  I.OHIO,  SpinarudlO)  a  sharpling,  or  shaftlin  fish  [1611 
Shaftin-fish], 

Sha'ftment 1.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  i 
sceaftmund,  4  schaftmonde,  5  schafftmon, 
schaftemonde,schaft-mun,shaftmoue,-mon(d, 
-mount,  chaftmonde,  5-6  shafmond,  6  shaft- 
man,  shaftemeute,  (shafts-man  J*'loHo}t  7 
shaftmont,  -men,  -met,  shafraan,  (corruptly 
shafnet),  7,  9  shafment,  9  shaffment,  6-9  shaft- 
ment  (see also  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.');  8-9  Sc.  shath- 
mont.  [OE.  sceaftmund  (only  once),  f.  sceaft 
SHAFT  sb.*  +  mund  hand,  handbreadth.  (Probably 
sceaft  was  intended  to  denote  the  extended  thumb.)] 
The  distance  from  the  end  of  the  extended  thumb 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hand,  used  as  a  measure 
=•  about  6  inches. 

cgio-c  1060  Pax  in  Liebermann  Gesetse  Ags.  390  Dus 
fepr  sceal  beon  5a;s  cinges  gricS  fram  his  burhgeate. ..III. 
mila  &  .III.  furlang,  and  .III.  jecera  bra;de(  and  .IX.  fota, 
and  .IX.  scacftamunda  ^.reoii  sceaftmunda],  and  .IX.  bere- 
corna.  ?a  1400  Alortc  Artli.  38^3  He  scharc  hyme  one 
the  schorte  rybbys  a  schaftmondc  large!  1.1400  Laud 
Troy  Bk.  6658  He  hadde  a  strok  a  schafftmon  long,  r  1400 
Anturs  0fArth.\\\)  Thro  his  shild  and  his  shildur  aschaft- 
inun  \DffttctMS,  shaftmone]  he  share.  1474  Coventry  Lett 
Bk.  399,  iij  schafmond  and  a  half  a-bout  and  a  yerde  of 
lenthe.  a  1483  in  W.  G.  Benham  Red  Paper  Bk.  Colchester 
(1902)  19  His  fagot  of  wode  shall  be  a  yard  of  length  and  iij 
shaftmonds  ana  an  half  abowte.  a  1483  Liber  Niger  in 
Hoitseh.  Ord.  (1790)  49  The  Deane  of  the  Chapell  hathe  all 
the  offerings  of  wax.,  when  the  tapers  be  consumed  into  a 
shaftmount.  1483  Catk.  Angl.  57/2  Chaftmonde.  1545  ASCII  AM 
Toxofih.  n.  (Arb.)  112  Thcrfore  lette  youre  bowehaue  good 
byg  bend)  a  shaft emenie  and  .ii.  fyngers  at  the  least.  1558 
Crafimer's  Confut.  Verities  Oivb,  A  lytle  young  prety 
babe,  about  a  shaftmond  long.  1598  FLORIO,  Qnattraggio,*. 
certame  rate  of  cloth  that  is  giuen  aboue  measure,  as  we  say 
a  shaft  man  or  a  handful!.  1620  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Praise 
Henip'Seed  (1623)  13  Once  heaue  the  Lead  againe  and  sound 
abafl, Ashafnetlesse,seauenall.  i6a6CAPT. SMITH Accid.Yng. 
Seamen  18  Fadome  by  the  marke,  3  od  and  ashaftment  left. 
1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.$&  This  Scabious  hath  a  thicke 
whitish  stemme  next  the  ground  for  a  shaftmont  high. 
1647  HEXHAM  i,  A  Shaftmen,  Een  mate  van  een  halve  n 
•voet.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  S/ia/ntent,  is  a  kinde  of 
measure  used  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  is  the  breadth 
of  a  mans  hand,  and  the  length  of  the  thumb.  1674  Ibid. 
(ed.  4),  Shaftmet)  or  Shaftment.  1761  [W.  YOUNG]  Treat. 
Weights  fy  Meas.  19  A  snaftment,  which  is  the  length  from 
the  bottom  of  the  wrist  to  the  end  of  the  thumb  when  the 
hand  is  extended,  is  reckoned  6  inches,  a  1769  Wee  ivee 
man  \\.  in  Child  Ballads  I.  330/1  His  legs  were  scarce  a 
shathmont's  length.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq,  viii,  Not  a  step,  not 
a  pace,  not  an  inch,  not  a  shathmont,  as  I  may  say ;  the 
meaning  of  which  word  has  puzzled  many  that  think  them* 
selves  antiquaries. 

Shaftment  2  (Jo/ftment).  rare.  [f.  SHAFT  sb? 
+  -MENT.  (Perh.  suggested  by  misunderstanding 
of  prec.)]  f  a.  An  arrow.  Obs.  b.  The  feathered 
part  of  an  arrow. 

1614  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosp.  u.  xiii,  Let  fly  their  winged 
shaftments  without  eyther  feare  or  wit.  1801  T.  ROBERTS 
Engl.  Bowman  393  Skafttnent^  that  part  of  the  arrow 
occupied  by  the  feathers.  lyty^Atntr.  Anthropologist  Jan.- 
Mar.  60  (Cent.  Suppl.)  The  dice  were  originally  made  of 
canes,  being  the  shaftments  of  arrows,  painted  or  burned 
with  marks  corresponding  with  those  used  to  designate  the 
arrows  of  the  four  world-quarters. 

Shaftsnian  (Jcrftsmaen).  Mining,  [f.  SHAFT 
j£.3  +  MAN  sb.i  after  CRAFTSMAN,  etc.  Cf.  shaft- 
man,  SHAFT  sb.'t  4b.]  A  man  employed  in 
sinking  shafts. 

1881  Instr.  Census  Cltrks  (1885)  84  Coal  Miner.. Shafts, 
man.  iSoa  Pall  Mall  Gas.  21  Mar.  7/3  Walking  from  eight 
to  ten  miles  a  day  before  and  after  bis  underground  work 
(much  of  it  as  a  shaftsman). 


SHAG. 

Shafty  (Ja-fti),  a.  [f.  SHAFT  sb?  (sense  9)  +  -Y.] 
Of  wool :  ( having  a  close,  compact,  free,  long,  and 
strong  staple  '  (Webster  191 1). 

1891  Times  3  Oct.  13/1  Good  shafty  wools,  both  merinos 
and  cross-breds.  1895  Argus  (Melbourne)  4  Oct.,  At  the 
London  wool  sales  yesterday. .deep  shafty  and  scoured 
mcrinoes  sold  at  20  per  cent,  [above  previous  prices],  1911 
A.  F.  BARKER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVIII.  806/2  A  long  but 
fine  wool  technically  termed  a  long  and  shafty  60 's  to  6Vs 
quality. 

Shag(Jceg),^.1  Forms:  i  sceacga,  6  7  shage, 
7  shagge,  7-9  shagg,  7-  shag.  [OK.  sceacga 
wk.  masc.  :— prehistoric  ^skaggon-^  cogn.  w.  OX. 
skegg  neiit.,  beard  (\—*skagjo-ni]t  OE.  sceaga  wk. 
masc.,  coppice,  SHAW  (formally  =  ON.  sfcage 
wk.  masc.,  promontory  :— *jXv?;;'W/-),  ON.  skaga  to 
project;  the  ON.  skog-r}  a  wood,  shows  a  different 
ablaut-grade  of  the  root.  Cf.  OHG.  sca/iho  wk. 
1  masc.,  promontory  (:— *ska&0n^.t  which  may  be 
more  distantly  related. 

'i  lie  OK.  word  occurs  once  (in  a  gloss),  and  the  derivative 
sceacgede  SHAGGED  a.  twice.  Otherwise  neither  the  sb.  nor 
any  of  its  derivatives  has  been  found  before  the  latter  part 
of  the  i6thc.J 

1.   Hough  matted  hair,  wool,  etc.   rare  or  arch. 

11050  I'cc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  379 '41  O«/«,  feax,  sceacga. 
1601  HULL  AN  i>  Pliny  \  in.  x  \\iii.  I.  n.|  Of  the  same  kind  is 
the  Goat  hart,  and  differing  onely  in  the  bcatd  and  luni; 
sling  aljout  the  shoulders.  1697  /'////.  Trans.  XIX.  410 
Many  Prickles  interspersed  amon.y  the  Hairy  Sliag  that 
cuvured  the  Milch,  a  1732  GAY  /d/Aj  n.  v.  6;  A  Lear  of 
shag:;  :uid  manners  rough,  At  climbing  trees  expert  enough. 
1771  tr.  rernnty's  I'oy.  Rlalouine  1st.  (1773)  289  '1  hey  have 
a  sort  of  buskins  or  half-boots,  made  of  the  same  skins,  with 
the  shag  on  the  inside.  1809  \V.  IKVING  Knickcrb.  v.  vii. 
(1820)  343  A  rugged  mop  of  hair,  not  a  little  resembling  the 
shag  of  a  Newfoundland  d-^.  1869  UUSHNI-LI.  It'oman 
Suffrage  iii.  50  The  base  in  his  voice  and  the  shag  on  Ms 
face.  1898  C.  F.  I-UMMIS  Awak.  Nation  104  It  is  a  purely 
leonine  type — not  by  bulk  or  shag,  hut  by  look  and  port. 

b.  A  mass  of  matted  hair  ;  also  shreds  ,oi  bark). 
1607  TOPSKLL  Four-/,  ftcasts  626  For  that  [wool]  which 
was  rough  and  thicke  in  ancient  time,  was  vsed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  also  to  make  garments,  hauing  the  shags  tiiereof 
Flanging  by  it  like  rugs.  1610  GUILLIM  Her.  in.  xv.  (1660) 
180  The  King  of  Judah  was  then  like  a  Sleeping  Lyon, 
which  did  not  shew  his  rage  with  his  erected  shai;.  1882 
J{ar/>er*s  J/rt<r-  May  870/1  Nuts  which  have  been  packed 
away  and  wedged  beneath  the  loose  shat;s  of  bark. 

C.  The  nap  (esp.  long  and  coarse :  of  clulh. 
a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  n.  Notes  (16731  25  Then  their 
Galf'anarasa,  white  smoo'.n  sarcenet  without  hair  or  sha,;  ; 
..of  this  our  Women  now  wear  hoods.     1716  GAY  Trii'ia 
\     i.   47   Fine  Witnuy  Brcad-C'loath  with  it's  Shag  unshorn. 
1844  G.  UODD  Textile  Manuf.  vi.  201  The  face  [of  velvet] 
has  a  short  shag,  or  '  pile  *,  occasioned  by  the  insertion  of 
short  pieces  of  silk  thread  doubled  under  the  shout.     1851-3 
Tomlittson's  Cycl.  Usef.  Arts  (1867)  II.  329/1  /Vwj//,  a  tex- 
tile fabric,  with  a  sort  of  velvet  nap  or  shag  on  one  side. 

d.  transf.  Applied  to  thick  down  on  plants. 
1773  /V«7.  yViMu.LXIII.  365  The  shag  [Fr.  la  flue  //,•],  or 

inner  part  of  these  flowers.  1854  PAPI'E  SHva  Capcnsis 
(1862)  18  Twigs,  petioles,  calyces  and  underside  of  leaves 
densely  coated  with  brown  shag.  Ibid.  19  Petioles  and 
veins  clothed  with  a  dense  rusty  shag. 

e.  A  (tangled)  mass  of  shrubs,  trees,  foliage,  etc. 
1836  STRUTHLIRS  Dychmont  i.   Poet.   Wits.  (1850;  II.  50 

Were  thy  broomy  shag  but  bhorn,  Thou  might'st  be  made 
to  wave  with  corn.  1855  JJKOWNINC  Up  at  y~'illa  iii,  Stuck 
like  the  horn  of  a  bull  Just  on  a  mountain's  edge  as  bare  as 
the  creature's  skull,  Save  a  mere  shag  of  a  bush  with  hardly 
a  leaf  to  pull !  1877  BLACKMORE  Ercnta  lit  HI.  190  Dark 
shags  of  ling,  and  podded  spurs  of  broom.  1905  MARY  E. 
WILKINS  Debtor  60  He  could  see  the  gleam  of  the  current 
through  the  shag  of  young  trees  which  found  root  in  the 
unpromising  soil.  Ibid.  396  Only  the  oak-leaves,  a  brownish- 
red  shag  mostly  on  the  lower  branches,  were  left  on  the  trees. 

f.  fig.  Roughness,  brutality  of  manner. 

1784  COWPER  Task  v.  693  As  if,  like  him  of  fabulous  renown 
{f .  e.  Orpheus],  They  had  indeed  ability  to  smooth  The  shag 
of  savage  nature.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vm.  xiii.  (Rtldg.) 
308  This  metamorphose  into  the  shag  of  a  savage  is  not 
perceptible  to  myself. 

2.  A  cloth  having  a  velvet  nap  on  one  side, 
usually  of  worsted,  but  sometimes  of  silk.  Also, 
a  kind  or  variety  of  this. 

X59»  ll'ills  ff  IHV.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  II.  211  Three 
quarters  of  blacke  shage,  123.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
11.  ii.  in.  Colonies  71  Chiorze,  where  Bulsasbig  As  Elephants 
are  clad  in  silken  shag.  161*  [F.  BKAUMONT]  Masque 
Inner  Temple  D  i  b,  i'he  high  Priest  a  cap  of  white 
silkc  shagge  close  to  his  head,  with  two  labels  at  the  eares 
[etc.].  1633  SIR  R.  BOYLE  in  Lismore  Papers  (1886)  II.  86, 
L.gaue  him  ordre  to  bring  for  me.  .crymson  shagg  and 
Spangled  Lace  for  winter  Clothes  for  my  Children.  1769 
DE  FOB,  etc.  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  III.  280  The  Woollen 
Manufacture  called  Half-thicks,  Frizes,  and  Shags.  ?  17*5 


.g.     1805  1 

Wool  277  The  blanket  manufacture  at  Witney,  and  that  of 
worsted  shaggs  at  Banbury.  1825  SCOTT  Taiism.  xvii,  A 
cap  of  rough  shag.  1855  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  179  Engine 
Shag  and  Poldavey  1,119  yards.  1887  Fortn,  Rev.  Aug. 
294  The  King,  says  Petion,  wore  a  coat  of  dark  shag,  and 
his  linen  was  not  clean. 

3.  fa.  A  garment,  rug,  or  mat  of  shaggy  material. 

1634  SiRT.  HERBERT  Trav.  97  At  the  end  sate  the  Pot- 
shaugh  or  great  King,  .his  seat  hauing  two  or  three  white 
silke  shags  vpon  the  Carpets.  166*  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  \.  50 
A  [magnified]  Sage  Leaf  looks  like  a  white  Rugge, or  Shagge, 
full  of  Knots,  tassel'd  all  with  white  silver  Thrums.  1661  T. 
JORDAN  London's  Joy  9  St  Patric .  .a  gray  Mantle  with  a  thick 
shag  about  his  Neck  of  large  green  Silk  and  Gold  fringes 


SHAG. 

1738  [G.  SMITH]  Cur.  Kelat.  II.  361  Twelve  Royal  travelling 
Coaches..;  one  Set  of  Shags.  18*7  CARLYLE  Gcrni.  Rom. 
III.  229  The  Regiments-Quartermaster,  .embaled  in  a  long 
woollen  shag.  1854  R.  S.  SUKTEES  HandUy  Cross  xiv, 
His  hunting  clothes,  consisting  of  a  roomy  scarlet  coat,.. 
drab  shags,  and  mahogany-coloured  tops. 

b.    Westminster  School  slang.    (Seequot.  1902.) 

190*  R.  AIRY  Westminster  108  Any  coat  other  than  an 
'  Eton  or  *  tails  '  is  a  '  shag  *. 

4.  (In  fall  shag  tobacco.)  A  strong  tobacco  cut 
into  fine  shreds. 

1789  Act  29  Geo.  Ill,  c,  68  §  127  Upon  the  e.\portation 
of  any  short  cut  tobacco,  shag  tobacco,  roll  tobacco,  and 
carrot  tobacco.  1823  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  527  Porter  and 
pop,  mirth-moving  max,  and  fragrant  shag.  1840  TllACKB- 
KW  Shabby  -genteel  Story'i,  A  constant  and  agreeable  odour 
of  shag  tobacco.  i86z  Comh.  Mas.  VI.  607  One  pipe,  .of 
Virginian  tobacco  in  the  shape  of  bird's-eye  or  shag.  1876 
J.  DUNNING  Tobacco  17  'Shag1  is  the  generic  name  of  all 
those  varieties  of  leaf  which  have  passed  through  the  cutting 
machine. 

U  5.  ?  Used  for  snag.  [Cf.  SHAGGED  a.  2  c  ; 
but  perh.  a  misprint.] 

1649  J-  TAYLOR  (Water-  P.)  Wand.  West  6  At  a  stile  I  had 
a  great  disaster,  for  a  shagge  or  splinter  of  the  stile  tooke 
hold  of  my  one  and  onely  breeches. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  shag 
edging,  manufactory  -,  manufacttire  ;  shag  boy, 
dial.  —  next  (b)  ;  shag  foal,  dtai.,  (a)  *  a  foal 
with  its  first  year's  coat  on'  {N.\V.  Line.  Gloss. 
1877),  (£)  a  hobgoblin  (see  quots.  1847,  1856); 
-f-shag  sponge,  a  '  muricate  J  sponge. 

1882  M.  G.  W  ATKINS  In  Country  (1883)  210  Fairies  and 
*shag-boys  !  lasses  are  often  ikeart  at  them,  but  I  nt.-versaw 
none.  1884  G.  S.  STREATFEILD  Line,  ff  Danes  357  Shag- 
boy  also  Shag-foal^*  ghost.  1808  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XXVI. 
p.  x,  The  ingenious  Implement.,  for  cutting  *Shag  Edgings. 
1847  HALLIWELL,  *Shag:foal,  a  sort  of  ghost  or  spectre, 
winch  under  this  appearance  is  thought  by  the  common 
people  to  haunt  different  parts  of  the  county.  Line.  1856  P. 
THOMPSON  Hist.  Boston  722  Shag-foal,  a  hobgoblin  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  rough  horse.  /£/<?.  736.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour 
Irel.  \.  278  Bandon  was  once  the  seat  of  the  stuff,  camblet, 
and  *shag  manufacture.  1794  R.  DAVIS  Agric.  Oxford  26 
The  *shag  manufactory  at  Banbury.  a  1776  J.  ELLIS  Zoo~ 
phytes  (1786)  185  Sjongia  inuricata.  *Shagg  Sponge. 

b.  passing    into   adj.y    composed    or    made  of 
(  shag'  (sense  2). 

1611  MIDDLKTON  £  DEKKER  Roaring  Girl  \\.  i.  D  i  b,  I 
am  going  to  buy  a  shag  ruffe.  1621  in  Kempe  Losely  MSS. 
(1836)  426  For  17  yards  of  fyne  doble  shagg  bayes,  for  Gil- 
bert's murning  cloake  [etc.].  1706  in  C.  N.  Robinson  Brit. 
/*'/«/  (1894)  493  Striped  shag  breeches,  lined  with  linen.  1836 
MARKYAT  Jtifhet  xxxix,  He  was  dressed  in  highlow  boots, 
.  .a  shag  waistcoat,  and  a  blue  frock  overall  1911  B.  CAPES 
Loaves  ty  Fishes  181  Wandering  unsociable  in  a  shag  coat. 


(J2eg))  *b*~  Forms  :  6  schagge,  7 
shagge,  7-9  shagg,  7-  shag.  [Perh.  a  use  of 
SHAG  sb.1  or  SHAG  a.,  with  reference  to  the  *  shaggy  ' 
crest.]  A  cormorant,  esp.  the  crested  cormorant, 
Phalacrocorax  graculus,  which  in  the  breeding 
season  has  a  crest  of  long  curly  plumes. 

Also  with  defining  name,  applied  to  several  varieties  of 
the  cormorant,  and  sometimes  erroneously  to  the  common 
shag  at  different  periods  of  its  age,  under  the  idea  that  it  is 
a  different  variety. 

1566  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  15  §  2  For  euery  head  of.  .Busarde, 
Schagge,  Carmeraunt,  or  Ryngtayle,  two  pence.  1602 
CAREW  Cornwall  \.  35  Curlewes,  Teale,  Widgeon,  Burra- 
nets,  Shags,  Duck  and  Mallard,  a  1672  WILLUGHBY  Ornith. 
(1676)  249  Corvus  aquations  minor  siveGraculus  palntipes. 
The  Shag.  1729  J.  WOOD  Voy.  85  An  island  which  is  much 
frequented  by  a  sort  of  Fowl  which  are  called  Shaggs,  that 
live  mostly  upon  fish.  1769  COOK  \st  Voy.  in  Hawkesworth 
Voy.  (1773)  II.  339  Plenty  of  wild  fowl,  principally  shags, 
ducks,  curlieus,  and  the  sea-pie.  1785  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis 
Birds  III.  n.  600  Crested  Shag.  Ptlccanuscristatus.  Ibid., 
Violet  Shag.  Ibid.  601  Red-faced  Shag.  Ibid.  602  Spotted 
Shag.  Ibid.  603  Carunculated  Shag.  Ibid.  604  Magellanic 
Shag.  Jbid.  605  Pied  Shag.  Ibid.  606  Tufted  Shag.  Ibid.^ 
African  Shag.  Ibid.  607  Dwarf  Shag.  1824  —  Gen.  Hist. 
Birds  X.  423  Chinese  Shag.  Ibid.  425  Brown-necked  Shag, 
Ibid.  431  New  Holland  shag.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish 
Clerk  \.  288  Cormorants,  or  shaggs,  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly termed.  1841  SELBV  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  I. 
No.  ix.  255  The  common  cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  carbo]^ 
and  the  crested  shag  (P.  crzstatus),  are  permanent  residents. 
1861  COUES  in  Proc.  Philad.  A  cad.  241  Both  this  [Graculus 
dilophus}  and  the  G.  carbo  are  universally  known  as  '  Shags  '. 
1879  BEEKBOMM  Patagonia  ii.  12  We  startled  a  large  covey 
of  shag,  which,  to  judge  by  the  accumulation  of  guano, 
appeared  to  roost  there  habitually.  1885  Riverside  Nat. 
Hist.  (1888)  IV.  191  New  Zealand  is  especially  rich  in 
shags,,  .having  not  less  than  thirteen  species,  amongst  these 
the  curiously  colored  spotted  shag  (Phalacrocorax  puncta- 
tus).  Ibid.,  Flock  after  flock  of  violet-green  shags  (P.#cla- 
gicvs)  came  up  to  the  steamer. 

Phrase.  1835  MARRYAT  Jac.  Faithf.  xx,  I'm  as  wet  as  a 
shag,  and  as  cold  as  charity.  1841  in  Col.  Hawker  Diary 
(1893)  II-  J9.7  Came  home  in  the  middle  of  the  day  'as  wet 
as  a  shag  ',  it  having  come  on  to  pour. 

c.    attrib.    shag    cormorant,    t  pelican,    the 
shag  ;  shag-like  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a  shag. 

1826  STEPHENS  in  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  XIII.  i.  82  *Shag  cor- 
morant (Phalacrocorojc  Graculus).  1896  T.  E.  BROWN 
Lttt.  (1900)  II.  165  Indications  (stage-directions,  hints  like 
yours)  send  one  skimming  *shag-like  over  the  water.  1785 
PENNANT  Arctic  Zool.  II.  581  *Shag  Pelecan. 

Shag,^.3  In6ahagge.  [f.  SHAGZ/.I]  fa.  A 
shake.  Obs.  b.  dial.  The  refuse  of  barley,  corn, 
oats,  etc.  Cf.  SHACK  id.1  2. 

1581  RICH  Farew.  (1846)  166  When  she  sawe  she  waked 
not,  she  laied  her  hand  upon  her,  and  givyng  her  a  shagge, 
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she  said  withall,  Mistres,  awake  !  my  maister  calleth  for  ] 
you.  1822  Edin.  Caled.  Mercury  g  Dec.  (Jam.),  Mr.  Robert 
Meiklejohn,  brewerl  Alloa,  sowed  a  quantity  of  shag,  from 
English  barley,,  .being  the  skimmings  of  his  malt  cisterns. 
1823  Ibid,  13  Nov.  (Jam.),  Oats  have  about  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  shag  they  had  last  year.  1856  MORTON  Cycl. 
Agric.  II.  725  (Provincialisms.)  Shagg>  (Stirling*.),  tail 
corn. 

Shag,  sb.t  In  7  shagge.  [?var.  of  SHACK  sb$ 
Cf.  SHAG-BAG.]  A  low,  rascally  fellow. 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  170  Shagge,  a  terme  of  re- 
proach semes  to  come  of  Shog,  Shagagt  or  Shag  heb.  to  do 
vnadvisedlie  [etc.].  1700  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  S/tagt 
or  Shack,  a  blackguard.  Suffolk.  1801  CHARLOTTE  SMITH 
L<*tt.  Solit.  Wand.  I.  352  Was  now  under  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  becoming  shag,  fag,  skip,  or  whatever  the  boys  in 
the  higher  forms  chose  to  insist  upon. 

Shag,  j£.5,  variant  of  SHACK  sb* 
Shag  (J3sg)>  a.     Now  rare  or  arch.     Also   6 
shagg,  7  shagge.    [From  attrib.  use  of  SHAG  sbf\ 

1.  Having  shaggy  hair. 

Formerly  sometimes  hyphened,  as  shag-dog. 

1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  ty  Ad.  295  Round  hooft,  short  ioynted, 
fetlocks  shag,  and  long.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  201 
Black — long— shag— curld  heads.  1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial 
in.  i,  A'  has  chang  d  Haire  with  a  shagge  dogge.  1642  (title') 
An  exact  Description  of  a  Roundhead  and  a  long-headed 
Shag-Poll,  i  1645  HOWELL  Lftt.  iv.  xxxiii.  (1892)  II.  612 
The  Sha^-dog  was  so  well  bred,  that  his  Master  us'd  to  send 
him  by  himself  to  Smithfield  Shambles,  c  1670  WOOD  Life 
(O.H.S.)  I.  199  He.. had  a  curl'd  shag-pate,  was  squint- 
ey'd  and  purblind.  1760  Impostors  Detected  in.  viii.  II. 
77  Two  hundred  of  these  creatures  [monkeys],  mounted  on 
shag  dogs  came  first.  1883  A.  DOBSON  Old  World  Ballads 
181  Huddling  they  came,  with  shag  sides  caked  of  mire, 
With  hoofs  fresh  sullied  from  the  troughs  o'erturned.  1892 
KIPLING  Barrack-r.  Ballads  97  The  picketed  ponies,  shag 
and  wild,  Strained  at  their  ropes. 

f  2.  Of  hair,  a  mane,  etc.  :  Long  and  rough, 
shaggy.  Obs. 

c  1596  Sir  T.  Mow  in.  ii.  in  How  long  Hath  this  shagg 
fleece  hung  dangling  on  thy  head?  Ibid.  118  When  were 
you  last  at  barbars?  how  longe  time  Have  you  vppon  your 
head  woorne  this  shagg  haire?  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvn. 
xxii.  I.  532  Sheepe..  with  their  shag-coats.  1611  TOURNEUR 
Ath.  Trag.  n,  F2,  The  Gentleman  took  the  dog  in  shagge- 
huire  to  be  some  Watch-man  in  a  rugge  gowne.  1639  T.  DE 
OKAY  Coinpl.  Horsem.  314  Clip  away  the  long  shag  haire 
from  about  the  pasternes.  1647  HEXHAM  I,  Shagge  haire, 
Ritygh  hayr. 

3.  Comb.,  as  shag-bearded^  -eared,  -faced,  -footed, 
-woolled,  etc. 

1907  H.  TRENCH  Xew  Poems  10  *Shag-bearded  pines,  All 
gnarled,  loom  down.  1907  Black  Cat  June  26  Dogged  at 
every  step  by  the  sinister,  velvet- footed  march  of  *shag- 
coated  wolves.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  ii.  63  Thou  ly'st 
thou  *shagge-ear'd  \_mod.edd.  shag-haired]  Villaine.  Mitr. 
What  you  Egge  ?  1884  N.  fy  Q.  Ser.  vi.  IX.  133/2,  I  have 
frequently  heard  a  Shetland  pony  called  '  shag-ear'd  just 
like  a  moke  '.  17x6  R.  AKBUTHSOT  in  Stuart  Papers  (Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  1904)  II.  218  Macdonald..is  a  *shag-faced, 
thin  fellow.  1901  JANE  BAKLOW  Land  of  Shamrock  222 
Gulls.. swooping  about  among  the  *shag-footed,  tramping 
plough-horses.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xv,  Half  a  score  of 
*shag-headed  Irish  kernes.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xiii. 
139  Flocks  of  *shag-wooll'd  Sheepe, 

t  Shag,  v^  Obs.  rare.  Also  4-5  schagge. 
[Of  obscure  origin  :  cf.  SHAKE  v.y  SHOG  v.]  a. 
trans.  To  toss  about,  b.  intr.  To  shake,  waggle. 
Hence  fSha'gging  vbl.  sb. 

1 1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  H7ks.  I.  374  And  be  boot,  amydde  be 
water,  was  shaggid  [u.r.  schoggyd  ;  1388  —  Bible  Matt.  xiv. 
24schoggid;  \\i\g.jactabatur]  wi)>  wawis.   a  1400  Pistil  of 
I    Susan  106  pe  chouwet,  be  cheuerol,  J>at  schaggen  on  niht. 
J    c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  443/1    Schaggynge,  schoggynge,  or 
j    waverynge,  vacillacio.     1572  MASCALL  Plant.  $  Graff.  \. 
(1592)  28  But  alwayes  take  good  heede  to  the  binding  of 
j    your  beds  that  they  waxe  slack,  or  shagge,  neyther  on  the 
one  side  or  other,  but  remaine  fast  vpon  the  clay. 
Shag  (Jaeg),  z».2     [f.  SHAG  sb?\ 
1 1.  intr.  To  be  shaggy  ;    to  hang   down  ill  a 
shaggy  manner.    Obs.  rare. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  ix.  10  Long  curld  locks,  that  downe 
,    his  shoulders  shagged.    1801  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Lett.  Solit.    \ 
'•     Wand.  II.  yo  But  here  are  vines  planted  on  hills,  and  shag- 
1    ging  like  copse-wood  in  England. 

2.  trans.  To  render  rough  or  shaggy,  esp.  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  a  bill-side,  a  rock,  etc.  (with 
a  growth  of  trees  or  the  like).   Chiefly  in  pa.  pple. 

1612  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc.  \\.  vi.  (1634)  121  His  neather 
parts  of  a  Goate  declare  the  inequality  of  the  earth  being 

I    rough  and  shagged  as  it  were  with  trees,  plants,  hils,  &c. 

i  1634  MILTON  Comus  429  Caverns  shag'd  witn  horrid  shades. 
1726-46  THOMSON  Winter  y&i  The  Swain.. sees  other  hills 
ascend,  Of  unknown  joyless  brow  ;  and  other  scenes,  Of 
horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain.  1806  R.  MANT 


;    the  hills  with  a  stunted  and  meager  growth, . .  now  assume  a    , 
stately  size,     1894  BLACKMORE  Perlycross  196  The  fringe  of    : 
;    the  dominant  black  weed,  like  heavy  brows,  shagging  the    i 
,    outlook.     1897  F.  THOMPSON  New  Poents,  Ode  Setting  Sun    \ 
I    113  Who  lit  the  furnace  of  the  mammoth's  heart?    Who 
shagged  him  like  Pilatus'  ribbed  flanks? 

f  D.  To  make  a  long  or  rough  nap  or  pile  on  (a 
j    cloth  or  other  material).    Obs.  rare. 

1671  E.  BLOOD  in  Abridgni.  Specif.  Patents^  Weaving 
,  (1861)  i  A  rich  silk  shagg. .made  of  a  silke  wast. .and 
:  shagged  by  tezell  or  rowing  cardcs,  like  as  English  bayes, 
I  rowed  fustians,  or  dimatyes. 

t  Sha'gamuffin.  Obs.  rare-*.    [Alteration  of 
RAGAMUFFIN,  after  SHAG  sb.*]   A  term  of  abuse. 


SHAGGED. 

1642  Compl.  to  Ho.  Commons  B  2  b,  Debauched  Shagga- 
muffins  whose  words  no  wise  man  will  regard. 

Shagauappi  (Jsganse-pi),  sb.  and  a.  U.S. 
Also  shaganappy,  shagginappi,  -eppi,  etc. 
[Name  in  one  of  the  western  dialects  of  Ojibwa.] 

a.  sb.  Thread,  cord,  or  thong  made  from  raw  hide, 
raw  hide  cut   into   strips.     Also   a  rough   pony. 

b.  adj.  '  Tough,  rough  '  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1873  G.  M.  GRANT  Ocean  to  Ocean  v.  122  When  any  part 
broke  before,  a  thong  of  Sbaganappi  had  united  the  pieces. 
Shaganappi,  in  this  part  of  the  world  does  all  that  leather, 
cloth,  rope,  nails,  glue,  straps,  cord,  tape.,  [etc.]  are  used  for 
elsewhere.  1892  J.  ROBERTSON  in  C.  W.  Gordon  Life  (1908) 
338  In  the  old  days . .  every  one  had  his  pocket  full  of  shaga- 
nappi.  1908  Outlook  5  Sept.  302/2  The  women.. hanging 
on  their  shaganappies  (native  ponies). 

Sha'g-bag,  s£.  and  a.  colloq.  [A  jingling  altera- 
tion of  SHAKE-BAG  ;  cf.  SHAKE-BAG,  SHAG-RAG, 
SHAG  $b£\  a.  sb.  A  shabby  or  worthless  fellow. 
b.  adj.  Shabby  and  worthless ;  poor  in  quality. 

a.  a  1700  B.  E.   Diet.  Cant.  Creiu,  Shag-bag^  a  poor, 
shabby  Fellow.    1865  W.  S.  BANKS  Prov.  Words  Wakefietd 
62   Sheg-beg)..'&  loosely  (haggily)  and  raggedly  drest,  or 
worthless  man. 

b.  1888  Star  17  Apr.  4/5  A  particularly  shag-bag  field 
started  for  this  event.    1892  LD.  BRAMWELL  in  Times  10 
May  10/1,  I  was  sitting  in  my  chambers  when  there  came 
a  shagbag  aitomey  with  a  brief. 

Sliagbark  (Je'gbaok).    West  Indian  and  [/.£. 

[f.  SHAG  a.  +  BARK  sb.1 

So  called  on  account  of  the  rough  and  shaggy  appearance 
of  the  bark  when  the  tree  is  old.] 

1.  West  Indian.   ~  SAVONETTE  b. 

1691-6  PLUKENET  Alntagcstnin  Wks.  1769  III.  373  Shag- 
barke  Barbadensibus  dicta,  eo  quod  in  hac  Arbore  cortex 
scabrttie  valde  asperatus  est.  1864  GRISEBACH  Flora  W. 
Ind.  Islands  787  Shag-bark  :  Pithecolobium  micradeniutu. 

2.  U.S.  A  variety  of  HICKOKY;  also  the  wood 
or  the  nut  of  this  tree.     Also  attrib.  or  adj.  as  a 
designation  of  this  tree. 

1751  J.  BARTEAM  Observ.  67  A  great  hill,  cloathed  with 
large  Magnolia,. .shagbark-hickery,  chesnut  and  chesnut 
oak.  1788  J.  MAY  Jrnl.  20  June,  My  men  employed  in 
planting  shagbarks,  which  out  here  [at  Marietta,  Ohio]  are 
the  largest  one  can  conceive  of.  1827  J.  Q.  ADAMS  Mem. 
12  Aug.,  Two  more  of  my  shagbark  walnut-trees  have 
come  up.  1856  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  I.  304  There  were  the 
same  high-heaped  shagbark  trees.  1860  WORCESTER,  Shag- 
bark,..^  nut  of  the  tree  Carya  alba.  1866  WHITTIER 
Snow-bound  348  From  the  shagbark  overhead  The  grizzled 
squirrel  dropped  his  shell.  1878  MRS.  STOWE  Pogannc  P. 
xx.  179  For  the  frost  ripened  the  shag-bark  walnuts.  1902 
GKEENOUGH  &  KITTKEDGE  Words  340  In  some  parts  of 
America  the  name  walnut  is  given  to  the  '  shag&ark ',  a 
kind  of  hickory  nut,  and  the  true  walnut  is  known  as  the 
*  English  walnut*. 

So  t  Shag-barked  a. 

1786  ABERCROMBIE  Card.  Assist.,  Arrangemt.  35  Walnut 
tree, ..Black  American,  or  hickory,.. Shag  barked. 

Snagbot^e,  -bush,  -but,  obs.  ff.  SACKBUT  J. 

Shaggamitie,  obs.  form  of  SAGAMITE. 

Shaggareen,  -in  :  see  SHAGREEN,  CHAGRIN  a. 

Shagged  (Jsegd,  Jae-ged),  a.  Now  rare. 
Forms  :  i  sceacgede  (sceagode),  6  shagd,  7 
shag'd,  7,  9  shagg' d,  6-  shagged.  [OE.  sceacgede^ 
f.  sceacga  SHAG  sb.i  :  see  -ED  *.] 

1.  Having  or  covered  with  shaggy  hair ;  rough 
with  hair.  Chiefly  said  of  animals. 

Shagged  foal = shag-foal  s.\.  SHAG  so.1  5. 

a  1000  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  206/9  Comosus,  sceagode. 
c  1050  /&V.  380/14  Comosus^  sceacgede.  cifin  CHAPMAN 
Iliad  \\.  184  A  Gotes  shagg'd  forme  she  bore.  1612  DRAY- 
TON  Poly~olb.  xi.  109  Of  whose  shagg'd  Siluans  shee  Hatli 
in  the  Rockes  been  woo'd,  their  Paramour  to  bee,  1653  H. 
MORE  Antid.  Ath,  HI.  vii.  §  4  (1712)  104  A  shagged  Dog 
with  great  eyes,  a  1720  W.  GIBSON  Diet  Horses  vii.  (ed.  3) 
95  Otherwise  in  cold  Weather  the  finest  Horses  will  loolc 
shagged,  if  they  are  not  kept  cloathed.  1821  CLARE  Vill. 
Minstr.  I.  23  A  shagged  foal  would  fright  the  early-rising 
swain,  iSaa  T.  TAYLOR  Apnleius  114  The  shagged  god  [sc. 
Pan].. called  her  gently  to  him.  1835  SCOTT  Talism.  iii,  I 
will  strike  thy  shagged  head  from  thy  meagre  shoulders. 
1848  LYTTON  Harold  vi.  i,  Round  them  grazed  the  rough 
shagged  ponies  which  they  had  used  for  their  journey, 
tb.  transf.  (Said,  e.g.,  of  a  comet.)  Obs. 

1648  HERRICK  Hes£er.t  Farewell  to  Sackt  And  like  to  those 
Comets  we  see  by  night ;  whose  shagg'd  portents  Fore-tell 
the  comming  of  some  dire  events.    1679  ECCLKSTONE  Noah's 
FL  IL  18  Tie  shake  off  all  these  shagged  shades  of  Night,  And 
will  adorn  my  self  with  Robes  of  Light 

fc.  ?  Unkempt ;  ?  ill-clad,  ragged.    Obs. 

i6»  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Water-Cormorant  C  2,  At- 
tended fitly.  .With  two  shag'd  Ruffians,  and  a  pyde  coat 
Page.  1711  E,  WARD  Don  Quix.  I.  7  Yet  look'd  so  shagged 
and  forlorn. 

f  2.  Of  textile  fabrics,  garments :  Having  a  rough 
or  long  nap.  Obs. 

1649  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Wandering  8  My  chamber-pot 
seemed   to  be  lin^d  within  with  crimson  plush,  or  shagd 
scarlet  bayes.     1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  3  A  very  course  piece 
of  shag'd  cloth.    1679  T.  JORDAN  Land,  in  Luster  7  An  old 
Woman  clad  all  in  white  Flannel,  with  awhile  shag'd  Irish 
Mantle.    1679  A.  LOVELL  Indie.  Univ,  65  Shagged  or  high- 
napped  cloth.     1691   Bragadocio   v.   ii.  63  Stage-direct^ 
Enter  the  Quack  in  a  Fur  Cap,  and  shag'd  Gown. 

b.  transf.  Of  a  hill-side,  etc. :  Covered  with 
scrub,  trees,  or  some  rough  or  shaggy  growth. 

iBao  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  Rip  I.  69  He  looked  down 
into  a  deep  mountain  glen,  wild,  lonely,  and  shagged.  1831 
LYTTON  Godolphin  xv,  Constance ..  pointed  admiringly  to 
the  blue  course  of  the  waters  as  they  wound  through  their 
shagged  banks. 


SHAGGED. 

O.  Jagged  ;  having  a  rough,  uneven  surface. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  ill.  iv.  (Arb.)  156  Teeth 
euen  and  not  shagged.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbados  116  The 
bark  .  .is  rough  and  shagged.  1764  Museum  Rust.  II.  xxv. 
80  His  crop  (of  '  coleseed  ']  will  receive  great  damage  by  the 
stumps  being  left  very  shagged  and  torn.  1858  G.  P.  SCROPE 
Geol.  Central  France  (ed.  2)  64  Replacing  the  rivulet  that 
flowed  there  with  a  black  and  shagged  current  of  lava. 

3.  Of  hair,  etc.  :  Long  and  rough  ;  shaggy. 


. 

long  shagged  haire  downe  to  his  shoulders.  1609  HOLLAND 
Amm.  Murceli.  xxv.  iii.  270  His  beard,  which  was  shagged 
and  rough,  c  1610  2.  BOVD  Z  ion's  Flowers  (1855)  120  His 
long  black  lockes  hang  shagg'd  adowne  his  shoulder.  1719 
D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  III.  318  And  like  him  made  a  noble 
Shield  of  She-goat's  shagged  Coat.  1773  ADAIR  Amer.  Ind. 
7  Skins  of  buffalo  calves,  with  the  wmtery  shagged  wool 
inward,  c  1800  R.  CUMBERLAND  John  De  Lancaster  (1809) 
I.  71  Monstrous  white  bulls  with  shagged  manes  and  hairy 
foreheads.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  HI.  xxv,  Eyebrows 
shagg'd  and  grey. 

b.  transf.  Of  plants,  etc.  :   Having  a  rough  or 
shaggy  appearance. 

1798  BLOOMFIELD  Farmer's  Boyt  Autumn  45  Some  warm 
slope  with  shagged  moss  o'erspread.     1830  SCOTT  A  nckin* 
drane  ii.  i,  Rough  with..  shagged  sea-weed. 

f4.  Comb,  shagged-ragged  a.  (cf.  SHAG-RAO), 
shaggy  and  ragged.  Obs. 

1611  ROWLANDS  Knaue  of  Harts  13  Rose  Hat-bands,  with 
the  shagged-ragged-Ruffe. 

Hence  Sha'ggedness. 

1660  H.  MORK  Myst.  Godl.  iv.  ix.  121  The  colour,  shagged- 
ness  and  other  qualities  of  the  Dog. 

Shaggily  ({ce'gili),  adv.  rare.     [-LY  2.]     In  a 
shaggy  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  shaggy. 
1891  Century  Diet.  s.v.,  Shaggily  pilose. 

Sha-gglness  (Jse'gines).  [f.  SHAGGY  a.  +• 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  shaggy. 

1778  COOK  yd  Voy.  iv.  v.  (1784)  II.  377  From  the  colour 
and  shagginess  of  the  hair.  .we  judged  it  might  probably 
be  that  of  the  large  male  ursine  seal,  or  sea-bear.  1881 
V.  SHAW  Bk.  Dog  ix.  82  General  appearance,  tail,  strength, 
and  shagginess  without  too  much  length  of  coat,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Shaggreen,  Shaggrin  :  see  SHAGREEN,  CHA- 

GKIN. 

Shaggy  (Jse'gi),  a.  Also  6-7  shaggie,  S 
shagy.  [f.  SHAG  st>.1  +  -Y. 

The  altered  form  skackiet  SHACKY  a.t  appears  in  our  quots. 
somewhat  earlier.] 

1.  Covered  with  or  having  long  coarse  or  bushy 
hair.  Of  persons  :  Unkempt. 

c  1590  MARLOWE  yew  of  Malta  iv.  1858  He  sent  a  shaggy 
totter'd  staring  slaue.  1607  N.  FIELD  Woman  at  \Veatlu-r. 
cock  n.  t.  (1612)  D  3,  Wilde  Virginia,  Blacke  Affricke,  or  the 
shaggy  Scithia,  Must  send  it  ouer  as  a  Merchandize  Ere 
thou  shew  any  heere.  a  1612  B.  JONSON  Masque  Oberott 
Wks.  (1616)  978  Trap  our  shaggie  thighs  with  bets.  1690 
C.  NESSE  Hist.  $  Myst.  O.  $  N.  Test.  I.  42  Some  black 
shaggy  dog.  1754  GRAY  Poesy  55  Shaggy  forms  o'er  ice- 
built  mountains  roam.  1755  in  Macgill  Old  Ross-sh.  (1909) 
169,  2  two-year-old  she  cattle  and  a  shagy  bull.  1822  SCOTT 
Nigel  xvii,  Shaggy,  uncombed  ruffians,  whose  enormous 
mustaches  were  turned  back  over  their  ears.  1848  DICKENS 
Dombey  ii,  He  was  a  strong,  loose,  round-shouldered,  shuf- 
fling shaggy  fellow.  1882  'OuiDA'  In  Maremma  I.  151  A 
mounted  shepherd  on  his  wild  and  shaggy  horse. 

b.  Of  a  skin,  or  garment,  etc.  :  Covered  with 
coarse  bushy  hair. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad1  xv.  282  loues  huge  and  each-where 
shaggie  shield.  1705  J.  PHILIPS  Blenlteim  408  While  Volga's 
Stream  Sends  Opposite,  in  shaggy  Armor  clad,  Her  lior- 
derers.  1790  COWPER  Odyss.  xvii.  107  Tunic  and  shaggy 
mantle.  1816  GALT  Life  B.  West  94  A  peasant  dressed  m 
shaggy  skins, 

c.  Of  a  textile  material  :  Having  a  long,  rough 
nap  ;  rough  or  coarse  in  texture. 

1664  PEPYS  Diary  n  Nov.,  Put  on  my  new  shaggy  purple 
gown  with  gold  buttons  and  loop  lace.  1728  POPE  Dune.  n. 
135  A  shaggy  tap'stry,  worthy  to  be  spread  On  Codrus'old, 
or  Dunton's  modern  bed.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  it,  Asurcoat 
composed  of  strong  shaggy  silk,  so  woven  as  to  exhibit,  at  a 
little  distance,  no  inaccurate  representation  of  a  bear's  hide. 
1837  WHITTOCK  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  113  (.Carpet-  Weaver\ 
But  in  Wilton,  or  other  carpets  that  are  required  to  be 
'  shaggy  ',  the  wires  are  made  thin,  and  sharp  at  one  end. 

d.  Bot.  and  Zool.  Having  or  covered  with  rough 
or  stiff  hairs  (hirsute)  or  long  soft  hairs  (villous). 
Also  in  renderings  of  specific   names,  as  shaggy 
maple,  spunk. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  81  Shaggy  (hirsti- 
tus)t  rough  with  stiffhairs.  Ibid.  if.  318  Blossom  shaggy. 
1802  WILLICH  Dam.  Encycl.  IV.  455  The  Shaggy  Spunk,  or 
Boletus  Hirsutus,  a  species  of  Mushroom,  1833  Penny  Cyct. 
\.  78/2  Acer  villosmii,  the  shaggy  maple.  1840  LOUDON  tr, 
Kd'llar*s  Treat.  Insects  363  This  beetle  is  somewhat  shaggy 
and  black.  1854  PAPPE  Silva  Capensis  (1862)  6  Flowers 
terminal  on  short,  shaggy  peduncles.  Ibid.  14  Drupe  shaggy. 

e.  Phys.%  Path.t  etc.     Bristling   with  hair-like 
processes. 

Shaggy  ckorion,  that  part  of  the  chorlon  which  develops 
long  villous  processes,  and  thus  enters  into  the  formation  of 
the  placenta,  the  rest  of  the  chorion  remaining  smooth. 

1799  Med.  Jrnl.   II.  2  Upon  maceration  in  water  for  a 
certain  time,  it  put  on  the  usual  shaggy  appearance  formed 
by  the  tubuli  seminiferi.    1835-6  Todd  s  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  780/1 
An  epidermic  layer  .  .  covering  a  thick  and  shaggy  membrane. 
1855  RAMSBOTHAM  Obstet.  Med.  62  And  imbed  themselves 
in  the  semi-fluid  deciduous  secretion,  like  roots  in  the  soil, 
these  have  been  called  the  shaggy  chorion.     1888  W.  H. 
DICKINSON  in  Lancet  24  Mar.  565/1  The  Furred  or  Shaggy 
Tongue.   Ibid.t  When  there  is  great  projection  of  the  papil- 
lae, so  that  these  stand  out  distinctly,  the  term  furred  or 
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shaggy  represents  this  condition.  ityf&AHbtitt'sSyst.  Med. 
V.  739  It's  [i.  e.  the  inflamed  pericardium's]  surface  is  covered 
with  floating  shaggy  processes. 

f.  transf.  Of  the  earth,  a  hillside,  etc. :  Covered 
with  a  rough,  tangled  growth.     Also  of  a  comet  : 
*  Hairy '. 

1591  SYLVESTER  tr.  Du  Bartas  \.  H.  407  And  liberally  the 
shaggy  Earth  [He  will]  adorn  With  Woods,  and  F.uds  of 
fruits,  of  flowers  and  corn.  1612  DRAYTON  Poty-olb.  xii.  524 
Those  fallow  Deere,  and  huge-hancht  Stags  that  graz'd 
Vpon  her  shaggy  Heaths.  1653  RAMESEY  Astral.  Rest.  iv. 
vi.  319  [Other  comets]  become  shaggy  and  compassed  as 
it  were  with  hair  or  frindge  round  about.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  iv.  224  A  River  Through  the  shaggie  hill  Pass'd 
underneath  ingulft.  17800.  CUMBERLAND  Landscapes (1793) 
8  Nor  less  I  joy,  at  parting  day,  to  trace  The  sun-gilt  forms 
of  Enfield's  shaggy  chace.  1898  WATTS-DuHTON  Aylwin  \\. 
xiii,  The  little  flower-beds  looked  shaggy,  grass-grown,  and 
uncared  for. 

g.  Having  a  rough  surface.    Shaggy  metal :  in 
the  Cheshire  salt  mines,  *  porous  clay  in  the  side 
of  the  shaft,  which  admits  the  ingress  of   fresh 
water1  (Cheshire  Gloss.  1886). 

1693  EVELYN  De  La  Quint.  CompL  Card.  II.  83  Some  by 
growing  Soft  first,  as  many  Pears  do,.. others  by  growing 
Dry  and  Shaggy,  as  most  Muse-Pears  do  ;  all  which  are 
different  ways  Conducing  to  Rotteness  and  Destruction. 
iSn  H.  HOLLAND  in  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  I.  50  Where  this 
[porous]  structure  of  the  clay  occurs  it  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  shaggy  metal.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  iv.  viii,  A  mantle 
long  and  loose  he  wore,  Shaggy  with  ice,  and  stain'd  with 
gore.  1849  MURCHISON  Silnriax\\\.  332  Chocolate-coloured 
porphyres ..  highly  shaggy  and  arnygdaloidal.  1856  A. 
GRAY  Man.  Bot.  402  Fruit  globular,  its  husk  very  thick  : 
bark  of  old  trunk  shaggy,  exfoliating  in  strips  or  plates, 

2.  Of  hair,  etc. :  Rough,  coarse,  tangled. 

1638  BP.  MOUNTAGUE  Art.  Enq.  Norwich  Bib,  Doth  he 
[your  Minister]  weare  long  shaggy  haire?  1721  MORTIMER 
Husb.  (ed.  2)  II.  78  Moss  growing  on  Trees  is  of  several 
sorts,  cold  and  moist  Ground  produces  a  long  shaggy,  moist 
and  dry  Ground  a  short  thick  Moss.  1735  SOMERVILLE 
Chase  in.  256  Thy  shaggy  Mane.  i8j8  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth 
xiv,  The  bushy  red  hair  and  shaggy  beard.  1829  LYTTOM 
Disowned  iv.  Eyebrows  sage  and  shaggy.  1868  C.  GIBBON 
A*.  Gray  xxii,  His  short  shaggy  hair  was  shaggier  than 
usual.  1901  ALI.DRIIJGE  Skerbro  xiv.  141  Her  dress  is  of 
long  shaggy  fibre. 

b.  Bot.  Shaggy  hairs :  see  quots.    Cf.  SHAG  j^. I 

1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  DC  Barys  Phaner.  55  Shaggy  hairs 
are  thread-like  bodies,  consisting  of  two  or  many  layers  or 
rows  of  cells.  Ibid.  56  The  multiseriate  shaggy  hairs  of  the 
Melastomez. 

o.  transf.  Of  a  wood,  trees,  etc.  :  Resemblinga 
rough  growth  of  hair. 

1789  GILPIN  Wye  38  A  woody  hill.. rudely  hung  with 
shaggy  furniture.  1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eng.  fy  Scof.  303  The 
rocks  and  shaggy  wood  that  fringe  that  river.  1805  SCOTT 
Last  Minstr.\i.  ii,  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.  1890  A.  J.  C.  HARE 
Story  Life  xxvi.  (1900)  VI.  193  A  poor  town  hanging  shaggy 
on  the  hillside. 

3.  Comb.,   as   shaggy-bearded ',    -bodied,    -fleeced, 
-footed,  -haired  adjs.;    shaggy-mane,   an   edible 
fungus,  Copinius  comatns  (Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.). 

a  1593  MARLOWE  Hero  $  L.  i.  1 14  Wretched  Ixions  shaggie 
footed  race.  1593  N\snE.Cnrist's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  173 
A  grizly  shaggy-bodied  deuill.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's 
Tri.  ii.  xlvi.  Foolish  Sheapheards,  that  wear  woont  esteem, 
Your  God  all  rough,  and  snaggy -hair  M  to  bee.  1833  Hortits 
Anglicus  II.  128  Shaggy-leaved  Toad  Flax.  1840  CARLVLE 
in  Froude  Life  in  Land.  (1884)  I.  190  A  fine.,  shaggy-headed 
man  is  Alfred  [Tennyson].  1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs  63 
They  were  a.  .shaggy-bearded  set.  1879  SALA  in  Daily 
Tel.  15  May,  The  black-faced  shaggy-fleeced  sheep. 

Shagh,  obs.  form  of  SHAH. 

t  Shag-hair,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  SHAG  a.  + 
HAIR SQ.\  a.  adj.  =  next.  b.  sb.  A  'shag-haired' 
dog. 

1584  LYLY  Sapko  iv.  iv.  33  Vulcan.  My  shag-haire 
Cyclops,  come,  lets  ply  Our  Lemnion  hammers  lustily.  1598 
FLORIO,  Lacno.,  a  dogs  name,  as  we  say  a  shag-haire  or 
ruffian.  i6ia  PRACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc.  i.  xvL  54  Shag  hair 
dogs. 

Shag-haired,  a.  arch.  [f.  SHAG  a.  +  HAIRED  a. 
Cf.  SHACK-HAIKED  a.]  Having  shaggy  hair. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  in.  (1586)  154  The 
Mastie..his  breast  great,  and  shaghaird.  Ibid.  iv.  182 
Some  of  them  be  shaghearde,  and  ill  coloured.  1577  tr. 
Bullinger's  Decodes  m.  vi.  381  They  were  called  Nazarites, 
as  who  should  say,  longe  locked,  or  shagge  haired  people. 
1593  SHAKS.  a  Hen.  l/f,  tu.  i.  367  Like  ashag-hayr'd  craftie 
Kerne.  1604  Meeting  of  Gallants  at  Ordinarie  B  3,  In- 
fection., was  saide  to  skip  into  wollen  cloathes,  and  lie 
smothring  in  a  shag-hayrde  Rugge.  a  1693  Urquhart's 
Rabelais  \\\.  xxiv,  The  Shaghaired  Argives.  .vowed  tpcarry 
never  any  hair  on  their  Heads,  till  [etc.].  1901  H.  TRENCH 
Deirdrt  Wed  18  And  the  shag-hair'd  guard,  with  a  mock, 
laid  spears  in  their  passage  house  Athwart.  1904  M.  HEW- 
LETT Queetfs  Quat'r  HI,  i.  358  Every  horse  in  the  country 
was  saddled  and  manned  by  some  shag-haired  Hepburn. 

Sha'glet.  nottcc--wd.  [f.  SHAG  st>.*  +  -LET.]  A 
young  snag  or  cormorant. 

1898  E.  STEP  in  Good  Words  Sept.  622,  I.. put  the  un- 
complaining shaglet  into  my  empty  lunch-bag. 

t  Sha'gling,  ft.  06s.  rare.  [Of  obscure 
origin.  ?  Cf.  SHACKLING  ///.  a.  and  SHAG  j£.1] 
a.  A  designation  at  Oxford  for  persons  permitted 
to  lecture,  but  having  no  official  status  ;  also  for 
the  lectures  given  by  them.  b.  Used  (?  through 
misapprehension)  byDaviesfor:  Feeble,  ineffective. 

1691  WOOD  Atk.  Oxon.  I.  18  Lynacre..was  incorporated 
Doctor  of  Physick  in  this  University  read  a  shagling  Lecture 
in  that  faculty  etc. I  Ibid.  90  Robert  Warde.  .became  a 
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shagling  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  before  the  University  in 
the  publick  Schools.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  245 
Yet  'tis  from  the  same  confus'd  and  confounding  Magazine 
of  artful  Sandius,  that  our  Modern  Arians  borrow  all  their 
Shagling  Weapons  and  Sophistical  Quivers.  Ibid.  III. 
Diss.  Author  Lat.  Drama  27  That  University.. permitted 
him  to  read  a  shagling  Lecture  in  that  Faculty. 

Sha'g-rag,  a.  and  sb.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc. 
dial.  [A  jingling  alteration  of  SHAKE-RAG.  Cf. 
SHAG  sb.*,  SHACK-RAG,  SHAB-RAG,  SHAG-BAG.] 

A.  adj.   Of  a  person:  Ragged,  rascally. 

c  1590  MARLOWE  Jtrtv  of  Malta  iv.  1913  To  haue  a  shag- 
rag  knaueto  come  [etc.].  1615  Rand,  Ruffe  <v  Citfle  (Halliw.) 
o  A  scurvie  shag-ragge  gentleman  new  come  out  of  tin: 
North,  a  punie,  a  freshman  come  up  hither  to  learn 
fashions,  and  seeke  to  expell  me? 

transf,    1693  Bacchanalian  Sessions  6  Upon  which,  in 
clean  Vessel,  not  tatter'd  and  shagrag,  Appears  Rhenish, 
Hock,  Old  and  Young,  Moselle,  and  Backrag. 
b.   Shaggy,  unkempt. 

1868  BROWNING  Ring  fy  Bk.  v.  389  An  old  bruised  and  bat- 
tered year-by-year. .  With  shag-rag  beard  and  doleful  doublet. 

B.  sb.   A  ragged,  disreputable  person  ;    a  low 
rascally  fellow. 

i6u  CHAPMAN  May  Day  Plays  1873  II.  340  I'de  hire  sonic 
shag-ragge  or  other  for  half  a  chickeene  to  cut's  throat. 
1611  COIGR.,  Guertvset,  (Somewhat  like  our  Shagrag ;)  a  by- 
word for  a  beggerlie  souldior.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Atentan's 
Guzman  d'Alf.i.  69  Your  poore  Shag-rags,  and  silly  snakes, 
that  steale  from  the  Armie  to  returne  home.  1719  D'URFEY 
rills  II.  327  Sharks,  Shagrags  Shatter-brains,  Panders.  1829 
HKOCKF.TT  N.  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  2).  1881  Cumber  Id.  Gloss,  etc. 
b.  Shag  rag  and  bobtail  =  tag  rag  and  bobtail. 

1708  MOTTF.UX  Rabelais  iv.  xxxiii,  It  will  swallow  us  all, 
Ships  and  Men,  Shag,  Rae.  a.nd  Bobtail,  like  a  dose  of  Pills. 
1762  STKHNE  Tr.  Shandy  V.  i.  5  There  was  a  good  farcical 
house,  large  enough  to  hold.,  them,  shag  rag  and  bob-tail, 
'  male  and  female,  all  together.  1828  [CARK]  Craven  Gli>ss. 
II.  113  Shag-rag  and  bobtail. 

Shagreen     (Jagn-n).       Also     7-8     shagrin, 
i    shaggreen,  8  shaggareeu,  7-9  CHAGRIN.     [Var. 
CHAGRIN  sb.] 

1.  A  species  of  untannetl  leather  with  a  rough 
granular  surface,   prepared  from   the  skin  of  the 
I    horse,  nss,  etc.,   or  of  the  shark,  seal,  etc.,  and 
frequently  dyed  green.    Also,  an  imitation  of  this. 
1677  [sue   3].    1698  FRYER  Ace.   E.  Ind.  $  /'.  264  Hides 
and    Leather    from    Bulgaria,   Turky,   and   of    their    own 
dressing,  which  excels  that  we  call.  .Shagreen  for  Durable- 
ness.      1710    STEELB    Tatter  No.  245  f  2  A  IJible  bound  in 
Shagreen.     1774  GOLDSM.  Kat,   Hist,  (1776)   VI.  239  His 
[the  shark's]  skin,  .being  that  substance  winch  covers  instru- 
ment cases,  called  shagreen.     1777  COOK  yd  I'oy.  in.  ix. 
\     (1784)  II,  174  The  men  of  Mataia.  .cover,  .their  bodies  with 
i     a  sort  of  shagreen,   being   skin   of  fishes.     1852   MOKKIT 
I      Tanning  fy  Currying  (1853!  443  The  genuine  oriental  sha- 
|     green  is  not  a  true  leather,  but  a  skin  prepared  by  drying. 
1891   E.  PEACOCK  A'.  Brendan   II.  327  A  thin  oval   case 
covered  with  dark  shagreen.     1907  GALSWORTHY  Country 
House  i.  i.  2  A  tall  man. .whose  tall  wife  carried  a  small 
bag  of  silver  and  shagreen. 

b.  The  skin  of  various  sharks,  rays,  etc.,  which 
i  is  covered  with  close-set  calcified  papillae,  forming 
,  a  hard  rough  surface  :  used  for  polishing,  etc. 

1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  Iviii.  (1275)  434  The  so-called 
i     'shagreen1  of  the   Dog-fishes  and  sharks  is  composed  of 
very  small  and  close-set  tooth-like  processes.    1871  HUXLEY 
A>iaf.  b'ert.   iii.  126  Very  commonly  it  [the  integument  of 
sharks,  etc.]  is  developed  into  papilla;,  which  become  calci- 
fied, and  give  rise  to  toothlike  structures ;  these,  when  they 
are   very  small   and  close-set,   constitute    what    is   called 
shagreen.   1873  MIVART  Elem,  A'lat.  vii.  277  These  [calcilica- 
I     tion*]  may  be  quite  small  and  thickly  distributed  all  over 
I     the  body.     A  skin  so  furnished  is  called  shagreen. 

C.  transf.  in  Ironfounding.     (See  quot.) 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Shagreen^  hard,  colored, 
metallic  spots  found  on  the  surface  of  iron  castings, 
t  2.  A  silk  fabric.   Obs.  rare. 

1701  LADY  G.  BAILLIE  Househ.  Bk.  (1911)  197  For  5.^ 
ells  black  shagrin..  18  Q  o.  1728  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life 
<V  Corr.  (1861)  I.  177,  I. .bought  eighteen  yards  of  very 
pretty  white  silk  for  Trott,  something  in  the  nature  of 
shagreen,  but  a  better  colour  than  they  ever  are.  1741 
Anti-Pamela\  Mem.  Mr.  J.  Party  129  Nicholas  advised 
him . .  to  have  the  suit  lined  with  white  Shagreen. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.  passing  into  adj., 
made  of  shagreen,  as  shagreen  case,  cover,  skin. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.   Kersey),  Shagreen,. .a.  sort  of  rough, 

green  Leather ;  as  A  *  Shagreen  Case.     1730  Inventory  I}. 

!     Bond's  Goods  (1732)   34  A  Shaggareen  Case  for   Bottles. 

1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  in.  vit,  She  held  out  the  black 

'    shagreen -case,   c  1696  PRIOR  Cupid  .y  Can.  19  Two  Table- 

j     Books  in  'Shagreen   Covers.      1677  J.  P.  tr.   Tavernier's 

[     Trav.  i.  iv.  21  [They]  wear  Boots  or  Shooes  of  'Sha^iin- 

I     Leather.    Ibid.,    "Shagrin-Skins.      1781-3  W.  F.    MAKTYN 

Geog.  Mag.   I.  42  In  this  country  are  also  manufactures  of 

.  .shagreen skins  and  other  leather. 

b.  (Sense  I  b.)  shagreen-granule,  point,  scale ; 
shagreen-ray,  -skate,  Raiiafullonica. 

1896  H.  WOODWARD  Guide  Fossil  Reptiles  Brit.  MHS.  82 
In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  fossils  [of  sharks]  consist 
merely  of  detached  spines,  "shagreen-granules,  teeth,  or 
pieces  of  cartilage.  1857  H.  MILLER  Test.  Ro(ks  ii.  58  An 
external  armature,  consisting  of  plates,  spines,  and  "shagreen 
points  of  solid  bone.  1776  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  III.  77 
"Shagreen  Ray.  I  met  with  this  species  at  Scarborough, 
where  it  is  called  the  French  Ray.  1849  MURCHISON  Siluria 
vii.  138  The  fish-remains  are  chiefly  those  of  the  minute 
'Shagreen  scales.  i88a  TENISON- WOODS  Fisk  New  South 
Watts  191  *  Shagreen  -skate.  Raiiafulliinica.  Britain. 
C.  Comb. :  shagreen-cover ed^  -like  adjs. 
1857  H.  MILLER  Test.  Rocks  \.  62  The  dorsal  spines  and 
"shagreen  covered  skin  of  the  common  dog  fish.  1864  SALA 
Quite  Alone  I.  viii.  131  Limp,  green,  shagreen -covered 
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registers  to  keep  the  accounts  in.    1840  tr.  Cuvier's  Anim. 
Kingd.  317  Others  [of  the  subgenus  Pimelodes\  have  the 
head  oval,  and  a  kind  of  helmet  of  *shagreen-like  bones. 
Shagreened  (Jagrrnd),  a.     [f.  prec,  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Having  a  roughened  consistence  or  appearance 
like  *  shagreen  '  or  shark-skin. 

1721  BRADLEY  Philos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat,  74  Its  Skin  is 
ShagreenM,  like  that  of  the  Dog-Fish.  1801  PENNANT 
Journ.  Lond.  to  I.  Wight  II.  73  The  back  and  tail  sha- 
greened.  1822  J.  PARKINSON  Outl.  Oryctol.  301  With  a 
rough  and  shagreened  surface  in  the  soft  tortoises.  1841 
E.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Insects  28  The  microscope  shews  the 
case  of  the  egg  to  be  shagreened  in  squares.  1866  E.  C. 
RYE  Brit.  Beetles  47  Their  elytra  are  shagreened  in  texture. 
1899  Alllnttfs  Sy&t.  Med.  VIII.  595  These  patches  [of 
neurotic  lichen],  which  have  a  shagreened  aspect,  spread 
quickly. 

2.  Covered  with  shagreen. 
1847  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Shah  (Ja).  Forms  :  6  shawgh,  6-7  shaugh, 
xa,  6-9  shaw,  7  sa(a,  saha,  scha,  shawe,  shagh, 
7-8  s(c)hach,  schah,  sha,  9  shauh,  7-  shah, 
[a.  Pers.  5L*,  shah,  shortened  from  OFers. 
•$aya])iya  king,  prob.  orig.  an  adj.  =  'mighty', 
allied  to  Skr.  klatra  dominion,  Gr.  KraaOat  to  ac- 
quire, get,  Ke/tTf)ff6at  to  possess.]  A  Persian  title 
equivalent  to  '  king ' ;  in  Europe  the  usual  designa- 
tion of  the  monarch  of  Persia,  the  PADISHAH. 

1566  A.  EDWARDS  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  378  A  noble 
man.. in  great  fauour  with  the  Shaugh.  c  1575  DUCKET 
ibid.  422  The  king  of  Persia,  .is  called  the  Shawgh.  1625 
PURCHAS  Pilgrims  I.  n.  i.  32  Ismael  the  Persian  Xa,  or 
Sophi.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearins"  Voy.  Amhass.  250  The 
Kings  of  Persia  were  not  called  Schachs,  as  they  are  now. 
1664  MARVELLCVW.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  146  The  Shagh  of 
Persia?  1747  Gentl.  Mag.  XVII.  449/1  Advices  from 
Ispahan  confirm  the  death  of  the  late  Schah.  1825  T. 
HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  fy  Princ,  xv.  III.  396  Pun- 
kah'd  by  Ranees  and  salamed  by  Shaws.  1828  [MOKIKR] 
Haj^i  Baba  in  t'.ng.  I.  xiv.  158  The  shah's  throne,  on  which 
he  sits  to  administer  justice.  1897  L.  J.  TROTTER  Life  J* 
Nicholson  ii.  (1908)  30  Calcutta  had  heard  of  the  Shah's 
triumphant  return  to  the  I3a!a  Hissar. 

b.  followed  or  preceded  by  a  proper  name. 
1564  A.  JENKINSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  370,  I  was  sent 
fur  to  come  before  the  sayd  Sophie,  otherwise  called  Shaw 
Thamas.  1566  A.  EDWARDS  Ibid.  378  ITiomas  the  Shaugh. 
1601  HAKLUYT  Galvano's  Discav.  world i&  Shaugh  Ismael 
king  of  Persia.  1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  no  Ismael 
is  vsually  calld  Ismael  Schah,  Shah,  or  Shach.  1683  W. 
HEDGES  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.J  I.  87  Buglagotte,  a  place  where 
Shaw  Susa  [i.e.  Shuja']  fought  a  great  battle  with  his  brother, 
yfj  present  Emperour  Aureng  Zeeb.  1685  Ibid.  211,  I  went 
to  see  ye  King  of  Persia,  Sha  Soliman,  ride  abroad  to  take 
ya  aire.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  Ind.  $  P.  171  His  Grandfather 
was  a  Man  in  Esteem  under  Nisham  Shaw.  1738  [G.  SMITH] 
Cur.  Relat.  II.  570  Shach  Sefi  caused  not  many  Years  ago 
one  Side  of  the  Wall  to  be  lined  with  Marble  Slabs.  1815 
ELHHNSTONE  Ace,  Caitbul  (1842)  I.  104  His  voice  and 
manner  strongly  resembled  Shauh  Shtijah's.  1841—  Hist. 
Ind.  xn.  i.  II.  567  The  death  of  Uahadur  Shah  [at  Labor] 
was  followed  by  the  usual  struggle  among  his  sons. 

Sh.ah.dom  (Ja'dam).  rare.  [f.  SHAH  +  -DOM.] 
The  position,  dignity,  or  territory  of  the  Shah. 

1884  MARVIN  Region  Eternal  Fire  xix.  334  Desert  or 
mountain-severed  provinces,  susceptible  of  being  easily 
broken  off  the  Shahdom  in  detail.  2895  Athenaeum  9  Mar. 
314/1  The  difficult  task  of  tutoring  Shahdom. 

Shahee,  variant  or  obs.  form  of  SHAHI. 

II  Sh.ah.een  (Jalu-n).  Also  shahin.  [Urdu,  a. 
Pers.  aUi  shdhtn,  lit.  royal  (bird),  f.  shah 


SHAH.]  An  Indian  falcon,  Falco  peregrinator  and 
other  species, 

1839  JEHDON  in  Madras  Jrnl.  Lit.  $  Set.  X.  81  The  sha- 
heen is  a  native  of  India,  and  breeds  pretty  generally  among 
rocky  mountains.  1851  J.  GOULD  Birds  Asia  in.  PI.  2, 
Falco  peregrinator.  Shaheen  Falcon.  1852  R.  F.  BURTON 
Falconry  Valley  Indus  ii.  13  The  Iiahri..and  her  tiercel, 
here  vulgarly  called  the  Shahin,  are  found  in  some  parts  of 
the  province  [Scinde].  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  366/1  (Fal- 
conry), In  India  there  are  used.. the  black  shaheen,  Falco 
Peregrinato^  the  red-naped  shaheen^a/a?  babylonicn$\t\£,'\. 

Shahgoest,  variant  of  SYAGUSH. 

ii  Shahi  (Ja'i).  Forms:  a.  6  shaugh,  7  scahy,  -i, 
shawhee,  schai,  8  s(h)ahie,  chaye,  7-9  shahee, 
9-  shahi  ;  3.  erron*  1  shehide,  shaet,  schaied. 
[Pers.  ^J^  shahi  royal,  f.  %{£  shah  :  see  SHAH. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  erroneous  $  forms  are  due 
to  confusion  (by  Europeans)  with  the  word  shdhid  martyr.] 

Formerly,  a  small  silver  coin  of  Persia  varying 
between  ^d.  and  ivd. ;  now,  a  copper  coin  of  Persia 
worth  about  f</. 

«.  1566  A.  EDWARDS  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  378, 200  shaughes 
is  a  tumen,  reckoning  euery  shaugh  for  6.  pence  Russe. 
1617  MORYSON  /tin.  i.  293  Eight  aspers  at  Cyprus  made  one 
scahy  (a  Turkish  money  which  the  Italians  call  Seya)  being 
esteemed  at  little  more  then  sixe  pence  English,  and  fifteene 
scahy  made  a  zechine.  1619  in  Foster  E-ng.  Factories  India 
(1906)  140  Two  shahees  maketh  a  ma[hrnudi].  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  151  Their  [Persian]  Coines..Larrees.,are 
worth  ten  pence,  Shawhees  four  pence.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Thevenot's  Trav.  11.  89  The  Piastres  are  commonly  worth 
there  thirteen  Schais.  1753  HANWAV  Trav.  (1762)  I.  v.  Ixiv. 
292  Shahie,orsahie.  1882  E.O 'DONOVAN  Men <  Oasis  I.  xxiv. 
400  Small  copper  coins  called  pools  and  shahis. 

£•^1583  NEWBERY  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  1 1.  ix.  iii.  1418  The 
cariage  of  a  Mule  from  Arzerum  to  Arsingam,  costeth  twelue 
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j    Mamoudi.     1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Tkevenofs  Trav.  n.  32  At 
i    Aleppo,  .the  Schaied  is  worth  five  Aspres,  sixteen  Schaieds 
go  for  a  Piastre. 

Shahmanism,  variant  of  SHAMANISM. 
Shahstah,  obs.  form  of  SHASTEB. 
I!  Shahzadah  (Jaza'da).      Forms  :    7  shawh- 
i    zawdeh,  9  shahzadeh,  shazada,  shah  zadeh, 
shahzada,  8-  shahzadah.     [Pers.  SjV5U,  shah- 

;   zddak,  f.  i\t,  SHAH  +  w|.  zddah  son.]   The  son  of 

,    the  SHAH  ;  a  king's  son, 

1662  PHILLIPS  (ed.  2),  Shawh-zawdeh,  the  Grand-Signior's 
son ;  the  word  signifieth  in  Persian  tongue,  a  King's  son. 
1800  WELLINGTON  in  Snppl.  Desp.  (1858)  I.  461  You  have 
heard  of  the  conspiracy  "here  [Seringapatam]  to.,  carry  off 
the  Shah-zadahs.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  v.  172 
The  Shazada  (such  was  the  title  by  which  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Mogul  was  then  distinguished  in  Bengal).  1840  J.  B. 
FRASER  Trav.  Koordistan,  etc.  I.  iii.  56  Thus,  however,  the 
Beglerbeggee  becomes  regarded  nearly  in  the  light  and  rank 
of  a  Shah  Zadeh,  and  maintains  the  state  of  one.  1859 
Hodsons  Twelve  Yrs.  India  310  note,  The  three  Princes 
{footn.  called  Shahzadahs].  .were  in  a  tomb  six  miles  off. 

Shaik,  variant  of  SHEIKH. 

t  Shall,  sb*  Obs.  rare.  Also  shayle.  [Cf. 
SHEWEL.]  A  scarecrow. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  i.  xxiii,  The  good  husbande..setteth  up 
cloughtes  or  thredes,  whiche  some  call  shailes  [1557  shayles], 
. .  to  feare  away  birdes. 

Shall,  sb.'*  dial.  rare.  In  6  shayle.  [f.  SHAIL 
z/.^]  A  crooked  gait ;  a  shuffling,  awkward  manner 
of  walking.  First  in  a-shayle  adv.,  moving  or 
walking  in  a  shuffling,  awkward  manner. 

1530  PALSGR.  831/1  A  shayle  with  the  knees  togyther,  and 
the  fete  outwarde,  aeschays.  1887  HARDY  IVoodlanders  I. 
xi.  202  Fancy.. her  bounding  walk  becoming  the  regular 
Hintock  shail-and- wamble. 

f  Shall,  v.1  Obs.  rare—1.  [An  alteration  of 
SKAIL  v.  (perh.  a  scribal  error  ;  the  MS.  elsewhere 
has  skail.}~\  intr.  =  SKAIL  v.  9. 

^1375  Cursor  M.  18836  (Fairf.),  His  hare..bi  his  eres 
shailande  sumdele  [a  1300  Colt,  skailandl 

Shall  (J<.7>1),  z>.2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  4-5 
sehayle,  5  scheyle,  (6  shoyle,  scayle),  6,  9 
shayl,  6-7,9shale,(7?shael),7-shail.  [Possibly 
a  metatbetic  derivative  of  OK.  sceolh  oblique.] 

1.  intr.    To  stumble,   to    walk   or   move   in   a 
shuffling,  shambling  manner. 

'la  1400  UTorte  Arth.  1098  Schovelle-fotede  was  bat  schalke, 
and  schaylande  hyme  semyde,  With  schankez  unschaply, 
schowande  to-gedyrs.  c  1440 /Vww/.  Parv.w$l\  Schayfyn, 
or  scheylyn.  (Disgredior.)  1483  Cath.  Angl.  332/1  To 
Sehayle  (v.r.  Schaylle),  degradi  &  degredi,  a  1529 
SKELTON  Sp.  Parrot  85  Our  Thomasen  she  doth  trip, 
our  lenet  she  doth  shayle.  1530  PALSGR.  700/1,  I  shayle 
with  the  fete,  jentretaille  despiedz.  I  never  sawe  man 
have  a  worse  pace,  se  how  he  shaylleth.  1565  GOLDING 
Ovid^s  filet,  n.  (1567)  17  The  Waine  for  want  of  weight 
. .  Did  hoyse  aloft  and  scayle  and  reele,  as  though  it 
empty  were.  1575  TURBERV.  Venerie  Iv.  155  They  [wild 
swine]  set  not  their  hinderfoote  within  their  forefoote,  and 
their  gards  fall  straight  vpon  the  ground  and  neuer  shoyle 
or  leane  outwards.  1593  Passionate  Morrice  (1876)  82 
Other,  which  were  well  legde,  shaled  with  their  feete,  or 
were  splafooted.  1692  R.  L/ESTRANGE  Fables  ccxxi.  193 
Child  [a  young  crab],  (says  the  Mother)  You  must  Use  your 
self  to  Walk  Streight,  without  Skewing,  and  Shailing  so 
Every  step  you  set.  1887  HARDY  Woodlanders  I.  xi.  202 
She  may  snail ;  but  she'll  never  wamble. 
b.  Jig.  To  blunder,  be  wrong. 

a  1529  SKELTON  *  Womanhood^  wanton*  19  Good  mastres 
Anne,  there  ye  do  shayle.  —  Col.  Cloute  401  What,  Colyne, 
there  thou  shales  !  —  Replyc.  172  Ye  shayle  inter  enigmata 
And  inter  paradigniata. 

2.  ?To  blink.  rare~l.    (See  SHAILING  vbl.  sd.) 

3.  dial.    a.  intr.  To  glide  or  move  in  a  slanting 
direction,    b.  trans.  To  throw  (a  flat  missile)  with 
a  gliding  motion.    [Possibly  a  distinct  word.] 

a.  1895  A.  PATTERSON  Man  fy  Nat.  on  Broads  78  High 
over-head  some  great  grey  gulls  are  *  shayling '  in  erratic 
flight,  making  seaward. 

b.  1832  tr.  Tour  Germ.  Prince  III.  v.  127  It  is  also  no  rarity 
for  some  one  to  throw  the  fragments  of  his  'goute'..on 
the  heads  of  the  people  in  the  pit,  or  to  shall  them  with  sin- 
gular dexterity  into  the  boxes.  1840  SPURDENS  Suppl.  Forbyt 
Shail,  to  throw  a  flat  missile,  as  a  tile  or  an  oyster  shell. 

Hence  Sliai  liiig-  vbl.  sb.  and  ppt.  a.  Also 
Sliai-ler,  one  who  shambles  in  his  gait. 

1398  TKEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vm.  xii.  (Tollemache  MS.), 
PC  scrabbe  is  schaylynge  beste  [1493  a  sheylynge,  1535 
shelynge,  1582  shelling  beest]  and  goob  bakwarde.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  443/1  Schaylare.  Ibid.,  Schaylynge  (or 
scheylynge,  loripedacid).  c  1460  Ibid.  (Winch.  MS.)  395 
Schey,  or  skey,  or  horsys  or  schyttyl  scheylere,  idem  quod 
schaylare,  supra.  1530  PALSGR.  266/1  Schayler  that  gothe 
a  wrie  with  his  fete,  boytevx.  1611  COTGR.,  Fauquet,..^. 
shaling  wry-legd  fellow.  1653  BULWER  Antkropomet.  vi. 
106  The  word.. was  Hippos,  which  signifies  a  perpetuall 
shading  of  the  Eyes.  1658  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse 
14.  vi.  n.  237  This  is  too  narrow  a  path,  for  many  shaleing 
professours  to  walk  in  now  adays. 

Shair(d,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  SHARE  v.t  SHEKD. 
[Shairl,  spurious  word  :  see  SHAWL  {-goat}.'] 
Shairman,  Shairn,  Sc.  ff.  SHEARMAN,  SHARN, 
II  Shaitan  (pta-n).     Forms  :   7  shitan,  scei- 
than,  7,  9  sheitan,  9-  shaitan.     [Arab.  ^Ua^i 
shaitdn,  corruptly  a.  Heb.  satan  SATAN.] 
1.  The  Devil,  Satan  ;  an  evil  spirit. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  241  Ozman  in  his 
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parody  assures  them,  The  Devil  (Shitan  they  call  him)  ever 
diets  so.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Oleariui  Voy.  Ambass.  233 
But  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Sceithan,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Devil,  presented  himself  to  Hagar.  1698  A.  BRAND  F.mb. 
Muscovy  into  China  41,  I  could  not  meet  with  any  thing 
worth  taking  notice  of  all  over  the  Hall  but  their  Sheitan, 
!  or  (as  they  themselves  call'd  it)  their  God.  1863  YULE  Friar 
Jordanus'  Mirabilia  (Hakl.  Soc.)  37  note.  Certain  mys- 
terious  footsteps,  more  than  thirty  or  forty  paces  asunder, 
which  the  natives  alleged  to  be  Shaitan's. 

2.  transf.  An  evil-disposed  or  vicious  person  or 
animal, 

1834  MORIER  Ayesha  I.  i.  18  Cara  Bey  !  oof !  he  is  a  Shei- 
tan, he  is  Satan,  he  is  a  black  Yezidi,  a  worshipper  of  the 
devil  !  1849  LAYAUD  Nineveh  I.  ix.  287  notet  The  term 
Sheitan  (equivalent  to  Satan)  is  usually  applied  in  the  East 
to  a  clever,  cunning,  or  daring  fellow.  1884  F.  BOYLE  On 
Borderland  377  Ranjit  Singh,  that  Shaitan,  turned  it  into 
a  magazine^  1895  MRS.  B.  M.  CHOKER  Village  Tales  (1896) 
21  The  shaitan  (i.e.  a  tiger]  has  slain  my  man  and  my  son. 
Ibid.  230  But  Zalim  Sing  had  no  such  excuse— he  is  a  shai- 
tan, the  son  of  a  she  ass. 

3.  A  dust-storm. 

1900  Daily  News  17  Apr.  5/5  In  India  and  the  East  a 
dust  storm  rejoices  in  the  name  Shaitan,  otherwise  Satan. 
.  .To-day  thousands  of  sightseers  were  the  playthings  of  a 
Shaitan  in  the  Champ-de-Mars.  1911  in  WEBSTER. 

Bhakal,  obs.  variant  of  JACKAL. 
Shakbott,  -but(t,  obs.  forms  of  SACKBUT. 
1519  Lett.  4-  Pap.  Hen.  VII ft  III.  n.  1533  To  the  shak- 
1     butts,  505.     1593  G.  PEELE  Hon.  Garter  Bib,  Therewith  I 
i    heard  the  Clarions  and  the  Shalmes,  The  Shakbuts. 

Shake  (J^k),  sb.i    Also  4  schak,  5  schakke, 
j    8-9  shack,     [f.  SHAKE  v.~\ 

fl.   1.  a.  \Vith  prefixed  adj.,  as  advb.  cognate 
'    obj.  to  shake  vb.,  or  other  vbs.  of  motion,  a  good, 
great,  etc.  shake:    quickly,  with  headlong  speed. 

13. .  A".  A  Us.  232  Away  he  rod  from  heomgodschak.  13. . 
Propr.  Sancf.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Archiv  Stud.  nen.  Spr, 
LXXXI.  84/72  And  aftur  bei  schoken  a  ful  gret  schak. 
?ci475  Hunt.  Hare  96  Thei  wente  a  nobull  schakke. 

T"  b.  A  charge  (of  men  in  battle),  onrush.  (Cf. 
SHOCK  sb.)  Obs. 

1x380  Sir  Feruinb.  2663  So  f>at  f>e  furste  schak  was  ouer- 
;    come  of  hure  enymys.     ?«  1400  Morte  Arth.  1759  The  Bre- 
tons . .  Schokkes  in  with  a  schakke,  and  schontez  no  langere. 

II.  The  action  or  an  act  of  shaking. 

2.  An  act  of  shaking  a  person  or  thing. 

1581  A.  HALL  Iliad  i\.  72  And  as  down  leaped  he,  His  gay 

and  gorgeous  armor  rich  so  sounded  in  the  shake.     1632 

I     T.  HAYWAKD  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena  2  The  dogge..pinch'd 

1     him  in  the  eye,  with  so  terrible  a  shake,  that  the  Lion.. was 

,     constrained  to  forsake  himselfe.    1683  MOXON  Mec/t.  E.rerc,, 

Printing  172  Sometimes  it  happens  that  by  a  Shake. .the 

I     Metal   may   spHi.     1715   ADDISON   Freeholder   No.    i  f  5 

Blossoms,  that  would  fall  away  with  every  shake  of  wind. 

1764  ELIZA  MOXON  Eng.  Housew.  (ed.  9)  138  Give  them  a 

shake  together  before  you  lie  in  your  eggs.     1823  LAMB  Elia 

Ser.  ii.  Atnicus  Redvv.^  It  seemed  to  have  given  a  shake  to 

memory,  calling  up  notice  after  notice  of  [etc.].     1845  ^°E 

Piirloined  Let.  Tales  206  We  turned  over  every  leaf  in  each 

volume,  not  contenting  ourselves  with  a  mere  shake. 

b.  (Usually  in  full  a  shake  of  the  hand.)     An 
act  of  shaking  hands  or  a  person's  hand,  a  hand- 
shake.   (See  SHAKE  v.) 

1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  269  PS  Our  Salutations,  .consist- 
ing of  many  kind  Shakes  of  the  Hand.   1820  L.  HUNT/«<#- 
cator  No.  40  I.  315  The  shake  [was]  as  close,  as  long,  and  as 
rejoicing,  as  if  the  semi-unknown  was  a  friend  come  home 
from  the  Desarts.     1908  R.  BAGOT  A.  Cutkbert  vii.  75  Jim 
Sinclair  gave  her  hand  a  very  British  shake. 

c.  Shake  of  the  head :  see  SHAKE  v.  6  b. 

1713  J.  HUGHES  in  J.  Duncombe  Lett.  (1772)  I.  74,  I  may 
have  called  a  man  a  knave  by  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.     1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  in.  i,  Puff. 
Why,  by  that  shake  of  the  head,  he  [Ld.  Burleigh]  gave  you 
to  understand  that  [etc.].     1848  DICKERS  DoM&ey  \,  Captain 
Cuttle  observed  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  that  jack  liunsby 
himself  hadn't  made  it  out.     1889  PARNELL  in  R.  B.  O'Brien 
Life  (1898)  II.  228  Is  there  any  one  of  them  who.,  sitting  in 
his  place,  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  or  a  nod,  or  a  word,  will 
venture  to  say  that  [etc.]  ? 

d.  An  act  of  shaking  oneself.     Also_/£. 
1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  \.  15  Now  lap-dogs  give  them- 
selves the  rousing  shake.     1726  W.  PENN  Tracts  Wks.  I. 
490  Having  given  my  self  a  loose  shake  of  the  Calumnies  of 
his  first  Section.     1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVIII.  596  That 
long  shake  [of  a  dog]  that  bedrizzled  the  sunshine.     1857 
HUGHES   Tom  Brown  i.  viii,  The  speaker  got  up  from  a 
bench  on  which  he  had  been  lying  unobserved,  and  gave 
himself  a  shake. 

e.  dial.    The  shaking  out  of  corn  from  the  ear. 
Also  in  Comb,  shake-time.    Cf.  SHACK  j£.l 

1668  WORLIDGE  Diet.  Ritst,t  Sftake~tittiet  the  season  of  the 
year  that  Mast  and  such  Fruits  fall  from  Trees.  1786  Har'st 
Rig\\i  And  aye  they  tell,  that  '  a  green  shear  Is  an  ill  shake.1 
1899  Cumbld.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Sheart  A  green  shear's  as  bad  as 
a  shak. 

f.  Paper-making. 

1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  225/1  He.. then  gives  the 
mould  the  '  shake  ',  a  gentle  shake  both  along  and  across  the 
mould.  1890  A.  WATT  Paper-making  xii.  131  He  gives  the 
mould  a  gentle  shake  from  his  chest  forward  and  back  again, 
which  is  called  the  fore-right  shake  ;  this  shake  takes  place 
across  the  wires... He  next  gives  a  shake  from  right  to  left, 
and  back  again. 

g.  dial.    A  raffle. 

1877  E.  LEIGH  C/tesh.  Gloss^  Shake,  a  raffle.  '  My  mon 
won  the  picture  in  a  shake.' 

h.  colloq.  or  slang.  Used  as  the  type  of  instan- 
taneous action,  esp.  in  the  phrases  in  a  shake,  in  a 
brace  or  couple  of  shakes. 
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of  ahand  I  received  my  sight.  1840  RAKIJAM  Tngol.  Leg.  Ser.  i. 
St.  Aloys,  He'll  be  up  at  the  church  in  a  couple  of  shakes. 
1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  xvi.  283  I'll  just,  .run 
whome  wi'  un,  and  be  back  agin  in  a  brace  of  shakes.  1883 
STEVENSON  Treasure  Isl.  xih,  '  Well,  if  I  speak  back,  pikes 
will  be  going  in  two  shakes.  1904  E.  NESBIT  Phoenix  <y 
Carpet  vii.  145  Wait  a  shake,  and  I'll  undo  the  side  gate. 
3.  Irregular  vibratory  or  tremulous  movement, 
esp.  as  the  result  of  impact  or  disturbance  of  equi- 
librium ;  irregular  lateral  movement  (of  something 
revolving  or  moving  in  a  line).  Naut.  A  fluttering 
or  shivering  (of  a  sail). 

1663  HOOKE  Microgr.  12  The  cause  of  fluidness. .  I  conceive 
to  be  nothing  else  but  a  certain  pulse  or  shake  of  heat.  1690 
BOYLE  Effects  of  Motion  iii.  18  The  Shake  is  first  communi- 
cated by  the  Cannon  to  the  earth  or  floor  on  which  they  play. 
1764  I.  FERGUSON  Lect.  48  The  bush  must  embrace  the 
spindle  quite  close,  to  prevent  any  shake  in  the  motion.  1797 
A'icycl,  firit.  (ed.  3)  XV.  663/2  A  square  box  made  to  slide 
along  this  wooden  trunk  without  shake.  1835  J.  NICHOLSON 
Oper.Mech.  529  The  earth  must  be  struck  with  a  rammer,  and 
if  found  to  shake,  must  be  bored,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
shake  be  local  or  general.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II. 
320  Diagonal  braces,  .to  resist  the  shake  from  the  action  of 
the  wheel  upon  the  pinion.  1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6) 
223  The  sail  will  come  in  without  a  shake.  1883  Science  I. 
:oi/i  Care  should  be  taken. .that  there  is  no  'shake'  or 
lateral  motion  in  the  adjustments  for  focus.  1885  LOCK 
Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  iv.  328/2  See  that  the  cannon  pinion 
does  not  confine  the  shake  of  the  centre  wheel. 

b.  The  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Now  only  U.S. 
1622  W.  BURTON  Leicestersh.  270  The  bell  in  the  Townehall 
at  Denbigh  knowled  with  the  violence  of  the  shake  [of  an 
earthquake],  1731  Gentl,  Mag.  I.  224  In  that  and  some 
following  Days  they  had  no  less  than  50  Shakes.  1793  SM-EA- 
iwEdystone  L.  Introd.  3  It  has  been  destroyed  by  the  shake 
of  an  earthquake.  1907  Westin.  Gaz.  13  Apr.  3/2  That  earth- 
quake at  San  Francisco— the  'shake',  as  the  local  papers 
hghtheartedly  called  it  within  a  fortnight. 

4.  A  shivering  or  trembling  of  the  body  or  limbs; 
also,  a  state  of  tremor.     The  shakes,  nervous  ngita- 
tion  caused  by  fear  or  horror. 

1624  FLETCHER  Rule  a  Wifew.  i,  I  must  stand  to  It  stoutly, 
And  show  no  shake  of  fear.  1837  LYTTON  E.  Maltrav.  \.  x, 
She_  was  pale  and  agitated,  or,  as  she  expressed  it,  '  had  a 
terrible  fit  of  the  shakes'.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Sev.  Gables 
xvi,  Her  nerves  were  in  a  shake. 

b.  An  attack  of  a  shaking  disease.     The  shakes, 

a  name  popularly  applied  to  any  disease  charac-    I 
terized  by  a  trembling  of  the  muscles  and  limbs. 

7?wwf(5j^a>&M,(6r..y.)?maskedintermittent  fever.  Hatters' 
shakes,  a  disease  incident  to  some  workers  in  hat-making. 

1782  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  28  Dec.,  A  man  who  has  had  > 
two  shakes  of  the  palsy  !  *&$&  Penny  CycL  XI.  220/2  When 
1  the  shakes  '  have  taken  possession  of  their  unhappy  victim 
[of  mercury-poisoning].  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  355 
Even  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  '  shake ',  they  would  generally 
insist  that  they  were '  well  enough  to  dive  '.  1867  H.  LATHAM 
ttlack  fy  White  IOQ  The  Dismal  Swamp  is  a  first-rate  place 
for  concealment,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  shakes  and  agues. 
1871  NAPHEVS  Prev.  fy  Cure  Dis.  m.  ii.  640  The  'dumb 
shakes '  of  the  Wabash  Valley.  1884  Comhill  Mag.  June 
616  An  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  or,  as  she  and  her  neigh- 
bours style  it,  a  '  fit  of  the  shakes '.  1902  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  15 
Feb.  378  Muscular  tremors  ('hatters' shakes')  are  most  often 
observed  in  those  engaged  in  dusty  post -ca  rot  ting  processes. 

c.  A  tremor  (in  the  voice). 

1859  LEVER  Dat>.  Dunn  liv,  If  I'd  have  detected  one  line 
in  your  face,  or  one  shake  in  your  voice,  like  treachery. 

5.  Mm.   (See  quot.  1881.) 
•\Close,  open  shake  (see  quot.  1674).    Obs. 

1659  [see  shaking  stop <,  SHAKING  vbL  sb.].     i674Pt,AYFORD 
Skill  Mns.  i.  xi.  47  Trill,  or  plain  shake.     Ibid,  53  The  Trill, 
or  Shake  of  the  Voice,  beingthe  most  usual  Grace.     Ibid.  11. 
104  The  close  Shake  is  when  you  stop  with  your  first  Finger 
on  the  first  Fret,  and  shake  with  your  second  Finger  as  close 
to  it  as  you  can  ;  the  open  Shake  is  when  you  stop  with  your 
first  Finger  on  the  first  Fret,  and  shake  with  your  third 
Finger  on  the  third  Fret.    1711  [see  QUAVER  sb.  2],     1775 
MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  Nov.  (1889)  II.  98  She  has  a 
very  pretty  shake,  and  sings  very  chastly,  not  with  vile 
graces  and  trills.    18*5  SOUTHEY  Paraguay  m.  xl,  And  some- 
times high  the  note  was  raised,  and  long  Produced,  with 
shake  and  effort  sensible.     1881  F.  TAYLOR  in  Grove's  Diet. 
Mus.  III.  479  Shake  or  Trill,  .consists  of  the  regular  and 
rapid  alternation  of  a  given  note  with  the  note  above,.. con-    j 
tinulngfor  the  full  duration  of  the  written  note. . .  Immediately    : 
before  the  final  note  of  a  shake  a  new  subsidiary  note  is  intro-    ! 
duced,  one  degree  below  the  principal  note.  This  and  the  con-    i 
eluding  principal  note  together  form  what  is  called  the  turn 
of  the  shake. 

6.  A   concussion    or   blow    which    impairs    the 
stability  of  something ;  often  fig.  a  damaging  blow 
(e.g.  to  an  institution,  a  state  of  things,  a  person's 
health) ;  a  shock  (to  the  mind  or  nerves). 

1565  W.  ALLEN  Def,  Purgatory  xvii.  283  One  of  these  ouer- 
throwers  frameth .  .his  negatiue  argument,  to  the  more  sure 
shake  of  oure  faithe  herein  after  this  sorte.  1673  TEMPLE 
Observ.  United  Prov.  Wks.  1731 1.  35  The  States-General., 
consisted  of  about  Eight  Hundred  Persons,  whose  meeting. . 
gave  too  great  a  Shake  to  the  whole  Body  of  the  Union.  1685 
HAXTER  Paraphr.  W.  T.  Acts  xxi  v.  8-9  This  is  a  great  shake 
to  the  credit  of  most  History.  1704  SWIFT  Tale  Twt>\\.  168 
His  Brain  hath  undergone  an  unlucky  Shake,  a  i7«i  FoUN- 
TAiNHALL/>A:w.(i759)I.  13  Being  thought ..  a  great  shake  to 
the  security  of  men's  lives  and  fortunes.  x86s  SPENCER  First 
Princ.  J.  L  §  5  (1875)  18  The  rude  shakes  which  Science  has 
given  to  many  of  their  cherished  convictions.  1804  H. 
NISBET  Bush  Girl's  Rom.  44  He  was  the  life  of  us  before  he  I 
had  that  shake,  but  it's  only  nerves. 

7.  To  be  no  great  (some  great^  considerable  ^  etc.) 
shakes :    to  be   nothing    (something,   etc.)   extra- 
ordinary in  ability  or  importance. 

[Perh.  alluding  to  shaking  of  dice.] 
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[1816  Lo.  BROUCHTON  Recoil.  (1865)  II.  2  W.  said  that  a 
piece  of  sculpture  there  was  '  nnllaemagnae  qttassationes  ', 
and  the  others  laughed  heartily.]  1819  MOORE  Tom  Cril's 
Alemor.  (ed.  3)  41  Though  no  great  shakes  at  learned 
chat.  1820  Blackw.  Mag.  VIII.  89  Ten  years  ago,  the  young 
Whig  was  *  non  sordidus  auctor  ',  considerable  shakes  ;  but 
now  they  are  all  asses.  1820  BYRON  Let.  to  Murray  ?&  Sept. 
(1875)  733. I  had  my  hands  full,  and  my  head  too,  just  then 
{when  he  wrote'  Marino  Faliero'j;  so  it  can  be  no  great 
shakes.  1845  CARLYLE  Cromwell  (1850)  II.  222  No  great 
shakes  at  metre.  1876  BROWNING  Pacchiarotto,  S/w/>xi,  This 
article,  no  such  great  shakes,  Fizzes  like  wild  fire?  1894 
Cornhill  Mag.  June  564  Bannock  can't  hit  a  haystack  at 
fifty  yards,  and  I'm  no  great  shakes. 

8.  In  combination  with  adv.  (subst.  use  of  phrases  : 
of  SHAKE  v. :  see  also  SHAKE-DOWN),     a.  Shake, 
out  (Stock  Exchange) :  a  crisis  in  which  the  weaker 
speculators  are  driven  out  of  the  market. 

1895  Daily  News  23  Jan.  2/2  The  '  shake-out '  in  specula- 
tive accounts,  .has  strengthened  the  Stock  markets.  ..The 
recent  'shake  out'  of  weak  holders,  referred  to  above.  1910 
ll'estm.  Gaz.  13  Apr.  10/1  All  traces  of  last  week's  Rubber 
1  shake  out '  have  vanished. 

b.  Shake  up  :  a  rousing  or  stirring  up  to 
activity. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  ii,  Tom  gave  the  prisoner 
a  shake-up,  took  away  his  list,  rnd  stood  him  upon  the  floor. 
1903  Westm.  Gaz.  21  Feb.  7/1  The  Board  has  had  a  healthy 
'shake-up'.  1912  Con  temp.  Rer.  Nov.  654  Indictments  and 
bills  in  equity  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  '  probings  ' 
and  '  shake-ups  '  the  common  talk  of  business  men. 

III.   Something  produced  by  shaking. 

9.  A  natural   cleft  or   fissure   produced    during 
growth  or  formation,    a.    in  timber. 

For  cupi  hearty  star,  wind  shake :  see  those  words. 

1651  J.  WHITK  Rich  Cabinet  (1677)  29  Get  a  streight  piece 
of  wood.., let  it  be  free  from  knots,  or  shakes,  then  plain  it. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (i"}$o\  Shakes, .  .the  cracks  or 
rents  in  a  plank,  occasioned  by  the  sun  or  weather.  1851 
Rural  Cycl.  IV.  178  S/iake,  a  disease  in  trees,  consisting  of 
long  splits  up  the  stem.  1894  Times  31  Aug.  3/5  Yellow 
pine,  without  a  single  knot,  shake,  or  other  blemish  in  its 
whole  surface. 

b.  in  rock,  mineral  strata,  etc. 

Water  shake,  one  in  which  a  stream  empties  itself. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner" s  Diet.  L  2,  The  Shaft  was  Sunk  in  a 
great  and  loose  Shack  of  Chirts.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Hist. 
Lady  Barton  I.  41  That  same  want  of  stability,  .like  a 
shake  in  marble,  runs  thro'  the  whole  block.  1802  J.  MAWE 
Mineral.  Derbysh.  iii.  38  In  this  limestone  stratum  are 
frequently  found  openings  or  caverns,  which  are  commonly 
called  shakes,  or  swallows.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Lihr.  Pract. 
Agric,  II.  305  They,  .were  as  compact  as  when  first  moved  by 
the  plough,  without  even  the  appearance  of  a  water  shake  or 
fissure.  1856  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XVII.  n.  373  The  more 
feeble  springs  that  empty  themselves,  .through  some  loose 
or  porous  soil,  shakes  in  the  rocks,  or  otherwise.  1893-4 
Northutnberld.  Gloss. ,  Shake,  a  thickening  or  '  belly'  in  a 
vein  of  lead  ore.. or  the  cavity  sometimes  found  in  such 
places. 

10.  U.S.  pi.  a.  Aset  of  barrel  staves  =  SHOOK  sb. 
i8aoScoRESBY./4rc/.  Regions  I.  207  note.  Empty  casks  are.. 

taken  to  pieces,  and  the  staves  closely  packed  up  in  a  cylin- 
drical form,  constituting  what  are  called  shakes  or  packs. 
1841  DANA  Seaman's  Man.  122  Shakes,  the  staves  of  hogs- 
heads taken  apart. 

b.  Pieces  of  split  timber,  a  kind  of  shingles. 
1845  C.  MATHRWS  Writ.  I.  164  in  R.  H.  Thornton  Amer. 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  A . .  house,  shingled  with  what  they  call  '  shakes ' 
all  over  the  West  and  Southwest.  1893  Advance  (Chicago) 
16  Mar.,  By  and  by.. shakes  can  be  split  for  a  roof,  and 
fastened  on. 

11.  Printing.    (See  quot.) 

1888  JACOBI  Printers"  Voc.,  Shake,  a  slur  on  a  printed 
sheet  through  some  defect  in  the  impression. 

12.  (See  quot.) 

1911  Webster's  Diet.,  Shake..  .Short  for  milk  shake  or 
egg  shake ',  etc.,  beverages  of  milk,  or  milk  and  egg,  flavored 
and  shaken  thoroughly.  Colloq.^  U.  S. 

IV.  13.  Comb.  :  shake-bog,  a  bog  which 
shakes  or  quakes  when  trodden  upon ;  shake  cul- 
ture, a  CULTURE  (3  c)  in  which  the  organisms  are 
distributed  through  the  medium  by  a  gentle 
shake ;  shake-hole  (see  quots.)  ;  shake  willey, 
willow,  a  machine  used  in  the  preparation  of 
cotton  and  wool  (see  quot.). 

1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set'.  $  Art  II.  599  That  kind  of 
bog  called  the  "shake-bog.  1894  E.  KLEIN  in  Brit.  Med. 
Jml,  13  Oct.  799/1  It  docs  not  form  gas  bubbles  in  gelatine 
*shake  cultures.  1833  BUCKLAND  Reliq.  Diluv.  6  note,  Open 
fissures,  locally  called  "shake-holes,  or  swallow-holes,  from 
their  swallowing  up  the  streams  that  cross  the  limestone  ; 
districts.  x8*8  [CARR]  Craven  Gloss.,  Shack-hole,  a  hollow  j 
in  the  ground,  resembling  a  funnel,  which  receives  the 
surface  water.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *Shtik?-willy 
(Cotton. manufacture),  a  willy  or  willowing  machine  for 
cleaning  cotton,  preparatory  to  carding.  1884  W.  S.  B. 
MCLAREN  Spinning  181  In  order . .  to  shake  loose  any  matted 
pieces,  the  wool  is  usually  passed  through  a  shake  willey 
or  willow. 

Shake  (J^k\  sbP  dial.  [Short  for  SHAKE-RAO. 
(Cf.  SHACK  ift.*)]  A  disreputable  person. 

1859  Hotted  s  Slang  Diet.,  Shake,  a  disreputable  man  or 
woman.  North. 

Shake  (pk),  v.  Pa.  t.  shook  (fuk)  ;  pa.  pple. 
shaken  (J^-k'n).  Forms :  Inf.  i  sceacan, 
scacan,  3  sceki,  soeky,  sake,  scheken,  schek(e, 
3-4  scake,  ssake,  sohak(e,  sahake,  (4  schac, 
scha(a)k,  s(c)haken,  5  schakyn),  4-6  schako, 
6  Sc.  soha(i)k,  8-9  Sc.  and  dial,  shack,  4- 
shake.  Pa,  t.  a.  i  sce6c,  ao6c,  3  scoo,  iook(e, 


ssoc,  ssok,  3-4  schok,  choke,  4-5  schook, 
4-6  schoke,  5Sr.  schuk(e,  4-7  (9  dial.')  shoke, 
(4  shok,  shuke),  6-7  shooke,  (6  showke,  Sc. 
schuik,  6,  9  sheuk),  9  dial.  shu';c)k,  north,  shuik, 
.  5-  shook.  0.  4  shakid,  5  shakyd,  6  schaked, 
shakte,  6-7  shakt,  shak't,  9  dial,  shacked, 
sha(c)kt,  shakked,  Sc.  and  north,  shaket, 
-it,  5-9  shaked,  6-9  shak'd.  7.  %  scseken 
{pi.}.  Pa.  pple.  a.  i  sceacen,  scacen,  scsecen, 
4  schaken,  (yshaken),  s(c';.hakun,  schake, 
4-6  shake,  5  i-sake,  5-6  Sc.  schakyn,  6-7  Sc. 
scha(i)kin,  6  Sc.  shaikne,  shacken,  shakken. 
5-  shaken.  (3.  5  schacked,  6-7  shak'd,  shakt.  6 
shakte,  7  shak't,  9  dial,  shacked,  shakked, 
shak't,  6-  shafced.  7.  (6  shooken),  7  shooke, 
!  9  dial,  shock,  shooken,  shookt,  shu(c)k,  -en,  Sc. 
sheuken,  shooken,  7-  shook.  [OE.  scacan  str. 
vb.  (scoc,  scaceit)  corresponds  to  OS.  skakan  to  de- 
i  part  (once  only,  in  pa.  t.  sk6&),  mod. Kris,  dialects 
(Sylt)  skaake,  (Fohr)  skaaki  to  push,  displace.  LG. 
schackcn  to  shake,  ON.  skaka  (sk6k>  skekimi)  to 
shake  ',Svv.  skaka}  :— OTeut.  *skakan.  (Not  found 
in  Goth,  or  in  IIG. ;  the  OHG.  gloss  *  untscha- 
(hondes,  fluctivagi*  seems  to  prove  the  existence  of 
i  a  derivative  vb.  *scachdn  to  wander.)  Outside  Teut. 
the  only  probable  cognate  is  Skr.  khaj ^to  agitate, 
i  churn  (khaja,  khaja  a  churn).] 

1 1.  1.  intr.  A  poetical  word  for:  To  go,  pass, 
move,  journey  ;  to  flee,  depart.     Said  of  persons 
and  things,  and  both  in  physical  and  non-physical 
j    senses.     Also  with  away^forth^  down.    Oos. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  notion  of  rapidity  of  movement, 
which  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  examples,  is  other  than 
merely  contextual. 

Beowulf  ^1803  (GrJ  pa  com  beorht  leoma  scacan  ofer  scadu. 

IHd.  3118  ponne  strata  storm,  .scoc  ofer  scildweall.    a  1000 

Andreas  1594  (Gr.)  [Hi]  ^ewiton  mid  by  wa^e  in  forwyrd 

sceacan  under  eorj>an  gruml.     a  nzz  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud 

M.S. I  an.  992,  Da  sceoc  he  on  niht   fram   ba.-re  fyrde  him 

sylfum  to  mycclum  bismore.    a  1220  Bestiary  264  De  mire 

.  .sune3   it  and  sake5  ford,  so   it  same  were.     Ibid.  C6o. 

1    a  1300   Childhood  Jesus   1387  in    Horstm.  Altengl.    Li-g. 

(1875)    46    po    Josep    was    fram    him    i-schake.       a  1300 

Cursor  M.   21228   (juider-ward   sum-euer  he  scok.    c  1330 

i    R.   BRUNNE  Chron.    ll'ace  (Rolls)   7084  Out   of  his    abitc 

.    he   hym   schok.      1338  —  Chron.   (1810)  217   Symoun    did 

I    doun   schake   [to    the   king's  side].      Ibid.  323   With  bam 

away  bei  schoke.     c  1380  .SYr  Ferttmh.  928   Duke  Rolant 

saw  hymen  awayward  schake.     ciqa&Sege  Jerus.    18/315 

(E.E.T.S.)    Clerkes   &   comens   of    contrees   aboute,    Wer 

schacked  to  bat  cite,     c  1450  LOVELICH  Aferlin  2744  Crete 

diches  we  scholen  here  make,  wherthorwgh  this  water  schal 

forth  Schake.     £1450 — Holy  Grail  xiv.  282  And  whanne 

Of  his  Swowneng  tho  lie  Awook,  Anon  there  Into  A  Sndel 

he  Schook.   1c  1475  Hunt.  Harebf>  To  the  town  thehusbond 

wentt,  As  fast  as  he  myght  schake.     15. .  Wedding  cf  .Sj->- 

Ga-Mene  741   in  Syr  G^awayne  (Bannatyne  Club)  298    Syr 

Gawen  rose,  and  in  his  hand  he  toke  His  fayr  lady,  and  to 

;    the  dore  he  shoke. 

II.   To  vibrate  irregularly,  tremble. 
2.   Of  things   having    more  or   less    freedom    of 
:    movement  :    To  move  irregularly  and  quickly  to 
i    and  fro,  up  and  down,  or  from   side  to  side ;  to 
quiver,  quake,  vibrate,  waver. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosf.  Matt.  xi.  7  Huast  eada  je  in  uoestern 
gesea  £erd  from  uinde  sceaecende.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck. 
T.  605  The  slakke  skyn  aboute  his  nekke  shake th.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  443/2  Schakyn  or  qwakyn. .,  tremo.  Schakyn 
or  waveryn,  t-acillo.  1575  GASCOIGNF.  Kenelworth  ii.  v. 
Wks.  1910  II.  127  Her  Majestic  came  by  a  close  Arbor,., 
and  whiles  Silvanus  pointed  to  the  same,  the  principal! 
bush  shaked.  1684  R.  WALLER  Ess.  Nat.  Exper.  62  Her 
Wings,  .upon  the  Ingress  of  the  air  shoke  very  much.  1780 
COWPER  Progr.  Err.  129  The  full  concerto  swells  upon  your 
ear;  All  elbows  shake.  1800  WORDSW.  Pet  Lamb  10  His 
tall  with  pleasure  shook.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  iv.  3 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes.  1860  LONGF.  Way~ 
side  Inn,  K.  Olaf  \\.  xiv,  While  the  rifted  Streamers  o'er 
him  shook  and  shifted.  187*  CALVKRLEV  Fly  Leaves  (1884) 
65  The  mighty  pine-forests  which  shake  In  the  wind. 
b.  Naut.  Of  a  sail :  To  shiver,  vibrate,  flutter. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Shivering^  the  state 
of  a  sail  when  it  shakes  or  flutters  in  the  wind.  1846 
CODRINGTON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  VII.  154  note%  She 
kept  her  starboard  and  lee  studding-sails  set  and  shaking. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  To  shake  in  the  wind, 
•f  o.  Of  a  person  or  animal:  To  throw  oneself 
or  one*s  limbs  about.  Obs. 

1538  ELYOT  Dict.tSuccussoy  to  shake  as  a  horse  doth  whan 
he  trotteth.  i6ix  COTGR.,  facter,..to  swing,  tosse,  tumble, 
or  shake  vp  and  downe. 

3.  Of  things  normally  stable  or  still :  To  vibrate 
irregularly,  tremble,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  its  parts, 
as  the  result  of  impact  or  disturbance  of  equilibrium. 
Hence,  to  totter,  lose  stability,  become  weakened. 
i»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4241  Al  he  hul  mid  be  vallinge 
ssoc.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19211  And  in  }wit  erth-din  l>ar 
scok,  pe  haligast  eft-sith  \>&i  tok.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of 
Aymon  ix.  217  The  trompettes..sowned  soo  sore  thai  the 
chambre  where  as  he  laye  shoke  of  it.  1513  SKELTON  Garl. 
Laurel  1508  The  starry  heuyn,  me  thought,  shoke  with  the 
showte.  01530  J.  HEYWOOD  Play  of  Love  (1534)  B  iv, 
And  therwithall  I  fet  a  sygh  such  one  As  made  the  forme 
shake  which  we  both  sat  on.  1605  ist  Pt.  Jeronimo  in. 
i.  24  Now,  Spaine,  sit  firme ;  tie  make  thy  towers  shake. 
1634  MILTON  Comus  797.  1785  BURNS  "Jolly  Beggars^  He 
ended  ;  and  the  kebars  sheuk  Aboon  the  chorus  roar.  1819 
SCOTT  Ivanhot  xxix,  The  postern  gate  shakes, .  .it  crashes — 
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it  is  splintered  by  his  blows.  1842  BARHAM  IngoL  Leg.  Ser. 
ir.  Sir  Rupert,  From  base  to  turret  the  castle  shook.  1859 
TENNYSON  Elaine  459  So.. that  a  man  far-off  might  well 
perceive.  .The  hard  earth  shake.  1864  —  Voyage  ii,  We  felt 
the  good  ship  shake  and  reel. 

b.  fig.  Of  a  person  :  To  lose  firmness,  ?  Obs. 
1340  Ayenb.  n6Makeoure  herten  ueste  and  stedeuest  bet 
hi  ne  ssake  uor  none  uondynge  bet  to  hare  comb. 

C.  Of  a  band  of  persons  ;  To  become  unsteady, 
to  reel,  give  way. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  n.  380  And  in  the  stour  sa  hardyly 
He  ruschyt,  that  all  the  semble  schuk.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Ar- 
cadia i.  (Sommer)  26  b,  The  great  bodie  of  them  beginning 
to  shake,  and  stagger,  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  611 
The  pikes  of  the  rebel  battalions  began  to  shake  ;  the  ranks 
broke. 

4.  Of  a  person,  his  body,  limbs,  etc. :  To  quake 
or  tremble  with  physical  infirmity  or  disease;  to 
quiver  with  emotion ;  to  shiver  with  cold,  to  quake 
with  fear. 

To  shake  in.  one's  shoes  :  to  tremble  with  fear. 
[a  uoo  Al:{h,  Gl.  in  Napier  OE.  Glosses  i.  4160  Exhorruit^ 
ofscoc.]  aiyxt  Cursor  M.  3565  Quen  batsua  bicumsald.  .be 
heued  biginnes  for  to  scak.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.R. 
xvn.  clxxxv.  (1495)  726  The  dronklew  mannys  honde  trem- 
bly th  and  shaky tb.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  vii.  161 
Heshoke  all  for  angre.  Ibid.  xxiv.  528  Heshokeallfor  fere. 
1581  A.  HALL  Iliad  x.  183  He  stoode  so  tremblingly,  That 
one  full  wel  might  heare  his  teeth  togither  so  to  shake. 
1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  641  Why  shak'st  thou  so? 
Feare  not  (man1.  1615  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  31 
And  about  midnight,  .my  frend  came  home  againe, shaking 
every  joint  of  hym.  1735  POPE  Donne  Sat.  iv.  279,  I  sweat, 
I  fly,  And  shake  all  o'er,  like  a  dlscover'd  spy.  1781  COWPER 
Conversat.  333  He  shakes  with  cold.  1818  COBBETT  Polit. 
Reg.  XXXIII.  497  This  is  quite  enough  to  make  Corruption 
and  all  her  tribe  shake  in  their  shoes.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  Iviii,  Was  that  she  ?  He  began  to  shake  at  the 
mere  possibility.  1873  Punch  15  Mar.  107/2  It  had  set  the 
whole  Liberal  patty  'shaking  in  its  shoes '.  1909  MRS.  H. 
WARD  Daphne  iv.  90  Her  small  frame  shook  with  weeping. 

b.  To  be  convulsed  with  laughter.  Cf.  n  c. 
1728  POPE  Dune.  i.  22  Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes' 
serious  air,  Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rab'lais*  easy  chair. 
1748  JOHNSON  Van.  Hunt.  Wishes  61  How  wouldst  thou 
[Democritus]  shake  at  Britain's  modish  tribe.  1905  F.  YOUNG 
Sands  of  Pleasure  n.  ii,  If  the  whole  of  France  is  shaking 
with  the  antics  of  Venus,  the  whole  heavens  are  shaking 
with  laughter. 

III.   To  cause  to  vibrate,  agitate. 

5.  trans.  To  brandish  or  flourish  threateningly 
(a  weapon  or  something  used  as  a  weapon) ;   -f*to 
wield.      Also,  to  flourish,    wave   (something)    in 
ostentation  or  triumph. 

c  1000  MS.  Bodl.  577  If.  63  b,  Macheram  stricto  mucrone 
uibrabat,^/i?jjsceoc.  c  1205  LAY.  26481  Heoscseken  on  heore 
honden  speren  swi5e  stronge.  c  13*0  Sir  Tristr.  885  Schaftes 
bai  gun  schake.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vin,  xxxi.  321  He 
shoke  the  swerd  to  the  kynge.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb. 
Kent  (1576)  185  A  picture  of  woode,  that  wulde  shake  a 
speare,  and  rolle  the  eyes.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  n.  v.  96 
Go  thou  toward  home,  where  I  wil  neuer  come.  Whilst  I  can 
shake  my  sword.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  480  And  over  them 
triumphant  Death  his  Dart  Shook,  but  delaid  to  strike, 
171 2  STEELE  Sped.  No.  382  p  i  The  Prince . .  shaked  a  Cane 
at  the  Officer.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  i.  ii,  Conscience,  .calls 
her  furies  forth,  to  shake  The  sounding  scourge  and  hissing 
snake.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xx,  'Take  heed,  Oliver! 
take  heed  ! '  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  right  hand  before 
him  in  a  warning  manner.  1862  W.  COLLINS  Basil  in.  vi, 
He  has  no  marriage* certificate  to  shake  over  our  heads,  at 
any  rate.  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  xlvii,  And 
the  people  passing  by  Stop  to  shake  their  fists  and  curse. 

b.  Jig.  Chiefly  in  phrases.  •)•  To  shake  boast :  to 
boast,  swagger,  f  To  shake the feather',  see  FEATHER 
sb.  8  b. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3645  After  hym  folwede&  schoke  bost 
xxx11  bowsant  on  an  host.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys 
(i  570)  45  Thou  shakest  boast  [jactas}  oft  of  her  foly  in  vayne. 
1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  i.  viii.  21  A  reckless  star  Seemed 
shaking  over  him  malific  powers. 

6.  To  move  to  and  fro  irregularly  or  tremulously, 
agitate  (some  part  of  the  body) ;  (of  an  animal) 
to  'wag'  (its  tail)  (?0&r.);    (of  a  bird)  to  flap, 
flutter  (its  wings)  esp.  as  preparing  to  fly.     Also 
said  of  a  thing  personified.    Also  with  down,  wide. 

[a  looo  /%F«i.ri44ponne.  .he..briwaasca;cebfebrenyht- 
hwate.J  1388  WYCLIF  Jer.  Ii.  38  Thei  schulen  schake  lock  is,  as 
the  whelpisofHouns.  « 1400-50  Wars  Alex.  5018  panschogs 
hire  be  son-tree  &  schoke  hire  schire  leues.  1486  Bk.  St. 
A  loans  c  viij  b,  She..drawith  booth  her  wyngys  ouer  the 
myddys  of  her  boeke..and  softely  shakyth  them.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  ii.  iv.'is  [Furor]  Shakt  his  long  lockes..And 
bit  his  tawny  beard  to  shew  his  raging  ire.  1600  FAIRFAX 
Taste  i.  xiv,  On  Libanon  at  first  his  foote  he  set,  And 
shooke  his  wings  with  roarie  maydewes  wet.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  vii.  66  The  Tawnie  Lion.  .Rampant  shakes  his 
Brinded  main,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  19  Sept.  1658,  Rattle- 
snakes, .swiftly  vibrating  and  shaking  their  tailes.  1797 
HT.  LEE  Canterb.  T.,  Frenchm.  T.  (1799)  I.  192  Dorsain 
shook  bis  grey  locks — '  That's  as  much  as  to  say  our  dancing 
days  are  past ! '  added  Antoine,  observing  it.  1818  SCOTT 
Rob  Roy  v,  Shaking  down  a  profusion  of  sable  ringlets. 


THACKERAY  Esmond  n.  i,  His  cruel  goddess  had  shaken 
h|r  wings  and  fled.  1909  J.  G.  FRAZER  Psyche's  Task  iv. 
L.  i  sun-scorCDCd  stocks  of  the  fruitless  Indian  corn 
shook  their  rustling  leaves  in  the  wind. 

D.  To  shake  one's  head-,  to  turn  the  head  slightly 
to  one  side  and  the  other  in  sorrow  or  scorn,  or  to 
express  disapproval,  dissent  or  doubt. 


a  1300  Cursor  M.  24503  On  him  mi  hefd  i  scock,  and  said, 
'  Vngretli,  leif  sun,  er  f  ou  graid  ! '  c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.) 
1069  '  Par/ai,  dame ',  he  saide,  '  no  ! '  And  schok  his  heved 
vpon  the  quen.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2344  And  pitously 
he  wep  &  shok  his  hed.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3164  So  cherl- 
ishly  his  heed  he  shook.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utopia 
i.  (1895)  71  And  as  he  was  thus  saying,  he  shaked  his  heade, 
and  made  a  wrie  mouth.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  ii.  25  Let's 
shake  our  heads,  and  say.  .We  haue  scene  better  dayes. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  in.  819  The  Learned  Leaches  in 
Despair  depart :  And  shake  their  Heads,  desponding  of 
their  Art.  1743  BULKELEY  &.  CUMMINS  Voy,  S.  Seas  10 
The  Captain  shook  his  Head,  and  said,  Carpenter  !  that  is 
not  the  Reason.  1808  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XIII.  161  It  is 
he  who  now  nods  yes,  or  shakes  no.  while  the  ministers 
are  speaking.  1865  MRS.  GASKELL  Wives  $  Dan.  I.  xi.  134 
'  No,  I  shan't ! '  said  Molly,  shaking  her  head.  1897  MAX 
PEMBERTON  Queen  of  y esters  iv.  176  The  Corsican  shook 
his  head,  implying  that  he  doubted. 

C.  To  shake  one's  ears  :  lit.  of  an  animal,  hence 
Jig.  of  a  person  likened  to  an  animal,  (a)  to  wake 
up,  bestir  oneself;  (b}  to  show  indifference  or 
dislike,  pleasure  in  freedom,  mirth,  etc. 

1580  LVLY  Euphues  Wks.  1902  II.  35  Euphues.  .began  to 
shake  his  eares,  and  was  soone  apparailed.  1583  GOLDING 
Calvin  on  Dent.  \.  34-40  When  Gods  threatenings  are 
vttered  vnto  vs,  a  great  many  of  vs  do  but  shake  our  eares 
at  them.  Ibid.  viii.  1-4.  1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  <$•  Ad.  924 
[  Hounds]  Shaking  their  scratch 'd  ears,  bleeding  as  they  go. 
1601  —  Jul.C.  iv.  i.  26  Then  take  we  downe  his  Load,  And 
turne  him  off  (Like  to  the  empty  Asse)  to  shake  his  eares, 
And  graze  in  Commons.  1601  —  TweL  N.  ii.  iii.  134. 
1645  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  1878  II.  42  Thriftie  villagers 
Have  long  since  shak'd  their  Ears.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas. 
Notes  iv.  viii.  220  The  Mountebanck  shak'd  his  ears,  (as  if  he 
drank  base  wine).  1747  H.  WAI.POLE  Let.  to  H.  S.  Conway 
8  June,  How  merry  my  ghost  will  be,  and  shake  its  ears  to 
hear  itself  quoted  as  a  person  of  consummate  prudence  ! 

d.  To  wave  (the  hand)  in  farewell. 

1569  W.  HUBBARD  Ceyx  fy  Alcyone  Av,  She  sawe  him 
becking  with  his  hand  :  And  she  likewise  her  hands  did 
shake  [Ovid  :  concussaque  mann  dantcm  sibi  signa  ntari- 
tum  prima  videt,  redditque  notas\  a  1700  UKYDEN  Ceyx 
ff  Alcyone  77  [She]  first  her  Husband  on  the  Poop  espies 
Shaking  his  Hand..  ;  She  took  the  Sign;  and  shook  her 
Hand  again.  1848  THACKERAY  Van,  Fair  xxix,  Amelia., 
acknowledged  her  presence.. by  kissing  and  shaking  her 
fingers  playfully  in  the  direction  of  the  vehicle. 

e.  To  shake  one's  elbow  :  to  gamble  with  dice. 
1623  WEBSTER  Devils  Laiu  Case  u.  i,  This  comes  of  your 

.  .Shaking  your  elbow  at  the  Taule-boord.  1705,  1826  [see 
ELBOW  4  e].  1721  AMHERST  Terr<e  FiL  No.  10.47  A  famous 
gamester,  .was  elected  Margaret-professor  of  divinity:  so 
great,  it  seems,  is  the  analogy  between  dusting  of  cushions, 
and  shaking  of  elbows. 

f.  7*o  shake  a  foot,  leg  (see  LEG  sb.  2  b),  toe, 
one*s  bones%  feet,  heels  ^  hough  (Sc.),  shanks^  also 
f  to  shake  it  •=  to  dance. 

1661  Throe.  Wonder  n.  C4,  Son,  set  down  thy  Hook, 
and  shake  it  lustily.  1667  DRYDEN  Tempest  iv.  iii,  Now 
wou'd  I  lay  greatness  aside,  and  shake  my  heels,  if  I  had 
but  Musick.  1828  J.  RUDDIMAN  Tales  fy  Sk.  62  When  he 
shakes  his  bowed  houghs  to  the  sound  o'  Rab  Murray's 
creaking  catgut.  1830  BUCKSTONE  Wreck  Ashore  n.  i, 
Dance  with  ?  with  me,  to  be  sure  ;  though  I  hav'n't  shaken 
a  toe  these  twenty  years.  1842  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xvii, 
They  hav'nt  a  lilt  to  shake  their  bones  to.  1850  THACKERAY 
Mr.  Malony*s  Ace.  Ball  x,  in  Punch  Aug.  XIX.  53  And 
I'd  like  to  hear  the  pipers  blow,  And  shake  a  fut  with  Fanny 
there  !  1884  D.  GRANT  Lays  fy  Leg.  North  09  Resolved  to 
shak'  their  heels,.. In  jigs  and  Highland  reefs. 


t  transf.  1595  A.  B.  Noblen.  Asse  D  3,  Whereupon,  he 
caused  him  with  the  rest,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neckes,  and 
(as  the  common  prouerbe  is)  sent  them  to  shake  their  heeles 
against  the  winde.  1611  CHAPMAN  May-Day  i.  10  Let  her 
shake  her  heeles.. I  would  make  her  shake  her  heeles  too, 
afore  I  would  shake  mine  thus. 

g.  reft.  Of  a  person  or  animal :  To  give  a  shake 
to  his  or  its  body  (e.g.  in  order  to  throw  off  wet, 
snow,  dust,  etc. ,  or  to  remove  the  stiffness  caused 
by  repose) ;  fig.  to  bestir  oneself,  arouse  oneself 
to  activity.  Also  with  complement,  to  shake  one- 
self free,  loose,  awake,  sober ;  and  with  const,  from. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  75  Into  an  Egle  he  gan  transforme 
after  that  himself  he  schok.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon 
xxiv.  497  He  [Bayard]  shaked  hymselfe  for  to  make  falle 
the  water  from  hym.  1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  Hi.  2  Shake  the 
[1611  shake  thy  selfe]  from  the  dust,  arise  &  stonde  vp,  o 
Jerusalem.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  v.  Wks.  1851  II. 
5$  The  regent  saw  the  danger  of  allowing  the  duke  to  shake 
himself  loose,  in  this  manner,  from  his  engagements.  1845 
D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  i,  'What's  the  matter?'  asked  the 
watchman,  .surlily  shaking  himself.  1859  FARRAR  Jul. 
Home  xvii.  222  A  large  and  fierce  mastiff  afso  shook  himself 
from  sleep.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  iii,  Just  shake  your- 
self  sober  and  listen,  will  you?  1888  STOKES  Celtic  Ch.  153 
The  Roman  Church  determined  at  last  to  shake  itself  free 
from  this  thraldom.  1899  B.  MARIE  Dix  Hugh  Gwyeth 
xyi.  261  '  'Twill  be  sunrise  soon',  Hugh  said,  and  shook 
himself  awake. 
h.  intr.  for  reft. 

1893  SIR  R.  BALL  Story  of  Sun  255  They  shake  clear  from 
one  surrounding  group  merely  to  ally  themselves  with 
another. 

7.  trans.  To  cause  to  move  irregularly  to  and 
fro  by  external  force  ;  to  make  to  flutter  or  quiver ; 
to  agitate.  Naut.  To  cause  (a  sail)  to  flutter  in 
the  wind.  Also  with  adv.,  as  about  ^  abroad. 

a  looo  Csedmon*s  Exod.  176  (Gr.)  GuSweard  gumena.. 
waelhlencan  sceoc.  £1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  406  With  many 
a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  been  shake.  14..  Beryn  1762  Who 
so  shoke  a  rynge,  Ther  no  man  is  within,  be  rynging  to 
answere.  1523-34  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  25  Whan  thy  medowes 
be  mowed,.. if  the  grasse  be  very  thycke,  it  wolde  be 
shaken  with  handes,  or  with  a  shorte  pykforke,  1534  TIN- 


DALE  Matt.  xi.  7  Went  ye  out  to  se  a  rede  shaken  with  the 
wynde?  c  1570  Buggbears  i.  ii.  134  Ther  they  shaked 
Iron  chaynes.  1648  T.  HILL  Strength  Saints  5  It  is  clean 
water  indeed,  that  when  the  glasse  is  shaked,  there  is  no 
filth  appeares.  1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch^  Demetrius 
(Rtldg.)  615/2  Bocchoris.. ordered  the  man  to  tell  the  gold 
that  she  demanded  into  a  bason,  and  shake  it  about  before 
her,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  sight  of  it.  lyg/CoLMAN^r. 
Grins,  Night-gown  <y  Slippers  (1804)  30  When  taken,  To  be 
well  shaken.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mob  i.  205  The  Queen 
Shaking  the  beamy  reins  Bade  them  [the  coursers  of  the 
air]  pursue  their  way.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xxvii,  Genvil 
slowly  unrolled  the  pennon — then  shook  it  abroad.  1842 
TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  32  The  glass  of  Time..  Every 
moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands.  1851 
MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Guidi  Wind.  ii.  175  At  which  we 
shook  the  sword  within  the  sheath  Like  heroes,  c  1860 
H.  STUART  Seaman* $  Catech.  41  Keeping  the  ship  close  to 
the  wind  without  shaking  the  sails. 

slang.  1788  GROSE  Diet.  Vulgar  T.  (ed.  2),  To  shake  a 
cloth  in  the  wind  ;  to  be  hanged  in  chains. 

b.  With  additional  notion  of  a  purpose  of  dis- 
lodging or  discharging  something  adhering  or 
contained. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  922  She  gan  the  hous  to  dighte, 
. .  Preyyngethechambreres.  .To hasten  hem, and  faste  swepe 
and  shake.  1388  WYCLIF  2  Esdras  [Neh.}  v.  13  Y  schook 
[1382  sbakide  out]  my  bosum,  and  Y  seide,  So  God  schake 
awei  [1382  shake  out]  ech  man,  that  fillith  not  this  word. 
1530  PALSGR.  700/1  Shake  the  table  clothe  or  you  laye  it  on 
agayne.  1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  iii.  7  And  ere  our  comming 
see  thou  shake  the  bags  Of  hoording  Abbots.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  238  You  may.  .shake  for  Food  the  long- 
abandon'd  Oak.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  499  Society,  grown 
weary  of  the  load,  Shakes  her  encumber'd  lap.  1847  Act 
IQ  <$•  ii  Viet.  c.  89  §  28  Every  Person  who  beats  or  shakes 
any  Carpet,  Rug,  or  Mat. 

8.  To  grasp  or  seize  and  move  (a  person)  roughly 
to  and  fro  ;  esp.  (a)  as  a  punishment  or  in  a 
struggle  ;  also  in  phr.  to  shake  by  the  beard  vt  ears. 

To  shake  a  fall  (Wrestling) :  see  FALL  sb.^  13. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7509  And  i..scok  bam  [sc.  a  bear  and  a 
lion]  by  be  berdes  sua.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  1823  [The  wrestlers]  brestes  to-gyder  met;  ..  Ilk 
ober  pulled,  ilk  ober  schok.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Som- 
mer)  253  And  so  they  shoke  and  lugged  eche  other,  but 
fmably  hercules  cast  theseus.  1565  J.  PHILLIPS  Patient 
Grissell  541  (Malone  Soc.),  Jacke  sauce  I  shake  you  by  the 
eares.  1611  BIBLE  Job  xvi.  12  He  hath  also  taken  me  by 
my  necke,  and  shaken  me  to  pieces.  1665  in  Extr.  St. 
Papers  rel.  Friends  Ser.  in.  (1912)  237  P.  J...gript  him  and 


1838  DICKENS  O.  T-wistvi,  Oliver.,  shook  him,  in  the  violence 
of  his  rage,  till  his  teeth  chattered  in  his  head.  1856  Miss 
YONGE  Daisy  Chain  n.  vi.  390  Dr.  May  stepped  towards  her, 
almost  as  if  he  could  have  shaken  her. 

(b}  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  him.  Also  transf. 
of  an  inanimate  agency  :    To  rouse  or  startle  (a 
i    person  from  sleep). 

1530  PALSGR.  706/1, 1  shake  one  that  is  aslepe  t  ho  [.»*<;]  wake 
i  him,/£  sace.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  \\.  i.  319,  I  heard  a  hum- 
ming,, .which  did  awake  me  :  I  sbak'd  you  Sir,  and  cride. 
1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  1024  Sudden  he  starts,  Shook 
from  his  tender  trance.  1823  SCOTT  Qitentin  D,  xxiv, 
Though  he  shake  thee  something  roughly  by  the  shoulders 
to  awake  thee.  1872  J.  G.  HOLLAND  Marble  Prophecy  84 
Silence  thy  strong  pulse  repeating  Wakes  me — shakes  me — 
from  my  rest, 

b.  Of  an  animal :  To  worry  (its  antagonist 
or  prey). 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Excutio^  A  lamme  shaken  in 
pieces.  1589  L.  WRIGHT  Hunt.  Antichrist  n  John  Wicklif 
an  eger  bloudhound.  .so  hunted  and  shaked  that  venemous 
Dragon  in  his  time,  as  the  woundes  he  gave  him,  coulde 
neuer  yet  be  cured.  1611  COTGR.,  Gonssepiller,  to  shake, 
or  tug,  as  a  Dog  doth  a  Cat,  &c.  1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII. 
272  A  mad  dog.  .met  two  men,  both  of  whom  he  shook  and 
bit.  1824  MACTAGGART  Gallovid.  EncycL,  Shack,  a  word 
used  in  encouraging  a  curr-dog  to  worry  a  fox;  'shack 
him  ! '  is  the  cry. 

C.  To  rouse  up  (an  animal)  to  activity ;  to 
'  shake  up '  a  horse  (see  21  c),  also  absol. 

1853  WHVTE  MELVILLE  Digby  Grand xi,  This  is  the  time 
to  shake  to  the  front,  and  cut  down  three  of  the  best  riders 
England  can  produce.  1904  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.  Shake  5 
A  fanner  buying  a  horse  said,  'Shack  him  over  the  stones, 
let's  see  if  he's  got  a  thistle  in  'is  toe.1 

9.  To  clasp  and  move  to  and  fro  (another  person's 
hand)  as  a  customary  salutation  or  an  expression 
of  friendly  feeling,  a.  To  shake  hands  (said  of 
two  persons  mutually  saluting  thus)  ;  also  (of 
one  person)  to  shake  hands  with  (another) : 

(a]  as  a  greeting,  sign  of  friendship  or  goodwill, 
confirmation  of  a  promise,  bargain,  etc. ;  (of 
combatants)  as  a  sign  of  the  absence  of  ill-feeling. 
1535 COVERDALE  2  Macc.xii.  i2Whervpon  they  shoke hondes 
[Gr.  AajSoire?  £e£ia?],  and  so  they  departed  to  their  tentes. 
1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  n.  iii.  L  ijb,  That  they  maye  shake 
handes  with  me.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  ( Arb.)  46  But  bothe 
[combatants]  be  contented  and  shake  handes.  1657  R.  LICON 
Barbadoes  (1673)  52  And  coming  near  together,  they  [sc. 
wrestlers]  shake  hands,  and  embrace  one  another  with  a 
cheerful  look.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  H.  (Globe)  357  They 
shook  Hands,  and  swore  to  one  another  that  they  would  be 
reveng'd.  1826  COLERIDGE  Six  Months  W.  Ind.  287, 1  would 
rather  shake  hands  with  a  highwayman  than  with  a  gentle- 
man who  [etc,].  1827  SCOTT  Surg.  Dau.  iv,  Let  me  see  you 
shake  hands,  and  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  nonsense. 
1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  xv,  '  Sit  down,  sir ',  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  shaking  hands  with  him.  1908  R.  BAGOT  A.  Cuth- 
bert  v.  48  Now  we  have  shaken  hands  on  the  bargain. 
fig-  15*5  w-  ALLEN  Def.  Cath.  Ch.  Doctr.  Pref .  20,  I  feare 
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me  they  hane  indented  with  deathe,  and  shaked  handes  withe 
hclle.  1593  SHAKS.  3//««.  VI,  \.  iv.  zoz.  1659  D.  PELI.  Impr. 
Sea  588  note.  Resolve,  that  the  Orient  shall  sooner  shake  hands 
with  the  West.  1797  T.  HOLCROFT  tr.  Stolberg's  Trav.  II. 
Ix.  (ed.  2)367  Thus  do.  .harvest  and  the.  .spring  shake  hands 
together.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  x.  x.  (Rtldg.)  372  Here  it 
was.  .that  I  first  shook  hands  with  sensuality.  1829  LVTTON 
Devcmix  i.  iii.  12  Application  and  I,  having  once  shaken 
hands,  became  very  good  acquaintance.  1874  BLACKIE 
Self-Culture  21  That  famous  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
with  his  conquering  hosts  caused  the  language  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  to  shake  hands  with  the  sacred  dialect  [etc.]. 
(V)  as  a  farewell. 

iS4«  J-  HEYWOOD  Pnv.  (1867)  37  We  shoke  handes,  and 
parted.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  128.  i8aS  COLERIDGE  iV.r 
Months  IV.  Ind.  74  Having  shaken  hands  with  kind  Antonio 
. .  we  mounted  our  horses.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  XL.  29 
But  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands,  Till  growing  winters  lay 
me  low. 

fig-  '577  87  HARRISON  England™,  xi.  186/2  in  Holinslied, 
It  is  the  custome  of  the  more  idle  sort  hauing  once  serued, . . 
to  shake  hand  with  labour,  for  euer.  1674  S.  VINCENT  Yng. 
Gallants  Acad.  99  His  word  and  his  meaning  are  quadrate, 
and  never  shake  hands  and  part.  1742  WESLEY  IVks.  (1872) 
I.  386,  I  have  long  since  shook  hands  with  the  world.  1867 
AUCUSTA  WILSON  Vashti  xxxii,  A  lonely  woman,  who  has 
shaken  hands  with  every  earthly  hope. 

b.  To  shake  (a  person's)  hand,  to  shake  (a  person) 
by  the  hand  =  to  shake  hands  with. 

1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  n.  iii.  Lijb,  That  they  maye. . 
shake  me  by  the  fyste.  a.  1566  R.  EDWARDS  Damon  fy 
Pithias  (1908)  F  j,  Let  vs  agree  like  friends,  and  shake  eche 
other  by  the  fist.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  231 
With  that  he.  .shuik  our  handis  twa.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $ 
Cl.  n.  vi.  75  Let  me  shake  thy  hand,  I  neuer  hated  thee. 
1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  329  r  15  He  shook  him  by  the 
Hand  at  parting.  1865  DICKENS  M,,t.  Fr.  \.  v,  He  shook 
Silas  earnestly  by  the  hand.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxlcrita  I.  357 
The  Dean  gave  me  his  first  and  second  fingers  to  shake  at 
our  parting. 

c.  absol.    To  shake  =  to    shake   hands.     Now 
only  U.S.  slang  (chiefly  iniper.). 

[1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  ill.  i.  185  Let  each  man  render  me  his 


-lornung. . .  Hilly,  shake  on  it. 

1O.  To  put  into  a  quaking,  quivering,  or  vibrating 
motion  (a  thing  normally  firm  or  fixed) ;  to  cause  (a 
structure)  to  totter;  hence,  to  impair  the  stability  of, 
to  weaken  ;  occas.  fto  loosen  (something  rooted). 
To  shake  down  :  to  cause  to  totter  and  fall. 

cioso  ByrhtfertKs  Handtoc  in  Anglia  VIII.  320  pe 
bainne  swyolice  ba  heannyssa  b<es  roderes  scecS  mid  his 
bodenum.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7259  pe  post  bat  al  bat  huse 
vpbare  Wit  bath  his  handes  he  it  scok.  c  1400  MAL'NDEV. 
(Roxb.)  v.  17  He  tuke  be  post  inhisarmesandschokedoune 
all  be  hous  apon  bam.  1569  STOCKER  tr.  Diod.  Sic.  In.  xi. 
123  And  with  his  great  artillary  (he]  sore  battered  and 
shaked  the  Walles.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's 
Conq.  E.  Ind.  i.  Ixxi.  146  With  y"  other  shot  past,  they  had 
somwhat  shaken  their  yron  works.  1610  Gaultier's  Rodo- 
mont.  £2,  A  Bullet.. fel  into  my  mouth,  shook  two  of  my 
formost  teeth,  without  iniury  or  offence  vnto  mee.  1643 
BAKER  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  64  The  Regent . .  by  secret  mining 


to  shake . .  the  glass-windows  of  houses.  1715  POPE  Iliad 
XV.  119  Jove..  Shakes  all  the  thrones  of  heaven.  1812  BYRON 
Ch.  Har.  n.  Ixxxviii,  Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares 
gray  Marathon.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xc.  19  Not  less 
the  yet-loved  sire  would.. shake  The  pillars  of  domestic 
peace.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  ix.  63  A  peal  like  that  of 
thunder  shook  the  air.  1869  TOZER  Hig/il.  Turkey  I.  58 
Parts  of  two  monasteries  had  been  shaken  down  by  earth- 
quakes. 

b.  fig.  (a)  with  object  a  person  (in  faith,  resolu- 
tion, etc.)  or  his  faith,  purpose,  testimony,  etc. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxi.  (Eugenia)  159  He.  .fel  in  dis- 
pulacion  with  ane  erretike,  bat  richt  wise  wes  in  clergy  at 
dewyse,  bat  sa  wele  schoke  be  abbot,  til  [etc.].  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  i.  v.  47  That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  Nature 
Shake  my  Jell  purpose.  1625  DONNE  Sernt.  3  Apr.  6  The 
righteous  is  boide  as  a  Lyon,  not  easily  shaked.  1646  in 
12/4  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  IX.  18  The  confidence 
her  Majesty  had  formerly  in  mee  was  ever  after  much  shaken. 
a  1729  J.  ROGERS  Twelve  Serw.  viii.  (1730)  241  Our  Religion, 
which  no  Arguments  can  shake.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xxiii, 
These  attentions  were  intended  to  shake  him  in  his  religious 

Profession.  1838  T.  ^\ncHE.\.\.CloudsofAristoph.  798  note, 
t  may  almost  De  thought  impertinent  to  endeavour  to  shake 
their  testimony.  1839  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bede  xl,  Adam 
had  not  been  shaken  in  his  belief  that  Hetty  was  innocent. 
1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  48  Let  nothing  shake  your 
trust  in  her. 

(6)  with  object  (the   health  or  strength  of)  a 
person,  his  body  or  mind. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iii.  17  It  comes  from  old  Androni- 
cus,  Shaken  with  sorrowes  in  vngratefull  Rome.  1651  R. 
WITT|E  tr.  J.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  Physic  II.  ix.  109  The 
body  is  shaked,  and  weakened  by  the  violence  of  diseases. 
1783  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  II.  75  Shook  as  his  frame 
has  been,  his  mind  has  lost,  as  yet,  none  of  its  energy. 
1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxx,  Her  health  also  began  to  be 
shaken.  1846  Edin.  Rev.  LXXXIV.  176  If  your  nerves 
are  apt  to  be  shaken  by  the  click  of  a  knife  in  the  dark 
passage  of  a  hostelry.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxiv, 
Too  much  shaken  in  mind  and  body  to  compose  a  letter. 

(c)  with  object  a  person,  institution,  etc.,  with 
regard  to  his  or  its  stability  of  position. 

1545  Primer  of  Hen.  P7/7(i$46)  D  d  iij  b,  We  haue  now 
suffered  much  punishment,  heing ..  shaken  with  so  many 
fluddes.  1360  DAUS  tr.  Slcidane's  Comm.  48  It  is  onely 
the  preaching  of  Gods  word,  that  shaketh  theyr  [K.  the 
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•  Papists')  power  and  dignitie.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay 
Pref.  10  Now  God  vouchsafe.. to  confute  them  which  go 
about  to  shake  downe  his  doctrine.  1625  DONNE  Serm.  3  Apr. 
17  That  great  Storme,  that  shaked  the  State,  and  the  Church. 
1660  DRYDEN  Aslrxa  Redux  104  Her  blows  not  shook  but 
riveted  his  Throne.  aljisBuRNET Own  Time  in.  (1724)  I.  457 
A  great  part  of  the  property  of  the  Nation ..  was  shaken  by 
the  prospect.  ll94GoLDat.ffbt.£ltf.(ljil)lI.  i7Suchacon- 
duct  would  have  shook  him  on  the  throne.  i8zl  SCOTT  Kenilw. 
xvii,  Such  reflections  on  government,  .as  tend  to.  .shake  the 
solid  foundations  of  civil  society.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cony.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  224  An  attempt  was  made  to  shake 
the  dominion  which  he  had  established  over  Wessex.  1879 
B.  TAYLOR  Germ.  Lit.  145  The  Thirty  Years'  War.. hardly 
shook  a  single  society  out  of  existence.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON 
Mano  i.  v.  14  With  wrongs  would  they  redub  the  wrongs 
they  felt,  Shake  down  the  state,  and  furiously  be  freed. 

11.  Of  physical  infirmity,  emotion,  etc. :  To  cause 
(a  person,  his  frame,  etc.)  to  quiver  or  tremble; 
to  agitate,  convulse. 

1382  WVCLIF  Malt.  yiii.  I4  He  say  his  wyues  moder 
hggynge,  and  shakun  with  feueris.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  1 1. 
146  Bot  if  this  Kievere  a  womman  take,  Sche  schal  be  wel 
mor  harde  schake.  1599  SHAKS.  lien.  V,  n.  i.  124  Hee  is  so 
shak'd  of  a  burning  quotidian  Tertian,  that  it  is  most 
lamentable  to  behold.  1750  GRAY  Long  Story  1 19  A  sudden 
fit  of  ague  shook  him.  1797  H  r.  LEE  Cantt-rft.  T.,  Frenchm. 
T.  (1799)  I.  287  Extreme  emotion,  .seemed  to  shake  his 
whole  frame.  1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  27  And  she 
turn'd — her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden  storm  of  sighs. 
1895  P.  HEMINGWAY  Out  of  Egypt  \.  xi.  112  The  memory  of 
his  loss  shook  him  with  sobs. 

b.  To  move  or  stir  the  feelings  of  ;  to  disturb, 
upset. 

1567  DKANT  Horace  Ep.  \.  x.  Dviij,  Who  so  was  to  much 
rauished..In  flow  of  wealth,  him  chaunge  of  flow  yea  to 
much  shall  yshake.  1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  217  Vpon  a 
mistaking,  that  the  euennesse  of  his  Majesties  disposition 
might  be  shaked  by  this  insinuation.  1715  RO\VE  Lady 
Jane  Grey  l.  i,  The  genius  of  our  isle  is  shook  with  sorrow. 
1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  166  Enjoyment.. in  the 
thoughts  that  shake  mankind.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
xv,  She  will  be  shaken  when  she  first  hears  the  news.  1891 
HARDY  Tess  xxxyi,  The  unexpected  quality  of  this  confes- 
sion, .shook  him  indescribably. 

C.  To  cause  (a  person,  his  sides)  to  quiver  with 
laughter  or  mirth.  Also  of  a  person,  to  shake  one's 
sides,  to  be  convulsed  with  laughter. 

?  1593  DRAYTON  Eglog  vi.  Poems  (1619)  454  The  Man 
alone,  Which  once  with  laughter  shook 'st  the  Shepheards 
Boord.  1736  AINSWORTH  Eng.-Lat.  Diet.  s.v.,  Slie  shaked 
her  sides  with  laughter.  1781  COWPER  Expost.  548  It  shakes 
the  sides  of  splenetic  disdain.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  i. 
197  A  sight  to  shake  The  midriff  of  despair  with  laughter. 
1859  H.  KINGSLEY  C.  Hamlyn  xiv,  [To]  shake  his  honest 
sides  with  many  an  old  half-forgotten  tale  of  fun. 

d.  Austral,  slang.  To  be  shook  on  :  have  an  in- 
fatuation for. 

1888  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery  tinder  Arms  II.  46  He 
was  awful  shook  on  Mad ;  but  she  wouldn't  look  at  him. 
Ibid.  II.  291,  I  must  have  a  dance;  blest  if  I  don't  !.  .I'm 
regular  shook  on  the  polka. 

12.  With  adv.  or  phrase  :  To  reduce  by  shaking 
(sense  "])  to  a  specified  condition.    To  shake  down  : 
to  cause  to  settle  or  subside  by  shaking.    To  shake 
together  :  to  shake  so  as  to  ensure  intimate  mixture 
or  subsidence  into  smaller  compass. 

1382  WYCLIF  Luke  vi.  38  A  good  measure,  and  wel  fillid, 
and  shakun  to  gidere.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  \Vell  iv.  iii.  191 
[They]  dare  not  shake  the  snow  from  off  their  Cassockes, 
least  they  shake  themselues  to  peeces.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v. 
Voiturer,  Throughly  to  digest,  (or,  as  we  say,  to  shake 
downe)  his  meat  by.  .exercise.  1656  HEYLIN  Surv.  France 
127  Some  [of  the  dancers]  there  were  so  ragged,  that  a  swift 
Galliard  would  almost  have  shaked  them  into  nakedness. 
1735  POPE  Ep.  Lady  280  Heav'n . .  Shakes  all  together,  and 
produces — You.  1747  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess 
Bute  24  July  (1893)  II.  153  The  land  so  stony,  I  was  almost 
shook  to  pieces.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  ty  Art  II. 
792  Shake  the  mixture  well  together.  1883  Century  Mag. 
XXVI.  117/2  She  was  shaking  her  match  out,  as  women 
do  [after  lighting  the  gas].  1898  G.  B.  SHAW  You  never 
can  tell  Plays  II.  209  She  shakes  her  dress  into  order,  .and 
goes  to  the  window. 

b.  intr.  for  refl.  (a)  To  shake  down  :  to  find 
temporary  accommodation,  esp.  with  reference  to 
sleeping,  to  occupy  a  '  shake-down '. 

1858-9  W.  H.  RUSSELL  Diary  India  (1860)  I.  iii.  40  An 
eligible  apartment  in  which  some  five  or  six  of  us  'shook 
down  '  for  the  night.  1869  Punch  24  July  31/1, 1  have  often 
professed  myself  able  to  shake  down  anywhere  and  rough 
it.  1888  RIDEK  HAGGARD  Mr.  Meeson's  Will  xi.  She  was 
led  off  to^the  cabin  occupied  by  the  captain  and  his  wife.., 
the  captain  shaking  down  where  he  could. 

(b)  To  shake  down  into :  to  settle  into,  to 
accommodate  oneself  to  (circumstances,  a  con- 
dition, position,  etc.).  To  shake  together :  (of  a 
company  of  persons)  to  mix,  get  on  friendly  terms 
with  each  other. 

1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  i.  i,  I  spent  a  day  or 
two . .  before  I  got  shaken  down  into  my  place  here.  Ibid. 
i.  xi,  The  rest  of  the  men  had  shaken  together  well,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves.  1863  MRS.  GASKELL  Wives  ff 
Dau.  I.  x.  107  'We  shall  shake  down  into  uniformity  before 
long..,1  said  he  [referring  to  his  second  marriage].  1889 
Cornhill  Mag.  June  561  We  have  scarcely  had  time  to 
shake  down  into  the  usual  routine  of  a  well-ordered  house- 
hold. 

13.  trans.  To  dislodge  or  get  rid  of  (something, 
a  person's  hold,  etc.)  by  shaking  one's  body,  limbs, 
clothes,  etc.     Const,  from,  off;   also   with   adv., 
away,  aside,  down.     (For  shake  offset  19.) 

111300  Cursor  M.  20963  (Gott.),  Bot  of  his  band..  He 
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1  schok  and  in  be  fire  it  kest.  1388  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxvii.  40 
And  tyme  schal  come  whanne  thou  schalt  shake  awei  .  .  his 
30k  fro  thi  nollis.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  473  Sho..bear 
hym..vnto  be  galous,  &  evyn  vnderncthe  be  galows  sho 
shuke  hym  down.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  111.  li.  261  Vile 
thing  let  loose,  Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent. 
1622  MAUBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Al/.  i.  112,  I  haue 
shak't  that  Vermine  from  off  my  fingers  ends.  1774  GOLDSM 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  365  He  was  obliged..  to  shake  the  sand 
from  his  cloalhs.  1791  COWPER  Judgem.  Poets  n  (She 
would]  shake  with  fury,  to  the  ground,  The  garland  that 
she  wore.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  Prol.  137  She  shook 
aside  The  hand  that  play'd  the  patron  with  her  curls.  1848 
JAMES  Beauchamf  II.  ix.  195  If  the  gentleman,  .seizes  our 
hands,  we  can  often  shake  him  away. 

fig-  '34°  Ayenb.  4  Vor  to  ssake  a-way  heuinesse  an  drede 
c  1380  WYCLIH  Wks.  11880)  2SI  Vnderstond,  ?e  kyngis  ;  and 
schaak  of  sou  rudenesse.  1581  N.  BURNE  Disput.  in  Cath. 
Tract.  (S.T.S.)  155  lohne  Kmnox..schuke  louse  all  the 
actis  of  Paipis.  .maid  be  continual  success  of  tyme.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lean.  i.  40  And  'tis  our  fast  intent,  To  shake  all 
Cares  and  Businesse  from  our  Age.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I. 
My  First  Play,  I  never  pass  it  without  shaking  some  forty 
years  from  off  my  shoulders.  1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Lei;. 
Monast.  Orii.  (1863)  3  He  could  not  wholly  shake  from  his 
mind  the  influences  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

b.  To  shake  the  dust  from  or  off  one'1  s  feet:  lit. 
in  the  Gospel  passages  (see  also  shake  off,  19  a); 
hence  allusively,  to  take  one's  departure  from  an 
uncongenial  place. 

£95°  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Mark  vi.  n  Sceacas  .  .  ^a:t  asca  of 
..forum  iurum,  cxcutitc  puliterem  dc  pcdibus  uestris.  1382 
WYCLIF  ibid..  Shake  avvey  the  powdre  fro  ?oure  feet.  1672 
tr.  J.  tie  Luna's  Pursuit  Lazarillo  vii.  O  7,  I  shaked  upon 
them  the  dust  off  [1622  of]  my  shoes.  1782  Miss  BURNEY 
Cecilia  vin.  i,  I  then  paid  off  my  lodgings,  and  'shaking 
the  dust  from  my  feet  ',  bid  a  long  adieu  to  London.  1826 
DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  IV.  vi,  At  length  the  pilgrim  shook  the 
dust  off  his  feet  at  Heidelberg. 

c.  U.S.  To  get  rid  of,  cast  off  (a  person)  ;  to 
give  up  (a  habit). 

^1873  B.  HARTE  Fiddhto~.vn  24  But  she  should  shake  you, 
Kernel,  thet  she  should  just  shake  you  —  is  what  gits  me. 
1896  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  770/1  Then  Ruth  shook  me.  1903 
Smart  Set  IX.  13/2  You'll  have  to  shake  the  drink;  that 
goes  without  saying. 

14.  To  dislodge  or  eject  by  shaking  the  receptacle 
or  support:  a.  const.//w«,  etc.,  or  with  adv.  down, 
off,  etc.     (For  shake  out  see  20.) 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  vii.  3  The  levys  are  doun  schakyn 
with  the  schouris.  111529  SKLLTON  E.  Rutnmyng  198  Than 
Elynour  taketh  The  mashe  bolle,  and  shnketh  The  hennes 
donge  away.  1545  in  Lendani  Court  Requests  (Selden  Soc.) 
187  He..lykcd  theym  nott  whervpon  he  showke  theym 
forthe  of  hys  bagg.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  m.  i.  179  Hence  rotten 
thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones  Out  of  thy  garments.  Ibid. 
IV.  vi.  99  As  Hercules  did  shake  downe  Mellow  Fruite.  1726 
SWIFT  Gulliver  \\.  viii,  The  first  jolt  had  like  to  have  shaken 
me  out  of  my  hammock.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hart.  31 
Shake  this  earth  away  from  the  roots.  1889  N.  IV.  Line. 
Gloss,  s.v.  Shack,  I'll  goa  shack  sum  cherries  doon. 

fb.  simply.  To  cast  down,  scatter  (fruit, 
blossom,  corn,  etc.)  by  shaking  ;  =  shake  down 
above.  Also,  to  turn  out  (a  fox)  from  a  bag  (cf. 
20  a,  quot.  1856). 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Grief  of  Joye  Wks.  1910  II.  535  The 
weakest  wynde,  can  shake  their  bravest  bloomes.  1583 
MELBANCKE  Philotimus  T  ij,  The  wallnut  tree  wel  bet  when 
his  nuts  are  shaken,  beareth  more  fruit  the  yeare  ensuing. 
1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  v.  ii.  140  It.  .Confounds  thy  fame, 
as  whirlewinds  shake  faire  budds.  1605  —  Macb.  iv.  iii.  238 
Macbeth  Is  ripe  for  shaking.  1611  TOURNEUR  Ath.  Trag. 
III.  i,  A  sweet  young  blossome  shak'd  before  the  time.  1812 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  185  On  Thursday  the  2d  instant, 
a  fox  was  shook  near  Mr.  Markey's. 

Prmerbial  phr.  1557  EFXJEWORTH  Serm.  ccxxx.  C  i,  All 
this  wynde  shoke  no  corne,  all  this  moued  him  not.  1589 
R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  i  All  this  wind  shakes  none  of  my 
Corne,  quoth  Perceuall.  1629  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Wit  >t 
Mirth  Wks.  1630  n.  200/2  \Vel  quoth  Sara,  all  this  winde 
shakes  no  corne. 

c.  intr.  Of  fruit,  blossom,  corn  :  To  fall,  scatter. 
Now  dial. 

1725  P.  BLAIR  Pliarmaco-Bot.  in.  130  Being  again  timely 
ripe,  it  mixes  and  shakes  before  any  other  Grain.  1788 
W.  H.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  350  To  Shack  (that  is,  to 
shake)  ;  to  shed,  as  corn  at  harvest.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON 
Agric.  Perth  155  These  [kinds  of  oats]  are  apt  to  shed  the 
grain  or  shake,  if  allowed  to  be  fully  ripe  before  they  are 
cut  down.  1813  T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  II.  iv.  Comm.  6  The 
fine  seeds  of  southernwood..  slightly  shook,  a  1004  in  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.  s.v.  Shake,  This  corn  shacks  out  wi  t'  wind. 

15.  To  distribute  with  a  shake,  to  scatter,  sprinkle. 
Also  vrith/ortA,  down. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy.  2206,  1  graunt  thee  begouernaunse  of  bis 
gret  mode,  And  shake  it  on  bi  shulders.    1508  DUNBAR  Gold. 
' 


e     e  soe    ore       s  wryyng. 

1620  Hist.  Frier  Rush  (1810)  32  With  his  forke  he  shaked 
the  straw  abroad.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  11.  711  Satan,  .like  a 
Comet  burn'd,  That  .  .  from  his  horrid  hair  Shakes  Pestilence 
and  Warr.  1718-46  THOMSON  Spring  318  The  Winter  keen 
Shook  forth  his  waste  of  snows.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery 
ii.  25  Shake  a  little  Flour  over  it.  1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Montrose 
vi,  'Shake  down  plenty  of  straw  in  the  great  barn,'  said  the 
Laird.  1857  T.  MOORE  Handbk.  Brit.  Ferns  (ed.  3)  II 
When  shaken  over  a  sheet  of  paper  they  [the  spores]  are 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

b.  To  cast  (dice)  usually  with  a  preliminary 
shake  ;  hence  to  gamble  away  (an  estate)  ;  also 
with  personal  object,  to  '  throw  '  against  (a  person) 
for  whatever  is  staked. 

1570  B.  GOOGE  Pof.  Kiufa.  47  Dice  are  shakle.     1693 
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Humours  Town  25  To  shake  away  an  Estate  to  known 
Rooks  that  live  by  the  Dice.  1875  \Vooo  &  LAPHAM  Wait* 
ing  for  Mail  79  I'll  shake  you  for  drinks. 

16.  f  a.   To  shake  (a  person)  out  of  (property)  : 
to  rob,  plunder.   Obs.    b.  slang.  To  steal  (goods) ; 
to  rob  (a  person).    Now  Austral. 

£1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4514  He  bat  schakith 
Men  out  of  hire  good.  1538  ELVOT  Diet.  Add.,  Excutere 
aliijnem,  to  robbe  one,  to  shake  oone  out  of  his  clothes. 
1567  HARMAN  Caveat  xix.  (1869)  67  When  these  [walking 
morts]  get  ought.. as  money  or  apparel!,  they  are  quickly 
shaken  out  of  all  by  the  vpright  men.  1811  Lex.  Balatron., 
Shake,  to  draw  any  thing  from  the  pocket.  He  shook  the 
swell  of  his  fogle  ;  he  robbed  the  gentleman  of  his  silk 
handkerchief.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flask  Dict.^  Shake,  to 
steal  or  rob ;  as  I  shook  a  chest  of  slof,  I  stole  a  chest  of  tea  ; 
I've  been  shook  of  my  skin,  I  have  been  robbed  of  my  purse. 
1859  H.  KINGSLEV  G.  Hamlyn  xix.  II.  22, 1  shook  a  nag,  and 
got  bowled  out  and  lagged.  1903  W.  CRAIG  Adv.  Austral. 
Goldf,  191  The  man . .  wondered  if '  he  '  was  worth  '  shaking  '. 

17.  a.    reft,  and  intr.    Of  timber:  To  split  or 
crack.     Also  reft. 

1679  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  (1703)  149  The  Boards  will  Tear 
or  Shake,  which  is  in  vulgar  English,  Split  or  Crack.  1703 
T.  N.  City  <$•  C.  Parch.  136  The.. Boards  are  set.. under 
some  cover 'd  Shed...  For  if.  .the  Sun  shine  fiercely  upon 
'em.  .they  will  tear  or  shake  'em, ..that  is,  in  plain  English, 
split  or  crack.  1844  W.  BARNES  Poems  Rnr.  Life  Gloss., 
Shook,  split,  as  wood  by  shrinking. 

b,  trans.  To  separate  the  staves  of  (a  cask). 
Cf.  SHAKE  sb.  10  a. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.v.,  To  shake  a  cask,  to 
take  it  to  pieces,  and  pack  up  the  parts.  1882  NARES  Sea- 
manship (ed.  6)  95. 

18.  Mus.    To    accompany  or    execute    with  a 
shake  ;  also   absol.    or   intr.   to  execute  a  shake 
(see  SHAKE  sb.  5). 

i6ti  COTGR.,  Gringoter,  to  warble  quauer,  shake  with  the 
voice.  1632  SHERWOOD  s.  v.,  To  shake  the  voice  (in  singing), 
gringoter.  1659  C.  SIMPSON  Division-Violist^  i.  9  Open 
[-shake]  is,  when  a  Finger  is  shaked  in  that  distance  from 
when  it  was  removed,  or  is  to  be  set  down.  Ibid.,  Wider 
then  that  [sc.  an  interval  of  a  tone]  we  never  shake.  1676 
T.  MACE  Mustek* s  iMontim.  104  The  Back-fall  may  be  either 
Plain,  or  Shaked.  1746  TANSUR  New  Mus.  Gram.  23  A 
Shake,  or  TriUoe..is,  to  shake,  tremble,  or  warble  your 
Voice,  or  Instrument.  1828  Examiner  664/1  She.. abso- 
lutely introduced  two  consecutive  fifths  by  shaking  on  F 
instead  of  descending  to  D. 

19.  Shake  off.    a.  To  cast  off  or  get  rid  of  with 
a  shake  or  an  effort,    lit.  ; 


1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vn.  13  Repente  J^e,  ..And  shryf 
be  sharpliche  and  shak  of  alle  pruyde.  1535  COVERDALE 
Mark  vi.  n  Shake  of  the  duste  from  your  feet.  1611  BIBLE 
ibid.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  42  b,  Through  the  onely.  . 
eating  hereof,  they  shake  off  many  sicknesses.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  243  A  withered  Hermite  fiuescore  winters 
worne,  Might  shake  off  fiftie,  looking  in  her  eye.  1642  J. 
EATON  Honey-c.  Free  Jnstif.  366  Having  shaken  off  our 
sinne  (as  Sampson  had  shaked  off  his  new  ropes).  1671 
MILTON  Samson  409,  I  Might  easily  have  shook  off  all  her 
snares.  1711-12  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  n  Jan.,  I  walked 
lustily  in  the  Park  by  moonshine  till  eight,  to  shake  off  my 
dinner  and  wine.  1719  OZELL  tr.  Misson's  Mem.  Trav. 
Eng.  26  Then  the  Bull  bellows  and  bounds,  and  kicks  about 
to  shake  off  the  Dog.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII. 
365  The  most  industrious  shake  off  their  old  garments  about 
eight  o'clock.  1827  N.  P.  WILLIS  Widow  of  Nain  18  The 
sentinel  Shook  off  his  slumber.  1864  HKYCIJ:  Holy  Rom. 
Emp.  xvii.  (1875)  305  Poland,  once  tributary,  had  shaken 
off  the  yoke.  1888  PAYN  Myst.  Mirbridge  III.  xlvii.  223, 
I  know  from  experience  how  difficult  it  is  to  shake  off  old 
associations. 

b.  To  get  rid  of  (a  person)  ;  to  draw  away  from 
(a  competitor  in  a  race). 

1530  PALSGR.  700/2,  1  shake  of,  as  one  shaketh  of  or  awaye 
from  hym  a  person  or  mater  that  he  wolde  be  rydde  of. 
1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxix.  34  Quhen  he  listis,  he 
schaks  hir  of  be  diuorce  or  hir  wirreis.  1608  TARLTON  Cooler 
Canterb.  (1844)  117,  I  shakt  him  off  as  well  as  I  could,  but 
he  would  haue  no  nay  at  all  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella 
9  Sept.,  I  am  glad  I  have  wholly  shaken  off  that  family. 
1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  vi.  Exerting  his  strength,  he  sud- 
denly shook  off  both  the  finishers  of  the  law.  1856  H.  H. 
DIXON  Post  $  Paddock  xiii.  324  *  You  thought  to  shake  me 
off,  did  you  ?  *  roared  Mr.  T.  as  they  landed  together  in  a 
large  grass  field.  1878  TENNYSON  The  Revenge  viii,  And 
a  dozen  times  we  shook  'em  off  as  a  dog  that  shakes  his  ears. 
f  c.  To  let  off  (a  shot).  Obs.  rare-*. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  iv.  32  a,  Either  parte 
shooke  of  their  shotte,  and  coupled  them  selues  tegether  in 
a  braue  Skirmishe. 

d.  Of  a  plant  :  To  shed  (leaves,  fruit). 

1388  WYCLIF  fsa.  xxiv.  13  If  a  fewe  fruitis  of  olyue  trees 
that  ben  left  ben  schakun  of  fro  the  olyue  tre.  1575  GAS- 
COIGNE  Kenelworth  n.  v.  Wks.  1910  II.  123  The  Trees 
shooke  off  their  leaves. 

e.  Naut.  To  unfasten  (a  sail). 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grant,  v.  22  When  we  shake 
off  a  Bonnet.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  To  shake, 
to  cast  off  fastenings,  as..  To  shake  off  a  bonnet  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail. 

20.  Shake  out.  a.  To  cast  out  or  remove  with 
a  shake,  lit. 


a  1235  Attcr.  R.  206  pe  scorpiunes  cundel  \>&t  heo  bret  in 
hire  boseme,  schek  hit  ut  mid  schrifte.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  14682  Luytel  notes  bey  toke,  &  holede 
P*"1;  1*  kerneles  out  schoke.  c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840) 

>8  Mynyster  of  the  sextry  schaL.haue  oute  the  tapettes.. 
and  the  duste  schake  oute.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Droomme  of 
Doomes  day  i.  Wks.  1910  II.  238  You  shall  never  shake  a 
brybe  out  of  your  hand,  unlesse  you  shut  covetousnesse  out 
of  your  brest.  11x700  EVELYN  Diary  24  Aug.  1678,  This 
they  dcxtrously  turning,  shake  out  like  a  pancake.  1842 
LOUDON  Suburban  Hort,  449  We  shook  the  plants  out,  and 


shortened  their  roots.,  and  repotted  them.  1856  '  STONE- 
HENGE'  Brit.  Rural  Shorts  i.  n.  v.  135  A  bag-fox  being 
shaken  out  before  hounds  by  the  keeper. 

b.  nonce-uses.  To  bring  about  by  *  wagging'; 
to  produce  by  shaking. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  \\.  iv.  24  Many  a  mans  tongue 
shakes  out  his  masters  vndoing.  1608  MIDDLETON  Trick 
to  catch  Old  One  v.  ii,  Chiefly  dice,  those  true  outlanders, 
That  shake  out  beggars,  thieves,  and  panders. 

fc.  To  cast  out  the  contents  of ;  to  empty.  Obs. 
1382  WYCLIF  2  Esdras  [AW*.]  v.  13, 1  shakide  out  my  bosum. 
1639  R.  BAILLIE  Lett,  fy  Jrnls.  (1841)  I.  213  Harie  Rollock, 
by  his  sermons,  moved  them  to  shake  out  their  purses. 

d.  To  unfasten  or  unfurl  and  let  out  with  a  shake 
(a  flag,  sail) ;  to  straighten  out  by  shaking  (some- 
thing crumpled  or  folded). 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  41  Schaik  out  the  flag  on  the  top  mast. 
1800  Naval  Chron.  IV.  394,  I  dare  not  shake  the  reefs  out 
of  the  sail.  1849  LEVER  Confess.  Con  Cregctn  I.  xiv,  Old 
Ben  Crosseley,  of  the  *  Lively  Biddy",  that  wouldn't  stand 
being  ordered  to  shake  out  his  canvas.  1853  KANE  Grinncll 
Exf.  xx.  (1856)  153  We  had  shaken  out  our  reefs,  and  were 
driving  before  the  wind.  1902  SNAITH  Wayfarers  xvii,  He 
.  .produced  a  fresh  wig.. and  having  shook  it  out,  discarded 
the  modest  wig  he  was  wearing. 

e.  intr.  To  show  visible  signs  of  trembling. 
1843  SIR  T.  WATSON  Lect.  Physic  \.  xl.  709  [In]  tbe  dumb 

ague,  or  the  dead  ague ;  the  patient  is  said  not  to  shake  out. 

21.  Shake  up.    fa.  To  rattle  (a  chain).  Obs. 

c  1430  Chev.  Assigne  356  pey..shoken  vp  be  cheynes  ber 
sterten  vp  be  swannes  ;  Eche  on  chese  to  his. 

b.  To  shake  together  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bining or  mixing  ;  to  shake  (a  liquid)  so  as  to  stir 
up  the  sediment. 

I753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Eye,  [The  mixture  is  to 
be]  thoroughly  shook  up  every  time  it  is  to  be  used.  1837 
DICKKNS  Pickw.  xxiii,  Mr,  Weller,  shaking  up  the  ale,  by 
describing  small  circles  with  the  pot,  preparatory  to  drinking. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  84  If  we  shake  up  a  mixture  of 
liquids  of  different  densities. 

c.  To  rouse  up  with  or  as  with  a  shake. 

1850  ALLINGHAM  Poems,  Morning  i,  The  wind  shakes  up 
the  sleepy  clouds.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  \.  iv,  Bob., 
hollers  to  his  'osses,  and  shakes  'em  up,  and  away  we  goes. 
1896  Daily  News  30  Apr.  3/4  The  favourite  always  had  his 
race  well  won,,  .although.. Loates  had  to  shake  him  up. 

d.  To  loosen  ^bedding,  etc.)  by  shaking. 

1833  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Field  Bk.  s.  v.  Training,  After  he 
[the  horse]  has  had  his  food,  the  litter  is  to  be  shook  up. 
1857  ANNE  MARSH  Rose  of  Ashurst  vi,  [He]  had.. shook  up 
and  arranged  my  pillows,  in  a  way  most  comfortable  to  me. 

e.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  n.  E  ee  2,  Shake  her 
up  in  the  wind,  let  the  sails  touch  !  the  order  to  the  helms- 
man to  steer  the  ship  so  as  to  let  the  sails  shake  with  their 
edges  to  the  wind. 

ff.  To  rate  soundly,  abuse  violently.  (Very 
common  in  i6-i7th  c.)  Also,  to  harass,  afflict. 

a  *5S3  UDALL  Roister  D.  n.  ii.  (Arb.)  33,  I  was  nere  so 
shoke  vp  afore  since  I  was  borne.  1576  PETTI  E  Petite  Pal- 
lace  £3  b,  The  king,  .sent  for  my  youth  Iphis,  shooke  him 
vp  with  sharpe  threatninges,  and  charged  him.  .neuer  after 
to  be  scene  at  the  Court.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  i.  30. 
1620  SANDERSON  Serin.  I.  145  What  was  Eliah  to  Ahab?. . 
that  he  durst . .  shake  him  up  roundly  for . .  his  bloody 
abominable  oppressions?  1637  HEYLIN  Antid.  Lincoln  iii. 
9  Your  next  vagarie  is  upon  the  Doctor... The  Doctor  thus 
shaked  up,  you  goe  on  againe  unto  the  point  of  lurisdiction. 
g.  To  upset  the  nerves  of,  agitate,  confuse. 

1897  KIPLING  Capt.  Cour.  ii.  31  '  Well,  you  was  shook  up 
and  silly  ',  said  Dan. 

IV.  22.  The  verb-stem  in  combination : 
•j- shake-brained  a.,  of  unsound  mind,  crazy,  crack- 
brained  ;  fshake  breast  =  WATO-orou?  (cf.  Ge- 
neva Bible  1560,  Lev.  x.  15  shake  breast,  Num. 
vi.  20  shaken  breast) ;  f  shake-day-sheaf  =  WAVE- 
skeaf\  shake-hands,  an  act  of  shaking  hands 
with  another  person;  hence  shake-hand  attrib. ; 
shake-lurk  slang^  a  sham  official  document  falsely 
declaring  that  the  bearer  has  suffered  shipwreck ; 
•fshake  offering,  a  WAVE  offering^  fshake  rotten 
a.t  a  term  of  abuse ;  fshake-sheaf  =  shake-day- 
sheaf ";  shake-tail  «.,  of  a  woman,  loose, 

1793  GantL  Mag.  Feb.  126  A.  .*shake-brained  fellow. 
1647  Husbandm,  Plea  agst.  Tithes  38  Then  the  custome 
is  (in  some  Parishes)  for  the  Parson  to  have  a  tenth  joynt, 
a  heave  shoulder,  or  a  *shake  breast,  c  1659  BP.  BROWNRIG 
Sertn.  (1674)  I.  xxi.  278  God,  saith  Gregory,  requires  not 
only  pcctus  _/&/«".. the  shake-breast  of  faith,  but  [etc.]. 
1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Lcvit.  xxiii.  n  This  *shake-daie-sheaf 
was  a  pregnant  type  of  Christ's  rising  again.  1856  LEVER 
Martins  of  Cro1  M.  \.  491  Not  a  little  provoked  at  the 
*shake-hand  salutation  her  son  had  accorded  him.  1811  Ora 
ff  Juliet  I.  235  After,  .a  hearty  *shake-hands  with  Brewster. 
1889  D.  C.  MUKRAY  Dangerous  Catspaw  33  He.. executed 
a  hearty  shake-hands.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I. 
2 19  Armed  with  these  [sham  official  documents],  the  patterer 
becomes  a 'lurker '...Shipwreck  is  called  a  **shake  lurk*. 
1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  574  The  *shake  offering  was 
shaken  to  and  fro.  1595  PEELE  Old  Wives  T.  D,  This 
*shake  rotten  parish  that  will  not  burie  lack.  1650  TRAPP 
Comm.  Lemt.  xxiiu  17  The  *shake-sheaf. .of  their  barlie- 
harvest.  178*  ELIZ.  BLOWER  Geo.  Bateman  II.  120  A 
couple  of  *shake-tail  jabbering  wenches. 

Shakeable  (fa-kabl),  a.  [f.  SHAKE  v.  + 
-ABLE.  ]  That  may  be  shaken. 

1869  RUSKIN  Q.  of  Air  §  54  Anything  you  can  find  in  the 
universe  that  is  shakeable. 

Sha-ke-bag.    Obs.  exc.  dial.     [f.  SHAKE  v.} 
1.  Cock-fighting.    (See  quota.   1688,  1709).     Cf. 
SHACKBAG  2. 


1663  State-Scuffle  3  And  when  two  shake-bags  are  thrown 
out,  To  try  the  Battel  yet  in  doubt,  When  weary  still  they 
wheele  about  More  eager.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  252/1 
A  Shake-bag,  is  a  Cock  turned  out  of  the  Bag  to  fight  an- 
other Cock,  unsight,  unseen,  or  unmatched;  a  Battle  at  a 
venture.  1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2328/4,  40  Cocks  on  each 
side  will  be  shewn... And  every  Battel  5!.  each  side,  and 
50!.  the  odd  Battel,  and  four  Shake  Bags  for  ml.  each 
Cock.  1705  R.  H.  Roy.  Pastime  Cock-fighting  iv.  19  Yet 
are  these  Birds  commonly  reduced  into  two  sorts  only,,  .the 
great  Game  Cock,  or  Shake-bag,  and  the  little  Match,  or 
Battle-Cock.  1777  [T.  SWIFT]  Gamblers  \.  829  The  Pit  shall 
roar,  fierce  Shake-bag  flap  the  wine.  1881  Isle  of  Wight 

S^l f-7._t-I__.  r 1_      .C.L.      I  .          -  J  ** 


Gloss.,  Shakebag,  a  game-cock  of  the  largest  size. 

trans/.     1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World  i.  65   Wit...VI\\\ 
you_go  to  a  Cock-match  ?  Sir  Wil.  With  a  Wench,  Tony? 


Is  she  a  shake-bag  Sirrah?  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl. 
30  Apr.,  I  would  pit  her..  against  the  best  shake-bag  of  the 
whole  main. 

2.  A  rogue,  scoundrel.     Also  (see  quots.  1796 
and  1823  in  3).     Cf.  SHACKBAG  i. 

[Cf.  the  following:  1592  ArdenofFeversham(t\\\t-^-\  His 
..wife,  who..hyred  two  desperate  ruffins  Blackwill  and 
Shakbag,  to  kill  him.  (See  also  quot.  1595  SHAKE  v.  7  b.)] 

1794  Sporting  Mag.  III.  104  Being  estimated  ..  by  the 
blacklegs,  rooks  and  shakebags  as  a  complete  knowing  one. 
1796  GROSE  Diet.  Vulgar  T.  (ed.  3),  Shag-bag^  or  Shake- 
bag,  a  poor  sneaking  fellow,  a  man  of  no  spirit  :  a  term 
borrowed  from  the  cock-pit. 

3.  attrib. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  xi.  252  Shake-back  [sic]  Battle^ 
is  a  fight  between  two  Cocks  unmatched,  unsig_ht,  unseen. 
1823  '  JON  BEE  '  Diet.  Turf^  Shake-bag^  match  —  in  cocking  ; 
the  fighting  adventitiously,  or  guessing  at  weights  and 
pairing,  while  the  fowls  are  still  in  their  respective  bags. 
'  A  Shake-bag  fellow  ',  if  he  be  no  pick-pocket,  is  at  least  a 
seedy  cove. 

t  Sha'kebuckler.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SHAKE  v.  + 
BUCKLER  sb.  Cf.  swashbuckler.']  Only  in  Sim 
Shakebuckler,  a  nickname  for  a  serving  man. 

1550  BECON  Gov.  Virtue  Wks.  1564  I.  257  That  a  poore 
maydeand  a  simple  Sym  Shakebuckelare,  made  him  [Peter] 
both  to  denye  [etc.].  1560  —  Catech.  vi.  ibid.  523  Nor 
[suffer  their  children]  to  be  of  the  nomber  of  suche  simme 
shakebucklers,  as  in  theyr  yong  yeares  fal  vnto  seruing. 

Shakebut(t,  obs.  forms  of  SACKBUT. 

1593  G.  PEELE  Hon.  Garter  D  i,  Then  Shalmes  and  Shake- 
butts  sounded  in  the  ayre.  1628  P.  SMART  Sertn.  (Ps.  xxxi. 
7)  22  With  Shakebuts,  and.  .all  kinde  of  Musicke. 

t  Shaked,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SHAKE  v,  + 
-ED*.]  a.  Shaken,  b.  Mus.  Trilled. 

16*5  MILTON  Ode  Death  Fair  Infant  44  Wert  thou  some 
Starr  which  from  the  ruin'd  roofe  Of  shak't  Olympus  by 
mischance  didst  fall.  1659  C.  SIMPSON  Division-  Violist  i. 
9  Graces  done  with  the  Fingers  are  of  two  sorts  :  viz.  smooth 
and  shaked.  Ibid.)  Shaked  Graces. 

Slia'ke-dowii.  [f.  vbl.  phrase  shake  down', 
see  SHAKE  f.  12.] 

1.  A  bed  made  upon  straw  loosely  disposed  upon 
the  floor  or  ground  ;   hence,  any  makeshift   bed, 
esp.  one  made  up  on  the  floor. 

ci73o  BURT  Lett.  N.  Scot.  (1754)  I.  107  The  same  Blanket 
.  .is  made  a  Part  of  their  Bedding  at  Night,  which  is  gener- 
ally spread  upon  the  Floor  ;  this  I  think  they  call  a  Shake- 
down. a  1820  A.  YOUNG  Aittobiog.  iv.  (i8g8j  72  A  'shake- 
down '  when  I  was  in  Ireland  [1776-8]  meant  some  clean 
straw  spread  upon  the  floor,  with  blankets  and  sheets.  1838 
DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  vii,  You  can  give  him  a  shake-down 
here  to-night,  can't  you?  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  \.  77 
When  the  party  broke  up  there  was  no  leaving  at  so  late  an 
hour,  and  shake-downs  were  improvised  for  at  least  forty.. 
guests. 

attrib.  1891  Catholic  News  29  Aug.  8/4  Shake-down 
straw  beds  with  a  rug  or  two  for  covering. 

2.  An  act  of  shaking  down  :  see  SHAKE  v.  12. 
1878  HARDY  Ret.  Native  vi.  iv,  Now  gie  the  bed  a  shake 

down.    We've  put  in  seventy  pound  of  best  feathers. 

Sha'kefork.  Also  shackfork.  [f.  SHAKE 
vl\  A  wooden  fork  with  two  tines  or  prongs  used 
by  threshers  to  shake  and  remove  the  straw  from 
the  grain  ;  also,  a  pitchfork.  Now  dial. 

1338  Durh.  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  200  It.  8  rastra  cum 
schakforkes,  pr.  izd.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  332/2  A  Schake 
forke,  pastinatutn.  1597  BP.  HALL  Sat.  in.  vii.  66  So 
slender  wast  with  such  an  Abbots  loyne,  .  .  Like  a  broad 
shak-forke  with  a  slender  steale.  1607  MARKHAM  Cavet.  v. 
15  You  shall  take  a  shakeforke  .  ,  and  with  it  you  shall  shake 
vp.  .all  the  horses  dung,  and  wet  litter.  1788  W.  H.  MAR- 
SHALL  Yorksh.  II.  350  Shack-fork  (that  is,  shake-fork);  a 
wooden  fork,  .  .  generally  made  of  a  forked  ozier  ;_  the  tines 
or  branches  about  two  feet  long,  and  one  foot  wide  at  the 
points.  1847  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  n.  297  The 
swaths  are  gathered  into  shocks  with  a  shack-fork.  1876 
VVkitby  Gloss.)  Shackforkt  a  wooden  fork  for  lifting  the 
thrashed  straw...'  His  clothes  look  as  if  they  were  flung  on 
to  his  back  with  a  shackfork.' 

b.  Sc.  Her.  (See  quots.) 

1680  G.  MACKENZIE  Sci.  Her.  xi.  33  This  is  called  a 
Shak-fork  with  us,  and  should  not  touch  the  corners  of  the 
Escutcheon.  1780  J.  EDMONDSON  Her.  II.  Gloss.,  Sliake- 
fork,  is  in  form  like  the  Pall,  but  doth  not  touch  the  top  of 
the  shield,  and  is  pointed  at  each  end.  1894  J.  MACINTOSH 
Ayrsh.  Nights'  Entert.  xv.  286  [Stewarton  Ch.]  Over  the 
..doorway..  is  a  rather  long  window-like  compartment, 
in  which  the  shake-fork  forms,  as  it  were,  the  mullion. 


Shaken  (J^-k'n),///.**.   [pa.pple. 

1.  Put  into  a  quick  or  violent  alternating  motion  ; 
agitated  ;  (of  seed,  etc.)  sprinkled. 

1715  P.  BLAIR  Pkarmaco-Bot.  m.  130  If..  no  Care  has 
been  taken  to  Till  the  Ground  over  the  shaken  Seed.  1849 
M.  ARNOLD  Strayed  Reveller  189  A  Chief,  With  shout  and 
shaken  spear,  Stands  at  the  prow.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan, 
Der.  xxxvi,  For  the  moment  she  felt  like  a  shaken  child. 


SHAKENLY. 

2.  Moved  abruptly  or  violently  with  a  blow  or 
shock  ;  hence,  weakened  in  structure. 

1614  GORGES  Lncan.  \\.  68  And  bands  of  foot  come  follow  on, 
This  .shaken  bridge  goe  set  vpon.  1822  SHELLEY  Scenes  fr. 
Faust  \\.  136  And  through  the  ruins  of  the  shaken  mountain 
The  airs  hiss  and  howl.  1858  MALLET  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc. 
i.  58  The  shaken  area  [of  an  earthquake]. 
b.  transf.  andyf^. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  87  This  our  shaken  Monarchy, 
that  now  lies  labouring  under  her  throwes.  1890  GALL  Mod. 
Tactics  (ed.  2)  131  Against  shaken  troops  the  opportunities 
will  possibly  be  as  great,  .in  the  future.  i8<j6  F.  MATHKW 
WoodofBrainbles  ix.  176  He  is  a  shaken  irritable  kindly 
lean  little  man. 

3.  Of  a  cask  :  Taken  to  pieces  and  bound  up  in 
a   compact   form  for  transport.     (Cf.  SHAKE  sb. 
10  a,  SHOOK  s6.) 

1557  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  I.  300  We  haue  laden  m 
these  ships.. 94.  tunnes  shaken  Caske  and  46.  tunnes  whole. 
1575  Ibid.  414  There  must  be.  .800  empty  shaken  hogsheds. 
1791  Descr.  Kentucky  41  In  1787  were  exported  Shaken 
hogsheads  4(775. 

4.  Of  timber :  Cracked  or  split  defectively. 
1523-34   FITZHERB.  Husb.  §   132  ("1882)   84   If  it  be   noo 

tymbre  tree  but  a  shaken  tree  or  a  hedge-rote  full  of  knottes. 
1679  MOXON  Meek.  Kxerc,  ix.  172  Such  Stuff  as  is  crackt 
either  with  the  heat  of  the  Sun  or  thedroughthof  the  wind, 
is  called  Shaken  Stuff.  1680  Ibid.  xii.  206  If  your  Stuff 
prove  shaken,  or  otherwise  unsound.  185*  FINCHAM  Ship 
Building  ir.  (ed.  3)  32  The  refuse  of  the  other  planking 
through  its  being  shaken,  or  otherwise  defective. 

6.  Mining*    (See  qnots.) 

1747  HOOSON  Miners  Diet.  U  4,  Swallowt  a  loose  and 
shaken  place  in  a  Vein.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  965  Troubles 
in  coal-fields  are.. 3.  Shaken  coal.  It  resembles  the  rubbish 
of  an  old  waste. 

Sha'kenly,  adv.  rare.  [-LY  2.]  In  a  shaken 
manner. 

1890  Blackiv.  Mag.  CXLVIII.  545/1  'You  do  not  trust 
me,'  he  said,  low  and  shakenly. 

Shaker  (p**kai).  Also  5  schakare,  -ere,  6  St. 
schakar,  (-car),  schekkar.  [f.  SHAKE  v.  +-ERI.] 

1.  One  who  or  something  which  shakes  (in  the 
transitive  senses  of  the  verb). 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv,  443/1  Schakare,  e.vcussor.  1500-20, 
a  1605,  1785,  1816  [see  H ALLAN-SHAKER],  1581  A.  HALL 
liiad  ii.  35  Who  were,  .cunning  shakers  of  thestaffe  to  hit 
their  foe  a  farre.  ci6n  CHATMAN  Iliad  vn.  104  Thou 
mightie  shaker  of  the  earth,  thou  Lord  of  all  the  seas.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  711  Strangers  ..  scarsely  in 
twentie  dales,  with  great  care,  can  shake  off  this  Shaker 
[sc.  ague].  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  Introd.,  The  Marquis 
was  no  shaker  of  hands.  185*  TENNYSON  Death  Wellington^ 

0  shaker  of  the  Haltic  and  the  Nile.     1901  F.   H.  SKRINE 
Life  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  x\\.  452  The  fortune  made  in  India 
by  the  Thackerays  and  other  shakers  of  the  pagoda-tree. 

b.  Shaker  off ':  cf.  SHAKE  v.  19. 

1638  HEYWOOD  Wise  Worn.  Hogsdon  iv.  G^b,  Harrlng. 
Hee  what  art  thou  ;  Sencer.  A  hanger  on,  if  it  please  you. 
Marring.  And  I  a  shaker  off, . .  You  shall  not  hang  on  mee. 
1764  Museum  Rust.  II.  xxv.  82  There  are  two  men,  called 
shakers  off,  that  immediately  follow  the  threshers  ;  the  first 
of  them  throws  the  coleseed  straw  up;  the  other  strikes  it 
as  it  rises,  which  helps  to  knock  out  what  seed  may  be  left. 

2.  One  who  or  something  which  shakes,  trembles, 
vibrates,  etc.     fAlso,  a  boaster,  swaggerer. 

c  1440  Promp.  Fan>.  443/1  Schakare,  or  craker,  or  booste 
maker,  jactator.  1573  BARET  Alv.  Sh.  265  Such  a  shaker 
or  trotter.  1833  Blackw.  Mag.  XIV.  701  The  pluckless 
shakers  at  his  authority. 

f  3.  ?  A  person  of  loose  life.     Obs. 

la  1500  Nominate  MS.  in  Halliwell  s.v.  Shake  (5),  f^asci- 
z>us,  Anglice  a  schakere.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  V.  Pan- 
tagr.  Prognost.  v,  Those  whom  Venus  is  said  to  Rule,  as. . 
Wenchers,  Leachers,  Shakers  [etc.]. 

4.  t  a.  In  the  i;th  c.  applied  to  various  sectaries 
whose  devotional  exercises  were  accompanied  by 

1  shaking '  or  convulsions  ;  often  used  as  equivalent 
to  QUAKER.    Obs. 

1648  Scottish  Mist  DispeVd  17  If  the  Lord  in  mercy  doe 
not  afford  us  more  liberty,  .in  things  Civill  and  Religious, .. 
we  may  be  quickly  reckoned  amongst  the  new  Sect  of 
Shakers :  you  would  make  us  tremble  under  your  hands. 
1654  PAGITT  Heresiogr.  (ed.  5)  136  The  Shaker  or  Quaker. 
1694  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  HI.  i.  378  The  other 
sort  of  Anabaptists  are  called  Quakers  or  Shakers,  from  the 
Trembling  and  Quaking,  caused  in  them  by  Vapours  in 
their  Ecstatick  Fits. 

b.  One  of  an  American  religious  sect  (calling 
itself  *  The  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second 
Appearing '),  which  exists  in  the  form  of  mixed 
communities  of  men  and  women  living  in  celibacy. 

The  first  of  these  communities  was  founded  by  Ann  Lee  or 
Stanley,  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1774. 

1784  J.  BELKNAP  Tour  to  White  Mts.  (1876)  21  A  man 
from  Saco  whose  wife  had  run  away  with  the  Shakers.  iSzi 
COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1836)  II.  18  The  Essenians  for  several 
ages  subsisted  by  adoption :  we  shall  see  if  the  Shakers 
continue  so  long.  1842  DICKENS  Amer.  Notes  xv,  These 
people  are  called  Shakers  from  their  peculiar  form  of  adora- 
tion, which  consists  of  a  dance,  performed  by  the  men  and 
women  of  alt  ages,  who  arrange  themselves  for  that  purpose 
in  opposite  parties. 

attrib.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  55,  I  visited 
two  Shaker  communities  in  Massachusetts.  1883  Century 
Mag.  XXV.  525/1  A  bonnet,  hey  ?. .  It  looks  like  a  Shaker 
cap.  Ibid.)  The  Shaker  sisters  don't  wear  crimps. 

c.  A  member  of  a  community  in  the  New  Forest, 
formed  in   1864  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Girling,  who 
claimed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  God.     (The  name 
was  popularly  given  to  the  sect  from  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Shaker  communities  of  the  U.S.) 
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1878  frisk  Monthly  Oct.  556  Hordle,  where  what  are 
usually  called  the  New  Forest  Shakers  reside.  Ibid.  559 
The  first  Shaker  I  met. 

5.   The  fan-tail  pigeon.    More  fully  shaker  pigeon. 

1668  CHARLETON  Onomast,  77  Tremuls. ..  Quakers  or 
Shakers,  a.  167*  WILLUGHBV  Ornithol.  \\.  xv.  §  2  (1676)  131 
Columbae  tremulae  laticaudae;  Anglice  Broad-taild  Shakers. 
Ibid,  132  Columbas  tremulse  angusticauda:. .  Narrow-tail'd 
Shakers.^  1678  RAY  Willnghby's  Ornithol.  n.  xv.  §  2.  181 
Broad-tail'd  Shakers,  called  Shakers  because  they  do  almost 
constantly  shake  or  wag  their  Heads  and  Necks  up  and 
down. . .  Narrow-tail'd  Shakers..  .This  kind  we  have  not  as 
yet  seen.  1735  J.  MOORE  Columbarium  54.  1854  MEALL 
Monbray's  /Vw^ry 252-3,  n.  Fantail,  or  Shaker.. .  12.  Nar- 
row-tailed Shaker. 

t  6.  //.  St.  An  ornamentation  or  trimming  for 
the  dress  composed  of  thin  plates  of  metal  which 
vibrate  with  the  movements  of  the  wearer ;  also 
transf.)  vibrating  drops  of  dew.  Obs. 

1506  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  313  Item,  for  xv 
goldin  skinnis  to  stomois  for  thaim,  and  scnakaris  and  bor- 
douris  to  the  tailes.  1513  DOITGI.AS  sEneis  v.  vii.  18  And 
all  his  heid  Of  goldin  schacarisand  roisgarlandis  reid  Bus- 
kit  full  weill.  Ibid.  xii.  Prol.,  And  syluerschalcarisgan  fra 
levis  hyng.  a  1568  Tayis  Hank  21  (Hnnnatyne  .MS.)  With 
schakeris  of  the  schene  de\v  schour,  Schynnyng  my  cour- 
tenis  schew.  c  1600  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  «y  Sloe  (Ever- 
green) 4Q  Floras  fragrant  flour  is,  Qtihairon  A  polios  para- 
mouris  Had  trinklit  mony  a  teir;  The  quhilk  lyke  silvir 
schaikers  shynd,  Embroydering  Bewties  bed. 

7.  pi.  dial.  The  QUAKING-GRASS,  Briza  media  ; 
also  nay  shakers  and  Sc.  silver  shakers. 

1597   GERASDE   Herbal  \.   \\\\.    80   Shakers,  or  quaking 

§rasse.     1845  Nrtv  Statist.  Ace.  Sent.  IV.  Kirkcudhr.  68 
baking  grass  (the     silver  shaker'*.      1889  N.    W.  Line. 
Gloss.     1893  Wiltshire  Gloss. ,  Shakers. 

8.  An  implement,  machine,  etc.  used  for  shaking. 

a.  A  contrivance  for  shaking  straw  or  hay. 
1812  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Ilnsb.  Scot.  \.  oo  An  ingeniously- 

devised  shaker.. for  clearing  all  the  loose  grain  from  among 
the  straw.  1856  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric,  II.  966  { Thrashing 
machine)  The  straw,  being  taken  off  by  the  shakers,  .drops 
on  the  slide. 

b.  Dyeing.    (See  quot.) 

1791  HAMILTON  BertholleCs  Dyeing  I.  i.  ii.  159  The  silk 
is  stretched  out  on  a  moveable  pole,  called  a  Shaker — kept 
continually  in  motion.  1837  WHITTOCK  Bk.  Trades^  Dyer 
(1842)  191. 

c.  A  riddle  or  sieve  (see  quot). 

1906  J.  PATERSON  l\'amf>hray  ii.  61  note,  [A  riddle] 
exactly  like  shakers  used  by  masons  at  the  present  day  to 
riddle  lime. 

d.  A  utensil  used  in  mixing  American  drinks. 
1889  J.  G,  WOOLLEY  Seed   Number  One  hard  (1893)  96 

The  bartender . .  makes  the  bits  of  ice,  the  spoon,  the  shaker, 
the  strainer,  the  glasses,  fairly  play  a  tune. 

e.  A  machine  for  mechanically  agitating  fluids. 
1897  Brit.  fled.  Jml.  27  Mar.  776/2  The  residue  [was] 

extracted  with  water.  This  was  accomplished  in  twenty- 
four  hours  and  was  assisted  by  an  electrically-driven 
'  shaker '. 

Hence  Sha-kerdom,  the  Shakers  as  a  class. 
Sha'keress,  a  female  Shaker.  Sha'kerism,  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  Shakers. 

1822  MARY  M.  DYER  (title')  A  Portraiture  of  Shakerism. 
1861  J.  G.  HOLLAND  Lessons  in  Life  vi.  87,  I  object  to 
their  style  of  life  and  piety,  and  to  everything  outside  of 
Shakerdom.  1860  Reynolds'*  Misc.  15  Sept.  XXV.  180/2 
Two  comely  Shakeresses  wait  upon  you.  1868  Morn.  Star 
8  June,  The  Owenite  experiments  in  England  and  America 
have  failed,  but  Shakerism  is  a  living  and  triumphant  fact. 
1870  D.  MACRAE  Amer.  at  Honte,  II.  xxx.  358  We  followed 
the  Shakeress. .  within  doors. 

Sha'ke-rag.  [f.  SHAKE  v.  +  RAG  st>.]  A  ragged 
disreputable  person;  also  attrib.  or  adj.,  beggarly. 
Cf.  SHACK-RAG,  SHAG-BAG. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on,  Ps.  Ixix.  13.  259  It  is  no  maruell 
that  shakerags  [orig.  $ordidos  homines}  (which  haue  no  re- 
garde  of  honestie)  did.-raile  with  out  shame.  1610  HEALKY 
St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  vii.  xi.  269  Pecunia,..one  of  the 
shake-rag  goddesses  in  our  forth  booke.  1641  BROME 
Jovial  Creiv  in.  (1652)  H4b,  Do  you  talk  Shake-rag: 
Heart  yond's  more  of  'em.  I  shall  be  Beggar-mawl'd  if  I 
stay.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxvi,  '  He  was  a  shake-rag  like 
fellow',  he  said,  'and.. had  gipsy  blood  in  his  veins'. 
Hence  fShake-r aggred  a. 

1560  BECON  Fortress  of  Faithful  Wks.  II.  129  Who  wyll 
be  troubled . .  with  suche  a  sorte  of  shake  ragged  slaues  in  a 
towne,  whyche  do  nothynge  but.  .fyll  the  towne  full  of  beg- 
gers  braules  ? 

Shakescene  (J^'ks/h).  arch.  rare.  [f.  SHAKE 
v.  +  SCENE  sb.  :  in  allusion  to  the  name  Snakspere. 

Cf.  B.  Jonson  To  Memory  of  Author  in  Shaks.  Wks. 
(1623),  I  would,  .call  forth.  .^Eschitus.  .To  life  againe,  to 
heare  thy  Buskin  tread,  And  shake  a  Stage.] 

(Of  uncertain  or  vague  meaning  :  used  by  Greene 
in  his  attack  on  Shakspere.) 

a  1591  GREENE  Groatsw.  Wit  (1874)  30  He.  .is  in  his  owne 
conceit  the  onely  Shake-scene  in  a  countrie. 

Sha-ke-spear,  a.  nonce-ivdt  [f.  SHAKE  ».] 
That  brandishes  a  spear  (tr.  Gr.  5opv<r<roos). 

"853  M.  J.  CHAPMAN  tr.  Theocritus  Idyll  XXH.  xvii,  Castor 
.  .The  brass-mailed,  shake* spear  knight. 

Shakespear- :  see  SHAKSPERIAN,  etc. 

Shakily  (J?-kili),  adv.    [f.  SHAKY  a. 
In  a  shaky  manner,  unsteadily. 

1863  HUXLEY  Man's  Place  Nat,  i.  36  On  the  ground,  the 
Orang  always  goes  laboriously  and  shakily,  on  all  fours. 
1877  Box  Eng.  Ga*ne  of  Cricket  337  The  '  glorious  Tennent ' 
next  appeared  [as  batsman],  and  began  very  shakily  indeed. 
191*  Ettgl.  Review  Feb.  461  Frances  laughed  shakily. 


SHAKING. 

Shakiness  (J<"  kincs).  [f.  SHAKY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  of  being  shaky. 

1862  Cornliill  Mag.  VI.  613  Shakineis  of  the  hand  [is)  a 
sign  of  poisoning.  1884  CHUKCH  Bacon  \.  The  shakiness 
of  current  doctrines.,  on  religion  and  policy. 

Shaking  (p'-kirj),  vbl.  sb.    [-ING!.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SHAKE,  in  any  sense. 

Cl38o  WVCLIF  Set.  Eng.  Wks.  III.  313  Bi  here  newe 
dampnacion  bat  bei  maden  nt  London  m  be  erbe  schakyng. 
c  1450  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Gilbert  xxiv.  98  All  be  toknes  [of 
the  fever]  wer  come,  as  schakyng,  akyng  of  be  hed  and 
swech  obir.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Kenclwortk  n.  ii.  Wks. 
1910  II.  113  It  was  the  shaking  of  some  leafe.  1586  T.  II. 
La  Primand.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  326  Few  there  are,  who,  in  great 
overthwarts  and  shakings  of  fortune,  have  harts  sufficiently 
staied  to  practise,  .that  which  they  commend.  1685  tr. 
St.  Kvremond's  Mixt  Kss.  24  With  their  warblings  and 
shakings,  _they  [the  Spaniards]  seem  to  mind  nothing  in 
their  singing,  but  to  contend  with  Nightingales.  1782  ]. 
ADAMS  Pant.  Lett.  (1876)  404  But  shaking  on  horseback 
guards  pretty  well  against  it.  1891  EARL  LYTTON  Lett. 
(1906)  II.  430  The  shaking  I  got  on  my  way  from  London 
to  Paris  made  last  Sunday  a.  terribly  painful  one  to  me. 
1899  R.  WHITEING  No.  5  John  St.  157  The  great  need  of 
the  age  is  a  good  sound  shaking,  to  get  the  nonsense  out. 
t  b.  The  gathering,  harvesting,  falling  or  shed- 
ding (of  fruit  or  grain),  lit.  andy^*.  Obs. 

1623  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  Ind.  (1908)  II.  237  Tht^e 
fellowes  are  growne  ripe  ;  I  hope  wee  shall  have  the  shakin^e 
of  them.  1637  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp,,  Cantcrb.,  payd 
for  shakinge  of  our  frute  020.  1658  [see  shaking-time  in  4]. 
c  1750  MS,  relating  to  Suffolk  Manors,  No  person  shall  in 
the  time  of  Shaking,  .keep  any  drove  cattle  in  the  fields. 
c.  With  advs. 

c  1440  Prom/>.  Pan'.  443/2  Schakynge  a-wey,  excusslo. 
1613  HIERON  Back-parts  Jehovah  Serm.  (1614)  180  A 
shaking  off  of  that  due  obedience  we  owe  vnto  him.  1683 
MOXON  JMech.  Excrc.,  Printing  xn.  xix.  172  The  Break 
made  by  the  Shaking  out  of  the  Mettal.  1866  W.  COLLINS 
Armadalc  n.  vii,  A  good  shaking-up  is  just  the  thing  for 
you,  after  being  so  long  indoors.  1897  H.  A.  JONKS  Case 
Rebell.  Susan  \,  19,  1  allow  every  married  couple  twelve 
months  for  what  I  call  the  shaking-down  process. 

fd.  The  shaking  of  the  sheets  :  the  name  of  a 
dance  (in  the  i6-i7th  c.  very  often  used  jocularly 
for  sexual  intercourse).  Obs. 

?  c  1570  Misogpuus  n.  iv.  272  To  that  daunce  of  all  other  I 
see  he  is  bent.  JT".  Fayihe  no  I  had  rather  haue  .shaking- 
oth  shetes.  1589  Pappe  iu.  Hatchet  Lyly's  Wks.  1902  III. 
411  O  tis  his  best  daunce  next  shaking  of  the  sheetes.  1633 
KOWLKY  Match  at  Midn.  in.  i,  Thee  and  I  shall  dance  the 
shaking  of  the  sheetes  together.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes 
i.  vii.  25  He  knew  not  uhat  a  dance  the  Don  would  lead 
him,  before  he  return 'd  to  the  shaking  of  the  sheets,  with 
his  Joan  Gutierez. 

transf.  16..  Ballad^  Doleful  Dance  $  Song  of  Death  i, 
Can  you  dance  the  shaking  of  the  Sheets,  a  Dance  that 
every  one  must  do?..  Make  ready  then  your  winding  sheet. 
1604  Meeting  of  Gallants  at  Ordinarie  C  3,  But  this 
youngster  daunced  the  shaking  of  one  sheet  [/".  e.  died] 
within  fewe  dayes  after. 

2.  A  disease  in  sheep  and  swine  (see  quot.  a  1722). 
Also  the  ague.     Chiefly  in  plural. 

1643  FULLER  Holy  %  Prof.  St.  v.  xi.  401  Being  good 
Physick  for  the  sheep  to  keep  them  from  the  Shakings. 
a  1722  LISLE  Hnsl>.  (1757)  339  Some  years  the  sheep  will  be 
apt  to  be  taken  with  a  disease  they  call  ihe  shaking. .  :  it  is 
a  weakness  which  seizes  their  hinder  quarters,  so  that  they 
cannot  rise  up  when  they  are  down.  1736  BAILEY  Hottsfh, 
Diet.  s.v.  Tremour^  The  tremour  or  shaking  in  Swine. 
1877  Holderness  Gloss.)  Shakkins*  the  ague.  'Thoo  dodhers 
as  if  thoo'd  getten  shakkins.' 

3.  concr.  That  which  is  shaken  off,  out,  down,  etc. 
A'aut*  (see  quots.   1867-86).      Also    with   advs. 
down,  off,  out.     Chiefly  in  plural. 

138*  WYCLIK  Isa,  xvii.  6  As  the  shaking  out  of  the  oilc 
bene.     1388  Ilnd.,  As  the  schakyng  doun  of  the  fruyt  of 
olyue  tre.    i68a  J.  Houghton's  Coll.  Lett,  liusb.  etc.  No.  7 
I.  70  The  Shakings  of  the  Cloth.    1754  P.  H.  Hibemiad  iv. 
29  Luxuriant  Congreve  (the.  .Shakings-off  of  whose  Pen, 
,    would   invigorate   twenty   of  our   late  spiritless    mi  seal  I'd 
i    Comedies).     1839  Nautical  Mag.  726  [Heading  of  miscel- 
j    laneous  items  of  newb.J   Shakings.     1867  SMYTH   Sailor's 


k.)  Shakings t  refuse  of  cordage,  canvas,  &c.,  used 
for  making  oakum,  paper,  &c,  1886  Tinsleys  Mag.  Sept. 
287  Shakings  are  the  s  weepings  of  thedeck  gathered  together 
after  the  day's  work  is  done.  //vW.,  '  Mere  shakings '  is  a 
term  used  by  seamen  to  express  worthless  men. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  shaking  time\  also  in 
j  the  names  of  machines  used  for  agitating  materials, 
as  shaking  barrel,  also  shaking  fr  ante  t  table  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  1875);  shaking  cure,  machine  (see 
quots.) ;  shaking  stop,  the  tremolo  organ  stop. 

1884  B*ham  Daily  Post  23  Feb.  2/4  Boot-rivet  Machines, 
Spring  Punches,  "Shaking  Barrel.  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.% 
^Shafting  c nre,  the  treatment  of  certain  nervous  diseases, 
such  as  paralysis  agitans,  by  means  of  a  vibrating  arm- 
chair. 1850  HOLTZAPFFEI.  Turning  III.  1090  Rumble  or 
^Shaking  Machine.  This  is  a  contrivance  sometimes  used 
for  polishing  small  articles  principally  by  their  attrition 
against  each  other.  1659  C.  SIMPSON  Dimsion-Violist  \.  9 
Some  also  affect  a  kind  of  Shake  or  Tremble  with  the  Bow, 
like  the  'shaking  Stop  of  an  Organ.  1665  in  Hopkins  Organ 
(1845)  Hist.  52  One  Shaking  Stopp,  1658  GURNALL  Chr.  in 
Arm.  verse  14  xii.  u.  284  Away  theyrunne  with  their  enjoy- 
ments,., like  hogges  in  *shakmg  time.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Shacking~timt%  the  Season  when  Mast  is  ripe. 

Shaking  (J^'kin),  /•//•  «•  (f-  SHAKE  v.  +  -ING  2  ] 
In  the  senses  of  the  verb.  Ot  a  bog,  morass,  etc.  : 
Quaking.  Shaking  stone,  a  rocking  stone. 

a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  60  [Lechery]  mid  schekinde  word  )iueS 
speres  wunden.  -c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  210  pei.  .sufTre 
pore  men  haue  nakid  sidis  &  schakynge  lippis  &  hondis  for 
cold.  1578  J.  DERRICKE  tmagt  Irtl.  (1581)  Ditfb,  And 


SHAKO. 

brought  from  Boggs  to  champion   ground,  ..Yet  doe  thei 


lokeTo  shaking  boggs.    1660  R.  MAY  Accompl.  Cook  (1665) 
,ke  a  Shaking  Pudding. 


180  To  make 


. 
1662  RAY  I  tin.  iii.  Sel. 


Rem.  (1760)  240  Here  lies  a  Stone,  called  the  shaking  Stone. 
1763  MILLS  Pract.  Husb.  I.  137  Mr.  Eliot's  contrivance  to 
dram  a  piece  of  shaking  meadow,  as  he  calls  it.  1773  GOLDSM. 
She  stoops  to  tony.  II,  Item,  .a  Florentine,  a  shaking  pudding. 
1842  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xxiii,  The  cat  made  for  a  shaking 
bog — the  loneliest  place  in  the  whole  country.  1889  P.  H. 
EMERSON  Eng.  Idyls  133  Holding  their  shaking  sides. 

b.  Of  a  disease  :  Characterized  by  a  tremulous 
agitation  of  the  head  or  limbs. 

1328  PAYNELL  Sale  rue's  Regim.  Yij,  White  pepper  is 
holsome  for  a  shakynge  feuer.  1613  CROOKE  Body  of  Man 
401  The  disease  called  Tremor,  or  the  shaking  palsie.  1905 
Brit.  Mcd.  Jrnl.  25  Feb.  406/1  He  had  a  shaking  chill 
followed  by  a  sweat. 

trans/.  1395  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  228  Bulletts  wrapt  in  tire 
To  make  a  shaking  feuer  in  your  walles. 

c.  Shaking  Quaker  =  SHAKER  4  b. 

1784  Mass.  Spy  i  Jan.,  in  R.  H.  Thornton  Amer.  Gloss. 
11912),  The  people  in  the  Western  part  of  this  State,  who 
stile  themselves  Shaking  Quakers.  1839  MARRYAT  Diary 
Amer.  Ser.  I.  I.  114,  I  had  intended  to.  .proceed  from  thence 
to  New  Lebanon  to  visit  the  Shaking  Quakers. 

d.  quasi-rt</Z'. 

1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  240  What  a 
lot  of  rattling  bullocks,  shaking  fat  too. 

Hence  Sfca'kingly  adv. 

1889  Cornhill  Mag.  Oct.  438  '  Tell  her,  please,  Bryan  ', 
I  say,  shakingly. 

Shako  vjarkflu).  Also  schakos,  schako  ;  and 
see  CHACO.  [a.  Magyar  csakS,  short  for  csdkf 
siiveg,  more  correctly  csakos  siiveg  peaked  cap 
(csdkos  being  an  adj.  f.  csdk  peak,  believed  by  native 
scholars  to  be  a  G.  zacken  point,  spike). 

The  word  has  been  adopted  into  several  European  langs. ; 
the  F.  schako  may  be  the  proximate  source.  While  the 
shako  was  still  worn  in  the  British  army,  the  pronunciation 
was  (f.K'k0u)  among  officers,  but  (Jakw')  in  the  ranks.] 

A  military  cap  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone, 
with  a  peak  and  either  a  plume  or  a  ball  or  '  pom- 
pom '.  (Not  now  worn  by  British  soldiers.) 

1813  SCOTT  Paufs  Lett.  xiii.  (1816)  317  [The  Fiench  guide] 
puts  on  the  schakos,  which  he  has  hitherto  held  in  his 
hand.  1832  LlEUT.-CoL.  J.  LUARD  Dress  Brit.  Soldier  158 
We  have  introduced  the  large-topped,  overweighted  shako 
from  the  French.  1868  Queen's  Regitl.  A  rmy  7  67  Officers 
in  uniform  are  not  to  take  off  their  shakos  or  forage  Caps 
in  Saluting.  1903  J.  CONRAD  &  F.  M.  HUEFFER  Romance 
ii.  ii.  60  The  little  worsted  balls  on  the  infantry  shakos. 

Shak-shak,  variant  of  CHAC-CHAC. 
1905  Coniemp.  Rev.  Oct.  510  An  African  revivalist,  .who 
should  attempt  to  arouse  the  ecstasies  of  a  West   Indian 
meeting  with  no  more   elaborate  orchestra   than   a   bull- 
roarer  and  a  shak-shak. 

Shaksperian  (p'kspifrian),  a.  (and  sb.)  Also 
Shakespearian,  -ean,  Shaksperean.  [f. 
Shakspere  +  -IAN. 

The  forms  in  -ian  are  alone  correct  according  to  the  rele- 
vant analogies.  The  other  variations  follow  the  diversities 
of  spelling  of  the  poet's  name.  The  spelling  Shakspere, 
adopted  in  this  Dictionary,  was  advocated  by  Sir  F.  Madden 
on  the  ground  of  the  signature  in  Shakspere's  copy  of 
Florio's  Montaigne,  and  accepted  by  Dr.  Furnivall  and  the 
New  Shakspere  Society;  the  commonest  form  is  perh. 
Shakespeare.} 

a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  char- 
acteristics of  William  Shakspere  (1564-1616)  or 
his  dramatic  and  poetical  productions,  b.  sb. 
An  authority  on  or  student  of  the  writings  of 
Shakspere ;  a  Shaksperian  scholar.  Hence 
Shakspe-rianism,  (a)  a  form  of  expression 
peculiar  to  or  imitated  from  Shakspere  (Cent. 
Diet.  1891,  and  in  later  Diets.)  ;  (*)  the  imitation 
of  Shakspere,  or  the  effects  of  his  influence  gener- 
ally. 

1817  KEATS  Wks.  (1889)  III.  10  The  acting  of  Kean  is 
Shakespearian.  1820  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1836)  I.  49  The 
almost  Shakespearian  old  witch-wives  at  the  funeral  [in 
Scott's  Bride  of  Lammirmoor}.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  1 1. 
viii.  294  She  was,  however,  about  as  devout  a  Shakspearian 
as  her  nephew.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Lonii.  of  To-day  xxxiv. 
(ed.  3)  304  The  Princess's  Theatre,  in  the  days  of  Charles 
Kean  famous  for  its  Shakesperian  revivals.  1886  Contemp. 
Rev.  Aug.  250,  I  think  that  the  spirit  of  modern  Shalt, 
spearianism,  among  readers,  critics,  and  actors,  is  quite  false 
to  Shakspeare  himself.  1908  Daily  Chron.  21  Mar.  5/1 
But  Shakespeareanism  is  not  dead  yet  a  while. 

Similarly  Shaksperia-na  (see  -ANA).  Sha'k- 
sperism  =  Shaksperianism  (a) .  Sha'ksperize  v. , 
trans,  to  imbue  with  the  spirit  or  ideas  of  Shakspere; 
intr.  to  imitate  Shakspere.  Sliakspero'later,  a 
worshipper  of  Shakspere.  Shakspero-latry, 
worship  of  Shakspere.  Shakspero'logy,  the 
branch  of  study  concerned  with  the  works  and  life 
of  Shakspere. 

1718 C.  GILDON  Compl.  Art  Poetry  I.  305  Shakespeariana  : 
or  Select  Moral  Reflections,  Topicks,  Similies,  and  De- 
scriptions from  Shakespear.  1823  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  II.  79 
In  the  same  collection  I  find  several  Shakspearisms.  1836 
EMERSON  Nature,  Amer.  Schol.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  178  The 
English  dramatic  poets  nave  Shakespearized  now  for  two 
hundred  years.  1847  —  Repr.  Men,  Shakespeare  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I,  359  Now,  literature,  philosophy,  and  thought  are 
Shakespearized.  1862  Daily  Tel.  20  Jan.,  The  most  com- 
mendable act  performed  of  late  years  in  Shakespeareology. 
1864  Realm  9  Mar.  6  In  these  days  of  Shakspearolatry. 
1873  L.  TOLLEMACHE  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Mar.^35  The  strained 
efforts  of  the  Shakespearolaters  to  find  dramatic  propriety 
in  the  most  inappropriate  passages. 
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II  Shakudo  (Jtc'kado«).  [a.  Japanese  shakii  do, 
ad.  an  older  form  of  Chinese  ch'ih  t'ung  red 
copper.]  A  Japanese  alloy  of  copper  and  gold. 

It  is  often  subjected  to  a  chemical  process,  which  produces 
a  blue  patina. 

1878  Jrnl.  Applied  Sci.  Apr.  IX.  61/2  The  dark  blue 
colour.. is  that  of  the  Shakudo,  composed  of  copper,  and 
three  or  four  per  cent,  of  gold. 

Shaky  Q>|1ki),  a.  Also  shakey.  [f.  SHAKE  v. 
or  rf.i  +  -Y.J 

1.  Of  timber  :  Fissured  =  SHAKEN  4. 

1703  T.  N.  City  f,  C.  Purch.  241  Such  Stuff  as  is  crack'd, 
either  with  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  or  the  Drought  of  the  Wind, 
iscall'd  shaky,  or  shaken  Stuff.  1851  Palace  of  Industry  18 
If  found  to  be  shaky,  they  [sc.  sash-bars]  are  rejected  as  unfit 
to  be  used.  1868  Harper's  Mag.  XXXVI.  418  Some  of  the 
pines  were  short  and  scraggy,  some  were  shaky. 

2.  Of  a  structure :    Given    to   shaking   by   the 
looseness  of  its  parts ;  liable  to  break  down  or  give 
way  ;  unsound.     Of  ground :  Not  firm  or  solid. 

1850  OGILVIE,  Shaky,  2.  loosely  put  together ;  ready  to 
come  to  pieces.  Familiar.  1860  TYNUALL  Glac.  I.  xxv. 
182  The  bridge  was  so  frail  and  shaky  at  the  place  of 
junction.  1871  Punch  2  Dec.  228/2  The  chair,  .so  shaky  in 
the  legs.  1894  Bookseller's  Catal.,  Binding  shaky. 

3.  Of  a  person  or  his  limbs :  Trembling  with 
age,  infirmity,  apprehension  or  fear. 

1850  THACKERAY  Pcndennis  Ixx,  The  old  fellow's  hand 
was  very  cold  and  shaky.  1871  O.  W.  HOLMES  Smiling 
Listener  46  Well,  Time  with.. his  shaky  old  fingers  will 
soon  snuff  us  out. 

b.   Of  writing  :  Tremulous. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxviii,  All  he  did  was  to 
sign  the  circulars,  .and  direct  them  in  a  shaky,  clerk-like 
hand.  1891  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  92  At  this  point  the 
writing  began  to  grow  very  shaky  and  weak. 

4.  Characterized  by  or  causing  shaking  or  jolting. 

1860  Merc.  Mar.  Mag.  VII.  290  It  is  rather  a  shaky  busi- 
ness, .riding  over  those  roads  in  a  cart.  1883  C.  HOWARD 
Roads  Eng.  f;  Wales  (ed.  3)  138  The  surface  is  rather  shaky 
for  quick  riding. 

5.  In  immaterial  sense. 

a.  Of  a  person's  position,  credit,  securities,  etc.  : 
Insecure,  liable  to  fail  or  be  upset,  unreliable. 

1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam.  x,  Our  director 
was — what  is  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary — 
rather  shaky.  Three  of  his  companies  had  broken,  four 
inui-e  were  in  a  notoriously  insolvent  state.  1853  WILBER- 
FORCE  3  Nov.,  £j/S-(i88i)  II.  225  Lord  Aberdeen  now  grow, 
ing  to  look  upon  Gladstone  as  his  successor. . .  Cabinet  shaky. 
1865  Miss  BRADDON  Sir  Jasper's  Tenant  I.  xiv.  302  With 
a  view  to  raising  money  on  very  shaky  security.  1884  La-w 
Times  I  Nov.  LXXVIII.  10/2  The  manufacturer,  whose 
credit  is  so  shaky.  1908  Blaclav.  Mag.  July  130/2  His  seat 
in  Parliament  was  shaky. 

b.  Unsettled  in  allegiance  or  belief. 

1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  xi.  xvii,  Well, ..I  must  be  off 
presently  to  see  those  three  shaky  voters  in  Fish  Lane.  1857 
LADY  CANNING  in  A.  J.  C.  Hare  Two  Noble^  Lives  (1893) 


..  religion . .  more  shaky  still. 

C.  Not  completely  sound  in  health. 

1844  DICKENS  Let.  26  Feb.  Lett.  (1880)  I.  100, 1  am  rather 
shaky  just  now,  but  shall  pull  up.  1836  H.  H.  DIXON  Post 
f,  Paddock  26  If  his  legs  are  shaky,  he  [the  racehorse]  is 
trained  '  through  the  muzzle ',  as  a  forlorn  hope. 

d.  Of  knowledge,  or  persons  with  reference  to 
this  :  Uncertain,  doubtfully  adequate,  not  to  be 
depended  on. 

1860  Hotten's  Slang  Diet.,  Shaky,  said.. at  the  Univer. 
sity,  of  one  not  likely  to  pass  his  examination.  1881  Century 
Mag.  XXIII.  934/2  In  shaky  but  intelligible  Spanish  he 
asked  ..  to  see  her  father.  1889  W.  S.  GILBERT  Gondoliers 
II,  He  is  shaky  in  his  spelling,  so  we  help  him  if  we  can. 

Shalohe  :  see  SHALL  v.  A.  6  a. 

tSha'lder,  J*-1  ?  Obs.  rare-1,  [related  to 
SHALDEB  v.}  ?  A  flake,  split-off  piece  of  stone. 

1577  HARRISON  England  HI.  xv.  [ix.]  114  b,  Y"  flint  and 
chalke,  the  shalder  and  the  peble. 

Shalder  (jg-ldsi),  sb?  Also  9  ohalder, 
shelder,  sehalder,  shaalder.  [Of  obscure  origin. 
Cf.  SCOLDER2,  SCALEDRAKE,SHELDIN,SHELDRAKE.] 
The  oyster-catcher,  Hxmatopus  ostralegus. 

1818  FLEMING  Brit.  Anim.  115  Hzmotopus  Ostralegus. 
Common  Oyster-catcher..  .^..Chalder,  Skeldrake.  1866  T. 
EDMONSTON  Shell,  fy  Orkney  Gloss.,  Sehalder.  S.  1877  G. 
STEWART  Shell.  Fireside  T.  ix.  68  The  scream  of  the  frighted 

Shalder  (fg-ldaj),  sb.%  dial.  Also  shelder. 
[Of  unknown  origin.]  A  rush  or  sedge  growing  in 
ditches,  esp.  the  yellow  iris,  Iris  Pstudacorus. 

1825  JENNINGS  Observ.  Dial.  W.  Eng.  66  Shalder,  a  kind 
of  broad  flat  rush,  growing  in  ditches.  1873  W.  P.  WILLIAMS 
&  W.  A.  JONES  Somerset.  Gloss.  32  Shalder. 

+  Sha'lder,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  8  shelder. 
[?  Cogn.  w.  SHALE  sb.  Cf.  SHALDER  sb.\  SHADDER 
V.]  intr.  To  crumble. 

1577  HARRISON  England  n.  iii.  [i.  xv.]  69  b,  Till  such  time 
as  two  hils  betwixt  which  it  ran,  did  shalder  &  so  choke  vp 
his  [the  river's]  course.  1707  MORTIMER  Host.  (1721)  1.  75 
Rising  in  gross  Clods  at  the  first  breaking  up  of  the  Plough, 
and  sheldring  with  the  Frost.  Ibid.  II.  200  If  you  dig  them 
often,  the  Sun,  Rain,  and  Frosts  will  mellow  them,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  shelder  into  Dust. 

Shale  (J?'l),  J*-1  Obs.  exc.  dial,  (in  various 
senses  see  Eng.  Dial.  Dict.~}.  Forms  :  I  soealu, 
soalu,  3-5,  7,  9  dial,  schale,  4  schal,  5  ft. 
shalus,  6  shaell,  (7  erron.  shall),  4  shale.  [OE. 


SHALE. 

sc'e)alu  str.  fem.  :— OTeut.  *skald,  ablaut-variant 
of  *skstio,  represented  by  ON.  skdl  SCALE  si,'1,  q.  v. 
for  the  Teut.  cognates.] 

I 1.  A  dish ;  a  cup  or  goblet :  =  SCALE  sb.1  i .  Obs. 

c  1075  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  275,  ,vi.  mzsene  sceala. 
a  1225  [see  SCALE  sb.1  i  3].^  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  120  Seruanz 
war  at  this  bridale,  That  birled  win  in  cupp  and  schal. 

•(•  2.  A  shell,  husk,  esp.  the  shell  or  outer  covering 
of  a  nut,  which  encloses  the  kernel ;  also  the  pod 
of  peas  or  beans,  etc.  Obs. 

[Also  in  ^nutshale,  examples  of  which  (c  1205-1577)  are 
given  under  NUTSHELL,  where  see  the  equivalent  forms  in 
continental  Teut.] 

c 825  Epinal  Gloss.  462  Glumnla,  scalu.  [c  1030  I'oc.  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  371/1  Cittis,  uilmenum,  aepelscealum  ymb6a 
cyrnlu.  a  noo  in  Napier  OE.  Glosses  i.  608  Quisquiliarltm, 
aiswsepe,  beanscalu.j  c  1384  CHAIXER  H.  Fame  1281,  I 
saugh  him  carien  a  wind-melle  Under  a  walsh-note  shale. 
f  1430  LYDG.  Letabundus  227  in  Minor  P.  (IQII)  56  The 
husk  is  falle,  brokyn  is  the  shale,  The  noote  kernel,  Closyd 
in  scripture's.  .Al  openly  shewith  his  swetnesse.  1332  MORE 
Con/lit.  Tindale  Wks.  64^/2  From  the  tone  [sacrament]  take 
they  the  swete  carnel  within,  the  blessed  body  of  Christ, 
and  leaue  the  people  the  shales.  1540  PALSGR,  Acolaslus 
Argt.  Cj,  He  releued  his  hunger  with  peskod  shales,  or  the 
huskes  of  other  graynes.  1584  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist. 
(1585)  Ep.  Ded.  "ijb,  There  is  found  wheate  among  tares... 
a  kearnell  within  the  shale  [1663  shaell],  marrow  within  the 
bone.  1659  ROBOTHAM  Gate  Lang.  Unlocked  xi.  §  121  He 
that  hath  a  minde  to  get  out  the  kernel .  .must  put  away  the 
husk  [marf.  Peel,  coat,  shalt].  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char. 
ll.  vi.  §  i.  171  Cod,  Husk,  Pod,  Shell,  shale,  siliquous. 

fig'  XS99  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  tv.  ii.  18  Doe  but  behold  yond 
poore  and  starued  Band,  And  your  faire  shew  shall  suck 
away  their  Soules,  Leauing  them  but  the  shales  and  huskes 
of  men.  1617  tr.  A.  de  Dominis1  Serm.  (Rom.  xiii.  12)  52 
They  stuffe  them  vp  with  swines  meat,  the  huskes,  and 
shales  of  these  superfluous,  and  superstitious  deuotions. 

t  b.  As  an  example  of  something  without  value. 
c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  7234  So  wonderly  the  wynd  it  blewe, 
That  alle  here  tentis  ouerthrewe  ;  Al  ?ede  to  grounde  bothe 
tent  and  hale,  Here  ropes  vayled  not  of  a  schale. 

f  C.  The  shell  of  an  egg  or  a  shell-fish,  rare. 
1361  HOLLVBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  n  b,  Beat  egges  shales  to 
pouder.     1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  99  Penwincles  . .  are 
alwaies  clothed  with  one  and  the  same  shale, 
t  d.  The  refuse  of  hemp  :  =  SHEAVE  rf.2 

1377  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  I.  39  b,  Of  Hempe..the 
Shales  or  Stalkes  serue  for  the  heating  of  Ouens. 

3.  A  scale  (of  a  fish,  of  metal,  of  a  scaly  disease, 
etc.).    Obs.  exc.  dial. 

i398TKEVisA&'a«'/(.ZV/>.  R.  xiii.xxix.(TollemacheMS.), 
Fische  bat  ben  bred  in  \K  see  haue  harde  shales  and  bikke, . . 
and  ryuer  fische  haueb  sotel  senates,  f  1420  Chron.  Vilod. 
4601,  &  dame  Alfyne  woke  of  hurre  slepe  bo  after  anone: 
And  mony  shalus  he  sy?e  falle  from  hurre  heyse  bo, — pen 
my5t  he  syje  welle,  &  alle  hurre  sekenesse  was  agone.  i6u 
COTGR.,  Finfreluches,  shales,  or  scales,  or  scalie  excrements ; 
as  dandriffe,  &c.  1633  W.  F.  Observ.  Fulke's  Bk.  Meteors 
170  Iron  ..purged  in  the  fire,,  .in  such  sort  as  that  which  is 
earthy.doth  at  last  turn  to  schalesand  dross.  1880  W.Cornw. 
Gloss.,  Shale,  a  scale  of  a  fish;  a  flake. 

•    f  b-  Comb.,  shale-fish  =  shell-fish.    Obs. 

1396  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  41  Ostiris, 
Buckies,  and  vthiris  schal  fishe. 

4.  A  mesh  of  a  net.     Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1606  S.  GARDINER  Bk.  Angling  37  Some..breake  the 
shales  of  the  net.  1833  ANNA  GURNEY  Nor/.  Words  in 
Trans.  Phil.  Sac.  36  Shalt,  the  mesh  of  a  net. 

5.  dial.  '  Loose  substance  from  a  mine  or  quarry ; 
loose  ore'  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.} ;  see  also  quots. 

[Cf.  OE.  stanscalit,  ?a  rocky  stratum  denuded  of  soil, 
whence  stdnscylir  stony  (ground).] 

1793  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Sussex  16  The  various  sorts  of 
lime-stone.. with  the  thickness  and  shale  of  each  different 
sort,  i860  Eng.  ff  Foreign.  Mining  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  Cornw. 
21  Seal,  a  shale  or  portion  of  earth,  rock  &c.,  which  separ- 
ates and  falls  from  the  main  body.  i88a  JAGO  Cormu.  Gloss. 
256  Schale,  a  scale,  as  a  '  schale  of  earth ',  or  earth  slide  in 
an  excavation. 

Shale  (JM)i  **.2  [Perh.  a  use  of  SHALE  sbl, 
or  a  derivative  of  SHALE  v.  (sense  5). 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  common  view_that  it 
is  a.  G.  schale  (  =  SHALE  **.'),  which  is  not  used  in  this  sense 
(the  G.  equivalent  being  schieferthon  '  slate  clay ') ;  schale 
however  occurs  for  a  thin  layer  of  ore  or  stone,  and  the 
Deutsches  Wbuch.  has  schalstcin  a  laminated  limestone, 
schalgebirge,  explained  as  'a  layer  of  stone  in  a  stratified 
range  of  mountains '.] 

1.  An  argillaceous  fissile  rock,  the  lamina:  oi 
which  are  usually  fragile  and  uneven,  and  mostly 
parallel  to  the  bedding;  often  overlying  a  coal 
formation.  Also  with  qualifying  word  as  bitu- 
minous  shale,  etc. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  Livb,  Strong  Beds,  Shale,  or 
Chists.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  182  Slate  Clay, 
Shale  1811  J.  FAREY  Derbyshire  I.  443  I'  IS  not  yncom- 
mon  with  colliers  to  call  any  Argillaceous  Stratum  in  very- 
thin  lamina  by  the  name  of  Shale.  1833  LYELL  Princ.Geol. 

III.  334  The  conversion  of  clay  into  shale,  and  of  sand  into 
sandstone,   may,  in  many  cases    be  attributed  to  simple 
pressure.     1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19  Sept.  3/2  A  ring  of 
shale,  part  of  a  large  ribbed  bead  of  delf. 

b  A  variety  or  specimen  of  this  rock. 
1830  [see  BITUMINOUS  a.  b].  1832  DE  LA  BECHE  Geol. 
Man.(^.  2)  3-5  Shales,  grits,  &c.  .873  C.  ROBINSON  A' .S. 
Wales  52  Deposits  of  brown  cannel  oil  coals  and  oil  shales. 
1878  A  H.  GREEN  etc.,  Coal  i.  25  Tasmanite  is  a  shale  con- 
taining from  26  to  30  per  cent,  of  combustible  matter.  1890 
Harthuickc's  Sci.  Gossip  XXVI.  245/2  Next  in  order  above 
the  sandstones.. occur  the  black  shales. 

o.  spec.   =  ALUK-rfaA,  dial. 
1825-80  JAMIESON,  Shale,  a  name  given  to  alum  ore.    1847 


SHALE. 

HALLIWELL,  SMafet..a\am  ore.     1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Shale, 
the  gray  alum  rock  of  this  quarter. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  shale 
distillation,  limestone,  mine^  miner  \  instrumental, 
as  shale-sprinkled  adj. 

1842  SEDGWICK  in  Hudson" s  Guide  Lakes ^(1843)  209  Third 
Group,  or  Shale  Limestone. — This  group  forms  the  upper 
part  of  the  calcareous  zone  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cumbrian 
mountains.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19 Sept.  3/2  Beyond., 
turning  up  a  large,  ornamental  shale  ring,  nothing  could  be 
done.  1887  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  21  Sept.  11/2  The  shale  miners 
of  Scotland.  1894  Westm.  Gaz,  30  May  5/3  Mr.  Robert  Bell 
..was  the  first  to  manufacture  oil  from  shale  distillation  in 
Scotland.  1901  KIPLING  Kim  xiv.  358  They  held  the  shale- 
sprinkled  grass  for  an  hour. 

b. Special  comb.:  shale-naphtha, -oil, naphtha 
and  oil  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
bituminous  shale;  fshale-shiver,  laminated  shale; 
shale-stone  dial.,  slate;  shale-tar,  tar  derived 
from  bituminous  shale. 

1855  (?•  yrni-  Chem.  Soc.  VII.  106  The  existence  in  *shale 
naphtha  of  the  isomer  of  cumidme.  1857  MILLER  Elem. 
Chem.,  Org.  ix.  580  (heading)  *Shale  oils.  1886  Pall  Mall 
Gaz.  14  Dec.  4/1  The  Midland  has  begun  to  burn  shale 
oil  in  the  lamps  hung  in  its  suburban  trains.  1794  T. 
HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Cumbld.  I.  CataL  Auiw.,etc.  46  *ShaIe 
Shiver.  1880  IV.  Corniu.  Gfoss.,  *  Shale-stone,  Shilstone, 
slate.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  ix.  580  *Shale  tar  is 
particularly  rich  in  basic  substances. 

Shale  (pft),  2/.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.    Also 
6  shaell,  (7  shalle,  9  shall),    [f.  SHALE 

1.  trans.  To  free  from  the  shell  or  husk ;   to  re- 
move,  take  off  (the  shell  or  husk)  from  a   nut, 
bean,  fruit,  etc.  ;  to  decorticate  (hemp).    ?  Obs. 

I398TREVISA  Bart/i.  De  P.  R.  xvni.  liii.  (1405)  812  Amptes 
shale  the  greynes  that  they  done  togyders  tor  they  sholde 
not  growe  ayen  and  wexe  grenecorn.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum 
(1862)25  Take  smalle  notes,  schale  not  [?out]  kurnele,  As 
J>ou  dose  of  almondes,  fayre  and  wele.  c  1430  Two  Cookery- 
bks.  xl.  13  Take  grete  Oystrys,  an  schale  hem.  c  1518  Kal.  ' 
Sheph.  \.  A  v,  Yet  may  they  syt  and  shaell  peson.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  HeresbacJis  Husb.  \.  41  Hernpe  haruest..The 
Male,  .is  made  vp  in  bundels  to  be  knockt  and  shaled[orig. 
confringenda,decorticataqne  refurganda}  in  Winter  euen- 
ynges.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  643  Parched  barley 
which  hath  bene  well  shaled.  1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  ; 
Past.  n.  iv.  97  A  little  Lad  set  on  a  bancke  to  shale  The 
ripen'd  Nuts  pluck'd  in  a  woody  Vale.  1622  SIR  R,  HAWKINS  | 
/'  oy.  S.  Sea  xxiv.  55  They  haue  hudds,  as  our  Beanes,  which 
shaled  off,  the  kernell  parteth  it  selfe  in  two.  1693  Urqn- 
harfs  Rabelais  in.  xviii.  145  The  Bean  is  not  seen  till,  .its 
swad.  .be  shaled. 

fig.  a  1680  T.  GOODWIN  Blessed  State  x.  Wks.  1703  V.  in.    1 
64  This  Abundancy  of  Life,  that  is  in  God,  instantly  shales 
off,  Works  out  all  that  Filth,  Frailty,  Misery. 

fb.  intr.  To  allo\v  of  being  shelled,  rare. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  in.  Ixv.  581  The  vttermost 
pilling  of  common  walnuts,  whether  it  shale  willingly  or  no 
may  be  distilled  in  the  moneth  of  September. 

2.  Of  grain,  seed,  etc.  :  To  drop  out. 

[1578  ?  Implied  in  SHALING  ///.  a.]  1642  D.  ROGERS 
Naaman  616  Suffer  it  to  shale  and  fall  to  the  groundfor  lack 
of  reaping.  1764  Museum  Rust.  II.  xxv.  80  Coleseed  is  a 
seed  that  will  shed  or  shale  very  greatly,  if  it  is  not  reaped 
in  proper  time.  1895  E.  Angl.  Gloss.,  Shail. .  to  drop  out. 

1 3.  trans.  To  shed  (a  tooth).    Obs.  rare. 

1686-7  AUBREY  Rent.  Gentilisme  (1881)  n  When  Children 
shaled  their  Teeth.  Ibid.  27  When  children  did  shalle  a 
tooth  they  rubbed  salt  upon  it,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  fire. 

4.  intr.  Of  water :  To  form  an  incrustation,  rarg-^. 

1844  H.  HUTCHINSON  Treat.  Pract.  Drainage  Land  160 
In  some  drains  water  will  shale  or  form  an  incrustation  upon 
the  flat  tile. 

6.  To  cleave,  as  stones  in  being  raised. 

1712  J.  MORTON  Nat.  Hist.  Northampt.  129  Rammel,  a 
Stone  unfit  for  Building,  because  in  the  raising  it  cleaves  or 
shales  into  many  small  uneaven  Pieces.  1851  STERNBERG 
Northampt.  Gloss.  93. 

t  6.    To  shale  out :  ?  to  strip  (a  tree).    Obs. 

16x8  W.  LAWSON  New  Orch.  <$•  Garden  xiii.  (1633)  45  The 
Bui-finch  is  a  deuourer  of  your  Fruit  in  the  bud,  I  haue  had    . 
whole  trees  shald  out  with  them  in  Winter-time. 

Shale  (J^l),  V-*  rare.  [app.  echoic  :  see  quot. 
1834.]  "tf*"'  Of  water  :  To  make  the  sound 
characteristic  of  tidal  movement  near  the  shore. 

1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  xvi.  (18*2)  299  The  water  in 
the  Bay.,  again  rushed  in  witn  a  loud  shaling  noise, — I  coin 
the  word  for  the  sound— in  bores  nearly  ten  feet  high.  1890 
CLARK  RUSSELL  Marriage  at  Sea  ix,  A  gentle  shaling 
noise  of  waters  broken  by  the  passage  of  the  vessel.  1897 
—  Last  Entry  57  The  stream  of  tide  softly  shaled  along  the 
bends  of  the  schooner. 

Shale,  variant  of  SHAIL  z>.2 

t  Shaled,///.  a.   Obs.  [f.  SHALE  sb.*  and  v.i] 

1.  a.  Encased  as  in  a  shell. 

? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  766   His  [sc.  a  dragon's]  scoulders 
ware  schalyde  alle  in  clene  syluere,  Schreede  ouer  alle  the 
schrympe  with  schrinkande  poyntez. 
b.  Consisting  of  a  shell. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  77  Plinie  vsed  this  Latine  worde 
Cancer,  for  a  generall  or  common  name  for  all  such  as  baue, 
&  weare  shaled  garments. 

o.  Having  a  (  shale1,  shell,  or  pod. 

c  1575  DUCKET  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1509^  I.  397  Hasell  nuts, 
..as  good  and  thin  shaled  as  are  our  Fuberds.  i6aa  Come- 
mus'  Janua  Ling.  Triling.  19  The  fruits  of  the  earth  bring 
grains;  those  which  are  eared  in  ears,.. those  which  are 
shal'd  in  shales  [siliquatat  in  siliquis], 

2.  Schalyd  hed:  app.  =  SCALD  HEAD  2. 
1400-50  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  100  To  holen  a  schalyd  hed. 

3.  Peeled  or  stript  of  shell,  shelled. 

1598  FLORIO,  Snocciolato,  crackt  nuts,  shaled  nuts.  1661 
LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  %  Mi*,  no  Tosted  and  shaled  Barly. 
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Shalemuse,  obs.  form  of  SHAWM. 

•)•  Sha-ler.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  SHALE  v.  +  -ER!.] 
One  who  *  shales '  or  shells. 

1611  COTGR.,  Escailleur,  a..piiler,  shaler  of.  1648  HEXHAM 
n,  Een  scheller,  A  Peeler,  a  Kinder,  or  a  Shaler. 

t  Shaleur.  Obs.  rare~^t  [a.  F.  chaleur  heat.] 
=  HEAT  sb.  13. 

1509  WATSON  Ship  of  Fools  ix.  (1517)  Cijb,  Some  hath 
recours  vnto  vyces  lyke  as  an  olde  dogge  hath  after  a  bytche 
that  is  in  shaleur. 

II  Shalgram  (Ja-lgram).  Alsosalgram.  [Hindi 
^digram,  repr,  Skr.  gdlagrama  the  name  of  a  village 
where  this  stone  was  found.]  An  ammonite  or 
other  fossil,  sacred  to  Vishnu. 

1784  F.  GLADWIN  tr.  Ayetn  Akbtry  II.  29  Salgram,  is  a 
black  stone  which  the  Hindoos  hold  sacred.  1905  MACPHAIL 
Kenneth  S.  Macdonatd  x.  133  The  Shalgram,  from  the 
geological  point  of  view,  is  an  ammonite  fossil.  Ibid.,  The 
Shalgram,  he  explained,  was  one  of  the  three  things 
essential  to  dally  worship  in  an  orthodox  Hindu  house. 

Ska-ling,  vbl.  sb.  ?  Obs.  [f.  SHALE  vl  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  removing  the  outer  shell 

r  husk ;  also  pi.  the  shell  or  husks  removed. 


1611  COTGR.,  Chaloppes,  the  huskes,  parings,  or  shalings, 
of  a  nut,  or  nut-kernell.  Ibid.,  Escailletncnt,  a. .pilling, 
shaling  of.  Ibid.  s.v.  Fabal,  Le  fa  :  de  febnes,  the  chane, 
hulls,  or  shalings  of  beanes.  1686  PLOT St afford sh.  170  These 
are.  .used,  .chiefly  for  Rye,  Barley,  and  Mault.or  for  shaling 
of  Gates. 

t  Shaling,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  SHALE  v.1 
+  -iNfi2.]  ?  Falling  from  the  husk  as  ripe. 

1578  Procter's  Gorg.  Gallery  Gallant  Invent,  (i  ij  b,  The 
shaling  nuts  and  mast,  that  falleth  from  the  tree,  Should 
serue  for  my  repast, 

Shalk.  poet.  Obs.  Forms  :  1-3  scealc,  3 
scalk,  scale,  sceelk,  4-5  skalke,  schalke,  4-6 
schalk,  5  shalk>.  [Com.  Teut.  :  OK.  senate 
masc.  =  OFris.,  OS.  skalk,  OHG.  scale,  scal/i 
servant  (MHG.  schalk  servant,  mod.G.  schalk 
rogue,  wag),  ON.  skalk-r  ( Icel.  skalk-r  rogue, 
Sw.,  Da.  skalk) t  Goth,  skalk-s  servant :— OTeut. 
*skalko-z.  No  cognates  outside  Teut.  have  been 
found ;  the  word  forms  the  second  element  in 
*marho-skalko-%  -'  horse-servant  *,  MARSHAL  sb.\ 
Originally,  a  servant ;  in  alliterative  poetry  one  of 
the  common  synonyms  for  '  man '.  (In  the  last 
example  used  contemptuously.) 

Beowulf gy)  Nu  scealc  [Beowulf]  hafaS.  ,d;td  £efremede, 
5e we ealle aer  nemeahtonsnyttrumbcsyrwan.  cioooA^s.Ps. 
(Th.)  bcxxv,  2  Ha,*l  binne  scealc  \salvi(]itfac  servum  tuum\. 
c  1205  LAY.  4219  Heo  wenden  bi  ben  scelden  bat  hit  heore 
scalkes  weoren.  Ibid.  19126  per  wes  moni  bald  scale.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  476  pe  schyre  sunne  hade  hem  schent,  er 
euer  be  schalk  wyst.  (11400-50  Wars  Alex.  1391  Archars 
with  arows  of  atter  envemonde  Schotis  vp  scharply  at 
shalkis  [Dttbl.  MS.  salkez]  on  be  wallis.  c  1440  1  'ork  Myst. 
xxxiii.  2  5e  schappely  schalkes  and  scbene  for  to  schawe,  I 
charge  jou  as  ?our  cluftan  bat  [etc.],  c  1450  Golagros  $  Ga-.v, 
891  Sexty  schalkis  full  schene,  Cled  in  armour  sa  clene. 
1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wenien  105  Quhen  schaifTyn  is 
that  aid  schalk  with  a  sharp  rasiour,  He  schowis  on  me  his 
schewill  mouth. 

Shalke,  obs.  form  of  CHALK  sb. 
Shall  (Jael),  sb.     [f.  SHALL  v.] 

1.  An  utterance  of  the  word  *  shall  * ;  a  command, 
promise,  or  determination  (such  as  is  expressed  by 
means  of  'shall'). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  quots.  1553  and  1608  belong  to  this 
word  or  to  SHALE  so.1  Quots.  1566  and  1593  imply  the 
existence  of  a  punning  phrase  to  foed  or  serve  with  shalls 
(shales). 

1553  Resbublica  (Brandl)  m.  iii.  oo  Adul.  Ye  shall  prove 
att  length  by  theffecte  yl  shall  ensue  Peofi.  Nai;  and  we 
shall  alwaie  bee  served  but  with  shales,  than  chit  beleve 
een  still  y'  vaire  woordes  beeth  but  tales.  1566  ASCHAM 
Let.  in  Harington  Nugx  Antig.  (1804)  I.  101  As  now 
another  man  shall  enjoye  the  sweet  kirnell  of  this  hard  and 
chardgeable  nutt,  which  I  have  bene  so  long  in  cracking; 
and  nothing  left  unto  me  but  shells  and  shalls  to  feed  me 
with  all.  1593  CHURCHYARD  Challenge  153  Y  2,  You  shall 
haue  Nuts,  they  say  when  ploms  are  ripe.  Thus  all  with  \ 
shalls  or  shalles  ye  shal  be  fed,  And  gape  for  gold,  and 
want  both  Gold  and  lead.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  m.  i.  90 
Marke  you  His  absolute  Shall?  1608  Merry  Devil  Edition-  ' 
ton  n.  li.  a  What  ?  hast  thou  fed  me  all  this  while  with  \ 
shalles.  And  com'st  to  tell  me  now,  thou  lik'st  it  not  ? 
1677  GILPIN  D&monol.  \.  xiii.  103  These  wills  and  shalls  of 
wicked  Men,  are  for  the  most  part  God's  interpretation  of 
their  Acts  and  Carriage.  1870  M.  ARNOLD  St.  Paul  ff 
Protestantism  (1875)  85  The  external  shalls  and  shall  nots 
of  the  law. 

2.  The   word  *  shall '  as  idiomatically   used   in 
contradistinction  to  (  will '. 

1837  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Bacon  (1843)  H.  4°8  Not  one  Lon- 
doner in  a  million  ever  misplaces  his  will  and  shall.  1861 
Jos.  ANGUS  Handbk.  Engl.  Tongue  219  These  'Shalls*  are 
sometimes  wrongly  emphasized.  1881  A.  J.  ELLIS  Presid. 
A  ddr.  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  23  These  shalls  and  wills  are 
still  shibboleths.  1891  Daily  News  26  June  5/2  Perhaps 
no  Scot  ever  yet  mastered  his  '  shalls  *  and  *  wills '. 

Shall  (Jael,  unstressed  Jal,  J1!).  Pa.  t.  should 
(Jud,  Jad).  Forms :  see  below.  [A  Com.  Teut. 
preterite-present  strong  verb :  OIL  steal,  sculon, 
sc(e)oldt  =  OFris.  skil  (skel,  scot),  skihtn  (skalun, 
etc.),  skolde  (sculde,  etc.),  OS.  skal,  skulun,  skoldat 
OLow  Frankish  sa/,  su/um,  soldi  (MDu.  sa/, 
sullen,  solde,  mod.Du.  zal,  zullen,  zoti),  OHG.  seal, 
sculun,  scolta,  also  sal  (sol),  sulun,  solta  (MHG. 
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schal  and  schol,  schulen,  schotte,  also  sal  and  sol, 
sttlen,  $oltc\  mod.G.  soil,  sollen,  sollte\QN.  skal, 
skulu,  skylda  (Sw.  skall,  pa.  t.  skulle\  Da.  skal,  pa.  t. 
I  skulde},  Goth,  skal,  skulum,  skulda.  The  Teut. 
root  (*skel- :)  *skal-  :  *skul-  to  owe  (:— pre-Teut. 
*skel-  :  *skol-  :  *s&l}  is  represented  by  Goth,  skula, 
OHG.,  OS.  scolo,  OE.  gcscola  wk.  masc.,  debtor, 
OHG.  scttld,  sculda  (mod.G.  schuld),  OS.  sculd, 
OK.  scyld  fern.,  debt,  guilt.  Outside  Teut.  the 
only  certain  cognates  are  Lith.  skeleti  to  be  guilty, 
skllti  to  get  into  debt,  skola  debt,  guilt,  OPrussian 
skuUisnan  (ace.)  duty,  j&//tf///j  guilty,  po-skulit  to 
admonish. 

The  northern  English  dialects  (including  Sc.)  have  a  form 
sal,  pa.  t.  suld,  with  initial  ^  instead  of  sit.  This  does  not 
occur  in  the  remains  of  O Northumbrian,  but  first  appears 
in  the  i3th  c.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  form,  with  s 
irregularly  representing  OTeut.  sk,  existed  as  a  dialectal 
variant  in  OHG.  (sal,  sol,  sitfan)  and  OFris.  (sa/,  sel\  and 
lias  ousted  the  regular  form  in  Gcr.  (soil,  soilen)sa\Q  I  >u, 
(z<il,  zou}.  Some  scholars  regard  the  s  furm  as  representing 
i  an  OTeut.  variant,  originating  from  the  euphonic  dropping 
of  k  in  inflexional  forms  like  the  subjunctive  tskll-.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  it  \v:is  independently  developed 
in  the  different  dialects  at  an  early  period,  while  the  sk- 
retained  its  original  pronunciation  ;  in  stressless  position 
the  k  might  naturally  be  dropped,  and  the  simplified  initial 
afterwards  extended  by  analogy  to  the  stressed  UM*. 

In  Kng.  the  vb.  has  no  inf.  or  pples.  (the  evidence  of  an 
OE.  inf.  sculan,  sceolan,  is  doubtful).  Some  of  the  other 
Teut.  kings,  have  an  infinitive:  OHG.  scolan,  solan  (MHO., 
mod.G.  sollen\  MUu.  suite n  (Du.  sullen},  OX.  skulu  -pa.  t. 
Inf.  skyhin) ;  Cloth,  has  the  pres.  pple.  sknland-s  and  ihe 
pa.  pple.  skuld~s\  OHG.  has  the  pres,  pple.  scalantH\\\Q&.\.\. 
sollend},  and  early  mod.G.  the  pa.  pple.  gesoltt  ',  ON.  has  a 
ppl.  adj.  skyld~r  bound  by  duty.] 

A.   Inflexional  Forms. 
I.   Present  tense. 

1.  ist  and  yd  pcrs.  sing.  a.  i  sceall,  acell, 
scyl,  i  3  sc^e)al,  seel,  scael,  3  scall,  erron.  swal, 
3-4ssal,  3-0  schal,  3-7  shal,  4  schel,  ssel,  4-5 
schalle,  xal,  4-6  schall,  5  shalle,  schawl(l, 
schaul,  chall,  schel(e,  schill,  5-6  xalle,  5-7 
shale,  3-  shall. 

Bewitlf  438  (Gr.)  Ic  mid  grape   sceal  fon  wi5  feonde. 

^831  Charter v&  O.  E.   Texts  445   Hwet  man  elce  ^ere.. 

a^iaban  seel.     <;888  /KI.FRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  5  Hu  hit  se- 

weordan  sceall  a;r  £er  hit  xeweorSe.     rgso  Lindisf.  Gosp. 

-Mati.  x.  8  marg.,  Kiscop  sca:l  cunne^e.  .5one  preost.    a  1000 

Andreas   1483   (Gr.)  \>sct  scell  ai^laiwra  mann..  findan  on 

fer'Se.     c  1000  Ag$.  Cosp.   Luke  xxii.  37  5>'t  scyl  beon  ^e- 

fylled  hat  be  me  awriten  is.     a  1175  Coil.  Hoin.  219  For 

wan  hi  beo3  buss   icwefle   me  seel  sigge,  an  o5re   stowe. 

cizoo  ORMIN  17684  All  batt  follc  batt  sefre  wass  &  all  batt 

get  shall  wurrbenn.     c  1205  LAY.   5435  Eow  swal  bton   he 

betere.     Jbid.  32149  No  seal  hit  eou  reouwe  nauere.    c  1250 

Owl  ft  Night.  1195  Ich  wot  hwo  schal  [t/.r.sal]  beon  anhonge. 

1297  R.  Gi.ouc.  (Rolls)  ijS  Her  after,  .me  ssal  ibere  al  ^is. 

a  1300  A".  Horn  1312  Ischal  be  to  hewe[z/.r.  ich  schal].   1340 

Ayenb.  2  (heading),  Hou  me  ssel  knawe  guod  and  knead. 

13..    Sir  Beues  (A.)  155  Me  self  schel  dobbe  be  to  kni^t. 

c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  b'k.  (MS.  B)  757  Be  my  helpe  whils  I 

shallyue.  1382  Shall  (see  B.  7  c].  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  54 

'     He  xal  paye  ye  rytes  of  ye  hows   at  his  entre,  viij.ci'.    1426 

,     At'DELAY  Poents  10,  I  schal  say  ^ou  the  soth,  that  wel  schul 

'    ;e  wyt.     c  1450  Mankind  586  in  Macro  Plays  22,  I  xall  goo 

\    ronde    in    hys  ere.      1463  MA  KG.   PASTON   in  P.    Lett.    II. 

,     143,  I  trowe  it  shall  apeyer.     1525  SAMPSON  in  Ellis  Ong. 

i    Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  261  A  synnar-.nevyr. . schal  1.. deserve  such 

a  singulier  goodnesse.    1535  COVERDALE  Amosix.  n,  I  shal 

,    repayre  it.     1536  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camdenl 

126,  I  thynke  longe  to  know  wherto  I  xall  hold  me.     1660 

Act  12  Chas.  II,  c.  24  §  15  Who  doth  or  shall  tap  out  such 

Beere.  1663  E.vtr.  Si.  Papers  rei.  Friends  Ser.  n.  (1911)  164 

This  Shal  be  your  warrant. 

j8.  3  sel,  sael,  3-4  sale,  4-5  salle,  (5  sill,  6 
sell},  3-  sal,  4-  sail. 

From  i4th  c.  onwards  only  north.  In  the  early  southern 
and  midland  examples  (Layamon,  etc.)  the  initial  s  repre 
sents  (J). 

c  iaog  LAY.  8904  pi  mon  he  sael  bi-cumen.  c  1220  Bestiary 
25  Sal  he  neure  luken  3e  lides  of  hise  e;en.  c  1375  LAY.  701 
pe  bet  }ousel  worbe.  a  1300  Sarnmn  xxx.  in  E.  E.P.  (1862) 
4  pe  erbe  \>e  watir  J>an  sal  sprede.  a  1325  MS.  Ra-wl.  B 
520  If.  28  b,  Ase  ofte  as  be  tressepas  multipliez  so  sal  )>e 
torment  wexen  of  be  peine. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  119,  I  sal  vow  schew,  .Brefli  of  aibere 
testament.  1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1725)  5  Dede  bim  toke 
. .  aU  it  salle  do  vs.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3194  Quat  sail 
I  dreae,  c  1461  in  Jarrviv  $  Weartnouth  (Surtees)  246 
He  sail  knawe  hyme  by  yir  lakynis.  1473  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  I.  14  For  the  quhilk  he  sal  ansuer  to  the  compt. 
1508  DUNBAR  Tua  mariit  wetnen  372  Ane  otliir  sail  the 
worschip  haif.  1646  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  112, 1  sail 
represent  the  necessitie  of  it  the  best  way  I  can.  1784 
BURNS  Addr.  lllegit.  Child  v,  If  thou..tak'  the  counsel  I 
sail  gie  thee.  1887  S.  Chesh.  Gloss.  89  Unemphatic  Form 
Sail  (siil,  si). 

7.  3  sol,  ahol,  3-4  sohul(l,  4  sul,  5  scholl,  shul, 
6  schol,  9  dial,  shell,  shull,  etc. 

c  1*50  Owl  %  Night.  1025  (Cott.)  Wat  sol  ich  £ar  mid 
mine  songe  ?  c  1330  King  of  Tars  32, 1  schul  hire  winnen  in 
pleyn  batayle.  1455  Col.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  287  No 
nianer  of  man  ne  woman  scholl  lad  no  corne.  1526  J. 
TAYLOR  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  u.  I.  333  At  whoscommyng 
I  schol  wryte  more  at  large. 

2.  2nd  pres.  a.  1-2  scealt,  2-3  scalt,  3  acselt, 
scelt,  salt,  sschalt,  shallt,  schald,  said,  scald, 
3-5  schalt,  (also  9  dial.)  salt,  4  schelt,  sselt, 
shelt,  shult,  5  schild,  xalt,  5-6,  dial.  8-9  ahat, 
4-  shalt. 

c888  ALFRED  Botth,  xlii,  An  bing  ou  scealt  nede  bicran 
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whan.  CQ$O  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  x.  21  £>u  scealt  habba  r 
fce-strion  in  heofne.  £"75  Lamh.  Horn.  39  pu  scalt  bi-  i 
wepen  bine  sunne.  c  1200  OHM  IN  Ded.  38  Tekenn  mare 
inoh  pu  shallt  teeronne  fmdenn.  c  1205  LAV.  11492  pu  sceelt 
habben  wurhscipe  muchele.  1-11235  Leg.  Kath,  1613  pu 
schalt  stihen  biforen  me  to  drihtin  in  heouene.  c  1250 
Hymn  31  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  App.  256  pu  sschalt  us  in  to 
heouene  lede.  c  1250  O.  E.  Misc.  156/22  penne  bu  schald 
wel  do.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26406  par-of  salt  ^ou  j»e  vmlok. 
1303  R.  BRUNNE  HandL  Synne  3737  pou  shalt  haue  charge 
of  po  bobe.  1340  Ayenb.  100  yis  zuete  word  vader..pe 
sseaweb  bet  bou  sselt  yleue.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  XH.  113 
To  clergie  shult  bow  neuere  come.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of 
Love  n.  iv.  77  pow  salt  chawnge.  c  1440  Stac.  Rome  281  in 
Polit.  Ret.  ?f  L.  Poems  152  pou  shat  haue  gret  mede.  c  1450 
LOVELICH  Grail  x\\,  277  In  pes  ne  Reste  Schat  thow  neuer 
be.  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  37  Thou  xalt  be  ded. 
c  1475  Partenay  2166  What  shalt  thou  now  don?  c  1560 
Trag.  Rich.  II  (1870)  55,  I  com  ouer  them  for  ther  blancke 
charters,  shat  heere  else.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vin.  330 
Inevitably  thou  sbalt  dye.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xv.  v, 
Shat  ha  un,  d—  n  me,  shat  ha  un.  1879  Shropsh.  Word-bk. 
p.  Ixxi,  Thou  sha't,  or  sha'st  be. 

0,  3-4   salle,     3-5    sale,    schal,   4-5    shal,   5    I 
schall(e,  shal(l)e,  7-8  dial,  shall,  3-  (now  dial.) 
sal(l.     (Cf.  note  on  I  0.) 

c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  1815  Bu  sal  ben  hot  en  Israel. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1252  Toward  beest  end  of  bis  dale  Find  a 
grene  gate  bou  sale.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  659  Feill  anoyis 
thoill  3he  sail,  a  1400  HYLTON  .Scuta  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494) 
I.  Ixxv,  Kyndely  hunger  whiche  thou  shal  nedelynges  fele. 
a  1400-50  ll'ars  Alex.  688  pou  sail,  .se  be  same  with  bine 
e^en.  1:1485  Maty  Magd.  1176  in  Digby  Myst.  looStryppys 
on  bi  ars  bou  xall  have.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEueis  i.  viii.  07 
Nor  thou  sail  ne\  ir  repent  the  sickirlie.  (21592  GREENE 
yas.  fVt  i.  iii,  Rust.  .  .  I  11  see  her  whom  the  world  admires  . 
so  much..  .Sir  Bar.  Be  gad,  and  sail  both  see  and  talk  with 
her.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss,  s.  v.  Sal,  Thou  ^al  du  it. 

3.    pi.    a.    i    sculou,    sceolon,    sciolon,    -un, 
scilon,  sceulon,  scolan,  scylun,  2  sceolen,  2-3 
sculen,  sul(l)en,  3  scullen,  sceollen,  shuleun, 
scholen,   sollen,  suliu,  sullen,    3-5  schullen,    i 
schulen,  4  ssolleu,  sshullen,  schollen,  shullon,    i 
ssulin,  sullen,  solen,  4-5  shul(l~en,  schulyn,    ' 
5  shullan,  -yn,  -on,  schulun. 

c  888  /EI.FRED  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  4  Hwaet  sculon  we  nu  don  ? 
^950  Lindisf.Gosp.  Matt.  v.  46  $ie  sciolun  habba,  kabebitis.  ! 
Ibid.  xx.  18  We  stipes  vel  we  scilon  sti^e,  ascendimits. 
a  1000  Cxdmotfs  Gen.  1902  (Gr.)  Ne  sceolon  unc  betweonan 
teonan  weaxan.  truoo  O.  E.  Citron,  an.  870  (MS.  F)  O35e 
bas  preostas  scolan  munecas  beon,  o53e  [etc.],  c  1175  Lamb. 
Horn,  s  pet  we  sulen  habben  ure  heorte..to  ure  drihten. 
c  1200  Vices  fy  Virtues  7  For  hire  we  sculen  alle  dea5  bolien. 
c  1  200  [see  B.  ip  b].  t  1205  LAY.  8780  Tu-gaderen  wit  scullen 
[c  1275  sollen]  libben.  Ibid.  9518  Faren  wit  swullen  to-somne. 
a  1275  Prov.  ^Elfred  16  in  O.  E.  Misc.  103  Whu  we  sure  lif 
lede  sulin.  c  1300  Havclok  621  We  sholen  be  wel  fede. 
X43S  Cov.  Leet  l>k,  181  Puor  chapmen..  shullon  be  gretely 
hyndered.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  xiii.  223  Thei  schulen 
no  longer  so  erre. 

6.  contracted.     4  schulue,   shuln,   4-5    schun, 
schin,  schyn,   5  schyn(n)e,   shyn,   schone,    9 
dial,  shan,  sun,  etc. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C  1810  pose  bat  seme  arn  &  swete    j 
schyn  se  his  face.    1362  LANGL,  P.  PI.  A.  XL  237  Godis  word 
witne^si^  we  shuln  ;iue  &  dele  oure  enemys.     1389  in  Eng. 
Gilds  (1870)  67  They  schun  holdyn-.foure  dayes  uf  spe- 
kyn.^ges  tokedere.   1:1420  Liber  Cocorum  11862)  34  per  bene    , 
bestes  bat  schyne  be  rost.    1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys^Cectlia    \ 
408  Fynd  we  shuln  a  ful  cruel   fal.     c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye    \ 
590  in  Babees  Bk.^  Baylys,  and  parker,  Schone  come  to 
acountes  euery  ^ere.     1887  S.  Chesh,   Gloss.  89  Emphatic    i 
Form.  .  Wey  shaan...Unemphatic  Form..  Wey  sun,  sn. 

7.  i  (Northumb.}  scilo,  2-3  scule,  2-4  sculle,    ; 
3  shul(l)e,  solle,  schule,   sul,l)e,   ssulle,   sul,    \ 
3-4  ssolle,   schole,  4  schoulle,   ssolle,  schol,    i 
sschulle,  scolle,  ohul,  sul,  4-5  scholle,  shulle, 
schul(e,  schulle,   shul,  5  .shule,  shole,  ohull, 
schil(l,  xul. 

c$y>Lin-.lisf.  Gasp.  Matt.  x.  19  Hua;t  ^espreca  scilo,  quid 
loquamini.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  41  Ne  scule  50  neure  god 
don  unforgolden.  c  laoo  ORMIN  8655  Sibbenn  shule  witt 
anan  Off  hunngerr  de^enn  babe,  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  303  For 
adam  sul  5us  and  his  wif  In  blisse  3us  leden  festeful  lif. 
c  1300  A'.  Horn  1262  (Laud  MS.),  To  day  we  schole  hem 
kcche.  1340  Ayenb.  186  Wel  ssolle  wehabbereube.  £1350 
Will.  Palertte  3339  Redli  chul  ;e  spede.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  I.  38  Pes  and  acord  awey  schol  wende.  c  1410  Sir 
C  leges  227  Ye  scbill  to  Cardyffe  to  the  kynge.  1426  AUDELAY 
Poems  5  5e  schul  have  grace.  14..  Pol.  Ret.  $  L.  Poems 
(1903)  277  In  tyme  quan  we  xul  dey.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial 
203  }e  chull  come  pat  day  to  holy  chyrch.  1471  CAXTON 
Recnyell  (Sommer)  44  What  shulle  we  now  doo  thynke  ye. 
c  1500  Melnsine  L  16  Al  thoo  that  shal  demande  the  without 
cesse,.  .shul  be  putt  from  theire  prosperytees. 

5.  3  scul(l)e<5,  sullefl,  ssulej?,  s(s)ollej?,  3-4 
schul^^ej),  4  shullejj,  scholle]?. 

c  1205  LAY.  27376  Heo  sculle<5  beon  islajene.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls!  724  pinesostren  ssollebabbeal.  I387TREVISA 
Higden  (  Rolls)  1  1  1  .  45  1  pey  schulleb  [  M  S.  y  schofieb]  goo  out 
at  t?e  worldes  ende.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  53  For  mede 
we  shulleb  syn^e.  1395  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  10X0  do  and  to 
preye  as  othere  Reclus..Shulleth  don  and  preye. 

€.  2  scale,  3-4  sal(e,  3-6  sail,  4  sschal,  salle, 
shal(le,  4-5  schal  (1,  5  shalle,  shal,  xal^l,  (etc. 
as  in  i)  4-  shall. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  83  Hwan  we  scale  festen.  c  1250 
Owl  $  Night.  1206  Ic  wot  if  smithes  sale  vuele  clenche. 
a.  1300  Cursor  M.  11450  To  hend  and  fete  we  sal  him  fall. 


. 

13..  .  Gaw.  Sf  Gr.  Knt.  2405  We  schal  yow  wel  acorde.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Serw.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  141  pei  shal  not  see  him.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  I.  44  Remembrance  Of  tliat  thei  schall  hier- 


after  rede.     1:1400  26  Pol.  Poems  149/232  All  that  lyuen.. 
Shall  dye.    c  1450  Mankind^Z  in  Macro  Plays  14  We  xall 
bargen  with  yow.     1552  LYNIJESAY  Monarche  6242  Quhen 
the  Childryng  of  GocT.Sall  do  appeir.      1660  CHAS.  II,  in     ; 
Catlt.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  VI.  39  Yu  shale  find  yt  hearafter  I     ' 
will  do  all  1  can.     1664  Extr.  St.  Papers  ret.  Friends  Ser.     ; 
HI.  (1912)  220  We  shal  easily  provide  els-where. 

4.  Subjunctive,    i  scule,  sceole,  sciele,  scile,    '• 
scyle,  (//.   i  scylen,   -un,  sceulen),   3  sculle,    , 
shul(l^e,  sule,  schulle,  schille,  3-5  schule. 

c  888  ^ELFKED  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  7  Ne  scyle  [v.r.  sceal]  nan    j 
mon  siocne  monnan  ..swencan.  c8gy  —  Gregory's  Past.  C.\.     \ 
40  Hu  hie  selfe  scylen  fulfremedeste  weorSan.  ciopoyELPRic     ' 
Exod.  v.  2  Hwast  ys  se  drihten,  pait  ic  hym  hiran  scile?     J 
c  1200  ORMIN  3546  patt  illc  mann  shule  cumenn  ham.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  178  pet  heo  muwe  &  schule  buruh  ham  be  betere 
beon  iboruwen.     ^1250  Owl  <^-  Night.  1683  (Cott.)  Schille 
\Jesus  schulle]  ich  an  utest  uppen  ow  grede,  ich  shal  swo 
stronge  ferde  lede  [etc.],     c  1375  Passion  our  Lord  144  in 

0.  E.  Misc.  41  peyh  ich  to  £*e  debe  schulle  myd  be  go. 
c  1450  MYRC  587  >ef  hyt  schule  ingreybe  fare. 

5.  Reduced  enclitic  forms  (all  persons  and  num- 
bers),    a.   6  -sh,  -s,   7  -ce,  6-  -se,  7-  s* ;  mis- 
written  7-9  's,  8-9  'se. 

Very  frequent  m  the  north,  In  the  expressions  Ise  itphaud^ 
/se  warrant :  see  Untold ^  Warrant  m  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

1560  ROLLAND  Self  en  Sages  Prol.  ii,  For  Dialogs  (quod  I) 
weis  get  anew.  (,1566  Merit.'  Tales  of  Skeltou  Wks.  1843 

1.  p.  Iviii,  In  gewd  faith,  saith  the  Kendallman,  do  see,  and 
Ise  bay  for  your  skott  to  London.     1575  GanunerGnrton  i. 
v.  39  Yoush  beare  the  blame  for  mee.     1575  Ibid.  in.  in.  44 
Thouse  pay  for  al.    1578  WHETSTONE  Promos  <$  Cass.  \\.  iv. 
ii,  Yuse  haue  a  blew  one  soone.     1583  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie 
(Arb.)  63  Us  neir  cair,  for  /  sail  neuer  cair.  a  1592  GREKNE 
Jos.  IV  Ind.,  Ays  gar  thee  recon  me  nene  of  thay  friend. 
1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  246  Ice  try  whither  your  Costard, 
or  my  Hallow  be  the  harder.  1647  CHAS.  I  Let.  to  Dk.  York 
15  July,   Where  I  s'have  the  contentment  of  seeing  you. 
c  1780  in  Child  Ballads  III.  489/1  Thy  dinner's  bedressdin 
Annan  Holme.     1825  JAMIESON  s.  v.  /se,  In  Lanarks.   and 
other  counties, ytse,  hd'se,  $/te'se,7ve*se,  they'se,  that'setwz 
also  used...  Tkouse  also  for  thou  shalt.      a  1864  in  R.  A. 
Arnold  Cotton  Famine  303  Aw  feel  better  neaw.     We's  be 
reet  enough  to- morn,  lass. 

0.   6-9  -st ;  miswritlcn  'st.    dial. 

a  1590  Marr.  Wit  .V  Wisd.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  8, 1  promise  the, 
before   these   folke,   Thoust   neuer  cost   me   grote.      1728 
VANBRUGH  &  GIBBER  Provoked  Huso.  i.  27  We'st  ta'  the     : 
best  care  we  can  of  'urn. 

6.  a.  With  pronouns  affixed  :  sing.   is£  pers.  6 
shalche.    2nd  pers.  i  scealtu,  3  s,c)haltu,  saltu, 
3-4shaltou,  3-5  shallow,  4schal(s)tow,  saltou, 
-ow(e,  schaltou,  scheltou.      yd  pers.  6  shalla. 
pi.  \st  pers.  1  shallea,  shals,  shal's  (  =  shall  us}. 
2  ltd  pers.  3  sollie  (  =  soil  ye}. 

1553  Respitblica  v.  vii.  1609  And  what  shalche  zai  to  om? 

a  1000  Andreas  220  (Gr.)  Scealtu.  .mid  Eerdsese.  .ceol 
^estisan.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2094  Ne  schaltu  nower  neh 
se  lihtliche  esterten.  c  1300  Havelok  1322  Alle  be  castles 
bat  aren  ber-inne  Shal-tow.. winne.  ^1350  IV ill.  Palenie 
325  pat  alle  bi  frendes  fordedes  faire  schalstow  quite,  a  1352 
Mi  NOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  xi.  25  Say  now,  ..how  saltou  fare? 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1436  To  Egremoygne- ward  scheltou  fare. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7467  But  shallow  never  of  apparence 
Scene  conclude  good  consequence  In  none  argument. 

1556  PHAER  &ntid  iv.  L  ij,  And  shalla  go?  Indeede? 
and  shalla  flowte  me  thus? 

1605  \st  Pt.  leroiiimo  (1901)  it.  i.  50  Prince  Balthezer, 
sha'.les  meete?  1613  HEY  WOOD  Brazen  Age  \\.  ii,  Shals  to 
the  field.  1626  B.  JONSON  Staple  o/N.  iv.  i.  3  What  shal's 
doe  with  our  selues  ? 

c  1250  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  32  Comeb  to  srifte.. 
banne  sollie  habbe  bo  helbe  of  heuene. 

b.  With  ttot  (tut)  affixed  :  7-9  (now  dial.)  shan-    ; 
not,  shan1  not,  sha'not ;  Sc.  and  north.  8  sha'na, 
8-9  -shanua  (shiuua,  etc.);  7  shann't,  sha'nt, 
7-  sha'n't,  shan't  (9  dial,  sant,  etc.). 

1664  S.  GROSSMAN  in  Palmer  Bk.  Praise  (1865)  167  My 
Life  and  I  sha'nt  part,     1668  DRYDEN  Secrt-t  Love  \.  ii,  By 
this  leg  but  you  shan'not.     1675  COTTON  Burlesque  upon  B. 
48  Nay  but  I  wonnot,  so  I  wonnot,  Nor  you  shan't  keep 
me,  no  you  shannot.     1677  RAVENSCROFT  Scaramouch  I.  10 
It  cannot  be,  it  must  not,  it  sha'not.     1682  N.  O.  Boileau's 
Litirin  in.  2q  Doctors,  Proctors,  Paritors  together  Shann't 
leave  upon  thy  Naked  back  one  Feather.     1741  RICHARD- 
SON Pamela  (ed.  3)  I.  121,  I  shan't  stir  from  this  House,     i 
17. .  RAMSAY  O'er  Bogie  ii,  We  shanna  part  For  siller  or  for     , 
land.    179*  BURNS  Bonie  Lesley  v,  Misfortune  sha'  na  steer 
thee.     1819  R.  ANDERSOM  Cumbld.  Ball.  55  Tou  sant  git  a 
kiss  !     1835  JENNINGS  Observ.  Dial.  IV.  Eng.  67  Shatt*n> 
shalt  not.     1826  J.  WILSON  Noctes  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  148     , 
The  same  shinna  befa'  the  year.     1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD    i 
Channings  iii,  Shan't  I  have  a  fine  time  of  it !     1876  ULACK 
Madcap  Violet  xii,  He  sha'n't  marry  Violet.     1878  Cumbld.     \ 
Gloss.,  Sallant^  Sal  n'ft  Sdan't,  Sannat^  Sannat  shall  not.     , 
C.  Written  continuously  with  an  mfin.  (esp.  be),     j 

c  1400  Pety  yob  7  in  26  Pol.  Poems  121,  I  shalbe  wormes  I 
ware.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  189  The  tyme  ( 
salcum  that  thare  salbe  bot  a  pastour  and  a  schepe  faulde. 
1458-9  Cat.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  300  Ther  selbe  no  ladyng 
of  corn.  1502  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  92  Ther  where  it  xalbe 
moste  nedefull.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccxxxviii. 
214  b,  Let  vs  assemble  togyder,  and  so  we  shabe  the  stronger. 
1555  Act*9f\  Phil,  fy  Mary  c.  vi.  §  4  Every  person  or  per- 
sons..w«h  shalbee..auctorised.  1597  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot. 
1599,  (1890)  304/1  The.  .personis  quha  salhappin  to  be  quer- 
relht.  1632  SANDERSON  Serm.  560  He  shalbe  able  to  avoyd 
any  sinne. 

U.  Past  tense. 

7.  a.    1-2    sceolde,    1-3   scolde,   sculde,    (i 
so  X  aide,    3   sholldo,    scholte,    seolde,  erron, 
swulde),  3-4  ssolde,  3-5  schulde,  scholde,  3-6 
ahulde,  (4  sschulde,  ahull  de,  chold),  4-6  sholde,    j 


schold,  shuld,  4-7  shold,  5-6  shoulde,  xuld(e, 
(5  schulld,  shoolde,  xwld,  sculd,  schud(e,  6 
shalld,  7  shoo'd,  sho'd,  shu'd,  8  shou'd)  6- 
should. 

c888  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  i  Se  Job.  .licette  bset  he 
sceolde  bion  se  hehsta  god.  a  900  Martyrol.  in  O.  E.  Texts 
178  Dat  5a  wildan  hors  scealden  Ionian  on  hearde  wejas. 
C975  Rushiv.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  24  An  sebe  scalde  ten 
busende.  Ibid.  xx.  10  pa  Eerestu  wendon  \>a&  hie  mare 
sculdon  onfoon.  1154  O.  E.  Ckron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1140, 
Xpist  ne  wolde  Sact  he  sculde  lange  rixan.  c  1205  LAY.  4267 
penne  and  auere  mare  heo  swulden  habben  are.  a  1300  K. 
Horn  906  Wib  \vronge  Scholte  [Laud  MS.  Scholde]  ihc 
hit  vnderfonge.  13. .  Seuyn  Sages  1057  (W.)  Who  sschulde 
him  biyete  but  the  king?  13..  in  Ritson  A  ne.  Songs  $  Ball. 
(1877)  62  That  such  a  knight  ssold  falle.  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  2014  Sche  chold  sone  be  bi-schet  here-selue  al-one. 
1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  ii.  15  That  it  shuld  be  fulfillid.  1393 
LASGL.  P.  /Y.C.xx.  154  Pe  fyngeres  bat  folde  sholden.  1399 
—  Rich.  RedelesPro\.  14  For  he  shulldehemserueofbesame 
after.  1411  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  650/1  That  the  said  William 
Gascoigne  shoolde  treete  bitwen  the  forsayd  Lord . .  and  hym. 
c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n. vii.  176  Which  pilgrimage.. he  wolde 
that  no  Cristen  man  schude  do.  1461  C.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett. 
26  June,  The  mony  that  I  xwld  have.  1471  CAXTON  Rfctt- 
yett  (Sommer)  14  p'  he  shold  not  suffre  hyt.  Ibid.  37  That 
.  .they  shuld  go  to  be  ryuage  of  the  see.  1471  Paston  Lett. 
III.  19  That  I  chuld  goo  and  comon  with  the  woman.  1515 
BARCLAY  Egloges  v.  (1570)  D  ij,  A  man  on  his  cloke  should 
not  espye  a  heare.  c  1550  BALE  K.  JoJian  1387  (Pollard), 
What  yemene-.I  wold  ye  shuld  opynly  tell.  i6o8D.T[uviLLJ 
Ess.  Pol.  ff  Mor.  39  As  that  I  shold  erect  a  Tabernacle. 
1648  HKRRICK  Hesp.^  To  Dean-bourn,  I  never  sho'd  behold. 
1662  in  Extr.  St.  Papers  rel.  Friends  Ser.  u.  (1911)  154  All 
are  troubled  that  they  shoulde  make  an  Order  and  I  should 
not  obey  it.  1697  CIBBER  Woman's  Wit  i.  2  D'ee  believe  it 
impossible  you  shu'd  ever  Love  ?  iffy  GOOCH  Treat. 
Wounds  I.  387  These  consideiations  shou'd  make  us  the 
more  attentive.  1785  BURNS  To  Rt"v.  J.  M1  Math  viii,  I'm 
no'  the  thing  I  shou'd  be. 

&.  3sol(l)de,  sulde,  soolde  ;  Se.  and  north.  4-9 
sulde,  soulde,  4-8  sould,  (4  salde,  suuld,sold, 
4,  8  sud,  5  said,  6  sowld,  8  soud),  3-  suld. 

c  iaoo  ORMIN  7239  pser  Messyass . . To  manne  cumenn  sollde. 
c  1220  Bestiary  149  He  fleo  fro  him  als  he  fro  fir  sulde. 
c  1275  LAY.  3485  So  man  his  fader  solde.  a  1325  MS.  Raivl. 
B 520  If.  62  like  lond..wuche  soolde  retournen  to  bilke  R. 

(21300  Cursor  M.  146  pe  law.. be  quilk  the  luus  in  suld 
life.  13..  Ibid.  6106  (Gott.),  [Moyses]  for-bed  bat  bai  Sould 
vte  of  nous  cum.  Ibid,  16464,  par  was  na  soygne,  bot  his 
lauerd  sud  det.  11375  Ibid.  1197  (Fairf.),  Our  Iorde..bad 
he  salde  wi^  his  wyf  dele  hit  sulde  him  turne  tomyche  wele. 
1497  Ace.  l.d.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  357  The  gallory  quhilk 
he  suld  mak.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xiv.  8  That  sowld 
haif  ay  thair  God  afoir  thair  ene.  itfaSatir.  Poems  Reform. 
iii.  5  That  euer  1  sould  byde  to  se  that  day  !  c  1620  A. 
HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1870)  18  Quhitherquho, quhen,quhat, 
etc.  sould  be  symbolized  with  q  or  w.  1725  RAMSAY  Cock 
Laird  vt  We  maun  hae  braw  things,  Abeit  they  soud  break. 
1785  BURNS  To  W.  S*****n  ii,  I  sud  be  laith  to  think  ye 
hinted  Ironic  satire.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel  \\\t  That  I  suld  have 
held  up  my  hand  to  my  brow,  a  1862  in  C.  C.  Robinson 
Dial.  Leeds  213  Ah  wur  sorely  flaad 'at  ah  sud  saay  my 
text  wreng. 

8.  2nd  pres.  sing.  a.  i  sceoldes,  3-4  suldes,  5 
shulces,  xulddes ;  i  sceoldest,  2-3  scoldest, 
sculdest,  3-5  schuldest,  5-6  shuldest,  (3  sshol- 
dest,  4  ssoldest,  scholdest,  5  sholdest,  6  soul- 
dest),  shouldest,  shouldst. 

888  ALFRED  Boeth.  v.  §  3  Eac  baet  was  swiSe  micel  pleoh 


ba^t  5u  swa  wenan  .sceoldes.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3984  Her 
suldes  5u  nu  wurSen  sla^en.  c  1300  K.  Horn  106  (Laud 
MS.)  pat  micte  so  bi  falle  pou  suldes  slen  us  alle.  a  1435 


Cursor  M.  2986  (Trin.)  pat  bou  shuldes  not  synne  in  me. 
c  1485  Mary  Magd.  1163  in  Digby  Myst.  99  Arid  bou 
xulddes  ryde, 

Beowulf  '2056  (Gr.)  pone  |>e  5u  mid  rihte  rxdan  sceoldest. 
1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1137,  A11  a  daeis  fare 
sculdest  thu  neure  finden  man  in  tune  sittende.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  15  pat  like  uuel  |>e  ic  dude  be  bu  scofdest  don 
me.  1399  LANGI..  Rich.  Reticles  in.  170  As  bou  shuldist 
mete  of  a  myst.  c  1400  Pilg.  Sowle  iCaxton  1483)  iv.  xxiv. 
70  Yf  thou  haddest.  .entended  to  this  scole  duely  as  thou 
sholdest.  1445  tr.  Claudian  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  259  That 
to  trespassours  thou  shold  1st  pardon,  .graunte.  1573  J- 
SANFORD  Hours  Recr.  (1576)  109  That  thou  shuldest  buye 
that  which  thou  must  occupie.  1582  BENTLEY  Mon.  Ma- 
trotws  ii.  198  Speciallie  that  thou  shouldest  not  despaire. 
1667  in  Extr.  St.  Papers  rel.  Friends  Ser.  in.  (1912)  263 
Thou  shouldest  take  parte  with  the  ©pressed.  1820  SCOTT 
Monast.  xx,  Shouldst  thou  point  out  to  me.,  an  enemy  more 
worthy  of  my  resentment.  1862  CALVERLEY  Verses  $  Transl. 
(1894)  97  He  shall  teach  thee  that  thou  shouldest  not  dream. 

0.  contracted.  3  s(s)ost,  4  s(o}host,  schust,  4-5 
shust. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8974  Ich  clupede  be  ek  up  bat  bou 
it  ssost  tse  [v.  rr.(i4//*c.)  shost,  schost,  scholdest,  schuldest]. 
c  1300  Harrow.  Hell  (A.)  195  Lord  crist,..pou  schust  com 
to  helle  pine,  13..  Medit.  714  pou  shust  pray  for  hem  bat 
by  foos  be.  1426  LYDG.  Dt  Guil.  Pilgr.  6824  Rather  than 
thow  shust  forsake  Thy  skryppe. 

7.  4-5  shuld(e,  4-6  suld(e,  6  should. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12088  Til  ober  thues  bou  suld  him  won. 
c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B)  244  How  bou  shulde 

•aye,  I  wold  bou  wyst.  1411  26  Pol.  Poems  46/207  For 
shuld  ?eue,  god  dede  be  sende.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 
28  Thow  sulde  it  tell  with  all  the  circumstance. 

9.  a.  With  pronouns  affixed:  \st  pers.  sing.  3 
schuldich.  2nd  pers.  sing.  4  shuldestou,  5 
schuldestow. 

azioo  Vox  $  Wolfify  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  63  What 
shuldich  ine  the  worlde  go?  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  XL  97 
pinge  that  al  be  worlde  wote  wherfore  shuldestow  spare  To 
reden  it  ?  c  1450  Cursor  M.  9611  (Trin.)  penne  shuldestou 
be  douted  nou?t. 


pnr 

pou 


SHALL. 

b.  With  not  (Sc.  and  dial,  na)  affixed. 

ci+ao  Chron.   Vilod.  2147  How.  .Sathanas  Dude  hurre 
bere  lette  w'  alle  his  my?t,  (>at  he  shulnot  haue  come  to  bat 
ioyfulle  place,     a  1798  BURNS  '  Dear  — ,  /'//  gie  ye  some 
advice ',  You  shouldna  paint  at  angels  mair.  1848  THACKKKAY 
Van.  Fair  xxv,  Perhaps  I   was  a  fool,  Becky,  but  you 
should'nt  say  so.     1859  GF.O.  ELIOT  Adam  Beiie  xxxii,  I 
shouldna  wonder  if  he's  come  about  that  man  [etc.]. 
B.  Signification  and  uses, 
t 1.  1.  trans,  a.  To  owe  (money).    06s. 

CQ1S  Rush™.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  28  Sebe  sculde  him  un. 
dred  denera.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xvi.  5  Hu  mycel 
scealt  bu  minum  hlaforde?  c  1290  Beket  820  in  6".  Eng. 
Leg.  130  par-of  britti  bousent  pound  |>ov  me  schalt.  1340 
Ayenb.  115  Ich  ne  habbe  huer-of  maki  be  yeldinge  :  uoryef 
me  bet  ich  be  ssel.  Ibid.  145  pise  dette  ssel  ech  to  obren 
and  huo  mest  his  yelt  mest  he  ssel.  a  1400  New  Test. 
'  Paues)  Rom.  xiii.  7  ^elde  ;e  to  alle  men  souredettes  :  tohym 
bat  ;e  schuleb  trybut,  trybut.  c  1425  HOCCLF.VE  Min.  Poems 
xxiii.  695  The  leeste  ferthyng  bat  y  men  shal. 

t  b.  To  owe  (allegiance).    06s. 
_  ci«5AOT«to«/..fiVfti.'.//(PercySoc.)xxxiv,  Bethefayth 
ic  scnal  to  God.     c  1374  CHAUCER  Troilus  in.  1649  And  by 
that  feyth  I  shal  to  god  and  yow.    [c  1530  Crt.  of  Love  131 
By  the  feith  I  shall  to  god.) 

II.   Followed  by  an  infinitive  (without  to). 

Except  for  a  few  instances  of  shall  will,  shall  may  (.mniK\ 
shall  conne  in  the  isth  c.,  the  infinitive  after  shall  is  always 
either  that  of  a  principal  verb  or  of  have  or  be. 

*  The  present  tense  shall. 

t2.  In  general  statements  of  what  is  right  or 
becoming  :  =  '  ought '.  Obs.  (Superseded  by  the 
pa.  subjunctive  should :  see  sense  18.) 

InOE.  the  subjunctive  present  sometimes  occurs  in  this  use 
(e.  g.  c  838  in  A.  4). 

Heo-Mul/iLo  (Gr.)  Swa  sceal  seong  guma  gode  *ewyrcean 
.  .bset  [etc.].  (-700  C.«DMON  Hymn  i  Nu  scylun  herjan 
hefa=nrica:s  uard.  c  888  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xli.  §  3  Hwy  sceall 
bonne  snij  mon  bion  idel,  baet  he  ne  wyrce  ?  a  noo  Gere/a 
in  Atiglia  IX.  259  Se  scadwis  jerefa  sceal  ai^Sxr  witan  ge 
hlafordes  landriht  Je  folces  xerihtu.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  19 
Al  bet  be  licome  luueS  bet  ba  saule  hete3..Nu  sculle  we 
for-lete  bes  licome  lust  for-bon.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  96  Ancren 
schulen  brihtluker,  uor  hore  blindfallunge  her,  iseon  ant 
understonden  ber  Codes  derne  runes,  c  1300  Havelok  2419 
Mine  knihtes,  hwat  do  ye?  Shule  ye  bus-gate  fro  me  He? 
1340  Ayenb.  5  pe  hestes  ten  bet  loki  ssolle  a'lle  men.  Ibid. 
136  Ase  moche  ase  he  ssel  and  may  do  wyb-oute  misdo. 
13..  Cursor  M.  20538  (Gott.)  Inogh  bai  did  me  vilete,  pat 
wid  right  min  aune  sul  be.  c  1420  Pal.  Rel.  %  L.  Poems 
(1903)  242  Alle  cristen  pepill  glad  xal  bene  pat  crist  is  bobe 
king  and  prest.  c  1420  Liber  Cocoriim  (1862)  29  Pekokys, 
and  pertrikys  perboylyd  schyn  be.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs. 
Sr  Lint.  Man.  vii.  (1885)  123  The  kynge  shall  often  tymes 
sends. .his  juges,  to..punysh  riatours  and  risers.  1562 
LEGH  Armory  149  Whether  are  Roundells  of  all  suche 
coloures,  as  ye  haue  spoken  of  here  before?  or  shall  they 
be  named  Roundelles  of  those  coloures  ? 

f3.  InOE.  and  occas.  in  ME.  used  to  express 
necessity  of  various  kinds  (for  the  many  shades  of 
meaning  in  OE.  see  Bosworth-Toller)  :  =  'must', 
'must  needs',  '  have  to',  'am  compelled  to',  etc. 

<r888  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxiv.  §  3  ponne  scealt  bu  nede 
jelefan  ban  sum  anwald  sie  mara  bonne  his.  £897  — 
Gregory's  Past.  C.  iii.  34  On  5a:m  jeswincum  he  sceal  hine 
selfne  jeaencean,  Oeah  he  nylle.  c  1250  Gen.  £  Ex.  308 
We  oe  ben  fro  heuene  driuen,  sulen  ausse  one  in  sorwe 
liuen.  c  1275  Passion  our  Lord  159  in  O.  E.  Misc.  41  If 
ich  hine  schal  drynke  iworbe  bine  wille.  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  5422,  I  wold  it  were  \>\  wille  wib  vs  forto  lenge,  hit 
forbinkes  me  sore  bat  we  schul  de-parte.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  369  Tweyne  bat  beeb  i-wedded  a  man 
and  a  womman  schal  nedes  be  outlawed  out  of  bat  contray. 
CI440  York  Myst.  xyl.  18,  I  am  fairer  of  face ..  (pe  soth  yf 
I  saie  sail) . .  pan  glorius  guiles. 

f  b.  In  stating  a  necessary  condition  :   = '  will 
have  to ',  '  must '  (if  something  else  is  to  happen). 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metr,  v.  26  Jif  bu  nu  wilnast . .  bset  soSe 
leoht  sweotole  oncnawan . .  bu  forlztan  scealt  idle  ofersajlSa. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  Y.  i.  i.  116  You  shall  seeke  all  day  ere 
you  finde  them,  &  when  you  haue  them  they  are  not  worth 
the  search.  1603  —  Lear  v.  iii.  22  He  that  parts  vs,  shall 
bring  a  Brand  from  Heauen.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii, 
He  shall  hide  himself  in  a  bean-hole,  if  he  remains  on  Scottish 
ground  without  my  finding  him. 

to.  In  hypothetical  clause,  accompanying  the 
statement  of  a  necessary  condition  :   =  '  is  to  '. 

CI440  Alphabet  of  Tales  Ixv.  48  Right  so  muste  hym 
chastes  his  flessh  with  fastyng  if  he  sal  be  savid.  1612 
BACON  Ess.,  Greatn.  Kingd.  (Arb.)  482  Neither  must  they 
be  too  much  broken  of  it,  if  they  shall  be  preserued  in  vigor. 

f4.  Indicating  what  is  appointed  or  settled  to 
take  place  =  the  mod.  'is  to  ',  'am  to',  etc.  Obs. 

c  looo  ^ELFRIC  Gram.  xxiv.  (Z.)  136  Lecturtis  sum  eras,  ic 
sceal  rajdan  to  mermen,  lecturus  es,  bu  scealt  raedan,  lectu- 
rus est,  he  sceal  rzedan.  Hid.  xli.  248  Osculandus,  se  Se 
sceal  beon  jecyssed.  a  1122  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an. 
565,  Nu  sceal  beon  a:fre  on  li  abbod  na;s  bisceop,  &  bam 
sculon  beon  under  beedde  ealle  Scotta  biscopes.  c  1205 
LAY.  5964  Belin..hit[;c.  Rome]  bi-ta;crie5  Brenne  be  sca-1 
bi-teuen  here.  1207  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  56  We  ssulleb  her 
afterin  bise  boc  telle  of  al  bis  wo.  1526  TINDALE /.u/fc  vii. 
19  Arte  thou  he  that  shall  come. .  ?  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L. 
II.  iv.  89  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flocke  and  pasture  ? 
1625  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  III.  109  Tomorrow  His 
Majesty  will  be  present.. to  begin  the  Parliament  which  is 
thought  shall  be  removed  to  Oxford. 

5.  In  commands  or  instructions,  a.  In  the 
second  person,  equivalent  to  an  imperative. 

Chiefly  in  Biblical  language,  of  Divine  commandments, 
rendering  the  jussive  future  of  the  Heb.  and  Vulgate.  (In 
OE.  the  imperative  is  used  in  the  ten  commandments.) 

a  1000  Andreas  950  (Gr.)   Nu  Su,   Andreas,  scealt  edre 
Vol.  VIIT. 
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|    jjeneSan  in  gramra  gripe,    c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  civ.  13  Ne 

i    sceolon  se  mine  ba  haljan  hrinan.   1340  Ayenb.  5  pe  uerste 

i    heste  bet  god  made,  .is  bis  :  bou  ne  sselt  habbe  uele  godes. 

1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xx.  7  Thow  shalt  not  tak  the  name  of 

the  Lord  thi  God  in  veyn.     [So  Coverdale,  etc.]   1405  Lay- 

Folks  Mass  Bk.  64  5e  sal  mak  your  prayers  specially . .  for 

the  state  and  the  stabilnes  of  al  halykirk.     1533  GAU  Riclit 

\    Vay  8  Thou  sal  haif  na  oder  strenge  godis.     1567  Gtide  t, 

C,odlie  Ball.  8  Thou  sail  not  slay,  in  na  kin  wyse.     1604 

Bidding  Prayer  (still  in  use),  Ye  shall  pray  for  Christ's 

Holy  Catholic  Church. 

t  (b)  In  expositions  :  You  shall  understand,  etc. 
(that;.    Obs. 

CII75  Lamb.  Hoi::.  5  Nu  ic  eou  habbe  )>et  godspel  iseid 
anfaldeliche,  nu  scule  je  understonden  twafaldeliche  bet  hit 
bi-tacnet.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  10663  A  Frysoun 
3e  shul  vndyrstande  To  a  marchaunde  of  Fryslande.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  vii.  73  5ee  schulle  undirstonde,  that  it 
stont  fulle  faire  betwene  Hilles.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q. 
cxxvni,  Thou  sail  wele  knawe  and  Witt,  Thou  may  thy 
hertfe]  ground  on  suich  a  wise  [etc.],  1523  CKOMWHLL  in 
Mernman  Life  f,  Lett.  (1902)  I.  313  Ye  shall  also  under, 
stond  the  Duke  of  Suthffolke..goyth  ouer  in  all  goodlye 
hast  [whit]her  I  know  not. 

t  (0  In  the  formula  You  shall  excuse  (pai'doii) 
me.    Obs.  (now  must.) 

1595  SHAKS.  Jo/in  v.  ii.  78  Your  Grace  shall  pardon  me, 
I  will  not  backe.  1630  A'.  Johnsons  Kingd.  S,  Coiumw.  191 
You  shall  excuse  me,  for  I  eat  no  flesh  on  Fridayes. 

b.  In  the  third  person. 

a 900  Durham  Admon.  in  O.  E.  Texts  176  [Dis  mon]  seal 
reda  ofer  3a  feta  5e  ful  infalleS.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  24  penne 
schal  siggen,  hwo  se  con, '  Domine  labia  mea  aperies '.  a  1325 

.S".  Rawl,  B 520  If.  32  b,  ?if  be  lord  ne  mai  nojt  sufflsen 


206  The  said  Abbesse  and  her  successours  whan  they  be., 
resonably  somoned  shul  send  thedir  their  certayn  steward. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  246  b,  It  shall  be  free  for 
every  man  to  joyne  hym  selfe  unto  thys  league.  1623-4 
Act  21  Jas.  /,  c.  28  §  7  No  Sanctuarie.  .shalbe  hereafter 
admitted.  1645  Ordin.  Lords  ff  Comm.  5  Scandalous 


SHALL. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  vtn.  Ixix,  What  shall  we  doe?  shall  we 
be  gouern  d  still,  By  this  false  hand  ?  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL. 
Philaster  i.  i,  How  shall  we  devise  To  hold  intelligence? 
1848  THACKEBAY  KDK.  Fair  xxii,  'It's  rather  slow  work', 
said  he,  'down  here  ;  what  shall  we  do?  '  1865  KIXGSLEY 
Iterew.xxxm,  Where  shall  we  stow  the  mare? 
(b)  in  categorical  questions. 

Often  expressing  indignant  reprobation  of  a  suggested 
course  of  action,  the  implication  being  that  only  a  negative 
(or,  with  negative  question  an  affirmative)  answer  is  con- 
ceivable. 

1600  [see  (a)}.  1611  SHAKS.  Wiut.  T.  v.  iii.  83  Shall  I 
draw  the  Curtaine?  1622  WITHER  Philarete  11633)  I? 
Shall  I  wasting  in  Dispaire,  Dye  because  a  Womans  faire  ? 
'!a  1700  D'URFEY  ftY/j  (1719)  V.  113  Shall  you  and  I  Lady, 
Among  the  Grass  lye  down  a.  1777  SHEKIDAN  Sch.  Scandal 
II.  in,  What  !  shall  I  forget.. when  I  was  at  his  years  my- 
self? 1802  WORDSW.  To  the  Cuckoo  i,  O  Cuckoo !  shall  I 
call  thee  Bird,  Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  ?  1865  SWINBURNE 
Chastelard  i.  i.  22,  I  am  bound  to  France;  Shall  I  take 
word  from  you  to  any  one  ?  1891  '  J.  S.  WINTER  '  Lvmley 
xiii,  '  Are  you  driving,  or  shall  I  call  you  a  cab  ?  '  '  Oh,  no ; 
I'm  driving,  thanks  '. 

U  (c)  In  ironical  affirmative  in  exclamatory  sen- 
tence, equivalent  to  the  above  interrogative  use. 
(Cf.  Ger.soll.^  rare. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1742)  III.  So  A  pretty  thing 
truly  !  Here  I,  a  poor  helpless  Girl,  raised  from  Poverty  and 
Distress,,  .shall  put  on  Lady-airs  to  a  Gentlewoman  born. 

t  (</)  To  stand  shall  /,  shall  I  Hater  skill  I,  shall 
I :  see  SHILLY-SHALLY),  to  be  at  shall  I,  shall  1 
(not) :  to  be  vacillating,  to  shilly-shally.  Obs. 

1674  R.  GODFREY  /«/.  <(•  Ab.  Physic  85  Such  Medicines. . 
that  will  not  stand  shall  I  ?  shall  1 ''.  but  will  fall  to  work  on 
the  Disease  presently.  £1689  Pofisli  Pol.  i'nmaskt  34  in 
Third  Coll.  Poems  (1689)  23  Who  follows  him  that  slandeth. 
shall  I,  shall  I?  1727  BoVER/J/c/.  Royal  II.  s.  v.,  To  be  at 
shall-!  shall-I,  (to  be  at  a  stand,  or  in  suspence). 

b.  Similarly  in  the  third  person,  where  the  sub- 
ject represents  or  includes  the  speaker,  or  when  the 
speaker  is  placing  himself  at  another's  point  of  view. 

1610  SIIAKS.  Tf.'mf.  v.  i.  22  Hast  thou  (which  art  but  aire) 


persons  shal  be  kept  from  the  Sacrament.     1744  in  Atkyns  '  S>IIAKS.  /<'<«£•  v.  l.  22  Hast  thou  (which  art  but  aire) 

Chanc.  Cases  (1782)  III.  ,66  The  words  shall  and  may  in  i  »  louch.  a  .feel!"S  Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  my  selfe, 

general  acts  of  parliament,  or  in  private  constitutions,  are  !  pr-     the/.r  ,  "i,de' ' '  be  k"^'ie;  mou  d  'hen  thou  art  2    1871 

to  be  construed  imperatively,  they  must  remove  then,  '        ,IS  <-<*<*<««  "xx.  6  O  where  now  shall  a  man  tri^t  ? 


to  be  construed  imperatively,  they  must  remove  them. 
6.  In  the  second  and  third  persons,  expressing  the 
speaker's  determination  to  bring  about  (or,  with 
negative,  to  prevent)  some  action,  event,  or  state 
of  things  in  the  future,  or  (occasionally)  to  refrain 
from  hindering  what  is  otherwise  certain  to  take 
place,  or  is  intended  by  another  person. 

a.  In  the  second  person. 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  909  (Gr.)  pu  scealt  greet  etan  bine    ' 
llfda^as.      a  1175   Cott.   Horn.   221   5if  bu    banne    bis  litle 
bebod    to  brecst,    bu   scealt   deaSe    sweltan.      .1205    LAY. 
26587  Abuggen  }e  scullen  ba  dede.     c  1275  Sinners  Beware 
316  in  O.  E.  Misc.  82  To  day  ye  schuleb..vnder-fo  lubre     1 
mede.    c  1330  Will.  1'alerne  2257  pe  sobe,  felawes,  ful  sone 
;e  schol  it  wite.     1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys,  Cecilia  591  Ye 
shul  hens  pace,  Or  ellys,  certeynly,  ye  shule  deye.     1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  vn.  xviii.  240  And  syker  assuraunce  and    : 
borowes  ye  shal  haue.     a  1596  Sir  T.  More  I.  i,  Followe 
me  no  further ;  I  say  thou  shalt  not  haue  them.     1633  P. 
FLETCHER  Purple  1st.  vi.  Ixxvii,  To  morrow  shall  ye  feast 
in  pastures  new.     1777  SIIKRIDAN  Trip  Scarb.  v.  ii.  ad  fin., 
Well,  'fore  George,  you  shan't  say  I  do  things  by  halves. 
X777  —  Sch.  Scandal  n.  ii,  Positively  you  shall  not  be  so    ' 
severe.     1833  TENNYSON  Death  a/Old  Year,  Old  year,  you 
must  not  go;..  Old    year,  you  shall  not  go.     1891  '  J.  S. 
WINTER  '  Lttmley  xi,   If  you  would  rather  not  stay  then,    J 
you  shall  go  down  to  South  Kensington  Square  then. 

b.  In  the  third  person. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gen.  xviii.  10  pin  wif  Sarra  sceal  habban  ! 
sunu.  1310  St.  Brendan  (Balz)  603  We  wolleb  ous  wel  ' 
awreke,  up  him  sulve  it  schal  go.  c  1388  CHAUCER  Reeve's 
T.  167  By  goddes  herte  he  sal  nat  scape  us  bathe,  c  1422 
HOCCLEVF.  Jereslaus's  Wife  37  With  goddes  grace  my 
comynge  ageyn  Shal  nat  be  longe.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent. 
v.  iv.  129  Verona  shall  not  hold  thee.  1604  —  Oth,  v.  ii. 
334  If  there  be  any  cunning  Crueltie,  That  can  torment  him 
much,..  It  shall  be  his.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scandal  i.  ii, 
Though  your  ill-conduct  may  disturb  my  peace  of  mind,  it 
shall  never  break  my  heart,  I  promise  you.  1840  THACKERAY 
Barber  Cox  Feb.,  Others,  whose  names  may  be  found  in 
the  Blue  Book,  but  shan't,  out  of  modesty,  be  mentioned 
here.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed  3)  174  The  occasion  of 
mentioning  this  gentleman's  name  shall  be  taken  as  an 


come  back,'  said  Vere. 

7.  In  special  interrogative  uses  related  to  senses 
5  and  6. 

a.  In  the  first  person,  used  in  questions  to  which 
the  expected  answer  is  a  command,  direction, 
or  counsel,  or  a  resolve  on  the  speaker's  own  part, 
(a)  in  questions  introduced  by  an  interrogative 
pronoun  (in  oblique  case),  adverb,  or  adverbial 
phrase. 

rooo  tr.  Bffda's  Hist.  rv.  xxv,  CwaiS  he  :  Hwffit  sceal  ic 


nu  forrbwarrd  don?  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  3358  'Louered',  ! 
quad  he,  'quat  sal  ic  don?  He  sulen  me  werpen  stones 
on'.  ai3<x>  Cursor  M.  11205  Quat  schal  [Trin..  Laud, 
shulde]  i  tell  yow,  less  or  mare,  Bot  ihesu  Crist  hir  barn  SCO 
bar?  c  1449  PF.COCK  Refr.  m.  xi.  342  Frowhens  schule  we 
trowe  this  came,  that  so  manye.. false  Apostlis-.weren  in 
the  chirche.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hoivlat  69  Quhom  sail  I 
blame  in  this  breth,  a  bysyn  that  I  be?  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  i.  vi.  38  Bot,  O  thou  virgine,  quham  salll  call  the  ? 


C.  In  the   second  and  third  person,  where   the 
expected  answer  is  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 


c  1205  LAY.  13531  VVha  seal  an  hirede  beon  ure  lauerd  Nu 
Vorliger  is  iuaren  ?  13 . .  in  Ayaib.  (1866)  Descr.  MS.,  pe  kyng 
Alesandre  acsede  hwan  ssal  bat  be.  1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  xii.  3 
Hou  longe  shall  ben  enhauncid  myn  enemy  vpon  me  ?  c  1450 
Merlin  i.  14  '  What  shalbe  his  name? ' '  I  will ',  quod  she,  'that 
it  haue  name  after  my  fader.'  0590  MONTGOMERIE •Sow/;,  liv. 
2  Vhase  praise,  Apollo,  sal  my  pen  proclame?  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  iv.  ii.  ii  What  shall  he  haue  that  Hid  the  Deare? 
1737  POPE  Hor.  Efist.  i.  i.  97  And  say,  to  which  shall  our 
applause  belong,  This  new  Court  jargon,  or  the  good  old 
song?  1812  CRABBE  Tales  xviii,  Shall  a  wife  complain? 
1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  hi.  8  And  he,  shall  he,  Man, . .  Be 
blown  about  the  desert  dust,  Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills  ? 
d.  In  indirect  question. 

In  quot.  1470-85  irregularly  in  pres.  tense  when  the  prin- 
cipal clause  is  in  pa.  t. 

c  888  ALFRED  Boeth.  v.  §  3  pjet  ic  bonan  onzietan  mas^e 
hwonon  ic  bin  tilije  scyle  &  hu.  coso  Lindisf.Gi'sp.  Matt. 
x.  19  NallaS  je  jeoence  huu  vel  huzt  je  spreca  scilo 
\fjuomodo  autgitid  loquamini],  a  1225  Leg:.  Kath.  638  Ne 
benche  56  neauer  hwet  ne  hu  30  schulen  seggen.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  147  pei  stryuen  not  who  schal  be  most 
meke.  c  1400  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xiii.  (Gibbs  MS.)  If. 
32  He  taught.. vs  in  what  manere  bis  vertue  of  mekenesse 
schal  be  goten.  1450  W.  LOMNER  in  Paston  Lett.  5  May, 
The  shreve  of  Kent.. sent  his  under  shreve  to  the  juges  to 
wete  what  to  doo,  and  also  to  the  Kenge  whatte  shalbe  doo. 
1470-83  MALORY  Arthur  II.  xiii.  01  On  the  morne  they  fond 
letters  of  gold  wryten  how  syr  Gaweyn  shalle  reuenge  his 
faders  deth.  c  1489  CAXTON  Scmnes  of  Ay  man  vin.  181 
That  ye  counseille  me  how  I  shall  maye  avenge  me.  a  1500 
Tretyce  ofHusb.  in  W.  Henley,  etc.  (R.  Hist.  Soc.  1890)  41 
The  vj  chapitur  tellithe  nowe  howe  you  shall  lay  youre 
lande  at  seede  tyine.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  495  Harke 
what  thou  else  shalt  do  mee.  1758  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  in 
Coltness  Collect.  (Maitland  Club)  185,  I  beg  to  know.. who 
I  shall  inform  him  inquiied  so  kindly  after  him.  1777 
SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scandal  in.  i,  Let  our  future  Contest  De, 
who  shall  be  most  obliging.  1865  KINGSLK.Y  Herew,  x,  Let 
her  say  what  shall  be  done  with  it, 

8.  As  a  mere  auxiliary,  forming  (with  present 
infinitive)  the  future,  and  (with  perfect  infinitive) 
the  future  perfect  tense. 

In  OE.  the  notion  of  the  future  tense  was  ordinarily  ex- 
pressed by  the  present  tense.  To  prevent  ambiguity,  tvile 
(will)  was  not  unfrequentlyused  as  a  future  auxiliary,  some- 
times  retaining  no  trace  of  its  original  sense.  On  the  other 
hand,  sceal  (shall)  even  when  rendering  a  Latin  future,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  ever  a  mere  tense-sign  in  OE. ; 
it  always  expressed  something  of  its  original  notion  of  obliga- 
tion or  necessity.  In  ME.  the  present  early  ceased  to  be 
commonly  employed  in  futural  sense,  and  the  future  was 
expressed  by  either  shall  or  will,  the  former  being  much 
more  common.  The  usage  as  to  the  choice  between  the  \ 
two  auxiliaries  has  varied  from  time  to  time  ;  since  the 
middle  of  the  i?th  c.  the  general  rule  (subject  to  various  '> 
exceptions)  has  been  that  mere  futurity  is  expressed  in  the 
first  person  by  shall,  in  the  second  and  third  by  wilt.  In 
indirectly  reported  speech,  usage  permits  either  the  retention 
of  the  auxiliary  used  by  the  original  speaker  or  the  substi- 
tution of  that  which  is  appropriate  to  the  point  of  view  of 
the  person  reporting. 

a.  In  OE.  sceal,  while  retaining  its  primary  sense, 
served  as  a  tense-sign  in  announcing  a  future  event 
as  fated  or  divinely  decreed.  Hence  shall  has 
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SHALL. 

always  been  the  auxiliary  used,  in  all  persons,  for    i 
prophetic  or  oracular  announcements  of  the  future, 
and  for  solemn  assertions  of  the   certainty  of   a 
future  event. 

a  900  CYNEWULF  Crist  1030  Sceal  t>onne  anra  jehwylc  fore 
Cristes  cyme  cwic  arisan.     c  950  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Luke i  MIL    , 
3  Alle  jelic  jie  sciolon   losisa,  omnes  similiter  peribilis.    \ 
c  1200  ORMIN  211  Fra  biss  daJ5  b"  shallt  ben  dumb,    c  1250 
Gen.  tf  Ex.  4039  Of  Se  sal  risen  sterre  brijt.    1297  R.GLOUC.     . 
(Rolls)  5133  Hll  ssolleb  ?ut  keuery  rnoche  lond  bat  hll  abbeb 
y  lore,    c  1400  Brut  Ixix.  64  Je  shul  bigete  a  doujter  bat    ^ 
shal  be  quene  of  Irland.     c  1475  Partenay  2168  Thy  contre 
Shalt  se  put  in  exile  all,  Distroed,  robbed.     1546  HKYWOOD 
Prov.  (1867)  43  That  shalbe,  shalbe.    1577  in  Allen  Martyr- 
dom  Campion  (1908)  no  The  queene  neither  ever  was,  nor 
is,  nor  ever  shall  be  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England. 
1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  111.1.262  Now  do  I  Prophesie..  A  Curse 
shall  light  vpon  the  limbes  of  men.     1653  W.  RAMESEY 
Astral.  Rest.  273   It  signifies  men  shall    be  scoffers  and 
jeerers  one  of  another.     1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Hor.  hpist.  n.  l. 
26  No  Prince  so  great,  so  wise.  Hath  ever  risen,  or  shall 
ever  lise.    1852  TENNYSON  Ode  Death  Wellington  191  What- 
rver  record  leap  to  light  He  never  shall  be  shamed.     1864 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apol.  181  A  General  Council,  truly  such,    ; 
never  did,  never  shall  err  in  a  matter  of  faith.     1891    F. 
THOMPSON  Sister-Songs  (1895)  46  So  It  may  be,  so  It  shall 
be,— Oh,  take  the  prophecy  from  me  ! 

b.  In  the  first  person,  shall  has,  from  the  early 
ME.  period,  been  the  normal  auxiliary  for  ex- 
pressing mere  futurity,  without  any  adventitious 
notion,  (a)  Of  events  conceived  as  independent 
of  the  speaker's  volition.  (To  use  will  in  these 
cases  is  now  a  mark  of  Scottish,  Irish,  provincial, 
or  extra-British  idiom.) 

c  1200  OKMIN  Ded.  143,  I  shall  hafenn  forr  min  swinnc  God  ( 
hen . .  }iff  batt  I..Hemm  hafe  itt  inntill  Ennglissh  wennd. 
t  1205  LAY.  8371  NuwesulleS  forheore  beone  bliOe  iwurSen. 
c  1300  A".  Horn  1406  (Laud  MS.)  pis  lond  we  schollen  \vinne. 
And  sle  al  bat  bere  ben  inne.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur- 1. 
xx.  67,  I  shalle  dye  a  shameful  deth.  1595  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc. 
Publ.  V.  357  My  frend,  yow  and  I  shall  play  no  more  at 
Tables  now.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  i.  i  When  shall  we 
three  meet  againe?  1613  —  Hen.  VIII,  L  iv.  44  Then  wee 
shall  haue  'em,  Talke  vs  to  silence.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi. 
737,  I.  .shall  soon.,  rid  heav'n  of  these  rebell'd.  1777  SHERI- 
UAN  Trip  Start,  n.  i,  So— carry  him  off  1.  .We  shall  have 
him  into  a  fever  by-and-by.  1781  JOHNSON  in  Bos-.uell  d<)o^) 
1 1  402  You  cannot  suppose  that  we  shall  rise  with  a  diseased 
body.  1806  WORUSW.  Addr.  to  a  Child  39  He  may  work 
his  own  will,  and  what  shall  we  care?  1822  SHELLEY  Chas.  /, 
i  40  My  travel's  done, — Before  the  whirlwind  wakes  I  shall 
have  found  My  inn  of  lading  rest.  1852  MRS.  STOWK 
Uncle  Tom's  C.  xvii,  '  But  what  if  you  don't  hit  /  I  shall 
hit',  said  George  coolly.  1863 GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  vi,  Our 
personal  characters  will  be  attacked,  we  shall  be  impeached 
with  foul  actions. 

(6)  Of  voluntary  action  or  its  intended  result. 
Here  /  (we)  shall  is  always  admissible  exc.  where 
the  notion  of  a  present  (as  distinguished  from  a 
previous)  decision  or  consent  is  to  be  expressed 
(in  which  case  will  must  be  used).  Further,  / 
shall  often  expresses  a  determination  insisted  on  in 
spite  of  opposition,  and  /  shall  not  (colloq.  / 
shan't)  a  peremptory  refusal. 

In  the  i6th  c.  and  earlier,  /  shall  often  occurs  where  I  will 
would  now  be  used. 

ci2oo  ORMIN  11557  Ice  shall  beon  ajj  occ  333  wibb  3UW 
Whil  bait  tiss  weorelld  lasstebb.  (11225  Leg.  Kath.  396 
We  schulen  bringen  to  ende  pat  we  bigunnen  habbeO.  a  1300 
A'  Horn  833  IschaL.Wib  mi  swerd  wel  ebe  Bringe  hem 
brc  to  debe.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  621  Cherl  I  go  oway,  O)>er 
y  schal  >e  smite.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xx.  19  Spek  thow  to 
vs.  and  we  shulen  here.  01400  Sir  Perc.  1466  A  scbafte 
salle  I  one  hym  sett,  And  I  salle  fonde  firste  to  hltt.  1559 
W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmagr.  Glasse  91  This  now  shall  I  alway 


my  Discourse  of  this  Russelet-pear  by  telling  you  [etc.].  1779 
Mirror  No.  25,  1.  .shall  let  my  wife  and  daughters  know, 
that  I  will  be  master  of  my  own  house.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci 


wrongly  added  //. 

c.  In  the  second  person,  shall  as  a  mere  future 
auxiliary  appears  never  to  have  been  usual   in 
affirmative  or  negative  senses  (exc.  in  the  uses 
treated  under  9  a  and  ii);   but  in  categorical 
questions  it  is  normal :  e.  g. '  Shall  you  miss  your 
train  ?     I  am  afraid  you  will.' 

d.  In  the  third  person.  Obs.  (superseded  by  will) 
exc.whenanother'sstatementorexpectationrespect- 
ing  himself  is  reported  in  the  third  person,  e.  g.  '  He 
says  he  shall  not  have  time  to  write.'     (Even  in  this 
case  will  is  still  not  uncommon,  but  in  some  con- 
texts leads  to  ambiguity  ;  it  is  therefore  preferable 
to  use  he  shall  as  the  indirect  rendering  of  /  shall. ) 

CI200  ORMIN  Ded.  79  pe}?  shulenn  Iztenn  hsebeli?  Off 
unnkerr  swinnc.  a  1300  Thrush  $  Night.  128  in  Hazl. 
E.  P.  P.  I.  55  Come  thou  heuere  in  here  londe,  Hy  shulen 
don  the  in  prisoun  stronge.  c  1475  Rauf  Coilyar  56  Traist 
quhen  thow  will,  For  I  trow  and  it  be  nocht  swa,  sum  part 
salbe  thyne.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  IQ  Para- 
uenture  in  aduersite  my  power  shal  lak.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Aytnon  ii.  64  Yf  your  fader  come  agayn  from  the 
courte,  he  shall  wyll  yelde  you  to  the  kynge  Charlemayne. 
1581  E.  CAMPION  in  Conf.  n.  (1584)  L  iv,  It  shalbe  he  reported 
that  I  sayd  this  and  that,  and  my  wordes  shalbe  depraued. 
c  1656  Roxb.  Ball.  (1891)  VII.  492  Tis  very  like  they  shall 
be  sent,  soon  after,  to  relieve  you.  17 . .  RAMSAY  Some  of 
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the  Contents  ix,  Montgomery's  quatorsimes  sail  evir  pleis. 
1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  361  The  effect  of  the  statute 
labour,  .has  always  been,  now  is,  and  probably  shall  con- 
tinue to  be,  less  productive  than  it  might.  1837  MACAULAY  ] 
Ess.,  Bacon  (1843)  II.  406  That  method  leads  the  clown  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  he  sows  barley  he  shall  not  reap 
wheat.  1850-8  MILL 3  F.ss.,  Util.  Kelig.  (1874)  92  People 
do  not  really  believe  that.. they  shall  be  punished  by  God, 
any  more  than  by  man. 

He.  Down  to  the  1 8th  c. ,  shall,  the  auxiliary 
appropriate  to  the  first  person,  was  sometimes  used 
when  a  person  wrote  of  himself  in  the  third  person. 
Cf.  the  formula:  '  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray.' 
1531  in  Sel.  Cases  Crt.  RtfUOtHlSqg)  33  And  your  seid  Ora- 
tor shall  daylypray  to  I  hesu  for  the  preseruacion  of  your  most 
ryall  grace.  1642  Chas.  f's  H'ks.  (1662)  I.  203  (Though  His 
Majesty  shall  be  deeply,  .sensible  of  their  sufferings)  He 
shall  wash  His  hands,  .from  the  least  imputation  of  slack- 
ness. 1798  KEMBLE  Let.  in  Pearson's  Catal.  (1900)  45  Mr. 
Kemble  presents  his  respectful  compliments  to  the  Pro- 
prietors of  the  'Monthly  Mirror',  and  shall  have  great 
pleasure  at  being  at  all  able  to  aid  them. 

t  f.  In  negative  (or  virtually  negative)  and  in-    \ 
terrogative  use,  shall  often  ='  will  be  able  to '.  Obs.    i 

a  1000  Guthlac  337  (Gr.)  Hu  sceal  min  cuman  g^est  to 
jeoce,  nemne  ic  gode  sylle  hyrsumne  hi^e  ?  a  1375  Joseph 
Ariix.io4  Let  breken  hem  a-two  and  bren  hem  alto  pouder, 
Schaltou  neuer  gete  grace  borw?  none  suche  goddes.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  318  Ye  shul  nat  plese  hir  fully  yeres 
three,  This  is  to  seyn,  to  doon  hir  ful  plesaunce.  1565-6 
ABP.  PARKER  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  263  If  I  draw  forward, 
and  others  draw  backwards,  what  shall  it  avail  1  c  1600 
SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixv,  How  with  this  rage  shall  beautie  hold  a 
plea.  1652  BLITH  Jinf.  Impro-jer  Impr.n.  xxviii.  (1653)  192 
He  shall  never  make  a  Plough  to  go  with  ease  by  his  rules. 
»773  (T-  DAY]  Dying  Negro  2  How  shall  I  soothe  thy  grief, 
my  destin'd  bride  ! 

g.  Used  (after  a  hypothetical  clause  or  an 
imperative  sentence)  in  statements  of  a  result  to 
be  expected  from  some  action  or  occurrence.  Now 
(exc.  in  the  first  person)  usually  replaced  by  will ; 
but  shall  survives  in  literary  use. 

CJ205LAY.  8018  ?if  bu  ileuest  selcne  mon  selde  bu  sa;lt 
wel  don.  (11225  Alter,  R.  406  Weop  for  his  sunnen.  pus 
bu  schalt,  sei3  Salomon,  rukelen  on  his  heaued  bearnmde 
gleden.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  xcii.  (1495) 
840  Yf  that  matter  towchyth  a  mannys  body  the  heere  shal 
fall,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xviii.  189  Jif  ony  thing  falle 
in  to  that  Lake,  it  schalle  nevere  comen  up  a3en.  1:1400 
L..VF.  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xiii.  (Gibbs  MS.)  If.  31  ?yfe  we 
woleth  hier  take  good  entent  we  schull  mowe  see  bat  [etc.]. 
1534'1'lNDALE  iCor.  xiv. 9  When  ye  speake  with  tonges.  .how 
shall  it  be  vnderstonde  what  is  spoken?  For  ye  shall  but 
speake  in  the  ayer.  1594  BARN-FIELD  Affect.  Sheph.  (Arb.)  22 
Who  tutcheth  pitch,  with  pitch  shalbe  defiled.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  II.  ii.  144  You  shall.. show  too  bold  malice  Against 
the..  Person  of  my  Master,  Stocking  his  Messenger.  1709 
STEELR  Taller  No.  118  T  i,  I  shall  disoblige_  Multitudes 
of  my  Correspondents,  if  I  do  not  take  Notice  of  them. 
1851  DASENT  Jest  «f  Earnest  (1873)  II.  140  Visit  Rome 
and  you  shall  find  him  [the  Pope)  mere  carrion.  1865 
RUSKIN  Sesame  i.  §  12  Make  yourself  noble,  and  you  shall 
be.  1882  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  24/2  Examine  the  book- 
shelves, and  you  shall  find  the  novelist's  favorite  authors. 

h.  In  clause  expressing  the  object  of  a  promise, 
or  of  an  expectation  accompanied  by  hope  or  fear. 
Now  only  where  shall  is  the  ordinary  future 
auxiliary  ;  but  down  to  the  igth  c.  shall  was  often 
preferred  to  will  in  the  second  and  third  persons. 
Cf.  sense  II. 

'475  J-  PASTON  22  Feb.  in  P.  Lett.,  Iff  the  markett  be 
nott  goode  yit,  I  hope  it  shall  be  better,  c  1475  in  Eng. 
Gilds  (1870)  318  Ye  schall  swere  that  ye  schall  well  and 
truelly  byhaue  you.  1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  1 1 1, 1  tak  on  me 
ane  pair  of  Lowthiane  hippis  Sail  fairar  Inglis  mak,.  .Than 
thow  can  blabbar  with  thy  Carrik  lippis.  1538  STARKEY 
England  I  i.  20  We  are  sure  they  schal  bryng  vs  to  our 
saluatyon.  1628  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  III.  266  He  is 
confident  that  the  blood  of  Christ  shall  wash  away.  .his., 
sins.  1643  in  Mrs.  A.  Hope  Franciscan  Martyrs  xiv.  (ed.  3) 
195, 1  hope  nobody  shall  have  anyharme  by  anything  I_have 
saide,  and  for  myself  the  worst  they  can  doe  to  mee  is  the 
best  and  most  desired.  1654  E.  NICHOLAS  in  if.  Papers 
(Camden)  II.  142,  I  hope  neither  your  Cosen  Wat.  Montagu 
nor.  .Walsingham  shall  be  permitted  to  discourse. .with., 
the  D.  of  Glocester.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  XV.  iii,  I 
hope  his  visits  shall  not  be  intruded  upon  me.  1820  SOUTHEY 
Wesley  (ed.  2)  I.  70, 1  trust  in  God  your  labour  shall  not  be 

fi.  In  impersonal  phrases,  it  shall  be  well, 
needful,  etc.  (to  do  so  and  so).  Obs.  (now  will}. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  I.  xviii.  F  b,  It  shalbe  needfull  at 
the  time  of  your  measuring  to  haue  ground  at  libertie  on 
the  one  side.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay  s  Voy.  in. 
x.  90  It  shall  not  be  impertinent  nor  out  of  my  purpose,  if 
I  do  speak.,  of  the  kitchm  of  the  great  Turke.  1602  DEKKER 
Satirom.  Ad  Lect.  A4b,  It  shall  not  be  amisse  (for  him 
that  will  read)  first  to  beholde  this  short  Comedy  of  Errors. 
fj.  Shall  be,  added  to  a  future  date  in  clauses 
measuring  time.  Cf.  was  in  BE  V.  20.  Otis. 

1617  SIR  T.  WENTWORTH  in  Fortescue  Papers  25  To  which 
purpose  my  late  Lord  Chancelour  gave  his  direction  about 
the  3.  of  Decembre  shallbe-two-yeares. 

9.  In  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  future  to  denote 
what  ordinarily  or  occasionally  occurs  under  speci- 
fied conditions,  shall  was  formerly  the  usual 
auxiliary.  In  the  second  and  third  persons,  this  is 
now  somewhat  formal  or  rhetorical ;  ordinary  lan- 
guage substitutes  will  or  may.  Often  in  antithetic 
statements  coupled  by  an  adversative  conjunction 
or  by  and  with  adversative  force. 
a.  in  the  first  person. 


SHALL. 

1711  STF.F.LE  Sped.  No.  326  p  2  In  spite  of  all  my  Care, 
I  shall  every  now  and  then  have  a  saucy  Rascal  ride  by 
reconnoitring,  .under  my  Windows. 
b.   in  the  second  person. 

c  1200  ORMIN  423  Full  cweme  waerenn  babe..&tu  shallt 
findenn  swillke  nu  Bitwenenn  uss  well  fjewe.  £1449  PF.- 
COCK  Repr.  i.  xx.  119  Thou  schalt  not  fynde  expresseli  in 
Holi  Scripture  that  the  Newe  Testament  schulde  be  write 
in  Englisch  tunge  to  lay  men.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie  s 
Hist.  .Scot.  I.  5  Sa  plentifull  is  the  ground,  that  mekle  esier 
}e  sail  expone  quhat  it  no1  beiris,  than  quhat  it  beiris.  1597 
MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  Annot..  You  shall  not  finde  one  side 
in  all  the  booke  without  some  grosse  errour  or  other.  1625 
BACON  Ess.,  Atheism  (Arb.)  333  You  shall  haue  Atheists 
striue  to  get  Disciples,  as  it  fareth  with  other  Sects.  1760 
Impostors  Detected  i.  iv.  I.  26  He  was  as  handsome  a  man, 
as  you  shall  see  on  a  summer's  day.  1810  CRABBF.  Borough 
iii,  A  man  so  learn'd  you  shall  but  seldom  see,  Nor  one  so 
honour'd.  1853-4  SHENCER  Ess.  (1858)  414  After  knowing 
him  for  years,  you  shall  suddenly  discover  that  your  friend's 
nose  is  slightly  awry.  1909  Sat.  Rev.  29  May  692/1  You 
shall  meet  ten  thousand  men  every  day  in  the  year  between 
the  Bank  and  the  Mansion  House.. who  are  as  poor  as 
Church  mice. 

c.  in  the  third  person. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  236  Be  bsere  frecnan  cobe  be  se 
mon  his  utgang  burh  none  mu3.  .sceal  aspiwan.  He  sceal 
oft  bealcettan.  14. .  Pol.  Kel.  f,  L.  Poems  (1903)  271  Quan 
a  chyld  to  scole  xal  set  be,  A  bok  hym  is  browt.  a  1568 
ASCHAM  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  39  If  a  father  haue  foure  sonnes, 
three ..  well  formed . .  the  fourth . .  deformed,  his  choice  shalbe, 
to  put  the  worst  to  learning.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
II  ii.  iv  Columnes  234  Here-by  the  Printer,  in  one  day 
shall  rid  More  Books,  then  yerst  a  thousand  Writers  did. 
1651  FEI.THAM  Lo-.v  Countries  18  Yourman  shall  be.  .saucy, 
and  you  must  not  strike  him.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  23 
F  5  There  is  indeed  something  very . .  inhuman  in  the  ordinary 
Scriblers  of  Lampoons.  An  Innocent  young  Lady  shall  be 
exposed,  for  an  unhappy  Feature.  1793  W.  ROBERTS  Looker- 
On  (1794)  III.  179  One  man  shall  approve. .the  same  thing 
that  another  man  shall  condemn.  1821  LAMB  Elia  I.  My 
Relations,  He  has  some  speculative  notions  against  laughter, 
when  peradventure  the  next  moment  his  lungs  shall  crow 
like  Chanticleer.  1870  M.  ARNOLD  St.  Paul  «  Prot.  2  It 
may  well  happen  that  a  man  who  lives  and  thrives  under 
a  monarchy  shall  yet  theoretically  disapprove  the  principle 
of  monarchy.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  175  That  which 
one  shall  hide  away,  .another  shall  make  an  offensive  chal- 
lenge to  the  self-satisfaction  of  all  his  hearers. 

1O.  In  hypothetical,  relative,  and  temporal 
clauses  denoting  a  future  contingency,  the  future 
auxiliary  is  shall  for  all  persons  alike.  (Where  no 
ambiguity  results,  however,  the  present  tense  is 
commonly  used  for  the  future,  and  the  perfect  for 
the  future-perfect ;  the  use  of  shall,  when  not 
required  for  clearness,  is  apt  to  sound  pedantic.) 

t  Formerly  sometimes  used  to  express  the  sense  of  a  present 
subjunctive. 

'a.  In  hypothetical  clauses, 
(t  Shall  I  =  '  if  I  shall  '.  rare.) 

c  1250  Oml  ff  Night.  1683  Schille  \v.r.  schulle]  ich  an  utest 
uppen  ow  grede,  ich  shal  swo  stronge  ferde  lede,  Pat  ower 
proude  shal  aualle.  c  1300  Havelok  1782  Shol  ich  casten 
be  dore  open,  Summe  of  you  shal  ich  drepen  !  138*  WYCLIF 
Ecclus.  xxiii.  13  If  he  shul  bigile  the  brother,  the  gilte :  of 
hym  vpon  hym  shal  be.  c  1400  Gamelyn  115  If  I  schal 
algate  be  beten  anon,  Cristes  curs  mot  thou  have  but  thou 
bethatoon!  1588  [see  c].  1590  in  C.  S.  Right  Relig.  A  ij  b, 
If  your  Worship  shall  read  with  patience  and  with  great 
aduise  see  into  the  work.  1680  New  Hampsh.  Prov.  Papers 
(1867)  I.  388  If  any  Christian,  .shall  speak  contemptuously 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures, .. such  person.. shall  be  punished. 
1852  TENNYSON  3rd  Feb.  1851,  If  you  shall  fail  to  understand, 
What  England  is  ..On  you  will  come  the  curse  of  all  the 

a"b.  In  relative  clauses  (where  the  antecedent 
denotes  an  as  yet  undetermined  person  or  thing). 

c  1200  ORMIN  1205  Forrbi  sinndenn  alle  ba  patt  shulenn 
inntill  helle  Effnedd  wibb  gzt.  c  1250  Gen.  t  Ex.  305  Alle 
So,  oe  of  hem  sule  cumen,  sulen  ermor  in  blisse  wunen. 
1382  WYCLIF  Luke  x.  8  In  to  what  euere  citee  je  schulen 
entre,  and  thei  schulen  receyue  jou,  etc  }e  tho  thmgis  that 
ben  put  to  sou.  i4i7-«8  E-  E-  W«V/«  ('882)  38  Eny  goude 
bat  schele  be  solde,  yt  ys  my  wyll  bat  Wyllyam  Aluowe 
haue  it.  c  1450  Merlin  33,  I  g°  'hider  M  .t.*1«  ?hull?.n  '«« 
me  1502  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  92,  I  will-.vj  s.  vnj  d.  to 
be  deltein  bedred  men ..  ther  where  it  xalbe  moste  nede- 
full.  1576  Aberdeen  Keg.  (1848)  II.  26  To  consent  to  sic 
uther  thingis  as  selbe  thocht  expedient.  1665  in ,  Kep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  Var.  Coll.  IV.  244  Mr.  Mayor  is  desired  to., 
pay  the  fees  that  shalbe  due  to  the  officers.  »7'8  ROWE 
Lncan  in.  171  With  humble  Votes  obedient  they  agree,  lo 
what  their  mighty  Subject  shall  Decree.  1704  Mss.  RAD- 
CLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xliii,  I  will  lay  all  the  spirits  that 
shall  attack  me  in  the  Red  Sea.  1811  SOUTHEY  Let  to  G.  C. 
Bedford  16  Feb.  The  minister  who  shall  first  become  a 
believer  in  that  book.. will  obtain  a  higher  reputation  than 
ever  statesman  did  before  him.  1874  R.  CONGREVE  Ess.  4,7 
We  extend  our  sympathies.. to  the  unborn  generations 
which . .  shall  follow  us  on  this  earth. 
O.  In  temporal  clauses. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  xi.  26  How  ofte  euere  ,e  schulen  ete 
this  breed, . .  ?e  schulen  schewe  the  deeth  of  the  Lord,  til  he 
come  T,394V  Pl.Credtg  Whan  y  schal  schewen  myn 
rehrift  schem  mote  y  worben.  c  .4««  £  /"»'•  ?<"»«  «'/»7 
Whenne  bou  al  be  world  shal  deme  Dampne  me  no,t  after 
my  dede.  1480  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  67  And  this  to  be 
doon  as  ofte  as  such  case  xall  require  1588  J  UDALL 
Diotrephes  (Arb.)  33  "  this  wav,  sha"  be.  thou/ht  S™d, 
when  there  shalbe  some  aduice  taken  vpon  It  1655  Atctu,. 
las  Paters  (Camden)  II.  3-3  When  you  shall  licence  mee, 
I  shall  bee  free,  a  1763  W.  KING  Pol.  «  Lit.  Anted  (,819) 
ica  The  seat  of  happy  souls;  who,  after  they  shall  have 
continued  in  it  the  space  of  10,000  years,  will  be  removed 
to  a  more  glorious  orb.  1830  Lams  of  Cricket  in  Nyren  Yng . 
Cricketer's  Tvtor(.\qo?)  20  If  in  striking,  or  at  any  other  time, 
while  the  ball  shall  be  in  play,  both  his  feet  be  over  the 


SHALL. 

pppping-crease.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herein,  xxxi,  Pray  St. 
Ktheldreda  to  be  with  us  when  the  day  shall  cotne.  1896 
A.  AUSTIN  EnglancCs  Darling  ii.  iv,  When  War's  loud 
shuttle  shall  have  woven  peace. 

11.  In  clauses  expressing  the  purposed  result  of 
some  action,  or  the  object  of  a  desire,  intention, 
command,  or  request.  (Often  admitting  of  being 
replaced  by  may;  in  OE.,  and  occas.  as  late  as 
the  1 7th  c.,  the  pres.  subj.  was  used  as  in  Latin.) 
a.  in  final  clause  usually  introduced  by  that. 

In  this  use  mod.  idiom  prefers  should  (22  a) :  seequot,  161 1 
below,  and  the  appended  remarks. 

c  1200  ORMIN  7640,  i  piss  child  iss  borenn  her  to  J>ann  patt 
fele  shulenn  fallenn,  &  fele  shulenn  risenn  upp.  c  1250 
O™1  ff  Night.  445  Kit  me  |>at  ich  shulle  singe  vor  hire  luue 
one  skentinge.  1375  BAKBOUK  Bruce  \.  156,  I  sail  do  swa 
thow  sail  be  king.  1390  GOWKR  Canf.  II.  213  Thei  gon 
under  proteccioun,  That  love  and  his  afleccioun  Ne  schal 
noght  take  hem  be  the  slieve.  <  1450  Mirk's  Festial  280, 
I  wil..schew?owwhat  |iis  sacrament  is,  bat  }e  schullon  in 
tyme  comyng  drede  God  be  more.  1470^85  MALORY  Arthur 
xm.  xv.  633  What  wille  ye  that  I  shalle  doo  sayd  Galahad. 
"SS*  in  J.  M.  Stone  Hist.  Mary  I,  App.  518  My  mynd  and 
will  ys,  that  the  said  Codicell  shall  be  accepted.  1611  BIBLE 
Luke  xviii.  41  What  wilt  thou  that  I  shall  doe  vnto  thee? 
[So  in  Matt.  xx.  32 ;  'should  '  in  Mark  x.  51 ;  1881  (Revised) 


cast  away  a  few  words,  than  I  lose  my  life  ?  1698  in  J.  O. 
Payne  Rec.  Ettgl.  Cath.  171.1;  (1889)  in  To  the  intent  they 
shall  see  my  will  executed.  1829  MACAULAY  Milton  Gtrvt.  in 
Edin.  Rev.  Mar.  177  Mr.  Mill  recommends  that  all  males  of 
mature  age.  .shall  have  votes.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
xxiv,  We  shall  have  the  first  of  the  fight,  sir;  and  depend  on  it 
Boney  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  a  hard  one.  1879  M. 
PATTISON  Milton  xiii.  167  At  the  age  of  nine  and  twenty, 
Milton  has  already  determined  that  this  lifework  shall  be.  . 
an  epic  poein. 

b.  iii  relative  clause. 

1545  RAYNALU  Byrtk  Mankyiide  Prol.  (1552)  Biij,  The 
foundation  &  grounde,  by  the  perceauerance  wherof,  your 
..vnderstanding  shal  be  illuminat.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V, 
11.  iv.  40  As  Gardeners  doe  with  Ordure  hide  those  Roots 
That  shall  first  spring,  a  1631  DONNE  Paradoxes  d6";2) 
35  To  know  those  vertues  require  some  Judgement  in  mm 
which  shall  discerne.  1769  JOHNSON  in  Boswc/1  (1004)  I.  399 
I'll  take  you  five  children  from  London,  who  shall  cuff  five 
Highland  children.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Lilir.  Ser.  i. 
287  To  hit  off  that  delicate  mean  between  the  fanciful  and 
the  prosaic  which  shall  satisfy  his  taste. 

K*  The  past  tense  should  milk  temporal  fund  ion. 
f  12.   Expressing  a  former  obligation  or  neces- 
sity :   =  '  was  bound  to  ',  '  had  to  '.  Obs. 

Beowulf  jo  (Gr.)  He..  weox  under  wolcnum.  .08  ban  him 
zshwylc  bara  ymbsittendra  ofer  hronrade  hyran  scolde. 
Ibid.  704  Sceotend  swzfon,  ba  baet  hornreced  healdan  scol- 
don.  c  893  /ELFKED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  14  pa  sceolde  he  6aer  bidan 
ryhtnorbanwindes,  for  Sa:m  bast  land  beaj  bar  subryhte. 
c  ia>s  LAY.  4301  per  fore  his  mon  he  bicom  &  ha;rdsumnesse 
him  solde  don.  1:1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1326  Ysaac  was  leid  3at 
auter  on,  So  men  sulden  holocaust  don.  1:1380  WYCLIF  i 
Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  77  In  be  olde  lawe  weren  bei  wont  to 
offre  a  lombe  wibouten  wem,  be  whiche  shulde  be  of  o  gere. 
?  tt  1400  A  rthur  481  Arthour,  as  he  scholde  done,  Sende 
lucyes  oody  to  Rome. 

f!3.  In  statements  of  what  was  formerly  intended 
or  settled  to  take  place  ;  =  '  was  to  ',  or  (con- 
textually)  '  was  about  to  '  Obs. 

Beowulf  mi  (Gr.)  Syrede  hine  Beowulf  eorl$ewsedum  .  . 
scolde  herebyrne  hondum  jebroden.  .sund  cuniuan.  a  1000 
Andreas  1  132  (Gr.)  Haefdpn  a:glaecan  szcce  gesohte,  sceolde 
sweordes  ccg..feprh  acsijan.  a  1122  O.E.  Chron.  (Laud  ' 
MS.)  an.  1000,  His  scipu  wendon  ut  abuton  Lejceastre  and 
sceoldan  cumon  ongean  hine,  ac  hi  ne  mihton.  c  1205  LAY. 
10322  Heo  makeden  enne  hehne  cniht  heore  here-to?e..he 
heom  scolde  teden.  <r  1275  Passion  our  Lord  532  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  52  Sebbe  hi  dude  heore  sel  vpe  bene  ston  Lutel  hi 
wiste  wrecches  hw  hit  sculde  gon.  a  1300  K.  Horn  1412  pe 
schup  bigan  to  blenche,  His  lemman  scholde  adrenche. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  58  Whanne  Abraham  schulde 
have  offrid  Isaac..  he  hadde  a  greet  oob  to  God.  £1420 
Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  lix,  Quo  schuld  his  stede  to  stabulle 
haue?  Kny;te,  squier,  joman,  ne  knaue,  Nauthir  with  him 
he  bro;te.  14..  in  Pol.  Kel.  ft  L.  foetus  (1903)  273  Mary 
hys  moderwent  be  weye  To  caluery  ber  hexuldl  deye.  14..  , 
T/iree  i$th  Cent.  Chron.  (Camden)  78  The  Egill  on  Poulis 
stepell  was  take  downe.  .,  but  whan  hit  shulde  be  set  up  a 
yene  he  that  shulde  have  set  it  up  fell  downe  and  was  dede. 
1513  BERSEHS  Froiss.  I.  xlii.  24  The  same  friday  that  the 
batell  shulde  haue  ben  the  french  kynge..was  sore  dys- 
pleased,  bycause  he  departed  without  batayle.  1537  Mat- 
tiinv's  Biblet  I*ukc  vii.  19  Arte  thou  he  yl  shulde  come  :  or 
shall  we  loke  for  another  ?  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  COHIIH. 
57b,  When  he  shoulde  die  [orig.  ntoriturus].  Ibid.  433  The 
common  assemble  of  thempire  y*  shuld  beholden  al  Auspurge. 
162*  S.  WARD  Life  of  Faith  (1627)  la  When  hee  should  haue 
been  tyed  to  the  stake,  he  required  to  stand  vnlyed. 

14.  Used  in  indirect  reported  utterances,  or  other 
statements  relating  to  past  time,  where  shall  would 
be  used  if  the  time  referred  to  were  present. 
a.  corresponding  to  shall  'in  sense  5,  6,  or  7. 
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(ed.  Hall)  iii.  53  He  cumand  ban  bat  men  suld  fare  Till 
Ingland.  c  1400  Gamelyn  19  He  sente  hem  word  by  lettres 
they  schulden  bye  blyve.  1471  CAXTON  Recnyell  (Sommer) 

seassssieigB&et, 
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ci45°  Mirk's  Festial  57  The  lawe  of  the  I  ewes  was  ben 
suche  bat  a  woman  bat  wasdelyuerdeof  a  man-cbyld  sculd 
be  holden  vnclene.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  Ivii.  511 
Yet  wold  not  sire  Launcelot  telle  me  certeynte  of  you  where 
I  shold  fynde  yow.  1535  COVERUALK  Dan.  iii.  iq  He  charched 
and  commaunded,  that  the  ouen  shulde  be  made  seuen  tymes 
hoter.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  74  His  Pypers  were 
ready  too  rounde  him  in  the  eare,  what  he  should  speake. 
1611  SHAKS.  Cymb,  in.  iv.  129  'Tis  commanded  I  should  tlo 
so.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  iv.  732  What  shou'd  He  do, 
who  twice  had  lost  his  Love?  1719  DE  t  OK  Crusoe  i.  (Globe) 
249  He  answer'd..Tbat  he  would  make  Conditions  with 
them.. That  they  should  be  absolutely  under  my  Leading. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  497  The  husband  and  wife 
covenanted  to  levy  a  fine,  which  was  thereby  declared  should 
be  to  the  use  of  the  cognizees  and  their  heirs.  1848 
THACKERAY  I'art.  Fair  vi.  So  long  as  his  friend  was  enjoying 
himself,  how  should  he  DC  discontented  ?  Ibid,  xxi,  Old 
Osborne  thought  she  would  be  a  great  match,  too,  for  his 
,  son.  He  should  leave  the  army;  he  should  go  into  Parlia- 
:  ment.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  575  James  was 
declared  a  mortal,  .enemy..  .No  treaty  should  be  made  with 
him.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bede  xxiv,  After  all,  what 
had  he  done  ?  Gone  a  little  too  far,  perhaps, . .  but . .  no  harm 
could  come— no  harm  should  come.  1865  KINGSLEY  II crew. 
xxv,  Where  were  Sweyn  and  his  Danes?  Whither  should 
,  they  go  till  he  came  ? 

b.  corresponding  to  shall  in  sense  8. 

Here  should  is  the  auxiliary  of  the  'anterior  future*  or 
'future  in  the  past'  tense.  With  perf.  inf.  it  forms  the 
'anterior  future  perfect '  or  '  future  perfect  in  the  past '. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  19  Heo  wisten.  .bet  he  sculde  cuinen 
to  bisse  middeleard  for  ure  neode.  1297  R.  Gi.ouc.  (Rolls) 
225  Wane  he  wolde  iwite  }wut  man  be  child  ssolde  be  bat 
he  adde  hi  gele.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xliv.  (Lucy)  109 
Venand  bat  he  suld  at  his  wedjng  bare-thru  hafe  doublyt 
al  his  thing.  £1450  Merlin  \.  i  We  ne  trowed  not  that 
eny  man  myght  be  bore  of  woman,  but  that  he  sholde 
ben  oures.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \u.  xxxiii.  266, 1  made 
promyse  vntu  your  lady  that  I  shold  yelde  me  vntp  yow. 
K68GRAPTON  C/tron.  II.  694  He  was  sure  that  with  the 
Erie  of  Warwike,  he  should  haue  no  peace,  a  1586  SIUNKY 
Arcadia  in.  iSommer)  255  b,  She  tolde  him,  that  he  should 
doo  well  to  do  so.  1620  II 'cstivard  for  Smelts  (Percy  Soc.) 
ii  He  feared  he  was,  or  should  be  a  cuckold.  1700  DRYDEN 
Ovid's  Met.,  A cis,  etc.  39  The  Prophet  Telemus.  .Foretold 
the  Cyclops,  that  Ulysses  hand  In  his  broad  eye  shou'd 
thrust  a  flaming  Brand.  «  1715  UURNET  Own  Time  (1724) 
I.  199  The  French  did  thus  set  on  the  war  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch,  hoping  that  our  Fleets  should 
mutually  weaken  one  another  so  much,  that  [etc.].  1760-72 
H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (iSog'j  IV.  114  Sectarians,  .would 
make  a  monopoly  of  the  Saviour;  they  should  shut  him  up 
into  a  conventicle.  1809  SYD.  SMITH  Ser>n.  II.  240  Joseph 
in  the  dungeon  knew  not  that  he  should  be  the  lord  of 
Egypt.  1846  MRS.  KIRKLAND  West.  Clearings  129, 1  thought 
I  never  should  have  got  out.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xix.  IV.  279  He  had  expected  that  he  should  be  able  to  push 
forward  without  a  moment's  pause.  1893  '  SARAH  GRAND  ' 
Heav.  Twins  (1894)  134  They  never  doubted  but  that  they 
should  discover  him  hard  at  work. 

C.  in  hypothetical,  temporal,  and  final  clauses, 
and  relative  clauses  with  hypothetical  or  final 
implication.  (Cf.  10.) 

Beowulf  965  (Gr.)  Ic  hine.  .heardan  clammum..wriban 
bohte,  baet  he.  .  scolde  licgeanlifbysig.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  175 
He  made  on  werlde  al  erue  tame,  3e  sulde  him  her.  .tofode, 
and  srud.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  410  Hymself  ban  gaf  us  sample 
bare,  pat  we  suld  hald  it  euer  mare.  1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dind, 
108  For  bat  enchesoun  god  ches  obur  chef  kinguu?,  pat 
scholde  maistrus  be  maad  ouur  mene  peple.  1300  GowtR 
Con/.  I.  14  The  tresor  of  the  benefice,  Wherof  the  povere 
schulden  clothe  And  ete  and  drinke.  c  1400  LOVE  Bonai'tnt. 
Alirr.  xiv.  (Gibbs  MS.)  34  Shewynge  vs  be  trewe  wey  \vher 
by  we  schuld  mowe  come  ber  to.  1510  6V/.  Cases  Sttir 
Chatnb.  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  73  They  wer  bound.. to  reentre 
the  seid  prison  when  the  seid  Priour  shulde  commaunde 
them.  ^1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.SJ 
I.  47  Wthens  thocht  that . .  he  sould  haue  had  sic  men  about 
him  at  his  command  as  suld  haue  suppressed  all  oppressioun.  ; 
1794  MRS.  RADCLIKFE  Udolpho  xxv,  Emily,  .determined  to 
attempt  the  outer  door  of  the  turret  as  soon  as  Ilarnardine  I 
should  withdraw.  1821  SCOTT  Keniliv.  xxvii,  He.. resolved  j 
..to  retire. .until  the  tolling  of  the  great  castle-bell  should 
announce  the  arrival  of  Elizabeth,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  • 
Eng.  xxiii.  V.  31  Clancarty  was  pardoned  on  condition  that 
he  should  leave  the  kingdom.  1902  J.  K.  MANN  Hist*  Popes 
I.  i.  35  They  offered  to  submit  their  case  to  the  emperor 
himself  as  soon  as  the  Lombards  should  be  overcome. 

d.  In  noun-clause  dependent  on  expressions  of 
willing,  desiring,  commanding,  requesting,  etc.  (in 
the  pa.  t).  (Cf.  ii  and  2 2  a.) 

a  1000  Gnthlac  636  (Gr.}  Wendun  £e  &  woldun..bset  ge 
scyppende  sceoldan  ^elice  wesan  in  wuldre.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC 
Horn.  I.  310  God  bebead  Moyse,.  .biet  he  and  call  Israhela 
folc  sceoldon  offrian..an  lamb  anes  ^eares.  a  zxaa  O.  E. 
Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1101,  On  ba  gerad.  .bet  se  eorl  Rot- 
bert.. sceolde. .breo  busend  marc  seolfres  habban.  a  1225 
Leg.  Katk.  1439  Het  eft  be  keiser  bat  me  schulde  Katerine 
bringen  biforen  him.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  381  pe  thrid  day 
bat  drightin.  .bad  a  dri  sted  suld  be.  11352  Mi  NOT  P 
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xxxix.  284  We  cwxdon  aer  feet  se  sceolde  lytel  sawan,  se  be 
him  &one  wind  ondrede.  £950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  xiv.  40 
fgnorabant  ouid  rtsponderent  ei,  ne  wiston  huaed  scealdon 
onduearda  him.  a  1122  OE.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1070, 
pzt  land  folc  comen  him  ongean  5c  grioedon  wi5  hine,  wsen- 
aon  bast  he  sceolde  bet  land  ofer  can.  cii75  Lamb.  How. 
13  Vrc  drihten  cweS  to  moyses  bet  he  scolde  wissien  his  folc. 
<•  1205  LAY.  2079  He  hehte  bat  luue  scolde  liSen  heom  hi 
tweonen.  c  IMO  Arth.  t;  Merl.  1937  A  begger  ber  com  in 
.  .;  pai  seyd,  he  schuld  noujt  haue,  Bot  strokes  &  bisman-  . 
1340-70  Alex,  t,  Dind.  781  ;e  ben  sobli  be  same  of  wham 
bci  so  tolde,  pat  scholde  lenge  aflur  lif  in  lastinge  paine. 


of  the  Chaldees.  1665  Extr.  St.  Papers  ret.  Friends  Ser.  in. 
(1912)  245  His  sweet  highnes  would  not  haue  giuen  it  to 
your  honour  but  that  he  intended  you  should  doe  good  in 
H.  1780  Mirror  No.  96  My  parents,  .were  determined  I 
should  have  a  good  education.  1861  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Gryll 
Grange  xxxii,  He  had  wished  that  the  doctor  should  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  his  trouble.  1891  '  J.  S.  WINTER  '  Lvinley 
xii,  Blackwood  had  a  not  unreasonable  desire  that  such  an 
event  should  not  come  about. 

e.  In   statements   of  a  former  likelihood,  un- 
likelihood, expectation,  hope,  fear,  etc. 


SHALL. 

In  present  usage  the  rules  for  the  choice  of  the  auxiliary 
are  the  same  as  apply  to  the  future  tense  (see  8).  Until  the 
middle  of  the  igth  c.,  however,  should  was  common  in  this 
use  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  where  -would  is  now 
normal. 

1340  Ayenl\  12  Alle  bon  bet.  ,storue..ine  hope  bet  hi 
Sbulden  by  y-bor^e  be  him  uor  be  zenne  of  the  uerste  manne. 
c  1489  [see  Ft  AH  r1.  4  b].  1653  DOROTHY  OSBORNE  Lett. 
(i8S3j  94  We  could  not  reasonably  hope  he  should  outlive 
this  day.  1671  tr.  Palafojfs  Cony.  China  xvi.  312  [They} 
expected  it  should  have  defended  it  self  better.  1740 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xm.  ix,  He  thought  it  most  likely 
that  some  of  his  servants  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  same  secret.  1788  MRS.  HUGHES  Henry  $•  Js<ib.  III. 
94  From  his  age  and  infirmities  it  was  not  likely  Lord 
Uelford  should  live  long.  i8zo  SHELLEY  Ess.  (1852)  II. 
232  Ihere  was  no  danger  that  it  should  become  a  model 
to  the  age  of  that  false  taste.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xiv.  III.  428  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  men 
who  would  not  help  themselves  should  help  each  other 
1867  THIRLWALL  Lett.  (iSSi)  II.  118  You  had  rea>o» 
j  to  expect  that  I  should  have  returned  the  enclosed  papers 
before  now. 

f.  In   statements  of  what  habitually  occurred. 
(Cf.  sense  9.)     Now  rare  (t  dial.}. 

1722  DE  FOK  Col.  Jack  23  Every  now  and  then  dropping 
asleep,  I  should  dream  that  my  money  was  lost.  1745  P. 
THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson's  I'oy,  314  Sometimes  we  should  have 
seven  Fathom  on  one  Side. 

15.  Forming  with  the  inf.  a  substitute  for  the 
pa,  t.  indie,  (or,  with  perf.  inf.,  for  the  pluperf.) 
in  the  oblique  report  of  another's  statement  in 
order  to  imply  that  the  speaker  does  not  commit 
himself  to  the  truth  of  the  alleged  fact.  (The  perf. 
inf.  was  often  substituted  for  the  pres.  inf.  merely 
in  order  to  express  the  notion  of  past  time  more 
unambiguously.  Oh.  exc.  dial. 

The  corresponding  use  of  shall  (  =  G.  soil,  ( is  said  to  ')  is 
not  evidenced  in  Eng.,  the  OE.  instances  alleged  by  Bosw.- 
Toller  having  apparently  a  different  meaning. 

cS88  /KLIKI  n  Hreth.  xxxv.  g  4  Ic  wat  biet  3u  ^eherdest 
oft  reccan  on  ealdum  leasum  spellum  batte  lob  Saturnes 
sunn  .  .sceoldc  iii. Man  on  heofemim.  c  1000  /Ki  i- me  Saints' 
Lircs  xviii.  197  Fundon  Sa  lease  ^ewiian  be  forluson  naboft 
J>;et  he  sceolde  wyri$an  wtelhreowlice  god.  a  1122  Ol:. 
Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1098,  Discs ^eares,  .;et  Finchamstssde 
an  mere  blod  weoll,  swa  swa  mani^e  try  we  men  sasdan  bc 
hit  ^eseon  sceoldan.  13..  Gtty  ll'ariv.  (A.>  6918  In  edwjtu 
ii  vvor[)  be  adraue,  Swiche  a  man  bou  schust  haue  slawe. 
1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  7  In  othir  bokes..is  toldtliat 
Adam  schuld  a  sent  Seth  onto  the  gates  of  Paradyse  for  the 
uyle  of  mercy.  1473  SIR  J.  PASTON  4  Nov.  in  P.  Lctt.t1hys 
daye  rennyth  a  tale  that  the  Duke  of  Bretayne  sholde  be 
tied.  I  belceff  it  not.  1506  Engl.  Misc.  (Surtees)  52  Con 
Bartrame  Dawson  of  the  citie  of  York.. is  senysterly  de- 
famed that  he  shulde  be  a  Scottysshman  borne.  1518 
-SW.  Cases  Star  Chaiiib*  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  137  They  harde  one 
Thomas  Wynwyck  .say  that  he  .shuld  here  John  Sucklyng 
say  that  [etc.].  1561  in  Froude^w^/.  Seamen  (1895)  26  When 
I  was  arraigned  I  was  charged  that  I  should  say  our  mats 
was  as  good  as  theirs,  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  174  It  wasalledgit  that  my  lord  of  Arrane 
in  his  mirienes  sould  oppin  this  consperacie.  a  1586  SIDNLV 
A  Pol,  Poetry  (Arb.)  51  To  the  second  [sc.  imputation],  .that 
they  should  be  the  principall  lyars  ;  I  aunswere..that 
of  all  Writers  vnder  Ihe  sunne,  the  Poet  is  the  least  Her. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  V.  L.  in.  ii.  182  But  didst  ihou  heart 
without  wondering,  how  thy  name  should  be..carued 
vpon  these  trees?  1663  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
92  There  are  some  rumors  that  the  conspirators  should 
have  taken  some  other  places.  1764  Museum  Kust.  II.  134 
My  neighbour, .  .being  told  that  I  should  say  I  would  do  for 
them,  charged  me  with  destroying  them.  18..  L?t.in  Sir 
J.  T.  Coleridge  Ment.  Keble  (1869)  64  Some  one  raised  a 
report  that  he  should  say  that  herring  and  potatoes  were 
good  enough  for  anyone.  1822  SCOTT  A'^c/xv,  They  had 
a  braw  sport  in  the  presence  last  Friday,  how  ye  suld  have 
routed  a  young  shopkeeper.  1886  W.  Somerset  \Vord-bk. 
s.  v.  Should,  I  zeed  Mr.  Jones,  and  he  zaid  how  you  should 
zay  I  lold  ee  that  there  zeed  come  vroni  he. 

1  b.  with  omission  of  the  have  of  the  perf.  inf. 

c  1465  Eng:  Chron.  (Camden)  63  The  peple.  .demed  that  it 

sholde  betokened  sum  harm  sone  aftirward.     a  1566  Hist. 

Estate  Scot.  (Wodrow  Soc.  Misc.)  71  It  appeared  that  they 

should  matched. 

16.  In  indirect  question  relating  to  a  past  matter 
of  fact.  Obs.  exc.  arch, 

Present  usage  prefers  the  pa.  t.  or  perf. ;  when  the  notion 
of  uncertainty  is  emphasized,  might  QI  could  is  used  instead 
of  the  earlier  should. 

'11300  Cursor^  M.  4931  pe  folk  asked  quat  ba!  suld  be, 
1  Theues,'  coth  iosepli.  Ibid.  21579  And  quatkin  tre  it  suld 
ha  bene  His  eldres  tald  him  all  be-dene.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom. 
xxiii.  84  (HarL  MS.),  pere  was  no  man  cowde  discryve 
wheber  of  hem  shuld  be  Emperour.  1530  TINDALE  Prol. 
Hebr.  Wks.  (1573)  56/1  About  this  epistle  hath  euer  ben 
much  doubting. .who  should  be  the  authour  thereof.  1534 
—  Mark  ix.  10  They.. demaunded  one  of  a  nother,  what  the 
rysinge  from  deeth  agayne  shuld  meane.  1640  YOKKE 
Union  Hon.  122  Who  should  be  the  mother  I  find  not  men- 
tioned by  M.  Vincent.  1704  N.  N.  tr.  Bo^calinC*  Advts. 
fr.  Parnass.  II.  19  The  Assembly  were  wondring  what 
should  be  the  meaning  of  it.  1851  KEBLE  Occas.  Papers 
(1877)  »8  Some.. may  have  wondered  what  this  'present 
distress  should  mean. 

17.  In  questions  introduced  by  who,  whom,  what, 
and  followed  by  but,  serving  to  express  the  unex- 
pectedness of  some  past  occurrence. 

1616  BP.  HALL  Contempt.,  O.  T.  xxi.  v,  Whiles  his  hart 
is  taken  vp  with  these  thoughts,  who  should  come  ruftltng 
by  him,  but..Haman.  1833  TENNYSON  May  Queen  iv.  As 
I  came  up  the  valley  whom  think  ye  should  1  see,  But 
Robin?  184*  BROWNING  Pied  Piper  iv,  Just  as  he  said 
this,  what  should  hap  At  the  chamber  door  but  a  gentle 
tap? 
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***  The  past  tense  should  with  modal  function. 

As  with  other  auxiliaries,  the  pa.  t.  (orig.  subjunctive)  of 
shall  is  often  used  to  express,  not  a  reference  to  past  time, 
but  a  modal  qualification  of  the  notion  expressed  by  the 
present  tense.  Where  in  addition  the  notion  of  past  time  is 
to  be  expressed,  this  can  often  be  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
perf.  instead  of  the  pres.  inf.  (though  sometimes  this  produces 
ambiguity) ;  the  temporal  notion  may  however  be  merely 
contextually  implied,  and  in  that  ca^e  the  pa.  t.  has  the 
appearance  of  having  both  functions  (temporal  and  modal) 
at  once. 

18.  In  statements  of  duty,  obligation,  or  pro- 
priety (originally,  as  applicable  to  hypothetical 
conditions  not  regarded  as  real). 

This  conditional  form  of  expression  was  from  an  early 
period  substituted  for  the  unconditional  shall  in  sense  2,  and 
in  mod.  Eng.  the  pres.  tense  in  this  use  is  obs.,  and  s/iottld 
~  ought  to. 


habban  sceolde.  ^1175  Lamb.  Hont.  21  We  scolden 
halden  his  heste  us  bitwenan.  c  1*75  Passion  our^  Lord 
472  in  O.  E-  Misc.  50  pu  ne  schuldest  nouht  bi  wryt 
habben  iwryte  so.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  i.  749  He  despyseb 
ihesu  cryst,  Wanne  he  hym  scholde  herye.  c  1330  Will. 
Palcrnc  3685  Whi  make  ;e  bis  sorwe?  ;e  schuld  now  make 
Sow  merie.  1411  Rolls  of  Parit.  III.  650/2  Heknoweth  wel 
that.. he  ne  hath  noght  born  hym  as  he  sholde  hav  doon. 
?<:  1570  Misogonns  in.  i.  189  (Brand!)  Thoughe  I  sait  and 
.shoulde  not  sait.  1607-1:1  BACON  Ess.t  Counsel  (Arb.)  318 
Neither  is  it  neoessarye,  that  he  that  consulteth  what  he 
should  doe,  should  declare  what  he  will  doe.  1756  MRS. 
CALDERWOOD  \\\Coltness  Collect.  (Maitland  Club)  214  Some 
men  should  have  been  women,  and  he,  I  think,  is  one.  1819 
SCOTT  IvatJwe  xxxii,  Conquest,  lady,  should  soften  the  heart. 
1845  POE  Tates,  Gold  Bug^  I  draw  tolerably— should  do  it 
at  least — have  had  good  masters.  1896  Law  Times  Rep. 
LXXIII.  616,2  He  should  have  looked  up  and  down  the 
line  before  he  ventured  to  cross  it. 

Proverbial  phrase.  1764  MRS.  SHERIDAN  Jo  urn.  to  Bath 
i.  i,  That  same  Lord  Stewkly  is  no  better  than  he  should 
be,  (between  ourselves).  1780  Mirror  No.  104  Every  woman 
who  passed  much  of  her  time  in  town,  he  made  no  scruple  to 
say,  was  no  better  than  she  should  be. 

^[  with  omission  of  have  in  perf.  inf. 

1*1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Scottes  106  Regarded  ye  should 
your  lord.  1561  Godly  Q.  Hester  (1873)  23  And  they  that 
should  assisted,  I  wote  not  how  they  were  brysted.  c  1730 
RAMSAY  Wyfe  of  Auchtcrmttchty  xv,  Scho  fand  all  wrang 
that  sould  been  richt. 

b.  Should  be  :  ought  according  to  appearances 
to  be,  presumably  is.  ?  Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i,  iii,  45  You  should  be  Women,  And 
yet  your  Beards  forbid  me  to  interprete  That  you  are  so. 
1631  HLYWOOD  2nd  Pt.  Fair  Maide  West  iv.  i,  Pursue  the 
Ruffin, . .  He  should  be  Captain  of  those  bloody  theevs, 
That  haunts  our  mountains.  1661  COSIN  Corr.  (Surtees)  II. 
36,  I  saw  a  letter  to-day  which  tells  us  that  the  great  Pres- 
byterian preacher  in  London  is  silenced ;  but  the  letter 
names  him  not.  I  guesse  it  should  be  Mr.  Baxter. 

o.  You  should  hear^  see  =1  wish  you  could  hear, 
if  only  you  could  hear,  etc. 

1842  TENNYSON  Walking  to  Mailb^  You  should  have  seen 
him  wince  As  from  a  venomous  thing.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  ii.  v,  Ah  !  but  you  should  just  have  seen  the  fight 
between  Slogger  Williams  and  Tom  Brown  ! 

19.  In  the  apodosis  of  a  hypothetical  proposition 
(expressed  or  implied),  indicating  that  the  supposi- 
tion, and  therefore  its  consequence,  is  unreal. 

a.  Where  shall  (in  sense  5,  6, 7,  8,  or  9)  would 
be  used  if  the  hypothesis  were  accepted. 

11540.  E.  C/troft.an.  1137,  Wel  bu  myhtes  faren  all  ada;is 
fare  sculdest  thu  neure  ftnden  man  in  tune  sittende.  a  izz$ 
Ancr.  R.  332  >if  ure  Louerd  demde  him  al  efter  rihtwisnesse 
.  .wo  scholde  him  iwurSen.  c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  194  Hadde 
he  wel  loked  him  wid  skil,  lie  beste  sulde  don  his  wil.  a  1300 
K.  Horn  347  panne  scholde  wibuten  obe  pe  kyng  makeu 
vs  wro^e.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  47  Pacience. . 
venquysseth-.lhynges  ^at  rigour  sholde  neuere  atteyne. 
1408-9  26  Pol.  Poems  (1904)  32  And  it  were  sob  J^t  clerkis 
telle,  rTewe  folkes  shulde  come  in  heuene.  1535  FISHER  Wks. 
(1876)  384  If  one  deadly  sin  were  found  in  their  soules,  they 
bhuld  incontinent  be  throwen  into  the  darke  dungeon  of  hell. 
1581  in  Allen  Martyrd,  Campion  (1908)  35,  I  will  not  belie 
myself,  for  so  should  I  condemne  my  owne  soule.  1601  B. 
JONSON  Poet.  in.  i.  183  You  shoo'd  see  mee  [sc.  dance],  were 
it  not  i'  the  street  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  HI.  iv.  62  If  she  lost  it, 
..my  Fathers  eye  Should  hold  her  loathed.  1718  EARL 
COWPER  in  J.  Duncombe  Lett.  (1773)  I.  198  You  and  your 
horse  should  have  been  very  welcome.  1779  JOHNSON  in 
Boswell  (1904)  II.  308  We  should  have  robbed  the  Scotch,  if 
they  had  had  any  thing  of  which  we  could  have  robbed 
them.  1790  COWPER  Let.  to  Lady  Hesketh  8  Mar.,  I  should 
be  unreasonable  indeed  not  to  be  highly  gratified  by  it. 
1802-12  BENTHAM  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  II.  404  Cross-exam- 
ination, -a  term  for  which. .one  should  have  expected  to 
have  found  an  equivalent  in  every  language.  1848  THACK- 
ERAY Van.  Fair  xli,  I  often  think  we  should  all  be  better 
without  it  1878  O.  W.  HOLMES  Motley  37  He  knew  that 
he  should  not  have  been  satisfied  with  himself,  if  he  had  not 
made  iu  1878  Miss  BRADDON  Open  Verd.  vi.  After  this,  I 
shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  at  his  going  over  to  Rome. 
1887  BROWNING  Partyings,  B.  de  Mandcville  iv,  So  should 
wrong  merely  peep  abroad  to  meet  Wrong's  due  quietus. 

interrogatively.  1834  K.  H.  'DiGBvMoresCatA.  v.iii.  84  But 
where  should  one  finish  if  one  were  to  speak  of  the  '  lauda 
Sion  [etc.]. 

b.  When  the  pres.  tense  of  the  principal  vb. 
would  be  used  if  the  hypothesis  were  accepted. 
(Where  the  pa.  t.  or  the  perf.  would  be  used, 
should  is  followed  by  the  perf.  inf.) 

In  this  use  the  combination  of  should  with  inf.  forms  a 
periphrastic  past  subjunctive:  thus  ll  should  be '  =  the 
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archaic 'I  were*.    Similarly  with  perf.  inf. :  'Then  I  should 
have  been '  —  '  then  had  I  been  '. 

The  choice  between  should  and  'would  follows  the  same 
rules  as  that  between  skull  and  will  as  future  auxiliaries, 
except  that  should  must  sometimes  be  avoided  on  account 
of  liability  to  be  misinterpreted  as  —  *  ought  to'  (sense  18). 
In  present  Eng.  should  occurs  mainly  in  the  first  person  ;  in 
the  other  persons  it  follows  the  rule  for  shall  in  8c,d. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery  Bks.  45  Bete  alle  to-gederys  as  bikke 
as  J>ou  schuldyst  make  oj>er  bature  in  fleyssche  tyme.  1432- 
50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  1.  337  The!  scholde  haue  writen  more 
circumspectely,  if  they  hade  seide  [etc.],  c  1435  Torr.  Por- 
tugal 1534  Nyne  oxen  of  that  lond  Shold  not  drawe  the  tre. 
1467  MAKG.  PASTON  n  July  in  P.  Lett,,  Thei  set  not  be  a 
woman  as  thelshuld  set  be  a  man.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard 
(Arb.)  35,  I  haue  so  grette  scatte  and  good  of  syluer.. 
that  seuen  waynes  shold  not  conne  carye  it  away,  c  1489 
—  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xvi.  377  Yf  it  had  be  at  our  wyll  ye 
sholde  have  had  goode  peas  wyth  the  kyng  charlemagn. 
1753  CHALLONER  Cath.  Ckr.  Instr.  91  At  the  Confiteor.. 
I  should  advise  the  Assistants  to  an  humble  Confession  of 
their  Sins  to  God.  1882  '  L.  KEITH*  Alasnatn's  Lady  III. 
284,  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  begin.  1908  BAGOT  A,  Cut/i- 
bert  v.  42,  1  should  say  that  Aunt  Jane. .is  perfectly  right 
in  regarding  me.. as  an  intruder. 

*fl  with  omission  of  have  in  perf.  inf. 

1585  NORDEN  Sinful  Mans  Solace  25  b,  Then  should  not 
thus  my  silly  soule  Bene  wrapt  in  irkesome  woe. 

C.  With  verbs  of  liking,  preference,  etc.,  should 
in  the  first  person  (and  interrogatively  in  the 
second)  is  regarded  as  more  correct  than  would, 
though  this  is  often  used. 

In  the  third  person  should  is  used  only  in  Indirect  speecli 
(when  he  represents  /) ;  uses  like  quoL  1862  are  abnormal. 

The  forms  /  should  have  liked  to  (see)  and  I  should  like  ta 
have  (seen)  are  alternative  ways  of  adding  the  temporal 
notion  to  the  modal  sense  of  should.  Another  form,  some- 
times met  with,  but  certainly  faulty,  is  /should  have  liked 
to  hare  (seen), 

1779  BOSWEI.L  Johnson  (1904)  II.  308  Should  you  not  like 
to  see  Dublin,  Sir?  1785  TKUSLER  Mod,  Times  III.  81 
Should  you  like  any  thing  up  stairs,  or  would  you  prefer  it 
in  the  kitchen?  1838  MACAULAY£W.,  Sir  Iff.  Temple  (\%4$ 
III.  98  Corneille  was  said  to  unite  the  merits  of  ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  \Ve  should  like  to  see  a  Prome- 
theus after  Corneille's  fashion.  1860  RUSKIM  Unto  this 
Last  i.  §  21,  I  should  like  the  reader  to  be  very  clear  about 
this.  1862  G.  C.  LKWIS  Lett.  (1870)  418  One  should  like  to 
know  what  it  was  that  they  numbered.  1869  FREEMAN  in 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Life  (1895)  I.  427,  I  should  like  to 
have  stayed  longer  at  Noyon. 

erroneous  use.  1883  L.  OLIPHANT  Altiora  Peto  I.  8,  I 
should  much  preferred  to  have  seen  you  there. 

d.  The  original  conditional  notion  is  obscured 
in  the  phrases  It  should  seem  (see  SEEM  z>.  7  f )  J  one 
should  think  (now  somewhat  arch,  and  perh.  some- 
times interpreted  in  the  sense  of  18).  Similarly 
/  should  think  (suppose t  etc.)  =  *  I  am  inclined  to 
think  (suppose,  etc.)';  also  colloq.  as  a  strong 
affirmation  in  reply  to  a  tentative  suggestion,  e.  g. 
'  I  should  (rather)  think  he  did^  object  . 

In  the  last  phrase  (as  used  idiomatically),  would  is  never 
substituted  ;  in  the  second  person  the  phrase  is  used  only  in 
questions,  and  in  the  third  person  only  in  oblique  narration. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  79  Hit  scholde  seme  to  a 
man  beholdenge  the  fundacion  of  hit  that  werke  to  be  rather 
of  the  labor  of. .Romanes,  then  of  Britones.  1508  FISHER 
7  PenitPs.\.  Wks.  (1876)  15  It  sholde  seme  that  he  was  create 
of  god  but  in  vayne.  1577  AVLMER  in  H.  N.  Birt  Eliz. 
Relig.  Settlem.  (1908)  x.  465  note.  He  hath  divers  Agnus 
Dei  [etc.]. . .  It  should  appear  that  he  hath  bestowed  many, 
and  these  be  the  refuses.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  195, 1  should 
thinke,  that  these  old  ornaments  are  taken  away.  1630  A'. 
Johnsons  Kingd.  $•  Commw.  249  It  should  seeme  that  nature 
herselfe  hath  armed  this  people,  in  giving  them  the  Iron  Mines 
of  Biskay,  Guipuscoa,  and  Medina.  1741  C'TESS  HARTFORD 
Corr.  (1805)  III.  324  So  vast  a  stock  of  vivacity.,  one  should 
think,  could  only  proceed  from  a  head  and  heart  entirely  at 
ease.  1775  C.  JOHNSTON  Pilgrim  105,  I  should  rather  think 
he  has  a  mind  to  finger  its  finances.  1835  MACAULAY  £ss.,  Sir 
Jas.  Mackintosh  (1843)  II.  261  It  might,  one  should  think, 
have  crossed  the  mind  of  a  man  of  fifty,  who  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world.  1856  —  Johnson  Misc.  Writ.  (1882)  321/2 
It  should  seem  that  a  full  half  of  Johnson's  life,  during  about 
sixteen  years,  was  passed  under  the  roof  of  th,e  Thrales. 
1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  vi,  'You  remember  when  first  Mr. 
Lammeter's  father  came  into  these  parts,  don't  you,  Mr. 
Macey?'..'!  should  think  I  did.'  1889  SWINBURNE  Study 
B.  Jonson  4  That  singing  power,  .was  not,  it  should  seem, 
a  natural  gift  of  this  great  writer's. 

fe.  Should  have  been  =  *  would  have  had  to 
be* :  see  3b.  (In  quot.  with  omission  of  have.} 

15..  Christ's  Kirk  xvii,  He  suld  bene  swift  that  gat  him 
Throw  speid. 

f.  I  should  (do  so  and  so)  :  orig.  with  expressed 
or  understood  protasis  *  if  I  were  you  *,  but  in  mod. 
colloquial  language  often  used  loosely  =  c  I  would 
advise  you  to  (do,  etc.)  *. 

1908  R.  BAGOT  A .  Cuthbert  iii.  19,  I  should  get  her  back  as 
soon  as  you  can,  otherwise  perhaps  the  painter  will  marry  her  1 

20.  In  a  hypothetical  clause  expressing  a  rejected 
supposition,  f  a.  Where  should  has  notional 
force  =  '  were  obliged  to ',  *  must  *,  *  were  about 
to  '.  Often  with  ellipsis  of  Rafter  as.  Obs. 

With  the  use  as  in  quot.  1530  cf.  the  modern  *  as  if  his 
heart  would  break '. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause .  4306  Devels  aftirsal  here  hym. . 
In-til  >e ayre  als  he  suld  stey  to  heven.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A. 
i.  132  No  dedly  sunne  to  do  dy^e  J>au;  bou  scholdest. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10795  Pa»  drepit  in  dole,  as  J?ai  degh 
bhuld.  1536  TINDALE  Matt.  xxvi.  35  Yff  I  shulde  dye  with, 
the  [Gr.  KO.V  5e'#  jie  avv  <rot  a.iro&a.vtiv\  yet  wyll  I  not  denye 
the.  1529  MORE  in  Scoones  Four  Cent.  Eng.  Lett.  (1893) 
12  If  I  shold  not  leave  myself  a  spone,  there  bhall  no  poore 
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neighbour  of  mine  here  no  losse  by  any  chance  happened  in 
my  house.  1530  PALSCR.  724/1  The  poore  boye  sobbed,  as 
his  herte  shulde  brust.  is68A'a/:V.  Poems  Reform,  xlvi.  34 
Na  pedderis  pak  scho  will  ressaif,  Althocht  hir  Iravell  scho 
sowld  tyne. 

b.  Where  the  future  tense  (or  the  present  with 
future  import)  would  be  used  if  the  supposition 
were  entertained.  (With  pa.  t.  subjunctive,  usually 
should  or  would,  also  could,  might,  arch,  were, 
etc.,  in  the  apodosis.  Cf.  21.)  Now  somewhat 
rare,  mod.  usage  preferring  were  to. 

c  1520  Ereryman  146  (Pollard)  Yf  I  sholde  this  pylgrymage 
take,  ..Shewe  me,.  .Sholde  I  not  come  agayne  shortly?  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  IK  iv.  ii.  237  Me  thinkes  there  would  be  no 
period  to  the  iest,  should  he  not  be  publikely  sham'd.  1664 
BUTLER  Hiui.  n.  iii.  53  If  he  should  forbear  to  go  She  might 
conclude  h'had  broke  his  Vow.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS 
Voy.  S.  Seas  176  If  any  Misfortune  should  attend  the  Vessel, 
.  .we  should  be  put  very  hard  to  it  for  a  Subsistence.  1783 
Miss  BURSEY  Cecilia  ix.  L  (1882)  II.  298  Should  I  think, 
sir,  to  eternity, . .  1  could  never  conjecture  what  you  mean  ! 
1884  TENNYSON  Bucket  in.  i,  And  no  flower,  not  The  sun 
himself,  should  he  be  changed  to  one,  Could  shine  away  the 
darkness  of  that  gap. 

t  c.  With  reference  to  the  past  (e.  g.  '  if  he 
should  have  done'  =  if  he  had  done).  Obs. 

1576  KNEWSTUS  Cmi/ut.etc.  (1579)  R  7  The  gift  had  beetle 
exceeding  great,  if  wee  should  haue  had  no  more  at  his  hands, 
then  [etc.].  i6n  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  i.  8  If  you  Should  haue 
tane  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  neuer  Had  liu'd  to  put  on 
this. 

d.  Iii  relative  clause  with  hypothetical  import. 
1800  C  BUTLER  Life  Alton  Butler  xvi,  A  person  would 

deserve  well  of  the  English  Catholics  who  should  translate 
it  into  English.  1843  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Addison(\'&s^  m* 
420  Pope  writing  dialogue  resembled,  .a  wolf,  which,  instead 
of  biting,  should  take  to  kicking.  1886  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON 
Paston  Careia  xxxii,  The  bank  was  perfectly  solvent.  He 
who  should  have  said  otherwise,  .would  have  been  made 
to  eat  his  libellous  talk  letc.]. 

e.  As  who  should  say  [cf.  F.  comme  qui  dirait} 
=  as  much  as  to  say.  arch.  Also  f<"  ij  he  should 
say  (should  have  said). 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logic  (1580)  70  It  is  asmuche  as  who 
should  saie  :  He  that  made  thee,  without  thee,  can  not  saue 
thee  without  thee.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  251  Then  one 
of  them  behelde  another,  as  who  should  say,  who  is  he  that 
dare  go  foorth  to  cary  this  message.  1600  C.  SUTTON  Disce 
Mori  (1607)  x.  168  He  declared  as  thus,  his  integrity  of  life  : 
Behold  here  I  am,  beare  record  of  mee...As  if  hee  should 
hauesayd,  Giue  me  my  Quietus  est  at  parting.  1641  J. 
SHUTE  Sarah  $  Hagar  (1649)  112  Some  conceive  the  Apostle 
to  use  that  phrase  by  way  of  excellency,  las  if  he  should 
haue  said);  though  I  were  of  the  most  excellent  elocution. 
1687  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Brief  Hist.  Times  I.  150  As  who  should 
say  ;  'tis  e'en  a  Mercy  that  we  have  not  had  All  our  Throats 
Cut.  1883  SHERER  A  t  Home  f,  in  India  1 10  Rameshur  bowed 
his  head,  following  the  action  by  two  or  three  affirmative 
nods,  as  who  should  say, '  Yes,  yes  '  [etc.]. 

21.  Iii    a   hypothetical   clause    relating   to   the 
future,  should  takes  the  place  of  shall  (indicative 
or  subjunctive),  or  of  the  equivalent  use  of  the  pre- 
sent tense,  when  the  supposition,  though  entertained 
as  possible,  is  viewed  as  less  likely  or  less  welcome 
than  some  alternative.     (With  future,  future  perf., 
or  imperative  in  the  apodosis.) 

1675  HANNAH  WOOLLEY  Gentleiv.  Comp.  247,  I  shall  swell 
this  Volume  into  too  great  a  bulk,  should  I  give  you  patterns 
of  Letters  for  all  occasions.  1791  COWPER  Let.  13  June. 
Sho_uld  I  thunder  ever  so  loud,  no  efforts  of  that  sort  will 
avail  me  now.  1842  TENNYSON  Lady  Clare  xii,  '  And  he 
shall  have  it ',  the  lady  replied, '  Tho'  I  should  die  to-night.1 
1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  50  Should 
any  soluble  salt  remain  it  will  be  soda.  1896  A.  AUSTIN 
England's  Darling  I.  iii,  And,  should  the  looked  for  shock 
be  on  us  soon,  I  must  be  there  ! 

b.  Similarly,  with  perf.  inf.,  in  a  hypothetical 
clause  relating  to  what  may  have  happened  in  the 
past. 

1794  WINDHAM  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  (r9i2)  714  Let  me 
recall  to  your  recollection  the  business  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  case 
it  should  not  have  been  mentioned  to  you  by  Mr.  Dundas. 

22.  In  a  noun-clause  (normally  introduced  by 
that). 

a.  In  dependence  on  expressions  of  will,  desire, 
command,  advice,  request. 

Where  the  verb  of  the  governing  clause  is  in  the  pa.  t., 
this  use  is  indistinguishable  from  that  treated  in^  14  d. 

The  substitution  of  should  for  the  earlier  snail  (itself  a  pen- 
phrastic  substitute  for  the  more  primitive  use  of  the  pres. 
subjunctive :  see  1 1  a)  may  have  arisen  from  instances  in 
which  the  governing  vb.  was  in  the  modal  pa.  t.  (as  in 
quots.  ci2oo,  1340). 

c  iioo  ORMIN  JJed.  r33, 1  wollde  blibelij  patt  all  Ennghsshe 
lede  Wi  j>)>  are  shollde  lisstenn  itt.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  420 
Manie  gon  nakede  and  bidde  bat  sum  man  heom  scholde 
biweue.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Const.  1625  fai  luf  swa  bis 
worldes  vanyte  pat  (>ai  wald  never  other  lyfe  suld  be.  1483 
Cely  Papers  (Camden)  94  My  emer  &  I  be  agreed  that  I 
schold  have  xi  li.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pal.  in.  ix.  §  3  Their 
iudgment  is . .  that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  admit  no 
Law-makers  but  the  Euangelists.  1611  [see  n  a).  1746 
FRANCIS  tr.  Har.,  Sat.  i.  ix.  12  '  What's  your  will  with  me  ? ' 
« That  one  of  your  profound  discerning  Should  know  me '. 


rather  she  should  come  ',  said  the  squire.  1883  .SV.  James's 
Gaz.  25  Aug.,  It  is  suggested  that  the  black  bass,  .should  be 
acclimatized  in  these  waters.  1887  L.  OLIPHANT  Episodes 
41,  1  found  it  to  contain  a  request.. that  I  should  repair.* 
to  the  Horse  Guards. 

b.  In  statements  relating  to  the  necessity,  justice, 
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propriety,  etc.  of  something  contemplated  as  future, 
or  as  an  abstract  supposition. 

1527  WOLSEY  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII  (1830)  I.  195,  I 
think  convenient.  -Your  Grace  shuld  handle  her  both  gently 
and  doulcely.  (11578  LINDESAY  (1'itscottie)  L'liron.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  II.  133  It  isaganes  the  lawis  of  haly  kirk  that  thow 
souldest  be  ane  preist  and  marie  ane  wyfF.  1641  MILTON 
Animadi',  65  It  is  most  just,  that  all  their  faults  should  be 
imputed  to  yee.  1724  RAMSAY  Vision  xx,  Quhats  proper 
we  suld  know.  1780  Mirror  No.  75,  It  is  of  high  national 
importance  that  the  very  earliest  notice  should  be  given  of 
the  near  appearance  of  a  figure-dancer.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(ed.  2)  II.  326  We  are  now  to  consider  the  time  at  which  it 
is  requisite  a  contingent  remainder  should  vest  in  interest. 
1855  TENNYSON  Maud  in.  iii,  It  is  time.  .That  old  hysterical 
mock-disease  should  die. 

c.  In  expressions  of  surprise  or  its  absence,  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  of  some  present  or  past  fact. 
c  1330  Arth.  fy  Afcrl.  6803  Woleway..pat  ich  euer  schuld 
sen  pus  miche  rewbe  on  erbe  ben  !  (.-1440  Generydts  35 
Gret  pile  that  she.  .Shuld  sette  hyr  wurchippe  atte  so  Hull 
prise.  1508  DUNBAR  Poems  iv.  91  Gud  Maister  Walter 
Kennedy,,  .lyis  veraly,  Gret  reuth  it  wer  that  so  suld  be. 
1580  R.  PARSONS  Brief  Disc,  i  b,  So  was  it  no  meane  corn- 
forte,  .to  consider,  .that  their  should  be  fownde  in  Ingland 
so  many  gentlemen,  .so  precyse  [etc.].  1650  KLIZ.  CROMWI:LL 
27  Dec,  in  Carlyle  Cromwell,  I  wonder  you  should  blame 
me  for  writing  no  oftener,  when  I  have  sent  three  for  one. 
1780  Mirror  No.  92  That  folly  and  ugliness  should  thrust 
themselves  forward  to  public  notice,  might  be  matter  of 
surprise.  1817  KEATS  /  stood  tip-toe  44  It  may  haply  mourn 
That  such  fair  clusters  should  be  rudely  torn  From  their 
fresh  beds.  1820  SOUTHEY  Wesley  I.  199  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  Wesley  should  have  said  nothing  of  their 
customs  respecting  matrimony.  1848  THACKKRAY  Van.  I'air 
Ixi,  The  coachman,  who  grumbled  that  bis  'osses  should  be 
brought  out. 

U  with  omission  of  have-in  the  perf.  inf. 
1537  IVriotheslcy's  Chron.  I.  119  Which  was  great  pitie 
that  so  good  a  ladie  as  she  is  should  so  sone  lost  her  great  joy. 

d.  In  clause  dependent  on  sentence   (negative, 
interrogative,   or  hypothetical)  expressing    possi- 
bility, probability,  or  expectation. 

Cf.^  'Is  it  possible  that  he  should  do  this?1  with  'It  is 
pOAsIUfl  that  he  may  do  this'.  Similarly,  'It  is  unlikely 
that  he  should  have  been  there',  but  'It  is  likely  that  be 
was  (or  may  have  been)  there  '. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  vin.  Ixxix,  Perchance  you  look  I 
should  entreaties  bring.  1749  FM-LIJING  Tom  Jones\\\.  xv, 
The  Reader  may,  perhaps, expect,  .that,  .she  should  imme- 
diately have  interposed  in  bis  IJehalf.  1780  Mirror  No.  104 
It  is.  .vain  to  expect,  that  persons  in  that  rank  of  life  should 
be  able  to  withstand  the  attractions  of  a  court.  1824  LANDOR 
/mag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  L  187  The  popes-. were  under  no 
apprehension  that  the  new  religion  should  itself  be  subverted. 
1850  THIRLWALL  Lett.  (i8Si)  I.  198,  I  think  it  is guite  impos- 
sible that  I  should  not  at  least  have  looked  into  it  enough  to 
remember  having  seen  it. 

e.  In  clause  (now  almost  always  with  lest")  ex- 
pressing the  object  of  fear  or  precaution. 

140*  HOCCLEVE  Z.*/.  ^/"Cw//^vii,They[jc.  women]  graunte 
hem  grace.,  for  that  men  shulde  nat  for  her  sake  dey.  c  1440 
Jacob's  Well ^107  pou  leuyst  almesse-dede  fro  be  poore  for 
dreed  ^at  bou  schuldyst  after  fallyn  in  pouert.  1594  LVLY 
Mother  Bombie  i.  i,  She  is  mewed  vp . .  least  she  should  by 
some  roisting  courtier  be  stollen  away.  1686  PARR  Life 
Usher  81  Which  he.. was  much  concerned  at,  for  fear  he 
should  have  neglected  his  duty.  1753  CHALLONER  Cath. 
Chr.  Instr.  117  In  such  Cases  tis  much  to  be  feared,  lest 
their  Self-love  should  biass  their  Judgment.  1777  Miss 
BURNEY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  202  The  subject  is  melan- 
choly, and  I  am  afraid  it  should  give  you  the  vapours.  1857 
BORROW  Rom.  Rye  xi,  However,  lest  conversation  should 
lag,  I'll  give  it  you.  1803  F.  THOMPSON  Poems  5  Others 
shall  fear  lest,  heavened  thus  long,  Thoushould'st  forget  thy 
native  song. 

23.  In  special  interrogative  uses.  a.  In  questions 
introduced  by  why  (or  equivalent  word),  implying 
the  speaker's  inability  to  conceive  any  reason  or 
justification  for  something  actual  or  contemplated, 
or  any  ground  for  believing  something  to  be  fact. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  69  To  hwon  sceolde  |>eos  smyrenes  bus 
beon  to  lore  ^edon?  a  1300  Cursor  M.  461  Qui  suld  I  him 
seruis  yeild?  c  1490  A-voiv.  Arth.  xxxiii,  I  conne  nolle  say 
the  ther-tille,  Hit  is  atte  the  guene  wille,  Qwi  schuld  I  layne  ? 
1528  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  xxvii.  (1529)  G  vj  b/a  Yf  we  fell  at 
dyuers  oppymons,  why  shuld  thae  tone  parte  more  beleue  the 
tother,  than  be  beleuyd  of  the  tother.  1583  MELBANCKE 
Philotimus  H  ij,  Why  then  shouldest  not  thou  aswell  de- 
ceyue  me  as  others?  ci6oo  SHAKS.  Son*.  Ii,  From  where 
thou  art,  why  should  I  hast  me  thence.  1779  Mirror  No.  21 
They  tell  us,  '  that  men  have  one  common  original,  and 
why  should  relations  quarrel?'  1791  COWPER  Let.  to  IV. 
Bagot  5  Dec.,  Why  should  you  suppose  that  I  did  not 
admire  the  poem  you  showed  me?  I  did  admire  it.  1831 
SCOTT  Ct.  Rob.  Introd.  Addr.  PaS  Why  should  not  the  same 
triumph  be  repeated  now  ?  1890  '  L.  FALCONER  *  Mile.  Ixe 
i, '  I  do  hope  she  will  not  be  dull ',  said  Evelyn. . . '  Why  should 
she  be  dull?' 

b.  In  questions  introduced  by  how,  implying 
that  the  speaker  regards  something  as  impossible 
or  inadmissible. 

CHOC  Vices  ff  Virtues  65  Hu  scolde  godd,  o5er  ani  of  his 
hahen,.  .hauen  rewde.  .of  5e,  se65en  3u  fte  seluen  ne  hafst 
nu  hier  none  of  5e  seluen  ?  1303  R.  BRUNNE  HandL  Synne 
732  How  shulde  y  ban  be  meke  to  ^ow  ?  a.  1375  Joseph 
Arim.  83  Hou  scholde  I  gon  with  childe  with-oule  felau- 
schupe  of  mon  ?  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  46  (MS.  P.).  pei 
wold  enchaunte  bat  child  ;  how  shold  she  eschewe  ?  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxiv.  34  How  sould  ony  gentill  hart  indure 
To  se  this  sycht  on  ony  creature  !  a  1585  MONTCOMERIE 
Cherrie  4-  Slae  570  How  suld  it  be  said  ?  1781  Miss  BURNEY 
Cecilia  M.  x,  HowjAow^you  understand  what  is  so  little 
intelligible?  1819  Scon  Ivanhoe  xliv,  If  a  tinge  of  the 
world's  pride.. may  mix  with  an  expression  so  lovely,  how 
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should  we  chide  that  which  is  of  earth  for  bearing  some 

colour  of  its  original  ? 

t  c.  In  questions  relating  to  meaning,  cause,  or 

reason,  the  form  with  should  was  formerly  often 

substituted  for  an  indicative  tense.    Obs. 
1532  HKRVET  Xenoph.  Honsck.   9  What  shulde   be   the 

cause  of  it,   gentil  Socrates,  but  that  [etc.],     a  1548  HALL 

Ckron.i  Kdw.  fV,  237  b,  What  should  signitie,  that  dump- 

ishenes  of  mynde,  and  inward  sighyng?     1592  A.  DAY  Eng. 

Secretary  \\.  (1625)  128  What  *hould  be  the  cause  hereof? 

1662  STILLLNGFL.  Orig.  Sacrse  i.  v.  §  5  What  should  be  the 

reason  of  this  diversity  1 

III.  Klliptical  and  quasi-elliptical  uses. 
24.   With  ellipsis  of  verb  of  motion :    =  *  shall 

go '.     Now  arch. 

[The  use  is  common  in  OHG.  and  OS.,  and  in  later  HG., 
1  LG.,  and  Du.  In  the  mod.  Scandinavian  langs,  it  is  also 
i  common,  and  instances  occur  in  .MSw.] 

Present  tense.  Be<nvulf  1179  (Grj,  ponne  Su  for<5  scyle 
:  metodsceaft  seon  !  c  1000  /EI.HKIC  Saints'  Lives  xxxiii.  86 

Lpca  nu  bin  faxler  sceal  mid  me  to  mynstre.  #1225  Leg. 
i  t\atk.  811  Schome  ow  is  to.  .schunien  bat  $e  schulen  to. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7213  pe  .ssephurdes  &  be  ssep  al  so 

ssolleb  to  be  pine  of  heile.     1387  TRKVISA  Iligdcn  (Rolls) 

VIII.  75  Of  bedevelbey  cume,  and  to  bedevel  bey  schulleb. 

c  1450  CAPGRAVF.  Life  St.  Aug.  xi,  pe  same   man  Mund   in 

study  wheithir  he  schal  to  be  good  wey  or  nowt.      1506  AW. 

Sheph.  (Sommerj  91  If  thy  boke  be  nat  sure  of  rekenynge 

Thou  shall  to  bell,    a  1596  Sir  T.  More  iv.  Hi.  48  He  shall 

i-traite  to  courte.     i<5x .  GIBBES  Expos.  3rd  Chap.  Philipp. 

(1619)  237  The  decree  of  God  is,  that  to  dust  wee  inu^t,  as 

all  the  rest  of  our  fellow  Saints  and  servants  shall,     a  1628 

lYi  STON  AVvf  Cov.  (1629)  324,  I  will  plant  my  Law  in  thy 
l  heart,  it  shall  neuer  out  againe.  1756  MRS.  CALDEHWOODHI 
1  Coltness  Collect.  ( Mai  t  land  Club)  117  They,  .say,  with  a  sort 
|  of  flutter  that  they  shall  to  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh,  but  do 

nut  .seem  to  enjoy  it  when  there.      1828  Scon  /-'.".I/.  Perth 

.\xi.v,  Thou  shall  with  me  to  lona. 
Past  tense.    ^893  /KLI--KKD  Oros.  in.  v.  g  4  ponne  andydan 

hie  ba  duru   be  on   ba  bealfe  open  wa;s,   \>SLt   hie  be   |>;u:n 

wiston  hwider  hie  sceoldon.  971  AV/VX.7.  Horn.  225  |';t.-t  hit 
3a  rihte  w it-re  bast  he  of  ois^e  worlde  sceolde.  1297  R. 
GLOUC,  (Rolls)  7375  Willam  &  alle  his  pat  into  bis  batailc- 
mid  him  ssolde.  1303  R.  UKUNNI-;  llandl.  Synnc  -'4.4 
Wheber  he  wulde,  or  he  ne  wulde,  he  toke  hym  vp,  and 
furbe  he  shulde.  1377  LANGL.  /'./'/,  15.  xv.  13  One  with- 
ou ten  tonge  and  teeth  tolde  me  whyder  I  shulde.  1462 
MARG.  PASTON  18  May  in  P.  Lett.,  Sche  seithe  her  brother 
and  other  of  her  frendes  thynke  that  she  schulde  up  to 
London.  1596  SHAKS.  i  //en.  /£',  iv.  i.  37  That  with  our  small 
conjunction  we  should  on.  1598  —  Merry  Ii'.  in.  v.  14  If 
the  bottome  were  as  deepe  as  hell,  I  shold  down. 

f  25.  In  questions,  What  shall  =  l  what  shall 
(it)  profit ',  'what  good  shall  (I)  do'.  06s.  (rare 
after  OE.). 

Present  tense,  a  1000  CxdmonsGcn.^  (Gr.),  Hwajtscal 
be  swa  Ia31ic  stii^  wi3  pines  hearran  bodan  ?  c  1250  Owl  -y 
Night.  1025  (CottJ,  Wat  *ol  icli  {Jesus  MS.  schold  ich]  bar 
mid  mine  songe,  Ne  sunge  ich  horn  neuer  so  longe  ? 

Past  tense,  c  893  /ELFKED  Oros.  ii.  v.  §  4  He  ascade,  hwajt 
sceolde  ast  swa  lytlum  weorode  mara  fultum.  c  1250  [see 
above], 

f26.  With  the  sense  Ms  due',  *is  proper1,  (  is 
to  be  given  or  applied'.  Ohs.  [Cf.  G.  soil.} 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ii.  i  Rubric^  pys  \sc.  god.spel] sceal 
on  twelftan  das^,  ^1325  Poem  temp.  Ed~v.  II  (Percy)  xli, 
He  wol  aske  half  a  pownd  To  bygge  with  spiserye  :  The 
ey;t  shillings  schul  up  To  wyn  and  to  ale.  c  1375  Cursor  M. 
1724  (Fairf.J,  Sir  noe.  .hew  pe  timbre  bat  sulde  perto. 

27.  With  ellipsis  of  active  infinitive  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  context. 

Present  tense,  a  xaas  Leg.  Katk.  2390  Leste  ?e  eft  wepen 
echeliehe  inhelle,  ..as  }e  schullen  alle,  buten  ?ef  [etc.]. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4092  Vorto  anhansy  vre  king  as 
we  ssolle  on  alle  wyse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19071  'pat  i 
mai  giue1,  he  [sc.  St.  Peter,  Acts  iii.  6]  said,  'i  sale'. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xi.  203  Loue  we  as  leue  bretheren 
.shal.  £1400  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xxxix.  (Gibbs  MS.) 
If.  86,  I  haue  ouercome  be  world  AIsc  who  seyth  And  so 
schulle  ;e.  1516  TINDALE  Rom.  viii.  25  Who  shall  seperate 
\sfrom  goddes  love?  shall  tribulacion  'i  11592  GREFNE 
Jas.  IV,  Ind.,  Ober.  That  would  I  fain  see.  Boh.  Why, 
thou  shalt.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  v.  i.  20  Ar.  ..If  you  now  be- 
held them,  your  affections  Would  become  ttnder.  Pro.  Dost 
thou  thinke  so,  Spirit?  Ar.  Mine  would,  Sir,  were  I 
humane.  Pro.  And  mine  shall.  1633  FORD  TttPttyV.  vi, 
Scran.  ..Bring  the  strumpet  forth.  I'as.  I  shall  Sir.  1710 
SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  22  Oct.,  This  would  vex  me,  but  it 
shall  not.  1777  SHEKIUAN  Trip  Start*,  iv.  i,  You  shall  have 
your  choice, . .  Miss  Hoyd.  Shall  I  ?  1878  SWINBURNE  Poems 
Ser.  n.  Compl.  Lisa  49  Ah,  but,  forgetting  all  things,  shall 
I  thee  ?  1892  MRS.  H.  WARD  David  Grieve  iv.  ii,  '  No,  in- 
deed, I  havn't  got  all  I  want ',  said  Lucy...'  I  never  shall, 
neither '. 

Past  tense.  Beowulf  2585  (Gr.)  Gudbill  ^eswac  nacod  at 
niSe,  swa  hyt  no  sceolde.  a  1023  WULFSTAN  Horn.  ii.  (1883) 
13  P»t  hi  naefdon  to  code  na3er  ne  lufe  ne  e^e,  swa  swa  hy 
scoldan.  c  1120  Ranks  in  Gesetzeder  Angels.  (Liebermann)  , 
456  Se  moste..bis  onspxce  jerscan  mid  rihte,  swa  hwa:r  : 
swa  he  sceolde.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  60  in  O.  E.  Horn.  1. 163 
Vfel  we  do<5  al  to  muchel  and  god  lesse  benne  we  sculden. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3810  pat  bei  hent  swicheherte  ashardi 
men  ;-chuld.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  vi.  49  Bot  bou  do  bette 
And  lyue  as  bow  shulde.  1458  in  Parker  Dom.  A  rckit.  (1859) 
II 1 .42  For  his  fadir  soule  and  his  frendes  he  dyd  as  he  scholde. 
1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  71  Blame  it  blynde  dryuyll : 
by  the  !awe  so  thou  sholde  And  nat  therat  to  gyggyll.  1583  in 
W.  Kelly  Notices  illustr.  Drama,  (i860  213  The.  .playours 
..crawed  lycense  ageyne  to  play  at  there  Inn,  &  he  told 
them  they  shold  not.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Disc.  Seneca 
(1631)  9  It  is  not  pleasure  to  doe  what  we  list,  but  never  to 
stray  from  what  we  should.  1735  PEGGE  Kenticisms  Introd. 
Let.  (E.D.S.)  ii,  I  wou'd  remind  you,  and  indeed  it  is  alto- 
gether a  necessary  I  shou'd,  that  [etc.].  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  xxxi,  I  knew  he  would  come.  I  prayed  so  that 
he  should.  187*  CALVERLEY  Fly  Leaves  (1884)  81,  I  knew 
..That  she  was  uttering  what  she  shouldn't. 
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b.   Phrase,  if  I  shall  \$K.S  quots.).     Now  dial. 

1390  GOWER  COM/.  II.  96  Doun  knelendeon  mi  kne  I  take 
leve,  and  if  I  schal,  I  kisse  hire.  Ibid.,  I  wolde  kisse  hire 
efusones  if  I  scholde.  1871  KARLE/Ymo/.  Engl.  Tongue  203 
The  familiar  proposal  to  carry  a  basket, . .  /  ivill  if  /  sJtal/, 
that  is,  I  am  willing  if  you  will  command  me;  I  will  if  so 
required.  1886  IV.  Somerset  tt~ord~bk.  s.  v.,  I'll  warn  our 
Tom  'il  do  it  vor  ee,  nif  he  shall— i.  e.  if  you  wish. 

t  C.  \Yith  generalized  ellipsis  in  proverbial 
phrase  :  Needs  must  that  needs  shall  —  '  he  must 
whom  fate  compels'.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  99  Bot  nede  he  mot  that  nede  schal. 
a  1592  GUEKNE  Jas.  / ^',  Ind.,  Then  needs  must,  needs  sail. 

t  28.  \Vith  ellipsis  of  do  (not  occurring  in  the 
context}.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1000  MLFRIC  Saints'  Lives  v.  370  He  axode  bone  casere 
bu  he  embe  hi  sceolde.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alck.  in  Aihm. 
(1652;  5  O  King  that  hhall  Ihcse  Workes  1 

b.   The  place  of  the  inf.  is  sometimes  supplied  by 
i    that  or  so  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

The  construction  may  be  regarded  as  an  ellipsis  of  do.  It 
\^  distinct  from  the  use  (belonging  to  27  in  which  so  has  the 
sense  of  '  thus  ',  '  likewise  ',  or  '  also  ' ;  in  the  latter  there  it, 
usually  inversion(  as  so  shall  I. 

13..     Scnyn    Sag.    (W.)     2^35     '  Rightfulliche    thou    him 

awreke  '.    Th'  Emperour  saide,  '  So  ich  schal '.     1470-85 

i     MALORY  Arthur*.  Ivii.  510  That  shall  I  not  said  sir  L)yn;i- 

|    dan.     1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxi,  'His  Mastership  will  do 

well   to   look   to   himself.     'That   he   should',    re-echoed 

Craigengelt.     1888  '  J.  S.  WINTKK  '  Booties  Childr.  iv,  •  I 

should  like  to  see  her  now  she's  grown  up'.   '  So  you  shall ', 

f  29.  With  ellipsis  of  be  or  passive  inf.,  or  with 
so  in  place  of  this  (where  the  preceding  context 
has  is,  was,  etc.).  Obs. 

Present  tense,  a 900  CYNIAVL'I.F  Ehne  895  (Gr.)  Da  was 
(•am  folce  on  ferhSsefan  in^emymie,  swa  him  a  scyle.  ^1320 
Cast.  I.o~ce  jig  pe  castel  hhteb  al  abouten,  And  i-;  raddore 
J'en  euere  eny  ro.se  .schal.  c  1386  CH.ULEK  Nun's  Pr.  1. 
-1^84  'Ihcn  dreme  of  thing  that  never  uas  ne  thai.  £1412 
HoccLEVE  DC  Reg.  Princ.  1631  pus  hab  it  ben,  &  ay  schal, 
I  bileue.  c  1560  Alisogonns  in.  iii.  153  Vf  thou  best  askt  as 
I  know  thou  shalt.  1566  STEKNHOLD  ii  H.  Ps.  cxliii.  12  For 
I  thy  seruant  am  and  shal.  1615  _J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt. 
«*(•  Times  Jas.  7(1848)  I.  362  He  is  not  yet  executed,  nor 
I  hear  not  when  he  shall. 

Past  tense,  c  1300  A".  Horn  326  (Harl.)  pah  born  were 
vnder  mulde  &  oher  elle[s]  wher  he  sh-U!e.  ^1380  WYCI.IK 
^SVww.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  269  jif  (MS  episilu  of  Poule  were  fulli 
executid  as  it  >hulde.  1426  LYUG.  De  Gitil.  Pilgr.  ^135 
That  ye  be  shorn  as  ye  sholde  As  chose  shepe  of  Crysty.-, 
folde.  ?is-.  K.  Kstmere  vii.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  52/1 
Many  a  man  throughe  fals  messengers  is  deceived,  And  I  fea;e 
le-^t  M^C  .->hold  wee.  1654  DOKOIHY  OSBORNE  Lett.  (iSSSj  285 
When  I  was  not  satisfied  with  it  myself,  I  had  no  reason 
to  hope  that  anybody  else  should.  1745  FIELDING  Tout. 
Jones  xvi.  i,  The  Sentiments  in  all  these  are  very  little 
Varied,  nor  is  it  possible  they  »buuld. 

Shallal  (jse-Ure-l).  dial.  [Echoic.]  'A  sere- 
nade of  kettles  and  pans  given  to  a  notorious  wed- 
ding couple1  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.)  ;  '  rough  music*. 

1864  West.  Morn.  Xc'^'S  17  June  4  It  lias  been  the  custom 
in  this  town  (S.  I  ves,  Corn  wall)  for  some  years,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  marriage,  for  a  number  of  young  men  in  disguise  to  go 
to  the  house  of  the  newly-married  pair  on  the  night  of  the 
wedding  and  make  a  'shallall',  that  is  [etc.].  1892  'Q.' 
(Quiller-Couch)  Three  S/ir'^s  vii.  120  'Twill  be  time  enough 
to  talk  of  shal-Ials  when  the  weddin '-day's  fixed. 

1  Shalle.  Obs.  [App.  shortened  from  s/iaL'enmse* 
or  some  other  form  of  SHAWM.]  =  SHAWM. 

c  1407  LYDG.  Reas.  fy  Sens.  5590  Ther  wer  trumpes  and 
trumpetes,  Lowde  shallys  and  doucetes.  1420-2  —  Thebes 
4298  And  in  Thebes  loud  as  any  shalle  The  Cry  aroos. 
1426  —  De  Guil.  Piter.  14305  Thys  ffloutys  ek,  with  sotyl 
musys,  And  thys  shallys  loude  crye. 

t  Shallen.  Obs.  rarer-1.  [Perh.  a  variant  of 
CHALON  ;  but  the  quot.  is  obscure.] 

1588  Wills  $  In-.'.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  II.  178  Shallen  wever 
couerletts. 

Shallon,  shallun  (Jse'lan).  [Prob.  related 
in  some  way  to  SALAL,  the  native  form  of  which  is 
given  by  Lewis  &  Clark  'II.  731)  as  skelwel, 
shellwell^  ~  SALAL. 

1806  LEWIS  &  CLARK  Expcd.  (1893)  II.  791  An  evergreen 
called  shallun,  resembling  toe  laurel.  1866  [see  SALAL]. 

Shalloon1  (Jal«*n).  Forms:  7-9  shaloon,  8 
saloon,  7-  shalloon,  [a.  F.  chalon^  which  had 
been  earlier  adopted  as  CHALOX,  q.v.  Cf.  MHO. 
schal&ne,  mod.G.  $chalaune^\ 

1.  A  closely  woven  woollen  maierial  chiefly  used 
for  linings. 

[1170-1  Pif>e  Roll 55  Hen.  Ill  m.  i  dt  Pro..xxxvij  chaloni- 
bus  de  Reyns.]  1678  Ancient  Trades  Decayed  16  (Stant.), 
And  instead  of  a  Perpetuana  or  a  Shalloon  to  Lyne  Mens 
Coats  with,  is  used  sometimes  a  Ghuened  Calico.  1701 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3701/4  All  sorts  of  Mercery  Goods,  viz... 
Sbaloons, . .Silk  Sliags,  Chenies,..will  be  sold  by  Auction. 
1706  E.  WARD  Hud.  Rcdiv.  (1707)  II.  i.  18  Her  Honour's 
Petticoat  and  Gown,  Were  nicely  made  of  blew  Saloon. 
IMI  SWIFT  Epil.  Benefit-play  21  In  blue  shalloon  shall 
Hannibal  be  clad.  1753  SMOLLKTT  Cnt.  Fathom  xxix,  The 
mummy  of  an  Egyptian  king,  most  curiously  rolled  up  in 
bandages  of  rich  figured  gold  shalloon.  1837  DARHAM 
Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Monstrt  Balloon  6  The  netting  had 
burst— the  silk— the  shalloon.  1877  J.  W.  H.WKS  Draper 
ff  Haberdasher  (ed.  4)  104  Shalloons,  a  very  loosely  made 
stuff,  used  by  tailors  for  lining  coats,  &c.  A  similar  article 
is  also  made  and  used  for  dresses. 

b.  A  wig-tie  made  of  shalloon. 

a  1845  BARHAM  Cousin  Nicholas  xxiv,  The  end  of  his  pig- 
tail., contrasts  well  with  the  sable  shalloon  that  unites  it  to 
his  occiput,  a  1845  —  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  m.  IVe 
And  bright  the  bhalloon  of  nib  little  quill'd  ftttite 
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t'c.  transf. 

*775  S.  J*  PRATT  Liberal  Opin.  Ixxviii.  (1783)  III.  84, 
I  was  so  disgusted.. at  the  baseness  of  this  shred  of  shal- 
loon, that.. the  only  business  I  had.. was  to  mortify,  dis- 
grace, and  punish  the  scoundrel  who  had  injured  you. 

2.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.     Made  of  shalloon. 
1665  WOOD  Life  24  Apr.  (O.  H.S.)  II.  35,  I  bought  a 

black  shaloone  suit.  1841  Blackw.  Mag.  XLIX.  298  The 
red  shalloon  lining  of  his  coat. 

3.  Comb.)  as  shalloon-maker ^  -Manufacturer. 
17*3  Land.   Giiz.   No.  6221/2  Joseph  Alford   and    John 

Alford,.  .Shalloon-makers,  1857  P.  O.  Directory  Yorksli. 
1052  Shalloon  Manufacturers. 

t  ShallOG'U  -.  Obs.  rare"'1.  In  7  shaloon(e, 
shallown.  (See  quot.) 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  345/2  A  Shaloone..is  a  kind  of 
Diminutive  Coach,  which  runneth  upon  two  Wheels,  and 
holdeth  two  people  ;  it  is  drawn  with  one  Horse,  Ibid.  in. 
449/2  A  Shallown. 

Shallop  (Joe-lap),^.,  fshalloop.  Forms:  a. 
6  schalop,  (6-7  erron,  scallop,  skallop),  7  sallop, 
shallupp,  shawlopp,  7-9  shalop  ;  #.  7  shalupe, 
shaloup,  8  shalloup,  shalloop.  See  also  CHA- 
LOUPE.  [a.  F.  chaloupt)  prob.  either  a.  Du.  sleep 
(see  SLOOP)  or  the  source  of  that  word.  Cf.  Sp. 
chalupH)  It.  sciahippa,  G.  schahtppe.  The  £  forms 
may  be  viewed  either  as  a  re-adoption  of  the  Fr. 
word,  or  as  an  assimilation  of  the  Eng.  word  to  its 
original ;  the  spellings  suggest  final  stress,  but 
the  only  verse  quot.  has  sha'loup. 

The  form  scallop^  skallop^  in  Florio  1598-1611  s.v.Schif- 
fctto,  Schtffoi  and  Minsbeu  1617,15  due  to  erroneous  identi- 
fication With  SCALLOI1  J/'.] 

1.  A  largej  heavy  boat,  fitted  with  one  or  more 
masts  and  carrying  fore-and-aft  or  lug  sails  and 
sometimes  furnished  with  guns;  a  sloop. 

a  1578  LisntSAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  278 
Ane  schip  with  ane  schalop  to  keip  the  narrow  vatteris  fra 
thanie  of  blaknes.  c  1593  CAPT.  \VYATT  R.  Dud  ley*  s  I'oy. 
W.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  18  Shee  was  in  some  harde  fight  with 
i\\o  pinnesses  and  a  shallop  of  the  Frenchmen.  1626  in 
Foster  Kng.  Factories  India  (1909)  III.  143  The  comanders 
sent  their  shaHupps  to  chase  fisher  boats.  1666  Lend.  Gaz. 
No.  29/1  A  double  Shallop,  well  inann'd,  with  two  guns. 
*74°  JOHNSOX  Life  Drake  Wks.  1787  IV.  408  Were  sur- 
prized with  the  sight  of  seven  Spanish  shallops.  1783  in 
Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1846)  IV.  p.  iv,  The  Albemarle  and 
Pandora  recaptured  a  Shallop,  and  on  the  12th  they  recap- 
tured a  Sloop  laden  with  wine.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S. 
I.  ii.  31  One  shallop  was  commanded  by  Alonso  de  Castillo 
and  Andres  Dorantes,  another  by  Cabe/a  de  Vaca. 

2.  A  boat,  propelled  by  oars  or  by  a  sail,  for  use 
in  shallow  waters  or  as  a  means  of  effecting  com- 
munication between,  or  landings  from,  vessels  of  a 
lar^e  size,  a  dinghy. 

a.  1590  SPENSER  f.  Q.  in.  vii.  27  Into  the  same  she  leapt, 
and  with  the  ore  Did  thrust  the  shallop  from  the  floiing 
strand.  1619  W.  PHILLIP  tr.  Schouten*ji  Wonderf.  Voy.  60 
We  sent  out  our  Shalop  to  sound  the  depth,  a  1645  WALLKR 
On  Danger  His  Majesty  escaped  93  Our  Hero,  set  In  a 
small  shallop.  1832  TENNVSON  Lady  of  Shalott  i.  iii,  The 
shallop  flitteth  silken-sail'd  Skimming  down  to  Camelot. 
1889  P.  H.  EMEKSON  Eng.  Idyls  37  Fain  would  I  have 
slumbered  in  my  frail  shallop. 

/3.  1646  SIR  P.  OSBORNK  in  Tupper  Hist.  Guernsey  (1876) 
281  It  is  a  shore  full  of  rocks  ..  insomuch  that  all  must 
be  done  with  shalupes.  1691  TATE  Poem  H.  M.  Voy.  to 
Holland  6  A  distant  Fleet,  and  open  Shaloup  nigh.  1692 
LUTTKELL  Brief  ReL  (1857)  II.  394,  25  shalloops  are  ordered 
to  be  built  with  oares,  and  wells  for  fresh  water.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy,  E.  Ind.  31  Upon  this  we  fell  to  trick- 
ing up  our  selves,  painting  our  Long-Boat  and  Shalloop, 
and  making  our  Ship  very  fine.  17x9  DE  FOE  Crusoe  u. 
(Globe)  344  Coasting  from  one  Island  to  another,  sometimes 
with  the  Ship,  sometimes  with  the  French  Man's  Shalloup. 
1772  Ann.  Keg.  1771,  99/2  The  Gaillard.  .sent  her  shalloop 
with  40  men  to  carry  provisions  and  refreshments  on  board. 

3.  Comb. 

a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  I.  104  The 
shawlopp  men  were  kept  within.  1905  HOL.MAN  HuNT/V?» 
Raph.  II.  64  Over  this  floated  shallop-shaped  clouds. 

Slia  Hop,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SHALLOP  s&.]  intr. 
To  sail  or  row  in  a  shallop. 

1736-7  Pennsylv.  Gaz.  13-20  Jan.,  Shalloping  up  and  down 
the  bay  to  Egg  Harbour. 

Shallot,  shalot  (Jalp-t).  Also  7  shelot,  9 
shalott,  'schalot.  [aphetic  f.  ESCHALOT.  Cf.  LG. 
schalotteHj  scharlotten  (Brem.  Wb.). 

The  spelling  shallot^  though  inferior  to  shalot  because  it 
suggests  a  wrong  pronunciation,  is  now  the  more  common.} 

1.  A  small  onion,  Allinm  Ascalonuum^  native  in 
Syria  and  cultivated  for  use  as  a  flavouring  ingre- 
dient for  salads,  sauces,  etc. 

16648.  BLAKE  Compl.  Gard.Pract.  121  Shalot.  Or  Spanish 
Garlick,  1670  L.  MEAGER  Eng.Gardentr  188  Shelot.  Ibid. 
189,213.  1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  n,  Shalot.. .echalote. 
1693  EVELYN  De  La  Quint.  Comfit.  Card.  II.  vi.  146 
Shalots  or  Eschalots.  Ibid.  201  Shallots^  otherwise  Rocam- 
boles, or  Spanish  Garlick.  1741  Cornel.  Fam.-Picce  u.  iii. 
358  Plant  Garlick,  Shallots,  Rocambole.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE 
Cookery  \\.  35  Take  five  or  six  Shalots  peel  d.  1822  LAMB 
Eliti  i.  Diss.  ufon  Roast  Pig^  Steep  your  whole  hogs  in 
shalots,  if  you  wish.  1838  BARHAM  Ingot.  Z.«^.Ser.  i.  Witches' 
Frolic  xliv,  And  they  wound  up  the  meal  with  rumpsleaks 
and  'schalots.  z88a  Garden  ii  Feb.  106/2  Shallots  often 
become  mildewed. 

attrib.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  ii.  35  Shalot-Sauce  for 
roasted  Fowls.  2842  MERLE  Domestic  Diet,  255  Shalot 
Vinegar.  Same  as  garlic  vinegar. 

f2.  [After  F.  tckalotc.]  A  name  for  the  metal 
'reed  '  in  some  kinds  of  organ-pipes.  06s. 
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17*7  CHAMBERS  Cyel.  s.v.  Organt  A  Reed-pipe  consists  of 
a  Foot . .  which  carries  the  Wind  into  the  Shalot,  or  Reed . . , 
which  is  a  hollow  Demi-cylinder,  fitted  [etc.].  1746  TAN- 
SUR  New  Mus.  Gram.  65  The  Shallot  or  Reed. 

t  Shallow,  st>.1  Sc.  Obs.  In  6  echallaw, 
schallow,  [a.  Gael,  sealbh.]  A  drove,  a  flock. 

1550  Rec,  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Club  1903)  I.  102  Ilk  schal- 
low  of  scheip  xiid.  to  be  pait  to  the  pundoris..and  it  salbe 
lesum  to  the  takaris  to  pund  the  haill  guiddisor  ane  best  of 
the  schallaw. 

Shallow  (Jai'10u),  sb.-  dial,  [OK.  scealga,  scytga 
\vk.  masc.,  perh.  f.  ^scealig  scaly,  f.  scealu  SHALE 
sb*l,  scale.]  A  freshwater  fish,  the  RUDD. 

c  1050  Sitfpl.  sEl/ric's  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  180  Kocea, 
seylja.  aiioo  Ags,  Voc.  ibid.  319  Rocea^  sceal^a.  171* 
J.  MORTON  Nat.  Hist.^Northampt.  419  The  Fish  here 
called  a  Shallow,  found  in.. our  Rivers,  ..a  Scaly  Fish,  in 
shape  betwixt  a  Roache  and  a  Breame.  1880-4  *•  DAY 
Brit.  Fishes  II.  184  Leuciscus  e rythrophthalmu s . .  Rudd, . . 
Shallow  (East). 

Shallow  (Jce-loo),  a.1  and  $b3  Forms:  4-5 
schalowe,  5-7  shalow,  6  Sc.  schallow,  6-7 
shallowe,  6-  shallow.  [Early  i5th  c.  schalowe^ 
prob.  related  in  some  way  to  the  synonymous  schald 
(OE.  sceatd}  :  see  SHOAL  a. 

There  may  have  been  an  OE.  *scealu  (: — *skal-wo-)  or 
*scealg  (: — *ska?go-')t  f.  the  root  of  sceald  (^skaldo-\  with  a 
different  suffix  ;  but  no  such  formation  is  known  in  Eng., 
and  the  cognate  langs.  afford  no  light.  It  is  unlikely  that 
schalowe  is  a  compound  f.  schald  SHOAL  a.  +  Low  a.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Not  deep,  having  little  extension  in  a  down- 
ward direction:  said  e.g.  of  water,  of  a  dish  or 
tray,  of  a  depression  or  excavation  in  the  ground. 

14. .  Trevisa's  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  131  [Camb.  MS.]  panne 
be  kyng..made  his  auowe  hat  he  wolde  make  ^at  greet 
vyuer  so  schalowe  [Cotton  Jl/S.  fi  1400  schoolt]  J?at  be  water 
schulde  1101151  reche  to  women  kneen  bat  wolde  wade  ouer. 
(1440  Partonope  739  The  Shippe  was  grete  he  myght  not 
passe  For  the  water  so  shalow  was.  c  1440  I'roinfl.  Parv. 
447/2  Schold,  or  schalowe,  no^te  depe,  as  water  or  ober  Ij'ke. 
1577  B.  GOOGK  tr.  Heresbactis  Husb.  i,  22  If  it  [sc.  the 
furrow]  be  shallowe  in  one  place,  and  deepe  in  another,  it 
declares  the  grounde  to  be  euill  handled  in  the  plowing. 
1610  HOLLAND  CamdeiCs  Brit,  (1637)  739  When  the  River 
in  Summer  time  is  very  ebbe  and  shallow.  1717  BERKELEY 
Tour  in  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  543  Port  shallow,  not  admitting 
ships  of  any  burden.  1865  MEIKYAKD  Wedgwood  I.  in.  98 
Their  [sc.  pot-works]  vicinity  marked  by  shallow  excava- 
tions for  clay.  1907  J.  A.  HODGES  Elein.  Photogr.  (ed.  6) 
27  The  various  manipulations.. are  usually  carried  out  in 
shallow  dishes,  or  trays. 

b.  Of  the  soil  of  agricultural  land  :    Forming 
only  a  thin  stratum  over  rock. 

1733  TULL  Horse-hoeing  Husb.  xx.  (Dublin  ed.)  290  If  the 
Soil  be  shallow,  it  may  be  broke  up  with  a  narrow  Furrow. 
1760  BROWN  CompL  Partner  \\.  63  On  poor  light  shallow 
land  some  sow  a  small  white  pea.  1849  ROBERTSON  Serin. 
Ser.  i.  ii.  22  Shallow  soil  is  like  superficial  character. 

c.  absol.  in  superlative   —  shallowest  part. 

1587  FLEMING  Contii.  Holimhed  III.  271/2  The  same 
snow  was  found  in  London  to  lie  two  foot  deepe  in  the 
shallowest. 

d.  transf.  Of  actions,  etc. 

1815  T.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  «V  Art  II.  626  Experienced 
agriculturists.. upon  the  whole  advise  shallow  ploughings. 
1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  (Low)  ix.  234  Now  compare  the 
shallow  soundings  in  these  lakes  with  the  great  depths  of 
the  arctic  ocean. 

2.  Extending  only  a  short  distance  inward  from 
the  surface  or  from  the  front  towards  the  back.   Of 
a  lens  :  Having  slight  convexity  or  concavity. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  u.  (Arb.)  127  The  nocke  of  the  shafte 
is  dyuersly  made,  for  some  be  greate  and  full.,  some  (depe, 
some  shalowe.  Ibid.^  The  shalow,  and  rownde  nocke  is  best 
for  our  purpose  in  prickyng  for  cleane  delyuerance  of  a 
shoote.  1679  MOXON  Mech.  Exert,  vii.  130  Or  you  may 
make  the  Rooms  next  the  Front  deeper,  or  shallower,  and 
leave  the  remainder  for  the  Back  Room.  1764  G.  WILLIAMS 
in  Jesse  Selwyn  $  Contemp.  (1843)  I.  320,  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  trouble  you  to  buy  two  pair  of  point-ruffles,.. and 
pray  let  them  be  shallow.  1837  COKING  &  PKITCHAKD 
Microgr.  60  If  you  use  the  focus  of  a  very  deep  lens  to 
measure  that  of  a  shallow  one,  then  [etc.].  1849  PARKER 
Introd.  Gothic  Archit.  ii.  49  If  the  sculpture  is  early  it  is 
very  rude,  and  the  work  is  shallow.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK 
Cambridge  II.  619  A  shallow  bow-window.  1899  AllbutCs 
Syst.  Med.  VIII.  842  The  ulcer  is  shallow. 

1 3.  Placed  not  far  below  the  surface.   06s.  rare. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  798  The  lab'ring  Swain 
Scratch'd  with  a  Rake,  a  Furrow  for  his  Grain  ;  And 
cover'd,  with  his  Hand,  the  shallow  Seed  again. 

f  4.  Of  sound  :  Lacking  resonance,  *  thin  '.   Obs. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  223  If  a  Virginall  were  made  with  a 
double  Concaue..as  the  Harpe  hath  ;  It  must  needs  make 
the  Sound  perfecter,  and  not  so  Shallow  and  larring. 

5.  Of  respiration  :  Slight,  '  diaphragmatic '. 
1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.   (1879)  435  The  respiration 

progressively  rendered  slower  and  shallower  by  a  direct 
action  upon  the  centre. 

6.  fig.    £U  Of  thought,   reasoning,    observation, 
knowledge,  or  feeling  :  Lacking  depth,  superficial. 

ci$86  CTESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  xcn.  ii,  What  witt  can.. 
deeply  sound  thy  shallow's!  thought?  1591  SHAKS.  Two 
dent,  i.  i.  21  That's  on  some  shallow  Storie  of  deepe  loue, 
How  yong  Leander  crost  the  Hellespont.  1771  SMOLLETT 
Humph.  Cl.  13  July  (1815)  237  That  were  but  shallow  policy  I 
it  would  only  serve  to  make  the  satire  more  cutting  and 
severe.  i8u  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  i.xxv,  He..turn'd  a  nation's 
shallow  joy  to  gloom.  187$  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  269 
The  term  ( sensational '  is  rightly  used  to  express  what  is 
shallow  in  thought  and  feeling. 


SHALLOW. 

b.  Qualifying  an  agent-noun,  or  said  of  a  person 
with  reference  to  knowledge,  exposition,  etc.   Also 
t  not  deeply  versed  in. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  i.  iii.  45  Clo...\  hope  to  haue 
friends  for  my  wiues  sake.  Cou.  Such  friends  are  thine 
enemies  knaue.  Clo.  Y  'are  shallow  Madam  in  great  friends, 
for  the  knaues  come  to  doe  that  for  me  which  I  am  a 
wearie  of.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  544  Beholders  rude,  and 
shallow  to  descerne  Half  what  in  thee  is  fair.  1771  WESLEY 
Jritl.  25  Aug.  (1827)  III.  428  O  how  hard  it  is  to  be  shallow 
enough  for  a  polite  audience!  1818  COBBKTT  Pol.  Reg. 
XXXIII.  58  Shallow,  indeed,  must  be  those  observers,  who 
regard  the  predictions  of  Paine  as  having  been  falsified. 
1899  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  484  Thus  a  shallow  observer 
may  be  led  to  give  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
further  anxiety. 

c.  Of  persons  and  their  attributes :  Wanting  in 
depth  of  mind,  feeling,  or  character. 

1593  SHAKS.  Luer.  1016  Out,  idle  words,  servants  to 
shallow  fools  !  1628  DIGBY  Voy.  Mediterr.  (1868)  Pref.  7 
Not  merely  kept  the  shallow  and  impetuous  Sir  Everard 
steady,  but  [etc].  1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  504  p  4  Shallow 
fops,  who  are  governed  by  the  eye,  and  admire  every  thing 
that  struts  in  vogue.  1870  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  i.  iii.  32 
To  apprehend  nationally  is  to  have  breadth  of  mind  but  to 
be  shallow. 

d.  Indicative  of  shallowness. 

1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  u.  ii.  (1869)  36  To  be  deceived 
by  shallow  boasting.  1829  SOUTHEY  Ep.  to  Allan  Cunning- 
ham 185  The.,  shallow  laugh  Of  one  who  would  [etc.J. 

7.  quasi-arfz>.    To  or  at  a  slight  depth. 

1662  EVELYN  Scittytura  u.  v.  (1906)  27  Grave  your 
vernished  plate  with  a  very  fine  poynt..and  eate  it  but 
shallow  with  your  Aqua  Fortis.  1707  MOKTIMER  Husb.  xvi. 
334  They  should  be  sow'd  but  shallow,  an  Inch  or  an  Inch 
and  a  half  being  deep  enough.  1799  A.  YOUNG  Agric. 
Lincolnsh.  71  It  includes  a  scarificator,  with  a  bush  of 
thorns,  and  cuts  deeper  or  shallower  at  pleasure.  1867 
F.  FRANCIS  Angling'\\.  (1880)  107  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to. .fish  shallow.  1892  Photcgr.  Ann.  II.  269 The  notches. . 
had  better  be  filed  very  shallow  at  first. 

8.  Comb.  a.  Parasynthetic  derivatives,  as  shal- 
low-conceited, -footed,   -forded,  -headed,    -hearted, 
-hulled,  -minded,  \-mored,  -rooted,  -sighted,  -soiled, 
-thoughted,  -toothed,  wilted  adjs. 

a  1674  TRAIIERNE  Chr.  Ethics  (1675)  339  These  self,  but 
"shallow-conceited  ranters.  1592  NASHE  Strange  Neu'cs 
H  4,  Some  superficial  slime  of  poison  hast  thou  driueld  from 
thy  pen  in  thy  "shallow  footed  sliding  through  my  Suppli- 
cation. 1678  DRYDEN  All  for  Love  iv.  i,  But  I  am  made  a 
"shallow-forded  Stream,  Seen  to  the  bottom.  1647  TRAPP 

i  i  Cor.  iv.  10  These  Corinthians  undervalued  and  depressed 
Paul  under  their  silly  "shallow-headed  verbalists.  1588 
SHAKS.  Tit.  A  IV.  ii.  97  What,  what,  ye  sanguine  "shallow 
harted  Boyes.  1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  39  O  my 
cousin,  shallow-hearted  !  O  my  Amy,  mine  no  more  !  1901 
Munsey's  Slag.  XXIV.  454/1  "Shallow-hulled  vessels  are 
particularly  liable  to  this  defect.  1817  LADY  MORGAN 
France  in.  (1818)  I.  272  note,  Mad.  de  Pompadour  has  left 
behind  her,  in  France,  the  character  of  an  ignorant,  "shallow- 
minded,  and  vindictive  woman.  1757  LISLE  Husb.  452  In 
treading  on  such  barley  as  was  "shallow-mored  it  would 
stick  to  their  shoes.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  in.  t.  31  Now 
'tis  the  Spring,  and  Weeds  are  "shallow-rooted.  1703  CIBUER 
Perolla.  ill.  35  Poor  "shallow-sighted  Man  !  1827  POLLOK 
Course  T.  iv.  (1860)  95  These,  like  ephemera,  sprang  in  a 
day  From  lean  and  "shallow  soiled  brains  of  sand.  1858 
SPENCER  Ess.  I.  145  Men  who. .  prove  themselves  "shallow- 
thoughted  and  cold-hearted.  1857  T.  MOORE  Handbk. 

i  Brit.  Ferns  (ed.  3)  43  [Pinnules]  "shallow-toothed.  1656 
EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccatini's  Advts.fr.  Parttass.  I.  Ixxiv. 
(1674)  92  They  were,  .held  for.,  "shallow-wilted  people. 

b.  Attributive  use  of  phrases,  as  -^shallow-bay, 
-dratight,  -level,  -sea,  -water, 

1795  PHILLIPS  Hist.  JnlandNavig.  319  No  vessel  drawing 
above  six  feet  and  a  half  can  navigate  it,  unless  the  practice 
of  shipping  in  "shallow-bay  harbours  be  adopted.  1894 
Daily  Nnvs  28  Nov.  2/5  A  contract . .  for  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  two  "shallow.draft  stern-wheel  gunboats.  1902 
Daily  Chron.  2  Dec.  6/5  The  report  of  the.  .Commission, 
which  pronounced  strongly  in  favour  of  the  "shallow.level 
'tube'.  1855  KINGSLEY  Claucus  (1878)  82  Deep-sea  or 
"shallow-sea  deposits.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  Isl.  Life  90 
They  are  all  comparatively  "shallow-water  forms. 

o.  Adverbial  with  pres.  and  pa.  pples.,  as 
shallow-read,  -rooting,  -searching  adjs. ;  comple- 
mentary, as  ^shallow-ebbed  adj. 

1600  S.  NICHOLSON  Acolastus  (1876)  17  Perchance  thou 
seest  my  "shallow-ebd  estate.    1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  v,  The 
Art  of  being  deep-learned  and  "shallow-read.     1887  Daily 
Nems  16  July  3/8  The  "shallow-rooting  turnip  plants  were 
going  through  a  struggle  for  life  in  the  parched  surface  soil.  • 
.11643  MILTON  Arcades  41  And  lead  ye  where  ye   may 
more  neer  behold  What  "shallow-searching  Fame  hath  left 
untold. 
B  so. 

1.  A  shallow  part  of  a  piece  of  water,  of  the  sea, 
of  a  lake  or  river;  shallow  water ;  a  shallow  place. 

1571  ActiiEliz.*:.  i8§5TheSh5TirTes..shall..cause  the 
saide  newe  Cut ..  to  be  suffyciently  clensed  of  all  the  Sheila 
and  Shallower  1596  Edw.  Ill,  i".  i«-  =  By  whose  cunning 
guide  We  found  the  shalow  of  this  Riuer  Some._  1630 
A'.  Johnson's  Kingd.  *  Commw.  121  Jarsey..is  environed 
with  Rocks  and  dangerous  Shallowes.  1670  MILTON  Hist. 
Enr  u  37  Ours  who  well  knew  thir  own  advantages,  and 
expertly  us'd  them,  now  in  the  shallows,  now  on  the  Sand. 
1777  ROBERTSON  Hitt.  Amer.  iv.  (1778)  I.  376  Two  men  can 
carry  them,  wherever  shallows  or  cataracts  obstruct  the 
navigation.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  o/L.  I.  xxxi,  And  the  bittern 
sound  his  drum,  Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  556  A  place  where  it  was  pro- 
tccted  by  rocks  and  shallows.  1874  O  SHAUGHNESSY  Music 
f,  Moonlight  21,  I  have  gleaned  them  from  tide  And  cavern 
and  shallow. 


SHALLOW. 


i6oi  SHAKS.  7"l.  C.  IV.  iii.  221  There  is  a  Tide  in  the 
affayres  of  men,  Which  taken  at  the  Flood,  leades  on  to 
Fortune ;  Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life.  Is  bound  in 
Shallowes,  and  in  Miseries.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxx, 
She  sounded  every  deep  and  shallow  of  her  daughter's  soul. 
1890  CHR.  G.  ROSSETTI  Poet.  Wks.  (1904)  280/2  Thy  will 
Chose  love  not  in  the  shallows  but  the  deep. 

f2.  A  kind  of  hat.   Obs. 

Shaking  in  tlie  Shallo^v:  ?some  game  in  which  a  hat  of 
this  kind  was  used  as  a  dice-box  or  the  like. 

1795  Sporting  Mag.  VI.  139  They  went  into  a  back 
parlour  to  play  at  Shaking  in  the  Shallow.  1812  VAUX  Flash. 
Diet.,  Shallow,  a  hat.  1823  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  421  A 
great  flaming  bunch  of  blood-red  ribbons  pinned  upon  his 
battered  whitey-brown  shallow.  1830  N.  S.  WHEATON  Jrnl. 
190  The  tightly-laced  dandy,  with  his  fan-tailed  shallow 
smartly  stuck  on  one  side  of  his  bison-head. 

3.  a.   A  flat  basket  used  by  costermongers  and 
street-hawkers. 

1831  MAYHHW  Land.  Labour  I.  29  Baskets  of  various 
kinds  ;  asvthe  square  and  oval  'shallow  ',  fastened  in  front 
of  the  fruit-woman  with  a  strap  round  the  waist.  1889 
Standard  2oSept.,  The  common  flowers  they  hawk  in  their 
hand-barrows  and  '  shallows  '. 
b.  A  costermonger's  cart. 

1859  SALA  Tiu.  round  Clock  (1861)  33  There  is  a  cobweb 
of  wheeled  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  from  a  cab  to  a  hybrid  con- 
struction something  between  a  wheel-barrow  and  a  coster- 
monger's  shallow.  1896  .MORISON  Child  Jago  33  A  donkey 
employed  to  drag  a  cranky  shallow,  stored  with  glass  bottles. 

4.  A  sir.   (See  quot.) 

1801  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  267  Shallows  are 
extensive  and  level  depressions  of  the  luminous  solar  clouds 
generally  surrounding  the  openings  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.  Ibid.  270,  Jan.  4,  1801.  There  isa  large  opening  much 
past  the  centre  of  the  sun,  with  a  shallow  about  it. 

Hence  Sha-llowist  nonce-iad.,  tSha-llowling, 
a  shallow,  superficial  person ;  Sha-llowish  a., 
somewhat  shallow. 

1616  SYLVESTER  Tobacco  Battered  346  Can  wee  suppose, 
that  any  ShallowlingCan  find  much  Good  in  oft  Tobaccon- 
ing?  1799  COLERIDGF.Z<>«.  i6Sept.(i895)  306  Kendall,  a  poet, 
who  really  looks  like  a  man  of  genius  pale  and  gnostic,  has 
the  merit  of  being  a  Jacobin  or  so,  but  is  a  shallo\vist.  1853 
G.  J.  CAYLEY  Las  Alforjas  II.  69  A  slight  dip,  which 
gradually  deepened  into  a  shallowish  valley. 

Shallow,  a.*  slang.  [Perh.  suggested  by 
shall- [-go-naked,  used  dial,  as  adj.  applied  to 
scanty  clothing.]  Used  in  shallow  cove,  dodge, 
mart,  screever :  see  quots. 

1842  Kdin.  Rev.  July  484  '  Shallow  Coves  '  are  impostors 
begging  through  the  country  as  shipwrecked  sailors.  They 
generally  choose  winter,  and  always  go  nearly  naked.  Ibid., 
'  Shallow  Motts'  are  females  who,  like  the  Shallow  Coves  so 
nearly  naked.  1859  H often  s  Slang  Diet.,  Shalloiu  tenner, 
a  man  who  sketches  and  draws  on  the  pavement  1869 
GREENWOOD  Seven  Curses  of  Lonti.  245  The  'shaller'  cr 
more  properly  '  shallow  '  dodge,  is  for  a  beggar  to  make 
capital  of  his  rags  anH  a  disgusting  condition  of  semi-nudity. 

Shallow  (Jse-Ua),  v.     [f.  SHALLOW  a.l] 

1.  trans.  To  make  shallow. 

1510  Sel.  Cases  Star  Chamb.  (Selden  Soc.)  I.  74  The  seid 
Pnour..by  subtill  and  crafty  mcanes  by  his  Fisshe. 
garthes  so  ebbeth  and  shalloweth  the  same  porte  a  1682 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Misc.  Tracts  (1684)  190  The  Silt  and 
sands  shall  so  choak  and  shallow  the  Sea  in  and  about  it. 
1870  ORTON  Andes  t  Amazon  n.  xli.  (1876)  563  The  great 
equatorial  lake,  already  shallowed  by  sediment,  was  drained. 
1879  BODDAM-WHETHAM  Roraima  141  The  long  drought  had 
shallowed  the  river. 

1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  785  That  thought  alone  thy  state  i 
impairs,  Thy  lofty  sinks,  and  shallows  thy  profound  1821 
R.  POLLOK  in  D.  Pollok  Life  117  This,  instead  of  shallowing 
or  enfeebling  the  current  of  language,  deepens  and  invigorates 
it.  1872  BUSHNELL  Sena.  Li-u.Subj.  x6  These  sayings  are 
not  vaporized  and  shallowed  by  much  talk. 

O.  transf.  To  pass  from  a  greater  to  a  less 
depth  of. 

1793  RENNELL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  i89lneft"ect  in 
running  120  miles,  we  shallowed  the  water  only  nine  fathoms. 

2.  inir.  To  become  shallow,  to  diminish  in  depth. 
1770  COOK  ist  Voy.  IIL  iv.  in  Hawkesw.  Voy.  (1773)  III.  504 

The  deepest  water  on  that  side  is  seven  fathom,  shallowing 
to  five  a  good  way  up.  1823  W.  SCORESBY  Jrnl.  Whale 
Fishery  342  The  sea  shallows  considerably  oil  approaching 
the  West  Land.  iSK-i  FENN  Middy  *  Ensign  xli; 247  Th! 
water, .  .as  the  river  snallowed,  came  only  to  his  waist. 

t  Shallow-brained.  06s.  [f.  SHALLOW  a. i] 
Having  shallow  brains ;  having  no  depth  of  intel- 
lect. 

1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  88  To  this 
effect,  the  pollicie  of  Playes  is  verie  necessary,  howsoeuer 
some  shallow-braind  censurers.  .mightily  oppugne  them. 
a  1634  ?  CHAPMAN  Alphonsus  I.  i.  7  No,  Englishman,  thou 
art.. Too  shallow-brain'd  to  undermine  my  throne.  1667 
SOUTH  Serin.  (Prov.x.  9)  (1697)  II.  43  Lewd  Shallow-brain'd 
Huffs  making  Atheism  and  Contempt  of  Religion  the  sole 
Badge  and  Character  of  Wit.  1810  LOVEDEN  3  Reports 
Thames  Navig.  (1811)  5  He  must  be  very  shallow-brained 
indeed,  who  cannot  perceive  [etc.]. 

t  Sha 'How-brains.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Formed 
after  prec.]  A  shallow-brained  person. 

1707  tr.  II- ts.  C'tess  D'Anois  I.  (1715)  102,  I  am  no  more  a 
Visionary,  said  he,  nor  a  jealous  Shallow-brains  than  another. 

Shallowed  (Jx-loud),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SHALLOW  v. 
+  -ED  l.]  Lessened  in  depth. 

1831  S.  FERGUSON  Forging  of  Anchor  tf  Where  'mid  Nor- 
wegian  isles  He  lies,  a  lubber  anchorage  for  sudden  shallow 'd 
miles.  1879  SI.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  488  The  primary 
incision  for  each  iridectomy  was  by  transfixion  with  a 
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Graefe  s  lenife,  which,  in  crowing  the  shallowed  anterior 
chamber  of  the  left  eye,  became  entangled  in  the  iris. 
Shallowing  (Jae-Ionirj),  vbl.  st.    [-INQ!.]    The 

action  of  SHALLOW  v. ;  a  making   or  becoming 
shallow. 

1717  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xxxii.  392  Will. in 
50  Paces  of  the  Bank  are  sixteen  Fathoms  Water,  which 
sudden  Shallowings  make  it  the  more  dangerous.  1854  II. 
MILLER  Sch.  f,  Schm.  (1858)  555  note.  The  increasing  roll  of 
the  sea  showed  the  gradual  shallowing  of  the  water.  1891 
STALKER  Preacher  t,  Models  i.  27  Such  a  shallowing  of  the 
general  mind  as  will  render  it  [etc.]. 

Shallowing  (Jarlouirj),  ppl.a.  [f.  SHALLOW  v. 
+  -IXQ2.]  That  shallows  ;  that  becomes  shallow. 

1858  CHR.  G.  ROSSETTI  Poet.  Wks.  (1904)  205/2  They., 
count  the  creep  Of  time,  and  sound  the  shallowing  deep, 
Till  we  in  port  shall  also  sleep.  1886  FROLTIE  Occana  323  We 
were  running  quietly  through  smooth  and  shallowing  water. 

Shallowly  (jbe-krali),  sab.  [f.  SHALLOW  a.i  + 
-LV2.]  In  a  shallow  manner. 

'593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  89  What  dullards  and  block-heads 
are  wee,  that  hearing  these  tearmes  of  hell  and  eternal!,  so 
often  souned  in  our  eares,  sound  them  so  shallowly..? 
1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.lxvii,  Shallow  of  Judgment  arid 
judging  shallowly.  1871  W.  A.  LEICHTON  Lichen-Flora  112 
Margins  broadly  and  shallowly  crenate. 

Shallowiiess  (Jx-lonnes).    [f.  SHALLOW  a.l  4- 
-NESS.]      The  quality  of  being  shallow  : 
a.  in  physical  senses. 

i55a  HULOET,  Shallownes  or  sholenes  in  water,  naduin 
1555  E»EN  Decades  \.  in.  (Arb.)  77  The  keeles  of  the 
shippes  often  tymes  rased  the  sandes  for  shalownes  of  the 
•vater.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  512  The  cause  of 

;reater  tides   he    thinketh    to    be    the    shallowncsse,   and 


SHAM. 

Sham  (Jaem),  rf.l  and  a.  Also  1  shamm(e. 
[Of  obscure  origin ;  the  word  first  appears  as  slang, 
together  with  the  related  verb,  about  1677,  and 
immediately  came  into  very  frequent  use. 

Commonly  explained  as  in  some  way  connected  with  sham. 
north,  dial,  form  of  SHAME  sir.  and  v.  This  is  not  impossible, 

1    on  the  supposition  that  the  slang  word  arose  from  some  once 

(  well-known  anecdote  or  incident  in  a  play.  The  following 
quot.  may  possibly  contain  a  genuine  tradition,  but  the 

,  alleged  origin  does  not  seem  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
the  sense  in  the  early  examples.  (North  says  that  the  word 
was  introduced  into  general  use,  in  the  phrase  '  sham  plot ', 
by  Dangerfield  ;  but  it  was  already  common  some  years 
before  1680,  the  date  to  which  this  statement  refers.) 
.  a  "734  NORTH  K.ram.  n.  iv.  §  i  (1740)  231  The  word  Sham 
is  true  Cant  of  the  Newn.arket  Hreed.  It  is  contracted  of 
ashamed.  The  native  Signification  is  a  Town  Lady  of 
Diversion,  in  Country  Maid's  Cloaths,  \vho  to  make  good 
her  Disguise,  pretends  to  be  so  shtim'd  !  Thence  it  became 
proverbial,  when  a  maimed  [.over  was  laid  up,  or  looked 
meager,  to  say  lie  had  met  uith  a  Sham.  ] 

A,   sl>. 

t 1.  A  trick,  hoax,  fraud,  imposture  ;  something 
devised  to  impose  upon,  delude,  or  disappoint  i-x- 

j  pectation  ;  a  '  sell '.  To  put  a  sham  upon  :  to 
honx,  defraud.  To  cut  a  sham  :  '  to  play  a  Koguc's 
trick'  (li.E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  a  1700).  Obs. 

1677  [sec  SHAM  p.1].  1678  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  12th  Re,''. 
//lit.  .J/.S.Y.  Camiti.  App.  v.  53  A  letter  to  the  Secretary  . 


narrower  shoares.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  xiii.  284  It  may 
prove  very  commodious  to  place  the  lied  of  the  Cart 
under  the  Axle-tree  at  such  a  distance  as  the  depth  or 
shallowness  of  the  Ways  or  Waters  you  are  to  go  thro1 
requires.  1849  PAHKEK  Introd.  Gothic  A >•( hit.  (1874!  i.  iii. 
45  The  wide-jointing  of  the  masonry  and  the  shallowness  of 
the  carving  distinguish  the  old  work  from  the  new.  1878 
HUXLEY  P/yswgr.ijIhe  extreme  shallowness  of  the  Thames 
basin.  1898  Allbiitt's  Syst.  Mej.  V.  891  An  increasing 
shallowness  of  breathing  down  to  absolute  cessation. 

b.  \Vant  of  depth  of  character,  thought,  know- 
ledge, etc. ;  superficiality. 

1590  GREENWOOD  Answ.  to  Gijfford  25  This  bewrayeth 
your  shallownes.  1623  BIXGHAM  Xenophon  8  What  a  shal- 
lownesse  it  would  be,  to  require  that  of  a  General!,  which  if 
he  granted,  his  enterprise  should  be  quite  ouerthrowne.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  n.  vi.  317  There  are  other  persons  without 
this  shallowness  of  temper,  persons  of  deeper  sense  as  to  what 
is  invisible  and  future.  1827  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  n.  (1873)445 
Some  persons  give  one  the  notion  of  an  abyss  of  shallowness 
1871  B.  TAVLOR  Faust  11.  i.  (1875)  II.  91,  I  was  a  fool :  My 
shallowness  1  now  must  ridicule. 

Shallow-pate  [f.  SHALLOW  a.l  +  PATE  sb.} 
A  person  of  shallow  intellect. 

1600  Carzonis  Ilosp.  Incur.  F'ooles  A  3D,  Shallow-pates 
and  nmnie-hammers.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant  Cre-.f 
Shallow-pate,  a  foolish,  silly,  empty  Fellow,  (c  1730  YOUNG 
Ep.  to  Pope  65  Each  shallow  pate,  that  cannot  read  your 
name,  Can  read  your  life,  and  will  be  proud  to  blame.] 

So  Sha-llow-pated,  a. 

1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  (1871)  37  This  age  such  shal-  I 
low  paled  men  affords.  1870  DISRAKH  Lothair  Ixxv,  The  ! 
Prince  was  a  shallow-pated  coxcomb. 

Shallowy  (Jse-loui),  a.  £f.  SHALLOW  s6.3  +  -Y  '.] 
Characterized  by  shallows. 

1890  Murray's  Mag.  June  738  Nyanza's  shallowy  silver 
flood. 

t  Sha'lly.     Anglicized  var.  of  CHALLIS.     Obs. 
1840  T.  HOOK  Fitzherbert  I.  vii.  72  An  elegant  shally 
wrapper  trimmed  with  Mechlin  lace. 

Shalm(e,  -ewe,  -eye,  -ie,  -oyse :  see  SHAWM. 

Shalop,  obs.  form  of  SHALLOP. 

Shalot,  variant  of  SHALLOT. 

Shalt  (Jalt,  /git),  si:    Sc.   dial.    Also  9  shault, 
shawlt.     [See  SHELTIE.]     A  small  horse,  a  pony. 
,.  'J'S.W/  BEATTIE  Tales  29  (Jam.),  He  made  a  halt,  And 
lighted  there,  and  left  the  shall.     1858-61  RAMSAY  Remiii.    \ 
(1874)  31  Ihe  minister's  shault's  got  lowse  frae  his  tether. 

t  Shaltree.  Obs.  In  4  sohaltrow,  skaltre,  , 
skaltrow,  //.  soaltreen,  5  soaltre,  scalter,  shal- 
tre.  [Partial  translation  of  MHG.  schaltbaiim 
(or  MLG.  sckaldboni)  pole  used  as  an  oar  or  a 
rudder,  f.  schallm  (MLG.  schalden}  to  push,  shove 
+  battm  (see  BEAM  sl>.)  ;  the  Ger.  word  was  also 
adopted  m  the  i4thc.  as  scheltbeme  SHELTBEAM. 
(Some  of  the  spellings  in  the  examples  below  may 
however  represent  G.  schalter,  used  in  the  same 
sense.)]  A  pole  (?  used  for  propelling  vessels). 

1307-8  Ace.  Exck.  A'.  R.  Bd.  14  No.  14  (P.R.O.),  In  .viij. 
parious  de  schaltrowes  emptis..pro  dicta  bargia.  1336  in 
Nicolas  H.st.Navy  (,847)  II.  472  [For  24  spars  ('sjres') 
bought  to  make  24]  •  skaltres '  [with].  13. .  Domesday  de 
SUftwjn  in  Black  Bk.  Admiralty  (Rolls)  II.  195  De 
criescune  nefe  ovesqes  scaltreen  qe  vyent  a  la  vyle  [transl. 
d5th  c.)  Of  eche  ship  wilh  scaltreen  that  comyn  to  the  toun). 
1410  L,ber  Albus  m.  i,,.  (R01|S)  344  Item  de  n  j 
shaltre,  quantum  dabit. 

Shaly  (J>li),  a.    [f.  SHALE  rf.2  +  -Yi.]    Com- 
posed  of,  or  having  a  resemblance  to  shale. 

1681  C,??TON  'ft""'-  ft«*  4"  A  shaly  Earth,.. from  the  i 
crown  With  a  continual  motion  mouldring  down.  1781 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  345  The  soil  was.. in  parts  rather 
inclining  to  a  shaly  structure.  1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland 
354  1  he  Saxifraga  hirculus,  like  a  golden  star,  sprinkled  the 
shaley  slopes.  1886  FKNN  Patience  Win*  51  Along  the 
short  rough  turf  and  over  the  shaly  paths. 


Laic  Librl  on  Ciirse-jc.Mcroz  u  ''1'is  tut  a  Tale,  a-.il  a 
.Story  of  his  own  making,  like  all  the  rest  i.f  the  Sham's  he 
would  gladly  put  upon  the  Author.  1681  I.rn  KFI.I.  Kritj 
Kfl.  (1857)  I.  66  Some  scruple  not  to  think  this  a  shamm, 
and  only  an  accusation  to  draw  in  others.  1688  En?.  Prjt. 
.Mem.  tn  Pr.  Sf  P'cess  Orange  19  They  thought  it  an  easie 
sham  to  say  women  misreckoned  very  often,  n  1696  AUBREY 
Lives,  Chaioner  (1898)  I.  160  He  [Chaloner]  wrote.. an 
anonymous  pamphlet!,  8vo.  scil.  An  account  of  the  Dis- 
,  cc.very  of  Moyses's  Tombe. . .  'Twas  a  pretty  while  before  the 
I  shamme  was  detected.  I7Z7  DE  KOK  ///.(/.  Affai:  viii.  141 
He.  .seem'd  to  laugh  that  she  should  first  put  such  a  Sham 
upon  him,  and  then  to  tell  such  a  formal  Story  to  make  it 
good.  1751  Affect.  Nan:  cf  ll'ager  31,  1  own,  I  ever 
:  took'd  upon  the  whole  AfTair  as  a  Sham.  1821  PKA&D 
Gofi.  191  You  think  I'm  playing  oflfa  sham. 

t  b.  In  generalized  sense  :  Trickery,  hoaxing. 
1682  OI.DIIAM  .SVt/.  linil.  7«».  in.  Wks.  (1703)  429  Let  the 
Plot-mongers  stay  behind,  whose  Art  Can  Truth  to  Sham, 
and  Sham  to  Truth  convert.  1713  M.  HEXRV  Folly  </ 
Despising  our  own  Souls  Wks.  1855  I.  160  A  man  justly 
reckons  himself  affronted  and  resents  it  accordingly,  who  is 
imposed  upon  by  sham  and  banter. 

t  C.  Upon  the  sham  :  fraudulently,  with  deceitful 
purpose.      Obs. 

1689  T.  R.  yiew  Cort.  Kurcpe  87  They  negotiate  upon 
the  square,  frankly,  and  without  artifice,  or  double  dealing, 
not  disguised,  or  upon  the  sham,  c  1691  Virgin's  Compl. 
25  in  Bagford  Ballads  (1878)  931  Robin  came  upon  the 
Sham,  Told  me  many  [a]  Lye  and  Flam. 

t  d.  One  who  tries  to  delude,  a  humbug.    Obs. 
1677  OLDHAM  Dilfyr.Wks.  (1703)  451  Hence  holy  Sham  ! 
.  .To  some  raw  ent'rmg  Sinner  cant  and  whine,  Who  never 
knew  the  worth  of  Drunkenness  and  Wine. 
2.   [Prob.  developed  from  the  adjectival  or  attri- 
butive uses.]     Something  that   is   intended  to  be 
mistaken  for  something  else,  or  that  is  not  really 
what  it  purports   to  be  ;  a  spurious  imitation,  a 
counterfeit. 

1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  List  of  Subscribers,  By  retaining 
such  a  number  of  Names  tho'  Shams  I  might  have  showed 
away  pompously.  1822  W.  FOWLER  in  Corr.  437  One 
window  wanted  in  west  front  as  sham.  1835  CAMPBELL 
F.pist.  Algiers  ix,  For  the  pain  of  my  thirst  is  no  sham. 
<il8so  ROSSETTI  Dante  ff  Circle  \.  (1874)  '17  That  direst 
wolf  shall  seem  like  sweetest  lamb  Heneath  the  constant 
sham.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  23  Nov.  524  To  see  whether  the 
promised  reduction  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of 
France  is  to  be  a  reality  or  a  sham.  1874  MICKLETIIWAITK 
Mod.  Par.  Churches  215  As  dishonest  a  sham  as  the  stucco 
stone  'orders 'of  modern  Regent  Street.  1877  MRS.  FOR- 
RESTER Mignon  I.  244  She  will  have  no  shams,  no  imitations 
if  she  knows  it.  1902  BUCHAN  Watclttr  by  Threshold  312 
The  hollow  shams  of  life  with  their  mincing  conventions 
had  departed. 

b.  Applied  to  a  person.     Cf.  I  d. 
1850  CARLYLE  Laiter-d.  Pamph.  i.  15  The  greatest  sham, 
I  have  always  thought,  is  he  that  would  destroy  shams. 
1867  TROLLOPR  Chron.  Barset  \.  xxiv.  214  Who  can  under- 
take to  say  that  he  is  not  a  sham  in  anything? 
o.  in  generalized  sense. 


1843  CARLYLE  Past  f,  Pr.  i.  v.  36  The  laws  of  Sham  and 
Semblance,  which  are  called  the  Devil's  Laws.  1857  HUGHES 
Tom  Brcnun  I.  ix,  It's  all  sham— he's  only  afraid  to  fight 
it  out. 

3.  spec.  fa.  A  false  shirt-front  or  'dicky';  also 
see  quot.  1785.  b.  (See  qnot.X  C.  A  pillow- 
sham,  see  PILLOW  sb.  6.  d.  (?  [/.S.)  A  strip  ot 
fine  linen  put  under  the  upper  edge  of  the  bed- 
clothes and  turned  over,  as  if  forming  the  upper 
end  of  the  sheet  (Cent.  Diet.,  1801). 

a.  1721  STEELF.  Conscious  Lover  i.  i,  Wearing  shams  to 
make  linen  last  clean  a  fortnight.     1772  NUGENT  Hist.  Fr. 
(..eiund  II.  67  A  silk  handkerchief  round  their  necks, .  half 
shirts  or  shams  of  coarse  linen.     1785  GROSE  Diet,  l-'n^ar 
J.s.v.SAaut,  Shams,  false  sleeves  to  put  on  over  a  dirty 
shirt,  or  false  sleeves  with  ruffles  to  put  over  a  plain  one 

b.  1863  R.  B.  GIRDLESTONK  Anat.  Scepticism  68   He 
fills  up  the  rest  of  his  shop  with  shams  (i.  e.  boxes  supposed 
to  be  filled  with  everything  that  can  be  required). 

C.  1893  Scott.  Leader  12  June  i  Beautifully  embroidered 
.  .tray  cloths,  tea  cloths,  pillow  cases,  shams  and  sheets. 


SHAM. 

d.    1891  Century  Diet.     1906  WILLIAMSON  Lady  Betty 
Across  the  Water  280  There  are  stiff  square  'shams  'to  hide 
the  pillows  and  turn  down  over  the  top  of  the  sheet. 
B.  attrib.  and  adj.  (Sometimes  with  hyphen.) 

L  Of  immaterial  things :  Pretended,  feigned, 
false,  counterfeit ;  not  genuine  or  true.  Sham  fight ; 
a  mimic  battle  between  two  divisions  of  a  military 
or  naval  force,  either  for  exercise  or  display. 

1681  Relig.  Clerici  To  Rdr.,  Let  Sham-truths  be  drawn 
as  severally  as  mens  fancies  and  humours  please  (yet) 
she  [sc.  Truth]  her  self  hath  nevertheless  one  regular,  uni- 
form, eternal  Face.  1682  OTWAY  Prol.  to  Mrs.  Behns 
City  Heiress^  Who. .  Wou'd  lay  sweet  Money  out  in  Sham- 
Thanksgivings?  Sham-Plots  you  may  have  paid  for  o'er 
and  o'er  :  But  who  ere  paid  for  a  Sham-Treat  before  ?  1697 
J.  LEWIS  Mem.  Dk.  Glocester  (1789)  91  Thus  these  sham 
fights  began  and  ended,  to  the  no  small  entertainment  of  the 
little  Duke  and  his  boys.  1699  E.  S— cv  Country  Gentl. 
Va<ie  M.  98  After  a  little  Sham-squabble  between  the 
two  Cheats,  says  the  first,  If  [etc.].  1708  Deplor.  St.  New 
Eng.  22  in  SeivalVs  Diary  (1879)  II.  118*  As  soon  as  the 
Sham- Vote.. was  Gained,  the  Governour  draws  the  Council 
in.  1714  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5238/4  Known  by  the  Sham  Title 
of  the  Lady  Rich.  1724  WELTON  /8  Disc.  70  We  find^  our 
Klessed  Saviour  upbraiding  those  puritanick  Jews.. with  a 
conscious  hypocrisy  and  sham  zeal.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  (1824)  I.  90  Perchance,  some  sham-marriage  may 
be  designed,  on  purpose  to  ruin  me.  1770  FOOTE  Lamt! 
Lo-cer\\.  Wks.  1799  II.  71  Demurrers,  sham-pleas,  writs  of 
error..,  and  imparlance.  1770  Junius  Lett,  xxxvi.  fiySS) 
195,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  sham  prosecution  which  you 
affected  to  carry  on  against  him.  1839  LKVER  //.  Lorreqner 
i.  ii  A  sham-battle  in  the  Fifteen  Acres.  1846  ().  W.  HOLMES 
Urania  24  And  these.. Are  all  impatience  till  the  opening 
pun  Proclaims  the  witty  shamfight  ES  begun. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  That  pretends  or  is  falsely  re- 
presented to  be  (what  is  denoted  by  the  sb.). 

Now  only  as  a  transferred  use  of  sense  3 ;  hence  several  of 
the  examples  below  are  not  quite  in  accord  with  present 
usage. 

1683  Roxb.  Ballads  (1884)  V.  251  When  zealous  Sham- 
Slier  ifTs  the  City  oppose.  1690  WOOD  Life  4  Oct.  (O.H.S.) 
II  I.  341  The  discovery  of  the  sham  Prince  of  Wales  is  said 
to  be  very  manifest.  1697  [J.  DRAKE]  (title)  The  Sham 
Lawyer;  or  the  Lucky  Kxtravagant.  1722  DE  FOE  Moll 
Flanders  123  Not  venturing  to  go  myself,  I  sent  several 
sham  Messengers.  1727  —  Syst.  Magic  n.  ii.  278  The  witch 
of  Endor  raised  a  sham  Samuel  in  the  room  of  the  true  pro- 
phet Samuel.  1756  C.  SMART  tr.  Horace^  Art  P.  [433]  (1826) 
11.351  So  the  sham-admirer  is  always  more  affected,  than 
he  that  praises  with  sincerity.  1820  K  EATS  Hyperion  \\.  319 
Dost  thou  forget,  sham  Monarch  of  the  Waves,  Thy  scalding 
in  the  seas  ?  1841  DICKENS  Barn.  Rndge  Ixxi,  He  had  his 
foot  upon  the  breast  of  their  sham  deliverer.  1841  THACKE- 
RAY Shrove  Tuesday  in  Paris  Wks.  1900  XIII.  567  As  the 
sham-fiends  do  in  Don  Juan.  1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d. 
Pauiph.  i.  13  The  Kings  were  Sham-Kings,  playacting  as 
at  Drury-Lane  ; — and  what  were  the  people  withal  that  took 
them  for  real? 

3.  Of  material   things  or  substances  :   Made   in 
imitation  of  something  else  ;  made  to  appear  to  be 
something  which  it  is  not ;  made  of  inferior  or 
base  materials. 

Now  always  implying  reprobation;  but  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  igth  c.  often  used  in  tradesmen's  price-lists,  etc.  as 
equivalent  to  '  imitation  '. 

1699  E.  S—  CY  Country  Gentl.  Vade  M,  99  One  of  the 
other  two  conveys  a  Sham-bill  under  the  Table,  which  [etc.], 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Masons-7>iason\i,  a  Sham- 
sore  above  the  Elbow,  to  counterfeit  a  broken  Arm,  by  a 
fall  from  a  Scaffold.  1708  SWIFT  Hist,  VanbrugJi's  Ho.  26 
And  so  [he]  resolved  a  house  to  build  :  A  real  house. ..Not 
a  sham  thing  of  clay  or  cards.  1722  DE  FOE  Moll  Flanders 
239  She  kept  a  sham  Gold  Watch.. in  her  Pocket.  1762 
Gentl.  Mag.  May  212  Behind  the  doors,. is  discovered  a 
beautiful  sham  front  of  an  organ.  1780  MME.  D'ARBI.AY 
Lett.  9  June,  Send  me  aline  by  the  diligence. .  .Charlotte., 
will  make  it  into  a  sham  parcel.  1798  Hull  Advertiser  24 
Mar.  2/3  A  very  handsome.. light  airy  chariot,  with  sham 
joints.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxv,  The  sham  coat 
of  arms  which  Osborne  had  assumed  from  the  Peerage, 
1876  BLACK  Ma<tcap  Violet  xvii.  149  Not  one  of  the  girls 
dared  to  wear  a  bit  of  sham  jewellery.  1898  J.  T.  FOWLER 
Durham  Cath.  28  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  windows 
have,  .been  replaced  by  sham  Norman  ones, 

f4.   False,  deceptive.    Obs.  rare. 

a  1721  PRIOR  Ess.  Opinion  Wks.  (1907)  II.  194  Another. . 
likes  to  see  the  Butcher  of  the  West  really  wounded  at  the 
Bear*Garden,  not  content  with  the  sham  red  that  glows 
upon  the  Skirt  of  Banco's  Ghost.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic 
j.  ii.  (1840)  49  If  they  could  have  amused  the  king  with  any 
sham  answer, . .  they  would  certainly  have  done  it . 

6.  Comb.  Prefixed  to  other  adjs.  as  sham-andent) 
-serious ;  also  with  sbs.  forming  compounds  used 
attributively,  as  sham-twist.  Also  t  sham-legged 
a.t  ?  wooden -legged  (but  perh.  error  for  shamble' 
legged}. 

1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2339/4  One  James  Caulket,..a  Dyer 
..sham  leg'd,  goes  somewhat  foundered.  1840  CARLYLE 
Heroes  v.  (1841)  303  He  who  has  once  seen  into  this,  has 
seen  the  difference  of  the  True  from  the  Sham-True.  1843 
—  Past  4-  Pr.  \.  v.  42  It  is  not  governed  by  the  wisest  it 
has.. but  by  the  sham-wisest.  1850  —  Latter-d.  Pantph.  i. 
26  My  Christian  friends,  and  indeed  my  Sham-Christian  and 
Anti-Christian,  and  all  manner  of  men,  are  invited  to  reflect 
on  this,  1847  MRS.  GORE  Castles  ix.  (1857)  69  A  suite  of 
sham-ancient  steam-carved  furniture.  1880  E.  MAITLAND  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  279/2  A  sham-twist  [gun-]  barrel.,  [which] 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  twisted  barrel.  1889 
4  F.  ANSTEY'  Pariah  in.  viii,  The  shabby  little  sham- 
marble^  mantle-piece  was  draped  with  embroidered  cloth. 
1909  Nation  May  153/2  To  this  agitation  we  apply  the  term 
sham  serious. 

Sham,  st>.2  slang.     Short  for  CHAMPAGNE. 

1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  iv,  A  bottle  of  sherry,  a  bottle 
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of  sham,  a  bottle  of  port  and  a  shass  caflfy,  it  ain't  so  bad 
hay,  Pen!  1870  M.  COLLINS  Vivian  III.  xii.  240  Late 
hours  and  lots  of  hiced  shan*  makes  a  man  nervous. 

Sham  (Jsem),  v.     [See  SHAM   £.1] 

1 1.  trans.  To  cheat,  trick,  deceive,  delude  with 
false  pretences  ;  to  impose  upon,  take  in,  hoax.  Obs, 


Shamming,  is  telling  you  an  insipid,  dull  Lye,  with  a  dull 
Face,  which  the  slie  Wag  the  Author  only  laughs  at  him- 
self; and  making  himself  believe  'tis  a  good  Jest,  puts  the 
Sham  only  upon  himself.  1688  SHADWELL  Sg.  Alsatia  n. 
Wks.  1720  IV.  42  Sirrah  !  most  audacious  rogue  !  do  you 
sham  me  ?  do  you  think  you  have  your  uncle  to  deal  with  ? 
1693  Humours  Town  60  Their  highest  Excellence  is,  to 
banter  the  Vintner,  to  bilk  their  Lodgings,  to  sham  their 
liookseller.  1821  BYRON  To  Mr.  Murray  iv,  So,  \tyou  will, 
I  shan't  be  shamm'd. 

t  b.  To  bring  intot  out  of  a  condition,  etc.,  or 
to  deprive  of  something  by  '  shamming  *  or  decep- 
tion. Obs. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitits  Ridens  No.  31  (1713)  I.  201 
These  true  Protestant  Juries  have  the  best  luck  at  Sham- 
ming their  Friends  into  Halters,  that  ever  I  knew  in  my 
Life.  1682  New  News  fr.  Bedlam  9  Those  Youths,  who 
lately  came.. To  sham  us  of  our  Lives  and  Liberty.  1692 
R.  L'ESTRANGF,  Fables  cc\\\\.  220  When  they  find  themselves 
Fool'd  and  Shamm'd  (as  we  say)  into  a  Conviction,  a  1733 
J.  DUKTON  Life  .y  Err.  (1818)  I.  iii.  44,  I  fell  into  my  first 
amour  like  a  Knight  Errant,  being  purely  shammed  into  it. 
-(-  C.  To  put  off, '  fob  off '  with  something  decep- 
tive or  worthless  ;  to  get  rid  of  (a  person)  by  some 
paltry  excuse.  Also  with  off.  Obs. 

1682  Tory  Plotter  Discov,  Design  carried  on  by  Addressers 
9  William. . was  advanced  to  the  Crown,  and  his  Eldest 
Brother  Robert  shamm'd  off  with  a  Dukedom.  1683  KKN- 
NETT  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  53  Princes,  .miss  the  advantage 
of  being  told  the  truth,  and  are  shamm'd  off  by  a  parcel  of 
insinuating  Courtiers,  1712  HETTKRTON  in  Misc.  Poems  248 
For  Priests  with  empty  thanks  are  never  shamm  d.  1726 
M.  HENRY  Wks.  (Fullarton)  I.  142  Men  may  be  shammed 
with  a  frivolous  excuse.  1749  LAVINGTON  Enthus.  Meth.  fy 
Papists  ii.  (1754)  Pref.  21  Seeing  then  you  have  thus 
hhammed  us  off  with  Counterfeit  Coin. 

d.  ?  To  make  to  appear  a  sham ;  to  rid  oneself 
of  (an  accusation)  by  deceit.     Also  with  off. 

1681  Trial  of  S.   Colledge    57   If  they  can  make  me  a 
Traytor,  they  will  try  it  upon  others,  and  so  hope  to  sham 
off  their  own  Treasons.     Ibid.  76  They  talk  up  and  down 
the  Town  as  if  I  did  intend  to  sham  the  Popish  Plot,  and 
to  make  a  Protestant  Plot.     Ibid.  131  When  he  was  told  of 
this,  he  began  to  put  it  off,  and  to  use  his  own  words,  had 
a  great  mind  to  sham  off  the  business.    1691  Proz'ide nee s  of 
Godm  Edward  Ivy  had  often  Conference  with  Mrs.  Collier, 
and  the  Popish  Priests  in  Newgate,  and  had  received  Money 
to  Sham  the  Popish  Plot  and  to  swear  to  a  Protestant  one. 

e.  To  make  up  deceitfully,  to  *"  fake '  up. 

1679  'ToM  TICKLEFOOT'  Obs.  Trials  of  Wakeman^  etc.  8 
But  by  all  that's  good,  it  was  my  Old  Master  Clodpate's 
disease,,  .alwayes  to  Sham  up  an  Evidence  when  any  body 
had  bin  with  him  the  Morning  before. 

f 2.  To  impose  or  attempt  to  pass  off  (some- 
thing) upon  (a  person)  by  deceit ;  to  palm  off.  Obs. 

1682  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  68  (1713)  II.  174 
Then  he  Shams  upon  us,  that  the  great  Poets  could  not 
give  Johnson  his  due  Praise,     a  1683  OLDHAM  Sat.  Jesuits 
Prol.  15  Are  Texts,  and  such  exploded  Trifles  fit  T'impose, 
and  sham  upon  a  Jesuit?     1687  R.  L1  ESTRANGE  Answ.  to 
Dissenter  48  To  say  nothing  how  Artificially  the  Writer  of 
that  Letter  has  Shamm'd  upon  the  People  his  Majesties 
Act  of  Grace  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters,  for  a  Matter  Con- 
certed betwixt  Them,  and  the  Papists.    1693  —  Fables clxii. 
136  Not.. to  Sham  Fallacyes  upon  the  World  for  Current 
Reason.     1722  DE  FOE  Moll  Flanders  44  Don't  go  to  sham 
your  Stories  off  upon  me.     1751  LAVINGTON  Enthus.  Meth. 
<$•  Papists  in.  (1754)  90  Franciscan  Fryars,  who  never  fail 
to  sham  them  [Hysteric  Fits]  upon  the  World  for  Divine 
Ecstasies. 

t  3.  intr.  To  practise  deception  or  deceit.     Obs.    \ 
1678  OTWAY  Friendship  in  F.  in.  i.  26  Malag,  Oh,  hang    \ 
money  Sir,  your  Father  was  an  Alderman.    Sir  Nob.  Well,    ( 
get  thee  gone  for  an  Arch-wagg — I   do  but  sham  all  this 
while.     1682  OLDHAM  Sat.  Imit.  Ju-u.  HI.  Wks.  (1703)  434    - 
Tho  we  say  the  same,  He  is  believ'd,  and  we  are  thought  to 
sham.    1689  PRIOR  Ep.  F.  Shephard  171  All  your  Wits,  that 
flear  and  sham. 

4.  trans,  a.  To  be  or  to  produce  a  deceptive 
imitation  of;  fto  pretend  falsely  to  be  (a  person    | 
of  a  certain  rank  or  character),     f  To  sham  one's   \ 
glass  :  to  make  a  pretence  of  drinking. 

1698  FARQUHAR  Love  ty  Bottle  iv.  ii,   A  compound  of   , 
practical  rake  and  speculative  gentleman,  who.. shams  the    I 
beau  and  squire  with  a  whore  or  chambermaid,     a  1704  T. 
BROWN  tr.  sEneas  Syh'ius*  Lett.  xlv.  Wks.  1709  III.  11.  74    j 
Paint  and  fine  Washes  sham  a  complexion,  which  is  none    • 
of  their  own.     1754  CHESTERF.  World  No.  go  f  7  He  keeps    ' 
up  his  spirits   bravely,  and   never  shams  his  glass.     1775 
SHERIDAN  Rivals  i.  i,  Why  does  your  master  pass  only  for    • 
an  ensign  ? — Now  if  he  had  shammed  general  indeed—.  1874 
SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy  $•  Greece  (1898)  I.  x.  190  Tawdry  frescoes    j 
shamming  stonework. 

b.  To  assume  the  appearance  of,  counterfeit  (a 
specified  condition,  action,  etc.). 

1775    Miss    BURNEY    Early  Diary   (1880)  II.    44  Sham.    } 
ming  a   little   confusion,  I   confessed    I  knew  not   where    ; 
it  was.     1812  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXIV.  235    ' 
Read  all  thy  spells,  and  I  will  hear,  And  fold  my  claws, 
and  sham  a  tear.     1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Kev.  II.  v.  v,  Sham-    ! 
ming  death,  'faisant  ie  mart  I'   1843  F.  E.  PAGET  Warden    \ 
of  Berkingholt  246  She  held  the  candle  to  my  face  while 
I  was  shamming  sleep  till  I  began  to  suspect  she  was  up  to 
me.     1869  '  W.  M.  COOPER  '  Flagellation  xxii.  205  Persons 
shamming  an  epileptic  fit. 


SHAMAN. 

C.  To  *  scamp  '  (work),     rare. 

1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  n.  538  There  is  great  room 
for  the  workmen  to  sham  their  work,  without  its  being 
observable  in  appearance. 

5.  intr.  To  make  false  pretences  ;  to  pretend  to 
be,  do,  etc.  what  one  is  not,  does  not,  does  not 
mean,  etc. ;  to  feign. 

a.  Followed  by  an  adj.  complement. 

1787  Generous  Attachment  IV.  155, 1  preferred  this  scheme 
to  that  of  shamming  sick,  as  I  looked  so  well.  1833  T. 
HOOK  Parson's  Dan.  ii.  ii,  If  I  had  shammed  sorry  when 
I  heard  of  old  Alexander  Marc  Antony  Anderson's  death, 
I  should  have  been  as  great  a  hypocrite  as — I  shan't  say 
who.  1834  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xviii,  What  did  you  sham 
dead  for?  1879  MKREDITH  Egoist  xxxv.  (1889)  351  If  you 
want  me  for  a  friend  you  must  not  sham  stupid. 

b.  simply. 

1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  169  Wondering  within 
himself  whether  those  who  lectured  him  were  such  fools  as 
they  professed  to  be,  or  were  only  shamming.  1878  BAYNE 
Purit.  Rev.  x.  407  He  was  canting  and  shamming. 

6.  Phrase    To   sham    Abra\ha}m    (orig.    Naut. 
slang\  to  feign  sickness  :  see  ABRAHAM-MAN. 

1752  Gentl.  Mag.  Mar.  140/2  As  he  [capt.  LowryJ  went 
along  some  sailors  cry'd  out.  .that  He  must  not  sham  Abram 
(a  cant  sea  phrase  when  a  sailor  is  unwilling  to  work  on 
pretence  of  sickness,  and  used  by  the  captain  when  Hossack 
was  almost  expiring  under  his  blows).  1760  GOLDSM.  Cit. 
World  Qx\xt  The  boatswain,  .swore. .that  I  shammed  Abra- 
ham merely  to  be  idle.  1827  SCOTT  Surg.  Dan.  vi,  It's 
good  enough,  and  too  good,  for  a  set  of  lubbers,  that  lie 
shamming  Abraham.  1860  [see  ABRAHAM-MAN].  1863  READE 
Hard  C.  xxxi,  (1868)  265  He's  shamming  Abraham. 

b.  Hence  sham-Abra{ha}m  quasi-iA,  malinger- 
ing, deception.  Also  quasi-a^r*. ,  hypocritical. 

1828  [J.  P.  COLLIER)  Punch  $  7"dy  87  None  of  your 
sham-Abram.  1840  T.  HOOK  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  LVIII. 
442  She  is  all  shamabram  and  humbug  before  me. 

1837  HOOD  Ode  to  Roe  Wilson  62,  I.. treat  sham  Abr'am 
saints  with  wicked  banters. 

Hence  f  Shammed///,  a.,  Sha'mming  vb!.  sb. 
and  ///.  a. 

?c  1677  Obscure  Prince  in  Roxb,  Ballads  (1883)  IV.  625  Call't 
the  shamm'd  Story  of  the  blackened  Box.  1677  WYCHERLEY 
PI.  Dealer  iv.  ii.  66  You  noble  Wits  are  so  full  of  shamming, 
and  droling,  one  knows  not  where  to  have  you,  seriously. 
1682  MRS.  BEHN  City  Heiress  v.  \.  50  A  Shamming  Rogue  ; 
the  right  Sneer  and  Grin  of  a  dissembling  Whig.  1682 
Londorfs  Joy  <f-  Loyalty  in  Roxb.  Ballads  (1883)  IV.  632 
Now  the  loud  threat'ning  Tempest  is  dispersed,  And  all 
their  shamming  Plots  are  quite  revers'd.  1692  Scarronides 
n.  n  What  glavering  shamming  toads  the  rest  are. 

Shama1  (Ja-ma).  [Hindi  f  atria.]  A  cereal 
cultivated  in  India,  Panicutn  frumentaceum  (colo- 
num}t  yielding  a  millet-like  grain  used  as  food. 
Also  shama  millet. 

[a  1815  ROXBURGH  Flora  2nd.  (1820)  !.  307  Panicunt 
frujuentaceum.  "R....Beng.  Shama.  Teltng.  Bonta-shama  ; 
shamaloo,  the  grain.]  1874  Treas.  Bot.  Suppl.,  Skamat 
a  species  of  Mesembryanthemum^  the  seeds  of  which  are 
used  as  food  by  the  desert  Arabs.  1886  A.  H.  CHTRCH 
Food-Grains  India  50  Shama  Millet. ..This  millet,  some- 
times called  '  Wild  Rice  '  or  'Jungle  Rice  *,  is  a  poor  food. 

[|  Shama  2  (Ja'ma).  Also  shamah.  [Hindi 
cdmd.'}  An  Indian  song-bird, -Cittocincla  tricolor. 

1839  JERDON  in  Madras  Jrnl.  Lit.  <$•  Set,  X.  252  Petro- 
cincla  Pandoo. .  Indian  Rock  Thrush — S/iatnah,  H.  Ibid., 
The  Shamak  is  a  rare  bird  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Peninsula.  1894  Times  5  Feb.  4/6  One  or  two  mynahs  and 
shaman*;,  and  a  piping  crow.  1895  Daily  Netus  30  Dec.  5/3 
Indian  'shamas  *  are  also  in  great  demand  in  Germany. 

Shamade,  obs.  form  of  CHAMADE. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Shamade,  a  beat  of  Drum  for 
a  Parley.  See  Chamade. 

Sliainal  (Jama'l).     Also  7  sheruaul.    [Arab. 
-S*  $hamal\tl\.  (hand),  north,  north,  wind.  (Some- 
times confused  with  SAMIEL.]     (See  quots,) 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  Ind.  %  P.  226  The  Periodical  and 
stated  Winds  of  the  Gulph  are  the  North-west,  by  the  In- 
habitants termed  Shemauls,  which  begin  when  the  Cowshees 
or  South-East  leave  off.  1901  Scotsman  13  Sept.  5/2  The 
bay  suffers  only  from  a  swell  when  the  nor'wester  known 
as  the  Shamal  blows. 

||  Sliamalo  (jas'malJu).  Also  shamaloo,  sha- 
moola.  [Telinga.]  =  SHAMA  *.  Also  Shamalo- 
grass. 

[a  1815  :  see  SHAMA  l.]  1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  1 13  Pani- 
cum  frumentaceum,  called  Shamoola,  in  the  Deccan.  1891 
Century  Diet.,  Shamalo-grass. 

Shaman  (Ja*man,  Jee'man),  sb.  (and  a.).  Also 
8  schamane,  8-9  schaman,  9  shuman.  [a.  G. 
schamane,  Russian  inaMaHt  shama*n9  a,  Tungusian 
samdn  (Castren  Tung.  Sprachl.\  Cf.  F.  chaman. 

The  Persian  sketnent  idol,  idol  temple,  sometimes  cited  as 
the  source,  is  unconnected.  Evidence  seems  to  be  wanting 
for  the  plausible  suggestion  that  the  Mongolian  word  is  an 
adoption  of  Chinese  sha  wtrt,  an  ordained  member  of  a 
Buddhist  fraternity,  a.  Skr.  (rawana,  Pali  samana  Buddhist 
monk  or  mendicant.] 

A.  sb.  A  priest  or  priest-doctor  among  various 
northern  tribes  of  Asia.  Hence  applied  by  ex- 
tension to  similar  personages  in  other  parts,  esp.  a 
medicine-man  of  some  of  the  north-western 
American  aborigines.  fFormerly  occas.  in  wider 
sense  :  An  adherent  of  Shamanism. 

1698  A.  BRAND  Etnb.  Muscovy  into  China  50  If  five  or  six 
of  these  Tonguese  Families  happen  to  live  near  one  another 
.  .they  maintain  betwixt  them  a  Shaman,  which  signifies  as 
much  as  Sorcerer  or  Priest.  1706  tr.  Evert  Ides'  Trav.  viL 
29  Several  Tunguzians,  amongst  which  is  also  their  famed 
Schaman  or  diabolical  artist.  1780  TOOKK  Russia  III.  245 


SHAMANIAN. 

Among  all  the  Schamanes,  women  are  looked  upon  as  beings 
vastly  inferior  to  men.  1848  S.  W.  WILLIAMS  Middle  King- 
dom II.  xviii.  258  The  ritual  of  the  Shamans.. has  been 
translated  by  Neumann,  a  German  sinologue.  1868  K. 
WHYMPER  Trav.  Alaska  255  The  Scliaman,  pronounced 
exactly  like  our  word  showman.  1900  T.  ADNEY  in  Harfer's 
Mag,  Mar.  495  A  former  chief  and  medicine-doctor,  or 
shuman.  1907  C.  HiLL-TouT  Brit.  N.  Amer.,  Far  H'est 
x.  199  If  the  corpse  was  that  of  a  woman  it  was  prepared 
for  interment  by  a  female  shaman.  1910  HAUDON  Races 
of  Man  62  After  a  death  they  [the  Veddas  of  Ceylon]  per- 
form certain  dances  and  rites  through  a  shaman  to  the 
recently  departed  spirit. 

B.  adj.  (or  attrib.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  shaman 
or  to  Shamanism. 

1780  TOOKE  Russia  III.  243  The  Schamane  religion  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  antient  that  exists.  l88z 
LANSDELL  Through  Siberia  xxx.  (1883)  374  The  Russian 
missionaries.. find  the  conversion  of  the  Shaman  Burials 
tolerably  easy.  1901  Content f.  Rev.  Jan.  93  The  necessary 
spiritual  gifts  entitling  to  the  Shaman-office  often  are  be- 
stowed. 

Hence  tShama-nian  sb.,  a  Shamanist ;  Sha- 
ma-nic  a,  akin  to  Shamanism. 

iSoa  PINKEKTON  Moil.  Geog.,  Russ.  Einp.  in  Asia  ii.  II.  47 
The  Schamanians  even  believe  that  the  Burchans,  or  gods 
themselves,  arose  from  the  general  mass  of  matter  and  spirit. 
1899  Atlienxiim  n  Mar.  303/2  The  mental  attitude  of  the 
composers  is  shamanic  and  archaic. 

Shamanism  (Ja-maniz'm,  Jarmaniz'm).  Also 
8  schamaniam,  9  shahmanism.  [f.  SHAMAN  + 
-ISM.]  The  primitive  religion  of  the  Ural-Altaic 
peoples  of  Siberia,  in  which  all  the  good  and  evil 
of  life  are  thought  to  be  brought  about  by  spirits 
who  can  be  influenced  only  by  shamans  (see  prec.) ; 
hence  applied  to  similar  religions,  esp.  of  North- 
West  American  Indians. 

1780  TOOKE  Russia  III.  243<3f  Schamanism.  1841  Penny 
Cycl.  XX.  38^/2  They  [SamoyedesJ  are  heathens,  and  pro- 
fess the  religion  called  Shamanism.  1848  S.  W.  WILLIAMS 
Middle  Kingd.  II.  xviii.  258  The  form  of  Budhism  pre- 
vailing among  the  Mongols  and  Tibetans  differs  more  in  its 
state  and  power  than  in  its  doctrines  ;  it  is  called  Shamanism, 
or  llivang  kictu,  the  Yellow  doctrine,  from  the  color  of  the 
priestly;  robes.  1870  DALL  Alaska  S,  Resources  88  The 
belief  in  stiamSnism  is  universal  among  the  natives  of 
Alaska,  Eskimo  as  well  as  Indians.  1875  SAYCE  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  III.  192/2  The  earliest  religion  of  Accad  was  a 
Shamanism  resembling  that  of  the  Siberian  or  Samoyed 
tribes  of  to-day.  1906  PETRIE  Relig.  Anc.  l-'.gypti.  3Others, 
as  the  Turanians, .  .do  not  adopt  the  worship  of  great  gods, 
but  deal  with  a  host  of  animistic  spirits,  ghosts,  devils,  or 
whatever  we  may  call  them;  and  Shamanism  or  witchcraft 
is  their  system  for  conciliating  such  adversaries. 

So  Sha-manlst,  a  believer  in  Shamanism ;  also 
allrib.  or  adj.  Shaman! -stio  a.,  pertaining  to 
Shamanism.  Sha/iuanite  —  SHAMANIST.  Slia-- 
manize  v.,  intr.  [  =  G.  schamanicren\  to  perform 
the  incantations  proper  to  a  shaman;  trans,  to 
imbue  with  Shamanistic  beliefs. 

1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  xxt.  (1845)  223  The  Karat. 
schatkans..are  Shamanists.  1854  LATHAM  Native  Races 
Russ.  Etnp.  103  A  name  which  we  expect  amongst  Jews 
and  Mahometans  rather  than  amongst  shamanistic  Voguls. 
1871  MATEEK  Travancore  191 1  he  Sbamanites  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  God  but  offer  him  no  worship. 
1881  LANSDELL  Through  Siberia  xxxii.  (1883)  405  The 
people  worship  the  spirits  of  the  mountains,  a  superstition 
of  the  Shamanist  Burials.  1901  Contfmp.  Rev.  Jan.  87  Old 
Russian  settlers  in  those  far-off  regions  have  to  a  high 
decree  become  '  Shamanized '.  1908  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  522  A 
Lama  disguised  as  a  Shamanist  dancer.  1919  J/anXII.  171 
The  shamanistic  ceremonies  of  the  races  occupying  the 
northern  parts  of  th**  Eurasian  continent. 

II  Shamba  (Jx-raba).  East  African.  [Swahili.] 
A  cultivated  plot  of  ground. 

1878  H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cant.  ii.  51  But  the  highest 
ambition  of  a  Mgwana  [freeman  of  Zanzibar]  is  to  have  a 
house  and  shamba  or  garden  of  his  own.  1901  Ceag-.  Jrnl. 
Nov.  551  The  greater  number  of  whom  [manumitted  slaves 
in  East  Africa]  have  settled  on  '  shambas  '  upon  conditions 
entered  into  with  the  Arab  cultivators. 

Shambe,  obs.  form  of  SHAWM  sb. 

Shamble  (Jse'mb'l),  rf.l  Forms :  a.  I  scomul, 
-el,  seoemel,  sceamel,  -ol,  -ul,  sceomol,  seamul, 
-ol,  1-2  soamel,  2  scsemel,  jscheomel,  schamel, 
4  schamil,  shamyll,  4-5  shamel,  e,  schamel, 
-ylle,  sh(e)amle,  schamyllo,  shaumelle,  5-6 
shamell,  6  (9  dial.)  shammel,  shamil.  shain- 
welle,  shammouUe.  /8.  5  sheamble,  5-6  scham- 
bylle,  6  //.  sh-,  chambulles,  shambylles.  7 
shambel,  6-  shamble.  [OE.  sc(e)amel  masc., 
=  OS.  (yS/)j&zff«/(MLG..f<ryfeOT<;/,MDu.  schamel, 
scheinel,  mod.Fris.  skammel),  OHG.  (JUO&)  scamel, 
-il  (MHG.  schamel,  schemel,  mod.G.  scheme!) ;  a 
Com.  WGer.  adoption  of  L.  scamelluni  dim.  of 
scamnum  bench.  From  LG.  is  prob.  ON.  skemill 
(Da.  skarnniff),  whence  SCAMBLE  sb.~\ 

1 1.  A  stool,  footstool.     Chiefly  in  fig.  context. 

£825  Yesf.  Ps.  cix.  i  OS  3iet  ic  sette  feond  oine  scomul 
Iscatellum]  fota  8inra.  a  1115  Amr.  R.  166  Vor  bi  alle  be 
halewen  makeden  of  al  beworlde  ase  ane  stol  [.IfS.  Cleopa- 
tra scheomel ;  MS.  Titus  schamel]  to  bore  uet,  uorto  arechen 
pe  heouene.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xcviii.  5  Heghis  l>e 
lord  oure  god,  and  loutis  be  shamyll  of  his  fete  :  for  it  is 
haly.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  333/1  A  Schamylle  (MS.  Addit. 
Schambylle),  vbi  A  stole  (MS.  Addit.  Macellum). 

2.  f  a.  In  OE.,  a  table  or  counter  for  exposing 
goods  for  sale,  counting  money,  etc.  Obs. 
VOL.  VIII. 
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97'  Blickl.  Horn.  71  He  f>a  ineode  on  ^aet  halite  Sale- 
mannes  tempi,  &  J>a  ut  awearp  \>a.  sceomolas  bara  cype- 
manna.  1289  in  IVootfs  MS.  C.  i.  If.  36  Shopa  cum  sponda 
quae  dicitur  schamel  [in  the  Bucherow]. 

b.  spa:  A  table  or  stall  for  the  sale  of  meat. 

a.  c  1305  Of  Men  Li/t  etc.  xv,  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  155  Hail 
be  ;e  potters  [?  bochers]  wi^>  ?ur  bole  ax.-^e  stondib  at  f?e 
schamil  {printed sthamil  in  RcL  Ant.  II.  176],  brod  ferlich 
bernes.     1548  in  E.   Green  Somerset  Chantries  (1888)    191 
[John  Spiringe  and  Peter  Leighe  hold  aj  shamell  [there,  and 
render  per  ann.  xxiiij  s.].     Ibid.  201  [John  Kape  holds  a 
meat]  shamell  [in  Fore  strete]. 

P-  JS77  V-  LEIGH  Surv.  D  lij  b,  And  in  like  maner  of 
profiles  of  Bothes,  standinges,  shambles  and  tolles  or  other 
profits  of  a  wekely  market.,  kept  within.  1844  W.  BARNES 
Poems  Rural  Life  346  Shambles,  Butchers'  benches  or 
stalls.  18508.  DOBELL  Roman  i.  ii  The  form  that  served 
The  world  for  signs  of  beauty,  parcell'd  out  A  carcase  on 
the  shambles.  1886  If.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Shambles, 
portable  covered  stalls,  set  up  in  a  market-place  for  the  sale 
of  meat.  Not  applied  to  the  market  Itself.  Precisely  the 
same  erection  for  the  sale  of  any  other  article  would  be  a 
'standing '. 

fig.  1830  J.  MILNE  Widow  $  Son  ii.  (1851)  155,  I  mean 
to  give  a  short  preamble  Because  it  tallies  with  the  common 
run  Of  tales  laid  on  the  literary  shamble. 

3.  //.  A  place  where  meat  (oroccas.  fish)  is  sold, 
a  flesh-  or  meat-market.  ?Now  local. 

a.  1410-  [see  FLESH-SHAMBLES],  1484  Nottingham  Rec.  III. 
229  The  twychell  betwix  pe  Shaumelles  and  \>v  Draperie. 
11490  BOTONER  Itin.  (1778)  170  In  vico  de  Worshyp-btrciu 
alias  shamellys  sive  bocnerye.     Ibid.,   In  vicu  vocato  1« 
shamelys.   1554  RollofTotnes  Guild  Merchants,  Received 
ffor  the  fishe  shamells  at  the  hands  of  James  Pelliton,  beeyng 
lett  unlo  hym  at  ferine,  liijs  viijj.     1574  in  iot/1  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Coinm.  App.  v.  424  To  send  ther  fleash.  .to  thefleash 
shammoulles  ther  to  be  sold. 

ft.  1477  iii  ioM  AY/.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  312  If 
ony  man.. sill  tleshe  within  the  citie-.till  it  come  to  the 
Kyngs  sheambles.  1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars  (Cainden)  55 
Sent  Martyns  at  the  chambulles  end,  sent  Nicolas  in  the 
chambulles,  and  sent  Evvyns.  Ibid.  58  The  viij,  day  of 
March  [1549]  a  bucber  of  sent  Nicolas  shambulles  was  put 
on  the  pyllery.  Ibid.  77  Item  the  xvij.  day  of  May  [1553] 
the  market  in  Newgate  market  was  removyd  unto.. the 
shambylles  where  sent  Nicolas  church  some ty me  was.  1565 
COOPER  Thesaurus^  Carnarium,  a  laidar:  the  shambles: 
flesh  meate.  c  1570  W.  WAGER  The  longer  thou  livest  251 
(Brandl),  In  S.  Nicholas  shambles,  ther  is  inough.  1634  SIR 
T.  HERBERT  Trav.  10  They  haue  Shambles  of  men  and 
womens  flesh,  ioynted  and  cut  in  seuerall  Morsels.  1653 
H.  COGAN  tr.  Pluto's  Trav.  xxxiv.  137  This  City  hath  an 
hundred  and  three  score  Butchers  shambles,  and  in  each  of 
them  an  hundred  stalls.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  292/2 
At  the  Shambles,  where  they  [sc.  Butchers]  sell  their  meat. 
1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  I.  31  Dogs  and  Cats  are  killed  pur- 
posely for  the  Shambles.  1725  WATTS  Logic  (1736)  319  Raw 
Meat  is  bought  in  the  Shambles.  1835  Muttic.  Corp.  Ref>. 
iv.  2627  (Chester),  The  Shambles  are  let  weekly  upon  the 
market  day,  in  standings. 

b.  Construed  as  a  singular  ;  also  in  sing.  form. 
1570  LEVINS  M^anifi,  18/31  Yc  shamble,  macellitm.     1617 

MOKYSOS  Itin.  i.  87  There  is  the  Pallace  of  a  Gentleman, 
who  proving  a  Traytor,  the  State,  .turned  the  same  into  a 
shambles,  and  some  upper  chambers  to  places  of  judgement. 
The  fish  market  lies  by  this  shambles.   1623  FLKTCHER  Rule    \ 
aWife  \\\.\%\  stink  like  a  stal-fish  shambles.  1636  BKATHW  AIT    I 
Rom.  Emp.  64  He  was  called  of  many  Macellinus,  of  the    ! 
Latine  word  Macellum  a  shambles,  or  butchery. 
C.  transf.  and  _/?£*. 

1608  [see  FLESH-SHAMBLES  bj.  1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr 
Pref.  C2,  As.  .he  would  make  in  this  Kingdome  a  spirituall 
shambles  of  your  soules,  by  corrupt  doctrines:  so.. he 
labours  to  make  a  Temporall  shambles  and  market  of  your 
bodies,  by  selling  you  for  nothing,  and  thrusting  you  vpon 
the  Ciuill  sword.  1843  WHITTIEK  Massach.  to  Virginia  50 
Watching  round  the  shambles  where  human  flesh  is  sold. 

4.  pi.  The  place  where  animals  are  killed  for 
meat  ;  a  slaughter-house. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  x.  1-5  They  bee  called 
to  their  foode,  and  not  to  the  fleshe  shambles  to  be  killed. 
1605  B.  JONSON  Volponc  I.  i,  I.  .fat  no  beasts,  To  feede  the 
shambles.  1726  SWIFT  It  cannot  rain  but  it  pours,  A  Flock 
of  Sheep,  that  were  driving  to  the  Shambles.  1841  DICKENS 
Barn.  Radge  Ixxi,  He  was  felled  like  an  ox  in  the  butcher's 
shambles,  a  1873  LVTTON  Pausanias  i.  ii.  (1876)  65  Savage 
though  the  custom,  it  smells  not  so  foully  of  the  shambles. 

b.  Construed  as  a  singular  ;  also  in  sing.  form. 
1696  BP.  PATRICK  Comm.  Exod.  xxx.  (1697)  598  The  vast 

number  of  Beasts  that  were  slain,  .at  the  Sanctuary.,  would 
have  made  it  smell  like  a  Shambles.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 
Perth  xv,  Like  the  disgusting  refuse  of  a  shambles.  1885 
M,  BRIDGES  Pop.  Mod.  Hist.  433  Nobles,  priests  and  women 
were  slaughtered  like  sheep  in  a  shamble. 

6.  transf.  andySjg;  A  place  of  carnage  or  whole- 
sale slaughter ;  a  scene  of  blood.  Chiefly//,  con- 
strued as  sing. ;  rarely  in  sinjj.  form. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  12  b,  The  Infidell-Romaines.. 
shall  muade  thee,  and  make  thy  Citty.  ,a  shambles  of  dead 
bodies.  1607  CHAPMAN  Bussy  d'Amlois  v.  iv.w  If  I  scape 
Monsieur's  'pothecary  shops,  Foutre  for  Guises  shambles  ! 
1638  DRUMM.  OP  HAWTH.  Irene  Wks.  (1711)  170  The  Bodies 
of  Common -wealths  are  already  turned  into  Skeletons,  the 
Cities  into  Sepulchres,  the  Fields  into  Schambles.  1641  J. 
JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  \.  48  That  it  may  appeare  indeed, 
what  bloud-hounds  the  Papists  are,  what  a  Shambles  their 
Church  is,  consult  a  grand  Witnesse  of  their  own.  a  1649 
DHUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  (1711)  33/2  Earth  turns  an 
hideous  Shamble,  a  Lake  of  Blood.  1741  WATTS  Improv. 
Mtnd  xviii.  Wks.  (1813)  139  When  a  person  or  his  opinion  is 
made  the  jest  of  the  mob  or  his  back  the  shambles  of  the 
executioner.  1794  COLERIDGE  Robespierre  i.  i.  79  I've 
fear'd  him,  since  his  iron  heart  endured  To  make  of  Lyons 
one  vast  human  shambles.  1868  FARRAR  Seekers  \.  iii.  51 
A  brutal.. barbarity.. often  turned  a  house  into  the  sham- 
bles of  an  executioner.  1901  '  LINESMAN  '  II  'ords  by  Eye~ 
witness  ix.  (1902)  177  What  a  shambles  the  deep  valley 
between  Inkweloanc  and  Spitz  Kop  would  have  been  I 


SHAMBLE. 

0.  Alining.    See  quot.  i8iy.     Also  SHAMMEL  st>. 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2102  A  Tin-shaft,  .which  we  sink 
down  about  a  fathom,  and  then  leave  a  little  long  square 
place,  termed  a  Shamble,  and  so  continue  sinking  from  cast 
to  cast.  1819  T.  Mortimer's  Commerc,  Diet.,  Shambles, 
among  miners,  a  sort  of  niches  or  landing. places,  left  at  such 

1  distances  in  the  adits  of  mines,  that  the  shovel-men  may 
conveniently  throw  up  the  ore  from  shamble  to  shamble,  till 
it  comes  to  the  top  of  the  mine.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 

,  Gloss.;  Shambles,  shelves  or  benches,  from  one  to  the  other 
of  which  successively  ore  is  thrown  in  raising  it  to  the  level 
above,  or  to  the  surface. 

7.  dial.  pi.  '  The  frame  of  wood  that  hangs  over 
a  shaft-horse  in  a  cart'  (Halliwell  1847). 

[1596  :  see  shamble-stave  in  9],  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  257 
Having  also  a  head  of  boards,  and  shambles  over  the  thills. 
1854  Miss  A.  E.  BAKEH  Northampt.  Gloss.  II.  219. 

8.  ?  A  shoal.    Pern.  only//,  the  name  of  a  shoal 
off  Portland  Bill  ( hence  Cook's  use  in  quot.  1769^. 

1769  COOK  Jrnl.  ist  Voy.  (1771)  70  About  three  miles  X.E. 
from  Portland  [in  the  Pacific]  are  several  shoals,  which  we 
called  the  Shambles.  1774  J.  HUICHINS  Dorset  I.  587  The 
Shambles,  called  by  Hollingshed  the  Shingles,  is  a  bank  of 
sand,  lying  about  four  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the  Bill  [Port- 
land]. 1800  C.  STL-HTIII  Naval  Chron.  dtoi)  IV.  394  Carry- 
ing  me  dead  upon  the  Shambles  [off  Portland],  where  the  se.i 
was  running  tremendously  high. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  shamble  door.,  -fly, -house, 
-oozing^     warden j    also    shambles-blood^    shambles 
keeping\  shamble-seeking ;  -smelling  adjs. ;  fshani- 
ble-hook,  a  hook  for  hanging  meat  upon  ;  sham- 
ble(s)-meat,  butcher's  meat ;  shamble-stave,  one 
of  the  bars  forming  'shambles'  (sense  7). 

1803  A.  HCNTEK  Georg.  Ess.  \,  325  A  compost  made  of 
*ahamblcb-bluod  and  saw-dust.  1889  RIPEK  HAUGARD  Cleo~ 
patraii.  vii,  No  lamb  skipping  at  the  "shamble  doors  can  be 
more  innocent  of  its  doom  than  is  Queen  Cleopatra.  16.. 
MIDDLETON,  etc.  Old  Law  m.  ii,  Those  "Shamble  tlies  Which 
Butchers  boyes  snap  betweene  sleepe  and  waking.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  313/2  A  *Shamble  Hook.  1847  LYT- 
TON' Lucretia  n. xviii,  [These]  left  tlie  murderer  leisure,  .to 
render  the  insurances  on  the  life  of  the  latter  less  open  to  sus- 
picion than  if  effected  immediately  on  her  entrance  into  that 
*shamble-house.  1559  FECKNAM  in  Strype^w;;.  A'  1^(1709)  I. 
ii.  App.  ix.  26  There  was  no  open  Flesh  eatinge,  nor  "Sham- 
bles keptinge,  in  the  Lent  and  Daies  prohibited.  •&•&  Licence 
to  eat  Flesh  in  Penny  Mag.  (1836)  V.  259  Forbidding  them 
all  manner  of  'shanihle-meates  whatsoever.  1736  DKAKK 
Ebor.  i.  vi.  219  This  city  Is  as  well  supplied  with  all  sorts  of 
shambles-meat  as  most  markets  in  England.  1891  Reports 
Pro-vine.  (E.  D.  D.),  I  mind  the  time  when  old  people  [in 
Devonshire]  said,  'It's  more'n  a  month  since  we  had  any 
shanimel-niate '.  1894  LEE- HAMILTON  Sonn.  Wingless 
Hours  102  A  Paris  gutter  of  the  good  old  times,  Black  and 
putrescent  in  its  stagnant  bed,  Save  where  the  *>h:imble 
oozings  fringe  it  red.  1638  G.  DANIEL  Eclog.  i.  122  You., 
might . .  Scorne  These  "Shamble-seeking  birds.  1603  DEKKER 
IVonderf.  Years  B.J,  In  *  shamble-smelting  roomes.  1596 
MASCAI.L  Bit.  Cattle  n.  120  Preparing  the  cart...Al  the 
"shamble  staues  to  be  made  of  good  dry  and  tough  a^h, 
which  are  to  beare  a  burthen  from  the  thyller.  1835  Appt 
Munic.  Corpor.  Rep.  \\.  1095  (Axbridge),  The  *Shamble 
Wardens  have  the  inspection  of  meat,  fish  and  butter.  Ibid. 
1370  (Wells),  Two  officers,  named  Shamble  Wardens  are 
appointed,  .to  inspect  the  meat. 

Shamble  (Jse'mb'l),^.2     [f.  SHAMBLE  v.-\ 

1.  A  shambling  gait. 

1828  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  in.  in,  His  coronation  pace  de- 
generated into  a  strut,  and  then  into  a  shamble.  1855  BAIN 
Senses  <$•  Int.  \\.  iv.  §  9  The  shamble  of  the  elephant.  1881 
J.  GRANT  Cameronians  I.  iii.  34  His  once  firm  and  stately 
stride  had  given  place  to  what  he  called  '  a  species  of  half-  pay 
shamble  ',  1887  MARY  E.  WILKINS  Hnmtte  Rom.,Ol.t Lady 
Pin  free  53  She.  .went  across  the  room  with  a  long  shamble. 

f  2.  slang.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cre-w  s.  v.  Skamblt~legg?dl  Shake 
your  Shambles,  haste,  begon. 

Sha'iuble,  </.  rare.  [Prob.  an  attributive  use 
of  SHAMBLE  sb.l\  the  expression  shamble  legs  prob. 
meant  originally  *  legs  straddling  like  those  of  the 
trestles  of  a  shamble*  (SHAMBLE  sbl  2  b).  Cf. 
WFris.  skammels  (pi.  of  skammel  shamble,  board 
oa  trestles)  used  in  the  sense  ( legs,  esp.  when 
badly  formed'  (Dijkstra  Fries.  Woordenboek}.] 
Shambling,  ungainly,  awkward ;  ill-shaped,  wry, 
distorted ;  also  Comb. 

1607  G.  WILKINS  Aft's.  Inforced  Marr.  it.  I!  4)1,  A  leane 
fellowe,  with  sunke  eyes,  and  shamble  legges.  1639  [J. 
TAYLOR  {Water- P.)]  Divers  Crabtree  Lect.  100  He  had  a 
cleane  Legge  and  a  handsome  Foote ;  but  thou  hast  neither, 
a  very  shamble-shinne,  and  hast  a  foote  of  the  slovings 
Last,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Shamble- Legg'd, 
one  that  goes  wide,  and  shuffles  his  Feet  about.  1709  MHS. 
CENTLIVRE  Man's  Bewitched  m,  Death,  you  shamble-ham'd 
Dog!  I'll  beat  your  head  off.  1785  R.  FORBES  Ulysses 
A  ns*w.  24  Thersites,  Wha  for's  ill-scrappit  tongue,  An1  sham- 
ble chafts,  got  on  his  back  Puss  wi'  the  nine  tails  hung.  1860 
'  WAT.  BRADWOOD  *  The  O.  V.H.  xii,  Butchers'  ponies,  anu 
rough-coated,  shamble-kneed  cobs,  just  up  from  grass.  1897 
LD.  E.  HAMILTON  Outlaws  x.x.vi\.  303'  Haud  up,  yeshammel- 
shankit  brute,'  he  continued,  as  his  horse  stumbled  forward. 

Shamble (Jx-mb'l),^.1  rare.  [f. SHAMBLED.'] 
trans.  To  cut  up  or  slaughter  as  in  the  shambles, 
f  To  shamble  forth  :  to  cut  up  and  dispose  of  (a 
corpse).  Also  Sha'mbled  ppl.  a. 

1601  R.  YARINGTON  Two  Trag.  n.  vi.  E  ab,  [Stage  direc- 
tion] Merry  begins  to  cut  the  body. . .  £i«fcr  Truth.  Ye 
glorious  beames  [of  the  moon],  .Why  doost  thou  lend  assist- 
ance to  this  wretch,  To  shamble  forth  with  bolde  audacitie 
His  lims,  that  beares  thy  makers  semblance!  17..  Remonstr. 
Prot.  afst.  Papists  in  Somers  Tracts  (1748)  II.  248  (fa's), 
As  if  their  Intention  were  to  convert  the  World,  and  not 
to  Kill  the  King,  Garble  the  Parliament,  Shamble  all  good 
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and  ; 


I  sober  Protestants  of  every  Party.  1869  Lu.  LVTTON 
Orvalv.  ii.  240  It  was  a  desperate  sortie.  The  Count.  Des- 
perate? ay,  They  shambled  us  like  sheep.  1900  Daily  .\'ews 
26  May  3/3  'i'o . .  slaughter  the  British  soldiers  like  shambled 
deer. 

Shamble  (Jbe-mb'1),  v£  [Prob.  f.  SHAMBLE  a. 
Cf.  Fris.  skammtljt,  '  to  walk  irregularly,  esp.  with 
badly-formed  legs'  (Dijkstra).J  intr.  To  go  with 
an  awkward  ungainly  gait,  to  walk  awkwardly  or 
unsteadily,  usually  with  adv.  as  to  shamble  along. 

l68l[seeSHAMHLINGZ'iV.,r£.].     1690-  [seeSHAMBLING>//  «.]. 

1717  GARTH  Oviifs  Met.  xiv.  I'ertumnns  $  Pomona  36  The 
heedless  lout  comes  shambling  on.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace, 
Ej>.\\.  1.233  Dossennus  slip-shod  shambles  o'er  the  Scene. 
1764  GRAY  Jemmy  Tivitc/ierg  He  shambles  and  straddles  so 
oddly.  1837  DICKENS  Fickw.  xxiv,  Jinks,  .shambled  to  a 
seat,  and  proceeded  to  write  it  down.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron. 
Barset  x\ix.  II.  54  Every  morning  he  shambled  across  from 
the  deanery  to  the  Cathedral.  1902  BUCHAN  Watcktr  by 
Threshold  %$  He  turned  and  shambled  down  the  passage. 

b.  of  an  animal. 

1859  Black™.  Mag,  LXXXVI.  244/2  The  bears  of  the 
north  have  scented  their  quarry — they  come  near  you  and 
nearer,  shambling  and  rolling  their  bulk.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH 
Carthage  xxi  439  Each  [camel]  grunting  and  grumbling  as 
he  shambles  along. 

c.  quasi-^rawj.    To  make  (one's  way)  or  move 
(one's  feet)  shamblingly. 

1847  LVTTON  L-ucretia  n.  vii,  The  sweep.. let  himself  out, 
and  shambled  his  way  to  his  crossing.  1859  Habits  of  Gd, 
Society  \\\.  250  Another  shambles  his  feet  along  t  lie  pavement. 

Shamble,  obs.  form  of  SHAWM. 

Shambling  (JVmblirj),  vbl.  sh,  rare.  [f. 
SHAMBLE  z/.2  + -ING  U]  An  awkward  motion  in 
walking  or  progression. 

1681  DRYDEN  Span.  Friar  i.  ii,  By  that  shambling  in  his 
walk,  it  should  be  my  rich  old  banker  Gomez.  1862  F.  W. 
ROBINSON  Owen  iv.  Sx,  Presently  he  heard  the  rustling  of  her 
dress,  and  the  shambling  of  her  feet  across  the  narrow  landing- 
place.  1887  JESSOPP  Arcady  iv.  116  Think  of  the  weary 
shambling  through  the  mud  and  rain. 

Shambling1  (Jse-mblig), //£  «.     [f.  SHAMBLE 

V.2  +  -IX  G  -.] 

1.  That  shambles  or  is  characterized  by  an  awk- 
ward, irregular  gait  or  motion. 

1690  T)RYDUtfA»tfJtt£ry0Hll.i,  One  pair  of  shambling  legs, 
with  two  splay  feet.  1697  VANBRUGH  Relapse\,  v.  67  A  long, 
loo-^e,  shambling  sort  of  a  Horse.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.CL 
15  July  (1815)  249  Mounted  on  a  tall,  meagre,  raw-boned, 
shambling  grey  gelding.  1798  M.  PiLKiNGTON  £>/<;/„  Painters 
(new  ed.)  791  [Francis  Heyman  is]  easily  distinguishable  by 
the  large  noses  and  shambling  legs  of  his  figures.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickw.  xx,  A  shambling  pot-boy.  1838  —  Nick. 
Nick,  xxxiv.  Who.. made  a  great  many  shambling  bows. 
1880  A.  H.  HuTH  Buckle  II.  72  His  gait  was  stooping,  and 
his  walk  rather  shambling. 

b.  transf.  andyf^.    Often  of  metre  and  style,  etc. 

1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Rosanna.  iii,  Upon  the  profits  of 
this  place,  Simon  contrived  to  live  in  a  shambling  sort  of  way. 
1875  SWINBURNE  Ess.  fy  Stuff.  283  The  slippery  style  and 
shambling  license  which  we  pardon  in  Decker.  1882  STEVEN- 
SON in  Longman. 's  Mag.  I.  78  He  crams  all  this  matter,  tall 
foremost,  into  asingle  shambling  sentence.  1887  SAINTSBURV 
Elizab.  Lit.  iv.  151  A  third  f  characteristic],  .makes  them. . 
tedious  reading,  independently  of  their  shambling  metre. 

2.  Of  jointed  tools  :  Rickety  in  action. 

1829  HQGG  Shcph.  Cal.  I.  45  A  pair  o*  shambling  shears. 
1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  204  The  brass  articles 
[tongs],  .are  liable  to  get  loose  and  shambling. 

Hence  Slia-mbliiigly  adv. 

•ty*  Daily  News  2  Oct.  5  A  grimy  miner.  .slouche_d  sharn- 
blingly  homeward.  1894  SALA  London  up  to  date  vi.  73  On 
rare  occasions  I  do  contrive  to  crawl  shamblingly  through 
the  streets  for  half  an  hour  or  so. 

t  Sha'mbo.  Sc*  Obs.  Also  8  shamboe,  9 
shambeau.  [?  Corruption  of  CHAMOIS.]  Attrib.\\\ 
skambo  leather,  chamois  leather  (CHAMOIS  2).  Also 
in  shambo  skin. 

1612  Sc.  Bk,  Kates  in  Halyburton's  Ledger  (1867)  310 
Gloves  of  shambo  lether  the  dozen  pair  xlviii  s.  a  1706  in  y. 
Watsons  Collect.  Sc.  Poems  i.  28  No  windy  flowrish'd  flying 
Feathers,  No  sweet  permusted  shambo  Leathers.  1755  in 
Macgill  Old  Ross-sh.  (1909)  154,  5  large  Shamboe  skins  for 
lyning  breeches  and  pockets  75  6d.  1807  J.  HALL  Trav.  Scot. 
II.  516  The  miniature  figure  of  a  man  made  of  stuffed  sham- 
beau  leather. 

Shambo,  -ok,  obs.  forms  of  SJAMBOK. 

1810  Barrington's  Voy,  N.  S.  Wales  I.  186  These  sort  of 
whips,  which  they  call  shambos,  are  most  horrid  instruments. 

t  Shambrier.  Obs.  Also  6  shambriere, 
9  shammbrie.  [a.  F.  chambriere,  etc.]  A  long 
lash  used  by  the  master  of  a  manege. 

1667  W.  CAVENDISH  Meth.  Dressing  Horses  182  The 
Shambriere  is  too  Dull  a  thing  ;  and  so  are  all  Whips, 
Hand-whips,  and  all.  1728 CH AMBERS  Cycl.  &.v.Ropet  When 
they  begin  to.  .teach  him  to  flee  from  the  Shambner  [later 
edd.  corrected  shambrier],  and  not  to  gallop  fastly  or  incom- 
pactly.  1852-63  BURN  Technol.  Diet,  (ed.  4),  Shambrier, 
(long  leathern  thong),  chambriere.  1891  FLUGEL  Eng.-Germ. 
Diet,  (ed.  4),  Shammbrie. 

Shambrogue,  obs.  form  of  SHAMROCK. 

t  Shambrough.    Her.    06s.— °    (See  quots.) 

1780  EDMONDSON  Heraldry  1 1.  Gloss.,  Shambrottghs^  a  kind 
of  shoe.  [But  the  engraving  represents  a  ship.]  1818-40 
BERRY  Encyct.  Her.  I.  Gloss.,  Shambroitghst  a  kind  of  ship. 
1847  Gloss.  Heraldry. 

Snambuc,  obs.  form  of  SJAMBOK. 

1828  Life  Planter  Jamaica  141  The  cow-skin,.. of  the 
West  Indies,  or  the  shambuc  of  the  Cape. 

Shambulle,  -yUe,  obs.  forms  of  SHAMBLE  sbl 

Sha-m-da-mn,  a.     [f.  SHAM  s6.i  +  DAMN  z>.] 

The  distinctive  epithet  of  an  inferior  kind  of  scrap- 
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iron,  used  for  making  gun-barrels.  Hence  of  fire- 
arms :  Of  wretched  quality,  'shoddy*. 

1846  GREENER  Set.  Gunnery  107  Sham  damn  iron  is  similar 
in  nature  to  brass,  a  metal  with  fibres  certainly,  but  they  are 
like  the  fibres  of  willow  compared  to  oak. . .  All  slave  gun-bar- 
rels are  made  of  it.  1851-4  Tomlinsotfs  Cycl.  Usef,  Arts 
(1866)  1. 818/1  These  [pieces  of  scrap-iron]  are  sorted  and  used 
in  preparing  iron  of  various  qualities,  known  as  wire-twist, . . 
twopenny,  or  Wednesbury-skelp,  sham-damn-skelp.  1895 
Outing XXVII.  63/2  A  cheap,  sham-dam  arm  should  not 
be  given  to  a  boy,  for  it  may  prove  his  executioner. 

Shame  (JSni),  sb.  Forms :  a.  i  scamu, 
sceamu,  1-4  scame,  2-3  same,  3  seame,  3-4 
scam,  ssame,  3-5,  6  Sc.  scham,  3-5,  6-7  Sc» 
schame,  (4  chame),  Sc.  schaym(e,  4,  6  sham, 
6  Sc.  schamme,  scheyme,  (schaheme),  3- 
shame.  £.  i  sconm,  scomo,  sceomu,  2-3scome, 
3  sceome,  some,  3-4  scheome,  sehom,  3-5 
schome,  shome.  [Com.  Teut.  :  OE.  sc(e)amut 
sc(c#mut  corresponds  to  OFris.  scome,  OS.  skama, 
MDu.  schame  .rnod.Du.  schaam-  in  compounds\ 
OHG.  scama  (MHG.,  mod.G.  scham)  t  ON.  skpmm 
with  unexplained  gemination  (Sw.,  Da.  skatn)t 
Goth.  *skama  (inferred  from  the  derivative  skaman 
refl.  to  be  ashamed) :— OTeut.  i:~skamo. 

From  the  Teut.  root  *$kam-  are  also  OHG.  scant  ashamed 
(:~'  skill  ado-),  Goth,  skandti,  OHG. sca>ida((j.$chand?)  fern., 
disgrace,  OK.  scaiid  masc.,  infamous  man,  scand  fern.,  infam- 
ous woman,  disgrace,  sce_ndan  (:- *skamdjan)  SHEND v. 

Outside  Teut.  no  root  of  corresponding  form  and  sense  has 
been  found,  but  many  scholars  assume  a  pre-Teut  *skem~t 
vaiiant  of  *kem-  to  cover  (Teut.  *heni- ;  ham-  as  in  HAME'J, 
'covering  oneself  being  the  natural  expression  of  shame.] 

I.  1.  The  painful  emotion  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  something  dishonouring,  ridiculous, 
or  indecorous  in  one's  own  conduct  or  circumstances 
(or  in  those  of  others  whose  honour  or  disgrace  one 
regards  as  one's  own),  or  of  being  in  a  situation 
which  offends  one's  sense  of  modesty  or  decency. 

^725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  P.  844  Pudor,  scomo.  c  950 
Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xiv.  9  Bu  inginnas  mio  sceoma  {cum 
rul'ore]  J>set  nlxtmesto  stoue  jehalda.  a  1225  Sf.  Marher.  j 
Ah  be  schulde  scheomien.  .}ef  bu  scheome  cu3est  bat  bulli 
mot  haldest  wi5  a  ?ung  meiden.  1:1250  Gen.  <$•  Kx.  349 
Flesses  fremefle  and  safte  same  bo5en  he  felten  on  here 
lichame.  1471  CAXTON  AV<:wj'<://(Sommer)  I.  240  Alle  shame 
and  vergoyne  redowblith  in  me.  1595  SHAKS.  John\v.  i.  114 
You  will  but  make  it  blush,  And  glow  with  shame  of  your 
proceedings,  Hubert.  1623  FLETCHER  &  ROWLEY  Maid  in 
Mill  i.  iii,  But  for  my  part  (in  all  humility  And  with  no  little 
shame)  I  ask  your  pardons.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  114^4 
Shame  of  Poverty  makes  Laertes  lanch  into  unnecessary 
Equipage.  1842  TENNYSON  Ld.  of  Burleigh  63  As  it  were 
with  shame  she  blushes.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  240  Shame 
at  the  evil  which  sin  is,  works  repentance. 

Personified.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vii,  22  Lamenting  Sor. 
row  did  in  darknesse  lye,  And  Shame  his  vgly  face  did  hide 
from  liuing  eye.  1748  GRAY  Eton  64  Pallid  Fear,  And  Shame, 
that  sculks  behind. 

b.  //. 

1851  HELPS  Comp.Solit.  viii.  152  Being  free  from  many  of 
the  usual  small  shames,  petty  ends,  trivial  vanities. 

c.  Sense  of  shame :    the  consciousness  of  this 
emotion,  guilty  feeling ;  also,  the  right  perception 
of  what  is  improper  or  disgraceful  (cf.  2). 

1647  C.  HARVEY  Schola  Cordis  xv.  29  Untill  the  sense  of 
shame  Makes  me  contemne  my  self- dish  on  our'd  name.  1700 
'  DRYDEN  Cinyras  fy  Myrrlta  307  Another,  and  another  Night 
she  came ;  For  frequent  Sin  had  left  no  Sense  of  Shame.  1766 
FoRDYCE.Serj7f.yng.lyrorne>i(i'jf)'j)  I.i.  n  All  but  those  who. . 
have . .  lost  their  sense  of  shame.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  iv. 
330  And  full  of  cowardice  and  guilty  shame,  I  grant  in  her 
some  sense  of  shame,  she  flies.  1872  DARWIN  Emotions  xiii. 
321  Under  a  keen  sense  of  shame,  there  is  a  strong  desire  for 
concealment. 

d.  Past  shame j  dead  to  shame,  no  longer  capable 
of  feeling  shame,  grown  callous  to  shame. 

1509  [see  PAST  prep.  3].  1647  HEXHAM  i.  s.  v.,  He  is  past 
shame.  1780  WARNER  in  Jesse  Sehvyn  #  Contemp.  (1844)  IV. 
325  His  wife  and  her  sister  are  not  great  enough  or  little 
enough  to  be  dead  to  shame. 

2.  Fear  of  offence  against  propriety  or  decency, 
operating  as  a  restraint  on  behaviour ;  modesty, 
shamefastness.     Without  shame,  shameless(ly. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  342  In  habit  maad  with  chas- 
titee  and  shame  Ye  wommen  shul  apparaille  yow.  1576  GAS- 
COICNE  Grief of 'Joye  iv.  xxxv.  Wks.  1910  II.  555  The  dark- 
some nyght,  sharpe  enemye  to  shame,  By  candles  light, 
betrayethe  many  a  dame.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  m.  ii.  285 
Haue  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame,  No  touch  of  bash- 
fulnesBe?  1622  MABBE  tr.  Alemans  Guzman  d*  A  If .  u.  131 
Discouering  those  parts  which  shame  bids  vs  hide.  1692  R. 
L'EsTRANGE  Josephus,  Antiq.  iv.  viii.  (1733)  97  A  Debtor 
that  hath  neither  the  Shame  nor  the  Conscience  to  restore 
what  he  borrowed.  1780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legist,  xii.  §  10 
Where  robberies  are  frequent  and  unpunished  robberies  are 
committed  without  shame.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2!  V.  45 
To  infuse  into  them  that  divine  fear,  which  we  call  shame. 
Mod.  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  request;  he  is  quite  without 
shame. 

Personified.  1:1400  Rom.  £4*03056  And  grauntld  hir.. 
That  Shame,  bicause  she  is  honest,  Shal  keperof  theroser  be. 
1754  GRAY  Poesy  64  Her  track,  where'er  the  Goddess  rovesi 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  Shame. 

3.  Disgrace,  ignominy,  loss  of  esteem  or  reputa- 
tion. 

a  990  CYNEWULF  Crist  1274  Hi  |>aerscoma  mseste  dreo^a5. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  59  To..kepen  us  from  hear  m  and  scome. 
a  1300  K.  Horn  327  Schame  mote  bu  fonge  &  on  hi^e  rode 
anhonge.  136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  iv.  28  For  to  sauen  hem- 
self  from  schome  and  from harme.  c  1385  CHAUCKK  L,  G.  W. 


SHAME. 

1028  Thour  out  the  worl  oure  shame  is  kid  so  wyde.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ezek.  xvi.  52  Therfore  beare  thine  owne  shuine. 
1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  70  Free  from  these  slanders.and 
this  open  shame.  1729  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  14  Men, 
to  avoid  the  shame  of  one  villainy,  are  sometimes  guilty  of 
a  greater.  1764  BURN  Poor  Laws  199  By  once  inflicting 
shame  on  a  criminal,  we  for  ever  remove  that  fear  of  it, 


1859  TENNYSON  Enid  101  Far  better  were  I  laid  in  the  dark 
earth.  .Than  that  my  lord  thro'  me  should  suffer  shame. 
b  An  instance  or  piece  of  disgrace. 

ci230  Halt  Meid.  8  (Bodley  MS.)  Teonen  )x>Uen,  & 
gromen  &  scheomen.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  589  So  fil  it 
as  fortune  hym  aughte  a  schame.  a  1470  HARDYNG  Chron. 
cxiv.  xviii,  Thus  synnes  olde  make  shames  come  full  newe. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\.  (Sommer)  99  Though. .euery 
death  were  followed  with  a  thousand  shames.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant,  <$•  Cl.  i.  iv.  72  Let  his  shames  quickely  Driue  him  to 
Rome.  1633  LD.  BROOKE  Poe>ns,  Treat.  Iv'arres  vii.  71  So 
be  t  he  Shames  of  Peace,  the  Pride  of  Warre.  1880  M' GARTHS' 
Own  Times  IV.  32  The  calamities  and  shames  of  1865  might 
have  been  avoided.  1891  FARRAR  Darkn.  <S-  Dawn  i,  The 
name  of  her  sister  Drusilla  had  been  already  stained  with  a 
thousand  shames. 

c.  spec.  Violation  of  a  woman's  honour,  loss  of 
chastity.  f7<?  do  (a]  shame ^  to  offer  violence  (to). 
Child,  son  of  shame,  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock. 

(1205  LAY.  12101  Melga  nom  Oriene..&  scome  hire  bi- 
hedde  &  ladde  heo  to  his  bedde.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W. 
488  That  al  here  lyf  ne  don  nat  but  asayen  How  manye 
wemen  they  may  don  a  schame.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  v. 
13  After  that  foster  fowle  he  fiercely  rid,  To  bene  auenged 
of  the  shame,  he  did  To  that  faire  Damzell.  1603  SHAKS. 
Meas.for  M.  in.  i.  140  Is't  not  a  kinde  of  Incest,  to  take  life 
From  thine  owne  sisters  shame?  1722  DR  FOE  Col.  Jack 
(1840)  2  My  nurse,  .bred  me  up  very  carefully  with  her  own 
son,  and  with  another  son  of  shame  like  me.  1813  BYRON 
Giaour  421  And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim,  Except  an 
erring  sister's  shame.  1827  SCOTT  Surg.  Dan.  ii,  A  child  of 
shame,  deserted  by  its  father  and  mother.  1833  TENNYSON 
Sisters  8  She  mix'd  her  ancient  blood  with  shame.  1864  — 
Aylmers  Field  687  The  poor  child  of  shame. 

t  d.  Shames  death  (deid^  dede,  etc.),  a  shameful 
death.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1619  He  suar  his  ath  pat  ^ai  suld  all 
thole  schammes  deid.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  1133  God 
yeve  yow  bothe  on  shames  deeth  to  dyen  I  c  1440  Bone  Flor. 
1823  God  gyf  the  schames  dedd.  £1450  St.  Cnthbert 
(Surtees)  7829  pai  had  aftir  an  yuel  spede,  Shames  deed  or 
outelawde.  16..  Sir  John  Butler  iv.  in  Child  Ballads  III. 
330/1  A  shames  death  may  bee  dye  ! 

t  e.  Infliction  of  disgrace,  injurious  language  or 
conduct.  (Cf.  the  phrases  in  u.)  Obs. 

<-97S  Rushw.  Gosp.  Mark  xii.  4  Mi3  scomum  miclum  to- 
^Iworhtun  [co ntumeliis  ajfecerunt].  a  m$Ancr.  R.  108  In 
his  earen  he  hefde,..al  be  schorn,  &  alle  be  scheomen  bet 
earen  muhte  iheren.  1526  Piigr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
300  b,  Than  began  all  the  multytude  with  moost  shame  and 
abhomynacyon .  .to  spyt  in  thy  blessed  face. 

f  4.  What  is  morally  disgraceful  or  dishonoura- 
ble; baseness  in  conduct  or  behaviour.  To  do 
shame,  to  do  something  disgraceful  or  wicked. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25497  Ken  us  lauerd,  for  J?i  nam,  Forsak 
bat  sin  and  scam,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife'1!  T.  295  Men  may 
wel  often  fynde  A  lordes  sone  do  shame  and  vileynye. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13704  He  cast  hym  by  course . .  To  venge 
of  his  vilany  &  his  vile  schame.  a  1520  DUNBAR  '  Be$e  ane 
/uz'ar1  6  Be  layth  alway  to  do  amiss  or  schame.  1682  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  m.  §  17  If  that  degenerous  vice 
possess  thee,  hide  thyself  in  the  shadow  of  thy  shame,  and 
pollute  not  noble  society. 

5.  Used  predicatively  (without  article)  for  :  A 
fact  or  circumstance  which  brings  disgrace  or  dis- 
credit (to  a  person,  etc.)  ;  matter  for  severe  reproach 
or  reprobation.  Now  poet. 

a  xooo  Colloq.  ^QLlfric  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  100  Micel  hynd  and 
sceamu  \,uerecundia\  hyt  is  menn  nelle  wesan  J>xt  ^aet  he  ys. 
c  1200  ORMIN  11956  Forr  batt  wass,  alls  he  wisste  itt  wel,  Hiss 
a;henn  shame  &  shande.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  72  It 
is  schame  to  written  it  but  more  to  done  it  in  dede.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  505  And  shame  it  is,  if  a  preest  take  keep,  A 
shiten  shepherde  and  a  clene  sheep,  c  1475  RanfCoilyar 
87  For  first  to  lofe  and  syne  to  lak,  Peter  !  it  is  schame. 
1538  STARKEY  England  \.  iv.  125  Thys  ys  not  only  grete 
hurte  to  the  commyn  wele,  but  also  grete  schame  and  dys- 
honowre  to  our  cuntrey.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  1 1,  u.i.  238  Now 
afore  heauen,  'tis  shame  such  wrongs  are  borne  In  him  a 
royall  Prince.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  78  Truths . .  That  'tis  our 
shame  and  mis'ry  not  to  learn.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xl,  It 
were  shame  to  our  profession  were  we  to  suffer  it.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xlviii.  n  She.. holds  it  sin  and  shame  to 
draw  The  deepest  measure  from  the  chords.  1896  A.  E. 
HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Ladv,  Some  lads  there  are,  'tis  shame 
to  say,  That  only  court  to  thieve. 

b.  Similarly  a  shame,  a  great  shame.  Now 
common  in  colloq.  use. 

1390  GOWKR  Can/.  II.  28  Which  were  a  schame  unto  his 
trowthe.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festialii  Hit  was  a  gret  schame 
to  all  horn  fc>at  werne  gret  clerkes.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach  s 
Hush.  \.  (1586)  i6b,  If  it  beashamefor-.apleadarofcauses 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  lawe  wherein  he  dealeth,  a  greater 
shame  is  it  for  a  professor  of  husbandry,  to  be  vnskilful  in 
the  ground  whereon  his  whole  trade  lyeth.  1648  Hunting  of 
Fox  36  'Tis  a  foul  shame  that  you  should  be  last  in  return- 
ing to  a  sence  of  your  duty.  1662-3  PEPYS  Diary  19  Jan., 
They,  .pay  fifteen  or  twenty  sometimes  per  cent,  for  their 
money  which  is  a  most  horrid  shame.  1799  HT.  LEE 
Canterb.  T.t  Frenchman's  T.  (ed.  2)  I.  199  What  a  shame 
yon  pretty  cot  should  be  suffered  to  go  to  ruin  !  1809  MAL- 
KIN  Gil  Bias  vii.  v,  It  was  a  burning  shame  to  see  such  a 
waste  of  provisions.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M,  xxxix,  I  envy  you 
the  concatenation,  Colonel — it  is  a  shame  to  me  not  to  have 
drawn  the  same  conclusion.  1858  S.  BROOKS  Gord,  Knot  xvi. 
119  'It's  a  •  shame',  jerked  out  Mr,  Spenser.  1866 
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Gto.  ELIOT  F.  Holtxxii,  It's  a  sin  and  a  shame.  1889  J.  K. 
JEROME  Three  Men  in  Boat  166  George  said  it  was  a 
wicked  shame  of  Mrs.  G. 

c.  Occas.  in  non-predicative  use  :  A  disgraceful 
thing,  something  to  be  ashamed  of.  pott. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixi.  7  Into  my  deeds  10  prye,  To  find 
out  shames  and  idle  houres  in  me.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Aleut. 
Ii.  7  Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove . .  See  with  clear  eye 
some  hidden  shame  And  I  be  lessen 'd  in  his  love  ?  1855  — 
Maud  in.  iv,  A  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs  and  shames. 

6.  A  person  or  thing  that  is  a  cause  or  source  of 
disgrace.     Const,  to,  of,  to«. 

a  1586  SaaafAreatttn  II.  iSommer)  99  That  only  I  ..should 
become  a  plague  to  my  selfe  and  a  shame  to  womankind. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  iv.  31  You  Shames  of  Rome.  1675  J. 
OWEN  Inttuttlling  .SY«  xiii.  (1732)  165  It  may  be  this  Day 
you  had  been  a  Terror  to  your  selves,  a  Shame  to  your 
Relations.  1681  COTTON  \Vond.  Peak  76  Environ'd  round 
with  Natures  shames  and  Ills.  Black  Heaths,  wild  Rocks, 
bleak  Craggs,  and  naked  Hills.  1709-11  POPE  Ess.  Crit. 
694  Erasmus,  that  great  injur'd  name,  (The  glory  of  the 
Priesthood,  and  theshame  !j.  1757  GRAY  Bard  87  Yetowers 
of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame.  1778  [W.  H.  MARSHALL] 
Minutes  Aerie.,  Digest  113  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  reared 
in  those  Wastes  which  are  now  a  sham-.:  on  their  Country. 
1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  in.  i.  287  Nature  casts  him  oft",  who  is 
her  shame. 

b.  colloq.  A  thing  which  is  shockingly  ugly  or 
indecent,  or  of  disgracefully  bad  quality. 

1764  GRAY  Jemmy  Twitcher  8  His  nose  is  a  shame, — and 
his  eyes  are  so  lewd  !  1815  SCOIT  Guy  M.  v,  Luckie  Fin- 
niston  sent  up  three  [hens]  that  were  a  shame  to  be  seen. 
1880  TENNYSON  Village  Wife  vii,  An'  'e  bowt  little  statutes 
all-naakt  an'  which  was  a  shaame  to  be  seen. 

7.  concr.  The  privy  members  or  '  parts  of  shame '. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

a  1000  Czitmon's  Gett.g\z  (Or.),  Het  lieora  sceome  beccan 
frea  frumhrae^le.  c  1050  I'oc.  in  Wr.AViilcker  470/23  Prcpu- 
tia,  scama,  ba  waspenlican  limo.  c  1230  Gen.  ft  E.t.  351  Do 
gunen  he  same  snden,  And  limes  in  leues  hiden.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  2026  His  midelst  bat  hightcam,  Bihild,  and  sago 
hi-,  fader  schame.  1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  u.  86  Other 
[women]  cast  vp  their  clothes,  &  openly  discouerand  bewray 
their  shame.  1599'!'.  M[OUKET]  Silkaarmes  3  Then  fig-tree 
fannesuppon  their  shame  they  wore.  1611  BIBLE  Rev.  xvi. 
15  Least  nee  walke  naked,  and  they  see  his  shame.  [1795 
tr.  Thunbergs  Trav.  (ed.  2)  II.  78  The  Hottentots  uni- 
versally wore  a  bag  just  before  the  parts  of  shame.] 
II.  Phrases. 

8.  To  have  shame  :  to  be  ashamed,  feel  ashamed. 
Const,  of,  inf.,  that.     Now/<v/. 

c888  .^LCRED  Boeth.  xi.  §  i  Hi  habbaft  sceame  bzs  welan 
gif  hi  nebeoSswaaeJieleon  jebyrdumswahi  woldon.  £1175 
Lamb.  Ham.  137  And  bere  mide  hine  alese8  of  scome  be  he 
habben  sculde  }if  he  heo  ne  ;ef.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i. 
(ftiriisl  535  Sic  schent  and  schame  at  hart  had  he.  Itid. 
xxvii.  (Mackor)  1014  Alswa  had  he  schame  to  tell  quhy  [etc.], 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xii.  133  Sche  had  gret  schame,  that 
sche  hadde  a  Child,  c  1400  K ule  St.  Benet  (Prose)  30  pat 
tay  haue  shame  of  bair  faute.  1841  TENNYSON  Vision  of  Sin 
iv.  vi,  Sit  thee  down,  and  have  no  shame,  Cheek  by  jowl, 
and  knee  by  knee. 

9.  To  think  shame,  to  be  ashamed.     (Occas.  to 
think  it  shame.}    Const,  of,  for,  inf.,  or  that.  . . 

t  a.  The  early  examples  belong  to  the  impersonal 
THINK  v.,  const,  dative  (him  etc.  thinketh  shame], 
Obs.  b.  In  the  i  jth  c.  this  construction  gave  place 
to  that  in  which  the  verb  is  the  personal  THINK 
v.-  Now  somewhat  arch. 

a.  c  1*05  LAY.  28850  For  mucchel  scome  heom  buhte  bat 
wepmen  heom  ne  rohte.  a  1300  [see  THINK  v.1  B.  2  a],  a  1400 
St.  Alexius  5  (Vernon  MS.),  To  seruen  god  bhu?te  him  no 
schome. 

b.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  517  And  for  hys  wrang  reyfif 
othir  he  sail  think  schame  Or  de  tharfor.     1648  J.  BEAUMONT 
Psyclie  \.  cxi,  And  then  eleven  great  Stars  thought  it  no 
shame  To  couch   before  me  who   admired   them.     1714-7 
RAMSAY  Wyfe  of  A  uchtermitckty  xv,  I  trow  the  man  thocht 
mekle  schame.    1791  [see  THINK  t'.2  B.  i  c].     1816  SCOTT  Bl. 
Dwarf 'ix,  Thinkna  ye  shame  o'  yoursells,  to  come  here,  .to 
frighten  a  lone  widow  woman  ?    1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
(1876)  IV.  xviii.  187  Men  thought  it  shame  to  dwell  at  such 
a  time  under  the  shadow  of  a  house. 

10.  To  take  shame,      fa.    To   be   disgraced, 
incur  disgrace  (obs.).    b.  To  conceive  shame,  feel 
ashamed ;  10  accept  blame  or  disgrace  as  merited  ; 
to  acknowledge  that  one  is  in  fault.     More  fully  to 
take  shame  to  (unto,  upon)  oneself. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  323  Crete  pile  it  was,  bat  be 
hede  of  Cristendam  Suld  for  any  tres  pas  take  so  foule  ascham. 
1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxii.  (Percy  Soc.)  156, 1  was  not 
proude,  I  toke  of  him  no  shame.  1603  SHAKS.  Mcas.for  Af. 
n.  iii.  36, 1  doe  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  euill,  And  take  the  shame 
with  ioy.  1607  B.  BARNES  Divils  Charter  i.  iii.  B  2,  Take  to 
thee  Gismond  both  the  skorne  and  shame.  171*  STEELE-S/rc/. 
No.  448  P3,  I  take  shame  upon  myself  for  this  Crime.  17*7 
BOYER  Diet.  Royal  II.  s.  v.,  I  take  shame  to  my  self,  that, 
yavoui  d  tna  honle,  qiic.  i8ai  SCOTT  Kenihu.  xv,  I  take 
shame  to  say,  that  [etc.].  1869  GOULBOURN  Purs.  Holiness 
x.  01  So  long  as  they  take  shame  to  themselves  for  the  evil 
which  is  in  them. 

til.  To  Jo  (a  person)  shame  :  to  inflict  injury  or 
dishonour,  ofler  reproach  or  obloquy  (see  also  3  c). 
Also  to  say  or  speak  (one)  shame  ;  to  say  or  speak 
shame  of,  on,  by.  Also  with  a  and  pi.  Obs. 

£950  Lintiis/.  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  45  Nokis  cimtumeliam  facts 
us  sceoma  flu  does,  a  1100  Vices  «y  Virtues  51  Alle  5e 
scames  and  3e  bismeresSehiearrerhimhaddeidon.  a  1235 
£<£'•  Kath.  349  Ah  gaA  ;et  &  segge3  scheome  hi  ure  undead- 
Ilrhe  godes.  a  1350  Owl  4-  ffight.  363  Yet  bu  me  seyst  an 
ober  schome  pat  ich  an  on  Myn  eye  lome.  1197  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  3239  Hii  bojte  to  do  bis  lond  ssame.  c  1385  CHAUCER 
L.  G.  /K  407  Ne  a  irewe  louere  may  me  n.it  blame  Thaw 
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that  I  speke  a  fals  louere  sum  schame.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  x.  xxvii.  457  The  letter  spak  shame  by  her  and  by 
sir  launceloL  153$  COVERDALE  Dan.  xi.  18  A  prynce  shal 
stoppe  him,  to  domm  a  shame.  1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  111.97 
If  thou . .  teach  thy  hastie  spleene  to  do  me  shame.  1603  — 
Meas.for  Af.  m.  i.  81  Why  giue  you  me  this  shame?  1611 
BIBLE  i  Sam,  xx.  34  Hee  was  grieued  for  Dauid,  because  his 
father  had  done  him  bhame. 

12.  To  put  to  shame:  to  bring  into  disgrace,  bring 
disgrace   upon ;     also  fig.    to    outshine,    eclipse. 
Similarly,  to  bring t  ^shnfe,  f/«r«  to  shame.    Also 
t/0  go  to  shame,  to  be  ruined  or  spoilt. 

a  1250  Owl$  Night.  522  Hwenne  hu  hauest  Ido  bi  gome  pi 
stefne  gob  anon  to  schome  [Cotto»MS.&\iQmt}.  cizyoSancta 
Crux  338  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  12  Crist ine  men  ^>at  he  mi^te 
i-finde  Alle  he  brou}te  to  schame.  c  1375  6V.  Leg.  Saints  ii. 
(Paiiliis]  521  He  schupe  bam  all  to  schame,  pat  euir  trowit 
in  cristisname.  a  \^>  Sir  Degree.  127  Hesey,  '  Alle^oude 
to  schome  ! '  And  went  one  hys  wey.  1445  tr.  Clandian  in 
Anglia  XXVIII.  269  With  her  also  thou  puttist  to  shame 
her  loothsomnoriceambicion.  ^1470  HKSRY  IValLue  x.  1004 
'i'he  Roman  [buikls]  at  than  was  in  Scotland,  He  gart  be 
brocht  to  scham,  quhar  thai  thaim  fand.  1591  SHAKS.  Two 
Gent.  iv.  iv.  67  A  Slaue,  that  still  an  end  turnes  me  to  shame. 
1611  BlBLB  Heb.  vi.  6  They  crucifie  to  themselues  the  Sonne 
of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  loan  open  shame.  1752  'SiR  H. 
BEAUMONT'  tr.  Attiret's  Ace.  Em/>.  China's  Card,  29  If 
any  one  of  them  is  caught  in  the  Fact  [I.  e.  Thieving]  he  is 
brought  to  Shame.  1780  COUTER  Progr.  Error  245  Ha> 
time  worn  out,  or  fashion  put  to  shame,  Good  sense,  good 
health,  good  conscience,  and  good  fame?  1855  THACKERAY 
Kewcoines  xli,  No  young  woman  of  this  year  has  come  near 
her  :  those  of  the  past  seasons  she  has  distanced,  and  utterly 
put  to  shame.  1865  F.  PARKMAN  Huguenots  i.  (1875)  5 
Every  ship  from  the  New  World  came  freighted  with  marvels 
which  put  the  fictions  of  chivalry  to  shame. 

13.  For  shame :  from  a  sense  of  shame,  because 
one  feels  shame  ;  also,  for  fear  of  shame,  in  order 
to  avoid  shame  ;  so  "\for  shame  of,  in  order  not  to 
bring  shame  upon.     Alsoy^;-  shames  sake. 

cgoo  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  iv.  xxiv.  (1899!  482  J>onne  aras  he 
for  scome  from  Jjaem  symble.  c  1200  OKMIN  16971  Forrbi 
^att  he  ne  mihhte  nohht  O  da}}  forr  shame  lernenn.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  24  Save  that  the  name  of  soveraynetee, 
1  hat  wolde  he  have  for  shame  of  his  degree.  1592  SHAKS. 
yen,  $  Ad.  36  He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire.  1592 
MORYSON  Let.  21  Oct.  in  Itin.  (1617)  i.  38  When  I  looked 
my  face  in  a  glasse,  I  could  not  for  shame  take  this  course. 
1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  x.xxiii,  I  will  grant  you  as  fair  terms 
as  for  very  shame's  sake  you  ought  to  ask  in  my  present  con- 
dition. 1859  TENNYSON  Vivien  548  The  shame  that  cannot 
be  explain  d  for  shame. 

b.  esp.  in  adjuration  or  remonstrance.  Hence 
often  as  an  int.  =  '  shame  on  you  I '  '  you  should 
be  ashamed ' ;  also_/feyiv  shame  !  (see  FIE  int.  i). 

a  1300  Cursor  AT.  2794  For  scam  ne  dos  J?am  na  males. 
c  '374  CHAUCER  Anet.  <y  Arc.  272  Mi  swete  fo,  whi  do  ye  so, 
for  shame,  c  1412  HOCCLEVH  De  Reg,  Princ.  1057  Ffor 
shame!  why  makest  bou  al  this  wo?  1575  Gammer Gur. 
ton's  Needle  iv.  ii.  42  Canst  thou  for  shame  deny  it?  1592 
SHAKS.  Ven,  <$•  Ad.  379  '  For  shame  ',  he  cries, '  let  go,  and 
let  me  go  ',  a  1642  SUCKLING  Fragm.  A  urea, '  Why  so  pale 
and  wan '  Quit,  quit  for  shame.  1775  SHEKIDAN  Rivals  n. 
ii,  Lucy.  For  shame  now  !  here  is  some  one  coming.  1840 
THACKERAY  Shabby  Genteel  Story  v,  At  which  remark.. 
Miss  Caroline  very  properly  said  *  For  shame,  ttecky  ! ' 
1850  Miss  WARNER  Wide  World  xxx,  '  Oh,  William!— 
William  !— for  shame  !  for  shame  ! '  said  Ellen  again. 

t 14.  In  shame  of;  in  order  to  put  to  shame.  Obs. 

'59*5  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  101  To  put  a 
gluue  vpon  the  poynte  of  ane  speir  in  exprobratione  and 
schame  of  him  quha  crakit  his  creddence.  1601  SHAKS. 
Jul.  C.  ii.  ii.  41  The  Gods  do  this  in  shame  of  Cowardice. 

15.  To  ones  shame,  so  as  to  cause  one  shame,  in 
a  way  that  brings  one  discredit.     Also  parentheti- 
cally, with  ellipsis  of  '  be  it  spoken '.     In  early 
use  also  f&  or  -\-for  (one)  to  shame, 

c  1205  LAY.  21008  Heore  }elp  £  heore  gome  ilomp  heom 
seoluen  to  scame.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  vi.  5,  I  seie  to  ^oure 
schame.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  30  And  yit  for  Demephon 
to  schame  I  nto  this  dai  it  berth  the  name.  1526  Pi/gr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  42  His  credytours  claymeth  dette  of  hym 
to  hispayne  &  great  shame.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I  y,  v.  i. 
03  For  my  part,  I  may  speake  it  to  my  shame,  I  haue  a 
Truant  beene  to  Chiualry.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlvii,  It  is 
greatly  to  the  shame  of  our  young  lover's  apprehension, 
that  [etc.].  1835  MACAULAYinTrevelyan£#&(i876)I.444, 1 
read  some  of  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  when  I  was  thirteen; 
and  to  my  shame,  I  never . .  read  a  line  of  him  since. 

16.  a.  In  ejaculatory  formulae  of  imprecation  or 
indignant  disapproval,  as  (a)  shame  (or  f  a  shame] 
betide  (take,  etc.)  .  .  /;  (/>}  shame  to  or  on  .  .  /  (e} 
(the)  more  shame  for . .  ;  (d}  shame!  simply.    Also 

for  shame  I  (see  1 3  b). 

(a)  a  1352  MINOT/WWJ  (ed.  Hall)  ii.  12  Schame  bityde 
beSkotlesfor  J>ai  er  full  of  gile,     c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4267 
God  yeve  him  shame  !  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  968  Shame 
come  to  him  that  is  the  cause  thereof.     1593  SHAKS.  a  Hen* 
V/,  in.  i.  307  Nay,  then  a  shame  take  all. 

(b)  1595 SHAKS.  John\\.  i.  167  Nowshame  vpon  you  where 
she  does  or  no.     1728  POPE  Dunciad  \.  113  Now  (shame  to 
Fortune  !j  an  ill  Run  at  Play  Blank'd  his  bold  visage.   1819 
SHELLEY  Cenci  v.  ii,  60  Shame  on  these  tears  !  1855  KINGS- 
LEY  West™.  Ho  !  xv,  It  can't  be  expected,  and  no  shame  to 
them ! 

(e)  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent,  tv.  iv.  138  The  more  shame  for 
him,  that  he  sends  it  me.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacrae  \\. 
vi.  §  16  Did  they  not?  the  more  shame  for  them:  and  if 
they  did,  the  more  shame  for  this  great  Rabbi  thus  to  belie 
them.  1848  DICKENS  Dotnbey  vi,  T  Ah  1  true  !  more  shame 
for  him,*  thought  Walter. 

(<0  1603  SHAKS.  Macb.  m.  iv.  66  Shame  it  selfe,  Why  do 
you  make  such  faces  ?  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  21  p  i  \  The 
whole  Town  cries  out,  Shame  !  That  one  of  his  Coat  should 
be  such  an  Atheist  ?  1834-51  MARY  HOWITT  Sk.  Nat.  Hist., 


SHAKE. 

Wolfu.  82  Oh,  shame,  that  ever  it  hath  been  said,  That 
bloody  war  is  a  glorious  trade  !  1848  Times  14  Nov.  5/2 
A  great  many  voices  cried  out  '  Shame  !  shame  ! '  1887 
Pall  Mall  Gaz.  29  Jan.  5/1  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's 
proposal . .  elicited  cries  of '  Shame  ! '  from  the  Irish  benches. 

b.  To  cry  shame  on,  upon,  "\of:  to  express 
vigorous  reprobation  of. 

1599  SHAKS,  Muck  Ado  iv.  i.  123  Why  doth  not  euery 
earthly  thing  Cry  shame  vpon  her?  1617  MORYSON  /tin. 
ii.  155  Don  Jean,  .commended  highly  the  valour  of  our  men, 
and  cried  shame  upon  the  cowardise  of  his  owne.  1721  DK 
FOE  Moil.  Cavalier  (1840)  255  The  people  cried  shame  of 
them.  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  360  The  pavement 
\vas  detestable  :  all  foreigners  cried  shame  upon  it. 

III.  17.  Comb.,  as  shame-burnt^  -eaten,  -proof, 
-shrunk,  -sick,  -stricken,  -swollen  adjs. ;  f  shame- 
fish  —  pintle-fish  (see  PINTLE  3)  ;  shameworthy 
<7.,  of  which  one  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

1849  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  n.  ii.  (1854)  287  The  shrinking, 
downcast,  ^shame-burnt  woman.  1859  MEREDITH  R .  Fa'crcl 
viii,  His  diversion  only  irritated  and  confused  our  "shame- 
eaten  youth.  1655  MOUI-ET  &  BENNET  Health's  Impror. 
xviii.  174  Yards  or  *shamefishes  (Colybdxnx).  1672  Jossi:- 
i.VN  New-Eng.  Rarities  32  Yard  fish,  Asses  Prick  or  Shainc- 
fi.sh.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  513  We  are  *shame-proofc 
my  Lord.  1631  QUARLFS  Samson  Med.  xvi.  97  Wee  can 
trample  Vpon  our  *shamt:  shrunke  cloakes,  by  your  example. 
15..  G.  ELLIS  Lament.  Lost  Shcepc  in  Farr  S.  P.  KHz. 
(1845)  410  With  *shame-stck  Adam  haue  I  hid  my  head. 
1848  THACKERAY  I7an.  Fair  xxix,  Heart-stained,  and 
"shame-stricken,  he  stood  at  the  bed's  foot.  1592  NASHI: 
/'.  Penilesse  Wks.  1904  I.  197  Would  you..gesse  it  were 
possible  for  any  *shame-swolne  toad  to  haue  the  spet-proofe 
face  to  out  Hue  this  disgrace?  1382  WYCLIK  Lev.  xvi.  4 
And  with  lynnen  breches  he  shal  bile  the  "shame  worthi 
[1388  schamefast]  membres.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxiv. 
855  If  they  begin  once  to  shame  at  that  which  is  not  shame- 
worthy.  1802  LAMB  Let.  to  Manning  24  Sept.,  If  I  should 
have  formed  a  diabolical  resolution,  .of  not  admitting  any 
spirituous  liquors  into  my  house,  will  you  be  my  guest  on 
such  shameworthy  terms? 

Shame  'fcm^v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  shamed 
(p'md).  Forms:  a.  1-2  sceamian,  8cami($;an, 
2-3  scamien,  3  shamien,  samie,  schamie, 
ssame,  scam,  3-6  schame,  4  ssamie,  scham, 
5  schamyn,  6  St.  schaara,  scheyme,  8  dial 
shearne,  sham,  3-  shame  ;  £.  i  scomian,  sceo- 
miau,  3  scomien,  sceomien,  scheomen,  scho- 
mye,  scomye,  scumi,  3-4  schome.  [OE.  sc(a]a- 
miant  sc(e}(mtian,  f.  sc(e}amu,  sc(e\gmu  SHAME  sb. 

The  verb  corresponds  formally  to  OS.  skawon,  OHG. 
««/«<?«  (MHG.  scnamen)%  mod.  fa¥ns.skaamt,siidmi\  an 
older  Teut.  formation  is  represented  by  Goth,  skatttait,  OHG. 
seamen  ;  and  a  third  type  by  MHG.  schemeti  (mod.G.  scha~ 
?itcti\  ON.  skemma  (Sw.  skemma^  Da.  skjxinme  to  disgrace, 
injure);  ON.  had  also  skamma  (Da.  skaminc  refl.  to  be 
ashamed).] 

1.  intr.   To  feel  or  conceive  slinme;  to  become 
or  be  ashamed.   Const,  of,  a(,  withtfor.    Obs.  exc. 
dial,    (see  Eng.  Dial.  Dict.\ 

(In  OE.  with  genh.  of  cause,  also  of  refl.  pron.  =  to  be 
ashamed  of  oneself.) 

Beowulf  1026  (Gr.)  No  he  baere  feoh^yfte  for  sceotendum 
scamisan  Sorfte.  cSgj  /EI.FRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Hi.  409 
Bios  SJG  cwift  Saet  <5u  oin  scami^e,  Sidon.  a  1225  Ancr.  R. 
312  Nolde  be  kniht  beon  sori  &  scheomen  ful  sore  ?  a  1240 
Urcisun  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  185  pe  sunne.  .leoseb  here  Hht 
and  scorneb  ajein  H  brihte  leor  of  hir  besturnesse.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  17429  Wit  bis  word  scorned  ^an  be  luus.  1340 
HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  7159  pai  salle  swa  schame  ay  of  hair 
syn.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Talcs  120  Som  bat  shamyd  with 
her  syn,  went  &  shrafe  balm  clene  berof.  1534  in  Lett. 
Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  49  He  hath  a  brasyn 
forened,  which  shameth  at  nothing,  la  1586  MONTGOMERIE 
Misc.  Pfiems  xxxii.  (1887)  S°>  '  thank  my  God  I  shame  not 
of  my  snap.  1588  GREENE  Pandosto  (1607)  E  3,  And  yet 
Dorastus,  shame  not  at  thy  shepheards  weede.  1606  W. 
CRASHAW  Rom,  Forgeries  52  The  brazen  face  of  the  whore 
of  Babylon,  who  shames  with  no  sinne.  1651  JANE  linage 
Unbr.  95  They.. shame  not  at  such  assertions  of  falshood 
as  common  States  blush  to  be  detected  of. 

b.  With  clause  expressing  the  reason,  arch. 

("897  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  x.62  Jif  we  Sonne  scomia<5 
bat  we  to  uncuSum  monnum  swelc  sprecen.  .1470  HENRY 
Wallace  x.  491  Schamys  thow  nocht,  that  thow  neuir  ^eit 
did  gud?  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  1143  Thou  sing'st  not  in  the 
day,  As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold.  1847  MRS. 
NORTON  Fisher's  Drawing-Room  Scrap-bk.  28, 1  shame  that 
a  creature  so  light,  should  bid  me  thus  quiver  and  bleed. 
C.  Const,  to  (or  -\for  to}  and  inf.  Now  rare. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vn.  436  5he  aucht  to  shame. .  For  to 
schut  at  me  on  fer  !  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xx.  89  Men 
and  wymmen.  .schamez  no$t  for  to  schew  bam  as  Godd 
madebam.  «*5*3  FAB  VAN  Chron.  vn.  (1811)328  Elyzabeth. . 
shamyd  not,  for  Crystis  sake,  to  wesshe  y*  sorys  &  bylis  of 
lazars.  a  1541  WYATT  Cotnpl.  upon  Love  in  Tcttefs  Misc. 
(Arb.)  48  Now  shames  he  not  on  me  for  to  complain.  1598 
B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  \\.  v.  (1616)  28  Art  thou  a 
man?  and  sham'st  thou  not  to  beg?  1659  MILTON  Hire- 
lings Pref,  Clergie  who  shame  not. .to  maintain,  .their 
Popish  and  oft  refuted  positions.  1840  LADY  C.  BURY 
Hist,  of  Flirt  xv,  A  folly  I  shamed  to  confess.  1862  Miss 
MULOCK  Dottt.  Stories  210,  I  shame  to  say  that  [etc.]. 

2.  trans,   irnpers.,  as  in  (it)  shames  me  =  I  am 
ashamed.     Const,  to  (or  for  fo)  and  inf.,  a  clause, 
or  for ;  in  OE.  also  genit.  of  cause.     In  later  use 
only  with  it.     Now  rare. 

4:897  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.C.  xxj.  164  O55e  hwa  biS 
Descended,  Saet  me  for&em  ne  scami^e?  c  1000  ^ELFRIC 
Gen.  ii.  25  Hi  waeron  ba  butu  nacode.  .and  him  fc>aes  ne  scea- 
mode.  ci2O5  LAY.  4851  Him  swi3e  scomede  bat  he  swa 
i-scend  wes.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  22  Delve 
may  Y  not,  and  me  shameb  for  to  begge.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Man  of  Law's  Prot.  3  To  asken  help  thee  shameth  in  thyn 
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SHAME. 

herte.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vm.  xxxix.  332  Me  shamed 
att  that  tyme  to  haue  more  a  doo  with  you. 

1577  St.  Augustine's  Man.  17  It  shameth  and  irketh  me 
to  abide  such  thyngs  as  this  world  doth.  1652  NEEDHAM 
tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  77  It  shamed  that  noble  Nation  to 
pay  Tribute,  who  were  wont  to  command  it.  1847  LYTTON 
Word  to  Public  10  Omitting  it  from  the  list  of  those 
[writings]  it  does  not  shame  me  to  acknowledge. 

3.  trans.  To  feel  shame  in  regard  to  (a  person 
or  thing)  ;  to  hold  in  awe  or  reverence  ;  to  dread 
or  shun  through  shame.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1382  WYCLIF  Mark  xii.  6  For  by  hap  thei  schulen  schame 
mysone  [gloss  or  drede  with  reuerence,  Vulg.  reverebiintur], 

,  Vulg. 


,    .      , 

Court)  Is  fled  away.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  «r  Psyche 
May  xxviii,  And  when  at  night  her  love  flew  to  his  place 
More  than  afore  she  shamed  his  fond  embrace. 

4.  To  make  ashamed,  fill  with  shame,  cause  to 
feel  shame. 

1530  PALSGR.  701/1  I  shame  one,..  I  make  one  chaunge 
coloures.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  i.  iv.  120  To  tell  thee 
whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  derm  d,  Were  shame  enough 
to  shame  thee,  Wert  thou  not  shamelesse.  1639  MAYNK 
City  Match  iv.  v.  43  Then,  Sir,  she  is  so  modest..  .The  least 
Obscene  word  shames  her.  1735  POPE  Prol.  Sat.  I.  89 
Who  shames  a  Scribbler  ?  break  one  cobweb  thro',  He  spins 
the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princess  Prol.  132,  I  wish  I  were  Some  mighty  poetess,  I 
would  shame  you  then,  That  love  to  keep  us  children  !  1859 
—  Elaine  207  Nay,  father,  ..  shame  me  not  Before  this  noble 
knight.  1889  BARRIE  Windo-.u  in  Thrums  xviii.  166  The 
love  Leeby  bore  for  Jamie  was  such  that  in  their  younger 
days  it  shamed  him. 

fb.  refl.  To  be  ashamed.    Const,  of,  for,  or  inf. 

n  1250  Owl  *  Night.  161  (Jesus  MS.)  Schomye  [Cott. 
Schamie]  (>e  vor  bine  vnrede.  c  1375  Cato  573  in  Minor 
Poems  fr.  Vtrnon  MS.  603  fat  bou  ne  const,  schome  be 
nol  Of  obere  to  ben  I-tauht.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  64  And  so  he  shameth  hymselfe.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed 
xxxi,  '  Rise,  rise,  De  Lacy  ;  and  shame  thee  of  thy  petition,' 
said  the  King. 

c.  pass.  To  be    ashamed.     Const,  of,    at,  for, 
with,  -\upon,  inf.,  or  subord.  clause.     Now/w/. 

13.  .  Cursor  M.  636  (Gott.!  Naked  war  bai  bath  tway,  pai 
were  noght  schamed  par  ma  fay.  c  1374^  CHAUCER  Troilus 
v.  1727  For  sory  of  his  frendes  sorwe  he  is,  And  shamed,  for 
his  nece  hath  doon  a-mis.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8250  Than 
^hamet  was  the  shalke  for  the  shene  ladies,  a  1400-50 
Wars  Alex.  469  So  was  scho  schamed  of  be  schont  bat  hire 
be  schalk  made.  1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  I.  ii.  31  The 
flowers  pull'd  in  their  heads  as  being  sham'd  Their  beauties 
by  the  others  were  defam'd.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxvi, 
He's  sair  shamed  o'  himsell.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  HI. 
35  Pardon,  I  am  shamed  That  I  must  needs  repeat  for  my 
excuse  What  looks  so  little  graceful.  1877  BROWNING 
Agamemnon  119  The  opposite  to  say  I  shall  not  shamed  be. 

d.  To  tell  (say,  speak)  the  truth  and  shame  the 
devil:    to    tell   the   truth   boldly   in   defiance    of 
temptation  to  the  contrary. 

1552  LATIMER  Serm.  Lincolnsh.  iii.  (1562)  85  b,  There  is 


.  .     . 

a  common  saying  amongst  vs,  Say  the  truthe  and  shame 
e  diuel.     1562  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  76  b,  Sale  on  beast,  and 


the 


.  .  . 

shame  the  deuil.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  i.  58-9.  1598 
—  Merry  IV.  IV.  ii.  124  Now  shall  the  diuel  be  sham'd. 
1658  BRAMHALL  Consecr.  Bfs.\.7  Compell  him..  to  shame 
the  divell,  and  eate  his  owne  words.  1731-*  SWIFT  Pol. 
Conversat.  93  Come,  tell  Truth,  and  shame  the  Devil. 
1893  G.  ALLEN  Scallywag  I.  151  'Because  he_'s  so  much 
richer  ',  Paul  answered,  boldly  shaming  the  devil. 

5.  To  inflict  or  bring  disgrace  upon  ;  to  disgrace, 
dishonour  ;  to  be  a  cause  of  disgrace  to. 

c  1200  ORMIN  18284  Hefijlike  he  shamebb  be  &  shendebb 
&  unnwurrbebb.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls) 
15209  pey  wyb  tallies  pe  godeman  schamed.  c  1386  CHAU- 
CER Frankl.  T.  837  Heer  may  I  nat  dwelle,  And  shamen 
al  my  kinrede  in  this  place.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R. 
xv.  xii.  (1495)  492  Yf  it  happe  that  thou  be  ouercome  thenne 
arte  thou  shamyd  for  euermore.  1530  PALSGR.  701/1,  I  was 
of  good  name  and  fame  afore  he  shamed  me  by  this  yvell 
reporte.  1556  OLDE  Antichrist  bt,\>.  This  John  ..  shamed 
the  Churche  of  Rome  wonderfully  w'  his  lyumg.  1644  NYE 
Gunnery  (1670)  28  When  Gunpowder  is  moist,  -it  shameth 
the  Gunner  which  useth  it.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  461 
Where  he  fell  flat,  and  sham'd  his  Worshipers.  1784  Cow- 
PEH  Task  n.  807  Rusting  there.  .What  wonder  if,  discharg  d 
into  the  world,  They  shame  their  shooters  with  a  random 
flight.  1820  BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  iv.  ii,  Dofe...Let  us  go 
worthy  of  our  sires  and  selves.  Ber.  F.  I  shall  not  shame 
you,  uncle.  1900  Daily  Tel.  18  Oct.  n/i  We  tortured  no 
prisoners,  .  .we  shamed  no  women. 
b.  with  a  thing  as  object. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Ps.  xtii.  10  pe  counsaile  of  be  helples  se 
shamed.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  1124  S.  Paule  saith, 
yi  euery  man  which  prayeth  or  precheth  w*-  couered  head, 
shameth  his  head.  1784  COWPER  Task  n.  427  He..prosti- 
tutes  and  shames  His  noble  office.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har. 
n.  viii,  If.,  there  be  A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee.  1842  TENNYSON 
Lady  Clare  66  O  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth  ! 
1865  BUSHNELL  Vicar.  Sacr.  I.  v.  (1866)  ?r  The  losses,  .that 
shame  His  saving  work. 

6.  To  confound  or  put  to  shame  by  superior  ex- 
cellence ;  to  outrival. 

ci4oo  Rule  of  St.  Benet  (prose)  47  Bot  we.  .bat  er..of 
febil  lif,  bis  gude  lif  schamisvs,  andconfundis.  1592  SHAKS. 
Ven.  f,  Ad.  732  Wherein  she  framed  thee  in  high  heaven's 
despite,  To  shame  the  sun  by  day  and  her  by  night.  1611 
Second  Maidens  Trag.  1741  (Malone  See.)  How  pittie 
strikes  een  throughe  inscensible  thinges  and  makes  them 
shame  our  dullnes.  1741  SHENSTONE  Judgm.  Hercules  82 
Her  blushing  cheeks,  that  sham'd  the  purple  morn.  1841- 
44  EMERSON  Ess.,  Nature  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  224  Here  [in  the 
forest]  is  sanctity  which  shames  our  religions.  1848  DICKENS 
Domoey  Iviii,  She'll  shame  'em  with  her  good  looks,  yet. 
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7.  With  complementary  adv.  or  advb.  phr. :  To 
drive  away  (etc.)  through  shame. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  i.  61  And  He  be  sworne,  I  haue 
power  to  shame  him  hence,  c  1644  CLEVELAND  Rebel  Scot 
Poems  (1659)  53  Hyperbolus  by  suffering  did  traduce  The 
Ostracism,  and  sham'd  it  out  of  use.  1682  D'URFEY  Butler's 
Ghost  36  My  Head's  not  such  a  thing  of  no  worth,  'Tis  to 
be  sham'd  away,  and  so  forth.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  53 
You  would  have  shamed  despotism  from  the  earth.  1859 
Habits  o/Gd.  Society  52  The  turbulent  state  of  the  country 
..leaving,  when  bloodshed  was  shamed  back,  the  same 
deadly  hatred. 

b.  To  drive  (one)  out  of,  into  (a  state,  course 
of  action,  etc.)  through  shame  or  fear  of  shame. 

1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penitent  Pardoned  in.  iv.  (1713)  330 
Railery  may  go  about  to  shame  him  out  of  his  course. 
c  1680  BEVERIDGE  Serm.  (1729)  II.  545  When  the  practice 
of  others,  .shames  you  into  a  compliance  with  them.  1775 
SHERIDAN  Rivals  Epil.,  Shamed  into  sense,.. Our  beaux 
from  gallantry  would  soon  be  wise.  1839  THIRLWALL Greece 
xlvi.  VI.  Si  Philip.. shamed  his  son  out  of  his  suspicions  by 
an  indignant  expostulation.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage 
284  The  considerable  armament,  which  the  news  of  Hanni- 
bal's triumphant  progress  through  Italy  had  at  last  shamed 
the  Carthaginians  into  raising  for  him. 

Hence  Shamed  ppl.  a. 

1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  iv.  Dunbar  549  Defamyt,  blaniyt, 
schamyt,  Primas  Paganorum.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia^  in. 
(Sommer)  319  No,  shamed  Musidorus,  worthie  for  nothing, 
but  to  keepe  sheepe.  1874  O'SHAUGHNESSY  Music  *  Moon- 
light 125  In  the  shamed  and  the  ruined  love's  stead.  1880 
MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  (1881)  275  With,  .secret  aim,  which 
he  nursed  like  a  shamed  mother  of  an  infant. 

Shame,  obs.  form  of  SHAWM. 

Shameanah,  variant  of  SHAMIANA(H. 

Slia'niedly,  adv.  nonce-vid.  [f.  SHAMED  a.  + 
-LY'-.]  In  an  ashamed  manner,  with  shame. 

1890  Murray's  Mag.  May  692  '  No,  sir ',  the  young  man 
said,  shamedly. 

Shameeana,  variant  of  SHAMIANA(H. 

Shameface  (j>mfrs).  rare.  [f.  SHAME  sb.  + 
FACE  sb.  (After  shamefaced  adj.)]  a.  A  bashful 
aspect,  b.  nonce-use.  A  shamefaced  person. 

1636-41  Politick  Maid  ii.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  491  But  it 
seemd  he  had  a  shame-face,  He  did  not  court  and  play.  1691 
MRS.  D'ANVERS  Acadcmia  4  Being  told  at  home  that  a 
shame  Face  loo,  Was  a  great  sign  he  had  some  Grace  too. 
1892  W.  BESANTin  Critic  12  Sept.  143/2  One  could  see  all  the 
way  across  the  Atlantic  her  cheeks  blush  ;  one  could  observe 
the  shameface.  1898  M.  HEWLETT  Forest  Lovers  xvi.  (ion) 
138  You  mean  that  I  may  not  venture  into  a  lady's  chamber, 
Shameface  ? 

Shamefaced  (J",?i-mfeist),  a.  [f.  SHAME  sb.  + 
FACE  sb.  +  -ED  2 ;  originally  an  etymological  mis- 
interpretation of  SHAMEFAST  a.] 

1.  Modest ;  bashful,  shy. 

i555[implied  in  SHAMEFACEDNESS].  1593  R.  HARVEY Philad. 
19  Cordeil  being  euer  modestly  and  maydenly  shamefaced. 
1629  MILTON  Hymn  Nativ.  xi,  A  Globe  of  circular  light, 
That  with  long  beams  the  shame-fac't  night  array'd.  1634 
W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  iv.  v.  Song,  Her  blush  doth 
shed  All  o'r  the  bed  Clean  shamefac'd  beames.  1712  ADDI- 
SON  Sped.  No.  458  r  5  Our  Excess  of  Modesty  makes  us 
shamefaced  in  all  the  Exercises  of  Piety  and  Devotion. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  o/L.  n.  xxiv,  The  flush  of  shame-faced  joy 
to  hide  The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide.  1873  MOR- 
LEY  Rousseau  I.  218  He  felt  shamefaced  as  a  schoolboy 
before  the  great  world. 
b.  absol,  (See  quot.) 

1508  SYLVESTER  Du  Bar/as  n.  i.  i.  Eden  625  There  quakes 
the  plant,  which  in  Pudefetan  Is  call'd  The  shame-fac'd 
[orig.  L'arbre  en  Pude/etan  Vergongneux  appelle\,  for 
asham'd  of  man,  If  toward  it  one  doe  approch  too  much  It 
shrinkes  his  boughes  to  shunne  our  hatefull  tuch. 

2.  Ashamed,  abashed. 

1873  MORLEY  Rousseau  I.  70  That  unwritten  chapter  of 
theirlives  which  even  the  most  candid  persons  keep  privately 
locked  up  in  shamefaced  recollection.  1896 '  IAN  MACLAREN  ' 
Kate  Carnegie  237  The  minister . .  hears  the  shamefaced  con- 
fession of  some  lassie  whom  love  has  led  astray. 

Shamefacedly  (J?'-mf?stli),  adv.  [-LY2.]  in 

a  shamefaced  manner,  modestly,  bashfully. 
1620  SHELTON  Quir.  n.  xlix.  327  She,  with  her  eyes  fixt 
pon  the  earth,  most  shamefac'dly  answered  [etc.].  _  1865 
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Shamefacedness  (pi-mGistnes).  [-NESS.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  shamefaced. 

1.  Modesty,  bashfulness,  shyness. 

'555  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  n.  viii.  181  A  coueringof 
honeste  shamefacednesse.  tUtPmtyltU  Par!.  §  3  in  If  art. 
Misc.  (1744)  I.  176  Some  Maidens  shall  blush  more  for 
Shame,  than  for  Shame-facedness.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's 
Met.  iv.  (1626)  74  He  blusht  for  shame ;  Not  knowing  loue  : 
whom  shamefac'tnesse  became.  1693  LOCKE  Educ.  §  135. 
167  There  is  often  in  People,  especially  Children,  a  clownish 
shamefac'dness  before  Strangers.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
(1824)  I.  131  My  poor  grateful  heart  was  like  a  too  full  river, 
which  overflows  its  banks  ;  and  it  carried  away  my  fear  and 
my  shamefacedness.  1803  WORDSW.  To  Highland  Girl  31 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress,  And  maidenly  shame- 
facedness.  1888  SPURGEON  Serm.  in  Voice  (N.Y.)  31  May, 
A  woman  of  few  words  and  much  shamefacedness. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ashamed,  ashamedness. 
1641  J.  TRAPPE  Theol.  Theol.  x.  365  Shee  [sc.  the  soule] 

stands  ofif  in  a  sinful  shamefac'dnesse.  1653  A.  WILSON 
Jas.  /,  20  A  certain  Shamefacedness  to  be  thought  curious 
or  changeable.  1894  WEYMAN  Man  in  Black  i.  8  The  boy 
.  .stood  looking  round  him  with  a  dark  shamefacedness. 

U  3.  Misused  for :  Shamelessness.    Cf.  SHAME- 
FASTNESS  3. 
1827  LONGF.  £££(1891)  I.  vii.  101  The  French  ministry  is.. 


SHAMEFASTNESS. 

with  the  most  bold  shamefacedness  endeavoring  to  retrench 
their  liberty  of  thought. 

Shamefast  (pi-mfast),  a.  arch.  Forms:  see 
SHAME  sb.  [OE.  s((e)amfsest,  f.  sc(e)amu  SHAME 
sb.  +  fsssl  FAST  a. 

The  etymological  sense  appears  to  be  (  restrained  by 
shame  '  ;  but  -fxst  was  a  common  element  in  OE.  adj. 
compounds,  in  some  of  which  it  has  hardly  any  definable 
meaning.] 

1.  Bashful,  modest.    In  a  good  or  neutral  sense  : 
Modest  or  virtuous  in  behaviour  and  character.   In 
a  depreciatory  sense  :  Shy,  awkward  in  the  com- 
|    pany  of  others,  '  sheepish  '.     Also  absol. 

1:897  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxi.  204  On  oSre  wisan 
sint  to  laeronne  oa  scamleasan,  on  oSre  oa  scamfsestan. 
1  1200  ORMIN  2175  jho  wass  wiss  wibb  alle  Shammfasst,  & 
daffte,  &  sedefull.  CIJ2O  Sir  Beues  3201  Wimmen  beb 
schamfast  in  dede  And  namliche  maidenes.  c  1385  CHAUCER 
L.G.  IV.  1535  Ther  nas  no  lak,  but  that  he  was  agast  To 
loue,  &  for  to  speke  shamefast.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret., 
Priv.  Priv.  229  Tho  that  haue  the  face  sumwhate  ruddy  bene 
schamefaste.  c  1530  Crt.  of  Love  731  Demene  you  hche  a 
maid  with  shamefast  dred.  1535  COVERDALE  Ecclus.  xxvi. 
10  Yf  thy  daughter  be  not  shamefast,  holde  her  straitly. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  27  With  chaunge  of  cheare  the 
seeming  simple  maid  Let  fall  her  eyen,  as  shamefast  to  the 
earth.  1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  119  So  humble  was  the 

relate,  as  to  please  The  shamefast  maid,  he  oft  fell  on  his 

nees.  1652  GAULE  Magastroin.  185  A  neck  leaning  to  the 
right  hand  for  shamefast  ;  to  the  left  hand  for  shamelesse. 

trans/.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  15  Kaman  the  stone  may 
well  be  called  a  turncote,  for  that  it  is  now  blacke,  now 
white,  now  shamefast  and  blushing. 

b.  Of  actions,  behaviour,  appearance  :  Charac- 
terized by  or  indicating  modesty  or  bashfulness. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  985  The  firste  is  bat  confession 
moste  be  shamefast.  1505  HEN.  VII  Instruct,  to  Ambass. 
vi.  (1761)  10  The  said  quyn  ys.  .not  lijght  nor  boldehardy  in 
speche  but  with  a  demewre  womanly  shamefast  contenance. 
1611  MURE  Misc.  Poems  ii.  9  Hir  schamefast,  blusching 
smyles.  a  1835  MOTHERWELL  Poet.  Wks.  (1847)  124  The 
rose  with  its  sweet  shamefast  look.  1868  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.,  Doom  of  K.  Acrisius  264  The  damsel's  shamefast 
blood  Made  all  her  face  red  to  the  golden  hair. 

t  2.  Ashamed,  abashed,  full  of  shame.    Obs. 

c  1275  Sinners  beware  t  So  in  O.  E.  Misc.  240  And  beos 
gedelynges  sumtne.  Hwenne  heo  to  schrifte  come.  _  Heo 
beob  schomeuaste.  1382  WvcLlt  Ps.  xxxiv.  26  Be  the!  clad 
with  confusioun  and  shamefast  drede.  c  1450  Merlin  vii.  1  1  1 
The  quene  was  shamefaste,  and  discouerid  to  hym  the  very 
trouthe,  how  the  childe  was  be-geten  the  same  nyght  that 
the  Duke  was  slain.  1:1557  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  xxxiv.  80  They 
had  an  eye  :  full  bent  in  hym,  and  so  they  lightened  were  : 
A  shamefast  face  not  one  of  them,  from  that  tyme  forth  dyd 
beare.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  130  With  their  hands 
couer  their  shamefast  faces. 

f  3.   =  SHAMEFUL  4.     Obs. 

1388  WYCLIF  Lev.  xvi.  4  He  serial  hide  the  schamefast 
membris  with  pryuy  lynnun  clothis.  1563  HYLL  Art  Garden. 
(1593)  165  The  ashes  made  of  the  rinds  of  the  Gourds,  and 
strawed  on  the  vlcers  of  shamefast  places,  .  .bringeth  them 
vnto  a  scarre.  1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith  nob, 
Hauing  a  desease  in  some  shamefast  pane  of  their  body. 

Shamefastly  (p-mfastli),  adv.  [f.  SHAME- 
FAST  a.  +  -LY  '•*.]  In  a  '  shamefast  '  manner. 

1383  WYCLIF  Ps.  xxxix.  15  Be  thei  confoundid  and  shame- 
fastli  drede  thei  togidere;  that  sechen  my  soule,  that  they 
do  it  awei.  1483  CAXTON  St.  Wenefryde  2  She..  a  lytyll 
cast  down  shamefastly  her  chere.  1567  GOLDING  Ovid's 
Met.  ix.  ngb,  Shee  calld  a  servant  shamefastly.  1902 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXVI.  482/2  He..  confessed,  rather  shame- 
fastly, that  he  had  never  killed  anybody  at  any  time. 

Shamefastness  (p-mfastnes).  arch.  [f. 
SHAMEFAST  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  Modesty,  sobriety  of  behaviour,  decency,  pro- 
priety ;  bashfulness,  shyness.  Also,  f  a  feeling  of 
shame,  ashamedness. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  73  Min  shamfestnesse  is  to- 
genes  me.  (-1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wkt.  III.  193  Wymmen 
..in  convenable  abite,  wib  schamefastnesse  and  sobirnesse 
ournynge  hem.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pro!.  840  And  ye,  sire 
clerk,  lat  be  your  shamefastnesse,  Nestudieth  noght.  c  1460 
SIR  R.  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  120  in  Pol.  Rel.  ft  L.  Poems 
(1903)  84  Tosyng  also,  by  force  he  wasse  constrayned,  ffor  no 
plesaunce,  but  verrey  schamfastnesse.  1513  Life  Hen.  V 
(1911)  144  The  Kinge..  kissed.,  the  Ladye  Kathenne,.  . 
wcb  was  not  done  w"out  some  shamefastnes  of  that  virgin. 
1545  ASCHAM  Toxofh.  n.  (Arb.)  141  And  in  stede  of  the 
feruente  desyre,  which  prouoketh  a  chylde  to  be  better  than 
hvs  felowe,  lette  a  man  be  as  much  stirred  vp  with  shame- 
fastnes to  be  worse  than  all  other.  1642  D.  ROGERS  Naaman 
324  Others  out  of  bashfulnesse  and  shamefastnesse,  loath 
to  be  troublesome.  1646  W.  PRICE  Mans  Deli'tf.  ii  Even 
Nature  (saith  Tertullian)  hath  cast  a  shamefastnesse  on  all 
sinfull  evill.  1697  J-  SERGEANT  Solid  P/iilos.  a  6,  Out  of 
Niaiserie  and  Shamefastness  says  at  every  turn  (I  think  or 
perhaps  this  is  true,  or  may  be  true).  1856  Miss  YONGE 
Daisy  Chain  n.  iii.36o  Blanche,  .almost  cried  «th  indignant 
'Shamefastness'.  1882  SWINBURNE  Tnstra.n™  60  She 
looked  on  him  and  loved  him;  but  being  young  Made  shame- 
fastness  a  seal  upon  her  tongue. 
+  b.  personified. 

1509  H  AWES  fast.  Pleas,  xxxii.  (1845)  JS9  And  first  she  led 
me  to  the  upper  ward,  Where  Shamefastnes  did  us  well 
regarde,  For  he  was  gayler.  1506  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  50 
And  next  to  her  sate  goodly  Shamefastnesse,  Ne  euer  durst 
her  eyes  from  ground  vpreare. 
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impudent  shamefastnes. 

Shameferon,  sliamfron,  var.  ff.  CHAMFRAIN, 
CHAMFBON.   - 


SHAMEFUL. 

»537  North  Country  Wills  (Surtees  1908)  148  One  paier  of 
create  pottes  pounced  with  Talbottes  and  shameferons. 
'ibid.)  Shamfron. 

Shameful  (J^'mful),  a.  Forms:  see  SHAME 
sb.  Also  5  shem(e)ful.  [f.  SHAME  sb.  +  -FUL.] 

fl.  Modest,  shamefaced.    Obs. 

rtO$o  Dnrk.  Ritual  (Surtees)  108  Sceomfull  [glosses  L, 
pudica\  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  go  Ich  am  woware  scheomeful. 
,i  1300  Cursor  M.  3367  And  bof  sco  scamful  was,  i-wiss,  Sco 
tint  na  contenance  wit  bis.  c  14^5  St.  Eliz.  ofSfalbeck  in 
Anglia  VIII.  10946  A  merueilous  onest  and  schameful 
gladnesse  of  cheer,  caused  of  goostly  ioye.  a  1625  FLKTCHEK 
Q.  Corinth  iv.  i,  For  certain  Sir,  his  bashfulness  undo's  him, 
For  from  his  Cradle  h'had  a  shameful  face. 
f  b.  transf.  (See  quot.) 

1659  R-  LOVELL  Herbal  542  Shamefull-shrub,  Pinahni- 
hnizttis^  llcrba  verecunda. 

t  2.  Permeated  with  a  feeling  or  appearance  of 
shame,  full  of  shame,  ashamed.  Obs. 

I375BARBOUR  Brucevm.  359  So  schamfull  that  he  vencust 
\ves,  That..  He  gaf  vp  thar  his  vardanry.  c  1440  AlpJia- 
bet  of  Tales  191  When  he  hard  bis  hewex  ferd  &  shamefull. 
i594KYDOr«i://a!.22  ynder  a  Tyrant  see  our  bastard  harts 
Lye  idely  sighing,  while  our  shamefull  soules  Kndure  a 
million  of  base  controls.  1702  MATHER  Mttgn.  Chr.  nr.  iv. 
vii.  231  With  what  shameful  Reflections  on  all  our  past 
Behaviours.  1713  in  Keble  Life  Bp.  Wilson  (1863)  215  She 
is  one  of  the  most  penitent  and  shamefull  offenders  that  hath 
been  for  many  years.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Foal  of  Qnal. 
fi8o9)iy.  i  The  house-tops  began  to  be  cleared  with  a  shame- 
ful caution. 

3.  That  brings  to  shame  ;  that  causes  or  ought 
to  cause  shame;  disgraceful,  scandalous,  degrading. 

^1330  Arth.  fy  Merl.  1157  (Kolbing)  Sore  he  worj?  adrad, 
ywis,  Of  schameful  deb  to  haue  of  be.  \-tfpAyenb.  117  Vor 
pet  were  a  fole  bezechinge  and  ssamuol.  1474  CAXTON  Ckesse 
iv.  i.  (1883)  161  And  shamefull  pouerte  is  the  more  greuous 
whan  hit  cometh  by  nature  of  an  hyhe  and  noble  burth  or 
hous.  1535  COVERDALE  Wisd.  ii.  20  Let  vs  condemne  him 
with  the  most  shamefull  death.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  ii.  179 
Take  vantage  heauie  eyes,  not  to  behold  This  shamefull 
lodging.  1635  CRANLEY  Amanda  41  And  as  thou  shame- 
lesse of  all  shame  dost  live,  So  death  to  thee  a  shamefull 
end  will  give.  1781  COWPER  Hope  715  The  shameful  close 
of  all  his  mispent  years.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  n.  140 
There  once  old  Salem's  haughty  fane..  in  the  blushing  face 
of  day  Exposed  its  shameful  glory.  i837CARLVLEjFr.  Rev. 
vn.  vii.  Shameful  !  Three  against  one  !  1871  K.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixvii.  41  Many  a  shameful  time  I  heard  her  stealthy 
profession. 

t4.  Shameful  parts  \  the  secret  parts,  organs  of 
sex.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxii.  10  Fadns  vnhilHden  in  thee  more 
shameful  thingis.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  in.  180  Their  said 
breeches  are  so  close,  as  they  expose  to  view,  not  onely  the 
noble  but  also  the  shamefull  parts.  1693  DRYOEN  Sat. 
Pershts  iv.  94  Not  all  thy  Pincers,  nor  unmanly  Arts,  Can 
smooth  the  roughness  of  thy  shameful  parts. 

f  5.  Applied  to  language  :  Casting  shame,  op- 
probrious, vituperative.  Obs. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxii.  12  Judas.  .Tuke  blissit  Jesu 
..And  schqt  him  furth,  with  monyane  schow,  With  sch  ame- 
full  wourdis  of  dishonour.  1568  GRAFTON  Ckron.  II.  729 
Reprouing  and  reuiling  him..  with  such  yll  wordes(  and  so 
shamefull  termes,  that  all  the  hearers  abhorred  it.  1570 
LEVINS  Manip.  187/9  Shameful,  contumeliosus. 

1  6.  Shaming,  affording  shame  to.    Obs.  rare*1. 

1572  Lam.  Lady  Scot.  107  in  Satir.  P,  Reform.  (S.T.S.) 
I-  230,  I  grant  I  had  ane  Douchterwas  ane  Ouene,.  .Lusty, 
gude  lyke,  to  all  men  fauourabill  ;  Schamefull  to  euill,  baith 
honest,  meik  and  law. 

Shamefully  (J^'mfuli),  adv.    [f.  SHAMEFUL 
a.  +  -LY2.] 
1.  In  a  manner  that  causes  shame  or  disgrace  ; 

with  indignity  ;  disgracefully. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28735  Qua  mar  tas  |>an  he  here  might 
he  sal  leue  it  wit-alle  or  schamfulli  bar  vnder  stand. 


.      .  , 

vileynesliche  dye.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  ix.  79  He  vas  schame- 
fully  chaisslt  furtht  of  France.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Of  Bold- 
ness (Arb.)  519  They  haue  promised  great  Matters  and 
failed  most  shamefully.  1712  BUDGELL  Spcct.  No.  401  P  6 
The  World  has  seen  me  shamefully  lose  that  Time  to  please 
a  fickle  Woman.  1855  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  160 
The  allies  whom  he  had  shamefully  abandoned  were  accused 
of  persecuting  him  without  a  cause.  1879  R.  MORRIS 
Blickl.  Horn.  Pref.  8  The  leaves  have  been  shamefully 
clipped,  I  suppose  by  the  binders.  1884  blanch.  Exam. 
20  Feb.  4/7  Ordinary  license  of  speech  has  seldom  been 
more  shamefully  exceeded. 

2.  Shamefacedly,  modestly,  bashfully,  ashamedly. 
Now  rare. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvi.  {Magdalena}  106  Nocht  for->i 
scho  come  eftir  bame  schamfully,  &  gat  in  handls  cristis 
fete,  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  i.  33  The  whiche 
trybute  your  sone  asked  hym  shamfully.  c  1525  SIR  T. 
MOKE  in  More  ^7/^(1626)  183  Youaske  monye,  deare  Megg, 
too  shamefully  &  fearefullyof  your  father.  ?  1595-6  CAR  KW 
Excell.  Eng.  Tongue  in  Cantdctfs  Rem.  (1614)  40  We 
borrow  (and  that  not  shamefully  [Cott.  MS.  shamfullyl) 
from  the  Dutch,  the  Britaine,  the  Romane  letc.J.  1887 
HALL  CAINE  Deemster  xxxv,  Shamefully,  .they  told  what 
he  had  to  do,  and  then  his  vacant  face  became  suddenly 
charged  with  passion. 

Shamefulness  (J^'mfulnes).  [f.  SHAMEFUL 
a.  +  -NESS.] 

1  1.  Sense  of  shame  or  disgrace.  Also,  bashful- 
ness,  modesty.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Ps.  Ixxxu.  18  Fulfil  baire  faces  of  shame- 
fulnes. ?  a  1487  How  Good  Wife  taught  Dan.  45  Bot  euir 
with  dreid  and  schamfulnes  Sch*  suld  draw  to  the  lawast 
plass.  155*  LVNDKSAY  Compl.  59  Allace  !  my  sleuth  and 
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schamefulnes  Debarrit  fra  me  all  gredynes.  1638  JUNIUS 
Paint.  Ancients  103  It  is  fit  we  should  endue  children  with 
shamfulnesse  and  desire  of  glorie. 

2.  Disgracefulness,  scandalousness.  Also,  dis- 
graceful conduct. 

x564RASTKLLC<7«/"«/.  Jetvelfs  Serui.  101  b,  Noabsurditie 
or  shamefulnes  shall  euer  be  concluded  of  them.  1610 
HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  \\.  v.  59  The  whole  kinred  . . 
would  blush,  and  bee  ashamed  at  her  shamefulnesse.  1862 
TENNYSON  Coining  of  Arthur  238  While  the  King  debated 
with  himself  If  Arthur  were  the  child  of  shamefulness,  Or 
born  the  son  of  Gorlois,  after  death.  1903  Blackw.  M<ig. 
Aug.  243/1  An  enterprise  whose  shamefulness  was  obvious 
now  to  himself. 

1 3.  (  Shame,'  secret  parts.    Obs. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  hist.  (1634)  Table  Script.  Quot., 
None  shall  come  neere  any  of  the  next  of  his  bloude  that 
he  should  reveale  there  shamefulnesse  [sa  vergongne}. 

Shamel;!,  obs.  forms  of  SHAMBLE  sb.1 
Shameless  (J^'mles),  a.     Forms  :  see  SHAME 
sb.   Also  7  super  I.  shamelest.    [OE.  $c(e)aml4ast 
sc(e]omUas  :  see  SHAME  sb.  and  -LE.S.S.] 

1.  Lacking  shame,  destitute  of  feelings  of  modesty; 
impudent,  audacious,  immodest ;   insensible  to  dis- 
grace. 

^897  /F.LFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  ix.  60  Se  lasce  bi<5  micles 
to  bald  &  to  scomleas  be  ga:o"  Defter  o^erra  monna  husum 
lacniende,  &  hfef9  on  his  a^num  nebbe  opene  wunde  un- 
lacnode,  a  1225  Ancr.  A'.  170  Schomeleas  is  |>e  mon  o3er 
beo  wummon  bet  de5  em  untoweschipe,  oSer  seiS,  biuoren 
ancren.  1340-70  Alex.  -V  Dind.  20  To  f>e  schamlese  schalk 
schewden  hur  lettres.  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ. 
3508  Fy  !  schameles  vnworthy  guuernour  !  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  I7f,  in.  ii.  45  Scoffe  on  vile  Fiend,  and  shameless 
Curti/an.  1598  GKENEUEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  viii.  (1622) 
232  Vatinius  was  one  of  the  shamelest  monsters  of  his 
[Nero's]  court.  1683  \V.  HKHGES  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  63 
Though  these  men  are  so  shameless  as  to  deny  it.  1725 
Poi'E  Odyss.  VIM,  358  But  there  remain,  ye  guilty,  in  my 
pow'r,  'Till  Jove  refunds  his  shameless  daughter's  dow'r. 
1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  100  Lo  the  shameless  ones  who  take 
Their  pastime  now  the  trustful  King  is  gone  !  1891  FARRAR 
Darkn.  fy  Dawn  ix.  65  A  man  of  refined  culture,  .but  the 
most  cynically  shameless  liver  and  talker  even  in  Rome. 

absol.  ^897  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxi.  204  On  o3re 
wisansint  to  Iseronne  5a  scamleasan,  on  oSreSascamfestan. 
1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xv,  '  Peace,  shameless !'  said  the 
King. 

2.  Indicating  or  characterized  by  absence  of  shame 
or  modesty.     Of  actions  :  Indicating  absence  of 
shame  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  impudent. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  1.  3  Of  bysse  scamleasan  scylde 
^eclaensa  me.  1533  FRITH  Answ.  More  (1829)  156  Then  fall 
they  to  a  shameless  boldness  &  let  not  to  deny  the  Scripture 
&  all.  1675  BAXTER  Cath.  Thcol.  n.  ix.  200  This  is  the 
same  shameless  self-contradicting  Accusation,  and  needs  no 
other  Answer.  1853  GROTE  Greece  \\.  Ixxxiv.  §  xi,  145  It 
was  found  practicable  to  convict  the  delinquent  of  shame- 
less falshood.  1874  GKEKN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  2.  472 
He  [James]  degraded  the  nobility  by  a  shameless  sale  of 
peerages. 

absol.  c  897  ^ELPRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxi.  206  Foroffim 
he  spraec  &as  word  be  he  wolde  8ara  scamleasena  scylda 
taelende  ^eopenian. 

f  3.  Suffering  no  shame,  free  from  disgrace.  Obs. 

ijgoGowERCYw*/!  III.  151  For  hou  so  that  the  cause  wende, 
The  trouthe  is  schameles  ate  ende,  Bot  what  thing  that  is 
troutheles,  It  mai  noght  wel  be  schameles.  c  1440  Alphabet 
of  Talcs  144  Lorde  Jesu  !  delyuer  me  &  safe  me  shameles 
of  bis  lewts  at  bis  tyme. 

f4.   (See  quot.)    Obs.  rare. 

1552  UDALL  tr.  Geminns'  A  Hat.  B  vij  b,  The  bone  of  the 
foreheade,.  .of  some  other  it  is  called  the  shameles  bone 
[orig.  os  inuerecundum\  or  the  bone  of  the  common  senses. 

111541  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  311/2  Open  whoredome,  & 
abhominable  and  detestable  vncleannes,  that  is  now  vsed 
shamelesse  in  the  worlde.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  202 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong  That  she  this  day  hath 
shamelesse  throwne  on  me. 

6.  Comb. 

1555  RIDLEY  in  Coverdale  Godly  Lett.  (1564)  87  The 
abhominable  desolacion . .  of  proude  Senacheryb,  of  the 
shameles  faced  kyng  &  of  the  Babilonical  beaste. 

Shamelessly  (p-mlesli),  adv.    [f.  prec.  + 

•LY  2.]     In  a  shameless  manner,  without  shame. 

^897  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xix.  144  Hie..swi5e 
scamleasliche  fcilpao  5isses  hwilendlican  onwaldes.  1535-6 
Act  27  Hen.  VIIIt  c.  28  Ther  vycyous  lyvyng  sharnelesly 
encreasseth  and  augmentith.  1611  BIBLE  2  Saw.  vi.  20  As 
one  of  the  vaine  fellowesshamelessely  vncouereth  himselfe  ! 
1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  iv.  Wks.  1874  I.  79  There  are  men., 
who  shamelessly  avow,  .their  mere  will  and  pleasure,  to  be 
their  law  of  life.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  26  Aug.  3/1  Those 
bounds  of  reticence  which  have  been  so  shamelessly  dis- 
regarded by  some  contemporary  writers. 

Shamelessness  (Ja-mlesnes).  [^SHAMELESS 
a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The   quality  of  being  destitute  of  shame  or 
modesty ;  impudence. 

1540  PALSGR.  Acolastns  Prol.  Bijb,  But  I  here  whysper- 

ynges  amongest  you,  I  wote  not  what,  of  a  new  shameles- 

nesse.     i6a8  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  iv.  713  There  sate  a 

peece  of  shamelesnesse,  whose  flaring  Attires  and  looks,  did 

|    show  a  monstrous  daring.     1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  85 

,    Here's  Sharaelessness  for  you  !    1865  KINGSLEV  Herew.  i, 

I    Both  were  abashed  by  the  lad's  utter  Shamelessness. 

2.  In  a  good  or  neutral  sense  :  Freedom  from 
shame,  unashamedness. 

1667  H.  MORE  Dai.  Dial.  in.  vi.  (1713)  191  That  is  very 

consequentially  done,  Euistor,  to  that  simple  Shamelessness 

I    of  being  stark  naked.     1679  OLDHAM  Sat.  Jesuits  iii.  Wks. 

(1686)  49  Let  Wine,  .train  him  to  a  well-bred  Shamelesr.ess. 


SHAMMATIZE. 

1901  Edin.  Rer.  July  68  The  splendid  shamelessness  of  the 
early  Greeks. 

Shameliche,  obs.  form  of  SHAMKLY  adv. 
t  Sha'mely,    a.  and  ado.   Obs.     Forms  :   see 
SHAME  sb.     [f.  SHAME  sb.  +  -LY  i  and  ^.]     A.  adj. 

1.  Shamefaced,  modest ;  abashed,  rare. 

a  noo  Aldhelin  (jloss.  3671  in  Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  97/2 
Pudibunda>  .\.pudica.  .sceamlic.  Ibid.  144/2  Pitdibumia, 
.!.  erubescenS)  scamlic.  c  1482  J.  KAV  tr.  Caoursins  Siege 
of  Rhodes  (1870)  ?  12  The  Turkes  wyth  loe  chiere  and  halfe 
shamely  contenaunce,  departed  from  theym. 

2.  Shameful,  disgraceful. 

c  1205  LAY.  20462  penne  were  his  cun  iscend  mid  scome- 
liche  witen.  c  1350  ll'ill.  Palcrne  556,  &  bat  were  aschamly 
schenchip  to  scnende  me  euer.  t  1425  Cast.  Pcrsei'.  2051 
in  Macro  Plays  138  Mankynde  for  to  schylde  &  schete  fio 
dedly  sytine  ^t  schamely  schot. 

B.   adv.  Disgracefully,  shamefully. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll,  I/on,  69  Shameliche  hem  oigrede5  and 
fule  shende5.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  310  A  mon  bet  were  idemed 
uor  a  Iu3er  mur<5re  to  beon  forbernd  al  cwic,  o'der  ^cheome- 
liche  anhonged.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  128  Hot,  I  truu-, 
ful  tycl,  oiifr-tan  bat  he  were,  So  bat  schomely  to  schort  lie 
schote  of  his  ame.  1471  CAXTON  Recnyell  (Sommerj  I.  27 
My.  .husbond ..  will  schamely  put  me  lo  deth  yf  y  accom- 
plyssh  not . .  his  comaundement.  1558  G.  CAYKNHISH  Poems 
(1825)  1 1. 66  Who  shamely  doth,  of  long  will  not  be  raced. 

t  Shameness.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  4  ssamnesse. 
[f.  SHAME  sb.  -i-  -NKSS.]  Shamefacedness,  modesty. 

1340  Aycnl>.  142  pous  bigin|»  be  zaule  to  louie  onhede  and 
stillehede  and  banne  him  wext  ine  herte  ane  holy  ssamnessc 
bet  is  one  of  be  uariste  dobter  of  mildenesse. 

Sha'iiier.     rare.    [f.  SHAME  v.  +  -EB1.]     One 

who  or  something  which  shames. 

a  1625  FM-:TCHER  Woman's  Prize  \.  iii,  My  means  and 
my  conditions  are  no  shamers  Of  him  that  owes  'em.  1832 
S.  FKKGISON  Forging  of  Anchor  68  Butshamer  of  our  little 
sports  !  forgive  the  name  I  gave. 

Shameuse,  obs.  form  of  CHAMOIS. 

t  Sha mevous,  a.  Ohs.  [f.  SHAME  sb.  after 
bonn tevous,  plentevoits.  Cf.  SHAMOUHLY  adv.} 
Shameful,  disgraceful. 

c  1475  Partenay  ^407  Aforn  all  will  declare  the  Auenture, 
hou  Gaffray  hym  put  to  shameuous  opprc^sure.  II' id.  344  t 
He  wold  make  hym  ende,  And  shameuous  deth  dight  !  Ibid, 
5135  Which  that  he  hath  lost  by  dedes  .shameuous. 

Shamewe,  variant  of  SHEMEWE  Obs. 
Shamfering,  obs.  variant  of  CHAMFERING. 
1728  R.  MORRIS  Anc.  ArcJtit,  81  Shamfering. 
Shamtron,  ol)s.  form  of  CHAMFUAIN,  -FKOX. 
Shamiana  h  (Jae-,Jamw,'n&).  Indian.  Forms: 
7    semijane,    semane,    semian(e,    symmeane, 
semeano,  9shamyana,shameanah?ahameeana, 
shirniana,  9-  shamiana(h.   [Urdu,  Pers.  jjLyoUj 
iijL^-i,  shamiyana.']     '  An   awning  or    flat    lent- 
|    roof  without   sides'    (Yule);     a   flat   awning   or 
canopy.     fAlso   (quots.    1609,   1613";.,  a  material 
:    used  for  such  awnings,  a  striped  calico. 

1609  in  Danvers  Lett.  E.  Ind.  Contp.  (1896)  I.  29  A  sort  of 

i    Calico  here  called  Semijanes  are  also  in  abundance,    c  1610 

I    \V.  FINCH  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625^  I.  iv.  iv.  432  Another 

\    open  Chounter  of  stone  to  sit  in,  couered  with  rich  Semianes. 

•     1616  F.  FETTI  PLACE  in  Danvers  &  Foster  J.ctt.  E.lnd.  Coup. 

(1900)  IV.  239  Semanes,  whereof  they  gave  us  order  from 

Suratt  to   buy  for  one-third  of  our  stock.     1616  Ibid.  239 

Symmeanes.     1616  SJK  T.  ROE  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625) 

I.  iv.  xvi.  543  There  is  erected  a  throne  foure  foote  from  the 

ground,  in  the  Durbar  Court,  from  the  backe  whereof,  to 

the  place  where  the  King  comes  out  a  square  of  fiftie  sixt: 

paces  long,  and  fortie  three  broad  was  rayled  in,  and  couered 

with  faire  Semianes  or  Canopies  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  Silke,  or 

Veluet  loyned  together,  and  sustained  with  Canes  so  couered. 

1622   R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  II.  287   Fyne  Semian 

chowters  and  white  baftas  are  good  for  presentes.     1676  in 

Forrest  Bombay  Lett.  Home  Ser.  (1887)  I.  89  We  desire  you 

to  furnish  him  with  bridle  and  sadle,  semeanoes,  canatts  (etc.1. 

18x4  J.  FORBES  Oriental  Mem.  II.  455  To  pitch  my  tent  or 

erect  my  summiniana,  or  shamyana.     1857  M.  THORNHILI. 

Personal  Adv.    Ind.    Mutiny   (1884)    14    Our   beds   were 

arranged  under  large  canopies,  open  on  all  sides,  and  which 

are  termed. .'  Shameanahs  '.      1902  Times  13  Aug.  4/1  On 

the  lawn,  a  shamiana  with  silver  uprights  had  been  erected. 

Shamil,  obs.  form  of  SHAMBLE  sb.1 

Shaming  (p-min),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  SHAME  v.  + 

-ING1.]     The  action  or  fact  of  putting  to  shame. 

13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  (1901)  534  pou  mutest 
procure  wi^>  such  prouyng  To  bi-self  newe  schamyng.  c  1440 
Jacobs  ffW/xlm.  272  Beatryx,  wyth-oute  schamyng  of  here 
susterys,  was  schreuyn  priuely.  c  1510  MORE  Picus  Wks. 
5/1  Tnei  serued  of  nought  but  to  the  shaming  of  such  other 
folke  as  wer  in  very  science  much  better  lerned,  and  in  those 
trifles  ignorant.  1680  C.  NESSE  Church  Hist.  212  Calling 
it..Nehustan..for  the  shameing  of  such  as  had  so  doted 
upon  it.  1844  MRS,  BROWNING  Lady  Geraldint's  Courtship 
Ixxii,  I.. trod  them  down  with  words  of  shaming. 

Sha'ming, //^-  a.  rare.  [f.  SHAME  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  shames  or  puts  to  shame. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela.  III.  407  For  convincing  me,  in 
so  kind,  yet  so  shaming  a  manner,  how  wrong  I  was.  1868 
GEO.  ELIOT  Span.  Gypsy  i.  in  An  added  Present,  sketching 
still  In  hope  unchecked  by  shaming  memories. 

Shamle,  Shamly ;  see  SHAMBLE  sb. J,  SHAMELY. 

t  Shammade,  v.  Sc.  06s.  rare-1,  [app.  a 
blundered  adoption  of  F.  chantarrtr.]  trans.  To 
ornament  with  lace. 

1665  J.  FRASEB  Polichron.  (S.H.S.)  359  Cloathed  in  a  scar- 
I  let  cloake  richly  shammaded  with  golden  lace. 

t  Sha  mmatize,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  samatize, 
'  sohamatize.  [a.  mod.L.  samatitare  (1583  in 


SHAMMEL. 

Drusius  Quiest.  I.  16),  *schamatizare,  i.  Jewish 
Aramaic  Knoti*  sh'matld  excommunication,  whence 

T  ~  ;  . 

the  denom.  vb.  fltSC?  shammeth  to  excommunicate. 

According  to  Levy  stt'mattd  (: — *slimadtd}  is  a  derivative 
of  IOC*,  in  causative  conjugations  to  destroy,  curse.  Modern 
scholars  believe  the  word  to  have  been  a  general  term  for 
excommunication  ;  the  statement  of  Elias  Levita  that  there 
were  three  degrees  of  excommunicationj  of  which  sh'matta 
was  the  most  severe,  appears  to  be  destitute  of  authority.) 

trans.  In  mediaeval  Judaism  :  To  excommunicate. 

1613  FUKCIIAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  113  If  they  did  not 
amend,  they  were  excommunicated  with  a  greater  curse,  or 
Anathema  :  and  if  they  persisted  obstinate,  they  did  Samauze 
them.  1661  STILLINGFL./?V;//I<:<?#I.  viii.  §  5. 147  A  most  dread- 
ful sentence  of  excommunication.. whereby  they  do  Schama- 
tize,  curse  and  devote  the  persons  against  whom  it  is  pro- 
nounced. 1684  tr.  Lightfoofs  Horse  llebr.  Wks.  II.  538 
[They]  anathemattz'd,  bhammatiz'd,  excommunicated  the 
Samaritans. 

Shammbrie,  variant  of  SHAMHIIIER. 

Shammel  (Jas'm'l),  sb.  Mining.  See  also 
SHAMBLE  j£.i  6.  [Dialect  form  of  SHAMBLE  sb^\ 
i^See  quots.) 

1778  PRYCK  Min.  Cor  nub.  142  The  Miners  prefer  a  Sham- 
mel, which  is  a  stage  of  boards,  for  the  mure  light  and  easy 
use  of  their  sho\els.  1855  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  201  The 
product  was  raised  by  beingthrown  upon  successive  platforms 
leal  led  shammels).  1880  D.  C.  DAVIES  AlftaHif.  Min.  420 
Shammed  a  stage  for  shovelling  ore  upon,  or  for  raising  water. 

attrib.  1803  PoLWHELB ///£/.  Cornw.  1. 175  The  shammel- 
\\orking  indeed,  which  appears  in  several  places  between 
lioveyand  Dartmoor,,  .may  be  considered  as  relics  of  the 
Romans.  Ibid.  III.  9  In  the  mean  time  the  shammel-works 
must,  I  think,  have  been  almost  superseded  by  shafts. 

Hence  Slia  mmel  v.  intr.t  to  work  a  mine  by  the 
use  of  a  series  of  i  shammels '. 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornitb.  142  The  custom  of  Shammeling 
both  above  and  under-ground  at  this  time.  1860  Eng.  $ 
For.  Mining  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  Cornw.  22  Shantmel^  when  ore 
or  water  is  lifted  part  of  the  required  height  by  one  machine 
or  person  and  part  by  another. 

Shammel,  obs.  form  of  SHAMBLE  sbl- 

Shammer  (Jarmaj).  [f,  SHAM  v.  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  shams. 

fa.  One  who  deceives  or  tricks  with  false 
pretences.  Obs. 

1677  WYCHKRLEY  Plain  Dealer  m.  i.  45, 1  shou'd  make  the 
worst  Shammer  in  England.  1681  R.  L'ESTRANGE  (title]. 
The  Shammer  Shamm'd.  a  1696  AUBREY  Lives,  Sir  II.  Blount 
(1898)  I.  no  He  was  heretofore  a  great  shammer,  i.e.  one 
that  tells  falsities  not  to  doe  any  body  any  injury,  but  to  im- 
pose on  their  understanding. 

b.  One  who  shams  illness,  death,  etc. 

1861  All  Year  Round  IT,  July  371  Mutiny  shall  be  punished. 
Skulkers  and  shammers  shall  get  their  deserts.  1870  Daily 
News  24  Dec.,  Many  of  them  are  genuine  invalids,  but 
many  are  mere  shammers.  1875  HOUGHTON  Sk.  Brit.  Insects 
143  Like  the  Skip-jacks,  these  Death-watch-beetles  are  great 
shammers. 

t  Sha'mmisli,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SHAM  sb.1  +  -ISH  i.] 
Of  the  nature  of  *  a  sham  ',  hoax,  or  fraud. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  i.  ii.  §  128  (1740)  100  The  Overture 
was  very  shammish. 

Shammock  (Jarmak),  sb.  dial.  Also  sham- 
mocks,  shommacks,  shammick(s  (see  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.).  [?  f.  SHAMMOCK  v.  Cf.  dial,  slam- 
motk($,  $lammick(s  of  similar  meaning.]  Used  as 
a  term  of  depreciation,  with  many  varieties  of  mean- 
ing; a  lazy,  slovenly  person  j  a  starved,  miserable- 
looking  person  or  animal. 

1828  [CARR]  Craven  Gloss.  II.  113  He's  a  sad  shammocks. 
1891 '  Q.1  (Quilfer-Couch)  Noughts^  Crosses  97  If  These-an'- 
That,  there,  wasn'  but  a  poor  ha'f-baked  shammick,  he'd  ha* 
killed  that  wife  o'  his  afore  this.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY 
W.  AJrica  213  So  the  poor  old  chief  worried  himself  to  a 
hhammock. 

Shammock  (Jce*m3k),  v.  dial.  Forms:  (see 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet.].  [Cf.  SHAMBLE  v. ;  also  slam- 
mock  vb.,  widely  used  dial,  in  similar  senses.]  intr. 
To  walk  with  a  shambling  or  unsteady  gait ;  to 
slouch  ;  to  dawdle  ;  to  idle  about. 

1857  SCHOLES  Tim  Gamwattle  6  (E.D.D.)  As  aw  wur 
shammokin  alung  shore. 

Hence  Sha'iumocking///.  a., awkward, clumsy; 
slovenly,  untidy;  idle,  worthless.  Sha'inmocky 
a.  =  prec.  ;  also,  shaky,  infirm. 

1702  T.  BROWN,  etc.  Lett.  Dead  to  Livingn.  (1707)  73  Pox 
take  you  both  for  a  couple  of  shammocking  Rascals.  1841 
HARTSHORNE^w/ty*.  Ant.  564  Shomacky,  slovenly,awkward 
in  gait  1852  Taifs  Mag.  XIX.  42  An  idle,  boozing,  and 
shammocking  scamp  weds  an  industrious  girl.  1891  DOYLE 
White  Company  xiv,  You  shammocking  yaping  over-long 
good-for-nought !  1900  H.  SUTCLIFFE  Shameless  Wayne  xix. 
(1905)  241  But  ye  poor,shammocky  sheep-drivers  think  there's 
nowt  save  ewes  an'  tups  i'  th1  world, 

t Shammoe,  v.  Obs~°  [Of  obscure  origin  : 
is  it  a  misprint  for  shammoc  SHAMMOUK  v.  ?] 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  427/2  Shammoe,  to  cast  the  toes 
outward  in  going. 

Sharamoulle,  obs.  form  of  SHAMBLE  sbl 

Shammoy,  obs.  form  of  CHAMOIS. 

Shammy  1  (Jse-mi).  Also  7  shammie,  8 
shamy,  shammeyD  [A  phonetic  spelling  of 
CHAMOIS.] 

1.  In  full  shammy-leather :  a  kind  of  soft,  pliable 
leather.  Cf.  CHAMOIS  2.  Also  a  piece  of  this,  a 
wash-leather. 
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1714  Ff'  Bk»  Kates  142  Goal-Skins  and  Sheep-Skins  drest 
..in  Imitation  of  Shammy.  1767  S.  PATERSON  Another 
Trav,  I.  364  They  are  more  capable  of  labour,  than  if  they 
wore  shammy,  or  dog-skin.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.Antusem. 
93  Cover  it  with  a  piece  of  buff  or  shammy  leather.  1851 
MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  443/2  The  wash-leathers,  some- 
times called  '  shammys  '  (chamois),  now  sold  extensively  in 
the  streets,  are  for  the  most  part  the  half  of  a  sheep-skin,  or 
of  a  larger  lamb-skin.  1883  R.  HALDANK  Workshop  Rec. 
Ser.  11.367/1  The  process  of  manufacturing  'chamois1  ur 
'  shammy'  leather  is  thus  described. 

2.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.      a.    Composed  or 
made  of  'shammy  *  or  chamois  leather. 

1651  T.  BARKER  Ar  t  of  Angling  (ifoo)  7  Some  make  them 
[sc.  May-flies]  with  a  shammie  [eds.  1653,  I^59  shammy] 
body.  1673  SH  A  DWELL  Epsom  Wells  I.  17  A  couple  of 
Gentlemen  in  Buff  Belts,  Red  Coats,  and  Shammey  Breeches. 
1706  Sir  \y.  Calverley's  Note-bk.  (Surtees)  112  A  pair  of 
good  shamy  gloves.  1766  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  H.  S.  Conivay 
12  Jan.,  I  have  got  my  cravat  and  shammy  shoes.  1874 
G.  WALCH  Head  over  Heels  83  Here  it  is—  in  this  old 
Shammy  bag. 

t  b.  Of  the  colour  of  this  leather  ;  yellowish 
brown  or  light  fawn.  Obs. 

1661  Peachatifs  Compl.  Gent.  xiv.  156  Shammy  colour,  a 
smoakie,  or  rain  colour,  which  is  a  kind  of  yellow. 

3.  Australia.  '  A  bag  of  chamois  leather  in  winch 
miners  keep  their  gold  dust'  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

[1874:  cf.  2  a.] 

Shammy  -  (Jbe'mi).  ?  nonce-ivd.  [f.  SHAM  a. 
+  -Y}  after  dummy.']  A  spurious  imitation. 

1822  Sporting  Mag,  IX.  214  This  may  be  the  case  with 
horses1  tails—  real  ones  may  be  deliberately  cut  off,  and  some 
celebrated  professor's  shammies  annexed  to  the  beast's  back 
in  their  stead. 

Shamois,  variant  of  CHAMOIS. 

t  Sha'mously,  adv.  Obs.  Also  shamesly. 
f  f.  *shamous  (f.  SHAME  sb.  +  -ous  :  cf.  SHAMEVOUS) 

+  -LY  2.]     Shamefully. 

c  144.0  York  I\Iyst.  xxxii.  143  Shamously  my  selfe  J>us 
schente  I  So  sone  for  to  sente  to  his  slayng.  14..  Wars 
Alex.  739"  (Dubl.  MS.)  pus  shamesly  of  hys  awne  childe 
hym  chevyd  such  end. 


i),^.  Also  shammoy,  shammy. 
[f.  5/;flwtysb.,var.  CHAMOIS  2.]  trans.  To  prepare 
(leather)  by  working  oil  or  grease  into  the  skin. 
Hence  Shamoyed///.  a.,  Shamoying  vbl.  sb. 

1837  HEBERT  Engin.  fy  Meek.  Encycl.  II.  67  Any  sub- 
sequent  operation,   of  tawing,  or  dyeing,  oil-dressing,  or 
shammoying.     1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  40/2  The  process 
by  which  it  is  made  is  called  shamoying  or  shammying.  .. 
When  whole  skins  are  shamoyed,  the  grain  surface  is  re- 
moved by  scraping  or  rubbing  with  pumice-stone.     1857 
MILLER  Elem.  Chei>t.t  Org.   III.  675  Shamoying  consists 
in  working  into  the  skin  a  quantity  of  oil,  which  supplies 
the   place   of  the   vegetable   astringent..  in   the  processes 
of  tanning  and  tawing.     //'«/.,  A  large  portion  of  shamoyed 
leather  forms  what  is  known  as  wash-leather.     zSsSHoMANS 
Cycl.  Comm.  s.  v.  Leather  1195/2  Deer  and  antelope  [skins] 
are  usually  shamoyed^  or  dressed  in  oil.      i88a  PATON  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  s&>/2  Shamoyed  leather,  consisting  of 
skins  combined  with  oils  or  fatty  substances. 

Shamoy(es,  etc.  :  see  CHAMOIS. 

Shampany,  obs.  variant  of  CHAMFANY. 

8hampin(n)ion,  obs.  forms  of  CHAMPIGNON. 

1661  RABISHA  Cookery  Dissected  7  To  pickle  Shampinnions. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Shampinion^  a  Mushroom. 

Shampoo  (Jsemp/?),  sb.  [f.  SHAMPOO  v.]  The 
act  or  operation  of  shampooing;  also  a  'wash* 
used  for  shampooing.  Also  attrib. 

1838  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  n.  xii,  Prince  Shleek,  will 
you  have  one  shampoo?  said  she.     A  shampoo?  said  I  ;  to 
be  sure  I  will.  1866  COOLEY  Toilet  477  The  '  Shampoo  Liquid  ' 
often  used  by  the  hairdressers,  after  cutting  the  hair.      1880 
WEBSTER  Suppl.     1888  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  21  May  14/1  The 
shampoo  room  and  the  general   swimming   tank..  are   the 
same  size._    1897  Times  9  Aug.  10/3  The  vessel  was  labelled 
1  Antiseptic  shampoo  ', 

Shampoo  ysempfl'),  v.  Also  8-9  shampo, 
9  champo(e,  champoo,  champou;  shampoe. 
[Prob.  a.  Hindi  campo,  imper.  of  campna  to  press. 
Cf.  CHAMPING  vbl  sb.-  (from  1698).] 

1.  trans.  To  subject  (a    person,   his   limbs)    to 
massage.     Now  rare  or  Obs.,  exc.  as  designating 
a  part  of  the  process  of  a  Turkish  bath. 

1762  [2  NOBLE]  Voy.  E.  Indies,  etc.  226  Had  I  not  seen 
several  China  merchants  shampooed  before  me,  I  should 
have  been  apprehensive  of  danger.  1780  J.  CAPPER  Let,  in 
Observ.  Passage  India  (1785)  26  Some  people  have  their 
nails  cut  and  also  are  Shampoed.  1800  BEATSON  View 
War  "with  Tippoo  150  The  Sultaun  generally  rose  at  break 
of  day  :  after  being  cnampoed,  and  rubbed,  he  washed  him- 
self. 1813  J.  FORBES  Oriental  Mem.  1  1.  52  She  [a  Mahratta 
wife]  first  champoes  her  husband,  and  fans  him  to  repose  ; 
s,he  then  champoes  the  horse.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  viii, 
Miss  Pankey  was  shampooed  every  morning.  1898  JEAN 
A.OWEN  Hawaii  Hi.  65  In  Tahiti,  too,  a  traveller,  on  entering 
a  house,  is  always  given  a  mat  to  He  on,  and  his  weary 
limbs  are  shampooed  whilst  food  is  prepared  for  him. 

absol.    1823  Mirror  I.  424/1  A  man  and  his  wife  who  pro- 
fess to  Shampoo,  according  to  the  Indian  manner. 
t  b.  transf.  and  _/%>".   Obs. 

1837  DICKENS  Picfaiv.  v,  The  other  shampoo  *d  Mr.  Winkle 
with  a  heavy  clothes  brush.  1838  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser. 
n.  xii,  So  our  diplomatists  shampoo  the  English,  and  put  "em 
to  sleep.  How  beautiful  they  shampoo'd  them  in  the  fish- 
ery story.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xvii,  Pinching  the 
bed-curtains,  poking  into  the  feathers,  shampooing  the 
mattresses. 

2.  (The  ordinary  modern  sense.)   To  subject  (the 
scalp)  to  washing  and  rubbing  with  some  cleansing 
agent,  as  soap  and  water,  shampoo  powder,  etc. 


SHAMROCK. 

t86o  WORCESTER.  1881  Times  6  Jan.  4/3  The  patient 
should  have.. the  haircut  and  shampooed,  and  the  whole 
body  well  cleansed  with  carbolic  soap. 

Hence  Shampooed  (-p«*d)///.  a. 

1821  SIR  R.  K.  PORTER  Trav.  I.  232  This  over,  the  sham- 
pooed  body.. is  rubbed  all  over  with  a  preparation  of  boap 
confined  in  a  bag,  till  he  is  one  mass  of  lather. 

Shampooer  (jsempw-ai).  [-ER!.]  One  who 
shampoos,  in  either  sense  of  the  verb. 

1829  LYTTON  Disoiuned  iv,  The  stranger's  horse.. being 
by  no  means  in  a  good  humour  with  the  clumsy  man- 
oeuvres of  his  Shampooer,  the  ostler.  1859  Habits  ofGd. 
Society  iii.  144  It  [a  rough  hair  shirt]  acts  the  part  of  a 
shampooer,  and  with  its  perpetual  friction  soothes  the  surface 
of  the  skin  [etc.].  1884  BRACHET  AiX'les-bains  i.  95  At  Atx 
are  found  thoroughly  trained  shampooers.  1885  E.  GREEV 
Bakings  Captive  ofLovt  iii.  (1904)  21  At  that  moment  two 
blind  shampooers  came  along  the  road.  1906  BEGBIE  Priest 
viii.  156  His  reddish  hair  fresh  from  the  shampooer 's  hand. 

Shampoo'iug,  vbl.  sb.  [-ING*.]  The  action 
or  operation  of  SHAMPOO  v. 

1762  [1  NOBLE]  Voy.  E^.  Indies,  etc.  226  Shampooing  is  an 
operation  not  known  in  Europe  and  is  peculiar  to  the 
Chinese.  1823  J.  BApCOCKJ90M.w{«UUMt  114  We  had  long 
ago  seen  negroes  employed  in  percussion  upon  their  Barba- 
dean  masters,  by  whom  it  is  termed  '  Champooing '.  1829 
(1000*5  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  IV.  350  To  these  [remedies] 
should  be  added  a  series  of  friction,  and  especially  of  sham- 
pooing or  manipulation  applied  down  the  whole  course  of 
the  spine.  1829  Health^  Longevity  235  In  the  East  Indies, 
friction  with  the  hand,  or  what  is  called  champouing,  is 
generally  practised.  1869  M.  WILKS  Hist.  Sk.  S.  India,  (ed. 
2)  I.  xii.  276  note^  Shampoeing  may  be  compared  to  a  gentle 
kneading  of  the  whole  person.  1899  Alibutfs  Syst.  Med. 
VIII.  778  In  all  these  [remedies]  the  shampooing  necessary 
for  their  thorough  application  plays  an  important  part  m 
the  treatment. 

attrib.  1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  213,  I  set  up  a  sort  of 
shampooing  scheme  for  the  cure  of  the  lumbago.  1825  C.  M. 
WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  I.  313  A  shampooing  or  vapour  bath. 
a  1881  R.  W.  PROCTER  Barber's  Shop  xvii.  (1883)  160  Brilliant 
with  gas,  and  redolent  of  rich  perfume,  are  the  modern 
shampooing  saloons. 

Shamrock  (Jbe'mr^k).  forms:  a.  6  shamrote, 
7  shamroot;  #.  6  shamrocke,  sham-roke,  7 
schamrock,  shamrock,  7  shamocke,  8  sham- 
mock,  shamroque,  6-  shamrock ;  7.  7  sham- 
rogh,  -rogth,  shamerag,  shamrug,  -rogue, 
(chamroch),  7-8  sh.amrog(e,  8  shamrogge, 
(shambrogue,  -brogh).  [a.  Irish  $tamr6g  (  = 
Gael,  seamrag}^  dim.  of  seamar  clover.] 

1.  A  plant  with  trifoliate  leaves,  used  (according 
to  a  late  tradition)  by  St.  Patrick  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  hence  adopted  as  the 
national  emblem  of  Ireland ;  a  spray  or  leaf  of  this 
plant. 

The  '  shamrock '  of  the  legend  has  been  conjecturally 
identified  with  many  different  plants,  e.  g.  the  white  clover 
Trifplium  repens^  the  red  clover,  T.  pratense,  the  black 
medic,  Medicago  tufu/zita,  the  wood-sorrel,  Oxalis  Aceto- 
sella,  and  the  water-cress.  The  name  is  now  most  com- 
monly applied  to  the  lesser  yellow  trefoil,  Trifolinm  minus  i 
which  is  the  plant  most  frequently  worn  as  an  emblem  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day. 

a.  1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  I.  vi.  (1633)  18  Shamrotes, 
Water -cresses,  Rootes,  and  other  hearbes  they  feede  upon. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  n.  147  They  feed  willingly 
upon..  Mushromes,  Shamroots  and  rootes.  1613  WITHER 
Abuses Stript i.  viii.  Juvenilia (1633)61  In  no  morecloathing 
than  a  mantle  goe  ;  And  feed  on  Sham-rootesas  the  Irish  doe. 

0.  1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  viii.  28/1  in  Holinshed, 
Water  cresses,  which  they  terme  shamrocks,  rootes  and 
other  herbes  they  feede  vpon.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel. 
Wks.  (Globe)  654/2  Yf  they  founde  a  plotte  of  water-cresses 
or  sham-rokes,  there  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast  for  the  time. 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cccclxxvii.  1018  Medow  Trefoile 
is  called, .in  Irish  Shamrockes.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  in.  163 
They  willingly  eate  the  hearb  Schamrock.  16*7  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water -P.)  Armado  C  i  b,  Their  fare  being  many  times 
shamrookes,  oaten-bread,  beanes  and  butter-milke.  1630 
DEKKER  2nd  Pt.  Honest  Wh.  in.  i.  E  2  b,  Worse  then 
damnation,  a  wild  Kerne,.  .Longed  you  for  Shamocke? 
1682  PIERS  Descr.  West-Meath  (1770)  121  Butter,  new 
cheese,  and  curds  and  shamrocks,  are  the  food  of  the  meane_r 
sort  all  this  season.  1775  SHERIDAN  St.  Patrick's  Day  i.  i, 
I  put  a  great  shammock  in  his  hat  this  morning.  1781 
C  JOHNSTON  Hist.  J.  Juniper  I.  28  He  marked  our  young 
hero  on  the  left  breast  with  a  shamroque.  1813  T.  MOORE 
Oh  tJte  Shamrock!  16  Chosen  leaf  Of  Bard  and  Chief,  Old 
Erin's  native  Shamrock  !  1856  O.  W.  HOLMES  For  Meeting 
Burns  Club  52  We  drink  a  triple  health,— the  Rose,  The 
Shamrock,  and  the  Thistle  !  1901  Daily  Express  18  Mar. 
5/7  Covent  Garden  sent  King  Edward  a  four-leaved  sham- 
rock on  Saturday. 

>  1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  iv.  i.  138/2  Feeding  vpon 
water-cresses,  rootes,  mushromes,  shamrogh,  butter  tempered 
with  oate-meale.  i6aa  I.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Sir  Greg. 
NonsenceWte.  1630  u.  4/2  Whilst  all  the  Hibernian  Kernes 
in  multitudes  Did  feast  with  Shamerags  stew  d  in  Vsque- 
bagh.  163*  HOLLAND  Cyrnpsedia  i.  i.  4  margin^  Cresses., 
of  which  the  Irish  Shamrogth  are  a  kinde.  1643  J.  1  AYLOR 
(Water-P.)  Preter-pluperfect  4  Some  Bookes  also  of  Irish 
Rebellion  were  devoured  as  they  had  been  Shamrogs 
[misprinted  Shamroys],  1681  DINELEY  in  Jml.  Kilkenny 
Archxol.  Soc.  (1858)  I.  183  The  i7"Ih  day  of  March  ycerly 
is  S1  Patricks,  an  immoveable  feast,  when  ..  the  vulgar 
superstitiously  wear  shamroges,  3  leav'd  grass.  1699  E. 
LHWYD  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1712)  XXVII.  506  Their  Sham- 
rug  is  the  common  Clover.  1713  STEELS  Sped.  No.  455 
p  2  The  Scotch  Thistle,  the  Irish  Shambrogue.  1741  Gentl. 
Mag.  XI.  438/1  Go  little  Shamrogge,  and  adorn  My  pretty 
Flavia's  breast  this  morn. 

b.  To  drown  the  shamrock  :  to  drink,  or  go 
drinking,  in  honour  of  the  shamrock,  on  St. 
Patrick's  day. 

[17*6  THRELKELD  Syn.  Stirpitttit  Hioern.  s.  v.  Tnfoliutn^ 


SHAMSHEER. 

This  Plant  is  worn  by  ihe  People,  .upon.  .St.  Patrick's  Day. 
It  being  a  current  Tradition,  that  by  this  Three  Leafed 
Grass,  he  emblematically  set  forth  to  them  the  Mystery  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  However  that  be,  when  they  wet  their 
Seamar-ope,  they  often  commit  Excess  in  Liquor,  which 
is  not  a  right  keeping  of  a  Day  to  the  Lord.)  1888  Daily 
Tfl.  22  Mar.  (Farmer),  An  Irishman.. on  Saturday  last  re- 
solved to  drown  the  shamrock  in  the  orthodox  fashion.  1501 
Ibid.  18  Mar.  10/6  The  opportunities  for  'drowning  the 
shamrock'  were  comniendably  abbreviated  by  the  law. 

2.  Applied   with  defining  word   to   some  other 
plants  (see  quots.). 

1884  W.  MILLER  Flaiit-n.  124/2  Shamrock,  Blue-flowered. 
Parochttiis  commuuis. . .  Shamrock,  Indian.  Trillium  lati- 
folium.  1889  J.  H.  MAIDEN  Use/.  Native  Plants  143 
Trigonella.  suavissima.  .is  the  'Australian  shamrock'  of 
Mitchell.  1898  MOKRIS  Austral  Eng.t  Shamrock,  Native, 
a  forage  plant,  Lotus  auslralis. 

3.  altrib.  and  Comb. :  shamrock  pea,  Farochelus 
roiniiiunis  (Miller,  Plant-n.  1884);   f  Shamroek- 
.-ihire,  a  jocular  name  for  Ireland. 

1581  DERRICKS  Image  oflnlande(\%&$  8  My  soule  dooeth 
detest  their  wilde  shamrocke  manners.  1689  Irish  Hudibras 
So  Which..  Makes  Wit  so  scarce  in  Shamrogeshire.  1724 
MOFFET Hcsp6ri-HL'sO'gr.(ii^}  3  Priests  in  Shambroghshire, 
they  say,  Can  women  kiss,  as  well  as  pray.  1900  Daily  News 
9  Apr.  5/6  The  same  shamrock. embroidered  bonnet. 

Shamscrit,  obs.  form  of  SANSKHIT. 
II  Sliaiusheer.     Also  7  chemchir,  9  shum- 
sheer.  [Peri  -jL»i.  *&»»M/«>(seeSciMiTAB).  The 

form  shumsheer  is  Anglo-Ind.]  =  SCFMITAB  i. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  in  Three  Cozel-bashawes 
standing  by,  in  an  instant  whipt  off  all  their  heads,  with 
their  slicing  Shamsheers  or  Semiters.  1686  tr.  Chardin's 
Coronal.  Solymtin  41  The  third  Piece  was  a  Chemchir,  or 
sword.  1834  Baboo  I.  viii.  128  iStanf.)  With  my  shum- 
sheer's  point  I  directed  the  march  towards  the  fort. 

Shamshue,  obs.  variant  of  SAMSHOO. 

1744  J.  PHILIPS  Jrnl.  Exped,  Anson  217  They  have  an- 
other strong  Liquor  besides  Shamshue.  [Ibid.  155  Samshue.] 

t  Sha'mster,  ttionce-wd.  [f.  SHAM  v.  +  -STEU.] 
A  sliammer,  impostor. 

1716  Coll.  State  Songs,  Poems,  etc.  40  They  swore  the 
lov'd  Shamster  [i.e.  the  Pretender]  to  Britain  they'd  bring. 

Shanrulle(r,  obs.  forms  of  SHAWM,  SHAWMER. 
Shamway,  obs.  form  of  CHAMOIS. 
Shamwelle,  obs.  form  of  SHAMBLE  sb.l 
Shainy,  obs.  form  of  SHAMMY  s6.1 
Shamyana,  variant  of  SHAMrANA(a. 
Shamyll,  obs.  form  of  SHAMBT.E  rf.1 
Shan  Cf^n))  sb.1     [Of  obscure  origin.]     The 
SIIANNY. 

1713  JAGO  in  Ray  Synopsis  Pise.  164  Cataphractus  lan;is, 
Cornulnensis.     Smooth    Shan.     1851    GOSSE    Nat.    Hist., 
Fishes  168  The  most  common  of  our  Blennies  is  the  Shanny 
(Blennitis  pholis,   Linn.),  sometimes    called   the  Smooth 
Shan,  an  epithet  probably  alluding  to  the  absence  of  those 
fringed  appendages  to  the  head  with  which  all  our  other 
true  Blennies  are  furnished. 

Shan,  si.*  slang.  1  Obs.  Also  shand.  [Cf. 
SHAN  a.}  Counterfeit  or  base  coin.  Alsoyfg-. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Slian,  counterfeit  money 
in  general.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  .!/.  xxxii,  I  doubt  Glossin 
will  prove  but  shand  after  a  ..  ;  but  this  is  a  gude  half- 
crown  ony  way.  [Note,  Cant  expression  for  base  coin.] 

Shan  (Jien),  rf.3  Naiit.  [Of  obscure  origin  ; 
the  Norwegian  skaan  hard  crust  (ON.  skdn  thin 
membrane,  film)  has  been  compared.]  (Seequot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk.,  Shan,  a  defect  in  spars, 
most  commonly  from  bad  collared  knots  ;  an  injurious 
compression  of  fibres  in  timber :  the  turning  out  of  the 
cortical  layers  when  the  plank  has  been  sawed  obliquely  to 
the  central  axis  of  the  tree. 

Shan,  a.  Sc.  and  north.  1  Obs.  [Of  obscure 
origin.]  Pitiful,  silly  ;  poor,  mean,  paltry,  shabby. 

1714  RAMSAY  Elegy  on  John  Cffwper  xiii,  Of  umquhile 
John  to  lie  or  bann,  Shaws  but  ill  will,  and  looks  right  shan. 
1719 —  To  Hamilton,  ist  Answ.  vi,  Ye're  never  rugget, 
shan,  nor  kittle.     1776  HERD  Sc.  Songs  11.264  Gloss.    1906 
A.   McCoRMlCK   Tinkler&ypsies  Galltnvay  lit.  128  A   flat- 
fitted  or  shan-winklered  (bad-eyed)  body. 

Shanaehie,  -y,  variant  forms  of  SENNA.CHIE. 

1898  J.  MACMANUS  Bend  of  Road  53  Shanachy. 

II  Shanavest  (Jce-navest).  Irish.  Also  errou. 
Shauavat,  [According  to  Dr.  P.  W.Joyce,  f.  Irish 
sean  old  -t-  VEST  si.  (The  opposing  faction  were 
called  caravals  =  '  cravats '.)]  //.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  fighting  factions  into  which  the  peasantry 
of  the  South  of  Ireland  were  formerly  divided. 

1811  J.  JEOB  in  C.  Forster  Corr.  bctw.  J.  tt  Knox(\^ifi  II. 
41  The  Archbishop . .  promises  to  insure  you  against  caravals, 
shanavests,  and  all  such  marauders.  1813  Blackw.  Mag. 
XIV.  518  Whiteboys,  Shanavats,.  .and  Captain  Rock.  1861 
BORROW  Wales  c.  III.  380  My  father.,  was  the  best  fighting 
man  with  a  stick  that  the  Shanavests  ever  had. 

Shanore,  obs.  form  of  CHANCRE. 

t  Shand,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  sohand. 
?  Beautiful,  handsome. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Hcnalat  84  The  plesant  Pacock .  .schand  in 
bisschap.  IHd.  112  That  Je  waldcry  apon  Crist.  .Toschape 
me  [sc.  an  Owl]  a  schand  bird. 

Shand,  var.  f.  SHAN  sb.l 

Shandaradan,  obs.  form  of  SHANDRYDAN. 

Shande,  variant  of  SHOND  Obs.,  disgrace. 

Shandeau  (Jse-ndian,  Jaend(-an),  a.  (and  si.). 
Also  8  Shandeyan,  9  Shandyan  (sb.~),  Shan- 
deian.  [f.  (Tristram)  ShanJy,  the  title  of  a  novel 
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(i  759-67)  by  Sterne  +  -AN.]  Pertainingto  Tristram 
Shandy,  or  the  Shandy  family  there  portrayed. 

1762  STERNE  Tr,  Shandy  VI.  xvii,  I  write  a  careless  kind 
of  a  civil,  nonsensical,  good-humoured  Shandean  book, 
which  will  do  all  your  hearts  good.  1767  S.  PATERSON 
Another  Trav.  I.  Pref.  8  A  couple  of  Shandean  duodeci- 
mos. 1769  CHATTF.RTON  Jrnl.  Sixth  Poet.  Wks.  (1886)  153 
lint  Hudibrastics  may  be  found  To  tire  ye  with  repeated 
sound,  So  changing  for  a  Shandeyan  style,  I  a^k  your 
favour  and  your  smile.  1783  T.  JEFFERSON  Notes  State  of 
Virginia  (1787)  234  His  stile  is  easy  and  familiar,  except 
when  he  affects  a  Shandean  fabrication  of  words.  1887 
S.UNTSBURY  Ess.  Eng.  Lit.  (1891)  107  Scott's  delightful 
Shandean  jest  on  him.  1909  SICHEL  Sheridan  I.  3  [Sheri- 
dan's]  inner  texture  is  Shandeian. 

Cam/:    1762  STKRNE  Let.  9  July,  Wks.  1885  IV.  496,  I  had 
hired  a  chaise  and  horse . . ,  but,  Shandeanlike,  did  not  take 
notice  that  the  horse  was  almost  dead  when  I  took  him. 
b.  sb.  One  who  has  the  '  Shandean  '  spirit. 

1866  P.  FITZGERALD  Lamb  (ed.  2)  187  Another  point  of  re- 
semblance between  these  two  great  Sh:indyans[i-<r.  Sterne  and 
Lamb]  was  their  both  writing  little  quaint  autobiographies. 

So  also  t  Shanda'ic  a.  Sha  ndeisni  (Sha'n- 
dyism),  the  style  or  the  philosophy  of  the  novel 
Tristram  Shandy.  Shandy  v.  quasi-trans.,  to 
Shandy  it,  to  play  a  Shandean  part ;  trans,  to  bandy 
in  Shandean  fashion,  t  Sha'iidyize  v .  =  prec. 

a  1761  J.  GILRERT  Let.  to  SUrtic,  Shandyise.  1761  SIKRNF. 
Let.  1  Aug.,  Wks.  1885  IV.  479  If  God.. had  not  poured  forth 
the  spirit  of  Shandeism  into  me,  which  will  not  suffer  me  to 
think  two  moments  upon  any  grave  subject.  1762  —  Let.  10 
Mar.,  I/iiil.  485,  I  Shandy  it  away  fifty  times  morn  than  I 
\\as  ever  wont,  talk  more  nonsense  than  ever  you  heard 
me  talk  in  your  days.  1766  —  Lei.  25  Nov.,  IfriJ.  542, 
I  am  going  to  lie  in  of  another  child  of  the  Shandaick 
procreation,  in  t6\vn.  1831  Mirror  XVII.  234/2  The  book 
is  altogether  Sliamtcan,  and  the  satire  shandied  to  and 
fro  with  great  vivacity.  1891  Daily  AVzcj  15  Oct.  6/r,  I  .. 
imbibed  Shandyism  from  him  [Sterne]  to  the  _dregs.  1903 
Uliick-.t'.  Mag.  May  712  He  invented  a  Shandeism  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  own  age  and  his  own  taste. 

Shandeller,  obs.  variant  of  CHAXULKR. 

1547  in  Sfafiiin^  Club  Misc.  V.  313  Twa  silver  chandeliers. 

Shanderacian,  -erydan,  obs.  ff.  SHANDRYDAN-. 

Shandigaff,  variant  of  SHANDYGAFF. 

Shandry  (Jae'ndri).  Xorth-"iuest  dial.  Also 
shanderee,  shandray.  [Peril,  shortened  from 
next,  which  however  is  later  in  our  quots.]  A 
light  cart  or  trap  on  springs.  Also  shandry  carl. 

i8oa  MRS.  WHEKLER  U'estnilit.  Dial.  iv.  95  Dud  the  cusen 
keep  a  horse  an  a  shanderee  ?  18. .  J.  BRINGS  Rent.  (1825) 
93  (E.D.U.),  We  hired  a  shandry  to  carry  us  to  Little  Lang- 
dale.  3856  SIR  G.  HEAD  Home  Tovr  427,  I  saw  this  happy 
couple  drive  away  from  the  inn  together,  in  a  light  shandry 
cart.  1859  DICKKXS  Haunted  Ho.  VII.  45  I'll  drive  yo'  in 
the  shandry.  a  1865  MRS.  GASKELL  Se.\tnits  //( n;  in 
Cousin  1'hillis,  etc.  280  We  borrowed  a  shandry,  and  har- 
nessed my  old  grey  mare.  1882  Lane.  Gh>ss.,  S/tattth-ay,  a 
one-horse  carriage.  1888  Bury  Times  i  Sept.  6  Damages 
to  a  milk  shandry. 

Shandrydan  (jVnclridcen).  Also  shandry- 
dan, shandridan,  -redan,  -radan,  shan-dra- 
dam  ;  shandaradan,  -ery-dan,  -eradan  ;  shat- 
terydan  shattaradan.  [Of  obscure  origin:  in 
some  way  related  to  prec.]  A  kind  of  chaise  with 
a  hood.  In  later  use,  a  jocular  designation  for  any 
rickety  old-fashioned  vehicle. 

1820  HOGG  in  Blackiv.  Mag.  VI.  391  Dr.  Morris  wheeling. . 
yon  furious  shandrydan.  1823  in  Spirit  Puhl.  Jrnls.  277 
[A  parody  of  Moore's  Loves  oj  the.  Angels.]  When  in  Hyde 
Park  we  grac'd  the  ride  In  the  old  royal  shandaradan. 
1829  A.  SEDGWICK  in  Clark  &  Hughes  Life  f,  Lett. 
(1890)  I.  353  A  machine  with  two  seats,  but  in  every  other 
respects  like  a  Dent's  shandery-dan.  1830  MRS.  Kuz. 
HOLMES  Scenes  in  our  Parish  276  To  be  sure  Haynes  the 
cobler  has  a  curious  shandridan,  sometimes  open  and  some- 
times covered.  1838  MOORE  Mem.  (1856)  VII.  235  One  of 
those  cabs  (or  shanderadans,  as  they  call  them).  1849  J. 
COLQUHOUN  Rocks  #  Rivers  15  Now,  landlord,  out  with 
the  shan-dra-dam.  1858  R.  S.  SURTKES  Ask  Mamma  xxxii. 
134  Having  got  the  last  shandry-dan  deposited  under  the 
hay-house,  he  had  just  time  [etc.].  1860  H.  MAYHF.W 
Upper  Rhine  Introci.  3  The  only  private  carriage  that 
appears  in  the  streets  is  the  Princess's  shandredan.  1861 
MUSGRAVE  By-Roads  75  When.. gigs  and  shandradans  of 
every  grade  would  be  bespoken  by  special  retainers.  1873 
R.  A.  FITZGERALD  Wickets  in  West  70  Shatterydans  of 
various  kinds  conveyed  them  to  the  Russell  House  [Ottawa]. 
1900  ELIN.  GLYN  Visits  of  KHz.  158  A  few  of  the  really  odd 
kinds  of  shandrydans  that  one  sees  coming  to  country 
garden  parties  in  England. 

Shandy  (jVndi),  sb.    Short  for  SHANDYGAFF. 

1888  Daily  News  4  June  3/1  Sparkling  hop,  shandy,  and 
other  new-fangled  drinks.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  10  Oct.  5/2 
The  witness.. supplied  him  with  some  bitter-shandy. 

Shandy  (Jarndi),  a.  dial.  Also  shanny.  [Of 
obscure  origin;  connexion  with  OE.  sceand  masc., 
buffoon,  charlatan,  sceand  fern.,  disgrace  (seeSHOND) 
is  unlikely.]  Wild,  boisterous  ;  also  visionary, 
empty-headed, half-crazy.  See  also  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words  62  Shandy,  wild.  1788  W.  H. 
MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  351  Shandy,  a  little  crack-brained  ; 
somewhat  crazy,  a  1825  FOHBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Shanny, 
shatter-brained.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Shantty, 
crack-brained,  shallow,  crazy.  '  He's  quite  shandy.'  Also, 
slender  in  person.  '  A  spare  shandy  sort  of  a  figure.'  1884 
TROLLOPS  Old  Man's  Lore  I.  107  Could  there  be  anything 
more  moonstruck,  more  shandy,  more  wretchedly  listless, 
than  for  a  girl ..  to  indulge  in  dreams  of  an  impossible  lover. 
1895  A.  PATTERSON  Man  ty  Nat.  on  Broads  27  Master'll 
wonder  if  I'm  clean  gone  tu  sleep  or  if  I'm  shanny. 

Comb.  Shandy -pated  a.,  giddy,  thoughtless. 

i8o«  EIOOMFIELO  Wild  fhntrt,  Horkty  47  A  shanny- 
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pated  crew.  1863  TROLLOPE  Rachel  Ray  I.  250  Mrs. 
Ray.,  was  so  inconsequent  in  her  mental  workings,  so 
shandy-pated  if  i  may  say  so,  that  [etc.].  1867  —  Chrau. 
Barsct  I.  xxxii.  276,  I  am  in  such  matters  so  shandy-pated, 
that  I  can  trust  myself  to  be  sure  of  nothing. 

Shandygaff  (J^ndigctf).  Also  shandigaff. 
[Of  unknown  origin.]  A  drink  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  beer  and  ginger-beer. 

*&S3  '  C.  EKDE  '  Vcrd.  Green  i.  xii,  He  taught  me.,  to 
make  shandy-guff  and  sherry-cobbler.  1861  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxf.  xv,  With  a  large  pewter,  foaming  with 
shandygaff,  in  each  hand.  1881  J.  PAYM  Grape  j rom  a 
Thorn  li,  A  gla>>s  of  '  shandigaff '.  1903  F.  M  AFKIIAM 
Recoil.  Town  Boy  Westminster  i  ^5  What  with  the  charge 
for  the  [racquet-]  court,  our  luncheon,  and  frequent  shandy- 
gaffs, our  money  only  just  lasted  out. 

Shane,  Sc.  f.  SANK  v. ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHINE  v. 

t  Shangau,  Sc.  Obs,    Also  shangin,  shanjau. 
[a.  Gael.  seangant  ?  f.  seang  slender,  narrow.]     •  A 
stick  cleft  at  one  end   for  putting  on  a  dog's  tail 
(£«£••  Mai-  Diet.}.    Cf.  SHANGY  sb. 

1786  HURSS  Ordination  ii,  He'll  clap  a  shangan  on  her 
tail,  An1  set  the  bairns  to  daud  her  Wi'  dirt  this  day.  1789 
D.  DAVIDSON  Thoughts  on  Seasons  20  And  Gibby  skelp'a 
before  the  fae,  Like  Colly  wi'  a  shang'm.  1824  MACTACGART 
Galloi'id.  Encycl.  425. 

Shanghai  (Jxnhai-),^.  Also  Shanghae,  -hay. 
[f.  Shanghai  or  Shanghae^  the  name  of  one  of  the 
chief  seaports  of  China.] 

1.  A  long-legged,  large  breed  of  domestic  fowls, 
with  feathered  shanks,  reputed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced  from  Shanghai  ;    now    developed   into    the 
bvahmas  and  cochins. 

1853  THGETMEIKR  Profit.  Poultry  19  Cochins  or  Shanghaes, 
1853  FOKTUNK  in  Wingficld  &  Johnson  Poultry  Bk.  3  The 
Shanghae  breed.  Ibid.)  Some  of  the  Shanghae  fowls'  e^ys 
have  double  yolks.  1857  AGASSU  Contrib.  .\'at.  Hist.  U.S. 
I.  164  Varieties.. such  as  the  Shanghae  fowl,  for  instance. 

2.  Australian.     A  catapult. 

1863  Leader  24  Oct.  17/1  (Morns\  Turn,  turn  thy  shnng- 
hay  dread  aside,  Nor  touch  that  little  bird.  1875  Spectator 
(Melbourne)  15  May  22/1  The  lads  had  vviih  them  a  couple 
of  pistols,  powder,  shut,  LulK-ts,  and  a  Shanghai.  1901 
DYSON  Gold-stealers  viii.  Si  The  plan  brought  Dicky, 
'  shanghai ;  in  hand,  under  the  tree  where  Hardy  sat. 

3.  L\S.   (see  quot.X 

1880  Scribners  Monthly  Jan.  365/1  The  '  shanghai J  is 
the  glaring  daub  required  by  some  frame-makers  for  cheap 
auctions.  They  are  turned  out  at  so  much  by  the  day's 
labor,  or  at  from  $12  to  $24  a  dozen,  by  the  piece. 

4.  Shanghai  oil:  an  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds 
of  Brassica  chinensis.        1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bat.  45^. 

Shanghai',  v.     [Formed  as  prec.] 

1.  trans.   Kant,  slang,    (orig,  fJ.S.}     To  drug  or 
otherwise  render  insensible,  and  ship  on  board   a 
vessel  wanting  hands. 

1871  N.  y.  Tribune  i  Mar.  (Schele  de  Vere  American- 
isms, p.  347\  And  before  that  time  they  would  have  been 
drugged,  shanghaied,  and  taken  away  from  all  means  of 
making  complaint  1887  S.  SAMUELS  Forecastle  to  Cabin 
46  To  be  carried  or  forced  on  board  of  a  ship  in  this  manner 
is  what  is  termed  in  sailor  parlance  being  shanghaied. 

transf.  1909  Chamb.  Jrnl.  July  440/2,  I  have  got  the 
Grand  Duke  pretty  well  shanghaied. 

2.  Australian.     [See  prec    sb.   2.]     *  To  shoot 
with  a  shanghai '  {Webster  s  Suppl.  1902). 

Shangy  {jce'iji),  sb.  Sc.  and  north.  Also 
shangie.  [?  Altered  form  of  SHANGAN.] 

1.  A  shackle  ;  //.  handcuff-;. 

1808  JAMIESON,  S  bangle,  a  shackle  that  runs  on  the  stake 
to  which  a  cow  is  bound  in  the  byre.  1839  Dundee  Adver- 
tiser 12  Apr.,  As  he  remained  obstreperous,  the  policeman 

iut  on  the  shangies.     1864  LATTO  Tammas  Bodkin  x.  89 

^lappin'  the  shangies  on  my  wrists. 

2.  =  SHANGAN. 

1825  JAMIKSON,  Shangan,  Shanjan,  Shanjie..  .It  is  pro- 
nounced sfiangie,  Roxb.  1843  ^-  ^'  RICHARDSON  Local 
Hist,  Table  Bk.,  Legend.  Div.  I.  117  Tom.  .sneaket  off 
like  a  tyke  wi'  a  shangy  on  his  tail. 

Shank  (Jberjk),  sb.  Forms:  a.  i  sceanca, 
scanca,  seance,  2-3  scanke,  3  (Onnin}  shankk, 
3-7  schank(e,  shanke,  4  sschanke,  4-5  schanke, 
6  shainke,  shankke,  sanke,  shaunck,  6-7 
shanck(e,  5-  shank.  0.  I  sconca,  scone,  3 
sconke,  shonke,  (soncke),  3-4  schonfce.  [OK. 
sc(e]anca  wk.  masc.  corresponds  to  LG.  sckanke 
leg,  thigh,  Flem.  schank  bone  (Sw.,  Da.  skank, 
Norw.  skonk  thigh,  prob.  from  LG.)  :— \VGer. 
*skankan-\  also,  with  difference  of  declension,  to 
MLG.  schcnke)  Du.  schenk  leg-bone  (\—*skanki-} ; 
a  derivative  from  the  same  grade  of  the  root  is 
MLG.,  MHG.,  mod.G.  schenkel  thigh  (WGer. 
*skankila~}.  From  other  grades  of  the  root 
(fskink-  :  *s&ank-  :  *skitnk~}  are  OS.  scinka,  gl.  L. 
4  basis*,  *  tibia '  (MLG.  schinke  thigh,  ham), 
OHG.  scinko  masc.,  scinka  fern.,  leg-bone,  thigh 
(MHG.  schinke  masc.,  thigh,  ham,  mod.G.  schinken 
masc.,  ham);  OFris.  skunka,  scoiick  (mod.Fris. 
skonk ,  schttnk},  LG.(KooIman)  schttnke  thigh,  ham, 
Du.  schonk  bone.  The  OE.  str.  form  scone  neut. 
(see  i  e)  may  belong  to  either  the  a  or  the  it  grade. 

The  root  agrees  formally,  and  may  be  identical,  with  that 
of  ON-  skakk-r  wr$%  distorted  (:-OTeut  *ska*ko-\  which 
Is  prob.  cogn.  w.  Or.  <r*a£(n-  (:-pre-Hellenic  *i^'«gj'-)  to 
limp.  Even  assuming  the  identit>  of  the  root,  however,  the 
etymological  meaning  of  the  Tout.  sbs.  remains  obscure.] 
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SHANK. 

1.  That  part  of  the  leg  which  extends  from  the 
knee  to  the  ankle;  the  tibia  or  shin-bone.  Also 
(now  jocularly}  the  leg  as  a  whole ;  chiefly  //. 
one's  legs. 

a.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xix.  33  J>a  hi  to  bam  hielende 
comon  &  gesawon  bset  he  dead  was  ne  bra;con  hi  na  his 
sceancan.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  160/15 
Crus,  seance  ;  crura,  sceanca.  c  1200  ORMIN  4775  Brest,  & 
wambe,  &  bes,  &  cnes,  &  fet,  &  shannkess.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  14064  And  sco  hir  vnttement  me  broght  And  smerd  has 
me  fote  and  schank.  Jbid.  28002  If  bou..has  bituix  hir 
scankes  gan  or  tirid  or  tut  or  skirt  vptan.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xviii.  81  Men  ballokes  hyngez  doune  to  baire 
schankes.  c  1430  Chev.  Assigne  326  Thenne  thei  styrte  vp 
on  by  with  staloworth  shankes.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Para- 
sfata,  also  one  of  the  bones  in  the  shanke  of  the  legge.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  25  Sundry  flowring  bankes,  To  sit  and 
rest  the  walkers  wearie  shankes.  1635  [GLAPTHORSE]  Lady 
Mother  u.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  131  Come,  stir  your  shanks 
nimbly  or  He  hough  you.  1674  SCHEI-FKR  Lapland  v.  12 
Slender  wasts,  spindle  shanks,  and  swift  of  foot.  1784 
COWPER  Task  v.  16  With  eye  askance  I  view  the  muscular 
proportion'd  limb  Transformed  to  a  lean  shank.  1888 
STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xiv,  My  stockings  ..  were  quite 
worn  through,  so  that  my  shanks  went  naked.  1890  H.  G. 
DAKYNStr.  Xenophons  Anab.  in.  ii.  Wks.  I.  156  In  fact  we, 
on  our  stout  shanks,  are  better  mounted  than  those  cavalry 
fellows. 

ft.  a  goo  Kent.  Glosses  58  in  O.E.  Texts  173  TYfcYf,  scon- 
cum.  a  1000  Sal.  <y  Sat.  101  (Gr.),  Lated  flint  brecan  seines 
sconcan.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  I  lent.  211  At  ple$e  bih  and 
shonkes  and  fet  oppieS,  wombe  gosshieS,  and  shuldres 
wrenchieS.  c  1205  LAY.  5863  Lihte'S  of  eowre  blanken  and 
stonde'3  on  eowre  sconken.  (71225  Ancr,  R.  258  pep  Jlke 
reou'iMtille  garcen  of  be  luSere  skurgen,  nout  one  in  his 
[Christ's]  schonken,  auh  ;eond  al  his  leofliche  licome. 
a  122$  Juliana  48  Ich  habbe  i -blend  men  ant  ibroken  ham 
J>e  schonken  &  te  schuldren  baften.  a  1450  MYRC  Par.  Pr. 
780  Wrynge  bou  not  wyth  by  schonkes. 

b.  Shanks* (m Shanks* s}mare)pony)  etc. :  one's 
own  legs  as  a  means  of  conveyance. 

a  1774  FERGUSSON  Poe»is{i%Q-j)  333  And  auld  shanks-naig 
wad  tire,  I  dread,  To  pace  to  Berwick,  a  1795  S.  BISHOP 
Poet.  Wks.  (1796)  I.  204  I'd  rather,  .ride  on  Shanks's  Mare. 
1823  SCOTT  Fain.  Lett,  ii  Feb.  (1894)  II.  xix.  167,  I  found 
shanksnaigie . .  the  only  way  of  moving  by  which  I  could 
get  out  to  dinner.  1898  WATTS-DuNTON  Ayliuin  xir.  lit,  I'll 
start  for  Carnarvon  on  Shanks's  pony. 

o.  The  lower  part  of  the  foreleg  of  some 
animals,  spec,  of  a  horse,  that  part  between  the 
so-called  knee  and  the  fetlock,  corresponding  to 
the  metacarpus.  Also,  the  tarsus  of  a  bird ;  the 
tibia  or  fourth  joint  of  the  leg  of  an  insect. 

[ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  362  Nim  bla;ces  hundes  deades 
J>oneswybran  fotsceancan.]  &TQOQ Pk&nix yo  (Gr.),  Sindon 
ba  scancan  [of  the  Phcenix]  scyllum  biweaxen,  fealwe  fotas. 
1543  T.  SCALOS  Treat.  Astron.  (MS.  Ashm.  391)  If.  i  In 
Tauro . .  the  schank  or  sperlure.  1584  U.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  n. 
82  b,  Making  him  [Pan]  to  haue  the  head  and  shankes  of  a 
goate.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Min.  147  The  marrow 
of  the  shanks  [of  the  Crane]  is  used  in  ophthalmick  unguents. 
1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric,  (1681)  194  The  Bees  by  their 
pale  coloured  Shanks  at  their  return  home,  shew  whence 
they  have  their  Store,  a  1777  GOLDSM.  Epil.  Harlequin  31 
'The  deuce  confound,'  he  [the  stag]  cries,  'these  drumstick 
shanks.'  1816  KIHBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xxii.  (1818)  II.  286 
These  legs.. vary  in  larvae  of  the  different  orders:  but  they 
seem  in  most  to  have  joints  answering  to  the  hip  (coxa) ; 
trochanter;.. shank  (tibia).  111843  J.  F.  SOUTH  Zool.  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VII.  284/1  The  legs  [of  insects]  are 
divided  into  five  parts,— the  hip,  trochanter,  thigh,  shank, 
and  foot.  1881  ROMANES  in  Fortn.  Rn>.  Dec.  751  The  so- 
called  knee  of  the  horse  is  really  the  wrist  or  ankle,  and  the 
so-called  shank,  the  middle  toe  or  finger  very  much  enlarged. 
d.  As  part  of  a  joint  of  meat,  e.g.  in  a  ham,  a 
leg  of  mutton,  etc.). 

1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  3)  180  Good  broth,  made  of 
shank  of  beef,  or  veal  and  mutton.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Doni. 
Econ.  II.  279  A  ham  without  its  shank.  1877  MRS.  FORRES- 
TER Mignon  I.  60  He  brings  in  triumph  a  basket  out  of 
which  sticks  the  shank  of  a  huge  leg  of  mutton. 
te.  (OE.)  ?Aham.  Obs. 

a  1000  Laws  of  JEthehtan  i.  i.  (LiebermannJ  148  Ane 
ambra  meles  &  an  scone  spices. 

f2.  //.  A  kind  of  fur  obtained  from  the  legs  of 
animals,  esp.  kids,  goats  or  sheep,  used  for  trimming 
outer  garments.  Obs. 

1480  Wardrobe  Ace,  Edw.  IV  in  Privy  Purse  Esp.  Eliz. 
York,  etc.  (1830)  116  A  furre  of  blac  bogy  shanks.  1502 
North  Country  Wills  (Surtees)  268  My  gowne  of  tawney 
furred  with  shankles  [sic].  1531  Rec,  St.  Mary  at  Hill  43 
A  nolde  gowne  of  blake  furryd  with  blake  sankes.  1570 
Wills  4-  Inv,  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  330  One  gowne  faced 
with  Shanks.  1607  COWELL  Intcrpr.  s.v.  Furre,  Shankes  be 
the  skin  of  the  shanke  or  legge  of  a  kind  of  kid  which 
beareth  the  furre  that  we  call  Budge. 

3.  Sc.  A  stocking,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
covers  the  leg  ;  esp.  a  stocking  in  process  of  being 
knitted.  Also  U.S.  pi.  leggings. 

c  1546  P.  VAUS  in  Agnew  ffered.  Sheriffs  Galloway  (1803) 
I.  362,  I  pray  yow  vat  ye  vaild  send  me  sum  mo  schankis, 
for  them  that  I  haine  vill  be  schone  dome.  1603  Phi  lotus 
xxx,  5our  schankis  of  silk  ^our  veluot  schone.  1611  in  W. 

Macgill  Old  Ross-sh.  (1909)  142  Twa  pair  of  schanks  wl  ane 

halt  [etc.],     1644-5  Aberd,  Ace.  in  Spalding  Club  Misc.  V. 

164  Item,  two  pair  wovin  whyt  shankis  to  him,  at  threttie 

shillings  ye  pair,  3  lib.     a  1867  W.  ANDERSON  in  Mod.  Sc. 

Poets  Ser.  it.  (1881)  235  Jean  seraph  a  livin1  wi'  weavin*  at 


_'  yer  ban*  files.     1888  Harper's  Mag. 
Oct.  510/1   Four  or  five  pairs  of  heavy  woollen  socks  cover 
his  feet,  and  over  them  is  placed  a  pair  of  caribou  shanks. 
4.  transf.  f  a.    Each  of  the  ( legs '  of  a  pair  of 
compasses.  Also  each  of  the  *legs'of  a  triangle.  Qbs* 
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1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  vii.  87  In  the  drawing  of  a  Cir- 
cle, the  one  shanke  of  the  Compasses  is  set  fast  in  some 
place,  and  the  other  shanke  U  caried  round  about.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit,  vn.  xxxix.  §  5.  344  All  men  [have]., 
the  shank  of  their  Compasse  so  set  in  a  center  that  the  Cir- 
cle of  their  lines  are  [etc.].  1679  A.  LOVELL  Indie.  Univ. 
159  The  Isocele,  or  Triangle  of  equal  Shanks. 

b.  Each  of  the  two  portions  of  a  pair  of  scissors 
between  the  bow  and  the  joint. 

1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  40  Ladies'  and  fancy 
scissors,  the  shanks  of  which  have  been  composed  of  rich 
open  work.  1859  F.  S.  COOPER  Ironmonger's  Catal.  63 
Scissors.. Bent  Blade  and  Shank. 

C.  Arch.  pL  The  plane  spaces  between  the 
grooves  of  the  Doric  triglyph. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  593  Shanks;  the  inter- 
stice! spaces  between  the  channels  of  the  trigliph,  in  the 
Doric  frieze;  sometimescalled  Legs.  1836-50  PARKER  Gloss. 
Arc/tit,  (ed.  5). 

d.  Each  of  the  two  cheeks  or  side-pieces  of  a 
spur.  1891  in  Century  Diet. 

5.  The  stern  or  straight  part  of  anything.  Cf. 
SHAFT  st>.%  a.  The  stem  of  a  goblet,  glass,  etc. 

1553  Inv.  Ck.  Goods  York^  etc.  (Surtees)  168  The  foote, 
shancke,  and  knoppe  of  the  challaice.  1583-4  Neiu  Yrs. 
Gifts  in  Nichols  Progr.  Eliz.  (1823)  II.  420  Gone  sault,  the 
foote,  shainke,  and  cover  of  lapis-lazule.  1625  in  Rymer 
Fiedera  XVIII.  238/1  One  Salteof  Goulde.  .haveing  uppon 
the  Shanke  three  great  course  Saphires.  1826  GALT  Last 
of  Lairds  iii.  28  He  had  the  shank  o'  the  very  glass  in  his 
hand  he  had  held  to  his  old  frien's  lips. 

b.  The  straight  part  of  a  nail  or  pin,  between 
the  head  and  the  taper  of  the  point.     Also  of  a 
drill  or  borer. 

1483  Act  i  Rich,  III,  c.  12  §  2  No  Merchant  Stranger., 
shall  bring  into  this  Realm . .  I.atten  Nails  with  Iron  Shanks. 
I542~3  ^ct  34  <$•  35  Hen.  J*///,c.  6  Pinnes..such  as  shal. . 
hnue  the  heads  soudered  fast  to  the  shanke.  1677  MOXONJ 
Affch.  Exerc.  \.  7  An  hole.. to  set  the  blunt  end  of  the 
shank  of  the  Drill  in.  1725  Bradley* $  21'mn.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Shoeing  Horses,  The  Shanks  of  the  Nails  should  be  some- 
what flat,  and  the  Points  sharp.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama. 
Set.  •%•  Art  I.  20  A  shank  or  small  mandrel,  .with  a  square 
hole,  .at  the  end  of  it,  into  which  drill  bits  of  various  sizes  can 
be  alternately  inserted.  1840  /'.  Parley's  Ann.  I.  174  The 
coral  animal  is.. not  much  larger  than  a  pin's  shank. 

c.  The  stem  of  a  plant  (^Sc.  also  the  trunk  of  a 
tree);  the  pedicel  or  footstalk   of  a  flower;  the 
footstalk  or  connecting  part  of  any  organ  in  a  plant. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  iv.  viii.  70  And  like  as  quhen  the 
anciant  aik  tre,  With  his  byg  schank,  be  north  wynd  oft  we 
se  Is  vmbeset.  1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  413  Ane 
penny.,  havand  on  the  one  syde  ane  palmetre  crowmt,  ane 
schell  padocke  crepand  up  the  schank  of  thesamyn.  1617 
MARKHAM  Country  Houseui.  Garden  ix.  (1648)  96  Set 
slips  without  shankes  any  time,  except  [etc.].  \a  1693 
Urqnharfs  Rabelais  in.  xiii.  109  One  Apple  of  the  short- 
shank  Pepin-kind.]  1710  RUUDIMAN  Gloss,  Douglas*  JEneis 
s.  v.  Schank,  And  Scot,  the  stalk  of  any  herb  or  plant  is 
called  the  shank.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbados  211  Its  long 
tubular  shank  is  finely  rayed,  the  inside  with  purple-bluish 
veins.  1751  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  (ed.  7)  s.  v.  Clove,  Cloves  must 
be  chosen  dry,.. and  if  possible,  with  the  shank  on.  1796 
C".  MARSHALL  Gardening™.  (1813)  197  Earth  up  the  shanks 
[of  cucumber  plants]  with  dry  mould.  1820  SHELLEY  Sensit. 
PI.  in.  56  And  the  dock,  and  henbane,  and  hemlock  dank, 
Stretched  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank.  1884  BOWER  & 
SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  235  They  are  connected,  .by 
means  of  shanks  or  diverging  limbs,  which  are  attached  to 
the  neighbouring  bundles  on  either  side. 
fd.  The  tunnel  of  a  chimney.  Obs. 

<"*5»5  Contract  in  Gage  Hengrave  (1822)  42  The  schanck 
of  the  chymnies.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Fn»iariur>t,..a\sot}\e 
shanke  or  tonellof  achymneye.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 

e.  The  shaft  or  stem  of  an  anchor,  connecting 
the  arms  and  the  stock. 

1549  CompLScot,  vi.  40  Than  thai  maid  fast  the  schank  of 
the  ankyr.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  16  The 
Anchor  hath  a  stocke,  a  ring,  a  shanke,  a  flouke.  a  1779 
COOK 3rdVoy.  Pacific  in.  viii.  (1784)  II.  129  The  ring,  with 
part  of  the  shank,  and  the  two  palms  [of  the  anchor]  were 
now  wanting.  1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  165  The 
shank  lying  athwartships  under  the  boat.  1905  GEIL  Yan- 
kee in  Pigmy  Land  xx\.  375  Had  the  steering  gear  of  the 
'  Flandre'  broken,  we  should  have  gone  over  the  cataracts 
in  spite  of  the  shanks  being  ready  to  cast. 
t  f.  The  stem  of  a  candlestick.  Obs. 

1577  tr.  Bullinger^s  Decades  in.  v.  (1592)  347  So  then 
Christ  is  the  shanke  or  shaft  of  the  candlesticke.  1611 
CORVAT  Crudities  244  Hard  by  this  Altar  are  two  very  rich 
candlestickes..;  the  whole  shanke  betwixt  the  base  and  the 
socket  being  about  eight  foot  high.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  5£o»£,..the  Stem  of  a  Candle-stick. 

g.  The  straight  part  of  a  fish-hook,  to  which  the 
line  is  attached. 

a  1613  DENNIS  Secrets  Angling  \.  xviii,  His  Shank  should 
neither  be  to  short  nor  long,  His  point  not  ouersharpe,  nor 
yet  too  dull.  1741  Compl.  Fam,.Piece  n.  ii.  331  Lay  your 
Line  on  the  Inside  of  the  Shank.  1910  H.  T.  SHERINGHAM 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  28/2  (Angling),  A  leaded  hook  round 
the  shank  of  which  is  twisted  bright-coloured  wool. 
f  h.  The  neck  of  a  still  or  alembic.  Obs. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  in.  Ixxvi.  608,  C  Is  the 
shanke,  which  must  be  a  foote  long  at  the  least,  and  is 
otherwise  called  the  neck  of  the  stillitorie. 

i.  The  cylindrical  portion  of  a  stop-cock. 

1660  BOYLE  New  Ex&.  Pkys.  Mech.  Proem  1 1  There  was 
soder'd  on  to  the  shank  of  the  Cock . .  a  Plate  of  Tin.  1797 
CURR  Coal  Viewer  55  Injection  Cocks.  To  be  made  of  brass 
with  square  shanks. 

j.  Typog*  The  body  of  a  type,  as  distinguished 
from  the  shoulder,  face,  and  foot. 

1683  MOXON  Mech,   Exert,,  Printing  390  The  square 
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Mettle  the  Face  of  a  Letter  stands  on,  is  called  the  Shank 
of  a  Letter.  1883  LOCK  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  iv.  219/2  Low 
spaces  and  quads  must  all  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  height 
of  the  shanks  of  the  letters  prior  to  moulding. 

k.  The  stem  of  a  key,  between  the  bow  and  the 
bit. 

1677  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  i.  6  The  shank  of  a  Key  also, 
or  some  such  long  hole,  the  Punch  cannot  strike.  1686 
Land,  Gaz.  No.  2132/4  Lost..,  a  large  Key  with  a  Coronet 
and  fluted  Shank  filed  cross. 

1.  The  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xxii.  (Roxb.)  271/2  Long  shanks 
[of  a  Tobacco-pipe], ..  Short  shanks  or  ends.  Ibid.  272/1 
A  Shanking  toole . .  to  rub  and  polish  and  make  smooth  the 
shanks  of  the  pipes.  1758  REID  tr.  MacquersChym.  I.  404 
Keep  stirring  the  mixture  with  the  shank  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 
1898  MACMANUS  Bend  of  Road  46  He  ran  a  straw  down 
the  shank  of  his  pipe. 

ffl.  The  slender  part  between  the  flattened 
handle  and  the  bowl  of  a  spoon ;  the  narrow  part 
of  a  spoon-handle.  Also,  the  handle  of  a  ladle. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  ill.  xiv.  (Roxb.)  6/1  Spoons  are 
made  plaine,  but  with  wrought  shanks,  and  heads  with 
diuerse  devises.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  585  By  lifting  it  [the 
glass]  out  in  flat  copper  ladles  with  iron  shanks. 

n.  The  blank  part  of  a  screw,  or  screw-bolt, 
between  the  thread  and  the  head. 

1677  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  ii.  28  You  must  make  wide 
holes,  big  enough  to  receive  the  shank  of  the  Screw.  Ibid. 
29  The  shank  of  the  Screw . .  must  be  Forged  square  near 
the  Head.  1770  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  300  The  shanks 
of  these  Screws  are  made  so  long  as  to  reach  through  the 
Head  and  through  the  Cap:  at  the  upper-end  of  these 
shanks  is  made  male-screws.  1892  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  217 
The  narrow  part  of  slot  slips  down  over  shank  of  screw,  and 
the  head  holds  the  shelf  firmly  in  its  place. 
O.  Arch.  The  shaft  of  a  column. 

1736  Gentl.  Mag.  VI.  652/2  It  [Pompey's  Column]  is  made 
up  of  three  Pieces,  of  which  the  Chapiter  is  one,  the  Shank 
and  three  Feet  of  the  Basis  forms  the  second,  and  the  Basis 
compose  the  third. 

p.  Sc.  The  shaft  of  a  pit  or  mine. 

1790  A.  WILSON  Poems  265  (Jam.)  Nine  score  o'  fathoms 
shanks  down  lead,  To  let  the  hammerin'  core  in.  1887 
SERVICE  Dr.Dnguuix.y\.  138  This  lowsingthe  stanes  in  the 
shank,  so  chirted  oot  the  bratticing  that  at  last  [etc.]. 

q.  The  tang  of  a  knife,  chisel,  etc.  or  part  which 
is  inserted  in  the  handle ;  the  continuation  of  the 
tang  of  a  tool  or  instrument. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  388/1  The  Shank  [of  a  chisel], 
1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  vn.  346  Strong  bayonets,  with  short 
firm  shanks  Protruded  from  their  tubes. 

r.  (a)  The  part  of  a  harpoon  between  the  '  socket ' 
and  the  '  mouth '.  (6)  The  tapering  part  of  an  oar 
between  the  handle  and  the  blade.  (c~)  dial.  The 
handle  of  a  broom,  rake,  spade,  etc. :  see  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet. 

(a)  1820  W.  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  223. 

(i)  1857  P.  COLQUHOUN  Comp.  '  Oarsman's  Guide  '  30  The 
oar  or  scull  [consists]  of  handle,  loom,  shank,  and  blade. 
1898  Encycl.  Sport  II.  297/2  (Rowing)  Oar... Its  chief  parts 
are — the  blade,  broad  and  thin,  which  is  dipped  in  the 
water,  the  loom  or  shank,  and  the  handle,  which  the  oars- 
man  grips. 

8.  The  stylet  of  a  trocar. 

1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Malgaigne's  Man.  Oper.  Surf.  393  The 
surgeon.,  then  plunges  In  thetrocart  by  a  sharp  quick  blow. 
..He  instantly  withdraws  the  shank,  supporting  with  his 
left  hand  the  canula. 

t.  The  fang  of  a  tooth,    rare. 

1851  MANTELL  Petrifactions  iii.  §  5.  245  The  germ  of  the 
coronal  portion  of  the  tooth  was  first  secreted,  and  the  entire 
crown  completed  before  the  formation  of  the  shank  or  fang 
commenced. 

u.  The  narrow  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe  which 
connects  the  sole  with  the  heel ;  the  waist. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Shank-cvtter,  a  machine  or  tool 
for  cutting  shanks  for  boots  and  shoes.  1886  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXI.  830. 

V.  That  part  of  an  ax-head  which  is  between 
the  edge  and  the  back,  which  in  some  old  forms 
is  drawn  out  long  and  thin.        1891  in  Century  Diet. 
Vi.  The  straight  piece  of  tubing  in  a  trumpet. 

1892  A.  J.  HIPKINS  Let.  to  Editor. 

6.  A  part  or  appendage  by  which  something  is 
attached.  (Cf.  6  c,  '  footstalk '.) 

a.  That  part  of  a  ring  which  encircles  the  finger. 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  91/1  (Jewellers'  terms.)  Shank, 

is  that  part  as  compasseth  the  Finger,  the  Ring  part.  1710 
Lomf.  Gaz.  No.  4691/4  A  large  enamelled  Ring  set  like  a 
Lozenge,  with  18  Diamonds  about  the  Stone  and  Shank. 

b.  A  lug,  stud,  or  ear,  projecting  from  an  object, 
by  which  it  is  held,  or  which  affords  a  bearing  or 
point  of  attachment. 

1677  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  ii.  28  This  spring  is.  .fixed  at 
the  bottom  of  theMain-plate,  by  two  small  shanks  proceeding 
from  that  edge  of  the  spring  that  lies  against  the  Mam-plate 
. .  :  These  shanks  are  to  be  rivetted .  .on  the  other  side  of  the 
Main-plate. 

C.  (See  quot.) 

1688  HOLME  A  rmoury  III.  462/1  The  Shank  [of  the  Clapper 
of  a  Bell],  the  length  of  it  to  the  Ball. 

d.  The  wire  loop  by  which  some  kinds  of 
buttons  are  attached. 

1790  H.  CLAY  Patent  in  Repertory  of  Arts  (1800)  XII.  242 
If  a  shank  of  metal  is  wanted  or  preferred,,  .the  shank  is  to 
be  put  into  or  through  a  single  piece  or  pieces  of  slate  or 
slit  stone, .  .leaving  a  metal  stud,  or  other  ornament,  on  the 
top  of  the  button.  1837  WHITTOCK  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  86 
(Button-maker),  To  this  plate  is  soldered  the  eye  or  '  shank  ' 
made  of  wire.  1904  QuiLLER-CoucH  Fort  Amity  XV.  180 
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She..  began  with  her  embroidery  scissors  to  snip  at  the 
shanks  of  its  breast-buttons. 

7.  In  names  of  various  tools  and  implements. 
f  a.  A  bone  pin  for  slating.    Obs. 

1716  Ford  (Northumbld.)  Ch.-bks.  (MS.),  Paid  for  three 
pecks  of  shanks,  from  Newcastle,  35.  8d. 

b.  Founding,  A  clay-lined  ladle  having  long 
handles,  one  of  them  T-shaped,  in  which  to  carry 
molten  metal  from  the  furnace  to  the  mould. 

1843  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  1.  369  A  double  hand-ladle,  or 
a  shank.     1858  SIMMONDS  Diet,    Trade,  Shank,  a  double 
hand-ladle,  capable  of  holding  2  to  4  cwt.  of  melted  metal, 
carried  in  foundries  by  from  three  to  five  men. 
O.  pi.   (See  quot.) 

1850  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  III,  1265  The  lenses,  .are 
brought  to  the  circular  form  with  flat  pliers  called  shanks, 
the  jaws  of  wnich  are  made  of  soft  iron  that  they  may  more 
readily,  .take  a  firm  hold. 

d.  A  short  rope  or  chain  (spec.  —  f  short  for 
shank-painter]  ;  'a  tie-strap  of  a  halter;  the  loose 
end  of  a  rope  or  chain*  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895). 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Shank,  or  shank-Painter^  (in 
Sea-Affairs)  a  short  Chain  [etc.].  1875)  M'ss  JACKSON 
Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Shank,  a  rope  by  which  a  horse  is  tied 
up  in  the  stall. 

8.  Sc,  and  north.  *  The  projecting  part  of  a  hill, 
or  the  narrow  ridge,  which,  like  a  stem,  joins  the 
mass  to  the  level   ground  '  \Northumbld.    Gloss. 
1894). 

1602  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  485/2  The  south  schank  of 
ane  hill  callit  the  peithill.  1820  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  201,  I 
thought  I  heard  a  queer  unearthly  greet  coming  down  the 
shank,  and  wizing  ay  nearer,  and  nearer  to  the  byre  door. 
1887  Scotsman  19  Mar.,  The  long  'shanks  'and  the  abound- 
ing waterfalls. 

9.  dial*  and  U.S.    The  latter  end  or  part  of  any- 
thing :  the  remainder  or  last  part  of  a  thing. 

1828  [CARR]  Craven  Gloss.  II.  113  'The  shank  of  the 
evening',  twilight.  1854  Miss  A.  E.  BAKER  Northainpt. 
Gloss.  II.  220  The  shank  of  the  day.  1903  A.  ADAMS  Log 
of  Cowboy  xviii.  280  Miller  made  him  knock  off  along  in 
the  shank  of  the  evening. 

10.  a.  Some  unidentified  plant  (quot.  1657).    b. 
*  A  name  applied  to  plants  of  the  genus  Bryonia  * 
(Worcester  1860  citing  Johnson). 

1657  BECK  Universal  Charac.  K  8,  Shanke  herb. 

11.  attrib.  and  Comb*,  as  shank-end-,   f  shank- 
hook,   a  hook  to  secure  the  shank  of  an  anchor 
when  it  is  being  drawn  up  to   the   ship's   side  ; 
shank  -jelly    (see    quot.)  ;     +  shank-main,    the 
pastern  (of  a  horse)  ;  shank-net,  a  trawl-net  used  in 
shrimping;  shank-painter  =  PAINTERS  i;  shank- 
piece  (see  quot.)  ;  ^shank-pillion,  a  pommel. 

4837  A.  BVWATER  Sheffield  Dial.  (1839)  170  Nah,  mo 
lads,  we'n  get'n  tot  'shank  end  at  year  ageean.  1884 
LOCK  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  in.  197/1  Put  one  [file]  in  a  vice  i 
and  knock  the  shank  end  off.  1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  i 
(1896)  38Catte  hokes  with  tree,  .v,  'Shanke  hokes..iij.  1814 
Neiu  Syst.  Cookery  372  "Shank  Jelly.  Soak  twelve  shanks  of 
mutton  four  hours  ..  Pour  three  quarts  of  water  to  them  [etc.]. 
1898  SENN  Culin.  Encycl.  86  Shank  Jelly.  1580  HOLLY- 
BAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Paiuron  de  cheval,  the  *shanke- 
maine  of  a  horse.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  14  "Shank 
Net  or  Shrimp  Net,  to  be  used  from  a  Boat.  1495 
Naval  Ace.  Hen.  Vll  (1896)  258  "Shankpayntours  feble 
..ij,  Bowpayntours  for  destrelles  feble.  .j,  Shankpayntors 
for  destrelles  worne  &  feble  .  .  ij.  16*7  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's 
Gram.  vii.  31  The  Shank-painter  is  a  short  chaine  fastend 
vnder  the  fore  masts  shrouds  with  a  bolt  to  the  ships  sides, 
and  at  the  other  end  a  rope  to  make  fast  the  Anchor  to  the 
Bow.  1643  H.  I'OND  Boat  Swains  Art  17,  4  Shank  Panters 
of  3^  inches,  i  Shank  Panter  for  the  Streame  Anchor 
3  inches.  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  37  To 
have  Bolts  for  the  Top-tackles,  standing  Parts  of  the  Sheets, 
Shank-painter  Chains,  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech. 

7  The  shank  painter  is  then  passed.     1885  Harper's  Mag.     I 

an.  280/1  The  sole  in  a  machine-made  shoe  would  mean 
a  sole,  an  inner  sole,  "shank  piece  [etc.].     1596  SPENSER    ' 
State  Irel.  Wks*  (Globe)  639/2  The  furniture  of  his  horse, 
..his  *shaunckpillion  without  stirrops. 

Shank,  variant  of  CHANK  (-shell]. 

1861  P.  P.  CARPENTER  Mollusc*  33  (Cent.)  The  shank.  '. 
shell  is  carved  by  the  Cingalese  ;  when  found  reversed  it  is  , 
considered  sacred. 

Shank  (Jreijk),  v.    [f.  SHANK  sb.] 

1.  dial*  a.  intr.  To  walk,  to  travel  on  foot  ;  also    : 
with  const,  away.     Often  to  shank  it. 

a  1774  FERGUSSON  Poems,  King's  Birthday  83  If  baudrins  I 
slip  but  to  the  door,..  I  fear,  She'll  no  lang  shank  upon  all  i 
four  This  time  o*  year.  1862  HISLOP  Prov.  Scot.  186  Them  • 
that  cannaride,  maun  shank  it.  1894  P.  H.  HUNTER  James 
fnwic&li.  29  He  was  michty  weel  pleased  to..  shank  awa  ' 
hame  to  Lempockshaws.  1901  G.  DOUGLAS  Ho.  Green  - 
Shutters  198  Let  him  shank  it  !  We're  in  no  hurry  to  have  i 
him  home. 

b.  trans.  To  cause  to  walk  offt  to  march  (a  per- 
son) off\  refl.  to  take  oneself  away. 

1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxvii,  Then  shank  yoursell  awa  to  the 
double  folk,  or  single  folk.  Ibid,  xxxvi,  Ye  should  baith  be 
shankit  aff  till  Edinburgh  Castle.  1856  T.  BALLANTINB 
Poems  55  He  shankit  the  snab  hame  to  cobble  his  shoon. 
1898  LD.  E.  HAMILTON  Manikin  iv.  47  And  now  shank 
yourself  awa  before  I  put  hand  till  ye. 

2.  intr.  Of  a  plant  or  fruit  :  To  decay  at  the   I 
stem  or  footstalk  ;  to  be  affected  with  shanking  ;   I 
usually  to  shank  off.    A\sopass.    Cf.  SHANKING  i. 

1848  TURNER  in  BecPs  Florist  I.  24  Entire  beds  [of  pan- 
sies]  have  been  known  to  shank  off  during  a  very  hot  sum-    ! 
mer.     1863  DARWIN  in  Jrnl.  Proc,  Linnean  Sec.,  Bet.  VII. 
70  Only  four  capsules  [of  a  Linum}  shanked  off.    x6oz  </<*>•- 
den  Aug.  193/3  The  first  season.  .  the  Grapes  shanked  badlv. 
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|     fig-     1871  H.  MACMILLAN  True  Vine  v.  223  How  often 
j    alas,  is  it  true  of  the  believer,  that  his  fruit  is  shanked,  re- 
maining sour  when  it  should  become  sweet  and  palatable ! 
3.  a.  trans.  Sc.  To  sink  (a  shaft).     Also  absol. 
\    b.   intr.    dial.    To  knit  stockings,      c.  trans,  in 
lens-making  (see  SHANKING  vbl.  sb.  2). 

1821   GALT  Ann.  Parish  vi.  64  Three  new  coal-heughs 
I     were  shanked.    i8zs  JAM  IESON  s.v.,  To  shank  for  coals. 

1825  JAMIESON,  To  Shank, . .  to  knit  stockings.  1900  C. 
MURRAY  Hanie-.uitli  79  The  auld  wife's  eident  wheel  gaes 
birr,  The  thrifty  lasses  shank  wi'  virr. 

Shank-bone.    The  tibia  of  an  animal. 

a  1330  Otuel  796  Wib  be  fal  [>e  steede  a  noon,  To-barst 
bat  o  sschanke  bon.  a  1551  LELAND  I  tin.  (1768)  V.  65  A 
broken  Shank  Bone  of  a  Horse.  1659  Comeniuf  Gate  Lang. 
Unlocked  Foundation  T,  They  also  played  on  flutes  made 
of  the  shank  bones  of  Cranes.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery 
24  Take  otT  the  Skin,  .and  the  Shank  Bone  with  it  at  the 
End  [of  a  shoulder  of  mutton],  1867  MAKER  Nile  Trii>:tt. 
ix.  (1872)  150, 1  took  a  good  drink  through  my  gazelle  shank- 
bone. 

Shanked  (Jserjkt),  a.  [f.  SHANK  sb.  and  v.  + 
-ED.]  a.  Furnished  with',  or  having  a  shank  or 
shanks  (in  any  sense). 

1593  G.  HARVEV  Piercc's  Safer.  74  His  art  [was]  shanked 
like  a  lath.  1600  SuRrucr  Country  farm  in.  xxviii.  486 
The  best  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  short  shanked  apple.  1676 
Lond.Gaz.  No.  ro57/4  Lost..,  one  single  Rose  Diamond 
set  in  a  Ring  close  shankt.  1683  MOXO.N  Mtch.  Exerc., 
Printing  xxiv.  r  7  To  large  Paper  he  chuses  Short  Shanked 
Points,  and  to  small  Paper  Long  Shanked  Points.  1904 
H.  G.  WELLS  Food  of  Gods  i.  ii.  53  Industrious  research 
discovered,  .three  shanked  buttons  entire. 

b.  [f.  SHANK  v.  2.]  Affected  with  shanking. 

1882  Garden  3  June  388/3,  I  completely  got  rid  of  shanked 
bciries.  1901  Card.  Ckron.  16  Mar.  175/2  We  could  never 
get  acrop  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  without  some  shanked 
bunches. 

Shauker  (Jec-rjkoa).  [f.  SHANK  5/1.  and  v.  + 
-EK!.] 

1 1.  nonce-use.  A  shank-bone.    Obs. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  tTAlf.  i.  148  It  was 
my  hap  to  meet  with  the  shanke-bone  [orig.  Sp.  canilla] 
of  a  Heyfer..and  presently.. I  had  lapt  vp  my  Shanker 
[orig.  Sp.  cancarron\  in  the  Paste  that  remained. 

2.  Sc,  One  who  '  shanks  '  or  knits  stockings. 
1636  List  Inhab.  Aberdeen  in  Scfff.  -V.  .5-  (X  July  (1893)  2r 

Elspet  Torrie.     Shanker.     1802  SIBBALD  Chron.  S.  I'.   IV. 
Gloss.,  Schankers,  the  women  who  knit  them  [stockings]. 

3.  One  who  makes,  forms  or  finishes  the  shanks 
of  nails,  buttons,  etc. 

1881  Instr.   Census  Clerks  (1885)  76   Button    maker... 
Shanker       Ibid.    91     Nail    manufacture..  .Wrought    nail: 
Maker.    Shanker. ..  Header.    Pointer. 

4.  Sc.  One  who  sinks  shafts. 

1882  Jawicsons  Sc.  Diet.,  Shanker, ..  a  sinker  of  shafts  ; 
as,  'a  well-shanker,  a  pit-shanker,1  West  of  S[cotland].    1887 
P.  McNElLL  BIciwearte  46  Some  shankers,  who  had  been 
engaged  sinking  the  sump  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  a  little 
deeper. 

Shanker,  obs.  form  of  CHANCRE. 
Shanking  (Jje'rjkirj),  vbl  sb.    [f.  SHANK  v.  + 


1.  (See  quot.  1846.     Cf.  SHANK  v.  2.) 

1841  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  462  That  shanking  (shrivel- 
ling) may  not  be  induced  in  the  berries.  1846  G.\V.  JOHN- 
SON Diet.  Mod.  Card.  593  Shanking  is  the  technical  term 
for  a  gangrene  which  attacks  the  footstalks  of  grapes  and 
the  stems  of  cabbages  which  have  vegetated  through  the 
winter. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  using  the  pliers  called 
shanks  :  see  SHANK  sb.  7  c. 

1850  [see  NIBBLING  vbl.  sb.  2). 

3.  The  process  of  making  tobacco-pipe-shanks. 
In  quots.  attrib. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xxii.  (Roxb.)  271/2  A  Shanking 
or  smoothing  board,  .is  that  on  which  their  clay  is  rolled  to 
the  length  of  their  shankes.  Ibid.  272/1  A  Shanking  Wyer 
.  .is  onely  a  plaine  smooth  wyer,  by  which  the  hole  is  made 
through  the  pipe  Shank.  Ibid.,  A  Pen  knife,  or  a  Shanking 
knife.  Ibid.,  The  third  is  a  Shanking  toole, 

Shannachie,  variant  of  SENNACHIE. 

Shannon  (Jse-nan).  An  artificial  salmon  fly 
used  on  the  river  Shannon  in  Ireland.  In  full 
Shannon  fly . 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  yCu.  357  The  large  hea_vy.water 
Shannon  flies  are  very  showy  anairs.  1871  Ibid.  xiii.  (ed.  3) 
393  The  Shannon. . .  Tag,  gold  tinsel  and  lemon-yellow  floss,  j 

Shanny  (Jae-ni),  sb.  Also  (in  Diets.)  shauing. 
[Related  to  the  synonymous  SHAN.]  The  smooth 
blenny,  Blennius  pholis.  Also  applied  to  several 
fishes  of  the  genus  Chasmodes  of  Eastern  North 
America. 

1836  YARRKLL  Brit.  Fishes  I.  230  The  Shanny  or  Smooth 
Shan.  1873  T.  GILL  Catal.  Fishes  East  N.Amer.  20  Chas- 
modes  Bosdamts.,  .Bosc's  shanny.  Chasmodes  quadrifa. 
iciatns...  Four-banded  shanny.  Chasmodes  nffuemlineatus. 
.  .Nine-Hned  shanny.  1878  T.  CORNISH  in  Zoologist  Ser. 
III.  II.  423  Smooth  Sbanny. 

Shauny  (Jarni),  a.  dial.     Bashful,  shy. 

«8ai  CLARE  Vill.  Minsfr.  I.  32  Downcast  eye,  and  blush 
of  shanny  lass.  1890  Casselfs  Fam.  Mag.  Dec,  23  All 
sweethearts  are  shanny. 

Shanny,  variant  of  SHANDY  a.  dial. 

Shanscrit(t)a,  obs.  forms  of  SANSKRIT. 

Shant  (Jsmt).  slang.  [Cf.  SHANTY  j*.3]  A 
quart,  a  pot ;  a  pot  of  drink. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lend.  Labour  1.218  They  have  m'shant    j 
of  gatter'  (pot  of  beer)  at  the  nearest  'boozing  ken  '.     1864 
Hotter?*  Slang  Diet.  225  Shant,  a  pot  or  quart.    '  Shant  of 
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,    bivy  '  a  quart  of  beer.     1893  P.  H.  EMERSJN  Signer  Lippe 
j    v.  13  To  show  you  mean  it  stand  a  ccuple  of  shants  of 
bevarly  to  square  the  boys. 

Shan't,  sha'n't  (Jant).    A  colloq.  contraction 

of  shall  not :  see  SHALL  v.  A.  6  b.    Also  used  subst. 

1850  SMI:DLEY  Frank  Fairlegh  vi,  A  sulky,  half-muttered 

I    '  shan't    was  the  only  reply.   1887  BARING-GOL-LD  Gavermks 

1    xxxiii,  '  Hoity  toity  ! '  exclaimed  Madam.     '  No  cant's  and 

shan'ts  with  me.     What  I  have  settled  shall  be.' 

Sliantrews  (Jantrw-z).  Se.  Also  g  shawin- 
trewse,  shantreus.  [?  Gael,  sean-triitbhas,  old 
trousers.]  The  name  of  a  Highland  tune  and  dance. 
1807  TANNAHILL  Poems,  Kcbbnckstan  Wedding  (1846)  139 
Sauney  M'Nab..Has  hecht  to..gi'e  us  three  wallops  of 
merry  shan  trews,  With  the  true  Highland  fling  of  .Macrim- 
mon  the  piper.  1881  Antobiog.  J.  Younger  viii.  71,  I  was 
then  allowed.. to  skip  over  the  old  bam  floor  at  shantrews. 
Shantung  (Jsentzrrj).  [f.  the  name  of  a  pro- 
vince of  North-east  China  where  it  is  manufactured.] 
A  soft  undressed  Chinese  silk  (formerly  undyed, 
since  1907  dyed  to  any  shade  of  colour). 

1882  CAULFEILD  &  S  AWARD  Diet.  Needlework  445  Shantung 
Pongee  Silk,  .is  a  soft  undyed,  and  undressed  Chinese  wa^h- 
ing  silk,  and  much  resembles  the  Indian  goods  of  the- 

,    same  character  ;    but  is  somewhat  duller  in  colour.     1895 
.Stores'  Price  List  15  Sept.   1095/1  Coloured  silks..  .Shan- 

\    tung  Pongee,   in   pieces  of  about    19   yards.     1908  Daily 

|    Graphic  21  Mar.  13/1  The  bat.  .might  be  made  of  Shantung 

1    to  match  the  mantelet. 

Shanty  (Jarnti),  s&.1  Also  shantie,  shantee. 
I  [Prob.  corruptly  a.  F.  c  bant  ier  (see  CHANTIER)  used 
in  Canada  in  the  senses  :  'an  establishment  regu- 
larly organized  in  the  forests  in  winter  for  the 
felling  of  trees;  the  head-quarters  at  which  the 
woodcutters  assemble  after  their  day's  work' 
(Clapin.  Diet.  Canad.-Fr.,  1894). 

See  i  c  below ;  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  a  survival  of 
the  original  sense,  or  a  late  specific  application  suggested  by 
the  Fr.  word.  It  may  be  further  remarked  that  shantyman, 
a  lumberman,  is  precisely  synonymous  \\\\\\hotnme  dechan- 
ticr  i.Dunn,  Gloss.  Franco-Canad.,  1880,  p.  38.] 

1.  Chiefly  U.S.  and  Canada.  A  small,  mean, 
roughly  constructed  dwelling;  a  cabin,  a  hut. 

1820  Z.  HAWLF.V  Tour  (1822)  31  (Thornton  Amcr.  Gloss.), 
[These  people  (in  Ohio)]  lived  in  what  is  here  called  a  shanty. 
This  is  a  hovel  of  about  10  feet  by  S,  made  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  an  ordinary  cow  house.  1827  J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie 
II.  xvi.  256,  I  offer  you,  as  my  side  of  the  business,  one  half  of 
my  shanty.  1830  GALT  Lnivrie  T.  in.  ii.  I.  191  Our  shanty 
was  completed  in  good  time  before  the  evening.  [The  scene  is 
Canadian.]  1832  [MRS.  TRAILL]  Huckwoods  of  Canada  vi. 
(1836)  93  The  shanty  is  a  sort  of  primitive  hut  in  Canadian 
architecture,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  shed  built  of 
logs,  1836  Crockett's  Exploits  in  Texas  i.  (1837)  4 
When  we  entered  the  shantee,  Job  was  busy  dealing  out  his 
rum..,  and  I  called  for  a  quart  of  the  best.  1842  MRS.  KIRK- 
LAND  Forest  Life  1, 173  Not  a  few  lounged  around  the  wide 
door  of  a  temporary  building  or  'shanty',  as  we  say,  erected 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  guests.  1853  K.kKE.Grin?iell  Exp. 
xxvii.  (i  856)  224  And  driving,  like  the  shanty  on  a  raft,  before 
a  howling  gale.  1871  ALABASTER  Wheel  of  La-v  254  They 
pass  the  temples,,  .and  then  village  after  village  of  poor- 
looking  bamboo  shanties.  1891  'J.  S.  WINTER'  Ln>tiley\,  It's 
on  the  Essex  coast  just  a  rambling  old  farm-house  standing 
rather  high. .;  it's  just  in  fact,  a  picturesque  shanty. 
b.  trattsf,  and/5^. 

1841-44  EMERSON  Ess.,  Nature  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  226  He  has 
delineated  estates  of  romance,  compared  with  which  their 
actual  possessions  are  shanties  and  paddocks.  1851  H.  MEL- 
VILLE in  J.  Hawthorne  N.  Hawthorne  fy  U'y^fiSSs)  I.  399, 1 
have  been  building  some  shanties  of  houses.. and  likewise 
some  shanties  of  chapters  and  essays. 

attrib.    1888  DK.  ARGYLL  New  Brit.  Constit.  98  One  of  the 
group  of  men  who  have  been  building  a  shanty-constitution 
for  us  to  replace  the  spacious  palaces  of  our  ancient  laws. 
C.  =  Canadian  Fr.  chantier  (see  the  etymology). 

See  the  comb,  shanty-gang,  -team,  shantyman  (3  below). 

1876  D.  WILSON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  774/1  Lumber  shanties 
are  constructed  capable  of  accommodating  from  25  to  50  men. 

2.  Australia.    A  public -house,   esp.  unlicensed  ; 
a  '  sly-grog  shop  \ 

1864  J.  ROGERS  New  Rush  it.  52  The  Keepers  of  the  stores 
and  shanties  grieve.  1901  H.  LAWSON  Childr.  of  Busk  209 
They  got  up  a  darnse  at  Peter  Anderson's  shanty  acrost  the 
ridges. 

3.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  (sense  i)  shanty-cooky 
hovel  \  (sense  i  c.)  shanty-gang,  -team  ;  (sense  2) 
shanty-bar t  -keeper^  liquor ;  shanty-boat,  a  kind 
of  house-boat  used  by  lumbermen  ;  shanty-cake, 
a  cake  baked  on  or  in  hot  ashes;  shantyman,  a 
lumberman. 

iqoa  H.  LAWSON  Childr.  of  Bush  240  What  damned  fools 
we  d  been  throwing  away  our  money  over  *shanty  bars.  1880 
N.  H.  BISHOP  Four  Months  in  Sneak-Box  iv.  58  *Shanty- 
boats. .are  sometimes  called,  and  Justly  too,  family  boats. 
Ibid.  59  The  "shanty-boatman  looks  to  the  river  not  only 
for  his  life,  but  also  for  the  means  of  making  that 
life  pleasant.  1897  Outing  XXIX.  368/1  We  were 
joined  by  a  very  small  boy  from  a  shanty-boat.  1847 
Knickerb.  Mag.  XXXI.  223  (Thornton  Amer.  Gloss.),  The 
backwoodsman  [must  have]  his  '  chicken-fixins '  and 
4  *shanly-cake '.  1876  D.  WILSON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV. 
774/1  (Canada),  The  "shanty-cook  is  an  important  member 
of  the  little  community.  1894  Outing  XXIV.  94/2  We 
came  along  just  as  a  *shanty  gang  had  turned  a  drive 
of  square  timber  out  of  the  branch  [of  the  river],  i86a  DICEY 
federal  St.  (1863)  II.  46  Miserable  wooden  *shanty  hovels. 
1875  WOOD  &  LAPHAM  Waiting  for  Mail  45  Mrs.  Smith 


a  shanty.    1893  Scridner*s  Mag.  June  702/2  The  typical 
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shantyman  works  only  fitfully  in  summer.  1878  Lumber- 
man's Gaz.  6  Apr.,  The  last  of  the  "shanty  teams  of  the 
season  have  about  gone  through  here  on  their  way  home. 

Shanty  (Jse'nti),  sb2  Also  chant(e)y.  [Said 
to  be  a  corruption  of  F.  c/ianlez  imper.  of  chanter 
to  sing.]  A  sailor's  song,  esp.  one  sung  during 
heavy  work. 

1869  Chamb.  Jrnl.  n  Dec.  794  (Article)  Sailors'  Shanties 
and  Sea-Songs.  1883  CLARK  RUSSELL  Sailors'  Lang.Ptef. 
1 1  So  the  same  '  chantey ',  as  the  windlass  or  halliard  chorus 
is  called,  furnishes  the  music  to  as  many  various  indignant 
remonstrances  as  Jack  can  find  injuries  to  sing  about.  1885 
RUNCIMAN  Skippers  i,  Sh.  93  He  began  to  try  singing 
shanties.  1896  KIPLING  Seven  Seas,  Last  Chantey  40  May 
we  lift  a  Deepsea  Chantey  such  as  seamen  use  at  sea  I 

attrib      1876  C.  D.  WAKSER  Winter  on  Nile  xi.  153  The 
'  shanty  man  '  the  English  sailors  call  their  leader  from  the 
French  chanter.    1890  HENLEY  Views  t  Rev.,  Lit.  153  it 
melancholy  song  of  the  chanty-men. 

Ska  nty,  a.    Obs.  exc.  dial.   Forms :  7  shante, 
shauntee,  9  shantee,  shaunty,    shawnty,    8- 
shanty.      [a.  F.  gentil  (?antz) :    see  GENTEEL,    i 
JAUNTY  adis.]     Showy,  smart. 

1685  CROWNE  Sir  C.  Nice  Epil.,  Each  Shante  Spark,  that 
can  the  Fashion  hit.  £1730  J.  HAYNES  Dorset  Voc.  m 
jV.  <?•  Q.  Ser.  vi.  VI 1 1.  45/1  Shanty-man,  genteel  man.  1737 
R.  DRURY  Rival  Milliners  II.  xiii,  Where  is  the  gay,  en- 
gaging, shanty  Mien?  a  1800  J.  WARTON  Fashion  79  'Tis 
thine  for  sleeves  to  teach  the  scantiest  cuts.  1811  WILLAN  I 
Words  W.  Riding  Yorksh.  in  Archxolofia  XVII.  157  I 
Shantee,  or  Shanty,  gay,  showy.  1824  [CAER]  Craven 
Gloss.,  Shanty,  smart,  flanting.  1893  E.  Angl.  Gloss., 
Shaunty,  showy,  flashy,  affecting  to  be  tasteful  in  apparel 
or  ornament. 

Shanty  (Jae-nti),  v.     [f.  SHANTY  rf.l] 

1.  inlr.  To  live    in  a  shanty  or  temporary  log 
hut.    Hence  Sha'ntying  vbl.  sb.  (in  quot.  attrib.) 

1840  C.  F.  HOFFMAN  Greys'.aer  I.  v.  97  You  see . . the  com- 
fort to  a  man— who  shanties  out  as  much  as  I  do— of  having 
a  home  all  fixed  and  ready  for  you.  1857  S.  H.  HAMMOND 
Wild  Northern  Sc.  197  (Bartlett  1880),  Mark  Shuff  and  a 
friend  of  his,  who  were  trapping,  shantied  on  the  outlet, 
just  at  the  foot  of  Tupper's  Lake.  Ibid.  212  (ibid.),  When 
we  got  back  to  our  shantying  ground  we  were  tuckered  out, 
as  you  may  believe. 

2.  Austral.    '  To  visit  a  grog-shanty  habitually  ; 
drink  frequently  or  habitually  at  a  public-house ' 
(Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.  1909). 

1888  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery  under  Arms  iii,  I  was 
put  out  at  his  laying  it  down  so  about  the  Dalys  and  us 
shantying  and  gaffing. 

Shap  (Jrep).  [a.  F.  chape  in  the  same  sense 
(Littre Suppl.).}  (See  quot.  1904.) 

1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARU  Diet.  Needlework  445  Shaft- 
faced,  a  term  employed  to  denote  that  the  plush  or  velvet 
cloth  is  faced  with  the  short  ends  of  waste  silk.     1904  N.  ff 
Q.  Ser.  x.  I.  307/2  Foulard  is  not  made  of  silk  proper,  but 
of  a  certain  refuse-part  of  the  cocoon  known  as  '  shap '. 
Shap,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SHOP. 
Shapable,  variant  of  SHAPEABLE. 
t  Sha'pand.  Obs.  rare~l.    Also  4  schaphand. 
[pres.  pple.  of  SHAPE  v. ;  cf.  SHEPPEND.]   One  who 
'  shapes '  or  predetermines :  said  of  the  Fates. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  572  ?yf  bou  trowest . .  pat 
bre  sustren  ben  shapandys  [v.  r.  schaphandys],  And  comen 
bere  be  chylde  ys  bore,  And  shapyn  hyt  wele  or  euel  before. 
Shape  (p'p).  sb.  Forms  :  I  sescap,  sesceap, 
sceap,  2-6  schap,  3  soap(p,  scape,  scheap,  3 
(Ormin),  5  shapp,  3-6  schape,  3-7,  9  dial,  shap, 
4-6  schapp(e,  4-7  shappe,  (5  chap),  5-7  schaip, 
6  scheaip,  scheap,  3-  shape.  LrePr-  OE.  gesceap 
neut.,  creation,  creature  ;  make,  structure,  natural 
character ;  form,  figure,  configuration ;  pudendum 
(in  this  sense  also  sceap  neut.) ;  also  decree, 
destiny ;  f.  Teut.  root  *skap- :  see  SHAPB  v.  Cf. 
OS.  giskap,  only  pi.  giskapu  creatures,  also  or- 
dinances, decrees  (of  God),  ON.  skap  nent.,  state, 
condition ;  pi.  fate,  destiny,  also,  with  suffixed 
article  skfp-in  the  genitals. 

The  OE.  word  is  normally  represented  by  the  dial,  form 
shap ;  the  form  shape  (with  lengthened  vowel  due  to  the 
influence  of  SHAPE  v.)  did  not  become  common  till  the  isth  c., 
though  occasional  examples,  perh.  due  to  inflexion,  are 
found  early  in  the  i3th  c.] 

1.  External  form  or  contour ;  that  quality  of  a 
material  object  (or  geometrical  figure)  which 
depends  on  constant  relations  of  position  and  pro- 
portionate distance  among  all  the  points  composing 
its  outline  or  its  external  surface ;  a  particular 
variety  of  this  quality. 

ciogo  Suppl.  SElfric's  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  179/26 
Uolubile scema,  sinewealt  sesceap.  £1200  Trin.Coll.Hom. 
99  Ac  on  be  holi  fleis  bileueS  be  shap  and  hiu,  and  smul  of 
ouelete.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  370  Al  scaples  was  [be  matere] 
noght  for-bi  pat  it  o  scap  ne  had  parti.  £1386  CHAUCER 
Knt.'s  T.  1031  Round  was  the  shap,  in  manere  of  compass. 
a  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  (1910)  9  '  Siringa ' 
is  an  holow  instrument  by  be  middez,  and  it  ow  to  be  made 
of  the  shappe  as  it  is  peynted  here.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slei- 
dane's  Comm.  25  An  Appell  of  Golde,  representynge  the 
shape  of  the  rounde  worlde.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb,  iv.  ii.  309, 
I  know  the  shape  of 's  Legge.  1710  J.  CLARKE  tr.  Rokaitlt's 
Nat.  Philos.  (1729)  I.  145  A  Glass  of  the  common  Shape. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  ll.  xxii.  346  By  pressure  ice  can  be 
moulded  to  any  shape.  1896  WELLS  Wheels  of  Chance 
xxxvii.  284  The  clerical  person  on  the  tricycle  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  note  of  interrogation.  Mod.  All  circles  have  the 
same  shape ;  ellipses  have  different  shapes. 
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b.  To  keep  in  shape  :  to  secure  from  change  of 
shape.  Outof  shape:  changed  from  its  proper  shape. 

1696  J.  F.  Merch.  Warcho.  laid  open  6  English  Canvas.. 
will  not  retch,  nor  let  Stays  out  of  shape.  1834  J.  FORBES 
La,-nnec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  5  A  cylinder  of  paper,  formed 
of  three  quires,  compactly  rolled  together,  and  kept  in  shape 
by  paste. 

c.  The  contour  or  outlines  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body. 

c  1393  CHAUCER  Scogan  31  On  alle  hem  that  ben  hore  and 
round  of  schap.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hmvlat  68,  I  se  be  my 
schadowe  my  schape  has  the  wyte.  1702  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Prim. 
Fathers  102 1  t's  said  that  he  was  a  Man  of  large  Shape.  1753 
A.  MURPHY  Grays  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  53  You  may  meet  a  Lady 
To-day  with  an  elegant  Shape,  fine  by  Degrees  and  deli- 
cately less.  1805-6  CARY  Dante,  Inf.  xx.  114  That  other, 
round  the  loins  So  slender  of  his  shape,  was  Michael  Scot. 
1855  TENNYSON  Maud  i.  x.  29  Maud  could  be  gracious  too, 
no  doubt  To  a  lord,  a  captain,  a  padded  shape. 

d.  Impressed   or   represented  form ;  a  picture, 
image.    06s.  exc.  dial,  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  viii.  96  There  schewethe  theschapp 
of  his  left  Foot,  in  the  Ston.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  252Quhalr  ye  sail  find  the  schap  of 
the  kingis  schipe  and  hir  pictour.  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xxiv, 
Mine  eyes hauedrawne  thy  shape.  1649  MILTON Eikon.  218 
An  ill  Painter  by  writing  on  the  shapeless  Picture  which  he 
hath  drawn,  is  fain  to  tell  passengers  what  shape  it  is. 

fe.  In   certain  Biblical  expressions,   used  for 
form  (=  L.  forma,  Gr.   \iOf^if).     Also,  used   for    . 
form  in  philosophical  sense.    Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  32  Bote  Mon  is  him  Most  lyk  of 
Marke  and  of  schap.  1  1380  Lay  Folks  Catcch.  (L.)943  His 
lord  bat  is  his  maker  and  made  hym  thorwe  his  kendnesse 
lyk  to  hym-self  in  schap.  1526  TINDALE  Rom.  xii.  2  But  be 
ye  chaunged  in  youre  shape  [ufTauop<l>ovo-Qf],  by  the  re- 
nuynge  of  youre  wittes.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logic  II.  Lvij, 
Whan  the  shappe  or  fourme  is  made  :  theffect  or  thyng  doen 
may  folow  :  take  awaie  the  shape,  &  the  vse  also  is  taken 
awaye.  is87GoLDiNG  De  Mornayvm.  in  In  asmuch  as  the 
essential!  shape  of  man  [orig.  la  forme  essentielle  de  I'hamme] 
is  to  acknowledge  a  certeine  Godhead  [etc.]. 

t 2.  The  make  or  cut  of  a  garment.  [Cf.  SHAPE 
».]  Obs.  as  specific  sense. 

a  1225  Ancr.  K.  424  Hore  weaden  beon  of  swuche  scheape, 
&  alle  hore  aturn  swuch  bet  hit  beo  eocene  hwarto  heo  beoa 
i-turnde.  1380  Lay  Folks  Catcch.  (L.)  1221  Ne  worschipe 
not  men  for  here  fayre  clobes,  ne  for  here  qweynte  schappis, 
(rat  sum  men  usen.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxix.  364  Lo,  here 
a  shrowde  for  a  shrewe,  and  of  shene  shappe  t 

fb.  Fashion  of  dress.    Obs. 

a  1425  Brut  il.  296  pey  ordeyned  and  chaungyd  ham  euery 
}ere  dmers  schappis  of  disgy[se]ngez  of  clobing.  £1449 
PF.COCK  Repr.  v.  xii.  548  Don  schap  of  outward  habit  (name- 
lich  such  a  schap  which  is  rather  foul  than  gay). 

1 3.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  fashioned 
(by  nature  or  art) ;  make,  structure,  arrangement 
of  parts ;  visible  aspect.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23659  Efter  bat  be  dome  be  giuen  be 
werld .  .sal  haue  a  scape  al  neu.  1340  HAMPOLE  Fr.  Consc. 
4893  pe  shappe  of  be  world  sal  for-done  be.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1830)  xxvi.  269  Sum  men  seyn,  that  thei  han  the  Body  up: 
ward  as  an  Egle,  and  benethe  as  a  Lyoun  :  and  treuly  thei 
seyn  sothe,  that  thei  ben  of  that  schapp.  a  1500  Adrian  ff 
Epotys  138  in  Brome-bk.  29  On  the  Fryday  god  made  Adam 
After  hys  chap  he  Baffe  hym  name,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary 
27  Aug.  1666,  The  shape  of  what  stood  was  very  meane. 

fb.  Form,  order  and  arrangement  (of  words, 
etc.)  ;  course,  order  (of  a  story).  Obs. 

c  1350  W ill.  Palerne  1 160  But  schortly  for  to  telle  be  schap 
of  bis  tale,  be  duk  hade  be  doujtiere  men.  1357  Lay  Folks 
Catech.  (T.)  284  Ane  is  right  saying  and  shap  of  wordes 
That  him  augh  to  sai,  that  gyffes  this  sacrement. 

f  4.  The  appearance  of  a  human  or  animal  body 
or  its  parts,  (often,  of  the  general  form  as  distin- 
guished from  the  face)  considered  as  beautiful  or 
the  contrary.  Obs. 

a  looo  Czdmon's  Gen.  503  (Gr.)  pin  lichoma  leohtra  micle, 
pin  jesceapu  scenra.  a  1225  Juliana  20  As  he  blheold  ant 
iseh.  .hire  leofliche  schape  Hesikede  as  bing  bat  sare  were 
iwundet.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7312  pe 
kyng  byheld>yse  bachelors  Were  faire  of  schap,  &  face 
clers.  c  1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Foitles  373  A  formele  egle  of 
shap  the  gentilleste.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  II. 
542  Palamydes  .  .was  of  ryght  fayr  shapp.  1565  J-  PHILLIP 
Patient  Grissell  1927  (Malone  Soc.)  Her  comly  shape  Nature 
hath  framd  aright.  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems 
xxxii.  50,  I  thank  my  God  I  shame  not  of  my  shap.  1700 
T.  BROWN  Amusem.  Ser.  f,  Com.  49  Hither  come  the 
Country  Gentlemen  to  shew  their  Shapes.  1734  tr.  Rollin  s 
Rom.  Hist.  (1827)  II.  245  His  daughter  who  was  of  a 
majestic  shape. 

t  b.  Excellence  of  form  ;  beauty  :   =  L.  forma. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  liii.  3  Ther  is  Dot  shap  to  hym,  ne  fair- 
nesse  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  (1888)  144  Beutee  and 
shappe  with  out  deformytee.  a  1535  MORE  Fortune  43  in 
'Songs,  Carols,  etc.  (1907)  73  Thow  bat  arte  prowde  of 
honour,  shape  or  kyne. 

o.  colloq.  or  slang.  Show  your  shapes :  come 
into  view.  See  also  quots.  a  1700  and  1785- 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Show  your  Shapes,  turn 
about,  march  off.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulgar  T.  s-y.,  lo 
shew  one's  shapes ;  to  be  slript,  or  made  peel  at  the  whipping 
post.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  ii,  Step  forward,  I  say,  and 
show  us  thy  shapes,  man. 

d.  slang.    (See  quots.)   ?  Obs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Shapes,  said  (often)  to  an 
ill-made  Man.    1735  DYCHE  &  PARDON  Diet.,  Sliafes,  a 
Cant  Name  for  a  nice  finikin  Lass  that  goes  extream  tightly 
laced ;  also  of  an  ill-made,  irregular  Lump  of  Flesh,  &c. 
t  e.  An  empty  fop,  a  dandy.  Obs. 

1688  SHADWELL  Syr.  Alsatia  iv.  i,  The  most  silly  beau 
and  shape  about  the  town. 
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5.  The  visible  form  or  appearance  characteristic 
of  a  particular  person  or  thing,  or  of  a  particular 
species  of  animate  or  supernatural  beings. 

a  looo  in  Cockayne  Narratiuncnlz  (1861)  36  Hi  beoS  oS 
Sene  nafolan  on  menniscum  sesceape.  13..  Cursor  M. 
17915  (Gott.),  I  sau  apon  his  licam  light  In  schap  of  douue 
be  haligast.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxii.  (lustin)  382  The 
feynde.. be  schape  of  a  Jung  man  tuk.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
6320  For  Protheus  that  cowde  hym  chaunge  In  euery  shap 
homely  and  straunge.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  III.  i.  (1883)  76 
In  the  forme  £  shappe  of  a  man  holdynge  in  his  ryght 
hande  [etc.].  1535  COVERDALK  Dan.  iv.  36,  I  was  restored 
to  the  honoure  of  my  kingdome,  to  my  dignite,and  to  myne 
owne  shappe  agayne.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  iv.  43  Thou 
com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape  That  I  will  speake  to 
thee.  1727  DE  FOE  Hist.  Appar.  i.  (18+0)  9  So  even  in 
Paradise  the  Devil  assumed  a  shape.  1833-42  TENNYSON 
To  —  19  Not  for  this  Was  common  clay . .  temper'd  with  the 
tears  Of  angels  to  the  perfect  shape  of  man.  1910  HIRTH 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  101/2  The  heroes  of  their  accounts 
appear  in  shapes  somewhat  resembling  human  beings  rather 
than  as  gods  and  demigods. 

fig.    1642  FULLER  Holy  ff  Prof.  St.  n.  xvi.  in  No  wonder 
if  his  scholars  hate  the  Muses,  being  presented  unto  them 
in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and  furies, 
t  b.  Species,  kind  (of  animate  beings).   Obs. 

CI400 MAUNDEV.  (1839) Prol.  4  Where  dwellen  manydyverse 
Folkes.  .and  of  dyverse  Schappes  of  Men.  c  1475  Hunt. 
Hare  38  Jac  of  the  Bregge  and  Wylle  of  the  Gappe,  Thei 
have  dogges  of  thei  olde  schappe. 

6.  concr.    fa.  A  creature.    Obs. 

a  1000  Elene  789  (Gr.)  Swa  ic  be,  weroda  weard . .  burs  baet 
beorhte  sesceap  biddan  wille  bset  [etc.],  a  1400  R.  Brutme  s 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8050  Y  ne  wiste  neuere,  ne  y  ne  herde, 
What  maner  wyght  \Petyt  MS,  schap]  wyb  me  so  ferde. 
b.   A  person's  body  considered  with  regard  to 


its  appearance. 

1601  B.  IONSON  Poetaster  \.  i.  13  You  both  haue  vertues, 
shining  through  your  shapes.  1617  MURE  Misc.  Poems 
xviii.  i  Thou,  thou,  quhose  lovelie  schaip,  of  all  admyrde, 
In  robs  most  rich  a  richer  spreit  attyrd.  1812  SHELLEY 
Devil's  Walk  xxiv,  A  statesman  passed— alone  to  him,  The 
Devil  dare  his  whole  shape  uncover.  1837  CASLYLE  Fr.  Rev. 
I.  vi.  iii,  Shapes  rawboned,  in  high  sabots. 

O.  An  imaginary,  spectral,  or  ethereal  form ;  a 
phantom.  Now  rare. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  IV.  ii.  131  To  worship  shadowes, 
and  adore  false  shapes.  1610  BEAUM.  &  Fu  Philasttr  i.  i, 
He..diues  into  my  fancy,  and  there  giues  me  shapes  that 
kneele  and  doe  me  seruice,  crie  me  king.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  II.  649  Before  the  Gates  there  sat  On  either  side  a  for- 
midable shape.  1798  COLERIDGE  Wand.  Cain  no  And  the 
Shape  shrieked,  and  turned  round_,  and  Cam  beheld  him. 
1820  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  in.  i.  51  Awful  shape,  what 
art  thou?  Speak!  1859  FITZGERALD  Owinrxlii,  And  lately 
by  the  Tavern  Door  agape,  Came  stealing  through  the 
Dusk  an  Angel  Shape. 

fig-  '734  WATTS  Reliq.  Juv.  (1789)  150  Minds  released 
from  flesh.. may  smile  at  some  of  the  fooleries  and  airy 
shapes  of  reason  which  we  hug  and  embrace,  c  1806  WORDSW. 
Poems  Sentim.,  Charac.  Happy  Warrior  72  Whom  neither 
shape  of  danger  can  dismay,  Nor  thought  of  tender  happi 
ness  betray. 

d.  A  figure  dimly  or  uncertainly  perceived. 

1834  WHITTIER  Mogg  Megone  477  He  hears  quick  foot- 
steps—a shape  flits  by.  1847  C.  BRONTE  "Jane  Eyre  xxxvn, 
That  narrow  front-door  was  unclosing,  and  some  shape  was 
about  to  issue  from  the  grange. 

7.  Assumed  appearance,  guise,  disguise. 

1504  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  n.  ii.  27  Ah  !  that  Deceit  should 
steale  such  gentle  shape.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  v. 
iii.  18  Mycossen  has  knowne  These  gallants  in  these  shapes. 
Eve.  T'haue  don  strange  things,  Sir.  One  as  the  Lady,  the 
other  as  the  Squire.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  495  The  brute 
Serpent  in  whose  shape  Alan  I  deceav'd.  1726  W.  PENN  in 
Life  Wks.  1. 1 38  There  are  but  Goats  and  Sheep  at  last,  what- 
ever  Shapes  we  wear  here.  1839  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  117  A 
devil  named  Sakhr,  came  to  her  in  the  shape  of  Solomon. 

8.  Theatr.  •)•  a.  A  part,  a  character  impersonated ; 
the  make-up  and  costume  suited  to  a  particular 
part.    Obs.     b.  A  stage  dress  or  suit  of  clothes. 

1603  DEKKER  Magnif.  Entert.  K.  Jos.  (1604)  H  4,  The 
foure  Elements,  in  proper  shapes,  (artificially  and  aptly  ex- 
pressing their  qualities).  16*3  MASSINGER  Bondman  v.  m, 
Consider  This  Persian  shape  laid  by,  and  she  appearing  In 
a  Greekish  dresse,..  If  she  resemble  not  Pisanders  sister? 
1661  PEPYS  Diary  ^  Jan.,  Kinaston,  the  boy,  had  the  good 
turn  to  appear  in  three  shapes :  first  as  a  poor  woman  in 
ordinary  cloLhes ..;  then  [etc.  ].  1886  Fall  Mall  Gaz.  19  July 
2/i  Some  want  money  to  bring  them  up  to  town ;  some 
borrow  to  supply  the  addtndalo  a  wardrobe— such  asshapes, 
shoes,  and  wigs. 

9.  One  of  the  forms  or  diversities  of  appearance, 
structure,  or  properties,  in   which  a  thing   may 
exist. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  467  Death  thou  hast  seen  In  his 
first  shape  on  man.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.Magte  i.  m.  (.840) 
69  The  new  magic  coming  thus  in  play,  let  us  see.  .in  what 
shapes  it  began  to  appear.  i77'-»  COWPER  Olney  Hymns 
in.  xviii,  Dangers  of  ev'ry  shape  and  name  Attend  the 
followers  of  the  Lamb.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  324  An 
atony  of  the  uterus,  or  an  irregularity  of  contraction  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  assuming  various  shapes.  184*1.  J.  ARNC 
Schiller's  Lied  von  der  Glocke  (1846)  Pref.  5  The  following 
translation,  in  its  original  shape,  was  published  in  Germany 
1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV  xvn.  51  They  were 
familiar  with  the  thing  in  all  manner  of  shapes. 

b.  The  phrase  In  any  (no)  shape  (or  form)  is 
often  loosely  used  for  :  In  any  (no)  manner,  (not) 

"1751  HOLLIS  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  381  If  you  will 
please  to  inform  me  how  I  may  be  useful  to  you  in  any  shape. 
1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxi,  The  Lord  Keeper  resolved  that 
he  would  do  nothing  to  commit  himself,  either  m  one  shape 
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or  other.    1815  —  Betrothed  xxviii,  I  am  in  no  shape  worthy 
of  your  farther  care. 

10.  In  the  shape  of\    a.   Represented   by,   em- 
bodied in  (a  person  or  thing). 

1750  GRAY  Long  Story  41  Fame,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Purt, 
..Had  told,  that  [etc.].     1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  u.  ii, 
We  there  saw  Military  Rule,  in  the  shape  of  poor  Besenval. 
b.  Of  the  nature  of. 

1754  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  23  May,  There  is  nothing    ' 
else  in  the  shape  of  news  but  small-pox  and  miliary  fevers. 
1863  \V.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  lii.  90,  I  had  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  food.     1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  (1894,1  »•    \ 
67,  I  love  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  mountain. 

C.   In  the  form  of,  existing  or  presenting  itself  as.    , 

[1822   LAMB  Elia    Ser.    u.    Thoughts  on    Books,    I    can 
read   anything  which  I  call  a  book.     There  are  things  in 
that   shape  which  1  cannot  allow  for  such.]      1823  SCOTT 
Quentin    D.   xu,    1    pique    not    myself    upon    managing    ; 
steel  in  any  other  shape    than    thafc*  of  a   razor.     1835  T. 
MITCHELL  Acharn.  ofAristofi/t.  i  note,  To  gain  admission    , 
even  Into  this  place,  it  was  necessary  for  the  anapaest  to 
present  itself  in  an  unbroken  form,  or.. in  the  shape  of  a    ' 
preposition  with  its  case  immediately  following.     1880  C.  R. 
MARKHAM  Pentv.  Bark  272,  I  made  an  earnest  appeal  for 
recognition  of  his  services  in  the  shape  of  a  small  pension. 

11.  Definite,   regular  or  proper   form  ;    orderly 
arrangement.    Phr.  to  fake  shape ;  to  put  into  shape.    \ 

1633  FORD  Loves  Sacrif.  in.  ii,  I  am  so  busie  with  his     ! 
friuolous  project,  and  can  bring  it  to  no  shape,  that  it  almost 
confounds  my  capacity.  1756  EARL  OF  HOLDERNESSE  in  Ellis    ' 
Orig.  Left.  Ser.  u.  IV.  390  Things  begjn  to  take  a  shape. 
1820  SHELLEY  Witch  of  Atlas  iv,  Since  in  that  cave  a  dewy 
splendour  hidden  Took  shape  and  motion.     1884  CHURCH 
Bacon  ix.  220  He  was  quite  as  much  a  talker  as  a  writer, 
and  beat  out  his  thoughts  into  shape  in  talking.     1893  Law 
Times  XCV.  26/1  It  is  high  time  that  this  branch  of  the  law 
should  be  thrown  into  statutory  shape. 

t!2.  An  attitude  (in  the  manege,  dancing,  etc.). 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Grief  of  Joy  iv.  xxxix,  VVks.  IQIO  II.  555    I 
Nor  he  that  vaults,  or  gambolds  best  In  shape,  Can  coome     : 
abowt(yet)nymblylykeanApe.  i6oaSHAKS.//a;«.iv.vii.Qo, 
I  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  trickes,  Come  short  of  what  he  did. 

pitnningly.    1634  FORD  Perk.   Warbeck   ii.    iii,   [A?  tailor 
says  :]  For  fashioning  of  shapes,  and  cutting  a  crosse-caper     j 
turne  me  off  to  my  trade  againe. 

13.  Sporting.  Condition  with  respect  to  efficiency;    \ 
'  form.* 

1901  Scotsman  4  Scot.  7/5  She  [a  yacht]  seems  in  a  worse 
shape  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

14.  concr.    in   technical    uses.     a.    Cookery.    A 
mould  for  forming  jelly,  blanc-mange,  etc.,  into  a    j 
particular  shape;  a  portion  of  jelly,  blanc-mange, 
etc.  moulded  into  an  ornamental  shape. 

1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Engl.  Housekpr.  (1778)  201  You  must 
not  put  the  shapes  on  the  jelly  till  you  are  going  to  send  it 
to  the  table.  1850  SURTEES  Spongers  Sp.  Tour  lix.  (1853) 
340  She  had  just  stolen  a  shape  of  blanc-mange.  1889 
BARING-GOULD  Arminell  xliv,  The  puddings  were  ground 
rice  mould, '  shape '  Mrs.  Welsh  called  it,  rice  milk  [etc.]. 

b.  Millinery.  The  body  of  a  straw  bonnet  or 
woman's  hat  or  cap  previous  to  trimming. 

1881  Milliner  fy  Dressmaker  Feb.  15/1  First-class  milliners 
prefer  to  cover  their  own  shapes  with  plush. 

c.  A  portion  of  material  cut  or  moulded  so  as 
to  have  a  particular  shape  ;  spec,  a  piece  of  rolled    ; 
or  hammered  iron  of  cross-section  differing  from 
that  of  merchant  bar;  also  (see  quot.  1875). 

1845  MRS.  M.  J.  HOWELL  Hand-bk.  Dress-winking  71 
Before  the  velvet  is  cut  out  in  shapes,  a  thin  paper  should 
be  gummed  at  the  back.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech^Shapc^ 
a  piece  of  metal  roughed  out  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  me 
shape  It  will  assume  when  finally  forged  and  finished. 

d.  Naut.  A  cone,  ball,   or  drum    of  metal  or 
canvas  used  in  signalling. 

1879  in  Nares  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  100  Three  black  balls  or    i 
shapes;  each  two  feet  in  diameter. 

t  II.  15.  What  is  decreed.  Obs. 
Beowulf  '3084  (Gr.)  Wicum  wunian  oS  woruldende,  healdon 
heah  ^esceap.  a  1000  Riddles  xl.  24  (Gr.)  Long  is  to  sec- 
ganne,  hu  hyre  ealdorxesceaft  after  gongeS,  woh  wyrda 
jesceapu.  1338  R.  BKLINNE  Ckron.  (1725)  rot  Of  Codes 
ordinance  he  forsoke  |-e  schap.  a  1400-50  U'ars  Alex.  180 
Sen  it  is  sett  to  be  soo  &  slipe  it  ne  may,  Ne  schewid  to  be 
na  nobire  scbap. 

III.  16.    The  sexual  organs ;    the   distinctive 
organ  of  either  sex.     Now  dial,  in  narrower  sense, 
*  the  private  parts  of  a  female*  {Eng.  Dial.  Dict.\ 

a  looo  in  Anglia  (1888)  XI.  2  pier  he  on  his  sceape  locode 
&  his  to  bismere  hloh.   c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  153  Et  pe  schape 
be  douel  smu^cft  in  derneliche  hwenne  hit  bio  aaru  to  gaUche 
deden.    c  uoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  67  pi  shape  aide  bat  hit  ne 
sholde.    c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  P  423  Alias  !  somme  of 
hem  shewen  the  boce  of  hir  shap.     c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  35 
But  as  sone  as  bay  haden  synned,  bay  seen  hor  scbappe,    j 
and  wern  ascbamet  berof,  and  hydden  hit  wytb  leues  of    , 
fygge-tre.    a  1519  SKBI/TON  E.  Rnmmyng  507  Couer  thy    , 
snap  Wyth  some  flyp-flap.  1639'!'.  DF.GRAYC<W/>£  Hor  sent. 
8  Let  him  cast  tbe  cold  water  upon  her  shape. 

IV.  17.    Comb.,   as    (sense   5)    shape-shifter,    , 
-shifting  adj.  and  sb.,  -changing  adj. ;  (sense  14  b)    ! 
shape-covercr  \    fshape-like  a.,   comely,    fitting ; 
fshape    mistress   (see   quot.) ;    fshape-smith, 
jocular,  a  corset-maker. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  OvitTs  Met.  u.  (1626)  31  Blew  Gods  the 
billowes  crown'd,  "Shape -changing  Proteus,  Triton  shrill 
1901  Daily  Chron.  6  May  9/4  *Shap«  Coverer  wanted  for 
net  work.  167*  WISEMAN  Treat.  Wounds  i.  15  Be  sure  in 
yourstitching;  you  bring  the  Artery  and  Vein  to  his  wounded 
fellow,  so  shall  you  the  likelyer  secure  your  self,  and  make 
the  work  more  "shape-like.  1810  J.  CAULFIELD  Portraits 
IV.  70  Mrs.  Satah  Mapp  .was  called  the  bone-setter,  or  ( 
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•shape  mistress.  1887  A.  LANG  Myth,  Kit.  e,  Relig.  II.  19 
He  was  also,  like  Odin,  a  '  *shape.shifter '.  Ibid.  I.  50 
Belief  in. -Metamorphosis  or  '  "shape  shifting '.  1895  A. 
NUTT  in  Kuno  Meyer  Voy,  Branl.  211  We  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  shape-shifting  self-concealing  powers  of  Tuatha  De 


Shape  (pp),  v.  Pa.  t.  shaped  (J£pt);  pa. 
pple.  shaped  (J?pt),  arch,  shapen  (J>p'n). 
Forms:  Inf.  and  f  res. -stem  :  a.  i  sceppan,  scyp- 
pan,  4  sohippe  ;  ydpers.  sing.  3  shuppie'8,  (for-) 
schuppeft,  4  scheppeU,  ssepj).  0.  3  ssape  ($rd 
pers.  sing.  schepietS),  4-5  shappe,  3-  shape. 
Pa.  t.  a.  strong  i  sc(e)6p,  3  shop,  4  shoop,  6 
shoope,  schope,  4-6  shope,  Sc.  sohupe,  6 
showpe;  4  schep  ;  /3.  3  soupte,  soopte,  sipte, 
3-4  sohupte  ;  7.  4  sohapit  (Sc.]-,  shapte,  scha- 
pide,  6-  shaped,  /'a.  pple.  a.  i  soeapeu, 
scepen,  3  shapenn  (Orm.),  iseeapen,  yssape, 
4  shape,  isohape,  shappen,  4-  shapen.  0.  3 
(for-)  sehupped,  4-  schept.  7.  3  ischeaped, 
4  ysohaped,  4-  shaped.  [A  Com.  Teut.  str. 
verb,  the  original  conjugation  of  which  is  found 
unaltered  only  in  OE.,  OFris.,  OS.,  and  Gothic, 
while  in  the  other  Teut.  langs.,  and  in  Middle  and 
Modern  English,  the  primitive  flexional  forms  have 
been  more  or  less  completely  replaced  by  analogical 
new  formations.  OE.  sdeppan,  scop,  scapen  cor- 
responds to  OFris.  "skeppa,  skdp,  eskepen  (WFris. 
skeppe,  skoep,  skepen),  OS.  'gisceppian,  -scip 
(scuop),  *-scapan,  (joih.gaskapjan,  -shop,  -skapan  : 
the  sense  in  all  these  langs.  is  '  to  create ',  occas. 
'  to  fashion '.  In  early  ME.  a  new  pres.-stem 
shape  was  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  pa.  pple., 
and  after  the  I4th  c.  completely  took  the  place  of 
the  older  sheppe,  shippe.  The  str.  pa.  t.  survived 
into  the  I4th  c.  (in  Sc.  still  later),  but  in  ME.  two 
different  weak  formations  are  also  found  :  shupte 
(ii)  from  the  original  present-stem,  and  shapide 
from  the  altered  form  shape.  In  the  pa.  pple. 
ME.  similarly  developed  two  distinct  weak  forms, 
of  the  types  schept  and  shaped.  From  the  i6th  c. 
onwards,  shape  has  been  a  '  regular '  weak  verb 
(pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  shaped),  though  the  pa.  pple. 
shapen  still  survives  in  archaizing  use.  The  verb 
has  been  influenced  in  sense-development  by  SHATE 
sli.,  of  which  it  is  apprehended  as  a  derivative. 

In  continental  Teut.  the  changes  in  conjugation  were 
similar  to  those  that  took  place  in  ME. ;  in  addition,  a 
cognate  verb  repr.  an  OTeut.  type  *skapojati  became  in  some 
dialects  coincident  in  form  with  the  verb  represented  by 
the  OE.  and  Gothic  forms  above.  Further,  German  and 
Du.  have  from  their  earliest  known  periods  had  a  verb 
meaning  '  to  draw  water  ',  identical  in  form  (and  perhaps  in 
etymology)  with  the  verb  meaning  '  to  create  ' ;  in  the  older 
stages  of  those  langs.  all  the  conjugational  varieties  occur 
with  both  meanings,  but  subsequently  the  verb  meaning  '  to 
create '  and  that  meaning  '  to  draw  water  '  came  to  be  dis- 
tinguished throughout  by  difference  of  inflexion.  The  forms 
are  as  follows:— OFris.  *$kcppa,  sk6p,  eskepen  to  create, 
OS.  gisc6p  pa.  t.,  created,  skfppia-n  wk. ,  to  draw  water  ;  Du. 
scheppen,  schiep,  gescfiapen  to  create,  schtppcn,  schcpte, 
gcschept  to  draw  water;  OHG.  scepht'tt,  scuof,  giscajfan, 
also  scaffan,  scafta,  gaskeft  to  create,  to  draw  water,  also 
scaffdn  wlc,  to  form;  MHG.  schepfen,  schep/te,  geschepft, 
also  scJioffeti,  sckuo/,gcschaffen,  and  occas.  schaffcn,  schajfte, 
gesclmj/t\o  create,  to  do,  to  draw  water ;  motLG.  schopfen, 
sckop/tc,  geschop/t  to  draw  water,  earlier  also  to  create  (cf. 
schopfer  creator) ;  schaffen,  sckuf,  gesckajfen  to  create ; 
schajffen,  schaffte,  ;escliajft  to  do,  procure  ;  ON.  skepja, 
skfp  and  skapda,  skapt-r,  also  skapti,  skapa9at  skapaS-r  to 
shape,  make,  ordain  ;  Sw.  skapa,  Da.  skabe  to  create,  make, 
shape. 

The  ultimate  etymology  is  obscure.  Some  scholars  have 
suggested  that  the  original  sense  is  '  to  draw  (water)  from 
a  source  ',  and  that  the  senses  '  to  create ',  '  to  ordain  '  are 
developed  from  this.  Others  regard  *skapjan  to  draw  water 
(which  is  related  to  OTeut.  's/tapo-,  OS.  scap,  OHG.  sen/, 
mod.G.  schaff,  vessel,  bucket)  as  a  distinct  word  from 
"skafjan  to  create,  ordain.  For  other  derivatives  of  the 
Teut.  root  *skap-  see  SHAFT  s6.1,  -SHIP;  outside  Teut.  no 
cognates  are  known,  unless  the  root  *skap.  be  an  altered 
form  of  *skat.  (:— pre-Teut.  *skabft-) :  see  SHAVE  ».] 
I.  To  create,  fashion,  form. 

f  1.  trans.  To  create ;  in  later  nse,  to  form, 
fashion  (said  of  God  or  Nature). 

From  the  beginning  of  the  i4th  c.  there  are  indications 
that  the  verb  in  this  use  was  sometimes  apprehended  as 
meaning  '  to  form,  fashion,  give  shape  to  ',  and  in  the  i6th  c* 
the  verb,  though  still  used  of  God,  would  prob.  have  been 
regarded  as  corresponding  to/ormare.  In  the  1710  c.  it  was 
felt  to  be  an  inappropriate  word  to  apply  to  God :  cf.  'God 
makes,  and  the  Tailor  shapes '  (Bulwer  Axtkrofom.  256). 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  1278  (Gr.)  pa  he  Adam  sceop.  c  1100 
OKMIN  11505,  &  sawle  iss  shapenn  all  off  nohht,  &  hafebb 
brmne  mahhtess.  a  1140  Urtisiitt  in  O.  E.  Horn.  1. 189  His 
hwas  dohter  bu  art,  his  bat  wrahte  and  wait  |»t  ischapen 
[303  ischeapen]  is.  c  1300  Hamm.  Hell  196  (Harl.  MS.) 
Habraham.. bou  seidest..bat  mi  leue  moder  wes  boren  & 
shaped  of  biflcyhs.  <:i386CHAUCERCY«-/fj  T.  84  7  Hir  fader.. 
Curseth  the  day  and  tyme  that  nature  Shoop  him  to  been  a 
lyves  creature,  c  1460  Tounuley  Myit.  ii.  1 74  God  that  shope 
both  erth  and  heuen,  I  pray  to  the  thou  here  my  Steven.  1539 
BIBLE  (Great)  Pi.  H.  5,  I  was  shapen  in  wickednesse.  1557 
TURNER  Bal/us  (1562)  Pref.  A  iij  b,  [These]  byrdes . .  beynfie 
taught  of  their  nature,  whiche  almighty  God  grafted  in  them, 
when  he  sbope  them  and  made  them  to  do  so. 


SHAPE. 

f  b.  In  pa.  pple.  :  Naturally  fitted  or  likely  (to 
do  something).  Obs. 

"375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xx.  206  The  douchty  lord  Dowglase 
Best  schapen  for  that  travell  was.  £1500  Mclusinc  151 
That  man  is  able  and  shappen  for  to  subdue  &  putte  vndre 
hym  all  the  world.  1525  HERNERS  Froiss.  II.  ccvi.  264  b, 
Ladyes-.were  nat  shapen  nor  made  to  endure  such  payne. 

2.  To  make,  fashion  out   of  pre-existing  mate- 
rials.    In  later  use,  to  make  by  alteration  of  shape 
(as   by  moulding    or   carving)    out  of  something 
else  ;  to  make  in  a  definite  shape. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gram,  xxviii.  (Z.)  174  Fingo^  ic  hiwi^e 
oflSe  scyppe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16573  Pe  ro^e  b*1'  SCOP  ban 
as  bai  wald,..O  cedre,  ciprcs.  and  o  pine,  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Anel.  <$•  Arc-  357  (Tanner  MS.)  The  temple. .  J'hat  shapyn 
was  as  ye  shall  aftyr  here,  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  113  He 
shapis  him  of  shire  wax  litill  schipis  many.  1470-85  MA- 
LORY Arthur  xvn.  vi.  698  And  whan  these  thre  spyndels 
were  shapcn,  she  made  hem  to  be  fastncd  vpon  the  .selar  of 
the  bedde.  1598  SHAKS.  Alcrry  W.  iv.  ii.  240  Come,  to  the 
Furge  with  it,  then  shape  it.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  154 
She  does  begin  to  Geometrize,.  .shaping,  .plane  regular 
figures,  as  triangles,  .cubes,  &c.  1802  LEYDEN  Lord  Soidis 
Ixii,  The  ropes. .Shaped  of  the  sifted  sand  you  see.  1893 
U.  J.  RANKIN  Zettnoesi  Basin  xiv.  240  A  large  wooden 
mortar  shaped  out  of  a  log. 

b.   Of  the  organs  of  speech  :    To  form,  frame, 
produce  (sounds). 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  211  Tunge  and  teS  and  lippe  word 
shuppieS  mu3  sent  ut  \>e  stefne.  1398  TI-EVISA  Harth.  De 
J'.  A' .  v.  xxiii.  {Bodl.  MS.j,  To  bchape  \>c  voice  aier  is  ifunge 
in  (--e  leues  of  be  lungen. 

C.  To  frame,  fashion  (an  immaterial  thing)  ;  to 
make  conformable  with  (a  pattern). 

a  1300  Cursor  717.  20073  Laud  men  mai  sumquat  lere,  to 
scape  bair  scrift  wit  J>is  saniplere.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  72 
Cornelius. .  translated  it  into  latyn .  .but  he  shope  it  so  short 
bat  [etc.].  1874  SAYCE  Compar.  Philol.  viii.  299  The  statue 
does  not  represent  more  truly  the  artistic  imagination  of  its 
sculptor  than  does  the  word  the  mind  that  shaped  it. 

d.  To  shape  out  ;  to  form,  produce   by  giving 
shape  to  material. 

1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  Introd.  29  At  the  very  mouth 
or  out-let,  dispersing  it  selfe  Into  two  branches,  it  shapeth 
out  a  great  island.  1756  C.  SMART  tr.  Horace,  Epist.  u.  ii. 
(1826)  II.  293  You  may  shape  out  any  thingwith  such  moist 
clay.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  512  Currents,  .and  tides, 
cannot . .  shape  out  or  silt  up  estuaries . .  without  [etc.]. 

e.  To  shape  over    (U.S.)  :    to    refashion.       Cf. 
make  over,  MAKE  v.  92  d. 

1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  iv.  53  The  same  influence  helped 
..to  shape  over  certain  pronominal  elements  into  the  per- 
sonal endings  anti,  tnasi,  and  /*". 

3.  passive.  To  have  a  certain  shnpe. 

c  looo  /ELFRIC  in  Sweet  Sel.  Horn.  iii.  7  pa  waes  baes 
teoban  werodes  hafes  ealdor  swibe  fae^er  and  wliti*  ^es- 
ceapen.  13..  A".  A  Us.  6465  Koike  heo  buth  ful  eovel  y- 
schapen.  Heore  mouth  is  from  that  on  ere  to  that  othir 
[etc.],  c  1350  Will,  Palerne  126  How  faire  &  how  fells 
it  was  &  freliche  schapen.  1423  JAS.  I  Ktngis  Q.  xlviij, 
Lyke  to  ane  hert  schapin  verily.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slci- 
dan^s  Cornni.  209  b,  The  cloth  was  so  shapen,  that  it  covered 
also  the  other  partes.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  739 
Shaped  in  forme,  as  one  would  say,  of  an  egge.  1796 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  I.  215  Receptacle  very  long,  shaped 
like  a  style.  1884  MRS.  WALFORD  Baby's  Grandm.  I.  26* 
The  head  was  well  shapen. 

f4.  To  cut  out  or  fashion  (clothing),  Obs.  as 
specific  sense. 

a  1225  After.  R.  200  Hu  se  euer  hire  kurtel  beo  ischeaped 
ooer  iseouwed,  heo  [etc.].  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII. 
269  Sche  cam  into  be  bisshop  his  chambre,  oon  caas  for  to 
sch.ipe  be  chamberlay  his  lynnen  clobes.  1583  MELBANCKE 
Philotimus  M  ij,  It  is  not  hard  for  the  Tayler  to  shape  a 
fitte  garment  for  a  straight  bodie.  1654  BRAMHALL  Just 
Vind.  ii.  (1661)  24  Therefore  it  is  as  bard  a  task  to  shape  a 
coat  for  Schismaticks,  as  for  the  Moon,  which  changeth  its 
shape  euery  day.  1828  SCOTT  /''.  AI.  Perth  v,  I  was  thinking 
of  her  poor  mother  when  I  shaped  them  [gloves]. 

absol.  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  DC  Reg.  Princ.  473  The  taillours, 
trow  I,  moot  beer-after  soone  Shape  in  |>e  feeld.  1568 
CHARTEHIS  Pref.  to  Lyndesays  Whs.  (1871)  4*  The  King 
. .  sayis  to  him  :  '  Qhairto  wald  thow  be  my  tailgeour  ?  thow 
can  nouther  schaip  nor  sew? '  1728  RAMSAY  Widow  2  The 
Widow  can  shape,  and  the  Widow  can  shew.  1821  SCOTT 
Pirate  xiv,  Thimblethwaite  let  no  one  but  himself  shape 
for  glorious  John,  and  he  had  a  slashing  hand  at  a  sleeve. 

f6.  To  fashion  an  image  of,  portray.    Obs. 

c  1350  Will.  Patcntc  3214  Swete  sire,  }e  me  saye  what 
signe  is  be  leuest  to  haue  schape  in  bi  scheld.  c  1400  A  rth. 
fy  Merl.  (KiSlbing)  1587  Apon  his  layles  ende  per  was  schaped 
a  grysly  hed.  a  1650  Old  Robin  of  Portingale  xxxii.  in 
Percy  Fol.  MS.  I.  240  He  shope  the  crosse  in  his  right 
sholder  of  the  white  flesh  &  the  redd. 

fb.  To  present,  set  (an  example).    Obs. 

c  1610  Women  Saints  185  You  women  doe  not  leaue  this 
example  vnimitated,  which  she  hath  shaped  you. 

t  o.    To  shape  out  :  to  depict,  describe.     Obs. 

1633  MARMION  Fine^  Comf.  in.  v.  F  3,  I  am  sure  she  shapt 
me  out  to  bee  the  ridiculousest  old  asse  in  Europe, 

d.  To  shape  forth  :  to  picture  to  view ;  to  give 
an  outline  of. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Fam.  Love  29 b,  That  course 
which  the  sonne  of  God  by  his  example  shaped  forth  vnto 
them.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  vii,  The  lone  Seer.. 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  World.  1831  —  Ct.  Robt.  xiit, 
'  My_  humble  understanding,'  said  Agelastes,  'had  been 
infinitely  inferior  to  the  management  of  so.. sagacious  a 
scheme,  had  it  not  been  shaped  forth  and  suggested  by  the 
inimitable  wisdom  of  your.  .Imperial  Highness.' 

1 6.  To  produce,  cause,  bring  about.  Also  with 
clause  as  obj.  Obs. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  i.  in  And  glorie  Hit  scheppeb.  }«f  man 
deybe,  And  schilt  fram  purgatorir.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B. 
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xx.  138  He  made  lele  matrimonye  Departen  ar  deth  cam  & 
deuors  shupte.  ?  a  1500  Chester  Pl.^  Temptation  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  204  For  I  shall  shape  honour  for  thee.  1831  SCOTT 
Ct.  Robt.  xxxiii,  Nor  is  there  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
honour  which  I  can  shape  for  thee,  to  which,  as  it  occurs, 
I  will  not  gladly  prefer  thee. 

f  7.  To  transform   or  turn  into,  to.     Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A,  Prol.  54  Summe  schopen  hem  to 
hermytes  heore  ese  to  haue,  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  iv. 
xiv.  138  She  shope  her  self  hors  and  man  by  enchauntement 
vnto  a  §rete  marbyl  stone.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  12  Yet 
from  a  rich  covetous  Merchant  did  it  shape  him  to  a  Courtier 
in  pleasures. 

•f  b.  To  put  into  clothing.     Also  intr.  for  refl. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  2,  I  schop  me  in-to  a  schroud. 
?  1370  Robt.  Cicyle  165  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  275  Inaclothyng 
ye  schalle  be  schape.  a.  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  vii.  (Ingilby 
MS.),  pe  schene  biiddes  in  be  schawe  bei  schappyn  in 
schrowde. 

t  C.  To  cause  to  assume  an  alien  shape  or 
appearance.  Obs. 

CI4QO  A  rth.  $  Merl.  (Kolbing)  723  And  bey  \sc.  fiends] 
ban  bothe  strengthe  &  myst,  After  man  to  schapen  here 
body.  1613  HEYWOOD  Silver  Age  n.  i,  Enter  at  one  dore. . 
at  the  other  lupiter  shapt  like  Amphitrio. 

f  8.  To  prescribe  a  form  to.    Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  209  J?eruore  ous  tek>  oure  guode  mayster 
lesu  crist  uor  to  asci  wysliche  and  ous  ssepb  oure  ascinge 
bo  he  zede. 

f9.  a.  intr.  To  attain  maturity  of  form  and 
proportions,  b.  trans.  Of  a  tree :  To  bring  (its 
fruit)  to  maturity.  Obs. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  \.  v.  §  4.  24  b,  Young  men,  when 
they  knit  andshape  perfectly,  doe  seldome  grow  to  a  further 
stature.  1618  LAWSON  New  Orck.  fy  Garden  vii.  (1623) 
16,  I  haue  knowne  a  tree. .for  want  of  strength  could  neuer 
shape  his  fruit. 

10.  To  trim,  cut,  or  mould  to  a  particular  shape  ; 
to  adapt  in  shape  to. 

1457  HARDYNG  Chron.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  (1912)  750 
The  lawe  is  lyke  vnto  a  Walshmannes  hose,  'lo  eche 
man  ties  legge  that  shapen  is  and  mete.  1717  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Otess  Mar  i  Apr.  (1887)  I.  175  They 
generally  shape  their  eyebrows.  1861  Ladies'  Gaz.  Fashion 
Apr.  30^  Some  [sleeves]  are  shaped  to  the  elbow,  and  have 
cuffs.  1891  KINNS  Graven  in  Rock  viii,  300  The  sarcophagus 
is  slightly  shaped  to  the  body. 

11.  To  give  definite  form  to  ;  to  put  into  a  certain 
form,  to  embody  in  words,     -f  Also  with  out. 

1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  22  That  oracles  were  fore- 
told at  the  Delphian  Caue,  but  were  shapte  out  and  finished 
in  the  Counsell  house.  1796  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev. 
XX.  535  We  knew  into  how  complete  and  fascinating  a 
whole  the  selecting  taste  of  Wieland  had  shapen  the  enter- 
prise  of  Huen  of  Bourdeaux.  1849  TENNYSON  Godivet  3  And 
there  I  shaped  The  city's  ancient  legend  into  this.  1875 
GEO.  ELIOT  in  Cross  Life  (1885)  III.  258  The  trivial  ques- 
tions 1  want  to  put  could  hardly  be  shapen  in  a  letter. 

b.  reft.  To  assume  a  definite  form  or  structure ; 
to  develop  from  vagueness  or  confusion  into  some- 
thing coherent. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  ii,  This  multitudinous  French 
People.. begins  heaping  and  shaping  itself  into  organic 
groups.  1869  TOZER  Higkl,  Turkey  I.  37  The  valleys., 
shape  themselves.,  into  a  succession  of  graceful  curves. 

12.  To  give  a  direction  and  character  to   (one's 
life,  conduct,  etc.). 

18*3  KEBLE  Serm.  iy.  (1848)  85  Every  one  shapes  his 
conduct,  in  regard  to  his  worldly  interests,  upon  the  notion 
that  sin  and  wickedness  abound.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola 
(1880)  I,  Introd.  2  The  great  river-courses  which  have  shaped 
the  lives  of  men  have  hardly  changed.  1886  Athenxum 
30  Oct.  562/2  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  his  life  was 
shaped  for  him  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 
IL  To  devise,  plan,  prepare. 

13.  To  devise  (a  plan,  a  remedy.) 

c  1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Foules  502,  I  can  shappe  herof  a 
remedie.  1423  JAS.  I.  KingisQ.  Ixix,  Bot  venus,  of  hir 
grace,  Will  schape  remede.  c  1530  Hyckescorner  355  But 
at  the  last  God  shope  a  remedy.  1584  LODGE  Alarum  ag$t. 
Usurers  10  According  as  I  finde  your  aunswere,  I  will  shape 
your  deliueraunce.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxxiv,  Can  I  shape 
no  means  for  myself  when  I  am  deserted  by  these  cravens  ? 

f  14.  To  take  measures  for,  contrive,  endeavour 
to  bring  about.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  4565  pat  schopen 
liym  [Caesar]  yuel&  outrage,  bey  didenhym  fewte&  homage. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3267*  And  had  he  shapyn  Ay  to 
shalkez  shendship  &  illys.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  257  And 
soo  for  he  schapput  a  fowle  deth  to  ober,  hit  fell  apon 
hymselfe. 

f  b.  With  inf.  or  clause  as  obj.     Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  762  I  schal  schape  no  more  bo 
schalkkez  to  helpe.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  vi.  (Skt.) 
148  Thilke  governour.  .snoop  to  have  letted  thilke  eleccion, 
and  have  made  a  newe.  c  1440  York  Myst,  xvii.  318 
Herowde  the  kyng  has  malise  ment,  And  shappis  with 
shame  yow  for  to  shende.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiii. 
61  A  fedrem  on  he  tuke,  And  schupe  in  Turky  for  to  fle. 
3567  Gude  <$•  Godlie  Ball.  142  Send  vs  support  and  confort- 
ing.  Aganis  our  fais  that  byssie  is,  That  schapis  till  stroy, 
baith  auld  and  zung.  a  1585  MONTGOMERIE  Cnerrie  ft  Slae 
261  Bot  ay  the  mair  I  schape  \?.  read  schupe]  to  smorit  The 
baulder  it  brak  out. 
t  C.  absol. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1725)  201  panked  God  &  him  so 
wele  for  him  had  schaped.  c  1456  PECOCK  Bk.  Faith  (1909) 
255  Therfore  God  so  schope  that  the  feith  schulde  bi  a 
notable  tyme  be  preched. 

tl5.  refl.  To  set  oneself,  prepare.  Const?,  to 
with  inf.,  on  for.  Obs.  Very  common  in  Chaucer. 

CI374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  iv.  (1868)  21  And  I  se  bat 
cuery  lorel  shapib  hym  to  fynde  oute  newe  fraudes.  1377 


628      . 

LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xi.  429  *  Certes',  quod  he,  '  bat  is  soth ' 
and  shope  hym  for  to  walken.  c  1386  CHAUCEH  Prol.  774 
As  ye  goon  by  the  weye,  Ye  shapen  yow  to  talen  and  to 
pleye.  1461  in  Extracts  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1869)  I.  20 
That  no  nychbour  schaip  thame  to  by  ony  vittuallis  or  to 
bid  ony  price  thairfoir  befoir  the  entrie.  a  1568  Bannatyne 
MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  78  Schaip  the  nomoir  with  wstostryve. 
1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xix.  95  Gif  jour  fais  tryumphis 
ouer  ^ow  to  stand,  Schaip  sow  for  deid. 

*fb.  Of  the  sky  :  To  prepare  (to  rain).     Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troilns  m.  551  Right  sone  vpon  the 
chaunging  of  the  mone  Whan.. that  the  welken  shoop  him 
for  to  reyne. 

f!6.  To  direct  the  course  of;  to  equip,  send 
forth.  Also,  of  a  motive  :  To  prompt,  induce.  Obs. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12050  Arthur., 
schop  his  host  to  Southaumptone.  1368  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A. 
via.  69  Bidders  and  Beggers  BeoJ>  not  in  be  Bulle,  Bote  be 
suggestion  be  so}>  bat  schapejj  hem  to  Begge.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Man  o/Laiifs  T.  155  Bisshopes  ben  shapen  with 
hir  for  to  wende.  c  1470  HENKY  Wallace  xi.  403  Throuch 
auld  malice  he  wox  ner  wod  for  teyn ;  Apon  the  Scottis  schup 
tbaim  all  with  gret  mayn. 

fb.  refl.  To  direct  one's  course.     Also  intr. 

(1400  Destr.  Troy  1144  He  will. .shape  hym  to  our 
shippes  with  his  shene  knightes.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
x.  408  Feyll  Sotheroun  than  to  Wallace  fast  can  schaip. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng,  xiii.  bjb,  At  the  last  he  [Leir] 
shope  hym  to  the  see  and  passed  ouer  in  to  fraunce. 

t  c.  To  shape  (a  person's)  way  :  to  assist  one  in 
a  course  of  action.  Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI,  A.  m.  17  We  wolen  wysen  be  kyng 
and  bi  wey  schapen.  1622  BACON  Hen.  VII^  237  Whereas 
Empson  and  Dudley.. did  not  giue  way  pnely  ..but  shape 
him  way  to  those  Extremities,  for  which  himselfe  was 
touched  with  remorse  at  his  Death. 

d.  To  shape  one's  course  :  Naut.,  to  steer^/^,  to 
a  place.  Also  transf,  andyi^1.  (occas.  to  shape  ones 
passage ',  way,  etc.). 

1593  PEELE  Hon.  Garter  C4b,  And  Sheffeilde,  shape 
thy  course  no  otherwise,  Then  loyaltie.. Directs.  1627 
CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xii.  56  Shape  your  course  as 
he  doth  to  meet  him  at  the  neerest  angle  you  can.  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  16  Sept.  1644,  Minding  now  to  shape  my 
course  so  as  I  might  winter  in  Italy.  £1750  SHENSTONE 
Love  fy  Hon.  325  To  the  cloister's  pensive  scene  Elvira 
shap'd  her  solitary  way.  1816  TUCKEY  Narr.  Exped.  R. 
Zaire  \.  (1818)  g  We  now  shaped  a  course  for  the  west  end 
of  Madeira.  1877  '  H.  A.  PAGE  '  De  Quincey  I.  iv.  80  Two 
considerations  caused  him  to  shape  his  course  differently. 

17.  fa.  To  direct,  address  (speech);  to  aim  (a 
blow).     Obs. 

13. .  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  1626  He  schewez  hem  be  scheldez, 
&  schapes  hem  be  tale.  1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  Arms 
(S. T.  S.)  270  He  wald..prevene  the  strakis,  and  geve  him 
the  dedely  straikis  first  that  he  schapis  till  him.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  v.  39  Which  speaches  she  applying  to  the 
scope  Of  her  intent,  this  further  purpose  to  him  shope. 

fo.  Phrase,  to  shape  an  answer.  In  early  use 
const,  to  or  dative.  (Now  with  mixture  of  sense  1 1 .) 

£1420  ?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  160  Wherefore  thow 
Eolus,  without  more  delay  Shape  vs  an  answer  to  thyne 
accusement.  1528  MORE  Dyaloge  in.  i.  (1529)  67  b/2  That 
shall  I  gladly  here  quod  I,  and  shape  you  such  answere  as 
my  pore  wytte  wyll  serue  me.  1581  A.  HALL  fliadix.  171 
Achilles  thus  an  answere  shapes.  1623  BACON  Ess.^  Cun- 
ning (Arb.)  441  It  is  a  good  Point  of  Cunning,  for  a  Man, 
to  shape  the  Answer  he  would  haue,in  his  owne  Words,  and 
Propositions.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Brit.  iv.  151  Well  per- 
ceaving  which  way  the  King  enclin'd,  every  one  thereafter 
sliap'd  his  reply.  1812  CARY  Daiitet  Parad.  vi.  28  To  thy 
first  question  thus  I  shape  mine  answer. 

18.  intr.  t  &•  To  turn  out,  take  a  course.   Obs. 
1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1725)  301  For  him  £  us  alle  myght 

it  better  schape.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  8415  Iff  happe  so 
with  me  schape  That  thow  may  no  wyse  askape  Fro  me. 
c  1440  Wars  Alex,  (prose)  69  (E.E.T.S.),  And  when  Alex, 
ander  saw  it  schope  thus.. he  commanded  bat  all  men 
schulde  wende  armed* 

f  b.  To  arise,  come  to  pass.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P,  C.  160,  &  al  to  ly;ten  bat  lome,  }if 
lebe  wolde  schape.  c  1420  HOCCLEVE  Min.  Poems  xxii.  332 
And  on  a  nyght  vnhappyly  shoop  it,  Left  was  the  Erles 
Chambre  dore  vnstoken.  (7x430  —  New  Cant.  Tale  15/29 
(E.E.T.S.)  It  shoop  so  bat  this  man  had  a  yong  sone. 
•f  C.  To  be  conducive,  tend.  Obs. 

i6xx  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  v.  546  Their  deere  losse,  The  more 
of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  shap'd  Vnto  my  end  of  stealing 
them. 

t  d.  Of  a  coast-line  :  to  trend.  Obs. 

1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  7  The  sea-coast.. from  thence 
. ,  shapes  nearly  south  by  east  half  east. 

19.  To  appear  promising  (chiefly  Sc.  and  dial.  : 
see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.).     Often  with   reference   to 
physical  exercises,  as  drill,  rowing,  etc. :  To  show 
signs  of  becoming  efficient. 

1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xiv.  viii.  V.  264  How  their 
Grand  Army  of  the  Netherlands  shaped  to  prosper.  Ibid. 
xvni.  vii.  VII.  211  Your  Brother  does  not  the  least  shape 
towards  giving  in.  1899  KIPLING  Stalky  205  They  [the 
cadet  company]  shape  well— extremely  well  they  shape. 
1913  Daily^C hron.  22  Feb.  7/4  No.  7  rowed  light,  but  the 
other  men  in  the  stern  and  right  down  to  4  shaped  finely. 

b.  Cricket.     Of  a  batsman :   To  get  into  the 
proper  attitude  and  position  for  dealing  with  the 
particular  kind  of  ball  delivered  by  the  bowler. 

1884  I.  BLIGH  in  Lillywhite's  Cricket  Ann.  4  Davis  and 
Powell  shaping  well. 

c.  Of  a   horse  :    To   exhibit   capabilities  ;    to 
develop  into. 

1887  Daily  News  16  May  3/4  Mr.  C.  Clark's  son  of  Outfit, 
who  gives  promise  of  shaping  into  a  grand  weight»carrier. 


SHAPELESS. 

1891  GOULD  Double  Event  xvii.  123,   I   am  very  anxious 
to  see  how  my  horse  shapes. 

20.  Pugilism.    To  '  square  '  for  fighting. 

1878  Athletic  World  31  May  99/2  Bassano.  .without  the 
least  attempt  at  shaping,  hit  him  sharply  on  the  nose. 
III.  To  appoint,  decree,  determine. 

f21.  trans,  a.  Of  God,  fate,  fortune,  etc.:  To 
destine,  decree.  Obs. 

Beowulf  zgi.3  Waes  sio  wroht  scepen  heard  wi5  HuRas. 
axooo  Be  manna  wyrdittn  95  (Gr.)  Weoroda  god  ^eond 
middangeard  monnes  craeftas  sceop  &  scyrede.  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Hont.  105  WerpeS  bat  gilt  uppen  ure  drihten  and  sei6 
..ne  was  me  no  bet  shapen.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4391 
Ac  euere  voujte  as  horn  nere  de)>  issape  non.  13. .  E.  E. 
A  Hit.  P.  C.  247  A  wylde  walterande  whal,  as  wyrde  ben 


It  schupe  non  othir  wayis  to  be.  c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life 
St.  Kath.  1257  (Rawl.  MS.)  5«t  is  ber  to  jow  schape  a 
hyer  chaunce.  a  1547  SURREY  sEneid  n.  153  To  wnom 
that  fate  was  shapte,  whom  Phebus  wold. 
fb.  gen.  To  decree,  determine.  Obs. 
ci33o  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  4364  When  alle 
were  set  in  ylka  bataille,  &  schept  ho  scholde  formest  assaille, 
Toward  be  Romayns  faste  bey  no  men.  13..  E.  E.  Allit. 
P.  B.  742,  &  quat  if  faurty  be  fre  &  fauty  byse  ober  Schalt 
bow  schortly  al  schende  &  schape  non  ober.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Wks.  (1880)  419  Sif>  no  cause  is  of  bis  almes,  bei  seyen  bat 
god  shoop  bis  wib-oute  cause. 

1 22.  To  give  (a  name)  to  a  person  or  thing.  Obs. 
Beowulf  '78  Scop  him  Heort  naman.  c  xooo  ^LFRIC  Horn. 

(Th.)  I.  478  Rice  menn  sceopon  heora  bearnum  naman  be  him 
sylfum.  c  1205  LAY.  14232  pa  be  burh  wel  [read  wes]  al  ?are 
ba  scop  he  hire  nome.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  277 
In  be  same  manere  kynges  sones  of  Engelond  hadde  names 
i-schape  by  hir  fadir  names.  1555  PHAER  &neid  in.  22 
And  of  my  name  their  name  I  shoope,  and  Eneads  them  call. 

1 23.  To    deliver    (a   judgement),   appoint    (a 
penalty)  ;  condemn  (a  person)  to  punishment. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9714  Til  an  behoues  al  assent  And  si  ben 
schap  be  iugement.  1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dind.  809  To  bale 
were  ?e  banne  bore  for  bannede  werkus,  pat  schullen  schamly 
be  schent  &  schapen  to  paine.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  I. 
159  Rijt  so  is  loue  a  ledere  and  be  lawe  shapeth.  f  1425 
Cast.  Persev.  1828  in  Macro  Plays  131,  I  schape  bese 
schrewys  to  mekyl  schame. 

Shape,  obs.  form  of  CHAPE  sb. 

1540  in  Gage  H  engrave  (1822)  114  Paid  for  gylting  of  the 
handle  of  the  swarde  and  for  the  shape  ij.s. 

Shape,  obs.  form  of  SCAPE  v^ 

Shareable,  shapable  (p-pab'l),  a.  ft. 
SHAPE  v.  and  sb.  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  shaped,  plastic. 

1647  WARD  Shnp.  Cobler  35  My  task  is  to  sit  and  study 
how  shapeable  the  Independent  way  will  be  to  the  body  of 
England.  i83»  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Remin.  (1881)  I.  19 
What  strange  shapeable  creatures  we  are  !  1860  RUSKIN 
Unto  this  Last  (1862)  71  Soft,  and  shapeable  into  love- 
syllables. 

2.  Shapely,  characterized  by  shapeliness. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  146  With  a  Wheel..  I  made 
Things  round  and  shapable.  which  before  were  filthy  Things 
.  .to  look  on.  1889  H.  B.  WHEATLEY  How  to  Catalogue  \\\. 
71  As  it  forms  a  more  shapable  and  better-looking  volume. 

Shapeau,  obs,  form  of  CHAPEAU. 
Shaped  (J^pt),  ///.  a.    [f.  SHAPE  v.  and  sb.  + 
-ED.     Cf.  SHAPEN///. a.] 

1.  In  senses  of  the  verb.  Often  with  prefixed  adv. 
1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  in.  iii.  P  iv  b,  That  hurtful  or 

noysom  yll  which .  .did  cast  away  our  first  formed  or  shaped 
fathers.  i7zoOzELL  Verio? &  Rom.  Rej>.  II.  xm.  340  Cams 
Julius  Caesar.. was  the  best  shap'd  Man  of  his  Time. 
1845  MRS.  M.  J.  HOWELL  Hand-bk.  Dress-making  53  For 
cambrics,  or  muslins,  this  shaped  body  is  most  eligible. 
1857  DICKENS  Dorrit  xv,  That  fair  ship  began  to  steer 
steadily  on  a  shaped  course.  1862  H.  B.  WHEATLEY  Ana- 
grams 18  Shaped  verses  are  instances  of  the  most  egregious 
folly.  It  was  the  fashion  among  the  minor  poets  to  compose 
poems  formed  in  the  shape  of  every  conceivable  thing. 
1863  Q.  Rev.  CXIV.  387  Shaped  bones  and  chipped  flints  lay 
in  the  same  deposit.  1890  Hardwicke's  Sci.  Gossip  XXVI. 
33/2  The  curiously  shaped  rhinoceros  beetle. 

2.  In  parasynthetic  derivatives   of  adj.  +  shape 
sb.,  as  many-shaped  adj. 

1593  Q.  ELIZ.  Boeth.  n.  pr.  i.  20,  I  vnderstand  the  many- 
shaped  [nrultiformes]  deceites  of  her  wonder.  1866  field 
6  Jan.  10/2  The  first-named. .being  as  fine  a  shaped  hound 
as  ever  I  saw. 

Shapeful  (j£-pfiU)>  a.    [f.  SHAPE  ^.  +  -FUL.] 

f  1.  Having  or  taking  (any)  shape,  nonce-use. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xvii.  648  The  Gods  Haue  often  visited 
these  rich  abods . .  since  their  pow'rs  (Being  alwayes  [?  =  all 
ways]  shapefull)  glide  through  Townes  and  Tow'rs. 

2.  Shapely. 

z6zi  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  iv.  (1626)  73  But  now  In  her 
owne  Fountayne  bathes  her  faire  And  shapefull  lims.  1842 
J.  STERLING  Ess^  etc.  (1848)  1.437  The. .struggle  for  power 
and  riches  absorbs  the  energies  that  would  otherwise  exert 
themselves  In  shapeful  melody.  1867  G.  MACDONALD  Dis- 
ciple, etc.,  Somnium  Myst.  xi,  Their  floral  speech,  Their 
lovely  silences  of  shapeful  lore. 

Shapeless  (j«?'ples), a-  U-  SHAPE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Without  shape  or  form ;  having  no  definite  or 
regular  shape. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  350  Pat  es  be  elementes  to  sai,  J?at  first 
scapless  al  samen  lay.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  vii.  103 
The  sayd  Chaos  was  as  a  shapelesse  Child  [vn  Embryon].. 
scarce  set  together  in  the  moothers  wombe.  159*  SHAKS. 
Vtn.  <J-  Ad.  415  Who  weares  a  garment  shapelesse  and  vn- 
finisht?  1636  EARL  MANCH.  Contempt.  Mortis  fy  Immort. 
33  But  what  is  this  soule  that  so  delights  in  futures  ?  Though 
it  be  shapelesse  and  immaterial!*  yet  [etc.].  1698  FROGER 
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Voy.  Ded.,  I  cou'd  not  forbear,  how  shapeless  soever  the 
same  [sc.  this  Relation]  may  be,  to  present  it  to  Your  Hon- 
our. 1709  PQTK&SS.  Crit,  158  Some  objects  please  our  eyes 
..The  shapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precipice.  1770  GOLDSM. 
DCS.  I  'ill.  47  Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all.  1799 
SIR  J.  MACKINTOSH  Disc.  Law  Nat.  17  A  shapeless  compila- 
tion, in  which  reason  lies  buried  under  a  mass  of  authorities 
and  quotations.  1821  SHF.LLKY  Prometk.  Unb.  \.  36  And 
shapeless  sights  come  wandering  by,  The  ghastly  people  of 
the  realm  of  dream.  1891  FARRAR  Darkn.  $  Dawn  xhx. 
157  The  statue  had  been  fused  and  disfigured  into  a  mass  of 
shapeless  metal. 

2.  Destitute  of  beauty  or  elegance  of  form,  un- 
shapely. 

1588  SIIAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  303  Let  vs  complajne  to  them 
what  fooles  were  lieare,  Disguis'd  like  Muscouites  in  shape- 
Jesse  geare.  1390  —  Coin.  Err.  iv.  ii.  20  He  is  deformed, 
crooked,  old,  and  sere,  111-fac'd,  worse  bodied,  shapelesse 
euery  where,  a  1661  HOLVDAY  tr.  Juvenal  Sat.  x.  (1673) 
191  A  shape-less  Lad  no  Tyrant  e're  did  make  His  dear 
Court-Eunuch.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  79  Some  frail  memorial 
still  erected  nigh,  \Vithuncouthihimesandshapelesssctilp- 
lure  deck'd.  1813  SCOTT  Triernt.  in.  xv.  In  shapeless  char- 
acters of  yore,  The  gate  tins  stern  inscription  bore.  i858 
GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  i,  The  old  women  at  Smyrna  are  like 
sacks.  You've  not  got  clumsy  and  shapeless. 

3.  Without  guidance  or  direction,  aimless,  ran. 
1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  I.  i.  8  To..We,ire  out  thy  youth 

with  shapelesse  idlenesse.  1890  *R.  KOLDREWOOD  '  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  133  The  drunkard's  nerveless,  hopeless, 
shapeless  life  in  death. 

Hence  Sha  pelessness. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  vii.  102  A  proper  imagination 
surely, . .  to  father  his  so  orderly  essence  vppon  the  shapelesse- 
nesse  of  a  Chaos.  187*  Echo  3  Oct.  3  The  incoherence  and 
shapelessness  which  Sir  George  Jessel  vaunts  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  contrivance. 

Shapeliness  (frplinte).  [f.  SHAPELY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  condition  of  being  shapely. 

1388  WVCLIF  Song  Sol.  v.  15  His  schapplinesse  [1382  fair- 
nesse]  is  as  of  the  Lihan.  —  Ps.  xliv.  5  Kiholde  thou  in 
thi  schaplynesse.  1755  in  JOHNSON.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLK 
Verttie's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  III,  294  The  shapeliness  of 
the  lime  and  horse-chesnut.  1865  SWINBURNE  Ckastelard  i. 
i.  23  True,  a  goodly  man.  What  shapeliness  and  state  he 
hath.  1884  J.  R.  SEELF.Y  in  Contemf.  Rev.  Oct.  wj  When 
we  speak  of  Goethe  as  having  created  the  literature  of 
Germany,  do  we  mean  that  he  brought  it  back  from  wildness 
to  Greek  shapeliness  and  decorum? 

t  Sh-a'peling.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f,  SHAPE  st>.  + 
-LING  2,]  A  small  form  or  embryo. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  35  The  shaplings  or  tiny 
keeles  of  the  great  Malpighiuses  eggs. 

Shapely  (J^'pli),  a.  Also  4-5  shaply,  (4 
schapliche,  schap(p,li,  schap(p)ely,  compara- 
tive schaploker),  4-6  schaply.  [f.  SHAPE  sl>.  + 
-LY*.  (OE.  \vtAgtsctaplfa  adv.,  fitly.)] 

fl.  Fit,  likely, suitable;  also  like  (/<?  something. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  1452  Tho  sleyghtes  yet  bat  I 
haue  herd  yow  stere  Ful  shaply  ben  to  fay  lien  alle  y-fere. 
c  1386  —  Prol.  372  Euerich  for  the  wisdom  bat  he  kan  Was 
shaply  for  to  been  an  Alderman.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  264 
liiwie..is  noght  schaply  forto  wyve  In  Erthe  among  the 
wommen  Mere,  c  1435  Chron.  London,  (ed.  Kingsford  1905) 
53  For  Sorowe  and  Remoors,  that  he  ys  shaply  to  make 
with  Inne  this  Rewme.  c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de 
W.  1494)  ii.  xxviii,  Thyse  that  god  knewe  before  sholde  be 
made  shapely  to  the  ymage  of  his  sone. 

2.  Of  good  or  elegant  shape,  well-formed. 

1382  WVCLIF  Exod.  ii.  a  [She]  bar  a  child,  and,  seyngehym 
shaply  [Vulg.  elegantem],  hydde  hym  thre  monethis.  1388 
—  Gen,  xxxix.  6  Forsothe  Joseph  was  fair  in  face,  and 
schapli  in  si^t  [Vulg.  decorus  aipectu}.  a  1400  Pistil  of 
Susan  118  (Vernon  MS.)  Als  bis  schaply  bing  }ede  in  hire 
jarde.  Ibid.  194  Hire  scholdres  schaply  and  schire.  c  1400 
Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  30  pe  bridde  [profit  is],  bat  be  makynge 
of  lymes  were  be  more  schaploker.  1406  HOCCLEVE  La 
Male  Regie  139  Children  deere,  bat  so  goodly  so  shaply 
were,  and  feir.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  vi.  xv.  38  A  sembly 
springald,  a  fayr  }owng  galland,  Rycht  schaply  maid.  1687 
A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  i.  237  The  Ambassadour. . . 
had  the  end  of  his  Nose,  part  of  the  upper  and  under  Lip 
cut  off,  but  was  otherwise  a  shapely  Man.  1785  Cow  PER 
Task  n.  76  Rude  fragments  now  Lie  scatter'a  where  the 
shapely  column  stood.  1883  Confemp.  Rev.  Oct.  613  In 
physique,  they  are  taller,  slighter,  more  lithe,  shapelier,  than 
their  congeners  at  home. 

absol.  138*  WVCLIF  Song  Sol.  ii.  ii  My  culuer,  my  shapli 
[Vulg.  Fortnosa meet}.  — •  Isa.  ixiii.  i  Who  is  this..?  this 
shapli  in  his  stole.  1709  SHAFTESB.  Moralists  HI.  ii.  225 
An  inward  Eye  distinguishes,  and  sees  the  Fair  and 
Shapely,  a  1834  COLERIDGE  in  Academy  15  Aug.  (1885) 
104^2  The  distinct  Perception  of  a  Whole  arising  out  of  a 
distinct  simultaneous  perception  of  the  Parts,  in  the  rela- 
tions of  all  to  each,  and  of  each  to  each  and  to  all,  constitutes 
—the  Shapely. 

b.  Having  definite  form,   rare, 

iSay  HOOD  Hero  <$•  Leander  Ixxix,  She.. spies  blurr'd 
images  obscurely  drawn, . .  But  her  true  grief  grows  shapely 
by  degrees,  A  perish'd  creature  lying  on  her  knees.  1863 
Edut.  Rev.  Apr.  500  The  plastic  power  of  the  imagination, 
taking  up  and  using  the  existing  data,  forms  them  into  a 
shapely  conception. 

t  3.  Pertaining  to  form.    Obs.  rare~*. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  177  pe  makere  of  alle 
Binges  bat  hat?  wif>  him  schapliche  resouns,  of  al  manero 
resouns  and  binges  [orig.  ideates  rervm  rationt$\. 

Shapen  (J^'p'n),  ppL  a.  [Strong  pa.  pple.  of 
SHAPE  v.  (OE.  had  carmsceapen  wretched.)  Cf. 
SHAPED///,  a.] 

1.  Having  a  shape  (of  the  kind  specified  by  the 
qualifying  word).  Obs.  exc.  in  well  shapen  (some- 
what arch,}. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8076  pat  sagh  man  neuer  fur-wit  }>at 


hore,  Sua  fraward  scapen  creature,  a  1425  tr.  ArdernJs 
Treat,  j'istula^  etc.  (1910)6  Haue  the  leche  also  dene  handes 
and  wele  shapen  nailez.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  ix.  ii.  341 
The  kny}t  with  the  euylle  shapen  cote,  cisoo  Melusine 
xxxiii.  235  His  fayre  and  wel  shappen  body.  1549  COVER- 
DALE  Krastn.  Par.  Rom.  Prol.  «•£*-£•  "j,  That  the  righte 
shapen  workes  abyde  not  behynde,  but  accompanye  faythe. 
1603  STOW  Sttrv.  (ed.  3)  197  An  vglie  shapen  sight  appeared 
to  them,  comming  in  at  the  south  \Vindow.  1625  HACON 
/'."jj.,  Innovations^  The  Births  of  Lining  Creatures,  at  first, 
are  ill  shapen.  1703'!'.  N.  City  fy  C.  Pnrch.  85  A  well  shapen 
Man.  1859  GKO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bedc  vi,  She  was  a  good- 
looking  woman..,  well  shapen. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  definite  shape;  fashioned, 
shaped. 

1483  Cath.Angl.  333/1  Schapyne,  aptus^aptatns,  adplas- 
Hiatus.  1558  Knart-sb.  Wills  (Surtees}  I.  83,  I  bequitli  all 
my  .shappen  apparell  as  jacketts,  dubletts  and  others  unto 
my  children.  Ibid.  141,  200.  1887  MORRIS  Odyss.  XH.  15 
And  withal  on  the  topmost  tomb  we  set  the  shapen  oar. 
1891  —  Poems  by  Way  (1896)  214  Yet  on  he  went  until  he 
beard  The  cry  become  a  shapen  word. 

Shapen  (J^'p'n),  v.  rare.  [f.  SHAPE  sb.  +  -EN  •"> ; 
cf.  SHAPEN  ///,  a.]  trans.  To  shape,  impart  a 
shape  to. 

1535  COVERDALK  i  Kings  xxviu.  14  He  .sayde  :  How  is  he 
shapened?  She  sayde:  There commelh  vpan  olde  man,  and 
is  clothed  with  n  longe  garment.  1587001,01x0  De  Mornay 
vii.  90  Seeing  this  Chaos  could  not  receiue  either  shape  or 
order  but  by  the  said  Soule,.  .how  met  they  together, .. the 
one  to  shape,  and  the  other  to  be  shapned?  1603  FIOKIO 
Montaigne  I.  xxtv.  65  Their  speciall  charge  was  first  to 
shapen  his  limmes  and  bodie,  goodly,  and  nealthit:.  1618 
W.  LAWSON  New  Orch.  «y  Card.  vii.  11623)  ?o  When  it  [sc. 
the  sap],  .shapens  his  buds  for  next  yeeres  fruit.  1819 
CRABBB  Tales  of  Hall  i.  235  The  minor  portions  of  his  creed 
hung  loose,  For  time  to  shapen  and  an  whole  produce.  1905 
\Vestni.  Gaz.  10  Aug.  1/3  Wait.. until  the  creature  has., 
shapened  itself  into  the  form  of  a  cottage  loaf. 

Hence  Sharpening  vbl.  sb. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  IT.  ii.  i,  i.v.  This  is  the  nourish- 
ing Of  all ;  but  spermall  form,  the  certain  shapening.  Ibid. 
n.  iii.  I.  xix,  The  soul  doth  imitate  and  bring  The  eye  to 
such  a  temper  in  her  shapening. 

Shaper  (J<?'*p3j).  Forms:  3  seaper-j  4-5  sha- 
pere,  5  schaper,  schapare,  4-  shaper.  Also  (in 
sense  i)  4  shapper;'e,  schappere.  [f.  SHAPE  v. 
+  -ER!;  the  form  schappere  is  influenced  by  the 
doublet  SHEPPEH.] 

1 1.  The  Creator  or  Maker  (of  the  universe).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12899  pe  scaper  bat  wroght  al  thing. 
1303  R.  HRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  579,  581  per  nys  noshapper 
[•'.  rr.  shaper,  schappere]  but  god  aimyat, . .  He  ys  shapperof 
al  byng.  Ibid.  585,  9663,  9668.  1382  Wvci.n-  Deut.  xxxii. 
18  Thow..hast  forget  the  Lord  thi  shaper.  — Isa.  xliii. 
15,  Ii.  13.  a  1400  Ptymtr(iSgi)  88  Schappere  of  alle  bynges 
god  bat  fourmedest  me.  1496  Dn-cs  $  Paitf>.  (\V.  de  \V.)  i. 
xi.  42/2  God.  .is.  .shaper  &  sauer  of  all  creatures. 

2.  One  who  or  something  which  makes  (a  thing) 
in  the  required  shape  ;  one  who  fashions  (material). 

r  1425  Noah's  Ark  87  m  Non-Cycle  Mystery  Plays  22 
{Noah  log.]  Christ  be  the  shaper  of  this  ship,  For  a  ship 
need  make  I  must,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  444/1  Schapare, 
aptator^  forniator,  1560  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa's  I'att. 
Aries  182 b,  That  aunctent  Serpente  the  shaper  of  such 
Gods.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  14  Another.. wil 
be  none  otherwise  termde  then  a  shaper  of  garment*.  1831 
CARLYLR  Sutv.  German  Poetry  in  Misc.  Ess.  (iSSS)  III. 
250  Mind  is  the  creator  and  shaper  of  matter.  1867  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Guardian  Angel  \\.  10  He  was  by  nature  an  artist; 
a  shaper  with  the  pencil  or  the  chisel.  1893  F.  THOMPSON 
Poems  51,  I.,  made  them  shapers  Of  mine  own  moods. 

b.  spec,  in  various  trades  as  the  designation  of 
an  operative.  Also  shaper  up. 

1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  42, 45,  74, 97,  1890  North 
Lindsey  Star  19  July  5/1  A  shaper  at  the  Britannia  Iron 
Works.  190*  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  No.  2146.  380  [Hat-making.J 
Curlers  including  'shapers'.  1901  Daily  Chron.  28  Oct. 
10/7  Carver  and  Shaper-up..  for  shaped  blocks. 

3.  quasi-a/*i£.  A  poet.  rare.    (Cf.  MAKERS.) 
Suggested  by  OE.  SCOP,  fancied  to  be  cogn.  w.  SHAPE  p. 
1816  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  LXXXI.  518  In  this 

hall,  we  are  told,  a  shaper,  or  poet,  sang  the  lay  of  the  crea- 
tion.    1893  S.  A.  BROOKE  Eng.  Lit.  I.  iv.  103  If  we  want  to    i 
feel  whether  Beowulf  is  good  poetry  or  not,  let  us  place 
ourselves  in  the  hall. .filled  with  warriors  and  seamen,.. — 
and  then  hear  the  Shaper  strike  the  harp. 

4.  A  machine  or  tool  for  shaping  material,  spec. 
a  shaping-machine  (see  SHAPING  vbl.  sb.  4). 

J8S3  Pract.  Mechanic's  Jrnl.  VI.  230/2  The  sbaper..is 
capable  of  working  out  differentially-curved . .  figures.  1893 
Sei,  Amer.  25  Nov.  344/1  Among  notable  exhibits,  .was  an 
improved  shaper. 

l>.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  II.  466  By  the  use  of  figured 
guides,  cams,  or  shape r-plates,  by  which  the  motion  is  con- 
strained. 1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.,  Shaper  Vise, 
one  adapted  to  hold  work  to  a  planer,  at  any  horizontal 
angle.  1901  Feildctfs  Mag.  iy.  480/1  The  form  of  the  shaper 
tool  would  have  to  exactly  coincide  with  the  tooth  space  of 
the  wheel  to  be  cut. 

Shaperne,  -ed :  see  CHAPOUKN  Her.  Obs. 

t  Shapet.    Obs.  rare-1.    ?  variant  of  SEUPET. 

a  1657  R.  Lov*D\\Lett.  Ix.  (1659)  M«  Mr.  R.  left  a  Shapet 
of  Turkey-Carpets  and  Hangings,  which  in  all  probability 
he  designed. .at  Lighorn. 

Shaping  (p'*pirj),  vbL  sb.  Forms:  see  the 
verb.  [f.  bHAPK  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  SHAPE  v. ;  an  instance  of  this. 

a  13x0  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  x.  38  '  Thah  y  swore  by  treutbe 
ant  othe,  that  God  hath  shaped  me  y-nou  at  luppe  .  '  Mid 
shupplng  ne  mey  hit  me  ashunche.'  c  1440  Prontp.  Parv. 
444/t  Schapynge,  aftura,  formaeio.  1484  CAXTON  Fables 


of  Alfoncc  xiii,  f  A  tayller]  whiche  surmounted  alle  the  othe  r 


ane  tai^eouris.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  AV?t/  Invent.  124  We 
come  to  the  like  shaping  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Logg.  1795  SOUTHKY  Joan  ff  Arc  in.  361  Canst  thou 
remember,  Maid,  what  vision  first  Seem'd  mure  than  fancy's 
shaping?  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xiv,  It  was  the  housekeeper 
who  did  teach  her  those  unprofitable  exercises  of  hemming 
and  shaping.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  ciii.  36  As  one 
would  sing  the  death  of  war,..  And  one  the  shaping  of  a  star. 

2.  Something  shaped,  fashioned,  or  created  ;  a 
creature,  form,  shape ;   a  creation  (of  the  mind  or 
fancy). 

1340  Ayenb.  64  Ober  liuanne  me  /ucreb  be  be  sseppingc-, 
ase  me  zay^;  be  f?e  zonne  bet  ssinj^  [etc.].  Ibid.  158  pe 
dycuel  ssewep  to  be  goste  zuiche  s^eppinges  and  /uiche 
figures  ase  he  wyle.  1629  OAUI.F,  Holy  Madn.  136  Oh  blot 
not  out  the  louely  Image  of  God  ;  in  fainting,  and  framing 
so  v.iine  a  shaping  to  your  seines !  1794  COLERIIKJK 
Kclig.  Jfitstngs  338  Pale  Fear  Haunted  by  ghastlier  shap- 
ings than  .surround  Moon-blasted  Madness  when  he  yells  at 
midnight  !  1795  -  Lines  at  Shurtcn  Bars  85  How  oft,  my 
Love!  with  shapings  sweet  I  paint  the  moment,  we  sh;ill 
meet  !  1892  GRKKNER  Breech- Leader  86  This  shaping  of 
tht;  stock  is  a  very  modified  form  ot  pistol  grip. 

3.  Sc.  ^See  quot.  1825-80.) 

1814  W.  NICHOLSON  Tales,  Peacock  91  Decamp  [tailor 
loon],  or  by  my  bloody  weapons,  I'll  cut  thy  buckram  soul 
to  >hapin'b  !  1825-80  JAMIESON,  Shapings ^  the  small  bits  of 
cloth  that  are  cut  off  with  the  scissors  in  shaping  any  piece 
of  dress,  S. 

4.  alt  rib.  and  Comb. :  a.  simple  attrib.  as  shaping 
machinery ;    shaping   implement,    mould,  process 
(1869  C.  Knight  Mechanician  77-8).     b.  Special 
comb.,  as  f  shaping  apparel,  clothes  Sc.,  outer 
garments  ;  fsriaping  board,  a  board  on  which  a 
tailor  or  shoemaker  shapes  his  materials  ;  shaping 
engine,  an  early  name  for  the  shaping  machine  (f>)  ; 
fshapiug   knife,  a  shoemakers'   knife;  shaping 
machine,  (a)  a  machine  for  shaping  metal  pieces 
and    parts    of    machinery ;    also     attrib.  •    (ft)   a 
machine  for  shaping  ship's  blocks  ;  (f)  a  finishing 
blocking  machine  for    hats  (Knight   Diet.  Mecli. 
Suppl.  1884);  shaping-shop,  that  building  in  a 
shipwright's  yard  in  which  the  steel  framework, 
plates,  etc.  are  shaped. 

1564  Richmond  ll'ills  (Surtees)  170  His  *shappinge  ap- 
parell. A  yowlowe  sattane  dublet  and  a  p.iyre  of  housse. 
1442  Court'Roll  Gt.  IValiham  Manor,  Essex  u  July, 
[Proceedings  against  Joan,  widow  of  William  'Taillur', 
who)  asportavit  unam  tabulam  vocat.  a  *shepping-bord 
nuper  fixam  infra  tcnemenium  suuin.  1483  Catli.  An^i. 
333/1  A  Schapynge  burde,  sculflatorinttt,  $crdcccUt<i.  1541 
Aberdeen  Reg.  (1844)  I.  176  Item,  ane  sh.iiping  knyf,  aiie 
schawing  irne,.  .ane  schaiping  buird.  i8g4CRocKKTT  Raid- 
ers xxxiii,  *  'Deed,  Jen,'  said  Lady  Grizel, . . '  I  wad  haecit-n 
a1  my  *shapin' cfaes  to  sit  there.'  1819  KKES  Cyii.  XXII. 
B2/i  [Brunei's  machinery  for  making  ships'  blocks.]  The 
outside  surfaces  of  the  blocks  are  next  formed  to  their  trtu- 
figure  by  the  three  *shaping  engines,  c  1340  Xotninnlt 
(Skeat)  553  Trenket  et  sitbilonn.  *Shappyngknyi  and  al. 
(•1440  Pro>nfl.  Patt>.  44.1/1  Schapynge  knyfe,  scaifimtn. 
Schapynge  knyfe  of  sowtarys,  amortum.  153^  LVNDESAV 
Satyrc  3139  How  cal  thay  3011,  sir,  with  the  schaiping  knife? 
Ane  sow  tar,  sir.  1541  [see  shaping  board  above].  1815  Ann. 
Reg.)  Ckron.  (iSi6i  84  The  'shaping  machine-room  (at  the 
Mint],  a  1849  BHTNEL  in  Beamish  Mctn.  (1862)  iii.  38  The 
shaping  machine  I  conceived  while  [etc.].  1867  Ke/>.  Pans 
Univ.  Rjchi!'.  (1868)  IV.  373  The  same  firm  aUo  show  a 
milling,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed  in  England, a  shaping 
machine,  in  which  circular  cutters  are  employed.  1911  J.  G. 
HOKNKR  in  Encycl,  Brit.  XXVI.  29/2  The  shaping  machine 
does  for  comparatively  small  pieces  that  which  the  planer 
does  for  long  ones.  1872  J.  KICHAKOS  Wood-ivorkin^ 
Machines  263  *Shaping  machinery.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON 
Foundry  63  The  *shaping-sbop. 

Shaping  (J^'pirj),  ppt-  a.  [f.  SHAPE  v.  + 
-ING  '2.  J  That  shapes,  in  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xii.  (1495)  196  In  the 
male  ben  venues  formale  and  sbapynge  and  werkynge  and 
in  the  female  materyal  suffringc  and  passyf.  1674  N. 
FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  133  In  like  manner,  another  man 
whose  plastick,  shaping,  or  enkindling  powers,  are  fraught 
with  more  of  manhood,.,  may  (etc.  J.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serin. 
Ser.  m.  vi.  (18^7)  88  Our  creative  shaping  intellect  projected 
its  own  fantasies  on  him.  1897  DOWDEN  h'r.  Lit.  v.  iv.  409 
He  had.  .the  artist's  shaping  nand. 

tSh.apio(uNn.  Sc.  Obs.  In  6  sch-.  [Of 
obscure  formation ;  related  to  F.  fhapcau  hat.] 
Some  kind  of  head-dress. 

1504-6  Ace.  Ld.  Hij^k  Treas.  Sco(.  III.  90  Item,  for  vj 
Schapiois  [? r^orf schapionis)  and  quhit  hattis..iiij  //.  iiijj. 
1511 /^zV.  IV.  205  Item.,  to  James  Bassindin  for  aneschapioun 
and  ane  bever . .  v  //'. 

Shapman,  -mann,  obs.  forms  of  CHAPMAN. 

il  ShapOO  (ja'pw).  Also  shapu,  sharpoo  ; 
shortened  SHA.  [Tibetan  sha-pho  *  wild  sheep  * 
(Jaeschke).]  A  kind  of  sheep  (Ovt's  vignei}  found 
in  Ladak  (Kashmir)  and  Tibet. 

1858  A.  L.  ADAMS  in  Proc.  Zool.  Sac,  526  Cafirovisvfgnei 
(Blyth). . .  3.  Shapoo  of  Ladakh  and  Tibet,  f  1880  CasstlCs 
Nat.  Hist.  III.  8  The  Oorial  and  the  Shapoo  are  bearded 
Sheep..  .The  Shapoo  is  brownish -grey,  white  below,  with  a 
short  brown  beard.  1902  RONALDSHAY  S  fort  under  Eastern 
Sky  v.  88  One  of  the  men.  .had  returned,  having  seen  some 
sharpoo. 

Shapournet,  obs.  f.  CBAPOURNET  Her.  Obi. 
Shapparoon,  shapperoon,  obs.  f.  CHAPERON. 
i6aa  J.  TAYLOR  (Watcr-P.)  Whort  B  8,  Her  Shapperoooes, 


SHAPS. 

her  Perriwigs  and  tires.     1640  —  Praise  Needle  A  i  b,  No 
shadowes,  Shapparoones,  Caules,  Bands,  Ruffs. 

Shappeau,  shappo,  obs.  ff.  CHAPEAU. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cr,-iu,  Shappeau,  or  Slutppo,  for 
Chappeau,  a  Hat,  the  newest  Cant,  Nab  being  very  old,  and 
grown  too  common.  1725  Ne-.u  Cant.  Diet. 

Shappeater,  -yster,  variant  ff.  SHEPSTEH. 

Shaps    (jeeps),    st.  pi.      U.  S.     Also    chaps. 
[Shortened  from  Mexican  $y.  chaparejos]    Leather   j 
riding  breeches. 

1885  T.  ROOSEVELT  Hunting  Trips  8  (Cent.)  The  spurs, 
oil,  and  revolver  silver-mounted,  the  shaps  of  sealskin,  etc. 
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rebel  negroes.. had  only  the  shards  of  Spa-water  cans, 
instead  of  flints.  1837  CAKLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  ill.il.  v,  Mirabeau's 
treason  :  wherefore  his  Bust ..  is  instantly  broken  to  sherds. 
1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  viii.2i7  The  mutilation  of  the 
priests  of  Cybele  was  done  with  a  sherd  of  Samian  ware.  1877 
Miss  A.  B.EDWARDS  UpNile  xix.  531  Fragments  of  black,  i 
red,  and  yellowish  pottery,  like  the  shards  of  Elephantine 
and  Philz.  1881  BLACKMOKE  Christowell  iv,  He  took  up  a 
shord.  .and  went  down  to  the  river,  with  that  for  his  cup. 

Proverbs,  1641  D.  Ferguson's  Sc.  Prmi.  (1785)  34  Where 
the  pig's  broken  let  the  sherds  lie.  1678  RAY  Prov.  (ed.  2) 
351  When  Tom's  pitcher's  broken  I  shall  have  the  sheards 
(i.e.  kindness  after  others  have  done  with  it). 


»..«.. — , .  b.  fig.  and  in  figurative  context. 

*  E.  ROBINS  Magnetic  North  x.  .8;  A  fellow  who  went  J  SSTUBBES  Gaping  Gulf  D  5  b,  Which  makes  hym 

ut  in  '  shaps ',  as  his  California  cousmscalled  chaparejos.         ,**"£  hirnselfe  ^  the  iron  pot,  and  vs  as  the  earthen  crock, 

with  whom.. he  weens  he  can  dash  vs  into  shards  at  hys 
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about  in  '  shaps  , 

Shapsister,  variant  of  SHEPSTEB. 

Shar,  obs.  f.  SHARE  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  SHEAU  v. 

Sharan,  dial,  variant  of  SHARK. 

II  Sharawaggi.  Oh.  Also  sharawadgi.  [Of 
unknown  origin  ;  Chinese  scholars  agree  that  it 
cannot  belong  to  that  language.  Temple  speaks 
as  if  he  had  himself  heard  it  from  travellers.]  (See 
01101.1685.)  Also  alt  rib. 

1685  Sin  \V.  TEMPLE  Card.  Epicurus  Misc.  II.  ii.  (1690)58 
The  Chine.ses.  .have  a  particular  Word  to  express  it  [sc.  the 
beauty  of  studied  irregularity];  and  where  they  find  it  hit 
their  Eye  at  first  sight,  they  say  the  Shannuailgi  is  fine  or 
is  admirable.  1724  POPE  Let.  Digty  12  Aug.,  For  as  to  the 
hanging  Gardens  of  liabylim,  the  Paradise  of  Cyrus,  and 
the  Shaiawaggi's  of  China,  I  have  little  or  no  Idea's  of 'em. 
1750  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  .Mann  23  Feb.,  I  am  almost  as  fond 
of  the  Sharawaggi,  or  Chinese  want  of  symmetry,  in  build- 
ings, as  in  grounds  or  gardens.  1781  —  Let.  to  EarlStraf- 
ford  13  June,  Though  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Sharawadgi 
taste  in  England,  I  preached  so  effectually  that  his  every 
pagoda  took  the  veil. 

Shard,  sherd  (Ja.ul,  J5id),  st.i  Forms:  i 
sceard,  4  shord,  4-5  schoord,  (5  sohorde, 
schourde),  4-6  seherd(e,  5-6  sherde,  (6 
shered),  6  sharde,  6-7  sheard'e,  7-8  Sc.  shaird, 
8  dial,  shoard,  9  shord,  sheard,  4-  sherd,  5- 
shard.  [OE.  sceard  neut.,  cogn.  w.  OFris.  sltcrd 
(?ncut.)  cut,  notch  (\VFris.  skird,  NFris.  skdrd, 
schaard,  scherd),  MDu.  scharde  fem.,  schart 
(schard-)  masc.,  flaw,  fragment  (mod.Uu.  schaard 
fern.),  MLG.  schart  neut.,  crack,  chink,  mod.LG. 
schaard  potsherd,  also  breach,  gap  (e.  g,  in  an  em- 
bankment), MHG.,  mod.  G.sc/iarle  fern.,  notch,  gap, 
ON.  skarS  neut.  (Da,  skaar  chink,  potsherd,  MSw. 
skardh  neut.,  gap,  chink,  skardher  masc.,  potsherd); 
subst.  uses  of  the  ndj .  OE.  sceard.  OS.  skard,  OFris. 
skerde,  OHG.  (lida-^scart  (MHG.  schart),  ON. 
skarS-r  :-OTeut.  *skardo-  cut,  notched,  dimin- 
ished, a  ppl.  formation  on  the  root  *  skar- 
(:-*sker-  :  *skur-~):  see  SHEAR  v.] 

I.  A  cleft,  gap. 

1.   A  gap  in  an  enclosure,  esp.    in  a  hedge  or 
bank.     Now  chiefly  dial. 

a  1000  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  (1848)  VI.  220  Swa  on  oaet 
lytle  sceard  3a;t  is  on  burhhlinceas.  [a  noo  Gtrefa  xiii.  in 
Anglia  IX.  262  Dicsceard  belan.J  £1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  114  The  other  twayen  was  elle  aferd,  They 
sparyd  nelhe  stylle  ne  sherd.  1471  Yatton  Church™.  Ace. 
(Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  107  For  makyug  a  schordeat  the  wyte 
crosteijrf.  1488  Cal.  A  nc.  Rec.  Dutlin  (1889)  493  And  be 
cause  the  dyche  of  that  lane  was  faste,  they  brake  a  shard 
and  put  men  over  the  dyche.  1523-34  FITZHERB.  Husb. 
§  141  If  he . .  fynde  a  gap,  or  a  sherde  in  his  hedge.  1581  J. 
BELL  Hail-ion's  Ans-.u.  Osor.  454  But  here  was  one  sharde 
left  open  which  must  needes  be  stopt  up  with  some  brambles 
and  Bryars.  1789  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Ghcester  I.  331  Shard, 
a  gap  in  a  hedge;  the  common  term.  1863  KINCLAKE 
Crimea  (1877)  III.  i.  i"  His  practised  eye  soon  showed 
him  a  fit  '  shard  '  or  break  in  the  scarped  face  of  the  bank. 
fig.  1381  J.  BELL  llaiUon's  A  nsm.  Osor.  68  b,  Now  for  as- 
much  as  you  have  stopt  up  a  fewe  shardes  in  these  your 
last  tedious  Commentaries,. .  I  thought  good  to  reply, 
t  2.  Used  by  Spenser  for  :  ?  A  dividing  water. 
1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  n.  vi.  38  Vpon  that  shore  he  spied  Atin 
stand,  There  by  his  maister  left,  when  late  he  far'd  In 
Phzdrias  fleet  barke  ouer  that  perlous  shard. 
3.  A  gap  or  notch  in  the  blade  of  a  tool.  dial. 
1787  GROSE  Prai'inc.  Gloss.,  Shard,  a  gap  or  notch.  This 
knife  has  a  great  shard.  Glouc. 

H.  4.  A    fragment    of     broken    earthenware. 
Phrase.    To  break,  etc.   into  sherds :  to  reduce  to 
fragments,  break  beyond  repair. 
Cf.  POTSHERD  and  OE.  crocsceard. 

c  toooG/.  Prud.  in Germania  (N.S.)XI.  398/257  Testaritm, 
scearda.  13 . .  Childh.  Jesus  340  in  A  rchiv  Stud.  nen.  Spr. 
LXXIV.  331  His  pechere  he  brake.. And  Ihesu  gadirde 
fe  skarthes  [v.r.  scherdys].  1382  WYCLIF  Job  ii.  8  Job., 
with  a  sherd  [1388  schelle]  scrapide  awei  the  quyture,  — 
Ps.  xxi.  16  My  vertue  driede  as  a  shord  [1388  tiyl  stoon]. 
—  Ecclus.  xxiL  7  Who  techeth  a  fool,  as  that  glueth  to- 
gidere  a  sherd.  1387  TREvisA//*frf«<  (Rolls)  IV.  151  Hayle 
stones  i-medled  with  scherdes.  1416  LYUG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
4197  Thogh  that  a  pot  be  broke  smal  On  sherdys  &  on 
pecys  ek.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  445/2  Scherde,  or  schoord, 
of  a  broke  vesselle  (/>.  schourde  of  broken  vessel),  testula, 
testa.  1483  CAXTON  Golden  Leg.  208  b/2  He  put  not  away 
the  wodenes  of  his  flessh  with  a  sherde  or  shelle.  l6oj 
SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  254  Shardes,  Flints,  and  Peebles.  1610 
B.  JONSON  Alch.  iv.  v.  (1612)  K  2  b,  There  will  be,  perhaps, 
Something,  about  the  scraping  of  the  Shardes,  Will  cure  the 
Itch.  1656  COWLKY  Davideis  n.  715  And  scarce  ought  now 
of  that  vast  Citie's  found  But  shards  and  rubbish.  1725 
Bradley* 's  Fam.  Diet.,  Drain,  a  small  Passage  made  for 
Water  to  run  Under-ground,  with  dry  Shards  at  Bottom. 
1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xx.  114  Several  of  the  poor 


.1.  1.67  Thus  did  that  poor  soul  wander.  .Bleeding,  bare-    | 
footed,  over  the  shards  and  thorns  of  existence.     1883  D.  C. 
MURRAY  Joseph's  Coat  xxvii,  Love's  idol ..  was  long  since 
broken,  and  the  worshipper  was  still  sorely  wounded  by 
the  shards. 

c.  transf.  A  fragment  (of  other  material). 

1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  39  b,  If  the  rubbel  or  shardes 
of  the  stone  [i.e.  calculus]  do  put  the  to  payn.  1565 
COOPER  Thesaurus,  Assnla..v.  sharde  of  marble,  or  other 
stone.  1577  HARRISON  England  n.  vi.  (1877)  I.  147  All 
[glasses]  go  one  waie,  that  is,  to  shards  at  the  last.  «i6ii 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  v.  297  The  hip  of  Anchisiades.  .which  all  in  ; 
sherds  it  droue.  1829  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words  (ed.  2)  s.  v., 
Many  of  the  common  people,  in  the  lower  parts  of  New- 
castle, used  to  resort  to  the  Quayside . .  .where  they  gathered 
up  coals  with  tiie  half  of  a  wooden  dish,  called  a  shard. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princess  v.  132  What  were  I  nigher  this 
altho'  we  dash'd  Your  cities  into  shards  with  catapults. 
1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  in.  xx.  I.  268  Suddenly  with  huge 
jingle,  the  glass-door  of  his  room  went  to  sherds.  1877-8 
HENLEY  in  Ballades  %  Rondeaus  (Canterb.  Poets)  77  A 
melon's  dripping  sherds.  1910  Spectator  1 1  June  968/1  The 
bark  w  as  blown  clean  off  the  stem  ;  there  were  great  shards 
and  slices  of  bark  lying  twenty  and  thirty  yards  away. 

d.  Sc.  A  remnant  (of  something  worn  or  decayed). 
1783  BURNS  Ep.  W.  Simpson  Postscr.  xii,  An'  when  the 

fluid  Moon's  gaun  to  lea  e  them.  The  hindmost  shaird, 
they'll  fetch  it  wi'  them,  Just  i'  their  pouch.  1866  CARLYLE 
in  Froude  Remin.  (1881)  II.  164  Badams..was  living,  .in  a 
big  old  rambling  sherd  of  a  house  among  waste  gardens. 
1883  A.  LANG  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Dec.  846  Everything  he 
carried  was  more  or  less  broken  and  outworn..  .His  toma- 
hawk was  a  mere  shard  of  rusted  steel. 

f  5.  A  scale  (in  quot.  of  a  dragon).   Obs.  rare-1. 

[Cf  OHG.  scartifedar,  shell  fish  or  tortoise.] 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  6S  Sche  sih.hir  thoghte,  a  dragoun 
tho,  Whos  scherdes  schynen  as  the  Sonne. 

Shard  (Jaid),  s/>.2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  6  sharde. 
[app.  cogn.  w.  SHARN.]  A  patch  of  cow-dung. 
(Cf.  COW-SHABD.) 

1545  ELVOT  Diet.  s.  v.  Beuasus,  In  his  runnynge  [he] 
flyngeth,  and  shoteth  furth  his  sharde  and  dunge  thre 
furlonge  from  hym.  1576  PETTIE  Petite  Pallace  82  b,  The 
Humblebee.  .at  nyght  taketh  no  scorne  to  lodge  in  a  Cowes 
foule  sharde.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  e,  Cl.  in.  ii.  19  They  are  his 
Shards,  and  he  their  Beetle.  1687  DRVDEN  Hind  %  Panther 
1.  321  Such  souls  as  Shards  produce,  such  beetle  things  As 
only  buz  to  heaven  with  ev'nmg  wings.  i8z8  [CARR]  Craven 
Gloss.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Sharn,  Shard,  Skarra,  or 
Skartl,  cow's  dung. 

b.  Comb.  :  shard-beetle,  a  beetle  of  the  family 
Geotrupidx,  found  under  dung,  a  dor-beetle. 

1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  188  Shard-Beetles 
(Geotrupidae). 

Shard  (Jaid),  *5.3     Variant  of  CHARD  2. 

1685  DRYDEN  tr.  Hor.  Epode  ii.  81  More  pleasing  morsels . . 
Than  Shards  [L.  herba  lapat/ii]  or  Mallows  for  the  pot  1856 
KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  i.  25  With  furs  and  woollens  layer 
upon  layer  inside,  like  the  shards  of  an  artichoke. 

Shard  ((aid),  sb.*  [Evolved  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  Shakspere's  use  in  SHARD-BORN  :  see 
also  quot.  1606  s.v.  SHARD  sb.%]  The  elytron  or 
wing-case  of  a  coleopterous  insect. 

["755  JOHNSON  s.  v.  Shardborn,  Perha_ps  shard  in  Shake- 
speare may  signify  the  sheaths  of  the  wings  of  insects.]  1811 
K.  WILLAN  List  Words  W.  R.  Yorks.  in  Archzologia' 
XVII.  157  Shard,  the  shell  or  hard  outward  covering  of  the 
tribe  of  insects  denominated  Coleoptera..  1841  LONGF. 
Hiaw.  xii.  182  The  shining  shards  of  beetles.  1884  Mag. 
Art  Jan.  116  The  glittering  shards  of  insects. 

Shard,  obs.  form  of  CHAR  si.3 

1668  CHARLETON  Onomast.  iss  Trutta,  Minor.. a  Shard. 
1755  JOHNSON,  Shard. .  4.  A  sort  of  fish. 

Shard(Jaid),z<.ra:»v.  Also  sherd.  [f.SHAHD^.l] 

1.  a.  trans.  To  break  into  fragments.    Also  with 
off.  b.  intr.  Ofatree:  To  shed  its  bark  in 'shards'. 

1    Hence  Sha-rding  ppl.  a. 

1581  [implied  in  SHARDED ppl.  a.'].  1891  NISBET  Colonial 
Tramp  I.  4  Dead,  white  branches  and  sharding  trunks. 
,000  CONAN  DOYLE  Gt.  Boer  War  xvi.  269  The  artillery  fire 
..was  then  turned,  .upon.,  the  isolated  Vaalkranz. . .  The 
hillside  was  sharded  off  in  great  flakes.  1910  Contemp.  Rev. 
Mar.  339  The  veils  and  filaments  of  queens  are  torn  aside, 

i    their  bracelets  sherded  on  their  wrists. 

2.  trans.  To  notch  the  edge  of  (a  tool),    dial. 
1879  Exmoor  Scolding  «,  Courtship  (E.D.S.)  Gloss,  s.v., 

Thee's  a  sborded  my  knife.  1886  W.  Somerset  Word-Ik. 
s.  v.  Shord,  Zee  how  he've  a-bin  and  a-shorded  my  plane^ire. 

Sha  rd-born,  -borne,  a.  [f.  SHARD  si."  + 
BORN  a.}  a.  Of  a  beetle :  Born  in  dung ;  spec. 
applied  to  the  shard-beetle  (see  SHARD  sb.%  b).  b. 
Used  with  the  meaning  (due  to  misinterpretation 
of  Shaks.) :  Borne  on  shards  (SHARD  s6.*). 


SHARE. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  ii.  42  Ere  to  black  Heccats  summons 
The  shard-borne  Beetle,  with  his  drowsie  hums.  Hath  rung 
Nights  yawning  Peale.  iSsoScoTT  Doomof  Devorgoili. i, 
This  was  a  shard-born  beetle,  heavy,  drossy.  1843  CARPEN- 
TER Anitn.  Phys.  xii.  443  The  Dung  or  Shard-borne  Beetle. 
1859  LD.  LYTTON  Wanderer  (ed.  2)  23  The  advancing  twi- 
light's  shard-born  trumpeter. 

Sharded  ( Jauded),  ppl.  a.1  [f.  SHARD  jiM  and 
•v.  +  -ED1.]  fa-  Of  a  serpent:  Scaly  (o6s.).  b. 
Reduced  to  shards  or  fragments;  of  the  moon, 
reduced  to  a  crescent. 

1390  GOWER  Cottf.  II.  251  That  Serpent, .was  so  scher- 
ded  al  aboute,  It  hield  all  eggetol  withoute,  He  was  so 
ruide  and  hard  of  skin,  Ther  mihte  nothing  go  therin. 
1582  STANYHURST  Conceits  in  sEnei's,  etc.  (Arb.)  137  With 
rent  rocks  chamferye  sharded.  1876  MORRIS  Sigurd  n.  120 
The  sharded  moon. 

t  Sha-rded,  ///.  a.*  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SHARD 
sb,'*  +  -ED  2.]  Of  a  beetle  :  Living  in  dung. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymlt.  ill.  iii.  20  And  often  to  our  comfort, 
shall  we  finde  The  sharded-Beetle,  in  a  safer  hold  Then  is 
the  full-wing 'd  Eagle. 

Shardy(ja-jdi),a.  rare-1,  [f.  SHARD  sb.l  +-T.J 
Having  shards  or  wing-cases. 

1819  J.  K.  DRAKE  Culprit  Fay  vii,  Tied  to  the  hornet's 
shardy  wings. 

Share  i,Je>j),  rf.1  Forms  :  i  soser,  scear,  seer, 
3  ssare,  4  sohar,  shaar,  (//.  scharres,  -is, 
sharris),  4,  6  shar,  4-6  sohare,  (7  shere,  sheare, 
8  sharr),  4-  share.  [OE.  scear,  scxr  (masc.  or 
neut.)  =  OFris.  skere,  schere,  MLG.  schar  neut., 

'  schare  fem.  (Da.  sksr  from  LG.),  OHG.  scar, 
scaro  masc.,  scara  fem.  (MHG.  schar  masc.,  fem., 
neut.,  mod.G.  schar  fem.,  f.  Teut.  root  *skar- : 
*sker- :  see  SHEAR  v.] 

1.  The  iron  blade  in  a  plough  which  cuts  the 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  ;  a  ploughshare. 
£725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  8  Uoiner,  scaer.  clooo[see 
COULTER  i].  a  1050  Liter  Scintill.  xxxii.  (1889)  124  Seer 
tungan  ure  [L.  Tomer  lingux  nostrx].  1197  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  6890  Lat  nime  foure  yrene  ssares  \v.r.  scharres] 
vor  hire  sulue  al  a  fure.  1340-70  Alex.  <y  Dind.  294  Hit 
is  no  leue  in  oure  lawe  bat  we  land  erie  Wi|?  no  scharoede 
schar  to  schape  be  forwes.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  xiii.  21 
Thanne  al  Yrael  descendide  to  Philistiym,  that  echon  sharpe 
his  shaar  [1388  schar] . .  for  eggys  of  the  sharis  [1388  scharris] 

I  . .  weren  blunt,  c  1386  [see  COULTER  i].  1483  CAXTON  Golden 
Leg.  130/1  Whan  he  toke  the  share  to  make  clene  hys  cultre 
hyt  cleuyd  to  hys  bond.  15*3-34  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  3  The 
share  is  a  pece  of  yren,  sharpe  before  and  brode  behynde,  a 

i    fote  longe,  made  with  a  socket.     1594  Selimus  in  Greene's 

'  li'ks.  (Grosart)  XIV.  204  The  earth  knew  not  the  share,  nor 
seas  the  barke.  1604-5  Shutlleworths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.) 
160,  ij  sheres  to  plow  with,  iiij"  viijd.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh. 
161  If  a  Workman  should  forge  out  a  sheare  of  this  for  a 
plough,  it  is  so  brittle  [that  etc.].  1703  POPE  TMfOltJ 
As  stubborn  steers .  .Alike  disdain  with  servile  necks  to  bear 
Th'  unwonted  weight,  or  drag  the  crooked  share.  1733  \\  . 
ELLIS  Chillem  %  Yale  Farm.  21  Great  Clots,  that  will  not 
yield  to  the  Coulter's  Cut,  nor  the  Sharr 's  Break.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  279  As  the  bright  share  carved  out  the 
furrow  clean.  1880  JEFFERIES  Greene  Ferne  Farm  in  An 
upturned  plough  with  rusty  share. 

fig.  1815  BYRON  1'arisina  xx  Those  furrows  which  the 
burning  share  Of  sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there.  1837  HT. 
MARTINEAUA«-./I»W.  II  1.238  In  whom  the  very  foundations 
of  belief  have  been  ploughed  up  by  the  share  of  authority. 

b.  The  analogous  part  of  a  seed-drill,  or  similar 
implement. 

1731  TULL  Horse-hoeing  Husb.  xxii.  (Dublin  1733)  351 
But  I  soon  contrived  a  Plow  with  four  Iron  Shares,  to  make 
'  Channels  [for  seed]  in  any  Ground.  Ikid.  xxin.  352  This 
[Drill-]  Plow  makes  its  Channels  by  three  Sheats,  and  their 
Shares  and  Trunks.  1763  Museum  R  ust.  1.  Ixxxi.  346  After 
sowing,  it  will  be  proper  to  plow  the  ground,  where  the  lucern 
grows,  with  a  drill-plow,  with  a  round  share.  1861  Times 
ri  July,  The  same  implement  frame. .serves  for  ploughing, 
scarifying,  trenching,  digging,  ridging,  &c.,  according  as  it 
is  fitted  with  shares  for  these  various  operations. 
2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  share-Jin,  -point;  fshare 
acre,  an  acre  charged  with  supply  of  a  ploughshare 
yearly  to  the  manor  ;  so  share  acre  rent ;  share- 
beam,  in  a  plough  of  the  ancient  type,  the  beam 
which  carries  the  share ;  share-head,  the  share- 

1641  'surv.  Pleshehiry  Manor,  Essex  (MS.)  fol.  6  b,  For  i 
acre  of  land  called  a  "share  acre..i2rf.  Ibid.  fol.  4  D.  *or 
rents  that  the  saide  Smyth  receiveth  of  diverse  other  per- 
sons,  called  Share  acre  rents,  payeth  to  this  manor  yearcly. 
a  looo  VK.  in  Wr.-VVulcker  196/28  Brigacus,  'scearbeam. 
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woods  and  seeks  for  an  elm.. for  the  share-beams  with 
double  backs,  called  '  dentale  a  due  dorsi  .  1653  bhare-nn 
(phin)  [see  FIN  si.  3  b].  1846  KEIGHTLEY  Notts  If  iff.,  Terms 
Husb  355  The  share-beam  or  'share-head  :  a  piece  of  wood 
tTwh3,ch  the  share  was  fitted.  i66SD.  DUDLEY  MetaUum 
Martis  (1855)  3.  The  Ploughman  often  breaks  his  Share 
point  off  if  it  fie  made  of  coldshare  Iron.  1733  W.  ELLIS 
Chiltem  f,  Vale  Farm.  40  Just  before  the  Snarr  Point. 
185.  C.  w!  HIOSKYNS]  Tatfa  i.  3  ihe  plough  comes  to  a 
standstill,  just  revealing,  at  the  share-pomt,  the  bruised  side 
of  a  quartz  pebble. 

t  Share  CJ8«)i s6-2   obs-    Forms ;  °- s  soaru> 

4  shzare,  4-5  schar(e,  schore,  shaar,  6  shaare, 
shayre,  8-9  shear  (-bone),  5- share;  0.  ssoher, 
3-4  sheer,  3-6  sohere,  4-5  shere,  6  Sc.  soheir. 
[The  same  word  as  next.]  The  division  or  fork  of 
the  body;  the  pubic  region,  groin, 
o.  ciooo  Sax.Leechd.  II.  232  Lexe  ofer  ba scare  ob  |>one 
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nafolan.  c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  356/22  Aluvs,  mannes 
scaru.  c  1315  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbtsw,  in  Wright  ¥oc.  148  Le 
fenul,  the  schore  [v.  r.  shzarej.  1398  TREVISA  Earth,  De 
P.  R.  vn.  Iv.  (1495)  268  The  ache  is  abowte  the  shaar  and 
the  twyste  bytwene  the  genytours.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk. 
6242  But  he  smot  him  a?eyn  so  sore,  That  fro  his  heued 
doun  to  his  schore  He  cleue  him  doun  by  the  chyn.  c  1440 
Protnp,  Parv.  448/1  Schore,  privy  parte  of  a  mann,  pubes. 
1545  RAYNALD  Byrth  Mankynde  i.  iv.  (1552)  7  From  the 
inyciryffe  to  the  flankes  or  share.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in 
Eden  xxi.  44  If  the  Share  and  parts  thereabouts  be  anointed 
therewith.  1694  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  22  These  Bones,  viz. 
the  Share  or  Pubes. 

^.  a  1125  Ancr.  R.  272  Heo  (mruhstihten  Isboset  adun 
into  [be]  schere.  a  1*90  Pains  of  Hell  (MS.  Digby  86J  102 
He  bat  wes  owre  [—  whore]  ober  kopjner  pat  stondej>  in  to 
hoere  sheer.  138*  WVCLIF  2  Kings  ii.  23  Thanne  Abner.  . 
smoot  hym  in  the  sheer  [i388schar].  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk. 
9670  Some  is  cloven  In-to  the  shere,  Some  has  lorn  bothe 
cheke  &  ere,  c  1475  Pict.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  750/25  Hec 
Pubest  schere.  1536  BELT.ENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  xn.  viii,  This 
Edrik.-straik  hym  throw  the  scheir  in  his  bowellis. 

b.  Comb.  :  share-artery,  the  pubic  artery  ; 
share-bone  =  PUBIS  i  ;  fsharewort,  a  plant 
(Gerarde's  drawing,  according  to  Britten  and 
Holland,  represents  Pallenis  spinosa). 

1545  RAYNALD  Byrth  Mankynde  i.  xiv.  (1552)  38  Thee 
'shares  artyres.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons  Quest.  Cyrnrg. 
I  iv,  These  two  bones.  .  ioyneth  to  ye  share  before,  and  therfore 
are  they  called  the  *share  bones.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of 
Man  935  The  bone  without  a  name,  .hath  three  parts;  the 
Hip,  the  Hanches  and  the  Sharebones.  1731  ARBUTHNOT 
Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments,  etc.  423  A  sensation  of  Weight 
in  the  Lower  BellyundertheShear-lione.  1827  Lancet  6  Oct. 
7/1  Vernacular  terms...  The  pubis,  the  shear  bone.  1578 
LVTE  Dodoens  i.  xxiv.  36  Aster  Atticns.  ..This  herbe  is 
called..  in  English  'Sharewurte  or  Sterrewurte  :..in  high 
Douch.  .Scartenkraut,  and  Sternkraut.  /l>id.}  Layd  to  the 
botches-.  about  the  share  or  priuie  members  [it]  preuayleth 
much  against  the  same.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xx\\.  ix.  II. 
256  Inguinaria,  which  some  name  Argemony.  [Margin.} 
Some  call  it  Sbarewort  or  Codwort. 

Share  (Je»i),  j£.3  Forms  :  5  schar,  chare,  6 
schare,  shaire,  4,  6-  share.  See  also  SKAIII. 
[ME.  share,  schar  \—  OE.  scearu  str.  fern.,  cutting, 
division  (recorded  in  the  senses  'tonsure*  and 
'  division  or  fork  of  the  body  ',  SHARE  j£.l  ;  also  in 
comb,  landscearu  land,  boundary,  folc-^  Ifodscearii 
division  of  people,  nation,  hearmscearu  penalty), 
corresponding  formally  to  OS.  scara  share  in  a 
common  field,  troop  (Galle'e),  also  in  comb,  as 
harm-scara  penalty,  MLG.  schare  troop,  share, 
OFris,  "Skere  (in  hermskere  penance),  Da.  schaar 
fern.,  troop,  multitude,  OHG.  scara  troop,  share 
of  forced  labour  (MHG.f  mod.G.  schar  troop, 
multitude),  OTeut.  *skarot  f.  root  *sker*  to  cut, 
divide  :  see  SHEAR  z>.] 

L  The  part  or  portion  (of  something)  which  is 
allotted  or  belongs  to  an  individual,  when  distri- 
bution is  made  among  a  number  ;  also,  the  portion 
or  quota  which  is  contributed  by  an  individual. 

In  the  earliest  instances  used  for:  (a)  a  custom  paid  by 
fishing-boats  ;  (b)  the  portion  of  prize-money  due  to  each  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  a  ship. 

1371  AVr.  Acc.6,A(V.  R.  O.),  Custuma  navium  batellorum 
piscentium  super  mare  ibidem  [Winchelsea]  vocat'  shares. 
1375  in  Black  Bk.  Admiralty(&u\\'-,)  1.  172  Item,de  prendre 
et  saisir  pour  ladmiral  les  shares  a  lui  dues  doffice  de  toutes 
maneresde  biens  pris  ou  gaignez  sur  la  mer.  c  1400  Ibid. 
400  Ladmiral  aura  un  share  del  entierte.  1411  Exch.  Ace. 
Q.  R.  Bundle  67  No.  18  (P.  R.  O.),  Et  ibidem  cepit  unum 
schar  de  Thos  Ise  magistrounius  ballenger.  1481  Howard 
Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.J  So  My  Lord  paid  John  Petman  ix.  li. 
x.  s.  For  xxxviij.  chares;  that  is  the  maisterij.  chares,  and 
him  self  ij.  chares  and  xxxiiij  persones,  that  is  xxxiiij.  chares. 
1530  PALSGR.  266/1  Schare  of  a  man  of  a  prise  of  warre  tyme, 
bntin.  1544  in  Sel.  Pleas  Crt.  Admiralty  (1894)  I.  141  All 
suche  maryners  as  wyll  not  sail  in  the  said  shippe  for  their 
shaires.  1562  Mirr.  Mag.t  Shore's  Wife  Hi,  When  almes 
was  delt  I  had  a  hungry  share.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Wcedes 
Wks.  1907  I.  454  Antpnius  who  conquered  prowde  Egipt  .  . 
Chose  Cleopatra  for  his  love.  .  .  He  snapt  but  hir  for  his  owne 
share.  16x7  MORYSON  I  tin.  \.  94  Thus  hath  one  Poet, 
three  crownes  to  his  share.  1653  DtKr.  $  Pfat  Sea-coasts 
Eng.  A  3,  As  to  the  Shares  in  Prizes,  a  1667  COWLEY  Ess., 
Agric.,  Happy  the  Man'  21  Of  which  large  shares,  on  the 
glad  sacred  daies  He  gives  to  Friends,  a  1700  EVELYN 


, 

Agric.,  Happy  the  Man'  21  Of  which  large  shares,  on  the 
glad  sacred  daies  He  gives  to  Friends,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  5  July  1646,  Taking  our  turns  to  row,  of  which  I 


, 

reckon  my  share  came  to  little  less  than  20  leagues.  1801 
Farmer's  Mag.  Jan.  77  Lord  Somerville,  the  late  President, 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  general  thrashing.  1809  BYRON 
Let.  ii  Aug.  in  R.  C.  DallasCVrr.  (1825)  I.  90  She  offered 
a  share  of  her  apartment,  which  my  virtue  induced  me  to 
decline.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  307  They  in- 
sisted  upon  their  shares,  and  refused  to  fight  unless  they 
obtained  a  portion  of  the  spoil.  1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  iii. 
79  We  could  have  wished  that  he  had  been  a  little  more 
liberal  with  his  share  of  the  plunder.  1888  F.  HUME  Mine. 
Midas  i.  Pro!.,  There  is  gold  here,  my  friend,  and  we  must 
get  our  share  of  it. 

b.  In  pregnant  sense  =  One's  due,  proper,  or 
fair  share  ;  one's  full  share  (of  something  enjoyed 
or  suffered  in  common  with  others). 

^1643  HOWKLL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  Ixv.  102  One  who  by  this 
recluse  passive  condition  hath  his  share  of  this  hideous 
storm.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Gc.org.  iv.  356  Lazy  Drones, 
without  their  Share  of  Pain,  In  Winter  Quarters  free,  devour 
the  Gain.  1745  SIR  C.  H.  WILLIAMS  in  Jesse  Stlwyn  4- 
Contemp.  (1843)  I.  65  Lady  Lucy  indeed  was  very  plenti- 
fully abused,  and  Mr.  Hobart  had  his  share.  1856  SIR  B, 
BRODIK  Psychot.  Ing.  (1862)  II.  iv.  141  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  lower  animals  have  their  share  of  whatever  evil 
exists  in  the  universe.  1871  MORLEY  yaitmre  10  Whole 
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generations  that  might  have  produced  theii  share  of  skilful 
and  intrepid  mariners. 

C.  The  measure  or  degree  of  a  quality,  condition, 
etc.  which  is  allotted  to  an  individual  by  nature  or 
Providence. 

1712  DE  FOE  Hist.  Plague  (1756)  285  Those  Physicians, 
who  had  the  least  Share  of  Religion  in  them,  were  oblig'd 
to  acknowledge  that  it  was  all  supernatural.  1742  M. 
WHITEWAY  in  Earl  Orrery's  Rein.  Swift  XL  (1752)  90  Mr. 
Nichols  thought  it  possible  he  might  return  to  a  share  of 
understanding.  1816  J,  SMITH  Panorama  Scz,  fy  Art  II. 
-58  When  it  contains  less  than  its  natural  share  [of  electric 
fluid],  it  is  said  to  be  negative,  or  electrified  minus.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xliii,  Exerting  that  youthful  agility  of 
which  he  possessed  an  uncommon  share.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van,  fair  xxxiii,  Her  mamma  and  sister. .regarded  her 
with  that  amiable  pity,  of  which  your  really  superior  woman 
always  has  such  a  share  to  give  away. 

2.  Comm.  A  definite  portion  of  a  property  owned 
by  a  number  in  common ;  spec,  each  of  the  equal 
parts  into  which  the  capital  of  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany or  corporation  is  divided. 

Deferred, preference  (or preferred]  shares;  see  DEFERRED, 
PREFERENCE  8.  Ordinary  shares,  the  shares  which  form 
the  common  stock  and  are  without  'preference'. 

1601  H.  JONSON  Poetaster  m.  iv.  373  Commend  me  to 
seuen-shares  and  a  halfe.  1629  SHERLEY  &  HATHEKLEY  in 
Bradford  Plymouth  Plant.  (1856)  259,  I  thinke  it  conscion- 
able  and  reasonable  yl  you  should  beare  your  shares  and 
proporcion  of  y-  stock.  1660  F.  UHOOKK  tr.  Lc  Blanc  s 
Trav.  4  The  ship,  wherein  my  Father  had  halfe  share,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  2  July  1667,  He  was  endeavouring  to  bring 
me  into  the  project,  and  proffered  me  a  share.  1708  Lon.t. 
Gaz.  No.  4484/3  All  Persons  that  have  any  Demands..,  on 
account  of  their  Old  Additional  Stock,  commonly  called  the 
Shares,  are  desired . .  torepair  to  Skinner's  Hall.  1818  CKUISI: 
Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  58  A  share  in  the  New  River  water  is  held 
to  be  real  property,  as  also  a  share  in  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Avon.  Ibid.  II.  515  The  last  mode  by  which  an  estate 
in  joint  tenancy  may  be  destroyed,  is  by  the  devolving  uf 
all  the  shares  on  one  of  the  joint  tenants,  by  survivorship. 
1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  I.  xiv.  228  He  was  a  buyer  and 
seller  of  those  fractional  and  volatile  interests  in  trading 
adventures,  which  go  by  the  name  of  'shares'.  1891  La-v 
Rep.)  Weekly  Notes  68/2  The  company  had  been  most 
successful,  .paying  a  very  large  dividend  on  the  ordinary 
shares.  1893  Law  Times  XCV.  305/2  If  she  wished  to  be 
sure  of  her  income  she  should  of  all  tilings  avoid  dabbling 
in  the  shares  of  new  companies. 

3.  A  part  taken  in  (an  action,  experience,  etc.). 
Chiefly  in  phr.  to  have,  take>  bear  a  (pne'st  etc.) 
share  in,  to  have  or  take  part  in,  participate  in. 

1592  K\pS#.  'frag-  '•  "•  125  Hicronimo,  it  greatly  pleaseth 
vs  That  in  our  victorie  thou  haue  a  share.  1687  BUHNRT 
Contn.  Reply  to  barillas  103  Somerset  came  again  into  a 
Share  in  the  Government.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs 
Trav.  i.  267  Our  ship  had  also  some  share  in  the  danger. 
1721  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  93,  I  had  no  share  in 
the  business  of  Donawert.  1779  Mirror  No.  60  The  philo- 
sopher,.took  little  share  in  the  conversation.  1855  MACAU- 
LAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  362  note,  He  is  extolled  as  having 
borne  a  principal  share  in  the  emancipation  of  the  press. 
1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  105  We  may 


appears  to  himself  to  have  no  share  in  the  state. 

f  b.  To  fake  share  of:  to  share  (something)  with 
another.  Obs. 

1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  127,  I  took  Share  of  a  Beef- 
stake  and  Two  Muggs  of  Ale  with  my  Chapman. 

f  4.  gen,  A  part,  piece,  or  portion  (^/"anything). 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  i  Verse)  88r  Our  gude  angel  Al  our 
warkes  to  god  wil  tel,  Al  be  it  neuer  so  litil  a  schar.  1664 
in  Extr.  St.  Papers  ml.  Friends  Ser.  m.  (1912)  214, 1  intend 
.  .to  have  them. .out  of  ye  custody  of  our  Kendall  gaoler 
who  is  a  great  share  of  a  Fanatick  himselfe.  1751  T.  SHARP 
in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  377  No  small  share  of  their 
time  was  taken  up  with  a  trust  they  were  engaged  in.  1760- 
72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQnal.  (1809)  I.  116  My  friends,  .have 
engaged  to  spend  a  share  of  to-morrow  in  a  party  of  pleasure 
upon  the  Thames. 

b.  One  of  several  parts  into  which  anything  is 
divided  ;  a  section  or  division.  Now  died. 

1598  STOW  Surv.  156  Where  turning  south,  and  breaking 
it  selfe  into  many  small  shares,  rilles  or  streames,  it  left  the 
name  of  Share  borne  lane.  1793-1813  Reports  Aerie.  76 
(E.D.D.)  In  a  dry  [seed  time]  the  barley  sown  on  the  sand 
land  frequently  comes  up  in  two  shares,  and  ripens  unequally, 
1893-4  Northumbld.  Gloss,  s.y.,  The  skate  fish  is  usually 
dressed  for  sale  and  cut  into  slices  or  shares. 

t  c.  spec.  One  of  the  portions  into  which  land  or 
territory  is  divided  ;  a  portion  of  land  assigned  to 
a  particular  holder,  a  lot.  Obs. 

[1570-6  LAMBARDB  Peramb.  Kent  20  Alfred  ..  diuided 
the  whole  Real  me  into  certein  parts,  or  Sections. .,  whiche 
..he  termed  shires,  or  fas  we  yet  ipeake)  shares,  and 
portions.]  1643  HAKER  Chron.,  yas  /,  158  So  as  now  they 
began  to  divide  the  Country  [Bermuda]  into  Tribes  and  the 
Tribes  into  Shares.  i68a  PIERS  Descr.  W.  Mtath  (1770) 
116  Of  these  they  make  so  many  lots  or  equal  shares,  as 
there  are  ploughs  in  the  town.  Ibid.t  To  each  plow  they 
reckon  a  certain  number  of  acres,  which  by  a  general  name 
is  called  a  share;  each  share  hath  particularly  such  and 
such  half  acres  or  stangs  assigned  to  it  by  name  to  make  up 
the  given  number. 

d.  In  a  salmon-weir  :  see  quot. 

1849  Act  54-6  Viet.  c.  106  §  41  A  free  Gap  or  Queen's 
Share  shall  be  left  or  formed  in  the  deepest  Part  of  such 
River. 

fe.  With  etymological  reference  to  shear:  A 
piece  hewn  out,  or  cut  or  torn  away.  (Cf.  potshart 
var.  POTSHERD.)  Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  ii,  18  Therewith  vpon  his  crest  With 


SHARE. 

rigour  so  outrageous  he  smiu,  That  a  large  share  it  hewd 
out  of  the  rest.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  i.  vii,  No  wonder 
then  in.  .the  fierce  encounter  of  truth  and  falshood  together, 
if,  as  it  were,  the  splinters  and  shares  of  so  violent  a  jousting, 
there  fall  [etc.  J.  17..  Clerk  Coli'il  vii.  in  Herd  Sc.  Songs 
(1776)  I.  161  Frae  her  sark  he  cut  a  share. 

5.  Phrases.  (See  also  3.)  a.  Share  and  share 
alike  (earlier  -\share  ami  share  like'},  with  equal 
shares,  having  each  a  like  share.  Also  to  go  share 
atiii  share  alike  (f  like}. 

a  1566  K.  EDWARDS  Damon  $  Pi  thins  (1908)  Gjb,  Let 
vs  into  the  Courte  to  parte  the  spoyle,  share  and  share 
like.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gov.  Eng.  vii.  68  Edward  t!ie 
Third .. promiseth  them  [the  Flemings]  s,hare  and  share  like 
with  his  own  People.  1693  R.  L'ESTRANGE  l-'abL-s  vii.  6 
Every  one  to  go  share  and  share-like  in  what  they  took. 
1702  YALDEN  /Esop  at  Court  n.  10  The  Articles  were  these  : 
Share  and  share  like  what  e'er  they  gut.  1719  Dt;  I'OK 
Crusoe  11.  ii.  30  He  declar'd  he  had  rcserv'd  nothing  from 
the  Men,  and  went  Share  and  Share  alike  with  them  in 
every  liit  they  eat.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Conim.  II.  xiv. 
218  Their  representatives  ..  shared  the  inheritance  per 
capita^  that  is,  share  and  share  alike.  1840  MAHRYAI 
Poor  Jack  xxxi,  I  bequeath  to  my  nephews  :md  nieces.. 
the  whole  of  my.  .personal  effects,  stuirc  ami  share  alike. 
1859  THACKEKAY  Virgin.  Iviii,  She  fondly  hoped  that  he 
mig^ht  be  inclined  to  go  share  and  share  alike  with  Twin 
junior.  1886  LAING-MFASON  Sir  tt'illtanis  Spccnt.  75  All 
co*ts,  charges,  and  similar  payments  should  be  share  and 
share  alike. 

b.    To  fall  to  ones  share  :  to  be  assigned  as  one's 
portion ;   hence,  to  fall  to  one's  lot  (to  Jo,  etc.). 

1637  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Malwzzi's  Romulus  fy  Tarqitin  169 
Had  it  fallen  to  the  common  people  of  Ronies  share  to  give 
thtir  vote.  (11700  EVELYN  Diary  25  Dec.  1658,  It  fell  to 
my  share  to  be  (.onfm'd  to  a  roome  in  the  house.  1813 
SCOTT  Rokely  v.  xxiii,  And  oh  !  when  Passion  rules,  how 
rare  The  hours  that  fall  to  Virtue's  share  !  1865  .\'at.  Hist. 
AVr1.  J  uly  3^7  Th'.-y  divided  the  tR-ld  uf  work  between 
them. ..To  Kotschy's  share  fell  the  flowering  plants. 

C.  J*'or  my  share,  for   my  part,  as    regards  my 
part  in  the  matter.     Now  rare. 

1674  N.  FA  Hi  FAX  Hulk  <y  Selr.  24  And  verily,  for  my  share, 
I  cannot  see  why  [etc.].  1794  llomvtx  CaM>  H'illia»is  114 
For  my  share,  misfortunes  come  bo  thick  upon  me,  that  [etc.], 
1799  H.  MITCHELL  Scotticisms  76  For  my  share  I  scorn  a 
sycophant ;  Sc.—  For  my  putt.  1837  CAKLYI.K  /•>.  AY:  .III. 
v.  v,  Hu>y  sits  Gamut,,  .busy,  for  his  >liare,  in  'organizing 
victory  '. 

d.  On  shares.     Applied   to  a  system  whereby 
two  or  more  persons  participate  in  the  risks  and 
profits  of  an  undertaking;  as/^^u  on  shares  (with); 
to  work,  etc.  on  shares. 

1792  BKLKNAP  Hist.  New  Hainpsh.  III.  216  Men  can 
always  be  had  to  go  on  shares,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
profitable  method,  both  to  the  employers  and  the  fishermen. 
1830  (IALT  Laiurie  '/'.  n.v,  {1849  55  He  had  proposed  to  me 
to  send  a  venture  by  the  same  ship  or  go  on  shares  with  him. 
1878  J.  S.  CAMPION  On  Frontier  (ed.  2)  6  The  Captain 
resided  in  a  good  house  on  his  own  farm, . .  which  was  worked 
for  him  on  shares  by  a  smart  Yankee.  1901  Ahinsey's  .!/«<,'. 
XXV.  345/2  It  all  came  out  of  his  own  pocket,  for  he  was 
sailing  the  vessel  on  shares. 

e.  To  go  shares  with   (another  or  others)  in  (a 
possession,  enterprise,  etc.)  :  to   enjoy  a   part  in, 
participate   in,  contribute  towards.      Also  to  run 
shares^  to  club  shares.     Shares!   an  exclamation 
demanding  to   be  allowed  to  '  go  shares  '  in  some- 
thing found,  stolen,  etc.  by  another  person  ;  hence 
to  cry  shares. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  i,  Rubbleburgh  is  only  one  of  a  set 
of  five  boroughs  which  club  their  shares  for  a  member  of 
parliament.  1821  SHELLEY  Let,  to  L.  Hunt  26  Aug.,  Go 
shares  with  him  and  me  in  a  periodical  work.  1850  J'ait's 
Mag.  XVII.  182/1  The  two  scoundrels,  .have  run  shares  in 
this  imposition.  1869  BUOVVNINU  King  .y  Bk.  xi.  841  Why 
touch  the  thing  myself  When  I  could  see  you  hunt  and  then 
cry  'Shares  !  Quarter  the  carcass  or  we  quarrel '.  1879  SALA 
Paris  Herself  Again  II.  xi,  15^,  I  went  shares  with  a  friend 
in  the  purchase  of.  .a  whole  ticket.  1888  RIDER  HAGGARD 
Col.  Quaritch  iv,  If  you  find  the  treasure  we  will  go  shares. 

0.  at  (rib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  2)  share  broker, 
-certificate, -list,  -market,  -warrant ;  fshare-book, 
a  book  brought  out  by  a  number  of  booksellers  or 
publishers  with  a  collective  imprint ;  share-fisher- 
man =  skareman\  shareman,  a  fisherman  who 
shares  with  the  owner  of  the  vessel  in  the  profits 
in  lieu  of  wages ;  sharesman,  f(a)  one  who  has  his 
share  ^"something ;  (&}  =  shareman.  Also  SHARE- 
HOLDER, -HOLDING. 

1851  BOHN  in  De  Lolme's  Constit.  Eng,  (1853)  4  In  1781 
the  work  was  bought  of  DC  Lolme  by  the  trade,  and  was 
thereafter  published  under  their  mutual  protection  as  what 
is  technically  called  a  *share  book.  1009  GROWOLL  Three 
Cent.  Eng.  Booktrade  Bibliogr.  23  The  books  that  were  thus 
issued  undera  collective  imprint  were  first  known  as  '  Share- 
books';  later  they  were  called  'Chapter-books'.  1851 
(////*)  Ralph's  Stock  &  "Share  Brokers'  Directory.  1888 
Act  51  Viet.  c.  8  §  12  The  holder  of  any  Foreign  or 
Colonial  'Share  Certificate.  1901  Scotsman  n  Sept.  8/5 
The  Grimsby  owners  and  the  "share  fishermen  last  night 
arrived  at  a  final  settlement  of  all  out-standing  questions 
between  them.  1846  Daily  News  21  Jan.  5/5  L&d*  Ex- 
change.— Notice  was  given  on  the  'share  list  of  Monday 
that  (etc.).  1901  li^estw.  Gaz.  31  Aug.  4/3  The  'sharemen, 
as  the  skippers  and  the  mates  of  the  trawlers  are  called 
—for  t he  reason  that  they  have  never  been  paid  a  wage,  but 
shared  with  the  owners  the  profits  of  their  voyages  to  the 
fishing-grounds.  1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam. 
vii,  Our  great  men  in  the  *sh  a  re-market.  1640  MURE 
Counter-Buff  245  Yea,  though  he  should  undo  them,  He's 
"sbaresman  of  the  harme.  1895  Outing  XXVII.  zo/i 
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e  Sharesmen '.  .are  credited  with  a  certain  share  of  what 
they  catch,  a  third  to  a  half  usually  going  to  the  planter. 
1867  Act  30  fy  31  Viet.  c.  131  §  28  A  *Share  Warrant  shall 
entitle  the  Bearer  of  such  Warrant  to  the  Shares  or  Stock 
specified  in  It. 

t  Share,  a.1  Obs.  Also  7  shayre.  [A  variant 
of  SHEAR  v.  (cf.  bare  var.  of  BEAR  v.} ;  in  some 
uses  associated  with  SHARE  sb.^  (For  other  senses 
see  SHEAR  z>.)]  trans.  To  cut  into  parts  ;  to  cut  off. 

'553  [cf.  SHARING  vbl.  so.1].  1565  J.  PHILLIP  Patient 
Grisscll  1149  (Malone  Soc.),  I  will  share  with  sword,  the 
Infants  corpes  by  force.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  17  Like 
two  mad  mastiffes  each  on  other  flew,  And  shields  did  share, 
and  mailes  did  rash,  and  helmes  did  hew.  1614  GOKGES 
Lucan  vi.  232  Where  now  the  cultor  shares  the  soyle,  And 
plough-men  daily  eare  and  toyle.  Ibid.  237  That  lumpe.. 
Which  on  a  young  colts  forhead  breeds, ..  Before  the  louing 
damme  do  share  It  with  her  teeth,  and  make  it  bare.  1667  M  IL- 
TON  P.  L.  vi.  326  The  sword.. deep  entring  shar'd  All  his 
right  side.  1673  £j«,r  Alters  (Camden)  I.  139, 1  would  rather 
run  y«  hazard  of  shaynng  a  point  of  my  Orders.  1735 
SOMERVILLE  CAase  in.  2io  When  ev'ry  Art  has^  fail'd  _the 
captive  Fox  Has  shar'd  the  wounded  Joint,  and  with  a  Limb 
Compounded  for  his  Life. 

b.   with  adv.  or  advb.  phrase. 

J577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Huso,  in.  (1586)  120  Some  vse 
to  geue  them  [horses]  aples  shared  in  peces.  1596  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  v.  v.  9  For  with  his  trenchant  blade  at  the  next  blow 
Halfe  of  her  shield  he  shared  quite  away.  1608  TOPSELL 
Serpents  28  While  they  share  them  asunder,  they  are  stung 
or  bitten  by  the  serpent.  1691  RAY  Creation  \,  (1692)  124 
Pieces  of  Rose  or  other  Leaves  which  she  [the  I3ee]  shares 
orT  with  her  mouth. 

Hence  f  Shared///,  a.,  cut,  divided,  cloven. 

1598  BP.  HALL  Sat.  v.  ii.  69  If  perchance  thou.  .with  thine 
elbow  shad'st  thy  shared  meat.  1614  GORGES  Lucan  vn.  301 
We  do  not  seeke  that  they  should  burne  In  parted  flames 
and  shared  vine  [orig.  Petmnts  nan  singitla  busta,  Di*- 
cretosque  rogos}.  1697  DRYDEN  sEneid  ix.  1019  Scalp, 
Face,  and  Shoulders,  the  keen  Steel  divides ;  And  the 
shar'd  Visage  hangs  on  equal  sides. 

Share  (Jew),  v*  Also  6  shaire,  shayre,  7  Sc. 
shair.  [f.  SHAKE  sW] 

1.  trans.  To  divide  and  apportion  in  shares 
between  two  or  more  recipients.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1590  SPF.NSER  F.  Q.  u.  x.  28  In  his  crowne  he  counted 
her  no  haire,  But  twixt  the  other  twaine  his  kingdome  whole 
did  shaire.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  ii.  23  Good  Fellowe.s  all, 
The  latest  of  my  wealth  He  share  among'st  you.  16x0 
HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  \.  641  He. .shared  the  Country 
among  his  companions,  1624  QUARLKS  yob  Milit.  Med.  ix. 
43  To  Good  and  Bad,  both  Fortunes  Heauen  doth  share, 
That  both,  an  after-change,  may  hope,  and  feare.  1708 
SWIFT  Let.  cone.  Sacrum.  Test  p  19  .Misc.  (1711)  340  Sup- 
pose I  share  my  Fortune  equally  between  my  own  Children 
and  a  Stranger,  whom  I  take  into  my  Protection  ;  will  that 
be  a  Method  to  unite  them?  1711  W.SUTHERLAND  Ship- 
build.  Assist,  48  The  But  Knds,  which  are  shared  with  as 
much  IndifTerency  as  possible,  that  every  Part  of  the  Ship 
may  be  of  equal  Strength.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy. 
S.  Seas  160  We  shar'd  all  the  Provisions  among  the  Com- 
pany. 1837-9  HALLAM  Lit.  Europe  in.  v.  §  7  Their  parental 
love  forbids  all  preference,  and  an  impartial  law  of  gavel- 
kind  shares  their  page  among  all  the  offspring  of  their  brain. 
1863  NEALE  Med.  Hymns  (ed.  2)  197  Midst  his  people  thus 
the  Clerk  Scripture  nurture  shareth. 

b.  Now  chiefly  with  out. 

1644-52  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vn.  iv.  (1821)  347  Those  im- 
mortal inheritances  which  he  shares  out  amongst  his  spiritual 
sons  and  subjects  in  heaven.  1723  Present  St.  Russia.  I.  52 
The  Senate  shares  that  Service  out  among  the  several  Govern- 
ments. 1761  HUME///J/.  Eng.  I.  xiii.  3 14  The  landed  property 
was  gradually  shared  out  into  more  hands.  Ibid.  Hl.liii.  135 
Worldly  glory  had  been  shared  out  to  them  with  a  sparing 
hand.  1898  BRABROOK  Provid.  Societies  57  The  funds., 
diminish  so  rapidly  that  the  old  men  share  out  what  there 
is  and  close  the  society.  1901  ALLDRIDGE  Sherbro  xxiii.  242 
When  there  is  '  flesh  kind '  for  the  carriers,  it  is  given  to  the 
head-man,  who  shares  it  out  most  carefully. 

c.  To  apportion  to  an  individual  as  his  share. 
Also  with  out.    arch. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LVIII.  iv,  There  is  a  God 
that  shares  to  each  his  own.  1596  SPENSER  F,  Q.  iv.  viii.  5 
And  euery  day,  for  guerdon  of  her  song,  He  part  of  his 
small  feast  to  her  would  share.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  \.  13 
In  Wastrell,  it  is  lawfull  for  any  man  to  make  triall  of  his 
fortune  that  way,  prouided,  that  hee  acknowledge  the  Lordes 
right,  by  sharing  out  vnto  him  a  certaine  part,  which  they 
call  toll.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  /si.  vi.  xxxi,  He  all  in 
all. -Does  share  to  each  his  due,  and  equall  dole  inipart. 
1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  vi.  62  And  here  I  am  with  my 
foot  in  the  stirrup  again  and  some  of  the  responsibility 
shared  into  my  hand  of  prosecuting  King  Georges  enemies. 

d.  To  divide  (what  one  has  or   receives)  into 
portions,   and   give   shares  to  others  as    well  as 
one's  self.     Const,  with. 

1592  Arden  of  Fever  sham  n.  i.  35  Were  It  not  that  I  see 
more  company  comming  down  the  hill,  I  would  be  fellowes 
with  you  once  more,  and  share  Crownes  with  you  to.  1636 
[FREEMAN]  tr.  Seneca's  Shortn.  Life  (1663)  4  To  share  his 
money  no  man  can  abide;  Their  lives  'twixt  many  all  men 
will  divide.  1771  GOLUSM.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  149  These  had  a 
power  of  sharing  their  grants  to  inferior  tenants.  1819 
SHELLEY  Cyclops  $&  Cyclops.  Should  I  not  share  this  liquor 
with  my  brothers?  Ulysses.  Keep  it  yourself,  and  be  more 
honoured  so.  1901  HALL  &  OSBORNE  Sunshine  <$•  Surf 
xxiii.  207  The  natives  had  only  brought  enough  [water]  for 
themselves,  .which,  however,  they  generously  shared  with  us. 
6.  To  divide  into  parts  or  shares,  rare. 

i59'-5  SPENSER  Colin  Clout  138  First  into  many  parts  his 
streame  he  shar  d.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  311,  I 
shar  d  the  Island  into  Parts  with  'em.  1847  C.  BRONTE  Jane 
Eyre£'}~  74  A  th'n  oaten  cake,  shared  into  fragments.  Ibid. 
xxi,  Take  one  day;  share  it  into  sections;  to  each  section 
apportion  its  task. 


f£  reft.  To  divide  one's  service,  devotion,  etc. 
between  (two  different  objects).  Obs. 

1680  C.  NESSE  Church  Hist.  164  Solomon  had  been  sharing 
himself  betwixt  God  and  idols. 

2.  Of  two  or  more  persons  :  To  divide  into  shares 
and  take  each  a  portion.     Also  absol. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich,  f II,  i.  iii.  159  You  wrangling  Pyrates, 
that  fall  out,  In  sharing  that  which  you  haue  pill'd  from  me. 
1596  —  i  Hen.  IV,  ii.  ii.  104  Come  my  Masters,  let  vs  share, 
and  then  to  horsse.  1660  STANLEY  Hist.  P  kilos,  xiii.  Epi- 
curus i.  (1687)  836/1  The  Two  thousand  Citizens,  whom  the 
Athenians  sent  to  Samus  to  share  the  Land  by  Lots. 

3.  To  grant  or  give  another  or  others  a  share  in. 
Also  const,  with. 

1662  DRYDEN  To  Ld.  Chanc.  44  Well  may  he  then  to  you 
his  Cares  impart  And  share  his  Burden  where  he  shares  his 
Heart.  1717  POPE  Eloisa  to  Abelard  49-50  Then  share  thy 
pain,  allow  that  sad  relief;  Ah,  more  than  share  it,  give  me  all 
thy  grief.  1818  SHELLEY  Marenghi  xii,  There  was  set  A 
penalty  of  blood  on  all  who  shared  So  much  of  water  with  him 
as  might  wet  His  lips.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  vi.  235  Now 
had  you  got  a  friend  of  your  own  age,  Now  could  you  share 
your  thought.  1860  E.  WASH  BURN  Attier.  Laiv  Real 
Property  I.  364  (Funk)  A  mode  of  letting  lands.,  where  the 
tenant  is  to  cultivate  them,  and  share  the  crops  with  his 
landlord.  Mod.  I  will  share  my  room  with  you  for  to-night 
if  you  cannot  get  a  bed  anywhere  else. 

^[b.  nonee-uu.  To  cause  (one  thing)  to  share 
its  p]ace  with  another. 

1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  i.  viii,  A  scorching  clime,  And  toil, 
had  done  the  work  of  time, . .  And  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared. 

4.  To  receive,  possess,  or  occupy  together  with 
others. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jul.  i.  iii.  93  So  shall  you  share  all 
that  he  doth  possesse.  c  1600  Histriomastix  \\.  i.  (1610) 
H  i  b,  Cun\stable\  Soft  sirs,  I  must  talke  with  you  for  taxe 
niony,  To  releeue  the  poore,  not  a  penny  paid  yet.  Post. 
Sir,  at  few  words  we  shar'd  but  xv.  pence  last  weeke.  a  1640 
DAY  Peregr.  Schol.  (1881)  75  Lookeing  downe  I  might  per- 
ceive  a  white  mowse  and  a  blacke  mowse  shareinge  the  roote 
of  the  Iree.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  iv.  698  Longing 
the  common  Light  again  to  share.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  II'. 
xv,  He  was  born  to  share  the  bounties  of  heaven,  but  he 
has  monopolized  them.  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  35  He 
Chares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves.  1825  T.  HOOK 
Sayings  Ser.  u.  Man  of  ft! any  Fr.  I.  283  She  quitted  the 
sofa  she  had  been  unwillingly  sharing  with  the  self-pleased 
beau. 

b.  fig.  (with  a  thing  as  subject.) 

c  1652  MILTON  Sonn.  Fairfax  14  In  vam  doth  Valour 
bleed  While  Avarice,  and  Rapine  share  the  land.  1742 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  v.  17  We  wear  the  chains  of  pleasure,  and 
of  pride  ;  These  share  the  man  ;  and  these  distract  him  too. 
f  c.  To  receive  or  possess  (a  portion  allotted  to 
one) ;  to  take  or  receive  as  one's  share,  poet.  Obs. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  v.  iii.  268  But  if  I  thriue,  the  gaine 
of  my  attempt,  The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof. 
c  1600  —  Sonn.  xlvii,  An  other  time  mine  eye  is  my  hearts 
guest,  And  in  his  thoughts  of  loue  doth  share  a  part.  1618 
ROWLANDS  Sacred  Mem.  Miracles  (1876)  37  Who  seeing  now 
her  sorrowes  cause  to  Hue,  Had  such  a  fulnesse  of  a  ioyfull 
heartt  That  neuer  woman  sharde  a  greater  part. 

t  d.   To  share  from :  to  gain  at  the  expense  of. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  iv.  iii.  32,  I  would  not  loose  so  great 
an  Honor,  As  one  man  more  me  thinkes  would  share  from 
me,  For  the  best  hope  I  haue.  1606  —  Tr.  $  Cr.  i.  iii.  367 
What  glory  our  Achilles  shares  from  Hector. 

IT  e*  To  share  alone  :  incorrectly,  to  possess  un- 
shared. 

1626  MASSINGER  Rom.  Actor  v.  ii,  You  shall  not  share 
alone  The  glorie  of  a  deed  that  will  endure  To  all  posteritie. 

5.  To  participate  in  (an  action,  activity,  opinion, 
feeling,  or  condition)  ;  to  perform,  enjoy,  or  suffer 
in  common  with  others ;  to  possess  (a  quality)  which 
other  persons  or  things  also  have.     Const,  with. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  198  Is  all  the  counsell  that 
we  two  haue  shar'd,  The  sister  vowes, ..O,  is  all  forgot? 
1604  —  Oth,  in.  iv.  95  A  man  that  all  his  time  Hath . .  Shar'd 
dangers  with  you.  1667  DRYDEN  Ind.  Ewp.  v.  ii.  (1668)  62, 
I  am  content  in  Death  to  share  your  Fate.  1761  GRAY 
Fatal  Sisters  27  Where  our  Friends  the  conflict  share.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  xvi,  That  love  of  admiration  which  all  pretty 
women  share  less  or  more.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxix, 
How  could  we,  with  our  means,  live  at  all,  but  for  a  friend 
to  share  expenses?  Ibid,  xiii,  His  dinner,  which  he  and  his 
daughter  took  in  silence . .  or  which  they  shared . .  with  a  party 
of  dismal  friends.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iii.  267 
The  bribery  was  equally  shared  between  both  parties.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xviii.  131  Their  willingness  to  share  my 
fate  whatever  that  might  be.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv. 
§  3.  177  He  (Edward  I]  shared  to  the  full  his  people's  love 
of  hard  fighting.  1885  EAGLES  Constr.  Geom.  Plane  Curves 
99  The  ellipse  shares  with  the  hyperbola  the  property  of 
satisfying  five  geometrical  conditions.  1895  Law  Times 
C.  4/1  Lord  Macnaghten's  satisfaction  with  things  as  they 
are  will  not  be  shared  by  anyone. 

6.  intr.    To   have  a  share  (in  something) ;  to 
participate  int  to  take  part  in. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  u.  ii.  14  Didst  not  thou  share? 
hadst  thou  not  fifteene  pence?  1605  —  Macb.  iv.  t.  4_o,  I 
commend  your  paines,  And  euery  one  shall  share  i'th* 
gaines.  1669  N.  MORTON  New  England's  Metn.  (1910) 
35  In  which  sickness  the  seamen  shared  also  deeply, 
and  many  died.  2690  LOCKE  Gavt.  §91  (1692)  QI  A  Right  of 
Inheritance  gave  every  one.. a  Title  to  share  in  the  Goods 
of  his  Father.  1781  COWPER  Hope  686  Good-breeding.. if 
in  masculine  debate  he  shar'd,  Ensur'd  him  mute  attention 
and  regard.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  156  Was  it 
not  enough,  .that  he  shared,  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  in 
the  blessings  of  that  mild  government  of  which  he  had  long 
been  the  foe  ?  1912  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  53  The  king 
would  not  share  in  the  expense  of  raising  opposition  to  the 
candidature  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Saxony. 


b.  To  participate  with  (a  person)  in  something. 
(1  Obs.}  rare. 
1594  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV^  v.  iv.  64,  I  am  the  Prince  of 

Wales,  and  thinke  not  Percy,  To  share  with  me  in  glory  any 
more.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  831  Adam  shall  share  with  me 
in  bliss  or  woe.  1709  ATTERBURY  Serm.  (Luke  x.  32)  (1726) 
II.  244  We  cannot,  surely,  think  it  beneath  us,  to  share  with 
those  glorious  Beings,  in  such  an  Administration!  1771 
GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  281  They  had  shared  with  him  in  all 
his  former  dangers  and  distresses. 
"t*  c.  To  partake  of.  Obs.  rare. 

1649  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Senault's  Use  Passions  (1671)  6  The 
one  and  the  other  shares  of  servitude.  1720  Humourist  71 
Those  deplorable  Wretches,  who,  as  they  share  of  our  Like- 
ness and  Nature,  ought  to  share  of  our  Compassion.  1736 
WELSTED  Wks.  (1787)  472  Any  other  people., must  have 
shared,  more  or  less,  of  the  same  frailty, 
t  d.  To  be  equal  with.  Obs.  rare,—1. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well  \.  i.  73  Succeed  thy  father  In 
manners  as  in  shape :  thy  blood  and  vertue  Contend  for 
Empire  in  thee,  and  thy  goodnesse  Share  with  thy  birth- 
right. 

e.  Used  in  reduplicated  form  share  and  share 
(alike,  etc.)  :  the  phrase  in  SHARE  sb£  being  mis- 
apprehended grammatically. 

1821  SCOTT  Pirate  xvii,  They  say,  that  a1  men  share  and 
share  equals-aquals  in  the  creatures  ulzie.  1841  LYTTON 
Nt.  <$•  Morn.  i.  vi,  And  a  pretty  boy  is  always  a  help  in  a 
linen-draper's  shop.  He  shall  share  and  share  with  my  own 
young  folks.  2841  MACAULAY  Lit.  Copyright  Sp.  (1853)  I. 
286  In  Kent  the  sons  share  and  share  alike.  1906  MARIE 
CORELLI  Treas.  Heaven  x,  I've  no  money— we  all  share  and 
share  alike  in  camp. 

7.  Comb. :  share-out  [subst,  use  of  the  vbl.  phrase 
in  ib],  the  act  of  distributing  in  shares.  Chiefly 
attrib.  in  share-out  club  or  society. 

1902  Daily  Chron.  7  Jan.  7/1  A  share-out  club.  1906 
Westtn.  Gaz.  24  Dec.  10/1  There  was  disappointment  for  a 
very  large  number  of  members  of  the  Church  Institute 
Slate  Club. .when  it  was  found  that  the  expected  'share- 
out  '  would  not  take  place.  1909  Daily  Chron.  17  Dec.  1/3 
'Share-out  night1  is  a  very  big  event. .in  the  Sick  and 
Provident  Club. 

Hence  Shared  ppl.  a. 

1884  Lit.  World  (Boston  U.S.)  19  Apr.  1^4/2  Hopes  and 
plans  for  a  shared  life,  a  household  which  should  be  his 
own.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  30  June  1/3  The  boy  is  a  shared 
property  :  he  has  to  serve  two  masters. 

Share-bone :  see  SHAKE  sb£  b. 

Shareef,  variant  of  SHEREEF. 

Share-grass,  variant  of  SHEAR-GBASS. 

Shareholder  (Je»Mh0u-ld3j).  [f.  SHARE  sb.$  + 
HOLDER  *.]  One  who  owns  or  holds  a  share  or 
shares  in  a  joint-stock  company,  or  other  joint  fund 
or  property. 

18. .  Med,  Repos.  (Webster  1828-32),  One  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  mine.,  was  a  principal  shareholder  in  the  company. 
1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam.  vi,  Are  you  insured 
as  a  shareholder  in  the  West  Diddlesex  ?  1871  R.  B.  SMYTH 
Mitt,  ff  Min.  Statist.  55  The  company  consisted  of  ten 
working  shareholders.  1876  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi,  Rail-w, 
iii.  70  The  shareholders  of  the . .  Midland  Railway  Company. 
1912  Times  19  Dec.  18/5  The  preference  shareholders  would 
be  entitled  to  half  the  profits  after  payment  of  the  preferen- 
tial dividend. 

Hence  Sha*reholdership,  the  fact  or  condition 
of  being  a  shareholder.  Sha  refolding  ppl.  a., 
that  possesses  shares.  Sha'reholding  vbl.  sb.t  the 
possession  of  shares;  also//.,  the  shares  held  by 
a  person  in  various  undertakings. 

1859  LEVER  Dav.  Dunn  xli.  331  Our  scheme  is  a  great 
shareholding  company.  1866  Standard  27  Aug.  4/7  Other 
.  .matters,  .must  be  brought  before  the  shareholding  body. 
1902  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  14  Mar.  4/3  A  syndicate,  .has  been 
privately  formed  for.  .taking  over  the  whole  of  Mr.  Rhodes 's 
shareholdings.  1904  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  348  The  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  wealth— shareholdership,  in  fact,  in  this 
joint-stock  concern,  the  commerce  of  Venice — was  strictly 
defined  and  limited. 

Share-line,  rare-0.  [Cf.  SHEAR  s&.2  4,  SHEAR 
v.  8  b.]  '  The  summit  line  of  elevated  ground ' 
(Ogilvie  1850). 

Shareman,  Sharen :  see  SHEARMAN,  SHARK. 

t  Share-penny.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SHARE  z/.i] 
One  who  would  shear  a  penny,  a  miser. 

1606  Wily  Beguiled  B  i,  He  goe  neere  to  cosen  olde  father 
share-penny  of  his  daughter. 

Sharer  (JeVrai).    [f.  SHAKE  &.-  +  -ER].] 

1.  One  who  shares  something  (const,  of]  or  shares 
in  something  (see  the  senses  of  the  verb).  Also 
const,  with  (a  person). 

t  To  go  sharers :  =  *  to  go  shares ' :  see  SHARE  sb? 

1603  DEKKER  Wonder/.  Yeare  Wks.  iGrosart)  I.  114  A 
fourth  sharer  likewise  (these  winding-sheete-weauers)  de- 
serues  to  haue  my  penne  giue  his  lippes  a  lewes  letter.  1609 
DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  iv.  iv,  Most  it  seem'd  the  French  King  to 
import,  As  sharer  in  his  daughters  iniurie.  1622  ROWLANDS 
Gd.  Newes  %  B.  13  That  had  beene  sharers  long  and  many 
a  day  Of  what  they  got  vpon  the  common  way.  1627  MAY 
Lucan  i.  (1631)  4  Rule  brookes  no  sharers.  1631  Star 
Chamber  Cases  (Camden)  87  These  men . .  were  plotters,  they 
were  sharers,  they  gave  the  tooles.  1643  FALKLAND  m 
Chas.  Vs  Wks.  (1662)  II.  282  Those  dangerous  Distractions 
which  the  interest  of  any  Sharers  with  Him  would  have 
infallibly  produced.  1733  Oxford  Act  ii.  19  If  we  can  write 
an  Answer,  I  fancy  we  shall  get  something  by  it,  and  so,  Sir, 
we  will  go  Sharers.  1755  WARBURTON  Serm.  (Luke  xiii.  i, 
2)  Wks.  1788  V.  293  The  old  Manichean  impiety,,  .which 
makes  an  evil  Principle,  a  sharer  with  biro  (God]  in  the 
direction  of  the  Universe.  1782  T.  BROWN  View  Nat.  $ 
Revealed  R  dig.  iv.  ii.  (1796)  302  Till  Jesus  have,  .made  me 


SHARQ. 

an  effectual  sharer  in  the  virtue  of  his  intercession.  1821 
SCOTT  Keniliv.  xxxv,  I  have  made  her  sharer  of  my  bed  and 
of  my  fortunes.  1837  DICKENS  Pick™,  xxix,  The  sharer  of 
aJl  his  cares  and  troubles  followed  him.  1869  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  III.  xi.  7  Already  a  sharer  in  some  sort 
in  the  honours  of  royalty.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in 
Library  (1892)  I.  tx,  301  He  excited  little  attention,  .except 


amongst  the  sharers  of  his  own  religious  persuasions.  1885 
Manch.  Exatn.  30  Dec.  5/3  To  make  them  sharers  with 
ourselves  in  all  the  reforms  which  are  necessary  to  good 


government. 

1 2.  spec.  A  member  of  a  company  of  players, 
who  paid  the  expenses,  and  received  the  profits, 
and  employed  the  'journeymen1  members  of  the 
company.  Obs. 

(Quot.  1589  is  perh.  a  forgery  by  Collier.) 

isSgt?)  in  J.  P.  Collier  Shots.  (1844)  I,  Life  p.  cviii.  note, 
Her  Majesty's  poore  Playeres.  .being  all  of  them  sharers 
in  the  blacke  Fryers  playehouse,  have  [etc.],  c  1600  Hist  no- 
mastix  v.  (1610)  Fab,  You  that  are  maister-sharers  Must 
prouide  you  vponyour  own  purses.  Ibid.  G  i,  Soiti\tii,Ts\. 
Come  on  Players,  now  we  are  the  Sharers  And  you  the  hired 
men.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poet.  iv.  iv.  %  H ist\rio\. ,  .They  directed 
a  letter  to  me,  and  my  fellow-sharers.  Lvpu.  Speake  lower, 
you  are  not  now  i'  your  theater,  Stager.  1604  T.  M.  Ant  <y 
Nightingale  C  i,  Whilst  the  Ant  began  to  stalke  like  a 
three  Quarter  sharer,  c  1613  in  Greg  Henslo:ve  Papers 
(1907)  23  Fower  or  ffive  Sharers  of  the  saide  Company. 
1699  J.  WRIGHT  Hist.  Histrion.  n  For  several  Years  next 
after  the  Kestauration,  every  whole  Sharer  in  Mr.  Hart's 
Company,  got  1000  /.  per  an.  1704  Royal  Order  17  Jan.  in 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3985/1  The  Managers,  Sharers  and  Actors 
of  the  said  Companies. 

f  b.  A  shareholder,  one  who  owns  a  share  in  a 
joint  concern.  (In  quot.  1664  Jig.}  Obs. 

1664  COWLEY  On  Death  Kath.  Philips  in,  The  Trade  of 
Glory  mannag'd  by  the  Pen.  .Does  bring  in  but  small  profit 
to  us  Men;  'Tis  by  the  number  of  the  sharers  drown'd. 
1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5348/9  They  hereby  require,  That  all 
the  Sharers  do  pay.. two  Guineas  per  Share.  1740  W. 
DOUGLASS  Disc.  12  They  who  take  up  this  Loan  Money  are 
called  Sharers.  1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Horace  in  Lond.  102 
But  fire,  alas  !  to  smoak  will  turn,  And  sharers,  though  no 
houses  burn,  Are  sure  to  burn  their  fingers. 

Sharewort :  see  SHARE  sb.~  b. 

Sharg.  Sc.  lObs.  In  7  scharge.  [a.  Gael. 
searg.]  —  next. 

1613  in  Pitcairn  Critn.  Trials  II.  538  Hir  bairne  that  wes 
ane  scharge.  1825  in  JAMIKSON. 

Shargar  (Jaugai).  Sc.  Also  sharger.  [Altered 
form  of  prec.J  A  lean,  thin,  stunted  person  or 
animal ;  a  weakly  child.  Also  attrib. 

1742  R.  FORBES  Ajaxt  Shop  Bill  (1755)  39  Far  wary- 
draggle,  an'  sharger  elf.  1820  G.  BEATTIK  in  M'Cyrus  Life 
(1863)  284  We'll  put  the  sharger  down — The  wee,  wee  German 
lairdie  O.  1874  G.  MACDONALD  Malcolm  xxv,  Maist  mithers, 
gien  there  be  a  shargar.  .amo'  their  bairns,  mak  mair  o'  that 
ane  nor  o'  a*  the  lave  putten  thegither.  1912  C.  MURRAY  in 
The  Odd  Vol.  20  A  wee  sharger  collie  was  a'  that  she  had 
To  cuddle  at  e'en. 

Sharge,  obs.  form  of  SERGE. 

Shargoss,  variant  of  STAGUSH. 

Shargras(s)e,  obs.  forms  of  SHEAR-GRASS. 

Shariffe,  -iff,  variants  of  SHEREEF,  SHERIFF. 

t  Slia*rillj£,  vbl.  sb.^  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SHARE  ».l 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  SHARE  w.1 ;  concr.  that 
which  is  shorn  or  cut  off. 

1553  Resfiublica  \.  \.  94  The  paringes,  The  baggage,  the 
trasha,  the  fragmentes,  the  sharinges. 

Sharing  (Je*-rirj),  vbt.  sb?  [f.  SHARE  v?  + 
-ING  M  The  action  or  an  act  of  SHARE  v2 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Riches  (Arb.)  237  Sharings,  doe  greatly 
Enrich,  if  the  Hands  be  well  chosen,  that  are  trusted.  1720 
DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  xiii.  (1840)  228  Further  sharing  of 
profits.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Such  20  Another  form  of 
the  disloyal  attempt  to  be  independent  of  the  common  lot, 


all  the  past.' 
b.   attrib. 

1640  NABBBS  Bride  m.  ii,  As  if  the  enterteinment  of 
constables  on  a  sharing  day  were  not  chargeable  enough, 
but  you  must  complement  away  wine  and  sweet  meats. 
1871  2nd  Rep.  Conttn.  Friendly  Sac.  n.  (1872)  37/2  The 
sharing  out  clubs..  mostly  exist  from  year  to  year.  1885 
J.  K.  JEROME  On  the  Stage  156  He  was  ready  to  keep  on  with 
us  for  a  week  or  two  longer  upon  sharing  terms.  \tyioStage 
Year  Bk.  49  Sharing  terms,  as  understood  in  England,  are 
rarely  arranged  for  in  Australia. 

tShaTing,///.  a.    Obs.    [f.  SHAREZ/.1  +  -INQ2.] 

That  *  shares    or  shears. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  37  A  skuttle  or  skreine,..and 
sharing  sheares  readie  for  sheepe  to  be  shorne. 

Shark  (Jaik),  sd.l  Also  6-7  sharke.  [Of 
obscure  origin. 

The  word  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  sailors  of 
Captain  (afterwards  .Sir  John)  Hawkins's  expedition,  who 
brought  home  a  specimen  which  was  exhibited  in  London 
in  1569.  The  source  from  which  they  obtained  the  word 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Cf.  Ger.  dial.  (Austrian)  schirh 
sturgeon  :  see  SHIRK  sb? 

The  conjecture  of  Skeat  that  the  name  of  the  fish  is  derived 
from  SHARK  t'.1  is  untenable  the  earliest  example  of  the 
vb.  b  c  1596,  and  the  passage  alludes  to  the  fish.] 

1.  A  selachian  fish  of  the  sub-order  Squali  of  the 
order  Plagiostomi\  in  popular  language  chietly 
applied  to  the  large  voracious  fishes  of  this  sub- 
order, as  the  genera  Carcharodon,  Carcharias,  etc. 

1569  in  B.  L.  Ballads  ff  Broadsides  (1867)  147  Ther  is  no 

roper  name  for  it  (a  '  marueilous  straunge  Fishe']  that  I 
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knowe,  but  that  sertayne  men  of  Captayne  Haukinses  doth 
call  it  a  sharke.  1589  SPAKKE  Sir  J.  Hawkins1  2nd  l-'oy. 
[landed  home  1565]  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  528  Many  sharks  orTu- 
herons,  .came  about  the  ships.  1622  R.  HAWKINS  Observ. 
I'oy.  S.  Sea  xix.  43  The  Sharke,  or  Tiberune,  is  a  Fi^h  like 
vnto  those  which  wee  call  Dogge-fishes,  but  that  he  is  far  re 
greater.  1655  TEKRY  I'oy.  E.  India  8  The  Shark  hath  not 
this  name  for  nothing,  for  he  will  make  a  morsell  of  any 
thing  he  can  catch,  master,  and  devour.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy. 
I.  79  We  caught  several  great  Sharks.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  VI.  240  The  shark  is  the  dread  of  sailors  in 
all  hot  climates.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  xi,  So  darts 
the  dolphin  from  the  shark.  1873  DAWSON  Earth  <y  Man 
vi.  158  Sharks,  whose  mouths  are  paved  with  flat  teeth  for 
crushing  shells.  1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  460  The 
True  Sharks,  or  Carchariadae,  form  a  family  most  numerous 
in  species,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  seas.  Ibid,  464  This 
shark  [the  Australian  Saw  Fi-,h,  Pristiophorus  eirratits\  is 
said  to  attain  a  length  of  about  twelve  feet.  1883  Fisheries 
Exhifr.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  381  There  is  no  dearth  of  fahark  and 
scar-fish. 

b.  With  defining  word,  as  Angel-shark,  the 
monk-fish.  Squat  hut  angehis  ;  Gaugetic  shark, 
Carcharias  gangeticus,  inhabiting  some  rivers  ; 
Greenland  shark,  the  North  Atlantic  shark 
L&margus  horea!is\  Grey  shark,  the  snnd-shark 
Carcharinus  americanus  ;  Hammer-  headed 
shark,  the  Zygxna  malleus  ;  f  Long-tailed  shark, 
the  Fox-shark  ;  Sea-shark,  a  shark  of  the  high 
seas,  esp.  *  a  large  shark  of  the  family  Lamnidsv  ' 
(Cent.  Diet.  1891);  Spine  shark,  the  Picked 
Dogfish,  Acanthias\  Spinous  shark,  a  shark  of 
the  genus  Echinorhinus,  as  E.  spinostts  ;  "White 
shark,  a  man-eating  shark,  Carcharodon  rondeleti. 

(See  also  BASKING  //Art.  2,  BLUE  a.  12,  Cowj^.1  8,  Fox  sl>. 
16  b,  HOUND  sbs  7  b,  MACKEREL  l  4,  ROCK  s6.1  g  d,  SAND  s/:2 
10  b,  TIGER  s6.  13,  WHALE,  etc.) 

1655  TERRY  Voy.  E.  India  8  This  Sea-shark  is  a  Fi-h  as  bad 
in  eating  as  he  is  in  quality,  a  1672  WH.LL'GHBY  Hist.  Pise. 
(1686)  Tab.  B,  8  The  blew  Sharke  Galeusglaucns  Rond.  1674 
RAY  Coll.  l\7ordst  Sea  Fishes  98  White  Sharks.  1752  [see 
HAMMER-HEADED].  1769  PENNANT  Brit.  ZooL  III.  78  The 
Basking  Shark..  .This  species  has  been  long  known  to  the 
he  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 


1776  Ibid. 
Ibid.  97  Long-tailed  Shark.     Ibid. 
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inhabitants  of  th 

III.  86  Angel  Shark.  .  . 

104  Beaumaris  Shark.  1804  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  V.  334  Spotted 
shark.  Ibid.  339  Dusky  shark.  Ibid.  346  Grey  shark. 
1823  BYRON  I  stand  \\'.  ix,  His.,  mates..  Or  deem'd  him  mad, 
or  prey  to  the  blue  shark.  1828  J.  FLEMING  Brit.  Anim.  166 
Scymnus  borealis.  Greenland  Shark.  1836  BUCKLAND  Gcol. 
fr  Afin.  (1837)  I.  290  The  common  Dog-Fish,  or  Spine 
Shark  (Spinax  Acanthias,  Cuv.).  1873  T.  GILL  Catal. 
Fishes  East  N.  Atncr.  35  Rentiers  tihuro.  .  .Shovel-head 
shark.  1879  E.  P.  WKK;HT  Anim.  Life  41-0  The  Gangetic 
Shark  (Carcharias  gangeticus).  Ibid.  464  The  Spinous 
Shark  (Echinorhinus  spinosus}  is  a  rare  British  fish.  1881 
CasselFs  Nat.  Hist.  V.  31  The  Grey  Shark  is  sometimes 
eleven  or  twelve  feet  long.  1886  GUNTHER  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXI.  776/2  Hammer  headed  Sharks  (Zygxna)  are  sharks 
in  which  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head  is  produced  into 
a  lobe  on  each  side,  the  extremity  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  eye. 

O.  transf.  Fresh-water  shark,  a  jocular  name 
for  the  pike,  alluding  to  its  voracity. 

1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  II.  267  The  audacity  and  vora- 
ciousness of  this  fish  [the  pike]  justly  entitle  him  to  the 
name  which  he  has  acquired  of  the  fresh-water  shark.  1901 
Daily  Chron.  16  Dec.  8/4  Several  fine  pike  have  been 
captured  lately,  the  heaviest..  coming  from  a  lake  at  Red- 
hill,  the  '  freshwater  shark  *  scaling  2ilb.  207. 

^  fig.  (Cf.  SHARK  sb*)  Applied  to  persons, 
with  allusion  to  the  predatory  habits  and  voracity 
of  the  shark  ;  one  who  enriches  himself  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  others  ;  a  rapacious 
usurer,  an  extortionate  landlord  or  letter  of 
lodgings,  etc.,  a  financial  swindler. 

1713  Guardian  No.  73  The  sharks,  who  prey  upon  the 
inadvertency  of  young  heirs.  1804  Naval  Chron.  XII.  249 
The  slopsellers,  and  other  sharks,  at  this  port.  1832  G. 
DOWNES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  385  Our  guide,  a  genuine 
shark,  did  his  best  to  defraud  his  brethren,  and  thereby 
secure  the  entire  fee.  1857  TROLLOPS  Three  Clerks  I.  iiL 
58  He  expected  to  pay/  200  a  year  for  his  board  and  lodging, 
which  he  thought  might  as  well  go  to  his  niece  as  to  some 
shark,  who  would  probably  starve  him.  1886  C  E.  PASCOE 
Lond.  To-day  xix.  (ed.  3)  187  Brighton  is  less  plagued  with 
'sharks  '  than  seaside  resorts  usually  are.  1904  SIIUDDICK 
How  to  arrange  tuii/i  Creditors  35  The..  simplest  way  of 
checking  the  rapacity  of  the  money-lending  shark.  1907 
H._\VYNDHAM  Flare  of  Footlights  xxx,  Even  to  Ms  un- 
trained eye  several  of  them  [/.  e.  theatrical  advertisements] 
obviously  emanated  from  sharks. 

attrib.    1904  SHUDDICK  How  to  arrange  with  Creditors 
31  Another  gentleman  who  is  to  be  avoided  at  creditors' 
meetings  is  the  shark  accountant. 
t  b.  spec.  (See  quots.)    Obs. 

1707  I.  STEVENS  tr.  Quevedo's  Com.  Wks.  (1709)  242  A 
meer  Shark  or  Pick-pocket.  1788  GROSE  Diet.  Vulgar  T. 
(ed.  2)  s.  v.  Shark,  Sharks;  the  first  order  of  pick-pockets. 
Bow-street  term,  A.  o.  1785. 

O.  A  customs  officer;  also//,  the  press-gang. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  I'ulgar  7'.,  Shark...  \\SQ  a  custom 
house  officer,  or  tide  waiter.  1796  ELIZA  HAMILTON  Lett. 
Hintloo  Rajah  (1811)  II.  52  The  loss  you  had  sustained 
from  the  sharks  of  the  custom-house.  x8a8  L).  JERROLD 
Ambrose  Givinttt  l.  iii,  Git.  A  word  with  you—  the  sharks 
are  out  to-night.  Label.  The  sharks?  Gil.  Ay,  the  blue- 
jackets— the  press-gang.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  •  I, 
384/1  They  .  ,  look  mysteriously  around  to  see  if  there  be  any 
of  *  them  ere  Custom-house  sharks  afloat  *. 
d,  Naut.  A  lawyer. 

1840  MARRY  AT  Poor  Jack  xxvii,  I'm  what  the  sailors  call 
a  shark,  that  is,  I'm  a  lawyer. 

3.  Ent.  Any  moth  of  the  genus  Cncullia  (for- 


SHARK. 

merly  Noctud] ;  there  are  several  varieties  as  camo- 
mile, tansy,  lettuce,  mngwort  shark. 

1819  SAMOUELLE  EntomoL  Cotufend.  418  Xoctua  umbra- 
tica... The  large  Pale  Shark.  IHd.  419^.  T.inaceti.  The 
Tansy  Shark.  N.  Lactuc-t.  The  Lettuce  Shark.  A'.  Luci- 
fuga.  The  lar.^e  Dark  Shark.  1869  E.  NKWMAN  Brit. 
Moths  436.  1890  POULTOS  Colours  Anim.  iv.  58  The 
appearance  of  splinters  of  wood  is  also  often  suggested  by 
moths  such  as  the  '  Sharks  '  (Cucullia). 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Obvious  comb.,  as 
shark-bite-,  genus,  -hook,  kind,  [-liver]  oil,  -steak, 
trap;  shark-fishing;  shark-like,  -mouthed  adjs. 

1888  Daily  News  25  Dec.  5/2  Death  by  *shark-bite.  1852 
ML-SDY  Antipodes  (1857)  89  *Shark- fishing  is  merely  the 
best  sport  to  be  had  in  New  South  Wales.  1822-29  Good's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  V.  6  'Hie  squalus,  or  "shark  genus.  1849 
CUPPLES  Grew  Hand  \iii.  1856)  74,  I  hauled  up  the  Shark- 
hook  fruin  astern.  1758  BOIU.ASK  Xat.  Hist.  Corn-.*'.  .'  -Of 
the  "shark  kind  . .  we  have  the  se.i-fox,  l-'ulfectiia  or  Sinna 
marina  of  authors.  1885  HORXMIAY  2  i'rs.  in  Jungle 
x.\ii.  257  A  very  strange .. *shark-Hke  fish.  1868  UOVLF.  & 
H  KADI. AND  M,tt.  Mat.  (ed.  5)  745  note,  *Shark-liver  Oil 
ha-,  been  lately  imported  into  Liverpool.  1806  J.  HF.RKS- 
PORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life.  iv.  i,  Should  you  chance  to 
have  a  wish  for  what  is  in  the  baskets  or  barrows  of  these 
"shark-mouthed  bawlcrs.  1615  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  I.  ii  And  we  bought  40  grmts  of  ''shark  oyle  for  the 
junk.  1888  HKANST  Anim.  <j-  I'cg.  Fats  310  Shark  oil, 
prepared  from  the  livers  of  various  species  of  the  shark. 
1885  LADY  BRASSKV  The  Trades  209  The  pilot .  .telling  me 
..what  excellent  things  ^shark-steaks  were.  1896  A.  J. 
KUILKR  tr.  Ratzcts  Hist.  Mankind  I.  254  Tig.,  *Shark- 
trap  with  wooden  float,  from  Fiji. 

D.  Special  comb. :  shark-barrow,  *  the  e£g- 
case  of  a  shark  ;  a  sea-purse  '  I-unKs  Stand.  Diet. 
1895)  ;  shark-charmer,  one  professing  to  protect 
the  pearl-divers  in  Ceylon  from  sharks  by  incanta- 
tions;  shark-fin,  the  fin  of  a  shark,  considered  a 
table  delicacy  by  the  Chinese ;  shark's  head 
nonce-word j  a  jocular  name  for  the  elongated 
prow  of  a  grab;  shark-headed  a.,  the  designa- 
tion of  a  kind  of  screw,  so  shark -header,  a 
screw  of  this  kind ;  shark -louse,  a  parasitic  crus- 
tacean infesting  sharks  ;  shark-moth  =  sense  3  ; 
shark's  mouth  Naut.  (see  quot."' ;  also  '  the  open- 
ing for  the  breeching  in  the  cascabel  of  a  cannon  ' 
(J-'itfik's  Stand*  Diet.  1895);  shark-ray,  the  angel- 
fish,  also  a  rhinobatid  or  beaked  ray ;  shark- 
skin, the  skin  of  sharks  used  for  making  shagreen, 
and  also  used  for  polishing,  etc. ;  shark-sucker, 
'  any  remora  that  adheres  to  sharks,'  esp.  Echeneis 
naucrates  ;  shark's  tooth,  shark-tooth,  the  tooth 
of  a  shark,  also  f  =  GLO380PETRA ;  also  attrib. 
quasi-<wy.  in  similative  use;  also  in  shark's  teeth 
sword,  weapon,  a  weapon  armed  with  shark's  teeth, 
in  use  among  some  uncivilized  peoples;  shark- 
toothed  <?.,  applied  to  a  tooth  ornament  suggesting 
shark's  teeth. 

1866  Comh.  Mag.  XIV.  169  The  ''shark-charmer. .is  con- 
sidered so  indispensable  to  the  fishery  that  he  is  paid  by 
Government.  1793  J-  TRAPP  Rochon's  I'cy.  Madagascar^ 
etc.  390  The  Chinese  pay  likewisea  liberal  price  for  'shark- 
fins.  1831  TRKLAWNV  Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  178  Knock 
the  Shark's  head  off  her,  and  ship  a  bowsprit  in  its  place. 
1861  DICKKNS  6Y.  Expect,  xv,  A  gross  or  two  of  '.shark- 
headed  screws  for  general  use.  Ibid.,  And  'shark-headers 
is  open  to  misrepresentations.  1850  A.  WHITE  List  Sperim. 
Crustacea  Brit.  A  fits.  122  Dinanoura  alata.  Winged 
*Shark-louse.  1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomot.  Commend,  250 
Noctua  'i'anaccti  ("shark  moths).  1881  HAMERSLY  Naral 
Eiicycl.,  Auming,  the  *shark's  mouth  is  an  opening  to 
accommodate  the  masts  and  stays  abaft.  1836  YARHELL 
/>V/Y.  Fis/tes  II.  408  The  Angel-iish.  .is  also  called  'Shark- 
Kay,  from  its  partaking  of  the  characters  of  both  Shark  and 
Ray.  1851  GOSSE  Nat.  Hist.,  Fishes  314  Rhiwbtitina.  The 
Shark-rays.  1873  T.  GILL  Catal.  Fishes  East  N.  Amcr. 
35  Squatina,  Dumerili,.  .Angel-fish  ;  shark-ray.  1851  H. 
MELVILLE  Whale  xv.  74  His  account  books  bound  in 
superior  old  *shark-skin.  1877  G.  MACDONALD  Marquis  oj 
Lossit-'x}v,  What  the  final  touches  of  the  shark-skin  are  to 
the  marble,  .that  only  can  [etc.].  1850  A.  WHITE  List 


1885  HORNADAY  a  Yrs.in  Jungle  xxii.  257  They  certainly 
are  more  like  shark-teeth  than  spines.  1845  C.  H.  SMITH 
in  Kitto  Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  s.  v.  Arms  Fijj.  09  Sharks-teeth 
Sword.  1853  KINGSLEY  \\festw.  Ho!  vi,  Jagged  shark 's- 
tooth  rock.  1886  Guide  Exhib.  Galleries  Brit.  Mus.  216 
The  singular  armour  made  of  cocoanut  fibre,  worn  by  the 
natives  [of  Micronesia]  as  a  protection  against  the  shark's 
teeth  weapons,  1860  THACKERAY  Round.  /Vy*.,  Lazy  Idle 
Boy  (1876)  3  The  sacristan.. espies  the  traveller  eyeing.,  the 
old  "shark- toothed  arch  of  his  cathedral. 

t  Shark,  sb*  Obs.  Also  sharke.  Cf.  SHIRK 
sb.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  SHIRK  occurs  with  the  same  meaning 
frequently  from  1639  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  c, 
and  that  the  G.  schurkt  {now  in  wider  sense,  scoundrel, 
villain)  had  in  the  i6th  c.  precisely  the  same  sense.  Words 
with  meanings  of  this  character  were  c  1600  often  adopted 
from  Ger.,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  word  represents 
an  adoption  of  G.  schurke  i  earlier  sckitrk^  sckorck\  assimi- 
lated in  form  to  SHARK  i/1.1,  of  which  it  seems  often  to  have 
been  felt  as  a  figurative  use.J 

A  worthless  and  impecunious  person  who  gains 
a  precarious  living  by  sponging  on  others,  by 
executing  disreputable  commissions,  cheating  at 
play,  and  petty  swindling;  a  parasite;  a  sharper. 
In  later  use  influenced  by  S»ABK  $b*  3. 
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SHABK. 

"599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  H.  Charac.,  Shift.  A 
Thredbare  Sharke.  One  that  neuer  was  Soldior,  yet  liues 
vpon  lendings.  His  profession  is  skeldring  and  odling,  his 
Banke  Poules,  and  his  Ware-house  Pict-hatch.  c  1600 
Distr.  Emperor  i.  i.  in  Bullen  Old  PI.  (1884)  III.  166  To 
give  attendance  on  the  full-fedd  gueste,  Not  on  the  hungry 
sharke.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  in.  iv.  200  Doe  not  we  serue 


all  other  meanes  haue  fayl'd,  and  hee  now  liues  of  himselfe. 
1678  SOUTH  Serin,  (i  Sam.  xxv.  32,  33)  (1607)  II.  427  And 
thus  David's  Messengers  are  sent  back  to  him,  like  so  many 
Sharks.and  Runnagates.  1684  WOOD  Life  4  Sept.  (O.H.S.) 
III.  108  Wright  Croke..was  posted  up  for  a  shark  and 
coward  in  Day's  coffey  house.  31700  EVELYN  Diary  19 
July  1664,  The  master  of  it  [the  lottery], .  .was,  in  truth,  a 
meer  shark. 

b.  Comb.  Shark-gull,  ?  one  who  is  both  knave 
and  dupe. 

1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  €4,  Alas,  poore  Skark-Gull  \iic\, 
that  put  off  is  idle. 

t  Shark,  st.3  Obs.  [f.  SHARK  v.*\  The  action 
or  an  act  of  '  sharking '.  To  live  upon  the  shark  : 
to  live  by  sharking. 

ci6gz  SOUTH  Serin.  (1697)  II.  vi.  253  Wretches  who  live 
upon  the  Shark,  and  other  men's  Sins, .  .getting  their  very 
Bread  by  the  Damnation  of  Souls. 

Shark  (Jajk),  v.1  Also  7  sharke ;  and  see 
SHIKK  v.  [Of  uncertain  origin. 

It  seems  likely  that  two  different  words  have  been  more 
or  less  confused  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  examples  t  the 
one  (which  has  the  variants  sherKe,  shirlAf  :  see  SHIRK  lO 
SHARK  sl>.2,  and  the  other  f.  SHARK  s^.1  The  senses 
naturally  resulting  from  these  derivations  respectively  are 
so  nearlyallied,  and  the  use  with  mixed  notions  is  so  frequent, 
that  the  two  verbs  cannot  be  distinguished. 

Skeat  conjectured  that  shark  vb.'  (which  he  regarded  as 
the  source,  not  the  derivative,  of  the  two  sbs.)  was  a.  north- 
eastern Fr.  cherquier  =  F.  cliercher  to  seek,  orig.  to  go 
about  to  find.  He  refers  to  the  phrase  '  cercher  le  broust^ 
to  hunt  after  feasts,  to  play  the  parasite  or  smell-feast ' 
(Cotgr.),  and  to  the  similar  It.  ^  cere  are  del  pane,\v  shift  for 
how  to  live'  (Torriano).  In  view  of  the  senses  of  this  verb  and 
those  of  SHARK  so.2  (parasite,  one  who  lives  _by  shifts),  the 
citation  of  these  phrases  gives  striking  plausibility  to  Skeat's 
hypothesis,  which  would  also  account  for  the  divergent  forms 
thark,  sherk,  shirk.  But  the  sense  in  which  the  Fr.  verb 
is  assumed  to  have  been  adopted  is  merely  contextual  in 
the  phrase  quoted  ;  further,  the  importation  of  the  Fr.  word 
in  a  dialectal  form  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  c.  would  be  sur- 
prising, and  if  (which  is  unlikely)  the  adoption  took  place 
early  the  initial  sound  would  normally  be  ch,  not  sh.\ 

1.  intr.  fa.    To  shark  on  or  upon  :  to  prey  like 
a  shark  upon  ;  to  victimize,  sponye  upon,  swindle ; 
to  oppress  by  extortion.  Obs. 

£1596  Sir  T.  More  n.  iv.  106  For  other  ruffians,  as  their 
fancies  wrought, .  .Woold  shark  on  you,  and  men  lyke 
rauenous  fishes  Woold  feed  on  on  another.  1628  WITHER 
Brit.  Remcmt.  IV.  895  Then  citizens  were  sharkt,  and 
prey'd  upon,  a  1632  BHOME  New  Acait.  n.  i.  (1658)  28  This 
woman,  .is  vertuous  And  too  discreet  for  him  toshark  upon. 
a  1668  DAVENANT  Plots  Wks.  (1673)  304  Who  sharkt  on  the 
People  much  more  then  the  Crown. 

b.  To  depend  on  or  practise  fraud  or  the  arts  of 
a  '  shark ',  parasite,  or  sharper ;  to  live  by  shifts 
and  stratagems.  Often  to  shark  for  (something). 

1608  MIDDLETON  Mad  World  v.  i,  I  name  it  gently  to  you  ; 
I  term  it  neither  pilfer,  cheat,  nor  shark.  1610  B.  JONSON 
Alch.  I.  i,  'Slid,  proue  to  day,  who  shall  sharke  best.  1613 
J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Revenge  Wks.  1630  n.  144/1  Couldst 
thou  find  no  other  way,  To  Sharke,  or  Shift,  or  Cony-catch 
for  mony,  But  to  make  me  thy  Asse,  thy  Foole,  thy  Cony? 
1616  CAPT.  SMITH  Descr.  New  Eng.  33  Who  would . .  by  re- 
lating newes  of  others  actions,  sharke  here  or  there  for  a 
dinner  or  supper?  1633  HART  Diet  of  Diseased  III.  xxiv. 
326  Hee  had  not  a  morsell  of  bread . .  but  what  he  begged,  or 
else  sharked  for.  1635  L.  FOXE  N.-W.  Fox  107  He  see  him 
doe  nothing  but  sharke  up  and  downe.  1641  TRAPP  Theol. 
Theol  365  To  shift  and  sharke  in  every  bie-corner  for  com- 
fort, c  1672  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  1.  167  Others  that,  .had 
no  money  were  forced  to  shark  and  live  as  opportunity  served. 
Ibid.  179  To  row  hastily  from  it  [the  little  devil],  and  leave 
it  to  shark  for  it  self.  1692  R.  L'£STRANGE  Fables  ccxli.  210 
It  was  Nature  that  taught  This  Boy  to  Shark.  1709  HKARNE 
Collect.  27  Sept.  (O.  H.S.)  II.  269  He  sneaks  and  sharks 
about  at  Bathe.  1765  C.  JOHNSTON  CArwa/ (1783)  IV.  124 
It  is  onlyslippinga  puffer  or  two  of  quality  at  them,  enough 
of  whom  come  sharking  to  every  sale  for  that  purpose  only. 
1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  vi.  ii.  (1820)  359  Those  vagabond 
cosmopolites  who  shark  about  the  world,  as  if  they  had_no 
right  or  business  in  it.  1837  CARLYLE  Diam.  Neckl.  Misc. 
Ess.  1888  V.  i5o  Thou  must  hawk  and  shark  to  and  fro, 
from  anteroom  to  anteroom. 

2.  trans,  a.    To  shark  up  :  to  collect  hastily  (a 
body  of  persons,  etc.)  without  regard  to  selection. 
Now 
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II.  49  He.. pretended  to  joke  and  play  the  rogue;  and  at 
length  shark  away  a  cloak,  coat,  or  something  else,  when 
mass  was  done.  1896  A.  DOBSON  iSlh  Cent.  Vignettes  Ser. 
in.  viii.  166  His  classical  quotations  were  not.  .sharked  out 
of  Burton's  '  Anatomy'. 

t  c.  To  swindle  (a  person).   Obs.  rare—1. 

ni6so  MAY  Old  Couple  y.  (1658)  42  But  think  not. .that 
1  sharke,  Or  cheat  him  in  it. 

3.  dial.  (See  quot.).     Cf.  SHIRK  v. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  s.  v.,  To  shark  out,\.o  slip  out  or  escape 
by  low  artifices  (Vulgar).  1844  W.  BARNES  Poems  Rur.  Life 
Gloss.,  Shark  or  Shurk  off,  to  sneak  off  softly  from  shame 
or  an  apprehension  of  danger. 

t  Shark,  v.2  Obs.  rare.  [Perh.  f.  SHARK  rf.l ; 
less  probably,  an  extended  form  of  SHARE  v.1, 
SHEAR  v.  (cf.  lur-k,tal-K).'}  trans.  To  cut  or  tear. 

161 1  COTCR.  ,  Coigniaux,  a  kind  of  small,  and  bright-greene 
vermine,  which  sharke  off,  and  cut  in  peeces,  the  tendrels 
and  grapes,  of  Vines.  1614  GORGES  Lucan  vn.  303  Neither 
could  they  [the  birds]  so  sharke  and  share  The  flesh,  whereby 
the  bones  were  bare. 

Shark,  v.'-''  U.  S.  local,  [f.  SHARK  rf.i]  intr. 
To  fish  for  sharks  (Cent.  Did.  1891). 

1860  EARTLF.TT  Did.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  Sharking,  fishing  for 
sharks.  A  favorite  sport  in  the  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay. 

Sharke,  obs.  variant  of  CHARQUI. 


ii.  iii.  note,  What  a  detestable  set  of  characters  has  Ford 
here  sharked  up  for  the  exercise  of  his  fine  talents  !  1900 
Edin.  Rev.  July  209  The  hard  fisted  ruffian  first  of  all 
sharks  up  the  crew  out  of  hospitals  and  gambling-dens. 

b.  To  steal,  pilfer,  or  obtain  by  underhand  or 
cheating  means.  Usually  const,  from,  out  of, 
also  with  adv.  away,  out.  Now  arch. 

1612  T.  ADAMS  Hea.ii.  *,  Earth  reconc.  (1613)  6  If  to  digge 
they  are  too  lazie, . .  to  cheate  want  witte,  and  to  Hue,  meanes, 
then  thrust  in  for  a  roome  in  the  Church ;  and  once  crope 
in  at  the  window,  make  haste  to  sharke  out  a  liuing.  1650 
MILTON  Eikon.  i.  (ed.  2)  15  Having  sharkd  them  [sc.  prayers] 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Heathen  worshipper.  1653  HOLCROFT 
Procopius,  Pers.  Wars  I.  30  John  was  irksome  to  all  the 
world,,  .sharking  all  kind  of  booty.  1665  WOOD  Life  (O.H.S.) 


ieat, 


t  Sha'rker 1.  Obs.  Also  7  sharkor.  [f. 
SHARK  v.1  +  -ER1. 

Some  early  examples  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  confusion 
with  Du.  schaker  robber.] 

One  who  'sharks'  or  lives  by  cheating  and 
dishonesty  ;  a  cheat,  thief,  swindler. 

1594  NASHE  Terrors  of  Kt.  Wks.  1904  I.  379  Next  a 
companie  of  lusty  sailers  (euerie  one  a  sharker  or  a  swaggerer 
at  the  least).  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (16211  1127  His 
baggage . .  was  assailed  and  taken  by  the  H  aiducks  and  such 
other  sharkers  enuied  to  prey.  1616  T.  SCOT  Philomythie 
I.  (ed.  2)  A 8,  And  passing  Smithfield . .  The  owle-eyd  Sharkers 
spied  him.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xiii. 
§  i.  168  To  kicke  them,  as  we  use  to  doe  with  discovered 
Cheaters,  and  Sharkors,  as  meere  deluders,  and  Impostors. 
1663  Recr.  for  Ingen.  Head-pieces  A  5,  Epigrams..  12.  Of 
Shift  the  Sharker.  1672  Rcliq.  H'otton  Life,  etc.  f  I,  A 
hungry  Renegado,  a  dirty  Sharker  about  the  Romish  Court. 

Sharker-  (Ja-jkai).  [f.  SHARK  sl/.l  or  v*  + 
-EK  '.]  One  who  fishes  for  sharks. 

1885  C.  F.  HOLDER  Man'els  Aisim.  Life  182  The  sharkers 
had  not  been  idle. 

t  Sha-rking,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  SHARK  v.1  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  SHARK  vj 

1602  LYLY  Entert.  at  Har.-fieldVi'ks.  1902  I.  499  If  euer 
I  be  brought  to  answere  my  sinnes,  God  forgiue  me_  my 
sharking,  and  lay  vsurie  to  my  charge.  I  am  a  Mariner. 
1628  EARLE  microcosm.,  Poor  Man  (Arb.)  101  His  best 
seruices  [are]  suspected  as  handsome  sharking,  and  tricks 
to  get  money.  1674  STAVELEY  Rom.  Horseleech  vii.  51  All 
immaginable  shifts,  sharking,  and  tricks  were  used. 

Sharking  (ja-akin),  ppl.  a.     [f.  SHARK  ».i  + 

-ING  2.] 

L  That  '  sharks ' ;  f  that  oppresses  by  extortion 
(o/'s.)  ;  that  cheats,  steals,  cadges,  or  sponges. 

1608  DAY  Hum.  out  of  Br.  in.  i,  Lend  me  this  iewell. 
Flo.  Iewell  ?  away  you  sharking  companion.  1615  BRATK- 
WAIT  Strappado  150  That. .  Harbours  the  sharking  Lawyer 
for  his  pence.  1692  WOOD  A  th.  Oxoit.  II.  157  This  Hicks. . 
was  a  sharking  and  indigent  Fellow.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON 
Chrysal  i.  iv.  I.  22  Making  my  fortune  a  prey  to  every 
sharking  oroiector  who  flattered  my  vanity  with  promises 
of  success.  1851  BORROW  Lavengro  Ixvii,  Some  sharking 
priest  who  has  come  over  to  proselytise  and  plunder.  1856 
MASSON  Ess.  iii.  78  Nothing  to  be  seen  under  the  sun  but 
hypocritical  priests,  sharking  attorneys  [etc.]. 

D.  Of  a  condition,  quality,  or  manner,  etc. 

1613  JACKSON  Creed  1. 160  Presaging  that  rude  and  shark- 


barbarous  sharking  Cruelty.  1676  SOUTH  Serin,  (i  Cor.  ill. 
19)  (1692)  433  We  are  degenerated  into  a  mean,  sharking, 
fallacious,  undermining  Way  of  Converse,  a  1694  TILLOTSON 
Serin,  xxxi.  (1742)  II.  364  Those  miserable  and  sharking 
shifts  which  the  foolish  virgins  were  driven  to,  of  begging 
or  borrowing,  or  buying  oil.  1705  DUNTON  Life  tj-  Errors 


his  sharking  demeanour. 

f  2.  Behaving  like  a  shark  (the  fish),  nonce-use. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  ix.  xv.  (1614)  917  .By  their 
Dogges  at  Land  they  worried  them  :  and  in  their  Pearle- 
fishing  exposed  them  to  the  rauening  Sharkes,  themselues 
more  dogged  and  sharking  than  the  bruite  creatures. 

Hence  t  Sha-rlringrly  adv. 

1650  TORRIANO,  Alla-scriiccii,  sharkingly,  shiftmgly.  1665 
WOOD  Life  (O.  H.S.)  II.  49  He.. looked  sharkingly,  having 
a  reddish-blew  nose  and  cheeks  of  the  same  colour.  1670 
R.  COKE  Disc.  Trade  67  From  hence  it  is  that  the  Trade  of 
England  is  managed.. sharkingly  by  the  Traders. 

Sharkish  (Ja-akiJ),  a.  rare.  [i.  SHARK  sl>.1 
anci  a  +  -ISH.]  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  '  shark ' 
(ji5.2)  or  cheat,  b.  Of  the  nature  of,  resembling, 
or  characteristic  of,  a  shark  (so.1). 

1844  Blackw.  Mag.  LV.  682  Our  Father,  .got  the  better  of 
Satan .  .and  pitched  him  head-foremost  out  of  heaven . . ,  and 
his  whole  sharkish  band  of  retainers  after  him.  1880  SENIOR 
Trav.  fr  Trout  in  Antipodes  70  A  strong  objection  to 
showing  mercy  to  anything  of  a  sharkish  nature. 

Sharklet  (Jauklet).  rare.  [f.  SHABK  st.*  + 
-LET.]  A  young  shark. 


SHARN-BUG. 

1898  in  Daily  News  2  Nov.  6/4  Some  sharks  are  vivipa- 
rous, bearing  fifteen  sharklets  at  once.  1904  F.  T.  BULLEN 
Creatures  of  Sea  x.  105  Next  morning.. sees  her  lying 
quietly  upon  the  waves.. surrounded  by  sixteen  sharklets. 

Sharkling  (ja-iklin).  rare-  [*•  SHARK  sb.1  + 
-LING'.]  =  prec. 

1900  F.  T.  BUI.LEN  Idylls  of  Sea  14  Fourteen  sharklings 
were  now  restlessly  darting  in  and  out  of  their  cosy  cave  at 
the  far  end  of  her  capacious  throat. 

ShaTkship.  rare.  [f.  SHARK  sbl  and  -  + 
-SHIP.]  (ffis)  sharkship  :  a  mock-title  for  a  shark. 

1791  A.  WILSON  Poet.  Wks.  (1876)  II.  60  And  'Rump  the 
petticoats  and  spots  '  His  Sharkship  roared  wi'  Vigour.  1894 
R.  H.  SAVAGE  Flying  Halcyon  ix.  141  .We  will  bring  a 
couple  of  rifles  and  shoot  his  sharkship. 

Sharky  (Ja-aki),  a.  rare.  Also  sharkey.  [f. 
SHARK  sb.1  +  -Y.]  Abounding  in,  infested  with, 
or  characterized  by  the  presence  of  sharks. 

1854  BADHAM  Prose  Halieut.  425  note,  When  they  bathed 
in  sharky  localities.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  653 
The  way  those  Kruboys.. hauled  their  '  Mas.sa '  put  from 
among  the  sharkey  foam  every  time  he  went  into  it,  on  the 
lifeboat  upsetting. 

Sharling,  obs.  form  of  SHEARLING  sb. 

Sharm,  obs.  form  of  CHARM  sb.3 

1674  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Selv.  64  An  harshness,  in  these 
things  not  being  so  harmless  as  the  cutting  of  Cork,  where- 
by, though  you  sawand  wring  the  ears  with  the  sharm,  yet 
still  'tis  but  a  light  business  you  have  to  deal  with. 

Sharm,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  9  shalm, 
shawm.  [Cf.  CHARM  z/.2]  intr.  =  CHIRM.  Hence 
Sha  Truing  vbl.  sb. 

f  1485  Digby  Myst.,  Killing  of  Child.  142  Though  thei 
sliarme  and  crye,  I  care  not  a  myghL  1823  MOOR  Suffolk 
ll'ords  339  What  a  sharmin  them  there  children  dew  keep. 
01825  FORBY  For.  E.  Anglia  II.  295  Shalm,  Sliarm, 
Shawm,  to  scream  shrilly  and  vociferously. 

Sharman,  obs.  form  of  SHEARMAN. 

Sham  (jam),  dial,  and  St.  Forms  :  i  seearn, 
scern,  4  ssarn,  seharne,  4-5  sheren,  scheme, 
5,  7  sharne,  6-7  shearne,  6-9  shorn,  7  sherne, 
shurn.  8  shern,  9  shearn,  scharn,  shurne, 
shairu,  sharen,  -an,  -on,  shairiu,  6-  sharn. 
[OK.  seearn  neut.  corresp.  to  OFris.  sttern  (mod. 
WFris.  skem,  NFris.  sjaarn,  sjuarn},  MLG. 
scharn,  ON.  skarn  (Sw.,  Da.  skarn)  :-OTeut. 
*skarno-m,  a  pass.  ppl.  formation  on  the  root 
*sker-  :  skar-  to  separate  (cf.  SHARE  sb.,  SHEARS.). 

Northern  dialects  have  the  form  scarn  (a.  ON.  skarn).] 

Dung,  esp.  dung  of  cattle. 

c82j  I'esp.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  n  Forwurdunjewordnewerun  swe 
swe  seearn  eorSan.  c  1000  JELrmc  Gram.  xiii.  (Z.)  83  Fimus 
scern.  c  icoo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  92  Gose  seearn.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxiv.  (1495)  918  The  Lap- 
wynge  layeth  and  syleeth  on  broode  on  dyrte  sheren  and 
vnclene  thynges.  a  1585  tfotrnmtmuFmtuft*.  Polwarl 
406  They  fand  the  shit  all  beshitten  in  his  awne  shearne. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvn.  x.  I.  509  They  should  he  well 
soked  or  infused  in  soft  beast  shearne  or  thin  dung.  Ibid. 
xvil.  xiv.  518  Mixed  togilher  with  oxe  or  cow  shearn.  1645 
Slutl.  Witch  Trialm  Hibbert  Descr.  Shell.  Isl.  (18221  595 
Quhilk  stinked  and  tasted  of  sharn  a  long  tyme.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  II.  173/1  Shorn  is  the  Dung  of  Oxen  and 
Cows.  1728  RAMSAY  Daft  Bargain  26  Frae  this  tale,  con- 
fed'rate  states  may  learn  To  save  their  cow,  and  yet  no  eat 
her  sharn.  a  1774  D.  GRAHAM  Hist.  Rel>.  x.  Writ.  1883  1. 
171  A  poor  palace  without  a  door,  A  bed  of  state,  all  wet 
with  shern.  1811  SIR  A.  BOSWELL  Poet.  Wks.  (1872)  150 
Tho'  he's  coupit  i'  the  shearn  'Troth  1  ken  nought  ill  about 
him.  1824  CARLYLE  Early  Lett.  (1886)  II.  286  Shouting, 
jostling,  cursing  in  the  midst  of  rain  and  shairn  and  braying 
discord.  1893  CROCKETT  Stickit  Minister  30  But  oor 
minister,  .hae  garred  anither  thrawn  stick  o'  a  farmer  body 
lift  his  een  abune  the  nowt  an'  the  shairn. 

b.  attrib.   and    Comb,  as  sharn-smeared  adj. ; 
sham-fly,  a  fly  used  by  anglers  as  bait. 

1787  BEST /)«£««.?  (ed.  2)  115  The  'Shorn-Fly.  Comes  on 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Canon-fly... They  are  generally 
found  in  mowing  grass.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Anglingvi.  (1880) 
230  Shorn  Fly,  Hazel  Fly,  Marlow,.  .by  all  of  which  names 
this  little  beetle  is  known.  1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch. 
(1560)  B  j  b,  The  execrable  cytezens  of  Gomorra  with  their 
'shorne  smered  captaines  wyll  sturre  about  them. 

t  ShaTllbucl.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  seearnbudda, 
4  ssarnbodde,  scharnebude,  4-5  scherne- 
bodde,  5  scharnebodde,  7  shorn-bud,  6-7 
sharnbud.  [OE.  seearnbudda  masc. ;  see  SHAHN 
and  BUDDE  beetle.]  A  dung-beetle. 

Gloss.  (Z.}  308  Scarateus  scern  wibba  \MS.W 


Cattle  I.  57  A  bett.e  fly,  cal'd  of  some  a  s""™^^™^'  '• 


Shorn-Bud. 

Sha-rn-bng.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  shorn-,  [f. 
SHARN  +  BUG  s6.]  =  prec. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  180  The  meat  of  Frogges . .  are 
ereene  Hearbes,  and  Humble-Bees,  or  shorne-bugs.  1668 
CHARLETON  Onomast.  46  Pilularius.  .the  Dung-Beetle,  or 
Shurn-bugg.  1887  Kent  Glass.,  Shorn  bug,  sharn  bug,  the 
stag  beetle. 


SHARN-PENNY. 

(•  Sham-penny.  Obs.  In  2  sor-peni,  schar-, 
schornpenny.  [f.  SHARN  +  PKS NY.]  A  payment 
of  a  penny  yearly  for  each  cow,  which  was  due 
from  the  burgesses  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  to  the 
Abbey  as  lord  of  the  manor,  in  lieu  of  the  profit 
which  the  Abbey  would  have  obtained  from  the 
dung  by  observance  of  the  manorial  custom  of 
folding  the  tenant's  cattle  on  the  lord's  land. 

?  c  1*00  Dtedof Abbot  Sampson  (Curt.  S.  Edni.,  MS,  f.  247) 
in  Kennett  CaweCs  fnterpr.t  Facta  est  compositio.-quod 
Praepositus  ejusdem  villae  dabitsingulis  annis.  .denarios  pro 
faldagio vaccarum  ipsius  villa;  quos  nominabantscharpenny. 
12. .  Cart.  S.  Edm.  MS.  f.  31,  ibtd.t  Burgensibus  villa;  S. 
Kdinundi  data  est  quitantia  cujusdam  consuetudinis  qua; 
dicitur  Schorn.penny ,  .Solebat  enim  Cellerarius  accipere 
unum  denarium  per  annum  de  qualibet  vacca  homitium 
vilise  pro  exitu.  1100  C/tron.  foe.  de  Brakelonda  (Caniden) 
73  Data  eis  alia  quietantia  cujusdam  consuetudinis  que 
dicitur  sor-peni,  pro  iiij  solidis. 

Sharny  (ja'jni),  a.  dial,  chiefly  Sc.  [f.  SHARN 
•f  -Y.]  Bedaubed  with  dung.  So  sharny-faced 
adj.;  sharny-peat  (see  quot.  1808). 

a  1625  F.  SEMTILL  Rlythsum  Bridal  v.  in  Herd  Sc.  Songs 
(1776)  II.  25  Flea-lugged  shamey-fac'd  Lawrie.  1737 
RAMSAY  Sc.  Prov.  (1750)  125  Ye  shine  like  the  sunny  side  of 
a  sharney  weght.  1808  JAMIESON,  Shurny-f>eatt  a  cake  con- 
sisting of  cows'  dung  mixed  with  coal-dross,  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  used  by  the  poor  for  fuel  in  some  places.  1821 
SCOTT  Pirate  v,  Nane  of  your  sharney  peats,  but  good  aik 
timber.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb  x.  7yGyaun  in 
owre's  bed  wi's  sharnie  beets  on.  1896  CROCKETT  Cleg 
Kelly  xliv.  291  Ye  suffering  shairny  blastie  o'  the  byres. 
b.  as  sb.  (see  quot.  1825). 

1825-82  JAMIESON,  Sharnie,  a  name  given  to  the  person 
who  cleans  a  cow-house.  1897  LD.  E.  HAMILTON  Outlaws 
of  Marches  xviii.  207  Hout !  you  auld  sharnie. . .  Gae  round 
to  the  byre  and  see  till  the  kye. 

Sharon,  dial,  variant  of  SHARN. 

Sharoot,  obs.  form  of  CHEROOT. 

Sharp  Jajp),  a.  and  sb.l  Forms:  1-2  acearp, 
2-3  acserp,  3so(h)erp,  scarp,  ssarp,  Orm. sharrp, 
3-4  sarp,  3-6  scharp,  4,  6  sharppe,  4-7  sharpe, 

5  sherpe,  sarpe,  scarpe,  5-6  scharpe,  scharp, 

6  sharpp,  Sc.  schairp,    scherpe,    schirpe,    3- 
sharp.     [Com.  Teut.  (wanting  in  Gothic) :   OE. 
scearp  corresponds  to   OFris.   skarp^   skerpy   OS. 
skarp,    MLG.,    MDu.    scharp^    scherp    (modDu. 
schtrf],    OHG.    scarpf,    scarf  (MHG.    scharpf, 
Sfharft   sckerpfe,  sckerf(e,  mod.G.    scharf}9   ON. 
skarp-r  (Sw.,  Da.  skarp]  :— OTeut.  *skarpo-. 

The  Teut.  root  *skerj>-  :  $kar}~  :  skurp.  appears  also  in 
OHG.  sc/tr/an,  blH.G.sc/ntr/i'ft  to  cut  open  (mod.G.  to  poke 
a  fire),  OE.  scearpe  scarification,  scearpian  to  scarify.  The 
Teut.  root  *skrep-  '.  skraf-  (see  SCRAPE  v.)  appears  to  be 
related  ;  no  cognates  outside  Teut.  are  known.  The  OHG. 
and  MHG.  sarff  (early  mod.Du.  sarp)  sharp  is  prob.  un- 
connected.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Well  adapted  for  cutting  or  piercing ;  having 
a  keen  edge  or  point :  opposed  to  blunt,  a. 
Having  a  keen  cutting  edge.  Also  said  of  the  edge. 

c&*$  V'esp.  Ps,  Ii.  4  Swe  swe  scersaex  scearp.  Sic  nt  nova- 
cula  acuta.  <  1205  LAY.  2310  Mid  scearpe  mire  eaxe. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2266  Streche  forS  t»ine  swire  scharp  sweord 
to  underfonne.  a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  758/38 
DebJ>  draweth  his  sarpe  knif.  c  1460  Urbanitatis  42  m 
Babees-bk.,  Fyrste  loke  . .  hat  fc>y  knyf  be  sharpe  &  kene. 
1508  DUNBAR  Ttta  Mariit  Wemcn  105  Quhen  schaiffyn  is 
that  aid  schalk  with  a  scharp  rasiour.  i6i3SHAKS.//tf«.  I7lllt 
i.  i.  no,  I  know,  his  Sword  Hath  a  sharpe  edge.  1719 
DB  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  207  They  make  their  wooden 
Swords  so  sharp., that  they  will  cut  off  Heads  even  with 
them.  1822  SHELLEY  Faust  \\.  399  A  single  blood-red  line, 
Not  broader  than  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife.  1907  J.  A. 
HODGES  EUm.  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  106  A  good  sharp  penknife 
may  be  used. 

from  hens 


Ufe  c  H00  MAUNDEV,  (1839)  xxiii.  254  My  woord 
forthe,  is  scharp  and  bytynge  as  a  Swerd.     1567 


Gudc  fy  Godlie B.  (S.T.S.)  99  Frathame  that  hes  thair  tunt;ii, 
scharp  &  ground.  1781  COWPER  Hope  597  He  laughs, 
whatever  weapon  truth  may  draw,  And  deems  her  sharp 


artillery  mere  straw.    1807-8  W.  IHVIN'G  Salmag.  (1824)  268 
The  sharp  edge .  .of  public  curiosity. 

b.  Having  a  tapering  end  brought  to  a  fine 
point  so  as  to  be  used  for  piercing.  Said  also  of 
the  point  itself. 

c  8*5  Vesp,  Ps.  xliv.  6  Strele  Sine  scearpe,  Sagittae  titae 
actttac.  a  imO.E. Chron.  (Laud MS.)  Introd.,  Dage  namon 
|.;i  Waias&  adrifon  sumre  ea  ford  ealne  mid  scearpum  pitum 

Eeatum  innati  Jam  wetere.  c  1*05  LAV.  30752  Swe  scarp  wes 
pic.  a***$Ancr.I\.  212  He..pleiei^  mid  sweordes,  & 
re5  ham  hi  be  scherpe  orde  uppen  his  tunge.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  114  A  gay  daggere,  Harnessed  wet,  and 
sharp  as  point  of  spere.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  JEsop  v. 
xv,  A  busshe  full  of  sharp  thornes.  1513  Life  Henry  V 
(1911)  55  The  Kinge  had  geuen  commaundement.-that 
euerie  man  shoulde  prouide  him  a  stake  sharpe  at  both  endes. 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  91  He  dies  vpon  my  Semi  tars 
sharpe  point.  1688  HOLME  A  rmoury\\\.  324/2  (An  instrument] 
with  a  sharp  point,  called  a  Lancer.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  VII.  307  Three  very  sharp  teeth.  18x9  SCOTT 
IvanJtoe  xli,  Deep  and  sharp  rowels.  1887  MORRIS  Odyss. 
i.  104  Then  she  took  the  mighty  spear,  headed  and  sharp 
with  brass. 

trans,  and./?^.  c  1550  COVERDALE  Calvin's  Treat.  Sacram, 
C  j,  And  wyth  sharper  prickes  can  we  not  be  pricked,  than 
tn  that  he  compelleth  vs  (as  it  were)  to  see  with  oure  eies 
[etc.].  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  \.  vi.  23  But  he  rides  well,  And 
his  great  Loue  (sharpe  as  his  Spurre)  hath  holp  him.  1820 
SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  w.  i.  192  As  the  sharp  stars  pierce 
winter's  crystal  air.  1866  G.  AIACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neigtib. 
vtii.  (1878)  130  Hope  was  a  sharp  goad  to  my  resolution. 
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c.  As  complement,  esp.  with  pa.  pples. 

c  1350  Iponiadon  841  j  (K'ilbing),  \Vythe  sperys,  that  were 
sharpe  grovnde.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron,  Troy  iv.  1014,  I 
hadde  of  Hector  swiche  a  mortal  wounde,  With  a  qiuirel 
sharpe  whet  &  grounde.  1508  DUNBAR  Goldyn  Targe  in 
Dredefull  arowis  grundyn  scharp  and  square. 

d.  In  similative  phrases,  sharp  as  a  razor-,  as  a 
needle,  etc.  (often  transf.  andyf^.  in  senses  3-9). 

a  1000  Soul's  Address  120  2'fer  hatte  se  wyrm,  |>e  ba 
ea^las  beoA  naedle  scearpran.  1611  SHAKS.  Cynib.  \.  iii.  19 
To  looke  vpon  him,  till  the  diminution  Of  space,  had  pointed 
him  sharpe  as  my  Needle,  a  1732  GAY  A'ew  Song  of  Similes 
51  Sharp  as  a  needle  are  her  words.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
Fair  Ixiij,  Epigrams  that  were  as  sharp  as  razors.  1851 
MKREDITH  Love  in  I 'alley  xv,  Sharp  as  a  sickle  is  the  edge 
of  shade  and  shine.  1858  [see  4  j].  1866  (>KO.  KUOT  F.  Holt 
\.  I.  46  Denner..had  a  mind  as  sharp  as  a  needle, 
fe.  Prickly.  Obs. 

c  1000  Sax.  Lcechd.  II.  314  Jenim  baes  scearpan  bistles 
nioran.  1154  O.  E.  Chron. (Laud  MS.) an.  11^7,  [Hi]  diden 
an  scaerp  iren  abuton  ba  manne.s  throte.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  6794  [>e  rose  springb  of  be  brer  bat  ssarp  ijfc  kene  is. 
a  1300  Cursor  Jf.  16616  A  crun  apon  his  heued  bai  sett  o 
scarpe  tre  bai  wroght.  f  1400  Brut  ccix,  Men  sette  vppon 
her  Heuedes  chapelettes  of  sharpe  netles.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp,  iv.  i.  1 80  Tooth'd  briars,  sharpe  Mixes,  pricking  gosse, 
&  thorns  1611  UIBLE  Micak  vii.  4  The  most  vpright  is 
sharper  then  a  thorne  hedge, 

f.  Of  sand,  gravel,  etc.  :  Composed  of  materials 
having  sharp  points  ;  hard,  angular,  gritty.  Now 
technical. 

i6i8W.  LAV.SON- A>;t/  Orch.tfGard.  xiii.(i623)  46  Sift  the 
earth  with  coale  a>hes  an  inch  or  two  thkknesse, and  that  is 
a  plague  to  them  [worms],  .so  is  sharpe  yrauell.  1693  MOXON 
Mcch.  Exerc.  (1703)  244  They  make  u>e  of  the  sharpest  Sand 
they  can  get  (that  being  the  best)  for  Morter.  1806  Gazetteer 
Scot.  (ed.  2)  69  The  soil  of  the  arable  part  is  thin  and  sharp, 
but  very  fertile.  1857  T.  MOORK  Handbk,  Brit.  Ferns 
(ed.  3)  26  Add  to  it  an  eighth  part  of  clean  but  coarse  sharp 
sand.  1868  JOYNSON  Metals  96  Sharp  slag,  8  cwLs. 

t  2.  Rough,  rugged.    Obs. 

Chiefly  as  a  rendering  of  L.  aspcr. 

£893  /ELFRED  O  rosins  i.  i.  §  7  Swibe  scearpe  we^as  £ 
stamhte.  1382  WYCLIF  Acts  xxvii.  29  Thei  dredinge  lest  we 
schulden  falle  into  scharp  places,  c  1450  CAI-GKAVE  Life 
St.  Gilbert  xvi.  (1910)  86  Wrecchid  mete,  scharp  cloth,  bis 
wold  he  beischuld  haue.  1574  HELLOWES  Guevara's  Fain. 
Epist.  (1577)  173  He  commaunded  to  be  made  in  the  mo.ste 
sharp  mounteines  of  Argos  a  most  solemne  Oracle.  1596 
DALRYMI-LE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  I.  9  The  montane  Gram- 
pins,  and  vtheris  ruch,  scharpe  and  hard  hillis. 

Jig.  and  absol.  a  1536  Songs^  Carols,  etc.  (1907)  54  Thow 
hade  be  sharpe,  &  we  the  Miiothe, 

3.  Acute  or  penetrating  in  intellect  or  perception. 
a.  Of  persons  or  their  faculties :  f(a)  Intellectu- 
ally acute,  keen  witted,  discerning,  sagacious  (obs.}. 
(b)  Now  in  less  dignified  use  :  Quick-witted,  clever 
(said  esp.  of  children). 

Cf.  the  dialectal  '  not  right  sharp '  =  half-witted,  imbecile. 

c888  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  4  Buton  he  haebl>e  swa  scearp 
and^it  swa&er  fyr.  c  1000  Christ's  Desc,  Hell  76  Eala 
Gabrihel  1  htt  bu  eart  gleaw  &  scearp.  cizoo  I' ices  <y 
Virtues  23  pat  5u  understande  mid  scarpe  witte  hwat  hie 
bien.  c  1575  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  {Machor)  670  For  Jm 
^ongare  is  pane  I,  scnarpare  of  wyt  &  mare  mychtty.  1474 
CAXTON  Chesse  in.  vi.  (1883)  131  Wherof  cometh  forgetenes 
of  his  mynde  and  destruction  of  alle  quyk  and  sharp  re^on. 
6-1500  Lancelot  2885  In  his  consell  wonder  scharp  and  wys. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ix.  49  He  had  a  sharpe  foresight,  and 
working  wit.  c  1610  Women.  Saints  161  What  was  more 
ingenious  and  sharp  of  witt  than  she.  1697  DAMPIER  I'oy. 
I.  337  Raja  Laut  is  a  very  sharp  man.  1705  EVELYN  Diary 
4  Jan.,  Dr.  King,  a  sharp  ready  man  in  politics.  1837  CAR- 


LYLE  Fr,  Rev,  II.  v.  vii,  Sharp  Guadet  transfixes  you  with 

cross-questions, 

very  sharp  lad 


,         ,          .       , 
cross-questions,    1870  E.  PEACOCK  Rolf  Skirl.  I 


you  with 
I.  147  A 

D.  Of  reasoning  or  discourse  :  f  Acute,  sagacious 
(obs.'].  In  later  use,  of  remarks  :  Pointed,  apt,  witty. 

1580  Three  Familiar  Lett,  in  Spenser's  Poet.  Wks.  (Oxf. 
1912)  616  Master  H[arvey]s  short,  but  sharpe,  and  learned 
Judgement  of  Earthquakes.  1613  SIIAKS.  Hen,  Vlllt  n.  i. 
14  He..alleadged  Many  sharpe  reasons  to  defeat  the  Law. 
1700  T.  BROWN  Amnsem.  Str,  $  Com.  152  Your  Gentlemen 
that  speak  sharp  and  witty  Things.  1851  WILLMOTT  Picas. 
Lit,  xxi.  (1857)  126  It  was  thus  that,  .the  sharp,  quick  sen- 
tence  flashed  trom  the  lips  of  Buonarotti. 

C.  Of  sight,  hearing,  the  eyes  or  ears  :  Acute, 
keen.     Often  in  figurative  expressions. 

c  looo  Sax.  Leccltd.  II.  30  SIo  syn  bij>  byscearpre.  c  1381 
CHAUCER  Parl.  Faults  331  The  royal  egfe..That  with  nis 
bharpe  look  perceth  the  sonne.  1509  SIR  J.  DAVIKS  Noscc 
Teipswn  In  trod,  iii,  When  their  Reason's  Eye  was  sharp 
and  clear.  1630  K.  Johnson*  s  Kingd.  fy  Cotntttw.  8  The 
grey  eye..  is  sharpest  of  sight.  i8ai  SCOTT  Kenihv.  xxxi, 
The  Queen's  sharp  eye  soon  distinguished  Raleigh  amongst 
them.  1894  BLACKMORE  Perlycross  77  My  ears  are  pretty 
sharp..  and  I  heard  you  muttering. 

d.  Hence  of  observation,  an  observer  :  Vigilant. 
Phrase,  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out. 

1535  COVEHDALK  Lam.  iv.  18  They  laye  so  sharpe  waite  for 
vs,  that  we  can  not  go  safe  vpon  the  stretes.  1584  R.  SCOT 
Discov.  IVitckcr.  xui.  xxiii.  265  The  sharpest  lookers  on  will 
saie  it  is  in  your  other  hand.  i8z8  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S. 
Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  333  As  the  majority  of  mankind  have  a 
stronger  appetite  for  censure  than  for  praise  of  those  above 
them,  he  will  naturally  keep  a  sharp  look-out  with  that 
view.  1889  Jtssori1  Coming  of  Friars  iii.  158  The  bishop 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  upon  them. 

e.  Keen-witted  and  alert  in  practical  matters, 
businesslike,  smart  ;  often  with  unfavourable  im- 
plication, quick  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  others. 
(Cf.  SHARP  PRACTICE.) 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  \.  228  They  found  that  the  Don  had 
been  too  sharp  for  them.  17*1  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  4 


SHARP. 

He  was.. sharp  as  a  street-bred  boy  must  be.  1818  SCOTT 
Rol>  Roy  vii,  They  got  a  sharp  Newcastle  attorney.  1853 
R.  S.  SURTKES  Sponge**  Sp.  Tour  xlv.  352  Among  youths  ui 
his  own  aj;e  lit:  was  reckoned  rather  a  sharp  hand.  1855 
DICKENS  Dorrit  \.  xxiii,  I  have  seen  so  much  business  done 
on  sharp  principles  that. .  I  am  tired  of  them.  1859  LEVKK 
Davenport  Dunn  Iii,  All  of  them  ready  to  do  a  bharp  thing. 
1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pfpe  iv.  94  He.. was  accordingly  pretty 
sharp  at  making  a  bargain  with  a  publisher. 

4.  Eager,  impetuous,  violent,  fa.  Of  warriors: 
Eager  for  battle.  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Horn.  (Assmann)  61/244  Ac  ffa  f>ahi  ne  dydon 
nane  daedbote,  pa  sende  him  god  to  ^one  scearpan  here 
Romaniscre  leode.  a  1272  Lime  Ron  69  in  O.  E.  Misc.  95 
Hwer  is..Kctor  wi}>  his  scharpe  meyne.  1471  CAXTON 
Recttyell  (Sommer)  I.  246  That  men  of  armes  shold  haue 
no  wyues  to  thende  that  they  myght  be  more  sharpe  A  Tiers 
In  the  warre. 

t  b.  Of  feelings  :  Keen,  ardent.  Obs. 
c  1375  $c*  Leg.  Saints  v.  {Johannes}  501  Rycht  sa  manis 
deuocione  J>at  quhilc  fra  contemplacione  Isdrawyne,  sal  t>e 
scharpar  be.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1780  Then  he  shope  hyrn 
to  ship  in  a  sharp  haste.  1599  SANDVS  Eitropse  Spec.  (16051 
23,  Time-servers,  who.,  follow  Christ  vpon  asharpe  devotion, 
but  to  his  bread,  not  to  his  doctrine. 

c.  Of  conflict,  warfare,  an  attack:  Carried  on 
with  vigour,  fierce,  keen. 

13..  Cursor  M.  7753  (G-'itt.t  Fu!  scharp  \Cott.  snaip]  it 
was,  |>at  stour  and  snell,  All  fledd  J?e  folk  of  Israeli,  c  1381 
CHAUCER  Parl.  P'oules  2  Thassay  so  hard,  so  sharp  the 
conquering,  c  1425  WYSTOUS  Crcn.  vir.  viii.  (Cptt.)  198- 
Betweyn  (>is  Kollande  ofGaloway  And  Kylkpatrik  a  batel 
fel  Was  don,  bath  sar,  scharpe  and  snel.  1508  DUNBAK 
Goldyn  Targt  170  Thair  scharp  assayes  mycht  do  no  dures 
To  me.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \.  (Sommer)  27  Then  began 
the  fight  to  grow  most  sharpe.  1610  HOLLAND  Caniden  s 
Brit.  (1637)  816  The  fight  continued  sharpe  and  hot  on  both 
pans.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  II.  ,\.\vii.  131  Huntley.. 
after  a  sharp  conflict,  put  to  flight  the.  left  wing  of  the 
English.  1845  M.  I'ATTISOX  Ess.  (1889)  I.  4  The  c^nte>t 
between  good  and  evil  becomes  sharp  and  deadly.  1890 
Spectator  3  May,  Though  the  diicus.-i-ju  will  be  sharp,  it 
will  be  short, 

d.  Of  a  storm,  a  shower,  f  waves,  etc. :  Heavy, 
violent. 

13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vtrnon  J/.V.  716/33  Scharpe  wawes 
bat  Schiphassayled.  13771^x01..  P.  PI.  B.XVIII.  409' After 
sharpe  .shoures ',  quod  pees  '  niOite  shene  is  be  sonne1. 
c  1422  HoccLBVB  Learn  to  Die  556  Whan  deelh,  as  tempest 
sharp  ^  violent,  With  woful  troutjle  hem  shal  vexe  &  trauaill. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Xiclwlay's  V'oy.  n.  xii.  46  A  sharpe 
showre  of  rayne,  whiche  contynued  vntyll  the  morning. 

e.  Of  an   attack   of    disease :    Acute,    violent. 
tAlso  =  ACUTE  a.  2. 

1607  Toi'SELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  341  Of  diseases,  some  be 
called  long,  and  some  sharpe  and  short. 

f.  (a)  Of  a  hawk  :    Eager  for  prey  ;    hungry. 
(6)  tOf  persons  (sometimes  with  allusion  to  the 
hawking  sense)  :   Hungry,  *  sharp-set*   {obs.}.    (c) 
Of  the  appetite  :  Keen.    Of  the  stomach  :  Craving 
for  food. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Hawking  c  viij  b,  Also  she  may  be 
calde  an  aspare  hawke  of  sharpenesse  or  hir  corage . .  she  is 
moost  asper  and  sharpe  in  all  thyngs  that  belong  vnto  hir 
of  any  other  hawkys.  1575  TUHBKRV.  Faitlconrie  1-53  Then 
set  hir  sharpe  against  an  evening  and  go  out  to  seekc  some 
game.  i$77  St.  Aug.  Afanual  (Longman)  95,  I  am  come 
with  a  sharpe  stomacke,  let  me  not  goe  awaye  fastyng.  1596 
SHAKS.  Taut.  Shr.  iv.  i.  193  My  Kaulcon  now  is  sharpe,  and 
passing  emptie.  1642  FULLER  Holy  St.  m.  xxv.  231  Nowa- 
dayes,  does  not  wealth  make  them  lazy,  and  poverty  keep 
them  pamfull?  like  Hawks  they  flie  best  when  sharp.  1678 
L'ESTRANGE  Seneca's  Morals  \\.  xxiv.  317  When  we  have 
fasted  our  selves  Sharp,  and  Hungry-  1707  [E.  WARD] 
Barbacue  Feast  7  Their  Stomacks  were  a  little  too  sharp 
to  admit  of  time  enough  to  crave  a  Blessing  on  their  Food, 
but  all  fell  to.  1771  GOLDSM.  Haunch  of  Venison  5  Though 
my  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could  scarce  help  regretting,  To 
spoil  such  a  delicate  picture  by  eating. 

g.  Quick  or  active  in   bodily  movement.     Of 
movements,  esp.  a  run,  gallop,  etc.,  also  of  action 
of  any  kind  :  Brisk,  energetic. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  444/1  Scharp,  or  delyuer,  asper,  velox. 
1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV.  xvi,  Setting  my  two  little  ones  to 
box,  to  make  them  sharp,  as  he  called  it,  1817  J.  MAYER 
Sportsman's  Direct,  (ed.  2)  23  But  endeavour  to  pul!  quick 
the  instant  you  see  the  gun  cover  the  object ;  you  cannot 
be  too  sharp.  1842  W.  C.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Hist.  xvii.  §  9 


vtfty  s  Harkbacfe  192  Alter  a  sharp  run, 
men  baited  their  horses  at  the  Three  Crowns. 

(£)  Proverbial pkr.    (Used  as  an  injunction  to 
promptitude  ;  for  another  use  see  quot.  1788.) 

1706  VANBRUGH  Mistake  in,  i,  Are  you  thereabouts,  i'faith? 
Then  sharp's  the  word.  1788  GROSE  Diet.  Vulgar  T.  (ed.  2) 
s.  v.  SJutrp,  Sharp's  the  word  and  quick's  the  motion  with 
him  ;  said  of  any  one  very  attentive  to  his  own  interest,  and 
apt  to  take  all  advantages.  1837  T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag  ii,  Be 
alive,  my  fine  fellow  [..sharp's  the  word  and  quick's  the 
motion,  eh?  1875  'PATHFINDER'  Breaking  fy  Training 
Dogs  44  *  Come  into  heel,  sir  ! '  and  sharp  is  the  word. 
n.  Of  a  stream  :  Rapid.  Now  rare. 

1655  WALTON  Angltr  vi.  (1661)  132  All  Fish  that  live  in 
clear  or  sharp  streams.  1787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  36  From 
that  time  they  delight  to  be  in  sharp  streams,  and  such  as 
are  very  swift.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  32/2  (art.  Angling} 
A  deep  eddy  off  some  sharp  stream. 
i.  Of  the  pulse. 

1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin,  Mcd.  xiv.  161  Pulse  120, 
sharp;  slightly  dicrotous.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Mcd.  III. 
621  The  pulse  becomes  small,  sharp,  wiry  or  thready. 

j.  Of  winter,  wintry  weather,  frost,  wind,  air: 
Cuttingly  cold,  keen. 
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SHAEP. 

c  1435  Ckron,  London  (Kingsford  1905)  2  This  same  yere 
was  a  Riht  Sharpe  Wynter.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanc's 
Conun.  157  In  the  most  sharpe  time  of  winter.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  i.  u.  254  Thou .. thin kst  it  much.. To  run  vpon  the 
hharpe  winde  of  the  North.  1722  DK  FOE  Plague  (1884)  13 
With  sharp  tho'  moderate  Winds.  1762  STEKNE  Let.  to 
Mrs.  Sterne  15  Mar.,  There  has  been  no  snow  here,  but  the 
weather  has  been  sharp.  1858  HAWTHORNE  /->.  <y  //.  Jrnls. 
(1872)  I.  44  Keen  and  cutting  air,  sharp  as  a  razor.  1894 
HALL  CAINE  Manxman  v.  viii,  Though  the  air  was  sharp, 
he  had  been  carrying  his  cloak  over  his  arm. 

5.  Severe,  strict,  harsh,     a.  f  Of  persons:  Severe 
or  harsh  in  temper  or  mood  (o&s.).     Of  temper, 
etc.  :  Irritable,  irascible. 

c  1000  6'o-r.  Leechd.  III.  162  He  bi5  scarp  &  biter  & 
swiSe  vvaur  on  his  wordum.  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  3577  So  wur5 
he  wro5,  o  mode  sarp,  His  tables  brokun  dun  he  is  warp. 
c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Yerg.  Eng.  Hist.  (.Camden)  147  He  was  vene 
sharpe  in  manners,  sterne  of  nature,  exceading  crewell.  1638 
R.  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  84  Whether  hee  bee 
of  these  sharpe  and  soure  ones  that  would  take  from  heaven 
its  starrer,  and  from  the  earth  its  flowers,  a  1668  LASS  ELS 
Italy  \\.  (1698;  96  The  Kccho  in  the  well,  which  answers 
you  indeed,  but  like  a  sharp  scold,  too  quick  and  short. 

b.  Of  persons  and  tneir  utterances :  Cutting  in 
rebuke,  invective,  or  satire  ;  harsh  and  peremptory 
in  command.     Also  of  looks,  tones,  etc. :    Indi- 
cating anger  or  rebuke. 

a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  212  Sweord  &  knif  ei5er  beoS  scherpe  & 
keoiulnde  wordes.  ci386CHAUCEK  Wife's  Prol.  14  Lo!  which 
a  sharp  word  for  the  nones . .  lesus . .  Spak  in  repreve  of  the 
Samaritan,  1471  CAXTON  /?4tfw/#/l(Somnier)  II.  654  Eneas. . 
answered  to  the  kyuge  wordes  sharpe  and  poynaunt  ynowhe. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  984  King  Henry  wrote  to  him  an 
aunswere  with  verie  sharpe  and  grieuous  wordes  reprouing 
his  vntruth.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eug.  Pocsie  i.  xxxMArb.)  76 
Skelton  a  sharpe  Satirist.  1620  BRENT  tr.  Sarpi's  Counc. 
Trent  vin.  (1629)  728  The  Cardinal!  of  Loraine  also  wrote 
a  sharpe  letter  to  the  Pope,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Prol.  \st  Sat. 
Juv.  Wks.  1730  I.  52  Nor  sharp  Juvenal's  stronger  verse 
Perverted  into  doggrel  farce,  a  1720  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers 
11795)  I.  u.  139  Yet  they  were  not  for  using  sharp  language 
against  such  teachers.  1833  TENNYSON  May  Queen  \.  iv, 
He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave  him  yester- 
day. 1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  LI.  App.  677 
Tostig  has  sharp  words  with  his  brother. 

c.  Of  punishment,  persecution,  laws,  etc.,  also 
of  a  jud^e,  lawgiver,  etc. :  Severe,  merciless. 

a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  ix.  25  To  punysch  him  in  sharp 
&.bittire  pyne.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  9103  (Fairf.)  Sa  sare  and 
bharpe  martiiing  was  neuer  sene  on  siche  a  king.  1533  GAU 
Richt  Vay  (.1888;  85  Suppose  thow  may  richtuslie  be  ane 
scherp  iuge  apone  wsz.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Pkilomtne  xcvi. 
Wks.  1910  II.  192  But  in  hir  minde  a  sharpe  revenge,  She 
fully  did  reserve.  1663  Bp.  PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgr.  xxx.  (1687) 
365  This  sluggish  temper  must  be  banished  by  a  rigorous 
and  sharp  penance.  1720  SKWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I. 
Pref.  16  Who  will  ere  long  fall  under  a  sharper  persecution. 
1851  HELPS  Comp.  Solit.  vi.  96  Those  we  have  lived  with 
are  the  sharpest  judges  of  our  conduct. 

d.  To  be  sharp  upon  :  to  be  hard  or  severe  upon 
(now  only,  by  way  of  censure  or  criticism  j. 

1561  in  Exch,  Rolls  Scot.  XIX.  475  The  said  Thomas  not 
to  be  scharp  upoun  the  said  Alexander  for  payment  of  the 
said  soum.  2596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  I.  161 
He  was  so  scharpe  vpon  his  abuses.  1678  RYMKK  Tra*. 
last  Age  32  Polynices  seems  ill  treated,  and  his  Brother  is 
much  too  sharp  upon  him.  1713  ADDISON  Guardian  No.  109 
p  5  One  of  those  Untucker'd  Ladies  whom  you  were  so  sharp 
upon.  1833  LYTTON  Godolpkin  iv,  You  are  sharp  on  me, 
young  Sir. 

e.  Of  pain,  suffering,  grief,  etc.  :  Keen,  acute, 
intense.     Of  experiences  :  Intensely  painful. 

ciooo  SAX.  Leechd.  II.  206  ponne  bi£  ba;t  sar  scearpre 
t>onne  t?xs  welmes  sar  l>e  on  bxrc  iifre  selfre  beoS.  a  1122 
O,  E.  Ckron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1086,  &  sy33an  com  se  scearpa 
hungor.  ^1205  LAY.  21944  Heoweoren  swi6e  iharmede  mid 
scserpen  ban  hungre.  c  1250  Gtn.  fy  Ex.  2989  Gnattes.. 
smale  to  sen,  and  sarp  on  bite.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc. 
6563  PC  ferthe  [payne  of  hellej  es  hunger  sharpe  and  stiang. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  130  This  sorwe..shal  been  hevy 
and  grevous,  and  ful  sharpe  and  poinant  in  herte.  c  1477 
CAXTON  Jason  115  b,  A  sorowe  moche  aygre  and  sharp. 
1548-9  (Mar J Aii  Com.  Prayer^St.  Andrew s  Day,  Collect^ 
The  sharp  and  painful  death  of  thecrosse.  1565  J.  PHILLIPS 
Patient  Grissell  331  (Malone  Soc.)  The  bitter  pangs  of  death, 
Whose  gripes  most  sharp  semd  to  close  my  breath.  1592 
SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  Jul.  v.  i.  41  Sharpe  miserie  had  worne  him 
to  the  bones,  a  1627  SIK  J.  BEAUMONT  Bosworth  F.  74  The 
sharp  Conclusion  of  a  sad  success.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  in.  803  The  nightly  Wolf-. now  plots  not  on  the 
Fold  ;  Tam'd  with  a  sharper  Pain.  1722  WOLLASTON  Relig. 
Nat,  ix.  216  Such  injoyments..are  followed  many  times  by 
sharp  reflections  and  bitter  penances  in  the  rear.  1843 
K.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxvii.  340  Sharp,  lancinating 
pains  were  felt  most  frequently  in  the  knee.  1898  WATTS- 
DUNTON  Aylwin  xi.  iii,  A  pang  at  my  heart  as  sharp  as 
though  there  had  been  a  reasonable  hope  till  now. 

•ff.  tramf.     Said  of  a  scourge  :    =  SMART  a.  i. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  5876  And  cjua  ne  dos  noght  yur  bidding, 

Wit  scarp  scurgesyee  bam  suing,     c  1450  Mirks  Festial ^ 

To  ;eue  hym  dyscyplyn  apon  his  bare  backe  wyth  a  scharpe 

^erde. 

t  g.  Of  a  mode  of  life :  Austere.  Obs. 
1340  Ayenb.  165  pe  oj?er  del  is  zuo  ^et  hi  makej>..bet  lyf 
bet  zuo  moche  sseweji  ssarp  an  dreduol  to  chiese.  1577 
tr.  Luther's  Comm,  Galat.  v.  19  (1580)  270  b,  The  Car- 
thusians or  Charterhouse  monkes,  whose  order.. is  of  all 
other  the  straitest  &  sharpest.  1588  PARKE  tr.  Men- 
doza's  Hist.  China  254  They  were  certaine  religious  men 
who  liued  in  common,  a  sharpe  and  asper  life.  1611  SHAKS. 
Cymb.  in.  iii.  31  Hap'ly  this  life  is  best,  (If  quiet  life  be 
best)  sweeter  to  you  That  haue  a  sharper  knowne. 

6.  Pungent  in  taste;    also,   having  strong  acid} 
alkaline,  or  caustic  properties.    fOf  wine  :  Sour. 

f  1000  Sax.  Letckd.  I.  354  Nini  gate  lord  ineng  wio  scear- 
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pum  ecede.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  304  Shrifte  shope 
sharpe  salue  and  made  men  do  penaunce  For  her  mysdedes. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  352  Wo  was  his  cook,  but  if  his  sauce 
were  Poynaunt  and  sharp.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alc/t.  v.  in 
Ashm.  (1652.)  73  As  Sharpe  tast,  Unctuous,  and  Sower.  1546 
J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  46  This  medicine  thus  ministred  is 
sharpe  and  colde.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Hitsb.  iv. 
(1586)  187  b,  The  like  quantitie  of  manna  kneaded  togither, 
and  giuen  them  in  sharpe  wine.  1584  VERON  Lat.-Eng. 
Diet.,  Pallacana,  a  bharpe  onion  causing  the  ties  to  water. 
1617  MOKYSON  I  tin.  I.  252  Pomegranates,  Olives,  Bread, 
and  sharpe  Wine.  1639  [J.  TAYLOR  (Water- P.)]  Divers 
Crabtree  Lect.  167,  I  can  weepe  no  more,  unle^se  I  get  a 
good  sharpe  Onion  in  my  handkerchiefe.  1641  MUKREL 
Cookerie  (ed.  5)  21  To  boylea  Chine  of  Mutton  orVeale,  in 
sharp  brotiu  1661  BOYLE  Scept.  Chew.  iv.  254  As  soon  as  I 
found  the  Lixivium  sufficiently  sharp  upon  the  tongue,  I 
reserv'd  it  for  use.  1709  FELTON  Diss.  Classics  (1718)  106 
Every  body  can  tell  Sweet  from  Bitter,  what  is  Sharp,  or 
Sour,  or  Vapid,  or  Nauseous.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of 
Diet  in  Aliments^  etc.  262  What  renders  the  Blood  acrimo- 
nious or  sharp.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  9f  Art  II. 
429  Arsenic  acid.. has  a  sharp  caustic  tastu.  1853  SOYER 
Pantropheon  71  If  you  prefer  a  sharper  sauce,  mix  well 
some  green  mint  with  rue. 

b.yfy. 

1604  in  Challoner  Missionary  Priests  (1803)  II.  21  Al- 
though I  shall  have  a  sharp  dinner,  yet  I  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ  I  shall  have  a  most  sweet  supper.  1668  R.  STEELE 
Httsbatidm.  Calling  vi.  (1672)  152  Drudging  at  the  harrow, 
that's  sharp;  but  sweeping  down  the  wheat,  that's  sweet. 
1886  MKS.  LYNN  LINTON  Paston.  Ctirew  xxxii,  That  sharp 
sauce  which  carries  costs  and  awards  damages. 

c.  Of  water  :  (a)  ?  Charged  with  carbonic  acid. 
t(£)  Hot,  scalding  (rare~1}. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav,  18  The  water  was 
sharp  and  hard,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  21  Sept.  1644,  A 
fountains  of  sharp  water  which  they  report  wholesome 
against  the  stone.  1742  Lond.  fy  Country  Breiu.  i.  (ed.  4) 
28  Water  lukewarm  put  over  at  first  with  the  Bowl,  but 
soon  after  sharp  or  boiling  Water. 

d.  In  various  technical   collocations,  as  sharp 
lime,  ?  unslaked  lime ;  sharp  vat  (Dyeing),  a  vat 
containing  a  considerable  excess  of  lime  (Ure  Diet. 
Arts  1839,  p.  674) ;  sharp  gas  (see  quot.  1886). 

1772  T.  SIMPSON  Vermin  Killer  15  If  you  sow  sharp  lime 
with  the  grain.  1886  Times  12  Apr.  9/3  Miners  had.,dls. 
covered  that  some  outbursts  of  gas  are  what  they  call 
*  hharp  ',  and  are  capable  of  forming  a  dangerous  mixture 
with  much  less  warning  than  is  usually  given.  The  experi- 
ments of  the  Commissioners  show  that  the 'sharp*  gas  of 
the  miners  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  marsh  gas. 

7.  Of  sound  :  Penetrating,  shrill,  high-pitched. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  90  Nou  scharpe  notes  and  nou 
softe.  1420-2  LYDG.  Thebes  \,  205  Be  vertue  only  of  the 
werbles  sharpe  That  he  made  in  Mercuries  harpe.  1604 
K.  G[KIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xxix.  418  A 
flute  of  earth,  having  a  very  sharpe  sound.  1687  DRYDEN 
Song  St.  Cecilia's  Dity  37  Sharp  Violins  proclaim  Their 
jealous  Pangs,  and  Desperation.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  IV.  9  Their  voice  is  not  so  sharp  as  the  note  of  some 
other  animals.  1810  SCOTT  Latiy  of  L.  111.  x,  A  sharp  and 
shrieking  echo  gave,  Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave  !  1866 
WHITTIER  Maids  of  A  ttitash  20  The  wood-bird's  plaintive 
cry,  The  locust's  sharp  reply.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv. 
262  A  sharp  shrill  tinkle. 

fb.  Of  an  accent:  =  ACUTE  a.  Also  of  a 
syllable  :  Bearing  the  acute  accent.  Obs.  rare. 

1589  [see  ACCENT  sb.  i,  6],  1611  COTGK.,  Accent  aigut  a 
sharpe  accent  marked  thus, ',  &  much  vsed.  1612  B  KINSLEY 
Pos.  Parts  (1615)  46  b,  Euery  Nowne  Substantiue  common, 
increasing  sharp  or  long  in  the  Genitiue  case,  is  the  feminine 
Gender. 

C.  Photietics.  (a)  Used  to  express  the  acoustic 
quality  of  the  high-front  vowels  ;  (£)  a  designation 
for  unvoiced  consonants.  Obs.  in  technical  use. 

(a)  CJ53»  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  899  Ye  shal 
pronounce,  .your  z,  as  sharpe  as  can  be.  1871  Public  Sch. 
Lat.  Grant,  9  §  12,  I  [is]  the  thin  sharp  palatal. 

(d)  1841  LATHAM  Eng.  Long.  \.  104  Concerning  the  Mutes 
we  may  predicate  that  one  naif  of  them  is  Flat,  and  the 
other  half  Sharp.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  450  The 
.voiceless  group  containing  the  sharp  consonants. 
I  8.  Mus.  a.  Of  a  note  :  Relatively  high  in  pitch. 
\).  Of  a  note,  singing,  an  instrument :  Above  the 
regular  or  true  pitch ;  too  high.  c.  A,  C,  D  etc. 
sharp :  the  sound  which  is  a  semitone  higher  than 
A,  C,  D,  etc.  Also  the  key  or  other  contrivance 
in  a  musical  instrument  for  producing  such  a  note. 
d.  Of  an  interval,  •{•key,  or  t  scale:  =  MAJOR,  e. 
Of  a  key  :  Having  sharps  in  the  signature,  f  f. 
B  sharp  :  the  early  name  for  the  sign  tj,  used  to 
counteract  a  fiat. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  3  The  \)  cliefe  which  is  common 
to  euery  part,  is  made  thus  t>  or  thus  Q  the  one  signifying 
the  halfe  note  and  flatt  singing  :  the  other  signifying  the 
whole  note  or  sharpe  singing.  1662  PLAYFORD  Skill  bins.  i. 
i.  (1674)  5,  B  duralis  or  B  sharp.  1694  W.  HOLDER  Harmony 
(1731)  15*  The  Differences  of  those  we  call  Flat,  or  Sharp 
Keys;  the  Sharp,  which  take  the  Greater  Intervals  within 
Diapason,  as  Thirds,  Sixths,  and  Sevenths  Major,  are  more 
brisk  and  airy.  1746  TANSUR  New  Mus.  Gram.  73  Observe, 
to  Tune  all  Sharp-Thirds,  as  sharp  as  the  Ear  will  admit, 
1752  tr.  Rauieau's  Treat.  Mus.  36  If  that  Concord  was  a 
Major,  or  a  Sharp,  as  the  Third  and  the  Sixth  may  be. 
Ibid.  107  Chromatick  may  be  practised  in  sharp  Keys,  upon 
the  sharp  Third  to  a  Governing-note.  1782  MRS.  H.  COWLEY 
Bol>l  Stroke  for  Httsb.  \\.  iii,  Trying  a  semibreve  in  G 
sharp,  has  made  me  as  flat  as  double  F.  1818  BUSBY  Gram. 
Mus.  318  n0/«,The  Chord  of  the  extreme  Sharp  Sixth.  1848 
RIMBAULT  Pianoforte  19  The  black  key  which  lies  Between 
C  and  D,  is  called  C-sharp  or  D-flat. 

quasi-arft-.    1880  Athenaeum  17  Jan.  96/2  There  was  on 
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Saturday  a  tendency  to  sing  sharp,  which  was  at  tinier 
unpleasantly  noticeable. 

9.  \Vith  reference  to  form  only  (without  implica- 
tion of  cutting  or  piercing). 

a.  Tapering  to  a  '^relatively)  fine  point. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  820  Hys  nese,  at  be  poynt,  es 
sharp  and  smalle.  1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  23 
[Tokens  of  death.]  When.. the  nose  waxeth  sharpe.  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  Vt  \\.  iii.  16  His  Nose  was  as  sharpe  as  a  Pen. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  iv.  xiii.  (1614)  413  Long  and 
sharpe  chins.  1712  J.  MORTON  Nat.  Hist.  Xorthumpt.  106 
Turbinated  Shells..,  some  with  a  broader,  others  with  a 
narrower  and  sharper  Spire.  1784  COWPER  Task  in.  157 
Travel  nature  up  To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height. 
1821  SCOTT  Keititw.  xvii,  A  perpetual  blush,  which  occupied 
rather  the  sharp  nose  than  the  thin  cheek  of  this  personage. 
t  b.  Ending  in  an  angle,  pointed ,  peaked . 
Sharp  moon :  the  crescent  moon.  Crooked  and 
sharp  (Her.)  :  angular  zigzag.  Obs. 

CX42O  Two  Cookery  Bks.  38  Take  blaunchid  Almaundys, 
&  kerf  hem  long,  smal,  &  scharpe.  1486  Bk,  St.  Albans, 
Her.  d  vii,  He  berith  pale  crokyt  and  sharpe  of  Sable  and 
Syluer.  1530  PALSGR.  266,  i  Scharpe  ende  of  the  nioone, 
come.  1617  MOKYSON  I  tin.  i.  142  With  a  long  visage  and  a 
little  sharpe  beard  upon  the  chin.  1686  WOOD  Life  6  July 
(O.  H.  S.)  HI.  191  Tuesday,  between  n  and  i  a  sharp  or  new 
moone  was  scene  in  the  skies.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Theve- 
nofs  Tra-v.  11.85  Aheap  sharp  at.the  top  like  a  Sugar- Loaf. 

c.  Of  an  angle;  ~\(a]  Less  than  aright  angle: 
=  ACUTE  a.  {Obs.  ;  common  in  the  i6th  c.).    (b} 
Kelatively  small  or  acute.    (/)  Abrupt,  not  rounded 
of!  or  blunted;   involving  sudden  change  of  direc- 
tion ;  so  sharp  turn. 

(a)  c  1537  DE  BENESE  Meas.  Lands  Aiiij,  The  last  is  a 
sharpe  angle,  iyke  to  one  of  the  angles  of  a  tryangle.  1594 
BLUNDKVIL  Exerc.  \.  (1597  57  b,  For  the  one  [angle]  is  right, 
and  the  other  sharpe.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  m.  376/2  A 
sharp  angle  or  coiner,  being  less  than  a  square  Angle. 

{b}  1589  IVE  Pract.  Fortif.  2  The  angles  that  do  happen  in 
it,  may  be  made  the  flatter  or  sharper. 

(c)  1825  I.  NICHOLSON  Ober.  Mech.  537  Knocking  off  the 
sharp  angles  with  the  thick  end  of  a  tool  called  a  ^cabling 
hammer.  1877  Miss  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xx.  574  A 
sharp  turn  to  the  right.  1910  HIRTH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VI. 
IQI/I  Lines  drawn  through  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  oldest 
Chinese  hieroglyphics  cross  each  other  at  a  sharp  angle. 

d.  Of  an  ascent  or  descent,  a  rise  or  fall  (Jit.  or 
Jig.}  :  Abrupt. 

1725  DE  FOE  lf'oy.  round  World  (1840)  257  We  had  gone 
up  upon  a  sharp  ascent.  1785  COWPER  Task  \.  326  Hence 
the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short,  And  such  the  ic-ascent. 
1877  HUXLEY  Pkysiogr.  xviii.  313  A  very  sharp  rise  leads 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  range  of  the  Andes. 

e.  Naut.  Of  the  shape  of  a  vessel :  Having  a 
narrow  and  wedge-shaped  bottom. 

1709  DAMPIER  Voy.  III.  11.  47,  I  would  have..hal'd  my 
Ship  ashore,  .but  my  Ship  being  sharp,  I  did  not  dare  to  do 
it.  1721  PERRY  Daggenh.  Breach  115  Ships,  more  especially 
such  as  are  sharp  and  built  for  Sailing.  1815  Falconers 
Diet.  Marine  (ed.  BurneyJ,  ^harp-Bottom^  is  synonymous 
with  a  sharp  floor,  and  used  in  contradistinction  to  a  flat 
floor.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  821/1  This  tendency  on  the 
part  of  a  sharp  ship . .  by  her  wedge-shaped  form  in  the  fore 
and  after  bodies,  is  great. 

f.  Of  features:  Emaciated,  peaked,  thin. 
[1561,  1599:  see  a.]    1833  TENNYSON  Death  Old  Year  46 

His  face  is  growing  snarp  and  thin.  1865  WHITTIER 
Changeling  29  My  face  grows  sharp  with  the  torment. 

1 1O.  Naut.  Of  the  wind :  ?  Almost  dead  ahead. 
(Cf.  SHARP  adv.  2.)  Obs.  rare-1. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  i.  ii  17  The  Wind  is  sharp, 
hawl  forward  the  main  Bowline. 

11.  Having  the  angles  or  edges  not  rounded  off 
or  flattened ;  hence,  clear  or  distinct  in  outline  or 
contour.  Often  in  immaterial  sense,  of  contrasts, 
distinctions,  etc. :  Not  shaded  off,  abrupt,  strongly 
marked. 

1675  A.  BROWNE  Apj>.  Art  of  Limning  8  The  Complex- 
ions of  Virgins  and  tair  Young  Women  are  riot  so  much 
different  from  the  other  in  the  Colouring:  as  in  the  Sharp- 
ness of  the  Work,  those  few  and  t>harp  Muscles  in  the  Body 
[etc.].  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $Artll.%og  The  plaster 
..hardens  in  a  few  minutes,  and  takes  a  very  sharp  impres- 
sion. 1855  Orr's  Circ.  6"«.,  Inprg.  Nat.  207  The  chiselled 
margins  of  the  pillars  and  cornices  of  the  latter,  are  still  as 
sharp  as  when  first  carved.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  <y  Pal.  ii. 
(1858)  133  Those  who.  .are  brought  intu  the  sharpest  geo- 
graphical contrast.  1895  SAINTSBURY  Corr.  Impr.  38  The 
very  musical  poets  are  too  apt  to  let  the  sharp  and  crisp 
definition  of  their  picture  be  washed  away  in  floods  of  sound. 
1899  Allbittt's  Syst,  Med.  VIII.  921  With  regard  to  the  first 
three  forms  [of  drug  eruption!  no  sharp  lines  can  be  drawn. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  sharp  weapon ;  spec,  a  small  sword  (in  i8th 
cent,  part  of  a  civilian's  attire) ;  a  rapier  used  for 
duelling  as  opposed  to  a  'blunt*  or  buttoned 
weapon.  Obs.  or  arch. 

13..  Gaw.  §  Gr.  Knt.  424  Pe  scharp  of  ^  schalk  schyn- 
dered  |>e  bones,  a  1375  Joseph  Arim.  513  Mony  swou?mnp 
lay  borwschindringe  of  scharpe.  1654  GAYTON /Y^<w.  Aotes 
67  Through  blunts  to  sharpes,  through  surcingles  to  the 
garters  and  Zones  of  Amazones.  17*3  •"§.  CENTLIVHE 
Beat's  Duel  in.  i,  I  think  a  Gentleman  ought  to  wear  a 
sharp  for  a  terror  to  the  Vulgar,  and  because  Us  the  fashion. 
1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  iv.  i,  But  for  your  curst  sharps  and 
snaps,  I  never  knew  any  good  come  of  em. 

fb.  Phr.  To  fight,  play,  etc.  at  the  sharp,  at 
sharp(s  :  to  fight  with  unbated  swords,  to  fight  in 
earnest,  in  contradistinction  to  fencing.  To  go  or 
come  to  the  sharp  :  to  come  to  bloodshed.  Obs. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch,  Romulus  (1595^  ^  A  coinbate 
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of  fensers  (called  Gladiatores)  fighting  at  the  sharpe.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  ix.  x\.  344  As  for  that  other  furniture,  it  was 
rather  a  good  bootie  than  armour  of  proofe ;  faire  and 
resplendent,  before  men  come  to  the  sharp,  but  foule  and 
unseemely  amongst  bloudie  wounds.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trai>. 
297  One  goodly  Amphitheater.. where  Fencers  at  sharpe 
hucceeded  the  actors.  1694  JER.  COLLIER  Misc.,  QfDutl~ 
ling  37  If  Butchers  had  but  the  Manners  to  go  to  Sharps, 
Gentlemen  would  be  contented  with  a  Rubber  at  Cuffs. 
1748  SMOLLETT  Rod*  Rand,  xu,  He  would  even  fight  captain 
Weazel  at  sharps ;  but  it  should  be  with  such  sharps  as 
Strap  was  best  acquainted  with,  namely  ra/ors.  1826  SCOTT 
Woodst.  xviii,  There  is  daylight  enough  now  for  a  game  at 
sharps. 

c-fig- 

1596  NASHE  Saffron.  W olden  F  4  b,  Put  a  whole  million  of 
lohannes  Mabnsiusses  of  them  together,  and  they  shall  not 
handle  their  matters  at  sharpe  so  handsomly  as  I  [tuarg. 
Painters  sharp  handling].  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig. 
Mcd.  n.  §  vii.  156  The  Devill  that  did  but  buffet  Saint 
Paul,  playes  mee  thmkes  at  sharpe  with  me.  1720  SHAD- 
WELL  Epsom  IV.  i,  Since  they  were  so  much  too  hard  fur  us 
at  Blunts,  we  were  fools  to  go  to  Sharps  with  them. 

f  2.  A  sharp  ed^e ;  spec,  the  edge  of  a  sword.  Obs. 

13..  Gaw.  ($•  Gr.  A'nf.  1593  For  J»e  mon  merkkez  hym  wel 
as  pay  mette  fyrst,  Set  sadly  pescharp  in  f>e  slot  euen.  c  1430 
Pugr,  Lyf  Ma>i/iode  i.  xxvii.  (1869)  19  Bi  the  flatte  of  the 
swerd  j  vnderstonde  good  and  trewe  avisement. . .  With  the 
flatte  ye  shulden  vsen  to  smite  whan  ye  seen  youre  subieaes 
erre...And  if  ye  mown  sohaue  hem  it  is  bet  tere  than  to  smite 
with  the  sharpe.  1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  IV.  1596  The 
Captaine  commanded  that  they  should  be  put  to  the  sharpe 
of  the  sword. 

b.jfo 

i6oz  DANIEL  ^/«w/*/«7wslxxii,They  present,  with  the  sharp 
of  envy,  strain  To  wound  them  with  reproaches  and  despite. 
1679  OLDHAM  Sat.  Jesuits  Prol.  26  "l'is  pointed  Satyr,  and 
the  sharps  of  Wit  For  such  a  prize  are  th'  only  Weapons  fit, 
a  1734  NORTH  Exainen  I.  ii.  §  0611740)  82  At  present  I 
haue  to  do  only  with  the  Matter  of  a  Treaty  (which  the 
Rebels  expected)  and  not  with  the  Sharps,  which  to  their 
great  Surprise  and  Confusion  fell  upon  them. 

c.    The  sharp  of  the  hand:  the  edge  of  the  hand. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxx.  108  An  old  salt,  pointing 
with  the  sharp  of  his  hand  to  leeward.  1896  CLAKK  RUSSELL 
Tale  of  Ten  III.  272  Six  men.,  standing  up,  staring  under 
the  sharp  of  their  hands. 

T  3.  The  termination  of  anything  which  is  pointed 
or  which  tapers  to  a  point.  Obs.  rare. 

1633  in  Verney  Mem.  (1892)  I.  108  The  cloath  sute,  the 
skirts  wrought  in  Pickendell,  with  two  sharps  on  the  hoase. 
1638  MAYNE  2.««««_(i66<)  248  The  decent  slendernesse  of 
her  fingers,  ending  in  a  beautiful  sharpe.  1848  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  IX.  II.  553  Those  poles  where  the  sharp  has  not 
been  broken  off  are  likely  to  break  when  put  up  and  loaded 
with  bine. 

4.  Mus.  a.  A  high-pitched  note,  (rare.)  b.  A 
note  raised  half  a  tone  above  the  natural  pitch. 
C.  In  musical  notation,  the  sign  jji  which  indicates 
this  raising  of  the  note;  falso  the  sign  t)  (seequot. 
1653  and  cf.  A.  8  f).  Double  sharp:  the  sign  x 
indicating  that  a  note  must  be  raised  two  semitones. 
d.  Sharps  ami  fiats  :  see  FLAT  s/i.3  14. 

1576  GASCOICSE  Grief  of  Joy  iv.  xix.  Wks.  19.10  II.  551 
Whiles  I  searcht,  the  semyquaver  toyes,  The  glauncuig 
sharpes,  the  halfe  notes  for  the  nones.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  ff 
Jul.  in.  v.  28  It  is  the  Larke  that  sings  so  out  of  tune,  Strain- 
ing harsh  Discords,  and  vnpleasing  Sharpes.  1612  DRAYTON 
Poly-all',  xtll.  55  The  throstle  with  shrill  sharps,  as  purposely 
he  song  T'  awake  the  lustlesse  sun.  1653  LD.  BROUNCKER  tr. 
Des  Cartes'  Contpend.  Mus.  37  Finally,  the  voyce  C,  is 
called  a  Quadrate,  or  Sharp,  because  it  is  the  most  Acute, 
and  the  opposite  to  P  Soft  or  Flat.  1746  FKANCIS  tr.  Hor., 
Art  of  Poetry  474  In  vain  his  tuneful  Hand  the  Master 
tries,  He  asks  a  Flat,  and  hears  a  Sharp  arise.  1806  CALL- 
COTT  Mus.  Gram.  v.  58  The  Double  Sharp  is  sometimes 
marked  with  a  single  Cross.  1841  BKOWNING  Pied  Piper  ii, 
Shrieking  and  squeaking  In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats. 
1855  TENNYSON  Brook  40,  I  chatter  over  stony  ways,  In 
little  sharps  and  trebles. 
e.  allusively. 

1599  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  382  Let  all  your  sharps 
Bee  feares  of  faithfull  harts ;  And  all  your  flats  The  death 
of  your  desarts. 

t  5.  A  shoal  in  a  river-bed.    Obs.  rare. 

1776  G.  SEMPLK  Building  in  Water  56  Shoals  or  Sharps 
m  navigable  Rivers. 

t  6.  Some  kind  of  fish.     Cf.  SHABPLING.  Obs. 
a  1636  WESTCOTE  View  Devonsh.  (1845)  39  Fish. .  .Shott. 
Seal.  Sharpe.  Sturgeon. 

7.  Each  of  the  two  raised  ledges  forming  the  sides 
of  the   mould   upon   which   sheet-lead    is    cast. 
Usually  in  plural. 

1703  NEVE  CityffC.  Purchaser  (1736)  s.v.  Lead,  This 
Mold.. consists  of .. Boards .. nail'd  down  fast,  and  upon 
these,  at  a  due  Distance . .  the  Sharps  are  fixed. . .  At  each 
end  [of  the  strike]  is  cut  a  Notch . . ;  so  that  when  the  Strike 
is  us'd,  it  rides  upon  the  Sharps  with  those  Notches. . . 
[Settle  the  sand]  by  lifting  up  one  end  of  the  Strike,  letting 
the  other  rest  upon  the  other  Sharp.  1815  I.  NICHOLSON 
Offr.  Mech.  360. 

8.  a.    =  SUARPKE. 

1797  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  IVatsmgham  IV.  277  The  sharps 
have  queered  me.  1811  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Sharp,  a 
gambler,  or  person,  professed  in  all  the  arts  of  play ;  a  cheat, 
or  swindler.  1894  MASKELYNE  Sharps  t  Flats  ii.  25  The 
successful  sharp . .  must  have  unbounded  self-confidence  if 
his  wiles  are  to  be  of  any  avail. 

b.  colloq.  An  expert,  connoisseur,  a  wise  man  or 
one  professing  to  be  so. 

1865  Pall, VatlGat.  n  Sept.  10/1  The  long  list  of  sharps' 
who  advertise  their  '  tips  '  in  the  sporting  journals,  a  167* 
B.  HARTE  Poems,  Cicely  44,  I  never  saw  such  a  star,  And  I 
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thought  of  them  sharps  in  the  Bible,  and  I  went  for  it  then 
and  thar.  1880  ASA  GRAY  Lett.  II.  702  You  know  I  am  no 
picture  sharp.  1885  HOKNADAY  2  Yrs.  in  "Jungle  i.  5  Unless 
he  is  a  scientific  sharp,  the  chances  are  he  cannot  name  a 
living  species.. which  cannot  be  found  represented  there. 

9.  //.  The  finer  particles  of  the  husk  and  the 
coarser  particles  of  the  flour  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  (separated  from  the  bran  and  the  fine  flour 
in    the    process    of    milling) ;     the    *  middlings' 
between  bran  and  flour. 

The  Lutteriuorth  Advertiser  of  3  Feb.,  1912,  reports  a 
case  heard  at  Petty  Sessions  in  which  the  plaintiff,  supported 
by  the  County  Analyst,  maintained  that  the  term  was 
applied  to  the  '  middlings  '  of  wheat  only,  while  the  defend- 
ant and  trade  witnesses  asserted  that  'sharps  might  contain 
rice,  oats,  tapioca ;  it  was  a  general  name  for  mill  oficils  '. 

1801  Farmer's  Mag:  Apr.  215  These  sharps  were  ground 
a  second  time,  and  boulted  a  third  time,  and  the  produce 
was  46  Ib.  of  second  flour  of  barley.  1824  [CARfi]  Craven 
Gloss.,  S/iar-ps,  coarse  ground  flour  with  a  portion  of  bran. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  352  The  sharps,  or  that 

Eortion  which  consists  of  the  heart  of  the  grain,  and  which  is 
roken   and  escapes   from   between    the   millstones.     1896 
A.  AUSTIN  fcnglanifs  Darling  n.  i,  None  o'  your  sharps  nor 
dog-bran,  but  real  Earl's  barley-meal. 

10.  //.   One  of  three  grades  of  needles,  including 
those  of  greatest  length  and  most  acutely  pointed. 

1849  LONGF.  Karanagk  v,  If  I  do  not  like  the  sizes,  he 
offers  to  exchange  them  for  others,  either  sharps  or  betweens. 
i86a  MOKKALL  Needle-making  38  The  Sharps  are  those 
usually  called  'Sewing  needles',  1892  '  K.  ANSTEV'  I 'fli.es 
Pop,  (1907)  241,  1  want,  .two  packets  of  egg-eyed  sharps. 

11.  —  SHARPIE. 

1891  Century  Diet.,  Sharp.  A  kind  of  boat  used  by  oyster- 
men.  Also  sharpie,  sharpy. 

12.  (See  quot.) 

1891  Century  Diet.)  Sharp.  In  diamond-cutting,  theed^e 
of  the  quadrant  when  an  octahedral  diamond  is  cleft  into 
four  parts. 
C.   Comb. 

1.  In  parasynthetic  adjs.,  as  sharp-angled, 
-beaked,  -bellied,  -bottomed,  -breasted ',  -clawed, 
•\-copped,  -cornered,  -eared,  "faced,  -\-kaired, 
•\-headed,  -keeled,  -!eaved>  ^-nebbed,  ^-piled, 
•\-qnilled,  -ridged,  -snouted,  \-staked,  -^tailed, 
-tasted,  -tempered,  -toed,  -\-visaged,  -winged. 

1833  J.  RENNIE  Butter/2.  *  Moths  143  The  "Sharp  Angled 
Peacock.  1611  COTGR.  Belennc,  a  certaine  little, ..  small- 
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Na-vig.  (1795)  319  Busses,  anil  other  unavoidably  "sharp- 
bottomed  vessels.  1698  Phil.  Ttans.  XX.  262  Deformities 
..,as  Hunch  Back'd,  Pot  Belly'd,  'Sharp  Breasted.  1838 
MARY  HOWITT  Birds  iff  Fl.,  House-sparrow  8  You  find.. 
everywhere  the  *sharp-ciawed  and  the  bigger  still  pressing 
on  the  lesser  and  forlorn  !  1639  HORN  &  Ron.  Gate  Lang. 
Unl.  xxiii.  §  281  Such  as  have  *sharp-coppid  crowns,  are 
very  subject  to  fall  mad.  1773  Gentl.  Mag.  XLIII.  597  They 
are  sprinkled  with  small  projecting  pebbles,  and  'sharp- 
corner  'd  flints.  1890  '  R.  BOLDRKWOOD'  Col.  Ki'/ornu-r  (1801) 
2li  There  was.  .no  danger  of  the  'sharp-eared  blacks'  dogs 
iving  tongue  in  time  to  warn  them.  1889  J.  K.  JEROME 
dle  Thoughts  32  A  timid  maiden,  driven  by  a  hard  and 
*sharp-faced  matron.  1706  J.  STEVENS  Span.  Diet.,  Pclia. 
gudo,  *sharp-hair'd,  so  they  call  the  Kid.  Calf,  and  Rabbet. 
'755  SMOLLETT  Qitix.  (18031  'V-  »•  '"•  xv.  71,  I  would 
not  have  you  touch  these  ragoo'd  rabbits,  because  they 
are  a  sharp-haired  food  [orig.  Sp.  manjar  peliagudo\. 
1420-2  LYDG.  Thebes  4223  On..  with  a  quarel  "sharpe 
heded  for  his  sake,  Markede  hym  with  a  bowe  of  brake. 
«545  ASCHAM  To.ioph.  I.  (Arb.)  73  A  sharpe  heeded  shafte. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  III.  126  The  Colt,  that  for 
a  Stallion  is  design'd,.  .Sharp  headed,  Barrel  belly'd, 
broadly  back'd.  c  1600  HORSEY  Tniv.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  186 
[The  ships  are  to  be]  "sharpe-kielled  not  flatt-bottomed. 
1667  DKYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  clvii,  In  shipping  such  as  this, 
the  Irish  Kern,  And  untaught  Indian,  on  the  Stream  did 
glide:  Ere  sharp-keel'd  Boats  to  stem  the  Floud  did  learn. 
1777  LIGHTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  I.  306  Red  "sharp-leav'd  Mint. 
1604  DKAYTON  Oiv/c  206  The  *sharp-nebd  Hecco  stabbing  at 
his  braine.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xx.  201  And  then  the  Prince 
..Tooke  to  his  hand  his  "sharp-pil'd  Lance.  1593  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  363  A  "sharpe-quill'd  Porpentine.  1872  COUES 
Key  -V.  Amer.  Birds  48  The  tarsus  of  the  vast  majority  of 
land  birds  isseen..tobe  *sharp-ridged  behind.  l6iiCoTGK., 
Raycaulongbcc,  the.  .'sharp-snowtedRay.  1804  SHAW  (,',,.. 
Zool.V.qi  Sharp-snouted  Salmon.  1815  MlLMAN/oawdSii) 
23  The  broad  and  "sharp-staked  trenches  of  the  law.  1430-40 
LYDG.  Bochas  in.  xvi[i.J  (1494)  m  iv.  And  vnderthal  falshede 
Hony  shed  oute  'sharpe  tayled  lyke  a  bee.  1697  DKVIIEN 
Virg.  Georg.  \\.  r75  "Sharp  tasted  Citrons  Median  Climes 
produce.  1829  SCOTT  A  nne  of  G.  xix.  Thin  Moselle  wine, 
so  light  and  sharp-tasted,  that  [etc.].  1837  CARLYLE  Fr. 
Rev.  I.  vi.  iii,  Our  "sharp-tempered  Arthur  has  been  '  pes- 
teied  for  some  days  past  ',  by  shot.  1804  European  Mag. 
XLV.  20/1  "Sharp-toed  shoes,  a  1676  tJALR  Prim.  Orig. 
/!/<!«.  II.  vii.  (1677)  200  The  \Velsh  that  inhabit  the  Moun- 
tains [are]  commonly  'sharp-visaged.  1687  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
2250/4  A  tall  lean  Man  with  curPd  short  Hair,  small  Eyes. 
and  sharp  visag'd.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  18  A  small 
blacke  Bird  long  and  "sharp-winged.  1832  J  RENNIE 
Butterfl.  $  Mot/is  26  The  Sharp  Winged  Hawk  .  .appears 
in  July. 

2.  Special  combinations  and  collocations,  as 
t  sharp  artery  [L.  arteria  aspera  :  see  ABTEBY  I 
and  TRACHEA],  the  wind-pipe  ;  t  sharp  bone,  the 
breast-bone  of  a  bird  ;  sharp-ooue  Math,  (see 
quot.)  ;  sharp-eyed  a.,  keen  of  sight  ;  trans/. 
observant,  penetrating;  sharp-fanged  a.,  having 
a  sharp  tooth;  fig.  biting  (in  speech),  caustic, 
sarcastic;  sharp  featured  a.,  peaked,  thin  ;  sharp- 
fin,  '  an  acanthopterygian  fish  '  (Cent.  Diet.  1891)  ; 


SHARP. 

sharp-heeled  a. ,  (of  a  cock)  spurred,  wearing  spurs; 
sharp-iron  Naut.,  a  caulkers'  reeming-iron ; 
sharp  land  north. ,  soil  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  gritty  matter ;  sharp-nail,  '  a  nail 
with  a  forged  point,  used  in  some  trades  ' 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875);  sharp-nails  dial., 
in  Jack  Sharpnails,  the  stickleback ;  t  sharp- 
new  a.,  a  term  applied  to  the  appearance  of  the 
crescent  moon  ;  f  sharp-nose,  a  mean  person  ; 
sharp-shinned  a.,  slender  shanked  ;  spec,  as  the 
distinctive  epithet  of  a  hawk,  Accipiter  fuscus, 
common  in  N.  America ;  sharp-tailed  a.,  having 
a  tapering  tail  or  pointed  tail-feathers  ;  spec,  in 
names  of  birds  and  animals  having  this  charac- 
teristic ;  sharp-tongued  a.,  bitter  of  speech; 
sharp-toothed  a.,  keen  of  tooth  ;  transf.  rending, 
tearing  ;  sharp-Tuesday  dial.,  Shrove  Tuesday  ; 
sharp-ware,  edged  tools  (in  quot.  attrib.) ;  sharp- 
whites  (see  quot.). 

1578  LYIE  Dodaent  iv.  Ixxx.  544  The.. "sharpe  Arterie  or 
wind  pipe,  a  1736  ELIZA  HAVWOOD  Xcw  Present  (1771)  29 
Cut  the  goose  down  both  sides  of  the  breast,  half  an  inch  from 
the  Sharp  bunc.  1872  CAYLEY  Math.  Papers  (1895'  VIII. 
102  The  special  forms  of  (quadri-)cones  ;  these  are  :  i°  The 
*sharp-Lone,  or  plane-pair  ;  that  is,  a  pair  of  two  planes, 
intersecting  in  a  line  called  the  axis,  the  vertex  being  in  this 
case  an  indeterminate  point  on  the  axis.  1670  DKYDEN  u/  Pt. 
Cony.  Griiiiatta  n.  i,  To  "sharp-eyed  reason  this  would  seem 
untrue.  i82oScoTT  Monast.  xxxii,  He  knew  it  not,  he  saw  it 
not— but  I  was  sharper-eyed.  1843  Cliamb.  Jrnl.  46^  i  The 
coarse-coated,  sharp-eyed,  snarling  terrier.  1598  MARSTON 
Sea.  Villanie  \.  ii.  B  8  b,  What  power  will'th  desist  .'  Or 
dares  to  stop  a  *sharpe  fangd  Satyrist  ?  1643  TKAPP  Cotnnt. 
c7<«.xlvii.  i  How  potent  that  quick-sighted  and  sharp. fanged 
malignity  is.  1887  MEREUITH  Hallads  fr  P.  39  'Twixther 
and  sharp-fanged  nature  Honour  first  did  plant  the  fence. 
1824  .Miss  .MITFORD  1'illagc  I.  239  Mr.  Beck.. was  a  little, 
insignificant,  perking,  "sharp-featured  man.  ?ci66o  K. 
WILDE  Poems  (1870.1  51  1  he  skilful  judges  of  the  play 
Brought  forth  their  "sharp-heeled  warriors.  1686  BLOME 
Gfntl.  AVer.  n.  277/2  That  Cock  is  said  to  be  sharp  Heel'd. 
1887  ROHRIG  Teclinol.  It'orttrtxcA  I,  Schar/eiscn, . . 
(Schiffb.)  'Sharp  iron.  1895  in  Funk's  Standard  llict. 
1808  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Rcv.^VartlitriL  Rep.  Agric.  I.  6  The 
soil  appears  to  be  pretty  uniformly  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
nature,  what  in  Scotland  is  termed  "sharp  land1.  1497 
A'aval  Ace.  Hen.  (•'//  ^896)  293  CC  of  '.Sharpe  nayle  price 
of  euery  C— ij1  iiijd . .  D  saarpenayle  price  the  hundred  ij. 
I734  Builder's  Diet.,  s.v.  .\ail,  -Sharp  Nails,  .are  made 
with  sharp  Points  and  flat  Shanks.  1787  GKOSE  Prov. 
Gloss.,  *r)aek-sharp.nails,  a  prickle-back,  called  also  in 
Middlesex,  a  strickle-back.  Derb.  1635  PERSON  Varieties 
I.  iii.  10  [The  Moon]  hath  a  glimps  of  light  indeed  of  her 
selfe,  but  that  is  dimme  and  obscure  ;  as  may  be  scene  in  the 
'sharp-new  (as  we  say).  1611  CCIGR.,  Visage  de  rebec,  a 
sneake-bill,  "sharp-nose,  thittiface.  1704  Lonti.  Gaz.  No. 
4034/4  A  short  Negro  Man, ..'sharp  Shin'd,  long  Heel'd. 
1826  STEPHENS  in  Shu-.v's  den.  Zool.  XIII.  n.  31  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk.  1884  Harpers  Mag.  Mar.  621/1  The  sharp- 
shinned  is  our  most  abundant  hawk.  1678  RAY  Willughbys 
Ornith.  364  The  "sharp-tail'd  Island  Duck  of  Wormius. 
1785  PENNANT  A  ret.  Zoot.  II.  306  Sharp-tailed  Grous.  1793 
Buffon's  Xat.  Hist.  Birds  VI.  461  The  Sharp-tailed  Goat- 


tongucd  servant-maid.  1604  HIKHON  Prcuchers  Pica  To 
Rdr.  A  3  Let  the  most  professed  and  *sharpe-toothed  carper 
say  what  he  please.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  iv.  137  She  hath 
tied  Sharpe-tooth'd  vnkindnesse,  like  a  vulture  heere. 
1858  A7",  <V  Q.  Ser.  It.  V.  209  The  curious  custom  existing  in 
that  town  [Crewkerne]  '  of  throwing  stones  against  people's 
doors  on  what  the  boys  called  ""Sharp  Tuesday"  '.  1874 
WHITCOMBE  Bygone  Days  Devon  <v  Cornw.  187  Shrove 
1'uesday  is  known  by  the  boys  as  'Sharp  Tuesday'.  1688 
HOLME  Annoury  HI.  xiv.  (Roxb.)  3/1  The  badge  of  the 
company  of  "Sharp-ware  men,  such  as  make  all  sorts  of  edge 
tooles.  1820  ACCUM  Adulterat.  Food  14  "Sharp  whites 
(a  term  given  to  flour  contaminated  with. .alum). 

b.  In  names  of  birds,  as  sharp-bill    =  Oxv- 
KHYNCUUS  2  ;  sharp-tail  U.S.,  (a)  the  sharp-tailed 
grouse,  Pedicccetes phasianellus  ;  (i)  any  bird  of  the 
sub-family  Synallaxinse. 

1826  STEPHENS  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zoo/.  XIV.  I.  199  Oxyrhyn- 
cAus,  Sharpbill.  1867  T.  R.  JONES  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  119 
Synallaxina:.  The  Sharptails. 

c.  In  names  of  plants,     (a)  With  reference  to 
the  pointed  or  prickly  nature  of  their  foliage,  as 
fsharp-bind  =  sharp  smilax ;  sharp  oedar  [  =•- 
F.   eidrt  piquanf\,  a  tree,  Juniperus  oxyccdrus ; 
sharp  club-rush,  Scirpus  pungens  (Miss  Pratt, 
Brit.    Grasses     1859);     sharp-pry-grass    dial., 
Carex    glauca;     sharp    rush,    Jtmcus    acutus; 
fsharp   smilax,  Smilax  aspera ;    sharp   thistle 
(see  quot.).     (^)   With  reference  to  the  acid  pro- 
perties of  the  plant,  as  sharp  dock  (see  DOCK^.' 
I  b) ;  t  sharp-herb,  ?=  sharp  dock. 

1548  TURNER  Names  e/Herbes  (E.D.S.)  75  Smilax  aspera. 


1693  EVELYN  De  La  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  II.  VL  193  Sharp 
Dock,  or  Dock-SorrelT.  1659  R.  LOVELL  Herbal  544  Sharp- 
herb  Cocoxiknitl.  Herba  acris.  1803  HUNTER  Georfical 
Studies  III.  88  (E.D.D.),  I  pared  and  burnt  some  "sharp- 
pry-grass  ings  that  had  not  been  ploughed  in  the  memory 


Cnicus  amnsis,  "Shaip  thistle. 


SHARP. 

3.  Quasi-advb.  as  complement  with  ppl.  adjs.,  as 
^sharp-built,  -cut,  -\-grinded,  -\-ground,  -looking, 
-•uihetted. 


1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  4-  Arc.  HI.  513  The  Turney  is  allow'd  but 
one  Career,  Of  ihe  lough  Ash  with  Ihe  *sharp-grinded  Spear, 
•i  1300  Cursor  M.  21437  "Scarp  grunden  knijf  in  hand  he 
bar.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  f,  Jnl.  m.  iii.  44  Had'sl  thou..no 
.sharpe  ground  knife.  1590  —  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  240  A  needy. 
hollow-eyed-"sharpe-lookmg-wrelch.  1887  MORRIS  Odyss.  x. 
535  Thou  shall  sit  with  thy  sword  "sharp-whetted  drawn 
from  thy  thigh.  .. 

Sharp  (Jaip),  s6*  dial.  [V  Corruption  of 
SHAFT  s6.-]  A  shaft  of  a  cart.  Usually//. 

1733  TULL  Horse-Hoeing  Huso,  xxiii.  3«3  Part  °fu .V,le 
Limbers,  which  are  also  called  Shafts,  Sharps,  and  Ihills. 
1844  W.  BARNES  Poems  Rur.  Life  Gloss.,  Sharps,  Ihe  shafts 
of  a  cart  or  other  carriage. 

Sharp  (Jaap},  adv.  Forms:  i  scearpe,  4 
charpe,  4-6  sharpe,  soharpe,  6  Sc.  scherp, 
scharp,  6-  sharp.  [OE.  scearpe,  f.  scearp  SHARPS.] 

1.  In  a  sharp  manner,  —  SHARPLY  in  various 
senses;  t  shrilly;  t  niggardly,  stingily. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xciii.  9  And  him  catena  ^esyhS 
eallum  sealde,  and  he  scearpe  ne  ma:5e  ^esceawian  ?  c  looo 
Hexam.St.  Basil viii,  Da  lu$elu..De  be  flajscelybbaS  syn- 
don  clyferfete  and  scenrpe  gebilode.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chion. 
ti'ace  (Rolls)  1010  \-'.r.]  So  scharpe  bei  com.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B.  xvin.  39  Al  her  courle  on  hym  cryde  crucifye 
sharpe.  £1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  774  For  whan  a  pipe  is 
blowen  sharpe  The  aire  ys  Iwisl  wilh  violence.  1500-20 
DUSBAH  Poems  xxvi.  42  Knyvis  thai  scherp  cowd  scheir. 
i  1590  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  IV,  Pil.  Farewell  Fidler  : 
One  teller  more  lo  ihe  lew.  Curt.  Prelhe,  sweet  loue,  one 
more,  and  write  it  sharp.  1607  Lingua  I.  vi.  B  3,  How 
princely  do  I  speake,  how  sharpe  1  threaten.  1635  MARK- 
HAM  Eng.  Httsbandin.  I.  iii.  (ed.  2)  n  If  Flies  and  small 
finals  bite  sharpe  and  sore.  1763  FOOTE  Mayor  of  G,  II. 
Wks.  1799  I.  182,  I  hunled  and  hunted  as  sharp  as  if  il  had 
been  for  one  of  my  own  minikens.  1822  SCOTT  Pcveril  vii, 
Whal  makes  you  ride  so  sharp  lliis  morning?  1852  M. 
ARNOLD  Tristram  <$•  Is.  I.  55  Loud  howls  ihe  wind,  sharp 
patters  the  rain. 

b.  Abruptly,  suddenly. 

1836  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Scenes  xxv,  He  turns  sharp  round 
lo  the  left,  and  pauses  before  another  gate.  1859  LEVEH 
Dav.  Dunn  xlvi,  The  odds  arc,  he'd  pull  me  up  prelly 
sharp  for  doing  so  witboul  his  authority.  1860  MRS.  CAR- 
LYLE  Lett.  III.  42  The  horse,  .turns  sharp  round  and  stands 
stock  still.  1885  Spectator  25  July  961/1  The  Government 
.  .have  this  week  been  pulled  up  sharp. 

o.  In  an  invitation  or  appointment :  Punctually, 
precisely  (at  the  hour  specified). 

1840  THACKERAY  Shabby-genteel  Story  iii,  They  should 
dine  thai  day  al  ihree  o'clock  sharp.  1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL 


d.  Phrases.  Look  sharp :  see  LOOK  v.  5.  Look 
sharp  after :  see  LOOK  v.  5  and  cf.  12  e  and  f. 
Look  out  sharp  :  see  LOOK  v.  40  c. 

2.  Naut.  As  near  fore  and  aft  as  possible,  trimmed 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  wind. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag,  i.  ii.  17  Thus  have  you  all 
the  Sails  trimm'd  sharp.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  n. 
11789),  Bouter  le  Lof,  to  trim  all  sharp  ;  to  spring  the  luff. 
1815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney)  s.  v.  Sharp,  To 
Brace  uf>  Skarp,  is  to  turn  the  yards  to  the  most  oblique 
direction  possible,  so  as  thai  Ihe  shin  may  lie  well  up  lo  ihe 
wind.  1849  W.  S.  MAYO  Kaloolali  n.  (1850)  24  In  a  moment 
more  Ihe  frigate  braced  sharp  up.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  Log 
Sea-waif  '215  Away  we  went,  braced  sharp  up  on  the  star- 
board lack  to  the  nonh-weslward. 

3.  Comb.  Qualifying  a  ppl.  adj.  used  attrib.,  and 
commonly  hyphened. 

i 
thi 

foolish  seem'd.  1580  TUSSER  Huso.  (1878)  38  Sharp  culling 
spade,  for  Ihe  deuiding  of  mow.  1725  POPE  Odyts.  v.  621  Nor 
here  the  sun's  meridian  rays  had  pow'r,  Nor  wind  sharp- 
piercing.  1842  TENNYSON  Morte  D' Arthur  190  Juls  of 
slippery  crag  lhal  rang  Sharp-smilten  with  Ihe  dim  of  armed 
heels.  1876  GREEN  Hist.  Eng.  People  I.  i.  4  The  forger  of 
mighty  shields  and  sharp-biting  swords.  1895  KIPLING  2nd 
Jungle  Bk.  iii.  30  The  sharp-smelling  wood-smoke. 

Sharp  (Jajp),  v.  Forms:  a.  i  seyrpan,  1-2 
scerpan,  5  sehyrpe,  6  seherp,  6,  9  dial,  sherp, 
9  dial,  shirp ;  3.  3-6  scharp,  4-5  scharpe,  4-7 
sharpe,  5  shaarp,  6  Sc.  sohairp,  4-  sharp. 
[OE.  *scierpan,  scerpan,  scyrpan,  -  OS.  (gi}scer- 
pian  (L.G.,  Du.  scherpen),  MHG.  scherpfen 
(mod.G.  schdrfen],  Icel.  skerpa,  Sw.  sktirpa,  Da. 
skserpe  (perh.  from  LG.) :— OTent.  type  *skarpjan-, 
f.  *skarpo-  SHARP  a.  In  later  Eng.  this  formation 
probably  blends  with  a  new  formation  on  the  adj.] 

1.  trans.  =  SHARPEN  v.  i.     Now  only  dial. 

a.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  565/48  Ascio,  to  thwyte  or 
sehyrpe.  1503  DUNUAH  Thistle  <$•  Rose  121  Syne  crownit 
scho  the  Egle  King  of  Fowlis,  And  as  steill  dertis  scherpit 
scho  his  pennis.  1583  Shuttlcworths*  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.) 
7  Sherpeinge  ihe  harrove  pennes  ijd.  1883  Berks.  Gloss., 
Sherp  Ihis  knife  vor  I,  'ooll  'e. 

/3.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter,  Song  of  Moses  60  If  .i.  had 
sharpid  as  leuynyn^e  my  swerd.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii. 
(Paulus)  839  [He]  fand  a  Ire,  and  il  scha[r]pil  [L.  exacuit] 
With  his  tetht.  c  1412  HOCCLEVK  De  Reg.  Princ.  1905  Sharpe 
thi  penne,  and  write  on  lustily.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  xni.  li. 
127  The  crislil  foule.  .For  lo  resist  air  sa  scharpand  hir  byll 
[etc.).  1614  GORGES  Lucan  vi.  255  And  therewilhal!  he 
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sharpes  the  rocks.  1626  BRETON  fantast.  (Grosarl)  6/2 
Now  Cupid  begins  to  nocke  his  Arrowes  and  sharpe  tlieir 
heads.  1684  HAN.  WOOLLEY  Queen-like  Closet  Suppl.  92 
Pieces  of  Wire  sharped  at  one  end.  1815  SCOTT  Lord  ,y 
IsUs  v.  xxiv,  Let  Ettrick's  archers  sharp  their  darts.  1858-61 
RAMSAY  Remin.  iv.  (1870)  82  He's  sharping  his  teelh. 
b.  transf.  an&Jig. 

o.  cSas  /•>*/.  Ps.  cxxxix.  4  Scerptun  tunganheara.  ,1000 
AXS.  Ps.  (Spelman)  Ibid.  [Trin.  .1/5.],  Scyrplun. 

0.  a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psaltercxxxix.  3  pai  sharpid  baire  lunges 
as  neddirs.  I4II2O/W.  /W;«J45Tosharpemywreche  ywole 
bygynne,  Take  vengeance  for  his  trespas.  a  1542  WYATI 
/'*.  vi.  51  See  how  my  soul  doth  freat  it  to  the  bones  :  Inward 
remorse  so  .sharp'th  it  like  a  knife.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tassa 
xx.  Ixii,  Disdaine  her  ire  new  sharpt  and  kindled  hath. 

t  2.  intr.   =  SHARPEN  v.  7.  06s. 

a.  a  1200  Fragm.  ASlfric's  Gram.  (1838)  5  Him  scerpeb 
be  neose  him  scrinckeb  ba  lippen. 

(3.  £1325  Old  Age  ii.  in  E.E.P.  11862)  149  Eld  me 
awarpef,  pat  mi  schuldern  scharpib,  and  Joube  me  ha>  let. 
a  1400  in  Pa!.  Rel.  f,  L.  Poems  (1903)  253,  &  his  nese  shal 
sharpen.  <i  1536  Proverbs  in  Songs,  Carols,  etc.  (1907)  128 
Sone  hit  sharpith,  that  thorn  will  be. 

t 3.  traits.    -  SHARPEN  v.  2.  06s. 

o.  a  noo  Gcrefa  in  Anglia  IX.  260  Symle  he  sceal  his 
hyrmen  scyrpan  mid  manunge  to  hlafordes  neode.  1527 
ANDREW  Brnnruyke's  Dislyll.  \VatersG\,  The  same  water 
put  in  the  iyen  in  the  mornyng.  .sherpeth  the  syght. 

(3.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  I.  52  But  Crist  sharpide  l>es 
mennis  bileve.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh, 
xxxvii.  69  It..makys  be  sight  clerer,  shaarpys  be  wittes. 
1590  SPKNSEK  F.  Q.,  Dcdic.  Soim.,  To  Ladies  in  Crt.  7  Much 
more  me  needs . .  To  sharpe  my  sence  with  sundry  beauties 
vew.  1633  B.  JONSON  King's  Entcrt.  Wclbcck^  (1640)  274 
Whom  the  Whetstone  sharpes  to  eat,  And  cry  Milstones  are 
good  meat. 

f4.   =  SHARPEN  v.  3.    06s. 

a  1340  HAMI'OLE  Psalter  ix.  25  pe  synful  sharpidfL.  exaccr- 
b<K'it\  god.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  121  (He] 
schewed  hem  pe  juse  of  grapes .. forto  scharpe  hem  to  be 
bataille  [L.  ad  acuendnni  cos  mprmliU9H\  c  1440  Protnp. 
Parv.  444/1  Scharpyn,  or  steryn  to  hastynesse,  exaspero, 

5.  To  make  sharp  (in  various  transferred  senses 
of  the  adj.).  fa.  =  SHARPEN  v.  2  b. 

a  1425  tr.  A  rdcrnc's  Trent.  Fistula,  etc.  58  When  blode  is 
ndusle  it  is  scharped.  1564-78  BULLEIN  Dial.  agst.  Pest. 
(1888)  39  Let  euery  one  of  them,  .vse  the  regiment  of  diet 
to  driyng,  sharped  with  vineger  or  tart  thynges. 

t  b.  To  roughen  (the  sea).  06s.  rarer1. 
1513  DOUGLAS  Ataeis  in.  v.   2   Frosty  wynter  scharpit 
(L.  asfcral\  the  waiter  cleir  With  cald  blastis. 

t  c.  Mas.   =  SHARPEN  v.  4.   O6s. 
1662  PLAYFOUD  Introd.  Skill  Mas,  i.  vi.  21  Mi^and  Fa  do 
serve  for  the  flailing  or  sharping  the  ordinary  Notes  in  the 
Scale.     1746  TANSUH  New  Mas.  Gram.  93  Where  E  is 
shajp'd  and  becomes  ML 

fd.  =  ROUGH  v.*  i  d,  SHARPEN  v.  5.    06s. 

1841  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Kec.  Later  Life  (1882)  II.  145  Find- 
ing Ihe  roads  dangerously  slippery  for  our  horses,  which 
were  nol  sharped, . .  we  dismounled. 

fe.  To  brighten  (a  colour).    0/is. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  xix.  xvii.  (1495)  874  In  olde 
lyme  men  vsyd  lo  sharpe  [L.  acuere}  Ihis  colour  Minius  wyth 
the  blode  of  a  certayne  worme. 

•(•  6.   To  sharp  up  :  to  admonish  sharply.   06s. 

1647  TRAIT  Cm/nil.  Matt,  xxiii.  33. 539  See  how  our  Saviour 
i  sharps  up  these  Heresiarchs,  that,  if  possible,  they  mighl 
be  made  sound  in  Ihe  failh. 

f  7.  intr.  To  play  the  sharper.  06s. 

1709  MRS.  MANLKY  Secret  Mem.  (1720)  II.  255  To  sbarp, 
deceive,  and  run  into  Debl.    1785  COWPER  Task  III.  86  Then 
he  lhat  sharp'd,  And  ppckelled  a  prize  by  fraud  obtain  d, 
Was  mark'd  and  shunn'd  as  odious. 
8.  traits,  a.  To  cheat,  swindle,  trick  (a  person). 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.  v.  Clear,  The  Fellow  is. . 
'     Drunk,  lei's  Sharp  him.     1720  Lett.  Land.  Jrnl.  (1721)  39 
i    Throngs  of  Sellers  and  Cullies,  sharping  and  cheating  one 
I    another.     1881  Daily  Neius  19  Jan.,  A  gang  of  men  (pro- 
bably the  same  as  ihose  who  would  have  sharped  me)  try 
the  same  trick. 

b.  To  obtain  by  swindling,  to  steal. 
170*  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  13  Should  a 
1    half  starv'd  Sailor  sharp  a  Pair  of  old  Shoes  from  him.    1716 
M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  III.  Suppl.  Diss.  Drama  31  Those 
musl  be  only  Popish  Amusements,  for  to  sharp  a  lillle 
Popish  Subsislance-Money. 

Sharpe,  obs.  form  of  SHEAPE. 

Sharped  (jajpt),  ///•  a,    [f.  SHAKP  v.  +  -EDI.] 

1.  =  SHARPENED///,  a.  I.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1340-70  Alex,  fi  Dind.  294  Wib  no  scharpede  schar  lo 
schape  be  forwes.  1557  in  Tottefs  Misc.  (Arb.)  145  He 
[Cupid]  shol  his  sharped  fiery  dart.  1591  SPENSER  Kuines 
of  Route  16  Her  haughtie  walls. .And  sharped  steepleshigh 
shot  vp  in  ayre. 

2.  Mus.  Of  a  note  :  Raised  in  pitch,  spec,  raised 
a  semitone  by  a  sharp. 

1746  TANSUR  JV«u  Rita,  Cram,  23  All  descending  sharp'd 
Notes. 

Sharp-edged,  a.  Having  a  sharp  edge  or 
sharp  edges. 

ciooo  jELFRic  Horn.  (Th.)  I.  92  God..het  bzl  he  name 

scearpecgedne  flinl.     1548  COOPER  Elyot's  Diet.,  Acutns, 

sharpe  edged  or  poinled.   1582  STANYHURST  sEttfis  n.  (Arb.) 

54  They  brandish  weapons  sharp  edgde.     1647  HEXHAM  I, 

A  sharpe  edged  sword.     1768  BOSWELL  Corsica  (ed.  2)  282 

A  sharp-edged  crook.   1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Client. 

Technol.  (ed.  2)  1 .  55  A  conchoidal,  sharp-edged  fraclure. 

1896  H.  WOODWARD  Guide  Fossil  Reptiles  Brit.  Mus.  4 

i    Jaws,  which  were  a  yard  in  length,  sharp-edged  and  poinled. 

fig.  1847  HKU-S  Friends  in  C.  i.  viii.  151  There  are  olher 

I    precise  angular  persons,  and  Ihese  sharp-edged  persons 

wound  each  olher  terribly.    1870  DICKENS  K.  Drood  viii, 

Sharp-edged  words  have  sharp  edges  lo  wound  me. 


SHARPEN. 

Sharpen  (Jaap'n),  v.  Also  5  scharpen.  [f. 
SHARP  a.  +  -EN  5.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  a  sharp  edge  or  point  upon,  to 
whet ;  to  furnish  (a  weapon,  implement,  etc.)  with 
a  cutting  edge  or  fine  point. 

1530  PALSGR.  701/1,  I  sharpen  a  knyfe  or  an  edge  loole  lo 
culte  the  better,/*:  aguysc.  1535  COVERUALE  Ecdes.  x.  10 


i.  (Globe)  59  The  biggest  End  being. .  sharpen 'd  on  the  Top. 
1880  G.  W.  CABLE  Graiutissimes  hv.  (iSgSj  352  He  sal  and 
sharpened  a  small  penknife.  1890  S.  R.  GARDINER  Student's 
Hist.  Eng.  (1896)  1.  i  Flinls  sharpened  by  chipping. 
b.  transf.  andyijf. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  v.  ii.  75  Cres.  I  prythee  Diomed 
visile  me  no  more.  Ther.  Now  she  sharpens;  well  said 
Whelslone.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  44  F  3  He  was  only 
sharpening  Darls  for  his  own  Deslruclion.  1817  SHELLEY 
Re-.1.  Islam  iv.  xxxi.  8  When  ihe  cold  moon  sharpens  het 
silver  horn  Under  Ihe  sea.  1876  J.  PARKER  Paraclete  I.  xi. 
1 69  When  life  is  sharpened  inlo  a  crisis,  and  Ihe  whole  world 
seems  lo  have  become  our  assailanl. 

2.  To  make  sharp  or  sharper  (in  various  trans- 
ferred and  figurative  senses  of  the  adj.).  a.  To 
render  more  acute  (a  person's  wits,  sight,  appetite, 
zeal,  etc.) ;  to  intensify  (hostile  feeling). 

c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  173  pen  forto  scharpen  soure  beleue 
be  better,  I  lelle  5ou  bis  example,  c  1570  W.  WAGEK  The 
Longer  then  livest  1417  (Hrandl)  You  shall  neuer  \vanl  a 
wilty  page,  To  sharpen  your  intelligence.  x6o6_  SHAKS, 
Ant.  <y  Cl.  II.  i.  25  Epicurean  Cookes,  Sharpen  with  cloy- 
lesse  sawce  his  Appetite.  1779  Mirror  Nu.  59  The  mililary 
genius  is  sharpened  by  exercise.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm. 
xix,  My  hearing . .  has  been  sharpened  by  my  blindness. 
1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  x.  vi,  He  had  never  confided  bul  he 
had  been  betrayed ;  he  had  never  forgiven  but  to  sharpen 
enmity.  1870  EMERSON  Soc.  4-  Sold.,  Art  Wks.  (Bohn) 

III.  21  A  study  of  admirable  works  of  art  sharpens  our 
perceptions  of  the  beauty  of  Nalure. 

b.  To  give  an  acid  flavour  or  quality  to,  to  make 
(a  liquid)  sour  or  bitter. 

1675  E.  W[ILSOS]  Spadacrene  Dnnelm.  55  Spring-water, 
sharpened  wilh  Spirit  of  Sulphur.  1747  WESLEY  Prim. 
Pkysitk  (1762)  90  Drink  very  largely  of  Water  sharpened 
with  Spirit  of  Vitriol.  1887  Encycl.  lirit.  XXII.  203/1  s.  v. 
Soap,  Potash  lyes  are,  however,  principally  sharpened  or 
causticized  by  Ihe  soap  boiler  himself  from  potash  carbonate. 
C.  To  increase  the  severity  of  (a  law,  a  punish- 
ment). Cf.  G.  schdrfen. 

1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xxvi.  278  A  Law  was  past  for 
sharpening  Laws  against  Papists.  1769  KLACKSTONE  Comm. 

IV.  viii.  in  It  wasfound  necessary tosharpen and  strengthen 
these  laws.     1888  Times  6  Sept.  3/2  [Referring  to  Auslria.] 
He  will  be  lucky  if  he  escapes  wilh  six  monlhs, '  sharpened  ' 
by  one  fasl  day  a  monlh. 

f  d.  To  embitter,  exacerbate  (persons,  their 
temper).  Obs. 

a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  in.  (1724)  I.  381  He  was  much 
sharpened  againsl  Popery.  1768  STKRNE  Sent.  Jotirn.  (1778) 
1.  5  (Calais)  What  is  there  in  this  world's  goods  which  should 
sharpen  our  spirits.  1792  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  35  Their 
enemies  will  be  more  and  more  sharpened  against  ihem  by 
frequenl  conflicls. 

e.  To  render  more  painful,  to  aggravate  (pain 
or  suffering). 

1768  STERNE  Sent.  Joiim.  (1778)  I.  196  (Dwarf)  An  injury 
sharpened  by  an  insult.  1862  STANLEY  Je-.a.  Cli.  (1877)  1.  xvi. 
305  Her  grief  is.  .sharpened  by  the  peculiar  horror  of  the 
Hebrew  women  at  a  childless  death. 

f.  To  make  (the  features)  sharp  or  thin. 

1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  on  Prairies  iii.  22  His  features  were 
..not  unlike  those  of  Napoleon,  but  sharpened  up,  witli 
high  Indian  cheek-bones.  1849  T-  WootNtR  My  Beautiful 
Lady,  My  Lady  in  Death  xvi,  Her  beauly  by  degrees 
Sank,  sharpened  from  disease. 

•\  3.  To  render  eager  for  attack  ;  to  goad  on.  O6s. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  333/2  To  scharpyn,  jnstigare.  1587 
HUGHES,  elc.  Mis/art.  Arthur  in.  Chorus  27  The  name  of 
peace  dolh  edge  our  mindes,  And  sharpeneth  on  our  furie 
till  wefighl.  1733  NEAL  Hist.Purit.  II.  555  Whereby. .Ihe 
spirils  of  people  (were)  sharpened  for  war. 

4.  Ahis.  To  raise  the  pitch  of  a  note  sounded 
upon  a  musical  instrument.     In  quoL  1824  absol. 

1824  Mirror  III.  105/2  Flattening  and  sharpening  and 
rosining  bows.  1881  Nature  18  Aug.  358/2  If  two  stopped 
organ-pipes  are  brought  to  unison,  and  then  one  of  them  is 
sharpened  by  gradually  pushing  in  its  slopper  [etc.]. 

5.  =  ROUGH  v^  i  d,  SHARP  v.  5  d. 

1897  Leeds  Mercury  Suffl.  15  May  (E.D.D.),  Hes  ta 
getten  I'horse  sharpened  this  morning? 

6.  Naut.  To  brace  sharp  up. 

1841  R.  H.  DANA  Seaman's  Man.  ix.  47  When  the  tack  is 
well  down,  sharpen  the  yard  up  again  by  ihe  brace. 

f7.  intr.  a.  To  become  sharp,  to  taper  to  a 
point ;  to  grow  thin.  Obs. 

i6iiCoTGR.,  COT«,  aCone.. or  any  figure,  that  is  troad, 
and  round  below,  and  sharpens  toward  the  top.  1693 
DRYDEN  Ovid's  Met.,  Ads,  Pot.  f,  Gal.  48  A  Promontory, 
sharp'ning  by  degrees,  Ends  in  a  Wedge.  1804  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  504  The  fealures  of  Ihe  dead  are  said 
lo  be  clung  when  ihey  sharpen  and  lose  their  roundness  of 
conlour  1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  ix.  85  His  face., 
sharpened  like  ihe  face  of  a  sick  man. 

b.  To  light  up  with  a  gleam  of  intelligence. 

1818  LYTTON  Pelhaut  II.  xii,  The  blunt  blue  eyes  of  Mr. 
Gordon  sharpened  up  in  an  instant 

o.  Of  faculties  :  To  grow  more  acute. 

1811  tr.  Zimmerman's  Solitude  (ed.  8)  1.  ii.  55  The  faculties 
sharpen ;  the  mind  becomes  more  clear  [etc.]. 
d.  To  grow  more  shrill. 

1868  CEO.  ELIOT  Sf.  Gypsy  IV.  327  A  shout  ot  promise, 


SHARPENED. 

.sharpening  into  cries  That  seemed  to  plead  deSDairincIv 
with  Death. 

Sharpened  (Jajp'nd),  ///.  a,    [f.  SHARPEN 
v.  +  -KD I.]     In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1594  WILLOBIE  Avisa  xlv.  (Grosart)  94  Your  wanny  face 
&  sharpened  nose  Shew  plaine,  your  mind  some  thing  mis- 
likes.  1604  DEAVTON  tfeytau,  56  The  sharpned  Reed  That 
with  the  fluxure  of  the  waue  is  fed.  1707  MORTIMER  Husli. 
(1721)1.195  By  driving  a  sharpened  Stick  into  every  such 
Hill.  1730  Treat.  Harmony  19  That  would  have  no 
Sharpned  or  Flatned  Notes.  1805-6  CARY  Dante,  Inf.  xxv. 
121  He,  on  the  earth  who  lay,  meanwhile  extends  His 
sharpen 'd  visage.  1819  SHELLEY  Mast  of  Anarchy  Ixxiv, 
Be  your  strong  and  simple  words  Keen  to  wound  assharpened 
swords.  1837  BUCKLE  Ch'iliz.  I.  xiii.  733  With.. sharpened 
intellect,  he  returned  to  the  great  field  of  history.  1905  H.  D. 
ROLLESTON  Dis.  Liver  229  The  face  gets  sharpened. 

Sharpener  (Ja-jp'nsj).  [f.  SHAKPEX  v.  + 
-ER  l.]  One  who  or  something  which  sharpens. 

1640  Bp.  R  EYNOLDS  Passions  viii.  58  They  are  the  sharpners 
and.  .the  Whetstones  of  Vertue.  1807  W.  IRVING  Salmaff. 
xvi.  (1824)  289  That  marvellous  sharpener  of  the  wits  a  salt- 
water voyage.  1838  T.  MITCHELL  Clouds  of  A  ristofh.  193 
The  water-bearers  throw  the  guilt  upon  the  sharpener  of 
the  axe  and  knife.  1867  MILL  Inanf.  AMr.  St.  Andre-Ms 
66  There  never  was  any  sharpener  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
superior  to  the  lierkeleian  controversy.  1876  GOODE 
Classif.  Collect.  Anim.  Resources  U.S.  27  Arrow-head 
sharpeners. 


The 


Sharpening  (Ja-jp'nirj),  vbl.  sb.  [-ING  l.] 
action  of  making  sharp. 
.  1380  HOLI.YBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Aguisement,  sharpen- 
ing. 1680  MOXON  JlftcA.  Exerc.  xi.  195  The  Hooks  when 
they  want  sharpening  cannot  be  ground  as  the  Gouges  and 
Chissels  are.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  235  The  aspen- 
ties  produced  in  the  edge  of  the  knife  by  sharpening  1807 
W.  H.  HUDSON  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia  xi.  184  The 
sharpening  of  its  sense  of  smell  has  dimmed  the  armadillo's 
eyes.  1900  ELINOR  GLYN  Visits  Elizabeth  72  It  is  a  con- 
tinual sharpening  of  wits. 

Como._  1843  Penny  Cycl.   XXV.   426/1   Some  of  these 

narpemng  tools  are  rubbed  uponthe  oil-stone.   1806  BADEN-. 

WELL  Matal'ele  Campaign  xv,  Sharpening-stones  lying 

Sharpening  (Ja-ip'nin),///.fl.  [-iNG2.]  That 

sharpens  ;  becoming  or  making  sharp. 

1834  WORDSW.  Redbreast  i  Driven  in  by  Autumn's 
sharpening  air.  1876  MEREDITH  Eeauch.  Carter  xxxv  Two 
or  three  hours  of  the  sharpening  air  would  screw  his  human 
nature  to  the  pitch. 

Sharper1  (Ja-ipai).    [f.  SHARP  v.  +  -ERI.] 

1.  One  who  or  something  which  'sharps'  or 
sharpens. 

1567  MAT-LET  Gr.  Forest  42  The  Latine  worde  [sc.  fyni. 
c*lian:c[.lt.j!*K<Ma]aSni6ah,  that  it  should  be  sharper 

'fthe  eiesight.  1611  FLORio.^iza^a  grinder,  .of  any 
weapon  Also  a  sharper,  a  1891  Elect.  Rev.  (Amer.)  XV. 
VIL  10  (Cent.)  Upright  drills,  milling  machines, sharpers,  etc. 

A.  A  cheat,  swindler,  rogue  ;  one  who  lives  bv 
his  wits  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  simplicity  of 
others  ;  esp.  a  fraudulent  gamester.  Cf.  SHARK  sb  2 

1681  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1837)  I-  99  Many  of  them 
sharpers  about  town.  1709  PR,OR  Cupid  f,  Ganymede  45 
A  Sharper,  that  with  Box  and  Dice  Draws  in  young  Deities 
to  Vice  .74*  LADY  M  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mont^, 
22  Mar.(i893)II.  102,  I  hear  he  (sc.  her  son]  avoided  coming 
near  the  sharpers,  and  is  grown  a  good  manager  of  his 
money.  ,8,0  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockliart  (1837)  IV.  ix.  30, 
Ihe  resort  of  black-legs  and  sharpers.  1894  MASKELYNE 
SjSf'9'/'at'  iv'  '2  [He]  falls  a"  <»sy  prey  to  the  sharper. 

t3.  (See  quot.)    Obs. 

1768  PENNANT  Brit.Zool.  II.  334  A  bird,  acquainted  with 
the  nets,  is  by  the  birdcatchers  termed  a  sharper 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (sense  2). 

1822  BYRON  Vis    Judge,,,,  xciv,  With  a  hook  nose  and  a 
hawk  s  eye,  which  gave  A  smart  and  sharper-looking  sort    : 
of  grace.     1841  MRS.  GORE  Fascination  22  Where  is  your 
master,  pray?— Your  sharper  marquis. 

Sha-rper*.  U.S.  [f.  SHARP  «.  +  .ER 11  An 
oyster  having  the  end  of  the  shell  unusually  sharp 

i88i  INGERSOLL  Oyster.Inaustr.  (Hist.  Fish.  Industr.U.S  ) 
248  Sharpers,  elongated,  protruding,  sharp.ended  oysters 
dangerous  to  the  feet  in  moving  about  the  reefs  (Gulf  coast  l' 
1887  GOODE,  etc.  Fish.  Indnstr.  U.S.  v.  II  548 

Sharpie  (Ja-.ipi).  U.S.  [app.  f.  SHARP  a.]  = 
SHARP  rf.l  n.  (See  quots.) 

1864 ^  WEBSTER,  Sharpie  v.  long,  sharp,  flat-bottomed  sail- 
boat.  (Local  £/.iO  1876  GOODE  Classif.  Collect.  Anim.Re. 

p*r?i  £  ;  •  -f  3  D°7S'  sharP'es'  a"d  dmgies.  1883  H.  HALL 
R<t-Sh,t-/,uM  Industry  U.S.  (,884)  22  A  large  fleet  of  small 
flat-bottomed  fishing  boats  are  employed,  called  '  sharpies  ' 
which  have  a  family  resemblance  to  the  dory 

"ttrit.  '886  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml.  ,  Sept.  i/8  Orders  for 
five  sharpie  yachts.  1895  Outing  XXX.  488/1  A  balance- 
lug  sail,,  .subsequently  replaced  by  a  sharpie  sail  and  jib. 

Sharping  (fa-jpin),  vbl.  sb.    r_f.  SHARP  v.  + 

-ING  i.]    The  action  of  the  verb  SHARP. 

1.   =  SHARPENING  vbl.  sb.  in  various  senses 

1398  T««,SA  Barth.  De  P.  X.  xix.  xvii.  874  In  olde  tyme 

men  vsed  to  sharpe  this  colour  Minius  wyth  the  blode  of  a 

certayne  worme:..and  for  suche  sharpyng   that   red    was 

callyd  Vermiculus      ni4oo  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS. 

71/499  Pel.  .fat  hedden  tonges  of  scharpynge  And  [I  read  As] 

swerd  bat  kerueb  Mayle.     ,475  fik.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  33 

Late  the  case  be  taken  for  a  new  lerning,  and  to  the  sharping 

of  goode  corages.     1575  Richmond  IVills  (Surtees)  256  For 

-se  showing  sharping  of  irons,  and  ale,  xji.     1662  PLAY. 

,W  f  wT  '£'*•  '•  "'  9  The  F|a«ing  and  Sharp- 

ng  of  Notes.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  E  Jb,  This  sort 
ch.r.t]  will  wear  a  new  Steel'd  Pick  off,  in  three  o  fou 

times  sharping. 

b.  Comb.:  fsharping-oorn,  an  annual  grant  of 
corn  formerly  made  to  a  blacksmith  in  return  for  ; 
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sharpening  farm  implements;  sharping-stone  Sf., 
a  whetstone. 

1681  Rec.  Baron  Crt.  Stitchitt  (S.  H.S.)  89,  15  sheaves  of 
shairping corne.  I7I4L.ADY  G.  BAILLIE Houseli.  Bk.  (S.H.S.) 
?54, ^sharping  stOnes  35.  1905  '  H.  HALIBURTON'  Excnrs. 
i.  9  Ihe  Lruce  stood  aimlessly  with  his  sharping-stone  in 
one  hand. 

2.  The  action  of  a  sharper,  swindling,  roguery. 

1692  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Fettles  xxxiv.  33  Cheating  and 
Sharping,  one  Half  of  the  Year,  and  Starving,  the  Other 
1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  Iviii,  Sharping  and  other  in- 
famous practises.  1870  W.  R.  GREG  Polit.  Probl.  275 

eiLle'eSS  i°')bery'  5rue!  swindling  and  sharping. 

Sharping  (Ja-jpin),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SHARP  11.  + 
-ING  -.]  That  acts  as  a  sharper,  fraudulent,  swind- 
ling, cheating,  knavish. 

1691  DRYDEN  A".  Arthur  Prol.  38  Asharping  Sett,  a  1700 
B.  T^.Dict.  Cant.Cre-M,  Hedge-Tavern,,  .a  jilting,  Sharp- 


ing  Tavern.     1796  PECGE  'Anonym.' (&£  47  A^sharpTifg 
ittorney.     1829  W.  IRVING  Graaaafc  I.  xxvt.  237  All  wander- 


j .     .»«  .T  .  *i\ t  .ivr \j r ujtuAiu,  i.  XAVI<  237  »"\ii  waiKler' 

ing  minstrels,  sharping  pedlars, . .  and  other  camp  trumpery . . 
were  drummed  out  of  the  gates  of  Alhama.  1880  W.  HOOE 
(title)  Sharping  London,.. a  book  for  honest  people. 

Sharpish  (JavipiJ),  a.    [f.  SHARP  a.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  sharp. 

1589  FLEMING  Virg.  Georg.  n.  39  Sowre  and  sharpish  iuces. 
1651   I'RENCII   Distill,   lii.  87  A  water  somewhat  sharpish 
1723  Bradley  s  1'am.  Diet.  s.  v.  Service,  An  acid  or  sharpish 
C'qU,°,rl  l82,3j-  BADCOCK  D°'"-  Ann,s,;n.  208  The  pontons, 
j    should  be . .  sharpish  fore  and  aft.  1880  R.  B.  WATSON  in  Jriil. 
,    Linn.  Soc.,Zool.  XV.  1 18  A  minute,  sharpish  spiral  thread 
Sharphng  (Ja-iplin).     Also  6  shapling.     ff. 
SHARP  a.  +  -LING  1.] 
tl.  ?  A  kind  of  nail.    Obs. 

1415  in  Rogers  Agric.  H,  Prices  (1882)  III.  447  Sharplings. 
1456  in  Fabric  Rolls  York  Minster  (Surtees)  67,  cc  sha?p. 
lynges.  1465 Mann.  !,  llonsch.  Exf.  (Roxb.)  201  Item,  for  a 
quarter  of  sharpenge  [sic:  ?an  error]  for  the  rother,  iiijd 
't;  'r  abric  R°lls  Vark.  M'nstcr  (Surtees)  100  Pro  vij  c. 
shaplinges  8d. 

2.  dial.  The  Stickleback.   Cf.  SHAFTLING. 

I5S8  Gcsner's  Hist.  Anim.  IV.  I0  De  Piscicvlo  Acvleato 
,  Anghcum  ems  nomen  Scharplyng.  a  ,672  WILLUGHBY 
Hist.  Pise.  (1686)  341 A  Stickleback,  Banstickle.or  Sharplini; 
I74c°i,  '  £ROOKES  Art  'fAngtingi.  xxx.  67 The  Stickleback 
orbharpling  1836  YAHREI.I.  Brit.  Fishes  I.  76  The  Rough, 
tailed  Stickleback.  Banstickle,  Sharplin.  Scotland. 

Sharply  (Ji-jpli),  adv.  [f.  SHARP  a.  +  -LY  2.1 
In  a  sharp  manner. 

1.  Severely,  sternly,  harshly,  a.  Of  punishment, 
discipline,  etc.  Now  rare. 

6-900  Beds  Glosses  in  O.  E.  Texts  181/47  Acerbatim, 
scearplice.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  67  In  tokcne  bat 
he  scharphest  schal  ponysche  hem  bat  don  symonye. 
1415  HOCCLF.VE  To  Sir  J.  Oldcastle  278  Yee  heretikes. . 
I  doute  it  nat,  your  wages  shal  be  payed  sharply,  but  yee 
correct  your  trespas.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  153,) 
ia  I),  Ihe  body  must  be  enfreated  sharpely,  that  it  waxe  not 
wanton  and  wylde.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Matt.  xxii.  6  And 


i    c  J  va;)  pieaseu  to  lay  ins  nand  so  shai 

me  by  fits  of  the  stone  in  a  time  of  great  business. 

b.  Of  speech,  rebuke,  command  :  Sternly, 
severely,  harshly,  peremptorily ;  in  cutting  terms  • 
in  stern  or  angry  tones. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  3450  When  boil  spekes  sharppely 

til  be  pure,  Pat  sum  gode  askes  at  bi  dore.     c  1386  CHAUCKR 

,"•  {'. T  583  Whan  a  man  is  sharply  amonested  in  his  .shrift 

ve  hissmne.    c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  269  Repreve 

scharp  y.     1568  GRAFTON  C/iron.  II.  071  The  king  wrote 

duet**5    1662  'STI'°  a?compl,IS!1  >''  whicfl  appertayned  to  his 

he  be  sharply  censured  by  Strabo.    '1829  'SCOTT  Anne°of'G 

xxv,    By  Saint  George,  never  1 '  answered  the  Duke,  sharply 

and  shortly.  1870  Miss  BROUGHTOM  Red  as  Rose  I.  160  '  He 

tharfis  he?  TOnt'  reP''eS  ^^  BlessinSton'  rather  sharplier 

2.   With  sharp  or  painful  effect ;  keenly,  smartly 

a  1023  WULFSTAN  Horn.  xxix.  (1883)  141  Se  deofol     cwaii 

. .  stingaa  bine  scearplice  on  bone  muS  '.  c  1400  MAUNDEV 

(Koxb.)  11.  6  It  was  of  mnkes  of  the  see,  bat  ware  whyte  and 

pnkked  scharpely  as  thornes.    £1470  Col.  ff  Gam.  930  Sa 

woundir  scharply  he  schair,  The  berne  that  the  brand  bair. 

ne      •'  Return  jr.  Parnass.  v.  iv.  2162,  I  wish  thee 

store  of  gall   Sharpely  to  wound  the  guilty  world  withall 

/??*i> .f,         iP        •  6j*°/5  '<  froze,  .sharply.    1831  SCOTT 

Lt.  Kott.xx,  Her  own  well  aimed,  but  feeble  shaft,  wounded 

0?A*  /?a1  ^  l8S'  G"DST°NE  '"  LathburyCw 
t/i.  «,  Aftif.  (1910)  I.  358  Such  griefs.. must  be  sacred  to 
me,  even  did  they  not  touch  me  sharply  with  a  reflected 
sorrow  ,852  THACKERAY  Esmond  nTJ  A  fever.. which 
attacked  him  that  night  pretty  sharply.  1865  KINGSLEY 
ffercw.  11,  An  arrow  struck  him  sharply  in  the  back. 

«*.  fa.  With  intellectual  acuteness;  acutely 
sagaciously,  shrewdly.  Obs. 

cSm  ALFRED  Gregorys  Past.  C.  xi.  68  Da  be  meahton 

smealice  A;  scearplice  mid  hiera  ondgiete  ryht  ^esion.     1382 

E     C      r  mi?ten  expoune . .  the  bible  in  English, 

.  .myche  sharphere  and  groundliere  than  mania  late  postiU 

w^i^1^S1^£^A±odffl02(fSf^ 
•j^™^^£3Z££S#£5J^ 

His  scope  sure  was  not  to  make  trial  of  the  wits  of 
"C,nwv rcou1' isharphestconceiue.  1699  EEVTLEV  Ptalaris 
497  Who  can  deny  now,  but  this  is  sharply  observ'd  1 

b.  Attentively,  with  penetration  and  keen  ob- 
servation ;  vigilantly,  closely. 


~....  u  r*  Miarpnere  pat  |>ai  thynke,  be  mare  bai 
failefrasothfastnes.  Ci4»  War,  Alex,  (prose)  (E.E.T.S.L 
Alexander . .  biheld  be  Phisician  in  be  vesage  ri,te  scharpel \y. 


SHARPNESS. 

i    1582  STANYHUBST  JEneis  i.  (Arb.)  32  ^Eneas..thee  towne 
top    sharplye    beholding.      ,66«  PEI^YS    Diary  16  Dec., 

Ihis  Committee  of  Accounts  will  enquire  sharply  into  our 
office.  1869  TOZER  llig/il.  Turkey  II.  191  A  salutary  hint 
as  to . .  the  benefit  of  being  tolerably  sharply  on  the  look  out 
1879  B.  IAYLOR  Germ.  Lit.  144  Their  business  was  to  listen 
sharply. 

4.  Briskly,  swiftly,  quickly. 

a  1000  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  226/33  Efficaciter,  i.  nelociter, 
caflice,  scearplice.  1338  R.  BRUNNE  Cliron.  (1725)  244  To 
Wales  he  went  his  way  fulle  scharply,  &  fulle  brim  c  1400 
Brut  (1906)  283  peScottis.. come  fast  and  sharpely  aseyues  • 
evesong  tyme.  1568  GRAKTON  Cliron.  II.  426  The  Englishe 
men  shot  so  closely  and  so  sharpely  together,  that  the 
Flemynges  and  footemen  began  to  (lie.  1688  Cl  AYTON 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  121  They  Ride  pretty  sharply 
1741  SHORT  Ibid.  XLI.  628  It  went  all  over  this  Country 
from  North  to  South,  pretty  sharply,  hut  nothin"  near 
so  quick  as  a  Glade  of  Lightning.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  ofG. 
xix,  [He]  drew  in  his  head,  and  shut  the  window  sharply 
against  the  guest.  1859  TENNYSON  il/arr.  Gcraint  196 
Geramt.  .Made  sharply  to  the  dwarf,  and  ask'd  it  of  him 
1912  limes  19  Dec.  19/6  Prices  soon  recovered  and  advanced 
sharply  m  the  afternoon. 

b.  Of  conflict  or  attack  :  Eagerly,  vigorously. 

c  1380  Sir  Fcruml:  724  Al  so  scharply  bes  men  of  mayn 
ban  smyte  to-gadre  ajy.  1535  COVERDAI.E Lam.  iii.  52  Myne 
enemies  hunted  me  out  sharpely  like  a  byrde.  1678  WANLEY 
Wand.  Lit.  World  v.  ii.  §  82.  478/2  Solyman.  .sharply  be- 
sieged  and  assaulted  Vienna.  iiyi\\'mwmJoseplnts,Anti<>. 
xiv.  xv.  §  12  He  pursued  them  sharply,  and  killed  them. 
C.  Abruptly. 

1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  viii,  Some  of  them  [sc.  the  blows] 
lighted  upon  Jezabel,  who,  turning  sharply  round,  laid  her 
fI4e,r.u.P0"  the  nloor-  '889  GUNTER  That  frenchman  i.  9 

Which,  by  the  by,  isn't  his  right  name  ',  remarks  de  Ver- 
ney,  sharply  closing  his  speech. 

5.  With  a  sharp  edge  or  point ;    at  or  with  an 
acute  angle. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1723  He  took  an  ai  owe  ful  sharply  whet. 
1567  MAW.ET  Gr.  Forest  47  b,  It  is  like  that  figure  which 
the  Geometricians  call  Pyramis.we  may  say  sharpely  topped 
1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  543  Leaves  egg- 
shaped,  streaked,  sharply  toothed.  1827  FARADAY  Cliem. 
Mamf.  xvi.  (1842)  424  It  is  to  be  bent,  not  sharply,  but 
obtusely  and  roundly.  1860  L.  RI:EVF  Klein.  Conchol.  I. 
MO  Shell..,  apex  rather  sharply  acuminated. 

6.  \\  ith  a  sharp  sound. 

1387  TnEViSA/rXr>6M(RolIs).II!.  2g  Qon  of  be  goldene 
calues-.Iowede  ful  scharpliche.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.M  xxii 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string  By  wet  unharmed 
should  sharply  ring.  1823  —  Talisw.  v,  A  shrill  whistle . . 
was  heard  to  ring  sharply  through  the  vaulted  chapel. 

7.  Definitely,  distinctly. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  1 1.  156  In  no  system  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  individual  and  God.  more  sharply 
drawn  than  in  that  of  Spinoza.  1874  H.  H.  COLE  Catal. 
Jtiit.  Art  S.  Kens.  Mns.  127  Sharply  and  well  carved  deco- 
ration.  1893  LIDDON  Life  Fusey  I.  x.  198  This  election 
[Peel  v.  Inglis]  divided  men  sharply  throughout  Oxford. 
1907  J.  A.  HODGES  Klem.  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  123  The  image 
having  been  sharply  focussed. 

8.  Cpjnb.  With  pples.,  forming  adjs.,  as  sharply- 
bttleil,  -chiselled,  -defined,  -discerning,  -focussed; 
t  sharply-conceived,  having  a  keen,  ready  wit. 

1844  H.  G.  ROBINSON  Odes  o/ Horace  I.  viii,  Why  now  no 
more.. Does  he.. with  the  'shaiply  bitted  rein  His  Gallic 
courser  s  mouth  restrain  ?  1854  tr.  llettner"s  Athens,  etc.  54 
I  hese  bold,  ^sharply-chiselled,  expressive  faces.  1630  K 
Johnsons  Kingd.  $  Coaiiuw.  56  The  Italian  is  more  court- 
eous.. .'Sharply  conceived,  of  fresh  memory.  1865  VISCT 
MILTON  &  W.  B.  CHEAOLE  ff.-\V.  Passage  by  Land  viii' 
(1867)  116  The  clear,  *sharply-defined  track  of  the  active 
mink.  1879  St.  George's  Hosf.  Ret.  IX.  Coi  A  sharply- 
defined  ulcer.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  n.  i,  A  quick, 
choleric,  "sharply  discerning,  stubbornly  endeavouring  man. 
•Ocp  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  265  A  "sharply  focussed  representa- 
tion of  adistant  object. 

Sharpness  (JuMpnes).    [f.  SHARP  a.  +  -XESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  sharp. 

1.  Keenness  or  fineness  of  edge  or  point. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  A  1 17  Acumenferri,  ecg  vcl 
scearpms.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvii.  (Vinccncius)  317 
pe  scharpnes  of  be  schellis.  c  1440  Promt,.  Para  444/1 
Scharpnesse,  of  egge,  acucies.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in 
(Sommer)  293  b,  The  vnfaythfull  armour  yeelding  to  the 
swoordes  strong-guided  sharpenesse.  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad 
xx.  387  My  lance  as  well  as  thine  Hath  point  and  sharpe- 
nesse. 1787  Hist.  Jack  ^  Giants  13  Taking  with  him  the 
cap  of  knowledge,  sword  of  sharpness  [etc.).  1837  CARLYLE 
fr.Aev.  III.  HI.  v,  Herein  ,has  Sansculottism  fashioned  for 
itself  a  Sword  of  Sharpness.  1888  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  22  Aug. 
5/2  A  bar  of  steel.,  of  wonderful  temper  and  sharpness. 

i.  a.  Intellectual  acuteness,  shrewdness. 

6-897  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvi.  09  Swieoeah  for 
Baresceawunge  oaraunsesewenlicra  Jingaoeah  he  upaoened 
w;ere  on  his  modes  scearpnesse.  1398  TRF.VISA  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  II.  xx.  (1495)  47  The  euyll  angellis  haue  thre  maner 
of  sharpenesse  [orlg.  Tripliciacuminevigentdemones}.  I<M 
Si  R  B.  TuKKCAaucer's  Wks.  Pref.  A  ij  b,  Suche  sharpnesseTr 
quycknesse  in  conclusyon.  164^6  H.  P.  Medit.  Scige  55  Nor 
let  them  want  sharpnesse  to  discerne,  nor  courage  to  exe- 
cute what  should  be  done  in  such  exigencies.  1814  W 
WILSON  Hist.Dissent.Ch,<rchcslV^e,6\M\M\S.. possessed 
a  sharpness  of  wit.  1895  Lam  Times  XCIX.  547/1  An 
articled  clerk  of  average  sharpness  may  rely  upon  getting 
through  with  three  months'  coaching. 

b.  Acuteness  of  the  senses  or  organs  of  sense 

f  SSfl       ,47  r  trnrrn        7 ',.*'. *  antr          i  '  * 


nauht  ge 


-  '  heora  scearnnesse 

taS  to,biere  sceawunga   bare   soSan   MszlSe 

-Cr"i'M-{a  ^^"(Arb.)  .05  So  loalrlm 
they  be,  to  bee  thought  mferiour  to  their  fellowes  in 
sharpnesse  of  sight.  _  1709  BERKELEY  Ess.  Vision  §  So  Wks' 
1871  1.  73  No  exquisite  formation  of  the  eye,  no  peculiar 
sharpness  of  sigh,.  ,83S  JAMES  Gipsy  ii,  The  hearing  of 
their  ears.056  V  dePcnds  upon  the  sharpness  of 


SHARP-NOSED. 

C.   Keenness  (of  observation). 

1821  SCOTT  Pevcrilx\\\,  The  utmost  sharpness  of  attention 
which  Julian  applied,  could  not  discover  if  Bridgenorth 
spoke  seriously  or  ironically  to  the  above  purpose. 

3.  Pungency  tothetaste;  acidity,  sourness, tartness. 
'iooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  224/22  PEES  ecedes  afre  scearpnes. 

a  1023  WULFSTAN  Horn.  v.  (1883)  35  pa;s  sealtes  scearpnesse. 
a  1433  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  59  Emoroidez  ar 
caused  of  scharpnes  of  blode  and  ouer  mych  hete  brennyng 
be  blode.  1555  EDEN  Decades  n.  (Arb.)  no  These  apples., 
haue  a  certeyne  sweetnes  myxt  with  a  gentell  sharpnes. 
1662  CHARLF.TON  Myst.  Vintners  (1675)  155  The  Sulphur., 
infects  the  whole  mass  of  liquor  with  Sharpness  or  Acidity. 
1701  G.  STANHOPE  Anselm's  Medit.  xvii.  (1720)  348  Make 
me  sometimes  taste  the  sharpness  of  thy  Vinegar.  1839 
MRS.  KIKKLAND  in  Griswold  Prose  Writers  Amer.  (1847) 
464  Her  vinegar  is.  .the  ne pins  ultra  of  sharpness. 

4.  Severity,   harshness  in  'punishment ;  censure, 
rebuke,  etc, ;   asperity  in  behaviour. 

(11395  Prose  Psalter  ii.  9  pou  schak  gouernen  hem  in 
Scharpnes.  c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.E.T.S.)  25 
A  certeyne  bocheyr,  Goderyke  by  name,  A  man  of  grete 
sharpnesse  more  than  semyd  hym.  a  1558  ABP.  SANDYS 
Serttt.  xv.  (1585)  262  The  sharpenesse  of  his  correction. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl.  in.  iii.  38  Thou  must  not  take  my 
former  sharpenesse  ill.  a  1721  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  liuckhm.) 
ll'ks.  1753  I.  75  Some  did  our  follies  with  just  sharpness 
blame.  1827  SCOTT  Sur^.  Dau.  i,  An  eye  of  much  sharp- 
ness and  severity  of  expression.  1867  TROLLOPE  Citron. 
}>arset  Ixvii.  II.  245  In  spite  of  the  sharpness  of  her  tongue, 
fb.  Austerity,  asceticism.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenh.  187  Vele  men  make}?  to  god  sacrefices  of  uest- 
inges,  of  peregrinages,  of  sharpnesses  of  bodye.  r  1440 
Jatol's  Well  10  pou  louedyst  no  scharpenesse  of  penaunce. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  83  Penaunce..ys  done  in  sorowe 
of  harte  and  sharpenesse  of  body. 

f  C.  Acrimony,  exasperated  condition.  Obs. 

1673  TEMPLE  United  Prov.  v.  181  All  the  violence  and 
sharpness,  which  accompanies  the  differences  of  Religion  in 
other  Countreys,  seems  to  be  appeased  or  softned  here. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  II.  217  He  expressed  a 
very  Christian  temper,  without  sharpness  or  resentment. 
1733  NEAL  Hist.  Purit.  II.  601  Such  was  the  sharpness  of 
men's  spirits  on  both  sides. 

fd.  Seventy  (of  weather),  keenness,  intensity 
(of  heat,  cold,  etc.\  Obs. 

1482  Monk 0fJ5vtska»t(&Tb.}g4  And  yette  y  am  constrayned 
ful  sore  to  sofyr  the  scarpnes  of  colde.  1553  EUEN  Treat. 
Ne-Me  Ind.  (Arb.)  33  At  whiche  tyme  ye  sharpenes  of  winter 
exceadeth  with  them.  1662  Gitsman  s  Ephemeris  B,  It  will 
not  be  common  this  Month  [January]  to  see  Women  go  with 
naked  shoulders  by  reason  of  the  Sharpnesse  of  the  Air. 
1712  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4971/1  The  badness  of  the  Roads,  and 
the  sharpness  of  the  Season,  have  hindered  the  march.  1778 
COOK  yd  Voy.  iv.  ix.  (1784)  II.  455  The  sharpness  of  the  air 
.  .seemed  to  indicate  some  sudden  change. 

e.  Severity,  acuteness  (of  pain  or  sorrow)  ; 
painfulness.  hardship. 

a  1400  Prymer,  Te  Deum ( 1 895)  7  Whanne^ou  haddist  ouer- 
come  be  scharpnesse  of  deej>  [L.  mortis  aculco\  c  1410  LVDG. 
Lift;  Our  Lady  Ix.  (1484)  i  v,  For  sharpenes  of  the  sodayn 
smerte  The  chylde  gan  wepe.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  ( W.  de.  W. 
1531)  204  b,  He  suffred  the  sharpnes  and  smart  of  payne,  ye 
suche  as  neuer  was  suffred.  1631  GOUGE  Gotfs  Arrows  n. 
§  24. 1 66  What  need  is  it  to  shew  the  sharpnesse  of  this  famine 
by  things  that  want  life?  1709 /.(>«</.  Gaz.  No,  4521/2  Our 
Loss  has  been  very  great,  the  Action  having  been  so  severe, 
and  the  sharpness  of  the  whole  having  lain  upon  our  Ship. 

f  5.  Shrillness,  high  pitch  (of  voice).   Obs.  rare~l. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.R.  v.  xxiii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  It  is 
seide  bat  cause  of  scharpenes  and  of  chaunging  of  voice  is 
by  chaungeing  of  age. 

t  6.  Craving  (of  the  stomach)  for  food.   Obs. 

1581  W.STAFFORD  Exam.  Compl.  i.  (1876)  15  When  we  had 
eate  somewhat  to  satisfie  the  sharpnesse  of  our  stomackes, 
1675  HANNAH  WOOLLEY  Gentlew.  Comp.  67  The  sharpness  of 
my  Stomach  shall  never  make  me  feed  uncleanly. 

f7.  Steepness.    Obs.rare~^. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  i.  i.  i  The  height 
and  sharpnesse  of  the  mount  Rhodope.  Ibid.  iv.  xxiii.  139 
A  mount  of  great  highnesse  and  sharpnesse. 

f  8.   Prickling  sensation,  smarting.   Obs. 

1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dhpens.  (1713)  82/1  Inflammations, 
Pains,  and  Sharpness  of  the  Eyes, 

9.  Distinctness  of  outline  or  impression. 

1771  RAPF.R  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  475  Three  gold  coins  of 
Philip,  which  have  all  the  sharpness  of  new  money  fresh 
from  the  mint.  1837  GORING  &  PRITCHARD  Microgr.  82  A 
picture  whose  sharpness  and  clearness  is  a  maximum.  1884 
Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  444/2  That  word  which  still  retains  the 
sharpness  of  its  stamp  and  milling.  1907  J.  A.  HODGES 
Elem.  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  20  This  question  of  definition,  or 
sharpness  of  image. 

Sharp-nosed,  a. 

1.  Having  a  pointed  nose. 

1675  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1053/4  A  Pied  Dog, .  .shap't  like  a 
Lurcher,  sharp  Nosed.  1760  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  111,64  The 
Sharp-nosed  Ray.  1829  J.  RICHARDSON  Fauna  Boreali- 
Amer.  I.  126  Sharp-nosed  Meadow-Mouse.  1837  DICKENS 
Pickw.  xxii,  An  important-looking  sharp-nosed,  mysterious- 
spoken  personage.  1881  CasselCs  Nat.  Hist.  V.  140  The 
Sharp-nosed  Eel.  Anguilla  vulgaris. 

1 2.  Having  a  keen  '  scent ' ;  fig.  quick  at  fault- 
finding, captious.  Obs. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  19  Now  let  come  foorth 
al  these  sharpnosed  fault  finders.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's 
Serm.  Tim.  891/1  That  wee  bee  not  sharpe  nosed  to  striue 
against  the  doctrine  of  God. 

Sharp-pointed,  a. 

1.  Tapering  or  tapered  to  a  point. 

153°  PALSGR.  323/1  Sharpe  poynted,  pointu.  1749  FIELD- 
ING Tom  Jones  iv.  ii,  The  sharp-pointed  nose  of  bitter-biting 
Eurus.  1864  EOWEN  Logic  xi.  365  A  sharp-pointed  rod. 
1890  S.  L.  GWYNNE  Mitssefs  Comedies  123  Dame  Pluche, 
repulsing  them  on  either  side  with  her  sbarp-pointed  elbows. 
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b.  Bot.  Acuminate,  nuicronate. 

1565  CJOHER  Thesaurus,  Mucronata folia,  sharpe  poynted 
leaues.  1653  RAMESEY  Astral.  Restored  54  All  such  herbs 
..as  have  sharp-pointed  leaves.  1828  SIR  J.  E.  SMITH  Engl. 
flora  II.  16  Leaves  ovate,  sharp-pointed.  1857  Miss  PRATT 
Flower.  PL  IV.  130  Linaria  Elatine (Sharp-pointed  FlueU 
lin  or  Toad-flax). 

2.  Having  a  fine  point  adapted  for  purposes  of 
piercing  or  stabbing. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Iff,  i.  ii.  175  Loeheere  I  lendthee  this 
sharpe-pointed  Sword,  c  1614)  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Mad- 
rigals  $  F.pigr.,  The  Rose ^  This  sharpe  pointed  Thorne.  1707 
MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  189  A  sharp  pointed  Stick.  1873 
R.  WILSON  tr.  FiguicSs  Hum.  Race,  Brown  Race  iii.  441 
The  oars  are  sharp-pointed,  and  can  be  used,  in  case  of 
need,  as  weapons  against  an  unforeseen  attack. 

fie;.  1894  Outing  XXIV.  5/1  Certain  sharp-pointed  reports 
had  reached  her  of  where  her  husband's  evenings  were  spent. 

3.  Having  irregular  sharp  projections. 

1748  Ansons  I 'fly.  in.  ii.  315  The  bottom,  .is  full  of  sharp- 
pointed  coral  rocks.  1861  NOBLE  Icehergs^  148  Back  slid  the 
Candle,  followed  by  a  charge  of  sharp-pointed  baggage. 

Sharp  practice. 

1.  Work  that  demands  brisk  activity,  rare* 

In  some  debating  societies,  applied  to  a  debate  intended 
for  practice  in  readiness  of  speech,  the  rule  being  that  each 
member  must  speak  when  called  upon,  on  a  subject  proposed 
at  the  moment. 

1847  J.  PAGKT  In  Mem.  (1901)  157,  I.. see  from  180  to  220 
patients  on  each  of  my  days — sharp  practice  for  a  beginner. 

2.  a.    Hard    bargaining ;    relentless    pursuit  of 
advantage,     b.  Now  in  more  unfavourable  sense: 
Dishonourable  taking  of  advantage,  trickery.    (Cf. 
SHAKP  a.  3  e.) 

1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  i.  viii.  142  The  sharp  practice 
of  the  world  drives  some  logic  into  the  most  vague  of  men  : 
women  are  not  so  schooled.  i869TozF.R  I  light.  Turkey 'II. 
306  Their  fondness  for  trickery  and  sharp  practice. 

Sharp-set,  a.  [f.  SHAKP  a.  (as  compl.)  +  SET 
///.  a. 

See  SET  _/!/*/.  n.  75  b.  The  hawking  use  fib)  maybe  the 
original :  cf.  to  set  sharp,  SHARP  a.  4  f  (quot.  1575).] 

1.  Eager  or  keen  for  food,  very  hungry.     Also 
said  of  the  stomach. 

1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  n.  iii.  M  ij,  My  mynd  is  al  redy 
in  the  platters  or  dishes  .i.  I  am  sharpe  set.  1586  STANYHURST 
Descr.  Ircl.  ii.  19/2  in  Holinshed,  If  anie  were  so  sharpe  set 
.  .as  to  eat  fried  flies,  butterd  bees,  stued  snailes.  1692  R. 
L'ESTRANGE  Fables  clxxv.  146  A  Fox  that  was  Sharp-set, 
Surpriz'd  a  Crab,.. and  carry'd  him  away.  1725  LADY 
HERVEY  in  C'tcss  Suffolk's  Lett.  (1824)  I.  192  My  stomach 
is  so  much  sharper  set  than  my  wit,  that  I  fancy  it  will  be 
as  well  for  us  both  to  conclude.  1809  MALKIN  (iii  Blas\u. 
v,  I  asked . .  if  there  was  any  eating-house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. .,  and  went  thither  sharp  set.  1886  STEVENSON  Kid- 
napped  iJL  17  *  Are  ye  sharp-set  ? '  he  asked. . . '  Ye  can  eat 
that  drop  parritch  *. 

b.  Of  a  hawk,  hound,  etc. 

1575  TURRERV.  Faulconrie  116  If  shee  bee  very  sharpe  set 
and  do  plume  eagerly.  1781  BECKFORD  Hunting  fi  Hounds, 
I  think,  should  he  sharp-set  before  hunting  :  they  run  the 
better  for  it,  1852  BURTON  Falconry  Valley  Indus  iii.  31 
Unfortunately,  .for  the  hawk .  .she  had  not  been  *  sharp  set ' 
that  morning.  1883  SALVIN  £  BRODRICK  Falconry  Brit. 
Isles  Gloss.  152  Sharp  set,  very  hungry. 

2.  transf.  Keen,  eager;  having  desire  fixed  upon, 
craving  after. 

1580  LYI.Y  Ruphues  (Arb.)  388  Euphues  seeing  such 
speedye  retourneofan  other aunswere,  thought  Philautusto 
be  very  sharp  set.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  xvi.  (Sommer) 
175  b,  She  being  sharp-set  vpon  the  fulfilling  of  a  shrewde 
office,  in  oner-looking  Phitoclea.  1667  MARVELI,  Corr.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  222  Although  the  House  be  sharpe  set  upon 
finding  out. .things,  .yet  neither  are  other  publick  matters 
neglected.  1711  CROMWELL  Let.  to  Pope  7  Dec.,  The  town 
is  sharp-set  on  new  plays.  1860  Times  5  Oct.,  The  public 
comes  back  from  glacier  and  moor  and  breezy  sea-coast 
perfectly  sharpset  for  more  oratory.  1889  RIDER  HAGGARD 
Allan's  Wife  54,  I  did  not  feel  particularly  sharp  set  on 
elephants  at  the  moment. 

r-  b.  Having  a  craving  for  sexual  indulgence. 

1597-1626  DELONEY  Jack  ofNewbery  Wks.  (1912)  14  Sir 
(said  shee)  because  you  are  so  sharpe  set,  I  would  wish  you 
as  soon  as  you  can  to  wed.  1633  FORD  *Tis  Pityv.  iv.  1691 
Comedy,  Win  Her  $  Take  Her  \.  iii.  8.  1695  CONGREVE 
Love  for  L,  in.  ix.  1794  Har'st  Rig  liv,  Some  lown  as 
sharp  set  as  a  knife  Wi'  her  they  fand. 

f  c.  Eager  to  attack.     Const,  on.    Obs.  rare~l. 

a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  98  The  Pharisees. .who  were 
too  sharpe  set  on  his  Disciples,  for  not  Fasting  with  them,  at 
that  present  time. 

f  3.  Set  with  sharp  thorns.    (Cf.  quick-set.'}    Obs. 

1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  AS,  Within  the  sharp-set 
thickets. 

4.  Of  eyes  :  ?  Having  a  set  eager  look. 

1865  SWINBURNE  Chastelard  \.  ii.  34  Do  you  know  that 
lord  With  sharp-set  eyes? 

Hence  Sharpse'tness.   rare. 

1673  S.  PARKER  Reproof  R  eh.  Transfi.  261  Lest  this  race 
[sc.  capons]  be  totally  extinguish 'd  by  the  sharpsetness  of 
the  Presbyterians. 

Sharpshin  (Jaupjin).  U.S.  [Prob.  a  back- 
formation  from  sharp-shinned  (Jiawk] ;  ?  in  jocular 
allusion  to  the  eagle  on  the  coin.]  App.  orig. 
a  name  for  some  coin  of  very  small  value  ;  later, 
used  as  a  type  of  what  has  little  value. 

1804  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Jrnl.  14  July  (R.  H.  Thornton 
Anter.  Gloss.),  Three  Sharpshins  Reward  [offered  for  a  run- 
away apprentice],  1832  J.  P.  KENNEDY  Swallow  B.  x. 
(1872)  93  This  inconsiderable  claim— for  it  is  not  of  the  value 
of  a  sharpshin.  1834  MARRY  AT  P.  Simple  xxx,  Four  sharp 
shins  to  a  pictareen.  1872  SCHELE  DE  VERE  Americanisms 
631  Sharps/tint  a  slang  term,  denoting  the  smallest  quantity. 


SHASTER. 

t  Sha%rpshipB  Obs.  rare-*.  In  3  scharp- 
schipe.  [f.  SHAKP  a.  +  -SHIP.]  Hardship,  rigour. 

aizz$Ancr.  R.  380  p>et  te  best  of  helle,  hwon  hesnakere5 
toward  ou  uorto  biten  on  ou,  hurte  him  o3e  herdschipe 
[M'SS.  T.  C.  scharpschlpe],  &  schunche  a3einwardes- 

Sharpshooter  (jlupjifcoi).  [f.  SHAKP  a.  + 
SHOOTER.  (So  G.  scharfschiitz(e^ scharfer schiitze.}] 
A  marksman  of  accurate  aim  ;  spec,  in  naval  and 
military  use,  a  member  of  a  division  engaged  in 
skirmishing  and  outpost  work. 

1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  Tirolians,  a  body  of  sharp 
shooters  in  the  Austrian  service.  1803  SCOTT  Let.  27  Aug. 
in  Lockhart  (1837)  I.  xi.  389  Armies  of  Reserve,  and  Militia, 
and  Pikemen,  and  Sharpshooters,  who  are  to  descend  from 
Ettrick  Forest  to  the  confusion  of  all  invaders.  1805  in 
Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1846)  VII.  224  Lord  Nelson  was 
wounded  by  a  French  Sharpshooter.  1809  WELLINGTON  in 
Gurw.  Desp.  (1835)  IV.  331  On  the  nth  the  enemy  tried 
their  usual  manoeuvres  with  their  sharpshooters  in  the 
woods.  1897  Century  Mag.  Jan.  352  [He]  had  been  struck 
by  a  sharp -shooter  and  killed. 
b.  transf.  andy?^. 

1824  DIBDIN  Libr.  Comp.  695  Hundreds  of  black-letter 
sharp-shooters  spring  up.  1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types  Eth. 
Th.  I.  p.  x,  A  fusillade  of  questions  from  a  class  of  sharp- 
shooters. 

Hence  Sha'rpshootin?  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  311  The  system  of  sharp-shooting 
practised  by  the  enemy.  1840  THACKERAY  Shabby-genteel 
Story  vi,  Mrs.  S.  attacked  the  punch  with  some  sharp-shoot- 
ing,  and  fierce  charges  of  vulgarity.  1844  DICKENS  Mart. 
Ckuz.  xliv,  After  some  little  sharp-shooting  on  both  sides, 
Mr.  Pecksniff  became  grave.  1863  in  Advance  (Chicago) 
(1892)  28  Jan.,  On  Tuesday  he. .kept  his  men  busy  sharp- 
shooting  across  the  river.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  xxxii, 
I  am  too  old  a  campaigner  to  take  much  harm  by  woman's 
sharpshooting,  at  fifteen  score  yards  off.  1872  Rout  ledgers 
Kv.  Boy's  Ann.  215/1  He  was  out  sharp-shooting  in  the 
Crimea.  1899  Wcstm.  Gaz.  30  Dec.  3/2  Artillery  would  be 
put  out  of  action  by  sharp-shooting  riflemen. 

t  Sharp-shot.    Obs.    [f.  SHARP  a.  +  SHOT  sb. 

(in  the  sense  of  shooting).  (So  G.  scharfschuss^]\ 
Firing  with  shot  (as  opposed  to  blank  cartridge). 
1725  IVodro'vs  Corr.  (1843)  JH*  2I7  Captain  Bushel,  un- 
provoked, and  without  reading  the  proclamation,,  .shot 
sharp-shot,  without  the  least  care,  to  dispel  a  poor  con- 
temptible mob.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  in.  ix,  The  Torch 
Procession  is  met  with  sharp  shot. 

Sharpsighted  (Jaipisai-ted),  a.  [f.  SHARP  a. 
+  SIGHTED  a.] 

1.  Having  acute  or  quick  sight. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ep.  Ded.  2  Though  he  were 
otherwise  as  sharpsighted  as  Argus.  1648  CRASHAW  Delights 
of  Muses  (1904)  156  Sharp-sighted  as  the  Eagles  eye.  1791- 
1823  D'IsRAELi  Cur.  Lit.  (1859)  H.  445  He  often  trembled 
lest  some  future  explorer  of  manuscripts  might  be  found  as 
sharpsighted  as  himself.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in 
ll'ilds  v.  62  So  sharpsighted  and  timid  are  these  birds. 
1905  A.  R.  WALLACE  Aly  Life  xiv.  209  The  Welshman  is  by 
no  means  sharp-sighted  when  his  cattle  are  enjoying  them- 
selves in  a  neighbour's  field. 

2.  Jig.  Having  acuteness  of  mental  vision. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  ix.  49  Because  we  be  not 
sharpesighted  ynough  to  spie  out  the  thinges  that  God  per- 
ceiueth.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesm.  i.(i84i)  I.  6  For  want 
of  this  knowledge,  he  is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  .by  the 
sharp-sighted  World.  1869  TROLLOPE  He  knew,  etc.  xiv. 
(1878)  82  [She]  was  sharpsighted  and  clear-witted. 

Hence  Sharpsrghtedness. 

1647  TRAPP  Comnt.  Matt.  xxiv.  28.  553  Eagles  the  Saints 
are  called, ..for  their  sharp-sightednesse.  1838  DICKENS 
Nich,  Nick,  xxvii,  She  had  never  felt  so  satisfied  with  her 
own  sharp-sightedness  as  she  did  that  day. 

Sharp-witted  (jajp,wited),  a.  [f.  SHARPS. 
+  WIT  sb.  +  -ED  ^.]  Sagacious,  intelligent, 

171586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \.  xii.  (1912)  81  O  Lord  (saide 
Musidorus)  how  sbaip-witted  you  are  to  hurt  your  selfe? 
1623  COCKERAM  n,  Sharp  wilted.  Acute,  sagax.  1756 
C.  SMART  tr.  Hor.t  Sat.  i.  iii.  (1826)  II.  27  To  bear  the  sharp- 
witted  sneers  of  these  men.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng. 
xxi.  IV.  538  It  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  great  King  to 
prevent  his.. sharpwitted  courtiers  from  whispering  to  each 
other.  1854  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  Ser.  i.  (1872)  45  The 
sharp-witted  provincial  of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor. 

Hence  Sharp wi'ttedness. 

1647  HEXHAM  i,  Sharpwittednesse,  Vermt/figkeyt,  scJterp- 
sinnigJieyt.  1858-61  E.  B.  RAMSAY  Remin.  vi.  (1870)  194 
The  sharp-wtttedness  of  the  knave. 

Sharrag,  -ig,  -og,  dial,  forms  of  SHEAR-HOG. 
S'hart  (=  God's  heart!)  :  see  HEART  sb.  53. 
Shartfort,  variant  of  SHORTFORD  Obs. 
Sharute,  obs.  form  of  CHEROOT. 
Shas,  shash,  obs.  ff.  SASH  sb.1  and  sb.t 
Shashoon,  -une,  shasoon,  obs.  ff.  SASHOON. 
Shass(e,  obs.  forms  of  SASH  sb^ 
Shaster     (J^-sta-i),     ||  Shastra    (Ja-stra). 

Forms :  7  shastram,  -um,  7-9  shaster,  8  shah- 
stah,  8-9  shastah,  9  sastra,  shastra,  shastru. 
[a.  Hindi  fastr,  Skr.  fdstra  (nom.  sing,  fdstram).] 
Anyone  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus. 


called  theShahstah.  1838  [Miss  MAITLAND]  Lett.fr.  Madras 
(1843)  198  They  know  that  the  Bible  is  our  Shaster,  and 
suppose  it  to  be  as  good  for  us,  as  their  own  Shasters  are 
for  them.  1873  SHERRING  Hindu  Tribes\.  3  The  Brahman 
.  .possesses,  -the  holy  canon— Vedas,  Shastras,and  Pun'mas. 
1887  W.  J.  WILKINS  Mod.  Hinduism  127  The  position  of  the 
Brahman  as  taught  by  the  Sastras. 


SHASTRI. 
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SHATTOW. 


II  Sliastri  (Ja'strf).  Also  7  shastre,  9  shas- 
tree.  [Hindi  fastri,  Skr.  $dstrint  nom.  sing. 
ftistri,  f.  $astra  SHASTEH.]  One  who  is  learned  in, 
or  teaches,  the  shasters. 

1 1645  HOWELL  Lett,  Supp!.  xiv.  (1892)  662  As  they  who 
have  conversed  with  Sbastres  and  Turbants  doe  well  know. 
1826  J.  G.  DUFF  Hist.  Mahrattas  I.  23  note,  liramin.-; 
learned  in  the  Shasters  have  the  title  of  Shastree.  1855 
H.  H.  WILSON  Class.  Jiidic.  etc.  Terms  India  470  Sdstr^ 
vulgarly  Shastree. 

Shastyse,  obs.  form  of  CHASTISE. 

t  Skat 1.  Obs.  [Ir.  statt,  lit.  jewel.]  Used  as  a 
term  of  endearment  in  addressing  an  Irish  person.  | 

a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Coxcomb  n.  i,  Come  hither  shat,  are  ! 
you  an  Irish  mon  1 

t  Shat  -.  Obs.  rare-1.  Mentioned  as  a  colloq. 
or  slang  term  for  a  tattler. 

1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  71  F  7  Bambouiiling  is  exploded  ; 
a  Shat  is  a  Tatler. 

Shate,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHOOT. 
Shathmont,  Sc.  variant  of  SHAFTMENT!. 
Shattaradan :  see  SHANDBYDAX. 
Shatter  (Jce-tai),  sh    [f.  SHATTER  v.] 

1.  //.  Fragments  into  which  a  thing  is  broken, 
rent,  or  torn.    Chiefly  in  phrases  (to  break,  etc.) 
into  or  to  shatters  >  (to  be}  in  shatters.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a  1640  FENN'ER  Serm.  xvii.  Wks.  (1657)  225  If  ever  the 
heart  come  to  be  sensible  of  its  blow,  it  will  break  all  to 
shatters.  1691  MRS.  D'ANVERS  Acaiieiiiia.  35  His.  .Gown., 
hangs  about  his  Legs  in  shatters.  1727  [E.  DORRINGTON] 
Philip  Qitarll  (1816)  38  A  sea  which  dashed  the  ship  to 
shatters  against  the  rock.  1750  H.  WAI.POLE  Let.  to  Mann 
19  Nov.,  For  the  Ministry,  it  is  all  in  shatters,  a  1814  Last 
Act  H.  v.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  11.398,  I.  .run  my  chaise 
so  effectually  against  theirs,  that  smash  both  went  all  to 
shatters.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  93  The  proudest 
triumph  art  conceives . .  Grey-bearded  time  in  shatters  leaves. 
1890  Gloucester  Gloss.)  Shatters,  sherds  of  pottery,  etc. 

2.  A  shattered  state  of  nerves,  rare. 

1777  Miss  BURNEY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  166  You  can 
have  no  idea  what  a  shatter  every  new  comer   gave   me. 
1849  CARLYLE  in  Century  Mug,  (1882)  May  23/2  If  the  nerves    j 
are  to  be  continually  in  a  shatter  with  want  of  sleep. 

f3.  *  Shattery  '  or  friable  stone,  dial.  Obs. 

1712  J.  MORTON  Nat.  Hist.  Northampt.  123  [Strata]  2.  Stiff" 
Clay  almost  four  Foot.     3.  Shatter,  as  they  there  call  it,     : 
that  is  a  shattering  Stone,  two  Foot. 

4.  Something  scattered  or  shed ;  a  crop  (of 
hops) ;  a  shower  (of  rain),  dial.  Cf.  SCATTER  sb.  2. 

1875  PARISH  Sussex  Glass.,  There's  a  tidy  shatter  of  hops 
this  year.    1887  Kentish  Gloss. ,  We've  had  quite  a  nice    . 
little  shatter  of  rain. 

Shatter  (Jae'taa),  v.  Forms  :  4-5  schater,  -ir,  ! 
6  shater,  shattar,  6-  shatter.  [Of  obscure  ; 
origin  :  see  SCATTER  #.] 

1.  trans.  To  scatter,  disperse,  throw  about  in  all 
directions;  to  cause  (seed,  leaves,  etc.)  to  fall  or 
be  shed.     Also  with  out.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1330  Arth.  <V  Merl.  553  (Kolbing)  Ac  J?o  \>a\  come  hider 
eft,   Her  werk  was  al  vp  aleft  &  yschatred  here  &  t>ere. 
c  1400  A  pol.  Loll,  (Camden)  81  3e  schal  mak  counseil  and 
it  schal  be  schaterid  (Vulg.  Isa.  viii.  10  dissifnbitiir].    1577 
B.   GOOGE  Heresbactfs  Hush.  i.  (1586)  32   Least  the  whot 
weather  shatter  the  seedes.     1637  MILTON  Lycidas  5,  I  com 
to  pluck  your  Berries  harsh  and  crude.  And  with  forc'd 
fingers  rude  Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year.     • 
1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  131  The  skin  cleaves  and  at  length     \ 
falls  off",  .and  leaves  the  seed  Case  to  ripen,  and  by  degrees,     I 
to  shatter  out  its  seed  at  a  place  underneath  this  cap.     1669 
WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  ii.  13  If  the  young  Cions  be.  .a  little     ' 
sheltered,  .by  shattering  a   little  Straw,  Brake,  or  Ha  win 
lightly  over  them.     1745  P.  THOMAS   jrnl.  Ansoti's   Voy. 
329  They  sow  almost  all  Manner  of  Grain,  but  Oats  and 
Lentils;  hut  these  are.. apt  to  be  shatter 'd  before  Harvest. 
1844  W.   BARNES  Poem$  Rur.  Lift  (1848)  178  Nanny. .tore    j 
the  bag  wher  she'd  a-put  Her  share,  an1  shatter'd  ev'ry  nut.     '. 
1887  Kentish  Gloss.     1893  tt'dtsh.  Gloss.  Add.  201. 

afoot.    1589  NASHR  PasquiCs  Ret,  Diiij,  You  haue  lost    | 
your  iugling  stick,  your   conueighance   is   such,  that   you 
shatter,  and  carrie  not  halfe  so  cleane  as  your  freends  would 
haue  you. 

2.  To  break  in  pieces  by  a  sudden  blow  or  con-    ' 
cussion  ;  to  dash  into  fragments,  disrupt  into  parts. 

c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  xiu.  734  Here  helmes  he  to-Clef    i 
A-two,   Here  Scheldis  he  Alto-schatered  Also.     1564  STO\V     ' 
Mem.  in  TJirve  \$tk  Cent.  Ckron.  (Camden)  130  Y*  backar 
partes  of  y"  same  howsys  wer  all  to  blewne  and  shattard  in 
pecis.     1604  DKAYIUN  Moyscs  \\.  49  The  slates  fall  shat  t 'reel 
from  the  roofe  aboue.     1634  MILTON  Counts  799  Till  all  thy 
magick  structures  rear'd  so  high  Were  shatter'd  into  heaps 
o're  thy  false  head.     1660  BOYLE  New  Exp,  P/iys.  Mech. 
xxii.  1 66  Those  light  and  subtle  Fumes.. into  which  the  Fire 
it  self  shatters  dry  Hodij-.     1782  COWFKR  Gilpin  124  The 
bottles  twain  behind  his  back  Were  shatter'd  at  a  blow. 
1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  fy  Art  II.  228  In  this  experi-    ! 
ment  the  glasses  are  often  shattered  to  pieces.     1878  Hi XLEY    | 
Pkysiogr.  89  A  thin  glass  vessel  may  easily  be  shattered  by    . 
sucking  the  air  from  its  interior.    1883  Harder  s  A  fag.  Nov.    ! 
946/2  The  light..,  striking  against  a  series  of.,  prisms,  fell 
shattered  and  scintillating  into  a  thousand.. beams. 

b.  To  damage  ruinously  (a  structure,  a  living 
organism,  a  fighting  force,  etc.)  by  battery  or  violent    , 
concussion ;  to  damage  or  destroy  by  fracture  of 
the  parts. 

11513  FABYAN  Chron,  vi.  clxxix.  (1516)104/1  Herepayred 
Cyties,  townes  &  Castelles  that  by  the  sayd  Danys  were    ; 
shattered  and  broken.     1601  SHAKS.  Ham,  n.  i.  95  He  rais'd 
a  sigh,  so  pittious  and  profound,  That  it  did  seeme  to  shatter 
all  hU  bulke.     a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  20  Feb.  1662,  I  returu'd     • 
home  to  repaire  my  house,  miserably  shatter'd  by  the  late    ' 
tempest.     1735    JOHNSON  LobJs  Abyssinia,  Descr.  v.   77    , 
VOL.  VIII. 


The  General  had  already  one  Arm  broken,  and  his  Knee 
shatter'd  with  a  Musket-shot.  i^BAnsot^s  Voy,  n.  iv.  167 
These  Spanish  ships,  .had  been  greatly  shattered  by  a  storm. 
1854  TENNYSON  Charge  Light  Brigade  iv,  Cossack  and 
Russian  Reel'd  from  the  sabre-stroke  Shatter'd  and  sunder'd. 
1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  viii.  329  His  face  was 
shattered  with  shot  about  the  upper  jaw,  nose,  and  eyes. 

c*  fiS->  or  with  immaterial  object.  Also,  to 
damage  or  destroy  the  fortunes  of  (a  person  or 
body  of  persons). 

1683-4  STILLINGFL,  Serm.  (Job  xxiii.  15)  (1707)  343  No  con- 
sideration  in  the  World  doth  so  break  in  pieces  and  confound 
and  shatter  the  Spirit  of  a  Man.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  i.  xi. 
§  147  (:6o>)  143  When  any  Monarchy  was  shatter'd  to  pieces, 
and  divided  amongst  revolted  Subjects.  1860  EMEKSON 
Cond.  Life.  Considerations  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  417  The  war  or 
revolution . .  that  shatters  a  rotten  system.  1874  GKEFN 
Short  Hist.  viii.  §  i.  457  The  truth  against  which  ecclesiasti- 
cal dogmatism. -must  always  shatter  itself.  1906  PINCIIFS 
Rclig.  Habyl.  fy  Assyria  iii.  37  An  irresistible  weapon, 
which  should  shatter  all  his  enemies. 

d.  To  wreck   (a    person's  constitution,  nerves, 
etc.)  by  sickness,  hardship,  or  the  like.     Also,  to 
wreck  the  health,  strength,  or  spirits  of  (a  person"). 

1785  M.ME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  14  Dec.,  Everything  shatters 
her  dear  feeble  frame.  1802  Me<1.  JrnL  VIII.  212  Her 
constitution,  shattered  by  the  frequent  attacks  it  endured, 
could  not  long  hold  out.  iBjBDtCKRNS Dom&fylxii  Shattered 
in  mind,  and  perilously  sick  in  body.  1887  Pttll Mall Budgtt 
21  Apr.  2/2  Continual  riding  to  and  fro  in  the  steppes  will 
in  time  shatter  the  wiriest  constitution. 

e.  To  cause  (earth)  to  crumble.  ?  dial, 

1891  MALDEM  Tillage  58  This  land  must  be  stirred  in  frosts 
as  much  as  possible  ;  if  it  once  gets  baked  into  a  harsh 
condition,  it  will  have  to  be  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry, 
when  a  rain  will  'shatter'  it. 

3.  intr.  To  become  scattered  or  dispersed;  to 
be  shed  or  strewn  about.    Of  grain,  etc. :  To  drop 
out  of  the  husk  from  over-ripeness.     Of  a  flower  : 
To  drop  its  petals.     Also  with  out. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Hcresbaclis  Hnsb.  \.  36 b,  All  Pulse.. are 
speedily  to  be  geathered  when  they  be  ripe,  for  they  sud- 
daynely  shatter.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (i6Si)  150 
To  gather  them  [sc.  hops]  before  they  shatter.  1733  TILT. 
Horse-hoeing  Husb,  xv.  202  The  first  Crop  they  let  stand  till 
some  of  the  Seed  shatter  d.  1904  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v., 
Those  oats  are  beginning  to  shatter  out.  Kent. 

4.  To  become  broken  suddenly  or  violently  into 
fragments  or  separate  parts  ;  to  fly  in  pieces  or 
asunder.     Also  with  up. 

1567,  1578  [see  SHATTERING///,  a.  i].  1626  BACOJJ  Sylva 
§  841  Some  Fragile  Bodies  breake  but  where  the  Force  is  ; 
Some  shatter  and  fly  in  many  Peeces.  1712  J.  MORTON 
Nat.  Hist.  Northampt.  108  A  very  hard,  irregular,  lump- 
ish Stone,  that  does  not  hew  well,  but  shatters  with  the 
Tool.  1858  KINGSLEY  Misc.  (1850)  I.  149  To  hear  that 
chorus,  as  it  pours  round  the  fir-stems,  rings  against  the 
roof  above,  shatters  up  into  a  hundred  echoes.  1867  AUGUSTA 
WILSON  Vashti  xvi,  Promises,  which  shatter  like  crystal 
under  the  hammer  of  the  first  temptation.  1896  A.  E.  Hou.s- 
UM&Skref skirt Lad\vt  Wake  :  the  vaulted  shadow  shatters. 
b.  Of  a  body  of  men  :  To  suffer  disruption. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  i.  v.  §  2  (1622)  31  Religion  [is] 
the  foundation  of  euery  Citie,  both  gathering  men,  and 
holding  them  vnanimously  together ;  who  else  would  quickly 
shatter  cleane  asunder.  1687  tr.  SaMiut,  Jug.  (1692)  132  His 
Army,  compos'd  of  several  Nations,  having  lost  their  Leader, 
..shatter'd  into  several  Parties. 

o.  Of  earth  :  To  fall  or  crumble  in  pieces.  Also 
with  down.  ?  dial.  (Cf.  2  e.) 

1733  W.  KLI.IS  Cliiltern  $•  I'ale  Farm.  234  It  being  a 
black,  fat  Mould,,  .will  by  the  Frosts,  Rains,  and  Winds,. . 
shatter,  crumble,  and  become  hollow.  1891  MALDKN  Tillage 
49  Any  pens  which  have  been  extra  trodden  in  wet  weather 
should  be  picked  out,  and  ploughed  while  frosted,  so  that 
they  may 'shatter'  down  on  thawing.  Ibid.  Gloss,  s.  v., 
Clods  shatter  into  flakes  or  meal-like  particles,  when  they 
fall  to  pieces  from  the  effect  of  the  weather. 

5.  To  dash  or  strike  noisily  against  some  hard 
object ;  to  produce  sharp  sudden  sounds  by  shaking 
or  concussion  ;  to  clatter,  rattle,  rare. 

13..  Gaw.  <V  Gr.  Knt.  2083  Brokez  byled,  &  breke,  bi 
bonkkez  aboule,  Schyre  schaterande  on  schorez,  ber  j>ay 
doun  schowued.  ?«i4oo  Arthur  90  Thus  they  hyw  on 
helmes  bye,  And  schatered  on  wy|?  scheldes.  1623  J.  TAY- 
LOR (Water- P.)  World  runs  on  Wheels  Wks.  (1630}  n.  238/1 


F.ng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Shatter^  to  rattle  as  the  windows  of  a 
carriage.  Caithness.  1912  M.  HEWLETT  in  Eng.  Rev.  Apr. 
12  Slantwise  comes  the  rain  And  shatters  at  the  window- 
pane  To  wake  the  hind. 

t  b.  Of  the  teeth  ;  To  chatter.     Obs. 

i68a  CKEKCH  Lucretius  v.  162  His  Teeth  all  shatter,  Limbs 
all  shake  with  Cold.  1781  [T.  VAUCHAN]  Fashionable  Follies 
I.  Ixiv.  109  His  teeth  shattered,  his  hair  stood  upright  on 
his  head. 

O.  Of  birds  :  To  chirp,  chatter,   dial.  rare. 

17..  Bonnie  Nancy  \.  in  Maidment  Ballads  (1844)  13 
Nancy's  to  the  Greenwood  gain  To  hear  the  gowdspink 
•battering, 

6.  trans,  and  intr.  To  shake,  wave,  move  to  and 
fro.   rare. 

rtiS3o  HEYWOOD  Wether  513  (Brandl)  The  wynde  is  so 
weyke  it..skantely  can  shatter  the  shyttyn  sayle  That 
hangeth  shatterynge  at  a  womans  tayle.  16. .  MIDULETON, 
etc.  Old  Law  v.  i.  (1656)  61  1st  possible  these  gowty  legs 
danc't  lately,  And  shattered  in  a  Galliard  ? 

7.  Comb. :    shatter-pate,     -wit    -  SHATTKU- 
BRAIN;  shatter-pated,  -witted  adjs,  =SHATTEK- 

BRATNEl*.     (In  DictS.) 
1775  ASH,   'Shatterfatti  a  shatterbrain.     1717  'Shatter- 


pated  [see  SHATTER-BRAINED].  1901  Scotsman  n  Nov.  9/2 
i  The  shatter. pated  pulpiteers.  1775  ASH,  *Shattenvit,  a 
i  shatterbrain,  an  inattentive  young  fellow,  a  giddy  girl. 

Ibid.)  *Shatterwitted,  inattentive,  careless,  giddy. 

Sha'tter-brain.  [See  SHATTER  v.  7.  Cf. 
SCATTKB-BBAIN,]  A  person  of  '  cracked  '  brain  or 
wandering  wits  ;  a  giddy,  thoughtless  person. 

1719  D'URFKY  rills  II.  327  Sharks,  Shagrags,  Shatter- 
I  brains.  1788  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  VI.  448  A  petit-maitre, . . 
I  or  a  shatter-brain  of  any  kind.  1853  HAWTHORNE  Eng. 
\  Note-Bks.  (1883)  I.  459  However,  she  has  undoubtedly  a 
j  mother's  love  for  this  poor  shatterbrain. 

attrib.    1837  Miss  MITFORD  Country  Stories  n  A  shatter- 

i    brain  boy  who  did  not  know  a  violet  from  a  nettle.     1839 

T.  MITCHELL  Frogs  of  Aristofih,  Introd.  p.  cxii,  A  sort  of 

shatterbrain  commingling  of  right  and  wrong  in  his  intellect. 

So    Sha'tter-brained    a.t    crn/y,     light-witted ; 

giddy,  thoughtless.      (Cf.  SCATTER-BRAINED.) 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  1 1,  Shattcr-brain\l,  Shatter-pated,  scarce 
Compos  Mentis,  crazy-headed,  hare-brain'd,  confused,  act- 
ing without  Thought,  &c.  1749  LAVIXGTON  Enthits.  Meth. 
$  rapists  i.  (1734)  7  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  that  errant  shatter- 
brain 'd  visionary  Fanatic.  1818  COBBKI  r  /'<>/.  Reg.  X  X.X.1 1 1. 
483  The  old,  scatterbrained  hag  who  is  endeavouring  to 
frighten  and  murder  the  people  of  England.  1824  SCOTT 
St.  Konan*s  xxv,  This  shatter-brained  peer  was,  in  other 
respects,  a  handsome,  accomplished  man. 

Shattered  (Jartwd), ///.  a.  [f.  SHATTER^. 
+  -KI>.]  In  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1666  DRYDKM  Ann.  Mirab.  !xv,  His  shatter'd  Sails  with 
Rigging  to  restore.  1672  WISEMAN  Wounds  i.  x.  101  You 
HUM  make  way  to  these  wounds  by  removing  the  shattered 
flesh.  1707  FRF.rxn  /V/tV  <V;v:<''.s  Cond,  Sp.  71  To  recruit 
his  shatter'd  Cavalry.  1796  M.ME.  I  >'-\Khi_Ay  Camilla  ix. 
xi,  Her  shattered  nerves  could  not  bear  the  interview.  1849 
ROHKRTSON  Serin.  Ser.  i.  x.  Uc66)  182  The  languor  of 
shattt-ivd  health.  1879  FARRAR  St.  J'aitl  (1883)  i'oj  Paul 
returned  from  this  journey  a  shattered  man. 

t  b.  Scattered,  not  concentrated.     Obs. 

1687  NORRIS  Misc.t  Of  Seriousness  171  A  man  of  a  loo^e, 
volatile  and  shatter'd  humour. 

Sha'tterer.    rare.    [-ER  *.]   One  who  shatters. 

With  the  quot.  cf.  De  Quincey  Coleridge  Wks.  1863  II. 
58  He  was  called,  by  one  who  weighed  him  w<_!l  [sc.  by  M. 
Mendelssohn], the rt//«-s*r;rt(X/w#//<&r, the  world-shattering 
Kant. 

1867  J.  H.  STIRLING  in  J-'ortn.  Rev.  Oct.  381  The  Alles- 
zermtilmendfri  the  shatterer  of  the  world  (i.e.  Kant]. 

t  Shatter-headed,  <?.  Obs.  rare.  =  SHATTER- 
BRAINED.  (Cf.  SCATTER -HEADED.) 

^1686  in  BrascnoseColl.Quatern.Monogr.  (O.H.S.)  II. 
i.  xii.  23  A  shatter-headed  Fellow  of  Brasen-norie  College. 
1713  ("IKSS  WINCHILSEA  Afi'sc.  Poems  226  Prithee,  shatter- 
headed  Fop. 

Shattering  (J^-tariij^  vbl.  si.  [-ING!.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  SHATTER  ;  an  instance  of  this. 
Also  concr.^  a  shattered  piece  or  fragment. 

1658  A.  Fox  tr.  ll'itrlz1  Sing,  \\.  xxviii.  191  The  bone  was 
not  black,  all  kept  together,  no  shattering*  nor  splinters 
in  it.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  \.  x.  100  The  violence  of  the 
storms,  the  shattering  of  our  sails  and  rigging.  1863  Reader 
31  Oct.  512  Mr.  Coxwell's  balloon  was  made  by  himself. ., 
and  he  lias  repaired  all  the  shattering!!  it  has  received  in  the 
cause  of  science.  i8B6At/ien&ttw6  Feb.  197/1  The  sudden 
shattering  of  his  belief  hi  a  miraculous  apparition. 

Shattering",  ///.  a.     [-ING  2.]    That  shatters. 

1.  That  is  broken  up  suddenly  or  forcibly ;  falling 
in  pieces  or  asunder. 

1567  I'AISTER  Pal.  Pleas.  (1890)  III.  431  The  foundation 
..planted  in  shattring  Soyle.  1578  T.  PHOCTOR  Gorg. 
Gallery )  S  onnet  agst.  Detraction  iv.  Div,  Inweltring  waues 
my  ship  is  tost,  My  shattering  sayles  away  bee  shome. 

2.  Ruinously  destructive  ;  that  breaks  or  destroys 
by  a  sudden  blow  or  concussion.     Also  fig. 

1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of  fipigr.,  Trifles  27, 1  shield  from 
shatteryng  showers  the  house.  1805  SOUTHEY./>/W<V  n,  iv. 
65  Till  one,  or  both,  Dash'd  down  the  shattering  precipice, 
should  feed  The  mountain  eai>le  !  1847  DE  U.UINCEV  Joan 
of  Arc  Wks.  III.  235  Her  answer  to  this  was  as  shattering 
as  it  was  rapid.  1903  MORI.KY  Gladstone  vr.  v.  II.  343  Mr. 
Gladstone's  description  of  a  marvellous  and  shattering  hour. 
b.  Of  sound:  rending  the  air,  ear-splitting. 

1842  TENNYSOS  Sir  Galahad  5  The  shattering  trumpet 
shrilleth  high. 

Hence  Sha'tteringly  adv. 

1818  MOORE  Fudge  Fan*.  Paris  xi.  49  True  he.. But 
raised  the  hopes  of  men — as  eaglets  fly  With  tortoises  aloft 
into  the  sky — To  dash  them  down  again  more  shatteringly  ! 

Shatter  men  t  sjartaament).  rare.  [-MEXT.] 
The  act  of  shattering,  the  result  of  being  shattered, 

1841  CARLVLE  in  T.  \V.  Reid  Life  Ld.  Honghton  (1890)  I. 
256  It  is  above  all  a  new  kind  of  shatterment  that  I  suffer. 

Shattery  'Jlvtori),  a.    [f.  SHATTER  v.  +-Y.] 

1.  Of  rock,  stone  or  soil  ;  Apt  to  break  in  pieces 
or  crumble,  friable. 

17*8  WOODWARD  Fossils  7  A  brittle  Shattery  sort  of  Spar. 
;     1813    BOYS  Agric.  Kent  65  In  loose  shattery  soils.     1884 
\atnrc  13  Nov.  34/2  The  thin  band  of  shattery  ijuartzite, 

2.  Of  furniture,  etc. :  Loose,  rickety,  dial. 

1844  TUP  PER  Crock  of  Gold  ii.  12  Each  room  has  its 
shattery  casement.  1854  Miss  BAKER  Northampt.  Gloss, 
II.  221  The  chairs  are  very  shatury. 

3.  Shatter-brained,  giddy,  dial. 
1820  WILBRAHAM  Cheshire  Gloss. 
Hence  Sha'tteryness. 

1851-9  MALLET  in  Aftin.  Sci.  Entf.  360  The  degree  of 
sbatteryness  or  compactness  of  the  rock  formations. 

Shatterydan  :  see  SHANDRYDAN. 
Shattow,  obs.  form  of  CHATEAU. 

1744  M.  BISHOP  Life  4  Adv.  186  Then  General  Webb  took 
two  Regiments,  .and  marched  them  along  in  order  to  beat 
the  French  out  of  a  Shallow. 
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SHAUCHLE. 

Shattuck,  obs.  form  of  SHADDOCK. 

Shau,  obs.  form  of  SHAW,  SHOW. 

Shauchle  (Jp'x'1)*  ^-  Sc-  Also  8  shochel, 
9  shochle,  shachle,  (shackle),  shaughle.  See 
also  SHAFFLE  v.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  cf.  SHAIL  v. 

The  Eng.  dial,  words  shuckle  (Kent)  to  shuffle  along,  or 
slink  along  in  walking,  shockle  to  shuffle,  to  shake,  joggle 
(see  Eng-  Dial.  Dict.^t  and  the  G.  schttnkel  a  swing. 
schaukeln  (—  MDu.  schockelen)  to  swing,  rock,  in  spite  of 
their  similarity  in  form  and  meaning,  appear  to  be  uncon- 
nected with  this  word;  they  app.  belong  to  the  root  of 
SHOCK  ?'.] 

1.  intr.  To  shuffle  the  feet. 

1721  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  142  Had  you  such  a  Shoe  on  every 
Foot,  you  would  shochel.  c  1820  HOGG  Sheph.  Wedding  i. 
Tales  &  Sk.  (1837)  II.  152  Off  comes  Geordie,  shaughle 
shaughlin1  wi'  a'  his  pith.  aiBg$  R.  M<1,.  CALDER  in 
Benvicksh.  BarJ(iSt)j]  221  Hoo  often  we'd . .  shauchle  alang 
withoot  object  or  aim. 

2.  trans.  To  put  out  of  shape,  distort ;  to  shuffle 
out  (shoes). 

1805  JAMIESON,  To  Shackle^  to  use  any  thing  so  as  to  dis- 
tort it  from  its  proper  shape  or  direction,  S.  He  has  shachlit 
aii<  his  schoon,  he  has  put  his  shoes  quite  out  of  shape  [by 
shuffling],  18750.  MALUON'ALD  Malcolm  I.  xiv.  169  '  A1 
heelan'  fowk's  some  kittle  aboot  their  legs  '.  '  Deil  shochle 
them  ! '  exclaimed  the  Pai  taness  ;  '  what  care  I  for  ps  le^s  ! ' 

Shauchled  J§'x'ld),  a.  Sc.  [f.  prec. +-EDI.] 
Twisted  out  of  shape.  (Said  chiefly  of  shoes  or 
the  feet.) 

1737  RAMSAY  Sc.  Prov.  (1797)  100  Ye  shape  bhpon  by  your 
am  sh.ichled  feet.  1795  BURNS  Braw  Wooer  vii,  I  spier'd 
for  my  cousin.  .And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shachl't 
feet.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxviii,  Bucklaw  was  welcome 
to  the  wearing  of  Ravenswood's  shaughled  shoes.  1898  I.D. 
K.  HAMILTON  Maivkin  xi,  Richt  soon  We'se  find  wha's 
glinked  our  scogie-lass,  And  gar  him  fill  his  .shackled  shoon. 

Sb.auch.ling  $"x\uf)tpp?*a*  Sc.  [f.  SHAUCHLE 
V.  +  INC;-.]  Shuffling  in  gait;  infirm,  unsteady ; 
fig.  shuffling,  prevaricating,  unreliable. 

1755  RAMSAY  To  Jas. Clerk  64  Debts  I  abhor,  and  plan  to 
be  Frae  shochling  trade  and  danger  free.  1826  J.  WILSON 
A'txf.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  186  Chiels  that  would. .look 
prouder,  when  taking  their  forenoon's  airing  alang  Princes 
Street,  on  a  bit schachlin ewe-necked  powney.  .than  Saladin. 
a  1894  S  i  KVENSON  Weir  of  Ilenuiston  iii.  (1896)  74  And  I 
v.uukl  send  no  man  to  be  a  servant  to  the  King.,  that  has 
proved  such  a  shauchling  son  to  his  own  falther. 

Sh.auch.ly  (J2'xh),  a-  &•  Also  -ley.  [f. 
SHAL-CHLE  7-. +  -T.]  Infirm,  rickety,  shaky.  Of  a 
person  :  Unsteady  in  gait.  (Cf.  SHACKLY  a.} 

1830  J.  WILSON  Xoct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1856  III.  70,  I  think  I 
see  him..wi'  that  wee  shauchly  body  the  Marquis  o'  Win- 
chester, and  that  great  big  muckle  John  Bull,  Sir  William 
Curtis.  1896  L>.  S.  MELDRUM  Grey  Mantle  272  Hey  !  for 
another  ride  in  a  shauchly  gig,  down  the  pitch-black  roads  ! 

Hence  Shau'cliliness,  unsteadiness. 

1887  WILLOCK  Rosetty  Ends  xxi.  162  They  had  a  limp 
shauchleyness  aboot  their  legs  that  suggestit  [etc.}. 

Shaugh.  :  see  SHAHI,  SHAW,  SHEUGH,  SHOCH. 

Shaugh,  ahauh  :  see  SHAH. 

Sh.au!  ( J$l  )•  dial.  Forms  :  6  shawlde,  showle, 
7-8  shawie,  9  shaul.  [Perh.  subst.  use  of  shalde^ 
obs.  var.  of  SHOAL  «.,  shallow.] 

1.  A  wooden  scoop  used  for  winnowing  corn. 
1562  WITHALS  Diet.  16/2  A  trey  or  shawlde  to   wynowe 

or  wymble  corne  with,  ventita&rttmt  Pala.  1674  RAY  S. 
$  E.  C.  Words  76  A  Shawie  :  a  shovel  to  winnow  withal  1, 
Suss.  1766  Complete  Farmer^  Shau-le,  a  shovel  used  in 
winnowing  corn.  1884  W.  Sussex  Gaz,  25  Sept.  (Advt), 
Variety  of  tools,  bushel,  shaul,  shovel  [etc.].  1908  Essex 
Rev.  XVII.  23  The  flail  lias  been  displaced  by  a  steam 
threshing-machine,  the  barn-fan  and  the  shaul  by  a  win- 
nowing-machine. 

2.  A  wooden  tub  with  sloping   sides   used  for 
kneading  bread  or  for  washing. 

1600  in  W.  F,  Shaw  Memorials  of  Eastry  (1870)  226  Ite. 
in  the  buntting  house  one  Bunting  hutch,  Two  kneding 
showles.  1887  Kentish  Gloss.,  Shault  Shmvle^  a  wooden  tub 
with  sloping  sides. 

Shaul(d,  Shauling  :  see  SHOAL,  SHOALING. 
Shaulm(e,  obs,  forms  of  SHAWM. 
Shault,  obs.  variant  of  SHOLT,  cur. 
Shault,  variant  of  SHALT  Sc.  dial.  (pony). 
Shaume,  -melle  :  see  SHAWM,  SHAMBLE  sbj- 
Shauneen,  variant  of  SHONEEN. 
Shauntee,  obs.  form  of  SHANTY  a.  (JAUNTY  a.). 
Shaup,  shawp  ;  J$p).  Sc.  [Prob.  cogn.  w.  ON. 
skdlp-r  scabbard,  Du.  schelp,  schulp  shell.] 

1.  A  pea-pod ;  a  case,  wrapper. 

1822  GALT  Sir  A .  Wylie  I.  xxv.  228  But  naebody  can  tell 
what's  in  the  shawp  till  it's  shell.  1850  J.  STRUTHERS 
Poet.  Wks.  1.  Autobiog.  101  Whether  it  was  sold  to  be 
read.. [or]  cut.. into  squares  to  be  shaups  for  sweeties,  he 
knoweth  not. 

2.  fig.  An  empty  person. 

1728  RAMSAY  Archers  diverting  themselves  78  Proud 
shaups,  dull  coofs,  and  gabbling  gowks. 

Shauwe,  obs.  form  of  SHOW  v. 

t  Shavaldour.  Obs.  Also  shavaldwre,  scha- 
veldore,-dowr(e,  schawa(l)dour,  -atour,  schall- 
dour,  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  the  form  is  app.  AF. 
In  the  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland 
III.  127  the  word  is  quoted  as  schavaldurs  from  a 
document  of  1319.]  A  gentleman  brigand  of  the 
Scottish  border  ;  a  border-rider. 

The  word  occurs,  chiefly  in  Latinized  forms,  in  i^th  c. 
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chronicles  as  the  appellation  of  certain  marauders  in  the 
bishopric  of  Durham  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  II,  some  of  whom 
were  hanged  for  plundering  two  cardinals  on  their  way  to 
Scotland  in  1317.  Probably  on  account  of  the  notoriety  of 
this  incident,  the  word  seems  to  have  obtained  some  currency 
in  England  in  the  isth  c. 

[c  1330  TROKELOWE  Annalcs  an.  1317  (Rolls)  99  Quidam 
fatui  de  Northumbria,  qui  dicebantur  '  Savaldores  '.  c  1335 
R.  DE  GRAYSTANES  Hist.  Dunelm.  xxxv.  (Surtees)  94  (Bp. 
Rich.  Kellowe,  1310-1316)  Schavaldos  insurgentes  in  episco- 
p_atu  fort  it  er  compescuit. . .  Quidam . .  qui  portabat  robas 

Lpiscopi . .  occidit    quendam    schavaldum    vel    praidonem, 

ohannem  de  Wandel  nomine,  sed  Regi  familiarem.  a  1347 
MuBIHUTH  Contin.  Chron.  an,  1317  (Rolls)  27  Et  per  suos 
schaveldarios  marchi.ie  inter  Angliam  et  Scociam  nee  voluit 
R.  le  Bruys  permittere  quod  ipsi  cardinales  regmini  Scociae 
intrarent.  c  1366  KNIGHTON  Chron,  an.  1318  (Rolls)  I.  413 
Cumque  in  partes  Scotia:  [cardinales]  venissent,  insultavit 
eos  dominus  Gilbertus  de  Mydelton  miles  cum  aliis  ele^anti- 
bus  shavaldres,  et  eos.  .spoliaverunt.  a  1369  SIR  T.  GRAY 
Scalacronica  (iMaitland  Club)  147  Les  maufesurs  estoint 
appellez  schaualdours.] 

1375  BAKBOUK  Bruce  v.  205  A  knycht.  .Said  it  wes  to  gret 
perell,  So  neir  the  schavaldwris  to  ga.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks, 
(1880)210  To  5eue  costly  clobis  &  manye  to  riche  men  & 
mynstralis  or  shaualdours  for  worldly  name.  Ibid.  249 
Ydel  schaueldowris.  c  i42o?LvDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  675 
Shameful  1  shakerles,  soleyn  shaueldores,  Oppressours  of 
pepyll.  c  1425  WvsTOL'N  Cron.  vin.  xxvi.  4363  [He]  gat  til 
hym  a  company,  pat  as  schawadouris  [v.  rr.  schawaldouris, 
schawatouris]  war  walkande  In  til  be  wail  of  Anande.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  444/2  Schaveldowre,  discursor,  vacabundus. 
c  1440-50  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MS.  6716  If.  23  Revera  gener- 
osi  inter  nos  dicuntur  tales  Schalldours  Ryflours.  Tales 
enim  fran^unt  thalamos  magnorum,  asportant  bona,..et 
spoliant  religiosos. 

Hence  f  Shavaldry  (schauadry,  cheualdre), 
?  plundering,  lawless  exaction. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Ale.t.  3371  pat  he  \sc.  a  kingjschapeto  na 
schauadry  [Dubl.  MS.  cheualdre]  bat  shend  suld  his  fame. 

Shave  (J^v),  st>l  Forms :  I  sceafa,  sceaba, 
scafa,  4-5  schave,  /  shafie,  4-  shave.  [OE. 
sceafa  wk.  masc.,  corresponding  to  MDu.  schave 
(Du.  schaaf)  fern.,  OIIG.  scaba  (MHG.,  mod.G. 
schabe  fern.),  Icel.  skafa  fern. :— OTeut.  *$katon-,  f. 
root  *skafi- :  see  SHAVE  v.  Cf.  SHAVE-HOOK.]  A 
name  applied  to  various  tools  adapted  for  scraping, 
paring,  or  removing  the  surface  of  material  in  very 
thin  slices  ;  a  drawing  or  paring  knife ;  also  short 
for  SPOKESHAVE,  hoop-shave^  etc. 

Frequently  with  distinguishing  epithet  as  cooper's^  rtiasf, 
round  sJiai'e,  etc. 

c8z$  EpinalGloss.  853  Rtoicina,  locaer  vel  sceaba.  a  1100 
Gere/a  in  Anglia  IX.  263  /Ecse,  adsan,  bil,  byrse,  scafan. 
1352  Exch.  Ace.  Q.  R.  Bundle  20  No.  27  Pro  vi.  instrumen- 
tis  vocatis  Shaues  pro  nave  praedicta  mundanda.  1390  Karl 
Derby's  Exped.  (Camden)  20  Super  officio  scutcllarie, .  .pro 
j  hausak,  et  j  schaue.  c  iqoaLanfrancsCirurg.  127  Euene 
the  brynkis  [of  a  hole  cut  in  the  brain-pan]  with  schauynge. 
..pis  schaue  schal  kutte  on  Jje  side  bat  foldib  ynward. 
1404  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  397  Item  in  custodia 
Plumbarii..2  schaves,  cum  maliotis,  rakis  [etc.J.  c  1440 
PrOtttp,  Parz>.  444/2  Schave,  or  schavynge  ktiyfe,  scalpellmn, 
C.F.  scaljirum.  1546  LANGLEY  tr.  Pol.  I'erg.  de  Invent,  in. 
x.  78  b,  The  Squire,  the  Line,  the  Sbaue,  the  Pricker  or 
Puiiche  were  deuised  by  Theodor  a  Samian.  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  viii.  351/1  A  kind  of  a  small  half  round  Plain, 
of  which  the  Fletchers  have  two  sorts ;  the  first  is  termed  a 
Ripper;.. the  next  is  the  ShafFe,  or  Hollow  Shaffe,  it 
worketh  the  same  smooth  and  round,  and  fit  to  be  made  up 
into  an  Arrow.  Ibid.  in.  xx.  (Roxb.)  249/1  He  beareth  sable, 
a  Smooth  Shave,  Argent,,  .which  some  call  a  smooth  shave- 
ing  Knife.  1780  EHMONDSON  Heraldry  II.  Gloss.,  Curriers 
shaves,  or  Paring-knives.  184*  Penny  Mag.  12  Nov.  447/1 
The  skains  are  thin  ribands  of  willow,  produced  by  passing 
the  splits  through  a  kind  of  ihave  or  plane.  1859  W.  S. 
COLEMAN  Woodlands  65  In  the  manufacture  of  chip-hats., 
young  branches  [of  the  White  Willow]  are  taken  and  cut 
into  thin  slices  by  an  instrument  called  a  shave.  1875  Car- 
pentry fy  Joinery  13  We  now  come  to  the  two  handed  shave 
or  draw  knife  as  it  is  often  called. 

b.  Comb.  :  shave-iron,  the  blade  of  a  shave  or 
drawing-knife.  1872  Sports  Diet.  Engin.  v.  1814. 

Shave  (J^v),  s6.2    [f.-  SHAVE  ».] 

1.  Something  shaved  off ;  a  shaving,  paring,  thin 
slice  ;  "\fig-  a  sample,  specimen. 

Cf.  SHIVE  sb.  with  which,  however,  it  is  not  etymologically 
connected. 

1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  F  j  b,  You  shall  not  sticke  Benedick, 
to  giue  a  shaue  of  your  Office  [of  cut-purse]  at  Powles 
Crosse  in  the  Sermon  time.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  i. 
i,  Bannocks  and  a  shave  of  cheese  Will  make  a  breakfast. 
1788  PICKES  Poems  63  A  shave  o'  cheese.  1875  SEATON 
Fret  Cutting  vi.  56  Try  and  take  off  the  smallest  possible 
shaves.  1890  J.  SERVICE  Thir  Notandums  xi,  I  got  the 
lassock  to  fetch  me.  .a  saft  bile't  egg  on  a  shave  o'  laif. 

b. (  Theatr.  slang.  The  proportion  of  the  receipts 
paid  to  a  travelling  company  by  a  local  manager ' 
(Farmer  Slang  1902.) 

2.  An  act  of  shaving  the  beard. 

1838  SOUTH EY  Doctor  cliii.  V.  203  And  if  the  daily  shav- 
ings of  one  year.,  could  be  put  into  one  shave,  the  operation 

..would  be  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  bear.  1844 
DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xxix,  Being  here,  I  may  as  well  have 
a  shave,  and  get  trimmed  close.  1887  TUER&  FAGAN  First 

Year  Silken  Reign  v.  74  Barbers'  shops,  where  a  penny 
shave  had  been  the  staple  trade. 

3.  An  act  of  swindling  or  extortion.    Clean  shave 
(.fig-  of  sense  i):  acompleteswindle.  C£  SHAVED.  7. 

1863  Once  a  Week  7  Feb.  179/1  We  doubt  if  any  lady  is 
aware  of  the  very  clean  shave  she  is  constantly  undergoing. 
1881  Harpers  Mag.  Sept.  492/2  The  benches  [on  Brighton 
beach]  are  in  one  sense  a  shave. . .  No  sooner  is  a  seat  taken 
than  a  beach-man,  .demands  a  penny. 


SHAVE. 

b.  '  U.S.  cant,  (a)  An  exorbitant  discount  on  a 
note.  (/>)  A  premium  paid  for  an  extension  of  the 
time  of  delivery  or  payment,  or  for  the  right  to  vary  a 
stock  contract  in  any  particular'  (Webster  1864-96). 

4.  Mil.  slang.  An  unauthenticated  report. 

1813  CAPT.  R.  M.  C  .MUNKS  Let.  ta  Col.  W.  Cuff  age  1 1  June 
(MS.),  The  shave  of  the  day  is  that  Burgos  is  evacuated  and 
destroyed:  but  this  cannot  surely  be.  1898  SIR  G.  S.  ROBERT- 
SON C/iitral  322  In  every  camp  in  war  time,  there  are  curious 
rumours  called  'shaves ',  which  originate  no  one  knows  how, 
and  are  disseminated  with  equal  mystery.  They  are  some- 
times fantastic,  but  often  curiously  accurate. 

5.  A  slight  or  grazing  touch ;  hence,  a  narrow 
escape  from  touching,  more  emphatically  a  close, 
near  shave  and  the  like.  lit.  andyFj-. 

1834  R.  H.  FHOIIDE  Rein.  23  Nov.  (1838)  I.  381,  I  seem  to 
myself  to  have  had  a  shave,  if  indeed  I  have  weathered  the 
point  yet.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  vii.  73  We  passed 
clear  ;  but  it  was  a  close  shave.  1866  DICKENS  &  HALLIDAY 
Mugiy  Junction  (All  Year  Rmind  Christm.  No.)  27/1  The 
next  instant  the  hind  coach  passed  my  engine  by  a  shave, 
It  was  the  nearest  touch  I  ever  saw.  1892  HUXLEY  in  L. 
Huxley  Life(iyx>)  II.  xix.  329, 1  had  a  narrow  shave  to  get 
down  to  Osborne.  1894  ASTI.HY  Fifty  Yrs.  Life  I.  77 
Accomplishing  the  distance.. with  equally  remarkable  near 
shaves  of  a  collision. 
b.  Univ.  slang. 

1840  T.  HOOK  fitzhcrtert  II.  ix.  239  Collegians  glorying 
in  a  'pass'  (which  the  Oxford  world  called  a  'shave'). 
1840  J.  T.  J.  HEWLETT  P.  Priggins  xvi,  Getting  through 
his  great-go  by  a  shave.  1860  [^ee  SHAVE  v.  loc). 

Shave  (J^v),  v.  Forms:  Inf.  i  soaebau, 
sceafan,  scafau,  sceefan,  (3  yd  pres.  scaft, 
scsDft),  4-5  schaf(e,  schave,  4  Sc.  shawe,  =; 
schavin,  sehaffe,  Sc.  schaiff,  5-6  soheve,  6 
shawe,  7  sehaive,  4-  shave.  Pa.  t.  i  sc6f,  4-5 
schove,  s(c01ioof(e,  (4  shoove,  Sc.  sehufe),  5 
shufe,  setxof(e,  (schave,  shoef),  5-6  shove,  (6 
Sc.  sehuif) ;  weak  forms  4  schaved(e,  schavyde, 
6-  shaved.  Pa.  pple.  I  soeafen,  scafen,  4-5 
schaven,  -yn,  shavyn,  schave,  shave,  (4  soha- 
vun,  5  shavon,  5-6  sehavin,  6  Sc.  schaven, 
schaiffyn,  7  Sc.  schevin,  8  Sc.  schawin,  3- 
shaven ;  also  3  ischaven,  3-4  i-sehave,  4 
y-shave  ;  weak  forms  4-  shaved,  (6  Sc.  sohavit). 
[A  Com.  Tent,  verb  (originally  strong) :  OE. 
sceafan  str.  corresponds  to  OS.  (*scata>t)  scavan 
(glossing  planare,  scalpire],  LG.,  Du.  schaven, 
OHG.  scaban,  scapan  (MUG.  schabun,  sclmop, 
geschaten,  mod.G.  schaben  wk.),  ON.  skafa,  skof, 
skafenn  (Sw.  skafva,  Da.  skavi),  Goth,  skaban,  f. 
Teut.  root  *skat-. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  pre-Teut.  form  ih  *skabh.  (=  root 
of  L.  scabere  to  scratch,  scabies  itch)  or  *skap-  (=  root  of 
Gr.  uicanTeii/  to  dig,  oxan-acij  spade).] 

1.  trans.  To  scrape,  to  scrape  away  the  surface 
of,  to  cut  down  or  pare  away  with  a  sharp  tool, 
thereby  removing  very  thin  portions  of  the  surface. 
Also   with   off.     t  To  shave  on :    to   put   on   by 
shaving  or  grating. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  P  539  Potto,  scaebe.  a  900 
tr.  Bzdcfs  Hist.  \.  i.  (1890)  30  Man  scof  bara  boca  leaf  be  of 
Hibernia  coman,  &  ba  sceaf(?an  dyde  on  water,  nzos 
LAV.  22293  Sum  scseft  horn,  sum  scaft  ban.  13..  £.  £. 
Allit.  P.  B.  1134  Polysed  als  playn  as  parchemen  schauen. 
c  1366  Rom.  Roseq^i  But  they  [arrows]  were  shaven  wel  and 
di.nht.  a  1425 tr.  Artlerne's  Treat. Fistula,  etc.  84  Euery  day 
I  schoue  pe  bare  bone  with  instrument  preparate  ber-to. 
a  1450  MVRC  1822  And  schaf  hyt  after,  f>at  ys  be-bled,  And 
do  be  schauynge  for  to  brenne.  1542-3  Act  34  <$-  35  Hen. 
VIII,  c.  6  Pinnes-.shalbe.. we!  smethed,  the  shanke  wel 
shauen.  1584  LVLV  Camfaspe  Prol.  at  Crt.,  The  Persian 
kings  sometimes  shaued  stickes.  a  1655  SIR  T.  MAVEKNE 
Archil/lag.  Anglo-Gall.  No.  16  (1658)  8  When  they  are 
baked,  shave  on  a  little  sugar.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
xx.  (Roxb.)  235/2  The  Scalpra  or  Scraping  Toole ;  it  is  to 
scrape  or  shave  bones  with  all.  1784  COWPER  Task  n.  585 
A  monitor  is  wood— plank  shaven  thin.  We  wear  it  at  our 
backs.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  vL  395  In  the  woods  I 
saw  a  negro . .  shaving  shingles.  1885  St.  James's  Gaz.  2  Jan. 
6/2  The  shaver,  with  a  few  long  sweeps  of  this  implement, 
quickly  shaves  down  his  raw  material  into  supple  hoops. 

b.  To  scrape  or  pare  (a  skin,  hide,  etc.).  spec,  in 
Currying,  To  pare  away  the  inequalities  of  and 
thin  down  (leather). 

1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  396  Also,  that  no  Sadeler, 
Bocho',  Baker,  ne  Glover,  .shave  flesh,  skynnes,  or  huydes, 
but  above  the  Brugge.  1530  PALSGR.  ?r7/i,  I  shave,  as  a 
tanner  dothe  his  leather,  je  planie.  Nowe  that  his  hydes 
be  tanned,  se  howe  easely  he  shaveth  them.  1839  URE  Diet. 
Arts  378  The  currier,  .next  applies  the  cleaners,  .to  remove 
or  thin  down  all  inequalities.  After  the  leather  is  shaved, 
it  is  thrown  once  more  into  water.  Ibid.  379  Hides  intended 
for  covering  coaches  are  shaved  nearly  as  thin  as  shoe 
hides. 

C.  Hat-manuf.  To  smooth  with  pounce,  sand- 
paper, etc.  (cf.  POUNCE  v.s  i). 

1873  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Pouncing  Machine,  a  machine 
for  shaving  or  rubbing  the  surface  of  a  hat  or  hat-body  to 
rid  it  of  shaggy  fibres.  1902  [see  LURING  vbl.  si}.2]. 

2.  To  remove  by  scraping  or  paring ;  to  cut  off 
in  thin  slices  or  shavings ;  also  to  shave  off. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxvi.  4  And  I  shal  shaue  [  Vulg.  radani] 
the  dust  of  it  Isc.  Tyre)  from  it.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
VIII.  129  Gold  i-schaveof  seyntes  schrynes.  1398  — Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xix.  xvii.  (1495)  874  Yf  a  man  purposyth  to  shaue 
other  to  wasshe  the  colour  Minius  out  of  the  perchemyn. 
1635-8  Archdeaconry  of  Essex  (MS.)  Minutes  243  b,  The 
officers  found  him.  ,iu  a  barne  where  he  is  vehemently  sus. 


SHAVE. 

peeled  to  be  shaving  of  barke.  1639  O.  WOOD  Alf/t.  F>k. 
Secrets  46  Take  luniper  thinne  shaved,  and  the  Berries 
bruised.  1680  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  xiii.  221  Its  sharp 
Edge  scrapes  or  shaves  off  the  little  roughness  the  grosser 
Tools  left  upon  the  Work. 

3.  To  cut  off  (hair,  csp.  the  beard)  close  to  the 
skin  with  or  as  with  a  razor.     Also  with  awayt  off. 

c  1320  R.  Brunne's  Medit.  966  Whan  lewes  had  dampned 
hym  dej>  for  to  haue,  Shamely  berde  and  hede  gun  )>ey 
shaue.  1382  WVCLIF  Lev.  xiv.  8  He  shal  shaue  alle  the 
heeres  of  the  bodi.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Shipm.  T.  309  With 
crowne  and  berde  all  fressh  and  newe  y-shaue.  1430-40 
LYDG.  Bochas  i.  \,  (1544)  3  Goddes  angell  shoue  away  his 
berde.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  iii.  (1883)  93  And  the  other 
ought  to  shaue  berdes  and  kembe  the  heeris.  1530  PALSUK. 
701/2  He  hath  shavyn  away  all  the  heare  on  his  heed.  1535 
COVERDAI.E  2  Sain.  x.  4  Then  toke  Hanun  the  seruauntes  of 
Dauid,  and  shoue  of  the  one  halue  of  their  beerdes.  1584 
B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  \\.  88  In  what  house  soeuer  there  dies 
a  cat,  all  of  the  same  family  shaue  their  eyebrowes.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant*  <s-  Cl.  11.  ii.  8  Were  I  the  wearer  of  Anthonio's 
Beard,  I  would  not  .shaue't  today.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.fyF. 
xix.  (1787)  H.  140  The  ceremony  of  shaving  his  beard,., 
when  he  first  exchanged  the  cloak  of  a  Greek  philosopher 
for  the  military  habit  of  a  Roman  prince.  1843  R.  J. 
GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  vii.  86,  I  immediately  order  the 
hair  to  be  shaved  off.  1848  THACKERAY  I'au.  Fair  xxxji. 
Take  my  counsel,  and  shave  off  them  mustachios,  or  they'll 
bring  you  into  mischief.  Ibid,  xxxiv,  Mr.  Bowls's  young 
man., brought  him  his  hot  water  to  shave  that  beard  which 
he  was  so  anxiously  expecting.  1901  ALLDRIDGE  Sherbro 
xx.  197,  I  observed  other  women  with  the  wool  shaved  off 
just  above  the  forehead. 

f  b.  fig.    To  shave  (a  person's)  beard,  to  bring 
to  discomfiture.    Obs. 

(-1412  HOCCLEVE  DC  Reg.  Princ.  4340  Hir  berdes  shaued 
lie  right  smothe  &  clene.  1418  Man,  beware  I  53  in  sbPol* 
/'cents  62  Er  drede  and  repref  by  berde  shaue. 

4.  To  cut  off  the  beard,  whiskers,  or  moustache 
from  (a  person,  his  chin,  upper  lip,  etc.)  with  a  razor. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex,  2120  loseph  was  sone  in  prisun  ^o  host, 
And  shauen,  &  clad,  &  to  him  bro^t.  £1386  CHAUCER 
Merck.  T.  582  He  kisseth  hire.. With  thilke  brustles  of  his 
berd  vnsofte..ffor  he  was  shaue  al  newe.  c  1440  Alphabet 
of  Tales  305  Ther  was.. a  passand  curios  barbur,  and  for 
euer-ilk  man  bat  he  shufe  he  tuke  a  peny.  1522  in  ioM 
Refi.  Hist.  MSS.  Connn.  App.  v.  400  No  man  shalbe  made 
fre  unlesse  he.,  shave  his  upper  lipewickiye.  1611  BiuLEGtv/. 
xli.  14  And  he  shaued  himselfe,  and  changed  his  raiment. 
1618  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Pennyless  Pilgr.  C  i  b,  This 
Gentleman,  .sent  to  me  his  Barber,  Who  lau'd,  and  shau'd 
me.  1650  BULWER  Anthropotnet.  125  Shaving  the  Chin  is 
justly  to  be  accounted  a  note  of  effeminacie.  a  1722  FOUN- 
TAINHALL  Decis.  (1759)  I.  io  As  in  barbers  shops  he  who  is 
first  wet  is  first  shaven.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  viii, 
Stepping  into  a  barber's  shop  to  be  shaved.  1838  J.  H. 
MERIVALE  Poems  I.  93  Who,  were  the  razor  ne'er  so  bright 
and  keen,  Would  never  think  it  shaved  him  clean.  1863 
GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  i.  xvi,  To  be  shaved  was  a  fashion  of 
Florentine  respectability.  1872  J.  YEATS  Techn,  Hist. 
Cotntn.  72  The  practise  of  shaving  the  chin  was  commenced 
in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
b.  transf.  andySg; 

1589  NASHE  f'asguifs  Ret.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  128  And 
Sprignols  man  told  me  (as  he  trimd  me  the  other  day)  that 
there  is  a  new  Barber  in  London,  about  to  shaue  the  Bible. 
1799  HOLCROFT  Mem.  (1816)  III.  229  A  stiff  breeze. .de- 
scribed by  a  sailor,  who  swore  that  it  shaved  him.  1855 
BROWNING  Old  Pict.  in  Flor.  v,  The  church's,  .face  set  full 
for  the  sun  to  shave.  1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  519/1  [Beaver 
hat  making.]  The  coarse  hairs  or  kemps  which  may  be  in 
the  fur  are  cut  off  by  shaving  the  surface  with  a  razor. 

6.  To  remove  the  hair  from  (the  head,  crown, 
etc.)  with  a  razor.  Also  (now  rarely}  with  the 
person  as  object  (=  to  shave  the  head  of). 

Shaving  the  head  is  often  jocularly  referred  to  as  a  remedial 
operation  for  maniacal  excitement. 

a  1225  Ancr.  A*.  422  (MS.  C)[5eschulen  beon]  3ef3e  wulle5 
i-schauen,  hwase  wule  ieveset.     a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter^    \ 
Song  Moses  522  pe  whilk  [prisoners]  was  wont  to  be  shauyn 
be  neuyd,  &  so  solde.     c  1370  Robt.  Cicyle  53  Thou  art  a    , 
fole,  seyde  the  aungelle,  Thou  schalt  be  schavyn  ovyr  ylke 
a  dele.     1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxiv.  (1890)  88  And  thenne 


Ihere  is  a. .Doctor  of  late  very  pittifuUy  growen  bald, 
and  thereupon  is  to  be  shauen  immediately,  to  trie  if  that 
will  helpe  him.  1600  J.  HAMILTON  Facile  Traict.  in  Cath. 
Tract.  (S.  T.  S.)  235  Wemen  with  barne.  .to  be  set  vp  in  ane 
opin  place  with  the  half  of  thair  haid  schevin.  1603  SHAKS. 
Meas./or  Af.  iv.  ii.  187.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Acts 
xxl.  22  They  [Nazarites]  are  to  shave  themselves  ceremoni- 
ously in  the  Temple.  1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch  I.  5 
(77ieseus)  He  shaved,  however,  only  the  forepart  of  his  head. 
1810  SHELLEY  Peter  Bell  vi.  iv,  Another  fsaid] — '  Let  him 
shave  his  head  1  Where's  Dr,  Willis?1  1886  F.  W.  ROBIN- 
SON Courting  Mary  Smith  II.  it.  xviii.  72,  I  believe  I  am 
nearly  off,  and  they'll  be  glad  to  shave  my  head  in  a  day  or 
two.  1906  W.  H.  R.  RIVERS  Tod  as  xxviti.  663  The  Me!- 
garsol  again  resemble  the  Teivaliol  in  not  shaving  the  head 
after  a  funeral. 

b.  esp.  To  tonsure  as  a  cleric,  f  Frequently 
with  complement,  to  shave  (a  person)  a  monk, 
canon,  priest,  friar  \  also,  to  make  (a  'crown') 
by  shaving. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  121  He.  .Cede  him  all  as  a  clerke 
&  his  croune  shauys.  c  1400  The  Hrut  Ixvii.  63  This  traitoure 
.  .put  oppon  him  an  habite  uf  rcligioun  and  lete  shaue  him 
n  brode  crone.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  vin,  xix.  (1554'  189  b, 
Constance.. forthwith  anon  Was  shaue  a  Monke.  1481 
CAXTON  Reynard  viii.  (Arb.)  18  Were  ye  amonke  or  an 
abbot  he  that  shoef  your  crowne  hath  nyped  of  your  eeris. 
1536  BELI.ENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  200  He  pa,-*  to  the 
abbay  of  Sanct  Andros,  and  schuif  him  thair  ane  chanoun. 
1616  R.  COCKS  Diary  iHakl.  Soc.)  I.  164  Calsa  Same  w:u... 
to  goetoachurchneare  Miaco..to  be  shaved  a  prist.  a  1691 
D.  NORTH  in  R.  North  Lives  (1826)  II.  312  Who  will,  may 
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shave  himself  a  friar.     xS&MiLMAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  iv.    t 
viii.  395  Irene,  .seized,  scourged  and  shaved  into  ecclesias- 
tics the  chief  of  her  son's  adherents. 

fc.  To  shave  (a  person's)  crown:  to  cut  off  or 
gash  the  head  (with  jocular  reference  to  clerical 
tonsure).  Obs. 

13..  Ci>cr  de  L.  4568  Every  Sarezen  that  they  mette..by    1 
the  schuldren  they  schoof  the  crown.     13..  Guy  /J  Vzra-.  3651 
pou  hast  a  cioun  schauento  bebon.  14..  J>eut:si&?o(b\.S.  N), 
I  sch;iue  [J/.S'.  ^>'  schofe]  him  a  kroune  of  red  blode.     1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI.  n.  i.  51  Glost..  .Now  by  Gods  Mother, 
Priest,  lie  shaue  your  Crowne  for  this. 
d.   Proverb. 

1626  T.  H[A\VKIXS]  tr.  Caitssitfs  Holy  Crl.  \.  iv.  77  For  If  ' 
Enuy  (according  to  tfie  prouerbe)  will  offer  to  sliaue  an  eg, 
she  will  mow  in  a  meadow,  [orig.  Car  si  t'emtie  tend  suri'ti 
a'uft  gjte  neferacllesur  I'ttfire.]  179  .  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar) 
Odes  to  Kien  Long  n.  Wks.  1792  III.  299  Curst  with  an 
av'rice,  some  would  shave  an  egg. 

6.  a.  absol .  Of  a  barber. 

c  137$  Sc.  Ltg.  Saints: xxxvi.  (Baptista)  1020  Hisbarboure 
tald  hym  til,  gyf  he  wald  haf  don  per  wil,  he  had  schorne  his 
hals  in  twa,  to  schaf  bat  qulien  he  suld  ga.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Miller  s  T.  140  Wei  koude  he  laten  blood  and  clippe  and 
shaue.  1474  CAXTON  CJicsse  in.  ii.  (1883)  90  He  made  hys 
doughters  to  lerne  shaue  and  kembe.  1689  I.ond.  Caz.  No. 
2483/4  He  shaves  and  makes  Periwigs.  1718  Free-thinker 
No.  95.  283  A  poor  Barber  who  shaves  for  Two-pence. 
b.  intr.  for  refl.  To  shave  oneself. 

0:1715  HURNKT  Own  Time  (1766)  II.  219  He  was  quickly 
dressed,  but  would  lose  no  time  in  shaving.  1827  SCOTT 
Snrg.  Pau.  H,  I  have  seen  the  Doctor  with  a  Innger  beard 
himsell,  when  he  has  not  had  leisure  to  shave.  1844  DICKENS  ' 
Alart.  C/titj.  xxvi,  Even  archbishops  shave,  or  must  be 
shaved,  on  a  Sunday. 

7.  trans.    To   strip   (a  person)  clean   of   money    ' 
or  possessions  (?  obs.)  ;  fto  treat  stingily  (<7&r.);    , 
to  practise  exaction  or  extortion  upon ;  to  fleece. 
Also  absol.     Now  colloq.  or  slang. 

t  More  emphatically  to  shave  to  tfatjitiik  ,-ec  ab.o  QUICK 
sb.1  40,  quot.  1551). 

c  1399  CHAUCER  Parse  19  Now  purse.. Oute  of  this  tovne 
helpe  me..Syn  that  ye \\ole  nut  bene  my  tresortre,  for  I  am 
shave  as  nye  as  is  a  Frere.     1540  PALSGK.  Acolastus  \i.  iv. 
M  iv,  He  .shall  be  poll  yd  and  shauen  by  vs,  tyll  he  sbal  not 
haue  a  halfepennye  lefte.    a  1548  HALL  C/iran.,  lien,  V'IIIt    \ 
143  The  religious,  .were   charged  with   greate   sommes  of    . 
money  to  the  kyng,  and  now  tliissoc'ain  visitacion  or  preda-    ' 
clon,  cleane  shaued  them.     1606  I  JEKKKR  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
vi.  (Arb.)  40  Then  haue  you  Brokers  yat  shaue  poore  men  by 
most  iewisii  interest,      a  1610  HKALEV  Theophrastus  (1636) 
48  Hee  measureth  miserably  to  his  servants;  shaving,  and    \ 
pinching  them  to  a  grain.     1768  UOLDS.M.  Good-n,  Man  iv, 
We  should  never  travel  without — a  case  of  good  razors. . .  But 
no  matter,  I  believe  we  shall  be  pretty  well  shaved  by  the    ' 
way.     1830  D.  BOOTH  Analyt.  Diet.  220  To  Shave,  in  low 
language,    is  to  strip  a  person   of  his  property  by  unfair 
means.     1861  MRS.  H.  WOOD  East  Lynne  xlix,  I  bought  this 
rig-out  yesterday,  second-hand.     Two  pounds  for  the  lot  !  I 
think  they  shaved  me.     1864  Hotterfs  Slang  Diet.  (1865) 
s.  v.,  '  To  shave  a  customer ',  to  charge  him  more  for  an  article 
than  the  marked  price.  Used  in  the  drapery  trade.  When  the 
master  sees  an  opportunity  of  doing  this,  lie  strokes  his  chin, 
as  a  signal  to  his  assistant. 
b.  absol. 

1528  TINDALK  Obed.  Chr.  Man  75  b,  This,  .shavinge.  .of 
the  heare . .  is  to  them  a  remembraunce  to  shere  and  shave,  to 
hepe  benefice  apon  benfice  [etc.].     1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gort.     j 
n.  iii.  50  Thus  tnen  the  civill  Magistral  looking  only  upon     ' 
the  outward  man..  .Sometimes   he  shaves  by  penalty,   or 
mulct. . .  Other  wiles  he  seres, .  .and  finally  ..cuts  off.    a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  lie  shaves  close,  he  gripes,  squeezes, 
or  extorts  very  severely.    1816  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837) 
IV.  i.  7  Economy  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  I  assure  you 
they  are  shaving  properly  close. 

•I*  8.  To  steal,  slang.   Obs. 

1585  FLEETWOOD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i,  II.  303  Shave    \ 
is  to  ffylche  a  clopke,  a  sword,  a  sylvrr  sponne  or  such  like,     ' 
that  is  negligentlie  looked  unto.     1719  D'URFEY  Pills  III. 
105  1'he  Maidens  had  sliav'd  his  Breeches. 

9.  To  cut  off  cleanly  or  closely.     Also  with  off. 
t  To  shave  out  one's  way  :  to  get  out  by  cutting 
down  obstacles, 

1598  SVLVESTER  Du  Bart  as  i.  i.  584  He . .  Shaves  with  keen    , 
Sythe,  the  glory  and   delight   Of  motly  Medpwes.     1614 
GORGES  Lucan  x.  447  She. .from  his  corps  his  head  did    ' 
shaue.     1665  Roxb.  Ball.  (1887)  VI.  437  Brave  Smith  in  the 
Alary  did  shave  out  his  way  As  Reapers  do  Wheat,  or  as 
Mowers  do  Hay.     1748  Aftsons  Voy.  u.  vi.  193  The  peak    ! 
[of  his  cap]  was  shaved  off  close  to  his  temple  by  a  ball.     ' 
1836  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  i.  xxii,  They  are  afeard  to 
show  their  noses.. lest  they  should  he  shaved  off  by  our 
shots.    1897  MAKY  KINGSLEY  \Y.  Africa  164  The  Fans,  who    . 
are  very  slowly  shaving  the  trees  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 

b.  To  cut  off  closely  the  growth  of  (ground,  a 
lawn,  etc.);  also  transf.  of  artillery  fire. 

1764  DODSLEY  Descr.  Leasowes  in  Shenstone's  ll'ks.  (1793) 
I.  48  Ground.. that  before  is  kept  close  shaven.  1788  in 
Ld,  Auckland's  Corr.  (1861)  11.98  Our  lawn  is  shaved  so 
close  by  the  goats.  1820  SHELLEY  Witch  of  Atlas  xlviii, 
Like  a  meadow  which  no  scythe  has  shaven.  1893  BIERCK 
In  Midst  of  Life  56  An  artillery  fire  that  will  shave  the 
ground  the  moment  they  break  from  cover. 

10.  To  touch  lightly  in  passing,  to  graze ;  hence, 
barely  to  escape  touching. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEttezs  vin.  i.  137,  I  am  God  Tibris.. 
QuhiTk..Beitis  thir  brayis,  schawand  the  bankis  doun  (L. 
stringentem  ripas\.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \\.  634  Soni  times 
He  [Satan]  scours  the  right  hand  coast,.. Now  shaves  with 
level  wing  the  Deep,  then  scares  Up  to  the  fiery  concave. 
>777  tl*-  SWIFT]  Gamblers  i.  213  There  [at  Tennis]  Tomkyns 
shaves  the  Line  ;  or  flying  sends  The  whizzing  Globe. 
1885  Field  7  Feb.  168/1  An  attempt  of  Evelyn's  which  just 
shaved  the  bar.  1888  BARRIE  When  a  Maiis  Single  x\.  181 
Three  hansoms  shaved  him  by  an  inch.  1890'  ROLI  I'OLDRE* 


SHAVELING. 

WOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (1891!  128  As  we  turned  one  corner 
we  hung  nearly  over  the  cliff,  just  shaved  it. 

b.  intr.  To  shave  through  :  to  ^et  through  only 
by  grazing  (that  which  has  to  be  passed; ;  fig.  io 
scrape  through,  barely  pass  (an  examination). 

1860  Hotten*s  Slang  Diet.  (ed.  2)  s.  v.,  At  Cambridge, 
'  just  shaving  through  ',  or  '  making  a  *have  ',  is  just  escap- 
ing a  '  pluck  '  by  coming  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  1882 
FKELVAN  in  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Life  4  Lett.  (1895)  II.  256 
Another  who  had  barely  shaved  through  his  matriculation. 
1887  Poor  Nellie  (i888j  45  It  would  be  too  late  for  the  straits. 
You  can  only  shave  through  at  half-tide. 

11.  trans.  U.S.  slang.  To  discount  (a  promissory 
note)  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  ;  also  Io  shave 
paper.  (Cf.  SHAVER  2  b.) 

1832  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  To  share  a  note,  tiptirchitvj  it  at  a  ^L'.tt 
discount,  a  discount  much  beyond  the  legal  rate  of  ii,iereht. 
(A  loiv  phrase.)  1833  IS.  SMITH]  Lett.  J.  Dotvning  xv. 
(1835)  92  He  say=.  .he  i.i  iiiakin  a  good  Hvin  in  shavin  drafts 
from  i  to  ii  per  cent.,  which  the  U.  S.  Bank  used  to  take 
and  (.ulltct  for  nothin.  1834  '  J.  DOWNING  '  Andrew  Jackson 
29  The  Pontius  Pilatcs  who  shave  notes  and  receive  niggurs 
in  pawn,  1890  (ln.nKKM.KKVi-:  Ess.  ty  Stud.  225  lie  could 
not  have  made  both  ends  meet  by  '  shaving  paper  '  at  thirty- 
six  per  cent. 

Shaved  ij^vd',///.  a.  [f.  SHAVE  z>.  +  -ED1.] 
In  the  senses  of  the  verb.  Cf.  SHAVEN///,  a. 

1.  a.   Cut  off  in   very   thin   slices  or   shavings. 
Also,  trimmed  or  polished  by  shaving. 

1688  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  134  She  gave  him 
Oriental  Bczoar  shaved.  1747  WKSI.MV  Print.  Physic k 
(i^nji  96  Half  a  Pound  of  frcaii  shaved  Lignum  Guiacum. 
1855  Imperial  Gazetteer  I.  261,  2  He  wears,  -ornaments  of 
shaved  sticks  in  his  hair. 

b.  Having  the  hair,  beard,  etc.  cut  closely  with 
a  razor.    Of  the  head:  Tonsured. 

1786  Pogonologia  34  A  shaved  chin  was  always  a  sign  of 
slavery,  infamy,  or  debauchery.  1837  C  \KI.VI.L  l-'r.  Rev.  II. 
iv.  ii,  Jurant^and  Dissident,  with  their  shaved  crowns,  argue 
frothing  everywhere.  1848  THACKERAY  /  an,  l*'air  I.\\ i, 
Gentlemen  in  shaved  he;aU  and  yeiluw  jackets.  1888  I1'. 
Ht'Mic  Mute.  Hildas  I.  ii,  A  clean  shaved  chin, 

c.  Of  a  beaver  hat :    Having  the  fur  cut  close. 
1852  R.  S.  SuRTKts  SpongSsSp.  7<7«r  (1803)  214  Crowning 

himself  with  a  sha\ed  white  hat.  1861  WIIVTL;  MELVILLE 
Alkt.  Harh.  \\.  15  The  way  in  which  he  wore  his  shaved  hat 
and  stuck  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  \vide-skirted 
grey  riding-coat. 

d.  Leather-trade.      Of  a  hide  :    Tared   with   a 
shaving-knife. 

1892  Ihiily  AVri-j  23  Mar.  2/6  The  stocks  of  .some  articles 
are  short,  especially  of.. shaved  hides 

2.  U.S.  slang.    Half  shaved,  partly  intoxicated. 
1834  Atlantic  Club-book  I.  138  (Farmer)  When  I  methim( 

\\t  was  about — yes— just  about  half  shaved.  1836  HALI- 
BURTON Clockm.  Ser.  I.  xxii,  When  he  was  about  half  shaved 
he  thought  every  body  drunk  but  himself. 

Shavee  fj^w*;-  jocular,  [f.  SHAVE  v.  +  -EE.] 
One  who  undergoes  shaving  by  a  barber. 

1826  Miss  MITKORD  Village  II.  187  His  chin  covered 
with  lather,  he  having  been  the  identical  customer — the  very 
shavee,  whose  beard  happened  to  be  under  discussion. 
1838  SOUTH  EY  Doctor  cliii.  V.  204  Whether  he  were.,  a  self- 
shaver,  .or  merely  a  shavee. 

Shavegrass  (j>vgaas).  Also  5  schave-,  6 
schavi-,  7  sheav-.  [f.  SUAVE  v.  +GKAS8  sb.  Cf. 
SHAVE-RI;SH,  SHAVEWOUT.]  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Eqitisetum  (see  HOUSE-TAIL  2) ;  esp.  E.  hyemale, 

c  1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  37  Cattda  eguina^cauda 
Cal'allina  idem  est.atigl,  schauegres.  1548  TURNER  Names 
of  Ilerbes  (1881)  64  Polygonum  femina  is  called  in  Englishc 
thycke  Shauegrasse,  or  short  Shaue  grasse.  |<97GERAKDE 
Herbal  \\.  ccccxlii.  956  This  small  or  naked  Shaue  grasse, 
whtreuith  Hetchers  and  Combemakers  doe. .polish  their 
worke,  riseth  out  of  the  ground  like.. Asparagus.  1693 
L'rquharCs  Rabelais  in.  H.  408  It  is  more,  .huitful  than.. 
the  Sheavgrass  to  the  Mowers  of  Hay.  1773  Ilaivkeswortlts 
Ace.  I'oy.  III.  644  [It]  bites  upon  wood  almost  as  keenly  as 
the  shave-grass  of  Kurope.  1839  URK  Diet.  Arts  613  Rub- 
bing with  horse's  tail  (shave-grass)  the  parts  to  be  yellowed. 
/2r£,  Rubbing  the  whole  work  with  shave-grass,  to  remove 
any  granular  appearance.  1857  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  IV. 
386  Rough  Horsetail,  Shave-grass,  Dutch  Rush. 

Shave-hook,  [f.  SHAVE  z\  +  HOOK  sb.~\  A 
plumliers'  tool  consisting  of  a  blade,  commonly 
triangular,  set  transversely  in  a  handle,  used  for 
scraping  metal  preparatory  to  soldering. 

143*  Muniments  Alagci.  Coll.  Oxf.  (1882)  11  Item,  j  led- 
knyff;.  J  shaff-hoke.  1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  U8u6)  40 
Shaffe  hokes  xviij .  1486  find.  46  Shave  hokes . .  xviij .  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  307/1  He  beareth  Sable,  a  Cross  Staff 
in  Kess,  between  a  Plummers  shave  Hook,  and  a  Leaden 
Plummet,  proper.  1843  HOLTZAPI-FEL  Turning  I.  445  The 
parts  intended  to  receive  the  solder  are  scraped  quite  clean 
with  the  shave-hook. 

Shaveling  (J^-vlirj),  sb.  (and  a.\  Forms: 
see  SHAVE  v. ;  also  Sc.  6  scheavelyngj  schavel- 
(l)ing,  schevel-,  schaifl-,  schewell-,  sc(h)awe-, 
7  shaweling,  shavelling.  [f.  SHAVE  v.  +  -LING  *.] 
A.  sb.\.  A  contemptuous  epithet  for  a  tonsured 
ecclesiastic.  (Very  common  in  i6th  and  I7th  c.) 

1529  FRITH  Antithesis  96  The  Pope  sayeth.,1  excom- 
municate all  them  that  aske  eny  toll  or  trybute  of  me  and 
my  shavelinges.  a  1578  LINDFSAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  385  Monkis  and  freiris_  witht  all  the  rest  of 
scawclingis.  1647  TRAPP  Conntt.  i  Tim.  v.  i  lerk  him  not  as 
. .  the  Ittshops  and  their  shavelings  did  Henry  the  2.  of  Eng- 
land, till  the  bloud  followed.  1824  BYRON  Deformed  Trans/. 
n.  iii,  Cleave  yon  bald-pated  shaveling  to  the  chine  !  1884 
TENNYSON  Becket  i.  iii,  And  that  too,  perjured  prelate— and 
that,  turncoat  shaveling  !  1911  Contetitp.  Rev.  Apr.  493 
Counting  up  the  number  of  shavelings  still  in  France. 
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SHAVEN. 

b.  ^en.  A  person  with  shaven  head.  rare. 

1621  lir.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribe  iii.  532  Lycurgus  would  haue 
the  Spartans  weare  their  hair  long. . :  forslaues  were  shaue- 
lings  for  the  most  part. 

2.  A  youth,  young  '  shaver '.  rare. 

1854  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Gen.  Bounce  xiv,  The  very  young. 
est  of  the  shavelings  who  aspire  to  dandyism.     1894  WEY-    '. 
MAN  Man  in  Black  viii,  '  He  is  a  runaway  ! '  the  voice  said,    j 
. .'  Rouse  up  the  little  shaveling,  will  you  ? ' 

B.  adj.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
a  tonsured  ecclesiastic. 

"577  Test.  '-  Patriarch  dstti)  14  wsjyiXTheshauelyng 
generation.  1581  J.  BELL  Hoddoits  Answ.  psor.  281 
Wheresoever  that  shavelyng  marke  of  the  Romish  Prelate 
is  emprinted.  1865  KINCSLEV  Here-.u.  iv,  But  they  were  only 
honest  canons  with  wives  at  home,  and  not  shaveling  monks. 

2.  Shaven,  having  the  hair  cut  off. 

1607  TOPSELL  Foiir-f.  Beasts  283  Those  shaueling  and  short    ! 
haired  Stallions. 

Shaven  (jV'vV, ///.  a.  Forms:  see  the  verb. 
[Strong  pa.  pple.  of  SHAVE  v.~\ 

1.  =  SHAVED  ///.  a.  i  b.  Chiefly  of  the  head, 
crown,  or  of  a  person  ;  often  —  tonsured. 

£1330  R.  I'.RUNNE  Chron.  ]Vace  (Rolls)  16704  Peres  of 
1  air'tofte,  a  chanoun  Schaucn  y  be  hous  of  Brydlyngtoun. 
c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  (Camden)  89  Wil  bu  hast  habit  and  schaum 
croun.  a  1500-20  DUSBAR  Poems  xxvi.  28  Quhill  preistis 


in  blacke,  with  shauen  heads,  continually  mourne.  1647 
TRAPI'  Comm.  r  Cor.  i.  (16561  662  Hence  it  grew  toa  proverb 
in  times  of  Popery,  That  hell  was  paved  with  Priests  shaven 
crowns,  rt  1774  R.  FERC-USSON  Poems,  1807)  240  Wi'  powder'd 
pow  and  shaven  beard.  1781  COWPEK  Charity  55  Their 
prince..  Died,  by  the  sentence  of  a  shaven  priest.  1888 
Kin.iNG  Dfpartm.  Ditties  (ed.  3)  24  And  red  and  ever 
redder  grew  the  General's  shaven  gill.  1909  J.  McCAbE 
Decay  Cli.  Rome  i.  2  Processions  of  shaven  monks. 

absol.    1528  TINDALE  Obed.  Ckr.  A/an  79  margin,  The 
spirte  perteyneth  vnto  the  shaven  only. 
b.   Comb. 

1591  Trout.  Raig>ie  A".  John  xi,  Vee  shamelesse  shauen- 
crowne  !  1837  DICKENS  Pick-.v.  xxix,  Which  had  been 
called  Coffin  Lane  ever  since  the  days  of  the  old  abbey,  and 
the  time  of  the  shaven-headed  monks.  1897  Allbults  Syst. 
fled.  III.  960  The  intestine  presents  the  well-known  shaven- 
be.ircl  appearance.  1898  Syii.  Soc.  Lejc.,  Shaven-beard 
appearance,  a  peculiar  appearance  of  the  enlarged  intestinal 
glands  in  typhoid  fever. 

2.  Of  turf,  grass  :   Closely  cut. 

1632  MILTON  Penseroso  66,  I  walk  unseen  On  the  dry 
smooth-shaven  Green.  1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Ep.  to 
Ld.  13—  t  15  in  Dodsley  Poems  (1748)  I.  115  The  shaven 


. 

peacefully  between  the  shaven  meadows. 

3.  Trimmed  or  polished  by  shaving. 

1660,  1812  Shaven  latten  [see  LATTEN  i  b].  1788  COWPER 
Deatli  Mrs.  Throckm.  Bnlftnch  23  On  props  of  smoothest- 
shaven  wood.  1793  —  Tale,  '  In  Scotland's  realm  ',  'Twas 
shaven  deal.  1802  Wonusw.  Resolution  ff  Indep.  xi.  72 
Himself  he  propped.  .  Upon  a  long  grey  staff  of  shaven  wood. 

Shaver  (J^'vai).    [f.  SHAVE  v.  +  -EB  '.] 

1.  One  who  shaves  with  a  razor. 

c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  652/9  Hie  rasor,  shawei  e. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  333/2  A  Schaver,  tonsor,  barbitonsor  (vbi 
Karbwre  A.).  1592  [implied:  see  3  below].  1628  FOUD 
Lovers  Mel.  ii.  ii,  Shall  I  fetch  aBarbour..?  He..  has  not 
been  vnder  the  Shauers  hand  almost  these  foure  yeeres. 
'777  JOHNSON  in  Bosviell  11904)  II.  125  Sir,  of  a  thousand 
shavers,  two  do  not  shave  so  much  alike  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Ckuz.  xix,  The  bird. 
fancier  was  an  easy  shaver  also,  and  a  fashionable  hair- 
dresser also.  1906  B.  CAPES  Loaves  ff  Fisfas  165  And  any 
shaver  [will  tell  you],  that  his  razor,  after  maltreating,  .one 
side  of  his  face,  will  repent. 

fig.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  II.  Concl.  64  If  they  [the  Pre. 
latry,  likened  to  Delilah]  be  such  clippers  of  regal  power  and 
shavers  of  the  Laws. 

2.  fa.  One  who  pillages  or  plunders;    an  ex- 
tortioner.    Cunning  shaver  :  a  swindler,  sharper. 

1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  in.  (1540)  144,  I  wyll  not 
speke  of  murderers,,  .theues,  pollers  and  shauers  in  this 
place.  1606  DEKKER  Seven  Deadly  Sins  vi.  (Arb.)  39  A 
shauer  of  yong  Gentlemen,  before  euer  a  haire  peepe  out  of 
Iheir  chinnes  ;  and  these  are  Vsurers.  1651  J.  WRIGHT  tr. 
Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  \\.  in  This  bred  a  suspition.  .that 
they  were  some  cunning  Shavers  that  intended  to  surprise 
them,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Shaver,  a  Cunning 
Shaver,  a  subtil,  smart  Fellow.  1726  DE  FOE  Hist.  Devil 
(1822)  272  The  Devil  is  a  cunning  shaver.  1785  GROSE 
Diet.  Vulgar  T.,  Shaver,  a  cunning  shaver,  a  subtle  felloe", 
one  who  trims  close,  an  acute  cheat.  1800  WEEMS  II  'ash- 
ington  \.  (1877)  6  A  shaver  of  farthings  from  the  poor  six- 
penny pay  of  his  own  brave  soldiers  !  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND 
S: 


i; 


Scribblcomania  242  Those  scribes  for  collectors  close  shavers. 
1823  '  JON  BEE  '  Diet.  Turf.  s.  v.,  '  He's  a  shaver  ' ;  said  of 
one  who  charges  high  for  his  goods. 
b.   U.S.  (See  quot.  1860.) 

1813  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  199  This,  .the  States 
have,  .alienated  to  swindlers  and  shavers,  under  the  cover 
of  private  banks.  1819  H.  McMuRTKlE  Sk.  Louisville  124 
(Thornton  A  met:  Gloss.),  [The  operation  of  discounting] 
affords  fine  sport  to  shavers.  1849  HAWTHORNE  Twice. told 
T.,Mr.  Higginbotham  71  As  he's  a  real  shaver,  I'll  have  the 
minister . .  for  an  indorser.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  A  mer., 
Shaver. ..This  word,  in  the  United  States,  is  applied  to 
money  brokers,  who  purchase  notes  at  more  than  legal 
interest.  Banks,  when  they  resort  to  any  means_  to  obtain 
a  large  discount,  are  also  called  shavers,  or  shaving  banks. 

3.  =  '  Fellow ', '  chap ' ;  also,  a  humorous  fellow, 
joker,  wag.  Now  commonly  of  a  youth,  with  the 
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epithet  young,  little ;  the  wider  application  seems 
to  be  now  only  dial. 

'1392  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  n.  iii.  E,  Itha. . .  I  can  cut  and 
shaue.  Bar.  Let  me  see,  sirra,  are  you  not  an  old  shauer? 
Ith.  Alas,  Sir,  I  am  a  very  youth.  1602  2nd  Pt.  Return 
fr.  Parnass.  I.  ii.  264  Locke  and  Hudson,  sleepe  you  quiet 
shauers,  among  the  shauings  of  the  presse.  1602  ROWLANDS 
Greenes  Ghost  39  Such  iollie  shauers . .  haue  I  knowne . .  to 
sit  vp  all  night, ..quaffing  and  swilling  at  the  Tauerne. 
1635  CRANLEY  Amanda  37  Thou  art.. not  coy.. To  try  the 
courage  of  so  young  a  shaver.  1649  DAVENANT  Love  ff  Hon. 
v.  iii.  144  Say'st  thou  so,  old  shaver?  1698  FARQUHAR£OT« 
ft  Bottle  in.  i,  Who  would  imagine  now,  that  this  young 
shaver  could  dreamofa  woman  so  soon.  1786  BURNS  Dream 
xi,  There,  Him  at  Agincourt  wha  shone,  Few  better  were 
or  braver  ;  And  yet,  wi'  funny,  queer  Sir  John,  He  was  an 
uncoshaver  For  monie a  day.  1854  MARIOS' HARLAND.-J/0«i? 
ix,  I  have  known  him  since  I  was  a  shaver.  1887  BESANT 
The  World  Went  ii,  Forty-five  years  ago  I  was  just  such  a 
little  shaver  as  this.  1899  J.  LUMSDEN  Editlt.  Poems  25 
Grahame,  Campbell,  Pollok,  Burns,  and  Tannahill  Are  worth 
ten  shiploads  o'  sich  shavers  still  ! 

trans/.   1892  SARAH  HEWF.TT  Peas.  Sp.  Dc-jon  Pref.  9  A 
North  Devon  Colonel  of  Militia,  on  seeing  a  hare  jump  up . ., 
exclaimed  :  '  There  'e  go'th,  bwoys  !  a  lashing  gert  shaver  . ' 
t  b.  Mad  shaver  :  a  roysterer.   Obs. 

1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  En/ant,  Enfant  de  la  mate,  a  ruffin, 
backster,  swash-buckler,  swaggerer,  mad  shauer.  a  1625 
FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieut.  II.  iv,  Leo  [old  soldier).  Here's  a 
mad  Shaver,  He  fights  his  share  I  am  sure. .  .Lieu.  I  learnt 
it  of  my  Betters.  1651  Fuller's  Abel  Rediv.  63  Erasmus 
going  abroad  somewhat  early  one  morning,  was  met  in  a 
narrow  lane  by  a  company  of  madde  shavers.  1664  COTTON 
I'irg.  Trav.  62  My  mother's  a  mad  Shaver,  no  man  alive 
knows  where  to  have  her. 

4.  One  who  shaves  hoops ;  more  fully  hoop  shaver. 

1885  St.  James's  Caz.  2  Jan.  6/;  The  chief  shaver  whistles 
as  he  brings  his  blade  down  a  strip  of  hazel  with  a  hiss. 

t  5.  A  shaving  instrument  or  tool.  Obs. 

1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  114  b,  Fynally,  with  the 
saied  shaver,  or  sharp  yron,  make  the  sayed  pypes  or  con- 
duites  holowe.  1592  ll'ills  f,  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  II.  252, 
ij  cheshels  and  a  shaver.  1597  MIDDLF.TON  Wisd.  Solomon 
xiii.  12  As  when  a  carpenter  cuts  downe  a  tree,..  He  pareth 
all  the  barke  most  cunningly,  With  the  sharp  shauer  of 
his  kniues  abuse.  1648  HEXHAM  \\.,EenSchaejken,  asmall 
Siiaver,  or  a  chiping  Axe.  Hid.,  Ecn  schrabber,  a  Rasour, 
or  a  Shaver. 

b.  A  shaving  machine. 

1897  C.  T.  DAVIS  Manuf.  Leather  xvii.  255  With  this 
improved  cutter  cylinder  the  Rood  shaver  is  able  to  shave 
the  best  quality  skins. 

Shaver,  obs.  form  of  SHIVER  v . 

Shave-rush.  6"..V.  ran:  [f.  SHAVE  v .  +• 
RCSII  sb.  Cf.  G.  schabcrausch.]  =  SHAVE-GRASS. 

1821  T.  NUTTALL  Trav.  Arkansas  53  £yuisetum  hicmale 
or  Shave-rush. 

Shavery  (pi'vsri).  nonce-wd.  [Jocularly  formed 
on  SHAVE  v.  +  -ety,  after  slavery.}  Subjection  to 
the  necessity  of  being  shaved  (lit.  and  Jig.}. 

Quot.  1549  refers  to  the  avaricious  oppression  of  tenants. 

1549  LATI.MER  ist  Serin,  tcf.  Ediu.  I7 1,  D  iiij  b,  All  suche 
procedynges..do  intend  plainly,  to  make  the  yomanry 
slauery,  &  the  Cleargye  shauery.  1838  SOUTHEY  Doctor 
cliii,  Oh  pitiable  condition  of  human  kind  !  One  colour  is 
born  to  slavery  abroad,  and  one  sex  to  shavery  at  home  1 

Shaves,  obs.  pi.  form  of  SHEAF. 

f  Sha-vester.  notu-e-wd.  [f.  SHAVE  v.  +  -STEB.] 
A  barber. 

1620  SHELTON  Quixote  n.  i.  7  Well;  is  this  the  Tale, 
Mr.  Barber  (quoth  Don  Quixote). .?  Ah.goodman  Shanester, 
goodman  Shauester  [orig.  A  Senor  rapista,  Seftor  rapista  \\ 

t  Shave-weed,  Obs.  rare-\  [f.  SHAVE  v.  + 
WEED  sb.]  =  SHAVE-GKASS,  SHAVE-KUSH. 

1691  AUBREY  Let.  s  Aug.  in  Ray  Corr.  (Ray  Soc.)  237 
Shave-weed  used  by  artists  (which  they  have  from  Holland). 

tSha-vewort.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SHAVE  v.  + 
\Voiii  sb.]  -  SHAVE-GRASS. 

c  1450  A  Iphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  82  Hirtina, . .  cauda  equina 
..schafwort. 

Shavie  (J>vi).   Sc.    [f.  SHAVE  »*.*]    A  trick. 

1767  W.  MESTON  Poems  129  And  so  to  fortune  I  must  leave 
ye,  I  wish  she  play  not  you  a  shavie.  1785  BURNS  Jolly 
Beggars,  But  hurchin  Cupid  shot  a  shaft  That  playd  a 
dame  a  shavie.  1785  —  vid  Ep.  to  Dame,  The  warP  may 

Jlay  you  mony  a  shavie  ;  But  for  the  Muse,  she  11  never 
:.    1884  D.  GRANT  Lays  *  Leg.  North.  97  It  played 
uci  =1*.  a  shavie,  Knocked  o'er  a  sauce-pot  in  her  lap. 

Shaving  (piTta),t*t  sb.  [f.  SHAVE  v.  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  scraping  or  cutting  off  a  thin 
slice  from  a  surface  ;  an  abrasion. 

1390  Earl  Derby's  Exped.  (Camden)  22  Pro  hedynge  iiij 
doliorum  pro  floure  imponendo,  et  pro  hopes  et  schauyng 
dictorum  doliorum.  a  1425  tr.  A  rderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc. 
84  t>e  schauyng  of  be  bone  profited  nobing.  1595  DUNCAN 
App.  Etym.  (E.  D.  S.),  Intertrigo,  galling,  or  shaumg.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  III.  87/1  In  the  Curriers  Art.  Shaveing, 
is  the  taking  down  of  the  thickness  of  the  Leather. 

2.  The  action  of  removing  the  hair  from  the  head 
or  face  with  a  razor  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

138.  Antecrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  Wyclif  (1851)  147 
Antecrist  makib  hise  [priests]  knowen  by  crowne  &  berdes 
schauynge.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  306  When  I  tuke  bod 
a  peny  for  a  shavyng,  I  couthe  wele  spar  som  syluer  euer- 
ilk  day.  1528  TINDALE  Obcd.  Chr.  Man  73  margin,  Shav- 
inge  is  borowed  of  the  hethen  and  oylinge  of  the  Jewes. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  62  Their  Priests  vsed 
shauings  of  the  head  and  beard.  1823  BYRON  Juan  xiv. 
xxiii,  Men  for  their  sins  Have  shaving  too  entail'd  upon 
their  chins.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  The  operation  of 
shaving,  dressing,  and  coflee-imbibing  was  soon  performed. 
1891  FARRAR  Darkn.  %  Dawn  xxxvii,  His  arrival  at  full 
manhood,  as  marked  by  the  shaving  of  his  beard. 


SHAVING. 

fb.   =  TONSURE  sb.  2.    Obs.  (?  nonce-use?) 
1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  GOT.  Eng.    i.   yiii.   25  Theodore 
Archbishop    of    Canterbury,  .placed    Bishops    over    each 
[diocese],  every  one  of  them  being  of  the  right  Roman 
stampe,  as  himselfe  was  of  the  right  Roman  shaving. 

3.  concr.  A  thin  slice  taken  off  the  surface  of 
anything  with  a  sharp  tool ;  esp.  a  thin  slice  of 
wood  cut  off  with  a  plane.  Chiefly  pi. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeoin.  T.  686  What,  deuel  of  helle  ! 
shulde  it  ellis  be  ?  Shauyng  of  siluer  siluer  is,  parde.  a  1425 
tr.  A  rderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  46  Puttyng  in  be  shauyng 


the  shaving  of  a  hasell  wande.  1592  NASHE  Fou.  +**... 
Confut.  Wks.  rgo4  I.  271  These,  .might  haue  beene  buried 
with  his  bookes  in  the  bottome  of  a  drie-fatte, ..amongst 
the  shauings  of  the  Presse.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies, 
/Viwi  (1662)  i.  248  We  call  the  Shavings  of  Fish  (which are 
little  worth)  Cubbings.  1680  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  xii.  212 
[It]  is  onlycapable  to  cut  a  narrow  Shaving  off  of  the  Work. 
1760  R.  BROWN  Compl.  Fanner  n.  68  All  shavings  of  horns 
..is  good  manure  for  land.  1843  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  I. 
151  When  the  ivory  hjillows  are  thin.. the  material  would 
be  turned  entirely  into  shavings.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adain 
Bede  I.  i,  The  slanting  sunbeams  shone  through  the  trans- 
parent shavings  that  flew  before  the  steady  plane.  1887 
RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  361, 1  worked  with  a  carpenter  until 
1  could  take  an  even  shaving  six  feet  long  off  a  board. 

attrib.  1865  J.  HANNETT  Bibliopegia  (ed.  6)  379  The 
shaving  tub,  over  which  is  placed  the  cutting  press.. is  a 
frame  of  wood  for  holding  the  shavings,  &c.,  from  the  cutting 
of  the  edges.  1873  J.  RICHARDS  Wood-working  factories 
45  The  magazine  or  shavings  room  should  be  arranged  to 
allow  the  dust  to  pass  off  at  the  top. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Shavings,  the  Clippings 
of  Money. 

C.  transf.  zn&fig. 

1677  HORNLCK  Gt.  Lam  Consid.  v.  (1704)  298  Is  the  King 
immortal.. to  be  put  off  with  the  chips  and  shavings  of 
devotion?  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  it.  iii.  Wks.  1718  I. 
228  And  all  the  Stock  of  Learning,  they  pretend  to,  is  a  few 
shavings  of  Wit,  gathered  out  of  Plays  and  Romances. 
1912  Engl.  Rev.  Sept.  234  Small  gleams,  shavings  and 
suffusions  of  light,  were  escaping  from  seams  in  the  ship. 
d.  Phrase.  To  a  sharing,  completely,  exactly. 

1804  R.  Andersons  Cvmbld.  Ball.  (1808)  90  She'll  suit 
thee  till  a  shavin.  1828  [CASK]  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 
Shaving,  a  tittle,  a  nicety.  '  It  fits  to  a  shaving.'  1843  J. 
BALLANTINE  Galierlunzie's  Wallet  24  The  farmer  applauded 
this  song.. exclaiming, '  'od  man,  ye  hae  hit  an"  Peter  till  a 
shavin'. 

4.  slang.  The  action  or  process  of  defrauding. 
1606  DEKKER  Seven  Deadly  Sins  vi.  (Arb.)  40  Then  haue 

you  the  Shauing  of  Fatherlesse  children, .. and  thats  done 
by  Executors.  The  Shauing  of  poore  Clients  especially 
by  the  Atturneyes.  1841  C.  E.  LESTER  C&r>>  $  Shame 
Eng.  I.  38,  I  have  been  very  much  astonished  _to  find  the 
system  of  petty  shaving  so  extensively  carried  on  in  England. 
b.  U.S.  The  discounting  of  bills  at  an  exorbi- 
tant rate  of  interest. 

1834  A'iles"  Register  (Baltimore)  5  Apr.  85/2  These  rates  of 
shaving. 

5.  attrib.  and    Comb.,    as    shaving-basin,   -cup, 
customer,    -day,    -glass,    hand,    \-house,     -jug, 
-machine,    -mug,    -paper,    -paste,    -pot,    -powder, 
-shears,  -shop,  soap,  -strop,   -tackle,  -thing,   -tin, 
utensil,    water,    whittle;     shaving-board    (see 
quot.) ;    shaving-box,   a   small  round  box  con- 
taining a  piece  of  soap  and  a  lathering  brush ; 
shaving-brush,  (a)  a  brush  used  to  put  on  the 
lather   before    shaving;    (*)    (see   quot.     1884); 
shaving-cloth,   f(<z)  ?  emery   cloth  for   shaving 
wood,  etc. ;  C*)  a  clotn  to  cover  a  Person's  cnest 
when  being  shaved  ;  f  shaving-grass  =  SHAVE- 
GRASS  ;  f  shaving  hat,  ?  a  hat  made  of  shavings  ; 
in    quot.   attrib. ;    shaving-horse    (see    quot.) ; 
t  shaving-iron,   (a)    a  razor ;    (6)  a   plumbers' 
SHAVING-HOOK  ;  (c)  a  shoemakers'  paring  knife  ; 
t  shaving-knife,  (a}  a  paring  tool,  spec,  a  shoe- 
makers' knife;  (V)  a  razor;   t  shaving-linen  = 
shaving-cloth  (a);  t  shaving-mill,  U.S.,  a  small 
privateer  used  during  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
the  war  of  1812;  shaving  muscle  (see  quot.); 
shavings    room   (see  3)  ;    shaving-tool    (see 
quot.)  ;  shaving  tub  (see  3\ 

1488-9  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  282  Pro  sowdyng  de 
le  -schavyng  bassynnys,  6d.  1597-8  Wills  I,  In-:  N.  C. 
(Surtees)  II.  180  One  deepe  shaving  bason  and  cover.  1885 
St.  James's  Gaz.  2  Jan.  6/1  The  rude  yet  sufficient  engines^ 
upon  which  hoops  are  shaved.  Each  of  these  consists  of 
a  small  slanted  beam,  the  '  "shaving  board  .  iris  Pennsyl- 
vania Even.  Post  2  July  325/2  Brushes  "shaving-boxes 
and  black-ball  of  the  best  quality.  1841  THACKERAY 
Gt  Hoggarty  Diamond  i.  It  was  about  the  size  of  the 
lid  of  a  shaving-box.  1838  SOUTHEY  Doctor  chv.  V.  210 
He  shaves,  .sans  "shaving-brush,.. sans  everything  except 
a  razor.  1884  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.  427  Shaving- 
brush.  Centaurea  nigra,  L.  1427  ">  R°gers  if*"'.  .* 
Prices  (1882)  III.  476/2  *Shavmg  cloth,  i  el  1../6.  «8* 
Cath.  Angl.  333/2  A  Schavynge  clathe,  ralla.  i 
I'icary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  n.  107  Item  to  Cornells 
that  gave  a  shaving  cloth  wroght  with  gold  vjs  vlijd.  I 
Bury  Wills  (Camden)  150  Tenne  shavinge  clothes.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Shaving-tup,  a  cup  with  compart- 
ments for  hot  water  and  soap,  for  convenience  in  shaving. 
1840  THACKERAY  Barber  Cox  Nov.,  Did  you  not  make  over 
vour  house,  ..and  nine-and-twenty  "shaving  customers,  to 
me  ?  1710  SWIFT  Jrxl.  to  Stella  n  Sept.,  I  am  rising  to  go 
to  Jervas  to  finish  my  picture,  and  'tis  "shaving-day,  so 
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good-morrow  MD.  1839  [Miss  MAIII-AND]  Lctt.fr.  Madras 
(1843)  265,  I  fear  it  will  ail  end  in  buying  Shaving-glasses 
and  penny  prints  to  stick  up  in  his  house.  1538  TURNER 
Li&ellus,  Hippurisj  *Shavynge  gyrs.  1561  HOLLYBUSH 
Horn.  Apoth.  37  Take  v*  lesse  Shauing  girss,  called  also 
Cattes  tayle  and  Earth  yuy  of  eche  two  handfull.  1562  J. 
HEYWOOD  Prov.  $•  Epigr.  (1867)  177  One  barber  can  haue 
but  one  *shauyng  hande.  1723  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  6192/11 
Elizabeth  Robinson,  ..*Shavmg  Hatmaker.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.)  *  Shaving-horse,  a  narrow  bench  or  trestle  on 
which  the  workman  sits  astride  while  shaving  down  work 
with  the  drawing-knife  or  spokeshave.  1401-2  Durham 
Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  300  Sol.  pro  vitriacione  cujusdam  fencs- 
tre  in  le  *Shavynghous,  i-zd.  c- 1440  Promp.  Parv.  424  i 
Rastyr  howse,  or  schavyng  howse,../vrr£// ontiinm.  1353 
Wynnere  $  IVastoure  185  in  Go8tttCX/>ar£]?X£Vj(Roxb.) 
96  And  alle  the  lethire.  .Schynethe  alle  forscharpynynge  of 
the  *schauynge  iren.  1541  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1844)  I.  176  The 
steill  to  scherp  the  [shoemakers']  schawing  jrne.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet,  Trade,*  Shaving  jug.  14..  Vac.  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  564/18  Ansoriiun^  a  "shavyngknyf,  or  a  trenket. 
1530-1  MSS.  Duke  Rutland  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  IV.  369 
For  shavinge  knyves  bought  for  my  Lorde,  vjj.  viij^.  1647 
HEXHAM  i,  A  shaving  knife,  ecn  scheer-incs.  1512  in  Rogers 
A  gric.  #  Prices  (1882)  III.  483  *Shaving  linen.. ells.  <h)  /$. 
1897  C.  T.  DAMS  Afanuf.  Leather  xvii.  254  ^Shaving 
machine.. for  shaving  the  alum,  acid  and  combination  tan- 
nages. 1781  Independent  CUron.  (Boston,  U.S.A.)  19  July 
3/3 in  Trans.  CoL  See.  i\fass.  (1910)  XI.  22 }  A  small  boat,  one 
of  the  noted  "Shaving-Mill-;,  which  continually  infest  our 
bay.  1813  Salon  Gaz.  12  Oct.  4/1  (ibid.  224)  The  Fairhaven 
shaving  mill.. has  sailed  from  Boston  on  a  cruise.  1895 
Starts*  List,  *Shaving  Mugs.  191*  KKITH  Human  Body 
xii.  188  The  skin  over  the  chin  has  a  curious  muscle  which 
acts  on  it,  sometimes  named  the  '  *shaving '  muscle,  as  it  is 
employed  to  steady  the  skin  of  the  chin  against  the  razor. 
1839  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  liv,  A  few  bank  notes  for 
*shaving  paper.  1808  Times  5  Nov.,  *Shaving  Paste, 
newly  invented.  1537  North  Country  Wills  (Surtees 
1908)  148  A  *shavinge  potte,  a  shavinge  bason.  1841 
THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diamond  vii,  A  num.. brought 
me  a  silver  shaving-pot  of  hot  water.  1768  GOLDSM. 
Good-n.  JWan  iv,  We  should  never  travel  without — a  case 
of  good  razors,  and  a  box  of  *shaving-powder.  1855  BKOWN- 
ING  Holy-Cross  Day  ii,  Shame,  man  !  greedy  beyond  your 
years  To  handsel  thebishop's*shaving-shears?  iS^DiCKBNS 
!\Iart,  Chuz.  xxvi,  Sweedlepipe's  easy  *shaving-shop.  //»/</., 
[It]  could  not  remove  the  smell  of  "shaving-soap.  1909 
H.  G.  WELLS  Tono-Bungay  in.  i.  §  2.  269  With  the  name 
on  the. .  'shaving-strop.  1848  DICKENS Dombey  xxy,  I  don't 
see  his  "shaving  tackle.  Nor  his  brushes,  Captain.  1797 
SCOTT  in  Lockhart  (1837)  I.  viii.  262  A  case  with  Shaving- 
things,  combs,  and  a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon.  1825  J.  NICHOL- 
SON Oper.  Mcch.  624  The  *shaving-tool  is  used  for  getting 
the  slates  to  a  smooth  face  for  skirtings,  flours  of  balconies, 
&c.  1833  SCOTT  Qnentin.  D.  xxvi,  That  last  remark  upon 
the  "shaving  utensils.  1853  WHVTE  MELVILLE  Digby  Grand 
xxiii,  *Shaving-water  at  seven,  breakfast  at  eight. 

Shaving  (J^'vin),  ///.  a.  [f.  SHAVE  v.+ 
-ING  a.]  That  shaves,  in  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1611  COTGR.,  Frerot,  a  shauing,  or  shifting,  fellow.  1860 
[see  SHAVER  2  b].  1897  9&taMBmtAttUUtfjg  Marriage . sxxvi, 
A  shaving  Northeaster, 

Shaw  (/§;,  sd.1  Now  arch,  and  dial.  Forms: 
i  sceaga,  scasa,  2  scauhe,  scawe,  3-7  shawe, 
4  schaje,  4-6  schawe,  4-6,  8-9  schaw,  5 
scha(ghe,  6  Sc.pl,  shauis,  8  shave,  9(Kingsley) 
shaugh,  5-  shaw.  [OE.  sc(e]a^a  wk.  masc., 
eorresp.  to  NFris.  skage  farthest  edge  of  cultivated 
land  (Outzen),  ON.  skage  wk.  masc.,  promontory 
(cf.  sense  3  below),  skaga  to  project ;  related  to 
OE.  sceacga  SHAG  j/'.1,  and  (by  ablaut)  to  ON. 
skog-r  wood,  SCOGH.] 

1.   A  thicket,  a  small  wood,  copse  or  grove. 

.755-7  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  (1885)  I.  258  Terra  ilia  juxta 
bilvam  quam  dicunt  Tocca  sceaxa.  987  in  Kemble  Cod. 
Dip/.  (1845)  III.  229  Bis  syndon  9a  landjsemaero  to  West- 
wuda-  .of  Saere  hlywan  su5  onbutan  fiers  scagan  on  3a  die 
[etc.}  a  laoo  Newminster  Chartul.  (1878)  75  Per  has 
devisas,  a  rivulo  propinquiore  le  Hangande-scauhe  versus 
septentrionem.  I  hid,,  Usque  ad  rivulum  primo  nominal um 
propinquiorem  ab  Hangandescawe.  a  1300  Thrush  fy  Night. 
-xxi.  in  AW.  Ant.  I.  244  Hy  beth  bristtore  ounder  shawe, 
Then  the  day,  we  tine  hit  dawe.  c  1325  Orpheo  242  In  somer 
he  ly veth  by  hawys,  That  on  hauthorne  growth  by  schawys. 
13..  Caw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  2161  At  a  schawe  syde.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Cook's  T.  3  Gaillard  he  was  as  Goldfynch  in  the 
shawe.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  333  Hou  he  to  love  untrewe 
was.. And  tok  his  lust  under  the  schawe  Ayein  love  and 
ayein  his  lawe.  c  1400  Anturs  of  Arth.  vi,  pei..suwene  to 
be  souerayne  within  schaghes  schene  [v.rr.  undur  thescha 
schene,  in  cleues  so  clene].  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  1504  Tymely 
as  the  day  can  dawe,  He  led  her  ihorow  a  feyre  schawe. 
c  1480  HEXRYSON  Mar.  Fat.,  Cock  fit  Fox  411  Ane  lytill  fra 
this  foirsaid  Wedowis  hous,  Ane  tltornie  schaw  thair  wes 
of  greit  defence,  Quheirin  ane  Foxe..Maid  his  repair. 
1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mar iit  ll'emen  516  Berdis  schoutit  in 
schaw,  with  thair  scliill  notjs.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter  Kk. 
(Camden)  127  In  the  shawe  there  lurkes  an  ilfavorid  padd. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr,  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  15  Paslay  quhilke 
is  situat  amang  cnowis,  grene  woodis,  schawis,  and  forrcst 
fair,  c  1730  RAMSAY  Eagle  fy  Kobiti  57  Straicht  to  the 
schaw  he  spred  his  wing.  1743  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  I.  159  In  a  Shave  belonging  to  the  Estate  of  Sir 
John  Hales.  1787  BURNS  Let.  to  \V.  Nicol  i  June,  A  new- 
blawn  plumrose  in  a  hazle  shaw.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart. 
xliii,  Saddle  the  gentleman's  horse,  and  lead  him . .  ahint  the 
thorny  shaw.  1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottieton  Legacy  xvi.  131 
The  wet  cloggy  footpaths  through  the  shaws  and  copses. 

collective*  1871  KINCSLEY  At  Last  ii,  Compared  with 
which  European  parks,  .arc  but  paltry  scrub  and  shaugh. 

trans/.  1721  RAMSAY  Prospect  of  Plenty  21  O'er  shaws  of 
coral  and  the  pearly  sands. 

b.  In  the  same  sense,  show  of  wood  (arch.); 
also  greenwood  shaw.  Cf.  WOODSHAW  (common 
in  ME.  verse). 
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a  1400  Octouian  355  As  he  rood  be  a  wodes  scliawc.  1462 
in  Finckalc  Priory  Charters,  etc.  (Surtees)  95  An  othir 
parcell  o  wod  also  cald  the  lewod  on  the  estsid,  and  buttes 
atte  northern]  apon  a  shaw  o  wod  of  the  said  William 
Tillyal],  and  atte  estend  apon  the  more.  1483  Catk.  Angl. 
334/1  A  Schawe  of  wod,  virgultuw.  1562  PHAER  /Eueid 
vni.  Xiiij,  Among  the  rootes  on  ground  in  greenewood  shawe 
A  Sowe  of  sysc  vnseene.  .they  sawe.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso 
vui.  lii,  Under  the  greene  wood  shaw.  1837  R.  NICOLL 
Poems  (1842)  86  Through  yonder  greenwood  shaw.  1893 
STEVENSON  Catriona  xxix.  346  One  night  in  Scotland  in  a 
shaw  of  wood  by  SilvermilLs. 

2.  spec.  A  strip  of  wood  or  underwood  forming 
the  border  of  a  field.     Cf.  SHAW  r-.l 

1577  V.  LEIGH  Su>-v.  I  ij,  What  shawes,  or  good  hedge- 
rowes  of  wood  be  about  euery  fence.  1669  WUKUDGB  Syst. 
Agric.  (1681)  331  A  Shaw,  a  Wood  that  encompasses  a  Close. 
1736  J.  LEWIS  Isie  of  Tenet  (ed.  2)  38  Sha-<t\  a  small  Copse 
of  Wood  by  a  Field  Side.  1798  J.  MIUDLKTON  Agric. 
Middlesex  136  Divided  into  small  inclosures  by  high  hedges 
and  broad  shaws.  1842  DARWIN  in  F.  Darwin  Lifefy  Lett. 
(1887)  I.  320  A  country.. possessing  a  certain  charm  in  the 
shaws,  or  straggling  strips  of  wood,  capping  the  chalky 
banks.  1859  LUARD  in  Arclixol.  Cant.  II.  6  There  had 
been  a  shaw  partly  covering  the  place  where  we  were 
digging.  1860  H.  AINSWOKTH  Oviugdean  Gr.  8  A  large 
close,  encompassed  by  a  bhuw,  or  fence  of  low  trees. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1813  J.  HOGG  Queen's  Wake  Notes  353  Shaw,  .likewise. . 
denotes  the  snout,  or  brow  of  a  lull  ;  but  the  part  so  de- 
nominated is  always  understood  to  be. .broad  at  the  base, 
and  contracted  to  a  point  above. 

Sliaw  (j£),  sb:--  Sc.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  pern, 
a  use  of  shaw  SHOW  sb.  with  the  sense  *  what  shows 
above  ground  '.]  The  stalks  and  leaves  of  certain 
plants,  esp.  potatoes  and  turnips. 

1801  Farmers  Afag,  Nov.  412,  I.. made  trials  as  to  the 
effects  of  cutting  the  haum,  or  shaw,  as  it  is  commonly  called 
in  Scotland,  at  different  stages  of  H.S  growth.  1812  SIK  J. 
SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  i.  258  The  shaws  or  tops  of  tiie 

S'ants  being  removed.  1813  J.  HOGG  Queens  ll'akc  68 
ut  mine  was  made  of  ane  humloke  scliaw,  And  a  stout 
stallion  was  be.  1851  Rural  Cycl.  IV.  178  .S^w,  the  haulm 
of  potatoes,  beans,  and  similar  plants.  1887  ANNIES.  SV.AN 
Gates  of  Eden  xv.  202  The  potato  fields,  with  only  heaps 
of  sodden  shaws  and  the  long,  newly-filled  pits  to  tell  of 
what  had  been. 


LW,  sb."  Sc.  [?var.  of  SHOW^.]    (See  quot.) 

1844  H.  STEPHEN'S  Bk.  Farm  II.  163  The  fore  legs  [of 
oxen]  are  usually  farther  apart  than  the  hind,  but  the  hind 
at  times,  when  the  sfiaiu  or  cod  is  large  and  fat,  is  as  much 
and  even  more  apart. 

fShaW,  v.l  Ots.  [f.  SHAW  $6J]  trans.  To 
fence  or  border  (a  field)  with  a  SHAW  {i/;.1  2). 

1610  FOLKINCHAM  Art  of  Survey  ll.  ii.  49  Collaterage 
Actiuc,  as  siding,  furrowing,  halking,.  .hedging  or  shawing, 
immounding,  impayling  [etc.].  Ibid.,  Compound  Contijr- 
uall  poundage  is  more  significant,  as  side-haying,  head- 
shawing,  £c. 

Shaw  ij§),  v-2  &:  [f.  SHAW  s6.%]  Irans.  To 
cut  off  the  tops  of  (potatoes,  turnips,  etc.). 

1882  JAS.  WALKER  Sc.  Poems  86  She  maun  shaw  the  frosty 
neep_s.  1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss-Hags  Ivi,  I  heard  the 
horrible  crunch  a.s  of  one  that  shaws  frosty  cabbages  with  a 
blunt  knife.  1895  W.  C.  FKASER  Wliaiips  of  Durley  iv.  43 
All  were  busy,  .shawing  turnips. 

Shaw,  obs.  form  of  SHAH,  Snow  v. 

II  Shawanese  (J§wa,nf-z),  a.  [A  variant  of 
the  name  SHAWNEE,  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians.]  ShawaiKsc-salad,  the  edible  leaves  of 
Hydrophylliiin  virginicum. 

1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  1'lants  133  Hydrophyllum  virgini- 
cum is  used  as  a  salad,  under  the  name  of  Shawanese  salad 
in  North  America.  1866  Treat.  Hot.  s.  v.  Hydrophyllum. 

Shawder,  obs.  form  of  SHAIWER  v. 

1582  in  Trans,  feivish  Hist.  Xx.  Eng.  (1903)  IV.  94  The 
Charges  of  gettinge,  shawdring  and  carrieing  the  ure  [sc. 
Copper  ore]. 

Shawe,  obs.  form  of  SHAH,  SHAVE  v. 

Shaweling,  obs  form  of  SHAVELIM;. 

t  Shaw-fowl.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  shaw  (of  obscure 
origin)  +  FOWL  s/>. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  first  element  is  shaw,  the  northern 
form  of  SHOW  v.  Cf.  WFlein.  schuw,  scarecrow,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  this  can  be  formally  connected.] 

A  scarecrow,  alsoyfj-.  Also  an  artificial  bird  set 
up  as  a  mark  for  shooting  at. 

1621  Up.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribe  323  As  Shaw-Fowles  are  in 
a  Come- Field,  which  skarre  away  the  Crowes  and  Birds  at 
first  erecting.  1624  —  GaggTo  Rdr.  2  Terrible  Shawe-fowles 
to  skarre  poore  Soules.  Ibid.  n.  13  You  set  up  a  Shaw  foule 
for  a  mark  and  shoot  your  bolt  at  it  yourselfe  alone.  1624 
—  fiiimt'd.  Adtlr.  131  If  they  vrge  Angelicall  Reuelation, 
then  that  vnanswerable  Argument  of  the  Controuerser  is  but 
as  a  Shaw  foule,  in  a  Corne  field.  1625  in  Cosin's  Corr. 
(Surtees)  I.  45,  I  feare  not  those  shaw-foules  of  convention. 
1654  Ti  CKNEV  Death  Disarmed  78  Such  shaw-fowls  do  not 
scare  me.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Sliau'firuil,  au  artificial 
Bird  made  on  purpose  for  Fowlers  to  shoot  at. 

Shawfron,  variant  of  SHAFFKON. 

Shawgh,  obs.  form  of  SHAH. 

Shawhee,  obs.  form  of  SHAHI. 

Shawl  (jgl),  sb.  Forms:  7  sohal,  soial, 
chal,  8  shaul,  8- shawl,  [a.  Pers.  JU  shal;  the 
word  has  been  adopted  in  Urdu  and  other  Indian 
langs.,  and  hence  into  all  the  European  langs.  :  F. 
chdle  (^schall),  Sp.  chal,  Pg.  chale,  It.  sciallc,  G. 
shawl  (from  Eng.),  Du.  sjaal,  Sw.  schal,  sjal,  Icel. 
sjal,  Da.  shawl  (from  Eng.),  Russ.  rua.ib  shaP. 

The  spurious  word  sfiairl  (also  in  comb.  shairl.goat  -- 
bhawl-goat :  see  below)  which  is  found  in  many  recent  Diets.,  I 


SHAWL. 

f  is  due  to  a  misprint  in  K.  P.  Wright  Animal  Life  (1879) 
'  165  ;  the  index  has  correctly  shan't  and  shawl-goat.} 

1.  An  article  of  dress  worn   by  Orientals   (com- 
monly as  a  scarf,  turban,  or  girdle),  consisting  of 

|  an  oblong  piece  of  a  material  manufactured  in 
i  Kashmir  from  the  hair  of  the  Tibetan  *  shawl - 
i  goat '  (see  3  b). 

1662  J.  DAVII-:S  tr.  Ottanas*  Voy.  Amfrass.  vi.  316  The 
j  richer  sort  have,  .another  rich  Skarf  which  they  call  Schal, 
.  made  of  a  very  fine  stun",  brought  by  the  Indians  into  Persia. 
1666  HAVERS  P.  ddla  dalle's  Trav.  E.  India  123  They 
had  such  colour'd  clothes  as  m  Persia  they  call  Scial,  and 
!  use  for  girdles,  but  the  Indians  wear  them  cross  the  shoulders. 
1687  A.  LOVICLL  tr.  Thcucnot's  Trav.  in.  37  At  all  times 
when  they  go  abroad,  they  were  a  dial  which  is  a  kind  of 
toilet  of  very  fine  Wool  made  at  Cadnnir.  1727  A.  HAMIL- 
TON A't'Tt-.  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  .\.\\vi.  50  And  when  they  go 
abroad,  they  [women]  wear  a  Shaul  folded  up,  or  a  Piece 
of  white  cotton  Cloth  lying  loose  on  the  Top  of  their 
Heads.  1792  tr.  Rodto>Cs  Madagascar  in  Pinkerton  I'cy. 
(1814)  XVI.  760  There  are  few  oriental  travellers  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  those  fine  woollen  stuffs  known  in  Bengal 
by  the  name  of  shawls,  which  tbe  Mahometans  use  for 
turbans.  1903  SIR  A.  H.  LAVAKD  Aittobing.  I.  iii.  145  A 
thick  shawl  in  endless  folds  round  their  wai>ts.  l 

2.  As  the  name  of  an  article  of  clothing  worn  in 
Europe   and    the   "West,   chiefly  by    women    as   a 
covering  for  the  shoulders  or,  sometimes,  for  the 
head  ;  originally  applied  to  the  imported  '  Cash- 
mere sha\\l'  (=  sense  i  above:   see  CASHMEHE), 
but  in  later  use  extended  to  denote  an  oblong  or 
sijuarc  piece  of  any  textile  or  netted  fabric,  whether 
o!  wool,  silk,  cotton,  or  mixtures  of  these. 

'I  he  imported  'Ca.shmere  shawls'  bad  u>uai1y  elaborate 
patterns,  in  which  a  prominent  feature  was  a  peculiar  orna- 
ment shaped  something  like  a  pear,  with  the  narrow  end 
continued  into  acurvu.  These  patterns  are  often  imitated  in 
1  -haw Is  '  of  European  manufacture. 

'1  lie  use  of  the  ^hawl  as  an  outdoor  garment  is  now  c<jn- 
fined  to  the  poorer  cla^c-. 

1767  STERNI-;  Let.  to  Eliza  \,  I  dreamt.,  that  thou  earnest 
!  into  the  room  with  ashaul  in  thy  hand  . .  you  folded  tbe  -.haul 
about  my  wai>t.  1777  Phil.  Trans.  LX  VI  1, 485  TheShauU 
all  come  from  Ca-semhe.  .[their]  material  the  produce  of  a 
Thibet  sheep.  1782  European  Mag,  II.  68  Many  a  lady 
shrouded  in  a  S  brawl  [{read  Shru\  ij.  1782-3  \V.  F.  MAKTYN 
Gcog.  Mag.  I.  44  Thote fashionable  handkerchiefs,  which  the 
Knglish  ladies  have  of  late  years  worn  under  the  name  of 
shauis.  1798  SOI-HIA  I.I.K  Ctintt-rb.  T.,  Yng,  Lady's  T.  II. 
544  The  servants. .  were  unfolding  for  her  notice  a  rich,  and 
remarkable  Indian  shawl.  1817  HYRON  AV//0  Ix.xxv,  The 
Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shaw!.  1834  McCULLOCH 
Diet.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  s.  v.,  The  finest  Kdinbtirgh  and  Paisley 
shawls.  1840  MAI. COM  Trav.  91  The  thin  cotton  shawls 
covering  not  only  the  whole  person  but  the  head,  are  lent 
them  every  morning  to  wear  in  school,  and  kept  beautifully 
white.  1866  G.  MACDOXALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xxxii.  (1878) 
552  Miss  Oldcastle  appeared  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl.  1902 
ALICE  TEUTON  Lights  <y  Shadows  Hosp.  ix.  139,  I  just 
wrapped  the  baby  up  in  a  shawl. 

b.  Worn  round  the  neck  as  a  protection  from 
cold. 

1834  Baboo  I,  xii.  208  (Stanf.l  Fold  your  shawl  close  round 
your  throat.  1837  DICKKNS  Pickw.  ix,  Kmma,give  Pickwick  a 
shawl  to  tie  round  his  neck.  1859  SALA  Gas-light  <$•  D.  vii. 
85  A  gentleman  with  a  very  shiny  hat,  a  very  long  shawl, 
and  an  indefinite  quantity  of  thick  great-coats. 

3.  attrih.  and  Comb.    a.  simple  attrib.,  tn&shawl- 
cloth,  counterpane,  girdle,  goods t  kind,  -pin,  stuff, 
tnrban, -weaver ) -work,  wrap;  shawl  girt,  -shaped 
adjs. ;  shau'lwise  adv. 

1841  MOOKCROFT  Trail.  II.  169  A  strong  *shawl-cloth 
called  Patu.  1791  Trans,  Sec.  Arts  (1792)  X.  196  A  "Shawl 
Counterpane,  four  yards  square.  t844£.WARDURTONOv,rc«/j/ 
<y  Cross  (1846)  II.  xvii.  251  The  [Turkish]  smugglers  gathered 
round  the  door  of  the  tent,  their  *shawl  girdles  stuck  full  of 
pistols  and  yataghans.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  11.  Iviii,  Tbe 
wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee,  With  *shawl-girt  head,  and 
ornamented  gun.  1783  G.  FORSTFR  Jonrn.  Hcngal  to  En*. 
xiii.  (1798)  II.  19  A  portion  of  the  revenue  of  Kashimre 
is  transmitted  to  the  Afghan  capital  in  "shaul  goods. 
1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  p.  ii/i  The  fronts  are  trimmed  with 
a  ktppel  of  tbe  *shawl  kind,  of  black  velvet  or  silk.  1860 
WORCESTER,  *Shawl*f>int  a  pin  for  fastening  a  shawl.  1873 
B.  HARTK  Fiddletown  10  Her  shawl  pin  and  a  soiled  cuff. 
1898  Daily  News  2  Apr.  6/5  The  *shaw  1-shaped  capes. 
1841  MOORCROFT  Trai:  II.  186  An  immense  variety  of  arti- 
cles of  *shawl-stufT  are  manufactured  in  Kashmir,  besides 
the  shawls  themselves.  1815  EI.PHINSTOSE  Ace.  Cauhul 
(1842)  I.  Introd.  31  He  wore  the  Persian  dress,  with  a  cap  and 
a  "shawl  turban  over  it.  1842  VIGNE  Trai'.  Kashmir  II. 
121  A  first-rate  *shawl-weaver  will  occasionally  earn  one 
small  rupi  a  day.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  IY.  Africa  223 
When  they  wear  anything  on  their  heads  it  is  a  handker- 
chief folded  *shawlwise.  1909  Chamb.  Jrul.  Oct.  640/2 
These  stitches  originally  were  used  for  "shawl-work.  1879 
MRS.  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Housek.  Managem.  23  Von  should 
have  your  *shawi  wraps  and  rug  handy  for  use  on  deck  when 
it  is  chilly. 

b.  Special  comb. :  shawl-dance,  a  dance 
originating  in  the  East,  in  which  a  shawl  or 
scarf  is  waved ;  so  shawl -danciug ;  shawl 
dressing-gown,  a  dressing-gown  having  a  shawl- 
like  pattern  ;  shawl-goat,  a  goat  of  Tibet  (Capra 
lanigcra)  which  furnishes  the  wool  for  making 
the  Indian  shawls;  shawl-handkerchief,  a 
handkerchief  resembling  a  shawl;  shawl-loom, 
a  loom  for  weaving  shawls;  also,  (a  figure- 
weaving  loom '  (Knight— Diet.  Meek.  1 875) ; 
shawl-material  (see  quot.  1882) ;  shawl-pattern, 
a  pattern  resembling  or  characteristic  of  that 
of  an  oriental  shawl;  also  ol//?£. ;  shawl -reticule, 
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?  a  reticule  made  of  cashmere  bearing  a  shawl 
pattern;  f shawl-room,  the  room  for  depositing 
shawls  at  a  place  of  assembly ;  shawl-strap,  a 
pair  of  leather  straps  joined  to  a  transverse  handle, 
for  carrying  shawls,  etc. ;  shawl- waistcoat,  a 
waistcoat  having  a  pattein  resembling  that  of  an 
oriental  shawl ;  shawl-wool,  the  wool  of  the 
shawl  goat;  also  attrib. 

1813  Examiner  15  Mar.  171/1  A  conversation. .,  which 
naturally  concludes  with  a  *  shawl -dance.  1897  'OuiDA* 
Massarencs  xxi,  She  had  danced  her  shawl  dance  on  the 
brink  of  exposure  and  bankruptcy.  1813  BxatttinfriS  Mar. 
175/1  There  is  a  lady,  whose  character  is.. marked  by  her 
skill  in  *shawl-dancing.  1837  DICKENS  Pickiu.  xli,  The 
broken-down  spendthrift  in  his  *shawl  dressing-gown.  1793 
T.  BAIRD  Agric,  Middlesex  39  A  *shawl-goat  from  the  East 
Indies.  1893  LYDEKKER  Horns  fy  Hoofs  107  The  long- 
haired shawl  goat  of  Tibet.  1838  LVTTON  Alice  vn.  iv,  The 
rest  of  the  party,  .unmuffled  themselves  of  cloaks  and 
*shawl-handkerchiefs.  17830.  FORSTER  Journ*  Bengal  to 
Eng,  xiii.  (1798;  II,  20  The  Kasbmiriana  say,  that  during 
their  subjection  to  the  Mogul  dominion,  the  province  con. 
tained  forty  thousand  *shaul  looms.  1882  CAULKEILD  & 
SAWAKD  Diet.  Needlework  445  *  Shaw  I  materials,  The.se  are 
a  mixture  of  silk  and  wool,,  .employed  for  the  partial  making 
and  trimming  of  dresses.  1838  DICKKNS  O.  'J'wist  xxii,  A 
coarse,  staring,  *shawt-pattern  waistcoat.  1908  Chainb. 
Kncycl.  IX.  376  A  few  words  may  be  said  about  the  patterns 
of  Cashmere  shawls. ..The  most  characteristic  feature.. is 
what  has  been  usually  called  the  '  cone  '  or  *  pine  cone'... 
Sometimes  it  is  simply  called  the  shawl  pattern.  1825  T.  HOOK 
Sayiugs'&sx.  n.  1'assion  %  Princ.  xii.  III.  291  An  imitation 
~'Tshawi  reticule,  as  large  as  a  moderate  sacde  nuit,  and  con- 
taining. .  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  the  party,  hung  upon  her 
arm.  1838  LYITOX  Alice  vin.  ii,  The  Kidies  were  waiting 
their  carriage  in  the  *shawUroom.  1873' SUSAN  COOLIDGE  ' 
II  7ft f  Katy  Did  at  Sc/i.  iii.  42  Tucking  the  railway  guide 
into  a  *sha wl-strap,  and  closing  her  bag  with  a  snap.  1840 
THACKERAY  Shabby-genteel  .Story  viii,  He  had  a  ''shawl- 
waistcoat  of  many  colours.  1774 \V.  HASTINGSIIIC.  R.Mark- 
ham  Mission  ofBogln  1,1376)  8  The  animals  called  tus,  which 
produce  the  *shawlwool.  ifygProc.R.  (.'Cog.  Soc.  1. 440 The 
export  of  shawl-wool  \pashjn)  to  India  [from  Tibet]  has  fallen 
off.  1841  MOORCKOI-T  Trav.  I.  311  The  *bhawl-wool  goat. 

Shawl  (fyl:,  ?'.  [f.  SHAWL  sl>.]  trans.  To 
cover  with  a  shawl,  put  a  shawl  on  (a  person). 

1812  Miss  KUGEWORTH  Absentee  iii,  Her  son  assisted 
Grace  Nugent  most  carefully  in  shawling  the  young  heiress. 
1820  BYRON  Juan  v.  cxlvii,  His  Highness  \vas..Shawl'd  to 
the  nose.  1840  LADY  C.  BURY  f/ist.  J<'lirt  vit  We  retired 
to  cloak  and  shawl  ourselves.  1848  THACKERAY  Van,  Fair 
xxvii,  George  had  meanwhile  very  carefully  shawled  his 
wife.  1880  MRS.  L.  B.  WALKORD  Troublesome  Dait.  I.  i. 
18  Evelyn  beheld  a  slight  feminine  form,  shawled  and 
wrapped  to  the  chin.  1899  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  329/1  She 
shawled  her  head  and  her  baby  in  her  sea-blue  cloak. 

Shawl,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SHOAL  a. 

Shawlde,  shawle,  var.  ff.  SHAUL  dial. 

Shawled  Jgld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SHAWL  s&.  (or  v.) 
+  -ED.]  Wearing  or  covered  with  a  shawl. 

1834  HT.  MARTINEAU  Farrers  ii.  20  Then,  while  Jane 
settled  herself,  aproned,  shawled,  and  mittened,  at  her  desk. 
1847  DISRAELI  Tancrcd  \\,  ii,  Their  arms  and  shawled  heads 
glistened  in  the  silver  blaze  of  the  moon.  1876  WHYTE 
MELVILLE  Katcrfelto  iii.  27  With  a  shawled  robe  of  scarlet 
and  orange  reaching  to  her  naked  ankles.  1902  E.  B.  OTT- 
LEY  in  C.  E.  Osborne  Father  Dolling  iv.  (1905)  37  The 
shawled  and  hatless  East  End  girls. 

Shawling  (J^'lin.),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  SHAWL  v.  and 

Sb.  +-ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  covering  with,  putting  on,  or 
wearing  a  shawl. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxix,  I  should  look  on  his  compli- 
ments,  his  bowings,  his  cloakings,  his  shawlings,  and  his 
handings,  with  some  little  suspicion.  1822  Miss  MITFORD 
In  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  144  His  cloakings  and  shawl- 
ings  are  worse  than  any  cold.  1824  —  Village  I.  252  The 
shawlings,  the  cloakings.  the  cloggings  !  the  cautions 
against  cold,  or  heat,  or  ram,  or  sun  !  1861  SALA  Tiu.  round 
Clock  237  Nor  during.. the  dancing,  the  supper,  the  shawl- 
ing, the  departure,  and  the  drive  home  to  his  chambers. 

*2.  The  material  of  a  shawl. 

c  1806  MRS.  SHERWOOD  in  Life  xx.  (1847)  346  A  skull  cap 
of  rich  shawling,  or  embroidered  silk. 

Shawlless  (J§-l,les)(o.  [f.  SHAWL sl>.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  or  not  wearing  a  shawl. 

1847  EMILY  BRONTE  IVuthering  Heights  ix.  (1850)  73 
Cathy  ..  standing  bonnetless  and  shawlless.  1871  Miss 
MuLOCKFair  Frattcci.  8  What  decent  English  maid-servant 
would  choose  to  saunter  bonnetless,  shawlless  [etc.]?  1906 
Edin,  Rev.  Apr.  469  Mrs.  Brown  went  shawlless. 

Shawm  (j£m),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4  schallemele, 
6  shamulle,  shamble.  £.  pL  4-5  schalmeis, 
s(c)halrnys,  shalemeyes,  chalemyes.  7.  //. 
5  shalmuse,  shalemuse,  schalmeuis,  6  shal- 
mewes ;  sing.  5  sc(h)almuse,  6  schalxnesse ; 
//.  5  s(c)halmuses,  schalmoyses.  6,  5-7 
schalme,  6  shaulm(e,  6-7  shalme,  6-9  shulm; 
//.  6  shalmz,  schallmes.  f.  //.  6  shambes, 
s(c)hames,  scharames.  f.  6  shaume,  pi.  schaw- 
mys,  6-7  shawme,  (7  pi.  shawn(e)s),  7-  shawm. 
[  I  he  ME.  schallenielle.  (whence  the  other  a  forms) 
is  a.  OF.  chalemel  (mod.F.  chalnmeait}  :— vulgar 
L.  *calcunellus,  dim.  of  L.  calamus  reed.  The 
j8  forms  (with  which  cf.  MHO.  schalmte^  MDu. 
schalmeye,  sckalmeide,  MLG.  sckaltneie,  mod.G. 
and  Du.  schalmei}  are  a.  OF.  chalemie,  an  unex- 
plained derivative  of  L.  calamus.  The  7  forms  are 
a.  OF.  thalemeauX)  pi.  of  chalemel)  the  form 
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of  the  last  syllable  being  prob.  influenced  by  asso- 
ciation with  MUSE  sfr.s,  bagpipe  ;  the  pi.  was  in 
Eng.  early  mistaken  for  a  sing.,  and  a  new  plural 
schalmuses  was  formed.  The  reduction  of  the  word 
to  a  monosyllable  was  prob.  due  to  misapprehension 
of  pi.  forms  like  schalmys.  See  also  SHALLE.] 

1.  A  mediaeval  musical  instrument  of  the  oboe 
class,  having  a  double  reed  enclosed  in  a  globular 
mouthpiece. 

Coverdale,  followed  by  the  Prayer-book  Psalter,  uses 
shawmes  in  Ps.  xcviii.  7  where  the  original  and  the  ancient 
versions  have  '  trumpet '  or  'horn  '. 

a.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  358  With  Cornemuse  and 
Schallemele  {rhyme  hele].  1524  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII^  IV. 
209  And  forthwith  the  trompettes  and  shamullesdid  sounde 
and  blewe  upmoostepleasauntely.  1572  Bo8SEffEIX^4?wydn< 
n.  46  One  of  them  singeth  with  voice,  another  with  shamble 
{Isid.  xi.  iii.  59  b,  Vna  voce,  altera  tibiis], 

P.  c  135°  Libeaus  Desc.  (Kaluzal  1864  Trompes,  homes, 
schalmeis  [T.  rr.  schalmys,  schalmes,  schalmuses]  Before  J?e 
hi^e  deis  He  herd,  c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  1218  That 
maden  lowde  menstralcies  In  cornemuse  and  shalm  yes 
[•v.  rr.  chalemyes,  shalemeyes]  And  many  other  maner  pipe. 

y.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Mankode  n.  iii.  (ibog)  117  Reedes  and 
floytes  and  shalmuses.  a  1440  Sir  Degree.  1086  With  trompe 
and  with  nakere,  And  the  seal  in  use  clere.  c  \\qQProinp.Parr. 
443/2  SchaImuse,pype,i-a«/£K(Ta.  1480  CANTON  Ovid's  Met. 
xn.  xvi,Gheterns,  lutes,  shalemuse,  recordours.  1481  —  Rey- 
nard xli.  (Arb.)  1 12  They  blewe  up  trompettis  and  pyped  wyth 
shalymoyses.  a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Honsek.  Ord.  (1790) 
48  Whereof  sume  use  trumpettes,  suine  shalmuse  and  small 
pipes.  1503  Privy  Purse  E.rf.  F.liz.  York  (1830)  91  Item 
to  the  Kinges  mynstrelles  with  the  shalmewes  xls.  1530 
PALSGR.  266 'i  Schalmesse  a  pype,  chaliitcau. 

6.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Iltywlat  762  The  dulset,  the  dulsacordis, 
the  sclialme  of  assay.  1513  BKADSHAW  St.  Werbnrge  i. 
1689  Trumpettes  blewe  vp  shalmes  and  claryons.  1533 
EI.YOT  Last.  Heltlie  n.  xxxiii.  (1541)  51  The  entrayles.  .be 
exercised  by  blowyng,  eyther  by  constrainte,or  plaiyngeon 
shaulmes  or  sackbottes.  i$4zUDALL  Erasm.  Ap<?ph.  223^ 
Klowyng  on  a  bagpipe,  or  a  shalme,  or  on  some  other 
facioned  pipe.  -1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)ii,  45  Trum- 
pet tis  and  schalmis  w<  a  schowt  Playid  or  the  rink  began. 
1563-83  FOXE  A.  fy  M,  I.  242/2  A  noyse  of  trumpets  and 
tihalmes.  1565  Cooi'KR  Thesaurus,  Auletest.  .he  that  plaieth 
on  the  flute  orshaulnte  :  a  pyper.  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871) 
7  This  Pageaunt  waz  clozd  vp  with  a  delectable  harmony  of 
Hautboiz,  Shalmz,  Cornets,  and  such  oother  loond  muzik. 
a  1578  LIXDKSAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  379  The 
dcnner  quhair  thair  was  great  mirth  schallmes  draught 
trumpattis  and  weir  trumpatis.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  liv. 
514  '1  his  kmde  [of  reed]  dyd  serue  to  make  tongues  for  pipes, 
shaulmes,  or  trumpettes.  1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr. 
i.  iii.  144  The  douting  conscience  soundeth  heavily  like  a 
shalme.  1641  BROME  Joviail Crtwv,  (Stage  dir.),  A  flowrish 
of  Sbalms,  1705  MOTTEUX  Qiti.\:.  (1733)  II  I.  238  The  Moors 
..only  use  Kettle-Drums,  and  g.  kind  of  Shaulms  like  our 
Waits  or  Hautboys.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Afinstr.  vi.  vi,  From 
the  lofty  balcony,  Rung  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vn.  v,  Paris.. claps  nands,  as  the 
Avengers,  with  their  shrilling  drums  and  shalms  tramp  by. 

E-  J533  CRAN.MER  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  317 
Tromppets,  shambes,  and  other  dy verse  instrumentes.  1537 
Lett.  $  Papers  Hen.  r//7,XII.  MI  Befory*  Scotyshgent. 
Shamis  &  dyvers  oder  instrumentes.  1553  EDEN  Treat. 
AVif  Ind,  (Arb.)  14  A  great  noyse  of  cimbals,  drumslades, 
liinbrelles,  shames,  pipes,  flutes.  1555  in  Burgh  Rec.Edin.  \ 
(1871)  II.  220  James  Dromond  and  his  marrowis  quha  ; 
playit  befoir  Sanct  Geill  on  Sanct  Geillis  day  on  the 
schammes.  c  1650  Scottish  Field  320  in  Percy  Folio  MS. 
I.  228  Many  shames  [15. .  Ibid.  450  in  Chetham  Soc.  Misc. 
II. i  shalmes]  in  that  showe:  with  theire  shrill  pipes. 

f.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  x.  67  Wyth  tympanis,  taw- 
bronis,  }e  war  wont  to  heyr,  And  bos  schawmys  of  turnyt 
buschboun  tre.  1535  COVEBDALE  Ps.  xcvii.  7  With  trom- 
pettes also  &  shawmes.  1567  DRANT  Horace  de  Arte  P. 
Avij,  The  shawme  [L.  tibia}  was  not  as  H  is  nowe  with 
copper  wry  t  bed  in  In  trumpet  wyse  but  [etc.].  1590  SPENSEK 
F.  Q.  i.  xii.  13  With  shaumes,  and  trompets,  and  with 
clarions  sweet.  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  Bunting  Pestle 
Prol.,  Cit.  What  stately  Musick  have  you?  You  have 
Shawnes.  Pro.  Shawns?  no.  Cit.  No?. .Ralph  plaies  a 
stately  part,  And  he'must  needs  have  Shawns.  i675Coyfc:L 
in  Early  Voy.  Levant  (Hakl.  Soc.)  211  Their  [Turkish] 
pipe  is  much  the  same  with  our  trebble  shawme  [printed 
shaurne]  or  Hooboy.  i68gOTWAY  Windsor  Castle  193  The 
Cornet,  Flute  and  Shawme.  1698  FRYER  Acc.E.  Ind.  $  P. 
30  With  the  noise  of  Drum,  Shawm,  and  Fife.  1789  BURNEY 
Hist.  Mus.  II.  iv.  270  note,  Shawm  in  old  English  is  a 
clarinet  of  low  pitch.  1830  TENNYSON  Dying  Sivan  iii,  As 
when  a  mighty  people  rejoice  With  shawms,  and  with 
cymbals,  and  harps  of  gold.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.Afr. 
in  Jrnl.  Geog.Soc.  XXIX.  240  Of  these  [musical  instruments] 
the  most  noisy  is  a  kind  of  shawm,  a  straight  tube  of  wood 
bound  with  palm  fibre  and  opening  like  a  clarionet.  1865 
SWINBURNE  Poems  $  Ball.^  St.  Dorothy  403  Fair-clothed 
men  that  play  on  shawms  and  lutes. 

1637  N.  WHITING  Albino  fy  Bellama^  Vind.  Poesze  H  3, 
I  knew  the  Roscians  feature,  not  his  name,  Yet  tis  engraven 
on  the  Shaulme  of  Fame. 

o.  trans/.  An  organ-stop  resembling  the  shawm 
in  quality  of  sound. 

1852  SEIDEL  Organ  84  The  organ  in  St.  Elizabeth's,  ttres- 
lau,  contains  a  shalm. 

t  2.  A  player  on  the  shawm.   Obs.  rare. 

1481-90  Howard  Honsek.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  207  The  same  day, 
my  Lord  gaff  to  my  Lord  Glossetyres  schalmevis  vj.s.  viij.d. 
1522  Ord.  King's  Ho.  in  Genii.  Mag.  (1834)  CIV.  i.  48  When 
it  shall  please  him  to  have  any  Schames,  Ministrells,  or  any 
such  other,  to  come  to  his  presence. 

3.   Comb, i  as  shawm- blower^  -player^   -playing 

(adj.). 

1826  HOR.  SMITH  Tor  Hill  (1838)  I.  260  Scrapers  of 
rebecks,  *shawm-blowers?  and  vagabond  pipers.  1540 
PALSGR.  Acolastns  n.  iii.  M  ij  b,  Any  trompettours  or 
*shaulme  players.  1865  SWINBURNE  Chastclard  v.  i.  171 
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Tliesc  fahawm-players  That  walk  before  strange  women  and 
make  songs  !  1894  Du  MAURIER  Trilby  n.  (1895)  60  A  lordly, 
godlike,  'shawm-playing,  cymbal-banging  hero. 

Shawm  (Jfm),  v±  rare.  In  5  shalemoyse. 
[f.  SHAWM  sb.~\  intr.  To  play  on  the  shawm. 

!48oCA.XTON  Chili's  Met.  XI.  iv,  There  satte  Pan.  .holdyngc 
a  floyte  of  a  rosier,  in  whiche  he  shalemoysed  &  pyped  a 
strange  note.  1844  Blac/nu.  Mag.  LVI.  96  All  our  talented 
performers  had  tuned  their  instruments,  scraped,  fluted, 
twanged,  jingled,  and  shawmed  to  their  hearts1  content. 


Shawm  (J§rn),  v* 
[Cf.  SCAUM  f.]  intr. 
Also  trans. 


orth,  dial.     Also  shaum. 
(See  quots.  1855,  1877.) 


1824  J.  HODGSON  in  J.  Raine  ATem.  (1858)  II.  49  Keep  on 
our  hats  and  shawm  our  shins,  and  be  like  other  Laplanders 
happy  at  home.  1855  \Vhitby  Gfoss.,'l'o  S/wwm,  to  warm 
the  knees  and  toes  by  sitting  with  them  close  to  the  fire. 
1877  Holderness  Gloss.  ,  Shawm,  to  sit  in  front  of  the  fire, 
with  upraised  petticoats,  to  impart  warmth  to  the  legs. 

t  Shawmer.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  schawmir, 
shalmewer,  shamuller.  [f.  SHAWM  ji.  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  plays  on  the  shawm. 

1305  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  III.  152  Item,  to  ane 
schawmir  in  Air,  xiiijs.  1511  Lett,  f,  Pap.  Hen.  Vlll,  II. 
n.  1451  [At  Greenwich,  to  Piers  Thoulouse],  a  minstrel 
shalmewer,  4/.  1527  WHITINTON  Vulgaria.  i6b,  Mynstrelles 
dwelle  here  and  there  :  as  harpers,  luters,  fydlers,  shamullers. 

Shawnee  (J'/n»~)-  [The  name  of  a  tribe  of 
Algonquin  Indians.  Cf.  SHAWANESE.]  Used  attrib. 
in  Shawnee-haw,  the  larger  withe-rod,  Viburnum 
midum  ;  Shawnee-wood,  the  western  catalpa  or 
catawba-tree,  Catalpa  speciosa. 

1909  in  Century  Diet.  Snpfl.     1911  in  WKBSTKR. 

t  Shaw-net.  Obs.  [?  f.  SHAW  +  NET  sb.}  ?  A 
fowling-net  for  use  in  a  '  shaw  '  or  coppice. 

1648  HEXHAM  n,  yicnve,  Shaw-nets  for  Wood-cocks. 

Shawp,  variant  of  SHAUP  Sc. 

Shawy  (fg-i),  a.  rare.  [f.  SHAW  sbl  +  -Y.] 
Abounding  in  shaws  ;  woody. 

1848  Eraser's  Mag.  XXXVIII.  186  Through  rocky  cleugh 
and  shawy  glen.  Ibid.  187,  I..  seek  some  shawy  burn. 
Ibid.  317  They  wander,  .up  the  shawy  braes. 

Shay  (J^1)-  [A  back-formation  from  CHAISE 
(piz)  mistaken  for  a  plural.  AlsoCHAY.]  =CHAISE. 

1717  S.  SEWALL  Diary  20  Sept.,  The  (Jovernour  went 
through  Charlestown  ..  carrying  Madam  Paul  Dudley  in 
his  shay.  '735  in  Corey  Maiden  666  Bought  a  shay  ^27  los. 
1806-7  J-  BEKESKOKD  Miseries  Hunt.  Lije  xx.  (ed.  3)  II.  237 
Or  who  d  swelter  and  stoop  Over  linen  and  soap,  While  each 
tax-cart  and  shay  To  the  Fair  jolts  away?  1841  J.  T. 
HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  71  Some  in  shays,  and  others  on 
horseback.  1867  O.  W.  HOLMES  Guardian  Angel  xiv. 
(1891)  170  It  is  n't  everybody  that  can  ride  to  heaven  in  a 
C-spring  shay,  as  my  poor  husband  used  to  say.  1873  LD. 
LVTTON  in  Lady  B.  Balfour  Lett.  (1906)  I.  298  The  Bois.. 
was  full  of.  .  one-horse  shays. 

b.  attrib.,  as  shay  boy,  cart. 

1840  J.  T.  HEWLETT  P.  Priggins  xiv,  He  gives  the 
coachman  or  *shayboy  twice  as  much  as  is  usual.  1823 
C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Points  of  Misery  30  [She]  puts  him  in  a 
light  *shay  cart.  1835  DICKENS  Sk.  Bozt  Greenwich.  Fair, 
Cabs,  hackney-coaches,  '  shay  '  carts. 

||  Shaya,  variant  of  CHAY. 

Shay-brained,  a.  dial.    Foolish,  silly. 

1806  BLOOMHELD  Wild  Fl.,  Abmr  15  While  I  take  this 
shay-brained  course  And  like  a  fool  run  to  and  fro. 

Shayl,  Shayr  :  see  SHAIL  v.,  SHAKE  v. 

t  Shayth.  Sc.  [?  a.  Gael,  seadh.'}  Reason,  what 
is  reasonable  ;  also,  (a  person's)  rights. 

J54a/iVcwrt'j0/'.£fc/«(NewSpald.Club  1903)  I.  72  Angnes 
Stone  vrangit  in  the  saying  to  Necoll  Moressone  that  shayth 
war  it  to  gadder  ane  dussane  of  quyins  and  gar  lesch  him 
quhill  tha  var  ane  inch  of  him  togidder.  1546  Ibid.  88 
Thomas  Beyn  for  the  wrangus  slaying  of  ane  zoung  swyn 
out  of  his  shayth  pertenying  to  Johne  Crokatt..sall  pay  to 
the  said  Johne  four  sillingis. 

She  (JA  J'"),  pers.  proa.,  yd  sing.  fern.  nom. 
Forms  :  a.  2  sose,  3  sse,  3-7  sche,  4  shae.  4-5 
se,  4-6  ohe,  4-7,  (8)  shee,  9  dial.  zhe(e,  sheea, 
shell,  shey,  sha,  etc.,  3-  she  ;  3  sje.  P.  Chiefly 
Sc.  and  north.  3  sso,  3-5  soo,  3-7,  9  dial,  scho, 
4,  6  schoe.  4-5  sehow,  4-7,  9  dial,  sho,  5  shoy, 
6  schew,  sehw,  5,  9  dial,  shoo,  6-7,9  dial,  shoe, 
9  dial,  shou,  shu,  su,  etc.  7.  4-5  scheo,  4-6  sheo. 
8.  Combined  with  a  following  verb,  as  4  shere  = 
she  were  ;  5  shalighte  =  she  alight  ;  6  shase,  7 
sh'has,  8  sh'as  =  she  has  ;  6  schois,  7  shees  = 
she  is  ;  7  sh'ad  =  she  had  ;  7  sheele,  shele  = 
she  will.  See  also  SB',  SH-.  [Of  difficult  etymo- 
logy ;  but  prob.  an  altered  form  of  the  OE.  fem. 
dem.  pron.  sio,  st'a,  sle  :  see  THE  dem.  pron.  A.  I  b. 

It  would  appear  that  in  some  dialects  of  late  OE.  the 
diphthong  in  this  word  underwent  a  change  of  stress,  the 
older  pronunciations  (sw)  and  (sle)  being  replaced  by  (syo) 
and  (syfl.  The  latter  of  these  variants  is  represented  by 
the  spelling  sje  of  the  i3th  c.  ;  and  the  phonetic  develop- 
ment so  far  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  OE.  fem.  pers. 
pron.  Mo,  Ma,  htc  (see  HEO),  which  in  the  13th  c.  was  pro- 
nounced  in  some  dialects  (hyd,  hy^),  as  is  shown  by  the 
written  forms  J/w,  }/«.  As  the  combination  (sy)  is  acousti- 
cally close  to  (J),  and  more  difficult  (according  to  English 
habits  of  articulation)  to  produce,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
(sy£,  sy£)  became  (p,  p),  these  being  the  pronunciations  ex- 
pressed by  the  written  forms  sex  (midland,  c  1150)  and  sco, 
si/io  (northern,  a  1300). 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  view  that  in  ONorthumbrian 
the  fem.  sing,  of  the  demonstrative  was  not  sia,  seo,  but  3eo, 
Sill.  Instances  of  seo,  sio  are,  however,  found  in  the  Lindis- 
farne  Gospels  and  the  glosses  to  the  Durham  Ritual  and 
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Hymnarium;  and  theextant  remains  of  thedialect  represent 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  Northumbrian  territory. 

With  regard  to  the  substitution  of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun for  the  original  pers.  pron.,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  phonetic  development  of  various  dialects  had  in  the 
i2th  and  i3th  c.  rendered  the  pronouns  he  (masc.)  and  heo 
(fem.)  almost  or  wholly  indistinguishable  in  pronunciation. 
There  was  therefore  where  these  dialects  were  spoken  a 
strong  motive  for  using  the  unambiguous  feminine  demon- 
strative Instead  of  the  feminine  personal  pronoun.  Further, 
the  districts  in  which  s/ieor  sho  first  appears  in  the  place  of 
heo  are  marked  by  the  abundance  of  Scandinavian  elements 
in  the  dialect  and  place-names ;  and  in  Old  Norse  the  dem. 
pron.  (of  nil  genders)  is  often  used  as  a  personal  pron.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that  in  OS.  and  OHG.  the  fem.  pers. 
pron.  nom.  sing,  was  sin  (mod.G.j/V,  Du.  s/;'),  corresponding 
to  OK.  sfo  (the  oblique  cases,  and  the  masc.  and  neut.  in 
the  sing.,  being  f.  the  stems  /;/-,  *'-};  and  in  OFris.  sc  '  she  ' 
occurs  beside  mtt, 

The  conjecture  that  she  represents  the  ON.  sjd  this  (nom. 
sing.  masc.  and  fem.)  is  untenable  :  the  initial  (J)  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  otherwise,  and  the  vowels  do  not  agree. 
It  is  however  possible  that  the  change  from  the  falling  to 
the  rising  diphthong  in  the  development  both  of  hfo  and  sfo 
may  be  due  to  Scandinavian  influence,  as  in  ON.  the 
Germanic  en  and  /«  became  rising  diphthongs. 

Some  scholars  have  maintained  that  she  and  its  dialectal 
variants  descend  directly  from  the  pronunciations  (hyr,  hy<') 
of  HEO  (referred  to  above);  the  contention  being  that  (hy) 
might  naturally  develop  into  ({).  This  development  has 
occurred  in  some  Norwegian  dialects,  and  it  is  illustrated 
by  the  proper  names  Shetland  and  Shapinshay  from  ON. 
]{jattland  and  Hjalpandiso'y.  But  no  instance  of  it  has 
been  pointed  out  in  English  of  any  period,  and  unless  tins 
can  be  done,  the  proposed  etymology  does  not  appear  to 
have  a  claim  to  consideration. 

The  a  type  (to  which  the  mod.  literary  form  belongs)  is  in 
origin  East  Midland,  while  the/3  type  is  originally  northern.] 

I.  As  proper  feminine  pronoun  of  the  third 
person,  nominative  case. 

1.  The  female  being  in  question,  or  last  men- 
tioned, a.  Used  of  persons  of  the  female  sex. 

a.  1154  £7 /T.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1140,  And  te  Lunde- 
nissce  folc  hire  wolde  ta;ceii  &  scse  fleh.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex. 
1444  S}e  ne  bi-spac  him  neuereadel.  Ibid.  1447  S}e  bar 
him  sirten  sex  sunen.  Ibid.  1698  For  rachel  non  bir5e  ne 
nam  S-je  bi-ta^te  iacob  balaam.  Ibid.  1925  She  [see  5]. 
Ibid.  2619  Sche  forS-ran.  1297  R.  GLOI'C.  (Rolls)  709 
3wan  sse  wolde  imaried  be.  1:1300  Havelok  1721  In  al 
denemark  nis  wimman  So  fayr  so  sche,  bi  seint  iohan  ! 
("1320  R.  BKUNNE  Medit.  843  Se  weixle  bey  wulde  so  serue 
here  sone.  a.  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Cant.  523  In  synguk-r 
ioy  shae  was  glad  in  cry.st.  £1350  //"///.  Paterne  2317  Ac 
sobli  as  che  had  seide..bei  herd  an  huge  route  of  horse. 
c  1420  ?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  ^h  Patronesseof  plesaunce, 
be  nam  yd  well  se  myght.  <•  1460  Towneley  Myst.  x.  158 
A,  hyr  body  is  grete  and  she  with  childe  !  1567  Trial  Treas. 
(1850)  14  Che  can  make  curchy  well  enowe.  1569  J.  ROGERS 
G fosse  Godly  Love  in  Tell-trothes  N.  Yr's.  Gift,  etc.  (1876) 
180  Abpue  all  t hinges,  shee  is  glad  and  willinge  to  suffer 
for  Christes  sake.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  ii.  23  She  shalbe  called 
woman,  because  shee  was  taken  out  of  man.  a  1699  LADY 
A.  HALKETT  Autobiog.  (Camden)  4  When  she  came  to  my 
sisters  house.  1821  SCOTT  Keniliv.  xx,  Yonder  be  's  her, 
mon, — yonder  be 's  her — Zhe  will  buy  changes  an  /he  loikcs 
stuffs.  1893  F.  THOMPSON  Poems  23  Hers  is  the  face  whence 
all  should  copied  be,  Did  God  make  replicas  of  such  as  she. 

ft.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  615  So  bat  sso  [be  quene)  hadde 
sone  gret  poer  an  honde.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  75  Hir  luue  sco 
haldes  lele  ilike.  Ibid.  20209  Vntil  n'r  chamber  scho  it  bare. 
c  1300  Havelok  112  A  mayden. .  pat  was  so  yung  bat  sho  ne 
coube  Gon  on  fote,  ne  speke  wit  moube.  13..  Cursor  Jlf. 
2731-2  (Gott.)  Scho  said,  'for-soth  ne  smile  i  noght';  And 
If  schoe  \Cott.  sco.  .sco]  did  it,  hir  ouerthoght.  ciyj$Sc, 
Leg.  Saints  \.  (Petrus)  64  Quhen  men  lede  hyre  to  be  stede, 
qunar  schow  suld  be  put  to  dede,  Petir  [etc.].  1436  Rolls  \ 
ofParlt.  IV.  498/1  When  itt  was  asked  of  hir  by  ye  Prist, 
if  shoo  wolde  agree  her  to  have  the  said  William  Pulle  to 
husbond,  and  sho  saide,  nay  never  hy  hir  wille.  r  1450 
Mirk's  FesticU  211  But  when  bis  come  to  be  qwhene,  .•-co 
went  ny^  wode  wrob.  1472  P  resent  m.  Juries  in  Surtces 
Misc.  (1890)  23  As  oft  as  shoy  his  fone  defectyffe.  1533 
GAU  Richt  Vay  (1888)  39  And  yat  schw  hayd  na  payne  or 
trowbel  in  hir  birth  as  al  odervemen  hesz  bot  schwbuir  hir 
sone  with  loi  and  blythnes.  f  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S  ) 
xxiii,  17  For  nowdir  wald  schew  rew,  Nor  beir  me  at  dis- 
dane.  1628  in  K.  M.  Fergusson  Alex.  Hume  (1899)  274 
Margaret  Donaldsoune  confessed  that  shoe  gave  her  the 
sark.  c  1634  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  12  And  sho  I 
dicing,  the  work  of  Reformation  prospered,  c  1730  RAMSAY 
Wyfe  ?f  Auchtcrmuchty  iv,  Gudeman,  quod  scho,  content 
am  I.  1824  [CARR]  Craven  Gloss.^Shoe,  she.  1847  EMILY 
BRONTE  Wuthering  Heights  ix.  (1850)  75  And  Miss  Nelly, 
shoe's  a  fine  lass  !  shoo  sits  watching  for  ye  i' t'  kitchen. 

•v.  13..  K,  Alts.  151  Kyng  Phelippes  quene  scheo  is,  Theo 
fairest  woman  lyvyng  y-wis.  1:1380  Sir  Fentmb.  2133,  & 
ban  wente  sheo  pe  burde  bri^t  &  tok  hem  vp  anone.  c  1400 
LOVE  Bona-vent.  Mirr.  iii.  (Gibbs  MS.),  powe  mayste  vnder* 
stond  [be]  furst  ioye  batt  scheo  hadde.  1440  J.  SHIRLKY 
Dethe  K.  James  15  Sheo  is  bot  a  womane. 

8.  1*1300  Haveiok  12  so  For  she  wende  she  were  bi-swike 
That  shere  yeuen  unkyndelike.  ^1374  CHAUCER  Troylns 
V.  189  From  hir  hors  she  alighte  \Harl.  JAY.  .shalighte]. 
*S7S*  ctc-  lsee  ^H-»  Sii1].  1607  SHARPHAM  Flcire  iv.  (1610) 
G  3  b,  Yet  in  the  morning,  sneele  haue  none  of  them  all. 
1631  KNEVET  Rkodontf  his  in.  i.  £3,  Then  to  her  hips 
shele  have  her  garments  fall.  1637  N.  W[HITING)  Albino 
<V  Bellatna.  4  For  having  pow're  to  conquer,  being  faire, 
Sh'ad  pow're  not  to  be  conquerd,  being  chaste.  1675  SHAH- 
WELL  Psyche  in.  Wks.  1720  II.  37  To  Psyche  I  haue  offer 'd 
my  whole  heart,  Sh'has  for  no  other  left  me  the  least  part. 
1697  VANBRUGII  Relapse  v.  ii,  Sure  there's  divinity  about 
her,  and  sh'as  dispensed  some  portion  on't  to  me.  1724 
RAMSAY  F.vergreen  (1761)  II.  17  Schois  fairest  payd  thr.t 
gets  her  Will. 

fb.  With  adjective  prefixed.    Obs.  rare. 

1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  66  Till  proud  she  repent. 
1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1674  Which  speechless  woe  of  his  poor 
she  attendeth. 
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c.  Used  of  animals  of  the  female  sex.  Also 
(esp.  in  rustic  use)  of  certain  animals  (e.  g.  the 
cat,  the  hare)  the  names  of  which  have  a  quasi- 
grammatical  feminine  gender  exc.  when  a  male  is 
specifically  referred  to. 

(-1386  CHAUCER  Sgr.'s  T.  409  And  euere  in  oon  she 
[the  falcon]  cryde  alwey  and  shrighte,  And  with  hir  beek 
hir  seluen  so  she  prighte,  That  [etc.],  c  1410  ^faster  of 
Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  i,  An  hare  shall  dure  well  iiij.  myle 
or  more  or  lasse,  and  she  be  an  olde  hare  mascle.  1486  />'/('. 
St.  AlbanSj  Hawking  c  viii,  She  puttithouer  when  she 
Kuoidith  hir  meete  owte  of  hir  goorge  in  to  hir  bowillis. 
1576  TURBERV.  I'enerie  Hx.  162  Of  the  subtilt'ies  of  an 
Hare,  when  she  is  runne  and  hunted.  1653  WALTON 
Angler  viifi].  147  The  Melter  hovers  over  her  all  that  time 
tli.it  she  [the  female  pike]  is  casting  her  Spawn.  1665  ). 
NORTH  in  Extr.  S.  P.  rel.  Friends  m.  (1912)  234  Tennants 
and  vassalls.  .who  dare  not  say  the  Crow  is  blacke  if  they 
say  shees  white.  1860  READE  Cloister  fy  H.  vii,  She  [a 
leopard]  was  chained  to  the  huntsman.  1891  [D.  JORDAN] 
('Son  of  Marshes')  On  Surrey  Hills  ii.  (1892)  44  He  [the 
sparrow-hawk],  or  '  she',  as  they  say,  will  fly  at  anything. 

H  d.  The  misuse  of  she  for  /  (also  for  you  and 
he)  is  common  in  literary  representations  of  High- 
land English.  Cf.  NAINSELL,  \\mpers.fron.  2  b, 
HERSELF  3  c. 

(-1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  797  A  bard  owt  of  Irland..  Said.. 
'Raike  hir  a  rug  of  the  rost,  or  scho  ^all  ryiue  the\  CI-JQJ 
in  Scot.  Antiquary  (1898)  XII.  105  She  sail  Contin  Her  nane 
Speak  to  te  Salt,  an  te  Excise,  whilk  she  far  sees  will  touch 
Her  nane  sell  Mickle.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  AVy  xxix,  She'll 
speak  her  mind  and  fear  naebody— She  doesna  value  a  Caw- 
mil  mair  as  a  Cowan,  and  ye  may  tell  MacC.illum  More 
that  Allan  Iverach  said  sae.  1819  —  Leg.  Mont  rose  iv, 
\V  iiat  the  deil,  man, .  .can  she  no  drink  after  her  ain 
master  without  washing  the  cup.  //•/<£,  '  And  here  she 
comes,'  said  Donald,  as  Captain  Dalgetty  entered  the  hall. 

2.  Used  (instead  of?'/)  of  things  to  which  female 
sex  is  conventionally  attributed,  a.  Of  a  ship  or 
boat.  Also  (now  chiefly  in  colloquial  and  dialect 
use),  often  said  of  a  carriage,  a  cannon  or  gun,  a 
tool  or  utensil  of  any  kind  ;  occas.  of  other  things. 

In  quots.  c  1380  and  ^1475  the  grammatical  gender  of  the 
Fr.  words  rendered  may  have  influenced  the  translators. 

'375  HARBOUR  Bruce  HI.  626  And  thar  schip  thai  lychtyt 
sone.  .And  scho,  that  swa  wes  maid  lycht,  Raykyt  slidand 
throw  the  se.  ci^BoSir  l-'crumb.  2182,  &  bo}  |>e  dore  \svn- 
strong  &  huge,  wib  be  strok  sche  Me?,  c  1475  Part? nay 
4495  Achambre..full  fair  wroght  &  well,.  .She  myght  in  no 
wise,  .more  fairer  be.  1483  Cely  Pafars  (Camtlen)  142  Oon 
Thursday.. cam  forth  a  passonger  from  Dower  to  Calles 
ward  and  sche  was  chasyd  with  Frensche  men.  1496  Ai\~. 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  209  Item,  to  the  men  that  brocht 
the  clos  cart  furth  of  the  water,  quhen  scho  stude  in  the 
watir  all  nycht.  1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  14  b,  Roste 
a  rape  upon  the  fyre  till  she  be  all  black,  and  eate  her  warm. 
1594  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  V.  195  Haveing  brocht  in  thair 
ship  to  ane  place  thair  quhair  thay  thocht  sho  micht  maist 
convenicntlie  ly.  1672  J.  ROBERTS  Compl.  Canonier  36 
To  cool  a  Piece  of  Ordnance,  when  she  is  grown  hot  with 
over-much  fireing.  1748  Ansoris  Voy.  n.  iii.  (ed.  4)  212  She 
..was  a  fine  roomy  ship.  i8zx  SCOTT  Pirate  viii,  I'll  give 
you  my  fowlingpiece;  she  will  put  a  hundred  swan-shot 
through  a  Dutchman's  cap  at  eighty  paces.  1865  DICKENS 
Mut.  Fr.  in.  vii,  Mr.  Venus. .adjusting  the  kettle  on  the 
fire,  remarked  to  himself. . '  She'll  bile  in  a  couple  of 
minutes'.  1869  St,  James'  Mag.  III.  300  The  certainty  of 
Oriel's  bumping  Balltol,  if  she  can  only  hold  up  as  far  as 
the  Gut.  1877  N.  IT.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  The  feminine  pro- 
nouns she  and  her  are  used  for  many  things,  as  an  oven,  a 
*stee',  a  pianoforte,  a  'suflf',  and  a  church-bell.  1888 
I.EES  &  CLUTTEKBUCK  B.  C.  1887  xxxiv.  (1892)  372  A 
sleeping-car  was  being  prepared  here  for  attachment  to  the 
train  when  she  should  arrive. 

b.  Of  abstractions,  etc.  personified  as  feminine  ; 
also  of  the  soul,  a  city,  the  church,  a  country,  f  an 
army,  etc. 

£•1431  26  Pol.  Poems  xx.  173  She  [the  soul]  is  ashamed, 
now  she  is  wys;  Sche  lyued  in  vowtrye  so  many  a  day. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  mon  \\.  136  Whan  the  cyte 
vnderstode  this,  she  began  to  be  sore  moeved.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  xiii.  14  b,  [He]  told  the 
Ambassadour,  that  the  Turkcs  army  was  at  Malta,  and  that 
she_had  saccaged  the  towne.  Ibid.  i.  xvi.  17  Shee  is  in- 
habited  &  peopled  with  a  great  number  of ..  Merchants. 
1638  JUNIUS  Painl.  Ancients  21  Phantasie  on  the  contrary 
doth  take  in  hand  also  what  shee  hath  not  scene.  1760 
Ann.  Keg.  III.  Aftsc.  £ss,  203  With  all  the  pompous  titles. . 
bestowed  upon  France,  she  is  not  more  than  half  so  powerful 
as  she  might  be.  1827  SCOTT  Snrg.  Dau.  i,  Nature  must 
not  be  hurried,  and  she  avenges  herself  of  every  attempt  to 
do  so.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess,  (1889)  I.  10  The  Church 
cannot  be  said  to  have  created  pilgrimages,  or  even  to  have 
encouraged  them — she  suffered  them.  1871  SMILES  Charac. 
!.  (1876)22  South  Carolina ;.  .if  that  state  went  out  of  the 
world  today,  she  would  not  have  done  so  much  for  the  world 
as  Socrates.  1900  O.  C.  BRODKICK  Mem.  «V  Impressions  252 
Stanley  had  been  ridiculing  the  habit  of  personifying  the 
Church  as  a  woman,  and  speaking  of  it  tenderly  as  she. 

-t"C.  rarely  of  an  immaterial  thing  without  per- 
sonification. 

c  1380  Sir  Fermnb,  2350  To  morwe  we  wolleb..by-gynne 
be  sege.  .&  fro  bat  time  she  ysby-gunne  neschal  heo  neuere 
be  laft  Til  be  tour  a^en  be  wonne. 

d.  Of  natural  objects  considered  as  feminine,  as 
the  moon,  or  the  planets  that  are  named  after 
goddesses  ;  also  of  a  river  (now  rare),  formerly  of 
the  sea,  a  tree,  etc. 

The  two  examples  (quots.  1483,  1588  ')  of  she  used  of  the 
sun  may  possibly  be  due  to  misprint ;  survival  of  the  OK. 
grammatical  gender  can  hardly  be  supposed,  but  Caxton 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  sun  is  fem. 
in  Flemish. 

1483  CAXTON  Golden  Leg.  112  b/a  The  sonne..that  day 
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ascended  as  hye  as  she  is  on  saynt  lohns  clay  at  none, 
1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  340  They  sayle 
alwayes  towards  the  west,  following  the  sunne  when  as  she 
departeth  from  our  hemispheric.  1588  A,  Kixn  tr.  Canisiits' 
Catcch.  I  vj,  Conferring,  .hir  (.«;.  the  moon's]  rising  and 
setting  with  ye  rysing  and  setting  of  ye  sone.  .it  salbe  easie 
to  knaw  how  longe  scho  do  schyne.  1614  A.  ROBERTS 
Sacred  Septen&rie  169  The  Moone  cannot  shine  except  shee 
receiue  light  from  the  Sunne.  1657  I--IGON  Barbados  77, 
I  have  seen  a  Negre  with  two  short  ropes  clyme  the  tree 
and  gather  the  fruit,  about  this  time  she  is  80  foot  high. 
1673  O.  WALKER  /'.due.  I.  viii.  (1687)  73  Demosthenes.. 
strengthened  his  voice  by  declaiming  near  the  sea  side  whrn 
she  roared.  1823  SCOTT  Qncntin  D.  x\v,  She  [sc.  the 
harvest  moon]  shed  her  yellow  influence  over  rich  and 
deep  pastures.  1903  A.  ADAMS  Log  of  Coivboy  \\.  T.T  Tlu? 
driftwood. .  indicated  what  miyhl  be  e\pecu-i[  u  hen  >he  [the 
river]  became  sportive  or  angry. 

3.  Used  pleonastically.     a.  In  apposition  with  a 
s/f,  in  the  nominative  case.    Now  only  arch,  (poct.^ 
and  in  uneducated  use. 

a  1440  .S/;-  J-'glaM,  no  Upon  the  morowe  the  mnydyn 
siiKille,  Sche  wente  before  hur  fadur  in  hnlK-,  Amuiu--  hur 
byrdys  bryght.  1576  Common  Conditions  -^43  (Krandh  .My 
sister,  she  the  Juell  is.  ?  a  1600  Hcggars  Dau.  Bednall- 
Gtren  i.  xvi.  in  Percy  Folio  MS.  II.  282  Then  Kesi-Av  .shee 
sighed,  £  thus  shee 'did  say.  1806  JAMN-ISUS  SirQfafw 
The  bride  .she  cam'  \vi'  the  bridal  train.  1892  Kii'iiv, 
Barrack-room  Ballads  21  My  wife  she  cries  on  the  barrack- 
gate,  my  kid  in  the  barrack-yard.  1896  — Siren  Seas  86 The 
J.incr  she's  a  lady  by  the  paint  upon  'er  face. 

t  "b.  In   apposition   with  a  sb.  in  the  objective 
case.    Qhs. 

1576  Common  Conditions  265  (firandl)  Who  can  but  smile 
;n<i  lavish  to  see  the  state  of  Fnrtune,  ^i<jt ':  1599  S/>- 
Clyom.  in  PcelSs  ll'ks.  iRtldg.)  501  2  Hut  Miall  1  frame, 
then,  mine  excuse  by  serving  Venus  she.  IHd.  511/1  Vet 
though  unto  Neronis  she  I  may  not  show  my  mind. 

4.  Used  for  her,  as  object  or  governed  by  a  pre- 
position,    a.   in  literary  u^e.      Now  rare. 

^1530  Jji.  UKRNEHS  Arth.  Lyt.  Kryt.  Ixxxi.  (1814)  380, 
I  haue  no  mo  chyldren  but  she.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii. 
469  The  Ladies  did  change  Fauours  ;  and  then  we  Following 
the  signes,  woo'd  but  the  signe  of  >he.  1592  DANIF.I.  Delia 
,\i,  '  Tears^  i-o~vs  \-  prayers  ',  Vet  will  I  weepe,  vowe,  pray 
to  cruell  Shee.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  ii.  3  Von  haue  scene 
Cassio,  and  she  together.  1610  —  'j'emp.  in.  ii.  iog,  I  neuer 
saw  a  woman  Hut  onely  Syccrax  my  Dam,  and  she,  1881 
OI.IVF  SCHKKINER  Story  African  J-\ir»i  n.  .xiii.  (rSSg1  284,  I 
want  no  angel,  only  she. 

b.   vulgarly,  as  an  emphatic  objective  case. 

1752  FOOTE  Taste  i.  (1781)  14  The  fat  Cook.. fell  out  nt 
the  Tail  of  the  Waggon  ;  so  we  left  she  behind.  1762 
BICKERSTAFFE  Love  in  I'illftgt'  iii,  iv,  I  have  got  rid  of  she, 
1856  Miss  MULOCK  J.  Halifax  x,  'I  hope — our  pie-enre 
did  not  inconvenience-— the  young  lady  ? '  '  Uless  your  heart, 
sir  !  nothing  ever  inconveniences  she1. 

II.  As  antecedent  pronoun,    followed  by  rela- 
tive, etc.  :  cf.  HE  II. 

5.  The  or  that  woman,  or  person  of  the  female 
sex  (that  or  who  .  .  .). 

Formerly  sometimes  instead  of  her  (objective)  :  cf.  3  b. 

i  1250  Gen.  #  £.r.  1925  Hu  mai  5is  sen..i*at  Sine  bre- 
Sere,  and  ic,  and  she  oat  fie  bar,  sulen  luten  Se?  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  I.  46  Sche  that  is  the  Source  and  Welle  Of 
wel  or  wo.  1:1400  Rule  of  St.  Benet  (Prose)  26  And  so 
bat  gas  vt  of  be  wuke,  and  so  J>at  cum  is  in,  sal  recaiue  be 
benichun  at  morne  at  matins,  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn 
i86Gooayen  to  Tormaday  to  see  the  noblelandeofth.it  lady, 
she  of  whom  thou  arte  amorouse  soo  moche.  a  1540  BAKNES 
ll'ks.  (1573^361/2  Faith  is  shee,  whiche  by  prayer,  obtaineth 
that  thing,  that  the  law  commaundeth.  ci6ooSnAKS.  Sonn. 
iii,  For  where  is  she  so  faire  whose  vn-eavd  wombe  Disdaines 
the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ?  1606  —  Tr.  $  Cr.  11.  iii.  252 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  tli.it  gaue  thee  sucke.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princess  in.  244  There  is  nothing  upon  earth 
More  miserable  than  she  that  has  a  son  And  sees  him  err. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  \\-\\\.  2  That  bright  Lesbia,.  .she 
than  whom  Catullus  Self  nor  family  more  devoutly  cherish'd. 

III.  As  demonstrative  pronoun. 

6.  f  a.  She  ami  s/te,  she  and  he,  etc. :   this  and 
that,  the  one  and  the  other,  both.    Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  u.  1747  And  though  ye  wolde  han 
after  merye  dayes,  Than  dar  ye  nought,  and  why?  for  she, 
and  she  Spak  swich  a  word.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xviii. 
18  Than  will  thay  say,  baith  scho  and  hie,  That  I  am  jaipit 
lait  and  air.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  i.  Prol.  317  He  or  scho 
Quha  takis  me  nocht,  go  quhar  thai  haue  ado.  ig6«  A  herd. 
Kirk  Sess.  Rec.  (Spalding  Club)  7  Quhasumeuer  within 
this  toun,he  or  sche.jniuris.  .their  nychtbour  with  infamous 
.  .word is. 

b.  Followed  by  a  prepositional  phrase. 

1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xliv,  The  Church  gave  her  full 
solemnities,  graced  with  all  the  splendour  which  she  of 
Rome  knows  how  to  apply  with  such  brilliant  effect.  18.. 
H.  (1.  HELL  Poem,  Jfary  Q.  Scots  29  And  there  walks  she 
of  Medici,,  .the  haughiy  Catherine !  a  1849  POK  The 
Assignation,  '  Ha  1*  said  he  thoughtfully,,  .'the  Venus  of 
the  Medici  ?— sheof  the  diminutive  head  and  the  gilded  hair? ' 

IV.  As  sb.  (not  changing  in  the  objective). 

7.  A  female ;    a  woman  or  girl ;    a  lady-love. 
(With  pi.  s/tes,  s/te's,  -^shees.} 

1538  BALK  Thre  Lowes  422  What !  sumtyme  thu  wert  an 
he?  Vea  but  now  ych  am  a  she.  1547  SALESUURY  Diet. 
Welsh,  Banyw,  a  she.  1575  [see  HE  7  b].  1590  GREENE 
Never  too  late  i.  (1600)  DSD,  Bright  she  was,  for  twas  a 
she  That  trac'd  her  steps  towards  me.  a  1592  —  Jos.  IV,  i. 
iii.  679  Her  vertues  may  compare  With  the  proudest  she 
that  waits  vpon  your  Queen,  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxxx.  14 
And  yet  by  heauen  I  thinke  my  loue  as  rare,  As  any  she 
beli'd  with  false  compare.  1611  —  ll'int.  T.  iv.  iv.  360,  I 
was  wont  To  load  my  Shee  with  knackes.  1648  CRASHAW 
Dflights  of  Muses  Poems  (1004)  160  Who  ere  she  be,  That 
not  impossible  she  That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me. 
1671  Westminster  Drollery  n.  (1875)20  For  every  he  Has 
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got  him  a  she.  1709  MRS.  MANLEV  Secret  Mem.  (1736)  II. 
228  The  lovely  She  grew  calm  and  tender.  1753  FIELDING 
A  melia  x.  ii,  The  domino  began  to  make  very  fervent  love  to 
theshe.  ai&n  Forgery  iv.\\.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  1. 47?  Ihe 
very  she  who  took  the  bracelets  from  me.  1819  BYRON  Juan 
ii.  clxxv,  The  freest  she  that  ever  gaz'd  on  glass.  1840 
THACKERAY  Shabby-gcnteet  Story  i,  I  would  not  change  my 
condition — no,  not  to  be.  .the  luckiest  she  in  England.  1881 
'  RITA  '  My  Lady  Coquette  xviii,  '  She's  a  friend  of  yours 
naturally?  '  '  How  do  you  know  it's  a  "  she  "?'  1894  PJCNN 
Real  Gold  40  Those  are  not  shes — they're  both  men. 
b.  A  female  animal.  [So  G.  «>,  Kris,  sy."] 
1556  Aurelio  fy  Isab.  G  3,  So  the  moste  parte  of  the  sheos 
(Fr.  des  femelles\  aswell  of  the  birdes  as  of  the  beastes,  will 
be  praide.  1601  DP.  W.  BARLOW  Eagle  $  Body  (1609)  B  2,  A 
Prey  to  the  Eagles  of  the  Epicene  gender,  both  Hees  and 
Shees.  1604  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (1613),  Female,  the  shee  in 
mankinde,  or  other  creatures.  1615  SYLVESTER  jfob  Triumph. 
78  Five  hundred  yoke  of  Oxen  did  hee  owe,  Five  hundred 
Asse-shees,  Camels  six  times  so.  1616  BACON  Syfoa  §  852 
He-Lions  are  Hirsute,  and  haue  great  Maines  ;  the  She's 
are  smooth  like  Cats.  1657  G.  THORNLEY  Daphnis  <y  Chloe 
125  The  he-goats  had  battels  for  the  she's,  and  everyone 
had  bis  own  wives.  1677  MRS.  BEHN  A  de  Inzer  \.  i,  He.. 
Had  better  snatch  the  She  from  the  fierce  side  Of  a  young 
amorous  lion,  and  'twere  safer.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India 
<V  P.  iv.  v.  177  The  She  [=  tigress]  brings  forth  but  once  in 
Twelve  Years.  1759  R.  BROWN  Compl.  Farmer  39  Espe- 
cially the  shees  which  are  with  kid.  1875  [see  HE  7  b], 

8.  Opposed  to  he  :  Female. 

'ia  1500  Chester  Pl.t  Noah's  Flood  124  Of  cleane  fowles 
seaven  alsoe,  the  hee  and  shee  together.  1567  [see  HE  7]. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  I'/II,  v.  iv.  25  Any  That  had  ahead  to  hit, 
either  young  or  old,  He  or  shee,  Cuckold  or  Cuckold-maker. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBKRT  Trav.  24  These  and  the  Date  tree 
thrive  not,  except  the  male  and  female  be  united,  and  have 
copulation  :  the  she  is  only  fruitful!.  1649  LOVELACE  A 
Lady  with  Falcon  vi.  For  y'are  in  Falcons  Monarchy,  And 
in  that  just  Dominion  bred,  In  which  the  Nobler  is  the  Shee. 
1888  Sat.  l\ev.  20  Oct.  467/1  Any  not  a  poet,  whether  he  or 
she,  might  toil  [etc.]. 
V.  attrib.  and  Cotnb. 

9.  Female.    Applied  to  animals,  as  in   she-ass,    \ 
-bear,    -ivo!f,   etc.  ;    she-dog,    chiefly    transf,  = 
BITCH    2  ;    she-dragon,  a  female   dragon ;    also 
transf.  (cf.  DBAGOX  *  6) ;  she-lion  slang,  a  punning 
distortion  of '  shilling*. 

1382  WVCLIF  Gen.   xv.   9   A  she  gehet  of  thre  5eer.     —  1 

Lev.  xxii.  28  Shee  o.\e  other  shee  sheep.     —  Zech.  ix.  9  ' 

Thi  kyng  shal  cume  to  thee.  .sytinge  vpon  a  she  asse,  and  , 

vpon  a  fole,  sone  of  the  she  asse.    c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.   T.  j 

p  424  A  shee  ape.     1500-20  DUXBAR  Poems  xxxv.  27  Him  j 

meit   sail  in  the  air  ane  scho   dragoun.     1508  KENNEDIE  i 

Flytingiu.  Dunbar  259  Genent  betuix  ane  sche  beir  and  a  ! 

deilL     1587  A.  DAY  Daphnis  %  Chloe  (1890)  6  The  sucke  it  | 

teceiued  from  one  of  his  shee-goates.     1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  ' 

Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  I.  50  The  hie  Salmonte  haueng  castne  p 

the  meltis,  and  the  sche  salmonte  the   Rounis.     <r  1640   J.  ' 

SMYTH   Hund.  Berkeley  (1885)  319   The  Conger  alias  the  | 

conger  eele,  beinge  the  bee-fish,  and  the  Shee  fish  is  called  i 

a  quaver.     1692  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2733/4  A.  .She-Ass,  with  a  j 
light  coloured  She-Foal.     1720  DE   FOE  Capt.   Sbtgleton 

(1906)  100  A  chase  between  a  she-lion,  or  lioness,  and  a  ' 
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b.  Prefixed   to  sbs.  which  naturally  or  usually 
denote  a  male  person. 

1530  PALSGR.  266/2  Sche  devyll,  diablesse.    1580  HOL.LY- 
|    BAND  Treas,  Fr.  Tong,  Boulengi^re^  a  she  baker,    c  1590 
i     MARLOWE  Faust,  iv.  408  There  was  a  hee  diuell,  and  a  shee 
j    diuell.    1607  R.  WILKINSON  Merchant  Royall  17  Christ  did 
J    call  no  she  Apostles,     a.  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife^  etc.  (1638) 
45  At  first  both  sexes  were  in  Man  combinde,  Man,  She-Man 
i    did  with  his  body  breed,   c  1622  FORD,  etc.  Witch  Edmonton 
\    iv.  ii,  [Enter  Winmfrede  as  a  pzge]..Fra»£.. .  Ah   my  She- 
Page  !     a  1628  F.  GREVILLE  Life  Sidney  (1652)  iS8  This  She- 
|    David  [Q.  Eliz.]  of  ours  ventured  to  undertake  the  great 
Goliath  among  the  Philistins  abroad,  I  mean  Spain  and  the 
!    Pope.     1633  MASSINGER  Guardian  in.  vi,  Would  I  were  a 
I    she-Priapus,  Stuck  up  in  a  garden  to  fright  away  the  Crows. 
a  1704  T.  BROWN  Walk  round  Lond.t  Quakes  Meet.  Wks, 
1709  III.  in.  22  [She]  makes  a  compleat  She-Preacher,  fit  to 
I    denounce   Hell  and  the   Devil.     (-1766  GRAY  I w prompt*^ 
Mrs.   Keene  the  she  Bishop  of  Chester  [i.e.  the  bishop's 
wife].     1816  Monthly  Mag.  XLII.  202 This  she  pope.     1840 
THACKKRAY  Catherine  ii,  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  such  a  she- 
devil.     1874  LISLE  CARR  Jud.  Gwynne  I.  iii.  73  A  flirtation 
with  a  she-costermonger  or  other  female.     1892  Ch.  Q.  Rev. 
Ju'y  354  A  Salvationist  she-captain.  1900  ELWORTHY  Horns 
of  Honour  \\.  91  Cecco  d'Ascoli  was  burnt  in  1^27.  .for  having 
had  illicit  intercourse  with  a  succuba,  or  she-devil. 

c.  Prefixed  to  masculine  nouns  in  place  of  the 
1    (frequently  later)  feminine  noun  in  -ess.    rare. 
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we  shall  distinguish  by  calling  the  first  the  Great  He  Bible, 
]  and  the  other  the  Great  *She  Bible,  from  their  respective 
renderings  of  Ruth  iii.  15.  Ibid,  in  This  [1613-11  ed.]  is 
generally  a  mixtureof  the  sheets  of  the  He  and  the  She  Bible. 
a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  ix.  (1673)  *77  A  trimme  creature, 
to  whom  tnou  might'st  send  guifts  forsooth,  such  as  at  the 
*she-calends  they  send  to  women.  1623  MASSINGER  Dk. 
Milan  in.  ii,  As  he  came  From  a  close  fight  at  Sea  vnder 


she-dogs  now  call  an  intellectual  woman '.  1838  DICKKNS 
Old  C.  Shop  xxxiv,  She-dragons  in  the  business  conducting 
themselves  like  professional  gentlemen.  1843  MARRYAT 
M.  I  'iolet  xl,  The  she-panther  lay  dead.  1844  H.  STEPHENS 
Bk.  Farm  II.  702  The  she-pigs  are  treated  in  a  different 
manner.  1856  KANE  Arct.Ex/>l.  I.  xxix.  392  A  stout  Esqui- 
maux., fired  at  a  she-bear.  1897  KIPLING  Capt.  Conr.  v.  119 
Great  she-whales  slain  beside  their  young. 

1O.  Female.  Applied  to  persons  (now  somewhat 
contemptuous),  a.  Prefixed  to  sbs.  which  are  other- 
wise 'common',  as  in  she-cousin,  dancer,  thief, 
etc. ;  t  she-friend,  a  female  friend,  often  in  bad 
sense,  a  mistress;  she-saint,  a  female  saint;  also 
transf.  and^S^. 

c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Pahgr,  918/3  A  she  thefe, 
ixronesse.     1537  tr.  Latimer's  Serm.  Convoc.  ii.  C  j  b,  They    , 
swere  by  al  he  sayntes  and  she  sayntes  to.     1579  FULKK 
Con/.  Sanders  615  S.  Vncoulber  a  she  Saint.     1580  HOLLY- 
BAND  Treas.  Fr.   Tong,  Amoureuse^  a  shee  louer.    a  1586 
SIR  H.  SIDNEY/.^/,  to  Sir  P.  Sidney  vn.  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686) 
App.  25  There  is  nothing   more  irksom  than  a  She-Fool. 
a  1592  GREENE  Thieves  falling  out  (1615)  A  3,  A  Disputation    : 
betweene  a  Hee-Foyst,  and  a  Shee-Foyst.     1594  CAREW 
Huartes  E.rairt.  Wits  xiv.  (1596)  241  There  haue  been., 
many  she  Greeks,  .specially   seen   in  the    Sciences.     1607 
DF.KKER  &  MARSTON  IVestw.  Hoe\\.  ii.  €3,  She.  .is  such  an 
intycing  shee  witch.     1609  B.  JONSON  Sil.  Worn.  it.  ii.  (1620) 
D  2,  And  for  that  cause  [she  will]  goe  liue  with  her  she-friend, 
Or  Cosen  at_the  Colledge.     1623  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  *S>. 
Gipsy  iv,    ii.    (1653)  G  3,  This   young  shee   Gipsie.      1624 
HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  vi.   303  One   Pharsalia,  a   Thessalian 
shee-dancer.     01625   FLETCHER  Hum.   Lieut.  H.   ii,   He.. 
Commends  his  soule  to  his  she-saint  and  exit.     1664  PEPYS    i 
Diary  9  Sept.,  My  two  she-cozen  Joyces.     1668  SEDLEY    I 
Mulb.  Gard.  ii.  ii,  And  then  a  Bottle  of  Wine  or  two,  and  a    J 
She-Friend  is  an  approv'd  Remedy.    1682  MRS.  BEHN  City    < 
Heiress  i.  i.  4,  I  have  an  assignation  here  at  Church  with  the    j 
dearest  she-saint,  and  I  hope  sinner.      1727  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  Mar  Apr.  (1893)   I.  504  Which    I 
naturally  attracts  all  the  she  and  he  fools  in  London.     1754 
Grays  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  91  (1756)  II.  248  She  [i.  e.  Elizabeth] 
had  no  She-Friends  in  her  Cabinet- Council.     1808  COBBETT    ! 
Polit.  Reg.  25  June  XIII.  1001,  I  trust,  that  mothers  and    j 
wives  and  sisters  and  she-cousins.. will  have  very  little  to    I 
do  m  the  appointing  of  generals  and  other  officers.     1823 
LAMB  Ella  Ser.  n.  Poor  Relations,  Your  indigent  she-rela- 
tive  is  hopeless.     1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.  Bk.   Wks. 
1900  V.  87  All  the  he  and  she  scoundrels  of  the  capital., 
rush  by  you.     1840  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.,  Lay  St.  Odille 
Moral,  Then  let's  act  like  Count  Otto,  and  while  one  sur- 
vives, Succumb  to  our  She.Saints— videlicet  wives. 


prieates,  vowing  perpetuall  virginity,  are  said  to  be 
nine  in  number.  1656  EARL  MON.M.  tr.  l^ccalini's  Advts. 
fr.  Parnass.  \.  xxii.  (1674)  22  [They]  admitted  the  chief  She- 
Poets,  or  Poetesses,  into  Parnassus.  1674  BREVINT  Saul 
Endor  vii.  161  They  took  her  for  their  Patroness,  and  con- 
sequently for  their  she  God.  a  1679  EARL  ORRERY  HerodGt. 
Prol.,  Rare  Scenes  like  Opera's,  nay,  She-Actors  too.  1712 
W.  ROGERS  /  'ay.  (1718)  279  The  other  She-Negro  (call'd 
Daphne).  1736  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.  iv.  s.  v.  Cithxron, 
It  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  here  his  she  priests  were  wont 
to  keep  their  revels.  1809  MAI. KIN  Gil  Bias  n.  iv.  p  8  The 
she-adventurer  who  had  played  the  part  of  Camilla. 

d.  Prefixed,  with  the  sense  '  that  is  a  woman  ', 
to  sbs.  usedy/.f.  (chiefly  in  disparaging  use).  Now 
rare. 

1582  T.  WATSON  Centurie  of  Love  ix,  So  shuts  or  sprouts 
my  ioy,  as  doth  this  fiow're,  When  my  Sheesunne  doth  either 
laugh  or  lowre.  1591  LODGE  Catharos  4  b,  A  filbert  is  better 
than  a  faggot,  except  it  be  an  Athenian  she  handfull.  1601 
R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  $  Conimiv.  (1603)  81  Almost  euery 
common  soldior  carrying  with  him  his  she-baggage,  besides 
his  bag  and  other  furniture.  1624  HEYWOOD  Captives  i.  i. 
in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  Shipp  all  your  goods  With  these  shee- 
chatteyles.  1638  TIVKQ  Lady's  Trial  \.  ii,  And  him  have  we 
beleagred  to  accost  This  j-hee-peece,  under  a  pretence  of 
being  Grandee  of  Spain.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xxi, 
His  Office  was  to  cast  anew  those  She-pieces  of  Antiquity. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  CahtHus  vi.  4  Some  she-malady,  some  un- 
healthy wanton,  Fires  thee  verily.  1904  DOWDEN  R.  &rown~ 
Ing -2^  The  lone  she-sparrow  of  the  house-top  [i.e.  a  poor  girl 
in  a  garret]. 

e.  with  names  of  plants.      Cf.  HE  8   b.     See 
also  SHE-OAK. 

J575  GASCOIGNE  Kenehvorth  Wks.  1910  II.  127  Mary 
there  are  two  kinds  of  Holly,  that  is  to  say,  he  Holly, 
and  she  Holly.  1585  HIGISS  junins'  Nomenclator  114/1 
Abrotonttni  mas.  The  riee  Southernwood.  A.  femina. 
The  shee  Southernwood.  1626  [see  HE  8  b].  1705  BEVERLEY 
Hist.  Virginia  (1722)  127  The  other,  .looks  shrivell'd,  with 
a  Dent  on  the  Back  of  the  Grain,  as  if  it  had  never  come  to 
Perfection;  and  this  they  call  She-Corn.  1756  P.  BROWNE 
Jamaica  362  The  she-plants  throw  out  their  flowers  sepa- 
rate. 1884  SARGENT  Rep.  Forests  N.  Aincr.  210  Abies 
Fraseri,  Lindley. . .  Balsam.  She  balsam.  1898  E.  E.  MORRIS 
Austral Engl,  s.  v.  Beech,  She  Beech,  Cryftocarya  obovata. 
Ibid.  s.  v.  She-Oak^  The  prefix  she  is  used  in  Australia  to 
indicate  an  inferiority  of  timber  in  respect  of  texture,  colour, 
or  other  character  ;  e.  g.  She-beech^  She-pine. 

f.  with  names  of  things  =  FEMALE  a.  ii. 

1816  [see  HE  8  c].  1876  PAPWORTH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV. 
472/2  The  joint  joggles  made  as  at  a . .  is  called  by  workmen 
a  /iet  and  that  at  b  a  she  joggle. 

11.  \Vith  the  sense  *  effeminate',   nonce-use. 
1821  BYRON  Sardanap.  n.  i.  48  The  she-king,  That  less 

than  woman,  is  even  now  upon  The  waters  with  his  female 
mates. 

12.  Of,  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  a  woman 
or  women. 

1602  How  Choose  Gd.  Wife  in.  ii.  E  3,  And  since  I  sware, 
..To  trust  no  she  tongue,  that  can  name  a  man.    171625 
FLETCHER  Wife  for  Month  i.  Wks.  1907  V.  13  There's  no 
such  cure  for  the  she-falling  sickness  As  the  powder  of  a 
dryed  Bawds  Skin.     1633  FORD  Broken  H.  \\.  i,  But  this  is 
but  she-newes,  I  had  it  from  a  midwife,     c  1648-50  BRATH.    j 
WAIT   Barnabees    Jrnl.   i.  (1818)  33   Furnish'd  with  their 
sprite! y  weapons,   She-flesh  feeles  clarks   are   no  capons. 
1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  297  Nunneries  also  were  good    I 
shee-schools,  wherein  theGirles,  and  Maids  of  the  Neighbour-    j 
hood,  were  taught  to  read  and  work.     Ibid,  inarg.^  Con-    ! 
veniency  of  Shee-Colledges.     1713  ROWE  Jane  Shore  Epil., 
The  Poets  frequently  might  move  Compassion,  And  with 
She  Tragedies  o'er-run  the  Nation.  1821  BYRON  Sardanap. 
m.  i.  220  Lydian  Omphale's  She-garb.  iByTRELAWNV  Adz: 
Younger  Son  I.  277  He  is  as  self-willed  and  obstinate  as  the 
she-kind  are.     1847  TENNYSON  Princess  Prol.  158  He  long'd 
. .  for  she-society.     1892  Daily  Chron.  28  Apr.  3/1  What 
someone  contemptuously  phrased  as  *  she-poetry1. 

13.  Comb.  :  she  bible,   the  second  of  the  two 
issues  of  the  Bible  printed  in  1 6 1  T  (see  quot.) ;  fshe- 
caleuds  [tr.  L.  femines&  kalend&\,  the  calends  of 
March   (when  the  Matronalia  were   celebrated) ; 
f  she-Dunkirk,  a  privateer;  f  she-flattery,  the 
act  of  flattering  females  ;  she-house   slang  (see 
quot.) ;  f  she-retailing  a.,  trading  in  women. 

1878  H.  STKVKNS  Kibles  Ca.vton  E.vhib.  109  This  pair..    , 


y.     1785  GR 

I  ulgar  /.,  She  House^  a  house  where  the  wife  rules,  or,  as 
the  term  is,  wears  the  breeches.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T. 
77  b,  These  *shee  retayling  bodie-traffiquers. 

VI.  As  adjective. 
14.   Female,  feminine,  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  619  pe  bestes  all,  bath  sco  and  he,  War 
,    broght  forwit  him  to  see.     a  1849  H.  COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851) 
II.  50  He  had  so  little  of  the  woman  in  him  that  he  could 
resemble  nothing  She. 

II  Shea    <Jz~,   Jra).      [Mnndingo  (Bambara  and 
j    other  dialects)  st,  se,  sye,  the  tree  or  its  fruit.    The 
current  English  spelling  is  due  to  Park.]    A  sapo- 
I    taceous   tree   of  tropical  Africa,  Bassia  Parkii, 
from  the  kernels  of  which  is  obtained  shea  butter 
(also  called  galam  butter},  a  substance  resembling 
butter,  used  as  food  by  the  natives  and  in  Europe 
for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  etc.     Also  shea  tree, 
shea-butter  tree. 

1799  PARK  Trav.  Africa  xvi.  (ed.  2)  202  The  people  were 
every  where  employed  in  collecting  the  fruit  of  the  Shea 
trees.  Ibid.  203  In  clearing  wood  land  for  cultivation,  every 
tree  is  cut  down  but  the  Shea.  1846  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  n. 
90  The  Shea  Butter-Tree.  1846  J.  Bellas  Syst.  Geog.^ 
Gvituai.  IV.  28  The  shea  or  butter-tree.  1847  MRS.  R.  LEF. 
Afr.  Wand.  xiv.  (1854)  232  Anointed  with  vegetable  or  shea 
butter.  1905  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  26  Aug.  450  Shea  butter,  .is 
employed  for  rheumatism  [etc.]. 

Bneao(k,  var.  forms  of  SHE-OAK. 

Sheading    (J^tHn).      Also    6    shedding,    S 

sheeding.  [var.  f.  SHEDDING  vbl.  sb^\  Each  of 
the  six  administrative  subdivisions  (three  to  each 
'  district ')  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

?  1577  in  Mills  Stat.  Laws  I.  of  Man  (1821)  12,  vj  Men  of 
every  Shedding  of  Mann.  Ibid.  15  In  your  six  Courts  of  your 
six  Sheadings.  1653  CHALOXER  /.  of  Man  (1656)  17, 6  Coroners 
or  Sheriffs  of  the  6  Sheadings,  into  which  the  Isle  ts  divided. 
1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  315  The  Coroner  of  the  premier 
sheading  began  to  recite  the  same  titles  in  Manx. 

attrib.  1577  in  Mills  Stat.  Laws  I.  of  Man  (1821)  60 
Hereafter  follows  the  Fencing  of  the  Sheading  Courts. 
1653  CHALONER  /.  of  Man  (1656;  19  A  Jury  of  six,  which  is 
called  a  Sheading  Jury. 

Sheaf  (J/f).  sb.     Forms  :  a.  i  sc6af,  4-5  shef, 
schef,    scheef,    4-6    shefe,    sheef,    5    sheeffe, 
(chyfe),  5-6  schefe,  sche£F(e,  shefT,  5-7  sheffe, 
6  sheaffe,  schiefe,  Sc.    scheiff,    (teind-)cheif, 
6-7  sheafe,  7  sheave,  sheive,  8  Sc.  sheaff,  6- 
,    sheaf.    PI.  i  sc£afas,  (sc^abas,  scubas),  3  sheve, 
(prm^)  shcefess,  4  schewes,   (szevis,  cheves), 
4-5  schefes,  4-6  scheves,  -is,  -ys,  sheves,  -is, 
-ys,  5  shefys,  shef(f>,  5-7  sheeves,  6  shefies, 
sheiifes,  sheafes,  7  sheaffes.  shefes,  6-  sheaves, 
7-   sheafs.     0.   chiefly  north,  and  Sc.  4  schaf, 
(shafth),    4-5    shafe,    5   schafe,    schaffe,   5-6 
shaffe,  shayff,  6  schaif,  schayfle,  5  shave,  9 
shaf(f.     PI.   4   scaves,    schaffes,  4-5  schaves, 
5  schaiffls,  shaffls,  5-6  schawis,  6  shayfifs,   7 
schavis,     schawes,    shaves.       7.    5     schof(e, 
schoof,   9   dial,    shoaf,   shofe,    shoof.      PL   5 
,    schovys,   9  dial,    shoves,  shoofs,   etc.     [Com. 
I    Teut.    (wanting   in  Gothic) :  OE.  scfaf  masc.  — • 
;   NFris.  skof,  WFris.  skeaf,  OS.  skof  ?  sheaf  (Gallee), 
MLG.,  MDu.  ^-^/(mod.Du.  schoof  fern.,  sheaf), 
\    OHG.   scoub    sheaf,    bundle    or   wisp    of    straw 
(MHG.  $choupt  mod.G.  schaub  masc.,  also  schaube 
fern.,   wisp    of    straw),    ON.   sfautf  neut.,  fox's 
brush  :— OTeut.  *s&au$0~t  app.  f.  the  root  Askant- : 
skettb- :  skut- '.  see  SHOVE  v.  From  the  wk.  grade  of 
the  root  are  OHG.  scobt  MHG.  schop,  mod.G.  dial. 
schob  masc.,    who'be  fem.,  bundle,   OHG.  scobar, 
MHG. ,  mod. Gt.schober  masc.,  heap  of  hay, corn,  etc, 
With  the  /3  forms  cf.  chaft-iitan)  beside  cheafi,  OE.  ceap. 
The  y  forms  are  difficult  to  account  for.     They  may  re- 
present an  ablaut  variant  (OE.  *scofa  or  *scofe),  or  they 
may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  continental  LG.  or  Du. ; 
another  possible  explanation   is   that  locally  the   original 
falling  diphthong  Sa  may  have  undergone  change  of  stress  ; 
but  none  of  these  conjectures  is  quite  satisfactory.] 
1.  One  of  the  large  bundles  in  which  it  is  usual 
to  bind  cereal  plants  after  reaping.  Also,  a  similar 
bundle  of  the  stalks  or  blooms  of  other  plants. 

a.  ^725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  615  Garbas%  sceabas. 
c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gen.  xxxvii.  7  Me  buhte,  bat  we  bundon 
sceafas  on  arcere  and  J)iet  min  sceaf  arise  and  stode  uprihte 
omiddan  eowrura  sceafum.  c  1000  Sax.  LeecM.  II.  216 
Rudan  sceafas  f?ry  jedo  on  wine  croccan.  c  izoo  ORMIN 
1481  pu  bresshest  tine  shaefess,  &  si(?benn  winndwesst  tu  (7111 
corn.  a.  1250  Owl  <y  Night.  455  Hwanne  mon  howieb  of  his 
sheue.  1485  in  lot/t.  Rep.  Hist,  AfSS,  Counu.  App.  v.  291 
Clane  whete  as  it  cometh  from  the  shefe.  a  1490  BoroMU 
Itin.  (Nasmith,  1778)  288  Et  populi  portant  anglice  shevys 
de  reede  seggead  luminandam  aulam.  1553  Cal.  Anc.Rec. 
Dublin  (1889)  433  Brynyng  with  every  pecke  two  shevis  of 
fyrris.  1621  QUARLES  Hadassa  Introd.  Ii2,  Here  lies  a 
new-falne  ranke,  and  there  a  sheaue.  1717  BERKELEY  Tour 
Italy  Wks,  1871  IV.  546  Corn  reaped  and  standing  in 


SHEAF. 

sheaves.  1797  T,  HOLCROFT  Jr.  Stottwgs  Tray.  HI.lxxxl 
(ed.  2)  290  We.. saw  barley  in  sheaf.  1844  H.  STEPHENS 
Bk.  J'*amt  III.  1053  By  practice,  he  can  ascertain  by  the 
eye  whether  sheaves  are  of  the  proper  size,  which  is  i  foot 
of  diameter  across  the  band.  1846  j.  BAXTER  Libr.  Fract. 
Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  317  It  is  usual  for  landlords  to  pay  for  the 
drawing  of  the  reed  by  the  hundred  sheaves.  1862  MIALL 
Title-deeds  Ch.  Eng.  39  note.  Beans  were  usually  tithed  in 
the  sheaf  or  shock. 

^.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4061  Hijs  breber  schaues  \GStt. 
scheuis,  Fairf.  sheuys]  he  sagh  Inland  Til  his  allan  bat  was 
standand.  14..  Nom,  in  \Vr.-WuIcker  725/40  Hcc  garbat 
a  schafie.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  iv.  Prol.  14  Of  vickit  grane 
quhow  sail  gud  schaif  be  schorn  ?  1532-3  Durham  Househ. 
Bk.  (Surtees)  166  Item  i  stuk  et  16  shayns  ortlii.  1565  i\eg. 
Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  384  Cum. .  10  garbis  vulgo  schawis  stranii- 
num.  1639  MURE  Ps.  cxxvi,  23  Charg'd  with  shaves. 

y.  <•  1440  Promp,  Parv.  444/2  Scheffe,  or  scheef  (S,  schefe 
or  schofe,  K.  schof),  garba,  gelima.  Ibid,  447/2  Schoof or 
scheef.  Ibid,  Schokkyn  schovys,  tasso^  congclimo,  1788 
W.  H.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  35  In  these  '  reaps ',— shoves 
or  open  sheaves, — it  [sc.  rape]  lies  until . .  the  ripest  is  ready 
to  open  its  pods.  1865  \V.  WHITE  East.  ting.  I.  vii.  101 
Then  we  has  to  lay  'em  [the  reeds]  straight,  and  tie  'em  up 
into  shoofs.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  IVord-bk.,  Shoves. 

Proverbs.  £1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  2140  For  alle  mote 
oute,  other  late  or  rathe,  Alle  the  sheves  in  the  lathe,  c  1385 
—  L..  G,  If.  2579  The  whiche  child  of  hire  natyuyte  To  alle 
thewis  goode  1-born  was  she,  As  likede  to  the  goddis  er 
she  was  born,  That  of  the  shef  she  shal  be  the  corn.  1562 
J.  HEVWOOD  Prov,  fy  Epigr.  (1867)  161,  I  will  take  as  faith 
in  the  sheafe. 

fb.  Tenth,  ninth,  third,  etc.  sheaf:  a  specified 
proportionate  part  of  the  annual  crop  paid  to  the 
lord  or  to  the  church.  Also  (in  the  s.\v.  counties) 
the  sheaf  =  the  tenth  sheaf,  tithe  of  grain.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6807  Giue  gladli  tend  And  bin  ofTrand, 
J>e  furmast  scaues  of  your  corn.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VIII.  335  And  be  nynbe  scheef  \y.r.  schef]  everich 
glebe  of  Kngelond  he  ordeyned  for  his  owne  iourneys.  c  1440 
Jacob*  s  Well  24  Alle  bo  bat  }euyn  be  tythe  scheef  to  be 
reperys  for  here  hyre,.  .&  seuyn  be  xj.  sheef  for  be  tythe. 
c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  351  The  churche  of  wygynton  takyth 
all  shevis,  and  halfe  of  all  ober  tythys.  0x460  FORTESCUE 
Abs,  <V  Lint.  Mon.  xii.  (1885)  140  When  the  reaume  g.iff  to 
thair  kyng..the  ixth  frlese  off  thair  wolles,  and  also  tne  ixth 
shefe  off  ber  graynes.  1472  Rental Bk.  Citfiar-A ngus  (i 879) 
I.  162  WH^am  sal  pay  ^erly  for  the  teynd  schafe  of  standand 
teyndis..2o  bollisof  vitale  1552  LYNDESAY  Tragedy  vq§\$. 
wyll  not  want  teind  cheif  nor  offrandis.  c  1630  RISDON 


belongs  to  me.  ^1687  PETTY  Pol,  Arith.  i.  (1691)  34  If  the 
Rent  of  the  Land,  .be  the  third  Sheaf.  17. .  in  J.  Hammond 
Cornish  Parish  (1897)  81  The  proprietors  of  the  Sheaf  [ — 
that  is,  of  the  Rectorial  tithes — were  abated  13$.  $d.] 

C.  fig.  in  various  obvious  uses.  Also  f  To  put 
on  the  sheaf,  to  crown  the  feast,  add  the  finishing 
touch  (Sc.). 

1600  in  Songs  $  Poems  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  102  Of  others 
take  a  sheafe,  of  mee  a  graine.  1690  LOCKK  Hum.  Und.  iv. 
xii.  §  12  In  the  Knowledge  of  Bodies,  we  must  be  content  to 
glean  what  we  can  from  particular  Experiments,  since  we 
cannot  from  a  Discovery  of  their  real  Essences,  grasp  at  a 
time  whole  Sheaves  ;  and  in  bundles,  comprehend  the 
Nature  and  Properties  of  whole  Species  together.  1715 
RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  \i.  xx,  A  kebbuck\syn..pat  on 
the  sheaf.  iSagMACAULAY  £ss.t  MiltottTii  Yet  the  harvest 
is  so  abundant  that  the  negligent  search  of  a  straggling 
gleaner  may  be  rewarded  with  a  sheaf.  1885  R.  BUCHANAN 
Annan  Water  xvi,  Marriage  with  a  holy  man  is  a  sheaf  of 
blessing. 

d.  Applied  to  a  cluster  of  flowers,  leaves,  etc. 
1845  BROWNING  Hotne-thoughts from  Abroad'^  The  lowest 

boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf  Round  the  elm-tree  bole 
are  in  tiny  leaf.  1882  Garden  i  July  12/1  The  plant  shown 
bore  quite  a  sheaf  of  large  blooms. 

e.  A  cluster  of  jets  of  fire  or  water  darting  up 
together.     (Cf.  F.  gerbe.} 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  II.  535  A  thousand  sheaves  of 
fire  blew  up  into  the  air,  where,  breaking  and  dispersing, 
they  fell  like  a  shower  of  stars,  1857  DUFFERIN  Lett.  High 
Lat.  125  A  shining  liquid  column,  or  rather  a  sheaf  of 
columns  wreathed  in  robes  of  vapour,  sprung  into  the  air. 

2.  t  a.  A  bundle  of  iron  or  steel  containing  a 
definite  number  of  gads  (see  quots.  1577,  1597). 

{Cf.  med.L.  garba^  a  bundle  of  30  pieces  of  steel;  also 
MHG.  ein  schoup  fsftu.] 

1309-10  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  7  In  3  schafies 
aceris  emp.,  \td.  1377-8  Ibid.  387  In  unoshafth  calibis  pro 
reparacione  securium,  %d,  1495  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII 
(1896)  150  Payed. .for  ij  Sheffs  of  Stelle  price  the  Sheff  vijd. 
1515-16  Fabric  Rolls  \  'ork  Minster  (Surtees)  96,  iiij  sheiffes 
de  calabe.  1577  HARRISON  England  in.  xviii[xij,  in  Holin- 
shedt  Our  steefe..is  not  so  good  for  edge  toole  as  that  of 
Cullen,  and  yet  the  one  is  often  solde  for  the  other,  and  lyke 
tale  vsed  in  both,  that  is  to  say  thirtie  gaddes  to  the  shiefe 
[1587  sheffe]  and  sixe  shiefes  [twelue  sheffesj  to  the  burden. 
1597  SKENE  De  Verb.  Sign.  s.v.  ScJiafio,  Ane  schiefe  of  irone 
container  sexteene  gades,  ane  schiefe  of  stelle  containes 
fourteene  gades. 

fb.  ?  A  certain  quantity  of  timber.   Obs. 

1534  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  5  Rych.  my  son  v  shefe 
of  tymbre. 

to.    A  certain  number  of  plates  of  glass.     Obs. 

[Cf.  LG.  sehoffi  a  bundle  of  six  plates  of  glass  (Schiller  & 
Liibben,  s.v.  schuf.\ 

1402-3  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  304,  7*.  S/A  pro  j 
pare  de  lyas  et  j  shafe  vitri  vendttis.  I  bid.  397  Item  de 
novo  vitro  colorato  2  scheff.  1476-7  in  J.  Raine  Auckland 
Castle  (1^-2)  54  [For  aoj  shefs  (of  new  glass  for  repairing 
the  windows  of  the  manor-house,  13*.  4</.J.  i48a-3  in 
Finchale  Priory  Ace.  (Surtees)  p.  ccclx,  Pro  ix  shafiis  vitri. 
1487  Churchiv.  Ace.  Wigtoft  Lines.  (Nicholls  1797)  83  Paide 
for  a  shefe  of  glass  8J.  1488-9  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  99  Pro 
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5  shafT  vitri  empt.,  3^.  $d.  1532-3  Durham  ffouseh.  /?£. 
(Surtees}  170  Et  in  8  shayff  brymmys  glasse  emptis. 

3.  A  bundle  or  quiverful  of  24  arrows. 

1318  Act  Robt.  I  c.  xxvii,  Unum  bonum  arcum  cum  uno 
schapho  sagittarum.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  in.  324  Haifa 
shef  of  arwes.  1:1386  CHAUCER  i'rol.  104  A  sheef  of  pecok 
arwes  brighte  and  kene  Vnder  his  belt  he  bar  ful  thriftily. 
1475  Rental  Bk.  CuJ>ar-Angus  (1879)  I.  200  Bowis  and 
scliawis.  1502  Privy  Purse  Exj>.  Eliz.  York(\'&y>)  58  For 
a  shefTe  and  an  half  of  brode  arrowes  at  ij  d.  the  arrowe  vj  .s. 
and  for  a  sheef  of  brode  heddes  at  ijd.  the  hedde  iiij  s. 
1519  in  Gentl.  Mag.  (1864)  Apr.  501,  i  A  boue  8:  a  shade  of 
arrows,  ij*.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTHS  Disc.  Weapons  20 b,  To 
drawe  their  arrowes  out  of  their  cases  and  sheafes.  1643 
BAKER  (Jhron.t  Ediv.  IVt  94  The  Northern  men..plyed 
their  bowes,  till  all  their  Sheaves  were  empty.  1825  SCOTT 
Betrothed  ix,  The  soldiers. .discharged  several  sheaves  of 
arrows  upon  such  fugitives,  as.. approached  too  near  the 
castle. 

$£•  T377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xx.  224  [They]  shoten  a^ein 
with  shotte  many  a  shef  of  othes,  And  brode  hoked  arwes, 
goddes  herte  &  his  nayles. 

4.  A  representation  of  a  sheaf  (of  corn,  arrows, 
etc.).     (In  Her.  the  sheaf  of  corn  is  called  GAHB.) 

c  1420  ?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  291  Ceres,  .in  a  garment 
Of  sak  clothe.. Embrowderyd  with  sheues  and  sykelysbent. 
a  1631  DONNE  Poems,  To  Mr.  G.  Herbert,  A  Sheafe  of 
Snakes  used  heretofore  to  be  My  Seal,  The  Crest  of  our 
poore  Family.  1805  SCOTT  Last  M'histr.  iv.  viii,  And  hence, 
in  fair  remembrance  worn,  Von  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has 
borne.  1868  CUSSANS  Handbk.  Her.  vii.  (1893)  108  A  bundle 
of  Arrows  bound  together  in  the  centre  is  termed  a  Sheaf, 
and  consists  of  three  :  one  in  pale,  and  two  in  saltire. 

6.  gen.  A   cluster  or  bundle   of  things  tied  up 
together ;  a  quantity  of  things  set  thick  together. 

a  1728  WOODWARD  N<it.  Hist.  Fossils  i.  (1729)  I.  78  A 
Mineral. .composed  of  several  Sheafs  of  grey  Filaments. 
1855  THACKERAY  Neu'cotnes  xlviii,  A  great  palette,  and  a 
sheaf  of  painting-brushes.  1863  GKO.  ELIOT  Romola\\.  xxii, 
The  sheaves  of  banners  were  unfurled  at  the  angles  of  the 
Baptistery.  1888  Miss  BKADDON  Fatal  Three  i.  v,  He  took 
a  sheaf  of  telegraph-forms  from  tiie  stand  in  front  of  him. 

b.  Emphatically  in  pi.  :  A  large  number,  mass, 
or  quantity. 

1865  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xx.  vi.  IX.  io3  He  lias  sheaves 
of  Letters  daily.  1888  HENLEY  Bk.  Verses  123  it  falls,  in 
very  sheaves,  The  weary,  dreary  rain. 

0.  Physics  and  Math,  A  bundle  of  rays,  lines, 
etc.  all  passing  through  a  given  point. 

1863  TYNDALL  Heat  ix.  §  359.  302  A  sheaf  of  calorific 
rays.  1885  LEUDESDORF  Cremona's  Proj.  Gcom,  22  A  sheaf 
{sheaf  of flancs,  sheaf  of  lines)  isafigure  made  up  of  planes 
or  straight  lines,  all  of  which  pass  through  a  given  point 
(the  centre  of  the  sheaf).  1890  EAGLES  Dcscript.  Geotn.  303 
Sheafs  of  rays  which  in  the  case  of  a  source  of  light.,  form 
a  cone  of  which  that  source  is  the  vortex. 

7.  Contb.t  as  sheaf-like  adj.  ;  f  sheaf-arrow,  an 
arrow  of  the  kind  which  was  carried  in  a  sheaf 
(see  3)  for  warfare  ;  sheaf-binder,  one  who  binds 
sheaves,  a  machine  which  does  this ;   sheaf-coru, 
com  in  sheaves  ;  f  sheaf-iron,  ?  iron  in  sheaves  or 
bundles  of  rods ;  sheaf-ripe   a.  (poet.),  ripe   for 
harvest. 

1474  in  Rymer  F&dera  XI.  838  Sagittas  vocatas  *Shefe 
Arowes.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  11.  (Arb.)  126  As  concerning 
sheafTe  Arrouse  for  war.  1627  DRAYTON  Agincourt  20  A 
French  man  back  into  the  Towne  doth  fall,  With  a  sheafe 
Arrow  shot  into  the  head.  1866  I'LACKIE  Homer  <%•  Itiadl. 
163  Sowers  and  reapers  and  *sheaf- binders.  1880  Daily 
News  10  Dec.  2^4  For  many  years,  the  only  description  of 
sheaf-binder  which  was  found  to  work  was  one  which  tied 


*sheff  yron  j1  xij'.  1880-1  SAVILLE  KENT  Alan.  Infusoria 
I.  249  A  *sheaf-like  fascicle  of  rod-like  trichocysts.  1879 
BROWNING  Ned  Bratts  3  Corn  stood  *sheaf-ripe  already. 

Sheaf  (Jtf),  f.    [f-  SHEAF  si.    Cf.  SHEAVE  z-.] 

1.  trans.  To  bind  into  a  sheaf  or  sheaves ;  also 
with  tip.     Also  absol. 

1506  Kal.  Sheph.  (Sommer)  18  To  laboure  in  haruest.  .To 
repeand  shefe.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  113  They  that 
reap  must  sheafe  and  binde.  16x1  FLORIO,  Affasciaret..\.o 
sheafe  vp  come.  1620  MARKHAM  Farew.  Husb.  xiii.  103 
Hauing  reapt  your  corne  so  full  of  grasse  and  weeds,  you 
shal  by  no  meanes  sheafe  it.  1651  W.  DURHAM  Maran- 
atka  (1652)  14  Should  the  tares  overlook  the  wheat  here, 
and  hereafter  be  sheafed  up  into  the  barn.  1764  Museum 
Rust.  II.  viii.  30  When  the  crop  is  fully  ripe  and  clear  of 
weeds,  'tis  proper  to  mow  inwards,  and  sheaf  it  immediately. 
1845  Jrnl.R.Agric.  Soc.  V.  n.  327  Last  harvest  Mr.  Hudson 
sheafed  part  of  his  barley.  1874  HARDY  Far  fr.  Alad. 
Crowd  xxxiii,  Maryann. .  with  some  other  women  was  tying 
the  bundles  (oats  being  always  sheafed  on  this  farm). 

fig.  x88j  Fraser's  blag.  Oct.  438  It  would  be  absurd  to 
wa>*te  its  scholarship  and  unrivalled  opportunities  in  sheafing 
up  and  binding  together  a  puny  list  of  unregistered  words. 
1891  F.  MARY  WILSON  Browning  Primer  239  Some.. seem 
more  specially  sheafed  than  others  by  the  binding  threads  of 
the  Prologue  and  Epilogue. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  sheaf,    rare. 

1636  R.  JAMES  fter  Lancastr.  (1845)  3/69  Who  doe  bent 
bowes  on  their  left  showlders  hould,  Their  girdle  sheaft 
with  arrowes. 

Sheaf,  erroneous  form  of  SHEATH  sb. 

iGyjCtfss  D*Aunoy's  Trap.  (1706)  94  These  Swords  being 
so  long,  that  they  cannot  be  drawn  out,  unless  a  Man  has 
the  Arms  of  a  Giant ;  the  Sheaf  therefore  flies  open  in  laying 
the  finger  on  a  little  Spring.  1766  Complete  Farmer  s.  v. 
Vegetation,  The  lateral  roots  also  break  forth.. from  the 
gaping  sheaf  which  adheres  closely  to  the  plant. 

Sheaf,  variant  of  SHEAVE  sb. 
Sheafage  (Jf-feci^).  rare-1,    [f.  SHEAF  sb.  + 
-AGE.]     Sheaves  in  the  aggregate. 


SHEAR. 

1885  A.  DOBSON  At  Sign  of  Lyre,  Masque  of  Months  viii. 
Now  in  wains  the  sheafage  yellow  "Iwixt  the  hedges  slow 
is  borne. 

Sheafy  (ff-fi),  a.  [f.  SHEAF  sb.  +  -yi.]  Con- 
sisting  ot  or  resembling  a  sheaf  or  sheaves. 

1712  GAY  Ovid's  Met.  vi.  Arackne  190  Ceres,.. Whose 
golden  locks  a  sheafy  garland  bear.  1887  ISLACKMOHE 
Springheevcn  III.  xv.  203  The  sun  had  been  ripening  his 
harvest-field  of  sheafy  gold  and  awny  cloud. 

Sheah,  Sheak,  var.  ff.  SHIAH,  SHE-OAK. 

Sheakle,  dial,  form  of  SHACKLE  jtf.i 

Sheal :  see  SHEEL  v.,  SHIEL  sb.  and  v.,  SHILL  v. 

Shealing  :  see  SHEELING,  SHIELING,  SHILLING. 

Sheamble,  sheamle,  obs.  ff.  SHAMBLE  j£.i 

Shea-oak,  variant  of  SHE-OAK. 

Shear  iji"-1))  $bl  Forms :  sing.  \  scear,  3-6 
schere,  4  scheere,  4-6  shere,  sheere,  6  share, 
6-7  sheir,  Sc.  scheir,  7-9  sheer,  8-  shear;  //. 
i  sc^rero,  sc^ruru,  sceroro,  sc^ara,  3  seeres, 
3-6  scheris,  4  sherys,  4-5  scheres,  scherys, 
sheeris,  4-6  sheris,  4-7  shores,  5  s(c)herez, 
schers,  shereis,  shires,  6  sheires.  0-7  sheyros, 
sheeres,  sheares,  6-9  sheers,  7  shares,  7  shears. 
[Prob.  two  formations:  (i)  OE.  sc^rero  pi.  :— 
OTcut.  type  ^/vivv'cd:— pre-Teut.  *sfore$<it  f.  root 
*shr-  :  see  SHEAH  7>.  (2)  <.)K.  stfar  fcm.  =  MI  Hi. 
schao-j  OIKi.  scara  (:— *j/fw«7),  f.  the  same  root. 
Another  declensional  variant  is  represented  by 
O1IG.  sMry  pi.  skiiri  (whence  the  later  sing,  form 
MUG.  sckxret  mod.G.  schere  fern.),  ON.  skwri 
neut.  pi.  tNorw.  dial,  skj&ra  fern.,  skjxre  masc.).] 

1.  Originally  (and  still  Sc.  and  dial.}  =  SCISSORS. 
In  later  use  commonly  applied  to  scissors  of  large 
size,  and  to  other  cutting  instruments  which  simi- 
larly operate  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  two 
blades  on  opposite  sides  of  the  material  to  be  cut. 

The  various  kinds  of  shears  fall  into  two  principal  classes  : 
those  which  are  worked  in  the  manner  of  scissors,  and  tho-^e 
in  which  (as  in  ordinary  sheep-shears)  the  bringing  together 
of  the  blades  is  effected  by  pressuic  on  their  slums  between 
the  blades  and  the  arched  spring  by  which  the  stems  me 
connected.  Shears  of  the  hitter  class  have  now  sometimes 
three  or  more  blades  instead  of  two. 

Ouen  with  defining  word  indicating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  instrument  is  intended  or  some  peculiarity  of  its  con- 
struction, as  t>ar-sh,-arst  clipping  shears,  etc.  q.  v.  under  the 
first  element ;  also  SHF.I;P-SHKAKS. 

a.  in  pi.  form,  with  plural  construction,  either 
in  sing,  or  plural  sense,     \\hen  qualification  by  a 
numeral  or  an  indefinite  article  is   required,  pair 
of  shears  is  used. 

<•'  7*5  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  F.  263  For/lccst  scerero.  Ibid. 
279  I'orfix,  isern,  sceruru.  ^897  /KLKRED  Gregory's  Pasi. 
C.  xviii.  138  Dante  8a  sacerdas  ne  sceoldon  no  Eiera  heafdu 
scleran  mid  scearseaxum. .  ac  hie  sceoldon  hie  efsian  mid 
scearum.  c  1050  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  399/19  For/ids, 
sceara.  a  noo  Gercfa  in  Anglia  IX.  263  He  sceal. . 
habban-.horscamb  and  sceara.  t  1205  LAY.  14215  Whsctte 
his  saeres  alse  he  scha.-ren  wolde.  £1300  Havelok  857  He 
tok  be  sh[e]res  of  be  nayl  And  made  him  a  couel  of  be 
sayl.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  722  How  Sampson  loste 
his  here^.,  Slepynge,  his  lemman  kitte  it  with  hir  sheres. 
i39<>GowERG»jX  H.  3t8  And  out  he  clippethalso  faste  Hire 
tunge  with  a  peire  scheres.  1473  in  Arnoldt's  Citron.  (1502) 
27  b/i  It  is. -enacted,  that  noo  wullen  cloth. .be  shorne.. 
but  yf  it  be  fully  wet  opon  peine  of  forfetur  of  the  said  cloth. 
.  .The  sherar  therof  stial  lese  his  shereis  and  pay  xx.  s'  for 
euery  pece  cloth.  1527  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  1.  21 
Oon  pair  of  sheris  and  iiij  shepe.  1574  in  Feuillerat  Revels 
Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  246  Grynding  of  Sheeres  to  clypp  the  Asse- 
due.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  m.  (Sommer)  278  The  sheares 
also  were  at  hand  to  behead  the  silke.  1628  [P.  FLETCHER] 
Krittain's  Ida,  I.  n,  His  Nimph-like  face  ne're  felt  the 
nimble  sheeres.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  380  Admitting  of 
formation  by  the  Gardiner's  sheers.  1783  UURNS  Death  of 
Mai  lie  40  fco  may  they  [sheep],  like  their  great  forbears, 
For  monie  a  j-ear  come  thro1  the  sheers.  1855  DELAMEK 
Kitchen.  Garden  17  A  pair  of  shears,  for  clipping  box-edging 
and  quickset  hedges.  1902  MARSHALL  Metal  Tools  44  For 
cutting  thin  sheet  metal  and  wire,  a  pair  of  hand-shears. 

^[  In  tavern  signs. 

1600  Sir  John  Oldcastle  v.  v.  12  Yonder  at  the  sheeres. 
\%*ftHones  Evcry-d.Bk.  I.  rr.  1230 The  '  Hand  and  Shears', 
a  public  house  [in  Cloth-fairJ. 

b.  in  sing,  form,  =  a  pair  of  shears.  Now  rare. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  7240  Quils  sampson  slepped,  sco  laght  a 

schere,  His  hare  sco  kerf,  f  1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  66 
Ne  on  his  heed  com  rasour  noon  ne  schere.  1455  in  Anstey 
Mitnim.  Acad.  (Rolls)  II.  664,  j.  shere  to  snofte  candels. 
a  1568  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  396  1  how  yeid  with 
elwand,  scheir  and  thymmill,  Full  mony  a  day  seikand  thy 
craft.  1643  Orkney  tt'itck  Trial  in  Misc.  Abbotsf,  Club 
(1837)  I.  184  Laid  ane  woll  scheir  on  the  coggis  mouth.  1661 
PETTY  in  T.  Birch  Hist.  Roy.  Soc.  (1756)  I.  64  Then  the 
sheer  works  rank,  that  is,  takes  off  a  deep  flock.  Ibid.^  So 
few  men  can  set  and  grind  a  shear  exactly. 
IT  C.  in  //.  form  construed  as  sing. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarck.,  Rich.  //,  cclxvii,  One  Shears 
must  cutt  them  both.  184*  LOVOOH  Suburban  Hort.  141  A 
shears  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  handle,  and  which 
clips  and  holds  fast  at  the  same  time. 

d.  As  used  for  purposes  of  divination.  Com- 
monly sieve  and  shears. 

1549  in  Narr.  Reform.  (Camden)  334  Sir  Robert  Brian.. 
conjureth  with  a  syve  and  a  pair  of  sheeres.  1570  [see 
RIUDLE  sb.  i  b).  1601-1843  [see  SIFVK  2b^ 

fe.  In  proverbial  use.  There  goes  but  a  pair 
of  shears  between  them,  they  match  each  other  as 
if  cut  from  the  same  cloih  ;  they  are  *  of  a  piece* 
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(very  common  in  i6-i7th  c.).     Chalk  is  not  shears 
(Sc.),  chalking  the  cloth  is  not  cutting  it.    Obs. 

1570  LYLY  Evfihues  Wks.  1902  I.  195  The  Sympathia 
of  affections  and  as  it  were  but  a  payre  of  sheeres  to  goe 
betweene  theire  natures.  1603  SHAKS.  Mcas.for  M.  \.  ii.  28, 
1632  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Camden)  98  There  went  but  a 
paire  of  sheeres  between  a  Papist  and  a  Protestant,  and  not 
a  pinne  to  choose  of  what  religion  a  man  is.  1643  in  W. 
Macglll  Old  Ross-sh.  (1909)  314,  I  feir  me  they  sail  be  long 
in  concluding,  as  we  say  in  the  comon  proverbe  '  Calke  is  no 
sheyres '. 

f.  fig.,  esp.  as  attributed  to  the  Fates. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  348  O  sisters  three,  come,  come 
to  mee,  With  hands  as  pale  as  Milke,  Lay  them  in  gore,  since 
you  haue  shore  With  sheeres,  his  thred  of  silke.  1637 
MILTON  Lycidas  75  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th 'abhorred 
shears,  And  slits  the  thin  spun  life.  1793  SOUTHEY  Vis. 
Maid  of  Orleans  i.  309  Observe  how  soon.,  they  change 
Their  snowy  hue,.  .Till  Atropos  relentless  shuts  the  sheers. 
1886  CAHFBELL-BANNKKMAN  Sf>.  13  May  in  Hansard's 
Parl,  Deb.  Ser.  in.  CCCV.  939  The  shears  of  destiny  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  were  ready. 

g.  Mech.  In   modern    use,  applied  to   various 
machines  for  cutting  metals,  more  or  less  analogous 
to  shears  in  manner  of  operation. 

1834-6  P.  UARLOW  Manuf.  §  876  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845) 
VIII.  615  Cut  up  into  narrow  slips,  .by  means  of  a  pair  of  cir- 
cular shears.  1869  RANKINE  Machine  fy  Hand-tools  PI.  K  i, 
These  shears  are  so  arranged  that  the  long  plates  can  be  cut 
in  two  or  more  divisions.  Ibid.  K6,  Fig.  2  is  an  end  view 
of  carriage,  showing  side  views  of  punch  and  shear,  and  front 
viuw  of  drill. 

h.  Cloth-manuf.  The  cutting  apparatus  of  a 
cloth  cropping  machine  composed  of  a  series  of 
spiral  blades  on  a  revolving  cylinder  which  cut 
against  a  ledger  blade ;  also  each  of  these  blades. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1323  This  wire,  .being  hardened  is 
intended  to  constitute  one  edge  of  the  shear  or  cutter. 
Ibid.  1326  A  straight  blade  of  steel.,  forms  the  leger  blade, 
or  lower  fixed  edge  of  the  shears.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turn- 
ing II.  913  Revolving  shears  or  'perpetual  shears'  are  used 
for  shearing  offthe  loose  fibres  from  the  face  of  woollen  cloths. 
i.  One  of  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  shears. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  fy  Exper.  Philos.  III.  xxxi.  235  The 
upper  shear  is  riveted  to  a  couple  of  strong  standards.  1884 
Cassell's  Tcchn.  Kduc.  II.  19/1  Immediately  after  the  cut  of 
the  shear  commences  the  iron  must  be  divided  completely 
across. 

1l  2.   Misused  for  :  (a)  a  knife ;  (d)  a  scythe. 

1382  WYCLIF  3  AV/i^sxviii.  28Thei  cuttiden  hem  self,  .with 
sheeris  and  litil  launcis  [Vulg.  cultrls  et  lanceoli$\.  1887 
MRS.  LAFFAN  Song  of  Jubilee  58  We  could  hear  The  whet- 
stone grate  upon  the  mower's  shear. 

•f3.  //.  Something  having  the  shape  of  a  pair  of 
shears.  a.  ?  The  clavicles ;  b.  =  Shear-battle 
(see  7)  ;  O.  A  pair  of  wings;  d.  The  pincer-like 
claws  of  a  crustacean.  Obs, 

1506  Kal,  SJieph.  K  8  b,  By  the  necke  betwene  the  head  & 
the  ^holders  ben  .ii.  bones  named  the  sheres.  1560  WHITE- 
HOKNE  Ord.  Souldiers  iv,  7b,  The  Sheeres  are  made  with 
twoo  Triangels  ioyned  togetliers  for  to  receiue  betwen 
them  the  said  battell.  1590  SI-ENSER  F.  Q.  n.  viii.  5  Two 
sharpe  winged  sheares,  Decked  with  diuerse  plumes,  like 
painted  layes,  Were  fix»;d  at  his  backe,  to  cut  his  ayerie 
wayes.  1682  K.  DIGBY  Chym.  Seer.  n.  195  The  black  ends 
of  the  shares  of  Crabs.  1714  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  iv.  xiii. 
{ed.  2)  234  note,  Two  toothy  Cheeks,  somewhat  like  the 
Sheers  of  Lobsters. 

4.  pi.  (Often  construed  as  sing.)  A  device  used 
upon  ships,  and  in  dockyards  and  mines,  for  raising 
and  fixing  masts,  boilers  and  other  heavy  gear,  con- 
sisting ot  two  (or  sometimes  more)  poles  steadied 
(in  a  sloping  position)  by  guys  and  fastened 
together  at  the  top,  from  which  the  hoisting  tackle 
depends,  and  with  their  lower  ends  separated  as  a 
base  and  secured  to  the  deck  or  platform.  Often 
spelt  sheers.  [Cf.  G.  scherenkran.~\ 

a  1625  Nomenclator  Navalis  (Harl.  MS.  2301)  Sheeres. 
1644  [see  SHEEPSHANKS2].  1739  C.  LABELYE  Westm.  Bridge 
36  The  Sheers  and  Crab  made  use  of  in  lifting  the  Stone. 
1834  MAKRYAT  P.  Simple  xlvii,  Then  the  shears  were  seen 
forward.  1860  Engl.  <$•  For.  Alining  Gloss.,  Comw.  (ed.  2) 
22  Shears. .for  the  convenience  of  lifting  out  or  lowering 
into  the  shaft,  timber,  or  other  things  of  great  length.  1859 
F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artill.  Man.  (1862)  130  The  legs  or  spars 
for  sheers.  1907  J.  H.  PATTERSON  Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo  x.. 
107,  I .  .improvised  a  shears  made  of  a  couple  of  thirty-foot 
rails. 

6.  //.  A  collector's  name  for  any  of  several  moths 
of  the  genus  Hadena  (Schrank),  esp.  //.  plebeia ; 
also  H.  glaucat  the  glaucous  shears,  //.  leucostigma, 
the  white-spot  shears,  H.  ochracea,  the  tawny  shears. 

1832  RF.NNIE  Butterft.  $  M.  67.  1869  E.  NEWMAN  Brit. 
Moths  415. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Simple  attrib.,  as  shear- 
blade,  -handle,  -lever,  -machine,  rivet,  slide  ^  -smith, 
(sense  4)  shear-derrick,  -pole\  objective,  as  shear- 
grinder,  -grinding,  -maker  ;  similative,  as  shear- 
shaped  adj. 

1869  RANKINE  Machine  <$•  Hand-tools  PI.  K  i,  With  *shear 
blades  long  enough  to  shear  a  plate  at  one  cut.  1838  Civ. 
Engin.  i<f  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  268/1  For  the  purpose  of  hoisting 
the  stone  to  the  *shear  dericks  at  the  top.  1688  Rec.  Scott. 
Cloth  Manuf.  New  Mills  (S.H.S.)  178  John  Gray  *shear- 
grinder.  1875  KNIGHT  Mech.  Diet.,  *Shear-grinding  Machine. 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  348/1  He  beareth  Azure,  a  pair 
of  Clothiers  Shears,  Argent ;  and  the  *Shear  handle  Or. 
1869  RANKINE  Machine^  Hand-tools  PI.  K  8,  The  *shear 
lever.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  720  Two  pairs  of  *shear- 
machines.  1797  J.  Robinson's  Directory  of  Sheffield  172 
*Shear  Makers.  1840  R.  H.  UANA  Bef.  Mast  xxxv,  We  were 
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obliged  to  go  nloft  upon  the  ropes  and  *shearpoles.  1859 
F.  S.  COOPER  Ironmongers'  Catal.  63  With  *Shear  Rivets. 
1875  C.  C.  BLAKE  Zool.  297  The  *shearshaped  palps  are 
twice  as  long  as  the  body.  1869  RANKINE  Machine  $  Hand- 
tools  PI.  K6,  *Shear  slide.  1623-4  Act  21  Jas.  /,  c.  31  §  6 
The  Occupacipn  of  a  Cutler  Scissorsmith  *Shearsmith  or 
Sicklesmith  within.. HallamsMre.  1756  PENNECUIK  Hist, 
Blue  Blanket  42  Shear-smiths. 

7.  Special  comb.:  •{•  shear-battle  Mil.,  a  tactical 
arrangement  of  forces  into  two  wedge-shaped  for- 
mations acting  in  parallel  directions  toward  the 
same  objective ;  shear-bill  [tr.  F.  bec-en-ciseaux 
(Buffon)],  the  Scissor-bill ;  shear  board,  a  padded 
board  over  which  the  cloth  was  stretched  for 
cropping  with  hand-shears ;  also  attrib. ;  shear- 
frame  (see  quot.) ;  shear  mark,  a  mark  upon  a 
hide  or  fleece  made  when  clipping  an  animal ;  also 
fig. ;  also  shear-marked  a. ;  shear-mast  (see 
quot.) ;  shear-tail,  (a)  dial.,  a  name  for  the  Com- 
mon Tern  {Sterna  fluviatilif)  \  (/;)  a  Peruvian  bird 
{Thaumastura  cora). 

1598  UARRET  Theor.  IVarres  80  Loe  here  the  *sheere 
battell  framed  of  4  battallions.  1793  tr.  Buffon's  Nat,  Hist. 
Birds  VIII.  412  The  *Shearbill.  1562  Richmond  Wills 
(Surtees)  156  In  the  shoppe,  shears,  *shearborde,  and  wyrk- 
ingere,  xjs.  Ibid.  153  Shearborde  handills.  1733  [I*.  LIND- 
sAvJ  Interest  Scot.  uoThecuttingon  theShear-board.  1880 
F.  PEEL  Luddites  9  While  the  pair  of  cropping  shears  were 
working  across  the  length  of  the  two  pieces  h'xed  and  prepared 
on  the  shear  boards.  Ibid,,  The  *shear-frame  was  one  by 
means  of  which  the  two  hand-shears  could  be  worked  at  one 
and  the  same  time  instead  of  one  by  the  hand  cropper.  .71586 
SIDXEV  Arcadian,  xxvii.  §  4  (1912)  321  [They  returned  home] 
most  of  them  with  'share-marks  of  their  folly.  1844  H. 
STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  866  The  shear-marks  are  seen  to 
run  in  parallel  bands  round  the  carcass.  1892  Bcnvick  Adver- 
tiser'16  Sept.  1/6  A  Red  and  White  Stirk;  one  shear  mark  on 
near  hind  quarter.  1696  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3245/4  A  Chesnut 
Mare  about  13  hands  high,.  ,*shear  marked  on  the  top  of  the 
Buttock  E.  B,  1867  SMYTH  Sailors'  Word-bk.^  *Sheer-mastt 
the  peculiar  rig  of  the  rafts  on  the  Guayaquil  river . .  having  a 
pair  of  sheers  (instead  of  a  single  mast)  within  which  the 
fore-and-aft  mainsail  works.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names 
Birds  203  *Shear  tail.  1899  A.  H.  EVANS  Birds  vi.  438 
The  '  Peruvian  Shear-tail '  is  golden-green,  with  crimson 
throat  shading  into  blue,  and  white  under  surface. 

Shear  (Ji°-0,  ^-2    Now  chiefly  dial*     Forms  : 

6  sheere,  6-7  share,  sheare,  shere,  Sc.  scheir, 

7  sheer,  sheir,  6-  shear,     [f.  SHEAR  z».] 
I.  Action  or  result  of  shearing. 

1.  a.  A  mowing  of  grass  or  corn,  a  crop. 

1794  Harst  Rig  vi,  And  ay  they  tell,  That, '  a  green  shear 
Is  an  ill  shake  '.  1813  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  224  Let  the 
shear  or  swarth  be  what  it  may,  the  average  price  of  mowing 
is  stated.. at  is.  $d.  per  acre.  i88z  Cornish  Telegraph 
29  June  5  The  shear  of  hay  will  be  a  splendid  one. 

b.  A  shearing  (of  wool),  a  fleece. 

1801 W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  579  By  subdividing 
multifariously  the  sorts  of  wool  to  which  the  growers  are  to 
attend,  the  number  of  competitors  in  each  line  of  shear  will 
become  very  small. 

c.  transf.  A  shorn  animal. 

1659  Rec.  Baron  Crt.  Stitchill  (S.H.S.)  16  like  sheir 
without  a  hird  4d.  for  ilke  fault. 

d.  Used  in  stating  the  age  of  sheep  with  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  times  the  fleece  has  been 
shorn.    One  shear,  two  shear  :  one,  two  years  old. 
Also  attrib.  as  two-shear  ram. 

1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  in.  xxx.  So  If  you  will  know 
the  age  of  your  Sheepe,  looke  in  his  mouth,  and  when  bee 
is  one  sheare  hee  will  haue  two  broad  teeth  afore.  1790 
W.  H.  MARSHALL  Midi.  Co-unties  I.  398,  I  have  seen  wed- 
ders,  of  only  two  shear  (two  to  three  years  old)  so  loaded 
with  fat,  as  [etc.].  Ibid.,  A  loin  of  mutton  of  a  sheep  (ten 
shear)  of  twenty-six  pounds  a  quarter,  weighed  [etc.].  1799 
A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Lincoln.  309  He  has  some  shearling  tups, 
and  two  shear  that  are  good.  1911  Midi.  Counties  Herald 
29  June  4/2  Two  shear  ram. 

2.  The  action  of  shearing  or  cutting.    Sc. 

17..  Jacobite  Song,  Wee  German  Lairdic  iv,  And  weVe 
the  trenching  blades  o*  weir,  Wad .  .pass  ye  'neath  the  clay- 
more's sheer,  Thou  feckless  German  la i relic  !  1809  T. 
DONALDSON  Poems  58,  I  know  not  but  I  may  come  back: 
To.  .help  to  gie  your  corn  a  shear. 

3.  A  cut  edge. 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  1038  Moss-sods,  .laid 
perfectly  close,  the  shear  of  each  fitted  to  the  other. 

4.  A  division,  parting.     (Cf.  SHEAR  v.  8  b,) 
1876  SKENE  Celtic  Scot,  Introd.  1. 10  The  great  wind  and 

water  shear  which  separates  the  eastern  from  the  western 
districts. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  shear-day,  -time ;  shear- 
darg  St.,  a  day's  work  at  reaping  or  shearing; 
fshear-mill,  ?  -  shear-shop ;  shear-sheep,  a  sheep 
that  has  passed  its  first  shearing  and  so  more  than 
one  year  old  ;    f  shear-shop,  a  place  in  which  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  is  conducted ;  shear  wether 
hog  (see  SHEARHOG)  ;  -^shear-wool  (see  qnot.). 

1600  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  1605,  594/2  Lie  *scheirdarg. 
1689  VISCT.  DUNDEE  Sp.  in  J.  Drummond  of  lialhaldy 
Mem.  L-ochiel  (1842)  264,  I  beg  leave  of  vow,  however,  to 
allow  me  to  give  one  '  Shear-darg  '  to  the  King,  my  master, 
that  I  may  have  ane  opportunity  of  convincing  the  brave 
Clans  that  [etc.].  1717  Select.  Scott.  Forfeited  Estates 
Papers  (S.H.S.)  Introd.  30  Shear-Dirgs..4at5d.  each.  1565 
in  Reg.  Mag,  Sig.  Scot.  1581,  58/1,  4  lie  *scheir-day-wrokis. 
a  1721  LISLE  Husb.  (1757)  319  liarn-room  enough  to  house 
my  sheep  the  evening  before  shear-day.  1607  NORDEN 
Survey,  Dial.  in.  108  Paper-mill,  Sawing-mil,  *Shere-mil, 
or  any  other  kind  of  Mill.  1503  Maldon  (Essex)  Crt.  Rolls 
Bundle  62  no.  iv,  Defendens  conduxit  pasturam .  .pro  centum 
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ovibus  vocat.  *share  shepe  a  festo  sancti  Michaelis  arcb- 
angeli.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  176/2  A  share  sheep,  at 
two  years  old.  1688  Rec.  Scott.  Cloth  Manuf.  New  Mills 
(S.H.S.)  178  Whearas  Mr.  Debnams  *shearshope  is  not 
lairge  enowgh  for  his  shearmen  to  dress  ther  work  in,  therfor 
[etc.],  1518  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  658  The  next  *Sheartyme. 
1811  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts  260  Wether  hogs,  chilver  hogs, 
from  thence  [about  Christmas]  till  shear-time.  1537  in 
North  Country  Wills  (Surtees)  103,  I  geve  unto.  .John  half 
a  hundreth  of  *share  wedder  hogges  or  ewe  hogges  at  his 
pleasure.  1585  HIGINS  Nomenclator  173/1  Tomentum. 
*Sheerewooll :  flocks,  such  as  clothworkers  make  in  sheering. 
II.  In  scientific  uses. 

6.  a.  Physics  and  Mech.  (a)  A  kind  of  strain  con- 
sisting in  a  movement  of  planes  of  a  body  that  are 
parallel  to  a  particular  plane  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  a  line  in  that  plane  through  distances  propor- 
tional to  their  distances  from  that  plane.     (£)  The 
stress  called  into  play  in  a  body  which  undergoes 
this  kind  of  strain. 

1850  [see  SHEAR  r».  9],  1858  RANKINE  Man.  Appl.  Me- 
chanics §  103.  87  Planes  of  Equal  Shear,  or  Tangential 
Stress.  1867  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Philos.  I.  §  171  This 
kind  of  strain  is  called  a  simple  shear.  1869  H.  MosELEvin 
Lond.  etc.  Philos,  Jrnl.  XXXVII.  230  The  unit  of  shear 
being  the  pressure  in  Ibs.  necessary  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance to  shearing  of  one  square  inch.  1883  LODGE  in  Nature 
XXVII.  328  The  bound  ether  inside  a  conductor  has  no 
rigidity  ;  it  cannot  resist  shear.  1885  GLAZEBROOK  &  SHAW 
Pract.  Physics  139  The  body  is  said  to  undergo  a  simple 
shear.  1888  Lockwood"  s  Diet.  Mcch,  Engin.  s.  v.  Shear,  A 
bar  is  said  to  be  in  shear  when  it  is  subject  to  shearing 
stress.  1894  TODHUNTER  &  PEARSON  Hist.  Th.  Elasticity 
II.  11.  386  The  authors  [Thomson  &  Tail]  term  it  a  simple 
shear.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  that  word  was  introduced 
by  George  Stephenson  to  denote  the  transverse  stress  in 
rivets,  and  has  been  consistently  used  in  this  sense  of  stress 
by  Rankine  and  the  majority  of  engineers  since.  Its  present 
confused  use  partly  for  stress  and  partly  for  strain  has  been 
avoided  in  our  own  work  by  the  introduction  of  the  term 
slide  for  shearing  strain.  1906  LOVE  MatJi.  Th.  Elasticity 
(ed.  2)  532  The  word  '  shear  '  has  been  used  in  the  sense 
attached  to  it  in  the  text  by  Kelvin  and  Tail.  Rankine 
proposed  to  use  it  for  what  has  been  called  'tangential 
traction  *. 

b.  Geom.  The  transformation  produced  in  a 
plane  figure  by  motion  in  which  all  the  points  of 
the  figure  describe  paths  parallel  to  a  fixed  axis 
and  proportional  in  length  to  their  distance  from 
it.  (See  quot.) 

1885  O.  HENRICI  Project  ion  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  797/2 
Such  a  transformation  of  a  plane  figure  is  produced  by  a 
shearing  stress  in  any  section  of  a  homogeneous  elastic  solid. 
For  this  reason  Sir  William  Thomson  has  given  it  the  name 
of  shear. 

7.  Geol.  Applied  to  the  operation  of  transverse 
compression  on  a  mass  of  rock,  resulting  in  altera- 
tion  of  structure  or  breach  of  continuity.     Also 
Comb,  shear-plane,  -zone  (seequots.1). 

1888  TEALL  Brit.  Petrogr.  447  Shearing,  differential 
movement  in  a  rock-mass.  When  the  movement  is  concen- 
trated along  a  plane,  this  plane  is  said  to  be  a  shear-plane. 
1889  O.  FISHER  Physics  Earth's  Crust  xx.  (ed.  2)  268  The 
same  amount  of  shear,  which  at  one  locality  produces 
crumpling,  may  in  another. .  produce  schistosity.  1903  E.  W. 
CLAVPOLE  in  Amer.  Geol,  Aug.  81  (Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.),  Some 
[strata]  are  completely  concealed  by  others  that  have  been 
forced  over  them  along  shear-planes  developed  by  the  enor- 
mous pressures  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  1911 
J.  F.  KEMPA//W.  Deposits  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  507/2 
Sometimes,  .strains  of  compression  have  been  eased  by  local 
crushing  along  comparatively  narrow  belts  without  appreci- 
able., displacement  of  the  sides  such  as  would  be  required 
by  a  pronounced  fault.  The  word  shear-zone  has  become 
quite  widely  used  in  recent  years  as.. applicable  to  these 
cases. 

Shear  (Ji9-1),  sb.^  Also  sheer.  [Of  uncertain 
origin  ;  not  easily  identified  with  SHEAR  j£.l  or 
sl>.'*]  The  bar,  or  one  of  the  two  parallel  bars 
forming  the  bed  of  a  lathe,  on  which  the  poppets 
slide.  Also  attrib, 

i8iz  P.  NICHOLSON  Mech.  Exerc.  364  The  bed  [of  a  foot 
lathe]  consists  of  two  parallel  parts,  called  by  some  shears. 
1869  RANKINE  Machine  $•  Hand-tools  PI.  N  i,  Two  cast  iron 
end  standards . .  upon  which  is  laid  the  long  massive  cast  iron 
shear-piece.  1873 J.RICHARDS  \Vood-ivorking Factories  160 
The  shear,  or  lathe  frame.. can  be  made  of  wood.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.  1262  The  bar-lathe  has  a  single  beam 
or  shear,  generally  of  a  triangular  shape.  Ibid.,  The  bed- 
lathe  is  the  usual  form,  and  has  two  parallel  shears.  Ibid., 
The  bed,  sheers,  cheeks,  sides,  on  which  the  puppets  slide. 

Shear  (Ji'i),  ».  Pa.  t.  sheared  (Jl^d),  shore 
(juoi) ;  pa.  pple.  sheared,  shorn  (J^m).  Forms  : 
i  sciran,  scieran,  scyran,  scearan,  sceoran, 
sceran,  3  seer,  scire,  schser,  sere,  ssere,  3-5 
score,  3-6  schere,  3-7  shere,  4-6  scher,  5  sher, 
5-7  scheir,  6  scheer,  cheir,  shire,  (?  shore), 
6-7  share,  sheare,  sheere,  7  sheire,  6-9  sheer, 
5-  shear.  Pa.  t.y  str.  i  //.  sc&ron,  subj.  sing. 
sce"are,  3  sar,  scar(e,  scher,  3-6  schare,  4 
schaar,  4-5  shar,  schar,  shere,  schere,  4-6 
schair,  schure,  5  share,  schayr,  5-6  schewre, 
8  Sc,  shure,  6-  shore,  wk.  4  scherde,  5 
scharde,  scharid,  scherid,  6  sheard,  9  sheered, 
7-  sheared.  Pa.  ///<?.,  str.  I  scoren,  3  soren, 
3-4  schoren,  3-5  scorn,  schorn,  4  ehorun, 
schorin,  sheren,  4-6  schorne,  4-7  shorne,  5 
shor,  4-7  shore,  6  shoren,  -on,  4-  shorn  ;  also 
5  y-schorn(e,  y-shore,  y-schore,  5,  7  y- 
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shorne.  wk.  4  schurd,  4-5  achard,  6  chord, 
7-  sheared.  [A  Com.  Teut.  verb,  originally 
strong  :  OE.  sccran,  pa.  t.  *sccar,  scseron,  pa.  pple. 
scoren,  corresponds  to  OFris.  skera,  schera,  OS. 
(bi)sceran  (Gallic),  LG.  scheren,  MDu.,  Du. 
scheren,  pa.  t.  school;  pa.  pple.  geschoren,  OHG. 
sceran,  pa.  t.  scar,  pa.  pple.  giscoran  (MIIG. 
scheren,  schar,  geschoren,  mod.G.  scheren,  schor, 
geschoren},  ON.  skera,  pa.  t.  skar,  pa.  pple. 
skorenn  (Sw.  skcira,  skar,  skuren,  Da.  skj&rc, 
skar,  skaaref) :— OTeut.  *skcr-,  skar-,  skier-,  skur- 
to  cut,  divide,  shear,  shave.  For  Teut.  cognates 
see  SHAKE  i/'.1  and  sb.i,  SHEAK  sb.l,  SHABD,  SCOKE, 
SHORE.  Outside  Teut.  the  root  appears  to  be 
found  in  Gr.  Keipav  to  shave,  Lith.  skirii  to  separate, 
Irish  scaraim,  I  separate.] 

L  trans.  To  cut  (something)  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment. Often  with  adv.  or  advb.  phrase,  asasuntfer, 
in  pieces,  in  two.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  fAlso  occas.  to 
pierce,  thrust  through. 

Beowulf  i-z§i  (Gr.)  Sweord .  .swin  ofer  helme  ecgum  dyhtij 
andweard  scire3.  a  vxa  Andreas  1181  La:taS  wa^pnes  spor, 
iren  ecgheard,  ea[l]dor^eard  sceoran.  a  1225  St.  Marker. 
22  Ant  let  scharpe  sweord ..  scher  hire  bi  be  schuldrcn. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  8875  Wit  ax  he  wald  haf  scorn  it  [Jje  tre] 
pan.  Ibid.  16554  In  tua  bis  tre  pai  «:are.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr. 
474Tristrem  schare  bebrest.  a  xwoHAMPOLE  Psalter.Catlt, 
JEzech.  5  Bifore  shorne  is  as  of  pe  wefand  my  life  whils  5it 
.L  bigan  he  sheris  me  down.  13 . .  Coer  de  L.  3001  Ther  was 
many  gentyl  heved,  Quykly  fro  the  body  weved  ;  Scheldes 
many  schorn  in  twoo.  '1  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1856  They 
scherde  in  the  schiltrone  scheldyde  knyghttez.  c  1400 
Alelaync  1093  And  hawberkes  sone  m  schredis  were  schorne. 
1$..  Erasmus'm  Horslm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)202  Sheryng 
his  flesshe  with  cikels.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  2200 
pe  rpche  away  he  share.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Collingbourne 
xviii,  His  grashyng  tuskes  my  tender  grystels  shore,  a  1568 
Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  68  Throwch  baith  the  cheikis  he  thocht 
to  cheir  him,  Or  throw  the  erss  haif  chard  him.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  ii.  vi.  31  Cymochlcs  sword.  .ni>;h  one  quarter 
shcard  away,  a  1593  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  iv.  iv,  For 
this  will  Dido . .  sheere  ye  all  asunder  with  her  hands.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  90  At  the  first  straik .  .it 
wolde  scheir  a  man  in  twa.  1793  SMEATON  Edystonc  L . 
§  311  As  bright  as  if  shorn  by  a  file.  1821  JOANNA  U.ULLIE 
Afetr.  Leg.,  Ghost  of  Fadon  xxxix.  His  sword  shore  empty 
air.  1887  MOURIS  Odyss.  x.  127,  I  sheared  the  hawser  of 
my  ship. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  Now  chiefly,  To  cvAthrough 
(an  obstacle)  with  the  aid  of  a  weapon.  fAlso 
with  cognate  obj.,  to  cut  (one's  way,  passage). 

c  1205  LAY.  14216  Whaitte  his  saeres  alse  he  schxren  wolde. 
13..  Gaw.  ftf  Gr.  Knt.  213  As  wcl  schapen  to  schere  as 
scharp  rasorcs.  c  1470  Got.  $  Go.iv.  968  Sa  wondir  scharply 
he  schare  throu  his  schene  schroud,  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scat.  (Rolls)  II.  326  Ane  small  arrow,  that  scharpe  as  rasour 
schair.  1562  PHAER  /Eiuiit\m.  '£4  Through  y=  tydes  they 
[the  dolphins]  shering  glaunst.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  iv. 
42  Then  all  the  rest  into  their  coches  clira,  And  through  the 
brackish  wanes  their  passage  sheare.  1666  DRYDEN  Ann. 
Mirat.  Ixxviii,  So  thick,  our  Navy  scarce  could  sheer  their 
way.  1838  LYTTON  Leila  n.  ii,  By  a  back  stroke  of  his 
own  cimeter  shore  through  the  cuirass.  1898  STEEVENS 
With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  273  Through  the  swordsmen 
they  [rc.  the  Lancers]  shore  without  checking. 

f  O.  trans.  To  circumcise.     (Also  with  about.) 
c  1150  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1200  De  e^tende  dai ..  Circumcised  he 
was,  a-buten  schoren.   a  1300  Cursor  M.  2695  Him  self  and 
ismael  he  scare. 

t  d.  To  cut  for  the  stone.     Const,  of.  Sc.  Obs. 

a  1557  Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  77  Henrie  bis- 

chope  of  Ross  was  schorne  of  the  stane.    1572  Reg.  Mag. 

Sig.  Scot.  529/1  James,  .hes  bene  twyis  schorne  of  the  stane. 

t  e.  To  cut  up,  to  chop  (a  substance)  fine,  to 

mince.    Obs. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-l>ks.  n  Shere  Oynonys,  an  frye  hem 
in  oyle.  1613  J.  MAY  Decl.  Estate  Clothing  v.  29  Flox.. 
which  they  can  sheare  as  small  as  dust.  1725  RAMSAY 
Gent.  Shff/t.  ll.  i,  Small  are  they  shorn. 

ff-  To  carve  (meat)  at  table.     Also  absol.  Obs. 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  602  Bifor  him  scheres  pe  mes,  pe  king. 
'375  KARHOUR  ISruci  u.  92  lames  off  Dowglas,  that  ay- 
iiuhar  All-wayis  befor  the  byschop  schar.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev. 
801  All  the  met  that  she  schare. 

t  g.  To  gnaw  through,  cut  in  pieces  with  the 
teeth.  Also  intr.  const,  through.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGK.  702/1  Take  hede  on  hym  [a  hounde],  for  he 
wyl  sheare  his  lyme.  1587  HARRISON  England  m.  iv.  225/2 
in  Holinshcd,  The  beuer.  .will,  .shere  thorough  a  dubble 
billet  in  a  night.  1631  MARKHAM  Country  Content.  I.  x. 
(ed.  4)  72  They  defend  the  line  from  shearing  or  cutting  in 
pieces  with  the  teeth  of  the  Pike. 

t  h.  To  make  (a  hole,  a  wound)  by  cutting.  Obs. 

c  1425  ffoaKs  Ark  57  in  Non-Cycle  Myst.  Plays  (1909)  21 
Look  that.. in  her  side  a  door  thou  shear.  £1440  York 
Myst.  xlii.  161  Fele  the  wound  be  spere  did  schere  ri^t  in 
his  syde.  1617  W.  LAWSON  Country  l/oiisnv.  Card.  x.  (1623) 
22  Mice,  .will  in  eyther  at  the  mouth  [of  the  hive],  or  sheere 
themselues  an  hole. 

•(•I.  To  rend,  tear.     Also  intr.  for  refl.     Obs. 

c  mpMirourSiilu&ciounWlKm  Jacob,  .share  his  clothis 
vtward.  c  1500  KENNEDY  Passion  of  Christ  1067  The  wale 
full  sone  [haly]  intwa  it  schure.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 
xxxiii.  105  He  schewre  his  feddreme..And  slippit  owt  of  it 
full  clene.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  vm.  xii.  70  Wyth  mantell 
rent  and  schorne  men  micht  hir  se. 

j.  To  cut  (glass,  tin-plate,  etc.)  with  shears. 
Also,  to  cut  (iron  or  steel  bars,  etc.)  with  shears 
(see  SHEABiA.l  ig). 

1837  HBUERT  Exfiu.  ff  Meek.  Encycl.  I.  774  Shearing 
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the  Bars. — This  rough  bar  is.. put  between  the  jaws  of  a 
pair  of  shears,. and  cut  into  lengths  of  about  a  foot  each. 
1850  E.  CLARK  Britannia  <$•  Con-way  Bridges  II.  665  The 
storing  away  of  the  plates.. as  they  were  sheared  and 
punched.  1869  RANKINE  Machine  <$•  Hand-tools  PI.  K  i, 
Shear  blades  long  enough  to  shear  a  plate  at  one  cut.  1883 

IT       T      D~ Z»__' fl /,-• £_    T*U  _ 1 1 . 


2.  To  remove  (a  part)   from  a  body  by  cutting 
with  a  sharp  instrument.     Chiefly  with  adv.  to  cut 
off,  out,  away. 

t'  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1485  His  long  hab  he.  .schorn  of  bi  be 
rote.     13..    Gaiv.  <y  Gr.   Knt.  1337  pen  scher  bay  out  be 
!    schulderez  with  her  scharp  knyuez.     1483  CAXTON  Golden 
Leg.  214/1  Kenehne  kyng  barn  lycth  under  a  thorn  his  hede 
I    of  shorn.     1581  A.  HALL  Iliatt  v.  78  His  right  hande  :it  a 
j    blow  his  falchon  off  did  shere.     1614  GORGES  Lucan  vi.  222 
,    He.  .with  his  blade  sheares  off  their  wrists.     1740  SO.MKK- 
.    VILLE  Hobbinol  n.  58  With  its  .sharpen'd  Edge  Shear 'd  both 
his  Ears.     1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  x.xxi,  The  plume  was  partly 
shorn  away.   1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  1. 1.  iv,  The  guillotine- 
axe,  which  bheers  away  thy  vainly  whimpering  head  !    1852 
KINCSLEY  Androm.  306  As  the   vine-hook  shears  oil  the 
vine-bough.     1902  E.  1'niLLroTisfiiz'er  322  He  shore  off  the 
crust  of  the  heath. 

tb./i-. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxviii.  36  Make  my  herte  meke 
andlufand,..bat  auarice  be  quytly  shorne  fra  me.  c  1400 
Rule  St.  Bcnct  (Prose)  n  And  scere  o-way  (L.  amputarc} 
al  be  langing  of  yure  fleis.  Ibid.  36  And  for  bi  b«t  it  es  vice 
of  propirte,  sal  it  be  scorn  als  bifte. 

fc.  To  fashion  by  cutting  out  of  a  sheet  of 
metal.  Obs. 

1706  Pr-iTTL'S  Fodinx  Reg.  x.xvi.  79  The  MonierSj  who  are 
some  to  sheer  the  Money,  some  to  forge  it  [etc.]. 

3.  To  remove  (the  hair  or  beard)  by  means  of 
some  sharp  instrument  (also  with  off,  away}  ;  to 
shave  (the  head  or  face)  ;  to  cut  (the  hair)  close 
or  short;  to  cut  or  shave  the  hair  or  beard  of  (a 
person).    Now  rare  exc.  in  pa.  pple.  shorn. 

£897  /ELI-KED  Grsx^ry's  fast.  C.  xviii.  138  SwitSe  ryhtlice 
w<us  oaem  sacerde  forboden  Sa;t  lie  his  heafod  sccare.  .1000 
./ELFRIC  Lev.  xix.  27  Ne  ^e  eow  ne  efesion  ne  beard  no 
sciron  1  c  1205  LAY.  17663  He  scar  [1:1275  sar]  his  crime 
ufenen.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3160  His  bcrd  he  let  ssere 
verst.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7211  War  mi  hare  schorn  \Gott. 
schorin,  l-'airf.  shorne],  i  war  noght  ban  Stranger  ban 
a-noberman.  1387 TREVIS A //^f«  (Rolls)  IV.  169  Metridas 
bis  secounde  wyf  schaar  hir  heed  for  love  of  here  housbonde. 
a  1450  Knt.  tic  ta  Tour  (1906)  92  She  share  of  and  cut  awey 
the  heres  of  his  hede.  1526  TiNDALE  Acts  xviii.  18  He  had 
schorne  his  heed  in  Cenchrea.  1596  SI'ENSKK  /*.  Q.  iv.  v.  34 
Shagged  heare,  The  which  he  ncuer  wont  to  combe,  or 
comely  sheare.  1624  CAI-T.  SMITH  Virginia  n.  25  His  hayre, 
the  one  side  was  long,  the  other  shore  close.  1786  Pcgona- 
/^/«97The  preacher  drew  out  a  pair  of  scissarSj  and  sheared 
the  prince's  chin.  1821  SOUTHEY  Exped.  Orsua  98  Their 
hair  was  sheared  in  circles.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Lam. 
for  Adonis  vii,  They  have  shorn  their  bright  curls  off  to 
cast  on  Adonis.  1865  KINGSLEY  I/crew,  xv,  But  I  am  no 
monk.  I  have  shorn  many  a  crown,  but  I  have  kept  my 
own  hair  as  yet,  you  see. 

fb.  To  give  the  tonsure  to.  Usually  in  passive,  To 
be  shorn  a  monk ;  also  occas.  rcfl.  Also  To  be  shorn- 
in,  to  be  initiated  to  the  religious  life  by  the 
reception  of  the  tonsure.  Obs,  or  arch. 

^950  Guthlac  (Prose)  vii.  (1909)  138  Da  ^elamp  hit  sume 
clique  bset  se  ylca  preost  com  to  bam  eadigan  were,  ba;t  he 
hine  wolde  scyran.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  7  He 
..was  i-schore  monk  in  an  abbay.  1565  STAPLETON  tr. 
BedJs  Hist.  Ck,  Eng.  165  Being  shoren  in,  he  went  into  a 
secret  cell  which  the  abbot  had  prouided  for  him.  1567-9 
JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  (1611)  372  The  King  was  shorne  into  an 
Abbie,  and  made  a  Monke.  1591  G.  FLETCHER  Rnsse 
Cowmw.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  35  Some  are  put  into  Abbeyes,  and 
shire  themselves  friers  by  pretence  of  a  vowe.  1653  HOL- 
CKOFT  ProcopiitS)  Pers.  Wars  n.  xxii.  63  When  John  was 
shorne  a  Priest. 

4.  In  passive,  to  be  shorn :  to  be  deprived  of 
some  part  or  appurtenance  by  or  as  by  cutting. 
Chiefly  transf.  and  fig.  in  certain  collocations 
originally  alluding  to  sense  3,  e.g.  (of  a  luminary) 
to  be  shorn  of  its  beams ;  to  be  shorn  of  one's  strength 
(?in  allusion  to  the  story  of  Samson),  of  one's 
authority  j  privileges,  etc. 

1740  SOMERVILLE  Hobbinol  n.  87  The  tall  Oak,,  .shorn  of 
his  leafy  shade.  1778  JOHNSON  Let.  3  July  in  Harwell,  He 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  living  at  —  in  a  state  of  diminu- 
tion ;  and  of  appearing  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood shorn  of  his  beams.  1836  THIRLWALL  Greece  xvii. 
III.  23  A  law,  by  which  the  Areopagus  was  shorn  of  its 
authority,  a  1849  PQK  Annie  Poems  (1859)  116  Sadly  I  know 
I  am  shorn  of  my  strength.  1875  SCUDAMORE  Day  Dreams 
8  It  is  shorn  of  its  former  proportions. 

b.  rarely  active  (in  compound  tenses  with  shorn}. 

1878  Bosw,  SMITH  Carthage  79  The  misgovernment  of 
domestic  tyrants  had  shorn  it  of  much  of  its  grandeur. 

6.  To  cut  the  fleece  from  (an  animal) ;  also,  to 
cut  off  (the  fleece,  wool,  etc.). 

900  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  (1887)  II.  241  And  hi  sculan 
waxan  sceap and  sciran  on  luora  a^enre  hwile.  1388  WVCLIK 
Gen.  xxxl.  19  Laban  Jede  to  schere  scheep.  £1440  York 
Myst.  xxviii.  141  Lyke  schepe  bat  were  scharid  A-way  schall 
ae  scbake.  1557  TI:SSER  100  Point*  Httsb.  §  81  (1878)  231 
In  June  washe  thy  shepe,.  .Then  share  them.  1593  SHAKS. 
T  Hen.  Vft  n.  v.  37  So  many  yeares,  ere  I  shall  sheere  the 
rleece.  1615  SWETNAM  Arraign.  Lewd  U'otticn  ii.  29  Is 
not. .the  sheepe  sheared  for  his  fliece?  1759  R.  BROWN 
Ctnnpl.  Farmer  81  In  some  countries  they  shear  their  geese. 
1867  G.  MACDONALD  Poems  283  He  gathered  the  hemp,  and 
he  bbore  the  wool. 
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Proverb.  ^1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  %  Lint.  A/on.  x.  (1885) 
132  And  so  his  hyghnes  shall  haue  beroff,  but  as  hadd  be 
man  bat  abend  is  hogge,  muche  crye  and  litil  woll.  1654 
GAVTON  Picas.  Notes  i.  v.  17  The  Wooll  we  shall  have  is  as 
much  as  the  Devil)  (God  blesse  us)  got  when  he  shore  a  hou'. 
1827  SCOTT  JrnL  24  Feb.,  It  was  much  cry  and  little  w«? 
as  thedeil  said  when  he  shore  the  sow. 

absol.  c  1481  CAXTON  Dialogues  32/14  He  oweth  to  shere. 
1888  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery  under  Arms  (1890)  53  As 
long  as  we  shore  clean . .  the  overseer  didn't  trouble  bis  head 
much  about  our  doings. 

t  b.  P/ir.   To  shear  against  the  wool  (fig.)  :  ?  to 
treat  roughly.    Obs. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  30  What  should  your  face 
thus  agayne  the  woll  be  shorne  ?  c  1550  Song,  '  Back  *  SiJc  ' 
in  Skelton's  Wks.  (1843)  I.  p.  vii,  I  shall  looke  lyke  one  by 
swete  samte  Juhnn  were  shoron  agaynste  the  woule. 

c./^. 

1570  Satir, Poems  Reform,  xvi.  87,  I  wald  sum  man  wald 
scheir 50 w  clene.  aiGzSF.  GREvii.&ia'acjr  (1652)62  Employ- 
ing no  instruments  among  the  people,  but  such  as  devi-ii  t'.j 
sheer  them  with  taxes.  1797  J.  LAWKENCEIII  Monthly  .I/,?,-. 
(iSiS)  XLVI.  396  It  mattered  little  to  them,  whether  the 
flock  were  led  by  the  nose  and  sheared  by  a  convocation  of 
bishops,  or  an  assembly  of  divines. 

Proverb.  1828  SCOTT  J<\  J/.  Perth  xiii,  He  who  goes  forth 
to  seek  such  wool  should  come  back  shorn. 

d.  To  yield  (a   fleece),   to  produce   by   being 
shorn.     fAlso  absoL  or  intr*  to  be  shorn  (?). 

1587  D.  FKNNI:R  Song  of  Songs  vvt  i  Those  same  goates 
which  doe  vpon  The  mount  of  Gilhad  sheare.  1854  Jrnl. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  i.  228  The  tegs.. shear  a  fleece  varying 
from  5  to  7  Ibs. 

6.  To  cut  off  (the  superfluous  nap  of  woollen  cloth) 
in  the  process  of  manufacture;  also,  in  hat-making, 
to  remove  (nap)  by  singeing  or  scouring. 

('1340  Nowinale  (Skeat)  388  Homme  ilrap  rctoundu  M. 
scleruth  [read  scheruih]  clothe.  1442  F.ton  Coll.  Ace.  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambrid^  jiS86)  I.  382  Robert  Falowirfeld 
for  the  i-hering  of  the  scid  ix  ycrde.s  of  Ray.  1510  in  iu//i 
Kt-p.  I/ist,  J/.S\y.  Comm.  App.  v.  394  The  said  cottentT^ 
shall  shore  a  dosen  for  eight  pence  of  brod  cloth.  1583 
STUOBES  Anat.  Abut.  n.  24  The  Clothier  al.M>  to  sheare  it 
very  lowe.  1662  Connniits'  Jamia  /./«C-  TrHin^.  95  From 
hence  they  [sc.  the  cloths].,  arc  delivered  to  the  shearer  into 
the  .shop,  whosheareth  them  bein^  spread  upon  a  table  with 
.shears.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Cloth,  The  Cloth.,  is 
returned  to  the  Sheerman,  \\lio  .shter.s  it  :i  second  lime. 
//'/V/.,  s.v.  ,V/fit.v/«C'i  Some  use  tlie  plirase  Sheering  uf  Hal.-, 
for  the  pa.sMn;;  of  Hats  made  of  Wool!,  over  the  Flume  of  ;i 
clear  Fire.,  to  take  off  the  lung  Hairs.  1844  G.  DODD 
Textile  Mamtf.  iii.  105  The  nap  of  the  cloth  ..is  'cut',  or 
'cropped',  or  Sheared'.  1875  i'tc's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7) 
III.  3'. 9  For  line  printing,  it  is  by  some  considered  needful 
to  shear  the  nap  of  the  cloth  instead  of  singeing  it. 

absol.  1474  CAXTON  Chcsse  m.  iii.  (iSSji  u  t  Hit  appcT- 
tayneth  to  them  to  cutte  cloth  shere  dighte  and  dye.  1871 
R  TAYLOK  Faust  (1875)  I.  v.  91  Enjoin  upon  him..  To  mo^t 
exactly  measure,  sew  and  shear. 

7.  To  cut  down,  to  reap  (grass,  crops,  etc.)  with 
a  sickle  (f  formerly  also,  with  a  scythe).   Now  ditiL 

In  north  midland  dialects  to  sJicar  is  to  cut  with  a  sickle 
or  hook,  while  to  woiv  means  to  cut  with  a  scythe.  In 
Scotland  also  to  shear  implies  the  use  of  a  sicUe  or  hook  ; 
for  reaping  with  a  scythe  the  general  term  cut  is  used. 

c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  1910  His  handful  stod  ri^t  up  soren. 
(11300  Cursor  AL  4057  Him  thoght  his  fader  baier  corn 
schare.  1390  GOWER  Ccnf.  II.  261  Manye  [herbs]  with  a 
knyf  sche  scherth.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Talcs  n3  Wlien 
he  had  shorn  it  [the  corn].  1533-34  FITZHKRB.  Husb.  §  26 
In  the  later  ende  of  July.  .Is  tyme  to  shere  Rye.  ..And  in 
somme  places  they  mowe  it.  1594  KYD  Cornelia  iv.  i.  9 
Lyke  cocks  of  Hay  when  luly  sheares  the  field.  1612 
DRAYTON  I'oly-olb.  xvi.  48  Where  now  the  sharp-edg'd  sitlie 
sheeres  vp  the  spyring  grasse.  1745  C.  J.  HAMILTON  in 
Academy  18  Nov.  (1893)  440/3  Y°  french  Put  grape  shot 
into  their  cannon  and  cut  them  down  just  as  if  they  were 
sheering  corn.  1764  Museum  Rust.  I.  440  ttote,  In  the 
north  of  England  they  call  reaping  wheat  shearing  it. 
/<>•  1563  WINJET  Bk.  Quest.  To  Rdr.,  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  59 
We  mot  also  scheir  the  fruit  of  the  doctrine  of  quheit. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  cut  standing  crops ;  to 
use  a  sickle. 

rizso  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2347  Two  }er  ben  nu  Sat  derke  [read 
derde]  is  cumen,  5et  sulen  .v.  fulle  ben  numen,  Sat  men  ne 
Milen  sowen  ne  sheren.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  rsalter  cxxviit  6 
Of  be  whilk  be  shal  not  fille  his  hand  bat  shal  shere.  c  1400 
Rule  of  St.  Benet  tVerse)  1853  Vnto  f»e  tyme  of  euynsang. 
To  scher  or  bind.  cis»o  NISBET  N.  T,  Matt.  xxv.  26 
Wist  thou  that  I  schere  {Wycl.  repe]  quhare  I  sew  nocht. 
a  1568  Bannatyne  ^IS,  (Hunter.  Club)  260  Husbandis  to  saw 
and  scheir.  1616  SURFLET  &  MARKHAM  Country  Farm  v.  xiy. 
545  In  other  countries  they  vse  to  sheare  after  the  Sunne  is 


during  harvest  time  in  exchange  for  a  free  cottage. 

flS'    "55»    LYNDESAV  Monarche  58^3  5our  polit   payntit 
flatterye,  5our  dissimulat  Ypocrasye,  That  day  thay  sail  be 
cleirlye  knawin,  Quhen  3e  sail  scheir  as  ge  hauesawin. 
O.  transf*  (trans.)  To  nibble  close. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Dan.  iv.  13  Annot.,  He. .did  eate 
grasse  as  an  oxe,  putting  his  mouth  to  the  ground,  to  sbcre 
and  swalowe  it.  1615  WITHER  Sheph.  Hunt.  v.  H  i,  Our 
sheepe  the  short  sweet  grasse  do  shear.  1658  ROWLAND  tr. 
MoufeCs  Theat.  Ins.  086  This  not  only  lasts  of  corn  or 
shears  it,  but  breaks  and  grinds  stalk  and  all. 

d.  To  clip,  cut,  or  trim  (a  tree  or  bush,  a  lawn) ; 
f  to  cut  off  (a  branch). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11713  Iesus..said,'bou  palme,  icomand 
be  pat  o  bi  branches  an  be  scorn  '.  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xvii.  i.  (Tollemache  MS.),  Tren  and  herbes  of 
gardenes  schulde  be  wilde,  but  bey  bej»  kepte  parid  and 
scburde.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  73  Let  fop  be  shorne 
that  hindreth  corne.  1693  EVRLYH  De  La  Quint.  Compl. 
Card.  II.  163  We  shear  our  Palisade's  the  second  time. 
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SHEAR. 

1802  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  450  A  sort  of  yew- 
hedge,  tangled  with  luxuriance  and  sheared  into  spruceness. 
1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home,  Lond,  Suburb,  The 
garden.. had  been  levelled,  carefully  shorn,  and  converted 
into  a  bowling-green. 

8.  To  cleave  divide  ;  said  esp.  of  ships,  birds,  etc. 

a  1340  HAMI'OLE  Psalter  xxviii.  7  pe  voice  of  lord  sherand 


ii,  vi.  5  Her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide,  ftiore  swm,  tne; 
swallow  sheres  the  liquid  skie.  1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Law- 
Merch.  286  Ingots,  for  to  be  deliuered  to  the  moneyers  to 
sheire  the  same  by  weight  into  small  peeces.  1706  J.^PniLiPS 
Cerealia  27  Fame  to  high  Olympus  flew,  Shearing  th'expanse 
of  heaven  with  active  plume.  1864  TENNYSON  Voy.  ii,  The 
Lady's-head  upon  the  prow  Caught  theshrillsalt.and  sheer'd 
the  gale.  1885-94  R-  BRIDGES  Eros  $  Psyche  Mar.  xxix, 
Like  a  plough  that  shears  the  heavy  land. 

b.  intr.  for  refl.  Where  (or  as)  ivindanJ  weather 
(or  water)  shears  :  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  on  the 
highest  ground. 

1556  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  245/2  Keipand  the  heid  of  the 
Innerhill  in  propirtie,  quhill  it  cum  to  the  meting  of  the  tua 
gaittis  as  wynd  and  wodder  scheris.  1601  Jbid.  395/2 
Ascendand  up  to  the  hill  or  month  heidis  thairof  as  wind 
and  wedder  scheirris.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxvi,  On  the 
tap  o'  the  hill  where  the  wind  and  water  shears. 

9.  Physics  (also  Mech.,  Geol.,  etc.).  To  subject 
to  a  shearing  stress  ;  to  distort  or  fracture  by  shear, 

1850  E.  CLARK  Britannia  fy  Conway  Bridges  I.  389 
Examples  of  this  kind  of  strain  occur  in  the  rivet  which 
unites  the  two  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  the  rivet  on 
which  the  blade  rotates  in  an  ordinary  pocket-knife.  In  the 
former,  .the  evident  tendency  of  the  strain  is  to  shear  the 
rivet  in  one  place  only,  and  this  is  called  a  single  shear; 
but  in  the  knife  the  rivet  must  be  sheared  in  two  places 
before  the  blade  can  escape.  Ibid.  II.  517  It  is  evident  that 
immediate  strain  from  the  weight  of  the  structure,  close  to 
the  piers  on  which  it  is  supported,  will  tend  to  shear  off  the 
end  of  the  tube  in  a  vertical  line.  1881  O.  FISHER  Physics 
Earth's  Crust  x.  120  Yet  we  may  arrive  at  some  conclusion 
as  to  whether  the  material  at  any  given  level  within  the  crust 
will  on  the  average  be  sheared  upwards  or  downwards  by  the 
compression.  1883  LODGE  in  Nature  XXVII.  328  The  ether 
may  be  sheared  by  electromotive  forces  into  positive  and 
negative  electricity.  1911  Encycl,  Brit.  XVI.  669/2  (Light- 
ing) The  filament  after  a  time  breaks  up  into  sections  which 
become  curiously  sheared  with  respect  to  each  other. 

Shear:  see  SIIKEK. 

Shear,  obs.  f.  SEUE  a.2,  several. 

15 . .  Chevy  Chase  12  ( Ashm.  M  S. )  Then  the  wyld  thorowe  the 
woodes  went  on  euery  syde  shear.  Ibid.  16  On  sydis  shear. 

Shear,  crron.  f.  sear,  variant  of  CERE  v. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  iv.  xli.  (Roxb.)  496/1  First  after  his 
departure  his  body  was  well  sheared  and  chested,  then 
wrapped  in  Lead. 

Sheared  (fMd),/^/.  a.  [f.  SHEAR  v.  +  -ED  i.] 
That  has  undergone  the  operation  of  shearing; 
shorn.  fOfacoin:  Clipped. 

1616  Orkney  Witch  Trial  in  C.  Rogers  Soc.  Life  Scot. 
(1886)  III.  299  Havelng  aft  and  dyvers  tymes  desyreit  the 
len  of  ane  sclieret  sheilling  fra  James  Hunton.  1845  JUDD 
Margaret  n.  XL  (1874)  334  One  greased  pole  to  climb,  two 
sheared  pigs  to  catch,  and  a  silver  punch-bowl  the  prize. 
1905  GKIL  Yankee  in  Pigmy  LaWxii.  175  lie  presented  a 
sheared  sheep. 

Shearer  GI»TM).  [f.  SHKAB  e-.-r-EiiV]  One 
who  or  something  which  shears. 

1.  A  reaper  of  standing  crops. 

1318-9  in  Shrofah.  Arch.  Soc.  Trans.  Ser.  in.  (1903)  III. 
51  Rogerus  mendepas  sherar.  14..  Nom.  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker 
687/11  Hie  messor,  a  scherer.  cxszo  NISBET  N.  T.  Matt.  xiii. 
30  In  the  tyme  of  ripe  corn  I  sal  say  to  the  scheraris  [etc.]. 
1641  Kvsi  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  43  Both  shearers  and  binders 
have  neede  to  be  armed  with  gloves.  1788^  PICKEN  Poems 
138  An',  hint  a'  the  shearers,  wil  Peggy,  I  bindet  the  buttles 
o%  grain.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  1066  Gloves 
of  sheep-skin  made  on  purpose,  called  shearer's  gloves. 
_/tg.  a  1340  HAMPOLE/Va#*??-cxxviii.  6Aungelsare  sherers 
Jjat  gedurs  gode  frute  til  god. 

Proverb.  1668  R.  B.  Adagia  Scot.  6  An  ill  shearer  gat 
never  a  good  hook. 

2.  One  who  removes  the  fleece  from  an  animal. 
1388   WYCI.IF  i  Sam.  xxv.    ii   The  fleischis   of   beestis, 

whiche  Y  haue  slayn  to  my  schereris.  1523-34  FITZHERB. 
Husb.  §  52  Take  hede  of  the  sherers,  for  touchynge  the 
shepe  with  the  sht-res.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  in.  44 
Shee  hath  made  me  four  and  twenty  Nose-gayes  for  the 
shearers.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  117.  1883  Century  Mag. 
Oct.  817  A  good  shearer  shears  seventy  or  eighty  sheep  in 
a  day. 

fig-  l654  M.  COKER  (title}  A  whip  of  Small  Cords  to 
scourge  Antichrist. .  Whereunto  is  added,  The  Sheerer 
sheerd  and  Casheer'd,  the  Shaver  shav'd,  and  the  Grinder 
ground.  1837  CAKLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  in.  iv,  Being  Shepherd 
of  this  indigent  People,  not  Shearer  merely. 

1 3.  One  who  removes  the  nap  of  cloth  by  the 
process  of  shearing.    Obs. 

1473  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  17  To  Sandy  Balfoure 
the  scherare,  for  certane  clath  schorne  be  him.  1679  JORDAN 
Lond.  in  Luster  17  Wool-combers,  Sheerers,  Dressers  [etc.]. 

1 4.  =  INCISOR.    Obs. 

1610  MAKKHAM  Masterp.  n.  xxvi.  260  The  vpper  teeth, 
which  are  the  shearers  in  the  vpper  chappe.  1683  SNAPE 
Anat.  Horse  v.  vi.  (1686)  211  The  Shearers  or  Fore-teeth. 

6.     =  SUEAHMAN  3. 

1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  93  Wrought  Iron  Manu« 
facture.. Shearer  or  Shearman. 

6.  A  machine  designed  to  cut  metal,  etc. 

1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  60  Drilling-machines,  punch- 
ers,  squeezers,  shearers,  all  of  mighty  size. 

Shear-grass  (jnugras).  Forms:  5  sober-, 
6  sheere-,  sher-,  7  sheare-,  8  shar(e-,  9  shore-. 
£f.  bHLAi;  2>.]  A  name  popularly  applied  to 
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several  kinds  of  sharp-edged  grass  or  sedge,  which 
are  apt  to  cut  the  mouths  of  grazing  animals  or  the 
hands  of  a  person  gathering  them.  Now  only  dial. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  335/1  A  Schergrysse  (A.  Scheregresse), 
carex.  1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  H  v,  An  herbe,  whiche  we 
cal  in  english  segge,  or  shergresse.  1589  A,  FLEMING  Virg. 
Georg.  m.  44  Fed  with  rough  greene  leaues,  And  sheere- 
grasse  sharpe  or  sedge.  1631  CAPT.  SMITH  Advt.  Planters 
xii.  27  You  may  have  harsh  sheare-grasse  enough  to  make 
hay  of.  1790  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Midi.  Counties  II.  443 
Sharegrass,  carix  hirta ;  aspecies  of  sedge.  1799  A.  YOUNG 
Agric.  Lincoln.  168  It  makes  a  soil  produce  a  crop  of  hay, 
which  naturally  would  only  feed  rabbits  by  shar  grass.  1884 
W.  MILLER  Plant-n.  57/2  Shear  or  Shere  Grass.  Cladiwn 
Mariscus  \  also  some  species  of  Carex. 

Shear-head,    [f.  SHEAR  sbl  and  sb?~\ 

1.  The  upper  part  of  the  apparatus  for  hoisting 
known  as  '  shears'  (see  SHEAR  sbfy. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1776)  s.  v.  Hulk>  The  tackles 
which  extend  from  the  head  of  the  mast  to  the  sheer-heads. 
1847  KKY  Recov.  H.  M.  Gorgon  24  A  guy  was  taken  from 
the  sheerhead  to  the  shore. 

f2.  Mining.  ?A<  fault '.   06s. 

1813  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Dwon  56  It  no  where  partakes  ot 
the  regular  dip. .of  the  stratum,,  .hut  is  broken  and  inter- 
rupted with  what  the  miners  call  shear-heads  and  saddles. 

Shear-hog  (ji»*-ihpg).  dial.  Also  6  sharroge, 
8  sherrug,  8-9  shar-hog,  9  sharrag.  [f.  SHEAR 
sb.-  +  HOG  sb.l~\  A  name  given  to  a  lamb  after 
the  first  shearing  and  until  the  second. 

1523-34  f  ITZHERB.  Husb.  §  53  The  ewes  by  theym  selfe, 
the  share  hogges  and  theyues  by  them  selfe,  the  lambes  by 
theym  selfe.  1558  WiUofOliv.  Leder,  Huntingdon  (Som- 
erset Ho.),  Ewes  or  sharrogK.  1736  W.  ELLIS  AVw  Exper. 
52  (E.D.S.)  The  third  year  a  sherrug.  1784  W.  H.  MARSHALL 
Midi.  Counties  (1790)  II.  27  Fifty  'sharhogs'  of  the  new 
Leicestershire  breed.  1857  GEO.  ELIOT  Sc.  Clerical  Life, 
Mr.  Gitfifs  Love  Story  i,  He  thought  it  a  mere  frustration 
of  the  purposes  of  language  to  talk  of  'shear-hogs'  and 
*  ewes  '  to  men  who  habitually  said  'sharrags  '  and  '  yowes '. 

t  Shear-hook.  Naut.  Obs.  [f.  SHEAR  v.  t- 
HOOK  sb.]  A  sickle-shaped  hook  intended  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  rigging. 

1338  in  Nicolas  Hist.  AWy  (1847)  II.  475,  ii.  seilyngne- 
deles,  un  dyall,  un  sherhok,  un  mykehok.  1485  Naval  A cc. 
Hen.  I  'II  (1896)  39  Sherhokes  for  the  yerde  armes.  1558 
W.  TOWBSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  124  The  shippe  fell 
aboorde  of  vs  and  with  her  sheare  hookes  cut  our  maine 
saile.  1619  in  Foster  Kng.  Factories  India  (1906)  I.  68 
They  should  be  fitted  with  '  sheere  hooks ',  etc.,  to  keepe  of! 
hording.  £1635  CAPT.  N.  BOTELER  Dial.  Sea  Services 
(1685)  289  Sheer  hooks  are  gre.it  Hooks  of  iron  about  the 
bigness  and  in  the  form  of  a  sickle  and  they  are  let  into  the 
main-yard-arms.  1704  J.  HAKRIS  Lex,  Techn.  I.  1794 
Rigging  <$•  Seamanship  I.  So. 

Shear-hulk:  see  SHEER-HULK. 

Shearing  (ji^'rin),  vbl*  sb.  [f.  SHEAR  v.  + 
-ING  *.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  cutting,  clipping,  or 
shaving  with  shears  or  some  other  sharp  instrument. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  i.  1416  pat  hys  in  holy  cherche  y-cleped 
wel  pe  furste  scherynjje  Of  clerke.  a  1400^50  Wars  Alex. 
2624  Sharpe  schudermg  of  schote,  sphering  \Dnbt.  MS. 
sherync;!  of  mailes.  1490  Ace.  Ld,  High  Treas.  Scot.  1. 138 
Item,  for  the  schereing  of  xxxiij  elne  j  quartar  of  clayth. 
1523-34  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  51  Beware,  that  thou  put  not  to 
many  shepe  in  a  penne  at  one  tyme..at  the  sheryng.  1611 
SHAKS.  Wint*  T,  iv.  iv.  77  Grace,  and  Remembrance  be  to 
you  both,  And  welcome  to  our  Shearing.  1704  PoeKSum- 
ytter  64  When  swains  from  shearing  seek  their  nightly 
bow'rs.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Cloth,  The  Sheerman 
takes  it,  and  gives  it  its  first  cut,  or  sheering.  1778 [W.  H. 
MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.t  Obseru.  92  The  Cutting  of 
Wheat  is  termed  Shearing.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss., 
Shearing.. cutting  up  steel  for  the  crucible.  1890  *R. 
BOLDREWOOD*  Cal.  Reformer  (1891)  122  With  spring  came 
all  the  bustle  of  washing  and  shearing.  1891  MORRIS  Poems 
by  Way  (1896)  191  It  was  Goldilocks  woke  up  in  the  morn 
At  the  first  of  the  shearing  of  the  corn. 

1 2.  Cleavage,  parting,  division.   Obs. 

c  1400  Sc.  Trojan  War  i.  502  This  hede  and  taill  ar  for  to 
say  A  myddle  scheryng  in  be  way  Of  a  cercle  bat  turnys  in 
hevene. 

3.  Something   which   is   cut  off  with  shears  or 
some  other  sharp  implement.     Now  only  //. 

1536  Test,  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  56  To.. my  shepherde  fyve 
sheipe  sheringes.  1^58  WARDE  tr.  Alexis*  Seer.  (1568)  90  A 
poundeoftheshearingeof  Scarlet.  1673  F.  KIKKMAN  Unlucky 
Cit.  287  It  was  like  the  shearing  of  the  Hogs,  all  Bristles.  i7ia 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  20.5  f  10  He  would,  .have  presented  her 
once  in  three  Years  with  the  Sheetings  of  his  Sheep  for  her 
Under-Petticoats.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  145  Put 
the  shearings  of  scarlet  cloth  upon  the  coals.  1875  FORTNUM 
Maiolica  vi.  55  A  certain  quantity  of  the  shearings  of  fine 
woollen  cloth. 

4.  dial.  A  designation  for  a  sheep  after  the  first 
shearing,  a  shearling. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  2  After  they  are  once 
shorne,  they  are  called  gimmer  shearinges.  1781  HUTTON 
Tour  to  Caves  (ed.  2)  95  Shearing^  a  sheep  a  year  old,  or 
once  shorn.  1766 CuLLIY ZiOT -T^ae*  (1807)  Introd.  p.xviii, 
Then  they  take  the  name  of  shearing,  shearling,  shear-hog. 

5.  Mining.   (See  quots.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.>  Shearing^ . .  the  making  of  verti- 
cal cuts  at  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  an  undercut  seam  of  coal. 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Shearing,  i.  The  vertical 
side-cutting  which^  together  with  holing  or  horizontal 
undercutting,  constitutes  the  attack  upon  a  face  of  coal, 

6.  Physics,  etc.     See  SHEAR  v.  9. 

1850  E.  CLARK  Britannia  ty  Conway  Bridges  I.  389 
Under  these  circumstances  failure  takes  place  solely  from 
the  vertical  shearing  of  the  material  in  a  transverse  direction. 
1858  RANKING  Man,  Aj>fl.  M&hattics  §  ^y.  299  The  re- 


SHEARLING. 

sistance  of  timber  to  shearing  is  in  each  case  that  which  acts 
between  contiguous  layers  of  fibres.  1869  Loud.  etc.  Philos. 
Jrnl.  XXXVlII.  7X0B  the  Fracture  of  Brittle  and  Viscous 
Solids  by  'Shearing'.  By  Sir  William  Thomson,  F.R.S. 
1876  F.  JENKIN  Bridges  §  3  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  285/2 
There  are  three  kinds  of  stress,  due  to  tension,  compression, 
and  shearing.  1882  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  in.  i.  iv.  §  4 
(1903)  428  The  planes  of  sedimentation,  or  those  of  cleavage 
or  shearing  where  these  have  been  developed,  being  naturally 
those  along  which  water  passes  most  easily. 

7.  attrib.  and    Comb.,    as   shearing-day,    -feast, 
-rent,  -season^  -\~time  ;  shearing-house,  -shed;  esp. 
in  names  of  tools,  weapons,  etc.  used  in  the  process 
of  shearing,  as  shearing-board,  -knife,  -machine, 
•\-shaft,  ^-shears,  ^-sword,  -table. 

1661  PETTY  in  T.  Birch  Hist.  Roy.  Soc.  (1756)  I.  64  The 
lower  chap  [of  the  sheer]  is  kept  close  down  to  the  *sheering- 
board  with  weights  of  lead.  1890  '  R.  BOLD  RIC  WOOD  '  Col. 
Reformer  xvii,  The  shearing  board  would  be  deserted. 
1860  Indenture  30  July,  ^Shearing  days  fines  or  *shearing 
rentsand  other  dues.  1596  SPENSER  Astrophelyz  Emongst 
theshepheards  in  their *shearing  feast.  1829  SCOTT  A  tine  ofG. 
vi,  Thou  shalt  have  a  necklace  of  Jet  at  next  shearing- feast. 
1614  W.  BROWNE  Sheph.  Pipe  in.  D  4,  Or  consuming  fire 
Brent  his  *shearing-house.  1806  R.  CUMBERLAND  Mem. 
(1807)  II.  145  A  very  large  and  commodious  shearing -house. 
1844  W.  BARNES  Poems  Rur.  Life  Gloss.,  *Shearen-knifet 
a  thatcher's  tool  for  shearing  the  roof.  1834-6  P.  BARLOW 
Man-itf.  §  1025  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  729  'Shear- 
ing or  cropping  machines  have  now  very  commonly  super- 
seded the  hand  shearing.  1850  E.  CLARK  Britannia  •$•  Con- 
ivay  Bridges  II.  665  A  steam-engine,  with  the  necessary 
shafting,  for  driving  the  punching  and  shearing  machines. 
1883  Century  Mag.  Oct.  817/1  Organized  'shearing  bands, 
with  captains,  that  go  from  ranch  to  ranch  in  the  *shearing 
season.  1581  A.  HALL  Iliad  v.  87  Iuno..was  wounded 
sore  . .  By  triple  headed  *sheering  shafte.  1573  TUS&ER 
Husb.  (1878)  36  *Sharing  sheares  readie  for  sheepe  to 
be  shorne.  1910  N.  MUNRO  Fancy  Farm  xiii.  126  The 
dipping-fold  or  the  *shearing-shed.  1707  SIR.  W.  HOPE 
New  Method  Fencing  vii.  200  A  good  light  *Sheering- 
Sword.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *  Shearing-table,  a 
bench  for  holding  sheep  while  being  sheared,  c  1520  NISBET 
N.  7".  Matt.  xiii.  30  Suffir  ye  tbaim  bathe  to  grow  into 
*schering-tyme.  1777  BRAND  Pop.  Antiq.  284. 

8.  Special  comb.:  shearing-darg  Sc.t  a  day-- 
work performed  by  a  shearer;  T  shearing- ho  ok 
=  SHEAR-HOOK  ;  -f  shearing-ram,  a  ram  past  its 
first  shearing  and  therefore  about  one  year  old. 

1550  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  1593,  794/2  Lie  *schering- 
dargls.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  641  (Fairf.)  In  gooth  the 
grapenel  so  ful  of  crokes  Amonge  the  ropes  and  the  "sheryng 
hokes.  1586  Shuttleworthif  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  32  Mak- 
ynge  of  towe  sherynge  houkes  xd.  1797  Sporting  Mag.  X. 
123  The  use  of  some  of  his  ^shearing  rams,  .for  fifty  guineas 
each. 

b.  in  scientific  terms  (see  sense  6  and  SHEAR  v. 
9) :  shearing  plane  Ccol.  =  shear-plane  (SHEAR 
$b2  7) ;  shearing  strain,  a  strain  of  the  nature  of 
a  shear  (SHEAR  sb2  6  a  ;  shearing  strength, 
power  of  resistance  to  shearing  ;  shearing  stress, 
a  stress  tending  to  produce  or  resist  a  shear. 

1889  O.  FISHER  Physics  EartKs  Crust  xx.  (ed.  2)  263 
The  throw,  that  in  faulting  occurs  along  a  single  *shearing 
plane,  the  *  fault- '  or  '  thrust-plane '.  1850  E.  CLARK 
Britannia  ty  Con-way  Bridges  II.  517  The  strain  called  by 
Mr.  Stephenson  'the  *shearing  strain',  which  rendered 
thick  plates  necessary  at  the  extremities  of  the  tubes.  1882 
MINCHIN  Unipt.  Kinematics  134  A  shearing  strain.  1869 
SIR  E.  REED  Shipbuilding  xvii.  333  The  *shearing  strengths 
of  rivets  are  proportional  to  the  sectional  Areas.  1869 
RANKING  Mack.  $  Mill-work  497  The  ultimate  shearing 
strength.. is.. equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  tenacity.  Ibid. 
496  Every  ^shearing  stress  is  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  direct 
stresses  of  the  same  intensity,  one  tensile  and  the  other 
compressive,  exerted  in  directions  making  angles  of  45° 
with  the  shearing  stress.  1910  LOVE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX. 
143/1  A  state  of  stress  in  which  there  is  purely  tangential 
traction  on  a  plane,  and  no  normal  traction  on  any  perpen* 
dicular  plane,  is  described  as  a  state  of  'shearing  stress  '. 

Shearing  (JVrin),  ///.  a.  [f.  SHEAR  v.  + 
-ING2.]  That  shears,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  xvi.  455  Thai  seruit  thame  in  sa  gret 
wayne  With  scherand  swerdis  and  with  knyvis.  a  1586 
MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xxiil.  18  The  sheirand  shaft 
soon  slippit  to  my  hairt.  1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632) 
113  As  a  sheering  wind  it  kills  all  in  the  bud.  1885-94 
R.  BRIDGES  Eros  <$•  Psyche  Nov.  24  Like  twin  sharks., 
showing  'bove  the  water  blue  Their  shearing  fins. 

Shear-legs.  [SHEAR  sby\  A  device  con- 
sisting of  three  poles  of  wood  or  iron  bolted 
together  at  their  upper  ends  and  extended  below, 
carrying  tackle  for  raising  heavy  weights  for 
machinery  ;  cf.  SHEAR  sb^  4. 

1860  Engl.  <5r  For.  Mining  Gloss.,  Newcastle  Terms  (ed. 
a)  62  Sfaar-legs.  1875  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  w'Kte 
boring  tools  are  sometimes  worked  simply  by  a  rope  passed 
over  a  shearlegs  or  triangle.  \QQQ Engineering Mag.^l:^. 
675  At  the  Chicago  yard  there  is  a  steel  sheer-legs  100  feet 
high  and  of  100  tons  capacity. 

Shearlillg  (Ji»ulirj).  Forms :  4,  6  scherliug, 
5,  7  sherling,  6  snarling,  scharlyng,  shyrlyng, 
8  sheerling,  9  shearling,  [f.  SHEAR  z/.  +  -LING.] 

1.  A  sheep  that  has  been  once  shorn. 

i»8-o  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  587  In  30  pell,  de 
Scherlingsempt.deCeler.  propistrina,  5*-  "53^-3  Durham 
Househ.  Bk.  (Surtees)  207  Oves . .  vocata:  sharlyngs.  1786 
CULLEV  Live  Stock  (1807)  Introd.  p.  xx,  They  are  not  called 
shearlings  until  once  clipped,  which  is  understood  to  be  the 
same  as  one  year  old.  1833  Wauldby  Farm  Rep.  114  in 
Libr.  Usef.  Kn.>  Husb,  III,  Making  up  the  number  by  an 
addition  of  the  finest  gimmer  shearlings.  1877  BLACKMORK 
fcrtitta.  lii,  I  am  whiter  than  yonder  shearling. 
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f2.  The  fleece  of  such  a  sheep.    Obs. 

1481*90  Howard  Househ.  Bks.  (Koxb.)  117,  xxij.  dousen 
of  scherlinges,  and  iij.  skynnes,  prise  the  dousen  xx.  d. 
1531-2  Durliam  Ifouseh.  Bk.  (Surtees)  109  Pelles  vocati 
sharlyngs.  1597  Shuttlewor  tits'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  119 
Of  the  glover,  for  viij  shyrlynges,  which  was  kylled  before 
October  last,  ix*  iiij1*.  1680  in  Ferguson  &  Manson  Munic. 
Rec.  Carlisle  (1887)  220  Lamb  skins  sherlings  calfe-skins. 

3.  attrib.,  as  shearling-ewe,  -ram,  -tup,  -wether. 

1861  Times  27  Sept.,  Regular  ram-breeders . .  let  ^shearling 
rams  by  private  contract.  1844  H.  STEPHKNS  Bk.  Farm  II. 
38  A  dinmont  or  *shearling-tup.  1783  W.  H.  MARSHALL 
Norfolk  (1795)  11.321  Several  pens  of*sheerling-wedders. 

Shearman  (jb'Jmta).  forms :  3  sermon, 
3-6  scher-,  4-7  shore-,  5-6  s(c)har-,  5-7  sher-, 
(6  shier-),  6-7  sheare-,  6-8  sheer-,  (7  sheere-, 
share-),  6-  shearman,  [f.  SHEAR  v.  +  MAN  j£.] 

1.  One  who  shears  woollen  cloth.     Now  Hist. 

c  1275  in  Shropsh.  Arch&ol.  Soc,  Trans.  Ser.  in.  (1901)  I, 
130  Rogerius  le  sermon.  1397  Placita  coruin  Rege  m.  13 
(1897)  83  Adam  le  Scherman.  1379  Poll-tax  }V.  Riding  in 
Yorks.  Areh&ol.  Jrnl.  V.  25  Johannes  Wykir  £  Agnes  vx, 
ejus,  Shereman.  1415  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  98  Willelmus, 
filius  Thoniae  Sherman,  de  Notyngham,..sherman.  1530 
in  Archzeologia  XXV.  503  The  sharman  of  Snettsham.  1551 
T.  WILSON  Logic  V  iv,  His  cote  somwhat  araied.iWas 
dressed  at  the  Shermans  [1580  Shiermans],  not  past  two  or 
thre  dayes  before.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  £'/,  iv.  ii.  141 
Villaine,  thy  Father  was  a  Playsterer,  And  thou  thy  selfe  a 
Sheareman,  art  thou  not?  1687  Land.  Gaz,  No.  2224/4  A 
Sheerman  by  Trade.  1798  W.  HUTTON  Family  ofHutton 
97  My  great  grandfather,  was  a  shearman. 

Comb.  1463  Cal.  City  Loud.  Lct.-bk.  L.  27  That  now  person 
enfraunchesed .  .take  vpon  hym  to  gry nelc  any  mennes sheres 
except  Sheremen  sherys.  1894  R.  S,  FERGUSON  Hist*  West- 
morland, 165  The  shearmen-dyers. 

2.  One  who  conducts  the  process  of  shearing  metal. 

1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  93  Wrought  Iron  Manu- 
facture. .Shearer  or  Shearman.  1893  Labour  Commission 
Gloss.,  Shear  Men,  men  who  put  iron  or  steel  into  the  shears 
..and  square  it  and  cut  it  into  the  required  lengths. 

Shearn(e,  variant  forms  of  SHABX  sb. 

Shears//. :  see  SHEAR  s&i 

Shear-shorie,  variant  of  SEARCHERY  Sc.    Obs. 

1707  W.  BLACK  Privil.  Roy.  Burrows  App_.  N2b,  In.. 
1632,  a  Signature  of  Foreign  Shear-shorie,  in  favours  of 
Robert  Borthwiclc..  being  past  in  Exchequer  [etc,]. 

Shear  steel,  [f.  SHEAR  sb.i :  see  quot.  1837.] 
lilister  steel  improved  in  quality  by  heating,  rolling 
and  tilting. 

1813  J-  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  <$•  Art  I.  13  The  steel 
which  contains  the  smallest  proportion  of  carbon,  for 
example,  shear  steel,  is  the  most  easily  welded.  1837 
HEBERT  Engin.  fy  Aleck.  Encycl.  I.  788  Shear  Steel. — • 
This  name  was  given  to  a  steel  that  was  first  made  by 
Crowley,  of  Newcastle,  about  sixty  years  ago...Crowley. . 
stamped  his  production  with  the  figure  of  a  pair  of  shears,  to 
indicate  its  suitable  application. .  .various  qualities  of  shear 
steel  are  made,  distinguished  by  the  terms  half-shear,  single- 
shear,  and  double-shear,  according  to  tbe  number  of  times  it 
has  been  cut,  piled,  welded,  and  drawn  out.  1857  SCOFFERN, 
etc.  i/sef.  Metals  345  Bar-steel  from  the  converting-furnace 
is  made  into  single  shear -steel  and  double  shear-steel,  which 
willdiffer  in  quality  and  value  with  the  qualityof  the  bar-steel 
from  which  it  is  made,  and  thejudgment  and  care  of  the  per- 
son who  selects  the  steel.  This  name  was  given  to  it  because 
it  was  the  kind  used  for  the  blades  of  shears,  formerly  em- 
ployed for  cropping  woollen  cloths.  Single  shear-steel  is 
distinguished  by  a  single  representation  of  a  pair  of  those 
shearsj  and  double  shear  by  two.  1861  SIR  W.  FAIRBAIRN 
Iron  175  Double  Shear  Steel  is  single  shear  steel  a  second 
time  cut  up,  piled,  heated,  and  tilted.  1884  LOCK  Work- 
shop Rec,  Ser.  in.  293/2  Round  the  part  which  is  to  form  the 
bearing  a  thick  ring  of  shear-steel  must  be  welded. 

t 'She art.  Obs.  Also  written  6  shart,  7 
s'harte,  's'heart,  8  erron.  'sdheart.  A  euphe- 
mistic shortening  of  God's  heart  (see  GOD  j£.  14), 
used  as  an  oath  or  asseveration. 

c  1596  Sir  T.  More  in.  ii.  276  Shart,  if  my  halre  stand  not 
an  end  [etc.].  1604  DEKKER  zst  Pt.  Honest  Wit.  C  3,  Flu.. . 
Sblood  why  doe  you  attach  vs  ?  Cast.  Sheart  !  attach  vs  ! 
c  1615  W.  GOUDARD  Mastiff  Whelp  E  4  b,  What  crying  ? 
i'harte  this  is  ex 'lent  fine.  1695  CONGHEVR  Love  for  L.  n. 
vii,  'S'heart,  what  shou'd  he  do  with  distinguishing  Taste? 
1706  BETTERTON  Amorous  Widow  n.  18  Vise,  'Sdheart, 'tis 
impossible  ! 

Shear  Thursday  :  see  SHEER  THURSDAY. 
Shearwater  (Ji*uw9t3i).    Also  7  shere-,  8 

shire-,  $-$errou.  sheer-,  [f.  SHEAR  v.  +  WATER  j^.] 

1.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Puffimts,  esp.  P.  anglorum^ 
the  Manx  Shearwater  (see  MANX  #.),  and  P.  major, 
the  Greater  Shearwater. 

(-1671  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Norf.  Birth  Wks.  1835  IV.  316  A 
sea-fowl  called  a  sherewater.  1674  RAY  Coll.  Words'^®  Rdr. 
A  8,  Among  some  Pictures  of  Birds  which  I  have  received 
from..Sr.  Thomas  Brown.. I  find..  A  shear-water  inscribed 
Lartts  ntger.  1703  DAM  HER  Fey.  III.  1.93  Wesawno  Fowl 
but  Shearwaters.  1778 1'.ng.  Gazetteer  (ed. 2)  s.  v.  Pentbroke- 
shire,  The  harry-bird  lib]  the  shirewater  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown. 
iSai  SCOTT  Pirate  ivf  The  very  sheerwaters  and  bonxies 
are  making  to  tbe  cliffs  for  shelter.  1870  GILLMORE  tr. 
figuier's  Reptiles  $•  Birds  288  Under  the  name  of  Shear- 
waters., those  species  of  Petrels  are  included  which  have 
bills  as  long,  and  sometimes  longer,  than  their  heads. 

2.  U.S.  The  Black  Skimmer,  Rhynchops  nigi-a. 
1794  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  167  Shear  Water  or  Razor  Bill. 

1850  F,  MASON  tiurtnah  300  The  sheer-water,  or  scissors- 
bill.  1883  Century  Mag.  Sept.  652/2  The  black  skimmer, 
or  shear-water. 

t  Shea-ry,  a.  Obs.  rare'1,  [f.  SHEAR  v.  +  -Y.] 
Having  a  hard  sharp  edge. 

1597  GERAUUE  Herbal  \.  \v.  16  Cyperus  Wood  grassc  hath 
many  sheary  ^rassiu  leaues,. 


Sheat,  sb.  dial.  Also  6//.  shettes,  7-9  sheet, 
8  s  cheat,  9  shot.  [Cogn.  w.  the  synonymous 
SUOAT-;  the  relation  between  the  two  forms  is 
obscure.]  A  pig  under  a  year  old. 

1534  Inv.  in  Lett.  $  Pap.  Hen.  VIII,  LXXXIII.  If.  118 
(P.R.O.)  Yong  hogges  called  Shettes.  1572  in  Pegge's 
Kenticisms  (E.D.S.)  s.  v.,  One  sow,  two  sheetes,  1607  Top- 


pigs  or  sheats.  1736  J.  Lnwis  Isle  of  Tenet  (ed.  2)  38  Schcatt 
a  little  Pig  spay'd.  1852  in  N.  fy  (?•  Ser.  i.  VI.  339/1  They 
[Kentish  men]  defined  *  sheets  '  to  be  '  pigs  between  the  age 
of  six  and  tun  months  .  1875  Sussti.i'Gfoss,,  Sheat,  a  young 
hog  of  the  first  year. 

t  Sheat,  a.    Obs.  rare—1.     ?  Trim,  neat. 

c  1590  GKKESE  Fr.  Bacon  vii.  (1630)  25  Neat,  sheat  and 
fine,  As  brisk  as  a  cup  of  wine. 

Sheat,  Sheat(e,  obs.  fT.  SHEATH  -,  SHEET. 

Sheath  *  (JfJ>).  Forms :  a.  i  geese's,  sc6at5, 
1-3  sceet!,  2-3  scaf),  3  sheep,  seaj>,  ssepe,  3,  (5) 
seth,  4-6  s(c)hethe)  4-7,  (8-9  dial.)  aheth,  5 
scheth,  (seeth),  5-6  sheethe,  St\  scheith,  6 
scheethe,  sheeth,  6-7  shoathe,  (7  ?  mispr. 
skeath,  8  shearth),  6-  sheath.  13.  4-5  schede, 
5  shede,  5-6  schete.  [OK.  sc£ft  sccaf  str.  fern.  ^ 
OS.  skffiia,  MDu.  scMde  (mod.Du.  schccde^  schee\ 
OHG.  sceida  (MHO.,  mod.G.  $cheide\  ON.  skctiir 
pi.,  scabbard  (Da.  skede)  :— OTeut.  *skai])JQ* 

The  word  app.  belongs  to  the  Tent,  root  slcai}-,  skaid-, 
to  separate,  divide  (see  SHED  v.).  The  primary  notion  may 
have  been  that  of  a  stick  split  to  receive  the  blade;  cf.  the 
ablaut-variant  MSw.  sktfia,  mod.Sw.  skida-j.  sheath,  which 
appears  to  be  the  same  word  as  ON.  ski<5a  a  billet  of  wood, 
faggot  (see  SHIDE  si'.).  The  ON.  skautir  pi,  'sheath'  of 
a  horse  (see  2  a  below)  is  commonly  regarded  as  cognate, 
although  belonging  to  a  different  vowel-series;  probably, 
however,  the  resemblance  in  form  and  sense  with  the  present 
word  is  accidental.] 

1.  A  case  or  covering  into  which  a  blade  is  thrust 
when  not  in  use;  usually  close-fitting  and   con- 
forming to  the  shape  of  the  blade,  esp.  of  a  sword, 
dagger,  knife,  etc.     Cf.  SCABBAKD. 

a.  cytpLindisf.Gosp,  John  xviii.  n  Send  suord  in  scexS. . 
initte gladiuin  in  iiagina>n.  a  vaoQCasdtnoti'sGen,  1092  Han- 
dum  brujdon  b<tleS  of  sca;3um  hringmaeled  sweord.  ciooo 
/KLI--RIC  Horn.  1.482  Heawende  hisswurd  into  Sasresceade. 
cizoo  ORMIN  14675  Abraham.. droh  hiss  swerd  off  shiL-Jje. 
cizos  LAY.  23211  Luken  vt  ofscabe  [c  1275  sea(>e]  sweordes 
longe.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  15795  (Fairf.)  pat  dint  now  gif  \>Q\\ 
nane  In-to  pe  shebe  [c  1425  Trin.  slieebe,  earlier  texts  forcl] 
bpu  putt  bi  squorde.  c  1450  Mirk's  Bestial  259  Wypyng 
his  blody  swerde,  and  put  hit  vp  ynto  his  scheme,  c  1470 
Gol.  fy  Gaiu.  706  Schort  suerdis  of  scheith  smertly  thay 
dreuch.  1530  PALSGR.  266/2  Sheih  of  ameate  knyfe,  gayne. 
1555  KDEN  Decades  224  He  had  a  longe  da.qt.-r  with  a  hafte 
of  guide,  and  the  shethe  of  a  fay  re  kynde  of  carued  woodde. 
1605  Skxttbf&orthJ  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  169  A  new  shetli 
for  my  Mr  daggar.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.>  Penalties 
fy  Forf.  2  Blades,  Handles,  Scabbards,  Sheaths  for  Knives. 
1715  rOPB//A3u£  lit.  125  Your  shining  Swords  within  the 
Sheath  restrain.  1800  Mcd.  Jrnl.  III.  195  The  lever  and 
cutting  blade  separated  from  the  handle  and  sheath.  1809 
ROLAND  Fencing  n  Before  drawing  the  sword  from  the 
sheath.  1865  LUBBOCK  Prehist.  Times  29  A  bronze  sword  in 
a  wooden  sheath. 

j3,  £1383  CHAUCER  £.  G.  W.  883  (MS.  Gg.)  Tysbe..saw 
hire  wympil  &  hise  emty  schede  And  ek  his  swerd  that  hym 
hath  don  to  dede.  c  ^5  Seven  Sages  (Percy  Soc.)  2584 
And  drew  a  knyf  out  of  lure  schete.  £.1440  t'rontp.  Parv. 
444/2  Schede,  or  schethe,  -vagina.  14..  Songs  4-  Carols 
iSt/t  C.  (Warton  Club)  Ixi,  Myn  baselard  ha^t  a  schede  of 
red,  And  a  clene  loket  of  led.  c  1500  Melnsine  lix.  359  He 
pulte  his  swerd  vp  in  the  shede.  1518  Ortus  Vocab^  Vagina, 
a  shete  [1500  a  shethe], 
b.  transf*  and  fig. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2864  Were  he  mowe  be  lubcr 
vortiger  witie  fram  ^e  depe  pat  ich  in  is  Ineward  mid  suerd 
make  a  ssebe.  c  1393  CHAUCER  Scogan  39  Ne  bynke  I 
neuere  of  slep  to  wake  myn  muse  pat  rusty  b  in  myn  schede 
[Fairf.  $  Pepys  shethe]  stylle  in  pes.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom. 
$  *Jul.  v.  iii.  170  (Qo.  1599)  O  happy  dagger  This  is  thy 
sheath,  there  rust  and  let  me  dye.  i6i§  HIERON  Three 
Serm.  Necess,  Advts.  14  Some  one  who  is  a  meere  hypo- 
crite, and  but  as  it  were  the  sheath  and  shadow  of  a 
Christian,  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  viii,  Women.. are  occasion 
for  many  a  blade's  exchanging  a  sheath  of  neat's  leather  for 
one  of  flesh  and  blood.  1860  EMEUSON  Cotuf.  Life,  Fate 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II,  323  Liberation  of  the  will  from  the  sheaths 
and  clogs  of  organization . .  is  the  end  and  aim  of  this  world. 
f  O.  By  my  sheath,  a  petty  oath.  Obs. 

a  1530  HEYWOOD  Love  1370  (Brandl),  The  hole  faute  in 
fortune  by  my  sheth.  153*  MORE  Confut.  Tindate  Wks. 
595/2  Yes  by  my  shethe. 

t  d.  Painted  sheath  \  showy  exterior.    Obs. 

ICf.  Fr.  '  Dans  vtu  gaine  a"or  vn  coustcau  de  plomb : 
Prov.  A  leaden  sword  in  a  golden  sheath ;  a  godlesse  heart 
in  a  goodly  bodie1  (Cotgr.).J 

1542  BECOH  Pat/nv.  Prayer  Ii.  S  iv,  Let  vs  not  flatter  oure 
selues  nor  make  to  much  of  our  painted  shethe,  as  they  saye, 
1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  \i66y)  az  She  male  not  beare  afether, 
but  she  must  breath,  She  rnaketh  so  much  of  hir  peynted 
sheath.  1576  GASCOIGNB  Steel  Gtas  Wks.  1910  II.  156 
One  Which  stands  so  much,  upon  hts  paynted  sheath.. 
That  he  accompts,  no  Soldiour  but  himselfe.  1613  HIEKON 
AM4f.  Gosp.  n.  iii.  Wks.  1614  I.  159  Thou  pndest  thy 
selfe.  .m  thy  painted  sheath  and  gay  clothing. 

2.  A  sheath-like  covering.     Applied  to  various 
animal  and  vegetable  structures. 

a.  The  tubular  fold  of  skin  into  which  the  penis 
is  retracted,  in  many  animals,  as  the  horse,  bull, 
dog,  etc.  Also  f  =*  PKKTUCE, 


1553  EUICN  Decades  \.  vnr.  38  The  men  of  this  countrey 
inclose  theyr  priuie  members  in  a  gourde..  .In  other  places 
of  that  tract,  they  thrust  the  syncw  within  the  sheethe 
\httQ{\v*\%.iniravaginammentularemneruumreducvnf\> 
1607  MARKHAM  Carcal.  i.  70  If,  after  your  foales  bee  gelt, 
their  cods  and  sheathes  happen  to  swell  exceeding  much. 
c  1720  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Guide  i.  it  (1738)  15  Its  outer 
cover,  or  Sheath,  is  nothing  else  but  a  production  of  the 
Scarfskin  Hide  and  Meshy  Pamiicle.  c  1800  J.  CUNUALL 
Sch.  Arts  34  The  Cure.  First  throw  him  [the  bulij,  and 
draw  his  pizzle  out  of  his  sheath. 

b.  Bot.  A  tubular  or  enrolled  part  or  organ  of  a 
plant ;  the  part  of  an  expanded  organ  that  is  rolled 
round  a  stem  or  other  body,  as  the  spathe  oi  a 
flower,  the  lower  part  of  the  leaves  of  grasses,  etc. 

1671  GRK\V  Anat.  PL  i.  i.  (1682)  10  The  Plume  in  Corn  is 
trussed  up  within  a  membranous  Sheath.  1720  P.  HLAIK 
Bat.  Ess.  i.  28  Sometimes  they  ate  covered  with  a  V.iyin;i 
or  Sheath  at  the  top,  which  appears  blackish  in  the  nmU:U: 
of  the  Flourish,  until  it  is  fully  blown,  and  then  the  Sheath 
falls  off,  and  the  two  Portions  separate.  1796  WmnKiNG 
Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  81  Sheath  (spatha),  a  species  of  Caly- , 
exemplified  in  the  Crocus,  the  Iris,  and  the  Daffodil.  1832 
LINDLEV  Introd.  Bot.  i.  ii.  95  Occasionally  the_  petiole  em- 
braces the  branch  from  which  it  springs,  and  in  such  c;t->e 
is  said  to  be  sheathing;  and  is  even  called  a  shtath,  or 
vagina,  as  in  grasses.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  v.  28,  I  was 
..More  crumpled  than  a  poppy  from  the  sheath.  1847 
MRS.  R.  LEE  Afr.  Wand.  vii.  (1854)  100  He  found  a  large 
spatha,  ur  sheath,  full  of  cocoa-nuts.  1855  LONGF.  Hi,nu. 
xiii.  180  The  maize-ears  full  and  shining  gleamed  from 
bursting  sheath^  of  verdure.  1861  UENTLEY  J\fatt,  Bot.  174 
This  sheath  in  all  true  Grasses  terminates  above  in  a  membra- 
nous appendage.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Dcr,  xx,  II.  1 1  The 
cheap  clothing  that  moulding  itself  on  her  feet  seemed  an 
adornment  as  choice  as  the  sheaths  of  buds.  1882-4  COOKK 
Brit.  Fresh--v.  Algx  I.  220  Cells  forming  a  filament  ('/>;'. 
chonte)  usually  included  in  a  tubular  homogenous  or  lamel- 
late sheath  (vagina), 

C.  Bot.  (  A  limiting  layer  of  surrounding  cellular 
tissue'  (B.  D.  Jackson  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms ^  1900). 
Also  *  the  lower,  longer  portion  of  the  cell-wall  in 
division  in  Oedogonium  '  (Ibid.  Add.).  BundU- 
shcath  :  see  BUNDLE  sb.  4. 

1884  UOWEK  is:  SCOTT  De  Bary's  r flatter.  6  When  a  I;I>LT 
(simple  or  compound)  surrounds  a  tissue,  which  differ^  fn  m 
it,  it  is  termed  relatively  to  the  latter  a  sheath.  1897  tr. 
Strasburgcrs  Text-bk.  Bot.  (1903)  203  The  glucose  which 
is  thus  produced  in  the  leaves  passes  out  of  the  mesophyll 
cells  into  the  elongated  cells  of  the  vascular  bundle-sheath^. 
The  glucose  and  maltose  are  transferred  in  these  conducting 
sheaths  through  the  leaf-stalks  into  the  stem. 

d.  Anat.  The  connective  tissue  covering  which 
closely  invests  a  part  or  elongated  organ,  and  binds 
it  together  and  holds  it  in  place.     Cf.  FASCIA  3. 

1805  J.  F.  D.  JONES  Treat.  Suppress.  Hemorrhage  (iSio) 
54  A  coagulum  then,  formed  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  artery, 
and  within  its  sheath.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Sys_t.  Clin.  Mcd. 
xxx.  404  There  was.  .no  inflammation  of  it's  [i.  e.  the  spinal 
cord's]  membranes  or  effusion  into  its  .sheath.  1872  HUXLEY 
Physiol.  \.  10  The  sheath  is  continued  at  each  end  into  a 
tendon.  1873  J.  ANGKLL  Elem.  Anitn.  Physiol.  v.  70  Each 
primitive  fibre  is  invested  with  a  delicate  sheath  of  fine, 
tough,  elastic,  transparent,  structureless  membrane,  termed 
the  sarcolenuna  or  inyolftnma,  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mcd. 
III.  819  The  outermost  of  the  three  layers  [of  the  intussu^- 
cepted  bowel]  is  known  as  the  UitUSSUSCipieotj  the  sheath, 
or  the  receiving  layer. 

e.  A  tube-like  case,  covering,  or  protection,  e.g. 
a  hair-follicle,  the  covering  of  the  sting,  etc.  of  an 
insect. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VIII.  63  The  sheath  some- 
times  sticks  so  fast  in  the  wound,  that  the  animal  is  obliged 
to  leave  it  behind  ;  by  which  the  bee  soon  after  dies.  1801 
tr.  Hatters  First  Lines  Physiol.  205  The  hair,  with  both 
its  cylindrical  sheaths,  arrives  at  a  cutaneous  pore,  goes  out 
through  it,  and  forces  the  epidermis  into  a  similar  sheath. 
1820  SHELLEY  Witch  o/  Atlas  xv,  And  there  lay  Visions. . 
Each  in  its  thin  sheath,  like  a  chrysalis.  1828  STAKK 
F.lem.  Nat.  I  list.  II.  320  Sheath  of  the  sucker  [in  Mcm- 
bra»accx\  with  only  two  or  three  apparent  joints.  1834 
McMuRTKiE  Cuvier's  Anitn.  Kingd.  399  The  sheath  of  this 
apparatus  [the  'sucker'  of  Hemipterous  insects]  is  at  these 
times  frequently  bent  into  an  angle.  1883  HALDANE  Work- 
sfop  Rec.  Ser.  ii.  369  The  softening  or  destruction  of  the 
hair-sheaths  either  by  lime  or  by  putrefaction. 

f.  The  covering  of  certain  shell-fish,  e.  g.  the 
razor-shell. 

1815  S.  BROOKKS  Conchol.  156  Sheath.  Sblen  Vagina  and 
Siliqua.  1823  J.  PARKINSON  Outi.  Oryctol.  174  Bivalve 
shells,  contained  in  a  tubular  sheath  distinct  from  the  valves. 
1828  STAKK  Flan.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  114  Sheath  tapering,,  .the 
valves  of  the  shell  elongated. 

g.  The  lorica  of  certain  protozoans,  etc. 

1841  T.  K.  JONES  Anint.  Kingd.  34  The  Tubiporida;  are, 
enclosed  in  a  calcareous  or  coriaceous  sheath  or  tube.  1859 
J.  R.  GKEENK  Man.  Anitn.  Kingd.,  Protozoa.  vii.6i,  Fig.  14 
showing  animal  \Vaginicola  valvata]  contracted  within  its 
sheath.  1878  F.  ^^.\-^Gegenbaur'sComp.  Anat,  121  Where 
the  proliferating  Polyps  are  provided  with  a  sheath,  the 
generative  buds  are  always  enclosed  by  the  same  test  as 
the  Polyps  themselves. 

h.  *  The  horny  covering  of  the  bill  or  feet  of  a 
bird ;  esp.  a  sort  of  false  cere  of  some  birds,  as  the 
sheathbills,  jagers,  etc.*  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1781  PENNANT  Genera  of  Birds  43  Upper  of  the  upper 
mandible  lodged  in  a  corneous  sheath.  1886  NEWTON  in 
Encycl,  Brit.  XXI.  782/1  note,  A  strange  fallacy  arose  early 
..that  this  case  or  sheath  [of  the  sheathbill]  was  movable. 
i.  The  elytron  or  outer  hard  wing-case  of  a 
coleopterous  insect. 

i8a6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  368  There  are  some  beetles 
that  have  neither  wings  nor  sheath.  1654  Eng.  Cycl.*  Nat. 
Hist.  II.  62/2  From  tin.,  character  of  having  ihc  wing*  in 


SHEATH. 

a  sheath,  the  term  Colcoptcra.  was  applied.  ..The  superior 
wings,  which  form  the  sheath,  are  generally  called  elytra. 
1910  D.  W.  THOMPSON  tr.  A  ristotle's  Hist.  A  nim.  I.  5  Some 
are  coleopterous  or  sheath-winged,  for  they  have  their  wings 
in  a  sheath  or  shard. 

j.  The  fold  of  skin  into  which  the  claws  of  a 
feline  animal  are  retracted. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  200  The  cat  kind  are., 
remarkable  for  the  sharpness,  .of  their  claws,  which  thrust 
forth  from  their  sheath  when  they  seize  their  prey. 

3.  Photogr.  (See  quots.) 

1890  WOODBURY  Encycl.  Photogr.  630  Sheath,  an  arrange- 
ment for  holding  the  dry  plate  in  detective  cameras  so  that 
they  are  protected  from  the  light  and  can  be  conveniently 
changed  at  will.  They  are  usually  made  of  darkened  metal. 
1892  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  316  The  lens  and  finders  are  un- 
covered  by  sliding  sheaths  or  covers  of  the  same  leather. 

f  4.  The  razor-fish  or  solen.     [Cf.  2  f.J    Obs. 

1722  DIAPER  tr.  Oppian's  Halicut.  i.  482  Here  slender 
Sheaths,  and  juicy  Oysters  hide. 

5.  S<:.  and  dial.  =  KSTfnsa-SMatA. 

1893  Longmans  Mag.  Feb.  378  Their  straw  sheaths  tucked 
into  the  bands  of  their  tousers  [aprons],  they  clicked  merrily 
away  with  their  needles  as  they  walked  along  the  road. 

6.  A  structure  or  banking  of  loose  stones  to  pre- 
vent the  overflow  of  a  river. 

iSso  in  OGILVIE,  and  in  later  Diets. 
1~. attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.  often 
passing  into  adj.  (applied  to  dress),  as  sheath  gown, 
model,  skirt,  etc.;  also  sheath-hke,  -maker;  sheath- 
knife,  a  dagger-like  knife  encased  in  a  sheath ; 
sheath-piling  =  sheet-filing  (SHEET  j<M  12  b). 

1908  Westm.  Gaz.  12  May  5/1  They  were  what  are  called 
"sheath  gowns  or  skirts  a  fourrcaii.  1837  CARUVI.E  Fr. 
Rev.  III.  IV.  i,  She  purchases  a  large  'sheath-knife  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  1897  KIPLING  Capt.  Cour.  viii.  165  The 
leathei  belt  with  the  sheath-knife  at  the  back.  1842  LOUDON 
Suburban  Hart.  15  Flowers  with  'sheath-like  bracts.  1899 
Outlook  7  Jan.  725/2  The  skirts  cut  in  a  sheath-like  scanti- 
ness. 1530  PALSGR.  266/2  'Sheth  maker,  gaignicr.  1766 
ENTICK  London  IV.  357  The  third  sort  were  sheath-makurs 
lor  swords.  1902 ' Encycl.  Brit.  XXVI.  437/2  This  can  be 
accomplished ..  by  careful  "sheath-piling  to  retain  the  sides 
of  the  excavation.  1903  Daily  Chron.  24  Jan.  8/4  'Sheath- 
skirts.. will  still' enjoy  popularity. 

b.  Nat.  Hist.,  as  sheath-edge,  -leaf;  sheath 
bill,  a  sea-bird  of  the  genius  Chionis,  having  the 
basal  part  of  the  bill  cnsheathed  in  a  horny  case  ; 
sheathclaw,  a  lizard  of 'the  genus  Thccodactylus ; 
sheath-horned  a.,  having  hollow  horns  enclosing  a 
horn-core  ;  sheath  (razor-)  shell,  the  razor-shell ; 
•(•  sheath-scale  Bot.  (see  quot.) ;  f  sheath-stone 
(see  quot.);  t  sheath-wing  =  2  i;  sheath- winged, 
having  the  wings  encased  in  elytra,  coleopterous, 
vaginipennate.  See  also  SHEATH-PISH. 

1781  PENNANT  Genera  of  Birds  43  'Sheath-bill.  1854 
A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  47  Sheathbills  (Chiomda:). 
1902  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  208  A  mother  penguin  cannot  leave  her 
egg  for  a  moment  but  what  a  sheath-bill,  Chionis,  dashes  its 
beak  into  it.  1850  P.  H.  GOSSE  Nat.  Hist.,  Reptiles  90 
The  Smooth  'Sheath-claw,  .is  a  native  of  Jamaica.  1870 
HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  411  Carex  Buxbaumii.. 'sheath-edges 
filamentous.  1871  DARWIN  Desc,  Man  n.  xii.  (1890)  357 
A  bull,  goat,  or  other  'sheath-horned  ruminant.  1766 
Ccmfl.  Farmer  s.  v.  Vegetation  7  S  2/2  Above  there  is  a 
mark  of  the  'sheath-leaf,  which  was  pulled  [off  the  stalk]. 
1893  Jnd.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Dec.  821  The  spirally  twisted 
sheath-leaves  are  noticeable  when  the  ear  is  beginning  to 
form.  1819  TURTON  Conchol.  Diet.  159  Solen  Vagina. 
'Sheath  Razor-shell.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3) 
I.  8 1  * Sheath-scale,  a  membrane  found  at  the  top  of  the 
sheathes  which  surround  the  stem  of  Grasses,  just  where 


cae,    ecause  o      s  .  ..  . 

194  Solen.  Razor  or  Sheath  Shell.  1681  GREW  Mnsxum  in. 
§  i.  i.  265  The  'Sheath-Stone.  Solenites.  Like  the  petrify'd 
shell  of  the  Sheath-Fish.  i88a  VINES  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  199 
A  circular  projection.. on  which  the  'sheath-teeth  are 
formed.  1704  PETIVER  Gazophyl.  1 1.  Tab.  xvii,  I  ts  Shoulders 
are  yellower  than  the  'Sheath  Wings.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xv.  141  All  vaginipennous  or  'sheathwingec 
insects,  as  Beetles  and  Dorrs.  1910  D.  W.  THOMPSON  tr 
Aristotle's  Hist.  Anim.  I.  5  Some  are  coleopterous  or 
sheath-winged. 

t  Sheath2.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  4  sehethe,  6 
sheth(e,  7  (I  misprint')  skeath,  7-8  sheath,  ( 
seath  ;  /3.  8  sheat,  sheet.  [Prob.  the  same  word 
as  SHETH.  The  specific  sense  below  is  in  WFlem 
scheeberd,  scheidberd  (herd  =  board).  It  is  also 
one  of  the  meanings  of  Norw.  skeid;  the  form  skeath 
if  not  a  misprint,  is  prob.  Scandinavian.]  In  plough; 
of  an  old  type,  the  bar  connecting  the  beam  ant 
sole  in  front. 

a.    1336-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolls_  (Surtees)  384  It.  in  24 
schethes  et  24  moldebred  cum  jugis  spakes,  31.  6i/.    1523-3. 
FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  3  The  sheldbrede  is  a  brode  pece  o 
wodde,  fast  pinned  to  the  ryghte  syde  of  the  shethe  in  th 
ferther  ende.  1613  MARKHAM  Eng.  Husbandm.  \.  Former  Pt 
iii.  B  2,  The  skeath . .  is  a  peece  of  woode  of  two  foote  and  a 
halfe  in  length,  and  of  eight  inches  in  breadth,  and  two 
inches   in   thicknesse  j   it   is  driuen  extreamly  hard   into 
the  Plough-beame,  slopewise.    1616  SURFLET  £  MARKHAI 
Country  Farm  VH.  xvi.  662  Of  it  [the  Ash]  also  is  made  a! 
manner  of  Plow  and  Cart-timber  whatsoeuer,  as  Beames 
Heads,  Skeathes  [etc.].     1688  HOLME  Armoury  III.  333/ 
The  Sheath  [of  a  Plow]  is  that  which  holds  the  Beam  an 
Throck  together.     1765  A.  DICKSON   Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2 
164  According  to  the  position  of  the  sheath,  the  earth  o 
the  furrow  is  turned  over  more  suddenly,    a  1817  W.  Mui 
Poems  (1818)  8  (Elegy  on  old  plough),  The  very  pettle,  ries 
an'  seath,  Are  pil'd  up  for  a  fiery  death. 
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P.  '733  TULL  fforsc-Hocittf  Husb.  xxi.  301  The  Plow- 
"ail  consists  of.. the  Share  P.,  and  the  Sheat  Q.  1766 
•ompl.  Farmer  s.  v.  6  T  1/2  The  sheat,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
ailed  the  fore-sheat,  there  being  another  piece  of  timber 
ehind  it  called  the  hinder  sheat,  should  be . .  fastened  to  the 
earn  by  a  retch.  1791  J.  TOWN-SEND  Journ.  Spain  (1792) 
.  229  An  English  mechanic  will  not  readily  conceive  how 
i  plough  can  be  made.. without  any  sheets  to  support  the 
landle  and  the  share. 

Sheath,  variant  of  SEATH  Obs.,  brine-pit. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  609  (Cheshire)  There  be 
wo  wells  of  salt  water. . .  Sheathes  they  call  them,    c  1682 
.  COLLINS  Salt  ff  Fishery "2  At  Middlewich  there  are  seven 
'its  or  Bryne  sheaths,  which  yield  most  rich  Bryne. 

Sheath-anchor,  obs.  form  of  SHEET-ANCHOR. 
Sheathe  (J>3),  i>.   Also  udm.  sheath  (I/TO- 

Forms :    5    schethe,   5-6   shethe,    (7    sheate), 
-9  sheath,  6-  sheathe,     [f.  SHEATH!.] 
f  1.  trans.  To  fit  or  furnish  (a  sword,  etc.)  with 
a  sheath.    Obs. 

'1 111400  Marie  Artli.  3853  He  schokkes  owtte  a  schorte 
cnyfe  schethede  with  silvere.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  S/tr.  iv. 
.  138  Walters  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing. 
2.  To  put  (a  sword,  dagger,  etc.)  into  a  sheath 
or  scabbard.  To  sheathe  the  sword  (fig.):  to 
cease  hostilities,  to  put  an  end  to  war  or  enmity. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhode  I.  xxxii.  (1869)  20,  J  bithouht  me 
what  j  shulde  do ..  with  bilke  swerd  yshethed,  seled,  wrapped. 
1530  PALSGR.  702/1,  I  shethe  a  knyfe  or  a  sworde,  1  put 
them  in  to  their  shethe. . .  Shethe  your  sworde,  you  be  man 
good  ynoughe.  1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  (1599)  52  Mars 
come  thundring  downe,  And  neuer  sheathe  thy  swift  reueng- 
ing  sword.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  in.  213  Still 
allowing  to  Kings  and  their  Senates,  and  Counsailes,  right 
of  drawing  or  sheathing  the  sword,  a  1660  Conteinp.  Hist. 
Irel.  (Ir.  Archseol.  Soc.)  I.  273  The  Confederate  Cathohcks 
of  Ireland  were  iointly  and  seuerally  sworne,.. neuer  to 
sheate  theire  sworde  untill  they  see  the  lustre  of  religion 
rtorish  in  Ireland.  1737  POPE  Hor.  Epist.  n.  i.  140  In  Days 
of  Ease,  when  now  the  weary  Sword  Was  sheath  d,  and 
Luxury  with  Charles  restor'd.  1749  SMOLLETT  tr.  Gil 
Bias  vir.  i.  (1782)  III.  7  Enough  (said  I  to  him,  sheathing 
my  sword)  I  am  not  a  brute,  to  refuse  to  hear  reason.  1812 
BYRON  Ch.  Har.  \\.  Ixxii,  Those  scarfs  of  blood-red  shall^be 
redder  before  The  sabre  is  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o  er. 
1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  India  ix.  i.  II.  263  He  restrained 
himself  sufficiently  to  sheath  his  sword.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng,  v.  I.  575  The  sword  should  not  be  sheathed  till 
he  had  been  brought  to  condign  punishment  as  a  traitor. 
1891  MORRIS  Poems  ly  Way  (1896)  210  And  then  the  ancient 
blade  he  sheathed. 

t  b.  with  up.  Also  trans/ .  Obs. 
1607  R.  TURNER  Nosce  Te  Csb,  Being  soundly  bangde 
he  sheathde  his  dagger  vp.  1615  HIERON  Digit.  Preaching 
o  May  I.. like  Salomons  sluggard,  sheathe  vp  my  hands 
into  my  bosome  and  renounce  husbandrie?  1640  tr.  I  er* 
dere's  Rom.  of  Rom.  n.  x.  35  But  perceiving  no  body  to  ap- 
pear, he  presently  sheathed  up  his  sword.  1738  WESLEY 
Hymns,  '  Long  have  I  vievfd*  vi,  I  will  not.. beg  Thee  to 
sheath  up  thy  Sword. 

C.  transf.  To  bury  (a  sword)  as  in  a  sheath 
(e.g.  in  an  enemy's  body).  Also  with  obj.  an 
animal's  tusk,  claw,  etc. 

1584  A.  MONDAY  Fedele  tr  Fortmiio  1255  in  Arch.  Stud, 
ncu.  Spr.  CXXIII.  72  Attilia  tolde  me,  that  her  mistresse 
had  mads  a  request,  To  Crack-stone,  to  sheathe  his  sworde 
in  your  brest.  1592  SHAKS.  Vcn.  S,  Ad.  617  A  churlish 
swine.. Whose  tushes  neuer  sheathd,  he  whetteth  still. 
Ibid.  1 1 16  The .  .swine  Sheath'd .  .the  tuske  in  his  soft  grome. 
1593  —  3  Hen.  VI,  v.  v.  70  Dispatch  me  heere:  Here 


sheaths  her  Dagger  now.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvi. 
x,  He  beat  down  his  guard,  and  sheathed  one  half  of  his 
sword  in  the  body  of  the  said  gentleman.  1858  G.  MACDONALD 
Phantasies  xxi.  270  The  hand  of  his  foe.  .still  grasped  the 
hilt  of  the  dagger  sheathed  in  the  wound. 

d.  fig.  To  lay  aside,   cause  to  be  laid  aside 
(hostility,  malice).     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  iii.  88  Sheath  thy  impatience: 
throw  cold  water  on  thy  Choller.  1752  YOUNG  Brothers  i. 
i,  Sheath  your  resentments  in  your  father's  peace.  1773  J. 
ALLEN  Serin.  S.  Mary's  Oxf.  16  This  ought  to  sheath 
plebeian  malignity. 

e.  To  retract  or  draw  in  (the  claws). 

1681  GREW  Muszum  1. 12  The  Leopard,  .always  keeps  the 
Claws  of  his  fore-feet  turned  up  from  the  ground,  and 
sheath'd  as  it  were  in  the  Skin  of  his  Toes.  1687  DRYDEN 
Hind  $  P.  in.  270  He  sheathes  his  paws,  uncurls  his  angry 
mane.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  ix.  xviii,  With  tranquil  eyes 
and  talons  sheathed,  The  ounce  expects  his  liberty.  1813 
SHELLEY  Q.  Mob  via.  126  His  [the  lion's]  claws  are  sheathed. 

3.  To  cover  or  encase  (esp.  a  person  or  part  of 
the  body)  in  (something,  usually  protective). 

1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  iv.  ii,  Thy  procurer  Shall 
be  sheath'd  in  Velvet.  ai6gi  BOVLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  140 
The  [petrifyingjspring.  .sheaths everything  with  stonycases. 
1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  ii.  453  In  meet  Array,  Sheath'd  tn 
refulgent  Arms,  a  noble  Band  Advance.  1816  BYRON  Siege 
nf Corinth  xxiii.  9  Many  a  bosom,  sheathed  in  brass,  Strew  d 
the  earth  like  broken  glass.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  of  G.  i, 
Warriors  sheathed  in  complete  steel.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan. 
Der.  Ivi,  She  started  impulsively  to  her  full  height,  sheathed 
in  her  white  shawl. 

trans/,  andyff.    1860  EMKRSON  Cond.  Life,  Fate  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  311  People  seem  sheathed  in  their  tough  organ- 
ization.    1885  Truth  28  May  850/1  Plumpness  sheathes  the 
nerves  and  gives  an  impression  of  good  humour. 
b.  To  cover  from  view.    rare. 

1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  397  Her  eyes  like  Marigolds  had 
sheath'd  their  light. 

•(•  o.  To  sheathe  up  :  to  envelop  so  as  to  confine 
or  obstruct.    Otis.  rare. 


SHEATHER. 


----  —  -------------    p,  or  Wedg'd  in  amongs  -----  _- 

the  texture  of  a  Concrete.  1764  Museum  Rust.  III.  xiii.  64 
The  rich  fat  wort  sheathes  up  the  pores  of  the  hop,  and,  as 
it  were,  embalms  the  leaves. 

4.  fa.  Mcd.  To  mitigate  the  acridity  or  pungency 
of  (a  drug)  by  the  use  of  an  emollient  vehicle.  Obs. 
1731  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments  v.  (1735)  130  Other  Substances 
..opposite   to..  Acrimony  which   are   call'd   demulcent  or 
mild,  because  they  blunt  or  sheath  those  sharp  Salts,  .such 
as  Pease,  Beans  [etc.].     1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v. 
Wine,  It  had  a  pleasing  softness  that  sheathed  the  acrimony 
of  the  spirit,  and  covered  the  bitter  taste  of  the  hop.     1811 
A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond.  Disp.  (1818)  546  Its  acrimony  re- 
quires to  be  sheathed  with  some  bland  powder,  as  starch. 
b.  gen.  To  mitigate  the  painfulness  of. 
1820  HAZLITT  Lett.  Dram.  Lit.  77  The  barb  of  misfortune 
is  sheathed  in  the  mildness  of  the  writer's  temperament.   1851 
MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Guidi  Wind.  i.  18  The  innurnerous 
Sweet  songs  which  for  this  Italy  outrang  From  older  singers 
lips,  who  sang.,  with  pang  Sheathed  into  music,  touched  the 
heart  of  us  So  finely,  that  the  pity  scarcely  pained  ! 
5.  (Often  sheath.}    a.  To  cover  (a  ship,  a  door, 
roof,  etc.)  with  a  sheathing  of  metal. 

1615  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  62  We.,  brought  her 
agrownd  before  the  English  howse  to  sheath  her  [the  ship]. 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Cram.  ii.  13  Barnacles,  .will  eat 
thorow  all  the  Plankes  if  she  be  not  sheathed,  which  is  as 
casing  the  Hull  vnder  water  with  Tar,  and  Haire,  close 
couered  ouer  with  thin  boords  fast  nailed  to  the  Hull,  a  1642 
SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704)  346/2  They  Sheath 
Ships  with  Lead.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p. 
xxviii,  There  was  no  occasion  for  a  good  while  to  sheath  any 
of  the  Kings  Ships.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  332  His  majesty's 
frigate  the  Alarm..  was  sheathed  with  copper,  by  way  of 
trial.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  I.  iii.  233  At  the  more 
solemn  festivals,  the  high  Altar  in  the  richer  churches,  was 
sheathed  in  a  gold  or  silver  frontal,  studded  with  precious 
stones.  1885  CLARK  RUSSELL  Strange  Voy.  I.  11.  21  Ihe 
ship,  had  been  newly  sheathed,  and  the  yellow  metal.. 
gleamed  dully,  like  old  gold.  1883  P.  H.  HUNTER  Story 
Dan  ix.  161  The  exterior  of  the  dome  is  sheathed  with 
burnished  copper.  1909  Blackm.  Mag.  Sept.  346/2  The 
doors  [of  the  temple]  are  sheathed  in  silver. 

b.  To  cover  (a  tree-trunk)  with  a  '  sheathing  . 
1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  43r  Sheathing  the  stems  of 
standard  trees..  should  not  be  neglected. 

C.  To  cover  a  telegraph  cable  with  a  protective 
envelope. 

1884  Pall  Mall  Caz.  17  Apr.  11/2  These  wire-sheathing 
machines.,  will  sheath  fifty  miles  of  cables  in  a  day. 
d.  To  place  (a  photographic  plate)  in  a  sheath. 

1893  Fliotagr.  Ann.  II.  263  With  regard  to  sheaths  for  the 
plates—  these  may  be  used,..  but  in  the  course  of  several 
years..  no  plate  has  ever  been  sheathed. 

6.  Nat.  Hist.  To  surround  with  a  '  sheath     or 

covering. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  36  Those  black  filaments.. 
which  are  sheathed  in  her  [the  snail's]  horns.  1796  WITHER- 
ING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  215  Leaves  rather  longer  than 
the  joints  of  the  stem.not  at  all  sheathing  it.  1830  LINDLEY 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  154  Leaves  alternate,  slightly  sheathing  at 
the  base.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  109  Stem..  sheathed 
below  by  obtuse  leafless  stipules.  1872  HUXLEY  Physiol.  i. 
10  A  mass  of  red  flesh,  sheathed  in  connective  tissue.  1882-4 
COOKE  Brit.  Fresh-w.  Algx  1.  195  A  hyaline  bristle,  which 
is  sheathed  at  its  base. 

Sheathe,  bad  spelling  of  SCYTHE. 

a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archzol.  Soc.)  III.  125. 

Sheathed  (JO*1),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f.  SHEATH  l 
+  -ED  2.]  Having  or  surrounded  by  a  sheath  ;  put 
in  or  capable  of  being  withdrawn  into  a  sheath. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  \.  16  Mites  in  Cheese.  .are 
sheath'd  and  crustaceous  Animals  (as  Scarabees  and  such 
like  Insects  are).  1771  J.  R.  FORSTER  Flora  Amer.  Sep. 
tentr  4  Panicum  clandcstin.  Panic  grass,  sheathed.  Pen- 
sylva  Kalm.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  Si 
Sheathed  Fruit-stalk  (spadix),  one  that  is  furnished  with  a 
sheath.  1833  KIRBY  Hat.  f,  Init.  Anim.  I.  vni.  238  The 
sheathed  polype. 

Comb.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  v.  §  2.  127  Sheathed 
winged  Insects,  commonly  called  Beetles  or  Scarabs.  1863 
WOOD  lllustr.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  460  Coleoptera,  a  word  of 
Greek  origin,  signifying  sheathed-winged  animals. 

Sheathed    (f'8d;   techn-  $'^>  &l-  a'    *• 
SHEATHE  v.  -t-  -ED  i.] 

1  Ofasword,  etc.  :  Tut  Into  or  encased  in  a  sheath. 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  iii,  With  sheathed  broad-sword 
in  his  hand.  1825  T.  HOOK  Saying,  Ser.  1  1.  Possum  f, 
Princ  v  1  1  1.  25  A  pair  of  sheathed  scissors.  1848  DICKENS 
Domtey  xlii,  Softly  laying  his  velvet  hand,  as  a  cat  mign 
have  laid  its  sheathed  claws,  on  Mr.  Dombey  s  arm.  1903 
SIR  A.  H.  LAYARD  Autobiog.  I.  iii.  144  His  silver-sheathed 


'a  ship  :  Having  the  bottom  covered  with 
sheathing.     [SHEATHE  v.  5.] 

1889  WELCH  Text  Bk.  Naval  Archil,  viu.  105  Passing 
noHo  the  sheared  ships,  the  butts  of  the  flat  keel  plate 

"Shatter  in(p'>aO.      Also  4-6  shether,   5 
schedare,  sehethare.     [f.  SHEATH  l  +  -EBi.]   A 


H7Q  rtHl-iu.1   tr.tnv.'.z  I"  "  .,         f,,        ,,>    ,,•? 

Toh'mnes  de  Breres,  Shether  vjj.  I4"9 Liber  Altus  (Rolls) 
ioHBotelmakersetShethers  jurati  ad  regulandum  M,s- 

terum  suum.  CW  ^"'"^  / T' /t^/',  l^o  Whvte 
schethare,  vaginarius.  c  1515  Cocke  I.orM  s  b.g  Why te 
tanners  gal?ors,  and  shethers.  1583  Streat  «.,  John 
Cut"er?shlatyher,'for  riding  his  mare  through  the  corne,  6d 

Sheather  2  (£"»»)•  [f-  SHEATHE  v.  +  -ER  >.] 
One  who  or  that  which  sheathes. 

,761  Ann.  Reg.  IV.  Use/.  Proj,  123  When  the  salts  above 
described  have  lost  their  points,  in  the  absorbing  sheather. 


SHEATHERY. 

Sheathery  (Jrjisri).      [f.  SHEATH  1  +  -ERT.] 
Sheaths  and  similar  articles  collectively. 
1857  f-  O.  Directory  1  'orks/i.  1052  Sheathery  Manufac- 

Sheath-fisli  i   (frffif),  sheat-fish  (Jrt-). 

Also  sheet-.  [The  earlier  form  sheath-Jish  is 
prob.  f.  SHEATH  1,  after  the  G.  schaid(e,  sc/ieid(e 
masc.  (now  scheiden  masc. ;  OI1G.  had  sceida 
fern.),  which  Gesner  De  Piscibus  (1558)  regarded 
as  cogn.  w.  scheide  fern.  SHEATH  sb.,  supposing  that 
the  fish  was  named  from  some  resemblance  in  shape 
to  a  cavalry  scabbard.  The  later  sheat-fish  seems 
to  be  ad.  G.  scheidfisch  (f.  schcid:  see  above), 
though  that  compound  appears  in  Grimm  only 
with  a  reference  to  Frisch  (1741).  The  etymology 
of  G.  scheid(e,  scheiden  is  unknown.]  A  large 
fresh-water  fish,  Silurus  glanis,  common  in  the 
Danube  and  other  rivers  of  eastern  Europe. 

o.  1589  RIDER  BiU.  Scholast.  1723  A  sheath  fish,  or  whale 
of  the  river,  stella.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  ix.  li.  1.  266  The 
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the  systcina  nalurx  is  given  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile. 

ft.  1611  COTGR.,  SUure,  the  rauening  sheat  fish,  or  whall 
of  the  riuer.  1x1672  WILLUGHBY  Hist.  Pise.  (i6S6)  128 
Silurus  Rondeletii...The  Sheat-fish.  1796  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXVII.  26  At  Aleppo,  the  gall  of  the  sheet  fish,  Silurus 
Glanis.  .was  in  particular  request.  1853  KINGSLEV  Hypatia. 
x,  A  mighty  sheat-fish  smokes  upon  the  festive  board.  1881 
ELLEN  FKEWER  tr.  Holub's  7  Yrs.  S.  Africa  II.  i.  30,  I 
succeeded  in  hooking  three  large  sheatfish. 

b.  In  extended  use,  as  a   name  for  the  order 
i  or  for  a  subdivision  of  it  which  includes 


the  genus  Si/urns.     (See  quots.) 

a.  1881  GUNTHER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  649/2  The  electric 
sheath-fish  of  tropical  Africa  (Malaptcr-urtts). 

1851  GOSSE  Nat.  Hist.,  Fishes  227  Siluridx.    (Shcat- 


107  True  Sheat- Fishes  (Silurida) 
[etc.].  1883  F.  DAY  Indian  Fish  31  Of  the  sheat-fish,  or 
scaleless  siluroids,  we  have  twenty-six  genera. 

t  Sheath-fish  2.  Obs.  [f.  SHEATH  i  +  Fisii^.] 
The  razor-fish. 

ifcj  CAREW  Cornwall  t.  32  The  Sheath,  or  Rasor-fish, 
resembles  in  length  and  bignesse  a  mans  finger.  1603 
OWEN  Pemtirokesh.  (1892)  126  Sheth  or  haft  fishe.  1672 
Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5022  A  Sheath-fish,  which  is  very  plenti- 
ful in  New-England  ;  a  delicate  fish,  cover'd  with  a  thin 
shell  and  of  the  colour  of  a  Musle.  1681  GREW  Musxitm  i, 
§  vi.  ii.  143  The  Sheath-Fish,  commonly  so  called  from  its 
similitude  to  the  sheath  of  a  Knife.  Solen.  Vnguis. 

t  Sheath-fish  3.  Ob;. :  see  SAITHE. 
Sheathing    (J*~J>ii),  JfSirj),    vbl.    sb.     Also  5 
schedynge,  7  shething.  [f.  SHEATHE  v.  +  -ING  l.] 

1.  a.  The  action  of  putting  into  a  sheath. 

1499  Proinp.  Pa>v.  444/2  (Pynson)  Schedynge,  vaginatio. 
1596  [see  SHEATHE  v.  i]. 

b.  The  action  of  putting  on  a  protective  layer  to 
a  ship's  bottom  ;  also,  fthe  method  or  manner  in 
which  this  is  done. 

1623  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  Ind.  (1908)  II.  310  Dockes 
for  the  sheathinge  or  carreeninge  of  theire  shipps.  a  1643 
SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  HI.  (1704)  346/2  Another 
Sheathing  is  with  double  Planks.  1676  J.  WOOD  Jrnl.  in 
Ace.  Sat.  Late  Very.  i.  (1694)  153  Mr.  John  Sish  took  no 
ordinary  Care  in  Strengthening  her,  and  in  her  Shething, 
which  was  as  well  performed  as  in  any  Ship  that  ever  sailed 
on  the  Sea.  1748  Ansen's  Voy.  in.  vii.  367  Having  by  that 
lime  compleated  the  new  sheathing  of  the  first  course.,  they 
continued  the  paying  and  sheathing  the  bottom.  1849 
LONGF.  BmUbjfqfSHf  191  The.. seething  Caldron,  that 
..overflowed  With  the  black  tar,  heated  for  the  sheathing. 

2.  A  protective  layer  or  covering  laid  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  ship,  to  protect 
the  planks  from  the  borings  of  marine  animals. 
Formerly  of  boards,  etc.,  now  usually  of  thin  plates 
of  metal  (copper).    Also  a  wooden  covering  some- 
times used  to  protect  the  submerged  parts  of  iron 
ships  from  corrosion  by  the  water. 


- ng  swim  by 

vs.  1691  T.  H[ALK]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  xx,  She  had  her 
sheathing  stnp'd  at  seven  Years  end  to  repair  the  Plank, 
but  not  for  any  defect  in  the  Sheathing  it  self.  1728  in  61 A 
Rep.  Dcp.  Kpr.  Kcc.  App.  n.  155  A  new  method  forpre. 


from  the  starboard  side.  1849  CUPPLES  Green  Hand  ix. 
(1856)  £9  A  fathom  or  two  from  the  bright  copper  of  her 
sheathing  along  the  water-line.  1886  SIR  N.  BARNABY  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  819/1  The  plank,  or  skin,  or  sheathing 
of  a  ship,  both  external  and  internal,  is  of  various  thicknesses. 
b.  gen.  A  covering  or  envelope  in  which  some- 
thing is  encased  for  protection  or  ornament ; 
material  prepared  for  use  as  an  envelope  or 
casing.  Chiefly  in  technical  applications  :  e.  g. 
a  covering  of  boards,  plates  of  metal,  or  other 
material,  fitted  to  the  surface  of  a  wall,  roof,  or 
other  part  of  a  building,  a  piece  of  machinery,  or 
the  like. 

1859  Hal'its  ofGd.  Society  iii.  1 32  A  loose  covering  is  both 
more  comfortable  and  more  healthy  than  a  tight  sheathing 
of  cloth  [/.  t.  tight  trousers).  1867  W.  H.  SMYTH  Coal  f, 
Coal-mining  1 16  Upon  the  upper  one  the  plates  or  segments 


of  tubbing  are  built  up,  sheathing  of  pitch  pine,  3  or  j  inch 
thick,  being  inserted  between  all  the  contact  surfaces,  and 
the  vertical  joints  broken,  as  in  stone  work.  1868  A  rt  Jrnl. 
1  Feb.  35/2  Mural  sheathings  imitative  of  the  finest  Persian 
patterns.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Sheathing,  a  close 
partition  or  covering  of  planks.  1909  CliMitb.  Jrnl.  Oct. 
687/2  The  sea-cow..  is..  skinned—  for  the  back  sheathing  is 
thick  and  hard  in  texture,  rendering  it  useful  for  many 
purposes. 

C.  Sheathing  paper. 

1859  Stationers'  HandM.  Sr  Sheathing,  a  large  thick 
brown  paper,  used  for  ships'  bottoms,  usually  made  to  order. 


2.  A  wheel  having  a  groove  in  the  circumference 
to  receive  a  cord  passing  over  it,  a  pulley  ;  esp.  one 
of  the   pulleys  connected  in  a  block;   U.S.  also, 
'  the  pulley  of  a  window  or  door-hanger '  (Funk's 
Stand.  Did.}.     Also,  a  wheel  having  a  groove  in 
the  circumference  to  enable  it  to  run  on  a  rail  or  bar. 
a.     1336  Acc.  F.xch.  K.  R.  19/31  m.  4  Schiuis  ct  trussis. 
;     1399  in  Fame  Rolls  York  Minster  (Surtees)  18  Item  j  par 
de  pulees  cum  vj  shives.     1497  Acc.  Lit.  High  Trcas.  Scat. 
I.  358  Tua  schyffis  with  xiij  puleis.     a  1515  Build.  Lautli 

3.  A  banking  of  loose  stones  to  prevent' ovcV:    ,    Sf^on^U^  otbrt^  '° ' '  J°hn  "™ 
lowing  of  a  river.     Cf.   SHEATH!  6;    also  camp-         £•    1338  in  Nicolas  Royal  Navy  (1847)  II.  171  Shecues. 

[Other  terms  cited  as  occurring  are  'swivels  ',  '  hawsers  for 
warping '.]  1485  Naval  Acc.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  36  .shcvt-s 
of  brasse^iiij  grete  &  xviij  small..  .Crete  sheves  of  Iren..j. 


flow 

sheathing,  var.  of  CAMPSHKDDINO. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  viii.  246  Working  his  bait., 
behind  piles,  and  under  the  apron  or  sheathing  [of  the  weirj. 

4.  attrib.  (sense  2,  2  b),  as  sheathing  board,  coffer, 
felt,  lead,  paper;  sheathing-nail  (see  quot.). 

1628  in  Foster  Kng.  Factories  India  (1909)  III.  251  Planck, 
*sheathinge  boards,  laths.  1773  Cook's  ist  Voy.  ill.  iii.  in 
Hawkesw.  Voy.  III.  546  We  saw  by  the  li^ht  of  the  moon 
ihe  sheathing  boards  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  floating 
away  all  round  her.  1800  Hull  Advertiser  20  Sept.  2/1 
Small  cordage,  sheathing  paper,  'sheathing  copper,  and 
ships  stores.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxxii.  124  Sheets 
of  sheathing-copper.  1834-6  P.  BABLOW  Manuf.  §  1064  in 
Encycl.  Metrof.  (1845)  VI 1 1.  763  'i  'Sheathing  felt  is  applied 
in  coppered  ships  immediately  below  the  copper.  1691  T. 
H[ALE]  Acc.  Nc-.u  Invent.  83  The  Goodness  of  "Sheathing- 
Lead  to  line  the  Jiread-roonis.  1611  COTGR.,  Clond'cstoupc,  a 
speake,  or  "sheathing  nayle  ;  vsed  in  ships,  c  1850  Kinlim. 
Nav.  (Weale)  134  Sheathing  nails  are  used  to  fasten  wood 
sheathing  on  the  ship's  bottom,  to  preserve  the  plank  and 
prevent  the  filling  nails  from  tearing  it  too  much.  Sheath- 
ing  nails,  for  nailing  copper  sheathing,  are  of  metal  ca»t  in 
moulds,  about  \\  inch  long.  1794  MORSE  Amcr.  Get\.  214 
Writing  and  printing  paper,  *sheathing  and  wrapping  paprr. 
1861^7.  SPENCK  Amcr.  Union  v.  182  Paper  is  under  a 
prohibitory  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  but  sheathing  paper  pays 
only  10  per  cent. 

Sheathing  (j>]>irj),  ///.  a.    [f.  SHEATHE  v. 

+  -ING  2.]     That  sheathes. 

1847  TENNYSON  J'riucess  v.  39  And  transient  in  a  trice 
From  what  was  left  of  faded  woman-slough  To  sheathing 
splendours  and  the  golden  scale  Of  harness.  1908  Smith- 
sonian Misc.  Collect.  LI  I.  16  A  sheathing  projection  on 
occiput,  and  one  above  opercle. 
b.  Bot. 

1778  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  II.  1297/1  Vaginans,  [of  a  leaf) 
sheathing,  or  with  its  base  forming  a  cylindrical  tube  invest. 
ing  the  stem.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  25  This 
long  purplish  substance  which  stands  upright  within  the 
sheathing  conical  Calyx.  1847  w-  E.  Smxue. FMd Bot.  209 
The  sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves.  1861  S.  THOMSON  H'itti 
Fl.\.  (ed.  4)  40  The  attachment  of  the  leaves  of  parallel- veined 
plants  is  often  what  is  called  sheathing,  as  we  see  in  the 
grasses,  ..in  which  the  leaf  springs  from  a  sheath,  .which 
embraces  the  stem.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Barys 
Phaner.  141  Membranous  sheathing  layers  of  a  granular 
substance. 

O.  Anal.     (See  quot.) 

1889  Century  Diet.  s.  v.  Canal,  Sheathing  canal  (caiialis 
Z'aginalis),  the  communication  of  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  testis  with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

Sheathless  (JrbU-s),  a.    [f.  SHEATH  i  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Of  a  sword,  etc.  :  Not  encased  in  a  sheath. 
1717  EUSDEN  Oviifs  Met.  iv.  Pyramus  4-  Thisbe  142  She 

..saw  his  sheathless  sword.  1816  BYRON  Parisina  x.  12 
A  thousand  swords  had  sheathless  shone.  1829  SCOTT  Anne 
o/G.  xiv,  Francis  took  up  his  sheathless  sword. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  Having  no  sheath. 

1854  WOODWARD  Mollvsca  n.  192  Tentacles  laminated, 
non-retractile,  sheathless.  1910  D.  W.  THOMPSON  tr.  Aris- 
totle's Hist.  Anim.  I.  5  Some  are  coleopterous  or  sheath- 
winged,.. others  are  sheathless. 

t  Shea'thy,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SHEATH!  +  -Y.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  sheath. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  in.  xxv.  175  Hee  that., 
shall  with  a  needle  put  aside  the  short  and  sheathie  cases 
on  their  [the  earwigs']  backe,  may  extend  and  draw  forth 
two  wmgcs.  1658  ROWLAND  Moufet's  Thcat.  Ins.  1017 
Under  their  sheathy  wings ..  lye  hid  their  membranous  wings. 

Shea- tree  :  see  SHEA. 

Sheave  (pv),  -t*-1  Forms :  a.  4  sohive,  5 
s(o)hyve,  6  shife,  shyfe,  5-6  Sc.  pi.  .schyffis', 
Bchiffls ;  0.  4,  8-9  sheeve,  5  shefe,  5-6  sheve, 
6  Sc.  pi.  s(c)hawis,  7-8  shaflf,  8  ehleve,  sheff,  9 
sheaf,8-  sheave.  [Cogn.  w.OS.  sctva  fern. (glossing 
sphera),  MLG.,  mod.LG.,  MDu.  schtve  (mod.Pu. 
schijf),  OHG.  sctba,  MUG.  sc/if6e,mod.G.  scheilie; 
also  (?  from  LG.)  Icel.  skifa,  Kw.  skifva,  Da.  skive. 

In  continental  Teut.  these  words  have  the  senses  disk, 
quoit,  wheel,  sheave  or  pulley,  pane  of  glass,  flat  plate,  slice 
of  bread, _etc.;  their  formal  equivalent  in  Eng.  is  SHIVE 
(Piv),  which  has  had  most  of  the  senses  here  enumerated. 
The  etymological  relation  between  the  present  word  and 
shive  is  hard  to  determine ;  the  most  prooable  view  is  that 
sheave  represents  (with  vowel-change  as  in  week,  weevil,  etc.) 
an  OE.  *scift  or  "KI/«,  from  the  weak  grade  of  the  root  of 
scffe  SHIVE.  In  some  of  the  a  forms  the  quantity  of  the  /is 
doubtful ;  if  it  be  long,  the  examples  belong  strictly  to 
SHIVE  sb.} 

1.  =  SHIVE  st.i,  slice  of  bread. 

CI37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  (Thcodera)  31  For  les  (rane  a 
schefe  of  brede.  c  1475  Picl.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  772/31, 
32  Hec  lesca,  Hec  colirida,  a  schefe  of  brede.  1544  PHAER 
Ktrim.  Life  (1553)  F  iij  b,  Take  a  shcaue  of  bread . .  toste  it, 
and  wete  it  [etc.].  155*  HULOF.T,  Cantel  or  shief  of  bread, 
winutal.  1586  WARNER  Alb.  Kng.  iv.  xx.  (1592)  85  A  Sheeue 
of  bread  as  browne  as  Nut.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 
Mor.  57  He  cald  for  sbieves  of  bread  to  eat. 


..  .  ., 

1511-12  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  278  Paid  for  shevjx 
of  Brasse  to  hange  be  lampe  &  \)c  pascall,  the  on  peyre  cost 
xijd,  the  ober  peire  viijd.     1554-5  in  Extracts  Burgh  Rcc. 
Edin.  (1871)  II.  308  Twa  faddume  and  ane  half  of  cords  to 
fessin  the  shawis  to  the  rufe  of  the  tolbuith,  to  rais  the  grcit 
brandrauth  togidder.     Ibid.  311  Thre  schawis  of  bia->   t  > 
the  cran,  ilk  schewe  weyand  xx  pund  wecht.     1664  KVELVN 
Syk-a  vi.  (1679)  42  Ash.  ..serves,  .for..  the  best   blocks    for 
Pullys  and  Shefls,  as  Seamun  name  them.     1769  FALCOXEK 
.    Diet.  ^Marine  (1780),   S/icarc,  a  solid  cylindrical  wheel, 
fixed  in  a  channel,  and  moveablc  about  an  axis,,  .used  to.. 
increase  the  mechanical  powers  applied  to  remove  any  body. 
The  sheaves  are  either  fixed  in  blocks,  or  in  channels  cut 
through  the  masts,  caps,  cat-heads,  or  sides  of  a  ship.     1788 
Trans.  Sac.  Arts  VI.  207  A  rope  passing  over  the  shiuvu  of 
1    a  notch  Jjlock.     1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Meek.  425  The 
!     manner  in  which  the  rope  goes  round,  and  grasps  the  shuevo, 
j    and  occasions  their  contrary  motion.    1841  R.  WILLIS  Princ. 
\    Mechanism  $  211    In  each    mortise  is  a  friction-pully  or 
I    sheave,  having  a  groove  in  its  circumference  round  which 
1    the  string  or  cord  passes.     1859  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents, 
Electr.  $  Magn.  288  Suspension  and  insulation  of  u-le^iaph 
j     wires.     Non-conducting  sheaves  or  rollers  are  fixed  to  the 
posts  [etc.].    1869  KANKISK  Machine  $•  Hand-tools  PI.  62, 
|    The  barrel  and  the  .sheave  of  the  lower  block  have  grooves 
for  the  chain  to  work  in.     1888  J.  PA  TON  in  Kncycl,  i'>ri!. 
XXIV.  464/1  This  eye  or  mail  is  placed  in  the  heddle  half- 
way between  an  upper  and  a  lower  wooden  sheaf.     1892 
KIPLING  Barrack-room  Jiallads  205  And  the  derricks  clack 
and  grate,  as  the  tackle  hooks  the  crate,  And  the  fall-rope 
whines  through  the  sheave. 

b.  An  eccentric  or  its  disk. 

_  1887  D.  A.  Low  Machine  Draw.  (1892)  47  The  eccentric 
is  a  particular  form  of  crank..  .  In  the  eccentric  what  corre- 
sponds to  the  crank-pin  is  called  the  sheave  or  pulley. 

c.  attrib  t)  as  sheave-block^  -hole>  etc. 

1588  Churcnw.  Acc.  St.  M  it  had,  (?.i/,  Item  for  makm^e 
a  "sheareband  [Ircad  sheave  band]  for  the  seconde  bell. 
1590  Ibid-i  Item  for  peecing  the  Shereband  \?.rcad  shevc- 
band]  and  stirrups  to  the  same  bell.  1844  t/rvY  En-jit;. 
fy  Arc/i.  Jrnl.  VII.  246,2  Using  either  a  simple  sling,  or 
"  sheave-blocks,  for  placing  the  stones,  according  to  their 
dimensions  and  weight.  1894  Times  26  Feb.  3  o  A  sheaf- 
block  to  raise  up  the  chain-block.  1769  FALcoNr.it  J)i\t. 
Marines.  (1780),  Trons  d\:coutcst\\\e.  ^sheave-holes,  .  .  cut 
obliquely  through  a  ship's  side,  wherein  the  main  and  fore- 
sheets  are  reeved.  1899  F.  T.  liuLLEN  I*c>g  of  Sea-wai/  148 
That  third  sheavehole.  .is  for  the  skys'le-  halliards,  1883 
Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  206  *Sheave-roller  bushing.  Lug- 
roller  bushing.  Improved  lug-roller.  .  .Improved  trawl  roller. 

3.  A  layer  of  a  coiled  rope. 

1840  F.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling  Voy.  II.  198  It  is  coiled, 
continuously,  in  two  tubs,  and  in  neat  and  compact  horizontal 
layers,  or  'sheaves*. 

4.  *  A  sliding  scutcheon  for  covering  a  keyhole  ' 
(Knight  Diet.  Mcch.  1875). 

Sheave  CP'v),  sb.%  Now  only  dial.  Also  6 
aheve.  [Variant  of  SHIVE  sb£  (Jiv),  with  vowel- 
lengthening  :  cf.  prec.  The  wortl  corresponds  in 
form  and  sense  to  MDu.  schcve  (Du.  schecj\  dial. 
schccft},  G.  schcbc,  Da.  dial.  $kisvu(e^\ 

1.  A  fragment,  splinter;  a  particle  of  chaff  ;  a  bit 
of  fluff  sticking  up  on  the  surface  of  cloth,  etc.  ; 
a  particle  of  any  hard  substance  in  wool,  etc. 

c  1558  BECON  Gov.  Virtue  Wks.  1564  I.  272  Lyke  an  arthen 
potte  whyche.  .breaketh  so  sore  that  a  man  shall  not  fyndo 
a  sheue  of  it  to  fetche  fyre  in.  1696  J.  F.  Merch.  !t'nn'/n>. 
laid  open  8  Hamborogh  Dowlas..  this  last  wears  well,  but 
with  these  faults,  which  they  never  fail  of,  it  wears  with 
prickles  or  sheaves  and  never  wears  perfectly  white. 

2.  The  woody  part  of  flax  or  hemp. 

1797  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Suffolk  121  The  offal  [after  '  break- 
ing J  is  called  hemp  Sheaves,  makes  good  fuel,  and  sells  at 
two-pence  a  stone. 

Sheave  (pv),  v.1  [f.  SHEAF  sbtj  with  regular 
change  of  f  into  #.]  trans.  To  bring  together, 
collect,  gather  or  put  up  (corn,  etc.)  into  a  sheaf 
or  sheaves.  Hence  Shea'ving  vbl.  sb. 

1579  [implied  in  SHEAVED  ///.  a.  i].  1598  FLORIO.  Affa- 
sciare,.  .to  sheaue.  a  172*  LISLE  H^itsb.  (1757)  180  There  is 
no  need  to  let  wheat  he  out  in  gripp  before  it  is  sheaved. 
1785  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Midi.  Counties  (1790)  II,  167  Many 
oats..  have  this  year  been  'sheaved':  namely,  mown  out- 
ward, gathered  from  the  swaths,  bound,  and  shucked. 
1821  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  etc,  (1858)  85  The  main  portion  of 
my  harvest  is  still  on  the  ground,  ripe  indeed,  and  only 
waiting,  a  few  for  the  sickle,  but  a  large  part  only  for  the 
sheaving,  and  carting,  and  housing.  1830  Kyle  Farm  Rep, 
43  in  Libr.  Use/.  Knmvl.^  Husb.  Ill,  Peas  are  not  sheaved, 
but  left  loose,  and  frequently  turned.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING 
Casa  Gitidi  IVind.  n.  517  While  our  corn  was  being  sheaved 
For  his  own  granaries.  1881  Du  CHAILLU  Land  of  Midn. 
Sun  I.  193  Women  and  men  sheaving  the  barley.  1893 
Times  20  May  11/5  Thatching,..  fence-building,  mowing 
and  sheaving  are,  we  are  assured,  becoming  lost  arts. 

intr.  ci6oo  DAY  Peregr.  Sckol.  Wks.  (1881)  78,  I  sawe 
a  little  world  of  people  at  worke,  Some  mowemge,  some 
sheaveinge.  .some  shockeinge,  some  londeinge. 


SHEAVE. 

fig.  1651  ASHMOLE  Theatr.  Chew.  Brit.  Proleg,  13  As  for 
the  whole  Worke  it  selfe,  it  is  sheav'd  up  from  a  few  glean- 
ings in  part  of  our  English  Fields,  ^1711  KEN  Hymnotheo 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  105  From  ev'ry  Star  Our  Maker  chose 
the  brightest  Beams  by  far ;  Which  sheav'd  up  in  one  Orb, 
the  Sun  produce. 

Sheave  (pV),  z».2  Forms  :  7  (-9)  shieve,  9 
sheave.  [Perh.  repr.  ME.  scheve,  OE,  sctofan  var. 
of  sni/an  SHOVE  z>.]  intr.  or  absoL  To  back  a 
boat,  to  work  the  oars  backwards. 

1611  COTCR.,  Sier  en  arriere:  C'est  oiler  2e  derriere 
devant^  to  shieue,  or  fall  a-sterne,  (a  tearme  of  Nauiga- 
tion).  1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  n,  To  Shieve,  or  fall 
a-stern  (a  Term  of  Navigation),  siev.  1894  R.  C,  LESLIE 
Waterbiog.  v.  102  Conant  was  to  take  charge  of  the  tiller 
with  one  hand  and  the  after-oar  in  the  other,  which ^he 
used  standing  in  the  stern-sheets,  and  '  sheaving  '  or  shoving 
with  it  facing  the  boat's  bow,  gondolier  fashion.  1895  Dial. 
Notes  (Amn.  Dial.  Soc.)  I.  381  (N.  Brunswick,  etc.  word- 
list)  Sheave^  to  hold  water  with  the  oar  to  stop  the  boat  or 
turn  more  quickly.  (Nfld.)  1911  S.  REYNOLDS  in  Blackw. 
Mag.  Feb.  190/2  One  man  was  sheaving — standing  up  with 
bent  back  and  rowing  forwards— whilst  the  other  man  pulled 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Sheave,  obs.  form  of  SHEAF  sb. 
Sheaved,  a.   rare.     [f.  SHEAVE  sb*  +  -r.D2.] 
Having  or  containing  a  (thin,  etc.)  sheave. 
1800  Naval  Chron.  III.  474  Thin  sheaved  blocks. 

Sheaved  (Jml),  ///.  a.    [f.  SHEAVE z/.i  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  Of  corn,  etc.,  also  of  arrows:  Put  up  or 
gathered  into  a  sheaf  or  sheaves. 

1579  HAKE  Newes  out  of  Pinoles  vi.  (1872)  Eviij,  The 
fertile  soyle  that  foyson  bringes  of  goodly  sheaued  graine. 
1677  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1260/4  Lost..,  A  pair  of  large  Silver 
Candlesticks..,  a  Crest  upon  each  Candlestick;  at  one 
corner,  the  Flying-Dragon  with  a  sheaved  Arrow  in  his 
Claw.  1865  SWINBURNE  Poems  $  Ball.y  St.  Dorothy  268 
Growth  of  sheaved  wheat.  1892  KIPLING  Barrack-room 
Ballads  157  Mingled  arrows  each  one  sheaved. 

f  2.  ?  Made  of  straw.    Obs.  rare-'1. 

1597  SHAKS.  Lovers  Comfil.yi  Her  sheuM  hat.  [Cf.  line 
8  Vpon  her  head  a  plattid  hiue  of  straw.] 

3.  '  Finished  around  the  top  with  a  flare,  like  that 
of  a  sheaf  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1867  Rep.  Artisans  Paris  Univ.  ExJrib.  n.  134  Time  was, 
when  a  well  sheaved  wine  glass  could  be  made  only  in 
England.  Ibid.)  Wine  glasses.. with  tops  as  well  sheaved 
as  the  best  work  on  the  English  stalls. 

Slieavy  JV~vi),  ^.  dial.  In  9  sheivy.  [f.  SHEAVE 
j£.a  +  _y. J  Full  of  *  sheaves '  or  (  shivs '.  Cf. 
skivvy  in  the  same  sense  {Eng.  Dial.  Diet.) 

1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  n.  389/1  (Paper 
making.)  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  quality 
and  appearance,  the  rags  being  thicker  and  sheivier  as  the 
quality  deteriorates. 

Sheaw,Shebandar,obs.ff.  SHOW,  SHABUKDER. 
Shebang  (J^brc-rj).     ^^  slang.     [Of  obscure 
origin.] 

1.  A  hut,  shed ;  one's  dwelling,  quarters. 

1867  W.  L.  Goss  Soldier's  Story  viii.  153  By  common 
consent,  if  any  one  had  complaints  to  make,  lie  carried  them 
to  the  '  shebang '  of  liig  Peter.  1872 '  MARK  TWAIN  '  Innoc.  at 
Home  ii.  in  Roughing  ft,  etc.  (1882)  270  We've  got  a  shebang 
fixed  up  for  you  to  stand  behind  in  No.  I's  house.  1890 
N.  P.  LANGFOKD  Vigilante  Days  I.  83  Towards  the  close 
ofthe  summer  of  1862,  the  band  organized  by  Plummer  [an 
outlaw]  having  increased  in  numbers,  he  selected  two  points 
of  rendezvous,  as  bases  for  their  operations.  These  were 
called  'shebangs*. 
b.  Applied  to  a  vehicle. 

1871 'MARK  TWAIN"  Innoc.  at  Home  \,  in  Roughing It ',  etc. 
(1882)  263  You're  welcome  to  ride  here  as  long  as  you  please, 
but  this  shebang's  chartered,  1899  BINSTEAD  Houndsditch 
Day  by  Day  198  In  a  four-wheeled  fever-box  you  must  take 
your  beaver  on  your  knees  or  get  it  hopelessly  ruffled  against 
the  roof  of  the  old  shebang. 

2.  *  More  widely,  almost  any  matter  of  present 
concern ;  thing ;  business ;  as,  tired  of  the  whole 
shebang'  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895). 

Shebat,  variant  of  SEBAT  (Hebrew  month). 

Shebeen  (J/bfn).  Also  shebean,  shibbeen. 
[Orig.  Anglo-Irish ;  of  obscure  origin. 

The  ending  is  Irish  -/*  as  in  caubeen,  collcent  etc.;  an  im- 
probable conjecture  is  that  the  word  is  f.  Irish  seaj>a  ad.  Eng. 
SHOP  sb.  In  recent  Irish  dictionaries  it  is  given  as  Irish, 
with  the  spelling  stbtn.] 

Chiefly  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  :  A  shop  or  house 
where  excisable  liquors  are  sold  without  a  licence 
(see  quot  1903)  ;  any  low  wayside  public-house. 

c  1787  Kilmainham  Minit  in  Sk.  Irel.  to  Yrs.  Ago  (1847) 
88  With  de  stuff  to  a  shebeen  we  hied,  1832  G.  DOWNES 
Lett.  Cent.  Countries  I.  382  The  hovel,  which  proved  to  be 
a  house  of  entertainment,  such  as  in  Ireland  we  call  a  she- 
been. 1842  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xxvi,  The  money  your 
honour  gave  me  that  I  spint  at  the  shebeen  upon  the 
'lecthors.  1859  ^M  Year  Round  No.  12.  285  Here  we  came 
to  a  shibbeen,  and  for  the  third  time  the  young  doctor  got 
down  and  called  for  whisky.  1892  Rev.  Reviews  V.  272/1 
Twelve  hundred  shebeens  in  Cardiff !  1903  Act  3  Edw.  K//, 
c.  25  §  107  The  word  'shebeen*  shall  mean  and  include 
every  house,  shop,  room,  premises  or  place  in  which  excise- 
able  liquors  are  trafficked  in,  by  retail,  without  a  certificate 
and  excise  licence  in  that  behalf. 
b.  attrib. 

1798  Jos.  HOLT  Mem.  (1838)  I.  5,  I  struck  off  the^road  to 
a  shebeen  house  or  cabin  in  which  whiskey  is  sold  without  a 
license.  1800  MAR.  Y.™WNWiH.Ca$tle  Rackrent  Wks.  1848 
IV.  53  His  Honour . .  sent  for  more  spirits  from  a  shebean-house 
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shop  In  the  town  of  Enniskillen.    1852  MUNOY  Antipodes 
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(1857)  29  Every  mile  or  two  has  some  establishment  of  the 
kind,  ranging  between  the  hotel  and  the  shebeen  house. 

Hence  Shebee^ner,  one  who  keeps  or  frequents 
a  shebeen.  Shebee'ning-,  the  keeping  of  a  shebeen ; 
the  illegal  selling  of  liqnor. 

1870  Figaro  14  Dec.  (Farmer),  Three  extensive  captures 
of  snebeeners  were  made  in  Glasgow  on  Sunday.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  found  in  the  dens.  1873 
Scotsman  15  Feb.  (ibid.),  Grocers,  Shebeeners,  and  others 
who  sell  liquors  which  are  consumed  on  their  Premises,  and 
who  hold  no  Licence  to  do  so.  1887  Scot.  Leader  15  Dec.  4 
'Shebeening'  by  an  Edinburgh  Publican.  1906  Daily 
Mail  17  Aug.  3/7  A  Sheffield  barber  was  fined.. for  she- 
beening. 

Shecarry,  obs.  form  of  SHIKABEE. 

t  Shectanize,  11-  Obs,  rare.  [f.  Heb.  pui 
skakan,  to  dwell  (the  root  of  SHEKINAH.]  intr. 
To  dwell  as  God  in  a  temple. 

1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1699)  V.  225  The  Word  in. 
carnate,  or  tabernacled  in  our  flesh,  did  shechanize,  or  per- 
form the  part  of  his  Father's  supreme  representative  among 
us  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Ibid.,  For  this  is  plainly  implied 
in  his  suechanizing  or  tabernacling. 

Sheohinah,  variant  form  of  SHEKINAH. 

Sheok,  obs.  form  of  SHEIKH. 

Shecklaton,  variant  of  CICLATOUN  Obs. 

Sheckle  :  see  SHACKLE,  SHEKEL,  SHOCKLE. 

Shed  (Jed),  s/>.1  Forms  :  i  (se)se£ad,  1-2  sofid, 
3sohad,<5?-/«.sh8ed,4-6sohede,  shede,  4-ysehed, 

5  seed,  schade,  5,  8,  9  dial,  sheed,  6  schedde, 
shcyde,  6-7  shead(e,   shedde,   Sc.  sohad,  7,  9 
dial,  shade,  4-  shed.    [OE.  (£e)sccad,  altered  form 
of  (ge)scedd  neut.  :— OTeut.  type  *(ga}skaiito-m,  f. 
root  *skaiit-  to  divide :  see  SHED  v.,  where  the 
phonology  is  explained.     Cf.  OHG.  sceil,  (MHG. 
schtit]  division.     In  sense  2  the  word  may  repre- 
sent the  cognate  OE.  sc(e)ada  (see  SHODE)  in  the 
altered  form  sceada.~\ 

fl.  Distinction,  discrimination,  separation  (of 
one  thing  from  another).  Obs. 

In  OE.  also  in  phr.  scdd  (d)gyldant  to  give  account. 

cg$o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xii.  51  Separation?!!!,  bset 
Sescead.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  36  ^Elc  idel  word  be 
menn  specaS  hi  a^yldab  ^escead  [c  1160  scad]  be  bam  on 
domes  dieje.  cizoo  ORMIN  6229  Korr  gunnc  birrb  witenn 
swibe  we!,,  .patt  niss  bitwenen  3unnc &  hemm  Nan  shsed 
i  manness  kinde.  c  1330  Spec.  Gy  de  Want].  217  Off  god 
and  yuel  shed  to  make.  Ibid.  721  And  shed  to  make  in 
eueri  dede  Bitwene  spbnesse  and  falshede.  1575  GASCOIGNE 
Glasse  of  Gcrjt.  in.  vi.  Wks.  1910  II.  59  The  Shed  is  great, 
and  greater  then  the  show,  Which  seemes  to  be,  betweene 
the  good  and  bad.  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  40  No  Shed :  No 
difference  between  things,  1703  THORESBY  in  Ray  Philos. 
Lett.  (1718)  336  '  No  Sheds ',  no  difference. 

t  b.  The  faculty  of  discerning  or  distinguishing. 

r  1000  ^LFKIC  Horn.  I.  176/24  Je  habba<5  gescead  aejoer 
£e  godes  ge  yfeles.  <ri2oo  ORMIN  5534  pe  fifte  ?ife  iss  shad 

6  skill  I  weorelldlike  bingess.    a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  238  pat 
schafte  of  mon  bat  he  schop  &  }ef  schad  ba  of  god  &  of  uuel. 
a  1240  Sawles  \Varde_  in  Colt.   Hont.    255  Warschipe   be 
haueo'  wit  ant  schad  bituhhe  god  and  uuel. 

2.  The  parting  made  in  the  hair  by  combing 
along  the  top  of  the  head ;  also,  the  part  of  the 
head  thus  indicated,  the  top  of  the  crown.  Obs. 
exc.  dial.  Cf.  SHODE. 

13..  Cursor  M.  18837  (Gott.)  In  heued  he  had  a  sched 
[Coit.  a  clift]  biforn.  c  1325  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Rel. 
Ant.  II.  78/1  The  shed,  la  greve.  ,71380  Virg.  Antioch 
291  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  30  Set  myn  hat  vppon 
byn  hed,  To  huide  bin  her  and  eke  bi  sched.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  3023  The  shede  burghe  the  shyre  here  shone  as  be  lilly. 
14 ..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  674/5  Hac  discritnen,  the 
schade  of  the  hede.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  n.  xi.  7  For  lo  ! 
the  top  of  litle  Ascanius  neid, ..fro  the  sched  of  his  croun, 
Schane  all  of  lycht  wnto  the  grond  adoun.  1519  HORMAN 
V-ulg.  25  The  shede  of  the  heare  goeth  vp  to  the  toppe, 
deuydynge  the  molde.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Dim- 
duus,  Coma  diuidua,  heare  diuided  at  the  sheade.  1584 
HUDSON  Du  Bartas'  Judith  IV.  (1608)  65  Her  wav'ring 
haire  disparpling  flew  apart  In  seemely  shed.  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  n.  464/2  Women  wear  Hair.. in  shades,  when  it 
Heth  plain  and  streight  on  each  side  the  forehead.  1880 
Antrim  #  Down  Gloss.,  Shade,  the  parting  or  division  of 
the  hair  on  one's  head. 

t  b.  Proverb.  Shaine  is  past  the  shed  of  (his) 
hair  (or  head),  i.e.  (he)  has  lost  all  sense  of  shame. 

1382  Pel.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  252  We  ben  so  ful  of  synne  and 
slouthe,  The  schame  is  passed  the  sched  of  hede.  1560 
HOLLAND  Seven  Sages  37  Schame  is  past  the  sched  of  thair 
hair,  as  weill  we  knaw.  1691  Contin.  Hist.  Relat.  Gen. 
Assembly  Scot.  15  But  as  the  Scots  Proverb  is,  Shame  is 
passed  the  shed  of  their  hair. 

O.  A  parting  made  in  the  wool  of  sheep  in  order 
to  grease  or  anoint  the  skin. 

1523-34  FITZHERD.  Husb.  §  44  Make  wyde  sheydes  in  the 
woll  ofthe  shepe,  and  anoynt  them  with  it.  1641  BEST 
Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  69  In  greasinge  they  beginne  usually 
on  the  belly,  and  soe  goe  rownde  aboute  by  sheddes.  1799 
J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  321  Leaving  about  an  inch  be- 
twixt every  shed  ofthe  wool.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm 
III.  1118  Tar-salve,  .may  be.. spread  along  the  shed,  and 
worked  amongst  the  wool. 

•)•  3.  A  piece  cut  or  broken  off,  a  slice,  fragment. 
(Cf.  SHIDE.)  Also  a  clot  (of  blood).  Obs. 
(Chiefly  Se.  and  north.) 

£1400  Anturs  of  Arth.  xxxix.  (Douce  MS.),  Shaftesjn 
shide  wode  bei  shindre  in  shedes  [rimes  stedes,  ledes,  bledis]. 
1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  v.  viii.  97  And  scheddis  of  bluid  furth 
spittand  throw  his  lippis  [crassumque  crnorem  ore  eiec- 
tantem}.  1739  A.  NICOL  Nature  without  Art  74  Asunder 


SHED. 

I  shall  hack  it  [a  cheese]  In  Sheeds  this  day.  1821  UEE 
Diet.  Chfnt.  s.  v.  Acid  (Muriatic),  Tinmen's  sheds,  or  old 
iron,  may  be  employed  instead  of  chalk. 
4.  Sc.  '  A  portion  of  land,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  adjacent '  (Jam.) ;  a  division  of  land 
larger  than  the  '  rig '.  ?  Obs.  (Cf.  SHETH.) 

1473  Rental  Bk.  Cupar. Angus  (1879)  '•  171  Tha  sal  pairt 
the  toun  in  twa,  gif  it  ma  be,  and  gif  it  ma  nocht,  it  salbe 
partyt  in  scheddis.  1588  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  790/1  Acram 


scorch  and  spoile  some  sheads  of  corne  at  Lawderdaill. 

5.  A  ridge  of  high  ground  dividing  two  valleys  or 
tracts  of  lower  country ;  a  '  divide '.     Cf.  WATER- 
SHED.    (The  meaning  in  quot.  1530  is  obscure.) 

1530  PALSGR.  266/2  Schedde  of  an  hyll,  tertre.  1876  A.  J. 
EVANS  Through  Bosnia  i.  25  The  Styrian  mountains  seem 
to  form  a  shed  between  the  areas  of  German  and  Italian 
influences.  1891  Century  Diet.,  Shed.  3.  The  slope  of  land 
or  of  a  hill :  as,  which  way  is  the  skedt 

Comb.  1850  OGILVIE,  Shed-line,  the  summit  line  of  ele- 
vated ground ;  [1882  adds]  the  line  of  the  watershed. 

6.  Weaving.    The   opening   made   between   the 
threads  of  the  warp  by  the  motion  of  the  heddles 
for  the  shuttle  to  pass  through. 

1792  A.  ADAM  Rom,  Antifj.  (1801)  523  Which,  being 
alternately  raised  and  depressed  by  the  motion  of  the  feet 
on  the  Treadles,  raises  or  depresses  the  warp,  and  makes 
the  shed  for  transmitting  the  shuttle  with  the  weft.  1851 
Art  Jrnl.  Illustr.  Catal.  p.  vii**/2  The  healds..are 
situated  at  the  left  end,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
cross_shed.  \WHAEncycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  464/1  Treadle  number 
two  is  next  depressed  and  thereby  a  new  shed  is  formed. 

Shed  (Jed),  sb.2  Forms  :  5-6  shadde,  6-7 
shad,  7  shedde,  8  sheed,  7-9  dial,  shade,  6- 
shed.  [app.  var.  SHADE  sli.,  where  cf.  the  forms 
OE.  seed,  ME.  (Ayenb.)  ssed(e,  i£th  c.  shad(de. 
The  development  of  the  senses  explained  below 
was  prob.  more  or  less  due  to  association  with 
SHUD  (now  dial.,  synonymous  with  this  word).] 

1.  A  slight  structure  built  for  shelter  or  storage, 
or  for  use  as  a  workshop,  either  attached  as  a 
lean-to  to  a  permanent  building  or  separate  ;  often 
•with  open  front  or  sides.     The  special  purpose  is 
indicated  by  a  defining  word  prefixed,  as  cow-, 
cart-,  goat-,  tool-shed. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  v.  (Arb.)  10  A  yerde . .  In  whiche 
was  a  sbadde  [Du.  een  Taste  sckuere}  where  in  were  six 
grete  dogges.  1502  ARNOLDS  Chron.  (1811)  72  All  thoo  in 
the  said  cite.. that  ocupye  houses  not  inhabited  as  shoppis 
celars  shaddys.  1557  I'USSER  700  Points  Husb.  §  88  (1878) 
232  For  Tumbrels  and  cartes,  haue  a  shed  redy  dight.  1509 
NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  51  A  Fisherman  of  Yarmouth,  .bung 
the  residue  [of  his  draught  of  herrings],  .in  the  sooty  roofe 
of  his  shad  a  drying.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  ix.  314  Sheds 
[Gr.  tr>)Koi]  stuft  with  Lambs  and  Goates,  distinctly  kept. 
1671  MILTON  P.  R,  11.  72  In  such  a  season  born  when  scarce 
a  Shed  Could  be  obtain'd  to  shelter  him  or  me  From  the 
bleak  air.  1701  in  lot/i  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v. 
517  Three  small  sheds  built  against  the  towne_  wall.  1723 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6146/8  The  Shops  and  Sheds  in  and  about 
Lincoln 's-Inn.  1731  N.  Riding  Rec.  VIII.  103  The  build, 
ing  of  a  sheed  in  the  Castle  of  York  for  the  High  Sheriffe's 
coach.  1798  Hull  Advertiser  30  June  i/i  On  the  north 
side  stands  a  work-house  and  a  shade.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON 
Agric.  Perth  223  The  milch  cows  are  generally  fed  in  the 
house  or  in  a  shade.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  xxxiii,  They 
withdrew  to  the  stable,  or  shed,  in  order  to  accommodate 
their  horses.  1870  Inquiry,  Yorksh.  Deaf  *r  Dumb  68 
[Employed]  in  the  power-loom  shades,  .as  a  thrower.  1875 
Encycl.  Brit.  I.  7/1  Behind  this  is  a  shed.. where  the  cattle 
are  kept  before  being  slaughtered. 

b.  A  similar  structure,  but  large  and  strongly 
built ;  often  consisting  of  a  roof  supported  on 
columns.  Also  Austral,  short  for  WOOLSHED  (q.v.). 

1855  OGILVIE  Sup£l.  s.  v.,  Some  sheds,  as  those  connected 
with  railway-termini,  wharfs,  &c.,  are  most  substantial  struc- 
tures. 1887  J.  C.  HARRIS  Free  Joe,  etc.  (1888)  254  The 
passenger-depot . .  — it  is  known  as  the  '  Car-shed  '  in  Allan* 
tese.  c  1888  KIPLING  Among  Railway  Folk  i.  Wks.  1900 
XVII.  165  On  the  fourth  [side]  it  is  bounded  by  what  are 
locally  known  as  the  '  sheds ' ;  in  other  words,  the  station, 
offices,  and  workshops  of  the  Company.  1913  Times  3  May 
8/2  Last  night  a  disastrous  fire  broke  out  at  the  Trafalgar 
shed  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  at  Bradford. 

2.  a.  poet.  A  hut,  cottage,  poor  dwelling. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tossy  n.  Iviii,  The  first  Aletes,  borne  in 
lowly  shed,  Of  parents  base.  1634  MILTON  Camus  323 
Courtesie,  Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds  With 
smoaky  rafters,  then  in  tapstry  Halls.  1700  DRYDEN  Baucis 
ft  Philemon  30  At  last  an  hospitable  House  they  found,  A 
homely  Shed.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  18  The  swallow  twitt'ring 
from  the  straw-built  shed.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  180  He.. 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head  To  shame  the  mean- 
ness of  his  humble  shed.  1783  CRABBE  Village  i.  60  Can 
poets  soothe  you,  when  you  pine  for  bread,  By  winding 
myrtles  round  your  ruin'd  shed  ? 

b.  gen.  A  structure  that  affords  shelter  or 
covering;  the  hiding-place,  lair  or  nest  of  an  animal. 

1616  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  122  We  had  greate 
canes  of  the  China  Capt.  to  make  an  arbor  or  shed  for  a 
vyne.  c  1620  Z.  BOVD  Z ion's  Flowers  (1855)  40,  I  here  doe 
lye,  Without  a  shed  scorch 'd  with  a  swelt'ring  skye.  1695 
CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  Epil.,  For  still  in  every  Storm,  they 
all  run  hither,  As  to  a  Shed  that  shields  'em  from  the  Weather. 
1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  121  The  fields  and  meadow 
grass  Will  gladly  hide  their  [the  peewits']  careless  shed. 
Ibid.  196  The  scouting  rabbit  seeks  her  shed. 

3.  A  covering;  cf.  SHADE  sb.  n.     fa.  ?  A  lid. 
1612  in  Antiquary  (1006)  XLII.  29/1  Item  in  the  lofte 

nexte  the  gatehouse  a  Troughe,  a  Tubbe  with  a  Shed,  a 
boultinge  hutche  [etc.]. 
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b.  In  a  telegraph-line  insulator,  a  covering  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  cup,  a  *  petticoat*. 

1859  Abridgin.  Specif.  Patents,  Elcctr.  $  Magn.  236  No 
sheds  or  bell  coverings  are  applied,  but  the  wire  is  varnished 
[etc.].  1910  N,  Hawkins'  Electr.  Dict.^  S  hed  of  Insulator  ^ 
the  petticoat  of  a  line  wire  insulator. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  ,  as  shed-smithy  \  shed- 
fashion^  -wise  aclvs.  ;  shed-like  adj.  ;  in  sense  *  kept, 
employed,  done  in  a  shed  ',  as  shed-cow,  -feeding, 
-man  ;  shed  roof,  a  roof  with  only  one  slope  (as 
in  a  lean-to  shed)  ;  hence  shed-roofed  adj. 

1898  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  June  415  When  an  outbreak 
occurs  among  a  herd  of  'shed-cows,  1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  Cn 
The  roofs  were  made  *shed-fashion,  rising  from  the  inner 
side.  1856  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  11.841/1  In  some  trials  of 
"shed-feeding.  1835  R,  WILLIS  Archit.  A  fid.  Ages  ix.  140 
A  long,  low,  *shed-like  porch.  1899  RIDER  HAGGARD 
Partner's  Yr.  352  The  kirk,  .is  a  very  plain  building,  white- 
washed  and  shed-like  in  appearance.  1857  Honseh.  Words 
27  June  605/1  At  large  stations  they  [the  porters]  form  two 
distinct  bodies,  called  technically  yardmen  and  *shed;nen. 
1805  R.  W.  UICKSOM  Pract.  Agric.  I.  61  It  is  probably  the 
best  and  cheapest  method  to  make  them  with  *shed*roofs. 
1907  M.  C.  F.  MORRIS  Nunbnrnjwline  76  The  chancel  itself 
had  a  shed-roof  of  mean  description.  1816  PARKKR  Gloss. 
Archit.  (1850)  I.  432  The  body  of  a  churcn  is  span-roofed 
and  its  aisles  *shed-roofed.  1837  CAKLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  iv. 
vi,  There,  in  their  two-hundred  and  fifty  *shed  smithies,.. 
let  them  forge  gun-barrels.  1650111  Sussex  Archyol.  Collect. 
XXIV.  280  The  said  cottage  and  stable  is  built  *Shedwise 
against  the  Castle  wall  of  Tymber  and  Mudd  walles. 

Shed  i  Jed),  sb3  rare.  [f.  SHED  z/.i]  Something 
that  is  or  has  been  shed:  e.g.  a  silkworm's  cocoon; 
a  li^'ht  fall  of  snow;  the  cast  shell  of  a  crab. 


1648  HERRICK  Hcsper.^  Fairie  Temple  137  And  then  he 
dons  the  Silk-worms  shed  (Like  a  Turks  Turbant  on  his 
head'.  1876  HLACKMOKK  Crif>ps  vii,  A  little  powdery  shed 
offtakes  had  come  at  noon  that  very  day.  1911  WEBSTER, 
Sked.  .5.  That  which  is  or  has  been  shed,  as  the  molted 
shell  of  a  crab  or  other  crustacean.  Colloq. 

Shed  (Jed),  jM  local.  [Cf.  SCAD  5  and  shad 
salmon  *  small  salmon  of  from  five  pounds'  to  eight 
pounds'  weight'  (Shropshire  Word-bk.  1879).]  A 
young  salmon  from  one  to  two  years  old. 

1861  Act  24  <y  25  Viet.  c.  109  §  4  All  migratory  fish  of  the 
genus  salmon,  whether  known  by  the  names,  .gravelling, 
shed,  scad,.,  or  by  any  other  local  name.  1882  [seeSKEGGER]. 

tShed,  sb.5  Obs.  Also  shede,  sheade. 
Variants  of  SCHEDE,  a  written  paper. 

1510  STANBRIDGE  Vocabula  (W.  de  W.)  Cijb,  Scheda^ 
a  shede.  1590  Catepini  Diet.  (1504)  II.  531  Sckeda.  .Angl. 
A  sheet  or  shed  of  paper.  11593  H.  HARROW  Brief  Discos. 
To  Kdr.  p,  iij,  Where  such  was  the  rage  of  the  entmie,  as 
he  [the  author]  might  not  keepe  one  sheade  by  him,  whiles 
he  was  writinge  of  an  other. 

Shed,  ached,  Sc.  forms  of  SHADE  sb. 

c  1591  Rob  Stetie's  Dream  (Maitland  Club)  3  A  sched,  but 
substance,  and  no  inoir.  c  1730  RAMSAY  Vision  xxviii,  And 
all  as  saft  and  gay  appeird  As  ane  Elysion  shed. 

Shed  (Jed),  z>.l  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple  shed. 
Forms  :  I  sc(e)6dan,  sc£dan,  2-5  shode(n, 
-scheode(n,  3  scheade(n;  2-3  Ormin  sheedenn, 
2-6  shede(n,  3  ssede,  3-5  schede  (n,  4-7,  8-9  dial. 
sheed(e,  sched,  5  scheed,  5-6  schedde,  6  Sc. 
schad,  scheid,  6-7  shedd(e,  6-8,  9  dial,  ahead, 
8  dial,  shade,  4-  shed;  3  sing.  pres.  ind.  (occas. 
contracted  forms)  I  -scset,  -scat,  -sceat,  2  schet, 
2-3shat.  Pa.  f.  i  -sc€d,  -scead,  3sad,  3-6  sched; 
i  sc(e)adde  (?  sceadde),  2-3  scedde,  2-5 
schedde,  shadde,  3  scede,  chadde,  3-4  ssedde, 
3-5  shed(d)e,  schadde,  4  scade,  4-5  schad, 
shad,  5-6  schede,  shadd,  6  Sc.  s(c)hedd,  schaid, 
6-7  ahead,  7  (9  dial.)  shodd,  shod,  4-  shed  ; 
i  -sceadade,  4  schedide,  4-5  scheded,  5  sched- 
det,  5-6  scheddit,  9  dial,  shedded,  sheaded. 
Pa.  pple.  i  sceaden  (?  sceaden),  2  -sceden,  3 
scheden,  scede,  4-5  schede,  shede  ;  3  sced(d, 
i-sced,  sad(d,  3  (Ormin),  5  shadd,  4-5  shad  (4 
yshad),  4  i-schod,  y-ssed,  4-5  schad,  yshed, 
yschad,  5  xad  ;  4-6  sched  (3-5  schedd,  isched, 
4  isedd,  yssed,  4-5  shadde,  5-6  shedde,  6  Sc. 
scheid,  4,  6  Sc..  schedde  (4  yschedde),  9  dial. 
shod,  shud,  4-  shed  ;  i  sesceadad,  5-6  shedded, 
6sheedcd.  [A  Com.  Teut.  verb  (wanting  in  Scandi- 
navian), originally  str.  (redupl.)  :  OE.  sc(e)d<fan^ 
sceadan,  pa.  t.  sc(t)dd,  scead,  pa.  pple.  sc(e,ddcn 
(?  sceaden],  corresponds,  either  directly  or  with 
consonant-ablaut,  to  OFris.  sktda,  skctha  \vk. 
(mod.Fris.  skiede,  schcde,  NFris.  $k£r,  skial, 
skias)^  OS.  $kedant  skcthan^  pa.  pple.  gis&than, 
MLG.  sc?i$dcnt  schcidcn^  MDu.  stheden^  scheiden, 
scheen,  scheien  (mod.Du.  scheident  pa.  t.  scheidde^ 
pa.  pple.  geschitden))  OHG.  sctidan^  pa.  t. 
stiad,  scied,  pa.  pple.  gisceidan  (MUG.  scheidcn^ 
pa.  t.  $chictt  pa.  pple.  gescheiden  ;  mod.G.  scheiden, 
pa.  t.  schied,  pa.  pple.  geschieden),  Goth.  skaidany 
pa.  pple.  skaidan~s\  the  vb.  in  all  these  langs. 
has  the  sense  to  separate,  divide  ;  the  forms 
represent  two  distinct  types  of  the  Teut.  root, 
*skaty-  (  :  **<•/»  and  *skaict-  (:  *s£iif>)  ;  for  cog- 
nates in  Teut.  see  SHEATH  sl>.,  SHIDE  s/>.  The 
pre-Teut.  *skeit-  :  *skoit-  :  *sktt-t  from  which  both 
the  Teut.  types  descend  (with  difference  due  to 
VOL.  VIII. 


f  consonant-ablaut),  is  not  directly  represented  out- 
j  side  Teut.,  but  is  prob.  related  to  the  widespread 
i  Indogermanic  root  *sk(h]eid- :  *sk(K}oid- :  *s&$)ift-t 
|  occurring,  e.g.,  in  Skr.  chid-  to  split,  Lith.  skedzu 
I  I  make  thin,  separate,  divide,  skcda  chip  of  wood, 
!  Gr.  ff\t((iv  to  split,  ffX'C0  billet  of  wood,  L.  scin- 
dtfre  to  cut,  cleave. 

The  original  OE.  $c(e\idan  would  normally  yield  (midland 
and  southern)  ME.  and  mod.E.  shode,  which  is  occas.  found 
in  writings  from  the  i2th  to  the  i5th  c.  It  would  appear 
that  by  the  side  of  the  original  form  OE.  had  (presumably 
in  certain  districts,  but  evidence  is  lacking  for  localization) 
an  altered  form  sceadan,  with  change  of  rising  into  falling 
diphthong;  from  this  the  modern  shed  (Jed*  descends  by 
a  development  parallel  to  that  of  bread^  dead,  from  OK. 
In-ead,  dead. 

The  OE.  verb  retained  its  strong  conjugation  in  WS.,  but 

in  Northumbrian  occurs  only  as  weak  (usually  with  forms 

-sceadade,  -sceadad  on  the  analogy  of  the  o  stems;  rarely 

contracted  sceadde\     In  early  ME.  there  were  forms  like 

sched  pa.  t.,    schciicn  pa.  pple.,   representing  the  original 

strong  conjugation  ;    forms  like  scnedtd^   representing  the 

,    wk.  forms  of  OH  ;  and  forms  like  schedde,  schedd,  prob. 

not  rt-pr.  ONorthumb.  sccadde,  but  new  formations  due  to 

i    the  analogy  of  vbs.  like  rede  (read),  Icde  (lead),  etc.     The 

!    mod.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  shed  are  prob.  to  be  regarded  as 

I    representing  the  last  type  of  conjugation,  which  was  by  far 

1    the  most  frequent  in  ME.] 

1.  trans.   To  separate,  divide.     Now  only  <//<*/., 
I    chiefly  in  farming  uses:  To  separate  (lambs)  from 
j    the  ewes,  or  (calves)  from  the  cows ;   to  separate 

(cattle,  sheep)  from  the  herd  or  (lock.     f70  shed 
the  shanks  (Sc.)  :  to  set  the  lei;s  apart. 

c  IOQO  Soul's  Addr.  148  (Gr.)  ponne  sceadene  beob  }  a  syn- 
f til  Ian  &  }>a  soSfxstan  un  [jam  ma;raii  da^e.  <  izoo  OKMIN 
16865,  l^  forr(>i  wass  l>att  name  hemni  (V.  the  Pharisee*] 
sett,  Forr  batt  te^i  waerenn  shadde,  Swa  summ  he  mm 
huhhte,  fra  be  follc  purrh  hali}  lif  &  lare.  c  izoo  Trin.  Coil. 
//<?;«.  67  Ure  lou<_jrd  ihesu  crist. . shode^  |e  gode  fro  |'C 
iuele.  Et  stntnet  ones  a  dextris..and  shodec?  he  rihtwise 
an  his  rihthalue.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  270  pe  }etewarci.  .ouh 
forto  winder!  hwente,  &  scheaden  \<c  eilen  &  let  chef  urom 
be  clenc  cornes.  £1250  Gen.  fy  A'.i~.  266  Quan  al  man-kinde 
j  ..Sal  ben  fro  dede  to  liue  bro^t,  And  seli  sad  fro  fle  for- 
1  wro^t.  c  1315  SHORKHAM  in.  63  j  at  dob  bat  manye  yschodcd 
,  [altered  to  y-schodred]  ben  Fram  heuene-ryche  f«t«.  1338 
!  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  (1725)  174  He  salle  sdied  vs  o  sender, 
I  fro  Acres  salle  we  go.  Ibid,  305  per  schcltron  sone  was 
shad  [I.angt.  st^'n(]  with  Inglis  ^at  were  gode.  isgoGowKU 
I  Con/.  III.  136  Logique  hath  eke  in  his  degre  IJctwen  the 
j  trouthe  and  the  faUhode  The  pleine  wordus  forto  sell  ode, 
|  So  that  nothing  schal  go  biside.  a  1400  Rclig.  /  Wr<  s 
(E.E.T.S.)  61  The  sonne  to  schede  be  day  fra  pe  nyght. 
c  1470  HENKY  Wallace  v.  77  Wallace  mycht  nocht  a  graitti 
straik  on  him  gett  :  5hett  schede  he  thaim,  a  full  royd  slope 
was  maid.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  15  Sehul- 
dcris  wer  schorne  and  sched  the  bodie  fra.  1550  LVNDESAY 
Syr,  Mt'ldrum  994  ludge  ^e  gif  he  hir  schankisMned.  £IS53 
in  Strype  Keel. mew.  (1721)  III.  App.  xi.  28  God  . .  myndeth 
now  to.  .shede  out  the  Gootes  from  the  Shepe.  1:1560  A. 
SCOTT  Foetus,  Ballad  Want,  ll'cmen  30  For  con^ie  ^e  may 
chawcht  hir  To  sched  hir  schankis  in  twane.  1584  P..  R. 
tr.  Herodotus  \.  60  The  mighty  river  Gyndes  being  in  this 
sort  shed  and  derived  into  .360.  brookes.  1600  HOLLAND 
Liry  vi,  xxv.  234  In  the  view  and  account  taken  cf  the 
captives  there  were  some  of  them  known  to  be  Tusculanes, 
who  were  shed  apart  from  the  rest.  1677  W.  NICOI.SON 
in  Trans.  Roy.  Sec.  Lit.  (1870)  318  [Cumberl.  and  Westm.] 
Shedt  to  part  asunder.  1791  LEAKMONT  Poems  276  I've 
lambs  to  shed,  and  sheep  a  clipping  too.  1814  MACTAGGART 
Gailffvid.  Encycl.  425  Shed,  to  separate  ;  to  separate  the 
calves  from  the  cows,  we  shed  them.  1844  H.  STEPHENS 
Bk,  Farm  II.  87  The  sheep  selected  for  maiket  are  the  best 
conditioned  at  the  time,  and  to  ascertain  this  it  is  necessary 
to  handle  the  whole  lot  and  shed  the  fattest  from  the  rest. 

absol.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  /»'£.  Farm  II.  618  Those  shep- 
herds who  dog,  force,  and  shed  much  about  a  march,  I  con- 
sider them  as  bad  herds  for  their  masters  as  for  the  neigh- 
bouring farmer. 

tb.  To  set  apart,  draft  off  from  a  com- 
munity. Obs. 

1584  B.  R,  t».  Herodotus  i.  54  Theyioyned  felowship  with 
Other  their  countreymen  which  before  tyme  were  shed  from 
the  city  to  inhabite  that  place. 

fc.  refl.  To   separate  oneself,  part  from ;    to 
come  apart.     Also  (of  troops)  to  scatter  asunder. 

j  c  1200  OKMIN  3200  Forrbrihht  anan  he. .shadde  himm  all 
J>weorrt  ut  fra  menu,  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Kk.  7764  He 
schet  aboute  him  fer  &  ner..The  Gregeis  offie  ln-sunder 
hem  scheded.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  II.  oo  The  new  wark  zeld  frome  the  auld  and  sched 
the  self. 

fd.  intr.  for  refl.  To  separate,   divide,  come 
apart ;  to  part  company;  to  depart ;  to  part  with 
a  possession.  Obs. 

£iooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  116  ponne  ds1^  &  niht  scade, 
drince  bonne  bone  drenc.  1338  R.  HRUNNE  Chron.  (Rolls) 
991  pe  Gregeysschadden sonea>onder.  13..  /'.  K-  Altit.f*. 
A.  411  pow  wost  wel  when  \>y  perle  con  schede,  I  was  ful 
long  &  tender  of  age.  157*  MASCALL  Plant,  fy  Graff.  37 
Ye  shall  binde  it  so,  till  the  frultes  or  cliftes  be  couered.. 
with  your  sayde  hempe,  except  the  oylet  and  his  taylet  the 
which  ye  must  not  couer,  for  that  tayle  will  shed  apart,  if 
the  shielde  doe  take.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Grief  of  Joy  iv.  iii. 
Wks.  1910  II.  548  Thou  showldest  foresee,  that  fagott 
sticks  do  hold,  Together  fast,  and  seldome  list  to  shedd. 
1585  JAS.  I  A'w,  1'ofsie  (Arb.)  45  Such  was  the  lotie,  and 
reuerence  they  her  bure.  Ilk  day  whill  euen,  ay  whill  they 
shedd  at  night.  1607  I'hilotus  Ixxxix,  Be  Christ  I  sail  thy 
nurture  nip,  Richt  scnarply  or  wee  sched.  1659  W.  GUTHRIE 
Chr.  Gt.  Interest  \\.  (1724)  21$  If  thou  hast  a  Desire  after 
Jesus  Christ,.. and  cannot  think  of  parting  with  his  blessed 
Company  for  ever,  or,  if  thou  must  shed  with  him,  yet  Uost 
wish  well  to  him  [etc.], 

2.  trans,  a.  To  part,  or  divide  (the  hair;  also 


the  hair  or  wool  of  an  nnimal).  Also  rejl.  of  the 
person.  Now  Sc.  and  dial. 

11300  Cursor  M.  18848  Metli  har  was  on  his  chin,  And 
als  his  hefd  was  scheud  [Gfftt.  sched]  in  tuin.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  V.  369  pey  used  to  scheie  of  be'heere  of  hir 
heed  from  be  molde  to  \ie  nolle,  but  to  fore  ^ey  haddu 
lokkes  i-schod  [0.  ysched  ;  L.  discriminatam\  hcngynge 
doun  to  \>e  mouth.  1388  WYCI.IF  Judith  x.  3  Sche  sche- 
dide [1382  plattt]  the  heer  of  hir  heed.  1390  GOWER  Conf, 
I.  101  Hot  with  no  craft  of  combes  brocle  Thei  myhte  hire 
hore  lockes  schode.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhodt'  it.  Ixxiv. 
(1869)  103,  I  lone  better. .to  keembe  myn  hcd,  to  slmde  me 
\F*.  grower  man  chef\.  1523-34  FITZHKRB.  Husb.  §  42  Than 
take  hym,  and  shede  the  woll  with  thy  fyngers,  tlit-re  as 
the  scab  is,  and  with  thy  fyngtr  laye  a  lytteil  terre  thervpon. 
1530  I'ALSCR.  717/1  Shede  your  heare  that  hangeth  so 
yvcll  favouredly  aboute  your  cares.  1548  I'ATII-N  E.\-f>cd. 
Scot.  C  viij  b,  A  fellowe  Ijke  a  man.,  red  bedded,  curld 
ronnde  about  &  shedded  afore.  1607  TOPSEI.L  Four-f. 
Beasts  411  Make  a  salue  thereof,  and  witli  your  finger 
annoint  all  the  sore  places,  sheading  tlic  haire  as  you  go. 
1610  GUIU.IM  Heraldry  iv.  vii.  (1632)  296  The  Conibe  is. . 
of  most  vse  with  women  for  shedding  and  trimming  their 
haire  and  head- tires.  1621  G.  SANDYS  O~-id*s  Met.  vi.  (1626) 
in  Her  haire  She  forthwith  sheds.  1822  A.  CrNMN<;H\M 
Tradit.  Tales,  blethers  Dream  (1887)  123  He  shed  back 
his  long  and  moistened  locks  from  a  burning  and  bewildered 
brow.  1832  MOIHEKWELI.  Poems  41  Let  me  shed  by  your 
hair,  1844  A.  RODGER  in  Songs  for  Nursery  .\\  Let  me 
filed  your  shining  hair.  1888  DOUGHTY  Trar:  Arabia 
Dcscrta  I.  5^5  He  was  of  goodly  great  statute,  with.  . 
hair  shed .  .and  hanging  down  from  the  midst  in  in 

intr.  for  rejl .  13..  K.  K.  Altit.  P.  H.  1690  Faxe  fyltered 
..pat  schad  fro  his  schulderes  to  his  schyre  wykes. 

b.  Weaving,    To  divide  (the  warp-threads),  to 
make  a  '  shcil '  in  'a  web).     Cf.  SHKD  j/'.l  6, 

1839  UKE  fie/.  Arts  is3^  The  \veav.  :r. .  thi:s  slied>  t!ie 
warp,  by  lifting  and  depressing  each  alternate  thread. 
1863  |.  WATSON  //  'earing  196  It  has  been  explained  how 
a  common  Wei)  is  shedded,  and  a  few  wurds  will  ^  w  iii  : 
difference  for  the  shedding  in  ibis  loom. 

•f1  3.  To  cleave,  divide  (something)  with  a  knife, 
weapon,  etc.  Obs. 

13.,  A".  All's.  2772  Ac,  ar  the  gate  wome  y-loke,  Mony 
ponne  was  to-broke;.  .And  mony  biayn  w;\s  y-^c!;a<l.  13.. 
Gaic.  'V  Gr.  A.'nf.  425  pe  scharp  of  |'e  schalk .. scade  Iiii  i;i 
tuynne.  c  1470  Got.  <%•  Gaw.  604  Ane  suliene  scheild  and 
ane  schaft,  that  scharply  was  sched. 

t  b.  transf.  Of  birds,  fishes  :  To  '  cleave  '  (the 
air,  the  water)  in  flight  or  swimming.    Obs. 

c  1480  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fab.^  Preieking  of  Swedlffiv  \\\t 
The  foullis.  .Scheddandthe  air  with  penni-;  greit  and  .small. 
1599  ALV;X.  HUM ic  Hymn  ii.  184  The  little  friaml  fi^h  in 
flude,  and  dentie  volatil,  Quhilks  shedds  the  waters,  &  the 
winds,  he  traps  them  at  his  wil. 

t4.  To  scatter,  sprinkle;  in  later  use  only,  to 
sow  (seed).  Obs. 

C  1000  Sa.tr.  Leechd.  II.  38  Wib  wyrmum  on  ea^um  ?;emni 
bcolonan  sa;d  scead  on  gleda.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Bocth.  \. 
met.  i.  (iS68)  \  Ileeres  hore  ben  schad  [orlg.  _f and  tint  nr\ 
ouertymelyche  vpon  myneheued,  1382  Wvti.n-  Gen.  x  xxviii. 
g  He.  .shede  the  seed  into  the  trine.  1608  Wn  I.I.T  Hexapln 
E.vod.  575  The  scede  which  was  .shed  the  former  ye>.ie. 
1633  F.  FEETCHER  rise.  Eclogues  v.  ii,  That  primrose  there 
Which  'inongst  those  violets  sheds  his  golden  hair,  Seems 
the  sunnes  little  sonne,  fixt  in  his  azure  spheare.  c  1770 
HUNTER  in  Winter  Syst.  Hush.  (1797)  173  The  drill  plow., 
which  by.. shedding  the  seed  and  covering  it,  leave[s]  the 
land  stocked  with  plants. 

Jig.  1414  26  rot.  reeuts  (1904)  58  pan  god  wil. .  I)n 'de 
and  stryf  among  hem  shede. 

tb.  To  disperse,  scatter;  to  rout,  put  to  flight. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  672  Dat  folc  is  wide  on  londe  sad. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  ( Rolls)  VII.  493  pere  sche  bode  here 
kny^tes  bat  were  al  i-sched.  £1480  HENKYSON  Test.  Cress. 
(Charteris)  18  The  Northin  wind  had  purifyit  the  Air,  And 
sihed  the  mistie  cloudis  fra  the  sky.  1633  V,  FI.ETCHKK 
Purple  Is!,  xii.  Ixv,  His  tail,  whose  folds  were  wont  the 
starres  to  shed,  Now  stretcht  at  length,  close  to  his  belly 
clings. 

c.  dial.  To  rake  out  (a  fire). 

1873  MURDOCH  Doric  Lyre  26  (E.D.D.),  I  had  shed  my  fire 
An'  hame  was  ettUn'  to  retire. 

d.  To  throw  off,    repel  (rain,  sunlight,  etc.). 
Now  chiefly  dial. 

4:1400  Anturs  of  Arth.  ii.  (Douce  MS.),  Schurde  in  a  short 
cloke,  f>at  J»e  rayne  shedes.  1616  SURFLET  it  MAKUHAM 
Country  Farm  \\.  Ixii.  318  Neither  must  they  be  made  as 
some  are  flat  at  the  top,  and  shallow,  but  ascending  pyramid 
wise,  smaller  and  smaller  till  it  come  to  the  top,  for  thereby 
it.  .sheddeth  off  the  raine  much  better.  1778  [W.  H.  MAK. 
SHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  30  Aug.  1774,  The  elevation  would 
shed  off  the  rain,  and  prevent  its  lodging  in  the  ears.  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxviii,  Hut  it  sheds  the  sun  weel  aff.  1885 
Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  796  2  As  a  shaggy  dog  sheds  water 
from  his  coat.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-Farming  qy  The  straw 
has  finally  to  be  raked  down  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  shed 
rain  well. 

f  e.  refl.  and  intr.  To  be  dispersed,  scatter.  Obs. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Laiv  Anns  (S.T.S.)  61  The  bataill  of 
Pompee  began  to  sched  and  till  irk,  and  toke  the  flicht. 
'535  STEWART  Cron,  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  429  L>ke  ony  scheip 
tha  schudrit  all  and  sched,  Quhair  euir  tfia  come  befoir  his 
face  tha  fled.  1579  SPENSER  Shcph.  Cal.  Oct.  35  Sikeprayse 
is  smoke,  that  sheddeth  in  the  skye.  1589  rasijiriFs  Ret. 
A  iiij.  The  great  Ktnpire  of. .  Alexander,  like  a  flame  of  fire 
in  a  LemfM  of  fl.ixc,  when  it  was  at  the  highest,  did  shed 
it  selfe  suddainlie  in  the  ayie.  1650  FULI.KR  Pisgak\\.\. 
xviiL  173  That  the  Pillar  of  Smoak  which  ascended  from 
the  sacrifice,  curled  only  upwards  in  direct  wreaths  to 
heaven,  without  any  scattering,  or  shedding  it  self  abroad. 

5.  To  spill  (liquids),  let  fall  (crumbs,  etc.>  Obs. 
exc.  dial. 

a  1125  Ancr.  A*.  344  Of  alle  kudde  &  ktiSe  sunnen,  ase  o( 
prude.. of  sum  uals  word.. of  schorn  leihtre,  of  scheden 
crunien  oSer  ale,  oSer  lelen  Binges  muwlen  o6er  rusten. 
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SHED. 

c  1380  Sir  Fernml.  2296  Schad  was  al  be  wyn.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  47  The  vessell  can  not  holde  y*  wyne, 
but  anone  it  breketh,  &  so  shedeih  the  wyne.  1580  LYLY 
£ii#Jtues(A.rb.)  455  By  carrying  water  in  asiue,  not  shedding 
one  drop  from  Tiber  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta.  16..  Bey  <$• 
Mantle  181  in  Percy  Fol.  MS.  II.  311  He  said,  '  there  was 
noe  Cuckolde  shall  drinke  of  my  home,  liut  he  shold  itt 
sheede,  either  behind  or  beforne.'  x6zz  MABBK  tr.  A  leman's 
Guzman  d'Alf.  n.  315  In  pulling  forth  my  Handkerchiefe, 
I  had  shed  all  my  money.  1785  TRUST. ER  Mod.  Times  II. 
83  A  bag  of  tea . .  was  burst,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  tea  shed. 
•&-y)'$-rWL\KG  Alfred  the  Harper  xviii.  Poems  136  Grim  sat 
the  chiefs ;.  .His  iron  mace  was  grasped  by  one,  13 y  one  his 
wine  was  shed.  1847  Ockley's  Hist.  Saracens  (ed.  4)  216 
note,  The  crafty  Harmozanda  shed  the  vase  to  the  ground. 
1866  WAUGH  Ben  an  t/i  Bantam  iv.  73  His  jackass,  .broke 
her  pitcher,  an'  sheeded  th'  milk.  Ibid.  74  Are  yo  noan 
beawn  to  pay  for  th'  milk  'at  wur  shed,  then  ? 

absol.  c  1430  Stans  Piter  60  in  Babees  Bk.t  Fille  not  bi 
spoon  lest  in  be  cariage  It  scheede  bi  side. 

tb.   intr.   Of  a  liquid  :  To  spill  over.    Obs. 

1601  DOLMAN  La  Priinaud.  Fr.  Acad.  in.  (1618)  769  If 
one  put  neuer  so  little  water  into  a  vessell  already  brimme- 
full,  the  vppermost  part  thereof  will  shedde  ouer. 

6.  trans.  To   pour,    pour    out.     (The    ordinary 
rendering  of  \*.fundtret  effnndcre,  etc. ) 

fa.  Of  n.  personal  agent :  To  pour  (water,  etc.). 
Also  with  out.   Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  320  'Effunde  sicut  ao,uam  cor  tuum  !. 
'  Sched  ut ',  he  sei5,  leremie,  '  ase  water  bine  heorte  '.  1382 
WYCLIF  E.vod.  xxiv.  6  And  so  Moyses  took  the  half  parti 
of  the  blood,  and  putte  it  into  chalices  ;  and  that  other 
party  he  shedde  [Vulg.  fttdit]  vpon  the  auteer.  1398  THE- 
VISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xxxvi.  (1495)  879  Cerusa  is 
gendryd  and  comyth  of  vapour  of  stronge  vynegre  effusyd 
and  shedde  on  thynne  plates  of  leed.  1483  CAXTON  Golden 
Leg.  247/2  He  shadde  water  on  his  hede  and  baptysed  hym 
in  the  name  of  Jhesu  Crist.  1530  PALSGR.  701/2,  I  shedde 
out  lycoure  out  of  a  vessel.  1595  Locrine  in.  Prol.  u  A 
subtill  Adder. .  Priuily  shead  his  poison  through  his  bones. 
1614  GORGES  Litcan  i.  37  Then  doth  he  take  a  faire  large 
bull..  And  twixt  his  homes  pure  wine  he  sheads.  1621  (.j. 
SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  n.  (1626)  42  Banefull  poyson  ;  which 
she  sheads  Into  her  bones,  and  through  her  liner  spreads. 

b.  Of  a  vessel,  receptacle,  a  fountain,  etc. :  To 
pour  forth  (its  contents), 

1430-40  LVDG.  Bocha$\\\\.  xii[i].  (1494)  Dj,  Which  lyke 
a  conducte  vpon  euery  syde  Shad  out  water  as  any  cnstall 
clere.  x668  CULPF.PER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  \.  xvii.  47 
Thty  are..  Veins  and  Arteries,  .which  end  at  the  Heads  of 
the  Caruncles,  into  which  they  shed  their  \vheyish  humor. 
1870  BRYANT  Iliad  xvi.  4  As  when  a  fountain  sheds  Dark 
waters  streaming  down  a  precipice. 

f  C.  refl.  Of  a  river,  etc. :  To  discharge  itself. 
Also,  to  overflow  over  its  banks.   Obs. 

1555  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  I.  iii.  34  Gently  sheadyng 
hymself  ouer  his  bancques,  he  [Xilus]  leaueth  in  the  countrie 
a  merueilous  fertilitie.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdtn's  Brit.  i. 
696  Coc  making  no  long  course  sheadeth  himselfe  into 
Wherf.  1:1630  RisDpN  Surv.  Devon  §  28  (1810)  34  The 
liveret  Sid  shedding  itself  into  the  sea. 

t  d.  fig.  To  '  pour  out  '  (one's  heart,  feelings, 
prayers,  etc.).    Obs. 

cupoPrymer  (1895)  67  [Ps.  xlii.  4],  I  bibou^te  of  bese 
bingis,  &  y  schedde  out  in  me  my  soule.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  137  Konne  to  our  lorde,  &  shede  forth  your 
herte  before  hym.  1596  DAI.KYMPLE  tr.  Leslie 's  Hist.  Scot. 
I.  in  And  throuch  thair  prayers,  quhilkes  ydenly  W  al 
diligence  thay  sched  for  thair  cuntrey,  appeir  to  mitigat  the 
ire  of  God. 

e.  To  emit,  give  forth,  pour  out  (spawn,  eggs, 
•f- seminal  fluid,  etc.). 

£-1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  503  Vnkyndely  synne  by  which 
man  or  womman  shedeth  hire  nature  in  manere  or  place 
ther  as  [etc.].  1398  TKEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xni.  xxvi. 
(1495)  458  Ryuer  fysshe  and  fresshe  of  marreys  sheden  more 
theyr  pesen  and  ofter  than  other  fysshe.  a  1450  MYRC  1046 
Take  also  wel  in  mynde.  }ef  bou  haue  sched  byn  owne 
kynde,  Slepynge  or  wakynge  ny3t  or  day.  1538  HALE  Thre 
L.tiwes  ii.  B  vj  b,  I  was  with  Onan  not  vnacquaynted,  Whan 
he  on  the  grounde  hys  increase  shed.  1584  B.  R.  tr.  Hero- 
dotns  ii.  93  These  male  fishe  as  they  passe  still  onwarde 
shed  theyr  seede  by  the  way.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  154 
There  is  a  Fountaine,  or  a  statua  of  a  woman. .and  this 
statua  shed  water  from  all  the  haires  of  the  head.  1630  in 
Binnell  Descr.  Thames  (1758)  66  Roaches  do  then  shed  their 
Spawn.  1697  DRYDEN  birg.  Georg.  in.  440  From  their 
Groins  they  shed  A  slimy  Juice,  by  false  Conception  bred. 
1822-29  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  534  [Polypi]  which, 
if  they  discharge  any  thing,  shed  blood.  1855  BROWNING 
An  Epistle  24,  I  have  shed  sweat  enough,  left  flesh  and 
bone  On  many  a  flinty  furlong  of  this  land.  1864  R<-p.  Sea. 
Fisheries  Comm.  (1865)  II.  1189/1  This  was  fresh  spawn 
just  shed.  1880  Times  21  Dec.  6/4  The  large  number  of 
salmon  just  ready  to  shed  their  eggs. 

7.  To  cause   (blood)  to  flow  from  the  body  by 
cutting  or  wounding ;  to  let  fall  (a  person's  blood) 
on  the  ground,  etc. 

c  1205  LAY.  5187  Heo  smiten  to-gasdere..reddeblod  scede; 
rinkas  feollen.  a  1225  Ancr,  R.  402  pis  blod,  for  ou  i-sched 
upo  be  herde  two  treon,  schal  makien  ou  Sarepciens.  c  1290 
Beket  2185  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  169  Forto  gaderi  of  be  blode  bat 
i-sched  was  on  be  grounde.  a  1300  Cursor  Jlf.  1129  His 
blod  on  erth  seed  Hjs.  Ibid.  4151  J?at  na  blod  o  him  be 
schedd.  ^1300  A'.  //<?r«(LaudMS.)  gzoCubert  hem  brouteal 
honder  He  schedde  of  here  blode  And  makede  hem  al  wode. 
a  1325  MS.  Rawl.  B.  320  If.  50  Blodivite,  bat  is  quite  of 
amerciaments  for  blod  isedde.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i. 
(Petrus)  376  Ger  wipe  myn  blud  of  ?on  stede,  quhare  I  for 
be  gert  it  be  schede  !  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  429 
J>e  blood  reed,  pat  be  mayde  Wynefrede  Schadde  at  bat 
putte.  41400  MAUSDEV.  (1839)  xxxi.  307  In  that  Cytee  is 
no  man  so  hardy,  to  schede  Blode  of  no  man.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  7929  My  b°dy  hath  bou  brisit,  &  my  blode  shed. 
c  145°  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  275  3e  xal  drynk  myn  blood 
with  gret  devocyon,  Wheche  .\al  be  -\ad  ffor  niannys  love. 
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1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  256  b,  After  that  all  his 
blode  was  shed.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  3  Ulysses  here  the 
Blood  of  Victims  shed.  1847  MRS.  KERR  tr.  Ranke's  Hist. 
Senna  128  Their  attendants  had  already  come  to  blows, 
and  did  not  separate  until  blood  had  been  shed. 

b.  With  pregnant  sense.  (0)  To  shed  the  blood 
i?/"  (another  person  or  persons)  :  to  kill  in  a  manner 
involving  effusion  of  blood  ;  often  loosely ',  to  kill 
by  violent  means  (whether  blood  is  literally  shed 
or  not).  So  to  shed  blood  \  to  destroy  human  life 
by  violent  means.  To  shed  much,  little  blood',  to 
destroy  many,  few  lives,  (b)  To  shed  (one's  own) 
blood \  to  undergo  wounds  or  violent  death  in  battle, 
martyrdom,  or  the  like  (for  some  person  or  cause, 
one's  country,  etc.). 

(a)  la  iioo  A°s.  Ps.  xiii.  6  (SpelmarO  Hrade  fot  heora  to 
a^eotenne  [  Trin.  Coll.  MS.  to  scedende]  blod.  c  1275 
Passion  Our  Lord  346  in  O.  K.  Misc.  47  j'e  gywes  were 
ful  bysie  to  scheden  his  blod.  c  1290  .S'.  Eng.  Leg.  73  He 
mid  vnri^hte  hadde  i-sched  mani  ane  mannes  blod.  «  1300 
Cursor  M.  11805  Hu  had  he  hert  to  seed  bair  blod  pat 
neuer  did  til  him  hot  godd  ?  1340  Ayenb.  239  Moche  uolk 
weren  yssla^e  and  moche  blod  her  y-ssed.  1382  WYCI.IP 
Ps.  cv.  38  And  thei  shadden  [1388  schedden]  out  the 
innocent  blod.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  vin.  x[i]v.  (1494) 
D  ilj  b,  And  where  he  rode  cristen  blode  he  shadde.  1471 
CAXTON  Recnycll  (Sommer)  156  Many  ther  were  that  her 
blood  was  shedde  on  the  lande.  1500-20  DUNBAB  Poems 
Ixii.  43  His  saiklesblude  agane  thai  sched.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT 
Ps.  Ii.  58  Lord  God,  deliuer  me,  and  gyd  Frome  schedding 
blude,  and  homicyd.  1577  GRANGE  Golden  Aphrod.  etc. 
Q  ij,  Blond  shall  be  shedde  for  bloud,  and  life  shall  pay  for 
lyfe.  1596  DALRYMi'J.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  27  That 
day  in  that  feild  was  sched  mekle  scotis  blude.  1697  DRY- 
DKN  I'trg".  Past.  vm.  65  Relentless  Love  the  cruel  Mother 
Ic-d  The  Blood  of  her  unhappy  Babes  to  shed.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  i.  235  The  Thoughts  of  shedding  humane  Blood  for 
my  Deliverance,  were  very  terrible  to  me.  1823  SCOTT 
Qnentin  D.  xxxv,  He  is  a  man  of  holy^  church — we  may  not 
shed  his  blood.  1838  JAMES  Robber  ii,  I  will  shed  no  blood, 
except  in  our  own  defence.  1847  C.  BRONTE  Jane  Eyre  vi, 
They  shed  blood  they  had  no  right  to  shed. 

(/>}  12..  Song'.  1'irg1.  15  in  O.  E.  Jlfisc.  194  Bi-sek  him., 
pat  for  ous  alle  sad  is  blod.  a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  1616  For 
heom  ich  chadde  mi  blod.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  i,  83  To 
vesschen  ous  cryst  schedde  his  blod  And  water  out  of  hys 
wonde.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  {Baptista}  1009  pat 
lialy  nowmir  to  fulfil,  |'at  sched  bare  blud  for  cristis  sak. 
1471  CAXTON  Rccuycll  (Sommer)  624,  I  my  self  haue  shedde 
moche  of  my  blood.  1535  FISHER  Ways  Perf.  Relig,  Wks. 
(1876)  385  Men  and  women  for  his  lone  haue  shead  theyr 
blood.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  \.  (1594)  103 
This  monarch  [Alexander]  sustaining  infinite  labor,  and 
cheerefully  sheading  his  blood.  1707  FRETtm  JPfttrwfvnf* 
Cond.  Sp.  173  My  Subjects  are  hi  a  disposition  to  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their  Blood  for  me.  1844  Aleut.  Babylonian 
Princess  II.  63  This  spot,  where  our  Saviour  shed  liis  blood 
to  save  all  mankind  from  everlasting  death. 

8.  To  emit  and  let  fall  in  drops. 
a.  \Yith  tears  as  obj. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Jloni.  157  Swiche  teresscedde  M.  Magdalene 
ba  heo  wosch  ure  drihtenes  fet.  1423  JAS.  I.  King-is  Q. 
cxvli,  And  of  my  cnstall  teris  that  bene  schede,  The  hony 
flouris  growen  vp  and  sprede.  i575GAscoiGNE  Kenehvortk 
Wks,  1910  II.  128  Marke  what  teares  they  shed,  c  1610 
Lives  of  Women  Saints  102/9  Who  can  recounte  what 
plentie  of  teares  she  shodd  for  her  owne  sinnes,  and  the 
necessities  of  gods  church.  1705  ADDISON  Italyt  Pavia  37 
A  Tear  that  our  Saviour  shed  over  Lazarus.  1862  Miss 
BRADDON  Lady  Audtey  xxxv,  He  could  only  shed  childish 
tears  of  despair  and  terror.  1908  [Miss  E.  FOWLER]  Betiv. 
Trent  fy  Ancholnte  45One[child]wassobbingand shedding 
tears. 

slang.  1864  H  attends  Slang  Diet.,  Shed  a  tear,  to  take  a 
dram  or  glass  of  neat  spirits...' Now  then,  old  fellow,  come 
and  shed  a  tear  !' 

tb.  absol.  To  shed  tears.  Obs.  rare—1. 

16..  ?  WEBSTER  &  ROWLEY  Cure  for  Cuckold  \\.  iii.  (1661) 
C  4  b,  O  UVse,  give  me  leave  to  shed  ! 
o.  AVith  cbj.  rain,  dew,  etc. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  iii.  24  And,  when  she  spake.  Sweet 
words  like  dropping  honny  she  did  shed.  1697  DRYDKN 
Virg.  Georg.  in.  520  Rising  Cynthia  sheds  her  Silver  Dews. 
c  1730  RAMSAY  Masque  106  And  cease,  black  clouds,  to  shed, 
or  wet,  or  snaw.  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  in.  293 
When  evening  sheds  her  dew. 

f  d.  intr.  Of  rain,  snow,  etc. :  To  fall.  Obs. 

13..  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  506  Schyre  schedez  be  rayn  in 
schowrez  ful  warme.  Ibid.  956  Hir  brest..Schon  schyrer 
ben  snawe,  bat  scheder  [rend  schedez]  on  hillez.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  843  But  swich  a  reyn  doun  fro  the 
welkne  shadde  That  slow  the  fyr.  1616  SURFLET  &  MARK- 
HAM  Country  Farm  \\.  Ixii.  319  If  anie  raine  happen  to  fall 
thereupon,  yet  it  may  by  no  meanes  sinke  into  the  Hiue,but 
rather  fall  off,  and  shed  vpon  the  earth. 

9.  trans.    To  send  forth  as  an  emanation. 

a.  To  throw  (light)  upon  something,  lit.  andySg". 

In  the  figurative  use  of  the  phrase  shed  is  in  our  quots.  not 
found  before  the  igth  c. ;  earlier  throw  or  cast  was  used. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hotn.  161  pis  edie  maiden  seinte  marie 
of  hire  holie  licame  shedeS  bat  so5e  liht  be  lihteS  alle  brihte 
binges  on  eorfte  and  ec  on  heuene.  13. .  Cursor  M.  17883 
(Gott.)  pat  light  es  nu  apon  vs  schede  par  we  sitte  in  be 
schadu  of  dede.  c  1402  LYDG.  Compl.  BI.  Knt.  3  And 
Phebus  gan  to  shede  his  stremes  shene  Amid  the  Bole.  1599 
SIR  J.  DAVIES  Nosce  Teip&nm  Ded.  iv,  In  euery  place  as 
Cynthia  sheds  her  beames.  1775  R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Asia, 
M.  viii.  (1825)  I.  30  The  stars  shone  in  a  clear  blue  sky, 
shedding  a  calm  serene  light.  1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  xiv. 
279  O  capacious  Soul  !  Placed  on  this  earth  to  love  and 
understand,  And  from  thy  presence  shed  the  light  of  love. 
1853  ROBERTSON'  Sertn.  Ser.  in.  xxi.  (1876)  272  He  has  been 
shedding  a  glory  round  human  life,  1853  KisGSLEY//y/a//rt 
xix,  A  lamp  of  strange  form  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  shed 
a  dim  and  lurid  light.  1860  [see  LIGHT  sb.  6  a],  1865 
DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  in.  vi,  You  come  like  I  don't  know  what 
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. .  shedding  a  halo  all  around  you.  1912  Times  19  Oct.  7/3 
The  statement.. sheds  little  light  upon  a  situation  still  en- 
veloped in  mystery. 

f  b.  With  inverted  construction :  To  suffuse 
with  light.  Obs. 

1412-20  LVDG.  Troy  Bk.  i.  2771  Sche..sawe.  -bat  be  fer^e 
parte  Of  )>e  mone  was  schad  with  newe  list. 

c.  To  give  forth,  diffuse  (fragrance,  sound,  heat, 
etc.);  to   pour  out,   impart   (influence,  blessings, 
qualities,  etc.).     Also  with  advs.,  abroad,  <\ forth, 
•\ottt. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  xliv.  3  Grace  is  shadde  in  by  Hppes. 
1412-20  LVDG.  Troy  Bk.  i.  2612  And  holsomm  bawme  is  schad 
among  be  grene.  c  1500  Melusine  iv.  22  This  might  not  be 
perfightly  knowen,  yf  thou  shadd  nat  vpon  the  men  somwhat 
of  thy  full  &  deuyne  grace.  1525  TINDALE  N.  T.  Prol., 
Tyll  Christ  have..powred  into  him  that  selfe  good  thynge 
whych  he  shedeth  forth  afterwarde  on  other.  1526  —  Row. 
v.  5  For  the  love  that  god  hatli  vnto  ys  is  sheed  abrod  [Gr. 
fKKexvrai]  in  oure  hertes  [so  later  versions]  by  the  holygost, 
which  is  geven  vnto  vs.  1535  COVEKDAI.E  Ads  x.  45  The 
gifte  of  y*  holy  goost  was  shed  out  also  vpon  the  Heythen. 
1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  Pref.  (ad  fin.),  Now  God  vouchsafe 
to  shead  out  his  blessing  vpon  this  worke.  Ibid.  iv.  47  The 
heate  which  the  Sunne  sheadeth  into  vs  from  aboue.  1642-7 
H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  in.  i,  v,  Wakend  by  piercing  trump, 
that  farre  doth  shed  Its  searching  sound.  1709  STEELE 
Tatler  No.  130  p  n  All  the  Prosperity  and  Success  which 
Heaven  ever  shed  on  a  Mortal.  1716  GAY  Trivia  H.  443 
Now,  heaven-born  Charity  !  thy  blessings  shed.  1760-72 
H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qnal.  (1808)  I.  155  For  him  the  stars 
slune  and  shed  influences  upon  earth.  1769  GRAY  Ode 
for  Music  73  Bid  it  round  heaven's  altars  shed  The 
fragrance  of  it's  blushing  head.  1807  MOORE  Ir.  Melodies, 
'  Harp  that  once '  2  The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's 
halls,  The  soul  of  music  shed.  1812  GARY  Dante,  Parad, 
iv.  115  Whose  lively  words  Still  shed  new  heat  and 
vigour  through  My  soul.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  in. 
vi,  The  waving  of  it  shed  terror  through  the  souls  of  men. 

1852  MRS.  STOWE   Uncle  Tout's  C.  xvi,  Your  piety  sheds 
respectability  on  us.     1877  R.   H.  HUTTON  Ess.  (ed.  2)  I. 
Pref.  19  An  infinite  power  shed  abroad  in  the  world. 

absol.  1525  TINDALE  N.  T.  Prol.,  Be  faith  we  receave  of 
god,  and  be  love  we  shed  oute  agayne. 

10.  To  cast  off  by  natural  process. 

a.  To  cast  off  as  exuviae  ;  to  undergo  the  falling 
of  (hair,  etc.). 

1510  STASBRIDGE  Vocabula  (W.  de  W.)  C  vj  b,  Depennesco^ 
to  multe,  or  to  shede  fethers.  1530  PALSGR.  701/2  I  shede 
my  heare,  my  heare  falleth.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE 
Dido  I.  i.  36  Venus  Swannes  shall  shed  their  siluer  downe. 
1721  BRADLEY  Philos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  91  The  Stag  and 
some  other  sorts  of  Deer  are  subject  to  shedding  and  renew- 
ing their  Horns  annually.  1732  A.  MOXRO  Anatomy  (ed.  2)  170 
Some  more  of  those  [teeth],  .are  shedded.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xxxi,  A  broken  and  soiled  white  feather,  intersected 
with  one  which  had  been  shed  from  the  train  of  a  peacock. 
1833  Hunter's  Catal.  Fhysiol.  Ser.  Comf>.  Anat.  Mus. 
Coll.  Surg.  I.  100  [Elephants]  do  not  shed  their  teeth  as 
other  animals  do  that  have  more  than  one.  1845  JUDD 
Margaret  u.  xi.  (1874)  346  When  hens  are  shedding  their 
feathers  they  don't  lay  eggs.  1899  Allbittfs  Syst.  Med. 
VIII.  537  It  is  very  common  for  the  whole  of  the  nails  to 
be  shed  in  the  attack.  Ibid.  809  The  epidermis  becoming 
shed. 

transf.  and  _/%»•. 

1776  FOOTE  Capuchin  n.  (1778)  116  When  the  sun  and 
summer  of  plenty  returns,  I  shall  shed  my  coat  like  a  colt. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xvi.  (1856)  121  The  floes.. now 
shed  off  dusty  wreaths  of  snow.     1865  SWINBURNE  Chaste- 
lard  v.  i.  175  The  day  comes  when  a  woman  sheds  her  sin 
As  a  bird  moults.     1910  Spectator  20  Aug.  269/1  He  sheds 
his  bad  reputation  as  a  snake  its  skin. 

b.  Of  trees,  plants :  To  lose,  cast  off  (leaves, 
flowers,  bark,  etc.). 

1598  BARNFIELD  Poems ^  Comfit.  Poetrie  xv,  The  Trees 
(for  sorrowe)  shead  their  fading  Leaues.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
ix.  893  From  his  slack  hand  the  Garland  wreath'd  for  Eve 
Down  drop'd,  and  all  the  faded  Roses  shed.  1798  SOPHIA 
LEE  Canterb.  T.,  Yng.  Lady's  T.  II.  295  The  myrtles., 
[were]  shedding  their  uncherished  blossoms  over  the  perish- 
ing works  of  man.  1819  SHELLEY  Ode  to  West  Wind  16 
Thou  on  whose  stream,  mid  the  steep  sky's  commotion, 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed.  1857 
LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  xxiii.  462  Some  of  the  bushes  and  trees 
are  green  j  others  are  shedding  their  leaves. 

to.  To  cause  the  shedding  of  (leaves).    Obs. 

1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  n.  558  When  Storms  have  shed 
From  Vines,  the  hairy  Honours  of  their  Head. 

d.  Of  plants  :  To  let  fall,  cast  (seed)  out  of  the 
receptacle. 

1523-34  FITZHERB.  Hush.  §  35  In  some  countreys. .  they  do 
fan  tneyr  corne,  the  whiche  is.. a  great  saueguarde  for 
shedynge  of  the  corne.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  128  Hops 
dried  in  loft,  aske  tendance  oft,  And  shed  their  seedes, 
much  more  than  iieedes.  1720  P.  BLAIR  Bot.  Ess.  Pref.  6 
The  Apices.. are  ready  to  shed  the  Dust  when  it  [the 
Flower  is  expanded.  1813  T.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  <$•  Art 
II.  634  As  it  is  apt  to  shed  its  seed  when  ripe,  it  is  advisable 
to  cut  it  with  the  dew  upon  it.  1862  ANSTED  Channel  Isl. 
iv.  xx.  (ed.  2)  476  Owing  to  a  bad  habit  of  leaving  the  crops 
till  over-ripe,  large  quantities  are  shed  on  the  fields. 

6.  colloq.  To  drop,  let  go ;  to  give  away  (some- 
thing  of  no  particular  value). 

1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  i.  xxi,  ^Vhethe^  It  had  occurred  to 
his  good  friend,  that  Society  might  not  unreasonably  hope 
that  one  so  blest  in  his  undertakings, . .  would  shed  a  little 
money  in  the  direction  of  a  mission  or  so  to  Africa?  1897 
MAKY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  391,  I  shed  a  box  of  lucifer 
matches  on  her, . .  knowing  that  one  of  the  great  charms  of  a 
white  man  to  a  black  is  this  habit  of  shedding  things. 

11.  t'fitr.  for  refl. 

f  a.  Of  the  hair  :  To  fall  off.    Obs. 
1523-34   FJTZHERB.   Husb.   §  no   Myllettes.-causeth  the 
heare  to  sheede.   1530  PALSGR,  701/2  Your  heares  shede,  you 
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wyll  waxe  balde.  1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  487  The  same 
also  being  mingled  with  a  certaine  oyle  and  warmed  to- 
gether, and  anointed  vpon  the  head  of  any  one,  whose  hair 
doth  shed,..  doth  immediatly  helpe  and  cure  the  same. 
1611  MIDDLETOS  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girl  I  4  b,  His  haire 
sheds  off.  1644  DICBY  Nat.  Bodies  xxxvii.  §  4.  326  We  see 
the  haire  of  women  with  childe,  is  apt  lo  shedde.  1755  H. 
BAKKR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  r.  22  When  I  saw  this  man, 
in  the  month  of  September  last,  they  [wart-like  growths] 
were  shedding  off  in  several  places. 

b.  Of  grain  :   To  fall  from  the  ear.     Also   of 
leaves  or  flowers:  To  drop  off. 

1357  TUSSER  wo  Points  Husb.  §  96  The  corne,  being  ripe 
i!oe  but  shead  as  it  stande.  1584  COCAN  Haven  Health 
.\lix.  57  Artichokes,  .[are]  thought  to  make  euill  iuicc, 
especially  when  the  flowers  be^ni  to  shed.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  fy  Cr.  i.  iii.  319  The  seeded  Pride  That  hath  to  this 
maturity  blowne  vp  In  ranke  Achilles,  must  or  now  be 
cropt,  Or  shedding  breed  a  Nursery  of  like  euil  To  ouer- 
bulkevsall.  1681  R.  L1  ESTRANGE  Tally  s  Offices  103  All 
Disguises  pass  away,  and  shed  like  Flowers.  1707  MORTI- 
MER llusf1.  355  Tbe  broad  leaved  Lime..  bears  a  very  fine 
broad  Leaf,  only  it  is  apt  to  shed  too  soon.  1760  R.  BROWN 
Coinpl.  Farmer  \\.  Si  White  oats  are  apt  to  shed  most  as 
they  lie,  and  black  as  they  stand.  1790  W.  H.  MARSHALL 
Midi.  Counties  II.  442  To  Shadt\  to  shed,  as  corn.  1844 
Jrnl.  A*.  Agric.Sw.  V.  i.  284  The  wheat,  -sheds  very  easily, 
that  is,  the  corn  or  grain  falls  very  readily  out  of  the  hu.sk. 

12.  To  slope.    Now  diaL 

1530  PALSGR.  702/1,  I  shedde,  as  an  hyll  dot  he  slopewyse 
downwardes  to  the  valley.  .  .  It  is  a  pleasaunt  syght  to  se  howe 
the  hylles  shedde  on  cache  syde  in  to  the  mcdowcs.  1688, 
1747  [see  SHEDDING///,  tf.'s].  1826  WILBRAHAM  Chesh.  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  To  S/ieati\$  also  to  slope  down  ground  regularly. 

13.  The  verb-stem  in  combination  :   "\shed-fork, 
app.  =  pitchfork  ;  ^  shed-Spade  ^  ?  a  dungfork  or  graip, 

1559  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  134,  ij°  shede  forks, 
ij°  shed  spaids.  1706  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Platomck  Lady  \\\ 
iv.  (1707)  57  All  my  Rigging  hangs  as  if  'twas  zhaked  on 
with  a  Zhed  York,  as  the  old  Zaying  is. 

Shed  Jed),^  [f.  SHEDJ^  i.]  trans,  fa.  To 
roof  over.  Obs.  I).  To  place  in  a  shed. 

1546  WKIOTHESLKV  Chron.  (1875)  I.  175  The  i5th  daie  of 
September  the  forreine  buchers   beganne   to   keepe   their 
markett  in  Leeden  Hall,  which  was  sheeded  rounde  aboute 
for  them  to  stand  dry.    1850  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XI.  n.  419, 
I  have  left  off  shedding  my  own  sheep.    1887  Pall  MallGaz. 
•ji   Mar.  2/1  As  to  hay  feeding  and  shedding  during  the 
winter,  that  is  quite  impracticable. 
Shed  (Jed),///,  rt.     [pa.  pple.  of  SHED  ^.l] 
•j-  1.  Separated  ;  ?  in  several  ownership.   Obs, 
1425  in  Ref.  MSS.  Ld.  Middleton  (1911)  107  No  man 
with  comyn  herd  ne  with  sched  herd  com  on  the  wold  after 
g-resse  be  mowen  to  it  [be]  maked  and  led  away.     Ibid.  108 
Nother  comyn  herd  ne  sched  herd  com'  in  the  qwyte  corn 
feld  to  the  korn  [be  I]ad  awey. 

2.  Fallen;  discarded,  cast  off. 

(1430  Chev.  Assigns  119  Of  sadde    leues  of  be   wode 
wrowjte  he  hem  wedes.     1847  H.  MILLER  Test.  Rocks  viii. 
(1857)  3l$  ^  is  not  credible  that  all  the  solid  shed  antlers  of 
such  a  species  of  deer  could  be  carried  by  the  same  cause  to    , 
such  a  distance.     1892  E.   REEVES  Homeward  Bound  43    i 
The  shed  bark  hanging  over  its  branches  and  clinging  to  its 
trunk  like  a  sheeted  ghost. 

3.  Of  blood,  tears  (see  SHED  v.1  7,  8).   Alsodftz/. 
of  liquids  :  Spilt. 

1824  MRS.  CAMERON  Pink  Tippet  m.  17  '  There  is  no  use  in 
crying  forshed  milk,'  answered  13etty.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst. 
3Ied,  VI.  155  Clots  formed  in  shed  blood. 

4.  (See  SHED  v.1  2  b.) 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1285  The  weaver,  .drives  the  fly- 
shuttle  swiftly  from  one  side  of  the  loom  to  the  other, 
between  the  shed  warp  yarns. 

t  She'ddable,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  SHED  vl  + 
•ABLE.]     That  can  be  shed  or  poured  out. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  2/17  Shedable,  /».«&>. 

Shedded  (je-ded),  ///.  <z.i     [f.  SHED  z>.i  + 
-ED!.   Cf.  SHKD///.  a.~\ 
tL  Cleft,  divided.    Obs.  rare*1. 
c  1550  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  iv.  612  The  scheddit  schellds. 

2.  Cast  off,  fallen,  rare-1. 

1818  KEATS  Endymion  iv.  769  Its  hazle  cirque  of  shedded 
leaves. 

3.  Of  hair,  wool  :  Parted,  separated,  divided. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  mi  The  bath  thus  made 

is  administered  by  means  of  a  tin-flask,  .provided  with  a 
long  spout,  by  which  to  pour  it  along  the  shedded  wool  of 


ed  (fe-dcd),  ///.  a*     [f.  SHED  ?.a  + 
-ED-.]     Placed  in  a  shed. 

1850  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XL  it.  419  The  shedded  lot  [of 
sheepjdid.  .best  in  January,  and  the  folded  lot  in  March. 

Shedder  (Je-dai).    [f.  SHEDV.I  +  -ER!.] 

1.  One  who  sheds,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 
c  1388  in  Wyclifx  Sel.  Wks.  III.  474  Leste  Crist  dampne 

}owe  for  traytouris  and  monquellers  and  scheders  of  his 
blode.  1555  EDEN  Decades  i.  vn.  (Arb.)  91  Cruel  enemies 
and  sheadcrs  of  the  Spanyshe  bludde.  a  1625  FLETCHER 
Bloody  Brother  iv.  iii,  But  your  parts  in  al!  dues  to  crying 
blood  For  vengeance  in  the  shedder,  are  much  greater.  1712 
E.  COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  273  The  seventh  Inca,  whose  Name 
signifies,  Shedder  of  bloody  Tears.  1880  Miss  BRADDON 
Just  <is  I  ant  xiii,  He  was  never  a  shedder  of  blood. 

2.  spec.  a.  A  female  fish  of  the  Salmonidw  after 
spawning. 

1588  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  iv.  iv.  450  If  any  person.  .hauc 
taken  there  any  Salmons  or  Trouts,  out  of  season,  that  is, 
being  kippers,  or  shedders.  1848  [see  KIPPER  sl\  j], 

b.  A  name  for  a  crab  during  the  period  when  it 
is  casting  its  covering  integument  or  shell. 

187*  SCHELE  DE  VERE  Americanisms  390. 

3.  Comb. 


1860  HARTLETT  Ditt.  Anier.  fed.  3),  *  Shedde  r-crab,  a  crab 
which  lias  recently  cast  his  shell,  also  called  a  Soft  Crab.  1884 
1,.  I1.  ROE  Nat.  Set".  Story  v.  in  Harper's  IWag.  Apr.  733/2, 
I  was  still,  .fishing,.  .and  fastened  on  my  hook  a  peeled 
shedder  crab.  1558  Act  i  Etiz.  c.  17  §  i  That  no  person.. 
.shall.  .take  and  kyll  any.  .'shedder  Salmons,  or  'shedder 
'\  rowtes.  1787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  139  Any  kepper  or 
shedder  salmon. 

Shedding  (Je'dirj),  sb.  [f.  SHED  j£.i  +  -ING  i.] 
Sheds  collectively  ;  a  collection  of  sheds. 

1883  Tiiiies  ?6  Juty7/5  Shedding  of  large  capacity  will  be 
provided.  1889  SKKINK  Mem.  I'l.  T  firing  152  These  were 
..  sehcmins  new  bonfires.  Whose  bains  or  shedding  were 
safe  '!  1898  Field  14  May  741/1  Long  rows  of  shedding. 

Shedding  <J"c*dirj\  vhl.  sb.  Also  7  schiding. 
[f.  SHED  r.t  -*-  -INC  l.J  The  action  or  an  act  of  the 
verb  SHED  in  various  senses. 

1.  Separation,  parting,  division.     Also  coney.  — 
SHED  sb.}-     Now  only  dial.    Cf.  SHEADING. 

cizoo  OKMIN  16863  Forr  Farisew  bitacne^Ji  uss  Siuedinng 
onn  Ennglissh  spzche.  1303  K.  HRUNNK  i  i  andl.  Synnc 
12418  'Dymynucyon'.  .ys  to  niene  alsoanojrer  |>yng,  Of  by 
synne  to  make  shedyng.  c  1440  HYLTON  Scata  Perf.  (W. 
de  W,  1494)  ii.  xxxvi,  And  this  is  the  yefte  of  loue  that 
makyth  shedynge  atwyx  chosen  soules  &  reproued.  1598 
FLORID,  Scnminatura^  the  shedding  or  di  aiding  of  a 
womans  haires  of  a  head.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Grew,  I.a 
greve  des  cheve  ux  (#,  les  ckeveux  ttefartis  en  greve\  the 
shedding,  or  shading  of  the  haire;  the  parting  thereof  on 
the  forehead  (after  the  old  fashion).  1768  Ross  Helcnore  103 
Gin  he  look'd  blyth,  the  lassie  looked  mair,  For  shame  was 
past  the  shedding  o1  her  hair.  1872  BLACK  Adi1.  Phaeton 
xxix,  Then  we  got  out  to  that  '  >ht:d<iing  '  of  the  roads,  which 
marks  the  junction  of  tbe  highways  coining  down  from 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

Comb.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Isa,  iii.  20  Our  Lord  shal  take 
away,  .the  sheading  combes. 

b.  dial,   \concr.\npl.\    Sue  quot. 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  fife.  Farm  II.  39  The  lambs,  dinmonts, 
or  wethers,  that  are  drafted  out  of  the  fat  stock,  are  called  the 
sheddings  or  tails. 

o.  Weaving.  The  division  of  the  warp  threads 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  of  the  passage  between 
them  of  a  shuttle  containing  the  weft.  Also  attrih. 

1863  J.  WATSON  Weaving  84  The  ^heding  being  repeated 
two  times  over.  1876  BAR  LOW  Weaving  i  ri  Shedding 
motions  may  be  classed  into  about  six  varieties,  1888 
Encyct.  Brit.  XXIV.  466/1  The  three  principal  motions, 
shedding,  picking  and  beating  up,  are  of  course  the  same  in 
both  [looms].  Ibid.)  The  treadles  called  thesheddmgtappets. 

2.  Effusion,   pouring  out  ;  esp.   of  blood,  tears, 
f  secretions. 

trizoo  Trin.  Coll,  Horn.  65  Ne  brtngfi  no  synful  man 
quemere  loc  benne  teares  sheding.  a.  1225  Ancr.  R.  262 
^et  nabbe  36  nout  wiiistonden  uorte  bet  (?e  schedun^e  of 
ower  blode.  1560  DAL'S  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm,  465  b,  They 
could  not  kepe  them  from  sheding  of  teares.  1657  W.  COLES 
Adam  in  Eden  ii.  5  It  helpeth..  the  shedding  of  the  gall. 
1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  III.  38  Their 
persons  were  rendered  sacred..  oy  unction,  or  the  shedding 
of  hallowed  oil  upon  them.  1874  O'SHAUGHNESSY  Music  <$• 
Moonlight  200  Base  bheddings  of  base  blood. 
fb.  Infusion,  diffusion.  Obs. 

1398  TKEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  in,  ix.  (1495)  55  By  vertue 
of  spredynge  and  of  shedynge  of  thespyryte  of  felynge  in  to 
all  the  synewes,  all  the  makynge  of  the  body  is  founde  able 
to  moeue.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xlx.  (1869)  185 
In  whiche  we  hadden  putte  fillinge  of  be  grete  tresores  of 
Paradys,  bat  was  the  sweete  shedinge  of  oure  grace. 
t  c.  Shedding  of  nature  \  gonorrhoea.  Obs. 

1584  COCAN  Haven  Health  xlii.  52  A  verie  good  medicine 
for  the  shedding  of  nature. 

3.  Dropping,  scattering  or  letting  fall,  or  parting 
with  something. 

1362  LANCL.  /'.  /'/.  A.  vn.  9  Summe  schul  souwe  sakkes 
for  schedyng  of  Whete.  1523-34  FITZHERB,  Hush.  §  35 
[Some]  do  fan  theyr  corne,  the  whiche  is  .  .  a  great  saueguarde 
for  shedynge  of  the  corne.  1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  i. 
38  Unnatural!  shedding  of  haire.  17331  A.  MONHO  Anatomy 
(ed.  2)  170  This  Shedding  of  the  Teeth  is  of  good  Use.  1863 
A.  EWING  in  A.  J,  Ross  Mem.  (1877)  356  Our  life  has  far 
more  in  it  than  is  suggested  by  the  growing  and  shedding  of 
leaves. 

b.  concr.  in  //.  Shed  leaves,  etc. 

1803  WORDS  w.  Poems  Imag,y  Yew-trees  22  Upon  whose 
grassless  floor  of  red  brown  hue,  By  sheddings  from  the 
pining  umbrage  tinged  Perennially.     1856  AiRD/W£  IVks. 
294  Sne  trode  the  dun-brown  sheddings  of  the  pine. 
C.  The  letting  fall  of  seeds. 

1721  POPE  Let.  to  E.  Bloitnt  21  Oct.,  Old  Fletcher  of 
Saltoune  said  one  day  to  me.  '  .  .  I  am  like  a  Tree  without  a 
Prop,  and  without  young  Trees  of  my  own  shedding,  to 
grow  round  me,  for  Company  and  Defence.' 

Shedding  (Je'dirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  SHED  0.1  + 
-ING  -.]  That  sheds,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  fa-  Of  liquids:  Self-diffusing,   Obs. 

iS87GoLD|NC  De  Mornayxv.  272Thebodie  is  in  theSoule, 
as.  .a  sheading  or  liquid  thing  in  a  thing  that  is  not  liquid 
[orig.  coinine.  .le  coutant  en  ce  t/ui  «*•  coule  point\ 

b.  Dropping  or  casting  leaves  or  petals. 

1687  DRYDES//IW  <y  P.  in.  439  The  shedding  trees  began 
the  ground  to  strow  With  yellow  leaves.  178*  J.  SCOTT 
Poet.  Wks.  261  And  green  slopes  redden  with  the  shedding 
rose. 

c.  (See  quot.) 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  81  Shedding 
(caducus)  continuing  but  a  short  time.  Ibid.  262  Cup  4 
leaves,  Icafits  egg-shaped,  coloured,  shedding. 

d.  Shedding  tooth  :  any  of  the  primary  or  milk 
teeth,  which  fall  out  and  are  replaced  by  the  per- 
manent teeth. 

1799  HOME  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIX.  258  A  view  of  the 


]  grinding  surface  of  a  shedding  tooth.  1822-29  (AWV 
Study  Med,  (ed-3)  I.  47  The  permanent  teeth  have  separate 

I    sockets  of  their  own  ;  and . .  do  not  lie  immediately  under  the 

I     corresponding     shedding    teeth.       1833    Hunters    Catal. 

I  Pkysiol.  St-r.  Comp.  Anat.  Mus.  Coll.  Surg.  I.  100  The 
shedding  tooth  falls  some  time  before  the  j-ucceeding  tooth 

;    can  supply  its  uses. 

6.  Jig.  Of  divisions  of  time  :  Passing. 
1816  i-.    HUNT  Rimini  m.    ijt   The  glass  that  told  tht; 
shedding  hours. 
f2.   Dividing,  purling,  separating.    Obs.  rare. 

a  1674  BUNYAN  AY/ntf.  Asserted  i.  (1696)  2  These  word* 
I    were  shedding  words,  they  sever  between  Men  and  Men, 
f3.  Sloping.    Obs. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  73/1    A  Larn  with  a  sheutlm.; 
Ridg.    174?  Hoosos  Miner  s  Diet.  Q  i  b,  If  a  Rock  appear.-, 
,     to  the  Day,  ..where  it  seems  to  cut  off,  and  more  especially 
j    on  Sheeding  ground. 

Shedding,  Shede,  obs.  ff.  SHEADING.  SHEATH. 

Sheder  \Jrdoi).  dial.  Forms  :  6-7  shidder, 
i  7  shether,  8  sheeder,  9  sheder.  [f.  SHE  +  ?  DESK  : 
cf.  HEDEU.]  A  female  sheep;  spec,  a  lamb  from 
eight  or  nine  months  old  to  her  first  shearing. 

1579  Si'KNSKK  Shefh.  Cal.  Sept.  211  For,  had  his  wesand 
bene  a  little  widdei,  He  would  haue  dtuourud  both  bidder 
and  shidder  \Gloss  He  and  s,he.  Male  and  Female].  1620  T. 
GRANUEK  /Vrp.  Lagike  169  As  appeares  by  hether,  and 
shether,  /.  male,  and  female.  1633  J.  FISHER  I-'uinius  Trot's 
HI.  ix.  Chorus,  Hidder,  eke  and  s-hidder.  1799  A.  YOUM, 
Agric,  Lin.cln.  325  They  are  forced  to  sell  their  heedcr>, 
and  j  jihl  iheir  iiheeders  in  the  spring.  1851  Jrnl.  A'.  Agric. 

.s><r.  XII.  ii.  341  The 'beder'hogsbeinggrazed  on  the  seeds, 

and  the  'sheders'  on  grass, 

Shee,  Sheeah,  Sheed^e:  seeSHE,SHiAH,SHED. 

Sheeding,  Sheef^fe  :  see  SHEADING,  SHEAF  sl>. 

Sheeite,  Sheek:  see  SHHTK.  SHEIKH. 

Slieel  pT,  t1.  Now  dial.  I-'orms  :  a.  5  schel, 
6  scheill,  7  svc)heele,  scheil,  7-9  sheal,  8-9 
shiel,  9  shell,  8-  sheel ;  (3.  5  achy  lie,  6  shy  11, 
6-  shill.  [Related  to  SHALE  s&.1;  the  early  history 
is  obscure. 

The  a  forms  possibly  repr.  OK.  'Siiclian  fin  dscyltan 
1  tiuicleare  '),  f.  sccaiu  SHALE  j/'.l  Tht:  ft  forms,  e.\c.  in  the 
northern  examples,  peril,  belong  to  a  distinct  though  syno- 
nymous word,  a  derivative  of  SHELL  *l'.] 

f rans.  To  shell  ;  to  take  off  the  husk  or  outer 
covering  of.  Hence  Steeled///,  a. 

a.  1473  Rental  Bk.  Cxpcir- Angus  (1879!  I*  J8a  Payand  . . 
ix  chalder  of  vitale  of  the  kyngis  met,  half  beir  half  mtil, 
the*ieil  twlse  schelit.  1508,  1583-4  fimplied  in  SHF.KI  - 
ING  i'bl.sb.\.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  iv.  219  That's  a  sheal'd 
Pescod.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  11.  (1637)  iibRost'tta.  .per- 
hnps  deriued  of  Ros,  which  ^ignifieth  I\icet  and  so  named  for 
the  abundance  that  it  vtleretb  ;  (they  here  ^healing  monethly 
three  hundred  quarters).  1612  in  Trans.  Cuinl<,  ,y  IVestut. 
Archyol.  Soc.  (N.  S.)  III.  (1893)  155  That  the  .Milner.  .doe 
neither  sheele  nor  grindeany  Skillingeofany  .Mans dwelling 
in  another  Lordshipp.  1681  Ibid.  159  XoeTennantor  Farmer 
..Shall  grinde  or  Scheele  any  \Vheate,  Bigg,  Uailey,  Pease 
.  .att  any  other  Mill.  1709  LADY  ti.  DAILLIE  Homeh,  Bk. 
(S.H.S.)  79,  10  stone  twi.st  shield  meal!.  1763  Museum  Rust. 
IV.  457  After  sheeling,  the  seed  should  be  well  cleansed  from 
bad  seeds.  1801  Farmers  Mag.  Apr.  214  It  was  first  shealed 
on  tbe  barley  mill.  1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Divarf  xvii,  We  took 
their  swords  and  pistols  as  easily  as  ye  wad  shic-I  peacods 
a  1824  G.  HEATTIE  John  o"1  Arnha  etc.  (1826)  83  She  mu^scK 
sheel'd,  an'  wan  her  bread.  1861  SMILES  Engineers  II.  105 
Barley  was  shealed  by  pounding  the  grains  with  water  in  the 
hollow  of  a  stone  until  by  that  means  the  husks  were  rubbed 
off.  1862  HISI.OP  Pro?1.  .Scot.  101  He  would  need  to  be  twice 
sheeled  and  ance  giund  that  deals  wi'  you. 

0.  c  1440  Promp.  ran.'.  446/1  Schyllyn  owte,  of  coddys, 
exsi{li}quo.  Schyllyn,  or  schylle  iiolys,t-unc/i(\  Ibid.  446^ 
Schyllyn  oysterys,  and  thyngys  closyayn  schellys,  c.vcortico. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  336/1  Schylled  pyse.  .^piseexiliqut.  1508 
in  Reg.  Alitg.  Sig.  Sit*/.  Jjto,  747/1,  4  bollas..albe  et  bone 
farrine  vulgariter  nuncupat.  twise  schillit  niele.  c  1522 
SK  ELTON  Why  nat  to  Court  ?  108  Or  pescoddes  they  may 
shvll.  170*  LADY  G.  BAILUE  llonseh.  Bk.  (S.H.S.)  66  For 
Shild  pies. .2  peck  out  of  5  p.  1703  THORESBY  in  Ray 
Philos.  Lett.  (1718)  336  To  Skill,  as  Pease  to  take  them  out 
of  the  Swads.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  163  When 
the  bailey  is  twice  shilled,  i.e.  put  twice  through  the  mill,  on 
purpose  to  take  off  the  rind  more  compleatly,  and  then 
grinded  small.  1862  C.  C.  ROBINSON  Dial.  Letds  Gloss, 
s.  v.  67»7/,  '  iShillin'  pels';  '  shillm'  beins' — uiishelling  peas 
and  beans. 

Sheel(l,  Sheeld(e  :  see  SHIEL,  SHIELD. 

Shee'ling,  shilling,  vbl.  sb.  Forms :  a.  see 
SHEKL  v.  &.  6  shillinge,  6-7  schilling,  6,  8-9 
shilling,  8-9  shillen,  9  ahillin.  [f.  SHEEL  v.  + 
-ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  SHEKL  v. 

n.  1583-4  Burgh  Rcc.  Etiin.  (1882)  IV.  320  That  thai  dili- 
gentlie  awaitt  vpoun  the  scheilling  of  the  quhciu  pertening 
to  the  said  nichtbouris  of  the  baxteris.  1606  in  Set.  AYc. 
h'irfc  Sess.  etc.  Aberd.  (1846)  itiS  The  hnill  millers.. to  ab- 
steine  from  iiiillinge^  grlndinge  or  schcilinge  on  the  Sabboth 
day  in  tymcs  cumimnge.  1801  Fanner's  Mag.  Apr.  214  It 
[common  barley)  produced  nearly  21  pecks  and  a  half. .of 
common  bui 'Icy-flour, .  4  Ib.  of  husks  from  the  shealing,  and 
[etc.].  1844  H.  STEI-MKNS  Bk.  I  arm  II.  350  The  protuber- 
ances of  the  rootlets  and  woolly  ends  should  not  have  been 
rubbed  off  by  any  process,  such  as  .sheeling. 

ft.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  446/2  Schyllynge,  of  notys.  1906 
WOOD  RUFFE-  PEACOCK  Ideal  '1  horonghbrcd  Sfua  14  'The 
dry  shilling  '  so  prevalent  in  the  spring  months,  which  is  so 
serious  a  throw-back  to  both  plant  and  animal  growth. 

2.  The  grain  removed   from  the  husk,  also  the 
husks  of  oats,  wheat,  etc. 

o.  1597  in  SfaMiug  Clttb  Misc.  (1841)  I.  173  And  than  the 
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said  mylne.. grnnd  eftei-  hir  auld  forme,  and  made  gucle 
meill  and  scheilin^.  1667  Rec.  Baron  Crt.  Stitcfa'M\S,H.S.) 
46  1 1  is . .  ordained  that  the  owner  or  the  corne  mak  their  awn 
sheilling  in  all  tyme  earning.  1844  J-  BAI.LANTINF.  Miller  of 
Dcanhau^h  x.  177  Rank  an'  station  !  bran  an'  sheeHngs  ! 
exclaimed  the  miller.  1902  Ardrossan  Herald  31  Jan.  2/3 
The  multure  is  a  quantity  of  grain,  sometimes  in  kind,  as 
wheat,  oats,  pease,  and  sometimes  manufactured  as  Hour, 
meal,  sheeling. 

£.  1508  U'JNBAR  Fly  i  ing  iff  Thow  and  thy  queue,  as  gredy 
gleddis,  56  gang  With  polkU  to  mylne,  and  beggis  haith  meill 
and  schilling.  Ibid.  243  Chitterlilling,  ruch  rilling,  lik 
schilling  in  the  milhouse.  1546  Keg,  mag,  Sis'.  Scot.  7/2 
Cum  una  tirlota  de  lie  thirl  heir  et  una  fnlota  de  lie  ring 
schilling.  1690  J.  MACKENZIE  Siege  London  Derry^fi  There 
was  Oats,  Shilling,  and  Malt  iii  Town,  which  could  not  be 
used  for  want  of  Mills.  1681  O.  HICVWOOD  Diaries  (1881) 
II.  286  A  stroke  of  shilling  standing  on  the  tahle.  1729  P. 
WALKDKN  Diary ;(i8 66)  85  Sent  son  Thomas  towards  Preston 
with  a  load  of  shilling  to  sell.  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XV. 
117  Shillen,  i.  e.  shealing,  or  hulter  corn,  is  measured  by  the 
tacksman  of  the  mill,  and  is  paid,  not  in  shealing,  but  in  meal. 
igioG.  HENDERSON  Norse  Injl.  Celtic  Scot.  v.  117  In  Low- 
land Scots  shilling  unhusked  grain. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. ,  as  sheeling  cylinder,  groats  > 
machine,  time,  etc. ;  she  e  Hug-hill,  a  hill  or 
eminence  where  grain  was  winnowed  by  the  wind, 
so  sheeling-mound;  sheeling-seeds,  the  husks 
of  corn,  esp.  oats,  also  the  grain  that  has  been  freed 
from  the  husk  ;  sheeling- stone  (see  quot.  1880). 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  11.351  The  first  process 
which  wheat  undergoes  in  grinding  is  in  being  pur  through 
the  *sheeling  cylinder.  1585-6  Shuttleivorths  Ace.  (Chet- 
ham  Soc.)  91  A  peke  of  *shmyuge  grotes.  1597  in  Spaldin* 
Club  Misc.  (1841)  I.  174  The  'schilling  hill  of  the  Mylne  of 
Fedderet.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  vii,  Instead  of.  .waiting 
patiently  for  whatever  dispensation  of  wind  Providence  was 
pleased  to  send  upon  the  sheeling-hill.  1840  J.  HODGSON 
Hist.  Northiiinhhi.  n.  III.  118  note,  A  shilling-hill,  as  a  place 
to  deet  or  winnow  the  groats  of  oats  from  the  husks  that 
had  been  shilled  off  them,  before  machinery  was  invented 
for  the  purpose,  was  not  an  uncommon  appendage  to  a  mill. 
XQII  E.  FiEVEKiDGE  North  Uist  i.  ii  At  a  'shieling-mound 
close  to  the  southern  base  of  Marrival  is  Tobar  Chuith.iiridh. 
1715  PKNNKCUIK  Wks.  (1815)  87  (E.D.D.)  The  hu-.ks  or 
'.shilling  seeds  are  again  separated  by  the  farmers,  a  1867 
\V.  ANDKRSON  in  J/.jrf.  Sc.  Poets  Ser.  n.  (1881)  238  A 
cushion  .stuff't  wi'  sheelin'  seeds.  1563  in  Rates  Exeter 
Canal  in  Arch'eologia  XXVIIII.  18  For  everye  boate 
loadings  with  beare,  *shillingstones,  lyme,  wood,  cole  [etc.] 
\\\}.d.  I^Q  Antrim  fy  Down  Gloss.,  Shilling  stones^  the 
pair  of  stones  in  a  corn  mill  which  are  used  for  taking  the 
busks  off  pats.  1895  SIR  H.  MAXWELL  l)k.  of  Britain  xix. 
281  It  is  his  custom  to  go  frequently  up  during  the  *sheiling- 
time. 

t  Sliee'ling,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  SIIEEL 
v.  +  -ING  -.]  That  is  in  process  of  peeling  off. 

1708  tr.  Coiuley's  Plants  \.  C.'s  Wks.  III.  288  All  thy 
sliL-.iling  Scabs  rub  off  again. 

Sheen  (J'~n),  sbJ-  Forms :  6  Sc.  scheyne,  6-7 
sheens,  7-  sheen,  [f.  SHEEN  a.,  assumed  to  be 
connected  with  SHINE  v.  (The  sb.  is  virtually  a 
verbal  noun  to  shine.}  Cf,  SHEEN  ^.] 

1.  Shining,   brightness.     In    recent   use   chiefly, 
gleaming,  lustre,  radiance  as  of  a  body  reflecting 
light;  a  gleam,    rare  before  the  iQth  c. 

1602  SHAKS.  Hani,  in.  ii.  167  And  thirtie  dozen  Moones 
with  borrowed  sheene,  About  the  World  haue  times  twelue 
thirties  been.  1614  GORGES  Lucent  vi.  240  And  modest 
Cynthias  siluer  hue  Vnto  a  pallid  colour  grew... As  if  the 
earth  had  bene  betweene  To  barre  her  of  her  brothers 
sheene.  1629  MILTON  Hymn  Natiu.iiv,  Thron'd  in  Celes- 
tiall  sheen.  1634  —  Comus  8^3  The  azurn  sheen  Of  Turkis 
blew.  Ibid.  1003  Far  above  in  spangled  sheen  Celestial 
Cupid  her  fain'd  son  advanc't.  1768  BEATTIE  Minstr.  I. 
xxli,  Tlie  southern  Sun  ditfus'd  his  dazzling  shene.  1798 
COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  i.  xiv,  And  through  the  drifts  the 
snowy  clifts  Did  send  a  dismal  sheen.  1815  BVRON  Destr. 
Sennacherib  i,  The  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on 
the  sea.  1830  TENNYSON  Song^  *  Tlte  Lintwhite '  28  Thy 
locks  are  all  of  sunny  sheen.  1881  J.  HATTON  New  Ceylon 
ii.  51  [A  pearl)  of  a  peculiarly  brilliant  sheen.  1879  BLACK 
Rlacleod  of  D.  I.  178  The  beautiful  blue  sheen  on  its  scales. 
i838  ANNIE  S.  SWAN  Doris  Cheyne  ii.  30  Her  hair.. had  a 
.sheen  like  gold  upon  it.  1906  WILLIAMSON  Lady  Betty 
across  loafer  288  The  green  of  the  waving  trees  seemed  to 
be  reflected  in  their  complexions  in  little  sheens  and 
shimmers. 

b.  transf.  and_y^*. 

1828  COLERIDGE  Card.  Boccaccio  47  And  last,  a  matron  now, 
of  sober  mien  Yet  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen. 
1831  CARLYLE  Sartor  Res.  in.  iii,  Ever  in  the  dullest  exist- 
ence there  is  a  sheen  either  of  Inspiration  or  of  Madness. 
1863  W.  PHILLIPS  6^.  vi.  114  No  sheen  of  official  position 
would  ever  lead  us. 

c.  Gorgeous  or  bright  attire. 

[1631  MILTON  Marchioness  of  Winchester  73  With  thee 
there  clad  in  radiant  sheen,  No  Marchioness,  but  now  a 
Queen.]  1802  MRS.  RADCLIPFE  Gaston  de  Blondemlle  Posth. 
Wks.  (1826)  II.  348  They  saw  plainly  enough  knights, 
esquires  and  pages,  .in  all  their  splendour;  and  lady-aunts 
and  lady-cousins  in  the  galleries,  in  all  their  sheen  and  joy- 
ance.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  \.  Ixxiv,  In  costly  sheen 
and  gaudy  cloak  array'd.  1898  NEW  BOLT  Isl.  Race  94 
Stepped  she  not  with  a  grace  entrancing,  Slenderly  girt  in 
silken  sheen? 

2.  The  pupil  of  the  eye.    Sc.  (?  Obs.) 

c  1500  KENNEDY  Passion  of  Christ  581  For  as  I  writ  tin 
into  Doctouris  fand,  He  wes  mair  tender  [into]  his  body, 
Than  is  be  scheyne  into  a  mannis  e.  1808  JAMIESON,  Sheen 
of  the  eye,  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Sheen  (J«i),  sbP  slang.  [Of  obscure  origin : 
cf.  SHAN.]  Base  coin.  Also  attrib.  or  adj. 

1864  /fattens  Slang  Diet.  226  Sheen  ^  bad  money.  1888 
PAYNE  Eavesdropper  ii.  ii.  80  '  Can  you  smash  a  thick  un 


for  me?1  inquired  one,  handing  his  friend  a  sovereign, 
'You're  sure  it  ain't  sheen?'  returned  the  other,  with  a 
diabolical  grin.  1890  BARRERE  &  LF.LAND  Diet.  Slang, 
Sheen  (Scotch),  bad  money.  Probably  alluding  to  the 
'glitter ',  or  possibly  from  German  schein^  a  bank-bill. 

Sheen  (JVn),  a.  Now /<?£/.  Forms  :  i  sciene, 
8ce"ue,  sce"one,  scione,  scyue,  seine,  2-4  seene,  3 
scoone,  sschene,  3-4  seen,  (?  schine),  3-6  schene, 
3-6,  (8-9)  shene,  4  sehen,  (sene),  5  schenne, 
ssheue,  6  shen,  4-7  sheene,  sscheene  ;  3  scone, 
Sc.  4-6  scheyne,  5  sheyn,  6  schein(e,  schaue  ; 
6-  sheen,  compar,  i  sce"ura,  3  schenre, 
schennure,  4  schenure.  [OK.  sciene  =  OFris. 
skhie  (mod.Fris.  skjin),  OS.  scdni  (MLG.  sck6net 
schon  ;  S\v.  skon^  Da.  skj&n^  prob.  from  LG.)j  MDu. 
sek$n(e  (mod.Du.  sckoon),  OHG.  sednit  earlier 
scaoni  (MHG.  schccne,  sc/iccn,  mod.G.  schon)  ^  Goth. 
skaun-s  :— OTeut.  *skauni-t  *$kaunjo-  f.  root  *skct2t- 
to  behold  :  see  SHOW  v. 

The  Gothic  ibnaskauns  like-formed,  gufaskaunei likeness 
of  God,  suggest  that  the  word  may  originally  have  meant 
'having  (a  certain)  appearance'.  For  the  development  of 
the  eulogistic  sense,  cf.  sightly ',  shapely,  L.  forma  form, 
beauty,  forntosits  beautiful. 

In  English  (and  app.  to  some  extent  in  OHG.  and  OS. 
where  it  glosses  lucidnst  splettdidus  etc.)  the  sense  was 
influenced  by  association  with  the  root  of  SHINE  v.  In 
early  examples  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
sense  is  merely  'beautiful ',  or  whether  there  is  some  added 
notion  of 'shining,  bright'. 

The  form  scone  in  Ormin,  which  implies  the  pronunciation 
(skyna),  is  unexplained.  The  identically  written  form  in 
Layamon,  however,  seems  to  be  merely  an  instance  of  the 
practice,  common  in  i2-i3thc.  texts,  of  writing  o  for  eo.} 

1.  Beautiful,  a.  Of  persons  (esp.  women),  their 
appearance,  features,  etc. 

Beowulf -$Q\I  Ma;s5  scyne.  ^900  CYXEWULF  Crist  1387 
Ic  "de  swa  scienne  ^esceapen  ha:fde.  riooo  Genesis  265 
Cwj;5t  [>ait  his  lie  \va;re  leohte  ^  scene,  c  1200  I'ices  <V 
Virtues  95  Nis  3ar  non  swo  god  leije  se  teares  :  hie  makieo 
scene  ansiene.  c  1205  LAY.  15331,  &  he  baueS  to  queue 
mine  dohter  pa  is  scone,  rtizas  Ancr,  A'.  398  And  Absa- 
lones  schene  \vlite.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  24080  His  face  bat 
forwit  was  sa  scene  [v.rr.  schen,  shene].  Ibid.  28505  Gernand 
i  haf  oft  ben  Desird  o  ^ire  wymmen  seen,  c  1300  Sir 
Orfeo  356  Al  He  utmast  wal  Was  clere  and  schine  [v.rr: 
schone,  gan  schyne]  as  cristal,  c  1350  IV ill.  Palerne  3296 
So  schene  he  was  to  se  in  his  semli  armes.  c  1374  CHAUCHR 
H.  Fame  in.  446  Graunte  vs,  lady  shene  Eche  of  vs,  of 
thy  grace  a  bone.  61400  Destr.  Troy  3070  Shulders  full 
shaply,  shenest  of  hewe,  I-'ull  plesaund  &  playn,  a  1450 
Le  Morte  A  rth.  26 1 2  The  mayde  was  full  shene  to 
shewe.  01536  Songs,  Carols,  etc.  (1907)  10  Hayle  be  thou 
Wary,  maydynshen.  a  1586  ?  MoNTGOMKRIB&vuu  of  Heli- 
con 6  Declair,  ^e  bankis  of  Helicon,.  .Gif  ony  of  ;our  Muses 
all,  Or  nymphes  may  be  peregall  Vnto  my  lady  schein? 
1589  GREKNE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  43,  I  saw  a  little  one,  A 
bonny  prety  one,  As  bright  buxsome  and  as  sheene  As  was 
shee.  1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  n.i.  10  Her  daintie  corse  so  faire 
and  sheene.  1747  MASON  Mnsxus  104  Belinda  far  surpast 
my  beauties  sheen. 

fb.  (The)  sheen  :  used  after  a  woman's  name. 

c  1205  LAY.  3098  f*e  due  of  Cornwaile  seal  habbe  Gornoille 
&  be  Scottene  king  Regau  J>at  scone  [c  1275  J>e  scene],  c  1320 
Sir  Tristr.  756  Slawe  was  rouland  pan  And  ded  blaunche  be 
schene.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  210  The  fresshe  Emelye 
the  sheene. 

c.  Of  animals,  inanimate  objects,  places,  etc. 

c  1000  Ph&nix  591  Him  foljiaS  fujlas  scyne.  c  1000 
Panther  19  (Gr.)  Deor  wundrum  scyne.  c  1205  LAY.  19767 
Vt  lieo  drojen  sone  amppullen  scone  [4:1275  six  ampulles] 
ifulled  mid  attere  weten  alre  bitterest.  12..  Moral  Ode 
340  (Egerton  MS.)  in  Lamb.  Horn.  179  Go  we  bene  narewe 
wei  and  bene  wt-i  grene  per  forS-fare^  lutel  folc  ac  it  is  feir 
and  scene.  4:1275  Ibid.  337  (Jesus  MS.)  in  O.  E.  Misc.  70 
Go  we  bene  narewe  wey  £en  wey  so  schene.  13..  Gosp. 
Nicod.  125  (Cott.  Galba  MS.)  paire  armes  set  on  schaftea 
schene  [Harl.  MS.  sene].  ^1350  IV ill.  Pnlcrne  3411  Many 
a  schene  scheldscheuered  al  to  peces.  a  1352  MiNOT/Vtv«s 
(ed.  Hall)  xi.  2  In  scbawes  ful  schene.  c  1400  Stnvdone  Bab. 
nSCarrikes,  Galeis  and  shippes  shene,  vij  hundred  were 
gadered  al  in  fere,  f  1400  Rinti.  Host  3713  By  hir  atyre 
so  bright  and  shene,  Men  might  pcrceyve.  .She  was  not 
of  religioun.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  330  With  shotes  of  shire 
wode  shene  to  beholde.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xcv,  His 
long[e]  ^alow  lokkis  schene.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  487 
Abowght  a  facon  schene.  4:1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  370 
Thar  1  was  born  amang  the  schawis  scheyne.  c  1470 
HARDING  Chron.  CCXLII.  App.  xxx.  iv,  Four  and  twentie 
myles  to  Lamarke  so  shene.  1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  \.  vii. 
63  Rowmyng  about  the  large  temple  schene.  1596  DAL- 
KYMI-LB  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  17  Amang  fair  forrests 
and  schawis  schene.  1785  BURNS  Vision  i.  67  Down  flow'd 
her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen,  Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen. 
1873  SY.MONDS  Grk.  Poets  xi.  374  Narcissus  will  I  twine, 
and  lilies  sheen. 

f  d.  absol.  (quasi-.j£.)  A  fair  one ;  a  beautiful 
woman.  Obs. 

13. .  £".  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  965  pat  schene  sayde,  bat  god  wyl 
schylde,  *pou  may  not  enter  with-hine  hys  tor'.  4-1400 
Destr.  Troy  8144  Than  the  bysshop  to  his  barne  barely 
onswart,  And  shend  to  bat  schene  all  in  short  wordes. 
c  1420  Avow.Arth.  xl,  Tliay  so  a  schene  vndurschild,  Come 
prekand  fast  aure  the  fdde,  On  a  fayre  stede.  1540  PALSGR. 
Acolastus  in.  v.  Riij,  A  kisse,  my  lyght.i.  my  hart  of  golde, 
or  my  bryght  and  sheene,  this  is  sweter  then  honye.  a  1568 
Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  627  Beseik  that  schene  with 
hummill  reuerence  The  to  ressaif. 

fe.  In  non-material  senses :  Beautiful,  attractive; 
noble,  illustrious  ;  pure,  clean  (front  sin).  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  24326  To  ban . .  }»er  com  pe  king  Angel  king  of 
Scotlonde  mid  scepne  his  folke.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18535 
pis  hight  \i.e.  promise]  bat  was  sa  scene  {v.rr.  shene,  schene], 
buld  tid  bam  thoru  a  maiden  clene,  c  1400  Destr,  Troy 


600,  I  will  shunt  for  no  shame  of  my  shene  fader,  Ne  no  hede 
to  my  heale,  bat  I  thee  helpe  shall,  c  1430  Hymns  I'irg. 
(1867)  iS^ipasMoun  make  us  bri5t  &  schene  In  wil,  in  wofde, 
in  dede  ti  boust  !  1460  in  Pol.  Ret.  .5-  L.  Poems  (iS66)  254 
Fro  seuene  synnes  |>ou  make  me  schene. 

2.  Bright,  shining,  resplendent. 

In  early  use  this  sense  may  have  been  merely  contextual, 
the  adj.  being  applied  in  the  sense  'beautiful*  to  objects 
(e.  g.  heavenly  bodies,  jewels,  metals)  the  beauty  of  which 
Is  dependent  on  their  brightness.  In  later  use,  owing  to 
association  with  SHINE  i>.,  SHEEN  ffV,  the  sense  '  shining'  is 
felt  as  primary. 

900  CVNEWULF  Crist  695  Hwaet  sindan  pa  gimmas  swa 
scyne  buton  god  sylfa  ?  c  1200  ORMIN  3431  He  sette  a 
steorrne  upp  o  be  lifft  Full  brad,  &  brihht,  &  shene. 
a  1225  A  tier.  /?.  362  In  be  ariste  of  domesdeie,  hwon  ure 
vlesches  schal  blikien  schenre  pen  J>e  sunne.  13..  E.  E. 
Allit,  P.  A.  1145,  I  loked  among  his  meyny  schene.  lai^66 
CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1512  He  thoughte  of  thilke  water 
shene  To  drinke  and  fresshe  him  wet  withalle.  1377  LANUL. 
P.  PI.  B.  xvm.  409  'After  sharpe  showres',  quod  pees 
1  moste  shene  is  be  sonne '.  c  1402  LYDG.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  3 
In  May,  whan..Phebus  gan  to  schede  Ins  stremes  shene 
Amid  the  Bole.  1412-20—  Troy  Bk.  i.  623  pe  schene  sonne. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sKneis  XH.  iv.  40  O  thou  brycht  son,  with 
thy  schene  bemis  glaid.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls) 
1.  105  And  cled  thame  all. .  In  silk  and  syper,  and  in  siluL-r 
schene.  411542  WYATT  Compl.  Absence  His  Love  39  in 
Tottefs  Misc.  (Arb.)  74  Those  shene  lightes:  that  wonted 
for  to  clere  My  darked  panges  of  cloudy  thoughts.  1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  n.  i.  28  By  fountaine  cleere,  or  spangled 
star  light  sheene.  1591  SPENSER  M.  Hnbberd  1066  That  he 
might  be  seene  Of  the  wilde  beasts  in  his  new  glory  sheene. 
1591  R.  W[ILMOT]  Tattered  fy  Gism.  HI.  iii.  (1592)  D  3,  But 
why  doth  he  that  sprung  from  loues  high  head?  And 
Phosbus  sister  shene,  despise  thy  power  V  1607  WALKINGTON 
Optic  Glass  147  To  see  the  Sunne  and  Moone..in  their 
sheene  glory.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  HI.  vi,  Like 
rubies  sheen.  1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol,  i.  iii,  Glittering 
Streamlets,  .hurled  every-where  their  Waters  sheen.  1798 
COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  v.  vi,  The  upper  air  burst  into  life  ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen,  To  and  fro  they  were  hurried 
about.  1808  SCOTT  Marm,  v.  viii,  His  vest  of  changeful 
satin  .sheen.  1817  SHELLEY  Marianne's  Dr.  10  The  veiny 
lids,  wtiose  fringe  is  thrown  Over  thine  eyes  so  dark  and 
sheen.  1838  BARHAM  Ingol,  Leg.,  Witches'  Frolic,  And 
fairer,  I  ween,  The  ivy  sheen  That  thy  mouldering  turret 
binds,  Than  the  Alderman's  house.  1839  LONGF.  Voices  of 
Nightt  Prelude  i.  5  Where,  the  long  drooping  boughs 
between  Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen  Alternate  come 
and  go. 

b.  Of  a  day,  the  sky,  etc. 

1503  HAWKS  E.ramp.  Virt.  xiv.  296  A  daye  of  gladnes 
bryght  and  shene.  a  1510  DOUGLAS  K.  Hart  i.  95  Quhilk 
hes  na  craft  to  knaw  the  wynter  weit,  Suppois  that  sommer 
schane  dois  thame  reskew.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Hist.  Ettg. 
ii.  ii.  8/2  Thou  that  maist  passe  aloft  in  airie  skies  so  sheene. 
1599  U'arn.  Faire  U'om.  11.  341  It  is  my  love.  O  how  the 
dusky  night  Is  by  her  coming  forth  made  sheen  and  bright ! 
1714  GAY  Shcph.  Week,  Monday  3  No  chirping  lark  the 
welkin  sheen  invokes.  x&39  MRS.  BROWNING  Ron  taunt 
Page  xxx,  '  Look  up— there  is  a  small  bright  cloud..'  The 
page  looked  up — the  cloud  was  sheen.  1891  K.  THOMPSON 
Sister-Songs  (1895)  16  There  she  sat  amid  her  ladies,  Where 
the  shade  is  Sheen  as  Enua  mead  ere  Hades'  Gloom  fell 
thwart  Persephone. 

fc.  Bright-coloured.    Obs. 

13. .  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  2314  pe  schene  blod  ouer  his  schul- 
derts  scbot  to  be  er^e.  1603  FLOHIO  Montaigne  11.  xxxiv. 
425  1  ulius  Caesar  ..In  his  Wanes . .  was  accustomed  to  weare 
a  verie  rich  garment  and  of  a  sheene  and  garish  colour.  1810 
SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  iv.  xii,  If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear, 
Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen. 

•j-  d.  absol.  The  sheen :  the  bright  weapon  ;  also, 
the  bright  sun.  nonce-uses. 

13..  Gaw.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  2268  patober  schalk  wyth  a  schunt 
be  schene  wyth-haldez.     13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  440  For  to 
schylde  fro  the  schene,  ober  any  schade  kest, 
e.   t|uasi-at/'4v. 

ai»*$Ancr.  R.  246  Amuchel  wind  ali6  mid  a  lutel  rein  & 
te  sunne  (>er  efter  schmecS  j.»e  schennure.  c  1330  R.  UKUNNE 
C/tron.  Wace,  (Rolls)  11251  Clones  of  golde  pat  schon  so 
schene.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  1649  The  windowes..[were] 
shapyn  full  shene  all  of  shyre  stones.  1446  LYDG.  Nightingale 
Poems  ii.  194  My  len  blynde,  that  whyloni  shoone  so  sheene. 
1835  LVTTON  Rienzi  i.  xi,  The  moonlight  stole  soft  and 
sheen.  1872  HOLLAND  Marble  Prophecy  31  They  Hash  and 
shine  among  the  flowers  While  dripping  sheen  in  golden 
showers. 

Sheen  (J'~n),  v.  Forms :  4  schen,  4-6  s(c)hene,  6 
scheme,  Sc,  scheyne,  6-  sheen,  [f.  SHEEN  a.] 

1.  intr.  a.  -•=  SHINE  z*.  tit.  and  Jig.  Now  only  Sc. 
and  dial,  (in  Sc.  the  ordinary  word.) 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  v.  (Johannes)  256  Far  palacis 
(>at  sal  leste  euirmare,  schenand  with  gemmys  oure-al- 
quhare.  I  but.  xxv.  (Julian}  54  Fore  he  wae  pane  schenand 
in  til  halynes.  4:1420  Anturs  of  Art  h.  329  (Douce  MS.) 
pene  vnclosed  J>e  cloudes,  be  sone  con  shene.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  in.  no  The  sone  was  rysyne  our  landis  schenand 
brycht.  1523  SK ELTON  Carl.  Laurel  1358  Luna  that  so 
bryght  doth  shene.  c  1530  Crt.  of  Love  81  No  Baphir  ind, 
no  rabe.. There  lakked  than. .That  may  the  castell  maken 
for  to  shene.  a  1542  WYATT  Ps.  xxxvii.  97,  I  have  well 
seene  the  wycked  sheene  lyke  goolde  lustie  and  grcnu  as 
Lawrell  lasting  aye.  1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars  (Camden)  69 
Abowte  Ester  was  sene.. three  sonnes  shenynge  at  one 
tyme  in  the  eyer.  1562  in  Scl.  Rec.  KirkSess.  etc.  Aberd. 
(1846)4  That  gud  lyfe,  conversatioun,  and  maneru  may 
scheyne.  a  1565  SIR  T.  CHALLONER  tr.  Boeth.  i.  met.  iii.  15 
All  sodeynly  the  Sonne.  .sheens  the  worlde  over.  1588  A. 
KING  tr.  Canisius '  C atech.  g  Our  lord  K-sus  thairfor  sittis 
one  the  rycht  hand  of  the  pouer  of  god, . .  scheinand  brychtlie 
with  maiestie  altogither  cliuin.  1819  GALL  Poems  126  Thy 
ee  will  wake  nae  mair,  That  sheened  sae  fu'  o'  glee. 
b.  poet.  To  cast  a  gleam,  glisten. 

i8ia  BYRON  Ch.  liar.  i.  xvii,  This  town,  That,  sheening 
far,  celestial  seems  to  he.  1856  MLREUITU  Sluiv.  Skagpat 
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(1887)  i  The  illusion  of  rivers  sheening  on  the  sands  to 
travellers  gasping  with  thirst. 

2.  trans.  To  cast  a  sheen  upon.  rare. 

IQOI  H.  TRENCH  Deirdre  H'cd  31  Who  is  this  woman.. 
With  sun-red  hair,  entangled  as  with  flight  Sheening  the 
knees  up  to  her  bosom  drawn  ? 

Hence  Shee'ning  ppl.  a. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg:  Saints  ii.  (Paulas]  293  At  pe  $at  now  com 
bai  In,  petir  and  paule,  in  clathis  shenand.  ^1470  Hi-: SKY 
Wallace  vni.  1201  His  schenand  schoys,  that  burnyst  was 
full  beyn.  1506  Kal.  Sheph.  (Sommer)  146  The  iyes  that  i-. 
blacke  as  lete  and  in  the  myddesclereandshenynge.  1878 
HARDY  Ret.  Native  i.  x,  A  great  salt  slieening  sea  bending 
into  the  land  like  a  bow. 

Sheende,  obs.  form  of  SHEND  z», 
Sheene,  obs.  form  of  SEINE  sbJ- 

1611  FLORIO,  ,ff /««&,.. a  kind  of  net  that  reacheth  from  one 
side  of  a  riuer  to  the  other  called  of  Fishermen  a  Sheene- 
net  [1659  Torriano  reads  a  Sheere  or  Shore-net]. 

Sheenless  'Jrnles),  a,  rare.  [f.  SUEEN  $bl  + 
-LESS.]  Without  sheen. 

1883  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  July  18  The  sheenless  rays  which  have 
lost  their  power  in  the  struggle  through  smoke  and  fumes. 

Sheeuly  (J^nli),  adv.  rare.  [f.  SUEEN  a.1  + 
-LY^.]  Brightly. 

1340-70  Alisaundcr  631  Seuin  sterres . ,  Hee  showes  forthe 
scheenely  shynand  bright.  1842  Taifs  Mag.  IX.  719  All 
sheenly  barbed,  and  gaily  garbed,  With  plume  and  flashing 
spear. 

Sheeny  (J*'ni),  J^.1  slang.  Also  shen(e)y, 
sheeney,  -ie.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  cf.  Russ.  3KII,TI', 
Pol.,  Czech  zid  (pronounced  :$«!)  a  Jew.]  A  Jew. 

1824  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  (1825)  85  Orange  Battery 
among  the  Sheenes  [tread  Sheemes].  Sketches  at  liow- 
Street.— No.  V.  1828  EGAN  Boxiana  Ser.  n.  I.  632  A  good 
day's  play  among  the  Sheenies.  1893  FOREMAN  Trip  to 
Spain  34  A  Portuguese  Jew  (a  'sheeny',  as  he  is  termed 
by  the  sailors). 

attrib.  1888  KIPLING  Soldiers  Three,  In  Matter  of  a 
l^rivatCi  You  He,  you  man-sticker.  You  sncaldn'  Sheeny 
butcher,  you  lie. 

Sheeny  (J*"ni),  sb£  [App.  a.  F.  ckinj  ppl.  a., 
woven  ot  threads  of  different  colours.]  In  full 
Pompadour  sheeny  :  a  silk  fabric. 

1902  Bladud  (liathj  26  Mar.  6/3  A  very  lovely  one  [dinner 
jacket].. was  of  Pompadour  sheeny.  Ibid.  7/1  Our  parasols 
are  to  be  of  sheeny  with  coloured  sticks. 

Sheeny  (J^ni),  a.  [f.  SHEEN  a.  +  -Y.]  Covered 
with  sheen,  full  of  sheen ;  having  a  bright,  shiny 
surface. 

1625  MILTON  Death  Fair  Infant  48  Or  did  of  late  earths 
Sonnes  bMMjgC  the  wall  Of  sheenie  Heav'n.  1717  FENTON 
Odyss.  xi.  Poems  103  The  sheeny  form  of  Epicaste.  1749 
COLLINS  Ode  Sufcrst.  Highl,  15^  Wreath 'd  with  sheeny 
gold.  1825  SCOTT  Talism,  ii,  His  sheeny  and  crescent- 
formed  sabre.  1830  TENNYSON  Madeline  it,  The  silken 
sheeny  woof.  1852  M.  ARNOLD  Empedocles  n.  i,  The  eagle 
..Droops  all  his  sheeny,  brown,  deep-feather'd  neck.  1871 
M.  COLLINS  Alat-q.  $  Merch.  III.  152  A  soft  gray  sheeny 
silk.  185)3  Times  8  July  12/1  A  sheeny  background  of 
white  satin. 

Comb.    1807  SIR  H.  JOHNSTON  Brit.  Central  Africa  3 
Darters  with  sheeny  plumaged  bodies  of  greenish-black. 
b.  transf.  andy%r. 

1834  DISRAELI  Rtv.  Kpick  n.  ix,  So  in  the  night  Of  ages 
..riseth  some  lofty  sai>e  The  depth  of  darkness  with  his 
sheeny  wit  Piercing.  1884  Harpers  Mag.  June  149/1  Its 
sheeny  vanes  of  rhetoric. 

Sheep  (pp),  sb.  Forms:  a.  i  sc^ap,  sceep, 
ec6p,  2  scesep,  2-3  sceap,  2-4  seep,  (3  se(e)p, 
aeop),  3-4  scepe,  3-5  (6  in  comb.)  schep, 
shep,  3-6  schepe,  (4  ssep,  schiep),  4-5 
scheep,  chepe ,  4-6  shepe,  (5  sheppe,  St. 
scheipe,  6  sheip(pe,  shiepe),  6-7  sheepe,  Sc. 
scheip,  (7  in  comb,  shepp),  4-sheep.  0.  i 
Noi'thunib.  scip,  4  schipe,  4-6  schip,  5  schypo, 
6  shyp(p)e,  schyp,  snipe, 6-7  shippe,  ^,6-^dia!. 
ship.  [OK.  (WS.)  scfap,  earlier  st'sep,  (Anglian) 
sa*p  str.  n.  =  OKris.  skipt  schep  (NFris.  skfy,  sktap, 
s/tft  sJaPP->  WFris.  skiep,  EFris.  sch&ip}^  OS.  scAp 
(MLG.  schdp,  LG.  schaap},  MDu.  s'chaep  (Du. 
schaap],  OHG.  sc&f  (MHG.  scMf,  G.  schaf)  :- 
OTeut.  *sk&po-m  (wanting  in  Gothic  and  Scand.). 

Outside  Teut.  no  certain  affinities  are  known.  The  prehis- 
toric pi.  "skt'pu  normally  lost  its  final  vowel  in  OK.,  so  that 
nom.  and  ace.  sing,  and  pi.  became  identical.  (ONorthum- 
brian,  however,  had  a  p!.  form  scfpo  beside  scf/>.) 

The  pronunciation  (Jip)  is  specially  characteristic  of  midl. 
(esp.  west-iuidl.)  dialects,  but  is  widely  current  elsewhere  in 
England,  exc.  in  the  north-wc.it.  ] 

1.  Any  animal  of  the  ruminant  genus  Ovis  (some- 
times horned),  closely  allied  to  the  goats ;  esp.  of 
the  widely  domesticated  species  Ovis  artes,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  and  which  U  reared  for 
its  flesh,  fleece,  and  skin. 

The  male  of  the  sheep  is  a  ram,  the  female  a  ewe,  the 
young  a  lamb.  The  flesh  of  the  adult  sheep  is  mutton.  The 
fleece  yields  wool,  the  skin  is  made  into  leather  or  parch. 
merit,  and  the  intestines  are  used  for  the  strings  of  musical 
instruments  (see  CATGUT). 

a.  c&*$rcsp.Ps.cxiii.  6Kf/M/4tfx/0v/M///,sweswelomberu 
scepa.  ^897  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvii.  122  Daet  sceap 
3aet  Aajr  scancforad  wses.  aiooo  Colloq.  sEl/ric  in  Wr.- 
WfUcktt  91  On  forewerdne  moreen  ic  drife  sceap  mine  to 
heora  Itese.  c  izoo  Tri*.  Coll.  Horn.  37  £)et  oref  be  bisdeor 
waned  be<>  shep  and  re<*eren,  and  Get,  and  swin.  c  xioo 
OHM  IN  12662  Shepess  lamb  uss  vfepp  millc,  &  fisesh  &  blod 
&  wu'Ic.  i  1250  o\v/.  ,j-  Ex.  940  A  net,  and  a  got ,  and  a  sep. 


c  1275  £'•  £•  Misc*  41  Beo  Pe  seopheorde  aquold .  .pcnne 
scule  sone  his  scop  alle  beon  to-dreued.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
3178  pe  angel.,  bade  him  bar  biside  him  tak  A  scepe  [Fairf. 
shepe,  Go'tt.  schep,  Trin.  sheep]  his  sacrifice  to  niak.  1383 
WYCI.IF  Gen.  iv.  2  Abel  was  a  sheepherd  of  sheep,  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  11.237  Ther  was  a  Schiep,.  .The  which  "his 
flees  bar  al  of  gold.  1422  YONGE  tr.  Stcreta  Secret.  Iviii. 
221  An  hare  and  a  sheppe  bene  fulgastefull.  c  1449  PKCOCK 
Repr.  n.  xiii.  225  Whanne  Moyses  kepte  the  schep  of  letro. 
1538  STAKKEY  England 'i.  iii.  97  Thys  tnclosyng  of  pasturys 
for.. schepe.  1577  B.  GooGB  Heresbacfis  Hush.  in.  (1586) 
137  b,  The  champion  countrey,  breedeth  a  large  and  a  great 
sheepe.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  \.  69  If  a  sheepe  be 
sound  .. ,  his  eye  will  be  bright.  16*9  MILTON  Hymn  Xati">. 
viiij  Perhaps  their  loves,  or  els  their  sheep,  Was  all  that  did 
their  silly  thoughts  so  busie  keep.  1774  PKXNANT  Tour 
Scot,  in  if?2,  79  Verdant  grass,  the  sweet  food  of  the  sheep. 
1830  TEN  .YSON  Ode  to  Memory  66  The  thick-fleeced  sheep 
from  wattled  folds.  1859  ALLEN  Anicr.  h\irm~t>k.  399  The 
sheep  is  sometimes  employed .  .at  the  tread-mill  or  horizontal 
wheel,  to  pump  the  water,  churn  the  milk,  or  perform  other 
light  domestic  work.  1889  A.  R.  WALLACE  Darwinism  \\ 
Certain  mountain  varieties  of  sheep  will  starve  out  other 
mountain  varieties. 

/3.  ^950  Lindis/.  Gosp.  John  ii.  14  Bebycgendo  e.xin  & 
scipo[A*«.r/i7c.  scip]  &  culufrp.  c  1300  St.  Margarets  39  Hir 
norice  hir  sende  otte  adai  wip  lure  schip  afelde.  r  1310  St. 
Brendan  (Balz)  136  |'e  vairest  seep  \v.r.  .scip]  p;it  nu^te  be. 
13. .  Cursor  I\l.  6156  (Gntt.)  Left  }>ai  nathmg  pat  |'ar  was 
Schip,  ne  kow,  or  ox,  ne  as.  c  1450  Gotistiw  Keg.  127  Pastur 
for  xl  .schip.  //'/</.,  Pastur  for  a  c  schype.  £1460  Promp. 
Pa>~i<.  (Winch.)  395  Scabbyd  schyppe,  apica,  a  1470  GREGORY 
Chron.  in  Hist.  Coll.  Cit.  Lend,  i  Camden  j  75  Oxyn,  k>  nc, 
and  shippe.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  .S\  ct. 
(S.T.S.)  II.  266  The  cattell  and  schip  pertening  to  lhair 
enimyes.  1602  Shuttle-worths*  Ace.  (Chethani  Soc.)  143,  iiij 
wemen  forclippinge  the  shippe  xvj1.  1848  1  'HACKJ.RAY  /  'mi. 
Fair  viii,  'What  ship  was  it,  Horrocks..  ?'  'One  of  the 
black-faced  Scotch,  Sir  Pitt.' 

pi.  with  -s.  1521  in  I'isit.  Southwell  (Camden)  119,  I  will 
that  my  sheips  be  soulde.  1588  SHAK.S.  /„.  /,.  /..  n.  i.  ju; 
Two  hot  Sheepes  marie:  And  wherefore  not  Ships.  1658 
TopsclFs  Four-/.  Beasts  504  The  skins  of  other  Sheeps  [cd. 
1607  sheep]  newly  plucked  from  their  backs.  1841  HAKIS- 
HOKNE  Salopia  Antiqnas.\.  Ship,  Poor  grass  when  -hips 
cannot  grase.  1890  Glonc.  Gloss.,  S/tip,  sheep..  Also //. 
Ships. 

b.  With  qualifying  word  denoting  the  species 
as  African,  brocui-taiUd^  Rocky  Mountain^  wild 
(seeAKGALi,  MOUFFLON,  MTSMON).     Also  applied 
to  other  genera,   as  ^Indian   or  Peruvian  sheep} 
the  llama,  or  vicuna;  ^mountain  sheep,   the  ibex. 

1604  E.  G[KIMSTONE]  tr.  D'Acosta's  If  inf.  Indies  \.  x.\i.  70 
Indian  sheepe,  tlie  which. .do  serve  them  as  As^es  to  hearc 
their  burthens.  i6o7TorsELL  Four-/.  Iteasts  102  An  Indian 
Sheepe,  out  of  the  region  of  Peru.  1688  HOLME  Armoury 
ii.  viii.  158/1  The  Arabian  broad  tailed  Sheep.  1748  [sec 
PERUVIAN].  1759  [see  GO-CAKT  3],  1804,  1818  [see  ROCKY 
a.i  i  b].  1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  143  The  Ibex  or  mountain 
sheep.  1858  ISAIRD  C>7.  Nat.  Sci.  s.  v.  Owe,  The  moufflon, 
or  wild  sheep  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  the  argali,  or 
wild  sheep  of  India  and  Siberia.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II, 
102/1  The  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  or  goat  (/-faploccrns 
laniger),  ..is  closely  related  to  the  chamois  of  Europe.  1879 
E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  161  The  Yellow  Sheep  of  Mon- 
golia (Procapragutturosa).  1881  Scribncr's  Monthly  May 
1/1  The  American  big  born,  or  Kocky  Mountain  sheep  (Ovis 
montana  Cuv.). 

c.  Vegetable  sheep  :  see  quot. 

1866  1'reas.  Bot.  959/1  The  name  of  Vegetable  sheep  (!)  is 
given  by  the  settlers  in  New  Zealand  to  R[aoitlia\  exit>tiat 
because,  from  its  growing  in  large  white  tufts  on  elevated 
sheep-runs,  it  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  the  sheep. 

2.   Similative  (often  passing  into  figurative)  uses. 
a.  In  allusions  to  : 

(ai  The  sheep's  timidity,  defencelessness,  inoffensiveness, 
tendency  to  stray  and  get  lost :  chiefly  in  echoes  of  biblical 
passages,  and  sometimes  with  allusion  to  sense  4.  (b)  The 
fabled  assumption  by  a  wolf  {or  other  beast  of  prey)  of  the 
skin  of  a  slaughtered  sheep,  (c)  The  division  into  'sheep* 
and  '  goats '  (saved  and  lost)  at  the  Last  J  udgement.  (d}  The 
infection  of  the  whole  flock  by  one  sheep,  (f)  The  shearing 
of  sheep  ;  with  suggestion  of  '  fleecing  '  or  robbing. 

(«)  c  825  Vesp.  Ps.  cxviii.  176  Ic  duolude  swe  swe  seep  <5a;t 
forwearft.  £1175  Lamb.  liont.  121  Vre  drihten  was  iled  to 
sleje  al  swa  me  dede  a  seep,  c  1203  LAY.  1546  Swa  berinue 
wulf  ban  he  wule  on  scheapen  [c  1273  se'e'p]  scaoe  were 
wrchen.  c  1175  Passion  our  Lord  5  in  O.  K.  Misc.  37  Al 
volk  wes  to  dreued  so  schep  beop  in  be  wolde.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Citron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  13897  As  pe  wolf  chasep  pe 
schep,  He  dide  £e  Romayns  by-fore  hym  lep.  1546  J.  HEY- 
WOOD  Prov.  i.  viii.  (1867)  16  Subtilly  lyke  a  sheepe  thought 
I,  I  shall  Cut  my  cote  after  my  cloth.  1553  Bk.  Com, 
Prayer.  Matins  Conf.,  We  have  erred  and  strayed  from  thy  j 
wayes,  lyke  lost  shepe.  1568  GRAFTON  Citron.  II.  737  The  | 
Duke..deliuered  the  Erie  to  the  Ambassadors,,  .not  think- 
ing that  he  deliuered  the  shepe  to  the  woolfe.  1644  SYMONDS 
Dittry  (Camden)  67  The  rout  of  soldjers  of  that  regiment 
presst  all  of  a  heape  like  sheep.  1843  H.  HONAR  Hymnt  I 
was  a  wandering  sheep,  I  did  not  love  the  fold.  1850  Die KKNS 
David  Copp.  xvi,  Outside  his  own  domain,  and  unprotected, 
he  was  a  very  sheep  for  the  shearers.  i86a  K.  W.  FADER 
//yw/i,  Souls  of  men !  why  will  ye  scatter  like  a  crowd  of 
fnghten'd  sheep? 

('')  C9S<>  Lindhf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  isDaSe  cymes  to  luh. . 
in  wed  u  ni  scipa  Inna-ueard  uutedlice  sint  unites,  .ferende. 
X573  Tyrie*s  Refitt.  in  Caih.  Tractates  7  Nocht  to  trow 
hastelie,  that  thairbie  other  thay  be  lyon  or  scheip,  quhobeit 
thay  weare  thair  skinnes.  1579  SPF.NSKR  Shefh.  Cai.  Sept. 
157  They  [wolves)  gang  in  mure  secrete  wise,  And  with 
blieepes  clothing  doen  hem  disguise.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Htn,  V/, 
i.  iii.  55  Thou  Wolfe  in  Sbeepes  array. 

(^)  ^950  Lindisf»  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  33  He  sette5  5a  scip 
..to  suiorum  his.  1340  HAMHOI.E  Pr.  Consc.di^d  By  pe 
shepe  understand  we  may  pe  gude  men  bat  sal  l>e  saved  pat 
day.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Scl.  Wks.  III.  169  Schepe  bat  schal  be 
savid  schal  be  on  hys  rijt  honde.  [1810  COLERIDGE  in  Lit. 
Ron.  (i£39)  IV,  371  How  the  libenczerites  would  stare  to 
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find  the  Socinians  r\nd  themselves  in  one  flock  on  the  sheep- 
side  of  the  judgment-seat].  1849  W.  J.  IKONS  Day  oj 
Wrathi  With  Thy  favour'd  sheep  O  place  im-. 

(d)  ^960  ^ETHELWOLD  Rule  St.  Ben.  xxviii.  (1885)  53  fif 
se  ^etreowleasa  ^twite,  he  ^ewite,  byla;s  |;e  an  adlig  sceap 
ealle  heorde  besmite.  ^1400  Rule  St.  Bcnet  (Prose)  23  A 
wicke  shep  may  spille  al  be  ilok.  c  1450,  1798  [see  SCABBED 
i  d].  ^1530  SongS)  Carols t  etc.  (1907)  129  On  skabbid  shepe 
tn feed th  all  the  folde.  1894  [see  SCABBY  i  b], 

(f)  142.  LYDG.  Horse,  Goose  <V  Sliccp  491  What  is  the 
sheepe  to  blame  in  your  si^ht  Whan  she  is  shoorn  ?  c  1500 
God  Sprite  the  Plough  35  Tims  be  we  shepe  shorne,  we  may 
nut  chu-.se.  1533  GAU  Richt  V'ay  (i888j  104  Ye  blynd  gidurs 
and  pastors  (junilk  sekis  but  the  mylk  and  ye  wow  of  tlie 
scheip.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iii.  130  If  I  make  not 
this  Cheat  bring  out  another,  and  the  sheei  crs  proue  sheepe. 
1611  J.  DAY  IKS  Sco.  Folly  164  Hee  Lsas  rich  as  a  new-shorne 
sheupc.  1806  SCOTT  in  Lockkart  (1837)  II.  iii.  89, 1  will  not. . 
bu  tlaytjil  like  a  hhuep  for  the  l>enefit  of  some  pettifogging 
lawyer  or  attorney.  1900  R.  H.  SAVAGE  ttroitght  to  Bay 
vi,  A  couple  of  California  mine  manipulators  going  over  to 
London  to  shear  those  fat-witted  sheep,  the  iJntish  investors. 
b.  Lost  sheep:  one  who  has  strayed  from  the 
right  way.  (Cf.  2  a  [a]  and  see  LOST  2.) 

1611  BIBLE  "Jer.  1.  6  My  people  hath  benu  lost  sheepe. 
1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hih.  i.  xviii.  106  These  fine  (lo>.t 
siiccpc)  the  children  of  perdition, ..  who  by  lurking  in  depart 
.  .pla^e^.  1648  T.  VANE  (title}  A  Lost  Shuep  tuturned  home: 
or,  the  Motives  of  the  conversion  to  the  Catholike  Faith,  of 
Thomas  Vane.  1851  RUSKIN  Shcipfouis  u  '1  here  are  cer- 
tain si^ns  by  which  Christ's  sheep  may  be  guessed  at.  Not 
by  their  being  in  any  definite  Fold — fur  many  are  lost  sheep 
at  times :  but  by  their  sheep-like  behaviour.  1871  R. 
ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiii.  13  Ye  sexless  eunuchs,.. Lost  sheep 
that  err  rebellious  to  the  lady  Dindymene. 

C.  Black  skeep\  a  bad  character.     C't.  3. 

Prov.  Tkerc  is  n  black  sheep  in  every  fleck, 
1792  MACKLIN  Man  oj  World  v.  i,  O,  ye  villain  !  y- -u— 
you — you  are  a  black  sheep  ;  and  I'll  mark  you.  1816  N  orr 
Old  .!/<»•/.  xxxv.  The  curates,  .know  best  the  black  sin  t-p 
of  the  Hock.  1833  T.  HOOK  Parson  s  Dan.  in.  iii,  To  pick 
out  of  the  whole  ma-^s  of  English  clerg>'  one  or  two,  or  one 
or  two  and  twenty  black  sheep.  1856  WHYIE  MELVILLE 
K<iSc  C. '('"'.  xiii,  Kate,  the  'black  sheep'  of  the  family. 

3.  Proverbial  phrases. 

To  lose  the  sheep  for  a  Jia'porth  <'_/  tar  '.  see  H.-\Li-'i'LNN\  - 
WORTH  b. 

1546  J.  HEYWOUD  Prov.  n.  v.  (1^67)  58  He  loueth  wellsheeps 
flesh,  that  wets  his  bred  in  the  wul.  <r  1550  Six  Ballatis 
(Percy  Soc.)  4  The  blacke  sbepc  is  a  peryluus  beast,  a  1584 
T.  PKOCTOK  in  Farr  S.  P.  Lliz.  (18451  II.  400  As  soone  fur 
to  be  sold  To  market  cums  the  yun^c  Eheepeasthe  ok!e. 
1598  I!.\STARD  Chrcstolcros  iv.  xx.  «jo  Till  now  I  thought  the 

;rouerl>e  did  but  iest,  Which  said  a  blacke  sheepe  was  a 
iting  beast.  1620,  1748  [see  LAMU  st\  i  b].  1859  LKVI-:R 
Dm1.  Dunn  xlvii,  '  Ju-^l  as  good  for  a  sheep  as  a  iamb  ',  as 
the  proverb  says. 

b.    To  keep  sheep  by  moonlight-,  sec  quot. 
1898  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropsh.  Lastix,  [Lads]  That  shep- 
herded  the  moonlit  sheep    A   hundred   years   ago.     [AWt] 
Hanging  in  chains  was  called  ki-eping  >hecp  by  moonlight. 

C.  7'o  return  to  our  sheep  [after  F.  rcvenons  a 
lias  vwutoti$\  :  to  return  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
(Cf.  MUTTON  7.) 

186.  I5.  HAUTE  My  Otherself\\\  Fiddlctcnvn,  etc.  (1873) 
118  Let  us  go  back  tu  our  sheep,  which  are  not  all  black, 
thank  goodness  !  1871  Athcnxuni  12  Aug.  199  '  llalau.s- 
tion's  Adventure,' — that  we  may  get  to  our  sheep  at  last, — is 
the  amber  in  which  Mr.  frowning  has  embalmed  the 
'  Alcestis  '.  1890  N.  fy  Q.  Ser.  vn.  X.  431/2  But  to  return  to 
my  shtep. 

4.  fig.  In  biblical  and  religious  language,  applied 
(as  collective   plural)   to  persons,  in  expressed  or 
implied  correlation  with  shepherd.    \Vith  varying 
specific  reference  :  said,  e.£.,  of  Israel,  the  Church, 
or  mankind  generally,  viewed  as  under  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  God,  and  as  owing  obedience  to 
Him  ;  of  those  who  are  led  by  Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd  (John  x.  1-16) ;  and  of  those  who  are 
under  the  charge  of  a  spiritual  pastor,  or  who  are 
viewed  as  needing  to  be  spiritually  fed  or  directed. 
Hence  occas.  in  sing, 

c82$  I' esp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  13  We  soolice  folc  Sin  &  seep 
eowdes  Sines.  5:950  Limits/.  Gosp.  John  x.  16  O3ro  scip 
ic  hafo  oa  ne  sint  from  'dissum  plette.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp. 
Matt.  xv.  24  Ne  com  ic  asend  buton  to  ham  sccapuin  be  for- 
wurdon  of  israhela  huse.  c  1*00  ORMIN  3760  Forr  J>att  he 
wollde  sammnenn  An  floccoff  menu  till  Crissienmlom,.  .patt 
sholldenn  wurrj»enn  hise  shep.  c  laao  Bestiary  49  He  is 
hirde,  we  ben  sep.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27451  Sere  btscop,  ta 
god  kepe,  pe  wolf  es  cummen  amang  pi  scepe.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  iVks.  (1880)  32  No  curat  owip  to  leue  his  schej>e 
vnkept  among  be  wolues  of  helle.  c  1386  CHAUCEK  Proi. 
508  Wei  oghte  a  preest  ensample  for  to  yeue,  by  his  clen- 
nesse,  how  bat  his  sheepe  sholde  lyue.  c  1400  Rule  St.  /«Y«*7 
(Prose)  22  On  alle  maner  sal  babbes  entirmete  hir  Al  inaner 
of  sentence  at  muster  til  hir  sep,  bat  nan  be  tint,  c  1560  A. 
Scorr  ^net/is  (S.  T.  S.)  i.  94  Christ  is  silUe  scheip  and  sobjr 
flok.  1655  MILTON  Senn.  xv.  6  In  thy  book  record  their 
groanes  Who  were  thy  Sheep.  1784  COWPEK  Task  vi.  891  All 
pastors  are  alike  To  wand'ring  sheep,  resolv'd  to  follow  none. 
1818  SCOTT  llrt.  Midi.  Ii,  It  would  ill  become  me,  for  the  sake 
of  lucre,  to  leave  my  sheep  in  the  wilderness.  1850  UKOWNING 
Christmas  Kw  n.  ad.  fin.,  I . .  found  myself. .  in  Zion  Chapel 
Meeting, .  .Which,  calling  its  Ilock  to  their  special  clover, 
Found  all  assembled  and  one  sheep  over. 

6.  A  person  who  is  as  stupid,  timid,  or  poor- 
spiiited  as  a  sheep. 

1544  UDALL  Krasm.  Apoph.  \.  109  Those  persones,  who 
wer  sely  poore  solles. .  wer  euen  then,  .by  a  commen  pro- 
uerbe  called  shecpes  heddes,  or  sheepe.  1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C. 
i.  iii.  105,  I  know  he  would  not  be  a  Wolfe,  But  that  he  sees 
the  Romans  are  but  Sheepe.  1691  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's 
Def.  Pecple\.  15  You.  .That  understand  so  many  Languages, 
turn  over  so  many  Volumes,  and  yet  are  but  a  sheep  when  alt 
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is  done.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/,  ilfastxx.  (1869)  169  They've 
got  a  man  for  mate  of  that  ship,  and  not  a  bloody  sheep 
about  decks ! 

t  b.  Sheep  and  shrew  are  contrasted  as  types  of 
wives  of  opposite  characters  (see  quots.). 

1573-80  TUSSER  Hnsb.  (1878)  157  Now  be  she  lambe  or  be 
she  eaw,  Giue  me  the  sheepe,  take  thou  the  shreaw.  1575 
GASCOIGNE  Glasse  Govt.  \\\.  \.  Wks.  1910  II.  44  It  is  an  olde 
raying,  one  shrew  is  worth  two  sheep.  1580  LYLY  Eufihues 
(Arb.)  472  They  noted,  that  although  the  virgin  were  som- 
what  shrewishe  at  the  first,  yet  in  time  she  myght  become 
a  sheepe.  <:  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  no  It  is  better  to 
marry  a  Shrew  then  a  Sheep;  for  though  silence  be  the  dumb  . 
Orator  of  beuty, ..yet  a  Phlegmatic  dull  Wife  is  fulsom  and  ' 
fastidious.  1661  Tom  Tyler  $  his  Wife  26  To  marrie  a  sheep, 
to  marrie  a  shrow. 

c.  A  semi  at  Aberdeen  university. 
1865  G.  MACDONALD  Alec  Forbes  xxxiii.  II.  5  A  certain 
s>eini  (second-classman,  or  more  popularly  sheep). 

6.  cllipL    (For   sheep   leather ;    cf.    calf,   kid.}    \ 
Leather  made  from  the  skin  of  the  sheep :  used  in    , 
bookbinding. 

The  term  has  gone  out  of  use  tn  the  bookbinding  trade,  the 
material  being;  known  under  other  names,  e.g.  rcan,  basil. 

1705  Lond.  Gas.  No.  4187/4  Price  bound  in  Sheep  i8d.  ! 
1727  S\\  ii  i  I-' lift  her  Ace.  E.  Curll  Wks.  1755  III.  l.  156  As 
to  the  report  of  my  poor  husband's  stealing  o'  calf,  it  is  really 
groundless,  for  he  always  binds  in  sheep.  1836  J.  R.  Smith's 
Catal.  Bks.  Feb.  9/1  Fernandez's  Spanish  Grammar,  8vo. 
hheep,  2s.  1879  Cassell's  Techn,  Educ.  IV.  90  Sheep  may 
be  had  white  and  of  all  colours.  1911  Trcgaskh*  Catal. 
Bks.  Xo.  708.  53  One  volume  in  old  sheep,  the  other  in  calf. 

7.  attrib.    and    Comb.    a.    appositive,  as  sheep- 
cattle,  -hog. 

1552  HL-LOET,  *Shepecattell,/tt-KS,  1596  MASC  ALL  Ca///f, 
-Sheep  205  There  be  two  sortesof  Sheepe  cat  tell,  the  better 
sort  is  those  of  the  soft  wooll.  1558  in  Arch&ol.  Jrnl.  V. 
3*7i  VJ  'shepe  hogges.  1605  N.  Riding  Rec.  (1884)  I.  14 
Four  sheep  called  sheep  hogges,  value  2os.  1793  Carlop 
Green  u.  vii,  Mass  John,  Like  sow,  or  sheep-hog,  fat. 

b.  =  Of,  belonging  to,  produced  by,  or  con- 
cerned with  sheep,  as  sheep-dung,  -fair,  -fell  (FELL 
sb.^\  etc. 

1649  BLITH  Engl.  luiprovery.*..  121  The  most  proper  soyle 
for  Gardens  are  your  'Sheep-dung,  your  Hen  muck,  1906 
C.  A.  SHERRING  West.  Tibet  xiv.  276  Cow-dung  and  sheep- 
dung  fires.  1473  COT.  Leet  Bk.  386  That  no  man  occupie 
their  *shepe  feyre  but  between  the  Go^ford  yate  and  the 
\Vhite-frere  lane.  1822  in  Cobbett  R nr.  Rides  (1885)  I.  150 
The  nlh  of  October  is  the  Sheep-fair,  c  1400  Laud  Troy 
2>kt  791  Medee  sayde  to  lason  than:  ..'I  wolde  make  the 
that  'schcpe-fel  Wynne  to-morwe  with-outcn  perel'.  1562  in 
Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1891)  II.  23  That  no  bowcher. .  shall 
sell  any  of  ther  shepfell.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xx.  3  Vnder 
him,  an  Oxe-hide  newly  fiead  ;  Aboue  him  Sheep  fels  store. 
I398TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  i.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Swyne 
flesche  and  *schepe  flesche  is  better  rosted  ban  sode.  1808  in 
Shirreff  Agric.  S/u-tl,  /si.  (1814)  56  A  common  shepherd  in  , 
each  parish . .  would  tend  . .  to  increase  the  *sheep  flocks.  1801 
Fanner's  filag,  Apr.  182  If  population  was  lessened  by  a 
general  introduction  of  the  *.sheep-husbandry  in  the  High- 
lands. 1846  Die  KENS /*/£/.  ftaly^Genoa^Q  Cocks'  combs  and 
^sheep-kidney,  chopped  up  with  mutton-chops  and  liver.  1694 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3000/4  A  pair  of  "'Sheep  Leather  Breeches. 
1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-farming  43  The  use  of  tnsilage  over- 
comes many  difficulties  in  *sheep  management.  1779  Mirror 
No.  37  A  green  hill,  .seamed  with  a  wind  ing  *sheep-path.  1857 
HUGHES  Tom  Brown  \.  i,  The  sheep-paths  running  along 
their  sides  like  ruled  lines.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
*Sheep~pelts,  the  skins  of  sheep,  fresh  or  salted,  intended  for 
leather.  1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Jan.  45  If  ever,  among  the 
continually  changing  modes  of  fashionable  follies,  *sheep 
i-aces  should  happen  to  become  the  rage.  1886  C.  SCOTT 
Skiff-farming  183  Whether  all  the  present  diversities  of  the 
sheep  race  are  descended  from  one  original  pair  or  not.  1782 
W.  H .  MARSHALL  Norfolk  ( 1 795)  1 1. 320  Cawston  *Sheepshow, 
Ibid.  323  The  greatest '  sheep-show '  in  the  country.  1799 
J,  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  309  ^Sheep-stocks  have  been 
found  more  profitable  than  goats.  1523-34  FITZHERB.  Husb. 
§  44  Take  two  pounde  of  *shepe  suet  molten.  15.,  *Scheip 
tawcht  [see  TALLOW  sb.  ia].  1772  GRAVES  Spir.  Quix. 
(1820)  II.  183  Jerry  then  looked  about  and  found  a  *sheep- 
track.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  of  G.  xv,  A  path,  or  rather  a  sheep- 
track.  1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  92  *Sheep- trotters,  and 
other  offal.  1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bias  \.  xv.  (1782)  I,  84  A 
huge  fricassee  of  sheep-trotters. 

C.  =  Having  to  do  with  the  rearing,  keeping,  or 
feeding  of  sheep,  for  the  use  of  sheep,  as  sheep- 
barn,  -boy,  -common^  etc. 

1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Comm.  Agric.  (1869)  42  The  remaining 
twenty-four . .  were  put  in  the  *sheep-barn.  1842  S.  C.  HALL 
Ireland  II.  81  The  "sheep-boy  saw  him  go  in.  1859  MERE- 
DITH A*.  Awv/jdX|  Pipe,  happy  sheep-boy,  Love  !  1707 
MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  277  He  advised  the  turning  of 
the  Wash  of  a  *Sheep-common  to  the  Roots  of  the  Trees. 
1872  Rojftledge's  Hv.  Boy's  Ann.  31/2  Ten  thousand  acres 
of  first-class  *sheep  country.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract. 
Agric.  1. 108  The  inclosures  on  *sheep  downs.  Ibid.  II.  777 
Where  the  weld  does  not  succeed,  a  portion  of  *sheep-feed 
may  be  afforded  for  winter  and  spring  use.  1523-34  FITZHERB. 
Husb.  §  18  Thou  shalte  not  nede  to  bye  any  hurdels  nor 
*shepe  flckes.  1812  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  i.  39 
The  field  may  be  effectually  subdivided  by  sheep-flakes,  or 
hurdles.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  350  Intended 
either  for  a  crop  of  seed,  or  for  *sheep-food.  1560  BECON 
Jewel  of  Joy  Wks.  II.  fol.  xv,  What  *shepe  ground  scapeth 
these  Caterpyllers  of  the  commune  weale  ?  1743  Sel.  Trans. 
Improvers  Agric.  148  The  Sheep  Ground  abounds  with 
many  Springs  of  good  Water.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  I.  273  The  minute  eggs  may.. exist  in  the  stagnant 
atmosphere  of  the  sheep-ground.  1830  Cutnbld.  Farm  Rep. 
S$mLibrt  Usef.  A'ntnu/.,  Husb.  Ill,  Hay,  in  *sheep-haicks 
or  cribs,  is  given  along  with  turnips.  1417-18  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  302  Pro  staures  emptis  pro  *shepehekkys 
apud  le  Holme.  1856  Farmer's  Mag.  Jan.  28  Lands 
..brought  into  cultivation  for  the  production  of  *sheep. 
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keep,  a  1722  LISLE  Husb.  (1757)  339  The  *sheep-land  at 
Appleford..is  subject  to  the  staggers.  1606  Nottingham 
Rec.  IV.  281  To  reduce  the  'shepe  markett  thither  to  a 
place certayne.  1611  BIBLE  Johnv.  -2  There  is  at  Hierusalem 
by  the  sheep  market,  a  poole.  1523-34  FITZHERB.  Husb. 
§  37  That  man,  that  hath  the  best  \shepe  pasture  for  wynter. 
1782  CKKVECOEUR  Lett.  127  Several  hundred  of  sheep- 
pasture  titles  have  since  been  divided  on  those  different 
tracks,  c  1830  in  Libr.  Usef.  A'newl.,  Husb.  III.  i.  22  When 
the  land  was  in  poor  sheep-pasture.  1851  HELTS  Couip. 
Solit.  i.  13  The  dull  *sheep-ponds  scattered  here  and 
there.  1683  TRYON  II' ay  to  Health  142  The  Gospel  testifies 
of  a  *Sheep-Pool  [Jolin  v.  2].  1845  BROWNING  Flight  of 
Duchess  ii,  Where. . *sheep-range  leads  to  cattle-tract,  1868 
Rep.  U.  S.  Cotnm.  Agric.  (1869)  150  The  land  is  divided  as 
follows  :  Tilled  land, . .  roads,  pasture,  and  sheep  range.  1600 
Churchw.Acc.  Pittington,  etc.  (Surtees)  48  For  *shepe  salve 
the  third  of  December,  iiij  d.  1788  W.  H.  MARSHAI  '.  Yorksh. 
II.  351  Sheep-salve*  tar-and-grease  for  dressing  shi  ep  with. 
1834  Tait's  Mag.  I.  411  A  *sheep-station  in  the  interior  [of 
Australia].  1733  TL'LL  Horse-hoeing  Husb.  x.  103  Five  Pound 
each  (which  is  but  a  Third  of  the  Weight  of  the  large  size 
of  *Sheep-Turneps).  1809  J.  LAWRENCE  Treat.  Cattle  294 
To  every  farm  yard  ought  to  be  attached  a  *sheep  yard,  or 
home  folu,  completely  fenced  in.  1842  I'ISCHOFF  Woollen 
Manuf.  II.  387,  I  will  only  add  my  testimony  in  favour  of 
bheep-yard  duns.  ^^34  W.  WOOD  Neiu  kng.  Prosp.  (1865) 
54  In  an  ill  '  sheepe-ycare  I  have  knowne  Mutton  as  deere 
in  Old-England. 

d.  objective  and  objective   genitive,  as   sheep- 
brecder,  -clipper,  -grazier^  -grazing,  etc. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  356/2  This  is  an  important  con- 
sideration with  the  *sheep-breeder.  1535  Co\ ERDALE  i  Sam. 
xxv.  7,  I  haue  herde  saye  that  thou  hast  \shepe  clyppers. 
1875  jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Ser.  n.  XL  103  *Sheep-clippii:g 
is  another  part  of  the  piece  work  system  at  Knettishall. 
1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-fanning  30  The  Kentish  *sheep- 
graziers  of  Romney  Marsh.  1795  in  J.  Robertson  Agric. 
Pc-rth  (1799)  531  The  *sheep-hulders  were  persuaded  to 
make  a  trial  of  a  larger  boned  stronger  sheep.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.)  Sheep~holdnr<  a  cradle  or  table  to  hold  a  sheep 
while  being  shorn,  a  1722  LISI.K  Husb.  (1757)  309  That  prac- 
tice, .is  common  among  the  *sheep-jobbers.  1688  in  Gentl. 
Mag.  (1817)  LXXXVII.  u.  603  Our  *sheep-jobing  trade. 
i6o4BAUiNGTON'C0/«/.  Notes  Exod.\\\.  11  Jethrohis*Sheepe- 
keeper.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.) 
II.  282  Thocht  he  yar  nocht  leirned.  .mair  nor  he  that  new 
come  fra  the  *schip  keiping.  1819  RKES  Cycl.,  *Shee/>- 
Laf/it>e>;..the  person  who  has  the.. management  of  the 
uwe-flocks,  which  are  under  the  state  of  lambing,  f  1830 
Clone.  Farm  Rep.  21  in  Libr.  Usef.  Knowl.}  Husb.  Ill, 
The  dung . .  made  in  the  *sheep-lambing  fold.  1560  BECON 
*Je  tvel  of  Joy  Wks.  II.  fol.  xv,  Howe  do  the  rych  men, and 
specially  suche  as  be  *shepemongers  oppresse  the  kynges 
lyege  people  by  deuourynge  theyr  commune  pastures  wyth 
tlieyr  shepe?  1707  J.  SHIKLEY  Triumph  of  Wit  205  A 
*Sheep-napper,  whose  Trade  is  so  deep,  If  he's  caught  in 
the  Corn,  he's  mark'd  for  a  Sheep.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI. 
365/1  This  is  a  view  of  the  case  which  should  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  *sheep-owncr.  1865  E.  I.URRITT  Walk  to 
Land*s  I'.nd  112  The  largest  *sheep-raiser  in  England. 
1832  Encyil.  Amer.  XI.  352  *Sheep-Raising.  1880  i'ic- 
torian  RCT.  I.  660  Had  not  the  soil  been  well  adapted  to 
sheep-raising  of  the  highest  order.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T. 
iv.  iv.  805  An  old  *Sheepe-whistHng  Rogue.  1681  in  HarL 
Misc.  (1744)  H.  in  They  are  no  more  to  be  reclaimed  than 
a  *Sheep- Worrier.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  Alouni.  $  Mere  x.  72 
A  fierce  and  savage  dog,  a  confirmed  sheep-worrier.  1903 
R.  BRIDGES  M'intry  Delights  122  That  *Sheep-worry  of 
Kurope,  when  pigmy  Napoleon  enter 'd  Her  sovereign 
chambers.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  ix.  417  They 
hang  down  their  heads  like  dogs  convicted  of  *sheep-  worrying. 

e.  instrumental  and  adverbial,  as  sheep-browsed, 
$heep-white>  etc. 

1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  5  The  *sheep-browsed 
slopes,  a  1887  JMI-I-LRIES  Field  fy  Hedgerinu  (:88g)  331  Up 
the  round  hill,  *sheep*dotted,  was  his  way.  1808  BATCHELOR 
Agric.  Bedford  450  The  other  part  [sc.  of  a  field].,  was  sown 
down  upon  *sheep-fed  rye  in  June.  1812  W.  TENNANT 
Anster  F.  in.  ii,  Kelly-laws  *sheep-nibbled  top.  1894  Du 
MAURIER  Trilby  II.  147  He  went  out  fora  stroll  on  a  Sheep- 
trimmed  down.  1828  HOOD  Tovun  fy  Country  xv,  No  *sheep- 
white  hill  my  dwelling  flanks. 

8.  Special  comb.  :  sheep-back  =  roche  mou- 
tonnte  (see  MOUTONNEE)  ;  f  sheep  bar,  a  kind  of 
hurdle  on  which  sheep  are  laid  to  be  clipped  ; 
sheep-bell,  a  bell  hung  on  a  sheep's  neck  (see 
BELL-WETHER);  sheep-berry,  the  North  American 
tree,  Viburnum  Lentago,  or  its  fruit,  which  is 
fancied  to  resemble  sheep-droppings ;  sheep-book, 
a  book  of  accounts  in  which  are  entered  the  par- 
ticulars relating  to  flocks  of  sheep ;  sheep-bot 
(fly),  the  bot-fly  (Estrus  ovis\  f  sheep-brand  = 
SHEEP-MARK  i  ;  sheep-bug,  one  of  the  genus  Argas 
of  mites,  infesting  sheep;  t  sheep-counter,  a 
counter  or  token  used  in  counting  sheep  ^cf.  Shaks. 
Wint. Tale  iv.iii.  38)  ;  fsheep-crook,  a  shepherd's 
crook ;  sheep-dip,  (a)  =  SHEEP-WASH  2;  (d)  a 
place  where  sheep  are  washed  ;  so  sheep- 
dipping  ;  sheep-dog,  (a)  a  dog  that  tends  sheep  ; 
spec,  one  or  other  of  the  varieties  trained  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  Scotch  collie,  and  the  bob-tailed 
English  sheep-dog;  cf.  shepherd? s  dog\  (£)  jig.  a 
chaperon ;  sheep  drain,  an  open  drain  cut  in 
grass-land  about  18  inches  wide  by  18  inches  deep  ; 
f  sheep-drunk  a.  (see  quot.  and  cf.  note  s.  v.  LION- 
DRUNK)  ;  sheep-fag  (see  FAG  sb$} ;  sheep-farm, 
a  tract  of  land  devoted  to  sheep-rearing ;  so  sheep- 
farm  z/.,  sheep-farmer,  -farming ;  sheep-fly, 
(a]  =  SHEEP-TICK  ;  (b}  a  fly,  Lucilia  sericata> 
infesting  live  sheep  ;  sheep-fodder  plant,  a  South 
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African  plant,  Pentzia  virgata  (Miller  Plant-n. 
1884)  ;  sheep-foil  Hunting,  a  foiling  (see  FOIL 
v^  2)  of  the  track  by  sheep;  f  sheep-furred  a., 
trimmed  with  sheep'swool  ;  sheep  gad-fly,  (Estrus 
ovis  •  f  sheep-garth,  asheepfold;  sheep-gate,  (a) 
[GATE  sb%  8]  pasturage,  or  the  right  of  pasturage, 
for  sheep  (or  a  sheep)  ;  (b}  [GATE  st>.1]  a  gate  for 
the  passage  of  sheep  ;  a  hurdle  for  enclosing  sheep; 
sheep  glue  piece  (see  quot);  sheep-heaf,  a 
sheep-walk  ;  sheep-herder  U,S.,  one  who  herds 
sheep  in  large  numbers  in  unfenced  country  ; 
t  sheep-hound  =  sheep-Jog  \  sheep-kill  —  sheep' 
laurel  \  t  sheep-killing  pennygrass,  Hydrocolyle 
vulgaris  ;  sheep-laurel,  a  North  American  shrub, 
Kaluiia  angustifolia^  supposed  to  be  very  poisonous 
to  sheep;  cf.  lamb-kill  ;  sheep-lease  dial.,  a 
sheepwalk;  sheep-meat  Western  U.S.,  mutton 
(Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  1860);  sheep-money  = 
sheep-silver  ;  sheep-net,  a  net  for  confining 
sheep  upon  turnips  ;  f  sheep-nose-worm,  the 
larva  of  the  sheep-bot  ;  sheep-penny  —  sheep' 
money  ;  sheep-pest,  (a]  a  common  Australian 
weed,  Ac&na  ovina,  the  hooked  spines  of  which 
catch  in  the  wool  of  sheep  (Morris  Austral  Eng. 
1898)  ;  (b)  =  SHEEP-TICK  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1898)  ; 
sheep-plant  =  vegetable  sheep  (sense  i  c)  ;  sheep- 
pock,  -pox,  a  form  of  smallpox  to  which  sheep 
are  subject;  sheep-poison,  (a)  ~  sheep-laurel  \ 
(£)  Lupinus  densijlorus  (Miller  Plant-n.  1884); 
sheep-rack,  (a)  a  rack  from  whicli  sheep  feed  ; 
(b}  a  sheep-house  ;  (c}  the  starling  ;  sheep-rake, 
a  sheep-walk  or  sheep-track  ;  sheep-ree,  a  per- 
manent shcepfold  ;  f  sheep-reeve,  a  chief  shepherd  ; 
sheep-rot,  (a)  the  rot  in  sheep,  caused  by  the 
presence  of  flukes  in  the  liver  ;  (£)  a  name  for  plants 
supposed  to  cause  disease  in  sheep,  as  butter  wort 
and  marsh  pennywort;  sheep-run  orig.  Austral., 
—  SHEEP-WALK  ;  sheep-scab,  a  skin-disease  of 
sheep  due  to  an  acarus;  sheep-seaweed  (see  quot.); 
sheep-sick  a.  (see  quot.)  ;  sheep-silver  (see 
quots,);  sheep-sleight  [SLEIGHT  sb.3~\  =  sheep- 
gate  (a}  •  sheep-smearing,  the  smearing  of  sheep 
with  tar  to  kill  vermin  ;  also,  a  kind  of  tar  used  for 
this  purpose  ;  sheep-sorrel  =  sheefs  sorrel  (see  9)  ; 
fsheep-stead,  -steading  Sc.t  asheep-farm  ;  sheep- 
stray,  liberty  of  sheep  to  graze  on  a  tract  of  land  ; 
sheep  wagtail,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Budytes  ; 
f  sheep-ward,  a  shepherd  ;  f  sheep-water  = 
SHEEP-WASH  2;  •}•  sheep  -weald,  sheep-pasture  ; 
sheep-weed,  soapwort,  Saponaria  offidnalis  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.)  ;  sheep-wool  =  sheefs  wool  (see  9). 

1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  x.  162  The  fiat-domed  hummocks 
of  rock  produced  in  this  «ay  are  termed  *sbeep-backs  or 
roches  tnoittonnces.  1557  Richmond  With  (Surtees)  101,  ij. 
axletrees,  withe  other  *bhepe  barres  and  hustlement.  1411 
Nottingham  Rec.  II.  86,  j.  *shepebell,  jd.  1794  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIFFE  My  st.  Udolpho  xxxiv,  The  faint  tinkling  of  a  sheep- 
bell,  and.  .the  bleat  of  flocks.  1872  ELLACOMBK  Bells  ofCh. 
in  C//.  Bells  Devon  ix.  261  [He]  was  in  the  habit  of  tuning, 
to  exact  musical  scale,  the  sheep  bells  of  many  of  his  agricul- 
tural friends.  1814  PURSH  Flora  Amer.  Septentr.  II.  709 
^Sheep-berry.  Viburnum  prunifolium.  1847  DARLINGTON 
Amer.  Weeds  (1860)  162  Viburnum  Lentago...  Sweet  Vibur- 
num. Sheep-berry.  1831  Sutherland  farm  Rep.  84  in 
Libr.  Uscf.  Knowl.,  Husb.  Ill,  The  waste-books,  consisting 
of  a  coin-book,  cash-book,*sheep-book.  1819  *Sheep  bot-fly 
[see  BOT  3].  1836-9  TodrfsCycl.  Anat.  II.  871/2  In  the 
larva  of  the  sheep-bot..  there  are  thirteen  segments.  i86a 
T.  W.  HARRIS  Insects  injur.  Veget.  (ed.  3)  624  The  sheep 
bot-fly  {Ccpkalemyia  ovis)  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of 
sheep.  1586  FEKNE  Bias.  Gentrie  241  If  they  be  not.. 
agreeing  with  the  conformity,  .of  Blazon,  .they  may  vse 
them  as  *sheepbrands.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  i  John  ii.  18 
Children  may  be  easily  cozened,  and  made  to  take  a 
*sheep-counter  for  an  angel,  because  broader  and  brighter. 
c  1420  ?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  327  A*shepe-crook  in 
hys  hand  he  sparyd  for  no  pryde.  1600  SURFLET  Country 
Farm  i.  xxv.  158  He  must  whoop  and  whistle  after  them, 
threatning  them  with  his  sheepe-crooke.  1687  NORRIS  Coll. 
I^Iisc.  70  Who  shall  now  the  royal  sheep-crook  hold,.. 
who  now  secure  the  fold?  1865  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Ser. 
ii.  I.  51  An  "extract  of  tobacco',  manufactured.,  for  the  mak- 
ing of  '  *sheep-dips  '.  ity&'b\Qv.Kis  Austral  Ettg.  s.v.  Sheep- 
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ii'osfiy  The  place  where  the  sheep  are  washed,  also  called  the 
'sheep-dip',  1852  Trans.  Highl.  Soc.  418  "Sheep-dipping 
apparatus.  1887  J.  COLKMAN  Cattle,  etc.  Gt.  Brit.  281  The 
\alue  of  sheep  dipping,  both  as  affecting  health,  removing 
vermin,  and  favouring  wool  growth,  a  1774  TUCKKR  Lt.  Nat. 
(1777)  III.  i.  200  The  faithful  *sheep-dog  assists  in  tending 
ir  flocks.  1844  W.  C.  SPOONER  Sheep  195  The  sheep-owner 


Sharp  with  a  companion  !  1897  VIOLET  HUNT  un/eisi,  un- 
kind! ix,  Philip's  sister  couldn't  manage  to  get  away  from 
Buxton  just  now,  so  here  I  am,  without  any  sheep-dog  at 
all.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  497  When  the  grass  is 
smooth  and  the  soil  pretty  deep,  this  is  an  economical  mode 
of  making  such  drains,  which  have  received  the  appellation 
of  "sheep  drains.  1592  NASHE  P.  Penitcsse  Wks.  iGrosart) 
II.  82  The  fourth  [kind  of  drunkard]  is  *Sheepe  drunke,  wise 
in  his  own  conceipt,  when  he  cannot  bring  forth  a  right 
word.  1789  A.  YOUNG  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (1797)  XVII.  348/2 
The  hippoSosca  orina,  called  in  Lincolnshire  *sheep  fagg. 
1801  Fanner's  Mag.  Apr.  172  The  *sheep-farms  in  the 
higher  districts.  z86i  Times  27  Sept.,  English  farmers  who 
come  expressly  to  till  and  *sheep.farm.  1809  J.  LAWRENCE 
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Treat.  Cattle  314  The  least  enlightened  "sheep  farmers  of 
France.  fbid.t  The  various  plans  of  *sheep-farming.  1658 
ROWLAND  tr.  Monfefs  Tkeat.  Ins.  i.  xi.  934  The  Tick  or 
*Sheep-fly.  1902  Nature  ^  Aug.  352  The  life-history  of  the 
sheep-fly  (Luc  Hi  a  sericata).  1842  APPERLEY  Life  of  Sports- 
man xiv,  For  a  moment  a  *sheep-foil  now  baffles  the  scent. 
1597  BRI-;TON  ll'it's  TrencSimt>Hr(Grosart)  17/1  His  *sheepe- 
furd  short  gowne.  1802  BINGLEV  Anint.  Zool.  (1813)  III. 
308  The  *sheep  gad-fly.  1570  LFVINS  Manip.  34/17  Y" 
*Sheepgarth,  onile.  1537-8  Carhtl.  Abb.  de  RievalU  (Sur- 
tees)  352  Two  messes. .with  all  the  *shepe-gates  and  com- 
mon of  pasture.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Esdr.  [A*M.]  iii.  i 
Eliasib  the  hye  prest.  .buylded  the  Shepegate.  1569  T. 
WILSON  Disc,  Usury  (1584)  97  For  tillage,  [they]  vse  sheepe- 
gates,  where  no  men  are  maintained.  1607  NORDEN  Snn>. 
Dial.  in.  109  What  is  a  Cowe,  Oxe,  Horse,  or  sheepe-gatc 
woorth  by  the  yeere,  or  by  the  weeke.  c  1882  Jos.  LUCAS 
Stud.  NiJdtrdale  111.7  ' -Sheep-gates  '.  .are  let.,  with  ench 
farm.  1883  J.  Y.  STRATTON  flops  $  Hop-pickers  47  A  lodg- 
ing for  hoppers  ..  constructed  by  means  of  sheep-gates 
thatched  with  straw.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Tratte,  *  Sheep- 
glue  Pieces  and  Fleshings,  cuttings  of  sbeep  skins  saved  fur 
making  glue.  1844  Ulin.  Evid.  Sel.  Comm.  Commons 
Inclosure  26  The  want  of  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  right 
of  stinting  in  the  *sheep-heafs.  1872  SCHELE  DE  VERI: 
Americanisms  210  *Sheephcrder.  1890  L.  C.  D'Ovi.K 
Notches  25  One  melting  drift  has  revealed  the  body  of  a 
frozen  sheep  herder.  1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  Atner.  244 
*Sheep-herding  U  supposed  by  those  who  have  never 
followed  it  to  be  an  easy,  idle,  lazy  way  of  procuring  a  liveli- 
hood. 1622  FLETCHER  Sea- Toy.  iv.  i,  They  hang  their  most 
dejected  heads,  Like  fearful  *sheephounds.  1578  LYTK 
DM&WU  i.  xxv.  38  Ye  base  Almaignes  do  call  it  Penninck- 
cruyt :  in  English  "Sheepe  killing  Pennygrasse.  [1597  GKR- 
AKDE  Herbal  n.  cxliii.  424  Water  Pennywoort.  .Sheepes 
killing  Penny-grasse,  Penny  rot,.  .White  rot.]  1814  PURSJI 
Flora  Amer,  Septentr.  I.  296  Kahnia.  ovata. ., known  by 
the  name  of  "Sheep  Laurel,  being  considered  very  poisonous 
when  fed  upon  by  sheep,  a  1722  LISLE  llusb.  (1757)  524,  I 
am  told,  that  in  Dorsetshire  the  aim  of  the  farmers  is,  to 
fold  on  their  "sheep-leases  in  the  middle  of  July,  a  1618 
RALEIGH  Prerog.  Part.  (1628)  55  There  was  nothing  new, 
neither  head  money,  nor  *sheepe  money,  nor  escuage.  1822 
HIBBF.RT  Descr.  Shetl.  Isl.  321  They  pay  the  ox  and  sheep 
money  that  was  granted  as  a  compliment  to  the  Karl  of  Both- 
well.  1794  J.  WILSON  Agric.  Surv.  Renfr.  (1812)  147  (Jam. \ 
[He]  has  fed  annually  about  300 or  400  Highland  sheep  on  I. is 
turnip  fields  by  using  *sheep-nets  for  folding.  1844  II. 
STF.I-HF.SS  Bk.  Farm  II.  72  Sheep-nets  run  about  50  yards 
in  length,  when  set,  and  weigh  about  14  Ib.  1753  Chambers 
Cycl.  Suppl.,  \Sheep-nose- worms.,  a  species  of  fly-worm, 
found  in  the  noses  of  sheep,  goats,  and  stags.  1774  G.  Low 
Tour  Orkney  fy  Shetl.  (1879)  75  I  The  Schetlanders]  tell  us 
they  are  subjected  to . .  the  *Sheep-penny,  the  tax  on  Sheep. 
1804  Med.  Jml.  XII.  461  Whether  the  cow-pock  will  pre- 
serve sheep  from  the  *sheep-pock  is  yet  undecided.  1846-50 
A.  WOOD  Class-bk.  Bot.  374  Kalmiaangttstifolia.  Narrow- 
leaved  Laurel.  *Sheep-poison.  1837  Brit.  Husb.  (Libr. 
Usef.  Knowlj  II.  497  The  "sheep-pox  so  closely  resembles 
the  scab,  that  it  is  not  known  in  this  country  as  a  separate 
disease.  1594  in  Trans.  Roy.  Hist.  Soc.  Ser.  in.  (1907)  I.  266, 
I  suffered. .  my  servant  to  can  ie  a  *sheeperacke  to  the  pasture 
on  the  Sabboth  dale.  1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  i.  xxv. 
153  Setting  it  [sc.  the  sheephouse]  round  about  with  mangers 
or  sheepe-racks  of  a  low  pitch  for  to  fodder  them  in.  1832 
Seortiy  Farm  Rep.  18  in  Libr.  Usef.  Knowl.,  Husb.  Ill,  A 
salt-trough.  and  a  sheep-rack  for  hay,  should  be  found 
with  every  fljck.  1653  ;V.  Riding  Rec.  V.  139  For  unjustly 
takeinge  and  driving  away  fiftie  sheep  of  the  Common 
*sheep-rak  of  Great  Crakeall.  1657  Burton's  Diary  (1828) 
II.  213  It  is  a  very  poor  country,  .being  only  mosses  and 
sheep  rakes.  1793  Carlop  Green  (1817)  174  The  found  o1 
a  *sheep-ree.  1804  [see  REEA*.*].  1894  CHOCKETT  Raiders 
xli,  To  be  penned  like  one  of  a  score  of  hogs  in  a  granite 
sheep-ree.  1450  (20  Dec.)  FASTOLF  in  Paston  Lett.^  The 
wrong  takyng.  .my  shepe.  .for  declaracioun  in  whate  wyse 
he  dyd  it,  John  Bele  my  "sheperefe  can  enforme  you  best. 
1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Iii.  i  Doeg,  who  was  the 
Kinges  sheepreeve  [i  Sam.  xxi.  7].  1641  J.  DAY  Part. 
Bees  xi.  G  3,  Keeper  of  King  Obrons  Groves,  Sheepreeve 
of  his  flocks  and  Droves.  1552  HULOET,  *Shepe  rot,  lues 
omits.  1808  JAMIESON,  Sheep.rot,  butterwort  or  Yorkshire 
sanicle.  1844  \V.  C.  SPOONER  SIuepqo\  We  cannot  limit  the 
cause  of  rot  to  eating  the  sheep-rot  weed.  1897  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  II.  1024  In  the  sheep  D\istomntn\  hepaticum 
gives  rise  to  the  important  epizootic  known  as  '  sheep-rot '. 
1826  GOLDIE  in  Biscnoff  fan  Diemen  s Landd^-z)  i5/[The 
land  near  Circular  Head]  is.. a  good  "sheep  run.  1862 
COLENSO  Pentateuch  I.  59  In  Australia,  some  sheep-runs  are 
estimated  to  carry  one  sheep  to  an  acre.  1894  Act  57  fy 
58  Viet.  c.  57  §  59  Foot-and-mouth  disease,  sheep-pox, 
"sheep-scab,  or  swine-fever.  1895  M.  C.  POTTER  tr.  ll'ann- 
ing's  Syst.  Bot,  84  Rkodymema.  falmata . .is,  also  used  as 
food  for  sheep  and  hence  is  termed  '  *Sheep-seaweed  '.  1895 
Leader  3  Aug.  6/1  (Morris  Austral  Eng\  That  certain 
country  in  which  severe  losses  have  occurred  in  recent  years 
has  been  too  long  carrying  sheep,  and  that  the  land  has  be- 
come what  is  termed  '  *sheep  side  '.  ?  12. .  Reg.  Alb.  Bur. 
(MS.)  53  in  Kennett  CoweCs  fn/erftr.,  De  *Schepsi!ver  sc, 
pro  vi.  ovibus  id.  1675  SIR  W.  JONKS  Reports  280  Sheep- 
silver  . .  is  a  service  now  turned  into  money,  which  is  paid,  in 
respect  that  anciently  the  tenants  used  to  wash  their  lords 
sheep.  1809  R.  KERR  Agric.  Benv.  xv.  414  A  yearly 
allowance  in  money,  .from  30$.  to  40$.  each,  in  name  of 
sheep-silver,  being  a  commutation  of  an  ancient  permis- 
siun  of  keeping  a  few  sheep  upon  the  farm.  1822  HIB- 
BERT  Descr.  Shetl.  hi.  198  The  compliment  of  an  ox  and 
twelve  sheep  from  every  parish  had.. been  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Bothwt-11.  It  was.  .converted  into  a  perpetual 
tribute,  under  the  name  of  ox  and  hheep  silver,  a  1722  LISLE 
Husb.  (1757)  328  If  they  would. .send  them  abroad  for  a 
month . .  into  the  vale-lands . .  and  would  fold  on  their  "sheep- 
slates.  1813,  1854  [sec  SLEIGHT  so.3].  1851  Dorset  Gloss.^ 
SAtf6-s/ife,sheeps  pasture  or  walk.  1834  MACTAGGART  Gal- 
fovid,  Encycl.i  Dinner, . .  butter  melted  with  tar,  for  'sheep- 
smearing.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  I.  xi.  408  His  hands..bore 
most  legible  marks  of  a  recent  sheep-smearing.  i884SAKGEN  r 
Rep.  forests  N.  Amer.  517  Tar,  produced  by  burning  the 
dead  wood  and  most  resinous  parts  of  the  long-leaved  pine 
in  covered  kilns,  is  graded  as  follows : '  Rope  yellow  ', . .  —the 
highest  grade . . ; '  Roany ',  or '  Ship  smearing  '—the  next  run- 
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ning  of  the  kiln.  1872  OUVER  Eleni.  Bot.  n.  225  The  dioecious 
flowers  of  *Sheep-sorrel  {Rumex  Acetosella,  and  R.  Acetosa). 
1581 Reg.  Mag.  Sif. Scot. (1888)83/2  Lyuippttis et  lie  *Scheip- 
steidis.  1612  I  bid,  (1892)  239/2  Lie  scheipsteidis,  pasturns, 
predia  et  privilegia  pasturarum.  1566-7  Keg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  I.  501  The  twa  *scheip  stedingis  pertening  and  adjacent 
thairto.  1891  ATKINSON  Moorland  Par.  10  The  tenant  i.s 
privileged  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  free  *sheep-stray.  1869-73 
T.  R.  JONES  Cassdfs  Kk.  Birds  II.  290  The  Velvet-headed 
or  *Sheep  Wagtail  (Budytes  niclanoccplmtus}.  1609  Bim.E 
(Douay)  i  Kings  xvii,  Saul  knew  not  David,  being  perhaps  in 
a  'shepwards  habite.  1650  \ b.w,\\KxSilexScint.  \.Mountof 
Olives  ii,  What  need  The  sheep  bleat  thec  a  silly  Lay,  That 
heard 'st  both  reed  And  sheepward  play?  a  1723  LISI.H 
/•lust.  (1757)  344  The  *shecp-water  to  kill  the  scab.  1634111 
Rutland  Mag*  (1005)  II.  71  For  .sheep  wealde  in  fforest  of 
Leexs.  1851  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  m.  400  i  Black  and  blue 
br  '  ' 


SHEEP-BITING 


variety  of  same.  1908  M't'stiti.  Caz.  30  May  6/3  The  stroi;., 
odour  of  sheep-wool  tells  you  of  the  flocks  grazing.. on  its 
hills  and  plains. 

9.  Combinations  with  sheep's  or  sfiecps*  (often 
varying  with  combs,  of  sheep,  see  7  and  8\  as 
sheep's  hell,  -belly,  -efu/tg,  -gather  (see  GATHKII 
j£.2),  -pelt,  -pluck  (PLUCK  j<M  6),  sleight,  -tallow, 
-trotters ;  sheep's  bane,  marsh  pennywort,  Hydro- 
cotyle  vutgaris,  in  the  West  Indies  //.  itmbellatii\ 
sheep's  beard,  the  genus  Urosperuntm  (Arno- 
pt^oti)\  sheep's  bit  (scabious)  =  sheep* s  scabious', 
t  sheep's-colour,  the  colour  of  unbleached  sheep' .-i 
wool ;  f  sheep's  course,  a  sheep-walk;  f  sheep's 
feet.Afctt/.,a  kind  of  stay;  sheep's  fescue  (grass), 
see  FESCUE  sl>.  4  ;  sheep's  foot,  (<0  the  foot  of  a 
sheep;  f  (/;)  a  kind  of  claw-hammer;  sheep's 
gutxs  =  CATGUT  ;  sheep's  heart,  put  symbolically 
for  (a  timid  person';  fsheep's  herd  =  SHEP- 
HERD;  f  sheep's  leather,  leather  made  from  sheep- 
skin ;  sheep's  parsley,  ?  hedge  parsley  ;  t  sheep's 
pellet,  sheep's  dung  ;  t  sheep's  russet,  russet 
such  as  was  worn  by  shepherds  ;  sheep's  scabious, 
Jasione  montana  ;  f  sheep's  silver,  mica  ; 
t  sheep's  snout,  a  variety  of  apple ;  sheep's  sorrel, 
Kumex  Acetosella  •  sheep's  tongue,  (a)  the  tongue 
of  a  sheep  used  for  food ;  (/>)  a  kind  of  bugloss ; 
sheep's-wool,  (a)  wool  from  the  fleece  of  a 
sheep  ;  (b)  a  West  Indian  sponge,  Spongia  equina, 
var.  gossypina ;  (c)  sheep* s-wool fat,  lanoline  (.$)'</. 
Soc.  Lex.  1898).  For  shecfs  louse,  sheepsmant 
sheep's  skin,  sheefs  tick,  see  SHEEP-LOUSE,  etc. 

1597  GKRARDE  flerbaln,  cxliii.  425  Akindeof  Nauelwoort, 
..which  is  called  of  the  husbandman  *Shecp(.->ljane.  1861 
MRS.  LANK  ESTER  Wild  Fl.  61  Marsh  Pennywort,  .known 
as  Pennygrass,  White-rot,  Fluke-wort,  and  Slieep's-bane. 
1864  GRISEBACH  Flora  W.  Imi.  Islands  787.  1829  Louu* 


lether.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Skr.  in.  ii.  58  A  headstall  of 
sheepes  leather.  1896  '  J.  O.  HOBBES'  Herb-Moon  i  "Sheep's- 
parsley — with  its  long  green  stems  and  white  delicate  flowers. 
£1440  Promp.  Pan'.  445/2  "Schepys  pylett ..,  molestr.i. 
1530  PALSGR.  266/2  Schepes  pellet  or  dong,^«/  a  brcbis. 
1647  TRAPP  Comut.  Heb.  XL  35  Stretched  upon  the  rack,  as 
a  *sheeps-pelt  is  upon  a  drum-head.  1611  COTGR.,  Pressure, 
..A*sheepesplucke.  1761  H.  WALPOLE /,<•/.  toG.  Montagu 
5  May,  As  if  she  had  just  bought  a  sheepVpluck  in  St. 
James's  market.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Percevall  12,  I  am 
no  Ape  Carrier,  1  pray  you  defile  not  my  "sheeps  russet 
Coate,  with  your  dirlie  shoes  yet.  1624  SANDERSON  Serin. 
(1632)  446  All. .the  richest  ,silkes..are  as  lawfull  for  vs, 
as  . .  sheepesrusset.  1683  BUNYAN  Holy  ll'ar  263  They 
were  clothed  in  sheeps- russet.  1578  Lvm  ZW^tws  i. 


Armoury   n.    vii.    132/2    *Sheeps    Belly,    or   Intrels,    the 
puddings  called  strings,  or  Rope.     1796  WITHERING  Brit. 
Plants  II.  248  [lasiune  montana]  Hairy  Sheeps  Scabious 
..Scabious  *Sheepslrit.      1884  W.  MILLER  Piant-n,  124/2 
Sheep's-bit-Scabious.     Jasione  montana.     1551-*  Act  5^-6 
Edw.  VI ',  c.  6  §  23  Anye  other  color . .  then . .  watchett  *shepe.s 
color  lyon  color,     a  1562  G.  CAVENDISH  Wolsey  (1885)  89  The 
King  being  in  his  doublet  and  hosen  only,. .all  of  sheep's 
colour  cloth.     1623   T.  SCOT  Highways  of  God  76  Euery 
Farme,    euery  trade,  euery  *Sheepes-course  i.s  his.     1552 
HULOET,  *6hepes  dunge  or  tyrdles,  rndns.     1669  WORLIDGB 
Syst,Agricf  67  Shecps-dungis  very  excellent  being  dissolved 
wholly,  .to  Steep  Grain  therein.   1530  PALSGR.  266/2  *Schepes 
fete)  pied  de  mwton.  i6a6  CAPT.  SMiTH.-icaV/.  I'ng.  Seamen 
16  Sheeps  feet  is  a  stay  in  selling  a  top  mast,  and  a  guie  in 
staying  the  tackles  when  they  are  charged  with  goods.     1759 
B.  STILLINGFI.EKT  Misc.  Tracts  (1790  390  Hills  where  the 
purple  and  *sheep's  fescue,.. and  the   silver   hair   grasses    i 
abound.     1683  MOXON  Meek.  Kxcrc.,  Printing  \\.  p  20  The    [ 
*Sheeps-Foot  is.  .of  Iron,  with  a  Hammer-head  at  one  end, 
to  drive  the  Ball-Nails  into  the  Ball-Stocks,  and  a  Claw  at 
the  other  end,  to  draw  the  Ball-Nails  out.     1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meck.t  Sfaep 's-foot  Trimmer^  a  pair  of  shears  or  cut-    • 
ting-pinchers  to  trim  the  excessive  growth  of  the  hoof.    1888 
BRANNT  Aniin.  fy  Veg.  Fats  266  Sheep's-foot  oil  is  obtained    | 
.  .from  the  feet  of  sheep.     It  resembles  neat's-foot  oil.    1580 
HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tom?,  Corce  oufressure^  a  *sheepes    I 
gather.      1599    SHAKS.  Much  Ado  11.    iii.    61    Is  it  not    I 
strange  that  "sheepes  guts  should  hale  soules  out  of  mens    ! 
bodies?     1801  Bcsuv  Diet.  Mus.  s.  v.  Viol d'amour,  a  viol, 
or  violin,  furnished  with  six  brass  or  steel  wires,  instead  of    , 
sheep's-gut.     1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  i.  444  And  this  way    j 
wil  I  take  vpon  mee  to  wash  your  Liuer  as  cleane  as  a  sound    \ 
*sheepes  heart.     1818  SCOTT  Rob  Itoy  ix,  I  tell  thee,  man, 
fear  nothing,  ..Why,  thou  sheep's  heart,  how  do  ye  ken  but 


Ixxiii.  109  The  third  [kind  of  scabious]  is  called  in  English 
*Sheepes  Scabious:  in  French  Scabieitse  de  brebis,     1814 
JAMIESON   Illuslr.    Northern   Antiq.   401    The   walls    and 
I    roof,  which  were,  .mcrusted  with  'sheeps-silver  and  spar. 
1847  HAU.IWKLL,  +  Sheep' s-slittt  sheep's  pasture,  or  walk. 
Dorset.     1664  EVELYN  Kal.  I/ort.  Aug.   72  The  Seaming 
1    Apple,  Cushion  Apple,.. *Sheeps-snout.      1578   LYTE   Do- 
\    doens  v.  ix.  558  'Sheepes  Sorrel  loueih  dry   soyles.     1597 
|     GERAFDE  f/crl><il  n.  Ixxx.   320  O.ralis  tenm/olia^  Sheepes 
,    Sorrell,     1745  .Season.  Advice  Prof.  (ed.  2)  18  Nothing  now 
;    appears  but  loose  Stones  and  Sheeps  Sorrel.    1863  BARING- 
GOULD  Iceland  xi.  242  Among  the  marshes,  I  found.. both 
the  common  and   sheep's  sorrel  (Rutne.v  acstcsa  and  A'. 
j    acctosella}.     c  1400   *Schcpis    talow  [see  TALLOW  sl>.    1 0]. 
a  1425  tr.  Ardernc's  Fistula  92  pan  ow  bou  for  to  putte  with 
beoilcaswar  (rid  parte  of  schepez  talow.  c  1450^7.  /:.  M>\{. 
l'-k.  (Heinrich)  77  Uo  ber  to  be  jus  of  hynygrcne  and  sliepes 
tarowe  [read  talowe].     1552  HULOF.T,  *Shepcs  tongue  licil--. 
agnighssa.    1578  LYTR  Do.iwns  \.  iii.  7  The  fifth  [kind  of 
Bu^loss]  is  the  \vilde  Unglosse,  or  Sheepes  tongue.     1641 
MURREL  Cooker  ie  (ed.  5)  23  A  made  dish  ol  Shcepts  tongues. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  s.  v.    Tongue,    Pi^s'-tongues, 
sheep's    tongues,    calves'-tongues.      1596    NA^HP:    Saffron. 
Walden  Wks.  (C.ro^arU    III.    1^9   *Sl».x'pes    trotters,    pork- 
nells,  and  butterd  rootes.      1771  SMOLLKTT  Ihtittph.  Cl.  10 
May  (1815)  82  Paunccford  once  resided  in  a  garret ;  wliere 
he  subsisted  upon  --hecp's-trotters  and  cow-Iieel.    1888  Tinn's 
(weekly  ed.)  11  May  15/1,  3d.  worth  of  sheep's  trotters.     1721 
AMHERST  Terrx  Fit.  App.  207  Tlie  bodies.. wrap'd  up.  .in 
*sheeps-wool.      1883  tiooi.i-:  //.>/;.  Indnstr.  I'.S.  A.  53  The 
finest  (luality  of  American  Spuiye  is  the  Sheep^wool. 

10.  ra^sinj^  into  adj.  a.  (in  early  use  nl.>o 
shcefs\  cf.  SHKKP'S  KVK.)  Sheep-like,  sheepish. 

rt'553  UDAI.L  Raster  D.  iv.  vi.  (1869)  70  Hither  will  he 
repairc  with  a  sheepes  looke  full  prim.  1807  Sin  K.  U'II.SON 
i  ;  May  in  Life  (1062)  II.  .  u  \Vitu  a  >hetp  f.ice  and  falter- 
I;IL;  \~oice. 

b.  In  parasynthetic  formations  (and  their  deriva- 
tives), chiefly  with  reference  to  the  timidity  or 
stupidity  of  the  sheep,  as  shcep-jaccd,  -headed. 
-hearted ',  -spirited ',  -witled  &&}*.  ;  also  -j-  sheep-hited 
adj.,  of  the  colour  of  a  sheep's  fleece. 

J583  /-''A11-  /;/-  $t*  Andruw  1070  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xlv,  A  scneip  hewit  clock  to  cover  his  cleathis,  i6z3  J. 
TAYLOR  ^  Water  I'.)  .\Vn'  Discoi:  \\  6  b,  Those  simple  Sii^pc- 
,  headed  fuoles.  1629  TURD  Lovers  Met.  in.  iit  Sheepe- 
,  spirited  IJoy,  altliougli  lie  had  not  mairiid  me,  He  might 
haue  proferd  kiiulntsse  in  a  corner.  1775  SHM:II>AN  Rivals 
in.  i,  A  vile  sheep-hearted  blockhead  !  1848  THACKERAY 
I'an.  Fair  xxvn,  1'he  n.ust  niuilcst,  silent,  sheep-faced  and 
nictk  of  littlu  invn.  1852  C.  W.  HOSKVNS  T,i/pa  44  Tin.- 
extraordinary  sheep-sightedness  of spade-and-tnattock-wield- 
iiii;  humanity,  1879  F.  \\'.  KciiixsoN  Coivurd  Consc.  ii.  vii, 
General  sheepfacedness  cn-.itL'd.  1889  *  MARK  TWAIN  ' 
Yankee  Crt.  A".  Art  It.  viii,  The  sheep-wilted  earl  \\hocould 
claim  long  descent  from  a  King's  lenian. 

Sheep,  J'.  local,  [i.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  weed 
or  to  dun^  land)  by  pasturing  sheep  upon  it. 

1808  BATCHKI.OR  Agric.  Bedford 405  Beans.. are  generally 
$ht-t-/>t'dt  as  it  i.s  termed,  or  weeded  by  the  folding  flock. 
1856  Jrnl.  A'.  Agric.  Soc.  XVII.  i.  136  It  [a  field]  had  been 
i  sheeped  all  the  .summer,  but  not  dunged  from  the  fold.  1898 
RIDER  HAGGARD  Fanners  1  V.  (1899)  101  The  best  chance 
of  turning  it  into  a  really  sound  pasture  is  to  sheep  it  heavily. 

Shee'p-bi:ter.  [Cf.  WFris.  skicpptlrittr  in 
sense  i.] 

1.  A  dog  that  bites  or  worries  sheep.  (Also 
attrib.)  ?  Qbs. 

1548  PATTKN  Expect.  Scot.  Mviijb,  Lyke  shepe  byter 
curres  tosnach  vpand  it  wear  butasory  lambe  for  their  prej'. 
1573  tr.  Mtirlorafs  Apoc.  25  Not  shepherd^,  but  sheepe- 
bytcrs  &  woolues  which  spare  not  the  Lxirds  flocke.  1602 
,  BRETON  Mother's  Blessing  ((jrosuri)  9/2  No  slouen,  sluggard, 
nor  sheep-biter  dogge.  1664  Homer  A  la  Mode  39  Their 
eares  like  sheep-biters  they  hang'd.  1831  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON 
F.i- ere.  (1842)  I.  418  The  public,  .are  running  in  upon  them 
as  at  the  last  hour  of  a  parish  sheep-biter. 

f2.  Jig.  a.  ?  A  malicious  or  censorious  fellow. 
b.  A  shifty,  sneaking,  or  thievish  fellow.  (Cf. 
SHEEP-BITING  ///.  a.  below.)  Obs. 

*S%9  I?  NASHE]  Almond  for  Parrat  17  b,  What  say  you 
to  that  zealous  sheepebyter  of  your  owne  edition  in  Cam- 
bi  idge.  1601  SHAKS.  Twet.  N.  n.  v.  6  Wouldst  thou  not  be 
glad  to  haue  the  niggardly  Rascally  sheepe-biter,  come  by 
some  notable  shame?  1656  HEVLIN  Sun-,  France  40, 1  was 
fain  sometimes  to  put  on  a  little  impudence,  that  I  might 
avoid  the  suspicion  of  a  gelding  or  a  sheep-biter.  1692  K. 
L'KsTRASGE  Fables  cccxxx.  288  There  are  Political  Sheep, 
biters  as  well  as  Pastoral ;  Betrayers  of  Publique  Trusts,  as 
well  as  of  Private,  a  1700  Ii.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Sheep- 
biter,  a  poor,  sorry,  sneaking,  ill-lookt  Fellow.  1778  SHKK- 
IDAN  Camp  i.  i,  I'll  throttle  you,  you  sheep-biter, 
t  3-  A  great  mutton-eater.  Obs. 
1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujfe  37  Then  the  sly  sheepe-biter 
issued  into  the  midst.  1640  Wondtriitg  Jeiv  36  The 
Character  of  the  Glutton. .  a  tormenter  of  Poultry,.. a  terrible 
Sheep-biter;  a  horrible  Mutton-monger. 

t4.  One  who  runs  after  'mutton1;  a  woman- 
hunter,  whoremonger.  Obs. 

1611  CHAPMAN  May  Day  in.  i,  I  wish  all  such  old  sheep«- 
biters  might  alwaies  dippe  their  fingers  in  such  sauce  to 
their  mutton.  1630  R.  Johnson's  J\ingd,  <V  Cemmw.  56 
You  shall  see  an  old  sheep-bitcr.  .with  a  slavering  lip,  a 
bleare-eye. .,  courting  of  a  comely  Lady.  1719  D'URFEY 
Pills  II.  345  You  that  are  plying  for  Sheepbiters  here,  And 
hope  to  sell  your  Mutton  Loyns  so  dear. 

So  Shee  p-btting  vbl.  sb.  (rare];  t///.  a,, given 
to  biting  or  worrying  sheep  ;  fig.  thieving,  sneaking 
(in  Scott  an  echo  of  Shaks.). 

^1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  v.  i.  359  Show  your  sheepe- 
biting  face,  and  be  bang'd  an  houre.  1620  MIDDLETON 
Chaste  Maid  11.  ii.  (1630)  22  Sheepe-biting  Mungrcls.  1623 
FLETCHER  Rule  a  Wife  v.  iv,  How  like  a  sheep-biting 
Rogue  taken  i'th'  manner,  And  ready  for  the  halter  dost 
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thou  look  now  !  1817  J.  MAYER  Sportsman's  Direct,  (ed.  a) 
209  To  cure  a  Dog  of  Sheep-biting.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw. 
xxix,  That  pitiful  sheep-biting  visage  of  thine. 

Skeepcot  (Jrpkpt).  Forms :  see  SHEEP  sb. 
and  COT  sb.\  =  next. 

14..  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  734/1  II ec  barcaria,  i.  wile,  a 
schepcott.  1549  Compl.  Scot,  vi,  43  There  f aid  is,  scheip  cot- 
t  is  and  ludgens.  1609  DANIEL  Civ.  JFaryvm.cii,  That  Sheep- 
cot,  . .  I  ratber  would  my  Palace  wish  to  bee,  Then  any  roofe, 
of  proudest  Maiestie,  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  61 
The  utility  of  sheep-cots  on  a  store-farm.  1872  JENKINSON 
Engl.  Lake  District  74  A  sheepcot  at  the  head  of  the  glen. 

SheepCOte  ''J/~ppk<?»t).  [f.  SHEEP  sb.  +  COTE  s<M] 
A  slight  building  for  sheltering  sheep;  a  sheep- 
house. 

1414  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  60/2  None  housynge  left  stond- 
ynge  ther  on,  but  gif  it  were  a  Shepecote.  14..  Tretyce  in 
W.  of  Henley's  Ilnsb.  (1890)  48  Make  clene  your  shepcote. 
a  1529  SKELTON  Howe  the  tiouty  Duke  of  Albany^  etc.  266 
As  it  were  a  gote  In  a  shepe  cote,  1538  STARKEY  England 
i.  iii.  72  Wher  hath  byn  many  housys  and  churchys,..now 
you  schal  fynd  no  thyng  but  schypcotysandstabullys.  1669 
WORLIDGB  Syst.  Agric.  201  To  pen  them  up  in  a  Barn  or 


are  last,.  .These  from  the  sheep-cote  sternly  cast,  Those  wel- 
comed to  the  fold. 

f  Sheeped,  ///.  a.  Obs.—1  [f.  SHEEP  sb.  +  -ED.] 
?  Made  spiritless  as  a  sheep. 

1626  UP.  HALL  Contempt.,  O.  T.  xx.  ix.  Hczekiah  <S- 
Scnna<:h.^  With  shame  and  grief  enough,  is  that  sheeped 
tyrant  returned  to  his  Nineveh  ;  having  left  behind  him  all 
the  pride,  .of  Assyria,  for  compost  to  the  Jewish  fields. 

Sheepfold  (p"pf<?<ild).    [(•  SHEEP  +  FOLD  sb^] 

1.  A  pen  or  enclosure  for  sheep. 

[c  1000  Ags.  Cosp,  John  x.  i  Se  l?e  ne  gre5  act  bam  gete 
into  sceapa  falde].  a  1430  liydifs  Bible,  Num.  xxxii.  16 
(MS.  C-C.C.)  Sheep  foldis.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  130 
perdoggisatkepid  J>er  shepefald.  1523-34  FITZHERB.  Ilnsb. 
§  18  It  is  tyme  toset  outtheshepefoldein  May.  16x1  BIBLE 
Judges  v.  16  Why  abodest  thou  among  the  sheepefolds,  to 
heare  the  bleatings  of  the  flocks  ?  1668  COWLEV  Several 
Disc.  iv.  Hor.  Ep.  52  To  pin  the  sheepfold.  1784  COWPER 
Task  \.  290  The  sheep-fold  here  Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants 
o'er  the  ^lebe.  1891  S.  C.  SCHIVENTER  Our  Fields  $  Cities 
142  Sowing  barley  on  a  recently-ploughed  sheepfold. 

attrib.  1820  KEATS  Isabella  xxxviii,  A  sheep-fold  bleat, 
b.y^-.,  csp.  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

1579  \V.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Fam.  Love  Ep.  Ded.  *!j  b, 
Many  lying  seers,.. vnder  Lambes  skmnes,  craftely  crept 
into  the  sheepfold.  1581  J.  HAMILTON'  in  Cath.  Tract. 
(S.T.S.)  75  The  scheipfald  of  Christ.  1635  A.  STAFFORD 
Fein.  Glory  136  The  Prince  of  all  Shepheards  whose  sheepe- 
fold  is  the  world.  1851  RUSKIN  (title)  Notes  on  the  con- 
struction of  Sheepfolds  [i.e.  churches].  1868  E.  YATKS 
Rock  Ahead  II.  iv,  The  man  who  had  dared,  .to  invade  the 
sanctity  of  her  sheepfold  and  carry  off  one  of  her  pet  lambs. 

f  2.   A  flock  of  sheep  ;   =  FOLD  sb.2  I  c.    Obs. 

1590  T.  WATSOS  Rglogue  fin.,  Poems  (Arb.)  175  Lets  hence, 
and  shut  our  sheepfolds  in  their  coat. 

Hence  t  Sheepfold  v.t  f  Sheepfolding1  vbl.  sb. 

1610  FOI.KINGHAM  A  ft  of  Survey  i.  ix.  21  If  they  be  there- 
withall  Sheepe-folded  and  ground-fedde  with  ruminant 
Cattell.  Ibid.  x.  23  The  sheepe-folding  and  foddering. 

Sheephead,  obs.  var.  SHEEP'S-HEAD. 

Sheephe(a"rd,  obs.  var.  SHEPHERD. 

Shee'p-hook.  Now  rare.  [See  HOOK  sb.  6.] 
A  shepherd's  crook. 

Alsoy?^.  with  reference  to  a  spiritual  shepherd ;  and  sym- 
bolically (often  opposed  to  sceptre}  of  the  shepherd's  calling 
or  the  office  of  a  bishop. 

14..  For.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 562/28 .,4£K/«.y,shephoke.  1323-34 
FITZHERB.  Husb.  §41  A  shepeherde  shoulde  not  go  without 
..his  shepe  hoke.  1535  COVKRDALB  I's.  xxii.  4  Thy  staffe 
&  thy  shepehoke  comforte  me.  a  t«j86  SIDNEY  Arcadia  11. 
(Sommer)  103  Dametas..was  teching  him  how  with  his 
sheephooke  to  catch  a  wanton  Lambe.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint, 
T.  iv.  iv.  431  Thou  a  Scepters  heire,  That  thus  affects  a 
sheepe-hooke ?  1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  78  The  Pastorly 
Rod,  and  Sheep-hooke  of  Christ.  .16751  F-stabl.  Test.  16 
They  who  were  grown  so  hardened  in  Mischief,  to  attempt 
..upon  the  Scepter,  would  never.. have  scrupled  at  the 
Sheephook.  1715  GAY  What  D'ye  Call  It  u.  viii,  Churns, 
sheep-hooks,  seas  of  milk,  and  honey  mountains.  1828  S. 
ROGERS  Italy  n.  A  Char.  29  Inherit  they  a  sheep-hook  or 
a  sceptre.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Sheep-hook^  a 
shepherd's  crook  for  catching  sheep  by  the  legs. 

Shee'p  house.  Nowrtf7?.  [Cf.  MDu.  schaep(s]- 
knitSy  OHG.  scafh&s  (G.  schafhaus}.']  A  covered 
pen  for  the  housing  of  sheep. 

[cioooJELFRicG/oss.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  105/12  <?»//£,  sceapa- 
hus.]  c  1410  MS.  Douce 335  fo.  72  b,  Ony  house,  that  ony 
beest  vseth  out  or  go  oute  at..,  that  is  to  say  swynhouse, 
nethous,  shephous.  1:1425  Voc.\r\  Wr.-Wiilcker  670/29  Hec 
barcaria,  schepehouse.  ?iS45  BRINKLOW  Compl.  xx.  F  j  b, 
A  shepehouse  and  .ij.  or  .iij.  shepardes.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
HeresbacKs  Husb.  in.  141,  1  haue  scene  some  sheep  houses 
so  framed,  as  they  haue  had  theyr  gates  toward  the  South, 
and  towarde  the  Easte.  1614  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Nipping 
Abuses  F  i,  Sheapheard  swames  to  sheephouse  driues  their 
sheep.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  100  Where  you 
cannot  fold  Sheep,  to  have  a  Sheep-house  to  feed  them  in. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  71  The  whole  have  hay.. 
in  the  sheep-house,  on  wet.  .nights.  1906  Macnt.  Mag.  Nov. 
63  Och,  it's  only  a  wee  bit  of  a  sheephouse. 

Shee'pified,  pa, pple.    Made  sheep-like. 

1812  COLERIDGE  Let.  to  his  Wife  24  Apr.,  His  legs  and 
hoofs  are  more  than  half  sheepified. 

f  Shee-piness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SHEEPY  a.  + 
-N  ESS.  ]  Meanspiritedness. 

1663  S.  PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgr.  xj.  (1665)  63  Humility  then 
you  see  is  not  sheepiness,  but  loftiness  of  mind. 


Sheepish  (ppif),  a.  (adv.).  Also  3  shep- 
iss(h)e,  4  schep-,  4-6  shepishe,  6  sheppeshe, 
etc.  [f.  SHEEP  sb.  +  -ISH.  Cf.  MDu.  schaepsch 
(Du.  schaapsch),  G.  sckafisch.] 

1.  *fa.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  concerned  with  sheep; 
ovine.  Obs.  b.  Resembling  sheep  or  their  charac- 
teristics. Now  rare. 

ri2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  37  Sume  men..go3  eche  dai  to 
chirche  alse  shep  to  uolde..and  be5  cleped  shepisse  men. 
1532  MORE  Confut.  Bames  vm.  Wks.  763/2  For  al  their 
shepishe  semblaunce  outwardly,  righte  rauenous  wolues  are 
they  within.  1536  in  Lett,  Suppress.  J&EMMffrHiff  (Gundnl 
114  Soche  greate  ones. .in  time  paste,  like  bell-wethers, had 
led  the  sheppeshe  flockes  of  England  against  their  prince. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \.  (Sommer)  i  b,  Some  [shepherds 
were]  setting  a  bell  for  an  ensigne  of  a  sheepish  squadron. 
1611  STAFFORD  Niobc  11,  218  How  to  chuse  the  best  tarre  : 
..how  to  excell  in  sheepish  surgery.  1847  HELPS  Friends 
in  C.  i.  ii.  sr  It  is  not  a  sheepish  tendency,  but  an  inde- 
pendent resolve  growing  out  of  our  nature. 

t  2.   a.  Meek,  innocent.    Obs. 

ci2ooORMiN6654  Niss  he  nohht  hinnderr^acpne  pratt.  .Ace 
Iss  shepisshe  &  bilewhit. 

fb.  Simple,  silly.    Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  ll'ks.  (1880)  212  Queynte  s!ei3tis  to  disceyue 
schepische  men  of  worldly  goodis.  1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse 
19  b,  I  haue  reade  ouer  thy  Sheepish  discourse  of  the  Lambe 
of  God  and  his  enemies,  and  entreated  my  patience  to  bee 
good  to  thee  whilst  I  read  it.  1613  MAKSTON  Insat.  C'tess 
i.  i.  ro  Zounds  what  a  sheepish  beginning  is  here  ? . .  thou  art 
a  simple  loner.  1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Def.  People 
vii.  169  Would  not  the  English  do  you  a  kindness  in  that, 
you  sheepish  Fellow,  you? 

f  C.  Excessively  meek  or  submissive,  fearful  or 
timorous  ;  mean-spirited.  Obs.  exc.  as  implied  in  3. 

c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  F  v,  While  thou 
would  behaue  thee  demure  and  pacient,  Beware,  be  not 
rcmisse  nor  sheepish  in  no  wise.  1659  MILTON  FrccCommiv* 
17  Monarchs.  .whose  aim  is  to  make  the  people,  wealthy 
indeed  perhaps  and  wel-fleec't.  .but.. not  only  in  fleece, but 
in  minde  also  sheepishest.  1709  SHAFTESB.  Charac,  I.  93  We 
are  happily  tam'd  and  render  d  thus  mild  and  sheepish.  1711 
ADIJISON  Sped.  No.  13  F  3  If  the  former  was  too  furious,  this 
was  too  sheepish,  for  his  Part. 

3.  Bashful  or  awkward  in  the  presence  of  others, 
esp.  in  society  to  which  one   is   unaccustomed  ; 
embarrassed  or  out  of  countenance  from  an  excess 
of  shyness  or  diffidence. 

1693  LOCKE  Educ.  §  68  Being  used  constantly  to  the  same 
Faces,  and  little  Company,  will,  when  he  comes  abroad, 
be  a  sheepish  or  conceited  Creature.  1773  GOLDSM.  She 
Stoops  I.  i,  Sensible,  good-natured;  I  like  all  that.  But 
then  reserved  and  sheepish  ;  that's  much  against  him.  a  1774 
TUCKKR  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II-  I24  Bring  an  unlicked  cub  into 
company,  and  you  will  find  him  shy  and  sheepish  ;.  .uneasy 
in  all  situations.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxix,  All  the  sheep- 
ish bashfulness  common  to  those  who  have  lived  little  in  re- 
spectable society.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  369 
Sheepish  lads  from  the  Universities.  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur. 
ix.  (ed.  4)  170  And  away  she  went,  leaving  Edward  looking 
rather  sheepish. 

4.  quasi-a/p.  and  adv.   =  SHEEPISHLY. 

1581  MULCASTER  7'<wV/iw.sxx>:ix.(i£S8)  187  It  makethbim 
to  sheptsh  bashfull.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  629  Sheepish  he 
doffs  his  hat. 

Sheepishly  (frdfli),  adv.  [-LT2.]  In  a 
sheepish  manner  ;  flike  sheep ;  fmeekly,  timo- 
rously, or  submissively  to  an  excessive  degree  ; 
with  a  bashful  or  embarrassed  look  or  appearance. 

1528  MORE  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  281/2  We  be  sure  ynough 
that  wolues  they  be  in  dede,  howe  shepishlye  soeuer  they 
looke.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  iv.  (1598)  414  When  the  rest 
(whoassheepe  had  but  followed  their  fellowes)  so  sheep- 
ishly  had  submitted  themselues.  1612  W.  MAUTYN  Yonths 
Instr.  69  Not  to  bee  foolishly  desperate,  nor  sheepishly 
feareful.  1663  S.  PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgr.  xxxvii.  (1665)  497 
Those  that  are  sheepishly  led  whither  confident  men  will 
have  them.  1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  n.  (1703)  102  Not 
that  men  are  bound  to  look  as  sheepishly  as  they  can,  for 
fear  of  an  imputation.  1714  POPE  Wife  of  Bath  183  Billy, 
my  dear,  liow  sheepishly  you  look.  Approach,  my  spouse, 
and  let  me  kiss  thy  cheek.  1830  Forrester  II.  147  The 
usual  bows  were  exchanged,  stiffly  on  the  part  of  the  peer, 
and  sheepishly  by  Frederick.  1870 'A.  R.  HOPE'  My  School- 
boy Fr.  xii,  I  hung  about  him,  feeling  sheepishly  grateful. 

Sheepishness  (Jrpijnes).  [-NESS.]  -r  Sim- 
plicity, stupidity;  ftimorousness;  excessive  bash- 
fulness  or  diffidence. 

1577  HELLOWES  Gueuara^s  Fam.  Ep.  62  To  speake  some- 
thing with  too  much  simplicitie.  .is  a  sheepishnesse.  1605 
CHAPMAN  All  Fools  i.  ii.  145  Your  forged  sheepishnes,  1633 
G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Ch.  Porch  xvi,  Thy  Gentrie  bleats,  as 
if  thy  native  cloth  Transfus'd  a  sheepishnesse  into  thy  storie. 
1647  TRAPP  Comm,  2  Cor.  xi.  3  Simplicity  :  the  world  cals  it 
sillinesse,  sheepishnesse.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  484  F  5 
Under  the  notion  of  modesty,  men  have  indulged  themselves 
iu  a  spiritless  sheepish  ness.  1814  SCOTT  U'av.  xviii,  A 
natural  and  rustic  grace,  with  nothing  of  the  sheepishness  of 
an  ordinary  peasant.  1863  COWDFN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char. 
vi.  153  He  is  bashful,  even  to  sheepishness. 

Shee'pless,  a.     [-LESS.]     Without  sheep. 

1868  W.  COKf  Lett,  fy  Jrnls.  (1897)  217  The  country  was 
full  of  blossom,  hedgeless,  sheepless. 

Shee'p-like,  «.  and  adv.    [-LIKE.] 
A.  adj.  Resembling  a  sheep  or  that  of  a  sheep; 
esp.  in  an  unfavourable  sense. 

1596  NORDEN  Pwgr.  Piety  (1847)  123  He  d'<?  foresee 
hypocrisy  Should  lurk  in  godly  weed,  And  wolves  in  sheep- 
like  tire  to  lie.  a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Heb.  iii,  6  Believers 
are  subject  to  wrongs.. for  their  sheep-like  and  dove-like 
disposition.  1851  RUSKIN  Sheepfolds™  Christ's  sheep  may 
be  guessed  at.  .by  their  sheep-like  behaviour.  1871  BESANT 
£  I<ICE  Ready-money  Mart,  xiii,  Men  possess  largely  them- 


selves tbe  sheep-like  propensity  of  following  where  one  leads. 
1891  FARRAR  Darkn.  fy  Dawn  Ix,  The  youth  refused  to  kill 
himself  with  the  sheeplike  docility  of  so  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

B.  adv.  Meekly,  submissively,  pusillanimously. 

1582  STANYHURST  SEneis  iv.  84  Shal  I  dy  sheepe  lyke,  not 
taking  kindlye  reuengment  ?  1590  MARLOWE  -2nd Ft.  Tam- 
bitrt.  iv.  ii.  3751  See  now  ye  slaues,  my  children  stoops  your 
pride  And  leads  your  glories  sheep-like  to  the  sword. 

Shee-pliiig.   [-LING.]  A  young  sheep.  "Also^f. 

1654  [J.  SPARROW]  tr.  Behmerfs  Myst.  Magn.  xxviii.  §  63 
If  the  sheepling  [orig.  Schdfflein\  shall  offer  to  stir,  and  shew 
more  then  a  sheepling  of  Christ.  1859  SALA  Gaslight  $  D. 
xviii,  Innocent  flocks  of  more  innocent  sheeplings. 

Shee'p-louse.  Also  -\  sheep's  louse  :  see 
SHEEP  so.  9.  [Cf.  G.  schaflaits,~D\\.  schaapslitis.~\ 
A  louse,  Triehodectes  sph&rocephalus,  which  infests 
the  wool  of  sheep.  Also  =  SHEEP-TICK. 

c  1440  Promp.  Paw.  445/1  Schepys  lowce,  fegot  askarida,. 
1530  PALSGR.  266/2  Schepes  louce,^>0z'  de  Jiio^'ton. 

14. .  Now.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  706/29  Hec  ascarida,  a  schep- 
lovvs.  1523-34 FITZHERB.  Husb. §44  Bromesalue.  .shal.  .kyll 
the  shepe  lyce,  and  it  shall  not  hurte  the  woll.  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  n.  ix.  190/1  Insects..  .Such  as  have  no  Wings,  but 
eight  Feet,  as.  .Sheep  Louse.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol. 
xxxiv.  III.  473  JMefaphaguS)  the  sheep-louse.  1844  H. 
STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  1 1. 152  Both  these  vermin  are  destroyed 
by  the  same  means  as  the  sheep-louse. 

Sb.ee'pnian.  Also  6  sheepesman,  see  SHEKP 
sb.  9.  [f.  SHEEP  sb.  +  MAN  sd.] 

1.  fA  shepherd  (obs.}\  U.S.  a  sheep-breeder  or 
-owner;   in  Canada,  a  sheep-tender. 

1591  A.  FRAUNCE  C'tcss  Pembr.  luychurch,  etc.  L  3  b,  Pan 
is  good  to  the  sheepe,  and  Pan  is  good  to  the  sheepesman. 
1620  QUARLES  Feast  ofWormes  (1638)  7  In  stead  of  Staffe, 
he  tooke  a  Sheepmans  weede.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Hks. 
(Surtees)  28  It  is  an  especiall  thinge  to  bee  regarded  of  a 
sheepman  to  keepe  goode  tuppes.  1883  American  VI.  382 
For  the  small  sheepmen,  the  shepherds,  and  above  all,  the 
herders,  it  is  a  terrible  life.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-farming  165 
The  sheep-men  of  Great  Britain.  1890  HAYDON  Riders  t>J 
Plains  (1910)  168  This  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  started 
by  sheepmen  in  the  hills, 

2.  ?  A  sheepstealer,  rogue. 

1640  BALFOUR  Sc.  Ball.  13  What  change  for  valiant  Cavi- 
lers  of  old  To  court  with  sheep-men,  rogues,  and  swinzeours 
bold. 

She  e*p-  mark. 

1.  The  mark  used  by  a  sheep-owner  to  distinguish 
his  sheep,  and  app.  formerly  by  illiterate  persons 
as  a  substitute  for  their  signature.  Also_/£". 

1534  CRANMER  Let.  in  Misc.  Wj-it.  (Parker  Soc.)  291,  I 
have  caused  one  of  my  secretaries  to  subscribe  for  such 
persons,  and  made  them  to  write  their  shepe  mark,  or  some 
other  mark,  as  they  can.. scribble.  1632  BROME  North. 
Lass  n.  i,  A  thumb-Ring  with  his  Grandsirs  Sheep-mark, 
or  Graunams  butter-print  on'L  a  1644  QUARLFS  Sheph. 
Orac.  ii.  (1646)  22  Then  brand  them  with  a  Crosse,  Our 
Masters  Sheepmarke.  1653  BAXTER  Christ.  Concord  98 
Have  you  forgotten  your  Masters  sheep-mark?  1693  « 
H  EVWOOD  Best  Entail  iv,  Children  of  believers  are  baptized, 
.  .and  thus  have  God's  sheep-mark  set  upon  them  betimes. 
1875  Arch&ol.  Cambrensis  Ser.  iv.  VI.  94  Sheep-Marks. 
I.  Bwlchplyg  (folded  notch). — This  is  produced  by  folding 
a  certain  part  of  the  ear,  and  cutting  off  with  the  shears  the 
part  thus  folded.  1887  Archyologia  L.  373  note,  When  the 
commons  were  unenclosed,  it  was  necessary  for  every  one 
who  had  a  right  of  pasture  to  have  a  sheep-mark  that  could 
be  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  bis  neighbours. 

f  2.  A  marking-tool  lor  sheep.    Obs. 

1580  TUSSER  Hush  (1878)  38  [Husbandlie  furniture.]  A 
sheepe  marke,  a  tar  kettle. 

Shee'p- master.    [Cf.  G.  schafineisUr*]    A 

sheep- own  or. 

a  1520  Vox  Popitli  66  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  270  Withe  to 
many  shepemasters,  That  of  erable  grounde  make  pastures. 
x6n  BIBLE  2  AVw^siii.  4  Mesha  king  of  Moab  was  a  sheepe- 
master.  1651  in  Hartlib's  Legacy  (1655)  167  The  great 
Sheep-Masters  usually  chuse  their  Sheeps-Walks,  or  Pas- 
tures, on  high  dry  Lands.  1745  De  Foe's  Etig.  Traaesm. 
xxxvii.  (1841)  II.  91  The  sheepmaster  shears  and  sells  the 
fleece.  1837  YOUATT  Sheep  540  Mercurial  ointment.. in 
frequent  use  among  sheep-masters  as  a  cure  for  the  scab. 
1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  357/1  Since  the  British  sheep- 
master  has  begun.. to  look  more  to  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  carcase. 

t  Shee'pness.    Obs.    [-NESS.]     Pusillanimity. 

^1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  387  Vertues  ben  transposed 
to  vices  ;  as  mekenes  is  cowardise, . .  and  myldenesse  is  shepe- 
nesse. 

Shee'p-pen.  [f.  SHEKP  sb.  +  PEN  sl>.1 ;  ?  partly 
intended  as  an  analysis  of  SHIPPON.]  A  pen  in 
which  to  keep  sheep. 

1649  BLITH  Engl.  Improver  xxiii.  139  Hay-Stacks,  or 
Sheep- Pens,  or  places  of  Shade,  a  1722  LISI.E  Husb.  (1757) 
335  Sir  Ambrose  Philipps's  sheep-pen.  1834  MARRYAT/V&-?- 
Simple  vii,  I  inquired  for  the  butcher,  whom  I  found  sitting 
in  the  sheep-pen  with  the  sheep.  1841  BROWNING  Pippa 
Passes  iii,  Many  a  valley-thief  Caught  in  the  sheep-pens. 

Sheep-pick  :  see  SHEPPECK. 
Sheep's  eye(S.     (Also  7  sheep-eyes.)     [Cf. 
\VFris.  skiepseach,  Du.  schaapsoog,  G.  schafeauge.} 
L  Phr.  a.  To  cast  (or  throw]  a  sheep1  s-eye  at  or 

upon,  now  usually  to  cast  (occas.  to  make]  sheep*s- 
eyesat'.  to  look  lovingly, amorously,  or  longingly  at. 
a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Garneschc  iii.  54  When  ye  kyst  a 
shepys  ie,  ..[At]  mastres  Andelby.  ^1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia 
n.  (Sommer)  107  Mopsa  throwing  a  great  number  of  sheeps 
eyes  vpon  me.  1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fairv.  iv,  Hero., 
seeing  Leanders  naked  legge,  and  goodly  calfe,  Cast  at  him, 
from  the  boat,  a  Sheepes  eye,  and  a  halfe.  1726  Adv.  Capt. 
R.  Boyle  247  Don  Manuel  cast  many  a  Sheep's  Eye  at  my 


SHEEP'S-EYE. 


Wife,  and  his  good  Lady  at  me.  1731-8  SWIFT  Pot.  Conversat. 
Sheep's  Eye  out 

w  i.  iv.  (Rtldg.)  9,  I 
could  not  help  casting  a  sheep  s  eye  at  the  gold  and  silver 


30,  I  have  often  seen  him  cast  a  Sheep's  Eye  out  of  a  Calf's 
Hea 


, 

ead  at  you.     1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  iv.  (Rtldg.}  9,  I 


s 


late  peeping  out  of  the  different  cupboards.  18x1  COLMAN 
r.  Grins  (ed.  5)  57  He,  the  beast  !  was  casting  sheeps-eyes 
at  her,  Out  of  his  bullock  head.  1848  THACKERAY  /  'an.  Fair 
xxvii,  The  horrud  uld  Colonel, . .  was  making  sheep's  eyes  at 
a  half-caste  girl  there.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commw.  I.xix. 
262  Local'leaders  cast  sheep's  eyes  at  the  seat. 

fb.    To  have  a  sheep's  eye\  (a)  to  be  timorous; 
(t>)  see  quot.  1711.    06s, 

1598  GOSSON  Trump,  ll'arre  Dsb,  Espialles  were  sent 
out  to  discouer  the  land  of  Promise,  some  of  them  hadde  a 
sheepes  eye  :.. Caleb  had  a  Lions  eye.  [See  Numbers  xiii. 


30,  31.]     1711  Spect.  No.  250  p  5  We  say  such  an  one  has  a 
Sheep's  Eye,  not  so  much  I 
simple  Slyness  of  the  Cast. 


p's  Eye,  not  so  much  to  denote  the  Innocence  as  the 


2.  An  amorous  glance. 

1604  W.  TEKILO  Fr.  Bacons  Profrh,  28^  If  a  couple  kindly 
kisse,  The  third  thinkes  somewhat  is  amisse.  Nowsheepes- 
eies  are  so  watch  t,  That  Lambes  can  hardly  sleepe.  1842 
LOVER  Handy  Am/y  ii,  Tom's  all  ram's  horns,  and  the 
widow  is  all  sheep's  eyes. 

So  Shee'p's-eye  v.  trans .^  to  cast  sheep's  eyes  .it. 

1801  COLKRIIKSE  Let.  to  A".  Southey  21  July,  I  should 
begin  to  look  the  damsel  Hope  full  in  the  face,  instead  of 
sheep's-eyeing  her. 

Sheepshank  (Jn-Jlvqk),  sb. 

1.  The  shank  or  leg  of  a  sheep. 

1675  COTTON  Planters  Man.  64  The  third  way  [of  making 
pnlhsados],  which  is  done  with  Sheep-shancks  fastned  in  the 
Walls,  is  doubtless  the  best. .  ;  but  the  bones  must  be  set  so 
near  together,  as  [etc.].    In  mod.  Diets. 

b.  Nae  sheepshank  (Sc.) :  a  person  or  thing  of 
no  small  importance. 

1785  (Apr.  21)  BURNS  Ep.  to  J.Lapraik  xii,  The  paughty, 
feudal  Thane, .  .Wha  thinks  himsel  nae  sheep-shank  bane, 
Hut  lordly  stalks,  c  1787  —  Brigs  of  Ayr  91,  I  doubt  na, 
frien',  ye'll  think  ye're  nae  sheep-shank.  1806  TANXAHILL 
/:/.  Jos,  Buchanan  ii  Mony  a  puir,  doilt,  servile  bodie 
Will . .  think  himsel  nae  sma  sheepshank. 

2.  Naut.    In  full   ^ sheep shank(s}  knot-.   A  knot 
cast  on  a  rope  for  temporarily  shortening  it  with- 
out cutting  it  or  unfastening  the  ends. 

Formed  by  doubling  the  rope  in  three  parts  and  taking  a 
hitch  over  the  bight  at  each  tnd  with  the  other  rope  (Voyle). 

P  By  a  printer's  or  clerical  error  in  Manwayring's  St-a- 
mans  Dictionary  (1644),  the  explanation  of  Sheep-shancfe 
and  the  heading  of  the  following  article SAff  res  were  omitted. 
Hence  Randle  Holme  Armoury  in.  166/1  erroneou*ly 
explains  Sheepshank  as  ( two  Poles  set  across  where  a  Block 
is  hung  '  etc.  (—  SHEAR  sb.1  4). 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman* $  Gram.  v.  26  Sheepshanks 
Knot.  The  last  is  the  Shepshanke,  which  is  a  knot  they 
cast  upon  a  Runner  or  Tackle  when  it  is  too  long  to  take  in 
the  goods,  and  by  this  knot  they  can  shorten  a  rope  without 
cutting  it.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780',  Sheep-shank^ 
a  sort  of  knot  or  hitch  [etc.].  1788  Chambers'  Cycl.  s.  v.  /w/<?.', 
The  sheep-shank-knot.  1834  MARRYAT  Peter  Simple  vi,  Pass 
that  brace  through  the  bull's  eye,  and  take  the  sheepshank 
out  before  you  come  down.  1870  Rontledge's  Ev.  Boy's 
Ann.  246  When  both  ends  of  the  rope  are  fast,  the  'sheep- 
shank  '  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  dogshank  shortening 
is  used. 

Hence  Shee-pshauk  v.  trans. ,  to  shorten  (a 
rope)  by  means  of  a  sheepshank. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  s.  v.,  The  runner  of 
the  tackle  is  sheep-shanked.  1886  J.  M.  CAULFEILD  Sea- 
manship Notes  4  Shorten  up  buoy-rope..  ;  this  is  done  by 
sheep-shanking  it. 

Sheep's  head.  Also  Sc.  sheep-head.  [Cf. 
Du.  schaapshoofd)  G.  sc/iafshattpt,  also  WFris. 
skieppekop)  LG.  schaapskopp,  Du.  schaapskop,  G. 
schafskopf  =  simpleton.] 

1.  The  head  of  a  sheep ;  the  dish  consisting  of 
this. 

154*  BOORDE  Dyetary  v.  (1870)  240  Nowe  to  sende  for 
breade,  and  by-and-by  to  sende  for  a  shepes-heade.  ?  a  1550 
Freiris  Berwik  260  in  D-unbar^s  Poems  294  Sowsitnoltfute, 
and  scheipheid.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  tV.  18  July  Let.  i. 
(1815)  257  The  servants  had  been  informed.. that  there  was 
nothing  to  eat  in  Scotland  but  oatmeal  and  sheep's-heads. 
c  1790  BURNS  Ep.  Col.  De  Pey$ter&  Like  asheep-head  on  a 
tangs.  1840  THACKERAY  Barber  Cox  Apr.,  I  was.  .set,  as  is 
the  custom  in  our  trade,  to  practise  on  a  sheep's-head.. 
before  I  was  allowed  to  venture  on  the  human  countenance. 

attrib.  1737  Ochtertyre  House  Bk.  (S.H.S.)  102  Sheephead 
broth.  1817  Lintoun  Green  ix.  viii,  He'd  singed  the 
sheep's  heads  to  the  fell,  Ta:  mak'  the  sheep-head  kale. 
1827  SCOTT  Surg.  Dau.  v,  Sheep-head  broth  and  haggis. 
1884  St.  James  s  Gaz.  26  Jan.  5/1  Sheep's-head-pie.,  and 
other  substantial  Scotch  dUbes. 

2.  A  fool,  simpleton.     fAlso  as  adj.,  stupid. 
1541  [see  SHEEP  sb,  5].    1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fools  \\.\^  Kisse 

her  you  sheepes- head.  1624  GEE  Foot  out  ofSnare  App.  108, 
I  suppose. .[nej  hath  better  deuices  then  this  simple  sneepes- 
head  inuention.  1780  Mirror  No.  98  What  a  powdered 
sheep's-head  have  we  got  here  ?  1878  J.  PAYNE  tr.  /  'illon's 
Pot-ms  (i8Si)  74  My  poor  orphans. .Are  grown  in  age,  and 
wit  likewise.  No  sheepsheads  are  they. 

3.  a.  A  large   and    much    esteemed   food   fish, 
Archosargns  or  Diplodus  probatocephalus  (Sargus 
ovis},  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

So  called  from  a  supposed  resemblance  of  its  head  to  a 
sheep's. 

1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  624  In  the  Rivers  are  great  plenty 
and  variety  of  delicate  Fish  ;  one  kind  whereof  is  by  the 
Knglish  called   a   Sheepshead.      1796  T.  TWINING   Trar. 
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b.  A  freshwater  fish  resembling  the  drum  fish, 
Haplodinotus  grunnuns  or  Corvina  oscula,  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes  ;  also  locally  in 
N.  America  applied  to  various  other  fishes. 

1836  J.  RICHARDSON  fauna  Bor.-Amer.  in.  65  Scixna 
(Corvitia)  Richardsonii.  The  Malashegane  inhabits  Lake 
Huron.  .  .It  is  called'  Sheep's-head'  by  the  Anglo-Canadians. 
1888  [see  POBGY].  1897  0////VXXX.  4jsA  The  'sheep*. 
head  '  (freshwater  dium),  a  good-looking,  silvery  fish. 

4.  Short  for  shecfs-hcad  clock. 

1887  N.  ff  Q.  Ser.  VH.  III.  285  The  square-faced  [clocks] 
were  '  sheep's  head  ',  and  the  round-faced  '  wag  o'  th'  wall  '. 

6.  Comb.y  as  sheep's-head  clock,  a  clock  having 
the  works  exposed  to  view  ;  sheep's-head  fish  — 
3  a  ;  sheep's-head  gull,  the  great  tern  ;  sheep's- 
head  porgy  (see  POBGY)  ;  tsheephead  sword, 
a  basket-hilted  sword  ;  so  sheep-head  hilt. 

1872  Routledge*s  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  9/1  An  old  Dutch  clock, 
of  the  kind  known  as  a  '  *Sheep's-head  '  clock.  1846  Ou  KN 
Led.  Anat.  Vertebrate  Aniui.  i.  Fishes  220  The  *  Sheep's- 
head  Fish(Sargus).  1808-13  A.  WILSON  8:  BOXAI-ARTE  Anu  >-. 
Ornith.  (1831)  HI.  i53  The..  great  tern,  .by  many,  .is  tailed 
the  *sheeps-head  gull.  1707  \V.  HOPE  Fencing  v.  158 
[Swords]  with  good,  closs,  or  as  they  are  more  commonly 
termed  by  the  Vulgar,  Shell  or  *Sheep-head  Hilts.  1817 
Lintoun  Green  12  A  'sheephcad  sword, 

Hence  Shee  pshead  i1.,  C.S.  to  fish  for  sheeps- 
head  ;  Sheep  shea  'dism  nom'e-wd.,  the  practice  of 
eating  sheep's-head. 

1841  THACKERAY  in  Frasers  Mag.  XXIII.  711  Cannibalism 
in  the  South  Seas,  and  sheepsheadism  in  Scotland. 

t  Shee'p-shear,  sb.  Ohs.  [Back-formation 
f.  SnEEP-SHEAiiiNG.  OE.  had  scdapscant  (scarte  act 
of  shearing:  see  SHAKE  .*£.•'*).]  Sheep-shearing. 

1616  Rich  Cabinet  54  So  is  he,  neither  at  season,  sheep- 
sheere,  or  haruest,  beholding  to  any  man.  a  1635  T.  RAN- 
DOLPH Poems  (i663)  76  To  morrow  morning  .  .  Pan's  Cornet's 
blown,  and  the  great  Sheep-shear's  kept. 

Shee-p-shear,  v.  rare.  In  7  -share.  [Back- 
formation  f.  SHEKP-SREAEIXG.]  a.  intr.  To  shear 
sheep,  f  b.  trans.  To  '  fleece  ',  swindle. 

1618  Oiules  Almanacke  45  A  cozoning  nip  shall  sheepshare 
a  cunny  of  his  coyne.  1909  Essex  Rev.  XVIII.  170  My 
poor  old  father  lamed  many  lads  to  ship-shear  in  his  day. 

Shee'p-shea  :  r  er. 

1.  One  who  shears  sheep. 

1539  IJiBLE  (Great)  Gen.  x.xxviii.  12  ludas.  .went  vnto  hys 
shepe  shererstoTymnath.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.ix.  176/2 
Sheep  shearers.  1853  MIL&CRN  Sheep  <$•  Shepherding  39 
The  obtaining  of  servants  for  shepherds  and  sheep-shearers. 
1898  J.  A.  GIBBS  Cots-wold  Village  xvii.  387  First  of  all  there 
was  the  sower's  feast,..  then  came  the  sheep-shearer's  feast. 
b.  A  machine  for  shearing  sheep. 

1908  Chamb.  EncycL  IX.  380/1. 

f2.   Cant.  (Seequot.)    Obs. 

a  1700  15.  E.  Dit.t.  Cant.  Crew,  Sheep-shearers^  Cheats. 

Slieepp-sliea:riiig,  vbl.  sb. 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  shearing  sheep. 

1607  TOPSELL  l-'our-f.  Beasts  623  In  auncient  times  there 
were  great  feastes  at  their  sheepe-shearings.  1611  COTGR. 
s.  v.  Brebis,  Sheepe-sheering  is  not  euer  in  season,  a  1722 
LISLK  Hush.  (1757)  319  Two  or  three  days  before  my  sheep- 
shearing.  1809  J.  LAWRENCE  Treat.  Cattle  312  Sheep 
shearing  is  performed  twice  a  year  in  some,  .countries. 
1829  Chapters  Phys.  Set.  56  The  shears  used  in  sheep- 
shearing. 

t  b.  fig.  Fleecing.    Obs. 

1633  MASSINGER  Maid  of  Hon.  i.  i,  His  sheepe  sheering, 
nay  shaving  to  the  quicke. 

2.  The  season  for  shearing  sheep. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  ix.  176/2  Sheep  shearing,  is  that 
time  wherein  the  Wool!  is  cut  off  them,  which..  was  ever 
accounted  days  of  Mirth  and  Feasting.  1771  FOOTE  Maid 
of  B.  in,  Wks.  1799  1  1  .  230  Poul.  That  must  be  a  good  forty 
yearssince.  Flint.  Come  sheep  shearing  next.  1837  YOUATT 
Sheep  ii.  34  The  sheep-shearing  was  the  season  of  peculiar 


rejoicing. 
o. 


The  feast  held  at  the  shearing-season. 

1611  SHAKS.  IVint.  T.  iv.  iii.  125,  I  must  go  buy  Spices  for 
our  sheepe -shearing.  1611  ShuttUworths*  Ace.  (Che  t  ham 
Soc.)  194  Twoe  hinder  quarters  of  veale,  for  provicion 
against  sheepe  shearinge.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  P kilos,  in. 
(1687)  io8/i,  I  took  a  Lute  and  bid  him  Sing  the  Ship, 
shearing  of  Simonides.  1797  A.  YOUNG  in  Autobiogr.  (1898) 
276,  I  went  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  sheep-shearing.  1837 
Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  223/2  Cumbrian  peasantry  have  various 
festive  meetings,  called  the  kirn,  or  harvest-home,  sheep- 
shearing,  merry  nights,  and  upshots.  1846  BAXTER  Libr. 
Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  p.  xxvii,  The  sheep-shearing  of 
Woburn  or  Holkham,  in  the  last  century,  where  nobles, 
gentlemen,  and  labourers  met  together. 

4.   attrib.  esp.  in  sheep-shearing  feast. 

1586  FERNE  Blazon  Gentrie  i.  71  If  you  come,  to  our  sheep, 
shering  veast-.yous  taste  of  our  cheese  cake.  1611  SHAKS. 
Wint.  T.  iv.  iii.  39.  1763  Must-urn  Rust.  I.  13  It  being 
merry-making  time, ..like  vintage,  or  sheep-shearing  time. 
1847  T.  MILLKR  Pict.  Country  Life  58  An  old  practical 
farmer,  one  who.  .has  his  sheep- shear  ing  feast  and  harvest- 
home.  1886  C  SCOTT  Sheep-farming  141  A  steam  sheep- 
shearing  machine. 

Shee'p-shears,  /*.  [f.  SHEEP  +  SHEAR1.  Cf. 
NFris.  sjappsjur,  MDu.  schaepschare  (Du.  schaap- 
schaar],  G.  schafschere.]  Shears  for  shearing  sheep. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  ix.  176/2  Sheep  shares,  or  Wooll 
shares.  1757  Phil.  Trans.  I.  108  It  [lightning]  melted  an 
old  copper  skillet,  a  pair  of  sheepshears.  1841  S.  C.  HALL 
Ireland  II.  397  Small  shears,  like  the  modern  sheep-shears. 


Amer.  (1894)  156  The  Americans,  .have  given  the  appella-         1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  III.  2140  A  sheep-shears  with  a 

tion  of  sheepshcad  to  the  most  esteemed  fish  of  their  coast.        six  fingered  comb  and  a  revolving  bladed  disk. 

1885  I  farmer's  Mag.  Jan.  220/2  The  sheep's-head  and  channel  Come,  1797  J.  Robinson's  Directcry  of  Sheffield  \\b  Edge- 


1885  llarfer's  Mag.  Jan.  220/2  The  sheep's-head  and  channel 
bass  abounded. 
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SHEEP-TICK. 

Shee  pskin.    Also  sheep's  skin,    [Cf.  NFris. 
'   sjappskann.] 

1.  The  skin  of  a  sheep ;  esp.  one  used  as  a  gar- 
|    ment  or  in  the  making  of  a  garment. 

cizoo  ORMIN  3210  Hiss  girrdell  wass  off  shepe.ss  skinn. 
c  1440  Jacob's  Well  214  pise  schepysskynnes  wyth  whiche  I 
am  ivryed  were  scheep  bat  I  took  wrongfully  of  a  wydewe. 
^1440  LYDG.  Hors,  Shepe  $  G\  365  Thcr  is  aKo  made  of 
sheepis  skyn,  Pilchis  &  glovis.  c  1500  Cocke  Lorcltes  Bate 
2  A  shepes  skyne  of  a  wether.  1526  TINDALE  Hcb.  xi.  37 
Other,  .walked  vppe  and  doune  in  shepes  skynnes  \Kheims^ 
A.  /''.  sheep-skinnes].  1596  NASHF,  SaJ/'ron  il  'olden  K  i.One 
time  slice  slept  in  a  sheepes  skinne  all  night.  1738  OJiter- 
t)re  House  Bk.  (S.H.S.)  122  For  a  sheeps  skii.e  for  llie 
mill  .007. 

1411  Nottingham  Rtc.  II.  S6,  j.  shepskyn,  jd.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  i.  xvii.  62  He  was  al  be  furred  in  black 
shepe  skynnes.  1562-3  Act  5  Etiz.  c.  22  $  i  To.,  take  away 
the  Wooll  of  any  Shepe  skinne  or  Larnbt;  skinne.  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  i.  123  Is  not  Parchment  made  uf  Shet-p- 
skinnes?  1692  Capi.  Smith's  $>eaman*s  Gram.  \\.  iii,  91 
Sheepskins  to  make  Spunges.  1788  GIBBON  Dccl.  $  /'.  xli. 
IV.  149  They  promiscuously  slept  on  the  ground,  perhaps 
on  a  sheep-skin,  1850  W.  IK\  INC  Mahomet  xviii.  (1853)  Si 
Garb  of  coarse  woollen  patched  with  sheepskin.  1896 
HARRIF,  Sentiw.  Tommy  ii,  The  floor  was  bare  save  for  a 
sheepskin  beside  the  bed. 
b.  in  military  u.ic. 

1802  C.  JAMES  Alilit.  Diet.  s.  v.  .VXr/w,  Sheep  skins  are 
made  use  of  to  cover  the  mortars  or  howitzers  between 
firing.  1833  AY^-.  Iitstr.  Cavalry  I.  106  Draw  back  the 
sheepskin  and  shaUaque.  1871  ihiily  A't'ifj-  7  Sept.,  The 
ai  Cillery. .  were  the  first  to  lay  their  sheep-kin^  a>uiu. 

2.  The  skin  of  sheep  used  lor  parchment,  for  the 
making  of  drumheads,  in  bookbinding,  etc. 

1340  Aycnb.  44  lietere  may  ech  man  rede  ^e  ilke  zenne, 
and  \>e  obre  ine  ^e  boc  of  his  inwyt  banne  ine  ane  ssepes 
scinne.  c  1412  Hocn.i-:\  !•:  DC  Reg.  Pnnc.  1014  \\'e  stowpe 
and  stare  vp-on  \>e  shepes  skyn,  And  keepe  muste  our  song 
and  wordes  in. 

1567  GW<'  <v  Godlic  K.  (S.T.S.)  176  He  had  to  sell. .Re. 
missioun  of  sinnis,  in  auld  scheip  skinnis.  1596  Raigne  A". 
Edit).  Ill,  ii.  ii.  50  I'oore  shipskin,  how  it  braules  with  him 
that  be:iteth  it  !  c  1613  MlDDLETOM  No  Wit  like  ll'^mans 
iv.  ii,  Wiien  did  you  e'er  see  a  gentleman  set  his  hand  to 
anything,  unless  it  were  to  a  sheep-skin,  and  receive  a 
hundred  pound  for  his  pains?  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Ct. 
10  June  Let.  i,  I  will  find  a  slip  of  sheep-skin  that  will  do 
his  bu>inc.ss.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xxxii,  Where  some 
wise,  .conveyancer  yet  toils  for  the  entanglement  of  real 
estate  in  meshes  of  sheepskin,  in  the  average  ratio  of  about 
a  dozen  of  sheep  to  an  acre  of  land.  1870  Daily  Nws 
9  Sept.  5  The  music  of  the  sheepskin  and  the  trumpets. 

b.  U.S.  slang.  A  parchment  diploma  received 
on  taking  a  degree  ;  the  holder  of  such  a  diploma. 

1843  K.  CAKLTON  AVru  Purchase  (Hall  College  \\'ord;\ 
This  apostle  of  ourn  never  rubbed  his  back  agin  a  college, 
nor  toted  about  no  sheepskins.  Ibid.,  I  can  say  as  wt/11  ,^ 
the  best  on  them  sheepskins,  if  you  don't  get  religion . .  you'll 
be  lost,  teetotally.  1887  Lippincoti's  Mag.  Aui^.  1^99  He  has 
won  his  sheep-skin  ;  he  lias,  perchance,  gained  signal  honors 
in  his  university  course. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  us  sheepskin-clad^  -gatherer, 
c  1645  in  Archaeologia  LII.   141  A  fell  monger  or  Sheepe 

skin  gatherer.     1879  UKOWNING  Iran  Dram.  Idyls  63  About 
him,  watched  the  work  his  neighbours  sheepskin-clad. 

b.  attrib .  passing  into  adj.  Made  or  consisting 
of  sheepskin  or  parchment ;  written  on  parchment. 

1602  DKKKER  Satirom.  F  3  b,  This  ship-skin-cap  shall 
be  put  off.  1607  MIDUI.ETON  Fam.  Lwe  in.  i,  Wolves 
that  in  sheep-skin  bands  Prey  on  the  hearts  to  join  th1  un- 
willing hands.  1624  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Pasioralt  C  3  b, 
So  doth  a  sheepe-skin  Bond  make  money  breed.  1823 
J,  BAUCOCK  Dam.  Amusem.  83  Purify  ing  crude  mercury.,  by 
passing  it  through  sheep-skin,  .leather.  1827  SCOTT  Ckron. 
Cano'igate  I,  A  couple  of  sheep-skin  bags,  full  of  parchment 
and  papers.  1833  MARRYAT  Peter  Simple  xxxi,  To  put  the 
sheepskin  mat  on  the  stern  gratings  of  my  gig.  1837  CAR- 
LVLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vn.  v,  A  sheepskin  drum  !  1850  —  Latter- 
day  Pamph.  vi,  26  A  sheepskin  Act  of  Parliament. 

Hence  Shee'pskinned  a.,  clothed  in  sheepskin 
(in  quot.  1628  with  reference  to  Matt.  vii.  15). 

1628  PRVNNE  Brief  Sttrv.  2  That  some  should,  .watch 
against  deuout  and  sheepe-skind  Wolues.  1879  H.  S. 
EDWARDS  RHSS.  at  Honit  I.  202  Their  sheep-skinned  per- 
sons. 1889  '  F.  Ass  IKY  '  Pariah  \.  i,  Whenever  one  of  the 
fly-horses,  .shook  his  long-suffering  and  sheepskinned  head. 

Sheep-Steal,^.  [Back-formation  f.  next.]  /;//;-. 
To  be  a  sheep-stealer. 

1820  SHKLLKY  Hymn  Merc,  xlix.  Those  Who  swindle, 
house-break,  sheep-steal,  and  shop-lift. 

Sb.ee 'p-stealer.    One  who  steals  sheep. 

1634  S.\si>KKSON..SYr;«.  (1674)  II.  286  How  unequal  a  tiling 
is  it,,  .that  a  sacrilegious  church-robber  should  make  a  mitti- 
mus for  a  poor  sheep-stealer  ?  1778  JOHNSON  Let.  13  Oct., 
in  &uwta,  Pray  how  many  sheep-stealers  did  you  convict  f 
1829  HOGU  Sht-pk,  Cal.  II.  x.  325  A  notorious  sheep-stealer 
in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian. 

So  Sliee'p-stealinjf  rbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  133 
For  no  scheip  steilling  nor  wrangous  geir.  i648jKNKYN  />'//«</ 
Guide  i.  6  Their  trade  of  Sheep-stealing  will,  .decay,  a  1704 
T.  BROWM  Laconics  Wks.  1711  IV.  7  One  Shecpstealmg 
Rogue  will  spoil  all  the  rest.  1824  Miss  MITFORO  Village 
Ser.  I.  (1863)  70  We  shall  be  taken  up  for  sheep-stealing 
presently  ourselves. 

f  Sheepsy-wolvsy,  a.  Obs.  A  nonsense-corn- 
pound  based  on  LINSEY-WOOLSEY  (q.v.  3  b)  to 
suggest  *  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing '. 

1657  J.  WATTS  Scribe,  Pharisee^  etc.  252  Linsie  woolsie, 
sheepsie  ivoolvsie  prophets. 

Shee'p-tick,  t  sheep's  tick.    [See  TICK 
and   cf.    \VFris.    skieppetyk,    (i.   schafzeecke^ 
A  horny,  bristly,  wingless  lly,  A/flo- 
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SHEEP-WALK. 

phagits  ovimts,  which  infests  sheep,  embedding  its 
head  in  the  skin  and  extracting  the  blood.  Also*= 
SHEEP-LOUSE. 

c  1425  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  642/37  Hec  amittena,  schep- 
tyke.  1598  Mitcedorus  11.  iv.  68  A  ma.  The  shepheards  force 
would  haue  iaued  thousands  more.  Clo.  Aye,  shipstickes, 
nothing  else.  1668  CHARLETON  Onomast.  49  Reduvins,  the 
Sheeps  Teek.  1837  You  ATT  S/teep  544  The  sheep-tick.. 
propagates  with  much  rapidity,  although  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  sheep-louse.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm 
1  1  1.  1  109  Sheep  are  affected  by  a  troublesome  insect,  the  keb 
or  ked,  or  sheep-tick. 

Sliee  p-walk.  A  tract  of  grass-land  used  for 
pasturing  sheep. 

ig85  HARRISON  England  ii.  xix.  i.  205/2  Townes  pulled 
downe  forsheepe-walks.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  43*  A  field, 
Part  arable  and  tilth,  ..the  other  part  sheep-walks  and 
foulds.  1784  COWPER  Task  \\.  in  Sheep-walka  populous 
with  bleating  lambs.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  \\.  xxviii,  The 
dales.  .Are  now  one  sheep-walk,  waste  and  wide.  1886 
C.  SCOTT  Sheep-farming  122  A  study  of  the  botany  and 

feology  of  a  sheep-walk  Is  one  of  the  first  steps  to  successful 
erding. 

Hence  Shee'p-walker  Austral.,  a  sheep-master. 
1885  Daily   Tel.  20  Nov.    (Cass.i,   The  sheep-walkers  of 
Taranaki  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
duce by  way  of  Auckland. 

Shee'p-wash,  sb. 

1.  The   washing  of  sheep   before   shearing;  the 
place  where  sheep  are  washed. 

749  in  Hirch  Cartitl.  Sax.  (1885)  I.  257  Of  bam  stane  on 
sceapwsescan.  764-75  Ibid.  231  Juxta  fluvium  qui  dicitur 
Stur  ad  vadum  nomine  Scepesuuasce.  1640  BRATHWAIT 
Two  Lanes.  Lovers  19  (Halliw.,1  A  seed-cake  at  fastens;  and 
a  lusty  cheese-cake  at  our  sheepe-wash.  1877  N.  H7.  Line. 
G/oss'j  Sheep-?vesh,  a  place  in  a  stream  or  pond  where  sheep 
are  washed.  1890  Melbourne  A  >gns  9  Aug.  4  '-2  They  would 
start  shearing  in  three  weeks.  He  would..  get  me  booked 
for  a  good  billet  in  the  sheepwash.  1898  TRASK  Norton- 
sitb-Hatttdon  189  The  sheepwash  was  for  the  use  of  all  who 
kept  sheep. 

2.  A  preparation  used  in  washing  sheep,  sheep- 
clip. 

1858  SIMMOSDS  Diet.  Trade,  Sheep-wash^..  &  mixture  of 
arse:iious  acid  and  soft  soap  in  water,  in  which  sheep  are 
dipped.  1882  D.  WOOD  Sheep-dipping  (1885)  16  It  has 
.  .  been  customary  to  employ  tobacco-water  as  a  sheep-  wash. 

Hence  Shee'pwash  r.,  Shee'pwasher,  Shee-p- 
washing1  vbl.  sb.  ;also  attrib.}. 

1891  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  :  Sydney-side  Saxon  x,  He  can't  dig 
or  *sheep-wash  or  plough  there.  1890  —  Col,  Reformer 
(iSpi)  122  Men.  .were  employed  as  "sheepwashers.  1826 
J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  174  The  murmurs  o* 
the  *sheepwashing  Yarrow.  1866  Jrnl.  R.  Agric,  Soc. 
Ser.  n.  II.  371  A  sheep-washing  day  on  the  Wye.  1899 
AUbutCs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  929  Workmen  exposed  to  the  use 
of  arsenical  pigments,  .as  in  sheep-washing. 

Sheepy  (J/"pOi  a-  rare-  [f-  SHEEP  +  Y  i.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  sheep. 

1387-8'!'.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  vi.  (Skeat)  1.  161  Itgrevethme 
to  remembre  these  dyvers  sentences,  in  janglinge  of  these 
people,     a  1586  SIUNKY  /'$.  CXLIV.  viii,  The  sheepy 
~  ' 


prease,  The  streetes  shall  scantly  hold.  1873  ^~Lv.\.\\Q  h'^ypt. 
Sketch-Bk.']  The  *  La  AL'ahzl  Atldh!'..\<=,  of  all  human 
sounds  the  most  like  bleating.  It  is  sheep-ier  than  monoton- 
ous; it  is  absolutely  mutton-ous.  1891  MEREDITH  One  of 
our  Conq.  I.  viii.  131  He  called  the  social  English  the  most 
sheepy  of  sheep. 

Sheer  (Jt*-0,  sbl  Naut.  Also  7,  9  shear,  8 
shere.  [f.  SHEEU  z/.2] 

1.  An  abrupt  divergence  or  deviation  of  a  vessel 
from  the  line  of  her  course  ;  a  swerve. 

1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnt.  in  A  cc.  Sev.  LateVoy.i.{\b$a^ 
61,  I  was  in  danger  of  running  the  Ship  against  steep 
Rocks..  she  taking  a  shear  with  the  Tide.  1725  l^hil. 
Trans.  XXXIII.  425  A  Ship  before  the  Wind  will  deviate 
from  her  true  Course,  sometimes  one  Way,  sometimes  another, 
in  her  Yaws  and  Sheers.  1827  J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie\\, 
xvi.  254  Just  give  the  boat  a  sheer  towards  yonder  low, 
sandy  point.  1849  W.  S.  MAYO  Kaloolah  L  (1850)  14  The 
steersman  was  directed  to  put  the  helm  up,  in  order  to  give 
her  a  sheer  out  of  the  way.  1897  Times  25  Feb.  1  1  The 
heavy  sheers  which  such  a  [rudderless]  vessel  would  take  in 
being  towed. 

b.  Sheer-off:  an  act  of  sheering  off  (see  SHEER 
Z^.2  I). 

1808  Naval  Chron.  XX.  450  This  caused  such  great  con- 
fusion among  them  that  they  got  their  grapplings  unhooked, 
and  took  a  broad  sheer-off. 

2.  An  oblique  position  given  to  or  taken  by  a  vessel 
when  under  way  or  when  riding  at  single  anchor. 

To  break  her  sheer  :  of  a  vessel,  to  be  forced  by  change 
of  wind  or  current  out  of  the  position  of  sheer  in  which  she 
was  placed. 

1794  Rigging  $  Seamanship  II.  247*  To  break  her  sheer. 
a  1797  H.  TAYLOR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  370/2  If 
laying  in  the  aforesaid  position,  and  she  breaks  her  sheer.. 
[and]  recovers..,  let  the  main-yard  be  again  braced  about  ; 
but  if  she  comes  to  a  sheer  the  other  way..  brace  the  fore- 
yard  to.  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  Apr.  465  To  prevent  this,  an 
able  master  will  endeavour  to  make  his  vessel  'lie  with  a 
sheer  '.  Ibid.,  Great  care  is  required  in  watching  the  vessel 
in  this  position,  lest  it  should  fall  off  or  '  break  its  sheer  '. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.  s.v. 

3.  Comb.  :  sheer-boom  Lumbering^  a  boom  to 
catch  floating  logs  and  turn  them  in  the  desired 
direction  ;    sheer-line,    in   military   bridges,   the 
stretched  hawser  of  a  flying  bridge  along  which 
the  boat  passes. 

1816  H.  DOUGLAS  MUit.  Bridges  44  A  cable,  or  sheer  line, 
is  stretched  across  the  river.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mfc/i., 
Sheer-boom.  1879  Lumber  marts  Ga~.  i  Oct..  A  row  of 
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piers  to  which  they  have  attached  a  sheer-boom  2,500  feet 
long. 

Sheer  (Ji^i),^.2  Ntait.  Also  8  shere,  9  shear. 
[Perh.  a  use  of  SHEAR  sb.^}  or  new  formation  on 
SHEAR  z>.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Fr.  synonym 
is  tonturc  (in  ^ownafftHydrogr.  ed.  2,  1667),  app. 
identical  with  tontitre  shearing,  clipping.] 

1.  The  fore-and-aft  upward  curvature  or  rise  of 
the  deck  or  bulwarks  of  a  vessel ;  the  curve  of  the 
upper  line  of  a  vessel  as  shown  in  vertical  section. 

Straight  or  little  sheer,  a  hardly  noticeable  rise  at  the 
bow  and  stern.  Quick,  high^  or  great  sheer;  a  sheer  with 
small  radius  of  curvature. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  121  The  section  of.. the 
whole  Ship.. included  between^he  Plank-sheering,  and  the 
Keels,  the  upper  line  of  which  section  is  called  the  Sheer 
of  the  Ship.  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist,  50 
The  quicker  the  Sheer  is  the  more  it  contributes  to  the 
strength  of  the  sbip.  1779  BARNARD  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXX. 
101,  I  found  her  perfectly  upright,  and  her  shere  tor  side 
appearance)  the  same  as  when  first  built.  1833  T.  RICHARD- 
SON Merc.  Mar.  Archit.  i  They  likewise  should  have  more 
sheer  in  proportion  to  tb-;-ir  length  than  larger  vessels.  1878 
W.  H.  BISHOP  l-'oy.  Paper  Canoe  105  Her  great  sheer,  full 
bow,  and  smoothness  of  hull.. kept  her  from  swamping. 
1884  Pall  Malt  Gaz.  5  Sept.  2/1  Boats  with  a  high  sheer  at 
each  end.  1889  WELCH  Ttxt-bk.  Naval  Archit.  ii.  41  The 
considerable  sheer  (or  curve  upwards)  given  to  their  ends. 

2.  =  sheer-strake  (see  3). 

1841  DANA  Seaman* s  Man.  123  Sheer  or  Sheer-strake. 
1889  R.  DOWLING  Isle  Surrey  II.  xii.  235  His  heels,  driven 
by  the  force  of  the  tide  on  the  sheer  of  the  boat. 

3-  Comb.  :  sheer-batten,  (a)  see  quot.  ;  (b}  in 
ship-building,  *a  strip  nailed  to  the  ribs  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  wales  or  bends  preparatory  to 
those  planks  being  bolted  on '  (Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
1875)  ;  sheer-built  a.,  built  with  (little,  great, 
etc.)  sheer;  sheer-draught  (-draft),  the  sheer- 
plan  ;  sheer-line,  the  line  of  elevation  of  a  ship's 
deck  ;  sheer-mould  (see  also  quot.  1846) ;  sheer- 
plan,  -rail  (see  quots.) ;  sheer-strake,  the  upper- 
most strake  of  the  side  planking  or  plating  of  a 
vessel,  also  attrib. ;  sheer-wale  —  sheer-strake, 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  H'ord-bk,t  *  Sheer-batten,  a  batten 
stretched  horizontally  along  the  shrouds,  and  seized  firmly 
above  each  of  their  dead-eyes,  serving  to  prevent  the  dead- 
eyes  from  turning  at  that  part.  1883  JONCAS  Fish,  Canada 
(Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  n  The  boats. .are  very  *sheer  built, 
and  the  clinker  work  is  usually  of  cedar.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1780  C  2  b,  The  whole  length  of  the  ship  is 
represented  according  to  a  side  view,  perpendicular  to  the 
keel,  and  is  termed  the  plane  of  elevation,  or  *sheer-draught. 
1830  MARRVAT  Kings  Own  xlix,  The  dimensions..  I  knew 
by  the  sheer-draught.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII. 
383/2  When  it  is  in  its  proper  position,  the  line  WF 
will  be  in  the  same  plane  with  the  "sheer  line.  1846  A. 
YOUNG  Naut.  Diet,  245  Ram-line^  ..a  small  rope.. for 
forming  the  sheer  of  the  ship :.  .adjusted  on  the  ship's 
side  by  means  of  a  long  thin  plank,  called  the  *sheer- 
mould.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  ll'ord-bk^  Sheer-mould^ 
synonymous  with  ram-line.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII. 
377/2  The  *  sheer  plan  or  draught,  otherwise  called  the//a« 
ofeleva fi'on,  is  that  section  of  the  ship  which  is  made  by  a 
vertical  plane  passing  through  the  keel.  1898  Encycl.  Sport 
II.  575/1  (Yachting)  The  '  sheer  plan  '  or  longitudinal  eleva- 
tion, showing  the  lines  of  length  from  stem  to  stern,  that  is  to 
say,  the  sheer-line,  water-lines,  line  of  keel,  and  lines  of 
height  from  keel  to  gunwale.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1780),  Rails,  .are  likewise  nailed  upon  several  planks  along 
the  side  ;  one  in  particular  is  called  the  "sheer-rail,  which 
limits  the  height  of  the  side  from  the  forecastle  to  the  quarter- 
deck, and  runs  aft  to  the  stern,  and  forward  to  the  cat-head. 
1846  A.  YOUNG  Naut.  Diet.,  Sheer-rails,  a  name  for  the 
mouldings  round  a  vessel's  top  sides.  1805  Shipwright's 
l'ade-M.  130  *Shecr-strake.  1874  THEARLE  Naval  Archit. 
102  Sheer  strakes  are  the  strakes  of  the  plating  (generally 
outer)  which  are  adjacent  to  the  principal  decks.  1882 
Daily  Tel.  4  May,  A  vessel  whose  sheer-strake  plate  is  half 
above  and  half  below  the  line  of  main-deck  beams.  1805 
Shipwrights  Vade-M.  130  *Sheer-iwales  or  Middle-wales  t 
those  strakes  of  thick  stuff  in  the  topside  of  three-decked 
ships  which  are  wrought  between  the  middle  and  lower  deck 
ports. 

Sheer  (Ji»i),  a.  and  adv.  Forms :  3  scere,  3,  5 
schere,  4  schiere,  6-7  shere,  sheere,  sheare, 
(?  6  Sc.  schare),  7  shier,  sheir,  6-  sheer.  [ME. 
schere  :—  ?  OE.  *scxre  =  ON.  skxr-r  (Sw.  skar% 
Da.  skj&r)  :— OTeut.  type  *skairjo-t  related  to  the 
synonymous  *skiro-,  SHIRE  a.  It  is  possible  that 
the  ME.  word  is  an  adoption  from  ON.,  the  initial 
(sk)  being  modified  to  <J)  by  the  influence  of  the 
related  native  adj.]  A.  adj. 

f  1.  Exempt,  free  (from  service  or  fealty)  ;  clear, 
acquitted  (from  guilt  or  crime).  Obs. 

c  1205  LAV.  12752  Heo-.habbeS  iqueSen  us  scere  nu  & 
auere  mare.  14..  T.  CHESTRE  Launfal  420  Fyfty  dely. 
verede  prysouns,  And  made  ham  quyt  and  schere. 

f  2.  Of  the  wind :  ?  Blowing  steadily  in  one 
direction.  (Cf.  9.)  Obs, 

c  1290  St.  Michael  25  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  300  Nov  was  ^at  a 
wonder  A  re  we,  and  wonder  wei  heo  sou3te..A  wonder 
schere- wynd  heo  was  on. 

t3.  Of  hair:  Thin,  sparse.    Obs. 

r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (i839)xxiii.  252  Alle  the  Tartarienes  ban 
smale  Eyen  and  Htille  of  Berd,  and  not  thikke  hered,  but 
schiere. 

f4.  Of  light :  Bright,  shining.  Of  water,  crystal, 
etc. :  Clear  and  pure  ;  translucent.  Obs. 

1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  iv.  47  b,  The  water  was  so 
pure  and  shere  a  man  might  well  haue  seene  And  numbred 
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SHEER. 

all  the  grauell  stones  that  in  the  bottome  bceue.  « 1568 
Bannatyne. >  MS.( Hunter.  Club)  728  Phebus..  Vnto  the  eist 
schutand  his  shaftis  schare.  1583  MELBANCKE  Philotimus 
Dd  iij  b,  The  Chrisolites  &  gems  whereof  did  geue  a  sheere 
and  shining  light.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xv.  274  The 
Soule  is  either  a  sheere  body  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Skye 
[orig.  z<n  corps  luisant  et  sethere],  ..or  els  a  bodilesse  sub- 
stance. 1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLIV.  xxxiii.  1191  Afterward 
they  began  to  yeeld  sheere  and  cteere  water  in  great  aboun- 
dance.  1871  HOSSETTI  My  Sister's  S/ee/>iv,  Without,  there 
was  a  cold  moon  up,  Of  winter  radiance  sheer  and  thin. 

t  5.  Of  an  article  of  food  :  Thin,  not  containing 
much  substance.  Of  an  animal  :  Lean.  Obs. 

1632  Giiillim's  Heraldry  in.  xxiii.  (ed.  2)  241  The  Moone 
is  the  naturall  and  secondary  cause,  that  the  crabbes  of  the 
Sea  are  either  full  and  plumme,  or  else  sheare  and  (after  a 
sort)  empty.  1735  J.  MOORE  Columbarium  39  The  Dutch 
Tumbler  is  much  of  the  same  make,  but  larger, . .  not  unlike  a 
very  sheer  Dragoon.  1755  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  342  The 
skimmed  milk  is  very  thin  and  sheer. 

6.  Of  textile  fabrics,  etc. :  Thin,  fine,  diaphanous. 
Now  U.S.     [Cf.  G.  schier  sb.,  '  cobweb  lawn '.] 

1565 GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  iv.  (i 567)49 b,  And  yet  with  shere 
and  velume  wings  \\J.perlucentibits alis}  they houer  from  the 
ground.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)io6Cocke-webbe- 
jawne,  or  tiffeny,  is  the  sheirest  and  cheapest  lawne  of  all.  1706 
in  Halliwell  Ace.  Collect.  Bills,  etc.  (1852)31  Shear  muslins 
fit  for  head  dresses  and  neckcloths.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New 
Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xi.  125  They  manufacture,  .in  Calicoes  coarse 
and  fine,  sheer  and  close  wrought.  1848  BARTLETT  Diet. 
Ainer.t  S/teer,.  .applied,  .to  fabrics  of  cotton  or  silk;  as, 
sheer  itiuslin;  meaning  very  thin,  clear,  or  transparent.  1904 
Daily  Chron.  22  Apr.  8/1  So  fine  (the  American  girl  would 
say  '  sheer ')  is  the  batiste  or  lawn  used  lhat  a  slip  lining  is 
necessary. 

7.  Of  a  material   substance :    Unmixed  or  un- 
accompanied with  other  matter.     Esp.  of  strong 
drink:  (a}  Undiluted  with  water;  (Ii)  taken  alone 
without  solid  food. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  Ind.  ii.  25  If  she  say  I  am  notxiiii.d. 
on  the  score  for  sheere  Ale.  x6oi  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxvu. 
iv.  II.  273  Wherof  they  drinke..the  weight  of  two  drams  in 
mead,  wine,  or  sheere  water  [orig.  agita  pnra\.  c  1618 
FLETCHKR  Double  Marr.  v,  Shall  1  have  no  sheere  wine 
then?  1625  MASSINGER  Neie  Way  iv.  ii,  Thou  neuer  hadst 
in  thy  house  to  stay  mens  stomackes  A  peece  of  Suffolke 
cheese,  or  Gammon  of  Bacon,  Or  any  esculent, . .  but  sheere 
drinke  only.  1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  548,  2  or  3  spoonfuls  of 
shier  water.  1675  EVELYN  Terra  (1676)  18  Of  pure  and 
sheere-Sand,  there's  white,  black,  blewish  [etc.].  1755  Con- 
neissturNo.  53.  317  She  has  the  gout  in  her  constitution, 
and  whenever  she  feels  a  twitch  of  it,  the  only  thing  is  sheer 
Brandy  to  keep  it  from  her  head.  1764  Museum  Rust.  I. 
463  Sheer  and  slight  sands.  1802  HEBERDEN  On  Gout  in 
Beddoes  Hyg'eia  vin.  154  It  has  been  thought  that  a  large 
quantity  of  sheer  wine  is  good  for  arthritics.  1815  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  xxxix,  Sheer  ale  supports  him  under  every  thing. 
1873  J.  GEIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age  xi.  141  Nothing  save  sheer  till 
covers  the  underlying  rocks. 

1;  Of  steel  (?  misapprehension  of  SHEAR-STEEL). 

1858  LONGF.  M.  Standhh  i.  29  This  breast-plate. .  Had  it 
not  been  of  sheer  steel,  the  forgotten  bones  of  Miles  Standish 
Would  at  this  moment  be  mould. 

b.  Of  an  immaterial  thing  :  Taken  or  existing 
by  itself,  . . .  alone.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  A  lent  an' $  Guzman's  d"Alf.  n.  351  When 
he  saw  all  his  former  malice  could  not .  .doe  mee  any  harme, 
with  sheere  money  hee  went  about  to  purchase  out  his 
reuenge  vpon  mee.  111646  BURROUGKES  Exp.  Hosea  i. 
(1652)  16  That  what  he  shall  deliver  may  be  nothing  but  the 
word  of  God  in  him,  sheer  word  of  God,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  his  own.  1836  I.  TAYLOR  Phys.  Theory  Another 
Life  Ji.  22  An  unembodied  spirit,  or  sheer  mind,  is  no  "where. 

8.  With   a  descriptive  sb.,  or   one   denoting  a 
quality,   condition,    circumstance,   etc. :    Neither 
more  nor  less  than  (what  is  expressed  by  the  sb.)  ; 
that  and  nothing  else ;  unmitigated,  unqualified  ; 
downright,  absolute,  pure.     Cf.  MERE  a.  4. 

1583  MELBANCKE  Philotimns  D  iij,  Which  wil  be  no  lesse 
then  sheere  beggery.  a  1680  T.  GOODWIN  Expos.  Eph.  xxix. 
Wks.  1681  I.  388  To  go  out  of  himself,  and  by  naked  and 
sheer  Faith  to  go  to  Jesus  Christ  alone.  1771  Junius  Lett. 
Jxiii.  324  Out  of  sheer  love  and  kindness  to  Lord  Chatham. 
1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  France  fy  It.  I.  99  notet  I  was  always  a 
sheer  dunce  for  my  own  part.  1837  TantLWALL &YMT III. 


sheer  Brigands  '.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expi.  I.  xxxii.  449  Both 
Peterson  and  myself,  .fell  asleep  through  sheer  exhaustion. 
1879  S.  C.  BARTLETT  Egypt  to  Pal.  \'\.  145  The  railway  was 
closely  skirted  on  the  north  by  a  sheer  desert.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  17  Jan.  5/4  It  was  a  sheer  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  driver. 

f  b.  Sheer  ivit :    a  fashionable  term  for  some 
particular  form  of  humour.    Obs. 


(Dk!  Buckhm.)  Ess.  Poetry  269  That  silly  thing  men  call 
sheer  Wit  avoid,  With  which  our  Age  so  nauseously  is 
cloy'd.  1738  Genii.  Mag.  VIII.  206/2  The  whole  Strength 


of  pretended  Patriotism  lies  in  Puns,  Sheerwit,  and  a  Horse 
Laugh. 

9.  Of  a  descent  or  ascent,  the  face  of  a  wall, 
cliff,  etc.  :  Continued  perpendicularly  or  very 
steeply  down  or  up  without  break  or  halting-place. 

1800  WORDSW.  Hart-Leap  Well  50  And  climbing  up  the 
j,jH_(it  was  at  least  Four  roods  of  sheer  ascent).  1815 
SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  in.  xvi,  This  lake, . .  whose  barriers  drear 
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The  great  rapids  whirling  by  at  our  very  feet  towards  ths 
sudden  and  sneer  descent.  1898  RIDER  HAGGARD  Dr.  Theme 
25  The  precipice,  which  to  our  left  was  quite  bheer. 
b.  with  'down  affixed. 

1864  CAKLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xvir.  v.  (1872)  VII.  47  It  has  cut 
for  itself  that  mountain  gullet,  or  sheerdown  chasm. 

G.  Of  a  fall  or  drop  :  Occurring  straight  down, 
happening  from  top  to  bottom  (of  a  given  height). 

1859  HAWTHORNE  Marb,  Faun  xviii,  Look  over  the  parapet 
and  see  what  a  sheer  tumble  there  might  still  be  for  a  traitor. 

10.  Of  a  blow  (or  the  like):  Delivered  with  full 
force;  (hit  or  hitting)  straight  and  hard.  poet. 

1865  SWINBURNE  Atalanta  1295  And  charging  with  >>heer 
tusk  he  drove,  and  smote  Hyleus.     1876  —  Erechtkeus  450 
The  lord  Whose  wheels  make  lightnings  of  the  foam-floweied 
sea  Here  on  this  rock.. one  sheer  blow  Struck. 

B.  adv. 

1.  Completely,  absolutely,  altogether,  quite.  Used 
chiefly  to  qualify  an  adv.  or  prep.,  or  with  vbs. 
expressing  removal,  separation,  cleavage,  etc.  (Cf. 
right,  clean."} 

a  1600  I.  T.  Grim  the  Collir  iv.  (1662)  52  A  wily  Priest 
..Intends  to  bear  her  shere  away  from  all.  1611  BEAI/M.  & 
FL.  Knt.  Burn.  Pestle  v.  i,  I.  .had  my  feather  shot  shetre 
away.  x6aa  FLETCHER  Span.  Cur.  m.  i,  The  prerogative  of 
your  crowns  will  carry  the  matter,  Carry  it  sheere.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  I.  742  Thrown  by  angry  Jove  Sheer  o're  the 
Chrystal  Battlements.  1706  PHILLIPS  (.ed.  Kersey),  Sheer, 
altogether,  quite  ;  as  This  Fancy  is  Sheer  new.  i74oSoMm<- 
\\IAX.  Hobbinol\\.  8r  Cautious  he  crept,  and  with  his  crooked 
Bill  Cut  sheer  the  frail  Support.  1791  COWPEK  Odyss^  vii. 
113  Sheer  from  the  threshold  to  the  inner  house  [t?  wu.ifbc  e£ 
ou6oio  Sta/in-ept's].  1830  GAI.T  Lawrie  J\  in.  ix,  I  ain't  a- 
going  to  be  'quivocal  but  to  speak  sheer  to  the  point.  1852 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  TotnsC.  vii,  She  vaulted  sheer  over  the 
turbid  current.  1854-5  LONGF.  Hiawatha  vii,  Down  th<j 
trunk,  from  top  to  bottom,  Sheer  he  cleft  the  bark  asunder. 
1863  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Salem  Chapel  xvi,  She  went  sheer 
forward  when  the  door  was  open.  1896  MRS.  CAFI-TN 
Quaker  Grandmother  32^  In  climbing  over  a  stile,  Miriam 
ilundered,  and  fell  sheer  into  the  arms  of  John, 
fb.  Qualifying  a  numeral :  Fully,  no  less  than. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  in.  iii.  45  That  it  must  fly 
six  hundred  thousand  sheere  Of  Germane  miles. 

2.  Perpendicularly  or  very  steeply  up  or  down  ; 
straight  up  or  down  without  break  or  halting-place. 

1829  SCOTT  Anne  of  G.  i,  A  platform  of  rock.. from  the 
farther  side  of  which  a  precipice  sunk  sheer  down.  1831 
CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  i.  iii,  It  rose  sheer  up  above  the  contigu- 
ous roofs.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton,  xxvi,  The  leaden- 
coloured  lake  lying  sheer  below  you.  1875  JOWETT  Platj 
(ed.  2)  III.  681  A  lofty  cliff,  and  goes  down  sheer  into  the 
deep  sea.  1892  BIERCE  In  the  Alirfst  of  Life  16  A  stone 
dropped  from  its  outer^edge  would  have  fallen  sheer  down- 
ward  one  thousand  feet. 

t  Sheer,  v\  Obs.  In  3-4  schere.  [f.  SHEEII  a. ; 
cf.  SKEKK  v.,  SHIKE  v.} 

1.  trans.  To  clear,  free,  acquit  from  blame.     Tn 
quot.  refl. :  cf.  SKBRE  v.  2. 

c  1250  Lutel  Soth  Sernnin  85  (Cott.  MS.)  in  O.  E.  Mis* . 
190  Euer  heo  wile  hire  schere  [Jesus  Coll.  MS.  skere]  ne 
com  hire  nomon  neh. 

2.  To  make  bright  or  pure. 

13..  E.E.AUit.P.  A.  165  Asglysnandegolde  batman  con 
schere. 

3.  intr.  ?  Of  water  :  To  run  bright  and  clear. 
13, .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  107,  I  wan  to  a  water  by  schore  bat 

schereA 

Sheer  (Ji°-0,  v^  N&ut*  Forms:  7-8  shere, 
7  shear(e,  share,  7-  sheer.  [Perh.  a  use  of 
SHEAR  vt  ;  but  the  development  of  the  sense  is 
obscure. 

In  MLG.  and  mod.LG.,  MHG.  and  mod.Ger.,  mod.Du. 
(but  not  MDu.)  the  vb.  scheren  (etymologically  identical 
with  SHKAK  v.)  often  occurs  intr.  and  refl.  with  the  sense  to 
withdraw,  depart, '  be  off '  (coincident  with  sense  i  c  below). 
This  sense  is  commonly  regarded  by  lexicographers  as  deve- 
loped from  the  sense  '  to  divide  '.  The  word  m  continental 
Teut.  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  in  use  as  a  nautical 
term,  so  that  the  common  view  that  the  Kng.  vb.  is  of  LG.  or 
Du.  origin  is  nut  convincing.  The  correspondence  between 
the  senses  below  and  the  Ger.  and  Du.  senses  above-men- 
tioned is  not  sufficiently  exact  to  warrant  the  assumption 
that  the  course  of  development  has  been  parallel.] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  ship  :  To  turn  aside,  alter  its 
direction,  swerve  to  cither  side  of  its  course,  in 
obedience  to  the  helm.  Chiefly  wilh  advs.,  as  ojft 
(>«/,  away. 

To  sheer  alongside^  to,  up,  to  bear  up  obliquely  towards  a 
vessel  or  other  point. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Acrid.  Yng.  Seamen  19  Lash  fast  your 
^ruplins  and  sheare  off.  1670  COVEL  in  Early  Voy.  Levant 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  104  All  ships,  if  friends,  when  they  meet  upon 
the  sea,  share  up  to  one  another.  1687  A.  LOVF.LL  tr.  There- 
net's  Trav.  i.  284  The  others  as  they  sheared  by  us,  saw  no 
Man  above  Deck.  1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3318/3  They  both 
sheered  out  a-stern  of  us.  1707  Ibid.  No.  4329/5  She  ply'd 
em  so  warmly,  that  they  were  forc'd  to  sheer  off.  1760-71 
H.  HROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1800.)  III.  83  Our  guns.. obliged 
two  of  them  to  sheer  away  again.  1834-5  M.  SCOTT  Cruise. 
Midge  L  (1836)  6  They  sheered-to  with  an  intent  to  speak 
him.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  vii.  (ed.  a)  267 
The  second  boat  of  each  column  is  to  sheer  twenty  feet  out  of 
the  wake  of  her  leader.  1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag, 
I.  ii.  30  The  boat  then  sheered  alongside.  1894  Law  Times 
Rep.  LXXI.  103/1  Suddenly  changing  her  course,  and 
sheering  back  to  the  south.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  Logo/Sea-. 
wat/2i&  She  sheered  in  towards  us. 

b.  To  swerve  to  either  side  irregularly  or  un- 
steadily, not  in  obedience  to  the  helm.  Also  with 
round. 

c  1633  CAPT.  N.  BOTELER  Dial.  Sea  Sen-ices  (1685)  289 


When  a  Ship  in  hei  Sailing  is  not  steddily  steered  She  is 
said  to  go  Sheering:  Also  when  a  Tide-gate  runneth  very 
M\  ift,  it  will  cause  a  Ship  to  go  in  and  out,  and  so  not  straight 
furward;  and  this  is  called  Sheering.  1769  [see  SHEERING 
vbl.  sb.  below].  1820  W.  SCOHESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  474 
The  Ksk . .  continued  sheering  from  side  to  side  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  the  rope,  by  which  she  was  towed,  would  allow. 
1848  .Votes  of  Cases (1849)  VI.  7  The  brig  was  Cheering,  not 
drudging.  1860  Mtrc.  Mar.  Mag.  VII.  180  The  ship  then 
sheered  to  her  stai  board  anchor. 

c.  transf.  andy^.  Chiefly  with^T:  To  change 
one's  couise;  to  depart,  go  away;  to  go  off  in  a 
new  direction  or  on  the  other  'tack'. 

In  quot.  1865  with  irreg.  pa.t.  shore  (by  confusion  with 
the  vb.  shear). 

,t  1704  T.  BROWN  I'oluntccrs  Sp.  to  Co'onel  Wk.i.  1711 
IV.  227,  I  resotv'd  then  to  shcre  Into  the  City,  to  try  what 
luck  I  could  find  there.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  14.  2/2 
[She]  has  ptckt  15  Guineas  out  of  my  Pocket,  and  shear 'd 
off  with  it.  1778  [ W.  H.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agrlc.  2  May 
1776,  Letting  the  points  of  the  coulters  hang  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  shares,  to  prevent  their  sheering  from 
side  to  side.  1810  Storting  Mag,  XXXVI.  30  They,  .were 
obliged  to  sheer  off  the  ground.  1883  HOM-MAN  Wintcr 
J-'ar  ll'cst  (1835)  I.  167  Wheeling  my  horse  suddenly  from 
the  trail  towards  a  thicket  of  dwarf  oaks,,  .he  .sheered  from 
the  bush,  and  I  was  thrown  upon  the  spot.  1865  CARI.YU; 
l''rc.''k,  (~,t.  xix.  v.  V.  509  His  captains  lagged  ur  ^-horc  otT. 
1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  ix.  165  The  history  of  our  English, 
as  compared  with  the  Low-CJcriii.'in  dialects  from  which  it 
sheered  off  in  the  tifih  and  .sixth  centuries.  1876  GREKN 
Stray  Stud.  nS  An  age  when  the  interests  of  popular 
liberty  and  of  intellectual  freedom  had  sheered  off  from  the 
church.  1879  JEM -I-,RIES  Aiuafciif  Poacher  xii.  (i88gl  2;5 
The  sheep .. now  sheered  out  frum  the  hed^e,  and  allowed 
me  to  go  by. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  (a  vessel)  to  sheer;  to  direct 
(a  vessel)  obliquely  towards  a  given  point.  Also 
with  ndvs.,  as  off. 

1633  T.  JAMI.S  /  'oy.  ^'3  Sheii;:^  the  Ship,  ni^ht  and  (.lay, .. 
amongst  the  disperst  Ice  that  came  athwait  uf  vs.  Ibid,  94 
We . .  stood  all  on  the  decks  to  watch  the  lets,  sheering  of  the 
Ship  (to  and  againe),  to  auoyd  it.  1669  STURM  v  Mariners 
Mag",  i.  ii.  20  We  will  sheer  off  our  Ship,  and  hoise  out  our 
Shallop.  1769  FALCONER  DLt.  Marine  (1780)  s.  v.  Am/tor 
To  sheer  the  ship  to  her  A  n  /tor,  is  to  steer  the  ship's  head 
towards  the  place  where  the  anchor  lies  when  they  are 
heaving  the  cable  into  the  ship.  1797  S.  JAMKS  Xarr,  y<>y. 
130  The  helmsman  sheered  our  ship  as  close.. as  it  was 
possible  to  go.  1816  SIR  II.  DOUGLAS  Milif.  13 ridges  iv,  98 
Let  the  boat  be  sheered  off  from  the  bank,  .by  a  cable.  //'/</., 
Whenever  a  current  is  so  strong  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to 
theer  a  boat  across  with  cables. 

transf.  1880  FuzGtRALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  456  Here  is  a 
good  Warwickshire  word—'  I  sheered  my  Eyes  round  the 
room  '.  So  good  that  it  explains  it-elf. 

fb.  To  sheer  home  the  anchor',  to  drag  the 
anchor  by  swerving.  06s. 

1644  MAXWAYRISG  Sta-man's  nUt.  s.\'.  Shearing,  Where 
a  tide-gate  runs  very  swift,  the  ship  will  sht-re  in  and  ui:t, 
and  so  much  in  some  places,  that  they  are  faine.  .to  steere 
her  upon  the  tide,  for  feare  .she  should  shere-home  her 
Anchors  (that  is,  draw  them  home). 

Hence  Shee'ring  vbl.  s6.  and  ///.  <i. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grain.  \ii.  5 3  Shearing  off 
will  teare  it  in  peeces  if  the  rope  and  anchor  hold.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Sheering,  in  navigation, 
the  act  of  deviating  or  straying  from  the  line  of  the  course, 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  so  as  to  form  a  crooked  and 
irregular  path  through  the  water.  It  is  commonly  occasioned 
by  the  ship's  being  difficult  to  steer,  but  very  often  from  the 
negligence  or  incapacity  of  the  helmsman.  1896  KIPLING 
•Seven  Seas  8  We  have  strawed  our  best.  .To  the  shark  and 
the  sheering  gull. 

Sheer  (jt»J),  v.->  [f.  SHKEU  s6.~]  trans.  To 
give  (a  ship)  a  particular  sheer  or  rise. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  49  The  Shaping 
of  any  Ship  upwards,  termed  Sheering  of  her.  1909  Century 
Diet.  Suppl.,  To  sheer  up  [aft  orfonvard]t  to  raise  the  sheer 
of  a  vessel. 

Sheer  (Jt»j),  z>.4  rare.  [f.  SHEER  a.]  intr.  Of 
a  rock-face  :  To  rise  or  descend  vertically  or  very 
steeply;  in  quot.  with  up.  Hence  Shee*ring 
///.  a. 

1851  G.  W.  CURTIS  AV/t*  JVMftxxvL  117  Smoothly  sheeting 
precipices  below  gave  Hope  no  ledge  to  grasp  m  falling. 
1863  BAUHO-GOULD  Iceland  134  The  rock  sheered  up  some 
hundred  feet  above  our  heads. 

Sheer, obs.f.SniAH.  Sheer(e:  seeSnEAR, SHIRE. 
Sheeraz,  variant  of  SHIKAZ  (wine). 
Sheer  cloath,  erron.  form  of  CERECLOTH. 

1711  in  Macgill  Cld  Ross-sh.  (1909)  152. 

Sheered  ((tad),  a.  Naut.  [f.  SHEER  s6.~  + 
-ED  2.]  Of  a  ship  :  Built  with  a  (particular  kind 
of)  sheer.  Usually  with  defining  word  as  moon-, 
straigh  t- sheered. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  n.  (1780),  I'aisseau  qui  a  U 
cStt  foible^  a  straight-sheered  ship.  1853-63  BURN  Nav.  ff 
Milit.  Tcckn.  Diet,  (ed.  4)  n,  Sheered,  tontuH\  moon—, 
fort  enkuch(\  round — ,  ^ondol^^fort  tontur^,  dec6t^fort\ 
straight  — .  low-built  ship,  vaisseait  ras,  m. ;  straight- 
upper  works,  accastillage  fas,  m. 

Sheeregrasse,  obs.  form  of  SHEAR-GRASS. 
Sheer-hulk,  shear-hulk,   [f.  sheer ^  SHEAR 
sd.1  4+  HULK  $&."&  3. 

The  etymologically  preferable  spelling  shear-hulk  is  little 
used.  In^the  popular  figurative  use  of  the  word,  derived 
from  nautical  songs,  the  first  element  is  often  misunderstood 
as  sheer  adj. ,  and  the  compound  written  as  two  words.  ] 

The  hulk  or  body  of  an  old  disused  ship  fitted 
with  shears,  etc.,  for  hoisting  purposes;  also  a 
vessel  specially  built  and  fitted  with  shears. 

1768  Phil.  Trans,  LVIII.  139  When  the  fame  Man  of 


War  was  driven  from  her  mooring  in  H;unuaze  ;  together 
with  the  sheer-hulk  on  the  rocks.  1799  CAIT.  I'GRTLOCK  in 
Naval  Chton.  III.  71  She  had  been  built  fur  a  sheer  hulk. 
a  1843  SoUTHEvC«««../£  Bk.  (1851)  IV.  385  The  S.  Raphael 

. .  being  too  bad  for  a  sheer-hulk  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Haw- 
ker  of  Plymouth.  1860  WORCESTER,  Sheer-hulk,  .written 
also  shear-hulk,  i86j  i.'atal.  Internal.  ILxhib,  \\.  xii,  -j 
Double  sheer  hulk  for  raising  sunken  vessels. 

Jig.  1790  C.  DIBDIN  So/ig,  Poor  Tom,  Here,  a  sheer  hulk, 
lies  poor  Tom  Bowling.  1886  SIR  P.  WAI. us  in  Brighton 
Life  (1892)  213  Then  a  young  lieutenant,  but  :iuw  a  worn- 
out  .sheer  hulk. 

t  Sheering  rail,  ?  mistake  for  sheathing  nail. 
1686  PLOT  Stajfortish.  161  Sheering  nailes  fur  >hips  having 
bixad  heads  and  short  shanks. 

Sheerly  t|puli\  adv.  Also  5  Sc.  scheirly.  6 
sheerely.  [f.  SHEER  a.  +  -LY  -.] 

fl.  Brightly,  dearly.   Obs. 

c  1470  Col.  fy  Gaiu.  477  With  gold  and  goulis  in  greyne, 
Schynand  scheirly  and  scbeyne* 

2.  Completely,  entirely,    wholly  ;    thoroughly  ; 
purely,  simply.     (Cf.  SHEER  adv.} 

1601  2nd  Ft.  Return  fr.  Faruass.  \.  iii.  343  This  libel  of 
Cambridge,  .will  sell  sheerely  vnderhand.  ci6i8  FLETCHER 
Mad  Lort'r  v,  H';is  uiit-done  all,  Outstript  'em  sheerly. 
1786  I'.L'KNS  Ep.  Major  L  entire  ix,  Eve's  bonie  squad,  pj-icits 
wyte  them  shcerly  I-'ftr  our  -ra:;d  fa'.  1810  in  Dk.  l.uckiiij;- 
ham  Court  <y  Cab.  (,',;•>.  Ill  (1855)  IV.  430  The  tnuse  of  the 
Ministerial  majority  is.  .attributed,  .sheerly  to  their  having 
the  belter  of  the  argument.  1843  Ulackiv.  3fag.  LIV.  -51  5 
A  man  is  neither  a  brute,  nor  a  god,..l,ut  simply  and 
sheerly  a  Man.  1880  BEBTHA  THOMAS  I'tolin-Fiayer  I-  i. 
ii  rle  sheerly  frightened  the  \\its  cut  of  her  comrade. 

3.  Sharply  ;  with  sharp  cleavage  or  division. 
1813  SLOIT  Tricnn.  in.  xxiii,  Through  gullet  and  through 

spinal  bone,  The  trenchant  blade  had  sheerly  ^me.  i8z3 
—  Quentin  D.  ii,  Snares  and  traps,  armed  with  scythe- 
blades,  which  i-nixd  oil  the  unwary  passenger's  limb  ab 
^heerly  as  a  hedge-bill  lops  off  a  hawthorn-sprig.  1866 
W.  R.  ALGER  So/if.  A'o/.  $  Man  n.  70  When  he  feels  the 
poor  at.  in,  .self,  uheerly  contrasted  with  the  va-4  cold  mass 
of  all  humanity  beside. 

4.  With  vertical  or  very  steep  ascent  or  descent. 
1879  STEVENSON  Kss.  Trow. *  Amateur  Emigrant  (1905) 

23  In  the  centre  the  companion  ladder  plunged  down  sheerly 
like  an  upen  ^it. 

Sheerman,  obs.  form  of  SHEARMAN. 

SlieeTliess.  rare.  [f.  SIIEEK  a.  -i-  -x^s?.]  The 
quality  of  being  sheer  (see  the  adj.X 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  iv.  53  Like  as  the  luht  of  the 
Sunne  hath  diuers  effects  through  the  disposition  of  mens 
eyes,  and  uf  the  sheerenesse  of  things.  1903  /inin.  Re~'. 
Oct.  407  There  is  sonu-thin^  of  lhat  tiuality  of  s/icfntt'ss  in 
this  tale  of  peasant  life. .which  we  find  in..*  A  Village 
Tragedy  \. .But  it  is  not  so  grim. 

t  Sheer-point.  Obs.  rare.  (Origin  and 
meaning  obscure.) 

Cf.  Lisk-'s  expressions  on  pp.  433-4:  'a  hard  thunder- 
shower,  which  went  to  the  roots  of  the  corn  ' ;  'a  moderate 
rain. .,  enough  to  go  to  the  roots  of  the  corn  ' ;  'one  moderate 
shower,  .which  went  not  to  the  roots  of  the  coin  '. 

<i  1722  LISLE  Hiisb.  (1757)  435  Maixh  the  loth,  or  there- 
abouts, fell  a  rain  that  might  possibly  go  to  the  sheer-point. 

Sheer  Thursday.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms : 
a.  3-6  schere,  3-6,  8-9  shere,  4  seer-,  scere,  5 
sober,  chere,  5-6  sher,  =,  7  shear,  6  chare, 
7  sheere,  5,  9-  sheer.  {3.  4  shir,  4-5  schire, 

5  schyre,  schyr-,  schir-,  6  shyre,  shiro,  shier ; 

6  Sf.  chyris.    7.  5  schordordai,  3(c)hor-,  5-6 
shore,  6  shorpthursday.     Often  written  as  one 
word.      [The  a  and  0  types   correspond    respec- 
tively to  the  two  Scandinavian  foims  which  are 
directly  represented  in   Eng.  by  Skere  Thursday 
(SKEHE  a.   4)  and  SKIKE  THUKMUY.  f  The  two 
cognate  and  synonymous  adjs.  (ON.  sk&rr  SKERE, 
SHEER,  and  skirr  SKIRE,  SHIKE)  appear  to  have 
been  applied  to  Maundy  Thursday  with   allusion 
to  the  purification  of  the  soul   by  confession  (cf. 
Shrove  Thursday ',  Y.jeudi  absottt],  and  perh.  also 
to  the  practice  of  washing  the  altars  on  that  day. 
The  7  forms  are  corruptions  due  to  the  association 
with  words  of  somewhat  similar  sound. 

Another  name  for  Maundy  Thursday,  app.  of  similar  mean- 
ing, was  Du.  ivitte  Donderdag  ('  white  Thursday  '),  recorded 
from  the  i3th  c. ;  so  G.  iveis&cr  Donncrstag.] 

The  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  Maundy  Thursday. 

a.  1:1200  Trin.CoU,  f/ow.qq  Gif  webiencumenon  bicume- 
liche  w  tse  a  shereSursdai  to  absoluciun.  c  1275  Fassien  our 
Lord  89  in  O.  E.  Misc.  40  At  fc>e  schere  fc-ursday.  c  1190  >  t. 
Brendan  360  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  229  A-schere^ores-day  [(1310 
ed.  B:Uz)bceie[orsday,7'.rr.  c  i3ooscerbursday,c  loosener 
bursday,  14..  schire  ^oresday,  schordordai,  etc  I  huycomen 
pudere  in  grct  trauaile  inouv  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
ix.  xxxi.  (1495)  367  The  daye  of  Cene  that  we  calle  Sherc- 
thur-dayc.  (-1423  Frocessional  Nuns  C '/u-sfer  (1899)  6  On 
sherthursday  at  the  washyng  of  the  auters.  c  1430  LVDG. 
Mitt.  Foems  (Percy  Soc.)  253  On  sheerihuibday.  1:1450 
Mirk's  Fesiial  125  Schtr  pursday ;  for,  in  old  fadrys  dayes, 
men  wold  hat  day  make  scher  honi  honest,  and  dodde  hor 
heddys.anddypnor  l)erdys,andsomake  horn  onest  ageynes 
Astyr-day.  Ibid.  160  Chere  pursday.  1534  MORE  A  HSU: 
Foysoned  Bk.  Pref.  B  biij  b,  YB  maundye  of  Chryste  wyth 
hys  apostles  vpon  shere  thursday.  1621  in  Dcwsbury  Parish 
Reg.)  Alice  daughter  of  Willm  Speight  elder  baptised  the 
xxix  day  being  Shear  Thursdaye. 

ff.  £-1380  WVCIIK  Sel.  W'ks.  !•  325  Joon  res  tide  on  Shu 
1'ur^daie  in  (-e  soper  on  Cristis  bre^t.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn 
(Rolls)  VII. 435  InCeneporsday,  t>atsoinraen  clepebScnire- 
borsday  [1432-50  Scherethursday).  c  1450  in  Aunpit-r  Syon 
(1840)  346  A  Schirthursday  the  su^trts  >hal  say  the  seuen 
psalmcs.  15*0  Fert/i  h'aiiiinetmt*  Bk,  (1889)  13  for  can- 
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SHEET. 

dill  upon  Chyris  Thuirsday  in  the  kirk,  iiij  d.  c  1541  in  J. 
Collier  Eccl.  Hist.(\i\ti  1  1.  197  Shier-Thursday,  as  we  call  it. 
y.  1456  Pastott  Lett.  I.  389,  1  wold  ye  wold  take  avise 
and  counsel  of  the  Freest  that  had  you  so  long  under  hand 
on  Shorthursday.  a  1490  BOTONEK  I  tin.  (1778)  372  Itein 
quolibet  shore-  thursday,  voluit  lavare  pedes  eorum,  1513 
BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  i.  2978  Shorpthursday.  1537 
WRIOTHKSLEY  Chron.  (1875)  I.  62  The  29  daye  of  March, 
beinge  Shore  Thursdaye. 

Sheeshum,  variant  of  SHISHAM. 

Sheet  (pV),  sbl  Forms:  a.  i  sciete,  sc^te, 
scyte,  scite,(3  sciet,  seed,  ssete,  4  schet),  3-6 
schete,  4-5  echeete,  4-6  shete,  (5  sshete,  chete, 
schet  J;,  chitte,6  sheate,  shett'e,  schett,  north. 
scheit,  sheyt^t,  shita),  5-8  north,  sheit,  6-7 
sheste,  6-8  north,  sheitt,  7  sheett,  7-9  dial. 
shit,  6-  sheet.  [OE.  sciete  wk.  fern.,  Anglian 
sc&e,  later  scyte  :—  prehistoric  *$katttjon-y  f.  root 
*skaut-  (  :  skeut  :  sknt-  :  see  SHOOT  v.,  SHOT  j£.i),  of 
which  one  of  the  senses  was  to  project. 

To  the  root  skattt-  belong  the  foil,  forms  :  (i)  of  the  strong 
declension,  OE.  sccat  masc.  (which  may  be  partly  the  source 
of  the  mod.Eng.  sheet}  corner,  quarter,  region,  lap,  bosom, 
bay,  skirt,  cloth,  OFris.  skat,  sch&t  skirt,  lappet  (NFris. 
skuat,  skut,  etc.  lap,  sail-rope),  M  LG.  sc/tot,  (M)Du.  schoot 
masc.  and  fern.,  lap,  sail-rope,  OHG.  (masc.,  fern.,  and  neut.) 
scd$  (MHG.  schflit  G-  schoss)  skirt,  lappet,  lap,  ON.  skattt 
iieut.,  corner  of  cloth,  quarter  iof  earth,  heaven),  skirt, 
bosom,  sail-rope  (MSw.  skot  lower  corner  of  a  sail,  fold  in 
clothing,  bosom,  lap,  Da.  skj&d  lap,  skirt  },(jQ\b.skaut-s  masc. 
or  skautneut,  <cpa<rrreSo!',  hem  of  a  garment  ;  (2)  of  the  weak 
declension,  OE.  sceata  masc.  (see  SHEET  sb?\  OHG.  scdzjt 
(MHG.  schozf)  fern.,  (M)LG.  schute  sail-rope,  ON.  skaute 
masc.,  kerchief  (Sw.  skote  bosom,  lap,  Da.  skjede  sail-rope).] 

1.  fa.  A  napkin,  cloth,  or  towel.  Obs.  b.  A 
broad  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  stuff,  canvas,  or  the 
like,  for  covering,  swathing,  protecting  from  injury, 
etc.  (Now  felt  as  a  transf.  use  of  3.)  Obs. 

Also  with  qualifying  word,  as  dusting-,  ivinnou'ing'Shcet. 

^725  Corpus  Gloss,  (Hesselsi  S  57  Sandalium,  scete,  Io2a. 
tr.  BaetMs  Hist.  in.  vii.  (1890)  180  Heo.  .hire  fea.- 


955     ys     oy  was    eye  vpp  on  a  see.     140      ng.        . 
Furniture  (Peacock   1866)   181    My  wreched   body  to   be 
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te  about  vs,  no  sooner  borne,  but  going  to  bee 


.  . 

Sersedde,  &  heo  mid  scytan  [?<.r.  scitan]  bisweop.  ci 
Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  xiv.  51  Sum  iunglinghim  fyligde  midanre 
scytan  bewaefed  nacod  &  hi  namon  hine.  anoo  I'oc.  in 
\Vr.-WiiIcker  427/42  hi  sabanis,  on  scetum.  rizgo  Moral 
Ode  267  (Egerton  MS.)  Ne  seal  ber  beo  seed  [z'.rr.  sciet, 
scetej  ne  scrud.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8962  pis  gode 
motd..gurde  aboute  hire  middel  a  uair  linne  ssete  &  wess 
be  meseles  vet.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xni.  236  Schetis  that 
war  sum-deill  braid  Thai  festnyt  in  steid  of  baneris  Apon 
lang  treis.  £-1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  Nan's  T.  536  The  cristcn 
folk.  .With  sheetes  ban  the  blood  ful  faire  yhent.  a  1400 
Leg:  K00d(i8?i)  216  Oure  lady  her  hede  sche  schette  in  a 
schete.  1434  E.  E.  tt'itls  (1882)  96,  Y  bequethe  a  shete  to 
the..Chirche,  to  be  peynted  at  the  persons  coste..,  forto 
hange  to-fore  ij  auteres.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  219  [He] 
sy^  an  angyl  wyth  a  whyt  schete  of  selke  wepe  be  sydys  of 
Saynt  Laurens.  1523-34  FITZHERB.  Hitsb.  §  122  Set  a  stole  .. 
nygh  vn  to  the  swarme  &  lay  a  clene  wasshen  shete  vpon  the 
stole.  15..  Wowing  of  J  ok  fy  Jynny  26  in  BannatyneMS. 
(Hunter.  Club  388  Ane  blanket,  and  ane  wecht  also,  Ane 
schule,  ane  scheit,  and  ane  lang  flail  1577  Ii.  GOOCE 
Heresbaclts  Husb.  r.  40  b,  The  Wayne  or  Cart  must  be 
lyned  with  sheetes,  lest,  .the  seede  fall  thorowe.  1649  Ca/</- 
ivell  Papers  (Maltl.  Club)  I.  102  Ane  new  sheitt  of 
tyking  to  ye  lard's  horss.  1753  Chambers?  CycL  Suppl., 
S/iet't,  in  the  manege.  1824  SCOTT  Sf.  Konan's  xxii,  Meddle 
with  your  horse-sheets.,  and  leave  shawls  alone.  1842  ABDY 
Water  Cure  61  When  the  whole  skin  was  thoroughly  warm, 
the  sheet  was  changed  for  another  wet  one.  1858  SI.MMONDS 
Diet.  Tradet  Sheets,  a  name  given  by  railway  companies 
to  wagon  covers,  of  oiled  canvas,  made  of  different  qualities 
and  sizes,  from  23  to  42  square  yards.  1888  Mrs.  Beetorfs 
Housek.  Managem.  §  3279  She  should..  cover  up  every 
article  of  furniture  that  is  likely  to  spoil  with  large  dusting- 
sheets. 

b.  In  phr.  referring  to  performing  penance 
in  a  sheet  (orig.  for  fornication). 

Cf.  1556,  1797  s.  v.  PENANCE  sb.  2,  and  SHEETEN  a. 

1587  HARRISON  England\\.  x\.  185/1  in  Holinsked^  Harlots 
and  their  mates  by..dooing  of  open  penance  in  sheets,  in 
churches  and  market  steeds  are.,  put  to  rebuke.  1597  Pitgr. 
Parnass.  v.  546  An  honest  man  that  nere  did  stande  in 
sheete.  1607  MIDDLETOX  Fam.  Love  iv.  iv,  I  can  describe 
how  often  a  man  may  lie  with  another  man's  wife  before 
'a  come  to  the  white  sheet.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle 
(1871)  104  The  standing  in  a  sheet  (A  punnishment  for  thy 
offence  moste  meet).  1903  W.  J.  FORD  Hist.  Camb.  Univ. 
C.  C.  Pref.  n,  I  am  willing  to  do  penance  of  sheet  and 
candle  if  I  have  wounded  any  one's  feelings. 

2.  =  WINDING-SHEET  (q.  v.).  Also  ^bttrying- 
shcet,  -\  shrouding-sheet. 

c  looo  /ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  260  Hi  bewundon  Ins  lie  mid 
linenre  scytan.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288+192  Peter  come 
after  &  in  he  went  .  .  And  sa^e  be  schetez  spred.  13  .  .  Medit. 
955  Pys  body  was  leyde  vpp  on  a  shete.  1450  Engl.  Ch. 


uried.  1721  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  6  All  that  you'll  get  will  be 
Kist,  and  a  Sheet  after  all.  1816  C.  WOLKK  Burial  Sir 
f.  Moore  iii,  Not  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  bound  him. 


3.  A  large  oblong  piece  of  linen,  cotton  (or, 
formerly,  hempen)  cloth,  used  as  an  article  of 
bedding,  one  being  placed  immediately  above  and 
one  below  the  person.  The  sheets,  the  pair  of 
sheets  belonging  to  a  bed ;  between  the  sheets 
(colloq.)i  in  bed. 
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(  1250  Prov.  SEtfred  310  in  O.  E.  Misc.  120  Schcne  vnder 
schete,  and  beyh  heo  is  schendful.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Former 
dge  45  No  down  of  fetheres  ne  no  bleched  shete  Was  kyd 
to  hem.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xiv.  233  Whan  he  streyneth 
hym  to  sireche  be  strawe  is  his  schetes.  1424  E.  E.  Wills 
(1882)  56,  I  wull  he  haue..to  ilk  of  be  too  beddis  too  peyre 
schetys  goode.  1462  in  Anstey  Munim.  Acad.  (Rolls)  II. 
698  A  peyr  of  schets.  1531  AVc.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  42 
A  payre  of  shettes  of  holond.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  \\.  \\.  16 
Cytherea,  How  brauely  thou  becom'st  thy  Bed ;  fresh  Lilly, 
And  whiter  then  the  Sheetes.  1622  BEAU.M.  &  FL.  Beggars 
Bush  in.  iii,  To  steal  from  the  hedge,  both  the  shirt  and  the 
sheets.  1711  ADDISON  S^cct.  No.  90  r  7,  I  was  laid  very 
decently  between  a  Pair  of  Sheets.  1790  BURNS  Taylor 
fell  thro  t-cd  i,  The  blankets  were  thin  and  the  sheets  they 
were  sma'.  1842  TENNYSON  Vision  of  Sin  68  Bitter  bar- 
maid, waning  fast !  See  that  sheets  are  on  my  bed.  1865 
MRS.  RIDDELL  Max.  Drewitt  xxix,  When  induced  to  go  to 
bed,,  .retiring  from  view  between  the  sheets  in  his  boots, 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers, 

b.  //.   in  phrases  with  reference  to  sexual  inter- 
course,  e.  g.   between    the  sheets^    lawful  sheets. 
Also,  with  allusion  to*  the  shaking  of  the  sheets' 
(see  SHAKING  vbl.  sb.  i  d),  to  dance  (a  dance)    \ 
between  a  pair  of  sheets. 

[1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  it.  iii.  144  O  when  she  had  writ 
it,  &  was  reading  it  ouer.she  found  Benedicke  and  Beatrice    , 
betweene  the  sheete.]    1604  —  Oth.  n.  iii.  29  Happinesse  to    , 
their  Sheetes.     1605  —  Lear  iv.  vi.  118  My  Daughters  got    ! 
'tweene  the  lawfull  sheets.    1612  CHAPMAN  Widow's  T.  i.  ii, 
Tom... How  her  honour, .entertained  him  in  very  familiar 
manner.     Ars.  Nay  more,  that  he  had  alreadie  possest  her 
sheetes.     1633   MASSINGER  Guardian  i.  i,  The  delight  to 
meet  in  the  old  dance  Between  a  pair  of  sheets  ;  my  Gran- 
dame   call'd  it  The  peopling  of  the  world.     1683  TRYOX 
I! 'ay  to  Health  627  The  moderate  use  of  lawful   Sheets. 
n  1704  T.  MKOWN  Alsop's  State  Conform.  Wks.  1711  IV.  120 
You  and   I  can  never  dance  betwixt  one  pair  of  Sheets. 
1719  YOUNG  Revenge  u.  i,  Must  I  then.  .Lead  to  his  nuptial 
sheets  the  blushing'Vnaid?   1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixvii.  30 
Truly  a  noble  father.  .Thus  in  a  son's  kind  sheets  lewdly  to 
puddle. 
^    4.  A  sail.     Chiefly/^/. 

Not  a  nautical   use  ;    prob.   originating   as  a  misuse  o! 
i     SHEET  sir.'2 

1637  HEYWOOD  Picas.  Dial.  210  A  deeper  Sea  I  now  per- 
force must  saile,  And  lay  my  sheats  ope  to  a  freer  gale. 
1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  Ivi,  Their  folded  Sheets  dismiss 
the  useless  Air.  1712  PARNELL  Spect.  No.  501  F  3  The  Boat 
was  push'd  off,  the  Sheet  was  spread.  1725  POPE  Odyss. 
.  n.  465  With  speed  the  mast  they  rear,  with  speed  unbind 
The  spacious  sheet,  and  stretch  it  to  the  wind. 

5.  An  oblong  or  square  piece  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment, esp.  for  writing  or  printing;  spec,  one  of  the 
pieces  of  definite  size  (varying  according  to  the 
kind)  in  which  paper  is  made,  24  (formerly  also 
25)  going  to  a  quire.  (The  *  sheet*  of  writing- 
paper  is  usually  once  folded,  so  as  to  form  two 
'  leaves '.) 

See  also  BROADSHEET  ;  also  balance-^  score-,  time-sheet. 
1510  STANBRIDGE  Vocabula  (W.  de  W.)  C  ij  b,  Philura, 
a  shete.  1530  PALSGR.  266/2  Shete  of  ^^,\^foyllet  de  Papier. 
1538 LONDON  in  Lett.Suppr.  Monast.  (Camden)227  A  multi- 
tude of  small  bonys  letc,]. .  wiche  wpldeoccupie  iiij.  schetes 
of  papyr  to  make  particularly  an  inventary  of  every  part 
thereof.  ?I545  BRINKLOW  Contpl,  ix.  C  iij  b,  For  writtingone 
syde  of  a  shete  of  paper . .  he  will  haue  ij.  grotes.  1613  TAPP 
Pathw.  Knowl.  62  A  Bale  containes  Reames  10  Quires  200 
Sheets  5000.  1623  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Praise  Hemp-seed 
24  Foure  and  twenty  Sheets  doe  make  a  Quire.  ^11700 
EVELYN  Diary  27  Nov.  1655,  He  told  me  of  an  inke  that 
would  give  a  dozen  copies,  moist  sheets  of  paper  being 
press'd  on  it.  1743  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mr.  Cave  in  Bos^uell, 
I  believe  I  am  going  to  write  a  long  letter,  and  have  there- 
fore taken  a  whole  sheet  of  paper.  1775  —  Let.  27  May 
ilnd.t  I  have  returned  Lord  Hailes's  entertaining  sheets. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xvi,  She.. writes  six  sheets  a-week  to 
a  female  correspondent.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf,  Metal\\. 
224  The  supply  of  blank  paper,  laid  upon  a  table,  from  whence 
the  sheets  are  drawn . .  by  the  boy  standing  upon  the  platform. 
1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  I.  iii,  He  had.. managed  to  fill 
two  sides  of  a  sheet  of  letter-paper.  1894  ILtLLCMMBJMMUP- 
man  v.  vii,  Pete  went  out  to  buy  a  sheet  of  notepaper  and 
an  envelope.  1895  Bookman  Oct.  26/2  Plans,  .should  not 
be  large  folded  sheets,  but  single  page  plans  of  small  districts. 
allusively.  1691  Comedy^  Win  Her  fy  Take  Her  \\.  i.  19 
She's  a  sheet  of  Rivell'd  parchment,  on  which  is  Imprest 
a  perpetual  Almanack. 

b.  In  sheets :  lying  flat  or  expanded,  not  folded. 
1887  Casscll's  Encycl.  Diet. 

C.  A  piece  of  paper  on  which  objects  are  fixed 
and  arranged  in  order  for  sale  and  use. 

1706  in  Halliwell  Ace.  Collect.  Bills,  etc.  (1852)28  One 

sheet  of  pines  4''.  Mod.  Several  sheets  of  botanical  specimens. 

d.  A  piece  of  paper  (or  card)  which  is  divided 

by  means  of  perforations  or  the  like  into  sections 

which  may  be  torn  or  cut  away  as  required. 

1776  Pennsylvania  Even.  Post  2  Mar.  110/2  A  Sheet  of 
Continental  Money, .  .containing  sixteen  bills,  being  num. 
bered  38019,  and  38032.  1852  Rep.  Sel.  Comm.  Postage 
Label  Stamps  94  That  a  sheet  of  perforated  stamps  might 
be  charged  a  penny  more  than  the  unperforated  one.  1901 
Whitaker's  Aim.  (Postal  Guide),  Uncut  sheets  of  half- 
penny wrappers,  14  on  each  sheet. 

6.  In  printing  and  bookbinding,  such  a  piece  of 
paper  printed  and  folded  so  as  to  form  pages  of  a 
required  size  (folio,  quarto,  etc.).  Also,  a  quantity 
of  printed  matter  equal  to  that  contained  in  a  sheet. 
1589  [?  LYLY]  Pafpe  w.  Hatchet  B  iij,  All  his  works  bound 
close,  are  at  least  sixe  sheetes  in  quarto,and  he  calls  them  the 
first  tome  of  his  familiar  Epistle.  1659  BP.  WALTON  Consid. 


SHEET. 

the  Signature  is  A.  1689  Gazophyl.  Aagl.  Pref.  A  4  Lest 
the  Book  should  exceed  the  quantity  of  Sheets  design'd. 
1751  Chambers'  Cycl.  Advt.  cone.  2nd  ed.,  A  considerable 
part  of  the  copy  was  prepared,  and  upwards  of  twenty 
sheets  actually  printed  in  that  method.  1808  SCOTT  Let.  to 
C.  K.  Sharpc  30  Dec.  in  Lockhart^  The  fee  is  ten  guineas 
a  sheet.  1824  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  *-z  Two  Sheets  in  Folio, 
Quired,  or  lying  one  in  another.  1844  DICKENS  Let.  3  Apr. 
A  Magazine  sheet  is  sixteen  pages.  1885  LOCK  in  Workshop 
Rec.  Ser.  iv.  228/1  By '  binding '  a  book  is  meant  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  'sheets'  composing  it,. in  proper  sequence, 
within  a  pair  of  covers. 

b.  Ill  sheets  :  (of  books')  not  bound. 

1693  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2854/4  Numbers  of  the  Books .  .have 
been,  .s'.olen  out  of  Thomas  Basset's  Warehouse..,  all  in 
Sheets.  1762  FOOTE  Orator  n.  Wks.  1709  I.  215  Four 
hundred  of  News  from  the  invisible  world,  in  sheets. 

c.  //.    With    qualifying   demonstrative   or    its 
equivalent  :  Pages  or  leaves  of  a  book ;  esp.  these 
sheets,  the  following  sheets  =  the  book  now  before 
the  reader.    Now  rare. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  i.  122  In  sacred  sheets  of 
either  Testament  "I'is  hard  to  find  an  higher  Argument. 
1676  \V.  ALLEN  Addr.  Nonconf.  ii4\Vhat  is  said. .by  J.  O. 
in  some  Sheets  intituled,  Two  Questions  (etc.].  1707  SIR 
W.  HOPE  New  Method  Fencing  Ded.,  Having  of  late  Dis- 
covered the  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Fencing,  contained 
in  the  following  Sheets.  1710  WHEATLV  Bk.  Com.  Prayer 
xv.  (1729)  540  It  is  easy  for  the  Readers  to  turn  to  and 
observe  them,  without  my  swelling  these  Sheets  with  them 
here.  1829  SCOTT  Guy  M.  Introd.,  In  changing  his  plan,. . 
which  was  done  in  the  course  of  printing,  the  early  sheets 
retained  the  vestiges  of  the  original  tenor  of  the  story.  1868 
M.  PATTISON  Acadcnt.  Org.  4  The  following  sheets  assume 
that  the  English  nation  [etc.]. 
t  d.  A  pamphlet.  06s. 

c  1684  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1745)  V.  348  It  is  not  my  Presump- 
tion, in  this  Sheet,  to  write  the  Life  of  this  great  Statesman. 
1726  Life  n7.  Pcnu  in  P.'s  Wks.  (1782)  I.  p.  cli,  About  this 
time  [1702].. he  wrote  a  sheet  entitled,  '  Considerations  upon 
the  liill  against  Occasional  Conformity.' 
e.  A  newspaper.  Now  rare. 

1749  FOOTE  Knights  i.  (?  1780)  6  Quires  of  news-papers  ! 
now,  I  reckon,  you  read  a  matter  of  eight  sheets  every  day. 
(11796  IjURNS  To  Mr.  Peter  Stuart^  Your  sheet,  man, 
(Though  glad  I'm  to  see't,  man.)  I  get  it  no'  ae  day  in  ten. 
1848  TMACKFRAY  Van.  Fair  1,  He  tried  to.. read  his  paper 
as  usual...  He  chuckled  and  swore  to  himself  behind  the 
sheet.  1912  Times  19  Oct.  5/3  The  insinuations  of  the 
Temps  are  only  taken  up  by  a  very  few  boulevard  sheets. 

7.  A  continuous  extent  or  '  sweep  '  of  something 
conceived   as  hanging,   falling,  or   moving   in  a 
certain  direction,     a.  Of  light,  lightning. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  ii.  46  Such  sheets  of  Fire,  such  bursts 
of  horrid  Thunder.  1793  COLERIDGE  Lines  written  at 
Shurton  Bars  58  When  a  second  sheet  of  light  Flashed 
o'er  the  blackness  of  the  night.  1847  DE  QI.'INCEY  Sf.  Mil. 
Nnn  x.  Wks.  1853  III.  21  A  broad  sheet  of  lightning,  which, 
through  the  darkness  of  evening,  revealed  the  boat.  1857 
HAWTHORNE  Engl.  Note-Iks.  (1870)  II.  268  There  was  a 
broad  sheet  of  daylight  in  the  west.  1882  'OuiDA1  Ma- 
remma  viii,  The  sky  was  a  sheet  of  lightning. 
b.  Of  rain,  mist,  fog. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  437  Oft  whole  sheets  descend 
of  ^lucy  Rain.  ^1774  GOLDSM.  Sun1.  Exp.  Philos.  (1776) 
I.  327  A  sheet  of  vapour  rising  from  the  sea.  1844  DICKENS 
Let.  to  T.  Milton  5  Nov.,  The  water  has  been  falling  down 
in  one  continual  sheet.  1894  Yachting  (Badm.  Libr.)  II. 
377  A  heavy  squall  with  sheets  of  rain.  1897  G.  ALLEN 
Type-writer  Girl  i,  As  one  beholds  the  Paps  of  Jura  on  a 
day  of  sea-fog  through  swaying  sheets  of  white  cloud. 

trans/.  1892  BIERCE  In  Midst  of  Life  85  Our  fellows . . 
sent  broad  sheets  of  bullets  against  the  blazing  crest  of  the 
offending  works. 

C.  In  an  organ,  the  current  (of  wind)  directed 
through  the  wind-wayagainstthe  upperlipofa  pipe. 

1881  C.  A.  EDWARDS  Organs  xvii.  135  Any  movement  of 
the  languid  would . .  alter  the  direction  of  the  sheet  of  wind. 

8.  A  broad  expanse  or  stretch  of  something  lying 
out  flat,  presenting  a  white  or  glistening  surface, 
or  forming  a  relatively  thin  covering  or  layer. 

a.  of  water.  (Inquot.  1593  t  collect^ 
1593  Wills  t,  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  219  Eighte  shete 
of  the  fishinge  water  of  Southe  Yarowe.  1687  A.  LOVELL 
tr.  T/ievenot's  Trav.  n.  83  There  you  have  the  Canal  and 
Sheets  of  Water  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other,  c  1710 
CELIA  FIENXES  Diary  U888)  193  A  Long  as  well  as  Large 
ffountaine  or  pond  wcl>  is  Called  a  sheete  of  water.  »7'7~ 
46  THOMSON  Summer  594  An  azure  sheet  it  rushes  broad. 
1784  COWPER  Task  v.  106  The  light  and  smoky  mist  That 
in  its  fall  the  liquid  sheet  throws  wide.  1845  Penny  Cyd. 


b.  of  ice,  foam. 
1604  Ace.  Sev.  Late  lfoy.  n.  (1711)  i?2  Ir  ''  ^  calm 
Weather.. they  stay  in  the  Sea,  and  fasten  themselves  to 
a  sheet  of  Ice,  and  so  they  drive  along  with  the  Stream. 
1807  WILKINSON  in  Pike  Sources  Jllississ.  (1810)  II.  App.  29 
The  ice  had  commenced  drifting  in  large  sheets.  1833 
TENNYSON  Lotos-Eaters  13  A  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam 
below.  1865  GEIKIE  Seen.  <$•  Geol.  Scot.  iv.  78  The  interior 
of  that  tract  of  country  is  covered  with  one  wide  sheet  of 
snow  and  ice.  1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  Vashti  xxyi,  The 
surf  was.  .tossing  sheets  of  foam  around  the  stone  piers. 

O.  of  vegetation,  flowers. 

1791   BURNS  Lament  Mary  Q.  Scots  i,  Now  Nature., 
spreads  her  sheets  o'  daisies  white  Out  o'er  the^  grassy  lea. 


heavens  upbreaking  thro*  the  earth. 

d.   of  sediment,  gravel,  rock,  lava,  etc. ;  spec,  in 
Ceo!,  and  Metal-mining  (see  quots.). 
1815  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Islts  in.  xxxii,  O'er  sheets  of  granite, 
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dark  and  broad. ..lay  the  road.  1818—  ///•/.  Midi.  I,  A 
mountain,  whose  sides  were  covered  with  heather  and  sliceta 
of  loose  shingle.  1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  203  Sheets  of  lava 
are  found  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ireland.  1880  D.  C. 
DAVIES  Metallif.  Min.  421  Sheet  [Australian],  a  solid 
body  of  pure  ore  filling  a  crevice.  1897  /*roc.  SM,  Antiij. 
17  June  422  A  now  denuded  gravel  sheet  which  once  covered 
the  district.  1898  S.  H.  Cox  Prospecting  for  Min.  113 
Cave  Deposits. .  miyht  be  subdivided  into  chambers  or 
pockets,  pats  or  sheets,  and  pipe  veins.  1905  TARR  New 
Phys.  Geog.  34  A  mass  of  lava  thrust  between  strata  forms 
an  intruded  sheet  or  sill. 

e.  Anat.  and  2yath.  of  tissue. 

1872  HUMPHRY  Alyology  30  There  are  four  muscular  sheets 
thus  arising  placed  beneath  one  another  and  distinct  from 
each  other.  1899  AUbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIIL  504  The  new 
epidermis  is  thrown  ofi".  .either  in  sheets  or  in  scales. 

9.  A  relatively  thin  piece  of  considerable  breadth 
of  &  malleable,  ductile,  or  pliable  substance. 

1675  HANNAH  WOOLLEY  6V«#t'w.  Cowp.  132  Lay  the  Meat 
round  the  Dish,  on  a  sheet  of  Paste,   n  1700  EVELYN  Diary    • 
^  Sept.  1666,  Where  a  sheet  of  lead  covering  a  great  space. . 
was  totally  mealted.     1796  Mrs.  Glasse's  Cookery  \\\\.  143 
Lay  a  sheet  of  puff-paste  at  the  bottom  of  your  dish.     1827 
KAKADAY  Chem.  Manip.  xiv.  (1842)  311  A  still  higher  heat 
may  be  gained  by  fanning  the  upper  part  of  the  fire  with 
a  sheet  of  pasteboard.    1856  H.  CHANCK  in  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts 
IV.  226/2  (Glas-^ making),  The  sheets,  when  annealed,  are 
drawn  from  the  kiln.     1893  J.  A.  HODGES  F.Um.  Photogr. 
xv.  loo  A  sheet  of  plate  glass.    1904  HOWITT  Native  Tribes    \ 
S.  E.  Austr.  viii.  462  A  sheet  of  bark  is  rolled  round  him. 
b.   A  flat  piece  of  tin,  used  for  baking  cakes,  etc. 

1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xv.  140  Flower  some  Sheets 
of  Tin,  and  drop  your  Biskets  of  what  Bigness  you  please. 
1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Engl.  Honsekpr.  (1778)  274  Grease 
your  tin  sheets,  and  drop  them  (the  jumbles]  in  the  shape 
of  a  macaroon.  1846  SoYER  Gastron.  Rcgen,  p.  x.xiii, 
Baking- sheets  of  various  sizes. 

O.  Rubber  prepared  in  thin  pieces. 

1900  BRANNT  India,  Rubber  \\.  103  The  manufacture  of 
fine  cut  sheet  was  invented  by  Charles  Macintosh.     1912 
Times  19  Dec.    1 6/3  Vallambiosa   smoked   sheet   realized 
43.  7^d.  and  first  latex  crepe  45.  4^d.  per  Ib. 
d.  Sheet  iron  or  steel ;  a  length  of  this. 

1884  W.  H.  GREENWOOD  Steel  fy  Iron  x.  211  It  is  usual  to 
describe  all  plates  of  a  thickness  below  No.  4  B.  W.  G. 
(Birmingham  Wire  Gauge) — 238  inch — as  'sheets'.  1897 
Daily  News  12  Apr.  2/5  Sheets  of  24  gauge.  1899  I  bid. 
21  Jan.  8/6  Galvanised  corrugated  sheets. 

1(X  A  more  or  less  extensive  piece  (of  a  wall).  | 
rare.  (Cf.  F.  pan  de  mitr.) 

1799  Hull  Advertiser  21  Sept.  4/1  Every  shot  knocking  I 
down  whole  sheets  of  a  wall. 

1L  Geom.  A  portion  of  a  surface  analogous  to 
the  branch  of  a  curve. 

1827  H.  P.  HAMILTON  Anal.  Geom.  in  Encytl.  Mttrop.  \ 
(1845)  I*  73°  The  conical  surface  will  be  composed  of  two  \ 
simitar  portions,  one  above,  and  the  other  below  the  vertex  ;  \ 
each  portion  is  called  a  sheet.  1859  CAYLEY  Afat/t.  Papers  \ 
(1891)  IV.  117  An  algebraic  cone  consists,  .of  a  closed  sheet  ' 
or  sheets. 

12.  attrib.  and  Comb,,  as  sheet-clothj  -hem,  -leaf,  \ 
-lettering,  -maker %  -stealer ;  sheet-like,  -white  adjs.  \ 

1547  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtee.-,)  VI.  256  A  *sheite  cloithe  of  my 
lynne  webbe.    1880  Plain  Hints  Needlework  14  The  width 
of  a  *sheet  hem  is  very  different  from  that  on  a  pocket-hand-    i 
kerchief.     1641  BROMK  Jovial  Cre^v  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  354     ' 
The  foul  Fiend  took  him  napping  with  his  nose  Betwixt 
Jhe  'sheet-leaves  of  his  conjuring  Book.     1867  Ure"s  Diet.     , 
Arts  III.   1044  An  expanding  comb  guides  the  even  and 
*sheet-like  threads  on  to  the  weavers'  beam.    1883  MOLONEY    I 
W.  African  Fisheries  19  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.t,  A  loose    ! 
sheet-like  body-covering  wrapper.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.,  Adven- 
tuntr,  I'nAdz'enturier vagabond, .  .a hedge-creeper,  henne- 
killer,  'sheet-stealer.    1891  M.  MURIEL  DOWIE  Girl  in  A"<ir/. 
270  The  closed  door  of  a  'sheet-white  cottage. 

b.  Special  comb. :  sheet-calender  (see quot.) ; 
sheet-card,  a  kind  of  card  used  in  cotton  manu- 
facture (see  quot.)  ;  sheet-cow,  dial.)  a  cow  having 
a  broad  white  band  round  the  body  [cf.  SHEETED  3]  ; 
sheet-delivery  (see  quot.) ;  sheet-filled  a.,  having 
the  sails  filled  out  by  the  wind  ;  sheet-glass,  (a) 
cylinder  glass;  also  a//r#. ;  (£)  a  vessel  made  of 
this  glass ;  sheet-lightning,  lightning  in  a  sheet- 
like  form  due  to  re/lection  by  the  clouds  ;  sheet- 
pile  (see  quot.  1862) ;  hence  sheet-pile  v.  trans., 
to    protect    with    sheet-piles;     sheet-piling,    a 
continuous  wall  of  sheet-piles;    sheet  pointing 
machine  (see  quot.) ;  fsheet-shaking  Sc. ,  remains 
of  meal,  etc.  shaken  from  the  bottom  of  a  sheet ;    i 
cf.  poke-shaking  s.  v.  POKE  j<M  7  ;  sheet-ways,  in   ] 
single  sheets  written  only  on  one  side  ;  sheet-wise,    | 
in  the  form  or  manner  of  sheet-work  ;  sheet-work    i 
(see  quot.). 

188^  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.,  *Sheet  Calender,  a 
machine  for  pressing  paper,  rubber,  etc.,  into  sheets  and 
giving  it  surface.  1825  J,  NIUIOLSON  Oper.  Mcch.  380 
Cards  are  formed  in  two  ways;  the  one  called  "sheet-canl, 
is  made  about  four  inches  wide,  and  18  Inches  long,  or  of  a 
length  corresponding  with  the  width  of  the  main  cylinder, 
which  they  have  to  cover;  the  other,  called  fillet-card.  1773 
in  Mrs.  Delany's  Antobiogr.  Ser.  11.  I.  476  This  comes 
hoping  that  the  *sheet  cow  will  come  walking,  .into  the 
charming  domaines  of  Bulstrode  on  Wensday  next.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  *Sheet  Delivery^  delivering  the 
printed  sheet  from  the  form  to  the  fly.  165*  BKNLOWES  Theo- 
fhila  ix.  xxxix.  The  Poet's  Pharos  be  that  sets  forth  sail,  While 
he  steers  *sheet-fill'd  with  a  holy  gale.  1805  Act  45  Geo.  ///, 
c.  30  Sched.,  All  other  Window  Glass,  .commonly  called . .  by 
the  Name  of  Crown  Glass,  or  German  *Sheet  Glass.  1846 
MAcCuLLOCH  Aft.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  1.  745  Sheet  glass 
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furnaces.  1887  Month  LXI.  162  The  reliquary,  consisting 
of  two  round  sheet  glasses.  1829  Chapters  P/iys.  Set.  472 
Lightning  of  this  sort,  denominated  *sheet  lightning,  is 
mostly  to  be  seen  in  the  hot  sultry  evenings  of  summer  or 
autumn,  and  is  generally  unaccompanied  with  thunder. 
1864  TENNYSON  Ayltners  F.  726  When  it  seem'd  he  saw  No 
pale  sheet-lightnings  from  afar,  but  fork'd  Of  the  ncnr 
storm.  1841  BHKKS  Gloss.  Civ.  Engin,  s.v.  Fonndation^'V^ 
drive  a  row  of  *sheet  {printed  sheep]  piles  next  the  founda- 
tions of  walls  adjoining  the  sea,  or  rivers.  1862  KAN  KINK 
Man.  Cir.  Engin.  §  404.605  Sheet  Piles  are  flat  piles,  which, 


$  Arch.  Jrnl.  V.  58/2  "Sheet-pile  it  a  short  space  from  the 
wall  of  the  hole.  1789  W.  Ji.ss or  Rep.  Thames^  fsis(i-?gi) 
23  With  some  .short  "sheet  piling  underneath  it  at  the  foot. 
t&yt  Civil  Engin.  fyArck,  Jrnl.  1. 12  '2  The  foot  of  the  river 
wall  will  be  protected  by  sheet  piling  of  whole  timbers  8 
feet  long.  _  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcdi.  Suppl.,  *Sheet  Point* 
ing  Machine^  a  machine  for  preparing  printing  sheets  for 
cutting.  1543  Extr.Abcrd.  AYA".  (1844)  I.  191"  The  vittell 
byaris  of  the  merkat  scattis  thame  grytiie  in  taking  of  sam- 
pillis,  *scheytschakkingis,  andsicoderewill  vMtcustum.  1561 
Ibid,  335  Nor  na  skaitTry,  sic  as  sampill  and  scheit  schakin, 
to  be  tane  thairof.  1752  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed. 
2)  262  That  each  Sheet  of  an  Extract,  written  'Sheet-ways, 
consist^  of  forty  nine  Lines,,  .and,  if  wrote  Hook-ways,  that 
it  consist  of  two  Pages,  and  of  thirty  six  Lines  in  each  Page. 
1888  JACOBI  Printers'  Vocah.^  *  Sheet  work,  applied  to  works 
or  jobs  printed  both  sides — the  reverse  of  half-sheet  or 
'  work  and  turn  ', 

13.  quasi-a^;.  a.  Rolled  out  in  a  sheet ;  esp.  of 
metals,  as  sheet  iron  (also  freq.  attrib.),  lead,  steel. 

1582  in  Feuillerat  Rercls  (J.  Klh.  (1908)  358  Sheete  lead 
to  make  A  spowte.  1633  T.  JAMIIS  I'oy.  75  The  Carpenters- 
sheet-lead.  1683  MOXON  l\li-ck.  Exerc.)  Printing  xi.  f  21 
The  Lye-Trough,  .is  Leaded  with  Sheet-Lead.  1816  [. 
SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $  Art  I.  n  Bell-springs  are  rarefy 
made  of  any  thing  else  than  sheet  iron  thus  managed.  1827 
FARADAY  Chcm.  Manifi.  vii.  (1842)  209  Sheet  caoutcho'.ic, 
which  is  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  an  inch  thick.  Hid. 
iv.  132  ^A  piece  of  sheet  copper.  Ibid,  xxiii.  584  Plates  of 
sheet  zinc  are  often  required  for  the  precipitation  of  metals. 
1840  Cfril  Engin.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  III.  290/2  A  thin  plate  of 
sheet  brass.  1842  Lou  DON  Suburban  Hort.  323  There  arc 
three  sizes  of  the  sheet-iron  hand-barrow.  1869  MKS. 
WHITNEY  M7e  Girls  vi,  We.  .sent  for  the  sheet-Iron  men,  and 
had  the  stove  taken  up-stairs.  1869  R.  MURRAY  filar. 
Engines  35  Sheet-Hue  Boilers.  1876  PREKCE  &  SIVEWRIGH  r 
Telegraphy  239  The  piece  of  sheet  percha  that  is  held  in 
the  hand.  1888  RUTI.EY  Rock-Forming  Min.  9  A  Bunsen's 
burner  ..provided  with  a  small  chimney  of  sheet-iron. 

b.  Hence,  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  sheet 
iron  or  steel,  as  sheet-mill.    Also  in  objective  comb., 
as  sheet-maker,  -worker. 

1884  W.  H.  GREENWOOD  Steel  %  Iron.  xvi.  334  The  sheet 
mills  of  Birmingham  and  of  South  Wales.  1885  Daily  .\Vrc.r 
5  Oct.  2/5  Certain  of  the  sheet  makers  are  declining  to 
accept  further  orders. . .  Orders  in  the  sheet  trade  are  very 
irregularly  distributed.  1886 Ibid.  20 Sept.  2/5  Sheet  prices 
are  without  change.  1892  Labour  Coinin.  Gloss.,  Sheet 
Jlfai-ers,  manufacturers  who  work  sheet  ttiftts,  as  distin- 
guished from  plates  and  strip  mills. 

c.  Of  water,  etc.  :  Spread  out  in  a  sheet. 

1896  Idler  Mar.  175/1  At  this  time  it  was  a  sheet-calm. 
A  floating  soup-plate  would  not  have  filled.  1899  W.  M. 
DAVIS  Phys.  Geog.  314  The  water  finds  no  channels;  it 
spreads  out  in  a  shallow  sheet,  called  a  sheetfiood,  which 
gains  a  breadth  of  a  mile  or  more,  but  a  depth  of  only  one 
or  two  feet.  1904  Mission  Field  June  436  The  land  is  sub- 
irrigated  by  what  is  called  'sheetwater'. 

d.  =  Printed  on  a  single  sheet  or  broadside  (see 
sense  5),  esp.  sheet-almanac. 

1683  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  187,  I  writ  to  your 
Lordship  for  a  do/en  of  your  sheet  Almanacks  for  this  ycer, 
1767^1 ««.  Reg.,  Hist.  Europe  83  There  has  been  lately 
published  a  sheet  list  of  changes,  said  to  have  happened 
during  the  present  reign.  1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Xat.  (1834)  I. 
129  She  examines  the  sheet  almanack  pasted  up  behind 
the  door,  to  see  what  holiday  it  might  be.  1881  CROWEST 
Phases  Mtis.  Eng.  146  The  pricing  of  Songs  and  of  Sheet- 
music  generally,  igox  D.  13.  HALL  &  LD.  A.  OSBORNE 
Sunshine  fy  Surf  \\.  17  We  had  a  big  sheet  almanac 
hanging  at  one  end  of  the  cabin. 

Sheet  (Jft),  sb*  Forms:  \  sce"ata,  4  chete, 
4-6  s(c)hete,  5  shet,  6  shit,  Sc.  scheit,  6-7 
sheate,  6-8  sheat,  7-  sheet.  fOE.  scfata  wk. 
niasc. ,  having  the  meanings  of  OE.  sctat  (see  SHEET 
sb.1))  also  =  lower  corner  of  a  sail,  *  pes  veli ' ;  in 
comb,  sctatline  '  propes '  (see  \Vr.-\Vulcker  183/26 
and  288/24)  —  MLG.  schdtlinetm  which  sense  the 
simple  word  is  recorded  from  the  I4th  c.  For  the 
cognate  forms  and  their  meanings  see  SHEET  j<5.1 ; 
cf.  SUOOT  sd.2] 

1.  A  rope  (or  chain)  attached  to  either  of  the 
lower  corners  of  a  square  sail  (or  the  after  lower 
corner  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail),  and  used  to  extend 
the  sail  or  to  alter  its  direction.  False  sheet :  see 
quot.  1644  in  sense  4. 

See  also  FORE-SHEET  i,  jib-sheet  (Jie  sb.\  3),  MAIN-SHEET  i. 

1336  Ace.  Exch.  A'.  R.  19/31  m.  4  In  xxx.  petris  cordis 
decanabo..produobusschetes  inde  faciendis.  \-ygiExcheq* 
Ace.  Q.  R.  20  no.  27  (P.R.O.)  Pro  ij.  cables  novi*,,  ij.  chetis,  j. 
hauser  et  quodam  bowelyne.  1373  in  Riley  Mem.  Lend. 
(1868)  370  [One  sail  with]  2  shettes,  2  thurghwalis.  c  1460 
Pilgrim's  Sca-l'oy.  25  Hale  the  bowelyne  1  now,  vere  the 
sheiel  1486  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I' ft  (1896)  13  A  payre  of 
takkes  &  a  payr  of  shets  weying  dccxlj  Ib.  1522  Lett.  * 
Papers  Hen.  I '///,  1 1 1.  n.  975  Vyere  the  shit.  1549  Compl. 
Scotl.  vl  40  Hail  eftir  the  foir  sail  scheit.  i6a6  CAPT. 
SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  15  The  boulespret  hath  no  bow 
lines,  and  the  mucn  sheats,  are  called  the  starne  sheau. 
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1627— Scaman"sCrani.v.  23  The  Sheats..  in  topsailes.  ..serue 
to  hale  them  home,  that  is,  to  bring  the  clew  close  to  the 
yards  arme.  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Whs.  (1687)  293  Verc, 
vere,  more  Sheet.  1722  DIAPER  tr.  Oppian's  Halieut.  i.  367 
Let  fly  the  Sheets.  1796  P.  HOARR  Song*  The  Arethusa  iB 
Not  a  sheet,  or  a  Tack,  Or  a  brace  did  she  slack.  1805 
E.  BERRY  13  Oct.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  118  note^  The 
j  main-top-gallant  sheet  was  carried  away.  I  then  let  fly  the 
;  top  gallant  sheets.  1887  G.  B.  GOODE,  etc.  Fisheries  U.S. 
v.  II,  571  Enough  'sheet '  to  allow  a  slow  headway.  1891 
C.  H.  PATTERSON  A'aut.  Diet.  160  With  boom  sails  sheets 
are  used  for  controlling  the  boom. 

b.  ^Betwixt  a  pair  of  sheets  or  both  sheets  aft : 
said  of  a  ship  sailing  right  before  the  wind. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  39  A  flowne  sheat  ih 
•when  shee  goes  before  the  wind,  or  betwixt  a  paire  of  shtiiit:-, 
or  all  sailes  drawing.  Ibid.  42  Well  Master  the  Channellis 
broad  enough;  Vet  you  cannot  steare  betwixt  a  pairc  of 
sheats;  Those  are  words  of  mockery  betwixt  the  dinner 
and  the  Stearesman.  1632  LITHCOW  Trar.  vn.  328  Kach 
bill  JIMS  -iivltj.  .bi-j ins  to  swell,  betweene  two  shcetes.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (ijioi,  Both  sheds  aft  (en:  re  (/ctt.r 
i\o/</t-s,  Fr.},  the  situation  of  a  ship  that  sails  right  afore  the 
wind. 

2.  Three  sheets  in  the  wind:  very  drunk. 

A  sheet  in  the  'find  (or  wind's  eye]  is  used  occas,  =  half 
drunk. 

1821  KGAN-  Real  Lift  i.  xviii.  3^5  Old  Wax  and  Bristles  i> 
about  three  sheets  in  the  wind.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef. 
Mast  xx,  He.  .seldom  went  up  to  the  town  without  coming 
down  'three  sheets  in  the  wind  '.  1862  TKOI.I.OIJE  Orlcy  J'\ 
Ivii,  A  thought  tipsy— a  sheet  or  >-oin  the  win;!,  as  folks  say. 
1883  STKVEXSON  Trcas.  fsl.  x\,  Maj'be  you  think  we  were 
all  a  sheet  in  the  wind's  eve. 

3.  See  quots.  and  FORE-SHEET  2,  STEUX-SIIEET. 
1644  M  \X\VAYRJXG  .Seaman  s  Diet.  92  Those  plancks  inxk-i 

water,  which  come  along  the  Run  of  the  ship,  and  are  closed 
to  the  Sterne-post,  are  called  Sheates,  and  that  part  \\ithin 
boord,  abaft,  in  the  Run  of  the  j-hip,  is  called  the  sterne- 
sheates.  1857  P.  COLQUHOUX  tomf.  Oarsman's  Guide  ag 
The  flooring  abaft  the  stateroom  [sitter's  scat]  is  called  the 
after-sheet^  the  forward  one  ihejbrward-s/ieef,  and  the  next 
to  it  (if  there  be  two  forward),  the  waist-sheet.  Ibid.  31 
Sheets  are  the  boards  used  fore  and  aft,  as  a  floor  to  the 
boat,  in  the  same  way  as  the  burthens  amidships.  1891 
C.  If.  PAT-:  ERSON  Xaut.  Diet.  160  Sheets^  the  .sp.ice.-.  in  a 
rowing  boat  forward  and  ab:ift  ihe  tluvatU,  and  named 
resp£ciive\y/0p'e-5/ite£s  and  stern-sheets.  1898  A.  ANSTLU 
Diet.  Sea  Terms  s.  v.,  Hceui-sheeis^  stern-sheets  (in  open 
boats),  the  floor-boards  covering  the  space  either  at  the 
head  or  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

4.  attrib.*    as   shcct-bcmi  (BEND   J/-.1    3),  -bitt, 
-block  (BLOCK  sb.  5  ,  -clip,  -pendant  (PENDANT  sb. 
7),  -pennant  (PENNANT  1  i),  -;v/£,  -slip  (see  Stir 
sb.l  3  c\  -stopper',  see  quota. 

1841  R.  H.  DANA  Seaman's  Man.  56  Take  your  tat-k 
under  the  yard  and  bend  it  Ly  a  ">lieet-bend  to  the  outer 
dew.  1867  SMYTH  Bailor's  \vord-bk.^  Shcct-l-cnd^  sort  o( 
double  hitch,  made  by  passing  the  end  of  one  rope  through 
the  bi^ht  of  another,  round  both  parts  of  the  other,  and 
under  itsown  part.  1891  C.  H.  PATTHRSOX  \attt.  Diet.  i6c 
*  Sheet  r>itts,  bitts  near  the  mast  to  which  the  topsail  sheets 
are  belayed.  1644  MANWAVRING  Seaman's  Diet.  92  We  use 
to  bind  an  other  roape  to  the  clew  of  the  saile  above  the 
*Sheate-bIock,  to  succour  and  ease  the  Sheate,  and  thai 
roape  we  call  a  false  Sheate.  1794  Ri£ging  <V  Seamanship 
I.  225  Sheet-block  straps  in  the  lift  with  a  splice.  1841 
R.  H.  DANA  Scam  tin"  s  Man.  ix.  .17  In  which  ca>e  the  heavy 
tack  and  sheet-bio. ks  may  be  unhooked.  1898  A.  ANSTEU 
Diet.  Sea  Terms,  *  Sheet  clip  lor  *  sheet  slif>},  an  instrument, 
the  principal  agent  in  which  is  a  sort  of  drop  pawl,  by  which 
sheets  may  be  held,  while  necessary,  and  instantly  released. 
1908  Paasch's  Diet.  Naval  Terms  422  *Sheet-pcndant^  a 
strong  piece  of  rope  attached  by  one  end  to  the  clew  of  a  .stay- 
sail or  jib.  1841  R.  H.  DANA^Vii/«rt«'j  Man.  ix.  53  Having 
the  *sheet  pennant  hauled  amidships.  A  1642  SUCKLING 
Lett.  (1646)  89  Which,  like  the  pulling  of  a  *sheat-rope  at 
Sea,  slackens  the  sail.  1794  Rigging  fy  Seamanship  I.  226 
Sheet-rope  splices  into  the  clue  of  the  sail.  Ibid.  176  Fore- 
tack,  and  *Sheet,  Stoppers,  are  for  securing  the  tacks  and 
sheets,  till  belayed. 

Sheet  (J7t),  vJ     [f.  SHEET  jj.i] 

1.  trans.  To  wrap  or  fold  in  or  as  in  a  sheet  (///. 
and  fig.}  •  now  spec,  to  cover  with  a  protecting 
sheet  of  canvas,  tarpaulin,  etc. 

i6ai  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  GoularCs  Wise  Vicillard  163  You 
haue  in  sleepe  the  image  of  death,  wherein  you  are  sheeted 
and  wrapped  vp  euery  night.  1835  J.  P.  KENNEDY  Horse- 
Shoe  Robinson  ivt  The  pale  moon  that  now  sheeted  with  its 
light  her  whole  figure.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  i.  xti, 
Trees  there  are  all  sheeted  with  variegated  fire.  Ibid.  III. 
iv.  i,  A  fair  young  creature,  sheeted  in  red  smock  of  Mur- 
deress. 1857  House  ft.  Words  27  June  605/2  The  truck  being 
now  sheeted  and  ticketted.  1860  WHYTK  MELVILLE  Mkt. 
Harb.  iii,  [A  racehorse]  Clothed  and  hooded,  littered  to  the 
hocks,  and  sheeted  to  the  tail. 

2.  To  spread  a  sheet  or  layer  of  some  substance 
upon  (a  surface);  to  cover  with  a  sheet  (e.g.  of 
snow  or  ice).     (Also  with  down,  up.} 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  i.  iv.  65  When  Snow  the  Pasture 
sheets.  1807  J.  BARLOW  Colutnb.  in.  368  The  sky-borne 
waters.  .Veil  the  dark  deep  and  sheet  the  mountain's  side. 
1863  W.  LANCASTKR  Praeterita  85  The  amber  daffodils, 
Sheeting  the  floors  of  April.  1881  STEVENSON  AVrv  Arab. 
Nts.  II.  106  The  flakes  were  large.  ..The  whole  city  was 
sheeted  up.  1888  —  Black  Arrow  iv.  i,  The  snow  was 
falling, , .  the  whole  world  was  blotted  out  and  sheeted  down 
below  that  silent  inundation.  1911  MASEHELD  Dauber  v. 
xli,  Is  it  cold?  We're  sheeted  up,  I  tell  yoiL.  inches  thick. 

b.  Const,  with  (the  substance  of  which  the  layer 
consists). 

1801  MOLLARD  Art  o/ Cookery  (rt$6)  168  Sheet  a  mould 
with  paste.  1837  \V.  IRVING  Capt.  BonnevilU  II.  2:8  The 
river  was  sheeted  with  ice.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889) 
I.  17  Its  roof  was  sheeted,  like  St.  Peter's,  with  copper. 


SHEET. 

1893  Times  14  July  3^1  The  country  is  green  as  a  meadow 
and  sheeted  with  flowers. 

1 3.  To  furnish   (a  bed)    with    sheets ;   usually 
fast.    Obs. 

1714  MRS.  MANLKY  Adv.  Rivella  1 19  A  Bed  nicelysheeted 
and  strow'd  with  Roses.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQual. 
(1809)  III.  5  A  bed  ready  sheeted  and  warmed.  1820  in 
Southey  Wesley  I.  457  One  of  the  maids,  who  went  up  to 
sheet  a  bed. 

1 4.  pass,  and  iatr.  To  bed  with.    Obs. 

1637  WHITING  Albino  f,  Bellan.a  72  To  be  sheeted  by 
Bellama's  side.  Ibid.  90  To  sheet  with  maidens. 

5.  inlr.  To  spread  or  flow  in  a  sheet. 

1847  LE  FANU  T.  O'Brien  324  High  sheels  the  water 
round  him  in  glittering  spray.  1871  G.  MACDONALD  Whs* 
o/ Fancy  II.  203  Cataracts  sheet,  .through  the  air. 

6.  trans.   To  sheet  up  (see  quot.). 

1883  R.  HALDANE  in  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  n.  141/1  To 
Sheet-up. — To  rub  dry  with  sheets. 

Sheet  (Jft  ,  v.-  [f.  SHEET  j/>.2]  Irons.  To  sheet 
home  :  to  extend  the  sheets  of  (the  topsails)  to  the 
outer  extremities  of  the  yards  so  that  the  clews  are 
close  to  the  sheet-blocks.  Also  absol.  (and  in 
extended  sense,  see  quot.  1867). 

1797  S.  JAMES  Narr.  yoy.  227  They  sheeted  home  the 
topsails.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xi.  (1859)  265  The 
topsails  were  let  fall  and  sheeted  home.  1837  E.  HOWARD 
Old  Cotiuitodort  iv,  Let  us  shake  out  our  reefs,  sheet  home, 
and  away.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Sheet  home  I. . 
Also,  when  driving  anything  home,  as  a  blow,  &c.  1890 
MOKKIS  Glitt.  Plain  xix,  He  stepped  the  mast  and  hoisted 
sail,  and  sheeted  home. 

Hence  Shee'ted  ///.  a. 

1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Metr.  Leg.,  Wallace  \\\\\,  As  sheeted 
sails,  torn  by  the  blast,  Flap  round  some  vessel's  rocking  mast. 

Sheet :  see  SHEATH.  SHOOT  v.,  SHUT. 

Sheet-anchor  (Jrta^rjkai).  Forms:  a.  5 
shut^t)e,  6  shut,  showte,  shoute.  shote,  6-7 
shoot ^e,  shot,  7  shott.  0.  7  sheath,  shed,  7 
sheate,  7-8  sheat,  9-  sheet.  [Origin  uncertain. 

Perhaps  f.  ME.  shote,  SHOT  sb."  =  cable  of  two  ropes 
spliced  together,  but  the  difference  of  form  (shott  and  shuts) 
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with  that  word,  but  the  connexion  in  sense  is  not  obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  generally  accepted  derivation  from 
SHOOT  v.  ('  an  anchor  that  is  shot  out '),  the  formation  would 
be  abnormal,  it  is  not  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
a-forms,  nor  is  it  clear  why  any  anchor  in  particular  should 
be  so  designated.] 

A  large  anchor,  formerly  always  the  largest  of  a 
ship's  anchors,  used  only  in  an  emergency, 

a.  1495  Xaval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  192  Ankers  called 
Shutte.  1497  Ibid.  184  For  a  Newe  Shott  of  Cables.,  to  the 
use  of  the  seid  Ship  for  the  Shute  ankers.  1514  in  Oppen- 
heim  Admin.  Royal  Navy  (1896)  I.  378  Ankers  called.. 
Shot  ankers  j.Caggersj.  1536  Ron.  Sedition  iij,  Hecastethe 
the  shote  anker,  when  he  wyll,  and  not  when  they  bydde 
hym,  that  are  in  his  shyp.  1586  J.  DAVIS  in  Hakluyt  Voy. 
(1589)  786  The  cable  of  our  shut  anker  brake.  1633'!'.  JAMES 
Voy.  38  Our  shoote-Anker  was  downe. 

ft.  1626  GAIT.  SMITH  Acrid.  Yng.  Seamen  16  The  greatest 
in  euery  ship  is  called  the  sheat  Anchor,  a  1647  PETTE  in 
Archxologia  XII.  275  We  broke  our  best  bower,  and  were 
forced  to  let  go  our  sheet  anchor.  1690  C.  NESSE  Hist,  fy 
Myst.  O.  fy  N.  Test.  I.  292  His  shed-anchor  to  hold  fast  his 
floating  ship.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  10  Our  Master  order'd 
out  the  Sheet  Anchor.  1773  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  404  At 
4  A.M.  found  ship  drove,  veered  to  a  whole  cable  ;.  .and  got 
sheet  anchor  overside.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk,  s.  v., 
To  a  sheet  anchor  a  stout  hempen  cable  is  generally  bent. 
1889  Daily  News  6  Aug.  5/7  The  Howe.. went  gradually 
to  leeward  until  she  brought  herself  up  with  her  sheet  anchor. 
b.  fig.  That  on  which  one  places  one's  reliance 
when  everything  else  has  failed. 

a.  1524  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII  (1836)  IV.  228  The  next 
Parlament,  which  in  maner  shalbe  the  shoote  anker  for 
thexpedicion  of  our  purpoos.  1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale 
Wks.  498/1  Ye  shall  se  what  aunswere  he  maketh,  &  what 
he  bringeth  for  the  shote  ancre  of  al  his  shifte.  a  1553 
UDALL  Royster  D.  \.  \.  (Arb.)  n  Of  all  men  he  is  my  chiefe 
banker  Both  for  meate  and  money,  and  my  chiefe  shoot- 
anker.  1562  TURNER  Of  Batfas  15  Then  shall  it  be  high 
tyme  to  goto  the  bathes  as  to  the  shot  ancre.  1616 CHAMP- 
NEY  Voc.  Bp$.  252  M.  Mason  cometh  now  to  cast  his  shott 
anker,  andsaith.  a  1641  BP.  MOUNTACU  Acts  $  Mon.  (1642) 
62  Wherein  yet  Christ  is  the  Shoot-anker  of  saU-ation. 

ft.  1658  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  14.  xviii.  §  2  Casting 
out  his  sheat  anchour  \ed.  1669  sheath-anchor]  of  hope. 
1676  MOLLOY/?*  JureMarit*  in.  vii.(i688)  416  It  is  Foreign 
Trade  that  is  the  main  Sheet-Anchor  of  us  Islanders.  1773 
MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  8  May,  The  great  sheet- 
anchor,  upon  which  we  are  to  depend  in  our  voyage  through 
life.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  v.  ii,  The  landed  interest.. is  the 
great  stay  of  this  country— the  sheet-anchor  I  may  say. 
1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN  Robt.  Lynne  II.  iv.  88  Bertie  was., 
the  sheet-anchor  of  her  life.  1899  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med. 
VII.  821  Bleeding  is  our  '  sheet  anchor  '  in  this  disease. 

attrib.  1861  HUGHES  Tout  Brown  at  Oxf.  xxxv,  As  soon 
as  he  had  his  old  sheet-anchor  friend  to  hold  on  to. 

Sheet-cable.  Naut.  [f.  sheet-  in  SHEET- 
ANCHOB.]  The  cable  belonging  to  the  sheet-anchor. 

1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Maistre,  Vn  titaistre  cable^  ou  chal>let 
a  sheat-cable.  1642  H.  BOND  Boat  Swain's  Art  18  Your 
sheat  Cable  is  commonly  so  many  halfe  inches  about  as 
your  ship  is  bredth  in  feete  at  the  midship  Beame.  1742 
in  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  n.  xxiii.  100  Cutting  the  sheet 
cable  at  the  windlass,  with  great  difficulty  we  wore  the  ship, 
1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  III.  115/2  The  sheet  cable  parted 
about  half  after  four  o'clock. 

Sheeted  (Jrted),///.  a.    [f.  SHEET  sbl  or  v^\ 

1,  Wrapped  in  a  sheet,  esp.  a  winding-sheet : 
applied  to  the  dead  and  ghosts. 


1604  SHAKS.  Hatn.  \.  \.  115  (Qo,  2)  The  sheeted  dead  Did 
squcake  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets.     1630  H.  LORD 


the  tomb.  1807-8  w..  IRVING  saewag.wzv  Bb^nurcn- 
)<«<j  tales  of  sheeted  ghosts.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der. 
Iv,  He  saw  Gwendolen  ..pale  as  one  of  the  sheeted  dead. 

b.  Enveloped  in  a  sheet  or  sheets  for  protection 
against  injury,  cold,  etc. 

1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Counting-ho.  104,  i  sheeted  box 
containing  books.  1840  HALIBURTON  Letter  Bag  i.  7  Sheeted, 
blanketed,  and  quilted,  I  remain  enveloped  in  the  drapery 
of  my  bed.  1884  Longman" s  Mag.  Apr.  610  A  string  of 
some  thirty  sheeted  horses  are  walking  round  and  round. 
1896  Idlcr^  Mar.  277  The  paltry  gas-jets  on  the  stage. .were 
just  sufficient  to  show  the  sheeted  boxes  and  a  few  of  the 
front  rows  of  stalls. 

2.  In  the  form  of  a  sheet ;  expanded  or  spread 
out  like  a  sheet :  chiefly  of  rain,  snow,  lightning. 

1796  NC~M  Ann.  Keg.  164  Thro'  plashy  glade  Where 
crackles,  at  each  step,  the  sheeted  ice.  1798  COLERIDGE 
Wand.  Cain  Wks.  (1907)  345  The  sheeted  lightning.  x8n 
SCOTT  Don  Roderick  n.  xxxvi,  Then  sheeted  rain  burst 
down.  1847  LONGF.  Evang.  i.  v.  100  The  sheeted  smoke 
with  flashes  of  flame  intermingled.  1851  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Introd.  Hist.  Peace  \\.  i,  The  two  armies  lay  down  amidst 
the  sheeted  snow.  1904  R.  BRIDGES  Demeter  551  The  use- 
less poppy  in  sheeted  scarlet. 

3.  Of  cattle  :    Having  a  broad   band   of  white 
round  the  body.     (Cf.  sheet-cow,  SHEET  sb.^  12  b.)    , 

1834  YOUATT  Cattle  (L.  U.  K.)  28  They  are  called  sJieetcd    \ 
oxen.     The  head,  the  neck,  the   shoulders,  and  the  hind 
parts  appear  as  if  they  were  uncovered,  while  there  is  a    ' 
sheet  fairly  and  perfectly  thrown   over  the   barrel.     1855 
KISGSI.EY  Westw.  Ho  I  v,  That  sheeted  heifer  of  Prowse's. 
1858  Jrnt.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIX.  n.  389  In  colour  usually    ! 
*  sheeted  T  black  and  white. 

4.  Printing.   (See  quot.) 

1888  LACOBI  Printers'  Vocab.,  Sheeted,  this  expression  is  i 
u>ed  when  heavily  printed  work  has  to  be  placed  sheet  by  . 
sheet  between  other  sheets  to  prevent  ofT-set  of  ink. 

t  Shee'ten,  a.    Obs.-1    [f.  SHEET  sbl  +  -EN  •*.] 

Consisting  of  a  sheet  (see  SHEET  s&.1  I  b). 

a  1618  J.  DAVIES  Scourge  Paper-persec.  (1624)  n  If. .  ' 
wanton  Rig,  or  letcher  dissolute  Doe  stand  at  Pauls-Crosse  | 
in  a  Sheeten  Sute. 

Shee'ter.    [f.  SHEET  z/.i  +  -ER*.]    (See  quot.) 

1853  L*KE  Diet.  Arts  II.  985  The  machine  for  forming  the    [ 
wool  into  sheets  of  a  nearly  uniform  thickness,  technically 
known  as  the  'sheeter  '. 

Sheeter,  obs.  form  of  SHOOTER. 

Sheet-fish,  variant  of  SHEATH-FISH!. 

Sheetful  (Jrtful).  U  SHEET  J&I  +  -FUL.]  As  i 
much  as  a  sheet  will  contain. 

1523-34  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  44  Take  a  shete  ful  of  brome 
croppes.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  i  p  7,  I  shall  publish  a 
Sheet-full  of  Thoughts  every  Morning.  1812  Examiner 
31  Aug.  545/2  A  second  writes  a  long  uneasy  sheet-full  of 
irony.  1823  J.  T.  COLERIDGE  in  Ld.  Coleridge  Story 
Devonsh.  House  (1906)  287  An  hour's  talk  would  be  of  more 
help  to  him  than  a  sheetful  of  writing. 

Sheeth(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHEATH  sb. 
Sheeting fjrtirj),^/.^.  [f.SHEETj^.1  -f  -ixci.] 

1.  Stout  cloth  of  linen  or  cotton,  such  as  is  used 
for  bed  linen,  etc. 

1711  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4847/3  Irish  Sheeting  and  Ticking. 
1796  Mrs.  Glasse"s  Cookery  xviii.  291  Roll  it  up  tight,  bind    j 
it  round  with  sheeting,  and  boil  it  four  hours.    1844  Ladies* 
Hand'bk.  Haberdashery  26   Sheeting.     This   is  a  strong    j 
woven  cotton,  and  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for    ' 
linen.     1848  KINGSLEY  '  Bad  Squire*  xv,  By  dealing  out    j 
flannel  and  sheeting  A  little  below  cost  price.     1853  URE    , 
Diet.  Arts  I.  770  Sheetings  and  towellings.     1877  J.  W.    I 
HAYES  Draper  $  Haberdasher  (ed.  4)  96  Sheetings  are  a    > 
stout  article,  made  in  Wigans,  Croydons,and  Double  Warps 
from  two  or  three  yards  wide.     1910  Encycl.   Brit.  VII. 
277/1  Sheeting  has  two  meanings  in  the  cotton  trade  :  (i) 
the  ordinary  bed  sheeting,  usually  a  stout  cloth  of  anything 
from  45  in.  to  120  in.  wide . .  ;  (2)  a  grey  calico,  heavier  than 
a  shirting.. usually  36  in.  by  40  yd. 

2.  A  lining  or  covering  of  timber  or  metal,  laid 
on  a  surface  as  a  protection. 

1776  G.  SEMFLE  Building  in  Water  32  The  sheeting 
nailed  on  the  Piles.  1870  Milit.  Engin.  I.  n.  101  The 
wooden  linings  are  of  two  descriptions,  viz.,  cases,  or  frames 
and  sheeting. 

b.  A  layer  (of  soil  or  stones). 

1^1  Scott.  Leader  6  Nov.,  Laying  down  sheetingsof  stones 
in  certain  districts.  1895  Outing  XXVII.  236/2  Rocks, 
which,  having  lost  their  thin  sheeting  of  soil. 

C.  A  form  of  batting  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.'). 

(See  BATTING  vbL  sb.  2.) 

3.  The  action  or  process  of  making  (lead)  into 
sheets  ;  the  action  of  covering  with  sheets  or  laying 
in  sheets. 

1778  Engl.  Gazetteer  s.vt  Mtndip,  The  lead  is.. not  so 
proper  for  sheeting,  because,  when  melted,  it  runs  into  knots. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcc/i.,  Sheeting,  (Tobacco)t  laying  the 
leaves  flat  to  be  piled  in  books.  i8&^Maftch,Exam.-$i  May, 
5/1  Clerkage,  checking,  and  weighing,  as  well  as  sheeting. 

4.  attrib. j    as    (sense    2)  sheeting  deal,  plank ; 
sheeting-machine   (see  quots.) ;    sheeting-pile 
=1  sheet-pile  (see  SHEET  sbl  13). 

1837  J.  T.  SMITH  tr.  Vicafs  Mortars  77  note,  The  space  on 
which  the  foundation  is  to  rest,  is  first  surrounded  by  sheet- 

• :i _Q_Q  /*-•_, ;i   /,•,,.,;.,     j?_     A*frL     'i'.-*./     I      nni/r    Th*» 


1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  972  This  sheeting  deal  is  always 
applied  in  pieces  laid  endwise.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech., 
Sheeting-machine  i  a  wool-combing  machine  for  bringing 
the  fiber  into  an  even  sheet,  lbitt,t  Sheeting-machine,  a 
machine  for  smoothing  tobacco-leaves. 


SHEIKH. 

Shee  ting,  ///.  a.  [(.  SHEET  zu  +  -ING  2.] 
Swathing,  enfolding. 

1592  Ardcn  of  Feversham  1081  Sheeting  darkness  over* 
hangs  the  earth. 

Shee'tless,  a.  [f.  SHEET  sby\  \Vithont  sheets. 

1756  Demi-Rep  26  Where  stand  the  sheetless  bed,  the 
broken  chair. 

Shee-tling.   rare.   [SHEET  sb.l]    A  little  sheet. 

1817  W.  WILBERFORCE  in  Life  (1838)  IV.  310  You  would 
have  received  a  good  long  letter  instead  of  this  sheetling. 
Sheet-shot.  Nattt.  [f.j//«/-inSHEET-AXCHou 
+  SHOT  sb.]   =  SHEET-CABLE.     Also  attrib. 

i75oBLANCKLEY  Naval Expos.s.v.  Cables,  Cables  Allowed 
for  Channel  Service,  are  distributed  in  this  Manner,  two 
being  spliced  together  are  called  the  Sheat-shot;  three  the 
Best-bower ;  one  the  Small-bower,  and  one  Spare.  1847 
MULLER  Polygl.  Naut.  28  Sheet  shot  cable. 

Sheety  (j>ti),  a.  [f.  SHEET  sil  +  -Y  l.]  Spread- 
ing in  a  broad  sheet  :  chiefly  of  a  stretch  of  water. 

1748  COLLINS  Ode  to  Evening  29  in  Dodsley  Coll.  I.  332. 
Then  lead,  calm  Vot'ress,  where  some  sheety  lake  Cheers 
the  lone  heath.  2794  GISBORNE  Walks  in  Forest  vi.  (1796) 
98  Streams.. down  the  hills  Spread  sheety  o'er  the  slopes. 
c  1816  FUSEI.I  Lcct.OH  Art  viii.  (1848)511  Oil,  which  rounds 


and  conglutinates,  spreads  less  than  the  sheety  medium 
of  fresco,  a  1834  S.  T.  COLERIDGE  in  Cottle's  Early  Recoil. 
(1837)  II.  255  The  sheety  burst  Of  lightning  o'er  the 


awaken'd  midnight  clouds. 

Sheeve,  obs.  form  of  SHEAF,  SHEAVE. 

Sheever,  obs.  form  of  SHIVER. 

Sheew,  obs.  f.  SHOW  v.  Shef,  obs.  pa.  t.  of 
SHOVE  v. 

Shefe,  Sheff'e,  obs.  forms  of  SHEAF,  SHEAVE. 

Sheffield  (Je'fz'ld),  the  name  of  a  manufacturing 
city  of  Yorkshire,  famous  for  cutlery,  used  attrib. 
as  Sheffield  knife,  ware,  whittle  ;  Sheffield  plate, 
plate  made  of  copper  coated  with  silver  by  a 
special  process  brought  to  perfection  in  Sheffield 
(but  now  disused). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Reere's  T.  13  A  Sheffield  [-.'.  rr.  scheffeld, 
sheffeld]  thwitel  baar  he  in  his  hose.  1575  LANEHAM  Let. 
(1871)  38  A  payr  of  capped  Sheffeld  kniuez.  1623  DEKKER 
Witclt  of  Edmonton  ii.  ii,  The  Bridegroom  and  Bride 
comes  ;  the  new  pair  of  Sheffeild-Knives  fitted  both  to  one 
sheath.  1743  Life  Bampfylde-Moore  Careiu  52  Buttons, 
Knives,  Scissars,  and  other  Sheffield  Ware.  1821  SCOTT 
Kenihv.  x.xvii,  But  thou  art  sharper  than  a  Sheffield  whittle! 
1856  GORE  in  OrrsCirc.  Sci.,  Pract.  Chew.  (,2  Old  worn-out 
articles  formed  of  '  Sheffield  plate  '.  1878  DOWDEN  Stud. 
Lit.  37  If  a  song  is  to  be  at  all  a  sword,  it  must  be  of  finer 
temper  than  even  the  finest  Sheffield  cutlery. 
t  b.  Used  predicatively  as  adj.  06s. 

1599  MASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  1910  HI.  178  Tell  me  if 
our  English  sconses  be  not  right  Sheffield  or  no. 

Slieffonier,  rare  var.  CHIFFONIER,  representing 
the  common  pronunciation  (Jefani^'j). 

1808  MRS.  M.T.  K.¥.MKL<£.Dayaft<:r  Wedding-*,  Furnished 
with  Sofa,  Footstools,  Sheffoniers. 

Shefte,  obs.  f.  SHIFT.  Shefure,  obs.  f.  SHIVER. 
Shegger,  misprint  for  SKEGGEH. 
1758  BINNELL  Descr.  Thames  175  Little  Trout,  called  a 
Samlet  or  Shegger-Trout. 

Shegh,  error  for  sege,  SIEGE  sb.  (q.v.  2  c). 

1688  HOLME  Artnoury  u.  xiii.  311/1  A  Shegh  of  Herons. 

Shehide,  obs.  erron.  form  of  SHAHI. 

Sheick,  obs.  variant  of  SAIC. 

1775  CHANDLER  Trav.  Asia  M.  (1825)  1.  13  The  captain.  . 
made  a  signal  for  a  scheick  or  wherry  to  come  along  side. 

II  Sheikh  ({3k,  Jit).  Forms  :  6  siech,  7  sceieh, 
shech,  shioh,  sheioke,  shiek,  7-8  sheck,  8 
sohec(h,  shiech,  shaik,  sheek,  7-9  sheioh, 
seheik,  sheick,  9  sehiek,  shaikh,  shaykh, 
sheykh,  7-  sheik,  8-  sheikh  ;  7  oheq,  cheke,  8 
check,  cheik,  chiek,  8-9  chaik,  9  cheick  ;  7-8 
xeq.ue.  [Arabic  £~*  shaikh  properly  '  old  man  ', 


f.  sJidkha  to  grow  or  be  old.   Cf.  OF.  esceque,  seif, 
F.  ckeik,  seheik,  Sf.jeque,  Pg.  xeque.'] 

1.  The  chief  of  an  Arab  family  or  tribe  ;   the 
headman  of  an  Arabian  village;  an  Arab  chief; 
fan  Eastern  governor,   prince,  king.     Now  also 
used  among  Arabs  as  a  general  title  of  respect. 

1577  Eiien's  Hist.  Tniv.  331  b,  Thekyng  of  Persiais  called 
Siech  Ismael,  whom  the  Italians  call  Gualizador,  or  Sophi. 
1615  W.  BEDWELL  tr.  Aloham.  Impost,  i.  §  3  The  peace  of 
God.  .be  vpon  theemy  Sheich.  1671  CHARENTK  Lett.conc. 
Customs  rafiletta  5  The  cheif  of  each  Tribe,  who  take 
upon  them  the  Title  of  Xeque,  which  is  equivalent  to  Captain. 
1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thtrvenot's  Traz1.  n.  160  He  sent  thither 
an  Arab  Seheik  with  many  Arabs.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  A«ci 
Ace.  E.  hid.  I.  iv.  36  He  has  the  Title  of  Xerlff  given  him,  to 
distinguish  his  Emmency  from  other  Sheeks.  1728  MORGAN 
Algiers  I.  iii.  32  One  of  the  Numidian  petty  Princes,  called 
by  Greek  Authors  Philarchs,  and  by  the  Arabs,  &c.  Sheikhs. 
I7SS  Centl.  .Mag.  XXV.  507  Mutavali,  the  chiek  or  governor 
of  Mesched.  1788  Tally's  Narr.  Resid.  Tripoli  (1817)  175 
Shaik  Alieff,  an  Arab  chief.  1841  KINNEAR  Cairo,  etc.  169 
One  of  the  Fellah  sheichs.  iSBa  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  I.  457 
Abraham..  left  his  home  in  Urof  the  Chaldees  to  wander  as 
a  nomad  Sheikh.  1908  MOCKLER-FERRYMAN  Golden  Girdle 
iii,  I  knew  that  the  Jelas  tribe  still  existed,  and  though  bheik 
Fey/ul  was  dead,  his  son  Faris  reigned  in  his  stead.  1908 
Times  8  July  19/2  As  regards  the  Shaykh  s  competency  as 
an  Arabic  scholar,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 

2.  The  head  of  a  religious  order  or  community; 
a  great  religious  doctor  or  preacher  ;  now  esf.  a 
saint  having  a  local  cultus. 

1613  PL-RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  376  A  Nation  .  .  which  he 


SHEIKHDOM. 

cnlleth  Hhassissin,  which..  followed  a  peculiar  Prophet... 
They  called  him  Sheich  [printed  Hheich]  al  Hhassissin. 
1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  9fm4flflot*  Trav.  46  The  Devotions.. 
done  at  the  Sepulchre  of  Schich  Sen"  at  Ardebit,  x68a 
WHELER  Journ.  Greece  11.  199  A  Book,  .written  by  a  Cheke, 
or  Doctor  of  Grand  Cairo.  1753  R.  CLAYTON  Jrnl.  Cairo 
to  Mt.  Sinai  12  Sept.  1722,  As  we  were  passing  by  a  mo&c.h, 
where  a  certain  shiech  Satan  was  buried,  .  .several  of  our 
guides,  .went  thither  to  receive  a  benediction,  ci&y>  Arab. 


Nts.  (Rtldg.)  674  A  convent..,  the  scheik,  or  superior  of 
which  was  a  friend  of  the  steward.  1869  TOZER  Highl. 
Turkey  I.  201  A  sheikh's  tomb  with  a  tiled  roof.  1908  S.  A. 
COOK  Relig.  Anc.  Palestine  vi.  68  Saints  and  holy  sheikhs 
of  the  modern  shrines. 

b.  Sheikh-nl  -I  slam  (properly  Shcikhu  'I  f  slam}  : 
the  supreme  authority  in  matters  relating  to  religion 
and  sacred  law  ;  in  Turkey,  the  mufti.  Hence 
Sheikh~ul-  Islamate. 

1686  tr.  Chardins  Trav.  Persia  261  The  Sheikelislam, 
who  is  the  chief  Civil  Judge.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762) 
I.  in.  li.  231  The  ka/ia:skar  is  judge  of  the  army,  and  the 
sheichulislam  is  reputed  of  equal  rank  with  him.  \yo*  Daily 
Chroti.'zf)  Apr.  5/4  She  went  totheSheikh-ul-Islamate.  1906 
Westm.  Gaz.-$  Sept.  3/2  No  political  act  of  the  Sultan  has 
any  validity  without  thefetwa  of  the  Sheikh-ul-lslam. 

3.  In  India,  one  of  a  dissenting  sect  of  Moham- 
medans; now,  a  general  term  for  Hindu  converts 
to  Islam.  (Usually  s/iekh,  shai&h.) 


tance,  into  which  Relation  they  admit  all  new  Proselytes.] 
1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  185/2  (.1/orf«w)The  Shaikhs  num- 
ber 511,112,  the  Sayyids  89,219,  the  Pathans  70,943  [etc.]. 
1903  India  Census,  190 1  1. 1,  451  The  converts  who  call  them- 
selves Shekh.  1905  MACPHAIL  A'.  S.  Macdonald  xvi.  243 
A  Bengali  Shekh  may  be  almost  anything. 

Hence  Shei-khdom,  -ship,  the  status  or  office 
of  a  sheikh ;  the  territory  ruled  by  a  sheikh ; 
Shei'klily  an  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
sheikh. 

1845  E.  WARBURTON  Crescent  ff  Cross  II.  254  The  Sheik- 
dom  is.  .hereditary  in  most  cases.  1860  TRISTRAM  Gt. 
Sahara  xiv.  237  The  Touareg  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
subdivided  sheikdoms  like  the  Arabs.  1878  Fraser's  Mag. 
XVIII.  144  The  chief  sheikhship  is  hereditary.  1888 
DOUGHTY  Trm>.  Arabia  Des.  I.  98  Of  sheykhly  blood  and 
noble  easy  countenance.  1907  EwiMG  Arab  $  Druze  iii. 
36  He  proved  to  be  the  son  of  the  sheikhly  ruler  of  Dama. 

Sheil(l,  -ing,  Sheip,  Sheir,  Sheire,  Sheit : 

see  SHTEL,  SHIELING,  SHEEP,  SHEER,  SHIRE,  SHEET. 

Shekar,  -ee,  var,  forms  of  SHIKAR,  SHIKAREE. 

Shekel  (Je-kel).     Also  6*7  sheklSj  shekell, 

7  sheicle,  sheckle.  [a.  Heb.  bpK'  sheqel^  f.  shaqal 
to  weigh.  (The  word  was  adopted  in  the  form 
SICLE  through  French  and  Latin.)] 

1.  a.  An  ancient  unit  of  weight  of  the   Baby- 
lonians, and  hence   of  the  Phoenicians,  Hebrews, 
and  others,  equal  to  one-sixtieth  of  a  mina  (see 
MINA!   i).     b.  A  coin  of  this  weight;  esp.  the 
chief  silver  coin  of  the  Hebrews. 

1560  BIBLE  (Geneva)  Exod.  xxx.  13  This  shal  euerie  man 
giue,  that  goeth  into  the  nombre,  half  a  shekel,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  Sanctuarie.  [Bnt  i  Mace.  x.  42  sides.] 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxix.  243  Two  thousand  and 
foure  hundred  shekels  of  Siluer,  an  hundred  and  twentie 
shekels  of  Gold,  euery  shekell  waighing  halfe  an  ounce.  1611 
COTGR.,  Cicle,  a  Sheicle.  1614  RALKICH  Hist.  World  n. 
v.  §  2.  297  The  waight  of  gold  in  the  incense-Cupstamounted] 
to  120  sheckles  of  Gold.  1647  GREAVES  Roman  Foot  76 
The  Hebrew  or  Samaritane  shekel.  1718  CHAMBERS  Cycl, 
s.  v.,  Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  had  two  kinds  \ 
of  Shekels.  The  Common,  or  Prophane  Shekel,  call'd  ! 
Didrachma;  and  the  Shekel  of  the  Sanctuary,  which  last 
they  will  have  double  the  former.  1846  TRENCH  Aftrac.  \ 
xxviii.  (1862)  376  note,  Before  the  Babylonian  exile,  the 
shekel  was  only  a  certain  weight  of  silver,  not  a  coined  money.  • 

attrib.  1886  CONDER  Syrian  Stone*Lore  iv.  (1896)  152  In 
the  tenth  year  of  Darius,  shekel  pieces.. are  mentioned  on 
inscribed  tablets.  1899  Expositor  Nov.  392  When  a  shekel 
ingot  was  first  stamped  with  a  mark  of  quality  or  value,  it  was 
stUI  called  a  shekel. 

2.  fig.  (pi.}  Coin ;  money,  colloq. 

[1823  BYRON  Age  of  Bronze  xv,  No  land  of  Canaan,  full 
of  milk  and  honey,  Nor  (save  in  paper  shekels  ready  money.] 
1883  K.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  v,  Though  he  was  so 
rich,  he  never  talked  about  money  except  in  a  vague  way 
as  '  lots  of  shekels  *,  or  '  piles  of  tin  '. 

Shekel,  dial.  f.  SHACKLE  sb.1 

Shekinah,  shechinah  (JVkoi-na).    Also  7 

shecinah,  8  scheciua,  -chiuah,  9  shekiua.  [a. late 
Heb.  H3W  shfkinf^t  f.  p£>  shakan  to  rest,  dwell.] 
The  visible  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
esp.  when  resting  between  the  cherubim  over  the 
mercy-seat  or  in  the  temple  of  Solomon;  a  glory 
or  refulgent  light  symbolizing  the  Divine  Presence. 

In  the  Targums  the  word  is  used  as  a  periphrasis  to 
designate  God  when  He  is  said  to  dwell  among  the  cheru- 
bim, etc.,  so  as  to  avoid  any  approach  to  anthropomorphic 
expression. 

1663  J.Srii.LtNGFi.EET(/fV/<f)  Shecinali :  or  a  Demonstration 
of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  places  of  Religious  Worship. 
i68i-6J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  ( 1747)  III.  530  That  fiery  She- 
chinah, or  visible  Glory  of  the  Lord,  in  which  he  descended 
on  Mount  Sinai.  1708  Brit.  ApotloHv.  101. 1/2  This  Light, 
which  in  part  compos'd  the  Schechinah  is  suppos'd  to  have 
been  Accompanied  with  a  Numerous  Retinue  of  Attending 
Angels.  1741  WATTS  Intprw.  Mind  (i8or)  381  The  Sche- 
cina,  or  bright  glory,  which  is  a  symbol  of  God's  presence, 
1833  Tracts  for  Times  No.  13.  4  They  murmuring  and 


671 

rebelling  with  the  Shechinah  before  their  eyes.  1858  GF.O. 
ELIOT  Scenes  Cler.  Lifet  Mr,  Cilfil  vii,  The  golden  sun- 
light beamed  through  the  dripping  boughs  like  a  Shechinah, 
or  visible  divine  presence. 

b.  iransf.  (sfec.  applied  to  Jesns  Christ.) 
1682  HICKKS  (title)  The  Moral  Schechinah  :  Or  a  Discourse 
of  Gods  Glory,  a  1684  LKIGHTON  Serin,  (i  Car.  i.  30)  Sel. 
Wks.  1823  I.  483  The  Shechinah,  the  habitation  of  the 
Majesty,  is  Jesus  Christ;  there  he  dwells  as  between  the 
cherubim  over  the  mercy-seat.  1739  C.  \Vi  si.t:v  //yntfi, 
'  Arise,  tny  Sr>ti/,  arise  '  vi,  Our  Eyes  on  Earth  survey  The 
Dazling  Shechinah  !  bright  in  endless  Glory  bright  Nu\v  in 
Flesh  He  stoops  to  dwell.  1834  DISRAELI  AVp.  I'.fick  I. 
xvii.  22  Truth  indeed  is  veiled,  But  with  a  Schekmah  of 
dazzling  li^ht. 

Shekyl,  obs.  form  of  SHACKLE  sbl 
Shekyr,  obs.  form  of  CHEQUER  sb.\ 
1518  G>z'.  Lcct  Bk.  653  The  bokes  of  ij  leetes  euer  next 
afore  shall  remayn  in  the  counsell  howse.  .on  the  shekyr. 

Shel,  obi.  form  of  SHELL,  SHIELD. 

Shelaly,  obs.  form  of  SHILLELAGH. 

Shelboard.  dial.  [?  f.  SHELF  j<M  +  BOAIID  sl>. : 
'  cf.  SHELVING  rf.]  An  additional  framework  fixed  to 
the  sides  of  a  cart  to  increase  its  capacity. 

1569  in  T.  Phillipps  ll'itls  fciS3o)  84  All  my  ploughe 
tyrnbcr,  ;UIL!  cart  tymbcr,  except  shelbordes.  1616  SUKFL. 
&  MARKH.  Country  Farm  vn.  xvi.  66::  All  manner  of  Plow 
and  Cart-timber  whatsoeuer,  as  lleames,  Heads,  S'-ceathes, 
Hales,  Spyndles,  Sbelboords,  Cart  or  Wayne  bodies,  rin^s 
for  Wheeles.  1852  C.  W.  HOSKYNS  Talpa.  xvi.  (1854)  137 
A  sack  or  two  of  Wheat  that  lay  not  very  safely  on  the 
near-.side  shel'-board. 

Shelboard,  -brede,  obs.  ff.  SHIKLD-DOAHD. 
Shelburne  (Je'lbzun).     (.See  quot.  1889.) 

1889  Die.  DEAL-PORT  Driving  385  Those  [landaus]  with 
angular  lines  are  known  as  '  Shelburne  '  landaus,  from  the 
late  Earl  of  Shelburne,  who  had  the  first  of  that  pattern 
built.  1905  SIR  W.  GII.BLY  Mod.  C'trna^-s  4^. 

Sheld  (Jeld),  a.  dial.  Also  6  schell,  9  shell, 
shelled.  [ad.  or  cogn.  with  Ml)u.  schilledc 
variegated  (oftener  in  comb.,  as  roolschillede),  = 
WFlem.  schilde,  f.  sfhilleii  (in  mocl.Dii.  vtr- 
scliillen}  to  make  different.  The  existence  of  the 
Eng.  word  at  an  earlier  date  is  probably  implied 
in  SHELDRAKE.]  Particoloured,  pied,  piebald. 

1507  inilofCrisall (Somerset  Ho.),ij  kyne  garleS:  schell. 
a  1672  [see  SEIELDKN].  1674  KAY  A'.  <y  E.  C.  /TcnA-  76 
Shtld,  fk-cked :  party-coloured.  1787  W.  H.  MARSHALL 
Norfolk  (1795)  II.  388  Shi-lied^  pied;  party-coloured.  1823 
E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  s.  v.  Shell,  Shell  (or  slieldj  is 
pied,  of  two  colours ;  flecket'd  is  gay,  of  more  than  two. 
a  1825  FORBY  I'oc.  E.  Angiin,  Shelleit,  pie-bald. 

Sheld,  obs.  form  of  SHIELD. 

Sheld-apple,    shell-apple,  dial.     Also 

sheldafle,  shillaple,  etc.  [Usually  taken  to  be  f. 
SHELD  a.  +  DAPPLE  a.,  but  perhaps  a  metathetic 
form  of  *sheldalp,  f.  SHELD  a.  +  ALP2  (dial,  at/), 
bullfinch.]  Applied  to  two  birds  remarkable  for 
their  variegated  plumage. 

1.  The  chaffinch,  Fringilla  ccelebs. 

1544  W.  TURNER  Avium  Prxcip.  D  6,  De  Fringilla,.. 
Anghce  a  chafiinche,  a  sheld  appel,  a  spink.  1611  COTGR., 
Bere"et  a  spinke,  sheldaple,  chaffinch.  1802  R.  ANDERSON 


Staff.,  Shell  or  Sheld-apple,  the  chaffinch. 

2.  The  crossbill,  Loxia  curvirostra. 

1666  MERRETT  Pinax  172  Loxias,  the  Shell-Apple.  1668 
CHARLETON  Onoinast.  69  Loxia.  .the  Cross-beak,  or  Shell- 
aple.  1674  RAY  Engl.  Birds  88.  1768  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool. 
II.  279.  iSoa  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet., Shell, or  Sheld-apple. 
Vide  Crossbill. 

Sheldbreath,  -brede,  obs.  ff.  SHIELD-BOARD. 

Sheld-duck,  shell-duck  (Je-ldok).  Also 
shielduck,  shield-duck.  [f.  SHELDRAKE,  by 
substitution  of  duck  for  drake,"\  =  SHELDRAKE. 

1707  MORTIMER  Hitsb.  (1721)  I.  259  If  you  would  preserve 
wild  Ducks,  Teal,  Widgeon,  Shell-ducks,  &c.  you  .should 
have  a  place  walled  in  with  a  Pond  in  it.  1770  PENNANT 
Brit.  Zool.  IV.  86  Swallow  Tailed  Shielduck.  1810  CRABBE 
Borough  ix,  The  sleeping  shell-ducks  at  the  sound  arise. 
1852  MACGILLIYRAY  Brit.  Birds  V.  19  Tadoma  Casarca. 
The  Ruddy  Shielduck.  1908  Zoologist  Apr.  124  Sheld. 
Duck  seen  at  Fritton  by  Mr.  Duxton. 

So  Sheld-fowl  (also  B(o)hell-,  shield-),  the 
sheldrake. 

?I593  DHAYTON  Man  in  Moon  Poems  (1610)  480  The 
greedieSheII-fbw!e,from  whose  rape  doth  flye  Th  vnnumbred 
sholes.  1674  RAY  S.  f,  E.C.  U'ords  76  Sheld.. mAK  Shel- 
drake  &  sheld  fowle.  Suss.  1676  t'liil.  Trans.  XI.  626  Cor- 
morants, lirants,  Shield-fowl.  1890  BORLAND  Yarrow  119 
Speckled  schell-fowl  hovering  nigh. 

Shelde,  obs.  f.  SHELLED///,  a.,  SHIELD,  SHOAL. 

t  She  Iden.  Obs.  Also  -in.  [app.  f.  SHELD  a. 
(?  +  EKDE).]  The  golden-eye,  Clangula  glandon. 

a  1671  WILLUGHBY  Ornith.  (1678)  28  This  was  sent  us  from 
Cambridge  by  the  title  of  Shelden,  I  suppose  so  denominated 
from  its  being  particoloured  of  black  and  white,  that  is  Sheld. 
1674  DENT  in  Kay's  Philos.  Lett.  (1718)  si  Some  Water 
Fowl,  t'l'a  a  Pocker,  a  Smew,  three  Sheldins. 

Shelder,  variant  of  SHALDER  v. 

Sheldrake  (Je-ldr£k).  Forms:  4 sheldedrake, 
selddrake.shelledrake,  sscheldrak,  5-6 -drake, 
7-9  shell (-) drake,  8  shel-drake,  sheldraoh,  8-9 
shieldrake,  (9  shield-drake),  6-  sheldrake, 
[prob.  f.  SHELD  a.  +  DRAKE  v.  A  northern  form 
skrhiraik  (see  SCALEDRAKE)  is  recorded  from  1600. 

Connexion  with  SHIELD  sl>.  is  improbable,  since  'spot  uf    . 


SHELF. 

colour  '  is  not  an  established  sense  of  this  word,  as  it  is  of 
the  cognate  G.  schild  and  ON.  skjoldr  (cf.  skjgldtttr 
dappledj.  The  commonly  cited  ON.  skjgtdungr^  occurring 
in  a  late  alliterative  list  of  bird-names,  is  not  identifiable 
(the  Icel.  names  of  the  sheldrake  are  brandgds  and  anda- 
kdngur).  The  form  schcldrack  given  by  Gesner  (Anim.  III. 
131}  is  app.  from  Eng.] 

A  bird  of  the  genus  Tadorna  of  the  duck  tribe, 
frequenting  sandy  coasts  in  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  Asia,  and  remarkable  for  its  bright  and  varie- 
gated colouring. 

f  Occas.  applied  to  the  North  American  canvas-back. 
^•1325  Gloss.  //'.  de  Dil'bcsiu.  in  Wright  Vcc.  164  La  herle 
\glos$cd\ht  seldilrake,  v.r.  sheldedrake].  c  1340  Nominate 
(.Skcnt)  802  Hcrlc,  M;helledrnke.  c  1475  PLt.  I'oc.  in  \Vr.- 
Wiilcker  762/39  Hie  unuiis,  a  schcldrak.  1530  PALSGH. 
266/2  Sclieldrakc  a  byrde.  1621  Un-;iuN  Ana'.  Mel.  I.  ii. 
if.  i,  All  those  Tealc*,  Curres,  SlnjKlrak'.->.  and  pecklcd 
Fowk-s,  which  come  liether  in  winter.  1668  CHAKLI-:ION 
Onviuast.  96  Mcrg,ts  Harle .  .the  Shell-drake,  a  ib-jz 
WILLUGHBY  O«/M.  (1678)  28  The  Sheldrake,  or  Boiougb- 
Duck :  Tadorna  IVIluiui.  Ibid.  364  The  Swallow-tail'd 
Sheldrake  of  Mr.  Johnson.  1782  T.  JE-.I-I  KKSON  Xotcs  State 
I  'ir^'inia  (1787)  118  Slieldrach,  or  Canvas  back.  1821  Scorr 
/''irate  iv,  The  shelldrake  seems,  tfirough  the  mist,  as  large 
as  the  scart.  1847  I-i'-it-'HHARUT  Jrnl.  vii.  217  Charley  >i.o: 
the  .sheldrake  of  1'oit  Kssington  (Tadorna  Rajah1.  '  185=; 
F.  0.  MOKHIS  lirit.  r.irtts  V.  137  Ruddy  Shieldrake... Col- 
lared  Duck.  Tadorna  rutila,  1870  (JILLMOKE  tr.  l-'i^uitr.- 
Kt'ptiiesfy  ttirds  229  The  Shieldrake  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  Duck  tribe,  not  only  from  its  si/e,  but  from  its 
beauty  and  the  elegant  variations  of  its  plumage. 

Sheldrun,  var.  SHELTKOX  i.     Sheldur,  obs.  f. 
SHOULDER  sb.     Shele,  obs.  f.  SHIEL.     Shelela, 
'   obs.  f.  SHILI.ELACII. 

Shelf  (JelQ,^.1  PI.  shelves  (Jelvz).   Forms: 

5   schelf^f)e,   5-7  shelfe,    7   shealfe,   5-  shelf; 

i  pi.  4-  shelves,  (5  schelves,  -ys,  6  sylwes) ;  5 

schelfes,    5-7    shelfes,  5-8    shelfs.     [app.    ad. 

(M)LG.  schflf  shelf,  set  of  shelves  (whence  also 

the  northern  SKELF),  cogn.  w.  OE.  scylfe  (of  un- 

j    certain  meaning.  ?  partition  or  compartment}  MDu. 

-    scheh'c,  (and  mod.Du,)  schclf  stack,  rick  (of  hay, 

etc.),  and  OE.  jry^(also  stdn-scylf}  lugged  rock, 

i    crag,  pinnacle  ;  V  f.  root  skc/f-  to  split.] 

I.  1.  A  slab  of  wood  (or  other  material"  fixed  in 
a  horizontal  position  to  a  wall,  or  in  a  frame,  to  hold 
books,  vessels,  ornaments,  etc.;  one  of  the  trans- 
verse boards  in  a  bookcase,  cabinet,  or  the  like. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  25  His  Augrym  stones  layen 
faire  a  part  On  slielues  [v.r.  schelfes]  cuuched  at  lii.s  beddc-. 
heed.  1422  Engl,  Misc.  iSurteesJ  16  Vat  the  lede  pype  anil 
the  shelfs  be  the  wyfe's'  of  Symond  of  Side.  1485  Kec.  S/. 
Maty  at  /////( 1904)  28  In  the  liottrj-e  iiij  schelve^.  1505 
in  F.iig.  Gilds  (1870)  327  \'n  the  spence  n  tabell  planke  and 
ij  sylwes.  1566  Engl.  i'/t.  Furniture  (Peacock  1866)  65 
A  shelf  for  to  set  dishes  on.  1615  CHAPMAN-  Odyss.  ix. 
313  Shelues  [raptrot]  with  cheeses  lieapt.  1719  DE  FOE 
Cf-itsoe  i.  135,  I  was  full  two  and  forty  Days  making  me 
a  Hoard  for  a  long  Shelf.  1727  SWIFT  Further  Ace.  E. 
Curll  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  161  Have  not  I  clothed  you  in 
double-royal,  lodged  you  handsomely  on  decent  shelves? 
1765  J.  BROWN  Chr.  Jrnl.  252  Here  is  the  famed  surgeon's 
shop  :  no  doubt  his  shelfs  are  planted  with  pots,  vials,  and 
boxes  full  of  useful  medicine.  1842  TKSNVSON  Talking 
Onk  142  She  left  the  nuvel  half-uncut  Upon  tlie  rosewood 
shelf.  1856  DELAMKK  /'/.  Card.  (1861)  4  A  dry  airy  shelf 
is  a  good  place  for  keeping  them  [sc.  bulbs].  1898  G.  U. 
SHAW  You  never  tan  (ell  m.  Stage  direct. j  The  bamboo  tea 
table,  with  folding  shelves. 

b.  The  gradine  of  an  altar. 

1496-7  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  30  A  frontell  for  tht 
schelffe  standyng  on  the  alter. 

C.  transf.  A  shelf  with  reference  to  its  contents  ; 
the  contents  of  a  shelf  (esp.  of  books). 

1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  n.  §  24  You  may  confute  a  whole 
shelf  of  schoolmen.  1799  Monthly  Rei>.  XXX.  287  This 
performance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  :-helf  with  that 
of  llarthelemy.  1818  Scorr  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxi,  His  works 
had  no  place  on  David  Deans's  shelf  of  divinity.  1825 
MACAULAY  J-'ss.,  Milton  (1897)  2  A  few  more  days,  and  this 
essay  will  folio  w  the  Defensio  Populi  to  the  dust  and  silence 
of  the  upper  shelf.  1876  LO\VRI,L  Ode  4th  July  iv,  ii, 
Herein  they  were  great  Beyond  the  incredulous  lawgivers 
of  yore,  And  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  the  shelf. 

d.  fig.  phrases.  On  the  shelf:  (a}  On  one  side,  out 
of  the  way,  in  a  position  or  state  of  inactivity  or 
uselessness;  esp.  to  lay  (#trt,  etc.)  en  the  shelf , 
also  f/0  set  on  shelf. 

*575  OASCOIGNE  Kcnetwortk  Wks.  1910  II.  120  Jove  in 
heaven  would  smile  to  see  Diana  set  on  shelfe.  1815  WEL- 
LINGTON in  Gurw.  De$p.  (1838)  XII.  379  Alava  would  then 
be  laid  upon  the  shelf,  if  he  had  not  his  situation  here  to 
return  to.  1816  'Quiz  '  Grand  Master  vin.  8  He's  ever 
since  been  on  the  shelf.  1831  CHOKER  in  BoswelFs  Johnson 
an.  1740  note.  His  friend  General  Oglethorpe,  who,  after 
acquittal  by  a  court-martial,  was  (to  use  a  vulgar  but  ex- 
pressive phrase)  put  upon  the  shelf.  1884  L.  J.  JENNIKGS 
Crofter  Papers  I.  vL  170  The  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  could  not  be  perpetually  kept  upon  the  shelf.  1893 
BEATRICE  HARRADKN  Ships  that  pass  \.  vii,  Because  your 
career  has  been  checked,  and  because  you  have  been  put 
on  the  shelf. 

(d)  Of  women:  \Vithoutprospectsofmarrying. 
1839  HOOD  fm  not  a  single  ft  fax  v,  Mamma,  who  praises 
her  own  self,  Instead  of  Jane  or  Ann,  And  lays  *  her  girls  ' 
upon  the  shelf.  1847  HALLIWEI.L,  On  tht  s/tfl/t  said  of 
ladies  when  too  old  to  gel  married.  1893  Academy  2$  Nov. 
460/3  A  worn-out  flirt  who  has  run  through  her  chances  in 
the  matrimonial  market  and  wbo  is.. on  the  shelf. 

(f)  slang.  In  pawn. 
1859  ttfttofi  S/a'i£  Did.,  On  tfa  shflf,  pawned. 
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SHELF. 

f2.  A  cupboard  or  cabinet.   Obs. 
c  1440  Proinp.  Parz'.  445/1  Schelfe,  ef  taster,  cpilocariitni, 
annariitm.    1570  LES'INS  Manip.  5^/16  A  shelfe,  cortiuale. 

3.  a.  Printing.   =  TILL  sb)-  3. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  i'/«^..the  Till  of  a  Printing- 
Press.  1808  STOWER  Printer's  Gram.  328  The  Till  or  Shelf. 
1834-6  Encycl.  Metrop.  (18451  VIII.  774  The  third  bar  D, 
called  the  shelf  or  till,  is  intended  to  guide  and  keep  steady 
..the  hose,  which  contains  the  spindle  and  screw. 

b.  Shipbuilding.     A  timber  on   the  inner  side 
of  the  frame  to  support  the  deck-beams. 

1834-6  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VI.  396/2  Under  the  beams 
of  the  deck,  perpendicularly  over  the  builge-strake,   was 
fixed  on  its  edge  a  strake  of  fir  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  vessel  six  inches  thick,  with  a  score  one  inch  deep  for    ; 
the   beams,  to  which   it  w.'is   bolted,  and  was  called   the    | 
longitudinal  shelf.     1874  THEARLE  Naval  Archil.  35  The 
several   pieces   composing   the   shelf   are    connected   with     i 
vertical  flat  scarphs. 

c.  The  charging-bed  of  a  furnace. 

1879  Spans'  Encycl.  Manuf.  I.  290  The  hopper  in  which 
the  charge  of  sulphate,  coal,  and  chalk  is  contained,  is  built 
into  the  arch  over  the  centre  of  the  '  shelf '. 

'  II.  Senses  influenced  by  SHELF  si.- 

4.  A  ledge,  platform,  or  terrace  of  land,  rock,  etc. 
1809  J.  BAKLOW  Columt.  in.  170  Torrents  of  molten  rocks 

. .  Lead  o'er  the  shelves  of  ice  their  fiery  tide.    1818  SCOTT    I 
Hrt.  Midi.  \,  A  huge  fragment  of  stone,  which,  having 
fallen  from  the  cliffs  above,  had.  .jammed  so  as  to  serve  for     j 
a  sloping  roof  to  the  farther  part  of  the  broad  shelf  or  plat- 
form on  which  theyslood.    1833  LYELL  friuc.  Geol.  III. 
131  These  roads  or  shelves  occur  in  a  valley  six  or  seven     i 
miles  wide.     1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxiv,  Scrambling 
up  shelves  of  loose  earth  and  slate. 

b.  Continental  shelf,  the  relatively  shallow  belt 
of  sea-bottom  bordering  a  continental  mass,  the 
outer  edge  of  which  sinks  rapidly  to  the  deep 
ocean-floor. 

i8gz  H.  R.  MILL  Realm  of  Nat.  xi.  201  In  many  cases  it 
is  possible  that  the  continental  shelf  is  the  end  of  a  low 
plain  submerged  by  subsidence ;  in  others  a  low  plain  may 
be  an  upheaved  continental  shelf.  1903  Times  ^  Mar.  10  6 
The  coast  platform  and  Continental  shelf  lying  off  the 
Norwegian  coast. 

5.  Mining  and  Geol.     Bed-rock  :  see  quots. 
1671  I'hil.   Trans.  VI.  2096  The  uppermost  surface  of 

Mineral  Veins  or  hoads.. which  is  termed  by  the  Miners, 
the  Shelf,  Fast  Countrey  or  Ground  that  was  never  moved 
in  ihe  Flood.  1839  DE  LA  BECHE  Rep.  Geol.  Cornwall,  etc. 
xiii.  398  We  find  these  pebbles  at  the  base  of  the  whole, 
resting  upon  the  subjacent  rock,  commonly  termed  the  shelf. 
1852  NICOLAY  in  Man.  Geog.  Sci.  i.  420  Low  rocks  lying 
horizontally,  especially  when  laminated,  are  called  Shelves. 
1880  D.  C.  UAVIES  Metallif.  Mill.  421  Shelf,  the  uppermost 
broken  surface  of  the  rock  under  driftal  matter. 

III.  Q.altrib.  and  Comb.,3.s  ^shelf-boardj-bracket, 
-occupant,  -press,  -room  ;  shelf-catalogue,  -list,  a 
short-title  catalogueof  the  books  in  alibrary  arranged 
according  to  their  location  on  the  shelves  and  con- 
sequently according  to  their  class  or  subject ;  shelf- 
mark  =  PRESS-MARK;  hence  shelf-mark  v., 
shelf-marking  ;  shelf-piece  =  sense  3  b ;  shelf- 
plate,  an  iron  shelf  below  the  water-line  of  an 
armoured  ship  to  support  the  armour-plate  and  its 
backing. 

1548  MS.  Acc. St.  yakti's  Hosp.,  Canterb. ,  In  the kechynne 
a  'shelf  bourde.     1859  F.  S.  COOPER  Ironmongers'  Catal. 
10  'Shelf  Brackets.     1882  H.    BRADSHAW  in  Trans.  Libr. 
Assoc.  (1884)  233  He  enters  the  title  briefly  in  the  "shelf- 
catalogue  (or  class-catalogue  as  we  call  it  in  Cambridge). 
1842  Row's  Hist.  KM  (Maitl.  CD  Introd.  Notice  56  A  very 
carefully  written    MS... Old  "shelf  mark,  W,  6,  30.     1889 
H.  B.  WHEATI.EY  Horn  to  Catalogue  233  Printed  books  are 
moved  and  change   their   shelf-marks.     1897  MACRAY  in 
Burnet  Own  Time  Pref.  9  Two  folio  volumes,  now  *shelf- 
marked  as  '  BodL  Add.  D.  iS,  19 '.   1842  Raw's  Hist.  Kirk 
(Maitl.  CD  Introd.  Notice  59  Another  MS..  .The old  *shelf. 
marking  A.  6,  7.    1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  I.  Ivi,  That 
and  my  other  rare  "shelf-occupants.     1830  HEDDERWICK 
Mar.  Archil.  286  A  stringer  or  'shelf-piece  bolted  edge- 
ways to  the  clamp.     1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  69 
What  do  the  beams  rest  upon?    The  shelf  pieces,  which 
extend  all  round  the  ship.     1869  E.  J.    REED  Shipbuild. 
ii.  20  Armour  "shelf-plates  like   those  of  the   '  VVarnor  , 
which  are  immense  angle-irons,  in  fact.     1898  CROCKETT 
Stand.  Bearer  v,  The  little  "shelf-press  rudely  constructed 
in  the  wall  of  four  blocks  of  stone  split  into  faces.     1883 
H.  BRADSHAW  in   Trans.  Libr.  Assoc.  (1884)  237  They  [x. 
volumes  of  periodical  publications]  await  better  times,  when 
we  can  afford  them  proper  "shelf-room.  1893  NEWTON  Diet. 
Birds  s.  v.  Kittiwakc,  It  seems  never  to  breed  but  on  the 
side  of  a  cliff,  and  there  shelf-room  is  all  it  needs. 
Shelf  (Jelf),  sb.'l     [Of  obscure  origin. 
The  identity  of  sense  with  SHELP  l  (recorded  a  century 
earlier)  suggests  that  the  two  words  may  be  in  some  way 
etymologically  connected.     The  unexplained  variation  be- 
tween /  and  /seems  to  have  a  parallel  in  the  OE.  icjj'/X'and 
scylp,  both  used  to  gloss  scopulus  and  mttrex  sharp  rock, 
and  in  SCALP  sb?  bed  of  oysters  (cf.  2  below),  which  has  the 
variants  scalfe,  scalph.     It  is  not  impossible  that  the  word 
may  descend  from  the  OE.  scylf,  scylp,  in  some  unrecorded 
sense.  Some  of  the  later  uses  show  influence  fromSHELF^.1] 
1.  A  sandbank  in  the  sea  or  river  rendering  the 
water  shallow  and  dangerous.   Also  loosely  applied 
to  a  submerged  ledge  of  rock. 
Very  common  till  c  1750.     See  also  SHELVE  si.1 
1545  ELYOT  Diet.,  Syrtes,  quycke  sandes  or  shelfes  [ed. 
1538  shelpes]  in  the  water  made  by  the  dryfte  of  sande  or 
grauell.      1571  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  18  §  5  The  Shyriffes.. shall. . 
after  that  the  said  newe  Cut  shalbe  made,  .cause  the  same . . 
to  be..clensed  of  all  the  Shelfes  and  Shallowes.     1577-87 
HOI.INRHED  Chron.  III.  1129/1  A  place  by  the  sea  side,  all 
of  hard  stone  and  pibble,  called  in  those  parts  [sc.  Suffolk] 


1652  BENLOWES  Theoplt.  \.  Ixxx,  Such  Saints  high  Tides 
n'ere  ebbe  so  low,  to  shelf  Them  on  the  Quicksand  of  their 


self. 


Shelf  (Jelf),  »-3  [f-  SHELF  sb^\  trans.  To 
lay  on  the  shelf,  shelve. 

1814  SCOTT  Drama  (1874)  225  He  is  too  often  retained  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  being  laid  aside,  or  shelfed,  as  it  is 

echnically  called.     1832  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Kxerc.  (1842) 

,.,-'.,,  ,  ,**^  __-,,    i. _  _L_ir i   ...:.u   AI  — 
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ashelfe.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  ill.  138  Before  the  Rode  of 
Margat  lie  the  dangerous  shelfes  or  flats  of  sand,  whereof 
the  greatest  is  called  Goodwin  sand.  1651  DAVENANT 
Gondikert  Pref.  19  Coasting  Mapps,  where  the  Shelves  and 
Rocks  are  describ'd  as  well  as  the  safe  Channel!.  1691  T. 
H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  liv,  Deepening  the  River  of 
Thames,  and  removing  Shelfes  therein.  1762  FALCONER  ' 
Skifnvr.  ill.  329  A  shore  where  shelves  and  hidden  rocks 
abound.  1791  Selby  Bridge  Act  3  To  remove  any  shelves, 
or  other  obstructions,  in  the  said  river.  1802  Brooke's 
Gazetteer  (ed.  12)  s.  v.  Ladoga,  Quicksands,  which,  .cause 
several  shelves  which  often  prove  fatal  to  the  flat-bottomed 
vessels  of  the  Russians.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  34  The 
every  way  external  stream  that  now  through  shoal  and  shelf 
Floats  it  onward, 
b.  fig.  and  in  fig.  context. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  Pref.  4  b,  Whan  I  sotn- 
time  doubted,  £  sticked  fast  on  the  rockes  &  shelves.  1574 
HEI. LOWES  Giteuaras  Fain.  Kp.  11577)  186  There  is  in  loue 
after  it  is  begon,  infinite  shelues,  immeasurable  sloughes, 
daungevous  rockes.  1604  EARL  STIRLING  Croesus  n.  ii,  This 
self-conceit  is  a  most  dangerous  shelfe.  1612  SIR  W. 
ALEXANDER  Elegie  Death  Pr.  Hcnrie  g  Though  generall 
be  the  losse,  one  shelfe  confounding  quyte,  The  King'schiefe 
joy,  the  kingdomes  hope,  and  all  the  worlds  delight.  1616 
R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  (1871)  43  Till  i'th'end  his  pelfe  Ship- 
wracks  his  soule  vpon  hels  rocky  shelfe.  1652  BENLOWES 
Theoph.  Pref.,  To  divert  thee  therefore  from  such  Shelves  of 
indiscreet  Vice.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  269  Yes — ye  are  con- 
scious ;  and  on  all  the  shelves  Your  pupils  strike  upon,  have 
struck  yourselves. 

f2.  Shelves  of  margarites,  of  oysters.  (Cf. 
SCALP  sl>.-) 

1590  GREENE  /'>.  Bacon  (1630)  2  Her  teeth  are  shelues  of 
precious  Margarites,  Richly  enclosed  with  ruddie  curroll 
cleues.  1594  —  &  LODGE  Looking  Gl.  i.  i.  100  I'll  fetch 
from  Albia  shelves  of  margarites.  1594  NASHE  Terrors  Nt. 
G  2  b,  Great  glaring  eyes  that  had  whole  shelues  of  Kentish 
oysters  in  them. 

3.  Comb,  fshelf-spoiled,  rendered  dangerous 
by  shoals. 

1627  MAY  Lucitn,  Pkarsalia  ix.  Q  8,  A  shelfe-spoil'd  sea. 

Shelf,  s/>.3  dial.  t^Uevou  and  Cornwall.)  Also 
shilf.  [?auseofSHELF^.1(cf.sensej').]  (Seequots.) 

[1602-1778:  ?ImpliedinSHELFva.3]  iS^gEcciesiofafistlX. 
288  note,  Shilf  means  broken  slate,  in  small  pieces,  such  as  is 
used  for  mending  roads  in  parts  of  Cornwall.  1891  Hart- 
lanti  Gloss.,  Shelf,  soft  slaty  rock. 

Shelf  (Jelf),  v.1  0/is.-1  [Oiigin  and  meaning 
obscure  ;  cf.  OE.  scelfan  to  shake ;  also  next  vb. 
(Perh.  an  arbitrary  formation  for  rhyme :  cf. 
SHELVE  v.}]  trans.  ?  To  ruin. 

c  1425  Cast.  Persev.  1070  in  Macro  Plays,  Euery  man 
bou  schalt  schende  &  schelfe,  &  holde  no  man  betyr  banne 
bi  selfe. 

t  Shelf,  v.2  Obs.  [f.  SHELF  sbf]  trans.  To 
cast  on  a  shelf  or  sandbank. 


SHELL. 

Shell  Cjel),  J*.l  Forms  :  I  sciell,  scel(l,  soill, 
scyll,  4  schele,  soell,  ehelle,  s(c)hill,  (schyl-), 
4-5  schelle,  achy  lie,  4-6  schell,  shelle,  (schel-), 
4-7  shel,  5  shy  lie,  sehull(e,  7  shul,  9  dial,  shill, 
shull,  4-  shell.  [OE.  sciell,  scill,  Anglian  scell 
fern.  =  WFris.  sky!  peel,  rind,  egg-shell,  NFris. 
skel,  skal  sea-shell,  (M)LG.  schelle,  schille  pod, 
rind,  fish-scale,  eggshell,  MDu.  schelle,  schille  shell, 
pod,  bark,  rind,  pi.  scurf  (Du.  schel,  schit),  ON. 
skel  sea-shell  (Norw.  skjxl),  Goth,  skalja  tile  :— 
OTeut.  *sttaljo,  f.  *skal-,  for  other  derivatives  of 
which  see  SCALE  si.1,  sb£,  SHALE  s6.l  Cf.  SKELL, 
from  ON.] 

I.  The  hard  outside  covering  of  an  animal,  a 
fruit,  etc. 

1.  The  calcareous  or  chitinous  outer  covering  of 
crustaceans,  molluscs,  and  other  invertebrates. 

See  also  COCKLE-SHELL,  MUSSEL-SHELL,  OYSTER-SHELL, 
SCALLOP-SHELL. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  C  863  Canca,  musclan  seel. 
a  noo  Aldhelin  Gloss.  I.  447  (Napier  13/2)  Conca,  musclan 
scille.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxix.  (Placidas)  518  pet  wes 
lewit  hym  [sc.  Job]  a  schele  to  schrape  his  scabbis  rycht 
snel.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lme  i.  iii.  (Skeat)  1.  78  A 
muskel,  in  a  blewe  shel.  £1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  24  Pyke 
owt  be  Muskele  of  be  schulle.  c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  765/27  Hec  testa,  a  schylle.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT 
Foetus  (S.T.S.)  v.  33  Mussillis  in  schellis.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  I.  v.  27  Can'st  tell  how  an  Oyster  makes  his  shell  ? 
a  1631  DONNE  Poems  (1654)  38  Let  others  freez  with  angling 
reeds,  And  cut  their  legs,  with  shels  and  weeds.  1709 
STEELE  Taller  No.  113  T  3  They  used  to  gather  up  Shells  on 
the  Sea-Shore.  1709  Loud.  Gat.  No.  4510/7  About  14000 
Oysters  in  the  Shells,  a  1728  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist. 
Fossils  II.  (1729)  I.  24  Two  Nautiloides,  or  Bodies  form'd  in 
Shells  of  the  Nautilus.  1833-4  J.  PHILLIPS  Geol.  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  (1845)  VI.  684/2  The  small  bivalve  crustaceous 
shells  of  cypris.  1834  MCMURTRIE  Cttviers  Anita.  Kingd. 
272  All  the  Brachiopoda  are  invested  with  bivalve  shells, 
fixed  and  immoveable.  Ibid.  468  The . .  Sea-Urchins . .  have 
the  body  invested  by  a  shell  or  calcareous  crust.  1870  ROLLES- 
TON  Anim.  Life  47  The  thickness  of  the  Gasteropodous 
shell  diminishes  from  its  free  rim  upwards.  1895  KERNAHAN 
God  A>  Ant  Apol.  (ed.  4)  10  As  the  grain  of  sand,  which  has 
found  its  way  into  his  shell,  vexes  and  irks  the  oyster. 
b.  Allusive  uses,  with  reference  to  : 

(a)  The  formation  of  pearls  within  the  shells  of  molluscs. 
(v)  The  association  of  a  shell  with  persons  of  classical  myth, 
ology  (e.g.  Venus  Anadyomene).  (c)  The  sound  of  the  sea 
heard  when  a  round-lipped  shell  is  placed  with  the  mouth 
to  one's  ear. 

(n)  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  346  He  hath  noght  elles,  No- 
mor  the  perles  than  the  schelles.  [1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys 
(Roxb.)  2  A  margerye  perle  aftyr  the  phylosophyr  Growyth 
on  a  shelle  of  lytyl  pryhs.]  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  L  l. 
Chorus,  Her  Women  weare  The  spoiles  of  Nations,  in  an 


colleges. 

Shelfa,  variant  form  ef  SHILFA. 

She'lf-ful.  [-FUL.]  A  quantity  sufficient  to 
fill  a  shelf ;  the  contents  of  a  shelf. 

1876  G.  O.  TREVELYAN  Life  tr  Lett.  Macaulay  (1878)  II. 
xii.  267  A  shelf-full  of  Irish  novels.  1912  Blackia.  Mag. 
May  700/2  The  quarrel  of  Byron  with  his  wife  has  furnished 
forth  a  shelfful  of  books. 

Shelfy  (fe'lfi),  a.1  [f.  SHELF  sb2  +  -Y.  Cf. 
SHELVY.]  Abounding  in  sandbanks  lying  near  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

1576  SIR  H.  GILBERT  Disc.  Pass.  Calaia  vi,  Because  all 
Seas . .  are  maintained  by  the  abundance  of  the  water,  waxing 
more  shallow  and  shelflie  towards  the  ende.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  in.  99  We  had  a  shelfie  shoare.  Ibid.  v.  228  With 
dreadfull  snares  Begirded  round,  in  shelfie  gulfes  of  wracke. 
1697  DRYDEN  /Eneid  v.  1125  A  shelfy  coast,  Long  infamous 
for  ships  and  sailors  lost.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  i.  257  Among 
a  savage  race,  whose  shelfy  bounds  With  ceaseless  roar  the 
foaming  deep  surrounds. 

Shelfy  (Je-lfi),  a.2  [f.  SHELF  tf.i  + -Y.]  Having 
ledges  or  terraces. 

1767  FAWKES  Idyll.  Theocr.  xxi.  53  Methought  I  sat  upon 
a  shelfy  steep.  1887  BLACKMORE  Cripps  xxxvi,  A  mighty 
hedge  of  beetling  brows,  and  over-hanging  shaggmess,  and 
shelfy  curves,  and  brambly  depths. 

Shelfy,  a-3  dial.  (Devon  and  Cornwall.)  [f. 
SHELF  sb.^  +  -Y.]  Full  of '  shelf  or  slaty  rock. 

The  sense  '  full  of  strata  of  rock '  in  Webster  1864,  to 
which  Ogilvie  1882  adds  '  having  rocky  ledges  cropping  up ' 
is  based  on  quot  1602. 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  20  The  tillable  fields  are  in  some 

ilaces.  .so  shelfie  that  the  Corne  hath  much  adoe  to  fasten 


this,  and  partly  of  broken  stones :  in  this  last  case  it  is 
called  shelfy  sand.  1778  PRYCE  lain.  Cornub.  74  The  Slate, 
or  Shelfy-stone,  is  always  uppermost  next  the  loamy  soil. 

Sheling,  obs.  form  of  SHILLING. 

f  Shelisoad.  Obs.     (See  quot.) 

c  1630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  (1714)  11.  394  Shots  and 
Sheliscads,  a  Fish  not  unlike  the  Trout,  and  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 


1830  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Hi,  Thy  wealth  is  gather'd  in, 
When  Time  hath  sunder 'd  shell  from  pearl. 

(*)  1634  MILTON  Conmsvy.  Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  Nymph 
that  liv'st  unseen  Within  thy  airy  shell.  1685  DRYDEN 
Albion  i.  8  Venus  in  her  shell.  1823  BYRON  Island  H.  vii, 
A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell. 

(c)  1814  WORDSWORTH  Excurs.  iv.  1141  Even  such  a  shell 
the  universe  itself  Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith. 

2.  A  shell  of  this  kind  (or  a  vessel  resembling 
one)  used  for  a  specific  purpose. 

a.  =  SCALLOP  sb.  i  c.  b.  Used  as  a  target.  Sc.,  chiefly 
with  indecent  allusion  (cf.  L.  concha  =  cunnus).  c.  //.  Sea- 
shells  used  as  money.  (Cf.  comry.)  t  d.  A  drinking  vessel. 
e.  A  mussel-shell  containing  pigment  to  be  used  by  mixing 
with  gum.  f.  =  CONCH  3. 

a.  1362  LANGLAND  P.  PI.  A.  vi.  12  Signes  of  Synay  and 
Schelles  of  Galys.     1507  Pilton  Church-w.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec. 
Soc.)  64,  iij  schellys  of  Seynt  lame. 

b.  1497  Acc-  Lti-  High.  Treas.  Scot.  I.  360  Item,  to  the 
king,  to  schut  at  the  schell  ..xvjrf.    1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 
xxxi.  13  He  that..schuttis  syne  at  ane  vncow  schell, ..He 
wirkis  sorrow  to  him  sell.     1536  LYNDESAY  Answ.  Kmgis 
f'fyiiiig  45  Tholand  ?ow  rin  schutand  frc 


frome  schell  to  schell. 


the  Kingdome  of  Persia,  fower  hundred  of  which  shels  are 
worth  a  ducate.  1732  LEDIARD  Setlws  II.  vii.  65  An  office 
of  exchange  to  receive  the  shells  of  foreign  savages. 

d.  IS77  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  II.  x.  243  Some  menne 
there  are,  which,  .swallowe.  .deintie  hearhe  brothes,  not 
out  of  a  cup,  but  out  of  a  shell.  1773  BOSWELL  lourHebr. 
5  Oct.,  Whiskey  was  served  round  in  a  shell,  according  to 
the  ancient  Highland  custom. 

e  itfs  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.  Concha,  Conchx,  shelles 
wh'erin  peynters  putte  lhe.yr  colours.  166$  HOOK*:  Mtcrogr. 
75  Those  several  colours  they  lay  on  their  Shels  or  Palads. 
I666SPURSTOWE  Wilts  a/Satati  iz  As  a  Painter  doth  his 
many  Colours,  that  lye.  .before  him  in  their  several  Shells. 
iRne  Armv  *  Navv  Co-ofi.  Xoc.  Price  List  668  Colours  for 
l^u^ing.Se  of  Enamel  White,  Gold  Shell,  Alu- 

"I  1634  MILTON  Comus  873  By  scaly  Tritons  winding 
shell .  ["699  POTTER  A  nliij.  Greece  in.  ix.  86  Shells  of  I  ishes 

which  they  sounded  in  the  manner  of  Trumpets.]  1823 
BYRON  Island  II.  ii,  Ere  Fiji  blew  the  shell  of  war. 

3.  As  a  rendering  of  Gr.  oa-rpaKov,  the  potsherd  or 
tile  used  in  the  OSTRACISM  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

The  oo-rpmiov  has  been  freq.  taken  by  mod.  writers  for  an 
ovster-shell. 

[1518  ELYOT  Did.,  Ostracismus, . .  whyche  exyle  was  doone 
by  delyuerynge  of  oyster  shelles.]  1565  COOPER  ThtsaXrtu, 
Ostracismns,  a  kindo  of  banishment  amonge  the  Athenians 
for  .x.  yeres  space,  whiche  was  done  by  deliuerynge  of 
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shelles  with  the  names  of  the  persons  condemned  wryten  in 
them.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch,  Aristides  (1595)  353  At  a 
certaine  day  appointed,  euery  citizen  caried  a  great  snell 
in  his  hande,  whereupon  he  wrote  the  name  of  him  he  would 
haue  banished.  1711  POPE  Temple  of  Fame  173  He  [sc. 
Aristides]  whom  ungrateful  Athens  could  expell,  At  all  times 
just,  but  when  he  sign'd  the  Shell.  1770  LANGHOKNE  Pin- 
tarch,  Kicias  III.  389  The  shell  was  not  designed  for  such 
wretches  as  he.  1845  Encycl.  Metrop.  IX.  365/1  If  the 
name  of  any  person  was  found  to  be  written  on  six  thou- 
sand tiles  or  shells  [etc.]. 

4.  //.  Burnt  limestone  before  it  is  slaked.     t/« 
shells :  unslaked. 

1743  in  R.  Maxwell  .5V/.  Trans.  Agric.  191  Shells  will 
weigh  about  25  Stone-weight  the  Boll.  [1793  :  see  LIME 
s&>{  5]-  *799  J-  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  282  The  farmers 
endeavour  to  carry  it  in  shells,  while  the  water  is  dissipated 
and  the  lime  light.  i8iz  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Hnsb,  Scot. 
i.  178  [HeJ  brings  his  lime  from  the  kiln,  lays  it  in  small 
heaps,  about  a  firlot  of  shells  in  each  heap,  1884  F.  J. 
LLOYD  Set.  Agric.  113  The  lumps  of  burnt  and  unslaked 
limestone  are  known  as  shells. 

5.  Used  as  the  second  element  of  the  name  of  a 
particular   shellfish,   as    acorn-shell,    razor-shell  \ 
hence    (chiefly  //.)  =  shellfish,    in    referring    to 
classificatory  groups. 

vwiChambers*  Cycl. ,  Balani..  .They  are  commonly  called 
in  English,  centre-shells.  1840  Cuviers  Aniitt.  Kingd.  386 
The  Bnlanus  or  Acorn-Shells.  1858  BAIRD  Cycl.  Nat,  Sci. 
s.v.  Alollusca,  Conchifera,  or  ordinary  bivalve  shells,  which 
breathe  by  two  pairs  of  gills. 

6.  The  hard  outer  calcareous  envelope  of  a  bird's 
c££«    (t/w  the  shelly  of  an  egg;,  boiled.)   Also,  the 
similar  integument  of  the  eggs  of  other  creatures. 
Cf.  EGG-SHELL. 

1900  O.  E.  MartyroL  18  Mar.  40  Se  rodor  ymbfehS.. 
sx  &  eorSan,  swa  seo  scell  utan  ymbfehS  ba:t  a:^.  13.. 
A".  Alts.  571  An  ay  he  laide,  so  he  fleygh,  ..That  to- 
brak,  Y  yow  telle :  A  dragon  crep  out  of  the  schelle.  1398 
TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xn.  i.  (Bodl.  MS.),  The  chikenes 
comeb  forbe  of  be  schelle  alyue  and  fulle  schape.  £1430 
Two  Cookery-kks,  41  Take  Eyroun,  &r  blow  owt  bat  ys 


her  food  begins  once  to  appear  she  [the  silkworm]  comes  forth 
of  her  shel.  1692  TRYON  Good  House-wife  x.  83  Eggs 
boyled  in  the  Shells.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  99  The 
Turtle's  Eggs,  which  I  roasted  in  the  Ashes,  and  eat,  as  we 
call  it,  in  the  Shell.  1864  Englishw.  in  India  173  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  in  a  basin.  ..Crush  the  shells  and  add 
them  wiih  the  wine. 

b.  In  the  shell:  (of  an  egg  or  a  bird,  etc.)  un- 
hatched  ;  also  _/?£•.,  in  embryo. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  n.  i.  34  Thinke  him  as  a  Serpents 
egge,.  .And  kill  him  in  the  shell.  1606 —  Tr.  fy  Cr.  i.  ii. 
148  If  you  loue  an  addle  egge  as  well  as  you  loue  an  idle 
head,  you  would  eate  chickens  i'  th'  shell.  1638  CHILLINGW. 
Relig.  Prot.  \.  ii.  §  101.  91  Some  yet  are  Embrio's,  yet 
hatching,  and  in  the  shell  ;  as  the  Popes  infallibility.  1649 
JER.  TAYLOR  Gt,  Exemp.  in.  Ad  Sec.  xvi.  i79Corn  forever 
In  the  blade,  egges  alwaies  in  the  shell,  a  1659  OSBORN 
Observ.  Turks  Wks.  (1673)  278  BV  tne  heat  of  Religion 
many  Verities  are  hatched,  and  more  Vices  stifled  in  the 
shell.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  71  Embryo  poets 
and  artists  in  the  shell.  1897  Advance  (Chicago)  25  Feb. 
242/1  As  a  writer  he  is  full  grown.. but  as  an  evolutionist 
he  is  still  in  the  shell. 

c.  In  fig.  phr.  referring  to  emergence  into  life; 
esp.  in  out  of  one's  shell  (with  a  negative). 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logic  (1580)  58  b,  In  this  worlde  a  childe 
shall  scant  be  out  of  his  shell,  but  he  shall  be  sure  to  one, 
or  other.  1593  NASIIE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  1910  II.  86  My 
young  nouice.  .not  yet  crept  out  of  the  shell.  Ibid.  122  If  at 
the  first  peeping  out  of  the  shell  a  young  Student  sets  not  a 
graue  face  on  it.  1599  Broughtoii's  Lett.  27  Those  tile.. 
Archbishop,  .vnfolded.  .at  Cambridge,  before  thou  wert 
crept  out  of  thy  Alphabeticall  shell.  1670  BAXTER  Cure 
CJt,  Dili.  4  The  pride  of  those  that  run  with  the  shell  on 
their  head  into  the  Ministry.  1808  JAMIESON  s.v.,  You"re 
scarcely  out  of  the  shell  yet  ;  a  phrase  applied  to  young 
persons,  to  those  especially  who  affect  something  beyond 
their  years.  1837  BROWNING  Strafford\\.  i,  Puritan.  His 
fruit  shall  be  a  fiery  flying  serpent.  Fiennes,  '  Shall  be  '"? 
It  chips  the  shell,  man, — peeps  abroad. 

7.   =  NUTSHELL. 

£•1330  R.  BRUNNB  Chron.  U'ace  (Rolls)  14683  Luytel  notes 
t>ey  toke,  &  holede  J>etn,  b«  kerneles  out  schoke ;  b«y  dide 
y  pe  schelles  fyr  &  tunder.  1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xvn.  cviii.  (Bod).  MS.),  Aschelle  ober  aschale  J>*  wax'ib 
harder  &  harder  &  ber  w'in  is  be  notte  curnel.  c  1400  Rotn. 
Rose  7117  As  moche  as . .  The  sunne  sourmounteth  themone, 
..And  the  note  kernelle  the  shelle.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
(Arb.)  342  The  halfe  shelles  of  almonds,  a  1691  BOYLE 
Hist,  Air  (1692)  178  Almonds  of  a  tender  Shell.  1699 
DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  i.  152  About  100  Nutmegs,  which  had  the 
Shells  on  as  they  grew  on  the  Trees. 

Prov.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  23828  (Fairf.)  paire  speche  is 
nojt  worj?  a  shelle  \Cott.  noght  a  nute-scell].  1577  GRANGE 
Golden  Aphrod.  \  iij  b,  I  see  the  prouerbe  is  true  :  who  wil 
the  curnell  of  the  nut  must  breake  the  shell.  i6zx  COTGR. 
s.  v.  Cogue%  Nulle  noix  sans  coque^  no  nut  without  a  shell. 

b.  Jig.  and  in  fig.  context.  (See  also  SHALL st>.} 
1377  LAKGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  252  After  bat  bitter  barke  (be  be 
shelle  aweye),  Is  a  kirnelle  of  confoite.  1611  BIBLE  Trans/. 
Pref.  p  5  Translation  it  is.. that  breaketh  the  shell,  that  we 
may  eat  the  kernel.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  400 
All  are  vaine-glorious,  and  seeke  rather  the  shell  then  the 
kernel!,  the  shew  then  the  substance  of  holmesse.  i6ai 
LAUD  Diary  3  June,  He  [the  King]  was  pleased  to  say,  he 
had  given  me  nothing  but  [the  Deanery  of]  Gloucester, 
which  he  well  knew  was  a  shell  without  a  kernel.  1650 
HUBBERT  Pill  Formality  22  Forms  are  more  contended 
fur,  then  power, ..shel  more  then  kernel. 

O.  The  fibre-covered  envelope  of  a  coco-nut. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  79 The  Coco,  -is  cover'd 
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with  a  thick  rynd,..the  shell  U  like  the  skull  of  man.  1768 
Cocoa  nut-shell  [see  Coco1  4  d).  1838  MRS.  BROWNING 
Rom.  Ganges  iv,  Of  shell  of  coco  carven,  Each  little  boat  is 
made.  1891  CODKINGTON  Melnnesians  xvi.  316  The  cream 
squeezed  out  from  grated  cocoa-nut  was  often  cooked  over 
the  embers  in  the  shells. 

8.  The  outer  covering  of  a  seed,  etc.  ;  a  husk, 
pod    (e.  g.  pea-shell} ;    frind   (of   pomegranates, 
etc.)  ;  putamen,  pericarp. 

1561  HOLI.YBCSH  Horn.  Apoth.  26  Take  the  wood  of 
Berberis,  fyll  the  upper  shell  wytli  the  leaves  from  it.  1562 
TURNER  Herbal  u,  (1568)33  If  lent  Hies  be  sodden  with  they  r 
shelles  un taken  of.  1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  389  The 
powder  of  vnripe  Pomgranat  shels,  1611  CoTGR.,Ca/2£w/ff, . . 
the  rough  shells  of  Chestnuts.  1624  [see  GOURD  '  4].  1631 
AVinuowES  Nat.  rhilos.  24  It  may  be  softened  by  quench- 
ing in  juyce  of  beane  shuls  or  mallowes.  1657  W.  COLES 
Adam  in  Eden  xcix,  Within  which  fruit  [gourd],  lie., 
many  seeds,  having  smooth  hard  wooddy  shells.  1707 
MOHTIMKR  Hitsi:  (1721)  II.  144  The  Scarlet- Bean  which  has 
a  red  Husk,  and  is  not  the  best  to  eat  in  the  Shell,  as 
Kidney-Beans  are  usually  eaten.  1745  POCOCKE  Dcscr.  East 
II.  i.  233  They  fill  the  shell  [of  coloquintida]  with  milk,  and 
let  it  stand  some  time.  1796  WHIM-IKING  Brit.  Plants  (eel.  3) 
I.  66  Legumett)  or  shell ;  a  seed-vessel  of  two  valves.  1861 
BENTI.KY  Alan,  Bot.  301  A  strong  shell  surrounding  the 
seed,  called  the  putamen.  1887  Ibid.  (ed.  5)  20  The  shell 
ot  pericarp.  1901  ALLDRIDGB  Skerbro  ii.  15  A  great  deal  of 
shell  [on  palm  kernels],  which  of  course  is  useless. 

9.  The  hard  covering  or  *  honse  '  of  a  snail :  cf. 
SXAIL-SHELL. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  96  per  er..so  grete  snyles 
bat  in  baire  schelles  three  men  or  foure  may  be  herberd. 
1530  PALSGR.  266  2  Schell  of  a  snayle,  cocquille.  1611 
COT<;R.,  Caqueroles^  the  shels  of  Snayles,  Penwincles,  and 
such  like.  1766  [ANSTEY]  AV:t'  Bath  Guide  vi.  (1807)  42  As 
snug  as  a  hodmandod  rides  in  his  shell.  1774  GOLDSM.  A'<r/. 
Hist.  (1776)  VII.  23  In  proportion  as  It  grows,  the  shell 
encreases  in  the  number  of  its  circles.  1808  Mcd.  Jrul. 
XIX.  373  The  covering  or  opeicte  with  which  they  [sc.  snail:-,] 
close  up  their  shell  in  winter. 

b.  In  fig.  phrases,  referring  to  avoidance  of 
society  or  to  a  forbidding  and  an  uncommunicative 
manner. 

1853  KARL  LVTTON  Let.  to  Browning  26  July,  I  have  long 
ago  crept  into  my  shell  for  good.  1889  C.  F.  M.  BELL  From 
Pharaoh  to  Fellah  xiii.  in  Under  the  soothing  influence  of 
coffee  and  tobacco,  he  came  out  of  his  shell.  1893  VIZETELI.Y 
Glances  Back  I.  vii.  137  [He]  rarely  spoke  unless  person- 
ally appealed  to,  and  speedily  retired  into  his  shell  again. 

10.  The  hard  covering  of  a  tortoise  or  turtle  ; 
the  material  of  which  this  is  composed :  cf.  Tou- 

TOISESHELL. 

1545  Ef.voT  Diet.,  Cheloniitm^  the   shell    of  a   torteyse. 
1601   HOLLAND  Pliny  vi.  xxiv.  I.  134  The  Chelonophagi,  /. 
such  as  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  Tortoises,  and  the  shels  of 
them  serve  for  routes.     1638  SIR  I1.  HERBERT  Trai>.  (ed.  2)  25 
The  Sea  Tortoise  is  not  much  differing  from  those  at  land, 
her  house  or  shell  is  only  flatter.     1736  G.  ROUKRTS  Four 
Yrs.  Voy.  21  They  had  nothing  to  pay  me  for  it,  but  the 
Turtle,  Oil,  and  Shell   which  they  had  made  here.     1844 
THIRI.WALL  Greece  VIII.  353  A  tortoise,  which  is  safe  only 
so  long  as  it  keeps  within  its  shell. 

t  b.  poet,  [after  L.  testudo.']  A  lyre  (in  allusion 
to  the  legend  that  the  first  lyre  was  a  tortoise  shell 
stringed) ;  occas.  (cf.  LYRE  1  I  b)  put  for  *  lyric 
poetry '.  Obs. 

[i&jDRYDsxSongSt.Cecitia'sDayu,  When  Jubal  struck 
the  corded  Shell.]  ^iitfCoi.uxsOa'e  to  Pity  vii,  Till,  Virgin, 
Thou  again  delight  To  hear  a  British  Shell !  1769  GRAY  tV<* 
for  Music  23  Twas  Milton  struck  the  deep-toned  shell.  1821 
BYRON  Diary  Wks.  (1846)  423/1  My  brethren  of  the  shell. 
1821  —  Sardanap.  in.  i.  66  Hast  thou  thy  shell  in  order! 
Sing  me  a  song. 

11.  The  integument  of  an  armadillo,  glyptodon, 
ostraciont,  etc. ;  the  elytron  of  an  insect ;  the  cast 
skin  of  a  pupa. 

1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  II.  112  This  animal  [sc. 
the  armadillo]  being  covered,  like  a  tortoise,  with  a  shell, 
or  rather  a  number  of  shells.  1840  SWAINSON  &  SHUCKARD 
Insects  §  70.  81  An  immense  assemblage  of  insects,  having. . 
four  wings,  but  of  which  two  are  converted  Into  cases  or 
shells  (elytra).  i8$a  DANA  Crust,  it.  1370  The  two  elytra- 
like  prolongations  of  the  shell  of  the  third  segment  of  the 
body  [of  the  Dinematurx]. 

II.  A  shell-shaped  object ;  something  concave 
or  hollow. 

12.  Applied  gen.  to  a  hollow  spherical,  hemi- 
spherical, or  dome-shaped  object. 

1599  Church™.  Ace.  Pittington,  etc.  (Surtees)  276  Whatso- 
ever shall,  .misforten  about  the  clock,  viz.,  shelles  or  nutes 
or  such  like  thinges.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  27  Feb.  1644, 
That  [jetto]  which  rises  over  the  greate  shell  of  lead,  from 
whence  it  glides  silently  down  a  channel.  '753  De  Foe's 
Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  5)  I.  157  There  rises  above  the  Roof 
a  semicircular  Dome,  which  has  two  Shells, .  .the  outward 
Shell  is  Carpentry,  covered  with  Lead.  1759  H.  WALPOLE 
Let.  to  G.  Montagu  2  June,  As  they  were  sitting  in  the  shell 
on  my  terrace.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  xn.  4630  The 
boat  was  one  curved  shell  of  hollow  pearl.  1850  B.  TAYLOR 
Eldorado  iv.  (1862)  34  The  whole  vast  shell  of  the  firma- 
ment. 1851  RUSKIN  Stones  of  Venice  I.  xi.  §  T  An  arch..|s 
a  curved  shell  of  firm  materials,  on  whose  back  a  burden  is 
to  be  laid  of  loose  materials. 

13.  a.  A  scale  of  a  balance.  Sc. 

15..  Aberd.  Reg .  (Jam.),  A  pair  of  schellis.  1637  RUTHER- 
FORD Lett,  (1664)  143  Our  Lord  (who  hath  all  you  the  Nobles 
lying  in  the  shell  of  his  ballance\  c  1730  RAMSAY  Fables* 
Twa  Cats  $  Cheese  22  He..ca's  for  the  scales. .He  pi: is 
ilk  haff  in  either  shell 

f  b.  The  bowl  (of  a  chalice).  Ots. 

1546  /HV.  Ch.  (7<Wj_(Surtees)  134  A  chalice,  the  shelle  of 
silver  and  gilt,  waing  liij  ounces. 


14.  The  semicircular  guard   of   a  sword,   often 
elaborately  worked. 

1683  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2050/4  A  Rapier  Sword,  the  Hilt  of 
which  was  made  with  a  whole  Shell.  1691  SIR  W.  Horn 
Fencing  Master  3  The  Shell  is  that  part  of  the  Hilt  next  to 
the  Blade.  1707—  AVrc  Meth.  1-encing  iv.  §  3.60  The  Hilt 
hath  its  Pomel,  Handle,  Shell,  and  Cro^s-Harrs.  1748 
SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  Hx,  I  seized  his  shell,  which  was 
close  to  my  breast,  before  he  could  disintangle  his  point. 
1826  SCOIT  ll'oodst.  xix,  The  shell  of  my  rapier  struck 
against  his  ribs.  1869  HOUTELI.  Arms  <y  Armour  ix.  178 
This  weapon  [the  lapier]  generally  has  a  kind  of  small 
basket  or  shell. 

15.  The  apsidal  end  of  the  school-room  at  West- 
minster School,  so  called  from  its  conch-like  shape. 
Hence,  the  name  of  the  form  (intermediate  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth)  which  originally  tenanted  the 
*  shell '  at  Westminster  School,  and  transf.  of  forms 
(intermediate  between  forms  designated  by  numbers) 
in  other  public  schools :  see  quots. 

1736  Gcntl.  Mag.  VI.  679  /2  Near  these  [forms]  ye  shell's 
high  concave  walls  appear.  1750  CIIF.STERF.  Lett,  ccxxviii, 
Observe,  .what  the  best  scholars  in  the  Form  immediately 
above  you  do,  and  so  on,  till  you  get  into  the  shell  yourself. 
1825  Soi'THEY  Life  fy  Corr.  (1849)  I.  151  He  was  floated  up 
to  the  Shell,  beyond  which  the  tide  carried  no  one.  1857 
HUGHES  Tom  Brwn  i.  v,  The  lower  fifth,  shell, and  all  the 
junior  forms  in  order  [at  Rugby],  1877  Lu.  W.  P.  LENNOX 
Celcbr.  I  have  known  I.  43  The  noise  grew  louder  and 
louder,  until  the  birch  was  safely  deposited  in  a  small  room 
behind  the  '  shell  ', — so  the  upper  end  of  the  room  was  called 
from  its  shape  [\Ve»tminster].  1884  FOKSMALL  ll'estm.  Sch.  3 
The  Headmaster  faced  all  the  boys  excepting  the  tenants  of 
the  'Shell1.  1503  Blacku'.  Mag,  June  742/2  The  third  '>heil ', 
a  form  within  measurable  distance  of  the  lowest  in  the 
school  [Harrow]. 

16.  The  bottom  part  of  a  turnip  remaining  after 
the  root  has  been  scooped  out  by  sheep. 

iSoz  \VILLICH  Dom.  Encycl.  IV.  60/2  The  shells  of  turnips 
which  have  been  suffered  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  some 
time.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-farming w  An  active  man  will, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  boy  or  woman  at  picking  shells, 
manage  foo  full-mouthed  sheep. 

17.  The  outer  ear  ;    =  CONCHA  4  a. 

1847  You  ATT  Horse  vi.  122  This  cartilage,  the  conch  or 
shell,  is  attached  to  the  head  by  ligaments.  1871  DARWIN 
Dcsc.  Man  I.  i.  21  The  whole  external  shell  of  the  car. 

18.  L'.S.  A  light,  narrow,  racing-boat. 

1873  II.  HAKTE  What  />'.  Harte  Saw  in  Fiddle toum,  etc. 
98  A  shell  with  its  exercising  crew.  1894  Outing  XXIV. 
69  2  The  first  month  of  rowing  in  the  shell  is  taken  up  in 
coaxing  the  fractious  creature  to  be  steady  on  its  bottom. 

b.  The  floating  part  of  a  racing  boat ;  the  dug- 
out portion  of  a  West  Indian  canoe. 

1895  ll't'stin.  Gits.  30  Mar.  3 ''i  After  the  skin  and  the  ril..s, 
which  really  constitute  the  shell  of  the  boat,  are  finished,  we 
fix  the  seats  and  stretchers.  1901  Daily  Tel.  18  Mar.  7/4 
The  greater  distance  between  the  men  necessitated  by  the 
.slides  also  involved  a  longer  shell.  1907  C.  HILL- TOUT 
Krit.  -V.  Anicr.^  Far  West  vii.  136  The  thickness  of  the 
shell  varies  with  the  .si/e  of  the  vessel,  the  small  [dug-out] 
canoes  being  about  an  inch. 

19.  Miscellaneous  technical  uses. 

e.g.:  in  casting,  the  outer  wall  of  the  mould;  a  pump 
bucket  or  clack  before  it  is  grathed  ;  a  concave  grinding 
tool ;  a  thin  film  of  copper  forming  the  face  of  an  electrotype, 
which  is  backed  with  type-metal  ;  see  also  quots. 

1819  REVELEY  Let.  to  Shelley  12  Nov.,  So  that  the  melted 
metal .  .may.. fill  up  the.  .space  left  between  the  core  and 
the  shell,  in  order  to  form  the  desired  cylinders.  1835  UKE 
rhilos.  Mann/.  168  A  (luted  cylinder  called  the  roller-bowl, 
encased  at  its  lower  and  back  part  within  a  segment  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  called  the  shell.  1839  Civil  Erigin.  4-  Arch. 
Jrnl.  II.  311/1  The  shells  or  buckets  are  fitted  with  valves 
opening  upwards.  Ibid.  VII.  370  Two  'shells'  are  to  be 
provided,  or  what  is  technically  termed  the  moulding  box. 
1860  lire's  Diet.  Arts  II.  690  A  concave  rough  grinding 
tool  of  cast  iron  called  a  shell.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  fcfech,, 
Shell (.Weaving^t  the  upper  and  under  shells  are  the  bars  of 
the  lay,  which  are  grooved  to  receive  the  reed.  1881  MAX- 
WELL  Electr.  %  Magn,  I.  77  An  insulated  spherical  shell 
concentric  with  the  globe.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl., 
Shelly  Russian  tool  for  turning  insidcs  of  hollow  projectiles. 
1885  LOCK  in  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  iv.  215/1  A  substantial 
electrotype  or  shell  should  be  obtained  in  10-15  hours.  1898 
Syd.  Soc.  Le.r.t  Shellst  a  term  for  tinted  spectacles  for  pro- 
tecting the  eyes  from  bright  light. 

III.  An  exterior  or  enclosing  cover  or  case 

20.  a.  A  covering  (of  earth,  stone,  etc.).  _ 

1667  PRIM  ATT  City  fy  C.  Builder  4  Coal-mines  which  are 
covered  with  a  shell  of  stone  about  a  fathom  or  more  thick. 
1692    DENTLEY   Boyle   Lect.    iii.   98   Arched  over  wiih   an 
exterior  Crust  or  Shell  of  Earth. 
b.  The  crust  of  the  earth. 

a  1704  LOCKE  Elem.  Nat.  Philos.  viii.  (i?54)  32.Wnatever 
we  fetch  from  under  ground  is  only  what  is  loag'd  in  the  shell 
of  the  earth.  1830  LVELL  Pritu.  Geol.  1.  35  The  separation  of 
the  land  from  the  waters,  mentioned  in  Genesis :  during  which 
operation  someplaces  of  the  shell  of  the  earth  were  forced  out- 
wards. 1869  PHILLIPS  Veswu.  xii.  331  The  inner  as  well  as  the 
outer  surface  of  the  earth's  crust  or  shell  must  be  spheroidal. 

21.  A  case  of  metal,  etc.  in  which  powder  and 
shot  is  made  up,  esp.  for  use  as  a  hand-grenade. 

1644  NVK  Gunnery  \\.  (1647)  73  First  of  all  fill  these  small 
shels  [i.e.  granadoes  for  the  hand)  with  fine  Gunpowder. 
1669  STURMV  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xiii.  85  To  Load  them, 
fill  these  small  Shells  with  Gun-Powder.  \tnarg.\  The  Shells 
are  madeof  Glass, or  nelldClay,  or  Paper.  i6oa  Ca6t.  Smith's 
Seaman's  Gram.  n.  xvii.  127  How  much  Powder  will  fill 
that  Shell?  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789) Cc  3  b,The 
shell  is  a  great  hollow  ball,  filled  with  powder.  1884  Milit. 
Engin.  (ed.  3)  I.  n.  101  Weight  of  Shell  loaded  for  service. 
D.  Hence,  an  explosive  projectile  or  bomb  for 
use  in  a  cannon  or  mortar.  Also  collect,  sing. 
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SHELL. 

164.  Thom.isson  7'ractslBrit.  Mus.)  CCCCXCII.  No.  27. 
no  They  swear  they  will  never  fight  more  against  guns  that 
shoot  twice,  meaning  the  two  cracks,  the  mortar  and  the 
shell.  1695  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rrl.  (1857)  III.  4.«.  '3  mortars 
were  tryed . .  and  approved  of,  each  of  them  throwing  a  shell 
a  mile  and  half.  1767  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  ii.  181 
The  bomb-ship. .plied  the  French  with  her  shells.  1806 
A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  45  The  Thunder,  .began  to  throw  shells. 
1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  391  A  single  shell  bursting, 
was  seen  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  their  whole  cavalry  in 
a  charge.  1854  TENNYSON  Lt.  Brigade  iii,  Storm'd  at  with 
shot  and  shell. 

c.  A  cartridge  case  of  paper  or  metal. 

1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  18  Pour  it  in  the  paper 
shells  1890  LEFFINGWELL  Wild  Fowl  Sheeting  122  You 
can  get  shells  at  the  gunsmith's  loaded,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
load  them  yourself.  1892  GREENER  Breech  Loader  171  In 
America  good  paper  cases,  or  '  shells  ,  are  dearer  than  in 
England. 

d.  Pyrotechny.     (See  quot.) 

1878  T  KENTISH  Pyrotechn.  Treas.  117  Shells  are  hollow 
paper  globes,  fired  vertically,  from  mortars,  or  iron  tubes. 

22.  A  wooden  coffin,  esp.  a  rough  or  temporary 
one.  Also  a  thin  coffin  of  lead  or  other  material 
to  be  enclosed  in  a  more  substantial  one. 

vfl&Gentl.  Jfag.ll.  1045  Great  abundance  of  human  bones 
have  been  unavoidably  dug  up,  most  of  which  have  been 


taken  down  by  the  executioner. .,  and  placed  in  shells.  1855 
THACKERAY  Newcontalt,  Look  rather  at  the  living  audience 
standing  round  the  shell ;— the  deep  grief  on  Barnes  New- 
come's  fine  countenance.  OgSnmotiaaDict.  Trade,  Shell, 
a  rough  coffin  to  be  enclosed  in  another.  1892  Times  4  r  eb. 
12/2  The  leaden  shell  in  which  the  body,  .is  laid  was  sealed 
down  and  this  enclosed  in  a  beautiful  olivewood  coffin. 

23.  Miscellaneous  uses. 

a.  Naut.  The  outer  casing  of  a  pulley-block  ;  a  thimble 
dead-eye  block  used  to  join  the  ends  of  two  ropes,  b.  See 


.liter  frame  or  case,  wherein  the  sheave  or  wheel  is  contained. 
1794  Riggin*  ft  Seamanship  I.  149  The  shell  is  made  of  elm 
or  ash.  1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  Shell,  a  short  jacket 
without  arms,  which  was  worn  by  light  dragoons.  1839 
R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  114  The  chief  parts  of  a 
boiler  are  the  shell,  the  flues,  the  furnaces  and  the  steam 
chest.  1841  R.  H.  DANA  Seaman's  Man.  viii.  44  A  made 
block  consists  of.  .the  shell..;  the  sheave..;  the  pin..; 
and  the  strap.  1853  STOCO.UF.LER  Milit.  Kncycl.,  Shell,  a 
short  jacket  without  tails.  1876  Encycl.  13rit.  IV.  326 
Concrete  in  a  shell  is  a  name  which  might  be  applied  to  all 
the  methodsoffoundingapier  which  depend  on  the.. property 
which  s:rong  hydraulic  concrete  possesses  of  setting  into 
a  solid  mass  under  water.  The  required  space  is  enclosed 
by  a  wooden  or  iron  shell.  1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6) 


IV.   A  mere  exterior  or  framework. 

24.  The  external  part,  exterior,  or  outward  aspect, 
the  externals  (of  something  immaterial). 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  I.  10  We  must  not  think  we  have 
then  attained  to  the  right  knowledge  of  truth,  when  we  have 
broken  through  the  outward  shell  of  words,  .that  house  it 
up  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orif.  Sacr,t  n.  iv.  §  2  It  seems  some- 
what  strange  that  God  should  take  so  great  care  about  the 
shell  and  outside  of  his  worship.  1707  Reflex,  upon  Ridicule 
204  Cullies,  that  Judge  only  by  the  Shell,  ant'  Appearance. 
1774  Earnest  Addr.  Methodists  (ed.  8)  5  The  outward 
form  and  shell  of  religion.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypalia  ii.  The 
old  Jewish  blood  still  beat  true,  under  all  its  alfected  shell 
of  Neo-Platonist  nonchalance.  1875  EARL  LvrroN  Lett. 
(1906)  I.  335  Words  are  the  shells  of  ideas.  1889  CONAN 
DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  i,  Among  so  many  there  were  some 
whose  piety  was  a  shell  for  their  ambition. 

25.  An  empty  or  hollow  thing  ;  mere  externality 
without  substance. 

1791  COWPER  Yardley  Oak  123  All  the  superstructure,  .a 
shell  Stands  now,  and  semblance  only  of  itself !  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  426  Nothing  but  the  shell  of  what  was 
intended  for  the  lasting  support  of  a  family  of  honour.  1829 
CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  I.  270  Mere  effigies  and  shells  of  men. 
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o.  L'.S.  A  rough,  wooden  structure,   without 
decoration  or  furniture. 

1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxii.  293  They  were 
mere  rude  shells,  destitute  of  any  species  of  furniture.  1883 
HOWELLS  in  Longman's  Mag.  I.  48  The  edifice  was  what  we 
call  a  shell ;  it  was  not  plastered.  1902  WISTER  Virginian 
xiii,  It  [the  eating  palace]  was  a  shell  of  wood,  painted  with 
golden  emblems. 

V.  A  scale  or  scale-like  object. 

27.  A  scale  of  a  fish  or  reptile  ;  a  hard  epidermal 
excrescence,  rare. 

c6gz  /ELFRED  Ores.  iv.  viii.  174  ponne  hie  mon  sips  obbe 
sceat,  bonne  glad  hit  on  baem  scyllum,  swelce  hit  waere 
smeSe  isen.  c  897  —  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xlvii.  360  /Elces  fisces 
sciell  bi5  to  ooerre  jefejed.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Lev.  xi.  9  Ne  ete 
56  nanne  fisc  buton  ba  be  habbao"  finnas  and  scilla.  1582 
N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedas  Cony.  E.  Ind.  I.  xl.  94 
[Lagartos]  their  bodies  are  couered  ouer  with  shels.  1665 
HOOKE  Microgr.  184  The  leggs..were  all  of  them  cover'd 
with  a  strong  hairy  scale  or  shel. 

28.  a.  A  scale  or  lamina  vof  stone,  etc.). 

13..  Guy  H'arw.  xciii.  (1891)  454  Nas  neuer  wepen  bat 
euer  was  make  pat  o  schel  mrjt  berof  take,  Na  moiv  ban  of 
be  flint.  1645  Docum.  St.  Pants  (Camden)  144  Whit  marble 
in  block  and  shels  140  fo[ot].  1833-4  J-  PHILLIPS  Geol.  in 
Encycl.  M.-trof.  (1845)  VI.  592/1  Such  flagstones,  .are  much 
liable  to  scale  off  in  irregular  '  shells '. 
t  b.  A  lamina  (of  bone).  Ots. 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirnrg.  86  Neuere  be  lattere  kynde  wole 
afterward  don  awey  a  schelle  of  bilke  same  boon,  nou}t 
a-,enstondynge  bi  schauynge.  1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physic 
171  A  Contusion  when  the  bone  is  pressed  down;  yet  so, 
that  it  is  not  broken  into  many  shells. 

1 29.  //.  Scurf ;   =  SCALE  sb.-  2.  Obs. 

c  naa  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  189  Furfurea  ben  a  maner  ol 
squamis  .i.  schellis  bat  comeb  of  brennyng  bat  is  in  be 
skyn.  1527  ANDREW  Brttnnvyke 's  Distyll.  Waters  C  iv  b, 
The  hede  often  enointed  with  the  same,  .withdryveth  the 
shelles  from  the  hede. 

30.  Any  of  the  thin  pieces  of  metal  composing 
scale-armour ;  =  SCALE  sb?  7  a. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  iii.  115  b, 
They  had..vppon  their  bodies  curates  of  shelles  of  diuers 
colours.  1849  JAS.  GRANT  Mem.  Sir  W.  Kirkaldy  ix.  85 
They  wore  the  most  splendid  armour  of  the  age,  with  sur- 
coats  or  hoquetons  covered  with  shells  of  silver  gilt. 

•|-  31.   Cant,   (pi.)  Money.   Obs. 

1592  GREENE  Canny  Catch,  i.  C  2  The  purse,  the  Bong, 
The  monie,  the  Shels.  Ibid.  II.  Dj  b,  The  farmer,  .mist  his 
purse,  searcht  for  it,  but  lining  and  shels  &  all  was  gone. 
1611  MIDDLETON  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girl\<.  \.  Ljb,  iis 
a  question  whether  there  bee  any  siluer  shels  amongst  them, 
for  all  their  sattin  outsides. 

t  32.  pi.  Fragments.   Obs.  rare. 

1560  ROLLAND  Seven  Safes  54  The  Falcon . .  russillit  &  rang 
i  hir  bellis,  Almaist  scho  had  al  schakin  bame  in  schellis. 

33.  An  epaulette;    =  SCALE  sb?  9. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxvii,  The  Captain,  with 
shells  on  his  frock-coat. 

VI.  Attributive  uses  and  Combinations. 

34.  In  sense  I  :  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as  shell-colour, 
-covering,  -layer,  etc. 

1865  SWINBURNE  Chastclardii.  i.  67  Bright  pink,  the  'shell- 
colour.  1890  Hardiuicke's  Sci.  Gossif  XXVI.  179/1  The 
evolution  of  the  shell-colour.  1612  DABORNE  Christian 
tunid  Turke  I.  ii.  C  2  Poore  fishers  brat,  that  neuer  didst 
aspire  Aboue  a  musle  boate, . .  That .  .didst  smell  Worse  then 
thy  'shell  commodity  at  midsummer.  1854  WOODWARD 
Mollnsca  318  The  external  'shell-layer  consists  of  fusiform 
cells.  1847-9  ToMs  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  562/2  The  various 
examples  of  'shell-membrane.  1835-6  Ibid.  I.  548/2  I  he 
inner  sides  of  the  'shell-muscles.  1883  Fisheries  Exhit. 
Catal.  252  'Shell  Net  1886  A.  WINCHELL  Geol.  Talks  193 
In  Lamellibrachs  the  'shell-outline  is  not  the  same  on  each 
side  of  the  beak.  1857  J.  G.  WOOD  Comm.  Obj.  Seashore 
24  Upon  this  leathery  mantle  are  placed  eight  'shell-plates, 
which  overlap  each  other.  1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  287 
The  'shell-wall  is  removed  by  weathering. 

b.  Objective   and   objective  genitive,  as  shell- 
cleaner,  -eater,  -eating,  -monger,  etc. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Traiie,  *Shell-cleaner,  a  person  who 
makes  a  business  of  cleansing  and  scouring  shells.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  17  Our  most  exact  and 
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found  not  only  'shell-like  stones,  but  real  shells.  1715 
LEONI  Palladia's  ArcJiit.  (1742)  I.  46  Of  the. .  Rooms.. the 
lesser  ones  are  arch'd  shell-like.  1827  HOOD  Bianca*s  Dream 
242  Her  small  and  shell-like  ear.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  .Wed. 
VI.  917  Shell-like  plates  of  varying  size  with  scalloped 
margins.  1887  Dully  News  19  May  5/6  Lined  with  'shell- 
pink  satin.  1891  'O.  THANET'  Otto  the  Knt.,  etc.  311  Shades 
of  gray  and  purple  and  'shell-red.  1835  WILLIS  Pencillings 
I.  v.  34  The  three  'shell-shaped  squares  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  1552  in  Kempe  Losely  MSS.  (1836)  88  Makinge  the 
same  [feathers]  into  greate  plumes,  to  stand  'shell-wise  over- 
thwarte  the  hed  peces  of  the  worthyes  of  the  Greekes. 

35.  In  various  senses  of  branch  I,  passing  into  adj. 
a.  Of  an  animal,  fruit,  etc. :  Having  a  shell;  see 
also  SHELL-FISH,  -SNAIL. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  443/2  Schale  notys,  and  ober  schelle 
frute.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Shell-fish,  Bonetus  ob- 
serves, That  Shell  Animals  have  no  Diversity  of  Sex.  1839 
T.  MITCHELL  Frogs  of  Aristoph.  Introd.  p.  cxviii,  The  pots 
containingtheseedsorshell-fruits.  1859-62  SIR  J.  RICHARD- 
SON, etc.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  (1868)  II.  353  The  genus  Testn- 
cellus  or  Shell-slug.  1870  KIXGSLEY  At  Last  xvii,  Their 
shell-fauna  is  of  a  Mexican  and  Central  American  type. 

b.  Of  geological  formations  or  deposits  :  Con- 
sisting wholly  or  largely  of  (sea)shells  (esp.  in  a 
triturated  or  powdery  state,  shell-marl,  -sand). 

(Cf.  shale  marl,  1682,  s.  v.  MARL  si:1  i  b.) 

1587  MASCALL  Gn-t.  Cattle,  Oxen  (1596)  43  The  shell  stones 
(that  lie  in  arable  landes..)  first  burnt,  and  then  beaten 
into  fine  powder.  1691  A.  SYMSON  Descr.  Gtillmuay  (1823) 
94  As  for  lime  they  are  supplyed  from  the  Shell-bank 
of  Kirkinner.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Shell-sand, 
a  name  given  by  the  farmers,  in  some  parts  of  England,  to 
the  fragments  of  shells  found  on  the  sea-shores,  and  ground 
to  a  sort  of  powder,  so  that  they  resemble  sand.  1759  MILLS 
tr.  Duhamel's  Husb.  I.  viii.  29  This  author  seems  never  to 


shell  of  a  spiritless  thing  1 

26.  a.  The  outer  part  of  an  edifice  or  fabric,  the 
interior  of  which  has  been  removed  or  destroyed. 

1657  Docum.  St.  Pants  (Camden)  155  The  rnofe  and  floore 
of  the  w=l>  howse  is  fallen  downe  to  the  grownd,  and  lyeth 
on  a  heape  Win  the  shell  thereof.  1705  Jos.  TAYLOR  Journ. 
Edenb.\  1903)  65  The  Shell  of  Cliffords  Tower  which  was  blown 
up  in  1684.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  1 1 1.  6  Sept.,  Hard  by 
is  the  shell  of  a . .  Gothick  palace.  1865  ALEX.  SMITH  Summer 
in  Skye  I.  34  The  red  shell  of  Tantallon  speaks  to  you  of 
the  might  of  the  Douglases.  1866  YOUNG  Fires  59  Nothing 
remained  but  the  red-hot  skeleton  or  shell  of  the  building. 
1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  ii.  288  [She]  built  herself 
a  stately  mansion  which  was  only  reduced  to  a  shell  in  1794. 
b.  The  skeleton  or  carcass  of  a  building  or  a  ship. 

1705  ADDISON  Italy,  Naples  202  The  Shell  of  a  House, 
which  he  had  not  time  to  finish.  1761  WESLEY  Jrnl.  29  July 
(1827)  III.  63,  I  preached.. in  the  shell  of  the  new  house. 
1814  T.  LANE  Guide  Line.  Inn  82  The  shells  or  walls  of  the 
several  chambers ..  are  insured  from  fire  by  the  society. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mech.  580  When  the  shell  of  a 
building  is  finished,  that  is,  previous  to  the  floors  being  laid, 
or  the  ceilings  lathed.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  £«»</.  of  To-day 
xxxii.  (ed.  3)  295  The  shell  of  the  house,  of  brick,  is  old ; 
but  stone  frontages,  enlargements,  and  decorations,  were 
afterwards  made.  1900  G.  C.  BRODRICK  Mem.  ff  Impr.  53, 
I  was  shown  the  Great  Britain,  then  a  mere  shell  on  the 
stocks,  one  of  the  first  iron  ships  ever  built. 


industrious  'shell-collectors.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  Isl.  Life 
v.  77  Such  species  as  are  especially  "shell-eaters.  1857 
LIVINGSTONE  Tra-v.  xiv.  252  Clouds  of  a  black  'shell-eating 


6  Dec.,  The.. tribes  of  insect-mongers,  'shell-mongers,  and 
pursuers  and  driers  of  butterflies. 

C.  Parasynthetic,  instrumental,  etc.,  as  shell- 
borne,  -burred,  -housed,  -wrought,  etc.  adjs. 

1818  KEATS  Endym.  m.  237  O  'shell-borne  Neptune. 
1896  KIPLING  Seven  Seas,  Deep-Sea  Cables,  The  great  grey 
level  plains  of  ooze  where  the  'shell-burred  cables  creep. 
1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  549/1  The  'shell-clad  Nautilus. 
1883  Good  Words  113  Gorgeous  articles  of  native  dress, 


feather-tasseled,  'shell-fringed,  coral-beaded.    1600  I.  LANE 


nst.  n.  i.  3  JNow  witn  nis  nanas..  me 
Swaine  attempts  to  get  the  "shell-strewd  shores.  1856  STAN 
LEY  Sinai  t,  Pal.  vi.  11858)  26r  The  'shell-strewn  beach.  1741 
BOYSE  Patience  182  Sweet  was  each  'shell-wrought  bowl. 
1747  MASON  Ode  to  Water  Nymph  38  Yon  shell-wrought 

"d.  Similative,  as  shell-ctirved,  -formed,  -red, 
etc. ;  also  shell-like  adj.  and  adv.,  -wise  adv. 

1901  LADY  DILKE  Fr.  Furnit.  tSth  Cent.  48  The  'shell- 
curved  lines  which  maintain  their  decorative  value  in  the 
Salle  a  manger.  ciSoo  LEYDEN  Mermaid  liv,  The  'shell- 
formed  lyres  of  ocean  ring.  1693  RAY  Disc,  132  There  are 


limestone,  which  immediately  covers  the  chalk  strata  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  1850  ANSTED  Elem.  Geol.,  Min. 
etc.  Gloss.,  Shell  marl,  a  deposit  of  clay,  peat,  and  silt, 
mixed  with  shells,  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  fresh 
water  lakes.  1850  DANA  Min.  208  Fire  marble  or  luma. 
chelle  is  a  dark  brown  shell  marble.  1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc. 
Man.  Nat,  Hist.  589  Shell-beds  are  formed  of  dead  and 
drifted  shells,  heaped  together  by  tides  and  currents.  1855 
KINGSLEY  Heroes,  Perseus  iv.  Shell-drifts  bleaching  in  the 
sunshine. 

o.  Of  an  artificial  structure,  vessel,  etc. :  Con- 
sisting or  formed  of  a  shell  or  shells ;  made  from 
a  shell  or  shells;  ornamented  with  shells;  (of  a 
road,  [7.S.),  having  a  bed  or  layer  of  shells. 

1627  MAY  Lucan  ix.  Q  8  b,  Whose  shrill  shell-trumpett 
seas  and  shores  doo  heare.  1637  NABBES  Microcosmus  iv. 
Fj  b,  From  a  rock  That  weeps  a  running  christall  she  [sc. 
Temperance]  doth  fill  Her  shell  cup.  1699  POTTER  Antiq. 
Greece  m.  ix.  87  Triton's  Shell-trumpet  is  famous  in  Poetical 
Story.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Shell,  The  effects 
of  this  shell-manure.  1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  in  Coltness 
Collect.  (Maitland  Club)  153  The  gardens  are  of  great  extent, 
with.. shell  grottos.  1844  MRS.  HOUSTON  Yacht  Voy.  Texas 
II.  17  There  are  but  two  drives  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  Orleans— the  old  and  new  'Shell  Roads '...They  are 
. .  thickly  covered .  .with  small  sea  shells.  1845  J.  COULTER 
Adv.  in  Pacific  xm.  169  Bone  or  shell  ear-rings,  1851  S.  P. 
WOODWARD  Mollusca  i.  46  The  makers  of  shell-cameos  avail 
themselves  of  this  difference  [of  colour]  to  produce  white  or 
rose-coloured  figures  on  a  dark  ground.  1878  B.  HARTE 
Man  on  Beach  55  Two  or  three  highly-colored  prints, 
a  shell  woi  kbox,  a  ghastly  winter  bouquet  of  skeleton  leaves 
and  mosses.  1888  MRS.  CUSTER  Ten! ing  on  Plains  ix,  The 
shell  drive  along  the  ocean.  1904  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  Cross- 
ing m.  v,  A  white  shell  walk  divided  the  garden. 

d.  Of  an  implement :  Hollow,  or  having  a  con- 
cave part. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Builder  254  The  Taper-shell, 
bit  is  used  for  widening  holes.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom. 
Amusem.  179  The  first  tool  used  is  an  auger  ;  the  shell  part 
.  .four  inches  in  diameter.  1875  Carpentry  4-  Join.  31  For 
rough  work.. the  shell  augur  alone  is  used. 

e.  Of  the  shape  of  a  shell ;  (of  material,  trim- 
ming, etc.)  having  a  shell  pattern. 

1774  in  Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  (1899)  V.  311  She  is  drest  in  a 
neat  shell  Callico  Gown.  1840  MRS.  GAUGAIN  Lady's  Assist. 
Knitting  142  Shell  pattern,  or  half  square  for  a  quilt  or 
counterpane.  1869  MRS.  WHITNEY  We  Girls  v,  Shell- 
trimmings  and  flutings.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet. 
Needlework  92  Shell  Couching,  a  Flat  Couching,  in  which 
the  securing  stitches  are  arranged  in  half  curves,  and  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  scallop  shell.  1885 
W  J  E.  CRANE  Bookbinding  xiii.  101  The  pattern  called 
large  brown  French,  or  shell  pattern.  1894  Daily  Nr;vs 
26  Apr.  9/1  '  The  shell  chair  ',  which  is  like  a  scallop  shell. 

f.  Made  of  tortoise-shell.  ?  U.S. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Shell-comb,  a  lady's  comb 
for  the  hair,  or  a  toilet  comb,  made  of  tortoiseshell.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Shell-piece,  one  of  the  shields 
of  tortoise-shell  or  horn,  used  with  spring  eye-glasses  which 
clasp  the  nose.  1896  Harpers  Mag.  XCII.  808/1  She 
replaced  the  dagger  with  a  shell  pin  from  her  own  hair. 

36.  In  sense  21  :  a.  Simple  attnb.,  as  shell-Jire, 
fougasse,  -gun,  -room,  -shop,  etc. ;  b.  objective 
as  shell-filling,  etc.;  c.  advb.,  as  shell-proof 

•stricken  adjs. 

sSC&Rcf  toGovt.  U.S.  Munit.  War  31  The  camer-block 
moves  the  'shell-drawer  and  causes  it  to  draw  out  the  dis- 
charged shell  from  the  chamber.  1884  Milit.  Eng,n.  (ed.  3) 
I  n  101  A  'shell-filling  room.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  132 
'Shell  firing  was  next  tried  at  a  distance  of  1,500  yards. 
,8«  J  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  207  'Shell  Fougasses. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  ^  Shell-gage  (Ordnance),™  instru- 
men!  for  verifying  the  thickness  of  hollow  projectiles.  1858 
GREENER  Gunnery  135  The  accurate  and  long-range  firing 
of  such  rifled  'shell-guns.  1889  WELCH  Text  Bk  Naval 
Archil,  xii.  132  The  "shell  hoist. .is  provided  with  a  cowl. 
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1864  WEBSTER,  *Shell-prooft  capable  of  resisting  bomb  shells. 
1805  Shipwright's  Vade-M,  130  "^Shell-rooms,  a  compart- 
ment in  a  bomb-vessel,  fitted  up  with  shelves  to  receive 
bomb-shells  when  charged.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry 
16  The  *shell-shop,  where  they  [shells]  are  taken  in  and 
finished.  1901  '  LINKSMAN*  Words  by  Eyewitness  iii.  (1902) 
40  The  most  *shell-stricken  kopje  in  South  Africa.  1891 
KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  ii,  A  clump  of  *shell-torn  bodies. 
1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry^  29  Now  that  steel  is  used 
instead  of  iron  the  *shell-wall  is  much  thinner.  \ 

37.  In  sense  15. 

1833 Quart,  yrnl.  Edttc.  V. 40  Fifth  Form... Shell  Form.. . 
Sixta  Form.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  v,  It  was  the 
prescribed  quantity  of  Homer  for  a  shell  lesson.  1867  \V.  L. 
COLLINS  Public  Sch.,  Westin.  viii.  178  At  the  end  of  this 
room  [the  schoolroom]  there  is  a  kind  of  semicircular  apse, 
in  which  the  'shell'  form  were  formerly  taught. 

38.  In  sense  18  :  Of  boats  of  a  light  racing  form  ; 
hence  of  a  race  rowed  by  such  boats. 

1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant.  Breakf.-t.  vii,  A  'skeleton'  or 
'shell*  race-boat.  1873  Forest  <y  Stream  25  Sept.  108/1 
A  new  four-oared  shell  boat.  lbid.t  A  four-oared  shell  race. 

39.  Special  comb.  :   shell-back,  (a)  jocular,  a 
sailor,  esp.  a  hardened  or  experienced  one ;  (If)  a 
marine  turtle ;  shell-bake  v.,  to  overheat  an  egg 
that  is  being  incubated  so  as  to  kill  (the  bird) ; 
shell-bearing    a.,   =  CONCHIFEROUS   i    and    2 ; 
shell-blow,  a  call  blown  on  a  horn  made  of  a 
large    species  of  shell   (e.  g.   a  conch-shell) ;    so 
shell-blowing ;  f  shell-bread,  a  kind  of  bread 
or  biscuit    baked  in   large   mussel-shells;    shell- 
breaker,  an  instrument  used  in  lithotomy  ;  shell 
button  (see  quots.  5  ;  t  shell-cap,  ?a  lace  cap  of 
shell  pattern  ;  shell-fire  dial.,  phosphorescence  or 
lambent  fire  seen  enveloping  or  issuing  from  bodies 
(see   quots.)  ;    shell-flowers,    '  ornaments    made 
with  small  shells,  plain  or  coloured'  (1858  Sim- 
monds  Diet.  Trade)  ;  shell-game  U.S.,  a  sleight- 
of-hand  swindling  game  in  which  a  small  object 
is  concealed  under  a  walnut  shell  or  the  like,  and 
bets  are  made  as  to  which  shell  the  object  is  under  ; 
shell-gland,  (a)  an  excretory  organ  beneath  the 
shell   in   the    lower   crustaceans;    '/)   the   shell- 
secreting   gland  of  a    mollusc ;   shell-gold    [see 
sense  2  e],  gold  for  painting  or  writing,  laid  in 
a  mussel-shell ;  shell-heap,  a  mound  of  domestic 
remains  consisting  mainly  of  refuse  shells  accumu- 
lated by  aborigines  who  subsisted  on  shell-fish ; 
shell-hearing,  in   '  psychical   research ',   the   in- 
duction of  hallucinatory  voices  by  listening  with 
the  ear  to  the  aperture  of  a  shell ;  f  shell-house, 
a   grotto ;    shell-jacket,  an  undress  tight-fitting 
military  jacket,  shor^  in  the  back ;  shell-keep,  a 
form  of  Norman  keep  built  on  a  mound  (usually 
the  site  of  an  older  fortress)  ;    shell-lime,  lime 
made  by  burning  sea-shells  ;  shell-man   U.S.,  a. 
swindler  who  plays  the  shell-game  ;  tshell-meat, 
edible     shell-fish ;     f  shell-mine    (see     quot.)  ; 
shell-money  =  WAMPUM  ;  shell-mound  =  shell- 
heap  ;  fshell-naked  a.,  1  as  bare  as  an  eggshell ; 
shell-paste,  thin  paste  for  lining  a  pie-dish,  etc. ; 
shell-plate,  one  of  the  plates  forming  the  outer 
shell  of  a  vessel,  boiler,  etc. ;  so  shell-plating; 
shell-pump  =  sand-pump    (see   SASIJ   sb.z    10) ; 
shell-roll  (see  qnot.)  ;    shell-sac  =  shell-gland 
(b);  shell-sickness,  a   disease   in  sheep  charac- 
terized by  shell-like  thickenings  in  the  intestines  ; 
fshell-silver,  silver  for  painting,  etc.  in  the  same 
form   as  shell-gold ;   shell-stick,  a  stick  with  a 
shell  on  the  end  used  as  a  weapon  by  some  Austra- 
lian   aborigines ;    shell-suit,    a   suit   of    clothes 
consisting  of  tight-fitting  trousers  buttoning  on  to 
a  tunic  ;  fshell-tooth,  any  of  the  teeth  of  a  horse 
which  bear  the  mark ;  also  adj.  =  fshell-toothed 
a.  (see  quots.). 

1883  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL  Jack's  Courtship  i,  It  takes  a 
sailor  a  long  time  to.  .get  quit  of  the  bold  sheer  that  earns 
him  the  name  of  "shell-back.  1891-4  STEVENSON  in  G.  lial- 
four  Life  (1911)  249  The  arrival  of  strange  old  shell-back 
guests  out  of  every  quarter  of  the  island  world.  1905  A.  I. 
SHAND  Days  of  Past  iii.  38  The  shellbacks  from  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  or  Ascension  floating  in  the  tanks.  1817  J.  MAYER 
Sportman's  Direct,  (ed.  2)  54  The  silk  hens  are  the  best  for 
the  act  of  incubation,  the  heat  of  the  common  hens  being 
apt  to  "shellbake  the  birds  in  the  eggs.  1844  Atlunxum 
5  Oct.  902/3  A  species  of  "shell-bearing  annelid,  the  Ditrupa. 
1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  Isl.  Life  168  ShelUbearing  gravels. 
1828  Life  Planter  Jamaica  50  This  mode  of  working  con- 
tinued till  'shell-blow  at  half  past  one  by  the  sun-dial.  1861 
G.  BLVTH  Remin.  Miss.  Life  ii.  54  At  noon  or,  as  it  was 
called,  the  shellblow  time,  i860  Raulledfe'i  Ev.  Boy's 
Ann.  178  All  sounds  of  'shell-blowing  had  ceased.  1665 
R.  MAY  Accomplish!  Cook  (ed.  2)  274  To  make  "Shell 
Bread.  1830  S.  COOPKR  Diet.  Pract.  Surg.  (ed.  6)  815  For 
Mnall  stones.. the  '"shell-breaker1  only  is  used.  1834-6 
BARLOW  Manuf.  in  Encycl.  Mftrof.  (1843)  VIII.  608  "Shell 
buttons  are  those  which  consist  of  a  back  made  of  bone 
without  any  shank  but  corded  with  catgut.  1851-4  TomUn- 
son's  Cycl.  Use/.  Arts  (1867)  I.  263/1  Buttons  in  which  the 
convex  front  is  closed  in  behind  with  another  piece  of  metal, 
also  convex  on  the  outer  surface,  but  less  so  than  the  front. 
The*e  are  called  shell  buttons.  1704  MRS,  PIOZZI  Brit. 
Synoit.  I.  359  She  gained  about  350!.  tis  said,  and  laid  out 
two  hundred  of  the  money  instantly  in  a  'shell-cap.  1770 
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LANGHOKSE  Plutarch  (1879)  I.  138  A  bright  flame  was 
always  considered  as  a  fortunate  omen,  whether  it  were  a 
real  one  issuing  from  an  altar,  or  a  seeming  one  (what  we 
call  *shell-firej  from  the  head  of  a  living  person.  *7&7 
GROSE  Prov.  Gloss.  Suppl.,  /''airy- sparks^  or  Shel^fift\ 
electric  sparks,  often  seen  on  clothes  at  night.  Kent.  1847 
HALI.IWEI.L,  Shell-fire^  the  phosphorescence  sometimes  ex- 
hibited in  farm-yards,  &C.,  from  decayed  straw,  &c.  or  touch- 
wood. 1738-9  MKS.  DELASV  Antobiogr.  11861)  II.  37,  I 
wish  you  could  safely  send  me  the  antique  sliell  nosegay; 
I  am  going  to  fill  a  glass  case  with  *sliell-fluwers.  1899 
Philistine  ix.  157  All  the  people  who  work  the  filological 
"shell-game.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  f/tv,  Anitn.  vi.  268  At 
the  sides  of  the  latter  [carapace],  two  coiled  tubes  with  clear 
contents,  the  so-called  *shell-glands,  are  seen.  1883  E. 
RAY  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Btit.  XVI.  639/2  The  embryonic 
shell-sac  or  shell-gland.  1573 -'I>'^  of  Limning  fo.  iiij,  If 
you  will  buye  at  the  Potecaries  *shell  golde  or  shell  silvci, 
with  the  which  (being  tempered  with  gumme  water)  you 
may  verye  well  write  with  a  pen.  1675  A.  HKUWNE  Afp. 
Art  of  Limning  25  Cover  over  the  Kais'd  Work  with  the 
finest  Shell  Gold.  1758  Dossit:  Handmaid  Arts  301  When 
the  gold  powders  are  used  along  with  paintings  in  water 
colours,  it  is  previously  formed  Into  shell  gold..  .This  ^hull 
gold  is  prepared  by  tempering  the  gold  powder  with  very 
weak  gum  water.  1815  J.  SMIIII  Panorama  .sW.  $  Art 
II.  803  When  great  brilliancy  is  not  wanted,  shell-gold  may 
1'C  used  instead  of  gold  leaf,  to  c;ild  upon  the  size.  1882 
E.  A.  BARBEU  in  Anier.  Antiq,  IV.  201  Mr.  Touker  inform-* 
me  further  that  he  has  found  perfect  clay  pipes  on  *shell 
heaps  and  on  the  sites  of  aboriginal  villa.uu--.  1893  Tablet 
22  July  126  Miss  X  who  is  understood  to  be  very  gifted., 
in  crystal  vision  and  in  Shell-hearing,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  27  Feb.  1644,  A  grotto,  or  *shell  house.  1756  AMORY 
Hitncle^  (1825)  I.  46  The  operation,  required  in  a  shell-house. 
1840  E.  E.  NAPIER  Scenes  fy  Smarts  For.  Lands  II.  iv. 
114  As  travellers,  unprovided  with  our  traps,  we  appeared 
there  in  *shell  jackets.  1868  Queens  Rcgitl.  Army  §  608 
The 'surplus  kit '.  .being  carried  in  the  squad  bags,.,  viz.: 
i  shell  jacket,  i  pair  socks,  i  shirt,  i  towell  [etc.].  1868 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1877)  II.  197  The  true  castle  of 
Montgomery,  .no  square  donjon,  but  a  vast  '"shell-keep  on 
a  mighty  mound.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  189  *Shell 
Lime,  that  is,  Cockle  or  other  shells  burnt.  1875  \V.  Mc- 
II.WKAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire  39  The  antiquity  of  this 
very  thick  old  wall  is  seen  fruin  its  stones  having  been  run 
together  with  hot  shelMimc.  1902  Daily  C/iron,  24  Sept. 
5/2  The  ^shell-man  whom  she  hired  was  the  success  uf 
the  evening,  and  {gallantly  handed  back  the  bills  of  large 
denominations  which  the.  guests  passed  over  to  him  in 
making  their  bets,  'just  for  fun.'  1642  FULLER  Holy  $• 
Prof.  St.  v.  xi.  402  Sacraments,  like  to  *shelmcats,  may  be 
eaten  after  fowl  hands,  without  any  harm.  1645-52  UOATE 
Irel.  Xat,  Hist.  (1860)  106  The  Mine  hath  the  name  of-. 
"Shell-mine  for  the  following  reason  :  for  this  stuff  or  Oar 
being  neither  loose. .as  earth..,  neither  firm,  .as  stone,  is 
of  a  middle  substance.. composed  of  shells  or  scales.  1851 
J.  F._W.  JOHNSTON  Notes  N.  Amcr.  II.  465  From  the  purple 
interior  of  this  shell  the  wampum  or  *:=hdl-money  of  the 
Indians  was  prepared.  1851  D.  WILSON  1'reh.  Ann.  I.  i. 
(1863)  36  Ancient  ^hell-mounds,  the  supposed  kitchen  refuse 
of  the  aborigines.  1865  LUUBOCK  Preh.  Times  185  '  Shell- 
mound  '  axes.  1879  —  Sci.  Ltd.  v.  156  The  dog  is  the  only 
domestic  animal  found  in  the  shell-mounds.  1681  COTTON 
Wotuf.  Peak  33  A  Goose.  .Which  out  of  Peaks-Arse.,  was 
seen  "Shell-naked  sally,  rifled  of  her  plume.  1764  ELIZA 
MOXON  Eng.  Honsew.  (ed.  9)  86*Make  a  little  "shell-paste, 
and  line  your  tins.  1869  E.  J.  REED  Skipbuild,  ,\ix.  422  The 
sides  of  the  poop  and  forecastle  to  be  one  third  lighter  than 
the  *shell  plates  amidships,  1899  Daily  Tel.  18  Jan.  6/6 
Shell-plate  boilers  improve  as  time  goes  on.  1894  W.  H. 
WHITE  Man.  Naval  Arc  It.  (ed.  3)  333  Iron  or  steel  ships  • 
have  comparatively  thin  'shell-plating  .stiffened  by  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal  frames.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Aleck.) 
*S/iell-putt,pt  a  tube  with  a  clack-valve  at  its  foot,  used  for 
removing  the  detritus  from  a  bored  shaft.  1892  NASMITH 
•Students*  Cotton  Spinning  164  The  top  rollers  are  almost 
universally  made  for  the  front  line  of  a  drawing  frame  of 
the  Leigh  loose  boss  type.  This  is  called  in  America  the  , 
*  *shell  roll'.  1883  E.  RAY  LANKESTKR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  ' 
XVI.  639  In  very  few  instances.. the  primitive  *  shell -sac  is  i 
retained  and  enlarged  as  the  permanent  shell-forming  area. 
£1794  in  Shirreff  Agric.  SkctL  I&l.  (1814)  App.  47  The 
water,  or  *shell  sickness,  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  those  sheep 
who  feed  on  the  hilly  pastures  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  ' 
shores.  1573  'Shell-silver  [see  shell-gold  above].  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Silvcrt  Shell-Silver,  is  made  of  the 
Shreads  of  Silver  Leaves,  or  of  the  Leaves  themselves  :  ' 
Used  in  Painting  and  Silvering  certain  Works.  1790  J. 
WHITE  yrnl.  l-'&y.  N.  S.  Wales  194  A  convict.. met  a  party 
of  the  natives.. by  whom  he  was  beaten,  and  also  slightly 
wounded  with  the  *shell-stkk  used  in  throwing  their  spears. 
1893  VIZETELLY  Glances  Back  I.  ii.  33  The  Clapham  peda- 
gogue was  a  great  stickler  for  corporal  punishment  in  the  , 
case  of  small  boys,  and  to  the  administration  of  this  the 
*shell  suits  then  worn  lent  themselves  admirably.  1706 
Lend.  Gaz.  No.  4249/4  A  very  strong  well-limb'd  Punch, 
..6  years  old,  and  "Shell-Tooth.  1826-7  Encycl.  Metrop. 
(1845)  XVIII.  599/2  As  in  the  centre  they  [sc.  corner  teeth 
of  a  horse]  are  hollowed  like  a  shell,  and  contain  a  kind  of 
fleshy  substance,  called  the  mark,  they  are  sometimes  called 
shell  teeth.  1716  Diet.  Rnsticnm  (ed.  3)  s.  v.  Horse's-ag^ 
A  horse  is  said  to  be  *Shell-toothed,  when  he  has  long 
Teeth,  and  yet  black  specks  in  them.  1753  Chambers  Cycl. 
Suppl.,  Shell*tootli€d)..m\  appellation  given  to  a  horse 
that  from  five  years  old  to  old  age  naturally,  and  without 
any  artifice,  bears  mark  In  all  his  fore  teeth,  and  there  still 
keeps  that  hollow  place  with  the  black  mark. 

D.  In  names  of  animals  and  plants:  shell-bark, 
short  for  shell-bark  hickory  (occas.  s.  walnut\  a 
North  American  tree,  Carya  (formerly  Juglans) 
alba,  having  a  rough  shaggy  bark  consisting  of 
long  narrow  plates  loosely  adhering  by  the  middle ; 
also  C.  sulcata  (Thick  Shell-bark)  ;  shell-binder, 
Tertbella  conchilega^  the  tube  of  which  is  com-  ! 
posed  of  sand  and  fragments  of  shells  ;  shell- 
eater,  an  African  bird,  Anastormis  lamelli- 
gems  ;cf.  OPEN-BILL)  ;  shell-flower,  Mohicclla 
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I    favis,  the  genus    Chelone,  and    some    species   of 

I    Alpinia ;    shell-fly,    a   kind  of   lly  ;    an  angler's 

i    artificial   fly  (see  quots.) ;   shell-grinder,  shell- 

.    ibis  (see  quots.) ;  shell-insect,  (a)  see  quot. ;  ^) 

a  name  for  crustaceans  of  the  group  Entomostraca  \ 

shell-lettuce  (see  quot.};  shell  parrakeet,  the 

Australian  species  Melopsittacus  undulntiis  vCas- 

sell)  ;    fshell-pear   =   AVOCADO;    f shell-toad, 

nonce-translation  of  Du.  Jc/JzV^W'seeSHKLLFAD) ; 

shell-worm,    f(«)   a  kind    of   shell-fish;    (6}    a 

tubicolous  annelid ;   (*•)   a  mollusc  of  the  family 

Dentaliidse. 

1805  ALEX.  WILSON  Foresters  Poems  &  Lit.  Prose  (1876) 

II.  131  In  deep  glens  are  groves  of  *Shellbarks  found.   1814 
PURSII  I'' lor  a  Amcr.  Scftc'itr.  II.  1 37  Julians  sulcata..  is 
called  Thick  Shell-bark  Hickory,  Springfield  or  Glocester 
Nut.    Ibitt.)  'Jiiglans  alba, .  is  known  by  the  name  of  Shell- 
bark  Hickory,  Sha^-bark  and  Scaly-bark  Hickory.     1822 
florins  Anglicus  II.  489   Shell-bark  Walnut  Tree.     1884 
SARGENT  Rep.  Forests  N,  Am<.r.  133  Carya  sulcata,. .  Bit; 
ShcU-baik.  Bottom  Shell-bark.     1863  WOOD  .W.  Hist.  III. 
-m  The  "Shell-binder  is  very  plentiful  on  some  of  our  coasts. 
1869-73  I  •  K-  J'JXKs  Cassdl's  Bk.  Birds  \\ .  75  The  African 
Clapper-bill,  or  "Shell-eater.     1845-50  MKS.  LINCOLN  Led. 
/>',>/.  App.  129  Molucella  fan's,  Shell-flower.     1856  A.  GKAV 
Mun.Bot.  (1860)  285  Chehme  tfatra,.  .called. .  ShelMlowei-. 
llalmony.      1884  W.  MILLER  Plant-n.  i?4/2  Shell-flower... 
1'ru-^h.  A Ifiiniii  (//fllenia  cxmlta.  Indian.  Alpinitinutans. 
1653  WALTON  Angler  v.  t,./  Then;  aie  as  many  horts  of  Flies 
as  there  be  of  Fruits  :.. as  the  dun  flie, ., the  *sh<ii  flie,  tht: 
cloudy  or  blackish  f]ie.     1655  Ibid  v.  (1661)  107  The  .shell- 
fl>'»  good  iii  mid  July,  the  buiiy  made  oi  greenish  wool,  lapt 
about  with    the   herle  of  a  Peacocks  tail ;   and  the  wings 
made  of  the  wings  of  the    Hu/^rird.     1741  Coinpl.   taut,- 
I'ieie  ii.  ii.  ^34  The  Shell   Fly,  termed  also  the  Green    Fly. 
1829  Gfaver's  Hist,  Derby\.*Yi  The  following  list,  which 
are  well  known  to  the  expert  angler:  viz,  barm  fly, ..sand 
fly,  shell  fly.      1886  Kwycl.  Srft.KX.  174    i  (Queensland), 
'J  he    "sh^ll-grinder,  Cestracion^  is  similar  to  a  shark  found 
as  fossil  in  Europe,     1894  NKWTON  Diet.  Birds  655  note, 
Others  [sc.  names  .uiven  to  birds  of  the  genus  Anastoums}. . 
are  Shell-eater.  *Shell-Ibis,  and  Snail-eater.     1899  A.   H. 
EVANS  Birds  iv.  97  Anastomits  is  called  the  '  Shell-Ibis, ' 
from  its  cleverness  in  extracting  Unio  and  other  molluscs 
from   their   hliells.     1753   Ckaniocrs*   Cycl.    Suppl.,    Shell- 
gall-insect,   an    insect   of  the   gall-insect   class,    .somewhat 
resembling  ihuse,  which  are  called  the  boat-fashioned  ones. 
..It  has  its  name  of  "shell-insect]  from  the  resemblance  it 
bears  to  a  muscle-shell.    1707  MOKI  IMLK  Hitsb.  (1721)  II.  148 
'I  lie  ""Shell  Lett  ice,  so  called  from  tlie  round  ness  of  its  Leaf, 
almost  like  a    Shell,   is  the  first  that  will  Cabbage  at  the 
going  out  of  the  Winter  ;  otherwise  called  Winter  Lettice. 
1672  W.  HUGHES  Ainer.  f/iysit.  41,  1  never  heard  it  called 
by  any  other  name  than  the  Spanish  Pear,  or  by  some  the 
"Shell- Pear.     1691-6    PLUKENET  Alnifigestiun   Wks.    1769 

III.  39  Shell-Pear  (i.  e.)  Pyrus  corticosns  <V  testaccies.    1570 
FOXE  A.  ff  .!/.  (cd.  2)  2307  2  He  was  called  Shildpad  :  that 
is  to  say,  "Sheltode  :  for  that  he  beyng  a  short  grundy  and 
of  litle  stature,  did  ryde  commonly  with  a  great  broad  bat. 
1591  PKRCIVALL  Sfi.  Diet.,  Esc&rftni-ugQS,  a  kind  of  ^shell 
wurm  breeding  on  rockes,  and  on  the  sides  of  ships. 

Shell  (jcl),  v.  [f.  SHELL  sb.  Cf.  MLG. 
schcllcn  to  peel ;  also  SHALE  v.,  SHEEL  z1.] 

1.  trans.  To  remove  (a  seed)  from  its  shell,  husk, 
or  pod.     Also  with  out. 

Shelling  peas  is  put  (colloq.)  for  a  type  of  a  simple  easy 
process. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  (1568)  33  Thyrtye  grants  of  Len- 
tilles^shelled.  <i  1668  DAVKNAST  Play  House  \.  i,  What, 
Shelling  of  Ileans?  'tis  a  proper  work  For  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion. 1725  P.  HLAIR  Pharmaco-Bot.  in.  129  Three  Bolls  of 
unshell'd  or  unhusk'd  Oats  only  yield  one  Doll  of  what  is 
shell'd  or  husk VI.  1796  Mrs.  G fosse's  Cookery  iii.  32  Shell 
your  pease  just  before  you  want  ihem.  1803  !\I.  CUTLER  in 
Life,  etc.  (1888)  II.  125  In  bad  weather,  shell  out  your  corn. 
1830  MAKRYAT  King's  Own  xli,  I  never  ..shelled  a  pea  in 
my  life.  1840  DICKENS  OldC.  Shop  xxii,  Shelling  peas  into 
a  dish.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  To  Shell  com, 
to  remove  the  grains  of  Indian  corn  from  the  cob.  1867 
AUGUSTA  WILSON  I'ashtiv,  Engaged  in  shelling  some  seed- 
beans. 

b.  Afed*   To  extrude,  expel  (a  growth). 

1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  41  The  capsule  ol  the 
glands  was  opened,  and  most  of  them  were  shelled  out 
without  much  difficulty.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  AV/.  IX. 
384  An  elastic  moveable  tumour,  .which  was  easily  shelled 
after  a  slight  dissection. 
O.  (See  qnots.) 

1823  CRAFB  Technol.  Diet.,  To  Shell ^  (Vet.}  is  said  of  a 
horse  that  has  the  teeth  completely  bare  and  uncovered, 
which  happens  about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year.  1886 
KLUOKTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  Animal j  and 
children  are  always  said  to  shell  their  teeth— that  is,  to  shed 
or  cast  the  milk  teeth. 

d.  intr*  Of  grain,  seed,  etc. :    To  drop  out  of 
the  shell  or  husk. 

1828-31  WEBSTER,  Shell.  .3.  To  be  disengaged  from  the 
husk ;  as,  wheat  or  rye  shells  in  reaping.  1846  yrnl.  A*. 
Agric,  Soc.  VII.  i.  71  The  oats  that  shell  out  on  the  land 
at  harvest  time. 

2.  trans.  To  remove  the  shell,  husk,  etc.  of. 
1694  MOTTKUX  Rabelais  v.  Prol.  A  3  They  shall  shell  [orig. 

csgoussera\  the  Shrub's  delicious  Fruit,  Whose  Flow 'r  they 
in  the  Spring  so  much  had  fear'd.  X7p5  in  Agnew  Hered. 
Sheriffs  Gatfoway  (1893)  II.  xi.  207  That  they  shell  their 
oats  sufficientlie  tor  the  first  time,  and  winnow  the  shelling. 
1780  YOUNG  Tour  I  re  I.  I.  139  The  oats  are  dried  at  home., 
they  are  then  sent  to  a  mill  to  be  shelled.  1606  A.  HUNTEK 
Culina  (ed.  3)  228  Some  shrimps  shelled.  1807  VANCOUVER 
Agric.  Devon  (1813)  72  Coarse  millstones  for  shelling  clover. 
1865  TVLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  193  The  women  who  shell 
almonds  in  the  south  of  France.  1894  Century  Jfag.  XLVII, 
851,  I  remembered  that  my  Lake  George  neighbors  'shell' 
out  their  nub  when  they  take  the  '  shucks  '  off  them. 
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fo.  To  bring  forth  as  from  a  shell,  rare. 
1890   [MRS.  A.    MACLEOD]  Austral,  dirt  xvi,  Creatures 
that  are  shelled  into  life  in  weltering  heaps. 

3.  intr.   To  come  away  or  fall  off  as  a  shell, 
crust,  or  outer  coat ;  to  come  off  in  thin   pieces, 
peel  or  scale  off. 

1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat,  iv.  iv.  287  By  this  very 
method  the  rottenness  of  the  Hone  soon  shell'd  off.  1686 
tr.  Chardiit's  Coronat.  Solyman  38  There  is  nothing^,  .that 
appears  either  tarnished  or  shel'd  off  [orig.  £caille\  in  any 
part.  1760  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  636  It  did.  .damage  to  the 
column.. by  causing  its  surface  to  shell  off.  1883  R.  HAL- 
DANK  in  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  11.  254/2  (Whitewashing)  This 
[mixture]  will  not  shell  off. 

4.  trans.  To  enclose  in,   or  as  in,  a  shell ;    to 
encase.     (See  SHELLED  a.  i.) 

1637  Nl  WH|TING  Albino  $  Bcllamaq  His  body  shelled 
in  a  batten  skin  Of  azure  dye.  Ibid.  53  Cupid,  .disdaines 
to  dwell  In  loftie  pallace,  but  does  shell  Hinuelfe  in  straw- 
thatcht  roofe.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.%  Hen.  F,  Ixxiv, 
They  did  returne  Vnto  the  King;  who  Shells  himselfe,  to 
.see  Wthin  himselfe,  the  Obiect  of  this  Scorne.  1666  [M.\R- 
VELL]  Third  Advice  to  Painter  18  Even  they  (though 
shell'd  in  trebble  Oak)  Will  prove  an  Addle-egg  with  double 
Ypalk.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  xix.  (1869)  68  Shell  thee 
with  steel  or  brass, .  .Death  from  the  casque  will  pull  thy 
cautious  head,  c  1822  BEDDOES  Pocws,  Pygmalion  69  Like 
a  dim  mist  Shelling  a  god,  it  rolled.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan. 
Der.  xviii,  Their  faces  seemed  full  of  speech,  as  if  their 
minds  had  been  shelled  after  the  manner  of  horse-chesnuts. 
f  b.  pass,  (app.)  To  be  fixed  close,  as  a  mollusc 
to  its  shell. 

1649  G.  DANIECL  Trinarch.t  Hen.  //',  ccxxvi,  A  Man  soe 
Shell'd  in  Blood  vnto  his  Beast. 

5.  a.  To  furnish  with  shells  for  collecting  spat. 

1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  no  Spawning  oysters  are  fre- 
quently put  down  in  the  spring,  two  months  before  the 
ground  is  shelled.  1891  W,  K.  BROOKS  Oyster  108  Of  this 
vast  area  a  large  portion  has  been  cleaned  up  and  shelled. 

"b.  To    spread   oyster-shells    on  (ground)  as  a 
fertilizer;  to  make  up  (a  road)  with  shells;  intr. 
to  deal  in  or  use  oyster-shells. 
In  U.S.  Diets. 

6.  To  bombard  with  shells  (also  absol.) ;  to  drive 
out  of  &  place  by  shelling. 

1856  W.  H.  RUSSELL  War  xxiii.  227  The  Russians  now 
shell  vigorously.  1870  Standard  16  Nov.,  A  battery  was 
planted,  and  the  chateau  was  about  to  be  shelled.  1893 
Times  4  Feb.  5/1  Every  gun  in  the  fort  had  been  silenced, 
and  the  Japanese  were  fairly  shelled  out  of  it. 

trans/.  1897  '  H.  S.  MERRIMAN  '  In  Kedar^s  Tents  xx, 
The  other  soldier  was  chasing  his  opponent  up  the  hill, 
shelling  him,  as  he  rode  away,  with  oaths  and  stones. 
fig.  1827  SCOTT  Chron.  Canongate  i,  My  quondam  doer 
had  ensconced  himself  chin-deep  among  legal  trenches . .  but 
my  two  protectors  shelled  him  out  of  his  defences.  1834 
DE  QUINCEY  Autob.  Sk.  Wks.  1853  I.  45  From  these. -he 
was  speedily  driven,  or  one  might  say  shelled  out,  by  a  con- 
certed assault  of  my  sister  Mary's. 

7.  Shell  out.   colloq.    (Jig-  from  sense  i). 

a.  trans.    To   disburse,    pay   up,    hand    over. 
Also  (rarely)  to  shell  down, 

1801  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.,  Forester,  The  Bank- 
Wotes,  One  of  you. .must  shell  out  your  corianders  [see 
CORIANDER  3).  1815  —  Love  <V  Law  i.  i,  To  shell  out  for 
me  the  price  of  a  daacent  horse.  1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf 
vii,  The  gold  is  shelled  down  when  ye  command,  as  fast  as 
I  have  seen  the  ash-keys  fall  in  a  frosty  morning.  1819 
MOORE  Tom  Crib's  Manor,  (ed.  3)  27  Who  knows  but,  if 
coax'd,  he  may  shell  out  the  shiners?  1863  in  Robson 
Bards  ofTyne  299  Shell  oot  yor  goold,  my  collier  lad. 

b.  intr.  To  pay  up. 

1821  EGAS  Life  in  London  (1869)  x.  265  If  you  are  too 
scaly  to  tip  for  it,  I'll  shell  out  and  shame  you.  1857  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown  i.  vi,  I've  got  a  tick  at  Sally's,  ..but  then  I  hate 
running  it  high . .  towards  the  end  of  the  half,  'cause  one  has 
to  shell  out  for  it  all  directly  one  comes  back.  1889  H. 
O'REILLY  50  Yrs.  on  Trail  254,  I  had  to  '  shell  out '  pretty 
freely,  .it  cost  me  250  dollars. 

O,  trans.  To  let  out,  declare,  rare. 

1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Channings  \,  Come,  Miss  Channing, 
just  shell  out  what  you  know. 

Shell,  obs.  Anglo-Irish  form  of  SELL  v. 

a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  I.  173 
A  Judas  an  Apostat  merchant  shellinge  the  same  for  money. 
Ibid.  II.  137  To  shell  the  lives  of  his  abetters. 

Shellac  (Jelre-k,  Je-laek).  Also  8  shellack, 
shel-lack,  shell-lake,  shell  lack,  8-9  shell-lac, 
shell  lac.  [transl.  F.  laque  en  tcailles  lac  (see 
LAC1)  in  thin  plates.  (Cf.  G.  schahnlack^  beside 
schellack  from  English.)]  Lac  melted  and  run 
into  thin  plates. 

1713  Mercator  No.  93/4,  1370  1.  Shellack.  1716  Gt.  Brit. 
Weekly  Pacauet  No.  17  Gum  Shell  Lack,  Ditto  Seed  Lack, 
Ditto  Stick  Lack.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World (1787) 
II.  79  Lacks,  such  as  shel-lack,  stick  lack,  &c.  1734-5 
Phil.  Trans.  XXXIX.  20  A  Cake  of  Shell-Lake.  1827 
FARADAY  Chem.  Manip.  xvii.  (1842)  476  Varnished  with  a 
solution  of  shell  lac  in  strong  alcohol.  1873  SPON  in  Work- 
shop  Rec.  Ser.  i.  23/1  Shellac  is  the  only  cement  used  by 
jewellers  for  jet  articles. 

attrib,  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $  Art  II.  792 
Shell-lac  varnish  is  rather  softer  than  seed-lac  varnish.  1876 
Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  12  Carbolised  shellac  plaster. 

Hence  Shellacked  (-aced)  pa.  pple.^  coated, 
varnished,  or  fastened  with  shellac ;  Shellacking 
(-acing),  a  coating  of  shellac. 

i88a  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  688  The  bedrooms  are  shellacked 
and  some  are  stained  of  a  deep  tint.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN 
Watch  $  Clockm.  88  A  piece  of  sapphire  which  is .  .shellaced 
to  a  brass  handle.  Ibid,  104  It.. saves  time  when  used 


instead  of  waxing  or  shellacing. 

419  The  shellacked  cotton,  oil,  and  other  materials  with 

which  the  transformer  circuits  are  insulated. 

Shellam,  variant  of  SCHELM  Obs. 

c  1619  Barnavelt  \\.  \.  in  Bullen  O.  P.  II.  229  The  proude 
Shellams  [/Sr/iwta/Shellainsl  are  paid  too  well. 

Shell-apple,    -drake,   -duck :    see    SHELD- 

APPLE,  SHELDRAKE,  SHELDUCK. 
Shelled  (feld),  a.     [f.  SHELL  sb.  +  -ED2.] 

1.  Of  animals,  fruits,  etc.  :  Having  a  shell. 
Shelled  insects,  the  crustacean  group  Entomostraca  :  cf. 

shell-insect  s.  v.  SHELL  sb.  39  b. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Hnsb.  n.  102  Those  fruites 
that  are  shelde,  as  Nuttes.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp. 
in.  Disc.  xiv.  29  They  are  like  shelled  fish,  singing  loudest 
when  their  house  is  on  fire  about  their  ears.  1730  SOUTHALL 
Treat.  Bugs  19  A  Bugg's  Body  is  shaped  and  shelled,  and 
the  Shell  as  transparent.. as  the  most  beautiful.  .Turtle. 
1752  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  510  The  juices  of  shell'd  fish. 
1812  D'ISRAELI  Calam.  Auth.  (1867)  140  Authors  must  not 
be  thin-skinned,  but  shejled  like  the  rhinoceros.  1819  SCOTT 
Leg.  Montr ose  iv,  He's  shelled  like  a  partan.  1854  A. 
ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  370  Shelled-Astacians  {Epi- 
pyxididz).  1897  A  llbutfs  Syst.  Med.  1 1.  icog  The  contained 
eggs,  or  rather  shelled  embryos,  are  minute. 

b.  \Vith  prefixed  adj.  :  Having  a  shell  (of  a 
certain  kind). 

1611  [see  HARD-SHELLED,  SOFT-SHELLED].  1649  Thick- 
shell'd  [see  THICK  a.  12].  1762  tr.  Buschings  Syst.  Geoff. 
V.  626  The  corn  here  is  thinner  shelled  than  that  which 
grows  in  a  fatter  soil.  1845  GOSSE  Ocean  i.  (1849)  58  Some 
little  shelled  Mollusk.  1904  P.  FOUNTAIN  Gt.  North-West 
xxi.  249  The  eggs,  .are  very  small  and  delicate  shelled. 

2.  Of  a  beach:  Covered  with  shells. 

1895  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  i  Feb.  11/2  A  generous  expanse  of 
shelled  and  sandy  beach. 

3.  Of  ammunition  :  Contained  in  shells. 

1900  Daily  News  13  June  7/6  Our  artillery  now  poured 
in  common  shelled  lyddite. 

Shelled  ({eld),///,  a.  [f.  SHELL  Z/.  +  -ED!.] 
Deprived  of  the  shell ;  from  which  the  shell  has 
been  removed  or  shed.  Cf.  SHEELED. 

1725  P.  BLAIR  Pharmaco-Bot.  in.  129  It  is  of  this  shell'd 
Oats  that  they  make  the  Grotts.  1821  SCOTT  Keniliv.  ii,  A 
shelled  pea-cod.  1887  Daily  News  18  July  2/5  Peas..8d  to 
is  per  shelled  pint. 

Shelled,  variant  of  SHELD  a. 
Sheller  (Je-bi).    [f.  SHELL  v.  -f  -ER  i.] 

1.  One  who  shells   peas,  etc. ;  spec,  one  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  open  bivalves. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  Prol.  A  7,  Clever  Shellers  of 
1  Jeans.  1832  Scoreby  Farm  Rep.  10  in  Libr.  Use/.  Knowl.^ 
Husb.  Ill,  For  these  long  oats,  the  'shelters',  who  buy  the 
largest  quantities  to  convert  into  oatmeal,  will  give  as  much 
per  stone,  as  they  will  for  the  short  ones.  1859  SALA  Tw. 
round  Clock  (1861)  43  Some  fastidious  persons  might  perhaps 
object  that  the  fingers  of  the  shellers  [of  the  peas]  are  some, 
what  coarse.  1887  GOODE,  etc.,  Fisheries  U.S.  v.  II.  593 
The  clams  are  thoroughly  washed  before  they  are  given 
over  to  the  knives  of  the  '  shellers  ',  or  '  openers  '. 

b.  A  machine  for  rasping  or  rubbing  the  grain 
from  the  cob.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

2,  A  contrivance  for  providing  an  object  with  a 
shell  or  coating. 

1883  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  18  Sept.  12/1  After  this  it  has  only 
to  go  into  the  shelter,  where  it  gets  its  last  coat  in  the  shape 
of  a  plaster  of  Paris  shell. 

She'llery.  nonce-word,  [f.  SHELL  sb^  +-EBY.] 
A  depreciatory  name  for  :  A  grotto. 

1737111  Mrs.  Delany  Autobiogr.  (1861)  I.  608,  I  have  been 
to  see  Lady  Walpole's  shellery  (for  grotto  I  will  not  call  it). 

Shellet,  etc. :  see  SHILLET. 

Shelleyaii  (Je-li,an),  a.  (and  j£.).  Also  nz«/j> 
Shellyan,  Shelleian.  [f.  the  name  Shelley  (see 
def.)  +  -AN.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (1792-1822)  or 
his  poetry,  or  the  ideas  expressed  in  his  works. 
As  sb.,  an  admirer  of  Shelley. 

a  1849  POF,  Marginalia  Wks.  1864  III.  544  The  Shellyan 
abandon  and  the  Tennyson ian  poetic  sense.  1880  TOD- 
nuxTKR  Shelley  v.  157  A  bit  of  the  Shelleyan  philosophy. 
1886  Sat.  Rev.  13  Mar.  374/2  Mr.  Wise's  reprint  of  Adpnais 
for  the  Shelley  Society  is.  .quite  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
i  Shelleyans.  x886  DOWDEN  Shelley  I.  xii.  523  Why  Mary 
was  *  Pecksie  '  must  remain  a  Shelleyan  mystery. 

So   Slie-lleyism,    thought   or    action   charac- 
:    teristic   of  Shelley  ;    She-ileyite,   an  admirer  or 
follower  of  Shelley  ;  Shelleyo'later,  a  worshipper 
of  Shelley ;  so  Shelleyo'latry. 

1822  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  II.  48  To  award  his  Heaven  and 


1898  W.  GRAHAM  Last  Links  xiii,  The  infuriated  Shelleyan, 
or  rather  let  me  say  *Shelleyolater.  1892  W.  WATSON 
In  Bookman  Oct.  23/2  Many  a  reader,  not  impeachable  on 
the  ground  of  *Shelleyolatry. 

Shell-fish  fje-lfij).  [OE.  sdlfac  =  ON.  skel- 
jiskr.]  Any  animal  living  in  water  whose  outer 
covering  is  a  shell,  whether  testaceous,  as  an  oyster, 

|    or  crustaceous,  as  a  crab. 

c  888  ALFRED  Boeth.  xii.  §  5  Manila  sintcwucerajesceafta 
unstirende,swa  swanuscylfiscassint.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth. 

I    n.  met.  v.  (1868)  50  pe  blode  of  a  manar  shelfysshe  bat  men 

!  fynden  in  tyrie,  wif»  whiche  blode  men  deien  purper.  Ibid.  v. 
pr.  v.  21  Oystres  and  muscles  and  of>erswicne  shelle  fysshe 
of  J>e  see.  c  1380  WYCLIF^/.  Wks.  III.  69  Schelfische  and 
scalid  fisch.  14. .  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  705/26  Hoc  conchile, 

\    alle  maner  schelfyche.   1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  fnd,  (Arb.) 


22  The  shelle  fyslie  called  the  Tortoyse  of  the  sea.  1610 
HKALEV  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  v.  vi.  204  Crabs.. and  all 
shel-fishes.  a  1691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  179 The  Clacas, 
which  is  absolutely  the  very  best  Shell-fish  in  the  World. 
1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rnlesof  Diet  in  Aliments^  etc.  255  Shell- 
fish are  nourishing.  1838  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Shell- 
fish,  the  term  is  chiefly  applied  in  commerce  to  crabs, 
lobsters,  and  cray-fish,  oysters,  mussels,  periwinkles,  and 
whelks,  in  which  a  large  trade  is  carried  on. 

Comb.     1837  THACKERAY  Professor  Wks.  1899  XIII.  496 
The  father  of  Miss  Adeliza  Grampus  was  a  shell-fishmonger. 
1896  J.  LAMB  Ann.  Ayrshire  Parish  i.  21  A  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  shell-fish  gatherers. 
b.  Jiff,  of  a  person. 

1809  MAI.KIN  Gil  Bias  xii.  v.  (Rtldg.)  430  Open-mouthed 
and  impenetrable  shell-fish. 

Hence  Shepll-fi:shery,  Shell-fishing. 

1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  108/1  The  cultivation  of  oysters 
and  other  shell-fisheries.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  31  Oct.  12/1 
The  shell-fishing . .  has  been  wonderfully  successful. 

Shellful.  rare.  [f.  SHELL  sb.  +  -FCL.]  A 
quantity  sufficient  to  fill  a  shell ;  Jig.  a  small 
quantity. 

£1450  M.  E.  Med.  Bk.  (Helnrich)  66  pe  juce  of  cynchen 

i     bre  schelfulle.     1560  HOLLAND  Seven  Sages  63  Thay  will. . 

gar  ^ow  traistly  trow  Quhilk  is  not  worth  ane  schelfull  of 

j    credence.     1650    BAXTER   Saint's  R.   i.   viii.  135   Onely  a 

shell  full  of  Dust,  animated  with  an  invisible  rational  soul. 

Slielliiiess  (Je'lines).  rare.  [f.  SHELLY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  a.  The  condition  of  being  covered  with 
shells,  b.  Tendency  to  retire  *  into  one's  shell '. 

1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xvii,  All  I  have  to 
suggest  for  myself  is  simply  a  certain  shyness.  ..I  daresay, 
likewise,  that  the  natural  shelliness  of  the  English  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  1876  Macm.  Mag.  XXXIV.  336 
There  are  limpid  pools . .  where  you  may  wash  your  feet  free 
from  shelliness. 

Shelling  (Je-lirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SHELL  v.  +  -ING!.] 

1.  The  action  of  SHELL  v. ;  removal  of  the  shell 
of  peas,  nuts,  etc.     Cf.  SHEELING  r. 

1725  P.  BLAIR  Pharmaco-Bot.  in.  129  The  Pains  of  husk- 
ing or  shelling  of  it  [sc.  Naked  Oats]  (as  'tis  usually  call'd) 
in  a  Water  Mill.  1892  Athenaeum  12  Mar.  338/2  A  clande- 
stine shelling  of  peas. 

2.  concr.     Cf.  SHEELING  2..     a.  Husks  or  chaff. 

1598  FLORIO,  Mondiglia,  cleansings,  purifyings,  sweepings, 
parings,  shellings.  1629  Orkney  Witck^  Trial  in  County 
J'olk-Lorc  (1903)  III.  78  Thair  was  sevin  thrave  and  ane 
halflfquhairoff  he  got  nothing  bot  shellings.  17*2  P.  BLAIR 
Pharmaco-Bot.  in.  131  They  winnow  or  fan  off  the  Husk 
i  [of  oats],  call'd  in  some  Places  the  Shellings.  1812  Chron. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  151  A  quantity  of  wet  shellings  of  oats  had 
been  put  on  the  fire.  1830  Kyle  Farm  Ref>.  43  in  Libr. 
Use/.  Knoivl.,  Husb.  Ill,  No  oats  are  sold  ;  they  are  con- 
verted into  meal  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  dust  and  shell- 
ing. 1851  J.  F.  W.  JOHNSTON  Notes  N.  Amer.  II.  128  The 
shellings  or  outer  husk  of  this  grain  are  sent  down  the 
stream  by  the  millers. 

b.  Grain,  etc.  from  which  the  husk  has  been 
removed. 

1705  [see  SHELL  z>.  a].  1763  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  107 
Kemp,  .brought  a  peck  of  shelling  to  the  mill  to  have  it 
ground.  1815  Pockliugton  Canal  Act  52  Flour,  shelling, 
and  pearl  barley.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Shelling, 
a  commercial  name  for  groats,  the  grain  of  oats  when  the 
shudes  are  removed. 

3.  a.  Manuring  with  shells,    b,  c.  (See  quots.) 
1780  A.  YOUNG  Tonrlrel.  1. 122  Parts  by  shelling  advanced, 

from  55.  to  25$.  an  acre.  1796  —  Ann.  Agric.  XXVII.  189 
(E.D.S.)  The  snow  lodging  among  the  tope  of  the  wool,  and 
freezing  like  an  incrustation  around  [the  sheep  is  called] 
shelling.  1881  INGERSOLL  Oyster-lndustr,  248  Shelling, 
the  spreading  of  shells  upon  the  bottom  to  catch  spawn. 

4.  The  firing  of  shells,  bombardment  with  shells. 

1860  W.  H.  RUSSELL  Diary  in  India  II.  288  We  should 
knock  down  a  few  of  these  fellows'  forts,  and  give  them  a 
good  shelling.     1870  Daily  News  29  Aug.  5  After  some  two 
hours'  shelling  the  French  fire  grew  slacker. 

5.  The  collecting  of  sea-shells. 

1861  C.  P.  HODGSON  Resid.   Japan  35  Captain  Page., 
lent  me  his  gig  and  crew  of  seven  men  for  a  day's  shelling. 
1876  MORESBY  (title)  New  Guinea  and   Polynesia.     Dis- 
coveries, .in  New  Guinea, . .  a  Cruise  in  Polynesia  and  Visits 
to  the  Pearl-Shelling  Stations  in  Torres  Straits. 

6.  (Seequot.) 

1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  341/2  Kicking,  the  old  term^for  the 
custom  of  guards  to  ask  travellers  for  a  tip  or  special  fee. 
Also  called  Shelling. 

7.  attrib.,  as  ( =  for  use  in  shelling  grain)  shelling 
machine,  mill;  (  =  pertaining  to  shell-collecting) 
shelling  craft,  ground,  industry ;  ( -  consisting  of 
shelled  grain,  etc. ,  cf.  SHEELIXG)  shelling  beans,  seeds. 

I7oe  PHILLIPS  Hist.  Inland  Nov.  Addenda  47  Wheat, 
rye.  *shelling  beans,  pease.  1887  MRS.  DALY  Digging  <$• 
Squatting  349  Some  of  the  *shel!ing  craft  were  raising  as 
much  as  a  ton  a  month.  1896  Strand  Mag.  XII.  356/2 
'Shelling  ground  is  usually  of  coral  structure,  ran  H.  H. 
ROMILLY  Verandah  in  N.  Guinea  x.  225  The  Celling  in- 
dustry  has  very  considerably  increased.  1803  M.  CUTLER 
in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  II.  137  Patent  for  'shelling  machine. 
1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  179  Ihere  being  few 
*shelHng.mills,  and  little  or  no  oatmeal  manufactured  in  the 
country.  1841  J.  AITON  Dom.  Econ.  (1857)  241  Cover  all 
with  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  *shelling-seeds. 

Shell-less,  a.  Also  shelless.  [f.  SHELL  sb. 
+  -LESS.]  Without  a  shell  or  shells. 

1777  G  WHITE  Selborney  Let.  to  Harrington  20  May, 
Myriads  of  small  shell-less  snails.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  486/2 
In  the  Frog-tribe  the  ova.  .are  shelless  [sic],  and  generally 
laid  in  the  water.  1843  Ibid.  XXVII.  272/2  ShelUless  mol- 
lusks  1859-6*  SIR  J.  RICHARDSON,  etc.  Mtts.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1868)  II.  358  Gymnosomata  (Shell-less  Pteropods). 
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SHELTER. 


She'11-OUt.  Billiards,  [f.  phr.  shell  out  :  see 
SHELL  v.  7.]  (See  quot.  1884.) 

1866  '  CAPT.  CRAWLEY  '  Billiard  Bk.  xii.  200.  1882  Miss 
BKAUDON  Mt.  Royal  x,  Jessie  joined  the  revellers  at  pool  or 
shell-out.  1884  W.  COOK  Billiards  169  Shell  out  is  a  game 
played  with  the  pyramid  balls  by  a  number  of  players. 
There  is  a  small  stake  on  each  ball,  and  whenever  a  player 
pockets  a  ball  he  receives  one  stake  from  every  other  player. 

t  She  llpad.  Obs.  Also  6  schell-,  6-7  shel-, 
8  shollpot.  [f.  SHELL  sb.  -*-  PAD  j<M  after  (M)LG. 
schildpadde,  MDu.  schiltpadde  (Du.  schildpad], 
lit.  'shield-toad'.]  A  tortoise. 

1562  WITHALS  Diet.  9  b/i  A  tortes  or  shell  padde,  testudo. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  8/8  A  shelpad,  testudo.     1790  Massa- 
chusetts Spy  24  June  (Thornton  Anter.   Gloss.},  A  small 
turtle . .  known  [in  Virginia]  by  the  name  of  shellpot. 
Hence  f  Shell-paddock  Sc. 

1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scof.  I.  413  Ane  penny,  .havand 
on  the  one  syde  ane  palmetre  crownit,  ane  schell  padocke 
crepand  up  the  schank  of  the  samyn.  c  1600  in  Wats-Mi 
Coll.  Sc.  Poems  (1700)  n.  54  Shell-padock,  ill  shapen  Shit, 
Kid-bearded  jennet, allalikegrit,  1673  WEDDERBURN  Vocal*. 
15  (Jam.)  TestudO)  a  shel-padtlock, 

She  11-Siiail.     A  snail  having  a  shell. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  i.  xii.  58  A  cataplasme.. 
made  of  the  muscilage  of  shell  snailes.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  xxx.  xiii.  II.  395  Certaine  shell-snailes  that  creepe 
in  troupes  together  for  to  devour  the  young  spring  and 
greene  leaves  of  plants.  1691  RAY  S.  ff  E.  C.  Words  102  A 
Hodmandod,  a  Shell-snail.  1699  JAS.  BARRY  Reviving 
Cordial  (1802)  23  Some  speckled  shell-snails.  1843  Zoolo- 
gist I.  97  Small  spiral-shaped  shell-snails.  1890  Hard- 
•wicke's  Sci.  Gossip  XXVI.  239/1  The  big  shell  snails., 
which  lurk,  during  the  day,  in  crevices  of  the  walls. 
b.  fig.  A  retiring  or  shy  person. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  Ep.  Ded.,  What 
(think  we)  may  be  obiected  against  those  shelsnailes  ? 

She'll-work. 

1.  Work  consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  shells  in 
patterns  for  ornamentation  ;  shells  lining  the  walls 
of  an  artificial  grotto. 

1611  COTGR.  s.v.,  Coquillage,  shell-worke;  worke  made 
of,  or  trimd  with,  shells.  1675  HANNAH  WOOLLEY  Gentlciv. 
Comp,  10  All  works  wrought  with  a  Needle,  all  Transparent 
works,  Shell-work|  Moss-work,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  27 
Feb.  1644,  A  large,  .grotto  of  shell-worke.  1728  GARIJINKR 
Rapin^  Gardens  (ed.  3)  in.  131  Some  Artists  will  their 
grotts..Of  Pumice,  .build  ;  The  splendid  Roof  with  shin- 
ing Shell-work  grace.  1773  JOHNSON  in  Bosiuell  (1831)  III. 
12  She  knows  French,  musick,  and  drawing,  sews  neatly, 
makes  shell-work.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  iv.  i.v.  ?  5  A  rude 
front  built  of  pebbles  and  shell-work.  1836  Penny  Cycl. 
VI.  432/1  The  delicate  petals  arranged  with  the  most  arti- 
ficial symmetry,  so  as  to  resemble  curious  shell-work.  1891 
FARRAR  Darkn.  $•  Dawn  xxvj,  A  reticulated  shellwork  of 
pale  blue  was  fastened  by  threads  of  glass  to  the  opalescent 
vase  within. 

t  2.  Shells  adhering  to  a  ship's  bottom,  rare. 

1698  FROGER  Voy.  170  Our  Ships  being  too  foul,  too  full 
of  Herbs  and  Shell-work,  to  think  of  gaining  upon  Vessels 
newly  careened. 

She-lly,  sb.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SHELL  sb.  +  -Y.] 
A  shell. 

1611  BKAUM.  &  FL,  A"«/.  Burning-  Pestle  iv.  ad.  fin.,  Slug- 
gish snaiU,  that  er»t  were  mute,  do  creep  out  of  their  shelies 
[rime  bellies], 

Shelly  Je-li),  a.    [f.  SHELL  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Abounding   in   (sea)shells ;    of  a   geological 
formation,  consisting  wholly  or  mainly  of  shells. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  380  Vpon  the  coast  of  Barberie 
.  .there  is  xv,  fadome  and  good  shelly  grounde  and  sande 
amonge.  1650  S.  CLARKE  Eccl.  Hist.  \.  (1654)  172  Amidst 
the  shelly  rocks  of  the  sea.  i66j  J.  DAVIF.S  tr.  Olearius1 
Voy.  A  wb.  207  We  observ'd  all  along  the  Caspian  Sea, 
many  of  these  shelly  Mountains.  1718  POPE  Odyss.  iv.  555 
The  shelly  shore.  1751  J.  BARTRAM  Observ.  17  The  rock 
consisted  of  a  dark  coloured  shelly  stone.  1766—  Jrnl.  i 
Jan.  18  Landed  at  a  high  shelly  bluff.  1834  G.  CHALMERS 
Caledonia  III.  in.  iii.  221  Marie  of  the  shelly  kind.  183* 
DE  LA  HECHE  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  245  A  coarse  shelly  and 
sandy  limestone.  1877  LE  CONTE  Klein.  GeoL  (1879)  153 
Mollusca  which.. leave  their  dead  shells.. and  thus  form 
sometimes  pure  shelly  deposits. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  of  the  nature   of  a  shell ; 
forming  a  covering  resembling  a  shell  ;  shell-like. 

159*  SHAKS.  Vcn.  $  Ad.  1034  As  the  snaile.  .Shrinks 
backward  in  his  shellie  caue  with  paine.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  xxxii.  viii.  II.  441  The  shellie  skin  of  the  sea  Vrchin, 
1662  Contenius1  Janua  Ling.  Triling.  27  The  slow-pac'd 
cockle  [snail]  carryeth  about  with  it  its  shelly  lodge.  1681 
GREW  Mnsxum  i.  §  ii.  !.  18  The  fore-part  of  his  Tail  is  en- 
compass'd  with  shelly  Rings.  1778  MILNK  Bot.  Diet.  (ed. 
2)  145  The  shelly  or  husky  outside  incloses  a  white  bitter 
pulp.  1815  S.  BROOKES  Conckol.  96  A  subcylindrical  shelly 
or  bony  body.  1844  DICKFNS  Mart.  Chuz.  xxi,  The  very 
winkle  of  your  country  in  his  shelly  lair.  187*  NICHOLSON 
Paheont.  201  In  the  typical  Terebratulae,  the  internal  skele- 
ton which  supports  the  arms  is  a  short  shelly  hoop. 
b.  Of  coal :  see  quot. 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss-,   Shelly,  the  condition  of 
coal  which  has  been  so  much  faulted  and  twisted  that  it 
is  not  massive,  but  easily  breaks  into  conchoidal  pieces. 
C.  Jig,  Hollow-sounding,  empty. 

1648  SVMMONS  I'ind.  132  What  they  intend  by  cajol'd,  and 
whom  by  cabalbtical  Adversaries,  I  stand  not  to  argue,  for 
the  words  are  shelly. 

d.  Of  a  thin,  bony,  and  lanky  build. 

1865  SLEIGH  Derbysh.  Gloss,  in  ReliquaryVl.  \fyShelly, 
said  of  a  beast  which  does  not  carry  flesh.  1884  Live 
Stock  Jrnl.  i  Aug.  106/3  Darl>ngton  Dog  Show..  .Glendale 
..is  rather  inclined  to  be  shelly,  with  drooping  quarters. 
1893  Kennel  Gazette  Aug.  213/2  Her  kennel  companion.. 
is  too  shelly  all  through. 

Comb.   1901  Scotsman  12  Nov.  8/3  A  man  of  Mr.  Max- 


well's build  cannot  get  his  arms  away  so  freely  as  a  shelly- 
built  player. 

3.  Of  an  animal :   Having  a  shell  ;  shell-. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  71  b,  In  theyr  hollowe  Caues.. 
shelly  Snayles  shall  keepe  house.  1611  COTGR.,  Nautifct 
the  shellie  Pourcountrell.  1774  GOLDSM.  Xat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VII.  65  Of  all  animals  of  the  shelly  tribe,  the  Pholades  are 
the  most  wonderful. 

4.  Formed  of  a  (sea)shell ;  consisting  of  (sea) 
shells  or  shell-fish. 

1716  GAY  Trivia  in.  186  Ue  sure  observe  where  brown 
Ostrea  stands,  Who  boasts  her  shelly  Ware  from  Wallfleet 
Sands.  1721  D'URFEV  Ariadne  11.  i,  And  loud  with  quaver- 
ing  Sounds  on  shelly  Hautboys,  Tritons  shall  sing.  1733 
UUIJCKI.L  Bee  IV.  400  A  pointed  Bulrush  ev'ry  Heroe  bears, 
And  ev'ry  Head  a  Slielly  Helmet  wears.  1753  Chambers' 
Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Shells,  The  great  good  these  shelly  frag- 
ments do  to  the  lands  they  are  used  on.  1759  GRAIXGER 
Sulpida  i.  25  Whatever  Gems  the  swarthy  Indians  boast, 
Their  shelly  Treasures  [etc.]. 

Shelly-coat.  Sc.  Also  S  shellicoat.  [f. 
SHELLY  a.  +  COAT  sb.] 

1.  A  water  sprite  wearing  sea-shells  which  make 
a  clattering  noise.     Also  uttrih. 

1720  PENNECUIK  Streams  from  Helicon  65  No  Shellicoat 
Goblin,  or  Elf  on  the  Green.  1802  SCOTT  Minstrelsy  i. 
Introd.  84  Shellycoat,  a  spirit  who  resides  in  the  waters,  and 
has  given  his  name  to  many  a  rock  and  stone  upon  the 
Scotish  coa^t.  1803  A  LEX.  UOSWELL  Spirit  of  Tintoc  To 
Rdr.,  Nor  Kelpy,  nor  Shellycoat,  nor  any  of  the  spirits  of 
the  deep,  a  1869  C.  STENCH  l-'rcm  Braes  of  C  arse  (1898)90 
All  the  sea  and  river  imps  With  shelly  coats  and  scaly  j  imps. 

2.  '  A  sheriffs   messenger,   or    bum-bailiff,    de- 
nominated perhaps  from   the   badges  of  office  on 
his  coat '  (Jam.). 

a  1774  FEKGUSSON  Poems  (1807)  304,  I  dinna  care  a  single 
jot ;  Too*  summon 'd  by  a  shelly-coat. 

So  Shelly-coated  a.  (see  i  abovtA 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Shefh.  i.  i,  She  fled  as  frae  a  shell  y- 
coated  cow  [—  goblin  ;  see  Cow  <£.']. 

Slielni,  variant  of  SCHKLM. 

t  Slielp  '.  [aPP-  representing  OK.  scylp  gloss- 
ing '  scopulus',  *  mu rex  \  Cf.  SCALP  sl>.~]  A  sand- 
bank in  a  river  or  the  sea  ;  =  SHELF  sb.'t 

1430-31  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  381/2  II  y  ad  si  graunde 
noumbre  des  schelpes  deinz  le  Kyver  de  Ley.  c  1500  /.//'. 
Rub.  fo.  114  b  in  Wells  JAS\V.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comrn.)  145  The 
water  was  so  lowe  and  so  many  shelpes  and  bayes  in  the 
ryver.  1535-6  Act  27  Hen.  I '///,  c.  18  §  3  Sande  gravel  1  or 
any  other rubbysshe..Iieng.  .uppon  anySnelppeor  Shelppes 
\\ithin  the  said  ryver  of  Thaniyse.  1538  KI.VOT  Diet., 
Syrtes,  quycke  sandes  or  shelpes  [1545  shelfes]  in  the  water 
made  by  the  dryfte  of  sande  or  ^rauel.  1630  Lex  Londvt- 
ensis  (1680)  210  At  Woolwich  shelp  two  [tnnckes],  and  TIU 
more  ; . .  At  Dagnam  shelp  six. 

t  Shelp  -.    Obs.     The  ribbon -fish. 

1562  WITHALS  Diet.  8  b/i  A  slielpe,  tenia.  1570  LEVINS 
Manip.  58/34  A  shelp,  fish,  tenia. 

S'help  :   =  so  help  (cf.  S'ELP). 

1904  H.  HAWKINS  Remin.  II,  xlviii.  76  '  S'help  me  ! '  said 
the  man.  .*  I'd  sooner  see  the  devil.'  1904  E.  ROBINS  Mag- 
netic North  vii.  120  A  vow  that,  s'help  him,  Heaven  !  it 
should  never  happen  again. 

Shelpit,  variant  of  SHILPIT  a.  Sc. 

Shelta  (Je'lta).  Also  shelter.  [Of  obscure 
origin  :  for  the  forms  of  the  name  that  are  used  in 
the  'language  'itself,  see  quot.  1891. 

Prof.  Kuno  Meyer  conjectured  (JrnL  Gypsy  Lori  Soc.  II. 
259)  that  the  form  shcldru  represents  the  Old  Irish  Hire 
(mod.  btarla)  language,  with  arbitrary  substitution  of 
initial  sk  for  b.} 

A  cryptic  jargon  used  by  tinkers,  composed  partly 
of  Irish  or  Gaelic  words,  mostly  disguised  by  inver- 
sion or  by  arbitrary  alteration  of  initial  consonants. 

1876  in  Leland  Gypsies  (1882)  355  Now  Romanes  is  genteel. 
..But  as  for  this  other  jib,  its  wery  hard  to  talk.  It  is  most 
all  Old  Irish,  and  they  calls  it  Shelter.  1882  LELAND  Ibid. 
354  Shelta,  the  tinkers'  talk.  Ibid.  360  Our  informant  could 
give  only  a  single  specimen  of  the  Shelta  literature.  1891 
SAMPSON  in  Jml.  Gytsy  Lore  Sec.  II.  206  Like  all  true 
citizens  of  the  road,  the  tinkers  protect  themselves  by  the 
use  of  a  secret  language,  variously  known  as  Shelta,  Sheldru, 
Shildru,  Shelter,  and  Sheltero^,'  Bog  Latin  ', '  Tinkers' Cant ', 
or  'the  Quid  Thing  '. 

t  She  Itbeani.  Obs.  In  4  scheltbeme.  [Par- 
tial transl.  of  MHG.  schaltbaum  (or  MLG.  schald- 
bdm]  pole  used  as  an  oar  and  a  rudder,  f.  sckalten 
(MLG.  sckaldeti]  to  push,  shove  +  baum  (see  BEAM 
sb.}.  Cf.  SHALTREE.]  A  pole  or  beam.  Also 
attrib.  as  skeltbc&tn  nail. 

1336  in  Nicolas  Hist.  Navy  (1847)  U-  470  Timber  called 
scheltbemes.  /£«/.,  Scheltbemnnyles.  1366  Ace.  Exch.  A'.A* . 
19/31  m.  i  (P.R.O.),  Item  in  iij  lignis  vocatis  Scheltbemes 
emptis  in  grosso  de  eodem  Humfrido  viij.  s. 

Shelter  (Je'ltai),  sb.  Also  6  shealter,  7  shel- 
ture.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  possibly  f.  sheld  SHIELD 
v.  +  -TUBE  in  imitation  of  words  like  jointure. 

The  common  view  that  the  word  is  an  altered  form  of 
SHELTRON  seems  untenable.  Sheltron  became  obsolete  in 
the  1510  c.,  and  shelter\m&  not  been  found  earlier  than  1585. 
Cf.,  however,  the  line,  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary, '  Heyle 
scheltrun  schouris  to  shelde '  f  SHELTRON  iji$.\  which  appears 
to  allude  to  the  roof  of  locked  shields  implied  in  the  original 
sense  of  sheltron.\ 

1.  A  structure  affording  protection  from  rain, 
wind,  or  sun  ;  in  wider  sense,  anything  serving  as 
a  screen  or  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  weather. 

Now  often  applied  to  a  small  slight  building  (commonly  of 
wood  or  iron)  erected  in  a  park  or  other  public  place  to 
serve  as  a  refuge  from  the  weather. 


1585  HIGINS  Juniits'  Nomcncl,  181  Artt'giz[s\t]. . ,  thatcht 
sheds  or  shelters.  1590  GKEENE  Never  too  late  Wks.  (Gro- 
sart)  VIII.  14  A  hat  of  straw  like  a  swaine,  bhealter  for  the 
sonne  and  raine.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  \\.  ii.  40  Alas,  the 
storme  is  come  againe  :  my  best  way  is  to  creepe  vnder  his 
Gaberdine:  there  is  no  other  shelter  hereabout.  1611  COTGR., 
Abrit  a  couert,  shrowd,  shelter,  or  shadie  place.  Ibid., 
Begudet  a  Cote,  Cottage,  thatched  shed,  or  shelter.  1725 
DK  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  333  Their  tent  was  a 
sufficient  shelter  from  the  rain.  1775  JOHNSON  West  I  si. 
162  (TJlinish),  They  were  probably  the  shelters  of  the  keepers. 
1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xxviii,  A  tent,  which,  .differed  little 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  shelter  of  the  common  Curdman 
or  Arab.  1865  Rock-shelter  :  see  ROCK  s!'.1  6.  1877  GKIKIE 
Christ  xxix.  (1879)341  The  people  of  Tiberias  are  glad  to 
sleep  in  shelters  of  straw  or  leaves  on  their  roofs,  during  the 
hot  months.  1881  jl/ticut.  Mag.  XLIII.  388/2  Copies  may 
be  seen  occasionally  in  cabmen's  shelters.  1894  Daily  AVrcs 
25  July  7  5  The  erection  of  band  stands,  cricket  shelter-, 
refreshment  huuscs,  park  lodges,  and  stated  shelter;,. 

b.  Something  which  affords  a  refuge  from  danger, 
attack,  pursuit,  or  observation  ;  a  place  of  safety  ; 
Alii,    a   wall   or   bank  behind   which  persons  can 
obtain  safety  from  gunshot. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \.  \.  185  The  Gods  to  their  deere  shelter 
take  thee  Maid.  1606  —  Ant.  \  Cl.  in.  i.  8  Spurre  through 
Media,  Me^apotamia,  and  the  shelters,  whether  The  routed 
flic.  1667  MILTON  J\  L.  vi.  843  [They]  wish VI  the  Mountains 
now  mi^ht  be  again  Thrown  on  them  as  a  shelter  from  his 
ire.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Oii'rt//V»'(i84o)2j  As  for  the  wood, 
it  was  a  good  shelter  to  save  one's  life.  1837  CARLYI.E  /;>. 
Rev.  II.  ii.  vi,  The  Bouille* vanguard.. sweeps  Mutiny. .into 
shelters  and  cellars.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  {1876}  IV. 
xviii.  159  She  made  her  way  to  the  old  shelter  in  Flanders, 
and  found  a  homo  at  Saint  Omei.  1906  Tiuit-s  Hist.  War 
J>".  Africa  IV.  581  The  Colonel  had  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading  the  garrison  and  townspeople  to  use  the  shelters 
against  gun-fire. 

c.  transf.  andy/;,''. 

1588  SHAKS.  7V/.  A.  iv.  iv.  22  His  fained  cxtasies  Shall  be 
no  shelter  to  these  outrages.  1597  —  2  Ift-n,  llr,  iv.  iv.  42 
And  thou  shalt  prone  a  shelter  to  thy  friends.  1611  HIHI.E 
r$.  l.\i.  3  For  thou  hast  bene  a  shelter  for  me.  and  a  strong 
tower  from  the  enemy.  1618  O^:l:s  Almanacks  42  He  th.it 
roofes  not  his  wife  vnder  one  of  your  [haberdasher's]  shelters 
on  his  marriage  day,  shall  be  tru>t  vp.  a  1650  CALDERWOOD 
///.v/.  C/i.  Scot.  (1678)  Sn  The  Government  of  Prelats  is  a 
shelter  for  damnable  Sects.  1855  T.  T.  Lvxui  Lett,  to  the 
Scattered  vi.  (1872)  84  The  storms  of  the  law  may  drive  men 
to  the  shelter  of  the  go-pel. 

d.  Protection  from    the  weather;    trees,  walls, 
or  the  like,  which  afford  such  protection. 

1613  MAIUCIIAM  F.ng.  Hitsbandm.  \.  Former  Pt,  ii.  A  4, 
[Choose  a  situation] inuironed  . .  with  rowes  of  greater  timber, 
..the  .shelter  will  be  most  excellent  to  kecpc  off  the  bleak - 
nesse  of  the.. tempL-sts  in  uinter.  1664  KVKLYN  Kal.  Her!. 
5>  Covering  them  [seeds]  with  sheets  and  shelter.  1707 
MORTIMER  Hnsb.  (1721)  292,  I  shall  advise  the  planting  of 
shelter  on  the  West  and  South  West.  1842  Lou  DON  Suburban 
Hort.  418  The  trees. .when  they  grow  large,  .produce  an 
injurious  degree  of  shelter  and  shade.  1888  Law  Times 
LXXXV.  132/2  If  the  limber  adds  beauty  or  shelter  to  the 
mansion-house,  the  tenant  for  life  must  leave  it  intact. 

6.  A  covering  to  protect  an  object  from  injury, 
*  spec,  a  box,  cajj;e  or  hut  used  for  the  proper  ex- 
posure of  meteorological  instruments'  {Funk's 
Stand.  Diet.  1895'. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  4  Nov.  1644,  A  temporary  shelter  of 
boards  uver  the  most  stupendous.  .Torso  of  Amphion  and 
Dirces.  1817  J.  MAYER  Sportsman's  Direct,  (ed.  2)  175 
Cover  it  [sc.  a  trap]  with  a  thin  board  that  the  fowls  may 
not  spring  it  in  going  to  roost,  then  take  the  board  or  shelter 
away.  1827  FARADAY  Cht'in.  Jlfanip.  xiii.  (1842)  299  The 
pressure  of  the  fuel  upon  the  crucible,  .may  be  prevented  by 
hanging  a  shelter  over  it. 

f.  A  place  of  temporary  lodging  fur  the  homeless 
poor, 

1895  7>W/.  Mcd.  ?>-«/.  22june  1399/2  Philanthropic  Shelters. 
The  establishment  of  shelters  for  the  class  of  poor  wanderers 
in  the  metropolis  is  in  itself  praiseworthy.  Ibid. ,  A  Salvation 
Army  shelter. 

2.  The  state  of  being  sheltered;  the  state  of  being 
protected  from  the  elements;  security  from  attack. 
Chiefly  in  toseek,find>  take,  etc.  shelter.  /;/,  under ^ 
shelter.  Under  the  shelter  of  =  protected  by. 

1593  SIIAKS.  Rich.  //,  n.  i.  264  We..seeke  no  shelter  to 
auoid  the  storme.  1593  —  3  Hen.  \'I,  v.  ii.  12  The  Cedar.. 
Whose  Armes  gaue  shelter  to  the  Princely  Eagle.  1597 
BP  HALL  Sat.  \\.  vii.  D  3,  Some  breer-busb  shewing  shelter 
from  the  showre,  Vnto  the  hopefull  sheepe...The  ruth-lesse 
breere . .  Layes  hold  vpon  the  fleece,  .of  the  carelesse  pray, 
That  thought  she  in  securer  shelter  lay.  1609  HOLLAND 
Amnt.  Marcell.  xxiv.  i.  241  A.  .tempestuous  wind. .had., 
made  such  confusion  among  their  places  of  harbour  and 
shelture.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  x.  33  Under  the 
shelter  of  certain  packs  of  Cotton . .  they  one  morning  assaulted 
the  principal  Fortress.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World 
68  Where,  perhaps,  a  ship  might  find  good  shelter.  1845 
DISRAELI  Sybil  iv.  vi,  Had  I  needed  shelter  there  was 
another  roof  which  has  long  awaited  me.  1871  FRKEMAN 
Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xviii,  225  The  sons  of  Harold  had 
. .  found  shelter  with  the  same  prince  who  had  once  sheltered 
their  father.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  i.  i,  We  took  shelter 
under  a  pend  at  the  head  of  a  close  or  alley.  1900  DOYLE 
Gt.  Boer  War  xi.  192  Once  more  it  was  shown  how  weak 
an  arm  is  artillery  against  an  enemy  who  lies  in  shelter. 

b./^. 

1630  CAPT.  SMITH  True  Trait,  Ded.,  The  shadow  of  your 
most  noble  venues ..  under  which  1  hope  to  have  shelter, 
against  all  stormes  that  dare  threaten.  1639  S.  Du  VERGER 
tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  46  The  way.. to  set  ray  con- 
science at  rest,  and  my  honour  at  shelter.  1693  LOCKE 
Educ.  §  200.  257  Thus  under  the  Shelter  and  Pretence  of  a 
Governour,  thinking  themselves  excused  from  standing  upon 
their  own  Legs.  i8»  LAMB  Elia  Scr.  i.  Modern  Gallantry 


SHELTEH. 

He  [Joseph  Paice]  took  me  under  his  shelter  at  an  early  age, 
and  bestowed  some  pains  upon  me.  1835  MACAULAY  Ess., 
Mackintosh  (1854)  I.  342/2  The  tribunals  ought  to  be  sacred 
places  of  refuge,  where . .  the  innocent  of  all  parties  may 
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1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  24  Let  there  come  a  tempest    I 
of  prouocation,  I  will  shelter  mee  heere.  1675  Essex  Papers 
(1890)  I.  295  My  Ld  Newport  shelters  himselfe  under  D.  M.    | 
interest.     1769   Junius  Lett.   xxxv.   (1820)    165   You   may 


places  of  refuge,  where. .the  innocent  of  all  parties  may        interest.     1709  /unius L.UI.  xxxv.  i«w   ms    •""   m. 
find  shelter.     1866    T.    MARTINEAU  Ess.   I.  345  Scientific    i    shelter  yourself  under  the  forms  of  a  parliament.   i8»sbcOTT 
theology  lost  the  shefter  of  the  mitre.  Bctrothed_  «*,  If  .«  »  "^'••'fc'  £«  «£  ?"P°^^ 


3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  shelter  barrack,  belt  (of 
trees),  -camp,  -house,  -shed;  objective,  as  shelter- 
seeker,  -seeking  (adj.) ;  shelter-deck,  in  a  pas- 
senger vessel,  a  light  deck  more  or  less  closed  at 
the  sides  but  open  at  the  ends;  also  attrib.,  as 
shelter-deck  vessel;  shelterman,  an  attendant  at 
a  (cab)  shelter ;  shelter- pit  Mil.  (see  quot.) ; 
shelter-tent,  a  small  ridged  tent ;  a  dog-tent ; 
shelter-trea,  -trench  Mil.  (see  quots.). 

1906  DK.  ARGYLL  Antotiog.  I.  vi.  144  A  'shelter  barrack 
[for  the  workmen  on  Skerryvore  Lighthouse]  was  an  abso- 
lute  necessity.  iSSSRif.  U.  .V.  Commissioner  Agnc.  (1869) 


the  farm.  1,11  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  83o/i  The  ship  is 
called  an  awning  decked,  spar  decked,  'shelter  decked  or 
three  decked  vessel— according  to  the  details  of  her  construc- 
tion. i&f*DaityNtwsMJvly6/i  Seated  ma  small  'shelter- 


3/5  Cab  pensioners  and  *sheltermen.    1870  Instr.   Milit. 


pit  should  be  for  one  man  only.  1864  ATKINSON  Stnntan 
Grange  xxiii,  A  most  complete,  .drenching  to  both  the 
•shelter-seekers.  1765  GOLDSM.  Traa.  162  There..! he 
*sheltei -seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed.  1861  STEPHENS  6; 
BURN  Farm-Buildings  §  1376  We  give  the  plan  of  a  •shelter- 
shed  to  be  placid  at  the  corner  of  four  fields.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  2534/1  'Shelter-tent.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII. 
183/1  But  the  humblest  tent  made— the  tente  d'abri  01 
shelter  tent  of  the  French  army— is  also  ridged  in  form.  1884 
W.  MILLER  Plant-n.  124,2  Adenosteplianns  orgaaensis. 
Organ  Mountain  "Shelter-tree.  1870  Instr.  Milit.  Engtn. 
§  512  Artificial  cover.. can  he  best  obtained  by  means  of 
small  trenches  called  'shelter  trenches. 
Shelter  (fe-ltai),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
1.  trans.  To  be  or  provide  a  shelter  for. 

a.  To  screen  or  protect  from  rain,  wind,  cold, 
the  sun,  etc.     Chiefly  of  a  thing ;   rarely  of  a 
personal  agent. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  30  A  still  And  calmy  bay,  on 
th'one  Mide  sheltered  With  the  brode  shadow  of  an  hoane 
hill.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  If,  HI.  iv.  5°  The  Weeds  that  his 
broad-spreading  Leaues  did  shelter.. Are  pull'd  vp.  1671 
MILTON  P.  R.  II.  73  Scarce  a  Shed  Could  be  obtain  d  to 
shelter  him  or  me  From  the  bleak  air.  1707  MORTIMER 
Huso,  xvi.  367,  I  should  advise  the  planting  of  other  "Irees 
round  them  to  shelter  them.  1797  HT.  LEE  Canttrb.  T., 
Frenchm.  T.  (17991  I.  244  Sheltering  the  light  with  her  hand, 
she  descended  the.  .stairs.  1860  TYNDALL  Cine.  I.  xvi.  in 
A  wall  of  rock ..  sheltered  us  from  the  north  wind. 

b.  To  screen  from  pursuit,  attack,  blows,  etc. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  167  We  fl=d  amain,  pursu'd.  .With 

Heav'ns  afflicting  Thunder,  and  besought  The  Deep  to 
shelter  us.  I  bid.  xi.  820  Hee  with  them  of  Man  and  Beast 
Select  for  life  shall  in  the  Ark  be  lodg'd,  And  shelterd  round. 
1783  WATSON  Philip  III,  \.  (1839)  51  They  were  sheltered 
from  the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  by  a  dyke.  1862  Lu.  BROUGHAM 
Brit.  Const,  xx.  396  Harbours  and  ports,  which  may  shelter 
the  navy  in  the  operations  of  war. 


d 


Friendship's  Name.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  51  The 
vendor  who  had  made  use  of  the  act  for  sheltering  fraud. 
818  SHELLEY  Rosalind  505  Friend,  he  was  sheltered  by  the 
6rave,  And  therefore  dared  to  be  a  liar  !  1884  BOSANQUET 
tr.  Lotze's  Metaph.  444  Many.,  will  make  use  of  his  expres- 
sions in  order  to  shelter  under  a  great  name  their  favourite 
doctrine.  , 

d.  'To  succour  with  refuge,  to  harbour  (JO; 
to  take  under  one's  protection.  Of  a  place  :  To 
be  a  secure  home  or  refuge  for. 

1663  DRYDEN  Efi.  Cliarleton  53  These  Ruines  [Stonehenge] 
sheltered  once  His  Sacred  Head,  Then  when  from  Wor'ster's 
fatal  Field  He  fled.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xviii,  And  do  others 
beside  your  master  shelter  him  ?  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  \.  iii. 
105  His  children  and  his  wife,  whom  he  is  bound  To  love 
and  shelter.  1823  SCOTT  Betrothed  xxi,  Amid  the  same 
scenes  which  had  sheltered  her  infancy  and  childhood.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  cii.  4  The  roofs,  that  heard  our  earliest 
cry,  Will  shelter  one  of  stranger  race.  1868  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  II.  vii.  143  The  King,  instead  of  bringing 
them  to  justice,  was  sheltering  them.  1908  Black™.  Mag. 
July  147/1  When  he[Champlain]  died  in  the  city  which  had 
sheltered  him  for  many  years. 
t2.  To  ward  off.  06s.  rare. 

1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  337  A  place,  Rockey,  and 
hilley,  nothing  but  Heath,  and  some  small  shrubs  to  shelter 
rayne,  Sunne,  or  any  thing  from  one. 
3.  refl.  To   take  shelter;    to  take  refuge  from 
pursuit  or  attack. 

1611  COTGR.,  se  Taudir,  to  couer,  shrowd,  shelter,  hide 
himselfe.  1663  Act  15  Clias.  II,  c.  2  Preamb.,  Great  Townes 
where. .such  idle  and  lewd  persons  doe  shelter  themselves. 
(11701  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jerits.  Ded.,  To  Sir  C.  Hedges, 
The  only  Defence  I  have,  is  by  sheltring  my  self  in  the  Crowd. 
b.  fig.  Chiefly,  to  protect  oneself  from  punish- 
ment or  censure.  To  shelter  oneself  under,  behind  — 
=  to  use  the  protection  afforded  by  (what  is 
specified). 


sheltering  myself  behind  the  Prelate's  authority.  ..0/ 
THIRLWALL  Greece  xxxii.  IV.  225  They.. thought  it  better  to 
purchase  the  silence  of  the  informer— unless  they  could 
shelter  themselves  by  such  an  expedient. 

4.  intr.  for  rejl.  To  take  shelter ;  to  find  a  refuge. 
lit.  ycAfig. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  n.  iii,  Pigmie  cares  Can 
shelter  vnder  patience  shield.  1667  MILTON  f.  L.  xi.  223 
Hee  alone,  To  finde  where  Adam  shelterd,  took  his  way. 
1680  HICKERINGILL  Mtroz  Wks.  1716  I.  244  This  objection, 
under  which  all.. opposition  of  Authority  does  lurk  and 
shelter  to  this  day.  1727  [E.  DORRINGTON]  Philip  Quarll 
(1816)  14  A  company  of  buccaniers. -shelter  here,  a  1774 
GOLDSM.  tr.  Scarrons  Com.  Romance  (1775)  II.  124  The 
humane  gentry  about  the  country,  who  permitted  their  little 
troops  [sc.  gypsies]  to  shelter  in  the  villages.  1855  THACKE- 
RAY Newcomes  II.  xix.  192  She  fled  from  him  and  sheltered 
with  the  old  woman  who's  dead.  1882  GEIKIE  Geol.  Sk.  1 10 
We  sheltered  for  a  little  under  the  lower  basalt.  1899  F.  T. 
BULLEN  Way  Navy  79  She  also  reported  ovir  second-class 
cruiser.. out  of  action  and  sheltering — I  believe  in  Killery 
Bay. 

Shelterage  (Je'ltorOdj).  Also  7  sheltridge. 
[f.  SHELTER  sb.  +  -ABE.] 

f  1.  Sheltering.  Obs.  rare~\ 

1650  T.  BAYLY  Herba  Parietis  \.  3  Neither  was  the  Con- 
trivement  lesse  beneficiall,  respecting  the  three  walls  shell, 
ridge  from  the  foure  winds. 

2.  A  place  of  shelter. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  273  The  remanents  of  that  house. . 
is  turned  ouer  for  a  shelterage  forsheepe.  1836  Tait's  Mag. 
III.  447  His  household  goods  were  now  removed  to  more 
auspicious  shelterage. 

Sheltered  Qe'ltwd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SHELTER  v. 
+  -ED  1.]  In  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i".  v.  33  Well,  well,  he  was  the 
couertst  sheltred  Traytor  That  euer  liu'd.  1671  MILTON 
P.  L.  IV.  406  Whose  branching  arms . .  might  shield  From 
dews  and  damps  of  night  his  shelter'd  head.  1730-46  THOM- 
SON Autumn  1049  There  let  me  sit  beneath  the  sheltered 
slopes.  1851  HELPS  Camp.  Solit.  vi.  85  A  garden  seat  in  a 
sheltered  nook.  1890  KIPLING  Plain  Tales,  Throvm.  away 
14  To  rear  a  boy  under  what  parents  call  the  '  sheltered  life 
system  '  is.. not  wise.  1912  Ciuinib.  jfrtlf.  Oct.  742/1  The 
contrast  between  the  sheltered  and  the  shelterless. 

Shelterer  ije-ltsraj).    [f.  SHELTER  v.  +  -ER!.] 

1.  One  who  takes  shelter. 

1725  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6346/4  For  Relief  of  distressed 
Shelterers  in  the  Mint.  1856  Miss  MULOCK  John  Halifax 
i,  Shivering  shelterers  from  the  rain. 

2.  One  who  shelters  another. 

1822  BYRON  Werncrm.  iv.  79  In  leaving  thus  His  shelterer's 
asylum  to  the  risk  Of  a  discovery.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herevj. 
xxxii,  She.. was  liable  to  punishment  herself,_and  they  to 
punishment  also,  as  her  shelterers  and  accomplices. 

Sheltering  (Je-ltarirj),  -obi.  sb.  [f.  SHELTER  v. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb.  Also  concr.,  a 
place  of  shelter  (rare). 

1674  (title)  Learn  to  lye  Warm,  or,  An  apology  for  that 
Proverb.  Tis  good  sheltring  under  an  old  Hedge.  1707 
MORTIMER  Husb.  xvi.  367  The  sheltring  of  them  with  some 
Litter  may  do  well.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xlvi,  It's  better 
sheltering  under  an  auld  hedge  than  under  a  new-planted 
wood.  1901  MEREDITH  Reatiing  of  Life  115  So  those 
numerous  tribes  from  their  ships  and  their  sheltenngs  poured 
forth  On  that  plain  of  Scamander. 

Sheltering  (Je-ltarirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  SHELTER  v. 
+  -ING  2.]  That  shelters,  in  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1616  T.  SCOT  Philomythie  I.  (ed.  2)  F  6,  A  ridiculous 
Mouse  For  feare  of  Cats  leaning  her  sheltring  house.  1773 
[T  DAY]  Dying  Negro  18  And  death  extends  his  shell  ring 
arms  in  vain.  1817  SHELLEY  To  IV.  Shelley  41  Less  cruel 
than  the  savage  slaves  Who  hunt  us  o'er  these  sheltering 
waves.  1837  CAFLYLE  Fr.  Km.  II.  iv.  ix,  They  can .  .stick 
their  heads  ostrich-like  into  what  sheltering  Fallacy  is 
nearest.  1890  R.  BRIDGES  Shorter  Poems  I.  14  'Twas  at 
this  sheltering  hour  he  nightly  came. 

Shelteringly  (Je-ltarirjli),  adv.  [-LV  2.]  In 
a  sheltering  position  or  manner  ;  so  as  to  shelter. 

.848  Eraser's  Mag.  XXXVIII.  3"/2  The  glen  lies  before 
you,  with  its  bosky  braes  and  grassy  leas  shelteringly.  1886 
R.  A.  KING  Shadowed  Life  II.  i.  8  With  one  child  in  her 
lap,  and  her  arm  shelteringly  round  another. 

Shelterless  (Jetoales),  a.     [f.  SHELTER  sb.  + 

-LESS.] 

1.  Without  a  shelter  or  covering ;  unprotected 
from  the  elements. 

1714  ROWE  Jane  Shore  v.  i,  Now  sad  and  shelterless,  per. 
haps/ she  lyes,  Where  piercing  Winds  blow  sharp.  1820 
SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  II.  iv.  54  The  unseasonable  seasons 
drove  Their  shelterless,  pale  tribes  to  mountain  caves. 
1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Ens  ff  Psyche  Aug.  iv,  Fainting  and 
shelterless  Upon  the  mountain  it  were  death  to  bide. 

2.  That  affords  no  shelter  ;  not  furnished  with  a 
sheltering  structure. 

1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  a/Qua!.  (1809)  III.  113  We  were 
compelled  to  take  up  with  this  shelterless  hovel.  1814  [see 
SHADELESS  a.  i].  1839  Penny  Cyd.  XIV.  347/2  At  the  time 
of  the  cession..  Malta  was  almost  a  shelterless  rock.  iSBI 
Miss  BRADDON  Asphodel  iii,  Even  Daphne.,  blinked  a  little 
as  she  crossed  the  shelterless  promenade. 

Hence  Sfcelterlessness. 

c  1878-9  in  W.  J.  Fitz-Patrick  Life  T.  N.  £w4*  (1885)  II. 
298  The  houselessness  and  shelterlessness  of  our  Saviour. 

Sheltery  (Je-ltari),  a.  Also  8  sheltry.  [f. 
SHELTER  st>.  +  -Y.]  Affording  shelter. 

1719  SAVAGE  Wanderer  v.  155  No  sheltry  Trees  invite  the 


SHELTY. 

Wand'rer's  Eye.  1770  G.  WHITE  Seltornt,  To  Ptnnant 
29  Oct.,  They  spend  their  winters  under  the  warm  and 
sheltery  shores  of  Gibraltar  and  Barbary.  1826  Blackw. 
Mag.  XX.  3  Sheltery  groves. 

Sheltie,  shelty  (Je-lti).  Sc.  Also  7  pi.  shai- 

ties,  8  //.  schelties,  sheltys,  9  Sc.  dial,  shaltie, 
-y,  shawltie.  [Prob.  repr.  the  Orkney  or  Caithness 
pronunciation  oi  ON.  Hjalti  Shetlander.] 

1.  A  Shetland  pony ;  now,  any  small  pony.  (In 
early  quots.  more  fully  ^shelly  horse.} 

1650  in  J.  C.  Lees  Hist.  Inverness  vi.  (1897)  73  Montrose 
sat  upon  a  little  shelty  horse  without  a  saddle.  1654  BLAEU 
Atlas  v,  (Scotia)  144/1  Sunt  &  eis  Equulei  (ShalCies  vulgo 
vocant)  specie  quidem  contemptibiles,  sed  ad  omnes  usus, 
supra  quam  credi  potest,  strenui.  a  1688  J.  WALLACE  Descr. 
Orkney  (1693)  13  Their  Horses  are  but  little,  Yet  strong. ., 
most  of  which  they  get  from  Zetland,  and  are  called  Shelties. 
c  1730  BURT  Lett.  ff.  Scot.  (1754)  II.  xvii.  52  Those  Sheltys, 
being  never  shod.  1742  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IV. 
294  [In  Shetland]  They  have  Plenty  of  little  Horses,  which 
they  call  Schelties.  1793  SYME  in  Burns'  Wks.  (1800)  I.  206, 
I  got  Burns  a  grey  Highland  shelty  to  ride  on.  1828  SCOTT 
in  Lockhart  (1839)  IX.  273  My  smart  hack  has  dwindled 
into  a  Zetland  shelty.  1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss  Hags 
xxvi,  My  Galloway  sheitie  . .  took  me  bravely  over  the 
moss-hags. 

2.  A  Shetlander.  nonce-use. 

1888  EDMONDSTON  &  SAXBY  Home  of  Naturalist  180,  I 
make  the  acquaintance  of  other  Shelties  in  the  same  way. 

Sheltopusik  (Je-lt<;p«<:zik).  Also  soh-.  [a. 
Russ.  jKe.Trony3iiKt  (selu>p«zik).]  A  lizard  of  the 
genus  Psettdopus  (P.  pallasii). 

1841  Penny  Cyd.  XXI.  25/2  Scheltopusik  or  Sheltopusik, 
the  ordinary  name  for  a  genus  of  Reptiles,  Psendopus  of 
Merrem  Ibid.  72/2  The  Scheltopusiks.  1882  GtfNTHEK  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  735/1  The  Glass-Snake  (Pseudopns 
pallasii]  or  Sheltopusik  (Russ.)  is  common  in  Dalmatia, 
Hungary,  southern  Russia,  and . .  Central  Asia. 

t  Sheltron l.  Obs.  Forms :  i  scyld-,  scild- 
truma,  scyl-,  soeltruma,  3  sceld-trome,  -trume, 
soltrome,  -trume,  4  schiltron,  -trum,  -trun, 
-t(e)roun,  (childrome),  seheltroun,  (ohel- 
troun),  s(c)heltrome,  -trun,  -trum,  soheld(es)- 
trome,  (sohetrome),  sheltrone,  shil-,  shyl- 
troun,  shultrom,  scholtrom,  -trum,  4-5  sohel- 
trom,  -tron,  sheltron,  sohiltrom,  5  sheltroun, 
shiltron,  shildryme,  shyltron,  sheldrun,  5-6 
seheltrone,  (5  cheltrone,  6  seltron),  6  Hist. 
schiltron.  [OE.  scieldtruma,  f.  scield  SHIELD  sb.  + 

trunia  troop. 

The  original  sense  is  that  of  a  body  of  men  protected  by 
their  shields  locked  so  as  to  form  a  roof  and  wall ;  =  TESTUDO 
3  b.  Cf.  the  synonymous  or  nearly  synonymous  OE.  scield- 
turf  (=  ON.  skjaldborg),  scieldhrcofa,  scicMweall.} 

1.  A  close,  compact  body  of  troops ;  troops 
drawn  up  in  battle  array ;  a  phalanx. 

The  word  became  obsolete  in  the  isth  c. ;  all  subsequent 
examples  are  echoes  from  early  chronicles. 

c  looo  ^ELFRIC  Gram,  xlvii.  (Z.)  274  Sutler  densa  testudtne 
under  oiccum  scyldtruman  o33e  randbea^e.  c  looo  in  Napier 
OE  Glosses  i.  2959  Tcstudine,  of  scyltruman.  c  1205  LAY. 
16371  Henomhiseorles..&  his  holdeste  men..&  makede 
his  sceld-trume  [^1275  one  soltrome].  Ibid.  27506  Heo 
comen  to  bere  uerde..&  bene  sceld-trume  [1:1275  sultrome] 
breken.  c  1325  Coer  de  L.  5577  They  made  seheltroun  and 
bataylyde  Ibid.  5744  He  brak  asunder  the  scheltrome. 
CI330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  3512  fey  bere  be 
lauiices  vpand  doun,On  l>e  manere  of  ascheltroun  [PetytMS. 
cheltroun].  I37S  HARBOUR  BrMt  xii.  4/9  For  all  thair 
battalis  sammyn  wer  In  a  schiltrum  \Camb.  MS.  childrome). 
1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xiv.  8  And  thei  dressiden  ajens  hem 
sheltrun  in  the  wodi  valey.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
III.  61  Pe  Romaynswyfes..weme..bytwenebescheltroms, 
and  cryde  pees.  I393  LAHGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  294  [They] 
sheteb  out  shot  ynowh  bus  shultrom  to  blende.  1422 
YONGE  tr.  Sicreta  Secret,  xxxi.  174  Hamball.  .ordaynyd  his 
shildrymes,  steryn  battaill  he  yaue.  c  1440  Eng.  Cong.  Ircl. 
(Rawl  MS.)  31  Thay  brakyn  har  sheldrun,  and  wentyn 
aflyr.  ^1450  Merlin  xx.  326  A-gein  hem  myght  endure 
noon  barneys,  ne  no  kynge,  ne  warde,  ne  sheltron,  were  it 
neuer  so  clos.  a  1513  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  ccxvn.  (1516)  137/1 
(Battle  of  Hastings.)  Than  the  Seltrons  smote  togyder  with 
a  great  noyse  and  crye,  and  faught  sore.  153°  PALSGR.  266/2 
Seheltrone  of  a  batayle.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III. 
307/2  The  Scots  [at  Falkirk,  1298]  were  diuided  in  foure 
schiltrons,  as  they  termed  them,  or  as  we  may  saie,  round 

fir  ^14. .  Salutation  Our  Lady  19  in  MS. Cantab.  Ff.l. 
iS,  to  31  b,  Heyle,  scheltrun  schouris  to  shelde  1  c  1425 
Orolog.  Safient. ii.  in  Anglia  X.  343/39  P<=  best  prevede 
knihtessette  in  be  cheltrone  of  Cnste. 

2    Iransf.  Applied  to  a  compact  body  ol  ships. 

c  1400  Datr.  Troy  3239  The  sheltrun  togedur,  pat  Bid 
werewith  folke . . ,  Sesit  vp  bere  sailes.  Ibid.  6033.  _ 

U  The  word  jeltron,  geltron  in  the  following 
quot. ,  commonly  cited  as  a  form  of  sheltron,  is  prob. 
a  misprint  for  *jestron,  gestron  :  see  GESTERON. 

I^HL-kscorncr  (W.  de  W.)  A  ij  b,  No  armure  so  strange 


(a  1586)  geltron]. 

•r  Sheltron  a.   Obs.  rare-1.    In  4  soheltroun 
sheltrom,  -trun,  shyltroun.     [?  A  corruption  of 
some  form  of  SCANTJLLON. 

Perh  only  a  misreading  on  the  part  of  a  scribe  i  the  word 
sheltron  in  its  proper  use  occurs  in  the  poem.] 

A  standard,  gauge. 

ITJT  LANGL  P.  PI.  «•  xiv.  81  For-bi  mesure  we  vs  wel  and 
mate  owre  faithe  owre  seheltroun  \v.rr.  as  above]. 

Shelty.  rare-"1.    [Prob.  some  error  :  cf.  shelter, 
shanty,  shieling^    Used  for :  A  hut,  shed. 


SHELVE. 

iSu  R.  CURZON  Monast.  Levant  m.  xviii.  (1845)  263  \Ve 
found  ourselves  at  another  wretched  shelty  dignified  with 
the  name  of  khan.  1871  A.  R.  WALLACE  Nat,  Select,  vi. 
(ed.  2)  212  The  Highland  stone  shelty. 

Shelty  :  see  SHELTIE. 

Shelve  (Jelv),  j/M  [A  new  sing,  evolved  from 
=  SHELF  sb2  AlsoComb. 


35   Th 
gh  shel 


f  shdveflat. 


swashruter  huffling  Flundge  vs  on  high  shelueflats,  to  the 
rocks  vs  he  buffeted  after.  1611  SPEED  Hist,  Gt.  Brit,  ix, 
xxiv,  g  210.  861  Guidelesse  she  droue  with  the  tyde  vpon  a 
shelue  in  the  shoare  of  Callis.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's 
Trav.  122  There  lies  a  Shelve  a  League  in  length..  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Riuer,  which  at  low  water  holds  not  above 
five  or  six  foot  water.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  78.  2/1  The 
Shelve  which  stop'd  up  Sandwich  Haven.  1831  SCOTT 
Pirate  Introd.,  Tlie  wild  cape,  or  formidable  shelve,  which 
requires  to  be  marked  by  a  lighthouse. 
fig.  1697  C.  LESLIE  Snake  in  Crass  (ed.  2)  120  That  desperate 
Shelve  upon  which  both  our  Church  and  State  have  suffer'd 
miserable  Shipwreck.  1824  SCOTT  Sf.  Ronan's  xx,  This 
plan  was  wrecked  upon  the  ordinary  shelve,  to  wit,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  performers. 

Shelve  (Jelv),  sb*  [f.  SHELVE  t>.l  (sense  i).] 
A  ledge  or  shelf  of  rojk,  or  mountain. 

a  1701  MU-XDRELL  Jonrn.  Jems.  28  Mar.  (1703)  76  On 
the  left  side  of  it  is  shewn  the  Prophet's  Bed,  being  a  shelve 
on  the  Rock.  1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eng.  $  Scot,  416  We  find 
the  valley  or  shelve,  between  the  third  and  the  highest 
mountain,..  covered  with  a  species  of  oak.  1808  FORSVTH 
Beauties  Scot.  V.  290  The  rapidity  and  rumbling  of  the 
rivers,  falling  from  shelve  to  shelve.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles 
m.  xvi,  Precipices.  .Yielding  no  track  for  goat  or  deer, 
Save  the  black  shelves  we  tread.  1820  KEATS  Hyperion 
n.  64  Above  her,  on  a  crag's  uneasy  shelve,  Upon  his  elbow 
rais'd,  all  prostrate  else,  Shadow'd  Enceladus. 

t  Shelve,  z'.1  Obs,—1  [perh.  an  arbitrary  altera- 
tion of  shelde  SHIELD  v.  for  the  sake  of  rhyme. 
Cf.  SHELF  &.1]  trans.  ?To  shield,  defend. 

c  1425  Cast.  Persev.  2576  in  Macro  Plays  (1904)  154  Whyl 
he  held  hym  in  bis  halle,  fro  dedly  synne  we  did  hym 
schelue  [rhywe-ivord  delue]. 

Shelve  ^Jelv),  v?    [f.  shelves  pi.  of  SHELF  ^.1] 
1  1.  intr.  To  project  like  a  shelf,  overhang.   Obs. 
1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  in.  i.  115  Her  chamber  is  aloft.. 
And  built  so  sheluing,  that  one  cannot  climbe  it. 

2.  trans.  To  provide  with  shelves,  esp.  to  furnish 
(a  library,  etc.)  with  bookshelves. 

1598  in  H.  Bradshaw  Coll.  Papers  169  Item  a  studdye 
desked  and  shelved  rounde.  1727  [K.  DORRISGTON]  Philip 
Quartt  (iBi6)  52  His  barrack,  .he  shelved  round  with  platted 
twigs  after  the  manner  of  his  table.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLE 
After  Icebergs  181  You  would  be  delighted,  though,  with 
the  little  vales,  notched  and  shelved  with  craggy  terraces. 
1886  iSth  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Rec.  Irel.  9  Six  bays  have  been 
shelved  with  galvanized  iron,  instead  of..  wooden  fittings. 

3.  To  place  on  a  shelf  or  shelves  ;  esp.  to  place 
or  arrange  (books)  upon  shelves. 

1655  FULLER  Cambridge  79  The  .  .  Libraries  .  .  are  bestowed 
upon  Cambridge,  and  are  beautifully  shelved.  1801  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  648/1  This..  long  expected 
work,  will  of  course  be  shelved  with  eagerness  in  the 
libraries  of  scholars.  1827  SCOTT  Jrnl.  i  July,  I  employed 
myself.,  entering  all  the  books,  .into  a  temporary  catalogue, 
so  as  to  have  them  shelved  and  marked.  1864  Reader 
21  _May  652/1  To  have  each  book,  as  it  is  brought  in, 
registered,  shelved,  and  catalogued. 
b.  transf. 

1832  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  I.  288  You  knock  your 
head,  you  bruise  your  arms,  all  the  while  being  shelved  in  a 
cupboard  five  feet  from  the  floor,  1847  H.  MILLER  First 


Impress.  Eng.  iv.  58  We  find  it  [the  bone-bed]  shelved  high 
if  I  may  so  speak,  in  the  first  storey  of  the  [Upper  Silurian 


system. 


4.  Jig.  To  lay  aside  as  on  a  shelf,  to  put  away  or 
up  as  done  with.  a.  To  remove  (a  person)  from 
active  service.  Also  rejl. 

1812  Sporting  Mag.  XL.  131  Defeat,  which  would  tend  to 
annihilate  their  fame,  and  what  is  technically  termed  shelve 
them.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  ix.  i,  [He]  being  shelved  with  a 
plausible  excuse  of  tender  compassion  for  his  infirmities. 
1850  LD.  STANLEY  in  Croker  Papers  (1884)  18  Aug.,  Some 
of  the  present  Government.. will  be  shelved.  1876  MRS. 
OLIPHANT  Curate  in  Charge  viii,  To  shelve  himself  in  an 
obscure  place  like  Brentburn.  188$  Jfaac/t.  Exam,  n  June 
5/i  To  be  shelved  in  a  safe  place  is  not  what  Lord  R. 
Churchill  wants. 

b.  To    put  aside   (a  question,  etc.)  from  con- 
sideration. 

1847  Hlustr.  Lond.  AV««  10  July  27/1  In  order  that  the 
opera  should  not  be  shelved.  1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  \.  x, 
The  Circumlocution  Office,  being  reminded  that  my  lords 
had  arrived  at  no  decision,  shelved  the  business.  1877 
E.  R.  CONDER  Bos.  Faith  ii.  62  In  deliberative  assemblies, 
an  expedient  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  shelving  the  matter 
in  debate  by  raising  what  is  termed  '  the  previous  question  '. 
1890  Spectator  29  Mar.  433/a  It  was  evident. .that  the 
more  ambitious  part  of  the  original  programme  would  be 
shelved  by  common  consent. 

Shelve  (Jelv),  v*  [Of  obscure  origin  :  forma- 
tion from  SHELF  sb.1  or  sb.%  seems  unlikely  on 
account  of  the  sense.  Cf.  WFris.  skelf  adj., 
somewhat  oblique,  not  quite  straight  or  level.] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  surface  :  To  slope  gradually.  Also 
with  aiuay,  *'«,  off,  etc, 

161^  GORGES  Lucan  in.  106  Whose  hollow  pent-house 
sheluing  steepe  Did  them  from  blowes  and  danger  keepe. 
Ibid.  vi.  215  That  long  stretching  Malean  straine  That 
shelues  so  farre  into  the  maine.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees 
I.  (ed.  2)  129  A  loose  warme  soyle  is  accompted  best  if  it 
be  shelving  upon  the  sunne.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy*  round 
World  402  The  bank  shelves  away  very  fast  from  the 
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Northern  shore.  1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  in  Coltness  Collect. 
(Maitland  Club)  122  The  first  [fish-pond],  .was  made  with 
no  great  nicety;  it  shelved  in  from  all  sides.  1823  !•'. 
CLISSOLD  Ascent  Mt.  Blanc  11  A  precipitous  declivity, 
which  shelved  down,  upon  our  right,  in  one  plane  of  smoot'h 
rock,  to  the  depth  of  1000  feet.  1860  tr.  Harl-.vig's  Sea  $• 
Wonders  \.  7  The  valley  of  the  Atlantic  deepens  in  mid- 
ocean..,  gradually  shelving  up  towards  both  continents. 
1869  TOZER  HigM.  Turkey  I.  129  Precipitous  banks  of 
wood,  which  shelved  downwards  from  our  feet.  1885-94  ^- 
BRIDGES  Kros  fy  Psyche  May  iii,  A  little  hill,  whose  base 
Shelved  off  into  the  valley  all  around. 

t  2.  To  have  an  inclined  position.   0/>s. 

1644  DIGBV  Nat.  Bodies  xix.  §  i.  166  If  you  hold  a  sticke 
in  running  water,  sheluing  against  the  streame.  1763  MILLS 
Pratt.  Hnsb.  IV.  35!  The  shoots  [of  the  vine]  should  be 
fastened  so  as  that,  when  they  grow  beyond  the  frame,  they 
may  go  shelving  from  it,  and  not  hang  by  their  binding. 

3.  trans.  To  tilt  or  tip  up  (a  cart),  dial. 


lie  obliquely.   E[astcrn].    1875  W.  D.  PARISH  Sussc.r  Gloss. 

Shelvement  (Je-lvmcnt).  dial.  Also  shel- 
ment,  shilment,  -mont.  [f.  SHKLVE  rp.-  +  -MKNT.] 
=  SHELVING  vbl.  JT/J.I  3. 

1808  JAMIKSOX,  Shiltnonts*  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  l-'ann 
III.  1088  When  the  corn  is  on  a  level  with  the  frame  01 
shilments  of  the  cart,  the  sheaves  are  then  laid  across  tin: 
body  of  the  cart  in  a  row  along  both  sides  of  the  fraim-. 
tbid,  1172  Three  oak  standards.. tenoned.. at  top  into  tlie 
top  rails,  or  shelvements. 

Shelver1  (Je'lvej).     [f.  SHELVE  Z/.:'  +  -ER!.] 

1.  A  workman  employed  to  tilt  carts. 

1587  FLKMIN-G  Contn.  Holinshcd\\\.  1544.2  Eight  .shulucr-. 
uhich  pulled  downe  the  courts  as  they  came  to  the  place 
where  it  was  needfull  to  vnlode.  Ibid.  1545/1  When  the 
taile  of  the  court  was  turned  to  the  water  side,  the  shcluer 
plucked  downe  the  load. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1891  Century  Diet.,  Shelver,  a  w.iyon  or  truck  sheUi:r^  ^r 
sloping  toward  the  back. 

Shelver-  (je'lvw)-  ^^-  U-  SHELVE  z>.2  + 
-ER1.]  One  who  shelves  or  puts  aside. 

1881  Ttiiies^  26  .Mar.  13/4  The  treaty.. was  shelved  with 
the  avowed  intention  on  the  part  of  the  shelvers  to  get  rid  of 

it  altogether. 

Shelving  (Je-lvirj),  vbl.  J/'.l  Also  dial,  (in 
sense  3)  shilvin,  shilbin,  selvin,  silvin  :  see 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  [f.  SHELVE  v.2  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SHELVE  -. 

1632  in  K.  B.  Jupp Carpenters'  Co.(iSSj)  ?Q;  The  Shelving 
of  all  Roomes  vnwainscotteti  and  vnpannelled  with  Su.itu-. 
and  bracketts.  1665  HUATHWAIT  Comm.  Chaucer  (Chaucer 
isoc.J  9  I-'rom  whence  he  descendeth  to  the  too  accurate  dis- 
posing or  shelving  of  his  liooks,  his  Augur  stones  [etc.]. 
1848  Blackw.  J/rtf.  Sept.  279  Whilst  on  the  subject  of 
shelving,  let  us  remark  that  the  Scottish.  .Bills  have  shared 
a  similar  fate. 

2.  Shelves  collectively,  also  material  for  shelves. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  fik.  Farm  I.  214  The  best  shelving  for 

a  milk-house  is  marble.  1895  SCULLY  Kafir  Stories  18 
The  counter  was  high,  .and  the  shelving,  sparsely  filled  with 
..bottles. 

3.  //.  See  quot.  1788.  Also  rarely  in  sing. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  fiks.  (Surtees)  16  Lay  them  in  4 
severall  rowes,  crosse  over  the  shelvinges  of  the  waine. 
1788  W.  H.  MARSHALL  E.  Yorks.  11.351  S/u-h':'ngs,movtMe 
side-rails  of  a  waggon  or  cart ;  put  on  for  a  top-load,  and 
taken  off  for  a  body-load.  1805  R.  W,  DICKSON  Pract. 
Agric.  I.  38  13 y  the  addition  of  shelvings.. the  different 
crops  can  be  carried  with  great  facility.  1867  Gainslmrgh 
News  23  Mar.  in  N.  IV.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.  Sideboard^  i 
waggon  with  shelvings  and  sideboards.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER 
Johnny  Gibb  i,  Heely,  heely,  Tarn,  ye  glaiket  stirk— ye 
Diana  on  the  bin1  shelvin'  o'  the  cairt. 

Shelving  (Je-lvin\  vbl.  sb%    [f.  SHELVE  v.z  + 

-ING1.] 

1.  The  tilting  or  tipping  up  of  carts  to  deposit 
the  load. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshcd  III.  1544/2  Eight  men 
called  vntingers,  to  loose  and  vndoo  the  tackle  of  euerie 
court  immediatlie  before  the  vnloding  or  sbeluing  thereof. 

2.  The  fact  or  condition  of  sloping ;  the  degree 
of  sloping ;  a  sloping  surface  ;  a  shelve. 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thei>enot's  Trav,  n.  87  In  some 
places  they  make  a  little  shelving,  that  the  rain-Water 
may  run  off  (from  the  terrace]  into  wooden  Spouts.  17*1 
MORTIMER  Husb.  (ed.  2)  II.  192  To  be.. raised  a  Foot  or 
more  higher  than  the  South-side,  that  by  a  little  shelving 
the  Cover  may  the  better  carry  off  the  Ram.  1853  TH.  Ross 
tr.  ffitm&tUft  Trav.  III.  xxi.v.  170  The  great  inclination 
of  the  shelvings,  the  smallness  of  the  island, ..  may  be  con- 
sidered  as.  .causes  of  the  want  of  rivers. 

Shelving  (Je-Ivig),  ///.  a.  [f.  SHELVE  z>.3  + 
-ING  -.]  Tnat  shelves  or  slopes. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trar.  in.  192  In  the  midst  of  the  sheluing 
roofe,  another  vpright  aspireth.  1621  —  Ovicfs  Met.  ix. 
(i626j  182  A  Lake  there  is,  which  sheluing  margents  bound. 
1662  GERBIER  Principles  34  Its  usual  standing  place  being 
so  much  shelving,  accustomes  the  Horse.. to  be  more  light 
.  .in  his  Gate.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  v.  564  Where  to  the  seas 
the  shelving  shore  declin'd  And  form'd  a  bay.  1762  COLMAN 
Afus.  Laiiy  n.  24  A  couple  of  vile  shelving  garrets,  where 
I  could  scarce  stand  upright.  1788  GIBBON  Dec/.  4  f.  xli. 
IV.  128  Innumerable  arrows  glanced  without  effect  from  the 
compact  and  shelving  order  of  their  bucklers.  1839  DICKENS 
Nick.  Nick.  Ixii,  The  room,  .had  a  shelving  roof;  high  in 
one  part,  and  at  another  descending  almost  to  the  floor. 
1884  J.  COLBORNE  Hicks  Pasha  51  We  descend  a  shelving 
gravelly  plain  into  Berber. 

1649  BLITH  Eng.  Improv,  iii.  20  If  your  Lands  lye  more 
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shelving  or  descending  towards  tlie  River.  1657  S  PL'RCHAS 
Pol.  Flying-Ins,  xvi.  105  Peeces  of  Wood.. set  shelving,  or 
leaning  towards  the  North.  1683  MOXON  Mecli.  Excrc., 
Printing  in.  20  The  Ca-,e  standing  shelving  downwards 
towards  them,  the  Letters,  .tend  towards  the  hither  side. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Murine  (1776)  n.  s.  v.  Talus,  Confer 
\  en  Ttilus,  to  hew  a  plank  shelving,  or  with  a  slanting  edge. 

Hence  She'lving-ly  ,uh'.,  She'lvingness. 

1680  H.  MOHK  Apocal.  A  foe.  iv.  46  One  [Bea^l]  appeared 
just  m  the  midst  before  the  Throne,  and  the  spectacle  bein^ 
exhibited  to  him  shelvingly,  another  appeared  beyond  the 
Throne  in  the  same  line.  1727  BOVETI  h'r.-Kng.  Diet.,  Pen- 
chant, steepness,  declivity,  bending,  shelvingness,  bias. 

Shelvy  tje-lvi),  «.i  [f.  SHELVE  j*.i  +  -y.]  Of 
a  shore  :  Having  shelves  or  dangerous  sand-banks. 
fOf  a  brook  :  Full  of  sand-banks. 

Perh.  used  by^some  writers  with  sense  derived  from 
SHELVE  ~'.  :  Sloping  down. 

1598  SHAKS.  .Merry  I!',  in.  v.  15,  I  had  becne  drown'd,  but 
that  the  shore  was  sheltiy  :i!ul  shalluu-.  1609  ARMIX //<i/. 
Taylor  C  4  b,  Through  sheluie  Krooks  (by  setlgy  banck> 
'I'be  shallow  and  the  deepe).  1657  R.  I, ICON:  Karbadpcs  7"'* 
The^Lteward  part  of  the  Hand  being  rather  shelvie  then 
rockie,  they  seldome  or  never  are  castaway.  1746  \V.  Hoi  -- 
1  L  v  J-\i  I  ,  17  (S  I.  jo2  Tile  Ship  would  i,e  certaii.ly  u : 
on  the  shelvy  Coast  of  Holland.  1764  GOI.PSM.  'J'/;ir.  34  A- 
well.. On  Idra's  cliffs  as  Arno's  shell y  side.  1804  Scon 
I'.infs  hiCiint.  8  The  waves.  . da^h  ay.-iinst  the  sbe!v\- strair  i. 
1872  BLACKIB  Lays  Hi^'tl.  2  Uncouth  people  li^iing  on  a 
-h  Ivy  shore.  1885  A.  M  i  XK  i  .s'mvj  tVuXv/ 5  lie  breasts 
the  main  And  ^ain.s,  much-spent,  a  shelvy  reef. 

Shelvy  (Je-lvi),  a.-  mrt.  [f.  SHELVE  sb.-  + 
-V.]  Projecting  like  a  shelf;  overhanging. 

1831  JANE  I'OKTKU  Sit-  E.  S,-<i:c:m:'s  .\',irr.  1/14?,  I  (!,•- 
poMted'  t!ie  spade  under  a  shelvv  rock.  1862  lljxaow  ll'ifj 


. 
i  The  .shelvy  .si^e  of  Sno'-vdon  ru^e  above 


poste     the  spa 

/'  alt's  II.  xii.   i 
me  on  the  left. 

Shelynge,  obs.  form  of  SHTI.I.IXG. 

t  She  m.    0/>s.  rarc-^,   [Cheshire  pronunciation 

of  SKAM  j/'.1]   =  SKAM  s?>.1  6. 

1688  HOI.MK  Armoury  in.  92  '\  A  Shem,  is  when  two  edges 

j    [of  lead]  are  turned  one  over  the  other.     Il>id.  .325/2   By 

the>e  Pincers  t\\'o  Skirts  of  Lead  are  turned  one  over  the 

other,  without  cutting  or  bruising  the    Lead;  this  kind  of 

Rolling  of  Lead  one  within  another,  is  termed  a  Shem. 

S.)  She'ining-  a.t  that  forms  a  *  shem  '. 

1688  HOLMF,  Armoury  in.    326/1    The    Slieinin^    Mallet. 
1     //vV.  3^5/2  A  I'luinmers  I'incers  or  Sheming  Pincers. 

Bhemaul,  Shemo,  obs.  if.  SHAMAL,  SKAM  sb:- 

Shemeful,  obs.  u.rms  of  SHAMEFUL. 

Shemer,  obs.  form  of  CHIMKIU:,  SHIMMKU  t'. 

Shemerand,  obs.  var.  SHIMMKKINT;  ///.  a. 

t  Shemewe.  Ofa.  Forms:  6  shamewe,  she- 
mew,  ehemew.  [Perh.  <irig.  a  misreading  of  some 
form  of  CniMKK1.]  >=  CIIIMER  !. 

1517  in  Planche  CycL  Costnme  (iSjGj  I.  450  A  'cote  or 
shamewe  '.  1535  Wardr,  Ace.  Hen.  /'///in  Arch.vologia 
IX.  245  A  shamewe  of  blacke  printed  satten.  1548  HALI. 
Chron.,  Hen.  I'll!  (1550)  65  A  new  fassion  garment,  called 
a  Shemew,  which  was  in  effect  a  gowne  cut  in  the  middle. 
Ibid.  77,  L.perceiued  thabiliment  royall  of  the  Frenche 
kynge,  liis  garment  was  a  ehemew. 

Shemite  Je-moit),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  Shem  (Ileb. 
DC*,  Gr.  2^,  L.  Sc'm),  name  of  the  eldest  son  of 

Noah  fcf.  Gen,  vi.  10)  +-ITE.]  =  SEMITE  a.  and,r/>. 
1659  CELL  Ess.  Amend.  Eng.  Transl.  Bible  103  The  fear, 
faith,  hope,  love  of  God,  if  we  be  true  Shemites,  must  inform 
our  whole  life.  1835  KIKHY  Hob.  <y  Inst.  Anim.  ii.  I.  76 
The  Shemites  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  passing  over  to  America. 
1844  PuiCHARD/'/ys.  Hist.  Man.  (ed.  3)  IV.  549  Nations  of 
Shemite  origin.  1877  R,  S.  POOLE  in  Encycl.  Zirif.  VII. 
722/2  The  generous  qualities  of  the  Shemite  are  beint;  per- 
petually perverted  by  the  inferior  impulses  of  the  Nigritian. 

Hence  Sh.emi*tic  a,  and  sl>.  —  SEMITIC  a.  and 
sb.  Shemi'ticizefc'.  =  SEMITICI/EZ/.  Shemi'tisli 
a.,  having  Shemitic  characteristics.  She-mitism, 
the  attributes  characteristic  of  the  Shemitic  peoples. 

1828  WEBSTER  Introd.  p.  xvi/a  The  real  original  sense  of 
this  Shemitic  verb  is  to  remove.  1845  KnroCyr/.  BibL  Lit. 
s.  v.  Harlot^  By  a  common  association  of  ideas  in  the 
Shemttish  dialects.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Philistines,  The  Shemitics 
gave  place  to  the  Hellenics  —  a  change  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  Minos.  1850  W.  IKVING  Mahomet  I.  22  The  intel- 
lectual attributes  of  the  Shemitic  race.  1863  R.  S.  POOLK 
in  lr*.  Smith's  Diet.  Bible  III.  1815/2  The  Egyptian  words 
occurring  in  Hebrew  are  few,  and  the  forms  of  some  of  them 
evidently  Shemhicized.  1873  LELANU  Egypt.  Sketch-Bit. 
251  A  true  Shemitic  mania  for  making  money.  1882-3  SCHAKF 
Encycl.  Relig.  Kno^ul.  I.  665  Far  outside  of  Shemitism  one 
finds  serpent-worship. 

t  Shench,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  i,  3  scone,  2-3 
scenche,  (senche),  3,  5  schench,  4  sacench. 
[OE.  scpic  masc.  :—  prehistoric  *skarjki-J  related 
to  scfncan  SIIENCH  v.]  A  cupful,  drink  (of  liquor). 
Cf.  Moneschenche  NUNCHEON. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  42  Ca:lc  vel  scene  [L.  calicem} 
wxtres  caldes.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  128  Syledrincan  on 
wine,  twe^an  scenceas  oSAe  ftrj*.  c  1250  Moral  Ode  331 
(Egerton  MS.)  pes  wor!5  us  wule  for-drenche  Mest  alle  men 
he  ^uied  drinke,  of  one  deofles  scenche  [  Trin.  J/.S'.  of  on  euele 
senche].  c  1205  LAV.  9692  pus  seide  be  King  .  .  per  he  saet  mid 
his  scenche  An  his  kine-benche.  Ibid.  13461  He  lette  heorn 
bringen  schenches  of  feole  cunne  drenches.  13..  Seuytt 
Sag.  (Weber)  562  He  made  ther-under  a  grene  bench,  And 
drank  ther-under  mane  a  sscench. 

t  Shench,  shenk,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  1-2 
scenoan,  scaenc(e)an,  soencean,  3  scenche, 
scencche,  (ssenche,  3-4  senche),  3-5  schenche, 

4  shenche  ;  ^3.  2-3  Orm.  shennkenn,  3  senken, 

5  schenkyn.     [OE.  sfffic&an  =  OFris. 
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OS.  skenkian  (MLG.  schenken,  whence  ON. 
skenkja.  Da.  sksenke,  Sw.  sMnka\  MDti.,  mod. 
Du.  schenken,  OHG.  sunken  (MHG.,  mod.G. 
schenken) :— OTeut.  *skaykjan.  Cf.  SKINK  v, 

For  conjectures  as  to  the  ulterior  etymology  see  Kluge 
and  Falk  &  Torp.] 

trans.  To  jxmr  out  (liquor);  togive(aperson)  drink. 

a.  Beowulf  496  pegn  nytte  beheold  se  be  on  handa  baer 
liroden  ealowxje  scencte  scir  wered.  a  1050  Lamb.  Ps. 
xxxv.  9  His  heob  ^edrencte.  .of  bur  nan  binre  wynsumnysse 
&  bu  scaencst  [L.potabis]  hij.  a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  xxviii. 
(1889)  106  paet  nys  coss  raccean  ac  scencean  \\,.  propinare\. 
c  1205  LAY.  8124  I-scagngte  mid  beore.  Ibid.  20375  nesasio 
mid  his  }elpe  benne  me  him  win  scenccheS.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  2526  pe  drlnke  vor  to  ssenche  [v.rr.  schenche, 
swenchej.  13..  K.  Alls.  7581  (Laud  MS.)  He  was..ysette 
on  hei^e  benche,  And  wyne  &  pyement  gynneb  shenche. 
1390  COWER  Conf.  I.  263  Envie  . .  halt  taverne  forto  schenche 
That  drink  which  maklh  the  herte  brenne. 

/3.  c  1200  OKMIS  15403,  &  tu,  Icf  Laferrd  Jesu  Crist,  Ne 
shermkesst  nohht  tatt  wise.  4:1250  den.  fy  Ex.  322  He., 
senkede  hire  hnre  aldre  bale,  c  1440  Prontp.  Pan'.  445/1 
Schenkyn  drynke,  ^w^J/Wfl. 

Hence  t  She'nker. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pati>.  51  'i  Bryllare  of  diynke,  or  schenkare, 
(drinkshankere,  /'..',  propitiator^  propinatrix. 

Shenchipp,  obs.  form  of  SHENDSHIP. 

tShend,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SHEND  v.  Cf. 
SHOND.]  Disgrace,  ruin. 

c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk,  7304  We  Hgge  here  in  stormes  and 
schende.  a  1450  Le  ftlorte  Arth.  1664  The  squyer  than  was 
done  tu  shende.  c  1450  LOVELICH  Merlin  284  For  jlle  werk 
bryngeth  a  man  to  evele  ende  And  jn  to  synne  &  synneres 
schende. 

Sheild  (Jend),  z>.1  Now  dial,  and  arch.  Pa.  t. 
and  pa.  pple.  shent  (Jent).  Forms :  i  (se-) 
scendan,  (sesciendan,  -scyndan},  2  sceandan, 

3  scanden,  scenden,  sceind,  schiende,s(s)ende, 
(Onni)i}  shennd,   3-5  schend,   3-7   shende,  4 
shind,  shynde,  scheend,  scheind,  4-5  schind, 
schyiide,  sheende,  4-6  Sc.  schent,  5  sheynd, 
(schente,  6-7  shent),    2-  shend ;   3  fers.  sing. 
jPres.    Ind.    i    (33-)    scent,    (sciend,    sesciend, 
-scind,  seynt),  3-4  schent,  4  shent;   Pa.  t.  i,  3 
(se-)  scent,  scende,   ssende,  3-4  schende,  3-5 
schente,    3-6   schent,     4    shende,    shente,    5 
shend,  4-6,    9  shent;    3   (Ormin)   shendedd ; 
Pa. pple.  i  se-  scend,  -scynd,  (-sciend),  3  schent, 
scent,    (Ormvi]    shennd,    y-scend,    (y-)ssent, 
3-5    schente,    y-schend,    -ssend,    3-7   schent, 

4  scheint,    (chent),    4-5    y-schent,    (-chend), 
(y-)schende,  5  y-shentve,    (e-chent),   schend, 
scheent,   5-6  shend,   5-7  shente,  3- shent;   i 
jescended,  (-sci(e)nded),  5  shendit,  gshended. 
[OE.  scendan  (also  gescpit/aii),  corresp.  to  OLow 
Prankish  scendian   (MDu.,   mod.Du.   schenden}^ 
MLG.,    LG.   schenden,    OIIG.   scentan    (MHG., 
mod.G.    schiindtn*) ;— OTeut,    type    *skandjan>  f, 
*skando-  :  see  SHOXD  sb. 

After  the  isth  c.  the  word  occurs  in  literary  use  almost 
exclusively  in  the  pa.  pple.  shcnt^  and  even  this  form  seems 
already  to  have  been  felt  as  archaic  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
i6th  c.  After  the  pres.-stem  had  become  rare,  some  writers 
occas.  used  shent  as  a  present.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  to  shame  or  confusion  ;  to  con- 
found, disgrace. 

cSag  Vesp.  Ps.  cxviii.  31  Nyl  mec  fcescendan  [Vulg.  noli 
me  confundere\.  a  1050  Lamb.  Ps.  xxiv.  3  Ealle  ba. . 
anbidiab  be  ne  beon  jescynde.  c  1205  LAY.  3090  For  nauer 
ich  ne  wende  pset  bu  me  woldes  bus  scanden  [1275  sende], 
c  1273  XI  Pains  of  Hell  362  in  O.E.  Misc.  222  Lest  }e  be 
chamyd  and  schend.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16690  *  Ihesus  naza- 
ren,  o  luus  King  *,  bar-on  bai  wrate,..al  for  to  scend  [13,, 
(Gott.)  schind]  his  state.  c\yaSir  Tristr.  3289  pewraiers  bat 
weren  in  halle,  Schamly  were  bai  schende.  1426  AUDELAY 
Poems  27  Ellys  with  chenchip  and  with  chame  thai  wyll  be 
e-chent.  1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II. 
183  To  shende  the  olde  Englisshe  fames,  c  1570  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xiv.  21  Than,  Father  slaine,  Mother  was 
schent.  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxxix.  iii,  Terror  shall 
your  mindes  amate,  Blush  and  shame  your  faces  shend. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vi.  35  Debatefull  strife,  and  cruel  1 
enmitie,  The  famous  name  of  knighthood  fowly  shend.  1641 
J.  TRAPPE  Theol.  Tkeol.  v.  198  This  serves  deepely  to  shent 
and  shame  us  for  our  first  brutish  ignorance.  1818  KEATS 
Endytth  iv.  599  He'll  be  shent.. When  he  shall  hear  the 
wedding  lutes  a  playing. 

fb.  To  put  to  shame  by  superiority.   Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  Prothal.  121  These  twaine,  that  did  excell 
The  rest,  so  far,  as  Cynthia  doth  shend  The  lesser  starres. 

2.  To  blame,  reproach,  reprove ;  to  revile,  scold. 
In  later  use  the  passive  often  =  to  suffer  for  one's 
deeds,  be  punished  (cf.  sense  3). 

c  897  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxi.  207  Done  scam- 
leasan  mon  mru^  oy  bet  ^ebetan  5e  hine  mon  sui3ur 
3rea5  &  sciend  {Cotton  MS.  scent],  c  1200  ORMIN  1992  patt 
?ho  na  were  shamedd  her,  Ne  shennd  off  unnclaennesse, 
c  1230  Halt  Meid.  (Bodley)  454  Chit  te  &  cheowe3  be,  & 
scheomeliche  schent  te.  c  1290  Beket  975  in  S.  Eng.  Leg. 
134  *  Louerdinges  ',  he  seide, '  here  36  i-seoz  hov  bis  man  me 
schent '.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  g  Whan  y  schal  schewen  myn 
schrift  schent  mote  y  worben.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867) 
104  Goddis  name  in  ydil  take  bou  not,  For  if  bou  do  bou 
schalt  be  scheent.  c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhode  i.  cxxxi.  (1869) 
69, 1  mihte  not  endure  hem  longeswichewithoutesheendinge 
myself.  1523  Ln.  BERNKRS  Froiss.  I.  cclxxviii.  416  Sir 
Robert  Canoll  gate  in  the ..  voyage ..  aboue  the  somme  of  a 
hundred  thousandefrankes,wherof  afterwarde  he  was  shente. 
1543  in  Strype  Cranmer  (1694)  App.  66  The  Councel  said  . . 


that  the  Justices  of  every  shire  should  lie  shent,  that  such    \ 
things  should  be.  1548  UDALL  Erasm,  Par.  Luke  xxii.  35-38    ! 
Seyng  that  Peter  was  shent  because  that   he   drewe   his    I 
sweorde.     1568  Jacob  fy  Esau  n.  iii,  I  must  in  againe,  lest 
perhaps  I  be  shent,  For  I  asked  no  body  licence,  when  I  went. 
1600  MARKHAM  Tears  of  Beloved  (Q'CQSSi'ct}  61  This  monstrous    i 
sinne,  for  which  I  thus  am  shent.     1601  SHAKS.  Tiuel.  N. 
iv.  ii.  112  Alas  sir  be  patient.    What  say  you  sir,  I  am  shent 
for  speaking  to  you.    a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Cainb.  (1662)    i 
i.  153  Yet  was  his  Loyalty  shent,  but  not  sham'd.      1700    ' 
j    DRYDEN  Cock  <y  Fox  no  Much   I  fear  my  Body  will  be    i 
1    shent,  1742  SHF.NSTONE  Schoolmistr.  (Imit.  Spenser)  1 8  They 
. .  For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn'd,  are  sorely  shent.  1855 
BROWNING  Master  Ihfgues  x,  Masters  being  lauded  and 
i    sciolists  shent. 

Proverb.    13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  I'crnon  MS.  683/12  Hos 

I    seij>  be  sobe,  he  schal  be  schent.     a  1400  in  Songs  <$  Poems 

Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  44  Who  seyt  trowthe  is  shent.     1493 

i    Ftstivall  (W.  de  W.  1515)  26  Soo  he  that  wyll  saye  the 

trouthe  he  shall  be  shente. 

3.  To  destroy,  niin,  bring  to  destruction.    Also,    ] 
in  milder  sense,  to  injure,  damage,  spoil. 

^900  CVNEWULF  Christ  1548    Se  deopa  seao~..mid  wita    I 
!    fela..folcum  scende<\    ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  39  Her  is  ane    I 
1    reowlic  bone   to  biddene  bute  we  inwarliche  imilcien  and 
'    for^euen  ban  monne  be  us  wre5e5  and  sceandet.     c  1205 
LAY.  25692  pe  scaSe..ba  scendeb  [1275  sendes]  bas  leode. 
c  1300  Harrow.  Hell  (Harl.  MS.)  130  pou  shall  neuer  out 
i    wende  monkunne  forte  shende.     ciyyaArth.  fy  A/erl.  450 
!     Mani  hauberk  was  torent  &  mani  purch  be  bodi  schent. 
1363  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  95  To  ben  Clerkes  of  be  kynges 
Benche  be  Cuntre  to  schende.     c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  523  pe    | 
Sarasyn  sayd  til  liim  banne  '  pyn  hej  herte  wil  bee  schynde  '.     i 
1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  347  His  navey  was  nyh 
,    [al]  adreynt,  and  his  oost  i-schend  wib  colde  and  wib  honger 
;    [L.  fame  et  frigore  contabuii}.     Ibid.  VIII.  181  [In  a  hail- 
!     storm]  men  were  i-schent  \contr iti\t  and  foules  were  i-seie 
flee  in   be  ayre.     c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxxi.  120  (Harl.  MS,) 
The  Oynement,    that  shendithe  the  tethe  of  be  lioune,  is    ' 
almis-dede.     1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  xii.  432  They  wold 
not  for  no  good  that  sire  Dagonet  were  shente,  for  Kyng 
Arthur  loued  hym  passynge  wel.     a- 1500  Flo^ver  fy  Leaf 
360  The  knightes  swell,  for  lack  of  shade  ny  shent.    1549-62 
STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  5  And  free  from  all  aduersitie, 
1    when  oilier  men  be  shent.    1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso\\.  iv,  But  we 
must   yeeld,  whom  hunger  soone  will  sliend.     1633  HART 
,    Diet  of  Diseased  n.  v.  163  If  Physitians  should  now  imitate 
'    the  Hippocraticall  course  of  dieting,  they  should  be  utterly 
shent.     1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  n.  621  Tho'  shent  their 
:     Leaves,  and  sliatter'd  are  their  Arms  ;  Vet  Heav'n  their 
!    various  Plants  for  use  designs.     1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  i.    [ 
!    xvii,  No  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree  Doth  care  for    ' 
J    cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt;  Though  shent  with  Egypt's 
I    plague.     1906  DOYLE  Sir  Nigel  v.  52  My  papers  have  been    | 
i    shtnded  and  rended  and  cast  to  the  wind. 

absol.   a  1568  Bannatyne MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  648  Quhithir 
;    scho  schent  or  scho  saif,  I  am  hir  serwand. 

fb.  To  disfigure,  spoil;  to  corrupt,  infect ;  to 
defile,  soil.  Obs. 

a  950  Durham  Ritual  (Snrtees)  121/40  Gibyll  scendende 

,    aura  corrumpens.   1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1725)  204  Rise  & 

;    go  bi  ways.  For  bou  liaswettc  bi  breke,  schent  is  bi  hernays. 

1340  Ayeno.  148  Vor  be  leme  uorroied  ssolde  ssende  be  hole. 


^H AUGER  Pars.  T.  854  Who  so  toucheth  warm  pycli 
it  shent  hise  fyngres.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  15 
Heraclius  deide  in  be  drupesie,  and  was  i-schend  [L.  de- 
0ravafau]vnih  bat  heresy  of  be  lacobytes.  a  \\tftKnt.dela 
Tour  (1868)  25  She  had  her  nose  croked,  the  whiche  shent  and 
dysfigured  her  uisage.  1530  PALSGR.  717/2  Syt  hence,  or 
you  shall  shende  your  clothes.  1876  BLACKIE  Songs  ofRelig. 
145  So  with  gore  they  shent  His  silvery  locks. 

c.  \n.pa.  pple.  :  Overcome  with  fatigue:  bewil- 
dered, stupefied. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Gov.  Lordsh.  civ.  105  He  cryed 
after  him  and  sayde,  *  abide  me,  I  am  negh  shent  of  goynge.' 
i8z8  CARLYLE  Goethe's  Helena  Misc.  1840  I.  229  Boots  not ;    j 
for  amaze  hath  shent  me.     1905  Outlook  n  Feb.  194/2,  I 
stood  utterly  shent  and  powerless. 
f4.  To  discomfit  (in  battle  or  dispute).  Obs. 
In  ME.  confession  was  often  said  to  '  shend  '  the  devil. 
^893  ^ELFKED  Oros.  \\.  x.  §  i  Xersis  waes  ba  set  twam 
cirrum  on  5aem  londe  swa  Descend  [fa's  victus  in  terra},  a  1 175 
Lamb.  Horn.  21  pu  scalt  gan  to  scrifie  and  pinian    bine 
licome  be  hit  (>e  makeS  don,  and  scenden  bene  deofel.  a  1225 
1    Ancr.  R.  298  Schrift  schent  bene  deouel  &  hacked  of  his 
heaued,  &  to-dreaue5  his  ferde.     1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
4666  Hengist  boru  wan  bis  lond  verst  was  yssent.    c  1375 
i    Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxii.  (y us  tin)  241,  &  ban  ware  bai  fullely    , 
!    schent,  &  fore   rednes  fra  byre  went,     c  1383  CHAUCER 
L.  G.  W.  652  Tyl  at  the  laste..  Antonye  is  schent  &  put  hym 
:    to  the  flyght.     (1480  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fab.  ix.  2191  The    \ 
i    foxe,  quhen  that  he  saw  the  wolf  was  schent,  Saidtohimselfi*, 
'  thir  hering  salbe  myne.1     1643  WITHER  Campa-Musx  5  He 
that  armes  himselfe  to  this  intent  Shall  ne're  be  shamed,    | 
though  he  may  be  shent.    1829  SOUTHEY  All  for  Love  ix.    ' 
xxiii,  The  Deed  is  null,..  A  wicked  instrument,.. Not  to  be 
pleaded  in  the  Courts. ..Sir  Fiend,  thy  cause  is  shent  1 
t  5.   intr.    =  *  to  be  shent '.  Obs. 
a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1400  And  ful  of  grene  leues    : 
sytte  That  sonne  myght  there  none  discende  Lest  the  tender    j 

trasses  shende.    c  1425  Cast.  Persev.  283  in  Macro  Plays 
5    For   schame    I    stonde   &  schende.      c  1560   A.    SCOTT 
Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxxiii.  n  Quhen  body,  honor,  and  substance    j 
schentis,  And  saule  in  perrell. 

f  6.  In  the  Destruction  of  Troy  the  phrase  to  \ 
shend  of  is  app.  equivalent  to  the  transitive  uses,  I 
to  dishonour,  to  destroy,  injure.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2544  For  to  shunt  vs  of  shame,  shend 
of  our  foos.    Ibid.   5249   He  shot  thurgh  the  sheltrons  & 
shent  of  hor  knightes.     Ibid.  13699  pen  Orestes,  .schamyt 
with  be  schalke,  that  schent  of  his  wife,  And  so  dernely  hym    ''• 
did  dere  &  dispit. 

t  Shend,  z'-2  Obs.  [App.  a  corruption  of  SHIELD  ' 
#.,  arising  from  confusion  with  prec.  or  association  j 
with  FEND  v.  or  DEFEND  z>.]  trans.  To  shield,  I 
defend.  Also  absol.^  God  shend  —  '  God  shield'. 


iS3°  PALSGR.  717/2,  I  shall  shende  hym  agaynst  all  men 
so  longe  as  I  !yve.  Ibid.,  I  shende,  I  forbyd.  This  verbe 
they  use  onely  in  the  potenciall, . .'  Saye  you  so  Marye  God 
shende  \  1549-62  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  cxix.  76  So  from  all 
ill  me  shend.  a  IS97PEELE  David  4-  B*th$abt(iyn)  D  iij  b, 
Let  Dauids  Harpe..sing  his  praise  that  shendeth  Dauids 
fame.  1598  BP.  HALL  Sat.  v.  iii.  73  Vpreare  A  brazen  wall 
to  shend  thy  land  from  feare.  1602  R.  T.  Five  Godlie  Serin. 
23  To  defend  and  shend  them  against  all  adversaries  what* 
soeuer.  1614  W.  BROWNE  Sheph.  Pipe  i.  B  2  b,  These  my 
hannlesse  fiocke  of  sheepe.  And  through  all  the  day  I  lend 
them,  And  from  Wolues  &  Foxes  shend  them.  1625  LISI.K 
Du  Bartas  132  Thou  op'nest  wide  thy  lap  to  shend  thy 
sonne  from  harm. 

tShe;nded,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  SHEND  z/.i  + 
-ED i.  Cf.  SHENT///.  «.]  Ruined,  injured. 

13..  E.  E.  Aliit.  P.  C.  246  Of  bat  schended  schyp  men 
schowued  hym  sone. 

tSke'udful,".  Obs.  Forms:  3-4 schendful, 
3-5  schenful,  4  schende-,  scheut-,  schind-, 
shynful,  schentful(e,  ssendvol,  4-5  shenful,  5 
schent-,  schendfolj  send-,  shendvol,  5-6  shend- 
ful.  6  shendefull.  [f.  SHEND  vj-  +  -FUL.]  In- 
famous, disgraceful. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  200  pe  uormest  is  Cheaste,  o3er  Strif,  £e 
o3er  is  Wodschipe,  be  britlde  is  Schenful  [v.  r.  schendful] 
Upbrud.  c  1305  S/.  Kcntlm  366  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  57  Bote 
hire  ending  schindful  were,  c  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose 
259  (MS.)  If  she  se  any  grete  lynage  Ke  brought  to  nought 
in  shynful  wise,  c  1380  Sir  Feriuni',  1973  pys  day  ne  wol  y 
on  myn  halle  drynke  whit  wyn  ne  red,  Til  y  [h^me]  seen 
be  glotouns  alle  on  schentfule  debe  be  ded.  c  1425  Seven 
Sag.  (P.)  3401  Thou  schalt  dye  on  schent fol  deth.  1566 
DKANT  Horace,  Sat.  vi.  D  vb,  That  shendful  shame  through 
worde  or  fame  did  never  me  oppresse. 

t  She'ndfully.  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SHE.NDFOL  a.  + 
-LY^.J  Ignomimously,  disgracefully,  infamously. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  316  Spec  lure  scheome  schendfuliche. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6343  pus  senduolliche  he  him  slou. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  261  God  sende  to  seye  ^at  [Saul] 
schulde  dye,  And  al  his  seed  for  bat  Sunne  schendfnlliche 
ende.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  xcii.  e  6  b,  Edelf . .  bethought 
howe  that  he  myst . .  marie  hir  to  a  knaue  of  his  kychen . . 
and  to  hym  he  thought  hir  shendfully  haue  marled  for  to  haue 
had  hir  land  afterward,  a  1513  FABYAN  Chron,  v.  Usxix,  (1533) 
32  The  enymyes  of  the  lande  were  shendfully  chasyd  and 
vtterly  confounded. 

t  She'ndfulness.  Obs.  rarer1,  [f.  SHENDFUL 
a.  +  -NESS.]  Vileness. 

a  1223  Ancr.  R.  322  Ich  chulle..trussen  al  bi  schendful- 
nesse  o  bine  owune  necke. 

tShe-nding,  vbL  sb.  Obs.  [-INGI.]  The 
action  of  SHKND  v.^\  confusion,  disgrace. 

a  1220  Bestiary  441  Deuel  geldswilk  billing  wi5  same  and 
wi3  sending,  a  1300  Cursor  J/.  2266  For-bi  bat  tour  halt 
babilone,  bat  schending  es  wit-outen  soyne.  i  1400  Laud 
Troy  Bk.  9954  Suche  maystry,  That  the  schal  lede . .  In  foule 
schendyng,  At  thi  lyffto  thyn  endyng.  c  1440  Promp.  Paw. 
445/1  Schendynge,  or  blamynge,r»//(ic/(7...Schendynge,  or 
fulle  vndoynge,  confusio.  c  ipzo  NISBKT  Epist.  Aid  Test. 
xxxix,  Tin  peplle  ar  in  scheming  to  almen  [Vulg.  in  oppro- 
brium sunt  omnibus]  be  our  cumpas. 

t  She'lldlac.  Obs.  rare.  In  3  schendlac. 
[f.  SHEND  v.1  :  see  -LAIK.]  Disgrace,  infamy. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1285  ^ef  fifti  winimen.  .hefden  mid 
wordes  ower  an  awarpen,  nere  hit  schendlac  inoh.  .to  alle 
ba;t  3elpe5  of  lare  ?  ^1225  Ancr.  R.  iS8  pencheS  euer  in- 
wardliche  up  o  Codes  pinen, — ,  .uor  his  brelles,  bolien 
swuche  schendlakes  &  hokeres. 

tShe'ndly,  f.  Obs.  rare~l.  In  3  sindlice. 
[Alteration  of  SHONDLT  by  association  with  the  vb. 
SHEND.]  Disgraceful,  infamous. 

c  1275  LAY.  2274  Ne  sal  be  no  man  slide  fram  sindlice 
deabe. 

t  Slie'lldliess.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  i  sescend- 
nys(s,  3esceandnys,  seseyndnys,  3  schend-, 
ssendues.se,  4  schindnisse,  schen(d)nes, 
(shens) ;  /3.  4  schiudisse,  -esse,  [OE. 
nyss,  i.gesc%nd)  pa.  pple.  of  scendan  SHEND 
see  -NESS.]  The  condition  of  being  *  shent ' ; 
disgrace,  ruin. 

a.  c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  66  Done  deofol  be  5a 
synfullan..sel;et  to  gescyndnysse.  Babilonia  seo  Chalde- 
Uca  burh,  is  x^reht '  jescyndnys  \  cioooAgs.  Ps.  (Spelm.) 
xxxiv.  30  Syn  jescrydde  mid  sescendnysse  [L.  confusions}, 
c  1275  Passion  our  Lord  275  in  O.  E.  Misc.  45  Muchele 
schendnesse  hi  duden  vre  dryhte.  1297^  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
7030  Astrangled  he  was  ri^t  ber  &  deide  atte  borde  al  stif 
wi^>  ssendnesse  ynou.  c  1380  SirFentmb.  2175  He  put  him- 
seluen  on  a  cas  whar-for  agat  a  schour,  pat  turnd  him.  .to 
schennes  &  dolour.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  245 
pis  man  was  i-bore  to  schame  and  schendnes  of  nacions. 

/3.  £-1300  Beket  (Percy  Soc.)  66  To  bring  al  the  land  to 
schindisse  and  holi  churche  to  spille.  c  1300  St.  Margarete 
103  Chus  weber  bu  wold  mid  schindisse  to  debe  beon  ibrojt. 
c  1305  St.  Kenelm  363  in  E.  £.  P.  (1862)  57  pis  libere  quene 
deide  sibbein  schindisse  ynou}. 

t  She'ildship.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  s(c)hend-, 
sCcJhent-,  (5  scend-);  4-5  s(c)hen-,  sen-  (4 
seen,  schin-) ;  see  also  -SHIP.  [ME.  schendschipe^ 
f.  schend,  pa.  pple.  of  schewte  SHEND  vl  +  -SHIP.] 
Disgrace,  ignominy  ;  an  instance  of  this.  Also, 
something  that  is  a  cause  of  disgrace. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17470  Bot  wat  yll  bar-wit  quat  bai  wan 
Scencipand  scam  o  mani  man.  Ibid.  18172  Wi  quat  ert 
bou  bat  es  sa  wight  Vr  scenscep  for  to  scau  to  dright  ?  1303 
R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  8250  pat  name  Ys  our  shenshyp 
and  oure  shame.  13..  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  3294  And  now  he 
me  wil  sle  wib  schenschipe.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  7877 
Bot  now  will  I  specialy  shew  yhow  mare  Of  seven  maners 
of  blysses  bare,  And  of  seven  schenschepes  in  helle  alle-swa. 
c  1350  //'///.  Palernc  556  pat  were  a  schamly  schenchip  to 


SHENDSHIPFUL. 

schende  me  euer.  c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  \.  (Katerinc)  306 
&  at  scho  mycht  sic  defence  ma  pat  it  war  senschepe  till 
hir  fa.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  199  To  muchel  am  I 
pcyned  for  tne  thynges  that  I  neueredeserued,  and  to  muche 
defouled  for  shendshipe  that  man  is  worthy  to  haue.  c  1425 
Eng.  Conq.  [rtl.  xlv.  1 14  To-day  he  wold  do  the  wyrshype,  to- 
morow  he  wold  the  reue  to  do  shendshype  [c  1440  shensnipp]. 
1436  AUDELAY  Poems  5  He  wold  here  selle  that  he  had  bo}t, 
And  schenschypus  here  that  he  hath  so^t.  c  1450  St,  Cittfi- 
bcrt  (Surtees)  4486  For  thing  Jiat  ineke  men  oft  amendes, 
God  to  schrewes  to  senschipe  send*.  1470-85  MALORV 
Arthur  xu.  xiii.  609  God  saue  yow  this  day  from  senshyp 
and  shame.  1493  Hires  fy  Pauper  (W.  de  \V.)  IV.  i.  161/1 
His  childern  sholde  be  shame  &  shenshyp  to  hym. 
b.  =  SHAME  sl>.  rare-1. 


i  He  that  slepith  with  his  stepdam, 
and  opneth  the  shenship  [Vulg.  ignoininiain]  of  his  fader, 
thun  deth  dien  thei  botne. 

I  She'ndshipful,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SHEND- 
SHIP  +  -FCL.]  Disgraceful,  ignominious. 

1381  WVCLIF  2  Chron.  xxiv.  24  In  to  Joas  also  thei  enhaun- 
tiden  schenschipful  domys. 

Hence  f  She'ndshlpfnlly  adv.     [-LY  2.] 

1388  WVCLIF  Ps.  Ixx.vviii.  52  Whiche  thin  enemyes,  Lord, 
diden  schenschipfnli,  for  thei  dispisiden  the  chaungyng  of 
thi  crist. 

Shene,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Forms :  I  scsenau,  3 
scanen,  scenen,  soseueu ;  see  also  TO-SHENE  v. 
[OE.  sc&nan  :— prehist.  *skainjan. 

Possibly  due  to  an  erroneous  analysis  of  ttiscznan  (To- 
SHENE  TJ.)  : — *tus-kainjan  causative  of  ^tus-kinan  [MHG. 
zrr-t  zeklnari]  to  burst  asunder.] 
trans.  To  break. 

c  1000  J'ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  260  pa  comon  3a  cempan,.  .and 
sona  Saera  sceaSena  sceancan  tobr.-econ.  . .  Hi  gemetton  Crist 
middanearde  deadne,  and  his  hal^an  sceancan  sc*enan  ne 
dorston.  c  1205  LAV.  5186  Hordes  ber  scxnden.  Ibid.  19554 
Helmes  ber  scenden.  Ibid.  26807  Sceldes  scenen.  Ibid. 
28552  Sceldes  gonnen  scanen. 

Shene,  obs.  rare  pa.  pple.  of  SEE  v.,  SHOW  v. 

Shene,  var.  SHEEN  a.  ;  obs.  form  of  SHEEN  v. 

Shengle,  -yll,  obs.  forms  of  SHINGLE  sb. 

Shenkbeer  (je-nkbi^).  U.S.  [a.  G.  schenk- 
Her  draught  beer,  f.  sckenken  to  pour,  fill  (SHENCII 
v.)  +  bier  BEER.]  A  very  weak  and  insipid  beer. 

1872  SCHELF  DE  VERF.  Americanisms  142  Shenkbeer,  the 
Schenkbitr  of  Germany,  is  so  called  because  it  has  to  be  put 
on  draught  (scltenken)  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  for  fear  of 
turning  sour  if  not  immediately  consumed. 

Shenshep(e,  -ip;e,  etc.  :  see  SHENDSHIP. 

t  Shent,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  In  4-5  sehent. 
[var.  of  SHEND  sb.~\  Disgrace. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  (Pelrns)  535  Sic  sehent  and 
schame  at  hart  had  he.  ^1470  Got.  fy  Gam.  1077  The  sege 
that  schrenkis  for  na  schame,  the  sehent  might  hym  schend. 

t  Shent,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Of  obscure  origin.] 
Free,  exempt. 

1:1400  Destr.  Tray  8119  pi  worship  is  went  &  wastid  for 
euer,  Of  shame  &  shenship  shent  bes  bou  neuer. 

Shent  (Jent),  ppl.  a.  Now  arch.  Also  5 
sehent.  [pa.  pple.  of  SHEND  z;.i]  Disgraced, 
lost,  ruined ;  stupefied. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10348  And  shamfully  a  shent  mon  he 
shope  to  the  dethe.  c  1440  Promp.  Paw.  445/1  Schent,  or 
blamyd,  culpatus,  vitupenttus.  Schent,  ful  lost,  confusus, 
destrnctus.  1570  LEVINS  Mauif.  66/21  Shent,  perditus. 
1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  n.  44  Arcadia  poore  and  shent.  a  1850 
ROSSF-  TTI  Dante  %  Circle  I.  (1874)  91  Till,  starting  up  in  wild 
bewilderment,  I  do  become  so  shent  That  I  go  forth,  lest 
folk  misdoubt  of  it. 

t  Shent,  v.  Obs.  [Of  obscure  origin :  cf. 
SHUNT  v.  and  SHE.VD  v.]  intr.  To  hesitate. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  48  r  As  maner  is  of  maydons. . :  Shentyng 
for  shame  to  shew  furth  bere  ernd. 

Shent,  obs.  form  of  SHEND  v. 

She-Oak.  Austral.  Forms  :  a.  8-  she-oak,  9 
sheoak  ;  0.  9  shea-oak ;  7.  quasi-native  name  9 
sheao(k,  shia(c)k,  sheak.  [See  SHE  10  e  ;  cf.  Ae- 
oaf;  HE  8  b. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  allegation  that  the  word  is 
a  corruption  of  a  native  Australian  or  Tasmanian  name. 
Another  assertion,  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  an 
American  tree,  is  also  baseless.] 

1.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Casuarina. 

o.  1791  G.  THOMPSON  Slavery  ft  Famine  (1794)  18  There 
are  two  kinds  of  oak,  called  the  he  and  the  she  oak,  but  not 
to  be  compared  with  English  oak.  1818  OXLEY  Jrnl.  Two 
Exped.  N.  S.  Wales  (1820)  292  That  species  of  casuarina 
called  the  beef  wood  (or  she  oak)  was  also  seen  to-day  for 
the  first  time.  1875  Zoologist  Ser.  n.  X.  4619  Sandal  wood, 
mulga,  she  oak,  all  are  devoured  with  apparent  relish.  1891 
E.  KINGLAKE  Australian  at  Home  123  Its  banks  fringed 
with  the  dark  sheoak  and  the  bending  willow. 

p.  1841  (see  y],  IODZ  'BESSIE  MARCHANT'  (Mrs.  J.  A. 
Comfort)  Brare  Little  Cousin  xxiv.  187  Under  the  shelter 
of  a  great  Shea  oak. 

y.  ['835  I.  Ross  Hobart-toilm  Almanack  75  Casuarina 
torulosai  She-oak.  C.strictal  He-oak.  C.  tenuissimal 
Marsh-oak.  The  name  of  the  first  of  these  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Sheac,  the  name  of  an  American  tree,  produc* 
ing  the  beef  wood,  like  our  She-oak.  1841  Western  Aus- 
tralia v.  80  The  Shea-oak  (a  corruption  of  sheak,  the  native 
name  for  this,  or  a  similar  tree,  in  Van  Diemen  s  Land)  is 
used  chiefly  for  shingles.)  1851  S.  SIDNEY  Three  Colonies 
o/ Australia  xxiv.  347  The  lowlands,  .present  a  dull  scene, 
sprinkled  with  funereal  shiak  or  'she-oak  trees  '.  1857  \V. 
HOWITT  Tallangetta  I.  i.  24 Trees  of  apeculiar  character — 
the  Casuarinas  or  Shiacks.  1862  G.  T.  LLOYD  33  Yrs. 
Tasmania  iii.  32  The  '  Sheac  '  (perverted  into  she  oak)  or 
beef-wood  tree,  is  very  abundant.  1891  [see  b]. 
D.  attrib. 
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1852  She-oak  tree  [see  above].  1874  WAI.CH  Adainantfi 
I.  ii.  16  She-oak  Shavings,  a  1880  D.  S.  STEWART  in  Fison 
&  Hovvitt  Kantilaroi  168  Sheoak  trees.  1891  F.  ADAMS 
John  Webb's  End  223  A  few  stunted  sheak  trees. 

2.  Slnng  name  for  colonial  beer. 

1888  Cassell's Picturesque  Australia  (1890)  III.  83  Their 
drivers  had  completed  their  regulation  half-score  of 'long, 
sleevers '  of  'she-oak'.  1893  J.  A.  BARRY  Sieve  Brown's 
Bunyif*  282  Hastily  finishing  his  pint  of '  sheoak  '. 


II  Sheol  (JV'oul,  J/V~1).  [Heb. . 
The  underworld ;  the  abode  of  the  dead  or  departed 
spirits,  conceived  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  subterranean 
region  clothed  in  thick  darkness,  return  from  which 
is  impossible.  (Very  common  in  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  O.T.,  where  in  the  A.V.  it  was 
translated  '  hell ',  '  grave ',  or  '  pit '.) 

r  In  recent  slang  sometimes  jocularly  substituted  for  '  hell '. 

1599  Brottg/tton's  Let.  xiii.  45  S/uol,  at  the  best,  either  is 
not  Heauen,  ..or  else  there  is  a  third  place  besides  Heauen 
and  Hell  called  Sheol  for  the  Saints  to  rest  in.  1642  Of 
Article  of  Creed  'Christ  descended  to  Hades  '  2  Christs 
soule  did  dtsccndere  ad  fnferos,  or  goe  to  Sheol  or  Hades. 
1822  R.  SCOTT  Script.  Claims  of  Devil  499  We  cannot., 
interpret  the  term  Sheol,  as  referring  to  a  Hell  of  eternal 
torments.  1873  F.  C.  COOK  in  Speaker's  Comm.  IV.  63/1 
Nor  is  the  state  of  the  just  in  Sheol  ever  represented  as 
one  of  suffering.  1890  J.  Viff.(title)  The  Hereafter  :  Sheol, 
Hades,  and  Hell. 

attrib.  1910  J.  ORR  in  Expositor  Nov.  398  Ghostly  survi- 
val in  some  Sheol-Iike  condition  of  semi-existence. 

Shep  yep).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4-5  schep, 
chep.  [Short  for  SHEPHEHD. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  word  occurs  in  the 
second  line  of  Piers  Plowman,  '  I  shope  me  into  shroudes 
as  I  a  sheep  were  '.  The  author's  meaning,  however,  seems 
to  be  that  the  assumption  of  a  hermit's  dress  by  one  who 
was  'unholy  of  works  was  a  disguising  of  himself 'in  sheep's 
clothing  '.  The  sense  '  shepherd  '  seems  to  be  irrelevant  ; 
moreover,  even  if  it  be  intended  here,  the  word  with  the  long 
vowel  indicated  by  the  MS.  readings  cannot  well  be  of 
identical  formation  with  the  shep  of  the  examples  below.] 

A  shepherd. 

c  1381  Slaughter  Abp.  Sudbury  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I. 
230  Jak  Chep  (r.  r.  Schep],  Tronche,  Jon  Wrau,  Thorn  Myl- 
lere..Isti  ductores  in  plebc  fuere  priores.  14..  I.VDG.  Ckorl 
ff  Bird  xlviii.  in  Ashmole  Theatr.  Chem.  Brit,  (1652)  223 
A  ChepysCroke  to  the  ys  better  than  aLaunce.  1877  A".  W, 
Line.  Gloss. t  Shep,  a  shepherd.  'Cook  was  shep  to  Mr. 


Sorsby  then,  but  he's  left  now'.  1899  H.  D.  RAWNSLEY 
Life  .f  Nat.  Engl.  Lakes  171  Waiting  for  the  late  arrival  of 
this  or  that  'shep  ',  with  his  contribution  of  strayed  shec-p 
from  the  fold. 

Shep,  obs.  form  of  SHEEP,  SHIP. 

Shepard(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHEPHERD. 

Shepe,  obs.  f.  SHEEP,  SHIP  ;  var.  SHIPS  sb.  Obs. 

Shepen(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHIPPON. 

Shepherd  (Je-poid),  sl>.  Forms :  a.  i  sc<§ap- 
hirde,  scSap-,  sc6phyrde,  2-3  (Ormiif)  shep- 
hirde,  3  seopheorde,  4  sehepeherde,  shepe- 
hurde,  4-5  sheepherde,  scheephirde,  5  shepe- 
hirde,  (sheepperde),  5-6  schepehirde,  6 
seheephird,  shepeheard,  Sc.  seheipherde, 
-hird, sheephirde,  7  sheep(e)heard,  sheepherd, 
(8  sheaperd).  P.  4-5  sehipherd,  5  sohipherde, 
6  sehiphird(e,  shiphearde;  4  schipard,©,  5 
schippart,  7  shippard.  7.  3-6  schepherde,  4 
shephurde,  4-6  shepherde,  5  s(c)hepherde, 
schepphirde,  schephord,  chepherd,  6  schep- 
hird(e,  7  sheppherd;  3  ssepurde,  3-5  seheperd, 
4-5  soheperde,  -ard(e,  4-6  shep(p  arde,  shep- 
erde,  5  sheppard,  5-7  sheperd,  6  shepperd, 
6-8  shepard ;  5  schepheerde,  6  sehepheird, 
6-7  shepheard(e,  7  sheppheard  ;  5  schepeerde  ; 
6-  shepherd.  [OE.  sctaphirdt :  see  SHEEP  and 
HERDrf.2  Cf.  MLG.,  MDu.  schaphirJe  (mod. 
Du.  has  Sfhaapherder],  MHG.  schafhirtc,  mod.G. 
dial,  schafhirt, 

The  shortened  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  is  normal  in 
compounds.] 

1.  A  man  who  guards,  tends,  and  herds  a  flock 
of  sheep  (grazing  at  large) ;  usually  one  so  em- 
ployed for  hire  ;  or  one  of  a  pastoral  people  who 
nerds  (his  own)  sheep,  goats,  etc. 

a  1023  WULFSTAN  Horn.  Iv.  (1883)  288 Swaswasceaphyrde 
tosceat  sceap  fram  gatum.  c  1200  ORMIN  3587  Crist  iss  all 
se  Davibj)  wass  Shephirde,&  king,  &  kemmpe.  c  1273  Passion 
our  Lord  133  in  O,  E.  Misc.  41  Beo  \K  seopheorde  aquold 
and  of  lyue  bireued  penne  scule  sone  his  seop  alle  beon  to- 
dreued.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7210  Ssepurdes  hii  beb 


to  pe  leia  ot  Deaieem,  Amonges  (>e  schep- 
herden,  Te  telle  bat  cryst  was  y-bore.  c  1450  Mirk's  Feslial 
22  pay. .  speken  godely  and  louyngly  to  pore  schephordes  bat 
kepten  hor  schepe  yn  jie  centre  by.  1439  lnventory\n  Paston 


Lett   I.  47 

herds  _      rrf 

herds.     1489  CAXTO'N  Fayte's'ofA.  \.  i."5  The  good  sheppaTd 


Lett.  I.  479  Inprimis,  j.  clothe  of  arras,  clyped  the  Sehip- 
herd^ clothe.  Ibid.  482_Item,  j.  clothe  of  arras,  of  the  Schip- 


exppseth  his  lyf  for  his  sheep.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  viu. 
Prol.  46  Sum  schippart  slayis  the  lordis  sheip.  and  sais  he 
is  a  sant.  1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Gov.  jo  Rude  sheepeheardes 
olde  and  decrepite.  1599  DALLAM  in  Early  l-'oy.  Levant 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  87  A  foreste-like  Cuntrie,  wheare  we  saw 
nether  towne  nor  villidge,  but  somtime  a  shipheardes  Hoote. 

1606  Sir  G.  Goaseca6Af  v     i_   in    Riillon   CIM  VI    (,Zfit\  TIT 

If  the  su 


77  If  the  sunne  of  thy  beauty  doe  not  white  me  like  a 
shippards  holland,  I  am  a  Icwe  to  my  Creator.  1657  Pmit. 
Con/,  ix,  283  The  next  denomination  is  of  a  sheepherd  and 


SHEPHERD. 

flock.  1815  ELBHINSTOXE  Ace.  Caubul  (1842)  II.  97  The 
greater  part  of  the  tribe  is  composed  of  shepherds.  1891 
Spectator  28  Feb.,  Every  one  hastened  to  turn  shepherd, 
and  cultivate  wool  and  mutton. 

b.  Applied  to  the  rustic  personages  of  pastoral 
poetry.  Hence,  in  poetry  more  or  less  adopting 
the  pastoral  convention,  formerly  often  used  to 
designate  the  writer  and  his  friends  or  fellow-poets. 

1591  SPENSER  Dap/in.  526  And  ye  faire  Damsels,  Shepheards 
dere  delights,  That  with  your  loues  do  their  rude  hearts 
possesse.  a  1399  ?  RALEIGH  in  /'ass.  Pilgr.  xix.  Lare'i 
Ansiu.,  If  that  the  World  and  Lone  were  young,  And  truth 
in  euery  shepheards  toung.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  v.  5r 
Dead  Shepheard,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might,  a  1763 
SIIENSTONE  Elegies  xviii.  2  Near  Avon's  bank, .  .A  tuneful 
shepherd  [note,  Mr.  Somerville]  charm'dthe  list'ning  wave, 
fc.  =  SHEPIIEHDESS.  Obs.  rare. 

1588  GREENE  Pandoslo  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  274  The  maide 
\vilh  the  garland  on  her  heade  was  Kawnia,  the  faire  *hep. 
heard. 

d.  A  representation  (in  china,  etc.)  of  a  youthful 
shepherd  ;   cf.  SHEPHEUDESS. 

1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Sept.  358  Like  a  Dresden  shepherd  and 
shepherdess. 

e.  Fr.  Hist.     The  Shepherds  [  =  Fr.  les  rastou- 
reanx\  :  the  name  applied  to  those  who  took  part 
in  the  peasant  insurrections  of  1251  ff.  and  1320. 

'759  Universal  Hist.,  Mod.  XIII.  308  The  irruption  of  a 
band  of  enthusiastick  shepherds,  who  pretended  to  work 
miracles,  (note}  The  origin  of  these  shepherds  is  variously 
related.  1845  Kncycl.  Mctivp.  XI.  7io/r  marg.,  [1251! 
The  Crusade  of  Shepherds.  1874  G.  W.  Cox  Crusades 
xv.  215  The  outbreak  of  the  I'astoureaux,  or  Shepherds 
(so  called  from  their  supposed  simplicity), .  .took  place., 
while  Louis  IX.  was  a  captive  in  J'' 


2.  fig.     a.  A  spiritual  guardian  or  pastor  of  a 
'  flock  '  ;    =  PASTOR  sb.  2. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28278  Quare  i  was  seheperd  hade  sauls 
tokepeTo  reckek.sly  i  geit  my  schepe.  1382  WYCLIF^/*/«J. 
iv.  n  He  ;af  summe  soiheli  apostlist..otliere  forsoth  schep- 
herdis[soTindale  and  Coverdale;  1611  pastors]  and  techeris. 

i  a  1536  SongS)  Carols,  eic.  (1907)  81  '1  he  cheff  sheperd  in 
this  world  ^at  ys,  Shuld  be  the  pope.  1588  Marpret.  Epist '. 
(Arb.)  7  Appointed  to  be  pastor.-;  and  stiepheard.s  to  feed 

'  others.  1693  PKIOR  To  Dr.  Sherlock  63  '.Midst  thyoun 
Flock,  great  Shepherd,  be  receiv'd.  1812  CARY  Dante, 
farad,  xxi.  121  Modem  Shepherds  need  Those  who  on 
either  hand  may  prop  and  lead  them. 

•"  In  comic  fiction,  represented  as  an  official 
title  of  the  *  pastor  '  or  '  minister '  of  a  sect. 

1837  DICKENS  Fkkw.  xxii,  '  The  kiss  of  peace ',  says  ihe 
shepherd;  and  then  he  kis.sed  the  women  all  round.  1889 
GRKTTON  Memory's  Harkback  52  Then  the  shepherd  read, 

;     and  supposed  that  he  was  explaining  a  portion  of  Script  HIT, 
b.  In  Biblical  use,  applied   to   God  in  relation 
to  Israel  or  the  Church  ;  also  to  Christ  (esp.  with 
reference  to  John  x.  12). 

1382  WYCLIF  John  x.  12,  I  am  a  good  schepherde ;  a  good 
schepherde  ^yueth  his  soule,  that  is,  his  lyf,  for  his  scheep. 
1535  COVERLJALK  7V.  Ixxix.  i  Heare  o  thou  shepherde  ut 
Israel,  thou  yl  Icdest  lacob  like  a  rlocke  of  shepe.  1655 
EVELYN  Let.  to  Jer.  Taylor  18  Mar.,  The  shepheards  are 
smitten,  and  the  sheepe  must  of  necessity  be  scattered, 
unless  the  greate  Shepheard  of  Soules  oppose.  1738 
WKM.F.Y  /V.  i.xxx.  i,  Shepherd  of  Souls,  the  Great,  the  Good. 
1820  .SCOTT  Monast.  xxxvii,  I  have  not  given  to  the  wolf  any 
of  the  stray  lambs  whom  the  Great  Slupherd  of  souls  had 
intrusted  to  my  charge. 

C.  Applied  to  temporal  rulers.  Cf.  Gr.  noi/j^p 
Kaajv  (Homer)  '  shepherd  of  the  peoples ',  and 
similar  uses  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1577  H.  Goocr:  licresbaclis  Hnsi\  in.  (1586)  iisb,  Poets. . 
oftentimes  call  kings  and  princes  by  the  names  of  shep- 
heardes,  and  feeders  of  the  people.  Yea  the  Lorde  of  the 
whole  worlde  doth  call  himselfe  a  fhephearde.  I78oj.  BROWN 
Lett.  Toleration  i.  (1803)  23  Political  shepherds  ought  never 
to  overdrive  their  flocks.  1837  CARLYLE  rr,  Rcr.  I.  i.  i,  The 
shepherd  of  the  people  lias.. been  put  to  bed  in  his  own 
Chateau  of  Versailles. 

3.  (\Vith  initial  capital.)   =•  SHEPHERD  KING  r. 

1813  PRITCHARU  Phys.  Hist.  Man  viii.  §  2.  428  Manetho 
reckons  eighteen  years  between  Sethosis  and  the  exit  of  the 
Shepherds  from  Egypt.  'Ihe  dynasty  of  Shepherds  consists 
of  six  monarchs.  1860  R.  S.  POOLE  in  //'.  Smit/is  Viet. 
Bible  I.  509/2  (Egypt)  1'here  can  be  no  question  that  he 
[Pharaoh  of  Joseph's  time]  was,  if  the  dates  be  correct,  a 
Shepherd  of  the  xvth  dynasty. 

4.  Austral.  A  miner  who  holds  a  claim  but  does 
not  work  it. 

1864  J.  ROGERS  New  Rush  IT.  30  Shame,  vagrant  shepherds  ! 
cast  your  coat  of  sloth  ;  other  miners,  .have  ris'n  to  rule  the 
State,  and  so  may  you.  188.  Argits  in  E.  E.  Morris 
Austral  Eng.  s.  v,,  Dr.  Quick  retorted  with  a  declaration 
that  the  Grand  Junction  Company  were  all  'shepherds', 
and  that  'shepherds  '  are  the  worse  of  the  two  classes. 

f  6.  The  shepherd-spider.   Obs.  rart. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  271  This  kind  of  Spyder.. de- 
lighting in  the  company  of  Sheepe:  and  for  this  cause 
I  take  it,  that  we  Englishmen  do  call  her  a  Shepheard. 
1658  ROWLAND  tr.  Moiifet's  Theiit.  Ins.  944  These  are  called 
in  English  Shtfherds,  in  Latine  Opilioties^  because  they 
are  most  often  seen  where  sheep  use  to  feed.  1686  PLOT 
Staffordsh.  238  Those  long-legged  ones  [spiders]  we  call 
Shepherds,  which  never  spin  any  thred. 

6.  attrib,  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as 
(appositive)  shepherd-band ',  -boy,  folk,  -girl,  -poet, 
etc. ;  (pertaining  to  a  shepherd  or  shepherds) 
shepherd-care )  haunt,  life^  staff,  etc. 

190*  L.  HOI'SMAN  ttethlchem  53  Back  to  their  folds  have 
gone  the  *shepherd-band.  1802  WORDSW.  To  Young  Lady 
7  There,  healthy  as  a  "shepherd  boy.  1819  SCOTT  Iranhoe 
xxxi,  As  a  shepherd  boy  flourishes  his  light  crook.  1845 
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G.  MURRAY  Islafard  17  How  lamb-like  in  his  "shepherd- 
care  he  was.  1900  H.  SI/TCLIFFF.  Sliameless  Wayne  xtx. 
(1905)  241  Loose-limbed  'shepherd  folk.  1757  COLLINS  Or. 
Eclogues  i.  56  Here  make  thy  court  amidst  pur  rural  scene, 
And  "shepherd-girls  shall  own  thee  for  their  queen.  1600 
FAIRFAX  Tasso  vn.  v,  Swainesand  "shepherd  groomes.  1807 
WORDSW.  Whitt  Doe  i.  n  What  sprinklings  of  blithe  com- 
pany !  Of  lasses  and  of  shepherd  grooms.  1860  PUSEV  M in. 
Propli.  154  The  Prophet's  first  thought ..  was  towards  his 
own  "shepherd-haunts.  1508  KENSEDIE  Flyting  TO.  Dun- 
heir  254  Put  I  nocht  sylence  to  the,  "schiphird  knaif.  1833 
TENNYSON  May  Queen  i.  vii,  The  "shepherd  lads  on  evtry 
side  'ill  come  from  far  away.  1591  SPENSER  Daflm.  316  But 
now  ye  'Shepheard  lasses,  who  shall  lead  Your  wandnng 
troupes,  or  sing  your  virelayes?  1860  PUSEY  Mm.  Prapli, 
150  The  "shepherd-life  of  Amos.  1807  WORDSW.  Song  at 
Feast  of  Brougham  Castle  107  The  "Shepherd-lord  was 
honoured  more  and  more.  iSzj  J.  WILSON  Poems  II.  310 
Quietly  slumber  "shepherd-men  In  the  silence  of  some  inland 
glen.  1633  P.  FI.KTCHER  Purple  Isl.  xi.  xlin.  In  vain  the 
keeper  calls  his  "shepherd  peers.  1835  WORDSW.  Extcrnf 
Effus.  Death  J.  Hogg  12  And  death  upon  the  braes  of 
Yarrow  Has  closed  the  "Shepherd-poet  s  eyes,  a  1351 
MINOT  Poems  (ed-  Hall)  ix.  20  None  letes  him  be  way  to 
wende  whore  he  will  :  Bot  with  "schipherd  staues  fand  he  his 
fill.  14..  I'nc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  564/9  ^»£7Z'J,  a  shepardstaf. 
1867  HAWKER  Pr.  n'ks.  (1893)  no  A  damsel  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  stood  leaning  on  her  shepherd-staff.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  lil.vi.  15  The  gentle  "shepheard  swaynes.  I77SMICKLE 
Camoens'  Lusiaii  iv.  163  To  the  Massylian  "shepherd-tents 
she  flies.  1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  It'ielaiufs  Oberon  (1826)  I.  43 
Our  knight  opprest  Begs  from  some  "shepherd-wife  her 
simple  fare. 

b.  Egypt.  Hist,  [sense  3],  as  Shepherd-invasion, 
-period,  -prince,  etc. ;  see  also  SHEPHERO  KIXG. 

1854  W.  OSBURN  Man.  Hist.  Egypt  II.  v.  208  The  Shepherd 
invasion.  IbiJ.  209  When  Amosis  first  attacked  the  Shep- 
herd kingdom.  1860  R.  S.  POOLE  in  /T.  Smith's  Diet. 
Bible  \.  500/1  (Egvpt)  The  period  of  Egyptian  history  to 
which  the  Shepherd-invasion  should  be  assigned  is  a  point 
of  dispute.  1863  Ibid.  III.  s.v.  Zoan,  Remains  of  the 
Shepherd-period.  1877  J .  E.  CARPEXTEK  Title's  Hist.  Rclig. 
53  The  Arab  Shepherd-Princes  (the  Hyksos). 

c.  Similative,  as  shepherd-hearted;  also  shepherd- 
like  adj.  and  adv. 


that  all  things  turne  to  their  first  being.  1831  M[<s.  BROWS- 
ING Casa  Guidi  H'inci.  n.  520  Showing  now  defiled  His  hire- 
ling hands,  a  better  help's  achieved  Than  if  they  blessed  us 
shepherd-like  and  mild. 

d.  Special  comb. :  shepherd-bird  =  PASTOR 
sb.  4 ;  shepherd-check  =  shepherd's  check ;  shep- 
herd-dog =  shepherd's  dog  (see  /  b) ;  t  shepherd 
fly  (see  quot.);  shepherd  land,  Sc,  (see  quot.); 
shepherd  spider,  the  harvest-spider  (also  shep- 
herd's :  see  7  b) ;  t  shepherd  silver,  ?  a  tax  paid 
for  the  keeping  of  shepherds  ;  shepherd  tartan  = 
shepherd's  tartan. 

1869  T.  R.  JONES  CasselCs  Bk.  of  Birds  I.  227  The  Rose 
Starling,  or  "Shepherd-bird  (Pastor  roseiis}.  1863  Catal. 
Internnt.  Exhib.,  Brit.  II.  No.  3980,  Cloakings,  coatings, 
livery  Valencias,  "shepherd  checks,  trouserings,  &c.  ''1425 
Vac.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  699/17  Hie  aggregarins,  a  *scheperd 
dog.  1846  E.  J.  LEWIS  Yotiatt's  Dog  iii.  (1858)  105  The 
descendants  of  the  Spanish  shepherd  dog,  so  highly  prized 
in  protecting  the  Merino  flocks  from  the  wolves.  1664  POWER 
Exp.  Pliilos.  i.  6  The  "Shepherd-flye  or  Spinster-flye,  which 
Muffet  calls  Ofiliannm  Museum.  1892  C.  PATRICK Medix-jal 
Scot.  ii.  20  '  "Shepherd  land  '  seems  to  have  been  generally 
hill  pasturage,  to  which  the  sheep  were  sent  at,  suitable  sea. 
sons  a  1377  A  bingdon  Rolls  (Camden)  40  Item  pro 
hidagio  xijd.  Item  pro  "schepersulfer  ijd.  qa.  1665  HOOKE 
Microgr.  198  The  Carter,  "Shepherd  Spider,  or  long-legg'd 
spider.  1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  278  Shepherd- 
Spiders  (f'Aalaiifia'&i.  1865  D.  C.  EOYD  in  Blaikie  Living- 
stone  xviii.  (i88ij  362  He  wore.. "shepherd-tartan  trousers. 

7.  Combinations  with  shepherd's  (sometimes 
varying  with  combs,  oi  shepherd,  see  6).  a.  Obvious 
combs,  denoting  a  thing  such  as  is  used  by  or  is 
characteristic  of  shepherds,  as  shepherd's  crook, 
horn,  life,  staff,  etc. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  44S^i  Schepeerdys  croke,  pedum. 
Ibid.,  Scheperdys  logge,  or  cory,  magalis,  mapalc.  1530 
PALSGR.  266/2  Schepherdes  baggetflan>ieiiere.  Ibid.,  Schep- 
herdes  staffe,  tiovlttte.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Bardocucullum,  a 
thrummed  hatte,  or  a  shepai  des  cloke.  1600  SHAKS.  A .  Y.  L,. 
III.  ii.  ii  And  how  like  you  this  shepherds  life  Mr  Touch- 
stone? 1688  Lou, I.  Gaz.  No.  2383/4  Lost.  ..Three  Mares, 
one  black, . .  a  Shepherds-hook  on  the  near  Hip  behind,  1797 
Mas.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xiii,  Is  not  that  a  shepherd's  horn 
sounding  at  a  distance  ? 

b.  Special  comb.  :  shepherd's  calendar, 
a  calendar  containing  weather  predictions  and  sea- 
sonable instructions  for  the  use  of  shepherds  (app. 
proverbially  referred  to  as  an  unreliable  source  of 
information) ;  hence  adopted  as  the  title  of  certain 
pastoral  poems  ;  shepherd's  chess,  a  game,  perh. 
nine-men's  morris ;  shepherd's  club,  two  varieties 
of  moth  (see  quot.) ;  shepherd's  companion  (see 
quots.)  ;  shepherd's  crown  =  SHEPHERD'S  PBRSE 
2  ;  shepherd's  dog,  a  large  variety  of  dog  em- 
ployed by  shepherds  to  control  and  protect  flocks 
of  sheep  (cf.  sheep-dog) ;  f  shepherd's  fly  =  shep- 
herd-fly (6  d) ;  f  shepherd's  harp  (see  quot.) ; 
t  shepherd's  hour,  the  lover's  opportunity  (tr.  F. 
Theure  du  berger)  •  shepherd's  knot  (see  quot.)  ; 
shepherd's  lamp  dial.,  the  evening  star;  t  shep- 
herd's mastie  =  shepherd's  dog;  shepherd's  pie, 
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a  pie  consisting  of  chopped  meat  and  potatoes, 
covered  with  a  crust  of  mashed  potatoes  browned  ; 
shepherd's  pipe  (see  quot.  1881);  f  shepherd's 
spider  =  shepherd-spider  (6  d). 

1506  Kal,  Stiephenies  (Soinmer)  8  These  be  the  contentis  of 
this  present  Boke  of  the  *Shepeherdes  kalender.  1565  JEWEL 
Rej>t.  Harding  xvi.  vi.  552  His  Reader  woulde  also  longe 
to  know,  .in  what  Chronicle,  .thei  were  recorded.  Other- 
wise he  wil  suspecte,  M.  Hardmge  founde  it  in  the  Shepe- 
heardes  Calendare.  1579  SPENSER  (title)  The  Shepheardes 
Calender.  1869  BLACKMOR£  LornaD.  xxxvii.  They  were.. 
playing  at  push-pin,  or  'shepherd's  chess,  or  basset ;  or  some 
trivial  game  of  that  sort.  1832  J.  RENNIE  Bittterfl,  <$•  Moths 
ooThe  *  Shepherd's  Club  (Citcttllia  Tkapsiphaga,.)  appears 
in  June.  Ibid.  100  The  Shepherd's  Club  (Eitclidia  glyphicd). 
1844  LEICHHARDT  Jrnl.  iii.  (1847)  ^°  ^e  als°  observed,  .the 
^shephei  d's  companion,  or  fan-tailed  fly-catcher  (Rhipidura1. 
1890  Hardwicke's  Sri.  Gossip  XXVI.  n/i  The  Shepherd's 
Companion  is  a  curious  little  bird,  which  much  resembles  a 
wagtail  in  its  habits.  1893  Wilts.  Gloss.SShep/u'rds'-croion, 
fossil  Echini  [see  also  SHEPHERD'S  PURSE  2].  ^1440  Promp. 
rarv.  445/1  *Scheperdys  dogge, gregarius,  1840  HLAINI-: 
Hncycl.  RuralSpo>  ts%  i^s'i'heshepherd'sdog.  1688 HOLME 
Armoury  n.  ix.  190/2  ^Shepherds  fly.  Ibid.  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.) 
76/2  An  Instrument  of  Mustek,  termed  a  *shepards  harpe  ; 
it  is  no  other  then  a  Board  cut  Bevile  on  both  sides,  with 
wyer  or  bo  well  strings  fastned  there  on  with  pins  and  pegs. 
1690  DRYDEN  Amphitryon  iv.  Pastoral  Dial.,  Fair  Iris  and 
her  swain  Were  in  a  shady  IJow'r,  Where  Thyrsis  long  in 
vain  Had  sought  the  *shepherd's  hour.  1844  H.  STEPHENS 
Bk.  Farm  II.  33  These  ropes  are  wound  round  the  stakes 
[of  a  net  enclosing  sheep]  by  a  peculiar  sort  of  knot  called 
the  '  *shepherd's  knot'.  1827  CLARE  Sheph.  CaL  in  The 
^Shepherd's  Lamp,  which  even  children  know.  1577  B. 
GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Hnsb.  \\\.  154  b,  marg.,  The  *shep- 
heardes  Mastie.  1896  Daily  A'tivs  30  Nov.  8/5  ^Shepherd's 
pie.  c  1440  Promp.  Paw.  445/1  ^Scheperdys  pype,  barbita. 
1881  W.  H.  STONE  in  Grove  Diet.  Mns.  III.  486  Shepherd's 
Pipe,  a  name  given  to  the  pastoral  oboe  or  musette.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  n.  x.  215/2  The  long  legged  Spider  of  the 
Garden,  or  Field, .  .is  called  the  *Shephards-Spider,  because 
they  are  generally  in  the  grounds  where  sheepe  pasture. 

c.  In  certain  names  of  textile   fabrics:    shep- 
herd's check,  plaid,  tartan,  a  woollen  cloth  with 
a   black-and-white  check  pattern ;    f  shepherd's 
cloth,     f  shepherd's     velvet  =  FEARNOUGHT; 
f  shepherd's  grey,  grey  cloth  worn  by  shepherds. 

c  1640  A.  TOWNSHEND  Poems  fy  Masks  (1912)  27  And  cast 
thy  purple  roabesaway,  To  take  a  scripp  and  sheapherds  grey. 
1791  E.  NAIRNE  Poems  76  A  bran  new  coat  Of  shepherd's 
velvet.  1794  Sporting  ^I&g.  III.  193  The  wadding. .is 
made  of  the  cloth  called  fear-naught  or  shepherd's  cloth. 
1834  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Boarding  /Jo.  ii,  He  wore  shepherd's- 
plaid  inexpressibles.  1885  '  MRS.  ALEXANDER'  Valerie's 
Fate  i,  A  large  soft  shawl  of  shepherd's  plaid.  1896  '  L. 
KEITH*  Indian  Uncle  xvi.  253  Let  himself  be  instantly 
'  happet '  in  the  sheriff's  shepherd-check  plaid.  1897  Westm. 
Gaz.  25  Feb.  4/2  Shepherd's  check  tartan.  Ibid.^  These 
shepherd's  check  gowns. 

d.  Iii  the  names  of  plants,  chiefly  dial. :  f  shep- 
herd's bag  =  SHEPHERD'S  PURSE  i  ;  shepherd's 
beard  =  sheep's  heard  s.v.   SHEEP  sb.  9  ;  shep- 
herd's bedstraw,  Asperula  cynanchica  (Britten 
&    Holland   1886) ;    *f  shepherd's   bodkin    (see 
quot.) ;   shepherd's  calendar,   the  scarlet  pim- 
pernel ;  shepherd's  clock,  («)  =  prec.  ;  {f}  the 
goatsbeard,  Tragopogonpratensis(R.  &  H.);  shep- 
herd's  club,    the   common   mullein,    Verbascum 
Thapsus ;    shepherd's    comb,    Scandix    Pecten 
(B.  &  H.)  ;    shepherd's  cress,  the  dwarf  cruci- 
ferous plant,    Teesdalia   nudicaulis  j    shepherd's 
delight,  dial,  glass,  the  scarlet  pimpernel,  Ana- 
gal  Us  arvensis ;    shepherd's   gourd,   the    com- 
mon mullein  ;  shepherd's  hour-glass,  the  yellow 
pimpernel,    Lysimachia    nemorum ;    shepherd's 
joy  (see  quot.)  ;  shepherd's  knot  =  TORMENTIL  ; 
shepherd's  myrtle,  Ruscus  aculeatus ;  shepherd's 
needle,    *f  (a]    Geranium,   (b}   Scandix  Pecten ; 
shepherd's  pedler,  pouch  =  SHEPHERD'S  PURSE 
i  ;  shepherd's  rod,  Dipsacus pilosus ;  shepherd's 
root  =  TORMENTIL  (B.  &  H.);  shepherd's  rose, 
?  some  species  of  rose  growing  in  hedges ;  shep- 
herd's scrip  =  SHEPHERD'S  FUKSE  i  ;  shepherd's 
staff,  (a}  =  shepherd's  rod\  (b}  the  common  mullein ; 
shepherd's    sun-dial  —  shepherd's  dial   above  ; 
shepherd's  thyme,  (a)  the  wild  thyme,  Thy  nuts. 
Serpyllum  ;   (£)  the  chalk  milkwort  ;  shepherd's 
warning,  watch,  the  scarlet  pimpernel  (B.  &  H.) ; 
shepherd's  weatherglass,  (a)  the  scarlet  pimper- 
nel; (£)  Stellaria  Holostea  (B.  &  H.). 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbs  (E.D.S-)  83  Bursa  pastoris 
is  also  called  in  englishe  of  many  Bursa  pastoris  and  of 
other  *Shepherdes  bag  or  Shepherdes  purse.  1840  PAXTON 
Bot.  Diet.,  *Shepherd's  Beard,  see  Arnopogon.  1706  PHIL- 
LIPS (ed.  Kersey),  *  Shepherds-Bodkin,  a  sort  of  Herb.  183* 
MRS.  BRAY  Tamar  ty  Tavy  xviii.  (1836)  I.  318  We  have. . 
the  *shepherd's  calendar,  and  the  one  o'clock,  the  very  dial 
of  poetry.  1878  SUSAN  PHILLIPS  OnSeaboard  86  We. .Read 
the  '  *shepherd's  clock  '.  1790  ALEX.  WILSON  Mowing  Poet. 
Wks.  (71846)  3  *Shepherds  clubs  hang  nodding  o'er  the  steep. 
Ibid.  Monkey  fy  Bee  41  O'ertopt  with  stately  shepherds  clubs. 
cijio^^ii\"E.nCat.Ray's  Enff.  fierbal'L'ab.  50  *Shepherd's- 
cress.  1863  Scnverby's  Eng.  Bot.  (ed.  3)  I.  209  Teesdalia 
nudicaulis.. Shepherd's  Cress.  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  July  34 
The  scarlet  pimpernel,  from  its  susceptibility  to  the  changes 
of  the  weather,  is  his  [the  peasant's]  '  "shepherd's  dial'. 
1886  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Diet.  Plant-n.,  "Shepherd's 
glass.  Anagallis  arvensis.  1896  Garden  Work  4  Mar. 
lis/i  A  young  man.. called  the  plant  Verbascum  Thapsus 


SHEPHERD. 

'^Shepherd's  Gourd  '.  1909  Essex  Rev.  XVIII.  77  The 
"Shepherd's  Hour-glass.  _  1884  W.  MILLER  Plant-n.  124/2 
"Shepherd "s-joy,  Australian.  The  genus  Geitonoplcsium . 
Ibid.  125/1  "Shepherd's  knot.  Torment  ilia  ojficinalis.  ^1840 
W.  A.  BROMHF-LD  Flora  Vectensis  (1856)  508  *Shepherd's 
Myrtle.  1562  BULLKJN  Bulwarke^  Bk.  Simples  (1579!  42  b, 
What  is  the  vertue  of  Geranium  t  called  'Sheepherdes 
needell  ?  1597  GEKARDE  Herbal  n.  cccc.  884  Pecten  Veneris^ 
sine  Scandix.  Shepheards  Needle,  or  Venus  combe. 
1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  564  The  scandi* 
Pecten  vencris  of  botanists,  and  what  is  often  known  to 
agricultors  by  the  names  of  Shepherd's  needle,  Beggar's 
needle,  &c.  1811  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts  267  Crou>peckt 
Shepherd's  purse,  or  ^shepherd's  pedler.  1568  TURNER 
Herbal  in.  14  Bursa  pastoris  is  called  in  some  places  of 
England  *sbepherdes  pouche.  1633  T.  JOHNSON  Gerarde's 
Herbal  n.  1168  Dipsacus  minor,  SITJH  I  'irga  pastoris. 
"Shepheards-rod.  1735  KEOGH  Bot.  Univ.  Hibern.  122 
Wild  Teasel,  great  Shepherds  Rod,  venus  Bason,  or  carde 
Thistle.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  182  Shep- 
herd's Rod.  Shepherd's  Staff.  Small  Teasel.  1817-6  COD- 
BETT  Resid.  Amer.  (1822)43  No  "shepherd's  rose,  no  honey- 
suckle, none  of  that  endless  variety  of  beauties  that  decorate 
the  hedges  and  the  meadows  in  England.  1578  "Shepherds 
scrip  [see  SHEPHERD'S  PURSE  ij.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bo!. 
App.  327  ^Shepherd's  Staff,  Dipsacus.  1882  Trans.  Cumb, 


Fhnver.  PI.  IV.  168*  Thyinus  Serpyllum'..  ^Shepherd's 
Thyme.  1878  HARDY  Ret.  Native  vi.  ii.  (1890)  395  On  the 
green  turf  and  shepherds-thyme.  1893  Wilts.  Gloss.,  Shep- 
herds'-Thyme,  Polygala  calcaren,.. chalk  Milkwort.  1827 
CLwe.Sheph.Cal. 47  Pimpernel,dreadingnightsand  showers, 
Oft  call'd '  the  ^Shepherd's  Weather-glass '.  1871  CHR.  Ros- 
SETTI  Sing  Song  86  Scarlet  shepherds-weatherglass  Spreads 
wide  open  at  her  feet. 

Hence  (nonce-tods.)  She'pherddom,  the  state 
of  shepherds ;  She'pherdhood  (in  quot.),  the 
personality  of  a  shepherd. 

1905  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  319  The  attributes  of  shepherddom, 
i    milk-jar,  crook,  pipes  [etc.].     1596  W.  SMITH  Chloris  (1877) 
1    30  But  that  it  pleased  thy  graue  shepherdhood  The  Patron 
of  my  maiden  verse  to  bee. 

Shepherd  (Je-paad),  v.    [f.  SHEPHERD  sb.} 

1.  trans.  To  tend,  guard  and  watch  (sheep)  as  a 
shepherd.     Also  rarely  to  keep  or  breed  (sheep). 

1790  [implied  in  SHEPHERDING  i-bl.  s6.].     i862RusKiNi/«/c 

this  Last  43   He  must.. shepherd  his  own  flocks.     1881 

!    Cheq.  Career  36  In  Australia,  sheep.. are  shepherded  and 

yarded  every  night.     1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  Sf  Psyche 

Apr.  xiii,  Talos . .  who  shepherded  the  sea-goats  on  the  coast. 

absoL  18. .  Housth.  Words  XXXV.  n  (Flugel)  When  he 
used  to  go  shepherding  with  me  on  his  rough  pony.  1884 
Kendal  Mercury  26  Sept.  2/6  Two  farmers . .  were  out  shep- 
herding, when  they  were  overtaken  by  an  awful  storm. 
1887  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  26  Oct.  3/1  The  Virgin  is  said  to  have 
appeared  to  two  children.,  who  were  shepherding  up  there 
in  the  mountains. 

2.  transf.  andjfy  To  tend,  watch  over,  or  guide 
as  a  shepherd  does  his  sheep. 

1820  SHELLEY  Arethusa  6  Arethusa  arose  From  her  couch 
of  snows.  .Shepherding  her  bright  fountains.  (11851  Edin. 
Rev.  in  A  rch.  Stud.  nen.  Sfr.  VII  I.  276  Shepherding  a  lady. 
1862  H.  H.'Diy.Q'x  Scott  fySebright  (1895)380  He  would  nut 
out  twenty  couple  of  puppies  for  him,  and  go  round  twice 
a  week  to  shepherd  them.  1868  LOWELL  Dara  19  So  Dara 
shepherded  a  province  wide,  Nor  in  his  viceroy's  sceptre 
took  more  pride  Than  in  his  crook  before.  1885  M.  ARNOLD 
Poor  Matthias,  French  canary-merchant  old  Shepherding 
his  flock  of  gold  In  a  low  dim-lighted  pen.  18980.  B.  SHAW 
You  never  can  tell  it.  Stage  Dir.,  The  waiter  shepherds  his 
;  assistants  along  with  him  into  the  hotel  by  the  kitchen 
entrance. 

3.  Austral.  To  watch  over  or  guard  (a  mining 
;    claim)   by  working  on  it   superficially    (esp.    by 

digging  small  pits)  so  as  to  retain  legal  rights. 

1861  T.  M'COMBIE  Australian  Sk.  135  Few  of  their  claims, 

however,  are  actually  'bottomed',  for  the  owners  merely 

watch  their   more  active  contemporaries.     Footnote,  This 

,    is  termed  'shepherding'  a  claim.     1880  D.  C.  DAVIES  Me* 

I    tallif.  Min.  421  Shepherding^  Aus.,  keeping  possession  of 

I    a  mining  claim  by  doing  the  least  quantity  of  work  on  it 

•    allowed  by  law. 

intr.     1863  Once  a   Week  VIII.  507  (Farmer),   Having 
'    sunk  their  holes,  each  about  a  foot,  and  placed  in  them  a 
I    pick  or  shovel  as  a  sign  of  ownership,  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  laborious  occupation  of  shepherding. 

4.  colloq.  or  slang.    To  watch  over,  to  follow 
!    closely  and  watchfully;  chiefly  slang t  see  quot. 

i    1890  ;  also  Austral,  slang,  to  follow  a  person  so 
as  to  get  something  out  of  him  or  to  cheat  him. 

1885 7Vw»  13  Apr.  5/3  Admiral  Dowell  is  reported  to  be 
closely  shepherding  the  Russian  vessels  in  these  seas.  1890 
BARRERE  &  LELAND  Diet.  Slangs,  v.,  Adversaries  opposite 
each  other  at  football  are  said  to  shepherd  or  watch  each 
other.  A  man  may  shepherd  a  rich  uncle  or  rich  heiress, 
a  detective  shepherds  a  criminal  whom  he  suspects  of  plan- 
ning a  felony.  A  man  shepherds  one  of  his  own  side  at 
football  by  keeping  off  adversaries  while  he  is  running  or 
kicking.  1893  KIPLING  Many  Invent.,  Lost  Legion,  You 
must  know  that  all  along  the  north-west  frontier  of  India 
there  is  spread  a  force  of  some  thirty  thousand  foot  and 
-  '-  —  quietly  and  unostentatiously 


bouncing  it  as  he  goes,  '  shepherded    along  tne  wa 
friends.     1905  Sat.   Rev.   10  June   761    He..shou 


_          .  Lid  ha 

shepherded'at  an  earlier  date  the  Russian  fleet  out  of 
1    French  waters. 

b.  Mil.  slang.  To  force  (a  body  of  the  enemy) 
into  an  unfavourable  position. 

1900  Daily  Tel.  2  Apr.  (Ware  Passing  Eng1.\  Cronje  was 
shepherded  with  his  army  into  the  bed  of  the  Modder  by 
a  turning  movement. 

Hence  Sheppherded///. «.,  protected,  guarded. 


SHEPHERDESS. 
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SHERATON. 


1884  Rt'SKiN  Fors  Claz>.  xcvi.  306  To  be  kept  from  its  evil 
in  shepherded  peace. 

Shepherdess  je-pajdes} .  Also  6  erron. 
Hhepheardize.  [f.  SHEPHERD  sb.  +  -ESS.]  A  female 
shepherd  ;  a  woman  or  girl  who  tends  sheep  ;  also 
Jig.  Also  in  pastoral  poelry  (see  SHEPHKUD  I  b). 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test,  Love  i.  li.  tSkeat)  1.  86  For  me  liste.. 
of  al  myne  a  Shepherdesse  to  be  cleped.  1590  GRKKNK  Never 
too  late  n.  Wks.  (Grosart)  VIII.  -216  Consider  with  your  selfe 
faire  Shepheardize,  that  poore  men  feele  paine  as  well  as 
Princes.  1591-5  STKNSER  Astrophel  212  The  gentlest  shep- 
heardesse  that  liues  this  day.  1648  HKKRICK  Hesfar.,  Mrs* 
KHz.  //'7/iW«.'r,Tell  me,  said  I,  in  deep  distresse.  Where  I  may 
find  my  Shepardesse.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  71  p  13  He 
.  .wondered  that  he  had  not  seen  the  shepherdesses  dancing. 
1859  TENNYSON  Merlin  .$•  V.  608  Percivale.  .Then  paced  for 
coolness  in  the  chapel-yard  ;  Where  one  of  Satan's  shep- 
heidesses  caught  And  meant  to  stamp  him  with  her  master's 
mark.  1885  RUSKIS  Fleas.  Eng.  137  St.  Margaret  of  Antioch 
was  a  shepherdess.  1904  MKS.  A.  MEYNKLL  Later  Poems  g 
She  walks.  .A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 

b.  A  representation  (in  painting,  etc. ;  esp. 
china  or  earthenware)  of  a  shepherdess. 

1771  H.  WALPOLE  l-'ertut's  A  need.  Paint,  (1782)  IV.  73 
Watteau's  shepherdesses,  nay,  his  very  sheep,  are  coquet. 
1807  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)91  Little  lacquered  earthen 
shepherdesses.  1870  DICKENS  h.  Drood  vi,  Her  dress  is  as 
the  dress  of  a  china  shepherdess  :  so  dainty  in  its  colours. 
C.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1862  Catal.  Internet.  Exkib.,  Brit.  II.  No.  4115,  Woollen 
shawls  and  cloakings,  in  clan,  shepherdess,  and  fancy 
patterns.  1867  Miss  KROUGHTON  Cometh  Up  xxvi,  Her 
little  wild  rose-wreathed  shepherdess  hat. 

Shepherding  i  Je-pajdirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SHEP- 
HERDS. + -ING1.]  The  action  of  tending  or  guiding 
(sheep)  as  a  shepherd  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1790  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Midi.  Counties  I.  446  In  the  shep- 
herding of  sheep,  in  this  country,  a  few  circumstances  may 
be  mentioned  with  propriety.  1866  CARLYLE  in  Froude 
Remin.  (iS8i)  II.  143  The  rustic  natives.. and  their  shep- 
herdings,  huntings  (brock  and  fox}  and  solitary  fishings. 
1892  LD.  LVTTON  King  Poppy  x i.  309  For  all  His  shepherd- 
ings  were  ended.  1905  SIR  A.  LYALL  Life  Dvfferin  I.  ii.  23 
Under  Cookesley's  shepherding  the  flock  might  stray  at  will. 

t  She'pherdish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SHEPHERD^.  + 
-ISH.]  Pertaining  to  or  like  shepherds ;  pastoral. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (Sommer)  10  b,  He  would  also 
haue  drawne  her  eldest  sister.. iti  her  shepheardish  attire. 
Ibid,  36  The  courte  could  not  be  visited,  prohibited  to  all 
men,  but  to  certaine  sheapheardish  people.  1618  BOLTON 
Flams  i.  xxii.  (1636)  64  That  wildnesse  which  they  retained 
of  their  shepheardish  originall  breathed  forth  somewhat 
still.  1800  G.  CHALMERS  Life  A.  Ramsay  Wks.  1851  I.  30 
A  propitious  moment  for  shepherdish  poelry. 

Shepherdize  (Je-paidaiz),  v,  rare.  [f.  SHEP- 
HERD sb.  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To  act  the  part  of  the  shep- 
herd (or  shepherdess) ;  to  pretend  to  lead  the 
pastoral  life. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  \\,  vi.  60  Though  this  life  of 
Shepheardizing  be  out  of  fashion.  1773  H.  WALPOLE  Let, 
to  C'tess  Upper  Ossory  n  June,  In  the  midst  of  this  new 
prospect  must  I  keep  up  the  tone  of  the  world,  go  shepherdiz* 
ing  with  Maccaronies,  sit  up  at  loo  with  my  Lady  Hertford 
[etc.].  1811  Examiner  233/1  Sir  W— m  C— rt — s,  despising 
the  citizens,  retreated  into  the  forest,  to  shepherdize.  1846 
Blackw.  Mag.  LIX.  313  [They]  sit  alone,  knit,  shepherdise, 
and  stare. 

b.  trans.  To  tend  or  guide  as  a  shepherd. 

1899  S.  LAW  WILSON  Theol.  Mod.  Lit.  140  The  mass  of 
mankind  are  not  just  so  many  sheep  which  will  tamely 
submit  to  be  shepherdised  by  him,  and  coerced  into  the  way 
chalked  out  for  their  feet. 

Shepherd  king. 

1.  //.    [transl.  of  Gr.  &aat\e fy  voi/icVc?,  Manetho's 
rendering  of  the  Egyptian  designation  which  he 
transliterates  astfT*<7a*  (HyksSs). 

The  name  has  not  been  found  in  the  monuments,  but 
modern  scholars  give  the  probable  Egyptian  form  as  hiq- 
Skausu,  king  of  the  Bedouins  or  robbers,  Manetho's  render- 
ing  being  due  to  a  mistake.] 

The  designation  of  a  succession  of  kings  of 
Egypt  (forming  the  151!!  and  i6th  dynasties  of 
Manetho),  belonging  to  some  foreign  people,  the 
ethnic  affinities  of  which  are  still  undetermined. 
(By  historians  often  called  Hyksos.^} 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xxvi.  465  Manethon  the 
Historiographer  of  Egipt  setteth  vs  downe  their  originall, 
and  their  comming  downe  into  Egipt,  terming  them  in  his 
language,  Shepherd-kings.  1821  LAMB  Elia^  Old  9f  New 
Sckoolm.)  I  make  the  wildest  conjectures  concerning  Egypt, 
and  her  shepherd  kings.  1874  BIRCH  is/  ff  -2nd  Egypt. 
Rooms  Brit.  Mus.  7  The  monuments  of  the  Shepherd  kings. 

2.  gen.  A  king  who  is  a  shepherd.     (In  various 
nonce-uses  :  see  quots.) 

1717-46  THOMSON  Summer  402  One,  chief,  in  gracious 
dignity  enthron'd.  Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen, 
and  ray's  Her  smiles,  sweet -beam  ing,  on  her  shepherd  king. 
a  1835  MRS.  HEMANS  He  Walked  -with  God^  A  shepherd- 
king  on  Eastern  plains.  1856  RKADF  Never  too  late  xxxvii, 
Nomades,  shepherd-kings— fellows  with  a  thousand  head 
of  horned  cattle,  and  sheep  like  white  pebbles  by  the  sea. 

Shepherdless(je-p3.idles),<7.  [-LESS.]  With- 
out a  shepherd  ;  having  no  shepherds. 

1648  HEXHAM  n,  Herderloose  schaflcn,  Sheepneardlesse, 
or  sheepe  without  a  Sheep-heard.  1778  [W.  H.  MARSHALL] 
Minutes  Agric.,  Digtst  101  He-  .found  a  straggling,  shop- 
herdless  Flock  in  his  own  or  his  neighbour's  fields.  1906 
G.  G.  COULTON  St.  Francis  to  Dante  329  But  in  fact  they  [the 
Middle  Ages]  felt  themselves  as  shepherdless  as  we. 

She  ph.erd.ling.  poet.  Obs.    [f.  SHEPHERD 
sb,  +  -LING.]     A  young  or  little  shepherd. 


1598  SVLVKSTER  Du  Bnrtas  n.  i.  iv.  Handy-crafts  666 
Another  valiant  Shepheardling  [i.e.  David],  That  for  a 
Canon  takes  his  silly  sling.  1648  HERRICK  Hcsficr.,  To  his 
Muse,  There  on  a  Hillock  thpu  may'st  sing  Unto  a  hand- 
some Shephardling,  Or  to  a  Girle  (that  keeps  the  Neat). 

Shepnerdly  (Je'paidli),  a.  Now  rare.  [f. 
SHEPHKKJJ  sb.  +  -LY1.]  Pertaining  to  or  befitting 
a  shepherd  (lit.  andy%.);  that  has  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  shepherd  ;  fthat  is  a  shepherd. 

TSS9  IP-  H.  PHAVKR]  Bk.  Presidents  5  b,  And  with  a 
.shepherdly  reward  wytsaue  ye  hym  to  fauour.  Ibid.  6 
Other  thinges.  .which  to  your  shepherdly  office  in  thib  be- 
half belong.  1579  TWYNE  Phis.  agst.  Fortune  n.  v.  167  a, 
That  shepheardlie  founder  of  the  citie  of  Rome.  1656  W. 
Du  CARD  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  340.  95  In  some 
places  the  shepherdly  multitude  do  also  carry  about  their 
cottages  in  waines.  17020.  MAI  HER  Magn.  Chr.  v.  iii.  ,1852) 
277  To  leave  their  off-spring  under  the  shepherdly  govern- 
ment  of  our  Lord  Jesu.s  Christ.  1877  S.  A.  TIITLK  Echoes 
of  Spoken  Words  22  The  tiuly  high  position,  .is  that  \\liich 
enables  us  to  minister  richly  to  our  fellows,  to  shield  them, 
guide  them,  relieve  them  and  be  shepherdly  toward  them. 
1884  J.  I'AKKKR  Afost.  Life  III.  46  A  man  wilh  a  -itat 
shepherdly  heart. 

t  b.  Pastoral,  rural,  rustic.    Obs. 

1579  TWVNE  P/iis.  agst.  Fortune  n.  cxiv.  304  This  L->  not 
only  a  poetical,  but  also  a  shepbeardly  speech.  1589  I'm  EN- 
HAM  Eng.  Pocsie  \.  xi.  (Arb.l  41  Their  poems  were  named 
Eglogues  or  shepheardly  talke.  1656  Artif.  Hand  SMIL  20 
The  primitive  plainness  and  shepherdly  simplicity  of  those 
times.  1743  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  14  Apr.,  I  hale  the 
country:  I  am  past  the  shepherdly  age  of  groves  and  streams. 

She'pherdry.  rare,  ft,  SHEPHEBD  .?£.  +  -KY.] 
The  business  of  a  shepherd.  Cf.  SHEPHERDY. 

1594  K.  ASHLEY  tr.  Loys  le  Roy  28  Pasturage,  gracing, 
and  shephe.irdrie,  were  before  husbandrie  and  tillage. 

b.  The  affairs  of  '  the  Order  of  Ancient  Shep- 
herds', a  benefit  society.  (After  FORESTRY.) 

1900  Dundee  Advert,  ro  July  5  Shepherdry.— At  the  usual 
fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Maisondieu  Lodge  of  Ancient 
Shepherds.,  the  balance-sheet,  .was  submitted. 

She  pherdship.  rare.  [f.  SHEPHERD  sb.  + 
-SHIP.]  The  office  or  position  of  a  shepherd. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  far.  Luke  xxiv.  25-20.  90  His  shep- 
herdship  leal  an  other  bod  ye  take.  1605  SYLVESTI-.R  /'w 
fiartas  it.  iii.  m.  Law  233  While  he  [Moses]  past  his  sacred 
Prentiship  {In  wildernesse)  of  th'  Hebrews  Shepheardship. 
1874  Am1.  UENSON  in  A.  C.  Benson  /,//£(  180,9)  I.  388  It's  the 
Kuckles  that  ruin  the  Colonial  Church. . .  Men  taking  Shep- 
herdships  for  Buckles  and  Loops. 

Shepherd's  purse.    [Cf.  med.L.  buna  pas- 

toriS)  K.  bourse-a-pasteitr.  boursc-dc-bcrgery  G. 
hirtentasche,  Du.  htrdertasck.] 

1.  A  common  cruciferous  weed,  Capsella  Bnrsa- 
pastoris,  bearing  pouch-like  pods. 

a  1400-50  Stockk.  Med.  MS.  172  Shepherdys  purs,  {a  1500 
Gl.  Shane  in  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  331  Herdys  purse.]  t  1550 
LLOYD  Treas.  Health  G  vij  b,  Hold  thy  handful  of  shepar- 
ders  [sic]  purse.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \.  Iv.  81  Bursa  pastoris 
. .  [is  called}  in  English  Shepherds  purse,  Scrippc,  or  Pouche. 
1597GEKARDE  Herbal  \\.  xxii.  215  Shephenrdes  purse  staieth 
bleeding  in  any  part  of  the  bodie.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam 
in  Eden  xxxv.  71  In  English  it  is  called  Shepheards  purse 
or  Scrip,  from  the  Ukenesse  the  Seed  hath  with  that  kind 
of  leatherne  bag,  wherein  Shepherds  carry  their  Victualls 
into  the  field,  c  1710  PETIVER  Cat.  Ray's  Eng.  Herbal 
Tab.  49  Ragged  Sneaperds-purse.  1882  G.  ALLEN  Colour 
of  Flowers  \.  15  The  petals  of  shepherd's-purse  {Capsella 
oitrsii-pastoris)  have  been  observed  antheriferous. 

2.  dial.  The  fossil  echinus  found  in  the  chalk. 
1893  Surrey  Gloss. ,  Shepherd's  crown  or  Shepherd's  purse^ 

the  fossil  Echinus,  from  the  chalk.  1900  A.  HARSTON  Let. 
to  Editor^  '  Shepherd's  Purse  ',  the  common  name  in  some 
parts  of  the  Country  {e.  g.  Kent)  for  the  Fossil  Sea  Urchins 
found  in  the  Chaik  formation. 

t  She'pherdy.  Obs.  rare.  [i.  SHEPHERD  sb. 
+  -Y.]  The  profession,  practice,  or  occupation  of 
a  shepherd.  Cf.  SHEPHERDRY. 

a  1622  AINSWORTH  Annot.  Pentat.  Gen.  iv.  2  (1639)  21 
Abel  in  shepherdy,  as  in  sacrificing  and  martyrdome,  was 
ajigure  of  Christ.  1659  CELL  Amcndni.  Bible  733  He  had 
his  rise,  unto  the  Kingdom,  even  from  keeping  sheep,  which 
yet  was  a  kinde  of  introduction  unto  a  like  shepherdie. 
1680  J.  WOODE  (title\  Shepherdy  Spiritualiz'd  :  or,  the 
improvement  of  a  Shepherd's  Life  to  Soul-advantage.  1701 
C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  11.  App.  (1852)  221  On  the  one  side 
of  David's  coin  were  to  be  seen  his  old  pouch  and  crook, 
the  instrument  of  shepherdy. 

Shopman,  Shepne,  obs.  ff.  SHLPMAN,  SHIPPON. 

Shepp,  Sheppard(e,  obs.  flf.  SHIP,  SHEPHERD. 

Sheppeck,  -ick  'Je'psk).  dial.  Also  7  shep- 
pik,  -ick,  sheep-pick,  9  shuppick,  -u(o)k, 
schoppek.  [?  For  *tktaf-pidL  f.  SHEAF  sb.  +  PICK 
sb.l  4.  Cf.  WFlem.  schoofuorke.]  A  pitchfork. 

1601  fnv.  in  Collect.  Arckyol.  (1863)  II.  102  One  save,  twoe 
sheppikes  [etc.].  Ibid.  104  One  sheppick  and  other  od 
stune.  Ibid.  106  One  bill,  one  spade,  and  two  sheppickes. 
1676  Ace.  Exam.  Joan  Perry  10  Some,  .met  him. .with  a 
Sheep-pick  in  his  hand.  1831  Clone.  Gloss..  Skeppeck,  a 
fork  for  lifting  hay.  /&</.,  Shuppick>  a  hay-fork, 

t  She'ppend.  Obs.  Forms :  i  scippend, 
scieppend,  sceppend,  soaepend,  1-2  scyppend, 
sceoppend,  2  sceoppind,  sceappind,  acuppend, 
2-3  she-,  ehu-,  suppende.  shippeud,  3  sep- 
piinde,  sohuppent,  -inde,  suppen,  suppinde. 
[OE.  scieppend,  related  to  scieppende,  pa.  pple.  of 
sdeppan  to  create  :  see  SHAPE  v. 

Hence  AF.  sepande^  used  by  Marie  de  France  as  a  fern, 
with  the  sense  'puissance  surhumame,  createur*  (Godefr.).] 
The  Creator. 

ivf)  Si^Sanhimscyppend  forscrifen  hicfdc.  a  1175 


Cott.  How,  219  Hare  bceappinde.  Ibid.*  [Lucifer]  Lwe6  ;m 
his  herto  ^at  lie  wolde  and  eaSe  niilite  bleu  his  yceoppende 
Jelic.  c  i  zoo  Trin.Cell.  Hotn.  17  Ic  bileue  un  god,  )>ene 
almihti  fader,  suppende  and  wealdende  of  heuene  and  of 
eorS.  Ibid.  133  Urehelend  is  sheppende  and  wealdende  of 
alle  shafte.  c  1220  Bestiary  456  beftes  sop  ure  seppandc, 
senc  is  on  werlde.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  366  Heo  buher)  to  him 
as  schafte  to  his  schuppent.  a  1225  Anir.  A'.  26opeheuuen- 
liche  schuppinde.  c'  1275  Sinners  Bcwart  20  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  72  If  we  vie  suppen  herve.  [I&id,  MS.  Digby  86  in 
Horstmann  Altengi.  Leg.  505  suppinde.] 

tShe'pper.  Obs.  Forms:  2-4  schuppare,  3 
sshipper,  4  shuppare,  schepere,  ssep.p)ere, 
shepper.  [Jiarly  ME.  schnppare  (ii),  shepper,  i. 
schuppcHi  sheppen  to  create,  SHAPE  v,  :  see  -Kill. 
Cf.  OIIG.  skephari  (MHG.  schephsere^  mod.G. 
schopfer))  (M)LG.,  (M)Du.  sc/icpfer.]  —  prec. 
Also  (rarely}  one  who  has  control  wer. 

a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  217  Ich  bileue  on  god  feder  al-niihtJ. 
schuppare  of  heouene  and  of  eor^e.  a  12*5  Ancr.  R.  133 
Hire  schuppare.  a  1300  in  Kt-l.  Ant.  I.  57,  I  bileve  in  God 
fadir  ahnichty,  sshipper  of  he  vene  and  ofeorH'-  '34°  Ayenl'. 
7  To  servi  pine  ssepere,  13..  Pol.  AV/.  <y  L.  Poems  (1903) 
256  pis  time  man  i>  mad  kni^ih  And  ^huppareouer  alle  ^inge. 
1377  LANUL.  /'.  /V.  li.  xvn.  167  So  i^  bt  fader  a  ful  god 
formeour  and  shcppcr. 

Shepperd^e,  obs.  forms  of  SHEPHEBU  sb. 

Sheppey.  rarer-1.  (?quasi-«n'//.)  [Peih.  some 
error  :  cf.  SHIPPED.]  A  shed  for  sheep. 

1869  ULACKMOKE  Lorna  Doone  xlii,  I  went  straight  home 
to  the  upper  sheppey,  and  set  them  (the  sheep]  inside. 

Sheppyng,  obs.  form  of  SHIPPING  sb. 

Shepstare  (Je-pstai).  dial.  Also  6,  9  sheep- 
stare,  7,  9  shepster,  9  shepstey,  shepsterd, 
-ert,  shipster,  chepster,  -stow.  [f.  SHEEP  + 
STARE  sbj-  The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  the  bird's 
habit  of  perching  on  the  backs  of  sheep  to  feed  on 
the  ticks.]  The  starling. 

1563  GOOGK  Kglogs  vi.  (Arb.)  54  Sometime  I  wold  betraye 
the  Byrds,  that  Tyght  on  lymed  tree,  Especially  in  Shepstare 
tyme,  when  thicke  in  lloLkes  they  flye.  1584  COCAN  Hfiven 
Health  clxiii.  135  The  .Stare  or  Shepstare.  1660  W.  BLUN- 
DELL  Cat'alit'rs  Note  Bk.  (1880)  296  Observe  a  flock  of 
stares  or  shepsters)  when  they  are  ready  to  lodge  themselves 
in  a  dovecote.  1681  CHETHAM  Anglers  l'attt--tn.  xxxiv.  §  14 
(1689)  190  \\'ings  of  ^hepstares,  stares  or  starlings.  1802 
MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.  s.  v.  Start-,  In  the  north  of  England 
it  is  called  Chepster,  or  Chep-Starling.  1848  Zoologist  VI. 
2290  The  starling  [is  called  in  Yorkshire!  a 'shepstey'  ur 
1  sht-jj-ter '.  1864  J.  C.  ATKINSON  Stanton  Grange  225 
A  pair  of  sheputares.  1884  A.  DOHKKTY  Nathan  Barlow  ^2 
The  youngling  chepstows  creaking  in  the  eaves.  1887  E.  F. 
BVRRNE  Heir  without  Heritage  I.  viii.  136  They  took  wing 
like  a  flock  of  shepsters  from  a  field. 

Shepster.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4  shappe- 
ster,  shuppester,  shippestere,  schipster,  5 
shipster,  shyppestere,//.  shappystrys,6  schep- 
starre  (9  dial,  shapster).  [ME.  shepster  ('f  OE. 
*scieppe$trt  \vk.  fern.)  fern,  agent-noun  to  shippen 
(OE.  sdeppan,  SHAPE  v.] 

1.  A  female  cutter-out  of  material  ;  a  dressmaker. 

I377LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xni.  331  Auenge  me  felc  tymes  other 
frete  niy-selue  Wyth-inne,  as  a  shepster  shere.  1380  Poll 
Tax  in  Rogers  O.rf.  City  Docnm.  11891)  13  De  Alicia  In 
Shuppester  xij</.  ll>id.%  De  Johanna  Shippestere  xijif.  1387 
TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  269  A  schipster  [inulicrct<Ja\ 
of  t>at  citee.  14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  616/42  Tonstrix,  a 
Shyppesterc.  c  1515  Cocke  LorelCs  B.  5  Gogle  eyed  tomson 
t-hepster  of  lyn.  1517-18  in  Archteplogia  XLVII.  311  To 
dyuerse  shepsters  for  makyng  of  iij  smockes  for  the  seid 
qut-ne.  1530  PALSGR.  266/2  Schepstarre,  lingiere.  Ibid., 
Sheres  for  shepslers,y<7nY.y,  1538  KLYOT  Diet.,  Sarcinatrix^ 
a  shepster,  or  seamester.  1855  ROBINSON  Whit  by  Gloss.  167 
Sltapster^ .  .a  cutter  out  of  apparel.  A  dress-maker. 

f  2.  A  female  '  shaper '  of  destinies.    Obs.  rare. 

14. .  Voc.  "in  Wr.-Wiilcker  573/34-5  C/^^,  on  of  threshapsis- 
ter\'s  rel  shappystrys  (ir/ance  destynyes). 

Shepward  :  see  Sheep-ward  s.v.  SHEEP  sb.  8. 

Shepyng,  Sher  :  see  SHIPPING  sb.,  SHIKE. 

Sherad,  obs.  form  of  SHKADDHA. 

Sheradom,  obs.  Sc.  f.  SBEKIFFDOM. 

Sheraff(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHROFF. 

II  Sherani.no.   Obs.  rare-1.     A  kind  of  wine, 

163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  i.  15  The. .wine  that  is  drunke  in 
Rome,  is..Albano,  Muscatello,  Sheranino. 

II  Sher  ant.  Obs.  rare.  Also  aberrant.  [Prob. 
identical  with  SCHKKAND.]  A  kind  of  wine. 

1622  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Farnu.  Tower- Bottles  A  4  b. 
With  Hollocke,  Sherant,  Malliga,  Canara,  I  stuft  your  sides 
vp  with  a  sursarara.  16*3  —  Praise  Hemp-seed  6  No  Gas- 
coyne,  Orleance,  or  the  Chrystall  Sherrant,  Nor  Rhenish, 
from  the  Rheine  would  be  apparant. 

Sherardia.  [Mod.L.,  named  by  Dillenius 
1719  after  \V.  Sherard  (1659-1728),  an  English 
botanist.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  rubiaceous 
plants,  comprising  one  species,  S.  arvensis,  the 
field-madder  ;  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

1785  MAKnxRoHsseau'sBot.  xv.  (1794)  164  Sherardia  and 
Woodroof  have  funnel-shaped  corollas. 

Sherardize  (Je'raJdaiz),  v.  [From  the  name 
of  Sherard  Cowj>er-Coles.]  trans.  To  coat  (iron 
articles)  with  zinc  by  a  particular  process. 

1904  Athenaeum  21  May  658/3  At  Burlington  House  last 
Friday  week. . Mr.  Sberard  Cowper-Coles.. explained,  .the 
process  which  is  to  be  commercially  applied  under  the  name 
of  *  Sberardizing  \  1909  in  Century  Diet.  Sufipl. 

Sherash,  obs.  form  of  SHIRAZ  (wine). 

Sheraton  (Je-ratan),  a.  [f.  the  name  of  Thomas 
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SHEBBAFF. 

Sheraton  (1751-1806),  a  furniture  maker  and 
designer.]  Designating  a  severe  style  of  furniture 
developed  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  1 8th 
cent.,  chiefly  by  Thomas  Sheraton.  Also  absol. 

1883  Mag.  of  Art  VI.  190  A  Sheraton  knife-box.  IKd.  192 
A  Sheraton  sideboard.  1887  BLACK  Sabiita  Zenlbra  I.  in. 
33  Sheraton  chairs.  1900  '  SARAH  GRAND  '  Bobs  xiii,  The 
lovely  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  with  which  it  was  fur- 
nished. 

Sheraz,  obs.  form  of  SHIBAZ  (wine). 

II  Sherbaff.  Obs.  Also  7  serebaffe,  seribaff, 
serebast ,  8  sherbaffe,  sherbassee.  [Prob.  Persian, 
f.  H-i  shir\\(M  (used  to  denote  excellence  of  quality) 

+  ^ slj  baf  stem  of  baflan  to  weave.  Cf.  BAFT.] 

A  kind  of  silk  of  Persia.  Also  sherbaff  silk. 

1619  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  Itutia  63  Serebaffes.  1624 
Hid.  ii  Seribaffs.  1629  Ibid.  350  Serebasts.  1708  Loml. 
Gaz.  No.  4472/4  At  the  Marine  Coffee-house  ..  will  be 
expos'd  to  Sale.. g  Bales  Sherbaffe  Silk.  1721  C.  KING 
Brit.  Mer^k.  I.  157  They  cannot  purchase  less.. than  22 
great  Pounds  of  Sherbassee  (or  Persia  fine  Raw  Silk). 
1753  HANWAY  Tnii1.  (1762)  I.  v.  Ixiii.  289  The  first  is  called 
Sherbaff,  or  weavers  silk,  because  the  weavers,  .are  supposed 
to  use  the  best  they  can  procure.  Ibid.  Ixix.  314  In  regard 
to  the  Sherbaff  silk,  which  was  bought,  .in  Ghilan,..it  was 
found  to  be  two  shillings  in  a  pound  better  than  the  Persian 
Sherbaff  imported  from  Turkey. 

Sherbet  (Ja-Jbet;.  Also  7  zer-,  cer-,  sar-, 
serbet,  servet,  shurbet,  sMrbet(t,  alierbett(e, 
-bert,  -beoke,  -pet,  9  sherbat,  sharbut.  [a. 
Turkish  and  Persian  j_^j  J^  sherbet,  a.  Arab,  ij 
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shariba  to  drink.     Cf.  SOHBET.] 


1.  a.  A  cooling  drink  of  the  East,  made  of  fruit 
juice  and  water  sweetened,  often  cooled  with  snow. 
b.    An  European  imitation  of  this  j  now  esp.  an 
effervescing  drink  made  of  sherbet  powder  (see  2). 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turkes  (1621)  833  The  guests,  .dranke 
..water  prepared  with  sugar,  which  kind  of  drink  they  call 
Zerb^t.  Ibid.  1203  A  beverage,  which  they  call  Cerbet, 
made  of  the  juice  of  lymons  water  and  sugar.  1615  G. 
SANDYS  Trav.  1.  12  Not  much  inferiour  in  relish  to  the  costly 
Shurbets  of  Constantinople.  Ibid.  65  Yet  have  they  sundry 
sherbets,  .some  made  of  sugar  and  lemons,  some  of  violets, 
and  the  like.  1626  BACON  Syh-a  §  705  They  haue  in  Turkey 
and  the  East,  certaine  Confections  which  they  call  Seruetts. 
1630  CAPT.  SMITH  Trav.  fy  Adi',  xiii.  25  [The  Turks']  best 
drink  is  Coffa.,and  Sherbecke  which  is  only  honey  and 
water.  1633  LITHGOW  Trav.  iv,  151  Their  common  drinke 
is  Siierpet.  1668  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  222/1  The  Grand  Sei- 
gnior.. had  sent  his  Mother  a  Sherbette.  1675  COVEL  in 
Early  I'oy.  Levant  {Hakl.  Sue.)  239  We..  were  several! 
times  treated  with  sherbert  of  lemmons.  1685  tr.  Gracian's 
Courtier's  Man.  189  More  precious  than  Chocolate,  Coffee 
or  Sarbet.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  in.  xxxiii.  151 
There  were,  .plates  of  comfits,  several  china  basons  of  sher- 
bets. 1813  BYRON  Bride  Abydos  \\.  vlii,  A  cup  too  on  the 
board  was  set  That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet.  1817 
MOORE  Lalla  A*.,  Fire-worshippers  in,  The  violet  sherbets 
were  hastily  handed  round,  a  1845  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.^ 
Ld.ofTlwuloust.')  To  bring  in  sherbet,  ginger-pop,  lemonade. 
1845  COOLLY  Cycl.  Pract.  Receipts  (ed.  2)  550  Lemonade. 
Syn.  Lemon  Sherbet,  King's  Cup.  Ibid.,  Orangeade  or 
Orange  Sherbet,  for  Icing,  is  made  in  the  same  way  from 
oranges.  1845  BREGION  £t  MILLER  Pract.  Cvok  336  Indian 
Sharbut.  1866  LIVINGSTONE  in  Blaikie  Life  xviii.  (1881) 
368  After  coffee  and  sherbet  we  came  away. 

fig.  1718  VANIIR.  &  GIBBER  Prcn'ok'd  Husb.  in.  i,  A  smart 
Repartee,  with  a  Zest  of  Recrimination  at  the  Head  of  it, 
makes  the  prettiest  Sherbet  ! 

2.  In  full  sherbet  powder  :  A  preparation  of  bi- 
carbonate  of    soda,    tartaric    acid,    sugar,    etc., 
variously   flavoured,   for   making    an   effervescing 
drink. 

1856  COOLEY  Cycl.  Pract.  Receipts  (ed.  3)  1066  Powders 
(Sherbet).  These  are  made  of  the  same  materials  as  lemonade 
fowdcrs,  the  flavouring  ingredient  being  varied  to  suit  the 
particular  case.  1895  Stores'  Price  List,  Sherbet.  Per  doz. 
i  Ib.  tins,  7/2.  1905  AJacm.  Mag.  Dec.  83  The  tin  of  pink 
sherbet. 

3.  transf.    a.    A  variously   flavoured  water-ice 
(Cent.  Diet.  1891  :  and  in  later  Diets.},    b.  slang. 
(See  quot.) 

1890  BARR&RE  &  LELAND  Diet-  Slang^  Sherbet  (popular), 
a  glass  of  any  warm  alcoholic  liquor,  as  grog,  &c.  A  misap- 
plication. 

4.  attrib. 

1615  SANDYS  Trav.  \.  74  Cookes,  sherbet-men  (who  make 
the  foresaid  beurage).  1675  COVEL  in  Early  Voy.  -Levant 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  263  Your  little  sherbert  cups  and  coffee  dishes 
are  made  often  times  of  the  same  earth.  itofiGodey's  Mag. 
Apr.  446/1  Exquisite  little  sherbet  doilies. 

Sherd  :  see  SHARD  $b± 

t  Sherdoon.  Anglicized  spelling  of  chardoon, 
CARDOON  j9. 

1661  RABISHA  Cookery  Dissected  4  To  pickle  stalks  of 
Thessellor  Sherdowns.  Ibid.  143  To  make  a  Sherdoon  Pye 
in  the  Spring...  Put  in  your  Sherdoons  [etc.]. 

I  Shere.  Coining.  Obs.  Also  6  shiare,  7 
sheere.  [Prob.  a  use  of  SHEAR  sb.%\  =  REMEDY 
sb.  4  ;  TOLERANCE  4  a. 

1566  Ace.  Exck.  K.  R.,  Bundle  305  No.  18  (7)  Syluer  of 
xj.oz.  ij.d.  w*  fyne  marked  wl  the  portculles  ilb.  wl  founde  at 
the  sheare  .Ix.s.  .  .  At  the  assaye  Standerd,  viz.  xj.oz.  ij.d.  w' 
fyne.  i6i7MoRvsoN  I  tin.  i.  28oTheMint-Mastergaveaccount 
before  the  Queene's  Examiners  for  the  money  they  coyned, 
as  well  by  the  tale  for  number  of  the  pieces)  as  by  the  sheere. 
For  the  coyning  of  gold,  a  certaine  proportion  of  some  eight 
grames  in  the  ounce,  was  allowed  to  the  Mint-Master  in 
this  account  by  the  sheere.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  482/1 
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I  The  deviation  from  the  standard  weight  [of  coins]  permitted 
i  by  law,  now  called  the  '  remedy  ',  and  anciently  called  the 
j  '  bhere  *.  Ibid,  note,  Two  notable  instances  are  recorded  of 

the  use  that  has  been  made  at  various  times  of  the  shcre,  or 

remedy,  as  a  means  of  profit. 

Shere,  obs.  form  of  SHEAR,  SHEER,  SHIKE. 

II  Shereef  (J^rrf).  .Forms  :  6  sherife,  xarifo, 
xerifo,  serif(f)o,  7  seriph,  -iff,  zeriff^e,  xeriff(e, 
ceriffe,  sheriffe,  shreeve,  7-8  sharif,  scherif, 
7,  9  sherif.f,  7-9  cheriff,  8  shirreff,  -eef, 
cherif^fe,  cheref,  shariff,  xarif,  9  sherriff^e, 
-eef,  sharife,  9-  shareef ;  //.  9  shorfa. 
[Arab.  ^ jb  *  sharif  noble,  glorious,  f.  sharafa  to 

be  exalted.] 

1.  A   descendant    of    Mohammed   through    his 
daughter  Fatima.      In  some  of  the  early  quots. 
taken  spec,  for  a  Mohammedan  priest. 

1599  HAKLUVT  I'oy.  II.  n.  104  Wee.  .tooke  a  Pangaia  of 
i    the  Moores,  which  had  a  priest  of  theirs  m  it,  which  in  their 

language  they  call  a  Sherife.  1600  PORV  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
n.  50  A  Seriffo  or  Mahumetan  priest.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
There  not' s  Tray,  i.  30  As  for  the  Kindred  of  Mahomet,  whom 
they  call  Scherifs,  they  wear  a  green  Turban.  1704  PITTS 
Relig.  ff  Mann.  Mohammetans  vii.  90  The  Sultaun  of 
Mecca.. is  a  Shirreeff,  i.e.  one  of  the  Race  of  Mohammet. 
1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  n.  iv.  ii.  102  note,  The  Cheriffs, 
successors  of  Mahommed.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  309/2 
Among  them  are  many  sherifs,  or  pretended  descendants 
of  Mohammed.  1860  G.  BENNETT  Gatherings  Naturalist 
Austral.  443  The  mosque  of  El  Hail>ee.  .contains  the  tomb 
of  the  founder,  and  from  his  being  a  sherriff,  is  covered  with 
a  green  silk  pall. 

2.  Hence  used  as  the  title  of  certain  Arab  princes. 

a.  The  sovereign  of  Morocco ;  also,  the  ruler  of 
any  of  the  districts  of  Morocco. 

1600  PORY  tr.  Leo* s  Africa  To  Rdr.  4  The  Xarifo  {ntarg. 
\    Or  Xerifo,  or  Serifo]  otherwise  called  the  Miramonin,  or 

the  king  of  Maroco  Susand  Fez.     Ibid.  11.  Si,  I  my  selfe  was 

:    present  at  this  faire  in  the  companie  of  my  Lord  the  Seriffo 

:    for  the  space  of  fifteene  daies.     a  1618  RALEIGH  War  F  iiij, 

j    The   Serjph   in   Barbaric.     1632   LITHGOW   Trav.  viii.   367 

Their  chiefe  Seriff,  or  Vicegerent,  being  sent  from  Morocco. 

c  1685  DK.  OF  BUCKINGHAM  Conf.  Wks.  1705  II.  36  Sultans 

of  Babylon,  Caliphs  of  /Egypt,  ..and  Xeriffs  of  Morocco. 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  C/iercf,  a  title  assumed  by  the 

emperors  of  Morocco.     i8ga  Black™.  Mag.  Sept.  420/1  The 

shorfa,  or  shereefs,  had  been  content  to  live  a  pastoral  life 

amongst  their  flocks  and  herds... Probably  simplicity  was 

the  principal  feature  of  the  early  Shorfa  of  Wazan. 

b.  The  ruler  of  various  other  places ;  esp.  the 
chief  magistrate,  or  local  governor  of  Mecca. 

1603  KNOLLES  HisL   Turks  (1638)  5  And  with  him  [the 

,    Sultan]  sent  the  Seriph,  a  man  of  great  place  among  the 

;    Mahometans,  his  Embassador  vnto  the  Emperour.     1622 

I     H,  CROSBY  jrnl.    ip  Mar.  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  Ind. 

(1908)  II.  2  [At  Mohilla]  the  shreeve  that  was  with  him  had 

some  of  the  spice  and  the  chinna  trenchers.     The  King  and 

the  shreeve  and  the  Kings  two  sonns  stayed.     1625  PURCHAS 

Pilgrims  I.  in.  xi.  257  The  Sheriffe  of  Mecca.    Ibid.  iv.  xvi. 

539  Euery  night  at  Sun-set  they  stand  or  kneele  all  towards 

theSunne  and  pray,theXeriff[ofSocatra]  throwing  water  on 


1694  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2997/2  The  Ceriffe,  or  King  of  Mecca, 
. .  had  revolted  against  the  Ottoman  Government.  1704 
PITTS  Rclig.  -y  Mann.  Afokamwetaris  vii.  91  The  Sultan 
Shirreef  of  Mecca.  1734  SALE  Koran  Prelim.  Disc.  §1.4 
The  prince  or  Sharif  has  a  garden  well  planted  at  his  castle 
of  Maibaa.  1776  AUAM  SMITH  W.  N.  v.  i.  n.  F 7  The  author- 
ity of  an  Arabian  scherif  is  very  great ;  that  of  a  Tartar 
khan  altogether  despotical.  1805  Aincr.  St.  Papers  (1832) 
1 1.  723  This  morning  came  in  two  deserters  from  the  enemy's 
camp,  both  Levant  Turks, ..a  choux  and  a  cheriff,  corre- 
sponding with  the  rank  of  aid -de-camp  and  ensign  [Tripoli]. 
1848  CL-RZON  Monast.  Lmant  I.  iii.  (1897)  22  On  entering 
the  tent  we  found  the  Cadi ;  the  son  of  the  sheriff  of  Mecca. 
1900  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  348  With  the  overshadowing  Turkish 
Sultans  a  dynasty  of  Shareefs  could  not  well  be  on  amicable 
terms. 

II  Sheree'fa.  Also  sherifa,  shareefa.  [Arab. 
ijuJi,  sharif d1,  fern,  of  sharif,  see  prec.]  The  wife 

of  a  Moroccan  Shereef. 

1906  Weslm.  Gaz.  21  Sept.  2/1  [Morocco]  The  Sherifa  is 
an  Englishwoman.  1911  (title}  My  Life  Story.  By  Emily, 
Shareefa  of  Wazan. 

Shereefee,  variant  of  SHEBIFI. 

Shereefian  (jarf-fian),  a.  [f.  SHEREEF  +  -IAN.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Shereef  of  Morocco. 

1887  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  10  Oct.  1/2  Sultan  Muley  Hassan . . 
came  to  the  Shereefian  throne  fourteen  years  ago.  1890 
Atkenxum  3  May  560/1  Montefiore  made  his  way  to 
Morocco,  and  obtained  from  the  Sheriffian  Sultan  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners.  1900  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  354  The  Shareenan 
dynasty. 

Sheref,  -efe,  -efT,  obs.  forms  of  SHEBIFF. 

Shereful,  variant  of  CHEREFUL  a.  Obs. 

c  1475  Partenay  829  My  ryght  doubted  and  shereful  lady. 

Sheregrig.  '!  Obs.  [repr.  African  pronuncia- 
tion of  Arab.  ^1 i  *  shiriqraq.~\  A  green  wood- 
pecker or  similar  bird  of  Abyssinia. 

1790  BRUCE  Abyssinia  V.  182  Sheregrig.     This  bird  is  one 
of  those  called  Rollier  in  French.    1790  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar) 
Compl.  Epist.  to  Bruce  363  Weasels  and  polecats,  sheregrigs,    , 
carrion-crows.  « 

Sheren,  Shere(y)ve,  obs.  ff.  SHABK,  SHEBIFF.   i 
Sherge,  obs.  form  of  CIEKGE. 

a  1400  Horn,  in  Vernon  MS.  xiL  in  Archiv  Stud,  neu,    ' 
Spr.  LVI  I.  256/1  Hou  vr  lady  gaf  a  good  wyf  a  sherge. 
Sherie,  obs.  form  of  SHEKEY. 


SHERIFF. 

Sherif :  sec  SHEBEKF,  SHEBIFI. 

Sherifalty :  see  SHERIFFALTY. 

Sheriff  (Je'rif).  Forms :  a.  i  scirjerfifa,  2 
scyrreve,  pi.  scirerevan,  sirrefan,  2-3  seirreve, 
syrreve,  3  schyrreve,  3~S  sehir(r)eve,  3-5,  (7) 
shireve,  4-5  schyreve,  shirr-eve,  shyr(.r)eve, 
schirrive.  scriyrryve,  (5  //.  shirrisN,  6  shy- 
reeve.  )3.  3  s(s)erreve,  3-5  scherreve,  4 
sschereve,  shereyve,  4-5  sehereve,  sher(r)eve, 

5  s(e)heryve,  sherreive,  shurreve,  7  shearive, 
7-8  sherive.     7.   3-6   sohirref(f,   4-5  sohirrif, 
schyr,r)efT,  4-6  shiref,  shyref,  4-7  sohiref(f,  5 
sohyriffe,  shyryfie,  -yflfe,  shi-,  shyrryf,  shiriff, 
-efe.  shirrieffe,  Sc.  schirrayf,  5-6  schir(r)effe, 
shirref,  -if,  -ef'.f  e,  6  sehyrriff(e,  shyreftXe,  shir-, 
shyreyffe,  shirief(f;e,  shyrryf(e,  -efe,  Sc.  syreff, 
6-7  shireff{e,  shirif(e,  -i£Ee,  shirreff,  7  shierife, 
shirriff.     8.  4-5  soherref,  sherref,  -if,  -yf,  Sc. 
serefe,  4-6  sherreff,  4-7  sheref(f,  -if,  5  sherefe, 
5-6  schereff(e,-yf(e,  sherief^e,  -yf(e,  5-7sherife, 
seheref,  shereflfe,  6  scherif,  s^o)heryffe,  sherrife, 
6-7     sheriffe,    sherTiff(e,    7-    sheriff,      f.  4-5 
schreve,  5  sherve,  schryve,  5-6  shry ve,  shreve, 

6  sohreyve,    6-7   shrive,    7-8    shreeve,    5-9 
shrieve ;    f.  5  shirffe,   5-6   shreffe,   soref(f)e, 
shryef,     5-7     shrief(e,    6    s(c)hrefe,    shreef, 
shreyfe,  shryffe,  6-7  shrife,  7  shrieff,  sh'riff, 
8  shreif.    y.   Sc.  4-5  schyrray,  5  sohirrawe, 
schirra,  schirraye,  schyrray,  pi.  schirrais,  8-9 
sherra,  9  shirra,  sherry.     [OE.  scirffrtfa,  f.  sclr 
SHIRE  +  ffrifa  REEVE.     The  etymological  form 
shire-reeve   (q.v.  under   SHIBE)   has   occasionally 
been  used  by  legal  antiquaries  from  the   i6th  c. 
downwards. 

As  the  OE.  sctr  had,  in  addition  to  its  specific  sense,  the 
general  sense  of  'district  under  a  person's  administration, 
province  ',  sctrgcrefa  had  also  a  wider  meaning,  e.  g.  when 
the  bishop  is  called  'Christ's  sdrfcerefa*.  (Cf.  sense  3 
below..1] 

1.  a.  England  (and  Wales}.  In  England  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  sctrgerefa  (also  called 
sflnnan)  was  a  high  officer,  the  representative  of 
the  royal  authority  in  a  shire,  who  presided  in  the 
shire-moot,  and  was  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  royal  demesne  and  the  execution  of  the 
law.  After  the  Conquest,  the  office  of  sheriff  was 
continued,  that  title  being  retained  in  English 
documents,  while  in  Latin  and  French  the  usual 
term  was  vice-comes,  viscoitnte,  which  had  been 
applied  to  similar  functionaries  in  Normandy. 

The  functions  of  the  sheriffs  of  counties  have 
been  greatly  restricted  by  successive  changes.  At 
the  present  time  the  sheriff  (more  fully  called  high 
sheriff),  appointed  for  one  year  by  royal  patent,  is 
nominally  responsible  for  the  keeping  of  prisoners 
in  safe  custody,  preparing  the  panel  of  jurors  for 
assizes,  the  execution  of  wrks  and  of  the  sentence 
of  death.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  which  are 
discharged  by  the  under-sheriff,  the  high  sheriff 
acts  as  presiding  officer  at  parliamentary  elections 
for  the  county,  and  is  required  to  attend  ^with  the 
ceremonial  state  demanded  by  custom)  on  the  judges 
at  assizes. 

Those  boroughs  and  cities  that  are  counties  of 
themselves,  and  also  the  city  of  Oxford,  have  a 
sheriff  (or  in  some  instances  two)  chosen  annually 
by  the  corporation ;  the  office  is  now  mainly 
honorary,  the  specific  duties  attached  to  it  varying 
in  different  towns.  The  City  of  London  elects 
annually  two  sheriffs,  who  are  also  Sheriffs  of 
Middlesex. 

In  some  counties  the  office  of  sheriff  was  formerly  heredi- 
tary. The  last  surviving  instance  of  this  was  in  Westmor- 
land ;  the  hereditary  shrievalty  of  that  county  was  abolished 
in  1850  by  the  Act  13  &  14  Viet,  c,  30. 

a.  c  1034  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  IV.  54  An  scirxemot  szt 
aet  ^jelnooes  stane..  .Daer  waes  Bryning  scirjerefa.  a  1154 
O.  E.  Chrtm.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  963,  Icjife  (>one  tun..swafreo- 
lice  bset  ne  king  ne  biscop  ne  eorl  ne  sc[y]rreue  ne  haue  baer 
nane  hzese.  c  1155  in  Anglia  yil.  220  Ealle  mine  eorlas  & 
ealle  mine  scirereuan.  ?  a  1200  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  IV.  192 
Eadward  king  gret..all  mine  heued  men  and  mine  be;nes 
and  mine  sirrefan.  c  1200  Moral  Od;  50111  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
221  Ne  mai  hit  us  binime  no  king  ne  no  syrreue  {other  MSS. 
scirreue,  schirreue,  serreue].  a  1323  MS.  Ratal,  B.520  If.  52  b. 


[ajtountour.    c  1460  Brut  522  pe  yong  men  of  be  mercerie 
held  be  Mair  &  Shyreves  stil  in  Chepe.    1588  FRAUNCE 
Laniers  Log.  I.  xii.  52  Shyreeve.     1629  COKE  On  Litt.  168 
Shireue. 

(3.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11061  A  freinss  kni;t  was  at 
gloucetre  |>e  sserreue  J>oru  \»  king,  c  1380  WVCLIF  Set, 
wks  III.  215  Justicis  and  schereves  and  stiwardis  and 
bailifis.  1433  Rolls  </ '  Par  It.  IV.  447/1  Retourned  by  the 
Shereve  of  the  Shire,  c  1450  Mirtfs  Festial  38  Gylbert,  J>at 
was  scheryue  of  London.  M93~4  R^c.  St.  Mary  at  Hill 
(1904)  204  Item,  payd  to  be  mayre  and  to  be  ij  sheryves. 
1619  in  Lisntore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1887)  II.  219  Paid  the 
Shcarives  of  Bristoll  for  the  Costome  dew  to  them.  1687 


SHERIFF. 

in  Magtt.  Coll,  <y  Jos.  II  (O.H.S.,  102  Whether  the  Br.  of 
Oxford  was  to  be  put  in  the  presidents  Office  and  yl  being  a 
Freehold  by  any  but  the  sherive. 

Y-  1375.  f  1425  [see  b].  c  1400  Brut  218  Sir  Symond  Ward 
.  .J>at  ^o  was  shirryf  of  }ork.  \$\$  in  York  Myst.  Introd. 
p.  xxxiv,  Ye  Mair  and  ye  shirefs  of  yis  Citee.  c  1450  God' 
stow  Reg.  654  The  shyryf  of  Ox  en  ford-shy  re.  1551  Coventry 
Leet  Ba.  797  The  Shireyffesof  theCitieforthetyme  beinge. 
1559  Mirr.  A  fag.,  X or  thumb,  xviii,  The  shirif  therof,  Rafe 
Rekesby.  1593  NORDKN  Spec.  Brit.,  Cornw.(iTz?>)  29  Shire- 
reue,  vulgerly  the  Shiriffe.  1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  226 
Shirifes. 

8,  c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Siiinis  xl.  (Ninian)  965  Syne  come  be 
serefe  to  the  ton,  &,  to  hald  be  law,  set  done.  ri4oo 
Gamelyn  602  (Sloane  MS.),  Here  conieth  the  Sherry  f  \Petw. 
sheref]  and  wil  haue  oure  heedcs.  1523  Coventry  Leet  Bk. 
680  All  Comeners  within  this  Cytte  vndur  the  degre  cf  a 
Scheryffe.  1554  YAXLEY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  III. 
314  Her  Maiestie  hath  addressed  forth  her  lettres  to  the 
Sheriefes  of  the  Shores.  1676  in  Hat  ton  Corr.  (Camden) 
132  Saterday  last  wase  ye  day  for  choosing  sherifs  in  y°  city 
and  in  y"  Hall.  (11700  EVELYN  Diary  an.  1634,  My  Father 
was  appointed  Sheriff  for  Surrey  and  Sussex  before  they 
were  disjoyned.  1710  J.  HAKMIS  Lex.  Tcchn.  \\^Sherhe 
or  Sheriff.  1765  IJLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  178  The  county 
court  is  a  court  held  every  month  or  oftener  by  the  sheriff. 
1769  ^ituius'  Lett,  xt.  (1788)  71  It  is  admitted,  that  the 
sheriffs  obeyed  the  laws,  and  performed  their  duty  [in 
returning  Mr._Wilkes].  1788  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  II.  209^2 
An  order  was  issued . .  to  the  sherives  of  most  of  the  English 
counties.  1835  App.  Mimic.  Corfor.  Rep.  \\.  1165  (Bristolt, 
The  two  Sheriffs  are  elected  by  the  common  council.. for 
a  year.  Ibid*  iv.  2460  (Norwich),  Two  Sheriffs  are  chosen 
yearly  ;  one,  who  is  called  the  Court  Sheriff,  by  the  mayor, 
sheriffs,  and  aldermen;  and  the  other  by  the  freemen.  1846 
McCt'LLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  129  Petitions  from 
the  city  of  London,  .are  brought  at  once  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  by  the  sheriffs.  1871  W.  M.  FAWCETT  Law  Land- 
lord $  Tenant  182  The  sheriff  must  first  levy  for  the  rent  i 
and  then  for  the  execution.  1882  A ;"^45  4-  46  Viet.  c.  50  §  170  i 
The  council  of  every  borough  being  a  county  of  itself,  and  of  ' 
the  city  of  Oxford,  shall  on  the  ninth  of  November  in  every  j 
year  appoint  a  fit  person  to  execute  the  office  of  sheriff. 

*.    1399  LANGL.  Rick.  Reddles  iv.  28  And  seme  side  sondis    , 
to  schreuys  aboute,  To  chese  swiche  cheualleris  as  ^e  charge 
wold.     1461  Paston  Lett.  II.  28  The  Shreve  ys  in  a  dought 
whedyr  he  shall  make  a  newe  eleccion  of  knyghts  of  the 
shyre.     1463  in  Somerset  Mai.  /T/V/^iooi)  197  That  thoo 
which  were  wrongfully  hurt  when  I  was  Sherve  may  be 
recompensid.   1538  in  Lett.  S  upprcss.  Monasteries  (Camden)    j 
195  Sir  John   Russell,    schreyve  of  \Visitor  schere.     1559    • 
Mirr.  Mag,,  Jack  Cade  xv,  James  Cromer  shrive  of  Kent. 
1603  Land,  Prodigal  \\\.  ii.  122  Shreeue,  take  your  prisoner.     ! 
[1651  CLEVELAND  Poems  14  Like  Alderman,  or  Monster- 
Sheriffs,  With   Canvas   backs,   and   velvet   sleeves.]     i68a 
OLUHAM   Imit.  3rd  Sat.  Juvenal  Poems  (1684)  192    For    : 
Shrieve  how  oft  he  has  been  known  to  fine.     1748  RICHARD-    ! 
SON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  xliii.  252  After  condemnation,  .all 
will  be  the  king's  or  theshreeve's.    1796  J.  ANSTEV  Pleader  s 
Guide  (1803)  62  But  let  the  Plaintiff,  ere  he  sue  In  debt  or 
case  for  money  due,  Swear  to  thesuin,  the  writ  indorse,  And 
let  the  Shrieve  said  writ  enforce. 

f,  ^1470  HARDING  Chrott.  ccv.  vii,  In  Yorkeshyre  so  the 
Rokeby  with  them  mette,  Shrief  of  the  shyre.    1481  Coventry 
Lett  tik.  495  To  be  Maire  &  shirffes.     1518  Star  Chamber    \ 
C«MV(S*«Mn  Soc.)  11.142  William  Dale  one  of  the  Shreffes    I 
of  the  Towne  of  liristowe.   a  1548  HALL  Chron,t  Hen.  VII I    ' 
61  b,  The  May  re  and  Shrifes  were  there  present.     1618  J.    j 
TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Pennyless  Pilgr.   C  3,  Thus   I.. Was 
giu'n  from  Mayor  to  Shrlefe,  from  Shriefe  to  lay  lor.     1691 
New  Disc.  Old  Intreague  xxviii,  Nor  Shrieffs,  nor  Mayor, 
nor  Common  Halls  excus'd.     1771   FOOTE  Maid  of  Bath  i. 
1.1778)  19  The  suit  his  honour  made  up  twenty  years  ago 
conies  next  Lent,  when  he  was  shreif  for  the  county. 

b.  Scotland.     In  early  times  (from  the  I2th  c.) 
a  hi£jh  officer  of  a  county  with  functions  more  or 
less  analogous  to  those  of  the  English  sheriff  of 
the  same  period,  together  with  a  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction   of  very  wide  extent.     The  office  was 
commonly  held  by  a  noble,  and  was  often  heredi- 
tary; its  judicial  duties   were  performed   by  the 
sheriff-depute,  who  was  necessarily  a  lawyer.    The 
act  JO  Geo.  II.  c.  43  (1/47)  abolished  heritable 
sheriffships,  and  in  consequence  of  its  provisions 
the  office  of  sheriff,  .in  the  older  sense,  practically 
became  extinct.     The  title  of  sheriff  is  now  given 
to  the  sheriff-depute,  who  is  the  chief  local  judge 
in  a  Scottish  county,  and  popularly  to  the  sheriff- 
substitute,   who   usually   hears   cases   in  the  first 
instance,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  she  riff- depute. 
Botli  offices  are  now  held  for  life,  and  the  appoint- 
ment rests  with  the  crown 

1375   BARUOUR   Bruce  I.    190  Schyrreffys  and  bailjheys 
maid   he  then,     f  14*5   WYNTOUN  Cron.   vni.    xxvi.   4110 
Schirrayf  [i'.r.  Schirref  ]  of  ButeandofCowalle.     /£/</.  4389    ] 
Schir  Gotheray  J>e  Rose  was.  .schirrawe   of  Ayr,    £1470    ' 
HENRY  Wallace  vi.  791  Schirrais  he  maid  that  cruell  was    i 
to  ken.     Ibid.  xi.  1391  A  schyrray  gart  this  clerk  son  fra 
him  pass,     a  1567  MURE  Ho.  Kowaltane  249  The  Schereffe 
of  Aire.     1713  FouNTAiNHALL  Decisions  (1761)  II.  739  The 
brewers   in   and    about    Edinburgh,   conceiving    that    the 
Sheriffs  of  Mid-Lothian  had  struck  the  fiars  of  victual  too 
high.     1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xx,  The  shirra  sent  for  his  clerk. 
1818  —  Rob  Roy  xxix,   I  desire  to  be  carried  before  some 
civil  magistrate, ..the  sherra  or  the  judge  of  the  bounds. 
1870  W.1L  GREG  Polit.  Problems  114  The  then  Sheriff  of 
Lanarkshire. 

c.  Ireland.     A  high  officer  in  an  Irish  county, 
whose  status  and  functions  are  now  closely  similar 
to  those  of  the  English  high  sheriff.   There  are  also 
sheriffs  in  certain  Irish  cities  and  boroughs  :  cf.  a. 

154*  tr.  Act  34  Hen.  VUl,  c.  i  (1621)  238  The  said  Sherife 
ofthcbuid  Shire  [of  Meath]  for  the  time  being.  1611  SIR 
J.  DAVita  Why  Ireland^  etc.  140  I«  each  of  thc»c  Counties, 
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Palatines,  there  were  two  Sheriffes  : . .  As  in  Meth  we  find  a    f 
Sheriffe  of  the  Liberty,  and  a  Sheriffe  of  the  Crosse :  And 
so  la  Vlster,  &  so  in  wexford.    1675  Essex  Papers  (Camden)    ! 
I.  309  AH  is  forfi ted  and  taken  up  by  the  Shiriffe  or  Senescall.    ' 
a  1687  PETTY  Poiit.  Anal.  (1691)  36  The  Sheriffs  of  Counties,    i 
and  of  Cities  and  Counties  in  Ireland  are  40.     Ibid.  41  [see 
sfteriJTs  peer  in  4],     1817  Act  57  Geo.  Ill,  c.  68  Whereas 
it  is  expedient  that  the  laws  relating  to  Sheriffs  in  Ireland 
should  be  amended. 

d.    U.S.  (See  quot.  1828-32.) 

x66a  Laws  of  Virginia,  xliv.   26  The  Sheriffs  of  James- 
City.,  shall  be   left   to   the  Governour's  free  choice.     1788 
Massachusetts  Spy  8  May  3  3  The  Mayor,  the  Sheriff,  and    i 
some  other  persons  interfered  and  rescued  them,  by  lodging 
them  in  gaol,     1828-32  WKBSTKK  s.  v.,  The  sherif,  by  himself    \ 
or  his  deputies,  executes  civil  and  criminal  process  through-    ' 
out  the  county,  has  charge  of  the  jail  and  prisoners,  attends    ! 
courts   and    keeps   the   peace,    a  1842  in  Dickens'  Amer. 
Xotes  xvii.  (iS6S)  141  A  man  was  suspected,  and  the  Sheriff 
most  probably  has  possession  of  him  by  this  time.     1876 
'  MARK  TWAIN  '  Tom  Sawyer  xi,  The  Sheriff  was  confident 
that  he  {the  murderer]  would   be  captured  before   night. 
Ibid,  xxiv,  Then  the  judge  arrived,  and  the  sheriff  pro- 
claimed the  opening  of  the  court. 

2.   AVith  defining  word,  as  deputy  sheriff^  nndcr- 
sheriffy   vice-sheriff ';  high   sheriff^    the  sheriff  (in 
Kngland  and  \Vales,  and  in  some  Irish  cities)  as    ' 
distinguished  from  a  deputy  or  subordinate. 

1450  Paston  Lett,  I.   125  Thi:  shreve  of   Kent.. sent  his 
under shreve  to  thejuges  towete  what  to  doo.     a  1455  Lett. 
Marg.Anjoutf  B/>.  Beckington (Camden)  158  Th'  occupation 
of  under  sherreive  in  the  countie  of  Midd.     a  1500  Gcst  of 
Robynllodew.  in  Child  Ballads  III.  57  The  hye  .sherif  of    ' 
Notyingham.     1532   MORE  l-.pitapk  Wks.  1421/1   Thomas 
More. .being  one  of  the  vnder  shriefes  of  London.     1559 
AVI.MKK  Harbonnve  L  ij,  Then  must  the  hyghe  Shrifc   be     i 
his  frende.     1622  K.  MAKKIIAM  Kk.  W'ur  m.  vii.  106  The 
proverbe  is,  Twise  an  Under  Sherife,  euer  a  knave,     a  1674 
CI.ARKXDON  Hist.  Kttb.  ix.  §9  Colonel  Long,  the  high  shrief 
of  the  county.     1716  Act  3  Geo.  /,  c.  15  §  10  It  shall  not  be 
lawful.,  for  any  Person,  .to  buy,  sell,  let,  or  take  to  Farm,     i 
the  Office  of  Under-sheriff,  Deputy-sheriff, .  .or  any  other 
Office . .  pertaining  to  the  Office  of  High-sheriff  of  any  County    \ 
or_  Shire.    _  1830  Rep.   Sel.  Comin.   Office   Jlijf/i  Sheriff  3 
High  Sheriffs  are  nominated  "by  The  King  in  Council,  who, 
with  His  own  hand,  according  to  ancient  custom,  pricks  the 
person  appointed.     Ibid.  5  Tht;  appointment  of  competent 
persons  as  permanent  Under  Sheriffs,  throughout  the  several 
counties  of  England  and  Wales.     1835  Tonttins*  Law  Diet. 
(ed.  4)  s.  v.,  The  tinder-sheriff  usually  performs  all  the  duties    i 
of  the  office,  a  very  few  only  excepted,  where  the  personal 
presence  of  the  high-sheriff  is  necessary.  1874  STUBUS  Const,    i 
Hist.  (1896)  III.  xx.  435  In  1319  Matthew  of  Crau thorn,  who 
had   been  elected. .to  be  Knight  of  the  shire  for  Devon, 
petitioned  the  council  against  the  undue  return  made  by 
the  vice-sheriff,  who  had  substituted  another  name. 

b.  Scotland.  Sheriff  depute,  substitute  :  see  i  b. 
Sheriff  major ^  principal:  designations  formerly 
given  to  the  sheriff  (in  the  original  sense)  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  sheriff  depute  ;  in  mod.  use, 
the  sheriff- depute  is  sometimes  called  sheriff-prin- 
cipal in  contradistinction  to  the  sheriff-substitute, 
f  Sheriff 'ivardator :  see  WARDATOR. 

^  Sheriff  in  that  part:  a  person  appointed  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  sheriff  for  executing  process. 

1446  Registr.  Aberdon.  (Malt  land  Club)  1.244  Sir  Alexander 
of  Forbes,  .scheref  depute  of  Aberdene.  1473  Ace.  Ld. 
High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  45  To  Adam  liachillur,  passande  with 
the  Kingis  lettres,  xv<°  Octobris,  as  schiref  in  that  part  for 
the  inbrmging  of  Schire  William  of  Rendis  gudis.  1489 
Ibid.  109  The  Schirra  deput  and  bailee  is  of  Hadington. 
1501  Ibid.  II.  115  Lord  Erskin,  schiref  principale  of  Selkyrk. 
*53*  Ibid.  VI.  116  The  Shereffis  Deputis  of  Edinburgh. 
a  1578  LINDESAV  (Pitscpttie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  45  Con- 
flict betwix  The  Sherrife  of  Perth  and  Johne  Gormak  the 
Shireff  maior.  1597  in  Spalding  Club  Misc.  (1841)  I.  176 
Mr.  Thomas  Leslye,  syreff  deput  of  Abirdene.  1671  Aber- 
deen Reg.  (1872)  IV.  276  Tuo  of  the  baillies.  .to  goe  to  the 
Earle  Marshell,  shirrefT-principal.  1752  J.  LOUTHLAN  Form 
of  Process  (ed.  2)  249  The  said  Lords  Reverse  the  foresaid 
Sentence  of  the  said  Sheriff-substitute.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M. 
x,  The  Sheriff-depute  of  the  county  arrived  at  Ellangowan 
next  morning  at  day-break.  Ibid,  xii,  A  very  decent  man, 
sir;  the  Sheriff-substitute  of  the  county.  1834  Tail's  Mag. 
I.  442/2,  30  Sherifr-Deputeships,  varying  from  ,£ 30010,^800 
a-year.  48  Sheriff-Substituteships  in  the  gift  of  the  Sheriffs- 
depute.. varying  from  ^150  to  ^600.  1866  Cornh.  Mag. 
Aug.  247  There  are  two  orders  of  sheriffs— the  sheriff- 
substitutes,  who  reside  each  in  the  locality  to  which  he  has 
been  appointed,  and  the  sheriff-deputes  (or  '  sheriffs ' 
simply),  who  hold  courts  at  intervals.  1894  Act  57  <$•  58  Viet. 
c.  40  §  7  The  expression  *  Sheriff'  shall  not  include  Sheriff 
Substitute. 

1 3.  transf.  Applied  to  officers  (in  foreign 
countries)  with  functions  analogous  to  those  of  the 
sheriff;  a  governor  of  a  district  or  city.  Oos. 

a  IMS  St.  Marker.  2  Olibrius  hehte  schirreue  of  bat  lond. 
c  1290  St.  Leonard  103  in  S.  Eng.  Ltg.  459  }>e  scherreue  of 
leouns  feteres  made  strongue.  c  1300  Havclok  2286  In  al 
Denemark  ne  was  no  knith,  Ne  conestable,  ne  sbireue,.. 
pat  he  ne  com  biforn  sire  Ubbe.  13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.) 
2564  Hit  was  a  knight,  a  riche  scherreue.  1535  COVERDALE 
2  Kings  xxiii.  8  losua  y«  shreue  of  the  cite.  1535  —  i  Esdr. 
iv.  47  Then  Darius.. wrote  a  letter  vnto  all  the  debytes  and 
shreues.  1545  JOYE  Exp.  Dan.  \\.  Cviij  b,  Daniel  and  hys 
felowes  were  sought  of  Arioch  the  shryue  to  be  slayne.  1562 
TURNER  Herbal  n.  51  There  was  a  certayn  sherif  in  Egypt 
which  tooke  ij.  naughty  murtheryng  robbers  [etc.]. 

4.  Comb. :  sheriff's  clerk,  Sc:  sheriff  clerk,  the 
clerk  of  the  sheriff's  court ;  hence  sheriffclerkship  \ 
sheriffs  court,  Sc.  sheriff  court,  a  court  in  which 
the  sheriff  or  his  deputy  administers  justice  ;  sheriff 
fee  Sc.,  a  payment  due  to  the  sheriff ;  sheriff  fiars 
//.  Sc.  (sec  I'IAUS)  ;  t  sheriflEX's  geld  gild, 
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the  payment  made  by  the  sheriff  for  the  '  ferm  * 
^FABM  sb.  3)  of  his  shire  ;  t  sheriff (Js  gloves  Sc.t  a 
perquisite  of  the  sheriff  levied  at  a  fair ;  f  sheriff  ('s 
house,  ?  the  official  residence  of  a  sheriff  (or  of  a 
similar  official  in  foreign  countries)  ;  sheriff's 
mair  ,5V.  [MAYOR  3]  =  sheriff's  officer-,  f  sheriff- 
man  Dublin.  =  sheriffs  peer  ;  f  sheriff's  man  = 
sheriff's  officer  \  also  Shropshire  dial,  the  goldfinch 
(see  quot.  1796);  sheriff's  officer  (Sc.  Q\$Q  sheriff 
officer],  an  official  employed  to  execute  the  sheriffs 
writs,  to  distrain  and  arrest,  etc. ;  f  sheriff's 
peer,  one  of  a  class  of  members  of  the  corporation 
of  Dublin  (before  1840)  ranking  next  to  the  alder- 
men, and  including  all  ex-sheriffs  ;  t  sheriff  roll 
Sc.,  the  roll  on  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
sheriff's  court  were  recorded  ;  fsheriff  silver  — 
sheriff  geld ;  sheriff('s  tourn  (turn,  tjurmy,  ; 
see  TOURX,  TOURNEY  sb.- 

1377  LASCI..  /'.  PL  II.  iv.  i63  A  V-hireut-'S  Llerke.  1564 
R?g.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  274  James  Makbrok  of  Camp^y, 
allegit  heretabill  bherefclerk  of  the  said  Shercfdome.  1679 
Acts  of  Scdernnt  (17901  144  All  ShirrifT-clarks  to  bring  in 
their  registers  of  hornings  to  be  marked  by  the  dark  of 
register.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  290/1  The  counted  and 
rejected  papers,  .are. .transmitted  by  the  returning  officer 
to  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery  in  England,  or  the 
sheriff-clerk  in  Scotland.  1564  Reg,  Privy  Council  Scot.  I. 
274  The  office  of  "Sherefclerkschip  of  the  .said  Sherifdome. 
//•/(/.  ^75  To  deliver  to  the  said  James  Drummond  the 
*Shertfcourt  bukis.  1752  J.  LOUTHIAX  I  arm  of  Process 
(ed.  2)  App.  264  That  no  Person  shall  be  obliged  to  appear 
before  the  Sheriff-court,  unless  he  be  cited  upon  a  proper 
Summons.  1835  Toiniins  Lau>  Diet.  (ed.  4)  s.  v.  London, 
The  .Sheriffs'  Court,  holder)  before  their  steward  or  judge. 
1603  AY*.-.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  515/1  With  all  uther  custumcs, 
*scnireft  feis,  deu-teis  and  exactiones  in  and  about  the  said 
burgh.  1765-8  KRSKINE  Insi.  Law  Scot.  i.  iv.  §  38  Sheriffs 
\\'cre  also  intitlcd  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  sums  contained 
in  every  decree,  in  name  of  she  riff- flu.  1689  in  Acts  /'<*>'/. 
.SVc/.  (18751  XII.  55/2  1"  the  pryceofvictwall  payable  furth 
of  the  shyre  of  fyte  to  tlie  Kxchcquer  fur  erupt  1688  be 
payed  conforme  tu  the  prtsetil  "shirref  tiars  of  the  said 
shyre.  1301  Ycrksk,  Inqtiisit /VwjfVks,  Kcc.  Soc.)  III.  145 
Rendering  annually  to  the  said  heiress  for  Castelwaid  and 
^Schiref^eld  6,/.  1376  Rolls  of  Tartt.  II.  348/2  Une  Rente 
q'est  upptlle  Sheicveyeld  q  amounte  a  xiiii//.  xixj.  \d.  par 
an,  proveuantz  des  ditz  deux  Rapes.  1385  Hid.  III.  JTI/J 
Sherevcs-yeld.  1543  Man,  Fountains  v-Sui  tees'  407  Paid  to 
the  exchetor .  .for  the  Sherifgylde,  ij".  1528  Bnrgli  Rec. 
hdin.  (1871)  3  That  na  *sherefl'  gluiffes  be  tayne..fra  na 
maner  of  persoun  fra  this  pre>ent  fair.  1603  Reg.  3Ia£- 
Si^".  .SVc'/.  514/1  Lie  schireff-gluiftis,  1641  Pctl'lfs  Bltrgh 
Rt'C.  (1872)  104  Thiie  fne  faires . .togidder  with  the  sheref 
fie,  shereffis  glowes,  toiles  fete.].  a  1505  Chron.  Lond. 
(1905)  262  Sir  William  Capell,  after  his  pri&onment  in  the 
Countour,  and  *Shryvishouse  was.  .commaundid  to  the 
Tower.  1583  STOCKER  Civ.  ^'arres  Loivc  C.  iv.  6  b,  In 
witnesse  whereof,  the  saied  Deputies  to  this  present  Treatie 
haue  set te  to  their  handes,  in  the  Sherief  house  of  Gant.  i8iz 
W.  TENNANT  Anstcr  F.  n.  xxxiii,  Sheriffs  learn 'd,  and  un- 
learn'd  *SherifF-mairs,  and  messengers-at-arms.  c  1400 
Gamelyn  583  It  ben  the  *schirrefes  men,  that  hider  ben  i- 
come.  a  1500  Gest  of  R obyn  Hodc  cliii,  in  Child  Ballads 
III.  63  Now  is  Litell  John  the  sherifes  man.  1605  CAMULN 
Rein.,  Wise  Sp.  226  When  he  [Sir  T.  More]  was  to  mount 
the  scaffold,  hee  saide  to  one  of  the  Shinties  men,  I  pray 
thee  helpe  mee  vp,  as  for  comming  downe  I  take  no  care. 
1667  DRYDKN  Epil.  Tempest  13  He  sends  me  only  like  a 
Sh'riffs  man  here  To  let  you  know  the  Malefactor's  neer. 
1796  REV.  F.  LEIGMION  J\/S.  Let.  J.  Boucher  10  May, 
I  am  promised  some  gleanings  of  Shropshire  words.  As 
to  SlwrijjTs  man  for  Goldfinch. .  the  Corbet  i,..  were  often 
Sheriffs  of  the  County;  their  livery  was  black  and  yellow, 
the  colour  of  the  goldfinch's  penfeathers.  1841  HARTS- 
HORNE  Salopiet  Ant.  562  Sherijy's  Afan,  the  seven  coloured 
linnet,  Cardttelis  of  Linna;us.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shrop* 
shire  Word-bk.i  S/u-rt/Ts-t/ian,  the  Goldfinch.  1703  KOUN. 
TAINHALL  Decisions  (1761)  II.  196  Here  the  *  she  riff-officers 
were  only  brought  pro  more.  1818  SCOTT  Ilrt,  Klidt. 
xiii,  The  warrant's  awa  to  Liberton  wi1  twa  .sheriff  officers 
seeking  ye.  1837  DICKLNS  Pickw,  xl.  Giving  Mr.  Pick- 
wick a  friendly  tap  on  the  shoulder,  the  sheriff's  officer 
(for  such  he  was)  threw  his  card  on  the  counterpane. 
1843  HETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside  Stor.  70  The  sherifFs-ofncers 
proceeded  to  take  him  into  custody,  a  1687  PETTY  Potit, 
Anat.  (1691)  41  There  are  in  the  City  of  Dublin  a  Lord- 
Mayor,  2  Sheriffs,  24  Aldermen,  48  Sheriffs  Peers,  and  96 
of  the  Common-Council.  1534  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scot.  XVI. 
584  Quhilk  charter  is  regUtrat  on  the  bak  of  'schiref  roll  of 
this  instant  yer.  132^  in  Registr.  Monast,  dt  H'ituJici- 
cumba  (1892)  351  Faciendo  insuper  annis  singulis  *Schir- 
reveselver  et  alia  servicia  forinseca.  1432  Roils  of  Parlt. 


shiref  of  Northumbeland..kept  shiref-turnes  at  Alnwik. 
1648  in  J,  R.  Boyle  liedon  (1895)  App.  47  To  the  Sherifturne 
Jurie  048. 

b.  In  trivial  and  slang  phrases :  f  sheriffs 
basket,  tub,  a  basket  or  tub  placed  outside  a 
prison  to  receive  charitable  doles  for  the  prisoners ; 
•\  sheriff's  posts,  two  painted  posts,  set  up  at  the 
sheriffs  door,  to  which  proclamations  were  affixed 
(cf.  POST  sbJ-  i  b).  (See  also  later  quots.) 

"599  K-  JONSQN  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  ill.  iii.  (1600)  Kjb, 
How  long  should  I  be  ere  I  should  put  off  To  the  Lord 
Chancelors  tombe,  or  the  Shriues  posts?  1600  NASHE 
Summers  Last  Will  1678  Wks.  1905  III.  286  That's  as 
plentiful!  almcs  for  the  plague  as  the  sheriffes  tub  to  them 
of  Newgate.  1631  MASSINCEK  City  Madam  \.  L  (1658)  5 
Did  our  charitie  redeem  thee  out  of  prison,.. When  the 
Sheriffs  basket,  and  his  broken  meat  Were  your  Festival! 
exceedings  ?  17..  jn  Grose  Olio  (1792)  232  Dancing  on 
nothing  at  the  Sheriffs  ball.  /V0/-M0/*,  Sheriffs  ball,  an 
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execution.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulgar  T.,  Sheriff's  Brace- 
lets*  handcuffs.  lhid.%  Sheriff's  Hotel%  a  prison.  /<W., 
Sheriff**  Picture  Frame,  the  gallows. 

Sheriff:  see  SHEKEEF,  SHERIFI. 

Sheriffalty  (Je'rifalti).  Also  6  shirevalty, 
sheryaltie,  7  sheralltie,  sherivalty,  -ifalty, 
shirevealty,  shirifalty.  [f,  SHERIFF  +  -AL  +  -TY, 
after  words  like  royalty.']  =  SHRIEVALTY. 

1518  S(ar  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  162  The  seid 
Office  of  Sheryaltie.  1611  SPEED  Thcat.  Ct.  Brit.  xx[i]x. 

f7/2  The  Office  of  Execution  aud  custody  of  this  County 
Huntingdon]  is  the  Sheralfty  [Ireati  Sburfalty],  of  old  in- 
heritable. 1617  Shnttlci"orths>  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  227 
The  patent  of  my  M"  office  of  y8  sheralltie.  1648  Perse- 
cntio  Undectma  57^  Alderman  Pennington  [chosen]  for  his 
knowne  zeale  by  his  keeping  a  fasting  Sabboth  throughout 
his  Shirifalty.  i68z  Enq.  Elect.  Sheriffs  29  The  Sherifalty 
of  London.  IMd.  41  Sherivalty.  1753  RICHARDSON  Grandi- 
son  (1781)  I.  viii.  35  Sir  Rowland  Meredith,  knighted  in  his 
Sheriffalty.  1870  Foss  Biog.  Diet.  Judges  of  Ens;.  54  The 
Michaelmas  solemnities  of  the  sheriffalty  of  London. 

Jt£.  1865  BUSHXKI  L  Vicar.  Sacrif.  in.  v.  269  Sending  out 
the  rugged  sheriffalty  of  law  and  penal  enforcement. 

Sheriffdom  (Je'rifdam).  Forms :  see  SHERIFF  ; 
also  Sc,  4  shera-,  5  sera-,  schirra-,  schirre-, 
serraf-,  6  syrefdom,e.  [-DOM.] 

1.  A  district  or  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  sheriff.    Sc. 

1385  in  3rd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS,  Comm.  410/1  In  the  sheradom 
uf  Perth.    1453  DMtfermline  J\cg.  (Bannatyne  Club)  340 
Landis. .  lyand  in  J>e  Kegaliteof  Dunfermlvn  and  the  serraf- 
dome  of  fyff.     1457  in  Acts  Parl.  Scot.  (1875)  XII.  25/1 
(Juhilke   assise  [was]..chosin   be  bar  avise  of  foure  sera- 
domes.     1549  Coinpl.  Scot.  xii.  103  In  the  schirefdome  of 
galloua.     1662  Acts  ofSederunt  11790)  84  Lands  lyeing  in    ! 
several  shirriffdoms.      1769  De  Foe's   Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  7) 
IV.  296  The  I>le  of  Arran,  which  with  Bute  makes  up  one    , 
SheritTdom.     1854  Act  17  ff   18  Viet.  c.  91  §  37  The  sheriff    ; 
of  the  sheriffdum  in  which  the  offence  shall  have  been  com-    [ 
milted.     1854  H.  MILLEK  Sch.  -y  Sclun.  (1858.1  52  The  Hill.. 
had  borne  the  gallows  of  the  sheriffdom  on  its  crest.     1894 
Times  19  Dec.  3/2  To  officiate  also  as  Sheriff-Substitute  of    i 
tlie  Sheriffdom  of  Argyll. 

transf.  1762  tr.  Bw>ekittg*sSyst.  Gwg.  \.  270  The  sheriff, 
doin  of  Altorf. 

2.  The  office  of  sheriff. 

1596  UALKYMPI.E  tr.  Leslie  s  I  list.  Scot.  I.  127  This  office 
na  vthirwyse  dependes  than  of  heritage  quhairlhrouch  vnto 
thame  selfes  thay  ascriue  schirrefdomes.      1610  HOLLAND 
Cauuien's  Brit.  i.   578  This  Sherifedome  was.  .translated 
hereditarily   into   the   family   of   the   Beauchamps.      1628 
WJTHHR  Brit.  Reinemb.  iv.   552  A  Couple,  .that  had  the 
Sheriffedome  Of  London  that  sad  yeare.     1806  SCOTT  Let.     \ 
to  Ellis  25  Jan.   in  Lockhart  xv,  The  situation  is., ^800    : 
a-year,  besides  being  consistent  with  holding  my  sheriffdom. 
1819  Monthly  Mag.  XLVIII.  5  It  was  thus  that  the  here- 
ditary  sheriffdom  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland  came  to 
the  family  of  Tufton.     1877  Miss  YONGK  Cameos  II.  iti.  31     , 
David  bestowed  on  him  the  government  of  the  castle,  and 
the   sheriffdom  of  Teviotdale.     1885  H.    B.   WHEATLEY  in    ; 
Antiquary  Feb.  48/1   He  was  afterwards  deprived  of  his    i 
sheriffdoin  and  of  his  aldermamc  gown. 

8.  jocularly.  The  realm  or  order  of  sheriffs. 

1904  SIR  H.  HAWKINS  Kemin.  II.  .\liii.  47  All  the  pomp 
and  splendour,  in  fact,  that  Sheriffdom  was  capable  of. 

Sheriffs,  obs.  f.  SHEREEF,  SHERIFF,  SHROFF. 
t  Slie  riffeSS.   Obs.  rare.    [-ESS.]    A  woman 

who  held  the  office  of  sheriff  (when  hereditary). 

c  1659  Inscr.  Barden  Tower  in  Hou'itfs  Vis.  Remark. 
Places  (1840)  217  Ladle  Anne  Clifford.  .High  Sheriffesseby 
inheritance  of  the  Countie  of  Westmorland,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies,  Westmerld.  (1662)  in.  141,  I  find  Elizabeth  the 
Widdow  of  Thomas  Lord  Clifford,.  .SherifTess  (as  I  may  say) 
in  the  sixteenth  of  Richard  the  second,  till  the  last  of  K. 
Henry  the  fourth,  1819  Monthly  Mag.  XLVIII.  5  Sir 
Roger  de  Clifford  was  killed  in  battle,  .about  the  year  1280. 
After  his  death,  his  widow  sat  in  person,  as  sheriffess  of  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,. .  with  the  judges. 

t  She'riffhood.  Obs.  Forms :  see  SHERIFF. 
[-hoiU)  -HOOD.]  The  office  of  sheriff. 

c  1450  (rotfsttnv  Reg.  70  In-to  witnes  of  J?is  binge  fc>e  seele 
of  f>e  foreseid  shreuehode  was  put  J>er-to.  a  1470  GREGORY 
Chron.  in  Hist.  Coll.  Cit.  Land.  (Camden)  77  He  [Edw.  II] 
grauntyd  that  sherevehodys  sholde  goo  to  ferme  for  CCC  li 
be  yere.  1502  ARNOLUE  Chron.  B  ivb,  [Charter  of  London 
1384.]  We  haue  graunted..to  the  Cltezens  of  London  the 
Shorefhode  [read  Sherefhode]  of  London  and  of  Middelsex. 
1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars  (Camden)  14  John  Eriane  was 
drowned  in  hys  shrefehode.  1629  in  Crt.  <y  Times  Chas.  / 
(1848)  II.  ii  Here  Sir  Walter  Long  was  brought  this  day 
into  the  Star  Chamber,  for  having  at  the  last  election  which 
was  made  for  the  parliament  left  the  sheriffhood,  which  was 
then  in  his  hands,  to  become  a  burgess  of  the  said  parliament. 

Sheriffian,  variant  of  SHEREEFIAN. 

Slie'riffing,  vbl.  sb.  [-ING  *.]  The  holding 
of  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  discharge  of  its  duties. 

1682  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  66  (1713)  II.  163 
The  several  Plots  and  Projects  of  Exclusion,  Association, 
Sherifiing,  Feasting,  &c.  1896  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  812/2 
'You  may  think  this  here  sherimng  is  mighty  funny,'  he 
confided  one  day  to  a  friend,  '  but  you  ought  to  try  it  once, 
and  see  the  dishonest  whelps  you  have  to  deal  with.' 

She;riffry.  rare.     [-BY.]  =  SHRIEVALTY. 

1610  in  Cal.  St.  Pap.,  Irel.  1608-10,  413  [He. .had  the] 
shrifery  [of  the  county  bestowed  upon  him].  1836  GALT  in 
Tait's  Mag.  III.  511  After  my  sheriffry. 

She-riffship.    [-.SHIP.]     The  office  of  sheriff. 

M73-4/3cc.  La.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  46  The  office  of 
schirefshipofStriueling.  (11578  LiNDESAY(Pitscottie)C//r0«. 
Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  184  My  lord  lyndesay  tuik  possessioun  of 
the  Schereffschip  of  fyfte.  1649  ?  EVELYN  in  E?s  Diary, 
etc.  (1852)  III.  42  The  Scots. .have. .taken  away  the  here- 
ditary shnefships  from  the  nobility.  1747  Act  20  Geo,  ff, 
C.  43  §  i  All  Sneriffihips  and  Deputy  Sheriffships  of  Dis- 
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tricts,  being  Parts  only  of  Shires.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  17 
Nov.  5/3  It  will  be  exceedingly  hard  if  Mr.  M.  should  be 
compelled  to  choose  between  his  fat  sheriffship  and  his 
political  ambition.  1893  AGSEW  tiered.  Sheriffs  of  Gallo- 
way II.  1 20  The  sheriff,  .was  ordered  to  grant  deputations  of 
sheriffship  to  Grierson  of  Lagg,  Claverhouse,  and  Earlshall, 
as  his- colleagues. 

f  Sheriff's  tooth..  Obs.  Forms  :  3  schirrefs- 
tuthe,  4  shirrevestothe,  5  sheriffs-tooth,  (8 
sheriff-tooth).  [Cf.  phrase  *  for  one's  own  tooth* 
in  TOOTH  sb.  3.]  An  annual  impost  (complained 
of  in  1327-77  by  Derbyshire  tenants  as  a  wrongful 
exaction)  levied  by  the  sheriff  on  each  bovate  of 
land  within  his  county. 

1298  Yorksh,  Inquisitions  (Yks.  Rec.  Soc.)  III.  84,  ss.  for 
Wayteinete  and  Schirrefstuthe.  1337-77  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
II.  401/2  Une  torcenouse  prise  q'est  chescun  an  leve  sur 
eux  par  BailHfs  le  Roy  q'il  appelent  Shirrevestothe,  c'est 
assavoir  de  chescune  bove  de  terre  sys  deners.  1402  in 
Leycester  Hist.  Antiq.  (1673)  207,  $  reddendo  per  annum 
de  Stothe^  alias  dictum  Sheriffs- Tooth,  septetn  Denarios, 
1701  Con-el's  Interpr.  (ed.  Kennett)  s,  v..  Per  Sherif-tooth 
seems  a  tenure  by  the  service  or  duty  of  providing  Entertain- 
ment for  the  Sheriff  at  his  County  Turns  or  Courts. 

Sheriffwick  (Je-rifwik).  Forms:  see  SHERIFF 
and  -WICK  ;  also  6  shyrrywyke,  7  shiirewicke, 

1,  The  office  of  sheriff. 

1451  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  225/1  The  offices  and  occupations 
of  Mairalte,  Shirrefwyke,  Chaumberleynship.  1520  Covet i- 
t>y  Leet  Bk.  667  Touchyng  the  office  of  Shyrrywyke  of  the 
Citie.  1542-3  Act  34  «f  35  Hen.  I-' 1 1 1,  c.  26  §  22  Theyre 
saide  office  of  Shiriefewike,  1601  MUNDAY  Downf.  Earl 
Hnntvigton  n.  C  i  b,  Master  Warman,  here's  your  Patent 
seald,  For  the  high  Sheriffewick  of  Notingham.  1604  in 
Kempe /,(?«/!'  MSS.  (1836)  221  There  13^500 more  unpaide, 
which  they  lye  in  wayte  untill  I  be  oute  of  the  Shirrewicke 
to  have  of  me.  c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Btrkeleys  (1883)  II. 
224  Thomas  was.  .discharged  of  his  Shreevewick  of  Glou- 
cesterr<i.  1642  C.  VKRSON  Consid.  E.rcJi,  26  Extraordinary 
services  done  by  Sheriffes  in  the  time  of  their  Sheriffwicke. 
1884  Latv  List  1259  note,  The  Sheriffwick  of  London  is  in 
the  Corporation  of  London. 

2.  The  district  over  which  a  sheriff  has  jurisdic- 
tion. 

1535  Act  27  Hen..  VII  f^  c.  26  §  18  Every  misruled  and 
suspecte  personne  within  thir  Shireffwik.  1810  BENTHAM 
Packing  (1821)  217  Within  the  Sheriffwick  of  the  Sheriffs 
of  London  and  Middlesex.  1894  R.  S.  FERGUSON  Hist.  West* 
tnorland  95  The  bailiwick  of  Westmorland  in  the  sheriff- 
wick  or  shrievalty,  of  the  whole  county  of  Westmorland. 

\  Slierifi  (Jarrf/),  Forms  :  7  shariffe,  scherifi, 
sherif,  7,  9  scherif,  8  sher(r,iff:.  Also  (in  Diets.) 
9  shereefee.  [Arab.  JV^ -i  shanfiy  (Dozy),  f. 
shartf  (see  SHEEEEr).  Cf.  SERAPH  -,  SERAFHIX.] 
A  gold  coin  formerly  current  in  the  Levant  of  the 
value  of  9$.  ^d. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  IT.  108  Three  millions  of  Shariffes. 
1647  GREAVKS  Roman  Foot  121  The  Turkish  sultani,  or 
/Egyptian  sherif.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i. 
262  The  Turkish  Chequin,  wliich  they  call  Scherif,  is  worth 
seventy  Maidins,  and  the  Venetian,  seventy  five.  1696  tr. 
Du  Mont's  Voy.  Levant  xix.  (1705)  240  His  Ransom.. was 
fix'd  at  i oo  Turkish  Pieces  of  Gold,  commonly  call'd  Scherifi, 
worth  2^  Piasters  each.  1785  Arab.  Nts.  11.  203  The  neck- 
lace was  valued  at  two  thousand  sherriffs.  1802  Arab.  Kts. 
(1815)  II.  63, 1  paid  only  twoscherifs  a  month  for  the  use  of  it. 

Sherish,  obs.  form  of  CHERISH  v. 

1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  II.  188. 

li  Slieristadar  (Jerfcstadau).  Anglo- hid.  Also 
9  serrishtehdar,  ser-,  sherishtadar.  [Urdu  (a. 

Pen.)  ib  K£>J~*  sarishte  dar,  f.  sariskte  (properly 
sar-rishtd]  office,  employment  -f-  dar  holder,  pos- 
sessor.] The  head  clerk  or  registrar  of  an  Indian 
court  of  justice  :  see  quot,  1872. 

1775  in  Min.  Evict.  Trial  IV.  Hastings (itftyl.  1033  The 
Sheristadars  have  delivered  me  an  Account.  1834  [PKINSEP] 
Babo>  I.  vii.  110  (Stanf.)  The  Serishtadar  commenced  busi- 
ness by  informing  me  that  this  wretch  was  a  Goreyt.  1872 
E.  BRADDON  Life  in  India  vii.  284  The  sherishtadar  cross- 
examined  witnesses,  droned  out  the  proceedings  when  they 
were  recorded,  prompted  the  decision,  and  placed  the  com- 
pleted case  before  the  judge  for  signature.  1909  Ck.  Miss. 
Rev.  Sept.  515  It  is  not  the  Englishman  who  really  governs 
India,  but  the  Brahman  sheristadar  or  deputy  collector  and 
the  large  army  of  Brahman  officials. 

Sherivalty:  see  SHLRIFFALTT. 
Sherive,  Sherk,  obs.  ff.  SHERIFF,  SHIRK. 
Sherl,  obs.  form  of  SCHORL. 

1777  FORSTER  Voy.  round  \Vorld\\.v.  II,  26  The  rocks., 
contained  volcanic  productions,  or  different  kinds  of  lava, 
some  of  which  are  full  of  white  and  greenish  sherls. 

Sherman,  Sh.ern(e,  obs.  ff.  SHEARMAN,  SHARK. 
Sheroot,  obs.  form  of  CHEROOT. 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xv.  (end),  I  will  light  my  sheroot. 

Sherp,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  SHAKP  v. 

t  Sherpe.  Obs.  rare-1.  Also  5  shyrpe. 
[a.  OF.  esckerpc,  var.  of  escrepe  SCRIP  j^.1] 
=  SCRIP  sbl 

1426  LYDG.  De  Guff.  Pilgr.  5372  Thys  bred,  pylgrymes 
euerychon, . .  In  ther  sherpe  they  shold  yt  bere.  Ibid.  6220 
Shyrpe. 

Sherpet,  Sherrafe,  obs.  ff.  SHERBET,  SHROFF. 
Sherrant,  variant  of  SHERANT  Obs. 
Sh.erref(f,  -eive,  -eve,  -if(f,  etc, :  see  SHERIFF. 
Sherriff(e,  variant  ff.  of  SHEREEF,  SHERIFI. 
Sherris  (fe'ris).    arch.    Also  6-8  sherries,  7 
ceres,     [a.  Sp.  (vino  de)  Xeres  wine  of  Xeres  (see 


SHERRY. 

SHEER  Y  j/>.').     TheSp.  .*,  now  coincident  in  sound 
withy  (=  x),was  formerly  pronounced  (J). 

The  name  of  the  town  appears  in  the  i;th  c.  as  Sherries  : 
e.  g.  1626  R.  PEEKE  (title)  Three  to  One  :  Being  an  English 
Spanish  Combat,  performed. .at  Sherries  in  Spain.] 

=  SHERRY  sb.1  i. 

[1540-1  Will  of  R.  Sowetheivarke  (Somerset  Ho.),  Twenty 
buttes  of  sakes  of  Sherries.]  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV}  iv.  iiL 
in  The  second  propertie  of  your  excellent  Sherris,  is,  the 
warming  of  the  Blood  :.  .the  Sherris  warmes  it,  and  makes  it 
course  from  the  inwards,  to  the  parts  extremes.  1876 
BROWNING  At  the  '  Meimaid'  ii,  The  sherris  mantling  Still 
about  each  mouth.  1884  BLACK  Jud.  Shakespeare  xxiv, 
Lord,  Jack,  what  a  sherris  that  was  ! 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  sherris- sack,  'sack*  im- 
ported from  Xeres  :  see  SACK  sb.3  i  b. 

1876  BKOWNING  At  the  ' Mennaid'  xviii,  Back  then  to 
our  *sherris-brewage  !  1597  "Sherris  sack  [see  SACK  s&.3 
i  b].  1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  vn.  (1617)  36  A  pinte  of  very- 
good  Ceres  sacke.  1777  W.  DALRVMPLE  Trav.  Sp.  <y 
Port,  clxviii,  Xeres.. is  famous  for.  .what  we  call,  *sherries 
wine. 

Sherrivalleys,  variant  of  SHERRYVALLIES. 

Sherrug,  obs.  form  of  SHEAR-HOG. 

Sherry  (je'ri),  sbl-  Also  7  shirry,  zerry, 
shery,  sherie,  8  sherree.  [A  sing,  form  evolved 
from  SHERUIS,  mistaken  for  a  plural.] 

1.  Originally,   the  still  white   wine   made   near 
Xeres  (now  Jerez  de  la  FronUra,  a  town  in  Anda- 
lusia, near  Cadiz) ;  in  modern  use,  extended  to  a 
class  of  Spanish  white  wines  of  similar  character, 
and  (usually  with  prefixed  word,  as  Calif ornian, 
Cape  sherry]  to  wines  made  elsewhere  in  imitation 
of  Spanish  sherry.     Also,  a  wine  of  this  kind. 

1608  MIDDLETOS  Mad  World  \.  H  i,  Some  Shirry  for  my 
Lords  players  there.  1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  v.  iv, 
Cok.  Sack?  you  said  but  e'en  now  it  should  be  Sherry. 
Pvp.  lo.  Why  so  it  is  ;  sherry,  sherry,  sherry.  1617  Shuttle- 
worths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  224  One  ot  her  rundlett  of  shery. 
c:  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1688)  II.  350  Those  kinds  that  our 
Merchants  carry  over,  are  those  onely  that  grow  upon  the 
Sea-side  as  Malagas,  Sheries,  Tents.  1662  CHARLETON 
Myst,  Vintners  (1675)  203  They  sell  decayed  Xeres,  vulgarly 
Sherry,  for  Lusenna  wine.  1682  WHELER  jfottrn.  Greece 
i.  35  Excellent  Wines,  especially  red  Muscatels  (which  we 
call  Luke  Sherry),  a  1715  BuRNtT  Own  Tiwe(i-?66)  II.  221 
He  drunk  a  little  tea  and  some  sherry.  1726  G.  ROBEKTS 
Four  Yrs.  Voy.  331  Some  Sherree.  1835  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz, 
Public  Dinners,  Waiters. .are  placing  decanters  of  sherrry 
down  the  tables.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxviii,  Most 
celebrated  growths  of  ports,  sherries,  and  claret  wines.  1854 
MRS.  GASKELL  North.  <y  S.  xxxv,  Some  rare  old  sherry. 
1897  '  MEKRIMAN  '  In  Kedar's  Tents  xiii.  145  The  Colonel 
had  an  English  friend  who  spoke  so — one  engaged  in  the 
sherry  in  Xeres. 

fig.  1619  Pasquils  Palinodii  litle-p.,  A  pleasant  pynte 
of  Poeticall  Sherry. 

b.  In  the  names  of  mixed  drinks,  shtrry-and- 
seltzer^  sherry-and-b liters. 

1881  H.  SMART  Race  for  Wife  i,  Men  are  congregating 
about  the  refreshment  buffet  for  another  sherry-and-seltzer. 
1884  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Zero  in,  Will  you  come  in  and  have 
a  sherry  and  bitters. 

2.  '  A  small  wine-glass  of  the   size  and    form 
commonly    used   for   sherry   and   similar   wines* 
(Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  sherry- 
bottle,  -butt)  -case,  -glass,  sherry-wine,  also  sherry- 
wine  colour  ;  sherry -drinker^  -grower. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  ^VwVxxv,The  *sherry-bottle.  1888 
Sat.  Rev.  9  June  688/1  The  juice  as  it  runs  out  is  caught 
and  transferred  to  tubs,  sherry  hogsheads  and  *sherry  butts. 
1853  R.  S.  SUKTEES  Sponge's  i>.  Tour  (1893)  27  With  a 
formidable-looking  'sherry-case,  in  the  shape  of  a  horn,  at 
his  saddle.  1887  J.  R.  P.  BERKELEY  in  Knapp  Geo.  Borrow 
(1899)  II.  101  Among  his  peculiarities  was  his  dislike., 
of  *Sherry  drinkers.  1879  MRS.  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Househ. 
frlanagem.  26  There  was  only  one  *sherry-glass  broken. 
1900  SfiELMANN/f  uskin  17  Peter  Domecq,  the  great  *sherry- 
grower  of  Xerez.  1785  BENTHAM  Mem.  fy  Corr.  Wks.  1843 
X.  160  Good  *Sherry-wine.  1832  MARK  VAT  N.  Forster 
xxxtv,  You  may  have  seen  the  Xerez  or  sherry  wine.  1889 
Anthonys  Pkotogr.  Bull.  II.  124  Light  sherry-wine  color. 

b.  With  reference  to  colour. 

1856  H.  H.  DIXON  Post  <y  Paddock  301  Mr.  Stirling 
Craufurd's  *sherry-bay  horse,  The  Shaver.  1871  GARROD 
A/at.  Med.  (ed.  3)  147  A  vinous  liquid,  having  a  golden 
*sherry  colour.  1878  ABNEY  Pkotogr.  xiii.  90  Enough  to 
give  a  sherry  colour  to  the  collodion.  1875  HUXLEY  & 
MARTIN  Pract.  Biol.  App.  (1877)  270  A  dark  *sberry.coloured 
solution.  1894  Season  X.  47/2  Flecked  with  sherry  and 
rose-coloured  strands.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Diseases 
ii.  65  From  dark  brown  to  "sherry-red.  1813  Ann.  Reg., 
Chron.  102  Boots  with  *sherry. yellow-tassels. 

c.  In  names   of    drinks :    sherry-negus,    sec 
NEGUS  2;  f  sherry  sack,  see  SACK  s&$  i  b,  cf. 
SHERRIS  ;  also ./?£•.     See  also  SHEBKV-COBBLEK. 

1619  Pasquils  Palinodia  A  3,  My  Muse. .  weares  a  Corslet 
of  old  Sherry  Sacke.  1677  LAUY  HATTON  in  Hatton  Corr. 
(Camden)  148  All  the  sherie  sack.  1907  Daily  Chron.  21  Nov. 
3/3  Who  drank  sherry-negus. 

t  SheTry,  sb?  slang.  In  quot.  shirry.  [Cf. 
SHERRY  v.1]  A  scurry. 

i8ai  HAGOART  Life  37  The  shirry  became  general— I  was 
run  to  my  full  speed. 

t  Sh.e*rry»  «•  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  SHERRY  sd.1] 
Under  the  influence  of  sherry ;  drnnk. 

1770  Gentl.  Mag,  XL.  559/1  To  express  the  Condition  of 
an  Honest  Fellow,  and  no  Flincher,  under  the  Effects  of 
good  Fellowship,  it  is  said  that  he  is.  .Sherry. 


SHERRY. 

SheTry,  z'.T  dial.  Also  9  shirry.  [Perh.  a 
variant  of  SHEER  ».]  intr.  To  scurry,  to  runaway; 
retreat  hastily.  Also  with  off. 

1788  GROSE  Diet.  I'ulgar  T.  (ed.  p),  To  Sherry,  to  run 
away  :  sherry  off.  1821  HAGGART  Life  36  He  went  into  an 
entry,  as  I  shirry'd  past  him,  1866  BROGDEN  Prov,  Words 
Lincolnsli.  180  You've  been  long  enough,  sherry,  c  1874 
R.  E.  LEADER  in  Sheffield  Gloss.  (1890)  s.  v.,  Now,  my  lad, 
sherry.  1877  Ilolderness  Gloss.,  Skcrry-off,  to  run  olT,  or 
retreat  hastily. 

She'rry,  v.'2  noncc-wd.  [f.  SHERRY  j*.l]  trans. 
To  supply  with  sherry,  to  give  sherry  to. 

1909  '  Q.'  (Quiller-Couch)  True  Tilda,  xxi.  294  Nursed  by 
a  careful  butler,  .a  single  bottle  will  sherry  twelve  guests. 

She'rry-cobbler.  colhq.  [f.  SHERUY  j-/-.1] 
A  cobbler  made  with  sherry.  See  COBBLER  3. 

1809  [see  COBBLER  3],  1842  DICKKNS  Amcr.  Notcs  i.v,  The 
bowls  of  mint-julep  and  sherry-cobbler.  1855  HAUBURTON 
Nat.  ft  Hum.  Nat.  II.  312  He  suck  in  his  drink  like  sherry- 
cobbler  through  a  straw.  1882  '  OUIDA  '  Under  Two  Flags 
(1890)  82  He  paused  to  listen  till  he  let  the  ice  in  his  sherry- 
cobbler  melt  away. 

Sherry vallies  (Jerivnrliz),  sl>.  pi.  U.S.  Also 
9  shorrevals,  sherrivalleys.  [The  proximate 
history  is  obscure,  but  the  word  must  be  an  adoption 
of  some  one  of  the  many  forms  of  a  widely  diffused 
word  of  oriental  origin,  signifying  a  kind  of  trou- 
sers :  cf.  Arab.  J'j/"  sirwdl,  now  commonly  J^ip* 
sharwal  (pi.  sarawil,  shardwil),  whence  Sp.  eara- 
giielles  pi.,  Pg.  ceroulas  pi.),  Russian  mapanapi,i 
sharavary,  Polish  szarawary,  Gr.  aapafSapa,  late 
and  med.L.  sarabara,  saraballa,  sarabala,  saravara, 
etc.  (see  Du  Cange),  Syriac  JL=>i*-  sharbala  •  the 
ultimate  source  is  by  some  scholars  supposed  to  be 
the  Persian  shalwar  (see  SHULWAR)  of  the  same 
meaning.  The  Biblical  Aramaic  p^2"1D  sarbaRn 
pi.,  which  in  Dan.  iii.  21,  27  is  rendered  by  the 
like-sounding  words  in  Syr.,  Gr.,  and  Latin,  has 
been  regarded  as  identical  (Eng.  Bible  1611  'coats', 
margin  '  mantles ',  1884  Revised  '  hosen'),  but  this 
is  very  doubtful. 

Our  first  quot.   might  suggest   Polish  as  the  probable 
proximate  source  for  the  U.S.  word.    Gen.  C.  Lee  had 
been  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  of  Poland.] 
(See  quot.  1848.) 

1778  GEN.  C.  LEE  Let.  20  Dec.  in  Mem.  (1792)  430  If  you 
find  them  to  be  green  breeches  patched  with  leather,  and 
not  actually  legitimate  sherry  vallies,  such  as  his  Majesty 
of  Poland  wears,. .  I  will  submit  in  silence  to  all  the  scurri- 
lity which  [etc.]  1825  Springfield  Tailor's  advt.  in  Alice 
M.  Earle  Castume  Colon.  Times  (1894)  217  Shorrevals  and 
Overalls  And  Pantaloons  he'll  make.  1833  C.  F.  HOFFMAN 
Winter  in  Far  West  (1835)  I.  105  Raising  his  blue  cotton 
frock  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fob  of  his  sherrivalleys. 
1848  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Sherryvallies,  pantaloons 
made  of  thick  velvet  or  leather,  buttoned  on  the  outside  of 
each  leg,  and  generally  worn  over  other  pantaloons.  They 
are  now  chiefly  worn  by  teamsters.  Many  years  ago,  when 
;. journeys  were  made  on  horseback,  sherry-dallies  were 
indispensable  to  the  traveller. 

Shert,  obs.  form  of  SHORT  adv. 

Shert(e,  sherth,  obs.  forms  of  SHIRT  sb. 

Sherve,  obs.  form  of  SHERIFF. 

Sherville,  obs.  form  of  CHERVIL. 

1689  in  Thanes  of  Candor  (Spalding  Club)  35  4  drop 
sherville. 

Shervon,  obs.  f.  shriven,  pa.  pple.  of  SHRIVE  v. 

II  SheTWal.  rare.  [Arab.  J'j^  sharwal:  see 
SHERRYVALLIES.]  A  kind  of  loose  trousers  worn 
in  various  Asiatic  countries. 

1844  tr.  Maria  T.  Asmar's  Mem.  Babjil.  Princess  I.  44 
My  sherwals,  or  trowsers,  were  of  crimson  silk.  Ibid.  1 1. 148 
Arraying  myself  in.. a  sadrieh,  or  jacket,  of  golden  tissue, 
rose-coloured  sherwals,  a  turban  [etc.]. 

tShe-rwOod.  Obs.  Also  6shirwood.  [Perh. 
from  the  proper  name  S/ienvood  in  the  Robin  Hood 
ballads,  taken  as  a  poetic  synonym  for  greenwood.] 
A  grove ;  also,  greenwood. 

1562  PHAER  sEneid  vni.  Y  iij  b,  The  shirwood  great 
[L.  liKum  iiigentein],  where  saulf  defence,  and  free  resort, 
Duke  Romulus  vptooke.  1652  LOVEDAY  tr.  Calprcnede's 
Cassandra  [.  167  He  saw  on  his  right  hand  near  the  river 
side  a  grove  of  Sherwood. 

Sheshum,  variant  of  SHISHAM. 

Shet,  dial.  var.  SHEAT  s6.1  (young  hog);  obs.  f.   ' 
SHEET  s6.2,  SHUT  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHOOT. 

Shete,  obs.  form  of  SHEET,  SHOOT,  SHUT. 

Sheter,  obs.  form  of  SHOOTER. 

Sheth.  (JeJ>).  dial,  and  techn.  Forms :  5  soheth, 
(9  sheath),  8-  sheth.      [Cogn.  w.  \VFlem.  schet,    ' 
schette  rail,  bar  of  a  gate,  palisade,   etc. ;  f.   the 
Tent.  toc/t.*skaib-  to  divide,  split:  see  SHED  v.,   , 
SHEATH.     Cf.   also   \VFlem.   schce  cross-bar,  rung   : 
of  a  ladder,  one  of  the  laths  forming  the  bottom  of 
a  wheelbarrow,  etc.     See  also  SHEATH  -. 

The  etymological  sense  would  be  split  piece  of  wood  (cf. 
the  cognate  SHIDE).  The  OE.  form  cannot  be  inferred 
from  the  data,  but  may  possibly  be  represented  by  ONorth. 
st-xtfa,  sceafxi  (if  the  vowel  in  that  word  be  long),  which 
occurs  in  the  Lindisfarne  and  Rushworth  Gospels  John  xx. 
25  in  the  sense  of  nail,  and  as  the  second  element  of  horn- 
ueaf- '  pinnaculum  .  templi) '  in  Matt.  iv.  5  (Lind.) ;  a  MDu. 
schciic  fern.,  metal  pin  or  peg,  appears  to  correspond  to  this. 1 
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1.  A  bar  or  lath,  esp.  one  of  a  number  placed 
j    alongside  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  framework. 
'   spec,  in  various  applications. 

a.  One  of  the  bars  or  '  ribs  '  forming  the  frame- 
work for  the  bottom  or  sides  of  a  wagon,  railway- 
coach,  etc. 

1496  Ace.  I.d.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  281  Item.. to  Will 
Walkar  of  Leith,  for  xxiiij  schorl  treis  to  be  schethis  to  the 
cartis, . .  xxiiij  s.  1764  J.  BUDDLE  in  B.  Martin's  Gen.  Mag. 
June  285  The  body  of  the  waggon  is  in  form  of  an  inverted 
prisinoid . -having  strong  pieces  of  oak  or  ash  wood  at  the 
bottom  called  Soals,  at  the  corners  and  sides  called  Sheths. 
1838  N.  WOOD  Railroads  (ed.  3)  2oS  Upright  sheths  are 
placed  upon  the  side  frames,  and  cross  sheths  as  shown  in 
the  figures.  1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms,  Northuiub. 
•V  Durh.  47  Sheths,  the  ribs  of  a  chaldron  waggon.  1894 
Northuinbld.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  '  Waggon  sheth  ',  the  group  of 
ribs  forming  the  framework.  'Tram  sheth  ',  the  cross  ties 
in  a  tram  which  connect  the  soles  or  main  framework. 

b.  In   a  ladder :    Kach  of  '  the  broader  steps, 
introduced  at  intervals,  between  the  rungs,  to  bind 
the  structure  together'  (Nort/mmbld.  Gloss.  1894". 

c.  In  a  harrow  :  see  quot.  1894.     Also  collect. 
1788  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I.  276  i  The  bulls  are  connected 

by  four  sheths.  1894  Xortlittinl'Ui.  doss.  s.  v.,  'H;un;u' 
sheth  ',  the  cross  bars  of  a  harrow,  intersecting  the  '  bulls  ' 
or  longitudinal  bars, 

2.  '  A  group  of  parallel  rows  which  stand  at  right 
angles  to   similar   and   adjoining   or    intersecting 
rows'  (fCortkumbU.  Gloss.  1894). 

a.  Agriculture.  (See  quot.  1894.) 

1431  Mniiiiit.  de  Metros  (liannatyne  Club)  524  Sexten 
akris  of  land  togithir  lyand  in  be  samyn  schetli  of  land  west 
fra  be  said  saynte  m.iry  rig.  1829  BROCKETT  .V.  C.  C/<*ss. 
(ed._  2),  Slieth,  a  portion  of  a  field,  which  is  divided  so  ns  to 
drain  off  the  water  by  the  direction  of  the  ploughings,  called 
sheths ;  i.  e.  a  separated  part.  1894  Northumbld.  (,7,'s*. 
s.  v.,  In  the  unenclosed  town  fields  a  group  of  par.illel  strips 
of  ploughed  land,  which  adjoined  a  similar  group  lying  at 
right  angles,  formed  a  shctlt. 

b.  Mining.  (See  quots.) 

1812  J.  HODGSON  in  Raine  Mem.  (1857)  '•  95  Till  it  [ihe 
air]  traversed  the  newly-formed  sheth  or  set  of  workings. 
1860  l--ng.  <$•  Foreign  Mining  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  Newcastle  63 
Slieth  efbords,  a  district  of  workings  1894  N'ortkumbla. 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  '  Sheth  of  boards  ',  a  group  of  cross  workings 
in  a  coal  pit... When  a  panel  or  division  of  a  colliery  is 
referred  to,  the  group  of  parallel  excavations  which  have 
been  driven  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage  of  the  coal  (the 
boards)  are  spoken  of  as  a  '  sheth  of  boards  '. 

attril\  18x2  J.  HODGSON  in  Raine  Mem.  (1857)  I.  95  The 
walls  which  iiave  stoppings  in  them  are  called  sheth-w.tlN, 
and  those  which  are  open  loose-walls.  1816  J.  H.  H.  Hot.Mr.s 
Coal  Mines  Durh.  ff  Xt'rthitrnb.  247  Shetli,  Sheth-door, 
Sheth-stoppings  &c.— different  means  used  for  regulating 
the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  boards,  headways,  X;c. 

Sheth(e,  Shether :  see  SHEATH,  SHEDER. 

Shethite,  variant  of  SETHITE. 

Shetland  (Je-tland).  [The  name  of  a  group 
of  islands  to  the  north-north-east  of  the  mainland 
of  Scotland.]  Used  at  t  rib.  (quasi-aa)'.). 

a.  Shetland pony,  horse,  etc.    =  SHEI.TIE  i. 
1801  J.  ANDERSON  Rtcreat.  Agric.  IV.  Index,  Shetland 

pony.  1807  J.  HALL  Trav.  Scot.  II.  531  The  Shetland 
horses  are  well  known.  1830  LF.  KEUX  lllustr.  Nat.  Hist. 
I.  34  The  Shetland  ponies  are  exceedingly  diminutive.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fafrxxxvii,  On  this  little  black  Shetland 
pigmy  young  Rawdon's  great  father  was  pleased  to  mount 
the  boy. 

atsol.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Srwn  i.  ii,  Tom  rode  his  little 
Shetland  into  the  cottage. 

b.  As  the  designation  of  a  breed  of  sheep. 

1794  Statist.  Ace.  Seal.  XI.  39  The  Cheviot  sheep  are 
very  well  made,  liy  crossing  the  breed  of  them  with  the 
Shetland,,  .both  the  quality  of  the  wool  and  of  the  mutton 
will  be  improved.  1796  Ibid.  XVII.  586  Neither  the  Spanish 
nor  the  Shetland  sheep  has,  as  yet,  been  found  to  thrive 
here.  1830  LE  KEUX  lllustr.  .\at.Hist.  I.  139  Shetland 
Sheep.  This  breed  was  formerly  a  native  of  the  higher 
parts  of  Aberdeenshire. 

c.  Applied  to  a  variety  of  wool,  spun  in  the 
Shetland  Isles,  hence  to  things  made  of  this  wool. 

1790  (title)  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  to  whom  the  subject  of  Shetland  Wool 
was  referred.  1856  MRS.  PuLLANZod^-'j /?/<:/.  Needlework 
48  Wools.. .Shetland.  A  very  fine  wool,  used  for  veils, 
scarfs,  shawls,  &c.  1856  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  833/1 
Genuine  Shetland  hose.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet. 
Needlework  446  Shetland  Point  Lace.. is  a  Needlemade 
lace,  composed  of  Shetland  wool,  .of  sufficiently  coarse  tex- 
ture to  form  babies'  shawls  [etc.).  1006  E.  V.  LUCAS  Lis- 
tener's Lure  183  Get  a  Shetland  shawl  for  Mrs.  Ring. 

Hence  Shetla'ndic  «.,  pertaining  to  Shetland. 

1882  K.  BLIND  in  Genii.  Mag.  Mar.  353  (art.)  New  finds  in 
Shetlandic  and  Welsh.  Ibid.  356  This  Shetlandic  word. 

She-tlander  (JetUndai),  [f.  Shetland  (see 
prec.)  +  -EB1.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Shetland  Isles. 

1807  J.  HALL  Trav.  Scot.  II.  616  All  the  labour  of  the 
poor  Shetlander  is  under  the  controul  of  the  landholder. 
1882  Miss  GOKDON.CUMMING  in  19//I  Cent.  Apr.  573  The 
Shetlandershavea .  .singularly  descriptive  word  toexpress  it. 

2.  A  Shetland  pony. 

1875  S.  SIDNEY  Bit.  Horse  iv.  85  The  best  Shetlanders  come 
from  Unst.  1885  Mem.  D.  King\\.  n  His  uncle  gave  him 
a  pony— a  small  jet  black  Shetlander. 

Shetle,  obs.  variant  of  SHITTLE  a. 

Shett  e,  obs.  ff.  SHEET  si.i,  SHOOT  v.,  SHUT  v. 

Shettle,  obs.  form  of  SHITTLE  a.,  SHUTTLE. 

Shetton,  Shetyll,  obs.  ff.  SHITTEN,  SHUTTLE. 

Sheu,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHOW  v. 


SHEVEL. 

Sheue,  obs.  form  of  SHOW  vt 

Sheugh  Ox),  sb-  Sc-  and  north*  Forms: 
a.  6  sewch,  seuche,  6-7,  9  seuch,  8-  seugh; 

0.  7   shouoh,  8-9  shough,  (9  shooch,   shaugh, 
shuch,  shugh,  see  Eng.  Dial.  Dict.^,  9  sheuch, 
8-  sheugh.     [Northern  variant  of  .So UGH  j<£.2] 

1.  A  furrow,  trench,  ditch,  drain,  etc. 

a.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  111.  iv,  Ane    terribill  sewch 
birnand  in  flammis  rcid,..All  full  of  brintstane,  pick,  and 
bulling  leid.  1513  —  sKiieis  v.  xii.  i63  Eneas  with  a  pleuch 
The  cctie  circuht,  and  rncrkit  be  a  seuch.      1520  NISBKT 
Matt.  xv.  14  Gif  a  blind  man  leid  a  blindman.  Lathe  falle 
dovn  into  the  seucht.     16..    N.  BLRNI:  Lcadcr-Hau^hs  x. 
in  Ramsay   Tea-Tablc  Misc.  (1762)   II.  181  O'er  dub  and 
dyke,  o'erseu^h  and  syke.     1818  HOGG  I>>o-^->iie  II.  W'ool- 
gatherer  147  A  deep  dry  seuch  at  the  back  of  the  garden. 
1829  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  2\  St'itg/i,  a  wet  ditch  ;.. 
any  watery  or  boggy  place — a  sough. 

ft.    1665  J.    FKASKK  Chron.  Frasers  (S.H.S.)  164   Riding 

;     down  the  narrow  shouch  of  Corbet  Bray,     a  1779  D.  GRAHAM 

;     Jockey  $  Maggy' sCrtskp.  in.  Writ.  1883  II.  24  West  the 

!    hags,  an'  o'er  by  Whitehall  shough.     1786  BURNS  Tu-a  Dogs 

30  He  was  a  gash  an1  faithfu1  tyke,  As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or 

'_    dyke.     1816  SroiT  Antiq.  xliv,  And  a'  the  bonny  engines. 

and  wheels,  and  the   coves,  and  sheughs,   duun  at  Gkn- 

withershins   yonder,    what's   to  come   o1  them?     1830  W. 

CARLETON  Traits  Ir.  Peas.  (1843)  I.  62  Sometimes  one  in 

erasing  a  stile  or  ditch  would  drop  into  the  shough.  1894  T. 

WATSON  Kirkintilloch  log  Huge  open  gutters  or  '  sheuchs  ' 

on  either  side  of  the  street,  received  all  the  M:wage. 

2.  A  furrow  made  for  the  temporary  reception  of 
plants:  see  SHEIT.H  v.  2. 

1844  H.  Sn-rni'Ns  />'£.  I-'ann  I.  373  The  plants  are  taken 
from  the  sheitghz  when  \\ant«.-d. 

Sheugh  .  J»x  i  v'  &'•  «™d  north.  Forms  :  a. 
seuch,  sewch  in  pr,  pple.  sewchquhaud  ,  7 
seugh;  $.  S-Q  shugh.  9  shough,  9  sheuch,  8- 
sheugh.  [f.  SHEU<;H  ,^.] 

1.  trans.  To  plough,  make  furrows  in  'also  fig?  ; 
to  dig  np  ;   (see  also  quot.  iSSA 

1513  DOLV.I.AS  .  Eneis\.  iii.  76  Thai  seuch  the  fludis.    Ibid. 

102  Now  glyde  thai  baith  togiddir  furth  in  front,  Sewch- 

quhand  salt  fame  with  lhair  lang  kelis  blont.     1606  BUCNTK 

Kirk-Buriall  (1833)  31  With  shod-shooles  to  seugh  up  the 

sanctuary  ground,    a.  1878  H.  AINSLIE  Pilgr.  Land  Burn  a  ^ 

'     etc.    (18^2)    334   They're,  .sheughin'   hill    an*    ho\ve.     1882 

.     JAMITSOM,   To  Shencli^  Shugh,  to  make   a  ditch  or  drain; 

;    also,  to  work  in  a  ditch  or  peat-pit,  as  to  shengh  feats,  i.  e., 

to  cut  them  from  the  sheitch  or  pit,  West  of  S[cotland], 

2.  To  lay  plants  temporarily  in  the  earth  in  order 
to  keep  them  fresh  ;  also  to  shcugh  in. 

17..  Jacobite  So'iff,  Wee  German  Lairdie  i,  He  was 
delving  in  his  kail-y.iirdie  :  Sheughing  kail  an'  laying  leeks. 
1842  LOUDON  Suburban  I/c-rf.  703  In  the  nurseries,  we 
have  great  experience  of  lifting  and  shoughing  immense 
quantities  of  deciduous  plants.  1844  II.  STF.rntss  Bk. 
Farm  I.  373  The  bundles . .  should  be  immediately  loosened 
put  on  their  arrival  from  the  nursery,  and  shcitghed  in,  that 
is,  spread  put  upright  in  trenches,  .and  dry  earth  well 
heapedagainst  them.  1894  Northnmbld.  Gloss.,  SJn-u^-Ji,  to 
1  lay  ',  .trees  or  plants  temporarily  in  a  hastily  dug  hole, 

b.  transf.   To  cover  slightly,  bury. 

1742  R.  FORIJKS  Ajax  (1755)  3  Ajax. .  fase  targe  was  sluiuhl 
In  seven  fald  o'  hide.  1832-53  D.  WKBSTKK  in  Whistlc- 
Jlinkie  Ser.  n.  101  The  bodies  in  Mauchlin  Wish  Meg  in 
her  ki*r,  an'  as  deep  sheugh'd  as  Lauchlan.  a  1880  in  Sir 
W.  Fraser  Rtd  Kk.  Mentcith  I.  403  His  followers  daurna 
tak  his  body  so  far  east  as  Dundurn .  ,so  they  just  shoughcd 
it  at  the  point  of  Coilmore,  whence  it  was  exhumed  am! 
placed  afterwards  in  the  old  chapel. 

Sheuk,  obs.  So.  f.  shook  pa.  t.  of  SHAKE  v, 
II  Sheva  'pva-).  [a.  Rabbinic  Heb.  ^J^  sh^wa-, 
app.  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  ^^  shaio\  empti- 
ness, vanity.     ;In  German  books  spelt  schwa.}] 

1.  Hebrew  Grammar,     a.  The  sign   -j-  placed 
under  a  consonant  letter  to  express  ,  what  Jewish 
grammarians  regard  as)  the  absence  of  a  following 
vowel  sound.  In  certain  positions  the  sheva  (called 
quiescent  sheva]  has  really  no  sound;  but  in  others  it 
is  sounded  as  the  neutral  vowel  (a)  or  (p),and  is  then 
called  movable  (or  vocal]  sheva.     Compound  sheva  : 
any  of  the  signs  ^-j  -TT-,  -^-,  which  represent  the 
neutral  vowel  with  a  colouring  of  #,  tf,  ^  respec- 
tively,    b.  The  sound  of  '  movable  sheva'. 

18*7  S.  LEE  Hebr.  Grant.  19  On  Sheva  and  its  Substitutes. 
1837  G.  PHILLIPS  Syriac  Gram.  3  When  no  vowel  is  ex- 
pressed, then  as  in  the  Hebrew,  a  Sheva., will  be  implied 
and  read  accordingly.  1853  J.  R.  WOLF  Fract.  Hebr. 
Grant.  10  Hence,  wnen  Sheva  is  placed  under  such  a  con- 
sonant at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  it  is  sounded  like  a 
short  f,  and  is  called  movable  Sheva.  Ibid.^  When  two 
Sbevas  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  first  is  a  resting, 
and  the  second  a  movable. 

2.  Phonetics.    The  neutral  vowel-sound ;  esp.  in 
comparative  grammar,  the  obscure  vowel  resulting 
(in  primitive  Indogermanic)  from  an  original  a,  rt 
or  <?,  by  loss  of  accent. 

1888  J.  B.  BUHV  in  Class.  Kcv.  Oct.  251/2  The  n  by  lahia- 
tion  for^,  and  the  second  a  a  sheva.  [1895  P.  GILES  Cowfiar, 
PkiloL  134  Indo-G.  a  'schwa  '  or  the  neutral  vowel.] 

Sheve,  obs.  form  of  SHEAF  s&.t  SHEAVE  sb. 

She'vel,  a.  Sc.  In  6  sohewill.  [Related  to 
SHEVEL  v.\  Distorted,  twisted.  Also  Comb. 
shevcl-gabbit,  -mouthed  adjs.,  having  a  wry  mouth. 

1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wtmen  106  He  schowis  on 
me  his  schewill  mouth,  and  schedis  my  Hppis.  c  178*  J. 
Thompson's  .Van  i  (  Chandler-chafted,  sheavel-gabbed, 


SHEVEL. 

left-handed.    1866  W.  GRF.COR  Banffsh.  Gloss.,  ShaMc- 
moot,  having  the  mouth  distorted. 

Shevel  (JeVl),  v.  Sf.  and  north.  Also  8 
sheavle,  9  shavel,  shaivle,  sheevil,  sheule. 
(See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.}  [APP-  cogn.  w.  SHAVLE 
v. ;  a  variant  common  in  Sc.  dialects  is  shawl, 
shool.~\  trans,  and  intr.  To  distort,  or  become 
distorted.  Hence  sheveling-gabbit  adj.  =  shevcl- 
gabbit  (see  prec.) ;  sheveling-heeledv.&).,  (of  a  shoe) 
having  a  twisted  or  downtrodden  heel. 


—  John  Cheap  I.  Ibid.  II.  92  The  deil's  on  the  tap  o'  the 
mou',  sheavlinghismouthatme.  1808  JAMIESOS,  TaSkfOel, 
to  distort.. .  To  shevcl,  to  walk  in  an  unsteady  and  oblique 
way.  1823  GALT  Githaize  iii,  That  auld  shavling-gabbit 
hieiander.  1869  J.  P.  MORRIS  Fnrness  Gloss.,  Sheule,  to 
walk  with  a  shuffling  gait. 

Shovelled  (Je-vOld),  ///.  a.  rare  and  arch. 
Also  7  sheualed,  shieveld.  [Aphetic  form  of 
DISHEVELLED ///.  n.]  Dishevelled.  Also  transf. 

1613  Uncasing  of  Machiav.  22  While  the  poore  man.. 
May.. \\ipe  his  blubbered  cheeks  with  sheualed  heares. 
1633  T.  ADAMS  E.rp.  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  592  A  shieveld  threed  is 
hardly  Rot  thorow  the  needles-eye.  1877  BLACKMORE  F.rcma 
I.  xviii.  219  He  bowed  his  tall  white  head  into  my  shevelled 
hair.  1886  —  Springkaven  (1887)  I.  x.  81  Sandhills  shevelled 
with  long  rush  disarm  the  western  fury. 

Sb.ever(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHIVKR. 

f  She-veret.  Sc.  Obs.  [Origin  and  meaning 
obscure  :  cf.  CHEVEBEL.]  Some  material  used  for 
curtains. 

1716  LADY  G.  BAILLIE  lloaseh.  Bk.  (S.H.S.)  45  For  3  yd. 
yellow  sheveret  for  a  curtine  to  the  Coach  o.  9.  o. 

Shevys  ( —  sheuys),  obs.  pi.  SHOE  sb. 

Shew,  Sc.  f.  SEW  z-.i  ;  var.  SEW  z>.2  Obs. 

Shew,  variant  of  SHOW  sb.  and  v. 

•)•  Shewage.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  shew,  SHOW  v.  + 
-AGE.]  An  etymologizing  alteration  of  SCAVAGE 
s?>.,  due  to  the  lawyers  of  the  I5~i6th  c. 

1500  in  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  1. 73  All  maner 
of  toll  &  Shewage  oderwise  called  Skawage  amonges  oder 
thynges.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  8  Dyvers  Meires 
..have.. taken  of  theym  a  certeyn  Costome  called  Skavage, 
oderwyse  called  Shewage.  1641  Termcs  de  la  Ley  (1659) 
245  b,  Scauage  or  shewage.  1800  [see  SCAVAGE  sb,  i]. 

Shewbread  (Jo»'bred).  Jewish  Antiq.  Also 
6  schew-,  shewe-  (9  Diets,  show-)  ;  see  also 
BREAD,  [f.  shew,  SHOW  sb.,  after  G.  schaubrot 
(Luther)  ;  the  compound  seems  correctly  to  repre- 
sent the  sense  of  the  Heb.  LW3  DilP  le-\empdnrm, 
LXX  aprot  (vuiriot,  \\\\g. fanes propositioms.']  The 
twelve  loaves  that  were  placed  every  Sabbath 
'before  the  Lord'  on  a  table  beside  the  altar  of 
incense,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  were  eaten  by 
the  priests  alone. 

In  :6th  c.  writers  sometimes  in  pi.,  after  the  LXX  and  the 
Vulgate;  the  Geneva  Bible  (1557)  has  shewe  loues. 

1330  TINDALE  Exod.  xxv.  30  Thou  shalt  sett  apon  the 
table  shewbred  before  me  allwaye.  1533  COVERDALE  Matt. 
xii  4  Haue  ye  not  red. .How  he  [David]. .ate  the  shew 
breJs.  1563  WINJET  Bk.  Quest.  Ivi.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  in 
Achimelech  wold  nocht  geue  the  schewbreid  to  Dauid. 
1648  HERRICK:  Hester.,  Temple  69  Upon  this  fetuous  board 
dothstand  Something  for  shew-bread.  i68SHoRSECKCrK«>: 
Jesus  vii.  117  The  Shew-bread  was  to  be  before  the  Lord 
continually.  In  the  original  it  is  called  The  Bread  of  Faces. 
The  mystery  of  it  was,  to  shew,  that  Christ  was  to  be  the 

S-eat  Mediator,  who  should  be  always  in  the  presence  of 
od,  behold  his  face  [etc].    1855  PUSEY  Doctr.  Real  Presence 
(Note  S)  413  [tr.  St.   Ephrem.]  The  shewbread  figures  the 
mystery  of  our  sacrifices  which  are  offered  through  Christ 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  Church. 

attrib.    1611  BIBLE  2  Chron.  xxix.  18  We  haue  cleansed 
. .  the  shew-bread  table. 
Shewe,  aphetic  form  of  ESCHEW. 

1502  OrJ.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  I.  iii.  34  He  ought 
to  put  out  of  us  all  euyl  thoughtes  and  euyll  operacyons  to 
shewe  all  occasyon  the  whiche  myght  stere  us  unto  yll. 
1548  H.  HART  (.title),  A  goodly  new  short  Treatyse  instruct, 
ing  euery  Parson  howe  they  shulde  trade  theyr  Lyues  in  y« 
Imytacyon  of  Vertu,  and  the  shewyng  of  Vice. 

Shewe,  obs.  form  of  SHOW  ;  ?  obs.  form  of  SUE  v. 

Shewel.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  a.  3 
schawles,  s'c)heules,  shueles,  5  shewelys  ;  13. 
3,  7  sewell,  6  sewelle,  sewel,  shewelle,  9  shew- 
ell,  7-9  shewel.  Also  SEWIX  2.  [Early  ME. 
scheules,  peril,  repr.  OE.  *sciewels  =  MLG.  schA- 
welse,  MHG.  schAsel  (mod.G.  scheusal},^  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  vb.  which  appears  as  OHG.  sciuhcn 
(MHG.  schiuhen,  schiuiaen,  mod.G.  scheuen)  to 
scare.  Cf.  SHY  v.]  A  scarecrow.  Also  Hunting, 
something  hung  up  or  set  up  to  keep  a  deer  from 
entering  a  particular  place,  or  from  going  in  a 
particular  direction.  Also^f. 

£•1250  Owl *f  Night.  1648  pu  seist  bat  gromes  be  i-fo5.. 
an  summe  of  be  schawles  U'.r.  scheules]  makeb.  Ibid.  1128 
Ac  bu  art  shueles  [v.r.  sheules]  sube  god.  1286  in  Select 
Pleas  Forest  (Selden  Soc.)  130  Intrare  warennam  cum 
rethibus  et  sewell'  et  capere  volatilia.  1426  LYDG.  De  Gitil. 
Pilgr.  13889  A  shewelys  enarmyd  in  the  .Teld . .  Wych  ys  but 
A  ded  flfygure.  1535  LAYTON  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monast. 
(Camden)  71  Getheryng  up  part  of  the  saide  bowke  leifies 

.  .therwith  to  make  him  sewelles  or  blawnsherres  to  kepe 
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the  clere  within  the  woode,  therby  to  have  the  better  cry 
with  his  howndes.  1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  jtxxvii.  98  Any 
thing  that  is  hung  vp,  is  called  a  Sewel.  And  those  are 
•sed  most  commonly  to  amaze  a  Dears,  and  to  make  him 
.efuse  to  passe  wher  they  are  hanged  vp.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  III.  x.  P  4  So  are  these  bugbeares  of  opinions 
brought  by  great  Clearkes  into  the  world,  to  serve  as  shewelles 
to  keepe  them  from  those  faults,  whereto  [etc.].  1616 
BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Sewell,  a  Paper,  clout,  or  any 
thing  hanged  vp  to  keep  a  Deere  from  entring  into  a  place. 
1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  II.  Ixv.  325  He  knows  both  with 
what  baites  to  incite  them,  and  with  what  shewels  to  drive 
into  the  Net  and  Toyle.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  187/1 
Bleinchers,  and  Sewels,  are  papers  and  stick  laid  cross  a 
Fox- hole,  to  fear  him  and  make  him  believe  some  Gin  is  set 
there.  1888  Berks.  Glass.,  Shewell,  a  scarecrow. 

Hence  Shewelling  sb.,  setting  up  shewels. 
1376  TURBERV.  Vaurit,  Terms  242  When  they  hang  vppe 
any  paper,  clout,  or  other  marke,  then  it  is  to  be  called 
Sewelling.  1617  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Armada  D  2,  Dew- 
clawes  and  Dowlcets,  drawing  the  Couerte,  Blemishes, 
Sewelling,  Auant-laye,  Allaye,  Kelaye  [etc.).  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  n.  188/2  Sewels  or  S[ejwelling,  is  the  setting  up 
of  clouts  or  papers,  or  the  like,  for  marks,  and  to  fear  Deer 
away  from  a  place,  1902  Gamekeeper  Dec.  65/1  Sewelling 
in  a  piece  of  cord  with  rags  and  feathers  fixed  at  every  six 
inches,  .at  a  reasonable  distance  in  front  of  the  guns  will 
ensure  good  flying  birds. 

Shewemaker,  obs.  form  of  SHOEMAKER. 

Shewer(e,  obs.  f.  SEWER  sb.  2,  3 ;  SHOWER. 

Shewet,  obs.  form  of  SL'ET. 

Shewid,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHOVE  v. 

Shewin,  Shewmake  :  sec  SEWIX!,  SUMACH. 

Shewre,  obs.  form  of  SHOWER  st>. 

Shewt :  see  SHOOT  s6.?- 

Shewtage  :  see  SHOOTAGE  Obs. 

Shewter,  Sheyde,  obs.  ff.  SUITOR,  SHED  s6.i 

Sheykh,  Sheyld  :  see  SHEIKH,  SHIEL. 

Sheynd,  Sheyt(t,  obs.  ff.  SHEND,  SHEET  rf.i 

Shiaok,  variant  form  of  SHE-OAK. 

Slliah.  (J/"a).  Forms:  a.  7  Seaw,  Chias,  8 
Schia^h,  Shiyah,  9  Shiya,  Shya,  8-9  Shia,  9 
She(e)ah,  Sheer,  8-  Shiah;  0.  7  Schiai,  7-8 
Shii,  8  Shiay.  [Arab,  ix^i-  shiC-ah  sect,  f.  root 
s/tiic-a,  in  the  third  conjugation  to  follow. 

The  p  forms,  strictly  speaking,  represent  a  distinct  word, 
Arab,  "f*£t  shiya&iy  a  member  of  the  Shiah  sect,  aShiite.] 

1.  a. "Properly  (but  in  Eng.  somewhat  rarely) 
used  as  a  collective  name  for  that  one  of  the  two 
great  Mohammedan  sects  (chiefly  represented  by 
the  Persians)  which  differs  from  the  Sunnites  or 
orthodox  Mohammedans  chiefly  in  maintaining 
that  AH  (Mohammed's  cousin  and  son-in-law)  was 
the  true  successor  of  the  prophet,  the  three  first 
caliphs  of  the  Sunnites  being  regarded  as  usurpers. 
b.  Commonly,  an  adherent  of  this  sect,  a  Shiite. 

1626  METHOLD  in  Purchas  Pilgrimage  (ed.  4)905  He  is 
by  Religion  a  Mahumetan,  descended  from  Persian  Ances- 
tors, and  retayneth  their  opinions,  which  differing  in  many 
points  from  the  Turkes,  are  distinguished  in  their  Sects  by 
tearmes  of  Seaw  and  Suanee.  1668  RYCAUT  Pres.  St. 
Ottoman  Emp.  II.  xi.  127  The  Shii  areopposed  by  the  Sub- 
jects  of  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire,  as  the  most  heretical 
of  any  of  the  rest.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  n. 
107  The  Persians  call  themselves  Schiai,  because  they  think 
it  enough  to  follow  the  commands  of  their  Law.  1753 
HASWAY  Trav.  (1762)  II.  iv.  ii.  106  The  sect  of  Schias  in- 
cludes the  Persians  and  some  princes  of  the  Indies,  who  are 
followers  of  Ali,  who  are  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Adeliah.  1759  Universal  Hist.,  Mod.  VI.  34  The  two 
chief  sects,  named  Sunni  and  Shiay,  into  which  the  Moham. 
medans  are  divided.  175(8  G.  FORSTER  jfourn.  Bengal 
to  Eng.  II.  129  In  contradistinction  to  the  Soonis,  who  in 
their  prayers  cross  their  hands  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
breast,  the  Schiahs  drop  their  arms  in  straight  lines.  1815 
ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Caubul  (1842)  I.  269  The  Sheeahs  are 
more  discountenanced  than  any  other  religious  sect.  1827 
BUCKINGHAM  Trav.  Mesopot.  II.  483  The  mosque  of  the 
Imam  Hossein,  so  highly  reverenced  by  the  Shiahs.  1830 
MEYRICK  Ant.  Arms  $  Armour  II.  PI.  141  He  was  a 
Sheer,  a  religious  sect  violently  opposed  to  the  Sunis.  1874 
H.  H.  COLE  Catal.  Ind.  Art  S.  Kens.  Mm.  App.  303  The 
earth  is  held  in  superstitious  veneration  by  the  Muhamma- 
dans,  especially  the  'Sheahs'.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI. 
593/1  The  Shi'a  were  divided  into  several  sects. 

2.  attrib.  and  adj. 

1608  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  I.  iv.  29  His  Substitute 
here  is  a  Chias  Moor.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  India  VH. 
iv  II  159  The  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  for  the  Shia  re- 
lig'ion.  1903  SIR  A.  H.  LAYARD  Antobiog.  I.  viii.  337  Being 
of  the  Shi.-ih  sect  of  Islam. 

Shibboleth  (Ji-toleb).  Forms:  4  s(h)ebo- 
lech,  6,  7  sehiboleth,  7  schibboleth,  7-9  shibo- 
leth,  7-  shibboleth,  [a.  Heb.  J"fe$  shibbo'leth  • 
in  the  Vulgate  transliterated  sciboleth. 

The  word  occurs  with  the  senses  'ear  of  corn  '  and  '  stream 
in  flood  ' ;  in  the  passage  now  referred  to  the  LXX  and 
Vulgate  give  the  former  rendering  ;  mod.  commentators 
prefer  the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  on  this  view  the  selection 
of  the  word  is  naturally  accounted  for,  as  the  slaughter  took 
place  '  at  the  fords  of  Jordan  '.  Cf.  SIBBOLETH  v.\ 

1.  The  Hebrew  word  used  by  Jephthah  as  a  test- 
word  by  which  to  distinguish  the  fleeing  Ephraim- 
ites  (who  could  not  pronounce  the  sh)  from  his 
own  men  the  Gileadites  (Judges  xii.  4-6). 

1381  WYCLIF  Judges  xii.  6  The!  askiden  hym,  Seye  thanne 
Sebolech  [1535  COVERDAI.E  Sehiboleth,  i6u  Shibboleth],.. 


SHICEB. 

the  which  answerde.^tiebolech  [isSSThebolech,  1535  Sibo- 
leth,  j£n  Sibboleth].  ,1671  MII.TON  Samson  289  In  that  sore 
battel  when  so  many  dy^l  Without  Reprieve  adjudg'd  to 
death,  For  want  of  well,  pronouncing  Shibboleth.  1844 
ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  lndia\l.  73  As  some  endeavoured  to 
conceal  their  character,  recourse  was  had  to  a  test  like  the 
Jewish  ^hiboleth. 

2.*  transf.  a.  A  word  or  sound  which  a  person 
is  unable  to  pronounce  correctly  ;  a  word  used  as 
a  test  for  detecting  foreigners,  or  persons  from 
another  district,  by  their  pronunciation. 

1658  CLEVELAND  Riistick  Rampant  36  They  had  a  Shibbo. 
leth  to  discover  them,  he  who  pronounced  Rrot  and  Caivse 
for  Bread  and  Cheese  had  his  head  lopt  off.  1660  FULLER 
Mixt  Contempl.  xxxviii.  62  It  [the  word  trespasses}  is  a 
shiboleth  to  a  child's  tongue,  wherein  there  is  a  confluence 
of  hard  consonants  together,  a  1661  —  Worthies,  Essex 
(1662)  I,  335,  R.  was  Shiboleth  unto  him,  which  he  could  not 
easily  pronounce.  1827  SCOTT  Two  Drovers  i,  In  attempting 
to  teach  his  companion  to  utter,  with  true  precision,  the 
shibboleth  Llhu,  which  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  calf.  1863  HAW- 
THORNE Our  Old  Home,  Consular  Expcr.  I.  44  The  best 


TIIORNE  uur  via  name,  consular  j^xpcr.  i.  44    ine  uesi 
shibboleth  I  ever  hit  upon  lay  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  '  been  '.    1873  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  138  (ed.  2) 
The  TH  with  its  twofold  value   is  one  of  the  most 


I3y  A  lie  in  wuii  us  uvuiuiu  vniuc  is  uiic  ui  ujc  iuu« 
characteristic  features  of  our  language,  and  more  than  any 
other  the  Shibboleth  of  foreigners. 

b.  A  peculiarity  of  pronunciation  or  accent  indi- 
cative of  a  person's  origin. 

1663  [J,  HEATH]  Flagellum  or  O.  Cromwell  123  There 
were  slain  [at  Worcester]  in  Field  and  in  Town,.. and  in 
pursuit  some  3000,  and  some  8000.  taken  prisoners  in  several 
places,  most  of  the  English  escaping  by  their  Shiboleth. 
1701  DE  FOE  Trueborn  Engl.  1. 136  The  Customs,  Sirnames, 
Languages,  and  Manners,  Of  all  these  Nations.. Whose 
Relicks.  .ha'  left  a  Shiboleth  upon  our  Tongue  ;  By  which 
.  .you  may  distinguish  Your  Roman-Saxon-Danish-Norman 
English.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIII.  112/1  The 
commonalty  [of  Northumberland]  are.  .remarkably  d_istin- 
guished  by  a  kind  of  shibboleth  or  whnrle,  being  a  particular 
way  of  pronouncing  the  letter  R. 

c.  loosely.    A  custom,  habit,  mode  of  dress,  or 
the  like,  which  distinguishes  a  particular  class  or 
set  of  persons. 

1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  2)  192  Custard  and  apple-pie 
is  the  Shibboleth  by  which  an  Alderman  may  be  known. 
1837  HOWITT  Rur.  Life  I.  iv.  (1862)  40  The  sportsman's 
shooting-dress  is  a  shibboleth,  which  introduces  him  alike 
to  his  superiors,  to  his  fellows,  and  his  inferiors.  1885  DODGE 
Patroclus  q  Penelope  10  The  newly  fledged  equestrian  who 
makes  them  [the  English  hunting-rig  and  crop]  his  shibbo- 
leth, and  who  discards  as  '  bad  form  '  any  deviation  upon 
the  road  from  what  is  eminently  in  place  after  hounds.  1902 
GOSSE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  10)  XXXIII.  819/2  Joseph  and 
his  Brethren  became  a  kind  of  shibboleth— a  rite  of  initia- 
tion into  the  true  poetic  culture. 

3.  Jig.  A  catchword   or  formula   adopted  by  a 
party  or  sect,  by  which  their  adherents  or  followers 
may  be  discerned,  or  those  not  their  followers  may 
»be  excluded. 

'  1638  E.  NORICE  New  Gospel  3  His  followers  sequestring 
themselves  to  such  as  were  their  own  way, . .  gave  themselves 
to  mirth  and  jollity, ..as  if  it  were  the  only  Shibboleth 
whereby  to  be  discerned  from  the  miserable  Legalists  that 
held  mourning  and  sorrow  for  sinne.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind 
ft  P.  iv.  1076  For  them.. Their  Foes  a  deadly  Shibboleth 
devise  :  By  which  unrighteously  it  was  decreed,  That  none 
to  Trust,  or  Profit  should  succeed,  Who  would  not  swallow 
first  a  poysonous  wicked  Weed.  1771  WESLEY  Sertn.  xliv. 
Wks.  1829  VI.  63  But  here  is  the  shibboleth  :  Is  man  by 
nature  filled  with  all  manner  cf  evil  ?..  Allow  this,  and  you 
are  so  far  a  Christian.  Deny  it,  and  you  are'  but  a  Heathen 
still.  1784  COWPER  Let.  to  Newton  21  Feb.,  The  mere 
shibboleth  of  a  party.  1809  SCOTT  Fain.  Lett. . (1894)  I.  v. 
146  Knaves  and  fools  invent  catch-words  and  shibboleths  to 
keep  them  ['honest '  persons]  from  coming  to  a  just  under- 
standing. 1862  J.  SKELTON  Nitgx  Crit.  ix.  424  The  age., 
strives  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  fetters  of  party  shlbbo. 
leths.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Baft.  vi.  §  3.  394 
Christians  were  ready  to  insist  upon  the  insensate  Shibbo- 
leth, '  Except  ye  be  circumcised ..  ye  cannot  be  saved '. 

b.  The  mode  of  speech  distinctive  of  a  pro- 
fession, class,  etc. 

1829  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  (1831)  II.  231  She  has  assumed 
the  garb  and  even  the  shibboleth  of  the  sect.  1849  MA- 
CAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  400  To  that  sanctimonious  jargon, 
which  was  his  shibboleth,  was  opposed  another  jargon  not 
less  absurd.  1884  Graphic  25  Oct.  437/3  Not  given  to  talk 
stable,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  racing  men,  but  putting 
off  the  shibboleth  of  the  turf  with  his  race-glasses. 

Shibol,  obs.  form  of  CHIBOL. 

1546-7  Cat.  Anc.  Rec.  Cublin  (1889)  416  No  persons 
hensforthe  shall  syll..shibols,  by  Sainct  Michels  churche. 

Shibouk,  variant  of  CHIBOUK. 

1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  din.  Med.  xxiv.  303, 1  soon  found 
theabsurdity  of  asking  an  Oriental  to  abandon  his  shibouk. 

Shicer  (Jai-saa).  Also  schicer,  shiser.  [a.  G. 
scheisser  '  cacator,  peditor ' ;  hence  =  I  below.] 

1.  slang.    A   worthless   person.      Also  Austral. 
(?  transf.  from  2)  a  welsher,  defaulter. 

1859  Hotten's  Slang  Diet.  227  Shicer,  a.  mean  man,  a 
hunTbug-a  person  who  is  either  worthless,  or  will  not 
work.  1887  'HOPEFUL'  Taken  in  135  New  Zealand]  If 
a  man  isn't  'up  to  the  mark  ',  he  is  called  a  regular  shicer 
1806  in  E.  E.  MORRIS  Austral  Eng.  s.v.,  Don  t  take  his 
bet?  he's  a  regular  shicer.  190*. OLIVE  C.  MALVERY  Soul 
Market  xvii.  290  A  racecourse  swindler  or  welsher  is  spoken 
of  as  a  '  shiser  '. 

2.  Austral.  An  unproductive  claim  or  mine. 
1855  Argus  (Melbourne)  19  Jan.  6/1,  220  feet  digging  b 

no  plaything  just  now,  with  the  prospect  of  a  schicer  at  such 
depths*  1859  K.CORNWALLIS  New  Worldl.  219  We  bought 
a  hole  which  those  who  originally  sunk  it  had  determined 
upon  abandoning  as  a  shicer.  1890  '  R.  BoLDWMOB 


SHICK-SHACK. 

Miner's  Right  xxxiv,  The  shaft.. was  an  old  shicer  and 
pretty  deep. 

Shickle,  altered  f.  SHITT'HE  a.  Obs.,  unstable. 
Shick-shack  (fi'k,f3ek).VM/.    Also  shic(k)- 

sack,  shitsack,  shig-shag,sic^8ac, shuck-shack, 
stuff-shack,  etc.  i^Sec  Eng.  DiaLDict.}  [Perh,  a 
corruption  of  shitsack,  an  *  opprobrious  appellation 
by  which  the  Nonconformists  were  vulgarly  dis- 
tinguished' (Granger  Biogr.  Hist.  Eng.  1769,  II. 
224  and  index).]  App.  originally  used  as  a  term 
of  abuse  for  persons  who  were  found  not  wearing 
the  customary  oak-apple  or  sprig  of  oak  on  the 
morning  of  Royal-oak  day  (29  May)  which  is  hence 
called  Shick-shack  Day.  In  some  places  shick- 
shack  appears  to  have  become  a  name  for  the  oak- 
apple  or  sprig  of  oak  itself. 

[1834  G.  ROBERTS  Hist,  fy  Antiq,  Lyme  Regis  257  The 
boys  continue  to  gild  their  oak  apples  and  apply  an  oppro- 
brious name  to  those  who  have  not  an  oak  leaf  displayed, 
or  wear  it  after  twelve  o'clock.]  1847  HAI.LIWELL,  S/u'ck- 
shack-day,  a  term  for  the  2Qth  of  May,  or  Royal  Oak  Day. 
Surrey.  Ibid.,  S/iitsac,  an  oak-apple.  Wilts.  1855  iV.  £  Q. 
Ser.  i.  xii.  100  Shig.$}iag  Day.  The  working  men  of  Basing- 
stoke,  and  other  towns  in  Hampshire,  arise  early  on  May  29, 
to  gather  slips  of  oak  with  the  galls  on  :  these  they  put  in 
their  hats,  or  anywhere  about  their  persons. ..  After  break- 
fast these  men  go  round  to  such  houses  for  beer,  £c.  Should 
they  not  receive  anything,  the  following  verses  should  lie 
said  :  '  Shig-shag,  penny  a  rag  (Bang  his  head  m  Crommell's 
bag),  All  up  in  a  bundle.'  1891  Church  Times  13  Feb. 
150/2  (E.D.D.)  Anybody  not  decorated  was  bonnetted,  or 
pinched,  and  called  a  'Shuck-shack'.  1892  Miss  VONGK 
Old  Woman's  Outlook  May  105  The  2910.. is  called  in 
Hampshire  and  Sussex,  Shik  Shak  Day.  1896  DITCHFIELD 
Old  Eng.  Customs  120  In  Wilts  it  is  known  as  Shitsack  or 
Shick-sack  Day,  when  the  children  carry  shitsack,  or  sprigs 
of  young  oak. 

f  Shidder.  06s.  rare. 

1737  Hoi-i'us  Salmon's  Country  Build.  Estim.  (ed.  2)  104 
The  general  Sorts  [of  nails]  are. .Shidder  Hobbs,  Thick 
Hobbs,  Clasp  Hobbs. 

Shidder,  obs.  form  of  SHEDKK. 

Shide  (jaid),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  1-3 
scid,  3  aid,  4  szhide,  (chide),  4-6  schide, 
schyde,  5  schyd(d,  (schudde,  chyde),  5-6 
shyde,  shyyd,  6  shyd,  (shede),  6,  7  shid,  4- 
shide.  [OE.  sdd  (?neut.)  =  OFris.  skid,  mod. 
Flem.  dial,  schijd,  OHG.  sett  neut.  (MHG.  schit, 
mod.G.  scheit},  ON.  skiS  neut.  ^Norw.  ski:  see 
SKI)  :-OTeut.  *$kifo-m,  i.  root  *skl£-  to  divide  : 
see  SHED  ^.]  A  piece  of  wood  split  off  from 
timber,  esp.  such  a  piece  used  in  building  a  fire,  a 
block,  billet;  a  board,  plank,  beam.  As  a  quantity  : 
Half  a  cubic  foot  of  timber  (see  quot.  for  shide 
measure  in  b). 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  1817  Scindulis;  sciduni.  c%*$  Epinal 
Gloss.  943.  £875  Erfurt  Gloss.  943.  c  1050  Ags.  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  266/33  Incipit  de  Igne.  .Scindula,  scid.  c  1300 
Havelok  917  Ful  wel  kan  ich  cleuen  shides.  13. .  K.  Alis. 
6421  Mouth  they  haveth  gret,  and  wide,  And  a  tonge  as  a 
schyde.  £1325  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbevw.  in  Wright  Voc.  170 
Les  hasteles  \glossed  the  chides,  szh'ides]  fetez  alumer.  136* 
LANGL.  I*.  PI.  A.  x.  160  And  com  to  Noe  Anon  And  bad 
him  not  lette  Swibe  to  schapen  A  schup  of  schides  and 
Hordes,  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Orig.  Cron.  in.  v.  776  A  bale  fyre 
off  gret  schyddys.  c  1440  I'romp.  Parv.  446/1  Schyyd,  or 
astelle  (v.rr.  schyd  of  a  astel,  schyde  wode},  teda.  1446 
Chnrclvw.  Ace.  Vat  Ion  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  86  To  I.  Parker 
vor  goyng  to  Thurbbewyll  to  helpe  hewwe  the  schudde. 
Ibid.  83  Vor  vyllyng  of  a  chyde.  1470-73  in  Kec.  Andovcr 
16  Paid  for  caryngashide  xijd.  £1512  Regul.  Northumbld. 
Hoitsth.  (1770)  72  The  shedes  to  be  maid  of  the  said  Hard- 
wode  to  be  in  leinth  a  Yerde  and  in  thikenes  a  Spanne. 
1533  HEN.  VIII  in  WfaOrif.Lttt.Svt.  i.  11.31  Item,  every 
mornyng  at  our  Woodeyarde,  foure  tall  shyds  and  twpo 
fagotts.  1561  S.  WVTHERS  tr.  Calvin's  Treat.  Relics  C  ij, 
And  in  som  places  ther  are  good  great  shydes  [of  the  Cross]. 
1657  LIGON  Bctrbadoes  (1673)  56  If  the  fire-man  throw  great 
shides  of  wood  m  the  mouths  of  the  Furnaces.  1677  PLOT 
Oxfordsh.  262  Cutting  every  shid  of  tall  wood  four  foot 
long  beside  the  kerf,  and  the  billet  three  foot  four  inches. 
1703  T.  N.  City  <$•  C.  Purchaser  241  Shides,  The  same  as 
Shingles.  1793  Jrnls.  Ho,  Comm.  28  Mar.  516/2  A  Quantity 
of  Pollard  'irees  sufficient  to  make  1,200  Shides  of  Cleft 
Wood,  containing  Haifa  Foot  each. 

b.  altrib.  and  Comb*)  as  shide-woodt  -yard ; 
shide-measure  (see  quot.)  ;  shide-wall,  a  ram- 
part composed  of  piles. 

1600  HOITON  Baculum  Geod.  vi.  xxxvii.  213  *Shide 
measure  sheweth  how  many  shides  of  timber  is  contained  in 
each  foote  of  length  :  for.  .a  shide  of  timber  is  halfe  a  foote 
of  timber.  ciooo  /KLI-RIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  146/28 
Uallnm,  *scidwealles  eorSbyri.  c  1205  LAY.  10354  J?e  vfencn 
he  inakede  scid  wal.  c  1420 .-/  ntttrs  of  A  rth.  xxxix,  Schaftis 
in  *shide  wode  thay  shindre  in  schides.  £1450  Godstffiu 
Reg.  (1911)  422  The  which  lieth  in  "shideyerd  in  Oxenford. 

t  Shide,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Pa.  pple.  4  ischyt.  [f. 
SHIDE  sb.~\  trans.  To  cleave,  split. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  (E.E.T.S.)  iv.  178  pys  manere  senne  nys 
nau^t  ones,  Ac  hys  ischyt  in  bry,  In  £01131,  in  speche,  in 
dede  amys.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends  vi.  iii.  48  With  wegis 
schidit  gan  the  birkis  sound. 

t  Shrder,  a.  'Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  SHIDE  j£.]  trans. 
To  shatter,  splinter. 

a  1529  SKF.LTON  Vppon  Deedmans  //W  13  With  synnews 
wyderyd,  With  bonys  shyderyd. 

Shie,  Shiech,  obs.  ff.  SHY  a.  and  v.,  SHEIKH. 
Shiel  (pl\  Sf.  and  north.  Forms :  a.  3  sciale, 
shale,  4-0  schele,  5-6  scheill,  5,  7   schell(e,  6 
VOL.  VIII. 
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shcle,  shile,  7  shealo,  sheel(l,  7-9  sheal,  9 
shill,  (scheul,  schule),  8- shiel;  ft.  6-7  scheild, 
7  sheyld,  sheald,  8-9  shield.  [Northern  ME. 
$/M/et  schele,  of  obscure  origin. 

Pn>b.  connected  in  some  way  with  the  synonymous  ON. 
skdie  wk.  masc.  (whence  SCALE  5/'.1).  The  formal  equivalent 
of  this  in  ©Northumbrian  would  be*weYrt  (—  WS.  *sceala), 
which  would  yield  ME.  scheic  and  the  later  forms.  The 
i3th  c.  form  shale  may  be  an  adoption  of  the  UN.  form  with 
substitution  of  initial  (J)  fur  (*kt,  or  it  may  be  an  alteration 
of  tlie  native  word  through  association  with  the  ON.  form. 

The  £  forms  arose  from  confusion  with  SHIELD  sb.\ 

1.  A  temporary   building,    usually  of  boards;  a 
shepherd's  summer  hut ;  a  shanty,  shed,  SHIELING. 

The  '  shiels  *  in  quot.  1291  are  those  from  which  the  town 
of  Shields  is  named.  The  place  is  called 'the  shilcs  by 
Tinmouth  castle  '  in  liulteyn  />'£.  Simples  <  1562)  75  b. 

a.  1291  in  W.  S.  Gibson  Tyncnionth  Priory  (1846)  II. 
App.  68  Non  fuerunt  ibi  nisi  tres  sciales  taiitum.  Ibid.  70 
Ante  praidictum  tempus..non  fuerunt  ibi  nisi  przedict*  tres 
shales,  a  1400-50  tt'urs  Ale.r.  4049  par  J>ai  schewid  him 
in  schurrys  to  schellis  &  to  caues.  1533  HEILLENDKN  Lhy 
in.  ix.  'S.T.S.)  1.282  To  bring  his  govne  fra  \>e  somer  schele 
quhare  he  duelt.  Ibid.  v.  i.  II.  142  To  muk  wynter  schelis 
to  defend  pame  fra  wynter  stormys.  1562  in  A',1^-.  Mag. 
Sig,  Scot.  1585,  257/1  To  big  schullis  and  lawi.s  on  the 
hauchis  of  the  saidis  landis..for  resaweing  of  the  fi.sch. 
1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (\\'odrow  Soc.)  433  What  to  doe 
have  the  ministring  spirits  of  the  Lord  \vith  things  dune  in 
such  a  contemptible  and  stinking  sheell?  a  1722  in  W. 
Macfarlane's  Gc^-r,  Collect.  (S.H.S.)  II.  36  They.. ther 
live  grassing  their  cattle  in  litle  houses  which  they  build 
upon  ther  coming  and  throwes  doun  when  they  come  away 
called  sheels.  a  1756  COLLINS  Ode  Supcrst.  Hi^hl.  ^ 
Whether  .sitting  in  the  shepherds  slue!,  'J  hou  hear 'at  some 
Bounding  tale  of  war's  al,irm\.  1845  X<:;<'  Statist.  Ace. 
Scot.  II.  Her-ivick  159  An  alarm  is  instantly  given  to  the 
men  at  the  ahiel  or  house  where  the  fishermen  lodge. 

ft.  1688  HOLMI-;  Armoury  n.  36/2  Coats,  Sheapard.s 
Shealds,  or  Hov^-lls.  1726  P.  WALKKR  J.ifc  I'cden  (1^2-) 
63  He  preached  in  a  Shield  or  Sheep-house,  in  a  desert 
Place.  1823  J.  HODGSON  in  Kaine  Man.  (1858;  II.  Q  The 
floors  of  a  great  muny  shields  or  circular  huts  ;  which  had 
been  in  it,  were  rudely  paved.  1857  Acf  20  fy  21  Vict.c,. 
cxlviii.  §  47  To  remove  from  every  fishery,  Fishing  Shield, 
and  Fishing  Ground.. all  Uoals,  Oars  [etc.], 

2.  A  small  house,  cottajjc,  hovel. 

1338  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  201  Item,  idem  Elem. 
[osinarius]  adquisivit  illam  schele  in  Rokehop  <iue  aliquando 
fuit  Roberti  de  Brandon  pro  8  //.  1557  Burgh  Rec.  fetbles 
(1872)  239  Takkand  to  erd  our  sche'illis  and  housis.  1605 
CAMUKN  Rem.,  Surnames  io>  Sheal,  a  cottage  or  shelter. 
1616  Aberdeen  K t'^.  (1848)  II.  339  And  the  third  voult  to 
be  hot  ane  schell  athort  the  hatll  hous  for  the  jaylouris 
duelling.  1728  RAMSAY  Robt.,  RicJiy^  <y  Sandy  127  Come 
to  my  shiel,  there  let's  forget  our  care.  1792  BURNS  Song, 
Bess  <s-  Spinning  ll'/ieel  23  The  craik  amang  the  clover 
hay,  The  paitrick  whirrin'  o'er  the  ley,  The  swallow  jinkin' 
round  my  shiel,  Amuse  me  at  my  spinning-wheel.  1838  J. 
HODGSON  in  Raine  Mem.  (1858)  II.  379  In  the  churches 
they  were  better  sheltered  than  in  their  own  shiels.  1884 
Q.  VICTORIA  More  Leaves  62  We  stopped  at  a  very  pictur- 
esque place,  surrounded  by  woods  and  hills  and  little  shiels. 

trans/.  1:1470  HHNKYSON  Mar.  Fab.  \\.  (Town  %  C. 
Mouse)  vi,  It  was  ane  sober  wane. .Ane  sillie  scheill  vndcr 
ane  steidfast  stane. 

f  3.  A  piece  of  pasture  ground  having  a  shep- 
herd's hut  upon  it ;  a  summer  pasturage.  Obs. 

1532  LD.  DACRE  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  I'llf  (1836)  IV. 
608  The  common  brute  and  voice  was  to  have  made  a 
roode  upon  the  Debatable  grounde  and  Liddisdale  men, 
nowe  being  at  the  sheles  frome  their  winter  houses. 
1620  AVi*-.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  781/2  Lie  insches  et  shealis 
super  dicta  aqua.  1713  PENNECUIK  Tweedtiale  18  Then 
follows  a  little  Shiel  called  the  Frost  hoi.  1762  HP.  FORBES 
yml.  (1886)  144  This  place,  called  the  Sheals  of  Dalquhirn, 
belongs  to  Macpherson  of  Breakachie.  1843  HARDY  in 
Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  59  note,  \  s/iicl  or  shieling  is 
a  shepherd's  summer  hut,  as  well  as  a  summer  pasturage 
for  flocks.  1857  JEFFREY  Roxburgh.  I.  269  The  schules  or 
scheuls,  afterwards  written  Shiels  were  applied  to  describe 
mountain  pasture  with  the  huts  of  the  herdsmen. 

t  i  Comb.  :  shiel-house  —  sense  2 ;  shiel-town 
=  sense  3. 

1606  Keg.  Mag,  Sig.  Scot.  627/1  Lie  scbeiltounes.  1623 
Ibid.  151/1  Lie  scheildhous.  1804  Andersons  Citmkld, 
Ball.  80  She  lives  in  a  shill-house,  burns  dried  sticks,  And 
there  has  dealins  wi'  the  de'il. 

Shield  (J/ld),  sd.  Forms :  i  scild,  scyld, 
sceld,  3-4  s(s)eld,  3-5  sheld,  (cheld),  3-6 
scheld,  4  sceild,  scheeld,  (cheeld,  sohuld),  4-5 
scelde,  schild(e,  schylde,  shilde,  4-6  s(c)helde, 
sheeld,  4,  6  schield,  (childe),  4-8  scheild.  5 
scheelde,  scheyld,  shyld,  (shulde),  5-6  shild, 
shylde,  sheeldo,  6  shielde,  7  sheild,  6-  shield. 
[Com.  Teut.  :  OE.  (*scicld)  sceld  masc.  =  OFris. 
$keld)Schild,  OS.  scild  (MLG.  schild  masc.,  neut.), 
MDu,  schilt,  schild-  masc.  (mod.Du.  schild  neut.), 
OHG.  scild  masc.  (MUG.  schilt,  schild-  masc., 
G.  schild  masc.,  neut.),  ON.  skjgld-r  (S\v,  skald, 
Da.  skjold\  Goth,  skildu-s  :-OTeut.  *skeldu-z] 

L  1.  In  ancient  and  mediaeval  warfare,  and  still 
in  that  of  uncivilized  peoples,  an  article  of  defensive 
armour  carried  in  the  hand  or  attached  by  a  strap 
to  the  left  arm  of  a  soldier,  as  a  protection  from 
the  weapons  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes  applied 
spec,  to  an  article  ot"  this  kind  larger  than  the 
BUCKLER,  which  was  usually  carried  in  the  hand, 
and  smaller  than  the  PAVIS,  which  was  held  by  an 
attendant  in  front  of  a  knight  or  archer. 

Shields  have  been  made  of  various  materials  as  metal, 
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ot  a  cylinder  ;  and  (3)  the  shield  with  curved  sides  tapering 
:     to  a  point  at  the  lower  end,  which  was  the  prevailing  form 
in  Kurope  during  the  Middle  Age^. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  '  armorial  bearings  'of  a  knisht 
were  depicted  on  his  shield,  and  decorated  i-hields  made  for 
display  and  not  for  warlike  n.se,  were  often  hung  on  walls 
in  churches  or  other  buildings  as  a  memorial  of  a  knight  cr 
noble.  Hence  sense  3. 

Beowulf  "^^  Set  ton  saemebe  side  scyUlas-  .wi5  ba_-s  recedes 
weal.  ^825  /  V.v/.  Psalter  Ixxv.  4  Der  &ebrec  hornas  bo^an 
sceld  sweord  &  Reftht.  1205  LAY.  23777  Ane  scelde  gode 
[1275  *ceald].  Ibid.  4212  Heo  nomen  |>a  seeldts.  n  1250 
Oii'l  i*j-  NigJit.  1713  For  muny  men  tnyd  speres  orde  hauej» 
lutle  strengbe  vS:  mid  his  schelde  \Cott.  chelde],  All  [etc.]. 
1297  R.  Gi.ouc.  (Rolls)  3840  ;if_he  nadde  v>i^  be  sseld 
somdel  }je  dunt  yhent  Siker  be  im  adde  aslawe.  a  1300 
Oo-.w>-  M.  2497  On  holme  and  sceild  \v.rr.  shikie,  schild, 
shc'/UI].  13..  A".  Alis.  693  (Laud  MS.)  An  borne  in  \>v 
furehede  amydward  pat  wolde  perce  a  shelde  hard,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Knt?$  T.  1264  And  somme  wolnliauea  Pnicu>ht.-t.-l..l 
or  a  lar.^e.  1387  TKEVISA  Higdt>n  (Rolls)  IV.  97  Scipio  sigh 
ones  a  childe  gayliche  arrayed,  and  scide,  '  I  wondre  noiijt 
|>at  he  array  ejj  well  his  childe  [L.  s<  }ituin\t  for  [etc.].' 
<  1418  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  244  Hem  nedethe  netl.cr 
spt-ru  ne  shulde.  c  1420  A-'O'v.  A  rth.  \\iv,  Take  tlii  schild 
and  llii  spcic.  1508  DL'SHAR  Golden  Targe  151  'I  hri;i 
.  e,  Resotm,  \\ith  schdde  of  gold  so  clere,  c  1550  X. 
.SMVIII  tr.  Hcrodian  \\.  -2-2  Lyftynge  thcyr  shyldc-.s  and 
Tar^ettes  oucr  theyr  heades.  1590  SI-KNSER  F.  (J.  i.  viii.  5 
Hi>  mightie  sheld  Vpon  his  manly  aruur.  16.  .  Funeral  in 
Popish  Times  in  Q.  AY/.  Ai<iJ.  .4  The  helmc,  Childe 
[elsewhere  bliild],  sword,  the  Cote  of  Amies,  to  bte  layd 
vppon  y*  here  in  dew  order.  1699  'I  IMI  i  K  Introd.  Hist. 
A;;;.'.  Wks.  1720  II.  531  TliL-ir  common  Arms  weie  small 
1  Shields,  but  very  largu  SwortU.  1774  GOI.DSM.  Xiit.  Hist. 
(1776)  IV.  •}}!  Its  skin  is  thick,  and  covered  with  brown 
hair,  and  the  natives  make  shields  of  it.  1867  R,  p.  Paris 
L'nr.'.  E.\-hil'.  (ico;i  II.  41;  Two  shields,  one  in  iron  and 
one  in  sled,  are  the  most  remarkable  of  their  wo:ks. 

-f-  b.  Phr.  Under  shield',  in  battle  or  combat. 
H'ith  spear  and  shield:  in  battle  array;  by  force 
of  arms.  Obs. 

it  1300  A".  Horn  5^  Hy  smyten  vnder  schelde  [/.(D/c/selde, 
Hat  /.  sheldej.  ci3_3o  A  rth.  -V  Merl.  30)6,  vi  hundred  kni^tL-s 
..  )>at  wele  coube  juste  in  fl-ld  wij>  stef  launce  vnder  sclu-hi. 
a  1352  M  INOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  iv.  50  Our  King  and  hi>  men 
held  (>e  felde  Stalworthy,  with  spere  and  schelde.  c  1440 
-ife  2951  Partonope  thatt  day  vndcr  hys 


aron-ie  2951  aronope  a  ay  vncr  ys  scee 
[r.  r.  sheelde]  xx  hetlien  he  hathe  slayn  yn  the  fylde. 
1508  DUNBAR  Poems  Uv,  Quhai  for  hir  saik,  with  spi-ir  and 
scheld,  Preiffis  maist  mycntelye  in  the  feld.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sfcncis  viii.  viii.  in  Of  Hetruria  the  ostii  \mtcr  scheild 
\Vytli  that  \vcrd  stoppitln  the  samin  feild.  1596  U.M  RVMU.K 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  129  Haiti)  pairties  .  .  cum  to  Dun- 
freis,  thair  tha  cliuyde  it  with  speir  and  scheild.  1829 
SCOTJ'  Anne  ofG.  xxxv,  They  met,  as  was  the  phrase  of  th 
time,  'manful  under  shield  .  Ibid.  xxx\l,  We  bear  n 
malice  for  what  is  done  in  fair  fight  under  shield. 


. 

c.  In  allusion  to  the  custom  of  suspending  a 
warrior's  shield  as  a  memorial  of  him. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Destiny  of  Nations  9  Seize,  then,  my 

t    soul  !   from    Freedom's    tiophied    dome   The   Harp  which 

j     hangeth  high  between  the  Shields  Of  Brutus  and  Leonidaa  ! 

2.  tran;-f.  and/>.  Something  serving  as  a  defence 

i    against  attack   or    injury.      Often    in   echoes   of 

Biblical  language  referring  to  metaphorical  armour, 

as  F.plies.  vi.  16. 

r  1200  Trut.  Colt.  Hoin.  193  Habbe3..hope  tohelme.and 

sofle   luue   to   slielde,   and   godes  word  to  swerde.    c  1220 

•     Bestiary    161    Dts  neddre  siocii  he  nede  sal,  makeS   seld 

of  his  bodi  and  silded  his  heued.     121225  Ancrcn  K.  52 

I     Heo  to  |>e  5unge  pitied  vuel  uorbisne,  &  scheld  to  werien 

ham  mide.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  9972  It  [a  castle].  .  statutes  vs 

j    for  sceild  and  targe.     1340  Ayenb.  i   Ich  bidde  be  hit  [|>in 

:    holy  blod]  by  my  s>eld  auoreye  be  wycked  uend.     1450-1530 

j     Myrr.  our  Ladye  132  For  hys  passyon  is  sutTycyent  sKylde 

[     to  vs.     1567  Gndc  .y  Godlie  B.  107  His  trew  promeis  is  thy 

scheild.     a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (Soinmer)  102  b,  Wliat 

I     shield  [shall  I  find]  against  the  violent  passions  of  Gynecia? 

1771  jfnnhis  Lett.  lix.  305  The  favour  of  his  country  consti- 

1     tutes  the  shield  which  defends  him.     1839  FR.  A.  KKMIH.E 

Resid.  Georgia  (1863)  69  Again  the  watery  shield  was  inter- 

posed.    1853  KANE  Grinncll  Exp.    ii.  (1856)  20  Strips  of 

!     heavy  sheet-iron,  .as  a  shield  against  the  cutting  action  of 

|     the  new  ice.     1856  EMERSON  f.ng.  Traits  x\.  The  '  Times'* 

No  dignity  or  wealth  is  a  shield  from  its  assault 

b.  Applied  (as  a  Biblical  Hebraism:  see,  e.g. 
Ps.  xxxiii.  20,  Ixxxiv.  11)  to  a  personal  defender 
or  protector  (esp.  to  God). 

971  Biickl.  Hom.  29  pe  englas  beoj>  aa  haljum  mannum 
on  fultume  swa  swa  scyld.  n  1000  /'/;**•«/.  v  463  pam  bib 
dryhten  scyld.  c  1275  Five  Joys  ¥irg.  13  in  O.  E.  Misc.  87 
!  Beo  vre  scheld  from  vre  iro.  c  1374  CHAUCEK  Troiins  \\. 
\  532  Thow  be  my  sheld  for  by  henignite.  t  1380  WVCLIF 
\yks.  (1880)  155  pus  lordis  bc-n  made  scliildis  of  synne  for  a 
litel  money  or  worldly  seruyce  of  wickid  curatis.  1535 
LYNDESAV  Satyre  3  His  Sone,  our  Sau'iour,  scheild  in 
necessitie.  1738  WESLEY  Psalms  fy  Hymns,  Ps.  iii,  IJut 
Thou  art  a  Shield  forme.  «  1833  SIR  R.  GRANT  Hymn,  'O 
worship  the  King*  i  Our  shield  and  defender,  The  Ancient 
of  days. 

t  c.  Government,  sway  (of  a  country).   Obs. 
1338  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  (1725)  8  pe  lond  lese  be  armes, 
changed    is   be   scheld.      Ibid.   69    Harald,    borgh  comon 
assent,  Was  corouned  nobly,  &  for  kyng  bei  him  helde,  Bot 
J>e  duke  of  Normundie  to  William  felle  l>e  schelde. 

fd.  Shelter,  protection  (in  physical  sense).  06s. 

1615  URATIIWAIT  Strappado  202  Where  being  benighted, 

[he]  tooke  no  other  shield,  To  lodge  him  and  his  ware  then 

th'open  field.     1618  CHAPMAN  HesimVs  Gforg.  n.  331   I'tit 

then,  betake  thee,  tj  the  shade  that  lies,  In  shield  of  Rocks 

87 
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3.  Her.   —  ESCUTCHEON. 

Shield-of-arms  \  an  escutcheon  with  armorial  bearings. 
Shield  of  Pretence  =  Escutcheon  of  pretence  (ESCUTCHEON 
ic),  cf.  JNESCUTCHEON. 

c  1320  Sir  Benes  (A)  1322  Tirri  on  Beues  be-held  And  se^ 
be  boiste  wib  a  scheld.  c  1325  Gloss.  IV.  de  Bibbesw.  in 
Wright  Voc.  153  L'eskou  de  gules  [glossed  a  reed  cheeld]  ad 
porte'.  1531  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  48  Item,  a  lyttell 
shelde  of  golde  Innamyled  with  whyt  and  grene.  1540  Reg. 
Mag,  Sig.  Scot.  463  Concessit  dicto  W.  et  heredibus  tallie 
unum  duplex  He  tressour  auri  in  eorum  lie  schield  circa  eorum 
arma.  a  1553  LELANDCV&C/.  (1715)  I.  234  Syr  Maurice  bare 
in  a  Grene  Shild  thre  Bores  of  Golde.  1562  LEGH  Annory 
38  b,  The  fift  [worthy]  was  ludas  Machabeus,  whose  Shielde 
was  Or,  ii,  Rauens  in  Pale  proper..  .The  viii.  was  Charlt- 


1835  Penny  CycL  IV.  no/i  Our  author's  [Beaumont's] 
shield.. may  be  seen  in  any  Ba>-on<.>tag<;.  1864  HOUTICI.L 
Her.  Hist.  %  Pop.  i.  {ed.  3)  4  Such  is  the  origin  of  ShielcU- 
of-Aims.  1868  CUSSAN-S  Handbk.  Her.\v.  (1893;  69  The 
Inescutcheon,  or  Shield  of  Pretence,  is  [etc.].  1905  C. 
DAVENPORT  Jewellery viii.  142  The  three  legs  in  the  shield- 
of-arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

4.  An  ornamental  piece  of  plate  (more  or  less  in 
the  form  of  a  shield)  offered  for  competition  in  an 
athletic  or  other  contest. 

1868  Wimbledon  Annual  23  The  '  Elcho '  Challenge 
Shield.  1898  Field  23  Apr.  625  3  It  has  now  been  decided 
that  the  clubs  shall  jointly  hold  the  shield  during  the  en- 
suing twelve  months. 

II.  A  protective  covering  or  shelter. 

5.  Applied   to  certain    parts  of  animal    bodies. 
[  =  G.  schildy  shield  of  a  boar,  a  tortoise,  etc.] 

a.  The  thick,  tough  skin  upon   the  sides  and 
flanks  of  the  boar;  spec,  an  article  of  food  (in 
full,  shield  of  brawn} ,  made  by  placing  a  piece 
of  this   skin   round   the   inside   of  a   cylindrical 
mould  and  filling  up  with  meat,  and  cooking  until 
soft  and  tender.     (Cf.  BBAWX  sb.  3.) 

[1337  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  32  Festum  Sci.  Cuth- 
berti  in  Sept.,  In  2  scut  is  de  Braune  pro  festo  empt.  a 
diversis.]  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  58  Wyth  schcldez  of 
wylde  swyn.  c  1400  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  v, 
l>ei  haue  herd  skynne  and  stronge  fiessh  ;  and  specially  vpon 
f»e  shoulder,  bat  is  called  be  shelde.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans, 
Haunting  I  ii  b,  The  sheldys  on  the  sholderis  :  therof  shall 
.ii.  be.  a  1552  LELAND  Collect.  (1715)  I.  231  By  eating  of  a 
sheelde  of  a  wilde  bore  begot  an  appetite.  1625  MASSINGER 
Ne^u  Way  iv.  i,  Did  you  not  deuoure  this  morning,  A  shield 
of  Brawne,  and  a  barrell  of  Colchester  oysters?  1641 
MUHKEL  C>^okerie  (ed.  5^  5  A  Shield  or  Collar  of  Brawne. 
1705  Poor  Robin  Observ.  Feb.,  They  then  look  like  a  Shield 
of  lirawn  at  Shrovetide  out  of  Date.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe 
vii,  Wamba.  .opposed  to  the  beard  of  the  Jew  a  shield  of 
brawn,  which  he  plucked  from  beneath  his  cloak.  1861  1'. 
L.  PEACOCK  Grytl  Grange  xxxii,  You  will  always  find  a 
piece  of  cold  roast  beef  and  a  tankard  of  good  ale ;  and 
just  now  a  shield  of  brawn. 

allusive  uses.  1607  Lingua  \\.  \.  C  4,  If  they  would  vse  no 
other  Bucklers  in  warre,  but  sheilds  of  Brawne.  1610 
GUILI.IM  Heraldry  in.  xiv.  135  The  shield  of  a  Boare.. 
is  a  good  Buckler  against  that  cruell  Enemy  called  Hunger. 

b.  Zool.  A  protective  plate  covering  a  part ;   a 
scute,  a  carapace,  a  plastron,  or  the  like. 

1704  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  1627  These  were  the  Shields  of 
the  Cochineel  Flies.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII. 
352  The  shield  of  the  breast  [of  the  mole-cricket]  is  of  a  firm 
texture.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  65  Shell  a  conical 
shield,  with  the  summit  inclined.  1857  AGASSIZ  Contrib. 
Nat.  Hist.  U.  S.  I.  255  [In  Turtles]  The  dorsal  shield, 
usually  called  by  the  French  name  '  carapace  ',  is  connected 
by  a  bridge  with  another  shield,  commonly  called  '  plastron  '. 
1861  P.  P.  CARPENTER  in  Rep.  Smithsonian  Instit.  1860,234 
Pleurobranchus  has  a  thin,  flat  horny  shield.  1880  HUXLEV 
Crayfish  i.  24  The  great  shield  or  carapace  is  very  easily 
separated  from  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 

f  6.  The  seat  of  a  privy  ;  hence,  a  privy.  Sc.  Obs. 

[Cf.,  for  the  sense,  F.  garde-robe^\ 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  658  This  fals  tratour 
wnder  the  schield  wes  set,  Quhilk  to  his  cuming  tuke  gude 
tent  and  cuir,  With  ane  lang  spelt.. Amang  the  bowellis 
vpwart  in  the  breist  Stralk  him  to  deid.  1552  ABP.  HAMIL- 
TON Caiech.  (1884)65  Quhen  hepassit  to  the  scheild  to  purge 
his  wame.  1566  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1875)  III.  222  That  all 
personis  that  hes  scheildis  clenge  the  samin  or  euer  thai  be 
full,  sua  that  thai  brek  nocht  furth  and  rin  in  the  streit. 
1582  Ibid.  (1882)  IV.  259  Middingis,scheildes,  furrouris[etc.]. 

7.  A  framework  erected   for   the   protection  of 
workmen  engaged  in   boring  or   tunnelling   and 
pushed  forward   as  the  work   progresses  ;  also,  a 
watertight  case  used  in  submarine   tunnelling  to 
keep  back  quicksands  and  inrushes  of  water. 

1837  HEBERT  Engin.  $  Mech.  Encycl.  II.  805  The  work 
[Thames  tunnel]  was  commenced  in  1825. .  .To  give  security 
to  the  men  in  excavating,  Mr.  Brunei  invented  a  cast-iron 
shield  or  frame..  .This  shield[etc.]  1838  Cm  Engin.  $  Arch. 
Jrnl.  I.  290/1  Two  rows  of  close  whole  timber  piles  should  be 
driven.. with  space  sufficient  for  the  shield  to  travel.  1893 
Daily  News*,  June  7/3  A  circular  shield  with  a  cutting  edge 
is  driven  by  sheer  hydraulic  pushing  through  the  soil. 

8.  A  protective  device  attached  to  a  field-gun  in 
order  to  shelter  the  gunners  from  rifle-fire. 

1898  E.  S.  MAY  Field  Artillery  313  Personally  I  do  not 
believe  in  shields  ;  if  really  bullet  proof,  they  are  so  heavy 
as  to  hamper  mobility.  Ibid,^  Even  without  shields  men 
working  quick-firing  guns  would  be  slightly  less  exposed 
than  tbey  are  at  present. 

9.  The  lower  front  part  of  a  ploughshare. 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  415  The  share  proper, 
consisting  of  the  shield,  terminating  in  the  point  e,  and  of. . 
the  feather  or  cutter.  1873  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 


III.  Applied  to  things  shaped  like  a  shield. 

1  10.  Used  to  render  OF.  estu  as  the  name  of  a 
coin  :  see  Ecu.  Cf.  SCUTE  sb.  i.  Obs.  rare. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Pro!.  278  Wei  koude  he  in  eschaunge 
sheeldes  selle.  1599  THVNSE  A  uimadv,  (1875)  45  The  florens 
in  Chaucers  tyme..was  of  the  valewe  of  thre  shillinges, 
foure  pence,  .or  at  the  leaste,  of  two  shillinges  tenne  pence 
farlhinge.  .some  of  them  beinge  called  'florens  de  scuto  ', 
or  of  the  valewe  of  the  '  shelde  ',  or  frenche  crowne. 

11.  Horticulture.    =  ESCUTCHEON  3  d,   SCUT- 
CHEON sb,\  4  c. 

1573  MASCALL  Flant.  fy  Graff.  22  All  other  maner  of  trees 
aforesayde,  doe  take  verye  well  to  be  graffed  wyth  Cyons, 
and  also  in  the  shielde.  1606  RAM  Little  Deiieon  D  8,  To 
grade  in  the  Shield,  is  to  be  done  in  lune  or  luly,  with  the 
rynde.  1707  MORTIMER  Hush.  (1721)  II.  262  Sharpen  that 
end  of  the  Bark  below  the  Bud,  like  a  Shield  or  Escutcheon. 
1842  LOUDON  Suburban.  Hurt.  306  The  shield  being  inserted 
in  the  usual  manner,  another  with  an  orifice  in  it,  to  admit  the 
bud  of  the  first,  is  laid  over  it. 

12.  Bot.    a.  (See  quot.  1806.) 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  IV.  75  [A  Lichen 

1    found]  about  the  bodies  of  old  oak  .  .  trees  near  Holsworthy, 

i    Devonshire,   abundantly  with    innumerable   shields.     1806 

i    TURTON  tr.  Linn.  Nat.  Syst.  VII.  Expl.  Terms,  Shield,  the 

saucer-like  fructification  of  lichens.     1862  Chamb.  Encycl. 

\    III.352/I  The  species  of  the  genus  Lecanora  are  crustaceous 

1    lichens,  with  a  flat  uniform  thallus,  and  unstalked  shields. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1840  PAXTOX  Bat.  Diet.,  S/iisM,  a  broad  table-like  process 
in  the  flowers  of  Stajxlia. 

e.  One  of  the  cells  forming  the  covering  to  the 
male  organs  of  Characc&. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sacks'  not.  284  Each  of  these  cells 
forms  a  segment  of  the  shell  of  the  ball,  and  they  are  hence 
called  Shields. 

13.  Embryology.     (See  quot.) 

1913  J.  W.  J  ENKINSON  Vertebrate  Embryology  135  There  is 
distinguishable  in  the  blastoderm  at  the  close  of  segmenta- 
tion a  circular  or  oval  area  placed  excentrically  towards  the 
posterior  end  ;  this  area  is  the  embryonic  shield. 

1  14.  ?  A  sheet  of  ice.    Obs. 

1624  Maldan  (Essex)  Court  Deeds  Bundle  loS/W.  o.  Payd 
to  Willyam  Brand  and  Symon  Crauford  for  breaking  the 
sheilds  of  ice  in  the  ryver.  .this  last  winter. 

15.  a.   A  keyhole  plate.    ?  06s.     [  =  G.  schilti.'] 
Cf.  ESCUTCHEON  3  c,  SCUTCHEON  si/.1  4  e. 

1649  Caldwcll  Papers  (Maitland  Club)  I.  103  For  ane  lock 
and  sheild  to  ye  new  chalmer  dore  of  Cauldwell  320. 

b.  Cutlery.   A  small  metal   (usually  '  German 
silver')  plate  fixed  on  the  handle  of  a  penknife  or 
pocket-knife,  for  ornament  or  to  be  engraved  with 
the  owner's  name. 

1876  CALLIS  Cutlery  (Brit.   Manuf.  Industr.)  163  About 
1730  engraving  of  the  -shields  and  bolsters  of  pen  and  pocket 
knives  .  .  was  commenced. 

c.  (See  quot.) 

1870  C.  C.  BLACK  tr.  Demmitfs  Weapons  of  War  369  The 
i    flat  piece  of  metal  which  is  sometimes  affixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hilt  is  called  a  shield. 

16.  gen.  A  flat  or  slightly  convex  surface  more 
or  less  resembling  a  shield  in  shape. 

1849  RUSKIN  Seven  Lamps  ii.  §  21.  53  The  shield  of  stone 
which,  usually  supported  by  a  central  pillar,  occupied  the 
head  of  early  windows.  1873  Miss  THACKERAY  Old  Ken- 
sington xii.  ICQ  A  faded  Italian  shield  of  looking-glass. 

17.  A  fancy  breed  of  pigeons,  of  various  colours. 
1868  TEGETMEIER  Pigeons  xxi.  174   The  Shields  are  so 

termed  from  bearing  on  their  wings  a  coloured  mark  like 
a  shield,  on  a  white  ground.  1874-6  Fulton's  Bk.  Pigeons 
352  Shields.  The  colours  of  these  are  Black,  Red,  Yellow, 
Blue,  and  Silver.  They  are  invariably  plain-headed  birds. 

IV.  Combinations. 

18.  Obvious  combinations  :  a.  simple  attributive, 
as  shield-boss  ;  denoting  a  person  armed  with  or 
carrying  a  shield,  as  shield-boy,  -man. 

1910  G.  HENDERSON  Norse  Infl.  Celtic  Scot.  ii.  42  Sword- 
axe,  'shield-boss  and  cauldron.  1607  MIDDLETON  J-'i;v 
Gallants  IV.  viii.  306  Torch-bearers  and  *shield-boys.  1892 
RIDER  HAGGARD  Nada  xxv.  210  Close  up,  *shield-men  — 
close  up  ! 

b.  objective,  as  shield-maker;  shield-tearing, 
-losing  adjs.  ;  also  shield-breaking  adj.  and  sb. 

1824  SYMMONS  tr.  SEschylus'  Againcm.  64  Many  proud 
•shield-bearing  men.  1867  TENNYSON  Passing  of  Arthur 
109  "Shield-breakings,  and  the  clash  of  brands.  1870  BRYANT 
Iliad  xxi.  485  Shield-breaking  Mars  began  the  assault. 
1848  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.  Clouds  i.  iv,  When  they  saw 
the  "shield-losing  Cletfnymus.  14..  Nam.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
686/19  f/icscutarius,  a  *scheldmaker.  1908  RIDER  HAGGARD 
Ghost  Kings  xviii.  260,  I  have  sold  the  hides  to  the  shield. 
makers. 

C.  similative,  as  shield-form,  -formed,  -lite, 
-shaped  adjs.  ;  parasynthetic,  as  shield-backed, 
-filled,  -headed  adjs. 

1895  COMSTOCK  Study  Insects  115  The  "Shield-backed 
Grasshoppers.  find.  146  The  Shield-backed  Bugs.  1784  tr. 
Spallanzanfs  Diss.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  275  The  pumpion  with 
'shield-form  fruit.  1835  Encycl.  Metrof.  (1845)  XXIII. 
640/2  Of  the  three  [laminae]  between  the  eyes,  the  central  is 
shield-form.  1822  J.  PARKINSON  Outl.  Oryctol.  108  Clipeus. 
Round,  *shield-formed.  ...S"cw/ww.  Angular  or  ovate  shield- 
formed.  1835  Encycl.  Metrof.  (1845)  XXIII.  640/1  The 
central  lamina  of  the  three  between  the  edges  shield-formed 
and  acuminate.  1861  P.  P.  CARPENTER  in  Rep.  Smith. 
sonian  Instit.  l8bo,  211  Order  Scutibranchiata.  ("Shield- 
gilled  Crawlers).  1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  307 
•Shield-headed  Fish-Parasites  (Peltocephala).  155*  UDALL 
tr.  Gtmimis'  Anat.  C  j,  The  patyll  or  the  kne  bone,  called 
of  some  men  the  *shyldelyke  bone.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
Inv.  Anim.  v.  227  Flat  shield-like  processes.  1601  WEEVER 
Mirr.  Martyrs  C8b,  If  euer  "sheild-shapt  Comet  was 


portent  Of  Criticke  day,  foule  and  pernitious.  1839  LINDLEY 
Introd.  Bot.  in.  (ed.  3)  448  Shield-shaped  (clypeatits}.  1857 
A.  GRAY  First  Less.  Bot.  (1866)  Gloss. 

19.  Special  comb.  :  shield-arm,  the  left  arm  (cf. 
shield-hand)  ;  f  shield  -bone,  a  shoulder-blade  ; 
shield-bud,  a  bud  and  a  portion  of  the  bark  sur- 
rounding it  used  in  grafting  ;  hence  shield-bud- 
ding, the  operation  of  grafting  such  a  bud  ;  shield- 
cartilage,  -gristle  =  THYROID  I  a;  shield-cell 
Bot.  ,  one  of  the  component  cells  of  the  reproductive 
organ  in  Characex;  shield-guard,  a  form  of  trigger- 
guard  used  by  some  continental  manufacturers  of 
shot  guns  and  rifles  ;  shield-hand,  an  alleged 
ancient  designation  for  the  left  hand  (cf.  shield- 
ami)  •  shield-hedge  =  shield-wall  ;  fshield- 
knave  (=  G.  schildknalie)  —  SHIELD-BEARER; 
shield-leaved  a.  (rare),  having  peltate  leaves  ; 
shield-lion  nonce-ivd.,  a  lion  emblazoned  upon  a 
heraldic  shield  ;  shield-maid,  -maiden  =  SHIELD- 
MAY  ;  shield-money  =  SCUTAGE  ;  shield-pin,  a 
safety-pin;  shield-plate  Zool.,  1  =  SCUTE  so.  4; 
shield-ring  =  shield-wall;  shield-ship(seequot.); 
shield-wall  arch.  [OE.  scildweall"\,  the  inter- 
locked shields  of  a  body  of  men  fighting  on  foot  ; 
fshield-work,  embroidery  in  the  form  of  shields. 
1640  tr.  Yerdere's  Rom.  of  Rout.  m.  xv.  58  A  great  gash 
in  his  *shield  arm.  c  1600  Leg.  Guy  Warm,  xxiv,  One  of 
his  *sheeld-bones  to  this  day  Hangs  in  the  citye  of 
Coventrye.  1891  L.  H.  BAILEY  Nursery-tic.  (1896)  95  This 
[style  of  budding]  is  known  as  shield-budding...  A  •shield- 
bud  is  shown  natural  size.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort. 
301  All  the  different  modes  of  budding  may  be  reduced 
to  two:  —  *shield-budding.  .and  flute-budding.  iSBiBEHNKE 
Mechanism  Human  t'oice  (ed.  2)  51  *Shield  (Thyroid) 
Cartilage.  1881  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  (ed.  5)  391  The 
globule,  .consists  of  eight  valves,  or,  as  they  have  been 
termed,  'shield-cells.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  636  The 
first  is  called  in  Greeke  0upoei67js  the  "Shield-Gristle.  1892 
GREENER  Breech-Loader  84  The  *shield-guard,  or  born 
before  guard.  1891  SIR  D.  WILSON  Right  Hand  202  The 
recognition  of  the  *shield-hand  .  .has  already  been  referred 
to  as  one  familiar  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman.  1892 
RIDER  HAGGARD  Kada  xxv.  210  Straight  at  the  "shield- 
hedge  drove  Umslopogaas.  1627  HAKF.WILL  Apol.  (1630)  165 
•Shieldknave  or  armour  bearer  to  Charles  the  Great.  1860 
RUSKIN  Mod.  Faint.  V.  vi.  iii.  ii  An  outer  spray  of  any 
•shield-leaved  tree.  1872  TENNYSON  Garcth  1186  Sir  Lance- 
lot, having  swum  the  river-loops  —  His  blue  *shield-lions 
cover'd—  softly  drew  Behind  the  twain.  1851  THORPE  North. 
My  thai.  1.  156  The  Valkyriur  .  .  are  also  called  .  .  Skialdmeyiar 
Cshield.maids).  1889  R.  B.  ANDERSON  tr.  Rydberg's  Teut. 
Myth.  192  Shield-maids  (amazons)  occupy  the  position  which 
in  the  original  was  held  by  giantesses.  1845  KEMBLE  Sax. 
Eng.  I.  xii.  I.  402  The  Anglosaxon  belief  in  the  "Shield- 
maidens.  1870  MORRIS  Story  ofVolsungs  ix,  A  great  com- 
pany of  shield-maidens.  1877  GREEN  Hist.  Eng.  People  I. 
I  164  To  commute  their  service  for  sums  payable  to  the  royal 
'  treasury  under  the  name  of  'scutage'  or  *shie!d-money.  1883 
H.  P.  SPOFFORD  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  576/2  They  are.  . 
I  "shield-pins,  and  couldn't  prick  her  if  they  tried.  iBgsGossE 
Mar.  Zool.  1.  99  Cephalana.  Segments  equally  provided  with 
appendages  ;  no  'shield-plates.  1892  RIDER  HAGGARD  Nada 
xxv.  210  The  •shield-ring  wheels  in  upon  itself.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  *Shield-ship,  one  carrying  movable  shields  to 
protect  the  heavy  guns  except  at  the  moment  of  firing. 
Re<runtlfi\&  ponne  straela  storm,  strengum  gebaeded,  scoc 
ofer  *scildweail.  1880  TENNYSON  Bntnanburh  i,  He  with 
his  brother  .  .  Brake  the  shield-wall,  a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal 
(1673)  22  His  gown  is  all  •Shield-work  on  azure  [L.  czrulea 
indittits  sctttitlatd]. 

b.  In  book-names  (chiefly  translations  from  mod. 
Latin)  of  animals,  birds  and  insects,  with  reference 
to  shield-like  markings,  or  to  the  shield-like  char- 
acter or  form  of  the  scute  or  carapace. 

1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  371  •Shield-Animal- 
cules (Aspidiscida:).  1847  Jrtil.  K.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  410 
Cassida  nebulosa.  The  Clouded  "Shield-Beetle.  1854  A. 


ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  196  Shield-Beetles  (Cossy- 
phidse).  1882  Casseirs  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  104  Scutata,  or 
*Shield  Bugs.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  303  Cochineal.. was 
proved  by  the  observations  of  Lewenhoeck  to  be . .  the  female 
of  that  species  of  *shield-louse,  or  coccus,  discovered  in 


1850  A 


canc'riformis.     •Shield-Shrimp.      1870    NICHOLSON    Man. 
Zool,   xxxiv.   (1875)   253   The   •Shield-slaters   (Cassidina). 


tr.  Boas'  Text-bk.  ZooL  138  Shield-urcbins  or  Clypeastridz. 
O.  In    book-names  of  plants,   as   shield-fern, 
various  forms  of  the  genus  Aspidium ;    shield- 


spum.     117      URTON      r.       a  . 

filix  mas.  Common  Hedge  Shield-fern.  laid.  508  Asp,. 
dium  Thelypteris.  Marsh  Shield-fern.  Ibid.,  Aspidium 
Oreofteris.  Heath  Shield-fern.  1889  Hardwickes  Sci. 
Gossip  XXV.  46/2  Male  shield  fern.  1884  W.  MILLER 
Plant-n.  125/1  'Shield-flower.  The  genus  Aspidistra. 

Shield  (f<ld),  v.  Forms:  1-2  soildan,  (se- 
scildan),  I  sceldan,  seeoldan,  seyldan,  (2  scul- 
dan),  3  seilden,  shildenn,  ssohild,  ssilde, 
(schuld),3-4shild,  sschilde,  3-5  silde,schild(e, 
soheld,  (ssulde),  3-6  shelde,  4  ssylde,  seeild, 
4-5seild,shilde,sohylde,s(o)held(e,  (schulde), 
4-6  shylde,  5  sheelde,  (scholde),  5-6  scheild, 
6  sheild,  shielde,  7  sheeld,  6-  shield.  [OE. 


SHIELD-BEARER. 


ii)  gescildan,  f.  scild  SHIELD  sb.    Cf.  G.  schil- 
den,  ON.  skjalda^  to  provide  with  a  shield.] 

1.  trans.   To  protect  (a  person  or  object)  by  the 
interposition  of  some  means  of  defence;  to  afford 
shelter  to;  to  protect  (an  accused  person,  etc.)  by 
authority  or  influence.   Const,  from,  -\oft  also  (OE. 
and  early  ME.)  -\with. 

Often  used  in  precatory  formulas  :  cf.  5. 

Beowulf  1658  ^Etrihte  waes  gu5  ^etwaefed,  nymSe  mec 
god  scylde.  cBzs  I'esp.  Ps,  xc.  14  Ic.  .sescildu  hine  [Vulg. 
frptegam  eum\,  £  1000  &ur.  Lcechd.  II.  238  Scilde  hine 
wijj  cyle.  £1175  Lamb.  /font.  53  De  feder  and  he  sune  and 
be  halie  gast  iscilde  us  ber  wi5  and  wi5  alle  sunnen.  c  1200 
Vices  tf  Virtues  (1888)  23  De  8ie  mu^en  scilden  frain  ftese 
5ewer3ede  gaste(s).  12.  .  floral  Ode  299  (Egerton  MS.) 
Sculde  him  elc  man  be  wile  he  mai,  of  j>os  belle  bine. 
c  1290  St.  Brandan  559  in  S.  Eng,  Leg,  235  Seint  lircn- 
dan  seide,  boru^  godes  grace  we  schullen  schilde  be.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNI-;  Citron.  \Vace  (Rolls)  7355  Mercurius,  bat  vs 
saues  &  schildes,  HaJ>  vs  brought  vnto  bys  yldes.  ^1386 
CHAUCER  Sir  Tkopas  197  God  shilde  his  cors  fro  shonde. 
ci4°3  CLANVOWE  Cuckow  <$•  A'ig/it.  259  And  shilde  us  fro 
the  Cukkow  and  his  lore.  1565  J.  PHILLIP  Patient  Grissell 
1638  (Malone  pSoc.)  Besechinge  God  to  sheild  thee  from 
all  in  conuenience.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Gtasse  Gort.  i.  v, 
Wks.  1910  II.  26  So  must  the  father  shylde  His  youthfull 
Sonnes,  that  they  be  not  begnyldCi  Hy  wicked  world.  1582 
STANYHURST  JEneis  n,  (Arb.)  63  Thow  shall  bee  shielded 
with  my  protection  alway.  1605  CHAPMAN,  etc.  Eastward 
Hoe  i.  A  2  b,  And  as  for  my  rising  by  other  mens  fall  ;  God 
shield  me.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  IK.  -54  If  the  kinder 
Pow'rs  Preserve  our  Plains,  and  shield  the  Mamuan  Tow'rs. 
1797  COLERIDGE  Christabel  254  O  shield  her  !  shield  sweet 
Christabel!  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  in.  140  For 
there  was  a  power  in  the  gracious  skies  To  shield  their 
saints  from  ill.  1861  O.  W.  HOLMES  Agnes  v.  10  The  love 
that  won  her  girlish  charms  Must  shield  her  matron  fame. 
1892  rhotogr.  Ann.  II.  406  The  sky  shade  attached,  to 
shield  the  lens  from  the  sun's  rays. 

2.  absol.  To  offer  a  defence,  to  act  as  a  shield. 
cS88  /ELFRED  Bocth.  xviii.  §  4  Ac  siSdan  he  his  hispmge 

jehered  htefde,  ba  scylde  he  on^ean  swiSe  un^ebyldelice. 
13.  .  E.  E.  Aliit.  P.  C.  440  per  he  busked  hym  a  hour,  be 
best  bat  he  my^t.  .  For  to  schylde  fro  the  schene,  ober  any 
schade  kest.  1822  BYRON  Juan  vin.  cvi,  The  truly  brave, 
When  they  behold  the  brave  oppress'd  with  odds,  Are 
touched  with  a  desire  to  shield  and  save.  1849  ROBERTSON 
Serin.  Sen  i.  XXL  (1866)  348  A  desire  to  shield  from  pain. 

f  3.  To  arm  with  a  shield.    Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  4727  Brenne  wes  swi5e  wratS  &  bannede  is 
ferde  scheldede  his  scalken.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \  in. 
xxxix.  333  Whan  sir  Tristram  was.  .wel  sheldedandswerded. 
1667  DUNHAM  Direct,  Painter  n.  ii.  126  But  neither  riding 
Pegasus  for  speed,  Nor  with  the  Gorgon  shielded  at  his  need. 

fig.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Drooineof  Doomesday^  Let.  Bittern. 
Death  Wks.  1910  II.  440  Armed  with  Fayth,  shylded  with 
Hope,  strengthned  with  Charitie. 

f4.  To  ward  off,  to  keep  away.  (With  material 
or  immaterial  object.)  Also  with  off.  Obs. 

a  1400  Leg,  Rood  viii.  259  God  schop  me  a  scheld,  schame 
to  schilde.  1596  SPENSER  State  tret.  Wks.  (Globe)  631/1 
They  brought  with  them  theyr  usuall  weedes,  fitt  to  sheild 
the  cold.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendi's  Life  Ptirtsc  n.  253 
Whose  favours  Peireskius  made  use  of  only  in  deprecating 
and  shielding  of,  the  dangers  and  discommodities  of  his 
friends.  1771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  259  He  saw  only 
one  method  of  shielding  off  the  miseries  that  threatened  the 
state.  1788  Massachusetts  Spy  23  Oct.  2/1  The  reason  why 
the  poison  did  not  prove  fatal,  ..is  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
her  being  bit  through  the  cloth,  which  shielded  much  of  the 
poison  from  her  hand.  1822  '  B.  CORNWALL  '  Poet.  Wks  , 
Lysandcr  fy  lone  i,  As  though  A  spirit  of  goodness  pcep'd 
from  out  the  earth  To  shield  decay. 

f5.  In  deprecatory  phr.  God  shield^  usually  with 
a  clause  or  sentence  as  direct  object,  rarely  with 
addition  of  an  indirect  object  ;  also  absol,  as  an 
exclamation  :  =  God  forbid.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1347  pat  he  in  Jrine  bendes  come 
god  it  ssilde  me.  13.  .  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1776  '  God  schylde  ', 
quod  be  schalk,  *  bat  schal  not  be-falle  !  '  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Merck.  T.  20  God  shilde  that  it  sholde  so  bifalle.  a  1400- 
50  Wars  Alex.  3521  Bot  me  to  do  slike  a  dede,  dri^tin  it 
schilde  !  1579  SPENSER  Sltcph.  Cal.  July  9  Ah  God  shield, 
man,  that  I  should  clime.  1589  Almond  for  Parrat  E  3, 
Bishops  were  the  smallest  bugs  that  were  aimed  at  in  this 
extraordinary  beneuolence,  God  shield  the  court  haue  escapt 
their  collections.  x6oa  WARNER  Alb,  Eng.  xn.  Ixxi.  (1612) 
296  No  Clarke  will  so  expound  that  Text,  God  shield  they 
should,  say  I.  1674  BLOUNT  Gtossogr.  (ed.  4). 

Shie'ld-bea:rer.  An  attendant  who  carries 
the  shield  of  a  warrior, 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  427  His  [Eparmnondas1] 
esquire  or  shield-bearer  had  received  a  good  piece  of  money 
for  the  ransome  of  a  prisoner.  1761  London  fy  Environs  I. 
45  Chaucer.,  was  employed  as  a  shield-bearer  to  the  King. 
1852  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixxx.  X.  479  He  first  inquired 
whether  his  shield  was  safe  and  his  shield-bearer  answering 
in  the  affirmative  produced  it  before  his  eyes.  1875  MORRIS 
JEneids  n.  477  Now  shield-bearer  Automedon  and  all  the 
Scyrian  host  Closed  on  the  walls. 

jig.   1893  GOLDW.  SMITH  United  States  165  Jefferson's  suc» 
cessor  was  his  shield-bearer,  Madison. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1911  Century  Diet.  Suppl.^  Shield-bearer,  any  one  of  the 
small  elachistid  moths  of  the  genus  Coptodisca  (formerly 
Aspidisca),  as  the  resplendent  shield-  bearer. 

Shield-board.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  4 
cheld-brede,  soheldbrede,  6  shel(d)brede, 
(sheldbredth),  7  shelboard,  7-  shield-board, 
(9  dial,  shell-board),  [f.  SHIELD  sb.  +  BRED  sb.t 
afterwards  replaced  by  the  cogn.  and  synon.  BOARD 
sb.  (Cf.  SHILBOARD.)  (MUG.  had  schiltbrct  for 
wooden  shield.)] 
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1.  The  mould-board  of  a  plough. 

c  1325  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  /  ~oc.  169  L'e^chu- 
choun  \glossed  the  cheld-brede,  v.r.  (Rel.  Ant.)  shcldcbrcd}. 
c  i34o.V(w//'«a/£(Skcat)  856  I'oinerct  escockoun  Scharu  and 
scheldbrede.  1523-34  FITZHKKH.  Husl\  §  2  In  Kente  they 
haue  other  maner  of  plo wes,.. some  wyll  tourne  the  shcld- 
brcdth  at  euery  l.indes  ende,  and  plowe  all  one  waye.  1613 
MARKHAM  fcng.  Husbandman  i.  Introd.  I»3l>,  The  cightli 
part  is  called  the  shelboard.  1652  BLITHE  Engl.  htiprov, 
Impr.  (1653)  190  And  the  Shield-board,  some  call  Breast- 
board,  or  Earth-board,  or  Furrow-board,  I  shall  retaiue  the 
Shield  board.  1725  Bradley  s  Fain,  Diet.  s.  v.  Plough^  The 
names  of  the  particular  parts  of  a  plough  are  these.  .Breast 
board,  throw  board,  Shield  board  £c. 

2.  Antiq.   A  wooden  shield. 

1872  Archxol.  Cant.  VIII.  223  Piles  of  shieldboards  were 
found  lying  one  above  another. .  ;  bundles  of  arrows  [etc.]. 

Shielded  JHdOd),///.  a.  [f.  SHIELD  sb.  and 
v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Bearing  a  shield. 

971  Btickl.  Horn.  221  Twe^en  en^las  . .  ^esceldode  and 
fcesperodc.  1383  WYCI.II--  Ezek.  x.\.\\  iii.  5  Men.  .alle sheeldid 
and  helmyd.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  vm.  269  Crowded  L\O--^ 
with  steeds  and  shieldctl  men.  a  1875  R.  S.  HA\\  KKK  in  llyles 
Life  (1905)  136  The  charm 'd  and  shielded  Men, 

trtinsf.  1830  TENNYSONt^rojj-A^/cr  ljoenis  io>  Chip  thy 
shielded  sides  and  carol.  1883  K.  \V.  DIXON  Mano  i.  \-.  12 
And  through  the  seas  the  hidden  isles  they  hum  In  shielded 
vessels. 

b.  Nat.  Hist.  In  names  of  various  animals  char- 
acterized by  a  hard  shield-like  carapace  or  scute. 

1662  Cowcnius*  Jamta  Ling.  Triling.  42  The  phicl-.'.ed 
tortoise.  1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Mcui.  Xat.  1! ist.  244  SliieklL-d- 
Bugs  (Scutellcrida:).  Ibid.  ?(>•)  Shielded-Centtpedes  (Cer- 
ni;uiid;c).  Ibid.  -2^  Shielded-Cra!>s  (Dorippida:).  1855  J.  K. 
GRAY  Catal.  Shield  Reptiles  Brit.  Mas.  Introd.,  Shielded 
Reptiles  (Cataphracta}. 

2.  Furnished  or  hung  with  shields. 

1805  SCOTT  Hcllvellyn  27  With  scutcheons  of  silver  the 
coffin  Is  shielded.  1876  MORKIS  Sigurd  \\\.  (1910)  271  And 
thence  forth  to-. the  high-built  shielded  bale.  1892  KKOOKE 
E.  E.  Lit.  iv.  113  The  shielded  hall  of  Valhalla. 

*[  3.   ?  Emblazoned,   nonie-itse. 

1820  KEATS  Eve  St.  Agnes  xxiv,  And  in  the  mid>t..A 
shielded  scutcheon  blu^h'd  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings. 

4.  techn.  Protected  by  a*  shield'. 

1855  Orr*s  Circ.  Set'.,  Inorg.  Nat.  247  With  regard  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  different  safety  lamps  that  have  been 
introduced,  the  shielded  Davy  may  be  said  still  to  ki^ep  it?. 
place.  1884  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  3  Oct.  12  i  Extremely  fast 
ships, ..mounting  shielded  guns  of  very  great  power. 

Shielder  iJHdai).  [f.  SHIELD  v.  +  -ER1.]  One 
who  shields  or  protects  another. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxx.  5  f>ou  salt  lede  me  fra  bat  snare 
whilk  bai  Hid  to  me,  for  schilder  artou  ai.  1502  S.  SMITH 
Life  Work  xiii.  134  He  was.  .ashielder  of  criminal  anarchy. 

Shielding  (JHdirj',  vbl.  sb.  [_iyGi.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  SHIELD  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1581  A.  HALL  Iliad  \.  3  Whereby  [Phcebus]  appeasd, 
some  shielding  we  may  haue.  1846  DICKKSS  Pict.  Italy, 
Milan  133  A  reforming  Pope  would  need  a  little  shielding, 
even  now.  1883  Athenxum  27  Oct.  535/1  The  most  practical 
authority  on  military  iron  shielding  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Comb.  1875  MORRIS  sEneids  xn.  491  /Eneas  stayed,  and 
gathered  him  behind  his  shielding-gear. 

Shielding  (Jf-ldin),  ///.  a.  [f.  SHIELD  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  shields  or  protects. 

1851  G.  W.  CURTIS  Nile  Notes xxii.  103  In  the  tropics,  the 
great  tree  is  a  great  god.  Far  outspreading  shielding  arms, 
he  folds  his  worshippers  from  the  burning  sun.  1878  B. 
TAYLOR  Dcnkalion  i.  ii.  23  And  crept  for  shelter  to  my  shield- 
ing arms. 

ShieldleSS  (JHdles),  a.  [-LESS.]  Having  no 
shield,  unprotected  by  a  shield. 

a  1400  Octouian  1131  Now  hy  be^  scheldles  boj>  tweyn 
jpese  champyouns.  1706  SOUTHEY  Joan  cf  Arc  x.  576 
The  Frenchman's  battle-axe  Drove  unresisted  thro  the 
shieldless  mail.  1887  SwiNBUBNB  Locrine  in.  ii,  108  A 
thing  like  thee.. Would  cast  a  shieldless  soldier  forth  to 
death. 

Shi-eldling.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SHIELD  v.  +  -LING  i.] 
A  protected  person. 

1885  MEREDITH  Diana  II.  xiii.  325  A  young  actress,  like 
Mis*  Courtney — Mrs,  Warwick's  latest  shieldlmg. 


Shieldmay  (Jrldm?).  Teut.  Myth.  [f. 
SHIELD  rf.i  +  MAY  rf.l,  after  ON.  skjaldmx-r]  A 
maiden  warrior,  an  Amazon.  (By  some  Eng. 
writers  used  as  equivalent  to  VALKYRIK.) 

1849  KEMBLE  Sax.  Eng.  \.  xii.  I.  393  The  Wrclcyrian  or 
Shieldmnys  were  the  choosers  of  the  slain.  1870  MORRIS 
Story  of  I  'olsungs  xxiv.  Brynhild  answered,  '  . .  I  am  a 
shield-may,  and  wear  helm  on  head  even  as  the  kings  of  war  '. 

Shieldrake,  obs.  form  of  SHELDRAKE. 

t  Shieldy,  a.  Obs.  rart-1.  [f.  SHIELD  si.  + 
-Y.]  Having  the  form  of  '  shields '  or  scales  : 
transl.  of  mod.  L.  scutellaris. 

1681  GREW  Musxum  n.  §  iii.  iv.  236  The  Shieldy  Tree 
Mosse.  Muscus  arboreus  scutellaris, 

Shieling,  shealing  (Jrlirj).  Sc.  Forms :  6 
schooling,  sohealling,  schilling,  (scheilding\ 
6-7  scheilling,  6,  9  scheeling,  7  schelTing, 
7-8  shealling,  8  sheelin,  9  sheeling,  sheilin(g, 
shielin,  shilling,  7-  shealing,  8-  shieling,  [f. 
SHIEL  +  -INQ  i. 

In  the  vernacular  form  the  word  has  not  been  found  earlier 
than  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  c.  ;  but  13111  c.  documents 
show  a  latinized  scatinga,  which  represents  either  this  word 
(cf.  schale  early  var.  ofSHiEL)  or  an  etymologically  equiva- 
lent "stdlinf  (f.  SCALE  st.',  ON.  shUe). 
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SHIFT. 

Cum  liliertate  siccandi  retia  sua  et  facicndi  <lomos  ct  .sca- 
lingas  piscatoribus  suis.  c  1230-68  Cockcrsand  Cliartul. 
(Chetham  Soc.)  1,^259  Versus  aquiloncm  infra  scalingani 
qua;  fuit  Candelani  et  scalingani  quain  Ricardus-.tenuit.] 

1.  A  piece  of  pasture   to  which  cattle  may  be 
driven  for  grazing. 

1568  in  Keg.  J/rtf.  Sig.  Scot.  1575,  628/1  Lie  schaelingis,  in 
baroniis  de  Drumcardny  et  JJuwfbrt.  1590  Rc^,  Mag.  St\r. 
-SVt'/.  6n/r  Cum  communi  pasturagio  lie  scheilding  infra  hu 
Glen  de  Glengorf.  1594  Ibid.  48;  i  Lie  outseatiis  etscheall- 
ingis.  1596  Ibid.  1^2/1  Cum  communiaeet  communi  pastura 
ac  lie  schilling  in  Glenalmond  consueta.  i6oz//'/rf.  481/1  Cum 
..lacubus,  lie  scheillingis,  montibus  [utc.].  1711  in  Xairn,- 
Peerage  /-'.rid.  (1274)  138  Shelltngs  grasings  woods  pa-tur- 
ages.  1806  Gazetteer  Scot.  (ed.  2)  200  The  p.'uMi  . .  h;i -, 
been  twice  inundated  by  water-spouts,  one  of  wliitii  ca:ri-  d 
off  a  whole  sheal ing  or  grazing,  with  the  family  and  cattle. 
1843  HARDY  in  j"/<v.  />V/-rt'.  Xat.  Club  II.  59  ncte.  A  hid 
or  shit-ling  is.  .a  siunniL-r  pa^tiira-c  fur  tin,!-:-.  1884  (,). 
VICTORIA  More  Lcares  62  Opposite  to  this,  un  a  pl;u_c  called 
Ruidh  Keinnich,  ur  the  '  ferny  hhivling  ',  a  fire  wa>  kindled. 

2.  A   hut   of  rough    coustruction   erected  on  or 
near  such  a  piece  of  pasture  :    =  SIIIKI.  sb.  i. 

a  1585  1'oi-WART  I-iytingw.  Montgomcric  (Tullib.)  201  In 
stoir  oflambes  and  lang  taillit  wedders..In  scheilling,  tyit 
fast  in  tedderis.  1610  HOLLAND  Caindais  Brit.  (1637)  806 
Little  cottages  he:u  and  tht-rL-,  which  they  i.:..l  SI 
Shenlings.  1673  A\-c.  J\:;t^;i',i.'J  /'/•*•.%•/•_; .'.  .S.ll.S.1  3  50  [Tin;] 
Popishe  Disliaunters  \vtrc  nut  cited  in  ic.^iianl  that  they 
were  dwelling  at  their  shealiings,  and  therefore  [etc.].  1771 
PI-NNANT  Tcitr  .V((j.',  i.  (1774)  109  We  icfre-hcd  ourselvo 
\\  ith  some  goat-!1  whey,  at  a  bheelin.  1791  IJOSI.VHI.L  Johnson 
an.  1773(1031)  II.  ^73  Little  summer  huts,  called  singling-;. 
c  1810  TANNAHILL  I 'cans  \  -  .\<  j  ,_>  S»  nieni.y  \\-e.'llsing,  As 
the  storm  rattles  o'er  us,  'Jill  the  dear  Kneeling  ring  Wi' 
the  light  lilting  chorus.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  via,  Ye  may 
stable  your  stirk>  in  t'l.-  siiraliiigs  at  I  terncleugn.  1819  — 
Leg.  Montrt'sc  .\vni,  Montrose..  was  laid  doun  to  sleep  in 
a  ini-.erable  shitling.  1860  (i.  11.  KINUSLKY  in  Gallon  /  'ac. 
Tourists  (1861)  163  The  lassies  used  to  live  in  sheilings. 
1873  Ih.ACK  Pr.  ThuL-  xxiv.  405  Lonely  sheilings  perched 
far  up  on  the  hilU.  1895  CI^HJKI.TT  M,n  oJ^lc-ss-Hags  xiii. 
-v)3  H  Deemed  a  hut.drtid  nnle-,  to  liic  siiieling  on  the  hill. 

3.  attrih. 

1607  Rtg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  710/1  Scheilinge- plaices.  1639 
fi-iti.  322,  i  ^ini:ig  ur  eating  of  tlie  iuheiiling  grassy.  1849 
\Vnn  i  IKK  Kat-'ueen  19  And  nightly  round  the  shcal ing-fires 
Of  her  the  gleeman  sving.  i88"4  Spectator  17  May  642  The 
shealing  feast  is  a  very  simple  one,  cadi  housewife  pro- 
ducing  a  cheese  of  last  year's  product;.  1901  Scotsman 
12  Nov.  £  j  Little  Las  been  recorded  of  shieling  life,  in 
historical  bouks. 

Shier,  variant  of  SHVKR. 

Shier,  Shiere,  obs.  ff.  SHEER  «.,  SHIRE  sb. 

Shierifewike,  obs.  form  of  SHEIUFFWKK. 

Shieve,  obs.  form  of  SHEAVE  j^.i,  SHIVE. 

Shife,  Shit'er,  obs.  ff.  SHEAVE  s^.1,  SHIVER. 

t  ShifFer.  Obs.  [ad.  G.  ^schffir,  now  schieftr 
slate.  C  t.  SHIVER  sbl  3.]  Slate. 

1683  PKTITS  fricta  Minor  n.  i.  roo  The  fair  Gold  that  U 
found,  .in.  .a  Blew  shitTer  [orig.  Ger.  Schiffer}  streamy  and 
yellow  iron. 

Shiffer,  obs.  form  of  SHIVER. 

Sliilfle-slniffle.  rare.  [Formed  by  redupli- 
cation from  SHUFFLE,  Cf.  SHILLY-SHALLY.]  An 
attempted  shuffle  or  evasion. 

^11871  DK  MORGAN  Budget  Parad.  (1872)  271  Two  or 
three  additional  shiffle-shumea  towards  defence  uf  saying 
the  Athanasian  curse  in  church  and  unsaying  it  out  of 
church,  are  hardly  noticed. 

Shifle,  obs.  form  of  SHCFFLE  v. 

Shift  (Jift),  sb.  Forms  :  3  scift,  4-5  (6-7  Sc.) 
schift,  5-6  shyft,  5-7  shifte,  6  ahyfte,  schyfte 
(schiffte,  sheft,  Sc.  scheift\  6-  shift.  [ME. 
schift )  related  to  SHIFT  v.  Cf.  ON.  skipti  neut., 
division,  exchange  (see  SHIFT  J^.1),  MSw.  skipt 
fern.,  division  of  property,  skipte  neut.  (?and  fern.) 
division,  portion,  change  (mod.Sw.  skift  neut., 
spell  of  work,  relay  of  workmen,  skiftc  neut.. 
division  of  property,  change,  rotation  of  crops,  spell 
of  work,  relay  of  workmen),  NFris.  skeft  division, 
stratum,  skaft  one  of  successive  parties  of  workmen. 

Many  of  these  senses  belong  also  to  M  HG.,  M  LG.  schicht(c, 
mod.G.  schicht  division  of  property,  stratum,  layer,  one  p( 
several  sets  of  persons  or  things,  period  of  working  time  (in 
mining),  one  of  several  successive  parties  of  miners  working 
together  for  a  fixed  period  of  hours.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Ger.  word  is  identical  with  the  Eng.  and  Scandinavian 
words,  the  substitution  of  (\t)  for  (ft)  being  found  in  other 
words  introduced  into  standard  German  from  LG.  (cf.  e.g. 
G.  sacht  -  Eng.  soft}.]  , 

I.  fl.  A  movement  to  do  something,  a  beginning. 

[The  form  scift ^  however,  may  possibly  represent  SKIFT 
j£.',  which  is  recorded  from  c  1400.] 

a  1300  Cursor  .If.  10480  And  bus  to  prai  sco  gaf  a  scift. 

t  b.  At  one  shift :  at  one  time.  Obs.  [Cf.  Icel. 
eitt  skipti  once  (Vigf.).] 

c  13*5  Mctr.  Horn.  26  The  faurtcnd  day  at  a  schift  Sal 
bathe  brin  bathe  erthe  and  lift. 

H.  f  2.  A  share,  a  portion  assigned  on  divi- 
sion. Obs.  [Cf.  MSw.  skip*,  G.  schicht  (Law) 
*  divisio  bonorum '.] 

1461  in  iotk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS,  Coinnt.  App.  v.  301  The 
mesuring  of  salte  and  come  that  sholde  long  to  the  shifte 
of  the  communes.  1574  Ibid.  334  The  Maior  hath  but  an 
Aldermans  shift  -saving  onely  of  every  shippe  of  wyne.  1627 
MS.  Ace.  St.  Johns  //0j/.t  Canterb.,  Pittance  to  help 
make  vpp  on  of  our  Shiftes  of  monye  xij  d. 

III.  3.  An  expedient,  an  ingenious  device  for 
effecting  some  purpose. 

1530  PALSGR.  267/1  Schyfte  chevesaunce,  cfauesance.   1559 
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Mirr.  Mag.,  Cambridge  iv,  I  sought  a  shift  their  tenures  | 
to  vndo.  1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  iii.  7  lie  finde  a  thousand 
shifts  to  get  away.  1624  QUARLES  lion's  Sonn.  viii.  5  My 
Dove,  whom  daily  dangers  teach  new  shifts.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  44  P  8  The  innumerable  Shifts  that  small  Wits 
put  in  practice  to  raise  a  Laugh.  1725  DE  FOE  Eng. 
Tradesm.  (1732)  I.  iii.  28  The  brickmakers  all  about  London 
do  mix  sea- coal-ashes.. with  their  clay.. and  by  that  shift 
save  eight  chaldron  of  coals  out  of  eleven.  1842  J.  AITON 
Dom.  Econ.  (1857)  uSAsingle  man. .can  at  anytime  try 
all  the  shifts,  from  taking  land  down  to  breaking  stones 
within  the  high  walls  of  the  county  jail.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH 
Cartilage  xix.  373  Other  anecdotes  illustrate  the  thousand 
shifts  and  devices  of  wiiich  Hannibal  was  a  master. 

b.  Available  means  of  effecting  a:i  end.    Often 
in  phrase  (to  have*)  no  other  shift.    Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1523  BEKNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccccxiv.  293  We  knowe  all  the 


1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Iz'stine  xlll.  60  Which  pretense  when 
Eumenes  had  espied,  he  had  no  other  shift,  but  to  try  the 
matter  against  the  traitor  by  the  sword.  1639  Du  VERGER 
tr.  Camus'  Adndr.  Events  74  This  old  man  having  no  more 
shift  to  veile  what  he  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  conceale, 
declared  unto  his  children  that  she  was  his  wife. 

t  c.  An  entertaining  or  humorous  device ;  a 
jest.  Obs. 

1575  GASCOIGNE  Kenehu.  Castle  11.  iv.  Wks.  1910  II.  ir7 
Delight,  and  pleasures  gallant  shifts  Haue  fed  your  minde 
with  manya  Princely  sport.  1579  LVLV  Enphues,  Anal.  IV. 
82  Me  thinkes  that  you  smile  at  some  pleasaunt  shift.  1626 
{title)  The  first  and  best  parts  of  Scoggin's  lests  :  full  of 
witty  Mirth  and  pleasant  Shifts. 

d.  Faculty  of  contrivance,  resourcefulness,  rare. 
Cf.  SHIFTLESS. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  106  And  in  Menander  also., 
the  liuusbandes  reuile  their  wiues,  calling  theim,  bliteas, 
of  so  small  shifte  or  helpe,  that  thei  wer  as  good  to  haue 
wiues  of  beetes.  1731-8  SWIFT  Pol.  Can-Mrsat.  92  Hang 
them,  say  1,  that  has  no  Shift.  1865  CARI.YLE  Fredk.  Gt. 
.xv.  v.  (1872)  VI.  19  Friedrich's  budget  is  a  sore  problem 
upon  him  ;  needing  endless  shift  and  ingenuity. 

t  e.  Manner  of  livelihood.  'J'o  make  an  honest 
shift,  to  gain  one's  living  honestly.  Sc.  Obs. 

1572  Keg.  Priry  Council  Scot.  II.  133  Except  thay  have 
of  thairawin,  or  sum  honest  and  lanchfull  schift  quhairupotin 
to  leif.  1596  DALRYMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  n6  The 
Soungest  ar  put  to  sum  honest  schift.  1798  D.  CRAWFORD 
Poems  57  (E.D.D.i  Will  ye  compare  me  to  a  rogue,  I  always 
mak  ane  honest  shift. 

4.  A  fraudulent  or  evasive  device,  a  stratagem  ; 
a  piece  of  sophistry,  an  evasion,  subterfuge. 

1545  Act  37  Hen.  VI II,  c.  9  §  i  Concerninge  Usury 
shiftes  corrupt  bargaynes  and  chevysaunces.  1561  T. 
NORTON  Calvin's  lust.  i.  24  If  the  Papistes  haue  any  shame, 
let  them  no  more  vse  this  shift  [Yr.qu'ils  n'vsent  phisd'ores- 
cnauant  de  ces  subterfuges}  to  say  that  images  are  lay 
mennes  bokes.  c  1596  Sir  T.  More  (Malone  Soc.)  757,  I 
conceiue  your  Lordship,  and  haue  learnde  your  shift  so 
well,  that  I  must  needes  be  apprehensiue.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  ff  Cl.  in.  xi.  63  Now  I  must..dod.;e  And  palter  in 
the  shifts  of  lownes,  who  With  halfe  the  bulke  o'  th'  world 
plaid  as  I  pleas'd,  Making,  and  marring  Fortunes.  1635 
R.  N.  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  ll.  133  This  the  Queene  of 
Scots  delegates  rejected  as  a  frivolous  shift.  1681  Trial  of 
S.  Colledge  104  He  is  a  man  lives  by  his  Shifts.  1722 
WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  207  Huw  many  subsist  upon 
begging,  borrowing,  and  other  shifts.  1790  BEATSON  Nav. 
ff  Mil.  Mem.  I.  37  A  nobleman,  who  was  not  to  be  put  off 
with  ministerial  shifts.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  II.  xii. 
(1869)  253  Their  whole  life  is  a  succession  of  shifts,  excuses, 
and  expedients.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  vm.  116  Ulysses, 
man  of  subtle  shifts,  ..whither  dost  thou  flee? 
fb.  alliterative  phrases.  Obs. 

1598  BARCKLEY  Feiic.  Man  (1631)  in  Those  goods  that 
are  gotten  by  shift,  are  for  the  most  part  lost  with  shame. 
1600  A.  BOURCHER  in  R.  Edwards  Parad.  Dainty  Dev. 
C  iv  b,  Got  with  shifts  are  spent  with  shame.  1601  MUNDAY 
Downf.  Earl  Huntington  ii.  D3b,  You.. as  yee  liu'd  by 
shifts,  shall  die  with  shame. 

6.  An  expedient  necessitated  by  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  a  forced  measure. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  n.  §  102  Cottington.  .being 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  .had  his  hand  in  many  hard 
shifts  for  money.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxix.  168  Such 
dammage,  or  shifts,  are  all  Common-wealths  forced  to.  1751 
JOHNSON  KatnbUr  No.  141  P  9  It  were  endless  to  recount 
the  shifts  to  which  I  have  been  reduced.  1796  MORSE 
Amer.  Geog.  II.  20  Being  reduced  to  very  extraordinary 
shifts  for  supplying  the  place  of  bread.  1823  SCOTT  Peveril 
xlv,  Many  of  them  had  shared  the  wants,  and  shifts,  and 
frolics  of  his  exile.  1858  J.  G.  HOLLAND  Titcomb's  Lett. 
i.  17  That  pride  of  personal  independence .  .that  resorts  to 
desperate  shifts  rather  than  incur  an  obligation. 

t  b.  For  (a)  shift :  as  a  makeshift ;  for  want 
of  something  better.  Obs. 

1523  HEN.  VIII  in  St.  Papers  (1836)  IV.  47  We  suppose 
that  many  of  your  souldeours  shalbe  founden  hable  to 
stande  in  stede  of  gunners,  metely  well  for  a  shyfte.  1599 
SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  iii.  80  Ha,  no,  no  faith,  thou  singst 
well  enough  for  a  shift.  1683  in  Phil.  Trans.  (16931  XVII. 
629  For  a  shift,  common  or  Sterling  Silver  will  serve  the  turn. 

c.  By  the  shift:  by  way  of  makeshift;  'at  a  pinch' 
(Eng.  Dial.  Diet.).     So  on  a  shift.  Now  dial. 

1665  PEPYS  Diary  16  Nov.,  I.. had  a  good  bedd  by  the 
shift,  of  Wyndhams.  1842 ;  J.  AITON  Dam.  Econ.  (18571  127 
Dinners  made  up  on  a  shift  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  the 
like,  are  always  the  most  expensive.  1897  Leeds  Mercury 
Suppl.  29  May  (E.D.D.),  Ah  can  eyt  a  pund  bi  t'shift. 

d.  One's  (or  the)  last  (or  f  utter)  shift :  the  last 
resource.     To  be  at  (t  under')  one's  last  shift(s  :  to 
be  at  the  last  extremity,  in  the  greatest  difficulty  ; 
so  to  put,  drive,  reduce,  etc.  to  the  last  shifts. 
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a  1604  HANMER  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  109  You  see  me. .now 
extremely  driven  to  my  utter  shifts.  1638  Hamilton  Papers 
(Camden)  15  The  consideration  of  thes  dangers,  and  not 
beeing  abill  longer  to  satisfie  them  with  words  draufe  me 
to  my  last  shifts.  1733  W.  ELLIS  Chiltern  ff  Vale  Farm. 
276  Whoever  makes  use  of  Chalk  for  a  Dressing,  I  think, 
is  under  the  last  Shift.  1796  NELSON  18  July  in  Nicolas 
Disp.  (1845)  II.  216  They  are  at  their  last  sniffs. 

e.  'J'o  put  or  drive  (one)  to  one's  shifts,  to  put  or 
drive  to  a  (or  -^the)  shift  or  shifts  (often  with  adj. 
as  hard,  miserable,  etc.)  :  to  bring  to  extremity. 
\To  leave  (a  person)  to  his  shifts :  to  leave  him  to 
help  himself. 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtins  \.  Bivb,  He  was  driuen  to  so 
nan-owe  shifte,  that  to  furnishe  hym  selfe  of  money,  he 
became  a  Pyrat.  1581  W.  S.  Compend.  15  You  draue  him 
to  his  shiftes.  1589  R.  ROBINSON  Golden  Mirr.  (1851)  18 
Except  that  Tullie  were  thy  name,  Thy  pen  were  put  to 
shiftes.  1617  MOKYSON  I  tin.  I.  195  These  knightes.  .were 
much  driven  to  their  shiftes,  to  get  money  for  that  journey. 
1636  EARL  MANCHESTER  Contempt.  Mortis  91  Weake  faitli 
lookes  for  means,  and  is  put  to  shifts  when  she  sees  them 
fail.  1663  COWI.EY  £ss.,  Of  Solitude  r  3  (1906)  393  It  is  a 
deplorable  condition,  this,  and  drives  a  man  sometimes  to 
pittiful  shifts  in  seeking  how  to  avoid  Himself.  1683  KEN- 
NETT  tr.  Erasmus  on  Folly  125  They  are  reduc'd  to  hard 
shifts,  must  grapple  with  poverty  [etc.].  1700  S.  L.  tr. 
Frykc's  I'oy.  K.  Ind.  -528  He  knew  this  to  be  the  Elephant, 
that  had  put  him  so  hard  to  his  shifts,  a  1715  BURNET  Own 
Time  ii.  (1897)  I.  403  Many.. who  were  put  to  hard  shifts 
to  live.  1715  UE  FOE  V'oy.  round  World  (1840)  72  The 
gunner  being  thus  driven  to  his  shifts,  made  down  to  the 
shore.  1775  SHERIDAN  Riz'.ils  v.  i,  The  dear  delicious  shifts 
I  used  to  be  put  to,  to  gain  half  a  minute's  conversation. 
1784  BACE  Bar/mm  Owns  I.  173  Two  or  three  bad  harvests, 
a  murrain,  or  a  blicht,  for  example  might  put  you  sadly  to 
your  shifts.  1843 "G.  S.  FABER  Prov.  Lett.  (1844)  I.  no 
When  gentlemen  resort  to  such  arguments,  it  shows  that 
they  must  be  sorely  put  to  their  shifts.  1849  Aitis-.uorth's 
Mag.  XVI.  524  A  man  likely  to  be  put  to  the  shift  in  these 
days  would  be  a  fool  indeed  to  marry  without  it  [money]. 
1856  MACAULAY  Biog.,  Goldsm.  (1860)  60  He  was  still  often 
reduced  to  pitiable  shifts.  1885  'MRS.  ALEXANDER'  At 
Bay  i,  He  was  put  to  strange  shifts  to  make  out  a  living. 

6.   To  make  (a)  shift. 

a.  To  make  efforts,  bestir  oneself,  try  all  means. 
Now  dial.    Also  f  to  ">ake  busy,  good,  hard  shift. 

c  1460  TowiiL'ley  Myst.  xiii.  285  Bot  yit  I  must  make 
better  shyft,  And  it  be  right.  £1533  Lu.  J.  BUTLER  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  II.  II.  51  But  God  willing  I  woll  make 
bessye  shifte  to  send  the  said  mony  in  haste  unto  him. 
1570-6  LAMUAUUE  I'cramb.  Kent  291  They  made  cache 
man  the  best  shift  for  himselfe,  that  they  could.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  n.  x.  50  Euerie  man  made  shift  for  himselfe. 
1675  HOBUES  Odyssey  xvn.  411  And  to  come  hither  thence, 
I  made  hard  shift.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bede  ii,  I'd 
make  a  shift,  and  fend  indoor  and  out,  to  give  you  more 
liberty.  1882  STEVENSON  Mem.  f,-  Portr.  xi.  (1887)  173  What 
they  have  endured  unbroken,  we  also,  .will  make  a  shift  to 
bear. 

b.  To  attain  one's  end  by  contrivance  or  effort ; 
to  succeed;    to   manage  to  do  something.      f70 
make  shift  of:  to  manage  to  secure  (some  result). 
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could  meete  my  enemies  one  by  one  thus,  I  might  make 
pretty  shift  with  'em  in  time.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ft 
P.  ix.  128  The  Horse . .  made  the  best  shift  of  all.  1895  '  Q.! 
(Quiller-Couch)  Wandering  Heath  8  He  made  shift  pretty 
well  till  he  got  to  Lowland,  and  then  had  to  drop  upon  his 
hands  and  knees  and  crawl, 

c.  To  succeed  with   difficulty,  to  manage  with 
effort  to  do  something.    So  f  to  make  a  hard  shift. 

1538  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  194  Thei 
war  not  abill  to  make  schiffte  to  paye  for  my  costis.  1627-8 
LAUD  Diary  5  Feb.-i7  Mar.,  I  made  a  shift  to  go  and 
christen  my  Lord  Duke  s  son.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  IV. 
iii.  (1640)  171  Sixty  yeares  almost  did  the  Latines  make  a 
hard  shift  to  hold  Constantinople,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Keb.  XI.  §  104  Most  of  the  Foot  made  a  shift  to  conceal 
themselves.  1711  BUDGEI.L  Spect.  No.  77  f  5,  I.. can  make 
a  shift  to  command  my  Attention  at  a  Puppet-Show  or  an 
Opera.  1753  FIELDING  Amelia  IV.  ii,  Booth  made  a  shift 
to  support  his  lovely  burden.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ireland 
i.  13  Every  year  less  and  less  came  up,  and  that  which  did 
make  a  shift  to  grow  yielded  less  and  less  meal.  1847 
CHARL.  BRONTE  Jane  Eyre  xi,  When  she  first  came  here  she 
could  speak  no  English  ;  now  she  can  make  shift  to  talk  it 
a  little. 

d.  To  do  one's  best  with  (inferior  means),  to  be 
content  with,  put  up  with. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  tlusli.  i.  32  The  bread  is  very 
drye..but  the  common  people  remediyng  that  with  Larde 
or  Oyle,  doo  make  a  shift  with  it  as  wel  as  they  can.  1619 
B.  JONSON  New  Inn  li.  i,  Thou  must  make  shift  with  it; 
pride  feels  no  pain.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav. 
i.  33  When  they  have  no  Spoons,  they  make  an  easie  shift 
without  them.  1680  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  xi.  202  Turners 
seldom  use  them,  but  make  shift  with  either  of  the  other 
[tools].  1733  SWIFT  Let.  to  Mrs.  Cxsar  30  July,  I  cannot 
make  shift  nor  bear  fatigue  as  I  used  to  do.  1770  LUCKOMBK 
Hist.  Printing  319  The  Press-Stone  should  be  marble, 
though  sometimes  Master  Printers  make  shift  with  purbeck. 
1842  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Paroch.  Serin.  V.  71  Act  then  as  persons 
who  are  in  a  dwelling  not  their  own;.. who  accordingly, 
make  shift  and  put  up  with  any  thing  that  comes  to  hand. 
1885  Bookseller  July  650/2  We  cannot  afford  to  employ., 
efficient  assistants  but  have  to  make  shift  with  cheap  labour. 
IV.  Change,  substitution,  succession. 

f  7.  Change  or  substitution  of  one  thing  for 
another  of  the  same  kind.  06s. 

1580  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  86  Poore  cattle  craue  some  shift 
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to  haue.  1625  WOTTON  Let.  to  N.  Pey  in  L.  P.  Smith  Lift 
<$•  Lett.  (1907)  II.  288  My  going  to  Oxford  was  not  merely 
for  shift  of  air. 

t  8.  A  plurality  of  things  of  the  same  kind  that 
are  or  may  be  used  successively.  Obs. 

1562  BL'LLEIN  Bulwarke,  Bk.  Simples  (r579)  30  Let  bothe 
Pease  and  Beanes  bee . .  tenderly  sodden  in  shifte  of  waters, 
before  you  doe  eate  theim.  1567-9  JEWEL  l)ef.Apol.(if>u) 
633  It  is  fit  for  a  Pope  to  haue  shift  of  mindes.  isgzGitELNl: 
Groatw.  Wit  (r8?4)  25  He  had  shift  of  lodgings,  where  in 
euery  place  his  Hostesse  writ  \  p  the  wofull  remembrance  of 
him.  1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  n.  vi,  He  hath 
shift  of  names,  sir:  some  call  him  Apple  John  and  some 
Signior  Whiffe.  1611  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy  936 
(Malone  Soc.)  She  has  her  shifte  of  frendes. 

•(•b.  A  set  or  suit  (of  sails,  scenes).   Ol>s. 

1592  in  Hakluyt  Vcy.  (1600)  III.  845  Being  prouided  onely 
of  one  ^hift  of  sailes  all  worne.  1626  CATI.  SMITH  Accid. 
Yng.  Seamen  17  A  shift  of  sayles.  1754  A.  DKU.MMOND  Trav. 
i.  15  They  had  three  or  four  shifts  of  very  good  scenes. 

9.  Change   (of  clothing) ;  concr.   one  of  several 
suits  of  clothing,  or  of  several  garments  of  the 
same  kind  belonging  to  one  person.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1570  W.  WAGER  The  Longer  thou  livest  rro4  (Brandl; 
Of  rayment  he  shall  haue  shiftes  twentie.  1600  G.  BEST  in 
Hakluyt  l-'oy.  III.  83  Hee  that  had  fine  or  sixe  shifts  of 
apparell  had  scarce  one  drie  threed  to  his  backe.  1657 
R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  13  Some  passengers  of  the  ship,  who 
had  no  great  store  of  linnen  for  shift,  desired  leave  to  go 
ashoare.  1833  S£l-  Comm.  Cinqitc.port  Pilots  n  The  men 
have  not  a  shift  of  clothes.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh. 
Word-bit.  1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss. 

t  b.  A  player's  dressing-room  in  a  theatre. 

1667  PEPYS  Diary  5  Oct.,  She  took  us  up . .  to  the  w  omen's 
shift,  where  Nell  was  dressing  herself,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
Amuscm.  Ser.  $  Com.,  /Y<y-//0.  Wks.  1709  III.  I.  42  If 
She  goes  to  her  Shift,  'tis  Ten  to  One  but  he  follows  her. 

10.  A  body -garment  of  linen,  cotton,  or  the  like  ; 
in   early   use   applied   indifferently  to  men's  and 
women  s  underclothing ;  subsequently,  a  woman's 
'  smock  '  or  chemise.     Now  rare. 

In  the  r?th  c.  smock  began  to  be  displaced  by  shift  as  a 
more  '  delicate  '  expression  ;  in  the  rgth  c.  the  latter  has, 
from  the  same  motive,  given  place  to  chemise. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev .  Man  in  Hum.  i.  i,  I  haue  knpwne  some 
of  them,  that  haue . .  at  length  bene  glad  for  a  shift  (though 
no  cleane  shift)  to  lye  a  whole  winter  in  halfe  a  sheete. 
1648  WINVARD  Midsnmmer-Mpon  4  Is  ihe  University  Pim'd, 
and  therefore  must  change  shifts,  or  are  men  turnd  out . .  for 
being  scabby?  1691  D' Emiliaitne's  Frauds  Rom.  Monks 
96  They  are  stript  stark  Naked  in  another  [room],  without 
suffering  them  so  much  as  to  keep  on  their  Shifts.  1712 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  367  r  5  A  Lady's  Shift  may  be  metamor- 
phosed into  Billet-doux.  1756  FRANCES  BROOKE  Old  Maid 
No.  34.  204  But  remember  that  Julia  and  Rosara..fail  not 
to  bring  with  them  checqu'd  shifts  to  appear  in  at  church. 
1828  Miss  MITFORD  Village  III.  114  Work  was  lost— even 
the  new  shifts  of  the  Vicar's  lady.  1853  KINCSLEY  Hypatia 
x,  A..negress  dressed  in  true  negro  fashion,  in  a  snow- 
white  cotton  shift,  a  scarlet  cotton  petticoat,  and  a  bright 
yellow  turban.  1890  SWINBURNE  Stud.  Prose  ft  Poetry 
(r894)  216  A  handsome  girl,  who  was  swimming,  clothed 
with  a  white  shift  and  a  short  petticoat. 

11.  Each  of  the  successive  crops  in  a  course  of 
rotation. 

1715  PENNECUIK  Wks.  (iSislgafE.D.D.)  The  adoption  in 
this  country  of  the  common  course  of  four  shifts,  before 
pasture.  1787  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  ^795)  I.  131  An 
East  Norfolk  farmer  divides  his  farm  into  what  he  calls  ( six 
shifts  ',  to  receive  his  principal  crops  in  rotation.  1812  SIR 
J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  \.  Add.  19  By  the  frequent 
ploughings  given  to  the  turnip  break  or  shift,  the  land  is 
made  perfectly  clean.  1880  CHARL.  M.  MASON  Forty  Shires 
222  Sometimes  a  four-shift,  sometimes  a  five-shift  rotation 
is  employed. 

12.  A  relay  or  change  of  workmen  or  fof  horses. 
1708  J.  C.   Compleat  Collier  (1845)   33  [The]   Pit   will 

require. .4  shifts  of  Horses.,  and  indeed  you  shou'd  have  a 
spare  Shift,  or  two  Horses  more  ready.  1812  J.  HODGSON  in 
Raine  Mem.  (1857)  I.  97  Two  shifts  or  sets  of  men  were  con- 
|  stantly  employed.  1879  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  xxlx.  9 
Working  day  and  night  with  separate  shifts  of  workmen. 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  22  Feb.  5/2  He  would  have  in  all  mines 
which  are  w  orked  on  the  double-shift  system  a  fresh  exam- 
ination of  the  workings . .  before  the  second  shift  goes  down. 
1912  Sphere  28  Dec.  326/1  The  night  shifts  receive  so  much 
higher  pay  for  their  labour. 

"b.  The  length  of  time  during  which  such  a  set 
of  men  work. 

1800  T  DONALDSON  Poems  132  Like  miners,  faith,  we  II 

try  a  shift,  An' work  by  turns.    1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper. 

\     Mech.  329  It  is  usual.. to  divide  the  men  into  two  classes, 

one  class  to  relieve  the  other  every  12  hours  :  these  periods 

are    called   shifts.     1851   GREENWELL  Coal-trade   Terms, 

Northumb.  f,  Dnrh.  47  The  payment  for  off-hand  work, 

,  is  35.  per  shift  of  8  hours.     1862  SMILES  Engineers  III. 

25  They  worked  together  for  about  two  years,  by  twelve. 

hour  shifts.     1913  Times  14  May  8/1  An  eight  hours  day, 

with  a  standard  rate  of  55.  a  shift. 

transf.  1860  SMILES  Self  Help  l.  17  These  men.. have 
often ,  during  the  busy  season  of  Parliament,  worked  double 
shift ',  almost  day  and  night. 

c.  A  quantity  (of  ore)  removed  at  a  time. 
1839  URE  Diet.' Arts  752  The  richness  of  the  ore  varies 
i    from  2  to  20  bings  of  galena  per  shift  of  ore ;  the  shift 
corresponding  to  8  waggons  load. 

13.  A  change  (of  wind). 

1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  vii.  xxxi.  (1636)  702  At  every 
shift  of  winde.  1669  STURMY  Mariners  Mag.  IV.  u.  U4 
Well  experienced  in  Judgment,  in  estimating  the  Ship  s 
Way  in  her  Course  upon  every  shift  of  Wind.  1782  A  nn. 


suddenly  stopped  by  a  shift  of  wind.     1876  R.  H.  SCOTT 
Weather  Charts  72  In  every  case  it  will  be  seen  that 
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SHIFT. 


the  shift  from  z  to  3  is  veering^  and  from  i'  to  3'  is  backing) 
whatever  the  first  direction  of  the  wind  may  have  been. 

V.  Change  of  position,  removal. 

14.  A  shifting,  removal ;  a  change  of  position 
or  attitude ;  dial,  a  change  of  residence   or  em- 
ployment. 

1831  A.  SEDGWICK  in  Trans.  Geol  Soc.  (1836)  Ser.  IT.  \\ '. 
53  I?  there  be  anyshift  of  position  among  the  mineral  masses 
in  their  strike  across  the  valley,  it  must  be  of  comparatively 
small  extent.  1858  GLENNY  Everyday  Bk.  233/2  Examine 
every  plant  as  it  comes  in,  to  see  if  the  drainage  be  clear, 
and  whether  it  wants  a  shift.  1867  SWINBURNE  Ess,  «3-  SfuJ. 
(1875)  150  A  suffering  which  runs  always  in  one  groove, 
without  reliefer  shift.  1871  CARLYLE  in  Mrs.  Carlyle  Left. 
III.  194  A  small  furnished  house  should  be  rented,  and  a 
shift  made  thither. 

b.  in  immaterial  sense,  e.g.  a  shifting  or  transfer 
of  responsibility,  etc. 

1826  K.  IRVING  Babylon  v.  II.  31  There  can  be  no  shift  in 
policy  or  in  power,  much  less  a  revolution  in  them,.. with- 
out a  terrible  struggle.  1844  Min.  Ei>id.  Set.  Comm.  Com- 
mons' Inclositrc  27  Many  of  these  commonable  meadows 
have  their  own  peculiar  customs  as  to  the  shift  of  the 
severally  ownership.  1873  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  iv.  54 
There  has  been  no  general  shift  of  the  place  of  the  accent 
as  compared  with  Latin. 

15.  Mus.    In  violin-playing,    a   change   of  the 
position  of  the  hand  on  the  finger-board. 

When  the  first  or  ordinary  position  is  quitted,  the  player 
is  said  to  be  '  on  the  shift ' ;  the  second  position  is  called  the 
*  half  shift ',  the  thud  the  '  whole  shift ',  and  the  fourth  the 
'double  shift',  (drove  Diet,  Mus.  s. v.) 

1771  BURNEY  tr.  Tartini  in  G.  Hart  Violin  (1875)  342  The 
taking  a  Violin  part.,  and  playing  it  upon  the  half-shift,  that 
is,  with  the  first  finger  upon  G  on  the  first  string,  and  con- 
stantly keeping  upon  this  shift.  1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet 
Let.  x,  I .  .skipped  with  flying  fingers,  like  Tunotheus,  from 
shift  to  shift.  1884  HOE  Diet.  Fiddle. 

16.  SMp~bnilding.  (See  quots.) 

1805  Shipwrights  Vade-M.  131  Shift,  a  term  applied  to 
disposing  the  butts  of  the  planks,  &c.  so  that  they  may  over 
launch  each  other  without  reducing  the  length.  ..The  planks 
of  the  bottom,  in  British-built  ships  of  war,  have  a  six-feet 
shift  with  three  planks  between  each  butt.. .In  the  bottoms 
of  merchant  ships  they  have  a  six-feet  shift  with  only  two 
planks  between  each  butt.  Ibid,  234  The  scarphs  give  shift 
to  the  scarphs  of  the  keel  and  fasten  thereto  with  treenails. 
c  1840  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XX.  275/2  Shift.  This,  in  its 
general  sense,  refers  to  a  certain  arrangement  among  the 
component  parts  of  a  ship.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  shift  of 
plank,  a  shift  of  dead-wood,  meaning  thereby  the  disposition 
of  the  buts  of  the  timber  or  plank,  both  with  respect  to 
strength  and  economy.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  'shift ' 
means  the  distance  apart  of  two  neighbouring  buts  or 
scarphs.  c  1850  Ritdiin,  Navig.  (WealeJ  154  String, QWV.  or 
two  planks . . ,  giving  shift  to  the  scarphs  of  the  sheer-strake. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bit.  1889  WELCH  Text  Bk. 
Naval  A  re  hit.  viii.  103  The  proper  shift  of  the  butts  [of  the 
plates]  is  a  question  of  importance. 

17.  Mining.  A  slight  *  fault'  or  dislocation  in  a 
seam  or  stratum. 

1802  PLAYFAIR  Hutton,  Theory  48  Of  this  nature  are  the 
slips  or  shifts,  that  so  often  perplex  the  miner  in  his  subter- 
raneous journey.  1830  CARLYLE  Richter  again  Mi.sc.  iS.jo 
II.  324  What  miners  call  a  shift  or  trouble  occurred  in  it. 
1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  418  Along  the  line  of  this  shift, 
or  '  fault '  as  it  would  be  termed  technically  by  miners,  the 
walls  were  found  to  adhere  firmly  to  each  other.  1909 
Q.  Rev.  Apr.  490  The  shift  or  throw  as  in  the  Irwell  Valley 
fault  near  Manchester. 

VI.  18.  attrib.  and   Comb. :  shift-boss,  -man, 
•work  (sense  12);  shift-sleeve  (sense  10)  ;   ^shift- 
got  adj.  (sense  4) ;  shift  maker  (sense  6). 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Alines  <$•  Mining  166  Foremen,  per 
day..  "Shift-bosses,  per  day.  1881  —  Mining  Gloss.,  Shift- 
foss,  the  foreman  in  charge  of  a  *>hift  of  men.  1598  BP.  HALL 
Sat,  iv.  v.  39  The  ding-thrift  heyre,  his  "shift-got  summe 
unspent,  Comes  drouping  like  a  pennylesse  penitent.  1836 
E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  ly,  The  shifts  we  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  were . .  amusing,  to  all  but  the  *  shift  makers.  1880 
Daily  News  10  Sept.  6/1  A  survivor  (..a  *shiftman)  gives 
the  following  narrative.  1894  Nortkumbtd.  Gloss.t  Shifter, 
.Shift-man^  a  man  who  prepares  the  working  places  at  night 
in  a  colliery  for  the  men  who  come  in  at  next  shift. 
a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  June  1645,  Their  sleeves  are  made 
exceeding  wide,  under  which  their  *shift  sleeves  as  wide. 
1711  BUUCELL  Spect.  No.  175  F  2  She  came  in  Shift-Sleeves, 
and  dress'd  at  the  Window.  1708  J.  C.  Compleat  Collier 
(1845)  36  It  is  most  usual  to  agree  with  your  Hewers  of 
Coals  or  Miners,  by  the  Score  of  Corves, ..and  not  by  the 
Day,  or  'Shift  Work.  1888  W.  E.  NICHOLSON  Gloss.  Terms 
Coal  Trade  Northumbld.  <y  Durh.  (E.D.D.). 

Shift  (J"ift),  V*  Forms:  I  sciftau,  scyftan,  2 
scyfton,  4  schiften,  scift,  schifte,  schyft, 
schefte,  4-6  schyfte,  schil't,  4-7  shifte,  5  scifto, 
schyftyn,  5-6  shyfte,  6  shyfb,  schyffte,  4- 
shift.  Pa.  t.  i  scifte,  1-2  scyfte,  3  shiftede,  4 
schift,  4-5  shifte,  5  schifte,  shift,  chefte,  6 
shyfted,  6-  shifted.  Pa.  pple.  I  scift,  2  scyft, 
2-3  iscift,  3  scift,  4  ischyft,  shift,  scheft, 
schifted,  4-5  schift,  5  schufte,  shyfte,  scyfftyd, 
schirTted,  6  scheftyd,  shyfted,  -yd,  6-  shifted. 
[OE.  sciftan  wk.  vb.  corresponds  to  OFris.  skifta 
to  determine  (WFris.  skifte,  skiftsje  to  separate, 
NFris.  skeft  to  divide,  change),  MLG.,  LG.,  Du. 
schiften  to  divide,  separate,  MHG.  (MG.)  schihten 
(mod.G.  schichtett)  to  divide,  classify,  arrange  in 
order,  ON.  skipta  (whence  SKIPT  z/.i)  to  share, 
divide,  change  (Sw.,  Norw.  skifta,  Da.  skifte]  \— 
OTeut.  *skiftjan,  f.  Teut.  root  *skip-  in  ON.  skipa 
to  arrange,  assign,  etc.] 


I.  To  put  in  order,  arrange. 

fl.  trans.  To  appoint,  ordain,  arrange,  assign, 
dispose  in  order.  Obs. 

c  1000  Secular  Laws  Edgar  §  7  (Liebermann)  204/3  Scifte 
\v.rr,  sceawie,  sceapije]  man  of  cam  Demote  "da  oe  him 
toridan.  a  1023  WULFSTAN  Horn,  xxxvii.  11883)  T?6  Moyses 
..be  godes  agenum  dihte  rihte  laje  scyfte.  auzz  O.  E. 
Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1046,  pa  scyfte  man  Harold  [read 
Ueorn]  eorl  up  (>a?s  cynges  scipe  he  Harold  eorl  aer  steonle. 
ci2oo  ORMIN  470  Korr  prestess  banne  &  dajcncss  ec  shifTte- 
denn  hemtu  bitwencnn  Whillc  here  shollde  serrfenn  iirrst. 
13..  A'.  A/is.  6714  (Laud  MS.),  pe  messagers  a^ein  lie 
shifter,  c  1386  CHAUCER  2«ff  Afeff'j  T.  278  WitnesTyburces 
and  Valerians  shrifte,  To  whiche  god  of  his  bountee  wolde 
slufte  Corones  two  of  fioures.  1390  Gnwi-.R  Conf.  I.  323 
For  thou  benymst  me  thilke  yiftc,  Which  Hth  noght  in  thi 
mihttoscliifte.  a  1400  Marie  A  rth.  2456  Thane  the  schalkes 
scharpelye  scheftys  theire  horsez.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk. 
8715  And  thus  haue  thei  her  armes  schiffted,  Ther  baneres 
are  wel  hye  lyffted. 

2.  To  apportion,  distribute ;  to  separate  into 
shares,  divide;  rare!y\.o  divide  or  partition  off  from. 

c  looo  Secular  Laws  Cnut  §  78  (Liebermann)  364-3  For  (>a 
yrfcnuman  to  landc  &  to  a^btaiij  &  scyftan  hit  swioe  rihte. 
a  1175  Cott.  Hoin.  237  Ac  3ief;e  habbeS  understands  hat  we 
5iu  er  sede  eter  gate  me  his  scyft  and  her  me  hi  to  SesceodeS, 
c  1200  I 'ices  cy  Virt.  37  Si  recte  offers,  et  non  recte  diuidis, 
peccasti,  '  ^if  ou  right  offrest  and  noht  nht  ne  sciftst,  3u 
sene^est  mare  ^an  ou  god  do'.  ("1315  SMOKEHAM  iv.  178 
pys  manere  senne  nys  nau^t  ones,  Ac  hys  ischy[f]t  in  biy. 
c  1330  Arth.  <$•  Merl.  1482  A  i^rut  scliode  Of  grauel  &  ctj>e 
al  so,  pat  hem  hadde  schifted  ato.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III. 
294  Al  freliche  of  his  oghne  ylfte  His  wliute,  among  hem 
forto  schifte.  c  1425  Cast.  /Y>"jt"'.  108  in  Macro  Plays  80 
To  putte  his  good  in  gouernaunce.  .he  wolde  bat  it  were 
scyfftyd  a-mongis  his  ny  kynne.  c  1440  /Vyw/.  Patf.  446/1 
Schyftyn,  or  partyn,  or  delyn,  divido^  fiartior,  1483  in 
loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  A  pp.  v.  317  To  take. .the 
same  harvest  corne  ^o  boght  and  to  shyfte  ond  distrihuti;  it 
upon  the  comtnj'nes.  1529  S.  FISH  SufpL  Beggar*  (Arb.)  5 
Nowe  Itt  vs  then  compare  the  nombre  of  this  vnkintl  idcll 
sort  vnto  the  nombre  of  the  laye  people  and  \ve  shall  se 
whctlier  it  be  indifferently  shifted  or  not  that  they  shuld 
haue  half.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  rcrainb.  Kent  (1826)  477 
They  of  this  our  Kentish  countrie,  do  yet  call  their  pai  tition 
of  landc  ^shifting)  even  by  the  very  same  woord  that  the 
lawe  of  Canutus  many  yeeres  since  termed  it.  1703  NKVK 
City  <V  C.  Purchaser  229  A  little  square  corner  of  a  Room, 
shifted  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Room  by  the  Wainscot. 
1735-6  PEGGE  KenfListtts. 

al'sol.  c  1^30  A  rth.  <y  Mcrl.  2194  King  Ban  hadde.  .be  cite 
of  Beuoit  6c  Bohort  hadde  ^e  cite  of  (iaines..&  bus  bai 
hadde  schift  atvo. 

f3.  To  shift  ones  hand,  one's  words  :  to  act  or 
speak  in  a  particular  manner.  Also  nfl.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  23390  Als  suith  mai  bou  cum  bider,  Al 
at  bi  wil  or  elles  quider,  Nu  at  be  erth  mi  at  be  lift,  Or 
hu  sumeuer  bou  will  \>e  scift.  Ibid.  23703  And  bus-gat  sal 
he  schift  his  hand,  pe  werld  {read  iuiih  CJtt.  MS.  lauerd] 
bat  es  ai  lastand.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI,  B.  xx.  166  And  uldc 
hent  good  hope  and  hastilich  he  shifte  [r.r.  chifte]  hym. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  136  And  loke  wel  that  he  ne  schifte 
Hise  wordes  to  no  wicked  use.  14..  Sir  Beues  (M.)  502 
And  he  sye,  it  was  no  better  paye,  But  shifte  hym  in  the 
beste  way.  1574  W.  BOURHR  Regiment  Sea  (1577)  Intrpd. 
7  b,  And  to  haue  capacitie  howe  for  to  handle  or  shift  him- 
selfe  in  foule  weather  or  stormes. 

f  4.  intr.  To  manage  matters  ;  to  deal,  bargain, 
make  arrangements  with  ;  to  make  provision  for. 
To  let  (persons)  shift  [=  F.  laisser  faire\  :  to  let 
(them)  take  their  own  course,  not  to  interfere.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4440  He  ferd  ai  wit  so  mikel  thrift  pat 
al  was  don  als  he  wald  scift.  c  1400  Sywdone  Bab.  2704 
With  these  meyne  moste  we  shifte,  To  haue  parte  of  here 
vitailes  her.  c  1489  CtixroxSonnesofAywonx.  274,  I  holpe 
theym  not  nor  I  was  not  agenst  theym  but  wythdrewe  me 
aside  &  lete  the  other  shyfte  [Fr.  laissay  faire  les  antres] 
wyth  theym  and  I  stode  styll.  Ibid.  xii.  301  Lete  theym 
shyfte  [Fr.  laissez  les  faire}  hardely,  they  two  togyder. 
Ibid.  xix.  403  Let  hym  shyfte  with  the  kynge  as  he 
wyl.  1490  —  Eneydos  xxxix.  129  He  lete  theym  shyfte, 
&  fought  tyll  that  the  euyn  departed  theym.  1513  MORE 
Rick.  Ill  (1883)  39  And  shyfte  whoso  would  with  thys 
busynes  afterwarde  :  for  he  neuer  entended  more  to  moue 
her  in  that  matter.  1529  RASTELL  Pastyme  (1811)  271 
Because  they  lacked  money,  they  shyfted  with  the  staple  of 
Caleys  for  .xviti.  thousande  pounde.  1549  CHEKE  Hurt 
Sedit.  (1641)  42  Caterpillers  destroy  the  fruit,  an  hurtfull 
thing  and  well  shifted  for,  by  a  diligent  overseer. 
f  b.  ?  To  bestir  oneself.  Obs. 

a  1400  Morte  Arth,  3847  And  so  they  schyfte  and  schove, 
be  schotte  to  the  erthe.  c  1473  Partcnay  2792  So  he  shifte 
And  smote  here  And  ther  so  faste,  That  the  yren  dore  perscd 
at  the  laste. 

t  o.   To  shift  in  the.  world,  also  quasi-trans.  to 
shift  the  world',  to  face  the  chances  of  life.   Obs. 

1536  LADY  ROCHEFORD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  63 
And  I  not  assuryd  of  no  more.,  then  one  hundreth  Marke  ; 
whyche  ys  veary  hard  for  me  to  schyffte  the  worldd  wythall. 
1555  W.  WATREMAN  FardU  Facions  i.  i.  24  They  ware 
banysshed  that  enhabitaunce  of  pleasure  [Paradise]  and 
driuen  to  shift  the  world.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist. 
386  Chaunge  this  your  perillous  purpose,  and  determine 
otherwise  to  shifte  m  the  worldc. 

5.  To  manage  to  effect  one's  purposes,  or  to 
make  a  living,  by  one's  own  devices ;  to  succeed, 
get  on  (well  or  ill).  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1531  Du  WES  Introd.Fr.  in  Palsgr.  940  To  shyfte,  clieitir. 
1562  BP.  PILKINGTON  Abdias  Pref.  Aaivb,  Many  fishes  be 
raueners,  yet  the  yong  fish  encreases  :  the  Hawkes  be  gredy 
yet  shifts  the  littell  byrds.  1568  C.  W[ATSON]  Polybins  61 
The  inhabitants  haumg  repaired  their  walles,  shifted  well 
wyth  this  their  lingering  off.  1591  SPENSER  M.  Hubbcrd 
660  So  well  they  shifted,  that  the  Ape  anon  Himselfe  had 
cloathed  like  a  Gentleman.  1610  MIPOLETON  Chaste  Maya 
u.  24  She  that  hath  wit,  may  shift  any-where.  c  1650  Don 


Bellianis  226  Here  we  can  do  no  otherwise,  replied  he,  but 
in  the  city  we  may  better  shift.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i. 
(Globe)  281,  I  had  some  Inclination  to  give  them  their  lives, 
if  they  thought  they  could  shift  on  Shore.  1775  JOHNSON 
West.  /jY.,  Coriatachan  118  The  rider  then  dismounts  and 
all  shift  as  they  can. 

a\\*s\~trans.  1836  CABI.YI.E  Let.  16  May  in  Atlantic 
Monthly  (1898)  Sept.  205,  I  have  no  doubt  Hubert  will  shift 
his  way  with  all  dexterity,  .thro'  that  Cuttun  Babylon. 

b.  *  To  act  or  live  though  with  difficulty  '  (J.) ; 
to  manage  with  something  inferior  or  without 
something  desirable;  to  make  shift. 

1673  TEMPLE  Adi\  Trade  Ire!.  Wks.  1720  I.  116  Common 
Garrans  shift  upon  Grass  the  Year  round.  1723  !-*!•-  FOK 
Col.  Jack  (1840)  128  The  first  [hard  work]  I  had  been  an 
utter  stranger  to,  the  h^t  [hard  fare]  I  could  shift  well 
enough  with.  1793  S.MEATON  Edystonc  L.  Introd,  6  After 
the  public  had  shifted  with  having  the  fire  bel-.'W  t  r  ihu 
term  of  ten  years.  1815  JANE  ALS;  i:x  Emma  viii,  >iit;  i-> 
left  in  Mrs.  Goddard's  hands  to  shift  as  she  can.  1865 
Cornh.  Mag.  Oct.  513  Might  not  the  colonists  shift  for  the 
present  with  the  southern  island  ?  1900  Pilot  7  July  i ''•/-* 
Congregations  were  deprived  of  their  pastors,  and  had  to 
shift  as  they  best  could  without  them. 

6.  To  employ  shifts  or  evasions ;  to  practise  or 
use  indirect  methods  ;  to  practise  or  live  by  fraud, 
or  temporary  expedients. 

1579  LYLY  Enphues  (Arb.)  35  If  I  be  in  Crete,  I  can  lye, 
if  in  Greece  I  can  shift,  if  in  Italy  I  can  court  it.  1586 
A.  DAY  l-'.ng.  Secretary  n.  (16251  20  There  be  those  that  will 
iustifie  that  by  such  incanes  y"  doe  .shift  now  and  then  \eiy 
cunningly.  1615  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Rwcngc  Wks.  i6jo 
n.  144/1  To  Sharke  or  Shift,  or  Cony-catch  for  mony.  1634 
LEVKTT  Ordering  pf  Bees  42  They  arc  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  yonj;  lices  who  know  not  how  to  shift  and  rob 
as  the  old  one-?  do.  1706  PHILLIES  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Shift, .. 
to  double  or  dodge,  as  wild  Heasls  do  when  hunted.  1808 
SCOTT  Mai  m.  11.  xxix,  To  WMtby's  convent  fled  the  maid, 
Th  •  h.ited  match  to  shun.  'Ho!  shifts  she  thus?'  King 
Henry  cried. 

7.  To  shift  for  oneself:  to  provide  for  one's  own 
safely,    interests,  or  livelihood    (implying    cither 
absence  of  aid,  or,  sometimes,  want  of  concern  for 
others)  ;   to  depend  on  one's  own  efforts. 

a  1513  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  cxxviii.  fiSii)  no  The  fir-It-  was 
of  laufull  age,  soo  that  he  my^lu  hclpe  <S:  slufte  for  hym 
selfe.  1529  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.l  II.  183  He 
putt  the  poore  man  in  jepardy  of  his  lylT  yff  he  had  nott 
.shyftyd  the  better  for  hym  self.  1593  Tell-troth*s  X .  Y. 
Gift  (1076)  6  The  birdes  brinee  upp  the  yong  untill  they  can 
sliift  for  themselves.  1643  UAKI:I:  Chron,,  Kick.  ///,  iji 
His  complices  shifted  for  tliemst-lves.  1709  SWIM  Advanc<nt. 
A' dig.  32  As  if  the  Physicians  should  . .  leave  their  Patients 
to  shift  for  themselves.  1808  Sr.iir  in  Lockhart  (1837)  I. 
i.  5  This  occasioned  a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  father, 
\vho  left  him  to  shift  for  himself.  1877  FKOL'DK  Sh  •>•;  Stud. 
(1883)  IV.  i.  x.  Uj  All.  .forsook  him  to  shift  for  themselves. 

b.  transf.  of  inanimate  or  immaterial  things. 
1689  POITLE  tr.  Lo.ke's  ist  Let.  L.'s  Wks.  1727  II.  248  For 

the  Truth  certainly  would  do  well  enough,  if  she  were  once 
left  to  shift  for  herself.  1788  FRANK ux  Antobiog.  YYks. 
1840  I.  210,  I  concluded  to  let  my  papers  shift  for  thein- 
selve>.  1859  JKI-HSON  Brittany  \\.  16  (Sewage]  depo>ited 
on  the  pavement,  where  it  U  left  to  shift  for  itself. 

c.  To  shift  for  one's  own  safety,  etc. 

1511  Guy Ifor tie's  Pilgr.  CCamden)  60  Kuery  man  to  shyfte 
for  his  escape  as  Almyghty  God  wolde  yeue  theym  grace. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  12  Our  Fleet  lay  a  hull..iai.h 
shifting  for  its  owne  safe  tie.  1858  FKOUHE  Hist.  l:.ng.  I\'. 
xviii.  17  They  were  obliged  to  shift  as  they  could  for  their 
own  security. 

II.  To  change. 

8.  trans.  To  change,  to  replace  by  another  of  the 
kind.     With  plural  object :  To  quit  one  and  take 
another  of  (the  things  indicated).  Obs.  exc.  (some- 
what arc/i.}  with  obj.  a  quality  or  appearance,  as 
to  sJiift  shapes. 

r  1250  6V«.  ff  Ex.  1732  Ten  bi3es  Sus  b'mnen  .vi.  ^cr, 
Shiftede  iacob  hirdenesse  her.  1545  Act  37  Hen.  /-'///c.  9, 
§  5  The  wares,  .so  bargayned,  solde,  eschaunged  or  sliift L-d. 
1618  CHAPMAN  Hesiotfs  Georg.  n.  517  The  shameles.se  Man 
shifts  friends  still  with  his  place.  1667  PEPVS  Diary  3  Oct., 
There  staid.. till  he  shifted  his  horses.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg, 
Geofff.  iv.  639  Having  shifted  ev'ry  Form  to  scape,  Con- 
vinc'd  of  Conquest,  he  resum'd  his  Shape.  1760  T.  HUTCH- 
INSON  Hist.  Mass.  ii.  212  How  many  times  did.. the  clergy 
..change  or  shift  their  opinions?  1864  TENNYSON  Voyage 
v,  The  peaky  islet  shifted  shapes. 

b.  Cookery.  To  change  (the  water  in  which 
something  is  steeped).  Also,  to  change  the  water 
for,  to  transfer  to  another  water.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1675  HANNAH  WOOLLEY  Gcntlew.  Contp.  125  Then  steep 
the  [Ca!ves-]Head  in  fair  water  warm  five  hours,  in  that 
time  shift  it  twice  or  thrice.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xi. 
122  Shift  the  Water  two  or  three  times.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD 
Eng.  Housekpr.dw'S)  169  Shift  the  peel  into  clean  water 
twice  in  the  boiling. 

t  C.  Phrases.  To  shift  a  mind;  to  change  one's 
mind.  To  shift  hands  :  =  'to  change  hands'; 
also,  to  change  one's  ground  in  argument.  Obs. 

1611  MIDDLETON  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girl  E  i,  But  sleepe 
vpon  this  once  more  sir,  you  may  chance  shift  a  minde  to 
morrow,  c  1680  BKVERIDGE  Serin.  (1729)  II.  85  His  affec- 
tions all  shifting  hands  as  it  were,  and  changing  objects 
with  one  another.  i6oa  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Def. 
People  Pref.  14  Crafty  Turn-coat !  Are  you  not  asham'd  to 
shitt  hands  thus  in  things  that  are  Sacred?  1699  BENTLEY 
Phalaris  296  This  being  the  Point  he  promised  to  prove, 
he  presently  shifts  hands,  and  changes  the  Question. 

t  d.  To  change  (places).  Also  intr.  to  change 
places  with.  Obs. 

1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1704)  150  That  they  should  thus  shift 
places,  is  very  convenient  for  them.  1785  BUKNS  Ef>.  y. 
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Lagraik  21  Apr.  xiii,  Wi'  cits  nor  lairds  I  wadna  shift,  In  a' 
their  pride  ! 

t  e.  Shipbuilding,  (a]  To  replace  (old  timbers, 
etc.)  with  new.  (b}  [V  From  SHIFT  sb.  16.]  To  adjust 
the  *  shift  *  of  (planks,  etc.)  in  building  a  vessel. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace,  New  Invent,  76  She  shifted  none  of  her 
said  Rudder-Irons.  1711  \V.  SUTHERLAND Skipbuild.  Assist. 
47  A  Ship's  Bottom,  .wherein  are  shewed  the  Shifting, 
Scarfing  or  Over-launching  the  Planks.  1793  SM EATON 
Edystone  L.  §  85  twtt'j  The  term  shifting  a  timber  in  Ship- 
wrightry  signifies  in  general  the  substitution  of  a  piece  of 
new  timber  in  the  place  of  a  piece  of  old.  1805  Shipwright's 
Vade-M.  201  The  Wales  must  be  wrought  of  such  lengths, 
and  the  butts  shifted,  so  as  to  give  the  strongest  shift  to  the 
ports  and  each  other.  i8sz  KISCHAM  Ship  Kuildingn.  i_ed.  3) 
39  The  butts  are  properly  placed,  or  what  is  technically 
called  properly  shifted,  when  they  are  suitably  disposed  in 
relation  to  the  ports  and  to  each  other. 

f.  intr.   To  undergo  transmutation  ;  to  change. 

1605  B.  JOXSON  I'olpone  \.  ii,  But  I  come  not  here,  to  dis- 
course of  that  matter,. .Or  his  telling  how  Elements  shift. 
1878  B.  TAYLOR  Deukalion  \.  ii.  24  Let  Proteus  shift  in 
ocean  From  shape  to  shape  that  eludes. 

9.  trans.    To  change   (one's    own    or    another's 
clothing).     Now  chiefly  dial.    Alsoy?^. 

c  1400  Rule  cfSt.  Kenet  (Prose)  36  Tuinne  paire  cla^is  sal 
ilkuin  haue  for  to  scifte  and  for  to  waisse ;  yef  bai  haue 
mare,  it  sal  be  scorn.  1530  PAI.SGK.  703/1  1  shyfte  garmentes, 
jt'  change,  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  fy  Mel.  n,  Wks.  1856  I.  26 
Would'st  thou  have  us  sluts,  and  never  shift  the  vestur  of  our 
thoughts?  1605  B.  JONSOX  Volponc  i.  ii,  But  I  Would  aske, 
how  of  late,  thou  hast  suffered  translation,  And  shifted  thy 
coat,  in  these  dayes  of  Reformation?  1723  DK  FOE  Col. 
Jack  (1840)  82,  I  went  immediately  to  shift  my  clothes. 
7844-48  W.  BARNES  roems  Rural  Life  185  Poll  an'  Nan 
runn'd  otTup  stairs,  To  shift  ther  dings. 

t  b.  To  change  (a  person's)  clothes;  to  dress 
in  fresh  underclothing.  Qbs. 

a  1548  HALL  Citron**  Rich.  /If,  26  They  bothe  descended 
to  the  highe  altare  and  were  shifted  from  their  robes.  1579- 
80  NORTH  Plutarch,  Marcus  L'ato  (1595!  382  His  wife  did 
vnswadell  the  young  boy  to  wash  and  shift  him.  1613  PUR- 
CHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  6n  Xeyther  may  she  speake,  but 
by  those  Magi'tx  is  shifted  and  gallantly  adorned.  1754-64 
SMELLIE  Midivif.  I.  204  She  must  then  be  shifted  with  a 
clean,  warm,  half  shift,  linen-skirt  and  bed-gown. 

c.  reft.  To  change  one's  clothing;    to   put  on 
fresh  clothing,  esp.  undergarments.    Obs.  exc.  dial. 
f  Formerly  const,  into,  out  of ^  from,  etc.  (clothes). 

i53oPALSGR.  703/1  In  the  sommer  season  I  love  to  shyfte  me 
often,  a  i$$H\Li.Chrpn.tIIen,l//ff,64  He  shifted  hymself 
into  a  robe  of  a  Cardinall.  1558  in  Kempe  Losely  MSS. 
(1836)  185  He  hath  not  left  hym  a  shert  there  to  shy  ft 
hym  with  all.  1622  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  India.  (1908) 
II.  125  Nott  leavinge  one  ragge  to  shift  us.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  i.  53,  I  was  wet,  had  no  Cloaths  to  shift  me.  1839 
Heref.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  man  who  changes  his  clothes  is  said 
'  to  shift  himself. 

d.  inlr.  for  re/I,    t  Const,  into. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  186  [It]  taught  me  to  shift  Into  a 
madmans  rags.  ^*&\ws,GLoveofFame\\.  42  She  begs  you 
just  would  turn  you,  while  she  shifts.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise 
Midge  x.x.  (1836)  II.  304  We.  .shifted,  breakfasted,  and,, 
returned  to  Ballywindle.  1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  Amer. 
30  After  getting  shifted  I  turned  in  and  was  soon  asleep. 

10.  trans.  To  change  (the  scene) :  see  SCENE  4. 
1599,  1611  [see  SCENE  4].     1692  Scarronides  \\.  Pref.  3  The 

Scenes  in  our  publick  Theatres  are  not  shifted  so  often  as 
our  thoughts.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  m.  363  'Tis  time,  high 
time,  to  shift  this  dismal  scene,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xxiii.  (1861)  V.  117  The  scene  of  the  negociation  was 
again  changed.  Having  been  shifted  from  France  to  Eng- 
land, it  was  shifted  from  England  to  Holland. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  scene  :  To  change.     Const,  to. 

1828  SCOTT  /"'.  M.  Perth  i,  Gazing  on  the  sqene  before  me 
as  if  I  had  been  afraid  it  would  shift  like  those  in  a  theatre 
before  [etc.].  1861  PALEY  ^schylus^  Eumen.  (ed.  2)  Introd., 
The  scene  shifts  to  the  latter  place. 

f  11.  trans.  To  cause  (a  set  of  workmen)  to 
change  places  with  another  set.  Also  said  of  a 
gang  of  workmen  :  To  replace  (another  gang  or 
set)  as  a  relief ;  also  inlr.  for  refl. 

1673  Haddock  Corr.  28  in  Camden  Miscell.  VIII,  I  went 
on  bord  the  R.  Charles  to  shift  the  men.     1791  SMEATON 
Edystone  /-.§  123  The  companies  at  this  time  shifted  there. 
Ibid,  §  232  Jessop  and  company  went  out  to  shift  Richardson. 
III.  To  change  the  place  of,  to  remove. 
*  transitive  uses. 

12.  To  transfer  from  one  place  to  another ;  to 
remove;  to  alter  the  position  of.  Const,  from, 
out  of,  to  ;  also  often  with  adv.  or  advb.  phrase. 

a.  with  obj.  a  person,    f  Also  reft,  to  withdraw. 
c  1375  Cursor  M.  24807  (Fairf.)  Vn-til  ship  sone  was  he 

shift,  c  1430  Syr  Gcner,  (Roxb.)  9822  And  thus  this  goode 
knight  thei  shift  Euen  to  the  Citie  of  Damas.  1575  GAS- 
COIGNE  Hemetes  the  Heremyte  Wks.  1910  II.  482  Being 
shifted  from  >••  sighte  of  yl  I  sought  above  all  thinges  in 
the  world.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  <$• 
Princ,  vi.  III.  53  He  was  shifted  to  a  more  commodious 
apartment. 

reft.  1555  J.  PROCTOR  Wyafs  Rebell.  39  [They]  con- 
sideringe.. their  chiefe  strength  thus  tourned  vppon  them, 
.  .shifted  them  selues  awaye.  1643  BAKER  Chron.,  Eliz.  107 
He  came  all  in  a  sweat  to  the  Sheriff  Smith's  house,  who 
shifteth  himself  forth  at  a  back  door. 

b.  With  obj.  a  material  thing.     In  Gardening, 
to  transplant. 

c  1425  Cast.  Persev.  2850  in  Macro  Plays  162,  I  may  not 
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that  he  helpes  not  to  take  away  ?  He  shift  a  Trencher  ?  he 
scrape  a  Trencher  ?  1680  SIR  C.  LVTTELTON  in  Hatton  Con: 
(Camden)  232  Tother  day,  in  shifting  of  a  cabinet.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  i  July  (1815)  214  He  re-ascends  into 
the  apartment  by  the  steps,  which  had  been  shifted  for  that 
purpose.  1830  GALT  Laivrte  T.  n.  iii,  He  showed  me  how 
to  shift  the  plants.  1878  HUXLEY  Pkysiogr.  209  It  is  the 
land  and  not  the  sea  that  has  shifted  its  level.  1879  FROUDE 
C&sar  xxii.  386  Csesar  had  shifted  his  camp  continually. 

c.  With  immaterial  object.  Often  with  reference 
to  a  metaphorical  burden :  To  transfer  (blame, 
responsibility,  etc.)  from  (a  person,  oneself)  to  or 
upon  another. 

a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  196  This  answer 
gave  he,  as  mycht  appear,  to  schift  ower  the  argument  upon 
the  Freare,  as  that  he  did.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  n. 
§  54  Every  man  shifting  the  fault  from  himself.  1774  SIR 
J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  R.  A.  10  Dec.  (1778)  204  The  name  of 
Genius  then  shifted  its  application.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Conq.  (1877)  I.  vi.  498  A  feeling  of  this  inconsistency  led 
several  later  writers  to  shift  the  story  to  a  later  time.  1869 
TOZKR  HighL  Turkey  II.  252  The  license  which  is  admitted 
in  shifting  the  accent  for  purposes  of  scansion  and  rhyme. 
1885  DUXCKLEY  in  Manch.  Weekly  Times  7  Feb.  5/5  The 
burden  of  taxation  has  been  shifted  from  articles  of  neces- 
sary consumption  to  luxuries. 

t  d.  To  palm  off  (something)  on  a  person ;  to 
get  rid  of  by  handing  0zw  (something  undesirable) 
to  another.  Obs. 

1634  CANNE  Necess,  Sefiar.  (1849)  289  Some  merchants 
who.  .will  show  the  buyer  a  little  that  is  good,  and  by  this 
means  cunningly  shift  all  the  rest  upon  him.  1659  Clarke 
Papers  (Camden)  IV.  290  The  proclamation  declaring  M. 
Gen.  Efferton,  &c.,  rebells  and  traytours  came. .to  a  petty 
constable  of  tin"-;  towne,  who  shifted  it  over  to  another  well- 
affected  constable. 

13.  Naut*  a.  To  change  or  alter  the  position  of 
(a  sail,  spar,  the  helm,  etc.). 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  515  As  when  a  Ship. .where  the 
Wind  Veres  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  Saile.  1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  \.  ii.  18  Shift  the  Mizen  tack,  hawl 
bout  fore  Bowline.  1795  NELSON  13  Mar.  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
(1845)  II.  14  Employed  shifting  our  topsails  and  splicing 
our  rigging.  1823  H.  B.  GASCOIGNE  Path  to  Naval  Fame 
50  The  nngl'd  Jib  with  speed  they  hoist  away,  Then  Shift 
the  Helm  to  make  her  cast  right  way.  1846  A.  YOUNG 
Nattt.  Diet.  150  Shift  the  Helm !  to  put  it  from  starboard 
to  port,  or  the  reverse. 

t  b.  To  record  the  variations  of  (the  tide),  the 
positions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Obs. 

a  1592  LODGE  &  GREENE  Looking  Gl,  (1598)  E  i  b,  Lets 
see  the  proudest  scholler  stir  his  course  Or  shift  his  tides 
as  Silly  sailers  do.  1594  J.  DAVIS  Seamans  Seer.  (1607)  n 
The  necessary  instrument  for  the  yong  practising  seamans 
use,  named  an  Horizontall  tyde  Table,  whereby  he  may 
shift  his  Sun  and  Moone  (as  they  terme  it). 

C.  Of  a  ship  or  a  navigator:  To  undergo  dis- 
placement of  (cargo  or  ballast). 

1854  G.  B.  RICHARDSON  Univ.  Code  v.  (ed.  12)  803,  I  have 
shifted  my  ballast.  1880  Times  17  Dec.  5/6  The  Isabel,., 
laden  with  oats,  arrived . .  with  cargo  shifted. 

14.  To  alter  the  direction  of. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  3  He  not  being  so  often 
called  upon  to  shift  his  Course,  or  hand  his  Sails.  1781 
Cowi'ER  Table  T.  387  Th'  inestimable  estimate  of  Brown 
Rose  like  a  paper-kite,  and  charm'd  the  town ;  But  measures, 
plann'd  and  executed  well,  Shifted  the  wind  that  rais'd  it, 
and  it  fell.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  n.  iiu  149  As 
when  the  winds  are  shifted  Shine  snowy  sails. 

15.  To  change  or  alter  (one's  or   its   position, 
place);  to  change  (one's   lodging,    abode,   etc.). 
f  Phrase,  to  shift  place  (s. 

In  early  examples  really  a  contextual  application  of  sense  8. 

1563-83  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  54/2  Many  times  he  [Origen]  was 
compelled  to  shift  places  and  houses.  1587  HARRISON  Eng~ 
land  n.  xix.  205/2  They  must  needs  shift  soile,  and  seeke 
vnto  other  countries.  1595  DANIEL  Civ.  IVars  i.  Ixix, 
Happy  confmers  you  of  other  landes  That  shift  your  soile 
and  oft  scape  tyrants  hands.  1667  PEPVS  Diary  6  May, 
At  his  coming  to  town  again,  [he]  had  shifted  his  lodgings. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  133  The  fiery  Courser,  when 
he  hears  from  far.. the  Shouts  of  War,  Shifts  Place.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  268  As  quails  and  wood-cocks 
shift  their  habitations  in  winter,  so  also  does  the  cuckoo. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  ii.  18  Advancing  and  retreating  as  the 
spray  shifted  its  position. 

16.  To  get  (a  person)  out  of  the  way.     In  early 
use  chiefly  with  away  (see  also  12  a).    In  later  use 
without  adv.:  To  get  rid  of  (an  enemy  or  rival). 
Now  slang  or  colloq^  to  dislodge  (a  body  of  the 
enemy)  ;  (of  a  horse)  to  throw  (the  rider) ;  also 
euphemistically,  to  (  put  out  of  the  way',  murder. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  i.  79  Whil'st  you  were  heere,  p're- 
whelmed  with  your  griefe.  .Cassio  came  hither.  I  shifted 
him  away.  1615  R.  COCKS  Z?/ary(Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  19  He  will 
be  shifted  out  of  his  government  or  kingdom.  1703  DK. 
GJUEKNSB.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  u.  IV.  238  In  a  short 
time  the  Duke  of  Quecnsberry  was  to  be  shifted  out,  so  as 
he  was  to  be  sole  Secretary.  1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift 
Amer.  180  Although  the  wicked  little  beast  did  his  utmost 
to  shift  me,  I  managed  to  frustrate  his  efforts.  1898  Daily 
News  29  Sept.  3/2  [The  enemy]  were  four  to  our  one,  but 
we  shifted  them.  Ibid.  10  Oct.  5/1  That  would-be  criminals 
. .  dp  sometimes  cast  about  for  safe  means  of  *  shifting '  incon- 
venient relatives,  or  enemies,  there  is,  we  fear,  little  doubt. 
b.  colloq.  or  slang.  To  '  put  away  ', '  dispose  of, 
consume  (a  quantity  of  food  or  drink). 

1896  P.  A.  GRAHAM  Red  Scaur  xvii.  263  Did  you  ever  see 
her.  .shiftin'  a  curran'  dumplin'  ?  1907  H.  WYNDHAM  flare 
of  Footlights  xxii,  Lord,  but  he  can  shift  his  liquor  ! 

1 17.  To  avoid,  elude,  escape.  Obs. 

1595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars\\\.  Ixxvii,  He ..  now  strikes  againe, 
Then  nimbly  shiftes  a  thrust,  then  lendes  a  wound.  1667 


SHIFT. 

•J- 9U.THR1E  in  U**on  Mag.  Oct  (1902)  463  It  [a  cross]  is  an 
affliction  man  cannot  shift  except  he  shift  duty.  1678 
BUNYAN  PUgr.  i.  (1875)  70  These  Beasts  range  in  the  night 
for  their  prey,  and  if  they  should  meet  with  me  in  the  dark, 
how  should  I  shift  them  !  17*4  A.  SHIELDS  Life  Reuwlck 
(1827)  60  Whereby  they  were. .  convinced  of  the  Evil  of  these 
Courses  they  had  taken,  to  shift  and  shun  Suffering.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mort.  xxxviii,  *  Hush  !  hush  ! '  said  Jenny,  whose 
interest  lay  particularly  in  shifting  further  enquiry. 
tb.  To  decline,  shirk  (a  duty).  Obs. 
ci6n  CHAPMAN  fliadxn.  233  This  motion,  Glaucus  shifted 
not,  hut  (without  words)  obeyd. 

fc.  To  pass,  get  through  (a  period  of  time; 
to  '  kill '  time.     Also,  to  put  off,  defer.     Chiefly 
Sc.  Obs. 

ci56zE.  UNDERHiLLinTVarr.  Reform.  (Camden)  149  Ther 
was . .  no  better  place  to  shifte  the  Easter  tyme  in  then  quene 
Maryes  courte.  1721  RAMSAY  Lucky  Spruce  5  When  she  now 
faun,  That  death  nae  langer  wad  be  shifted,  She  thus  began. 
1730  T.  BOSTON  View  this  fy  other  World\VJV)}  389  It  will 
be  dear-bought  ease  that  is  got  by  shifting  to  make  ready. 
Ibid.  390  These  thoughts  are  shifted,  till  they  force  in  them- 
selves by  death  at  the  door,  a  1733  —  Ace.  My  Life  (1908) 
8x  It  was  suggested.. that  Langton  minded  to  shift  it  till 
Michaelmas  was  past.  1766  A.  NICOL  Poems  i  (E.D.D.) 
Cast  wholly  on  the  care  of  Heav'n  I  shifted  time,  toss'd  by 
hard  fortune,  Till  I  was  near  the  age  of  fourteen. 

fd.  To  quit  or  leave  (a  place).    Obs.  rare. 

a  1642  SUCKLING  Goblins  \.  Wks.  1874  II.  u  Shift,  shift 
the  place,  the  wood  is  dangerous  :  As  you  love  safety, 
follow  me.  1822  SCOTT  Peveril\\\i,  They  say  he  goes  to 
shift  the  country. 

"t*  18.  To  rid  of.     Often  reft,  and  passive. 

1567  DRANT  Horace^  Ep.  i.  xiii.  E  iij,  If  that  my  booke  be 
burthenouse  shift  the  of  it  be  tyme.  ci6ioSiR  J.  MELVIL 
Mem.  (1735)  346,  I  did  what  I  could  to  be  shifted  of  the 
said  Commission.  1613  BEAUM.  &  FL,  Hon.  Man's  Fort. 
iv.  i,  Shift  your  house,  Lady  of  'em,  for  I  know  'em,  They 
come  to  steal  Napkins,  and  your  Spoons.  1657  C.  HOOLE 
Corderius'sSchool-Colloq.  (1688)  102  He  says  that  he  by 
God's  blessing,  is  now  quite  shift  of  his  fever. 

19.  Shift  off.  f  a.  To  put  off,  remove  (a 
covering,  a  garment)  ;  fig.  to  remove  from  oneself 
or  another  (a  burden).  Obs. 

1567  FENTON  Trag.  Disc.  Ded.  (1898)  I.  3  Old,  not  in 
yeares,  wich  the  most  parte  cold  be  content  to  shyfte  of 
and  forgo.  1635  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Riondis  Banuh'd  Virg. 
157  Deadora..  hastily  shifted  off  her  gowne.  1673  R.LEIGH 
Trattsp.  Rck.  61  The  bishop,  .would  haue  declin'd  the 
office,  and  shifted  it  off  to  one  of  his  chaplains.  1786-1805 
TOOKE  Pttrley  Introd.  6  To  take  upon  my  shoulders  a 
burthen  which  you  seem  desirous  to  shift  off  upon  me. 
t  b.  colloq.  To  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  (drink). 

1660  PEPYS  Diary  17  Aug.,  I  saw  Mr.  Creed  show  many 
of  the  strangest  emotions  to  shift  off  his  drink  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life. 

c.  To  evade,  turn  aside  (an  argument) ;  to  evade 
fulfilment  of  (a  duty,  a  promise). 

1577  tr.  Bullingcr's  Decades  n.  iiL  133  Let  vs  not  lye,  nor 


goe  about  with  subtiltie  to  shifte  off  the  othe  that  once  we 
haue  made.     1674  HICKMAN  Quit/quart.   Hist.  (ed.  2)  39 

>  the  X. 


:  made.  »— » 

The  calling  of  a  Councel  had  been  shifted  off  by  Leo  t 

a  1768  SECKEK  Serin.  (1770)  I.  iii.  59  Many  of  them. .shift 
off  the  Subject,  as  well  and  as  soon  as  they  can.  1774  REID 
Aristotle's  Logic  iv.  §  7  Conceiving  that  he  intended  to 
shift  off  his  second  payment. 

d.  To  put  (a  person)  off  with  an  excuse  or  a 
subterfuge  ;  to  get  rid  of  (a  person). 

c  1385  Faire  Km  \\.  iii,  Here  commeth  Valingford  ;  Shift 
him  off  now.  as  thou  hast  done  the  other.  1607  Lingua  i. 
vii.  B  3  b,  Where  shall  I  run  ?  how  shall  I  shift  him  of?  1748 
[?  NOBLE]  Voy.  E.  Indies  (1762)  31  The  poor  planter. .was 
shifted  off  with  a  trifling  answer.  1779  JOHNSON  Lives 
Poets,  Dcnham  P  42  Now  and  then  the  reader  is  shifted  off 
with  what  he  can  get. 

**  intransitive  uses. 

20.  To  move  from  one  place  to  another ;  esp.  to 
change  one's  lodging, 

1530  PALSGR.  703/1  You  can  never  thrive,  you  use  to  shift 
so  often.  1376  FLEMING  tr.  Cains'  Dogges  i.  (1880)  6  To 
and  fro  runne  they,  from  place  to  place  shift  they,  vntil 
they  haue  attained  to  that  plot  of  grounde  where  they 
passed  ouer.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1149/1  After 
that  he  shifted  to  one  James  Mower  a  shipmaster,  who 
dwelt  at  Milton  shore.  1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  Stella  4  July, 
Her  life  passes  with  boarding  in  some  country  town  as 
cheap  as  she  can,  and  when  she  runs  out,  shifting  to  some 
cheaper  place.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  i.  iii,  On  the  2oth  of 
March  1815,  the  family  had  to  shift. 

21,  To  move  about,  to  move  from  one  position 
to  another,  to  move  slightly.    Also  with  advs. 

1595  Saviolo's^  Practise  i.  £2,  But  when  the  scholler  shall 
giue  the  mandritta,  the  maister  must  shifte  a  little  with  his 
bodye.  1692  R-  L'ESTKANGE  Fables  Ixviii.  67  A  Natural 
Levity  that  puts  us  upon  Shifting  and  Changing.  1815 
J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  $  Art  I.  598  The  nodes  shift  back- 
wards about  19$°  in  the  ecliptic  every  year.  1833  TENNYSON 
Goose  vii,  She  shifted  in  her  elbow-chair.  1878  HUXLEY 
Physiogr,  180  Its  [the  sea's]  level  is  constantly  shifting  up 
and  down. 

b.  of  immaterial  things. 

i6oz  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  Hi.  (1612)  234  Our  Thoughts 
be  shifting  to  and  fro.  1744  ARMSTRONG  Art  Pres.  Health 
n.  244  Happiness,  .that  from  stage  to  stage  Invites  us  still, 
but  shifts  as  we  pursue. 

c.  Naut.  Of  cargo,  ballast :  To  move  from  its 
proper  position,  so  as  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of 
the  vessel. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  377/1  They  would  have 
little  or  no  occasion  for  ballast,  and  if  any  was  used,  could 
incur  less  danger  from  its  shifting.  1913  Times  19  Dec. 
20/5  There  is  always  the  risk  that  a  grain  cargo  may  shift. 

d.  Of  the  wind:  To  change  its  direction.  Const,  to. 
(.•1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1892)  II.  659  The  wind.. begins  to 
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sift  [sff]  already.  1687  A.  LOVF.LL  tr.  ThevenoCs  Trav,  i. 
14  The  wind.,  shifted  to  and  agen  from  East  to  North.  1825 
T,  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  u.  Passion  fy  Princ.  xiii.  III.  311 
The  wind  shifted  a  point  or  two  to  the  northward  of  east. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  10  Sept.  5/5  The  wind  has  shifted 
round  to  due  west. 

e.  In  playing  the  violin  or  other  instrument  of 
the  viol  class,  to  move  the  left  hand  from  one 
position  to  another  on  the  neck  of  the  instrument. 

1891  LATARCHE  Violin  Student's  Alan.  7  Shifting..  .To 
shift  from  the  fifth  to  the  higher  positions,  before  moving 
the  hand,  throw  back  the  thumb  until  the  neck  rests  on  the 
first  joint. 

22.  To  move  away,  withdraw,  depart ;  esp,  to 
slip  off  unobserved.  Now  only  with  away. 

1590  SHAKS.  Coin.  Err.  v.  168  Oh  Mistris,  Mistris,  shift 
and  saue  your  selfe.  1593  —  Lucr.  1104  No  obiect  but  her 
passions  strength  renewes :  And  as  one  shiftes  another 
htraight  insewes.  1623  EINGIIAM  Xcncphon  72  He  shifted 
away  by  night,  leauing  his  sonne  behinde  him.  1629  R. 
L'EsTRANGE  fatfjMtta,  Life  (1733)  808  He  put  himself  into 
a  Disguise,  .and  so  shifted  away  till  he  came  to  a  certain 
Village  of  his  own.  1862  Miss  BKADDON  Lady  And  Icy  xxii, 
The  eyes  that  had  been  looking  at  bis  shifted  away  as  he 
spoke. 

b.  Law.  Of  an  estate  :  To  pass  away  from  one 
owner  to  another. 

1844  J.  WII.UAMS  Real  Prop.  (1877)  252  The  lands  will 
shift  away  from  him,  and  vest  in  the  person  next  entitled 
in  remainder. 

Shiftable  (Jiftab'l),  a.    [f.  SHIFT  v.  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  shifted,  removable. 

1742  BAILEY  (ed.  10),  cites  Shaks.  [erroneously],  1903 
T.  C.  SMITH  in  R.  Wallace;  Life  <f-  Last  Leaves  121  To 
him  Gladstone's  '  well  of  truth  '  seemed  to  have  many  shift- 
able  bottoms. 

2.  Able  to  shift  for  himself.    ?  nonce-ttsc. 

1861  W.  B.  BROOKP.  Out  with  Garibaldi  xvi.  292  The  old 
soldiers . .  smoking  their  pipes  quietly,  or . .  helping  their  less 
shiftable  comrades. 

Shifted  (Jl*ft6d),  ///.  a.  [f.  SHIFT  v.  +  -ED  i.] 
In  senses  of  the  verb,  f  Of  a  snake  :  That  has 
changed  its  skin.  Of  a  ship's  ballast  or  cargo  (see 
quot.  1760). 

1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  23  Like  a  shifted  winde  vnto  a 
saile,  It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about.  1648 
HEKKICK  Hesfier.,  Oberons  Palace  67  The  roome  is  hung 
with  the  blew  skin  Of  shifted  snake.  1700  DRVDEN  Ovid's 
Pythag.  Philos.  389  All  Things  are  alter 'd,  nothing  is  de- 
stroy'd,  The  shifted  Scene,  for  some  new  Show  employ 'd. 
1760  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Shifted,  the  state  of 
a  ship's  ballast  or  cargo  when  it  is  shaken  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  1897  F.  THOMPSON  New  Poems  132  Even  with 
the  shifted  Poise  and  footing  of  my  thought. 

Slliften  (Ji'fbfl),  v.  Obs.  exc.  </m/.  (E.  Anglian}. 
[f.  SHIFT  v.  +  -EN  -r>.]  trans.  To  remove  (a.  thing) 
from  one  place  to  another ;  to  change  (one's  clothes 
or  garments).  Also  in  knitting  (see  quot.  a  1825). 

1544  PHAEH  Pestilence  (1553)  N  viij.  It  is  good  for  him  to 
shiften  his  bedde  out  of  one  chamber  into  another,  a  1825 
FOHBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Shiften.  i.  To  change  linen.  2.  To 
shift  stitches  from  one  pin  to  another  in  knitting. 


the  shiftnings  be  cut  out  at  Mr.  Robert  Woodgate's.  a  1825 
FORBV  yoc.  E.  Anglia  II.  297  A  poor  woman  begs  of  the 
overseer,  to  give  her  boy,  who  is  going  out  to  service  *  only 
a  shiftening,  two  of  each  sort,  one  on  and  one  off'. 

Shifter  (JVfUi).    [f.  SHIFT  v.  +  -EB!.] 

1.  One  who  shifts  something  (in  any  sense  of 
the  vb.);  spec,  a  scene- shifter. 

1571  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  8  §  4  All. .other  Doynges  whatsoever 
for  Gayiie..whereuppon  is  not  reserved. .to  the  Lender 
Contracter  Shyfter  Forbearer  or  Deliverer  above  the  Summe 
ofTenne  Poundes  for  the  Loane  or  Forbearinge  of  a  Hundred 
Poundes  for  one  yere.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  n. 
iii,  He  is  no  great  shifter ;  once  a  yeare  his  Apparel  is  ready 
to  veuolt.  1680  Ke flections  on  late  Libel  on  Curse-ye-Meroz 
28  The  Author  had  (in  all  probability)  been  Lecturer  there 
at  this  day,  (for  he  is  no  Starter,  nor  Shifter,  nor  Swapper  of 
Livings*.  17x1  ADUISOH  Spect.  No.  42  f  3  Two  or  three 
shifters  of  scenes,  with  the  two  candle-snuffers,  make  up  a 
cpmpleat  body  of  Guards  upon  the  English  stage.  1761 
CHURCHILL  ffoccfaf  006  Then  came  drum,  trumpet,  hautboy, 
fiddle,  flute,  Next,  snuffer,  sweeper,  shifter,  soldier,  mute 
1887  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  26  Oct.  6/1  The  cords.,  by  which  the 
scenes  were  raised  and  lowered  were  so  crossed  and  entangled 
that  the  shifters  could  not  find  those  belonging  to  [etc.]. 

•f  2.  Shifter  away  :  one  who  eludes,  orsets  aside. 

1555  RIDLEY  in  Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1583)  1451/1  This  is  a 
greuous  contumely,  that  you  call  me  a  shifter  away  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  Doctours. 

t  o.  One  who  resorts  to  petty  shifts  or  tricks,  or 
who  practises  artifice  ;  an  idle,  thriftless  fellow ; 
a  trickster,  cozener,  etc.  Also  wither.  Obs. 

c  15/62  E.  UNDKRHILL  in  Narr.  Reform.  (Camden)  158 
Another  spitefull  enemy  att  Stepeney,  callede  Banbery,  a 
shifter,  adycer,a  hore-hunter.  1561  AWDELAY  Frat.  Vacab. 
(1869)  3  The  company  of  Cousoners  and  Shifters.  1584  G. 
WHETSTONE  Mirr.  Mag.  Cities  26  These  expert  Shifters, 
by  falce  Dice,  slipperie  castynge,  or  some  other  nice  Sleight : 
.  .wyll  make  their  Purses  as  emptie  of  Money,  as  the  Catte 
the  Mouses  headde  of  Braynes.  1612  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit. 
iv.  40  The  great  abuse  by  som  shifters,  who  go  vnder  the 
name  of  Scriueners.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Brit.  IIL  130  In 
worldly  matters,  practis'd  and  cunning  Shifters. 

Cunningly.  (Cf.  i.)  1619  FLETCHER  Bloody Bro.iv.  ii,  They 
have  so  little  [clothes]  As  well  may  free  them  from  the  name 
of  shifters. 

b.  One  who  uses  evasive  reasoning. 

1567-9  JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  n.  v.  (1611)  141  It  were  hard  to 
say,  that  Christ,  his  Apostles,  the  Prophets  and  holy  Fathers 
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I  were  shifters,  and  Heretikes.  1648  JENKYN  Blind  Guide  Hi. 
I  36  Poore  shifter  !.  .it  seemes  the  novice  hath,  .driven  you  to 
[  another  shift.  1899  Westm.  Caz.  23  Dec.  3/2  Shiftings  and 
j  wrigg lings  which  have  made  the  shifters  and  wrigglers  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  all  sensible  people. 
t4.  Naut.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1704   J.    HARRIS  Lex.   Tcchn.   I,  Shifters,  certain    Men 
aboard  a  Man  of  War  who  arc  employed  by  the  Cooks  to 
shift  or  change  the  Water  in  which  the  Flesh  or  Fish  is  put 
and  laid  for  some  time,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  Kettle. 
1750  BLANCKLEY  Na~'.  Expositor,     1751  SMOU.ICTT  Per.  Pic. 
ii,  I  have ..  served  all  offices  on  board  from  cook's  shifter  to 
the  command  of  a  vessel.     1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
'    (1780^  Shifter,  a  person  appointed  to  assist  the  ship's  cook, 
•    particularly  in.. steeping,  and  shifting  the  salt  provisions. 

5.  Mining.  (See  quots.  1894,  1906.) 

1830  T.  WILSON  Pitman'' s  Pay  (1843)  57  Aw  Sat  at  furst 

a  shifter's  place,  And  then  a  deputy  was  myed.     1880  Leeds 

Mercury  16  Sept.  8  William  Hartley,  a  master  shifter  said 

that   he  worked    in  No.  2    Huttnn  or    Harvey  seam.     1894 

!    Northnmi'ld.  Gloss.,  Shifter,  Shift-wan^  a  man  who  pro 

!    pares  the  working  places  at  night  in  a  colliery  for  the  men 

'    who  come  in  at  next  shift — Shifters  work  by  the  day  or 

shift,  as  distinct  from  hewers,  who  work  by  the  ton  or  yard. 

1906  Daily  AVrw  17  Oct.  7/1  A  .shifter.. is  a  man  whose 

chief  duties  are  to  keep  the  tunnels  clear  of  falls  of  coal,  and 

,    to  shore  up  unsafe  places. 

6.  Mcch.   A  contrivance    used    for    shifting.     In 
many  applications}   e.g.  a  kind  of  clutch  serving 
to  transfer  a  belt  from  one  pulley  to  another ;  also 

,    (see  quot.  1875). 

1869  RANKING  Machine  $•  Hand-tools  PI,  I  q,  This  shaft 
actuates  a  vertical  rock  shaft,,  .impartingthe  required  motion 
to  the  belt  shifter  on  the  top  of  the  machine.  1875  KNIGH  r 
Diet.  Meek.,  Shifter  \k\\\\. Ling-machine),  one  of  the  l-eardle--, 
needles . .  which . .  operate  to  disengage  the  outer  loops  of  the 
course  and  put  them  on  the  next  inner  or  the  next  outer 
needles  for  narrowing  or  widening. 

Shiftful  (Jrftful),  a.  rare.  [f.  SHIFT  sb.  + 
-FUL.]  Full  of  shifts  or  devices. 

1615  SVLVKSIKR  Batt.  Yvry  333  The  most  he  fears, is  least 
Some's  shift-full  feare,-  .finde  out..Som  Flat,  sum  Foord,.. 
To  passe  the  Eure.  1881  GAKDINF.K  hitrf\i.  l-'.n-^.  His:.  \.  iii. 
44  If  William  had  not  had  something  more  than  mere  shiftful 
contrivance  in  reserve.  1887  FOWLER  Princ.  Morals  219 
The  general  admiration  for  the  wily  and  sniftful  Oil\  >^eu^. 
Hence  Shi'fbfulness. 

1863  KisGSi.EY//m?r«.  i.That  hero  of 'Arrab  ',  who  proved, 
by  his  valour,  pertinacity,  and  shiftfulne.-.s,  not  unworthy  of 
his  great  ancestor  Hereward. 

Shiftily  iJVftili),  adv.  [f.  SHIFTY  a.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  a  shifty  manner. 

1878  P.  HAVNK  Pitrif.  Kev.  ii.  49  Williams  bad  intrigued 
boldly  and  shiftily.  1887  R.  W.  DIXON  Lyrii  at  Poems  22 
When  the  cloud  grows  luminous  and  shiftily  riven. 

Shiftiness  (JHtines).  [f.  SHIFTY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
I  The  character  or  quality  of  being  shifty  in  any  sense. 

1839  CA.RLYLK  Chartism  v.  135  Shiftiness. .is  a  kind  of 
j  thing  that  fancies  itself,  .to  be  talent.  1893  Times  n  May 
'  9/4  The  shiftiness  of  the  present  Government. 

Shifting  Ji'ftig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SHIFT  v.  +  -ING  1. 
Cf.  ON.  skipting  division,  change.] 

f  1.  Used  for  :  A  (  course'  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood. Obs. 

c  izoo  ORMIN  467  He  wass  i  J^att  shifTtinng  sett  ban 
nemmnedd  wass  Abya  [cf.  Vulgate  :  dc  vice  Abia], 

2.  The  action  of  the  verb  SHIFT  in  various  senses. 

a.  Changing,  moving. 

c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  446/1  Schyftynge,  or  chaungynge, 
mutaciOt  commutacio,  permutacio.  Schyftynge,  or  remov- 
ynge,  amocio.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Dec.  116,  I.. 
woont  to  frame  mypype,Vnto  the  shifting  of  the  shepheard-, 
foote.  1611  HOBBES  tr.  Thucyii,  (1822)  8  After  the  Trojan  war 
the  Grecians  continued  still  their  shiftings  and  transplanta- 
;  lions.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  Ixii,  The  strange 
shifting  of  Tides  in  this  River.  1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4819/2 
The  sudden.  .Shiftings  of  the  Weather,  1780  BURKE  Sp. 
Bristol  Wks.  III.  374  Of  no  use  but  to  indicate  the  shiftings 
of  every  fashionable  gale.  1837  CARI.YLE/'>.  Rev.ll.  i.  ii,  As 
in  some  sudden  shifting  of  the  Earth's  axis.  1885  BAGGAT,- 
LAY  in  Laiv  Rej>,  29  Chanc.  Div.  439  The  shifting  of  the 
capital  of  Italy  from  Florence  to  Rome.  1901  '  LINESMAN  ' 
Words  by  Eyewitness  vii.  (1902)  155  With  their  sidelong 
glances  and  uneasy  shiftings. 

with  adverbs. 

1562  [lip.  COOPER]  Answ.  Def.  Truth  iii.  i8b,  Itwearebut 
the  shiftinge  backe  of  one  winge  of  the  battayle.  1575-85 
ABP.  SANDYS  Semi.  xii.  197  Delatories  and  shift  ings  off  weare 
out  many  a  iust  cause.  1834-6  P.  BARLOW  Manuf.  in 
Encycl.  Metro}.  (1845)  VIII.  736/1  The  shifting  back  of  the 
bed  dies. 

b.  The  action  or  practice  of  devising  expedients, 
,    or   of  using  evasions;    a   device,    expedient;   an 

evasion,  shift.     Often  in//.     ?  Obs.  or  dial. 

1559  BERCHKR  Nobil.  Women  (Roxb.  1904)  124/2  Ye  can- 
i  not,  for  all  your  shy  ft  Inge,  denye  but  man  hath  the  better 
case.  1616  Rich  Cabinet  137  b,  Shifting  is  a  very  poore  and 
troublesome  trade,  if  a  man  haue  no  other  meanes,  to  get  his 
liuing.  1691  HARTCLIFFE  Virtues  177  Men  of  brave  Spirits 
. .  have  made  no  scruple  to  use  these  shiftings  to  save  them- 
selves or  their  Friends. 

o.   Boxing  and  Fencing.     (See  quots.) 

ciBoo  Mod.  Art  Boxing  31  Shf/tinf^  running  from  your 
adversary  whenever  he  attempts  to  hit  you,  or  to  come  near 
you,  or  when  you  have  struck  him.  i8az  EC;AN  Boxiana 
(1830)  I.  98  Tom,  finding  he  was  over-matched,  was  obliged 
..to  have  recourse  to  shifting  to  prevent  his  being  beat 
straight  forward.  1828  Encycl.  Mttrop.  (1845)  XIX.  85/1 
(Fencing),  Caveatingt  changing^  Disengaging,  or  Shifting, 
slipping  off  your  adversary's  blade  to  the  opposite  side, 
when  you  feel  him  endeavouring  to  Bind  your  own. 

d.  Ship-building :  (see  quots.).  Cf.  SHIFT  v. 
8e  and  so.  16. 
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1805  Ship-fright's  Vatic- M.  131  Shifting,  the  art  of  setting 
off  the  length  of  the  planks  of  the  bottom,  topside,  &c.  that 
the  butts  may  over-run  each  other,  in  order  to  make  a  good 
shift.  Replacing  old  stuff  with  new  is  also  called  shifting. 
1830  HEDDERWICK  A/ar.  Arc/tit.  272  The  first  futtock  re- 
quires to  be  very  long,  to  make  a  proper  shifting  past  the 
floor-bead,  and  extend  down  to  the  side  of  the  keel. 

t  3.   concr.   A  change  of  clothes.    Obs.  rare-'1. 

1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  m.  §  88.  349  Plagues  oft  ari-.e 
..from  noisome  savours,  from  want  of  cleanc  shiftings. from 
unwholsomc  food. 

4.  Comb.  :  shifting-boards  (sec  quot.  1846)  ; 
f  shifting  day,  the  clay  for  changing  one's  clothes 
or  undergarments ;  shifting-movement  Orgaii- 
hnilding  (see  quot.)  ;  f  shifting-room,  an  aclorV 
dressing-room. 

1846  A.  Yo'  NG  -Vrtw/.  Did.,  *Shifting-&aardst  one  or 
ni'iie  wooden  partitions  put  up  fore-and-aft  in  a  vessel\ 
hold . .  for  the  purpose  uf  preventing  the  shifting  of  a  cat  g-i. 
1697  YAXCRUGH  Re  laps*  in.  iii,  And  if  it  was  not  *  .shift  ing 
I  Jay,  let  her  put  on  a  clean  Tucker,  quick  !  1876  HII.IS 
Ctitech.  Organ  viii.  (1878)56  A*shifting-movement  is  an  old 
contrivance  for  shutting  off  the  loud  stops  [of  an  organ]  by 
means  of  a  pedal :  it.,  is  now  superseded  by  the  composition 
pedals.  1740  CIHBKR  --I/.V.  (1756)  I.  272,  I  haulM  him  by 
the  sleeve  into  my  "shifting-room. 

Shifting  'vji'itiij),  ///.  a.  ff.  SHIFT  v.  , 
-ix<;  'A] 

1.  1  hat  shifts  or  changes  position  or  direction. 

'479  Office  Mayor  Bristol  in  F.ng.  67/^(1870)425  The 
shyftyng  daies  of  the  woke,  specially  the  Wensdaies  and 
Satiruaies,  the  Maire  bath  be  vsid  to  walke  in  the  moreii- 
ynges  to  the  Brewers  bowses.  1644  MII/IUN  Dirorce  i<:d.  :•) 
To  Parl.  A  4  b,  Let  him  bethink  him  wilball  ln.w  l.<;  \\i\\ 
soder  up  the  shifting  flaws  of  liis  utigirt  permissions,  his 
venial  and  unvenial  dispences.  1735  SOMKHVILM-:  (7i,tst'  iv. 
70  Nor  less  the  shifting  Cur  avoid,  that  breaks  Illusive  from 
the  Pack.  1791  I;URKK  Let.  Mcint>.  .\'at.  AssemHy  U'ks. 
\  I.  \  >  The  shifting  tides  of  fear  and  hope.  1814  Scour 
Diary  31  July  in  Lockhart  (1837)  III.  iv.  140  A  whole  parish 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  shifting  >arid*..  1859  (ii.N.  1*. 
TuiiMisON  Audi  Al:.  II.  App.  y,  In  a  shifting  -ale  the 
seaman  will  do  many  tilings,  which  are  the  last  lie  w>ni!d 
have  done  an  hour  before.  1871  Km  KMAN  Hist.  fcss.  -Ser. 

1.  viii.  239  'I  be  shifting  relations  between  France  and  Nor- 
mandy during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

b.  Special  collocations  :  shifting  backstays, 
ballast  ^see  quots.)  ;  shifting  bar  Printing, 
1  a  cross-bar  removably  dovetailed  into  a  chase  ' 
(Knight  Diet.  JAv//.  1875)  ;  shifting  centre 
Mr.i  ACKNTUE  ;  shifting  use  J.nw,  a  use  properly 
created  for  the  benefit  of  one  person,  hut  so  as  to 
pass  from  him  upon  a  specified  contingency  and 
vest  wholly  or  in  part  in  another. 

i86jSM\TH  Sailor's  ll'<>r,i-M:,  *  Shifting  backstays,,  .those 
which  can  be  changed  from  one  side  of  a  shift  to  the  other, 
as  the  occasion  demands.  1785  (it<^si.  l^ict.  I'u.'^ar  j'., 
'Shifting  Ballast,  a  term  used  by  sail'  .rs,  to  signify  sulkier-. 
passengers,  or  any  landsmen  on  board.  1867  SMYTH  Sailer  s 
W'ord-bk.)  Shifting  ballast,  pig-  of  iron,  bags  of  sand,  &c., 
used  for  ballast,  and  capable  of  being  moved  to  trim  the 
vessel.  Also,  a  term  applied  to  messengers,  soldiers,  and 
live-stock.  1794  ^Shifting-centre  [see  M  j-.i  ACKNTKK].  1846 
A.  YOUNG  Xaitt.  Diet.  211  Mcta-ccntt\\  sometimes  called  the 
Shifting  Centre.  1765  ULACKSTONK  Contm.  11.335  'U"s  's 
.sometimes  called  a  secondary,  sometimes  a  *>hiftinjj,  use. 
1844  J.  WILLIAMS  Real  Trap.  (1877)  293  The  establishment 
of  shifting  and  contingent  uses  occasioned  great  difficulties 
to  the  early  lawyers, 

2.  That   uses    shifts,  tricks,   deceit,  expedients, 
subterfuges,  or  evasions. 

1581  A.  HALI,  Iliad  i.  7  Among  the  Kings  a  coward  vile, 
a  slouthful  shifting  Oxc.  1587  HARRISON  Kngland  n.  \i. 
186/1  Yoong  shifting  gentlemen,  which  oftentimes  doo  beare 
more  port  than  they  are  able  to  mainteine.  1659  MILTON  Ciril 
I' oiver  in  Eccl.  Causes  54  Opposing  truth  to  error,  no  un- 
equal match  ;  truth  the  strong  to  error  the  weak  though 
she  and  shifting.  1737  Gent  I.  Mag,  VII.  570/1  Nor  winged 
flight,  nor  shifting  wiles,  Cou'd  save  'em  from  his  deadly 
tuils.  1795  WINUHAM  S/>.  5  Jan.  (1812)  I.  261  What  course 
of  candour  and  fair  reasoning  is  a  match  for  this  shifting 
subtlety? 

Hence  Slii'ftingly  adv.,  Slii  fting-ness. 

1573  TUSSEK  llttsb.  (1878)  17  To  hate  to  liue  in  infamie, 
through  craft,  and  lining  shiftirrgly.  1613  SIR  E.  HOBY 
Counter-sn,  Ishtnael  Rabshacheh  14  Thus  doth  he..thitikc 
shifiingly  to  hide  that,  which  he  dares  not  doctrinally 
defend.  i6a4  GATAKER  Transubst.  109  And  this  is. .when 
they  speake  mystically  or  shiftingly,  as  hee  speaketh.  1866 
Spectator  8  Dec.  1353  The  wonderful  variety  and  shifting- 
ness  of  the  grounds  taken  by  their  advocates. 

Shiftless    (fi 'files),  a.    [f.  SHIFT  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
1 1.  Helpless  for  self-defence;  void  of  cunning 
or  artifice.    Obs. 

1562  BP.  PILKINGTON  Abdias  Pref.  Aa  ivb,  Wylde  beastes 
be  cruel,  yet  god  defends  the  sh  if  ties  .sheepe.  1577  KENDALL 
Flowers  of  Epigr.,  Trifles  24  b,  I  neuer  would  haue  thought 
The  selie  simple  shiftlesse  Bee  could  haue  suche  mischief 
wrought.  1616  R.  HILL  Fathiv.  Prayert  Direct,  to  live 
well  65  Because  of  my  selfe  I  am  shiftlesse  to  auoid  them 
[occasions  of  sinnej.  1698  FRVF.R  Ace.  E.  India  $•  /*.  122 
A  Sea-Tortoise,  .being  taken  and  turned  on  its  back  is 
shiftless. 

2.  Lacking  in  resource  ;  incapable  of  shifting  for 
oneself;  hence,  lazy,  inefficient. 

158*  in  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  (1732)  I.  407  Having  been  either 
popish  Priests  or  shiftless  men,  thrust  in  upon  the  Ministry. 
a  1697  AUBREY  Lntst  Witiceslaus  Hollar(i%i$  II.  402  He 
was  a  very  friendly  good-natured  man  as  could  be,  but 
shiftlesse  as  to  the  world,  and  dyed  not  rich,  a  1691  WOOD 
Fasti  Oxon.  I.  871  Jon.  Pell.. was  a  shiftless  man  as  to 
worldly  affairs.  17..  ELIZ.  CARTER  Lett.  (1808)  n8,I  hope 
this  shiftless  friend  of  mine  was  not  the  very  thief  that  stole 
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your  Tasso.  1837  CAKLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vn.  iv,  Poor  M.  de 
Gouvion  is  shiftless  in  this  extremity.  1865  DICKENS  Mut. 
Fr.  in.  x,  Mr.  Wrayburn.  .all  idle  and  shiftless,  stood  by 
her  bench  looking  on.  1891  HARDY  Tess  iii,  Going  to  hunt 
up  her  shiftless  husband  at  the  inn. 

b.  Of  actions  :  Indicating  shiftlessness ;  ineffec- 
tive, futile. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  I.  vi.  (1614)  33  Forcing  him  to 
his  manifold  shifts,  and  shiftlesse  remouings.  1678  GALF. 
Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  in.  iii.  65  How  poor  and  shiftlesse  this  shift 
is  we  have  already  demonstrated.  v  a  1862  THOREAU  Yankee 
in  Canada  ii.  (1866)  27  This  looked  very  shiftless,  especially 
in  a  country  abounding  in  water-power. 

t  3.  Not  shifted  or  changed  ;   unvarying.    Obs. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  xci.  (1612)  37°  When  Canons, 
Rubrick,  Liturgie,  and  Discipline  throughout  One  shiftlesse 
Practise  had,  not  to  Indifferencie  a  flout. 

4.  Without  a  shift  or  shirt,  rare. 

1680  OTWAY  Manns  n.  ii,  He  threaten'd  me  to  banish  me 
his  house,  Naked  and  shiftless  to  the  world.     1856  MlRIVAUE 
Rom.  Emf.  xxxviii.  (1865)  IV.  336  Actaeon,  who  had  startled 
the  shiftless  Diana. 

Hence  Shi'ftlessly  adv.,  Shl'ftlessness. 

1681  FLAVEL  Righteous  Man's  Ref.  265  The  misery  and 
shiftlessness  of  their  condition.     1837   EMERSON   Address, 
Amer.  Schol.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  183  In  the  long  period  of  his 
[ihe  scholar's]  preparation,  he  must  betray  often  an  ignorance 
and  shiftlessness  in  popular  arts.    1847  WEBSTER,  Shiftlessly. 
1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commit'.  III.  cxii.  608  The  larger  cities 
..where  recent  emigrants,  with  the  shiftlessness  of  Europe 
still  clinging  round  them,  are  huddled  together  in  squalor. 

Shiftning,  var.  SUIFTEN-ING  vbl.  sb. 
Shifty  (jVfti),  a.     [f.  SHIFT  s6.  +  -T.] 

1.  Full  of  shifts  or  expedients  ;  well  able  to  shift 
for  oneself. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  111/21  Shifty,  astutns,  pronidits. 
1854  EMERSON  Lett.  $  Sec.  Aims,  Resources  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  197  What  a  plastic  little  creature  he  [man]  is  !  so  shifty, 
so  adaptive!  1859  KINGSLEY  \Vater.supply  Land.  Misc.  II. 
218  The  canny,  shifty,  far-seeing  Scot,  with  that  mingled 
daring  and  caution  of  his.  1888  BLACK  In  Far  Lochabcr 
xxiii,  She  was  in  many  ways  a  shifty  and  business-like  young 
person,  who  had  early  acquired  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
t  b.  Of  a  device  :  Effective,  serviceable.  Obs. 

!g8s  GREENE  Planetom.  Wks.  (GrosarO  V.  119  Seeing 
his  troubled  minde  coulde  finde  out  no  shiftie  deuise. 

2.  Fond  of  indirect  or  dishonest  methods  ;  ad- 
dicted to  evasion  or   artifice  ;  not  straightforward, 
not  to  be  depended  on. 

1837  CARI.VI.E  Fr.  /!,-:•.  I.  iv.  iv,  A  Stanislas  Maillard,.. 
one  of  the  shiftiest  of  men.  1841  KIXSKAR  Cairo,  etc.  305  A 
most  shifty  old  fox  he  [sc.  Mehemet  Alii  is.  1879  FARRAR 
.V/.  Paul  (1883)  554  Their  Jewish  teachers  said  that  Paul 
was  shifty  and  complaisant. 

b.  Of  a  person's  attributes,  actions,  etc. 

1864  THACKERAY  D.  Dural  ii.  (1869)  10  A  handsome,  tall, 
sallow-faced  man,  with  a  shifty  eye.  1865  DICKENS  Mnt. 
l''r.  n.  vi,  I  scorn  your  shifty  evasions.  1884^  American 
VII.  213  His  political  methods  have  been  shifty  and  not 
straightforward. 

3.  Changeable  or  changeful ;  wavering,  rare. 
1882  H.  S.  HOLLAND  Logic  !,  Life  (1885)  294  Principles 

grow  vague,  and  shifty,  and  indecisive.  1884  Klanch.  Guard. 
??.  Sept.  5/4  People  of  fashion  and  taste,  .are  so  shifty  that 
they  do  not  know  their  own  minds  from  day  to  day.  1904 
R.  BRIDGES  Dctnetcr  630  Until  his  shifty  mind  Became  to 
pity  inclined. 

4.  Changing  or  shifting  in  position,  rare. 

1884  LADY  BRASSEY  in  Good  Words  V.ar.  165/1  The  wind 
was  shifty,  though  light  and  fair.  1891  MEREDITH  One  of 
our  Cong,  xxviii,  A  South-easterly  wind  blew  the  waters  to 
shifty  gold-leaf  prints  of  brilliance  under  the  sun. 

Sllig  (Jig),  v-  Obs.  exc.  dial.  rare.  In  5 
schyg^ge.  [App.  related  to  SHOO  v.,  with  differ- 
ence of  vowel  symbolic  of  lighter  movement.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  jig,  trot.   Obs. 

a  1400  Sir  Degree.  345  He  come  schygynge  ayene. 

2.  trans.  To  shake. 

c  1440  Promf.  Pan'.  446/1  Schygge  clothys  or  ojier  thyngys, 
excucio.  Ibid.,  Schyggynge,  exciissio.  1893  Broad  Nor. 
folk  (ed.  Cozens-Hardy)  27  Slmg  (also  Shig),  shake. 

||  Shigram  (Ji'gram).  Bombay.  [Derived  from 
Hindi  fighr  (Skr.  ffghra)  quick.]  A  kind  of  hack 
gharry,  or  palankin-carriage. 

1841  H.  MILLER  in  W.  W.  Peyton  Life  iv.  (1883)  57.  1852 
Life  in  Bombay  36  The  humble  shigram,  a  strange  clumsy- 
looking  article,  which  bears  a  striking  family-likeness  to  an 
English  bathing-machine.  1878  G.  SMITH  Life  J.  Wilson 
vi.  (1879)  105. 

Slug-shag,  variant  of  SHICK-SHACK. 

Shiism  (Jriz'm).  [f.  Shi-  in  SHIAH  or  SHIITE 
+  -ISM.]  The  doctrines  or  principles  of  the 
Shiahs.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  592/2. 

Shiite  (J«~3it).  Also  8  Sciaite,  9  Sheeite. 
[f.  shi-  in  SHIAH  +  -ITE.  (The  i8th  c.  form  Sciaite 
seems  to  be  f.  Arab,  ."ju-i  shiyas-iy  a  Shiite).]  A 
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1884  H.  ETH£  in  Encyd.  Brit.  XVII.  238/1  Purely  Shi'uic 
or  Isma'ilitic  ideas. 

Shikar  (Jikau),  sb.    Anglo-Ind.  Also  7  sikar, 
8  shekar.     [Urdu  (from  Persian)     \£*,  shikar.] 

Hunting;  sport  (shooting  and  hunting) ;  game. 

a  1613  W.  FINCH  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  I.  430  What- 
soeuer  is  taken  in  this  inclosure,  is  called  the  Kings  Sikar 
or  game,  whether  men  or  beasts.    1800  WELLINGTON  Let,  to    • 
T.   Mnnro  2  Mar.   in  Gurwood  Disp.  (1834)  I.  42  These    ' 
[horsemen]  divided  into  two  or  three  small  parties.. would     : 
give  a  proper  shekar  ;  and  I  strongly  advise  you  not  to  let 
the  Marhatta  boundary  stop  you  in  the  pursuit  of  your 
game  when  you  shall  once  have  started  it.     1872  *  ALIPH     ! 
CHEEM  :  (Yeldham)  Lays  of Ind  (ifyb}  181  They  talked..     ' 
Of  divers  local  matters,  acting,  racing,  and  shikar.     1886 
K.IPLING  Departm.  Ditties^  etc.   To   Unknown  Goddess  z 
A  victim  of  crafty  and  cautious  shikar. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1872  E.  IJRAUDON  Life  India  v.  181  He  is  free  to  spend 
his  days  in  the  saddle  or  on  the  shikar  ground.     1883  LD. 
SALTOUN  Scraps  II.   175  A  pair  of  light  cord  or  dungaree    i 
breeches,  and  long  yellow  sambur-skin  boots,  complete  the    j 
shikar  costume.     Ibid.    241    Followed   by  my  shikar-cart,    j 
1896  MKS.  13.  M.  CROKER  I'illage  T.  4  About  a  dozen  shikar 
parties  have  been  got  up  for  his  destruction.     Ibid.  72  You 
may  have  the  shikar  camel. 

Shikar  (Jikau),  v.     [f.  prec.] 

a.  intr.   To  hunt  animals  for  sport. 

1872  'ALIPH  CHEEM'  (Yeldham)  Lays  of  Ind  (1876)  155 
You  may  divert  your  mind  with  much  shikarring.     1905 
GLASFURD  Rifle  in  Ind.  Jungle  344  The  more  or  less  hilly    ! 
country  in  which  the  writer  has  shikar'd. 

b.  trans.  To  hunt  (an  animal).     Also  transf. 
1882  FLOVER  Unexpl.  Baluchistan  58  My  camel  was  very 

'  musty  ',  and  I  involuntarily  '  shikarred  '  three  unfortunate    : 
individuals  whom  we  met  on  the  road,  to  their  great  terror. 
1883  Chamb.  jfrnl.  22  Dec.  808/2  A  pretty  green  lizard  used 
to  come  every  forenoon,  shikarring  ants  and  other  insects. 

Shikaree    (Jika-n).     Anglo-Ind.      Also  she- 
carrie,  shikkaree,  -ie,  shikarry,  -i^e,  shikari(e,    \ 
shickaree,  shekary,  shekarree,  -y.    [Urdu  (from    j 


Pers.) 


member  of  the  Shiah  sect.     Also  attrib.  or  adj. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Sonna,  There  are  also  Sectaries    ; 
among  the   Mahometans,  called  Sciaites,   who  reject  the     , 
Traditions  of  the  Sonnites.     1759   Universal  Hist.%  Mod.    \ 
II.  42  The  Sonnites  make  use  of  the  word  Shiites^  or  Skit,    \ 
and  apply  it  to  their  adversaries,  as  a  term  of  reproach,    j 
i8ia  T.  MOORE  Intercepted  Lett.  vi.  24  You  know  our 
Sunnites,  hateful  dogs  !    Whom  every  pious  Shiite  flogs  Or    j 
longs  to  flog.    1817  C.  MILLS  Muhammedanism  369  Down    ' 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Persians  fluctuated  between 
the  Sonnite  and  Shiite  sects.     1825  HEBER  Jrttl.  25  Feb., 
A  furious  attack  on  the  Sheeite   heresy  from   the  pulpit. 
1911  iyth  Cent.  Mar.  517  A  province  which  then  and  for 
centuries  afterward  was  a  stronghold  of  Yemenite  or  Shiite. 

Hence  Sliii'tic  ft.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Shiites. 


_ 


shikari^  f.  shikar :  see  SHIKAR  sb] 


A  hunter  or  sportsman,   a.  '  A  native  expert,  who 
either  brings  in  game  on  his  own  account,  or  accom-    j 
panics  European  sportsmen  as  guide  or  aid*  (Yule). 

1827  D.  JOHNSON  Ind.  Field  Sports   25    Shecarries   are    i 
generally  Hindoos  of  a  low  cast.    1833  MUNDY/YW  <y  Pencil    , 
Sk.  I.  119  We  got  information  from  some  shikkaree  (native    j 
hunters).     1867  A.  L.  ADAMS  H'and.  Naturalist  India  233 
My  servants  and  shickaree  were  employed   in  stretching 
bear-skins.     1885  G.  S.  FOKBKS  Wild  Life  in  Canard  101 
The  .shikari  and  I  entered  the  jungle  in  pursuit. 

b.  Applied  to  a  European  sportsman. 

1860  (title),  The  Spear  and  the  Rifle  ;  or,  Recollections  of 
Sport  in  India.  By  an  Old  Shekarree  [H.  A.  Leveson]. 
1892  H.  M.  CIHCHESTER  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XXIX.  116/1 
His  [Jacob's]  prowess  as  a  shikarry  is  perpetuated  in  native 
verse.  1907  J.  H.  PATTERSON  Alan-Eaters  of  Tsavo  App.  i. 
330  The  whole  country  abounds  in  game,  and  there  cannot 
be  lack  of  sport  and  trophies  for  the  keen  shikari. 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1887  FiFE-CooKSON  Tiger  Shooting  17  A  native  merchant 
in  Dehra  had  a  good  shikarie  or  hunting-elephant.  1900 
Absent-minded  War  168  There  is  a  colour  known  to  Indian  ' 
sportsmen  as  shikarri  mixture,  a  sort  of  greenish-grey, 
which  is  practically  invisible  in  the  jungle  or  when  working 
among  trees. 

Shikho  [fl'ktf"),  sb.  Also  shiko.  [Burmese 
shi-hko.~\  The  posture  of  prostration  with  joined 
hands  and  bowed  head  assumed  by  a  Burmese  in 
presence  of  a  superior,  or  before  an  object  of 
reverence  or  worship. 

1886  YULE  &  BURNELL  Anglo-Ind.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  The  envoy 
and  his  party  sat  on  a  carpet,  but  the  attitude  had  no 
analogy  whatever  to  that  of  shikho. 

II  Shikho,  v.  Also  shekho,  shiko.  [f.  prec.] 
intr.  To  assume  the  posture  of  (  shikho  *. 

1858  YULE  Narr.  Mission  to  Ava  iv.  82  They..dropt  on 
their  knees  and  shikhoed  towards  the  palace.  1882  '  SHWAY 
YOE'  Bunnan  II.  206  Another  ceremony  is  that  of  shekho- 
ing  to  the  spire,  the  external  emblem  of  the  throne,  1890 
Times  21  Jan.  4/3  The  Burmese  merely  shikoed,  by  placing 
their  hands  on  their  foreheads  and  bending  forward. 

Shikkaree,  -ie,  -y,  variant  forms  of  SHIKAREE. 
||  Shikra    (JVkra).      Also    shikrah.      [Urdu 

(from  Pers.)  5  jCt  shikra.]    A  small  Indian  hawk, 
Astur  badius,  sometimes  used  in  falconry. 

1839  JERDON  in  Madras  Jrnl.  Lit.  <V  Sci.  X.  83  Accipiter 
dukhnnensis,   Sykes. .Chiquera  or  Shikra  H. ;    the  male    \ 
cfiipka.—  Common  sparrow-hawk.   Ibid.*  The  Shikra  is  very 
commonly  reclaimed.    1852  R.  F.  BURTON  Falconry^  Valley 
Indus  ii.  15  The  Shikrah  and  her  tiercel  the  Chipak  are    ; 
our  common  English  sparrow-hawks.     1899  A.  H.  EVANS 
Birds  iv.  157  Astur  badius>  the  Shikra,. -is  blue-grey  [etc.]. 

Shilala,  variant  of  SHILLELAGH. 

t  Shilboard.  Obs.  In  5  s(c)hilbord.  [The 
first  element  is  doubtful;  cf.  SHLELDBOARD.] 
Meaning  uncertain  :  the  conjecture  in  quot.  1837 
seems  unlikely,  as  a  plural  would  be  expected. 
Also  in  Comb,  shilboard-dog. 

1450-1  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  241  Rob.  Sawer  pro 
sarracione  i  shilbordclogge  et  aliarum  bordarum  pro  molen. 
dino  de  Milneburne.  1476-7  in  Finchale  Priojy  Ace.  (Sur- 
tdes)  p.  cccxxxvij,  Et  sarratoribus  pro  Ie  shilbord  molendini 
de  Coxhowe..xiij".  iiijd.  1477-8  Ibid.  p.  cccxl,  Et  sarra- 
toribus pro  Ie  schilbord  et  in  aliis  necessariis  x1.  [1837  G. 
JACKSON  Ibid.  Gloss.,  Shilboards  are  the  boards  or  external 
radii  fixed  to  the  rim  of  an  undershot  water  wheel.  1901 


SKILL. 

Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  Gloss.,  Shilbordclogg c. . . 
Perhaps  a  shilboard  clog  is  a  log  of  wood  suitable  for  sawing 
up  into  shilboards.] 

Shild(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHIELD. 

Shildre,  sh.ild.ur,  obs.  forms  of  SHOULDER  sb. 

t  Shrldy ,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  i  scyldis,  2  seel- 
di},  sculdi},  souldi,  3  sohuldi,  (in  comb.) 
-sMldi}.  [OE.  scyldig  =  OFris.  skeldech,  -ich 
(WFris.  skildich,  NFris.  ski/jcg),  MDu.  saildech 
(Du.  schitldig),  OS.  skulJig  (MLG.  schuldich}, 
OHG.  skitldig,  -if  (MHO.  schuldic,  -if,  etc.,  G. 
schiildig],  ON.  skyldug-r,  skuldng-r  (Norw.  skill- 
dug,  Sw.,  Da.  skyldig},  f.  OTeut.  *skuldi-,  skitlda 
fern,  debt,  guilt,  represented  by  OE.  scyld,  OS. 
sctdd,  Du.  schuld,  OIIG.  sctild,  sculda  (MHG. 
schult,  schulde,  mod.G.  schuld),  ON.  sktild :  f. 
root  *sial-  :  *skul-  to  owe  :  see  SHALL  v.]  Guilty. 

Beowulf  i(>&3  More-res  scyldiz.  ciooo  /ELFRIC  in  Lamb. 
Horn,  ^or  Se  bi8  call  swa  scyldig  [c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  115 
sculdi^j  se  be  yfel  sebafaS  swa  swa  be  oe  hyt  de5.  [c  1200 
ORMIN  18317  A  mann  D^ebshildi}  unnderr  sinne.]  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  206  Gulche  hit  ut  ine  schrifte,  utterliche,  ase  heo 
hit  dude,  beo  bet  ivele3  hire  schuldi.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath. 
2296  pah  bu  beo  schuldi  pe  ane  of  alle  clane. 

Shilela,  -agh,  -ah,  var.  ff.  SHILLELAGH. 

Shilfa  (Ji'lfa).  Sc.  Also  7  shoulfall,  9  shelfa, 
shilfy,  etc.  [Etymology  unknown.]  The  chaffinch. 

1684  SIBBALD  Scotia  lllustr,  n.  II.  18  Fringilla,  nostrati- 
bus  Sno^L'fleck  $•  Shortfall.  1792  in  Rutherford's  Border 
Almanac  1878  35  A  shilfa's  (or  chaffinchl  nest.  1884  W.  C. 
SMITH  Kildrostan  47  The  shelfa's  short  bright  note. 

Shill  (Jil),  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  exc. dial.  Forms: 
I  soyl,  3  sille,  3-5  schille,  schulle,  4-5  shyl, 
shille,  schyll(e,  shylle,  shulle,  4-6  schil(l,  5-6 
shyll,  shil,  4-7  shill.  [ME.  tf&iflt  (a  fjlL),  app. 
repr.  OE.  *scislle,  a  parallel  form  of  *tcitll  (late 
WS.  scyl,  occurring  only  once) ;  corrcsp.  to  MHG. 
schel,  schelle  sonorous,  quick  in  movement, 
luminous,  early  mod.Du.  schelle  (now  schel)  shrill, 
ON.  skjall-r  sonorous,  resounding;  f.  OTeut. 
*skcll- :  see  SKILL  n.l] 

A.  adj.  Sonorous,  resonant,  shrill. 

a  1000  Riming  Poem  27  (Gr.)  Scyl  waes  hearpe,  hlude 
hlynede.  .-1220  Bestiary  572  Mirie  36  singe5ois  mere,  and 
haueS  manie  stefnes,  manie  and  sille.  a  1250  Owl  ff  Night. 
142  Heo  song  so  lude  &  so  scharpe,  Ryht  so  me  grulde 
schille  harpe.  £1330  Arth.  f;  Merl.  6069  A  schille  horn 
bai  gun  blawe.  £1386  CHAUCER  Nun  Pr.  T.  575  Certes, 
he  lakke  Straw,  and  his  meynee  Ne  made  neuere  shoutes 
half  so  shille.  1486  Bll.  St.  Allans  d  iij,  That  thay  [the 
hawk's  bells]  be  sonowre  and  well  sowndyng  and  shi!.  1508 
DUNBAR  Tiia  Mariit  H'emen  516  Berdis  schoutit  in  schaw, 
with  thair  schill  notis.  1597  MONTGO.VERIE  Cherrie  %  Slae 
46  So  schill  in  sorrowe  was  hir  sang,  That  throwe  hir  voce 
the  roches  rang.  1598  MERES  Pallad.  Tarn.  276  As  our 
breath  doth  make  a  shiller  sound  being  sent  through  the 
narrow  channel!  of  a  Trumpet  then  if  it  be  diffused  abroad 
into  the  open  aire.  1885  W.  H.  SMITH  Walks  in  Weardale 
(ed.  2)  165  Shill,  shrill.  1892  M.  C.  F.  MORRIS  Yorks. 
Folk-Talk  367  Skill,  Sliilly  adj.  This  word  is  commonly 
applied  to  a  high  wind. ..Its  meaning. .is  clearly  'noisy  , 
'shrill'. 

B.  adv.  Sonorously,  resonantly,  shrilly. 

a  1250  Owlf;Night.  1656  Heo..  song  so  schille  &  so  brihte, 
pat  fur  &  neor  me  hit  i-herde.  « 1300  Leg .  Gregory  879  pe 
winde  blewe  schille  and  loude.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  \  n. 
46Proutof  my  faire  fetours  and  for  ich  songe  shulle.  01400 
St.  Alexius  (Laud  622)  561  ponder  dyned  shille.  £1440 
Promp.  Parv.  446/1  Schylle,  and  scharpe,  acute,  aspere, 
sonore.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xiv.  2  Ane  Joung  King 
I  hard  schoutand  schill.  1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace. 
Sev.  Late  Voy.  \.  (1694)  64  The  Men.. speak  ratling  in  the 
Throat,  and  gross;  the  Women  shiller  and  lower.  _  1781 
BURNS  My  Nanie,  O  ii,  The  westlin  wind  blaws  loud  an'shill. 
Hence  Sliilly  adv.,  SM'llness. 

a  1400-50  Wars  A  lex.  929  pen  schrikis  schilli  {Dublin 
shilly]  all  be  schalkis.  1486  Bk.  St.  Allans  d  iij,  Thay 
[Dutch  bells]  be.. sonowre  of  Ryngyng  in  shilnes.  1538 
EI.YOT  Diet.,  Sonoritas,  a  shyllenesse,  or  lowdenesse. 

Shill,  v.T-  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  I  soyllan, 
3-4  sohiU(e,  shille,  4  sehull(e,  9  shilL  [OE. 
*sciellan  (late  WS.  scyllatt),  prob.  a  str.  vb.  = 
OHG. scettan  to  resound  (MHG. schellen;  mod.G. 
only  in  pa.  pple.  verschollen  having  ceased  to 
resound,  hence  forgotten),  ON.  skjalla  to  rattle,  f. 
OTeut. *skell-(:  shall- :  skull-},  whence  OHG. scella 
fern.  (mod.G.  schelle)  bell,  OHG.  .sra/masc.  (mod.G. 
schall)  loud  sound  ;  see  also  SHILL  a.]  intr.  To 
resound ;  to  sound  loudly. 

ciooo  in  Wr..Wiilcker  215/15  Crepitat,  i.  resonat,  scylb, 
cyrmb,  rascetteb.  c  1300  K.  Horn  (Laud  MS.)  220  And 
boruuth  eche  toune  Horn  him  shilleb  soune.  13..  Guy 
ly'arw.  7286  He  grad  &  Celled  swibe  loude,  pat  it  schllled 
into  be  cloude.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumo.  631  Hure  strokes  fulle 


a  whistle. 

Hence  Shi'lling///.  a. 
a  1225  Si.  Marker.  19  '  Cum  ',  quo3  be  culure  wi5  schillmde 


Shill  (Jil),  v?  Now  did-  Forms :  I  scylian, 
4  schille,  5  sohyllyn,  7  shel,  7-9  sheal,  shill. 
[OE.  scylian,  *scielian,  ad.  or  cogn.  w.  ON.  skilja, 
whence  SKILL  v. 

App.  distinct  from  shill  v.  to  shell,  husk :  see  SHEEL  ?'.] 


SHILLELAGH. 

fl.  trans.    To  separate.   6>Ar. 

1049  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  C>,  On  byson  ylcan  jeare  Eadwerd 
cing  scylode  .ix.  scypa  of  male,  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  152 
Our  king,  That  wic  men  fra  god  sal  schille.  <.  1440  Promf. 
Parv.  446/1  Scliyllyn  owte,  or  cullyn  owte  fro  sundyr, 
stgrego.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  20  If  there  bee 
any  sheepe  that  beginne  to  ragge..yow  are  to  make  the 
sheapheard  shill  them  out.  1788  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Yorksh. 
1 1.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  To  sever  sheep  is  to  shill  them.  1790  GROSE 
Prmi.  Glass,  (ed.  2). 

2.  To  curdle  (milk).  Also  intr.,  to  become 
curdled. 

1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words  s.  v.,  To  Slual  Milk  is  to  curdle  it, 
to  separate  the  parts  of  it.  1693  KENNETT  Par.  Antiq. 
Gloss,  s.v.  HeUnue-ivall,  In  the  North  to  slulor  sheal  milk 
is  to  curdle  it.  1788  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  Gloss, 
s.  v.,  Turning  a  small  quantity  of  milk  into  curds  and  whey 
is  called  shilling  it.  1855  Whitby  Glass.,  To  Client  or  Shill, 
to  sour  milk  for  curds  by  the  usual  process.  1876  Mid- 
Yorksji.  Gloss.,  Shill,  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  curdle ;  to  scum. 

Shill,  Sc.  arid  north,  variant  of  CHILL  a. 

1599  A.  HUME  Hymties  it.  108  The  shill  and  freesing 
frosts.  1876  Mid-Yorklh,  Glass.,  Shill,  &  weather  term- 
sharply  cold. 

Snillat,  variant  of  SHII.I.HT. 

Shillelagh  ,JiUTHa,  -<vli).  Forms:  (7  She- 
lela),  b'  shelaly,  shillaley,  8-9  shillela,  6 
shilala,  shillala(h,  shilela(h,  -elagh,  shillely, 
-aly,  shillealah,  8-  shillelah,  9-  shillelagh. 
[The  name  of  a  barony  and  village  in  Co.  Wick- 
low.]  An  Irish  cudgel  of  blackthorn  or  oak. 

[1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.  39  The  Kiver  Slane..with 
that  noble  great  and  good  Wood  called  Shelela.  1773 
Batchelor  No.  27  (ed.z)  183  Shillela's  knotted  cudgels  fail.] 

1772  Town  ff  Country  Mug.  36  '  By  Jes-s,  and  that's 
mine!'  exclaim'd  I,  grasping  my  shelaly.  1785  GROSE  Diet. 
Vulgar  T.,  Shillaley,  an  oaken  sapling,  or  cudgel,  (Irish) 
from  a  wood  of  that  name  famous  for  its  oaks,  c  1800 
?  LYSAGIIT  Song,  '  The  Sprig 0/  Shillelah  ',  \Vilh  his  sprig 
of  Shillelah  and  shamrock  so  green  !  1827  SIR  J.  BARRING- 
TON  Pers.  Sketches  I.  74  He  bore  a  shillelagh,  the  growth  of 
his  own  estate.  1834  LOVER  Leg.  q  Star.  Irel.  Ser.  n.  297 
He  bowlted  into  the  cabin  wid  a  murtherin'  shillely  in  his 
fist.  1862  BORROW  Wales  II.  ix.  91  His  hat  in  one  hand 
and  his  shillealah  in  the  other. 

Shi'llet.  s.  w.  dial.  Also  shillot,  -at,  shil- 
lett,  shellet,  -at,  shilt.  [Perh.  f.  SHEEL  v.  ;  the 
word  may  go  back  to  an  OE.  lfscielet.'\  =  SHALE 
sb.'*  Also  aitrib. 

1777  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Shellet.  1813  VANCOUVER  Agric. 
Devon  ii  Here  the  soil  is  of  a  good  depth  upon  the  shillot. 
1841  Civil  Eng.  t,  Arch.  Jrnl.  IV.  359/2  The  earthy  slates 
..were  interspersed  with  blue  shillat  slates.  1859  MI-RCIII- 
SON  Silitria  xiii.  (ed.  3)  344  The  shillat  of  Cornwall.  1873 
WHYTK  MELVILLE  Katcr/elto  xxiii,  Shilt  and  shingleglitter 
on  the  bare  tops  above.  1886  W.  Somerset  Word-bk., 
Shillel,..l\iz  disintegrated  top  layer  of  the  Devonian  clay 
slate  so  common  in  West  Somerset  and  North  Devon.  1892 
H.  HUTCHINSOX  Fairway  III,  20  He.. gathered  from  the 
road  a  handful  of  loose  shillett. 

Hence  Shi-Uety  a.  (also  shillotty,  ihellety,  etc.), 
consisting  of  shillet. 

1813  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Deron  24  A  tender  loam  of  a  dark 


hunting  Exmoor  181  Our  hind  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
shillety  ground  to  double  about  a  good  deal. 

Shillibeer  (Ji-libl»j).  Also  sheUibere,  -beero. 
[Named  after  George  Shillibeer,  coach-proprietor 
(i  797-:  866).]  a.  A  name  given  to  the  omnibus 
for  some  time  after  its  introduction  into  London 
by  Shillibeer  in  1829.  b.  A  vehicle  containing  a 
mourning-carriage  and  hearse  combined,  patented 
by  Shillibeer. 

c  1835  Song  in  Ludgate  (1897)  Feb.  445  You  can  come  to 
no  harm  in  the  safe  Shillibeer.  1863  Chamb.  Encycl.  VII. 
72/2  (s.v.  Omnibus)  Shillibeer's  conveyances,  which  for 
some  time  afterwards  were  known  as  shillibeers  (an  epithet 
still  in  common  use  in  New  York),  were  of  larger  size  than 
the  French  ones,  carrying  22  passengers  inside,  and  were 
drawn  by  three  horses  abreast.  1894  Hereford  Times  28  July 
5/3  Washington  Cars  and  Shelhberes  for  Undertakers. 

Shilling  (Ji'lirj).  Forms:  i  sciUing,  soylling, 
(-ingo),  3  ssillinge,  3-6  schillinge,  4  ssyllyng, 
4-5  sehillyng(e,  sohelyng(e,  shulleng(e, 
sohullyng^e,  4-6  sohiling,  shill-,  shyllyng(e, 
-inge,  silling,  4-7  schilling,  5  sohyllynge, 
shylynge,  sohilenge,  silyn,  5-6  sheling, 
-yng^e,  shellyng^e,  6  schelmg(e,  schillengge, 
shealinge,  shyllyn,  syllyug,  4-  shilling. 
[Common  Teut. :  OE.  $cilling  masc.  =  OFris. 
stilling,  skilleng,  schilling,  MDn.  schellingh  (Dn. 
schelling),  OS.  stilling  (MLG.  schillink,  schildink, 
mod.LG.  schillink,  schilling),  OHG.  sailing,  skil- 
link,  schilling  (MUG.,  G.  schilling),  ON.  skil- 
ling-r  (Icel.  also  skildingr,  Sw.,  Da.  skilling), 
Goth,  skilliggs  :— OTeut.  *skillitjgo-z.  Adopted  in 
OSlav.  as  skulks!,  in  Sp.,  Pr. ,  Fr.  as  escalin  ( 1 3th  c. 
F.  eskallin,  mod.F.  also  schelling),  It.  sccllina. 

The  Teut.  word  is  referred  by  some  etymologists  to  the 
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Latin  word  were  commonly  used  to  render  each  other,  but  in 
England  the  correspondence  appears  to  have  been  only 
occasionally  recognized  until  Norman  times. 

The  value  of  the  'shilling  '  in  continental  Teut.  countries 
has  varied  greatly ;  its  relation  to  the  penny  and  the  pound 
has  also  varied,  though  a  widely  accepted  scale  was  i  pound 
or  libra  —  20  shillings  or  solidi  —  240  pennies  or  denarii. 
See  SCMELLING,  SCHILLING,  SHILLING  2.J 

1.  An  English  money  of  account,  since  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  the  value  of  1 2  pence  or  -fa  of  a  pound 
sterling.  Abbreviated  s.  (=  L.  solidus:  see 
SoLmus1),  formerly  also  sh.,  shil.;  otherwise 
denoted  by  the  sign  /-  after  the  numeral. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest  the  value  of  the  shilling 
varied  in  different  times  and  places.  It  was  5  pence  in 
Wessex  and  4  pence  in  Mercia;  the  shilling  of  12  pence 
mentioned  in  two  passages  c  1000  may  refer  to  the  continental 
solidns. 

CQQQ^Lazvs  oflnc  §  2  (Liebermann)  90  Cild  binnan  Srite- 
gum  nihta  sie  gefulwad.  £if  hit  swa  ne  sie,  x.\x  scill.  sebete. 
c  1000  J^LFRIC  Gram.  \.  (/.)  296  Fif  pene^as  gemaciao  senna 
scylling.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7870  To  eche  chirche  of 
be  lond  vif  ssillinges  me  ber.  1377  LASGL.  P.  PL  U.  xn. 
146  If  anyfrere  were  founde  here  Ich  ?if  be  fyue  shillynges. 
ci44o  Gcsta.  Rom.  xi.  34  That  euery  man  bat  were  blinde, 
shuld  haue  an  C ".  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  3/8  For  to 
lerne  rekene  By  poundes,  by  shelynges,  by  pens.  1556  in 
W.  Kelly  Notices  llinstr.  Drama  (1865)  194  For  ix  yards 
of  Clothe  at  fure  shyllyns  the  yarde  for  the  Weyts  gownes 
xxx vj*.  1613  TAPP  Patkw.  Kutnul.  21  Then  3.  shillings 
from  20.  shil.  leaues  17.  shillings.  1663  PKPYS  Diary  27  May, 
Afterwards  to  ninepins,  where  I  won  a  shilling.  1856  Jrni. 
Soc.  Arts  IV.  361/1  This  would  be  all  very  well  were  he  to 
get  a  shilling's  worth  for  a  shilling.  1881  CROWEST  Phases 
JHits,  Eng.  148  One  tradesman  could  well  afford  to  sell  at 
one  penny  or  so  less  in  the  shilling. 

b.  In  Scotland,  Ireland,  America,  etc. 

Through  gradual  debasement  of  the  coinage  the  shilling 
Scots,  by  the  i?th  c.,  was  worth  only  id.  English. 

1462  Col.  Anc.  Rcc.  Dublin  (1889)  313  They  to  les  a 
honderyt  schelynges.  1488-91  Ace.  Ld.  Uigk  Treas.  Scot. 
I.  167  Hary  nobillis  gevin  for  thretty  tua  schiilingis  thu 
pece.  lfy$Cat,Anc,  Rcc.  Dublin  (1889)413  To  the  KcuL-ru 
of  the  Tolsell  cloke  of  Dublin  [thirty]  five  sillings.  1550 
Rfgistr.  Aberdon.  (Maitland  Club)  I.  450  Payand  heir  for 
5eirlieallevin  schelingisauchtpenneis.  1712  M  us.  Thorcsby. 
(1713)  389  The  Proportion  betwixt  the  English  and  Scotch 
Pennies,  Shillings  and  Pounds,  was  then  (io  EUz.J  just  as 
one  td  six,  but  before  he  [James  I]  came  into  England.it 
was  just  doubled;  so  that  the  English  Penny  was  exactly 
the  Scotch  Shilling,  our  Twentypence  their  Pound.  1891 


. 

Century  Dicf.s.v.,  Reckoning  by  the  shilling  is  still  not 
uncommon  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
in  rural  New  England. 


tes,  especially 


word  originally  denoted  one  of  the  segments  of  fixed  weight 
into  which  an  armlet  of  gold  or  stiver  was  divided,  so  that 
they  might  be  detached  for  use  as  money.  In  the  bilingual 
documents  of  the  6th  century,  Goth,  skilliggs  corresponds 
to  the  L.  SOUDUS  ;  in  mediaeval  Germany  the  Teut.  and  the 
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uncommon  m  some  par 

rural  New  England. 

C.  A  shilling  great,  a  shilling  of  groats  :  see 
GREAT  a.  8  e,  GROAT  i. 

1593  in  Extracts  Rec.  Convent.  Burghs  Scot,  (1870)  I.  408 
Tuemie  schiilingis  greitt  ilk  barrell  beir. 

d.  unchanged  in  plural.     (Now  vulgar.} 
aiynFloriz  *  Bl.  126  (Camb.  MS.)  And  fur  his  ni?tes 

gestinge  He  saf  his  oste  an  hundred  schillinge.  £1325 
Afetr.  Horn.  141  The  beggar. .said  this  corn  igain  him  to, 
And  toe  thar  for  fif  schilling.  14. .  Em  are  524  bhe  gaf  hym 
for  bat  tydynge  A  robe  and  fowrty  shylynge.  1521-3 
Stirling  Burgli  Rcc.  (1887)  I.  15  To  gife  four  schilling 
yeirly..to  the  dekin  of  the  mailmen.  1752  J.  LOUTHIAN 
Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  263  Item,  for  each  Mile,  .there  shall 
be  paid  to  him  a  further  Sum  of  six  Shilling. 

e.  Used  in  emphatic  or  rhetorical  statements, 
where  one  wishes  to  be  understood  as  deliberately 
reckoning  or  accounting  for  every  item,  however 
small,  of  a  given  sum  or  expense. 

1737  Gcntl.  iMag.  VII.  657/1  This  exclusive  Privilege 
cannot  be  taken  from  either  of  them,  till  every  Shilling  due 
to  them  by  the  Publick  be  paid  off.  1782  Miss  BUKNEY 
Cecilia  iv.  i,  He  protested,  .he  would  pay  away  every 
shilling  he  was  worth,  rather  than  witness  such  injustice. 
1815  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Disp.  1,1838)  XII.  453, 1  will  not 
engage  to  pay  one  shilling  more  than  the  expenses  really 
incurred  by  Hanover.  1865  TROLLOPE  Bclton  Est.  i.  9 
Every  shilling  spent  in  the  house  did  its  full  twelve  pennies' 
worth  of  work. 

2.  A  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  12  pence.  First 
issued  by  Henry  VII,  in  1503. 

a  1513  FABYAN  Ckron,  vn.  (1533)  233  In  the  forenamed 
parlyament  [of  1504]  was  ordeyned  a  new  coyne  of  syluer, 
as  grotes,  half  grotes,  &  shyllynges  with  half  faces.  1549 
LATIMER  isf  Serm.  bef.  Ediv.  I'l  (Arb.t  35  We  haue  nowe 
a  prety  litle  shilling,  in  dede  a  very  pretye  one.  1639  O. 
WOOD  Alph.  Bk.  Secrets  39  Take  so  much  of  this  as  will 
lie  on  a  shilling  In  Anniseed-water  fasting.  1678  BUTLER 
Hud.  in.  i.  688  Still  Amorous,  and  fond,  and  billing,  Like 
Philip  and  Mary  on  a  Shilling.  1799  tiled.  Jrnt.  1.  144 
One  quarter  of  a  grain  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  good 
blister  as  large  as  a  shilling.  1857  HUGHKS  Tom  Broivn 
I.  ii,  Two  new  shillings  in  his  breeches-pockets. 

b.  With  defining  word  indicating  a  particular 
coinage. 

1699  NICOLSON  Eng.  I  list.  Libr-.\\\.  313  Elizabeth.,  caus'd 
indeed  some  Irish  Shillings  (call'd  Harpers. .)  to  be  made  of 
a  baser  kind  than  the  English,  so  that  they  usually  pass'd 
for  Ninepence  here.  i7ia  Afus.  Thortsby.  (1713)  365  The 
Portcluse  Shilling  [see  PORTCULLIS  sb.  36].  1715  S.  SEWALL 
Diary  12  Sept.  (1882)  III.  56  Gave  Mr.  Short's  daughter 
a  New-England  Shilling.  1764  Mus.  Ttoresby.  13  [Lot] 
201.  Lord  Baltimore's  Shilling  (a  Proof  Six-pence  in  Copper) 
and  3  New  England  Shilling.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer. 
(ed.  3),  Shilling,  the  name  given  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
to  the  Spanish  real ;  in  the  neighbouring  States  it  is  fre- 
quently  called  a  York  shilling. 

c.  Half-shilling!  quarter-shilling,  Tudor  coins 

.lue  of  6d.  and  3d.  respectively. 


SHILLING. 

,    and  a  halfe    peece   thereof  called    three    halfpence.     1695 

,  LOWNDES  Ess.  Amend.  Silver  Coins  50  Half-shillings, 
Groats,  Quarter-Shillings,  Half-Groats. 

d.  Little  shilling,  Cobbett's  name  for  a  proposed 
silver  shilling  of  considerably  reduced  intrinsic 
value.  Hence  used  by  Macaulay  in  reference  to 

;   a  similar  proposal  in  1695. 

1826  COBBK-IT  Weekly  Reg.  7  Oct.  94/2  This  city  [Wor- 

1  cester],  or  this  neighbourhood,  at  least,  being  the  birthplace 
of  what  I  have  called,  the  'Little-Shilling  Project',  and 
Messrs.  Atwood  and  Spooner  being  the  originators  of  the 
project.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  E>ig.  xxi.  IV.  640  Montague, 
after  defeating.. those  who  were  for  the  little  shilling. 

^3.  a.  Used,  after  L.  solidns,  as  a  denomination 
of  weight  =  ^ffof  a  pound.  (Cf.  SOLID  sb.*i  b. 
Sc.  The  weight  of  twelve  silver  pennies,  Obs. 

c  1000  Sax.  Let-chd.  I.  240  Jenim  of  ftysse  wyrte  petrose- 
line  swybe  smal  dust,  anes  scillinges  ^ewihte.  a  1400  in 
Sc.  Acts  Parl.  (i844_)  I.  673  pe  pund  in  King  Dauidis  dayis 
weyit  xxv.  schiilingis.  Now  he  pund  aw  to  wey  in  siluer 
xxvi  schiilingis  and  iij  sterling  penijs.  1543  tr.  Stat.  Bread 
*  Alt'  51  Hen.  Ill,  §  i  When  a  quarter  uf  uheate  is  M)liU- 
for  .xii.d.  then  wastell  bread  of  a  ferthynge  shall  way.vi.  Ii. 
and  .xvi.  s.  [orig.  sex  libras  et  sexdccim  solidos}.  1596 
Recorders  Ground  of  Arts  319  Therefore  here  by  a  shilling 
you  must  vnderstand  *,  2o  of  a  pound  weight. 

t  4.  Used  to  render  or  represent  the  names  of 
various  foreign  moneys.  Obs, 

Double  shilling^  a  Dutch  florin  or  guilder. 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  isDa  fcesettonhitn  Srittih 
scillinga  (Vulg.  tri^inta  argentto$\.  Ibid.  Luke  xv.  9  For- 
Oon  ic  fand  b;ut  SciUing  [Vulg.  draginant\  5a;t  ic  forleas. 
<  1000  ,-Ki  FI:IC  A'.iv,/.  xxi.  32  Selle  bam  hlaforde  j'riu*  scil- 
linga seolfres  [Vulg.  triginia  siclos  argent  i  domino  aabit\. 
c  1050  in  Wr.-Wulcker  460  17  Obelus^  sciUing.  c  1050  .Vw///. 
shljrics  Gtoss.  ibid.  183/21  Numisma,  scylling.  a  1225 
A  net:  A'.  398  Two  hundred  sides  [v.r.  schillinges]  of  seu- 
lure,  a  1300  (_'urs<tr  M.  6722  Thritti  schilin^  o  siluer  again 
Sal  man  giue  (>c  lord  to  mend  [Exod.  xxi.  32].  1744  M. 
BISHOP  Life  Sf  .-lit'::  140  Each  [of  the  ofticer.-.]  gave  me  a 
do_uble  Shilling.  1753  [sec  SCHII.USG].  1776  AIJAM  ."-MI-HI 
W.  .V.  i.  iv.  I.  32  The  French  sou  or  shilling  appears  upon 
different  occasions  to  have  contained  five,  twelve,  twemy, 
forty,  and  forty-eight  pennies. 

5.  In  various  proverbial  expressions  (see  quots.}. 
1546  J-   HEVWOOU  Prov.  ii.  v.   (1867)  54  He  maketh  his 

mans  with  marchantis  likely.  To  bryng  a  shillyng  to  .ix. 
pens  quickely.  (Cf.  NOBLE  sf>.1  zb.]  1677  W.  HUGHES 
Alan  of  Sin  i.  yii.  32  Thus  the  Cardinal  only  changtrth  the 
Popes  shilling  into  Twelve-pence.  1824  SCOTT  Reii^iunil-.-' 
ch.  x,  He  will  come  back  again,  like  the  ill  shilling— he  is 
not  the  sort  of  gear  that  tynes.  1826  —  ll'e>odstock  x,  H.nik 
ye,  good  fellow, ..I  will  bestow  on  thee  a  .shilling  wet 
and  a  shilling  dry  if  thou  wilt  go  back  with  me. 

b.    70  cut  off  with  a  shilling-,  see  Cl'T  7'.  55  i. 

1700  KAKQUHAK  Constant  toitplt  iv.  iii.  43  When  I  die, 
I'll  leave  him  the  Fee-Simple  of  a  Rope  and  a  Shilling. 

1762  COL.MAN  MHS.  Lady  n.  27  I'll  disinherit  him — 1  won't 
leave  him  a  groat— I'll  cut  him  off  with  a  .shilling. 

C.  To  take  the  shilling,  the  Kings  or  (in  the 
reign  of  Victoria)  Queens  shilling',  to  enlist  as 
a  soldier  by  accepting  a  shilling  from  a  recruiting 
officer  (a  practice  now  disused). 

1707  HEARNE  Collect.  27  Mar.  (O.H.S.)  II.  2  He  did  take 
a  shilling,  but  not  with  any  intent  of  listing.  1852  THACKE- 
RAY Esmond  in.  v,  One  fellow  was  jilted  by  his  mistress, 
and  took  the  shilling  in  despair.  1886  FARJEOX  Three  'J'init-s 
Tried  i,  I  took  the  Queen's  shilling,  and  became  a  soldier. 
1901  Scotsman  4  Mar.  8/1  A  contingent  of  Volunteer  Engi- 
neers was  sworn  in  for  service  in  South  Africa.  Each  man 
was  presented,  .with  the  King's  shilling. 

f  d.  i^See  quot.)    Obs. 

i8oa  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  The  Shillings.  A  phrase  in 
familiar  use  amoiit;  army  brokers,  to  express  a  certain  profit 
or  per  centage  which  they  gain  in  the  sale,  purchase,  and 
exchange  of  commissions. 

6.  attrib.)  with  the  sense  (  of  the  price  or  value 
of  a  shilling  ',  '  for  which  a  shilling  is  charged  or 
is  due',  as  shilling  gallery ',  ordinary,  places ',  points 
(in   a  game,   hence   shilling  whist,   etc.),   seats ; 
shilling  dreadful  or  shocker,  a  short  sensational 
novel,  published  at  a  shilling. 

1885  Athen&urn  14  Nov.  638/1  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  is 
wiitin^  another  *  *shilling  dreadful'.  1824  SCOTT  Red- 
gauntlet  Let.  iii,  I  heard  my  varlet  of  a  guide  as  loud  with 
his  blackguard  jokes  in  the  kitchen,  as  a  footman  in  the 
*shilling  gallery,  1780  Mirror  No.  91  Their  former  dinners 
with  him  at  a  'shilling  ordinary.  1857  A.  MAVHEW  Pared 
ivitk  Gold  in.  xi,  The  *shilling  places  were  packed  in  half 
an  hour.  1854  GUNNING  Remin.  Camb,  I.  22  We  played 
"shilling  points,  and  occasionally  half-a-crown  was  betted 
on  the  rubber.  1886  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  20  July  6/2  Given 
plenty  of  sensational  incident  and  a  certain  coherency  of 
plot,  and  you  have  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  '  'shilling 
shocker '.  1893  VIZETELLY  Glances  bac.k  \.  v.  117  No 
shilling  shockers,  .to  amuse  us. .during  our  uncomfortable 
journey.  1760  MLRPHY  Way  to  keep  Him  i.  (end),  Nobody 
plays  *shilling-whist  now. 

7.  With  prefixed  numerals,  forming  adjectives  of 
price  or  value.     Also  in  phrases  denoting  rate  oi 
payment  (as  *  a  shilling  an  hour  '),  used  attrib. 

In  the  attributive  use  the  '  s '  of  the  plural  is  regularly 
dropped  ;  for  a  contrary  instance  see  quot.  1683, 


of  the  va 


1561  Prod.  Base  Moneys  15  Nov.,  There  shalbe  im- 
mediatly  coyned  in  fine  sterlyng  moneys,  halfe  shyllynges 
of  six  pence,  quarter  shyllynges  of  three  pence  the  peece, 


xxx  schilingpeice.  1653  Or  din.  Contin.  Excise  17  Mar.  107 
For  every  Barrel  of  six  shilling  Beer  or  Ale.  1683  TRYON 
Way  to  Health,  xiii.  340  Let  your  Drink  at  Meals  be  no 
stronger  than  nine  shillings  Beer.  1695  CONGREVE  Love  for 
L.  u.  i,  A  fellow  that  has  but  a  groat  in  his  pocket,  may 
have  a  stomach  capable  of  a  ten-shilling  ordinary.  1828 
SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth,  Chron.  Canong.  Introd.,  Prepared  and 
sold.. in  five  shilling  and  ten  shilling  bottles.  1853  Punch 
XXIV.  129/1  It  did  one  good  to  hear  him  wither  a  '  super ': 
lii-,  manner  of  rolling  his  words  at  the  poor  tremblinrj 


SHILLINGLESS. 

shilling-a-night  wretch.    1866  E.  YATES  Land  at  Last  I.  x. 
19^  A  model,  .one  of  the  usual  shilling-an-hour  victims. 

Shillingless    (JHirjles),  a.      [-LESS.]     Not 

having  a  shilling  ;  being  without  (even)  a  shilling. 

1797  COLERIDGE  Lett,  to  Estlin  41  (Pkilobiblon  Soc.  Misc. 
XV),  At  present  I  am  almost  shillingless.  1855  HAWTHORNE 
Eng.  Note-bits.  (1870)  I.  342  He  told  us  that  the  bill  was  not 
yet  due... As  I  was  almost  shilHngless,  Mr.  —  now  offered 
to  cash  it  for  me. 

ShillingSWOrth  (|Higiwai)).  Formerly 
shillingworth.  [WORTH  sb.  The  form  shilling- 
worth  (cf.  pennyworth}  is  now  rare.  In  the  current 
form  the  s  is  the  sign  of  the  possessive  (whether 
sing,  or  pi.)-]  An  amount  or  quantity  which  is  or 
may  be  bought  for  a  shilling  ;  as  much  as  is  worth 
a  shilling  or  a  (specified)  number  of  shillings. 

a  1325  MS.  Rawl.  B.  520  If.  31  b,  pat  non  ne  sal  ben  i  don 
..in  to  ani  lurees  bat  hath  lasse  ban  a  Hundred  silling- 
worth  of  londe.  14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  612/37  Solidatus, 
a  shyllyngworth.  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  87/26,  liij.  snillyng- 
worth  of  Cakys  \quattuor  sotidatas  artocoporuin\  Iota, 
158,  ij.shelynge  worthe  of  rent..yerly  to  be  payde  att  whyt- 
sontyde.  1473-4  Ace.  Ld.  Higk  Treas,  Scot.^  I.  2  Item 
componit.  .for  theresignacione  ofahundreth  schilling  worth 
of  land  callit  the  Stanly.  1675  TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  528 
For  a  shilling-worth  of  service  a  shilling-worth  of  gratitude 
is  naturally  paid.  1857  w-  SMITH  Thorndale  iv.  ii.  267  My 
Silver  Shilling  represents.. all  possible  shillingworths  of 
everything  on  earth. 

1840  COL,  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  175  A  few  shillings- 
worth  of  damage  to  gear,  etc.  1905  A  thengeum  8  Apr.  432/3 
'School-room  Humour '.  .is  a  capital  shillingsworth. 

Shilloo  (jilw*)-  Anglo-Irish.  A  loud  shouting 
or  outcry.  Hence  Shillooing  vbL  sb. 

1842  LOVER  Handy  Andy  ix,  'What  are  you  shouting 
there  for  ? '  said  the  traveller  ;  '  cawn't  you  wing  '.  '  Oh,  they 
understand  the  shilloo  as  well,  sir  '.  Ibid,  xxxvi,  There  was 
a  regular  shilloo  in  the  house  when  the  thing  was  found  out. 
1845  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL  Whitehoy  xi.  91  They'll  keep  such  a 
shillooing  through  the  country  about  it. 

Shillot,  variant  of  SHILLET. 

Shilly  (JHi).  north.  Also  shillow,  shilla, 
shelly,  shulla,  etc.  [?  Connected  with  SHILLET. 

Manx  has  shillce  '  a  mass  or  assemblage  of  thin  slate,  or 
bits  of  thin  stone'  (Cregean),  'a  gravelly  beach*  (Kelly); 
but  the  word  may  be  an  importation  from  dialectal  English,] 

Gravel,  shingle  ;  (with//,)  a  pebble,  small  stone. 

1675  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  307  Every 
shipp  which  shall  discharge  any  shilly  or  stone  ballast 
southwards  of  the  shilly  path  in  this  river  shall  forfeit  ten 
shillings.  1837  THORNBER  Hist.  Blackpool  246  A  beach  of 
'  shingle  or  shulla ',  the  principal  portion  of  which  falls  from 
the  cliffs.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Shilla,  the  loose  stones 
on  the  sea-beach,  the  stony  sea-beach.  1873  T.  E.  BROWM 
Betsy  Lee  24  A  stream  ran.. down  the  glen,  And  soaked 
through  the  shilly,  and  out  to  the  bay.  1878  Cutnberld.  Gloss., 
Skillies,  Shilla,  Skellies,  shore-gravel.  1901  THEODORA  W. 
WILSON  TBacca  Qitt-ett  xxviii.  261  She  turned  from  the 
lamp-lighted  road  on  to  the  wide  strand  of  shillow. 

Shilly-shally  (fHifsejli),  adv.  phr.,  a.,  sb. 
[At  first  written  skill  7,  shall  /.  altered  form  of 
shall  /,  shall  /:  see  SHALL  v.  B.  7  a  (d).  For 
the  vowel-alteration  cf.  dilly-dally,  wishy-washy.] 

A.  To  stand  skill  /,  shall  I \  to  vacillate,  to  be 
irresolute  or  undecided.     Also  to  go  skill"!  shall" I t 
to  stand  at  shilly-shally. 

1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World  in.  xv.  47,  I  don't  stand 
shill  I,  shall  I,  then;  if  I  say't,  I'll  dot.  1703  STEELE 
Tender  Husb.  nr.  (1705)  34  I'm  for  marrying  her  at  once — 
Why  should  I  stand  shilly-shally,  like  a  Country  Bumpkin? 
1709  W.  KING  Eagle  <$•  Robin  92  Bob  did  not  shill-I  shall-I 
go,  Nor  said  one  word  of  friend  or  foe  ;  But  flirting  at  him 
made  a  blow.  1823  DE  QUINCEY  Fatal  Marksman  Wks. 
1859  XII.  199,  I  see  no  good  that  comes  of  standing  shilly- 
shally. 1847  LYTTON  Lncretia  n.  ii,  Don't  stand  there 
shilly  shally.  1873  BROWNING  RedCott.  Nt.-cap  232  The 
simpleton  who  stands.. At  shilly-shally,  may  he  knock  or 
no  At  his  own  door. 

B.  adj.  Vacillating,  irresolute,  undecided. 

1734  CHESTERF.  in  Lett.  Ctess  Suffolk  (1824)  II.  95  We 
were  mighty  prudent  and  shilly  shally  whether  to  stay  or  go. 
1743  MRS.  DF.LANY  Autobiog.  $•  Corr.  (1861)  II.  208,  I  am 
shilly-shally  about  it  in  my  own  mind.  179*  JEFFERSON 
Writ,  (1830)  IV.  470,  I  had  heard  him  say  that  this  consti- 
tution was  a  shilly-shally  thing,  of  mere  milk  and  water, 
which  would  not  last.  1869  TROLLOPE  He  knew,  etc.  Ixv. 
(1878)  363  I'm  not  going  to  be  stopped  by  any  shilly-shally 
nonsense.  1886  GOSCHEN  in  A.  D.  Elliot  Life  (igii)  II.  9 
If  Gladstone  is  very  shilly  shally  about  the  Legislative 
Union. 

C.  sb.   1.  Vacillation,  irresolution. 

1755  J.  SHEBBEARE  Lydia  (1769)  I.  355  Mr.  Muckworm., 
conceived  marriages  should  be  driven  like  bargains  without 
shilly  shally.  1847  DE  QUINCEY  S/>.  Mil.  Nunv.  Wks.  1854 
III.  10  She  lost  not  one  of  her  forty-five  minutes  in  picking 
and  choosing.  No  shilly-shally  in  Kate.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT 
Dan.  Der.  111.  xxv.  212  What  I  wished  to  point  out  to  you 
was,  that  there  can  be  no  shilly-shally  now. 

2.  A  vacillating,  irresolute  person,  rare. 

1834.  LANDOR  Exam.  Shakesp.  Wks.  1853  II.  271/1  Among 
the  girls  in  the  country  there  are  many  such  shilly-shallys, 
who  give  themselves  sore  eyes  and  sharp  eye-water.  1883 
SAIXTSBURY  Dryden's  IVks.  VI.  401  The  queen  [in  The 
Spanish  Friar}  being  both  bloodthirsty  and  inconsequent, 
and  Torrismond  a  vacillating  shilly-shally. 

Shilly-shally,  v.     [f.  prec.  adv.  phr.] 

1.   intr.  To  vacillate,  be  irresolute  or  undecided. 

1782  Miss  liuRNEY  Cecilia  ix.  iii,  So  I  suppose  he'll  shilly- 
shally till  somebody  else  will  cry  snap,  and  take  her.  1842 
THACKERAY  Miss  TickUtoty*  Ltd.  ix,  This  Bruce  had  been 
for  a  long  time  shilly-shallying  as  to  the  side  he  should  take. 
1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  441  To  shilly-shally  on  the  matter, 
to  act  in  one  way  today  and  in  a  different  way  tomorrow. 
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2.  trans.  To  show  indecision  in  one's  dealings 
with,  t  nonce-use. 

1864  Ev.  WILBERFORCE  in  R.  G.  Wilberforce  /,//«•  (1882) 
III.  152  If  you  go  mystifying  and  shillyshallying  them 
[sc.  nonconformists]. 

Tf  Occas.  analysed  into  two  verbs,  'shilly*  and 
*  shally  '  :  see  quots. 

1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  II.  203  It  would  be  all  idleness 

to  go  on  shillying-shallying  with  her.     1891  Daily  News 

3  June  2/2  Sir  William  made  the  statement,  .that  L.  had 

shillled  and  shallied,  and  had  then  said  '  I  saw  something  *. 

Hence  Shrlly-sha'llying  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1843  THACKERAY  Fitz-  Boodle's  Profess,  i,  There  shall  be 
no  shilly-shallying  work  here.  1843  —  Bluebeard's  Gkost  in 
Frasers  Mag.  Oct.  424/2  Make  up  your  mind  what  you 
will  ask  him,  for  ghosts  will  stand  no  shilly-shallying.  1883 
HOWELLS  Woman's  Reason  I.  120  If  it  hadn't  been  for  my 
wretched  shilly-shallying  ways,  I  shouldn't  have  to  write  to 
him  at  all. 

Shi-lly-sha:llyer.  [f.  prec-rb^-EK1.]  One 

who  shilly-shallies. 

1832  J.  WILSON  Nodes  Ambr.  in  Btackw.  Mag.  Apr.  697 
Silly  shallow  shilly-shallyers.  1835  SOUTHEY  Doctor  cv. 
(1848)  243  He  was  no  shillishallier.  1848  THACKERAY  Con- 
trib.  '  Punch*  Wks.  1886  XXIV.  187  Shilly-shallyers  are 
cowards. 

Shilment,  -mont  :  see  SHELVEMENT. 

Shilpit  (Ji'lpit),  a.  Sc.  Also  shilpet,  shelpit. 
[Etymology  unknown  ;  cf.  SHIRPIT. 

Sc.  dialects  have  also  shilpy  in  the  same  sense,  and  shilp 
1  a  pale  sickly  girl  *  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.).] 

1.  Of  persons  :  Pale  and  sickly-looking  ;  weak, 
feeble,  puny. 

1813  PICKEN  Poems  I.  79  (E.D.D.)  There  Care  nae  shilpit 
face  can  shaw.     1818  Miss  FERRIER  Marriage  xxiv,  The 
Laird,  as  he  peered  at  her  over  his  spectacles,  pronounced 
her  to  be  but  a  shilpit  thing.     1820  BYRON  Let.  to  Murray 
23  Apr.,  Abstemiousness  has  made  my  brain  but  a  shilpit 
concern  for  a  Scotch  sitting  '  inter  pocula  '.    1896  CROCKETT 
Grey  Man  xxxiv.  230  My  puir  bit  shilpit  lassie. 

2.  Of  liquor  :  Insipid,  weak,  thin. 

1814  SCOTT  IV  at',  xi,  He  pronounced  the  claret  shilpit, 
and  demanded   brandy  with   great  vociferation.     1824  — 
Redgavntlet  ch.  xx,  Sherry's  but  shilpit  drink. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1856  J.  C.  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  725  Shilpit  (Scot.), 
applied  to  ill-filled  ears  of  corn. 

Shilt,  var.  SHILLET.     Shily,  obs.  var.  SHYLY. 

Shim  (Jim),  sbl  Also  7  sh.imm(e.  [Repre- 
sents formally  OE.  scima  shadow,  gloom. 

Cognate  forms  are  OS.  scimo  shade,  WFris.  skint  t  NFris. 
skemni)  MLG.  scheme  shade,  twilight,  ghost,  MDu.  schem^ 
schiin,  scheme  shade,  shadow,  ghost,  shimmer,  shine  (Du. 
schim  shadow,  phantom),  MHG.  scheme  ghost  (G.  sckemen\ 
ON.  skime  or  skfme  gleam,  sklmtt  glimmer;  also  OE. 
sctma  brightness,  light,  OS.,  OHG.  sc'tmo,  Goth.  skeima't 
f.  Teut.  root  ski-t  for  which  see  SHINE  v.} 

1.  A  streak  of  white  on  a  horse's  face.  dial. 
Cf.  SHIMMED. 

1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Conipl.  Horsem,  23  Some  commend  the 
shim  me  or  rase  downe  the  face.  1688  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2459/4 
A  bright  Chesnut  Gelding,..  a  Shim  [printed  Shein]  down 
his  Face.  1703  Ibid.  4131/4  A  Ring  of  white  round  each 
Ear,  and  a  Shim  down  her  Face.  1784  CULLUM  Hist. 
Haws  ted  \\\.  173. 

2.  A  faint  or  transient  appearance  ;  a  glimpse. 


a  1800  PEGGE  Suppl.  Groses  Prov.  Gloss.,  Skim,  appear- 
ance, West.  A  transient  view  or  first  sight.  1853  W.  D. 
COOPER  Gloss.  Prov.  Sussex  73,  I  can't  be  sure  it  was  a 


artridge,  but  I  saw  the  shim  of  something  going  over  the 

edge. 

Shim  (Jim),  sb2  local.  Also  8  sheim.  [Origin 
unascertained.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  the  fol- 
lowing senses  belong  to  one  word.]  . 

1.  A  piece  of  iron  attached   to  an   agricultural 
implement  for  scraping  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

17*3  LEWIS  Hist.  Tenet  9  The  furrows,  .being  either 
howed  with  a  large  how,  or  cleared  of  weeds  and  rubbish 
by  what  they  call  &Shim.  This  is  a  flat  piece  of  Iron,  fixed 
at  the  end  of  a  slight  little  plough  beam  drawn  by  one  horse, 
and  so  made  that  it  may  be  raised  up  or  let  down,  as  occasion 
serves.  [1736  (ed.  2)  13  readst  A  Shim  or  Brake-plough. 
This  is  a  Piece  of  Iron,  at  the  Bottom  of  two  Cheeks  with 
Holes  in  them,  which  are  put  thro'  a  Frame  of  Timber 
drawn  with  one  Horse,  and  with  Iron  Pins  is  let  up  or  down 
as  there  is  Occasion.]  1808  BATCHELOR  Agric.  Bedford  178 
A  shim,  or  scraper,  might  be  inserted  In  the  harrow-frame, 
for  cutting  thistles  and  other  weeds. 

2.  In  full  skim-plough  :  A  kind  of  horse-hoe  or 
shallow  plough,  used  in  Kent  and  elsewhere,  for 
hoeing  up  weeds  between  rows  of  beans,  hops,  etc. 

[1736  :  see  sense  i.]  1736  PEGGE  Kenticisms  (E.D.S.)» 
S/tiw,  an  horse-how.  1750  \V.  ELLIS  Mod.  Hush.  III.  i.  56 
(E.D.S.),  The  sheim  or  prong-plough.  1754  POCOCKE  Trav. 
(Camden)  II.  88  [In  the  Isle  of  Thanet]  They  have  a 
particular  way  of  cleaning  the  ground  sown  with  beans, 
with  a  machine  call'd  a  shim,  with  irons  at  such  a  distance, 
that  two  go  between  the  rows,  and  turn  up  the  earth  on  each 
side  against  the  beans.  1792  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  (ed.  2)  III. 
33  Horse-hoed  the  intervals  with  a  Berkshire  shim,  which 
cuts  the  surface,  but  turns  no  furrow.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON 
Pract.  Agric.  II.  880  In  the  drill-sown  lucern  some  recom- 
mend.. the  passing  of  a  small  shim  between  them.  189* 
Auctioneer's  CataL  Farm  Sate  near  Minster,  Kent,  148 
Pop  shim,  149  Iron  single  shim,  150  5  furrow  corn  shim. 

3.  A  Dutch  hoe. 

1833  Ridgemont  Farm  Rep.  133  in  Husb.  (L.U.K.)  Ill, 
The  Dutch  hoe,  called  in  Holderness  the  '  shim  '. 

114.  Used  by  confusion  for  SKIM  sb.  (2  b). 

So  shim-coulter  plough  in  some  Diets. 

1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  470  When  the  land 
is  of  a  stiff  and  lumpy,  .nature,  It  may.,  be  necessary  to  have 


SHIMMER. 

recourse  to  shinist  in  order  to  break  down  and  separate  the 
particles.  1834  Brit.  Husb.  (L.U.K.)  I.  348  The  shim,  or 
skim,  has  also  been  affixed  as  an  additional  coulter.,  to  a 
plough  much  in  use  in  Oxfordshire.  1837  Ibid.  II.  18  The 
skim-plough — or  shim,  as  it  is  in  some  places  called. 

5.  A  thin  slip,  usually  of  metal,  used  to  fill  up  a 
space  between  parts  subject  to  wear,- to  align  or 
adjust  the  level  of  rails,  etc. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Shim.. 

\    (Stone-working}.    One  of  the  plates  in  a  jumper-hole  to  fill 

1    out  a  portion  of  the  thickness  not  occupied  by  the  wedges 

|    or  feathers.     1885  WADDELL  Syst.  Railroad  Bridges  Japan 

\    56  There  are  two  different  floor  systems..:  in  the  first  of 

1    these    the    lower   lateral    rods   pass   through   the   wooden 

shims.    1887  J.  ROSE  Key  to  Engines  101  A  Liner,  Fit-Strip, 

Distance- Piece,  or  Shim . .  is  a  strip  of  metal  placed  between 

1     the  joint   faces   of  the   brasses   to  hold  them  the  proper 

distance  apart, 

6.  U.S.  An  imperfect  shingle  of  irregular  thick- 
ness; also,  an  imperfect  bucket-stave. 

In  recent  U.S.  Diets. 

t  Shim,  a.  Obs.  In  4  schym.  [Related  to 
OE.  scimat  scima  :  see  SHIM  J&1]  Bright. 

Cf.  (Chesh.,  Shrppsh.)  shim-white^  a  clear  bright  white. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  1077  Aboute  bat  water  arn  tres 
!  ful  schym,  f"at  twelue  frytez  of  lyf  con  bere  ful  sone. 

t  Shim,  z*.1  Obs.  [OE.  scimian,  ?a.l$oscjmian, 
!  related  to  scima  (see  SHIM  sbl} :  cf.  OHG.  sciman, 
1  MHG.  schimmen]  intr.  To  shine. 

£"950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xvii.  24  Scimande  of  heofnum, 
coruscans  de  sub  caelo.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gram.  xxiv.  (Z.)  138 
ftficot  ic  scimige  [v.r.  seine],  a  1225  Juliana,  55  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Schiminde  [Royal  MS.  schininde]  hire  nebscheaft  schene 
as  be  sunne.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  19  Wi3  schimmende  ant 
scharp  sweord.  Ibid.  44  Hire  foster  modres  schep,  be 
schimede  ant  schan.  a  1240  [see  SHIMMER  v.l\. 

Shim,  ^.2    [f.  SHIM  sb$] 

1.  a.  intr*  To  use  the  shim  for  hoeing. 

1792,  etc.  [see  SHIMMING].    1793  Trans.  Soc.  Arts(ed.  2) 
IV.  62  The  last  week  in  April,  shimmed  over  the  surface. 
b.  trans.  To  hoe  (crops)  with  a  shim. 

1797  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Suffolk  59  The  Kentish  method  of 
shimming  the  stubbles  of  beans.. is  unknown  in  Suffolk. 
1755  —  Agric.  Line.  128  He.  .shims  them  with  the  expand- 
ing horse-hoe.  1833  Ridgemont  Farm  Rep.  138  in  Husb. 
(L.U.K.)  Ill,  When  the  land  is  in  good  order,  an  able  work- 
man will  shim  nearly  six  roods  a  day. 

2.  '  To  wedge  up  or  fill  out  to  a  fair  surface  by 
inserting  a  thin  wedge  or  piece  of  material*  (Cen- 
tury Diet?}.      Cf.  SHIMMER  sb?  and  SHIMMING. 

SMmiana,  variant  of  SHAMIANA(H. 
t  Shimmed,  <?•   Obs.    In  5  schymmid.    [app. 
f.  SHIM  sb.i  +  -ED  2.]     Dapple-grey. 
c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  446/2  Schymmid,  as  hors,  scutilatus. 

Shimmer  (Jrmgi),  sb*  [f.  SHIMMER  zj.1  Cf. 
LG.  schemmer,  NFris.  skimcr>  G.  schimmert  Sw. 
skimmer.']  A  shimmering  light  or  glow ;  a  subdued 
tremulous  light. 

1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  vi,  Two  silver  lamps,  fed  with  per- 
fumed  oil,  diffused,  .a  trembling  twilight-seeming  shimmer 
through  the  quiet  apartment.  1847  C.  BRONTE  jane  Eyre 
xxv,  The  strange,  wraith-like  apparel.. which,  at  this  even- 
ing hour.. gave  out.. a  most  ghostly  shimmer  through  the 
shadow  of  my  apartment.  1863  Miss  BRADDON  Eleanor  s 
Viet,  i,  The  first  shimmer  of  the  moonlight  was  silvery  on 
the  water.  1899  Allbutt'sSyst.  Med,  VIII.  590  The  papules 
..having  a  wax-like  shimmer. 

transf.  ftadj^f.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  \\.  iii,  A  kind  of 
childlike  half-embarrassed  shimmer  of  expression,  on  his 
fine  vivid  countenance.  1854  EMERSON  Lett.  4-  Soc.  Aims, 
Pott.  <$•  htiag.t  One  man  sees  a  spark  or  shimmer  of  the  truth. 

Shimmer  (frmgi),  sbf  U.S.  [f.  SHIM  z/.a  + 
-ER.]  a.  A  workman  who  inserts  shims  in  cabinet 
work,  etc.  b.  =  SHIMJ^  5.  (In  recent  U.S.  Diets.) 

Shimmer  (Ji'moi),  #.l  Forms :  i  scymrian. 
3  schimere,  4  schymere,  4-5  s(c)hemere,  6  shy-, 
shimer,  6-  shimmer,  [late  OE.  scymrian  = 
WFris.  skimerjCy  NFris.  skimere  to  shimmer, 
(M)LG.,  (M)I)u.  schemeren  to  be  shaded  or 
shadowy,  to  glimmer,  glitter,  G.  schimmern,  Sw. 
skimra  ;  related  to  SHIM  z/.1  Cf.  the  northern 
SKIMMER.]  intr.  To  shine  with  a  tremulous  or 
flickering  light ;  to  gleam  faintly.  In  early  use 
also,  to  shine  brightly,  glisten. 

a  noo  Chrod€gangts  Rule 4,1  in  Napier  Contrtb.  OE.  Lexic. 
(1906)  16  SocUice  fc>a  se  dEegredleoma  beorhte  scymrode,  b^1 
Drihten..of  helle  aras.  c  1230  [see  SHIMMERING  ppt.a.\. 
a  1240  Sawles  Warde  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  257  Al  J»t  hus 
schineS  ant  schimmeS  [v.r.  schimereo]  of  hisleome.  13.. 
Caw.  %  Gr.  Knt.  772  Hit  [a  castle]  schemered  &  schon  bur? 
be  schyre  okez.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4974  Frut . . J>at  shemert 
as  shire  as  any  shene  stony  s.  1567  MAPLET  GV.  Forest  5  b, 
The  Chrusopasse  is  a  Stone  of  Ethiope,  which  in  the  day 
light  shimmereth  not.  1582  STANVHURST  Mneis  iv.  82  Thee 
next  day  foloing  lustring  Aurora  lay  shymnng,  Her  saffrond 
mattresse  leauing  to  her  bedfelo  Tithon.  1623,  1655  [see 
SHIMMERING  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.]. 

1805  Score  Last  Minstr.  i.  xvii,  Twinkling  faint,  and  distant 
far,  Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star.  i86oTHACKERAY 
Lwel'w,  Often  your  figure  shimmers  through  my  dreams. 


haze.     1877  STOPFORD  toDto*s.FifhiofFaitk  xxiv.  394  The 
[frozen]  ponds.. shimmer  dark  like  polished  steel. 

Shi'iumer,^-2  [f-  SHIMMER  sb:*\  =  SHIM  v2  2. 

1908  J.  B.  DAVIDSON  &  CHASE  Farm  Mach.  71  (Century 
Diet.  Suppl.),  A  remedy  for  this  [poor  fitting  of  share  and 
moldboard]  is  procured  by  shimmering  the  share  up  or  down 
with  small  pieces  of  paste-board. 


SHIMMERING. 

Shi  nimering,  vbl.  $b.  [f.  SHIMMER  vl  +  -ING*. 
Cf.  (M)LG.  sMmering)  MHO.  schemerung  twi- 
light, G.  schimmerung  coruscation.]  The  action 
of  the  vb.  SHIMMER. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  377  A  lite!  shymeryng  [v.r. 
schemeryng]  of  a  light.  1623  BP.  HALL  Gt.  Jt»J>0st0r\\'ks. 
(1625)  503  The.. blinds  man  that  thought  he  now  saw  a 
shimmering  of  the  Sunne- beanies.  1853  KANE  GrinnelL 
Exp.  ix.  (1856)  64  Looking  toward  the  shore,  I  observed  a 
sort  of  shimmering,  as  of  the  heated  air  above  a  stove.  1868 
HELPS  RealntaJtiii,  Kissed  into  ripples  by  the  shimmering  of 
moonlight.  1883  W.  S.  DUGDALE  Dante's  Purg.  i.  9,  I  dis- 
cerned the  shimmering  of  the  sea. 

fig,  1880  TODHUNTER  Shelley  vii.  199  It  is  a  weak  shim- 
mering of  forced  fun. 

Sb.i'niniering',  ///.  a.     That  shimmers. 

c  1000  (i-Y.  Prud.  in  CnfnwMlzia  (N.S*)  XI.  401/10  Scymrien- 
des  wailes,  cerulei gurgitis.  c  1230  Halt  Mcid.  31  pat  eadi 
trume  of  schimerinde  meidenes.  13..  £•  £•  Atlit.  P.  A. 
80  Wyth  schymeryng  schene  ful  schrylle  bay  schynde. 
«  1400-50  IVars  Alex,  1544  Shemerand  shaft  is  of  the  shire 
son.  c  1440  York  Myst.  i.  69  My  schewyng  es  schemerande 
and  schynande.  1557  PHAER  sEneid  vi.  Q  4  In  shimring 
shadowe  darck  and  thinne.  1593 G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Super. 
219  If  some  little  shimering  light  appeare  at  a  little  creuise. 
i6SSG  URN  ALL,  C/w.  in  Ann.  i.  224  There  is  some  shimmering 
light  in  all.  1840  ELIZA  COOK  Poems  151  The  towering  hill, 
the  shimmering  rill.  1874  SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy  ty  Greece  (1898) 
I.  vii.  124  The  plain.,  basking  in  the  hazy  shimmering  heat. 
1881  Macm.  Mag.  XLIII.  345  The  soft  brilliancy  of  her 
toilet  had  the  look  of  shimmering  plumage. 
fig,  1880  E.  WHITE  Cert.  Relig.  34  The  vague  and  shim- 
mering atmosphere  of  local  and  chronological  detail. 

Shimmery  (JVinari),  a.i  [f.  SHIMMERS.  +  -Y1. 
Cf.  G.  schimmerig)  \\~Fris.  skimerieh.]  Giving  out 
a  shimmering  light. 

1883  Harper's  Mag.  May  904/2  Some  wondrous  shimmery 
cream  of  brocaded  satin.     1890  J.   HATTON  By  Order  of 
Czar  in.  v,  The  city  in  the  lagoons,  with.. her  shimmery 
waters. 

fig.  1893  Atftenaeum  9  Dec.  803  72  'Claudea's  Island  '  has 
pretty,  shimmery  touches,  natural  and  human. 

Slii'mmery,  <*•'*  '  Shaky/  Also  Shimmery- 
whimmery  a. 

1859  MRS.  STOWE  Minister's  Wooing  xxx,  '.How  is  Mrs. 
Marvyn?'..'  Kinder  thin  and  shimmery,  but  she  is  about.' 
1894  FENN  Real  Gold  xii,  Didn't  you  ever  have  a  set  to  at 
school..?.  .And  didn't  you  feel  shimmery-  whimmery  before 
you  began  ? 

Shimming,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  SHIM  &.9+-x&rai.] 

1.  Hoeing  with  a  shim. 

1792  Trans.  Sac.  Arts(ed.  2)  III.  33  The  middle  of  August, 
repeated  the  shimming.  1833  Ridge  wont  Farm  Rep.  141 
in  Husb.  (L.U.K.)  III,  This  '  shimming  '  is. -repeated  when 
the  beans  have  advanced  to  six  inches  in  height.  1848  Jrnl. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  n.  557  Horse-hoeing,  or  what  is  locally 
called,  .'shiming '. 

2.  The  insertion  of  shims  ;  also,  a  shim,  or  shims 
collectively. 

1884  Car-Builder's  Diet.  (Century  Diet.),  Shimming  has 
been  used  in  titling  on  car- wheels  when  the  wheel-seat  of  the 
axle  was  a  little  too  small. 

Shimmy  (Ji'mi).  Also  shimmey.  dial,  and 
U.S.  corruption  of  CHEMISE. 


his  wife. 

Shi'mper,  z>.  local,  [app.  corrupt  f.  SHIMMER 
v.  with  intrusive/  (^shim^re}^\  =  SHIMMER  v. 

1674  RAY  S.  <y  E.  C.  Wordst  To  Shitnper,  to  shimmer  or 
shine.  Suss,  Dial.  1703  Art's  Improvem.  I.  8  They,  .stick 
it  full  of  small  pieces  of  broken  Glass,  which.. adds  a  Luster 
to  it,  Shimpering  against  the  Sun-Beams.  1836  \V.  i). 
COOPER  Gloss.  Prov.  Sussex  s.  v.,  How  the  carriage- wheels 
shimper  in  the  sun. 

Shi'm-sham.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Reduplication 
of  SHAM  sb.  and  a.  (Cf.  FLIM-FLAM.) 

1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  I.  22  To 
make  a  parcel  of  shim-sham  ghosts  and  coffins,  and  such 
like  blasphemies.  1798  Geraldina  I.  224  We  were  served 
upon  plate  :  none  of  your  shim-shams,,  .but  the  real  thing. 
1833  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  523  His  Majesty's  real  birthday, 
and  none  of  your  George  and  the  Dragon  shim  shams. 

Shin  (Jin),  sb.  Forms:  i  scinu,  2  seine,  acyne, 
3-4  s(c)hine,  4-5  s(c)hyne,  sschene,  5-6schin, 
sohyn(ne,  shyn(ne,  6  shinne,  7  shinn,  6- shin. 
[OE.  scinu  sir.  fern.  =  WFris.  skinet  NFris.  skenn, 
(tM)LG.,  MDu.  sckfae  (Du.  schcert),  OHG.  scina, 
scena,  sdena  shin,  needle  (MUG.  schin(ne,  G. 
schiene  thin  wooden  or  metal  plate)  ;  MSw.  skena 
shin,  Sw.  skena  shin,  Da.  skinne  splint,  tire,  rail, 
are  from  LG.  or  HG.  The  fundamental  meaning 
appears  to  be  '  thin  or  narrow  piece ' ;  OE.  scia 
shin  and  MHG.  schte  hedge-stake  are  app.  related.] 

1.  The  front  part  of  the  human  leg  between  the 
knee  and  the  ankle  ;  the  front  or  sharp  edge  of  the 
shank-bone. 

Occas,  used  of  analogous  parts  of  birds  and  insects. 

a  looo  Ags.  Gloss,  in  YVr.AViilcker  216/3  Cntscula,  scinu. 
a  1100  Ags.  Voc,  Ibid.  307/27  Tibia*  scyne,  O(VSe  scinban. 
a  1250  Owl  <$•  Night.  1060  I>u  were  ynume  in  one  grune,  Al 
hit  abouhte  )>ine  schine  \Cott.  shine],  c  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
cxlvi.  10  Ne  in  schines  of  man  queming  bes  him  tille. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt:$  T.  421  The  pure  fettres  of  his  shynes 
grete  [v.rr.  schenys,  schinnes].  c  1450  LOVELICH  Merlin 
2102  Thanne  lefte  He  vpe  His  staf  Anon  and  overthwert 
the  Schenys  smot  him.  ^1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab. 
xiu.  (Frogtf  Mouse)  xxv,  This  litill  mous,  heir  knit  thus 
be  the  schin.  a  15*9  SKELTON  E,  Runtmyng  404  She., 
bad  broken  her  shyn  At  the  threshold  comyng  in.  1600 


ROWLANDS  Letting  Humours  Blood  iv.  64  To  trie  It  out  at 
foot-ball  by  the  shinnes.  1658-9  Burton'' s  Diary  (1828)  IV. 
10  A  Spanish  Don  that  burnt  his  shins  by  the  fire.  1714 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.  Ixxxv.  140  In., a  great  crowd 
.  .people,  .disregard  a  little  kick  of  the  Shins.  1834  MAKRVAT 
Peter  Simple  xxxi,  O'Brien,  who  knew  the  tender  part  of 
a  black,  saluted  Apollo  with  a  kick  on  the  shins.  1871 
MEREDITH  Harry  Richmond  xv,  In  mounting  [the  path] 
the  knees  and  shins  bore  the  brunt  of  it, 

b.  The  lower  part  of  a  leg  i^of  beef),  the  meat  of 
which  is  lean  and  streaked. 

1736  BAILEY  Diet.  Domcst.  s.v.  Beef,  Take  a  leg  or  shin 
of  Beef,  strip  off  the  skin  and  fat.  1872  Daily  News  5  Sept., 
An  old  English  proverb  says..'  Of  all  joints  commend  me  to 
the  shin  of  beef,  which  contains  marrow  for  the  master,  meat 
for  the  mistresSjgristle  for  the  servants, and  bone  fur  the  dog '. 

2.  In  fig.  phr. :  a.  referring  to  striking  a  person 
over   the  shins   (cf.    a  rap  over  the  knuckles)  or 
wounding  his  shins. 

1546  J.  HEY  WOOD  Prov.  i.  x.  {1867)20  Prluie  nyps  or  casts 
oucrtwart  the  shyns.  1589  ?NASHE  Pa&qi'ill  <y  Marfori~'s 
B  4,  To  come  ouer  our  shinnes  with  the  same  rebuke  that 
hee  gaue  to  Phillip.  1590  —  ist  Pt.  Pas-juiCs  Afol.  €2, 
A  wipe  ouer  the  shinnes  of  the  Non  Residents.  1598  B.  JON- 
SON  AV.  Man  in  Hun;,  i.  ii.  (1601)  47  It  is  able  to  breake  the 
shinnes  of  any  old  mans  patience  in  the  world.  1651  HOWELL 
I'enice  199  He  is  ready,  .to  throw  the  Catt  at  her  shinns,  to 
pick  a  quarrell.  [1795  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  \Vks.  1812  V. 
26  The  Author,  .ought  not  to  have  left  us  in  the  dark  upon 
that  subject,  to  break  our  shins  over  his  hints  and  insinua- 
tions.] 1821  LAMB  Elict  i.  All  Fools'  Day,  Remove  those 
logical  forms,  .that  no  gentleman  break  the  tender  shins  of 
his  apprehension  stumbling  across  them.  1884  .S/.  James's 
(7(72.  25  Apr.  7/1  Rubbing  down  everybody's  shins  with  a 
brickbat. 

t  b.  To  cut  off  by  the  shins ,  to  leave  not  a  leg  to 
stand  on,  undermine.  Obs. 

1592  Arden  of  Fever  sham  D  [n.  ii.  769],  Cut  him  off  by 
the  shinnes,  with  a  frowning  looke  of  your  crabed  counten- 
ance. 1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  H  i,  Post-hast  letters  came 
to  him . .  to  return  as  speedily  as  he  could  possible . .  wherby 
his  fame  was  quit  cut  off  by  the  shins. 

C.  \To  cross  shins  :  see  CROSS  v.  5.  To  set  ottt 
the  shift  (Sc.),  to  walk  proudly.  To  graze  the 
shins  ofj  to  come  very  near  to. 

1592  NASHE  Strange  Ne-wes  M  i,  I  will  crosse  shinnes  with 
him  though  euerie  sentence  of  his  were  a  thousande  tunnes 
of  discourses.  1645  [seeCKoss  v.  5].  1719  RtMSfa ynd Ansiv. 
to  Hamilton  ix,  Set  out  the  burnt  side  of  your  shin, 
For  pride  in  poets  is  nae  sin.  1786  BURNS  On  Dining  ivith 
Lord  Daer  hi,  But  wi'  a  Lord  ! — stand  out  my  shin!  A 
Lord — a  Peer — an  Earl's  son  !  1847  DE  QUINCEY  Joan  of 
Arc  Wks.  1854  III.  227  The  mob  of  spectators  might  raise  a 
scruple  whether  our  friend  the  jackdaw  upon  the  throne, 
and  the  dauphin  himself,  were  not  grazing  the  shins  of 
treason. 

d.   To  break  skins  (slani;)  :  to  borrow  money. 

[1591  G.  FLETCHER  Rnsse  Cointnw.  45  Whereupon  he 
praued  or  beat  out  of  their  shinnes  7000.  rubbels  for  a  mulct, 
1606  DEKKER  Seven  Sins  i.  (Arb.)  17  The  Russians  haue  an 
excellent  custome  ;  they  beate  them  on  the  shinnes,  that  haue 
mony,  and  will  not  pay  their  debts.] 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Breaking  Shins,  borrowing 
of  Money.  1864  Hottens  Slattg  Diet.  227.  1872  SCHELK 
DE  VF.RE  Americanisws  632  In  financial  slang,  Americans 
use  the  verb  to  shin  simply,  where  the  English  use  to  break 
shins,  to  denote  a  desperate  effort  to  procure  money  in  an 
emergency  by  running  about  to  friends  and  acquaintances. 

3.  The  sharp  slope  of  a  hill.  Sc. 

1817  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  84  Sometimes  on  the  shin,  and  some- 
times in  the  hollow,  of  a  hill.  1864  CARLYLE  l-'redk.  Ct.  xv. 
v.  IV.  76  They  have  climbed  the  eastern  shin  of  the  Harz 
Range,  where  the  Harz  is  capable  of  wheel-carriages. 

4.  Used,  after  G.  schiene,  for  an  iron  plate  or 
band. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  K  2,  The  Hack  is  not  made 
straight  but  bending  a  little  on  either  end  from  the  Eye, 
upon  that  side  the  Haum  is  put  in  on,  yet  not  too  much  into 
the  Shins.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mtch.%  Shlnt..a.  fish-plate. 

5.  attrib.  and  Cotnb.y  as  shin-boot^  -cover^  -guard^ 
-pad,  -pride,  -ridge;  t  shin-barker,  a  little  dog  that 
barks  at  one's  shins;  shin-leaf,  the  North  American 
ericaceous  plant  Pyrola  elliptica  (also  P.  rotundi- 

folia]  ;  shin-oak,  applied  to  dwarf  varieties  of  oak 
which  form  thick  low-growing  underwood,  e^g. 
Querats  chinquapin ;  shin-plaster  U.S.)  («)  a 
square  piece  of  paper  saturated  with  vinegar,  etc., 
used  as  a  plaster  for  sore  legs ;  (b}  a  piece  of  paper 
money,  esp.  one  of  a  low  denomination,  depreciated 
in  value,  or  not  sufficiently  secured  ;  also  attrib. ; 
shin-rapper,  one  who  disables  horses  by  striking 
the  splint- bone  ;  shin-scraper,  (a)  see  quot.  1869  ; 
(£)  a  contemptuous  name  for  a  climber;  shin 
wood,  the  Ground  Hemlock,  Taxus  canadensis 

(see  quot.). 

1645  MILTON  Colast.  26  Infested,  sometimes  at  his  face, 
with  dorrs  and  horsflies,  sometimes  beneath,  with  bauling 
whippets,  and  *shin-barkers.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  A/?c/i.t 
*  Skin-boot,,  .a  horse  boot  having  a  long  leather  shield  to 
protect  the  shin  of  a  horse.  1845  ditto's  Cyd.  Bibl.  Lit. 
(184^9)  I.  228/1  They  \sc.  greavesj  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
*shin-covers  of  brass.  1903  Daily  Chron.  3  Feb.  3/4  Legs 
cased  in  *sh  in -guards.  1845-50  MRS.  LINCOLN  Lect.  Bot.  App. 
151  Pyrola..  rot  undif olio.  (*&\I\-\QA{,  pear-leaf  win  tergreen). 
1856  A.  GRAV  Man.  Hot.  260.  1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI 1. 693/2 
Qufrcus  Chinquapin  or prinoides,  a  dwarf  variety, .  .forms 
dense  miniature  thickets..;  the  tree  is  called  by  the  hunters 
of  the  plains  the  '  "shin-oak  '.  1895  Outing  XXVII.  951/2 
Neither  *shin-pads  nor  canvas  jackets  were  worn.  x8a4^/icr(»- 
j«>/#(Albany)i5  May  (Thornton  A  mer.  Glass.},  W« iad  vise  our 
friends  to  exchange  tlieir  '  *shin  plasters'  for  '  solid  charms ' 
as  soon  as  may  be.  1843  MARRYAT  JA  VioUt  xxviii.  I  had 


SHINDIG. 

taken  the  precaution  in  Louisiana  of  getting  rid  of  my  shin- 
plasters  for  hard  specie.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  i70 
The  '  more  money'  that  is  cried  for,  silver  or  shinplaster, 
is  not  the  needed  thing.  1613  .SYLVESTER  Lach>:  Lachr 
B  4,  Stript..Of  guiddie-Gaudesf..Of  Face-pride,  Case- 
pride,  "Shin-pride,  Shoo-pride.  1885  Daily  Tel.  30  Sept. 
(CassellJ,  Every  great  stable  in  England  had  the  fear  of  the 
poisoner,  the  *shin-rapper,  and  the  nobbier  constantly  in 
view.  1889  Ld.  A.  Campbell's  Celtic  Trad.  87  The  sharp 

shm-ridge  of  the  greaves.  1869  J.  GREENWOOD  Seven 
Curses  Land.  vi.  87  The  treadmill,  'shin  scraper  'arising,  it 
may  be  assumed,  on  account  of  the  operator's  liability,  if  he 
is  not  careful,  to  get  his  shins  scraped  by  the  ever-revolving 
wheel).  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  n  Oct.  3/1  Although  he  may 
be  described  as  a  'shin-scraper  ',  he  does  not  forget  that  lie 
is  first  of  all  a  mountaineer.  1778  CAKVI-:H  Trar.  A',  .'inter. 
505  *Shin  Wood.  This  extraordinary  shrub.. runs  near  the 
ground  for  six  or  eight  feet,  and  then  takes  root  ag:tin  ;.  .this 
proves  very  troublesome  to  the  ha>ty  traveller,  by  striking 
against  his  shins,  and  entangling  his  legs. 

Shin  tjin),  v.     [f.  SHIN  sb.] 

1.  intr*  ...orig.  Naut.}  To  climb  by  using  the  arms 
and  le^s  without  the  help  of  steps,  irons,  etc. 

1829  MARRYAT  F.  Mild/nay  iv,  I  myself  saw  him  •  hhinning1 
up  by  the  topsail-tie.  1840  K.  H.  DANA  Bcf.  Must  xxxi, 
\Ve  had  to.. shin  up  and  down  single  ropes  caked  with  ioc. 
1857  HIT.HES  Tom  Br&ivn  i.  ix,  Nothing  fur  it  but  the 
tree;  so  Tom  laid  his  bones  to  it,  shinning  up  as  fast  ns  he 
Gjuld.  1888  STKVFSSOX  Hiack  Arroyo  i.  iii,  As  lie  shinned 
vigorously  down  the  trunk. 
b.  trans.  To  climb  up. 

1801  in  Century  Diet.  1907  M'estin.  C,i=.  5  Apr.  £/i  [He] 
reached  the  root  !>y  shinnin.;  a  water-pipe. 

2.  £  .S.   To  (  use  one's  legs' ;  to  move  quickly  ; 
to  run  round. 

1845  A".  J'.  Com.  Adv.  13  Pec.  (Bartlett  i36o).  The  Senator 
was  shinning  around,  to  get  gold  for  the  ra>call>-  bank-nigs 
which  he  was  obliged  to  take.  1864  ATKINSON  Stunton 
Grange  267  And  then  didn't  I  shin  it  along  the  bridge, 
pretty  speedily  !  1865  SALA  Diary  in  Amer.  II.  414, 1  guess 
you'll  walk  down  town  and  show  me  the  stores.  I'm  tired 
of  shinning  around  alone.  1887  CONAN  DOVI.K  .\tudy  in 
Scarlet  n.  iii,  I  guess  we  had  best  shin  uut  of  Utah. 

3.  To  kick  (a  person)  on  the  shins. 

a  1845  HARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  in.  House-warming^ 
There's  a  pirouette  \ . .  A  rin^r  ! — give  him  roum  or  he'll 
'shin  '  you — stand  clear  !  1846  \\ile  Jianger  10  Nov.  (Hall 
College  Words'^  We  have  been  shinned,  smoked,  ducked. 
1864  [HEMVNG]  Eton  School  Days  xiii,  He  could  not  go  out 
of  his  tutor's.. without  some  une..'  shinning  '  him  if  he 
passed  near  enough. 

4.  U.S.  To  borrow  money. 
Cf.  break  shins,  s.v,  SHIN  sb.  2  d. 

1855  OGH.VIE  .$"«///.,  Shin,  to  borrow  money.  (American 
cant  term.)  1872  l>ee  SHIN  sb.  ad]. 

Shin,  obs.  Sc.  pL  of  SHOE. 

t  Shinbawde.  Obs.  In  5  schyubawde, 
-baude,  -balde.  [The  first  element  is  app.  SHIN 
sb.,  the  second  is  obscure.]  A  greave  (leg-armour). 

?  a  1400  Morte  Artk.  3847  The  schadande  blode.  .schewede 
one  his  schynbawde,  J>at  was  schire  burneste  !  c  1400 
Anturs  of  Artk.  395  His  schene  schynbandes  [r^flaf -baudes, 
v.r.  -bawdes].  bat  sharp  were  to  shrede.  1423  Test.  Ebor. 
(Surtees)  III.  73  Uno  paredeschynbaldes,  aliter  vamplattes, 
pro  telms  virorum. 

Shinbin  ( Ji-nbin).  Also  -been,  -ban,  -beam. 
[Burmese  shin-bytnt  f.  shin  to  put  together  side  by 
side  +  pyin  plank.]  In  the  teak  trade,  a  thick 
plank  split  from  a  green  tree.  Cf.  SHINLOG  '*. 

1791  Madras  Courier  10  Nov.  (Y.),  Duggis.  Shinbeens. 
Coma  planks.  1821  H.  Cox  Jrnl.  Kesid,  Burinlian  Rinp. 
425  Shmban  plank--. 

Shin-bone  (jVnb<Jun).  Forms  :  see  SHIN  sb. ; 
also  3  skin-,  4  chine-,  shzin-.  [OE.  scinban  — 
NFris.  skcnbiin^  skennbian  (cf.  \VFris.  skynhonke}^ 
MLG.  schcnebein*  MDu.  schSncbecn  (Du.  schtcn~ 
been})  MHG.  schinebtin  (G.  schienbein} ;  (S\v. 
skenben.  Da.  skinncbent  from  LG.)  :  see  SHIN  sb. 
and  BONE  J/;.1]  The  bone  of  the  shin  ;  the  tibia. 

c  1000  /KLFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  160/10  Tibiae t  scina 
ttel  scinban.  c  1220  Bestiary  359  Oc  lei^e"^  his  skinbon  on 
oSres  lendbon.  c  1325  Gloss.  Ii'.  de  Bibberw.  in  Wright 
Voc.  148  Mes  war  le  chanel  [glossed  the  chine-bon,  Camb. 
MS.  shzin-bon]  de  blessure.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  47 
In  be  boon  of  J>e  thie  &  schene  boonys.  1527  ANDREW 
Bntnswykc's  Dtstyll.  Waters  L  ijb,  It  is  good  for  olde 
sores  on  the  legges  upon  the  shynne  bones.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
G-uillemeaus  Fr.  Chintrg.  34/1  At  three  sundry  times  he 
tooke  away  allmost  the  whole  shinne  bone.  1650  BULWER 
Anthropomet.  xxi.  231  The  shin-bone  exposed  to  all  en- 
counters, without  any  defence  at  all.  1713  CHESKLDEN 
Anat.  i.  v.  (1726)  40  Ihe  shin-bone  is  in  its  middle  almost 
triangular.  1834  MARRYAT  Peter  Simple  ix.  The  great  lion 
was  growling  and  snarling  over  the  shin-bone  of  an  ox, 
cracking  it  like  a  nut  1862  CALVERLKY  Verses  <?•  Transt. 
(1894)  86  He  barked  his  sbinbone. 

Shincke,  Anglo-Irish  form  of  SINK. 
a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  frel.  (Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  II.  193  The 
foresaide  Conaght  armie..must  now  sluncke  or  swime. 

Shind,  obs.  form  of  SHEND  v. 

t  Shi'nder,  »•  Obs.  In  4  schyndere,  s(c)hin- 
dre.  [?  Echoic.  Cf.  FLINDERS.]  trans,  and  intr. 
To  shiver  or  shatter  in  pieces. 

13..  Gaw.  $  Gr.  A"*/.  424  pe  scharp  of  \>e  schalk  schyn- 
dered  be  bones.  Ibid.  1594  pe  mon . .  Hit  hym  vp  to  \>c.  hult, 
fc»at  ^e  hcrt  schyndered.  11375  Joseph  Arim.  513  Mony 
s wou^ninge  lay  porw  schindringe  of  scharpe.  c  1400  A  nturs 
of  Art/i.  501  Shaftes  in  shide  wode  bei  shindre  in  shedes 
[r>.r.  )>ay  scheuerede  in  schides]. 

Shi  iidig.     U.  S.    (See  quots.) 

1859  UARTLKTT  Diet,  Atner.^  ShiU'Dig^  a  blow  on  the 
shins.  Southern.  1891  Kentucky  Words  in  Amer.  Dial. 
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Notes  I.  231  Shindig,  a  dance  or  party.  1899  Westm.  Gas. 
31  Oct.  8/3  The  natives. .in  a  number  of  instances  have 
danced  a  kind  of  'shindig  '  as  soon  as  released  from  torture. 

Shindle  (Ji'nd'l),  sb.  [local  variant  of  SHINGLE 
rf.l  Cf.  G.  schindel.'] 

1.  A  wooden  roofing-tile. 

1585  HICINS  jfiinins'  Nomencl.  7.11/1  Scandute,..o\s.e 
laths :  slates  or  shindies  of  wood.  1601  ^LLAND  Plviy 
xvi.  x.  I.  461  The  bourds  or  shindies  of  the  wild  Oke...The 
shindies  are  most  easily  rent  or  cloven  out  of  all  those  trees 
which  yeeld  Rosin, . .  the  housen  in  Rome  were  no  otherwise 
covered  over  head  but  with  shindies,  untill  the  warre i  with 
K  Pyrrhus.  1617  MINSHEU  Ductor,  A  Shindle,  Vid.  a 
Shingle.  1728  Briefs  Weekly  Jrnl.  28  June  4  A.. Brick 
House,  cover'd  with  Shindies.  1872  SCHELE  DE  VERE 
Americanisms  542  In  Pennsylvania  the  word  [shingle]  K 
often  pronounced  Shindle,  partly,  no  doubt,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  numerous  Germans  in  that  State. 

2.  A  splint. 

1598  FLORIO,  Stccchette,..  shindies  or  boordes  laid  about 
broken  legs  or  armes. 

3.  In  full  shindle-stonc :  Thin  stone  from  which 
slates  are  cut. 

16 
slat 

HousesT'  1847"  in  HALLIWELL.  1882  JAGO" '  Class.,  Shell- 
stone,  a  slate  stone.  In  Devon,  shindle-stone. 

tShrndle,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  3  schindle. 
Origin  and  precise  meaning  unknown. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  186  Nis  bet  child  fulitowen  bet  schrepeS 
\y.rr.  schindleS,  scratteS]  agean,  &  bit  upon  be  ?erde  ? 

Shindy  (Ji-ndi).     [?  Alteration  of  SHINTY.] 

1.  =  SHINTY  i.  local. 

1846  Local  Act  Q  Viet.  c.  29  §  41  In  case  any  Person  or 
Persons  shall  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  .play  at.. Shindy,  Foot- 
ball, or  any  other  Game.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed. 
3),  Shindy,.. TKK  proper  and  more  usual  name  is  Bandy. 
1882  Lanes.  Gloss. 

2.  A   spree,   merrymaking.     Also,   '  a   kind    of 
dance  among  seamen '  (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk. 
1867).  slang. 

1821  P:CAN  Life  in  London  x.  (1869)  248  The  Jack  Tar  is 
quite  pleased  with  his  night's  cruise,  and  is  continually  sing- 
ing out,  '  What  a  prime  Shindy,  my  Messmates.'  1848  in 
Col.  Hawker  Diary(i&gj)  II.  286  All  in  commotion  with  the 
expected  grand  'shindy'  on  Monday.  1866  BALLANTYNE 
.Shifting  Winds  xxv,  I  want  a  dance  at  a  wedding,  or  a 
shindy  of  some  sort,  before  setting  sail. 

3.  A  row,    commotion,    'shine'.      Phr.  to  cut 
shindies  (U.S.),  to  kick  up  a  shindy. 

a  1845  I'.ARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  in.  Hermann,  He. .Joins 
..in  kicking  up  all  sorts  of  shindies  and  bobberies.  1850 
'Dow  JR.'  Serin.  (Bartlett  1859),  You. .are. .poor,  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  careful  how  you  cut  shindies  under 
the  broadsword  of  justice.  1850  SMEDLEY  F.  Fairlcgh  i, 
A  chair  being  the  favourite  projectile  in  the  event  of  a 
shindy.  1882  B.  M.  CROKER  Proper  Pride  I.  ix.  189  He 
and  his  wife  have  had  no  end  of  a  shindy.  1889  [see  KICK 
z/.l  93].  1910  MEREDITH  in  Fortn.  Rev.  June  1055  Irishmen 
. .  never  satisfied,  thirsting  for  a  shindy. 

4.  A  liking,  fancy.     (Cf.  SHINE  sf>.2  4.) 

1855  HALIBURTON  Nat.  ff  Hum.  Nat.  xii,  They  all  won- 
dered how. .  Paddy  had  taken  such  a  shindy  to  me. 
Shine  (Jain),  i*.1    [f.  SHINE  v.    Cf.  SHEEN  sb\ 

WGer.  had  a  synonymous  form  derived  from  the  vb. :  OS., 
OHG.  sdn  (Du.  schijn,  MHG.  schln,  mod.G. scheiii) ;  also 
OE.  scfn  spectre  (if  the  vowel  be  long).] 

1.  Brightness  or  radiance  shed  by  a  luminary  or 
an  illnminant. 

a  1529  SKELTON  P.  Sfarmue  1174  Lyke  Phebus  beanies 
shyne.  1535  COVERDALE  Ecclus.  xlii.  :6  The  sonne  ouer- 
lokethall  thinges  with  his  shine,  c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  i. 
i,  When  heauens  bright  shine  is  shadowed  with  a  fogge.  16*9 
MILTON  Hymn  Nativ.  xxii,  And  mooned  Ashtaroth . .  Now 
sits  not  girt  with  Tapers  holy  shine.  1683  TRYON  Way  to 
Health  73  This  Fire,  .sends  forth  a  bright  shine  and  whol- 
som  smell.  1716-8  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.  II.  xliii. 
14  Sitting,  .with  the  windows  open,  enjoying  the  warm 
shine  of  the  .sun.  18^4  BROWNING  Colombe's  Birthday  IV, 
Day  by  day,  while  shimmering  grows  shine.  1868  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  (1870)  I.  II.  460  Theirred  torches'  shine.  1878 
HARDY  Ret.  Native  v.  vii,  [Her]  bedroom  was  lighted  up, 
and  it  was  the  shine  from  her  window  which  had  lighted 
the  pole. 

t  b.  A  beam  or  ray ;  a  halo.   Obs. 

1581  J.  BELL  Iladdon's  Ansiu.  Osor.  483  b,  You  may  putt 
all  youi"  winninges  in  your  eyes,  and  see  never  a  shine  the 
lesse.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii.  Masque  i,  Her 
deuice  within  a  Ring  of  clouds,  a  Heart  with  shine  about  it. 
1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Tri.  iii.  The  under  Corylets  did 
catch  the  shines,  To  guild  their  leaves.  1654  OWEN  Saints' 
Persev.  i.  5  Such  shines  of  Gods  countenance  upon  them. 

2.  Lustre  or  sheen  of  an  object  reflecting  light,  as 
metal,  water,  silk.     fO/ 'shine:  lustrous,  glistening. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  v.(i6oi)  Lsb,  Though  we 
haue  now  put  on  no  tyre  of  shine  But  mortall  eyes  vndazled 
may  endure.  1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  Oberon's  Palace  22  He, 
and  They  Led  by  the  shine  of  Snails.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety 
v.  §  29  Dazled  with  the  glittering  shine  of  Gold.  1696  TRYON 
Misc.  i.  £  This  Spirit.. loseth  its  pure  Colour,  or  bright 
native  Shine.  1813  BYRON  Corsair  I.  ii,  They..to_each_his 
blade  assign,  And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine. 
1869  '  LEWIS  CARROLL'  Phantasmagoria  92  For  it  [the hat] 
had  lost  its  shape  and  shine,  And  it  had  cost  him  four-and- 
nine.  1898  MEREDITH  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  6  The  lurid  shine  Of 
seas  in  the  night-wind's  whirl. 

b.  Coupled  with  shade  (cf.  SHINE  v.  i  c). 
1838  MRS.  BROWNING  Seraphim  ii,  Death  upon  his  face  Is 
rather  shine  than  shade.     1863  '  C.  BEDE  '  Tour  in  Tartan- 
land  179  The  mountain  is. .broken  up  into  shine  and  shade. 
C.  Painting  and  Photogr.    Shininess  ;  a  shiny 
patch. 
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i88o  A  thenseutn  28  Feb.  287/2  [The  '  spirit  fresco '  pro- 
cess]  being  free  from  shine,  is  admirably  adapted  for  mural 
work  on  a  large  scale,  which  should  be  seen  at  any  angle. 
1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  37  [The  daguerreotype] 
was  full  of  shines.  1901  E.  A.  PRATT  Notable  Masters 
of  Men  82  Without  shine  gold  paint  was  of  no  value. 

d.  The  polish  given  to  a  pair  of  boots  by  a    , 
bootblack ;  transf.  a  job  of  boot-blacking. 

1871  AV:w(Galveston)4  May  (ScheledeVere),  As  I  left  the 
cars,  an  imp  with  smutty  face,  Said  :  Shine  ?  1872  LOWELL 
Milton  Writ.  1890  IV.  103  If  Mr.  Masson  never  heard  a 
shoeblack  in  the  street  say,  '  Shall  I  give  you  a  shine,  sir?  ' 
his  experience  has  been  singular.  1894  Advance  (Chicago) 
27  Dec.  456/1  A  little  boot-black,  who.. shivered  in  the 
March  wind  and  waited  for  shines. 

e.  The  pupil  of  the  eye.  dial.  (Cf.  SHEEN  fiM  2.) 

1713  Guardian  No.  58  P  6  A  Gallon  of  my  October  will  do 
thee  more  good  than  all  thou  canst  get  by  fine  Sights  at 
London,  which  I'll  engage  thou  mayest  put  in  the  Shine  of 
thine  Eye.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss. 

3.  Sunshine,  esp.  as  opposed  to  rain  ;  hence,  fine 
weather.     Also,  moonlight. 

1622  WITHER  Philarete  N  3,  Or  shine,  or  raine,  or  Blow, 
I,  my  Resolutions  know.  1693  LOCKE  Educ.  §  9  Heat  and 
Cold,  Shine  and  Rain.  1797  COLERIDGE  Christabel  I.  II.  65 
Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower.  1849  BULWER  Caxtons 
x.  iv,  A  ceremony  which,  every  night,  shine  or  dark,  he 
insisted  upon  punctiliously  performing.  1888  HENLEY  Bk. 
Verses  113  Come  storm,  come  shine,  whatever  befall.  1896 
A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  Iv,  And  the  youth  at 
morning  shine  Makes  the  vow  he  will  not  keep. 

4.  Jig.    Brilliance,    radiance,    splendour,  lustre. 
fAlso  [after  G.  scheiii],  a  specious  appearance, 
a  '  show '. 

1530  Prefer  Dyalcge  in  Roy  Rede  me,  etc.  (Arb.)  131  Vyce 
cloked  vnder  shyne  of  vertuousnes.  1535  Co\ EKDALE  Col.  ii. 
23  Which  thinges  liaue  a  shyne  [Luther,  sc/iein  ;  1611  shew] 
of  wyszdome.  1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Centric  15  The  bright 
shine,  and  worthines  of  his  auncestors.  a  1634  ?  CHAPMAN 
Rev.  Hon.  II.  i,  The  glorious  shincof  your  illustrious  vertues. 
1734  Poi'E  Ess.  Matt  iv.  o  Fair  op'ning  to  some  court's 
propitious  shine,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Greece  I.  380  The 
delusive  shine  of  a  lively  and  pompous  eloquence.  1867 
LOWELL  Fitz  Adam's  Story  342  No  other  face_  had  such  a 
wholesome  shine.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  53  To  bask 
. .  in  shine  which  kings  and  queens  And  baby-dauphins  shed. 
T  b.  Sunniness  of  disposition.  06s.  rare. 

1710  STEELE  Spcct.  No.  75  F  4  What  can  make  a  Man  so 
much  in  constant  Good-humour  and  Shine,  as  we  call  it  '1 

c.  A  brilliant  display,  a  'dash'.     Phr.  to  cut 
(inake)  a  shine. 

1819  Metropolis  II.  165  His  name  was  well  calculated  to 
cut  a  shine.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  l.  xii,  To  celebrate 
the  nuptials  with  due  shine  and  demonstration.  1847  ROBB 
Sgiiattcr  Life  (Bartlett  1860),  To  make  a  shine  with  Sally, 
I  took  her  a  new  parasol. 

d.  Colloq.  phr.   To  take  the  shine  out  of  (less 
freq.  from,   U.S.   off) :    to  deprive  (a  person  or 
thing)  of  his  or  its  brilliance  or  pre-eminence ;  to 
outshine,  surpass. 

1819  MOORE  Tarn  Crib  (ed.  3)  34  Shewing  such  a  fist  of 
mutton  As.. Would  take  the  shine  from  Speaker  Sutton. 
1824  LANDOK  Intag.  Conn..  Southey  fy  Parson  Wks.  1853 
I  73/1,  I  am  inclined  to  take  the  shine  out  of  him  for  it. 
1827  DE  QUINCEY  Murder  Wks.  1854  IV.  33  The  baker 
jumped  up  with  surprising  agility,.. but  the  shine  was  now 
taken  out  of  him.  1833  [SEBA  SMITH]  Lett.  J.  Dmmiafia. 
(1835)  43,  I  am  only  sorry  I  didn't  bring  Seth  Sprague  along 
with  me,  with  his  pitch-pipe,  jest  to  take  the  shine  off  of 
them  'ere  singers.  1842  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xxi,  The  cares 
of  the  world.,  takes  the  shine  out  of  us. 

Shine  (Jain),  J*.2  [perh.  uses  of  prec.  sb.,  but 
the  senses  are  curiously  parallel  to  those  of  SHINDY.] 

1.  A   party,    convivial   gathering;    usually   tea- 
shine,  a 'tea-fight',  dial. 

1838  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  98  Two  tea-shines  went  off 
with  eclat.  1882  Jamicson's  Sc.  Diet.,  Shine, . .  in  a  good 
sense  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  a  social  gathering, 
especially  when  of  a  convivial  kind,  as  a  wedding.. or  a 
merry-making,  which  is  called  a  grand  or  great  shine. 

2.  A  disturbance,  row,  fuss,   colloq. 


SHINE. 

schone,  (3  scscn,  s(c)on,  shan,  4  sohoon,  4,  7 
shon,  6  shoone),  5-  shone;  north.  4  soa(i)n, 
schan,  4-5  shane,  4-6  schane,  5  chane  ;  weak 
4  soynde,  schyn(e)de,  shynede,  schinede,  4-6 
shyned,  5  schynyd,  -it,  6  sohynet,  sehynnit, 
6  sehyned,  6-7  shinde,  6-8  shin'd,  7  shind, 
6-  (now  chiefly  dial,  and  arch.)  shlned.  Pa.pple. 
3  sinen ;  4-6  shyned,  7  shin'd,  7-8  shined ;  8 
shon,  6-  shone.  [Com.  Teut.  str.  vb. :  OE. 
sclnan  (pa.  t.  scan,  scinon,  pa.  pple.  *scinen)  = 
OFris.  sktna  (\VFris.  skine,  NFris.  skiin),  OS. 
skinan  (MLG.,  LG.,  MDu.  schinen,  Du.  schijnen}, 
OHG.  scinan  (MHG.  sctnen,  schtnen,  G.  scheinen 
to  shine,  to  seem,  appear),  ON.  sktna  (Sw.  skina], 
Goth,  skeinan :— OTeut.  *sklnan,  f.  root  sSi  by 
means  of  the  present-stem  formative  «,  which  was 
carried  through  into  the  past  tense  and  pa.  pple. 

Affinities  outside  Teutonic  are  Skr.  chaya  shade,  shimmer, 
mod.Pers.  sriya,  Gr.  ITKIO,  OSlav.  sen1,  Albanian  he  shade; 
for  the  sense  cf.  SHIM  so.1  and  ».',  SHIMMER  t/. 

The  regular  str.  pa.  pple.  is  rare  in  Eng.,  being  unrecorded 
i  in  OE.  and  appearing  only  once  in  ME.  sinen  ;  it  was  super- 


House  Ivii,  There'd  be  a  pretty  shine  made  if  I  was  to  go  a 
wisitin  them.  1889  '  R.  BOLDKEWOOD  '  Rookery  under  Arms 
vi,  What's  one  horse  to  make  such  a  shine  about? 

3.  //.  Capers,  tricks.    U.S.    Cf.  SHINE  »M  4  c. 
1830  N.  DANA  Manner's  Sk.  34  (Thornton  Amer.  Glass.), 

Has  your  skipper  begun  to  cut  any  shines  yet  ?  1852  MRS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  iv,  '  I'll  boun  you  pulled  em  out, 
some  o'  your  shines,'  said  Aunt  Chloe. 

4.  To  take  a  shine  to  (U.S.) :  to  take  a  fancy  for. 
1848  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Ser.  i.  A  Letter,  My  gracious  ! 

it's  a  scorpion  thet's  took  a  shine  to  play  with  t.  1908  W. 
CHURCHILL  Mr.  Crewe's  Careers,  He  took  a  shine  to  you 
that  night  you  saw  him. 

t  Shine,  a.  poet.  Obs.  [alteration  of  SHEEN  a. 
by  assimilation  to  SHINE  v.]  Shining,  bright. 

a  1593  MARLOWE  Ovid's  Elegies  i.  i.  34  Elegian  Muse.. 
Girt  my  shine  browe  [Ovid  flavcntia  tempora\  with  Sea- 
banke  Mirtle  praise.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  IV.  iii. .3  These 


Shine  (pin),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  shone 
((on).  Forms  :  Inf.  and  Present  stem.  I  scinan, 
seynan,  2-3  soine(n,  2-4  schine(n,  3-5  scyne, 
3-6  sohlne,  3-8  sohyue,  (3  sine,  4schijne,  ssine, 
ssyne,  shyyne,  5  schone  (?),  6  shynne),  4-6 
shyne,  3-  shine.  Pa.  1. 1  scan,  sce&n  (//.scinon), 
2-3  so(e)an,3-5  schon,  4-5  shoon,  s(o;hoen,  4-6 


i6th  c.  (Weak  forms  are  found  in  some  of  the  continental 
langs.,  e.g.  (pa.  t.)  late  WFris.  schynd,  MLG.  schynede, 
OHG.  sc'inta,  early  mod.G.  sckein(e)te.)] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  heavenly  body  or  an  object  that  is 
alight :  To  shed  beams  of  bright  light ;  to  give 
out  light  so  as  to  illuminate;  to  be  radiant. 
Also  with  forth,  out. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  A  801  Ardebat,  scaan.  c  888 
/ELFRED  Boetk.  ix,  ponne  seo  sunne  on  hadrum  heofone 
beorhtost  scineS,  bonne  abeostriaS  ealle  steorran.  c  1000 
/ELFRIC  Gen.  \.  15  Hig  scinon  on  baere  heofenan  fsestnysse 
and  alihton  ba  eorSan.  a  1122  0.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS._) 
an.  678,  Her  ateowede  cometa  se  steorra..&  scan  .iii. 
monoas  zlce  morgen  swilce  sunnebeam.  a  1200  Moral 
Ode  275  Neure  sunne  |>er  ne  scin5.  c  1220  Bestiary  19 
in  O.  E.  Misc.,  Ne  stireS  he  nout  of  slepe  Til  3e  sunne 
haue3  sinen.  c  1290  St.  Bridget  41  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  193 
pe  sonne  schon  In  at  one  hole.  1390  GOWF.R  Conf.  I.  323 
Hove  out  of  mi  Sonne,  And  let  it  schyne  into  mi  Tonne. 
Ibid.  1 1. 120  The  nyht  was  derk,  ther  schon  no  Mone.  c  1440 
Alphabet  of  Tales  513/5  So  he  wolde  sytt  all  day  to  be  son 
shane  on  his  face  agayn.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxv.  i 
Lucina  schynnyng  in  silence  of  the  nicht.  1566  GASCOIGNE 


G~KANCER  Div.  Logikeig  It  is  day  . 

above  the  horizon.     1703  ROWE  Ulysses  I.  i,  What  Sun  has 

shon  that  has  not  seen  your  Insolence.     1704  PRIOR  Celia  to 

Damon  20  Fires  Eternal  on  Her  Altars  shine.     1735  JOHN- 

1    SON  Lobo's  Abyssinia,  Uescr.  iv.  64  When  the  Storm  is  over, 

!    the  Sun  Shines  out  as  before.     1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxvii,  It 

must  surely  have  been  a  light  in  the  hut  of  a  forester,  for  it 

shone  too  steadily  to  be  the  glimmer  of  an  ignis  fattms. 

1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xviii.  133  The  fog  became  thin,  and 

the  sun  shone  through  it. 

•weak pa.  t.  £1305  Pop.  Treat.  Sa.  (1841)  133/66  The 
sonne.. that.. Maketh  hire  [the  moon]  so  schyne  aboute  as 
heo  schynde  in  crest.il.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L,  G.  W.  2194  No 
man  she  saw  &  }it  shynede  the  mone.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imita- 
tione  in.  Iv.  131  Whan  by  lanteme  shyned  upon  his  hede. 
a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  229 
The  sone .  .schynnit  bright  wpoun  the  saillis.  1645  SYMONDS 
Diary  (Camden)  243  This  night  I  saw  a  rainbow.. at  five 
in  the  morning,  and  the  moone  shined  bright.  1776  CHANDLER 
Trati.  Greece  xlv.  201  The  moon  shined  bright. 

b.  Of  the  day:  To  be  sunny  or  bright;  also, 
to  dawn.  Chiefly  poet. 

1382  WYCLIF  Matt,  xxviii.  i  In  the  euenyng  of  thesaboth, 
that  schyneth  [  Vulg.  lucescit]  in  the  firste  day  of  the  woke. 
1567  Curie  ff  Godlic  B.  (S.T.S.)  95  As  the  goldin  morning 
schynis  bricht.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  397  Quhilk  at  last  the  daylyght  begane  to  schyne. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  108  We  can.. dismiss  thee  ere  the 
Morning  shine.  1742  GRAY  West  i  In  vain  to  me  the 
smileing  Mornings  shine. 

O.  impers.  It  shines :  it  is  sunny. 
1:1400  Beryn  1317  Thow  tokist  noon  hede  whils  it  shoon 
hoot.  1577  TUSSER  Hush.  (1878)  43  At  noone  if  it  bloweth, 
at  night  if  it  shine.  .622  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Water- 
cormorant  A  4,  According  to  his  mood  it  ra.nes  or  shines. 
1853  HAWTHORNE  Engl.  Note-Iks.  (1883)  I.  436  By  and  by 
the  sun  shone  out,  and  it  has  continued  to  shine  and  shade 
every  ten  minutes  ever  since. 

d.  To  shine  upon  :  to  look  favourably  upon,  be 
favourable  to,  said  of  a  star,  or  (in  biblical  language) 
of  the  face  of  God.  arch. 


n'the  Bush  hi  shined  upon  us.    1791  BURNS  Lament  Mary 
Q.  of  Scots  vi,  May  kinder  stars  Upon  thy  fortune  shine  I 

2  Of  a  metallic,  polished,  smooth,  or  glossy 
:  object :  To  be  bright  or  resplendent ;  to  gleam, 
1  elisten,  or  glitter  with  reflected  light. 

«  807  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xiv.  88  Swa:  swa:  on  tern 

•  --••   "•"-.  scienS)  onjemang  oorum 
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SHINGLE. 


al  as  schene  as  be  sunne.  ('1230  Hali  Meld,  n  Nis 
hit  nower  neh  gold  al  bat  ter  .schineS.  a  1300  Cursor  Af. 
8484  Stedfast  stode  be  marbel  stan,  On-ferr  be  golden 
letters  scan.  1338  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  (1725)  I.  148  Of 
gold  schone  his  coroun.  13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  80  Wyth 
schymeryng  schene  ful  schrylle  bay  schynde.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  ijrol.  198  His  heed  was  balled,  )>at  shoon  as  any 
glas.  c  1470  Gol.  ff  Gtnv.  20  Thair  baneris  schane  with  the 
sone,  of  siluer  and  sabill.  1526  TINDALK  Luke  ix.  29  His 
garment  was  whyte,  and  shoone.  1577  T.  KENDALL  Flowers 
of  Epigr.  73  His  tongue  did  Hspe,  his  visage  shinde. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  246  O  'tis  the  Sunne  that 
maketh  all  things  shine.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  508  Thick 
with  sparkling  orient  Gemmes  The  Portal  shon.  1751 
LAVINGTON  Enthus.  Mcth.  $  Papists  in.  (1754)  ?8  The  whole 
House  shined.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  vi.  Introd.  53  The  huge 
hall-table's  oaken  face,  Scrubb'd  till  it  shone.  1860  TYNDAI.L 
Glac.  n.  i.  237  A  rook's  feather  may  be  made  to  shine  with 
magnificent  iridescences.  1888  HENLEY  Bk.  I'erses  118 
Clear  shine  the  hills. 

indirect  passive,    1737  WHISTON  Josephus^  Hist.  iv.  x.  §  i 
When  they  saw  the  riches  of  Rome  .  .  and  found  themselves 
shone  round  about..  with  silver  and  gold. 
b.  To  be  bright  with. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  i.  iii.  45  Our  Italy,  Shines  o're 
with  ciuill  Swords.  1733  Rcvol.  Politicks  v.  37  The  Streets 
in  the  Evening  every  where  shined  very  gloriously  with 
llonefires.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  n.  ii.  68  The  altar 
shone  With  gold  and  silver, 

3.  To  be  radiant  or  brilliant  with  high  colouring, 
rich  array,  or  the  like  ;  to  be  effulgent  with  splen- 
dour or  beauty  ;  to  make  a  brave  show.    Now  rare. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  7  Seo  hwitnes  basre  lilian  scineb  on  be. 
c  1375  Cursor  M.  23696  (Fairf.)  Man!  flouris.  .neuer-mare 
be  colour  tine  bot  as  paradis  salle  bai  shine,  a  1400  Pis  till 
of  Susan  106  (MS.  I.)  pe  chaumpet,  be  cheuerell,  bat  schon 
opon  heyght.  t  1450  Mirk's  Festial  132  pes  two  woymen 
bat  schynen  passyng  all  obyr,  wer  two  comyn  woymen. 
1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  i.  vi.  163  Her  nek  schane  like  unto  the 
roise  in  May.  1577  T.  KENDALL  Flffiuers  of  Epigr.  84  b, 
In  all  thy  body  bewty  shines,  thy  forhed  .shineth  fair,  a  1639 
CAREW  To  A.  L.  64  When  a  fair  lady's  face  is  pined,  And 
yellowspread  where  red  onceshined.  i78iCowpER  Truth  70 
[The  pheasant]  retreats.  .To  the  close  copse.  .And  shines 
without  desiring  to  be  seen.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xxxii, 
We  are  somewhat  shorn  of  our  train,  .  .  but  you,  cousin, 
must  shine  out  for  us  both.  1833  TENNYSON  CEnone  176 
Her  light  foot  Shone  rosy-white.  1837  CARLVLE  J^r.  Rev. 
I.  i.  ii,  Some  centennial  Cactus-flower,  which  after  a  century 
of  waiting  shines  out  for  hours!  1878  SUSAN  PHILLIPS  On 
Seaboard  199  In  the  golden  meadows,  where  the  cowslip 
and  crowsfoot  shone. 

4.  In  various  fig.  applications  (cf.  5  and  6),  with 
retention  of  literal  phraseology. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  43  ponne  scinaS  3a  rihtwisan 
swa  swa  sunne  on  hyra  feeder  rice.  a.  1225  A  tier.  R.  246,  & 
te  sooe  sunne,  bet  is  Jesu  Crist,  schine3  (*erefter  schennure 
to  be  soule.  (11300  Cursor  M,  12574  peclernes  self  o  godds 
light  Schan  on  him.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  v.  16  So  sbyyne 
goure  Hjt  before  men,  that  thei  see  5oure  good  werkis. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5357  Whan  Richesse  shyneth  bright. 
Love  recovereth  ageyn  his  light,  c  1450  CAPGRAVE  Life 
St.  Gilbert  xv,  Ther  schone,  or  ellis  schyned,  in  )?e  soule 
of  bese  women  a  fayr  beute  of  precious  perles,  of  swech 
goostly  richesse.  1526  TINDALE  2  Cor.  iv.  6  It  is  god.. 
which  hath  shyned  in  oure  hertes,  for  to  geve  the  light 
of  knowledge  off  the  glorious  god.  1535  COVERDALE  I  so,  ix. 

2  As  for  them  that  dwet  in  the  londe  of  the  shadowe  of 
death,  vpon  them  shal  the  light  shyne.     1594  MAKLOWE  & 
NASHE  Dido  n.  i.   481    In  whose   stern   faces  shin'd    the 
quenchles  fire.     1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  v.  476  The  Radiant 
Cymbeline,  Which  shines  heere  in  the  West.     1654-66  EARL 
ORRERY  Par  then.  (1676)  212  A  Virtue,  greater  than  euer  yet 
had  shin'd  on  earth.  ITOoDxHHHJwiH  Pref.  C  2,  Chaucer 
..is  a  rough  Diamond,  and  must  first  be  polish'd  e'er  he 
shines.  1773  R.  LOWTH  Semi.  Rotn.  xii.  //p.  6  Their  Learn- 
ing., was  such  as  could  only  have  shined  in  dark  times. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev,  I.  n.  viii,  For  we  shall  still  find 
Hope  shining,  .as  a  mild  heavenly  light  it  shone  ;  as  a  red 
conflagration  it  shines.     184;)  T.  WOOLNER  My  Beautiful 
Lady  xii,  How  beautiful  she  is  !  A  glorious  gem  She  shines 
above  the  summer  diadem  Of  flowers  ! 

5.  Of  persons:    To  be  conspicuous  or  brilliant 
in  ability,  character,  achievemcntj  or  position  ;  to 
be  eminent  or  distinguished,  to  excel. 

£900  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  i.  xii.  (1890)  44  Se  natna  Stere 
Romaniscan  beode,  se  <5e  mid  swa  lange  scean  &  bryhte. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg*  Saints  xxvil.(AfticJt0r)  318  A  man  that  schane 
of  halynes.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  43  If  we  schyn  in  beis  vertues. 
1474  CAXTON  Chcssc  n.  v.  (1883)  69  Hit  was  better  and  more 
noble  thynge  to  shyne  in  good  maners  than  in  vayssell. 
1560  L)AUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  202  To  shyne  before  theyr 
flock  with  honest  examples  of  lyfe.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Reb.  i,  §  131  He  shined  in  the  House  of  Peers.  1710  STEELE 
Tatler  No.  244  F  i  An  Ambition  to  excel,  or,  as  the  Term 
is,  to  shine,  in  Company.  1747  H.  WALPOLB  Let.  to  Mann 

3  July,  We  shine  at  sea  ;  two-and-forty  sail  of  the  Domingo 
fleet  have  fallen  into  our  hands.     1805  T.  H  \RR\I,  Scenes  of 
Lift  I.  113  That  cause  in  which  British  valour  had  so  often 
shined  triumphant.     1818  BYRON  Juan  i.  xxiii,  If  there's 
anything  in  which  I  shine,  'Tis  in  arranging  all  my  friends' 
affairs.     1836  THIKLWALL   Greece  xvii.    III.   2    He..  never 


. 

shone  as  an  orator.  1859  fft&ifa  of  Gd,  Society  xiv,  349 
The  people  who  were  stupidest  before,  suddenly  shine  out 
quite  brilliantly.  1889  Harpers  Mag.  Mar.  561/1  There 
was.  .a  special  reason  which  made  me  resolved  to  shine  at 
this  ball  at  whatever  cost. 

6.  Of  something  immaterial  :  To  appear  with 
conspicuous  clearness  ;  to  be  brilliantly  evident  or 
visible;  to  stand  out  clearly, 

(-1340  HAM  POLE  Prose  Treat.  12  In  bis  gyfte  schynes 
contemplacyone.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  449 
A  noble  soule  schoon  by  virtues  tn  bat  litel  body.  1456 
SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  6  His  grete  beautee 
schynit  sa  before  all  otheris.  1471  CAXTON  Rccuyell  (Som- 
mer)  247  Alle  good  manyeres  began  to  growe  and  shyne  in 
hym.  (11586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  11.  (Sommer)  127  b,  Then 


shined  foorth  indeede  all  loue  among  them.  1594  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  HI.  xi.  §  9  The  wisedom  of  God,  which  shineth 
in  the  bewtifull  varietie  of  all  things.  1632  MASSINGKR 
Maid  of  Hon.  iv.  iv,  The  reverence  and  Majesty  of  luno 
Shinde  in  her  lookes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n*  304  Princely 
counsel  in  his  face  yet  shon.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xiv.  204  In 
all  the  youth  his  father's  image  shin'd.  1853  C.  BRONTE 
Vittette  xx,  What  fun  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he  recalled  some 
of  her  fine  speeches!  1888  'J.  S.  WINTER'  Booties 
Childr.  vi,  How  the  aged  look  faded  off  her  worn  face,  and 
the  sweet  prettiness  of  former  days  began  to  shine  out  again. 
b.  To  be  clearly  evident  through  an  outward 
appearance. 

1590  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  11.  i.  40  These  follies  are  within 
you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in  an  Vrinall. 
1605  —  Macb.  in.  i.  128  Your  Spirits  shine  through  you. 
1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  [i.]  xlvii.  138  To  see  the  Coun- 
tenance, (through  which  perhaps  there  shin'd  a  louely 
Maiesty..).  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  $  It.  Note-bks.  II.  31 
The  babe  Jesus  in  her  arm,  with  his  Father  shining  through 
him,  1859  TENNYSON  Marr.  Geraint  545  Yniol's  rusted 
arms  Were  on  his  princely  person,  but  thro'  these  Prince- 
like  his  bearing  shone. 

t7.    To  shine  through  :  to  be  transparent.     Ofo. 

1675  AI.SOP  Anti-Sozzo  in.  ii.  207  This  [reasoning]  is  very 
thin  Stuff;  it  shines  through. 

8.  trans.  To  shed  light  upon,  illuminate,  rare. 
1398  TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  A*,  vin,  xvii.  (1495)  325  The 

mone  is  alway  halfe  shyned  of  the  sonne.  a  1700  KKN 
Hymnotkeo  Poet.  Wks.  III.  355  God  shines  his  Son,  the 
Son  God's  shine  reflects. 

9.  To  cause  (light)  to  shine,  emit  (rays).  Alsoy7<,r. 
1588  GKBENE  Perimedfs  H  2b,  Her  eyes  shines  fauour, 

courte.sie,  and  grace.  1590  —  Never  too  late  (1600)  E  3,  Kyes 
that  lighten  and  doe  shine,  Beames  of  loue  that  are  diuine. 
1647  SALTMARSH  Spark.  Glory  uS  God.. shines  forth  his 
wisdom,  .upon  the  world.  1661  FELTIIAM  Resolves  n.  xvi. 
211  If  it  be  but  by  reflection  only,  the  beams  are  reverberated 
bright,  as  is  the  Sun  that  shines  them.  1852  THACKERAY 
Esmond  \\.  vii,  She  approached,  shining  smiles  upon  Esmond. 
b.  To  show  the  light  of  (a  lantern  X 
1895  P.  H.  EMERSON  Birds,  etc.  Norfolk  Broadband 
xxxvi.  103  The  sparrow-catcher  comes  of  a  night  and  shines 
his  bright  lantern,  and  the  foolish  birds  lly  at  it  like  moths 
at  a  candle. 

10.  a.    To  shine  down:  to  surpass  in  brilliance. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIIl,\.\.  20  The  French..  like  Heathen 

Gods  Shone  downe  the  Knglish.     1866  'ANNIE   THOMAS' 
Walter  Goring  xxxvii,   'Take  it,  Walter',  she  continued, 
'give  it  to  her  ;  tell  her  she  shines  me  down.' 
b.   To  drive  away  by  shining. 

1884  TENNYSON  Beckct  in.  i,  Not  The  sun  himself.  .Could 
shine  away  the  darkness  of  that  gap. 

11.  To  cause  to  shine,   put  a  polish  on  ;   U.S. 
(inflected  shitted']  to  black  (boots). 

1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  I'arnis/t,  shine,  set  aglosse 
vpon.  1872  CALVERLEY  Arab  27  And  thou  hintest  withal 
that  thou  fain  would'.st  shine. .these  bulgy  old  boots  of 
mine.  1872  O,  W.  HOLMES  /'<?<•/  l'>rt-akf.-t.  xii,  I  wonder 
if  they  would  find  the  seven-branched  golden  candlestick. 
..I  should  like  to.  .shine  it  up  (excuse  my  colloquialisms). 
1873  B.  HARTE  Heiress  of  Red  Dog  (18751)  T^  ^hine  your 
boots,  sir?  1892  GUNTER  Miss  Dividends  ix,  While  his  large 
boots  have  been  very  brightly  shined  by  the  boot-black. 

12.  U.S.  (Hunting.}  To  throw  the  light   of  a 
lantern,  etc.  on  (the  eyes  of  an  animal) ;  to  locate 
the  position  of  (an  animal)  in  this  way. 

1845  [W.  T.  THOMPSON]  C/tron.  Pineville  169  (Bartleit 
Diet.  Amer.  1860)  You  see  the  way  we  does  to  shine  the 
deer's  eyes  is  this— we  holds  the  pan  of  fire  so,  on  the  left 
shoulder,  and  carries  the  gun  at  a  trail  in  the  right  hand. 
1872  SCHELE  DE  VERB  Americanisms  541  Daniel  Boone, 
while  fire-hunting,  shined  a  pair  of  mild  blue  eyes  which 
struck  him  as  not  belonging  to  the  game  he  was  seeking. 
1910  ROOSEVELT  Afr.  Game  Trails  x.-zzb  We  had  discovered 
that  the  way  to  get  this . .  nocturnal  animal  was  by '  shining  ' 
it  with  a  lantern  at  night. 

Shi'neless,  a.  [f.  SHINE  st>.1  +  -LESS.]  With- 
out brightness. 

1882  G.  MACDONALD  Princess  <$•  Cttrdif  iii,  A  dull,  shine- 
less  twilight  filled  the  place. 

Shiner  ( Jarnw).    [f.  SHINE  v.  +  -ER  *.] 

1.  An  object  that  shines. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vni.  xvi.  (1405)  322  The 
sonne  is..shyner  of  heuen  [L.  Julgor  olympi\.  1633  G. 
HERBERT  Ttmfle,  Christmas  29  Till  I  finde  a  sunne  Shall 
stay,  till  we  have  done  ;  A  willing  shiner.  1655  VAUGHAN 
Silex  Scint.  m.  Thalia  Rediv,  239  O  blessed  shiner,  tell 
me  whither  Thou  wilt  be  gone  when  night  comes  hither  ! 
1765  J.  BROWS  Chr.  Jrnl.  140  Where  will  yon  glow-worms 
of  earn  a!  diversions,  ..yon  shiners  in  the  dark,  be?  1844 
WILLIS  Lady  Jane  \.  326,  I  cannot  shine — but  I  can  see  a 
star— Arc  there  not  worshippers  as  well  as  shiners?  1859 
K.  MAHONY  Rel.  Fr.  Proiit  403  A  small  twinkling  shiner 
..in  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven. 

b.  //.  Some  Russian  instrument  of  torture. 
1630  [F.  CONSTABLE]  Pathomackia  in.  iv.  29  Vnlesse  thou 

confesse.  the  Russian  Shiners,  the  Scottish  Bootes, ..and 
Peare  of  Confession  shall  torment  thee. 

c.  //.  Coin,  money,  esp.  sovereigns  or  guineas  ; 
occas.  sing.,  a  silver  or  gold  coin,  slang, 

1760  FOOTS  Minor  n.  Wks.  1799  !•  25:  To  let  a  lord  of 
lands  want  shiners;  'tis  a  shame.  1806  SURR  Winter  in 


14  Aug.  515/2  The  'shiner'  is  carried   separately  in  the 
pocket  until  needed,  while  the  gambler  smokes  the  pipe. 
e.  colloq.  A  si  Ik  hat. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Bk,  Angling  vi.  154  A  tall  black  hat,  or 
one  of  the  genus  termed  '  shiner  '. 

2.  One  who  shines  :    a.  One  who  excels  or   is 
eminent. 

18x0  Splendid  Follies  III.  106  He  was  never  formed  for  a 
shiner  through  life.  1847  HALLIW  ELL,  £///>/£/-,  a  clever  fellow. 
North. 

b.  //.  A  nickname  for  the  Northumberland 
Fusiliers,  formerly  the  £th  Foot. 

1891  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XXV.  3/1  The  5th  was.  .popularly 
known  ns  the  'Shiners',  from  its  smart   appearance   and 
attention  to  parade  details. 
C.  A  bootblack. 

1912  iqtk  Cent.  Nov.  1018  An  occasional  white  face  may 
be  seen  even  among  the  noisy  shiner  boys,  and  the  little 
white  shiner  works  continuously. 

3.  Applied  to  various  small   silvery  fishes  ;   the 
young  of  the  mackerel  ;   U.S.  any  of  various  small 
freshwater  fishes,  chielly  cyprinoids  as  the  dace. 

Golden  shiner  )  a  fish  of  the  penus  Noutetigonns. 

1836  YARKEI.L  Brit.  Fishes  I.  124  The  young  Mackerel, 
which  are  called  Shiners,  are  from  four  to  six  inches  long 
by  the  end  of  August.  1836  J.  RICHAUHSON  Fauna  Hor.- 
Aincr.  in.  122  Cyprinns  (Lcnciscits]  chrysoU'itcas.  .  .  New 
York  Shiner.  1839  KIRTLAND  in  Host.  Jrnl.  Nat.  Hist. 
1  1  1.  339  Litxilits  donzatns.  ..The  Red-bellied  Shiner.  Ibid. 
341  L.  dissititilis..  .TheSpotted  Shiner.  18440.  W.  HOI.MFS 
Lines  Iti'rksh.  Jubilee  46  Oh,  what  are  the  pri/es  we  perish 
to  win  To  the  fust  little  'sinner'  we  caught  with  a  pin. 
1888  (.ioonE  Amer.  Fishes  99  The  '  Sailor's  Choice  '..bears 
several  oilier  names..  as  the  '  Porgy  '  and  '  Shiner  '.  1893 
Outing  XXII.  89/2  A  golden  shiner  about  five  inches  in 
length. 

b.   =  SILVER-FISH  2.    (In  mod.  Diets.) 

t  Shi'ness.  Obs.  north.  In  i  scinisso,  4 
schinnes.  [f.  SIIINK?'.  +  -,\i>.s.]  Light,  Brightness. 

4:950  l.indisf.  Gi>sp.  Mark  xiii.  24  De  mona  ne  sele"^ 
sctmsse  his  \sblendorem  smtm\.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23688 
J'at  scene  schinnes  [Gait,  be  schene  schilling]  o  cristal. 

Shiness,  variant  spelling  of  SHYNKSS. 

Shingle  (Ji'rj^'l),  ^-'  Forms:  3  scinclo, 
3-6  shyngle,  4  scniugel,  schingle,  schyngil, 
scingle,  shyngel,  -yl,  singel,  4-6  schyngle, 
shingell,  5  chyngle,  chyngyl,  5-6  schyngyl^l, 
shingil  ^1,  shyngul^l,  6  s(c)hengle,  shengy  11, 
shyngyll(e,  syngle,  6-7  single,  7  shingelle, 
4-  shingle.  [ME.  scincte,  shyngk,  app.  repre- 
senting ('?  through  an  AF.  modification]  L.  scindula, 
later  form  of  scamhtla,  commonly  held  to  be  due 
to  the  influence  of  Gr.  ffx^SaA/jos. 

L.  scindula  is  represented  in  Germanic  byOHG.  scindala, 
scintila,  MHO.  sfhiutcl^  (aUomnd.'  schindci,  M  LO.  sc/n'n- 
dete^  MDu.  schindeli  cf.  SHINDLE.  L.  scanditla  passed 
into  Romanic  as  F.  cchandole,  It.  scandola.\ 

1.  A  thin  piece  of  wood  having  parallel  sides 
and  one  end  thicker  than  the  other,  used  as  a 
house-tile. 


ng  you  a  mule-load  of  Mexican  shiners.  1887 
ttAn:?.RAfjf  Christmas  Adv.  g  Within  my  purse  and  pocket 
scarce  a  shiner. 

d.  A  mirror ;  spec .  one  used  by  cheaters  at  cards. 
slang. 

i8ia  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.)  Shinty  a  looking-glass. 
1819  Sorting  Mag.  (N.  S.)  IV.  230  He  then  asked  me  if 
I  had  bought  shiners?  which  means  glasses.  1909  Tit-Bits 


c  1200  /  'ices  $  I  'irtncs  95  DC  faste  hope  .  .  is  rof  and  \vrlk<5 
hire  biecS  bene^en  mid  fte  scincles  of  bolie  bohtcs. 


alle  5e  hir 


^1305  Laiid  Cokaygnt  57  in  I-..  E.  /'.  (1862)  157  |>e  scingles 
nlle  Of  chcrche  cloister  boure  and  halle,  1335^  in  Fayley 
Ttnuer  Lond.  (1821)  App.  I.  p.  ij,  Item  in  defectibus  aul;e 
domini  regis  in  cooper  tura,  shyngles,  coquinee,  pistrin&t 
1398  TUKVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  xvii.  clxviii.  ilJodl.  MS.}, 
The  labbe..is  nailed  bwarteouer  to  be  rafters  and  theroo 
honge^  sclattes,  tile,  and  schingels.  14..  I'oc.  in  \Vr,- 
Wiilcker  610/13  Scindnla,  a  shyngul.  1510  SrANBRincii 
Vocabula  (W.  de  W.)  B  iv  b,  Scandula,  a  shyngylles  [sic]. 
1577  B.  OOOGE  Heresbach'sf  Hnsb.  n.  (1586)  106  Shingles.. 
are  to  be  cutte  betwixte  midde  Winter,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Wester  ne  Windes.  1591  PEKCIVALL  -S'/.  Dict.t  Ri/>ia^ 
a  lath,  a  single.  1669  WOKI.IDCE  Syst.  Agric.  214  Shingles 
are  to  he  preferred  before  1  hatch.  1785  Gentl.  Mag.  LV. 
u.  49  The  houses  are  almost  all  of  wood,  covered  with  the 
same;  the  roof  with  shingles.  1817-8  COBUETT  I  "ear's  Rcsid. 
Amer.  (1822)  317  Your  house,  .covered  with  cedar  shingles. 
1886  RUSKIN  Pr&terita  I.  299  The  Jura  cottage..  is  covered 
with  thin  slit  fine  shingles. 

(f)  collect,  sing. 

c  lyytArth.  <y  Merl.  5874  Arthour  smot  on  hem,  saunfaile, 
So  on  be  singel  dobe  be  haile.  c  1340  Nominate  (Skeal) 
481  Couert  one  tiel  on  cene,  Hilde  with  tile  or  with  schyngle. 
c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  i.  Ixxv,  Heled  weel  witli  shyngul, 
tile,  or  broom.  1552  in  Archaeol.  Cant.  (1872)  VIII.  128  For 
makyng  vj  thowsen  of  schyngle  &  iiij  bonder  xxix  s.  1557  in 
Shropsk.  Par.  Docttm.  (1903)  58  Re'd  of  mr  Vicar  for  olde 
Shengle  vi*1.  1575  Ibid.  65  For  on  thowsand  of  shyngle 
xviii*.  1872  YEATS  Techn.  Hist,  Comtn.  132  1  heir  roofs  ot 
shingle  or  of  thatch.  1899  BARING-GOULD  Vicar  of  Mor- 
lueristow  ix,  The  roof  was  covered  with  oak  shingle. 

b.  fig.  phr.  (orig.  Australian  colloq.).  A  shingle 
short  :  '  a  tile  loose  '  :  said  of  one  who  is  mentally 
deficient. 

1851  MUNDV  Antipodes  III.  i.  i?  Let  no  man  having,  in 
colonian  phrase,  'a  shingle  short  try  this  country.  1885 
MRS.  C.  PftABD  Head  Stat.  xviii.  II.  6  I've  been  given  to 
understand  that  poets  are  usually  a  shingle  short. 

c.  gen.  A  piece  of  board.    (Cf.  shingle-board?) 
1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  ii,  A  long  low  hall,  built  of  rough 

wood  lined  with  shingles.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan 
III.  150  A  piece  of  shingle,  which  he  was  pretending  to 
whittle,  after  the  fashion  of  your  'nait'ral  born1  Yankee. 
1844  Cath.  Weekly  Instr.  114  The  hut  was  low,  built  of 
shingles.  1894  Miss  1C.  L.  BANKS  Campaigns  Curios.  143. 
I  had  neglected  to  provide  myself  with  a  shingle,  with  small 
holes,  in  which  to  place  my  flowers,  to  make  them  stand 
upright. 

d.  L\S.  A  small  sign-board. 


SHINGLE. 

1847  J.  M.  FIELD  Drama  in  /V/&«i«7/<(Bartlett  1860),  The 
'  No  Admittance  1 '  which  frowned  from  a  shingle  over  the 
door.  1865  HOLLAND  Plain  Talk  iv.  ,31  When  a  boy  changes 
his  roundabout  for  a  coat,  he  is  ready  to  'stick  put  his 
shingles'.  1879  TOURGEE  Fool's  Err.  i.  10  He  studied  law 
.  .and  hung  out  his  shingle. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  shingle-laden,  -laying, 
-maker,  -wise;  f  shingle-board  =  sense  I,  I  c; 
shingle-nail,  a  nail  used  in  fixing  shingles  in 
building  ;  shingle-oak,  (a)  the  laurel  oak,  Quercus 
imbricaria  ;  (b)  the  she-oak  ;  shingle-weaver, 
-wood  (see  quots.). 

Several  other  compounds  are  given  in  Knights  Diet. 
Mech.  and  the  recent  U.  -S.  diets. 

c  1300  in  Black  Bk.  Admiralty  (Rolls)  II.  102  Menu  bord 
qe  lem  appele  baryl  bord  ou  'shynsel-bord.  1589  HAKLUYT 
1  ith  shingle  boordes. 


maker's  shed.  1303-4  Ace.  Chamterl.  Chester (igio)  42  Bord- 
nail,  "schingelneil,  latnail.  1554  in  Shropsh.  Par.  Docum. 
(1903)55  Haifa  mofsynglenayle.  1867  LOWELL  FitzAdams 
Stnry  417  He  had  been  known  to  cut  a  fig  in  two  And  change 
a  board. nail  for  a  shingle-nail.  1886  MORSE  Jap.  Homes  79 
Bamboo  pins.. are  used  as  shingle-nails.  1818  T.  NUTTALL  j 
Genera  N.  Amer.  Plants  II.  214  Quercus  imbricaria 
(•Shingle  Oak).  1889  MAIDEN  Native^  Plants  Austral.  15 
Camarina  stricta,. .'  Shingle  Oak  ',  '  Coast  She-oak  '.  1860 
BAKTLKTT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  "Sliingle-n-caver,  a  workman 
who  dresses  shingles.  1872  COUES  N.  Amer.  Birds  46 
Scales,  .apt  to  be  imbricated,  or  fixed  *shingle-wise.  1864 
GKLSEBACH  Flora  II'.  Ind.  Islantis  787  *Shiugle-wood : 
Xecta>utra  leucantha. 

b.  passing  into  adj.  =  (a)  consisting  of,  covered 
or  built  with,  shingles,  as  shingle  house,  roof;  (b) 
used  in  making  shingles,  as  shingle  machine. 

1810  W.  IRVING  Life  ff  Lett.  (1864)  I.  245  More  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven.. than  building  a  dozen  shingle 
church  steeples.  1819-20  —  Ltf.  Sleepy  Hollo-M  Sk.-Bk. 
(1821)299  The  money  invested  in.. shingle  palaces  in  the  i 
wilderness.  1848-54  WEBSTER,  Shingle-roofed,  having  a 
roof  covered  with  shingles.  111850  MRS.  BROWNING  Run- 
away Slave  xi,  When  the  shingle-roof  rang  sharp  with  the 
rains.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Shingle-machine,  an 
American  machine  for  riving,  shaving,  and  jointing  shingles, 
which  is  capable  of  making  30,000  per  day.  Ibid.,  Shingle- 
mill,  a  sa\v-mill  for  cutting  planks  or  logs  into  shingles. 
1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Comm.  AgrU.  (1869)  56  Board  and  shingle 
sugar -houses.  1899  BAKING-GOULD  I'icar  of  Morwensto-M 
ix,  A  shingle  roof  he  would  have  or  none  at  all. 

Shingle  (  Ji  Tjg'l),  rf.2     Forms:  a.  6- chingle, 
6-7  Sc.  chyugill.     f).  6-  shingle.     [Of  obscure 
origin ;   the  forms  with  ch-,  which  are  somewhat 
the  earlier  and  are  mainly  Sc.  and  East  Anglian, 
suggest  an  echoic  origin  (cf.  chink}.     The  change 
of  ch-  to  sh-  is  paralleled  in  the  history  of  SHIVER 
U.2     The   relation   of  this  word  to  Norw.  singl   , 
coarse  sand,  small  stones,  NFris.   siugel  (large)    j 
gravel,  is  not  clear.] 

1.  Small  roundish  stones ;  loose,  waterworn 
pebbles  such  as  are  found  collected  upon  the  sea- 
shore, a.  collect,  sing. 

a.  1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  556  Chingle  and  great  stones 
being  skorched  in  that  fiery  gulfe.  .  1603  Rug.  Mag.  Sig. 
Scot.  517/2  Arenam  et  lie  chyngill  et  lapides  super  npas 
dicte  aque.  1611  in  Extracts  Rec.  Convent.  Burghs  Scot. 
(1870)  II.  327  To  caus  the  fyscher  boits  to  be  ballastet.. 
with  chyngill  onlie,  and  nocht  with  staynes.  1633  J.  DONE 
tr.  Aristeas'  Hist.  Sepluagint  51  In  the  Superficies.. was 
represented .. the  Flood  Meander,  ..in  the  Channel!  of 
which,  one  might  see  a  Splendor  of  Precious  Stones,  repre- 
senting  his  rowling  waues,  which  Chingle  was  of  Carbuncles 
[etc.].  1787  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Provinc.  Norfolk  (E.D.S.), 
Chingle,  gravel,  free  from  dirt.  1798  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XX. 
27  The  surface  is  not  above  a  foot  or  18  inches  from  the 
chingle.  1807  HEADRICK  Arran  232  This  stratum  is  not 
visible  on  the  sea  beach,  being  probably  covered  with  chingle 
or  stones. 

3.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  627  The  shores.. are  for  the 
most  part  sandy,  but  only  in  some  points  there  is  some 
shingle  cast  up.  1717  S.  SEWALL  Diary  28  Sept.,  Not  to 
fetch  any  more  Shingle  from  the  point,  to  mend  the  Causey. 
1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2),  Ramsey,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, . . 
standing  upon  a  beach  of  loose  sand,  or  shingle.  1833 
LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  271  A  violent  and  transient  rush  of 
waters  which  tore  up  the  soil  to  a  great  depth,  excavated 
valleys,  gave  rise  to  immense  beds  of  shingle.  18157  '  OUIDA  ' 
Cecil  Castlemaine,  etc.  239  In  dashed  the  bay  through  the 
park-gates,  sending  the  shingle  flying  up  in  small  simoons. 
1882  UKIKIE  Text-ok.  Geol.  II.  II.  §  6.  155  In  shingle  the 
stones  are  coarser,  ranging  up  to  blocks  as  big  as  a  man's 
head  or  larger.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  116  The  swell 
broke  upon  a  beach  of  shingle  and  sand. 

b.  collect,  pi.  (Locally  the  name  of  a  pebbly 
beach  or  bank ;  cf.  quot.  1577  in  2/3.) 

1574  W.  BOURNE  Regim.  Sea  xxii.  60  At  the  comming 
from  Portland  you  shall  haue  .35.  fadoms,  and  small  shingles. 
a.  1608  DEE  Relat.  Spirits  i.  (1659)  115  The  shingles,  through 
the  which  the  Spring  runs.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Shingles, . .  the  Name  of  a  Shelf,  or  Sand-bank  in  the  Sea, 
about  the  Isle  of  Wight.  1803  SOUTHEV  in  AMI.  Rev.  I.  9  A 
neck  of  land  chiefly  composed  of  sand,  shingles  and  drift 
wood.  1818  SCOTT  Rot  Roy  xviii,  The  way.  .was  a  happy 
interchange  of  bog  and  shingles.  1842  SEDGWICK  in  Hud- 
son's  Guide  Lakes  (1843)  ^8  The  overlying,  .beds  of  lime- 
stone are . .  separated  from  the . .  beds  of  slate,  by  masses  of 
conglomerate  or  cemented  shingles.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
Fair  x.\v,  Just  as  the  nymph ..  stepped  out  of  the  little 
caravan  on  to  the  shingles.  1862  ANSTED  Channel  Isl.  l.  iv. 
79  The  shingles  here  do  not  afford  a  landing-place. 
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2.  A  beach   or  other  tract  covered  with  loose 
roundish  pebbles. 

a.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  x.  vi.  34  In  the  schald  scho  stoppis, 
and  dyd  stand  Apon  a  dry  chyngill  or  bed  of  sand,  a  1825 
FORBY  Vac.  E.  Anglia,  Chingly,  abounding  in  small  stones, 
etc.,  commonly  applied  to  a  newly  repaired  road.  The  loose 
pebbly  beach  is  called  the  chingle  or  shingle. 

ft.  1577  HAHRISON  England  I.  ix.  22  b,  in  Holmslicd,  We 
meete  with  ye  fal  of  a  water  neere  to  S.  Catherins  chappie 
as  we  sailed  by  y«  Shingle.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  f;  Selv. 
200  A  world  of  Sea-stones  on  the  shingle.  1822  T.  MITCHELL 
Com.  Aristoph.  II.  182  He  has  robb'd  the  sea-shore,  And 
has  hived  such  a  store  As  would  give  a  large  shingle  its 
coating.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Ability  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  34  The  enchantments  of  barren  shingle  and  rough 
weather. 

3.  attrib.,  as  shingle-ballast,  bank,  beach,   -bed, 
-stone,  track,  trap  ;  shingle-covered,  -formed  adjs.  ; 
shingle-tramper  (see  quot.). 

1801  Naval  Chron.  V.  270  The  many  instances  of  injury 
arising  from  the  use  of  *shingle  ballast.  1888  F.  Cow  PER 
Csedivalla  \.  15  The  scrub  on  the  top  of  the  *shingle  bank. 
1834  MARKYAT  Peter  Simple  xxvi,  Oh  !  with  what  joy  did  I 
first  put  my  foot  on  the  'shingle  beach  at  Sallyport.  1881 
Rep.  Geol.  Ex  p  lor.  Ne-w  Zealand  123  The  Dart  flows  along 
a  wide  'shingle-bed.  1873  W.  M'lLWRAiTHGK/rfc  Wigtown. 
shire  51  A  narrow,  *shingle-covered  opening  in  the  cliffs. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  116  Masses  of  *shingle- 

' 


1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Afr 

formed  conglomerate.  1614  T.  GENTLEMAN  England's  Way 
25  'i'heir  haven  [viz.  Southwold,  Suffolk]  is..  stopped  vp 
with  Beach  and  *Chingle-stone.  1863  LYKLL  Antiy.  Alan  31 
One  of  the  round  shingle  stones.  1886  KENDALL  Poems  201 
He  camps  by  the  side  of  a  *shingle  track.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *Shinglc-tramper,  a  coast-guard  man. 
1839  Civil  Eng.  ft  A  rch.  Jrul.  1  1.  85/2  Shingle  has  a  decided 
tendency  to  drive  eastward,  and  convert  harbo_urs  lying  in 
its  course  into  what  have  been  designated  *  *sbingle  traps  '. 

Shingle,  sb2     Erron.  f.  SINGLE  sb.  i  b. 

1660  HOWELI.  Parly  of  Beasts  51  That  lovely  white  Hinde 
(though  she  hath  som  black  spots  about  her  shingle),  .she 
was  once  a  Woman.  1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  I.  vi.  81 
[The  tail]  of  the  Hart  is  the  Tail,  and  the  Ro-buck  or  Deer 
the  Shingle.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  H.  vii.  133/1. 

Shingle  (Ji'rjg'l),  v.1    [f.  SHINGLE  sb.*] 
1.  trans.  To  cover,   roof   (a   house,  etc.)   with 
shingles. 
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Downing  xxi.  (1835)  124  He'll  new  shingle  our  old  barn  for 
nothin.  1865  '  ARTEMUS  WARD  '  Trav.  n.  xii,  When  the 
Lion  House  was  ready  to  be  shingled. 

transf.  1885  Harper's.  Mag.  Mar.  533/1  The.,  walls  and 
. .  roof  are  shingled  with  slate.  1891  Century  Mag.  Nov.  61 
We  constructed  a  low  chalet ..,  shingling  it  with  swamp  grass. 

2.  U.S.  a.  To  cut  (hair),  properly  so  as  to  give 
the  effect  of  overlapping  shingles,  by  exposing  the 
ends  of  hair  all  over  the  head ;  also  absol. 

1857  HOLLAND  Bay  Path  232  (Thornton  Amer.  Gloss.),  I'm 
great  on  cutting  hair.     I  don't  suppose  there's  anybody  in 
the  settlement  can  shingle  like  me.. .By  the  way,  don't  you 
want  your  hair  cut  ?     1  don't  know  how  I'm  going  to  get 
along,  unless  you  do  have  it  jest  shingled.     1864  R.  F.  BUR- 
TON  in  Anthropol.  Rev.  II.  51  To  'shingle  off'  their  hair  as 
closely  as  possible.     1909  KATE  WIOGIN  Susanna  Sf  Site 
xii,  It's  kind  of  pityish  to  have  your  hair  shingled. 

b.  To  cover  like  a  shingled  roof. 

1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aitl.  Breakf.-t.  n  A  somewhat  more 
than  middle-aged  female,  with  a  parchment  forehead  and  a 
dry  little  '  frisette  '  shingling  it. 

O.  (See  quot.) 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amcr.  (ed.  3),  To  shingle,  to  chastise. 
A  shingle  applied  a  posteriori  is  a  favorite  New  England 
mode  of  correcting  a  child. 

Shingle,  v.2  Iron-manuf.  [ad.  F.  cinghr,  ad. 
G.  zdngcln,  f.  conge  tongs,  pincers.]  trans.  To 
subject  (the  puddled  ball)  to  pressure  and  blows 
from  a  hammer  so  as  to  expel  impurities. 

1674,  etc.  [see  SHINGLING  vll.  sl>."-}.     1784  in  Abridgm. 
Specif.,  Iron  f,  Steel   (1858)    13   Shingling,   welding,    and 
manufacturing  iron  and  steel  into  barrs,  plates,  rods,  and 
otherwise.  Ibid.  365  The  slabe,  having  been  shingled . .  to  the 
sizes  of  the  grooves  in  my  rollers.    1823  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper. 
'    Mech.  768  These  loops  are.  .brought  to  a  white  or  welding 
'    heat,  and  then  shingled  into  half-blooms  or  slabes.    1861 
j    FAIRBAIRN  Iron  105  The  old  method  of  shingling  the  puddle 
]    balls.. was  to  reduce  them  to  shape  by  a  heavy  hammer 
called  the  forge-hammer  or  helve. 

f  Shingle,  z>.3    [?  f.  CINGLE,  girdle,  with  assimi- 
I   lation  to  SHINGLES.]    trans.  To  girdle  round. 

1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  a.Goulart's  Wise  l/ieillard_  35  Ti 
the  gout  is  in  their  knees,  or  the  dropsie  doth  painefully 
shingle  them  round. 

Shingled  (Ji-rjg'ld),  ///.  0.1  [f.  SHINGLE  rf.i 
or  ».l  +  -ED.] 

1.  Covered  or  tiled  with  shingles  ;  in  first  quot., 
?  having  the  outer  timbers  overlapping  like  tiles, 
clinker-built. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  170  Eihte  soules  And  of  vche 
beest  A  Couple,  pat  in  be  schynglede  schup  schullen  ben 
I-saued  1577  V.  LEIGH  Sun'.  I  ij,  Buildinaes.  .whether.. 
Tyled,  slated,  shingled,  or  thatched.  1818  J.  HASSELL 
Rides  tj  Walks  II.  107  The  church  has  a  shingled  tower. 


SHINGLY. 

Shi-ngled,  ///.  a.2  [f.  SHINGLE  sb*  +  -ED  2.] 
Covered  with  or  consisting  of  shingle  or  rounded 
pebbles. 

1802  BLOOMFIELD  Rural  Tales  53  May  your  days  Glide  on, 
as  glides  the  Stream  that  never  stays ;  Bright  as  whose 
shingled  bed..Mayall  your..  Virtues  shine  !  1888 HENLEY 
Bk.  Verses  156  The  shingled  shore. 

Shi  ngled,  ///.  a.3    See  SHINGLE  v.2 

1884  W.  H.  GREENWOOD  Steel fy  /ronxvl.  305  The  shingled 
blooms  will  not  be  uniformly  homogeneous  if  they  are  pro- 
duced from  different-sized  puddled  balls. 

Shi'ngler1.  [f.  SHINGLE  rf.i  or  vl-  +  -EB*.] 
One  who  shingles  houses,  etc. ;  also  U. S.  '  one 
who  or  a  machine  which  cuts  and  prepares 
shingles'  (Ogilvie  1882). 

1445  in  5th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  528/1  Paid  2  sbyn- 
gelers  and  a  boy,  mending  the  old  rofe  of  the  church  zod. 
1554  in  Shrofsh.  Par.  Docum.  (1903)  55  Paid  to  the  syngler 
&  his  man  il>  yiid.  1561  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  4  §  23  Any  Persone 
using  or  exercising  Tharte  or  Occupation  of  a.  .Thatcher  or 
Shingler.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  ix.  394/2  There  is  four 
sorts  of  Trades,  that  formerly  used  to  cover  Houses, . .  viz. 
the  Plumer,  with  Lead  ; . .  the  Shingler  with  clift  Wood  [etc.]. 
1865  P.  B.  ST.  JOHN  Snow  Ship  ix,  Nothing  is  more  necessary 
to  a  backwoods-man  than  to  be  a  good  shingler— that  is  to 
know  how  to  select  the  right  tree  and  how  to  cut  it.  1886 
MORSE  yap.  Homes  79  The  shingler  takes  a  mouthful  of 
these  pegs. 

Shi'ngler  2.  Iron-manuf.  [f.  SHINGLE  v?  4- 
-EB1.]  One  who  or  a  machine  which  shingles 
puddled  iron. 

1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hill  fy  Valley  iv,  The  shingler  who 
hammers  the  balls  of  metals  into  an  oblong  form.  1864 
WEBSTER,  Shingler, .  .a  machine  for  shingling  puddled  iron, 
or  making  it  into  blooms.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Shingler,  an  eccentric,  .roller  revolving  within  a  concave 
and  pressing  the  dross  out  of  theloop.  1881  GREENER  Gun  221 
The  puddler  takes  the  bloom  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  runs  with 
it  to  the  tilt  hammer  and  hands  it  over  to  the  shingler. 

Shingles  (Ji-rjg'lz)i  sb.  pi.  Also  4  schingles, 
5  cingules,  sengles,  5-6  shyngles,  6  chingles. 
[Representing  med.L.  cingulus  (MS.  gloss  in  Du 
Cange),  var.  of  cingttlum  girdle,  used  to  render  Gr. 
fuvrj  or  fwCTTijp  in  the  medical  sense.]  An  eruptive 
disease  (Herpes  zoster)  often  extending  round  the 
•  middle  of  the  body  like  a  girdle  (whence  the  name) ; 
usually  accompanied  by  violent  neuralgic  pain. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  xvn.  xciii.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Ajens  icchynge  and  scabbes  wett  and  drye  and  a?ens 
schingles  [Bodlcy  JUS.  cingules,  ed.  1495  shyngles).  c  1450 
M.  E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich) 78  Ther  ys an  euel,  bat  mencallen 
besengles.  1527 ANDREW Brunswyke^s Distyll.  IVatersGy, 
Theonnaturalhetenamedshyngleson  thebodye.  1546  PHAER 
St.  Childr.  Bb  viij  b,  Our  Englysshe  women  call  it  the  fyre 
of  Saynt  Anthonye,  or  chingles.  1614  W.  B.  Philos.  Banquet 
(ed  2)  86  The  oyle  of  Nuttes.  .helpes  the  shingles.  1712 
SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  10  May,  The  doctors  said  that  they 
never  saw  anything  so  odd  of  the  kind ;  they  were  not  pro- 
perly shingles,  but  herpes  miliaris,  and  twenty  other  hard 
names.  1782  W.  HEBERDEN  Comm.  xxiii.  (1806)  126  The 
herpes,  or  shingles.. consists  of  a  heap  of  watery  bladders. 
1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  618  On  hearing  that  it  is 
the  '  shingles '  and  that  it  is  not  catching. 
b.  A  similar  disease  in  horses. 

1639  T.  DE  GKAY  Compl.  Horsem.  74  This  disease  is  also 
called  by  some  the  shingles  in  a  horse.  1725  Bradley  s  Fam. 
Diet.,  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  a  Disease  Horses  are  subject  to, . . 
call'd  by  some  the  Shingles. 

Shrngling,  vbl.  sbl  [f.  SHINGLE  vl  +  -ING  i.] 
Tiling  with  shingles  or  cutting  shingles.  Also 
attrib.,  as  shingling-hatchet,  etc. 
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2.  Arranged  tile-wise,  imbricated. 

1884  COUES  N.  Amer.  Birds  94  Individual  feathers  of  the 
notaeum . .  smoothly  shingled  or  imbricated. 


1703  T.  N.  City  %  C.  Purchaser  243  Shingling,  the  laying 
n  of  Shingles.     1859  F.  S.  COOPER  Ironmongers'  Catal.  157 
ingling  Hatchets.     1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  32  Ar 
dian  tomahawk,  which  had  too  much  the  peaceful  look  o: 
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quite  distinct  from  ordinary  builder's  or  carpenter  s  work. 
b.  Arrangement  in  overlapping  layers. 
1903  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Prof.  Paper  13.  48  In  numerous 
sections  of  these  deposits  the  shingling  of  the  gravels  is  well 

"  Shi'ngling,  •obi.  sb2  Iron-manuf.  [f.  SHINGLE 
1.2  +  -mo  i.]  The  action  of  SHINGLE  v.* 


sists  of  two  sets  of  grooved  cylinders. 


Used  advb.  :  In  a  tile-wise  arrangement. 

1840  R  H.  DANA  Btf.  Mast  xxix,  As  to  whether  the  hides 
should  be  stowed  '  shingling  '  or  '  back-to-back  and  nipper- 

'Shingly  (fi-OEli).  a'1    tf-  SmNGLE  ^-'-i"*-] 

Covered  with  shingles  or  wooden  tiles. 

•817  WHITTIER  Last  Walk  in  Autumn  xxi,  The.  .shingly 
town-house,  where  The  freeman's  vote  for  Freedom  falls. 


SHINGLY. 
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Shingly  (J>*0gli)>  a-2  Also  St.  8  chinlie, 
chingily,  9  chingly ;  9  shingley.  [f.  SHINGLE 
j£.2  +  -Y.]  Consisting  of  or  covered  with  shingle  ; 
of  the  nature  of  shingle. 

o.  1775  L.  SHAW  Hist.  Moray  78  The  hard  chinlie  beach. 
1707  Statist,  Ace.  Scotl.  XIX.  5  In  several  parts  it  [sc.  the 
soil]  is  gravellish  or   sandy,  or  chingily.     1807  HEADRICK    ! 
Arran  281  For  slight,  sandy,  or  chingly  soils. 

/3.  1789  Phil.    Trans.   LXXX.  91,   I  landed,  within   the 
sound,  on  a  white  shingly  beach,  the  stones  of  which  are  all 
chert.     1802   \V.    FORSVTH   Fruit    Trees   xxiii.   (1824)    343 
Shingly  and  gravelly  soils.     1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  m.  vii,     , 
Benharrow's  shingly  side.     1843  Chamb.  Jrnl.  45/3  As  they    | 
stood  upon  the  shingley  beach  to  see  him  start.    1869  TOZEK    ! 
Highl.   Turkey  I.  291  The  broad  shingly  bed  of  a  river. 
1870  HAWTHORNE  Engl.  Note-bks,  (1879)  I.  211  Covered  with 
gray  shingly  stones. 

Shinily  (Jarnili),  adv.  [f.  SHINY  +  -LY'^.] 
With  a  shiny  surface  or  appearance.  So  Shi'ni- 
ness,  shiny  condition. 

1872  RUSKIN  Eagle's  N,  §  154  What  sort  of  shininess  there 
is  on  the  end  of  a  terrier's  nose.  1874  Contemp,  Rev.  Oct. 
760  The  utmost  shininess  that  can  be  got  out  of  it  will  not 
replace  one-tenth  part  of  the  light.  1894  A.  MORRISON 
Mean  Streets  138  His  short  hair  clung  shinily  about  his 
bullet  head. 

Shining  (jarnig),^/.  sb.  [f.  SHINE  z».  + -ING  *.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  SHINE  ;  emission  or  shedding 
of  light ;  gleaming,  beaming. 

a  1300  E.  E,  Psalter  cix.  3  In  schinenges  ofhaliyhes  bright 
[Vulg.  in  splendoribus  sanctorum],  13..  K.  Alts.  641 
(Bodl.  MS.)  pe  erbe  shook,  be  see  bycom  grene,  pe  sonne 
wtbdrouj  shynyng  shene.  13..  Cursor  AT.  23688  (Gott.) 
pe  schene  schining  of  cristal.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
viii.  xli.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Schinynge  is  out  spryngynge  and 
stremynge  outeof  besubstaunceof  ly^te.  ciqoaDestr.  Troy 
919  For  chynyng  of  the  chene  stone  he  shout  with  his  hede. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxvi.  117  1'he  moyn  and  starnes  of 
shynyng  blan.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in,  (Sommer)  265  b, 
He. .might  spie  sometimes.. the  shining  of  armour,  like 
flashing  of  lightning.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  5^0 
Grashoppers  doe.. come  in  such  quantitie  that  they  inter- 
cept the  shining  of  the  Sunne  like  a  Cloud.  1725  RAMSAY 
Gentle  Sheph.  in.  iii,  I've  seen  with  shining  fair  the  morning 
rise.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  i.  v,  Harry  could  see  the 
shining  of  a  steel  breastplate  he  had  on.  1852  M.  ARNOLD 
Self-Depend,  vi,  With  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shining. 
1905  F.  YOUNG  Sands  of  Pleasure  \\.  viii,  The  cold,  alert 
shining  of  her  eyes, 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

c  1374  ClUIKKRAv/A.  iii.  pr.  ii.  (1868)  67  Yif  that  dignitees 
lesen  hir  shymnge  by  chaunginge  of  tymes.  1430-40  LYDG. 
Bochas  i.  vii.  (1544)  iob.  Whan  his  shining  was  waxt  vp  to 
y^  ful  After  the  chaunge  of  fortunes  lawe  His  glorye  gan 
discrecen.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  u.  (Sommer)  127  Men  of 
vertue  suppressed,  lest  their  shining  should  discouer  the 
others  filthmes.  Ibid,  in.  249  Our  trust  is  that  you  yet  will 
not  denie  the  shining  of  your  eies  vppn  vs.  1656  Artif. 
Handsotn.  129  AH  their  Oratorious  polishings  and  shinings 
are  but  false  beames.  1715  DE  FOE  Fam.  Instruct,  i.  L 
(1841)  II.  5  We  are  but  as  dark  as  we  were  before;  for  we  were 
none  of  us  the  better  for  all  your  hypocritical  shining. 
a  1778  TOPLADV  in  Bk.  Praise  (1866)  446  The  shinings  of 
His  grace  Soften  my  passage  through  the  wilderness. 

attrib.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1768)  IV.  64  The  time 
of  Adversity  is  your  Shining-time. 

Shining  ( Jai'nin),  ///.  a.  [f.  SHINE  v.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  shines ;  luminous,  lustrous,  gleaming, 
beaming ;  also,  of  bright  or  brilliant  aspect  or 
exterior;  resplendent  in  dress  or  equipment. 

0:900  O.  E.  Martyrol.  22  Nov.  208  pa  stod  se  engel 
hyre  myd  scynendum  fySerum.  c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
431/23  Limpidis,  scinendum.    a  1225  Ancr.  R.  224  'De-     ; 
monium  meridianum  ',  bet  is,  briht  schininde  deouel.   c  1*75 
Serving  Christ  18  in  O.  E.  Misc.  91  In  schynynde  wede. 
1382  WYCLIF  Lam.  iv.  7  Whitere  is  Nazareis   than  sno^, 
shynendere   [1388   schynyngere]  than    mylc.     c  1475  Rauf    , 
Coil^ear  559   Bot  I  the  knew,  that  is  sa  sehynand.     1533 
BELLENDEN   Livy  \\.  xxi.  (S.T.S.)   I.  215  pai  war  iijc  ana 
vj  knichtis  m  schynyng  armoure.     1552   ABP.    HAMILTON 
Catech.  (1884)  40  The  cleir  schenand  sonne.     1565  J.  PHILLIP 
Patient  Grissell  702,  I  nether  haue  faire  Helms  shape,  nor     . 
comlyshininge  hew.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  352  Shining  woods, 
being  laid  in  a  Dry  Roome,..lose  their  Shining.     1664  SIR     j 
R.  HOWARD  &  DRYDEN  Ind.  Queen  n.  i,  Showres  sometimes     i 
fall  upon  a  shining  day.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  401  Fish 
..with  thir  Finns  &  shining  Scales.     1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
ii.   (Globe)    559    Tiles.. of   a    deep    shining    Black.      1776 
GIBUON  Dccl.  Jff  F.  xiii.  I.  377  A  bag  of  shining  leather  filled 
with   pearls.     1835  T,    HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.   Passion  $•     ' 
Princ.  x.  III.  183  A  bright  shining  huuse-maid.     1845  KITTO 
Cycl.  Bibl.    Lit.  s.  v.  Egyptt  The  climate  is.. exceedingly 
hot ;  the  atmosphere  clear  and  shining.    1852  THACKERAY 
Esmond  i.  ix.  On  a  shining  chestnut  horse.     Ibid.  n.  iii, 
That  busy,  shining  scene  of  the  Thames  swarming  with 
boats  and  barges.     1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  ii.  21  All  covered    ; 
with  shining  snow. 

b.  as  an  epithet  of  coin,     f  Shining  clay,  gold.    \ 

1668  HOPKINS  Van.  World  Wks.  (1710)  5  What  are  Gold  , 
and  Silver,  but  diversified  Earth,  hard  and  shining  Clay? 
1677  HORNBCK  Gt.  Law  Consid.  v.  (1704)  306  The  tears  I 
shed,  for  being  deprived  of  a  little  shining  clay.  1746 
FRANCIS  tr.  Hor.t  Sat.  n.  iii.  203  From  out  his  Bags  he  pours 
the  shining  Store. 

o.  Nat.  Hist.,  etc.     (See  quots.) 

1792  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  2)  III.  390  Pileus  brown, 
shining,  glutinous.  1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  Lucidum 
folium. .Bright,  shining.  1839  LINULEY  Introd.  Bot.  in. 
(ed.  3)471  Shining  (nitiUus) ;  having  a  smooth,  even,  polished 
surface  ;  as  many  leaves.  1850  ANSTED  Elem.  Geol.^  Min. 
etc.  §  310  The  degrees  of  intensity  [sc.  of  lustre]  are  denomi- 
nated as  follows  :— .  .SJtining,  when  an  image  is  produced, 
but  not  a  Well-defined  image.  Ex.,  Calcareous  spar,  Celes- 
tine.  1871  W.  A.  LEIGHTON  Lichen-Jlora  109  Lobes  ascend, 
ing,  glabrous  and  shining. 


d.  Hence  as  specific  name  of  animals  and  plants 
(rendering  L.  Incidus,  lucens,  splendidus,  etc.). 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  475  The  Shining  Willow,  which  they 
call  Swallow-Taile.  1771  J.  R.  FORSTKH  Flora  Amcr. 
Seplentr.  7  Potamogeton  lucens.  Pondweed,  shining.  1783 
LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  1 1 1. 56  Shining  Thrush,  Turdns 
nitens.  1784  CULLUM  Hist.  Hawsted  App.  232  Shining 
r>ove's-footcranesbill  (Geranium  lucidum)  in  hedges.  1809 
SHAW  Gen.Zool.  VI 1. 372  Coppery-green  shining  Crow.  1865 
Intfll.  Obs.  VII.  102  The  male  Satin  or  Shining  Bower  Bird. 

2.  Phr.  a.  Shining  light  (after  John  v.  35) :  a 
person  conspicuous  for  some  excellence. 

1526  [see  LIGHT  sb.  5  a].  1563  WINJET  tr.  Vincent.  Lirin. 
ix.  Wks.  (S.T.S. J  II.  27  That  schyning  licht  of  al  thesanais, 
..maist  blissit  Cyprmne.  a  1796  BURNS  Holy  Willits 
Prayer  ii,  A  burnin'  an'  a  shinin*  light  To  a'  this  place  t 
1869  TROLLOI'E  He  knew>  etc.  xviii.  (1878)  100  Her  aunt  was 
regarded  as  a  shining  light  by  very  many  good  people  in  the 
county.  1887  Field  19  Nov.  790/1  In  the  opening  part  of 
the  game,  Stadden,  Robertshaw,  and  Brooke  had  been  the 
shining  lights. 

b.   To  improve  the  shining  hour  (after  Watts, 
see  quot.  1720) :  to  make  good  use  of  time. 

1720  WATTS  Div.  Songs  xx,  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
improve  each  shining  hour  !  1866  *  ANNIK  THOMAS  '  Walter 
Goring  ii,  Though  he  had  been  seeming  to  improve  the 
shining  hours  very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

3.  With  reference  to  intellectual  or  moral  quali- 
ties :  Eminent,  distinguished,  brilliant.  Now  rare. 

rgoo  tr.  Kxdtis  Hist,  in.  xi.v.  (1890)  210  Se  w«es  in  wordum 
&  diedum  beorht  &  scinende.  c  1400  tr.  Secrcta  Secret., 
Gov.  Lordsh.  xxxvii.  69  pe  vertu  of  }>y  shynynj;e  lyf  shal 
be..gladyd  berby.  c  1410  HoCGLEVE  Mother  of  God  mi 
Seint  Ion  Shynynge  apostle  &euangelist.  1513  Life  Hen.  I ' 
(IQII)  7  '1'he  life  and  shyninge  Acts  of  this  must  victorious 
Kmge.  1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Super.  173  The  siluer 
streaming  fountaines  of  flow-ingest  witt,  and  shiningest  Art. 
c  1665  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson  (1846)  31 
Nor  was  his  soul  less  shining  in  honour  than  in  loue.  1702 
ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  i.  n  One  that  endeavoured  rather 
to  be  agreeable,  than  shining  in  conversation.  1711  — 
Sped.  No.  73  "  4  Men  of  the  greatest  and  the  ino-^t  shining 
Parts.  1761  HUME  Hist.  F.ng.  II.  xxix.  154  Charles  duke 
of  Bourbon.. was  a  prince  of  the  most  shining  merit.  1781 
COWPER  Retircm.  560  Anticipated  rents,  and  bills  un]aiil, 
Force  many  a  shining  youth  into  the  shade.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  xxxvii,  [His]  most  shining  quality  was  courage 
in  the  field  of  battle.  1881  M.  RALEIGH  Alex.  Raleigh  \.  7 
[He]  was  regarded  as  a  boy  of  good  but  nut  shining  ability. 

4.  Of  looks  :  Radiant,  beaming. 

1821  LAMB  Elia  i.  My  relations,  A.. shining  sanguine 
face.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  i.  xiii,  Greeting  him  with 
one  of  her  shining  looks. 

5.  Comb. 

1802  SHAW  Gen.  Znol.  III.  464  Shining-black  Snake.  1822 
Hortus  Anglicus  II.  120  Shining-leaved  Fig  Wort.  1895 
K.  MEYER  V'oy.  Bran  I.  71  A  red-eared  shining-white  cow. 

Shiningly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY^.]  In  a 
shining  manner ;  with  a  shining  appearance ; 
brightly,  brilliantly. 

1382  WYCLIF  Luke  xvL  19  Sum  man  was  rich,.. and  he  eet 
ech  day  schynyngli  [L.  splendide}.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom. 
Ixvi.  305  (Harl.  MS.),  pe  myjty  men  and  riche  men  of  bis 
wordle,  bat  hath  golde,  and  goodi$  shynyngly.  1556  J. 
HEYWOOD  Spider  <y  F.  xiii.  17  The  show. .Upon  the  ten 
flies  parte  showth  more  shininglie  Then  on  the  one  spiders 
side.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  §  5  Let  vs  now  behold 
his  vertues  as  they  are  shiningly  deduced  into  action.  1612 
R.  SHELDON  Serm.  St.  Martins  15  A  God,  shining-1- 


shiningly  aristocratic  street.  1891  '  L.  KEITH  '  Lost  lllus. 
II.  xix.  208  Shiningly,  spotlessly,  insolently  new. 

So  SM-ningTiess,  brightness,  brilliance. 

1703  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1538  The  shiningncss  being 
wholly  occasioned  by  the  reflexion  of  the  Light  from  the 
polisht  sides.  175*  '  SIR  H.  BEAUMONT  '  Crito  41  nofe,  The 
Epithets  tuarmoreus,  efarneus,  and  candidus,  are  all 
applied..  to  the  Shiningncss  here  spoken  of.  1837  AVw 
Monthly  Mag.  XLIX.  24  Albeit  swaying  so  our  thoughts 
In  shiningness  and  motion. 

Shinlog  (  Ji'n  Vg),  sb.  *  Brukmaking.  (See 
quot.  1703.)  Hence  Shinlog  v.,  to  close  (the 
mouth  of  a  kiln)  with  shinlog. 


,  . 

so  high,  that  there  is  but  just  room  above  it  to  thrust  in  a 
Faggot.  Ibid.,  The  Mouth  being  thus  Shinlog  d,  they  pro- 
ceed to  put  in  Faggots.  1825  J.  NICHOLSOM  Oper.  Mcc/i.  53.1. 

tShrnlog,  sb*    Obs.    [app.  f.  shin  in  SHINUIN 
(cf.  the  form  shinbeam}  +  LOG  sb*]    =  SHINUIX. 

1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  141/2  Pieces  called  '  shin-logs  ', 
and  admirably  adapted  for  ship-limbers. 

Shinner  (  Ji-nai).    [f.  SHIN  sb.  or  v.  +  -ER  i.] 
tl.  A  stocking.   Obs.  rare-0. 
1585  HIGINS  Junius*  Nomtncl.  167/1  Co//^«,..an  hose,  a 
nether  stocke,  a  shinner. 

2.  A  blow  or  kick  on  the  shin.  dial. 

1835  MARRVAT  Olla  Podr.,  Moonshine,  I'll  give  you  a 
shinner  on  your  lower  limb.     1869  Lonsdttle  Gloss. 

3.  U.S.  '  One  who  borrows  money  by  the  practice 
of  shinning*  (Barllett). 

1840  in  Schele  de  Vere  Americanisms  (1872^  305  Coxcombs 
and  dandies,  loafers  and  nibbiers,  Shavers  and  shirmers. 

4.  U.S.  One  who  *  shins  round  '  ;  an  active  person. 
1838  J.  C.  NEAL  in  Schete  de  Vere  Americanisms  (1872) 

305  '  Shin  it,  good  man  !  '  ejaculated  a  good-natured  urchin, 
1  shin  it  as  well  as  you,  know  how  !  '  The  qualification  was 


a  good  one,  Berry  not  being  well  calculated  for  a  shinner  uf 
the  first  class. 

Shi'nning,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  SHIN  v.  +  -ING1.] 

1.  football.     The  act  of  kicking  an  opponent  on 
the  shin. 

1873  GentL  Mag.  Apr.  388  Mauling,  hacking,  kicking, 
shinning,  collaring — such  are  among  the  terms  and  rules  of 
the  [Rugby]  game.  1899  SHKARMAN,  etc.  Football  70  All 
charging  is  fair,  but  no.,  shinning  or  back  shinning  either  of 
the  ball  or  players  is  allowed. 

2.  U.S.   (See  quot.  1864.) 

1864  WKBSTKR,  Shinning,  a  runninc;  about  borrowing 
money  temporarily  to  meet  pressing  demands.  1872  SCUM  i: 
ni-:  YKRE  Americanisms  3^6  This  pruccs^  uf  shinning  is 
rcsurted  to  whenever  the  merchant  or  banker  is  short. 

Shinny  (Ji'ni),  sl>.  Also  shinney,  shinnie. 
[?  f.  the  cry  used  in  the  game  shin  ye,  shin  you 
(also  skin  your  side)  t  of  obscure  origin;  cf.  hutntnie, 
a  dial,  name  for  shinty,  and  the  cry  hun  you,  shin 
you  ^Sheffield  Gloss.)  ;  see  also  SHINTY.  Other 
dial,  names  of  the  game  are  s/iinnins,  shinnock, 
shimtnp  ;  also  shinder  vb.]  A  (north-country  and 
American)  game  similar  to  hockey,  played  with 
a  ball  and  sticks  curved  at  one  end  ;  also,  the  stick 
and  the  ball  used  in  this  game. 

1672  in  Maidment  BK.  Scotish  rasqui'.s  (i3fSl  181  He  .did 
transub  Himself  to  ball,  the  Parliament  to  club,  Which  will 
him  holl  when  right  teased  at  ane  blow,  Or  els  Sir  Patrick 
will  be  the  shinnie  goe.  1794  Ce/:tl.  Hag.  Mar.  216 
A<;.<W;<vr,  a  stick  rounding  at  one  end,  to  strike  a  small 
wooden  ball  with.  1810  Ana.  Keg.  53=  Contending  parties, 
in  the  northern  counties  of  Kr.iM.md,  e.\ert  themselves  to 
drive  the  shinney  to  its  goal.  1860  J.  F.  CAMPBELL  Talcs 
tl'.  Hifhl.  (1890)  I.  ID.'  He.. gets  him  to  make  an  irc'i 
shinny.'  1893  I.KI.AND  ,]/.•;«.  I.  5t  The  nose  of  the  [sturgeon] 
fish.,  being  greatly  coveted  by  u.s  small  boys  wherewith  to 
make  a  ball  for  'shinny '. 

attrib.    1794  Gcnll.  .'/</.^.  Mar.  216  Shinney-hah,  a  game 
so  called.     1825  K.  CHAMBERS  7'rail.  KJin.  II.  78  A 
of  little  pensioners,  who  reguhirly  aniMyid  him  for  a  shinny 
ball,  or  some  such  article.     1856  KANF.  AntL  -  I-.rpl.  II.  xxi. 
206  Each  of  them  had  a  walru-ril.  for  a.  .shinny-stick. 

Shinny  vji'"')j -'•  <-'.$.  [f.  Sinxrf.]  mir.To 
shin  ?//>  a  tree. 

1888  T.  SIFVENS  Around  tlu  World  y>i  '1  he  trees.. are., 
swarming  with  monkeys. .  .Shinnying  up  the  toddy-palms. 

Shinto  (Ji-rtto;.  Also  Sin-to,  Sintu,  -oo. 
[Japanese,  f.  Chinese  shin  tao  way  of  the  gods.] 

1.  The    native    religious    system    of   Japan,    the 
central  belief  of  which  is  that  the  mikado  is  the 

i    direct  descendant  of  the  sun-goddess  and  that  im- 
plicit obedience  is  due  to  him. 

1727  tr.  Kxmffcr's  Hist.  Japan  I.  203  Sinto.  .is  the  Idol- 
worship,  as  of  old  established  in  the  Country.  1829  Encycl. 
Mtlr?f.  (1845)  XX.  474/2  The  first. .  Faith  of  the  Japanese, 
is  that  of  the  Sin-tv.  1875  N.  Am,  r.  K,'.:  CXX.  282  1  he 
abolition  of  liuddhism  and  the  establishment  of  pure  Shinto. 
1906  Athcnxutii  19  May  602/3  Of  pure  Shinto  ancestor- 
worship  was  no  part,  while  phallism  in  a  very  pronounced 
form  was  intimately  associated  with  it. 

b.  attrib, 

1727  tr.  Kxmpfir's  Hist.  Japan  I.  207  The  whole  System 
!  of  the  Sintos  Divinity.  Ibid.,  The  Sintosju  or  adherents  of 
the  Sintos  Religion.  1829  Encycl.  llftraf.  (1845)  XX. 
475/2  The  Sin-syti,  or  maintainers  of  the  Sm-to  creed.  1880 
E.  J.  REED  Japan  1.  47  The  worship  of  the  Shmto  gods. 
1888  I,.  OLiriiANT  l-'.pis.  in  A,h>.  222  Two  Buddhist  or 
Sintoo  shrines,  perched  upon  pinnacles  of  rock. 

c.  adj.   -  SHINTOI.STIC. 

1904  SLADEN  Playing  tlte  Garni  i.  xii,  The  idea  of  the 
Kami,  .was  Shinto  lather  than  buddhistic. 

2.  An  adherent  of  Shinto  beliefs. 

1829  Encycl.  Mttrpf.  (1845)  XX.  477/1  The  Gods  wor- 
shipped by  the  Sin-tos  are  principally. .departed  Spirits 
deified.  187.  RIPLEY&DAXA.-JJWJ-.  Or/.  IX.  537lCass.) 
The  Shintos  believe  in  a  past  life,  and  they  live  in  fear  aud 
reverence  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

Hence  Shi-nto.ism  =  SHINTO  i  ;  Shi'nto,ist  = 
SHINTO  2 ;  Sliinto,i'stic  a.,  belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  Shinto;  Shi'ntOiize  v.,  trans., 
to  render  Shintoistic. 


686/1  The  minor  deities  of  Sintuism  are  very  numerous. 
1875  N.  Amcr.  Rev.  CXX.  296  Buddhism.. and  the  bakufu 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Shintoist,  all  one  and  the  same.  1889 
E.  ARNOLD  Stns  f,  Lands  xiv.  (1895)  218  Pure  Shintoism 
does  not  admit  of  any  external  decoration  or  images.  1893 
in  Barrows  World's  Part.  Ktlif.  I.  453  A  pilgrimage  to 
various.  .Shintoistic  and  liuddhistic  temples.  1895  GRIKFIS 
AY/if.  Jnfan  vii.  212  Is  Japanese  Buddhism  really  bhin- 
tui/cd  Buddhism,  or  Buddhaized  Shinto  ? 


Shinty  (Ji'-nti).     Also   shintie.     [Formation 

.bscure  ;  ?  for  shin  t'ye,  cf.  shin  ye  (see  SHINNY).] 

1.   =  SHINNY. 

1771  PENNANT  Tour  Scot.  167  The  shinty,  or  the  striking 
a  ball  of  wood  or  of  hair.  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  V.  72 
On  holidays,  all  the  males  of  a  district.,  met  to  play  at  foot- 


SMntr.  the  ball  or  knot  of  wood  is  called  Shintie. 


jttril.  1863  N.  MACLEOD  Reinin.  Highl.  Par.  iii,  Few 
games . .  demand  more  physical  exertion  than  a  good  shinty 
match.  1865  Morning  Star  i  Feb.,  Past  your  ear  whizzes 
a  shinty  ball. 

2.   =  SHINDY  3. 

1848  THACKERAY  K<m.  Fair  liv,  There's  a  regular  shinty 


SHINY. 

in  the  house ;  and  everything  at  sixes  and  sevens.    The 
landlord's  come  in  and  took  possession. 

Shiny  ( jai'ni),  a.  Also  6  shynie,  6,  9  shiney. 
[f.  SHINE  j£.1-i--Y.]  Full  of  light  or  brightness; 
luminous  ;  having  a  bright  or  glistening  surface. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  vi.  6  Vpon  a  Sommers  shynie  day. 
1596  —  Hymn  H?av.  Beauty  51  Affixe  thine  eye  On  that 
bright  shynie  round  still  moving  Masse.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant. 
ff  Cl.  iv.  ix.  3  The  night  Is  shiny.  1699  POMFRET  Dies 
Novis.  50  Ere  ruin  blasted  from  the  shiny  sky.  1760^-72 
H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809)  IV.  126  The  evening  being 
calm  and  shiny.  1846  LANDOR  Exam.  Shaks.  Wks.  1853 
II.  298/1  Sir  Silas  looked  red  and  slnny  as  a  ripe  strawberry 
on  a  Snitterfield  tile.  1868  WHYTE  MELVILLE  White  Rose 
xlv,  Umbrella,  shiny  boots,  tall  hat,  go-to-meeting  coat. 
1874  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  xlvi.  229  The  fattest,  shiniest, 
spottiest  trout  I  ever  saw.  1881  C.  WHITEHEAD  Hops  52 
The  lower  sides  of  the  leaves  are  whitish  and  shiny. 
b.  Jig.  Ueaming,  radiant. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xlvi,  He  looked  round  with 
shiny  gladness. 

o.  Comb,  (parasynthetic). 

1882  Daily  News  ^  Jan.  5  '4  The  shiny-hatted  and  seal- 
skin-clad rabble.    1898  R.  KEARTON  Wild  Life  at  Home  23 
Slugs . .  thin  little  black  shiny-skinned . .  ones. 
d.   advb. 

1596  Si'ESSER  F.  Q.  iv.  vi.  20  Goldsmithes  cunning  could 
not  vnderstand  To  frame  such  subtile  wire,  so  shinie  cleare. 
1903  CONRAD  &  HUEFFER  Romance  v.  ii,  His  yellow  jaws 
as  shiny-shaven  as  of  old. 

B.  sb.  A  shiny  or  bright  object. 

The  shiny  (slang),  money. 

1856  READE  Never  too  Late  i,  We'll  soon  fill  both  pockets 
with  the  shiney  in  California.  1889  CON  AN  DOYLE  Mica/i 
Clarke  235  The  silk  and  lace  are  done  in  these  squares 
covered  over  with  sacking— a  thousand  of  Mechlin  to  a 
hundred  of  the  shiny  [i.  e.  the  silk]. 

Ship  (Jip)»  sit.1  Forms ;  1-5  scip,  (i,  4  scipp, 
1-3  scyp,  3  sip),  3-4  schup,  saip,  3-7  schip, 
4-5  s(c)hyp,  shipp,  schype,  schippe,  ^schypp, 
shup,  scippe,  shyppe,  schepe,  5  chip(pe, 
schyppe,  shep),  4-6  schipp,  4-7  shippe,  5-6 
shyppe,  s(c)hipe,  shype,  shepe,  5-7  shipp,  (6 
sheppe,  Sc.  scheip(e\  4- ship.  [Com.Teut.:  OE. 


scheepe,  comb,  scheeps-  beside  schip-},  WFlem. 
scheep,  OHG.  scif,  skef  (MUG.  sckif,  schef,  G. 
sc&ffi,  ON.  skip  (S\v.  skepp,  Da.  skib^  Goth. 
skip\  the  ultimate  etymology  is  uncertain.  The 
Germanic  word  appears  in  Romanic  as  F.  esquift 
It.  schifo)  etc.,  see  SKIFF  sby\ 

1.  A  large  sea-going  vessel  (opposed  to  a  boat} ; 
spec,  (in  modern  times)  a  vessel  having  a  bowsprit 
and  three  masts,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  lower, 
top,  and  topgallant  mast. 

In  OE.  used  also  for  small  craft,  as  ON.  skip. 

cjzs  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  S  188  Scaphnm,  scip.  c888 
./&LFRKD  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  i  Da  se  Aulixes.  .to  f>am  ^efiohte 
for,  ^a  heefde  he  suine  hundred  scipa.  c  1050  O.  E.  Chron, 


mannen.  a  1223  Juliana  (Royal  MS.)  32/12  pu  leddest 
israeles  folc  t>urh  [>e  reade  sea  buten  schip  druifot.  c  1250 
Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  32  And  so  hi  were  in  bo  ssipe 
so  a-ros  a  great  tempest  e  of  winde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13280 
Petre  and  andreu..Wit  a  word  bai  left  bair  scipps  tuiti 
\Gott.  schippis].  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  160  A  schup  of 
schides  and  Hordes.  £1374  CHAUCER  Former  Age  21  No 
ship  yit  karf  the  wawes  grene  and  blewe.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  vii.  (Jacobus  Minor)  370  Quhat  schepe  pat  brokine 
ware  a-pone  ^at  coste.  c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  (i8tffi) 
84  pat  bey  had  suffrid  hem  priuelich  to  passe  ouer  be  see  in 
her  scheppys.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (i882j  HI.  1423  M.^teruf 
be  shepe,  a  word  with  the.  1541  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI. 
149.  I  give  to  Mathue  Wilson  my  shipe  called  Marie  Janies. 
a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  355  Tlie 
skiper  of  the  scheipe.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  V.  \.  iii.  182  My 
Shippes  come  home  a  month  before  the  daie.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  714  A  stately  Ship  Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  th'  Isles  Of 
Javan  or  Gadier.  1706  £.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss. 
(1708)  84  There's  near  as  much  Stuff  drops  from  his  [a  sea- 
cook's]  Carcass  every  Day  as  would  tallow  the  Ship's 
Bottom.  1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4380/3  One  of  the  Rocks 
ard  " 
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Bow,  or  lee-Bow.]  1635  HAKEWILL  Apol  (ed.  3)  Argt.,  As 
a  Ship  which .  .cannot  move  beyond  the  length  of  his  Cable. 
1676  STREYNSHAM  MASTER  Diaries  (1911)  II.  93  Wee  mett 
a  great  Dutch  ship  neare  Nassapore  point.  He  wore  a 
Flagg.  1784  New  Sped.  XIII.  2/1  The  last  [ship  was] 
drowned  and  swallowed  up,  within  sight  of  his  own  shore. 

b.  Without  article,  chiefly  in  dependence  on  a 
prep.     Also  to  take  ship  (see  TAKE  v.  24  c). 

c  900  tr.  Bxda?s  Hist.  iv.  i.  (1890)  256  Swa  code  he  in  scip 
&  ferde  to  Breotone.  a  1122  O.E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an. 
1046, Hi.  .wurponhineonbonebat.  .&reowantoscipe.  ("1205 
LAY.  1098  Brutus  nom  Ignogen  &  into  scipe  [c  1275  to  sipe] 
la;dde.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1464  pe  emperour  bigan  to 
fle  mid  is  folc  atte  laste  To  scipes.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  5088 
Partenedon  passed  to  schepe  &  his  puple  after,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  354.  Er  ^at  he  myghte  brynge  his  wyf 
to  shipe.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  n.  iv.  (1883)  45  Guion  fledd 
also  in  to  affricque  by  shipp.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  29 
He.. went  to  Ship,  setting  aside  all  perils.  1597  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pot.  v.  Ixvii.  (1611)  358  Finding  him  againe  as  soone  as 
themselues  by  shippe  were  arriued  on  the  contrary  side. 
1888  [see  Ex  2].  1912  Times  19  Dec.  20/3  Oats.  .American 
white,  ex  ship,  iSs.  4^d. 

c.  In  legal  enactments  often  with  greatly  extended 
application,  as  in  the  following  quot. : 

1870  Act  33  #  34  I'ict.  c.  90  §  30  '  Ship '  shall  include  any 
description  of  boat,  vessel,  floating  battery,  or  floating  craft ; 
also  any  description  of  boat,  vessel,  or  other  craft  or  battery, 
made  to  move  either  on  the  surface  of  or  under  water,  or 
sometimes  on  the  surface  of  and  sometimes  under  water. 

d.  In  rowing  parlance,   applied   to  the  racing 
eight-oar  boat;  also  used  playfully  of  other  craft. 

1878  STEVENSON  Inland  Voy.  14  The  bargee  is  on  shipboard 
— he  is  master  in  his  own  ship— he  can  land  whenever  he 
will.  1888  WOODGATE  Boating  147  She.  .was  once  specially 
borrowed  by  Corpus  (Oxon)  during  the  summer  eights,  and 
was  said  by  that  crew  to  be  a  vast  improvement  on  their 
own  ship.  1896  ASHBY-STERRY  Tale  of  Thames  v,  Here 
they  leave  their  ship  and  quietly  stroll  up  to  the  New  Inn. 
1901  Daily  News  i  Apr.  5/7  The,  .steadiness  of  their  ship. . 
helped  the  Oxford  men  very  much. 

e.  fig.  Applied  to  the  state. 

1675  MachiavellCs  Prince  ix.  Wks.  212  But  when  times 
are  tempestuous,  and  the  ship  of  the  State  has  need  of  the 
help,  .of  the  Subject.  1894  GLADSTONE  Odes  of  Horace  in. 
viii.  26  Though  the  State-ship  somewhat  heave.  1913  igt/t 
Cent.  Feb.  305  The  Ship  of  the  State  of  China  is  stilflabour- 
ing  in  a  storm-swept  ocean. 

2.  With  qualifying  word  or  phrase  indicating  the 
kind  or  use : 

King's  ship  (now  Hist.),  one  of  the  fleet  of  ships  provided 
and  maintained  out  of  the  royal  revenue;  a  ship  of  the 
royal  navy;  later,  a  ship-of-war  equipped  at  the  public 
expense  (opp.  to  privateer)\  so  tship-royal,  -fGreat 
ship,  a  ship-of-war. 

For  flagship,  hospital-ship,  ice-ship,  line -of -battle  ship, 
loiig  ship,  mere/unit  ship,  post-ship,  private  ship,  slave-ship, 
steamship,  store-ship,  troop-shipt  warship,  etc.  see  the  first 
elements  ;  for  ship  of  burden,  of  countenance,  of  the  line, 
of  post,  of  state,  see  these  sbs. ;  also  SHIP-OF-WAR. 

[1350  in  Rymer  F&dera  (1825)  III.  i.  195  Johannes  Wille, 
magister  navis  regis  vocatas  La  Plente.] 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  65  Gales  &  grete  schipis  full  of  gryin 
wapens.  i45oLoMNER£rf.£0  J.Paston  5  May,  Ynthesyght 
of  all  his  men  he  was  drawyn  ought  of  the  grete  shippe. 
1485^  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  V'll  (1896)  36  The  Kings  ship  cald 
the  Grace  dieu.     1495  ibid.  161  The  costes  of  Kepyng  the 
Kynges  Ship  Ryall  called  the  Soueraigne.     1512  in  Rymer 
J*~ii?dera  (1712)  XIII.  328/2  All  Prisoners,  beyng  Chieftens 
..and  one  Shippe  Royall   being  of  the   Portage  of  Two 
Hundred  Tonnes  or  above. ,  Reserved  to  our  said  Sovereign 
Lord.     1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  688  The  Easterly nges . . 
approched  the  Englishe  ship  as  nere  as  their  great  shippes 
i    could  come  at  the  lowe  water.    1660  FULLER  Mixt  Contempt. 
'    u,  31,  I  never  did  read,  .that  ever  Queen  Elizabeth  had  any 
Ship-Royal,  which.,  carried  the  Memorial  of  any  particular 
Conquest  she  got.     1690  C.  NESSE  Hist.  #  Myst.  O.  <fr  N. 
Test.  I.  116  The  Church  here  is  a  mighty  Queen,  a  ship- 
royal.     1697  DAMFIBK    Vpy.  I.    50  There  escaped  but  one 
Kings-ship,  and  one  Privateer.     Ibid.   357  Captain  Swan 
had  his  men  as  much  under  command  as  if  he  had  been 
in  a  Kings  Ship.     1758  J.  BLAKE  Mar.  Syst.  45  The  com- 
mander of  the  king's  ship  is  obliged  to  make  up  his  loss  by 
I    pressing  hands  from  the  merchant  ships.     1824  HOLT  Ship' 
\    ping  <y  A'az'/f.  Laws  (ed.  2)  Introd.  36  Foreign  seamen, 
I    who  shall  have  served  in  time  of  war  three  years  on  board 
i    a  king's  ship. 

3.  In  fig.  and  allusive  phrases,  esp.  where  ship 
\    typifies  the  fortunes  or  affairs  of  a  person,  etc.  or 
j    the  person  himself  in  regard  to  them. 


in  the  night,  and  speak  each  other  in  passing.  1889  WELCH 
Naval  A  rchit.  viii.  102  The  bottom  and  side  plating  of  all 
ships  is  arranged  in  longitudinal  layers  or  strakes.  1911 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  878/2  Ships  with  four  and  five  masts 
were  employed  by  several  countries  during  the  igth  century. 

U  Ships  are  now  personified  as  feminine,  but 
usage  has  varied  (see  the  following  quots.). 

The  use  of  the  masc.  pron.  in  the  i7th  and  i8th  cent, 
was  prob.  suggested  by  the  application  of  man  to  a  ship  in 
Dutchman,  merchantman,  man-of-war.  In  instances  be- 
fore c  1650  his  may  mean  '  its  '. 

137&  etc.  [see  SHE  2].  c  1436  Poem  on  Aginconrt  in  Hazl. 
E.P.P.  (1866)  11.97  Euery  shyp  wayed  his  anker. .,  They 
hoysed  theyr  sayles  sayled  a  lofte.  1588  KVD  Househ. 
Phil,  Wks.  (1901)  278  In  a  shyppe  the  Rudder  ought  to  be 
no  lesse  then  may  suffise  to  direct  hys  course.  1611  SHAKS. 
Wint.  F.  in.  iii.  93  The  Shippe  bearing  the  Moone  with  her 
mame  Mast,  [ifiaa  Recov.  Exchange  in  Arb.  Eng.  Garner 
IV-  595  '  A  sail ! '  *  a  sail  ! ' :  which,  at  last,  was  discovered 
to  be  another  Man  of  War  of  Turks.  For  he  made  towards  us. 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Sea  Gram.  xiii.  59  A  saile,  how  beares 
she  or  stands  shee,  to  wind-ward  or  lee-ward,  set  him  hy 
the  Compasse ;  he  stands  right  ahead,  or  on  the  weather- 


1500-20  DUNBAK  Poems  ix.  165  Thow  mak  my  schip  in 
blissit  port  to  arryif,  That  sailis  heir  in  stormis  violent. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron,,  Hen.  VII,  27  Doubting  not  to  bring  his 
ship  to  the  porte  desired.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power  Part. 

'•  App.  209  Those  who  are  conversant  in  the  same  danger,  are 
said  to  be  in  the  same  Ship.  1680  Debates  Parl.  (1681)  117 

I  Is  not  all  England  in  danger  to  be  lost?  Let  us  secure  the 
Ship,  before  we  dispose  of  the  Cabbins.  1816  JEFFERSON 

,  Writ.  (1899)  X.  4  My  exhortation  would  rather  be  '  not  to 
give  up  the  ship  '.  1820  SHELLEY  (Ed.  Tyr.  i.  i.  245, 1  drove 

i  her — afar  !..  From  city  to  city,  abandoned  of  pity,  A  ship 
without  needle  or  star.  1851  MAYHEwZ.<?«rf.  Labour  1. 175 
One  [customer]  always  says  he'll  give  me  a  ton  of  taties  when 

,  his  ship  comes  home.  1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  Ixv,  That 
Mr.  Ratray  who  has  just  come  out  of  the  ship,  and  brought 

i  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  with  him.  1880  CABLE  Gramtis- 
simes  liii,  Nobody  ever  gives  up  the  ship  in  parlour  or 
veranda  debate.  1886  D.  C.  MURRAY  Cynic  Fortune  xii, 
The  wealthy  relative.. proposed  to  supply  him  with  an  in- 
come of  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum  until  the  major's  next 

j  expected  ship  should  come  in.  1898  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  V. 
816  It  is  well  in  the  case  of  a  new  patient  at  any  rate  to 

1    postpone  a  final  diagnosis  till  the  ship  is  in  calmer  waters. 


SHIP. 

1900  MAHAN  War  S.  Africa  v,  Not  the  courage  that  throws 
away  the  scabbard,  much  less  that  which  burns  its  ships. 
;  4.  transf.  Applied  to  various  objects  that  are,  or 
>dre  conceived  to  be,  navigated. 

ta.  Noah's  ark.  b.  as  in  airship  =  dirigible  balloon. 
C.  Ship  of  the  desert,  desert-ship:  the  camel,  d.  Ship  of 
Guinea  =  Guinea  ship  (b)  s.  v.  GUINEA  i. 

[<t  1300  Cursor  M.  9674  Noe..in  bat  scip  allan  was  in.] 
1422  YONGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret,  xxxvn.  193  In  Noe's  ship  be 
and  his  wif,  har  thre  sonys  and  bar  wiffis  sawid  were,  c  1485 
Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  1351  In  be  shep  of  noee.  1526  R. 
WHYTFORD.A/rtr/zy^g'?  12  b,  Sayiit  Noe  that  made  the  shyppe. 
XS79  1-  STEVENS  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1599)  II.  "-  99  A  thing 
swimming  vpon  the  water  like  a  cocks  combe  (which  they 
call  a  ship  of  Guinea).  [1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  138  Camels. 
These  are  the  ships  of  Arabia,  their  seas  are  the  deserts.] 
i8a3  [see  DESERT  s6.z  i].  1824  [see  DESEKT  sf>.2  5].  1878 
Bow.  SMITH  Carthage  xxi.  439  Those  ships  of  the  desert, 
the  long  line  of  his  camels. 

6.  A  vessel,  utensil,  ornament,  etc.  shaped  like  a 
ship.     Also  (in  first  quot.),  the  noble  coined  under 
Edward  III,  which  bore  the  image  of  a  ship. 

c  1410  HOCCLEVE  Mm.  Poems  xvii.  29,  vj°  shippes  grete,  To 
yeue  vs  han  yee  grauntid  &  behight.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos 
v.  22  Cymphes.  .ben  in  maner  of  Htyl  bokettis,  or  lytyl 
shippes,  of  a  strange  stone.  1525  in  Ellis  OHg.  Lett.  Ser.  i. 

I.  271  A  ship  of  silver  for  the  almes  disshe.     1575-6  New 
Yrs.  Gifts  in  Nichols  Progr.  Eliz.  (1823)  II.  i  A  juell  of 
golde,  being  a  shippe,  set  with  a  table  dyamonde  of  fyve 
sparcks  of  dyamondes. 

b.  An  incense  boat.  Now  Hist. 
1422  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill(-igQ^)  14  Also  ilj  sensers  of 
siluer  &  gilt  Also  ij  sheppis  of  seluere.  i4_7>  in  Swayne 
Churchw.  Ace.  Sarum  (1896)5  A  ship  of  silver  in  passel 
gilt  without  spone.  1546  S.  FISH  Supplic.  Poore  Commons 
75  Torches,  tapurs,  shepe,  sensoures.  1593  Rites  of  Durham 
(Surtees)  8  Two  Shipps  of  silver,  parcell  gilt,  for  principall 
dayes.  1843  PUGIN  Apol.  Rev.  Chr.  Arch,  51  b,  Two 
thuribles,  with  a  ship  for  incense.  1898  J.  WICKHAM  Lfcc 
in  Yorksh.  Archxol.  Jrnl.  XV.  132  note,  A  censer  with 
coals,  a  ship  with  incense,  and  a  spoon. 

•j*o.  The  nave  (see  NAVE  sb^)  of  a  church,  rare. 
1613  tr.  Mexio's  Treas.  Anc.  fy  Mod.  T.  713/1  One  of  his 
Prophets  made  a  conuocation..of  all  the  people,  in  the 
great  Shippe  of  the  great  Church. 

d.  Saltmaking.  The  vessel  into  which  the  brine 
runs  from  the  pits. 

1669  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  1065  They  fill  their  Panns  again 
with  new  Brine  out  of  the  Ship,  (so  they  call  a  great  Cistern 
by  their  Panns  sides,  into  which  their  Brine  runs  through 
the  Woodden  Gutters  from  the  Pump,  that  stands  in  the 
Pitt).  1674  RAY  Coll.  Words  175.  1753  Chambers1  Cycl. 
Suppl. 

e.  Astron.   The  Argo  Navis,  a  southern  con- 
stellation extending  between  Canis  major  and  Cen- 
taurus  from  the  equator  nearly  to  the  pole. 

1599  T.  HILL  Sch.  Skil  23  The  image  named  the  Ship, 
hath  45.  stars.  1822  BARLOW  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  III. 
508/1  [The  milky  way]  traverses  the  constellations  Cas- 
siopeia, . .  Canis  Afajor,  and  the  Ship.  1868  LOCKYER  Guille- 
tnin's  Heavens  (ed.  3)  334. 

f  6.  A  shipful,  shipload.   Obs. 

1455-6  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  290  A  shype  of  iryn 
that  come  ynbefor  Michalmas.  c  1595  CAREW  Excell.  Eng. 
Tongue  in  G.  G.  Smith  Eliz.  Crit.  Ess.  (1904)  II.  292  When 
wee  would  be  rid  of  one,  wee  vse  tosaye.  .by  circumlocution 
. .  another  in  your  sleede,  a  shipp  of  sake  for  you. 

7.  A  ship's  company  or  crew. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  170  Do  dight  &  mak  ?ow 
bone,  be  schip  ere  Sarazins  alle.  1648  Hamilton  Papers 
(Camden)  222  The  twelue  schipps  that  haue  declared  for 
the  King  doeth  much  startill  ther  former  inclinations.  1748 
Ansotis  l-'oy.  u.  iv.  157  It  was  not  the  most  eligible  place 
for  a  ship  to  refresh  at. 

b.  Old  ship)  a  jocular  address  to  a  sailor. 

1849  CUPPLES  Green  Hand\,  *  Come,  old  ship,  give  us  a 
yarn  ! '  said  the  younger  forecastle-men  to  an  old  one.  Ibid 
vi, '  What's  the  odds,  Harry,  old  ship  ? '  said  Tom. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a.  Simple  attrib.  =  of  or  for,  pertaining  to,  or 
concerning  a  ship  or  ships,  used  or  fitted  for  use  on 
board  ship,  as  ship-accounts,  -beak,  -bell,  -canalt 
-captain,  -\-dock,  -\~gun,  life,  etc.  (Cf.  the  com- 
pounds with  ship's,  9  c.) 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xliii,  *Ship-accounts  and  other  papers. 
1613  T.  GODWIN  Rom.  Antiq.  (1614)  9  Those  *ship-beakes 
called  in  Latine  Rostra.  1871  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn  \\. 
Musician's  T.  iv.  Iv,  When  the  dismal  *shjp-bell  tolled. 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  xv.  (Roxb.)  35  The  'ship  bow  or 
loofe.  1847  Niles"  Reg.  13  Nov.  165/2  A  *ship  canal  wide 
and  deep  enough  to  float  a  first-rate  man-of-war.  1858 
SIMMON  us  Diet.  Tradet  * Ship-captain,  the  master  and  com- 
mander of  a  merchant-vessel.  1865  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  Arabia 

II.  195  We  fell  in  with  a  ship-captain.    1887  J.  BALL  Natur. 
S.  Amer.  356  The  passengers ..  were  resting  in  their  *ship- 
chairs.     1847  Miles'  Reg.  2  Oct.  70/2  To  construct  a  *ship 
channel,  so  to  speak,  to  the  St.  Lawrence.     1676  MARVEI.L 
Mr.  Smirke  15,  I  suspected,  .that  the  Animadverter  had 


^Ship-Commanders  to  provide  for  it.  1585  Hie  .__  , 
Nomencl.  398/1  Nauate^  a  *shipdocke,  which  is_  a  place 
where  ships  are  builded  and  repaired.  1659  KILBURNE 
Kent  73  [Ueptford]  famous  for  the  Shipdock,  Storehouse 
and  Corporation  there  for  the  Navy.  155*  HULOET,  *Shyp 
drudge,.. Misonanta.  c  1000  Gl.  Prud.  in  Germania  (N.S.) 
XI.  389/42  Bellum  classicuM,  *scyp3efxoht.  1647  HEXHAM 
I,  A  ship-fight,  ten  schip-vecht.  1408  tr.  Vegetius*  De  Re 
Milit.  (MS.  Digby  233)  If.  226/1  'Schipfijttynge  asketh  to 
haue  a  loft  see  &  nouBt  rowe  see.  1730  DE  FOE  Caft. 
Singleton  xvii.  (1840)  289  The  *ship  firing  is  not  at  him. 
1715  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5374/2  They  placed  two  "Ship-Guns 
on  the  Bridge.  1799  Hull  Advertiser  7  Sept.  4/3  The 
thirty  two  pounder  ship-gun.  1644  MANWAYRING  Seaman's 


SHIP. 

Diet.  14  Bracketts.  Are  certaine  little  peeces . .  which  belong 
to  the  supporting  of  galleries,  or  *ship-htads.     1904  SLADEN 


he  shibboleth  of  nautic  diction,  as  taifste,  fob  sle,  for  top- 

ailj  forecastle.  1849  CUPPLES  Green  I/antfix,  It's  nouthtr 
*ship-law  nor  shore-  law . .  as  houlds  good  on  a  bloody  dazart ! 
1873  Kentledge*  s  Young  Gcntl.  Alctg.  162  Familiar  with 
*ship  life.  1485  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  AISS.  Comm.  App.  v. 
291  The  *shippe  lofe  which  is  made  of  clane  whete  as  it 
cometh  from  the  shefe.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  i  Nov.  i6Co, 
A  curious  *ship  modetl.  1655  MARQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  /«:•. 
(1663)  42  A  Harquebuss,  a  Crock,  or  *Ship-musquet.  1526 
Crete  Herball  cccxliii.  (1529)  Tiij,  Pytche  is  of  dyucrs 
series  for  there  is  *shyppe  pytche  and  pytche  liquide  or 
thynne,  or  tarre.  £1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  B  5  Let 
Shyp  Pytche  Be  dyssotued'  one  whole  nyghte  in  stronge 
Vyneger.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  i.  17  As  it  were 
'ship-planks  caught  vp  from  a  shipwracke.  i7iz  J.  JAMES 
tr.  Le  Bloiufs  Gardening  206  Ship-Plank  of  two  or  three 
Inches  thick.  1857  PEKLEY  Hand-bk.  N,  Brunswick  n 
For  ship-planks  and  ship-timber.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Bar* 
clay's  Argents  11.  x.  94  The  very  Mariners.. tooke  heart  to 
snatch  vp  the  *Ship-poles,  and  to  make  resistance.  1661 
GODOLPIIIN  I'tou  Admir.  Jurisd.  Jntrod.  a6  He  may  not 
sail  with  other  *Ship-provisions  then  what  is  good  and 
wholesome.  1847  W.  C,  L.  MARTIN  O.v  47/2  A.. breed  of 
cattle. .fed  in  Basse-Bretagne  chiefly  for  ship-provisions. 
1834-6  BARLOW  in  Kncyct.  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  285/2  A 
good  "ship  pump.  1720  POPE  Iliad  xxm.  AfofcreQd,  The 
Naval-Course,  or  *.Ship-Race.  i66iGoooLrniN  View  Admir. 
Jnrisd.  48  Invoyces,  Bills  of  Lading,  *Ship- Roll,  with  othtr 
Instruments  and  ship-papers.  1698  Act  10  Will.  ///, 
c.  14  §  i  For  building.. or  repairing  of  Stages  *Shiprooms 
Tramfats.  1780 JEFFERSON  Writ.  (i853)I.275Greatnumbers 
of  negroes. .  were  left,  either  for  the  want  of  ship-room  or 
through  choice.  1841  DANA  Seaman  s  Man.  in.  iii.  212 
The  contract  of  passengers  with  the  master  is  not  for  mere 
ship-room . .  on  board,  c  1000  /LLFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
167/10  Ritdentes,  *sciprapas.  1675  HOBBES  Odyss.  (1677) 
258  [He)  shut  the  utter-gate,  And  with  a  ship. rope  that  lay 
by  it  ties.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xv.  (Roxb.)  48  Other 
Ship  ropes  not  vsed.. about  the  masts.  1585  JAS.  VI  Ess. 
Poesie  (Arb.)  39  Since  th;tt  only  wind  my  *shipaailles  blew. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  i.  263  The  weaving  of.. 
Ship-sailes.  1439  in  Arch&ologia  (1827)  XXI.  37  Men  of 
arms,  feyghtyng  upon  the  *shippc  syde.  1611  SHAKS.  Whit. 
T.  in.  iii.  112,  I  would  you  had  beene  by  the  ship  side,  to 
haue  help'd  her.  1719  I)E  FOE  Crusoe  i.  iGlobc)  n  Near 
the  Ship  Side.  1887  MORRIS  Odyss.  x.  172,  I  cast  him 
adown  by  the  ship-side.  1485  Xaval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896.) 
74  "Ship  spayres..iiij.  £1300  A'.  Horn  1412  (Laud  MS.) 
He  comen  out  of  *scyp  sterne.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  m. 
xv.  (Roxb.)  27  The  Boat  rope,  is  that  by  which  tbe  boat  is 
towed  or  tyed  to  the  ship  stern.  1661  GODOLPHIN  K/nc 
Admir.  Jnrisd.  47  Embezilmentsof  *ship-tackle  or  furniture. 
1647  HEXHAM  i,  *Ship-tackling,  scJieeps-koorden.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  HI.  xv.  (Roxb.)  32  Two  necessary  Instru- 
ments used  much  about  the  ship  tacklings.  1836  E.  HOWARD 
R.  Retfer  Ivi,  It  was  pronounced,  for  *ship-tailoring,  ex- 
cellent. 1717  Petivetiana  in.  202  Ring-Oak  or  White-iron 
..is  esteemed  the  best  for  "Ship-use.  x6zx  CHAPMAN  Iliad 
xiii.  370  An  Oake,  a  Poplar,  or  a  Pine,  Hewne  downe  for 
*shipwood. 

b.  \Vith  reference  to  the  Scandinavian  custom 
of  burying  a  ship  in  a  grave-mound. 

1847  in  Madden  Shrines  $  Sepulchres  (1851)  I.  334  Boats, 
and  even  large  ships,  being  drawn  on  shore  and  turned  keel 
uppermost,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  deposited  under  them, 
and  stones  and  eartli  superimposed,  thus  forming  what  may 
appropriately  be  termed  ship  barrows.  1866  G.  STEPHENS 
Runic  Mon.  I.  196  Mighty  Mounds*  olden  Stone-rings, 
Ship-settings,.  .Grave-cumbels.  1889  Du  CHAILLU  Viking 
Age  I.  335  notet  Other  ship-graves,  such  as  that  of  Tune, 
Borre,  &c.,  have  been  found  with  skeletons  of  horses.  1899 
HC  M.  CHADWICK  Cult  of  Othin^  The  ship-funeral.,  seems 
/to  be  a  distinctively  Scandinavian  custom. 

C.  objective  and  objective  genitive,  as  ship- 
hearing^  -launch,  -maker ,  etc. 

1596  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xii.  Ixxvii.  312  Washt  with  the 
once  "ship- bearing  Ley.  1753  MAGENS  Insurances  II.  255 
Brokers  and  "Ship-clearers,  who  would  have  Goods  insured. 
1663  MARQ.  WORCESTER  Cent,  Inv.  Index  Ejb,  A  *Ship- 
destroying  Engine,  1907  F.  T.  BULLEN  Advance  Austral. 
xix,  It  was  a  line  piece  of  "ship-handling.  1832  [MRS. 
TRAILL]  Backwoods  cf  Canada  iv.  (1836)  52  At  Brockville 
we  arrived . .  in  time  to  enjoy,  .a  *ship-launch.  155*  HULOET, 
"Ship  letter  to  hyre,  nauicularius.  1483  Catk.  AngL  337/1 
A*Schyppe  maker,  barcariits.  xSsSSi.MMONus  Diet.  Trade^ 
'S hip-modeller^.. QT^G  who  lays  down  the  proposed  lines  of 
a  vessel.  1763-71  H.  WALPOLE  I'ertne's  Anecd.  Paint. 
(1786)  III.  101  Simon  de  Vlieger,  an  admired  "ship-painter. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  253  James  Brown,  *ship-rigger.  1892 
STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOURNB  Wrecker  8  Smuggling,  *ship- 
scuttling,  barratry,  piracy.  1655  DAVENPORT  A".  John  <y 
Matilda  \.  i,  From  mine  eyes,  "ship-sincking  Cataracts, 
Whold  [sic]  clouds  of  waters,.  .Shall  fall  into  the  Sea  of  my 
affliction.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade^  *  Ship-surveyor t 
an  examiner  of  the  condition,  fittings,  and  sea-worthiness 
of  ships.  1806  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Trhtia  Wks.  1812  V. 
299  Ship-brokers,  or  Ship-breakers,  or  *Ship-swabbers. 
1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  86  A  most  dreadfull  gulfe, 
and  'shippe  swalower. 

d.  adverbial,  esp.  instrumental,  as  ship-beset, 
-borne t  -dotted,  -forsaken,  -laden  adjs.  ;  similative, 
as  ship-fashion  adv.,  ship-like  adj. 

1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  95  A  yellow  strand 
and  "ship-beset  green  sea,  a  1835  tioTHMWKLL  Poet.  II  "Xv. 
(1847)  5  The  "ship-borne  warriors  of  the  North.  1889 
HISSEY  Tour  Phaeton  216  The  far-reaching,  "ship-dotted 
sea  beyond.  1771  Encycl,  /»>//.  III.  585/1  Pinks  sail  with 
three  masts,  "ship- fash  ion.  i8ax  SCOTT  Kcnifcv.  xxxii,  The 
chief  table  was  adorned  by  a  salt  ship-fashion.  m;ulu  of 
mother-of-pearl.  1735  THOMSON  Liberty  I.  282  The  'Ship- 


azure  sky.    1855  LYNCH  Rivulet  xxiv.  ii,  With  a  steady 
will  unswerving,  Ship-like  may  we  onward  press.     1864  tr. 
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Vamle'ry's  Trav.  Central  Asia  198  The  camels,  the  shiplike 
movements  of  which  1  had  formerly  so  much  dreaded. 

9.  Special  comb.  :  f  ship-agent,  a  shipping 
agent ;  f  ship-bearer,  one  who  carries  an  incense- 
boat  ;  f  ship-beer  [cf.  MDu.  schipbier,  O.  schiffs- 
bier\j  beer  made  for  consumption  on  board  ship  ; 
ship'^'s)  biscuit,  hard  biscuit  prepared  for  use  on 
board  ship,  hard-tack;  formerly  called  ship('s) 
bread  ;  f  ship-bridge,  a  pontoon  budge ;  ship- 
broker,  a  mercantile  agent  who  transacts  the 
business  of  a  ship  when  it  is  in  port,  or  is  engaged 
in  buying  and  selling  ships,  or  in  procuring  insur- 
ance on  them  ;  ship-brokerage,  the  business  per- 
formed by  a  ship-broker  ;  t  ship-burden,  a  ship- 
load ;  ship-carver,  -caulker  (see  quots.) ;  t  ship- 
chest,  -coffer,  a  chest  used  on  board  ship;  ship;'s) 
company,  the  crew  of  a  ship  ;  ship-contractor, 
-deliverer  (see  quots.) ;  f  ship-fare,  (a)  travelling 
by  ship;  (t>)  -•=  ship-hire;  •)•  ship-i'erd,  a  navy; 
ship-fever,  a  form  of  typhus  fever,  called  also 
gaol  fever  and  hospital  fever;  ship  float,  (<;)  a 
lighter;  (b~)  the  splashers  of  a  paddle-wheel  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  1875);  fship-fouutaiu  (see  quot.) ; 
t  ship-fraught,  -freight  ^see  FRAUGHT  sb.  i, 
FREIGHT  sb.  i)  =  ship-hire;  f  ship-governor 
=  SHIPMASTER;  t  ship-gume  =  SHU-MAN  ;  ship- 
hearth  (see  quot.) ;  f  ship-hire  [cf.  MDu.  schif- 
/ntre],  the  passage  money  for  a  sea-voyage  ; 
ship-holder  =  SHIP-OWXER  (Webster  1828-32)  ; 
t  ship-hook,  ?  a  grappling  iron;  ship-joiner  (see 
quot.  1858)  ;  ship-keeper,  a  man  who  takes 
care  of  a  ship  when  the  crew  is  absent  from 
it ;  ship-ladder,  a  ladder  used  in  boarding  or 
leaving  a  ship ;  also,  a  kind  of  embroidery  stitch  ; 
ship-lap,  a  form  of  joint  in  carpentry  made  by 
halving  (see  quots.  and  HALVING  t'bl.  sb.\-  2  and 
cf.  half-lap  and  lap-joint  s.  v.  LAP  sb.'-''  2  b  and  6) ; 
so  ship-lapping  (also  attrib^],  and  hence  ship-lap 
v.,  to  furnish  with  joints  of  this  kind;  ship-letter,  a 
letter  carried  by  a  private  vessel  nnd  not  by  the  ordi- 
nary mail  boat ;  t  ship-lord  —  SHIP-OWNER  ;  ship- 
mark,  a  postmark  on  a  letter  carried  by  a  mail  shi;  ; 
ship-mate,  one  who  serves  \vithanothcrin  the  same 
ship;  hence  shipmatish  a. ;  fship  news,  (a) 
news  conveyed  by  ship  ;  (f';  shipping  news  ;  ship- 
papers,  now  usually  ship's  papers,  the  documents 
(passport,  muster-roll,  charter-party,  log-book, 
etc.)  with  which  a  ship  is  required  by  law  to  be 
provided  ;  ship-pendulum,  a  pendulum  with  a 
graduated  arc,  used  in  the  navy  to  ascertain  the 
'  heel '  of  a  vessel  (Knight  Diet.  Mec/i.)  ;  ship- 
plate,  an  inferior  grade  of  wrought  iron  plate ; 
t  ship-privateer,  a  privateer  commanded  by 
a  captain  (cf.  ship-sloop);  fship-rae  Sf.  [see 
RA  and  cf.  MDti.  schiprtj\,  a  sailyard  ;  ship-rail- 
way, (a)  an  inclined  railway  running  into  the 
water  over  which  a  ship  may  be  drawn  out  on 
land  for  repairs,  etc. ;  (J>'  a  railway  for  transporting 
ships  overland;  fship-rede  Sf.  [see  REIDI],  a 
roadstead;  fship  ren,  a  ship's  course;  ship- 
rigged  a.,  carrying  square  sails  on  all  three 
masts;  t  ship-road,  (a)  a  sea-voyage;  (/') 
a  roadstead;  -\  ship-scot •  —  SHIP-MONEY  ;  ship- 
scraper,  (a)  see  quot.  1875  ;  (6)  one  whose  occu- 
pation it  is  to  scrape  the  keels  and  decks  of  ships  ; 
an  instrument  used  for  this  purpose  ;  f  sniP  sloop, 
a  sloop  of  war  commanded  by  a  captain,  and  there- 
fore having  the  rating  of  a  ship ;  ship('s)  smith 
(see  quot.  1858);  ship-spy,  a  telescope  used  on 
the  coast  (Halliwell  1847);  ship('s)  stores,  pro- 
visions and  supplies  for  use  on  board  ship  ;  ship- 
sturF,  (a)  inferior  wheat  flour ;  /)  material  for  the 
woodwork  of  a  ship  ;  ship('s)  time,  the  local  ( 
meantimeof  the  meridian  where  the  ship  is;  fship- 
tire,  a  head-dress  shaped  like  a  ship  or  having 
a  ship-like  ornament;  tsbip^'s)  toll,  passage 
money,  fare  for  a  voyage;  tsnip-war,  naval  war- 
fare ;  shipway,  (a)  a  way  or  bed  on  which  ships 
are  built  or  laid  for  examination  ;  (^)  a  ship-canal ; 
ship-work,  work  at  a  ship  or  on  board  ship  ;  ship- 
building, naval  construction  ;  ship-worker,  one 
who  employs  labourers  to  unload  ships  ;  t  snip- 
writ,  a  writ  for  ship-money. 

1813  Examiner  8  Feb.  86/1  O.  R.  Read  and  Co... "ship- 
agents,  c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  337  In  festys  clepyd 
Mtiius  duplex  ther  schal  be  two  sensours  at  euensonge^and 
matyns,  and  a  Schypberer.  1706  E.  WARD  H'oodtn  World 
Diss.  (1708)  85  If  ever  he  [a  sta-cook]  prays,  it's  in  a  Morn-  . 
ing  fasting,  and  that  is  to  some  Tag-rag,  to  fetch  him  a  little 
"Ship-Beer.  1799  lluil  Advertiser^  Apr.  i/i_The  business  , 
of  a  "ship-biscuit  baker.  1833  ADAM  CLAKKE  in  Li/i  (1840) 
\i.  407  Always  carry  with  you  some  hard  or  ship  biscuit. 
1893  FORBES-MITCHELL  Ktmin.  t;t.  Mutiny  27  Twelve 
ordinary-sized  ship's  biscuits.  1598  FLORIO,  Pan*.  biscoltOt 
bisket  bread,  "ship-bread.  1748  Atom's  Vfy.  I",  ii.  3'°  No 
ship's  bread  was  expended.  1856  RANK  Arctic  K.\pl.  II. 
xvi.  165  The  ship-bread  was  powdered  by  beating  it  with  a 
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capstan-bar.  .  1663  Dri,-fA,c.  Turks  Late  Expcd.  ir  Tlic 
River  had  torn  their  *Ship- bridges.  1816  Sportin*  Mag. 
XLVII.  254  Mr.  Wild,  a  *.ship  broker  in  the  City.  1834 
McCULLOCH  Diet.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  188  A  ship  broker  U  not 
within  the  various  acts  for  the  regulation  ami  admission  of 
brokers.  1886  Daily  Tel.  n  Sept.  (Cass.',  The  question  ol 
*  .ship- brokerage  in  I-  ranee  had  formed  the  sulijta  of  frequent 
representations  to  the  French  government.  16463.  MALI. 
Upon  King's  Gt.  Porter  22  Wee'l  weiyh  thee  by  *Ship- 
burdeus  not  by  th'  stone.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
*Ship-carverl  one  who  curves  figure-headland  the  work  on 
the  stern.  //>/</.,  *  Ship-caulker  ^  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
stop,  with  oakum  and  pitch,  the  seams  of  ships'  sides  and 
decks.  1494  in  Somerset  Mcd.  Wills  (1901)  322,  I  bequeith 
to  my  cousyti  William  Hill  my  be.st  bras  pott  a  *ship  clu-xt 
and  ij  meters  of  Ode.  1529  Reg.  Mag.  AV<'.  Scot.  178  A 
schip  kUt  2od.  1534  in  Archxol.  Cant.  VII.  285,  j  olde 
shyppe  cheste  without  locke.  1557  ll'ill  in  Cullum  f/is/. 
I  i  aii<i,ti>d  1,1704)  126  One  great  'si.ipp  c-.>fer.  1644  MAS- 
WAVKISG  Seaman's  Diet.  2  When  Ships  meet,,  .they  use  to 
demand  how  they  doe  all  fore  and  aft,  the  reason  whereof 
is,  for  that  the  whole  "Ships  company  is  deviued.  1661  in 
Godolpnins  I'iew  Admir.  Jurisd.  App.  174  In  the  sight 


1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  ' Ship-deliverer)  a  person  who 
contracts  to  unload  a  >hip.  6*1320  Sir  Tristr.  926  Rlii<- 
\va^  his  Lo.fking,  And  fair  was  his  'schip  fare.  1375  K\K- 
liouR  r>ru<:e  in.  t£6  Till  our-sailc  thaim  in-to  schipfaii. 
Ibid.  692  Ankyrs,  rapys..And  all  that  netjyt  to  ^hipf.tt, 
1648  Hi.xiiA.M  ii,  Schip-laon,.  .ship-hire,  Ship-fraught,  ur 
Ship-fare.  1661  i:i  CiOii^ifhin's  I •Vt'it*  An'mh;  Jiiti^:.  \\-\>. 
\-<>  The  Master ..uu^ht  to  .shew  them  [the  company]  their 
Ship-fare,  which  he  may  wx-iyh  out  to  each  of  them,  a  1122 
O.  /-,'.  Citron.  (J.aud  MS.1  an.  ^Q,  \'a:t  man  sctoUie  mid 
*suipfyrde  &  eac  mid  landfyrde  him  cn^ean  faran.  c  1105 
LAV.  2156  H  umber  knit;  X;  al  hi>  fleote  Jt  his  muchcle  scip 
ferde.  1758  J.  ULAKE  Mar.  Syst.  49  One  man  labouring 
under  what  is  called  the  '.V/;;/  J-'f~e>;  or  the  GoalDhtc',upe> . 
1868  C/itt m!'.  I-'.ncyc!,  X.  721  i  Fleeing  in  despair,  emigrants 
carried  the  germs  of  dUca.se  with  them  ;  and  the  so-called 
ship- fever  which  fallowed  destroyed  its  thousands.  1626 
Reg.  -1/^i1".  Stg.  Scot.  355  2  InsirumerHum  quo  aqua  saKa 
dillcis  effect.!  e^t,  (juod  jr?jyoi'aVTt*oi'  vuliz.0  * schif>-fonta>;t' 

appellatum  est.  c  1375  *Schip  fraucht  [see  KnAiuni  ••!•.  i|. 
1648  [sec  ship-fare  above].  1552  "Snip  freight  [>ee  ship' 
hire  belowj.  1526  TINUALK  I\ii'.  xviii.  17  Every  *shippe 
governer,  and  all  they  that  occupied  shippes.  c  1205  L\v. 
4560  Godlac  -sloh  ba  *scip-gumen  [1:1275  sipmen],  1858 
SIMMOMJS  Diit.  Trade )  ''Ship-hearth  Maker,  a  mnnu- 
facturer  of  the  cooking  galleys  or  stoves  used  on  shipboard. 
13..  Mctr.  flout.  (Yemon  MS,i  in  An/si:-  Slu.i.  neu.  Spr. 
LVII,  2^5  For  bis  '.suhip  huyre  his  wyf  he  hct-lde.  c  1440 
Promp.  I'ar^1.  446  aSchyphyre,  nanlttin.  I55*Hl'LOl  r,  Ship 
hire  or  freight,  nan  linn.  1648  \*w  ship-fart  above].  1633  Sin 

^.  HfRROi-GHs.Vi'T'.  Jirit.  Seas(v'j~,i)  114  With  certaine  "ship- 
ookes  and  other  like  Instruments  [etc.].     1858  SIMMONI;S 
D;.t.  Trade,  'Ship-joiner, .  .a  mechanic  who  does  the  neat 
or  tine  woodwork  in  ships  and  buildings,  and  is  therefore 
distinguished   from   the   shipwright   and   carpenter.     1897 


noc  s.  ar.  rc.  101  .  237  e  rggng  a  e 
setting  forth  may  bee  performed  by  the  ordinary  shipp- 
keepers.  1840  K.  H.  DANA  lief.  Mast  .\.v\vi.  Not  a  soul 
was  left  on  board  the  good  ship  Alert  but  the  old  ship- 
keeper,  irioso  Sitppl.  .-I'-l/tic's  d'u>ss.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
182/10  Ponsis,  "sciphliedder.  1611  COTGR.,  Transpontin,^ 
ship-ladder.  6-1635  CAI>T.  N.  BOTF.LI.H  Dial.  Sea  Set-. -i\ .  s 
(1685).  1882  CAI.  LI-F.ILD  ^  S  \WAUD  Diet.  Needlework  187 
To  work  Jacob  or  Ship  Ladder.  1854  Miss  A.  E.  BAKEK 
Gloss.  Xorthants.,  'Ship-lap,  a  carpenter's  term  for  a  mode  of 
uniting  the  end  of  one  piece  of  wood  to  the  side  of  another, 
at  right  angles,  by  a  bevil-shapcd  bearing  on  the  upper  edge. 
1887  Home  Missionary  (N'.V.)  Mar.  432  It  .our  home]  i* 
'•ship-lapped'  and  partially  plastered.  1879  Casseii's 
Tec/in.  Kduc.  IV.  278/1  The  simplest  joint  is  that  known  a- 
"ship-lapping,  in  which  each  end  is  cut  down  through  half 
its  thickness,  and  the  cut  met  by  a  cross-cut,  and  the  piece 
removed.  1881  CHRISTY  Joints  made  liy  Kuilders  io\ 
Ship  Lapping  Joint.  <:  1675  in  J.  W.  Hyde  I'oit  in  Grant 
(1894)  326  "Ship  letter.  1817  SF.I.WYN  I.a-.v  Nisi  1'ritix 
(ed.  4)11.963  A  letter.,  with  the  English  ship-letter  post-mark. 
1829  /'<i<V.  J'afers  XI.  288  Ship-letter  office.  1834  Il'i.i. 
XLIX.  501  Above  1200  ship-letter  mails  are  forwarded  via 
Liverpool  in  the  course  of  a  year.  1849  CUTI.ES  Gtftii 
Hand  xxxii,  My  mother  handed  Jane  a  ship-letter,  c  1050 
Sufpl.  /Elfric's  Gioss.  in  \Vr.-\Viilckcr  iSi.'n  tfmuctmu, 
"sciphlaford.  f  1440  Promt.  Part:  447/'  Schyplord,. . 
tia-'arclms.  1801  S.  .'i  Hr.  LEr.CaHt.  T.  IV.  456  '1  he  letter 
had  no  "ship-mark  :  I  examined  that  of  the  post  ;  it  was 
from  Hull.  1748  Anson's  I'oy.  m.  iii.  329  Our  Commander 
and  "Shipmates.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  />',;/.  Mast  xui,  A  hand, 
some,  hearty  fellow,  and  a  good  shipmate.  1883  SnVCWON 
Treat.  I  si.  ii, '  Vou  know  an  old  shipmate,  Kill,  surely  ',  said 
the  stranger.  1893  W.  CI.AKI;  RISSF.LI.  l-.mi^r.  Ship\\.  84, 
'  I  respect  your  *shipmatish  views  ',  said  I.  1712  LOTTUU 
Brief  Ret.  (1857)  VI.  723  This  being  only  "ship  news,  little 
credit  is  given  theretoo.  1761  Land.  Clir^n.  July  2^4,  14/2 
Ship  News.  Falmouth,  J"une  20.  Wind  N.  arrived  the 
King  George  packet  boat,  llown,  from  Lisbon.  1661  GOUOL- 
THIN  i'inv  Admir.  Jurisd.  Ii.tiod.  a  6  lie  may  not  carry 
counterfeit  Cocquets  or  other  Fictitious  and  Colourable 
•Ship-papers  to  involve  the  Goods  of  the  Innocent  with  the 
Nocent.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Mar.  126/2  The  ship-papers  and 
depositions.  1853  MAUDE  S:  POLLOCK  Law  Meic'i.  Shippine. 
iii.  63  The  master  is  the  proper  person  to  have  the  custody 
of  the  ship's  papers.  1873  R.  Wit  -ox  Stram  Boilers  32 
The  badly  rehned,  coarse,  brittle  and  uncertain  material 
sometimes  sold  as  "ship  plate.  1881  Instr.  Ccmtis  Clerks 
(1885)  93  Ship  Plate  Maker.  1709  ffamtl  Chron.  I.  529 
A  "ship  privateer  named  La  Zcle,  mounting  16  guns  ami 
60  men.  1805  NELSOX  23  July  in  Nicolas  Disf.  (1846)  VI. 
486  A  Ship-Prtvateer  of  twenty  two  Guns,  1595  DUSCAM 
Apf.  Etym.  (E.D.S.),  Antenna,  a  "ship-rae.  1881  Chicago 
Times  12  Mar.,  Tht  Times  does  not  undertake  to  say 
that  the  "ship-railway  scheme  is  impracticable.  1891  I9M 
Cent.  Mar.  386  No  ship  railway  is  at  present  in  opera- 
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tion.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  127  Quh.i 
is  ouir  Haevinis  and  *schipredes  thay  cal  Admiral.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  341  So  bat  toward  be  west  be  *ssiprene 
[v.r.  schiprepne]  drou.  1844  Civil  Engin.  $  Arch.  Jrnl. 
VII.  189  '2  The  vessel  was  *ship-rigged.  a  1400  New  Test. 
(PauesJ  Acts  xxvii.  10,  I  see  bat  wib  iniurye  ande  myche 
harme.-higynnes  oure  *schiprode  to  be.  1610  HOLLAND 
Cantdeifs  Brit.  \.  422  To  assume  unto  it  the  name  of  a  ship- 
Rode,  or  Haven.  1640  [H.  PARKER]  Case  ofSkipmony  2  To 
introduce  the  legality  of  the  ^Ship-scot,  such  a  prerogative 
hath  been  maintained,  as  destroyes  all  other  Law.  1643 
Oat /i  of  Pacification  8  The  Kingdome  groaned  . .  under 
the  oppression  of  the  Shipscot.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mcch.  Suppl.,  *Ship  Scraper,  a  triangular  or  square 
piece  of  steel,  handled,  and  with  sharpened  edges  for 
scraping  the  keels  and  decks  of  vessels.  1890  Daily  News 
12  June  6/1  The  United  Shipscrapers'  Protection  League. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  l¥ord-bk.t  'Ship-sloop,  commanders 
were  appointed  to  24-gun  sloops,  but  when  the  same  sloops 
were  commanded  by  captains,  they  were  rated  ships.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *Ship'$-s»iit/tt  an  iron  worker  who 
Iks  the  metal  work,  bolts,  &c.  in  ships.  1897  Daily  News 
19  Feb.  2/2  All  the  shipsmithson  the  north-east  coast.  1798 
28th  Rep.Sel.  Comm.  Finance  \  1803)  XI 1 1.356  Draught  Carts 
fur  conveying  old  "Ship's  Stores.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an. 
Fair  Ivii,  Disposing  of  a  great  quantity  of  ship  stores,  claret, 
preserved  meats,  and  great  casks  packed  with  soda-water. 
1793  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1891  XII.  382  The  middlings 
and  'ship  stuff  may  Le  sold  to  answer  the  money  calls  which 
you  will  have  upon  you.  1884  SARGENT  Rep.  Forests  N. 
Amcr.  511  Saw  oak  for  shipstuff.  1891  PATTERSON  Xaut. 
Diet.  303  *S/ti6  Time,  the  solar  time  at  the  place  of  the 
ship— 12  o'clock  (noon)  being  made  known  by  eight  bells 
when  the  sun  crosses  the  meridian.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  If. 
in.  iii.  60  The  right  arched-beauty  of  the  brow,  that  becomes 
the  *  Ship-tyre.,  or  any  Tire  of  Venetian  admittance,  c  1050 
Suppl.  sE/frifs  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  182/13  Naulnm, 
*sciptol.  c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  ibid.  805/4  H<*c  naulum,  a  schyp- 
pe.s  tolle.  1648  HEXHAM  n,  Schip-iol,  Ship-toll,  or  Custome. 
1408  tr.  I'egetins'  De  Re  Milit.  (MS.  Digby  233)  If.  223/2 
pe  lawes  or  hestes  of  *schep  werre.  c  1440  Pro/up.  Parv. 
447/1  Schyppe  werre,  nanmachia.  1834  Encycl.  Metrop. 
(1845)  VI.  343  no  ft;  Constructing  buildings  for  the  accom- 
modation of  officers  of  the  yards,  in  storehouses. .  .and 
*shlpways.  1840  Hull  Docks  Comm.  189  Shipways,  a  plat- 
form of  htone-work  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  the  ships  on  to  examine  their  bottoms.  1884 
Manclt.  Exam.  15  Aug.  4/8  The  construction  of  a  ship-way 
from  Manchester  to  the  sea.  1408-9  tr.  Vegetius*  De  Re 
Milit.  (MS.  Digby  233)  If.  224/1  To  hewe  tymbre  as  grete 
bemes  for  *schip  werk.  1503  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot. 
II.  283  He  gaif  to  Schir  Alexander  Makison,  to  furnis  the 
Schip  werk,  xx  H.  1616  in  Compt  l>k.  D.  IVedderburne 
(S.H.S.)  280,  12  peaccis  oak  for  ship  wark.  1904  Daily 
Chron.  9  June  3/4  fie  might  be  able  to  write  a  good  text- 
book on  ship-work.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  36 
Dock  Service  : . .  *Shipworleer.  1891  Daily  News  9  Feb.  3/2 
The  >hipworkers  and  quay  foremen.  1640  Act  16  Chas.  /, 
c.  14  $  i  Diverse  Writs,  .commonly  called  *Shipwrits  for 
the  charging  of  the  Ports  Townes . .  of  this  Realnie  respec- 
tively to  provide  and  furnish  certain  Ships  for  his  Majesties 
Service.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  140  The  Ship- 
writs  having  been  issued  out  August  the  u.  1635.  a  1754 
CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  253  The  council  who  had .  .just  before 
the  relation  issued  ship-writs  to  the  inland. 

b.  In  the  names  of  animals  :  ship-borer  —  ship- 
worm;  f  ship-halter,  the  sucking-fish  =  REMORA 
I  ;  so  ship-holder;  f  ship-nut  (see  quot.) ;  ship- 
rat,  a  variety  of  rat  found  on  board  ship ;  ship- 
stayer,  a  fish   of  the  family  Eckeneidicfa  ;  ship- 
worm,  any  of  the  worm-shaped  mollusks  of  the 
genus  Teredo  and  allied  genera,  esp.  T.  navalis. 

1668  CHARLETON  Onomast.  125  Remora..\\\t  Remora,  or 
*Ship-halter.     1860  WRAXALL  Life   in   Sea  v.   m    Many 
fabulous  stories  have  been  told  of  the  small  '  "Ship-holder ',    ' 
a  sucking-fish  often  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean.     ijzg 
DAMPIER  Voy.  III.  i.  420  *  Ship-Nuts.     Are   hard  Shells, 
which  commonly  adhere  to  Ships  like  the  Barnacles.     1860 
WYNTER  Cur.  Civilis.  132  The  "ship-rat  must  not  be  con-    ' 
founded  with  the  water-rat,  which  is  an  entirely  different    . 
species.     1890  STEVENSON  in  G.  Balfour  Life  (1911)  222  The    j 
ship-rats  which  infest  the  shores  and  invade  the  houses.    ' 
1778  DA  COSTA  Brit.  Conchol.  21  Sferpula]  Teredo.     The    ! 
*Ship  Worm.     1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  RaynaCs  Hist.  Indies 
VI.  149  The  ship-worm  is  more  apt  to  injure  the  vessel  in 
this  place  than  in  other  parts.     1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anim. 
Lifo  562  Teredidae,  or  Ship-worms. 

c.  Combinations   with   shifs  (many  of  which 
have  alternative  forms  in  8  a  ;  see  also  9),  as  shifs 
anchor,  apparel,  -\castlet  cook^  log^  pump,  timepiece ; 
ship's  articles,  the  terms  according  to  which  sea- 
men take  service  on  board  ship ;  ship's  cousin, 
app.   humorously    modelled    on  shifs  husband ; 
ship's  days,  the  days  allowed  for  loading  and  un- 
loading a  ship  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895);  ship's 
husband  (see  HUSBAND  sb.  4  b)  ;  ship's  protest 
(see  PROTEST  sb.  3) ;  ship's  registry  (see  quot.) ; 
ship's  time,  the  local  mean  time  of  the  meridian 
where  the  ship  is. 

1647  HEXHAM  r,  A  ships  anker,  Een  schips  anker.  1755 
MAGENS  Insurances  II.  278  The  *Ship's  Apparel,  as  Boats, 
Anchors,  Sails,  Cordage.  1838  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
*  Ships  Articles.  1875  KAY  Shipmasters  $  Seamen  ix. 
xvn.  704  Which  by  the  special  terms  of  his  ship's  articles 
was  to  cause  a  forfeiture  of  wages.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
'J  rade,  *Ship's-block  Matter,  a  manufacturer  of  large  blocks 
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Wooden  }Vorld  Diss.  (1708)  13  The  wretched  *Ship's  Crew 
..get  scarce  the  very  Husk,  whilst  he  (the  captain]  runs 
away  with  the  Flower  of  the  Cargo.  Ibid.  73  He  cannot 
but  pity  the  Surgeon's  Simplicity,  for  calling  himself  the 
*Ship's  Doctor,  when  all  the  World  knows,  that  none  but 


. 

1881   Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  47  'Ship's  Log  Maker. 
iS 
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protest,  which  should  be  compared  with  the  log-book,  and 
certified  by  the  agent.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech,,  *  Ship's 
Pump,  a  suction-pump  for  freeing  a  ship's  hold  from  water. 
1644  MANWAYRING  Seaman's  Diet.  100  The  standing  part 
of  ihe  sheate,  is  that  part  which  is  made  fast,  by  a  clinch 
into  a  ring  of  the  *ships-quarter.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  *  Ship's  registry  and  certificate,  an  official  record 
of  a  ship's  size,  the  bills  of  lading,  ownership,  £c.  Ibid., 
*  Shifts  steward,  the  person  who  manages  the  victualling 
or  mers  departments.  In  the  navy,  paymaster's  steward. 
1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm.  240  A  "Ship's  Time- 
piece has  usually  a  lever  escapement.  1891  PATTERSON 
;  .\'aut._  Diet.  384  f  Ship's  Writer, . .  is  a  first  class  petty  officer, 
1  and  his  duty  is  to  keep  the  names  and  rates  of  the  ship's 
company.  Ibid.  356  Equipment  Yeoman,  formerly  called 
*ship's  yeoman. 

Ship,  sb<2  Printing.  A  colloquial  abbrevia- 
tion of  COMPANIONSHIP  3. 

1875  SOUTHWARD  Diet.  Typogr.  18  The  best  '  ship  '  is  kept 
going  with  work  from  the  others,  rather  than  be  suffered  to 
stand  still.  1882  —  Pract.  Printing  (1884)  221  The  chief  of 
the  companionship  or 'ship'. .receives  the  copies  from  the 
overseer. 

Ship  (Jip),  v.  Forms:  i  soipian,  scypian, 
;  3-5  schype,  (3  ssipe),  4-5  schipe,  schepe,  4-6 
schippe,  schyppe,  4-7  shipe,  shippe,  shyppe, 
(5  shipp),  6-7  schip,  6-  ship.  [lateOE.  sdpian, 
i.  scip  SHIP  j^.1 ;  cf.  MLG.  schepen,  (M)Dn.  schepen, 
MHG.,  G.  schiffen,  ON.  skipa.  In  the  later  senses 
a  new  formation  directly  f.  SHIP  sb.\~\ 

f  1.  pass.  To  be  furnished  with  a  ship  or  ships. 

cgoo  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  893,  Se  micla  here., 
wurdon  ^escipode.  1594  KYD  Cornelia  v.  298  Seeing  him- 
selfe at  anchor,  slightly  shipt,  Uesieg'd,  betraide  by  winde. 
1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  \\.  i.  47  Man.  Is  he  well  ship'd?  Cassia. 
His  Barke  is  stoutly  Timber 'd.  1647  HEXHAM  i,  Shiped, 
Geschet-pt. 

t  b.   refl.  To  provide  oneself  with  a  ship.  Obsr~* 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Sea  Grat/i.xil.  55  Euery  horseman  can- 
not mount  himself  alike;  neither  euery  Seaman  ship  himselfe 
as  he  would.  * 

t  2.  To  equip  or  launch  (a  vessel).   Obs. 

Cf.  1224-5  Foreign  Ace.,  L.  T.  R.  No.  i  Municione  et 
Schippatione  nauium  et  galiarum, 

1052  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  C),  pa  let  Eadward  cyng  scypian 
.xl.  snacca.  .1500  Melusine  118  He. .made  fourthwith  a 
galyotte  to  be  shipped  redy.  Ibid.  268  Go  make  agalyot  to 
he  shipped  redy  with  ten  oores. 

3.  To  put  or  take  (persons  or  things)  on  board 
ship;  to  cause  (a  person)  to  embark;  to  place 
(goods)  in  a  ship  for  transportation. 

13. .  K.  A  Us.  6062  He  schipeth  heom  in  schipes  cayvars. 
In  dromondes,  and  in  lumbars.  1425  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV. 
276/1  The  said  Merchantz  Englissh,  that  shippen,  or  shall 
shippe  any  Merchandise.  1465  Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  93  To 
remember  that  Guton  malt  must  be  shipped  at  Hlakeney. 
1513  PACE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  179  An  army., 
whiche  he  affirmith  to  be  nowe  schippidde  redy  to  passe  the 
see.  1517  TORKINGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  67  We  shippyd  our 
horses  at  Caleys.  1582  STANYHURST  sStttfs  i.  1 1  Pigmalions 
riches  was  shipt.  1640  YORKE  Union  Hon.  100  King  Henry 
the  fifth,  was  shipping  his  men  for  France.  1689  Lond.  Gas. 
No.  2486/3  The  Lord  Hewit's  Regiment  of  Horse  will  be 
shipped  to  morrow.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  \\.  xiii.  271  He  was 
shipped  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  Old  Spain.  1818  SCOTT 
Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  IV.  216,  I  rather  fear  that  a  quantity 
of  game  which  was  shipped  awhile  ago  at  Inverness  for  the 
Doctor,  never  reached  him.  1866  CHUMP  Banking  \\.  139 
Upon  a  cargo  being  shipped,  bills  of  lading. .are  filled  up 
with  the  name  of  the  shipper.  1883  Act  48  fy  49  Viet.  c.  41 
§  17  Any  harbour  or  any  works  in  or  at  which  vessels  can..  , 
ship  or  unship  goods  or  passengers. 

fig.  1602  MAKSTON  Ant.  fy  Mel.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  16  After 
long  travaile  through  the  Asian  maine,  I  shipt  my  hopefull 
thoughts  for  Brittany. 

absol.  1479  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  18,  I  wyll  nat  schepe 
tyll  I  have  my  money  horn  in  lecters  of  payment.  1489  Ibid. 
104  Syr  thay  hawhe  begwn  to  schype  at  London.  1530 
PALSGR.  703/2  We  can  nat  go  hence  yet,  we  have  nat  all 
shypped. 

b.  said  of  the  ship. 

1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm.  Thames  xiii.  374  All  vessels  shall 
ship  or  take  in  all  their  cargoes,  .below  the  Canal  at  Black- 
wall.     1882    'OuiDA*    Maremma  ii,   A  little   vessel   was     I 
shipping  grain. 

t 4.  a.  pass.  Of  a  person  :  To  have  gone  on  i 
board,  to  be  embarked.  Obs. 

c  1300  Prose  Life  St.  Brandan  (Percy)  37  Whan  they  were  j 

all  shypped,  sodeynly  this  yonge  man  vanysshed  away,  j 

c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  387  Thei  are  schepped  now  eche  a  > 
wyght.  (11450  LOVELICH  Grail  Ivi.  114  Thike  same  Nyht 
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with  him,  to  bee  of  the  number  of  his  people.  1720  Dr 
FOE  Capt.  Singleton  (i9o6j  8  He  that  is  shipped  with  the 
devil  must  sail  with  the  devil. 

b.  refl.  To   go  on  board  ship,  embark.     Also 
with  o/(c(.  7  b).   Obs.  or  arch. 

CI400  Deslr.  Troy  1783  Anterior.. Shippit  hym full  shortly 
&  his  shene  folke.  1600  R.  CARR  tr.  Makttmetan  Hist.  62  b, 
Who.  .was  commaunded  to  ship  himselfe  againe  in  a  barque 
that  was  prepared.  1607  SHARPHAM  Fltire  u.  (1610)  E  i,  He 
send  you  to  Graues-end,  lie  see  you  in  the  Tilt-boate,  When 
you  are  there,  ship  your  selues.  a  1647  PETTE  in  Archxo- 
logia  XII.  219,  I  was  constrained  to  ship  myself  to  sea  upon 
a  desperate  voyage.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  II.  (Globe)  505 
They  shipp'd  themselves  to  serve  in  the  Ship.  1761  HUME 
Hist.  Rug.  HI.  Hi.  129  The  Puritans,  restrained  in  England, 
shipped  themselves  off  for  America.  1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang. 
xx,  It  was  thought  that  the  waves  had  swallowed  them  when 
they  shipped  themselves  from  the  west. 

&._iutr.  To  go  on  board  ship,  embark.   Now  rare. 

aun-U.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  ioor  Seeorl.  .on  Wiht 
scipode  &  into  Normandis  'or.  c  1290  5.  Eng.  Leg.  467/179 
Huy  schypeden  in  be  sake  se.  c  1300  A'.  Horn  1013 
(Laud  MS.)  pe  page  was  blybe  And  schepede  wel  swybe. 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  ill.  575  Then  schippyt  thai,  for-owtyn 
mar.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  28  per  er  many  hauens 
for  to  schippe  at.  ^1468  in  Archxobgia  (1846)  XXXI.  327 
The  Fryedaye  next  after  the  Nativite  of  Sainct  John 
Baptist,  she  shippid  at  Margate.  1517  TORKINGTON"  Pilgr. 
(18841  i.  I  shipped  at  Rye,  in  Sussex.  1596  D.U.RYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  378  Quhen  at  Leith  tha  had  shipit  in. 
1599  DEKKKR  Shoemakers  Hoi.  (1610)  B  2  Tis  his  highnesse 
will,  That  presently  your  cosen  shippe  for  France  With  all  his 
powers.  1690  Lond.  C,az.  2551/3  The  400  Horse,  .and  many 
Foot .. marched  to  Highlake,  where,  it's  believed,  they  are 
Shipping  this  day.  1891  Spectator  17  Jan.,  People  wishing 
to  get  from  London  to  New  York. .ship  at  Liverpool. 

t  6.  To  go  by  ship  to,  into,  oifrom  a  place.  Obs. 

13..  Metr.  Ham.  in  Arc/iiv  Shiii.  nen.  Spr.  LVII.  265 
Faste  he  drouh  toward  be  se  For  schipen  he  wolde  to 
ojjur  bede.  1382  WYCLIF  Acts  xx.  6  We  schipiden  aftir 
dayes  of  therf  looues  fro  Philippis.  c  1400  Rowland  $  O. 
742  pay  Schipped  ouer  at  Vertely  In  to  be  landes  of  lum- 
bardy.  1477  KAKL  RIVERS  {Caxtonj  Dictes  i,  I  determyned 
me  to  take  that  voyage  and  shipped  from  Southampton. 
'535  COVERDALE  Matt.  xiv.  34  They  shipped  ouer,  &  came 
in  to  the  londe  of  Genazereth.  1603  KSOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
(1638)  247  The  Emperour,  speedily  shipped  ouer  into  Asia. 
1634  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  79  (They]  have  slipt  away  and 
shipt  hence. 

•)•  b.  To  sail  about.   Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  95  He  hadde  schipped 
aboute  Est  Engelonde  [circiiiicnavigata  Estanglia],  c  1450 
Mirk's  Festial  260  As  I  was  schyppyng  yn  be  see,  I  come 
to  an  yle. 

7.  trans.    To  send  ar  transport  by  ship. 
ship  out :  to 


1638  Jumus  Paint.  Ancients  155  The  *ships-castle  behinde 
was  most  commonly  adorned  with  the  picture  of  one  or  other 

'S,  •  I,834-£''0'<:/.  Metrop.  (1845)  VI.  344  'Ship's  Corporal:    , 
.."Ships  Cook.     1840  R.  H.DANA  Brf.Mast  viii,  However 
useful  and  active  you  may  be,  you  are  but  a  mongrel,— a 
sort  of  afterguard  and  '  'ship's  cousin  '.     1706   E.   WARD    , 


and  gone.     1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  11.  203  We  heard  that  all 
the  Spaniards,  .were  shipped.     1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met. 
vi.  (1626)  120  As  soone  as  shipt ;  as  soone  as  actiue  ores  Had 
mou'd  the  surges. 
Proverb. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  205  Least  otherwise  the 
Reader. .might  be  shipped  in  the  bpate  of  this  errour. 
1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  xix.  334  This  is  the  way  wherein 
Christ  must  bee  followed  by  as  manieas  desire  to  be  shipped 


1436  ~Lilel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  160 
Saffron,  quiksilver,  . .  Is  into  Fflaundres  shypped  fulle 
craftylye.  1495  Hafyliiirlon's  Ledger  (1867)  12  Bocht  in 
Handwarp  and  schepit  in  the  Cristoffir  of  the  Fer.  1503-4 
Act  19  Hen.  VI I,  c.  27  §  i  Wolle  felles . .  to  be  shipped  owte 
of  theseid  Realme  to  the  seid  Staple  at  Cales.  1602  SHAKS. 
Hajn.  iv.  L  30  The  Sun  no  sooner  shall  the  Mountaines 
touch,  But  we  will  ship  him  hence.  1656  TUCKER  Rep. 
Revenues  Scot.  (Bannatyne  Club)  26  South  Barwick,  where 
the  Scots  and  English  both  did  usually  shippe  out  Skyns, 
Hides,  Wooll.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  (Globe)  39  One  half 
of  the  Produce  being  to  himself,  and  the  other  to  be  shipp'd 
to  England.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xv.  419  Rude  pirates  seized, 
and  shipped  thee  o'er  the  main.  1826  DISRAELI  Viz'.  Grey 
u.  i,  The  third  [son]  was  a  Roue,  and  was  shipped  to  the 
Colonies.  1861  GOSCHEN  For.  Exch.  127  To  ship  the  silver 
to  England.  1892  KIPLING  Barrack-room  Ballads  53  Ship 
me  somewheres  east  of  Suez.  1912  Times  19  Dec,  15/4 
Goods  shipped  in  the  mail  vessels. 

b.  esp.  with  off. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.,  renalties  tf  Forfeitures, 
If  any  Wharfinger,  .shall. .  Ship  cflf.  .any  Wares.,  at  any  un- 
lawful time.  1706  Lontt.  Gaz.  No.  4239/1  They  Shipt  oft 
900  of  their  sick  and  wounded  Men.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer 
(ed.  2)  s.  v.,  The  inhabitants  ship  off  yearly.,  seven  or  eight 
thousand  chaldrons  of  coal.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xviii.  IV.  195  He  would  himself  send  the  recusant  to  prison, 
or  ship  him  off  for  Flanders.  1878  Bosvv.  SMITH  Carthage 
38  Till  their  numbers  became  excessive  and  these  were 
shipped  off  by  the  prudence  of  their  rulers  to  found  colonies. 

c.  transf.  To  transport  (goods)  by  rail  or  other 
means  of  conveyance.   U.S. 

1881  Chicago  Times  17  June,  To  ship  their  freight  by  rail. 
1885  Harper  s  Mag.  Apr.  663/2  We.  .shipped  our.  .collection 
of  luggage  to  the  hotel. 

d.  fig.  To  send  off,  send  packing,   get  rid  of, 
dismiss,  expel. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  i.  i.  206  Andronicus,  would  thou  were 
shipt  to  hell.  1826  in  A.  J.  C.  Hare  Curneys  of  Earlhain 
(1895)  11.31  Aftera  good  deal  of  bustle,  all  were  shipped  off, 
except  Aunt  Cunningham.  1857  TROLLOPE  Three  Clerks 
xviii,  Old  Foolscap  says  he'll  ship  me  the  next  time  I'm 
absent  half-an-hour  without  leave. 

8.  Of  a  vessel :    To  take   in   (water)  over  the 
side ;  to  be  submerged  or  flooded  with  (water)  by 
waves  breaking  over  it ;  esp.  to  ship  a  sea.     Said 
also  of  the  occupants  of  the  vessel. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  4  P.  13  In  this  Encounter  we 
shipped  many  a  perilous  Sea.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  (Globe) 
Q  Our  Ship  rid  Forecastle  in,  shipp'd  several  Seas,  a  1734 
NORTH  Life  Dudley  North  (1744)  '5  We  s.hiP'  Seas  over  our 
Poop.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  ill.  v.  342  Baling  out  the  water 
which  she  accidentally  ships.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp. 
xx.  (1856)  153  Driving  before  the  wind,  shipping  seas  at  every 
roll  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl.  xvii,  The  rowing  ceased, 
..and  all  was  so  nicely  contrived  that  we  did  not  ship  a 
drop. 

9.  To  take  or  draw  (an  object)  into  the  ship  or 
boat  to  which  it  belongs.     Also  with  itf. 


SHIP. 

1630  in  Binnell  Descr.  Thames  (1758)  65  No  Fisherman., 
shall  at  any  Time  hereafter  ship  their  Draw-Nets  called 
Shipping  a-stern)  into  their  Boats,  before  such  Time  as  they 
have  laid  forth  all  their  whole  Net.  1894  Outing  XXIV. 
257/2  As  we  shipped  up  our  rod  the  natives  "began  to 
assemble.  1898  W.  W.  JACOBS  Sea  Urchins  (1906;  213  The 
visitors  went  ashore,  the  gangway  was  shipped,  and.. the 
Curleiu  drifted  slowly  away  from  the  quay. 

b.  To  lift  (an  oar  or  scull)  out  of  its  rowlock, 
aud  (now,  in  sculling)  to  bring  it  into  the  boat 
(cf.  BOAT  v.  i  and  UNSHIP  V.).  (See  also  quot. 
1898.)  Also  absoL  as  a  command  =  '  ship  oars! ' 

For  another  sense  of '  ship  oars'  see  10. 

1700  DRYDEN  Ceyx  <y  Ale.  92  The  Sailors  ship  their  Oars, 
and  cease  to  row.  1725  POPK  Odyss.  n.  470  And  now  tln-y 
ship  their  pars,  and  crown  with  wine  The  holy  goblet  to  the 
powers  divine.  1857  P.  COLO.I/HOUN  Conip,  'Oarsman's 
Guide  '  32  To  .r/*#theoaror  scull  is  to  jerk  it  out  of  the  row- 
lock,  and  to  boat  it,  to  bring  it  on  board.  1861  HUGHES 
Tom  Brmvn  at  Oxf.  ii,  The  stranger  came  to  the  bank, 
shipped  his  sculls,  and  jumped  out.  l8u  CROCKETT  J?dfVfery 
14,  I  shipped  the  oars  and  lay  back  thinking.  1896  ASH  BY- 
STERRY  Tale  of  Thames  xxi,  '  Easy  all  ! '  says  Auntie, 
following  the  command  by  *  Ship ! '  1898  Encyci.  Sport  \  I. 
207/2  (Rowing)  Skip,  to  lift  the  handle  of  the  oar  when  the 
blade  is  on  the  water,  and  then  to  allow  it  to  float,  with  the 
motion  of  the  boat,  alongside. 

10.  orig.  and  esp.  Nant.  To  put  fan  object)  in 
position  lor  performing  its  proper  function  ;  spec. 
to  fix  (an  oar)  in  the  rowlock,  in  readiness  to  row  ; 
hence,  to  put  in  position  for  any  purpose. 

1616  CHAPMAN  Mnsseus  352  His  faire  Limbes  of  his 
weede,  he  strip't :  Which,  at  his  head,  with  both  hands 
bound,  he  shipt.  17..  Greenland  t'oy,  iii.  in  Coll.  Old 
Ballads  (1738)  III.  173  Kach  Man  ship  his  Oar,  and  leave 
nothing  on  Shoar  That  is  needful  the  Voy'ge  to  advance. 
1769  FALCONKR  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  s.  v.,  To  ship  the  oars, 
i.e.  to  fix  them  in  their  row-locks.  To  ship  the  swivel- 
guns,  is  to  fix  them  in  their  sockets.  1798  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
(1845)  HI-  53  He  had  a  new  rudder  made  upon  his  own 
deck,  which  was  immediately  shipped.  1833  STURT  E.vfcd. 
S.  Austral.  II.  166  Seven  or  eight  [natives].. crept  into  the 
reeds,  with  their  spears  shipped  to  throw  at  us.  1834 
L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  Seine  33  Shipping  a  single  oar  in  the 
stern,  [he]  began  to  scull  out  with  alt  his  might.  1837 
MARRYAT  Snarleyyow  xlvii,  The  skylight  was  shipped  on 
again.  1845  J.  COULTER  Adv.  in  Pacific  vii.  71  Which 
mast  and  sail  are.. never  shipped  until  required.  1859 
F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  ArtiL  Afan.  (1862)  195  No.  3.. ships  and 
unships  the  handspike.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  H'ord-bk.  s.  v., 
Ship  capstan-bars.  1881  Daily  Tel,  28  Jan.,  A  hole  big 
enough  to  ship  the  mainmast  in. 

b.  intr.  (for  fass.).  To  admit  of  being  placed  in 
position;  to  have  a  certain  position  in  a  con- 
trivance. 

1844  H.  STKPHFNS  Bk.  Farm  III.  1169  The  top-sides., 
which  are  fitted  to  ship  and  unship  as  occasion  may  require, 

11.  To  put  on  (clothing,  etc.) ;  also,  to  shoulder 
(a  burden). 


.  .took  off  his  white  jacket,  and  shipped  a  blue  one.  1834 
MARRYAT  PcterSimpte  xli,  I  had  shipped  the  swab.. .I'm 
lieutenant.  1910  Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  758/2  The  bearers 
fitted  their  shoulders  under  the  straps  and  shipped  their 
,  burden. 

12.  trans.  To  engage  for  service  on  a  ship. 

1643  fiecl.  Commons  (Keb.  Ireland}  50  He.. was  shipped 
..to  serve  in  the  said  Frigot.  rffpDAMfin  Voy.  II.  i.  150, 
I  was  Shipt  Mate  of  the  Sloop  that  came  from  Malacca  with 
us.  1719  Di;  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  15  It  was  my  great 
Misfortune,  that  in  all  these  Adventures  I  did  not  ship  my 
self  as  a  Sailor.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xiv,  Instead 
of  shipping  some  hands  to  make  our  work  easier, 
b.  intr.  To  engage  to  serve  on  a  ship. 

1829  MARRY  AT  F.  Mildinay  xxi,  We  never  ask  questions 
when  a  seaman  ships  for  us.  1845  J.  COULTER  Adv.  in 
Pacific  xi.  145  One  of  the  Spaniards  shipped  on  board  as  an 
ordinary  seaman.  1891  KIPLING  City  Drcadf.  AV.  27  As 
soon  as  the  money's  gone  they'll  ship,  but  not  before. 

Ship,  ehippe,  var.  ff.  CHIP  sb2,  share-beam. 

1607  I.  CARPENTER  Plaine  Mans  Plough  115  Next  to  the 
Share,  is  the  Shippe.  /£/</.,  The  Ship  is  not  only  that  peece 
which  holdeth  the  Share,  but  is  placed  beneath  next  the 
earth. 

-ship  suffix  (Forms  :  i  -skiepe,  -scipe,  -scype, 
Anglian -acip, -sciop,  2  -seep,  3 -sip(e,  3-4-scip(e, 
3-5  -schipe,  4  -schupe,  4-5  -schippe,  -shipe, 
-schyp,  -schepe,  -shep(e,  -chipe,  -chepe,  4-6 
•schip,  -shyp,  -shippe,  5  -schuppe,  -schepe, 
-chyp,  -chep,  5-6-shyppe,  5-7  -Bhipp,  4-  -ship), 
in  OE.  *-sciepe,  -skiepe  (rare),  -scipe,  -scype,  Anglian 
-Sfipj  (occas.  -sdop)  sir.  masc.  =OFris.  -skipi,-skip> 
-schip  (WFris.  -skip,  -schip,  NFris.  -skep^  -skap\ 
OS.  -seepi,  -scipi,  MLG.,  MDu. -*:(/*»,  -sc(h}t'pe, 
-sc(h]ccp,  -sc(fyfyt  WFlera.  -schip, -schepe  :— OTeut. 
*$kapi-Z)  f.  skap-  to  create,  ordain,  appoint  (see 
SH.VPE  z;.).  The  I  of  the  stem-syllable  of  OE. 
'Scipe  and  the  corresponding  continental  forms  is 
apparently  due  to  secondary  influence  of  the  um- 
laut, the  change  being  probably  favoured  by  the 
lack  of  stress.  The  related  *skapo-z  masc.,  *$kapo 
fern.,  and  *skapti-z  SHAFT  j£.i,  meaning  '  creation, 
creature,  constitution,  condition  *,  were  used  in 
Germanic  as  the  second  element  of  compounds  and 
as  such  assumed  the  function  and  meaning  of  a 
suffix  equivalent  to  *skapi-z  ;  these  forms  are  repre- 
sented by  OS.  -skap  (MDu.,  Du.  -schap},  OHG. 
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•sca/fem.,  later  -scaft  (MHG.,  G.  -schaff),  ON. 
-skapr  (Da.  -skab,  Sw.  -skap),  and  perhaps  by  OE. 
-sceap  in  landsceap  country,  region. 

The  abnormal  formr  of  the  suffix  in  Sc.  hussyskap,  -skcp, 
-skip  (see  HouSFWiFEsrnr)  may  have  a  LCI.  or  Du.  origin. 

In  certain  uses  the  suffix  lends  itself  more  or  less  freely  to 
the  formation  of  nonce-words;  selected  instances  of  these 
are  given  below  under  the  divisions  to  which  they  belong. 

1.  Added  to  adjs.   and  pa.  pples.  to  denote  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  so-and-so.     Such  com- 
pounds were  numerous  in  OE.,  and  many  survived 
(or  were  re-coined)  in  ME.,  but  few  have  a  history 
extending  beyond  the  I5th  century  ;  e.g.  OE.iirott- 
scipe  briskness,  dolscipc  folly,  dnincenscipc  DRUNK- 
K.NSHIP,   DRUNKSHIP  (JAV..'),  gleedstipe  GI.ADSHIF, 
goJscipe    GOODSHIP,  lapscipe   hardship,  prfttscipe 
pride,  SHENDSHIP  (ME.),  snelscipe  boldness,  WILD- 
SHIP  (ME.),  ivodscipc  madness.    The  only  survivals 
of  this  formation  now  in  common  use  are  HARD- 
SHIP (first  in  Ancren  Kiwle),  and  WORSHIP  (OE. 

2.  Added  to  sbs.  to  denote  the  state  or  condition 
of  being  what   is  expressed  by  the  sb.,  e.g.  OE. 

fJondscipe  hostility,  fYSSJOWfJrAnulscifefwaiO- 
j   .SHIP,   fepiscipe    THEGNSHIP    ^cf.    THANESHIP   ; 
authorship,  fellowship,  -\kiiighlship,  partnership, 
sotis'iip,  suretyship. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Unit  f,  Selv.  89  Supposing  that  by 
Almighty  poiver  their  Sunship  and  Moonship  might  be  k>:pt 
by  them,  without  vvoiMship.  a  1828  llcntiiaais  Fragm. 
Go-ct.  Hist.  1'ref,  YVks.  1843  I-  -41  To  assume  and  keep  up 
the  tone  of  juvenility  and  tyro-ship. 

b.  By  extension,  compounds  of  this  kind,  when 
the  sb.  is  the  designation  of  a  class  of  human  being, 
assume  the  sense  of  the  qualities  or  character  asso- 
|  ciated  with,  or  the  skill  or  power  of  accomplish- 
ment of,  the  person  denoted  by  the  sb.  ;  e.g.  OE. 
corlscipe  manliness,  hlafordscipe  domination,  supre- 
macy, JLoiiDSHip,  mannscipe  humanity  ;  craftsman- 
ship, horsemanship,  hoitscwifeship,  kinship, 
soldiership,  workmanship. 

1858  CAKLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  in.  x.  (1872)  I.  io3  His  wars 
Bgainst  the  Turks,  and  his  other  Hectorships,  1  will  for^i. 

1879  MORU.Y  llnrke  vii.  142  '1'he  ideas  of  adventurership. 

3.  Added  to  sbs.  designating  an  official  or  person 
of  rank  to  denote  the  office,  position,  dignity,  or 
rank  of  the  person  designated,  as  OE.  gertfscipe 
REEVESHIP  ;    ambassadorship,   captainship,   chap- 
lainship,    clerkship,    headship,    laureatcship,  pro- 
fessorship, sheriffship,    steu-anlship.     In   the  case 

of  fellowship,  scholarship,  post  mastership  and  the 
like,  the  compound  has  come  to  connote  not 
only  the  office  or  position  itself  but  the  emolu- 
ments, etc.,  pertaining  to  it. 

1485  Rolls  n/Farlt.  VI.  368.  2  The  Offices  of  Walstatship 
of  Wydygada.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  350  John  F'orlham 
ISisbop  of  Durham  was  discharged  of  the  Treasorer-ship. 
1625  in  Bucclenck  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  262  By 
virtue  of  his  Cust[osJ  Rotu  lor  urn -ship.  1885  ralUlall  Gaz. 
9  Apr.  5  There  are  now  four  A.R.A.  ships  vacant.  1895 
Harpers  Mag.  Apr.  718  2  The  positions  they  fill  are  the 
'judgeship',  the  '  searchership ',  the  '  spankership',  and 
general  'juryship1. 

b.  With  poss.  pron.  prefixed,  the  compounds 
ladyship,  lordship,  worship,  have  passed  into  hono- 
rific designations  of  the  persons  who  are  entitled 
to  the  style  of  '  Lady  ',  '  Lord  ',  '  the  Worshipful '. 
Hence  the  suffix  has  been  freely  employed  to  form 
mock  titles  or  humorous  styles  of  address,  in  which 
-ship  is  added  to  the  ordinary  designation  of  the 
person  >or  animal)  or  to  a  word  expressing  a 
quality  which  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  for  the 
nonce ;  this  use  has  been  extended  even  to  adjs.(e.g. 
his  ttglyship]  and  adj.  phr. (e.g.  his  beyond-sca-ship). 

1573-80  G.  HAHVF.Y  Lcttcr.bk.  (Camden)  94  Wich  I  knowe 
not  howe  your  soveraineioyeservantshipp  would  take.  1611 
HEAL'M.  &  Fu  ririlaster\\,  I  never  lov'd  his  beyond-sea-ship. 
1615  W.  HuLL.l/irr.  Maj.  Ep.  Ded.,  One  of  their  Holiships. 
1682  SHAOWF.I.I.  Lane,  n'itches  I.  2,  1  will. .teach  your 
Master  of  Artship.  1747  W.  HORSLEV  Foot  (1748)  II.  165 
Thus  his  Grandsbip  open'd.  1767  \l\nnan  of  fashion  1 . 
143  What  a  Chace  has  her  Goddessship  led  me  !  1807 
MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  I.  229,  I  am  beginning  to  talk  too  senti- 
mentally for  your  wag-ship.  18*7  FONBLANOC E  Eng .  under  7 
Administr.  (1837)  I.  89  Kon  constat,  as  the  lawyers  say,  that 
the  voyagers  venerated  his  monkeyship.  1829'!'.  C.  CROKER 
Leg.  Laket  I.  230  Down  he  and  ihe  marchioness  walk  to 
the  kitchen,  and  her  marchionesship  sets  herself  by  the  lire- 
side.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Mitlge  xxi,  '  Take  that,  your 
owlship  ',  and  I  made  a  blow  at  him  with  the  but-end.  1865 
Public  Opinion  21  Jan.  77/1,  I  have  seen  Dyticus  rush  upon  a 
full-grown  smooth  newt,  and  no  twistings  and  writhings  of 
,  his  eftship  was  of  any  avail.  1873  Forest  *t  Stream  I.  148^2 
His  Uglyship  [viz.  an  alligator!,  all  mouth  and  squirming  tail. 

1880  Miss  MCLOCK  Pofnts,  Dead  Czar  42  You . .  may  parade 
I    Your  maggotship  throughout  the  wondering  world. 

4.  Added  to  sbs.  to  denote  a  state  of  life,  occu- 
pation, or  behaviour,  relating  to  or  connected  with 
what  is  denoted  by  the  sb.,  e.g.  OE.  beorscipc  feast 
(lit.  '  beer-ship'),  byrdscipe  child-bearing,  werscipe 
married  state.     Compounds  of  this  kind  are  rare 
in  the  later  periods;  COURTSHIP  (first  in  Shaks.) 
is  the  chief  instance ;  COUKTRYSBIP,  if  it  is  not 
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merely   a   shortening    of    country nianship,    may 

belong  here. 

5.  Added  to  sbs.  forming  compounds  having  a 
collective  sense.  These  were  numerous  in  OE., 
e  g.  burgscipd  municipality,  folcscipc  nation,  gield- 
scipe  guild,  ftgnscipe  body  of  retainers,  ftodsdpe 
people,  w&terscipe  piece  of  water.  TOW.\«HII- 
(OE.  ti'msfipe  the  inhabitants  of  a  tun}  is  the  one 
survival  from  the  OE.  period  ;  the  sense  *  domain 
of  ...'  which  appears  in  LOHDSHIP  2  is  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

The  following  is  a  nonce-formation  after  township  :— 
1768  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  445,  I  took  a  jaunt  to  the  Hutten- 
tots  crawl- ships  [  =•  kraal-ships]. 

Shipboard  (Ji-pboud).  Also  3  scipes,  5 
shippus  bord.  [f.  SHIP  j£.l  +  BOARD  sb. 

Cf.  WFris.  skifisboard,  MLG.  schepesbord,  MDu.  stfiip- 
/'0ft,  sccefs-,  sci /-short  (Du.  schetpsboord\  G.  schi_ff\s}bord, 
ON.  ski/>>s)l>o>  J(Sw.  skepfsbord*  Da.  ski&stord).} 

fl.  The  side  of  a  ship  (see  BOARD  sb.  12); 
chiefly  in  phr.  :  within  shipboard  =  on  board  ship : 
over  (the}  shipboard  ^  OVERBOARD  adv. ;  to  mfrow 
shipboard  «=  on  to  or  off  a  ship.  0/>s. 

c  1200  I'iccs  ff  I  'irtncs  43  Alle  fle  wi8-innen  scipe>  horde 
wuni£e5.  ^1205  LAV.  1518  Ne  cuine  ^e  neautr  wid  vten 
scipes  bord.  a  1300  A".  Hc-m  113  pe  cliildren  hi  bnrjte  to 
strpnde..In  to  schupes  borde.  'i  a  i4cx>  Morie  A  rth.  1609 
With-mchippe-burdez.  c  1430  Syr  G,-ncr.  3''^  He.  .liaH  here 
lodesman  at  a  word  Should  cast  hem  oia-r  the  .ship  bord. 
(  1440  /;,»/«  I'lor.  1796,  I  schall  hyt  hynse  on  a  kna.^^.  At 
the  schypp  borde  ende.  1470-85  MAi.f-nv  Arthur  \\ .  \i. 
125  An  C  torches  settevpon  alle  the  sydes  of  the  shyp  hordes. 
1494  Act  n  Hen.  I'fi,  c.  4  Any  Person  stllins  <-.r  buying  by 
Water-measure  within  the  Ship-board.  1498  in  1.  Bui  loch 
Fynours  (1887)  56  Home . .  fra  the  Schipburd  at  the  Key  to 
ony  part  of  this  burghe.  1550  LNMH  s  \v  .Vvv.  Mfldrunt  174 
And  euene  man  toshipburd  drew.  1586  A' t'g~,  /'/v*7 rr  Council 
^>cot.  Ser.  i.  IV.  123  Thay  have  re^--avit  wiihin  schip- 
burdt-  a  grite quantlte  uf  viciuallis.  1590  SHAKS.  ( 'cm.  Err. 
v.  i.  408  Shall  I  fetch  your  stuffe  from  shipbord  1  1596 
\\"AI;M-H  All',  l-.ng.  xu.  Ixxii.  209  In  saying  \\hicii  canit: 
Stafford  in,  and  \viU  them  to  dispatch  To  ship-board.  1650 
T.  FKOVSKI.I.  Gale  ofOpport.  (1652)  31  The  Marriners  they 
cn^t  him  over  Ship-board.  1848  THACKFFAV  /  'an.  /-'air 
Ivii,  His  new  patient,  who  had  been  C"nsigned  to  shipboard 
by  the  Madras  practitioner  with  very  .small  hopes  indeed. 

b.  On  shipboard:  on  board  ship.  (See  BOARD 
st>.  14.)  Also  ^a  shipboard  (frequent  c  1620-1720). 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  856  A  cnu-Il  cowntyr  thar  was  on 
Schipburd  seyn.  1556  ROBINSON  ir.  Mow's  Utopia  Art).1 
165  Hy  reason  of  culd  taken,  I  thinke,  a  sliippeborde.  1568 
GRAM  ON  Chron,  1 1 .  686  Commaunding  his  men  logo  on  ship- 
borde.  1600  HAKUYT  I'oy.  1 1 1.  440  We.  .brought  them  a 
shippe boord.  1660-1  PI-TYS  Diary  14  Feb.,  The  first  time  1 
ever  carried  my  wife  a-ship-boart!.  1758  J.  HI.*KK  Afar, 
Syst.  18  A  Liberty  Ticket, .. allowing  him  to  follow  his 
occupation  unmolested,  cither  on  shore  or  on  ship-board. 
1848  DICKENS  Doinbey  \\,  Heing  then  on  shipboard,  bcmnd 
for  Bengal.  1888  K.  GAKNETT  Life  of  Emerson  ii.  43  They 
were  fellow  passengers  on  ship-board  back  to  Charleston. 
C.  Similaily  of  shipboard. 

1841  LEVER  (?M alley  xxxvi.  198  The  escape  from  the  dur- 
ance  vile  of  shipboard.     1853  K.ANK  Grinitell  E.\'P.  xxii. 
(i?56)  173  The  life  of  shipboaid. 

d.  By  shipboard:  by  ship,  rare, 

1842  /'.  rarity's  Ann.  III.  250  My  grandfather  had  a  dog 
which  he  brought  by  ship. board  to  London. 

t  2.  A  plank  of  a  ship.    Obs. 

1352  Exch.  Ace.  Q.  K.  bundle  20  no.  27  (P.R,O.\  Dordis 
magni^  et  spissis  vocatis  '  shipj>ebord  '  emptis  pro  confec- 
cione  navis  predicte.  1483  Catk.  Aiigl.  337/1  A  Schyppc 
burde,  asser.  1486  Nai'at  A<c.  //<•«.  / '/'/  (1896)  15,  vij 
Shipbordes..  spent.,  in  icpayring.  .of  the  Cokkeoi"  the  same 
Ship,  1560  IJiiii.K  (Geneva)  E~ck,  xxvii.  5  Thei  haue  made 
all  thy  sliip  bordes  of  fyrre  trees  of  Shcnir. 

3.  atlnb. 

1857  ]>i  in  HIN  Lett.  High  Lat.  (ed.  3)147  The  innocuous 
cates  which  generally  compose  ship-board  rations.  1880 
Plain  Hints  Needlework  123  'I'o  make  mops  for  shipboard 
cleaning.  1890  W.  CLARK  RUSSKLL  Marr.  &ca  x,\Vhat  will 
she  have  to  say  to  a  shipboard  wedding  ? 

Ship-boat,  'f  Obs.  Now  (7-)  ship's  boat. 
[See  BOAT  sb. 

Cf.  M  LG.  sclifpesbf-t,  Du.  schfepsboot  (whence  G.  s 
boot\  ON.  skipsbdtr  (Sw.  sk(ppshatt  Da.  skibsbaati).\ 

The  boat  carried  or  towed  by  a  ship. 

c  1440  Prctnp,  Parv.  446/3  Schypp*  bot . . ,  barca.  1509 
HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxvi.  (1555)  189  When  that  they  were 
come  to  us  almosic.  From  their  shyppe  boate  curiously 
counterfayte.  1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.i  in  The  greatest 
vessels,  .conucighed  al  thcyr  vytailes.  .to  landr  with  theyr 
shippe  boates.  1644  MANWAYRING  Seaman's  Diet.  10  The 
Itoate  belonging  to  a  Ship,  is  either  called  the  Ships-boatc, 
or  the  Long-boate.  1681  Lend.  Gaz.  1666/3  Some  Ship- 
boats  have  been  staved  and  sunk. 

Ship-bote,  -boot,  pseudo-arch.  [See  HOOT 
sb.1,  lioiE.]  Repair  of  ships. 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva  103  We  have  seen  how  for  liotisc- 
l>oot,  and  Ship-boot,  Plow-boot,  Hey-boot  and  Fire-lioot, 
the  Planting,  and  Propogation  of  Timber  and  Forest-treci 
^  requisite. 

Ship-boy.  Also  ship's  boy.  A  boy  who 
serves  on  board  ship. 

IS5J  HI-LOUT,  Shyp  boye,  Misonauta.  1595 SHAKS.  John 
r. .  iii.  4  1  bis  Ship-boyes  semblance  hathdisguis'd  incquite. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  5  The  aduentrous  ship-boyes 
were  in  perill  of  those  Sharkes,  1661  in  Goaolphins  : 
Admtr.  Jurisd.  App.  168  The  Master  ought  to  --el  him  on 
shore,.. and.. to  spare  him  one  of  the  Ship-boyes  to  look  to 
him.  1839  S.  ROGERS  I'oy.  Columbus  Poems  38  The  very 
ship-boy  on  the  dizzy  mast  Half  breathed  his  orisons.  1867 
SMYTH  Sai fat's  \i'oni-bk.^  Skip~boy>  boys  apprenticed  to 
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learn  ibeir  sea-duties,  but  generally  appointed  as  servants. 
1883  STtVESSON  Treas.  1st.  i.\,  '  Here,  you  ship's  boy  ',  he 
cried,  '  out  o'  that  !  ' 

Ship-breaker  (Jl'pbrJkai).    [See  BREAKER  l 

i.]  A  person  who  buys  old  vessels  to  break  them 
up  for  sale. 

1819  P.  O.  Loud.  Directory  84  Cristall,  Joseph,  Sail-maker, 
Ship-breaker,  and  Dealer  in  Ship-Stores,  1840  DICKENS 
Old  C.  Shop  iv,  On  Quilp's  Wharf,  Daniel  Quilp  was  a 
ship-breaker.  1888  Diet.  Nat.  Biogr.  XIII.  101/2  A  ship- 
breaker,  having  yards  at  Rotherhithe,  Penzance,  and  Fowey. 

Shi  p"brea:king,  vbl.  sh.  [See  BREAKING  vbl, 
sb.  In  sense  i  formed  after  SHIPBKECHE  (cf.  MLG., 
MDu.  schipbrekings).] 

1  1.    =  SHIPBUECHE.   Ols. 

13..  [seeSmp-BRECHiNG].  1398  TRE\  'ISA  Earth.  DeP.R. 
xin.  xxi.  (Bodl.  MS),  5if  ^chippes  fallebberein  in  anye  wise, 
he  scape)?  not  be  perille  of  scbipbrekinge.  c  1440  Promp. 
Farv.  446/2  Schyppbrekynge,  nanfragiitm.  1493  Festtvall 
(W.  de  W.  1515)  qb,  Saynt  poule  sayth  I  haue  been..thre 
tymes  in  shyppe  brekynge. 

2.  The  breaking  up  of  old  ships;  the  occupation 
of  a  ship-breaker.      Also  attrib. 

1897  Daily  Xavs  13  May  3/3  The  Shipbreaking  Company 
(Limited),  of  Ivondon,  has  recently  purchased  from  the 
Admiralty  the  iron  corvette  Euryalus  [etc.]. 

3.  The   crime   of  breaking  into  a  ship   for  the 
purpose  of  committing  a  felony. 

1901  Scotsman  7  Jan.  9/7  Shipbreaking  at  Aberdeen  —  .. 
sent..  to  prison..  for  breaking  into  the  steam  line  fishing 
boat. 

t  Shipbreche,  Obs.  Also  i  -bryce,  4 
-bruche,  -burch.  [f.  SHIP  sb.^-  +  BREACH,  URUCHE. 
Cf.  \\Tris.  skipbrek,  MLG.  s  chip  broke,  MDu. 
schipbwke,  -breuke  (Du.  -breitk\  MHG.,  G.  schijf- 
bntch^\  Shipwreck. 

In  late  OK.  recorded  only  in  the  sense  'right  to  claim 
what  is  cast  up  on  the  shore  in  a  shipwreck  '. 

a  1067  Charter  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  (1846)  IV.  208  Ic 
babbe  segeofen  Criste  and  sancte  Marie,  .forestall  and 
haniboune,  griSbryce  and  scipbryce,  and  3a  sae  upwarp.  .;et 
BramcaSiitre  and  *ct  Ringstyde.  ?«iioo  Charter  in  Dug- 
dale  Monast,  (1655)  I.  237/2  Mundbriche,  feardwite,  .  .in- 
fongenthef,  sypbricbe,  tol,  &:  tern.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden 
I  Rolls)  11.369  Schipmen  bat  seilled  in  be  see  in  to  shipbruche. 
//•/</.,  And  berfore  me  seide  Jjat  bey  broujte  hem  to  ship- 
breche.  1398  —  Barth.  De  /'.  A'.  XH.  xii.  (Uodl.  MS.', 
Schipmen  trowijjbat  it  bodeb  goode  ^if  be!  mete  swannesin 
perile  of  schipburch  [eJ.  1495  sbippe  breche].  c  2440  Gesfa 
Roin.y\.\.  48  Penaunce  is  fr4  secunde  table  aftirShipbreche. 

So  f  Ship-breching-  (in  quot.  -breging,  cf.  bryg 
s.v.  BREACH  sb.\  f  Ship-break  (in  qnot.  -brek). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20973  Scipbreging  \_Gott.  Schip-brektng] 
!ie  suffurd  thrise.  1520  NTSBET  .A*.  T.  2  Cor.  xi.  25  Thrijse 
I  was  at  schipbrek  [" 


Skip-broken  (ji'pbrJuk'n),/^.^/?.  and  ///.  a. 
Chiefly  Sc.  ;  now  rare.  Also  5  -broke,  [f.  SHIP 
j£  l  +  BKOKEX,  after  SHIPBRECHE.  Cf.  MDu.  schip' 
brok<:n.~\  Shipwrecked;  broken  or  destitute  through 
shipwreck. 

13,.  ftletr.  Ilom.  in  Archiv  Stud,  ncu.  Sfir.  LVII.  314 
A  pore  schip  broken  marineie.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
ii.  (/><!«//«)  924  Thriis  schipe-brokine  in  pe  i>e.  1474  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  72  To  iiij  pure  Franche  men.., 
tchipbrokin  men,..iij  H.  1513,  DOUGLAS  s&neis  111.  viii.  92 
SciU&cUun  quhar  schip  broktn  mony  be.  1602  in  I'.xtr. 
AVc,  Convent.  Burghs  Scot.  (1870)  II.  139  Giff  ony  skipper 
be  schipbrokin.  1623  in  Hart.  Misc.  (.1809)  III.  462  He 
died  ship-broken  upon  the  sea-coast  of  Ireland.  1661  in 
Godolpkin*s  I'iew  Admir.  Jtirtsd.  App.  183  The  Lord  of 
that  place..  ought  to  be  aiding..  to  the  said  distressed  Mer- 
chants.. in  saving  their  Ship-broken-goods.  1878  HALL 
CAINE  Deemster  xxxix,  Six  or  seven  poor  ship-broken  men. 
.  .In  the  middle  of  the  night  they  had  come  ashore  on  a  raft. 

Shipbuilder.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
design  and  construct  ships  ;  a  naval  architect. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  10  Aug.  1662,  He  is  esteem  'd  for  the 
most  skilful!  ship-builder  in  the  world.  1736  Gentl.  Mag. 
VI.  733/1  It  will  be  very  hard  to  prove,  that  the  first  Ship- 
builders had  ever  seen  that  Ark  to  take  a  Patern  from  it. 
1855  KIXGSLEY  IVestiv,  Ho!  xi,  The  best  shipbuilders  from 
Hull  to  Cadiz.  1864  Morn.  Star  12  Jan.,  The  shipbuilders 
of  this  country  for  above  a  century  have  built  ships  for 
almost  every  nation  on  the  earth. 

Shi'pbuilding,  vbl.  sb.  The  business  or  art 
of  building  ships  ;  naval  architecture. 

1717  W.  SUTHERLAND  (title)  Britain's  Glory,  or,  Ship- 
building unveil'd.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amcr.  (1783;  I. 
101  The  art  of  ship-building  in  the  fifteenth  century  was 
extremely  rude.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  510 
His  own  yacht,  the  Peregrine,  renowned  as  the  masterpiece 
of  shipbuilding. 

attrib.  1846  (title)  The  present  Ship-building  Controversy. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/i.t  Shipbuilding-dock  ^  a  chamber 
with  a  floor  and  walls  of  stone  masonry,  having  an  opening 
toward  the  adjoining  harbor,  which  can  be  closed  when 
required.  1876  FAWCETT  Pot.  Econ.  (ed.  5)  iv.  vii.  627  The 
decline  of  the  ship-building  trade  on  the  Thames.  1883 
Queen's  Printers  Aids  Bible  52/2  Cypress,  a  good  ship- 
building timber. 

Shi-p-ca  rpenter.  Also  ship's.  A  carpenter 
employed  in  the  building  or  repairing  of  ships. 

1495  Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  22  §  i  An  other  Ship  Carpynter 
called  an  Hewer  by  the  day  \\\\d.  with  mete  and  drinke. 
a.  1583  in  Halliwell  Kara  Math.  (1841)  33  A  litle  Boke  of 
Statick.  Which  e  Booke.  .hath..helpped  the  capacityes, 
bothe  of  some  sea  men,  and  allso  shipp  carpenters.  1664 
EVELYN  Sylva  xxi.  57  There  is  a  way  which  some  Ship- 
Carpenters  in  those  Countries  have  us'd  to  bring  their  Tar 
into  Pitch  for  any  sudden  use.  vj&Ansons  Voy.  \\.  vi.  200 
A  ship-carpenter  in  the  yard  at  Portsmouth.  1798  j/rf  Rep. 
Sel.  Contm.  Finance  App.  (1803)  XIII.  494  Rlasters,  Boat- 


swains, &c. .  .Ships  Carpenters.  .Sailmakers.  1809  W.  IKYING 
Knickcrb.  (1861)  41  A  most  gallant  vessel,  .made  by  the 
ablest  ship-carpenters  of  Amsterdam.  1840  R.  H.  DANA 
Bef.  Mast  Hi,  A  ship-carpenter  is  kept  constantly  at  work 
during  good  weather,  on  board  vessels  which  are  in.,  perfect 
sea  order.  1863  D.  WILSON  Prch.  Man  vi,  The  ancient 
tools  of  the  prehistoric  ship-carpenter. 

Hence  Shi'p-ca:rpentry,  the  business,  practice, 
or  art  of  a  ship-carpenter ;  also,  the  work  turned 
out  by  him. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent,  127  Shrfc-Carpentry.  .is 
the  Art.,  of  composing  a  Ship, not  out  of  one  but  several  thou- 
sand pieces  of  Wood  and  Iron.  1861  D.  WILSON  Preh. 
Man  vi,  The  ancient  alluvium  of  the  river  Clyde  has  supplied 
an  unusually  rich  store  of  illustrations  of  primitive  *>hip- 
carpentry.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  fy  Bk.  vin.  251  You  take 
ship-carpentry  for  pilotage. 

Shi'p-cha  ndler.  [See  CHANDLER  3  b.]  A 
dealer  who  supplies  ships  with  necessary  stores. 

1642  Two  Orders  Lds.  fy  Comm.  3  Dec.  4  Any  Merchants, 
Ship-chandlers,  Grocers.  1755  MAGENS  Insurances  II.  121 
The  Ship-Carpenters,  Ship-Chandlers,  and  others  that  have 
worked  at  the  Ships,  or  have  delivered  any  Necessaries, 
Materials  or  Rigging,  for  the  Use  of  them.  1858  Mere.  Mar, 
Mag.  V.  336  Two  charts,  .can .  .be  purchased  at  any  Ship- 
chandler's. 

Hence  Shi'p-cha-ndlery,  the  business  of,  or 
goods  dealt  in  by  a  ship-chandler  ;  also  attrib. 

1663  PEPVS  Diary  12  Dec.,  One  Abrahall,  who  strikes  In 
for  the  serving  of  the  King  with  ship-chandlery  ware.  1798 
3 ist  Rcf>.  Sel.  Comm.  Finance  App.  (1803)  XI 1 1. 493/1  Junk, 
old  Rope,  old  Iron,  Canvas,  and  other  species  of  old  Ship 
Chandlery  Wares.  1849  FREESE  Comm.  Class-bk.  14  Trade 
in  Naval  Stores  and  Ship  Chandlery.  1900  Engineering 
Mat?.  XIX.  666  A.  .ship-chandlery  store. 

Shrp-craffc.  [SeeCRAFi^.  6.  InlateOE.*«> 

irieft  is  recorded  in  the  sense  of  *  strength  in  ships '.] 
The  art  of  navigation  or  of  ship-construction. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lwe  \.  iii.  (Skeat)l.  46  Er  I  was  war, 
I  neyghed  to  a  see-banke ;  and  for  ferde  of  the  beestes 


Re  Milit.  {MS.  Digby  233)  If.  224/2  per  nys  non  gretter 
peril  In  schipcraft  banne  whenne  be  grene  tymbre  make}?  be 
schip  to  grenne  &  to  gape,  c  1440  York  Myst.  viii.  67  Of 
shippe-craft  can  1  right  noght,  Of  ther  makyng  haue  I  no 
merke, 

1838  J-'rasers  Mag.  XVII.  164  Laertes  isaman  who  finds 
himself  in  a  storm  without  knowledge  of  shipcraft.  a  1890 
R.  W.  CHURCH  O.vf.  Movement  iii.  (1891)  36  He.. took 
interest  in  the  niceties  of  seamanship  and  shipcraft. 

t  Shipe,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  i  scipe,  4  ssepe, 
shepe,  shipe.  [OE.  scipe  str.  masc. :— prehistoric 
*skipi-z,  app.  something  allotted  (cf.  ON.  skipa  to 
arrange,  ordain,  appoint). 

The  OE.  sense  of '  dignity,  condition  '  did  not  survive.] 

L  Wages;  reward. 

ciooo  /ILLFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  114/34  Stipend'nim^ 
scipe,  net  bi^leofa.  1340  Ayenb.  33  Huo  be  serue|>  and  na^t 
uol-seruejj  his  ssepe  he  lyest.  Ibid.  146  Alle  we  abydej?  on- 
lepi  ssepe  bet  is  be  blisse  wib-oute  ende.  ^1374  CHAUCEK 
Anel.  <$•  Arc.  193  Leste  that  he  were  proude  sheo  held  him 
lowe  ;  pus  seruebe  he  \vithouten  mete  or  shepe  \_v.rr.  shep, 
sheepej.  1:1386  —  Pars.  7".  568  In  withholdynge..of  the 
shepe,  or  the  hyre  or  of  the  wages  of  seruauntz. 

2.  At  one  shipe  :  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

13..  A".  A  Us.  3577  (Laud  MS.),  pe  water  quyklich  hij 
passe  At  on  shepe,  more  &  lesse. 

Hence  f  Shipe  z>.,  to  reward,  pay  wages  to; 
f  Sliipingf,  wages,  remuneration. 

c  1205  LAY.  13656  Ne  mihte  ic  of  |>an  kinge  habbcn  scip- 
inge.  Ibid.  20012  He  heom  wolde.  .scipien  heom  mid 
londe  mid  seoluere  &  mid  golde.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
1 1145  pe  stalwardeste  men  bat  me  fond  to  him  vaste  he  drou 
&  of  porchas  of  nei3ebores  ssipede  horn  wel  inou. 

Shipentine  (Ji'pent/n).  [f.  SHIP  sbJ-  after 
BABQUENTINE.]  A  four-masted  vessel,  having 
three  square-rigged  masts  (like  a  ship)  with  an 
additional  fore-and-aft  rigged  mast. 

1895  Even.  Post  (N.Y.)  20  July  8  The  New  York  Marine 
Journal  suggested  the  name  '  shipentine  ',  on  the  principle 
that  a  barkentine  has  yards  only  on  the  foremast,  similar  to 
a  brigantine,  etc.  This  term  was  promptly  endorsed  by  the 
Liverpool  Joiirnalqf  Commerce.  1911  Rucycl.  tirit,  XXIV. 
878/2  The  shipentine  clipper  '  Great  Republic  ',  built  in  1853, 
is  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  shipfitted  with  double  topsaiU. 

Shipful  (fi'pful),  foccas.  with  pi.  ships  full. 
Also  3  scipful,  sipfol,  ssipuol,  6  Sc.  schippill. 
[See  -FUL.]  As  much  or  as  many  as  a  ship  will 
hold. 

ci2o5  LAY.  23694  Don  he  hit  nolde  for  a  scip  ful  [1:1275 
sipfol]  of  golde.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  917  He  mette  in  pe 
se  pritti  ssipuol  [v.r.  schipes  fol]  of  men.  c  1400  Laud 
Troy  Bk.  so/Trier  was  not  a  schip-fulof  men.  \$\\Acc,Ld. 
High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  306  Ane  schippill  of  tymmer.  1515  Sel. 
Cases  Star  Chamb.  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  97  If  thai  had  bought 
a  shippful  Irne.  1527  TIXDALE  Par.  Wicked  Mammon 
Wks.  (1573)  62  A  C.  ton  of  holy  water,  a  shipfull  of  par- 


Timber.]  1852  H.  NEWLAND  Lect.  Tractor.  151  When 
the  people  of  Ireland  by  shipfulls  go  to  America.  1856 
E.  A.  BOND  Russia  ibtk  O«MHakl.  Soc.)  Introd.s  Arthur 
Edwards  set  out  from  Yaroslav  with  a  shipful  of  goods  in 
July  1568.  xoio  D.  HAY  FLEMING  Reform.  Scot.  xii.  466 
A  shipful  of  tne  tempest- tossed  and  starving  Spaniards. 

Shipless  (Ji'ples),  a.    [f.  SHIP  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
1.  Unoccupied  by  ships. 

1719  in  Maidment  Scot.  Ballads  (1868)  1.25  TheWidowit 
Dame.. May  lang  luke  oure  the  schipless  Seis  Befoir  her 


mate  appears.  1786  S.  ROGERS  Ode  Supcrst.  \.  iii,  The  ship. 
less  main.  1835  r'nu*r'*3f4f.XI.45  Its  deserted  Exchange, 
its  idle  quays,  and  shipless  harbour.  1892  LD.  LYTTON 
King  Poppy  \,  79  Safe  over  shipless  seas. 

2.  Possessing  no  ships;  deprived  oi  one's  ship  or 
ships. 

1808  MOORE  Sceptic  vi,  Let  shipless  Danes  and  whining 
Yankees  dwell  On  naval  rights,  with  Grotius  and  Vattel. 
1819  BYRON  Ode  on  Venice  ii,  The  dashing  of  the  spring- 
tide foam,  That  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home.  1904 
Pilot  9  Apr.  324/1  The  wounded  and  ^hipless  crews  of  the 
Variag  and  the  Korietz. 

Hence  SM'plessly  adv.,  without  the  aid  of  a  ship. 

1865  S.  EVANS  Br.  Fabian's  MS.  118  Forth  to  the  green- 
sodded  Wilds  of  lerne  Shiplessly,  steedlessly  Takes  he  his 
journey. 

Shiplet  (jrplt-t).  [f.  SHIP  sb.  +  -LET.]  A  small 
ship. 

a  1552  LELASD  I  tin.  (1768)  II.  112  An  Havenet,  or  Pere, 
whither  Shippelettes  sumtime  resorte  for  socour.  Ibid. 
(1769)  III.  71  There  was  begon  a  fair  Pere  for  Socour  of 
Shippelettes  at  this  Hereword. 

So  Shi-pliny  [see  -LING]. 

1866  Pall  Mall  Gac.  5  Sept.  3  A  shipling  which  has,  or  is 
said  to  have,  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Shi'p-load.  A  load  (of  persons  or  things) 
carried  or  capable  of  being  carried  by  a  ship. 

1706  E.  WARD  Wooden   World  Diss.  (1708)  85  He  had 

rather  have  one  Uoltle  of   Brandy,  than   a  Ship-Load  of 

Stamford-Air  at  any  Time.     1732   BERKELEY  Aiciphr.  n. 

g  22  Haifa  dozen  Shipload  of  Minute  Philosophers  might 

easily  be  spared  upon   so   good  a  design.     1799   NELSON 

27  Sept.  in  Nicolas  Disp,  (18451  IV.  31   He  will  endeavour 

to  send  to  me  two  or  three  ship-loads  of  corn.    1875  ROBERT- 

j    SON  Hist.  Ckr.  Ck.  III.  35  He  redeemed  whole  shiploads 

,    of  captives — Romans,  Gauls,  Britons,  Moors,  and  especially 

Saxons  from  Germany.     1910  D.   HAY  FLEMING  Reform. 

Scot.  x.  316  Printed  books  were  sent  abroad  in  shiploads. 

So  f  Ship-lading,  t-loadinff. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  274  The  Emperour  Constantino  is 

said  to  have  transported  certaine  ship-ladings  of  this  sand 

I    unto  Constantinople.     1641  HAKEWILL  Lib,  Sub  j.  15  A  duty 

fiven..upon  every  shiploading  of  Wine  brought  into  the 
ingdom  by  English  Merchants.     1643  Dccl.  Lds.  $  Comm. 
\    7  Jan.  3  Every  ship-lading  of  Coles  exported  thence   for 
the  use  of  the  City  of  London.      1719  I)E  FOE  Crusoe  i. 
(Globe)  50  A  Ship- Loading  of  Gold. 

Shipman  (Ji'pmd&n).  PI.  -men.  [f.  SHIPJ^. 
+  MAN  sb.l 

OE.  scipman  =OFris.  skipwan,  MLG.,  MDu.  schipman, 
MHG.  $chi/->  schefman  (G.  schiffmann^  also  schiffs-}>  ON. 
sktyamaSr.] 

1.  A  seaman  or  sailor.     Now  somewhat  arch. 
(•900  tr.  /tetfa's  Hist.  \\\.  xiii.  (1890)  200  pa  ongunnon  |>a 

nedlingas  &  ba  scipmen  J>a  oncras  upp  teon.  1052  O.  E. 
Citron.  (MS.  C),  Se  cyng  hsefde  eac  mycele  landfyrde  on 
his  healfe  toeacan  his  scypmannum.  112.1  Ibid.  (Laud  MS.)( 
pitr  asfter  w;eron  feole  scipmen  on  sae  &  on  \vseter.  c  1273 
LAY.  1335  Brutus  iheorde  segge  of  his  sipmannen  of  ban 
vuele  ginne  [?at  cujje  be  mereminne.  1377  LANGI,.  P.  PI. 
B.  xv.  354  Shipmen  and  shepherdes  bat  with  shipp  iS:  shepe 
wenten.  1406  HOCCLEVE  La  Male  Regie  238  So  inly  mirie 
syngith  shee  [the  mermaid],  bat  the  shipman  ther-with 
fallith  a  sleepe.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I'll  (1896)  236, 
xviij  shipmen  as  laborers  laboryng.  .abought..the  Kynges 
dokke.  1563  Homilies  n.  Agst.  Idolatry  in.  004  Our 
!  Lad  ye,  to  whom  shypmen  synge  Aue  marts  Stella.  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  #  Cr,  v,  ii.  172  The  dreadfull  spout,  Which 
Shipmen  doe  the  Hurricano  call.  1623  R,  CARPENTER 
Consc.  Christian  65  A  most  ridiculous  folly,  like  to  the 
Shipmans  continuall  labouring  at  the  pumpe,  without  any 
care  to  mend  the  leake.  1737  WHISTON  Josephns^  Antiq. 
xvi.  ii.  §  2  He  was  seen  sailing  by  the  shipmen  most  unex- 
pectedly. 1791  NAIKNE  Poems  82  But  when  the  shipmen 's 
boist'rous  noi.se  Jan  heard,  He  cried,  'Dant  gu  no  furder— 
Tin  afeard  '.  1876  LOWELL  Ode  $th  July  iv.  ii,  They  steered 
by  stars  the  elder  shipmen  knew. 

fig~  '564  Brief  Exam.  ***iij  b,  The  wyse  shipmen  of  our 
Churche  haue  spyed  the  rockes. 

2.  A  master  mariner;  the  master  of  a  ship;  a 
skipper.     Also,  a  pilot. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  390  A  Shipman  was  ther,  wonynge 
fer  by  weste.  1429  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  359/2  No  oyer  shipp- 
man  yat  is  bothe  Possessour  and  Maister  of  any  Shippe- 
c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  1395  Shep-man  [log.]  stryke  ! 
skryke  !  lett  fall  an  ankyr  to  grownd  !  a  1661  HOLYDAY 

I  ?»evtta/fl673)  234/1  The  Ship-man,  or  Pilot,  that  brings 
the  Ship  into  harbour.  1912  MASEFIELD  Wid#w  in  Bye  St. 

i  n.  xxxix,  The  wise  shipman  puts  his  ship  about  Seeing  the 
gathering  of  those  waters  wan. 

3.  attrib.  :  ^ shipman-craff ~§BS£GB.IFK \  fship- 
:   man-star,  the  pole-star. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xi.  iii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Vnder 
J?e  sterre  bat  hatte  polus  articus  schyppman  sterre.^  1418 
26  Pol.  Poems  xiv.  43  pe  wyseman  Ins  sone  forbed.. shipman 
craft. 

b.  Possessive  combinations  :  t  shipman's  card, 
the  mariner's  compass;  also,  a  map  of  the  sea; 
f  shipman's  hose  (or  breeks),  a  sailor's  wide 
trousers  ;  ofteny?^.  a  statement  of  wide  application 
that  can  be  turned  to  fit  any  case;  fshipman's- 
stone,  the  loadstone. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xiv.  161  The  Ademand,  that  U  the 
Schipmannes  Ston,  that  drawetlie  the  Nedle  to  him.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  447/1  Schypmannys  stone,  calamita.  1530 
PALSGR.  267/1  Shypmans  carde,  carte.  1540  W.  G.  Antw. 
Smyth  vii,  Although  a  shy-pmans  hose  wyll  serue  all  sortes 
of  legges  Vet  Christes  holy  scrypture  wyll  serue  no  rotten 
clregges.  1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  134  Manyc  of  those 
mappes  which  are  commonly  cauled  the  shipmans  cardes,  or 
cardesofthesea.  l«6»WlN3CTCVrf.  7>wMS»Wks.(S.T^.) 
I.  52  Forgeing  thair  sermonis  for  the  plesuir  of  euery  audt- 
tour,  efter  the  fassoun  of  schipmenis  breiks,  mete  for  euery 
leg.  1583  STUBBES  An  At.  Aous.n.-jy  They  make  the  lawes 
(as  it  were)  shipmens  hoosen, ..turning  and  wresting  them 


SHIPMAST. 

nt  their  pleasure.  1592  NAMII.  Strange  *Vcu>cs  Lj  The 
fourth  letter  of  our  Oinion..isa  dupmui  hose  that  will 
berue  any  man  as  well  as  Green  or  mee.  1603  SHAKS. 
Macb.  I.  lii.  17  All  the  Quarters  that  they  [«.  the  winds) 
know,  1'th'  Ship-mans  Card.  (1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  xi. 
xiv.  iKtldg.)  421  Shafts  of  malicious  wit. .were  let  fly  from 
all  the  quarters  in  the  shopman's  card.] 

Hence  Shi  pmaiiship,  the  art  of  navigation. 

1838  DEQUINCEY  in  Tail's  Mag.V.  159  He  was  respected 
equally  for  his  seamanship  and  his  shipmanship. 

Shipniast  ;Ji-pmast).  Also  ship's  mast.  [!'. 
SHIP  rf.l  +  MAST  rf.']  The  mast  of  a  ship. 

l6lt  ROWLANDS  Four  Ktuutcs  (Percy  Soc.)  30  Name  any 


weapon ..  May-pole,  or  ship-mast,  for  to  run  a  tilt.  1612 
SELDEN  in  Draytons  roly-olb.  To  Rdr.  A  2  b,  I  bcleeuc 
much  in  them  as  I  do  the  finding  of  Micro's  bhipmast  in 
our  Mountaines.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Study 
Nat,  I.  244  The  Dutch  have  made  many  a  vain  attempt  to 
make  the  fir  grow  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to 
find  a  supply  of  ships-masts.  1842  F.  W.  I-  ABER  Styrian 
Lake  307  The  dark  sky  amid  the  shipmasts  winking. 
b.  attrib. 

"495  XavalAcc.  //.•«.  1 77(1896;  158  Parellesto  aihippes- 
mast  sayle.  iSzo  KKATS  Isalvllu  xvii,  The  hawks  of  ship- 
mast  forests.  1837  BROWNING  l-'orcst  Thought  i,  Tlie  builder 
gazes  wistfully  Such  noble  ship-ma>t  wood  to  see.  1879  — 
Ivan  Dram.  Idyls  63  The  carpenter,  employed  On  a  huge 
shipmast  trunk. 

Shi  pinaster,  [f.  SHIP s6.1  +  MASTER  st.  Cf. 
MI.G.  schifmSster,  MUG.,  G.  schiffmeister^ 

1.  The  master,  captain,  or  commander  of  a  ship ; 
formerly  also,  a  pilot,  steersman. 

^"375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxix.  (FlaMas)  368  Ay  wes  be 
schipmaster  gowand  a-pon  be  laydy  brycht  of  ble.  c  1440 
froinf'.  Pan'.  447/1  Schypmayster,  lumclcnis.  c  l^tjacoh's 


. 

Well  246  As  be  schypmayster  redyly  sterith  be  schyp  whan 
he  seeth  nede.  1519  HOKMAN  I'ulg.  272  The  shypmaister 
pursued  vs  with  a  great  meyny  of  shypmen.  1530  COVKR. 
DALE  Spir.  PerU  vii.  (1588)  80  When  a  great  tempest  ariseth 
in  the  sea,  then  doth  it  appeare  whether  the  shipmaster  be 
cunning  in  ruling  the  sterile  or  no.  1577  T.  KEXHAI.L 
Fltnvcrs  pf  Epigr.  85  b,  An  Epitaphe,  of  an  excellent  Ship- 
master, or  Pilote.  1642  VICARS  Gad  in  Mount  76  The  stout- 
hearted and  well-minded  Ship-masters  and  Marriners.  1737 
Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  24/2  His  Ship-Masters  had  much  more 
need  of. .some  Knowledge  of  the  Stars.. than  the  Greeks. 
1838  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  634  The  shipmaster  of  a  Hritish 
ship  must  be  a  IJritish  subject.  1878  CUYLKR  Pointed  Papers 
240  In  Great  1'ritain  no  shipmaster  is  permitted  to  use  an 
anchor  which  has  not  been  tested  and  stamped  with  a 
government  mark. 

2.  A  man  who  owns  the  ship  which  he  commands. 

1562  Act  5  KHz.  c.  5  §  6  Bottoms  wherof. .Straungers 
borne  then  bee  Owners  Shipmasters  or  Parte  Owners.  1896 
Peterson  Slag.  (N.S.)  VI.  296/2  Rising  to  the  command  of 
a  ship  and  a  ship-master  in  his  adopted  city.  I9O9GWATKIN 
Early  Ch.  Hist.  II.  60  Marcion  of  Sinope.. was  a  well-to-do 
shipmaster. 

Hence  f  Shi-pma:stery,  the  art  of  navigation. 

1593  R.  HARVEY  J'/iilad.  5  Who  were  long  enough  after 
Noahs  Arke..to  haue  some  auncestors  in  shipmastry  and 
many  fellowes. 

Shipment  (Ji-pment).    [f.  SHIP  v.  +  -MENT.] 

1.  The  act  of  shipping  (goods  or  commodities) 
for  transportation. 

1802  ABBOTT  Law  Mcrch.  Ships  m.  yii.  225  In  this  country 
it  is  not  unusual  to  pay  for  goods  shipped  for  the  East  or 
West  Indies,  at  the  time  of  the  shipment.  1833  HT.  MARTI- 
NLAL'  Dtmtfam  xii,  1  wish  you  could  once  witness  a  ship- 
ment for  Liberia.  1848  DICKENS  Doiubey  vi,  Where's  that 
young  spark  of  Dombey's  who's  been  watching  the  shipment 
of  them  goods?  1880  C.  R.  MAKKHAM  Perm'.  Dark  371 
The  road ..  winding ..  past  numerous  coffee  plantations  to 
their  port  of  shipment  at  Mangalor. 

2.  That  which  is  shipped ;    a  consignment  of 
goods  for  transportation. 

1861  MAY  Const.  Hist.  d863)  II.  xvii.  S59  A  drawback 
was  given  them  of  the  whole  Lnglish  duty,  on  shipments  to 
the  American  plantations.  1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Klines 
<$•  .Mining  11  Though  the  shipments  are  as  yet  small,  they 
bid  fair  to  improve  rapidly.  1900  Jrnl.  Soc.  Dyers  XVI.  6 
Shipments  are  also  sent  to  Europe  and  to  the  United  States. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  (esp.  in  Commerce  =  intended 
for  shipment). 

1887  Daily  Ntivs  15  Oct.  2 '4  Shipment  jute  is  easier. 
1895  Ibid.  3  Oct.  3/3  The  floating  and  forward  shipment 
market.  1897  P.  WARUSC  7 aU-s  Old  Regime  54  After  a 
seven-days'  tramp  on  the  chain  from  an  assize-town  to  the 
shipment  port. 

Slli'p-mo  ney.  Now  Hist.  An  ancient  tax 
levied  in  time  of  war  on  the  ports  and  maritime 
towns,  cities,  and  counties  of  England  to  provide 
ships  for  the  king's  service.  It  was  revived  by 
Charles  I  (with  an  extended  application  to  inland 
counties),  but  was  finally  abolished  by  statnte  in 
1640. 

1636  PRYNNE  Kent.  agst.  Sltipmoncy  i  We  most  humbly 
represent  to  Your  Excellent  Majesty,  that  this  Tax  of 
Shipmoney,  is  directly  contrary  to  the,.  Lawes'and  Liberties 
of  this  Your  Realmc  of  England.  1640  [H.  PARKEK]  (title) 
The  case  of  Shipmony  briefly  discoursed,  according  to  the 
Grounds  of  Law,  Policy,  and  Conscience.  And  most  hvmbly 
presented  to  the  Censure  and  Correction  of  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament,  Nov.  3,  1640.  «66i  COWLEY  Crom-uiell  Wks. 
1710  II.  661  This  was  done  by  those  Men,  who  a  few  Years 
before  had.  .openly  oppos'd  the  King's  regular  and  formal 
way  of  proceeding  in  the  Trial  of  a  little  Ship-Mony.  1779 
JOHNSON  L.  P.,  U'aller  (1868)99  Waller.. was  considered 
..as  a  man  sufficiently  trusty  and  acrimonious  to  be  em- 
ployed  in  managing  the  prosecution  of  Judge  Crawley,  for 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  ship-money.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
E-ng.  i.  I.  90  Former  princes,  .had  raised  ship-money  only 
along  the  coasts  :  it  was  now  exacted  from  the  inland  shires. 
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I  1870  T.  ROGERS  Hist.  Glfatt.  II.  105  The  first  writs  for 
|  ship-money  were  issued  in  October  of  the  same  year  [1634]. 

attrib.  1860  FORSTER  Gr.  Rcmonstr.  196  The  great  ship- 
money  lawyer  [Mr.  HolborneJ.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  m.  ii. 
602  bnder  ship-money  writs.  .John  Hampden  was  assessed 
twenty  shilling;,  toward*  providing  a  ship  for  his  county. 

Shlp-of-waT,  VNow  rare.  A  ship  equipped 
for  warfare  ;  a  man-of-war,  \varship. 

1479  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  19,  I  here  saye  ther  schall  goe 
schepys  of  war  to  the  see.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  610 
He  was  encountered  with  a  shippe  of  warre,  appertayning 
to  the  Duke  of  Excester.  1644  MANWAYKING  .Seaman's 
Diet.  65  A  Ship  of  War  (which  is  called  a  man  of  War  among 
•Sea-men).  1706  K.  WARD  Ir'oodtn  World  Dtss,  107  Our 
Ships  of  \Varare  undisputably  the  best  in  the  World.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet,  Marine  u/8o)  s.  v.  Ship,  Ships  of  war  are 
properly  equipped  with  artillery  [etc.],  1800  CHARNOCK 
Mar.  Arc/lit.  I.  Pref.  xcv,  The  cu.-tom.  .of  appointing  land 
officers,  .to  the  command  of  ships  of  war.  1876  UANCROI  i 
fftsf.  U.  S.  II.  xxxiv.  363  A  larger  ship-of-war  from  that 
station  joined  the  expedition. 

attrib.  1863  P.  DARKY  Dockyard  Eton.  4  The  thought  of 
permanent  shipof-war  construction  in  the  private  shipyards 
was  seriously  in  contemplation. 

Shi'p-OW  ner.  One  who  owns,  ur  has  a  share 
in,  a  ship  or  ships. 

1530  PALSGR.  267/1  Schypowner,  fatron  dune  nanierc. 
1817  W.  SELW-YN  Law  Xisi  Print  .td.  4>  II.  912  A  ship- 
owner having  chartered  his  ship  to  J.  S.  insured  the  ship  and 
freight  with  different  sets  of  underwriters.  1861  M.  V\\  n- 
SON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  42  As  soon  as  the  French  trade  was  auai:i 
opened,  it  fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  Knqli^h  .ship- 
owners.  1872  YKATS  Growth  Ccmm.  55  Ship-owners  and 
merchants,  who  had  their  offices  and  factories  along  the 
whole  coa>ts  of  the  JJlack  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Hence  Shi'pow-nering  vbl.  sb,  ;  Shi'p-ow  ning 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1883  Manck.   E.vain,   19  Dec.   5  '2  \  practice  of  insuring 

i     with  a  View  to  wreck  would  not  pay  the  .shipownin^  com- 

,     munity.     1889  STEVENSON  Let.  to  S.  Colvin  Oct.,  The  chip- 

ownering  has  rather  petered  out.   1912  Times  19  Oct.  18/6  In 

1    shipowning  it  is  quite  impossible  to  stand  still. 

Shi-ppable,  a.  rare-9  \i.  SHIP  r.  -f  -AHI.K  ] 
Navigaole. 

1483  Catlt.  Angl.  357/1  Schypabylle,  n<utiga[l>i\lis. 

Shi'ppage.  rare.  [f.  SHIP  v.  +  -AUK.]  Ship- 
ping, shipment. 

1611  in  Essex  AVr-.  d>p6)  XV.  154  The  Inhabitants,  .are 
muche  Imployed  in  Shippage  and  Navigation.  1754  H. 
WALPOLE  Lett.  (1845)  III.  82  The  cutting  and  shippage 
would  be  articles  of  some  little  consequence  ! 

Shippe,  obs.  form  of  SHKKP,  SHIP. 

Shippen,  variant  of  SHIPPOX. 

Shipper  vji'ps.i).     Also  5  scheper.     [late  OE. 

:   scipere   (=  MLG.,    MDu.    schippcr,    MHG.,    G. 

schiffcrj  ON",  skipari)^  f.  SHIP  sbl-  +  -Kit !.    In  sense 

2.  representing  MLG.,  MDu.  schipper ^(see  SKITPEK 
slf.').    In  sense  3,  f.  SHIP  v.  +  -KK  ].] 

1 1.  A  seaman.   Obs. 

c  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.D)_an.  1075,  Se  cyngc  Malcolm. . 
hine  &  ealle  his  scyperan  mid  mycclan  weor3sci|>e  of  his 

I    gry6e    alsedde.    flliw    Ibid.  (Laud    MS.)  an.    1046,    His 
sciperes  ^efcnjon  hine  &  wurpon  hine  on  J>one  bat.     1553 

|    BALE  I'ocacyon  Pref.  6  As  great  dyspycyons  were  among 
the  I  ewes  at  Rome  concerning  Paule,  so  were  there  after- 

,    warde  amonge  the  shyppers  in  our  returne  to  their  shippe 

\    concerning  vs.     ij2&  CHAMBERS  Or/.,  Shipper,  or  Scipfert 
a  Dutch  Term,  signifying  the  Master  of  a  Ship.    We  also 

I    use  the  word  for  any  common  Seamen. 
f2.  A  skipper.  Obs. 

1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  I.  300  Daiud  Gonrlay, 
schippare  of  the  bark  callit  the  Mary.  1499  Halyburtens 
Ledger  (1867)  181  Paid  to  Rowll  the  scheper  for  2  pety 
quatris  of  salt.  1564  Brief  Exam.  ***iij  b,  A  wyse  shipper 
.  .wyll  not  come  nygh  rockes  and  flattes,  1581  MARBECK 
Bk.  Notes  1118  Vet  deserueth  not  the  Mator  more  grace  for 
gouerning  the  citie  then  the  Shipper  for  ruling  the  Ship. 
1603-4  Act  i  fas,  /,  c.  32  Of  which  payment  the  Master 
Owner  and  Shipper  payinge  the  same.  1605  VERSTECAX 
Dec.  fntcll.  iv.  (1628)  109  Old  shippers  of  the  Netherlands. 
1634  HKKKETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  60,  I  agreed  this  day 
with  Willm.  Wrigtington,  the  Hull  shipper,  to  carryall  my 
goods  to  Hull. 

3.  One  who  ships  goods  for  transportation.   Also 
with  prefixed  sb.,  as  wine-shipper. 

1755  MAGENS  Insurances  II.  129  Unless  the  Names  of  the 
Shipper  [etc.]  are  expressed  in  the  Policy.  1789  JKI-FKRSON 
It 't-it.  (1859)  II.  567,  I  would  advise  our  .shippers  of  oil 
always  to  get  the  certificate  of  the  French  consul.  1840 
R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  ii,  He.. had  been  in  a  shipper's 
counting-room  in  Boston.  1880  Times  26  July  9/5  Shippers 
of  cargo. 

b.  U.S.  One  who  transports  goods  by  rail  or 
other  means  of  conveyance. 

1903  H.  C.  EMERY  in  Cainb.  Mod.  /fist.  VII.  706  In  the 
scramble  for  business  the  stronger  shippers  were  favoured 
at  the  expense  of  the  weaker. 

o.  A  commodity  that  is  shipped  or  is  suitable 
for  shipping  ;  spec,  (see  quot.  1910). 

1883  .KILLKBREW  in  Refa  totk  Census  U.S.  III.  m.  19 
Export  Tobacco. . .  English,  shippers  consist  of  leaf  and  strips. 
1884  Harper's  Mag.  July  297/2  We  reach.,  the.  .pen,  where 
may  be  gathered  one  hundred  head  of  choice  'shippers' 
[sc.  cattle].  1910  Encyct.  Brit.  IV.  522/2  Skippers,  sound, 
hard-burnt  bricks  of  imperfect  shape,  obtain  their  name  from 
being  much  used  as  ballast  for  ships. 

4.  Afcch.  A  device  for  shifting  a  belt  from  one 
pulley  to  another.     Also  attrib. 

1869  RASKINK  Machine  ft  Hattd.tooh  PI.  Q  i.  This  shaft 
carries  a  pair  of  driving  pulleys,  and  is  provided  with  a  belt 
shipper.  1882  Harper's  J/./i".  Nov.  889/1  The  elevator  was 
operated  by  means  of  a  lever  within  the  car... The  lever 
took  the  place  of  the  modern  band  rope  ior  shippei  rope). 


SHIPPING. 

Shipping  (Ji'piij),  -vbl.  sl>.     AUo  3   Dipping, 
I   4-6  schipp-,  schypp-,   5-6   shypping,    shopp- 
ing, U  schepynge,  schippyne,  5  schuppynge, 
schipin,  schypyng,  7  shjping\     [f.  SHIP  v.+ 
-ING  1.     Cf.  MLG.  sthepinge  sea  voyage,  fleet.] 

1.  A  ship  or  ships  for  the  use  of  accommodation 
of  a  person  or  a  thing. 

a.  in  phrases  :  -\To  do,  dight,  put  to  shipping, 
to  put  on  board;  to  take  (Bone's)  shipping  xuow 
arch.},  to  embark  ;  occas.  pregnantly,  to  go  abroad  ; 
also  to  deliver  to  shipping  ^  U.S.}. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24815  Elsis  to  scippiug  son  him  did. 
CI37S  Ibid,  24828  (Fairf.)  }>ai  dijt  him  to  shipping  son-. 
':a  1400  Arthur  339  Eche  man  bath  take  his  scliuppyn^f. 
f  1440  Cicnerydes  4186  Anone  tliei  putt  ther  hoists  tu'-,lnp. 
pyng.  1471  CAX-ION  RccuycU  (Summen  1.  i^  Another 
partye  peryshyd  by  swerd  and  that  other  toke  shyppyng. 
1535  BOORDBZ.«?.  in  Introd.  A'nowi.  (1876)56,  I  was  in  catha. 
lonya  when  be  emprowru  tok  .-hepp\  IIL;  in-lo  barbary.  c  1643 
LD,  HERBERT  Autobiog,  (18241  104  My  Lord  Chnndos  and 
myself  resolved  to  take  Shipping  for  the  Low  Countries 
1691  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2647/4  'Tis  believed  he  will  take  Ship- 
ping. 1716  SWIFT  C.ultircr  11.  i,  L.took  flipping  in  the 
Downs  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  17^.  1771  I'PUI.DSM.  His!, 
f-ng.  I.  ^£5  Taking  shipping  for  Italy,  be  was  once  moif 
wrecked,  1853  THACKERAY  Esmond  \\.  v.  The  troops  all 
took  shipping.  1856  Or. MSI  ED  St'urs  Staffs  48  It  is  de- 
livered to  shipping  at  Richmond,  at  fifteen  cents  a  bushel. 
•fb.  In  general  use  ^sometimes  passing  into 
abstract  sense  —  accommodation  on  board  ship, 
provision  of  a  ship  or  ships  ;  al-o//.  ships. 

13..  Cursor  M.  24807  (G'Ht.,i  .V.nr  it  uu^  his  schippin:; 
tlft_wid  prcsand.  13.  .  A".  A  Us.  990  Hold  and  seolvcr,  and 
uthir  thynges  They  trussed  to  heoie  schepyn^ex  1375 
BAKBOUR  />v«,t-in.  4co  He  gat  schippyne  gud  picnic,  c  1400 
MAI  MU\.  I\'_'\!(.  ,\.\.  QJ  li.ji  fur  he  .  my.;}.!  ^tt  -chipping 
na  fctn  :>:,  h-j  turned  a-ayne  as  he  tome.  14. .  J>t-nfs  .0'-  , 
I  .et  vs  ham-  .sliyppyn^c  to,  And  «  e  shal  to  that  yle  go.  L  1450 
.SV,  Cntii\-)-t  (SurttoJ  77-'  liot  yif  he  had  shtppyilg  ur.'-'it 
\VMik  a-  nantj  wer  sent  befunie.  1-1468  in  .•;  n '.',<v/<'j;/« 
(1846)  XXXI.  -i27  It  ploid  the  kin-e  to  follnw  aftii  Fiir, 
and  to  see  her  shippinges.  1576  li,\^  '>;<,NK  PliiUnncne  .\xxn-. 
I!nt. ,  Tlieir  shipping  i.s  preparde.  1579  in  io///  A',/,  ///..f. 
J/.V.V.  Ctnnin.  App.  \'.  420  He  would  so  brin^  the  one  balfu 
quarter  or  tlujrd  parte  in  any  suche  sbipp  or  shipping) 
ing  to  Gal  way.  1620  R.  COCKS  nia>\",  Hakl.  S>K  1 1.  1 1^  ^  L 
was  agreed  Mr.  Eii.  S.iycr  shall  L;-JC  nit-i-ciiant  in  the  >hipp 
/•'«//,  ;:nd  Kohi.  Hawley  ar.d  Ric.  Kiiu-.to  j:"*-  in  other 
sbil>pi-i-.  1641  Mi-.si  J-arui.  I-ks.  i^urtet-s  icvj  Tlii^whea'.u 
!••  Larryud  by  ihippinge  to  Ne\\e-Ca~lie.  1819  SUM  i  h-a;th^c 
.\\.\iv,  I  will,  .sei/e  on  shipping,  and  embark  f>i  l-'Kinder-. 
1829  —  Anne  of  G.  x.\\iii,  I  will  take  care  that  IMackburii 
and  his  cousin-archers  have  no  assistance  uf  sbippii  ^  \\  .  . 
I  lenders. 

2.  Ships    collectively ;    the  body   of   ships    that 
belong  to  a  person's  or  country's  fleet,  that  frequent 
a  particular  port  or  harbour,  or  that  are  used  for 
a  certain  purpose. 

1591  (J.  \-A.\T..  /'m/.  16  Sept.,  No  Con  it  nor  other  Yiuu.iM, 
i  nor  any  OrdonaiKc,  nor  furniture  for  .shipping,  c  1595  CM  i . 
WVAVI  K.  DitdUfs  I'oy.  M'.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  4  Fne  u( 
the  Queenes shipping*.  1601  HAKLUvrtr.  Galvano's  Dtscor. 
QO  From  thence  vmvards  in  small  shipping  he  went  aloi.^ 
the  coast  of  the  Abassins  and  Ethiopia.  1602  CAHEW  Cent, 
tvall  27  b,  Conicwall  is  stored  will)  many  sorts  of  shipping. 
1669  Si  LKMV  Mariner's  Mag.,  Penalties  <\-  I-'orfi-ititti'*  i 
(ioods  Imported,  .in  I-'orreign  Shipping,  a  1687  Fh.n  v  /'.'/. 
A  fit/i.  (1691)  99  There  are  employed  in  the  Gtiinny  and 
American  Trade,  above  forty  thousand  Tun  of  Shipping  per 
annum.  1725  Dt  FOE  /  '<y,  round  H  'orld  (1840)  63  A  river 
very  commodious  for  shipping.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  h'c/. 
Mast  xxix,  He.  .ventured  down  toward  the  shipping,  to  see 
if  the  vessel  had  sailed.  1846  M'CfLLOCH  Ace.  But.  i.»,. 
fire  (1854)  I.  373  Cork  Harbour  and  Uantry  Hay  are  among 
the  finest  asylums  for  shipping  in  the  world.  1897  Hi MV 
On  Irraivaddy  viii,  The  liritiah  sick  were  sent  away  in  the 
shipping  to  Mergy. 

f  &.  Navigation.  Obs. 

a  1400  -\~eiv  Test.  (Panes)  Acts  xxvii.  9  Whanne.  .was  no 
forber  siker  schippynge  andesaylynge.  1581  A.  HALL  llitid 
H.  37  They  little  reake  for  marine  worke,  and  small  for  ship- 
ping care,  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gov.  Etig.  \.  iv.  (1739)  9 
Ireland  was  nigh,  but  we  find  nothing  concerning  their 
interest  in  shipping,  a  1700  EVEI.VS  Diary  4  Feb.  1685, 
A  lover  of  the  sea,  and  skilful!  in  shipping, 
fb.  A  voyage,  a  sailing.  Obs. 

God  send  you  good  shipping  I  was  used  proverbially  in  the 
i6th  and  i7th  c.  as  a  wish  for  success  in  any  venture. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  183/2  He  made  a  shyppyng  into 
grete  brytavgne.  c  1580  JEFI  KRIK  tfughxrs  iv.  ii,  Godsend 
you  good  shipping.  1594  NASHK  Unfort.  Trav.  84,  Gone 
he  is;  God  send  him  good  shipping  to  Wappinc.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tam.Shr.\.  i.4>  i633T.  STAFFORD Pac.  Hio.\\.  \x\\\,  246  If 
his  said  men  be  sent  in  two  shippings,  then  he  shall  goe  in  the 
last.  1668  DRVDEN  Eren.  Love\.  i,  My  master's  in  ;  heavens 
send  him  good  shipping  with  his  lie.  \(£&Col.Rc<:.Pe>tnsyh*, 
I.  236  He  believed  he  should  receive  his  answer  by  y*  ffirst 
Shipping  nether  out  of  England. 

4.  The  action  of  putting  persons  or  things  on 
board  ship  or  transporting  them  by  ship. 

1483  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  144  Item  Syr  understood  that 
schyppyng  ys  begon  at  London.  1499  Halyburtons  Ledger 
(1867)  161  Paid  Tor  the  schipin  of  my  Lordis  stan  in  HrugU 
..243.  153*  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  VI.  156  For  pynour 
fee  and  schipping  of  the  wyne,  aill,  and  gutmis  xij  d.  1576 
FLKMISG  Panofl.  Epist.  385  Of  the  paine  in  shipping,  of  the 
care  in  conueying  your  wares.. home  to  your  owne  house. 
1669  STUHMV  Mariner's  Mag.t  Penalties  fl-  Forfeitures  3 
Goods  are  forfeited  for  Undue  Shipping  or  Landing.  1748 
Anson"s  Voy.  in.  x.  410  A  licence  for  the  shipping  of  Jus 
stores  and  provisions.  i8ai  J.  SMVTH  Pract.  Customs  278 
Unless  the  Wine  be  imported,  .directly  from. .the  Ubiial 
port  or  place  of  its  first  shipping.  1884  Leeds  Mercury 
15  Nov.  6/5  The  shipping  of  her  rc'ctdivistes  to  penal  settle* 
ments. 


SHIPPISH. 

f  5.  A  ship's  company.    Obs.  rare. 

14..  Beats  4286  He  toke  his  leve  at  the  kyng  And  at  all 
his  seli  shyppyng. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  shipping- centre,  -clerk, 
-crane,  -interest,  -place,  -point,  -port,  -trade,  -yard. 

1898  Jrnl.  Sck.  Geog.(\j.§.)  Oct.  300  "Shipping  centers 
on  navigable  rivers.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *S/iip- 
^ing-clerk,  a  merchant's  clerk  who  attends  to  the  shipment 
of  goods.  1497  Nai'alAcc.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  104  ^Shipping 
crane  with  a  Reysing  gynne.  1824  HOLT  Skipping  $•  Rai'ig. 
Laws  (ed.  2)  Introd.  24  This  statute  has  conferred  a  most 
solid  benefit  upon  the  ^shipping  interest.  1766  STORK  Ace. 
E.  Florida,  63  To  carry  it  [viz.  sugar],  .a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  "shipping-places.  1874  RAYMOND  Statist. 
Mines  fy  Mining  309  The  town  of  Laliran  is  the  "shipping- 
point  of  the  Canon  City  coal.  1843  BETHUNE  Sc.  Peas.  Fire- 
side 114  One  of  the  ^shipping  ports  on  the  west  .coast  of 
Scotland.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  Xau  Invent.  128  The.. 
Advance  of  the  ^Shipping  Trade.  1878  STEVENSON"  Inland 
Voy.  4  A  noisy  ^shipping  yard. 

b.  Special  comb. :  shipping-agent,  a  licensed 
agent  who  transacts  a  ship's  business  for  the 
owner;  shipping-articles  —ship^s  articles  (see 
SHIP  sb.  10  c)  ;  shipping-bill,  a  bill  of  lading  ; 
shipping-broker  —  ship-broker  (see  SHIP  sb.  10,; 
shipping-master,  an  official  who  superintends  the 
signing-on  and  discharging  of  seamen ;  f  ship- 
ping-money =  SHIP-MONEY  ;  shipping-note,  a 
note  containing  particulars  of  goods  for  shipment 
(Simmonds  Diet.  T'rade  1858)  ;  shipping- office, 
(a)  an  office  where  seamen  sign  on  for  a  voyage  ; 
(b}  *  an  office  where  a  shipping- agent  receives  goods 
for  shipment '  (Funk's  Standard  Diet.) ;  shipping- 
order  (see  quot.) ;  shipping  ore,  ore  suitable  for 
being  shipped  ;  shipping-papers  =  shifs  papers  \ 
shipping  tobacco,  tobacco  grown  for  export. 

1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xiii.  Various  "shipping -agents 
in  the  city.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  lief.  Mast  xxix,  He  went 
to  a  shipping- office,  wheie  the  'shipping  articles  of  the 
California  were  open.  1833  Act  3^-4  Will.  /£',  c.  52  §  71 
The  Person  clearing  such  Goods  for  Shipment.. shall,  .de- 
liver a  ^Shipping  Bill.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xxxvii, 
A  worthy  young  merchant  or  ^shipping-broker.  1840  R.  H. 
DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxix,  He  was  told  by  the  Shipping-master 
that  she  was  bound  to  California.  1853  MAUDE  &  POLLOCK 
Law  Merck.  Shipping  iv.  02  Shipping  offices,  superintended 
by  persons  called  shipping  masters.  1640  in  jni  Rep.  Uist. 
MSS.Coiiuit.  App.  3/2  The  "shipping  mony  may  be  putt 
vigorously  vppon  collection.  1840  'Shipping-office  (see 
shipping  articles  above].  1844  FRANCIS  Diet.  Trade,  etc., 
*  Skipping  Order,  is  a  written  mandate  directed  by  a  mer- 
chant to  his  lighterman,  ordering  him  to  receive  and  put  on 
board  a  certain  ship  the  goods  .specified  in  the  order.  1877 
RAYMOND  .Statist.  Mines  «v  Mining  242  The  ore-vein  yields 
a  large  portion  of '^shipping'  or  first-class  ore.  1840  R.  H. 
DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxix,  The  Shipping-papers  of  the  Pilgrim, 
from  which  my  name  had  never  been  erased.  1883  KILLE- 
B«E\vin  Rep.  totk  Census  U.S.  III.  in.  194  Dark  'Shipping 
tobacco  is  generally  raised  on  rich  lots. 

;  Shi  ppish,  a.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  SHIP  sb.  + 
-ISH.]  Nautical. 

1530  PALSCR.  323/2  Shyppisshe  belongyng  to  a  shypman, 
nantiqitc, 

Shippon, -en  Jrpsn).  Now  dial.  Forms:  I 
scypen,  scipen,  scepen,  4  shep'e}ne,  s(c)hipue, 
schepon,  5  shapen,  shipun,  schepyn,  -ene, 
schyppune,  6  shyppen,  9  shippin,  -on, 
shuppen,  -on,  6-  shippen.  [OE.  scypen  fern.:— 
OTeut.  *skitpinTt  f.  sknp-  :  see  SHOP  sb.  and  -KN.2J 
A  cattle-shed,  a  cowhouse. 

In  quot.  1401  misused]  from  association  with  sheep. 

£900  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  \.  \.  (1890)  28  paer  irani*  mann  for 
wintres  cyle  on  sumera  he^  ne  maweb,  ne  scypene  his  neatum 
ne  timbreb.  a  noo  Gerefa.  in  Anglia  IX.  261  Scipena 
behweorfan  and  hlosan  eac  swa.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B. 
1076  Was  neuer  so  blysful  a  bour  as  was  a  bos  benne  Ne  no 
schroude  hous  so  schene  as  a  schepon  bare,  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Knt.'s  T.  1142  The  shepne  brennynge  with  the  Blake  smoke. 
1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  76  }it  makist  thou  to  thi  sheep 
a  shepen,  and  to  thi  hors  a  stable,  c  1425  I'oc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  670/26  Hoc hosier ;  schyppune.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
61/17  A  shyppen,  bouile.  1634  IJRERKTON  Trav.  (Chetham 
Soc.)  23  Here  i.s  a  dainty  fine  shippen..and  hay  overhead. 
£1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Vitw  Lane.  Dial.  Wks. 
(1775)  41, 1  gan  o  glent  into  th'  Shipp'n.  1857  WAUGH  Lane. 
Life  10.3  When  he  had  to  go  into  the  *  shippou  '  early  on  a 
winter's  morning.  1859  DICKENS  Haunted  House  vn.  44 
Atkinson  and  me  will  take  t'other  chap,  .to  th'  shippon,  and 
it  '11  be  one  piece  o'  work  for  to  mind  them,  and  the  cow. 
1881  G.  MACDONALD  Mary  M^arston  xv,  The  muffled  low  of 
a  cow  from  a  shippen.  1890  U'estmld.  Gaz.  8  Nov.  4/2 
Small  Residence  and  Pleasure  Farm.. consisting  of  con- 
venient House,  with  Stable  and  Shippon. 

attrib.  1788  New  Loud.  Mag.  553  Some  men  who  forced 
the  Shippon  door  by  means  of  iron-crows.  1863  MRS.  GAS- 
KI-.LI.  Sylvia* s  Lovers  xv,  The.  .shippen  door. .stood  open. 

Shippou  lid  (jrpipuund).  Also  6  schip  pund, 
8  schippound,  scheppund,  9  shippund.  [ad. 
MLG.  schippunt  (see  also  SKIPPOUND)  or  MiJu. 
schippond\  whence  ON.  skippttnd,  G.  sckiffpfund, 
etc.J  A  unit  of  weight  used  in  the  Baltic  trade, 
varying  from  300  to  400  pounds  ;  =  20  lispounds. 

'545  Rates^  of  Customs  dvj,  In  Spruce  lande..xx.  lis- 
poundes  facit  a  shyp  pounde.  1560  Stirling  Burgh.  Rec. 
(1887)  I.  75  For  half  schip  pund  irn.  1615  in  Compt  bk.  D. 
Wedderburne  (S.H.S.)  263,  6  schip  pund  gaid  Irone.  1654 
WJtrrauxaCE  Jrnl.  Siued.  Amb.  (1772)  II.  120,  200  ship- 
pownd  of  copper  to  be  brought  from  the  mines  to  Stock- 
holme.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  n.  xi,  51  The  quantity 
of  the  hemp  is  generally  about  forty  thousand  schippounds. 
1796  MOUSE  A/ner.  Geog.  II.  49  The  furnaces  and  forges 
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[in  Sweden]  produce  yearly  400000  scheppund.  1858 
HOMANS  Cycl.  Coww.  423  The  commercial  weights  [of 
Copenhagen]  are,  16  pounds  =  i  Hspound ;  20  Impound  — 
i  shippound.  1872  YEATS  Groiuth  Comm.  306, 19,000  ship 
pounds  of  iron  exported  from  Gothenburg. 

Shippy   (Ji'pi),  a.  rare.     [f.  SHIP  sb.^  +  -Y.] 

i    f  Suitable  for  ships  (0Ay.);  characteristic  of  ships. 

1632  VICARS  tr.  Virgil  i.  16  Some  shippy  havens  contrive. 
1898  Century  Mag.  Feb.  531/2  The  sour,  shippy.  .odor  that 
hung  about  the  steerages. 

Ship-shape  (Ji'pC^p),  a.  (adv.}.  Also  7 
-shapen.  [f.  SsOfS&f  +  SHAPEN  (which  was  later 
reduced  to  shapely  Arranged  properly,  as  things 
on  board  ship  should  be;  trim,  orderly:  orig. 
Nant,  but  freq.  in  gen.  use.  Sometimes  passing 
i  into  adv.,  in  a  seamanlike  manner,  in  trim  fashion. 

1644  MANWAYRING  Seaman's  Diet.  8r  It  [sc.  the  rake] 
being  of  no  use  for  the  Ship,  but  only  for  to  make  her  Ship 
shapen,  as  they  call  It.  Ibid,  113  Wale-reared^  that  is,  when 
a  ship  is  built  right  up,  after  she  comes  to  her  bearing, 
this  is  unsightly,  and  (as  they  terme  it)  not  ship  shapen. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789*,  Skip  S/tapc,.  .in  the 
manner  of  an  expert  sailor;  as,  the  mast  is  not  rigged 
ship-bhape  ;  trim  your  sails  ship-shape.  1823  J.  F.  COOPER 
Pioneers  xxiv,  It  would  have  been  more  ship-shape  to  lower 
the  bight  of  a  rope.  1839  Xautical  Mag.  165  Neither  ship- 
bhape  nor  Bristol  fashion.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast 
xxii,  There  was  no  foolish  gilding  and  gingerbread  work,., 
but  everything  was  'ship-shape'.  1850  H.  HKIDGE  Pers. 
Recoil.  A'".  Hawthorne  (1893)  122  We.. have  done  a  great 
dea1  towards  making  the  establishment  '  ship-shape  and 
comfortable.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  220  Look  to  the 
bribes,  and  till  I  come  again,  Keep  everything  shipshape, 
for  I  must  go.  1889  H.  O'REILLY  50  Yrs.  on  Trail  249  In 
a  week.. we  got  shipshape  and  business  commenced. 
b.  in  attributive  position. 

1847  DE  CJUINCEY  Sf.  Mil.  Xun  Wks.  1862  III.  72  She., 
did  it  herself  in  a  'ship-shape1,  orthodox  manner.  1848 
DICKENS  Dombey  iv,  The  shop.. seemed  almost  to  become 
a  snug  sea-going  ship-shape  concern.  1855  BROWNING  Bp. 
Blougraitfs  Apol.  Poet.  Wks.  1863  I.  379  Neat  ship-shape 
fixings  and  contrivances. 

So  Shi'p-shaped,  SM'p-sha^pely  adjs. 

1842  W.  IRVING  Let.  to  Mrs.  Gn««^//3oSept.,  Tell  him  not 
to  cast  all  his  bread  upon  the  water  in  the  shape  of  ships, 
however  shipshaped  they  may  be.  1843  MRS.  ROMER  Rhone 
II.  305  A  well-appointed  yacht,  where  everything  was  ship- 
shapely.  1889  WELCH  Text  Bk.  Naval  Archit.  1  8  To  get 
the  volume  of  displacement  of  a  ship-shaped  vessel  when 
floating  at  a  given  water  line. 

Shi'p-ti mber.     Timber  for  shipbuilding. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  iv.  (1495)  606  And  of 
fer  is  good  shyptymbre  made.  1408-9  tr.  /  'egetiiis1  DC 
Re  Milit.  (MS.  Digby  233)  If.  224/1  Loke  bat  schip  tymbre 
haue  be  double  tyme  to  drye.  1503  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  II.  282  To  the  sawaris  of  the  schip  tymir.  1625  K. 
LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  v  ii.  332  The  place  being  a 
vast  Countrey,  and  without  ship-timber.  1664  in  Marshall 
JSefttfiMtffftv  Reg.  (1891)  39  Hodgshon.  .was  killed  in  the 
wood,  .with  a  peece  of  shipptimber.  1785  PHILLIPS  Treat. 
Inland  A'nv.  17  Decrease  of  ship-timber,  .is  a  very  alarming 
circumstance  to  a  people  whose  riches  and  power  depend 
so  greatly  upon  navigation.  1847  SM EATON  Build er^s  Man. 
43  The  larch.. makes  excellent  .ship-timber.  1878  BROWNING 
Two  Poets  ofCroisic  I.  v,  Our  log  is  old  ship-timber. 

attrib.  1854  Zoologist  XII.  4177  In  a  ship-timber  yard, 
where  he  had  a  yacht  building. 

Shipton  moth.  A  noctuid  moth,  Eudidea  mi. 

1832  J.  RENNIE  Butterfl.  %  Moths  Index. 

Snipun,  obs.  form  of  SHIPPOX 

Shi'pwards,  adv.  rare.  [See  -WARD.]  To 
or  towards  the  ship. 

\c  1400  Beryn  1999  He  set  hym  in  ful  purpose  to  his  Ship- 
pis  ward.  1587  TURBERV.  Trag*  Tales  87  b,  To  the  ship, 
warde  on  they  went.] 

1845  E.  WARBURTON  Crescent  fy  Cross  I.  28  Conversing  with 
some  of  the  natives  as  I  rode  shipwards. 

Shipwreck  (Ji-prek),  sb.  Also  2-3  wrec(h, 
5-6  -wrak,  6  -wre(a^ke,  6-j-  -wra(c)ke,  6-8 
-wrack,  7  -rack  ;  6  shipswrack.  [f,  SHIP  sb^-  + 
WRECK  sb. 

For  the  form  shiprack  (cf.  also  1671  in  SHIPWRECKING 
Ppl.  a.)  see  RACK  sb.*}. 

1.  What  is  cast  up  from  a  wreck ;  the  remains  of  a 
wrecked  vessel ;  wreckage.    In  later  use  chieflyyf^. 

la  noo  Charter  in  Dugdale  Monast.  (1655)  I.  237/1  Cum 
omni  mar  is  projectu,quod  nos  Anglice  Shipwrec  appellamus. 
Ibid.  237/2  Quaxunque  maris  procellosis  tempestatibus  in 
aquam,  vel  in  terram  eorum  ejecta  fuerint,  quod  Anglicc 
Shipwrech  promulgatum  est  onomate.  1*48  Libert  at  es 
Regnl  Majoricar.  (Du  Cange  s.v,  Nanfragiuni)^  Na\pini 
fractam,  quae  ad  littus  a  mari  ejicitur,  quod  Angli  Shipwrech 
vocant,  id  est,  wreccum  de  navibus.  1593  NASHE  Christ's 
T.  D  2  b,  The  Sea-monsters,. -whom  they  haue  suborned 
and  inspyred  to  lye  in  wayte  for  Shipswrack.  1649  MIL;  o\ 
Eikon.  ii.  25  Gentlemen  indeed;. .thespawn  and  shiprack  of 
Taverns  and  Dicing  Houses.  1667  DAVENANT  &  DRYDEN 
Tempest  n,  Heav'n  will  drive  the  Shipwracks  ashore  to 
make  us  all  rich.  1685  DKYDEN  Alb. %  Alb.  Pref.,  Postscr., 
By  gathering  up  the  shipwrecks  of  the  Athenian  and  Roman 
theatres. 

2.  Destruction  or  loss  of  a  ship  by  its  being  sunk 
or  broken  up  by  the  violence  of  the  sea,  or  by  its 
striking  or  stranding  upon  a  rock  or  shoal,     f  To 
make  shipwreck  (cf.  ^.naiifragiumfaccre,  V.faire 
nattfrage]  :  see  MARK  v.i  64. 

c  1450  Mirk's  Festialjo,  I  haue . .  bryse  ben  yn  schipwrak  on 
be  see.  1526  TINDALE  2  Cor.  xi.  25,  I  suffred  thryse  ship- 
wracke.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  ^anfragiinn^  Pati 
naufragtuw,  to  haue  shipwTecke.  1599  HAK  LUYT  Voy.  1 1. 1. 
144  If  by  any  casualtie  their  shippes  shall  bee  driuen  on 
shoare  in  perill  of  shipwracke.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i. 
iv.  i,  i.  277  A  bbip  that  is  voidc  of  a  Pilot,  must  needs  impinge 


SHIPWRECK. 

vpon  the  next  rock  or  sands,  and  suffer  shipwrack.  1694  K. 
PHILLIPS  tr.  Milton's  Lett.  State  72  Such  Ships  and  Goods 
as  shall  be  cast  ashore  by  Shipwrack.  c  1720  SWIFT  Hist. 
Eng.  an.  1135,  Having.. very  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck 
in  his  passage  from  Normandy  into  England.  1882  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIV.  572/1  'Ihe  wants  of  sailors  and  others  saved 
from  shipwreck. 

Otfn&aad  Comb.  1611  COTGR.,  A"rt;//>a£-c;/.r,..ship\vraik- 
bringing.     1864  BROWNING  Janus  Let's  Wife  n.  i,  Is  all  our 
fire  of  Shipwreck  wood? 
b.  An  instance  of  this. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  125  Where  you  say  that 


severall  way.     1692  L'ESTRANGK  fables  cccclxxvi.  449  In 
the  Hurry  of  the  Shipwreck,.  .Simonides  was  the  only  Man 
that  appear'd  Unconcern 'd.     1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  15 
A  rough  sailor's  lad  Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck. 
1891    KARRAR   Darkness  <y  Dawn  lx,  When  some  of  his 
precious  effects  had  been  lost  in  a  shipwreck,  he  told  his 
friends  that  the  fishes  would  bring  them  back  to  him. 
*fc.  transf.   of  drowning.  Obs. 
1680  MORDEN  Geog.  Rect.y    Turkey  (1685)  354  Icaria.. 
remarkable  for  the  Shipwrack  of  Icarus. 

3.  Jig.  Destruction,  total  loss  or  ruin  :  often  with 
literal  phraseology  retained,    f  To  make  shipwreck: 
to  come  to  destruction. 

1526  TINDALE  i  Tim.  \.  19  Havynge  fayth  and  good  con- 
science, which  some  have  put  awaye  from  them,  and  as  con* 
cernynge  fayth  have  made  shipwracke,  1549  LATIMER 
sndSerm,  bef.  Ediv.  F/(Arb.)  47  After  so  manifold,  .shyp 
wrackes  of  religion, ..  wheras  the  ambitious  ..  prelates., 
ruleth  the  sterne  [etc.J.  1566  1'.  STAPLETON  Ret.  Untr. 
Jc-vel\v.  144  A  general!  shipwrake  of  the  Popes  uniuersall 
power.  1591  SHAKS.  i  II en.  i  V,  v.v.  8  So  am  I  driuen  by 
breath  of  her  Renowne,  Kither  to  suffer  Shipwracke,  or 
arriue  Where  I  may  haue  fruition  of  her  Lone.  1620 
GRANGER  Div.  Logike  41  This  shipwracke,  which  Adam 
brought  vpon  himselfe,  and  chiefly  his  posterity.  1641 
QUARLES  Enchir.  n.  xxxii,  (1654)  I  2,  Let  the  Shipwrack  of 
his  Understanding  be  a  Sea-mark  to  thy  Passion.  1655 
JER.  TAYLOR  Guide  De-vot.  (1719)  120  The  only  Plank  left 
me  in  the  Shipwrack  of  my  Soul.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n. 
(Globe)  5;3  The  Shipwreck  of  our  Fortunes.  1850  W. 
IRVING  Mahomet  II.  xi.  102  The.  .ability  with  which,  .he., 
preserved  the  scarcely  launched  empire  of  Islam  from  per- 
fect shipwreck.  1891  FARRAR  Darkness  *  Dawn  xxii, 
Agrippina  was ..  maddened  by  the  shipwreck  of  her  ambi- 
tion. 1892  Speaker-^  Sept.  289/1  Boys  with  an  unsullied 
heart,  and  bright  wits  like  his,  havecome  miserably  to  ship- 
wreck  before  now. 

4.  To  make  shipwreck  ^(arch.)  : 

a.  To  suffer  the  loss  of. 

To  make  sJii(>wreck  of  a  good  conscience  (with  allusion  to 
i  Tim.  i.  19,  see  quot.  1526  in  sense  3)  was  formerly  freq. 

1588  J.  UDALL  Demonstr.  Discipline  (Arb.)  4  He  shalbe 
molested,  till.. by  your  tyrannous  dealing,  hee  haue  made 
shipwrack  of  a  good  conscience.     1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n. 
xii.  7  Such.  .Did.  .make  shipwracke  violent,  Both  of  their 
life,  and  fame.     1631  SANDERSON  Senn,  (1674)  II.  14  When 
we  have  made  shipwrack  of  our  Consciences,  we  fall  into  the 
hands  of  God.     1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erastn.  on  Polly  60  They 
have  thrown  away  their  whole  Estate,  and  made  shipwrack 
of  all  they  have.     1784  COWPER  Task  nr.  58  Forsaking  thee, 
what  shipwreck  have  we  made  Of  honour,  dignity,  and  fair 
renown  !     1799  HAN.  MORE  Fern.  Educ.  (ed.  4)  I.  14  In  the 
company  of  certain  women  of  good  fashion  and  no  ill  fame, 
he  makes  shipwreck  of  his  religion,    c  1800  H.  K.  WHITE 
Kent.  (1837)  348  Lest  I  should  make  shipwreck  of  my  hope. 
1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  x\v.  284  He  who.,  leaves  this  force 
out  of  account,  cannot  but  make  utter  shipwreck  of  his 
whole  linguistic  philosophy. 

b.  To  bring  to  destruction  or  total  ruin. 
1577-87  HARRISON  England  \.  n.  vi.  166  It  was  not  long 

yer  open  shipwracke  was  made  of  this  religious  ouserua- 
tion.  1825  SCOTT  Talisni.  viii,  Worthy  were  I  to  die  like  a 
dog,  did  I  proceed  rashly. .and  make  shipwreck  of  the  weal 
of  Christendom. 

Shi'pwreck,  ft.  rare.    =  SHIPWRECKED. 

The  pnr.  to  go  skipwreck  is  probably  modelled  on  to  go 
bankrupt. 

1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlf.  144  }e  wer  bot  schipwrak 
butreskew.  1598  MARLOWE  Hero  fy  Leanderify  The  ship- 
wracke treasure.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  ii.  xii.  262  Like  a 
shipwracke  ship-boy  cast  from  Sease.  1912  D.  CRAWFORD 
Thinking  Black  \.  5  All  their  colonies  have  gone  shipwreck. 

Shi'pwreck  t,Jrprek),  v.     [f.  SHIPWRECK  sb.] 
1.  trans.  To  cause  (a  person)  to  suffer  shipwreck ; 

chiefly  pass,  to  suffer  shipwreck;  also,  to  cause 

the  loss  of  (goods)  by  shipwreck. 

1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (1616)  15  Sameln  Is  shipwracked. 
1613-16  W.   BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  \\.  \.  3  Rockes  that  vnder 
water  hidden  lay,  To  shipwracke  passengers.     1624  SANDER- 
SON Serin.  (1674)  I.  224  Such  a  storme..hath..shipwrack'd 
our  wares.     1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Rclig.  Med.  137,  I  have 
been  shipwrackt,  yet  am  not  enemy  with  the  Sea  or  Winds. 
1703  ROWE  Ulysses  in.  i,  Shipwrack 'd  I  floated  on  adriving 
Mast.     1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy,  round  World  367  Those., 
thus  voluntarily  shipwrecked  themselves  rather  than  fall 
into  our  hands.    1823  WORDSW.  Misc.  P.,  To  Lady  Fleming 
69  Compared  With  him  who.. shipwrecked,  kindles  on  the 
coast  False  fires,  that  others  may  be  lost. 

b.  To  wreck  (a  vessel).     Now  rare. 

1624  HKYWOOD  Gunaik.  vni.  400  It  is  written  of  him., 
that.. he  would.. by  his  Inchantments  raise  stormes  to 
shipwrecke  the  vessells  of  his  enemies.  1647  COWLEY  Afirtr.. 
Resolved  to  be  beloved  iv,  Then  may  my  Vessel  torn  and 
shipwrackt  be,  If  it  put  forth  again  to  Sea.  1671  MILTON 
Sa mson  198,  I.. Who  like  a  foolish  Pilot  have  shipwrack't, 
My  Vessel  trusted  to  me  from  above?  1725  DE  FOE  Voy 
round  World  it.  164  Our  little  Float  was  shipwreck'd. 
C.  transf.  andy^-. 

igoQ  SIR  J.  DAVJES  Hymns  Astrea  xxii.  No  doubt  our 
State  will  Ship.wrackt  be.  1613  SHAKS. //<:«.  VIII,  in.  i. 
149  Where  are  now  your  Fortune;.?  Shipwrack'd  vpon  a 


SHIPWRECKED. 

Kingdome,  where.,  no  Kindred  \veepe  for  me  ?  1631  SANOFK- 
SON  Serin.  (1674)  II.  14  When  our  good  names  are  ship- 
wrackt. 1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  xi.  §  8  To  shipwrack  the 
faith  of  these  weak  unstable  souls,  1711  AMHERST  Terrge 
Fit.  xxxi.  167  Men,  who  have  ship-wreck'd  their  fortunes  as 
well  as  their  reputations  upon  this  rock.  1810  SHELLEY 
Witcli  Ail.  liv,  'Ihose  wandering  isles  of  aery  dew,  Which 
highest  shoals  of  mountain  shipwreck  not.  1819  SCOTT 
Anne  ofG.  xiii,  The  peace  which  the  excellent  man  desires 
for  the  land  of  his  fathers  will  be  shipwrecked.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  313  The  next  definition,  .is  shipwrecked  on 
a  refined  distinction  between  the  state  and  the  act. 

2.  intr.  To  suffer  shipwreck.  Also  Jig.  Obs.  or 
arch. 

1607  CHAPMAN  BussyeFAmbois  i.  i,  Wee  shall  shipwracke 
jn  our  safest  Port,  c  1622  Interpreter  in  Arber  Engi.  Garner 
VI.  234  A  Puritan  is  he,  which  grieves  to  think  Religion 
snould  in  France  shipwreck  and  sink.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR 
Gt.  Exemp.  n.  Disc.  ix.  §  34  Like  the  Apostles  in  a  storme, 
we  should  awaken  Christ  and  call  to  him  for  aide,  least  we 
shipwrack  in  so  violent  passions.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel  xiii, 
Your  fortunes  shall  not  shipwreck  upon  the  same  coast. 
1880  DISRAELI  Endym.  IxVj  All  the  married  heiresses  I  have 
known  have  shipwrecked. 

Shipwrecked  (Jrprekt),  ///.  a.  [f.  SHIP- 
WRECK v.  +  -KD!.]  Having  suffered  shipwreck  ; 
destroyed  or  lost  by  shipwreck. 

1590  SHAKS.  COM.  Err.  i.  i.  115  Another  ship..Gaue 
healthfull  welcome  to  their  ship-wrackt  guests,  a  1593  MAR- 
LOWE Etiw.  If,  i.  iv,  Unless  the  sea  cast  up  his  shipwrack'd 
hody.  1662  DRYDEN  Astrsea  Redux  124  His  shipwrecked 
vessel.  1702  Rows  Tawert.  \.  i,  Th 'approach ing  Storm 
may  cast  thy  Shipwreck'd  Wealth  Back  to  thy  Arms.  1794 
MKS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xv,  Soothing  the  ship- 
wreck'd  sailor's  heart.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  En*,  xix.  IV. 
321  A  Diving  Company  which  undertook  to  bring  up  precious 
effects  from  shipwrecked  vessels.  1856  LEVER  Martins  of 
Cro  M.  xix,  A  shipwrecked  crew  reduced  to  quarter-rations. 
1882  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  573  The  heroic  and  dangerous 
work  of  saving  the  shipwrecked. 

b.  fig. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  IValden  F  2,  Hauing  found,  by  much 
shipwrackt  experience,  that  no  worke  of  his.. would  passe. 
1643  DIGBV  Observ.  upon  Relig.  Med.  (1909)  10  The  losse 
of  Civics  shipwracked  Decads.  i6«ja  HEYLIN  Cosntogr.  in. 
45  That  lost  and  shipwracked  Kmgdpme.  a  1703  PRIOR 
Song)  In  vain  You  tell,  Thrown  again  upon  the  Coast, 
Where  first  my  Shipwrackt  Heart  was  lost.  1742  WESLEY 
1  O  Love,  I  languish  '  ii,  Haven  to  take  the  shipwrecked  in, 
My  everlasting  rest  from  sin  !  1751  EARL  OKRERY  Rent. 
Swift  (1752)  68  The  small  remains  of  the  shipwreckt  fortune. 
1862  DICKENS  Let,  7  Oct.,  Through  those  two  harbours  of  a 
shipwrecked  heart,  I.. believe,  .you  will. .find  a  peaceful 
resting-place. 

Shipwrecking  (Jrprekirj),  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  SHIP- 
WRECK V.  +  -ISG  1.]  A  shipwreck. 

1753  TORRIANO  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  2  Voyagers,  .who 
having  happily  escaped  many  Shipwreckings  [etc.]. 

Shipwrecking  (Ji'prekirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SHIP- 
WRECK v.  +  -ING  '•*.]  Causing  shipwreck. 

1605  SHAKS.  Alaco.  i.  ii.  26  Shipwracking  Stormes,  and 
direfull  Thunders.  1671  K.  PHILLIPS  Reg.  A'ecess.  141  Some 
Ship-racking  rock,  a  1700  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks. 
III.  134  Sailers  frighted  by  Shipwrecking  Wind.  1865 
SwiNBURNE  Atatania  814  Shipwrecking  reefs. 

Shrpwrecky,  a.  rart.colhq.  *  Shaky',  weak. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Krmvn  \\.  v,  Feeblish,  not  to  say  ship- 
wrecky,  about  the  knees. 

Shipwright  (Ji'prait).  Forms  :  see  SHIP  sbl 
+  WRIGHT  si. 

1.  A  man  employed  in  the  construction  of  ships. 
The  Company  of  Shipwrights  was  incorporated  in  1605, 
CIOOO^LLFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.- Wiilcker  112/5  Nauicularinst 

scipwyrhta.  1297  Coram  Rege  Roll  m.  23  b,  (1898)  149 
Thomam  le  Shipwright.  13 . .  A".  A  Its.  3665  Hit  denned,  so 
ryght,  As  on  nayl  doth  theo  schipwryght.  1474-5  Durham 
Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  645  Thome  NVitwang,  Shipwright,  cum  2 
famulis  operantibus  circa  reparacionem  medietatisde  le  Fery- 
bote  de  Billyngham.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixiii.  14  Schip- 
wrichtis  hewand  vpone  the  strand.  1550  J.  COKE  Eng.  fy  Fr. 
Heralds  §  156  As  totichyng  shypwryghtes,  there  be  as  good 
in  England  as  m  any  other  realme.  1656  STANLEY  Hist, 
Philos,^  v.  vi.  (1687)  184  To  make  a  Helm,  is  the  office  of  a 
Shipwright,  but  to  use  it  rightly  of  a  Pilot,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  13  June  1680,  Old  Mr.  Shish,  master  shipwright  of 
his  Majesty's  Yard  here  [Deptford].  1725  W.  HALFPENNY 
Sound  Building  12  To  draw  a  Shipwright's  Arch.  1790 
COWPER  Otiyss.  ix.  451  As  when  a  shipwright  with  his  wimble 
bores  Tough  oaken  timber.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  i.  i,  The 
hammer  of  the  shipwright  shaping  strong  ribs  for  the  horses 
of  the  sea,  1877  Miss  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  iv.  90  The  ' 
ship-wrights  are  busy  on  new  boats. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1883  DAY  Fishes  Gt.  Brit.  306  Spotted  ones  [sc.  lings]  are    : 
taken   off  MeVBgSmy  and  termed  shipwrights,  having   a    ' 
resemblance    to   the   spilt    pitch   on   the   clothes   of  these 
mechanics. 

Hence  Shi  -pwrig  fating,  SM-pwrigfatry ,  the 
art  or  occupation  of  a  shipwright ;  shipwright's 
work. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Sfufbuild.  Assist.  2?,  I  was  con- 
cern'd  that  Shipwrightry  should  be  utterly  neglected.  1793 
S.MKATON  Etiystone  L.  §  50  The  whole  of  the  building  was. . 
a  piece  of  Shipwrightry.  1894  A.  MORRISON  Mean  Streets 
158  Carpentering,  ^hip-wrighting,  and  engine-fitting. 

Shipyard  (JVpyiUa).  [f.  SHIP  sl>^  +  YARD.] 
A  large  enclosure,  adjoining  the  sea  or  a  river,  in 
which  ships  are  built  or  repaired. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  17  Sept.  1685,  After  he  had  view'd 
the  new  fortifications  and  ship-yard.  1766  ENTICK  London 
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IV.  439  Blackwall  is  noted.. for  a  considerable  ship-yard. 
1863  P.  BARKY  Dockyard  Econ.  76  The  antiquated  labour 
system  of  the  wooden  era  would  not  transplant  nor  take 
root  in  the  iron  shipyanK  1890  \V.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  56 
The  Clyde . .  is  a  river  of  ship-yards. 
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Shir,  ob*.  form  of  SIR,  SHIRE  sb.  and  a. 

I!  Shiraz  (Jt»'rcez).  Forms  :  7  Sheraz,  Shyraz, 
•as,  Sherash,  Schiras,  (Scherah),  8-9  Schiraz,^ 
Sheeraz,  Shiraz.  The  name  of  a  city  in  Persia 
(formerly  the  capital) ;  used  attrib.  a.  as  the  desig- 
nation of  a  wine  made  in  the  district ;  also  absol. 
=  Shiraz  wine.  b.  as  the  designation  of  a  kind  of 
tobacco.  C.  in  Shiraz  larnb,  the  trade  name  of  a 
quality  of  lamb  fur  obtained  from  Persia  (1910 
W.  S.  Parker  in  Encycl.  Brit.  art.  Furs]. 

a.  1634  SIR  T.  HERUKRT  Trav.  65  The  name  of  Sheraz 
Wine  is  famous  farre  and  neere.     1638  Ibid.  78,  20  Camels 
load  of  Shyraz  [1677  Shyras]  wine.     1837  LOCKHART  Scott 
IV.  v.  162  An  Oriental   friend  having  sent  him  a  butt  of 
sheeraz  [etc.J.     1904  T'.  WRIGHT  Life  E.  FitzGerald  I.  217 
He  liked  to  sit  in  the  Major's  snug  parlour  and  talk,  over 
a  glass  of  Shiraz  wine,  about  India. 

b.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  601  The  principal  kinds  of 
Tobacco  are  the  American,,  .the  Shiraz  or  Persian  [etc.]. 

Shirbet(t,  obs.  forms  of  SHERBET. 

Shire  (jbta),  sb.  Forms:  1-3  scir,  (i  sciir, 
scyr,  -scire,  2  -sir,  ?scur,  3  ssire),  3-7  schire, 
4-7  schyre,  (5  schere,  -shir,  shyr,  sher,  chyer), 
5-6  schyr,  (5-7  sheere),  5-9  shyre,  (6  schier, 
schyir,  scyre,  shyere,  sheyre,  6-7  sheere, 
shyer,  sheire,  7,  9  dial,  sheer),  4-  shire.  [OK. 
scir  str.  fern.  ~  OIIG.  scira  care,  official  charge 
(only  in  two  glosses,  scirono  negotiorum,  scira 
habat  procurat). 

The  OTeut.  form  may  have  been  either  *skird  or  ^sklzo. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  *skizo  may  represent  a  pre-Teut. 
*skeisa~i  related  to  Oltalic  *koisA~  in  L.  cura  care  (:—coira), 
Pselignian  coisatetis  '  curaverunt '. 

The  OE.  word  occurs  once  (a  1030)  with  wk,  declension, 
in  the  compound  gere/sciran  '  villicationis  '  (Rule  St.  He  net 
ed.  Logeman,  p.  107). J 

fl.  (OE.  only.)  Official  charge ;  administrative 
office  (e.g.  that  of  a  steward,  bishop,  governor  etc.). 

^725  Corpus  Gloss.  692  Disfensatio,  scir.  Ibid.  1625 
Procuration  sciir.  ^893  --ELFKED  Oros.  vi.  xxxi.  286  |'ajt 
him  leofre  waes  se  cristendom  to  birganne  |?onne  his  scira  to 
habbanne.  a  noo  Gercfa  in  Anglia  IX.  259  Hede  sc  3e 
scire  healde  ba^t  he  friSije  and  forfii^e  a^lce  be  3am  3e  hit 
selest  sy. 

t  2.  A  province  or  district  under  the  rule  of  a 
governor;  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  province  of  an 
archbishop,  or  the  like  ;  in  wider  sense,  a  country, 
region,  district.  Obs. 

In  the  later  examples  transf.  from  sense  3. 

^893  ./fcLFKiin  Oros.  \.  i.  19  Ohthere  saide  biet  sio  scir 
hattfl  Hal^oland  }>e  he  on  bude.  n..  Fragin.  sfclfric's 
Gloss.  (1838)  -\  Prouincia  vel£affust  scur.  a  1225  Ancr.  K. 
334  And  hu  biseinte  Sodome  &  Goinorre, . .  &  alle  )je  nome- 
cu3e  buruhvves,  al  ane  muchele  schire,  adun  into  fielle 
grunde.  1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1725)  299  The  bi?»->liop 
of  Canterbire  berof  payed  was  he,  For  him  and  alle  his 
schire  [Langtoft  :  pur  ty  ct  sa  province}  bis  gift  gaf  fulie  fre. 
a  1400  Octoi'ian  227  The  folk  bo  com  fram  eche  a  schyre 
Ry3t  ynto  Rome,  c  1440 Chester  Plays  (E.E.T.S.)  386  t  M«-, 
echon,  to  dyvers  contray,  and  preach  to  Shyre  and  Citty 
The  fayth.  cr  1470  HENRY  Wallace  VIM.  946  All  Mydlame 
land  thai  brynt  wp  in  a  fyr,  Brak  parkis  doun,  distroyit  all 
the  schyr.  1574  tr.  Marlorat's  Apocalips  19  Thyatira . .  is  a 
Citic  of  Lydia  which  is  a  shyre  of  Asia  the  lesse,  1590  | 
SPENSER  J'\  Q.  i  .\i.  14  As  two  broad  Beacons,  set  in  open  ' 
fields,  Send  forth  their  flames  farre  off  to  euery  shyre.  1615 
WITHER  Sheph.  Hunt.  v.  G  2  b,  Art  not  thou  lice,  that 
but  this  other  yeere  Scard'st  all  the  Wolues  and  Foxes  in 
the  sheere?  1601  HOLLAND  /'liny  v.  xxix.  I.  107  A  third 
Seignorie  or  Shire  there  is  that  goeth  to  Apamia.  1824 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  LVII.  407  The  dame.. Was 
in  all  liritany  t!ie  fairest  woman,  Tliough  'tis  a  .sliire  renown 'd 
for  handsome  ladies. 

3.  spec.  In  Old  English  times,  an  administrative 
district,  consisting  of  a  number  of  smaller  districts 
('  hundreds '  or  '  wapentakes  '),  united  for  purposes 
of  local  government,  and  ruled  jointly  by  an 
ealdorman  and  a  sheriff,  who  presided  in  the  SHIRE- 
MOOT.  Under  Norman  rule,  the  division  of  England 
into  shires  was  continued,  the  AF.  county  Anglo-  ' 
Latin  comitatitst  being  adopted  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  English  term.  At  the  present  day  shire  is 
rare  in  official  use,  but  is  current  as  a  literary  | 
synonym  for  county  (chiefly  restricted  to  those 
counties  that  have  names  ending  in  -shire].  The 
counties  of  Wales,  and  most  of  those  of  Scotland, 
have  -shire  as  the  ending  of  their  name,  but  the 
word  is  now  rarely  employed  in  speaking  of  them. 
The  counties  of  Ireland  were  often  called  shires  in 
the  i6-i;th  c.,  but  the  use  is  now  obsolete. 
England  In  loooLaw s^Ethelstan,  Land.  x.(Liebermann)  ! 
181  Daet  jclc  jerefa  name  bast  wedd  on  hisajenre  scire.  c  1*90 
St.  Kenclm  23  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  346  ^e  schire  of  gloucestre. 
1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  62  VJue  &  britti  ssiren  hii  made  in 
engelonde.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  103  If  that  thee  ' 
happe  to  comen  iti  oure  shire  Al  shal  be  thyn  right  as  thon 
wolt  desire.  1414  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  57/1  In  the  shyre  of 
Cambrigge.  1430  Cor.  Lect-bk.  129,  xls.  to  the  collectours 
of  the  shire  in  money  and  in  Costes.  1473  WARKW.  Chron. 
(Camden)  8  Thei  gadred  alle  the  comons  of  the  schyre. 
1549  CHEKE  Hurt  Set/if.  (1641)  33  How  many  suffer 
injurie,  when  one  hundred  of  a  Shiere  is  spoiled?  1598 
STOW  Sun:  Land.  305  Then  harde  by  the  Barre  is  one  other 
lane  called  Shyre  lane,  because  it  deuideth  the  CJtie  fiom 
the  Shire.  1599  DEKKKR  Shoemakers  Holiday  \.  (i6io)H  i  \>, 
Those  companies  Must  red  in  London,  and  the  shires  about.  , 
1764  Oxf.  Sausagt  41  The  next  we  heard  that  in  a  neigh- 
b  ring  Shire,  That  Day  to  Church  he  lead  a  blushing  Bride. 
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The  cry  of  aericnl. 


green  hills  of  \Vyre  The  train  ran,  changing  sky  and  shire 

Scotland.  1529  Stirling  Burgh  Rec.  (1887)  I.  37  Na 
Hescher  within  burgh,  na  within  the  schier.  that  bringisony 
flecht  to  the  said  burgh  to  bell  [etc.].  1570  Satir.  Poems. 
Reform,  xiii.  99  ;e  wer  ay  callit  for  }our  tyrannic  Strypis 
of  the  Schyre.  a  1670  SPALDING  Tronb.  (has.  I  (Bannatyne 
Club)  II.  247  The  schiresof  Kincardin,  KItjyneand  Forrcs 
Ireland,  c  1535  FISGLAS  Bre\<iat  in  W.  'Harris  Hibernica 
(175?'  46  The  Gentles  of  the  Shires  of  Myeth  and  Dublyn 
1542  Ir.  Act  34  //.•«.  VII  I,  c.  i  (ifiaij  238  Forasmuch 
as  the  bhire  of  Methe  is  great  and  large  in  circuit..  .The 
said  Sher  ife  of  the  said  Shire  for  thetime  being.  1600  in  iot/t 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  458  The  counties  and 
-shyers  of  the  province.  1612  -SiR  J.  DAVIES  ll'hy  Ireland, 
etc.  256  Next,  in  reducing  the  vnrefurmed  partes  of  Vlster 
into  seauen  shires;  namely  Ardma^h,  Monahan,  Tirone, 
Coleraine,  Deuegall  [sic\  Fermannafih  and  Cauan.  1626  [Sm 
K.  CECIL]  Perrot's  1,'wt.  Ircl,  41  The  Counties  thus  made 
in  \  Ister,  were  these,  Ardinagh,  Monahan,  Tyrone  [etc.].  .. 
These  circuites  thus  deuided  and  sailed  into  Sliierc.%  ilie 
I  »t-puty.  -appointed.  .  lu.stices  of  the  IV-ia'. 

b.   Put  for  :  The  inhabitants  of  the  shire. 

a  1122  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  MIO,    Xe  furflon  nan 
scir  noldeoore^elxstan  ret  nyxtan.     1848  Tn.u  KKRAV  I'an. 
1'air  xi,  Vuii  have  more  brains  than  half  the  hliire. 
' 


came  reily  to  he  next  shire.  <  1450  Crftisiw  Reg.  169  He 
made  t>ys  relese  &  quite  claynie  in  he  shyre  of  wynchestur. 
1461  Paston  I,  •-•:;,  II.  ;7,  I  wulti  a  m-w  dede  and  letter  of 
atorne  were  :uad  D\V  th,  .  .  a:ul  that  the  ik-d  here  date  nowh, 
and  that  it  be  selid  at  the  next  shire.  1502  ARNOLRK  Chron. 
Piij,  [tr.  (Jt.  Charter]  No  shire  from  hensforth  shal  be  holden 
in  our  reame  but  from  inoneth  to  moneth. 

t  d.  To  be  quit  from  shire  ami  hundred',  to  be 
exempted  from  taxation  levied  by  the  shire  and 
hundred.  0/>s. 

1293  Rolls  of  Fur!  t.  I.  115  'i  Sint  liber!  et  quieti  ab  omni 
Scotto,  Geldo  et  de..Tallag,  I.estagiis,  Stallagiis,  Schiris, 
Hundr'  Warda,  \Vardepeny,  Hauerpeny,  Hundredespeny. 
c  1450  Godstmu  Reg.  670  And  [that  their]  fre  tenauntis  ought 
ther  to  be  quyet  fro  shire  and  hundred. 

t  e.  rrorcrb.      See  llrMiHKD  s,  c.)    Obs. 

f4.  A  city  or  town  with  its  liberties  to  which 
has  been  granted  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  that 
of  the  historical  shire  in  which  it  is  situated.  Obs. 

Since  the  i6thc.  the  term  has  been  superseded  by  Col1  STY' 
2  b.  Cf.  Corporate  county^  CORPORATK  ///.  a.  I!.  4. 

im  Rolls  of  Parlt.  1\'.  4.-=  '2  In  every  Citee  or  Burgh 
in  this  your  suide  Roialme.  .bevng  a  Shire  incorporate 
1485  in  CIK:  Lcct  Ilk.  524  Henry  by  thf  grace  of  God  Kynj; 
of  Englond  and  of  Kraunce  and  lord  of  Ivlnnd  to  oure  trusty 
and  wel-beloued  the  Maire  ami  Justices  of  our  peas  within 
the  shire  of  oure  Citie  of  Couentre.  .^n-iin.^. 

5.  As  the  terminal  element  in  names  of  count  ic< 
(as   Berkshire,   Derbyshire)   and   of  certain   other 
districts  (as  Hallamshirc,  Bedlingtonshire,  Island- 
shire,    Xorhamshire,    llexhnmshire)    which    have 
from  early  limes  been  regarded  as  separate  unities. 
Pronounced  (-Jai)  ;  in  dialects  often  (-Ji»J\ 

/i  1  122  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1064,  Mid  Snotinyliain 
scire  ii  T>eorbi  scire  &  Lin  col  na,  scire.  c  1155  A'ewminstfr 
Cartitl.  iSurtecs)  45  Bellingtotiesir.  1362  LAXCI..  /'.  /V. 
A.  ll.  77  Hctte  be  Hudul  of  Hokynghames  schiie.  c  1450 
Godittnu  Reg.  637  To  here  &  to  ende  diuerse  transgressions 
harmis  greuis  &  excessis  in  wilton  sher.  1463-4  R  fills  of 
Parlt.  V.  503/1  The  growyng  of  the  Shires  called  Alderton 
Shire,  and  Richemond  Shire,  oonly  except.  1610  HOLLAND 
L'amdcns  Brit.  (1637)  261  The  whole  shire  is  expressly 
named  Hanscyre.  i^n  STEELE  Sfcct.  No.  z  ?  i  The  first 
of  our  Society  is  a  Gentleman  of  Worcesiershire,  1893-4 
Northumbcrld.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Norhamshire,  Island  shire,  and 
Bedltngton  shire,  arc  detached  portions  of  the  patrimony  of 
Saint  Cuthbei  t. 

6.  The   Shires,     a.    A  term  applied  to  other 
parts  of  Kngland  by  the  inhabitants  of  East  Anglia, 
Kent,  Sussex,  Essex,  and  Surrey;  also£?//.  applied 
to  those  counties  the  names  of  which  end  in  -shire. 

Usually  pronounced  (  Ji*Jz),  being  a  re-stressed  form  of  the 
unstressed  ending  (-Ji*-!1. 

1796  Pp.cciR  Anonym.  (1809)  160  The  Inhabitants  of  Kent, 
to  express  a  person's  coming  from  a  great  distance  .  will  s.iy, 
he  comes  a  great  way  off,  out  of  the  shires,  a.  1825  KOHBV 
I'oc.  K.  Anelia,  Shtrfs,  pi.,  A  general  name  for  all  the 
counties  in  England,  but  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex.  1865 
\V.  WHITE  East.  Eng.  1  1.  204  Which  do  ye  like  best,  master. 
F.-^sex  or  the  ,shere-.>  1909  A.  MOKKISON  Grfcn  Ginger  1^4 
'  It  do  seem  to  me',  he  said,  *as  you'd  do  better  in  the 
shires  ;  I  count  you  make  a  poor  trade  in  Essex  '. 

b.  Foxhunting.  As  the  name  of  a  hunting 
'country':  see  quot.  1910. 

1860  \VHVTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  t/arb.  v.  51  '  Excuse  me,  sir  : 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  whereabouts  you  generally  hunt  '. 
'  Hunt?'  repeated  the  customer.  '  Oh  !  Leicestershire- 
Northamptonshire  —  all  about  there  '...A  cloud  gathered  on 
the  foreman's  brow.  '  The  Shires!'  he  rejoined,  with  a 
perplexed  airj  'that  increases  our  difficulties  very  much 
indeed  '.  1887  field  12  Nov.  731/2  The  fleetest  pack  [of 
hoinuls]  in  all  the  Shires.  1910  A.  E.  T.  WATSON  in  Encyct. 
Brit.  XIII.  948  2  The  'Shires  '  is  a  recognized  term,  but  is 
nevertheless  somewhat  vague.  The  thrcrmunties  included 
in  the  expression  arc  Leicestershire^  Rutlandshire  and 
Northamptonshire.  Several  packs  which  hunt  within  these 
limits  are  not  supposed,  however,  to  belong  to  the  '  Shires  ', 
whereas  a  district  of  the  Helvoir  country-  is  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  to  hunt  with  the  Helvoir  is  certainly  understood  to  be 
hunting  in  the  '  Shires  '. 


SHIKE. 

7.  Short  for  SHIRE  HORSE. 

1877  W.  GILBEY  in  Field  24  Feb.  225/1  A  discussion  arose 
as  to  the  best  agricultural  stallion  to  select  for  use  in  the    ; 
district— a  '  Clydesdale  :  or  a  '  Shire  '.     1901  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  7    ; 
The  Shire,  as  a  distinct  breed  was  not  in  existence. 

8.  attrib.    and    Comb,   as    shire-ad  ministration  >    . 
•system ;  (sense  6)  shire-bred,  -fattened *&]$. ;  (sense    j 
7)  shire-breed,  -class. 

1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  vi.  160  A  uniform  "shire- 
administration.  1881  Daily  News  24  Feb.  3/1  In  the  hope 
of  stimulating  the  production  of  'shire-bred  horses.  1877 
Field  17  Mar.  323/2  Good  English  mares  of  the  '*shire 
breed.  1886  P.  Ronixsos  Teetotum  Trees  18  Our  own 
*shire-fattened  lane,  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  v.  117 
The  general  institution  of  a  'shire-system  for  all  England,  i 

b.  Special  comb.  :  shire-bishop  (OE,  and 
IIist.\  the  bishop  of  a  shire ;  shire-borough 
(see  sense  4);  t  shire-clerk  (see  quot.  1706);  < 
f  shire-court  —  COUNTY-COURT  i  ;  t  shire-day, 
the  day  upon  which  a  meeting  of  the  shire  was 
appointed  to  be  held ;  shire-hall,  f  -house  =  : 
county-hall^  COUNTY  8  b;  shire-jury  Hist.,  the 
members  of  a  shire-court ;  f  shire-knight,  = 
knight  of  the  shire,  KNIGHT  sb.  4  c ;  shire-member, 
a  representative  of  a  shire  in  Parliament ;  shire- 
oak,  an  oak  tree  marking  the  boundary  of  a 
shire  or  a  meeting  place  for  a  shire-court ; 
shire-reeve,  etymologizing  form  of  SHERIFF;  ; 
shire-stone,  a  stone  serving  as  a  boundary-mark 
of  a  shire  (also  in  three- ^  four-s hire-stone} ; 
shire-town,  the  chief  town  of  a  shire,  a  county- 
town,  see  COUNTY  l  8  b;  also  transf.  •  f  shire- 
wyte,  ?  a  tax  paid  to  a  Sheriff  for  holding  a  shire- 
court.  Also  SHIRE-GROUND,  SHIRE  HORSE,  SHIRE- 
LAND,  SHIREMAN,  SHIRE-MOOT,  SHIREWICK. 

a  1023  IVitlfetan  xxxvi.  (1883)  173  P.ete  biet,  swa  se  *scir- 
bUceop  and  eal  scirwitan  ..deman.  1880  W.  H.  JONKS  Dioc. 
Hist.  Salisb.  51  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  occasionally 
shire-bishops  may  have  been  appointed.  1898  f.  W.  MA  IT- 
LAND  To-M>iship  ff  tioroitgh  10  One  ancient  *shire-borough, 
I  mean  Nottingham.  1403  Act  11  Hen.  K//,  c,  15  §  i 
Shirefs  Undershirefs  *Slure  Clerkis  or  any  other  officers. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey1,  Shire-Clerk,  an  Under. 
Sheriff;  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a  Clerk  in  the  County- 
Court,  or  Deputy  to  the  Under-Sheriff.  \-xibRollsofParlt, 
II.  348/2  Une  novele  Court  appelle  *Shire-court  a  Arundell. 
1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  I'll,  c.  24  The  Shyre  Courte  for  that 
Shyre  shalbe  holden  &  kepte  one  tyme  at  Chiche.ure  afor- 
scid,  and  the  next  tyme  at  the  borowe  of  Lewes.  1542-3  Act 
34  ^  35  Hen..  I'llf,  c.  26  §  58  The  Countie  or  Shyre  Courte 
of  the  Countie  of  Radnor.  i48zCAXTON  Policron.  vin.  x.\i, 
in  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  565  Also  at  Bedford  on  a  *shyreday 
were  eyghten  men  murthred  withoute  stroke  by  fallynge 
doune  of  a  steyr.  1796  MRS.  INCHBALD  Nature  fy  Art  xl. 
(1820)  1 35  The  prisoners  are  demanded  at  the  *shire-hall.  1881 
Instr.  Census  CJ#r&s(i8&$)  30  Shire  Hall  Keeper.  1759  ]'>. 
MARTIN  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  53  The  Guild-hall,  the  Wool- 
hall,  and  the  *Shire-house.  1822  Edin.  Rci>.  XXXVI.  330 
The  'Shire-jury  was  considered  as  constituting  the  'County ' 
or  County  Court.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Reticles  iv.  32  And 
whanne  it  drowe  to  |?e  day  of  )je  decle-doynge,  f*at  souereynes 
were  semhlid  and  ^e*schire-kny5tis,. . bey  begynne  to  declare 
pe  cause  of  her  comynge.  1910  \V.  L.  MATHIESOS  Aivak. 
Scot.  i.  8  *Shire  members  and  burgh  members  had  united  to 
form  a  House  of  Commons.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v. 
l\rorksopi  Certain  oaks,  called  'Shire-Oaks.  1879  GREEN 
Readings  F-ng.  Hist,  xxiii.  115  During  the  last  half-hour 
the  suiters  had  been  gathering  round  the  shire-oak.  14.. 
Ijeinglan<£s  /*.  /V.  C.  iv.  78  Bo^e  vshire-reues  and  ser- 
gauntes.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb,  Kent  350  Our  Magis- 
tral nowe  called  a  Sherif,  or  (to  speake  more  truely, 
Shyrereue).  1765  BLACKSTONE  Coniur.  Introd.  §  4  I.  112 
The  sheriff,  shrieve,  or  shire-reeve.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit. 
in.  ix.  726  These  reeves  received  in  counties  the  appel- 
lation of  shire-reeves.  1536  in  Laing  Charters  (1899)  icS 
Fra  the  said  croce  Uneallie  east. .to  the  ^schearstane ; 
fra  the  scheirsteane  lineallieeist  [etc.].  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh. 
Map,  Four  shire  stone.. three  shire  stones.  1778  Eng. 
Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Aforton  i)i  the  3Iar$ht  About  one 
mile  from  hence,  are  the  4  shire-stones.  1825  G^ntl.  Atag, 
June  516  Upon  Wreynose  Hill  are  placed  the  Shire-stones. 
1459  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  368/1  Make  open  Proclamation 
in  the  *Shire  Toune  of  the  same  Shire  or  Shires.  1526 
TINDALE  Luke  ii.  3  Every  man  went  in  to  his  awne  shyre 
toune,  there  to  be  taxed.  1610  HOLLAND  Camderfs  Brit. 


The  shire  town  is  Richibucto.  1425 in  Kennett  Par.  Antiq. 
(1695)  573  Et  in  solittis  pro  qyadam pensione  vocata  "Schire- 
wyte  atmuatitn  iv.  sol. 

Shire  (Jai°i),  a.  Ohs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  i 
scfr,  3  scir,  sir,  3-4  shir,  3-5  schir,  4  scire, 
scirre,  schirre,  (schyire),  4-5  schyr,  4-6  schire, 
schyre,  4-8  shyre,  4-9  shire.  [Com.  Teut. : 
OE.  scir  =•-  OFris.  skire,  OS.  skir,  skiri  (MLG. 
schire ;  hence  MHG.  schire,  schir,  mod.G.  schier  , 
ON.  skir-r  clear,  bright,  pure  (Sw.  skir}t  skyrir 
manifest,  Goth,  skeir-s  clear :— OTeut.  *skiro-t 
*skirjo~,  f.  root  *j£f-  to  shine  :  see  SHINE  v. 
(Related  by  ablaut  to  SHEER  a.  See  also  SKIRE, 
SKERE  adjs.)']  A.  adj. 

f  1.  Bright,  shining.   Obs, 

In  OE.  also  Jig.  illustrious,  noble.  In  ME.  allit.  verse 
sometimes  a  vague  epithet  of  praise  (-  beautiful,  fine,  'sheen  '). 

BeoT.viilf  97^  Daer  abidan  sceal  maj;a  mane  fah  miclan 
domes,  hu  him  scir  metod  scrifan  wille.  a  1000  Boeth. 
ATetr.  xxx.  9  peah  hio  [the  sun]  sie  scir  &  beorht.  ciaso 
Gen.  fy  Ex.  3848  Longe  abuten  munt  seyr  fol^ede  hem  3at 
skie  scir,  a  1300  Havelok  588  She  saw  ^er-inne  a  lith  ful 
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shir.  13..  Gaiv.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  317  pe  blod  schot  for  scham 
in-to  his  shyre  face  £  jere.  a  1400-50  ll'ars  Alex.  2454 
Schalkis  scott  in-to  shipis  all  in  shire  mailes.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  2373  In  a  shadow  of  shene  tres  &  of  shyre  floures. 
c  1470  Got.  fy  Gaw.  537  To  se  that  his  schire  weid  be  sicker 
of  assay. 

•(•2.  Of  liquids,  crystal,  etc.  :  Clear,  translucent. 

a  goo  CYNEWULF  Christ  1282  Swa  beet  scire  glees  bast  mon 
ybxst  mag  call  burh-wlitan.  c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  163/33  Limpidus,  scir.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9936 
Midward  be  heist  ture.. springes  of  scire  water  o  welle. 
1340  HAMI-OLE  Pr,  Consc.  6934  Als  fyssches  lyfes  in  water 
schyre.  a.  1400  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  \.  119  in  Anglia  XVIII. 
298  Hony,  good  &  schyre.  c  1440  Protnp.  Pan\  447/1  Schyre, 
as  water  and  ober  lycure,  ftf&tcuttSf  clams,  a  1450  Rat  is 
Rai'iitg  i,  1492  Scho  berys  with  hire  lycor  schyr  That  slokins 
syne  as  vatter  fyre.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  in.  viii.  48  The 
sesonable  air  pipisvp  fair  and  schire.  1776  Hp.RD.iV.  Songs 
(ed.  2)11.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  We  call . .  clear  liquor  shire. 

f  3.  Pure,  unmixed.    Ohs. 

Beo^vulf  496  pejn.  .se  be  on  handa  baer  hroden  ealowasge, 
scencte  scir  wered.  c  888  ^ELFIIED  Boetk.  xv,  Nalles  scir 
win  hi  ne  druncan.  cizoo  ORMIN  15383  Forr  sij>ben  iss  all 
be3^re  spell  Slur  alter  &  shir  galle  Till  alle  ba  batt  herrcnenn 
itt.  a  1340  HAMPOI.E  Cant.  Psalter  516  pat  ba  drynke  be 
shyrest  blode  of  grape  \$tinguinen^  iruae  meracissiniuml. 
a  1400-50  ll'ars  Alex.  113  He  shapis  him  of  shire  wax  litill 
schipis  many. 

f4.  Morally  or  spiritually  clean  ;  pure.     Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  i  peos  riwle  is  cherite  of  schir  heorte  & 
cleane  inwit.  Ibid.  246  O  muchel  is. .be  mihte  of  schir 
&  of  clene  bone,  c  1250  Gen.  -V  Ex.  518  Metodius,  ali 
martyr,  Aclde  in  his  herte  slgh[oje  sir.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
26200  Scrift  sal  mak  bi  saul  scirre.  a  1400  Ret.  Pieces  fr. 
Thornton  MS.  56  When  Goddis  seruandes  hase  depely 
thoghte  with  schire  herte  on  Gode. 

5.  Complete,  perfect,  utter;  =  SHEER  or.  8.  Also 
^with  a  negative),  mere,  bare. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1286  Nere  hit  schendlac  inch,  &  schir 
scheome,  to  alle  biet  selpeS  of  lare  ?  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3580 
He..dede  Sat  calf  melten  in  fir,  And  stired  it  al  to  dust  sir. 
1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  vin.  Prol.  78  This  cuntre  is  full  of 
Caynis  kyne,  And  sic  schyr  schrewis.  r  1520  SKELTON  E. 
Rumutyiig  466  They  be  wretchockes  thou  hast  brought, 
They  are  shyre  shakyng  nought  !  1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus 
n.  iii.  Lj,  I  wyll  not  gyue  the  sole  .i.  pure  or  shyre  hope, 
but  the  thing,  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <V  Selv.  69  As  if  the 
outside  of  the  earth  were  a  shire  flat  or  level.  1710  RUDDI- 
MAN  Gloss.  Douglas'  ^Eneis  s.  v.  Schire,  Scot,  we  say,  a 
skire  fool,  a  shire  knave,  i.e.  purus  putus  nebulo.  c  1730 
RAMSAY  Grub  Street  nae  Satire  5  He's  naething  but  a  shire 
daft  lick.  1836  M.  MACKINTOSH  Cottager's  Daughter  59 
He  was  a  shire  and  worthless  smaik. 
b.  See  quot.) 

1825  JAMIESON  Suppl.,^///n',  Shyre,  adj.  Used  in  the  sense 
of  strait,  or  S.  scrimp;  as,  shire  measure^  that  sort  of 
measurement  which  allows  not  a  hair-breadth  beyond  what 
mere  justice  demands,  Teviotdale. 

6.  Thin;  tenuous,  not  dense ;  sparse,  scanty.  Of 
beer  :  Weak,  *  small '. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xi.x.  cxxxi.  (1495)  940  The 
more  sadde  a  body  is  the  more  heuy  it  is;  and  the  more 
shyre  and  thynne  the  more  lyght  it  is  founde.  c  1400 
MALNDEY.  (Koxb.)  xxii.  101  J'e  men  of  bat  land  has  schyre 
!  [Cotton  text  (1839)  207  thynne]  berdes  with  few  hares  in 
bn.ni.  1513  DOUGLAS ^Eneis  iv.  v.  188  He  vanist  far  away., 
in  the  schyre  air  [in  tenucm..tiiirani\.  1530  PALSGR.  323/2 
Shyre  nat  thycke,  delie.  154?  SALESBURY  Diet,  Eng.  # 
Welsh,  Teneit,  Thynne,  shyre.  1599  ALEX.  HUME  Hymnes 
iv.  14  My  haires  are  schyre  and  gray.  1721  RAMSAY  To 
Earl  Dathonsie  34  He  had  rather  live  on  cakes,  And  shyrest 
swats.  1776  HERD  Sc.  Songs  (ed.  2)  II.  Gloss.  s.v.,  We  call 
thin  cloth. .shire.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  SJiropsh.  IVord-hk., 
Shire,  thin  ;  scanty  :  said  of  crops, 
t  Shire,  v-1  Obs.  Forms  :  i  scirari,  scyran, 
3  scireu,  schire,  shire,  sire.  [OE.  sciran  = 
MLG.,  mod.  LG.  schiren  to  make  clear,  clarify 
(whence  G.  dial.  $chieren),QT$.  skira  to  purify,  clear 
(from  a  charge),  Goth,  gaskeirjan  to  interpret,  f. 
OTeut.  *skiro- :  see  SHIRE  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  declare, make  known;  to  tell, utter. 
Beou'itl/ 1939  pa:t  hit  sceadenmsel  scyran  moste,  cwealm- 

bealu  cydan.  £897  ,/ELHRED  Gregory's  Past,  C.  xxviii.  198 
Ac  &if  hie  donne  eallunga  forberan  ne  maejen.  .3a:t  hie  hit 
ne  sciren.  c  1205  LAY.  16822  Nes  ber  nan  swa  haeh  mon  bat 
durste  word  sciren.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2036  De  wite  is  hise, 
5e  right  is  hire,  God  al-mi5tin  Se  so^e  shire,  [a  1250  On>l 
:  fy  Night.  1532  Wan  he  comeb  ham  eft  to  his  wiue,  ne  dar 
heo  no}t  a  word  i-schire,] 

2.  To  enlighten,  purify  (the  mind  or  heart). 

a  1225  A  ncr.  R.  384  Luue,  bet  schire3  &  brihteS  be  heorte. 
c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  327  For  is  fruit  sired  mannes  mood,  To 
witen  bofien  iwel  and  good. 

Shire  (J^O*  v***    [*•  SHIRE  $/>.]    trans.  To 
;   divide  (a  country)  into  shires. 

1810  W.  DAVIES  Agric.  N,  Wales  \.  2  It  [North  Wales] 
was  shired  by  Henry  the  Eighth  into  six  counties.  1867 
Cal.  St.  Papers,  /re/.  1574-85, 170  The  Brenny  and  Annaly 
shired.  1885  BAGWELL  Irel.  under  Tndors  1. 60  Ulster  and 
Connaught  were  not  shired.  1904  Edin.  Rev.  July  215 
i  When,  .he  [Daviesj  effected  the  final  shiring  of  Ulster, 
t  Shire,  adv.  Obs.  [OE.  scire,  f.  SHIRE  a.] 

1.  Brightly ;   clearly. 

a  1000  Andreas  835  OS  baet  dryhten  forlet  dsescandelle 
scire  scinan.  a  1300  Havelok  916  [Ich  kan]  ktndlen  ful  wel 
a  fyr,  And  maken  it  to  brennan  shir.  13. .  Gaiv.  fy  Gr.  Knt. 

!  956  Hir  brest  &  hir  bry^t  brote  bare  display-ed,  Schon 
schyrer  ben  snawe.  c  1470  Gol.  $  Gaiv.  610  The  sone  in 

*  the  sky  wes  schynyng  so  schir.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  n. 
v.  14  Quhen  the  taknyng  or  the  bail  of  fire  Rais  fro  the 

I    kingis  schip,  wpbirnyng  schire. 

2.  With  main  force,  mightily ;  sheer  or  straight 
down. 

0900  CYSEWULF  Christ  1141  Scire  burstan  muras  and 


SHIBENESS. 

stanas.  r  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  3045  O  moreen,  al  swilc  time  al 
sir,  Thunder,  and  hail,  and  leuenes  fir,  Cam  wel  vnghere. 
13..  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  506  Schyre  schedez  b«  rayn  in 
schowrez  ful  warme.  1508  DUNBAR  '1'ita  Mori  it  Wemen  22 
Kemmit  was  thair  cleir  hair,  and  curiouslie  sched  Attour 
thalr  schulderis  doun  schyre,  schyning  full  bricht. 

Shire,  obs.  form  of  SIRE  sb. 
Shire  clothe,  obs.  form  of  CERECLOTH. 
c  1450  Brut  1 1 .  430  Thanne  was  his  body  enbawmyd . .  and 
closid  in  shire  clothe. 

Shiref(e,  obs,  forms  of  SHERIFF. 

Shi 're- ground.  Hist.  Country  divided  into 
shires ;  a  tract  of  country  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  authorities  of  a  shire. 

1533-6  ^c*  27  Hen.  yill>  c.  26  §24  The  said  liberties  shall 
continue  and  be  used  in  every  Lordshipp  parcel!  of  the  said 
Duchie  [of  Lancaster]  within  the  Dominion,  .of  Wales,  as 
the  liberties  of  the  said  Duchie  be  used  in  Shire  grounde 
and  not  Countie  Palantyne  within  this  Realme  of  England. 
1536  HP.  ROLAND  txMLtt.teCrwravtttfa  Strype  Eccl.  Mem. 
I.  App.  Ixxvii.  183  The  Proclamations  as  yet  for  the  Shire 
grounds  be  not  come  :  wherby  Justice  cannot  be  ministred 
in  Wales,  1556  Ir.  Act  3  -V  4  Ph.  %  Mary  c.  3  (1621)  251 
Within  sundry  Townes,  villages  and  other  waste  grounds 
of  this  Realme,  being  no  shire  grounds.  1586  J.  HOOKKR 
Hist.  Ire  1.  i8i/i  \nHolinshed)  Sir  John  Perot,  .first  thought 
it  best  to  bring  the  whole  land  into  shire  grounds,  whereby 
the  laws  of  England  might  haue  a  through  course  and  pas- 
sage. 1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  ii.  (1892)  31  And  so  he  con- 
tinued Earle  vntill  the  xxvij'h  yeere  of  his  Raigne  that 
Wales  was  reduced  to  sheere  ground.  1612  SIR  J.  DA  VIES 
Why  Ireland,  etc.  247  All  this  while,  the  Prouinces  of 
Conaght  and  Vlster.,were  not  reduced  to  Shire-Ground. 
1846  MITCHEL  Aodh  O'Neill  226  On  O'Neill's  part  the  con- 
ditions were  that  he  should,  .suffer  his  country  to  become 
'shire-ground',  and  admit  the  functionaries  of  English 
government. 

Shire  horse.  Also  shires  horse.  [See 
quot.  1888  ;  cf.  SHIRE  sb.]  A  horse  of  a  heavy 
powerful  breed,  used  for  draught,  chiefly  bred  in 
the  midland  counties  of  England,  Also  known  as 
the  Old  English  Black  Horse. 

1875  S.  SIDNEY  lik.  Horse  xii.  268  The  Shire  Horse.  1877 
Field  14  Apr.  447/3  The  Shires  or  Old  English  Cart  Horse. 
Ibid.,  Influential  breeders  of  the  Shires  horse  should  com- 
bine  together  and  [etc.].  [1888  SIR  W.  GILBEY  Great  Horse 
(1899)  52  Arthur  Young,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
..mentions  only  two  varieties  of  Cart  Horse  as  deserving 
attention,  namely,  the  Large  Black  Old  English  Horse, 
'  the  produce  principally  of  the  Shire  counties  in  the  heart 
of  England  and  the  Sorrel-coloured  Suffolk  Punch  '.]  1891 
Spectator  7  Mar.  340/1  The  show  of  '  Shire  horses  ',  as  the 
old  breed  of  the  English  cart-horse  is  now  generally  called. 

attrib.  1877  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  532  Those  confined  to 
the  '  Shire  '  horse  classes.  1887  Leamington  Spa  Courier 
30  Apr.  1/6,  8  grand  Shire  Horse  Colts  and  Fillies. 

Shire -laud.  rare.  [SHIRE  sb.~\  a.  =  SHIRK- 
GROUND,  b.  transf.  (^!  nonce-use?)  A  land  under 
regular  administration. 

1852  MUNDY  Antipodes  (1857)  19  Lands  beyond  the  shire- 
land  of  New  South  Wales.  1910  igt/t  Cent.  Mar.  428  Queen 
Elizabeth  turned  the  country  into  shireland. 

t  Shi-rely,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SHIRE  a.  +  -LY  2. 
Cf.  SHEEHLY.]  Brightly,  clearly;  purely. 

a  1*35  Ancr.  K.  154  Ase  ofte  ase  heo  wolden  bencchen 
schirliche  of  God,  ant  makien  clene  bonen.  13..  Gaw.  fy 
Gr.  Knt.  1880  pere  he  schrof  hym  schyrly,  &  schewed  his 
mysdedez.  c  1470  Gol.  fy  Gaw.  22  Of  siluer  and  saphir 
schirly  thai  schane. 

Shi'reman.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  (in  sense  2). 
[OK.  scirtnan,  scireman  :  see  SHIRE  st>.,  and  MAX.] 

1.  Old  Eng.  Law.    A  sheriff.      (Erroneously  ex- 
plained by  Lambarde  as  =  ealdorman*}. 

In  OE.  the  word  had  also  the  sense  of  :  holder  of  official 
charge  ', '  bailiff ', '  steward  '  (rendering  L.  prxpositus^  etc.*. 
c  1020  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  IV.  9/29  /ESelwine  scirman. 
1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramo.  Kent  343  Oure  Elders  before 
the  conquest,  had  their  tnalles  for  title  of  land,  and  other 
I    controuersies  in  each  shire,  before  a  Judge,  then  called  Alder- 
man, or  Shyreman. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  '  shires  '  (see  SHIRE  sb.  6). 
rti82S    FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia  II.  296  Aye,  I  knew   he 

;  must  be  a  shere-mau  by  his  tongue.    1874  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  494 

1  To  this  day  also,  an  East  Anglian  talks,  not  without  a  shade 

'  of  contempt,  of  an  inhabitant  of  another  county  as  a  sheeres 

\  man.     1909  A.  MORRISON  Green  Ginger  155  [Essex  speaker) 

|  '  Hut  a  shire  man  allus  was  a  fool J. 

Shi're-moot.  Hist.  [i.  SHIRE  sb.  +  MOOT 
;  s6.1 ;  after  OE.  stirgem6f.']  The  judicial  assembly 
of  the  shire  in  Old  English  times. 

[a  1036  in  Thorpe  Diplom.  Angl.  (1865)  336  Her  swutelab 
on  Sissum  gewrite  baet  an  scir^emot  saet  aet  >Ege!no9es 
stanebeCnutesda;^e  cinges.]  1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  225 
Amongst  Knouts  Collections,  one  is,  that  twise  in  the  yeer, 
the  Scyrejemot,  i.  the  Shiremote  (that  which  is  now  called 
the  Shirifes  Turne)  should  be  held,  and  that  in  it  should 
sit  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocesse,  and  the  Ealdorman.  1839 
KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  78  The  Shire-mote  or  County 
Court  met  twice  a  year.  1890  HOSMER  Ags.  Freedom  82 
The  time  was  coming  when  the  broad  suffrage  of  the  shire- 
moots  was  also  to  be  greatly  curtailed. 

J  Shi'reness.  Obs.    [f.  SHIRE  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  Clearness,  pureness. 

a  insAncr.  K.  386  Schirnesse  of  heorte  is  Codes  luue  one. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxviii.  130  Schirenes  of  bi  speches 
liohtes  wit  [Declaratio  sermonum  tuontm  Uluminat}. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  vi.  2  Sorow  for  his  synn  has  reft 
him  be  shyrnes  of..fleschly  lust,  as  druuynge  does  watere. 

2.  Thinness,  tenuity. 

1398  TREVISA  Bart  ft.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxxi.  (1495)  940  Also 
for  shyrenesse  of  partyes  in  thynne  matere  ben  many  poorer 
1530  PALSGR.  267/1  Shyrenesse  thynnesse,  delievre. 

SMrevalty,  obs.  form  of  SHRIEVALTY. 


SHIREWICK. 

Shireve,  obi.  form  of  SHERIFF. 
t  Shi'rewick.    Obs.    [f.  SHIRE  sb.  -f  -\VICK.] 
=  SHERIFFWICK. 

1460  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  382/2  Every  Shirref,  with  the 
power  and  myght  of  his  Shirwyk.  a  1513  KABVAN  Chron. 
vu.  327  In  this.xi.  yere  of  this  Kynge  Henry,  the  shyre- 
wyke  of  London  &  of  Myddlesex  were  lettyn  to  ferine.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  m.  v.  I.  57  The  Shire-wick  called  Prefecture 
Claudia, or  ForoClodij.  Idid.v.  xxix.  107  The  free  citie  Ala- 
banda,  whereof  that  shierewicke  or  j  urisdiciion  tooke  name. 

Shirgian,  SMrif(e  :  see  SURGEON,  SHERIFF. 
t  Shirk,  J^.1  Obs.  Also  7  shirke,  sherk,  shurk. 

[Peril,  a.  G.  schurke  pearlier  schork,  schttrk}  :  see 
SHARK  sb$\  A  needy,  disreputable  parasite;  one 
who  makes  a  living  by  sponging  on  others,  cheating 
at  play,  swindling,  or  the  like;  a  sharper,  =  SHARK 
sb*  i. 

1639  IJ-  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)]  Divers  Crahtree  Lect.  164 
You  are  an  Asse,  a  Shirke,  a  Rooke.  1667-8  PEPYS  Diary 
8  Mar.,  He  is  a  shirke,  who  owns  his  owing  me  io/.  for  his 
lady  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  yet  cannot  provide  to  pay 
me.  1681  HICKERINGILL  Char.  Sham  Plotter  2/1  When 
Shoals  of  these  Shirks,  these  Tories  and  Sham-Plotters 
appear  bare-fac't  in  any  Land  or  Nation,  they  are  as  Fatal 
.  .as  SworJ-Fishes,  Sharks,  and  Whales,  when  thrown  up 
in  the  Thames,  a  1700  li.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cmc,  Shitrk^ 
a  Sharper.  1710  Medley  No.  12  Some.. may  be  reckon'd 
tame  Creatures,  such  as  are  those  Shirks  that  ply  about 
Great  Tables.  1730  HAILEV  (fol.),  Shirk,  a  sharping  Fellow 
that  lies  upon  the  Catch,  as  the  Shark-fish. 

Shirk  (J§ik),  sb?    [f.  SHIRK  v.\ 

1.  One  who  shirks  (work,  obligations). 

1818  ttlackw.  Afag.  III.  402  He. .Reviled  the  Butchers 
as  Poltroons  and  shirks.  1883  JESSOPP  A  ready  iv,  The 
shambling  and  scrofulous  shirk  whom  you  may  find  any 
niqht  soaking  at  the  pothouse. 

2.  An  act  or  the  practice  of  shirking,   rare. 

1877  FTRNIVALL  Leopold  Shaks.  Introd.  85  We  saw  the 
many  shirks  from  doing  his  duty  of  which  Hamlet  was 

Kuilty.     1897  Daily  News  3  June  5/7  Leisure— and  shirk  — 
ave  been  the  characteristics  of   the   proceedings  of  this 
remarkable  body. 

I  Shirk,  sb.'&  Obs.  rare~l.  [Prob.  a.  Ger.  dial. 
schirk  (in  Nemnich  1793).]  The  sturgeon. 

1705  HICKEFINCILL  Priest-cr.  \\.  \\.  27  For  a  Whale's 
Throat  is  narrower  to  my  knowledge  then  a  Fish  ^called  a 
Shirk)  but  of  two  Yards  long. 

Shirk  (Jwk),  V-  Also  7  sherke,  shurk,  shirke, 
7-8  sherk.  [Belongs  to  SHIRK  jA1 ;  see  SHARK 
v.  i.] 

•fl.  intr.  To  practise  fraud  or  trickery,  esp. 
instead  of  working  as  a  means  of  living ;  to  prey 
or  sponge  npon  others ;  rarely  to  pilfer  (from 
another).  Obs.  Cf.  SHARK  z/.1  i  b. 

1633  MARMION  Fine  Comp.  iv.  i.  G  3  b,  Thou  shall  follow 
the  Court  like  a  Baboone,  when  a  thousand  proper  fellowes 
shall  sherke  for  their  ordinary.  [1638:  see  SHIRKING  vbl. 
sb.\  1640  HARBOTTLE  GRIMSTOXK  Sp,  Ho.  Comni.  18  Dec., 
He  [sc.  Abp.  Laud]  might  have  spent  his  time  much  better 
..than  thus  sherking  and  raking  in  the  Tobacco  Shops. 
1655  tr.  Sorefs  Com.  Hist.  Francion  m.  74  How  well  he 
could  practice  the  Lawes  of  pilfering,  by  sherking  on  his 
Disciples  [orig.  Yr.friponantsur  ses  disciples],  to  feast  his 
friends.  1699  E.  S — CY  Country  Gentl.  I'atie  J\L  77,  I 


Disciples  [orig.  Yr.friponantsur  ses  disciples],  to  feast  his 
friends.     1699  E.  S — CY  Country  Gentl.  I'atie  M.  77, 
utterly  lose  my  Pitty,  when  I  see  one  of  these  Wretche 


shirking  about  in  Rags.  1709  W.  REEVES  tr.  Apol.  Justin 
Martyr^  Tertullian,  %  Min.  Felix  (1716;  I.  4  The  Platonist 
Amelius,..upon  reading  the  first  Verses  of  his  [S.  John's] 
Gospel,  cry'd  out,  Per  Jovem  Barbaras  isle  cum  Platone 
iiostro  scntit)  By  Jove  this  Barbarian  has  been  shirking 
from  our  Master  Plato.  1850  C.  MATHEWS  Moneypenny 
xviii,  He  saves  him  from  a  house  a-fire,  and . .  he  sends  him 
off  next  morning  to  shirk  for  himself. 

fb.  trans.  To  obtain  by  cunning  or  by  sponging. 
Also  to  shirk  up.  Obs.     Cf.  SHARK  v\  2. 


.  34  Small  matter  that  was  shirk'd  up  i 

ome  of  Cartes's  acquaintance,  and  spoyled  in  the  telling. 

2.  intr.  To   go  evasively  or  slyly ;  to  slink,  to 
sneak  away,  oi4t,  etc.   ^rarely  said  of  things. 

1681  Trial  of  S.Colledgc  25  Mr.  Dugd..  .You  said  Rowley 
was  gone,  the  Rogue  was  afraid  of  himself,  he  was  shirked 
away.  1806  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hunt.  Life  (1826)  ix. 
xl,  Trying  often  to  harpoon  a  floating  pat  of  butter,  which, 
as  often,  slips  aside,  or  ducks  and  shirks  under  your  knife. 
1818  G.  COLMAN  Two  Parsons  Poet  Vagaries  (ed.  3)  154 
Polyglot  Behind  the  bed-curuin  had  goi,  Shirking,  and 
dodging  From  his  Co-Partner.  1850  THACKERAY  Penaennis 
Ui,  He  and  his  comrades  had  been  obliged  to  shirk  on  board 
at  night,  to  escape  from  their  wives.  1867  Miss  BROUGHTON 
Cometh  Up  xxxiil,  Sometimes.  .1  managed  to  shirk  out  by 
myself. .and  dawdle.. about  the  park.  1874  BARING-GOULD 
Yorksh.  Oddities  I.  236,  I.. came  shirking  round  towards 
t'back  door  iY  yard. 

tb.  To  withdraw  or  draw  back  through  lack  of 
courage  from  one's  word  oifrorn  an  engagement. 

1778  CRISP  Let.  to  Afiss  Burney  8  Dec.,  Don't  imagine. . 
that  1  am  retracting  or  shirking  back  from  what  I  have  said 
above.  1820  BYRON  Let.  7  Sept.  in  Moore  Life  (1839)  453/2 
One  of  the  cities  shirked  from  the  league. 

3.  trans.  To  evade  (a  person,  his  conversation, 
acquaintance,  etc.);  to  avoid  meeting,  to  dodge, 
*  give  the  slip*  to.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1787  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  June  (1842)  III.  378  They 
have  all  a  really  most  undue  dislike  of  her,  and  shirk  her 
conversation,  and  fly  to  one  another,  to  discourse  on  hunting 


tends  he  d'on't  see  her  coming  up.     1837  HT.   MARTIXEAU 
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See.  Atticr.  II.  121  Nor  would  I  ..throw  the  slightest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  escape  of  any  one  of  the  slaves  who  may 
be  about  to  shirk  their  masters.  1851  MAYIIEW  Land. 
Labour  I.  384/2  Us  sailor  chaps  sometimes  shirks  the 
Custom-house  lubbers,  sharp  as  they  are. 

b.  At  Eton  :    To  avoid  meeting   (a  master,  a 
sixth -form  boy)  when  out  of  bounds.     Also  absol. 

1821  R.  DURNFORD  Rashletgh  Letter-bag  vi,  in  Etonian 
(1823)  III.  182,1 .  .began  to  consider  ..if  I  could  have  offended 
him  by  not  shirking  him  out  of  bounds.  1869  BLAKK- 
HUMFREY  Eton  Boating  Bk.  Introd.  i  The  necessity  of  all 
but  the  Sixth  Form  being  obliged  to  shirk  the  Masters, 
and  of  all  the  Lower  Boys  having  to  shirk  the  Sixth  Form. 
1910  GOLDW.  SMITH  AY«//«.  iii.  38  If  you  met  a  master 
outside  the  nominal  bounds  you  had  to  'shirk',  that  is,  to 
make  a  show  of  keeping  out  of  sight. 

4.  To  evade  (one's  duty,  work,  obligations,  etc.). 

1783  GROSE  Diet*  Vulgar  T.t  Shfrk.  to  sherk,  to  evade  ; 
to  sherk  one's  duty.  1835  MARRYAT  y.  Faithful  xxxviii, 
Father  says  we  may,  if  we  do  our  duty,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  shirk  mine.  1842  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  II.  377  They  usually 
shirk  the  subject.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  ix,  Let  him  . . 
shirk  the  resolute  honest  work  that  brings  wages,  and  he 
will  presently  find  himself  [etc.].  1880  L.  STKI-HF.N  rope 
v.  126  This  trick.. was  intended.. to  shirk  responsibility. 

b.  U.S.  To  shift   (responsibility,  etc.)  on  to  or 
upon  (another  person).     Also  with  off. 

1845  LOWELL  Let.  to  C.  F.  Briggs  21  An-.,  Lett.  1894  I. 
rn,  I  would  almost  give  half  the  rest  of  my  life  if  I  might 
shirk  off  upon  somebody  else  nllthat  is  generally  considered 
the  pleasant  result  of  a  literary  reputation.  1863  \V.  PHIL- 
LIPS .S/.  xvi.  368  Having  shirked  it  on  to  the  North. 

c.  absol.  To   practise   evasion    of  work,    one's 
duties,  responsibilities,  etc. 

1853  THACKERAY  Kng.  Hum.  iii.  (1900)  518  He  was  shirk- 
ing  at  the  tavern.  1865  J.  G.  HOLLAND  Plain  Ta'.k  iv.  119 
The  disposition  to  shirk  seems  to  be  constitutional  with  the 
human  race.  1886  \V.  H.  LONG  Diet*  /.  Wight  Dial...  '  He's 
ben  and  shirked  off  wi'out  dooen  his  work  '.  (  He's  too  windy 
by  half,  and  he's  sure  to  shirk  out  on'tzomehow  or  noiher  \ 

Hence  Shi-rking-  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  Also 
Shi-rker,  one  who  shirks  (duty,  work,  etc.). 

1634  BP.  RAISBOWE  Labour  (:635>  40  Let  this  shirking 
generation  be  cast  out.  1638  HOLLAND  tst  Disc.  Xary 
(1896)  54  '  1' were  safer . .  to  give  them  a  certain  competent  fee, 
than  by  an  uncertain  reward  to  expose  them  to  shirking 
\_Penn  HIS,  sharking].  1668  ROLLI;  A  bridgntent  53  You  are 
a  sherking  Attorney.  1736  Disc.  W itclicraft  ^y.  These  kind 
of  shirking  People,  a  Generation  of  impudent  Liars.  1799 
GEO.  [IV]  in  Paget  Papers  (1896)  I.  150,  I  can  safely  swear 
I  never  flinched  one  [glass],.  .&  you  well  know  I  am  not  even 
upon  indifferent  occasions  a  Shirker.  1862  Rep.  Pitbl. 
Schools  Conirii.  (1864)  111.  283  (Eton)  Have  you  an  v  opinion 
as  to  the  system  of  shirking  V  1877  FREEMAN  I^orm.  Conq, 
(ed.3)  I.  App.  621  Against  plain  facts  and  probabilities  we  have 
nothing  to  set  except  the  shirkings  and  twistings  of  Dudo's 
rhetoric.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl.  i.  v,  '  Search  him, 
some  of  you  shirking  lubbers  ',  he  cried.  lOS+Macttt,  Mag. 
Nov.  4/1  Lord  Mahnesbury..  was  no  shirker  of  work.  1899 
SHEARMAN,  etc.  Football  242  Any  shirking,  .must  be  sup- 
pressed at  once. 

Shirky  (pMki)j  «•  rare.  [f.  SHIRK  v.  +  -v1.] 
Characterized  by  or  given  to  shirking. 

1847  HALLIWELL  s.  v.  Shirk,  Shirky,  deceitful.  Siwth. 
1897  [see  SCUFFLE  v.1  6J.  1897  Daily  Sfivs  3  June  5/7 
Leisure — and  shirk — have  been  the  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, .and  leisurely — and.  .shirky — they  will  continue. 

t  Skirl,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SHIBL  a.  ;  cf. 
SKIRL  sb.~\  A  shrill  cry. 

1598  Q.  ELIZ.  tr.  Pint  an  It  iii.  21  Lest  stranger,  .shirles 
might  heare  that  maiden  gaue  for  Skourge. 

Shirl  (j^-il;,  a.  anda^/z;.  Ol>s.t\t.  dial.  Forms: 
4  schirlle,  5-6  schyrle,  6  shirle,  shyrie,  (com far. 
BhirleT,snfer/.  shirllest),  6,9dY<r/.  shirl,  [Meta- 
thetic  form  of  SHRILL  o.]  A.  adj. 

1.   =SHRILL  a.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1418-20  J.  PAGE  Siege  cf  Rouen  in  Hist.  Coll.  Citizen 
Loud.  i,Camden)45  With  that  they  crytlealle  '  Nowe  welle ', 
Al  so  schyrle  as  any  belle.  1530  PALSGR.  726,  i,  I  sownde 
schyrle,  as  a  mannes  or  womannes  voice  that  crieth  lowd, 
je  clicque.  c  1567  ABP.  PARKER  Ps,  Y  iij  b.  Of  which  instru- 
ments some  as  the  harpe  were  lowde  and  shirle.  1394  PLAT 
Jcu'clt-htf.  i.  14  This  salt  giveth  sound..,  and  without  the 
sounde  no  mettall  will  ring  in  his  shirle  voyce.  1828  [CARR] 
Craven  Gloss,  s.  v.  Her  shirl  voice  rings  i  my  ears,  1869 
Lonsdale  Gloss.t  Shirl t  .sin  iii. 

f2.  Of  the  hair:  Rough.   Obs.  rare. 

1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vui.  905  Hir  heare  was  harsh 
and  shirle  [liirtus  erat  cnnis}.     Ibid,  xv,  235  With  shirle 
thinne  heare  as  whyght  as  snowe. 
fB.  adv.  Shrilly.   Obs. 

(11300  Leg.  Gregory  415  Rede  and  sing  schirlle.  1583 
GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  viii.  45/2  Gods  voyce  ought  to 
sounde  shirler  noweadayes  in  the  Gospell,  than  it  did  in  the 
Lawe. 

Shirl  (pjl),  z*-1  Now  dial.  Also  7  shurl, 
9  sherl.  [app.  an  extended  form  of  SHEAR  v.  : 
see  -LE  3.]  trans.  To  trim  with  shears,  spec,  (see 
quot.  1802-19).  Hence  Shi'rlingzVV.  sb.  Also 
Shirl  sb.,  a  trimming. 

1688  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  2323/4  Stolen.. a  bright  bay  Geld- 
ing.., his  mane  shirled  halfway.  1688  HOLME  Armoury 
u.  252/2  Shurling  of  a  Cock,  is  to  trim  the  ends  of  his  band, 
or  neck  feathers.  1775  J.  WATSON  Hist.  Halijajc  546 
(Vocab.)  Shirl^  to  cut  with  shears.  1802-19  REF.S  Cyct., 
Skerling)  or  Skirling  Lam&s,  in  Rural  Kconomy,  the  prac- 
tice of  cutting  or  shearing  the  short  woolly  coats  or  cover- 
ings of  these  young  animals  in  the  summer  season.  1828 
[€ARR]  Craven  Gloss,  s.  v..  'To  shirl  a  fleece  of  wool',  to 
cut  off  the  clotted  ends  before  it  be  teazed  or  carded.  1869 
Lonsdale  Gloss.t  Skirlitis,  the  fleeces  of  lambs.  1897  Leeds 
Merc.  Suppl.  22  May  (E.D.D.),  Ah  doan't  want  pollin' 
cloise;  Ah  nobbut  want  shirlin.  IHti.,  Ah've  nobbut  bed 
a  shirl  this  time. 


SHIRRED. 

Shirl  (pil),  v>-  north.  In  8  shurl.  [App. 
formed  (with  frequentative  suffix  :  see  -LE  3)  on  a 
vb.  corresponding  to  G.  dial,  schtirren,  schorren, 
to  slide  on  the  ice.]  intr.  To  slide  (see  also  quot. 
1826).  Hence  ShiTling-  vbL  sb.  Also  Shl'rler, 
one  who  ( shirls  ' ;  Shirl  sl>.,  a  slule. 

1790  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Shnrl,  to  shurl,  to  slide,  a1; 
upon  ice.  North.  1826  SOL-THEY  Let.  25  Jan.,  Lett.  1856 
III.  525  My  girls  are  good  shirlers. . . Shirling  is  neither 
sliding  nor  skating,  but  a  sort  of  intermediate  motion,  per- 
formed in  the  common  clogs  of  this  country  [Cumberland!. 
i%&  Lakelami  li-'ords  in  i'enrith  Ol'scrver  17  May(E.D.D.1, 
Ther's  a  grand  shirl  on  t'  pond. 

Shirl,  obs.  form  of  SCHORL. 

1776  G.  EDWARDS  Elem.  Fossihgy  109  Basal tes,  or  shirl, 
or  cockle.  1789  T.  WILLIAMS  Min.  KingJ.  II.  17^  >hirl  1-- 
a  hard  and  heavy  substance,  of  a  shining  jet  black. 

Shirlcock  Cjaulkpk).  dial.  Also  shelcock, 
shircock,  shrillcock.  [f.  SHIUL  a.  +  COCK  sb.] 
The  Missel  Thrush,  Turdus  viscivorus. 

^1790  PEGGE  Derbicisins,  S/iirl  cock,  a  thrush.  1859 
W.  DICKINSON  Citmierld.  Gloss.t  Skellc0ck,.,\\&  missel 
thrush.  1869  Lonsdale  Glosst,  Shircock,  the  missel-thrush. 
1882  \V.  DICKINSON  Rttnin.  IT.  Cninbld.  21  (CumUd.  GL  ss. ;, 
I  heard  a  shelcock  sin^'  about  nine  o'clock. 

Shirley.  Obs.  or  spurious.  [Cf.  (i.  $thirkyt 
given  by  Nemnich  as  a  name  for  the  bird  Tanagiw 
inititaris^  An  alleged  name  for  '  a  bird  by  some 
called  the  greater  bullfinch'  (\VA 

1796  XFMM.JM /V/>x-/.  /..*.r.,  F.'ig.  891/1  Shirty,  Tana- 
Sia.  1828-32  \\'KB-;[KK  (citing  l Diet?}.  Hence  m  many 
later  Diets. 

t  Shrrling,  a.  Obs.  m/v—1.  [f.  SHIRL  a.  + 
-IXG^.  Cf.  SKIRLING///,  a.]  Shrill-sounding. 

1592  WVRLLV  Armorie,  Ld,  Chamios  97  Tliere  cals  A 
shirling  home,  with  sharp  sownd  eccoing. 

t  Shirlly,  adv.  Obs.  Also  5  shyrly,  6  shirlely. 
ff.  SHIRL  a.  +  -LY  -.]  Shrilly. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvni.  six.  759  Then  she  shryked 
shyily  and  felle  doune  in  a  swoune.  1565  GOLDING  Grid's 
ML'!,  iv.  ^1567)  49  b,  Bewailing  their  despi>;ht  By  chirping 
shirlly  to  themselues.  1583  —  Calvin  on  Dent.,  To  Cath. 
Ch.  7  iiij  b,  Albeeit  that,  .the  praises  of  God  do  ring  shirlely 
to  mer.s  vnderstanding  in  the  psalms  and  songs. 

Shirmer  ^ Ja'jmaa).  local.     (See  quots.) 

1823  1'.  BOND  E.  fy  IV.  Looe  77  The  pilchards  are  seen., 
playing  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thereby  rendering 
the  spot  of  a  darker  colour..  .Such  fish,  so  appearing,  are 
called  Shirmers.  1847  Zoologist  V.  1645  As  the  summer 
advances,  the  stragglers  [sc.  pilchards]  associate  into  small 
companies ;  these  again  unite  into  larger  ones  called 
'shirmers  '. 

Shirp,  v.  Sc.  [Perh.  a  use  of  shirp  SHARP  v.] 
intr.  To  wither,  shrink,  shrivel.  Also  with  atvay. 


shirped  away,  and  cryned  into  a  shadow. 

Hence  Shirpit  a.,  *  pinched  ',  wasted,  shrivelled. 
[Cf.  SHILPIT  aJ\ 

1821  GM.T  Ann.  Parish  xlvii,  His  nose  was  shirpit  and 
sharp.  1896  It.  JOHNSTON  Dr.  Con£alton*s  Legacy  i.  13 
Yon  shirpet  body,  the  factor. 

Shirp,  obs.  form  of  CHIRP  v. 
Shirr  (pj),^.  L\S.    Also  shir  {Diets.}.    [Of 
obscure  origin.] 

1.  Elastic  webbing  ;  also,  the  elastic  thread  used 
in  its  composition. 

1858  SIMMOS[>S/?/C/.  Trade,  S/tirrt  an  insertion  of  elastic 
cord  between  two  pieces  of  cloth.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch,, 
Rubber-cutting  Machine,  .  .  for  making  threads  of  caoutchouc 
for  shirrs.  Shirr,  (Fabric),  an  elastic  cord  inserted  in  cloth 
or  between  two  pieces. 

2,  Gathered  trimming,  gathering.     Shirr-Stritig 
=  shirring  string. 

1891  in  Century  Diet.  1895  SARAH  M.  H.  GARDNER 
Quaker  Idyls  i,  The  stiff  bonnets  were  relieved  by  silk  shirrs 
of  brown  or  gray.  190*  Delineator  Dec.  623  A  shirr-string, 
run  through  an  underfacing,  provides  the  means  of  closing. 

Shirr  (Jai),  v.  U.S.  Also  shir  (in  Diets.). 
[?  Back-formation  from  SHIRUED  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  gather  or  draw  up  (textile  material) 
by  means  of  parallel  threads.  «  GAUGE  v.1  8. 

189*  rail  Malt  Gaz.  22  Sept.  1/3  A  beautiful  gown..  of 
prelate  purple  velvet  made  in  the  loose  blouse  fashion, 
shirred  into  a  yoke  of  gold  and  gem  embroidery.  1896 
Godey's  Mag.  Feb.  323/2  Pretty  shades  may  be  made  by 
simply  taking  a  piece  of  crepe  paper,  .and  shirring  it  several 
times,  leaving  sufficient  at  the  top  to  form  a  full  ruffle. 

2.  Cookery.  *  To  poach  (eggs)  in  cream  instead 
of  water'  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

Shirred  (pjd),  a,  U.S.  [f.  SHIRR  sb.  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Having  elastic  threads  woven  into  the  texture. 
1847  WEBSTER,  Shirref  a  term  applied  to  articles  having 

lines  or  cords  inserted  between  two  pieces  of  cloth,  as  the 
lines  of  India  rubber  m  shirred  suspenders.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet,  flffcb.,  Shirred  Goods,  (Fabric),  goods  with  elastic 
cords  (shirrs)  interwoven  in  suspenders,  garters,  etc.  i88a 
[see  SHIRRING  vbl.  sb.\, 

2.  Gathered  ;  ornamented  by  or  with  SHIRRING. 
1860  SUSAN   WAKNER  Say  <y  Seal  Ixxii,  A  simply  plain 

shirred  spring  bonnet  of  blue  and  white  silk.  IQOO  LLIZ.  L, 
BANKS  in  19/A  Cent.  XLVIII.  791  A  perfectly-fitting  gown 
..with  ..  ruffles  and  finely-shirred  lace.  1907  KATE  D. 
WIGGIN  Old  Pettbody  Pew  v.  1  14  Dark-haired  Nancy  under 
the  shadow  of  her  shirred  muslin  hat. 


3,   Cookery.  (See  quot.  1892.) 
1883  SALA  Atner.  Rcvis.  I.  xxii.  302  ' 


1883  SALA  Atner.  Rcvis.  I.  xxii.  302  'That  woman's  shirred 
eggs  and  sugar-cured  ham  should  immortalise  her',  the 

yu 


SHIRKEL. 

sleeping-car  '  Cap'n  '  gravely  remarked.  1892  Garrett's 
Encycl.  Cookery  I.  566/2  Shirred  Eggs.—  Butter  the  inside 
of  a  deep  plate,  break  into  it  as  many  Eggs  as  will  cover  the 
bottom,  shake  a  little  pepper  and  salt  over  them,  place  bits 
of  butter  all  over,  put  them  into  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

Sllirrel  (Ji'ral).  Sc.  (Common  in  the  i6th  c.) 
Forms  :  6  scherald,  -et(t,  -att,  -ard,  cheritt, 
soheirritt,  8  shirrel,  9  shirrot,  shurral.  [In 
1  6th  c.  scherald,  1  f.  scher-  SHEAR  ».,  to  cut.  (The 
final  -Id  developed  divergently  into  /  and  /.)] 
A  turf. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  vm.  iii.  190  And  he  hym  self  the 
Troiane  men  fut  het  On  sonkis  of  gresy  scheraldis  hesdoun 
set.  1554-3  Burgh  Rec.  Etiin.  (iSji)  II.  360  Item,  for 
scheratts  and  devatts  ix".  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  336  The  fluir  laid  witht  greine 
cherittis  [z'.r.  scheirrittis].  1397  in  Spalding  Club  Misc. 
(1841)  I.  143  Thow..keist  a  grene  truffor  scherard,  and  laid 
the  new  calffit  calff  theirvpon.  1755  R.  FORBES  Ajax,  Jrnl. 
to  Portsmouth  29  Our  ..coach-man  turned  o'er  our  gallant 
cart  amon  a  heap  o'  shirrels,  an'  peat-mow.  Ibid.  50  Shirrels, 
turf.  1808  JAMIESON,  Shirrot,  a  turf  or  divot,  Banffs. 
1826  D.  ANDERSON  Poems  (ed.  2)  9  (E.D.D.)  Hardly  a 
shurral  Even  to  rest  a  fire. 


Shirring  (Js'rirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  SHIRR  v.  (?  and 
st,,)  +  -ING  17\    The  action  of  SHIRR  v.  ;  also  concr. 


of  the  runnings  [etc.].  Ibid.  447  Shirrings  are  close  Run- 
nings, or  cords  inserted  between  two  pieces  of  cloth,  as  the 
lines  of  indiarubber  in  Shirred  Braces  or  Garters,  or  the 
drawing  and  puckering  up  any  material.  1908  ELIZ.  ROBINS 
Come  .5-  Find  Me  v.  Miss  Mar  must  have  her  things  made 
plainer.  No  puffing,  no  shirring. 

b.  Comb. :  shirring  string  (see  quot.). 
1891   Century   Diet.,   Shirring  string,  a  string  or  _cord 
passed  between  the  two  thicknesses  of  a  double  shirred 
fabric,  so  as  to  make  the  small  gathers  closer  or  looser  at 
pleasure. 

Shirrot,  variant  of  SHIRREL. 

Shirrow,  north,  form  of  SHREW  (mouse). 

Shirry  (Jari),  a.  [f.  SHIRR  sb.  +  -Y.]  Shirred, 
puckered. 

1904  Elect.  World  t,  Engin.  20  Feb.  374  (Cent.  Diet. 
Suppl.)  The  blow  of  the  lay  becomes  uneven.,  and  'shirry1 
cloth  is  the  result. 

Shirry,  obs.  f.  SHEKRY  rf.i,  var.  SHERRY  sb.- 
and  f.l 

SMrt  (pJt),  sb.  Forms  :  I  seyrte,  3  s(c)hurte, 
(sehuyrte,  sourte,  seorte),  4  schirte,  sserte, 
4-5  sohert(e,  schorte,  4-6  sherte,  5  sehyrt,  5-6 
sh'yrt(e,  shurt(e,  shirte,  shorte,  (5  shyrth,  6 
shertt,  sherth),  6-  shirt.  [OE.  seyrte  wk.  fern, 
corresponds  formally  to  MDu.  schorte  (mod.Du. 
schorl  fern.)  apron,  MLG.,  LG.  schort(e,  schorl, 
schorte  apron  (locally  also  thin  gown  worn  by 
women),  G.  schiine  fem.  apron  (not  found  before 
late  i  yth  c.),  ON.  skyrta  shirt  (Sw.  skjorta,  Da. 
skjorte  shirt  ;  from  the  ON.,  with  unexplained 
difference  of  sense,  is  Eng.  SKIRT  sb.~) :— OTeut. 
type  *skurtjon-,  prob.  f.  *skurto-  SHORT  a.,  the 
various  senses  which  the  sb.  has  in  the  Teut.  lan- 
guages being  probably  diverse  applications  of  the 
original  sense  '  short  garment '.  A  cognate  form 
*skurto-z  is  represented  by  MHG.,  mod.G.  schurz 
masc.,  apron.] 

1.  An  undergarment  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  made  of  linen,  calico,  flannel,  silk,  or  other 
washable  material.  Originally  always  worn  next 
to  the  skin  (cf.  2  e) ;  now  sometimes  an  undershirt 
or  '  vest '  is  worn  beneath  it.  Formerly  a  garment 
common  to  both  sexes  (cf.  CHEMISE),  but  now  an 
article  of  male  attire  with  long  sleeves  (often  ter- 
minating in.  wristbands  or  cuffs).  Also,  an  infant's 
undergarment  with  short  body  and  sleeves. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  OE.  is  obscure,  as  the_  only 
instance  of  its  occurrence  is  a  gloss  in  which  the  meaning  of 
the  Latin  word  was  probably  not  understood. 

Boiled  shirt  (U.S.),  a  white  linen  shirt  as  distinguished 
from  a  coloured  or  flannel  shirt.  Coloured  skirt,  one  made 
of  a  coloured  material,  as  distinguished  from  a  white  shirt. 
Day  shirt,  a  more  emphatic  name  for  the  shirt  worn  during 
the  day  time  as  distinguished  from  a  NIGHT-SHIKT.  t//w- 
torical  shirt,  '  one  adorned  with  worked  or  woven  figures ' 
(Fairholt).  Illustrated  shirt,  jocularly  used  for  coloured 
shirt.  Also  HAIR-SHIRT,  HALK-SHIRT. 

[a  1000  Boulogne  Glosses  143  in  Germania  (N.  S.)  XI.  393 
Seyrte  prxtexta,  tunecan  iogx.\  c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hotn. 
139  He  turnde  ut  of  be  burh  into  wilderne..  and  ches.  .stiue 
here  to  shurte  and  gret  sac  to  curtle.  c  1205  LAY.  23761 
Warp  he  an  his  rugge.  .asnne  cheisil  scurte  [c  1275  seorte]  & 
aenne  pallene  curtel.  1340  Ayenb.  191  He  yaf  ofte  his  kertel 
and  his  sserte  to  be  poure  uor  god.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T. 
r  197  Where  been  thanne  the  gaye  Robes  and  the  smale 
shetesand  the  softe shertes?  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL .&£.  Nurture 
871  Se  that  youre  souerayne  haue  clene  shurt  &  breche. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  i.  (1520)  ?b/i  Hercules,  .was 
betrayed  by  a  sherte  that  Deyanira  his  wyfe  sent  hym  em- 
poysoned.  1509-10  Act  i  Hen.  yill,  c,  14  §  i  And  that 
no  manne  undre  the  degree  of  a  Knyght  were  any  garded 
or  pynshed  Sherte.  1530  PALSGR.  267/1  Shirt  for  a  man, 
chemise.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  i.  81  Pale  as  his  shirt, 
his  knees  knocking  each  other,,  .he  comes  before  me.  1625 
FLETCHER  Cust.  Country  ii.  i,  Having  a  Mistris,  sure  you 
should  not  be  Without  a  neate  historicall  shirt.  1705  ADDI- 
SON  Italy  5  (Monaco},  We  here  saw  several  Persons,  that  in 
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the  midst  of  December  had  nothing  over  their  Shoulders  but 
their  Shirts.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  v.  ii.  II.  483  A  credit- 
able day-labourer  would  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  public 
without  a  linen  shirt.  1799  H.  MITCHELL  Scotticisms  77 
A  shirt  is  a  man's  under  garment ;  a  shift  is  a  woman's. 
Many  of  the  Scotch  use  shirt  for  both.  1851  MAYHEW  Land. 
Lal<our\.  51/2  Coloured,  or  '  illustrated  shirts  ',  as  they  are 
called,  are  especially  objected  to  by  the  men  [costermongers]. 
1854  M^CLURE  Rocky  Mts.  412  (Farmer)  In  order  to  attend 
the  Governor's  reception  I  borrowed  a  boiled  shirt.  1869 
DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  n.  i,  Bradley  Headstone  in  his.. decent 
white  shirt,  .looked  a  thoroughly  decent  young  man.  1896 
A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  Ixii,  They  shook,  they 
stared  as  white's  their  shirt. 

If  Shirt  of  fire  (poet.)  :  the  tunica  molesta  (Juvenal 
Sat,  viii.  235),  a  tnnic  'smeared  with  inflammable 
materials '  (Seneca  Ep.  xiv.  5)  in  which  persons 
condemned  to  death  by  burning  were  enveloped. 

1852  ALEX.  SMITH  Life  Drama  ii.  225  Like  a  pale  martyr 
in  his  shirt  of  fire. 

b.  Bloody  shirt :  a  blood-stained  shirt  exhibited 
as  a  symbol  of  murder  or  outrage.  Also  fig. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  vi.  (Sommer)  25  b,  People.. 
hauing  no  banners,  but  bloudie  shines  hanged  vpon  long 
staues.  1788  GIIIBON  Dec!.  %  F.  1.  V.  266  The  bloody  shirt 
of  the  martyr  was  exposed  in  the  mosch  of  Damascus.  1840 
[L.  CteS\France  44  (Cent.),  [Foucher  adds]  It  is  by  spread- 
ing out  the  miseries  of  the  workmen,  the  bloody  shirt  of 
some  victim, .  .that  the  people  are  excited  to  take  arms.  1888 
New  York  Weekly  Times  21  Mar.  (Farmer),  It  is  repre- 
hensible . .  for  the  Bourbons  of  the  South  to  continue  to  play 
on  the  colour  line — the  Southern  bloody  shirt. 
C.  Shirt  of  hair :  =  HAIB-SHIRT. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bocltas  IX.  ix.  24  b,  Shortes  of  heer  were  also 
layde  asyde.  a  1550  Image  Ipocr.  iv.  222  in  Skelton's  ]Vks. 
(1843)  II.  441/2  Some  were  shurtes  of  heres.  1781  COWPER 
Truth  81  In  shirt  of  hair  and  weeds  of  canvass  dress'd, .. 
See  the  sage  hermit. 

d.  Shirt  of  mail  [=  F.  chemise  de  maille]. 

1522  in  loth  Kef.  Hist.  KISS.  Comm.  App.  v.  400  No 
kynde  of  armor,  as  shorte  of  maylle.  1392  STOW  Ann.  1086, 
400  harquebuts  in  shirts  of  maile  with  morins.  161 1  COTGR., 
I  lacqucmard,  a  coat,  or  shirt  of  maile.  1864  SKEAT  tr. 
U/ilancTs  Poems  356  How  shall  a  maid's  weak  hand  avail 
To  make  thee,  my  father,  a  shirt  of  mail? 

e.  With  qualifying  word  indicating  a  garment 
|   for  a  specific  purpose. 

1756-7" Kcyslers  Tra-j.  (1760)  IV.  183  For  once  bathing 
one  pays  six  creutzers,  and  five  more  for  the  use  of  a  bathing 
shirt.  1893  Stares'  Price  List,  Gentlemen's  Lawn  Tennis 
and  Cricketing  Shirts. ..Cotton  Football  Shirts. 

f.  Short  for  NIGHT-SHIET. 

1843  ABDY  Water  Cure  140  Shirts  and  sheets,  colder  than 
any  unfrozen  water  can  be,  are  safely  worn  and  lain  in  by 
many  persons,  who,,  during  a  hard  frost,  neither  warm  their 
beds  nor  their  shirts. 

g.  Applied  to  a  loose  garment  resembling  a  shirt. 
1553  EDEN  Treat.  New  Ind.  (Arb.)  22  Some  [inhabitants 

of  Bornei]  weare  shertes  of  gossampine  cotton,  some  beastes 
skinnes.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  India  I.  313  note,  The  women 
wear  a  shirt  like  that  of  the  men,  but  much  longer.  {Foot- 
note] They  call  this  shirt  Cameess.  1848  CURZON  Monasl. 
Levant  I.  ii.  (1897)  15  The  boat  returned  with  the  local 
authorities,  two  old  villagers,  in  long  blue  shirts. 

2.  Phrases,  a.  f  Into,  f  unto,  to  one's  (or  the) 
shirt,  so  as  to  leave  only  one's  shirt  as  a  covering. 
c  1290  Sta.  Crux  489  in  .J.  Eng.  Leg.  15  His  clobes  he  caste 
of  euer-ech-on  A-non  to  is  schurte  and  to  is  briech.  _  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Troylus  Hi.  1099  And  of  he  rente  vn-to  his  bare 
schirte.  CI45°  Mirk's  Festial  251  pen  bys  Emperoure.. 
dyspoylut  hym  to  his  schorte.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholay's  Voy.  I.  xx.  25  b,  The  prease  was  so  greate . .  some 
of  them,  .were  stripped  intoo  their  shyrtes.  1687  A.  LOVELL 
tr.  The-jenots  Trav.  i.  226  [They]  were  all  stript  to  the 
shirt  as  soon  as  they  had  been  taken.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Fables  cxxvii.  118  A  Prodigal  Young  Fellow  that  had  sold 
bis  Cloths  to  his  very  Shirt. 

b.  In  one's  shirt :  in  one's  night  attire  ;  without 
one's  outer  garments  ;  without  one's  coat  and  waist- 
coat. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  iv.  96  Save  of  a  doghtir  bat  y  left 
alas  Slepyng . .  Alas  y  ne  had  her  broght  in  her  shert.  1470-83 
MALORY  Arthur  x.  xxiv.  452  And  there  with  al  sir  Lamorak 
lepte  out  of  the  bedde  in  his  sherte.  1348  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  VIII,  63  Then  came  in  the  poore  younglinges . .  bounde 
in  ropes . .  one  after  another  in  their  shertes,  &  euery  one  a 
halter  about  his  neck.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  704. 
1593  —  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  57.  1592  Soliman  fy  Perseda 
I.  iii,  Where  in  a  shirt,  but  with  my  single  Rapier,  I  com- 
bated a  Romane.  1613  KYD  Sp.  Trag.  in.  xii,  Bring  me 
foorth  in  my  shirt,  and  my  gowne  vnder  myne_arme.  1744 
LOVE  Cricket  4  The  robust  Cricketer,  plays  in  his  Shirt. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  ii,  The  officer.. escaped  out  of  his 
bedroom  window,  and  fled  in  his  shirt.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr. 
Rev.  II.  iv.  iv,  General  Dumpuriez.. finds  the  street  covered 
with  '  four  or  five  thousand  citizens  In  tbeir  shirts '. 

f  c.  Since,  ere,  etc.  shapen  was  my  shirt :  since 

'  or  before  I  was  born,  esp.  with  reference  to  some- 
thing '  shapen '  or  decreed  before  one's  birth. 

£1385  CHAUCER  L.G.  W.  2629  Syn  fyrst  that  day  that 
shapyn  was  myn  sherte . .  So  ny  myn  herte  never  thing  me 
come  As  thou.  c  1386  —  Knt.'s  T.  1566  That  shapen  was 
my  deeth  erst  than  my  sherte.  c  1402  LYDG.  Compl.  HI.  Knt. 

'  489  Or  I  was  born,  my  desteny  was  sponne  By  Parcas 
sustren. . ;  For  they  my  deth  shopen  or  my  sherte.  a  1542 
WYATT  Lover  renounces  2  Alas.. the  carefull  chaunce, 
shapen  afore  my  shert. 

d.  (To  have)  not  a  shirt,  more  emphatically  (to 
have,  be  worth)  not  a  shirt  to  one's  back  :  no 
goods  or  possessions,  not  even  the  necessaries  of 
life.  (To  give  away)  the  shirt  off  one's  back  :  all 
one's  possessions, 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  1 186, 1  holde  hym  riche  al  hadde 
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he  nat  a  sherte.  1663  BRATHWAIT  Comment  Tiua  Tales 
(1901)  91  Admit  he  be  not  worth  a  Shirt  to  his  back,  he  has 
Wealth  enough,  who  holds  himself  content.  1771  SMOLLETT 
Humph.  Cl.,  To  Mrs.  Givyllim  28  Apr.  (1815)  51  He  would 
give  away  tbe  shirt  off  his  back.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F. 
(1787)  III.  xxxi.  202  note,  Augustus  had  neither  glass  to  his 
windows,  nor  a  shirt  to  his  back. 

t  e.  One's  shirt :  used  as  a  type  of  what  is 
nearest  to  one's  person.  Not  to  tell  one's  shirt : 
to  keep  a  matter  strictly  secret.  Near  is  my  shirt 
but  nearer  is  my  skin  :  a  proverb  meaning  that 
one's  own  interests  come  before  those  of  one's 
nearest  friends.  Obs. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  3  Hen.  IV,  20  The  kyng  began.. to 
muse  on  this  request,  and  not  without  a  cause,  for  in  dede 
it  touched  him  as  nere  as  his  sherte,  as  you  well  may 
perceiue  by  the  Genealogy.  1579  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk. 
(Camden)  67  To  have  every  on  in  continuall  ielouzye,  lest 
he  sitt  over  neere  there  schirtes  or  have  familiar  insighte  in 
ther  commendable  and  discommendable  qualityes.  1386 
EARL  LEICESTER  Let.  to  Walsingham  7  June  in  Corr. 
(Camden)  291,  I  will  warrant  him  hanged.. but  you  must 
not  tell  your  shirt  of  this  yet.  1596  LODGE  Marg.  A  mer. 
103  My  shirt  is  neare  me,  my  lord,  but  my  skin  is  nearest. 
1625  T.  GODWIN  Rom.  Antii/.  155  Close  sitteth  my  shirt, 
but  closer  sitteth  my  skinne.  1634  Clarke  Papers  (Camden ) 
III.  12  Thedesigne  is  secret!,  knowne  to  the  designer  onely, 
whoe  saith  if  hee  thought  his  shirt  knew  it  hee  would  burne  it. 
f.  slang.  To  bet  one's  shirt,  to  put  one's  shirt  on 
(a  horse)  =  to  bet  all  one's  money  on.  To  get  (a 


shirt  out  '.  1892  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  30  Mar.  6/2  Bet  thee  my 
shirt  Aunty  Jane  wins.  1897  BARRERE  &  LELAND  Diet. 
Slang  s.  v.,  To  put  one's  shirt  on  a  horse. 

3.  A  woman's  blouse  or  loosely-fitting  dress-body 
with  a  collar,  front  and  cuffs,  somewhat  resembling 
a  man's  shirt  ;    =  shirt-blouse  in  5  c. 

1896  Westin.  Gaz.  g  Apr.  3/1  There  is  no  need  for  a  shirt 
to  be  hard  and  unfeminine  because  it  is  called  a  shirt.  1013 
Daily  Graphic  24  Mar.  13/2  If  a  more  dressy  morning  shirt 
is  desired,  the  chiffon  moire'  is  the  favoured  fabric. 

b.    Habit-shirt,   a    kind    of   chemisette  :    see 
HABIT  sb.  12. 

1834  :  see  HABIT  so.  12.  1844  :  see  CHEMISETTE  2.  1912 
ELIN.  GLYN  Halcyone  ii.  16  Miss  Roberta..  had  her  thin 
bones  covered  with  a  habit  shirt  of  tulle. 

4.  trans/  .  An  inner  casing  or  covering,     f  a.  = 
AMNION  (obs.~).     b.    Comm.    and    Techn.    (See 
quots.)     [Cf.  F.  chemise.'] 

1611  COTGR.,  Agneliere,  th'  inmost  of  the  three  membranes 
which  enwrap  a  wombe-lodged  infant;  called  by  some  Mid- 
wiues.  .the  chifds  shirt.  1640  in  Court  JMin.  E.  India  Co. 

udiced 
tead  of 
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12  Aug.  (1909)  75  That  the  Company  is  much  prejud 
by  allowing  sugars  to  be  'tared  in  the  gunny'  inste 
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the  buyers  taking  them  'in  their  shirts'.  1812  J.  SMYTH 
Pract.  Customs  (1821)  211  The  Messina  package,  which 
consists  of  three  thicknesses,  has  its  lining,  or  shirt,  covered 
with  a  smooth  oil  cloth.  1868  JOYNSON  RIctals  16  The 
internal  lining  or  shirt  of  the  furnace.  1883  W.  M.  WILLIAMS 
in  Knowledge  25  May  308/2  The  fuel  should  be  placed 
between  these  [iron  bars],  and  thus  form  an  upright  cylin- 
drical ring  or  shirt  of  fire,  inclosed  outside  by  the  bricks. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  shirt- 
breast,  -collar  (hence  -collared  adj.),  -cuff,  -tail, 
-wrist  ;  shirt-like  adj.  b.  objective,  as  shirt- 
ironer,  -knitter,  -maker,  -washer  ;  shirt-making. 

1847  LYTTON  Lncretia  I.  i,  The  diamond  in  his  "shirt- 
breast.  1537  SEAGER  Sch.  Virtue  85  in  JSaliees  Bk.,  Thy 
"shyrte  coler  fast  to  thy  necke  knyt.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  iv,  '  Pooh,  pooh,  Miss  Sharp,'  said  be,  pulling 
up  his  shirt-collars.  1893  Du  MAURIER  Trilby  vi.  280 
"Shirt-collared  within  an  inch  of  their  lives.  1853 
WHYTE  MELVILLE  Digby  Grand  xxiii,  Enormous  "shirt- 
cuffs.,  called  attention  to  the  hands.  1891  Daily  Nevis 
30  Nov.  7/1  An  action  brought  by  a  "shirt-ironer.  1893 
Lanndry  Managem.  (ed.  2)  80  Some  of  the  shirt  ironers 
[sc.  machines]  have  .  .  a  good-sized  iron,  heated  by  steam  or 
gas.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  75  Hosiery  Manu- 
facture. .."Shirt  Knitter.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
'  *  Shirt-maker;  a  sempstress  ;  a  tradesman  who  employs 
females  to  make  shirts.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Land,  oj  To- 
day xli.  (ed.  3)  355  Hosiers,  glovers,  and  shirt-makers.  1897 
igtA  Cent.  Aug.  203  Londonderry,  .[with]  its  "shirt-making 
industry.  1873  LELAND  Egypt.  Sketch-tk.  47  Rushing 
madly  about,  their  blue-and-white  "shirt-tails  waving  in 
the  wind.  1902  Daily  Chron.  24  July  9/4  Laundry.—  A  good 
*shirt  washer  wanted.  1909  Ibid.  23  Jan.  8/3  Rotary  Shirt 
Washer  (Good  secondhand,  brass  cylinder),  wanted.  1815 
LD.  BROUGHTON  (J.  C.  Hobhouse)  Recoil.  Long  Life  (1901) 
I.  268  He  had  long  white  'shirt-wrists. 

c.  Special  comb.  :  shirt-band  =  BAND  sb.''  4, 
also  dial,  the  wrist-band  of  a  shirt  ;  shirt-blouse, 
-bodice  =  sense  3  above;  shirt-bosom  (now 
U.S.')  =  shirt-front  ;  shirt-button,  a  small- 
sized  button  of  mother  of  pearl  or  the  like  pierced 
with  thread  holes,  used  as  a  fastening  for  shirts  ; 
shirt-buttons  (see  quot.  1880);  shirt  case,  a 
travelling  case  for  shirts;  shirt  cloth,  t(a) 
?a  piece  of  cloth  for  a  shirt;  (*)  (see  quot. 
IQIO)  ;  shirt-cutter,  one  who  cuts  out  shirts  for 
the  trade  ;  shirt-dresser  (see  quot.)  ;  so  shirt- 
dressing  (in  quot.  attrib.'}  ;  shirt  frame  U.S. 
(see  quot.)  ;  shirt-frill,  a  frill  formerly  worn  on 
the  front  and  wrist-bands  of  a  shirt  ;  shirt  front 
=  FEONT  sb.  9  d  ;  also  transf.  a  white  patch  on 
the  chest  (of  a  dog)  ;  shirt  gills  jocular,  the  pro- 
jecting ends  of  a  stand-up  collar  ;  shirt  gown  Sc. 
dial.,  a  bodice;  shirt-jacket,  a  loose-fitting  linen 
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jacket ;  shirt-lap,  the  tail  of  a  shirt  (obs.  cxc.  dial.) ; 
shirt-man,  a  name  applied  to  an  American  colonial 
rifleman  in  the  war  of  Independence  (see  quot. 
1 788)  ;  shirt-pin,  an  ornamental  pin  used  to 
fasten  the  shirt  at  the  throat ;  shirt  ruffle  =  shirt- 
frill \  shirt  stud,  a  stud  for  fastening  a  shirt; 
shirt-stud-abscess  (see  quot.  J  898) ;  shirt- 
studded  a.t  wearing  (showy)  shirt  studs;  shirt- 
waist U.S.,  a  shirt-blouse.  Also  SHIRT  SLEEVE. 


II.  236,  i  shirt,  i  shirtband.  1907  EDITH  RICKERT  Golden 
Hawk  xx.  160  A  gush  of.  .milk.,  trickling  in  warm  currents 
between  his  neck  and  his  shirt-band.  1905  Daily  Chron. 
19  May  8/1  Each  girl  makes,. a  *shirt-blouse.  1907  E.  M. 
SELLAR  Recoil,  fy  Impr.  xii.  161  From  Brussels  I  brought 
home  for  the  little  girls  red  and  blue  *sh!rt-bodices  and 
skirts.  1856  Miss  WARNI-:R  Hills  Shatcmuc  xiii,  If  *shirt- 
bosums  gave  out,  the  boys  buttoned  their  coats  over  them. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  s.  v.  Shirt-front,  A  dickey,  or 
loose  shirt  bosom.  1889  GL'NTER  That  Ptenchntan  xvi.  204 
The  champagne,  .is  shaken .  .over  his  diamonds  on  his  shirt- 
bosom.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  437  *Shirt  Buttons 
..are  disposed  of  in  great  quantities  in  the  streets.  1880 
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VI.  118  To  Thomas  Dransfelde  a  *shirtc  cloithe,  to  John 
Coupe  a  shert  clothe.  1910  Encycl.  Hn't.  VII.  277/1  Shirt- 
clotn  is  the  term  more  commonly  applied  to  what  is  actually 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sliirts.  1881  Instr.  Census 
CZmfe (1885)  75  *Shirt-cutter.  1909  Daily  News  7  Jan.  7/1, 
I  was  a  shirt-cuiter  by  trade.  1867  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade 
(1892)  Suppl.,  *  Shirt  Dresser,  a  laundress  who  washes  and 
prepares  shirts  for  wear.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  J\Icc/i.  Suppl., 
^ Shirt  Frame,  a  Guernsey,  or  shirt  knitting  machine.  1824 
Miss  MITFOKD  I'illage  Ser.  i.  211  A  laundress,  .unrivalled 
in  flounces  and  *shirt-frills.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  n.  ii,  His 
black  coat,  neatly  relieved.. by  a  white  under- waistcoat, 
and  a  vshirt-front  admirably  plaited.  1873  All  Year  Round 
28  June  203/1  But  why  is  a  shirt-front  popularly  called  a 
dickey?  1893  Kennel  Gaz.  Aug.  XIV.  213/3  A  liver  bitch 
with  a  large  shirt  front.  1839  FR.  A.  KEMUI.E  Resid.  in 
Georgia  (1863)  58  One  young  man.. came  to  pay  his 
respects  to  me  in..*shirt  gills  which  absolutely  ingulfed 
his  black  visage.  1889  A.  J.  ELLIS  Jl.  E.  rronnnc.  v.  725 
A  brave  *i»hirt-gown.  1879  MKS.  F.  D.  BRIDGES  yrnl. 
Lady's  Tra-v.  round  World  20  Dec.  (1883)  231  'Mynheer 
van  Dunk '..appeared  on  deck. .in  'pyjamas'..;  a  loose 
white  *shirt-jacket.. completed  his  costume.  13..  A'.  Horn 
(Hail.  MS.)  I20Q  His  *shurte  lappe  he  gan  take  &  wypede 
a  wey  ^e  foule  blake.  1856  GEO.  KLIOT  Scenes  Cler.  Life  ii, 
Tell  the  most  impassioned  orator,  suddenly,  that  his  wig  is 
awry,  or  his  shirt-lap  hanging  out,,  .and  you  would  infallibly 
dry  up  the  spring  of  his  eloquence.  1775  Pennsylv.  Ga~. 
16  Aug.  2/3  The  damn'd  *shirtmen,  as  they  are  emphatically 
called  by  some  of  his  [the  loyal  governor's]  minions.  1788 
W.  GORDON  Hist,  Independ.  U.  S.  II.  112  Colonel  Wood- 
ford  had  not  more  than  300  shirtmen  (as  they  call  the  rifle- 
men, on  account  of  their  being  dressed  in  their  hunting 
shirts).  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  fy  Princ. 
xiv.  III.  344  Presenting  him  with  a  *shirt-pin,  made  of 
jewellers*  gold-wire.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xiii,  He 
was  attracted  by  a  handsome  shirt-pin  in  a  jeweller's  window. 
1892  A.  E.  LEE  ///*•/.  Columbus  (Ohio)  I.  735  Kneebreeches 
were  abandoned,  and  the  *shirtruffles  were  reduced.  1851 
MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  334/2  In  some  windows.. shawl- 
pins,  *  shirt-studs,  necklaces.  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Shirt- 
stitd  abscess,  form  of  abscess  having  a  superficial  cavity 
connected  with  a  deeper  one  by  a  sinus.  1855  J.  R.  LKIF- 
cniLDOr«iyrt#265  Noisy,  blustering,  *shirt-studdcd  fellows. 
1897  KirLiNG  Caft.  Cour.  x.  236  The  summer-boarder  girls 
in  pink  and  blue  "shirt-waists. 

Shirt  CpJt),  v.    [f.  SHIRT  j£.] 

1.  trans.  To  clothe  with  or  as  with  a  shirt. 

1601  STOW  Ann.  1291  Friers  Capuchins,  .girt  with  hempen 
coides,  started  with  haire-cloth,  and  bare  footed.  1638  SIK 
T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  329  The  better  sort,  .shirt  their 
coleblack  skins  with  a  pure  white  cloth.  1691  DRYUEM 
A".  Arthur  n.  i,  Souls,  as  but  this  Mora'  Were  cloath'd 
with  Fle>h(..But  naked  now,  or  shirted  but  with  Air.  1808 
W.  WILSON  Dissenting  Churches  II.  581  One  day  shirting 
himself,  he  thoughtlessly  put  his  studs  between  his  lips. 
1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  n.  iii.  (1875)  II.  106  Quite  naked 
most,  a  few  are  only  shirted. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1862  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  Soc.  XXIII.  315  '  To  shirt '  hay- 
that  Is,  to  wrap  up  an  inferior  quality  in  prime  hay— is  such 
a  common  practice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

Hence  Shl'rted///.  a. 

1693  fCKMillianne's  Hist.  Monast.   Orders  vii.  3^  The    , 
Congregation  of  St.  John  of  Lateran..have  a  kind  of  a    I 
Surplice,  .having  the  form  of  a  Shirt,  for  which  they  are    ' 
now  commonly  called  in  Italy  Shirted  Fathers,  or  Fathers 
of   the   Shirt.     1880   MtRKDtTH    Tragic  Com.   (1881)    178 
Were  we  to  hear  all  the  roarings  of  the  shirted  Heracles. 

Shirtee  (j3it/~)-  U.S.    [f.  SHIRT  sb.  +  -EE.]    A 

shirt-front;  a 'dickey*. 

1818  Lancaster  (Pa. )  yrnl.  5  Aug.  (Thornton  A  mer.  Gloss. ), 
A  shirt,  if  you  can  afford  it.  liut  if  you  can't,  then  a  shirtee, 
with  pretty  broad  ruffles. 

Shirting    (Joutiij).     [f.   SHIRT  sb.  + -ING  *.] 

Material  for  shirts;  spec,  a  kind  of  piece-goods  of 
stout  cotton  cloth  suitable  for  shirts  but  also  used 
for  other  garments. 

1604  DKKKER  Honest  Whore  iv.  iii.  (1635)  H,  Cand.  Lopke 
you,  here's  choice  Cambrickes.  Grant.  No  sir,  some  shirt  ing. 
1733  P-  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot.  128  The  Use  of  Indian 
Cotton-cloth  has  been  often  attempted  for  Shirting,  but  to 
no  Purpose.  1791  Descr.  Kentucky  40  White  and  checked 
shirtings.  aiS^gGho.  ELIOT  Leaves  fr.  Notcbk.^  Ess.  (1884) 
357  His  morbid  passion  for  Manchester  shirtings.  1882 
CAULFEILU  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework  447/2  Shirtings, 
these  are  otherwise  called  Fancy  Cotton  Shirtings, . .  Dresses 
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nre  sometimes  made  of  the  same.. cloth,  which  has  been 
sized  and  glazed.  -  .Women's  cuffs  and  collars  are  made 
largely  in  these  Shirting-cloths.  1910  Encycl,  Brit.  VII. 
277/1  Shirting,  .has  long  since  ceased  to  refer  exclusively 
to  .shirt  cloths..  .Grey  and  white  shirtings  are  exported  to 
all  the  principal  Eastern  markets. 

at t rib.  1882  Shirting  cloth  [see  above].  1910  Encycl, 
Brit.  VII.  277/1  The  export  shirting  trade. 

b.  The  material  of  which  a  shirt  is  made.  rare. 

1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlcm^  xlvi,  A  troop  of.  .hatless  boys 
with  their  galligaskins  much  worn  and  scant  shirting  to 
hang  out. 

Shirtless  (jSutles),  a.    [f.  SHIRT  sb.  +-LESS.] 

Without  a  shirt. 

a  1613  OVKRHUHY  Wife,  etc.  (i6i6>  G  6,  A  shirtlesse  fellow 
with  a  Cudgell  vnder  his  arme.  1728  POI-E  Dnnciad  m.  116 
Grave  Mummers!  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless  others. 
1830  LAMB  Let,  to  Wortlsw.  Lett.  1837  II.  260,  I  would  live 
in  London  shirtless,  booklets. 

trans/.  1874  HAKUY  Far  fr.  Mad.  Crowd  xxii,  Away 
the  simple  [shorn]  dam  leaps,  panting,  over  the  board  into 
tlie  shirtless  flock  outside. 

Hence  Slii'rtlessness. 

1829  ll'estttt.  Rev.  X.  371  A  timely  recollection  of  the 
saying  might  have  rescued  Augustus  from  the  ridicule  of 
shirtless  ness. 

Shirt-sleeve.  A  sleeve  of  a  shirt.  Chiefly 
//.  Phr.  in  one's  shirt-sleeves,  with  one's  coat  off. 

c  1566  Merle  Talcs  flf  Skelton  xi.  in  S.'s  Jl'&s.  (1843)  I.  p. 
Ixv,  The(hostler  was  in  hys  ierkyn,and  hys  >hirte  sleues  wer 
aboue  his  elbowcs.  1612  PEACH  AM  Gcntl,  E.vcrc.  viii.  27 
[Bathers  depicted  as]  surprized  by  the  enemy,  where  you 
might  see  one  putting  his  head  into  his  shirt  sleeue  for  hast. 
1757 /Vf/7.  Trans.  L.  108  His  shirt-sleeve,  and  the  upper  part 
of  his  waistcoat,  wore  reduced  to  tinder.  1837  CAKI.VM-:  1-r. 
A'cv.  III.  iv.  viii,  In  their  shirt-sleeves,  coat  flung  loosely 
round  the  neck.  1859  GKO.  ELIOT  Adam  Ihdc  Iv,  He., 
threw  off  his  jacktt,  and  began  to  roll  up  his  shirt-sleeves 
again.  1878  EMKRSON  Misc.  Papers,  Fort.  Republic  Wks. 
(Bonn)  III.  394  Here  is  the  liuman  race  poured  out  over  the 
continent ;.  .all  mankind  in  ils  shirt -.sleeves. 

attrib.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  27  Sept.,  The  people  arc 
going  to  elect  shirt-sleeve  aldermen  that  work  all  day.  1908 
Pall  Mall  Gaz.  20  Apr,  2/2  The  Congressmen  huv<:  a 
preference  fur  what  they  picturesquely  describe  as  '  Shirt- 
sleeve Ambassadors' — men  who  they  think  will  labour  for 
their  country's  interests  and  scorn  social  fascinations. 

Hence  Shirt-sleeved  a, 

1869  LOVVKLL  roans.  Cathedral  600  This  bru\vn-fi>tcd 
rough,  this  shirt-sleeved  (,'id.  1889  JX  C.  MUKRAY  Dan%- 
Gats f<aw  30  Esden,  sitting  shirtsleeved  in  his  apartments. 

Shirty  (p'Jti),  a.  slang.  AUo  shirtey.  [f. 
SHIRT  sb.  (2  f)  +  -Y.]  Ill-tempered.  Ilenco 
Slii'rtiiiess. 

1859  /fattens  Slang  Diet.,  Shirty,  ill  tempered  or  cross. 
1861  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  111.  137  They  knocked  his 
back  as  they  went  over,  and  lie  got  hhirtey.  Then  came 
a  row.  1892  Punch  20  Feb.  88/2  No  end  of  a  shirty  letter 
from  the  Governor.  1899  Dally  Xc'.i'S  12  Jan.  5/1  \\  ilh 
both  peoples  [French  and  German],  .the  whole  duty  of  man 
includes  the  duty  of  gelling  *  shirty  '  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. Till  they  recugnize  that  'shiftiness'  itself  is  the 
real  enemy  of  self-respect,  they  must  infallibly  go  on  boring 
holes  in  one  another  in  tins  fatuous  way. 

Shisli  (Jif ),  i^t.  Also  schisch.  Onomato- 
poeic representation  of  a  prolonged  or  reiterated 
hissing  sound.  Hence  also  sb.  and  vb.  Cf.  SK  inf. 

1881  MRS.  \<\DDV.\.i*AlaricSpc>tccly\l.  166  Which  startled 
the  wild  fowl  in  Abbey  .Marsh,  and  caused  them,  .to  rend 
the  silence  of  the  night  with  the  schisch  and  schurr  of  their 
wings.  1904 '£.  NESBIT'  JVtu-fii.v  <y  Carpet  ,\i.  211  Most 
of  the  people  [in  the  theatre!  bUsed,  or  said  '  Shish  !  '  1908 
Daily  Chron.  3  June  1/6  [He]  was  washing  himself,  .and 
1  blushing  '  as  he  rubbed  himself  like  an  ostler  with  a  horse. 

H  Shisliaiu  tjijiim).  Alsoshishim,  sheeshum. 
Hindi  fTf'aw,  cogn.  w.  Skr.  fiii$apa  of  the  same 
meaning.]  =  SlSSOO. 

1849  Dry  Leaves  96,  I  found  it  was  shisham,  a  wood  of 
the  most  valuable  kind.  1909  Blackiu.  Mag:  Sept.  307/1  The 
wide  avenue  of  the  j/til road,  with  its  shade  of  noble  s/ti~ 
s/taius.  1910  Ibid.  Aug.  224/2  The  '  sheeshum '  (Dalbcrgia 
sissoo)  affording  excellent  timber. 

Shism,  obs.  form  of  SCHISM. 

Shiat,  Shistose,  Shistus  :  see  SCH-. 

Shit  (Jit),  shite  (Jait)i  sb.  Not  now  in  decent 
use.  Forms :  I  scitto,  3  schit,  4  schyt,  6  Sf. 
schit,  s(cyheitt(e,  6- shit,  shite,  [f.  root  of  next. 

There  are  prob.  two  or  three  different  formations:  OE. 
*scitf  dung  (~  MLG.  schite)tscitte  diarrhcua  ;  also  mud.K. 
dial,  shite  f.  the  vb.  (cf.  ON.  sktt-r,  MLG.  schit].} 

1.  Excrement  from  the  bowels,  dung. 


b.  A  contemptuous  epithet  applied  to  a  person. 
1508  KENSEDII;   Fly  ling  w.  Dunbar  496  [Thou   art]  A 


schit,  but  wit.     a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Flytingiu.  Polwart 
Wan.Oiapen  shit.     Ibid.  365.     1886  \V.  Somerset  Word. 
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k.,  S/tt't,  a  term  of  contempt.  (Very  com.)  He's  a  regular 
shit.  Applied  to  men  only.  1889  M  W.  Line.  Gloss. 

t  2.  Diarrhoea,  esp.  in  cattle.   Obs. 

Cf.  the  mod.  dial,  shoot  with  the  same  meaning  (but  not 
etymologically  connected). 

c  1000  Sax.  Leeclid.  II.  226  Wi|>  bon  be  men  mete  untela 
melte  &  ^eclrre  on  yfele  waetan  £  scittan.  ainS  FLORENCE 
OF  WORC.  Chron.  ex  Chronicis  an,  987  (Thorpe  1848)  148 
Lues  animalium,  qua:  AngHce  Scitta  vocatur,  Latine  autem 
fluxus  interaneorum  dici  potest.  [Copied  by  Higden  Poly 
chron.  (Rolls)  VII.  50  (with  spelling  s/titta}.  Hence  :]  1387 
TREVISA  ibid.  51  And  bestes  [had]  }?e  schyt. 

3.  Comb.  :  shit-house,  a  privy ;  f  shit-word, 
abuse. 

1795  in  G.  MacGregor  Coll.  Writings  o/  Graham  (1883) 


SHITEROW 

I    II.  247  For  honour  of  the  Scots,  we  have  his  [Wallace's) 
effigy  in  the  "shite-houses  to  this  very  day.     a  1250  < 
Night.  286  }if  ich  mid  chauling. .  Horn  schcnde  &  mid  fnle 

,    worde  So  herdes  dob  obcr  mid  *schit  worde. 

Shit  (Jit),  shite  J-iiO ,  r.  Not  now  in  decent  use. 

,    Forms  :  4  schite,  schete,   5   schyte,  -yyte,  4-6 

I   shyte,  6  shyt,  4-  shite,  7-  shit ;  Pa.  t.  4  schoot, 

1   schote,  shyt,  5  shote,  9  shit ;  Pa.  pplc.  i  -sciten, 

4  i-schete,  schetun,  48  shitten,  9  shit.     [The 

form   shite   represents    OE.    *sci£anj   pa.  t.    *scdl, 

pa.  pple.  -sciten  (in  be-sciten),  corresponding  to 

I    OFris.   *sktta  (NFris.  sfutj\  pa.  t.  skad,  pa.  pplc. 

skeddeii))  MLG.  schitcn,  Du.  schijtcn,  OIKJ.  scizan 

(MUG.   schiyn,    mod.G.    scheisscn).    OX.    skidi 

(MS\v.    ski  fa,  Da.    skick},   f.  OTeut.    root   *sklf-. 

'    The  now  more  common  form  shit  is  influenced  by 

the  pa.  pple.  or  the  related  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  void  excrement. 

(•1308  in  Rcl.  Ant.  II.  176  Hail  be  5e,  skinners,  with  ^un: 
drenche  kive,..Whan  that  hit  th^'iinurith,  ^  IH-LC  thcr  in 
sclnle.  1387  TKEVISA  Hidden  (Ro!l>:  I\r.  _j.-:;  pcy  wolde.. 
make  hem  a  pitte. .  whan  |?ey  wolile  schitu. .  ;  and  \vh:iiin>; 
j'ey  hadde  i-schete  bey  wolde  iillc  J>e  pitic  a^cii.  c  1400 
/,  utfranc's  Cirurg.  12  If  he  may  not  >chite  DOHL-.-,  a  ca\ . 
hulpe  him  berto.  .with  cli^tL-ric.  6-1425  Citsifc  Pcrs,-;:  n/'i  , 
in  Macro  Plays  136  pei  schul  schytyn  for  ft- re.  1484X^x1  ON 
J-'ti:'.'cs  of  sEst^p  v.  xv,  The  wulf..>liote  thryes  by  the  \\.tyo 
for  the  .^rete  fere  that  he  had.  1538  UAI.I;  Three  f.eiics  iv. 
li  vb,  \Vhan  ye  haue  hyin  in  hys  crane,  Stampe  hym  do\vn<_- 
tyll  he  shyte.  ?  1677  VM.I.IKKS  (Uk.  Buckhin.)  h^taintcnt 
Wks.  1705  II.  E3  You're  siu.h  :i  scurvy.  .Knigtit,  'J  hut  when 
V"ii  speak  a  Man  won VI  swear  you  S — te.  6-1720  I'MHSON* 
Carrier's  Guide  n.  xlvii.  (1738)  i  sy,  I  have  known  a  hide- 
bound Hur^e  shit  oft  en,  ami  ]ii-,i;.\-  irmcin  soft.  1787  MLTJNS 
Pcatk  $  Dr.  Hornbook  .\ix,  Just  :-h—  in  a  kail-blade,  and 
send  it. 

2.  trans.  To  void  as  excrement.   ///.  nnd  //^. 
13..  A".  .-I/is.    =r7'.j  The  addrcs  shi^tli  pieci  A:--:  stone  , 

1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  152  [Me]  sched  out  his 
bowels  and  his  lyfwib  be  dritt  )>at  he  school  [zr.r.  scliole]. 
1393  L.\NC;I..  /'.  /'/.  C.  x.  264  pe  wulf  sbitc)>  woolle  I.,  lupus 
Ian  am  cacat.  c  1450  M<ink;n.i  y»i  in  Macro  Plays  21 
Tiiyuillns.  Mankynde  was  bo^y  in  liys  pr;iyeie,.  ;  I  hano 

i  sent  hym  forth  to  schyte  le^yni^.  s.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of 
sEsop  x.  xv,  I  dyde  >hyte  thre  Ljreti;  loordes.  1527  L.  As;  n\\-. .-: 
BnttisivykSs  Distill,  ll'atos  C  iv  b,  An  ounce  f  <r  them 
that  spetteth  blade,  pysvth  lilod",  or  sbjlclli  blode.  1659 
N.  K.  Prov.,  Eng.  I<r.  etc.  68  It  is  not  nil  butter  that  the 
cow  slntes.  1691  MKS.  D  AN\  I.KS  At  adcntia  5  l!ut  thai  tli(i 
Devil  shites  Disasters,  c  1730  R^und  abt.  Csal-J-'itT  17  He 
was  taken  with  a  hharp  griping  I'ain,  which  made  liim  hli  — t 

'     Pins  and  Needles  as  he  thought. 

3.  To  defile  with  excrement. 

1877   N.   W,  Line,  Gloss. i  Shit  your  l-rtctcJii.^. 
redshank  ;  Tetanus  calidriv.  So  called  from  the  cry  it  inako. 

4.  Comb.:    shit-abed,   f  a)   a  term   of  abuse ; 
(b}  dial,  a  name  for  the  dandelion  (K.l).D.) ;  shit- 
breech,  an  epithet   of  abuse  applied  to  a  person, 
also  attrib.  ;  hence  shit-brcccJicd  adj.  ;    shit-fire, 
a  contemptuous  epithet  applied  to  a  hot-tempered 
person;  t  shite-rags,    -sticks   (see   quot.  16=19); 
fshit-sack,  an  opprobrious  name  applied  to  non- 
conformists (see  SIIICK- SHACK). 

1690  Pagan  Princt'  x.  29  But  the  Arragoman   1'akors.. 

also  gave  ilitiu  ill  Language,  calling  them  Tooth-Gapers, 

Sherks,     'Shittabed^,     Slubber-degul  lions,     [etc.].        1648 

HKXHAM  n,  Ecu  Schijt-brocck,  a  *Shit-brich.    1675  COTTON 

|    Scoffer  Scoft   92   A   Scurvy   shit-breech    Lad.     Ibid.    130 

I    Nay  even   me  dost  [thou]  so  enflatne   Who  (Shit-breecn) 

;    thy   own    Mother   am.     1680   At  I>KI  v    in   Lett.    Eminent 

j     J\'rs0rts(iBt$  III.  383  He.  .did  call  the  iiroteriques  s..t- 

breeches.     1664  COTTON  Scarron.  \.  97    Hut  with  a  IJow  the 

*Sh it-breech M  elfe  [Cupid]  Would  shout  like  Robin-Hood 

himself.      1598  FLORIO,  Caca/uoco.  a  hut  violent  fellow,  a 

*sliite-fire.    1659  TOKRIANO,  Caca^/uocot  a  bhiic-fn  e,  by  Met. 

a  hot-spur,  a  rash-headed  fellow.     1704   E.  WARD  Ilclter 

Skelter  7,  I  say,  Sir,  you're  a  nicer  Shite-lire.    1598  KI.ORIO, 

CacastracctCt  a  *shite-rag.s,   an  idle,   lazie,  loobic   fellow. 

1659  TOKRIANO,  Caca-sodo,  C6ca-stecc£i,CaaMtracei[ctc.]f 

i     ..a  shite-slicks,   a  shite-rags,  that  is  to  say,  a  miserable 

pinch-pennie.     1769  J.  GRANGER  &i«*g.  Hist.  Eng.  Index, 

*Sh — t  Sacks  ;  the  occasion  of  that  appellation,    176*0*088 

Diet.  I  'ulgar  T. ,  S — t  sack,  a  dastardly  fellow.  1598  FLORIO, 

Cacastecclii,  a  hard  chuffe,  a  *;>hite-sticks. 

Hence  Shi'ttiug1,  shiting  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib.} 
and  ///.  a.  Also  Shl'tter,  sliiter. 

1386  Will  R.  Huberd  (Somerset  Ho.),  Meliorem  patellam 

meam  vocatum  schetyngpanne.     1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC 

P.  R.\\\.  Ixix.  (1495)  288  That  the  matere.  .may  be  ladde 

;    oute..by  spewing  other  by  shitj-nge,  other  by  swete.    c  1440 

Promp.  Paw.  447/1  Schytynge,  stercorisacw.   Sch^-tyngt.-, 

i    or  kukkynge  vesselle, . .  lassarium.     a  1585  [see  SHIT  sb.  i]. 

1    1648  HEXHAM  n,  Ecn  Sc/iifter...^  Shitcr.   1663  WOOD  Life 

I    June  (O.H.S.)  I.  477  Sir  Charles  Sedley  being  fined  see//. 

I    he  made  answer,  that  he  thought  he  was  the  first  man  that 

paid  for  shiting.   a  1704  T.  BROWN  Lett.  fr.  Dead  \\.  (1707) 

!    68  Knocking  a  shiting  Porter  down,  .backwards  into  his 

own  Surreverence. 

Shit :  see  SHEET  st>i  and  sb.-,  Surr. 

Shitan,  Shite,  obs.  ff.  SHAITAN,  SHEET. 

Shitepoke  (Jai'tp^k).  (S.S.  [f.  shite,  SHIT 
|  v.  +  POKE  sb.]  The  small  green  heron  of  North 
America,  Butorides  virescens. 

c  1850  '  Dow  JR.*  in  Jerdan  Yankee  Hum.  (1853)  48  Sea- 
gulls, shttepokes,  cranes. 

t  Sh-iterOW.  Obs.  In  4  schiterow,  9  dial 
shederow.  [f.  SHITE  v. ;  cf.  prec.  The  latter  part 
may  be  a  corrupt  form  of  HERON.]  The  heron. 

F  In  the  Sc.  Acts  of  James  VI  the  word  occurs  (in  a  list  of 
game  birds  prob.  repeated  from  some  older  enactment) 

90 -J 


SHITTAH. 
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SHIVER. 


under  various  corrupt  forms  as  schiddercms,  schildenies, 
schiwerines. 

13..  Nominate  (Skeat)  824  U>i  bettee  de  herouns  A  hep  of 
schiterowys.  a  1827  J.  POOLE  Gloss.  Forth  ty  Bargy,  \Vex* 
ford(TS&-]}  67  S/tede>'oivt  the  heron:  a  thin  weakly  person. 

!l  Shittah  (Ji'ta).  rare-1.     [Heb.  HD^  shittah. 

The  tt  is  for  prehistoric  nt\  cf.  Arab,  sant,  OEgyptian 
sont,  acacia.] 

Shittah  tree  :  a  tree  belonging  to  some  species  of 
Acacia,  from  which  SHITTIM  wood  was  obtained. 

16x1  BIBLK  Isa.  xli.  19,  I  will  plant  in  the  wildernes  the 
Cedar,  the  Shittah  tree  [1884  (Rwised)  acacia  tree]. 

Shitte,  Shittell,  obs.  ff.  SHUT,  SHUTTLE. 

Shitteu  (p'fn),  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  SHIT  z/.] 
Defiled  with  excrement. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  504  And  shame  it  is,  if  a  prest  take 
keepe  A  shiten  [v.rr.  schetyn,  schiten]  shepherde  and  a 
clene  sheepe.  1557  Welth  fy  Helth  B  iij  b,  I  ran  my  way 
and  let  hym  syt  Smoke  and  shitten  arse  together.  1575 
Gamin.  Gurton  n.  it.  i  Fy,  shytten  knaue  !  and  out  vpon 
thee  !  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xv.  (1737)  58  A  shitten 
Clout.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  \\'ks.  VI.  276  Why, 
Miss,  you  shine  this  Morning  likeash  —  Barn-Door.  ?i75o 
Birth,  etc,  John  Franks  18  He  came  crying  into  the  parlour 
in  his  shitten  condition,,  .complaining.  .that  he  had  beshit 
himself,  and  Mary  Dover  would  not  clean  him. 

Comb,  a  1500  Chester  Plays,  Innocents  1  57  A  vyllany  it  were, 

I-wjsse  for  my  fellow  and  me,  to  slay  a  shitten-arsed  shrew. 

1694  MoiTKL'x  Rabelais  iv.  ix.  36  A  little  shitten-ars'd  Girl. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.   Disgusting,  contemptible. 

1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  i.  (1550)  48  b,  As  though  to  be 
a  kynge  were  a  farre  vyler..offyce,  than  to  be  a  pylde 
shytten  iionne.  1592  NASHE  Strange  Neius  H  2,  Thou 
grouse  shifter  for  shitten  tapsterly  ie.sts.  1616  B.  Jossos 
Epigr.  cxxxiii.  On  Famous  Voy.t  And  all  his  followers, 
that..  in  so  shitten  sort,  so  long  had  vs'd  him.  1656  Choycc 
Drollery  34  'Twas  shitten  luck  to  perish  so.  1702  Mouse 
grown  a  Rat  24  You  and  I  are  in  a  shitten  Condition. 

Hence  t  Shi'ttenly  adv. 

1598  FLORIO,  Cacataincnte,  .  .shittenly. 

Sllittim  (Ji'tim).  Forms  :  a.  4  sychym, 
sichym,  sechyna,  5  cetyue,  6  sethin,  (seathin), 
6-7  sethim,  7  Diets,  setim,  sittim,  £.  shittirn. 
[a  Heb.  DHt3t^  shifljm,  pi.  of  $hitt&h  :  see  SHITTAH. 
The  a  forms  are  from  the  L.  setim  (Vulg.),  appear- 
ing in  many  corrupt  forms  in  the  MSS.] 

1.  (More  fully  Shittim  wood*}     The  wood  of  the 
shittah-tree,  acacia  wood. 

Sometimes  erroneously  used  for  SHITTAH  tree. 

a.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod,  xxv.  5  And  trees  of  Sychym  [1388 
Sechym].  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn,  cl.  (1495)  704 
Sechym  is  a  name,  .of  a  tree  that  is  lyke  to  white  thorny  in 
leuys.  14.81  CAXTOS  Reynard  xxxii.  (Arb.l  84  The  tree  in 
whiche  this  glas  stode  .  .  was  named  cetyne  hit  sholde  endure 
euer  er  it  wold  rote.  1588  GKEKNE  Alcida  (1617)  G  2  b,  The 
Sethim  wood  wil  neuer  be  eaten  with  worines.  1616  BUL- 
LOKAR  Eng,  Expos.,  Sethiiri,  a  kinde  of  tree  like  a  white 
Thorne.  1656  BLOUST  Ghssogr,,  Sethim  or  Setim.  Sittim. 

att>-ib.  1593  LODGE  Eupkues  B  j  b,  Her  tongue  of  a  Sethin 
leafe,  that  neuer  wagges  but  with  a  Southeast  wtnde.  1592 
GREENE  Pkilotnel&\ifa$\  F  3,  As  if  he  had..  eaten  of  the 
seathin  roote,  that  maketh  a  man  to  be  as  cruell  in  heart, 
as  it  is  hard  in  the  rynde.  1594  —  Friar  Bacon  in.  i,  In 
Frigats  bottomd  with  rich  Sethin  planks. 

fl.  1611  BIBLF,  Exod.  xxv.  5  And  shittim  wood.  1635-56 
Cow  LEY  Davideis  \\.  330  Near  this  Halls  end  a  Shittim 
Table  stood.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  $  Pal.  \.  68  The 
shittim-  wood  of  the  Tabernacle.  1862  —  Jew.  Ch,  (1877) 
I.  vii.  141  The  Ark  was  of  shittim,  or  acacia. 

2.  (S.S.     (See  quots.) 

1884  SARGENT  Rep.  Forests  N.  Amcr.  41  Rhamnus  Pur- 
shiana,..  Shittim  wood.  Ibid,  102  Bumelia  lanifginosa,.. 
Shittim  wood. 

t  Shi'ttle,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  schytylle, 
-ttyl,  schityl,  6  shyttell,  -ttle,  6-7  shittle, 
shet(t)le,  shuttle,  7  shickle.  [App.  repr.  an  OE. 
*scytel  '.—  prehist.  *skutilj  f.  *skut~  wk.  grade  of  the 
root  of  SHOOT  ^.]  a.  Of  persons  and  their  faculties  : 
Inconstant,  variable,  wavering  ;  fickle,  flighty. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv*  444/2  Schey,  or  skey,  as  hors,  or 
sty5tyl  (S,  schyttyl,  P.  styrtyll).  Schytylle,  styrtyl,  or  hasty 
(/?".  schityl,  on  stabyl),  preceps.  1530  PALSGR.  323/2  Shyttell 
nat  constant,  variable.  1563  Ulirr,  J\f<ig;,  Collingbonrne  iii, 
We  passe  not  what  the  people  saye  or  thynke,  Theyr  shyttle 
hate  maketh  none  but  cowardes  shrinke.  1576  NEWTON 
Lemnie's  Complex,  n.  ii.  97  All  which  do  signify  a  shuttle 
waueryng  nature,  &  a  mynde  subiect  to  great  mutability 
and  vnconstancy.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dt'itt,  cviii.  662 
But  our  wits  are  so  shettle  that  we  be  stil  hearkening  after 
this  and  that.  1589  NASHE  Pasguifs  Ret.  D  iiij,  A  Iyer 
must  haue  no  shetle  memory.  1603  H.  CROSSE  Vertucs 
Commw.  (1878)  61  There  be  some  that  haue  such  wandring 
wittes  and  whittle  heads,  that  neuer  rest  till  they  haue  assaied 
all  meanes.  1610  K.  TOFTE  Honours  Acad.  To  Rdr.  P  5 
Who  knowes  not  when  ought  well  is,  or  amis,  Of  shallowe 
shickle  Braine,  a  token  is.  1617  MORVSON  I  tin.  in.  i.  i.  6 
The  dull  brain,  the  shickle  memory,  1638  HEYWOOD  Wise 
Worn.  m.  i,  To  have  my  shittle-wits  runneawooll-gathering 
already?  1650  H.  MORE  Observ.  79  Did  your  Sculler,  or 
shittle  Skull  ever  arrive  at  that  Rock  of  Crystall  you 
boast  of? 

b.  Of  things  :  Shaky,  unstable. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvm.  xiv,  I.  571  The  stalke  is  very 
shittle  in  mowing,  and  therefore  flyeth  from  the  edge  of  the 
syth.  a  1613  W.  PEMBLE  Salomon's  Recant.  (1627)  5  The 
Waters,  a  shuttle  and  running  substance. 

c.  Comb.  :  ahittle-brained,  -headed,  -witted 
adjs. 


MiDDLfios  five  Gal/ants  iv.  vii.  G  3,  Was  euer  mistris  so 
plaugd  with  a  shetle-headed  seruant.  1448  MARC.  PASTON 
in  P.  Lett.  I.  69,  I  am  aferd  that  Jon  of  Sparham  is  so 
*schyttyl  wyttyd,  that  he  wyl  sett  hys  gode  to  morgage. 
1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  m.  v.  330  They  therfore  are 
very  fooles  .  .  or  to  vse  a  more  gentle  terme,  they  are  shuttle 
witted.  1613  TAPP  Pathw.  Knowl.  36  See  how  shittle 
witted  I  am,  for.  .1  had  forgotten  it  till  now. 

Hence  fSlii-ttleness. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  267/1  Shyttelnesse,  uanablete.  1573  BASET 
Alv.  8321  The  vaine  Shittlenesse  of  an  vnconstant  head. 
1647  HEXHAM  i,  Shittlenesse,  ongestadigheyt. 

Shittle,  -cock  :  see  SHUTTLE,  -COCK. 

Shivaism,  -ite,  var.  ff.  SIVAISH,  SIVAITE. 

Shivaree  (Jivarr),  sb,  U.S.  Also  shiveree. 
Corrupt  form  of  CHARIVARI. 

1881  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  Tramp  Abroad  xxxii,  She  turned  on 
all  the  horrors  of  the  '  Battle  of  Prague  *,  that  venerable 
shivaree,  and  waded  chin-deep  in  the  blood  of  the  slain.  1883 
CasselCs  Sat.  Jrnl.  I.  76  It  was  a  shiveree—  that  is,  the 
kind  of  serenade  they  give  to  a  newly-married  couple. 

Hence  Shivaree  '  v.  trans.,  to  greet  or  serenade 
with  a  '  shivaree  '. 

1879  G.  W.  CABLE  Old  Creole  Days  (1883)  132  (  What  i-; 
it  you  call  this  thing  where  an  old  man  marries  a  young 
girl,  and  you  come  out  with  horns  and  —  1  '  Charivari  "f' 
asked  the  Creoles.  'Yes,  that's  it.  Why  don't  you  shi- 
varee him  ?  '  1910  Guide  July  139/1  A  crowd  of  the  more 
riff-raff  and  ignorant  foreigners,  .started  out  to  'shivaree' 
(mob  and  din  to  madness)  the  dreaded  old  man. 

Shive  (Jaiv),  5^1  Chielly  dial.  Forms:  3 
schive,  4-6  shyve,  5  schyfe,  schyve,  4-  shive. 
[ME.  sckTve  (?repr.  OE.  *scife  wk.  fern.)  =OFris. 
skive  (only  in  knS-skive  knee-cap)  OS.  sciva  (gloss- 
ing sphera})  MLG.,MDu.  schive(mQ&.~D\\.schijf) 
fern.,  OHG.  sciba  (MUG.  schtbe^  mod.G.  scheibe*-  ; 
also  (prob.  from  LG.)  Sw.  skifva^  Da.  skive,  Icel. 
skifa.  The  senses  in  mod.  continental  Teut.  are 
quoit,  disk,  knee-cap,  pulley,  window-pane,  slice 
of  bread,  etc,  Cf.  the  str.  vb.  MHG.  schtben 
(early  mod.G.  scheibcti}  to  roll,  to  spin  on  an  axis  ; 
but  this  is  prob.  f.  the  sb.  The  weak  grade  *s£it>- 
of  the  root  is  represented  by  SHEAVE  j/'.1 

Affinities  outside  Teut.  are  uncertain.  The  Gr.  O-KOITTO? 
(Hesych.)  is  often  cited  as  cognate,  but  the  alleged  sense 
'  potter's  wheel  *  is  a  mistake  ;  the  glo,ss  appears  to  mean 
'the  projecting  part  of  the  beams  supporting  roof-tiles  '.] 

1.  A  slice  (of  bread  ;  rarely  of  other  edible). 

a  1225  A  ncr.  R  .  416  Gif  heo  mei  sparien  eni  poure  scbreaden 
[MS  .T.  schlue],  sende  hamal  derneliclie  ut  of  hire  woane^. 
c  1330  Sfcc.  Gy  de  Warewyke  970  Bring  me  wid  J>e  a  shiue 
bred  !  c  1440  A  Iphabet  of  Talcs  525  |'e  preste  bad  hym  cut 
shyvis  of  bread  and  fyll  a  kyste  |?erwith  and  lokk  it.  1562 
TURNER  Herbal  n,  23  The  rootes  [of  Iris]..  are  cut  in  litle 
shines  or  cakes.  1581  DKKKICKE  linage  IrcL  n.  F  ij,  And 
with  the  same  [slabbers]  thei  slashe  me  out,  good  God  what 
preatie  .shiues.  Not  shiues  of  bread  I  meane.  .But  gobbes 
of  fleshe.  1607  T.  D[EKKER  ?]  &  WILKIXS  Jests  12  Michael- 
mas  tear  me  you  know  is  like  a  great  houshold  loafe,  you 
may  cut  out  a  good  many  .shiues,  and  yet  feede  vpon  it 
well  too.  1703  THORBSBY  in  Ray  P/iilos.  Lett.  (1718)  336  A 
Shive  of  Bread,  cut  off  the  Loaf.  1823  Klacfcw,  Mag. 
XVIII.  155  A  mere  wafer  of  fatless  ham,  between  the  finest 
shives  of  bread.  1851-61  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  II.  227 
Thick  'shives  '  of  bread. 

f  2.  The  knee-cap,  patella.   Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gititlitiicait's  Fr.  Ckirnrg.  12/3  The  shive 
of  the  knee,  Lat.  Patella. 


GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  xxiii.  137  If  wee  goe  this  way  to 
worke..we  shall  not  be  so  shettleheaded  as  wee  bee.     1607 


f  3.  A  pane  of  glass.    [?  After  LG.  scktve.']  Obs. 

1527  ANDREW  BntnsivykSs  Distyll.  Waters  B  j,  The  great 
rounde  shyves  of  Venys  glas. 

4.  A  thin  flat  cork  for  stopping  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  ;  also  a  thin  bung  for  a  cask. 

1869  W.  MOLYNEUX  Bnrton-on-Trent  247  [The  cask]  is 
then  closed  with  a  wooden  'shieve*  or  bung.  1876  Kncycl. 
Brit.  IV.  275/2  Ales  intended  to  be  stored  some  months 
should  have  a  porous  vent  peg  placed  in  the  shive. 

attrib.  1901  Daily  Ckron,  3  Dec.  10/6  Advt.,  Shive  Turner 
wanted  by  a  leading  London  brewery. 

f5.  A  piece  (of  wood)  split  off,  a  billet.  [?  Con- 
fused with  SHIDE  or  SHIVEH.]  Obs. 

1661  BOYLE  Scept.  Chyin.  vr.  401  The  shavings,  .differing 
from  those  shives  or  thin  and  flexible  pieces  of  wood  that 
are  obtain'd  by  Borers.  1786  COWPER  Odyss.  xiv.  518  Then 
lifting  a  huge  shive  [Gr.  0\i($  SpuosJ  that  lay  beside  The 
fire,  lie  smote  the  boar,  and  dead  he  fell. 

Shive  (Jiv),  sb$  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  9  shiv. 
See  also  SHEAVE  sb2  [  =  WFlem.  schif  (for 
other  cognates  see  SHEAVE  s&.-\  f.  Teut.  root 
*  stiff-  to  split,  whence  SHIVER  sb^\  A  particle 
of  husk  ;  a  splinter  ;  a  piece  of  thread  or  fluff  on 
the  surface  of  cloth,  etc.  ;  //.  the  refuse  of  hemp 
or  flax. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  337/2  Schyfes  (A.  schyffes)  of  lyne,  stiit 
napta.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xix.  i.  II.  4  What  shall  b 


apta. 

done  with  all  the  hard  refuse  [of  the  Flax],  the  long  buns 
of  the  stalkes,  the  short  shuds  or  shives.  1672  HOOLE 
Comenlus*  Visible  World  lix.  121  Where  the  Shives  [corf  ices] 
fall  down,  then  they  are  heckled  with  an  Iron  Heckle. 
1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  n.  (1723)  81  The  Shiv's 
or  Chaff  of  the  Jnli  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.  1855  Whitby 
Gloss  ,  ShevSt  husks  of  grain  and  such  like  particles. 

t  Shive,  vl  Obs.  [f.  SHIVE  sb.i  Cf.  ON. 
skifa.]  trans.  To  cut  (bread)  into  slices. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip,  152/30  To  shiue,  dissecare.  1629 
GAULE  Holy  Madn.  343  He  shiues  out  his  Bread  by  weight 
or  measure. 

t  Shive,  v.~   Obs.-*   [f.  SHIVE  sb?]    trans.  To 

1  break*  (hemp,  flax). 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  337/2  To  schyfe,  extupare. 


Shive,  variant  of  CHIVE  s&.-  Obs. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabclhouers  Bk.  Physickc^iz  Heerof 
thou  shalt  alwayes  after  meales  eate  a  discided  ihive  of 
Fennelle.  1639  O.  WOOD  Alph.  Bk.  Secrets  92  Adding.. 
three  shives  of  Saffron  undried. 

Shiver  (Jrvai),  sbj-  Forms  :  3  scifre,  scivre, 
4  schivere,  4-6  shyver,  5  schyver(e,  sehevyre, 
schyvyr,  5-6  shever,  6  shyvere,  shiever,  6- 
shiver.  [Early  ME.  scifre,  cogn.  w.  OHG. 
scivero  wk.  masc.,  splinter  (MIIG.  Sfhivfr(et 
schever(e  splinter,  mod.G.  schiefer  slate,  short  for 
schiefersteiii],  f.  Teut.  root  *skff-  to  split,  whence 
SHEAVE  j£.2,  SHIVE  s&.~] 

1.  A  fragment,  chip,  splinter.  Now  rare  exc.  in 
phrases  :  see  b. 

c  i  jog  LAV.  27784  Sceld  a^ein  scelden  sciuren  (:er  wunden. 
ci4oo  Ywaine  fy  Gatv.  3234  It  was  na  wapen  that  man 
might  welde  Might  get  a  shever  out  of  thair  ^helde.  15*5 
BKRNERS  ftviss.  II,  Ixxviii.  234  Syr  Raynolde  du  Roy 
brake  his  spere  in  iiii,  peces,  and  y°  sheuers  fiewe  a  grete 
hyght  into  y9  ayre.  1576  NKWTON  Lemnie*s  Complex,  i. 
vii.  53  A  splint  or  shyuer  of  a  broken  speare.  1723  Present 
St.  Russia  i.  1  19  They  use  no  Candles,  but  long  Shivers  of 
Wood.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  iv,  A  heap  of  withered 
boughs  was  piled,  Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild,  Mingled  with 
shivers  from  the  oak.  1885  TENNYSON  Balin  108  Thorns  of 
the  crown  and  shivers  of  the  cross. 


Jig.    1649  JI;R.  TAVLOR  Gt,  Exeinp.  m.  Ad.  Sect.  16.  180 
The  Church  gathering 
may  reunite  them. 


ng  up.,  the  shivers  of  the  broken  heart 


de 
mot 


b.  Phrases.   /;/   shivers,  broken,  in  small  frag- 
ments (so  to  break,  burst,  etc.  in  or  info  shivers}  ; 
(a//)  to  shivers,   into    small    fragments  ;    ^to  go 
shivers,  to  be  shattered  to  pieces. 

^•1205  LAV.  4537  Scip  serne  to-jen  scip  pa  hit  al  to-won 
to  scifren.  13..  Guy  Warw.  7213  Wi^»  pe  spere  he  himsm 
smertliche.  .pat  alto  scbiueres  it  to-fleye.  1470-85  MALORV 
Arthur  n.  v.  82  The  Irysshe  knyght  smote  Balyn  on  the 
sheld  that  alle  wente  sheuers  of  his  spere.  1589  GKKENE 
Tullitis  Love  Wks.  (Grosarl)  VII.  109  The  boult  rebounded 
and  brake  into  a  thousand  shiuers.  1626  BACON  Sylra  §  10 
If  you  strike  or  pierce  a  Solid  Body,  that  is  brittle,..  it 
breakelh  not  onely,  wher  the  immediate  force  is  ;  but 
breaketh  all  about  iuto  shiuers.  1769  GRAY  Let.  to  M'harton 
18  Oct.,  The  rocks  at  top  deep-cloven  perpendicularly,  by 
the  rains,  hanging  loose  and  nodding  forwards,  setmjust 
starting  from  their  base  in  shivers.  1823  SCORKSHV  Jrnl. 
443  Tlie  other  ship,  .endeavouring  to  set  his  main-top-sail, 
it  blew  to  shivers.  1883  LD.  R.  GOWER  Rctnin.  II.  xxix.  303 
The  thunder  crashed  and  tore  itself  into  shivers  overhead. 

Jig-  **>5(J  CLEVELAND  Rust.  Ramp.  2  And  had  not  Provi- 
dence held  back  the  hand,  the  blow  had  fain,  the  Govern- 
ment had  broke  into  shivers  then.  1852  H.  ROGEKS  Eel. 
Faith  (1853*  135  Yet  this  faculty  uniformly  yields—  goes 
into  shivers  in  the  encounter  ! 

c.  spec*  A  flake  or  splinter  of  stone  (e.g.  one 
knocked  off  in  stone-dressing).    Now  Sc.  and  dial, 

1600  SCRFLET  Country  Farm  111.  xlvi.  517  Put  in  the  clefts 
some  shiuers  of  hard  stone.  1708  J.  C.  Contfleat  Collier 
(1845)  22  The  Shivers  or  Splints  of  the  Whin  or  hard  Stone. 
1861  STEPHENS  4S;  BURN  Farm-  Buildings  243  A  ditcher's 
shovel  is  also  useful  to  him  in  putting  the  shivers  of  the 
stones  together  into  heaps. 

f2.  ?A  loose  fibre  or  filament  in  undressed 
hemp.  Obs.  Cf.  SHIVE  sb$ 

1440  Wyclifs  Bible>  Josh.  \\.  6  [Forsothe  sche  made  the 
men  to  stie  in  to  the  soler  of  hir  hows,  and  hilide  hern  with 
stobil]  or  schyueres  [of  flex,  that  was  there],  1615  MAKKHAM 
Eng.  //ouscw.  iii.  97  You  shall  beate  out  all  the  loose  buns 
and  shiuers  that  hang  in  the  Hempe  or  Flaxe.  1794  Rig~ 
giiig  ff  Seamanship  I.  56  Shivers,  the  foul  particles  taken 
from  the  hemp  when  hatchelling. 

3.  Any  kind  of  stone  of  a  slaty  or  schistous 
character.  [Perh.  a.  G.  schiefer  \  cf.  SHIFFEH.] 

1729  WOODWARD  Attempt  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  1.  1.  18  Shiver, 
of  a  dark  Ash-Colour,  near  Black.  1789  J.  WILLIAMS  Min. 
Kingd.  II.  10  Some  varieties  of  the  schists  or  .shivers  are  of 
the  same  colour  and  quality  as  the  slates.  1829  Glover's 
Hist.  Derby  I.  46  Shale  or  shiver.  .  A  black  laminated  clay, 
much  indurated.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Shiver. 
i.  Shale;  a  hard  argillaceous  bed.  2.  See  Sheave. 

atlril'.  1804  JAMESON  Syst.  Min.  I.  9  Slate  spar,  or  shiver 
spar.  [Ger.]  Schieferspath. 

Shiver  (JVvai),  sb.%  Forms:  4  schivere, 
shyvere,  schever,  4-5  schiver,  schevere,  5 
schevyr,  schevre,  schyver(e,  shefure,  5-6 
shyver,  5-8  shever,  6  shiffer,  7  shivar,  shivor, 
7-9  sheever,  6-  shiver.  [ME.  schivere^  f.  Teut. 
root  *$ktb-  of  SHEAVE  j£.l,  SHIVE  st>.1] 

f  1.   =  SHIVE  j£.i  J.  Obs. 

13..  ^>5^M«(A)iS26Nowich  wolde^euehlt  [i.e,  Arondel] 
kof  For  a  schiuer  of  a  lof  !  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sowptt.  T.  132 
'  Now  dame'  quod  he,..'  Haue  I  nat  of  a  capon  but  the 
lyuere  And  of  youre  softe  breed  nat  but  a  shyuere  '.  c  1430 
Two  Cookery-bks.  40  Whan  it  is  cold,  larde  it,  &  schere  on 
schevres.  x'szfi  Test.  Ebor.  (SurteesJ  V.  209  An  halpeny 
white  loffe  and  a  shifter  of  chese.  1656  W.  Do  CARD  tr. 
Contemns1  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  269  Rolls  of  bread  taken  out 
of  the  basket,  or  shivers  cut  out  of  the  loaf,  a  1721  PRIOR 
Erie  Robert's  Mice  50  Therein  eke  may  Both  be  fed  With 
Shiver  of  the  Wheaten  Bread.  i-i^Phil.  Traus.X^  III. 
87  [It]  left  large  spots,  .on  that  side  whence  the  shivers  were 
taken  off. 

b.  fig.  and  in  fig.  context. 

ISM  O  B.  Quest.  Profit.  Concern.  4b,  The  Monde*  and 
Abbots  of  my  knowledge,  cut  large  shivers  of  the  loafe  for 
which  they  neuer  sweatc,  to  make  themselues  strong  in  the 
peoples  favour  and  opinion.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Htst.  m.  55 
His  to.  the  Pope's]  intolerable  extortions  ;  which,  how  great 
soever,  were  but  a  large  shiver  of  that  loaf,  which  he  had 
given  into  the  Kings  hand. 

2.  A  pulley  ;  =  SHEAVE  so.*  2. 
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1485  Cely  /*«/Jcrf  (Camden)  176  For  brassyn  schyver  for  the 
schype,x.\iiijd.  iwsNavalAcc.Hen.yi/Wgfyig?  Snache 
poleyes  with  oon  shever  of  brasse  to  y*  same.  1514  in 
Oppenheim  Adin.  Royal  Navy  (1896)  I.  373  Ramehedes 
with  ij  shevers  of  Brasse.  1578  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  52 
An  ironmonger  of  smale  made  wares,  videlicet,  of  nayles, 
horse  shues,  slyppes,  shyuers,  spade  shoes  [etc.].  1615  R. 
COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Hoc.)  I.  g.\  To  have  had  his  advice 
about  bras  shivers.  1800  Trans.  St>c.  Arts  XVIII.  232  The 
pulleys,  or  shivers.  1*1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  147 
Shivers  to  stand  nearly  athwartbhips. 

t  3.  The  breastplate  of  a  plough.   06s. 

1652  W.  BLITH  Eng.  Improver  Improved  n.  xxviii.  (1653) 
192  [Parts  of  a  Plough.)  i.  The  Share,  2  the  Coulter,  3  the 
Shield  or  Breast-plate  (as  some  call  them)  Shivers.  Ibid, 
194  A  Shiver  [printed  Shiner]  or  Breast-plate. 

Shiver  (JVvai),  sb$    [f.  SHIVER  z>.2] 

1.  An  act  or  a  condition  of  shivering  ;  a  quivering 
or  trembling,  esp.  of  the  body  under  the  influence 
of  cold,  emotion,  etc.     Phrase,  (all)  in  a  skiver. 

17*7  [E.  DORKINGTON]  rhiltj>  Qnarll  163  High  Mountains 
of  Ice,  which  echo'd  with  Shivers.  1835  Comic  Almanack 
[an.  (1870)  4  When  you  first  go  to  bathe,  gentle  Sir,  in  a 
river,  If  you  dip  in  one  foot,  it  will  give  you  a  shiver.  1852 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  viii,  You  are  cold,  and  all  in  a 
shiver.  1863  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Salem  Chafe  I  x.  161  Shiver* 
of  restrained  emotion  ran  through  the  astonished  audience. 
1876  HAHUY  Etkeibcrta  .\Uv,  She  closed  her  eyes  in  awhile 
shiver. 

b.  transf.  and /%r. 

1860  MOTLEY  Nether  I.  ii.  I.  31  Germany  was  in  a  shiver 
at  every  breeze  from  East  and  West.     1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan, 
Der.  xxxix,  With  a  sort  of  mental  shiver. 

2.  (77^'J  shivers:  an  attack  of  shivering;  often 
spec,  the  ague. 

1861  DICKENS  Gt.  E.\J>cct.  iii,  I'll  beat  the  shivers  so  far, 
I'll  bet  you.     1881  Miss  BKADDON  Ml.  Royal  xxx,  I  only 
know  that  I  get  the  shivers  every  time  I  .sit  in  your  drawing. 
room.     1888  Century  Mag.  May  28/2  It  gives  me  the  cold 
shivers  when  I  think  what  might  have  become  of  me.     1899 
AllbitiCs  Syst.  Mcd.  VIII.  658  The  beginning  [of  hydroa 
gestauonisl  is  sometimes  marked  by  shivers,  illness  and  fever. 

Shiver  (Jrvoi),  v.\  Forms  :  a.  3  shivre,  4 
schiver(e,  4-5  schyver,  5  shifer,  4-6  shyver, 
shiever,  6-  shiver  ;  /3. 4-5  schever,  5  schevere, 
scheffer,  (chever),  4-6  shever,  7  shevire, 
shaver,  [f.  SIIIVKK  j»J  Cf.  MDu.  schevercn^ 
MUG.  schiveren  ^G.  sc  kief  cm}.'} 

1.  trans.  To  break  or  split  into  small  fragments 
or  splinters. 

a.  c  1200  [see  TO-SHIVKK  v. }.  1.1350  Will.  Palerne  3411 
Mania  sperespaciion  peces  were  to-broke,  &  many  a  bchene 
schcld  scheuered  al  to  peces.  1:1400  Ywaine  $  Gan>.  3539 
Thair  sheldes  war  shiferd  and  helms  rifen.  1530  PAL.SGK. 
704/1, 1  whyl  shyver  this  blocks  into  small  chyppes.  c  1586 
C'IESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXVI.  i,  Their  bow,  and  shaft,  and 
shield,  and  sword  he  shivered.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's 
Met.  in.  (1632)  82  What  would  haue..shiuered  towres,  doth 
giue  no  wound  at  all.  1711  STKELK  Sp^ct.  No.  32  r  2  How 
many  impartial  Looking-Glasses  had  been  censured  and 
calumniated,  nay,  and  sometimes  shivered  into  ten  thousand 
Splinters.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  fy  Art  II.  227 
The  glass,  under  this  management,  is  generally  shivered 
into  small  pieces.  1837  CARLYLE  />.  l\ei'.  I.  vn.  vii,  Or 
rusty  firelocks  belch  after  him,  shivering  asunder  his — hat. 
1843  —  i\ist.  <y  Pr,  iv.  iv.  369  Ye  have  shivered  mountains 
asunder.  1876  ^rnl.  Franklin.  Inst.  Jan.  30  The  mail  cars 
were  completely  crushed  and  shivered. 

ft.  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1813  Schotte  thorowe  the  schtl- 
trouns,  and  scheverede  launcez.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^ 
ffcn.  i'/,  105  b,  The  sonne  of  the  Master  gonncr . .  fired  the 
gonne,  whiche  brake  &  shevered  ye  yron  barres  of  the  grate. 
1598  Mucedprus  Induct.  22  He  thunder  musicke  shall 
appale  the  nimphes,  And  make  them  sheuer  their  clattering 
.strings.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xvii.  (Roxb.)  113/2 
A  Lance  broken,  or  shavered  in  the  middle. 

b.  fig*  and  in  fig.  context.     Also  with  out. 

a  1593  MAKLOWK  tr.  Litcan  \.  85  O  Kpome  thy  selfe  art 
cause  of  all  these  euils,  Thy  selfe  thus  shiuered  out  to  three 
mens  shares.  1631  LENTON  Charact.  C  4  Ij,  Diseases  at  last 
dry  vp  her  marrow,  and  rotteimesse  so  shiuers  her,  that  shee 
drops  asunder  on  a  sudden,  and  wretchedly  dyes  without 
pitty.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  viii.  (1640)  181  He  found 
the  Christians  there  shivered  into  severall  factions.  1871 
KiihKMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  i.  vii.  1^7  At  hist  the  might  and 
the  hopes  of  Charles  were  shivered  beneath  the  halbert  of 
the  free  Swit/er. 

c.  Shiver  my  timbers  :  a  mock  oath  attributed 
iu  comic  fiction  to  sailors. 

1835  MARRY  AT  *J.  Faithful  i.\,  I  won't  thrash  you  Tom. 
Shiver  my  timbers  if  I  do. 

2.  intr.  To  fly  in  pieces  ;  to  split. 

a.  ci33oR.lJKL'NNKC/m>«.  Wace  (Rolls)  13829  petrschaftes 
schiuered,  &  fleye  in  feld.  c  1386  CHAUCER  A"«/.V  T.  1747 
Ther  shyueren  shaftes  vpon  sheeldes  thikke.  c  1430  Che:'. 
Assign*  315  pe  speres-.shyuereden  to  peces.  1581  J.  HKLT, 
Hodden's  Ans-w.  Osor.  34  b.,  Will  at  lenth  bryng  all  his 
other  buildyng  to  ruine,  and  cause  it  to  shiever  in  peeces  to 
the  grounde.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i  v.  vi.  5 1  Had'st  thou  beene 
ought  But  Gozemore,  Feathers,  Ayre,  (So  many  fathome 
downe  precipitating)  Thoud'st  shiuer'd  like  an  egge.  1768 
GRAY  Fatal  Sisters  vi,  Ere  the  ruddy  sun  be  set  Pikes 
must  shiver,  javelins  sing.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vn. 
x,  The  panels  shivering  in,  like  potsherds.  1879  FROUDE 
Cxsar  xxvl.  460  As  he  crossed  the  hall,  his  statue  fell,  and 
shivered  on  the  stones. 

ft.  £1402  LYDG.  Coutpl.  Blk.  Kn.t.  46  So  loude  songe 
that  al  the  wode  ronge,  Lyke  as  hyt  sholde  sheuer  in  pesis 
smale.  xsa3BERNERs/''r(7/jj.  I.ccxix.  282  The  two  knyghtes 
mette  rudely  togeyder,  soo  that  their  speares  sheuered  all 
to  peaces. 

Jig.  1638  MAYNE  Lucian  (1664)  2  Since  my  works  are  as 
frail,  and  brittle  as  their  pots,  and  are  ready  to  shiver  and 
break,  upon  the  least  dash  of  a  stone.  1645  MILTON  Colast. 
10  His  eighth  Argument  shivers  in  the  uttering. 


f"  b.  To  send  down  (debris)  by  crumbling.  Obs» 

1759  B.  MARTIN  Nat.  Hist.  Eux.  II.  235  This  Hill  is 
almost  perpetually  shivering  down  Earth  and  great  Stones. 

3.  intr.  Of  stone:  To  split  along  the  natural  line 
of  cleavage.  [?  After  G.  schiefern.~\ 

17*8  CHAMBERS  (.'yd.  s.  v.  I'cin,  Veins,  in  stones,  are  often 
a  defect,  proceeding  usually  from  an  inequality,  .which 
makes  the  stone  crack,  and  shiver  in  those  parts.  1826 
W.  A.  MILES  Deverel  Barrow,  etc.  51  Its  [i.  e.  Kimmeridge 
coal  money's]  great  tendency  todestructibility  and  uf  shiver- 
ing laminally,  would  be  a  bar  to  its  ever  having  been  a  coin- 
age intended  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand. 

Shiver  Ji'vaa),  t'.-  Forms  :  a.  3-4  chivere. 
chievere,  5-6  chyver,  chever;  0.  5-6  shyver, 
shever,  6  shiever.  8  schiver,  6-  shiver. 
[Early  ME.  chivere,  of  obscure  etymology. 

It  niLiy  be  doubtfully  suggested  that  the  word  may  origi- 
nally have  had  reference  to  the  chattering  of  the  teeth  from 
cold  (cf.  to  c/u'vcre  ivitJi  the  chin,  quot.  c  1475  below1,  and 
that  (with  the  app.  synonymous  CHIVEL  7'.)  it  is  connected 
with  early  ME.  cheovele,  chcjJe  to  wag  the  jaws,  chatter  iste 
CHAVEL  t1.),  f.  OE.«rt//jaw  (.see  JOWL).  The  ending  v?/ may 
have  been  assimilated  to  the  suffix  -ERS,  common  in  verbs 
expressing  tremulous  movement;  cf.  however  MHG.  kii'cr 
(G.  kiffer}  beside  kivcl  jaw.  The  change  of  ck  to  sJi  may 
have  been  due  to  the  frequent  association  with  shake.} 

1.  iutr.    To    tremble,    shake,    quiver  ;    esp.     to 
tremble  with  cold  or  fear. 

a.  ria$°  Dfat/i  142  in  O.  E.  Alisc,  176  Fur  ich  schal 
bernen  in  fur,  and  chiuerin  in  ise.  1390  OOUER  Conf.  III. 
9  Thanne  comth  the  blanche  fievere  With  cliele  and  makth 
me  so  to  chievere.  a  1400  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  144  |'e  temple 
walles  gan  chiuere  and  schake,  Veilo  in  |?e  lempk-  a-lwo  pei 
sponne.  c  1475  R  an  f  C  oil-car  96  My  (jaist  and  I  bnilh 
cheueris  with  tht  chin.  So  fell  ane  wedder  feld  I  neuer. 
1530  PALSGK.  483  2,  I  chever,  as  one  dothe  that  is  in  an  axes 
whan  the  colde  coineth  on  hym. 

^.  c  1402  LYDG.  ConipL  Blk.  Knt.  230  With  hole  and  colde 
my  acces  ys  someynt,  That  now  I  shyuer  fur  defaute  of  hcte. 
c  1489  CAXTOS  tonnes  ofAyntonx.  259  All  his  body  bhevti xd 
all  sodenly  for  greteioye.  1562  A.  HKOOKE  Rvuicus  <y  Iniict 
370  And  now  for  feare  she  soeuereth,  and  now  for  loue  sii- 
burnes.  1667  MILTON  P.  /,.  x.  IOQJ  Why  stand  we  longer 
.shivering  under  feares  That  show  no  end  but  Death  '.'  1749 
SMOLLETT  Gil  Bias  VH.  i.  (1782)  III.  7  He  drew  his  lung 
r.ipicr,  which  made  me  shiver.  1833  HT.  MAKI  INKAL: 
Ckarined  Sea  i.  3  The  pines  are  stooping  and  shiverinjr  on 
all  the  hills  around.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  Felix  Holt  J.  i.  44 
Undur  the  cold  weight  of  these  thoughts  Mrs.  Transonic 
shivered.  1878  SUSAN  PHILLIPS  On  Seaboard  185  Where 
the  sea-pinks  grow,  And  the  dry  rushes  shiver  in  the  sand, 
b.  Jig.  or  in  fig.  context. 

1649  MILIOS  Tenure  Kings  4  [They] begin  to  swerve  and 
alm<»t  shiver  at  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  sum  noble 
deed,  as  if  they  were  newly  enter'd  into  a  great  ;»in.  1878 
J.  S.  CAMPION  < '«  Frontier  led.  2)  27  The  air  shivered  with 
noise  ;  the  earth  trembled  under  our  feet. 

2.  trans*  ^causative.)    ~\-&.  To  give  a  sensation 
of  chill  to,  to  cause  (a  person  or  object)  to  shiver. 

t'  1200  [see  SHIVERING  ///.  «.'-'  i].  1797-1805  S.  &  HT.  LhK 
Cantcrb.  7'.,  Old  Woman's  T.  I.  354  A  waking  dream  of 
horrors,  not  unlike  that  which  had  disturbed  his  sleep, 
seemed  to  shiver  his  senses. 

b.  f  To  cause  (one's  jaws)  to  tremble  (pbs,) ; 
to  pour  out  or  give  forth  with  a  trembling  motion. 

1x1693  Urijiihart's  Rabelais  in.  xx.  167  Diddering  and 
shivering  his  Chaps,  as  Apes  use  to  do.  1821  CLAKE  I'ill. 
Minstr.  II.  167  Where  tiny  blossoms  with  n  purplu  bell 
Shiver  their  beauties  to  the  autumn-gale,  a  1861  T.  WOOL- 
NKK  My  Beautiful  Ladyl  Storm  ii,  Quiet  are  the  birds  In 
ghostly  trees  that  shiver  not  a  sound. 

3.  j\Tau£.  a.  intr.  Of  a  sail :  To  flutter  or  shake 
(in  the  wind  . 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  s.  v.  Tackt  The  head- 
sails  are  immediately  made  to  shiver  in  the  wind.  1809 
BYRON  Bards  <y  Km.  liii,  The  sail . .  is  shivering  in  the  gale. 
1891  Patterson's  Aiaut.  Diet.  i.  s.  v.,  A  vessel's  sails  are 
said  to  shiver  when  she  is  luffed  so  clcse  that  the  wind  is 
spilled  out  of  them. 

b.  traits.  To  cause  (a  salT-  to  flutter  or  shake 
in  the  wind,  to  bring  a  sail  edge-on  to  the  wind. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  n.  (1780),  Dh<cntcr  Its  roilcs, 
to  shiver  the  sails,  or  brace  them  so  as  to  shiver  in  the  wind. 
1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pockct-bk,  iii.  (ed.  z)  59  Shiver  the 
mi/en  topsail  or  brail  up  the  spanker. 

4.  To  quiver,  to  tremble  with  a  shrinking  movement. 
6-1869  ADM.  PAGET  Antobiog.  (1896)  221  The  gory  head  of 

a  Greek  just  decapitated,  the  trunk  still  shivering.  1905 
Brit.  Mat.  Jrnl.  27  May  1147  Time  and  again,  I  have  seen 
the  skin  '  shiver  '  at  the  touch  of  the  knife. 

Shi'Vered,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  SHIVER  j^.^  +  'ED2.] 
Fitted  with  a  shiver  or  pulley  (of  a  specified  size 
or  kind). 

1775  FALCK  Day's  Diving  I'cssel  27  A  single  eight-inch 
shivered  block  was  bound  in  a  strong  iron  strop. 

Shivered  (Jrvaid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SHIVEK  t'.1  + 
-ED1.]  Broken,  shattered. 

aiS4a  WYATT  Poems,  '  The  furious  gun* ,  The  furyous 
gonne.  .cracketh  in  sender  :  and  in  the  ayer  doeth  rore  the 
shevered  peces.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  y.  (1626)  90 
And  through  his  flesh  the  shiuered  bones  arise.  £1764 
GRAY  Welsh,  l-ragm.,  Conan  8  As  the  thunder's  fiery  stroke, 
Glancing  on  the  shiver'd  oak.  1815  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  in. 
xii,  Where  CoolJn  stoops  him  to  the  west,  They  saw  upon  his 
shiver'd  crest  The  sun  s  arising  gleam.  1897  F.  THOMPSON 
New  Poctns  221  Like  shivered  moonlight  on  long  waters. 

Shivereens  (Jivarrnz),  sb.pl.  dial  [f.  SHIVER 
J&l,  after  SMITHEREENS.]  Fragments,  small  pieces. 

1855  Shfjfitld  Ann.  6  (E.D.D.)  Nock  it  ta  shivereens. 
1893  CKOCKETT  Stickit  A/in.  191  Kelly  could  'lick  him  into 
shivereens '. 

Shiverer1  (Ji-varai).  [f.  SHIVER  v.1  +  -EH!.] 
One  who  breaks  ^something)  into  small  pieces. 


1834  Taifs  Mag,  1.  311  Chosen  ground  for  the  slaverers 
of  lances  and  the  lovers  of  courtly  splendour. 

Shiverer-  (JVvarai).  [f.  SHIVER  v,~  +  -En1.] 
One  who  trembles  or  shakes. 

1883  MKKEDITH  Potmsof  Joy  of  Earth  103  Ere  you  follow 
nature's  lead,  Of  her  powers  in  you   have  heed  ;  Else  a 
shiverer  you  will  find  You  have  challenged  humankind. 
b.  dial.  (See  quots.) 

1888  Sheffield  Gloss.*  Shircrcr,  a  hor-e  which  has  a  laim> 
ness  in  the  loins.  1899  Daily  A'eu's  13  Apr.  3/5  Another 
horse  was  sold,  .it  fell  down  in  the  street  the  first  time  it 
was  harnessed]  and  was  proved  to  be  a  '  roarer  and  a  shiverer' 
uf  long  standing. 

Shi  yerine.  -5V.  Ot>s.  Also  6  schiverone, 
shivering,  67  schiverene.  [V  Some  kind  of 
derivative  of  F.  (hcvre  goat.]  a.  ?  A  goat-skin. 
b.  pi.  ?  Goatskin  or  kid  gloves  TV  or  breeches). 

15..  Customs  in  ftalfours  I'ntitiiks  (17541  87  For  ant: 
hundreth  lamb  skinnis,  i.  d.  For  anc  hundreth  schiveronis, 
iiij  d.  1598  in  lieck  G  lores  (iSS;)  151  Fort^cli  dozn  shewing 
["'  r^Od? Srll vering]  >hewed  with  silk,  six  shillings  ;  each  dozen 
Miivtrin;;  .shewed  with  threcd,  five  shilling.s.  1663  in  Mait- 
land  Club  Misc.  (1840^  II.  f;o->  For  a  paire  of  shiverines  to 
my  L'.'id  and  drink  money  to  the  boy.  1664  Ibid.  508  A 
pair  of  MjhiveritH-s. 

Shi'veriug,  vi>l.  sfi.i     [f.  SHIVER  -'.'  -f-  -INC  '.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  SHIVER  z-.1 

i  1400  \< ;vt'  Jerusalem  (L.E.T.S.)  31/548  For  schyueryn^ 
of  iche[l]des,  &.  schynyng  of  holmes,  a  1548  HALL  Chroti., 
Hen.  /'///,  146  b,  By  chauncc  of  shiueryug  of  the  spere. 
1625  HACOS  Aii.,  /  'it.  iss.  Things  \  Arb.)  ^74  Vpon  the 
Breaking  and  Shiuering  of  a  great  State  and  Empire,  you 
may  be  sure  to  haue  Warres.  1647  "'  ^'H^^i  '-  A  shivering, 
or  a  rieving,  l-'.cn  klievinge^  i'Jtc  t'cit  sclieuringe. 

2.  A  fragment,  splinter,  nifc. 

1599  HAKLUY']'  l'i>_y.  II.  I.  270  In  strad  uf  Occam  they  vsc 
the  shiuenng-*  uf  the  barke  of  (lit-  ?-ayd  tr(.x-. 

Shivering  (Ji-variq  ,  ;•/>/. }/;.-  [f.  SHIVKH  v.~ 
-f-  -ING!.]  The  action  or  an  act  of  SHIVKU  7'.- 

i398Ti;K\  K\  /:,i>-t  't.  /\'  /'.  A',  vii.  \.\\iv.  (14(15.1  -jfj  A  fcuer 
Terciane  greuyth  euery  daye  f\r--te  wytii  bbcueringe  and 
ihtmne  wyth  hcetc.  c  1440  /Vv////.  I'a>™'.  75  i  Cliymeryn^t: 
ur  chyuerynge,  or  dyilerynge,  frigutiti,.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
i',niilcmcan's  I-'r.  Chirurg.  17/3  J  her  is  a  chiilnes  and 
shiveringe  therwith  associated.  1681  BI.LON  .\V:c  Mvst. 
rkys.  Introd.  i  A  Tertian  that  conies  with  a  cold  Shivering. 
1741  WL^LKY  'Jrnl.  25  ( )ct.,  About  two  in  the  afimi.Hjii  ju-t 
ns  I  was  set  duwn  to  dinner, a  shivering  came  upon  me,  and 
a  little  pain  in  my  back.  1873  Lancet  27  Dec.  i/.-<j  i  Every 
day  she  liad  sbiverings,  which  came  on  after  4  o'clock  r.M. 

b.  Comh.j  as  shivering  attack,  fit. 

1816  SCOTT  />/.  Hwarf  \\\,  The  poor  goat  slret(.hcd  out 
her  limbs  with  the  twitche>  and  shi\'eiing  fit  uf  tlie  last 
agony,  n  1859  MAC  \l  LAY  Hist.  En,^.  xxv.  V.  305  Head- 
aches and  •-liiveriiiL;  fn^  ictui'iu-d  on  Jinn  almost  daily.  1899 
Allfattt's  Sj'sf.  Mt'ti.  VIII.  169  Tiie  patient  frequently  feel- 
cold  all  ovtr,  and  may  have  a  .-.harp  shivering  attack. 

Shivering  (Ji-varirj),  ///,  <z.i  [f.  SHIVEB  z'.1 
-f  -ING  -.]  That  shivers  (in  various  senses  of  the 
verb)  ;  shattering,  breaking,  splintering. 

u  1400-50  ll'ars  Alc.r.  789  Sone  in  scheuerand  hdiidi> 
schaftis  ere  brosten.  1:1470  HKSRY  M'tiltacc  \\\\.  771  Our 
sclietTerand  hanic-s  schut  the  bind  so  scheyn.  1775  MICKLK 
tr.  Caittt'cits'  Litsiad  IN.  115  The  shivering  trumpets  tear 
the  still-voiced  air.  1824  G.  CHALMLKS  Caledonia  III.  in.  i. 
221  The  soft  shivering  argillaceous  stone  which  easily  yields 
to  the  weather. 

Hence  Shi'vering'ly  adv.^-    rarer*. 

1631  GOL'GE  Ginfs  Arrows  \\.  Extent  of  Coifs  1'iwid. 
§  15.  400  The  mail ic  Sumrnier  of  ihe  other  flooie  that  fell 
was;  much  stronger... Yet  that  also  failed..,  and  that  more 
bhiveringly,  and  with  a  longer  rent., then  the  other. 

Shivering  (Jrvarit)),  ///.  a.*    [f.  SHIVKH  v.- 

+    -ING-.] 

1.  That  causes  to  shiver  with  cold,  chilly. 

<•  1200  1'i'ccs  fy  Virtues  63  And  3u,  earme  saule,  on  fle 
wallende  brene  of  6e  hole  fiere,  and  eft,  embehwile,  on  5e 
cbiuerinde chelc.  1786  Har^st  A'/^xc,  Cold  ahiv'ring  blasts 
do  not  dismay  The  Celtic  race.  1830  G.  COI.MAS  Random 
Rcc.  xii.  II.  63  My  companion's  lower  habiliments  appcar'd 
somewhat  shivering  for  thesea.son.  1804  LI.ACKMORE  Ptrly- 
cross  238  It  was  truly  a  shivering  and  a  shuddering  night. 

2.  Trembling  with  cold,  fear,  etc. 

I577  GKAXGK  Golden  Aphrod.  I  iv  b,  The  ciampe  uuertooke 
hir  feeling,  hyr  sheuering  nayles  started.  1697  DRVDEN 
/  'irg.  Georg.  in.  488  Their  Camelots.  .shield  the  shiv'rin;; 
Mariner  from  Cold.  1754  GRAY  Patty  57  To  chear  the 
shiv'ring  Natives  dull  abode.  1806  SUKK  Winter  in  Land. 
III.  71  The  ihivering  wretch  turned  up  a  narrow  court  in 
Holborn.  1891  FARRAR  Darkn.  -V  Dawn  I,  The  shivering 
throngs  whom  the  flames  had  driven  from  their  homes. 

jocularly.  1822  LAMU  FMa  Ser.  n.  Dft.  Thoughts  on 
/>;X-.T.,  A  tithe  of  that  good  leather  would  comfortably  re- 
clothe  my  shivering  folios. 

b.  of  feelings,  and  the  like. 

156*  A.  HROOKK  Romcm  fy  lul'ml  907  Of  shyuering  care 
and  dred  I  haue  felt  many  a  fit.  1633  J.  HAYWAKD  tr. 
Biondis  Eromena  21  Awaking  with  a  shivering  feare, 
caused  by  his  imagination  and  passion.  1747  MALLET 
A  myntor  t{  Thfodora  in.  420  Thro  shivering  joy  and  doubt. 
1898  MEREDITH  Odes,  Napoleon  xiii,  His  nature  with  her 
sbiverinz  faith  ran  yoked. 

O.  Shivering-Jcmmy  (see  quot.).  Also  a  dial, 
name  for  Briza  rtudia,  also  known  as  shivering- 
grass  (Britten  and  Holland). 

1864  Hotten*s  Slang  Diet.,  Shiveri*g*yeinm)\  the  name 
given  by  street  folk  to  any  cadger  who  exposes  himself  half 
naked,  on  a  cold  day  to  obtain  alms. 

3.  Of  things  :  Trembling,  shaking,  fluttering. 

1762-9  FALCONER  Shipivr.  n.  151  The  shivering  sails  de- 
scend ;  the  yards  are  square.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  zojo 
Large  extraordinary  movements  of  the  needle,  in  which  it 
traverses  frequently,  with  a  shivering  motion,  an  arc  of 
several  degrees  on  both  sides  of  its  usual  position.  1865 
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SWINBURNE  Chastelani  \\\.  \.  103  Shivering  soft  eyelashes. 
1870  O'SHAUGHNESSY  Epic  of  Women  57  The  swaying  pine 
and  shivering  fir. 

b.  Of  sound  :  Tremulous. 

16..  tr.  Strada  in  Flavel  Hush.  Spirit.  (1669)  236  And 
closing  up  his  layes,  Like  a  full  Quire,  a  shivering  consort 
playes.  1891  Spectator  23  Mar.,  That  wants  nothing  but  the 
shivering  music  to  make  a  grand  sensation  on  any  boards. 

Hence  Shi'veringly  adv.* 

1825  MRS.  HEMANS  Forest  Sanctuary  xlvi,  Some  like  the 
leaf  swept  shiveringly  along.  1856  Chatnb.  JniL  VI.  349 
'Ah',  he  continued  shiveringly,  '  how  very  cold  it  is  ! '  1889 
GUNTER  That  Frenchman  xx.  266  Vassilissa  enters  timidly, 
and  gazes  shiveringly  at  the  head  of  secret  police. 

Shivery  (Ji-vari),  a.1  [f.  SHIVER  slt.l  +  -Y  *.] 
Apt  to  split  into  flakes,  brittle,  flaky. 

Shivery  salt:  ?a  salt  exhibiting  a  laminal  texture. 

1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  \.  87  Cause  a  small  Ballance  to 
be  forged  out  of  the  blade  of  an  old  Sword,  that  it  may  have 
..nothing  ruff  or  shivery  [orig.  Ger.  schifferig\..an.  it. 
1748  BKCUVSRIGG  Art  of  Making  Salt  72  In  making  a  kind 
of  salt  called  shivery  salt  they  use  yet  more  gentle  fires. 
1794  SCHMEISSER  Syst.  Min.  I.  145  Its  texture  is  rather 
shivery  or  fibrous.  1797  ROISISON  m  EncycL  Brit.  (ed.  3) 
XVI.  280/2  Shivery  angular  stones  of  the  size  of  an  egg, 
1858  GKIKIE  Story  Boulder  ,\.  198  This  rock  is  worthless 
as  a  source  of  lime,  nor  from  its  irregular  laminations  and 
shivery  structure  has  it  much  value  in  any  other  way. 

Shivery  (Ji'vsri),  a.'2-    [f.  SHIVEK  ^.2  +  -Y.] 

1.  Characterized  by  a  shaking,  quivering  motion, 
or  appearance  of  motion. 

1747  MALLET  Amyntor  <y  Theodora  in.  532  His  frame 
with  shivery  horror  shook.  1817  KEATINGE  Trav.  I.  59 
The  shivery  appearance  his  engravings  convey,  totally  mis- 
represents the  features  of  this  extraordinary  mass.  1852 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Touts  C.  xiv,  The  shivery  canes,  and 
the  tall,  dark  cypress,  hung  with  wreaths  of  dark,  funereal 
moss,  glow  in  the  golden  ray. 

2.  Inclined  to  shiver. 

1837  MARRYAT  Dog-Fiend: \liii,  I'm  all  wet  and  shivery. 
1898  Altbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  826  She  turns  a  little  shivery 
and  pale,  at  times  even  ashy. 

3.  Causing  a  shivering  feeling,  chilly. 

1839  HOOD  Ode  for  Ninth  Nov.  15  Was  there  no  better 
day  i'o  tix  on,  than  November  Ninth  so  shivery  ?  1905  J.  H. 
FIRTH  Highw.  Derby  sh.  in.  44  It  was  a  shivery  place  and 
gave  her  headaches. 

Shivey  (Ji'vi),  a,  dial.  Also  shivvy  (Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.}  and  SHEAVY.  [f.  SHIVE  sb£  +  -Y  i.J 
(See  quot) 

1884  W.  S.  B.  M^LAREN  Spinning  (ed.  2)  189  In  the  wool- 
sorting  a  good  deal  can  be  done,  but  when  wool  is  full  of 
burrs,  seeds,  etc.,  and  is  what  is  generally  called  'shivcy  ', 
sorting  and  shaking  can  do  little. 

Shloke,  variant  of  SLOKE  2. 

1881  K.  ARNOLD  Indian  Poetry  2  Dhoyi  holds  the  listener 
still  With  his  shlokes  of  subtle  skill. 

Sho  :  see  SHE,  SHOE,  SHOO  int±  and  2. 

Shoad,  sliode  (J^d).  local.  Forms:  7-9 
shod,  (8  shoald),  7-  shoad,  8-  shode  ;  also  7 
shadd,  7-8  shade.  [Prob.  a  derivative  of  OE. 
scddan  to  divide,  separate  :  see  SHED  v.  Cf.  SHODE, 
The  genuineness  of  the  forms  shadd,  shade  is 
doubtful.]  Loose  fragments  of  tin,  lead,  or  copper 
ore  mixed  with  earth,  lying  on  or  near  the  surface 
and  indicating  the  proximity  of  a  lode.  Also  (with 
pi.)  one  of  these  fragments. 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  i.  8  b,  They  discouer  these  workes, 
by  certaine  Tynne-stones,  lying  on  the  face  of  the  ground, 
which  they  terme  Shoad.  1670  PETTUS  J-'odtnx  Reg.  3 
They  [Metals]  are  discovered  to  us.. by  Moles  which  cast 
up  their  ^shade  or  glittering  earth.  Ibid.  79  [Quotes  (from 
Holland's  Cainden)\\\z.  passage  of  Carew  given  above  (quot. 
1602),  but  with  shadd  substituted  for  shoad}.  1674  RAY 
Coll.  lVordst  Preparing  of  Tin  120  The  Tinners  find  the 
Mine  by  the  Shoad  (or  as  they  call  it  Squad)  which  is  loose 
stones  of  Tin  mixed  with  the  Earth.  1681  GttEW  Muszutn 
in.  §  i-  v.  306  A  Shod.  Spitwa  Litpi.  The  forerunner  of 
the  Load  or  Mother  of  the  Tin-Ore.  1778  W.  PRVCE  Min. 
Cornub.  126  Copper  and  Lead  Shpdes  are  very  seldom  met 
with,  1789  J.  WILLIAMS  Min.  Kingd.  I.  406  The  shoad  of 
lead  is  always  either  coated  or  tarnished.  1809  A.  HENRY 
Trai>.  230  Examining  the  shods,  or  loose  stones,  in  search 
of  minerals.  1853  }.  R.  LEIICHILD  Cornwall  200  This 
stream-tin  is.  .met  with.. in  separate  stones  called  shodes. 
b.  attrib.)  as  shade  eartht  shoad-oret  -stone. 

1735  Diet.  Polygraph,  s.  v.  China,  To  Gild  China.  You 
must  first  grind  some  *shade-earth  on  a  marble,  with  linseed- 
oil,.,  with  which  trace  out  your  figures.  1789  J.  WILLIAMS 
Min.  Kingd.  I.  362  There  is  a  very  material  difference 
between  float  and  *shoad  ore,  although  they  are  both  found 
upon  the  surface  of  the  rock.  Shoad  ore.  .is  always  found 
in  loose  masses  of  all  sizes,  either  in  or  under  the  upper  soil. 
a  1728  WOODWARD  Fossils  i.  (1729)  I.  202  A  *Shoad-stone, 
found  near  the  Surface  of  the  Earth..  .Cornwall. 

Hence  Shoa-der  (see  quot.  1882,.  Shea-ding, 
the  process  of  searching  for  shoad-ore  by  digging 
small  pits  ^hence  s /waiting -heap,  -pit}. 

1778  W.  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  124  Another  and  very  ancient 
method  of  discovering  Tin  Lodes,  is  by  what  we  call  Shode- 
ing,  that  is,  tracing  them  home  by  loose  Stones,  fragments, 
or  Shodes.  1880  IV,  Corniu.  Gloss.,  Sheading-heaps^  heaps 
from  pits  sunk  in  search  of  veins  of  metal.  1882  JAGO  Anc. 
•Lang.  <y  Dial.  Cornwall  263  Shoaders,  miners  engaged  in 
shoading.  Jbid.t  Shoad  ing  pits,  pits  dug  in  the  search  for 
a  lode.  1893  Northumbld.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  To  '  go  a  sheading ' 
is  to  go  prospecting  for  shoad-ore. 

Shoal  CjW),  sfi.l  Forms  :  a.  4-5  shelde.  £. 
(Chiefly  6V.)  4-6  sehald,  5  schauld,  6  schalde, 
shaulde,  (9  dial,  shall,  shad; ;  6//.  shawllys. 
•y.  5-7  sholde,  6-7  shold,  should^e,  7  showld, 
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shoald,  (9  diaL  shod,  shoad).  5.  6  shol,  shoel(l. 
6-7  shole,  7  shoule,  (schoole),  7-8  shoale,  7- 
shoal.  [Absolute  use  of  SHOAL  a.]  A  place 
where  the  water  is  of  little  depth ;  a  shallow  ;  a 
sand-bank  or  bar. 

a.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  2054  The  mariners  unneth  it  withhelde, 
That  shyppe  left  in  the  shelde. 

|3.  c  1375  6V.  Leg.  Saints  v.\\i.  (Martha)  113  Quhare  ^e 
body  lay,  to  ryvine  al  castine  one  a  schald.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  x.  44  Bot  ix  or  x  he  kest  a  gait  befor,  Langis  the 
schauld,  maid  it  bath  dep  and  schor.  1529  RAS  TELL  Pasty  me 
Prol.  (1811)  5  The  passage  [is]  so  stray  te  and  daungerous 
that  they  must  nediscome  tliorow  many  straytis  and  shawl. 
lys.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  161  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xlv,  His  schip  come  never  on  the  schalde,  But  stak  still  on 
the  ancker  halde.  c  1585  in  Early '^  Naval  Ballads  (Percy 
Spc.)  16  When  shauldes  and  sandie  bankes  apears  What 
pillot  can  direct  his  course  ? 

y.  1414  26  Pol.  Poems  xiii.  146  On  see,  on  lond,  on  sholde, 
and  depe.  1555  PHAER  sEneid  \.  A  ij  b,  And  three  the 
Easterne  winde  also.  .Out  of  the  deepe  in  to  the  sholdes  and 
quicksands  made  to  sinke.  1594  BI.UNDKVIL  Exerc.^  Plan- 
dies'  Alafi  (1597)  277  Deapthes,  sands,  showlds  and  rockes. 
1633  T.  JAMKS  Voyt  24  This  was  nothing  but  shoalds  to  the 
land.  1669  STURM  Y  Mariner's  Mtig.  iv.  i.  137  Knowledge 
of  Depths  and  Shoulds. 

<5.  1555  EDEN  Decaties^  2nd  Voy.  Guiana  351  The  sholes 
of  the  ryuer  cauled  Rio  Grande.  1582  N.  LICHEMKLD 
Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  fad.  24  b,  She  strake  upon  a  shoe!. 
1589  liiGGES  Summarie  Drake's  IV.  Ind.  Voy.^j  The  shols 
appearing  daungerous.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  vi.  215 
A  long  and  dangerous  shoule  of  rocks  and  sand.  1634  SIR 
T.  HERBERT  Trav.  21  We  were  cast  vpon  the  shoales  or 
flats  of  Mozambique.  1697  DRYDEN  sEneid  v.  285  Wedg'd 
in  the  Rocky  Sholes,  and  sticking  fast.  1769  BANCROFT 
Guiana  357  On  the  east  side  is  a  sandy  shoal.  1853  SIR  H. 
Dot'GLAs  Millt.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  169  Among  tlie  shoals  and 
eddies  with  which  the  Sutlej  abounds.  1871  TVNDALL  Fragm. 
Sci.  (1879)  I.  vi.  200  There  is  a  dangerous  shoal  in  the 
harbour. 
To.fg, 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  vii.  6  \pon  this  Banke  and  Schoole 
of  time.  1613  —  Hen.  I '///,  in.  ii.  437  Wolsey,  that  once 
..sounded  all  the  Depths,  and  Shoales  of  Honor.  1815 
BYRON  Stanzas  for  Music^  '  Therms  not  a,  joy '  6  Then  the 
few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of  happiness  Are 
driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  excess. 

c.  attrib.)  as  shoal-bank^  -ground,  -rock  ;  shoal- 
mark,  a  buoy  or  other  mark  set  to  indicate  a  shoal. 

1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  round  World  51  There  are.. some 
Shoal-Banks  between  them,  but  no  Shoal-Ground  before 
we  come  to  this  Cove.  1883  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  Life  Missis- 
sippi  xi.  112  He.. then  began  to  work  her  warily  into  the 
next  system  of  shoal  marks. 

Shoal  (p"«l),  sb2  Forms:  6-7  shoale,  6-8 
shole,  7  shoole,  showl,  9  shool,  7-  shoal.  [Late 
1 6th  c.  shole  ;  the  earlier  history  is  uncertain.  The 
word  is  etymologically  identical  with  OE.  scoln  str. 
fern.,  troop,  division  of  an  army  =  OS.  j^Azmultitude 
(MLG.  schole))  MDu.  scJiole  multitude,  flock,  shoal 
of  fishes  (Du.  school^  \YFris.  skoal ^  NFris.  skol, 
shoal  of  fishes)  :— OTeut.  type  *sk2tld,  f.  *skul-  wk. 
grade  of  *jXW-  to  divide  (whence  SHALE  sb.,  SHELL 
sb.t  SKILL  sb.  and  #.,  etc.). 

It  is  possible  that  the  OE.  word  may  have  had  the  sense 
of  shoal  of  fishes,  and  in  this  sense  may  have  continued  in 
nautical  use  ever  since,  though  unrecorded  in  ME.  and 
early  mod.E.  The  simpler  hypothesis  is  that  the  i6th  c. 
shole  was  a  re-adoption  of  the  Du.  form  (see  above)  which 
in  the  14-1 5th  c.  had  been  taken  into  English  AS  scale  (see 
SCHOOL  s/>.2).  The  initial  (Jj  may  be  an  English  sound- 
substitution  for  the  Du.  (s\),  or  it  may  come  from  one  of 
the  Flemish  dialects  in  which  sch  is  pronounced  (J).] 

1.  A  large  number  of  fish,  porpoises,  seals, 
whales,  etc.  swimming  together ;  =  SCHOOL  sb$  i. 
Phr.  in  a  shoal^  in  or  by  shoals. 

1579  [-s^e  3!-  I^01  K-  JOHNSON  Kiitgd.  $  Commw.  69  Sholes 
offish  frisking  and  playing.  1653  MILTON  Ps.  viii.  22  l-'i.sh 
that  through  the  wet  Sea-paths  in  shoals  do  slide.  1774 
PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  ^77^,333  Herrings  offer  themselves 
in  shoals.  1835  MARRYAT  j.  Faithful  viii,  The  shoals  of 
seals  would  follow  the  ship  if  you  whistled.  1836  Uncle 
Philip's  Convcrs.  Whale  Fishery  286  The  ship . ,  came  upon 
a  large  shoal  of  whales.  1899  BARING-GOULD  Bk.  West  II. 
Cormv,  xix.  314  As  the  season  advances  the  shool,  or  shoal, 
comes  nearer  the  shore.  1905  1).  SMITH  Days  of  His  Flesh 
1.  515  Supposing,  .that  the  stranger  had  skill  in  fisher-craft 
and  had  perhaps  observed  indications  of  a  shoal,  they  obeyed. 
b.  Hence  occas.  used  of  a  number  of  aquatic 
animals  or  floating  objects. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  31  b,  The  waters,  .bare  the  whole 
shole  of  them  \sc.  dead  carcasses]  before  them.  1660  BOYLE 
New  Kxp.  Phys.  Jlfech.  xxiv.  190  The  bubbles  ascended  in 
this  Liquor,  as  it  were  in  sholes.  1691  R.  L/ESTRANGE  Fables 
xxvii.  26  A  Whole  Shoal  of  Frogs.  1839  THIRLWALL  Greece 
1.  VI.  198  A  shoal  of  boats  now  came  off  from  the  harbours 
filled  with  people.  1840  Ibid.  VII.  219  The  scaly  monsters 
of  the  Nile . .  flocked  in  shoals  to  the  place. 

f  2.  A  flock  of  birds.  Obs. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch,  Cicero  (1595)  935  From  thence 
there  came  a  great  shole  of  crowes.  1584  K.  SCOT  Discov. 
Witchcr.  XIIL  xxx.  (1886)  278  To  make  a  shoale  of  goslings 
drawe  a  timber  log.  1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  cvi.  15  He  sent 
them  whole  sholes  of  quails.  1801  HUNTINGTON  God  Guard, 
Poor  98  Like  a  shoal  of  eagles. 

3.  transf.  a.  A  large  number  of  persons  throng- 
ing together  or  classed  together ;  a  troop,  crowd. 

1579  SPENSER  SImph.  Col.  May  ao,  I  sawe  a  shole  of  shepe- 
heardes  outgoe.  1579  E.  K.  Gloss,  ibid.,  A  shole,  a  multi- 
tude taken  of  fisbe,  wnerof  some  going  in  great  companies, 
are  sayde  to  swimme  in  a  shole.  c  1610  G.  HERBERT  Sonn. 
to  his  Mother^  Wherewith  whole  showls  of  martyrs  once  did 
burn.  1635  BACON  Ess,t  Viciss,  Things  (Arb.)  574  When 


SHOAL. 

there  be  great  Shoales  of  People,  which  goe  on  to  populate. 
1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bias  \n.  viii.  (1782)  III.  67  The  actors 
and  actresses.. poured  upon  me  in  shoals.  1791  BOSWKLL 
SjbAMMW  an.  1763,  The  shoals  of  Scotchmen  who  flocked 
about  him.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  ix,  I  see  people  going 
up  and  down  the  street  in  shoals  all  day.  1876  TREVELYAN 
Macaulay  II.  viii.  91  The  adherents  of  the  Government., 
who  sate  for  the  counties  were  turned  out  by  shoals.  1901 
Scotsman  6  Apr.  9/7  A  shoal  of  injured  people  were  brought 
for  treatment  to  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

b.  A  large  number  (of  inanimate  things). 


pect  Shoals  of  Texts.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  \.  v.  (1872) 
I.  42  Never-ending  shoals  of  small  troubles.  1891  '  J.  S. 
WINTER  '  Luwley  xii.  Notes  and  telegrams,  which  came  in 
by  shoals  from  morning  till  night.  1900  Jrnl.  Soc.  Dyers 
XVI.  12  A  shoal  of  novelties  in  machinery, 

4.  Comb. :  shoal-cod  (see  qaot. ;  cf.  school-cod) ; 
shoal- net,  a  net  for  catching  seals ;  shoal-wise 
adv.,  in  shoals  or  crowds. 

1836  J.  RICHARDSON  Fauna  Dor.-Ajner.  m.  241  Gadus 
arcnosus,  Shoal-cod,  Smith.  1792  G.  CARTWRIGHT  JrnL 
Labrador  I.  181  The  sealers  put  out  two  more  shoal-nets, 
and  another  stopper.  18. .  BLACKIE  (Ogilvie  1882),  When  he 
goes  abroad,  as  he  does  now  shoalwise,  John  Bull  finds  a 
great  host  of  innkeepers,  etc. 

t  Shoal,  sb$  Obs.  [a.  Du.  schol  in  the  same 
sense  (earlier  also  clod,  lump  of  metal)  =  MLG. 
scholU)  schulle  clod,  sod,  OHG.  scolla  fern.,  scotto 
masc.  (MPIG.,  mod.G.  scholle]  clod,  mass  of  ice  ; 
perh.  f.  root  *skitl- :  see  SHOAL  sb.'*]  A  mass  of 
floating  ice ;  an  iceberg  or  floe. 

1648  HEXHAM  n,  Een  Schoole  van  yst  a  Shoole  of  yce. 
1713  Cat.  Trcas.  Papers  537  The  great  shoals  of  ice  that 
came  down  in  the  winter  often  damaged  tt  [Berwick  bridge]. 
1760  Ann.  Reg.  III.  67/1  Near  100  sail  have  been  drove 
from  their  anchors  and  moorings  by  the  shoals  of  ice. 

Shoal  J(?«l^,  a.  (and  adv.)  Forms  :  a.  i  (in 
proper  names)  sceald,  4  schealde,  5  scheld(e. 
0.  ( Chiefly  Sc.)  5-7  schald,  5  achalde,  shald, 
schawlde,  schaulde,  6  schauld,  7  shalde  (9 
dial,  shald,  etc.) ;  5  schawd,  6  schaud  (9 
dial,  shawd,  shoad,  etc.) ;  6  schaule,  8  (and 
9  dial.}  shaul,  shawl,  -y.  4  schoold,  schoolt, 
5  schold^e,  scold,  5-7shold(e,  shoald,  7  should. 
8.6-7  shoale,  showle,  6-8  shole,  7  shoule,  7- 
shoal.  [OE.  sceald :— prehistoric  *skalda- ;  a 
parallel  formation,  differing  only  in  the  suffix, 
appears  to  be  the  synonymous  SHALLOW  a. :— OE. 
*sccalu  i—*skalwa-.  The  import  and  affinities  of  the 
base  *s&al-  of  these  formations  are  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine ;  possibly  it  may  be  *  thin  layer  *  as  in  OTeut. 
*skalo  SHALE  sb. ;  this  supposition  would  fairly 
well  account  for  the  sense  of  the  English  adjs. 

Some  etymologists  have  compared  G.  schal  insipid,  vapid 
(of  liquors;  hence  j^.  of  discourse,  thoughts,  etc.) ;  but  the 
sense  has  little  real  affinity.  The  LG.  schol  (Fris.  skol) 
shows  remarkable  identity  in  sound  and  meaning  with  the 
Eng.  adj.  (schol  water  shallow  water,  schol plogen  to  plow 
shallow),  but  its  etymology  is  dubious.] 

1.  Of  water,  etc. :  Not  deep;    =  SHALLOW  a.l  i. 

839  in  Birch  Cartul  Saxon.  I.  593  TEt  Scealdan  fleote. 
c  1440  Jacob's  Well  65  }if  J>i  scope  of  penaunce  be  to  scheld, 
it  takyth  no  water  of  sorwe. 

p.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  ix.  354  He  spyit,  and  slely  gert 
assay  Quhar  of  the  dik  the  schawdest  [v.  r.  shaldest]  was. 
(1425  WVNTOUN  Cron.  vii.  v.  769  Than  Trent  and  Temys 
war  sa  schawlde  [v.rr.  schaulde,  schald].  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEucis  v.  xi.  56  Sa  huge  wilsum  rolkis  and  scliald  \Canib. 
MS.  schaud]  sandis.  Ibid.  vn.  xiii.  57  Inhabitand  the 
schauld  fiude  Vulturnus.  1577-95  Dcscr.  Jsfcs  Scot,  in 
Skene  Celtic^  Scot.  (1880)  III.  A  pp.  429  Thair  is  na  great 
waters  nor  rivers  in  this  He  [of  Lewis],  but  small  schaule 
burnls.  1597  MONTGOMERY  Cherrie  <y  Sl<\e  1544  The  waiter 
allso  is  sae  schald  We  sail  it  pass,  evin  as  we  wald.  1606 
BIKNIE  K  irk- Buriall  (&-*,•$)  28  Which. the  Lord  has  set  on 
the  shalde  shoare,  lyke  beakens  to  warne.  1736  RAMSAY 
Prov.  xxxi.  (1750)  84  Shawl  waters  make  maist  din. 

Y.  1387  TBEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  131  He  wolde  make 
bat  greet  ryuer  so  schalowe  [v.  rr.  schoolt,  schoold]  J>at 
pe  water  schulde  nou3t  reche  to  women  kneen.  t  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  447/2  Schold,  or  schalowe,  nojte  depe,  as 
water  or  ober  lyke,  bassa,  c  1460  Ibid.  (Winch.)  165 
Flew,  or  scold .. bassits.  a  1554  SIR  H.  WILLOUGHBY  in 
Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  269  After  that  we  sounded  againe,  and 
found  but  7  fadome,  so  shoalder  and  shoalder  water.  1556 
J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  fy  F'ly  xxxi,  Holes,  sides  and  toppes, 
brode,  narrow,  depe  and  sholde.  1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  23 
The  shouldest  water.. was  7.  fad[omes]. 

S.  a  1554  SIR  H.  WILLOUGHBY  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  269 
The  boat  could  not  come  to  land  the  water  was  so  shoale. 
1589  IVES  Forttf.  35  The  ditches  are  narrow  and  showle. 
a  1599  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vn,  vi.  40  This  Molanna,  were  she  not 
so  shole.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia^  i.  2  The  second  of 
July  they  fell  with  the  coast  of  Florida  in  shoule  water. 
1666  PEPYS  Diary  15  Aug.,  Our  shipps  running  all  a-ground, 
it  being  so  shoal  water.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  50  What 
the  Shore  was,  whether  Rock  or  Sand,  whether  Steep  or 
Shoal  we  knew  not.  1748  Earthquake  Peru  i.  23  Having 
fourteen  Fathom  Water  in  the  sholest  Part.  1840  Evid. 
Hull  Docks  Comm.  113,  Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that 
extension  upon  the  mud?  A.  It  is  much  shoalerthan  it  was 
before.  1858  MAURY  Phys.  Gcog.  Sea  vii.  §  430  In  the 
Straits.. the  depth  across  the  shoalest  section  is  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms.  1894  Law  Times 
Rep.  LXXI.  103/2  The  available  waterway  of  the  cut  is. . 
greatly  reduced  in  width  by  shoal  water  on  the  north. 
b.  The  phr.  shoal  water  used  attrib. 

1874  J.  W.  LONG  Amer.  Wild-fowl  Introd.  15,  I  shall.. 
separate  them  into,  .deep-water  and  shoal-water  varieties. 


SHOAL. 

1888  CLODD  Story  Creation  iv.  ^4  The  fossils  are  shown  to 
resemble  present  shoal  water  deposits. 

2.  Jig.  Of  intellect,  etc.     (Cf.  SHALLOW  «.i  6.) 

1728  RAMSAY  Gen.  Mistake  65  The  sumphish  mob  of  pene- 
tration shawl.  1785  BURNS  7'iva./f  era's  x,  There's  Duncan, 
deep,  and  Peebles,  shaulj  But  chiefly  thou,  apostle  Auld, 
We  trust  in  thee. 

Comb.  1844  LOWELL  Columbus  264  One  day  more  These 
muttering  shoalbrains  leave  the  helm  to  me. 

f  3.  Naut.  Of  a  sail  or  a  bonnet  :  Narrow,  not 
wide.  Obs.  rare~l* 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xv.  (Roxb.)  44/2  The  Main  saile 
showier,  is  the  main  saile  made  narrower  or  skant.  Ibid. 
45/1  A  showier  or  shoule  Bonnett,  is  to  haue  it  shallow,  or 
narrow. 

4.  adv.  [ME.  schealdc^  To  or  at  a  slight 
depth.  Alsoyf^. 

c  1311}  SHOREHAM  Poems  in.  116  Ac  many  man  desceyued 
hys,.  .And  weynejj  |?at  he  be  out  of  peryl,  Ober  ine  senneso 
schealde,  pat  bym  ne  douteb  of  no  breche  Of  godes  hestes 
healde.  1817-8  COBBETT  Rcsid.  U.  S.  (1822)  150,  I  went 
very  shoal  with  the  plough,  because  deep  ploughing  would 
have  turned  up  the  sods. 

Hence  f  Scheldlied  [-HEAD],  shallowness. 

c  1440  Jacob*  s  Well  168  A  skete  also,  sumdel  in  f?e  heuyd, 
Is  raysed  &  reryd  on  bothe  sydes  ;  for  ellys  it  myjt  no?t 
receyvin  but  lytel  wose,  for  scheldehed,  for  to  castyn  it  out. 

Shoal,  v-1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  6  shole. 
shool(e,  shoule,  6-7  shoal(e,  7  sholl.  [Of 
obscure  origin. 

Formally,  it  could  represent  an  QE.  *scdlian  equivalent 
to  ON.  *sktila  suggested  as  a  possible  origin  for  SKAIL  v.] 

•j-1.  trans.  To  separate.     Usually  with  out. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixviii.  26.  254  The  hypocrites 
..should  bee  sholed  from  the  good  and  holy  ones.  1574 
tr.  Marlorat'sApocali^s^  In  this  exhortation  John  treateth 
of  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  of  the 
sholing  of  the  one  from  the  other  by  the  rigor  of  Justice. 
1581  LAMBARDE  Eircn.  i.  v.  (1602)  23  Labouring.  .  to  increase 
their  iurisdictions,  &  to  shoale  out  themselues  from  the 
ordinariegouernment.  i583GoLDis'G  CalrinonJ)t:nf.\\\[\. 
164  In  that  he  hath  so  shooled  vs  out  from  among  the  vn- 
beleeuers.  1642  D.  EtoGEEsAftuJfMM  358  With  such  caution 
and  encouragement  as  shall  both  sholl  out  the  dogs,  and 
welcome  the  children,  whose  bread  it  is.  1647  TRAPP  Comm. 
Rev.  ii.  24  Here  Christ  comes  with  his  fan,  shedding  and 
shoaling  out  his  own  from  others. 

2.  To  divide  into  classes.  ?  Obs. 

1805  A  nn.  Reg.  62  One  of  the  reforms  .  .  was  that  of  shoal- 
ing or  classing  the  workmen.  .  .  As  to  the  practice  of  shoaling 
the  shipwrights,  as  U  had  proved  so  advantageous  in  the 
merchants*  yards,  there  was  reason  to  conclude  that  it  would 
prove  equally  so  in  those  of  his  majesty. 

3.  dial.  (See  quot.) 

1887  Kent.  Gloss.,  Shoal-in,  to  pick  sides  at  cricket  or  any 
game. 

Shoal  (J^ul)j  ^«2  Forms:  6  shald,  should,  7 
showlde,  shoald,  shold,  showl(e,7,9(//a/.shool, 
8  shole,  shaul,  /-shoal,  [f.  SHOAL  a.] 

I.  intr. 

1.  Of  water,  a  watercourse,  harbour,  sounding, 
etc.  :  To  become  shallow  or  more  shallow. 

1574  [implied  in  SHOALING  vbl.  sb.  2].  1584-5  Act  27  Eliz. 
c.  21  The  Haven  of  Orforde..is  greatelie  shoulded  and 
decaied.  1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  19  Now  the  water  begins  to 
showlde.  1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  178  It  shoals  sud- 
denly from  ten  to  two  fathoms.  1841  W.  A.  BROOKS  Treat. 
ffaz'/g.  Kiz'ers^-j  The  soundings  shoal  gradually  also  up  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  1883  Science  I,  368/1  The  sea..  had  so  far 
shoaled  as  to  bring  up  the  land  within  65  feet  of  its  present 
level.  1897  H.  Nx.WtoQL.'i  Admirals  All  6  He  anchored  them 
fast  where  the  Texel  shoaled. 

b.  With  out  :  To  become  gradually  more  shallow 
until  no  water  is  to  be  seen. 

1889  Universal  Rev.  Nov.  428  The  limpid  reedy  thorough- 
fares shoal  out  To  glinting  silt-beds  where  the  minnows  lie. 
1894  Law  'Times  Rej>.  LXXI.  102/2  The  water  of  the  cut.  . 
gradually  shoals  out  until  it  reaches  a  mud  bank. 

t  2.  VTo  slant,  slope.  Obs.    Cf.  SHORE  v.1  3. 

1621  MARKHAM  Hungers  Prev.  18  Then  for  the  vpper  side 
of  the  Net,  you  shall  place  it  slantwise  shoaling  against  the 
water.  Ibid.  21  They  [the  sticks]  shall  be  prickt  a  little 
shoaling  or  slantwise. 

II.  trans. 

3.  Naut.  To  find  (one's  soundings)  gradually 
more  shallow  ;  to  pass  from  a  greater  into  a  less 
depth  of  (water),  as  shown  by  sounding. 

1670  NARBOROUGH  yrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  I'oy.  i.  (1694) 
60  As  I  shoaled  my  soundings  I  had  22,  and  18,  and  16.. 
Fathoms.  1731  CAPT.  \V.  WRIGLESWORTH  MS.  Log-bk.  of 
the  '  Lye  II*  3  Jan.,  When  we  sholed  the  Water  as  per  Logg. 
'  ' 


. 

oti's  l'oy.\.  vi.  60  We..  kept  shoaling  our  water, 
till  at  length  we  came  into  twelve  fathom,  1839  Nautical 
Mag.  237  The  lead  should  be  kept  constantly  going,  and  the 
Ship  tacked  to  the  eastward  as  soon  as  the  water  ts  shoaled 
to  22  or  20  fathoms.  1852  CONVBEARK  &  HOWSON  St.  Paul 
II.  xxiii.  (1862)  356  The  alarm  of  the  sailors  was  great  when 
they  perceived  how  rapidly  they  were  shoaling  the  water. 
b.  absoL  Of  a  ship  :  To  come  into  shallow 
water,  rare. 

1898  HARDY  Wcssex  Poems  100  He  gained  the  beach,  where 
Yeomen,..  With  Regulars  in  thousands,  were  enmassed  lo 
meet  the  Foeman  Whose  fleet  had  not  yet  shoaled. 

4.  To  cause  (a  piece  of  water)  to  become  shallow  ; 
also,  to  obstruct  by  shoals. 

1864  G.  P.  MARSH  Man  fy  Nat.  430  The  maritime  ap- 
proaches to  river  harbors  frequented  by  the  ships  of  Phenicia 
..are  shoaled  to  a  considerable  distance  out  to  sea.  1865 
J.  H.  INGRAHAM  Pillar  of  Fire  in.  xli,  He  pursued  with  the 
idea  that  the  sea  had  been  shoaled  by  the  wind. 

1  5.  To  drive  (a  plough)  less  deeply  in  the  soil. 

1670  EVELYN  in  Phil.  Trans.  V.  icCi  According  to  this 
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proportion  tlie  husbandman  must  govern  himself  deepning 
or  dwwling  the  Plough,  as  the  condition  of  the  land  shall 
require. 

6.  Otter 'hunting.   (See  quot.) 

1897  Encycl.  Sport  \.  583/2  Shoal,  verb,  to  drive  the  otter 
down  to  the  shallows. 

Hence  Shoaled  fpl.  a.  (see  quot.  1867).  Shoal- 
ing'///. a.t  growing  shallow. 

1859  TENNYSON  Enid  1536  Where  like  a  shoaling  sea  the 
lovely  blue  Play'd  into  green.  1867  SMYTH  Sailers  Word- 
bk.^  S/uialcd-harbottr,  that  which  is  secured  from  the  violence 
of  the  sea,  by  banks,  bars,  or  shoals  to  seaward.  1892 
STEVENSON  Vailima  Lett.  xix.  181  The  four,  .set  off  in  the 
boat  acres-,  that  rapidly  shoaling  bay  of  the  lagoon. 

Shoal  (J0ul),  v.>>  Also  7  shoole,  shoal,  [f. 
SHOAL  sl>2  Cf.  Fris.  skoalje,  Du.  scholcn.] 

1.  intr.  Of  fish :  To  collect  or  swim  together  in 
a  shoal  or  shoals. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdcn"s  Brtf.  i,  718  About  Midsommer 
they  [sc.  herrings]  shuole  out  uf  the  deepe  and  vast  Northen- 
sea  to  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  ci6n  CMAI-MAN  ///Wxxi. 
191  The  wane-sprung  entraik-s,  about  which,  Fauscns,  and 
other  fish,  I 'id  shole.  1774  GOI.USM.  Naf.  Hist.  (17761  VI. 
279  Gesner  even  asserts,  .that  he  has  seen  them  {sc.  stui^runl 
shoal  together,  at  the  notes  of  a  trump.!.  1901  S.  (AVVXN- 
Afater  Serera,  Queen  sChron..- '  '1  lie  mackerel  shoaling  in 
each  bay. 

2.  transf.   Of  persons,  birds,  tilings:    To    crowd 
together,  assemble   in    swarms.     Also  with  ad  vs., 
as  together,  in,  up. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  RfaxitHS  (164-2)  zi  Men  of  the  same  quality, 
tongue  and  condition,  doe  easily  shale,  and  combine  them- 
selves together.  1638  WOTTON  Let.  to  Sir  /-,'.  Bacon  5  Dec. 
in  AW//.  (1672)  472  Whereupon  the  Women.. do  flock  to 
St.  Maries  in  such  troops.,  that  the  Masters  of  Art  have  no 
room  to  sit ;  so  as  the  vice-Chancellor  and  Head-;  of  Houses 
were  in  deliberation  to  repress  their  shoaling  thither.  1647 
PAGITT  Hercsiogr.  (ed.  4)  15  iij  b,  You  have  power  to  keep 
these  Hereticks  ..  from  ..  sholin^  together  to  infect  one 
another.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  x.  --S3.  1817  T.  L.  PEACOCK 
Melincourt  xxx,  The  distracted  niuUitude,  who  were  shoal. 
ing  in  from  all  quarters.  1825  }.  KI:AI,  />Vi>.  Jonathan  III.  399 
About  him,  on  every  side,  were  the  white  winged  water- 
fowl., shoaling  up  in  the  van  of  the  sea  breeze.  1863  Reader 
12  Sept.  284/1  In  England  there  are  none  of  those  pamphlets 
and  mediocre  romances  which  shoal  in  France. 

Hence  Shoa'ling  vbl.  sb. 

1799  W.  TOOKK  /Yc;v  Russian  I-'ntp.  III.  148  When  the 

shoaling  of  the  beluga    has   ceased.     1884  /*«/•/.  Opinion 

|    12  Sept.   330/1  When   this  has  happened  during  a  great 

shoaling,  the  herrings  have  in  subsequent  years  refused  to 

pass  over  the  spot. 

t  Shoal,  £'.*  dial.  Obs.  [Of  obscure  origin  : 
cf.  SHALDEK  v.~\  intr.  Of  soil:  ?  To  crumble, 
become  disintegrated. 

1733  W.  ELLIS  Chiltcrn,  $  I'alc  Farm,  237  These  stiff, 
cold  Grounds,  being  of  the  most  surly  Nature,  will  not  shoal, 
shatter  nor  crumble.  1750  —  J/<»./.  II  it  si-,  \ '.  iii.  7  i  K.I  ).l ).  i 
The  top  of  this  land  will  shoal  and  run  into  a  fine  hollowness, 
even  by  very  small  frosts. 

t  Shoa'len,  v.  Ol>s.  Naut.  [f.  SHOAL  a.  + 
-EN  5.]  trans.  —  SHOAL  v,~  4. 

1731  CAPT.  W.  WRIGLESWORTH  MS.  Log-bk*  of  the  '  Lycll ' 
2  Jan.,  When  we  sholened  the  water  at  1,2  and  3  this  morn- 
ing I  judge  wee  were  off  of  Fire  Island.  1867  SMYTH  S'tiifar's 
Word'bk.  s.  v.  Shoal)  A  vessel  is  said  to  shoalen,  or  shoal 
her  water,  when  she  comes  from  a  greater  into  a  less  depth. 

Shoaler  !j<;u-b.i).    ?  ('.s.    [f.   SHOAL  j£.i  > 

-ERl.]    (See  quot.) 

1891  Century  Diet.,  Shoaltwrt  a  sailor  in  the  coast-trade  ; 
a  coaster;  in  distinction  from  one  who  makes  voyages  to 
foreign  ports.  Shoale*  -draft,  light  draft :  used  with  refer- 
ence to  vessels. 

Shoa'liness.  rare~l.  [f.  SHOALY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  slate  of  being  shoaly. 

1670  .-tec.  Set'.  Late  I'oy.  i.  (1694)  122  He  could  not  get 
higher  with  the  IJoat,  by  reason  of  the.  .shoaliness  in  the 
Water.  1737  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Sholincss,  Fulness  of  Flats 
in  the  Sea,  &c.  1755  JOHNSON,  5!A0a/iiMff.^haIlowness ; 
frequency  of  shallow  places.  [Hence  in  mod.  Diets.] 

Shoaling   (j^'Hq)j  »fe  sb.     [f.  SHOAL  v?  + 

-ING  l.j 

1.  The   process  of  becoming  shallow   or  more 
shallow;  an  instance  of  this. 

1633  T.  JAMKS  /  'oy.  30  The  shoalding  of  the  Western  shoare. 
1832  \.\ELLPrinc.Gcol.  II.  276  The  shoaling  continued  until 
the  river  water  prevailed.  1886  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  9  Dec.  1/1 
As  the  shipowner  is  precluded  from  delivering  his  cargo  by 
a  blockade  or  a  sudden  shoaling  up  of  the  port  of  discharge. 

2.  concr.    A   place   where   the   water   becomes 
shallow. 

J574  W.  BOURNE  Regiment  for  Sea  xxii.  (1577)  61  Some 
sandes  or  daungers  there  be  hauing  fayre  or  good  sound- 
ings or  shaldings,  that  they  may  borrow  of  &  on  at  their 
pleasure.  1644  MANWAYKING  Sea-mans  Diet.  94  When 
they  say  there  is  very  good  showleing,  it  is  meant  that  the 
water  doth  grow  shallower,  by  degrees,  and  not  suddenly. 
1689  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  2456/4  All  the  Sands.  Shoalings,  and 
Depths  of  Water,  upon  the  said  Coasts.  1887  HALL  CAINE 
Deemster  xxvi.  167  The  ground  swell  among  the  shoalings 
before  the  storm  comes  to  shore. 

3.  Sc.  Spearing  fish  in  shallow  water. 

\W*  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  II.  15  This  {sc.  spearing  fish]  is  also 
called  shauling;  as  it  is  generally  practised,  when  the  tide 
is  almost  spent,  and  the  waters  turned  shallow. 

Shoaluess  ({Ju-lnes).  For  forms  see  SHOAL  a. 
[-NE3S.]  Shallowness  (of  water). 

1553  HULOKT,  Shallownes  or  sholenes  in  water,  uadurn. 
1588  HICKOCK  tr.  C.  Frederick's  I'oy.  4  b.  No  great  ships 
come  thether,  by  reason  of  the  sholdnes  of  the  water  there- 
abouts, c  1685  [see  iNTERCURRENTrt.  i  aj.  c  17*5  Torring- 
ton  Mem.  (Camden)  104  In  regard  of  the  shoalness  of  the 
coast  in  that  bay.  i86a  DLTONT  Desf.  4  Mar.  in  Times 
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27  Mar.,  The  difficulties  arising  from  the  indirectness  of  the 
channel  and  from  the  shoalness  of  the  bar. 

Shoaly  lp"'li),  a.  Also  7  sholy,  8-9  shoally. 
[f.  SHOAL  j£.l  +  -Y.]  Full  of  shoals  or  shallows. 

1612  DRAYTON  Poly-oil',  xv.  235  [The  river]  hasting  to  his 
fall,  his  sholy  graucll  scowr's.  1697  DRYDEN  sEneid  v.  1130 
The  watchful  Heroe  felt  the  knocks  :  and  found  The  tossing 
Vessel  sail'd  on  shoaly  Ground.  1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4378/3 
The  Place,  .being  very  narrow  and  shoally.  1820  Q'.  Rev, 
XXIII.  77  The  basin  is  navigable,  but  shoally  for  about 
ei^ht  miles.  1893  Corn/lilt  Mag.  Dec.  570  To  steer  in  a 
shoaly  sea. 

Shear  e,  obs.  forms  of  SHOHK. 

Shoat  ].  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7  shoto,  shoate, 
shoot,  7,  9  shott,  9  shot.  [Piob.  rt-pr.  OK. 
sccota  trout  (?f.  root  of  scjotan  to  shoot,  with 
reference  to  its  swift  movement).]  A  fish  resem- 
bling the  trout,  but  smaller,  found  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  '^See  also  (mots.  1865  and  1894.1 

a  1000  (  '.'//<>,/.  .7','  //)-/,-  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  94  Trncios,  sci'olan. 
1602  CVKKW  Cor/r.^it-l  i.  20  The  -Shote  [is]  in  a  IIKUILT 
peculiar  to  J  tenon  and  C^jru^all,  i;i  sLape  and  colour  h<j 
re-cinbk'ih  the  Tiowt  :  tunvbt-it  in  lii-ncsse  and  ^ 
co  in  met  h  farre  behind  him.  1613-16  \\'.  UKUWM-:  Urit.  l\ist.  \, 
\\.  23  The  Shoatcs  with  whom  is  Tauie  frauglu.  c  1630  Risnox 
Snt-'.  /',-:•('«  $  7,01  (i3io:  312  This  brook  .  .aboundeth  with 
shoots  and  sheliscads,  a  fish  not  unlike  the  trout,  and  said  ti  •> 
be  peculiar  t>>  I  tevoiishire  and  Cornwall.  <i  1636  WKSICOTI-. 
(•'/fiu  /Vzwfff//.  (1845)  39  Scad.  -Salmon.  Sii^.tt.  Seal.  1865 
Corcn  r>rii.  I-'isJu^  \\  .  -2-2^  Common  Trout.  [Syn.]  Shot. 
1880-84  '''•  l'-\v  Brit.  1'ishes  II.  104  Salnio  fario.  Shot 
(Westmoreland).  1894  Trans.  ll'oH.'i-pc  \at.  i-titd  Clnl> 
20  1  Mr.  Matthews  caught  a  good  many  'bhotts  *  [app.  a  local 
term  fur  grayling]  in  tne  Monnow  above  Monmouth  Cap. 

Shoat  2  (J''»t'  .  dial,  and  U.S.  Korms  :  5 
schoyth,  6  schot,  shoit^e,  shoitte,  shoytc, 
shoyite,  7  shott,  shoate,  5-9  shote,  6-9  shot, 
7-  shoat  ;  6-7  shoote,  7-9  shoot;  7  shutt,  S 
shute,  S~9  shut.  [Cf.  \\  Flcm.  SihoU\  st/iotclinif, 
a  I'ii;  under  one  year  old.] 

1.  A  young  weaned  pig. 

1413  Durham  .-;.  (•.  Rolls  (Surtees)  54  In  i  porcell.  de  x"1!\ 
4d.  In  i  Schoyth  empt..  j  jil.  1465  Manu.  \  Hoitscli.  A'.r/. 
(Roxb.)  296  For  vij.  yonge  shote^.  v.s.  1509  in  Stocks 
Market  Hart*.  A\v.  (1890)  230  A  LJoere  Fcdde  v  >h^t.-,  and 
A  So\ve.  1567  Richmond  II  'ills  (Surtees1  203  Of  old  Mvync 
xij.  T\\'o  shoits,  v  pigi;s,  hiij*  viij'1.  1611  COIGR.,  .M  ar- 
son, a  shoat;  a  hog  thats  a  yea  re,  o*  vn.I'-r  ;i  yeare,  old. 
1618  WKHSTKR  ^i:  ROWLEY  Cure  for  Cuckold  \\.  iii,  You  have 
a  brave  Boy  ^f  your  own  wife-;  ;  Oh  tis  a  siiot  to  this  pi:;. 
f  1640  J.  SMYTH  Li-.-cs  ttcrkelsys  (iS3j)  I.  155  HO,^L;S, 
porkets,  .shootes  and  piggs.  1668  R.  B.  Adagia  Scot.  54 
The  shots  overgoes  the  old  swine.  1669  WOKI.IDGH  Syst. 
Agric.  (i6Si)  331  Silent,  or  Shutt,  a  young  Ho^.  1697 
DAMIIEK  I'oy.  I.  411  We  killed  a  small  Shote,  or  yount; 
Porker.  1707  [K.  WARD]  l>arl<acuc  i''cast  5  A  Hog^ard 
coming  by  with  a  Drove  of  young  Shoals,  a  1722  I.ISI.K 
//ns!\  (1757)  403  Spayed  andge-t  shines.  1787  W.  H.  MAK- 
SHAI.I,  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  388  Shotst  young  store  swine. 
1811  T.  \).\\\sAgric,  ll'ilts  260  Shoots,  young  pigs  of  three 
or  four  months  old.  1904  (i.  H.  LOKIMKR  Old  Cor^n  dra- 
/initi  vi.  120  Like  a  six-months  slioat  at  the  trough. 

2.  transf.  An  idle  worthless  person. 

1800  \VI-:I-:MS  /-//<-'  of  Washington  vi.  (1877)  40  The 
poorest  shoat.  1840  HALIBURION  Clockin.  Ser.  in.  xi.  153, 
I  am  the  poorest  shot  in  the  world.  Poorest  shote,  said  he, 
you  mean,  for  you  have  no  soul  in  yuii.  1862  Lou  KLL  Big- 
Itxu  /'.  Ser.  ii.  iii,  Long'/  you  elect  for  Congressmen  poor 
shotes  tliet  want  to  goCoz  they  can't  seem  to  git  their  grub 
no  otherways  than  so. 

Sheat-fish,  error  for  SHEAT-FISH. 

1705  S.  DALE  PhartttacoL  Suppl.  341  De  SiIuro...The 
Shoal-Fish. 


Slioch.  (Jpx)j  &•  Anglo-Irish.  Also  shaugh, 
sheoch,  shock,  shough.  [a.  Irish  scath  l  a  turn  ; 
seachtobaCy  a  smoke  of  a  pipe'  (Dinneen).]  A  draw 
at  a  tobacco-pipe,  a  smoke. 

1831  LOVKR  Leg.  %  Star.  Irel.  Ser.  1.  199  Afther  gilten1  an 
air  o'  the  fire  and  a  shaugh  o'  the  pipe.  1900  tgt'i  Cent. 
July  79  Now  'herself  —  as  the  [Irish]  husband  calls  her— 
rarely  indulges  in  a  shock  of  the  pipe.  1901  W.  UAKHY 
Wizards  Knot  53  (K.D.D.)  We'll.  .take  the  sheoch  of  a 
dudeen  to  clear  our  mouths  of  Davy  Roche. 

Shoch  (Jpx)»»-  Angh-Irish.  [f.  prec.]  intr. 
To  draw  at  a  tobacco-pipe,  to  smoke. 

1898  MACMANUS  Bend  qfReod  107  An'  himself  an*  the 
Playboy  shoughcd  out  o'  the  same  pipe  1 

Snochel,  obs.  form  of  SHAUCHLE  v.  Sc. 

||  Sh.O  chet.  Judaism.  PI.  shochetim.  [Ileb. 

EDniK'  sholjtl)  pr.  pple.  of  shahat  to  slaughter.]  A 
Jewish  slaughterer,  a  person  officially  certified  as 
competent  to  kill  cattle  and  poultry  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  Jewish  law. 

1889  HALL  CAI'SK  Scapegoat  v,  Within  the  gate  of  the 
Mcllah,  a  shochet  was  killing  fowls  and  taking  his  tribute 
of  copper  coins.  1892  ZANUWILL  Childr.  Ghetto  I.  88,  I 
don't  believe  the  Shochetim  kill  the  animals  properly. 

Shochle,  var.  SHAUCHLE,  SHADGHLE  v.  Sc. 

Shock  (J^k),  -f^.1  Forms:  a.  (4  ?schoke),  4-5 
schock,  shokk,  5  s(c)hokke.  6  schocke,  shoke, 
6-7  shocke,  4-  shook.  &.  8-9  dial,  shuck,  9  shook. 
[Corresponds  to  OS.  scok  neut.  ,  some  definite 
number  of  sheaves,  MLG.,  LG.  schok  shock  of 
corn,  group  of  60  units  (see  next),  NFris.  skukkc, 
skok  shock  of  corn,  MDu.  schok  shock  of  corn,  sixty 
(Mod.Du.  only  the  latter1,  MUG.  schoc,  schoch 
heap,  crowd,  multitude,  also  sixty  (mod.G.  schock 
sixty),  MSw.  skokk  crowd,  flock  (so  Sw.  skockt  also 
sixty),  Norw.  skok  flock,  Da.  dial,  skok  six  sheaves.] 


SHOCK. 

1.  A  group  of  sheaves  of  grain  placed  upright 
and  supporting  each  other  in  order  to  permit  the 
drying  and  ripening  of  the  grain  before  carrying. 
Phrase,  In  shock. 

t  a.  ,71325  Clots.  W.de  Bibbe&v.  in  Wright  Voc.  154  Les 
javeles  en  garbes  lieet,  En  tresseus  [glossed  in  schekes; 
Tread  schokes]  les  garbes  mettet.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test. 
Love  i.  Prol.  105  And  al-though  these  noble  repers,.  .han  al 
drawe  and  bounde  up  in  the  sheves,  and  mad  many  shockes, 
yet  [etc.],  c  1440  Promp.  Farv.  447/2  Schokke,  of  corne, 
congelima.  1490  CAXTON  Kneydos  xxi.  74  A  shokke  of 
whete  or  other  corne.  1573  TUSSER  Huso.  (1878)  130  Corne 
tithed  (sir  Parson)  to  gather  go  get  and  cause  it  on  shocks 
to  be  by  and  by  set.  1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  170  The 
lightest  sheafe  in  all  the  shocke,  ..good  enough  for  God. 
1651  tr.  Kite/tin's  Jurisdict.  (1653)  87  The  Lord  cannot  dis- 
train shocks  of  Corn.  16707  WIGHTWICK  in  O.  Sansom's 
Ace.  Life  (1710)  79  We  having  reaped  two  Acres  of  Wheat, 
and  set  it  up  in  Shock,  Lodowick  came  and  threw  it  all 
down.  1746  Brit.  Mag.  109  He  found  Three  hundred 
Shock  of  Corn  in  the  Fields.  1798  Monthly  Mag.  Mar.  192/2 
'i  hey  bind  it  [wheat]  up  in  small  sheaves,  and  place  them  in 
what  they  call  shocks,  ten  together,  five  on  each  side.  1829 
Glover's  Hist.  Derby  1. 182  Whole  fields  of  corn,  both  stand. 
ing  and  in  shock.  1891  MORRIS  Poems  l>y  It 'ay  (1896)  192 
So  'tis  wellaway  for  Goldilocks,  As  he  left  the  land  of  the 
wheaten  shocks. 

/3.  1775  JOHNSON  West.  IsL,  Lough  Ness  68  A  small  spot  of 
ground  on  which  stood  four  shucks,  containing  each  twelve 
sheaves  of  bailey.  1784  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Midi.  Counties 
(1790)  II.  15  In  this  country,  'sheaf  corn'  is  universally 
1  hooded  —covered  with  two  sheaves  inverted, — as  it  is  set 
up  in  'shuck  '.  1823  A.  SMALL  Rom.  Antiq.  Fife  135  Any 
piece  of  ground.. iii  which  the  stooks  or  shocks  of  corn 
stood  thick  after  being  reaped.  1892  P.  H.  EMERSON  Son 
<lf]'ttis  xv.  146  As  I  pitched  on  the  two  shooves  to  make  up 
the  shuck — that  be  twenty  shooves. 

2.  transf.  A  crowd  sof  persons) ;  n  heap,  bunch, 
bundle  (of  things  . 

c  1430  LYUG.  Paternoster  306  Lyk  as  .1  glenere  on  a  large 
loud  Among  shokky*  pleniyvous  of  auctours.  1567  GOLDING 
Ovid's  Met.  v».  (1593)  154  Koike  by  heaps  did  llocke  To 
Marsis  sacred  field,  and  there  stood  thronging  in  a  shocke. 
1806  BERESFORD  Mis,  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xii,  We  have  both 
been  equally  busy,  .in  gleaning  up  such  ..tortures.. as  we 
had  left  behind  at  our  general  harvest.  For  my  own  share, 
I  have  cocked  up  a  tolerable  shock  of  'em. 

3.  Comb.  (See  quots.) 


.    r  ^  k-fork  (Suff.)  a  large 

in  gathering  barley  and  clover  into  heaps  for  the  pitchers. 

Shock  (Ji?k),  sb.'*  Comm.  Now  only  Hist. 
Forms  :  4  schok,  (scok),  4-6  shok,  7  shocke,  6- 
shock.  [a.  G.  (LG.,  HG.)  schockt  Du.  $chok\ 
prob.  a  special  use  of  schock  =  SHOCK  sb.*] 

1.  A  lot  of  sixty  pieces.  (Used  with  reference  to 
certain  articles  of  merchandise  originally  imported 
from  abroad.) 

[1391  Earl  Derby's  Exped*  (Camden)  72  Et  per  manus 
eiusdem  pro  ij  schok  Lykeres  per  ipsum  emptis  ibidem,  xx 
scot.]  1583  Kates  of  Custome  Jio.  Fj,  Trayes  the  shock 
fiS45flocke]contaymng  Ix.  x,s.  1660  Act  12  Chas.  //,  c.  4 
Scried.  Rates,  s.  v.  Boxes,  Sope  boxes  the  Shocke  containing 
three-score  boxes.  1674  JKAKE  Arit/i.  (1696)  65  Many 
small  Wares  called  Habberdashery  ..are  sold  by  Dozens, 
Scores,  Shocks.  1724  Act  ii  Ceo.  /,  c.  7  Addit.  Bk.  Kates, 
Platters  of  Wood,  the  Shock,  containing  sixty. 

||  b.  A  German  money  of  account  =  60  groschen. 

1617  MORYSON  I  tin*  i.  288  In  Bohemia  ..  Merchants 
reckoned  two  haller.s  for  a  pfenning,  and  six  pfenning  for  a 
grosh,  and  sixty  grosh  for  a  shocke. 

f  2.  A  roll  of  cloth  containing  twenty-eight  ells. 
Obs. 


1612  Sc.  Bk.  Customs  in  ffafytttrfon's  Ledger  (1867)  318  , 
Poldaveis  the  shok  contemng  xxviii  elnis. 

Shock  (J>k),  sb$     Forms :  a.    6-7  shocke  (6    , 
shoe  quo),  7  shok,  7-8  shoke  ;  0.  6  chok,  choke, 
7  choc,  chock,  chocke,  7-8  choque.     [app.  a, 
F.  choc,  noun  of  action  f.  choqiteri  see  SHOCK  7;.- 

First  adopted  as  a  military  term  ;  the  wider  use  is  partly    ' 
clue  to  development  in  Eng.,  and  partly  to  the  readoption 
of  the  Fr.  word  in  specific  applications. 

The  ft  forms  present  difficulties.     The  choc,  choque  of  the    , 
late  i7th  and  early  i8th  c.  were  obviously  viewed  by  the 
writers  as  adoptions  from  French  ;  but  in  some  of  the  earlier    , 
instances  there  are  three  possibilities:    (i)  the  word  may    ! 
have  been  adopted  orally  with  (J),  but  spelt  ck  after  the 
Fr. ;  (2)  the  word  may  have  been  originally  a  graphic  adop-    ' 
tlon,  and  the  ch  have  been  pronounced  in  Eng.  fashion  as    , 
(tj)  i   <3)  the   Fr.  word   may  have  been  confused  with  an 
etymologically  unrelated  word  chock. 

The  following  examples,  where  chocke  has  the  sense  '  light 
blow',  'chuck  (under  the  chin)'  probably  represent  a  dif- 
ferent word  (cf.  similar  examples  under  SHOCK  z>.2) : 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  ii.  v,  82  Giue  him  the  euen  stroke 
with  both  your  spurres,  &  a  good  chocke  in  the  mouth  with 
your  brydle  hand.  1611  (see  CHUCK  $b$  i).] 

1.  Mil.  The  encounter  of  an  armed  force  with  i 
the  enemy  in  a  charge  or  onset;  also,  the  encounter  j 
of  two  mounted  warriors  or  jousters  charging  one  ! 
another. 

o.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Coitio  mil  Hum  ^  the  shocke.  . 
'583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Low?  C.  in.  106  The  saide  I 
Englishe  Men  abode  the  first  Shocqueor  charge.  1594  SHAKS.  ' 
Rich.  ///,  v.  iil  93  This  doubtfull  shocke  of  Armes.  i6zi 
in  Kempe  Losely  MSS.  (1836)  462  Ye  best  men  for  y*  shock  : 
of  y«  warr.  1634  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gentt.  xix.  (ed.  2)  242  | 
But  the  Pikes  when  they  are  to  give  or  receive  a  shocke, 
are  to  be  commanded  [etc.  ].  1758  A  nn.  Keg.  52  The  Prussian  i 
infantry,  which  had  often  stood,  and  often  given,  so  many  ! 
terrible  shocks.  1814  SOUTH EY  Roderick  xxv.  166  Anon  the  i 
hosts  met  in  the  shock  of  battle.  z88x  BELL  tr.  C.  von  \ 
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1  Schmidt's  Instr.  Training  Cnvahy  129  We  thus  obtnin 
i  the  moral  effect  of  surprise,  in  addition  to  the  physical  effect 
!  of  the  shock  and  sabre,  &c.  1897  '  O.  RHOSCO.MYL  '  White 

Rose  Arno  210  To  retreat  without  coming  to  the  shock. 
/3.    1584  HUDSON  Dn  Bartas1  Judith  v.  (1608)  78  Scarsly 

they  could  keep  them  in  their  bound,  Till  pype,  or  Cymball, 

or  the  trumpets  sound,  Denounce  the  choke.     1585  JAS.  1 
•    Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  17  Syne  Phifers,  Drummes,  and  Trumpets 

clelr  do  craue  The  pelmell  chok. 
b.  transf.  andy^f. 

a.  1638-56  COWLEY  Da-vidcis  m.  Poems  (1905)  341  Long 
had  the  patient  Adriel  humbly  born  The  roughest  Shocks 
of  her  imperious  Scorn.     1683  D.  A.  Art  of  Converse  87 
It  happens,  .that  we  either  understand  not,  or  mistake  what 
is  said  in  opposition  to  what  we  advance..;  we  think  only 
on't  when  the  shoke  is  past,  that  we  could  have  easily  re- 
turn'd  this  or  that  answer.    1879  B.  TAYLOR  Germ.  Lit.  285 
The  shock  and  encounter  of  thought. 

ft.  1665-6  PF.PYS  Diary  14  Feb.,  Sir  G.  Carteret  had  pre- 
pared himself  to  answer  a  cheque  of  Sir  W.  Coventry,  by 
offering  of  himself  to  shew  all  he  had  paid,  and  what  is 
unpaid  [etc.]. 

2.  A  sudden  and  violent  blow,  impact,  or  colli- 

,  sion,  tending  to  overthrow  or  to  produce  internal 

oscillation   in  a  body  subjected  to  it ;  also,   the 

disturbance  of  equilibrium  or  the  internal  oscillation 

resulting  from  this. 

1614  GORGES  Lucan  vi.  219  The  rams,  the  engines,  and 
the  slings, ..  Whose  often  shockes  did  make  such  wrack, 
That  tower  and  rampart  gins  to  crack.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr. 
Pinto"s  Trav.  \xiii.  Si  He.. running  heron  the  starboard 
side  gave  her  so  terrible  a  shock  that  they  sank  both  to- 
gether. 1741  A.  MQXRO  Anat.  (ed.  3)  302  To  prevent  too 
great  a  Shoke  of  the  Fabrick  of  the  body  in  walking.  1813 
SCOTT  'J'rierm.  m.  xxxix,  Fierce  and  frequent  were  the 
shocks.  1842  TENNYSON  Godiva  74  With  twelve  great  shocks 
of  sound,  the  shameless  noon  Was  clash'd  and  hammer'd 
from  a  hundred  towers.  1865  TVNDAI.L  l-'ragnt.  Sd,  (1879) 
I.  ii.  66  Millions  of  shocks  are  received  every  second  from 
the  calorific  waves.  1889  SIR  E.  ARNOLD  Sens  fy  Lands  ii. 
(1895)  17  The  colossal  block  [of  consolidated  snow]  capsizes 
with  a  second  shock,  startling  the  ocean  for  leagues  around. 

jS.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xix.  32  Hast  thou  not  scene 
..one  of  his  ancestors  die  miserably  by  the  chocke  of  an 
hog  [orig.  chocqtte  par  utt  ponrceau'}.  1684  WALLER  Ess. 
Nat.  Exper.  59  As  soon  as  ever  the  Bubbles  rise  above  the 
Vinegar,  and  by  the  chock  of  the  Air  break,  their  Covering 
is  curiously  scattered  about,  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  iii, 
A  sudden  fall  might  endanger  the  bottom  or  under  surface 
of  the  island,  which.,  might  happen  to  crack  by  too  great 
a  cheque. 

b.  spec.   (=  earthquake  shock}.     A  sudden  and 
more  or  less  violent  shake  of  a  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  ;  a  single  movement  of  the  series  of  move- 
ments constituting  an  earthquake. 

1692  T.  ROBINSON  in  Ray  Disc.  n.  v.  (1693)  211  Some 
Machines  were . .  retarded  by  the  Chuc  [of  the  Earthquake], 
1719  DK  FOK  Crusoe  1.95  After  I.  .found still  no  more  Shocks    | 
of  the  Earthquake  follow,  I  began  to  be  more  compos'd. 
1767  Ann.  Keg.  67  They  had  felt  thirty-six  shocks  of  the    ' 
earth.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vesiw.  ix.  253  Vibrations  in  the  land — 
suddenly  excited  and  rapidly  passing  on,  so  as  to  be  described    i 
as  '  shocks '. 

3.  transf.  and  Jig.  A  sudden   and  violent  effect 
tending  to  impair  the  stability  or  permanence  of   '< 
something ;  a  damaging  blow  (to  a  condition  of   , 
things,  a  person's  health  or  constitution,  an  insti-    i 
tution,  a  belief,  etc.). 

1654  tr-  Satdcry'sCnria  Pol.  92  Griefe  did  not  seize  upon  | 
her  reason. .and  it  is  fit  then  that  joy  should  not  now  give 
a  chock  to  mine.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  i.  21  The  great 
shock  and  alteration,  which  we  shall  undergo  by  death, 
1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  i,  It  gave  a  severe 
shock  to  his  constitution.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley 
i.  viii.  152  The  shock  given  to  commercial  credit.  1885 
TEMPLE  Relig^,  fy  Set.  iv.  109  In  spite  of  these  shocks  belief 
in  revelation  is  strong  still  in  men's  souls, 

fb.  Opposition,  clashing,  conflict.    (Cf.  SHOCK 
0.2  r  c.)  Obs. 

1664  MARVELL  Corr,  Wks,  1872-5  II.  172  Your  Majesties    ! 
Sovereign  Power  is  free  from  all  shock  and  competition. 

4.  A  sudden  and  disturbing  impression  on  the 
mind  or  feelings;  usually,  one  produced  by  some    ' 
unwelcome    occurrence    or   perception,   by   pain, 
grief,  or  violent  emotion  (occas.  joy),  and  tending 
to  occasion  lasting  depression  or  loss  of  composure  ; 
in  weaker  sense,  a  thrill  or  start  of  surprise,  or  of 
suddenly  excited  feeling  of  any  kind. 

1705  COLLIHR  £ss.  Mor.  Subj.  in.  Pain  12  He  that  can't 
stand  the  Shock  of  Pain.. can  never  be  firm  in  his  Duty, 
nor  true  to  his  Engagements.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia 
x.  x,  (1082)  II.  463  When  Cecilia  was  a  little  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  the  first  interview.  1812  CRABBE  Tales,  Ara- 
bella. 28  Hut  (though  her  young  companions  felt  the  shock) 
She  studied  Berkeley,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  fairxxxix,  So  Mrs.  Bute,  after  the  first  I 
shock  of  rage  and  disappointment,  began  to  accommodate 
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young  when  the  concession  of  Catholic  Emancipation  gave 
a  moral  shock  to  the  Tory  party.  1874  H.  R.  RF.YXOLUS 
John  Bapt.  v.  g  2.  321  It  occasioned  no  moral  shock  for 
Him  to  believe  in  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom. 

5.  Med.  A  sudden  debilitating  effect    produced 
by  over-stimulation  of  nerves,  intense  pain,  violent 
emotion,  or  the  like ;    the  condition  of  nervous 
exhaustion  resulting  from  this. 

1804  ABERNETHY  Sitrg.  Observ.  218  The  shock  of  the 
operation.  1867  E.  MORRIS  (title}  A  practical  Treatise  on 
Shock  after  Surgical  Operations  and  Injuries.  1898  All. 
butt's  Syst,  Med.  V.  430  The  condition  known  as  '  shock ', 
which  is  apt  to  supervene,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on 
serious  injuries  and  on  surgical  operations.  1912  Standard 
20  Sept.  8/4  She  suffered  severely  from  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  and  nervous  shock. 

6.  A  momentary  stimulation  of  a  nerve.     Also, 
a  stimulation  of  nerves  with  resulting  contraction 
of  muscles  and  feeling  of  concussion  ;  spec.  =  elec- 
tric shock  (see  ELECTRIC  a.  2  b). 


shock  to  think  you  are  obliged  to  be  on  your  guard  in  your 
own  home. 

b.  Used  for  :  An  occurrence,  discovery,  etc.  that 
occasions  a  shock. 

1841  B'NESS  BUNSEN  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  II.  18  The  death 
of  my  Father  was  a  great  shock  to  me.  1902  R,  BAGOT 
Donna  Diana  xiv.  161  It  had  been  somewhat  of  a  shock  to 
the  Cardinal  when  Monsignor  Tomei  had  frankly  informed 
him  that  [etc.]. 

c.  A  feeling  of  being  shocked  (see  SHOCK  v.2  4)  ; 
a  pained  sense  of  something  offensive  to  morality 
or  decorum. 

1876  TREVELYAN  Macaitlay  I.  iv,  159  He  was  still  quite 


rposed,  were  sufficient  to  pr< .. 

shock,  which  was  very  distinctly  felt  in  the  hands  and  arms. 
1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  iii,  He.  .had  made  unto  him- 
self  an  electric  machine  from  which  it  was  his  greatest 
pleasure  and  glory  to  administer  small  shocks  to  any  small 
boys  who  were  rash  enough  to  venture  into  his  study.  1899 
Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  828  The  needles  should  not 
touch  one  another  or  shocks  are  produced,  very  harmful  to 
young  infants. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  shock-like,  'resisting, 
-seasoned  adjs. ;  shock-absorber,  a  device  fitted 
to  mechanically-propelled  vehicles  in  order  to 
absorb  vibration,  hence  shock-absorbing  a.  ; 
shock-action  A//'/.,  a  method  of  attack  by  a  charge 
of  cavalry,  in  which  the  force  of  the  impact  is 
principally  relied  upon  ;  f  shock-bottle,  a 
humorous  designation  for  an  electric  jar;  shock- 
tactics  J///.,  tactics  in  which  shock-action  forms 
a  principal  part. 

1906  Daily  Chron.  20  Oct.  2/7  It  is  this  reactionary  shock, 
of  course,  which,,  has  brought  into  use  the  various  forms  of 
i    *s hock-absorbers.     1909    Westni.    Gas.   23   Mar.   4/2   The 
1    under-part  of  the  aeroplane  is  fitted  with  wooden  runners, 
!    independent  of  the  *shock-absorbing  suspension.   1884  M.  H, 
;    HAYES  Man.    Tactics  iv.   25   The   distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  cavalry  are  its  great  mobility  and  *shock  action. 
1827  in  Honeys  Every-day  Bk.  II.  1077  Taking  from  *Shock- 
bottles  shocks.   i&&Allbut?s  Syst.  Msd.  VII.  865  The  mus- 
cular contractions  differ  from  those  which  occur  in  ordinary 
chorea  by  being  sudden  and  'shock-like.    1842  Civil  Engin. 
ff  Arch.    Jrnl.  V.   285/2   We   have  reduced  the  blow   or 
^shock-resisting  quality  of  the  iron.     1863  PATMORE  Angel 
in  Ho.  ii.  i.  ix,  My  lonely  faith,  like  heart-of-oak,  *Shock- 
season'd.     1893  SIR  E.  WOOD  Cavalry  Waterloo  Camp.  i. 
(ed.  2)  2  The  most  successful  *  Nation  m  Arms',  believing 
thoroughly  in  the  use  of  *shock  tactics,  has  adopted  the 
lance,  not  only  for  '  Medium  ',  but  also  for  '  Light '  Cavalry. 

t  Shock,  sb±  Obs.  [See  SHOUGH.]  A  dog 
having  long  shaggy  hair,  spec,  a  poodle.  See  also 
SHOCK-DOG. 

1638  NABHES  Bride  v.  i,  My  neighbour  is  veryskilfull ;  he 
cured  my  Hide  shock  of  the  mange.  1685  TATB  Cuckolds- 
Haven  i.  ii.  5  Dear  delicate  Madam,  I  am  your  little  Para- 
quit,  your  Sparrow,  your  Shock,  your  Pugg,  your  Squirrel. 
1709  STEELE  &  SWIFT  Tatter  No.  70  r  15  The  Bones  are 
pick'd  clean  by  a  little  French  Shock  that  belongs  to  the 
Family.  1719  D'URFEY/*///?  II.  331  Neat  Spanniel  'Squires 
and  combing  Shocks,.  .Were  at  her  Leve  early.  1800  SHAW 
Gen.  Zool.  I.  280  Maltese  Dog. . .In  some  of  its  varieties  the 
hair  is  extremely  long,  as  in  the  Skock  \3read  Shock]  and 
the  Lion-Dog. 

Shock  (Jfk),  j-3.5  f?  Formed  as  next  adj.]  A 
thick  mass  (of  hair). 

1819  *  R.  RABELAIS  '  Abeillard  *t  Heloisa,  70  Each  Blood, 
who  all  day  capers,  At  night  puts  up  his  shock  in  papers. 
1847  LONGF.  Evang.  \.  iii.  3  Shocks  of  yellow  hair,  like  the 
silken  floss  of  the  maize.  1883  STEYTOnOH-ftfmwu  Sq.  140 
He  would  toss  back  his  shock  of  hair  and  laugh  hoarsely. 
1894  Ceog.  Jrnl.  III.  479  They  are  beardless,  and  usually 
wear  a  shock  of  unkempt  hair. 

transf.  1888  STEVENSON  Black  Arrow  i.  vi,  The  pit  was 
sandy  and  dry  ;  a  shock  of  brambles  bung  upon  one  edge. 

Shock  (Ji>k),  a.  [?  Back-formation  from  SHOCK- 
DOG.]  Having  rough  thick  hair.  Of  hair:  Rough 
and  thick,  shaggy.  (See  also  SHOCK-HEAD.) 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  39  (1713)  I.  255 
A  certain  little  shock  Whig.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb,  (1721) 
I.  253  The  white  shock  Turky  Rabbet.  1771  FHANKLIN 
Autobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  30,  I  reached  through  the  water  to 
his  schock  pate  and  drew  him  up.  1862  BORROW  Wales  xxv. 
I.  294  He  was  a  fellow  with  red  shock  hair  and  very  red 
features.  1865  ALEX.  SMITH  Summer  in.  Skye  II.  205  There 
were  quick  and  nimble  brains  under  the  shock  heads  of  the 
lads  you  saw. 

b.  Comb.,  as  shock-bearded,  -haired,  -pated  adjs. 

1908  Blackiv,  Mag.  Sept.  408/2  *Shock-bearded  peasants. 
1862  CALVERLEY  Verses  $  Trans/.  (1894)  89  Bob  the  "shock- 
haired  knifeboy.  1830  Miss  MITFORO  Village  Ser.  iv.  281 
A  handy,  good  humoured,  *shock-pated  fellow. 

t  Shock,  vl  Obs.  In  5  schokke.  [Before  the 
1 6th  c.  found  only  in  Morte  Art  hit  re  ;  cf.  SHOGZ'., 
and  MLG.,  MHG.  schockcnto  swing,  wag,  quiver; 
also  G.  schaukeln  to  swing.] 

1.  intr.  To  go  swiftly  and  suddenly;  to  dart, 
rush  ;  to  make  a  rapid  or  forced  march.  Chiefly 
with  adv.,  away,  down,  in,  on. 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  1759  Thay. .  Schokkes  in  with  .1 
schakke,  and  schontez  no  langere.  Ibid.  4235  He.  .schokkes 
in  scharpely  in  his  schene  wedys.  1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtins 
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iv.  104  They  shocked  away  in  divers  companies.  1581  A. 
HALL  Iliad  iv.  62  An  enterprise  it  selfe  presentes,  whereto 
if  so  you  shocks,  Men  shal  thee  cal  the  happiest  this  side 
the  Ocean  firre.  1583  STOCKKR  Civ.  Warres  L&ivcC.  iv.  62 
There  came  out.  .about  thirtie  horsemen,  shockyng  firsteon 
towardes  Eastwike  Trenche,  and  anon  towards  Westwike. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  246  And  so  shocking 
downe  towards  the  straits  of  Bosphorus,  by  his  embassador 
concluded  a  league  with  Emanuell  the  Greeke  Emperour. 

2.  trans.  To  move  suddenly  and  swiftly. 

?  (11400  Morte  Arth.  3816  In  he  schokkes  his  schelde, 
schountes  he  no  lengare.  Ibid.  3852  He  schokkes  owtte  a 
schorte  knyfe  schethede  with  siluere, 

Shock  (Jjpk),  v.1  Forms :  a.  6  shok,  6-7 
shocke,  6-  shock ;  0.  6  chock,  7  chocke, 
chocque,  8  choak.  [app.  a.  F.  chequer  (i3th  c.) 

—  Sp.  fhocart  of  obscure  origin. 

Some  regard  the  vb.  as  an  adoption  from  Germanic,  com- 
paring OHG.  scoc  swing,  MHG.  sckocken  to  swing.  But 
an  early  OF.  c^can  hardly  represent  G.  scht  and  the  aflinity 
of  sense  is  not  close.  Others  suppose  that  the  original  sense 
is  'to  stumble,  knock  against ',  the  vb.  being  f.  OF.  cheque 
tree-stump  ;  cf.  OF.  chafer  to  stumble,  f.  chape  tree-stump. 

The  senses  below  are  all  from  Fr.  chequer,  and  were  intro- 
duced at  different  periods  :  see  note  to  sense  4.  The  older 
SHOCK  v. '  appears  to  be  unconnected. 

P  The  form  c/iock  (prob.  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  word) 
occurs  (in  the  i6-i7th  c.)  in  various  senses  of  Fr.  choguer. 
trans,  a.  To  knock  about,  buffet,  b.  To  give  a  blow  to  ; 
to  'chuck '  under  the  chin.  c.  To  knock  one  against  the 
other,  to  jingle  (coins). 

a.  1567  TURBERV.  Epit.)  etc.  128  Now,  now  the  churlish 
chanell  me  doth  chock,  Now  surging  Seas  conspire  to  breede 
my  carke. 

b-  1583  [see  CHUCK  v.~\  1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  iv.  vi.  29 
The  verie  manner  of  bringing  a  horse  vnto  it,  which  is  by 
chocking  him  in  the  mouth.  Ibid,  vili.  38  You  shal  neither 
chock  him  in  the  mouth,  nor  fete.].  1658  [see  CHUCK  v?  i\. 

C.  1627  DRAYTON  Agincourt  63  In  the  Tauerne,  in  his 
Cups  doth  rore,  Chocking  his  Crownes.] 

1.  tntr.  To  come  into  violent  contact,  to  collide, 
clash  together  ;  esp.  to  encounter  in  the  shock  of 
battle.  Now  only  arch,  or  as  a  Gallicism. 

1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  xvii,  45  They  beginne  then  both 
of  them  to  vault,  and  to  scrape  the  grounde  with  their  feete, 
shocking  and  butting  one  against  another.  1584  HUDSON 
Du  Bartas*  Judith  in.  (1608)  46  Together  soone  they  shock 
with  hatefull  yre.  1640  tr.  I'erdere's  Rom.  of  Rom.  \.  xxy. 
116  One  would  have  said,  that  four  towres  torn  from  their 
foundations,  by  so  many  whirlwinds,  had  shocked  together. 
174*  HUME  Ess.)  Parties  (1817)  I.  54  Two  men,  travelling 
on  the  highway,  the  one  east,  the  other  west,  can  easily 
pass  each  other,  if  the  way  be  broad  enough :  but  two  men, 
reasoning  upon  opposite  principles  of  religion,  cannot  so 
easily  pass,  without  shocking.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1862)  I.  49  Two  mountains  shocked  against  each  other, 
approaching  and  retiring  with  the  most  dreadful  noise. 
1833  TENNYSON  Love  than  thy  Land  78  If  New  and  Old, 
disastrous  feud,  Must  ever  shock,  like  armed  foes.  1872 

—  Garfth  939  All  at  fiery  speed  the  two  Shock'd  on  the 
central  bridge.     1888  Chamb.  Jrnl.  6  Oct.  626/2  Carriage 
after  carriage  shocked  fiercely  against  the  engine  and  the 
compartments  in  front  of  it. 

f  b.  trans.  To  collide  with,  jostle.  Obs. 

1783  JCSTAMOND  tr.  Raynafs  Hist.  Indies  V.  151  It  is 
necessary  to  fix  them  with  several  anchors,  to  prevent  their 
shocking  each  other.  1794  Rigging  $  Seamanship  II.  268 
The  rudder  is  shocked  by  the  water. 

t  c.  To  run  counter  to,  to  oppose.  Obs.  rare, 

1667  DRYDES  Ind.  Entp.  i.  ii,  That  Monarch  sits  not 
safely  on  his  Throne,  Who  bears,  within,  a  power  that 
shocks  his  own.  1676  —  Aurengz.  n.  i,  Advise  him  not  to 
shock  a  Father's  Will. 

•f  2.  To  assail  with  a  sudden  and  violent  attack, 
to  charge  (an  enemy)  with  troops,  etc.  Obs. 

1614  GORGES  Lucan  in.  no  But  whosoever  of  the  foes  Did 
shocke  their  sides,  or  changed  blowes  With  Brutus  shippe, 
him  grappling  fast,  He  boords.  1699  Relat.  Sir.  T.  Morgan  s 
Progr.  France  7  Major-General  Morgan  demanded  of  his 
Excellency,  whether  he  would  Shock  the  whole  Army  at  one 
dash,  or  try  one  Wing  first?  1767  Ann.  Keg.,  Ace.  Hks. 
276/1  The  Christians  rowed  forwards . .  and  shocked  the 
enemy's  gallics  with  the  spurs  or  beaks  of  theirs. 

T"  3.  To  throw  (troops)  into  confusion  by  an  onset 
or  charge ;  to  damage  or  weaken  by  impact  or 
collision;  to  destroy  the  stability  of.  Alsoyf^. 

1568  GRAFTOM  Ckron.  II.  1364  The  Countie  Egmond.. 
recharged  vpon  them  with  all  his  forces  together  so  terribly 
that  he  shokt  all  their  battayle.  1674-5  STILLIXGFL.  Serm. 
34  Feb.,  Wks.  1710  I.  215  They  who  could  not  be  shocked 
by  persecution  were  in  danger  of  being  overcome  by  flattery. 
1726  G.  ROBERTS  Four  Yrs.  Voy.  351  That  Sea  that  shock  d 
the  Vessel,  was  a  Forerunner  of  a  greater.  1770  LANGHOKNE 
Plutarch  (1879)  II.  770/1  It  carried  down  trunks  of  trees. ., 
which  much  shocked  and  weakened  the  pillars  of  his  bridge, 
t  b.  To  shake  (a  building,  etc.)  with  an  earth- 
quake shock.  Obs. 

<73i  [see  RAISE  v,  4  aj.  1741  PLANT  Earthquakes  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XLII.  34  It  continued  roaring,  bursting,  and  shock- 
ing our  Houses  all  that  Night, 

4.  In  early  use,  to  wound  the  feelings  of,  offend, 
displease.  In  later  use,  with  stronger  sense  :  To 
affect  with  a  painful  feeling  of  intense  aversion  or 
disapproval ;  to  scandalize,  horrify  ;  to  outrage  (a 
person's  sentiments,  prejudices,  etc.).  Often  in 
passive,  to  be  scandalized  or  horrified  at. 

The  prevalent  i?th  c.  spelling  (see  /3)  shows  that  the  sense 
was  then  regarded  as  a  use  of  the  F.  choqncr. 

a.  1694  CONGRKVK  Double  Dealers,  xvii,  Thy  stubborn 
temper  shocks  me,  and  you  knew  it  would.  1711  STEKLE 
Spect.  No.  6  P  2  They  are  no  more  shocked  at  Vice  and 
Folly,  than  Men  of  slower  Capacities.  1767  LADY  S.  BUN- 
BURY  in  Jesse  Sehvyn  fy  Conte»ij>.  (1843)  II.  178  I  am 
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shocked  to  death  to  see  you  must  be  back  by  the  end  of 
September.     1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  iv,  They  durst  not  at  once 
shock  the  universal  prejudices  of  their  age.     1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  188  Every  moderate  man  was  shocked  by 
the  insolence,  cruelty,  and  perfidy  with  which  the  noncon- 
formists  were    treated.     1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  x.    ', 
(1880)  164  The  priests  who  visited  the  slaves  at  the  galleys 
were  horribly  shocked  at  the  cruelties  practised  on  them. 
1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  vii.  175  Pope. .was  terribly  shocked     ' 
when  he  found  himself  accused  of  heterodoxy. 

ft.  i6s6CowLEY  OfitstartdOlymfi$UfInttQd,t  The  Reader    [ 
must  not  be  chocqued  to  hear  him  speak  .so  often  of  his  own 


chequed  at  the  sight  of  so  many  daggled-tail  Parsons. 


i8ao  B[-:LZONI  Egypt  fy  Nubia  i,  109  Those  [customs]  which 
shock  at  first  sight,  lose  their  effect  on  him. 


5.  To  impart  a  physical  shock  to,  to  cause  (a  person 
or  a  part  of  the  body)  to  suffer  a  nervous  shock. 

1733  BELLOSTK  Hasp.  Snrg.  ii.   17  Mercury  produces  its    ; 
effect . .  by  its  shocking  and  disengaging  the  fibres.     1747  tr.     ; 
Astrucs  Fevers  213  The  corresponding  parts  of  the  medul-     i 
lary  substance  are  so  shocked,  that  the  animal  spirits  there 
contained  are  more  vigorously  protruded  into  the  nerves. 
1841  J.  T.  HKWI.ETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  271  The  nervous  sys- 
tem was  so  much  shocked.     1900  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  3  Feb.     ! 
257/2  The  state  of  the  patients,  as  to  collapse,  when  first 
seen  varied  enormously . .  :  some  were  absolutely  '  shocked  ', 
others  not  at  all  so. 

b.  To  give  (a  person)  an  electric  shock. 

1746  WATSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  741  It  remains  now,  that 
I  endeavour  to  lay  before  you  a  Solution  why  our  Bodies  are 
so  shocked  in  the  Experiments  with  the  electrified  Water. 
1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  196  The  Torporific  Eel,  caught  ' 
by  a  hook,  violently  shocks  the  person  holding  the  line. 
i88z  Nature  XXVI.  260,  I  got  severely  shocked  [by  light- 
ning]  when  sending  my  report. 

Shock  (J?k),  ^.3     Now  dial.     [f.  SHOCK  j£.l] 

1.  trans.  To  arrange  (sheaves)  in  a  shock.  Also 
with  np. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan-.  447/2  Schokkyn  schovys  or  o}>er 
lyke,  tasso.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (\V .  de  W.  1531)  23  After  that 
he  wedeth  it,  repeth  it,  bindeth  it,  and  shocketh  it,  and  at 
the  last  caryeth  it  home  to  his  barne,  1584  A  £"^23  Eliz.  c.  10 
§  2  Before.  .sucheCorneand  Graineshalbe  shocked,  cocked, 
hiled  or  copped.  1657  TRAPP  Cmnw.  Job  v.  26  Corn  when 
ripe  is  reaped,  shockt  up,  and  carried  into  the  barn.  1764 
Museum  Rust.  II.  107  Some  shock  their  sheaves,  setting 
them  up  in  traves  of  six  sheaves  of  a  side,  and  two  to  cap 
them.  1836  Backwoods  of  Canada  iS3  The  ripe  corn  is 
either  shocked  as  beans,  .or  the  cobs  pulled  and  braided  on 
ropes.  1899  RIDER  HAGGARD  Farmer's  Yr.  325  We  finished 
cutting,  tying,  and  shocking  the  wheat  on  Baker's. 

al'sol.  1599  BRETON  Praise  Virtuous  Ladies  (Grosart)  59/1 
If  he  can  shocke,  sheecan  binde  sheafes. 
•f*  b.  transf.  and_/7^.    Obs. 

c  1450  LYDG.  &  BUBGH  Secrees  354  In  sondry  konnynges  I     j 
Can  Remembre  noon,..  But  ye  roue  parcel  of  hem  euery-    : 
choon,  And  shokkyd  hem  vp  in  Ordre  by  and  by.     1519 
HORMAN  b'nlg,  19  Valantynys  be  put  and  shocked  in  a  close    ' 
vessell  as  is  a  cappe.     1555  WATREMAS  Fardle  Facions  Pref.     , 
6,  I  haue  shocked  theim  [stories]  vp  together,  as  well  those 
of  aunciente  tyme,  as  of  later  yeres. 

f  2.  reft,  and  intr.  To  crowd  together.  Obs. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxiii.  252  And  whan  thei  wil 
fighte,  thei  wille  schokken  hem  to  gidre  in  a  plomp.  [Fr. 
Us  sount  si  sarres  ensemble  gue..}.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^ 
Hen.  VHf  33  Sodaynly  the  Frenchmen  shocked  to  their 
standarde  and  fled.  1622  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  li'ar  iv.  viii. 
151  He  shall  also  see  that  when  they  march  in  Battalia,  then 
they  shocke  close  together  and  as  it  were  ioyne  Cu^h  to 
Cush. 

Shockable  (Jp-kab'l),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SHOCK 
£'.-  +  -ABLE.]  Easily  shocked. 

1893  COLUMCWOOD  Ruskin  I,  27  His  parents  were  not  of 
the  shockable  sort 

Shockatory,  variant  of  SHACKATORY  Obs. 

t  Shock-dog.  Obs.  [f.  SHOCK  sb.^\  =  SHOCK  sb* 

1673  SBA0WBU.2j*J9M  ffW/ri.  9  We  [women]  are  already 
so  pester 'd  with  gay  Fools,  that  have  no  more  sense  than  our 
Shock-dogs.  1780  H.  WALPOLE  V'crtue's  Anecd.  Paint. 
(1782)  IV.  Advert.  13  Her  shock  dog,  large  as  life,  and  only 
not  alive,  has  a  looseness  and  softness  in  thecurls  that  seemed 
impossible  to  terra-cotta.  1845  YOUATT  Dog  iv.  104  The 
Shock-dog  is  traced  by  Buffon,  but  somewhat  erroneously, 
to  a  mixture  of  the  small  Danish  dog  and  the  pug. 

Shocked  (j>kt),  ///.  <z.i   [f.  SHOCK  v.*  +  -EDI.] 

1.  Shaken  violently. 

1642  lackePuffe  16  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  315  The  women 
did.. quake,  As  did  the  people,  in  old  /Ksops  time,  At  the 
shockt  mount,  whereforth  a  Mouse  did  clime.  1904  KIPLING 
Things  <V  the  Ma't  17  in  Times  i  Aug.  7/6  The  peace  of 
shocked  Foundations  flew  Before  his  ribald  questionings. 

2.  Scandalized,  horrified. 

1861  PALEY  sEschylus  (ed.  2)  Agam.  1555  note,  He.. is 
with  difficulty  pacified  by  the  more  collected  and  shocked, 
if  not  now  repentant  Clytemnestra.  1883  Miss  BROUGHTON 
Belinda  II.  191  '  She  is  making  him[the  Prince]  shake  hands 
with  her  ! '  says  Sarah,  in  a  shocked  voice.  1884  Harper's 
Mag.  Oct.  692/1  Agnes  put  on  a  shocked  face. 

Hence  Sho  ckedness. 

1895  MRS.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD  Flash  of  Summer  xxvj, '  Per- 
haps you  will  come  into  the  dining-room,  sir  ',  Elizabeth 
said,  with  a  little  air  of  shockedness  at  Mr.  Belcher's 
manner. 

Shocked  (J>kt),  ppl.  at  [f.  SHOCK  v.3  +  -EDI.] 
Of  corn  :  Heaped  in  shocks. 

1839  CLOUGH  Early  Poems  iii.  7  And  glimmering  grain 
Standing  or  shocked  through  the  thick  hedge  espied.  1884 
St.  fames'*  Caz.  22  Aug.  14/2  Fields  of  shocked  or  stocked 
corn. 


SHOCKING-. 

Shocker1  fjp'kw).  [f.  SHOCK  v.~  +  -EU].] 
Something  which  shocks  or  excites  ;  esp.  a  work 
of  fiction  of  a  sensational  character.  Also  attrib. 

1824  [CASK]  Craven  Gloss.,  Shocker,  a  person  of  infamous 
character.  1886  [see  SHILLING  6J.  1890  Athcnzunt  7  June 
734/3  '  For  so  Little  '  has  some  of  the  qualities  one  looks  for 
in  the  'shocker  ' ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  brevity,  and 
that  it  has  not  got.  1907  Daily  Chron.  20  Nov.  3/4  The 
reader  must  often  be  in  doubt  whether  he  is  being  treated  to 
genuine  biography  or  mere  '  shocker '  fiction. 

Shocker2  (J^-koj).  [f.  SHOCK i>.3+-rai.]  one 

who  piles  sheaves  in  shocks. 

1837  CLARE  Shcph.  Cal.  71  Some  o'er  the  rustling  scythe 
go  bending  on  ;  And  shockers  follow  where  their  toils  have 
gone.  1895  Voice  iN.  Y.)  zB  Nov.  7/4  He  rides  a  harvester, 
and  rapidly  tumbles  his  wheat  sheaves,  .into  convenient 
bunches  for  the  one  lone  shocker  to  set  up  and  cap. 

Shock-head.  [I".  SHOCK  a,]  A  head  covered 
with  a  thick  crop  ol"  hair. 

1818  SCOTT  AW>  Roy  xxxii,  A  shock-head  of  red  hair. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj.  (in  quot.  trans/.'}. 

1843  TENNYSON  Amphion  v,  The  shock-head  willow?. 

So  Shock-headed  a. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  x.\ii,  He  was  a  wild  shock-headed 
looking  animal.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  on  Floss  i.  xi,  Two 
small  shock-headed  children  were  lying  prone  and  resting  on 
their  elbows.  1809  R.  BRIDGES  Idle  Flowers  Puems  (1912) 
353  Shock-headed  Dandelion,  That  drank  the  tire  of  the  sun. 

Shocking  (J^'kirj  ,  vbl.  sb±  [f.  SHOCK  v*  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  SHOCK  v.-  in  various  senses. 

1692  K.  r/JCsTRANci;  JosephiiS)  Wars  Jews  vi.  xii.  (1733) 
754  Upon  the  Shocking  of  the  two  Bodies,  it  rais'd  such  a 
Dust  and  Clamour,  that  there  was  nothing  distinctly  to  be 
seen  or  heard.  1739  HUME  Hum.  Nat.  \,  tv.  v.  (18741  I.  529 
'Tis  absurd  to  imagine.. That  the  shocking  of  two  globular 
particles  shou'd  become  a  sensation  of  pain.  1828  [H.  BEST] 
Italy  as  it  is  89  Foot  walkers,  spreading  over  the  whole, 
have  not  found  the  necessity  for  a  rule  to  prevent  shocking 
which  we  experience  on  our  crowded  trottoirs. 

b.  attrib.  in  shocking-toil^  -machine,  names  of 
apparatus  for  giving  electric  shocks. 

1882  Kntnvledge  17  Mar.  434/2  Would  any  reader  give.. 
particulars  for  making  a  powerful  shocking  coil.  1894 
BOTTONE  Electr.  Instr,  90  The  'Shocking1  Machine. 

Shocking  (J^*kirj),  vbl.  sb*  [f.  SHOCK  z>.s  + 
-ixc1.]  The  action  of  piling  sheaves  in  shocks. 

1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  F,ifcn  cclxxxi,  Concerning  the 
gathering,  shocking,  threshing,  watering. .and  spinning  of 
Hemp.  1764  ^lusetun  Rust.  II.  Ixxv.  249  Shocking,  or 
stocking,  is  only  a  temporary  preservative. 

Shocking  (j('kirj\///.  a.  Also  8  chocquing, 
chequing,  choqueing.  [f.  SHOCK  v2  +  -ING-.] 
That  shocks,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

fl.   Of  troops  :  Meeting  in  the  shock  of  battle. 

1697  DRYDEN  l'Tirg.  Georg.\\,  115  The  shocking  squadrons 
meet  in  mortal  fight.  1716  Poi'E  Iliad  vm.  75  And  now 
with  Shouts  the  shocking  Annies;  clos'd. 

2.  That  gives  offence  ;   offensive.      Also,  causing 
unpleasant  surprise.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

[It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  earliest  quot.  the  Fr.  spelling 
is  used.  A  little  earlier  we  find  the  actual  Fr.  word  : 

1691  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  392  This  is  the  Drift  of  my 
Meaning, . .  than  which  I  think  nothing  could  be  more  inno- 
cent or  inoffensive  in  it  self,  how  choquant  or  distastful  so- 
ever it  may  appear  as  our  Reverend  Author  has  been  pleased 
to  dress  it  up.] 

1703  FLEETVVOOD /7  S?rw.  (1717)  359  Such  different  images 
would  have  crowded  in  upon  the  mind,  as  must  have 
occasion'd  a  confusion,  horrible  and  chocquing.  1709 
STANHOPE  Paraphr.  IV.  534  This  was  the  Choqueing 
Principle  to  the  Jews.  1710  ADDISON  WJiig  Exam.  No.  i 
F  i  There  is  such  a  shocking  familiarity  both  in  his  railleries 
and  civilities.  1740  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  163,  I 
could  tell  twenty  pleasant  stories;  but  my  lady  is  too  nice 
to  hear  them;  and  yet  I  hope,  I  should  not  be  shocking 
neither.  1774  tr.  Chester/.  Let.  to  Son  29  Oct.  1739,  No- 
thing is  more  shocking  and  disgustful  than  presumption  and 
impudence.  1782  COWPER  Alex.  Selkitk  16  They  are  so 
unacquainted  with  man,  Their  lameness  is  shocking  to  me. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  29  His  rude  doctrines 
were  polished  into  a  form  somewhat  less  shocking  to  good 
sense  and  good  taste. 

3.  In  stronger  sense :  Revolting  to  the  feelings ; 
exciting  intense  horror  or  repugnance. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  agst.  Woman  Wks.  1730  I.  57  The 
tale's  too  black  and  shocking  to  be  told.  1749  POINTER 
Oxon.  Acad.  70  I!razen-nose  College... The  fine,  though 
shocking,  Statue  of  Cain  and  Abel  in  the  middle  of  the 
Quadrangle.  1769  J unius  Lett.  v.  28  The  charge. .  is  of  so 
shocking  a  complexion  that  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  be  able 
to  answer  it.  1828  SCOTT  Aunt  Marg.  Mirror  ii,  The 
shocking  tidings  were  brought  from  Holland,  which  fulfilled 
even  her  worst  expectations.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
iii.  1.418  A  state  shocking  to  humanity.  1891  FARRAR  Darkn, 
$  Daivn  xxx,  It  is  shocking  enough  to  see  noble  beasts 
ruthlessly  mangled. 

b.  absol. 

1893  LELAND  Mem.  I.  129  Even  the  Old  Testament,  with 
all  its  stores  of  the  '  shocking  ',  really  does  vtry  little  harm. 
C.  In  colloquial  use  often  hyperbolical:  cf.  4  and 
SHOCKINGLY  2. 

1842  BROWNING  Pied  Piper  iii,  And  as  for  our  Corporation 
—shocking  To  think  we  buy  gowns  lined  with  ermine  For 
dolts  that  [etc.]. 

4.  '  Shockingly  '  bad,  *  execrable  *. 

1798  FORESTER  in  Paget  Papers  (1806)  I.  115  Shocking 
Weather  since  you  left.  18*4  W.  C.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Hht. 
xvii.  §2  (ed.  3)  496  HisIVespasjan's]  first  care  was  to  restore 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  which  he  found  in  a  shocking 
state  of  demoralization.  187*  BLACK  Adv.  rh<\,*ton\'\\,  The 
shocking  way  those  boys  spell. 

b.  quasi-fa&.  =  SHOCKINGLY,  vufgar. 
1831  SURTEES  Jorrocks's  Jaunts  (1838)  36  foot-note •,  '  Vot 
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SHOCKINGLY. 

a  shocking  bad  hat  !  '  —  the  slang  cockney  phrase  of  1831. 
1833  [S.  SMITH]  Lett.  J.  Downing  xvii.  (1835)  102  As  soon 
as  1  saw  what  a  shocking  big  place  New  York  was.  1857 
HUGHES  Tom  Broivn  i.  i,  A  shocking  bad  road. 
Shockingly  (jp-kirjli),  adv.  [f.  SHOCKING 
/.  a.  4-  -LY2.]  In  a  shocking  manner  or  degree. 

1.  So  as  to  shock  the  feelings  ;  revokingly. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  106  There  is  not  one 
Character  in  it,  but  what  is  shockingly  immoral.  1816 
J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  2)  Pref.  68  We  are  shockingly 
treated  by  the  Prussians.  1858  House/I.  Words  28  Aug. 
241/1  A  shockingly  rude  article. 

2.  colloq.  Often,  in  depreciatory  sentences,  with- 
out any  special  reference  to  the  sensibilities,  equiva- 
lent to  '  very  ',  '  extremely  '. 

1777  Miss  BURNEY  Early  Diary,  Let.  27  Mar.,  Dr.  John. 
son..  is  shockingly  near-sighted.  1782  —  Cecilia  \.  iv.  To 
be  sure  she's  shockingly  dear,  that  I  must  own.  1840  HALI- 
BURTON  Letter  Bag  iv.  57,  I  feel  so  shockingly  nervous. 
1901  W.  R.  H.  TROWBRIDGE  Lett,  her  Mother  to  El:'z.  xiii. 
61  Two  rather  pretty,  but  shockingly  badly-dressed  girls. 

b.  =  Shockingly  ill  ;  '  abominably  '.  t  To  look 
shockingly  :  to  appear  to  be  much  out  of  health. 

1768  GOLDSM.  Goodii.  Man  I,  You  look  most  shockingly  to. 
day,  my  dear  friend.  1771  A  nn.  Reg.  59/2,  1  could  perceive 
that  his  eyes  looked  quite  shockingly.  1825  T.  HOOK  Say- 
ings Ser.  IT.  Doubts  <r  F.  vii.  II.  218  How  shockingly  he 
looks.  1881  W.  G.  MARSHALL  Through  Amer.  i.  47  Many 
of  the  principal  streets  are  shockingly  paved. 

3.  So  as  to  cause  a  shock  of  surprise. 

1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl.  iv,  This  sudden  noise  startled 
us  shockingly. 

Sliockingiiess  (Jfj'kirjines).  [f.  SHOCKING 
///.  a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  shocking  ;  f  repulsiveness. 

1753  RICHARDSON  Graiidison  I.  xix.  128  It  softened  the 
shockingness  of  his  expression.  1885  American  IX.  215 
The  shockingness  of  intrusion  at  such  a  time.  _  1900  Miss 
UROUGIITON  Foes  in  Law  xx,  The  phrase  strikes  her  as 
crude,  even  to  shockingness. 

SllOCkle  (Jc'k'l).  Sf.  and  north.  Now  rare. 
Forms  :  6  sonokle,  (7  sheckle),  9  sohochle, 
shoggle.  [Shortened  from  ice-shtcklt,  ICICLE.] 
A  lump  of  ice  ;  an  icicle. 

1596  DAI.RYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  46  First  in  thay 
rydo  into  this  riuer.  .to  thow  the  pypes  and  schokles  of  yce, 
frosin  vpon  thame.  1639  SIR  R.  GORDON  Hist.  Karld. 
Sutherl,  (1813)208  The  ground  wes  ful  of  ronns,  or  sheckles 
of  yce.  a  1859  WATT  in  Mod.  Scott.  Poets  Set.  II.  54  The 
shochles,  like  crystal,  hing  clear  frae  the  rocks.  1871  WAD- 
DELL  Ps,  Ixxviii.  47  He  dang  doun  their  plane  trees  \vi 
shogcles  o1  ice. 

tShO'cky,  a.  Ol>s.  rare-1,  [f.  SHOCK  a.  +  -Y.] 
Having  a  thick  head  of  hair. 

1698  TYSON  Opossum  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  114  Nierem- 
bergius,  in  his  Figure,  .represents  him  as  Shocky,  and,  as  it 
were,  with  Curly  Hair. 

Shod  (Jpd),  sb.    Sf.  and  north,    [f.  SHOD/;*/,  a.] 

1.  A  plate  of  iron  fastened  upon  the  heel   of  a 
shoe  to   protect  it  from  wear  ;  a  heel  -tip  ;  more 
fully  heel-shod.  . 

c  1840  in  A.  Trotter  E.  Galloway  Si:  (tool)  102/1  There's 
a*  things  in  the  Jangle  Box,  Brass,  airn,  and  tin,  and  shods 
o'  shoon.  1912  A.  M°CoKmCK  Words  from  Wild  Wood 
viii.  128  He  had  never  seen  beel  shods  like  them. 

2.  A  skid  in  the  form  of  a  shoe  ;  =  SHOE  sb.  5  i. 
1893  CROCKETT  Stickit  Minister  198  The  great  iron  curved 

shods  which  the  lorrymen  used  to  stop  their  coal  waggons 
on  the  steep  streets. 

Shod  (J~?d),  ///.  a.  For  forms  see  the  vb.  See 
also  SHOED.  [pa.  pple.  of  SHOE  z».] 

1.  'Wearing  shoes.     Chiefly  with  qualifying  adv., 
well,  neatly,  etc.    Also  DRY-SHOD,  HIGH-SHOD, 
SLIPSHOD  adjs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xi.  15  So  that  thei  passe  thur3  hym  shod 
men  [1388  schood  men],  c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  I.  98 
Dreme  he  barefote,  dreme  he  shod  [Caxtott,  Thytme  shood], 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7463  And  alle  freres,  shodde  and  hare,  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv,  447/2  Schod,  as  men,  calceatus.  Schod,  as  hors, 
ferratus.  1537  in  Brand  Hist,  Newcastle  (1780)  1.  129  note, 
The  Blake-Friers  otherwise  called  the  Shode  1-reers.  1782 
COWPER  Gilpin  82  But,  finding  soon  a  smoother  road  Beneath 
his  well-shod  feet.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  v,  A  pair  of 
very  imperfectly  shod  feet.  1888  (J.  S.  WINTER  '  Bootless 
Childr.l,  Neatly  shod  feet. 

2.  Of  things  :  Furnished  with  a  shoe  of  metal, 
etc.  ;    tipped,    edged,  or    sheathed    with    metal. 
•(•  Shod  shovel  :  see  SHOVEL  sb. 

1565  COOPER  T/iesaunts  s.  v.  Aeratns,  Pila  grata,  shadde 
[sic]  or  poynted  with  hrasse.  1578  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees) 
I.  134  A  shod  dunge  forke.  1903  KII-LING  Five  Nations  39 
Where  a  man  may  bask  and  dream  To  the  click  of  shod 
canoe-  poles. 

b.  Of  cart  wheels  :  Furnished  with  tires.  Hence 
of  a  cart  :  Having  '  shod  '  wheels. 

1481  City  Letter  Bk.  L.  163  b,  No  shod  cart  laden  be 
suftred  to  passe  over  the  said  Brigge.  1535  in  Archzol. 
Cant.  VII.  304,  j  pece  of  shoyd  whelys,  the  other  onshoyd. 
1563  Rottesford  Manor  Rec.  in  N.  IV.  Line.  Gloss.,  A  shod- 
wayne  or  carte.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral  Mon.  516 
Diuers  great  Nailes  of  Iron  were  there  found,  such  as  are 
vsed  in  the  wheeles  of  shod  carts.  1728  ;4c/  i  Geo.  11,  Stat. 
n.  c.  22  §  3  The  Duty..  on  Shod  Carts,  payable  to  the  said 
City  [of  Edinburgh].  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Mann/.  Metal  1. 
157  Wheels,  considerably  increased  in  breadth  on  their  shod 
surface,  .  .are  not  uncommon. 

Shod  :  see  SHUD  dial.,  shed. 

Shodden  (Jp-d'n),  a.  rare.  [Badly  f.  SHOD 
///.  a.,  on  the  supposed  analogy  of  sod,  sodden, 
trod,  trodden,  etc.]  =  SHOD  ///.  a. 
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The  form  also  occurs  for  the  pa.  pple. :  see  SHOE  r. 

1844  R-  M.  MILNES  Palm  Leaves  20  The  floor,  .unstained 
by  touch  of  shodden  feet.  1859  H.  KINGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn 
xix,  'Black  fellow',  I  said  to  myself;  but  no,  those  were 
shodden  feet  that  swept  along  so  wearily. 

Shodder,  obs.  form  of  SH  UDDER  v. 

Shoddy  (Jpdi),  sb.     [Of  obscure  origin. 

It  is  possible  that  sense  4  may  be  the  original  meaning; 
if  so,  the  word  may  be  a  derivative  of  SHOAD  sb.\ 

1.  Woollen  yarn  obtained  by  tearing  to  shreds 
refuse  woollen  rags,  which,  with  the  addition  of 
some  new  wool,  is  made  into  a  kind  of  cloth  (see  2). 

1832  [see  shoddy-grinder  in  5],  1836  G.  HEAD  Home 
Tour  146  The  '  shoddy '  as  it  is  called  may  be,  as  occasion 
requires  mixed  with  new  wool  in  any  proportion.  1844  G. 
Dorm  Textile  Manuf,  iv.  138  Shoddy,  or  woollen  rags  torn 


dy          . 

of  the  woollen  districts.     1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.)  Shoddy^ 
waste  from  worsted  spinning  mills.     1904  Tailor  #  Cutter 
4  Aug.  480/1  Shoddy :  The  fibres  of  wool  of  the  softer  makes 
of  old  cloth  after  it  has  been  torn  to  pieces, 
b.    Yorkskt  dial.   (See  quot.) 

1857  C.  B.  ROBINSON  Best's  Fami.  Bks.  (Surtees)  183 
Gloss.,  Scttdde,  95.  The  dirt  and  grease  from  a  fleece  when 
washed,  called  in  the  factories  'mouts';  the  entire  sub- 
stance that  falls  on  the  floor  being  called  '  shoddy  '  or '  food  ', 
and  being  sold  at  a  high  rate  for  top-dressing  grass  land. 

2.  A  cloth  composed  of  shoddy  wool  (see  i) ; 
more  fully  shoddy  cloth.  (See  quot.  1911.) 

1847  M°CULLOCH  Brit.  Empire  (fA.  3)  I.  661  Formerly, 
shoddy  cloth  was  used  only  for  padding  and  such  like 


1884  MCL,ARKN  Spinning  (,*&.  -2)  187  Shoddy  is  the  worked- 
up  waste  of  soft  woollen  goods  which  have  not  been  milled 
and  felted.  1903  Times  12  Mar.  11/3  Berlin  Textiles... 
Shoddies  h.'ive  been  active  and  strong,  1911  Encycl,  Brif. 
XXIV.  992/2  The  term'  shoddy  '  is  sometimes  applied  to  all 
fabrics  made  of  such  remanufactured  materials, . .  but  strictly 
it  should  be  confined  to  a  cloth  produced  fi'om  fabrics  origi- 

s-br    " 


most  excellent  cloths  are  produced. 

3.  transf.  andy^f.   Worthless  material  made  to 
look   like  what  is  of  superior  quality;    what   is 
worthless   and   pretentious  in   art,   manufactures, 
ideas,  etc. ;  the  class  of  persons  characterized  by  the 
endeavour  to  pass  for  something  superior  to  what 
they  really  are,  with  respect  to  wealth,  birth,  cul- 
ture,  or  refinement.    Also    (£7.*$*.),   a    *  shoddy ' 
person  (see  SHODDY  a.  i). 

i86z  LOWELL  lUglow  P.  Ser.  n.  vi,  '  You  think  thet's  eller- 
kence, — I  call  it  shoddy,  A  thing,'  sez  I,  (  wun't  cover  soul 
nor  body,  I  like  the  plain  all-wool  o'  common-sense.'  1864 
SALA  in  D&ily  Tel.  10  June,  Shoddy  wears  its  sapphire,  or 
its  diamond,  or  its  signet  ring  outside  its  glove.  1873  I,. 
STEPHEN  Free  Thinking  v.  156  He  calmly  retailed  his 
lengths  of  theological  shoddy,— old  fragments  of  decaying 
systems  woven  into  a  web  of  the  usual  polish  and  flimsiness. 
1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Such  xi.  195  A  syntactical  shoddy  of 
the  cheapest  sort.  1904  Boston^  (Mass.)  Sunday  Her.  29 
June  8/5  They  like  the  old  families  best,  the  families  that 
have  always  had  moneyand  servants..  .To  use  the  language 
of  the  girls  themselves,  they  have  '  no  use  for  the  shoddies '. 

4.  dial.   a.  'The  smaller  stones   at   a   quarry* 
{Antrim  &  Down  Gloss.)  1880)  ;  also  //.   stones 
of  this  kind.     b.  Inferior  coal  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.}. 

1893  Building  News  10  Feb.  195  [The  house]  Is  built  of 
shoddies  quarried  from  the  hill  behind. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  shoddy  dust^flock^  mer- 
chant ^  metropolis^  mill,  trade ;  shoddy-wards  adv. ; 
objective,  as  shoddy  dealer,  grinder,  manufacturer; 
shoddy-making 3.$}. ;  instrumental,  as  shoddy-robed 
adj.;  shoddy  fever  (see  quot.  1851);  shoddy- 
hole,  a  place  in  which  rubbish  is  deposited,  a  dust- 
hole  ;  alsoy^". 

1857  P.  O.  Directory  Yorksh.  1053  *Shoddy  Dealers... 
*Shoddy  Merchants.  1860  PIESSE  Lab,  Ghent.  Wonders  31 
You  who  breathe  *shoddy  dust.  1851  MAYHEW  Land. 
Labour  II.  31/2  The  disease  popularly  known  as  '_*shoddy 
fever '..is  a  species  of  bronchitis,  caused  by  the  irritating 
effect  of  the. .dust.  1862  Catal.  fnternat.  E.rhib.t  Brit. 
II.  No.  4040,  *Shoddy  flocks.  1832  THACKRAH  Effects  of 
Arts^  etc.  on  Health  (ed.  2)  67  "Shoddy-grinders,  .are  per- 
sons employed.. in  picking  and  tearing  woollen  rags,  and 
afterwards  manufacturing  them,  with  the  addition  of  new 
wool . .into  yarn.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  iv.  iv,  It's  a 
pretty  go  this,  that  I  should  be  toiling  in  a  *shoddy-hole 
to  pay  the  taxes  for  a  gentleman  what.. stretches  his  legs 
on  a  Turkey  carpet.  1895  M.  MATHER  Lane.  Idylls  in.  iii. 
150  But  durnd  yo'  think,  doctor,  that.. we 's  be  turnin'  th1 
Church  into  a  shoddy  hoile?  1851  MAYHEW  Lend,  Labour 
II.  30/2  The  stuff  which  even  the  *shoddy-making  devil 
rejects,  is  packed  oft"  to  the  agricultural  districts  for  use 
as  manure.  Ibid,)  The  *shoddy  manufacturer.  1868  Q. 
Rev.  Apr.  338  Batley  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  Yorkshire, 
the  -great  *Shoddy  metropolis.  1837  M°CULLOCH  Brit. 
Empire  II.  51  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Batley  and  Dews- 
bury  are..*shoddy  mills.  1886  POLLOCK  Oxf.  Led.  etc. 
iv.  (1890)  107  You  will  refuse  to  fall  down  and  worship 
the  *shoddy-robed  goddess  Banausia.  1847  MCCULLOCH  Brit. 
Empire  (ed.  3)  I.  661  Dewsbury  is  at  the  head  of  what  is 
called  the  *shoddy  trade.  11882  A.  TROLLOPE  Autobiogr. 
(1883)  II.  210  Their  \sc.  Carlyle  and  Ruskin's]  lamentations 
.  .over  a  world  which  is  supposed  to  have  gone  altogether 
*shoddy-wards. 

Hence  Sho'ddy  v.  trans.,  to  convert  into  shoddy. 
Sho-ddydom,  the  shoddy  class.  Sho'ddyism, 


SHOE. 

pretentious  vulgarity  of  style.  ShO'ddyite,  one 
who  deals  in  shoddy  ;  also,  one  of  the  shoddy  class. 

1851  MAYHEW  Loud.  Labour  II.  33  While  woollen  and 
even  cotton  goods  can  be  'shoddled  ..no  use  is  made  of 
the  refuse  of  silk..  .There  is  little  doubt  that  silk,  like  cotton, 
could  be  shoddied.  1865  Daily  Tel.  18  Apr.  5  This.. will 
bring  about  a  genuine  prosperity,  not  the  fictitious  glare 
of  contractors  and  shoddyites  1868  M.  H.  SMITH  Sunshine 
ff  Shad.  N.  York  61  A  marble  palace  that  would  make  all 
Shoddydom  red  with  envy,  1877  D.  M.  WALLACE  fiussiei 
(ed.  2)  I.  269  The  Russian  merchant's  love  of  ostentation  is 
..something  entirely  different  from  English  snobbery  and 
American  shoddyism.  1883  Harpers  Mag.  Nov.  820/2 
Unfortunately  no  part  of  the  world.,  is  absolutely  free  from 
the  shoddyite,  the  cockney,  and  the  snob. 

Shoddy  (J^di) ,  a,     [attrib.  use  of  SHODDY  sb.  3.] 

1.  Of  a  person  :  That  pretends  to  a  superiority 
to  which  he  has  no  just  claim  ;  said  esp.  of  those 
who  claim,    on   the  ground   of  wealth,  a  social 
station  or  a  degree  of  influence  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled  by  character  or  breeding. 

In  the  U.S.  the  word  seems  to  have  been  first  used  with 
reference  to  those  who  made  fortunes  by  army  contracts  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  it  being  alleged  that  the  clothing 
supplied  by  the  contractors  consisted  largely  of  shoddy. 

1862  Cong.  Globe  3164/1  (Thornton  Amer,  Gloss.)  The 
anxiety  of  the  '  shoddy  '  politicians  to  assail  that  address. 
1863  Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday  Her.  15  Feb.  2/3  There  are 
shoddy  lawyers,  shoddy  doctors, ..shoddy  husbands  and 
shoddy  wives,  and,  worse  than  all,  there  are  shoddy  news- 
papers whose  especial  business  it  is  to  puff  up  all  the  shoddy 
in  the  world  and  endeavor  to  make  the  people  believe  that 
it  is  the  genuine  article.  1865  Reader  8  July  36  Those  who 
have  become  rich  by  swindling  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment  during  the  Civil  War  compose  the  'shoddy3  aristo- 
cracy. 1896  How  &  LEIGH  Hist,  Rome  434  That  shoddy 
saviour  of  society,  called  L.  Cornelius  Cinna. 

2.  Of  a  thing :  Having  a  delusive  appearance  of 
superior  quality. 

1882  Daily  Tel.  27  Nov.  5  A  fleet  of  ships,  shoddier  by  a 
hundredfold  than  the  shoddiest  of  those  now  afloat.  1891 
S.  C.  SCRIVENER  Our  Fields  ff  Cities  16  When  they  built 
the  shoddy  cottages  away  down  the  hill — mere  traps  to 
catch  rent. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to  or  dealing  in  shoddy  goods. 
1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  26  Feb.,  Some  shoddy  upholsterer 

has  here  evidently  had  carte  blanche^  and  the  result  is., 
gaudy  ugliness.  1874  COUES  Birds  N.  W,  197  Felting., 
made  by  some  shoddy  contractor  for  the  supply  of  army 
clothing.  1895  BARRETT  Surrey  \\\\.  194  Nor  is  the  furniture 
unworthy  of  the  room. . .  There  is  no  shoddy  antique  about  this. 

Hence  Sho'ddily  adv.,  Sho'ddiness. 

1886  J.  R.  REES  Divers.  Book-worm  122  We  began  by 
talking  of  the  'shoddiness'  of  the  age.  1899  E.  CALLOW 
Old  Land.  Taverns  I.  59  The  foundations  were  so  shoddily 
constructed  that  to  prevent  its  falling  down,  it  had  to  be 
pulled  down. 

t  Sliode.  Obs.  Forms :  i  scfida,  4  schod(e, 
schood,  4-  shode.  [OE.  scdda  wk,  masc.  :— pre- 
historic *skaidan~)  f.  Tent,  root  *skaid*-  to  divide  : 
see  SHED  v.  From  the  same  root  (or  the  parallel 
form  *skaij)-}  are  M3)u.  scheide  (mod.Du.  sckei)t 
OS.  scfrhlo,  MDu.  ft-A/*fc/(modJ>n,  scheel),  OHG. 
sceibila  (mod.G.  scheitet)  crown  of  the  head.] 

1.  The  crown  of  the  head ;  the  parting  of  the 
hair.     Cf.  SHED  sbl-  a. 

cioooAffS.  PsAxv'ii.21  Feaxesscadan[L. verticem capilli\ 
13..  Guy  Warm.  7229,  &  smot  him  in  be  heued  schod. 
c  1325  Gtoss.  \V.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  144  La  greve 
de  moun  cheef  [glossed  the  schod  of  my  evedj.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Knt?s  T.  1149  The  nayl  ydryuen  in  the  shode 
[v.rr,  schod,  schood,  schode]  a  nyght.  14..  Voc,  in  Wr.. 
\V flicker  578/40  Discriwent  be  shode  of  the  hed. 

2.  A  dividing  ridge. 

cryy>  Art/i.  $  Merl.  1480  To  stones  bicke  hai  founde.. 
Hem  bitven  a  gret  schode.  Of  grauel  &  erbe  al  so,  j?at  hem 
hadde  schifted  ato. 

Shode,  variant  of  SHOAD. 

Shoder  (p^'dai).  Gold-beating,  [ad.  F.  chau- 
derety  chaudret]  The  packet  of  skins  into  which 
the  gold  taken  from  the  'cutch'  is  placed  and 
beaten  out  before  its  final  beating  in  the  '  mould*. 
Hence  Sfco'deringf  vbl.  sb.^  in  shode  ring- hammer. 

1763  W.  LEWIS  Commcrc.  Philosopkico-Techn.  47  Three 
hammers  are  employed..  :  the  first,  called  the  cutch  ham- 
mer..  :  the  second,  called  the  shodering  hammer..:  the 
third,  called  the  gold  hammer,  or  finishing  hammer.  1851-4 
Tomlinson's  Cycl.  Useful  Arts  (1867)  I.  793/2  These  [pieces 
of  gold]  are  put  between  the  leaves  of  another  tool,  called 
a  shoder,  made  of  gold-beater's  skin.  1911  Encycl.  Brit. 
XII.  202/1  Each  leaf  is  then.,  cut  into  four  pieces,  and  put 
between  the  skins  of  a  shoder.  .containing  about  720  skins. 

Shoder,  obs.  form  of  SHOULDER,  SHDDDER. 

Sho'dmg,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  In  5  schodynge. 
[repr.  OE.  sc(fddung\  see  SHEDDING  vbl.  sb.] 
Separation ;  parting  of  the  hair. 

CI440  Promp.  Parv.  447/2  Schodynge,  or  departynge, 
separadoy  divisio.  Schodynge,  of  the  heede. .,  discrimen. 

Shodur,  obs.  form  of  SHUDDEK  v. 

Shoe  (J«),  sb.  PI.  Shoes  (J«z) ;  dial.,poet.,  and 
arch,  shoon  (f«n).  Forms:  sing,  i  scoh,  sc6, 
sce6,  2  sceoh,  2-6  sho,  3  sco,  4  sso,  3-6  scho, 
4-6  schoo,  4-7  shoo,  (4  show),  6  showe,  shue, 
(shough),  6-7  shew,  6-8  shooe,  6-  shoe.  //.  a.  i 
sods,  1-2  seeds,  4-7  shoos,  4  schos,  5  schoz, 
schoys,  schoez,  schewis,  5-6  shoys,  shewes, 
show(e)s,  showys,  shooys,  shues,  shuse,  shuee, 
6-8  shooes,  4- shoes,  ft  3-sschon,  3-6schone, 


SHOE. 

(3scheon,  son,  sson),  4-7  shon(e,  4-6  schoon(e, 
4-8  shoone,  (4  Sc.  schoyne,  5  shoyn,  Sc. 
schoune),5-6shoen,6schoun(e,(*5Y.  schwyne), 
6-8  shune,  shooen,  (7  Sc.  shin),  4-  shoon. 
[Com.  Teut.  :  OE.  scoh  masc.  =  OKris.  j^(NFris. 
skog,  skuch,  WFris.  skoech},  OS.  scok  (MLG.  scd> 
LG.  schd\  MDu.  scoe  (mod.Du.  schoeii}^  OHG. 
scitoh)  scuah  (MHO.  schuoch^schuo^  mod.G.  schu/i}, 
ON.  sk6-r  (Sw.,  Da.  sko),  Goth.  ^A-f:—  OTeut 
*skoho-z  or  skohwo-z. 

Some  scholars  refer  the  word  to  the  root  *&kdhw-  :  *$kxw- 
to  walk  (Goth,  skewjan  to  take  a  walk,  ON.  skzva  to  stride. 
Others,  on  account  of  the  alternation  of  vowel  in  ON.  sk6r 
pi.  skuar,  assume  a  pre-Teut.  *skduko-st  f.  *skeu-  to  cover. 

In  OE.  the  collective  gesc&  was  often  used  for  the  plural.] 

L  An  outer  covering  for  the  human  foot,  nor- 
mally made  of  leather  (^but  often  of  other  materials) 
and  consisting  of  a  more  or  less  stiff  sole  and  a 
lighter  upper  part.  Chiefly  in  more  specific  sense, 
distinguished  from  boot. 

The  original  distinction  was  that  the  boot  covered  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  leg  together  with  the  foot,  while  the  shoe 
covered  the  foot  only.  In  the  U.  S.  boot  is  still  commonly 
applied  only  to  an  article  of  footgear  reaching  at  least  to  the 
middle  of  the  calf,  one  which  ends  at  or  below  the  ankle  or 
just  above  it  being  called  a  shoe.  In  modern  British  use, 
the  term  boot  is  extended  to  include  what  were  formerly 
called  '  half-boots  '  or  *  high  shoes  *,  i.  e.  '  shoes  '  (in  the  older 
sense)  which  cover  the  whole  foot  including  the  ankle  ; 
hence  shoe  is  taken  to  mean  specifically  a  '  low  shoe  ',  which 
leaves  part  of  the  foot  covered  only  by  the  stocking  ;  a  shoe 
in  this  sense  may  either  be  fastened  with  laces,  buttons,  or 
the  like,  or  (as  in  '  dancing  shoes  ')  it  may  differ  from  a 
slipper  only  in  being  suited  for  more  ceremonious  wear. 

sing,  4:950  Lindisf.  Gasp.  John  i.  27  Dass  ic  ne  am  wyrSe 
beetle  ic  undoe  his  3uong  scoes.  c  1050  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  283  Calcariioti,  scoh.  ci2ooOnMiN  10438  Annd 
tiss  dzbshildi?  mann.  .Wass  uss-.^a  burrh  be  sho  >-i  burrh 
j>e  bwang  bitacnedd.  c  1250  Long  Life  29  in  (?.  E.  Misc.  156 
Ac  deb  luteb  in  his  scho,  Him  stilliche  to  for-do.  1340 
Ayenb.  220  Zuiche  four  me  ase  be  sso  takbate  ginnynge  :  he 
halt  euremor  ine  bet  stat.  c  1440  Proinp,  Parv.  447/2  Schoo, 
mannysfotehyllynge.jtf/M/ar/.J.cra^'WJ'.  Schoo.forbuschopys, 
sandalium.  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  a.  xiv.  231  If  he  haue  on 
him  his  scho,  his  slyue,  his  coot.  1535  FISHER  Serin.  Wks. 
(1876)  402  If  you  be  ashamed  for  a  foule  myrie  shoo,  and  not 
of  a  foule  stincking  soule.  1697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  \. 
iv.  (1715)  18  A  kind  of  Shooe  that  fitted  both  Feet.  1864 
PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  (1876)  314  [The  custom]  of  giving  the 
shoe  in  witness  of  a  covenant. 

pi,  c$S°  Lindisf.  Gosp,  Matt.  x.  10  C  ale  lament  a^  scoea 
[^975  Rushw.  scoas,  c  1000  *e-scy].  c  1050  Byrhtfertlis 
Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  322/19,  &  habbad  eowre 
scos  on  eowrum  fotum.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  37  Do.. 
wrecche  men  sceos  and  claSes.  ia..  Prayer  to  our  Lady 
42  in  O.  E.  Misc.  193  Inne  wel  sittende  schon.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  362  Two  bongede  scheon.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  2781 
Moyses,  moyses,  do  of  '6in  son.  la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom. 
Rose  843  And  shod  he  was  with  greet  maistrye,  With  shoon 
decoped,  and  with  laas.  1377  LAXGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  218 
Proude  prestes  come  with  hym  .  .  In  paltokes  &  pyked  shoes. 
f  1470  HENBV  Wallace  vin.  1201  Wallace  can  him  aray,  In 
his  armour,..  His  schenand  schoys,  that  burnyst  was  full 
beyn.  1508  FISIILR^  Penit.  Ps.  xxxviii.  Wks.  (1876)  79  The 
hunter  therfbre  wyll  laye  a  payre  of  shoon  in  his  wave,  and 
whan  he  perceyueth  the  hunter  doynge  on  his  shoos  he  wyll 
doo  the  same.  1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of  Epigr.  4b,  With 
patche  on  patche  like  loutishe  lob,  he  cobled  oft  his  shues. 
i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  m.  ii.  288  With  two  Prouinciall  Roses 
on  my  rac'd  Shooes.  Ibid.  iv.  v.  26  By  his  Cockle  hat  and 


staffe,  and  his  Sandal  shoone.  1634  MILTON  Coruus  635  The 
dull  swayn  Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  14/2  Laced  shooes,  have  the  over 
Leathers  and  edges  of  the  Shooe  laced  in  orderly  courses. 
1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  317  r  4  Put  on  my  double-soaled 
Shoes.  1786  BURNS  To  J.  Smith  ii,  Ye've  cost  me  twenty 
pair  o1  shoon  Just  gaun  to  see  you.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy 
ix,  Our  immortal  deliverer  from  papists  and  pretenders,  and 
wooden  shoes  and  warming  pans.  1911  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXVII.  1058/1  In  the  nth  century  the  use  of  liturgical 
shoes  and  stockings  was  reserved  for  cardinals  and  bishops. 
b.  Explicitly  distinguished  from  boot. 

£1400  Rom.  Rose  2264  Of  shoon  and  botes,  newe  and 
faire  Loke  at  the  leest  thou  have  a  paire.  1521  Stirling 
Burgk  Rec.  (1887)  I.  13  Ane  pair  of  buttis  and  ane  pair  of 
schpun.  1617  NloKvsoN  I  tin.  m.  165  They..  delight  to  have 
their  boots  and  shoos  shine  with  blacking  stuffe.  1823  SCOTT 
Quentin  D.  In  trod.,  His  sedulous  attachment  to  shoes  and 
stockings,  in  contempt  of  half-boots  and  pantaloons.  1847 
J.  S.  HALL  Bk.  Feet  (ed.  2)  138  Shoes  are  now  very  little 
worn  ;  boots  of  some  kind  or  other  being  the  general  wear. 
o.  High  shoes,  boots  with  high  uppers.  Hence, 
one  who  wears  high  shoes  :  see  HIGH-SHOE. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  369  pey  usede  hi$e  schone 
unto  be  kne.i-slitte  to  fore  [L.  calcei  usque  ad  poplitcs  fissi\^ 
and  i-laced  wib  bwongcs.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7260  But 
Beggers  with  .  .  high  shoos  knopped  with  dagges,  .  .  Or  bootes 
revellyng  as  a  gype.  1553  LATIMER  Serin.  Lincolnsh.  iii. 
(1562)  82  When  a  man  shall  goe  to  battaile..for  the  nether 
parte  he  hathe  high  shoen.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii. 
44  The  horson  smooth-pates  doe  now  weare  nothing  but 
high  shoes.  1603  [*ee  HIGH-SHOE  ij. 

d.  as  the  lowest  portion  of  one's  attire. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  n.  i,  Whilst  they.. 
mocke  me  all  ouer,  From  my  flat  cap,  vnto  my  shining  shooes. 

Proverbial  phrase.  1887  MRS.  OLIPHAXT  Son  of  Father 
xiv.  242  [She)  felt  .  .  her  heart  sink  to  her  shoes. 

e.  Shoes  of  swiftness:  the  magic  shoes  of  the 
giant  in  the  tale  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  ;  occas. 
used  allusively. 

1787  Hist.  Jack  fy  Giants  12  Jack  soon  put  on  his  coat  of 
darkness,  with  his  shoes  of  swiftness.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr. 
Rev,  I.  v.  v,  Surely  also  Punishment,  this  day,  hitches.. 
after  Crime,  with  frightful  shoes*of-&wiftne«5  ! 
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2.  Phrases  and  figurative  uses. 

a.  Old  shoe  :  a   type  of  something   discarded 
as  worn  out,  useless  or  worthless.     Also,  To  cast, 

fling,  etc.  an  old  shoe  after  (a  person) :  lit.  as  a 
means  of  bringing  good  luck  (e.  g.  at  a  wedding)  ; 
alsoyff.  to  wish  (a  person)  good  luck.  fCfl  meddle 
with  (thy)  old  shoes  :  mind  your  own  business. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  708  The  clerk  whan  he  is  oold 
and  may  noght  do  Of  Venus  werkes  wurth  his  olde  sho. 
1538  HALE  Thre  Laiucs  1670  What  is  that  to  the  ?  go  meddle 
lliee  with  olde  shone  !  1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Pi  01'.  l.  i\.  (1562) 

:  C,  Nowe  for  good  lucke,  caste  an  olde  shoe  after  mee.  1679 
Hist.  Jetzer-zt,  Thou  Traytor . .  meddle  with  thy  Old  shooes ! 

j  .  .Go  abouf  thy  business,  Goodman  Fool !  1663  KILLIGKKW 
Pars.  Wedding  iv.  vii,  Pars.  I,  with  all  my  heart,  there's 
an  old  shooe  after  you.  1843  TENNYSON  IV ill  ll'atcrfmif 

\    216  And  wheresoe'er  thou  move,  good  luck  Shall  iling  her 

j    old  shoe  after. 

b.  Another  pair  of  shoes  (predicatively)  :  quite 
a  different  matter  or  state  of  things. 

1861  DICKENS  Ct.  Expect.  ,vl,  We'll  show  'em  another  pair 

I    of  shoes  than  that,  Pip  ;  won't  us  V     1865  [.see  PAIKJ^.'  i  b]. 

'     1895  MKS.  CHOKER  I'illage  Tales  (1896)  10  'Ah  !  and  you'll 

l    find  a  tiger  is  quite  another  pair  of  shoes',  I  assured  him 

impressively. 

c.  In  one's  shoes,  without  shoes,  as  a  condition  of 
measurement   of    stature.      In   their  sliocs:    (of 
soldiers)  fully  equipped. 

For  to  shake  in  one's  shoes,  see  SHAKE  "'.  4. 

17*4  Loud.  (.taz.  No.  630^  3  John  Cockran,..5  Foot  10 
Inches  one  quarter  without  Shooes.  1813  WELLINGTON  in 
Gurw.  Desp,  (1838)  XII.  323  We  are  getting  on  in  strength, 
I  have  now  60,000  men  in  their  shoes.  1859  MLKEOITH 
A'.  Fevercl  xlii,  '  You're  afraid  of  ghosts'.  'Belike  I  am 
when  they're  six  foot  two  in  their  shoes  '. 

d.  To  die  in  OIK'S  shoes  :  to  meet  with  a  violent 
death,  esp.  to  be  hanged.    Also  allusively. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Ral>elais\\,  xlv.  174  Whoever  rcfus'd  to  do 
this,  should  presently  swing  for't,  and  die  in  his  Shoes. 
1712  [see  DIE  z'.1  3].  1837  BAKHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  l^xc- 
cution,  All  come  to  see  a  man  '  die  in  his  shoes  1 ' 

e.  Over  (the)  shoes :  deeply  immersed  or  sunk 
(in  something),  lit.  andy/°-.    See  also  Ovi.u  prep.  3 
anil  OVEK-SHOE.     Similarly  up  to  the  shoes. 

Over  shoes,  over  boots  :  see  BOOT  sl>.*  i  b. 

1518  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Seldcn  Soc.)  II.  137  They., 
thrust  the  same  Antony  ouer  the  showys  in  the  myre.  1590 
GKEENE  Menaplwn  (Arb.)  45  The  countrey  maides  them- 
selues  fel  in  loue  with  this  fair  Nimph,  and  could  not 
blame  Menaphon  for  being  ouer  the  shooes  with  such  a 
beautifull  creature.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  48.  1594 
—  Rich.  ///,  v.  iii.  326.  1600  ABI-.  ABBOT  Jonah  xxvi.  541 
Being  in  vp  to  the  shooes  he  will  on  to  the  shoulders.  1601 
[f  MARSTON]  Jack  Drums  Entcrt.  I.  B  2,  Enter  J-'latune. 
Kathe.  Itseemes he  canscarce carry  himselfe.  Drum.  Hee's 
ouer  the  shooes,  yet  heele  hold  out  water,  for  I  haue  liquor'd 
him  soundly.  1613  V.  ALSOI'  Anti-soz~o  iii.  124,  I  frnd  our 
Author  over  the  shooes  in  Love. 

f.  To  know  i>est  where  one's  shot  pinches  :  see 
PINCH  v.  i  b.     Also  in  many  other  similar  phrases. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  309  But  I  woot  best  where 
wryngeth  me  my  sho.  —  Il'i/e's  Prol.  492  He  sat  ful  ofte 
and  song  Whan  bat  his  shuo  full  bitterly  hym  wrong. 
1300-20  DUNBAK  Poems  xc.  54  Thow  knawis  best  quhair 
bindis  the  thi  scho.  1639  [J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)]  Divers 
Crabtree  Led.  96  No  man  can  tell  where  his  shooe  wrings 
him,  but  hee  that  weares  it.  1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  lllas  vni.  vi. 
(1782)  III.  161  He  defrayed  the  expence  of  every  body;  so 
that  there  I  did  not  feel  where  the  shoe  pinched.  1890 
W.  E.  NORRIS  Misadventure  xlviii,  Only  after  the  deed  has 
been  done  does  the  shoe  really  begin  to  pinch. 

g.  To  put  the  shoe  on  the  right  foot:  to  put  the 
blame  on  the  real  offender.    (In  mod.  Diets.) 

h.  To  kiss  (a  person's)  shoe  (in  token  of  servility 
or  abject  submission). 

C1395  Plcnumaris  Tale  Iii.  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  317  A 
king  shall  kneele  and  kisse  his  show.  1390  SHAKS.  lien,  y, 
iv.  l.  47  fist.  The  King's  a  Bawcock..  :  I  kisse  his  durtie 
shooe.  1819  SHELLEY  Peter  Bell  vn.  vii,  There  was  a  bow 
of  sleek  devotion . . ;  each  motion  Seemed  a  Lord'sshoe  to  kiss. 
t  i.  To  win  one's  shoes  (on  or  upon  an  adversary) : 
to  achieve  renown  by  a  victory.  Cf.  to  win  one's 
spurs.  Common  in  the  15111  century. 

a  1400  Sir  Perc.  1595  Ther  salle  other  dcdis  be  done,  And 
thou  salle  Wynne  thi  schone  Appone  the  sowdanc.  ?  <:  1473 
Sar.  lo~M  Drgre  174  And  other  dedes  of  armes  to  done, 
Tnrough  whiche  ye  may  wynne  your  shone. 

j.  To  waste  one's  shoes  :  to  wear  out  one's  shoes 
to  no  purpose. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Fotys  (1570)  85  Another  on  his  fiste 
a  Sparhawke..and  so,  wasting  his  shone,  Before  the  aulters 
he  to  and  fro  doth  wander. 

k.  To  be  in  (another  person's)  shoes :  to  be  m 
his  position  or  place.  Chiefly  in  negative  form  = 
in  his  unenviable  condition  or  plight.  To  place  (a 
person)  in  the  shoes  of  (another  person) :  to  give 
(him)  the  position  vacated  by  (another).  To  step 
into  the  shoes  of  (another  person)  :  to  occupy  the 
position  vacated  by  him.  To  wait  for  dead  men's 
shoes :  to  wait  for  the  death  of  a  person  with  the 
expectancy  of  succeeding  to  his  possessions  or 
office. 

1346  J.  HEYWOOO  Prm>.  l.  xl  (1867)  37  Who  wailth  for 
dead  men  shoen,  shall  go  long  barcfoote.  1609  (.'/<*  Meg 
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29  June  325/2  Volunteers,  with  the  rank  of  officers  (who  are 
impatiently  waiting  at  '  the  pool '  for  tht  death  and  old  shoes 
of  commissioned  officers).  1777  J.  ADAMS  in  /•«;//.  _ /,<•//'.(  1876) 
304,  I  judge,  I  should  put  more  to  lisk  if  I  wtre  in  his  shuo. 
1822  SCOTT  j\'igct  x,  But  then,  in  order  to  secure  the  lender, 
he  must  come  in  the  shoes  of  the  creditor  to  whom  he 
advances  payment.  '  Come  in  his  >ho-s  ! '  replied  th'.-  Larl. 
.  .*  It  is  a  law  phrase,  my  lord  '.  .said  i  It-riot.  1842  SIR  H. 
TAYLOR  Edwin  the  Fair  in.  viii,  Them  that  were  placed  by 
Edred  in  the  shoes  Of  Seculars  that  by  Edred  were  e\pu!>ed. 
1860  READE  Cloistir  .y  //.  i,  Cornells.  ..stuck  to  the  health, 
waiting  fur  dead  men's  .shots.  1864  TKOLLOI-K  Sm,ill  tlo. 
at  Allington  xxviii,  I  must  be  the  first  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  acquisition  of  my  old  shoes.  1880  J.  I'AYN  Confid. 
Agent  III.  i  jo,  I  wish  I  was  in  your  shoes.  1908  limes 
21  July  3/1  The  respondents  were  interested  in  the  success 
(if  .Mine,  iiovet.  .but  that  could  never  put  them  in  her  :•>  ho  •„•.•> 
in  vindicating  her  rights  against  wrongdoers. 

t 1.  To  tread  (Jier}  shoe  awry  ^rarely  amiss}  :  to 
make  a  lapse  from  virtue.  Ofis. 

f  1422  HOCCLEVE  Minor  P.  xxiv.  66  No  wominan..  But 
swich  oon  as  hath  trode  hir  shoo  amis.  1560  lh  ti 
SlcidanSs  Comm.  187  Where  the  king  had  mailed  htrr  fora 
maydtj,  he  fuitnde  that  .sin.-  had  troden  her  showe  aurje. 
1693  i  't'/tt/ittr^s  A'a&t-fais  in.  .\xviii.  24  r  His  Wife  did  tix-ad 
her  Shooe  awry.  1828  [CAKK]  Cra-ccn  Gloss,  (ud.  2  s.v. 
S/wc,  'To  tread  one's  shoes  straight ',  to  behave  with  pro- 
priety, to  be  circumspect  in  our  conduct. 

m.  Proverbial  phrases. 

1546  J.  HEVWOOD  PrffP.  n,  v.  (1562)  G  iiij,  Folke  say  (A 
olde,  the  shoe  will  holde  with  the  sole.  1591  L.AMBARDK 
Arc/ieion  (1635)  78  To  apply  one  gent-rail  Law  to  all  parti- 
cular cases,  were  to  make  all  shooes  by  one  last.  i6zz 
MAHBK  tr.  Alotian's  Gunman  d'Alf.  11.  163  As  at  runt  a 
villaine,  as  euer  trode  vpon  a  shaoeot"  leather,  a  1700  B.  E, 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  One  S/uw  'will  not  Jit  ali  l-'c<.t,  M<  naie 
not  all  of  a  Size,  nor  all  Conveniences  of  a  Last.  1752  Foonc 
Taste  I.  (1781)  Q  Twenty  as  hi;*:  Haljen  an  e\t_r  tiud  in  Sin  e 
of  Leather.  1825  BHOCKMI  A'.  C'.  Gloss,  s.  v.  ( V<r'-.S'/W,  As 
easy  as  an  old  shoe.  1887  .b'.  CW*.  (//.'.vj.  s.  v.  Shoe,  '  Too 
big  f  ,r  one's  slioon  ',  used  of  a  peisun  whuse  nutioiis  arc  too 
high  fv,r  his  station,  a  conceited  person. 

3.  iii  the  names  of  plants  (see  quots.\ 

a  1825  FORHY  i'oc.  E.  A'.-^'iit,  S/ici's  and  itsckings,  the 
variety  of  primrose  and  polyanthus  which  has  one  flower 
.sheuthud  within  another.  1838^*.  HoLLQVtiwDict.Provitu:., 
S  fives  and  stsckin^x,  [al.so]  a  wild  11  j\ver  of  the  cypripedium 
genus.  1878  UKITTICN  ^  HOI.I.ANU  I'lant-n.  s.  v,  h'oi'ts, 
Boots  and  Shoes  iij  Lotus  cornicuLitns,  L,.—  Suss.  (2) 
Aifui.'c^ia  rulgaris,  L.—  Corn.  1882  FKIKSD  - 
Ptartt-n..  Boots  and  shoo,.  .(2)  Cypripedium  Calceolus,  L., 
often  called  '  Lady's-slipper  '.  1893  A'c/.  /'twine.  (K.O.U.), 
On  seeing  the  Linaria  I'ltlgiiris  in  blo.ssom  [she  ',  Cornish  by 
birth, .  .replied,  'We  always  call  it  "  bhoe^  and  Stockings  ".' 

4.  A  plale  of  metal,  usually  iron,  nailed  to  the 
under-side  of  the  hoof  of  a  horse  as  a  protection 
from  injury  :    =  HOHSESHOE   i.      Also   occas.   a 
similar  plate  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  an  ox  or  some 
other  animal. 

1387  TRKVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  VII.  127  He  made.  .Jn;  mule 
..to  be  schodde  uppon  wij>  gold,  fori.C'iyng  al  his  men  J?at 
when  be  schone  fel  awey  ^iat  non  schulde  gadie  baym  up. 
1430-40  LVDG.  Bochas  MI.  v.  (1554)  169  b,  This  Nero... Made 
his  mules  be  shod  with  siluer  shone.  1523-34  FiTZHERB. 
Hitsb.  §  6  Oxen,  .haue  no  shoes,  as  horses  haue.  Ibid.  §  1 14 
Lyttcl  stones,  that  goth  in  betwene  the  shough  and  the 
herte  of  the  fote.  1540  Coventry  Ltet-bk,  745  [That]  no 
Smyth  within  this  Cetie  shoo  no  hurse  with  forest  shoyes. 

rt  1674  CLAKENDON///J/./f^.  XIII.  §  IOI  [TIlC  Mllilh  oilSM  vcd] 

that  he  was  «ure  that  his  four  shoes  had  been  made  in  four 
several  counties,  a  lyroW.  GIBSON /?/*/<^/forJ«vui.  (1726) 
i-;5  Their  Shooes  should  never  be  sulierM  to  wear  too  smooth. 
1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxx,  You  can  never  ride  beyond  the 
village  but  your  horse  will  cast  a  >hoe.  i8a8[CARRJCroiVM 
Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  S/iwri,  'To  addle  his  sh-xm ',  is  when  a 
horse  rolls  on  his  back  from  one  side  to  the  other.  1844 
H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  6^7  The  first  shoes  oi  a  young 
horse  should  be  light,  with  no  heels. 

b.  See  quot.    (Cf.  lioitSESHOK  I  b.) 
1801  STKUTT  Sports  fy  Past.  n.  ii.  §  9.  60  Formerly  ..the 
rustics  not  having.. quoits  to  play  with,  used  horse-shoes 
and  in  many  places  the  quoit  itself., is  called  a  shoe. 

5.  Something  resembling  a  shoe  (seiibe  i  or  4) 
in  shape,  position,  or  function. 

t  a.  The  iron  blade  or  an  iron  cutting  edge  fastened  upon 
the  wooden  blade  (of  a  spade  or  shovel),  Ofa.  t  b.  The 
piston  (of  a  pump).  Ofis.  ran:  c.  A  metal  rim,  ferrule, 
casing  or  sheath,  esp.  for  the  end  of  a  pile,  pole,  rod,  or  the 
like.  d.  The  receptacle  beneath  the  hopper  of  a  mill, 
e.  The  short  section  which  turns  out  the  water  at  the  foot 
of  a  water  pipe.  f.  A  kind  of  drag  or  skid  for  a  wheel  of  a 
vehicle  ;  also  the  concave  part  of  a  brake,  which  acts  upon 
the  wheel  (more  fully  brake  sJwe).  g.  A  strip  of  iron,  steel, 
etc.  fastened  upon  that  part  of  a  vehicle,  machine,  etc.  which 
is  liable  to  be  worn  out  by  friction,  h.  A  socket  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  bolt,  pin,  or  the  like.  i.  Naitt.  (Sec  quot. 
1769).  j.  A  block,  plate,  etc.  which  serves  as  a  socket  or 


to  nothing.     1767  BEDINCHELDHI  Lett.  L.U.  Men  i 

404,  I  would  rather  chuse  to  stand  in  his  Sardinian  Majesty  s 

shoes  than  his ;  who  [etc.].    1776  Pennsylvania  Even.  1  fit 


1.  (See  quot.  1881.)  m.  That  part  of  the  breech  which 
carries  the  breech  block  in  a  converted  rifle,  n.  (See  quot.) 
O.  Electr.  traction.  A  block  attached  to  an  electric  car  in 
such  a  position  that  it  slides  upon  a  conductor-wire  or  rail 
and  collects  the  current  for  its  propulsion,  p.  An  ingot  of 
precious  metal,  somewhat  m  the  form  of  a  Chinese  shoe, 
but  more  like  a  boat,  formerly  current  in  the  trade  of  the  far 
],.i-t  and  still  current  in  silver  in  China. 

a.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  xxx.  193,  I  lykenyd  satysfaccyoun 
loaschouele...!  telde  }ou  >at  ^e  scho  of  le  schouell  was 
almes-dede.     1578  (see  SHIVER  sb*   2],     1688  HOLME  Ar- 
moury n.  331/1   He  beareth  Vert,  a  Spade   Iron,  Argent 
(some  call  it  a  shooe  for  a  Spade).     Ibid.  in.  393/1  The  Bot- 
tom, or  Shooe  of  a  Trenching  Spade.     It  is  all  Iron  and  put 
on  the  Statfe.. with  a. .Socket. 

b.  1576  C/turckw.  Ace.  St.  Michael,  Oxford  (MS.),  Item 
payd  to  William  Williams  for  a  showe  for  the  plumpe  xvijj. 
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J593  l^id.,  It'm  payd  to  Oven  for  setunge  a  bhooe  &  a  staff 
in  ye  plompe  xxijd.  1599  Ace.  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford  (MS.), 
Imprimis,  a  shooe  for  the  plumpe,  xvi*1, 

C.  1495  Pyles  shone  [see  PILE  sb.1  sd].  1380  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot,  III.  320  The  quhelis  garnesit  with  schone  and 
two  virollis  only.  1791  SMEATON  Edystone  Lightho.  §  81, 
I  had  a  wooden  measuring  rod.. this  was  shod  with  a 
rounded  end  or  shoe  of  iron.  1837  Civ.  Engin.  #  Arch. 
Jrnl.  I.  33/1  All  the  piles  are  to  be  shod  with  proper 
wrought-iron  shoes.  1857  P.  CoLQUHOUM  CtfJW/.  Oarsman  s 
Guide  30  The  boat-hook  consists  in  the  staff  and  shoe. 

d.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  340/2  The  parts  of  a  Wind- 
Mill.  .  .The  Shoo  or  Shough,  the  Corn  by  its  shaking  drops 
down  into  the  Mill.     1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  749  Below  the 
hopper  there  is  a  small  bucket  called  a  shoe,  into  which  the 
ore  is  shaken  down, 

e.  1769  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  166  The  bottoms  of  these  pipes 
.  .terminate  with  a  shoe  of  lead.     1899  Daily  News  10  Oct. 
6/6  Water-pipes  with  heads  and  shoes. 

f.  1837  HEBERT  Engin.  $  Meek,  Encycl.  II.  377  Theshoe 
or  skid  ought  to  be  somewhat  broader  than  the  tire  of  the 
wheels.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.,  Shoe,  that  part  of  a  car- 
brake  which  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  wheel  in  the 
act  of  stopping  a  train.    1910  HOBART  Diet.  Elcctr.  Engin., 
Brake  shoe,  a  cast-iron  or  wooden  block  which  is  pressed 
against  the  rim  of  a  car  wheel,  or  against  the  track  rails . .  to 
retard  the  motion  of  the  car. 

g.  1837  HEBERT  Engin.  $  Mech.  Encycl.   II.  805  Each 
division   [of  Brunei's  tunnelling  shield]  was  supported  by 
two  strong  cast-iron  plates,  called  shoes,  and  which  rest 
upon  gravel  at  the  base.   1855  in  Harper  s  Mag.  (1884)  Jan. 
232/2  Her  bow  was  raised  out  of  the  water  three  or  four 
feet,  her  shoe  taken  off  her  keel,  and  her  keel  itself  cut 
through.   1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  246  2  The  lower  part  of 
the  trawl-head.,  is  straight  and  flat...  It  is  called  the  'shoe  ', 
and  is  the  part  which  slides  over  the  ground. 

h.  1858  Sky  ring's  Builders'  Prices  9  Shutter  shoes  with 
screws.  1878  DIXON"  KEMP  Yacht  $•  Boat  Sailing  368  Shoe 
or  Shod,  iron  plates  rivetted  to  the  ends  of  wire  rigging  to 
receive  shackle  bolts. 

i.  1750  BLANCKLEY  Naval  Expos.,  Shoe  for  an  Anchor  is 
made  of  a  Piece  of  Baulk,  ..one  End  cut  with  a  Hole  for 
the  Bill.,  .and  the  other  with  a  triangular  Notch  to  receive 
the  Stock.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Shoe  of 
the  anchor^  a  small  block  of  wood.. having  a  small  hole, 
sufficient  to  contain  the  point  of  the  anchor-fluke.  ..It  is 
used  to  prevent  the  anchor  from  tearing . .  the  planks . .  when 
ascending  or  descending.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailors  \Vord-bk. 

j.  1843  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  112  The  frames  stand  upon  legs 
resting  upon  capacious  shoes.  1882  NARES  Seamanship 
(ed.  6)  62  A  shoe  is  a  piece  of  wood  about  four  feet  long, 
two  feet  wide,  and  nine  inches  thick,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre  for  the  sheer  to  step  in.  1894  Times  26  Feb.  3/6 
There  were  no  '  shoes  '  to  prevent  poles  from  slipping. 

k.  1842  Civ.  En^in.  <$•  A  rch.  Jrnl.  V.  242/2  The  principals 
[rafters]  are  fitted  into  cast  iron  shoes  resting  on  the  walls. 
1879  CasselVs  Tec/in.  Educ.  I.  156  The  straining  pieces  [of 
a  truss] .  .at  their  lower  end .  .are  fitted  with  a  wrought  iron 
shoe.  Ibid.,  A  cast-iron  double  shoe,  or  housing  for  the 
reception  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  principals. 

1.  1874  RAYMOND  6th  Rep.  Mines  410  Every  casting,  such 
as  a  shoe  or  die,  in  the  battery  is  full  of  flaws.  1881  — 
Mining  Gloss.,  Shoe.  A  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  a  stamp  or  muller,  for  grinding  ore.  The 
shoe  can  be  replaced  when  worn  out. 

m.  1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Sept.  348  It  is  now  found  more 
convenient  to  make  the  whole  of  the  breech  arrangement 
separately,  and  this  '  shoe  '  is  screwed  into  the  back  end  of 
the  barrel.  1881  GREENER  Gun  (1888)  141  The  shoe  of  the 
breech  carries  within  it  the  cylinder  or  breech-piece.  Ibid. 
142  An  iron  frame  or  shoe  is  screwed  on  to  the  barrel.  The 
breech  block  is  placed  in  this  shoe. 

n.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss,  Coal-mining,  Shoes,  steel  or  iron 
guides  fixed  to  the  ends  and  sides  of  cages,  to  fit  and  run 
upon  the  conductors.  1894  Northumbld.  Gloss. 

o-  18191  Times  28  Sept.  13/6  The  pulley  has  been  aban- 
doned in  America  as  being  inferior  to  the  trolley  or  sliding 
shoe. 

p.  1702  in  J.  T.  Wheeler  Madras  in  Olden  Time  (iB6i) 
I.  397  One  Hundred  shoes  of  gold,  or  so  many  thousand 
Pagodas  or  Rupees.  1711  C.  LOCKYER  Trade  in  India  v. 
132  Gold-makers,  .cast  all  the  Gold,  that  comes  through 
their  Hands,  into  Shoos  of  about  10  Tale  weight,  12  oz. 
2  dwt.  4  gr.  1911  Contemp.  Rev.  Nov.  705  A  Chinese  high 
official  said. .'  I  cannot  obtain  an  audience  at  Court  unless 
I  send  a  number  of 'shoes'  of  silver.,  to  an  Imperial  Prince1. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  (sense 
i)  shoe-box,  -clasp,  heel,  -\-knot,  "^market  (Sc.), 
ribbon,  -rose  (Ross  sb.  15),  -shop,  -sole,  -store 
(U.S.),  -strap,  -thread,  -tip,  -top,  -trade  \  also  in 
the  names  of  shoemakers'  tools,  as  shoe  nippers, 
pincers,  pliers  \  (sense  5)  shoe-piece,  -seat. 

1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life  viii.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  439,  I  cry 
you  mercy,  good  *shoe-box.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  16  Feb.  12/1, 
I  gathered  a  bunch  large  enough  to  nearly  fill  an  ordinary 
shoe-box.  1797  J.  Robinson's  Directory  of  Sheffield  52 
*Shoe-clasp,  and  seal  maker,  i?1^  Lend,  Gaz,  No.  5466/4 
A  middle  sized  Man..,  Lame  of  his  Left  Leg,  his  Left  Foot 
*Shoe-heel  half  a  Quarter  of  a  Yard  high.  1766  Cotnpl. 
Farmer  s.  v.  Shoeing  6  U  4/2  Strong  shoe-heels  are  an  ease 


A  rav.  ixxxn.  (1700)  IV.  180  His  "shoe  ribbons  are  also 
embroidered.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  <y  Prej,  xvii,  The 
very  "shoe-roses  for  Netherfield  were  got  by  proxy.  1844 
Civ.  Engin,  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  VII.  112/1  The  r*shoe  seat'  or 
base  of  the  frame  is  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  wood  than 
is  usual.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  8  The  fair 
nymph  of  the  *shoe-shop.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
IV.  395  Nero..usede  *scho  soles  of  silver.  1862  LOWELL 
Biglow  P.  Ser.  n.  Introd.  The  Courtin',  For  she  felt  sartin- 
sure  he'd  come  Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole.  1813  Boston 
(Mass.)  Rec.  (tooS)  XXXVIII.  84  The  old  Town  house  ad- 
joining his  *shoe  store.  1775  ASH,  *Shoestrap,  a  shoe  string. 
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1573  TUSSER  Hust.  (1878)  123  Vse  ton  for  thy  spinning, 
leaue  Mihel  the  tother,  for  'shoo  thred.  1609  B.  JONSOM 
Silent  Worn.  IV.  ii,  She  has  a  peruke,  that's  like  a  pound  of 
hempe,  made  vp  in  shoo-thrids.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
Slwe-t/ircatt  Maker.  1897  FLANDRAU  Harvard  Episodes 
64  From  the  bit  of  white  ribbon  twisted  through  her  hair. . 
to  the  non-committal  exposure  of  *shoe-tip.  1689  Rector's 
Bk.,  Claywortk  (1910)  89  Y«  27"  o'  March  was  a  snow  to  y» 
*shooe-tops.  iSsoOciLViE,  *Slwe-iraiiet  the  trade  of  making 
boots  and  shoes. 

b.  Objective  and  obj.   genitive,  as  shoe-douter 
(Sc.),  -factor,  -rivetter,  -stitcher,  -vamper,  -wearer, 
-worker;  shoe-soling, -wearing;  a\soshoe-e>iibossing, 
-eyleting,  -pegging,  -sewing  (machines):  see  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  1875-84. 

1581  N.  BURNE  Disput.  1 88  Quhais  fals  prophetes  ar  maid 
of  Tinklaris,  *schocloutaris  [etc.].  1858  SIMMOSDS  Diet. 
Trade,  *Shoe'factor,  a  wholesale  dealer  in  shoes.  1887 
Pall  Mall  Gaz.  19  Nov.  6/2  Boot  and  *.shoe  rivetters  and 
finishers.  1842  A.  RALEIGH  Rec.  Life  iii.  (1881)  19,  I  have 
had  to  pay  a  good  deal  in  books,  *shoe-soling,  medicine,  etc. 
1891  S.  C.  SciilvENtR  Our  Fields  fy  Cities  iii.  26  Further, 
over  the  Huntingdonshire  ground,  where  the  *shoe-stitchers 
have  extended.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Tiuist  xxvi,  Here,  the 
clothesman,  the  *shoe-vamper,  and  the  rag-merchant,  display 
their  goods.  1657  J.  WATTS  Scribe  4-  Let.  Ansv).  _Ep.  Rdr. 
A  3  b,  Thou  Histiaeus  wast  the  Shoemaker,  but  Aristagoras 
was  the  'Shoewearer.  1902  Munscy's  Mag.  XXIV.  854/2 
After  a  year  of  constant  *shoe  wearing,  the  gravel  hurt  her 
feet.  1888  Philadelphia  Ledger  23  Nov.  (Cent.),  The  'shoe- 
workers'  strike  and  lock-out 

c.  Special  comb. :    shoe-beak,  -bill   =  shoe- 
bird;  shoe-bill,  a  kind  of  nail  used  in  shoemaking; 
shoe-binder  (see  quot.   1858) ;    so  shoe-bindery, 
binding;  shoe-bird,  a  bird,  Balieiiifeps  rex,  found 
in  Central  Africa ;  shoe-block  (see  quot.)  ;  shoe- 
board,  (a)  a  shoe-cleaner's  bench ;   (l>)  a  pedal  of  a 
silk-winding  machine ;   shoe-boy,  a  shoeblack  ; 
shoe-brush,  a  brush  for  cleaning  and  polishing 
shoes  ;  shoe  buckle,  a  fastening  for  a  shoe,  in  the 
form  of  a  buckle^  also  an  ornamental  buckle  worn  on 
the  front  of  a  shoe  ;  shoe-butt,  thick  leather  (see 
BUTT  rf.11)  for  making  the  soles  of  shoes  ;  shoe- 
case,  a  saddle  case  in  which  one  or  more  spare 
horseshoes  are  carried  ;    shoe-cleaner  =  SHOE- 
BLACK ;    so  shoe-cleaning   si.    and    a. ;  f  shoe 
clout,  a  cloth  lor  wiping  shoes  ;  shoe-finder  U.S., 
one  who  deals  in  shoemakers'  tools  and  appliances  ; 
shoe  findings  //.,  tools  and  material  for  shoe- 
making;    shoe-flower  Anglo-Indian,  the  flower 
of  the  Hibiscus  Rosasinensis  (Yule) ;  shoe  hairs 
//.,  prepared  bristles  for  shoemakers'  use ;  shoe- 
hammer,  a  shoemakers'   hammer  with  a  broad 
convex  face  and  wide  thin  peen ;  shoe-hand,  a 
shoemaking  operative ;  shoe-knife,  a  shoemakers' 
knife ;  shoe-lace,  a  lace  used  to  fasten  a  shoe  by 
passing  it  in  and  out  through  eyelet-holes  ;  shoe- 
last  =  LAST    sb.^    2 ;    shoe-latch,    -latchet  = 
LATCHET  i  c ;  shoe-lickery?^.,  an  abject  sycophant 
or  toady ;  shoe-lift  =  SHOE-HORN  sb.   i ;    shoe- 
lifter  =  prec. ;  hence  shoe-lifter-Kke  adj. ;  shoe- 
man,  (ci)  see  quot.  1841 ;  (b)  one  who  makes  or 
deals  in  shoes ;  shoe  mercer,  one  who  deals  in  shoe 
mercery ;  shoemercery,  laces,  buttons,  and  other 
small  wares  of  a  boot  and  shoe  dealer ;  shoe-nail, 
a  nail  used  in  fastening  on  the  soles  of  shoes,  also 
a  projecting  nail  put  in  the  soles  of  shoes  to  pre- 
vent slipping  ;  shoe-pack  U.S.,  a  shoe  of  tanned 
leather  made   without  a  separate   sole  after  the 
manner  of  a  moccasin ;  shoe  peg  =  PEG  rf.1  2  d  ; 
shoe  pin  =  prec. ;  shoe-plate  (see  quot.)  ;  f  shoe- 
pride,  ostentatious  foot-wear  {nonce-use) ;  shoe- 
rag  =  shoe-clout ;    shoe-scraper  =  SCRAPER   5 ; 
shoesmith,     a    shoeing-smith    (pbs.    or    arch.) ; 
shoe-stirrup,  a  stirrup  shaped  like  a  shoe  (Cent. 
Diet.    1891);    shoe-stone    (see    quot.);    shoe- 
stretcher  (see  quot.  1875) ;  shoe-string,  a  string 
or  tie  used  to  fasten  or  lace  a  shoe ;  •)•  shoe-thong, 
a  leathern  shoe-latchet;  shoe-tie  =  shoe-string; 
shoe-tree  =  boot-tree  (see  BOOT  s6.3  8) ;   t  shoe- 
turner,  the  workman  who  '  turns '  or  cuts  to  shape 
the  soles  of  shoes  ;  shoe-valve  (see  quot.)  ;  shoe- 
ward  adv.,  towards  the  shoe;  adj.  directed  towards 
the  shoe;  shoe  whang  dial.  =  shoe-thong;  shoe- 
wiper,  a  servant  who  cleans  shoes.     Also  SHOE- 
ULACK,  SHOE-HORN,  SHOE  LEATHER. 

1869-73  T.  R.  JONES  Casselts  Bk.  Birds  IV.  59  The 
Whale-headed  Stork,  or  'Shoe-beak  (Balyniceps  re.v).  1874 
tr.  Brekm's  Bird-Life  191  Balxniceps  Xex,  the  Boot-bill, 
or  'Shoe.bill,  as  the  Arab  tribes  of  East  Soudan  call  it. 
1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  91  Nail  manufacture... 
Shoe  Bill,  Cutter.  1809  Longiuorth' s  Neiu  York  Directory 
227  'Shoebinder.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Shoe-binder, 
a  female  who  attaches  the  leather  or  ribbon  binding  to  a 
shoe.  1848  in  Ainer.  Industrial Soc.  (1910)  VIII.  200 'Shoe- 
bindery.  1855  DICKENS  Sk.  L>oz,Charac_.  iv,  Miss  Evans., 
had  adopted  in  early  life  the  useful  pursuit  of  'shoe-binding. 
1861  PETHERICK  Egypt,  etc.  475  Six  'shoe-birds,  so  called 
by  the  Arabs,  or  royal  balaemceps.  1794  Rigging  ty  Sea- 
manship I.  156  *Sho?-blocks  are  two  single  blocks,  cut  in 
a  solid  piece,  transversely  to  each  other.  1845  Glance  at 
Interior  of  China  (Shanghae)  82  A  couple  of  grooves,  on 
which  the  'shoe-board  is  to  rest.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown 
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ii.  ix,  Tom . .  sat  down  on  the  shoe-board,  while  the  old  man 
told  his  tale.  1724  SWIFT  Dra.pier's  Lett.  vii.  Wks.  1755 
V.  n.  137  If  I  employ  a  *shoe-boy,  is  it  in  view  to  his  ad- 
vantage, or  to  my  own  convenience  ?  1820  HOGG  in  Blackw. 
Mag.  VI.  392  He  makes  your  homebred  coxcomb  look  a 
shoeboy.  vn^Phil.  Trans.  LXVII.  12  This  was  done.,  with 
water  and  a  stiff  "shoe-brush.  1482  in  York  Myst.  Introd. 
40  [Those  that]  maketh  ffisshe-hukes  or  *shobakilles.  1848 
THACKERAY  I' an.  Fair  xxxix,  A  large  pair  of  paste  shoe- 
buckles.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *Shoe-butts,  stout 
leather  suited  for  soles.  1854  R.  S.  SURTEES  Handley  Crass 
xxxii,  A  sandwich-case  for  one  side,  and  a  "shoe-case  for 
t'other.  1725  UK  FOE  ['  A.  Moreton  ']  Every- Body* s  Business 
title-p.,  A  Proposal . .  for  clearing  the  Streets  of  those  Vermin 
call'd  *Shoe-Cleaners.  1716  GAY  Trivia  Index,  *Shoe- 
cleaning  Boys.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xxii,  That  very  cloak- 
brushing,  shoe-cleaning  fellow.. my  lord's  lackey.  1:1425 
?LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1274  Syr  ye  do  me  wrong.,  to  put 
thys  creature . .  to  be  her  vnderlowte,  As  hit  were  a  castaway 
or  a  *shoo  clowte.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr,  m.  iv.  vii. 
(1852)  613  Some  greasy  dish-clout,  or  some  dirty  shoe-clout. 
1909  Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript  19  July  14/5  The  National 
Leather  and  *Shoe  Finders'  Association.  1836  in  Amer. 
Industrial  Soc.  VI.  37  *Shoe  findings.  1834  G.  BENNETT 
Wanderings  II.  203  The  Malays  use  the  flowers  of  this 
shrulj  for  cleansing  shoes... This  is  probably  the  cause  of 
its  being  called  the  *shoe-flower.  1859  F.  S.  COOPER  Iron- 
mongers* Catal,  160  *Shoe  Hairs... Shoe  Knives.  1873 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Shoe-hammer.  1859  *Shoe-knife 
[see  shoe  hairs  above].  1647  HEXHAM  i,  A  *shoe-lace, 
ten  schoe-lint,  ofte  schoe-riem.  Ibid.,  A  *shoe-Iast,  een 
schoe-lcest.  1832  BABBAGE  Econ.  Manuf.  xi.  (ed.  3)  102 
An  instrument. .proposed  for  the  purpose  of  making  shoe- 
lasts.  1884  ANNIE  S.  SWAN  Carlowrie  i.  19  She  was  neat 
and  smart,  down  to  the  very  *shoe-latch.  1526  TINDALE 
Mark  i.  7  Whos  *shue  latchett  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoupe 
doune  and  vnlose.  1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  xiv.  27  A  shue 
lachet.  i6»BlBLE/£nZ  1826  COBBETT  Rur.  Rides  11885)  II. 
192,  I  challenge  all  his  *shoe-lickers,  all  the  base  worship- 
pers of  twenty  thousand  acres,  to  show  me  [etc.].  1862 
Catal.  Internal.  Exkib.  II.  xxvii.  55  This  golosh.. is  put 
on  without  the  aid  of  a  *shoe-Hft.  1846  W.  KING  in  Ann. 
<§•  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  XVIII.  86  In  this  species  [of  Terebra- 
tufa]  the  condyle  plates  are  attached  to  a  process,  which, 
to  use  a  homely  comparison,  resembles  a  *sboe-lifter.  1850 
—  Permian  Fossils  136  The  shoe-lifter-like  process.  1841 
Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  410/2  [Shoemaker's  workmen:]  The 
*shoeman  or  maker  of  the  sole  part  of  the  shoe.  1899 
How  ELLS  Ragged  Lady  59  The  shoeman,  turning  with 
a  pair  of  high-heeled  bronze  slippers  in  his  hand  from 
the  wagon.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  76  *Shoe 
Mercer,  Shoe  Mercery  Manufacturer.  1862  Catal.  tn- 
ternat,  Exhib.  II.  xxvii.  48  Elastic  webs,  and  *shoe 
mercery,  c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  C  480  Clauus 
caligaris  *scohnesl.  1860  WORCESTER,  Shoe-nail,  a  nail 
used  in  making  shoes.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  iii.  28  My 
guide  first  tried  the  blope  alone;  biting  the  ice  with  his 
shoe-nails.  1824  J.  HALL  Sketches  (1835)  I.  75  Gentlemen 
dressed  in  *shoepacks,  mocassons,  leather  breeches  [etc.]. 
1854  GRACE  GREENWOOD  Haps  <$•  Mishaps  13  The  Yankee 
having  whittled  a  large  lot  of  unsaleable  "shoe-pegs  into 
melon  seeds.  1723  MANDEVILLE  Fable  of  Bees  (ed.  2)  275 
A  Cobler, . .  if  he  runs  of  Errands  when  he  has  no  work,  or 
makes  but  *Sboepins, . .  he  deserves  the  Name  of  Industrious. 
1904  A.  C.  HOLMS  Pract.  Shif>build,  i.  viii.  §  75.  79  In 
coasting  vessels.. the  bottom  of  the  keel  gradually  wears 
away. . .  It  is  remedied  by  fitting  *shoe  plates,  i.  e.  U-shaped 
plates  embracing  the  keel.  1613  SYLVESTER  Lachr.  Lachr. 
B  4,  Stript  from  Top  to  Toe,  Of  guiddie-Gaudes, . .  Of  Face- 
pride, . .  *Shoo-pride.  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  K  i, 
Taflatie.. which  serueth  him.. for  a  "shoo-rag.  1842  Lou- 
DON  Suburban  Hort.  169  Portable  *shoe-scrapers  of  cast- 
iron.  1625  Nottingham  Rec.  V.  103  Wee  present  Francis 
Levys,  laborer,  for  vsinge  the  trade  of  a  *shoesmithe..and 
nott  being  Apprentice.  1896  A.  AUSTIN  England's  Darling 
n.  iii.  Woodcraft  and  masonry,  Shoesmith  or  wheelwright, 
all  are  one  to  him.  1858  SIMMOSDS  Diet.  Trade,  *Shoe- 
s tones,  sharpening  or  setting-stones.. for  the  use  of  shoe- 
makers, book-binders,..£c.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech^ 
*  Shoe-stretcher,  an  expansible  last  for  distending  shoes. 
1616  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  1. 157  A  peare  silkgarters, 
with  gould  fring,  and  *shewstring  same.  1753  SMOLLETT 
QvLt,  i.  iv.  iii.  (1803)  II.  40  She  is  not  worthy  to  tie  her 
majesty's  shoe-strings.  1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  cut  of 
Jlnm.  Induct.  (1600)  B,  But  that  a  Rooke  in  wearing.  .A 
yarde  of  *shooe-tie,  [etc.]. .should  affect  a  Humor,  O,  'tis 
more  than  most  rediculous.  [1603  SHAKS.  Meets,  for  M.  iv. 
iii.  18  Then  haue  we  heere..braue  M'  Shootie  the  great 
Traueller.]  1611  —  \Vint.  T.  iv.  iv.  611  Gloue,  Shooe-tye, 
Bracelet.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Twice-told  T.  I.  ii.  29  [She] 
blushes  from  topknot  to  shoetie,  one  universal  scarlet. 
1862  Catal.  Internal.  Exhib.  II.  xxvii.  56  Boot  and 
*shoe  trees.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  f.  vii,  A  Plocke  of 
*Shoturneris.  1858  Skyrittg's  Builders'  Prices  100  Long 
Spindle,  or  *Shoe  Valves.  1873  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech., 
Shoe-valve,  a  valve  at  the  foot  of  a  pump-stock,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  a  reservoir.  1607  MARKHAM  Carol,  vi.  _6o 
Assoone  as  any  naile  is  driuen  in,  you  shall  turne  the  point 
backe  againe,  downe  to  the  "shooeward.  1832  Meanderings 
of  Mem.  I.  163  He  looked  submission  with  a  shoeward  eye. 
1691  NICHOLSON  G/oss.  Northanhymbr.  in  Ray  Coll.  148 
*Shoe-whang,  corrigia.  1894  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Shoe- 
ivhang,  shough-whaing,  a  boot  lace,  a  shoe  tie.  Usually 
called  a  whang  or  whamg  simply.  1706  E-  WARD  Wooden 
World  Diss.  (1708)  19  Every  Thing  at  free  Cost,  from  a 
Steward,  down  to  a  *Shoe-Wiper. 

Shoe  (J«),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  Pa.  pple.  shod  (J>d), 
rarely  shoed  (J«d).  Forms :  Inf.  i  106300, 
sc6sean,  scedsan,  sc<5an,  sce<5n,  sce6ian,  3 
scheo,  3,  6  sho,  4  schoye,  4-7  shoo,  5  scho, 
5-6  show,  (5  sohoyn),6-7  shooe,  shoue,  (6shu, 
schoe,  schue,  sue,  sew),  6-  shoe.  Pa.  t,  I 
sc6de,  3  sooide,  soide,  4  schodde,  9  shoed,  6- 
shod.  Pa.  pple.  i  (3e)sc<5d,  (se)sce6d,  3  scod, 
sod,  i-schud,iscod,  4  ischood,  3-4i-schod,  3-6 
sohod,  4-6  shodd(e,  (4-5  shood,  schood),  5 
y-shood,  y-sohod,  schodde,  5-6  shode,  6 
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shoode,  showed,  shoyd,  7  shoad,  shoud,  7-9 
shoed,  (7,  9  erron.  shodden),  4-  shod.  [OE. 
scdgatt)  corresp.  to  MLG.  sckoigen,  schoten,  schoen, 
Du.  schoeien,  OIIG.  scitohdn,  scuohan  (MHG. 
schtiohen,  schnon,  mod.C.  schuhett],  ON.  ski'ta 
(MSw.  skoa>  Sw.,  Da.  sko}  :— OTeut.  *$kohojan9 
f.  *skoho-  SHOE  sb. 

The  doubling  of  the  d  and  ihe  consequent  shortening  of 
the  vowel  in  ME.  schodde  pa.  t.,  schoiid  pa.  pple.  (wlience 
the  mod.  fArttfpLt.  and  pa.  pple.)  are  anomalous.  (An  OE. 
example  occurs  inWulfstan  aom,  p.  i73,Unsceoddum  fotum.) 
Cf.  MSw.  skodde  pa.  t.,  and  Sw.  skodd  pa.  pple.  The  case 
is  parallel  to  that  ofJtfAltt  Jledd  from  FLEE  f.  (where 
Sw.  also  has  the  corresponding  gemination). 

1.  trans.  To  put  shoes  on  (one's  feet) ;  to  put 
on  (one's)  shoes  ;  to  clothe  or  protect  the  feet  with 
shoes ;  to  provide  (a  person,  oneself)  with  boots 
or  shoes. 

c  897  &L? RED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  v.  44  Seeo^eaS  eowre 
fett.  c  1000  /ELI--RIC  Gram.  xxvi.  (Z.)  158  Calceo  vel  calcio 
ic  sco^e  me.  ciooo  —  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  382  Se  engel  cwa;5, 
Begyrd  be,  and  sceo  }>e(  and  fyli^  me.  a.  1225  Ancr,  R.  16 
per  efter  scheoinde  ou  &  clodinde,  siggeS  Pater  Noster  & 
Credo,  a.  1300  Havelok  1138,  I  ne  may  hire  ftde,  ne  clo^e, 
ne  sho.  c  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  842  And  shod  he  was. . 
With  shoon  decoped,  and  with  laas.  1387  TKLVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  I.  411  They..gooJ>  i-hosed  and  i-schod.  1398  — 
Barth,  De  P.  R.  xvni.  xcvi.  (1495)  842  Ofte  apes  shoo  them- 
self  wyth  shoon  that  hunters  leue  in  certen  places  slyly. 
1530  PALSGR.  704/1,  I  shoo  one,  I  put  shoes  upon  his  fete. 
1599  THYSXE  Animadv.  13  [Chaucer's  name]  signyfyinge 
one  who  shueth  or  hooseth  a  marine.  1794  C.  PIGOT  Fgtnale 
Jockey  Club  195  Government.. cannot  spare  wherewithall 
to  keep  the  poor  fellows  feet  properly  shoed.  1846  MRS. 
KIRKLAND  l^'cst.  Clearings  10  The  shoemaker. .travels 
from  house  to  house,  shoeing  the  family.  1853  LOSGF. 
Hiawatha  xy.  24  Shod  with  snow-shoes.  .Forth  to  hunt 
..went  Chibiabos,  1910  Nation  30  July  644/1  Women 
never  learned  to  shoe  themselves  till  they  took  to  playing 
outdoor  games  with  men. 

Proverbial.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  i.  xl.  (1867)32  But 
who  is  wurs  shod,  than  the  shoemakers  wyfe,  1581  PETTIE 
tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  I.  (1586)  20  He  ought  to  stop  his 
eares . .  and  to  walke  amongst  them  (as  the  saying  is)  shood 
amongest  the  thornes. 

2.  To  provide  (a  horse,  etc.)  with  a  shoe  or  shoes. 
•I*  Also  with  up.    Shod  all  round :  completely  shod. 

c  1105  LAV.  22291  Heo  wipeden  hors  leoue.  .heosceren  heo 
scoiden  [c  1275  and  soide  hire  stedes].  1387  TREVISA  Hig- 
den  (Rolls)  IV.  395  He.,  schodde  his  mules  wif*  silver.  1435 
Coventry  Leet-bk*  1 85  The  smythes . .  shall . .  show  straungers 
horsies  as- well  onSondais  as  onothur  weke-days,..apon  the 
payn  of  xld.  1523-34  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  142  Gyue  thy 
horse  meate,  se  he  be  showed  well.  1605  SHAKS.  L,ear\\, 
vi.  188  It  were  a  delicate  stratagem  to  shoo  A  Troope  of 
Horse  with  Felt.  1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Comfl.  Horsem.  290 
You  may  shooe  him  up,  but  drive  no  naile  at  that  place. 
a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Autobiog.  (1886)  205  He  staid  in  the 
highway,  .until  my  horse  was  shoed.  1776  Pennsylvania 
Even..  Post  27  June  320/2  A  Bay  Mare, .  .a  natural  trotter, 
shod  all  round,  remarkably  bad  to  shoe  behind.  1870 
THORSBURY  Tour  rd.  Eng.  II.  xxiii.  139  The  forge  of  the 
blacksmith  who  shoed  Tyrrell's  horse.  1889  F.  K.  GRETTON 
Memory's  Harkback  149  He  shod  her  all  round,  and  she 
never  kicked  once. 

fa.  1731-8  S\VIKT  Pol. Converst\.  95  Lady  Smart.  This  is 
his  Fourth  Wife;  then  he  has  been  shod  round.  i788GnosE 
Diet.  Vulg.  _  T.  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Skod^  A  parson  who  attends  a 
funeral  is  said  to  be  shod  all  round,  when  he  receives  a  hat- 
band, gloves,  and  scarf. 

b.  JPhrases.  To  shoe  the  goose ^  gosling  \  see  those 
words;  similarly  to  shoe  the  gander,  ^the  daw. 
Also,  *f  27?  shoe  Me  goose  (slang) :  to  get  drunk. 
To  shoe  the  wild  mare  :  see  MARK  *  2  b. 

1566  DRANT  Horace^  Sat.  i.  ix.  E  iij,  All  the  reaste  mighte 
blow  their  nayles,  or  go  to  shough  the  dawe,  1594  NASHE 
Unfort.  Trav.  Cab,  Galen  might  goe  ^hooe  the  Gander 
for  any  good  he  could  doo,  1611  COIGR.  s.  v.  Bertrand, 
Dcschausser  Bert  rand t  to  be  drunke, ..to  whip  the  cat, 
shoo  the  goose. 

3.  To  protect  (the  point,  edge  or  face  of  a  thing, 
esp.  something  made  of  timber)  with  a  plate,  rim, 
ferrule  or  sheath  of  metal,  etc.  ^ 

ciaos  LAY.  7831,  &  J>a  Bruttes . .  notncn  longen  rreftres, . 
mid  stronge  Irene  heo  weoren  i-scod.  1496  Ace,  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scat.  I.  290  Item,  for.  .irne  to  Johne  Lam,  to  scho 
the  nuhelis.  .xxvjs.  1531  Lett,  fy  Papers  Hen.  VIH%  V.  183 
To  John  Locker  for  sewing  moulddes  with  ireon  for  the 
brykmakers.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Aries,,  .agreatpeece 
of  timber  shodde  with  brasse,  in  facion  like  a  rammes  heade, 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Ntcholay's  l'oy.  iv.  xiii.  126  b, 
Bootes . . shodde  vnderneath  with  yron.  1601  Shutttovorths' 
Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  134,  ii  speades  shoud  with  iren,  ij". 
1618  in Charnock  Mar,  Arcnit.(i%ot)  II.  205  Shovells  steele 
shodden.  1789  BURNS  Ca$t.  Grose's  Pcregr.  vii,  A  broom- 
stick  o'  the  Witch  of  Endor,  Weel  shod  wi'  brass.  1823  P. 
NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  303  The  ends  of  the  piles  are 
cased  or  shoed  with  pointed  iron.  1829  Chapters  Phys.  Sd. 
138  In  the  processes  of  hooping  barrels,  and  shoeing  wheels. 
1869  RANKIXE  Machine  fy  Hand-tools  PI.  P  21  These  bars 
..are  shod  at  their  lower  cutting  ends  with  serrated  or 
notched  steel  faces  for  chipping  the  stone.  1911  Act  t  «r  3 
Geo.  I',  c.  45  §  a  (4)  The  driving  wheels  of  a  locomotive. . 
shod  with  diagonal  crossbars  of  not  less  than  three  inches  in 
width. 

b.  Naut.    To  shoe  the  anchor  :  (see  qnot.  1644). 

1644  MANWAYRING  Sea-mans  DLt.  3  The  ground  may  be 
soft  and  ozie;  In  such  places  we  uae  to  shooe  the  Anchor, 
that  is,  to  put  boords  to  the  flooke..and  make  it  much 
broader.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789).  1867  in 
SMYTH  Sailors  \V0rd-bk. 

4.  transf.  To  cover  or  protect  as  with  a  shoe  or 
shoes. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv,  xiii.  (1640)  191  The  shores  there 
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being  not  shod  against  the  sea  with  huge  high  rocks.  1807 
Prize  Ess.  f,  Trans.  Highl.  Xoc.  III.  448  The  surfaceturfs 
are  carefully  laid  aside,  and  after  the  peats  are  taken  out, 
these  turfs  are  brought  back,  .and  placed  upon  the  part  that 
was  made  bare.  This  operation  is  called  shoeing  the  moss. 
1837  I.ONGF.  Frithivf's  Homestead  24  On  a  bear  skin  (ihe 
skin  it  was  coal-black,  Scarlet  red  was  the  throat,  but  the 
paws  were  shodden  with  silver),  Thorsten  sat. 

Shoe,  obs.  form  of  SHOW  sb.  and  v.,  Sow  v. 

Shoeblack  (f/rblaek).  [f.  SHOE  sb.  +  BLACK  v.} 
One  who  cleans  boots  and  slices  for  a  livelihood. 

1778  FOOTE  Trip  to  Calais  I.  (1778)  21  As  I  live,  a  couple 
of  shoe-blacks.  1831  CARLVLE  Sart.  Res.  Ii.  ix,  Will  the 
whole  Finance  Ministers,  .of  modern  Europe  undertake  to 
make  one  Shoeblack  happy? 

attrib.  1862  G.  H.  TOWNSEND  Man.  of  Dates  s.  v.  Shoe* 
blacks.  The  existing  ragged  school  shoeblack  brigade  was 
founded  in  1851. 

b.  Shoe-black  Plant  —  shoe-flower (SHOE  s6.6  c\ 

1858  SIM.MONDS   Diet.    Trade,   Shoe-black,  . .  a  name   in 
Jamaica  for  the  Hibiscus  rosa  sitiensis.     1866  Trcas.  Bot. 
I.  581/1  Hibiscus  Rosa  sincnsis. ..These  flowers. .are  used 
.  -in  Java  for  blacking  shoes,  whence  the  plant  is  frequently 
called  the  Shoe-black  Plant. 

So  f  Shoe-blacker,  a  shoeblack.  Shoe-black- 
ing, (a)  =  BLACKING  vbl.  sb.  3  b  ;  (l>~)  the  blacking 
and  polishing  of  shoes. 

'755  JOHNSON  Diet.,  Japanner.,-2.  A  shoeblacker.  1843 
M.  A.  RICHARDSON  Local  Hist.  Table  Bk.,  Hist.  II.  Index, 
Shoe  blacker.  1890  L.  C.  D'OvLK  h'c-tchcs  13  They  were. . 
the  only  persons  possessed  of  shoe-blacking.  1902  ALICE 
TEKTON  Li°hts  tr  Shadcnvs  in  Hosp.  x.  166  His  interest 
in  the  shoe-blacking  soon  waned. 

Shoed  (J«d),  fpl.  a.  [f.  SHOE  sb.  or  v.  +  -ED.] 
Furnished  or  protected  with  a  shoe  or  shoes  ;  shod. 

See  also  SLIP-SHOED  a.  and  high-shocd  var.  of  Htr.Ji-snon. 

1601  ll'ill  of  H'.  Snau'dm  of  Winlcrton,  Lines.,  One 
shoed  waine  with  the  furniture  belonging  to  it.  l6iz  ln-<. 
in  Antiquary  (1906)  Jan.  23  A  shoed  shovel,  a  shoed  spa'le. 
1902  Edin.  Evening  Nevis  14  July  2  [He]  kicked  her  with 
his  shoed  feet. 

Shoef,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHAVK  v. 
Shoe-goose  :  see  S  \-AGUSH. 
Shoe-horn  (J/rh/Jjn),  sb.    In  5,  6  Si:  schone-, 
shone-,  ?  -schune. 

1.  A  curved  instrument  of  horn,  metal,  etc.  used 
to  facilitate  the  slipping  of  one's  heel  into  a  shoe  by 
placing  it  between  shoe  and  heel ;  a  shoeing-horn. 

1589  Burgh  Kec.  Edin.  (1882)  IV.  540  Ane  schone  home 
3od.  1612  Sc.  t>k.  Kates  \nllalybutton' s  Le^-r(iB6j)  315 
Shone  homes  the  dozen  vis.  1874  UUKNAND  Ifj/tiiiic  xxiv. 
213  Giving  his  back  the  graceful  outward  bend  of  a  shoe- 
horn. 

2.  fig.   =  SHOEING-HORN  2. 

1630  UP.  G.  GR/EME  Let.  in  Miscellany  S.  //.  S.  (1004)  II. 
255  Sone,  cum  not  in  such  termis,  for . .  I  fear  that  if  more  be 
offered  it  will  be  takin.  be  warie,  ye  be  no  schurehorne 
I?  read  schunehorne],  1869  LonsdeUe  Gloss.,  Shoe-horn,  a 

;uffer  at  an  auction.  1894  Nortkwnberld.  Gloss.)  Shoe- 
orn,  a  helper  on.  One  employed  to  bid  for  the  sellers  at  sales. 

3.  =  SHOEING -HORN  3. 

1864  ATKINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds,  Shoe-horn.    Avocet 
— Recurvirostra  avocctta.     1895   P.    H.    EMERSON  Birds 
Norfolk  Broatiland  Ixxxvi.  28 1  And  you  know  'tis  an  avocct, 
j    or  '  shoe-horn  ',  as  the  old  Broadsmen  call  him. 

Shoe'-horn,  v. 

fl.  trans.  To  cuckold.  (Cf.  HORN  v.  2.)  Obs.—'1 
£•1650  BRAITHWAIT  Barnabces  Jrnl.  ii.  xvi.  H  6,  Venus 
,    swore  it,  She'd  shooe-horn  her  Vulcans  forehead. 

2.  To  put  or  thrust  (a  thing)  upon  (a  person)  or 
I    (a  person)  into  (a  position)  by  means  of  an  '  in- 
strument '  or  '  tool '  for  the  purpose. 

1859  W.  CHADWICK  Life  De  foe  v.  202  A  penny  trash, 
shoe-horned  upon  the  public  for  buyers,  by  the  addition  of 
the   Shortest  Way  with  Daniel    De    Foe.     1901  North 
Western  Daily  Mail ( Barrow)  6  Mar.,  A  non-expert.. who 
is  shoehorned  into  a  position  like  that  of  the  War  Secretary. 

3.  intr.  To  act  as  a  '  shoe-horn '  at  a  sale.  dial. 
(Cf.  SHOE-HORN  sb.  2.)      1904  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

Shoeing (j»'irj),  v^-  s^-  Forms:  4-6  shoyng [e, 
(4  ssoinge),  4-7  shoiug,  5  sohoynge,  echoing, 
5-6  scho(w)yng,  6  showing,  showyng(e,  shou- 
ing,  (schevyng,  7  sohewing),  6-8  shooing,  7- 
shoeing.  [f.  SHOE  v.  +  -ING  l.] 

1.  The  action  of  SHOE  v. ;  the  action  of  putting 
shoes  on  a  person  or  animal,  or  of  furnishing  a  pile, 
wheel,  etc.  with  a  shoe. 

c  1440  Promt'.  Pan'.  447/2  Schoynge,  of  menn,  calceacio. 
Schoynge,  of  hors,  ferracio.  1458  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  366 
For  vj.  powls  schoyng  and  be  powls  ijs.  1515  Ace.  Ld. 
High  Treas.  Scat.  V.  32  Item. .for. .the  schoyng  of  gun 
cartis..iijli.  xs.  1523-34  FITZHERB.  Husb.\  109  Lnterfyre 
is  a  sorance,  and  comeih  of  yll  shoynge.  1657  W.  COLES 
Adam  in  Eden  cxii,  Laid  or  bound  to  a  Horses  foot  that  is 


SHOE-LEATHER. 

[       b.  The  protective  casing  or  covering  with  which 

•   a  thing  is  shod. 

1803  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  378  A  strong  lever, 
shod  with  iron,  and  having  the  iron  shoeing  bent  a  little 
upwards.  1806  MORISON  Decis.  XXXIII.  14296  The  shoe- 
ing or  causewaying  in  the  river. .mu^t  be  taken  away. 
1870  £ihi  Rep,  Dep.  Kpr.  Irel.  20  The  sides  of  the  tray  are 
fitted  with  a  lifiht  shoeing  of  wood.  1892  R.  C.  LESLIE 
•Sea-Boat  162  Snooing^  an  iron  band  to  protect  the  keel. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  shoeing  forge,  -hammer, 
-shed,  -stool,  -trade;  shoeing  smith,  a  smith  who 
shoes  horses. 
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„.  v..— — ...~  Iy  horse  wants  shoeing. 

THOMAS  '  Mod.  Housewife  67  The  only  broad  rule  that  can 
be  laid  down  for  the  successful  shoeing  of  children  is  [etc.]. 

2.  consr.    a.  Shoes  collectively. 

(11340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cvii.  10  In  til  ydumy  i  sail  streke 
my  shoynge.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  \\\.  5  But  lowse  thow  thi 
fchoyng  [:-.  r.  schone]  fro  thi  feyt.  c  1450  Godst<r>v  Reg.  394 
And . .  the  forsaid  hugh  shold  f ynde  the  forsaid  Anneys . .  in 
vitaile  clothyng  and  shoyng.  1480  CAXTOS  Ckron.  Eng. 
ccxxvi  233  They  were  more  lyche  to  tormentours  and  deuels 
in  hit  clothyng  and  shoyng.  1483  Cat/u  A  tig/.  337/3  A 
schoynge,  ferramentum.  Ibid.,  Schoyngc  of  a  byschope 
(r.r.  schon  of  a  bischoppe),  sandalia.  1530  PALSGW.  267/1 
Schowyng  of  an  horse,./rrr«^. 


'i mo:    1833  LONDON  EncycLA? 

shed  ought  to  have  rings  in  the  walls  for  the.  .halters  of  the 
horses  being  shod,  to  be  fastened  to.  1809  Sporting  Mag, 
XXXIII.  41  Mr.  Goodwin,  "shoeing-smith.  1861  DICKENS 
Gt,  Expect,  I.  ix.  146  'Should  you,  Pip? '  said  Joe,  drawing 
his  *shoeing-stool  near  t  lie  forge.  1865  H.KiNGSLEY/////yar$ 
I.  ii.  ii  His  biisines1;  was.. what  we  call  a  good  *shoeing 
trade,  principally  with  the  omnibus  horses. 

Shoe  ing-horii.    [SHOJEINQ  vbl.  sb.] 

1.  =  SHOE-HORN  sb.  i. 

c  1440  Promp.  Par;1.  447  2  Schoyn^-j  home,  fwcopollex. 
IS23~34  FiTZHKi-'ii.  Hush.  §  142  Shoyng  liorne,  boget,  and 
shoes.  1614  H.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  n.  ii,  Oyly  as  the 
Kings  constables  Lampe  and  shining  as  his  Shooing-horne. 
1713  SWIFT  Elegy  Death  Partridge  Misc.  (1727)  100  The 
Horned  Moon,  which  heretofore  Upon  their  Slioi-s  the 
Romans  wore.  .And  whence  we  claim  our  Shoeing- Horns. 
1825 T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  M an  r/^M a ny  /•>-.  1.250  A  pair 
of  pumps  into  which,  with  the  assistance  of.  a  shoeing- 
horn,  tlic  old  gentleman  had  compressed  his  proper  propor- 
tions. 1855  DICKENS  Porrit  .\\ii,  A  little  instrument  like  a 
shoeing  horn  for  serving  it  [snuff]  out. 

aitril'.  1623  FLKTCHEK/VW/IT  a  Wife  iv.  i,  Here's  a  shooing- 
horn  Chain  gilt  o\per. 

r  two-bid  1.  1508  STANBRIDGE  I'tt^nn'ii  (W.  de  W.)  R  v, 
His  nose  is  lyke  a  shoynge  home.  1659  Hou  1:1.1.  7,f.r., 
Frov.  4/1  Every  one  cannot  have  a  no^c  like  a  shooing -horn. 

2.  ft*,  a.  An  a])petizer  for  food  or  drink. 

1536  Remedy  for  Sedition  19  b,  We  haue  to  many  sa\vce>, 
to  many  showymg  homes  todrawe  in  meate.  1575  Gammer 
Gnrton  \,\,  I .  .caught  a  slyp  of  bacon . .  Which.  .Shall  seruc 
for  a  shoinghorne  to  draw  on  two  pot>  of  ale.  i6za  MABIJK 
tr.  Ale  mans  Guzman  d*A!f.  \\.  275  The  hungry  sauour  of 
our  porrige  was  a  shooing-horne  to  draw  do\vne  the  hard- 
nesse  of  our  bread.  1737  OZKI.I.  Rabelais  I.  152  note,  Thus 
we  say,  a  Red  Herring  is  a  shoing-horn  to  a  Pot  of  Ale. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxiv,  This  (conversation]  served  as  a 
'  shoeing-bom  '  to  draw  on  another  cup  of  ale. 

b.  Something  serving  to  facilitate  a  transaction, 
to  bring  on  a  condition,  or  to  procure  acceptance 
for  something  else. 

1584  D.  FKNNKK  Dcf.  Ministers  (1587)  71  ThK  was  nothing 
but  a  shoing-horne,  to  pull  on  a  page  or  two  more.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  11.  vi.  115  Voluntary  solitarinesse 
..gently  brings  on  as  a  Siren,  a  shooing-horne,  or  some 
Sphinx  to!  his  irrevocable  gulfef  Melancholy  J.  1759  FRANK. 
LTN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  198  It  appeared,  .that  a  treaty  and 
a  purchase  went  on  together,  that  the  former  was  a  shoting- 
horn  for  the  latter.  1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Montrase  v,  A  long 
story,  my  lord,,  .is.  .the  best  shoeing-horn  for  drawing  on 
a  sound  sleep.  1864  SIR  T.  SEATON  From  Cadet  to  Colonel 
xvii.  358  An  occupation  that  was  a  certain  shoeing  horn  for 
cholera. 

attrib.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Walk  round  London^  Tavern 
Wks.  1709  III.  in.  6  As  soon  as  that  [his  money]  begins  to 
fail,  then  her  Shooing-horn  Looks  and  Freedoms,  are  turn'd 
into  moody  Pouts. 

o.  A  person  used  as  a  tool  by  another  ;  esp.  one 
who  is  employed  as  a  decoy. 

1602  Narcissus  441  O,  that  same  youthe's  the  scummer  of 
all  skorne,  Of  surquedry  the  very  shooing  home.  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr,  v.  i.  61.  1692  WOOD  Atk.  Oxon.  II.  454 
Oliver  had  made  him. .his  shooing  horn,  merely  to  serve  his 
turn.  171*  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  536  p  5  Most  of  our  fine 
young  Ladies.. retain  in  their  Service,  .supernumerary  and 
insignificant  Fellows,  which  they,  .commonly  call  Shoeing' 
J  ferns.  These  are.. designed,  .when  a  good  Offer  comes, 
to  whet  and  spur  him  up  to  the  Point,  xSdfCARLYLK  Fredk. 
Gt.  xvi.  vii.  IV.  335  D'Arnaud — once  Friedrich's  shoeing- 
harn  and  '  rising-sun'  for  Voltaire's  behoof. 

f3.  The  Avocet:    -  SHOE-HORN  sb.  3.  Obs. 

x668  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  Wks.  1836  I.  4°°  A  shoeing-horn 
or  barker,  from  the  figure  of  the  bill  and  barking  note. 

f  4.  A  cuckold's  horn  :  see  HORN  sb.  7.  In  quot. 
attrib*  (Cf.  SHOE-HORN  v.  i.) 

1663  K.ILLIGREW  Pars.  Wedding  v.  iv,  Fine  y1  faith,  none 
but  the  small  Levites  brow  to  plant  your  shoomg-horn-seed 
in  ?  How  now  ? 

Hence  t  Shoe'lnff-horn  v.  =  SBOB-HOBH  v.  a. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  77  This  House  does  not 
intend  to  trepan,  or  shoeing-horn,  any  body. 

Shoe*kin.  nonce-ivd.    [-KIN.]     A  small  shoe. 

1844  THACKERAY  Contrib.  Punch,  Wand.  Fat  Contrib.  ii. 
Wks.  1898  VI.  60  A  Belgic  child.,  in  little  wooden  shockins. 

Shot '1 ,  obs.  form  of  SHOAL  s&.1 

Shoe-leather.  Leather  for  the  making  of 
shoes ;  the  leather  of  which  (one's)  shoes  are  made. 

1660  BOYLE  Spring  of  Air  \\  A  sucker,. .upon  which  is 
nail'd  a  good  thick  pieceof  tan  d  shoe  Leather.  1818  LADY 
MORGAN  Autobiog.  (1859)  "o  As  good  a  lad  as  ever  stepped 
in  shoe-leather.  i8a8:3«  WEBSTKR,  Shoe-leather,  leather 
for  shoes.  1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  ii.  89  The  poor 
man's  loaf  was.  .as  tough  as  his  shoe-leather, 
b.  put  for  the  wear  of  shoes  in  walking. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efist.  319  He  counteth  me. .such 
a  one  as  is  altogether  unworthy  of  a  litle  shoe  leather,  when  he 
issentfor.  i67$V.  ALSOP  Anti-sozsom.  114^  Noncedto  look 
out,  if  they  had  sufficient  at  Home,  they  might  save  Shooe- 
leather.  1874  RUSKIM  For*  Clav.  IV.  xliv.  166  He  walked 
to  Ulverstone ;  spent  nothing  but  shoe-leather  Oil  the  road. 


SHOELESS. 

Shoeless  (JVles),  a.  [f.  SHOE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  shoes. 

1627  PRAYTON  Agincourt  59  A  shoolesse  Souldier  there  a 
man  might  meete.  1825  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Barbara  S — , 
And  then  came  staring  upon  her  the  figures  of  her  Httle 
stockingless  and  shoeless  sisters.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I.  134  He  found  that  the  other  animals  were  suitably  fur- 
nished, but  that  man  alone  was  naked  and  shoeless. 

Hence  Shoe'lessness. 

1843  [G.  P.  R.  JAMES]  Commissione r  xxxvi.  220  She  had 
found  her  shoelessness  not  very  pleasant. 

Shoemack,  -make,  obs.  forms  of  SUMACH. 

Shoemaker  (Jw-m^ksa).  Forms:  see  SHOE 
sb.  and  MAKER  ;  also  6  north,  shounemaker 
(from  the  plural], 

1.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  shoes. 

1381  R  ollsrf  Parlt.  III.  112/2  Johannes  Stotesbury,Childe- 
shomakere.  c  1440  A  iphabet  of  Tales  164  A  phUosophur.. 
bat  boght  a  payr  of  shone  on  a  tyme  of  a  sho-maker.  1519 
Presentm.  Juries  in  Sifrtccs  Misc.  (1890)  32  _That  tlie 
shounemaker  sewe  well  thayre  shown.  1621  in  Kempe 
Losely  MSS.  (1836)  430  To  y*  shoo  maker  for  boots  and 
shooes..4|!.  3^.  1824  Miss  MITTORD  Village  Ser.  i.  5  Our 
shoemaker,  .employs  three  journeymen.  1865  DICKENS 
Miit.  Fr.  i.  vii,  His  expression  and  itoop  are  like  those  of 
a  shoemaker. 

b.   in  Latin  proverb  (cf.  LAST  st>.1  2  c.). 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mor nay  (159-2)  155  The  Shoomaker  ought 
not  to  presume  aboue  the  Pantople.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt. 
Nat.  (1834)  II.  173  Carrying  the  shoe-maker  beyond  his 
last,  and  encroaching  upon  the  province  of  divines. 

2.  a.  In  the  names  of  various  fishes. 

[1688  HOLME  Armoury  ii.  377/2  Table,  Shoomaker  fish  15 
16.  Ibid.  n.  xv.  350  The  Hollanders  call  it  [the  Tench]  a 
Schoemaker}.  1836  J.  RICHARDSON  Fanna,  Bor,-Amer.  in. 
120  Cyprinus  {Catastomus}  nigricans.  (Le  Sueur.) .  .This 
species  is.. an  inhabitant  of  Lake  Erie,  where  it  is  known 
to  the  fishermen  by  the  names  of '  Shoemaker  ',  and  '  Black 
Sucker'.  1884  GOODS  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  326  The 
Thread  fish,  Bleph&yis  crinitns. .,  also  known  as  the 
*  Shoemaker-fish '.  Ibid.  332  The  Runner,  Elagatis 
pinnulatus..,  known. .at  Pensacola  as..*  Shoemaker ',  is 
..abundant  on  the.. coasts  of  Florida.  1891  Century  Diet. 
s.v.  Coral,  Coral  shoemaker,  a  fish  of  the  family  Teuthididx 
and  genus  Teitthis  or  Acanthurus,  living  in  the  coral  reefs 
of  ihe  Seychelles.  1904  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,,  Shoemaker,  the 
lesser  weever,  Trachinus  vip<?ra\  also  in  comb.  Master 
shoemaker. 

b.   A  name  for  the  bird  Skua  antan'ticus. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Egmont,  or  Port  Egmont 
Fowls,  the  large  Antarctic  gulls  with  dark-brown  plumaye, 
called  shoemakers. 

3.  Comb,  t  shoemaker-loo  U.S.t  some  game  at 
cards. 

1813  R.  B.  THOMAS  Fanner's  Aim.  (Boston,  U.S.)  Dec. 
in  Kittredge  Old  Fanner  fy  Almanack  (1904)  95  Tom 
Teazer,  well  known  at  the  grog  shops  for  a  dabster  at  shoe- 
maker  loo. 

b.  Combinations  of  possessive,  as  shoemaker  s 
craft,  but  chiefly  in  the  names  of  tools  and  appli- 
ances, as  shoemaker  s  awl,  black  (BLACK  sb.  i  b), 
end  (END  sb.  6  c),  hammer^  knife,  nippers, paste, 
raspt  thread,  wax;  also  shoemaker's  bark-tree 
(see  quot.)  ;  shoemaker's  holiday,  t  (a)  see  quot. 
1607  ;  also  applied  to  Monday  (see  Dekker  Shoe- 
makers Holiday  in.  i) ;  (d)  used  jocularly  (after  the 
title  of  Dekker's  play,  a  1600)  for  a  day's  holiday 
or  *  outing  *  in  the  country  ;  shoemaker's  spasm, 
a  synonym  given  to  tetany  because  of  the  liability 
of  shoemakers  to  be  affected  by  it ;  t  shoe-maker's 
stocks  slang,  shoes  which  pinch  the  feet. 

1647  HEXHAM  i,  A  *shoe-makers  aule.  1874  Treas.  Bot. 
Suppl.,  *Shoemaker's  bark-tree,  a  Montserrat  name  for 
Byrsonima  spicata.  1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  91  The 
seedes.  .being  mixed  with  *shomakers  blacke,  doth  take 
away  warts.  1530  PALSGR.  267/1  *Shoomakers  crafte, 
cordovanerie.  1540  Maldon  (Essex)  Liber  B.  158  Idem 
Andreas  in  arte  sive  occupacione  de  shomakerscrafte  bene 
et  fideliter  serviret  dictum  Cornelium.  1598-  *Shoemaker's 
end  [see  END  sb.  6c],  1895  P.  N.  HASLUCK  Boot  Making 
18  A  *shoemaker's  hammer,  knife,  nippers,  glazing  iron, 
and  rasp.  Ibid.  27  *Shoemaker's  Rasp.  1607  Christmas 
Prince  in.  (1816)  47  Tuesday  [loq.J.  .Bouzer  I  am  not,  but 
mild,  sober  Tuesday-,  if  I  light  not  on  St.  Hewsday.  Foot- 
note. The  *Shoemakers  holy-day.  1768  GOLDSM.  in  Euro- 
pean Mag.  (1793)  Sept.  172/1  And  now  my  dear  boy,  if 
you  are  not  better  engaged,  I  should  be  glad  to  enjoy  a 
Shoe-maker's  holiday  with  you.  i8za  SCOTT  Let.  23  June 
in  Lockkart  (1837)  V.  189  Castle  Street^  is  bad  enough, 
even  with  the  privilege  of  a  hop-step-and-jump  to  Abbots- 
ford,  by  way  of  shoemakers'  holiday.  1647  HEXHAM  i, 
A  *shoe-makers  knife.  1843  DICKENS  Amer.  Notes  vii, 
I  He]  would  have  gladly  stabbed  me  with  his  shoemaker's 
knife.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  349/2  These. ."Shoe- 
makers Nippers,  .having  a  sharp  point  in  the  end  of 
one  [shank];  and  a  slit  in  the  other,  to  strain  up  a  Tack. 
1866  Atkenxum  Feb.  243/3  The  paste  to  be  used  for  ail 
prints.. should  be  *.shoemakers*  paste.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  (1910)  VIII.  578  Of  399  cases  [of  Tetany]. .  174 occurred 
in  shoemakers  ('  *shoemalcer's  spasm  ').  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  *Shoemakers-$tockst  pincht  with  strait  Shoes. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-f,  Beasts  420  Fasten  on  each  side  of 
the  hole,  two  ends  of  *Shoomakers  thread.  1603  DEKKER 
Wonderf.  \'r.  Wks.  (Grosartl  I.  132  *Shooemakers  waxe 
being  laide  to  a  byle.  1885  LEND  Boot  $  Shoemaking  221 
Shoemakers'  Wax.. is  composed  generally  of. .pitch  and 
resin,  with  10  per  cent,  of  tallow. 

Hence  Shoe-mafceress,  a  female  shoemaker. 
Shoe'makerisha.,  resembling  that  of  a  shoemaker. 

1860  All  Year  Round  Sept.  523/2  They  all  bought  their 
shoes  of  a  woman  who  was  called  Mother  Rousselle. . .  The 
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shoemakeress  [etc.].  1866  HOWELLS  V'tnclian  Life  xiv.  204 
With  bead-black  eyes  and  of  a  shoemakerish  presence. 

Shoeruakillg  (prm^kiij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SHOE  sl>. 
+  MAKING  vbl.  sb.~\  The  making  of  shoes. 

1611  COTCB.,  Cordouatmerie,  Shoo-making.  1859  DICKENS 
T.  Two  Cities  I.  vi,  The  white  head  that  bent  low  over  the 
shoemaking.  1910  MRS.  H.  M.  TIRARD  Bk.  of  Dentil.  18 
All  the  trades  are  also  represented,  shoe-making,  boat- 
building, pottery-making  [etc.]. 

Shoer  (J«-3J).  Forms:  i  sc6ere,  sc6ehere,  5 
schoer,  6  shooer,  9-  sheer.  [OE.  sciiere  :  see 
SHOE  v.  and  -EB  1.]  One  who  shoes.  In  OE.  a 
shoemaker ;  later  usually,  one  who  shoes  horses,  etc. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  S  696,  Sutrinator,  scoere. 
(1900  Leiden  Gloss.  122  in  O.  E.  Texts  115  Svtrinator, 
scoehere.  1483  Ca.'/i.  Angl.  337/2  A  Schoer,  fcrrarius. 
1563  J.  HEVWOOD  Frw.  <$•  Efigr.  (1867)  159  \Ve  should  haue 
as  many  goose  shooers  as  geese.  1861  OLMSTED  Jonrn. 
Cotton  Kingdom  1.  1 1 1  He  tells  Prior  that  if  he  can  find 
a  first  rate  shoer..  not  to  lose  him.  1902  iqtk  Cent.  Aug.  313 
The  mystic  shoer  Wayland  Smith. 

Shoerl,  variant  of  SCHOIIL. 

1789  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  81  Indurated  clay  and  shoerl. 

Shofar,  variant  of  SHOPHAU. 

Shof^e,  shofl\e,  obs.  forms  of  SHOVE  v. 

Shoffle,  Shofful,  obs.  ff.  SHUFFLE,  SHOVEL. 

Shofttl((0u°ful).  slang.  AlsoshowfuLl,sriouful, 
sehofell,  shofle,  schoful.  [a.  G.  schofel  worthless 
stuff,  rubbish  (primarily  Yiddish,  and  thence 
adopted  in  London  slang,  though  it  has  long  been 
in  ordinary  German  use),  subst.  use  of  G.  schofel 
base,  mean,  worthless,  repr.  the  German- Jewish 
pronunciation  of  Heb.  psB>  shaphel  low.] 

1.  Counterfeit    money.      Also    atlrib.  or    adj., 
counterfeit.     Comb,  shoful-man,    -pitcher,    one 
who  passes  counterfeit  coin  ;  so  shoful-pitching. 

1851  MAYHEw/-0«<£  Z,<z&7»?-I.24/i[Costermonger's5lang] 
Showfulls,  Bad  money.  1856  —  G't.  World  London  47  The 
1  *6hoful-men ',  or  those  who  pkinder  by  counterfeits;  as 
coiners  and  forgers  of  checks,  and  notes,  and  wills.  1859 
Hottm's  Slang  Diet.,  'Showfull-pitcher,  a  passer  of 
counterfeit  money.  1860  Ibid,  (ed,  2),  *SluK<!full-pitlIett 
a  '  gay '  woman.  1863  W.  li.  j  ERROLD  Signali  of  Distress 
106  The  passers  of  base  coin,  shofulmen,..will  be  sensibly 
strengthened.  1891  CAREW  Autobiog.  Gypsy  417  Got  down 
and  heaved  the  sack-ful  o'  shoful  into  the  water. 

2.  A  hansom  cab.    Also  ; rarely)  shofiil-cab. 
[Possibly  a  distinct  word;  the  explanation  in  quot.  1851 

does  not  seem  altogether  certain.] 

1831-61  MAVHEW  Land.  Labour  II.  488/2,  I  don't  think 
those  '  shofuls  '  (Hansoms)  should  be  allowed.  Ibid.  III. 
351/1  Hansom's,  .are  always  called  '  showfulls  '  by  the  cab- 
men. 'Show-full1,  in  slang,  nu-ans  counterfeit,  and  the 
'  showfull '  cabs  are  an  infringement  on  Hansom's  patent. 
1854  Househ.  Words  VIII.  76  A  hackney  cab  is  a  shoful. 
i86z  Ojfic.  Catal.  Internal.  Exhib.  I.  No.  1444  Original 
builders  of  the  shofle  or  gentleman's  Hansom.  Ibid.  No.  1367 
New  brougham  'shofle'.  1869  St.  James'  Mag.  111.  285 
There  ought  to  be  other  conveyances  beyond  the  '  Growler 
and  Shofle '. 

3.  A  low-class  tavern.  1  rare. 

1851  MAVHEW  Loud.  Labour  I.  259/1  'A  rackety  place, 
sir, . .  one  of  the  showfuls ;  a  dicky  one ;  a  free-and-easy  ', 

Shog  (Jcg),  sb-  Now  only  dial,  and  arch.  Forms  : 
6  sehogg,  7-8  shogg,  7-  shog.  [f.  SHOGZ/.] 


a  scnogg.      1009  11.  l>t-B  I  rincesi  vj   *-'f^«  » 
gorgeing  pain . .  A  shog  of  Blood  and  Spirits. 

2.  A  shake,  jerk. 

1611  COTGR.,  BraMilc,.A  shake,  shog,  or  shocke.    1669 


Ye  cam  to  Paradise  incog,.. An'  gied  the  infant  world  a 
shog.     1888  STEVENSON  Black  Arrow  Prol.  n  This  will  be 
a  rare  shog  to  poor  Sir  Oliver ;  he  will  turn  paper-colour. 
3.  A  shogging  gait.     Cf.  SHOG  v.  3. 
1885  DODGE  Patroclus  ff  Penelope  25  In  early  days,  horses 
were  mainly  ridden  on  a  canter  or  a  gallop.     If  perchance 
a  trot,  it  was  a  mere  shog. 

SllOg  ( Jfg),  Z'-  Now  chiefly  dial.  Forms :  4-7 
shogge,  '(,5  shogke),  5-6  schog(ge,  6  shugge, 
(shougge),  7-8  shogg,  8  shogue,  (shug),  5- shog. 
[ME.  shogge,  prob.  related  to  OHG.  scoc  (pi.  scocga) 
oscillation,  swinging,  a  swing,  MHG.  schock, 
schocke  swing,  see-saw,  MDu.,  Du.  schok  shake, 
jolt,  MLG.,  MDu.,  MHG.  schocker  to  swing,  oscil- 
late, shake.  The  word  was  doubtless  felt  as 
phonetically  symbolic  of  the  character  of  the  move- 
ment denoted  ;  cf.  JOG  v.  See  also  SHOCK  z>.'] 

1.  trans.  To  shake  or  roll  (something  heavy) 
from  side  to  side  ;  to  rock  (a  cradle) ;  to  shake, 
agitate  (a  liquid  or  the  vessel  containing  it) ;  to 
jolt  or  jar  (some  one  or  something). 

1388  WYCUF  Matt.  xiv.  24  The  boot,  .was  schoggid  with 

wawis  [Vulg.  jactabatur  jlnctibus\.     c\$*oChron.  Vilod. 

\    3015  pey  houe,  }>ey  drawe,    |?ey  shogkeden   hit   [sc.    the 

'    shrine]  also,    c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  xi.  322  Of  wynys 

!    soure  is  taught  to  make  swete  Wit  barly  flouic, . .  And  oon 


SHOGGLE. 

doth  dregge  of  swete  wyn  therto ;  Of  gliricide  [read  glici- 
ride]  a  part  he  hath  infuse  Al  drie,  &  longe  yshogged  it  wol 
vse  [L.  utuntur^cntn  diu  ^'a$orutn  commotions  miscuerint\. 
c  1550  Droichis  Part  of  Play  38  in  Dunbar's  Poems  315 
He,  quhen  he  dansit,  the  warld  wald  schog.  1625  PURCHAS 
Pilgrims  II.  1659  Now  their  [children's!  Couch  hangs  in 
the  Aire,  within  little  Beds  of  coard,  or  little  Chaires,  where 
they  shogge  and  rocke  them.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  31  If 
care  be  taken  that  the  tube  in  erecting  be  not  shogged.  1787 
W.  H.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  388  To  Shttgt  to  shake ; 

,    as  hay,  &c. 

t  b.  To  shake  (a  person)  in  order  to  cause  pain 
or  annoyance,  or  to  rouse  from  sleep ;  to  jog  (a 

'    person)  in  order  to  attract  attention.     Also  rarely 

;   to  shog  upon  in  the  same  sense.  Obs. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xl.  100  They  schogged  hym  and  schotte 
hym  his  lymes  all  in  sondir.  c  1495  hpitaffe^  etc.  in  Skel> 
ton's  Wks.  (1843)  H.  389,  I  shogged  him,  I  shaked  him. 
1530  PALSGR.  705/1  Shougge  nat  so  upon  him  to  wake  hym 
out  of  his  slepe.  Ibid.  706/1  Shugge.  1534  MORE  Comf. 

1    agsl,  Trib.  n.  Wks.  1189/2  Rudely  and  boystuously  shogge 

!    hym  &  wake  him.   c  1613  MIDDLETON  No  Wit  like  Woman's 

\  ii.  ii.  107  Philip.  May  L  crave  one  word,  madam  ?  \stage* 
direction.}  Shogs  his  Mother.  1651  H.  MORE  Enthus.  Tri. 
(1656)  M  2,  You  onely  mutter  against  the  present  disturbance, 
as  one  shogged  while  he  dreams  upon  his  pillow. 

t  C.  Jig.  To   *  shake  '   mentally  ;  to  upset,  dis- 

!    compose  ;  to  irritate,  annoy.    Obs. 

1639  CADE  Serm.  50  The  deadly  arrow  sticks  In  his  flesh, 
and  shogs  and  galls  him.  1688  PENTON  Guardians  Instruct. 
(1897)  47  His  Brains  have  become  so  sbogged,  he  cannot 
think  in  a  fortnight.  1701  STEELE  Chr.  Hero  (1711)  16 
Ciesar.  .a  little  shogg'd  with  reiterated  ill  Omens. 

2.  fa.  refl.  (obs.)  and  b.  intr.  To  jerk  or  jolt; 
to  shake  to  and  fro,  to  rock ;  f  to  be  shaky  or  in- 
securely fixed,  to  get  shaken  out. 

a.  01400-50  Wars  Alex,  5018  pan  schogs  hire  be  son- 
tree  £  schoke  hire  schire  leues. 

b.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  174  As  he  hyet  on  his  way.  .\>e 
box  schuget  out  of  his  bosome,     15..   in  Boys  Sandwich 

j  (i  792)  365  For  amendyng  of  a  chalys  foote  y*  schoggyd  ij  d. 
1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  xvi.  x.  63  Neither  was  he 

|    scene  so  much  as  to  give  a  nod  with  his  head,  when  the 

wheele  shogged.     1658  ROWLAND  tr.  Moufcfs  Theat.  /«• 

sects  900  Let  there  be  two  handfuls  distance  between  every 

Hive,  that  one  shogging  or  shaking,  the  next  may  stand 

unmoved.    1841  R.  CHAMBERS  Pop.  Rhymes  Scot.  (1870)  337 

Big  it  [the  castlejinabog  Where  'twill  neither  shake  nor  shog. 

f  c.  intr.  Of  troops:  To  waver,  become  unsteady. 

1642-4  VICARS  God  in  Mount  147  All  the  enemies  Horse 

began  to  shogge  a  little. 

3.  To  walk,  ride  or  move  with  a  succession  of 
bumps  or  jerks;  to  jog  along.     Now  usually,  to 
advance  at  a  steady  easy  pace,  to  travel  steadily  on. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11089  Restorit  full  stithly  opon  strong 
wise,  Shot  into  sheltrons  shoggond  full  bicke.  15-.  Scot. 
Field  94  in  Chetham  Soc.  Misc.  II,  Shott  into  a  sure  shipp, 
and  shoggeth  over  the  water,  Into  Scotland.  1530  PAI.SGK. 
704/1  The  carte  shogged  so  faste  that  I  went  ever  I  shulde 
have  fallen  downe.  1719  RAMSAY  Ep.  Hamilton  Answ.  iii. 
20  Be  blythe,  and  let  the  Warld  e'en  shog,  as  it  thinks  fit. 
1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  xxviii,  They  shog  on  side  by 
side.  1893  J.  A.  BARRY  Steve  Brown's  Bunyip  12  Shogging 
steadily  on . .  I  at  length  reached  the  creek. 

b.  To  go  away,  begone.  Also  with  off.  Obs. 
exc.  dial,  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.}. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  y,  u.  I  47  Will  you  shogge  off?  Ibid. 
n.  iii.  48  Shall  wee  shogg  ?  a  1625  FLETCHER  Coxcomb  \\.  i, 
Come,  prethee  let's  shogg  off,  and  browze  an  hour  or  two. 

f4.  Of  troops:  To  move  gradually  to  one  side. 
Also  trans,  of  a  commander,  to  cause  (troops)  to 
move  gradually  to  one  side.  Obs. 

1650  CROMWELL  Let.  4  Sept.  in  Carlyle  (1845)  II.  45  The 

Enemy  drew  down  to  the  right  wing..;  shogging  also  their 

foot  and  train  much  to  the  right.     1654-66  EARL  ORRERY 

}    Parthen.  (1676)  691,  I  gave  strict  order  to  all  my  Army  to 

!    shog  still  toward  the  right  hand. 

Hence  Sho'g'g'ed///.  a. 

1594  R.  CAREW  Tasso  (1881)  73  Nor  shogged  earth  so  euer 
bideth  throwes,  When  bigge  in  wombe  she  doth  the  vapours 
close. 

Shogging   i'J?"gii))»  w*»   $&•     [-iNG1.]      Ihe 

action  ui  SHOG  v. ;  a  shaking,  jolting,  jerking,  etc, 
c  1440  Promp.Parv.  447/2  Schoggynge, .  .agitacio,  1563-83 
FOXE  A.  ff  M.  1492/1  Rogers,  .being  found  a  slepe,  scarse 
with  much  shogging  could  be  awaked.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy 
xxvn.  xxix.  650  Scarce  able  to  endure  the  shogging  and 
shaking  of  the  horselitter.  1735  Bradley  s  Family  Diet.  s.  v. 
Shoeing,  So  as  the  Heads  of  the  Nails  may  enter  in,  and  fill 
the  same,  appearing  somewhat  above  the  Shoe,  and  then 
they  will  stand  sure  without  shogging,  and  endure  Danger. 
b.  spec,  in  Lace  mamif.  (See  quota.) 
1839  ^TRE  Diet.  Arts  732  One  of  these  two  combs,  In  the 
double  bolt  machine,  has  an  occasional  lateral  movement 
called  shogging.  1878  A.  BARLOW  Hist.  Weaving  336  This 
motion  of  the  comb-bar  is  technically  called  'shogging  , 
and  by  its  means  the  diagonal  arrangement  is  given  to  the 
threads.  Ibid.  362  The  '  sbogging '  motion  of  the  combs. 

Sho-gging,  ppL  a.    [-TNG2.]     That  shogs. 

1581  STUDLEY  tr.  Seneca's  Hippol-  61  The  shogging^carte 
made  crake  with  swagging  sway,  a  1800  PTOGE  Suppl. 
Grose  s.  v.  Shogi  A  shogging  horse,  a  1881  J.  CRAIG  in 
Mod.  Scott.  Poets  Ser.  n.  123  The  mavis  will  sing  to  me,.. 
Aff  the  shoggin'  boughs  o'  the  sauchen  tree.  1897 '  O.  RHOS- 
COMYL'  White  Rose  Arno  272  A  sort  of  shogging  amble. 

Sh, Off £Tle  (Jc'S*!)*  ^*  Chiefly  dial.  Also  8 
schogle,  9  shoogle,  shogle,  snuggle.  [Fre- 
quentative f.  SHOG  y. :  see  -LE.  Cf.  G.  schockeln, 
schuckeln  to  shake,  jostle,  walk  unsteadily.] 

1.  trans.  To  shake,  to  cause  to  move ;  to  shake 
(something  or  somebody)  off. 

*S77  GOOGE  Hwsbach's  Husb.  iv.  159  b,  You  must  in 


SHOGGY. 

no  wise  shake  them,  or  shoggle  them..  :  by  shaking  of 
the  egges,  the  Chickins  haue  been  hatched  lame.  1822 
GALT  Sir  A.  Wylie  xxxiv,  If.  by  ony  mischance,  she  had 
been  shooggled  aff  [the  coach]  whar  would  I  hae  been 
then?  a  1844  W.  MILLKR  in  Whitelaw  Bk.  Scott.  Songbfi 
Stravagin*  wuns  begin  To  shoggle  and  shake  the  window- 
brods.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitbyi.>loss.t  To  Shoggle,  to  joggle. 

2.  intr.  To  shake;  to  swing  about,  to  dangle; 
to  shake  or  settle  down. 

cx7jo  RAMSAY  Vision  v,  A  braid-sword  schogled  at  his 
thee.  i896CROCKETTCY^AV//yxxix,  I'll  juist  lock  them  in 
and  they'll  [soon]  hae  snuggled  doon  as  quaite  as  a  session. 

3.  To  walk  unsteadily. 

1884  Reports  Provinc.  (E.D.D.\  The  old  cat  was  shuggling 
about  in  the  hole.  1896  B.  MITFORD  Sign  of  Spider  xxvii. 
a68  It  stood  for  a  moment  in  rigid  immobility,  then. .it 
shoggled  over  the  ridge.  Ibid.  274  The  fearful  Thing., 
shoggled  away  in  the  direction  whence  it  had  come. 

ShO'ggy,  a.   [f.  SHOGJ&  +  -Y.]  Shaky,  insecure. 

1866  D.  MITCHELL  Hist.  Montrose  22  Sandy  Fullerton.. 
ascended  to  the  narrow  shoggy  scaffold  at  the  top  of  the  spire. 

II  Shoguil  (pk'gwn).  Forms  :  7  shongo,  8-9 
seogun,  (9  djogouu),  s(h)iogoon,  sjogun,  9 
ziogoon,  9-  shogun.  [Jap.  shogun >  short  for 
sei-i-tai  shffgunt  '  barbarian-subduing  great  gene- 
ral ',  bestowed  on  the  first  holder  of  the  office  in 
1192.  Shogun  is  a  Japanese  sound-substitution 
for  Chinese  cJiiang  chiin  (chiang  to  lead,  chiin 
army).]  The  hereditary  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Japanese  army,  until  1867  the  virtual  ruler  of 
Japan.  Also  called  TYCOON. 

By  successive  usurpations  of  power,  the  Shogun  or  Tycoon 
had  become  the  real  ruler  of  Japan,  though  nominally  the 
subject  of  the  Mikado,  and  acting  in  his  name.  This  state 
of  things  was  misunderstood  by  Europeans,  and  it  was 
erroneously  supposed  that  there  were  two  emperors  in  Japan, 
the  Mikado  (who  was  the  object  of  a  loyalty  of  the  nature 
of  religious  devotion)  being  called  '  the  spiritual  emperor  ', 
and  the  Shogun  'the  temporal  emperor'.  In  1867,  with 
the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  the  Mikado  assumed  the 
actual  sovereignty,  and  the  reign  of  the  Shoguns  came  to 
an  end. 

1615  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  5  His  wife  is  sent 
back  to  her  father  Shongo  Samme,  King  of  Edo  and  to 
succeed  in  the  Empire,  1727  SCHEUCHZKR  tr.  Kaimpfcr's 
Japan  App.  i.  65  It  was  thought  expedient,  that  the  Seogun, 
or  Crown-General,  should  be  sent  against  them  at  the  head 
of  the  Imperial  army.  1863  AI.COCK  Capital  of  Tycoon  II. 
233  The  Seogun,  or  Dai-Seogun.  1875  N.  A  trier.  Rev. 
CXX.  281  The  fall  of  the  shogun's  (tycoon's)  government. 
iSTjj  AUDSLEY  &  BOWES  Keramic  Art  Japan  I.  Pref.,  The 
difficulty  which  modern  writers  have  found  in  deciding 
upon  the  correct  mode  of  spelling  the  single  word  Shogun  ; 
in  the  Japanese  Government  Reports  we  find  it  written 
Shogun;  Mr.  F.  Ottwell  Adams.. writes  it.. Shogun;  Mr. 
Ditkson,  Shiogoon  ;  Mr.  Mossman,Siogoon  ;  Mr.  Mitford, 
Shogun  ;  Dr.  Siebold,  Sjogun  ;  and  Mr.  Satow.  .Shogun. 

b.  attrib.  as  designating  fashions  or  art  belong- 
ing to  the  Japanese  feudal  period. 

1889  SIR  E.  ARNOLD  Seas  $  Lands  xiv.  (1895)  226  A  seated 
figure,  which  might  have  been  taken  at  first  for  the  chief 
triumph  of  the  Shogun  carvers'  work,  1904  D.  SLADEN 
Playing  the  Game  \.  vi,  Tied  in  the  elegant  and  fantastic 
Shogun  knots  which  are  the  formal  way  of  fastening  up 
presents  in  Dai  Nippon. 

Hence  Sho  gnnal  a.,  pertaining  to  a  shognn, 
the  shoguns,  or  the  shogunate ;  Sho  gninate,  the 
office  or  dignity  of  a  shogun  or  the  shoguns; 
Sho-gunite  (rare},  a  partisan  of  the  shogunate; 
Sho'gunship  =  Shogunate. 

1841  Mann.  %  Cust.  Japanese  357  The  Annals  begin  to 
tell.. of  rival  heirs  contending  for  the  ziogoonship.  1873 
MOSSMAN  New  Japan^  The  despotic  rule  of  the  Mikaclos 
before  the  Slogoonate  was  established.  1883  E.  M.  THOMP- 
SON R.  Cocks'  D/rtry  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  5  note,  lyt-yasu  held 
the  Shogunate  only  two  years.  1890  SIR  E.  ARNOLD  Seas  fy 
Lands  xxii.  (1895)  364  The  rebels,  or  Shogunites,  were 
defeated.  1899  C.J.  HOLMES  tlekusai  14  His  artistic  repu- 
tation had  even  spread  to  the  Shogunal  court. 

Shoir,  obs.  form  of  SHORE  sb.  and  v. 

Shoit(e,  shoitte,  obs.  forms  of  SHOAT.* 

Shok,  obs.  f.  SHOCK  sb. ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHAKE  v. 

Shoke,  obs.  f.  SHOCK  ;  obs.  pa.  t  of  SHAKK  r. 

Shokinge,  obs.  prcs.  pple.  of  SUCK  z/. 

Shokk(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHOCK  sb. 

||  Shola1  (J(Ma).  [Hindi  shotd  (fo/a)  =  Ben- 
gall  sold.]  =  SOLA  l. 

1836  FANNY  PARKS  Wand.  Pilgr.  (1850)  II.  100  Each 
float  was  formed  of  eight  pieces  of  shola. ..When  this  light 
and  spongy  pith  is  wetted,  it  can  be  cut  into  thin  layers, 
which,  pasted  together,  are  formed  into  hats.  1884  Sunday 
at  Home  June  373/2, 1  cannot  but  grieve  to  see  the  graceful 
shola  disappearing  fast  before  the  planter's  axe. 

attrib.  1876  J.  H.  BALFOUR  in  Emycl.  Brit.  IV.  100/2 
>K>.chynomene  aspera  (Shola  plant,  the  Rice-paper  plant  of 
India,).  1887  BENTLEY  Alan.  Bot.  (ed.  5)  726  They  are  not 
so  durable  as  the  Sola  or  Shola  hats  of  Calcutta. 

II  Shola  a  (f Ju'la).  Also  sholah.  [Tamil  ^olai.\ 
A  thicket  or  jungle,  in  Southern  India. 

1861  MAKKHAM  Trav.  Peru  fy  India  xxtii.  38  A  wooded 
ravine  or  shola.  Ibid.  383  There  are  many  sholas  which 
will  be  found  equally  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the 
hardier  chinohonas.  1863  SIR  V.  BROOKR  in  O.  L.  Stephen 
Mem.  (1894)  109  She  [the  tigress]  got  weaker  and  wcakiT, 
let  go  the  boar,  and  slunk  of?  to  the  sholah. 

Sholdarry,  variant  of  SHOOLUAHHY. 
Shold(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHOAL. 
Sholder\e,  sholdre,  obs.  forms  of  SHOULDER. 
Skole  (J<?«1).    A'aitt.     [Of  obscure  origin.    Cf. 
SHOE  sl>.  5  j.]     (See  quots.) 
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1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shiphuild.  Assist.  26  The  Transoms 
ought  to  be  level,  but  especially  the  Wing  Transom,  securing 
all  very  well  with  Shores,  which  ought  to  be  plac'd  on 'limber 
Foundations,  called  Sholes.  &^5hipwrigkt*sVadt*M.  131 
Sholes,  pieces  of  oak  or  plank,  placed  under  the  soles  of  the 
standards;  or  under  the  heels  of  the  shores,  in  docks  or 
slips  where  there  are  no  groundways,  to  enable  them  to 
sustain  the  weight  required  without  sinking. 

Shole,  obs.  form  of  SHOAL,  SHOVEL. 

Sliolt.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  shault,  9  shoult 
(E.  Angl.  Gloss.,  1895).  A  cur. 

1587  HARRISON  England  in.  vii.  231/2  in  Ifolitisfud,  Be- 
sides these  aUo  we  haue  sholts  or  curs  dailie  brought  out  of 
Iseland.  1592  GREENR  Conny-catck.  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  65 
The  Hoy..neuer  saw  a  Dog  nor  Bitch,  but  a  little  prickcard 
Shault,  that  kept  the  Mil  doore.  a  1825  FORIIY  I'oc,  J-'.. 
Anglia,  -S//(>//,  a  cur. 

Shelve,  obs.  var.  SHOVEL  sb. 
Shomach,  -acke,  obs.  forms  of  SUMACH. 
Shomaker^e,  obs.  forms  of  SHOEMAKER. 
t  SllOllie.    Obs.  rare.     In  4  scheme.     ?  Some 
kind  of  adornment  for  horses.     Hence  (?)  Schom 
'    v.  trans.,  to  adorn  with  this. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Pol.  5tf«f j  (Camden)  239  Noubeth  cape!- 

claweres  With  ahome  to-s!irude  ;    Hue   l>usk<4>  hut-m  with 

;    botouns,  Ase  hit  were  a  brink*.     1500-20  UUNBAR  Poems  \\\. 

.     3  Ouhy  sould  not  pa!  fray  is  thane  be  prowd,  (juhen  gillettis 

,     wifl>e  schomd  and  schroud. 

Shome,  obs.  form  of  SHAME  sb. 
Shon,  obs,  form  of  SHUX 

t  Shond,  sl>.1  Oh.  Forms :  i  sceand,  sceond, 

scond,  1-2  scaiid,  2-3  Ormin  shaiide,  3  scond  e, 

|    sond(e,    ssonde,    3-5    schonde,    4    schounde, 

schond,  4-5  shonde,  (5  shont).     [Com.  Teut.  : 

i    OE.  sectnd,  scgnd  fem.  corresponds  to  OFris.  skowdc, 

!    (M)Du.,  (M)LG.  schande,  OIIG.  scanta  (MHO., 

j    mod.G.  schande})  Goth,  skanda  :— OTeut.  *$kandc>t 

I    f.  *skando-  ashamed  (OIIG.   scant,   OK.  as   subst. 

j    masc.  stand :  see  next) : — *skam3o-  pa.   pple.  of 

j    *skam- :    see  SHAME  sb.~\      Shame,   disgrace,  in- 

•    famy,  ignominy;   scandal.       To   do     some    one) 

shond)  to  treat  with  indignity ;  to  bring^  make  to 

shond,  to  disgrace,  ruin. 

agoo  CYNEWULF  Crist  1274  ponne  is  him  o('er  earfcbu  swa 

some  scyldjuin  to  sconde.     c  uoo  O.  fc.  (.'hron.  (M.S.  D.)  an. 

I     1076,  Sume  ^e  tawod  to  scande.     ci2oo  ORMIN  11956  Forr 

I    batt  wass..Hiss  axhenn  shame  &  shande.     ^1205  LAV.  7032 

pe  }unge  wifmen  &  be  side  he  makeden  to  sconde.     c  1250 

Gen.  <f-  Ex.  2714  Dat  3hu}te  moyses  michel  sond.      1297 

R.  Gi.ouc.  (Rolls)  1493  To  spousy  be  emperours  dorter  hit 

nere  him  no  ssonde.    £1315  SHOREHAM  7  Deadly  Sins  45 

Wyth  schame  and  eke  wyth  schounde.     c  1384  CHAUCEK 

//.  I-'ante  88  And  shelde  hem  fro  pouerte  and  shonde.    c  1400 

;    St.  Alexius  Bo  (Laud  463)  pou  most  [>ole  shame  &  shonde, 

al  for  my  sake,     c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  xiv.  28  With  his  Ax 

he  wrowhte  hem  Mochel  schonde. 

tSllOncl, -^.2  Obs.  Forms:    i  sceand,  scond, 

3    sconde.     [OE.  scand,  scpnd:    see  prec.]     An 

i    infamous  person,  a  deceiver,  charlatan,  recreant. 

^725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  S  165  Scurra,  scond.     ciooo 
'    jEi.FRiC  Saints  xvii.  159  Ac  byllice  sceandas  sceolan  siSinn 
to  helle,     c  1205  LAY.  23668  Beon  he  in  seiche  londe  ique6e 
for  ane  sconde. 

t  Shond,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SHOXD  s/>.*-  Cf. 
SHEND  z'.]  trans.  To  harm,  injure. 

1338  R.  BRTNNK  Chron.  (1725)  226  pe  Sarazins  do  grete 
wreche,  be  Cristen  for  to  schond.  c  1450  LOVELICH  Gruil 
xiii.  836  For  Lrthly  Man  was  non  leveng  In  londe  That  so 
moche  he  hated,  ne  wolde  schonde. 

tSho;ndful,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  sceandfult,  f.OE. 
sceand  SHOND  st>.1  +  -FUL.]  Shameful,  disgraceful ; 
infamous.  Hence  f  Slio 'ndfnlly  adv. 

a  900  O.  E,  Marty ro/.  29  Aug.  156  He  [John  Baptist]  wxs 
heafde  becorfen  for  scandfulra  wifa  bene,  and  for..scond- 
fulles  gebeorscypes  hleahtre.  4:1175  Lamb.  Horn.  31  pis 
him  wule  bunclie  swi&e  strong  and  swiSe  scondful  let  he 
[etc.],  c  1330  A  rth.  fy  Merl.  9198  Better  is  to  sterue  worb- 
schipliche  j>an  long  to  liuen  schandfulliche. 

t  Sh-0'ndly,  a*  Obs.  Forms  :  see  SHOND  j£.l 
Also  2  sandlice.  [OE.  sceandllc :  see  SHOJJD  sb.^ 
and  -LY 1.]  Shameful,  disgraceful,  vile. 

888  /KLFRED  Boeth.  xiv.  §  3  Jiif  hit  a;r  scandlic  wses,  ne 
bi5  hit  no  5y  fx^erre.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  239  Wat  sceol  se 
wrecce  don  (>e  bufon  ise^&  hi.-;  hlaford . .  him  selfe  bi  sandlice 
senne  beswapen.  c  1905  LAY.  2274  Ne  seal  t>e  nan  man 
scilden  wi5  scondliche  dea5e.  c  1330  Arth,  «S-  Merl.  4276  We 
no  haue  pouer  Arthour  ojen.  .No  for  Merlin, .  .pat  can  so 
michel  schandHche  werk. 

Shone,  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  SHINE  v. 

Shone,  obs.  pi.  of  SHOE;  obs.  f.  SHUN  v. 

SkoneeiL  (J('m»"'n).  Anglo-Irish.  Also  shau- 
neen.  [f.  mod.  Irish  Se6n^  ad.  Eng.  John  +  -/« 
diminutive  suffix.]  (See  quot.  IQIO.) 

c  1840  KEKGAN  Leg.  ff  Poems  (1907)  67  The  likes  of  him,  a 
bandy-legged  shoneen.  1889  Titnes  30  Jan.  6  5,  I  hope  to 
hear  of  ye  shooting  Hubert  Davis. .  the  shauneen  of  a  land- 
lord. 1909  Ibid.  21  Jan.  6/6  What  difference  did  it  make 
whether  a  man  got  a  'shoneen  '  education  in  Belfast  or  in 
Oxford  so  long  as  he  was  not  educated  an  Irishman.  1910 
P.  W.  JOYCE  English  as  tve  Speak  it  in  Irel.  321  Skoneen^ 
&  gentleman  in  a  small  way.  a  would-be  gentleman  who 
puts  on  superior  airs.  Always  used  contemptuously. 

t  Shongable.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  shon  pi.  of  SHOE 
sb.  +  -gable  in  imitation  of  older  compounds :  see 
GAVEL  sb.]  A  tax  on  the  making  of  (a  particular 
kind  of)  shoes. 

a  1400  in  Engt  Gilds  359  Euerych  sowtere  b*  make}?  shon 


SHOOK. 

of  newe  robes  leber,  shal  bote.  .twey  pans,  in  name  of  shon- 
gable. 

Snonie,  obs.  form  of  SHUN  v. 

t  Shoiik,  v.  Sc.  Obs  rare.  In  5  schonk.  [Of 
obscure  origin.]  a.  trans.  To  shatter,  b.  intr. 
To  burst  forth.  Hence  f  Sho-nkand///.  a.  (Sc.} 

c  1470  Col.  $  Gau>.  619  Thair  speris  in  splendiissprent,  On 


i  scheldis  schonkit  and  schtnt.  c  1470  HKNRY  Wallace  \\\.  147 
The  shaft  to  schonkit  off  the  fruschand  tre.  Ibid.  156  Vpon 
the  flouris  schot  the  schonkan  blude. 

Shonke,  Shonne,  obs.  ff.  SHANK,  SHUN. 

Sh-Ont^t,  obs.  forms  of  SHUNT  v. 

SIlOO  (J«),  v.  Forms :  j-  shough,  8-9  shue, 
9  schue,  sheugh,  8-  shoo.  [f.  SHOO  ////.l  Cf.  It. 
scioiare  (Florio).] 

1.  trans.  To  scare  or  drive  away  (fowls,  etc.)  by 
calling  out  'shoo'.     Also  with  away t  front)  off , 
out  {of}* 

1622  Hi;!. TON  Strange  News  (Grosart)  12  '2  With  that  the 
Cock-master  came  in.  .and  shou-ht  away  the  Hen.  c  1798 
\  T.  13 ROWS  Aivd  Daisy  40  Ah  waved  my  hat  an'  simuVl  \  in 
all  away.  1819  W.  TESSANT  Papistry  Storm'd  iii.  (1327) 
106  Think  alswa  How  to  rebut  and  schue  awa  Thir  damnit 
f.i'-s.  1872  '  SL-SAX  COOUUGE'  li'hat  Katy  did  viii,  'Shue'- 
ing  away  the  other  children.  1912  CHESTERTON  Manalirc 
161  '(let  inside!  get  inside!'  cried  Moon  hilariously,  with 
the  nir  of  one  >ho_mij  a  company  of  cats. 

2.  intr.  To   cry  out  'shoo'  in  order  to  frighten 
1    or  drive  away  fowls,  etc.     Const,  at. 

ri746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  I'iew  Lane.  Dial.  (1806) 
22  Still  they  kept  sliuini;.     1881  MKS.   MOU-.SUORI  n  A  dr. 
.     Herr  Baby  120  It  was  very  funny  to  >cc  the  way  the  little 
I    footman  went  '  .slioo-ing  '  at  the  pour  uit. 

3.  To  hasten  away,  as  after  being  (  shooed  at*. 
1851   STERN-HIIRO  Norihawpt.  Gloss,  95  Lady  lock,  lady 

lock  !  sh»o  all  the  way  home,    a  1869  C.  SIENXE  Fr,  Braes 
j     of  Cars?  (1898)  192  The  fairies,  .beat  the  beld..mes  blank  and 
i    hallow,  And  sent  them  sheu.^lung  down  the  Hallo'.     1882 
1     I*.  ROBINSON  Under  the  Sun  lil.v.  21  ;  If  the  domestic  says 
shso  to  her  [the  cat]  she  .shoos  at  • 
Hence  Shoo-er,  in  comb,  bird-shooer. 
1849  II AI.LIWKLL  ]'&/>.  RJtywes  ij")  This  is  the  universal 
bird-shooer's  song  in  the  midland  counties. 

SIlOO  J"),  f"/.1  Forms  :  5  schowe,  ssou,  7 
i  shooe,  shooh,  shue,  shoogh,  7-8  shough,  y 
shu'h,  shue,  sho  ;ctc. :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.;, 
9-  shoo.  [An  instinctive  exclamation;  cf.  LG. 
j(  •////,  MUG.  Sf/ue,  schno  ''mod.G.  sthu^t  F.  s/iou, 
It.  scioia.]  An  exclamation  used  to  frighten  or 
drive  away  poultry,  birds,  or  other  intruders.  Also 
shoohoo.  Also  as  sb. 

1483  Cath.  Angl,  338/1  Schowe  S&GU,  jntcricccio  cst.  1611 
FLORIO,  Scioiare,  to  cry  shooe  shooe,  as  women  do  to  their 
hens.  1623  FLLTCHKR  &  KOWLFY  Maid  in  Mill  v.  i,  Shough, 
shough,  up  to  your  coop,  Pea-Hen.  1639  J.  CLARKE 
Payoemiologict  145  He  cannot  say  shooh  to  a  goose.  1675 
HOBBES  Odyss.  xv.  139  An  eagle ..  seis'd  a  great  white  tame 
goose  grazing  near :  The  stander^-by  shouted  and  cri'd, Shue  ! 
.shue  !  Hut  yet  away  the  eagle  bore  him  clear.  1681  OTWAY 
Soldier's  Fort.  \\.  (1683)  49  Shoogh,  shoogh,  get  you  into  a 
corner  when  I  bit!  you,  shoogh,  shoogh,  shoogh,  what  there 
already?  1822  T.  MITCHELL  Aristofk.,  H7asfs  i.  ii.  II.  191 
Shuh!  shuh!  foolish  bird,  must  I  stone  'ce?  iSaoJ.  HI-NTEK 
llallawsh.  Class,,  S/iw,  the  interjection  used  in  frighting 
away  birds  from  their  prey.  1852  DICKKNS  Hlcnk  Ho. 
xxxix,  Shoohoo  !  (let  out,  you  goblin  !  1891  J.  L.  KII-LING 
Jit-ast  ^  l\lnn  India  ii.  44  The  servant  shows  the  master  a 
fowl  standing  on  one  leg.  The  master  crows  sho  !  and  the 
fowl  runs  away  with  two.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  xxxvii. 
|  311  An  owl  flew  by.  .and  I  heard  him  say,  'Shoo,  you  bea^t !' 
i  1896  JANE  BARLOW  J/rj.  Martin's  Comf.  41  A.. burly  man, 
I  who  says  '  shoo-shoo1  to  a.  .cluster  of  tiny  yellow  ducks. 

Shoo  (J/7,  Ju),  sho  (J<'j,  f"w/.a  dial,  and  L'.S. 
Also  shuh,  shah.  [Instinctive:  cf.  prec.]  An 
exclamation  indicating  impatient  or  contemptuous 
rejection  of  a  statement.  Cf.  PSHAW. 

18458.  JUDD  Margaret  I.  xi,  'Sho  !  it's  humans  you  are 
speaking  of,  replied  Nimrod.  1856  P.  THOMPSON  Hist. 
Hoston  722  Shoo  or  Shaft.  P*haw  !  a  peevish  reply.  1883 
J.  C.  HARRIS  in  ( 'tntttry  Mag.  May  139/2  Shoo  !  won't  my 
ole  'oman  holler  !  1900  WEYMAN  Sophia  xiv, '  Sho  ! '  Lady 
Betty  cried  contemptuously. 

Shoo,  obs.  form  of  SHE,  SHOE,  SHOW  z*. 

Shooba,  shoobe,  variant  forms  of  SHUBA. 

Shooch,  dial,  variant  of  SHEUGH  sb. 

Shood,  shude  (J«d).  dial.  Also  7  shud,  9 
shewd.  [Prob.  co^'n,  w.  MLG.  ftvtmr,  MHG. 
schdlCt  mod.G.  schotc  husk,  pod  of  peas  or  beans, 
f.  *skcu~  to  cover;  the  OE.  form  may  have  been 
*si'<*od  (sc£0(f)  corresponding  formally  to  ON.  $kj6& 
fem.,  skin  bag.]  The  husk  of  oats  after  threshing. 
Usually  in//.  Alsof  ~  SHIVE  sb* 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xix.  i.  II.  4  But  what  shall  bee  done 
with  all  the  hard  refuse  [from  the  Ilax], .  .the  short  shuds  or 
shives  that  are  either  driven  from  the  rest  in  the  knocking, 
or  parted  in  the  hetchelling.  1691  RAV  .V.  C.  Words  (ed.  2) 
62 Shoods. Oat-hulls;  Darbish.  1819  J.  HI/XTF.R  Hallamsh. 
(.Hoss-i  Sftnuds,  the  outer  coat  of  oats,  sometimes  called 
shiffs.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shrofsh.  li't>rd-l>k.,  SJtocds, 
husks  of  oats, — *  this  wutmil's  full  o  shoods '.  1886  Che  shirt 
Gtoss.i  Shudes,  husks  of  oats,  sifted  from  the  meal.  Bacon 
U  often  stowed  away  in  a  chest  amongst  shoods. 

Shood,  Shooe,  obs.  ff.  SHOD  a.,  SHOE. 

8hoof\e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHAVE  v.,  SHOVE  v. 

ShoorTell,  shoof(f)le,  obs.  ff.  SHUFFLE  v. 

Shook  (Juk),  sb.  Now  chiefly  U.S.  [?f.  SHOOK 
///.  a.  Cf.  SHAKEN  cask.]  '  A  set  of  staves  and 
headings  sufficient  for  one  hogshead,  barrel,  or  the 


SHOOK. 

like,  prepared  for  use  and  bound  up  in  a  compact 
form  for  convenience  of  transport.  Boards  for 
boxes  prepared  or  fitted  for  use  and  packed  in  the 
same  way  bear  the  same  name '  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

[1768  1794  :  see  SHOOK  ppl.  a.\  1796  MORSE  A  mer.  Geoff. 
(ed  3)  I.  250  [Exports  of  U.S.]  Shooks.  1860  Merc.  Mar. 
Mag.  VII.  120  Shooks  are  free  of  duty.  1894  Times  16  Aug. 
6/5  Casks  and  barrels,  empty,  sugar-box  shooks  and  packing 
boxes  and  packing  box  shooks,  of  wood. 

b.  '  Furniture  made  in  parts  and  not  set  up,  but 
shipped  in  packs'  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875). 

Hence  Shook  v.  trans.,  to  pack  in  shooks. 

1847  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Shook  (Juk),  ppl.  a.  In  educated  use  only 
arch.  [pa.  pple.  of  SHAKE  z>.]  =  SHAKEN  ///.  a. 

1695  BLACKMOKE  Pr.  Arthur  in.  (1696)  68  And  the  shook 
Sphears,  with  loud  Hosannahs  ring.  1768  Mass.ich.Gaz. 
in  Thornton  Amer.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  few  large  shook  hogs- 
heads.  1794  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  (ed.  2)  206  [Exports  of 
U.S.]  Wood.. Shingles,  Shook  Casks,  Casks,  Laths.  1897 
F.  THOMPSON  AVro  Poems  25  Reversing  the  shook  banners 
of  their  song. 

Shool  ij»l),  v.  dial,  and  slang.  Also  8-9  shule, 
9  shoal.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  hardly  identical 
with  shoal  var.  of  SHOVEL  v.  In  Ireland  it  seems 
to  have  been  associated  with  Irish  siubhail  to  go, 
travel ;  shookr  (see  below)  seems  to  correspond  to 
Irish  siubhlach  vagrant.]  intt.  To  go  about 
begging;  to  sponge,  to  acquire  some  advantage 
by  insidious  means ;  also  to  skulk. 

1736  J.  LEWIS  Isle  of  Tenet  (ed.  2)  38  Shooling,  begging, 
to  go  a  Shooling.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Random  xli,  When 
they  found  my  hold  unstowed,  they  went  all  hands  to  shool- 
ing and  begging.  1785  GUOSE  Diet.  Vulgar  T.,  Shoole,  to  go 
skulking  about.  1842  LOVER  Handy  A  ndy  xxxiy,  '  Throth, 
you  do  me  wrong ',  said  the  beggar,  '  if  you  think  I  came 
shooling'.  a  1876  M.  £  FR.  COLLINS  VillageCome (1^(1878) 
I.  xxii.  297  As  we  watch  these  daring  damsels  starting  to 
1  shool',  we  cannot  help  wishing  them  some  lively  adven- 
tures. 1899  '  MARTELLO  TOWKR  '  A  t  School  %  Sea  73  Hullo, 
Dil,  at  it  again,  shooling  (that  is,  getting  things)  on  the 
youngsters. 

b.  trans.  To  impose  on  (a  person). 

1745  Life  Bampfylde-Moore  Carew  1 58  One  Day  he  met  with 
an  English  Doctor,  whom  he  shuled  as  a  cast-away  Seaman. 
C.   To  carry  as  a  pretence. 

1820  CLARE  Rural  Life  (ed.  3)  125  Who  takes  delight  To 
shool  her  knitting  out  at  night. 

Hence  Slioo'ler,  one  who  'shools  . 

1830  CARLETON  Traits  Irish  Peas.  (1843)  I.  62  What  tribes 
of  beggars  and  shulers.  1856  P.  THOMPSON  Hist.  Boston 
722  Shooler,  one  who  intrudes  upon  his  neighbour,  and 
forces  an  invitation  to  dinner,  &c. 

Shool,  obs.  and  dial,  lorm  of  SHOVEL. 

11  Shooldarry  (J«ldse-ri).  Ind.  Also  shoal- 
darree,  sholdarry.  [Urdu  ^^y^chholdari, 

of  obscure  origin.]  '  A  small  tent  with  steep  slop- 
ing roof,  two  poles  and  a  ridge-piece,  and  with 
very  low  side  walls'  (Yule). 

1808  ELPHINSTONE  inColebrooke  Life  (1884)  I.  182, 1  have 
now  a  shoaldarree  for  myself,  and  a  long  paul  for  my  people. 
1902  T.  W.  WEBBER  Forests  Upper  India  v.46  The  baggage 
consisted  of  a  small  sholdarry  tent,  6  feet  square. 

Shoole,  obs.  form  of  SHOAL  sb. 

Shoomack,  -ak(e,  obs.  forms  of  SUMACH. 

Shoon,  pi.  f.  SHOE  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHINE  v. 

Shoone,  obs.  f.  pa.  t.  of  SHINE  v. 

Shoop  (J«p).  north.  Forms :  5  schowpe,  8-9 
shoup,  showp,  9-  shoop.  See  also  CHOOP.  [The 
forms  shoop,  choop  perh.  represent  aberrant  pronun- 
ciations of  ON.  "•hjiipa  (MSw.  hiupa,  Norw.  dial. 


A  schowpe 


hfupa,  Da.  hybe)  =  OE.  hlope 

The  fruit  of  the  rose  ;  =  HIP  sb? 

1483  Cath.  Angl,  338/1  A  schowpe,  cornum. 
tre,  cornus.  1721  MS.  Cook  Hook  in  Girl's  Omit  Paper 
(1886)  VII.  729  How  to  Candy  Shoups.  1781  J,  HUTTON 
Tour  to  Caves  (ed.  2)  95  Shoup,  an  hep.  1804  Europ.  Mag. 
XLV.  326/2  [Shaped]  like  a  hip  or  a  shoup  on  a  rose-tree. 
1878  Cumberld.  Gloss.,  Choop,  Shoop,  the  fruit  of  the  wild  rose, 

Shoop,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHAPE  v  . 

Shoope,  Shoore,  obs.  ff.  SHOP  sb.,  SHOEE. 

Shoot  (f«t),  sb.1  Forms  :  6  s(o)hute,  6  schote, 
5  sohoyt,  6  shote,  6  showt,  6-7  shoote,  7 
shout,  5-  shoot,  [f.  SHOOT  v. 

In  early  examples  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
this  word  from  certain  other  derivatives  of  the  same  root. 
In  the  early  i6th  c.  the  spellings  shote  and  sliooHt  are  both 
ambiguous,  so  that  only  the  shade  of  meaning  can  determine 
whether  the  word  is  shoot  (rhyming  with  root)  (.  the  pres.- 
stem  of  the  vb.,  or  the  older  SHOTE  (rhyming  with  throat}. 
The  i6th  c.  examples  of  the  spelling  s\c)hute  belong  to  the 
present  word,  but  down  to  the  I4th  c.  this  spelling  (with 
u  =  u)  represents  the  OE.  scyte  :  see  SHUTE  so.] 

1.  An  act  of  shooting  (with  fire-arms,  a  bow, 
etc.)  ;  a  discharge  of  arrows,  bullets,  etc.  :  =  SHOT 
sb.  Now  only  arch. 

1534  MORE  Comf.  agst.  Trio.  I.  Wks.  1157/2  This  marke 
.  .  we  shal  nowe  meate  for  the  shoote  and  consider  .  .  how  farre 
of  your  arrowes  are  from  the  prik.  IMS  ASCHAM  Toxofh. 
I.  (Arb.)  89  The  strongest  men,  do  not  drawe  alwayes  the 
strongest  shoote.  Ibid.  ii.  107  For  in  a  rayne  and  at  no  marke, 
a  man  may  shote  a  faire  shoote.  1546  Plumpton  Corr. 
(Camden)  250  Tomorrow..!  must.  .ride  to  Tankerslay.. 
fie  mete  my  Lord  of  Shrewsburry,  who  will  be  thear  to- 
morrow by  ij  of  the  clock,  &  se  a  showt  at  a  stage  [=  stag]. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.  Conficere,  He  killed  twelue  at 
.xii.  shootes.  1583  MELBANCKE  Pliilotimus  Rivb,  O  that 
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I  mighte  haue  a  shoote  at  one  of  the  Deares  in  his  Parke. 
1629  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  iv.  35  In  12  shootes  more  they 
strooke  downe  our  mame  Mast.  1676  SHOTTEREL  &  DURFEY 
A  rcherie  reviv'd  78  If  in  measuring  a  Shoot,  the  Mark  be 
stirred  out  of  its  place,  he  loseth  the  Shoot  that  removed  it.  i 
1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  Ixvi.  65  As  a  Country  Fellow  | 
was  making  a  Shoot  at  a  Pigeon.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Eve/i.  Past  30  Nov.  55r/r  The  riflemen,  .declare  that  they 
can  hit  a  man  every  shoot  if  within  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  1801  T.  ROBERTS  Engl.  Bowman  293  A  Shoot,  an 
arrow  shot.  1888  STEVENSON  Black  Arrow  Prol.  8  How 
many  a  rogue  would  give  his  two  crop  ears  to  have  a  shoot 
at  either  of  us  !  Ibid.  v.  vi.  306, 1  have  two  score  men  at  my 
whistle,  and  with  one  shoot  of  arrows  I  could  answer  for 
you  all. 

fig.  "59°  Cobler  of  Canterb.  2  All  men . .  saide,  that  he 
[Chaucer]  shot  a  shoote  which  many  haue  aimed  at  but 
neuei  reacht  to.  1682  DRYUEN  &  LEE  Dk.  Guise  i.  i,  Pol. 
But  one  prime  Article  of  our  holy  League,  Is  to  preserve  the 
King,  his  Power  and  Person.  Cur.  That  must  be  said,  you 
know,  for  Decency;  A  pretty  Blind  to  make  the  Shoot 
secure. 

f  b.  Range,  distance  or  reach  of  a  shot ;  shoot- 
ing distance.  Obs. 

1530  SIR  D.  LYNDESAY  Test.  Papyngo  941  They  haue  ane 
Boumbard.  .Within  quhose  schote  there  dar  no  Enimejs  Ap- 
proche  thare  place.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  I.  (Arb.)  33  There 
was  nothing  within  his  retche  and  shote.  1613  BEAUM.  & 
FL.  Hon.  Man's  Fort.  iv.  ii,  Hence,  and  take  the  wings  of 
thy  black  Infamy,  to  carry  thee  beyond  the  shoot  of  looks, 
Or  sound  of  curses.  1641  EARL  MONH.  tr.  Biondis  Civil 
IVarres  iv.  64  Chartier  brings  the  two  Armies  face  to  face 
within  the  shoote  of  a  Culverin.  1676  Ace.  Exam.  Joan 
Perry  3  He  went  again  with  him  about  a  Bows  shoot  into 
the  Fields,  a.  1700  EVELYN  Diary  Apr.  1646,  Nor  could  we 
any  where  see  above  a  pistol  shoote  before  us.  1719  DE 
FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  236  So  that  I  might  come  within 
shoot  of  them  before  I  should  be  discover'd. 

f  o.  Weapons  for  shooting,  firearms.    Obs. 

itfoPastonLett.  III.  372  That,  with  ther  gret  multitude 
of  gannes  [sic],  with  other  shoot  and  ordynaunce,  ther  shall 
no  man  dar  appere  in  the  place. 

t  d.  A  charge  (of  powder).  Obs. 

1645  SY.MONDS  Diary  (Camden)  276  Their  ammunition  was 
so  spent  that  the  enemy  gave  the  soldjer  many  shootes  of 
powder  to  make  the  conditions  good. 

e.  A  game-shooting  expedition ;   the  result  of 
such  an  expedition. 

1852  VISCOUNTESS  CANNING  in  Hare  Story  Two  Noble 
Lives  (1893)  I.  360  The  Prince  is  much  pleased  with  his 
shoot  this  year.  One  day  he  killed  five  stags.  1877  '  WILD- 
FOWLER  '  Shooting  Trips  Ser.  II.  II.  99  We  should  arrive  at 
Ford  in  time  for  a  stroll  and  a  '  shoot '  along  the  river  Arun. 
1895  SIR  W.  W.  HL-NTER  Old  Missionary  iii.  59  Their  return 
. .  was  celebrated  by  a  big  shoot  in  the  jungle. 

f.  A  shooting  party. 

i88s/-iW^4  Apr.  446/1  At  a  big  shoot  in  Warwickshire. 
1894  '  J.  S.  WINTER  '  Red  Coats  69  Miss  Dawson.  .gave  big 
dinners  and  big  shoots. 

g.  The  right  to  shoot  game  in  a  given  area ;  also 
the  area  itself. 

1861  MRS.  JENKIN  Who  Breaks  Pays  II.  93,  I  hear  Sir 
Frederick  a  taken  the  shoot  hisself,  and  bought  Bill  f  ord- 
ham's  black  hunter.  1892  GREENER  Breech-Loader  221 
The  sportsman  whose  shoot  is  small  and  the  game.. scarce 
and  wild,  will  be  unable  to  practise  driving  to  any  advan. 
tage.  1900  Field  29  Sept.  Advt.  p.  vi/2  Wanted,  a  good 
rough  shoot,  commencing  season  1901-1902,  on  Lease; 
plenty  of  rabbits  essential  j  2000  to  5000  acres. 

h.  A  shooting  match  or  contest ;  a  round  of 
shots  in  such  a  contest. 

1892  GREENER  Breech-Loader  102  Some  men  who  attend 
second-rate  pigeon  shoots  and  do  not  take  their  own  guns. 
1802  Times  23  July6/r  Volunteer  Aggregate..  .One  shoot 
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2.  The  action  of  shooting,  sprouting,  or  growing  ; 
the  amount  of  growth  (also  concr.  the  new  wood, 
etc.  produced)  in  a  certain  period.  Also  fthe 
mounting  or  rising  (of  the  sap). 

1572  MASCALL  Plant,  tf  Graff.  (1592)  9  For  to  set  the 
Pine  tree,  ye  must  set  or  plant  them  of  Nuts,  in  March,  or 
about  the  shoote  of  the  sappe.  1661  BOYLE  Certain  Physiol. 
Ess.  (1669)  92  Others  content  themselves  to  chuse  a  hazel 
rod  (which  some  will  have  to  be  all  of  the  same  years  shoot). 
1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  Jan.  (1679)  8  Cut  off  all  the  shoot 
of  August,  unless  the  nakedness  of  the  place  incline  you  to 
spare 'it.  1733  W.  ELLIS  Chiltern  $  Vale  Farm.  266  The 
Clover  makes  a  quick  Shoot,  and  will  get  a  large  second 
Head.  1832  Boston  Herald  8  May  3/5  The  shoot  of  Spring 
grass  is  also  unusually  late,  and  slow  in  vegetation.  1896 
Daily  News  19  Sept.  2/5  The  crops  presented  at  harvest 
what  to  agriculturists  is  known  as  '  two  shoots ',  i.  e.,  a  crop 
composed  of  ripe  and  also  unripe  grain. 

ta.  A  young  branch  which  shoots  out  from  the 
main  stock  of  a  tree,  plant,  etc. 

31450  Fysshynge  w.  Angle  (1883)  8  Take  a  feyr  schoyt  of 
blake  thorne.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  I.  liv.  80  This  plante 
\Linaria\  hath  diuers  small  shutes  or  scourges  bearing 
small  narrow  leaues.  1634  MILTON  Comns  296,  I  saw  them 
under  agreen  mantling  vine.  .Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the 
tender  shoots.  1720  P.  BLAIR  Bat.  Ess.  i.  10  If  it  be  put  mtoa 
Pot,  and  all  its  Stolones  or  Shoots  be  taken  off.  1796  WITHER- 
ING. Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  81  Shoot  (surculus)  tlie  branch  of 
a  Moss.  1812  NewBot.  Card.  I.  6  The  French  in  Canada 
eat  the  tender  shoots  in  spring  as  Asparagus.  1842  LoouoN 
Suburban  Hort.  497  Cut  smooth  the  lower  end  of  the  shoot 
or  cutting,  and  stick  it  into  fine  leaf  or  other  rich  mould  about 
an  inch  deep.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  viii,  The  fresh 
shoots  among  the  darker  green  of  the  oak.  1909  J.  G. 
FRAZER  Psyche's  Task  iv.  38  The  shoots  of  the  sweet  potato 
had  flowered  and  withered  long  ago. 

c.  fig.  An  offshoot ;  a  growth  or  sprout  from  a 
main  stock. 


SHOOT. 

c  1610  \Vomen  Saints  71  Kinesburge  and  Kineswide  were 
daughters  to  Penda,  a  Pagan  thoughe  king  of  Mercia,  holie 
shootes  of  a  dead  stocke  or  truncke.  1749  SMOLLETT  Gil 
Bias  xll.v.(i782)  IV.  237  His  excellency.  -immediately  sent 
for  his  equivocal  heir,  and  new  shoot  from  the  trunk  of  the 
Guzmans.  1833  LONGF.  Outre-Alcr,  Sexagenarian,  Mon- 


. .  , 

sieur  d'Argentville  was  a  shoot  from  a  wealthy  family  of 

all.  I. 

hoot  from  the  story 
of  Judith  and  Holofernes.     1899  J.  MATHEW  Eagle  Hawk 


Nantes.     1882  CHILD  Eng.  ft  Sc.  Pop.  Ball.  I.  51/1  The 
ballad  we  are  dealing  with  is 


.     . 
s  a  wild  shoot  from  the  story 


Croiu  ii.  9  Upon  the  aboriginal  Australian  stock  there  was 
grafted  a  strong  Malayo-Dravidian  shoot. 

d.  transf. 

i6nSHAKS.  Wint.  T.  I.  ii.  128  Thou  want  'st  a  rough  pash& 
the  shoots  that  I  haue  To  be  full,  like  me.  1671  GREwAnat. 
PI.  I.  iv.  (1682)  28  Those  Fibrous  Shoots  which  run  along  the 
Pith  in  the  Root.  1822-29  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  1.  531 
It  is  better,  .to  distinguish  by  the  phrase  polypous  tumours, 
caruncles,  or  shoots,  such  adsoititious  productions  as  may- 
have  a  resemblance  to  them  [i.  e.  to  nasal  polypi]  in  other 
organs.  1847  PRESCOTT  Peru  in.  i.  (1862)  II.  14  Ridges  of 
barren  land,  that  seemed  like  shoots  of  the  adjacent  Andes. 
1851  S.  P.  WOODWARD  IMollusca  I.  18  The  oyster  continues 
enlarging  his  shell  by  annual  'shoots  '  for  four  or  five  years. 
1861  The  Oyster  35  These  [overlapping  plates  forming  an 
oyster-shell]  are  technically  termed  'shoots',  and  each  of 
them  marks  a  year's  growth. 

e.  Applied  to  the  forms  of  crystals  ?  likened  to 
those  of  a  plant.     Cf.  SHOOT  v. 

a  1728  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  J'ossils  i.  (1729)  I.  158  Spar 
of  a  yellow  Hue,  shot  into  numerous  trigonal  pointed  Shoots 
of  various  Sizes.  Ibid.,  Hexangular  Sprigs  or  Shoots  of 
Crystal  of  various  Sizes.  1748  Phil.  Trans.  XLV.  364  He 
tried  Alum,  which  fully  answered  everything  he  proposed; 
for  it  restored  the  Salt  to  its  natural  cubical  Shoot. 

3.  A  motion  or  movement  (of  a  thing)  as  though 
shooting  or  being  shot  in  a  particular  direction; 
also  the  space  or  distance  covered  by  such  a  motion 
or  by  a  push.  spec,  (see  quot.  1903). 

c  1596  Sir  T.  More  iv.  iii.  20  Thence  some  slight  shoote 
Being  carried  by  the  waues,  our  boate  stood  still  lust  oppo- 
site the  Tower,  a  1658  LOVELACE  The  Falcon  x,  The  Falcon 
charges  at  first  view  With  her  brigade  of  Talons  ;  through 
Whose  Shoots,  the  wary  Heron  beat,  With  a  well  counter. 
wheel'd  retreat.  1863  HAWTHORNE  Old  Home,  Up  Thames 
II.  130  [The  journey  by  river  is]  far  preferable  to  the  brief, 
yet  tiresome  shoot  along  tne  railway  track.  1869  '  WAT. 
BRADWOOD  '  The  O.  V.  H.  xxx,  They  have  nearly  completed 
the  shoot  to  the  Middlesex  shore  [in  the  University  boat-race]. 
1881  MACDONALD  Mary  Alarston  II.  xiii.  223  Into  those 
eyes  she  would  call  up  her  soul  and  there  make  it  sit,  flashing 
light,  in  gleams  and  sparkles,  shoots  and  coruscations.  1894 
Times  25  June  7/2  Both  [yachts]  had  a  long  shoot  up  in 
the  eye  of  the  wind.  1903  EDWARDS-MOSS  in  A.  E.  T. 
Watson  Eng.  Sport  178  In  order  then  to  give  the  same 
shoot  (i.  e.  pace  between  the  strokes)  when  the  oars  are 
coming  forward  for  the  next  stroke,  there  must  be  greatly 
increased  power  put  into  each  stroke. 

b.  Of  an  immaterial  tiling  :  A  sudden  advance. 

1752  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  200  T  4,  I  felt  at  his  sudden 
shoot  of  success  an  honest  and  disinterested  joy.  1752 
HUME  £ss.  tt  Treat.  (1777)  I.  125  The  sciences,  .were  en- 


.     . 

when  our  literature  made  its  first  strong  shoot. 
o.  A  sharp  short  twinge  (of  pain). 

1736  FOOTE  Engl.fr.  Paris  II.  Wks.  1799  I.  122,  1  burn, 
I  burn—  Ah,  there's  a  shoot.  1822-29  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  3)  IV.  320  The  lancinating  shoots  darted_both  downward 
..and  upward.  1892  SWINBURNE  Sisters  n.  i.  36,  I  thought, 
Between  the  shoots  and  swoonings,  off  and  on,  How  hard 
it  was.  1899  J.  HUTCHINSON  in  Arch.  Surg.  X.  126  The 
shoots  of  pain  were  like  those  of  an  electric  discharge. 
+  d.  =  THRUST  sb.  3  (a).  Obs. 

1772  C.  HUTTON  Bridges  58  The  weight  of  the  pier  ought 
..to.  .exceed  in  effect  the  shoot  of  the  arch.  1823  P. 
NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  340. 

e.  A  detachment  and  falling  away  or  tumbling 
down  (as  of  part  of  a  cliff)  ;  a  landslip. 

1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  104  Various  heaps 
of  broken  ice  denoted  recent  shoots  of  the  seaward  edge  \sc. 
of  an  iceberg].  1889  W.  RYE  Cramer  68  In  1832,  there  was 
so  heavy  a  shoot  of  the  cliff  ..  that  [etc.  ]. 

4.  Weaving.  One  movement  or  throw  of  the 
shuttle  between  the  threads  of  the  warp  ;  the  length 
of  thread  thus  placed  ;  also,  the  weft. 

1717  PARNELL  Homer's  Battle  of  Frogs  *  Mia  rii.  ,114 
Along  the  Loom  the  purple  Warp  I  spread,  Cast  the  light 
Shoot  and  crost  the  silver  Thread.  173'  MORTIMER  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXVII.  107  Wherefore  they  fasten  a  Loop  or 
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WH  llacll  UN   me  ii&ni  WHW]  •-«—--  -  ---      ,V  t.     II    V, 

6  Act  9  Geo.  II,  I.  37  §  7  The  Shoot  Yarn  ..  shall  be 
cose  struck  with  four  Shoots  of  treble  Ihreads,  at  the 
Distance  of  every  two  Feet.  1810  J.  T.  in  Radon  s  Surv. 
Devon  Introd.  p"  xxv,  The  other  yarn  of  a  softer  t  w,  t, 


2?  or"s^ot  TSing  "enwrapped  be- 


of  water  down  a 


steep  channel  ;  a  place  in  a  river  where  this  occurs, 
a  rapid.    (Confused  with  CHUTE  i  ;  cf.  SHUTE.) 


SHOOT. 

a  1613  DENNIS  Secrets  Angling  n.  xxvi,  At  the  Tayles,  of 
Mills  and  Arches  small,  Whereas  the  shoote  is  swift.  1715 
DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  287  Gulleys.  .where.  . 
great  shoots  of  water  had  been  used  to  run.  1791  G.  CART- 
WRIGHT  Jrnl.  Labrador  I.  Gloss,  p.  xiv,  Shoot  in  a  Rirer, 
a  place  where  the  stream,  being  confined  by  rocks  which 
appear  above  water,  is  shot  through  the  aperture  with  great 
force.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  1,  A  single  shoot  carried  a 
considerable  stream  over  the  face  of  a  black  rock.  1869 
BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  xlv,  The  'shoot'  as  we  called  our 
little  runnel  of  everlasting  water,  never  known  to  freeze 
before.  1870  D.  MACRAE  Amer.  at  Home  xli.  II.  161  At 
these  points  it  [the  Mississippi]  sooner  or  later  makes  a  new 
channel  for  itself  across  the  neck  of  land.  This  is  called  a 
shoot. 

b.  An  artificial  channel  for  conveying  water  by 
gravity  to  a  low  level  ;  or  for  the  escape  of  over- 
flow water  from  a  reservoir,  etc.  ;  also  for  forcing 
water  into  a  railway  engine  in  rapid  motion. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  82  By  maintaining  of  the 
leaden  Shoot.  1765  TUCKKR  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)1.32  The  miller 
of  an  overshot  mill,  .has  shoots  lying  over  every  one  of  his 
wheels,  stopped  by  flash-boards  at  their  upper  ends,  against 
which  the  water  lies  bearing,  always  ready  to  drive  the 
wheels  whenever  it  can  find  a  passage.  1813  VANCOUVER 
Agric.  Devon  320  Immediately  below  the  weir,  there  is  an 
outlet  regulated  by  another  flood-hatch,  and  conducted 
through  a  shoot,  formed  of  oak-plank,  from  the  leat.  1833 
LOUDON  Encycl.  Archit.  §  85  To  paint  the  whole  of  the 
external  wood-work,  and  the  gutters,  and  shoots  (spouts). 
1843  Civil  Engin,  fy  Arch.  Jrnl.  VI.  90/1  A  form  of  gully  hole 
and  shoot,  constructed  with  radiated  bricks,  the  shoot  being 
half  a  brick  in  substance.  1865  Morn.  Star  5  Apr.,  To  make 
provision  for  draining  the  water  from  the  surface,  and 
having  shoots  on  each  side  to  carry  it  off.  1875  W.  D. 
PARISH  Sussex  Gloss.,  S/toot,  a  gutter  round  a  roof  for 
shooting  off  the  water. 

fo.  ?The  flow  of  water  (from  a  hill).   Obs. 

1799  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Lincoln,  275  The  catch-water  drain 
runs  all  winter,  taking  the  shoot  from  an  extensive  range 
of  hills,  and  bringing  in  floods  much  of  the  finer  and  richer 
particles. 

6.  a.  A  sloping  channel  or  conduit  for  letting 
down  coal,  ore,  wheat,  etc.  into  a  lower  receptacle. 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  137  It  is  always  desirable 
that  the  frame  below  should  contain  a  shoot  formed  of  light 
boarding,  that  will  receive  the  broken  cake  from  the  rollers. 
i86z  Ckamb.  Jrnl.  Apr.  216  [Mining]  The  shoots  are  iron 
gratings  or  screens,  placed  at  a  considerable  incline,  and  as 
the  coal  runs  down,  the  dust  falls  through  on  to  heaps  below. 
1869  RANKINK  Machine  $  Hand-tools  PI.  Pzo,  The  bullet, 
now  finished,  is  delivered  through  a  shoot  into  a  wooden 
box.  1884  SIR  R.  COUCH  in  Law  Rep.  9  App.  Cases  426  The 
Westport.  .made  fast  to  the  coalstaiths.  .with  the  forehatch 
under  No.  i  shoot.  1899  BARING-GOULD  Bk.  West  II.  xviii. 
290  Above  the  door  is  a  shoot  for  melted  lead. 

b.   U.S.  '  A  passage-way  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill  or  mountain  down  which  wood  and  timber  are 
thrown  or  slid  *  (Bartlett  1848).     Also  SHUTE  sb. 
1881  [see  CHUTE  2], 

C.  U.S.  *  An  enclosed  steep  passageway  for 
animals  to  pass,  as  from  one  corral  to  another  or 
to  railway-cars'  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895). 

1880  Harper's  Monthly  Jan.  203  (Funk)  There  were.. 
three  corrals  connected  by  '  shoots  '  or  narrow  passages. 

d.  A   place    where   rubbish    may    be    *  shot  '  ; 
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1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II.  286/2  Each  particular 
district  appears  to  have  its  own  special  '  shoot  '  for  rubbish. 
1894  Daily  News  27  Dec.  5/3  It  [the  dust]  is  taken  IQ 
'  shoots  '  on  vacant  land. 

7.  Mining,  A  considerable  and  somewhat  regular 
body  or  mass  of  ore  in  a  vein,  usually  elongated 
and  vertical  or  inclined  in  position.    Also  '  a  vein 
branching  at  a  small  angle  from  and  reentering  a 
main  vein'  {FitnKs  Stand.  Diet.  1895). 

1850  ANSTED  Klein.  Geol.,  Min.  etc.  Gloss.,  Shoot  (in 
mining),  a  vein  parallel  [?  erron.]  to  the  stratification.  »88o 
H.  R.  NICHOLLS  in  Victorian  Rev.  I.  657  Gold  is  not  dis- 
tributed uniformly  through  the  quartz,  but  exists  in  'shoots  ' 
and  bands.  1890  Goldfields  of  Victoria  14  As  a  rule,  as 
soon  as  the  shoot  of  stone  carrying  gold  runs  out,  the  reef 
is  abandoned.  1894  A.  ROBERTSON  Nuggets  31  The  rich 
shoot  of  gold  he  had  come  upon. 

8.  The  whole  (entire)  shoot  :  the  entire  lot.     To 
go  the  whole  shoot  :  to  risk  all.    slang  and  colloq. 

1884  Longman*  s  Mag.  Feb.  382  The  Colonel  responded 
by  declaring  his  intention  of  paying  for  the  whole  shoot. 
1896  rail  Mall  Mag.  Nov.  380,  I  interviewed  the  entire 
shoot.  They  were  all  strangers  to  me.  1899  E.  PHILLPOTTS 
Human  Boy  197  To  mothers  he  never  talked  about 
4  pupils  '  ;  but  called  the  whole  shoot  of  us  '  his  lads  '. 

0.  dial.  A  cross-bar  connecting  the  parts  of  an 
old-fashioned  plough  ;  =  SHEATH  2. 

»733  TULL  Horse-Hoeing  Husb.  xxii.  351  My  Plow,  .being 
composed  of  four  rough  Pieces  of  Planks  .  .  held  together  by 
three  shoots,  or  Pieces  of  Wood.  i8u  T.  DAVIS  Agric. 
Wilts.  263  Parts  of  a  Plough.  .  .  Fore-shoot,  back  ward  -shoot, 
two  pieces  of  wood  immediately  behind  the  coulter. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  shoot-bud,  \  -graft  (in 
quot.  fig.\  'Structure  \  shoot-producing  adj.  ; 
shoot-board  =  shooting-board  (Knight  Diet* 
Mcch.  1875);  f  shoot-serpent  =  DART  sb.  4; 
ahoot-  thread  (see  quot.  and  sense  4);  f  shoot- 
tobacco  (see  quot.)  ;  shoot-trough,  a  trough 
placed  under  a  *  shoot  *  (sense  5  b)  ;  t  shoot-yarn 
«=  shoot-thread. 

1786  ABERCROMBIE  Card.  Assist.  143  To  disbud  or  rub  off 
the  useless  "shoot-buds  of  the  year,  now  fast  advancing. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camdetfs  Brit.  I.  109  From  hence  it  is,  that 
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on  rtccounc  pi  ner  carting  her  sell  very  swiftly  either  at 
or  from  an  Enemy.  1906  jtk  Rep.  Carnegie  Trust  Scat. 
18  William  Macrae.  .  —  Correlation  of  *shoot-structure  and 
root-structure  in  plants  with  relation  to  their  environ- 
mental  conditions.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Manuf.  \'\.  203 
A  'shoot-thread  is  thrown  over  the  pile  threads,  and  also 


cutting  or  growth.     1831  in  Mrs.   Bray  Descr.    Tamar 
Tavy  (1836)  I.  viL  119  It  is  now  used.. as  a  *shoot-trough, 
in  which  they  wash  potatoes,  &c.    1736  Act  g  Ceo.  //, 
c.  37  §  7  The  Wharp  and  'Shoot  Yarn. 

t  Shoot,  j£.a  Naut.  Obs.  Also  5  shutt,  6 
shute,  shoutt,  [a.  (M)LG.  schote  or  (M)Du. 
schoot  (see  SHEET  j£.l,  etym.  note),  whence  \VKris. 
skoat^  G.  schote,  Sw.  skot,  also  AF.  escote  (whence 
I4th  c.  Eng.  SCOTE  J<M),  MF.  ecoucte  (mod.F. 
tcoutet  dial.  escote\  -\scot(t}e  (Cotgr.),  It.  scotta, 
Sp.,  Pg.  escota.]  =  SHEET  sb£ 

1495  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  188  Mayne  shuttes  olde 
and  fTeble..ij.  1514  in  Oppenheim  Admin.  Royal  Navy 
(1896)  I.  375  Shutes  with  iiij  shevers  of  Brasse.  1531  in  J. 
Strutt  Mann,  ff  Citst.  Eng.  (1776)  III.  53  A  bonnet  haulf 
worren,  with  shoutts,  tacks,  and  bollyngs  ;..two  top  sayll 
shoutts  ;.  .  foer  sayll  shoutts.  1581  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castan- 
heda's  Cong.  E.  hid.  i.  xxviii.  71  Other  belying  the  shootes 
both  great  and  small.  1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  -,o  We  ouer. 
looked  our  Tacks  and  Snoots,  with  other  Riggings  of 
stresse. 

Shoot,  sb.z  Forms  :  6,  (8-9)  shewt,  8  shut, 
9  shoote,  shute,  9-  shoot.  [app.  a  special  use 
of  SHOOT  */>.!]  A  species  of  colic  or  diarrhoea  in 
cattle. 

1587  MASCALL.S*.  Cattelli.  (1596)  44  Tohclpe  the  shewt  of 
bloud  in  caltell.  The  shewt  of  bloud  commonly  is,  to  those 
beastes  which  haue  bin  euii  kept.  1715  Bratfley's  Fain, 
Diet.,  Shewt  of  Blood,  c  1800  J.  CUNDALL  Sch.  Arts  34  For 
Shut,  or  Flux  in  Calves.  Ibid.  35  For  a  gut  foundered,  or 
Shut  in  Cows.  1834  YOUATT  Cattle  356  A  disease  of  this 
character  [/.  e.  of  inflammatory  fever],  but  known  by  a 
number  of  strange  yet  not  inexpressive  terms,  is  occasionally 
prevalent,  and  exceedingly  fatal  among  cattle  in  every 
district.  It  is  termed  black-quarter,  quarter  evil,  joint 
n.urrain,  blood-striking,  shewt  of  blood,  &c.  1839  Conipl. 
Grazier  (ed.  7}  vi.  ii.  309  The  Shoote  or  Dysentery  in  calves. 
1886  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Shute, .  .diarrhcea  in  cattle. 

Shoot  (J«t),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  shot  (Jpt). 
Forms:  Present-stem,  a.  i  scdote,  2-3  sceote,  3 
sceate,  3-4  scheote,  3-5  echete,  shete,  3  ssete, 
4  sscete,  5  scheete,  4-5sheete.  jS.  4-6  schote, 
shote,  4  sohut.o,  4-6  schut,  5  schwt  (*5V.)» 
shutte,  6  shutt,  6-7  shut,  6-8  shute,  4  schout, 
6-7  shoute,  6  Sc.  schuit^e,  shuit,  schoit,  6-7 
shoote.  7.  [1-3  scotie,  3  scote,]  3-6  schott,  4 
schot,  6  shot,  yd  sing.  pres.  (contracted  forms) 
i  sciet,  sciat,  scyt;t,  3  scheot,  4  schut,  schit, 
4-5  schet.  Pa.  t.  a.  sing,  I  sce'at,  sceet,  sc6t, 
3  sceat,  sceet,  scheat,  sset,  set,  3-5  schet,  4-5 
scheet,  4  ssat,  5  shate  ;  plur.  1-2  scuton,  i 
Bceoton,  3  scuten,  soten,  3-4  schoten,  3-5 
shoten,  4-5  shotten,  4  schotten,  5  shotyn, 
shottyn,  -on.  0.  4-6  shotte,  4-5  schott,  5 
schoote,  shote,  7  shotted,  6  (9  rare}  snooted, 
4-6  schot,  4-  shot.  Pa.  pple.  a.  i  (se)scoten,  3 
(i-)scote(n,  (hi-sote,  i-scote,  i-ssote),  3-4 
i -schote,  y-schote,  4  (y-)schoten,  4-5 
(y-)snoten,  -in,  -on,  5  schottyn,  6-9  shotten, 
7  shoote,  5  y-schott(e,  y-schot,  4-shot.  ft.  5 
rare  schett.  [A  Com.  Teut.  strong  verb :  OE. 
sctotan  (sce'at)  scuton ^  stoteri]  corresponds  toOFris. 
skiata  (WFris.  sjitte,  EFris.  sjdt,  schjdte,  NFris. 
sjit,  skjit)  etc.),  OS.  (Gallee),  OLowFrankish 
skietan  ( L.G.,  Du.  st/iieten),  OHG.  scio^an 
(MHG.  schie?<en,  mod.G.  schiessen}>  ON.  skjota 
(Sw.  skjuta,  Ua.  skyde),  f.  OTeut.  *skeut-  :  stout- : 
skut-,  for  other  derivatives  of  which  see  SHEET  s&.1 
and  sb.^j  SHOT  st>.t  SHUT  v.  The  affinities  outside 
Teut.  are  doubtful. 

The  form-history  in  Eng.  is  to  some  extent  parallel  with 
that  of  CHOOSE  v.,  the  only  other  surviving  verb  which  has 
the  series  «fc,  x  (fa),  ut  o  preceded  by  a  palatal  consonant. 

In  the  present-stem,  the  forms  shete,  shfete,etc.t  directly 
representing  the  OE.  sctot-^  became  obsolete  in  the  isth  c. 
(c£  chese,  which  survived  into  the  i5th  c.).  The  spelling 
s(c)hott,  which,  like  the  corresponding  chose,  occurs  first  in 
the  1 4th  c.,  is  phonetically  ambiguous,  and  possibly  repre- 
sents two  distinct  formations:  (i)  ME.  shdte  with  close  o, 
the  antecedent  of  the  mod.  shoot,  and  prob.  descending 


SHOOT. 

ssat)  perh.  had  the  vowel-shortening  which  is  common 
,  before  a  final  dental.  The  modern  form  shot  is  of  uncertain 
and  probably  mixed  origin.  It  may  partly  represent  the 
I4th  c.  weak  form  schott<-,  which  itself  admits  of  a  twofold 
explanation,  as  it  may  have  been  evolved  froni  the  originally 
strong  pi.  schotten  (repr.  OE.  scutot^,  or  it  may  descend 
from  OE.  scotode,  pa.  t.  of  scotian.  The  ME.  sckdt  (spelt 
schote  in  the  i5th  c.),  with  which  cf.  chose  ^  pa.  t.  of  choose^ 
may  descend  from  OE.  sct-dt,  and  by  vowel-sboi  timing  may 

j  be  one  of  the  sources  of  the  modern  form.  Further,  the 
influence  of  the  pa.  pple.  may,  as  in  many  other  vbs.,  have 
affected  the  form  of  the  pa.  t. 

The  pa.  pple.  shotten  normally  represents  OE.  scotcn  (for 
the  .short  vowel  cf.  gotten}',  shot  is  prob.  a  shortening  of 
this,  though  it  may  also  be  partly  a  weak  form  as  in  the 
pa.  t.  Rare  weak  forms  are  schett  U5'h  u.)  fiuin  pres.-stem 
schett-,  and  shooted  (i6th  c.J.J 

I.  To  go  swiftly  and  suddenly. 

1.  intr.  Of  an    inanimate  thing   (or  of  a  living 

being  moving  involuntarily)  :  To  go  or  pass  with 

a  sudden  swift  movement  through  space  ;  to  rush, 

be  precipitated  ;  to    fly  as   an    arrow  from  a  bow. 

1    Also  with  ndv.  expressing  direction  of  movement, 

i   as  tip,  down,  forward  i  etc. 

a  1000  /Elfred's  Blooms  in  Shrine  (1864)  201  |?onne  ba 
wok-nan  sceotaS  between  hyre  [the  MID)  it  l*e.  c  1000 
,/Ri.t-Kic  Dent.  ix.  21  On  5a  burnan  3e  of  (\im  munt  scytt 
|  [Vulg.  qm  de  monte  descendit],  a  1225  Juliana  71  ['I  h- 
I  boiling  pitch]  smat  up  a;ein  beo  |>e  i^-irket  hit  hcfden  it 
fur  scnafdede  of  ham  as  hit  up  scheat.  c  1290  A/.  Michael 
529  in  A'.  Eng.  Leg.  314  I.i^tingue.  .scheot  |>oru^  l<e  cloutle. 
c  1305  niate  255  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  118  And  as  an  arewe 
I  schet  of  a  bwe  J>at  bodie  [/.  e.  of  Piiate]  M  het  beiinne.  pe 
|  roche  schet  to-gadcre  anon  bo  bat  bodie  was  \vib-inne. 
c  1330  Arth.  -y  .1/t.vY.  Qi5,  Also  bi«.ke  b'.;  arw<_-  suhoten,  In 
i  sonne  hem  so  du)>  be  nioten.  1338  R.  BRUNNKCAnm.  (1725) 
j  !7o  pe  galeie  |;er  ('oight  [i.e.  through  the  enemy's  ship] 
schete,  &..pe  schip  bat  was  so  grete,  it  dionkleil  iit  be  tlode. 
15. .  Scot.  Field  206  in  C  het  ham  Sttc.  Misc.  II,  The  sonne 
shott  up  full  sone,  and  shone  over  the  hilles.  1569  T.  PKES- 
TON  Cambist's  1166  As  I  on  horse  back  up  did  leap,  my  sword 
from  sea  bard  shot.  1602  M  AKSTON  Ant.fy  Mel.  \,  Wks.  1856 
I.  16  Keen  lightning  shot  Through  the  U.u.k  howel.s  of  the 
quaking  ayre.  1632  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  l'ict.  \.  i,  And 
how  the  rising  Mornc,  That  shot  from  heav'n,  did  backe 
to  heaven  retourne.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  1700  The 
lambent  lightnings  shoot  Across  the  iky.  1829  Chapters 
t'hys.  Sci.  xvii.  201  The  water  will  shoot  forwards  within 
it.  1848  AVIOLN  Lays  Scott.  Cavaliers  (ir^g)  77  Thicker, 
thicker  grew  the  suann,  And  sharper  shot  the  rain.  1860 
TYNUALI.  Glac.  i.  ii.  12  The  heavier  mass.es ..  shout  forward 
like  descending  rockets.  1863  KAKIV..!  ',n\  u>  !i  eland  113 
The  Iluthera  shoots  over  a  rock  in  a  pretty  c.i-cad'-.  1864 
TENNYSON  A  Dedication  4  As  the  rapid  of  life  Shoots  to 
the  fall.  1889  CONAN  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  8a  The  weary 
creature  stumbled,  and  the  rider  came  perilously  near  to 
shooting  over  its  head.  1899  AllbtitCs  Syst,  Med.  \\.  244 
The  blood  at  once  shoots  in  from  the  arteries  with  great 
rapidity  and  distends  the  vessels. 

b.  Of  a  'star*  or  meteor:  To  dart  across  the 
sky.  Cf.  SHOOTING  STAR. 

r  1290  St.  Michael  517  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  314  Ase  ^e  mowe.. 
I-seoa  wonder  si3te,  Scheote  as  bei  i1  a  steorie  were  hi  \^- 
lofte  an  hei}.  1590  SHAKS.  Mias.  N.  \\.  i.  153  Certainc 
starres  shot  madly  from  their  Spheares,  To  heare  the  Sea 
maids  musicke.  1609  Ii.  JONSON  Masq.  Queens  Wks.  1616 
I-  954  Neuer  a  starre  yet  shot  ?  1630  DEKKER  -2nd  /'f.  Hon. 
H'h.  n.  i,  A  Starre  may  shoote,  not  fall.  1712  Port  Rape 
of  Lock  n.  82  The  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night.  1810 
SOUTHKY  Kehama  xn.  vii,  Gone  like.. A  star  that  shoots 
and  falls,  and  then  is  seen  no  more. 

C.  Of  light,  etc. :  To  be  emitted  in  rays,  to  dart. 
Also  with  advs.j  as  oitf,  tip.  Of  a  glance:  To 
dart. 


or  *shoat\  descending  from  OE.  scotian  to  shoot  (chiefly, 
with  arrows),  a  weak  verb  f.  the  ablaut-form  scot-  of  the  root 
(cf.  scot  SHOT  sl>.,  scota  shooter,  archer).  The  form  i(c)hute, 
prob.  representing  a  pronunciation  (fiut)  or  (Jiwt),  earlier  > 
perhaps  (Jut),  is  in  chronology  parallel  with  chuse\  the 
vowel  was  probably  in  some  dialects  the  regular  phonetic 
descendant  of  OE.  io  or  eO  when  preceded  by  (J).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Ben  Jonspn  (Grant,  xviii)  says  that  to 
pronounce  chcwse,  shevut,  'is  Scottish-like  '. 

The  OE.  pa.  t.  sc£at  is  normally  represented  by  the  isth  c. 
form  scheet  •>  the  contemporary  forms  tcket^  shaft  (i^th  c. 


1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  Ded.  (1726)  p.  v,  I  was  as  soon 
ensible  as  any  Man  of  that  Light,  when  it  was  but  just 
shooting  out,  and  beginning  to  travel  upwards  to  the 
Meridian.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  iv.  xviii,  There  shot  no 
glance  from  Ellen's  eye  To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the 
Tie.  1815  SCOTT  Talisnt.  xxli,  When  the  very  first  level 
ray  shot  glimmering  in  dew  along  the  surface  of  the  desert. 
1825  —  Betrothed  xvi,  A  gleam  of  anger  shot  along  his 
features.  1845  GOSSE  Ocean  iv.  (1849!  175  Not  a  cloud 
tempers  the  tierce  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  which  shoot 
directly  on  our  heads.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  E.\p.  xv.  (1856) 
in  From  these,  acicular  rays  shoot  out  in  every  direction. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xx.  137  [The  sun's]  rays,.. shot  more 
and  more  deeply  into  the  valley.  1908  R.  BAGOT  A.  Cuth- 
te-rt  iii.  27  From  the  north-eastern  horizon  broad  streams 
of  light  were  shooting  up  into  the  centre  of  the  heavens. 

d.  fig*    Of  thoughts,   etc. :    To  pass  suddenly 
intot  across  j  etc.  a  person*s  mind. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  307  He  could  none  other  but 
folowe  every  soodain  guerie  or  pangue  that  shotte  in  his 
braine.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  v,  A  thousand 
apprehensions  shot  athwart  her  busy  thought.  iSs6  SCOTT 
It'oodst.  xvii,  It  shot. .across  my  mind,  that  (etc.],  183* 
L.  HUNT  Sir  A*.  Esher  (1850)400  It  shot  across  me.  .that 
I  was  doing  the  very  thing  I  described  him  as  wishing  not 
to  be  done.  1843  LOVER  Handy  Andy  x\xv\\,  'Am  I  to 
see  nothing  but  the  evidences  of  death's  doing  ttm  night?* 
was  the  menial  question  which  shot  throufih  Edward's  over- 
wrought brain.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Rolf  Skirl.  II.  236  A  ray 
of  light  had  shot  into  his  mind. 

t  e.  Of  fluids,  tears,  blood,  etc. :  To  issue  sud- 
denly, stream  out.  Oi>s. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  in.  156  The  Scottis. .  With  suerdis 
schar  throuch  habergeons  full  gude,  Vpon  the  flouris  schot 
[ed.  1570  schot  out]  the  schonkan  blude,  Fra  hors  and  men 
throw  harnes  burnyst  beyne.  c  1470  Col.  •}•  Gaw.  639  Schjre 
teris  schot  fra  schalkis.  ll<id.  690  Fra  schatkis  schot  bchire 
blude  our  scheildis  so  schene. 

f.  Of  a  person's  feet :  To  slip  suddenly.  Now 
only  with  phrase  or  adv. 

c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  1547  Hys  fote  schett  and  he  felle  downe. 

U2 


SHOOT. 

1889  GRETTON   Memory's  Harkback   153  At  a  specially 
slippery  place  all  my  mare's  feet  shot  from  under  her. 

g.  Of  a  wall,  cliff,  etc.  :  To  fall  precipitately. 

1589  IVE  Pract.  Fortif.  21  But  the  discommoditie  a  wall 
receiueth  of  that  so  greate  scarpe,  is,  that  oft  times  through 
the  great  waight  of  the  top,  it  looseth  itfoote  and  shooteth. 
1754  T.  GARDNER  Hist.  Dunivich  93  The  Serges  playing 
against  the  Foot,  easily  undermines  the  Cliff,  wnich  shoots 
in  abundance. 

h.  Naut.  Of  ballast:    =  SHIFT  v.  21  c. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4)  s.  v.,  The  ballast  is  said  to  shoot, 
when  it  runs  from  one  side  of  the  Ship  to  the  other.  1711 
Milit.  fy  Sea  Diet.  (ed.  4),  The  Ballast  shoots:  That  is, 
runs  over  from  one  Side  to  the  other  ;  for  which  Reason  all 


kind  of  Grain  is  dangerous  Lading,  as  being  apt  to  shoot. 

TH  Sailor's  Word-bit,  s.v.,  The  ballast  s 
one  side. 


1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit,  s.v.,  The  ballast  shoots  on 

e  side. 

i.  Of  a  ball  :  To  move  with  accelerated  speed 
after  its  first  impingement  ;  esp.  in  Cricket.  Of  a 
bowled  ball  :  To  move  rapidly  close  to  the  ground 
after  pitching. 

1833  NYREN  Yng.  Cricketer's  Tutor  29  When  you  see  the 
ball  shoot,  play  the  bat  back  as  near  to  the  wicket  as  possible. 
1851  LILLYWHITE  C«H&  Cricketers  15  Try  every  manoeuvre 
to  make  the  ball  twist  and  shoot  after  it  touches  the  ground. 
1873  BENNETT  &  CAVENDISH  Billiards  371  The  effect  of 
which  ['  side  ']  is  to  make  it  shoot  .  .  as  soon  as  it  touches  the 
cushion.  1888  A.  G.  STEEL  Cricket  (Badm.  Libr.)  184  The 
ball  which,  after  the  pitch,  never  rises,  but  shoots  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground  .  .  is  commonly  called  a  '  shooter  '.  1901 
R.  H.  LYTTELTON  Cricket  %  Golfy.  A  ball  pitching  on  that 
spot  would  sometimes  shoot,  sometimes  hang. 

j.  To  shoot  on  :  in  immaterial  sense,  to  make 
rapid  progress. 

1871  GREEN  Lett.  (1901)  281  My  physical  strength  has    I 
shot  on  wonderfully. 

2.  Of  a  person  or  living  thing  :  To  pass  swiftly 
and  suddenly  from  one  place  to  another  ;  to  precipi- 
tate oneself,  rush,  dart.  Also  with  ad  vs.,  esp.  out. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xxi.  7  Petrus-.scet  [Vulg.  mi  sit 
se]  innan  sae.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7455  His  folc 


hym  schete,  With  swerdes  and  with  launses  grete.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  IX.  387  Arayit  weill  in  all  Ins  geir,  [he) 
Schot  in  the  dik.  Ibid.  xi.  596  For  sum  vald  schut  out  of 
thar  rout.  ('1380  Sir  Feruntb.  3962  \Vy)j  is  ri^t  hond  ban 
blessede  he  hym,  And  bo}  be  ryuere  were  styf  &  grym,  Wyb 
bobe  hprs  in  a  schet.  1x1400  Sir  Beues  (Sutherl.  MS.)  2388 
losianintobecaueganshete.  ci^ooDestr.  Trey  5933  He. . 
Shot  thurgh  the  sheltrons,shentof  be  pepull.  14..  Sir  Beues 
(Camb.  MS.)  1811  Beues  smot  is  hors,  bat  he  can  shete  In 
to  be  se.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  4598  Into  the  thikkest 
anoon  he  shet  Ful  redilie  with  his  swerd  draw  To  make  wey 
for  his  felow.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  552  Rycht  stark 
he  was,  and  in  to  souir  ger,  Bauldly  he  schott  amang  thai 
men  of  wer.  1615  MARKHAM  Pleas.  Princ.  ii.  (1635)  n 
This  Corke.. will  float  till  the  hooke  be  fastned,  and  that 
the  Fish  beginneth  to  shut  away  with  the  bayte.  1666 
DRYDEN  A  nn.  Mirab.  cviii,  She  [the  eagle]  stops,  and  listens, 
and  shoots  forth  again.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  498  F^ 
A  lively  young  fellow  in  a  fustian  jacket  shot  by  me.  1748 
RICHARDSON  ClarissaVl.  258  She  shot  to  the  stairs-head  to 
receive  him.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xx,  The  Scot  shot 
back  to  the  castle  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xlv,  Animated  with  a  ray  of  hope, 
the  child  shot  on  before  her  grandfather.  1853  WHVTE 
MELVILLE  Digby  Grand  x.\\,  Captain  Black  judiciously  lets 
him  out  for  a  few  strides,  and  snoots  forward  some  five  or 
six  lengths  in  front  of  his  companions.  1871  L.  STEPHEN 
Playgr.  Eur.  v.  (1894)  114  We  shot  out  of  the  long  tunnel . . 
and  descended  into  the  valley.  1877  MARY  M.  GRANT  Sun- 
Maid  ii,  Finally  they  shot  round  a  sharp  corner. 

t  b.  To  rush  on  or  upon  (with  intent  to  attack 
or  devour).  Obs. 

a  1300  Havelok  1838  pey  drowen  ut  swerdes,  ful  god  won, 
And  shoten  on  him,  so  don  on  bere  Dogges,  bat  wolden 
him  to-tere.  Ibid,  2431  The  Kinges  men  hwan  he  bat  sawe, 
Scuten  on  hem,  heye  and  lowe,  And  euerilk  fot  of  hem 
slowe.  c  1330  Arth.  fy  Merl.  3868  per  mi^t  men  se  (?e  baners 
roten,  pe  stedes  forb  wel  ;ern  schoten.  1338  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron,  (1725)  94  Opon  be  rode  he  schete.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  vn,  390  He  suld  schute  on  hym  sodanly. 
c.  To  slide  down  a  slope  at  full  speed, 
1738  GRAY  Tasso  19  Swift  shoots  the  Village-maid  in 
rustic  pjay.  .adown  the  shining  way.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac. 
i.  xxvii.  216  Once,  while  shooting  down  a  slope,  he  in- 
cautiously allowed  a  foot  to  get  entangled. 

3.  Of  a  vessel  (hence  of  its  commander  or  crew)  : 
To  move  swiftly  in  a  certain  direction.  To  shoot 
to:  to  *  shoot  *  into  the  desired  position.  (Cf.  sense 
12  b.) 

c  1400  Destr.  7V<7y  6033  Thaire  shippis  in  sheltronsshotton 
to  lond.  1579  T.  STEVENS  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  161  Our 
Pilot. .thinking  himselfe  to  haue  wind  at  will,  shot  so  nigh 
the  land,  that  [etc.].  1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev. 
Late  Voy.  i.  23, 1  concluded  we  had  shot  past  Port  Desier 
Harbour  in  the  Fog.  1716  GAY  Trivia  n.  167  She  down- 
ward glides,  Lights  in  r  leet-ditch,  and  shoots  beneath  the 
tides.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  v,  She  fired  three  guns  as  a 
salute.. and  then  shot  away  rapidly  before  the  wind.  1849 
M.  ARNOLD  Mod.  Sappho  34  'Tis..the  boat,  shooting  round 
by  the  trees  !  1850  SCORESBY  Ckeever's  Whaltm.  Adv.  xii. 
(1859)  178  We  shot  past  him  like  a  meteor.  1856  Miss 
WARNER  Hills  Shatemuc  viii,  Again  clearing  the  rocks  the 
little  boat.,  shot  off  down  the  stream.  1887  GOODE,  etc.  Fish. 
Indnstr.  U,  S.  iv.  132  When  speaking  another  vessel  it  is 
customary  to  pass  by  her  stern  and  shoot  to  alongside  of  her. 
b.  To  shoot  ahead",  of  a  vessel,  to  increase 
speed  suddenly,  so  as  to  pass  accompanying  or 
competing  vessels  ;  hence  Jig-.  Also,  to  be  carried 
forward  by  momentum. 
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1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  I.  ii.  20  Brace  too  the  Fore- 
top-sail,  that  we  may  not  shoot  ahead.  1840  DICKENS  Sk. 
Yng.  Couples  29  We  were  suffered  to  shoot  a-head,  while 
the  second  boat  followed  ingloriously  in  our  wake.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  A  ship  shoots  ahead  in  stays. 

4.  trans.  With  obj.  denoting  what  is  passed 
through,  over,  or  under  by  '  shooting ' :  (a)  To 
pass  quickly  under  (a  bridge)  in  a  boat ;  (6)  to 
descend  (a  rapid  or  cataract)  swiftly  in  a  boat  or 
other  vessel ;  so  to  shoot  a  river ;  (c)  to  '  coast ' 
down  (a  hill)  in  cycling ;  (rf)  nonce-use,  to  pass 
swiftly  over  (a  distance). 

(a)  1570  FOXE  A.  <?•  M,  (ed.  2)  2290/1  They  could  not 
shoote  the  Bridge.  1617  MORVSON  I  tin.  i.  74  Having  shot 
two  or  three  small  bridges.. we  came  to  the  Village  Li/za- 
fustna.  1679  ALSOP  Melins  Inq.  n.  i.  179  To  withdraw  from 
Apparent  Duty  for  fear  of  uncertain  Danger  is  but  like  his, 
that  would  not  shoot  the  Bridge,  because  it  might  fall  on's 
Head.  1729  FIELDING  Author's  Farce  in,  When  one  day, 
among  other  frolics,  our  ship's-crew  shooting  the  bridge, 
the  boat  oversee.  1835  MARRYAT  J.  Faithful  vi,  In  half 
an  hour  I  had  shot  Putney  Bridge.  1877  FOLEY  Rec.  Eng. 
Prmiince  S.  jf.  I.  496  note,  This  was  the  old  London 
Bridge. . .  It  was  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  '  shoot '  the 
arches  when  it  was  running. 

trans/.  1706  E.  WARD  Hud.  Rediv.  I.  iv.  3,  I  shot  the 
Porch  that  bears  the  Name  of  good  king  Lud. 

(It)  1613  R.  HARCOURT  Voy.  Guiana  49  Wee  turned  downe 
the  riuer,  shooting  the  ouerfalles  with  more  celerity  then 
when  wee  came  vp.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  n.  i.  141  The 
Boat,  .sometimes  shoots  the  Cataract.  1703  La  Hontans 
Voy.  N.  Anier.  I.  143  Another  River.. has  six  or  seven 
Water.falls  that  we  commonly  shoot.  1776  C.  CARROLL  in 
Kate  Rowland  Life  (1898)  I.  393  All  our  batteaux  which 
shoot  the  rapids  and  go  down  the  Sorel  to  Chamblay.  1829 
SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  II.  18  It  must  have  been  a  grand 
sight  to  have  seen  them  shoot  the  falls  !  1861  HUGHES  Taut 
Brcnmi  at  Ox/,  ii,  There  were  probably  not  three  men . .  who 
would  have  dared  to  shoot  the  lasher  in  a  skiff  in  its  then 
state.  1872  SCHELE  DE  VERE .Americanisms  io4The..voya- 
geurs . .  prefer . .  shooting  a  river,  that  is  to  say,  dashing  over 
the  rapids  in  the  swift  current.  1877  BLACK  Green  fast. 
xxxiv,  You  would  have  fancied  that  Bell  had.. spent  her 
life  in  shooting  rapids. 

fig.  1841  DE  QUINCEY  Cicero  Wks.  1858  VII.  326  A  man 
might  shoot  a  whole  series  of  divorces,  still  refunding  the 
last  dowry,  but  still  replacing  it  with  a  better. 

(c)  1878  Athletic  World  3  May  57/2  Mr.  Godlee.  .having 
..taken  a  header  while  shooting  a  hill  with  legs  over  the 
handles  [of  his  cycle]. 

(<fl  1898  MEREDITH  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  26  Who.. Spurred  a 
blood-mare  immeasurably  fleet  To  shoot  the  transient 
leagues  in  a  passing  wink. 

b.  Naut.  To  succeed  in  sailing  through  (a 
dangerous  strait,  passage,  gulf,  etc.).  Hence  to 
shoot  the  gulf  (fig.)  :  proverbially  for  any  daring 
enterprise.  (See  GOLF  ;b.  2  c.) 

The  fig.  phrase  appears  to  have  originally  had  reference 
to  sense  i  of  GULF  sb.,  but  prob.  was  often  associated  rather 
with  sense  2  or  4. 

1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  xii.  95  Sir  Francis  Drake 
told  me,  that  having  shott  the  Straites,  a  storme  tooke  him 
first  at  North-west.  1628  GAULE  Pract.  Theories  (1629)  319 
So  neither  will  I  feare  to  shoot  that  great  Gulfe.  c  1645 
[see  GULF  so.  2  c].  1682  WHELER  Journ.  Greece  i.  28  We 
stood  out  to  Sea,  that  we  might  shoot  the  Gulph  of  Londrin. 
1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thcvenofs  Trav.  n.  173  Ships  some- 
times shoot  that  passage.  1751  R.  PALTOCK  P.  Wilkins 
xi.  (1884)  I.  107,  I  never  had  one  hour's  rest  together  since 
I  shot  the  gulf  till  this.  1773  Cook's  ist  Voy.  in.  v.  in 
Hawkesw.  Voy.  III.  606  While  we  were  shooting  this  gulph, 
our  soundings  were  from  thirty  to  seven  fathom. 

fo.  To  shoot  the  pit :  of  a  fighting  cock,  to  rush 
out  of  the  cockpit  from  cowardice.  Often  Jig.  Obs. 

1675  [see  PIT  so.1  5!.  1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens 
No.  31  (1713)  I.  204  Two  or  three  more  such  stroaks  will 
make  them  shoot  the  Pit.  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  n.  v.  r  19 
(1740)  327  Which  made  the  whole  Party  shoot  the  Pit  and 
retire,  as  not  caring  to  be  pointed  at  with  ill-favoured 
Reflections. 

d.  To  shoot  the  moon  :    to  remove  household 
goods  by  night  in  order  to  avoid  seizure  for  rent. 
(Cf.  the  older  phrase  in  SHOVE  v.  10  c.) 

1836  Comic  Almanack  Sept.  (1870)  63  And  lack-a-dayl 
here's  Quarter  Day;  It  always  comes  too  soon  ;  So  we  by 
night  must  take  our  flight,  For  we  must  shoot  the  moon^ ! 
1844  ALB.  SMITH  Mr.  Ledbury  iii,  Gradually  moving  all  his 
things  away,  and  shooting  the  moon  to  a  friend's  lodging. 
1882  BBSAOT  All  Sorts  iv,  I  let  his  houses... I  warned  him 
when  shooting  of  moons  seemed  likely. 

e.  Racing.  To  dash  past  (a  competitor).     To 
be  shot  on  the  post :  see  quot.  1897. 

1868  field  n  July  29/2  Cannon. .just  managed,  after  a 
fine  specimen  of  riding  between  the  two,  to  shoot  Fordham 
by  a  head.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  62/1  (Athletics)  A  man  is 
said  to  be  '  shot  on  the  post '  when  a  competitor  just  dashes 
by  him  as  he  eases  for  the  finish,  or  falls  from  exhaustion. 

5.  intr.  Of  a  pain :  To  pass  in  a  sudden 
paroxysm  along  the  nerves ;  to  dart.  Hence  of 
a  part  of  the  body,  a  wound,  etc. :  To  have  darting 
pains. 

ri  1000  [see  SHOOTING ///.a.  3].  i6oaMARSTON  Antonio's 
Rev.  iv.  i,  I  should  want  sense  to  feele  The  stings  of  anguish 
shoot  through  every  vaine.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple, 
Misery  viii,  These  preachers  make  His  head  to  shoot  and 
ake.  1667  DRYDEN  &  DAVENANT  Tempest  v.  ii,  Alas  !  1  feel 
the  cold  air  come  to  me  ;  My  wound  shoots  worse  than 
ever.  1718  POPE  Iliad  xvl.  638  Pierc'd  with  Pain,  That 
thrills  my  Arm  and  shoots  thro'  ev'ry  Vein.  1818-20  E. 
THOMPSON  Nosologia  (ed.  3)  198  Pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidnies,  often  shooting  along  the  course  of  the  ureter.  1875 
W.  S.  GILBERT  Tom  Cobb  n,  O'Fi.  Ye  wouldn't  have  a  major- 
gineral  with  corns  that  couldn't  shoot  1  1895  R.  W.  CHAM- 
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BERS  King  in  Yellow  (1909)  148  Then  again  something 
struck  my  ankle,  and  a  sharp  pain  shot  through  me.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  742  The  pain  may  dart  and  shoot. 

b.jfr- 

161 1  and  Maiden* $  Trag.  (Malone  Soc.)  860  His  very  name 
shootes  like  a  feaver  throughe  me.  1786  BURNS  Vision,  n. 
xvi,  When  youthful  Love,  warm-blushing,  strong,  Keen- 
shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along,  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  L 
A  pang  of  hopeless  love  visibly  shooting  through  him,  ana 
flashing  out  in  his  face.  1869  LECKY  Europ.  Mor.  I.  Hi.  492 
One  brief  spasm  [of  persecution]  indeed.. shot  through  the 
long  afflicted  Church  of  Asia  Minor.  1895  R.  W.  CHAMBERS 
King  in  \'ellow  (1909)  238  A  pang  of  homesickness  shot 
through  him. 

6.  Of  a  plant,  bud,  etc.  :  To  emerge  from  the 
soil  (also  with  ;//)  or  from  the  stem,  etc.;  to 
sprout,  grow. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  338/2  To  Schute  as  come  dose  [v.r.  Schott 
os  come  dose],  spicare.  1523-34  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  21  Let 
hym  beware,  that  he  trede  not  to  moche  vppon  the  corne, 
and  specyaHye  after  it  is  shotte.  1583  MELBANCKE  Philo- 
timus  F  ij  b,  The  greene  blade  that  shooteth  too  earely  is 
soone  bitt  with  a  black  frost,  1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect. 
Script.  60  Others  imagin'd  they  shooted  out  of  trees.  1678 
MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  vi.  108  The  Bough  or  Branch  that 
shoots  out  of  the  Trunk  of  a  Tree.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  i. 
7  A  Wild,  where  weeds  and  flow'rs  promiscuous  shoot. 
1779  Mirror  No.  61  There  they  [plants]  have  room  to  shoot 

i    out  at   will.     1830   Kyle  Farm   Rep.   39   in   Libr.    Use/. 

1  Knew!.,  Husb.  Ill,  Rib  grass.. puts  out  its  foliage  very 
early..,  and  as  it  is  always  shot  before  they  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  pasture,  it  is  rather  injurious.  1834  YOUATT 
Cattle  566  Fungus  shooted  up.  1847  W.  C.  L.  MARTIN 
Ox  40/2  When  the  spring  grass  is  beginning  to  shoot  luxuri- 
antly. 1866  SHUCKARD  Brit.  Bees  223  A  thick  and  pro- 
digious quantity  of  the  common  mustard  plant  shot  up. 

b./^. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  xi.  26  That  faire  City,  wherein 
make  abode  So  many  learned  impes,  that  shoote  abrode, 
And  with  their  braunches  spred  all  Britany.  1663  PATRICK 
Parab.  Pilgr.  xii.  (1687)  74  All  these  grow  upon  this  single 
root,  or  rather  are  but  Love  shooting  forth  in  divers 
shapes.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  1149  Delightful  task  !  to 
rear  the  tender  thought,  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  166  f  12  When  we  find 
worth  faintly  shooting  in  the  shades  of  obscurity,  we  may 
let  in  light  and  sunshine  upon  it.  1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  II.  281  Chanty,  though  shooting  most  vigorously  from 
rational  self-love,  yet,  when  perfectly  formed,  has  no  tinc- 
ture remaining  of  the  parent  root.  1825  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n. 
Superann.  Man  (end>,  They  tell  me,  a  certain  cum  dignitate 
air,  which  has  been  buried  so  long  with  my  other  good 
parts,  has  begun  to  shoot  forth  in  my  person. 

c.  Of  parts  of  animal  bodies,  teeth,  hair,  morbid 
growths. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  403  The  rift  being  closed  in 
the  top,  draw  him  [the  horse]  betwixt  the  haire  and  the 
hooue  with  a  hot  yron  ouerthwart  that  place,  to  the  intent 
that  the  hooue  may  shoote  al  whole  downeward.  1739 
S.  SHARP  Ofer.  Surg.  Introd,  31  When  the  Surface  of  the 
Ulcer  begins  to  yield  thick  Matter,  and  little  Granulations 
of  red  Flesh  shoot  up.  1753  J.  BARTLET  Gentl.  Farriery 
xxv.  226  This  last,  applied  early,  will  prevent  a  fungus,  or 

?roud  flesh,  from  shooting  out.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Gcog, 
.  206  Sea  Cow  tusks,  which  shoot  from  the  upper  jaw.  1799 
UNDERWOOD  Dis.  Childhood  (ed.  4)  I.  189  From.,  the  very 
first  shooting  of  the  teeth  within  the  jaw.  1826  S.  COOPER 
First  Lines  Surg.  (ed.  5)  326  The  hairs  fall  off,  and  when 
they  grow  again,  they  shoot  in  a  wrong  direction. 

7.  To  put  forth  buds  or  shoots,  as  a  plant;  to 
germinate,      f  Formerly  often  with  advs.,  forth, 
out  (const,  with,  into} ;  also  transf.  of  an  animal, 
to  put  out  limbs. 

cis6o  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxxv.  ii  He  sail  haiff 
brute,  as  tre  on  rute  Endlang  the  rever  plantit ;  To  burge 
and  schute,  and  sail  gif  frutt  In  tyme,  as  God  hes  grantit. 
1607  WALK  INCTON  Opt.  Glass  10  They  neither  shotte  out 
I  right,  nor  hardly  have  any  blowne  blossoms.  16x1  BIBLE 
Lnke  xxi.  30  Behold  the  figge  tree,  and  all  the  trees,  Whan 
they  now  shoot  foorth,  [etc.].  1627  HAKEWILL  Afo(.(l6yd 
303  When  it  sprang  up  Proserpina,  Nodolus  when  it  shut 
into  a  blade.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  439  Shooting 
out  with  Legs,  and  imp'd  with  Wings,  The  Grubs  proceed  to 
Bees  with  pointed  Stings.  1710  W.  KING  Heathen  Gods  xiii. 
(1722)53  The  Cypress  Tree,  .when  cut  down,  never  shoots 
again.  1713  ADDISON  Guardian  No.  156  F6  The  Corn  that  is 
laid  up  by  Ants  would  shoot  under  Ground,  if  those  Insects 
did  not  take  care  to  prevent  it.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav. 
(i  760)  iv.  447  1 1  is  the  property  both  of  the  walnut  and  olive- 
tree,  that  after  a  severe  frost  they  shoot  out  with  fresh  vigour. 
1773  Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  398  As  I  could  not  directly  con- 
trive a  total  section  of  this  large  species  [of  Sea-Anemone], 
I  tried  it  upon  the  young  ones  ;  and  these  shooted  out  again 
after  the  operation.  1786  ABERCROMBIE  Card.  Assist.  212 
Always  cut  close,  not  leaving  any  stump  to  shoot  again. 
c  1793  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IX.  744/1  Plants  stript  of  any  of 
their  leaves,  cannot  shoot  vigorously.  1877  JEFFERIES 
Gamekeeper  at  H.  VL  (1890)  145  For  although  furze  and 
fern  soon  shoot  again,  yet  animal  life  is  not  so  quickly 
repaired.  1908  [Miss  E.  FOWLER]  Betiv.  Trent  $  Ancholme 
362  They  shoot,  and  bud,  and  their  tendrils  and  branches 
reach  far  around. 
b.  transf. 

1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  16  F  2  The  young  People  of  both 
Sexes  are  so  wonderfully  apt  to  shoot  out  into  long  Swords, 
sweeping  Trains,  bushy  Head-dresses.  I791  H.  WALPOLK 
Let.  to  Miss  Mary  Berry  8  June,  Bath  shoots  out  into  new 
crescents,  circuses,  squares  every  year. 

8.  To  increase  rapidly   in  growth  (sometimes, 
with   inclusion   of  sense   6,  to  sprout  and  grow 
rapidly) ;  to  advance  to  maturity.   Now  only  with 
up  or  equivalent  adv.  or  phrase  :  To  grow  quickly 
tall,  '  spring  up  '  to  a  height  (said  of  plants,  young 
persons,  buildings,  etc. ;  also  of  immaterial  things). 

1538  AuoLEYin  Lett.  Supp.  Monast.  (Camden)246  He  [the 
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infant  prince]  shotyth  owt  in  length.  1577  GRANGE  Golden 
Aphrod,  L  iij|  Intermingled  with  all  kinde  of  sweete  and 
fragrant  floures,  the  growth  whereof  shotte  vp  in  heigth 
aboue  the  lower  grasse.  .two  foote.  1607  CHAPMAN  Bitssy 
d'Ambois  ill.  i,  Great  D'Ambois  (Fortunes  proud  mushrome 
shot  vp  in  a  night).  1621  FLETCHER  Wild  Goose  Chase  i. 
iii,  I  am  none  of  those  that,  when  they  shoot  to  ripeness, 
Do  what  they  can  to  break  the  boughs  they  grew  on.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  653  Such  Trees,  .are  (commonly)  Trees  that 
shoot  vp  much.  1654  J.  SHEFFIELD  Rising  Sun  259  As 
there  is  in  all  dying  or  departed  persons  a  great  shooting  in 
their  stature  observed  ;  so  is  there  in  the  soul  much  more. 
The  least  Infant  shoots  in  the  instant  of  Dissolution  to  that 
perfect  knowledge  of  God.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  98  p  i 
About  ten  Years  ago  it  [ladies'  head-dress]  shot  up  to  a  very 
great  Height.  1721  AMHHRST  Terrs  Fit.  No.  n  (1754)  51 
The  sumptuous  edifices  which  of  late  years  have  shot  up  in 
Oxford.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  55  p  n  Having,  she 
said,  never  seen  any  body  shoot  up  so  much  at  my  age.  1812 
Ann.  Reg.)  Gen.  Hist.  109/2  They  ought  not  to  tax  Ireland 
as  this  country — she  was  shooting,  and,  if  not  oppressed( 
would  come  to  maturity.  1818  Miss  FERRIER  Marriage  \\. 
iii,  A  perfect  dwarf.. till  she  took  a  shooting. ..  But  she'll 
shoot  no  more.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiii,  I  have  often 
..seen  a  raw  young  fellow,  shoot  up  after  his  first  fight,  from 
a  dwarf  into  a  giant-queller.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889) 

I.  39  Our  commercial  relations  with  the  Baltic  cities,  .soon 
shot  up  into  one  of  our  leading  national  objects.     1862  Miss 
BRADUON  Lady  Audley  xv,  Four  or  five  bare  and  over- 
grown  poplars,    that   had   shot   up   too  rapidly   for   their 
strength.     1880  MRS.  RIDDKLL  Myst.  Palace  Card,  ix,  She 
had  shot  up  into  a  woman  all  in  a  minute.     1905  L.  WHIBLKY 
Companion  to  Grk.  Studies  ii.  §  2.  70  Tragedy  had  not  yet 
passed  Us  prime  when  the  old  comedy  shot  up  to  maturity. 

b.  conjugated  with  to  be.  Also  in  pa.  pple., 
(well}  shot  in  years  (rare),  advanced  in  life. 

1530  PALSGR.  705/1  Se  howe  this  come  is  shotte  up  within 
this  senyght.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Rrasm.  Par.  Hel>.  xi. 
24-26  After  he  was  shotte  vp  towardes  mannes  state.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  vi.  19  Well  shot  in  yeares  he  seem'd. 
c  1610  ll^oirien  Saints  So  This  happie  branch  of  that  vertuous 
stemine  being  shott  vp  beyond  infancie,  began  to  attempt 
workes  of  maturitie.  1799  HT.  LEE  Canierb.  T.t  Poet's  T. 
(ed.  2)  I.  48  Little  Henry  was  now  shot  up  beyond  his  years. 
1886  BURTON  Arab.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  I.  176  The  Wazir  of 
Bassorah,  a  man  shot  in  years. 

f  C.  To  shoot  tip  (with  complement)  ;  To  become 
by  sudden  growth.  Obs. 

1692  DRYDEN  Cleomenes  i.  i.  4  Let  me  but  live  to  shadow 
this  young  Plant,  From  Elites  and  Storms ;  He'll  soon 
shoot  up  a  Heroe. 

9.  Of  a   solution  :   To  produce  crystals.     Also 
said  of  the  crystals.     Of  a  salt :    To  crystallize 
from  solution  or  evaporation.    [So  G.  schiessen.~\ 

?  a  1626  MEVEREL  in  Bacott's  Physiol.  Rent.  Baconiana 
(1679)  I2(>  If  tne  Menstruum  be  overcharged, .. the  Metals 
will  shoot  into  certain  Crystals,  1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes 
<y  Qual.  Wks.  1772  III.  54  The  exact  and  curious  figures, 
in  which  vitriol  and  other  salts  are  wont  to  shoot.  1670 
W.  CLARKE  Nat.  Hist.  Nitre  7  Nitre  shoots  long  in  Needles, 
but  Salt  shoots  in  tesseraSj  or  squares,  a  1697  AUBKEY 
Surrey  (1718)  IV.  57  There  is  also  here  a  Boyhng-House, 
where  the  Salt- Pet  re  is  made,  and  shoots.  173*  Hist. 
Litteraria  IV.  55  This  Solution,  when  rich,  shoots  into  a 
Vitriol  by  standing.  1789  A.  CRAWFORD  in  Med.  Commun. 

II.  355  A  solution  of  the. .salt  shoots  by  evaporation  into 
thin  octagonal  plates.     1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II. 
272  Crystals  again  shoot  as  the  solution  cools. 

b.  trans.  To  form  (crystals) ;  of  a  solution,  to 
deposit  in  the  form  of  crystals.  Also  reft.  &ndpass.t 
to  crystallize;  in  wider  sense,  of  a  substance,  to 
assume  some  definite  form  by  internal  movement. 

i66a  MERRETT  tr.  Wen's  Art  of  Glass  \.  5  Till  you  see  it 
thicken,  and  shoot  its  salt.  1688  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XVII.  795  Parts  of  natural  Rock  shot  in  those  Figures. 
1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  172  Tis  usual  to  meet 
with  the  very  same  Metall  or  Mineral,  naturally  shot  into 
quite  different  Figures.  1719  HAUKSBEE  Phys.-Mech.  Exper. 
(ed.  2)  Supol.  258  The  various  Forms  the  new  made  Ice  had 
shot  it  self  into.  1732  Hist.  Litteraria  IV.  23  It  shoots  a 
Tartar  by  standing.  It  has  a  vinous  Taste. 

10.  intr.  To   project,  jut  out ;    to   extend  in  a 
particular  direction.     Often  with  advs.,  esp.  out. 
f  Of  a  road(OE.)  :  To  go  in  a  particular  direction. 

c  looo  ^ELFRIC  Gen.  xxiv.  62  Eode  Isaac  on  bam  weje,  be 
scytt  to  bam  pjjtte.  1387  TREVISA//^^«  (Rolls)  I.  305  pe 
ilond  Corsica  is  cornered  wib  many  forlondes  schetyngc 
\Caxton  stretchyng]  in  to  the  see.  1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus 
i.  56  b,  The  partition  of  the  walles  made  by  the  intercourse 
of  y»  riuer,  shootes  vppon  the  bankes  on  eyther  syde.  1607 
B.  N.  C.  Documents  (MS.)  Bundle  A  3.  f.  19,  3  half  acres  of 
Krrable  land,  .shouting  South  and  North.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  183  That  Region  [Cornwall] .  .shooteth 
out  farthest  into  the  West.  Ibid.  542  The  shore  shutteth 
forth  with  a  mighty  swelling  bent  into  the  German  Sea. 
1679  in  J.  C.  Blomfield  Heyfrrddfyi)  85  A  land  by  Oxford 
wayside  shooting  north  and  south.  1684  T.  BURNET  Theory 
Earth  i.  ix.  1 10  The  Promontories  and  Capes  shoot  into  the 
Sea.  1688  BUNVAN  Heavenly  Footman  (1886)  155  Though 
the  way  to  heaven  be  but  one,  yet  there  are  many  crooked 
lanes  and  by-paths  shoot  down  upon  it,  as  I  may  say.  1700 
J.  BROME  Trav.  Eng.  245  From  hence  the  Shore, after  several 
crooked  flexures,  shooteth  forth  into  the  Sea.  1705  ADDISON 
Italy^  Tirol  532  This  long  Valley  of  the  Tirol  lyes  enclp&'d 
on  all  Sides  by  the  Alps,  tho'  its  Dominions  shoot  out  into 
several  Branches  that  lye  among  the  Breaks  and  Hollows  of 
the  Mountains.  1716  in  W.  Wing  Ann.  Steeple  Aston  (187$) 
54  And  one  other  land  shooting  into  Oxford  way.  1759  in 
Q.  Jrnl.  Economics  (1907)  Nov.  79  Where  the  furlong  shoots 
up  the  brook  to  be  mownded  by  the  two  outside  hides.  1815 
ELPHINSTONE /!<:<:.  Ca»£«/ (1842)  I.  137  The  next  branch., 
shoots  out  from  the  south-eastern  side  of  SufTaid  Coh.  1831 
SCOTT  C/.  Robt.  xxvh'i,  Where  the  private  gardens.. shot 
down  upon  and  were  bounded  by  the  glassy  waters.  1847 
W.  C.  L.  MARTIN  Ox  58/1  The  horns.. first  sweeping  out- 
wards  and  downwards,  shot  forward  at  the  points. 
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b.  With  up  or  equivalent  phrase :  To  extend 
vertically  upwards;  to  tower,  *  rise*  into  the  air. 

1648  HEXMAM  11.  s.  v.  Schieten,  In  de  locht  Schiefen,  To 
Shoote  up  into  the  Alre  or  Sky.  17*6  SWIFT  Gulliver  in. 
iii,  One  even  regular  plate  of  adamant,  shooting  up  to  the 
height  of  about  two  hundred  yards.  1757  W.  WILKIR  Epi~ 
goniad\\\.  213  A  promontory. .Whose  rocky  brow. .Shoots 
nigh  into  the  air.  1810  SCOTT  Ltuiy  of  L.  i.  xi,  Many  a  rocky 
pyramid,  Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell.  1851  MAYN^REID 
Scalp  Hunters  xxxv,  Mountains,  whose  tops  shot  heaven- 
ward in  fantastic  forms  and  groupings.  1871  L.  STEPHEN 
Playgr.  Eur.  iii.  (1894)  79  We  could  see.  .the  sharp  pyramid 
of  the  Finsteraarhorn  shooting  upwards.  1878  SMILES  Robt. 
Dick  i.  3  It  shoots  up  into  a  tall  rocky  point. 

II.  To  send  forth,  esp.  swiftly  or  by  sudden 
impulse. 

Some  of  the  senses  under  this  head  are  in  modern  use 
often  coloured  by  the  specific  sense  21. 

1L  trans.  To  throw  suddenly  or  with  violence. 
Also  with  advs.,  out,  down,  etc.  Obs.  exc.  as 
transf.  from  sense  2 1 . 

c  1075  O.  E.  Ckron.  (Cott.  MS.)  an.  1040,  He  let  drajan 
up  ba:ne  deadan  Harald  &  hine  on  fen  sceotan.  c  1205  LAV. 
5081  He  scan  {c  1275  caste]  his  riche  sceld  feor  ut  in  bene 
feld.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21043  Pat  Imperur  wend  (John]  to 
mat  In  a  tun  was  welland  hut  FHd  of  oyle  he  did  him 
schott,  But  nober  him  harmd,  hefd  ne  fott.  a  1340  HAM  POLE 
Ps.  cxxxv.  15  And  he  shot  out  pharao  and  his  vertu  in  the 
reed  see.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xxvii.  (Mac/tor)  981  Sud- 
danly  bai  ware  all  deide,  &.  schot  in  till  gong  btinkand. 
i  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1408  PC  Grekes. .  Shottyn  into  shippes 
all  be  shene  godis.  '1450  METHAM  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.)  37/993 
The  sperehed  lefft  in  hys  brayn,  And  so  schet  hym  oner  his 
hors  on  the  pleynne  Dede.  1533  BELLENUEN  Livy  v.  xxiii. 
(S.T.S.)  II.  225  The  gaule  be  his  pride  &  Insolence  schot 
in  his  swerde  in  be  leif  of  be  ballance.  1600  Reg.  Privy 
Counc.  Scot.  VI.  129  [They]  maist  dispilfullie  expcllit  and 
schoit  him  oute  of  the  said  kirkyaird  be  the  schoulderis. 
1600  Ginvrie's  Conspiracy  C  i  b,  He  tooke  the  said  Maister 
Alexander  by  the  shoulders,  and  shotte  him  down  the  staire  ; 
who  was  no  sooner  shotte  out  at  the  doore,  but  [etc.].  1700 
DRVDExOviefsJfet.  1.930  The  liquid  Air  his  moving  Pinions 
wound,  And,  in  the  moment,  shoot  him  on  the  ground.  1835 
DICKENS  S&.  Bozt  Making  a  JVV.  of  it,  [They]  found  them, 
selves  shot  with  astonishing  swiftness  into  the  road  [out  of 
the  theatre].  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  xxvi.  107  A 
more  fractious  horse. .had  finally  shot  him  over  his  head. 

b.  To  empty  out  (gold,  grain,  earth,  etc.)  by 
overturning  or  tilling  the  receptacle ;  to  dump 
(rubbish)  ;  to  send  (goods,  debris,  etc.)  down  an 
inclined  plane  or  *  shoot'.  Also,  to  discharge  the 
contents  of,  empty  (a  sack)  by  overturning.  Often 
with  adv.,  as  down,  out. 

« 1400  Sir  Perc.  2114  Percevelle.  .schott  owte  alle  the 
golde.  c  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  Princ.  4248  What  doth 
pan  bis  fel  man  &  right  prudent,  But  out  bis  golde  on  a 
tippet  hath  shotte,  That  in  be  bagges  lefte  bere  no  grotte. 
159*  GREENE  Conny  Catch,  22  There  at  the  back  gate  [he] 
causeth  him  to  vnloade,  and,  as  they  say,  shoot  the  coles 
down.  1604  N.  F.  Fruiterers  Secrets  13  Also  haue  a  care, 
that  they  be  poured  or  shot  downe  very  gently,  laying 
euery  sort  by  themselues.  Ibid.  18  Haue  a  great  care  also 
in  shooting  or  pouring  them  out.  171*  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  511  F3  Upon  opening  the  Sack,  a  little  old  Woman 
popped  her  Head  out  of  it ;  at  which  the  Adventurer  was 
in  so  great  a  Rage,  that  he  was  going  to  shoot  her  out  into 
the  River.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  210  If  the  farmer  has 
sold,  so  as  to  deliver  soon,  he  shoots  not  the  sacks.  i8ai 
Ace.  Peculations  Coal  Trade  n  He  found  the  men  shooting 
his  coals  in  their  master's  warehouse.  1865  DICKENS  Mut. 
Fr.  i.  iv,  A  tract  of  suburban  Sahara,  where,  .carpets  were 
beat,  rubbish  was  shot, . .  and  dust  was  neaped  by  contractors. 
1876  J.  FERGUSSON  Hist.  Ind.  Archit.  iv.  ii.  338  To  chip 
away  50,000  yards  of  rock,  and  shoot  it  to  spoil  (to  borrow 
a  railway  term)  down  a  hill-side.  1885  Law  Times  16  May 
LXXIX.  46/3  Bales  were  shot  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
floors  by  means  of  zigzag  inclined  planes.  1892  Labour 
Commission  Gloss,  s.  v.,  The  flour  is  emptied  down  the  shoot 
through  the  floor  [of  the  flour  loft],  .into  the  troughs  in  which 
the  dough  is  made.  This  operation  is  universally  termed 
shooting  flour. 

transj.  (jocular.)  1860  W.  H.  RUSSELL  Diary  India  1. 135 
After  a.  .tedious  journey.,  the  train  shot  us  put  amid  a  heap 
of  cinders,  and  a  wooden  station  at  its  terminus. 

t  c.  To  throw  or  pull  down,  overthrow.  Obs, 

CI375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxi.  {Clement)  254,  &  quhene  he 
wend  scho  wod  had  bene,'he  schot  hyre  to  l>e  erde  in  tene. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  \\.  126  Atour  the  dike  thai  ?eid  on 
atliir  side,  Schott  doun  the  wall.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEruisxii. 
v.  154  Sum  Schot  doun  wyth  thar  hand  The  altaris  markyt 
for  the  sacryfys. 

d.  refl.  To  throw  or  precipitate  oneself;    to 
rush.     Also  ^fig.     Now  rare. 

1587  HOLINSHED  Chron.  (ed.  2)  III.  1259/2  A  monstrous 
fish  or  whale  of  the  sea  did  shoot  himselfe  on  shore.  1641 
MILTON  Reform,  n.  75  Hee  that  flying  from  degenerate 
and  traditional!  corruption,  feares  to  shoot  himselfe  too  far 
into  the  meeting  imbraces  of  a  Divinely  warranted  Reforma- 
tion, bad  better  not  have  run  at  all.  1679  A.  LOVELL  Indie. 
Univ.  28  A  Serpent  that  casts  and  shoots  himself  on  pas- 
sengers. 1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  Ded.  r  2,  I  have  laugh 'd 
sometimes.. when  I  have  reflected  on  those  Men,  who  from 
time  to  time  have  shot  themselves  into  the  World.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  316  The  Man  shoots  himself 
up  to  fetch  breath.  1705  BEVERLEV  Hist.  Virginia  it.  v. 
(1722)  133  The  poor  Fish  is  no  sooner  loosed  from  the  Hawk's 
Talons,  but  the  Eagle  shoots  himself,  with  wonderful  Swift- 
ness, after  it,  and  catches  it  in  the  Air.  1705  ADDISON  Italyt 
Pesaro  158  This  is  the  Gulf  thro'  which  Virgil's  Alecto  shoots 
her  self  into  Hell.  1889  BADEN-POWELL  Pigsticking  114 
When  the  pig  *  shoots '  himself  (as  only  a  pig  can  do)  over  a 
mud  wall,  she  follows. 

e.  To  throw  (rain,  or  running  water)  fromt  off 
(the  surface) ;  also  with  off,  t  down  advs. 

»573  TUSSER  ffuso.  (1878)  in  Where  houses  be  reeded.. 
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The  iuster  ye  driue  it,  the  smoother  and  plaine,  more  hand- 
some  ye  make  it  to  shut  off  the  raine.  1650  FULLER  PisgaJt 
iv.  iv.  6ti  The  latter  [Badgers-skins]  no  doubt  had  the  fur 
upon  them,  the  lubricity  of  the  hair  thereof  being  excellent 

futu-rs  and  spouts  to  shoot  down  the  rain  thereby.     1719 
>E  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  136  A  great  Cap  for  my  Head, 
j    with  the  Hair  on  the  Outside  to  shout  off  the  Rain.     1764 
;    Museum  Rust.  III.  334  As  it  [straw  used  in  thatching]  is 
!    not  bruised  by  the  flail,  it  shoots  off  the  wet  belter.     1814 
I    T.  HAYNES  Treat.  Strawberry  t  etc.  (ed.  2)  100  Then  reduce 
j    the  embankment,  .by  throwing  away  the  earth,  the  more 
readily  to  shoot  off  all  wet.  1855  KINGSLEY  West™.  Hot  xxv, 
'  The  Lord  has  stood  by  me  '  panted  he,  as  he  shot  the  water 
from  his  ears.      1882  CHRISTY   Joints  used  by  Builders  76 
It  is.  .important  that  the  pilch  should  not  be  so  steep  as  to 
i    shoot  off  heavy  rain  with  too  much  velocity  fur  the  gutters 
to  properly  discharge. 

t  f.  To  shoot  forth ,  out,  away  :  to  drive  out  or 
away,  to  banish,  expel.  (Chiefly  Sc.  and  north*} 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13658  Wit  bis  bai  i-cott  him  als  a  dog 

i     Right  vte  o  [air  synagog.     13..  A'.  A  Us.  5968  Thou  shalt 

!    there  fynde  kynges  felouns,.  .That  in  Babiluyne  made  the 

toure,..That  fele  mylen  in  heightte  stood,  And  thorough 

Goddes    wreche    shoten    away,     Into    that    vile    countreye. 

c  1400  MALNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vi.  19  He  tuke  be  citee  of  Acoun 

and  schotte  oute  of  it  all  be  Cristen  men  bat  ware  |»mn. 

c  1400  Privity  of  the  Passion  in  Ham  pole1  s  II  '&s.  (Horstin.) 

I.  214  And  here  was  it  bat  bey  schot  hym  furthe  so  felly  & 

so  cruelly  and  spytte  in  his  face,  and  garte  hym  hye  so  fast. 

a  1500  l>attle  of  Otterbiirn  xxxii.   in  Child  Balla<is  III. 

,     297/1  He  lyghted  dowyn  vpon  his  foote,  And  >choote  hys 

I     horsse  cleue  awaye.     1533  BKLLESOEH  Livy  \\.  vi.  (S.T.S.) 

I.  148   He  commandit  ane  large  noumer  of  bestial  to  be 
,     schot  furth  on  be  nixt  day  at  porte  aquillye.     Ibid.  iv.  xx. 

II.  125  5it  he  wan  be  castell  at  be  first  assalt,  and  schot 
furth  all  bame  bat  war  fundin  bareintill.      1535  CoVERDALE 
Ps.  xlii[i].  2  Why  hast  thou  shot  me  from  the?    1562  WIN^LT 
Ccrt.  Tractates  i.  Wks.  ^S.T.S.)  I.  8  Or  of  the  schuiting  of 

1     honeste  men  fra  thair  native  roume.s.     1581  Satir.  Poems 

\     Reform,  xliii.  97  Sicklyk  was  Sipio  saiklesly  schot  furlh. 

1596  I  >ALRYMi'LF.  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  n.  144  He  repudiat, 

fursuke,  and  frome  him,  as  vnworthle,  schoit  [Lat.  rtpudia- 

vit\  her  (his  wife]  away.     1605    Ii.   JONSON    Volpone   I.  v, 

I     Now,  is  he  gone  ;  we  had  no  other  meanes,  To  shoote  him 

'    hence,  but  this. 

g.  To  separate  (the  worst  animals)  from  a  drove 
,    or  flock.     Cf.  SHOT  sb$ 

1824  MACTAGGART  Gailovid.  Encycl.     1828  [CARR]  Craven 
\     Glass.t  Shoot  \.  2  To  draw  the  worst  cattle  out  of  a  drove. 
1     'I'll  get:  ye  ten  apiece  for  thur  hundreds  yows,  an  you'l  let 
me  shoot  ten  '. 

h.  To  put  hurriedly  and  carelessly. 
1833  HT.  MAKTINFAU  Loom  <$•  Lugger  i.  iii,  27  He  rose 
from  his  knee  and  shot  his  instrument  into  its  case.  1844 
ALB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  vii,  The  dirty  cups  and 
saucers  were  shot  away  into  the  drawers,  and  the  table 
turned  outside  the  door. 

t  i.  To  shoot  (something)  on  fire  :  to  cause  to 
burst  into  flame.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9509  The  shippes  on  a  shene  fyre  shot 
bai  belyue,  That  the  low  vp  lightly  launchit  aboute. 

12.  To  launch  (a  vessel) ;  to  cast  forth  or  let 
down  (an  anchor) ;  to  lower  and  place  in  position, 
(a  fishing  net).     Also  absol. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  629  Than  in  schort  tym  men 
mycht  thaim  se  Schute  all  thair  galais  to  the  se.  a  15*9 
SKELTON  Col.  Cloute  1257  Shote  anker,  and  lye  at  rode, 
And  sayle  not  farre  abrode,  Tyll  the  cost  be  clere.  1552  in 
Select  Pleas  A  dmiralty  (Selden  Soc.)  1 1 .  2 1  That  no  person 
nor  persons  from  hensfurthe  doo  shote  any  wyddenett  within 
x  fathom  of  his  next  felowe  by  estimacon  in  the  day  tyme. . . 
Thesterly  man  to  begynne  first  and  so  every  man  to  shote 
in  order.  1583  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  225/2  To  haill,  schutt, 
peill  and  draw  neitis  on  all  pairtis  usit  and  wont  within  the 
said  boundis.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxviu.  xlv.  706  The 
ships  were  finished,  rigged,  armed,  and  furnished  with  all 
things,  and  shot  into  the  water.  1630  in  Binnell  Descr. 
Thames  (1758)  65  No  fisherman,  .shall  shute  any  Draw- 
Net,  Cord-Net,  or  other  Net  or  Engine.. after  Holyrood 
Day  is  past.  1776  Act  16  Geo.  Ill,  c.  36  §  3  Unless  the 
Boat.. do  in  the  mean  Time  shoot  or  cast  put  into  the 
Water  her.  .Seyne  Net.  1873  Act  36  $  37  Viet.  c.  71  §  14 
Any  person  who  shall  shoot  or  work  any  seine  or  draft  net 
for  salmon  in  a  river  across  the  whole  width.  1894  HALL 
CAINE  Manxman  v.  iu.  286  The  nets  were  shot  over  the 
starboard  quarter. 

b.  To  cause  (a  vessel)  to  move  forward  suddenly 
or  swiftly.  70  shoot  (a  vessel)  to:  to  bring  it 
by  'shooting*  to  a  required  position,  f  To  be 
snot',  of  a  vessel,  to  have  advanced  (a  certain 
distance  or  to  a  certain  point).  Cf.  sense  3. 

1408  tr.  Vegttiftf  De  Re  Milit.  (MS.  Digby  233)  If.  226/2 
1    bei  scheten  here  schippes  to  gedre  &  casteth  out  planckes 
or  brygges..&  fi?tteb  hand  at  hand.     iSSS  EDKN  Decades 
1    (Arb.)  382  When  yow  reken  yowre  selfe  as  farre  shotte  as 
cape  de  las  Pal  mas.     1574  W.   BOURNE  Regim.  Sea.  xxii. 
(1577)  60  You. .shall  be  well  shotte  towardes  the  banke  of 
Silley.     1588  FENNER  in  Defeat  Sp.  Armada  (Navy  Rec, 
I    Soc.)  I.  242  Being  shot  some  ten  leagues  off  South  and 
i    by  West  of  Ushant.     1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  137  A 
i    north-west  wind  would  shoot  the  sloop  clear  of  the  house 
•    reef.     1704  Rigging  <fr  Seamanship  II.  316  Her  sails  tend 
to  shoot  her  a-head.    1849  W.  S.  MAYO  Kaloolah  vi.  (1850) 
50  With  a  sweep  of  his  paddle  he  turned  the  bow  of  his 
boat  from  us,  and  with  a  few  vigorous  strokes  shot  it  ahead. 
1887  GOODS,  etc.  Fish,  Industr.  U.  S.  iv.  132  Shooting  to. 
This  evolution  is  peculiar  to  fore  and  aft  rigged  vessels... 
To  shoot  a  schooner  to,  it  is  only  necessary,  when  sailing  by 
the  wind,  to  put  the  wheel  part  way  down,  and  as  she  comes 
head  to  wind  to  keep  her  in  that  position  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  helm  until  her  headway  is  stopped. 

13.  To  push  or  slide  (a  bar  or  bolt  of  a  door  or 
the  like)  into  or  out  of  its  fastenings.     Also  to 
force  (a  lock). 

c  1000  Gosp.  Ntcodtmus  xxvii.   15  in  Thwaites  Heptat. 
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(1698),  Belucab  5a..aerenan  gatu  &  toforan  on  sceot.ib  ba 
ysenan  scyttelsas.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Re/ornt.  xxxlx.  209 
Thay  schot  na  keyis  to  btek  the  coffiris  than,  Ane  day  of 
blythnes  for  the  men  of  weir,  a  1617  BAYNE  On  Eph,  (1658) 
104,  I  have  Power  to  shoot  the  bolt  and  lock  it.  1637 
RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1664)  343,  I  know  now. .how  to  shut 
the  lock  &  unbolt  my  welbeloved's  door.  1696  GIBBER 
Love's  last  Shift  in,  If  you  have  lost  it  (the  key]  we  must 
sboot  the  lock,  I  think.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xii, 
I  fear  we  are  betrayed  ;  the  second  lock  is  shot.  1833 
MARRYAT  P.  Simple  ix,  One  of  the  midshipmen  shot  the 
bolt  of  the  door.  1886  J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  144/2 
Safe  bolls  are  shot  not  by  the  key,  as  in  an  ordinary  lock, 
but  by  the  door  handle.  1894  A.  ROBERTSON  Nuggets  §2 
Annie  ran  to  the  stable,  shot  the  wooden  bolt,  and  went  in. 
b.  intr.  Of  a  bolt :  To  slide  into  its  fastenings ; 
to  admit  of  being  shot. 

1886  J.  PATON  in  EneycL  Brit.  XXI.  144/2  The  frame. . 
into  which  the  bolts  shoot  is  made  of  great  strength.  Ibid.) 
In  all  Chubb's  safes  bolts  shoot  both  to  front  and  back. 

14.  trans,  a.  Weaving.  To  pass  (the  shuttle,  the 
weft)  between  the  threads  of  the  warp.  Also  in 
figurative  context. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  337,  I  suppose  that  a 
weaver  will  say  that  his  worke  is  to  make  a  web, . .  and  not  to 
.  .lay  his  warpe,  shoot  oufe,  or  [etc.].  i6i2BKAUM,&  FL,  Cox- 
comb  v.  i,  An  honest  Weaver,  and  as  good  a  work-man  as 
ere  shot  shuttle.  1839  HALLAM  Lit.  £ur,  iv.  v.  §  46  Lines 
of  consummate  excellence  are  frequently  shot,  like  threads 
of  gold,  through  the  web.  1849  ROBERTSON  Serm,  Ser.  i. 
xxi.  (1866)  351  The  woof  of  life  is  dark.. but.  .shot  through 
a  web  of  brightness.  1888  J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV. 
464/1  A  clear  way  is  thus  provided  for  picking  or  shooting 
the  shuttle.  1895  R.  W.  FRAZER  Silent  Gcds  (1896)  58  The 
weaver  stiil  sang  as  he  quickly  shot  the  shuttle  with  the 
weft  through  the  warp. 

b.  To  variegate  by  admixture  of  different 
coloured  threads  in  the  woof.  Hence,  in  wider 
sense,  to  variegate  (an  expanse  of  colour)  by 
interspersing  streaks  or  flecks  of  some  other  colour. 
1532-3  Act  24  Hen.  VIII,  c.  2  The  same  wollen  clothes 
[shall}.. be  perfectly  boyled  grayned  or  maddered  vppon 
the  wodde  and  shotte,  with  good  and  sufficient  corke  or 
orchall.  1566  Churchut.  Ace.  St.  Dunstan's  Canterb.  in 
Arch&ol.  Cant,  XVII.  120  One  couerlyt  shot  wyth  blew 
and  red.  1684  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1944/4  A  Petticoat  of  Musk 
coloured  Silk,  shot  with  Silver  on  the  right  side.  1751  JOHN- 
SON Rambler  No.  116  p  8  Carnation  shot  with  white.  1856 
H.  H.DixoN  Post  ff  Paddock  xiii.  (1860)  272  Mundig's  stock 
are  nearly  all  chesnuts,  many  of  them  shot  with  white  hairs. 
1860  SALA  Baddington  Peerage  I.  i.  26  His  stiff,  black  hair 
a  little  shot  with  gray.  1863  B.  TAYLOR  H.  Thurstonxv.iq'z 
The  canes  of  maize  shot  the  brown  fields  with  points  of 
shining  green.  i$&*Garden  7  Oct.  312/2  Of  older  flowers  we 
have . .  Burgundy,  rich  dark  puce,  shot  and  suffused  with  light 
purple  (etc.).  1895  Jrnl.  R.  Inst.  Brit.  Architects  14  Mar. 
347  The  Saviour  was  dressed  in  a  purple  tunic  shot  with  gold. 
fis-  18s*>  Eraser's  Mag.  Sept.  244/2  Vague  theory  shot  with 
technicalities.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Libr.  (1892)  II. 
iv.  109  The  texture  of  Disraeli's  writings  is.  .ingeniously  shot 
with  irony. 

15.  To  send  out,  dispatch  (persons).  Now  dial. 
(see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,}.  Also  to  shoot  (a  person) 
about :  to  hurry  (him)  from  place  to  place. 

1542  BECOS  Pathw.  Prayer  xxix.  M  vij,  Therfore  sayth 
Christ,  praye  vnto  the  Lorde  of  y8  Heruest,  that  he  may 
shote  forth  workemen  into  his  Heruest.  1895  MRS.  B.  M. 
CROKER  Village  Tales  71  You,  as  an  officer's  wife.. are 
shot  about  from  Colombo  to  Peshawar. 
10.  Toemitswiftlyandforcibly(rays,  flames, etc.). 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  x.  {Mathou)  157  Twa  dragonyse, 
bat  awful  ware  one  to  luke, .  .&  blessis  of  fyre  with  brynt- 
stane  at  nese  and  mowthe  bai  schote  owte.  1596  DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  viii.  90  A  maruellous  gret  Comet, 
quhilk  toward  the  South  schot  fyrie  stremes  terrabillie.  1690 
T.  BURNET  Theory  Earth  in.  xii.  105  At  the  first  opening  of 
the  Heavens,  the  brightness  of  his  Person  will  scatter  the 
dark  Clouds,  and  shoot  streams  of  light  throughput  all  the 
Air.  1712-14  POPE  Rafeo/Lock  1. 13  Sol  thro'  white  curtains 
shot  a  tim'rous  ray.  1717-46  THOMSON  Summer  1371  The 
sun  has  lost  his  rage  :  his  downward  orb  shoots  nothing  now 
but  animating  warmth  And  vital  lustre.  1792  S.  ROGERS 
Pleas.  Mem.  u.  (1801)  55  A  cool,  sequester'd  grot,  From  its 
rrch  roof  a  sparry  lustre  shot.  1812  GARY  Dante t  Parad. 
in.  22  My  sweet  guide,  who,  smiling  shot  forth  beams  From 
her  celestial  eyes.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  iv,  His  keen  eyes 
..shot  forth  occasionally  a  quick  and  vivid  ray.  1833 
N.  AKNOTT  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  187  A  ray.. shot  from  a  to 
the  point  c,  in  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  glass  g  ht  would 
reach  directly  across  to  o  and  b.  1839  J.  STERLING  Sexton's 
Dan.  i.  xxxii,  As  if  it  were  the  cloven  sky.. Shot  out  its 
glory  suddenly. 

b.  To  put  forth,  utter  (words,  sounds);  chiefly 
with  adv.,  out,  forth.  Now  only  as  transf.  from 
sense  21. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  812  ScheotecS  forS  sum  word,  &  let  us 
onswerien.  a  1250  Oivlty  Night,  23  (lesus  MS.),  Bet  buhte 
be  drem  bat  he  were  Of  harpe  &  pipe  }>an  he  nere,  Bet  J»uhte 
t>at  heo  were  i-shote  Of  harpe  &  pipe  ban  of  brote.  c  1470 
HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  v.  (Parl,  Beasts)  viii,  He.  .Schot  out 
his  voce,  full  schill,  and  gaif  a  schout.  1546  J.  HEY  WOOD 
Prcrv.  u.  iii.  (1867)  48  But  shoote  out  some  woordes,  if  she 
be  to  whot.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  <y  Mel.  \\.  D  2  b,  I  would 
shoot  some  speach  forth,  to  strike  the  time,  With  pleasing 
touch  of  amorous  complement.  1657  J.  SMITH  Myst,  Rhet. 
143  Acclamo  to  cry  out  or  shoot  forth  the  voice.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ix,  Even  Dobbin  would  shoot  out 
a  sudden  peal  [of  laughter]  at  the  boy's  mimicry.  1848 
DICKENS  Dombey  iii,  Shooting  out  whatever  she  had  to  say 
in  one  sentence,  and  in  one  breath,  if  possible.  1886 
STEVENSON  Kidnapped  iii,  From  time  to  time,  .he  shot  out 
one  of  his  questions. 

C.  To  cause  (a  pain,  an  emotion,  etc.)  to  pass 
rapidly  through. 

1842  TENNYSON  Godiva  58  Her  palfrey's  footfall  shot  Light 
horrors  thro  her  pulses.  1852  MRS.  STOWS  Uncle  Tom's  C.  \ 
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xxxiii,  This  question  shot  a  gleam  of  joy  and  triumph 
through  Tom's  soul. 

17.  To  thrust  (one's  hand,  a  limb,  a  weapon,  etc.) 
j  into  something.  Also  to  thrust  out,  forth,  ///,  etc. 

c  1205  LAY.  1876  Heo  scuten  [ci27ssoten]heorasconken  [in 
wrestling].  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  117  With  that  aneothir 
gan  him  ta  Be  the  lege,  and  his  hand  gan  schute  Betuix  the 
sterap  and  his  fute.  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  u.  vi.  (S.T.S.)  I. 
151  He  schot  his  hand  in  fe  fire.  i$/&jSatir,  Poems  Reform. 
iii.  81  Unles  ;e  now  sharplie  shuit  out  sour  handis.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  ix.  186  Ilk  schuteng 
his  rapper  in  vtheris  bellie.  1648  WINYARD  Midsummer- 
Moon  i  His  head  is  shot  up,  as  if  it  would  only  converse  with 
the  Prince  oth'aire.  £1730  RAMSAY  Boy  $  Pig  4  A  greedy 
Callan.  .Shot  his  wee  nive  into  the  pot.  I774GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  VIII.  174  They  will  be  found  to  shoot  forth  their 
arms  in  every  direction,  c  1850  Croodin  Doo  in  Chambers 
Pop.  Rhymes  Scot.  (1870)  53  O  it  shot  out  its  feet  and  died. 

b.  To  shoot  out :  To  protrude  (the  tongue,  the 
lips),  usually  as  an  expression  of  mockery. 

>535  COVRRDALE  Ps.  xxii.  7  They  shute  out  their  lippes. 
1688  BOVLE  Final  Causes  if.  69  The  camelion.  .was  to  take 
his  prey,  by  shooting  out  his  tongue  at  the  flies  he  was  to 
live  upon.  i84oMACAULAY^iJ.(  Ranke(i%$i)  II.  146  A  sect 
laughing  at  the  Scriptures,  shooting  out  the  tongue  at  the 
sacraments.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  i.  18  Away  she  would 
go  with  her  lips  shot  out  1865  SWINBURNE  Chastelard  u. 
i.  56  As  at  my  Lord  the  Jews  shot  out  their  tongues.  1893 
STEVENSON  Catriona  i.  12,  '  I  thoucht  ye  had  been  a  lad  of 
some  kind  o'  sense  ',  he  began,  shooting  out  his  lips. 

c.  To  shoot  ones  eyes :  to  gaze  eagerly,    rare. 
1602  MARSTON  Antonio^s  Rev.  iv.  i,  I  should  not  shoote 

mine  eyes  into  the  earth,  Poring  for  mischiefe. 

d.  To  shoot  ones  linen  (colloq.)  :  to  pull  one's 
shirt  cuffs  out  so  that  they  project  beyond  the  cuffs 
of  one's  coat. 

1878  VATKS  in  World  16  Jan.  (Farmer),  Adjust  your  curls, 
your  linen  shoot,  your  coat  wide  open  fling.  1887  Poor  Nellie 
(1888)  104  He  'shot  his  linen  '  in  style.  1889' J.  S.  WINTER' 
Harvest  168  Major  Pot  linger .  .shot  his  linen  till  the  by. 
slanders . .  wondered  if  it  was  a  new  kind  of  conjuring  enter, 
tainment. 

•j*  18.  To  eject  from  the  body.  a.  To  eject 
(venom).  Also  of  a  spider :  To  eject  (its  thread). 

c"i4ooMAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)xxxi.  143  J?aier  euermaregapand, 
redy  for  to  schote  baire  venym.  1775  G.  WHITE  Selborne^ 
To  Barrington  8  June,  Every  day  in  fine  weather,  .do  I  see 
those  spiders  shooting  out  their  webs  and  mounting  aloft. 
Ibid.t  Those  filmy  threads,  when  first  shot,  might  be  entangled 
in  the  rising  dew. 

b.  To  discharge  (excreta)  ;  also  (see  quot.  1688). 
Also  to  shoot  one's  belly,  bowels.  Obs. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav,  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  160  So 
swelled  Zadoch  [with  rage]  and  was  readie  to  burst  out  of 
his  skinne,  and  shoote  his  bowels  like  chaine-shot  full  at 
Zacharies  face  for  bringing  him  suche  balefull  tidings. 
l{>34-5  BKERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  179  My  mare 
chanced  to  eat  some  green  corn,  which  did  occasion  her  to 
shoot  her  belly,  and  scour  intolerably.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armmtry  u.  252/1  Terms  in  feeding  cocks..  .Shuting  the 
Body,  is  to  purge  it  from  its  groser  dung.  1737  BRACKEN 
Farriery  Imfr.  (1757)  II.  84  It  is  a  Sign,  if  he  shoot  off  his 
Food  very  fast,  that  he  gets  too  little  Corn. 

C.  absol.  To  have  a  looseness  in  the  bowels. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  5  A  weake  lambe..will 
shoot  and  scowre  allmost  for  the  space  of  two  dayes. 

d.  trans.  Of  a  fish  :  To  discharge  (spawn).  Also 
absol.  (Cf.  SHOT///,  a.  i,  SHOTTEN  3.) 

1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  201  Fishes  flocke..to  this 
nooke  of  the  Ocean,  to  breed  and  shut  their  spawne.  1884 
GOODE  Nat.  Hist.  Aquatic  Anim.  409  The  Sea- Bass,  when 
they  come  into  the  pounds  in  the  spring,  are  full  of  spawn, 
ready  to  shoot. 

19.  Of  a  plant :  To  put  forth  (buds,  leaves, 
branches,  etc.).  Chiefly  with/ferM  or  out. 
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Markiv.  32  It.  .shooteth  out  great  branches.  1657  W.  COLES 
Adam  in  Eden  ex,  Colts-foot  shooteth  up  a  slender  stalk, 
with  small  yellowish  Flowers.  1663  PATRICK  Parab.  Pil- 
grim xxix.  (1687)  349  Rosemary  and  Sweet-Brier,.  .which 
shoot  flowers,  and  dart  forth  Musk.  '719  LONDON  &  WISE 
Compl.  Card.  143  When  a  fine  Fruit  Branch  shoots  many 
others,  a  1766  Complete  Fanner  s.  v.  Turnep  7  P  2/1  Apt 
to  make  the  wheat  shoot  fresh  ears.  1853  M.  AV.XQU)  Scholar 
Gipsy  i,  Nor  let.. the  cropp'd  grasses  shoot  another  head. 
1908  [Miss  E.  FOWLER]  Betw.  Trent  $  Ancholme  20  The 
largest  round  Lavender  bush,  soon  to  shoot  forth  buds  and 
blossoms  generously. 

b.  transf.  Chiefly  of  an  animal,  etc. :  To  put 
forth  (limbs,  etc.)  ;  also^f.  of  immaterial  things. 
To  shoot  the  red-,  of  a  turkey-cock  (see  RED  sbl  i  d). 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  iv.  238  Quben 
this  Pelagian  haeresie.  .appeired  to  schute  out  the  homes  ay 
wyder  and  wyder.  1739  S.  SHARP  Oper.  Surg.  Introd.  31 
The  callous  Edges  softening,  will,  without  any  great  Assist- 
ance.shootoutaCicatrix.  \96$Englishm.Mag.  Feb.issHe 
throbs  and  tingles  as  the  new  wings  shoot  their  feathers.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  875  These,  .masses  of  epithelium 
..do  not  shoot  downwards  the  ropt-lik«  processes  so  charac- 
teristic of  epithelioma  of  the  malignant  type. 

o.  To  cause  to  grow  or  'shoot';  to  make  to 
spring  up.  rare. 

1610  FLETCHER  Faith/.  Skeph.  u.  i,  All  the  verdant  grass 
The  spring  shot  up,  stands  yet  unbruised  here  Of  any  foot. 
1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  107  The  Power.. Who  rules 
the  year,  and  shoots  the  spindling  grain. 

20.  With  reference  to  stationary  position  :  To 
throw  out  as  a  projection  or  protuberance;  refl. 
to  stand  out,  protuberate  in  a  particular  direction, 
t  Also  in  passive,  to  appear  as  if  thrust  down. 

13 ..  K.  A  Us.  5953  He  ne  had  neither  nekke,  ne  throte,  His 
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heued  was  in  his  body  y-shote.  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  i. 
xyii.  (S.T.S.)  I.  97  Throw  quhjlk  (>e  wallis  war  schot  out 
with  mare  magnificent  boundis  ban  afore.  1603  OWEN 
Pembrokeshire'^  (1891)  5 Carmarthenshire  that  waye  shoote- 
inge  it  selfe  on  the  Northeast.  1635  PERSON  I'arieties  i. 19 
Where  the  mouth  of  a  large  valley  endeth  at  the  Sea., 
shooting  as  it  were  it  selfe  forth  into  the  said  Sea.  .there  it 
should  be  more  shallow.  1784  COWPER  To  Mem.  Halibut 
17  Where  Hibernia  shoots  Her  wondrous  causeway  far  into 
the  main. 

III.  To  send  missiles  from  an  engine. 
(A  Com.  Teut.  specialization  of  branch  II.) 
21.  trans.  To  send  forth,  let  fly  (arrows,  bolts, 
etc.)  from  a  bow  or  other  engine,  or  (bullets  or 
shot)  from  a  firearm.     Const,  at,  -\against,  "\to. 

a  900  O,  E.  Martyrol.  15  Nov.  206  His  sceoton  hyra 
straelas  on  twa  healfa  tosomne.  c  1205  LAY.  6487  pa  his  fla^n 
weoren  iscoten  bas  iwasrd  his  bose  to-broken.  1:1330  Arth. 
#t  Merl,  317  per  was  mani  arwe  yschote.  1338  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1725)  178  Oft  tille  our  Inglis  men  was  schewed  a 
mervaile  grete,  A  darte  was  schot  to  bem,  bot  non  wist  who 
it  schete.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  500  If  a  man,  by  caas 
or  aventure,  shete  an  arwe  or  caste  a  stoon  with  which  he 
sleeth  a  man,  he  is  homicyde.  £1450  Merlin  xi.  167  Than 
he  shette  a-nothir  bolte,  and  slowgh  a  malarde.  1471  CAXTON 
/?wwy«//(Sommer)  94  Tho  was  drawen  &  shotte  many  an 
arowe.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xv.  131  Siklyik  ane  preist  of 
turque  callit  deruis  schot  ane  bolt  befoir  the  port  of  tempil 
contrar  basit.  c  1643  LD.  HERBERT  Autobiog.  (1824)  6  The 
principal  outlaw  shot  an  arrow  against  my  grandfather. 
1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  396  A  third  [cannon 
ball].. said  to  have  been  shot  into  the  wall  at  the  siege  of 
Padua.  1769  PENNANT  Tour  Scot.  (1774)  101  Elf-shots.  .are 
supposed  to  be  weapons  shot  by  fairies  at  cattle.  1819  SCOTT 
Iz'anhoe  xxxi,  The  Templar's  retreat  was  rendered  perilous 
by  the  numbers  of  arrows  shot  off  at  him  and  his  party. 

b.  fig.  and  in  fig.  context.     To  have  shot  one's 
bolt :  to  have  done  all  that  one  can  do.     Proverb, 
A  foots  bolt  is  soon  shot :  see  BOLT  sb^-  I. 

ft  i  loo  Prudentins  in  Zeitschr.  /.  deutsches  Alterthum 
(1876)  VIII.  38  Da  wsepna..5e  J>aet  yrre  scet  \tmseraf\. 
a\zz$Ancr.  A*.6oErest  heo [lechery]  scheot  \>e  earewenof  be 
liht  eien,  bet  fleo3  lichtliche  uorS,  ase  earewe  |>et  is  iviSered, 
&  stikeo  iSe  heorte.  Ibid.  62  Sikerliche  vre  vo,  be  weorreur 
of  helle,  he  scheot., mo  cwarreaus  to  one  ancre  J>en  to 
seouene  &  seouenti  lefdies  i3e  worlde.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
1800  The  thridde  arowe  he  [the  God  of  Love]  gan  to  shete, 
..Into  myn  herte  he  did  avale.  1586  STASYHURST  Descr. 
Irel.  i.  ii  in  Holinshed,  But  if  I  may  craue  your  patience 
till  time  you  see  me  shoot  my  bolt.  1621  T.  WILLIAMSON 
tr.  Goulart's  Wise  Vieillard'&Q,  Many  others  haueshot  forth 
the  like  bolts  and  censures,  whereof  this  is  the  total!  summe 
and  substance.  1652  BENLOWES  Theophila  ix.  iii.  127  Hope 
be  thy  Bowe,  thy  Hand  Love,  Faith  the  Shaft;  Let  Hope 
shoot  Faith  to  God  with  Loves  strong  Draft.  1852  Househ. 
Words  V.  577  [The  winds]  never  cease  to  shoot  at  us  their 
arrows  barbed  with  the  poison  of  rheum.  1901  Daily 
Express  28  Feb.  4/5  The  home  players  had  shot  their  bolt, 
and  in  thirty  minutes  the  Birmingham  team  added  two  goals. 

c.  \\ith  cognate  object,  to  shoot  a  shot  (or  f*j 
shoot).     Now  rare. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1 1 103  An  carpenter  bat  hii  sede  bat 
sset  pe  ssute  [MS.  Add.  bane  schote]  hii  nome.  c  1400  Pilgr. 
Sowle  (Caxton)  iv.  xxix.  (1859)  61  But,  soothly,  they  sheten 
neuer  shotte.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  \\.  (Arb.)  107  For  in  a 
rayne  and  at  no  marke,  a  man  may  shote  a  faire  shoote. 
1590  BARWICK  Disc.  Weapons  17  marg^  The  archer  dooth 
require  more  time  then  dooth  the  firy  weapon  to  shoot  the 
first  shoot.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  \\.  xiii.  208  All  this 
while  the  Enemy  shot  not  a  shot.  1642-4  VICARS  God  in 
Mount  193  They  forced  all  the  Musketeers.. to.. shroud 
themselves  within  their  pikes,  not  daring  to  shoot  a  shoot. 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxii,  May  the  hand  be  withered  that 
shot  the  shot  1 

f  d.  To  hurl  or  throw  (a  spear,  etc.).  Obs. 
aiioo  Pntdentius  in  Zeitschr./.  deutsches  Altertkum 
(1876)  VIII.  38  pa^t  yrre  scyt  his  spere  onjean  ba?t  geSyld. 
c  1205  LAV.  5690  And  ba  ooere  hem  scuten  [c  1275  sole]  to 
sczrpe  gares.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  50  *  Auet  rabbt\ 
quab  bat  ribaud  and  reodes  shotte  at  hus  eyen.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  I.  viii.  8  Their  weaponsare 
three  dartes  or  long  lauelins,  whyche  they  ..doe  sboote  and 
throw  with  wonderfull  dexteritie. 

e.  transf.  To  discharge,  send  forth  like  an  arrow 
or  a  shot.  Alsoy^-.  withobj.  a  glance,  question,  etc. 
1612  DRAVTON  Poly-olb.  11.  69  When  sharp  Winter  shoots 
her  sleet  and  hardned  hail.  1622  MASSINGER  &  DEKKER 
Virg.  Martyr  iv.  i,  Doe  thine  eyes  shoote  daggers  at  that 
man  That  brings  thee  health  ?  1642  FULLER  Holy  <V  Prof. 
St.  v.  i.  358  She  hurts  most  with  those  glances  which  are 
shot  from  a  down-cast  eye.  a  ITOO  EVELYN  Diary  2  Oct. 
1658,  A  porcupine,  of  that  kind  that  shoots  its  quills.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mort.  xxxiii,  The  sullen  and  indignant  glances 
which  they  shot  at  them.  1881  Scribncr's  Monthly  XXI. 
268/2  She  shot  the  question  at  him  with  a  force  which  took 
away  his  breath.  1889  CONAN  DOYLE  Micah.  Clarke  229  A 
wild  race  of  fishermen . .  who .  .shot  some  rough  West-country 
jest  at  me  as  1  passed. 

22.  absol.  and  intr.  To  send  forth  missiles  from 
a  bow,  firearm,  or  similar  engine,  t  Also  wither///. 
993  Battle  o/ Maldon  270  Hwilon  be  on  bord  sceat,  hwilon 
beorn  txsde.  ciaos  LAY.  12574,  &  Bruttes  weoren  igaerede 
&  bene  wal  weoreden  ;  heo  scuten  in,  heo  scuten  ut,  scalkes 
ber  feollen.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11218  Hii  mette  wib 
f»is  burgeis  &  bigonne  to  ssete  vaste  I  wounded  ber  was 
manion.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  858  An  herde 
of  hertessone  bey  met,  Al  a  triste  to  schete,  Brutus  was  set. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  91  pey  techib  besilicbe  here 
children  to  ride  and  to  schete.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret., 
Gov.  Lordsh.  cxi.  in  Ordeyne  by  wenges,  on  be  right  syde 
of  hem  bat  stryken  and  assayllen,  and  of  be  left  syde  hem 
b,at  shoten.  c  1422  LYDG.  Serpent  of  Division  (1911)  59  And 
somme  with  firye  dartes  and  scharpe  hokid  arwis  schetynge 
in  be  eire.  1471  CAXTON  fiecuyelt(Sommer)  66  Than  the 
archers  of  kynge  saturne  began  to  drawe  &  shote.  1569  T. 
PRESTON Cambises 879 [Venus  to  Cupid]  Shoot  forth,  my  son; 
now  is  the  time  that  thou  must  wound  his  hart,  1595  SHAKS. 


SHOOT. 

Joknv.\\.  2\Vhose  there?,  .speake  quickly,  or  I  shoote.  1668 
R.  STKELE  flush.  Calling  ix.  (1672)  223  If  a  man  stand  on  a 
tower  and  shoot  downward,  he  that  stands  at  the  bottom  of 
it  and  shoots  upward,  may  fly  above  him.  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  15  Oct.  1650,  Sir  Tho.  Osborn..and  Lord  Stanhop 
shot  for  a  wager  of  5  Louis.  1753  JAGO  Elegy  on  Blackbird 
in  Adventurer  No.  37  O  !  had  he  chose  some  other  game, 
Or  shot  as  he  had  used  to  do  1  1899  T.  M.  ELLIS  Three 
Cat's-eyc  Rings  123  They  turned  round  to  shoot,  and  a  bullet 
from  one  of  their  muskets  shrieked  past  Clayside's  ear.  1907 
GALSWORTHY  Country  Ho.  i.  i.  2  Foxleigh  ;  he's  no  good... 
But  can't  he  shoot  just  I  That's  why  they  ask  him. 

b.  intr.  To  engage  in  archery  (in  mod.  use 
occas.  in  rifle-practice,  etc.)  as  a  sport  or  contest, 
f  7*0  shoot  compass :  see  COMPASS  adv.  3  b.  Obs. 

c  1105  LAY.  24698  Summe  heo  gunnen  lepen  summe  heo 
gunnen  sceoten  [c  1175  sceate]  summe  heo  wra^stleden. 
(1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  651  No  more  I  hadde  set 
f>erby  or  roght,  A  wif  or  mayde  or  nune  to  deffoule,  Than 
scheete,  or  pleyen  at  [?e  bal  or  boule.  1589  Hay  any  Work 
A  iij  b,  When  the  wether  is  foule,  that  men  cannot  go  abroad 
to  boules,  or  to  shoote.  1801  T.  ROBERTS  Engl.  Bowman 
193  To  shoot  down  the  butts,  to  begin  at  the  furthest,  and 
end  at  the  shortest  butt. 

C.  Well  shot!  an  applauding  exclamation  when 
a  shooter  hits  the  mark.  Alsoy^. 

1640  SIR  E.  DERING  Carmelite  (1641)  41  Your  promise  is 
o/  thoughts  within,  and  your  proof  still  of  things  done  with- 
out. Well  shot.  Go  to  your  Book  again  and  study  the 
point  better.  1655  FULLER  Ck.  Hist.  vn.  i.  425  One  day 
being  shooting  at  Butts,.  .He  hit  the  very  mark.  The  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  being  present,.  .Well  shot  my  Liege, 
quoth  he. 

d.  Constructions,    (a)    To  shoot  at  (f  also  after, 
against^  on,  unto,  to]  the  mark  or  object  aimed  at. 

To  shoot  at  rovers  :  see  ROVER*  i. 

ciago  Gen.  <y  Ex.  474  Lamech.  ,wur<5  bisne,  and  haued  a 
man  oat  ledde  him..  To  scheten  after  Se  wilde  der.  c  1290 
St.  Sebastian  47  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  179  [The  emperor]  let 
archers  to  him  scheote :  ase  it  were  to  one  marke.  1340  Ayenb. 
45  An  archer  uor  J>et  he  hedde  ylore  ate  geme  :  noin  his  bo$e 
and  ssat  an  he^  aye  god.  c  1400  Laud  Troy-bk.  7779  To 
schote  at  him  so  was  he  prest.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  64 
But  euer  de^e  sewyth  hym  wyth  his  bow  drawen  and  an 
arow  J>eryn  redy  to  choton  at  hym.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  147  He  enlryd  among  tharchers  of  the  troians  that 
shotte  thikke  on  hym.  1496  [see  PROI-  sl\l  2  b].  1497  [see 
SHELL  sd.1  2  b].  I538STARKEY  England  I.  iv.  105  Euer  as  a 
marke  to  schote  vnto.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Spoyle  of  Antwerp 
Wks.  1910  II.  App.  591  They  of  theTowne  did  not  shote  at 
the  prince  of  Orenges  Shippes.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xlix. 
23  The  archers  haue  sorely  grieued  him,  and  shot  at  him. 
>6?3  [R-  LEIGH)  Transp.  Reh.  97  They  fought  for  his  crown 
when  they  shot  at  his  person.  ^1715  BURNET  Own  Time 
(1724)  I.  242  Van  Gheudt.  .shot  against  Brunttsland  without 
doing  any  mischief.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI. 
96  They  have  stood  to  be  shot  at  in  flocks,  without  offering 
to  move.  1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf  'ii,  Willie  of  Winton  whom 
you  shot  at  ?  1908  E.  M.  GORDON  Indian  Folk  Tales  ix. 
(1909)  85  A  young  man.,  asked  me  to  shoot  at  an  owl. 

(b}  To  shoot  with  (also  t*#)  3-  bow,  gun,  etc. ; 
also  rarely  with  an  arrow. 

[c  1105  LAY.  16555  Nu  ich  hine  [Hengest]  ^iue  be..&  bet 
bine  hired-childeren..scotien  mid  heore  flan  &  his  cun 
scenden  anon.]  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7735  He  wolde 
..ssete  [v.rr.  schute,  schetej  also  mid  bowe  &  arblaste. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  445/2  Schetyn  yn  a  bowe  (v.r.  shotyn 
with  bowes)  sagitto.  1530  PALSGR.  704/2,  I  shote  in  any 
bowe,  crosse  bowe,  or  longe  bowe.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov. 
ii.  vi.  (1867)  61  But  many  a  man  speaketh  of  Robyn  hood, 
That  neuer  shot  in  his  bowe.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden^s 
Brit.  (1637)  633  Sirnamed  Strongbow,  because  bee  shot  in 
a  bow  of  exceeding  great  bent.  1644  NYE  Gunnery  (1647) 
35  It  is  as  easie  to  shoot  in  a  great  Gun  as  in  a  Musket. 
c  1665  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col.  Hntchinson  (1846)  22 
He  shot  excellently  in  bows  and  guns,  and  much  used  them 
for  his  exercise,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  Sept.  1646,  Here 
I  first  saw  huge  balistae  or  crosse-bows  shot  in. 

(c)  To  shoot  at  (f  to,  etc.)  an  object  with  a  bow, 
gun,  etc.  ;  also  with  an  arrow. 

971  Biickl.  Horn.  199  pa  xenam  he  his  bojan..&  <5a  mid 
xeaettredum  straele  ongan  sceotan  wi|>  bxs  be  he  geseah 
pat  hryber  stondan.     c  1290  St.  Cristopher  204  in  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  277  With  bouwe  and  Areblast  J?are  schoter  to  hjm 
four  hondret  kny^tes  and  mo.     £1440  Gesta  Rom.  n.  xix. 
335  (Addit.  MS.j  The  knyght.  .shotte  to  {Cantor.  MS.  shot 
at]  hym  with  an  arowe,  and  slough  hym.     1613  PURCHAS    : 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  740  They  shoot  at  the  Fish  with  their    | 
darts.     1873  B.  HARTE  What  B.  Harte  Saw  in  Fiddle-    \ 
town,  etc.  100  There  was  a  mark  at  which  a  few  credulous 
people  shot  with  a  toy  rifle. 

(d)  With  adv.    or  phrase,    To  shoot  besidet  far 
from,  near  the  mark ;  to  shoot  short ,  straight^  etc. 
Often  fig. 

1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  256  Hercules  and  many 
other  shotte  at  most  strayt  and  next  the  marke.  1545 
ASCHAM  Toxofh.  i.  (Arb.)  101  But  to  shoote  wyde  and  far 
of  the  marke  is  a  thynge  possyble.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov. 
i.  vi.  (1867)  12  Ye  mary  (quoth  he)  nowe  ye  shoote  nie  the 
pricke.  1577  HARRISON  England  in.  i.  [n.  vi.]  95  b  in 
Holittshedy  Wherein  they  [sc.  foreign  writers]  haue  shot  so 
farre  wyde  as  the  quantity  of  ground  was  betweene  them- 
selues  and  their  marke.  1585  Q.  ELIZ.  Let.  to  Jos.  VI 
(CamdenJ  17  Who  seaketh  two  stringes  to  one  bowe,  he 
[printed  the]  may  shute  strong,  but  neuer  strait.  1658 
GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  15.  iii.  335  Man  he  lets  flie 
against  God  (though  against  his  will  he  shoots  short)  whole 
vollies  of  sinnes  and  impieties,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Ess.  on 
Women  Wks.  1711  IV.  155  But  alas  f  how  far  do  you  shoot 
from  the  mark?  [in  answer  to  a  question].  1862  '  F.  G. 
TRAFFORD  *  Citytf  Suburb  iii.  (1869)  22  He  had  shot  wonder, 
fully  near  the  truth. 

e.  quasi-/r<?«j.   To  shoot  a  match  :  to  engage  in 
a  shooting-match.    Also  to  shoot  off 'a  tie :  to  decide 
a  tie  in  a  shooting- match   by  a   supplementary 
contest. 
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1840  BLAINE  Encycl.  Rur.  Sports  §  2763  Captain  R.  and 
Mr.  S.  then  shot  the  tie  off".  Ibid.^  Two  matches  were 
then  shot  by  Capt.  Ross  and  Mr.  Osbaldeston.  1859 
'STONEHENGE*  Shot-gun  ii.  7  Lord  Huntingfield,..and 
Mr.  Bateson  having  repeatedly  shot  matches  at  Hornsey 
Wood  House.  1861  Temple  Bar  III.  266  This  target  was 
chosen  for  shooting  off  the  ties  at  the  long  distances. 

f.  transf.    intr.  To   take   a   snapshot    with    a 
camera.     Also  trans,  to  take  a  snapshot  of. 

\fyo  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  3  Beside  him  is  another 
sort  of  shutter  operator  with  an  ordinary  camera  and  fairly 
good  shutter. ..Does  he  shoot  when  his  companion  did? 
1892  Photogr.  Arm.  II.  51  We  at  first  tried  the  other  method, 
namely,  looking  at  the  object  and  shooting  at  the  critical 
moment.  1896  Punch  30  May  264/2,  I  even  bless  the  Kodak 
now  With  which,  dear  Nell,  you  '  shot '  me. 

23.  fig.  and  in  figurative  context. 

a.  With   reference  to  metaphorical   arrows   or 
darts,  e.g.  of  love,  temptation,  affliction. 

a  1000  Minds  of  Men  35  He.  .hygegar  Iete5,scurumsceoteb. 
c  1200  ORMIN  38^9,  &  jiff  he  [the  devil]  seoj?  J>e  mann  forr. 
dredd.He  wile  himm  skerren  mare,&ra:fenn  himm  his  rihhie 
witt,  &  shetenn  inn  hiss  heorrte.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T. 
F  714  An  ydel  man  is  lyk  to  a  place  that  hath  no  walles  ; 
deueles  may  entre  on  euery  syde  and  sheten  at  hym  at  di.s- 
couert,  by  temptacion  on  euery  syde,  <  1400  Rom.  Rose 
1777  And  whanne  that  love  gan  nyghe  me  nere,  He.  .shette 
at  me  with  all  his  myght.  1895  R.  W.  CHAMHKRS  King  in 
Yellow  (1909)  255,  I  think., that  he  (Cupid]  does  shoot 
fairly— yes,  and  even  gives  one  warning. 

t  b.   To  shoot  at :    to   assail   with  censure   or 
contempt.   Obs. 

c  1586  CTESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LII.  vi,  The  just  shall.. 
shoote  at  thee  With  scornfull  glances,  r  1640  H.  UKI.L 
Luther's  Colloq.  Metis.  (1652)  113  The  Turks  and  Jews  do 
acknowledg  God  the  Father,  but  it  is  the  Son  that  they 
shoot  at.  1643  BAKER  Chron. ,  Eliz.  57  The  Queen  con- 
ceiving,  that  through  the  sides  of  the  Prelates,  she  her  self 
was  shot  at,  suppressed  them  what  she  could,  c  1660  SOUTH 
Serm.  (1715)  I.  28  If  it  is  a  Pleasure  to  be  envyed  and  shot 
at,  to  be  maligned  standing, . .  then  it  Is  a  Pleasure  to  be  great. 
O.  To  shoot  at  (with  express  or  implied  reference 
to  a  metaphorical  mark  or  target) :  (a)  to  aim  at, 
to  seek  to  have  or  accomplish  ;  to  aspire  to,  strive 
after  (now  arch.}  ;  t  (£)  to  *  drive  at',  mean,  to 
have  reference  to  ;  f  (?}  to  aim  at  imitating,  follow 
the  example  of. 

(a)  (71407-10  HOCCLEVE  Min.  Poems  (1892)^8  But  myn 
herte  is  euere  bent  To  sheete  at  yow  good  wil  in  soothfast* 
nesse.  1518  TINDALE  Par.  Mammon  30  The  same  is  blynde 
and  wotteth  not  what  he  dothe:  erreth  and  shoteth  at  a 
wronge  marke.  a  1568  ASCHAM  SchoUm.  n.  (Arb.)  127 
Thou,  that  shotest  at  perfection  in  the  Latin  tong,  think 
not  thy  selfe  wiser  than  Tuliie  was.  1635  R.  N.  tr.  Cam- 
den's  Hist.  Eliz.  in.  266  The  Queene  of  Scots. .easily 
understood  that  her  destruction  was  shot  at  by  this  Associa- 
tion. 1647  TRAP?  Mt'llif.  Thcol.  652  Their  evil  dissembled 
ambitious  desires  plainly  declared,  .that  they  both  shot  at 
one  and  the  same  mark.  1888  STEVENSON  Black  Arro*>v 
in.  iii.  163,  I  shoot  at  no  advantage  to  myself. 

(£)  1577  tr-  Bellinger's  Decades  i.  ix.  (1592)  84  For  to  this 
ende  shoote  all  the  exhortationsof  the  Prophets  and  Apostles. 
1583  BABINGTON  Commandm.  viii.  (1590)  331  tAn  equalitie 
of  commodities  present  U  plainely  shot  at  in  this  law.  Ibid. 
347,  I  might  recite  the  lawes  of  God, . .  which  directly  shoote 
at  the  shame  of  this  sinne.  16*9  H.  BURTON  Truth's  Tri. 
307  The  maine  thing  Vega  shootes  at  in  this  chapter. 

(c)  \$\$  St.  Papers  Hen.  F///,  II.  15  BycausetheDeputye 
useyth  the  said  wrongfull  extortion,  all  the  noble  foike  of 
the  lande  shotes  at  hym,  folowyth  his  wayes  in  that  behalf, 
asmuche  as  in  them  is. 

t  d.  To  have  an  aim  or  reference  (beyond  some- 
thing mentioned).  Obs. 

1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  Apoc.  66  This  part  of  ^the  Vision 
therefore  shoots  beyond  the  Pergamenian  and  Thyatirian 
Interval  of  the  church,  and  begins  with  the  Sardian. 
t  e.    To  shoot  over  \  to  overshoot  the  mark.  Obs. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxiii.  §  20.  96 b,  And  certayne- 
lye,  it  is  an  errour  frequent,  for  men  to  shoot  ouer,  and  to 
suppose  deeper  ends,  and  more  compasse  reaches  then  are. 
t  f.  in  certain  proverbial  phrases.   Obs. 


they  shotte  sundry  wayes  with  owne  selfe  arrowe.  1634 
MASSINGEK  Renegado  v.  iii,  Neither  can  I  Be  wonne  to 
thinke,  but  if  I  should  attempt  it,  I  shoote  against  the  Moone. 
g.  U.  S.  slang.  To  shoot  off  one1  sniout/t:  to  talk 
indiscreetly  or  abusively. 

1890  N.  P.  LANGFORD  Vigilant!  Days  I.  295  Why,  you 
fool ;  there  you  go,  shooting  off  your  mouth  to  me  the  first 
thing.  Didn't  I  caution  you  not  to  tell  any  one?  1896  S. 
CRANE  Maggie  xi.  86  Youse  fellers  er  lookin'  fer  a  scrap, 
an'  its  like  yeh'll  fin'  one  if  yeh  keeps  on  shootin'  off  yer 
mout's. 

24.  Of  a  bow,  engine,  or  firearm  :  a.  trans.  To 
send  forth  (a  missile). 

la  i3«  CHAUCER  Horn.  Rose  989  That  bowe  semede  wet 
to  shcte  These  arowis  fyve.  1547  in  Archaologia.  LI.  262 
Erode  fawcons  shotinge  iij  shotte.  1679  BLOUNT  Anc. 
Tenures  3  Catapulta,  was  an  ancient  warlike  Engine  to 
shoot  Darts. 

b.  intr.  To  send  forth  missiles ;  to  '  carry  a 
certain  distance.  Also,  of  a  gun,  to  be  discharged, 
go  off  (e.  g.  in  a  salute). 

n  1575  GASCOIGNE  Posies,  Weedes  Wks.  1907  I.  374  A  P"06 
which  shot  so  well,  so  gently  and  so  streighl.  a  157° 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  124  Quhan 
thir  proclematiounis  war  endit..than  the  trumpams  and 
schalmes  blew  and  so  did  the  artciljerie  schuit  and  belli* 
rang.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  ii.  34  This  boy  will  carne 
a  letter  twentie  mile  as  easie,  as  a  Canon  will  shoot  point- 
blanke  twelue  score.  i6ss  MARQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Intent. 
{  67  To  make  Guns  shoot.  1669  STURMY  Mariner  i  Mag. 


SHOOT. 

v.  xii.  68  The  Piece  directed  by  her  Metal,  will  shoot  about 
twice  as  far  as  when.. set  by  a  Dispcrt.  1846  GREENER 
Sci.  Gitnnfty  406  We  have  seen  American  ritle-barrels, 
which  were  far  from  the  straight,  .yet  they  shot  well. 

25.  trans.  To  discharge  (a  Ixnv,  catapult,  etc.), 
to  fire  (a  gun  or  other  firearm)  ;  also  with  off,  out. 
Const,  at,  ^against,  etc.  spec,  in  gun-making  (see 
quot.  iS86). 

1483  Ccly  Papers  (Camden)  113  All  the  gonnes  yn  the 
colle  warkys  mid  abowte  the  marttes  were  schett  for  joye. 
c  1500  Mchisine  xxi.  n6Oure  galeyes-.bygan  of  al  partes 
to  shutte  thcire  gotines.  1506  Ace.  Ld.  1/igh  Tiros.  Suit, 
III.  203  To  the  pynouris  of  Leith  quhilk  carying  the  irn 


gun  to  the  sandis  to  schut  liir  thair  before  the  King.  1530 
PALSCR.  704/2  They  have  sholte  fourscore  peces  agnynst 
this  towre  in  lesse  than  h:ilfe  an  home.  1557  Peebles  Burgh 


Kec.  (1872)  240  The  counsall  ordanis  gif  thair  cum  ony 
sodane  fray  to  the  toun..to  James  Frank  to  sclioit  ane 
goone.  1619  W.  PHILLIP  tr.  .Siiwutt-ns  Wvudo/.  I'oy.  n 
We  shot  two  peeces,  an  houre  betweene  each  shot,  to  call 
her.  c  1643  Ln.  HKur.ERr  Aittol'iog.  (1824)  69  Then  you 
may  shoot  ofTa  Pistol  in  the  Stable.  18*6  SCOTT  ll'ih'.^f. 
xvii,  The  malignanls  shooting  their  wall-pieces  at  us.  1833 
[SEBA  SMITH]  Lett.  J.  A':c«/«^  iii.  (1835)  42  Says  he,  '  Can 
you  shoot  a  rifie,  Major?'  'Pretty  considerable,'  says  1. 
1886  WALSINGHAM  &  PAYNK-GAI.LWEY  Shotting  I.  71  The 
gun  is  now  stocked  and  screwed,  ami  then  in  tie  rou^h 
state  is  sent  to  the  ground  to  be  shot  and  regulated.  //-;</. 
75  A  high-class  gunmaker  will  spend  d.iys  in  shooting  a 
gun  in  order  to  get  its  pattern  and  force  up  to  the  mark  he 
considers  requisite  to  make  it  a  perfect  weapon. 

trans/.  1681  DKVPF.N  Sjt.nt.  Friar  v.  ii.  liut  man  .  .should 
make  Examples;  Which  like  a  Warning-piece  must  be 
shot  off,  To  fright  the  rest  from  Crimes. 

26.  To  propel  (a  marble,  pellet,  etc.)   as  from 
the  thumb  and  forefinger. 

1810  W.  IRVING  St.tch  lilt.  (1821)  I.  47  Rip  Van  Winkle., 
taught  them  to  fly  kites  and  shoot  marbles.  1857  Hcr-HES 
Tom  Broum  I.  v,  Some  of  whom  were. .shooting  pellets,  or 
digging  their  forks  through  the  tablecloth. 

27.  Football.    To  kick   (the  ball)   at  goal.     In 
Hockey  and  Lacrosse  :  to  hit  or  drive  (the  ball)  at 
goal.     Also  with  goal  as  object. 

1882  Daily  AVzri-  4  Mar.,  'f  he  last-named  shot  it  [the  foot- 
ball] between  the  posts.  1885  A/i'/,/ 24  Jan.  108/2  On  re- 
starting Marlow  again  shot  the  ball  through  the  posts. 

b.  intr.  To  kick  or  drive  the  ball  at  goal.   Also 
in  Croquet,  to  aim  at  a  ball  from  a  long  distance. 

1874  J.  D.  HEATH  Croquet-player  65  lint  Yellow  is  confi- 
dent of  hitting,  so  he  shoots  at  Blue,  and  roquets  him.  1890 
Field  r  Nov.  671/2  Hewitt  soon  after  had  a  chance  to 
equalise  but  shot  over.  1900  II.  C.  NKEDHAM  Crcniuet  50 
When  thinking  of  taking  a  bisque,  instead  of  shooting  hard, 
shoot  so  as  to  hit,  if  possible,  ..but  to  lie  quite  handy  if  you 
miss.  1901  Daily  Express  18  Mar.  8/1  Both  sides  being  too 
excited  to  shoot  straight. 

IV.  To  assail,  wound,  or  kill  with  a  shot. 

28.  trans.  To  wound  or  kill  with  a  missile  from 
a  bow  or  firearm  (in  early  use,  occas.  with  a  spear 
or  javelin).     Const,  •with,     f  Also,  to  assail  with 
arrows  or  gunshot :   =  to  shoot  at  (see  22  d). 

The  simple  verb  is  now  often  used  where  formerly  the 
fuller  expression  '  to  shoot  dead  '  or  '  to  death  '  would_have 
been  preferred  (see  b)  ;  e.  g.  with  reference  to  the  intliction  of 
death  as  a  penalty. 

c893  ALFRED  Ores.  iv.  vi.  §  7  Ac  bonne  hie  [the  serpent] 
mon  slog  obbe  sceat.  993  Battle  t'f  Mali/on  143  Da  he 
oberne  ofstlice  sceat.  c  1205  LAY.  313  He  wende  to  sceoten 
[c  1275  sceote]  bat  hea  der.  a  1250  Omt  *  A  'if hi.  1121  If 
bu  art  i-worpe  ober  i-scote  [Co//.  MS.  i-shote],  fenne  bu 
myht  erest  to  note.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  242  As  he 
wolde  ssete  [i'.r.  schetcn]  an  hert  al  ajen  is  mile,  To  de)e 
he  sset  [v.r.  scheet]  his  owe  fader.  13..  A".  Alls.  6345  They 
buth  archeris  with  the  beste,  And  scheoteth  [Laud  US. 
shoten)  theo  gryp  in  his  neste.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Ps.  x.  2 
That  thai  shotc  in  myrke  the  right  of  hert.  a  1400  Sir  fere. 
213  He  wolde  schote  with  his  spere  Bestes  and  other  gere. 
c  1460  1'rere  t,  Boyc  84  in  Ritson  Anc.  Pop.  Poetry  38  Than 
sayd  the  boye..It  is  best  that  I  haue  a  bowe,  Byrdes  for 
to  shete.  1561  S.  WYTHF.RS  tr.  Calvin' i  Treat.  Relics  H  j, 
But  they  muste  also  make  reliques  of  the  arrowes  wher 
with  he  was  shotten.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  it.  49  My  Lord 
himselfe  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  1650  CROMWELL 
Let.  25  Sept.  in  Carlyte,  They  have  done  us  no  harm, 
except  one  soldier  shot  (but  not  to  the  danger  of  his  life). 
1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  I.  xix.  9  15.  208 
It  should  be  unlawful  to  kill  or  shoot  them,  as  it  is  to  shoot 
or  hunt  other  wild  beasts.  1709  LAWSON  Voy.  Carolina  151 
The  bald,  or  white  Faces  are  a  good  Fowl.  They  cannot 
dive  and  are  easily  shotten.  1765  LD.  HOLLAND  in  Jesse 


friend  (1865)  211  Do  you  hesitate  to  shoot  a  mad  dog? 
1838  Murray's  Haiidtk.  N.  Germ.  482/1  The  duke  was 
inhumanly  shot,  6  days  after.  1849  TENNYSON  Audley 
Court  40  Oh !  who  would  fight  and  march  and  counter- 
march, Be  shot  for  sixpence  in  a  battle-field.  1848  TIIACKE. 
HAY  Van.  fair  xlv,  Mr.  James,  the  Colonel,  and  Horn,  the 
keeper,  went  and  shot  pheasants.  1873  Chamli.  Jrnl. 
20  Dec.  802/2  A  man  who  was  shot  on  leaving  a  ballroom 
told  me  that  he  could  not  guess  who  was  his  assailant.  1896 
A.  E.  HOL-SMAS  Shropshire  Lad  Ivi,  Fly  I  would,  for  who 
would  not?  'Tis  sure  no  pleasure  to  be  shot. 

b.  Amplified  with  dead  or  to  death  added. 
c  IMS  LAY.  254  For  his  ahne  sune  seoben  hine  sceat 
[c  1275  set)  to  deabe.  c  1190  SI.  Christopher  203  in  S.  Eng, 
Leg.  277  To  a  piler  he  let  him  binde  faste  and  knyves 
a-boutc  him  go,  For-to  scheoten  him  to  debe  with  Mani  a 
kene  Ho.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
I.  3  Sum  Invyand  vthir  with  maist  crewell  feid  with  sword 
and  dag  to  schut  him  to  the  deid.  1617  MORVSON  I  tin,  n. 
37  Condemning  to  bee  shot  to  death  an  Irish  Lieutenant.  1697 
DAM  PIER  yoy.  I.  3  We  gave  out,  that  if  any  man  faultred  in 
the  Journey  over  Land  he  must  expect  to  be  shot  to  death. 


SHOOT. 

i7igOzELLtr.  Misson's  Mem.  fyObserv.  226  Deserters  are  shot 
to  Death.  1836  J.  RICHAKDSON  Jrnl.  Brit.  Legion  iv.  1 16  A 
priest.,  was  publicly  shot  to  death  without  the  walls  of  that 
city.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  ¥111.317,  I  shot  him 
dead  in  two  bullets.  1863  TWISTLETON  in  W.  Smith  Diet, 
Bible  III.  s.  v.  Zidan,  He  betrayed,  into  the  king's  power  one 
hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Sidon,  who 
were  all  shot  to  death  with  javelins. 

C.  To  hit  or  wound  with  a  shot  in  (orf/w/0)  or 
through  a  part  of  the  body. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7483  pe  ssetare  donward  al  uor 
no?t  vaste  slowe  to  gronde  So  (?at  harald  J>oru  ben  eie  issote 
\v.r.  shotte]  was  dej?es  wounde.  14..  in  Hist.  Coll.  Cit. 
Loud.  (Camden)  58  At  the  Castelle  Gaylerde  in  Normandy  he 
was  schottyn  thorowe  the  hedde.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  i.  i.  3 
(Hart.  MS.)  He  haih  y-schotte  him  selfe  in  J?e  lungen,  and 
lyeth  ded.  1596  DALKYMKLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  iv. 
250  The  king  passing  furth  to  do  his  eise.  .in  the  held  he  is 
schott.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vii.  §  80  Hambden.. 
being  shot  into  the  shoulder  with  a  brace  of  bullets.  1649 
HEYLIN  Relat.  fy  Observ.  u.  255  A  party  of  Horse,  .shot  an 
old  Woman  into  the  head.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  Ixi.  III. 
323  Tromp . .  was  shot  through  the  heart  with  a  musket  bait 
1771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  133  Harold.. was  shot  into  the 
brains  by  an  arrow.  1816  TUCKEY  Narr.  Exped.  R.  Zaire 
iv.  (1818)  141  He  had  been  taken.. by  a  slave  catcher,  who 
had  shot  him  in  the  neck  with  a  ball. 

d.  To  shoot  flying :  to  shoot  (birds)  on  the  wing. 
Now  usually  absol.,  as  denoting  a  sportsmanlike 
accomplishment. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  Ind.  b  P.  291  Flocks  of  Water  Fowl, 
which  the  Persians  are  skilPd.,to  shoot  flying.  1707  FAR- 
QUHAR  Recruiting  Officer  \,  ii,  I  can  do  every  thing  with 
my  father,  but  drink  and  shoot  flying.  1852  THACKERAY 
Esmond  i.  xi,  He  had  learned  to  ride,  and  to  drink,  and  to 
shoot  flying. 

t  e.  To  hit  (a  thing)  with  shot.  Qbs. 

1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  OUarius''  Voy.  Ambass.  2:8  He  also, 
with  a  Fire-lock,  shot  an  Apple,  which  he  had  caus'd  to  be 
cast  into  the  Air. 

29.  intr.  To  engage  in  or  practise  the  sport  of 
killing  game  with  a  gun  (formerly  with  a  bow  or 
the  like). 

a  1300  A'.  Horn  939  Til  o  dai  bat  he  ferde  To  wude  for  to 
schete.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  i.  13  This 
Island,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago,  being  full  of  Game, 
we  went  a  shore  to  shoot.  1766  EARL  MARCH  in  Jesse 
Selwyn  <y  Contemp.  (1843)  II.  82  Cadogan  and  Thomond 
are  gone  into  the  country  to  shoot.  1820  J.  W.  CROKER 
Diary  i-j  Jan.  in  C.  Papers  (1884)  I.  156  Huskisson,  Peel  and 
I  were  to  have  gone  to-day  to  shoot  at  Sudbourne  with  Lord 
Yarmouth.  1862  Lillywkitfs  Cricket  Scores  <y  Biogr.  I. 
303  He  also  shot  with  a  license  for  fifty  years,  which  can  be 
recorded  of  few  sportsmen.  1908  R.  BAGOT  A.  Cnthbert 
xviii.  225,  I  have  read  of  your  English  country  life — and  of 
how  the  women  ride  and  shoot. 

30.  trans.  With  ad  vs.  and  advb.  phrases. 

a.  With  away,  off,  out :  To  remove  or  separate 
from  its  place  or  environment  by  shooting ;  to 
carry  away,  destroy,  or  break  off  by  a  shot.  Also 
to  shoot  to  pieces. 

1340-70  Alisannder  277  A  schaft  with  a  scharp  hed  shet 
oute  his  yie.  1615  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  63  A 
Duch  marener.  .had  his  hand  shott  offe  and  his  face  all 
batterd.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  n.  62  We  shut  away  their 
middle  mast.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708) 
73  He  will , .  fix  ye  a  Couple  of  new  [Ship's]  Knees,  when  the 
old  ones  are  shot  to  the  Devil.  1840  W.  S.  MAYO  Kaloolaft 
vii.  (1850)  65  People  had  been  shot  all  to  pieces  and  survived.  ; 
1859  C.  KNIGHT  Pop.  Hist.  Eng.  V.  xx.  309  His. .equerry 
had  his  head  shot  off  by  a  cannon  ball.  1901  D.  B.  HALL 
&  LD.  A.  OSBORNE  Sunshine  $  Surfv.  55  The  man-of-war 
fired  fifteen  shots  before  they  shot  away  the  flagstaff. 

b.  To  shoot  (a  person,  thing)  through  :  to  pierce 
with  a  shot.  To  shoot . .  through  and  through  :  to 
riddle  with  shot ;  also  fy?^.  to  overwhelm  with 
exactions. 

1535  COVERDALE  Exoft.  xix.  13  There  shal  no  hande  touch 
it,  but  he  shall  either  be  stoned,  or  shot  thorow.  1599 
HAKLUVT  Voy.  II.  n.  106  We.  .at  last  shooting  her  maine-yard 
through,  she  came  to  an  anker  and  yeelded.  c  1643  LD. 
HERBERT  Autobiog.  (1824)  19  The  English  shot  her  [the 
Spanish  ship]  through  and  through  so  often  that  she  run 
herself  aground.  1690  WOOD  Life  31  Dec.  (O.H.S.)  III.  348 
Complayning.. against  the  salaries  and  pensions  paid  to 
great  persons,  officers,  etc.  who  pay  no  taxes,,. while  the  \ 
country  is  shot  thro  and  thro. 

O.  To  shoot  (a  person)  downi  to  kill  by  a  shot. 
(Usually  with  suggestion  of  merciless  cruelty  or 
determination.) 

1845  J.  COULTER  Adv.  in  Pacific  xiii.  175, 1  have  witnessed 
several  of  their  battles,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  first  object 
to  shoot  down,  or  otherwise  kill  a  man.  1897  SIR  G.  T. 
GOLDIE  in  Times  23  Jan.  13/1  It  is  more  humane  to  shoot 
down  promptly  a  few  running  carriers  than  to  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  some  2,000  men  of  a  column. 

d.  Naut.  To  be  shot  by  the  board',  of  masts, 
etc.  (see  quot.  1706).  To  be  shot  between  wind 
and  water :  of  a  vessel,  to  receive  a  shot  causing 
a  dangerous  leak;  also  slang  (see  quot.  a  1700). 

1613  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Philaster  iv.  i.  (1620)  40  The  wench  has 
shot  him  betweene  wind  and  water,  and  I  hope  sprung  a  lake. 
1623  MASSINGER  Dk,  Milan  in.  ii,  A  she  Dunckerke,  that 
was  shot  before  Betweene  winde  and  weather.  1655  MARQ. 
WORCESTER  Cent,  Invent.  §  12  A  Ship  not  possible  to  be 
sunk  though  shot  an  hundred  times  betwixt  wind  and  water 
by  Cannon,  1692  Capt.  Smith? s  Seaman's  Gram.  i.  xvi. 
82  If  a  Ship  lose  her  Masts  in  Fight,  we  say,  her  Masts 
were  shot  by  the  Board,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Shot  'tiuixt  Wind  and  Water  Clapt,  or  Poxt.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Shot  by  the  Board,  a  Sea-Phrase,  us'd 
when  a  Mast  or  Yard  is  broken  by  the  Enemies  Shot,  in  a 
Fight. 
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|      31.  slang  or  vulgar,  rilbe  shot  (occas.  shortened 
i   to  shot  /)  if —  :  used    as  a  strong  expression  of 
!    denial  or  refusal.    Similarly,  I*  II  see  you  shot  first. 
1826  BUCKSTONE  Luke  the  Labourer  in.  i,  Bob.  He,  he, 
'    he  !  I'll  be  shot  if  Lunnun  temptation  be  onything  to  this. 
,     1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  vii,    I'll  be  shot  if  it  ain't  very 
curious  how  well  I  know  that  picture  !     1860  F.  W.  ROBIN- 
SON Grandmothers  Money  n.  iii,  Shot,  if  I  have  not  for- 
gotten him  too.    1894  'J.S.  WINTER'  Red  Coats  56  Then., 
let  me  tell  you  straight,  I'll  just  see  you  shot  first. 

32.  Transferred  uses.     a.  To  injure  or  kill  by 
witchcraft.     (Cf.  ELF-SHOOT  z/.) 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  HI.  54  gif  $u  waere  on  fell  scoten 
o36e  wsere  on  flassc  scoten,  oSde  waere  on  blod  scoten,  o63e 
waere  on  lid  scoten.    1790  BURNS  Tarn  o'  Shanter  167  For 
mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot. 
k*  fi&  Of  Cupid,  love,  etc. 

1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  621  Than  was  Achilles 
shoten  with  the  darte  of  loue.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  11. 
x,  One  poor  gentleman,  who  had  been  shot  by  her  young 
eyes  two  years  before.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  <$•  Psyche 
Feb.  xxvii,  Whom  gently  Eros  shooteth. 

c.  To  shoot  the  sun  :  see  quot. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  \Vord-bk.,  Shoot  the  sun,  To,  to  take 
its   meridional  altitude  ;   literally  aiming   at   the  reflected 
sun  through  the  telescope  of  the  instrument. 

d.  slang.   7o  shoot  the  cat :  To  vomit.    Shot  in 
the  neck  (_U.S.) :  drunk.      To  shoot  one's  grand- 
mother (U.S.)  :  see  quot.  1855. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  I'utgar  T.t  Shoot  the  Cat,  to  vomit 
from  excess  of  liquor,  called  also  catting.  1855  HALIBURTON 
Nature  <$•  Hum.  Nat.  xxii.  II.  297  You  showed  her  she  had 
shot  her  grandmother.  Footnote.  Shooting  one's  granny, 
or  grandmother,  means  fancying  you  have  discovered  what 
was  well  known  before.  1855  Brooklyn  Jrnl.  18  Apr. 
(Bartlett  1860),  Mr.  Schumacher  defended  his  client  by 
observing  that  some  of  the  prisoner  s  attorneys  got  as  often 
'  shot  in  the  neck  ',  as  the  Under-Sheriff  in  the  head, 

33.  intr.   To  shoot  over  or  to  (a  dog),  to  train 
by  use  on  a  shooting  expedition.     To  shoot  over 
(a  cover,  a  tract  of  country),  to  kill  game  upon. 

1868  Field  4  July  22/1  For  Sale,  a  Brace  of.  .Spaniels..; 
they.. have   been    thoroughly   broken   and   shot  to  by  an 
experienced  breaker.     1888  Century  Mag.  Mar.  671/2  This 
holiday  he  was  about  to  spend  in  shooting  over  his  two  hand* 
some  young  setters.     1894  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19  Jan.  58/1 
During  his  stay  the  Belvoir  covers  were  shot  over. 

b.  trans.  To  go  over  (a  piece  of  country)  shoot- 
ing game.  To  shoot  ones  way  :  to  shoot  game  as 
one  goes  along.  To  be  shot  out  :  of  a  district,  to 
have  its  supply  of  game  exhausted  through  over- 
shooting. 

1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dau.  it.  yi,  As  the  [shooting.]  party 
at  Colonel  Bradfield's  were  shooting  their  way  home.  1857 
G.  A.  LAWRENCE  Guy  Livingstone  vi,  We  shoot  an  outlying 
cover  after  luncheon.  1865  LD.  MALMESBURY  Mem.  (1884) 
II.  333  We  shot  the  park,  and  the  Miss  Jollifies  accompanied 
us.  1900  ISABEL  SAVORY  Sfortsw.  India.  234  Gaggai  was  a 
sportsman's  paradise,  but  it  has  been  shot  out.  1903  SIR 
M.  G.  GERARD  Leaves  fr.  Diaries  v,  107,  I  shot  my  way 
through  the  Bheel  country,  from  Ahmedabad..to  Mhow. 

34.  Mining.    To  blast. 

1830-60  Eng.  <$•  For.  Mining  Gloss.  23  (Cornwall  terms). 
£•1870  Scribm*r>\  Mag.  III.  576  (Cent.),  They  [explosives] 
are  used  in  the  petroleum  industry  to  shoot  the  wells,  so  as 
to  remove  the  paraffine  which  prevents  the  flow  of  oil.  187* 
J.  H.  COLLINS  Mining  $  Quarrying  lit  Shitttingos  Shoot* 
ing,  blasting. 
V.  Senses  of  uncertain  position. 

f35.  a.  In  OE. :  To  refer  (a  case)  to  a  person 
or  court  ;  also  absol.  b.  In  early  ME. :  To  trust, 
to  submit  oneself  to  a  person's  mercy.  Obs, 

a  1000  in  Thorpe  Dipt.  A  ngl.  Sax.  (1865)  288  Da  nolde  he, 
butan  hit  man  sceote  to  scirexemote.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Horn. 
(Th.)  II.  306  Dus  wrat  Hieronimus-.sif  hwa  elles  secge, 
we  sceotao  to  him.  c  nog  LAY.  977  "&if  we  sceoted  to  heora 
mae5e  pat  biS  ure  imone  dead. 

f  36.  trans,  (or  const,  dative].  To  fall  to  the 
lot  of.  Qbs. 


da:J?ess  pine. 

1 37.  To  avoid,  escape.  Sc.  Obs. 

1543  SADLEYR  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  V.  321  The  mis- 
demeanour and  evill  behaviour  of  the  Wardens  of  Scotland 
on  the  Borders  towardes  thobservation  of  the  peax,  with 
their  delayes  of  redresse,  shoting  their  dayes  of  meating, 
and  continuall  rodes  and  forreys  made  into  England.  1685 
PEDEN  Let.  in  P,  Walker/7/^ (1827)  98,  I  am  confident,  the 
safest  Way  to  shoot  the  Shower,  is,  to  hold  out  of  God's 
Gate,  and  to  keep  within  his  Doors,  until  the  Violence  of 
the  Storm  begin  to  ebb. 

b.  dial.  In  passive,  to  be  rid  of.   Cf.  SHOT  v.  i  r. 

x8oa  R.  ANDERSON  Cnmbld.  Ball,  (c  1850)  47  He'd  gi'eaw 
hi 
x> 

truth,  precious  for  us  ail,  is  that  I  am  shot  of  it  [a  book  just 
finished],  and  you  are  shot  of  it.  1866  Morn.  Star  22  Dec.  3, 
I  thought,  when  I  came  out,  I  would  do  this  [murder],  and 
so  get  shot  of  my  life.  1891  HARDY  Tess  x,  *  Jump  up  behind 
me  ',  he  whispered, '  and  we'll  get  shot  of  the  screaming  cats 
in  a  jiffy  ! ' 

38.  To  splice  (a  rope) ;  to  mend  (a  bar) ;  f  to 
fit  (boards)  together  by  a  mortise  or  the  like  (o&s.)  ; 
to  weld  (metals).  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

Cf.  SHUT  v.  6.  In  this  use  the  vbs.  shut  and  s  hoot  seem  to 
have  been  more  or  less  confused. 

1499  Church-iv.  Acc.t  Yatton  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  124 


SHOOTER. 

To  Antony  for  schothyng  the  clapyr  xiijd.  1545  Luton 
frimty  Guild  (1906)  232  For  shotynge  of  the  tapers  of 
the  awtere  ageynst  relyk  Sonday  (o  o]  2.  1548  Litdlmo 
C/turch-'w.  Ace.  (Camden)  33  For  shottynge  the  belle  rope 
ijtymes  inj  d.  1569  Ibid.  134  For  shutting  and  mending  of 
the  clapper  of  the  santes  bell,  uij  d.  1573-4 »'»  Fabric  Rolls 
York  Minster  (Surtees)  116  For  shootinge  and  mendinge 
certeyne  barres  to  the  glasse  wyndowes,  4  d.  1608  WILLET 
Hexapla,  Exod.  605  These  regals  serued  to  shoot  the  boords 
together.  Ibid*t  One  boord  should  have  been  shot  within 
another.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Shoot,  to  weld  a  piece  of 
iron  to  the  blade  of  a  table  knife.  1892  [see  SHOOTING  vbl. 
so.  6], 

39.  Carpentry  and  Joinery.  To  plane  accurately 
(the  edge  of  a  board),  esp.  with  the  aid  of  a 
shooting-board. 

1667  PRIMATT  City  $  C.  Builder  61  For  plaining  the  boards, 
and  shooting  them  for  a  Square,  two  shillings.  1678  MOXON 
Meek.  Exerc.  iv.  59  Two  Pieces  of  Wood  are  Shot  (that  is 
Plained)... They  are  Shot  or  Pared.. so  exactly  straight, 
that  when  they  are  set  upon  one  another,  light  shall  not  be 
discern'd  betwixt  them.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  146 
Slips  of  deal  board.. shot  straight  upon  the  edges  by  a  plane. 
1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  II.  502  In  squaring  or  shooting 
the  edges  of  boards,  the  shooting  board.. is  very  much 
used.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  mvn  Mechanic  §  384. 167 
The  Amateur  unless  he  has  a  trying-plane  will  use  his 
jack-plane  for  shooting  the  edges  of  boards. 

VI.  4O.  The  verb  stem  in  combination  :  shoot- 
hole,  a  hole  through  which  to  shoot ;  shoot-rail 
i    (see  quot.);  f  shoot-serpent  (see  quot.).     Also 
shoot-off,    the   subsequent   competition   between 
tied  contestants  in  a  shooting-match. 

1850  R.  G.  GUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  36/2 

!    Having  constructed  a  "shoot-hole. .  I  took  up  my  position 

I    for  the  night.     1856  P.  THOMPSON  Hist.  Boston  722  Shottles^ 

i    *shoot-rails.     Rails  easily  removed  in  a  fence,  to  make  an 

i    entrance  into  an  inclosure,  and  then  shot  (thrust)  back  again 

j    into  their  places.     1731  MEDLEY  Kolben's  Cafe  G.  Hopell. 

J     163  She  is  likewise  call'd  the  Dart-  or  *  Shoot-serpent,  on 

!    account  of  her  darting  herself  very  swiftly  either  at  or  from 

;    an  enemy.    1892  W.  W.  GREENER  Breech- Loader^  250  The 

tie  was  immediately  shot  off  at  25  birds  each,  Captain  Brewer 

killing  all  his  birds  while  Mr.  Fulford  scored  24,  leaving 

|    Mr.  Brewer,  .the  winner  of  the  *shoot-off  by  a  single  bird. 

1900  Westm.  Gaz.  16  July  6/3  Three  competitors  tie  with 

34..  the  shoot-offtakes  place  to-morrow. 

Shoot,  obs.  f.  SHEET  st>.,  SHOUT,  SHUT. 

Shoot,  variant  of  SHOAT  !  and  2. 

Shootable  (Jw'tab'l),  a.  [f.  SHOOT  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  shot ;  suitable  for  shooting. 

185*  M.  W.  SAVAGE  R.  Medlicott  iv.  iv,  I  rode  everything 
rideable,  shot  everything  shootable.  1908  Blackw.  Mag. 
July  108/2  The  binoculars  disclosed  the  three  to  be  '  shoot- 
able  '  beasts. 

Shootable,  vulgar  pronunciation  of  SUITABLE. 

1831  Miss  FERRIER  Destiny  xlviii,  The  lady's  fortune  is 
shootable',  indeed,  I  may  say,  pretty  handsome. 

t  SllOO'tagei  Obs.  rare~l.  In  6  shewtage. 
[f.  SHOOT  v.  +  -AGE.]  The  art  of  shooting. 

1546-7  in  Leland  Collect.  (1774)  IV.  320  Take  Bow  and 
Shaft  in  Hand,  learn  Shewtage  to  frame. 

Shoot- an(c)kerf  obs.  forms  of  SHEET-ANCHOR. 

Shoote,  obs.  form  of  SHOUT  sb. 

Shooted  (Jw-ted),  a.  [f.  SHOOT  j3.i  +  -ED2] 
Of  a  building  :  Supplied  with  *  shoots '  or  spouts. 

1853  Jrnl,  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIV.  u.  408  The  farm  buildings 
.  .are  snooted  to  carry  off  the  drip. 

Shootee  (j»'tj).  [f.  SHOOT  v.  +  -EE.]  The 
person  shot,  or  shot  at. 

1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  LI.  205  The  shooter  very  com- 
monly expresses  much  regret  to  the  shootee.  1867  HALES 
Introd.  to  Rob.  Hood  Ball,  in  Percy  Folio  MS.  I.  9  He 
[Robin  Hood]  is  as  regularly  represented  as  a  shooter  as 
St.  Sebastian  in  the  old  pictures  is  as  a  shootee. 

Shooter  (J"«'t3j).  Forms  :  a.  3  ssetare,  4 
ssyetere,  schetor,  scheotere,sheeter,  shetere, 
5  schetare,  scheter(e,  sheter;  0.  4  schot(t)erj 
4-6  shoter,  5-6  schuter,  Sf.  schutar,  6  shewter, 
Sc.  schuiter,  schutur,  7  shootter,  6-  shooter, 
[f.  SHOOT  z>.  +  -ER  i.] 
I.  One  who  shoots. 

1.  One  who  shoots  with  a  bow  or  with  firearms  ; 
in  early  use,  an  archer  ;  now  chiefly  applied  to  a 
sportsman  who  shoots  game. 

a.  i«97  R  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7482  pe  ssetare  [v.rr.  ssetares, 
schetors,  scheoteres,  scheters,  scheteres]  donward  al  uor  nojt 
vaste  slowe  to  gronde.  138*  WYCLIF  2  Kings  xi.  24  And  the 
sheeters  dresseden  dartis  to  thi  servauntis  fro  the  wal  above. 
c  1400  Prontp.  Parv.  445/2  Schetare,  or  archare,  Sagittarius. 
1450  Gesta  Rom.  \.  3  Whenne  he  sawe  the  sheter  drawe  his 

0.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3607  t>ou  ert  schotter  wit  be  beist, 
Bath  in  feild  and  in  forest.  1398  TKEVISA  Baft*.  De  P.  R. 
v  vi.  (1495)  in  Shoters  close  the  one  eye  for  to  shote  the 
more  euyn.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  II.  506  The 
whiche  was. .the  best  shoter  and  drawer  of  a  bowe.  1499 
Exch.  Rolls  Scot.  XI.  394  Gifthare  be.  .within.. forestis.. 
schutaris.  1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  i.  iii.  G  j  b,  As  the  archer 
or  shoter  in  a  crossebow  directeth  his  eie  'owardes  his 


snooters,  men  wiin  LKJW^J  u*»  »<••     »-o^  -       -•  . ~   - 

Trav.  101  He  sends  a  shooter  or  footman  to  him.  1676 
SHOTTEREL  &  DURFEY  Archerie  reviv d  10  Mark  what 
Grace  Sits  in  each  line  of  every  Shooters  Face.  1778  JOHN. 
SON  in  £««*// 9  Apr.,  Where  there  are  many  shooters,  some 
will  hit  i8ai  Exatniner  105/1  A  vigorous  shooter  of  wood- 
cocks  184*  LACY  Mod.  Shooter  113  Some  shooters  nearly 
always,  others  but  seldom,  kill  their  game  in  style.  1865 


SHOOTING. 

1  CUTHBERT  BEDE  '  Rook's  Garden,  etc.  232  The  heads  of  the 
slaughtered  sparrows  would  have  to  be  produced.. to  the 
secretary,  who  would  note  their  number,  and  record  it 
against  the  name  of  the  shooter.  1908  H.  MALLET  Life 
Karl  Northbrook  276  Joining  the  shooters  at  lunch. 
fb.  transf.  (appositively).  Obs. 

c  1381  CHAUCER  Part.  Foules  180  The  saylynge  fyr,  the 
cipresse  deth  to  pleyne,  The  shetere  [z'.rr,  sheter,  shoter, 
scneter]  Ew,  the  Asp  for  shaftys  pleyne. 

to.  The  constellation  Sagittarius.    Obs. 

1386  Almanack  i  The  Schoter  es  t>e  principal  howce  of 
Saturne.     1601  WEEVKR  Mirr.  Mart.  C  ij  b,  Then  From 
Scorpio,  Saturne  to  the  Shooter's  straide. 
t  d.  The  guard  of  a  coach.    Obs, 

The  (  guard  ',  as  the  name  implies,  was  originally  armed 
for  the  protection  of  the  passengers  :  see  GUARD  so.  7  b. 

1840  THACKERAY  Shabby-genteel  Story  i,  A  nod  for  the 
'shooter*  or  guard,  and  a  bow  for  the  dragsman.  1897 
F-ncycl.  Sport.  I.  342/1  (Driving),  Shooter,  a  name  given  to 
coach  guards  in  the  olden  time. 

2.  The  man  who  'shoots'  a  seine-net. 

1855  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  13  The  men  who  cast  this  net 
are  termed  the  '  shooters  '. 

II.  Something  that  shoots  or  is  used  for  shooting. 

f3.  A  bolt    Obs.  rare-1. 

1631  SHERWOOD,  The  shooter  of  a  locke,  verroiti?.  1681  W. 
ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  1123  The  shooter  of  a  lock  ;  obex 
serse  versatilis. 

1 4.  A  shooting  star.   Obs. 

1633  HERBERT  Temple,  Artillerie  iii,  I  have  also  starres 
and  shooters  too. 

5.  With   qualifying  adj.  :    A  plant  that   shoots 
(vigorously,  etc.). 

1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Espalier^  For  vigorous 
Shooters,  twenty  Feet  are  little  enough,  c  1791 F.ncycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  3}  VIII.  32/2  Robust  but  moderate  shooters, 

6.  *  A  board  placed   between   cheeses   under  a 
press  *  {Eng.  Dial.  Diet.).    Also,  in  a  cider  press,  a 
board  laid  flat  on  the  top  of  the  pile  of  must. 

\tf6Shuttleutortks' Ace.  (ChethamSoc.)2g  Fiyffe cheflates 
{read  chesfats  —  ckeese~vats\.  .and  one  shewter  vj*  viijd. 
1833  LOUDON  Encycl.  Arckit.  §  1316  [Cider-press],  A  square 
board,  termed  a  shooter. 

7.  A  contrivance  for  shooting  or  discharging  the 
contents  of  sacks. 

1880  J.  W.  HILL  Guide  Agric.  Implements  469  An  efficient 
Sack  Lifter,  Loader,  Unloader,  and  Shooter. 

8.  a.  With  qualifying  word  :  A  gun,  pistol,  etc. 
that  shoots  (well  or  ill).     Cf.  SIX-SHOOTER,     b. 
colloq.  or  slang.  A  shooting  instrument,  a  gun  or 
pistol,  csp.  a  revolver. 

1813  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  64  The  barrel  was  a 
bad  and  weak  shooter.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Ref.  Mast  iv,  We 
got  our  shooters  in  order.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xiii, 
Then  Jack  drew  his  shooter  out  and  shot  Billy  Bill  through 
the  head. 

9.  Cricket.  (See  quot.  1897.) 

1856  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  it.  viii,  The  Captain  stumped 
the  next  man    off  a  leg-shooter.     1884  Q.  Rev.   Oct.   460 
Lumpy's  favourite   achievement  was  to   bowl  'shooters  . 
1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  246/2  (Cricket)  Shooter,  a  ball  which 
on  touching  the  ground  keeps  very  close  to  the  turf,  often 
with  an  increase  of  pace. 

Shootherly,  obs.  form  of  SOUTHERLY. 

Shooting  (J«'tirj),  vbl,  sb.  Forms  :  see  thevb. 
[ME.  scheotunge,  later  schoting,  f.  scheote,  schote 
SHOOT  v.  +-ING1.  OE.  had  scottmg,  f.  scotian  to 
shoot :  see  etymological  note  under  SHOOT  f.] 
The  action  of  SHOOT  v. 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  discharging  missiles 
from  a  bow  or  gun. 

[r  1000  >EI.FRIC  Saint's  Lives  xxxii.  180  [>a  wunda  be  ba 
waelhreowan  ha^enan  mid  ^elomum  scotungum  on  his  lice 
macodon.J  a  1125  Ancr.  R.  60  Also  ase  men  weorre3  mid 
^reo  kunne  wepnen,  mid  scheotunge,  mid  speres  ord,  &  mid 
sweordes  egge  [etc.].  a  1351  MINOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  v.  49 
It  semid  with  ^aire  schoting  als  it  war  snaw.  c  1430  LOVK- 
LICH  Merlin  11564  These  kynges  hadden  beholden  ful  wel 
the  schetyng  of  this  cherl  Every  del.  1549  LATIMER  6th 
Serin,  bef.  Edw.  W(Arb.)  161  The  arte  of  shutynge  hath 
ben  in  tymes  past  much  estemed  in  this  realme.  157* 
Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  141  Matches  of  showttyng.  1601  R. 
JOHNSON  Kingd.  $  Commtv.  (1603)  89  Shotmg  in  peeces, 
crosbowes,  longbowes&c.  169*  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857) 
II.  526  Much  shooting  with  cannon  and  musquet  was  heard. 
1727  [E.  DORRINCTON)  Philip  Quarll  (1816)  57  He  daily 
practised  shooting  at  a  mark.  1880  M AITLAND  Gunmaking 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  294/1  When  this  [windage]  is  consider- 
able, it  is  a  principal  cause  of  error  in  shooting. 

•j-  b.  Discharge  (of  a  bow),  firing  (of  a  gun). 

14*6  LVDC.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  12071  Yiff  I  koude  wysly  pro- 
vyde..  Fro  shetyng  offcroos  bowes.  1530  LYNDKSAV  Test. 
Papyngo  439  Throuch  reakles  schuttyng  of  one  gret  cannoun. 
16*5  PeebUs  Charters^  etc.  (1872)  414  Gewineto  John  Frank 
for  schiwting  of  the  tua  goineis  in  the  steippell.  1637-50 
Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  363  Shooting  of  canons. 
C.  The  sport  of  killing  game  with  the  gun. 

1641  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  State  in.  xiii.  185  Shooting., 
provides  food  when  men  are  hungry.  1740  GRAY  Let.  to 
Mother  3  Apr.,  The  two  boys..go  a-shooting  almost  every 
day.  1813  SVD.  SMITH  Game  Laws  Wks,  1859  II.  28/2 
There  are  certainly  many  valuable  men  brought  into  the 


day's  shooting  at  Colonel  Bradfield's.  1903 
Egregious  English  xix.  174  Grouse-shooting,  _pheasant- 
shootmg,  pigeon-shooting,  and  even  rabbit-shooting.  1908 
R.  BAGOI  A.  Cuthbert  i.  3  Every  November  the  coverts  at 
Cuthbertsheugh  afforded  four  days'  shooting. 

f  Shooting  flying:  used  as  noun  of  action  to  the 
vbl.  phrase  to  shoot  flying  (28  d).    ?  Obs. 
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1727  MARKLAND  (title)  Pteryplegia:  or,  the  Art  of  Shoot- 
ing  Flying.  1766  PAGE  (title)  The  Art  of  Shooting  Flying. 
1814  DOBSON  Kunopxdia  title-p.,  With  Instructions  for 
attaining  the  Art  of  Shooting  Flying. 

d.  An  exclusive  right  to  shoot  game  on  a  par- 
ticular estate  or  tract  of  country.  Hence  also,  a 
tract  of  country  on  which  a  person  has  such  an 
exclusive  right.  Often  collective  plural. 

1848  C  LOUGH  Bothie  r.  64  Hither  from  lodge  and  bothie 
in  all  the  adjoining  shootings.  1854  Act  17  fy  18  Viet.  c. 
91  §  42  The  expression  'lands  and  heritages'  shall.. in- 
clude, .shootings,  and  deer  forests,  where  such  shootings 
or  deer  forests  are  actually  let.  1879  Daily  Neius  12  Aug. 
5/1  The  southern  shootings  are  reported  to  be  very  poorly 
stocked  with  birds.  1884  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  12  Aug.  4/1  The 
man  who  takes  a  shooting  with  the  intent  of  enjoying  sport 
upon  it  until  he  is  snowed  off  the  premises.  1896  KAKL 
SFLBORNE  Memor.  I.  xv.  236  He  rented,  for  two  or  three 
years,  the  shooting  of  Mixbury. 

2.  The  feeling  of  a  sudden  pain  ;  a  thrill  or  dart 
of  pain. 

15*8  FAYNKLL  Sahrne's  Reg.  Ej,  Mylke..doth  mitigate 
the  shotynge  or  pnckynge  of  the  longes.  1640  HABISGTOX 
Castai  a  (Arb.)  107  The  shootings  of  a  wounded  conscience. 
£-1701  in  Cath.  Rec.  So:.  Publ.  IX.  375  It  seemed  to  her  she 
felt,  .most  violent  shewtings  in  her  back.  1710  True  Ace. 
Tom  Whigg  i.  (ed.  2)  12  The  shooting  of  my  Corn.  1758 
J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Stirg.  (1771)  152  He  felt  frequent 
Throbbings  or  Shootings  in  the  Tumour.  1818  Art  Prcs. 
Feet  27  Some,  on  the  approach  of  rain,  experience  what  is 
called  a  shooting  of  the  corns.  1825  SCOTT  fietrpthed  xv.xt 
I  was  but  grieved  with  the  shooting  of  an  old  wound. 

3.  Sprouting,  beginning  to  grow  (of  plants,  also 
of  the  teeth,  etc.) ;  sudden  or  rapid  growth.    Also 
shooting  up. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confui.  Fatn.  Lwc  Kp.  Ded.  *ij  b, 
To  shew  that  shootyngs  vp  and  encrease  of  God's  Church 
beyng  but  from  a  feeble  and  weake  begynnyng  [etc.].  1615 
CKOOKE  Body  of  Man  344  The  shooting  of  Stagges  homes 
which  euery  yeare  fall  and  grow  ngaine.  1765  Museum 
Rust.  IV.  227  Hot  manures  ..will  bring  on  a  speedy  shoot- 
ing. 1799  UNDERWOOD  Dis. Child.  II.  121  The  shooting  up  of 
a  soft  fungus.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  569  That  is  what  they 
call  the  shooting  of  the  teeth.  1901  'ZACK  '  Dnnstable  ll'cir 
23  What  wi'  the  shooting  o'  the  crops,  and  birds  calling  one 
to  t'other,  there  was  a  wonderful  lot  of  nature  about. 
b,  concr.  A  shoot  or  collection  of  shoots. 

1653  BELLINCHAM  Ptat's  Card.  Eden  66  [Carrots.]  You 
must  pare  off  the  shooting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  root  and 
then  lay  them  in  sand.  1790  A.  WILSON  Poems  fy  Lit.  Prose 
(1876)  II.  254  Beneath  an  old  hedging  for  shelter  he  crawled 
And  clung  by  a  shooting  of  birch.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E. 
Europe  100  A  wild  undergrowth  of  rank  weeds  and  acacia- 
shootings. 

4.  The   sending   out  of  shoots   or   spicules   in 
crystallization. 

1665  HOOKK  Microgr.  92  The  shootings  of  Ice  on  the  top 
of  Water,  a  1728  WOODWARD  Nnt.  /fist,  fossils  i.  (1729) 
I.  114  Of  the  Stellar  Shootings  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Regulus  of  Antimony.  1788  BLACOEN  in  /'////.  Trans. 
LXXVIII.  134  The  shooting  of  the  ice.  _x8ss  KISGSLEY 
Glaucus  (1878)  35  The  shooting  of  salts  intermixed  with 
mineral  particles. 

6.  Football.  The  kicking  the  ball  at  a  goal. 

1885  Field  31  Jan.  135/2  Any  shooting  that  the  centres 
attempted  was  very  defective.  1901  Daily  Express^  Mar. 
8/r  The  football  was.. except  for  poor  shooting  most  enjoy- 
able. 

6.  In  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1464  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  374  For  shotyng  of  the  same 
spyndelle.  1603  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.Scot.  530/1  Cum.  .privilegio 
He  haling,  schutting,  landing,  peilling,  drawing  of  nettis, 
[etc.].  1609  HOLLAND  Arntn.  Marctli.  a  i  b,  The  shooting 
of  London  bridge  at  an  ebbe  or  low  water.  Ibid.  166  The 
shooting  of  starres.  ifa^Marteris  Voy.Spitzbergen  mAcc. 
Sev.  Late  Voy.  \\.  120  Some  are  propagated  by  the  shooting 
of  their  Row.  1711  ADDISQN  Sttct.  No.  7  Pa,  I  have  known 
the  shooting  of  a  Star  spoil  a  Wight's  Rest.  1821  Ace.  Peat- 
lationsCoal  Trade  17  Wall's-end  coals,  47*.  - .  free  of  expence, 


ftafy,  Rome  173  Now  and  then,  a  swift  shooting  across  some 
doorway  or  balcony,  of  a  straggling  stranger  in  a  fancy  dress. 
1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  464/1  The  *  picking '  or  shooting 
of  the  weft.  1893  Labo nr  Commission  Gloss.,  Shooting,  the 
operation  of  emptying  the  sacks  of  coal  into  the  consumer's 
cellars  or  stores.  Ibid.,  Shooting,  the  process  by  which  the 
iron  which  is  to  form  the  '  bolster  '  and  '  tang  '  in  a  genuine 
hand-forged  table  blade  is  welded  to  the  steel  of  the  blade. 

7.  Shoot  ing  forth  :  a.  an  outburst ;  f  b.  concr.  a 
projection,  prominence. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  i.  xxii.  1.88  The  shooting  forth  of  the 
Promontorie  aforesaid  some  have  reported  to  be  60  miles, 
others  90.  IT»»  QUINCV  Lex.  Phys.-Mcd.  (ed.  2)  ibAncon, 
is  the  top  of  the  Elbow,  or  the  backward  and  greater 
Shoot ing-forth  of  the  Ulna,  1837  CARLYLR  Fr.  Rev.  I.  VIL 
i,  The  first  grand  fit  and  shooting  forth  of  sansculottism. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as  (sense 
i  c)  shoot  ing-par ty^  -season. ;  (sense  i  d)  shooting- 
place,  -tenant.    Also  designating  clothing  worn  or 
equipment  used  by  a  person  engaged  in  shooting,  as 
shooting-boot ',   -canoe,  -coat9  -gear,  -horse,  -jacket, 
-stocking^  -suit. 

1855  '  C.  IDLE  '  Hints  Shooting  fy  Fishing  34  To  return 
from  this  digression  on  'shooting  boots.  1842  LACY  Mod. 
Shooter  443  Going  afloat  in  a  *shooting-canoe  for  the  first 
time.  1840  John  Knit  3  Oct.  469/2  AdvL,  A  superb 
Collection  of 'Shooting  Coats.  1884  J.  HATTON  in  Harper's 
Mag.  Feb.  337/1  An  old  velvet  shooting  coat.  1555  in 
Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  106,  I  beqweth  unto  John  Caw- 
re w.. all  my  husband's 'shotynggere.  1850  R.G.  CUMMING 
Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  14  These  drove  their  *shoot- 
ing-horses  loose  behind  the  waggon.  1893  F.  C.  SELOUS 


SHOOTING. 

Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  16  A  splendid  shooting  horse.  1831 
Cor..  HAWKER />mrj'(i8g3)  II.  28,  I  clipped  on  my  *shooting 
jacket.  1776  EARI.  CARLISLE  in  Jesse  Sehvyn  $  Contcmp. 
(18441  III.  154,  I  was  only  absent  two  days  from  home  on  a 
*shooting-party.  1848  THACKERAY  Van,  Fair  Ixii,  There 
were  shooting-parties  and  battues.  1819  SCOTT  Let.  in 
Loekhart  (1837)  IV.  ix.  308  He  really  thought  of  getting 
some  *shooting- place  in  Scotland.  1818  —  lift.  Midi. 
xlviii,  To  spend  the  "shooting-season  in  Scotland.  1891 
Daily  News  9  Apr.  2/2  That  objectionable  person,  the 
Shooting  tenant. 

b.  .Special  comb.  :  shooting-block, -board,  an 
appliance  to  facilitate  the  accurate  planing  of  the 
edge  of  a  board  or  stereotype  plate,  consisting  of 
a  board  or  block,  upon  which  the  material  is  laid, 
furnished  with  a  rebate  to  guide  the  plane ;  shoot- 
ing box,  a  small  country  house  in  or  adjacent  to 
a  shootinglocality  used  as  a  residence  while  shooting; 
shooting-fish  =  ARCHEU  5  ;  shooting-gallery,  a 
long  room,  or  a  booth  at  n  fair,  fitted  with  a  target 
and  other  appliances  for  the  practice  of  shooting ; 
shooting-glove  Archery,  a  glove  worn  to  protect 
the  hand  in  drawing  a  bow  ;  shooting-ground, 
(a]  =  sense  I  d  ;  (£)  that  part  of  a  gun-factory 
where  rifles,  etc.  are  tested  ;  (/)  a  place  where  rub- 
bish is  shot ;  shooting-hole,  a  pit  made  by  a 
sportsman  for  purposes  of  concealment ;  shooting- 
iron,  a  fire-arm,  esp.  a  revolver ;  shooting- 
lodge  =  shooting-box  ;  shooting-match,  a  com- 
petition testing  skill  in  shooting;  shooting- 
plane,  a  plane  used  with  a  shoot  ing- board  for 
squaring  or  bevelling  the  edges  of  stuff  (Knight 
Mech.  Viet.  1875) ;  shooting-range,  a  place  used 
for  the  practice  of  shooting,  having  the  various 
ranges  or  distances  marked  oft  between  the  respec- 
tive firing  points  and  the  targets ;  shooting-stick 
Printing^  a  piece  of  hard  wood  or  metal  which  is 
struck  by  a  mallet  to  loosen  or  tighten  the  quoins 
in  a  chase  ;  shooting-tool  Mining,  a  tool  or  imple- 
ment used  in  blasting. 

1812  P.  NICHOLSON  Mcch.  F.xcrc.,  Joinery  §  63  The  *  Shoot- 
ing I 'lock  is  two  boards  fixed  together,  the  sides  of  which 
are  lapped  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  rebate  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  short  joint.  1885  LOCK  Workshop 
Rec.  Ser.  iv.  217/1  (Klectrotyping]  A  shooting-block  must 
be  made.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Tinning  II.  502  In  squaring 
or  shooting  the  edges  of  boards,  the  *shooting  board.. is 
very  much  u.sed.  1812  SIK  R.  T.  WILSON  /V/r.  Diary  (1861) 
I.  42  Rode  to  La  Favoritau  the  king's  private  *shootmg-bov, 
about  three  miles  from  Palermo.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  IV. 
xi.  350  John  iJallantyne,  who  had  at  this  time  a  shooting 
or  hunting-box  a  few  miles  off  in  the  vale  of  the  Leader. 
1802  BINDLEY  Aniiti.  fiioff,  (1813)  III.  34  The  P.i^ikcu 
Chaitodon  or  *Shooting-fish.  1836  DICKENS  Sk.  &ozt  Gt. 
H  itifflel'ury  Dad,  The  Pall-mall  "shooting-gallery .  1897 
CROCKETT  Sir  Toady  Lion  xix.  151  The  Aunt-Sallies,  the 
shooting-gallerie-:,  and  the  miscellaneous  side-shows  [at  the 
fair].  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  IT.  (Arb.)  107  Hracer,  *shoiyng- 
gloue,  stryng,  bowe  &  shaft e.  1801  JT.  ROIIKKTS  hngl. 
Jlo'i'tnan  294  Shooting-glt^'e,  a  glove  used  on  the  shaft-hand 
in  drawing  the  String.  1859-61  RAMSAY  Rctnin.  vi.  (1870) 
187  A  young  Englishman  had  taken  a  Scottish  "shooting- 
ground.  1868  AY/.  toGort.  U.S.  Munitions  I  far  37  The 
shooting-grounds  of  the  Woolwich  Arsenal.  1884  rait  Mall 
Gaz.  24  May  i  i/i  Australia  has  been  for  too  many  years 
already  the  shooting  ground  of  Europe's  rubbish.  1850  R. 
G.  GUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  A/r.(\ga^  21  At  night  1  took 
up  a  position  in  an  old  *shooting-hole  beside  the  vley.  1793-9 
J.  GEKROND  Advertisement  v.  Wks.  (1815)  109  Dear  brother 
sportsmen,  crack  the  springs  Of  these  things  I  call  *shooting- 
irons.  1891  E.  PKACOCK  N.  Rrendon  1. 149,  I  shall  keep  this 
shooting-iron  tonight.  1859  Q.  VICTORIA  Leaves  Jrnl. 
Highl.  (1868)  127  Inchrory  (a  Shooting-lodge  of  Lord  H. 
Bentinck's).  1750  Acts  Assembly  Ptnnsylv.  (1762)  II.  33 
Horse-races,  'Shooting-matches,  or  other  idle  Sports.  1908 
J.  WELLS  Stewart  of  Lorcdale  vi.  41  One  of  his  amusements 
was  to  practise  at  the  "shooting-range.  1683  MOXON  Mech. 
Exerc.,  Printing  ix.  §  2  The  'Shooting-stick  must  be  made 
of  Box.  1882  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Printing  (1884)  68  The 
shooting-stick,  .transmits  the  pressure  from  the  mallet  to 
the  quoin.  1855  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  112  The  blasting  or 
*shooting  tools  of  the  miner. 

Shooting  (Jw'tirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  SHOOT  v.  +  -ING  *.] 
That  shoots. 

1.  Moving  swiftly,  darting. 

1535  COVERDAI.K  Isa.  xxx.  6  The  waye  that  isfulof  parell 
and  trouble,  because  of  the  lyon  and  Ivories,  of  the  Cockatrice 
and  shutynge  dragon  c  1710  J.  HUGHES  Ode  to  Creator 
iv,  The  shooting  flame  obeys  th  eternal  will,  Launch'd  from 
his  hand.  1798  WORDSW.  Poems  I  mag.,  '  Five  years  have 
fast*  118,  I. .read. -My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting 
lights  Of  thy  wild  eyes.  1887  MEREDITH  Ballads  <fr  P.  151 
A  Dool  of  scum  for  shooting  flies, 

5s.  Sprouting,  growing. 

1701  POPF.  Dryope  47  The  shooting  leaves  are  seen  to  rise 
And  shade  her.  1798  W.  LESLIE  Surv.  Moray  iii.  978  A 
luxuriantly  shooting  grove  of  different  species  of  trees. 

3.  Of  pain :  Sharp  and  sudden,  darting,  lancin- 
ating.    Also  of  a  diseased  part,  a  corn,  etc.  (see 
SHOOT  #.  5). 

r  1000  Sax,  Leechd.  II.  324  Wib  sceotendum  wenne. 
1710  SWIFT  TatUr  No.  238  f  3  A  coming  Show'r  your 
shooting  Corns  presage.  1751  BERKELEY  Tar-tvatcr  Wks. 
III.  497  The  shooting  pains  that  precede  a  cancer.  1898 
P.  MANSON  Trap.  Dis.  xxiii.  354  Among  the  sympathetic 
pains  (in  liver  abscess]  may  be  mentioned  shooting  pains 
radiating  over  the  chest.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Men.  VIII. 
618  Pain  is  usually  present  from  the  first,  it  is  shooting  in 
character. 

4.  Cricket.   (See  SHOOT  v.  i  i.) 


SHOOTING  STAB. 

1833  NVREN  Yng.  Cricketers  Tutor  72  Bowling  a  wicket 
down  with  a  shooting  ball. 

5.  Addicted  to  the  sport  of  shooting. 

1891  L.  B.\VA.L¥QRDJlft's<-/iif/'0fAf0nica  xiv.  She  was  ex- 
pecting guests  from  the  North,  'shooting  men'. 

Shooting  star.  [SHOOTING  ///.  a. ;  cf.  G. 
schiessender  stern.'] 

1.  A  meteor  resembling  a  star,  that  darts  across 
the  sky.    (Cf.  FALLING  STAR.) 

1593  SHAKS.  Rick.  //,  u.  iv.  19.  1607  Lingua  n.  vi,  The 
shooting  Starres  Which  in  an  eye-bright  euening  seem'd  to 
fall.  1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  iv.  557  Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding 
..swift  as  a  shooting  Starr  In  Autumn  thwarts  the  night. 
1857  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  i.  152  This  instance,  the  rare  one  of 
an  ascending  shooting  star.  187*  PROCTOR  Ess.  Astron.  XL 
151  The  November  shooting-stars. 

attrib.  1886  BALL  Story  of  Heavens  xviii.  (1897)  378  The 
periodic  shooting  star  shower  known  as  the  Leonids. 

2.  U.S.  A  Western  name  for  the  American  Cow- 
slip, Dodecatheon  Meadia. 

1856  A.  GKAV  Man.  Bot.  272  Dodecatheon  Afoadia. .  ,\n 
the  West  called  Shooting-Star.  iti&xGarden  13  May  324/2, 
I  send  you. .  two  varieties  of  Dodecatheon.  These  *  Shooting 
Stars',  as  they  are  called,  are  very  effective. 

Sliootist  (f«-tist;.  slang,     [f.  SHOOT  v.  +  -IST.] 
One  who  shoots  game,   or  who    competes   in   a    I 
shooting-match;  one  skilled  in  shooting.     Chiefly 
jocular  or  disparaging, 

1872  SCHELE  DE  VEHE  Americanisms  657  The  man  whose    ' 
rifle  brought  down  the   largest   amount  of  game  became 
known  as  a  famous  shootist.     1899  F.  V,  KIRUY  Sport K.  C. 
Africa  iv.  47  Unfortunately  it  would  not  be  the  shootist 
and  his  party  who  would  suffer. 

SliOO'tlet.  [f.  SHOOT  sb.  +  -LET.]  A  small  shoot. 

1889  Sunday  Mag.  Mar.  208  i  We  see  the  field  that  was  all 
black  or  brown  become  green  with  little  shootlets  coming  up. 

t  Slioo'tress.  Obs.  rare~~l.  [f.  SHOOTEK  + 
-Ess.]  A  female  shooter.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xi.  xli. 

Shoove,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHAVE  v. ;  obs.  f.  SHOVE. 

Shoovelle,  Shoowre,  obs.  ff.  SHOVEL,  SOUR. 

Shop  (Jpp),  sb.     Forms  :  I  sceoppa,  3  ssoppe, 
4-5  schopp,  4-6  schop^p)e,  shope,  4-7  shoppe, 
5-6  schop,   5-8  shopp,  6  schoop,  shoope,  5- 
shop ;    Sc\  and  north.   5   shapp,   5-6  chope,   6    j 
choipp,  8  shap,  9  chop.     [ME.  (c  1300)  schoppe'  i 
{ssoppe} :— OE.  sceoppa  \vk.  masc.,  occurring  only  in 
Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxi.  i  as  rendering  of  gazophyla- 
ciutn  treasury  (of  the  temple) : — prehist.*j>fr«/^z«-, 
cogn.  w.  OE.  scypen  SHIPPOX  (\—*$kuppinj$)  and   i 
OHO.  sr0;2/"  masc.,  porch,  vestibule  (MHO.  sckopf  \ 
str.   masc.,   schopfe  wk.    masc.,   early   and    dial. 
mod.G.  schopf  porch,  lean-to  building,  cart-shed, 
barn,  etc.),  MLG.  schoppet  schuppe  fem.,  also  schop- 
pen^schuppen  masc.  (adopted  in  mod.G.)  shed.  The 
Tetit.  word  was  adopted  into  OF.  as  eschoppe,  escope   j 
(mod.F.  tihoppe),  a  lean-to  booth,  cobbler's  stall.] 

L  A  house  or  building  where  goods  are  made  or 
prepared  for  sale  and  sold. 

i«97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11222  pe  bowiares  ssoppe  hii  breke 
&  be  bowes  nome  echon.  c  1386  CHAUCEK  Cook's  T.  52  He 
[a  prentice]  loued  bet  the  Tauerne  than  the  shoppe.  1420 
Cov.  Leet-bk.  21  William  Oteley,  wich  kept  a  cart  &  horses 
for  clensyng  of  the  stretys,  shuld  haue  quarterly  of  euery  \ 
hall  dorre  jd.,  &  euery  schop  ob.  1554  Edin.  Burgh  Rec.  \ 
(1871)  II.  288  The  cordjneris  choippis.  1592  Arden  of 
Fcverskam  n.  i.  23  You  are  a  gouldsmith  and  haue  a  lytle 
plate  in  your  shoppe.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  \\.  315 
Among  the  artizans  whosoever  is  the  first  inventour  of 
any  new  and  ingenious  devise  is.. carried.. as  it  were  in 
triumph  from  shop  to  shop.  175*  HUME  Ess.  Sf  Treat. 
(1777)  I.  318  One  man  erects  a  shop,  to  which  all  the  work- 
men and  all  the  customers  repair.  1859  FITZGERALD  Omar 
lix,  One  Evening.  .In  that  old  Potter's  Shop  1  stood  alone. 
fb.  Bankers  shop:  a  bank.  (Originally,  the 
shop  of  a  goldsmith  or  other  tradesman  who  prac- 
tised banking.)  Obs, 

1751  HUME  Ess.  fy  Treat.  (1777)  I.  371  It  would  be.. im- 
prudent to  give  a  prodigal  son  a  credit  in  every  banker's 
shop  in  London.  1796  [see  BANKER?  i  c]. 

2.  A  building  or  room  set  apart  for  the  sale  of  \ 
merchandize.  To  keep  shop  :  to  exercise  the  calling  j 
of  a  shopkeeper  ;  also  occas.  to  take  charge  of  a  shop  ' 
in  the  shopkeeper's  absence.  Shop  !  an  exclama-  ' 
tion  used  to  summon  an  attendant  or  shopkeeper. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  n.  189  Marchaundes . .  Bi-sou^ten  him 
in  neore  schoppes  to  sullen  heore  ware.  1435  Nottingham 
Rec.  II.  362  A  nother  comon  graund  with  a  draper  chope 
on  it.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  108  A  yong  man.. went 
vnto  a  fayre  ;  and  when  he  had..sene  many  shappis  & 
mekull  chafir  to  sell,  at  be  laste  he  come  vnto  a  shop  per  ane 
old  man  [st]ude.  1515  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.) 
1 1.  96  Thewe . .  bought .  .all  maner  of  merchandise . .  and  kept  i 
ane  oppin  Schoopp  for  Retaining  of  the  same.  1560-70  J.  \ 
DAVIS  in  Narr.  Reform.  (Camden)  63,  I  have  kept  the  at 
the  gramer  skoole  a  great  while,  and  am  minded  to  have 
you  to  keepe  the  shopp.  1605  CHAPMAN,  etc.  Eastw.  Hoe  i. 
A  2  b,  Keepe  thy  shoppe,  and  thy  shoppe  will  keepe  thee. 
168*  PKVDEN  Medal  102  Their  Shops  are  Dens,  the  Buyer 
is  their  Prey.  17x8  J.  MORTON  Nat.  Hist.  Northatnpt.  405 
That  Spungy  Ball..caH'd.  .in  the  Shops  Bedeguar.  1770 
LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  61  He  first  kept  shop  at  the  sign 
of  our  Lady  of  Piety.  1809  KENDALL  Trav.  I.  xii.  136  There 
are  one  or  two  other  bookseller's  shops . .  where  books  at  least 
are  sold.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xxiii,  Rob  was  despatched 
for  a  coach,  the  visitors  keeping  shop  meanwhile.  1898 
Punch  4  June  255/2  Millionaire  (who  has  been  shown  into 
fashionable  Artist's  studio, 
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b,  transf.  and^f. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  Our  Lady  139  Saynte  Ambrose  sayeth, 
that  this  psalme  ys..a  shoppe  full  of  spyces  of  the  holy 
gooste.  1600  S.  NICHOLSON  Acolastus  (1876)  63  The  shop 
where  Nature  gets  her  art  to  showe,  Where  crimson  Roses, 
sleepe  in  beds  of  snowe.  1630  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  Cf 
Commw.  94  Our  England  is  the  very  shop  of  the  World, 
and  Magazine  of  Natures  dainties.  1677  GILFIN  Dsemonol. 
111.  i.  6  Temptation  is  the  Shop  of  Experience. 

C.  The  contents  of  a  shop.    In  quot.  humorously. 

1906  CHARL.  MANSFIELD  Girl  %  Gods  xix,  A  fat  Jewess 
with  a  jeweller's  shop  on  her  fingers. 

d.  Used  to  express  the  status  or  characteristics 
of  a  retail  tradesman.  (Cf.  8  b.) 

1848  CLOUGH  Amours  de  Voy.  i.  125  Middle-class  people 
.  .not  wholly  Pure  of  the  taint  of  the  shop. 

3.  A  building  or  room  set  apart  and  fitted  up  for 
the  carrying  on  of  some  particular  kind  of  handi- 
work or  mechanical  industry  ;  a  workshop.    Now 
often,  a  building  or  room  in  a  factory,  appropriated 
to  some  particular  department  or  stage  of  the  work 
carried  on  there.     The  shops  :  the  workshops  of  a 
factory,  as  distinguished  from  the  counting-house, 
offices,  etc. 

14. .  Voc.  in  Wr, -Wiilcker  599/10  Operarinttt,  a  shoppe  or 
a  werkehous.  1587  HIGINS  Mirr.  Mag.t  Author**  Induct. 
iii,  I  gate  mee  strayght  the  Printers  shops  unto.  1647 
A.  Ross  Mystag.  Poet,  xviii.  (1675)  415  [Vulcanus]hisshop 
was  in  Lemnos,  where.. he  makes  Jupiter's  thunder.  1728 
RAMSAY  Robt.,  Richy  .5-  Sandy  f&  He  bad  them.. pap  Their 
crazy  heads  into  Tam  Tinman's  shap.  1869  KOHN  Iron  fy 
Steel  Mannf.  23  Extensive  engineering  and  repairing  shops 
are  added  to  these  works,  c  1888  K.IPLIHG  A  won*  Railway 
Folk  ii.  Wks.  1900  XVII.  177  Four-and-twenty  engines  in 
every  stage  of  decomposition  stand  in  one  huge  shop. 

b.  spec.  Shop  of  frames,  looms :  a  building  or 
apartment  fitted  with  frames  or  looms  and  rented 
by  workers  in  the  weaving  industries. 

1843  Pfftny  Cycl.  XXVII.  181/1  Other  persons  are  renters 
of  what  is  termed  a  'shop  of  frames',  containing  eight  or  ten 
frames.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Matmf.  iv.  142  There  are 
in  various  parts  of  the  town  [Paisley]  '  shops  '  of  looms. 

fc.  Jig:  (Chiefly  after  L.  officina.}  A  place 
where  something  is  produced  or  elaborated,  or 
where  some  operation  is  performed.  Often  said 
of  the  heart,  liver,  or  other  internal  bodily  organs. 

1545  RAYNALD  Byrth  Mankynde  i.  ix.  (1552)  14!),  The 
lyuer  (which  is  the  bloudshop,  wher  the  bloud  isengendred). 
1579  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  83  The  very  worlde 
itselfe. .  was  predestinate  to  be  a  schoolehowse  and  shopp  of 
all  villanyes.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  i.  43  Then  gan  softly 
feele  Her  feeble  pulse,. .Which  when  he  felt  to  moue,  he 
hoped  faire  To  call  backe  life  to  her  forsaken  shop.  1668 
CULPEPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.t  Alan.  \\.  v.  320  That  the 
fore-parts,  the  shops  of  generation.,  might  be  neer  the  great 
Artery.  1737  WHISTON  Josephus,  Hist.  iv.  iii.  §  7  The 
sanctuary  was  now  become,  .a  shop  of  tyranny. 

4.  folloq.  or  slang,    A  place  of  business ;    the 
place  where  one's  ordinary  occupation  is  carried 
on.     Also  used  jocularly  for  *  place '.     The  Shop 
(Army    slang) :    the   Royal   Military    Academy, 
Woolwich. 

1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diamond'\\y  At  the  shop, 
as  we  called  it  (it  wasn't  a  shop,  but  as  splendid  an  office  as 
any  in  Cornhill)  he  was  always  talking  about  Vestris  and 
Miss  Tree.  1848  —  Van*  fair  xxxiv,  Senior  Wrangler, 
indeed  ;  that's  at  the  other  shop.  1899  KIPLING  Stalky  199 
They're  goin'  up  for  Sandhurst,  or  the  Shop,  in  less  than  a 
year. 

b.  Stage  slang.     An  engagement,  a  '  berth  '. 

1888  J.  K.  JEROME  On  Stage  x.  01  Being  just  before 
Christmas,  which  is  the  busiest  period  of  the  theatrical 
year,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  another  shop.  1892 
Casselts  Sat.  Jrnl.  28  Sept.  27/2  In  the  long  summer 
months,,  .the  artiste  is  frequently  out  of  a  'shop',  as  he 
terms  his  engagement. 

6.  Matters  pertaining  to  one's  trade  or  profession; 
discourse  on  matters  of  this  kind,  esp.  as  intro- 
duced unseasonably  into  general  conversation; 
chiefly  in  phrase  to  talk  shop  (see  TALK  v.  7). 

a  1814  Last  Act  i.  iii.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  II.  379  Come, 
Tom,  no  shop  now.  1856  KINGSLEY  Let.  May  (D.),  Three 


minutes.),    '  Shop  !  * 


udio,  and  has  been  kept  waiting  a  few 


terror  to  their  friends. 

6.  slang.  fa-  A  prison.  Obs.  b.  The  mouth.  Hence 
phr.   Shut  your  shop  \  be  silent,  hold  your  tongue. 

a.  a.  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Shopy  a  prison. 

b.  1868  J.  HARTLEY  Budget  32  (E.D.D.),  Th'  maister 
oppened  sich  a  shop  'at  aw  thowt  th1  top  ov  his  heead  had 
come  off. 

7.  Stock  Exchange.    The  inside  influences  affect- 
ing or  controlling  a  company  by  the  exercise  of 
special  knowledge ;  also  a  name  for   the   South 
African  gold  market. 

1889  Rialto  23  May  (Farmer),  The  latest  name  for  the 
South  African  gold  market  is  the  Shop.  1906  Westm,  Gaz, 
24  Nov.  15/1  The  account .  .has  not  been  barren  of  business 
in  a  good  many  of  the  departments  of  the  House,  although 
a  good  deal  was  of  the  speculative  kind,  engineered  by  the 
1  shops  '. 

8.  Phrases,  a.  Withsbs. :  Shop  and  job  (attrib.) : 
?  formed    by   an   association    of   permanent    and 
temporary  workers.   Shop  to  shop  :  carried  on  from 
shop  to  shop  in  succession. 

1891   Daily  News  24  Nov.  3/3  A  specially  summoned 
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'  shop  and  job  '  delegate  meeting  of  carpenters  and  joiners 
was  held  last  night.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  28  Apr.  10/1  A 
general  inquiry  and  shop-to-shop  visit. 

b.  With  verbs.   \Tobreakupshop:  to  become 
bankrupt.     To  set  up  shop :  to  start  a  business. 
To  shut  up  shop :    to   close   business   premises ; 
hence,  to  withdraw  from  or  bring  to  a  close  any 
business.    To  smell  of  the  shop  :  (a)  to  indicate  the 
spirit  characteristic  of  a  shopkeeper ;  (b)  of  remarks 
or  expressions,  to  savour  unduly  of  the  speaker's 
profession  or  calling,     f  To  stick  to  the  shop  :  to 
continue  a  business  (in  quot.  with  ref.  to  sense  4). 
To  come  to  the  right  (or  wrong)  shop  :  to  apply  to 
the  right  (or  wrong)  person  in   order  to  obtain 
something. 

c  1570  Wyfe  in  Marrelles  Skin  596  in  Hazl.  E.  E.  P.  IV. 
204  He  set  vp  his  shop  with  haberdash  ware.  1509  DEKKER 
Slioemakers  Holiday  v.  ii.  (1610)  I  4,  We  may  shut  vp  our 
shops,  and  make  holiday.  1650  VAUGHAN  Sittx  Scint., 
faith  19  Stars  shut  up  shop,  mists  pack  away,  And  the 
Moon  mourns.  1659  N.  R.Prvv.,  Eng.  Fr.  etc.  58  He  that 
hath  not  his  Craft  let  him  shut  up  shop,  xyia  ARBUTHNOT 
John  Bull  u.  iv,  And  to  have  these  Usurers  transact  my 
Debts  at  Coffee-Houses,  and  Ale-Houses,  as  if  I  were  going 
to  break-up  Shop.  1826  J.  BANNISTER  Let.  in  Sotherans 
Catal.  No.  12  (1899)  i,  I  shall  'stick  to  the  shop  '  till  I  quit 
the  stage  of  life.  1831  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Henry  Milner  in. 
xvi.  320  Provided  such  double  dealings  did  not  smelt  too 
much  of  the  shop,  or  indicate  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
common  tradesman.  1837  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Drunkard's 
Death)  And  what  does  he  want  ?.  .money  ?  meat?  drink? 
He's  come  to  the  wrong  shop  for  that,  if  he  does.  1838  — 
Nich,  Nick,  iv,  They  have  come  to  the  right  shop  for  morals. 
i860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  95  The  Royal 
Society  might  as  well  be  invited  to  shut  up  shop,  because 
Newton  made  huge  discoveries.  1880  PAVN  Conftd.  Agent 
II.  207  To  use  a  vulgar  image,  it  smells  of  the  shop. 

c.  Adverbial  phr.  All  over  the  shop :  scattered 
about  the  place,  spread  out  in  every  direction  ; 
following  an  erratic  and  undefined  course. 

1886  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  29  July  1/2  Formerly,  the  authorities 
associated  with  our  fisheries  were  '  all  over  the  shop  ',  if  a 
vulgarism  of  the  day  be  permissible.  1893  KIPLING  Many 
Invent.  109  To  go  sailing  all  over  the  shop  never  knowing 
where  they'd  fetch  the  land. 

0.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attributive  with 
various  notions,  (a)  Forming  a  part  or  an  adjunct 
of  a  shop,  as  shop-door,  -front,  -shutter,  \-stallt 
-till  (also  attrib.  in  fig.  sense).  (l>)  Used  in  a  shop, 
as  shop-coat,  -ledger,  f  -thread,  •(•  -tool,  (f)  Sold  or 
kept  in  a  shop  (f  sometimes  =  '  officinal'),  as  shop- 
goods,  ^preparation,  wares,  (d)  Performed  or 
carried  on  in  a  shop ;  belonging  to  or  connected 
with  a  shop  ;  as  f  shop-business,  -club,  -\  -craft, 
•\-shifl.  (e]  Of  persons :  Belonging  to  a  shop ; 
employed  in  or  about  a  shop;  as  shop-boy,  -folk, 
-girl,  ^-maid,  -mate,  ^-merchant,  -people,  -wife, 
-•woman. 

1834  HT.  MARTINEAU  Farrers  iii.  39  Sam  the  *shop-boy. 
1767  S.  PATERSON  Anoilier  Trav.  II.  157  No  further  shop- 
business  could  be  transacted  that  day.  1904  Act  2  Ed-w.  VII, 
c.  21  title,  An  Act  to  prohibit  compulsory  Membership  of 
Unregistered  *Shop  Clubs  or  Thrift  Funds.  1854  DICKENS 
Bleak  Ho.  x,  He  stands  at  his  door  in  his  gray  "shop-coat. 
1691  Siege  ft  Surrender  of  Mans  in.  iii.  25  O  Priest-Craft, 
*Shop-Craft  !  how  do  ye  Effeminate  The  Mind  of  Man. 
1477-9  Kec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  85  For  a  key  to  William 
Biases  "shoppe  door.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dotn.  Amusem.  176 
Persons  who  have,  .taken  the  oxalic  acid,  under  the  appal- 
ling mistake  of  *shopfolk  serving  it  for  Epsom  salts.  1838 
DICKENS  O.  Twist  v,  A  great  many  of  the  tenements  had 
*shop-fronts.  1873  BROWNING  Red.  Cott.  Nt.-cap  2  Bound 
for  some  shop-front  in  the  Place  Vendome.  1824  W.  IRVING 
Tales  Trav.  u.  vii.  (1848)  152  A  hint  to  all  haberdashers 
who  have  pretty  daughters  for  *shop-girls.  1686  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  2t47/4  Remnants  of  Cloth  and  Serges,  seeming  to  be 
*Shop-Goods.  1782  Miss  BURNEV  Cecilia  ix.  i.  (1882)  II. 
281  They  know  no  more  of  reasoning  and  arguing  than  they 
do  of  a  *shop  ledger.  1659  BROME  £nf.  Moor  in.  iii,  The 
streight  spiny  *Shop-maid  of  St.  Martins.  1851  MAVHEW 
Lotid.  Labour  I.  343/1  Two  of  my  *shppmates  were  boys. 
1619  PURCHAS  Microcosmns  !v.  521  The  Haberdasher  of 
Hats  (the  'Shop-Merchantl.  1854  MRS.  GASKELL  North  S, 
South  xi,  The  pretence  that  makes  the  vulgarity  of  *shop- 
people.  1723  P.  BLAIR  Pharmaco-Bot.  l.  12  Lavender 
Cotton  is  but  seldom  us'd  in  *Shop-Preparations.  1616  B. 
JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  ill.  v.  4  There's  a  'shop-shift  !  plague 
on  'hem.  1851  THACKERAY  Eng.  Hum.  v.  (1853)  257  '  Milk- 
sop ! '  roars  Harry  Fielding,  clattering  at  the  timid  "shop- 
shutters.  1876  Remin.  Old  Draper  6,  I  used  to  take 
down  the  shop  shutters  and  put  them  up  at  night  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World,  v.  i.  §  i.  312  The  things  performed 
.  .by  our  common  English  Souldier,  leauied  in  haste,  from 
following  the  Cart,  or  sitting  on  the  'shop-stall.  1635  Roxb. 
Ball.  (1890)  VII.  141  Nay,  if  a  Shoemaker  me  wed,  his 
•Shop-Thread  I  can  spin.  1835  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Priv. 
Theatres,  The  sums  extracted  from  the  "shop-till.  1599 
DEKKER  Shoemakers  Holiday  in.  i.  (1610)  D  2  b,  Master,  lie 
stay  no  longer,  heres  a  vennentorie  of  my  "shop  tooles. 
1661  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  II.  249  All  my  shopp  tooles 
and  instruments  belonging  to  my  trade.  1877  RUSKIN  St. 
Mark's  Rest  i.  §  12  These  mighty  gaseous  illuminations  by 
which  Venice  provides  for  your  seeing  her  "shop-wares  by 
night.  1863  f.  THOMSON  Poems,  Polish  Insurgent  vui, 
These  rich  'shopwives  who  stare.  1753  World  No.  4.  20 
She  enquired  of  the  "shop-woman  if  she  knew  the  gentle- 
man. 1861  Sat.  Rev.  30  Nov.  556  Plain  men  are  quite  right 
to  do  all  they  can  for  ragged  boys  and  young  shopwomen. 

b.  Objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  shop-holder, 
-shutting;  locative,  as  shop-bought  adj. 

1894  BOTTONE  Electr.  Instr.  26  In  "shop-bought  instru- 
ments glass  bandies  are  generally  seen.     14..  Mercers' Oath 
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in  l>ladesCaa'A)«(i882)  146  Vntosuche  tymeasthat  ye  have 
ben.  -for  "shopholder  aray tied  sworn  and  entred.  1880  A. 
M-KAY  Hist.  Kihnarnock  (ed.  4)  247  He  was  a  friend  to 
the  system  of  early  *shop-shutting. 

C.  Special  comb.  :  shop-bill  =  shop-card ; 
shop-book,  a  shopkeeper's  or  mechanic's  account 
book;  spec.  (U.S.)  see quot.  1856;  shop-breaker, 
a  burglar  who  breaks  into  a  shop  ;  shop-break- 
ing, the  offence  committed  by  a  shop-breaker ; 
tshop-bulk  [BULK  s&.%],  a  shop-front ;  shop- 
card,  a  written  or  printed  advertisement  of  the 
contents  of  a  shop ;  fshop-cloth,  a  cloth  laid 
upon  the  boards  of  a  butcher's  stall ;  "f*  shop-con- 
science, a  venal  conscience ;  f  shop-divine 
nonce-wd.t  a  divine  who  keeps  a  stock  of  approved 
spiritual  medicines;  fshop  dust,  the  refuse  of  a 
shop;  f  shop-fellow,  an  intimate  ;  f  shop-light, 
?  a  fan-light,  a  window  giving  entrance  to  light 
from  the  top  of  a  room  or  building;  shop-like  a., 
f(a)  venal,  meretricious  ;  (£)  resembling  a  shop; 
shop-list  —  shop-cat  d\  f  shop-magistral  =  shop- 
medicine  \  shop-mark,  a  private  mark  placed  by 
a.  dealer  upon  his  goods;  *f shop-medicine,  an 
officinal  medicine ;  f  shop-note,  a  credit  note 
exchangeable  for  goods  at  a  shop  ;  f  shop-pad 
[?AD  sb?  3],  a  thief  who  steals  from  a  shop; 
t  shop-price,  a  wage  paid  to  a  permanently 
engaged  worker  in  a  factory  or  workshop ;  •{"  shop- 
purger,  see  shop-medicine  \  f  shop-rid  a.  [after 
bed-rid\)  worn  out  by  lying  in  a  shop  ;  f  shop- 
slop,  used  contemptuously  for  shop-medicine ; 
shop-soiled  a.,  depreciated  in  value  and  appear- 
ance by  being  exposed  for  sale  in  a  shop  ;  shop- 
talk,  see  sense  5  ;  shop-thief,  f  (a)  a  dealer  who 
carries  on  his  business  dishonestly;  (6)  a  thief 
who  steals  from  a  shop  ;  shop-ticket  =  shop-note ; 
shop-walker,  an  assistant  exercising  general 
supervision  over  a  department  of  a  shop  ;  an  atten- 
dant who  directs  customers  to  that  part  of  the 
premises  where  the  goods  they  wish  to  inspect  or 
purchase  are  to  be  found ;  shop-worn  a.  =•  shop- 
soiled,  alsoyf^.  See  also  SHOP-BOARD,  etc. 

1780  Mirror  No.  89  Much  of  the  employment  a  shop- 
keeper gets,  is  owing  to  the  attraction  of  a  happy-fancied 
sign,  advertisement,  or  "shop-bill.  1890  N.  <$•  Q.  Ser.  vu. 
IX.  432  The  late  Mr.  Anderson,  .had  collected  a  great 
number  of  engraved  shop- bills  as  specimens  of  the  engraver's 
art.  1609-10.^1  *  7  yas.  /,  c.  12  §  i  No  Tradesman,  .shall. . 
be  allowed,  .to  give  his  *Shoppbooke  in  Evidence  in  any 
Acclon  for  any  Money  due  for  Wares  [etc.].  1798  HUTTON 
Course  Math.  (1807}  II.  351  My  plumber  has  set  me  up  a 
cistern,  and  his  shop-book  being  burnt,  lie  has  no  means  of 
bringing  in  the  charge.  1856  BOUVIKR  Atner.  Law  Diet. 
(ed.  6),  Shop  Bookt  a  book  in  which  a  merchant,  mechanic, 
or  other  person,  makes  original  entries  of  goods  sold  or 
work  done.  1585  HIGINS  Jutiius'  Nomencl.  424  Directarii 
..night-theeues  :  *shopbreakers :  robbers  by  night.  1907 
Daily  Chron.  29  Nov.  5/5  They  found  wounds  upon  his 
body  corresponding  with  the  blows  delivered  upon  the 
shop  breaker.  1906  Ibid.  23  Jan.  6/2  A  charge  of  *shop- 
breaking.  1586  LUPTON  1000  Notable  Things  (1675)  288 
Dr.  Butler . .  went  close  to  the  "shopbulks  to  keep  himself  drie. 
a  1843  SOUTHEY  Comnt.'pl.  Bk.  (1851)  IV.  258/1  A  song  or 
sonnet  on  an  upholsterer's  'shop  card.  1501  Maldon  (Essex) 
Court-Rolls  bundle  60  No.  4b,  Attachiatus  est  per  xiiii 
pecias  bell'  et  mete  precii  xvii  d.  et  i  *shopcloth  in  custodia 
servientis,  1683  DKYDEN  Dk.  Guise  i.  i,  *  Shop- Consciences, 
of  Proof  against  an  Oath.  167*  MARVELL/?M.  Trans}.  II. 
(1673)  22  Some  doubt  there  is  that  his  "Shop-Divines  have 
not  the  right  Composition  of  that  Medicine.  159*  NASHE 
t3.  Penilesse  A  4  b,  Greedinesse . .  busies  himselfe . .  in  syuing 
of  Muck-hills  and  *shop-dust.  1579  NOKTHBROOKE  Dicing 
To  Rdr,  A  4,  A  good  companion  and  a  "shopfellowe.  1631 
A.  TOWNSHKND  Alb.  Tri.  Poems  &  Masks  (1912)  65  Is  not 
your  studdy  backward  ?  with  a  "shop-light  in  it,  where  one 
can  see  nothing  but  the  skye?  1636  13.  JONSON  Discov. 
(1640)  92  Some  love  any  Strumpet  (be  shee  never  so  *shop- 
like,  or  meritorious)  in  good  clothes.  1849  ROCK  ( Vi.  Fathers 
I.  222  A  church  is  built  N.  and  S.  merely  for  the  sake  of 
showing  itself  well,  shoplike,  from  the  street.  1780  Mirror 
No.  69,  I.. am  resolved  to  bestow  more  than  common  pains 
in  furnishing  out  as  elegant  a  'shop-list  as  possible.  1665 
NEDHAM  Med.  Medicinae  312  Treacle-water,  a  few  Syrups, 
and  i  or  2  "Shop-Magistrals.  159*  Act  35  Eliz.  C.  to  i  1 
That  eche  Weaver  should  weave  bis  "Shopmarke  in  eche 
Dozen.  1801  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Pop.  Tofts  t  Contrast  Tales 
1832  V.  120  His  sisters  unpacked  them,  .to  set  shop-marks 
upon  each  article.  1756  LAW  Lett.  Important  Subj.  170  If 
your  physician  be  for  your  purpose,  he  will  not  load  you 
with  *shop-medicines.  1740  \V.  DOUGLASS  Disc.  23  The 
Shopkeepers  giving  a  great  Advance  in  Consideration  of  a 
very  long  Credit,  and  to  be  drawn  out  in  'Shop  Notes. 
1705  DUNTOS  Li/'e  ff  Errors  (\%\%)  I.  vii.  261, 1  verily  think, 
without  restitution,  such  "shop-pads  cannot  be  saved.  1838 
in  Rep.Comm.  Hand-loom  Wearers  iv.  (1840)  334  The  few 
under-journeymen  who.. receive  from  them  the  full  "shop- 
price  for  their  labour.  1665  NKUHAM  filed.  Medicinx  89 
Nor  is  it  thus  only  with  the  *Shop-purgers,  but  even  by  the 
ordinary  Diet-Drinks  used  in  Families,  c  1610  UKAL.M.  &  FL. 
Philaster  v.  i,  May  their  false  lights,  .discover  presses, 
holes,  stains,  and  oldness  in  their  Stuffs,  and  make  them 
•shop-rid.  1706  BAVNARD  Cold  Baths  n.  267  Swallowing 
Bolus  upon  Bolus,  together  with  a  Scavengers  Cart  full  of 
all  their  other  *Shop-slops.  1898  Cycling  n  In  the  fall  of 
the  year  '  "shop-soiled '  machines  are  often  to  be  bought  for  a 
couple  of  pounds  or  so  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
1881  Scrtbner*s  Monthly  \Xll.  864/2  The  continual  *shop- 
talk  of  three  passengers  opposite.  1691  T.  WATSON  Body 
Divin.  377  The  "Shop-Thief,  he  steals  in  selling  [etc.].  1913 
Everyman  21  Feb.  582/2  The  bpies  and  detectives. .watch 
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not  only  for  the  shop-thief  but  seek  to  catch  the  poor  assist- 
ant tripping.  1867  Kcp.  Paris  Univ.  Exhib.  (1868)  VI.  272 
Are  there  any  sources  of  profit  besides  the  annual  dividend  ? 
e.g.  by  *shop  tickets  or  other  advantages  of  a  similar  kind. 
1861  SA  LA  Dutch  Pict.  xv.  235  A  sort  of  *?>hop- walker,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pace  the  galleries.  1896  WELLS  Wheels  of 
Chance  ii.  13  The  shop-walker  brings  up  parallel  to  tlie 
counter.  1901  N.  Amer.  Rev.  Feb.  168  One  can  get  *shop- 
worn  kings  for  less.  1909  VACHELL  Paladin  112  Peace 
with  honour.. has  become  slightly  shop- worn. 

Shop  tjpp),  v.    [f.  SHOP  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  shut  up  (a  person),  to  imprison.  Of 
an  informer,  evidence,  etc. :  To  cause  to  be  im- 
prisoned, to  *  get  (a  person)  into  trouble '.  Also 
with  up.  Now  only  slang  or  dial. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warrcs  Lowe  C.  iv.  52  b,  [They]  onely 
shopped  vp  some  of  the  Catholikes  within  their  owne  house. 
1678  [?  WINSTANLEY]  Fourfor  a  Penny  8  A  main  part  of  his 
Office  (a  bum-bailiff's]  is  to  swear  and  bluster  at  their  trem- 
bling Prisoners,  and  cry,  Confound  us,  why  do  we  wait? 
Let's  Shop  him  !  1701  SEULEY  Grumbler  in.  i,  He  talks 
like  a  fool,  and  was  presently  shopp'd  up.  1771  SMOLLETT 
Humph.  Cl,  ii  June  (1815)  182  He  did  not  at  all  doubt  but 
that  they  would  find  matter  enough  to  shop  the  evidence 
himself  before  the  next  jail-delivery.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist 
xvi,  It  was  iiartlemy  time  when  I  was  shopped.  1899  '1  'it-Hits 
20  May  150/1  [He)  volunteered  for  a  fiver  to  'shop  '  his  pals. 

reft,  1548  PATTEN  Exped.  Scot.  Bviij,  Thei  had  likewise 
shopt  vp  themselfes  in  y  highest  of  their  house. 

f  2.  To  instal  in  a  shop  as  a  merchant,  nonce-use. 

i65alJENLowES  TheC'ph.x.xxt Where Prideiscoacht,  Fraud 
shopt  and  Taverns  drown  the  Soul. 

3.  To  bring  or  take   (an   article)  to  a  shop ;   to 
expose  for  sale  in  a  shop. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  in.  102/2  Shop  the  Candles,  is 
to  hang  them  by  pounds,  dozens,  two  or  three  on  the  two 
ends  of  a  strong  staff,  and  so  a  Man.  .brings  them  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  XewAcc. 
E.  Ind,  I.  xviii.  206  When  our  Goods  are  in  a  Readiness,  we 
send  them  to  the  accustomed  Place  to  be  shopt.  i&yvCharity 
Organis.  Rev.  Jan.  14,  I  ask  my  man  whether  he  will  have. . 
as.,  when  he  'shops'  the  boots  [etc.). 

4.  intr.  To  visit  a  shop  or  shops  for  the  purpose 
of  making  purchases,  or  examining  the  contents. 

1764  ZEAL  Seasonable  Alarm  London  13  note,  Ladies  are 
said  to  go  a  ijhoping,  when,  in  the  Forenoon,  sick  of  them- 
selves, they  order  the  Coach,  and  driving  from  Shop  to  Shop 
(etc.].  vm  Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  265  Venus  and  all  the  little 
loves,  A  shopping  went  for  ring  and  gloves.  1845  DISRAELI 
Sybil  vi.  iv,  I  thought  Joan  was  going  with  you,  and  that 
you  would  be  shopping.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE /.0W.  To-day 
xxxii.  (ed.  3)  290  Shopping,  or  making  pretence  to  shop. 

5.  trans.  To  give  (a  person)  a  situation,  to  give 
l^a  person)  work. 

1855  [BURN]  Autobiog.  Beggar.boy  119,  I  travelled  1400 
miles  upon  this  occasion  ere  1  could  obtain  work.  At  last 
I  got  shopped  in  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire.  1867  A II  Year 
Round  13)  uly  56/1  There  are  many  men  who  would  regard 
themselves  as  mgrates,  were  they  not  to  celebrate  their 
being  '  shopped ',  after  having  been  out  of  collar,  by  a  '  spree '. 

Shop,  obs.  form  of  CHOP  vl 

1591  R.  BRUCE  Serm.  Edin.  i.  B  5,  There  are  verie  few 
that  haue  their  heart  free  when  the  Lord  shoppeth. 

Sho'p-board.     [f.  SHOP  sb.  +  BOARD  j£.i] 

1.  A  counter  or  table  upon  which  a  tradesman's 
business  is  transacted  or  upon  which  his  goods  are 
exposed  for  sale. 

1524-5  Kec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  328  Paid  for  a  shopp  borde 
in  partriches  shopp  in  Estchepe,  vjsviijd.  1602  2nd  Pt. 
Return  Jr.  Parnass.  i.  iii.  345  When  all  these  bookes  of 
Exhortations  and  Catechismes,  He  moulding  on  thy  shop- 
board.  1705  DUNTON  Lifefy  Errors  (1818)  I.  vi.  72  He  may 
starve  behind  his  Shop-board,  for  want  of  subsistence.  1861 
SALA  Dutch  Pict.  xxi.  233  On  every  merchant's  shopboard 
similar  heaps,  .are  tumbling  out  of  similar  sacks. 

2.  A  table  or  raised  platform  upon  which  tailors 
sit  when  sewing. 

1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  in  Lyly's  \Vks.  (1002)  III.  412 
One  seeing  all  sortes  of  his  shreddes,  would  thinke  he  had 
robd  a  taylors  shop  boord.  1599  DEKKER  Shoemaker's 
Holiday  iv.  ii.  (1610)  Gib,  Enter  Hodge  at  his  shop  boord, 
Kafe,  Firke,  Hans,  and  a  boy  at  worke.  176*  FOOTE  Ora- 
tors n.  (1780)  46  One  day  as  I  was  silting  cross-legged  on 
my  shop-board, . .  I  felt  the  spirit  within  me  moving.  1837 
HAWTHORNE  Tivice-told  7*.,  Toll-gathercr's  Dayt  A  dash, 
ingly  dressed  gentleman,  .from  a  tailor's  shop-board. 

3.  at  t  rib. 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  Puritan  iii,  With  Shop-board  Breeding 
and  Intrusion. 

Shopful  (Jp-pful).  [See  -FUL.]  As  much  or  as 
many  as  a  shop  will  hold. 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  Ill)  231,  I  could  wish 
you  would  bring  me  a  shopfull.  1901  Spectator  \i  Oct. 
510/2  One  'shopful*  of  customers  may  complete  their 
purchases.. before  another  is  admitted. 

II  Shoph-OT  (Jjn'fju).  Jewish  ritual.  Also 
shofar.  [lleb.  "1D11?  shcphdr.}  An  ancient  He- 
brew musical  instrument  usually  made  of  a  curved 
ram's  horn,  still  used  in  Jewish  religious  services. 

1864  ENGKL  Afus.  Anc.  Nat.  292  The  Shophar  is.. the 
only  Hebrew  instrument  which  has  been  preserved  to  the 
present  day  in  the  religious  services  of  the  Jews.  1887 
Pall  Mall  Gag.  5  May  11/1  The  trumpet— or  shophar,  as 
it  is  technically  called— is  used  in  the  Jewish  ritual  on 
certain  festivals  *  to  call  the  hearers  to  repentance  '.  1891 
ZANGWILL  Childr.  Ghetto  \.  vii,  The  minister  refused  to  blow 
the  Shofar  three  minutes  too  early. 

Sh.o  pkeeper.     [f.  SHOP  st>.  +  KEEPER.] 

1.  One  who  carries  on  business  in  a  shop. 

1530  PALSGR.  267/1  Schoppe  kepar.    1626  Ii.  JONSON  Staple 

of  Neivs  i.  iii.  44,  I  say  'tis  nobly  done,  to  cherish  Shop. 

keepers,  And  pay  their  Bills,  without  examining  thus.    1768 


SHOPOCRACY. 

TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  142  A  shopkeeper  will  never 
thrive  who  despises  small  profits.  1817  J.  SCOIT  J'aris 
j\evis.  3  An  elderly  London  shop-keeper. 

b.  A  nation  of  shop-keepers  :  applied  disparag- 
ingly to  a  nation  whose  chief  interest  and  concern 
lies  in  commerce  (now  often,  to  England). 

Cf.  quots.  1766,  1769  s.v.  SHOI'KEEl'lNG  a. 

1776  ADAM  SMITH  It',  ff.  iv.  vii.  (1828)  III.  41  To  found 
a  great  empire  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  up  a  people 
of  customers,  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  project  fit  only 
for  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
C.  attrib. 

1776  AUAM  SMITH  II-'.  N.  iv.  vii.  (1828)  III.  43  A  clause  in 
the  famous  act  of  navigation  established  this  truly  shop- 
keeper proposal  into  a  law. 

2.  slang.  An  article  that  has  remained  long  in 
the  shop  unsold. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch. ,  Hen.  F.cccviii,  Blunt  Reason, 
as  an  vseless  Toole  they  give ;  Old  Shopkeeper,  with  rusted 
Conscience  !  1764  Low  Life  76  Petty  Booksellers.,  looking 
out  their  imperfect  and  antient  Shopkeepers,  that  they  may 
expose  them  to  Sale. 

Hence  Sho'pkeeperess  twnce-uni.,  a  female  shop- 
keeper. Sho'pkeeperisli  a.,  having  the  nature  of 
a  shopkeeper.  Sho  pkeeperism,  the  charac- 
teristics of  shopkeepers  as  a  class.  Slio'pkeepery, 
the  body  of  shopkeepers. 

1838  Miss  MITFOKD  I'iltage  III.  55  The  whole  farmerage 
and  shopkeepery  of  the  place.  1843  CAKI-VLE  "Jrnl.  in 
I'Voude  Life  Land.  (1884)  1.  331  The  boundless  element  of 
twaddle,  dilettantism,  shopkecperism.  1858  t '/i.iiii/'.  Jrnl. 
X.  261  No  tight,  prim,  pale,  eager  shopkeeperesses.  1858 
CLOUGH  J'oertts,  etc.  U86g)  I.  120  Extremely  ghopkeeperish 
and  merchantish. 

Shcrpkeeping,  sb.  The  keeping  of  a  shop, 
the  business  of  a  shopkeeper. 

1631  T.  POWKLL  Tew  of  All  Trades  32  Little  Skill,  Art  or 
Mystery,  shall  a  man  leaine  in  Shop-keeping.  1753  Scots 
filag.  Aug.  374/2  If  naturalized  foreigners  should  set  up 
shopkeeping.  1847  GKOIE  Greece  ll.  xxxii.  IV.  268  He 
advised  Cyrus.. to  enforce  upon  them,  .habits  of  playing 
on  the  harp  and  shopkeeping.  1912  lyM  Cent.  Jan.  61 
His  Majesty  will  make  his  rule  in  India  a  real  government 
and  not  shop-keeping  on  the  largest  scale. 

Sho  pkeepillg,  a.  [f.  SHOP  sb.  +  keeping  pr. 
pple.  of  KEEP  v.\  Having  the  characteristics  of  a 
shop-keeper ;  pertaining  to  a  shopkeeper's  business. 

1622  ROWLANDS  Good  N.  <y  Bad  N.  7  Her  worship  highly 
scorn'd  shop-keeping  trade.  1766  J.  TUCKER  1-oitr  Trad 
III.  (1774)  132  A  Shop-keeper  will  never  get  the  more  Custom 
by  beating  his  Customers  :  and  what  is  true  of  a  Shop- 
keeper, is  true  of  a  Shop-keeping  Nation.  1769  FKANKI.IS 
Let.  27  Apr.,  Wks.  1838  VII.  441  This  handicraft,  shopkeep- 
ing state  will,  for  its  own  sake,  learn  to  behave  more  civilly 
to  its  customers.  1865  Sat.  Rtv.  7  Oct.  461/2  Nothing 
less  suited  than  they  are  to  the  shopkeeping  mind  can  be 
imagined. 

Sho-pless,  a.     [-LESS.]   Destitute  of  shops. 

1888  DHUMMONU  Trop.  Africa.  5  This  shopless.  .land. 

Sho-plet.    [-LET.]     A  little  shop. 

1872  S.  BUTLEK  Ere^ulton  vii.  54  Even  on  this  ledge  of 
human  society  there  was  a  stunted  growth  of  shoplets. 

t  Shop-lift,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  SHOP  sb.  +  LIFT  si.* 
(sense  6j.]  =  SHOPLIKTEH. 

1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acatt.  106  Of  the  Sko/i  lift.  She 
is  commonly  well  clad.  Ibid,  101  The  tenth  is  a  Shoplift 
that  carries  a  Bob,  When  he  ranges  the  City  the  Shops  for 
to  rob.  1692  Scarronides  n.  i  How  Grecian  Shop-lifts.. 
Brake  open  honest  Trojans  doors.  1762  BRIDGES  //<>/«. 
Trav.  I.  (1797)  297  Thus  shoplifts  see  their  brothers  taken. 

Slio'plifter.  [f.  SHOP  sb.  +  LIFTER.]  A 
person  who  steals  from  a  shop,  a  shop-thief. 

1680  [KIRKMAN]  Eng.  Rogue  iv.  xvii.  232  Towards  Night 
these  Houses  are  throng 'd  with  People  of  all  sorts.. Shop- 
lifters, Foilers,  Bulkers.  1770  BAKETTI  Jrnl.  Lond.  to 
Genoa  II.  xxxiv.  a  A  shop-lifter  was  once  hang'd  in  Eng- 
land. 1881  A.  LANG  Library  47  The  papers  call  lady  shop- 
lifters '  Kleptomaniacs '. 

Sho  pliftilig,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SHOP  sb.  +  LIFTING 
vbl.  ii.J  The  action  of  stealing  from  a  shop. 

1698  Act  10  Will.  Ill,  c.  J2  Preamble,  The  Crime  of 
stealing  Goods  privately  out  of  Shops  and  \Varehouses, 
commonly  called  Shop-lifting.  1850  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hit  I. 
Peace  (1877)  III.  136  A  lady  was  convicted  for  shop-lifting. 

Shopman  (J(>-ptna-n).    [f.  SHOP  sb.  +  MAN  sb.] 

1.  The  owner  of  a  shop.     Now  rare. 

1591  in  W.  M.  Williams  Ann.  Founders"  Co.  (1867)  74 
Leaden  Waits  ar  and  have  been  used  time  out  of  mynd  by 
all  Shoppmen  and  Sellers  of  smaller  Wares.  1860  RUSKIN 
Unto  this  Last  iv.  §  76  nott.  He  [the  consumer]  pays,  pro- 
bably, an  intermediate  ship-owner,  velvet  merchant,  and 
shopman.  1888  MEREDITH  Slave  cf  R oving  Tim  vi,  The 
shopman  piles  a  heap  While  I  perhaps  am  fasting. 

2.  An  assistant  in  a  shop. 

1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  15  P  2  My  wife,  though  she  could 
be  of  as  much  use  as  a  shopman  to  me,  if  she  would  put  her 
hand  to  it,  is  now  only  in  my  way.  1828  Ann.  Keg.  370/2 
William  Noble,  shopman  with  Air.  Rviner,  Portsburgh, 
knew  the  prisoner  Burke.  1892  (W.  H.  WHITE]  Mark  Ku- 
ther/oriCs  Dlliv.  (ed.  5)  175  A  shopman  was  at  the  counter. 

Comb.  1826  Miss  MITKORD  Village  II.  193  Home  I  re- 
turned,, .laden.,  with  huge  packages, .. papered  and  pack- 
threaded  in  shopmanlike  style. 

Shopocracy  (Jpp^-krasi).  [f.  SHOP  sb. :  see 
•CBACY.]  Shopkeepers  as  a  class  aspiring  to  social 
importance;  a  wealthy  or  influential  body  of  shop- 
keepers. So  Shopocrat  ijV-rxfkrat)  [-CRAT],  a 
member  of  the  shopocracy;  also  attrib. 

1832  Poor  Man's  Guardian  9  June  419  'The  Shopocracy  ' 
in  the  neighbourhood .. were  somewhat  alarmed.  Ibid. 
29  Dec.  658/2  A  shopoctat  Parliament.  1841  Htackw.  Mag. 
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SHOPPER. 

L.  63  We  have  left  behind  the  regions  of  the  great  merchants,    j 
and  of  the  shopocrats.    1881  [see  TERRITORIALISM  i]. 

Shopper  (J>P3J)-     [f-  SHOP  v.  +  -EK!.]     One 
who  frequents  a  shop  or  shops  for  the  purpose  of  ' 
inspecting  or  buying  goods. 

1862  Guardian  3  Sept.  847/2  It  [Paris]  is  a  city  not  only 
of  pleasure  seekers,  but  of  keen  au,d  indefatigable  shoppers. 
1910  ANNIE  THORNTON  Leaves  Afglian  Scrapbk.  170  This 
was  [Queen]  Ulya  Hazrat's  messenger  and  chief  shopper. 

Shoppin,  obs.  f.  CHOPINK. 

1663  GEKBIER  Counsel  3r  Some  Venetian  Ladies,  must 
have  their  Shoppins  to  stand  on. 

Shoppiness  (J>  pines),  [f.  SHOPPY  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  Tendency  to  talk  '  shop'. 

1865  Cornh.  Mag.  XI.  492  The  followers  of  literature 
should  be  less  tainted  with  the  vice  of  '  shoppiness  '  than 
the  members  of  any  other  profession. 

2.  Abundance  of  shops. 

1881  Miss  BRADDON  A sphodel  x\\.  180  So  delighted  with 
Torquay,  in  its  increased  towniness  and  shoppiness, 

Shopping  (J>'pin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SHOP  v.  + 
-ING1/]  lne  action  of  visiting  a  shop  or  shops  for 
the  purpose  of  making  purchases  or  of  examining 
the  goods  exposed  for  sale. 

1764,  1799  [see  SHOP  v.  5],  1782  CHARL.  BURNEY  in  Mme. 
D'Arklay's  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  300  They  spent  at  one 
shopping  ,£20  in  Gauzes  two  or  three  years  ago  !  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  FairxM,  The  delightful  round  of  visits  and 
shopping  which  forms  the  amusement,  or  the  profession  as 
you  may  call  it,  of  the  rich  London  lady.  1872  HOWELLS 
//  'tdii.  Jonrn.  (i  892)  31 1  They  also  had  donea  little  shopping. 

attrib.  1878  Masque  of  Poets  249  She  dressed  herself  to 
start  upon  a  fashionable  shopping-tour.  1885  RUSKIN  Prx- 
U-rita  I.  vi.  184  He  [the  courier]  invariably  attended  the 
ladies  in  their  shopping  expeditions. 

Siioppisll  (]V'piJ)>  a-  [SHOP  sb.  +  -ISH.]  Cha- 
racteristic of  persons  connected  with  a  shop;  also 
=  SHOPPY  a.  i. 

1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  122  To  use  a  shoppish  simile. 
1860  Leader  25  July,  This  piece  of  revenge  was  about  as 
shoppi»li  an  act  as  ever  any  shopkeeper,  .could  be  capable  of. 

Hence  Sho-ppishness,  professionalism. 

1882  Fraser's  M,ig.  XXV.  533  His  profession  stamped 
upon   every   movement,    yet    without    the    least    nautical 
a>sumption  or  '  shoppishness '. 

Sho-ppism.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SHOP  sb.  +  -ISM.] 
'  Shoppy  '  talk  and  behaviour ;  professionalism. 

1872  J.  H.  NEWMAN  in  W.  Ward  Life  (1912)  II.  387, 1  have 
a  great  dislike  of  this  shoppism  personally. 

Shoppy  (J>pi)i  «•    [f-  Suop  sb-  +  "Y  J-] 

1.  Ot  the  nature  of  '  shop  '  or  professional  con- 
cerns or  conversation. 

1840  HALIBURTON  Letter  Bag  i.  4  Still  my  attention  was 
riveted  (I  fear  that  word  is  shoppy).  1900  Macm.  Mag. 
Jan.  222  A  novel  of  clerical  life  written  by  a  clergyman  is 
apt  to  be  what  is  vulgarly  called  shoppy. 

2.  Characterized  by  having  a  number  of  shops, 
forming  a  centre  for  business. 

1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  292/1  Thoroughfares  which 
are  well-frequented,  but  which.. are  not  so  'shoppy*  as 
others.  1892  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  6  Oct.  1/2  The  innumerable 
shades  of  colour  in  all  the  drapers'  windows  make  the 
'  shoppy '  part  of  town  more  fascinating  than  usual. 

3.  Belonging  to  retail  trade. 

1854  MRS.  GASKELL  North  4-  South  ii,  I  don't  like  shoppy 
people.  1890  HATTON  By  order  of  Czar  (1891)  388  Critics 
in  the  press.. who  characterize  both  his  manner  and  his 
work  [paintings]  as  commercial  and  shoppy. 

Shop- window. 

1.  A  window  of  a  shop,  in  which  goods  are  dis- 
played for  sale. 

c  1447-8  Shillingford  Lett.  (Camden)  85  Yn  the  whiche 
walle  buth  diverse  shoppez  wyndowes  of  olde  tyme  hadde. 
1531-2  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  359  For  xvj  staples  to  the 
shope  windowes  ij  s  viij  d.  1632  in  E.  B.  Jupp  Carpenters' 
Co.  (1887)  296  All  Sorts  of  Shopp  Windows  that  are  made 
for  ornament  or  beautie.  1798  JANE  AUSTEN  Northang. 
Abb.  vi,  I  saw  the  prettiest  hat  you  can  imagine,  in  a  shop- 
window.  1863  J.  MACGREGOR  in  Lady  Fr.  Balfour  Life 
(1912)  132  As  plainly  as  you  see  those  men  in  some  shop- 
windows  in  Glasgow  go  through  the  mysteries  of  hat-making. 
b.  transf.  In  the  phrases:  To  open  or  shut 
(one's)  shop-window,  to  begin  or  close  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  ;  also,  to  begin  or  give  up  business. 

1477  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  304  Whereupon  fell  and  folowed 
greate  trebles  and  enemitie  :  for  some  were  disfraunchised, 


wyndowes  before  he  hath  presented  hymself  to  &  before 
the  Maysters  or  Gouerners  of  the  sayde  Mystere  for  the 
tyme  beyng.  164^-7  Nottingham  Rec.  V.  248  The  shopp 
windowes  of  all  persons  that  trade  in  this  Towne  whoe  are 
not  sworn  burgesses  shalbee  forthwith  shutt  ypp.  1661 
HICKF.RINGILL  Jamaica  80  It  never  makes  him  sell  his 
land,  nor  shut  Shop-windows  up. 

2.  transf.  zn&Jig.  A  display  of  anything,  resem- 
bling the  display  of  goods  by  a  tradesman,  intended 
to  catch  the  attention. 

1905  Times  Lit.  Supfl.  31  Mar.,  This.. may  surprise  some 
who  have  seen  the  shop-window  of  American  education, 
and  have  not  looked  behind  it. 

t  ShOTage.  Obs.  Also  (in  Diets.)  shoreage. 
[f.  SHORE  si/.1  +  -AGE.  (Perh.  formed  by  Cotgrave 
as  a  rendering  of  rivage.}]  (See  quot.  1611.) 

1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Droict,  Droict  de  Rivage,  Shorage,  or 
Boatage ;  the  Custome,  or  Toll  for  wine,  or  other  wares, 
put  vpon,  or  brought  from,  the  water,  by  boats.  1706  PHIL- 
LIPS (ed.  Kersey),  Shorage,  a  Duty  paid  for  Goods  brought 
on  Shore.  [So  in  later  Diets.] 
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Shorde,  obs.  form  of  SWOBD. 

Shore  (Joy),  st.1  Forms  :  4-7  sehore,  5 
sohor,  5-7  Sc.  sehoir,  6  shawre,  Sc.  sehoyr,  6-7 
shoare,  Sc.  shoir,  6-8  shoar,  (7  shoore),  5- 
shore.  [ME.  sehore  a.  or  cogn.  w.  MLG.  sehore, 
schare  shore,  late  MDu.  sehore,  schor,  also  schaer 
shore,  sea-marsh,  mod.Du.  schoor  masc.,  schor, 
schorre  fern.,  land  washed  by  the  sea,  sea-marsh. 

Prob.  f.  the  root  of  SHEAR  v.,  but  the  etymological  notion 
is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  it  may  perh.  be  '  division  '  (be- 
tween land  and  water).  The  OE.  scoren  clif  shorn  cliff', 
precipice,  commonly  cited  as  illustrative  of  the  etymology, 
seems  hardly  relevant,  as  the  LG.  and  Du.  equivalents  of 
shore  are  applied  only  to  low-lying  shores.] 

1.  The  land  bordering  on  the  sea  or  a  large  lake 
or  river.  Often  in  a  restricted  sense  more  or  less 
coinciding  with  the  legal  definition  (see  b). 

-        •      '    "  idoun 


c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  797  Thai  saylyt  furth  by  part  off 
Ingland  schor.  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardymiwi.  97  Where 
as  the  sayd  mast  and  Blanchardyn  vpon  it  was  cast  of  the 
wawes  vnto  the  shores.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vn.  iii.  7  At 
the  sehoyr,  wndir  a  gresy  bank,  Thair  navy  can  thai  ankir 
fast  and  hank.  1581  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Acts  xxvii.  39  They 


waues  towards  the  pibled  shore.  1601  —  Jul.  C.  I.  ii.  101 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  her  Shores.  1670  MILTON 
Hist.  Eng.  VI.  272  Canute . .  caus'd  his  Royal  Seat  to  be  set 
on  the  shoar,  while  the  Tide  was  coming  in.  1703  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  3955/4  A  Piece  of  Ground  of  about  40  Acres  in 
Fulham  Parish,  and  lies  upon  a  clean  Gravelly  Shore.  1797- 
1805  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Canlerb.  T.  1.  349  The  sharp  promon- 
tories and  rocky  shores  of  Greece.  1821  SCOTT  t'irate  xxv, 
As  he  entered  the  little  bay,  on  the  shore  and  almost  on  the 

\  beach  of  which  the  ruins  are  situated.  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 
Traits  ii.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  14  There  lay  the  green  shore  of 
Ireland,  like  some  coast  of  plenty.  1876  Nature  7  Dec. 

!    128/1  On  the  Swiss  shore  of  the  Rhine. 

b.  In  Law  usually  defined  as  the  tract  lying 
between  ordinary  high  and  low  water  mark.     But 
see  quots. 

1622  CALLIS  Slat.  Seiners  (1647)  221,  I  then  landed  at  the 
shore,  which  in  definition  containeth  those  grounds  which 

i  extend  from  the  lowest  Ebb  to  the  highest  Flood,  a  1676 
HALE  De  Jure  Marts  i.  iv.  (1787)  12  The  shore  is  that 
ground  that  is  between  the  ordinary  high-water  and  low- 
water  mark.  This  doth  primafacie  and  of  common  right 
belong  to  the  king.  Ibid.  I.  vi.  25  There  seem  to  be  three 
sorts  of  shoars,  or  littora  marina,  according  to  the  various 
tides,  viz.  (ist.)  The  high  spring  tides. ..  (2d.)  The  spring 

1  tides. ..  (3d.)  Ordinary  tides  or  nepe  tides.  1856  BOUVIER 
Amer.  Law  Diet.  (ed.  6)  s.  v.,  Land  on  the  side  of  the  sea, 
a  lake,  or  a  river,  is  called  the  shore.  Strictly  speaking, 

:    however,  when  the  water  does  not  ebb  and  flow,  in  a  river, 

i    there  is  no  shore. 

c.  In  vague  or  rhetorical  use  (sing,  or  //.)  :  A 
sea-coast  or  the  country  which  it  bounds. 

1611  SHAKS.  WM.  T.  v.  i.  164  My  bestTraine  I  haue  from 
your  Sicilian  Shores  dismiss'd.  iQQl'Zt.'TE.Petty'sPol.Artat. 
Ded.,  You  have  since  accompanied  our  Royal  Master  to 
other  Shores.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Univ.  Geog.  II.  546  Their 
religion  seems  to  forbid  them  [sc.  Hindoos]  to  quit  their  own 
shores.  1820  BYRON  Juan  m.  Ixxxvi.  ii,  The  Scian  and  the 
Teian  muse, . .  Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixviii.  97  Now  on  a  distant  shore, 
no  kind  mortality  near  him. 

d.  transf.  and  _/?£•. 

1599  SHAKS.  He  n.  V,  w.  i.  282  The  Tyde  of  Pompe,  That 
beates  vpon  the  high  shore  of  this  World,  1603  —  Meas.  for 
M.  m.  \\.  266,  I  haue  labour'd  for  the  poore  Gentleman,  to 
the  extremest  shore  of  my  modestie.  a  1639  WOTTON  Surv. 
Educ.  Introd.  Reliq.  (1651)  317  But  before  I  lanch  from  the 
shoars,  let  me  resolve  a  main  question  which  may  be  cast 
in  my  way.  1742  BLAIR  Grave  709  Thrice  welcome  Death  ! 
That.. lands  us  safe  On  the  long-wish'd  for  Shore.  1814 
WORDSW.  Excurs.  vn.  28  Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory.  1871  MORLEY  yoltaire  (1886)  10  The  full  flood 
on  which  the  race  is  borne  to  new  shores. 

t  e.  Common  shore :  app.  =  '  shore '  simply. 
(Cf.  SBOBE  sb.*)  Obs. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  n.  (Arb.)  152  As  one  caried  in  a 
small  low  vessel!  him  selfe  verie  me  the  common  shore,  not 
much  vnlike  the  fisher  men  of  Rye  [etc.]. 
£  dial.  The  edge  of  a  ditch. 

1602  Peramb.  Great  Park  of  Fastern  in  Wilts.  Gloss.,  A 
Mearstone  lyinge  within  the  Shoore  of  the  Dyche.  1879 
JEFFERIES  Amateur  Poacher  (1903)  235  A  large  hawthorne 
bush  growing  on  the  '  shore '  of  the  ditch. 

2.  In  prepositional  phrases  without  article,  aso» 
shore,  on   the  shore,  ashore,  on  land  (indicating 
either  position  or  direction)  ;    in  shore,  near  or 
nearer  to  the  shore  (from  the  water). 

In  the  first  quot.  upon  shore  seems  to  be  used  for  '  on  the 
ground '. 

13 ..  Gaw.  It  Gr.  Knt.  2332  The  habel  heldet  hym  fro,  &  on 
his  ax  rested,  Sette  )>e  schaft  vpon  sehore,  &  to  be  scharp 
lened.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  I.  ii,  [We] 
i  returned  on  shore  certaine  vnfit  eaters.  1590  SHAKS.  Com. 
Err.  m.  ii.  153  If  the  winde  blow  any  way  from  shore. 
'599  —  Much  Ado  \\.  iii.  66  One  foote  in  Sea,  and  one  on 
shore.  1611  BIBLE  Matt.  xiii.  48  Which,  when  it  was  full, 
they  drew  to  shore.  — Acts,  xxvii.  40  They,  .made  toward 
shore.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  23  Resolving  to  swim 
on  Shore  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr. 
2nd  ISoy.  xi.  173  Part  of  the  crew  was  sent  on  shore  for 
exercise.  1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xxxviii,  Steer  in 
shore  of  them. 

3.  Sc.  A  part  of  the  sea-shore  built  up  as  a  place 
for  lading  and  landing  ;  a  landing-place. 


SHORE. 

1512  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  292  Item,  to  the  said 
James,  for  kepin  of  the  sehoir  of  Dunde  in  the  custumez,  v  Ii. 
1603  Stirling  Burgh  Rec.  (1887)  I.  104  The  grete  decay  of 
thair  shoir  and  heavin  upon  the  waiter  of  Forthe.  1603 
Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  515/1  Radum  et  stationem  de  Leytli, 
cum  propugnaculis  (the  peiris,  schoiris  and  bulwarkis; 
ejusdem.  1747  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evid.  (1874)  151  The., 
peirand  shore  of  Leith.  1836  Brit.  Cycl.,  Nat.  Hist.  II. 
737/2  Any  one  who  chose  to  go  to  the  shore,  meaning 
thereby  the  harbour  of  Crail. 

t>.  local.  A  place  at  the  side  of  a  river  built  for 
a  special  purpose  (see  quot.). 

1649  W.  G.  Sutii.  Newcastle  28  There  is  many  Ballist 
shoares  made  below  the  water,  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Ibid.  29  Below  East  is  many  shores  built  for  casting  of 
Ballist  out  of  Ships. 

4.  =  Shore  wainscot :  see  5  b. 

1832  J.  RENNIE  Butterft.  <$•  Motks  87  The  Shore  (Leucania 
Uttoralis,  Stephens)  appears  on  the  sea  coast. 

5.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as   shore-cliff,  -fishing, 
-ice,  -sands,  -water;  shore-anchor   (see  quot.); 
shore-boat,  a  small  boat  plying  near  the  shore, 
or  between  the  shore  and  large  vessels  farther  out ; 
f  shore-creeper,  one  who  sails  close  in  to  shore  ; 
shore-due  Sc.,  a  toll  paid  for  making  use  of  a 
'  shore '  or  port ;  a  harbour-due  ;  shore-end,  t(«) 
the  end  of  a  '  shore '  or  landing-place ;  (6)  that  end 
of  a  rope,  net,  etc.,  which  is  on  the  shore  or  nearest 
the  shore ;  shore-fast  A'aut.  (see  quot.)  ;  shore- 
fowler,     -fowling   —   shore-shooter,     -shooting; 
shore-grape  =   SEA-GRAPE  4 ;    shore  grass,    a 
grass,  or  grass-like  plant,  growing  on  the  shore ; 
spec.  =  shore-weed;  shore-gun,  a  gun  for  shore- 
shooting;     shore-gunner,     -gunning  =  shore- 
shooter,  -shooting ;  shore-land,  land  bordering  on 
a  shore  ;  shore-levy  Sc.,  a  duty  on  ships  entering 
a  harbour ;  shore-line,  (a)  the  line  where  shore 
and    water    meet ;    (b}  =  shore-rope ;    f  shore- 
mail  Sc.  =  shore-due  (see  MAIL  sb.2)  ;   shore- 
master  Sc.,  a  harbour-master ;    shore-oil,    the 
finest  kind  of  cod-liver  oil  (see  quot.) ;   shore- 
popper,   used  contemptuously  for  shore-shooter; 
shore-reef  —  fringing  reef  :  see  FRINGING  pfl.  a. ; 
shore-rope, a  rope  connecting  a  net  with  the  shore; 
shore-shooter,  one  who  shoots  birds  on  the  shore ; 
shore-shooting,  the  sport  of  shooting  birds  on 
the  shore  (as  distinguished  from  punt- shooting) ; 
f  shore-silver  Sc.  =  shore-due;  shore-weed,  a 
weed  growing  on  the  shore ;  spec.  Littorella  locus- 
iris  ;  shore-whaling,  whale-fishing  near  the  shore 
in  open  boats. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *  Shore-anchor,  that  which 
lies  between  the  shore  and  the  ship  when  moored.  1829 
MARRYAT  F.  Mildmay  xi,  No  *shore-hoat  was  near.  1886 
STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl.  ix,  The  last  man  or  two  came  off  in 
a  shore-boat.  1838  LONGF.  Beowulf  s  Exped.  Heort  67  So 
that  the  sailors  The  land  saw,  The  'shore-cliffs  [lleffiuulfzzz 
brimclifu]  shining.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  1013  The  long 
shore-cliff's  windy  walls.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stitjjfe  29 
Discrediting  our  countrymen  tor  "shorecreepers,  like  these 
Colchester  oystermen.  1692  in  Extracts  Rec.  Convent. 
Burghs  Scot.  (1880)  IV.  565  "Shear  dewes  at  Leith  7,700 
marks.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1224/1  At  the  blacke 
*shore  end,  before  the  said  floud,  no  bote  could  passe  further 
than  the  shore  end.  1865  BERTRAM  Harvest  a/ Sea  160  The 
shore-end  [of  the  cord]  is  generally  anchored  to  a  stone. 
1900  Law  Kef.  App.  Cases  415  At  the  point  where  the  water 
is  shallow,  the  shore-end  of  the  net  is  generally  a  good  way 
out,  perhaps  300  to  400  yards.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word, 
bk.,  ^Shore-fast,  a  hawser  carried  out  to  secure  a  vessel  to  a 
quay,  mole,  or  anchor  buried  on  shore.  1865  WILCOCKS 
Sea- Fisherman  20  "Shore  Fishing.— Fishing  from  shore 
with  rod  and  line  from  the  following  spots.  1882  PAYNE- 
GALLWEY  Fowler  in  Irel.  348  "Shore-fowlers.  1841  J.  T. 
HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  263  They  had  gone  down  to 
•shore-fowling  the  night  before.  1871  KlNGSLEY^iarf  xi, 
The  "Shore-grapes  with  their  green  bunches  of  fruit.  1863 
PRIOR  Plant-n.,  *  Shore-grass,  or  Shore-weed.  1893  Sirii- 
ner'sMag.  June  796/1  Covered  with  the  long  pendent  shore- 
grass.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  262  He  should 

,        T^fc"         i     M.    i  -w^-   r^__ 11S1U    L.-~,..?.,~ 


Columbiad  n.  178  Migrant  tribes  these  fruitful  "shorelands 
hail.  1862  R.  H.  STORY  Lift  R.  Story  iii.  61  The  hill  lying 
behind  the  level  shorelands  of  Rosneath.  1593  in  Extracts 
Rec.  Convent.  Burghs  Scot.  (1870)  I.  406  The.  .supplicatioun 
.  .for  licence  to  haue  ane  impoist  and  "schoir  leiwe  within 
thair  harbery..of  all  schippis  arryueand  to  and  fra  the 
samyn.  1852  HENFREV  Veget.  Europe  187  The  "shore-line 
along  the  edge  of  the  hilly  ridges.  1866  LOWELL  Semard- 
Johnson  Reaction  Writ.  1890  V.  299  The  levels  and  shore- 
lines of  politics  are  no  more  stationary  than  those  of  conti- 
nents. 1900  Law  Rep.  App.  Cas.  409  When  the  coble  has 
paid  out  the  net  in  the  usual  way,  it  curves  down  the  stream, 
and  the  Bermoney  boat  begins  to  haul  down  the  shore- 
line.  The  man  moves  the  boat  down  hand  over  hand. 
In  that  way  the  shore-rope  is  taken  down.  1603  Stirling 
Burgh  Rec.  (1887)  I.  104  Tua  penneis  of  "schoir  mull 
(to  be  paid].  1619  in  Comft  Bk.  D.  Wcdderburne,eK. 
(S.H.S.)  302  Androw  painter  "schoir  maister.  1833  CUN- 
NINGHAM Lives  Painters  VI.  21  David  Allan ..  was  born 
at  Alloa,  where  his  father  held  the  situation  of  shore- 
master.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Theraf.  (1879)  407  In  the  manu- 
facture of  the  so-called  "shore  oil,  the  only  variety  usually 
employed  in  medicine,  the  fish  caught  near  land  are  brought 
at  once  to  the  shore, 'and  the  oil  is  obtained  from  ihe  fresh 
livers.  1826  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (18931  '•  Z9'  Spoiled  by 


SHORE. 

some  rascally  "shore  popper.  1886  PAYNE-GAU.WEY  Shoot- 
ing (Badm.  Libr.)  1 1. 225  A  shore-shooter — or  'shore-popper  ', 
as  he  is  rather  contemptuously  called  by  the  punter.  1842 
DARWIN  Coral  Reefs  iii.  51  Fringing  reefs,  or,  as  they  have 
been  called  by  some  voyagers,  *shore  reefs.  1900  "Shore- 
rope  (see  store-line),  i6z6  BAGOMi^pfa*  §  613  The  Ancients 
report  of  a  Tree,  by  the  Persian  Sea,  vpon  the  *Shore-Sands, 
which  is  nourished  with  the  Salt- Water.  1880 '\VII.DFOWLFR  ' 
Mod.  Wildfowling  422  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 


vent.  Burghs  Scot.  (1870)  I.  259  Sic  dewtyof  *schoir  syluer 
sail,  .be  vplifted  att  thair  particular  poirttis  of  sic  gudes  as 
sal  be.,  transported  furth  thairof.  1856  KANE  Arctic  Explor. 
II.  xiii.  134  They  are  still  found  in  groups,  .disporting  in  the 
leads  and  "shore-water.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed. 
3)  II.  195  Littorella.. Plantain  "Shoreweed.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixiv.  60  From  amid  shore-weeds  \ex  alga\.  1852 
MUNDY  Antipodes  104  What  is  called  *shore-whaling,  in 
contradistinction  to  deep  sea-fishing. 

b.  with  names  of  animals  :  shore-beetle,  a 
beetle  of  the  family  Pimeliids& ;  shore-bird,  a 
bird  that  frequents  the  sea-shore  or  estuaries  ;  spec. 
the  sand-martin,  Cotile  riparia  ;  shore-crab,  the 
common  small  crab,  Cardnus  msenas\  shore 
finch  (see  quot.)  ;  shore-fish,  a  general  name  for 
fish  whose  habitat  is  near  the  shore ;  shore- 
hopper,  -jumper,  a  small  crustacean  of  the  genus 
Orchestia ;  shore  lark,  Otocorys  (formerly  Alaudd] 
alpestris\  shore  pipit,  the  rock  pipit,  Anthus 
obscurus ;  shore  sandpiper,  the  ruff,  Machetes 
pugnax  •  shore  snipe,  (a]  the  common  sandpiper, 
To/anus  hypoleucus  (Swainson  Names  of  Birds']  ; 
(b)  U.S.  the  grey  plover,  Squatatola  helvetica,', 
shore  swallow,  the  sand-martin,  Cotile  riparia  • 
shore  wainscot,  a  night-moth,  Leucania  litto- 
raliSy  found  among  sandhills. 

1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  195  Burrowing 
*Shore-Beetles  (Pimeliidae).  a  1672  WILLUGHRY  Ornith. 
(1676)  156  Hirundo  riparia  Aldrov.  The  Sand-Martin  or 
*Shore-bird.  1888  [see  shore- snipe].  1850  A.  WHITE  List 
Specim.  Crustacea  Brit.  Mus.  12  Carcinus  Msenas.  Com- 
mon *Shore-Crab.  1869-73  '!*•  R-  JONKS  CasselFs  Bk.  Birds 
I.  184  The  "Shore  Finches  {Atnmodromus}  are  likewise  in- 
cluded in  the  family  of  Bunting  Finches.  1802  HISGLEY 
Anim.  Biog.  (1805)  II.  249  [The  raven]  eats  *shore-fish,  and 
shell-fish.  1880  GUNTHER  Study  of  Fishes  xix.  260  The 
Shore-fishes  of  the  extremity  of  Africa.  1863  WOOD  lllustr. 
Nat.  Hist.  III.  623  The  *Shore-hopper  (Orchestia  littorea} 
is  also  plentiful  on  sandy  coasts.  1850  A.  WHITE  ListSpecim. 
Crustacea  Brit.  Mus.  48  Orchestia  littorea.  The  common 
'Shore-Jumper.  1771  J.  R.  Yov.siE.n.Catal.Anini,N.A>ner. 
12  "Shore  Lark.  Aiauda  alpestris.  1893  NEWTON  Diet. 
Birds  512  The  Shore- Lark  is  in  Europe  a  native  of  only  the 
extreme  north.  1839  MACGILLIVRAY  Brit.  Birds  II.  194  An- 
thus  aquaticus.  The  *Shore  Pipit.  1783  PENNANT  Arctic 
Zool.  II.  481  *Shore  Sandpiper.  Tringa  Littorea,  »888 
TRUMBULL  Names  of  Birds  191  note,  The  term  '  shore-birds  ' 
. .  means  such  species  as  the  curlews,  plovers,  sandpipers,  &c. ' 
..On  Long  Island,  and  in  its  vicinity,  'bay  snipe'  and 
*  *shore  snipe  '.  1869-73 1'' R-  JONES  Casselfs  Bk.  Birds  1 1. 
m  The  Mountain  or  "Shore  Swallows  (Cotyle).  1869  E. 
NEWMAN  Brit.  Motks-zk^  The  'Shore  Wainscot  (Leucania 
littoralts). 

t  Shore,  s&.z  Sc.  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  schor, 
schoyr(e,  schoire,  4-6  schore,  schoir,  (  7  showrej. 
[Related  to  SHORE  v.2]  Menace,  threatening. 

c  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  621  The  fif..Com  vith  gret 
schoyr  and  mannasyng.  c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  xii. 
Wolf  ff  Lamb  vi,  Swa  thy  father  before  Held  me  at  bait, 
baitli  with  boist  and  schore.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xi.  Pro!. 
105  Stand  at  defens,  and  schrenk  nocht  for  a  schore.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  10  This  Victoryn  thame 
manassit  with  grit  schoir.  1567  Gude  fy  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.) 
60  For  weill,  for  wo,  for  boist,  or  zit  for  schoir,  Quhair  I  am 
set,  I  sail  lufe  euer  motr.  c  1650  Eger  <$•  Grime  in  Percy 
Fol.  MS.  (1867)  I.  375  Alas,  he  may  make  great  boast  and 
show  re. 

Shore  (jo«.i),  sb.%  Forms :  5-6  schore,  6-7 
shoare,  7-9  shoar,  9  dial,  shoor,  5-  shore. 
[Late  Mli.  schore^  a.  or  cogn.  w.  MLG.,  MDu. 
schore^  sehdre  (Du.  schoor  masc.)  prop,  stay  ;  cf. 
ON,  skofGa  (Norw.  skorda^  skor}  of  the  same 
meaning.  The  ulterior  etymology  is  obscure.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber  or  iron  set  obliquely  against 
the  side  of  a  building,  of  a  ship  in  dock,  etc.,  as 
a  support  when  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  or  when 
undergoing  alteration  or  repair  ;  a  prop  or  strut. 

i  1440  Promp,  Parv.  443/1  Schore,  undur  settynge  of  a 
thynge  bat  wolde  falle, . .  suppositoriutn,  £1450  Brnt  577 
And  after,  vndermynet  be  walles  and  be  toures,  and  sette 
shores  vndernethe,  And  after,  sette  b«  same  shores  on 
fyre,  and  brent  hem.  1496  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896) 
175  Certayn  shorys  occupied  abought  the  shoryng  of  the 
Soueraignc  leing  in  the  dokke.  1587  FLEMING  Contn. 
Holinshed  III.  1545/2  They  were  fame  to  susteine  the 
tide  thereof  with  shores,  a  1647  PETTE  in  Archxologia 
XII.  242  To  take  the  dimensions  of  the  ship,  to  deface  the 
works  by  striking  aside  the  shores.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \. 
(Globe)  75, 1 .  .got  two  Shores  or  Posts,  pitch'd  upright  to  the 
Top.  1748  Ansons  Voy.  in.  v.  341  The  mast  itself  is  sup- 
ported by  the  shore  and  by  theshrowd.  18*3  P.  NICHOI.SON 
Pruct.  Builder  593  Shoar,  an  oblique  prop,  acting  as  a 
brace  upon  the  sidle  of  a  building.  1848  ARNOULD  Mar. 
Insur.  in.  ii.  II.  798  The  tide,  .knocked  away  the  shores 
which  supported  the  ship.  i88a  C.  H.  STOCK  Shoring  fy 

Underpinning  3  The  ordinary  use  of  raking  shores. 
b.  fig.     (Now  rare  ;  common  in  the  i6th  c.) 
'534  JOVE  (title)  The  subuersion  of  Moris  false  founda- 
tion ;  wher  vpon  he  sweteth  to  set  faste  and  shoue  vnder  his 
shamles  shoris,  to  vnderproppe  the  popis  chirche.  1580  FULKE 
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Dang,  Rock  v.  214  Peter  the  Apostle  is  a  rocke  and  a 
shoare  of  the  Churche.  1603  KNOI.LES  Hist.  Turks  (1621) 
1127  The  true  shoares  of  the  unstable  wheele  of  fortune, 
1831  CARLYLE  Sari.  Res.  in.  i,  He  too  stands  on  the  ada- 
mantine basis  of  his  Manhood,  casting  aside  all  props  and 
shoars. 

2.  A  prop  or  stake  used  for  various  purposes. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvn.  xxii.  I.  530  As  touching  props 
and  shores  to  support  vines,  the  best,  .are  those  of  tne  Oke 
or  Olive  tree.  1672  HOOLE  Comenius  y'is.  World  Hii.  109 
The  Hunter  htmteth  wild-beasts,  whilest  he  besetteth  a 
Wood  with  Toyls,  stretched  out  upon  Shoars.  1808  JAMIE- 
SON,  Shore,  the  prop  or  support  used  in  constructing  flakes 
for  inclosing  cattle.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Shoars,  stakes  set 
at  a  distance  to  shoar  or  bear  up  toils  or  nets  in  hunting. 
Ibid.,  Shore,  a  post  used  with  hurdles  in  folding  sheep, 
Dorset. 

1 3.  A  slope.  Obs.  rare. 

I54(5  J.  HKYWOOD  Prov.  n.  ii.  ("1867)  47  Ye  leane  (quoth  he) 
to  the  wrong  shore.  1681  COTTON  ll'ond.  Peak  61  Where 
once  again  the  Roof  does  sloping  rise  In  a  steep  craggy, 
and  a  lubrick  shoar. 

4.  attrib. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-l>k.>  Shore-chats^  heavy  cleats 
bulled  on  to  the  sides  of  vessels  to  support  the  shore-head, 
and  sustain  the  ship  upright. 

Shore  (JO'i),  sbf  Also  7  shower,  shoare, 
7-8  shoar.  [Usually  regarded  as  a  variant  of 
SEWER  s&.l,  but  probably  a  use  of  SHORE  s&.1 ; 
'the  common  shore*  being  originally  the  'no- 
man's-land  '  by  the  water-side,  where  filth  was 
allowed  to  be  deposited  for  the  tide  to  wash  away. 
Cf.  the  use  of  common  shore  in  SHORE  sb.l  I  e  ; 
also  SHORE  sb.l  3  b.]  =  SEWEK  sb.^  2,  Orig.  in 
common  shore  —  common  sewer  ;  see  SEWEK  5/'.1  2. 

1598  FLORIO,  f''0g"na, .  .a.  common  shore  lakes  or  sinke. 
1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  vi.  186  Emptie  olde  receptacles,  or 
common-shores  of  filthe.  1612  DARORNK  Christian  turned 
T-urkc  F  4  b,  Here's  a  vault  leads  to  the  common  shower. 
^1667  SKINNER  litymol.  Ling.  Angl.  (1671)  s.  v.,  The  com- 
mon Shore,  corruptum  pro  common  Sewer.  1687  DRYOEN 
Hind  <y  P.  n.  558  Our  sayling  Ships  like  common  shoars 
we  use.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  (1733)  196,  I  need  not  mention 
the  old  common-shore  of  Rome,  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  25. 
3/2  The  Shores,  .stink.  .When  foul  Weather  does  come. 
1792  A,  YOUNG  Trav.  France  262  What,  in  point  of  beauty, 
has  London  to  do  with  the  Thames,  .any  more  than  with 
Fleet-ditch,  buried  as  it  is,  a  common  shore  ?  1818  Blackw. 
Mag.  May  202/1  Her  Luckenbooths  now  choak  the  com- 
mon  shore.  1884  Irish  'fit/if 528  Nov.,  The  fox. .was. .dug 
out.. seventeen  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  shore. 

b.  transf.  andyf^. 

^164*  GATAKER  Bale  in  Fuller  Abel  Rcdiv.  (1867)  II.  260 
Lo,  here  the  man  that  stirred  Rome's  common  shore.  1692 
SOUTH  12  Serin*  (1697)  L  512  The  Ungratcfull  person  is  a 
Monster  which  is  all  Throat  and  Belly;  a  kind  of  thorough- 
fare, or  common-shore,  for  the  good  things  of  the  world  to 
pass  into.  1703  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  \\.  v.  51  After  the 
Pope  had  call'd  her  all  to  naught,  .the  common  shore  of  all 
Wickedness,  and  the  sink  of  Perdition.  1733  CHKVNIC  Kng. 
Malady  \\.  \\\.  §  2  (1734)  186  Carries  it  into  the  Guts  (the 
common  Shore,  to  be  thence  carry'd  out  of  the  Habit). 

c.  attrib..  as  shore-man,  -worker. 

1851  MAY  HEW  Land.  Labour  II.  150/2  The  persons  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  searching  the  sewers,  call  themselves 
'shore-men'  or  *  shore- workers '.  Ibid.  151/2  The  shore- 
workers,  when  about  to  enter  the  sewers,  provide  them- 
selves., with  a  canvas  apron  [etc.]. 

t  Shore,  #•  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also  4,  5  sehoro, 
6  schoir.  [Possibly  repr.  OE.  scoren  (pa.  pple. 
of  see  ran  SHEAR  #,)  in  scoren  clif  precipice.  More 
prob.  a  derivative  from  the  same  root,  corresp.  to 
])u.  schor  (WFris.  skory  skoar*  NFris.  schor.  skor) 
harsh,  rough,  steep  ;  cf.  also  OHG.  scorro  (MHO. 
schorre)  rugged  rock.]  Steep,  precipitous  ;  rugged. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  x.  22  A  schoir  crag,  hye  ande  hyd- 
vouss.  14..  Sailing-  Directions  (Hakl.  Soc.  1889)  16  The 
groundes  on  the  southir  side  lyen  ferr  oute,  and  arne  shore 
too,  for  ye  may  come  no  nere  them  than  vii  fadome.  1513 
DOUGLAS  &  net's  i.  iv.  15  In  ane  braid  sownd. .  Flowis  the 
schoir  deip.  a  1585  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  fy  Slae  314  The 
craig  was  high  and  schoir. 

Shore  (Jo^u),  v.1  Also  4  ssore,  schore,  7 
shoar(e.  [f.  SHORE  sb.%  (which,  however,  is  not 
recorded  so  early).  Cf.  (MLG.,  (M)Du.  schortn$\ 

1.  trans.  To  prop,  support  with  a  prop.  Also 
(now  rarely)  fig.  Often  with  -up. 

1340  Ayenb.  207  Holy  bene  is  wel  mi^[t]vol  avoreye  God, 
vor  hi  isyssored  mid  uour  binges  ase  mid  uour  posstes.  [1393 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  47  Ne  were  hit  vnder-shored  certes 
hit  sholde  nat  stande.]  1534  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel. 
(1546)  Cc  vij  b,  If  that  the  house  begin  to falle,  shore  and  stale 
it  not  with  pieces  of  sclender  tymbrc.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.t 
Hen.  yilt  34  b,  The  Easterlynges.  .so  strongly  shored  and 
fortefied  them  selves  that  they  could  not  prevayle.  1581 
MULCASTER  /VttViVMtr  xxx  vii.  (1887)  142  Learning  hath  some 
strength  to  shore  vp  the  person.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple 
/si.  xi.  xxxi,  As  when  a  hunted  Stag,  now  welnigh  tir'd, 
Shor'd  by  an  oak,  'gins  with  his  head  to  play.  1663  GERBIER 
Counsel  29  To  shoare  the  middle  part  of  the  head  of  the 
Windowes.  1680  C.  NF.SSE  Church  Hist.  340  Christ  might 
stand  upon  his  own  legs  onely,  and  not  be  any  longer 
shored  up  by  the  Baptist.  1773  BERRIDGE  Wks.  (1864)  78 
The  second.. would  fall  to  pieces,  unless  shored  up  by 
sincere  obedience.  179*  G.  CARTWRIGHT  Jrnl.  Labrador 
I.  Gloss,  p.  xiv,  Shore  up  a  Boat.  When  a  boat  is  placed 
upon  the  blocks,  and  set  upright,  several  shores  are  placed 
on  each  side ;  to  prevent  its  falling  either  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  1841  Peter  Parley  s  Ann.  II.  48  He  would  have., 
shored  up  the  sea-wall  as  usual.  1884  STEVENSON  Across 
the  Plains  (1892)  135  The  old  inn,  long  shored  and  trussed 
and  buttressed. 

t  2.  To  lift  up,  raise  (the  eyes).  Obs. 
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1579  FULKE  Hcskins1  Parl.  128  Wee  may  well  bid  him 
shore  vp  his  eyes,  £  see.  1607  MIDDLETON  Fmti.  Lr:;  in. 
iii,  Shore  up  your  eyes,  and  lead  the  way  to  the  goodliest 
people  that  ever  turned  up  the  white  o'  th1  eye  1617 
COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  ILly  n.  x,  421  Therfore  shore  vp  your 
1  eyes,  good  Mr.  Adioynder. 

t  3.  intr.   To  lean,  slope,  shelve.   Obs. 

1521  FISHER  Serin,  agst.  Luther  Wks.  1876  323  The  sonne 
[in  winter]  shooreth  so  lowe  by  the  grounde  that  his  benies 
than  tie  sklaunteth  vpon  the  grounde.  1555  WATKKMAN 
Fardle  Factons  \.  iii,  34  Afrike.  .is  shorter  than  Europe,  but 
broader  toward  the  Occean,  where  it  riseth  into  mountcigne. 
And  shoryng  toward  the  Weste,  by  litle  and  litie  waxeth 
more  streighte.  1610  MARKHAM  Maste*p.  ii.  xlix.  293  The 
horse  will. .stand  shearing  or  leaning  alwaies  on  that  side 
that  he  is  hurt.  1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  \\.  xiii.  121 
That  side  of  the  Country  vpward,  that  lieth  shoaring  vnto 
the  top.  1621  MARK  HAM  II 'lingers  P>  event,  224  These 
Lime-roddes  must  bee  prickt  sloapewise  and  crosse,  Soaring 
alongst  the  ground. 

Shore,  Z'-2  Sc.  and  north.  Forms  :  4-6  schoir, 
5-6  schore,  6-  shore.  [Belongs  to  SHORE  $/>.-  ; 
of  obscure  origin  ;  perh.  cogn.  w.  SHORE  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  threaten.     Also  ahsol.  or   intr.   to 
use  threatenings. 

CI375-SV.  Leg.  Saints  xiii.  (Agatha)  58  Syne  vthir  tyine 
bat  wald  Mr  schore  vith  visage  bald,  c  i4c»  AfoL  Loll.  85 
Hisforbeding  to  worschip  hem  is  opunly  found  :  &  many 
veniaunces  are  schorid  to  her  worschipars.  c  1475  KanJ 
\  Coilyar  733  Than  the  Coii3ear  quoke.-Quhen  he  hard  the 
suith  say  how  he  the  king  schord.  a  1500-20  DUNIIAK 
Ptvms  xiv.  36  This  to  correct,  thay  schoir  with  niotiy  crakkis. 
1516  Caldwell  Papers  (Maitland  Club;  I.  53  Ye  and  your 
foresaidis.  .come  furth .  .and  wl[l  greit  niani.ssnii;  word  is, 
schoiring  {printed  schowing]  ye  said  Johne  and  his  .servant! 
.  .for  to  slay  them  perforce.  1597  MON  FGOMKRIE  Misc.  Poims 
xv.  65  Thy  absence  also  shores  To  cut  my  breath.  1638 
R.  BAILLIK  Lett,  A>  Jrnls.  iBannatyne  Clubj  I.  51  The  wives 
railed,  and  sliord  him  with  stories,  and  were  some  of  them 
punished.  Ibid.  76  A  number  of  women  waits  on,  and  did 
shoare  him  with  stroakes.  71721  RAMSAY  Kobt.  Ricky,  fy 
Sandy  134  Von  sooty  Cloud  .shores  Rain.  1786  BURNS  To 
Gavin  Hamilton  3  May,  Ye'll  catechise  him  every  quirk, 
An'  shore  him  weel  w!'  hell.  1891  '  H.  HALIHCICK  >N  ' 
(\hil  Idylls  66  The  freits  that  were  begun  To  shore  us  ill. 

2.  To  offer.   (Cf.  similar  dialectal  use  of  threaten : 
see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.} 

1787  BI-KNS  Petition  Brneir  Water  22  A  panegyric  rhyme, 
..Even  as  I  was  he  shor'd  me.  1832-53  Wnistle-binkie 
Ser.  in.  21  A  compliment  kindly  and  decently  shored. 

t  Shore,  ?'-:  Obs.    [App.  a  variant  of  Scm'H  r.:: 
If  the  source  of  scour  be  MDu.   or  MLG.  schnren,  the 
variation  in  the  initial  may  be  due  to  dialectal  difference  of 
pronunciation  of  the  continental  word,     for  the  vowel  cf. 
the  form  score  under  SCOUR  ?'.'-] 
trans.   To  scour  or  cleanse  by  rubbing. 

(-1460  Promp.  Parv.  (Winch.)  192  Glacyng,  or  shoryng 
of  barneys,  pernitidacio.  1531  Litton  Trinity  Guild  (1906) 
20:  Payde  to  Edwarde  Treket  for  shorynpe  of  the  candyl- 
stykes.  1564  in  Brit.  Mag.  ^1834)  VI.  148  It'm  pd  for 
shoreinge  the  egoll,  vjd. 

Shore  .Jo*i),  v.4     [f.  SHORK^.I] 

1.  intr.     To   go   ashore.    Of  a   vessel :    To  run 
aground. 

a  1600  JANE  in  Haklnyt  I'oy.  III.  848  The  ship. .shot  past 
that  rocke,  where  wee  thought  slice  would  have  shored.  1645 
RUTHERFORD  Tryal  fy  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  43  They  think 
they  are  sailing  to  heaven,  and  know  nothing  till  they 
shore,  sleeping  in  the  land  of  death. 

2.  trans.  To  put  ashore  ;  to  land  (passengers  or 
goods)  ;  to  beach,  run  aground  (a  vessel). 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iV.  869,  I  will  bring  these  two 
Moales,  these  blind-ones,  aboord  him,  if  he  thinke  it  fit  to 
shoare  them  againe.  .let  him  [etc.].  1611  CHATMAN  Od\ss. 
xvi.  98  Set  him  where  his  heart  would  haue  bene  shor'd. 
1859  SAI.A  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  18  Two  pence  per  diaft 
is  paid  for  shoreingor  landing  the  fish  from  tne  vessels.  1899 
}.SPEXCE  Shetland  Folk'Lore  126  The  boat  was  temporarily 
shored  on  the  beach. 

3.  To  border  as  a  shore,  be  the  shore  of. 

183*  J.  BREE  St.  Herbert's  Isle  2  A  little  garden.  .Just 
shored  the  river  in  its  broomy  pride.  1865  MASSON  Rec. 
Brit.  Philos.  iv.  273  Clearing,  .the  whole  periodicity  of  its 
materialistic  horror . .  its  dread  of  being  shored  by  a  Nothing- 
ness. 

4.  intr.   To  sail  along  (a  coast). 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  VH.  334  Shearing  along  for  four* 
hundred  miles,  the  higher  and  lower  Calahrian  Coast,.. we 
landed  at  Naples.  17*5  DE  FOR  /  'oy.  round  World  (1840) 
169  They  had  been  shoring,  as  they  called  it,  that  is  to  say, 
I  coasting  along  the  shore,  to  see  if  they  could  find  anything 
worth  their  labour. 

f  b.  trans.   To  pass  by  the  side  of  (a  hill).   Obs. 

159*  WVRLEY  Armorie,  Capital de  Bnz  124  Shoring  a  hill, 
we  plainly  do  appear  By  a  little  wood,  and  to  our  enimies 
neere. 

Shore,  obs.  f.  SHOWER  $b.  ;  pa.  t.  of  SHEAR  v. 

Shored  (Jo»jd), ///.  a.i  Sc.  [f.  SHORE  v.~  + 
-ED  1.]  Threatened. 

1668  R.  B-  Adngia  Scot.  ^  A  shored  Tree  stands  long. 
1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxix,  Shored  folk  live  lang. 

Shored  (Jo»id),  ///.  a.2  [f.  SHORE  v. *  -t-  -ED  l.] 
Propped  up,  supported  by  shores. 

1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Somerset  xv.  Shored  houses  can 
not  long  continue,  a  1600  Battle  of  Flodden  510  Saint 
Andrew  with  his  shored  cross. 

Shoref  hode,  obs.  form  of  SHEBIFFHOOD. 

Sho  re-going,  vbl.  sb.  Going  ashore  (from 
the  sea);  living  on  shore.  (Cf.  SKA-GOING.) 

1900  Daily  News  13  June  8/4  Everything  was  ready  for 
shore-going  when  it  was  discovered  there  were  no  boats. 

attrib.  1895  Times  19  July  i  i/a  The  half-rater  in  yachting 
should  exactly  fill  the  position  which  the  gun,  the  rod, 
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and  the  hunter  hold  in  shore-going  sport,  1898  KIPLING 
Fleet  in  Being  v.  53  When  you  sit  on  a  man's  bunk..  with 
..the  shore-going  walking  sticks  slung  up  overhead. 

Sho're-going,  «-  Going,  living,  etc.,  on  shore. 
(Opposed  to  sea-going.} 

1833  DARWIN  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1887)  1.  248  This  is  a  curious 
life  for  a  regular  shore-going  person  such  as  myself.  1860 
All  Year  Round  No.  67.  404  A  shot  came  in  and  took  off  the 
truck  (or,  as  a  shore-going  person  would  say,  '  the  wheel  '). 

Shoreless  (JoVjles),  a.  [f.  SHORE  sb±  + 
-LESS.]  Having  no  shore,  a.  Of  a  sea,  or  what 
is  compared  to  a  sea  :  Boundless. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  v.  10  One  will  haue  him  one 
that  liues  religiously,  and  will  not  reuell  it  in  a  shorelesse 
excesse.  1643  HERLE  Attsw.  to  Ferne  21  We  shall  be  no 
longer  lost  upon  that  shorelesse  Sea.  1764  GRAINGER  Sugar 
Cane  n.  275  Can  she  unappaird,..The  shoreless  deluge 
stem?  1789  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card,  n.  (1791)  53  So  on 
the  shoreless  air  the  intrepid  Gaul  Launch'd  the  vast  con- 
cave of  his  buoyant  ball.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev,  I.  v.  vi, 
The  crowd  seems  shoreless.  1863  I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery 
i.  Imag.  i.  (1874)  10  An  atom  in  the  shoreless  infinite.  1891 
KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  xi.  (1900)  189  He  was  adrift  on 
the  shoreless  tides  of  delirium. 

b.  nonce-uses.  Of  a  vessel  :  Having  no  shore  in 
sight.  Of  a  coastline,  etc.  :  Having  no  low  ground 
adjacent  to  the  sea  ;  precipitous. 

a  1848  O.  W.  HOLMES  Parting  Word  6  Ere  this  shining 
day  grow  dark,  Skies  shall  gird  my  shoreless  bark.  1869 
TOZER  Highl.  Turkey  II.  9  The  shoreless  cliffs  of  Ossa. 
1892  LORD  LYTTON  King  Poppy  \\\.  306  A  shoreless,  steep, 
surf-beaten  island  rose. 

Shoreman  (JoaMm£n).  Also  U.S.  (sense  2) 
shoresman,  [f.  SHORE  sb.l  +  MAN  sb.] 

1.  A  dweller  on  the  seashore. 

1643  TRAPP  Contm.  Gen.  xlix.  13  Shore-men  are  said  to  be 
horridit  immanes.  1783  Ann.  Reg.  120  A  little  army  was 
formed  -  .  composed  of  80  American  rangers,  .  .  of  t  500  shore- 
men, white  and  negroes,  and  600  Musquito  Indians.  1839 
Times  2  Sept.  4/i  The  enthusiasm  of  _the  Kentish  shoremen 
spread  rapidly  into  the  adjacent  districts. 

2.  One  who  is  employed  on  shore  in  the  business 
of  a  fishery:  see  quot.  1883. 

See  also  quot.  1690;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ex- 
planation there  given  is  correct. 

1690  CHILD  Disc.  Tnuft(i6g&]  227  There  being  employed 
in  that  Trade  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ships,  which  might 
carry  about  ten  thousand  seamen,  fishermen  and  shoremen, 
as  they  usually  call  the  younger  persons,  who  were  never 
before  at  Sea.  1761  Ann.  Reg.t  Chron.  188/2  Who  are  the 
chief  people  among  the  fishermen  and  shoremen,  being 
the  catchers  and  ciirers  of  fish.  179*  G.  CARTWRIGHT 
frill.  Labrotior  I.  Gloss,  p.  xiv,  Shoremen,  the  people 
who  are  employed  on  shore,  to  head,  split,  and  salt  the 
codfish.  1872  TALMAGE  Sernt.  56  Some  plain  shoresman 
in  rough  fishing  smack  ..  brings  them  ashore  m  safety. 
1883  G.  B,  GOOIJK  Fish.  Indust.  U.  S.  22  (Fish.  Exh.  Publ.) 
To  the  class  of  '  shoresmen  '  belong  (i)  the  capitalists  who 
furnish  supplies  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  active 
fishermen  ;  (2)  the  shopkeepers  from  whom  they  purchase 
provisions  and  clothing  ;  and  (3)  the  skilled  labourers  who 
manufacture  for  them  articles  of  apparel  [etc.]. 

3.  One  who  makes  his  living  by  shooting  on  the 
shore  ;  a  shore-gunner. 

1882  PAYNE  GALLWEY  Fowler  in  Irel.  348  Once  offend  the 
shoremen,,  .and  your  sport  is  spoilt  in  that  locality  for  years 
to  come. 

4.  A  landsman. 

1888  STKVKNSON  Black  Arrow  in.  iv,  We  are  not  like 
shore-men,  we  old,  tough  tarry-Johns  ! 

Shore-man  :  see  SHORE  sb.±  c. 

Shoren,  obs.  form  of  SHORN. 

Shorer  (Joa'rai).  Also  4-5  shorier,  shoryere. 
[f.  SHORE  v.l-i--KB1J  A  thing  (rarely  a  person) 
that  shores  up  ;  a  shore,  prop.  Now  only  with  up. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  \\.  vii.  in  Chaucer's  Wks.  (1532) 
342  b,  Hut  if  the  shorers  ben  wel  grounded,  the  helpes 
shullen  slyden  and  suffre  the  charge  to  fal.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C  xix.  20  Hit  hadde  shoriers  to  shoue  nit  vp,  t?re 
shides  of  o  lengbe.  1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  473/* 
Nowe  thys  shorer  is  so  surely  sette,  that  it  is  shortlye 
blowen  downe  quite,  if  a  man  saye  no  more  but  what  than. 
a  1680  T.  GOODWIN  Unreg.  Man's  Guilt,  v.  Hi.  Wks.  1692 
HI.  207  God  is  the  foundation,  and  prop,  and  shoarerup  of 
all  being  in  the  World.  1855  BAILEY  Mystic  113  Moooi, 
stretched  Full  length,  gigantic  shorer  up  of  earth. 

Shore-side.  The  edge  of  the  shore  ;  the  part 
either  of  the  land  or  sea  adjacent  to  the  shore. 

1571  in  Re%.  Mag,  Sig.  Scot.  1580,  n/i  Apud  lie  Schoir- 
syid  de  Almond.  1590  WEBBE  Trav.  (Arb.)  33  Fishes.. 
swimming  neere  the  shore  side.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn. 
\.  viii.  §  5  It  is  a  view  of  delight  to  stand  or  walke  on  the 
shoare  side  and  to  see  a  Shippe  tossed  with  tempest  upon 
the  sea.  1653  WALTON  Angler  \.  vii[i].  155  And  if  you 
would  have  this  ledger  bait  to  keep  at  a  fixt  place,  undis- 
turbed by  wind  or  other  accidents,  which  may  drive  it  to 
the  shoare  side  [etc.].  1667  in  Extr.  St.  Papers  rel.  Friends 
Ser.in.  (1912)  270  Shee..feft  her  4  small  Chilldren  weeping 
on  the  shoare  side.  1869  LYNCH  Ch.  fy  St.  19  When  a  larger 
company  was  gathered  by  the  hillside,  or  the  shoreside, 
there  was  a  Church.  1885  PATER  Marius  vi.  I.  112  Every 
one  walked  down  to  the  shore-side  to  witness  the  freighting 
and  launching  of  the  vessel. 

attrib.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl,  xiii,  The  bow  [of  the 
boat]  had  struck  among  the  shore-side  trees. 

Shore  Thursday,  obs.  f.  SHEER  THURSDAY. 
Shoreward  (Jo»'jw§jd),  adv.  and  a.  [f.  SHORE 


A.  1.  advb.  phrase.  To  (the)  shoreward  :  in 
the  direction  of  the  shore,  f  From  the  shoreward'. 
from  the  direction  of  the  shore. 

1582  N.  LtCHEFiELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  \.  vii. 
i8b,  He  retourned  to  shore  ward  againe,carrieng  with  him  the 
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Pilot  of  Monsambicke.  1592  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1600)  III. 
845  But  missing  him  towards  night,  we  stood  to  the  shoare. 
ward.  163*  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Biontiis  Eromenn  n  The 
Galley  slaves  being  eased  by  a  little  gale  that  blew  from  the 
shoreward.  1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  49  We.. put  an  Anker  to 
shoareward.  1691  in  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram,  l.  xvi. 
80  Her  bead  [lies]  to  the  shoreward.  1887  BOWEN  /Etieid  1. 
87  Huge  waves  under  them  roll  to  the  shoreward. 

2.  adv.  In  the  direction  of  or  towards  the  shore. 

a  1691  FLAVEL  Sea-Deliv.  Wks.  1716  II.  195  The  Danger 
being  equal  on  every  Side,  whether  we  stood  Seaward,  or 
Shoreward.  1762  FALCONER  Shipvjr.  II.  736  That  bids  us 
..shoreward  steer.  1833  TENNYSON  Lotos. Eaters  2  This 
mounting  wave  will  rolfus  shoreward  soon.  1901  E.  PHILL- 
rons  Striking  Hours  259  Shoreward  the  crag  was  con- 
nected with . .  the  cliffs  by  a  narrow  razor-edge  of  stone. 
B.  adj.  Situated  or  directed  towards  the  shore. 

1804  GRAHAMK  Sabbath  519  Sweet  sounds  Came  slowly 
floating  on  the  shoreward  wave.  1862  MEREDITH  Mod. 
Love,  Cassandra  iv,  The  deep's  long  shoreward  roll.  1883 
STEVENSON  Treas.  1st.  xix,  The  rear,  or  shoreward  side,  of 
the  stockade. 

Sho  rewards,  adv.  =  SHOREWARD  2  adv. 

1837  MACDOUGALL  tr.  Graah's  E,  Coast  Greenland  114 
There  is  a  considerable  suction,  so  to  say,  of  this  current 
shorewards.  1849  M.  ARNOLD  Forsaken  Merman  4  Now  the 
great  winds  shorewards  blow.  1889  C.  EDWARDES  Sardinia. 
349  It  tends  shorewards. 

Shorfa,  Arabic  plural  of  SHEREEF. 

Shorfftyd,  obs.  form  of  SHROVETIDE. 

Shorge,  Shorter,  obs.  ff.  SCOURGE  v.,  SHORER. 

Shoring  (Jo»'rirj),  vbl.  sb\  [f.  SHORE  v.1  + 
-ING.] 

1.  a.  The  action  or  an  act  of  propping  up  or 
supporting.  Also  shoring  up.  b.  concr.  The 
shores  or  props  with  which  a  building,  vessel,  etc. 
is  held  up. 

1496  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  175  The  shoryng  of  the 
Soucraigne  leing  in  the  dokke.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
(1638)  324  Things  ready  to  fall,  need  shoaring.  11639 
WOTTON  Surv.  Educ.  Reliq.  (1651)  316  Where  young  tender 
trees ..  would  yet  little  want  any  after-underproppings  and 
shearings.  1688  HOLME  A  rrnaury  m.xxi.  (Roxb.)254/i  He 
beareth  Or,  a  plaine  wall.. with  a  Tower  vpon  it  Battled, 
with  chambers  conioyned  therevntot  after  the  maner  of 
shourings.  1768-74  TUCKEB .LI.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  417  These 
our  discerning  artificer  considers  as  shorings  to  sustain  the 
upper  story.  i8»8  Examiner  129/1  The  Church  wanted 
shoring  up.  1831  John  Bull  13  Feb.  56/1  The  shoring  up 
of  the  south-west  wall  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  is  being  pro- 
ceeded with.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Railiu.  357  The 
miners  are  protected  by  immensely  strong  shorings.  l88a 
C.  H.  STOCK  (title)  A  treatise  on  Shoring  and  Under- 
pinning. 

1 2.  A  slope.   Obs. 

1^67  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vin.  (1593)  187  And  orderly  he 
knits  A  rowe  of  feathers  one  by  one . .  That  on  the  shoring  of 
a  hill  a  man  would  think  them  growe.  1603  T.  M.  True 
Narr.  Enlert.  Jos.  /,  D  i,  A  pleasant  Castle.. stands  on  the 
shoring  of  a  hill. 

Sho  ring, vbl. sb*  Sc.  [f. SHORE v.%  +  -ING  1.] 
Threatening. 

1573  TYRIE  Rtfut.  To  Rdr.  (beg.),  All  the  writtinges  of 
those  quha  defendes  ane  euill  caus . .  vsis  to  be  stunt . .  with 
schoring  and  hedinfull  saingis.  1581  in  Calderwood  Hist. 
Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  III.  670  As  the  vaine  and  bloodie 
minassing,  and  shoring  of  his  counsels  in  France  and  Eng- 
land did  oft  times  testifie. 

Shoring  (Jo»-rin),  vbl.  sA.3  [f.  SHORE  v*  + 
-ING  1.]  (See  qnot.) 

1741  De  Foe's  Tour  Ct.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I.  353  Several  Morn- 
ings after  it  had  blown  something  hard  in  the  Night,  the 
Sands  were  covered  with  Country  People,  running  to  and 
fro  to  see  if  the  Sea  had  cast  up  anything  of  value.  This 
the  Seamen  call  going  a  shoring ;  and  it  seems  they  often 
find  good  Purchase. 

Sheering,  ///.  a.1    [f.  SHORE  v.1  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  Propping,  supporting. 

1612  BACON  Hen.  VI I,  145  There  was  also  made  a  shoar- 
ing or  underpropping  Act  for  the  Benevolence. 

2.  Sloping.     Also  quasi-Offo.,  awry. 

a  1501  in  ArnoUe's  Chron.  (i8ir)  189  And  than  set  your 
turfe  or  your  erthe  ayen  the  fyre,  and  set  it  shoring  ayen 
the  fyre.  1567  GOLDING  Oviifs  Met.  vi.  (1593)  140  The 
river.. In  very  deepe  and  shoring  banks  to  seaward  runnes 
apace  Through  Phrygia.  1504  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  viu. 
Terms  Cosmogr.  (1597)  364  b,  The  Zodiake  is  a  great,  broade, 
and  slope,  or  shoring  Circle,  carrying  the  12  signes.  1607 
MARKHAM  Caval.  iv.  37  This  plate  must  from  trie  very  toe 
of  the  shoe  forward,  rise  a  little  shoaring  from  the  ground. 
<z  1815  FORBV  F<7<r.  E.  Anglia,  Shoring,  awry;  aslant.  From 
the  oblique  or  slanting  position  of  a  shore  or  buttress. 

Hence  Sho  ringness,  slantingness. 

1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vin.  (1593)  203  A  tilesherd 
made  it  even  And  tooke  away  the  shoringnesse. 

tSho-ring,  ///.  «-2  Oh.  [f.  SHORE  ».2  + 
-ING  v.]  Threatening. 

1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  vin.  iv.  13  First,  do  behald  Jone 
schorand  hewchis  brow,  Quhair  all  jone  craggy  rochis 
hingis  now. 

Snoring  (Jos-rirj),  ppl.  a.3  [f.  SHORE  v.*  + 
-ING  '•*.]  borming  a  shore. 

1581  A.  HALL  Iliad  iv.  72  Like  as  the  waues  within  the 
sea, . .  Forst  by  some  flaw,  yeelds  whushing  noise  and  shoring 
banks  do  sweepe. 

t  ShO'rling.  Obs.  Forms  :  5-6  shorlyng,  Sc. 
schorling,  6-7  Sc.  schoirling,  scorling,  6  shore- 
linge,  -lynge,  9  shortling,  6-9  shorling. 
[f.  shor-,  SHORN///,  a.  +  -LING.] 

1.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  that  has  been  recently 
shorn  ;  the  wool  taken  from  such  a  skin. 

1419  Rolls  rfParlt.  IV.  352/1  Wolle  icalled  Lambeswolle, 
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shorlyng  and  scaldyng.  1435  Exch.  Rolls  Scot.  IV.6o4De 
custuma  1155  pellium  qui  dicuntvtr  schorlingis.  1503-4 
Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  27  §  i  Ther  wolles  and  wolle  felles  and 
felles  called  Shorlyng  and  Morlyng.  1603  Reg.  Mag.  Sig. 
Scot.  515/1  All  custumes  paying  of  salt  and  schoirlingis, 
skaddyngis  [etc.J.  1660  Act  12  Chas.  //,  c.  32  §  I  Any 
Woollfells  Mortlings  or  Shorlings.  1688, 1833  [see  MORLING]. 
b.  (See  quot.)  rarer0. 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.,  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, they  understand  by  a  shorling,  a  sheep  whose  fleece  is 
shorn  off. 

2.  A  tonsured  person,  a  shaveling.     Also  attrib. 
1538  BALE  Thre  Lawes  v.   F  iv  b,  And  now  I  perseuer, 

amonge  y*  ranke  rable  of  papystes  Teachyng  tner  shor- 
lynges,  to  playe  the  Antichrystes.  c  1550  COVERDALE  Exhort. 
Cross  vi.  82  That  is  the  prerogatyue  of  the  pryestes  and 
shauen  shorelynges.  1560  BECON  Catech.  v,  Wks.  I.  454  b, 
Swarmes  of  smeared,  spyrituall  shorlyng  Sorcerers. 

Shorn  (Jo«n),  ///.  a.  Forms  :  see  the  verb. 
[Pa.  pple.  of  SHEAR  v.] 

1.  Shaven,  tonsured. 

c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  507/34  Rossis  [read  rasis], 
scorenum.  1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  K.  v.  Ixvi.  (1495) 
183  Heer  shorne  is  callyd  Cesaries,  heer  vnkytte  is  callyd 
Coma  in  Grewe.  1530  Compend.  Treat,  in  Roy  Rede  me 
(Arb.)  170  Many  a  shoren  crowne.  1600  J.  LANE  Torn  Tel- 
troth.  114  Bald  pate  Priests  and  shoren  Friars.  1798 
D.  COLLINS  Acc.N.  S.  Wales  I.  583  With,  .scars upon  their 
shorn  heads. 

absol.  1565  CALFHILL  Ans-v.  flfartiall  iv.  in  Therefore 
ye  doe  wrong  to  your  shorne  and  annoynted,  to  forbyd 
them  mariage. 

1 2.  Of  gold  :  Newly  cut,  so  as  to  have  a  bright 
surface.  Ofis. 

13..  E.  E.Allit.  P.  A.  213  As  schorne  golde  schyr  her  fax 
benne  schon. 

3.  Of  corn:  Cntwith  a  sickle.  Of  grass:  Cut  close. 
(1440  Promf,  Parv.  448/1  Schoryn,  or  repyd,  messus. 

'5*3-34  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  26  And  also  it  [mown  corn]  wyll 
not  kepe  nor  saue  it  selfe  frome  rayne  or  yll  wether,  whan 
it  standeth  in  the  couer,  as  the  shorne  corne  wyll  do.  1735 
SOMERVILLE  Chase  III.  102  Smooth  as  Swallows  skim  The 
new-shorn  Mead,  and  far  more  swift  we  fly.  1819  SCOTT 
Ivanhoe  xxxix,  They  are  trampled  down  like  the  shorn  grass. 
1885  PATER  Marius  x.  I.  172  There  was  still  a  glow  along 
the  road  through  the  shorn  cornfields. 

4.  Of  sheep,  etc. :  Having  undergone  shearing. 

c  1515  Cocke  LorelVs  B.  i  The  nexte  that  came  was  a 
coryar..As  ryche  as  a  newe  shorne  shepe.  1602  2nd  Pt. 
Return  fr.  Parnass.  IV.  ii.  (1886)  132  And  hauing  lost  their 
fleeces,  [they]  Hue  afterward  like  poore  shorne  sheepe.  1768 
[see  TEMPER  v.  2].  1913  Times  13  Sept.  18/6  While  shorn 
skins  and  lambs  are  quoted  id.  higher. 

5.  Sc.  fa»  Carved  (obs.).    b.  Chopped  up. 

1547  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  20  note,  Ane  Scottis  comptar 
of  aik,  schorne  werk,  with  the  furmis  of  the  samyn.  _I597  in 
Spaliiing  Club  Misc.  (1841)  I.  115  Thow  gawe  him  ane 
drink,  mixt  with  certaine  shorne  herbis.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr. 
Rev.  III.  VII.  vi,  Plates  containing  each  three  grilled 
herrings,  sprinkled  with  shorn  onions.  184*  J.  AITON  Dow. 
Econ.  (1857)  2*>5  Hard  eggs,  chopped  fine  with  crumbs  of 
bread,  or  shorn  nettles  and  oatmeal. 

6.  Lessened  in  extent,  deprived  of  splendour,  etc. : 
see  SHEAR  v.  4. 

1853  M.  ARNOLD  Sohrao  fy  Rustum  894  For  many  a 
league  The  shorn  and  parcell'd  Oxus  strains  along  Through 
beds  of  sand  and  matted  rushy  isles.  1868  LOWELL  Pict. 
Affledore  vi,  The  great  shorn  sun  as  you  see  it  now,  Across 
eight  miles  of  undulant  gold  That  widens  landward.  1902 
Daily  Chron.  28  July  5/1  Lord  Lister  has  spoken  with  con- 
fidence of  the  King's  ability  to  go  through  the  shorn  cere- 
monial at  the  end  of  next  week. 

Shorn,  variant  of  SHARN. 

t  Shorned,  erroneous  form  of  SHORN  ///.  a. 

1600  BRETON  Pasquils  Foolscap  (Grosart)  20/1  She  that  is 
neither  noble,  faire,  nor  wise,  Nor  scarce  so  rich  as  a  newe 
shorned  Eawe. 

Shorpthursday,  obs.  f.  SHEER  THURSDAY. 

Short  (Jf«t\  a.  sb.  and  adv.  Forms :  1-3 
seeort,  (i  rompar.  scyrtra, super!,  soyrtest,  soor- 
tost),  1-5  scort,  3  shorrt,  soheort,  (sort),  3-4 
ssort,  3-8  sohort,  (4  schorth,  ohort),  4-5 
s(o)hert,  4-6  shortt,  schorte,  4-7  shorte,  (5 
sohorthe,  sorte),  5-6  schortt,  3-  short.  [°E- 
sc(e)ort  =  OHG.  scurz :— OTeut.  type  *skurto- 
(compar.  *skurtizon-,  OE.  scyrtra),  whence  Dn. 
schortcn,  ON.  skorta  to  lack  ;  for  other  derivatives 
see  SHIRT,  SKIRT  sbs. 

The  Teut.  adj.  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  popular  L. 
*e.rcurtus  (f.  L.  ex-  +  curtus).  On  this  view  it  would  be 
parallel  in  origin  with  the  synonymous  OFris.,  OS.  kitrt, 
Du.  kort,  OHG.  (MHG.,  mod.G.)  kurz,  a  WGer.  adoption 
of  L.  curtus.  The  Rom.  langs.,  however,  afford  no  evidence 
of  a  popular  Latin  *excurtus,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  such 
a  form  existed.  It  is  possible  that  Teut.  'skurtc-  may ^be 
an  altered  adoption  of  L.  curtus,  with  prefixed  s  either  due 
to  some  Teut.  analogy  or  attracted  from  the  ending  of  a 
preceding  word  in  some  Latin  context.  Some  scholars, 
however,  regard  'skurto.  as  a  native  Teut.  word,  f.  a  root 
'skert-  (supposed  to  be  evidenced  in  MHG.  scherze,  scherzcl 
small  piece) :— pre-Teut,  "skerd.,  an  extension  of  'sker-  to 
cut  (see  SHEAR  ».).] 

I.   With  reference  to  spatial  measurement. 

1.  Having  small  longitudinal  extent ;  measuring 
little  along  its  greatest  dimension,  or  from  end  to 
end.  Opposed  to  long. 

cS88  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  3  Forby  hi  habbaS  swa 
sceortne  ymbhwyrft  [etc.].  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  25 
Se  winterlica  mona..ha:fa  scyrtran  sceade  t»nne seo sunne. 
1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1137,  An  CKSIe  (>at  was 
scoVt  &  nareu.  c  l»>5  LAY.  28624  pat  wes  an  seeort  bat 
jiSen.  c  1.90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  9/284  PO  was  it  bi  a  fote  to 
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schort.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt."s  T.  1686  No  man  ther  fore 
..No  maner  shot  polax  ne  short[ej  knyf  In  to  the  lystes 
sende.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  99  Hire  Necke  is  schort. 
c  1475  Raxf  Coifyar  864  Ilk  ane  schort  knyfe  braidit  out 
sone.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  i.  (Arb.)  28  The  corne  com- 
meth  thmne  vp:  the  eare  is  short,  the  grayne  is  small. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husk.  \.  45  b,  Some  do  vse  short 
Sytnes.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  1. 19  '1  hay 
beir  verie  schorte  tailis,  als  schorte  as  the  tail  of  ane  hyne. 
'735  JOHNSON  Lobo's  Abyssinia,  Voy.\\.  n  Surrounded  by 
his  Courtiers  who  had  each  a  Stick  in  his  Hand,  which  is 
longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  Person 
admitted  into  the  King's  Presence.  1796  WITHERING  Brit. 
Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  81  Short  (abbreviatus),  a  cup  is  said  to  be 
short,  when  it  is  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  blossom.  1840 
LARDNER  Geom.  146,  PF  must  be  the  shortest  line  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  point  P  to  the  line  AH.  1871 
FARJEON  Joshua  Marvel  xlii.  III.  263  George  Marvel 
. .  having  by  this  time  got  used  to  the  short  clays . .  had  just 
declared  that  he  enjoyed  a  short  pipe  as  well  as  a  long  one. 
1895  A.  J.  C.  HARE  Gnrneys  of  Earlham  I.  i.  7  A  short 
staircase  leading  to  an  ante  room. 

b.  of  grass,  wool,  hair,  down,  etc. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  Ixxvi.  (1495)  650  Herbes    \ 
of  mountaynes  and  of  hye  places  ben  thynner  and  shorter    ; 
than  herbes  of  valeyes  and  of  meedys.     15*3-34  FITZHERB.    i 
Husb.  §  25  Shorte  hey,  and  leye-hey  is  good  for  shepe. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  603  The  salt  and  short  pasture.    : 
1620   Westward  for  Smelts  (Percy  Soc.)  55  She  felt  by    j 
the  short  haire  on  his  head,  that  it  was  the  priest.     1796 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  95  The  pyramidal  Seed, 
crowned  by  the  short  down.     18*3  IRBV  &  MANGLES  Trai>. 
viii.  (1844)  149/2  The  short  woolly  hair  of  the  Africans.    1859 
Habits  ofGd.  Society  i.  114  Nothing,  .makes  the  face  look 
sounlovelyasachincovered  with  short  stubble.    1870  YEATS    ' 
Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  u.  (1872)  200   The  long  silk  staple   of 
Georgia,  and  the  short  cottons  of  Egypt. 
C.   of  a  garment. 

r  1386  CHAUCER  Pro!.  93  Short  was  his  gowne  with  sleues 
longe  and  wyde.   c  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  448/1  Schort  or  stuk- 
kyd  garment,  nepticnla.    a  1548  HALL  Ckron.^  Hen.  fr'Hf, 
7  A  certayne  number  of  gentelmen-.apparayled  all  in  one    j 
sewte  of  shorte  garmentes.    1607  [see  PANED  ppl.  a.}.    1821     j 
SCOTT  Kenilw.  xxvi,  A  close  jerkin  of  scarlet  velvet,  looped    : 
with  gold,  with  short  breeches  of  the  same.     1859  Habits    \ 
ofGd.  Society  iv.  168  Tight  dresses  and  short  waists.     1892 
W.  S.  GILBERT  Foggerty^s  Fairy  225,  I  see  no  reason  why 
a  governess  in  a  vicarage  shoula  not  wear  short  petticoats 
if  she  has  good  legs.     1893  LELAND  Mem.  I.  92,  1  was  six- 
teen years  of  age  and  six  feet  high  before  I  was  allowed  to 
leave  off  short  jackets. 

d.  Const,  in  :  Having  a  specified  part  short. 
1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  425  Not  peculiarly  short  in  the  neck.    ' 

1837  DICKENS  Picket),  ii,  *  Rather  short  in  the  waist,  an't  it,*    , 
said  the  stranger.    1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diamond 
v,  But  my  coat  was.. very  high  in  the  waist  and  short  in 
the  sleeves. 

e.  Of  distance:  Not  great.    Of  a  journey,  flight,    j 
etc.,  Extending  over  a  short  distance,     t  Hence 
of  a  passenger,  a  train  :  Travelling  a  short  distance,    i 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixvii.  §  10  The  way  which  they    I 
take  to  the  same  Inne  is  somewhat  more  short  but  no  whit    i 
more  certaine.    1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies    \ 
iv.  xxxv.  305  Birdes.  .whose  flight  is  shorte.     1697  DRYDEN    j 
Virg.  Georg.   iv.  283  Nor  dare  they  stray,. .Nor  Forrage 
far,  but  short  Excursions  make.     1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  IV.  171  Their  blood,  without  entering  their  lungs,  takes 
a  shorter  passage  through  the  verjr  partition  of  the  heart. 
1785  TRUSLER  Mod.  Times  I.  30  'Tis  true  we  get  a  shilling 
or  two  occasionally,  by  a  short  passenger,  or  for  the  carriage 
of  a  parcel  that  is  not  booked.     1844  Civil  Engin.  fy  Arckt 
Jrnc.  VII.  288/1  To  what  are  called  short  passengers,  this 
delay  is  a  most  serious  inconvenience.    1858  Rep.  Sel.  Comm. 
Rlny.  Accid.  72  First  of  all,  there  are  short  trains.     1886 
C.  E.  PASCOB  Lond.   To-day  xx.  (ed.  3)  201  A  shorter  and 
more  economical  trip  would  be  to  take  the  train  at  King's 
Cross  for  Muswell  Hill.     1889  Infantry  Drill  217  Firing 
distances  with  the  rifle  may  be  classified  as  follows  :— Up  to 
400   yards,   '  Short    Distances ' ;    From   400  to  800  yards, 
'  Medium  Distances  ' ;  [etc.]. 

f  f.  Short  'weapon  :  ?  a  weapon  for  hand-to-hand 
fighting  (or  pern,  a  sword,  dagger,  etc.  as  opposed 
to  a  lance  or  pike).  Also  a  soldier  bearing  such  a 
weapon.  Obs. 

1600  DYMMOK  Ireland  (1843)  32  The  forelorn  hope  con. 
sisting  of  40  shott  and  20  shorte  weapons.  x8si  SCOTT 
AV«*Yzc.  xvi,  Retainers  or  followers,  armed  with  short,  or 
with  long  weapons. 

g.  fig*  In  Biblical  expressions,  said  of  a  person's 
*  hand  '  or  'arm ',  implying  inadequacy  or  limited 
range  of  power. 

1549  CompL  Scot.  ix.  75  Behold,  the  hand  of  the  lorde  is 
na  scheortar  nor  it  vas.  [1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI.  \.  ii,  12 
Put  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious  Gold.  What,  is't 
too  short  ?  He  lengthen  it  with  mine.]  1611  KIBLE  Num.  xi. 
23  And  the  Lord  said  vnto  Moses,  Is  the  Lords  hand  waxed 
short?  1656  BP.  HALL  Solil.  28  If  thou  hast  given  me  but 
a  private  and  short  hand,  yet  give  a  large  and  public 
heart.  1705  STANHOPE  Parafkr.  \.  10  They  whose  Hands  j 
are  shortest,  may  yet  have  Hearts  as  large  as  the  greatest 
Monarch  upon  Earth. 

h.  Of  action,  vision,  etc.  :  Reaching  but  a  little 
way.  (See  SHORT  SIGHT.)  Hence  fig.  of  mental 
powers,  ideas,  etc. :  Contracted  in  range. 

(-1386  CHAUCER  ProL  746  My  wit  is  short  ye  may  wel 
vnderstonde.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rffl.  iv.  vi  (1848)  207 
How  short  and  dim  a  knowledge  must  they  have  of  him, 
that  have  no  other  than  these  Corporal  Instructors.  iToa 
Rows  Ambit.  Step-Mother  i.  i.  174  Their  own  short  under- 
standings reach  No  farther  than  the  present.  1714  YOUNG 
Force  of  Relig.  I.  225  Oh  !  mortals,  short  of  sight.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  Diss.  it.  319  Our  short  Views.  1837  CARLYLE 
Fr.  Rev.  II.  in.  ii,  Cradled  in  hope  and  short  vision. 

i.  As  complement.  To  cut,  trim,  etc.  short : 
to  make  short  by  cutting,  trimming,  etc. 
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This  use  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  advb.  use  in  to 
cut  short  (=  F.  couper  court) :  see  C.  g. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxopk.  \\.  (Arb.)  109  The  fingers  [of  a  shoot- 
ing  glove]  muste  be  cut  short.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Stop 
\\\.  Hair,  .cut  short  and  straight  upon  his  temples. 

2.  Of  persons  :  Low  in  stature  :  opposed  to  tail. 
Phr.  f  Shorter  by  the  head :  beheaded. 

Short  by  the  knees  (nonce-use):  said  of  a  person  kneeling. 

dioooW^RFERTH  Gregory's  Dial.  46  Swa  sceort  man  &  swa 
unfaejer  on  ansyne.  laor  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8532  Vor  he 
was  somdel  ssort  he  clupede  him  courtehese.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Wife's  Prol.  624,  I..euere  folwed  myn  appetit  Al  were  he 
short  or  long  or  blak  or  whit.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  337/2 
Schorthe,  argtitus^  vt  carports  argnti  surgit  pigmeus. 
11548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IV^  14  The  Duke  of  Exceter.. 
was.. there  made  shorter  by  the  hed.  1713  ROWE  Jane 
Shore  i.  i.  5  Her  brother  Rivers  Ere  this  lies  shorter  by  the 
head  at  Pomfret.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace^  Epist.  i.  xii.  38 
Short  by  the  Knees  [L.genibustninor]  the  haughty  Parthian 
kneels.  1891  FARRAR  Darkti.  fy  Daivn  xliii,  A  man.  .some- 
what short  of  stature. 

absol.    1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  243  Louely  laykewas  it 
neuere  bitwene  J>e  longe  and  ^e  shorte. 
f  b.   rarely  of  a  hill.   Obs. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  43  This  is  the 
last  and  hindmest  hil  in  Scotland,  and  thairfor  the  schorte^t. 

3.  Short  dung,  manure,  muck  :  manure  contain- 
ing short  straw  and  in  an  advanced  state  of  fer- 
mentation.    (Cf.  branch  IV.) 

1618  W.  LAWSON  New  Orch.  fy  Card,  ii,  (1623)  3  Good 
short,  hot,  and  tender  mucke.  1778  W.  MARSHALL  Minutes 
Agric.  Observ.  ni  The  ordinary  distinction  of  Long-Dung 
and  Short  or  Spit-Dung,  have  likewise  been  observed. 
1812  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb,  Scot.  i.  199  In  situations, 
where  much  alluvial  compost,  or  short  town  manure,  can  be 
procured.  1830  Cumb.  Farm  Rep.  58  in  Lib.  Usef.  Know!., 
Husb.  Ill,  Short  dung  is  unquestionably  most  suitable  for 
turnips.  1884  L,  F.  ALLEN  New  Amer.  Farm  Rk.  70  The 
comparative  advantages  of  long  and  short  manure  (the 
fermented  and  unfermented). 

4.  Of  the  sea,  etc.:  Having  short  waves ;  choppy. 
1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes  fy  Leg.  xxviii.  (1857)  420  ^he  sea 

rose  tremendously — at  once  short,  high,  and  irregular.  1838 
FITZGERALD  Let.  to  Barton  Apr.,  Lett.  (1889)  I.  42  One 
labours  through  it  [a  book]  as  vessels  do  through  what  is 
called  a  short  sea.  1903  KIPLING  five  Nations  40  Do  you 
know  the  shallow  Baltic  where  the  seas  are  steep  and  short, 
Where  the  bluff,  lee-boarded  fishing-luggers  ride? 

II.  With  reference  to  duration  or  serial  extent. 

5.  Of  a  period   of  time,  of  a  process,  state  or 
action  considered  as  extending  over  a  period  of 
time  :  Having  little  extent  in  duration,  lasting  but 
little  time,  brief.    Also  said  of  duration.    A  f  short 
intervals  :  at  times  separated  by  brief  intervals. 

c  888  /ELFRF.D  Boeth.  iv,  pu  £>e  3am  winterda^um  selest 
scortetida&baessumeresdahumlangran.  c  lo^Byrht/ertk's 
Handboc  in '  Anglia  VIII.  306  For^am  he  [sc.  February] 
ys  scyrtest  ealra  monoa.  c  iaoo  Vices  <V  Virtues  g  Al  swo 
we  forlieseS  5is  scorte  lif  5urh  unhersumness.  c  1380  WYCI.IF 
Wks.  (1880)  38  Men  be  nowe  of  lesse  wittis  &  schortere 
tyme  &  feblere  of  complexion,  c  1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Foules 
i  The  lyf  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  lerne.  14. .  in  Ret. 
Ant.  I.  318  The  xij  day  of  December  ys  the  shortest  day  of 
the  yere,  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hoivlat  112  That  ^e  wald  cry 
apon  Crist,.. To  schape  me  a  schand  bird  in  a  schort  space. 
1539  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  fy  Lett.  (1902)  II.  213 
The  kinges  maiestes  will  is  that  ye  shal  make  the  short iest 
abode  there  ye  can.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.\.  i.  181  Three 
yeeres  is  but  short.  1684  NORRIS  Poems  21  Like  Angels 
visits,  short  and  bright.  1696  WHISTON  Tlteory  Earth  n. 
(1722)  209,  I  shall  shew. .that  the  Antediluvian  Year  was 
shorter  than  the  present  Year.  174*  BLAIR  Grave  589  Its 
Visits  Like  those  of  Angels  short,  and  far  between.  1751 
JORTIN  Serm.  (1771)  I.  ii.  17  The  death  of  Isaac  would  be 
only  a  short  sleep.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humpk*  Ct.  3  Oct.  (1806) 
VI.  341  The  short  intervals  betwixt  every  heave  he  em- 
ployed in  crying  for  mercy.  1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  143 
The  fever  is  of  shorter  duration.  184*  MRS.  KIRKLAND  : 
Forest  Life  II.  19  The  short  remainder  of  his  stay  at  , 
Mr.  Hay's,  saw  him  eat  his  meals  like  a  Trappist.  1659 
Habits  ofGd.  Society  xiv.  348  Ices  handed  at  short  intervals 
throughout  the  evening.  1885  '  MRS.  ALEXANDER  '  At  Bay 
vii.  Is  it  possjble  that  on  so  short  an  acquaintance  you  were 
so  severely  hit?  1895  Law  Times  XCIX.  499/2  Days  are 
considerably  shorter  at  this  time  of  year  [Oct.]. 

b.  Occas.  applied  to  conditions,  qualities,  etc. 
not  usually  described  in  terms  of  duration  :  Not 
lasting  a  long  time,  soon  over,  short-lived.  Some- 
what arch. 

971  Blickl,  Horn.  v.  65  CuJOice  \>xt  wuldor  ^ysses  middan- 
^eardes  is  sceort  &  jewitende.  c  xxoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  19 
And  mid  his  shorte  deaSe  he  lesde  hem  ut  of  eche  deafte. 
1340  Ayenb.  81  Uayrhede.  .Is  l>ing  uals  ssort  and  ydel.  1570 
T/NORTON  NowelFs  Cateck.  17  Doest  thou  say,  that  vn- 
aduised  and  sodeine  desires,  and  short  thoughtes  that  come 
vpon  the  very  godly  are  sinnes?  i6ao  GRANGER  Div.  Loeike 
107  A  short  inclination,  selling,  or  apt  entrance  to  an  habile. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  474  Where  basking  in  the 
Sun-shine  they  may  lye,  And  the  short  Remnants  of  his 
Heat  enjoy.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Jonm.  (1778)  I.  5*  (Remise 
Door)  The  triumphs  of  a  true  feminine  heart  are  short  upon 
these  discomfitures.  1787  '  G.  GAMBADO'  Acad,  Horsem. 
(1809)  34  Your  attachment  to  your  horse  may  be  as  short  as 
you  please. 

C.  To  make  short  work  ^(occas.  with}  :  to  deal 
summarily  with,  to  dispose  of  quickly. 

1577  GRANGE  Golden  Aphrod.  I  ii  b,  He  desirous  to  make 
shorte  worke  thereof,  sayd.  1686  W.  HOPKINS  tr.  Ratram- 
mis  Dissert,  v.  (1688)  84,  I  might  make  short  work  of  it, 
by  alledging  all  those  Authors  who  [etc.).  1718  CIBBF.H  & 
VANBR.  i'rov.  Husb.  iv.  i.  63  This  was  making  short  Work 
on't  1834  Tracts  for  Times  No.  22.  12  When  they  made  i 
such  short  work  with  the  Prayer-Book.  1885  CLODD  Myths 
i.  vii.  123  Criticism  has  made  short  work  of  the  romancing 
chronicles  which  so  long  did  duty  for  sober  history. 
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fd.  Qualifying  days  as  collect,  pi.  =  time. 
Also  short  days  used  advb.  for  '  in  a  short  time '.  Sc. 
"533  BELLENDEN  Liry  i.  vi.  (S.T.S.)  I.  37  Schort  dayis 
following  king  Tacius  past  to  lavyne.  11578  LINDKSAY 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  87  They  war  begtiild 
withtin  schort  dayis. 

e.  Short  prescription    (Law)  :    a   prescription 
established  by  a  short  period  of  user. 

1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  770  The  object  of  the 
shorter  prescriptions,  in  truth,  is,  generally  speaking,  to 
protect  parties  against  the  consequences  of  negligence  in  the 
preservation  of  vouchers.  1911  Encycl,  J>rit.  XXII.  797/2 
There  are  certain  short  prescriptions  recognized  by  Scots 
law — corresponding  to  the  limitations  of  English  law... 
There  are  also  other  shorter  prescriptions  limiting  rights 
of  action  in  different  matters. 

f.  Qualifying  a  sb.  denoting  a  period  of  time, 
to   indicate  a  pleased    or   regretful    sense   of   its 
brevity.    (Cf.   I5b.) 

1715  POPE  Iliad  ii.  557  One  short  month.  1807  CRABBE 
Par.  Reg.  in.  953  A  Tew  short  years.  ..A  few,  still  seeming 
shorter,  and  we  hear  [etc.].  1837  CAKI.VI.K  /•>.  AYr-.  11. 
v,  i,  Seven  short  weeks  of  quiet.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud  n. 
iv.  iii,  Ah  Christ,  that  it  were  possible  For  one  short  hour 
to  see  The  souls  we  loved. 

g.  Short  while,  used  advb.  (now  only  preceded 
by  a)  with  the  sense  '  during  a  short   time  '.     (In 
OE.  as  adverbial  genitive.) 

^897  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxvl.  2;^  D,-Et  W.TCS  to 
sui3e  scortre  hwile.  1x1300  Cursor  M.  6683  Scort  \\\\\\<.\  IT 
lang.  1340  HAMPOI.E  Pr.  Consc.  632  Whether  he  lyf  lans 
or  short  while.  1635  J.  HAYWAKD  tr.  ttiondi's  Ilanish'd 
l"irg.  161  The  King  (after  having  jeasted  a  short  while  with 
some  of  the  Ladies1.  1613  DRVMM.  OF  HAWIH.  Tears  Death 
M&tiades  9  ()  short-while-lasting  loy  !  Of  Earth-borne  Man. 
1828  SCOTT  Aunt  Marg.  Mirror  Introd.,  The  adventurous 
spirit  of  times  short  while  since  passed. 

f  h.    To  make  (if)  short :  to  lose  no  time,  hnsten. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xx.  73  Hie  the,  and  make  it  shorte, 

mounte  vpon  the  see,  and  tarye  no  lenger.     15*3  BERNEHS 

Froiss.  I.  xxv.  15/2  Within  a  certayn  day  lymitted,  toauoyde 

out  of  his  countrey  the  erle  of  Artoyse,  &  to  make  shorte. 

i.  Of  a  person's  memory  :  Not  long  retaining 
anything. 

1340  HAMPOI.E  Pr.  Consc.  774  His  mymle  es  short  when 
he  oght  thynkes.  160?  CHAPMAN  Hussy  d'Amfois  i.  i.  209 
You  call'd  me  lately  D  Ambois;  has  your  Worship  S->  Omit 
ahead?  1731-8  SWIFT  Pol.  Conrersat.  Introd.  32  Whose 
Memories  may  be  too  short.  1839  HALIRURTON  Letter  }ia.$ 
Ded.  (1840)  p.  vii,  Great  men  are  apt  to  have  short  memories* 
6.  Of  an  appointed  date  in  the  future  :  Allowing 
but  a  short  time,  early,  near  at  hand.  Chiefly  in 
phrases  a  short  day  (Law),  (a  bill)  at  short  date 
or  sight  (Comm.). 

la  1400  Arthur  213  pu  serial t  be  taw^t  at  a  schort  day  for 
to  make  suche  aray.  ("1450  in  Kingsford  C/tmn.  Loud. 
(1005)  117  f>e  day  b1  bei  ask  yd  was  to  shotte.  1472-3  Rolls 
of  Parlt.  VI.  51/2  A  corpus  cum  causa,  retournable..at  a 
certeyn  short  day  to  come.  1513  BEKNEKS  Froiss.  \.  cxv. 
136  They  wolde  iayne  haue  had  a  short  day,  but  it  wolde 
not  be.  168*  SCARLETT  Exchanges  41  If  the  Hill  heat  short 
sight.  1683  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1864/8  As  soon  as  the  whole 
Sum  is  paid  in,  a  short  day  will  he  appointed,,  .for  the 
drawing  thereof.  (11715  BURSET  Own  /V"»w  (1724)  I.  441 
They  were  bound  .  ,to  commit  the  person  so  impeached,  and 
then  give  a  short  day  for  his  trial.  1747  RICHARDSON 
Ctarissa  (1811)  I.  311  You  must  not  wonder  that  a  short  day 
is  intended.  1911  Times  19  Dec.  19/4  Exchange  on  London, 
sight. .Do.,  60  days'  sight. .Do.,  Berlin,  short  sight. 

b.  Of  notice:  Given  not  long  beforehand. 
i8ti  Refful.  fy  Orders  Army  23  Prepared,  .on  the  shortest 
notice.     1850  KINGSI.EY  Cheap  Clothes  6  So  that  an  order 
may  be  executed  'at  the  shortest  possible  notice  ',  if  requisite. 

fc.  Phrase.  At  shorthand',  for  immediate  needs 

only.  Obs. 

1815  T.  JEFFERSON  A  utobiog.  Wks.  1859 1.  28  What  matters 
it  whether  a  landlord,  employing  ten  laborers  on  his  farm, 
gives  them  annually  as  much  money  as  will  buy  them  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  gives  them  those  necessaries  at  short 
hand  ? 

f7-  Quick,  speedy,  immediate.   Obs. 

1480  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  436  Yf  the  shorter  remedy  be  not 
had  therin,  be  liklihode  it  woll  growe  to  gret  Inconvenience. 
1535  MARVEL  in  Ellis  Orir.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  75,  I  thinke  to 
go  shortely  to  Ane*.  but  I  wil  made  shorte  retorne  by  Godds 
grace,  a  1578  LINDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
I  62  This  sudand  accis  to  heigh  feliecietie  sould  haue  ane 
schort  decay.  1596  SPENSKR  Staff  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  663/2 
The  shorte  decaye  of  that  governement.  1780  BuRKKCorr. 
(1844)  II.  364  There  is  no  short  remedy  for  our  disease. 

8.  Of  a  speech,  sentence,  book,  word,  etc. : 
Having  a  small  extent  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
brief.  Phrase,  to  make  a  lotig  story  short.  f/« 
short  words  :  in  few  words,  briefly. 

c  1000  CLERIC  Saints'  Lh'fs  I.  iv.  140  We  hit  wccjaS  cow 
on  >a  scortostan  wisan.  1340  Ayenb.  98  pe  bezechinge  >et 
he  ous  made  of  his  uayre  yblessede  moupc  uayre  guode 
ssorte  an  cleuiynde.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Patiltts)  8 
Hillarius,  In  schorth  spech  sayand  >us[etc.J.  c  1380  WVCLIF 
Sfl.  Wks.  III.  221  Jesus  Crist  made  it  (the  Paternoster], 
and  comaundid  it  in  schorte  wordis.  1300  GOWER  Con/. 
I.  190  And  forto  make  schorte  tales,  Ther  cam  [etc.]. 
1411  36  Pol.  Pofms  40  At  a  sarmon  wil  bid  n  frere  Make  it 
short,  or  ellys  be  stylle.  1484  CAXTON  Fahlts  of  A  If  once 
viii,  Thre  fables  wel  shorte.  15*6  Piter.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  7  A  shorte  recapitulation.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Glasse  of 
Govt.  ii.  v.  Wks.  1910  II.  40  Short  tale  to  make,  I  [etc.). 
'577  B-  GOOCK  HeresbacKs  Hvsb.  in.  156  Fit  names  for 
Dogger.  Their  names  that  you  geue  them,  must  be  short. 
1651  HOBBES  Lcviath.  n.  xxx.  182  When  I  consider  how 
short  were  the  Lawes  of  antient  times.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Thrt'enot's  Trav.  i.  Prcf.  a  2  b,  They  are  only  not  so  full 
as  they  would  have  been,  had  the  Author  liued  to  decipher 
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the  Short  Notes.  1747  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evid.  (1874)  150 
A  full  double  of  the  said  summons  with  a  short  copy  on  the 
foot  thereof.  1750  GKAY  Elegy  32  The  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  ii,  A  short  rent-roll. 
1848  THACKKRAY  Van.  Fair  xii,  Osborne's  were  short  and 
soldier-like  letters.  1891  OLVER  &  O'REILLY  Imperial 
Tariff  262  When  it  is  complete  he  makes  a  short  copy. 
1905  R.  BAGOT  Passport  ii.  8  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
certain  loans  [etc.].  1908  [Miss  E.  FOWLER]  Betw.  Trent 
if-  Ancholme  275  Important  letters  or  short  notes. 

b.  Short  story  :  a  prose  work  of  fiction,  differing 
from  a  novel  by  being  shorter  and  less  elaborate  ; 
a  novelette.     Also  attrib. 

1898  Daily  News  13  Oct.  6/2  Any  really  good  short  story 
writer. 

c.  Phrase.  Short  and  sweet :  brief  and  pleasant  ; 
now  usually  more  or  less  ironically,  of  an  expres- 
sion that  is  brief  and  severe  or  decisive,  or  that  is 
excessively  or  unusually  brief. 

1539  TAVERNER  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  68  The  Englysh  pro- 
uerbe  is  thus  pronounced.  Short  and  swete.  isSgPurrENHAM 
Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxiii.  (Arb.)  272  Great  princes.. who  haue 
little  spare  leisure  to  hearken,  would  haue  speeches  vsed  to 
them  such  as  be  short  and  sweete.  1624  HEY  WOOD  Captives 
in.  i.  in  Bullen  Old  Plays  IV.  153  "fis  short  and  sweete, 
wryte  this  in  your  own  hand.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv. 
xlix,  Short  and  sweet,  I  pray  you.  1809  WM.YUK  Gil  Bias  vn. 
viii,  After  a  conversation  short  and  sweet,  I  left  the  steward. 
fd.  ellipt.  To  m-ake  short :  to  cut  one's  speech 
short.  Also  as  inf.  phrase :  *  to  make  a  long  story 
short ' ;  to  be  brief.  Const,  of.  Obs. 

1356  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.Ox/ord(i%%o)  246  Where, 
by  the  lord  Williams  cried,  Make  short,  make  short.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Ni.'holay^s  Voy.  i.  viii.  9  And  to  make 
shorte, ..this  tower  was  made.. for  the  garding  and  keep- 
ing of  the  fountayne.  1600  LYLY  Lovers  Metam.  iv.  ii.  q 
(Bond),  To  make  short,  a  good  wind  caused  him  to  goe  I 
know  not  whither.  1x1687  PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  viii.  (1691) 
109  To  make  short  of  this  matter.  1679  MOXON  Mech. 
Exerc,  viii.  142  But  to  make  short  of  this  Argument.  1738 
GentL  Mag.  VIII.  640/1  To  make  short  of  my  Story:  In 
order  [etc.].  1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  200/1  To  make 
short  of  the  story,  Celso..is  put  in  possession. 

e.  Of  a  speaker:  Brief,  occupying  little  time. 
Now  rare. 

1515  DK.  SUFFOLK  in  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.  Wood  Lett.  Ladies 
(1846)  I.  201  The  queen  was  in  hand  with  me  the  first  day 
[after],  and  said  she  must  be  short  with  me,  and  shew  to  me 
her  pleasure  and  mind.  1631  Star  CkamberCases  (Camden) 
30  My  Lords,..!  shall  be  shorte.  1713  ADDISON  Trial 
Count  Tariff  7  Goodman  Fact  was  very  Short  but  Pithy. 
1783  BURKE  Sp.  Fox's  E.  Ind.  Bill  Wks.  1842  I.  292,  I  will 
endeavour  to  be  a  little  shorter  upon  the  countries  imme- 
diately under  this  charter-government.  1839  LANE  Arab. 
Nts.  I.  81  Be  short  in  thy  words.  1840  DICKENS  OldC. 
Slwfi  Ixvi,  To  be  short  with  you,  then,  it  leads  me  to  this. 
If  the  truth  has  come  out  [etc.]. 

9.  Of  style  of  writing  or  speaking,  hence  of  a 
writer  or  speaker  :  Concise. 

1487  CAXTON  Bk.  Gd.  Manners  iv.  vii.  (W.  de  W.  c  1515) 
K  j,  The  langageofa  maydeoughte  to  be  prudent  attempred 
and  ryght  shorte  without  habondaunce  of  wordes.  1530 
PALSGR.  323/2  Shorte  compendyouse,  compendieux.  Ibid., 
Shorte  in  communycacions,  succint.  c  1532  Du  WES  Introd. 
Fr.  in  Palsgr.  898  In  all  workes  one  ought  to  be  shorte. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxv,  Let  me  pray  you  to  be  short  and 
explicit  in  what  you  have  to  say. 

f  b.    To  be  short  (inf.  phrase)  =  *  in  short'. 

1544  BETHAM  Precepts  War  Ep.  Ded.  A  vij,  But  nowe  to 
be  shorte,  I  take  them  beste  englysshe  men,  which  folowe 
Chaucer,  and  other  olde  wryters.  1611  BIBLE  Transl. 
Pref.  2  To  be  short, . .  what  thanks  had  he  ?  1784  P.  WRIGHT 
New  Bk.  Martyrs  806/1  To  be  short,  he  has  left  the  char, 
acter,  amongst  his  neighbours,  of  an  honest  man. 

10.  Of  utterances  (occasionally  of  gestures,  etc.): 
Rudely,  angrily,  or  sternly  brief  or  curt.  Of  persons 
(chiefly  predicative) :  Rudely  or  angrily  curt  in 
expression ;    returning    short    answers ;    snappish 
(const,  with  a  person). 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  308  Sche  no  merci  on  me  leith  Bot 
schort  e  wordes  to  me  seith  [etc.].  1480  Coventry  Leet  Bk. 
446  They  gyven  hem  schort  langage.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia 
n.  (Sommer)  102  Sorie  for  his  short  answere.  1588  SHAKS. 
Tit.  A.  i.  i.  409  You  are  very  short  with  vs,  But  if  we  liue, 
weele  be  as  sharpe  with  you.  1591  LYLY  Endim.  HI.  i.  8 
What  make  you  Tell  us  to  bee  so  short?  1686  tr.  Chardin's 
Tra-v.  Persia  33  No  other  answer  but  only  a  short  yes. 
1706  ESTCOURT  Fair  Example  v.  i.  56  Flora.  She  gave 
me  a  thousand  short  Words  whilst  I  dress'd  her  this  Morning, 
nothing  wou'd  please  her.  a  1726  VANBRUGH  Journ.  Lond. 
iv.  i.  45  You  are  very  short,  Sir.  1855  DICKENS  Dorrit 
i.  xix,  To-night  he  was  quite— quite  short  with  me.  1894 
SIR  J.  ASTLEY  Fifty  Yrs.  Life  I.  32,  I  got  a  trifle  short 
with  him. 

fb.  Not  'long-suffering*  ;  prompt  to  condemn. 
Obs.  rare~~^*  1483  [see  LONG  a.  n  c]. 

c.  Hasty  in  temper,  easily  provoked,  irascible. 
Said  also  of  the  temper. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  73  But  the  deui!l..had  so 
blinded  the  eyes  of  his  thought,  that,  .at  euery  purpose  that 
was  spoken  afore  him,  bee  was  short  and  might  not  dis- 
semble. 1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1664)225  If  Christ  had., 
been  as  wilfull  and  short  as  I  was,  my  faith  had  gone  over  the 
brae  and  broken  it's  neck.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  v,  A  wee 
bit  short  in  the  temper.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  6  Mar.  5/3 
Prince  Bismarck's  short  temper. 

11.  Of   breath,    breathing:    Coming   in   hurried 
gasps,  impeded.     Of  a  cough  :  Abrupt,  checked  ; 
recurring  abruptly  at  frequent  intervals,  dry,  fast. 
Of  a  pulse  :  Making  short  beats,  quick. 

a  1400-50  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  34  For  schort  onde.  1591  DE- 
LONEY  Maiden's  Choice  8  Wks.  (191 2)  363  Ages  breath  isshort . 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  VII.  208  Her  breath  being  very 
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short,  she  desired  another  pillow.  1799  HT.  LEE  Canterb. 
T.,  Poet's  T.  (ed.  2}  I.  185  The  short  and  sudden  cough . .  in- 
stantly recalled  his  reason.  iSao  KEATS  EveSt.  Agnes\'i\\, 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short.  1822-29 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  614  Dysfln&a  chronica.  Short 
breath.  [1843  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xiv.  173  The  pulse 
..changed  its  character  from  a  short  and  small  to  a  full  soft 
stroke.]  1845  BUDD  Dis.  Liver  316  A  short  dry  cough.  1870 
DICKENS  .£.  Droodu,  Mr.  Jasper's  breathing  was  so  remark- 
ably short.  1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  929  In  regurgita- 
tion,  on  the  contrary  [we  have]  a  short  pulse  not  slowed. 

12.  Of  a  series  or  succession :  Of  small  extent, 
having  few  members  or  terms.  ?  Obs. 

1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  fy  Achit.  817  In  this  short  File  Barzillai 
first  appears.  1788  PRIESTLEY  Lect.  Hist.  n.vi.  55  Out  of  a 
collection  of  medals,  he  has  given  us  an  entire  chronicle 
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of  the  kings  of  Syria, 
I.  9  A  short  edition. 

b.  Short  hour:   an  hour   indicated   by 
strokes  of  the  clock.     (Cf.  small.'} 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev,  I.  n.  i,  The  short  hours  of  night. 
1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Ox/.  xxxvi,  Soda-water  and 
brandy,  and  cigars,  into  the  short  hours.  1865  KINGSLRY 
He  reward  xxvi,  The  monks  of  Peterborough  prayed  in  the 
minster  till  the  long  hours  passed  into  the  short. 

C.  A  short  purse  :  a  purse  soon  exhausted  ; 
scanty  resources.  So  a  short  kennel  :  a  small  pack 
of  hounds. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  148  Kyng  Reyner.  .for  al 
his  long  stile  had  to  short  a  purse,  to  sende  his  doughter 
honorably  to  the  kyng  her  spouse.  1827  Snorting  Mag. 
XXI.  142  AH  gentlemen  who  have  but  a  short  kennel  should 
look  to  the  sort  of  hound  they  are  to  keep.  1835!'.  MITCHELL 
Acharn.  of  Aristoph.  46  note,  A  man  with  a  long  pedigree, 
and  a  very  short  purse. 

13.  Phonetics  and  Prosody.    Applied  to  a  vowel 
(less  frequently  to  a  consonant)  when  its  utterance 
has  the  less  of  the  two  measures  of  duration  recog- 
nized in  the  ordinary  classification  of  speech-sounds. 
Also,  in  Prosody  j  of  a  syllable  :  Belonging  to  that 
one  of  the  two  classes  which  is  supposed  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other  by  occupying  a  shorter  time 
in  utterance.    Short  ^accent)  mark',  the  mark  (w) 
placed  over  a  vowel  letter  to  indicate  short  quantity. 

For  various  inaccurate  uses  see  LONG  a,  133. 

c  TOGO  ,/ELFRIC  Gram.  ix.  (Z.)  32  Seo  forme  ^eendung  is  on 
scortne  a.  1412-20  LVDG.  Troy-bk.  n.  184,  I  toke  non  hede 
nou^er  of  schorl  nor  long,  But  to  J?e  troube,  and  lefte 
coryouste  BoJ>e  of  makyng  and  of  metre  be.  1573  BARET 
Alv.  To  Rdr.,  The  lastsillablesaue  one  is  short.  1585  J  AS.  I 
Ess.  Poesie  Pref.  (Arb.)  55  Abone  the  heid  of  the  shorte  fute, 
I  haue  put  this  mark  u.  c  1620  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  i.  ii.  §  17 
If  this  argument  reached  as  wel  to  i  short  as  i  lang.  1704 
J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Short-Accent^  in  Grammar,  shews 
that  the  time  of  Pronounciation  ought  to  be  short,  and  is 
marked  thus  (").  1770  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  252  Vowels 
with  the  marks  of  Short  and  Long  over  them.  1827  TATE 
Grk.  Metres  in  Theat.  Greeks  (ed.  2)  443  Which  do  not  permit 
the  short  vowel  precedent  to  form  a  short  syllable.  1845 
Proc.  Philol.Soc.  II.  138  The  short  u  continues  to  represent 
the  Gothic  u.  1861  PALEV  Mschylus  (ed.  2)  7  affst.  Thebes  488 
note.  The  vowel  is  properly  long,  but  made  short  by  position. 

14.  colloq.  a.  Something  short:  undiluted  spirits. 
Perh.  originally  from  having  a  short  name  :  e.  g.  (  brandy  ', 

not  'brandy  and  water*. 

[1823:  see  B4f.]     1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xlvi,  If  you'll 
order  the  waiter  to  deliver  him  anything  short.    1844  HOOD 
Anacreontic  iv,  A  drop  of  summut   short.     1898  W.  W. 
ACOBS  Sea  Urchins^  Money-changers  (1006)  224  I've  got  a 

ndle  o*  cigars  an*  a  drop  o1  something  snort  in  my  pocket. 

b.  Comm.  (See  quot.) 
1841  G.  ROBERTS  Terms  Trade  $  Comm.  43  Short  ;  an 
expression  of  bankers  when  a  cheque  is  cashed,  not  in  small 
notes  or  gold,  but  by  a  short  or  ready  method  of  giving  one 
or  more  large  notes.  1860  H  often*  s  Slang  Diet.  s.  v.,  Upon 
presenting  a  cheque,  the  clerk  asks,  '  how  will  you  take  it  ?  ' 
i.  e.  in  gold  or  in  notes  ?  Should  it  be  desired  to  receive  it  in 
as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  the  answer  is,  *  short  ', 

III.  Not  reaching  to  some  standard, 

15.  Of  things  :  Not  coming  up  to  some  standard 
of  measure  or  amount  ;   inadequate   in   quantity. 
Short   measure  j    weight  :     defective   quantity   by 
measure  or  weight  ;  also,  a  measuring  rod,  vessel, 
etc.,  or  a  scale  -weight,  which  defrauds  the  pur- 
chaser.    Short  commons  :  see  COMMONS  ;  so  short 
allowance,  rations,  etc. 

1300  GOWER  Con/.  II.  59  It  were  a  schort  beyete  Towinne 
chaf  and  lese  whete.  c  1430  Freemasonry  192  Suche  a  mon, 
throve  rechelaschepe,  My^th  do  the  craft  schert  worschcpe. 
1596  RALEIGH  Discov.  Guiana  47  We  made  but  a  short 
breakfast  aboord  the  Galley  in  the  morning,  c  1610  Women 
Saints  80  Short  and  simple  food.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav. 
12  Some  cottons  here  grow;  but  short  in  worth  to  those  of 
Smyrna.  1662  GREENHALGH  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in. 
IV.  282  Many  short  meals.  1668  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  72  We  conceive  the  said  certifycate  to  be 
short  and  expect  that  the  same  in  that  point  be  supplied. 
1  68  1  FLAVEL  Metk.  Grace  xi.  242  The  Law  accepts  no  short 
payment.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr,  II.  273  Report  is  sel- 
dom short  on  the  Reflecting  Part.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Voy,  S, 
Seas  3  We  went  to  short  Allowance  of  all  Species.  1748 
Anton's  Voy.\\.v\.  257  Our  water  being  now  very  short.  1753 
Scots  Mag.  Feb.  98/1  The  money,  .was  short  by  3d.  1789 
BENTHAM  Princ.  Legist,  xi.  §  24  You  have  detected  a  baker 
in  selling  short  weight.  1820  SOUTHEY  Wesley  I.  227  They 
had  been  long  upon  short  allowance.  1831  Lincoln  Herald 
16  Dec.  2/2  There  was  a  very  short  attendance.  1837  CAR- 
LYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vn.  iv,  A  Baker  who  has  been  seized  with 
short  weights.  1871  Kentledge's  Ev.  Bay's  Ann.  301  An 
excellent  method  of  securing  a  prisoner  when  cord  is  short. 
1901  *L.  MALET'  Sir  R.  Calmady  vi.  vii,  He's  certain  to 
take  them  home  short  money. 

b.  Qualifying  a  sb.  denoting  a  period  of  time, 
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SHORT. 

I   distance,  number,  quantity,   etc.,   to   indicate  an 
!    extent  less  than  that  expressed  by  the  sb. 

1702  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3773/2  Within  a  short  Mile.  1841 
j  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  xxiv,  A  short  league  distant.  1913 
I  Times  9  Aug.  19/2  Short  tons. 

c.  Qualifying  a  noun  of  action.    Short  delivery, 
shipment  (Comm.)  :  delivery  or  shipment  of  goods 
less  in  quantity  than  agreed  on  or  invoiced. 

1884  Weekly  Notes  g  Feb.  32/1  There  was  a  counter  claim 
I  for  short  delivery  and  defective  packing.  1891  OLVER  & 
j  O'REILLY  Imperial  Tariff  267  A  certificate  of  short  ship- 
i  ment  from  the  searcher.  1901  Scotsman  13  Mar.  10/7  Loss 
\  ..sustained,  .in  consequence  of  short  delivery  of  a  contract 
for  coal. 

d.  Said  of  a  book  which  has  been  cut  down  or 
!    cropped  in  the  binding.     (Cf.  TALL  a,  7  b.) 

1864  Reader  No.  88.  304/3  The  folio,  .is  quite  perfect,  but 
'  short '. 

16.  Of  a  throw,  a  missile,  etc.  :  Travelling  too 
short  a  distance,  not  reaching  the  mark.     Chiefly 
in  Archery  and  Bowls  :  see  quots.  1801,  1897.    In 
Cricket :  see  26  d. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxofih.  i.  (Arb.)  36  Escheweing  shorte,  or 
gone,  or  eithersyde  wide.  1659  N.  R.  Prov.,  Eng.  Fr.,  etc. 
90  Short  shooting  loseth  the  game.  1801  T.  ROBERTS  Engl. 
Bowman  294  Short  arrcnv,  an  arrow  which  falls  short  of 
the  mark.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  129/2  (Bowls)  Short  bowlt 
one  that  does  not  reach  the  jack. 

17.  Short  of  or  "\froni    (in  predicative  use,  also 
qualifying  a  preceding  sb.  or  neuter  indefinite  pro- 
noun) :  Not  fully  attaining  or  amounting  to  (some 
condition  or  degree)  ;  not  equalling  (some  other 
person  or  thing) ;  inferior  to  ;  less  than  (a  specified 
number  or  quantity).     Also,  f  inadequate  to,  not 
fully  worthy  of  (ods.}.     Often  with  limiting  adv. 
(far,  little,  much,  nothing,  etc.)  or  an  expression 
of  number  or  quantity  used  advb.,  indicating  the 
extent  of  the  deficiency. 

In  mod.  use,  the  original  adjectival  character  of  short  in 
this  application  is  much  obscured,  short  of  tending  to  be 
felt  as  a  preposition.  Occasionally  the  word  governed  by 
of  is  an  adj.  (e.  g.  in  quot.  1837) ;  cf.  the  similar  use  of  (little, 
nothing)  less  than. 

1560  GRESHAM  m  Burgon  Life  (1839)  I.  322  If  it  is  dis- 
covered, there  is  nothing  short  of  death  with  the  searcher, 
and  with  him  who  enters  it  at  the  custom-house.  1579 
FULKE  Heskins's  Par/.  125  A  long  saying . . ,  but  not  so  long 
in  wordes,  as  short  of  his  purpose.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's 
Atisw.  Osor,  494  b,  Having  regard  rather  to  make  manifest 
.  .how  much  you  were  short  yet  of  a  true  and  perfect  know- 
ledge in  the  true  doctrine  of  Divinitye.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadian.  (Sommer)  1 72  b,  Those  immoderate  praises,  which 
the  foolish  Loner  thinkes  short  of  his  Mist  res,  though  they 
reach  farre  beyond  the  heauens.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  48  [Gombroon]  was  a  dozen  yeares  agoe,  so  short 
from  the  title  of  a  Citie,  that  it  could  not  boast  of  twelue 
houses.  1665  J.  SERGEANT  Sure  Footing  163  Let  my  Reader 
..see  how  far  they  are  short  from. .even  an  Attempt  of 
Evidence.  1693  C.  MATHER  Wonders  Invisible  World 
(1862)  16  It  will  be  a  thing  little  short  of  Miracle,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  Apr.  1646,  Cheese  little  short  of  the  best 
Parmeggiano.  1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  47 
Disgust  little  short  of  affrightment.  1748  Ansons  Voy.  n. 
xii.  265  The  Spaniards  were  not  much  short  of  two  hundred. 
1762  KAMES  Elem.  Crit.  i.  (1774)  I.  30  Words  are  so  far 
short  of  the  eye  in  liveliness  of  impression.  1780  WARNKR 
in  Jesse  Selwyn  fy  Contemp.  (1844)  IV.  398  Phil,  has  been 
unlucky  at  Sudbury,  as  he  was  one  short  of  Marriot.  a  1792 
SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  in  Malone  Wks.  (1797)  I.  p.  xxxi,  A  refined 
taste,  which  could  not  acquiesce  in  any  thing  short  of  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Jan.  81  A  crop, 
one  fourth  short  of  an  average.  1806  J.  BURESFORD  Miseries 
Hunt.  Life  vi.  {ed.  3)  102  Nothing  short  of  a  full  gallop  will 
save  your  time.  1818  BYRON  Jnan  i.  Ixii,  Ladies.  .Prefer  a 
spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev. 
I.  vi.  iv(  And  such  a  Constitution,  little  short  of  miraculous. 
1862  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  xiv.  280  It  could  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  short  of  the  day  when  Israel  passed  through 
the  desert.  1879  M°CARTHY  Own  Times  xxix.  II.  401  He 
had  everything  short  of  genius.  1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII. 
194/1  Short  of  war,  certain  preliminary  measures  of  hostility 
are  recognized.  1892  Law  Times'1  Rep,  LXVII.  199,,  2 
Nothing  short  of  that  will  do. 

b.  In  expressions  like  little^  nothing  short  of, 
the  adj.  is  occas.  used  absol. 

1838  F.  A.  P[ALEY]  tr.  Schumann's  Assemb.Athen.  Introd. 
7  Trie  archons  were  invested  with  little  short  of  kingly 
power.  1879  B.  TAYLOR  Germ.  Lit.  53  The  colossal  affecta- 
tion of  his  career  seems  to  us  little  short  of  idiocy.  Mod. 
Little  short  of^iooo  will  be  required. 

18.  In  predicative  use,  chiefly  of  persons :  a. 
Defaulting  in  payments. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secreiorie  n.  (1625)  7  Divers  summes 
wherein  you  were  short  in  reckoning.  1864  Hotten*s  Slang 
Diet.  s.  v.,  A  conductor  of  an  omnibus,  or  any  other  servant 
is  said,  to  be  short  when  he  does  not  give  all  the  money  he 
receives  to  his  master. 

t  b.  Lacking  in  performance.  Of  an  author : 
Defective  in  information.  Obs. 

01697  SOUTH  Serm.  III.  306  Very  large  In  Pretence  and 
Promise,  but  short  in  Performance.  i653RAMESEY  Astrol. 
Restored  To  Rdr.  25,  I  have  endeavoured  to  compare  one 
Author  with  another,  .and  where  one  bath  been  short,  I  have 
inlarged  with  another.  1662  PEPYS  Diary  20  June,  I  do 
perceive  that  I  am  very  short  in  my  business  by  not  know- 
ing many  times  the  geographical  part  of  my  business. 

f  c.  Below  the  truth  in  one's  estimate  or  calcu- 
lation. Obs. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  xvii.  203  In  two  Voyages 
I  differ  but  two  Leagues,  and  that  I  was  short. 

d.  Having  an  insufficient  supply  of  money,  food, 
or  something  else  implied  by  the  context ;  spec,  not 


SHORT. 

having  the  means  to  meet  one's  engagements.     To 
go  short :  to  suffer  privation,  have  less  than  enough. 

1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vtrtue's  Anecd,  Paint.  (1786)  III. 
65,  I  am  so  short  in  cash,  that  I  am  not  able  to  pay  my 
workmen.  1830  GALT  Laiurie  T.  u.  ii,  I  have  to  settle  for 
my  coffee  spec.,  and  may  be  short.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C, 
Shop  Ixiv, '  They  kept  me  very  short,' said  the  small  servant. 
*..So  I  used  to  come  out  at  night.. and  feel  about  in  the 
dark  for  bits  of  biscuit.'  1872  SCHELE  DE  VERE  Americanisms 
306  Short ^  that  is,  in  want  of  the  necessary  means  to  comply 
with  his  obligations.  1894  G.  W.  APPLETON  Co-Respondent 
I.  106  I'm  always  short.  .Would  a  loan  of  icol.  be  of  any 
service  to  you  ?  1895  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  603  '  So  you  goes 
short,  Sarann?'  *I  be  used  to  V,  said  Mrs.  Bradley.  1901 
Essex  Herald  g  Apr.  5/5  Please  cash  the  orders  I  enclose  : 
.  .don't  go  short  when  you  want  any. 

e.  Short  of:  having  an  insufficient  quantity  of. 
Also,  not  possessing,  lacking  (something  necessary 
or  desirable) ;  in  want  of  (something  to  complete 
the  desired  number). 

1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  679  Their  defenceless  Limbs 
the  Brambles  tear;  Short  of  their  Wool,  and  naked  from 
the  Sheer.  1700  FARQUHAR  Constant  Couple  n.  v,  I  am 
very  short  of  Mony  at  present.  i?ai  AMHERST  Terrx  FiL 


No.  33.  176  Young  men,  having  been  kept  short  of  money 
at  school.  1794  NELSON  8  July  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1844)  I. 
425  They  will,  from  using  as  many  again  as  is  necessary,  be 


soon  short  of  that  article,  which  probably  cannot  be  supplied 
them.  1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  i.  xxv,  Allow  me  to  take  your 
hat — we  are  rather  short  of  pegs.  1866  CRUMP  Bankingy\. 
246  As  it  gives  rise  to  the  opinion  that  he  is  short  of  fund*. 
1897  FLOR.  MARRY  AT  Blood  of  Vampire  xii,  No  one  in  this 
'ouse  is  kept  short  of  food.  1905  ELIN.  GI.YN  Viciss.  Evan- 
gettnc  93  He  might  be  useful  to  us,  if  we  are  shortof  a  gun. 
1908  Westmorld.  Gaz,  21  Nov.  3/2  They  were  short  of 
bailiffs. 

f.  Preceded  by  a  sb.  or  an  expression  of  quan- 
tity, indicating  what  is  lacking  of  the  required 
number  or  amount. 

1893  E.  F.  BENSON  Six  Common  Things  217  We  are  a  lady 
short.  Shall  I  tell  her  to  come  down  to  dinner?  Mod,  The 
clerk  was  two  pounds  short  in  his  cash, 

19.  To  run  short,     a.  Of  persons,    etc.:    To 
become  short  oft  '  run  out1  of  (something).    Also 
without  const. 

I7$a  in  Scots  Mag,  (1753)  Sept.  452/1  Being  run  short  of 
money.  1809  Naval  Chron.  XXII.  189  In  consequence  of 
running  short  of  water.  1884  C.  READE  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Sept.  603/1  I've  purchased  this  cutlery  in  case  she  may  run 
short.  1890  S.  LANK-POOLE  Barbary  Corsairs  i.  vii.  81 
Coron  was  running  short  of  supplies. 

b.  Of  supplies:  To  become  or  prove  insufficient 
in  quantity ;  to  become  exhausted. 

1850  Jrnl,  R.  Agric,  Soc.  XI.  I.  143  Turnips  sometimes 
run  short.  1894  WOLSEI.EY  Mariborongk  II.  99  There  was 
a  great  dearth  of  arms,  .and  the  supply  in  the  Tower  soon 
ran  short. 

trans/.  1890  IZA  D.  HARDY  New  Otfallo  III.  vi.  131  The 
time  was  running  very  short. 

IV.  Not  tenacious  in  substance,  friable,  brittle. 
[Prob.  connected  with  branch  I  through  the  notion  ( having 

little  length  of  fibre* :  cf.  sense  3.] 

20.  Of  edible  substances  :  Friable,  easily  crum- 
bled. Phrase,  To  eat  short',  to  break  up  or  crumble 
in   the   mouth,      a.  of    crust,    pastry,  etc.      Cf. 
SHORTBREAD,  SUOKTCAKE. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery  Bks.  52  pan  take  warme  Berme,  & 
putte  al  bes  to-gederys,  &  bete  hem  togederys  with  bin  bond 
tylitbe  schort  &  J>ikke  y-now.  1594  Good  iiunv ife  s  Hand-* 
maid  17  b,  To  make  short  paste  in  Lent.  1700  COSGREVB 
Wety  of  IVorld  in.  xv.  46  You  may  be  as  short  as  a  Shrews* 
bury  Cake,  if  you  please.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  A  rt  of  Cookery 
iv.  60  Make  a  short  Crust,  roll  it  thick.  1888  EDMONDSTOM 
&  SAXBY  Home  Nat.  99  A  thick  cake,  which  may  be  made 
of  either  flour  or  oatmeal,  and  may  be  rendered  'short'  by 
the  use  of  fat. 

b.  of  fruit,  meat,  etc. 

1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  143  This  is  the  Venison  of  America, 
whereof  I  have  sometimes  eaten,  and  found  it  white  and 
short.  1655  MOUFET  &  BESNET  Health's  Itnprov.  xix.  186 
Salmons  are  of  a  fatty,  tender,  short  and  sweet  flesh.  1699 
EVELYN  Acetaria  57  The  bigger  Roots.. should,  .eat  short 
and  quick.  1706  LONDON  &  WisEfietir'a'Gara',  I.  i.  vii.  35 
Its  Pulp  eats  short,  and  its  Juice  is  sugar'd.  1856  Orr's 
Circ.  Set.,  Pract.  Ckem.  337  Vinegar  makes  the  meat  short, 
short  meat  being  easy  of  digestion. 

21.  gen.  Wanting  in   tenacity ;   friable,   brittle. 
Phrase,  to  work  short :  to  break  or  crumble  when 
being  worked.    Of  metals  :  cf.  COLD-SHORT,  RED- 

SHOHT. 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  i.  (1617)  57  Lest,  .it  burne  and  drie 
vp  their  hoofes,  making  them  short  and  brittle.  1681  GREW 
Anat.  Plants,  Anat,  Roots  86  All  Piths  and  more  simple 
Parenchyma's,  break  short.  1715  Bradlcy's  b'am.  Diet, 
s.  v.  Corn-land,  Some  mix  it  [dung]  with  Sand,  which 
causes  it  to  work  short.  1766  Cofttpl.  Farmer  s.  v.  Mould 
5  P  4/i  And  this  will  be  the  better  yet,  if  it . .  does  not  stick 
obstinately,  but  is  short,  tolerably  light,  breaking  into  small 
clods.  1800  tr,  Lagrange's  Ckem.  IF.  1 39  Bismuth .  .renders 
gold  short  and  brittle.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  300  Pure  clay 
..affords  a  very  short  paste.  1859  Stationers"  Hattd-bk. 
(ed.  2)  105  Short,  the  technical  term  for  the  absence  of 
strength  in  paper.  1883  GRESLKY  <iloss.  Coal-minitig  S.V., 
Coal  is  '  short  when  of  a  very  friable  or  tender  nature. 

1 22.  Of  liquids :  Not  viscous.   (Cf.  LONG  a.  4.) 

x6ia  PEACHAH  Gentl.  Exerc.  i.  xxii.  (1634)  69  Let  it  be 
thoroughly  dry,  then  take  the  glaire  of  es^es,  and  straiue  it 
as  short  as  water. 

V.  In  Combination. 

23.  In  concord  with  sbs.,  forming  combinations 
used  attributively  or  quasi-adj.,  as  short-arrttj  -<ftj- 
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I   tance,  -hayt  -hole,  -leaf,  -notice,  -range,  -stroke, 

\    -term,  -time,  -water. 

1902  Daily  Chron.  3  May  8/6  As  if  he  were  going  to  do  a 
rshort-arm  balance  on  the  parallel  bars.  1908  Installation 

I  tfr.vs  II.  45/2  Used  for  concealed  work,  in  conjunction  with 
a  screwed  shortarm  bend  or  tee.  1898  Daily  News  15  July 
5/1  These  'short-distance  races  are  ruinous  in  their  effect 

•  upon  the  breed  of  horses.  1843  A.  R.  WALLACE  in  Life 
(1905)  I.  xiv.  208  The  "short-hay  meadows',  as  they  are 
called  [in  South  Wales].  1901  Scotsman  8  Mar.  6/6  A 
'short-hole  golf  course  in  the  park.  1911  En-.ycl.  Brit. 
XXVII.  634/2  'Short-leaf  pine.  1853  R.  S.  SURTEKS 
Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  xvii.  (1893)  88  We  are  rather  badly  off 
for  neighbours  Just  here -at  least  for  'short-notice  neigh- 

I    bours.     1869   LOWELL  Let,  16  July  in  Ogden  Life  E.  L. 

\    Godkin  (1907)  II.  84  'TJs  an  honest  old-fashioned  piece  of 

!  straight-forward  'short-range  notions  and  carries  an  ounce 
ball.  1900  Daily  News  23  May  5/6  A  desperate  short- 
range  fight  followed.  1838  Civil  Engin.  fy  Arch,  Jrnl.  I. 
394/2  The  *short  stroke  engines  are  propelling  the  boats., 
faster  than  long  stroke  ones.  1901  Scotsman  3  Apr.  10/1 
Mr.  Gage  has  bought  in  New  York  2,000,000  doTs.  worth  of 
*short  term  bonds  for  the  Sinking  Fund.  1901  Westm.  Gaz. 
25  July  2/1  In  the  matter  of  remission  of  sentence  the  short- 
term  prisoner  has  now  been  raised  to  an  equality  with  the 
convict.  1877  STURGEON  Serm.  XXIII.  130  In  the  army 
they  have  *short-time  soldiers  and  long-time  soldiers.  1898 
Daily  AViw  26  July  5/7  It  was  too  large  for  such  a  short- 
time  contract.  1791  R.  MYLNE  2nd  Rep.  Thames  20  In 
*short-water  Time,  or  dry  Seasons. 
24.  Parasynthetic  derivatives  in  -ED  2,  unlimited 
in  number,  as  short-armed^  -billed,  -bodied,  etc. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr,  n.  iii.  15  "Short-arm'd  ignorance. 
1649  *-*•  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  f,  ccxviri,  Now  a  nearer 
Thirst  Rages,  and  Sliort-arm'd  Struggles  makes  'em  fed't. 
1833  NVREN  Yng.  Cricketer's  Tutor  (1902)  35  This  is  a 
puzzler  to  a  short-armed  batsman.  1847-9  Todd's  Cycl. 
Anat.  IV.  20/2  The  Hydra  -viridis  or  short-armed  polype. 
1832  J.  RKNNIE  Butterfl*  <$•  Moths  159  The  *  Short-barred 
White  (Ditnla.  script  ana)  ..The  Short-barred  Grey  (/?. 
semifasciana).  1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  148  The  'short- 
beaked  Purpura,  1891  MOULLIN  Surg.  1248  An  instrument 
shaped  like  a  short-beaked  lithotrite.  1835-6  OWEN  in 
Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  292/1  The  *shorter-billed  birds. 
1872  COUES  N.  Amer.  Birds  88  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren. 
1677  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1257/4  A  brown  bay  Gelding,,  .strong 
made,  'short  bodied.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv,  Anitn.  vi. 
366  In  the  short-bodied  Lamodipoda.  1858  HAWTHORNE 
Fr.  fy  It.  Note-bks.  (1872)  I.  22  *Short-breasted  coats,  1819 
SAMOUELLE  Etttomol.  Compend.  425  Botys  cncnllatalis. 
The  *Short-cIoaked  Moth.  1751  G.  EDWARDS  Birds  IV.  248 
The  *Short-eared  Bat.  1833  JAX.QWzHumtninf-B.  50  The 
short-eared  owl.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  Answ.  Introd.  Ep., 
The  'short-faced  president  of  the  Spectator's  Club.  1859 
DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  i.  (1872)  15  Compare  the  English  carrier 
Pigeon  and  the  short-faced  tumbler.  1622  T.  STOUGHTON  Chr. 
Sacrif.  xii.  169  Of  such  'short  haired  Gentlewomen  I  find 

'  not  one  example  either  in  Scripture  or  elsewhere.  1698 
Phil.  Trans.  XX.  330  Carinated,  short-hair'd  stiff  Pods. 
1906  OLIVE  C.  MALVERY  Soul  Market  viii.  140  A  thick-set, 
short-haired  man.  1715  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  n.  xii, 
A  'short-bought  man.  1591  SHAKS.  Ven.  fy  Ad.  295  This 
Horse..  Round  hooft,  'short  iointed,  fetlocks  shag,  and 

!  long.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  I.  260  Cuttings 
are  taken  from  the  most  fruitful,  well-ripened,  short-jointed 

:  boughs  in  autumn.  1884  SARGENT  Rep,  Forests  N.  Amer. 
aoo  *Short-leaved  pine.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV.  v.  i.  28  A 
couple  of  "short-legg'd  Hermes.  1886  DUFFERIN  in  Lyall  Life 
(1905)  II.  114  Our  poor  little  short-legged  Goorkhas.  1647 
C,  HARVEY  .ScAo/aCtW/Vx.  52The*short-lin'dcircumferenee 
Of  that  three-corner'd  figure.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Joitrn, 
(1778)  I.  66  {Remise  Door},  She  walk'd-.with  the  slow, 
*short-measur'd  step  of  thought  fulness.  1663  BOYLE  Usef. 
Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  i.  ii.  42  Having  with  the  same  liquor  filled 
other  small  crystalline  viols,  though  *short-necked.  1845 
YOUATT  Dog  ii.  33  In  the  act  of  seizing  the  hare  the  short- 
necked  dog  may  lose  the  centre  of  gravity  and  fall.  1849  I). 
CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Ckem.  286  The  sulphide  is  introduced  into 
a  short-necked  Florence  flask.  1693  FATE  Dry-da? s  Juvenal 
ii.  (1697)  38  In  vain,  O  Rome  1  thou  dost  thy  Conquest  boast 
lieyond  the  Orcades  'short- nigh  ted  Coast,  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  59/2  Cammyd,  or  "schorl  nosyd,  sitnus.  a  1652 
BROME  (?«««<$•  Concubine  n.  iv.  (1659)  31  Short-nos'd  Dogs. 
1681  GREW  Musseum  i.  §  vi.  i.  128  Ihe  Short-Nos'd  Snail. 


quartered.  1807  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  193  A  pair  of 
short-quartered  nigh-heeled  shoes.  1862  Kern.  Golf  15  The 
[  Putter,  .is  a  *short -shafted,  stiff  club,  with  a  large  flattisli 
1  head,  and  square  face.  1681  GREW  Mnsxutn  i.  §  vii.  ii.  169 
I  The  *Short-SheH'd  Beetle.  1647  WARD  Simple  Cobler  24 
i  To  borrow  a  little  of  their  (women's]  loose-tongue  Liberty, 
i  and  mispend  a  word  or  two  upon  their  long-wasted,  but 
*shori-skirted  patience.  1901  C.  HOLLAND  Mousmf  40  My 
shortskirted,  somewhat  tomboy  niece,  a  1661  HOLYDAY 
tfeWM/ftGn)  157  When  Rome  was  burn'd  By  *short-slop'd 
Gauls  and  the  Senonian  brood.  E0«T0an*V.  t^entn'evi.  14 
The  head .  .is  more  to  be  esteemed  when  it  is  long  than  when  it 
is  *short  snowted.  1815  KIRBY  &  SP.  EntomoL  vi.  (1818)  I. 
177  A  short-snouted  weevil.  1896  H.  WOODWARD  Guide 
Fossil  Reptiles  Brit.  Mus.  6  The  Crocodiles,  .are  divided 
into  a  brevirostrine*  or  short-snouted  section  [etc.].  1800 
SHAW  Gen.  ZooL  II.  7  *Short-spined  Porcupine.  1836 
YARRELU  Brit.  Fishes  I.  60  Short-spined  Cottus.  i68a 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  1768/4  A  *short  statured  Man, . .  broke  into 
a  House  near  Basingstoke.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C,  Shop 
xlvi,  Travellers  jogging  past  on  little  "short-stepped  horses, 
1694  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  2946/4  Flat  hoofed,  very  'short 
strunted.  1874  LUBBOCK  Wild  Flowers  ii.  34  A  *short- 
styled  plant.  1684  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1910/4  A  Dun  coloured 
Mare.. 'short  tailed.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist,  (1776)  IV. 
75  The  short  tailed  field  mouse.  1848  GOULD  Birds  Austral. 
VII.  PI.  39  Short-tailed  Albatros.  1900  H.  LAWSOS  On 
Track  139,  I  was  very  'short-tempered.  1598  MARSTON 
Sco.  VHlanie  i.  ii,  A  'short  term'd  tenancie.  1680  OTWAY 
C.  Marias  v.  ii,  The  short-term'd  Life  Of  one  old  Man. 
1837  GOULD  Birds  Europe  IV.  PI.  256  *Short-toed  Ptarmi- 
gan. 1869-73  T.  R-  JONES  Casselfs  Bk.  Birds  1.  198  The 
;  Short-toed  Lark.  i6ix  COIGR.S.  v.  Antony  A 'short. winged 


SHORT. 

hauke.  1668  CHARLETOS  Onotnast.  63  The  short-winged 
Eagle.  1687  DRYUEN  Hinti  ff  P.  III.  473  In  fine,  short- 
wing'd,  unfit  himself  to  fly,  His  fear  foretold  foul  weather 
in  the  sky.  1828  SIR  J.  S.  SEBUICHT  H  making  (1828)  46  A 
short-winged  hawk.  1869-73  1-  K.  JoNts  CassetCs  i>k. 
Birds  III.  287  Short-winged  Cursorial  Hirds.  1653  K. 
SANDKKS  Pltysiogtt.  41  The  "Short  wristed,  cut,  and  dissected, 
signifies  Weakness  of  Body  and  Minde. 

556.  Combinations  with  participles  in  which  short 
is  used  as  a  complement,  as  short-bitten,  -cropped, 
-drawn,  -growing,  etc. 

31586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  Eel.  (1598)  84  *Short-bitten 
gras.se.  1884  BIRCH  Konywijik  Gallery  Brit.  A/us.  89  The 
horse  has  a  "short-cropped  mane.  1680  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1561/4 
A  Sorrel  Mare.. her  Foretop  cut  off,  and  Nhort  Dock'd. 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxviii,  She  could  discover  by  his 
*short-drawn  sobs  that  it  was  a  paroxysm  of  mental  agony. 
1889  Hardivicke's  Set.  Gffssif  XXV.  195/1  The  Murello  and 
many  "short-growing  varieties  of  similar  habit.  1794  A'//.'- 
ging  ft  Seamanship  56  ^Short-laid,  implies  *hhort-twisted. 
1869  TOZKR  flight.  Turkey  I.  212  Men  with  tails .  .arc 
always 'short-made  and  broad-shouldered.  ifyflLond*  Gaz. 
No.  1170/4  A  *short-truss'd  Nag. 

26.  Special  collocations  and  combinations  : 
short  bath  Dyeing  (see  quot.)  ;  fshort-board 
(see  BOARD  sb.  15'  ;  short-cloak,  a  cloak  coming 
down  only  to  the  elbows  ;  short-cross  (a)  Print- 
ing, '  the  shortest  and  also  the  broadest  bar  that 
divides  a  chase  into  quarters'  (Savage  Did. 
J'rinting,  1841)  ;  (d)  Kumism.,  a  cross  with  arms 
extending  only  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  coin  ;  also 
attrib.  ;  short  end  (a]  pi.  odds  and  ends  (cf.  KM> 
sb.  6c);  (6)  see  quot.  1844;  f  short-ended  a. 
S'c.,  [f.  end  var.  oi  ANDE  breath]  short-winded  ; 
short-eyed  a.,  shoit-sighted  (in  quot.  Jig']', 
short-frock,  a  short  garment  usually  worn  in 
childhood,  hence  fg.  in  //.  habits,  etc.  associated 
with  childhood  ;  short  gown,  a  dress  with  a  very 
short  skirt,  worn  by  women  engaged  in  house-work ; 
also  fa  night-gown  worn  by  a  person  of  rank  ;  also 
atlrib.  ;  short-grass,  grass  grown  and  trimmed  as 
a  lawn;  short-hairs  pi.  6T..i'.  slang;  a  name  given 
to  a  branch  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Western 
Stateswho  show  discontent  with  the  administration  ; 
short-head  .-JttMra/tf&g^abrachycephalic  person ; 
short-headed  a.,  having  a  short  head,  sfec.  in  An- 
thropology, brachycephalic;  hence  short-heailedness; 
short  heeled  a.,  having  a  short  heel ;  fig.  wanton  ; 
hence  short-heels,  a  wanton  person  ;  short-line 
Rackets  (see  quot.) ;  short  linseed  ?  a  trade  name 
for  a  kind  of  linseed-meal  ;  short-long  (a)  MeJ. 
a  technical  name  for  a  variety  of  Cardamom  ;  (/>) 
an  iambic  verse  (nonce-use)  ;  short-lunged  a.  = 
SHORT-WINDED;  inqnot.^f.  ;  short  measure, an 
arrangement  of  the  keyboard  of  a  spinet  in  which 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  '  short  octave  ' ;  short 
metre,  a  form  of  stanza  used  in  hymn-writing, 
consisting  of  four  lines  of  which  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  are  of  six  syllables  and  the  third  of 
eight,  usually  expressed  by  the  symbol  s.u.  ;  also 
vulgarly  as  aitv.  phr.  quickly,  soon  ;  short  octave 
Mus.  (see  quot.) ;  Short  Parliament,  the  Parlia- 
ment which  sat  from  13  April  to  5  May,  1640; 
short-pipe,  ?a  kind  of  musket  with  a  short 
barrel ;  short-rest  Billiards  =  JIGGEB  sb.'1  5  g ; 
short  rib,  (a)  a  popular  name  for  any  of  the  lower 
ribs  which  do  not  attach  to  the  sternum ;  also  a 
piece  of  butcher's  meat,  esp.  of  pork,  containing 
one  or  more  of  such  ribs ;  (A)  Printing,  —  CHAMP- 
IRON  3  ;  t  short  sail  (see  quot.)  ;  short-service, 
military  service  limited  to  a  prescribed  short 
period;  also  altrib.  ;  f  short  shouldered  a., 
thick-set;  short-silk,  cotton  having  a  short 
staple;  t  short  speaking,  brevity  in  speech, 
'  brachylogy ' ;  short-spirited  a.,  lacking  ior- 
bearance  or  perseverance;  short-splice  (see 
quots.)  ;  short-staff,  a  short  cudgel,  also  a  contest 
between  two  persons  armed  with  such  cudgels ; 
short  staple  a.,  having  a  short  fibre,  a  commercial 
term  applied  to  cotton  of  an  inferior  grade,  also 
known  as  '  upland  cotton  ' ;  also  absol.  ;  short- 
stapled  a.,  having  a  short  staple  ( -  prec.  adj. ; 
said  also  of  wool) ;  short  stay  a.  Naut ,  in  phr. 
short  stay  apetk  (see  quot.  1867) ;  short  stepper, 
a  horse  equally  lame  in  all  its  legs ;  t  Short-thigh 
Hist.  =  CURT-HOSE  ;  f  short-thinker,  a  person 
whose  thought  does  not  carry  him  far  intoasubject ; 
short-timer,  a  child  who  is  allowed  to  attend 
school  for  less  than  the  full  number  of  hours 
daily  (cf.  half-timer) ;  short  title,  the  abbreviated 
title  by  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  officially 
designated;  short  turn  a.,  (of  a  wagon)  constructed 
so  as  to  turn  easily  in  a  short  space  ;  short- 
waisted  a.  (of  a  person  or  a  garment)  short  in  the 
waist ;  also  \fig.  ;  short-warp  (see  quot.) ; 
t8hortwindiness  =  SnoRT-\vixi>EDNK*s ;  short- 
wise  adv.,  in  the  shortest  direction  ;  short- wilted 
a.,  lacking  intelligence. 


SHORT. 

1911  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  753/1  •  *Short  bath  ',  i.  e.  a  bath 
containing  a  minimum  amount  of  dye  liquor.  1644  MAN* 
WAYKING  Seaman* $  Diet.  13  A  *short-boord,  is  when  you 
stand-offbut  little.  1772-84  [see  BOARD  sb.  15].  i837CAHLYLE 
Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  iv,  'In  his  rustic  farmer-clothes';  which 
he  will  wear  always  ;  careless  of  *short-cloaksand  costumes. 
1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.,  Printing  ix.  §  6.  35  [The  Chase] 
hath  two  Crosses  belonging  to  it,  viz.,  a  *Short-Cross..and 
a  Long- Cross.  1870  HENFREY  Eng.  Coins  \\.  23  Not  many 
years  ago  there  was  much  discussion  whether  these  '  short, 
cross  pennies  ',  as  they  were  called,  belonged  to  the  last 
coinage  of  Henry  II,  or  the  first  issue  of  Henry  III.  1904 
STAINEK  Oxf.  Silver  Pennies  (O.H.S.)  55  Short  cross  voided, 
each  limb  terminating  in  incurved  segment  of  a  circle.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  252  Certen  ryche  men.. had 
packed  up  theyr  *short  endes,  &  were  gonne  out  of  the 
Cilie.  1635  in  Foster  Crt.  Min.  E.  Ind,  Comp.  (1907)05 
What  Gosnell  may  have  brought  home  in  'short  ends  '  he 
knows  not.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  489  Lengthen- 
ing the  plough-chains  by  short-ends,  that  is,  short  pieces  of 
chain,  which  are  hooked  in  a  similar  manner.  1595  DUNCAN 
App.  £XyM.(E,D.S.),  AttAetuStpursie,  or  'short-ended.  1721 
SOUTH BRNE  Loyal  Brother  \.  i,  No,  no,  Arbanes,  no;  thou'rt 
*short-ey'd  here.  1900  G.  SWIFT  Someriey  37  The  literary 
*short«frocks  of  Jules  Verne  and  Henty.  1473  Ace.  Ld.High 
Treas.  Scot.  I.  13,  ji  elne  of  blac  to  lyne  a  *schort  gowne  to 
the  King.  1489  Ibid.  135  For  xj  elne  of  rede  dammysk  to  lyne 
a  lang  gowne  and  the  schorte  gowne. . xxljli.  15..  Christ's 
Kirk  34  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  283  Sa  schame- 
fully  bis  schort  goun  set  him.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  x,  Her 
brown  russet  short-gown  set  off  a  shape,  which  time,  perhaps, 
might  be  expected  to  render  too  robust.  1851  [see  long- 
short,  LONG  a.  18].  1861  J.  BROWN  Horse  Subs.  Ser.  u.  132 
Her  bright  young  careless  face,  her  tidy  shortgown,  and 
her  dark  eyes.  1826  COBBETT  Rural  Rides  (1885)  II.  52 
'Short-grass  very  neatly  kept.  1886  Chicago  Tribune  in 
Barrere  &.  Leland  Slang  (1890)  s.v.,  They  did  not  resign, 
as  had  been  hoped  by  the  "Short-hairs.  1888  BRYCE  Amer. 
Commw.  II.  App.  642  Dudes  and  roughs^  civil  service 
reformers  and  office-holding  bosses,  short-hairs  and  college 
presidents.  1894  STEAD  If  Christ  came  to  Chicago  36  Mayor 
Hopkins  was  elected  by  the  silkstockings  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  shorthairs  on  the  other.  1892  Athenaeum  3  Dec. 
781/3  The  long-headed  race  kept  up  a  desultory  warfare 
with  the  *short-heads  for  many  years.  1802  SHAW  Gen.  Zool. 
III.  170  "Short-headed Toad.  1854  A.  ADAMS, etc.  Man. Nat. 
Hist.  68  Short-headed  Serpents.  1863  LYELL  j4«/jy.  Man 
26  It  exhibits,  .a  type. .which  is  intermediate  between  the 
long-headed  and  short-headed  form.  \%&$  Academy  17  Mar. 
190/1  That  Turanian  admixture  is  the  cause  of  relative 
*shott-headedness  must  for  the  nonce  be  relegated  to  the 
background.  1591  ?NASHE  Wond.  Strange  Prognost.  Bib, 
Some  shalbe  so  "short  heeld  &  so  quesie  stomackt,  that  (etc.J. 
1600  SCHFLET  Country  Farm  n.  xlix.  322  This  kind  of 
meate  [apples  of  love]  is  good  for  such  men  as  are  inclyned 
to  dallie  with.. short  heeld  huswiues.  1785  GROSE  Diet. 
Vulgar  T.,  Short  heeled  Wench,  a  girl  apt  to  fall  on  her 
buck.  1839  MACGILLIVRAY  Brit.  Birds  II.  188  Short-heeled 
Field  Lark.  1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abtngton(Percy 
Soc)  35  Mistresse  flurt,  yon  [sic]  foule  strumpet,  Light  a 
loue,  *shorte  heeles  \  1898  Encycl.  Sport  1 1 .  244/2  i  Rackets) 
*Short-linet  the  line  on  the  floor  at  the  distance  of  about 
39  feet  from  the  front  wall  and  parallel  to  it.  1726  Act  13 
Geo.  /,  c.  26  §  2  Any  Lintseed  commonly  called  or  known 
by  the  Name  of  *Short  Lintseed.  1871  GARROD  Mat.  Med. 
fed.  3)  333  Cardamoms  are  distinguished  according  to  their 
lengths  by  the  respective  names  of  shorts,  *short-longs,  and 
longs.  .<*i88i  O.  W.  HOLMES  Old  Vol.  Life  ix,  The  first 
two  in  iambics,  or  short-longs,  a  1687  'AusoN*  On  Elegy 
to  Cleveland  4  in  C?s  Wks.  279  Elegiacks . .  too  *short-lung'd 
to  parallel  thy  Fame.  1911  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  562/1 
Three  and  two-third  octaves,  E  to  C— which  by  the  '  *short 
measure '  would  be  four  octaves,  C  to  C.  1718  *Short  metre 
{see  COMMON  a.  190].  1848  LOWELL  Big  low  P.  Ser.  i.  U, 
Ef  it  worn't  fer  wakin'  snakes,  I'd  home  agin  short  meter. 
1801  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.t  *  Short-Octaves.  An  appellation 
given  to  some  of  the  lower  octaves  of  an  organ,  because 
from  the  omission  of  some  of  the  intermediate  notes,  the 
extreme  keys  lie  nearer  to  each  other  than  those  of  the  full 
octaves.  1653  CROMWELL  Sp*  4  July  in  Carlyle  (1845)  II. 
188  The  state  of  affairs  as  they  were  before  the  *Short, 
that  is  the  last,  Parliament.  1884  GARDINER  Hist.  Eng.  IX. 
xci.  117  The  Short  Parliament,  .had  sat  for  three  weeks. 
1844  Queen's  Regul.  Army  99  For  "short-pipe  -yi.  1910 
Encycl.  Brit.  III.  935/2  The  '  *short  rest  (or  'jigger'). 
1592  TIMME  Ten  Eng.  Lepers  Ksb,  Joab.. stabbed  him 
under  the  *short  ribbes,  and  killed  him.  1769  E.  BANCROFT 
Guiana  242  A  little  below  the  short  ribs.  1912  Standard 
20  Sept.  8/7  Bacon,  Short  Rib  Sides.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn.  II,  *  Short  Sails^  in  a  Man  of  War,  are  the  same 
with  the  Fighting-sails,  and  are  the  Fore-sail,  Main-sail, 
and  Fore-topsail.  1897  Daily  News  9  Feb.  6/3  A  sufficient 
*short-service  home  army,  and  a  really  effective  reserve  force. 
1905  ARNOLD- FORSTER  mParl.  Deb.  29  Mar.  1582  If  we  were 
allowed  to  take  the  Militia  and  make  them  the  short-service 
Army,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  549  He  was  *short  sholdred, 
brood,  a  thikke  knarre.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist,  Comm.  \\. 
(1872)  200  Cottons  may  be  divided  into  the  long  silk  and 
*short  silk.  Ibid.*  The  United  States  generally  furnish  the 
short  silks  in  the  greatest  quantity.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  568/35  Braciologia^  a  *shortspekynge.  1647  TRAPP 
Comm.  Epist.,  Marrow  Gd.  Authors  672  If  God  should  be 
as  *short  spirited,  what  would  soon  become  of  all?  1673 
J  ANEW  AY  Heav.  Earth.  (1847)  149  God  is  not  like  short- 
spirited  man.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Nni, 
The  *short-splice  is  made  by  untwisting  the  ends  of  two 
ropes,  or  the  two  ends  of  one  rope,  and,  having  placed  each 
of  the  strands  of  one.,  in  the  interval  between  two  strands 
of  the  other,  to  draw  them  close  together;  and  then  inter- 
weave the  strands  of  one  into  the  alternate  strands  of  the 
other.  1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  iv.  i,  A  bout  at  boxing, 
quarter-staff,  or  *short-staff.  1838  HOMANS  Cycl.  Comm. 
s.  v.  Cotton  437/2  The  (  Georgian  ',  or  *  *short-staple  ',  is  [be. 
lieved  to  be)  the  sea-island  [variety  of  cotton]  carried  into 
the  interior.  Ibid.  438/1  The  short  staple  cotton  is  more  or 
less  cultivated  all  the  way  from  the  southern  borders  of 
Virginia,  to  the  southwestern  streams  of  the  Mississippi. 
1834  McCuLLOCH  Diet.  Comm.  s.  v.  Cotton  (ed.  2)  436 
[Cottons]  are  usually  classed  under  the  denominations  of 
long  and  *short  stapled.  183$  URK  Philos.  Manuf.  126 
bboit-stapled,  or  cloth-wool,  is  valued  by  the  fineness.. 
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and  whiteness  of  its  fibres.  1837  MARRYAT  Snarleyy<rw 
ix,  "Short  stay  apeak  was  the  anchor.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk*  s.v.  Apeek.  A  ship  drawn  directly  over  the 
anchor  is  apeek  :  when  the  fore-stay  and  cable  form  a  line, 
it  is  short  stay  apeek',  when  in  a  line  with  the  mainstay, 
long  stay  apeek.  1836  HEAD  Home  Tour  101,  I  perceived 
him  to  be  what  is  technically  called  'a  *short  stepper'. 
1596  DRAYTON  (title)  The  Tragical!  Legend  of  Robert  Duke 
of  Normandye  surnamed  *Short  Thighe.  1711  SHAFTESB. 
Charac,  III.  302  They.. being  necessitated  tnus  to  become 
*Short-  thinkers,  are  contented  to  go  no  further  than  they  are 
led  by  those  to  whom.,  they  apply  themselves  for  Cure  and 
Comfort.  1883  MRS.  A.  E.  BARR  in  Chr.  Union  22  Nov., 
A  '  "short-timer '  is  a  child  who  works  half  the  day  at  the 
mill.  1869  Act  32  <$•  33  Viet.  c.  42  §  i  fnarg.,  "Short-title. 
This  Act  may  be  cited.. as  The  Irish  Church  Act,  1869. 
1892  Act  55  Viet.  c.  10  §  2  The  Short  Titles  Act,  1892.  1686 
Lond.Gaz.  No.  2188/4  Lost.., a  'short  turn  Waggon.  1590 
SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  46  Collars,  light  and  *short 
wasted  cuirasses  and  backes.  1592  NASHE  Strange  Neives 
M  i  b,  This  thy  short-wasted  Pamphlet.  1756  C.  SMART 
tr.  Horace^  Sat.  i.  ii.  (1826)  II.  21  But.. she  is  low-hipped, 
short-waisted  [L.  bnrvi  latere},  with  a  long  nose,  and  a 
splay.foot.  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  Ix,  The  *short-warp— 
the  rope  which  is  immediately  connected  with  the  harpoon. 
1545  RAYNALD  Byrth  Mankynde  116  The  cough:  and 
distillation  of  the  heade :  *short  wyndynesse  [etc.].  1562 
TURNF-R  Baths  8b,  They  are  good. .for  shortwindines. 
1865  Daily  Tel.  22  Aug.  6/5  The  bullocks'  half  of  the  square 
..is  divided  *shortwise,  by  the  wooden  barriers  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  1477  NORTON  Ordin.  Alch.  vi.  in  Ashm.  93 
All  *short-witted  Men  and  mutable,  a  1656  HALES  Golden 
Rem.  (1688)  255  Piety  doth  not  require  at  our  hands,  that 
we  should  be  either  short-witted  or  beggerly.  1809-10  COLE- 
RIDGE Friend  (1865)  9  The  more  pitiable  asthma  of  a  short- 
witted  intellect. 

b.  In  names  of  animals,  as  short  bill,  a  Brazilian 
bird,  Phibalura  Jiavirostris ;  short  diodon,  a 
species  of  sunfish,  Cephalus  brevis ;  short-hair,  one 
of  a  breed  of  short-haired  cats  ;  also  attrib. ;  short- 
head,  a  name  given  by  sailors  to  the  young  of  the 
whale ;  short-sheep,  a  name  given  to  a  short- 
woolled  sheep  of  the  black-faced  Scotch  variety ; 
short-tail,  (a)  a  bird  of  the  genus  Pitta  ;  {b}  a 
name  given  to  a  small  family  of  snakes,  Tortricidse, 
found  in  India  and  America ;  short-wing,  a 
diving  bird  of  the  group  Brachypteri. 

1820-1  SWAINSON  Zool.  lllustr.  i.  PI.  31  Phibalura  cristata. 
Crested  *Shortbill.  1776  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  III.  115 
*Short  Diodon. . .  Sun-fish,  from  Loo.  1903  Ladies  Field 
7  Nov.  347/1  Woodkirk  Prince  was  pronounced  the  best 


they  are  called  *Short  heads,  they  are  very  fat.  1805 
FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  II.  155  The  black-faced  sheep  are 
short-legged,  [etc.J.  Hence  they  are  often  called  "short  sheep, 


1792  tr.  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  111-373  The  *Shprt  Tail 
1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT  A  Him.  Life  395  The  Short-tails  are  a 
small  family  [Tortricidae},  the  species  of  which  are  about 
six  in  number.  1839  JERDON  in  Madras  Jrnl.  Lit.  fy  Sci. 
X.  250  Black-headed  *short  wing.  1865  T.  R.  JONES  yt»im. 
Creation  459  The  Short-wings  (Brachyptercs)  exhibit  con- 
siderable relationship  with  the  Water-hens. 

c.  In  names  of  plants  or  vegetable  products,  as 
f  short-neck,  a  variety  of  pear  having  a  rounded 
form  ;  f  short-shank,  t  -start,  a  variety  of  apple 
having  a  short  stalk  (so  short-started  &&}?)  ;  short- 
top,  a  kind  of  radish;  also  attrib*\    (so  short- 
topped  w§.}. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  295  The  Rosewater  Pear, 
the  *Shortneck,  so  called  from  the  shortness  of  its  Form  and 
Tail  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Cour-6endut  Pomtne  de  covr-pendu, 
the  'short-start,  or  *short-snanke ;  (an  excellent  apple). 
1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  204  The  Short-start,  the 
Chesnut  Apple,  and  the  Great  Belly  are  in  many  Places 
Apples  of  esteem.  1600  SURFLBT  Country  Farm  \.  xii.  56 
After  the  head  beginneth  to  be  ill,  to  eate  one  or  two  *short 
started  apples,  or  some  bitter  almonds.  1786  ABERCROMBIE 
Card.  Assist.  Dec.  335  Radishes. — sow  a  few  early  *short- 
tops.  Ibid.  Jan.  6  Radishes— sow  early  short-top  kinds  on 
warm  borders,  in  open  weather.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban 
Hort.  653  The  'short-topped  scarlet  [radish]  is  the  best  for 
a  cottage  garden. 

d.  In  Cricket :  short  ball,  a  ball  which  pitches 
short  of  a  length  (see  LENGTH  sb.  10) ;  short  hit, 
a  ball  which  when  hit  does  not  travel  far  from  the 
wicket ;  short  leg  (see  LEG  sb.  6  c) ;  short  notch 
«  short  run  (b) ;  short  pitch,  the  pitch  of  a  short 
ball  (q.  v.) ;  short  run  (a}  a  run  made  when  the 
ball  does  not  travel  far  enough  to  give  time  for  an 
easy   run  ;   (d)  a  run  which  does  not  count   by 
reason  of  a  batsman  not  having  technically  com- 
pleted  the   run  ;   short  runner,  one   skilled  in 
making  short  runs  (sense  a) ;  short  slip  (see  SLIP 
;£.3   14).      In  Base-ball :    short   fielder,    short 
stop  (see  quots.)* 

1911  Encycl.  Sport.  (Cricket)  I.  495/2  *Short  ball,  a  ball 
which  pitches  too  far  from  the  batsman  to  be  a  good  length. 
1874  H.  CHADWICK  Base  Ball  Man.  27  The  'Short  Fielders. 
In  the  present  position  of  the  game  there  is  but  one  ^short- 
stop', and  he  stands  to  the  left  of  the  in-field  between  the 
second  and  third  base  positions.  Ultimately  however,  a 
'  right-short '  will  be  introduced.  1833  NYREN  Young 
Cricketer's  Tutor  (1902)  76-7  John  Small.. was  the  best 
"short-runner  of  his  day,  and  indeed  I  believe  him  to  have 
been  the  first  who  turned  the  *short  hits  to  account.  His 
decision  was  as  prompt  as  his  eye  was  accurate  in  calculating 
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a  short  run.  1774  Laws  of  Cricket  in  Lilly  white  Scores  $ 
Biogr.  (1862)  I.  17  If  the  strikers  run  a  *short  notch,  the 
Umpire  must  call  No  Notch.  1877  Box  Eng.  Game  Cricket 
457  *  Short  Pitch^  in  this  the  ball  has  a  greater  parabola 
than  the  half  volley.  1830  Laws  of  Cricket  in  Nyren 
Young  Cricketer's  Tutor  (1902)  23  If  the  striker  run  a 
*short  run, the  umpire  must  call  '  One  short'.  1874  *Short- 
stop  [see  short-fielder}.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  406/2 
Latterly  [at  Base-ball],  an  additional  man  has  been  intro- 
duced as  right  *short-stop.  Ibid.  407/2  The  catcher,  pitcher, 
first  and  third  basemen,  and  short-stop  comprise  the  in- 
field ;  the  remainder  the  out-field. 

e.  Cotnin.,  as  short  bill,  a  bill  having  less  than 
ten  days  to  run ;  short-exchange,  exchange 
having  a  short  time  (commonly  thirty  days  or  less) 
to  run  ;  also  the  rate  for  collecting  short  bills ; 
short-loan,  a  loan  repayable  at  an  early  date  ; 
short-money,  money  to  borrow  or  to  lend  upon 
short-time  loans ;  short-paper,  short  bills ;  short- 
payment,  payment  at  any  early  date  after  the 
completion  of  a  transaction ;  short  price,  a  low 
price  (in  Betting^  low  odds). 

1808  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  II.  v.  175, 1  will  get  him 
a  *short  bill  for  the  copy-money  the  moment  Constable 
returns.  1861  GOSCHEN  For.  Exch.  86  The  discount,  which 
has  to  be  deducted  from  the  long  bill  before  it  can  become 
equally  available  with  the  short  bill.  1913  Times  19  Dec. 
16/4  The  Bank  of  England,  which  did  a  fairly  large  business 
in  short  bills  at  the  official  minimum.  1866  CRUMP  Banking 
vii.  154  Between  Paris  and  London  the  *short  exchange  is 


Truth  23  Feb.  477/2  Short  money  is  quoted  at  from  i 
per  cent.  1912  Times  19  Dec.  19/5  Sterling  exchange  has 
ruled  strong  for  *short  paper  at  20  to  35  points  advance  in 
posted  rates.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  loOct.  13/2  Corn  for 
long  payments;  bread  for  *short  payments.  1638  COTTON 
Tower  Rec.  15  Security  of  payment  at  a  long  day  and  a 
*short  price.  1856  H.  H.  DIXON  Post  %  Paddock  viii.  126 
He  was  a  fine  large  horse .  .and  was  purchased  as  a  yearling, 
for  a  short  price.  1885  Field  7  Feb.  157/2  Although  quoted 
at  so  short  a  price,  Mineral  Water  [a  greyhound]  has  not 
been  backed  by  his  owner. 
B.  Quasi-J^.  and  sbt 
I.  The  neuter  adj.  used  absol. 

1.  With  prepositions,  forming  adverbial  phrases. 
a.  Inshort(a\$oSc..^atshort}:  briefly, concisely. 
From  the  i8th  c.  onwards  used  only  as  parenthetical 
phrase,  introducing  or  accompanying  a  summary 
statement  of  what  has  been  previously  said,  f  In 
short  and  plain  :  briefly  and  plainly. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  521  He  tolde  him  point  for 
point,  in  short  and  playn.  1513  DOUGLAS  s£»fis  xi.  x.  79 
I'hus  said  he,  and  with  sic  wordis  at  schorl  Mesapus  to  the 
fycht  he  did  exhort.  1556  LAUDER  Tractate  266  Alt  schorte, 
ge  daylie  do  aduert  To  serue  sour  God  with  faithfull  hert. 
1575  BADGER  in  Gascoigne's  Kenehvorth  Castle  Wks.  1910 
II.  93  Though  haste  say  on,  let  sute  obtaine  some  stay,.. 
While  that  in  short  my  state  1  doe  display.  1660  HARROW 
Euclid  Pref.  (1714)  i,  I  shall  here  explain  it  to  you  in  short. 
1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  v.  i,  Upon  philosophical  Disquisitions 
or  Experiments,  or  (in  short)  upon  some  such  other  thing  as 
seems  extrinsecal  to  the  Doctrine  that  is  according  to  Godli- 
ness. 1666  CVtss  OF  WARWICK  Diary  19  Aug.,  I  overslept 
myself  in  the  morning,  and  was  fain  only  in  short  to  recom- 
mend myself  to  God  for  that  day.  1690  W.  WALKER 
Idiomat.  Anglo- Lat.  413,  I  shall  not  think  much  to  tell  you 
in  short  what  I  think.  I748CHESTERF.  Let.  to  Son  17  May, 
And,  in  short,  [they]  put  themselves  in  every  attitude  but 
the  right.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Fr.  Wines  $  Pol.  iv.  61 
These  were,  in  short,  the  Orleans  mob.  1846  DICKENS 
Cricket  on  Hearth  ii,  The  Blind  Girl.. never  knew  that 
Tackleton  was  Tackleton,  in  short.  1847  C.  BRONTB  Jane 
Eyre  xi,  Nothing  in  short  was  wanting  to  complete  the  beau 
ideal  of  domestic  comfort.  1907  J.  A.  HODGES  Elew.  Photogr. 
(ed.  6)  13  In  short,  my  object  is  to  instruct  those  who  desire 
to  become  photographers. 

•fr  b.  In  short  (?  also  Sc.  at  short)  :  in  a  short 
time,  quickly.  Obs.  (The  Sc.  example  may  belong 
to  a.) 

1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  \\.  xli.  82  Ouhen  nahoipeof  reskew 
at  schort  is,  My  purpose  I  left,  obeyand  destanye.  Ibid. 
in.  ix.  36  Gif  that  I  perishe  it  is  )it  sum  confort  That  I  of 
mennis  handis  deis  at  schort.  c  1550  ROLLAND  Crt,  Venus 
in.  584  His  kin  and  freindis,and  Father  but  mercieWasput 
at  schort  till  extermlnioun.  1560  —  Seven  Sages  12  And  sa 
at  schort  the  barne  delyuerit  he.  1599  SIR  J.  HAHINGTON 
Nugx  Ant.  (1804)  I.  276  For  want  of  th'  artillerie,  whiche 
coulde  not  arrive  in  shorte,  the  same  beinge  onlie  drawen  by 
the  force  of  menne. 

c.  For  short :  as  an  abbreviation. 

a  1845  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.^  Blasphemer's  Warning, 
Father  Dick— so  they  called  him  for  short.  1870  J.  WHITE 
Sk.  America  284  He's  Attorney-general  for  Colorado,  and 
we  call  him  'general '  for  short.  1896  MRS.  HUNGKKFORD 
Lonely  Girl  i,  Carrig  Castle— The  Castle,  as  it  is  called  ( for 
shcrt  by  the  peasantry. 

2.  The  short :  the  total,  the  result,  upshot ;  a 
brief  summing  up  of  something  which  has  been 
previously  explained  in  full.  Now  only  dial.  (Cf. 
the  long  and  the  shorty  LONG  sb.  3).  t  Short  is : 
'  to  speak  briefly  *,  *  the  short  of  the  matter  is '. 

a  1586  Answ.  to  Cart-wright  2  This  is  the  short  of  M. 
Harrisons  longer  discourse.  1607  S.  COLLINS  Serin.  (1608) 
1 81  The  short  of  it  is,  my  deere  brethren,  though  the  Papists 
bee  troublesome,  yet  the  Puritans  must  not  looke  to  goe 
vncontrolled.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  f^,  cccxliii, 
Short  is:  the  Sheriffe  of  Yorkeshire  by  his  Power  Attach 't 
the  Earle  if  it  may  be  exprest  Soe,  to  his  Office.  1674  Govt. 
Tongue  viiu  147  The  short  is,  wherever  this  game  is  plaied 
there  isalwaiesafooliiuhecase.  x694NoRRisA*<^7.  Locke's 
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Hum.  Underst.,  etc.  51  The  short  of  Mr.  Lock's  reasoning 
in  that  part  is  this  [which  follows],  a  1761  LAW  Com/. 
Weary  Pilgrim  (1809)  75  The  short  is  this  :  the  kingdom  of 
self  is  the  fall  of  man.  1777  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  XI.  398 
The  short  of  the  matter  is  this.  1804  M.  CUTLER  in  Life, 
etc.  (:883)II.  162  This  is  the  short  of  the  story.  1874  L.  CARR 
Jnd.  Gwynne  I.  v.  165  The  short  on  it's  this. 

3.  Phr.   To  draw  short  and  long :  to  draw  lots 
by  means  of  straws,  etc.  of  different  lengths. 

1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  287  We  shared  the  spoil 
by  drawing  short  and  long, 
II.  sb. 

4.  Something  that  is  short. 

t  a.  Mus.  A  short  note.  Short  and  long  (see 
quot.  1597).  Obs. 

1591  COCKAINE  Treat.  Hunting  (Roxb.)  D  3  b,  To  blow  to 
seeke.  Two  windes  :  The  first  along  and  a  short,  the  second 
a  long.  Ibid.  D  4  b,  One  short  contemeth  three  quauers. 
1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  78  The  first  is  called  short  and 
long,  when  we  make  one  note  alone  and  then  two  of  the 
same  kinde  bound  togither,  and  then  another  alone. 

fb.  Dancing.  A  short  step.   Obs. 
a  1652    BROME  City  Wit  iv.  i,  Your  traverses,  Slidings, 
..Closings,  Openings,  Shorts,  Turns,  Pacings,  Gracings. 

c.  Prosody.     A    short   syllable.      Longs    and 
shorts  :  see  LONG  sb.  5. 

a  1795  S.  BISHOP  Poet.  Wks,  (1796)  II.  194  With  longs  and 
with  shorts  all  our  heads  are  so  full.  1837  C.  P.  BROWN 
Sanscrit  Prosody  3  A  foot  of  four  shorts. 

d.  ?The  narrow  part  (of  a  boat). 

1800  Hull  Advertiser  15  Nov.  4/3,  I . .  tied  them  round  the 
short  of  the  boat. 

e.  Electr.   =  SHORT  CIRCUIT.   (Cf.  SHORT  ^.2). 

1906  Daily  News  27  Jan.  7/5  Intechnical  language, there 
was  a  'short '.  1909  Installation  News  III.  80/1  Strange 
to  say,  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  dead  short  to  occur  on  a 
good  earthed  pipe  system. 

1  Neat  spirits:  ••  '  something  short'(see  A.  I4a). 

x8»3  Grose's  Diet.  Vulgar  T.  (ed.  Egan),  Short,  a  dram 
unlengthened  by  water.  '  I'll  take  a  drop  of  short '.  1831 
MAVHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  52  Saveloys,  with  a  pint  of  beer, 
ora  glass  of  '  short '  (neat  gin)  is  with  them  another  common 
week-day  dinner.  1898  HENLEY  Lond.  Types,  Bus-driver, 
He  arrogates  a  special  taste  in  short. 

g.  A  contraction  of  a  name.     ?  nonce-use. 

1885  AtJienxum  31  Oct.  567/3  *  Nuttie  *  may  be  a  local 
contraction  for  'Ursula*,  though  we  should  hardly  have 
supposed  that  the  name  was  common  enough.. to  have  its 
own  'short '. 

5.  Cornm.  A  broker  who  sells  more  stock  than 
he  has  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of  sale,  intending    i 
to  take  advantage  of  a  possible  drop  in  prices  to 
obtain  the  remainder. 

1881  Chicago  Times  4  June,  The  May  deal  in  white  mixed 
[corn]  is  not  yet  settled,  the  shorts  refusing  to  pay  the  closing 
price.  1891  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  27  Nov.  6/4  Some  outside 
short  was  badly  rattled.  1913  Daily  Mail  31  Mar.  3/5  A 
sharp  'squeeze  of  shorts  in  March  contracts  by  spot  houses. 

6.  In  various  uses  of  the  //. 

a.  A  mixture  of  the  bran  and  coarse  part  of  meal. 
1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  402  Neither  grains  (drains),  peas, 

barley,  gurgins  (shorts),,  .grew  thereon.  1793  WASHINGTON 
Let.  Writ.  1891  XII.  389  Now,  if  the  midhngs,  ship  stuff, 
shorts  and  bran  does  not  amount  to  this  difference,  all  short 
of  it  is  loss.  1856  P.  THOMPSON  Hist.  Boston  722  Shorts^ 
the  finer  sort  of  bran  left  in  coarse  flour.  1868  Rep.  U.  S. 
Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)439  Poor  pastures,  poor  meadows, 
hay,  and  a  few  snorts  or  cob-meal. 

b.  Rope-making.  *  The  toppings  and  tailings  of 
hemp,  which  are  dressed  for  bolt-ropes  [etc.].  .  . 
The  term  is  also  employed  to  denote  the  distinction 
between  the  long  hemp,  used  in  making  staple-ropes    i 
and  inferior  hemp*  (Crabb  Technol.  Diet.  1823). 

c  1790  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VI.  175/1  A  large  machine  for 
spinning  shorts  or  backens  into  candlewicks. 
O.  Short  whist.    (See  WHIST  sb.} 

1825!'.  HOOK  Sayings  Sen  u.  Man  of  Many  Fr.  II.  9  It 
was  suggested  that  a  rubber  of  shorts  would  be  extremely    , 
seasonable,    a  1874  Po$.  A  uthor's  Miseries  in  Casq.  Lit.  V.     | 
109/2  My  father-in-law  abhors  me  because  I  play  shorts. 

d.  Knee-breeches,       small-clothes.       Rowing 
shorts :  short  drawers  worn  by  oarsmen  ;  similarly 

football  shorts. 

1826  DISRAELI  Vrv.  Grey  \.  iii.  7  Another,  .wanted  to  act 
the  ghost,  which  he  proposed  doing  in  white  shorts  and  a 
nightcap.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xlvii,  The  gentleman  who 
condescended  to  appear  in  plush  shorts  and  cottons  for  a 
quarterly  stipend.  1859  Habits  ofGd.  Society  iii.  150  You 
may  dress  like  a  bargee,  in  shorts  and  grey  stockings.  1865 
P'CESS.  ALICE  Mern.  ^  June  (1884)  100  Uncle  Louis  received 
us  in  shorts  !  1913  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  520, 1 .  .stood  outside 
in  football  'shorts  ',  nailed  boots  and  sweater. 

e.  Short  clothes. 

1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  iii,  Six  months  passed  in  these 
innocent  amusements,  and  then  he  [the  baby]  was  put  into 
shorts. 

f.  Cuttings  of  tobacco. 

1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  xv,  Two  penn'orth  of  pigtail 
and  a  paper  of  shorts.  1883  DODGE  in  Rep.  IO/A  Census  U.  S. 
III.  iv.  27  When  a  manufacturer  desires  to  sell  his  shorts, 
clippings,  [etc.]. .to  another  manufacturer,  he  is  required  to 
apply  to  the  collector.. stating.. the  kind  and  quality  of 
tobacco  he  wishes  to  sell. 

g.  What  is 'short 'or  lacking,  (a]  Printing.  *  The 
copies  that  have  been  or  should  be  reprinted  to 
make    full    a    deficient    edition*    (Cent.    Viet.). 
(6)  That  amount  of  stock  which  a  broker  who '  sells 
short '  needs  to  cover  his  deficiency,    (c)  Mining. 
(See  quot.  1886.) 

1886    BARROWMAN   Sc.   Mining    Terms   60  Shorts,  term 
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applied  to  the  amount  that  the  sum  of  Lordships  in  one  year 
is  under  the  minimum  or  fixed  rent  payable.    1901  Mitnscy's 
Mag.  XXV.   433  He  could  easily  take  in  his  shorts  at 
seventy -five. 
C.  adv. 

1.  Of  a  manner  of  speaking :  Briefly,  concisely, 
curtly.  Now  rare  in  educated  prose  use. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8347  Bot  elles  scilwisli  and  scort  he  laid 
bat  him  lai  apon  hert.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Trvylus  iv.  890  This, 
shorte  and  pleyne,  ^effect  of  my  message.  1575  GASCOIGNE 
Ktnelwort/t  Castle  i.  L  Wks.  1910  II.  108  Then  Kngistes 
lande  as  Chronicles  do  write  Now  Kngland  short,  a  land  of 
worthy  fame.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdai's  Brit.  (1637)  277 
Bistleham,  now  called  short,  Bisham.  1681  R.  L'ESTHANGE 
Tully's  Offices  96  Now  to  speak  short  and  plain,  a  1715 
BURNET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  328  He  spoke  short,  but  with 
life.  1719  G.  ADAMS  tr.  Sophocles,  Oedip.  Colon,  u.  ii.  II. 
121  How  short  and  seasonable  thou  speakest  this?  1859 
TENNYSON  Elaine  882  Then  if  the  maiden  ..  spoke,  he 
answer 'd  not,  Or  short  or  coldly. 

1 2.  To  set  short  by,  to  tell  short  of:  to  hold  in 
low  estimation.  Obs. 

1377  [see  SET  v.  91  e].  1399  LANGL,  Rich.  Redeles  in.  194 
For  wolde  they..dryve  put  the  dagges  and  all  the  Duche 
cotis,  And  sette  hem  a-side,  and  scorteof  hem  telle. 

3.  a.  For  a  brief  while.     Obs.  in  the  positive. 
1611  MUKE  Misc.  Poems  i.  54  Lyk  to  a  blooming  meadow, 

Quhose  pryd  doth  schorl  remaine.  c  1730  RAMSAY  Wyfe  of 
Aii'.'hterwuchty  i,  But  schort  the  ^lorm  wald  let  him  stay. 
1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  307  Resinous  woods,  like  the 
pine,  last  much  shorter  than  the  oak. 

fb.  In  a  brief  space  of  time,  soon.  Obs. 
1556  LAUDER  Tractate  30  Xhir  kyngs  yai  ar  bot  kyngs  of 
bane;  And  schort  wyl  heir  yare  tyme  be  gane,  1590  .W^V. 
Poems  Reform,  xix.  47  With  schot  of  gunne  yni  murdreist 
him  fra  hand,  Schort  ouer  twa  yeiris  quhen  he  had  rung  in 
deid.  1643  Orkney  Witch  Trial  in  Abbots  ford  Club  Mi  seel  I. 
I.  178  And  shortefter,  the  said  Annabell  Murray  contractit 
ane  lingring  disease. 

4.  In  various  uses  relating  to  size   or  distance  : 
With  short  garments,  appendages,  etc. ;  to  a  short 
distance. 

1706  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  4212/4  When  he  trots  out  he  over- 
slips,  and  is  shod  short  before  for  it.  1847  Infantry  Man. 
(1854)  8  On  the  words  Step  Short, . .  each  recruit  will  step  as 
far  as  the  ball  of  his  toe,  and  no  farther.  4:1850  Rttdim. 
jVavz£.(Weale)i53The.  .boltsaredrivensbort.  xSSyGuNTER 
Mr.  Barnes  xi.  76  A  plain,  round-faced  girl . .  big  enough  to 
be  sixteen,  and  dressed  short  enough  to  be  eleven. 

b.  To  break,  snap  (etc.)  short  (off} :  to  break 
straight  across,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  beyond  the 
plane  of  fracture ;  to  break  off  close  to  the  point 
of  attachment. 

1679  MOXON  Mec/t.  Exerc.  vii.  124  It  may  cut  or  brake  it 
short  asunder.  ^txjSiKELE  Tatler  No.  48  P2,  I.,  pretended 
that  I  had  broken  my  Wooden-Leg.. but  I  snap'd  it  short 
off  on  purpose.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson's  Voy.  145 
The  Gloucester's. .  Fore -top- mast  broke  short.  1790  BUKKE 
Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  1808  V.  401  This  weapon  will  snap  short. 
1850  SCORESBY  Cheever's  Whalem.  Adv.  xii.  (1859)  178  His 
first  effort  broke  it  short  at  the  lock.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN 
Afr.  Hunting  vi.  212  He  broke  almost  every_  tooth  short  off 
upon  this  chain,  in  his  furious  efforts  to  bite  it  through. 
1865  MILTON  &  CHEADLE  N.-W.  Passage  by  Land\\,  (1867) 
31  We.  .saw.. great  trees  blown  down,  or  trunks  snapped 
short  off.  1898  Blaekw.  Mag.  Jan.  17  Her  wheel  stood  in 
the  corner  with  the  thread  snapped  short  in  the  heck. 

5.  Abruptly,   suddenly  :   esp.  in   phrase  to  turn 
short  (round}. 

1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  24  Dogs..drinke  running 
[in  the  Nile]  lest  they  bee  snapte  short  for  a  pray  too  Croco- 
diles.  £1643  LD.  HERBERT  Autobiog.  (1824)  83  Finding  that 
I  had  almost  overtook  him,  he  turned  short,  1666  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  55/4  The  wind  coming  short  upon  them  off  of 
Scheveling,  they  were  forced  to  put  back.  1707  MORTIMER 
Huso.  (1721)  I.  360  Such  Waggons  as  seldom  have  occasion 
to  turn  short,  as  Carriers  Waggons,  and  such  like.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  xii,  Bertram  turned  short  round  upon  Glossin 
at  the  distance  of  two  yards  only.  1841  DICKENS  Barn. 
Rudee  xl, '  You  catch  me  up  so  very  short.'  _  '  You  will  be 
caugnt  up  much  shorter,  my  good  friend — infinitely  shorter- 
one  of  these  days.'  1888  BURGON  Lives  izGd.  Men  I.  iv.  434 
After  a  considerable  pause,  the  Provost  turned  short  round. 
b.  To  take  (a  person)  short,  (a)  To  take  by 
surprise,  at  a  disadvantage  ;  to  come  suddenly  upon. 
rarely -with  up.  Often.Mz«/.  of  wind  or  bad  weather. 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1560)  100  He  spent  once  a  groate 
at  good  ale,  being  forced  through  companie,  and  taken 
short  at  his  worde.  1584  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  u.  77  b,  They 
were  suddenly  surprised  and  taken  short  by  a  company  of 
little  dwarfes.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  2  Mace.  viii.  26  But  they 
returned  being  taken  short  with  the  time.  1691  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  2674/4  The  Wind  taking  them  short,  .they  came  to  an 
Anchor  in  Torbay.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  II.  i.  ii.  10 
[He]  was  taken  short  after  dinner,  and  died  in  his  chair  !  1818 
COBBETT  Pol.  Rtg.  XXXIII.  302  Our  Prince  Regent  has  his 
chaplains.. amounting  to  several  scores  in  number;  so  that 
he  can  never  be  at  a  loss.  He  can  never  be  taken  short.  1823 
New  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  113/1  They  may  have  been  taken 
short  by  the  climate  before  reaching  the  Pacific.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickw.  Iii,  I  wos  took  up  wery  short  by  this,  Sarnivel. 
1890  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  s.  v.,  To  oe  taken  short  Icolloq.), 
to  be  pressed  with  the  need  of  evacuation  of  feces. 

(o)  To  interrupt  with  a  reply ;  not  to  allow  to 
complete  his  speech  or  offer  explanations.  Often 
with  up. 


. 

1565  JEWEL  Kef  1.  Harding  (161 1)  228  If  M.  Harding  had 
not  taken  S.  Ambrose  vp  so  short,  by  the  words  that  immedi- 
ately follow,  he  might  well  haue  knowen  his  meaning.  1586 
STANYHUKST  Descr.  Irel.  ii.  17  in  llolinshtd.  Sir,  you  take 
me  verie  short.  01647  PETTE  in  Arcnxologia\ll.  257" 
majesty,  taking  it  ill  that  my  lord  should  (etc.).. took  him 
short  with  a  sharp  reprehension.  1711  ADDISON  ^>fect. 
No.  34  T  3  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  took  him  up  short.  1815 


<  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxv,  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  take  me  so  very 
short.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  iv.  xiii,  '  But  bless  ye,  my 
beauty  !'  cried  Mrs.  Boffin,  taking  him  up  short  at  this  point. 

t  6.  At  close  quarters,  closely,  tightly.  To  fight 
short :  to  engage  in  a  hand  to  hand  struggle.  To 
ride  short',  to  ride  with  a  tight  rein.  Obs. 

a  1530  J.  HEYWOOD  Play  of  JKtfMi'r(llrandl)  487  Byrlady 
these  knauys  muste  be  tyed  shorter.  1600  HOLLAND  Lh>y 
vii.  x.  255  A  light  footman's  shield  he  takes  unto  him,  and 
a  Spanish  blade  by  his  side,  as  being  more  handsome  to  tight 
short  and  close.  1689  T.  R.  I'iew  Govt.  Europe  54  They 
undertook  likewise  to  loosen  his  power,  or  tye  it  up  short. 
(11700  EVELYN  Diary  24  Jan.  1682,  They  [Moors]  rid  very 
short,  and  could  stand  upright  at  full  speede. 

f  b.  To  hold  or  keep  (a  person)  short  f  —  F.  tenir 
court]  :  to  press  (him)  hard  in  a  contest ;  to  keep 
rigidly  confined  or  under  strict  discipline  ;  to  keep 
from  something  ;  in  later  use,  to  keep  (a  horse) 
tightly  reined  in.  Obs. 

c  1425  ?LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1307  '  Kepe  hym  short', 
he  seyde,  '  tyll  hys  lust  be  spent.1  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
ix.  xxx.  385  And  euer  sir  tristram  held  iliem  pas.syni^e  shurte, 
and  euer  sir  Bleoberys  was  passynge  besy  vpon  .syre  Tris- 
tram. 1530  PALSGH.  597/2  Lelte  men  holde  hym  very  shorte. 
.  .If  youth  benat  kepte  shone  it  wyll  be  marred  anone.  1565 
Cooi'KH  Thesauriis^Cohibeo,  .  tokcepeshorle.  I568GRAFTON 
Chron,  II.  12  The  king  helde  them  so  short,  that  in  processe 
of  tyme  they  were  fame  to  yelde.  1581  PETIIE  Guazzo's 
Civ.  Convers.  (1586)  131  b,  They  perswade  themselues,  that 
if  they  doe  not  keepe  them  [their  wives]  short,  they  keep 
them  not  as  they  ought  to  doe.  1600  SLRKLET  Country 
Farm  Table,  Girles  must  be  kept  short.  1632  BP.  HALL 
Hard  Tt'.rts  Luke  vi.  25  The  time  shall  come  wherein  ye 
shall  bee  held  short  of  all  worldly  comforts.  1674  FLAVEL 
Hu$l>.  Sfirit.  iii.  216  Oxen  for  use  are  daily  yoaked  and 
kept  short,  whilst  those  that  are  designed  for  the  Gambles 
are  let  loose  to  feed  at  pleasure.  1792  OSHAI.DISTONE  l-rit. 
Sfortsm.  416  When  your  hor^e  attempts  to  be  vicious.. hold 
him  very  short. 

7.  On  the  hither  side  of  the  point  aimed  at  or 
contemplated.    Also,  flagging  behind,  in  the  rear 

;  (of}.  Const,  of.  t  To  lie  short :  to  pass  the  night 
at  a  place  short  of  one's  journey's  end. 

^1588  in  Defeat  Sp.  Anmida  [Navy  Rec.  Soc.)  I.  13  The 
next  morning. .there  was  a  great  galieun  of  the  Spaniards 
short  of  her  company  to  the  southwards.  1634  SIR  T. 
HEHHEHT  Trar.  67  Three  miles  short  of  the  great  Citie. 
1644  SYMONDS  Diary  iCamden;  49  The  foot  army  lay  short 
of  the  hill  all  night.  1669  STUHMY  Mariner's  Mug.  i.  ii.  14 
Coming  to  the  same  Point  and  Degree  where  she  [the  moon] 
'  was  in  Conjunction  with  the  Sun  last,  she  U  short  of  the 
Sun.  1676  MARVELL  Mr.  Sutirke  24  Another  Kxposer.. 
would  rather  have  turn'd  out  of  the  Road,  and  lay'd  short 
all  night  somewhere  by  the  way.  1684  NOKRIS  Poems  35 
|  I'm  flush'd  with  silent  joy,  and  smile  to  see  The  Shafts 
of  Fortune  still  drop  short  of  me.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  A. 
India*!?.  130  He  met  me. .  in  a  Garden  short  of  ihe  Town. 
1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  21  He  came  to  an 
anchor  short  of  us.  1751  ELIZA  HAYWOOD  Betsy  Thoughtless 
IV.  309  He  had  lain  the  night  before  eiyht  miles  >hort  of 
Sir  Ralph's  seat.  1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVIII.  180  Ford 
frequently  hit  short.  1862  Chamh.  Enc^cl.  III.  320/1 
Misconception  of  this  may  lead  to  overthrowing  the  ball, 
or  throwing  it  short.  1855  KINGSLEY  It'estw.  Ho',  xiv, 
There's  not  such  a  piece  in  London  ;..nor  short  of  Calicut, 
where  it  came  from.  1888  Daily  AV«w  7  Sept.  5/2  The 
trout  has  '  risen  short '. 

b.  To  fall  short  (of}  :  see  FALL  v.  96,  97. 
Hence  falling  diort}  a  failure  in  attainment,  a 
deficiency. 

a  1680  T.  GOODWIN  Corf.  Ch.  Christ  vi.  xii.  Wks.  1697 
i  IV.  iv.  402  His  Disciples. .had. .great  fallings  short.  1856 
j  MRS.  BROWNING  Attr.  Leigh  ix.  Poet.  Wks.  (1904)  530/1 
!  Shine  out  for  two,  Aurora,  and  fulfil  My  falling-short  that 

C.  To  stop  short  of:  not  to  go  the  length  of 
(some  extreme  action). 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xii,  I  had  but  just  stopped  .short  of 
insulting   the  beautiful,  .being  by  whom  it  was  proffered. 
1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  vii,  But  stop  short  of  any  com- 
[    punction  for  the  people  who  would  lose  the  same. 

8.  To  come  short,    t  &•  To  arrive  too  late.    To 
'.    come  short  of:  to  arrive  too  late  for,  or  later  than. 

1569  W.  FORRFST  Joseph  i.  in  Grisild  the  Second  (Rox\>.) 
I     167  To  aske  their  [sc.  Gower  and  Chaucer's]  counsaylles  I 
'    came  all  to  shorte.   1507  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  116  Remem- 
bring  that  this  morning..  I   hied   me  out  thinking  that  if 
I  had  staied  for  you,  I  should  haue  come  short.    1646  SUCK- 
LING Aglaura  v.  i,  After't,  like  a  man  that's  come  too  short 
o'  th'  ship  And's  left  behind  upon  the  land.     1688  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  177/1  If  any  [Monk]  come  short  to  Prayers 
or  his  Meat,  he  is  to  stand  apart  by  himself, 

t  b.  To  be  *  taken  short ',  be  taken  by  surprise. 

ci6nCHAPMAN  AW  v.  553  Lions..  Rush  out,  and  prey  on 

sheepe,  Steeres,  Oxen  ;  and  destroy  mens  stals,  so  long  that 

they  come  short,  And  by  the  Owners  stecle  are  slaine. 

O.  To  be  imperfect  or  inadequate. 

'579  w-  WILKINSON  Confut.  Fain.  Loi-c  B  i  b.  They  will 

all  comme   to  short  in  their  reconing.     1580  PUTTKMMM 

I    Engl.  Poesie  in.  ix.  (Arb.)  169,  I  consider,  .how  short  the 

!     Latines  come  to  expresse  manic  of  the   Greeke  originals. 

1601  SHAKS.  Al?s  Well  v.  iii.   176  Your  reputation  comes 

too  short  for  my  daughter,  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  iv.  $  12.  23  In  arts  Mechanical!, 

the  first  deuiser  corns  shortest,  and  time  addeth  and  per- 

fecteth.   1677  MILTON/*.  L.  vni.  414  Toattaine  The  highlh 

and  depth  of  thy  Eternal  wayes  All  human  thoughts  come 

short,  Supream  of  things.     1690  LOCKK  Hum.  Undent,  u. 

xi.  {  ii  A  faculty  which  we  see  Beasts  come  short  in.     1881 

j    JOWETT  Thncyd.  1. 121  Even  those  who  come  short  in  other 

j    ways  may  justly  plead  the  valour  with  which  they  have 

l    fought  for  their  country. 

d.  To  come  short  of',  (a}  to  fail  to  reach  (a 
standard)  ;  not  to  equal  in  some  quality  ;  to  be 
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something  less  than,  not  to  amount  to  ;  f  (6)  not 
to  extend  to  (a  place)  (obs.}  ;  f  (c)  to  fail  to  get  ; 
also,  to  lose,  (obs.) 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  2  Surmountyng  the  imperfection  of 
comecture..  \  and  commyng  short  of  high  intellectual!  con- 
ception. 1587  HARRISON  England  \\.  \.  139/1  in  Holinshed^ 
Some  bishops,  &c.  in  our  time  doo  come  short  of  the  ancient 
gluttonie  &  prodigaltie  of  their  predecessors.  1611  BIBLE 
Rom.  iii.  23  For  all  haue  sinned,  and  come  short  [Gr.  itrre- 
poCcTae,  Re-vised  Version  fall  short]  of  the  glory  of  God. 
1623  LISLE  Mlfric  on  O.  $•  N.  T.  To  Rdr.  33  Giotto  came 
far  short  of  Dominico.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  30 
Whatsoever  beareth  the  similitude  of  any  other  thing,  must 
of  necessitie  come  short  of  the  thing  it  doth  resemble.  1681 
W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  346  He  comes  short  of  none 
for  bravery.  1696  WHISTOH  Theory  Earth  n.  (1722)  181 
I  cannot  well  perceive  how  this  Proposition  comes  short 
of  Physical  Demonstration.  1745  PASCOE  Jrnl.  196  The 
Chinese  come  far  short  of  us  in  the  Magnificence  of  their 
Houses.  1889  SWINBURNE  Study  B.  Jonson  i.  6  [They] 
came  short  of  the  triumph  which  might  have  been  theirs. 

(b)  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  217  The  higher  mountaines  now 
comming  short  of  the  sea,  do  leaue  a  narrow  leuel  between. 

(c)  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  ix.  420  Who  Religiously  fea.st 
upon   the   Corps   of  their   aged    Parents..  for   indeed    the 
Wormes  come  short  among  the  dead  Tartars  of  their  foode. 
1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat.  An%lo-Lat,  412  My  Master  is 
like  to  come  short  of  his  wife. 

f  e.  To  come  short  home  :  to  return  from  an  ex- 
pedition in  reduced  numbers  or  with  loss  of  men. 
Hence,  to  be  missing  on  the  return  of  an  expedi- 
tion ;  to  fail  to  return.  Obs. 

In  the  first  quot.  perh.  =  to  reach  home  too  late;  cf.  a. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.  ^  Hen.  VI,  i/sb,  Theerleof  Warwicke 
had  come  to  short  home,  to  tel  these  tidynges  if  the  duke 
of  Excester.  .might  haue  had  his  awne  will.  1577  F.  de 
L^  isle's  Le^endaric  G  iv,  Fiue  of  them  came  short  home, 
and  the  most  doulte  of  all  remained  behinde.  1677  W. 
HUBBARD  Narrative  (1865)  II.  93  Many  of  the  young  Men 
..did,  Sundry  of  them,  come  short  Home.  1713  WARDER 
True  Amazons  54  And  will  venture  in,  tho  they  come 
short  home.  1721  DK  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  189  He 
had  not  always  .  .  success  in  these  enterprises  ;  for  sometimes 
we  came  short  home. 

9.  To  cut  short  [=  F.  couper  court  (where  fourf 
is  uninflected  as  adv.)  ;  cf.  A.  i.i]:  to  put  a  sudden 
end  to  (a  person's  life  or  career,  a  course  of  events, 
?n  action,  speech,  etc.).   Hence,  to  stop  (a  person) 
abruptly  in  a  course  of  action   or  speech  ;  to  in- 
terrupt and  not  allow  to  proceed.    Also  rarely  fto 
disappoint  (a  person)  of  something. 

"593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  £V,  iv.  iv.  12  Rather  then  bloody 
Warre  shall  cut  them  short.  1647  WARD  Simple  Cobler  15 
The  Rule..  cuts  the  work  short  and  sharpe.  1706  A.  BED. 
FORD  Temple  Mus.  viii.  163  The  Chanters  did  Cut  their 
Notes  Short.  1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  534  !•  i,  I  love  to 
ask  Questions  when  I  fall  into  such  Conversation  ;  but  I 
am  cut  short  with  something  or  other  about  my  bright 
Eyes.  173*  BERKELEY  Alcipkr.  v.  §  7  Wks.  1871  II.  179 
To  cut  this  matter  short,  I  shall  borrow  an  allusion  to  physic. 
1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  I.  48  We  may  cut 
them  short  of  their  desires.  1780  Mirror  No.  88  It  would 
be  a  pity  to  cut  short  a  boy  of  my  genius.  1818  BYRON 
Juan  i.  clxiii,  Wise  Antonia  cut  him  short.  1837  CARLYLE 
Fr.  Rev.  I.  i.  i.  A  malady  which  threatened  to  cut  short  his 
days.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  lix,  An  exclamation  .  .cut 
the  lawyer  short,  1886  BARING-GOULD  Court  Royal  II. 
XXK.  78  The  young  man  cut  her  short  with  —  '  You  may  go*. 
1891  K.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendon  I.  114  His  reverie  was  cut 
short  by  the  castle  clock  striking  a  quarter  to  five. 

10.  To  breathe  short  :  to  take  short  breaths. 
1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  HI,  iv,  She  looked  pale  and 

breathed  short. 

11.  To   sell  short;    to  effect  a  sale  of  stock  or 
goods  which  the  seller  does  not  at  the  time  possess, 
but  hopes  to  buy  at  a  lower  price  before  the  time 
fixed  for  delivery. 

1881  Daily  News  i  Mar.  5/1  A  speculator  will  sell  bacon 
'short'.  1883  Century  Mag.  July  329/1  When  crude  oil 
..goes  down  to  fifty  cents,  times  are  hard,  and  nobody 
wears  a  cheerful  face  save  the  speculators  who  have  sold 
'  short  ". 


12.  Comb., 

-lasting^  -//#/«£•  adjs.  ;  with  agent-n.,  as  short-liver; 
also  short-manned,  insufficiently  manned;  short- 
running,  (d)  Coursing,  of  a  hound  or  hare,  run- 
ning with  short  strides,  slow  in  pace  ;  (b*}  making 
short  runs;  short-set,  of  short  build,  stumpy; 
short-shipped,  lacking  from  an  intended  ship- 
ment ;  short-spoken,  laconic  in  speech  ;  short- 
weighting,  giving  short  weight  ;  short-working, 
Coursing,  of  a  greyhound  =  short-running  (a}. 

1701  ROWE  Ambit.  Step-mother  in.  i,  "Short  breathing 
sighs  heav'd  in  my  panting  breast.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly~olb. 
I.  493  Their  "short-fetcht  troubled  breath  a  hollow  noise 
doth  make,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3283  The  loye  it  is  so  *short- 
lasting.  a  1683  OI.DHAM  Charac.  Old  l\riest\  Rem.  (1684) 
125  Par  and  John  of  the  Times  were  *short-Livers  to  him, 
1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1664)  372  Ve  know  this  world  is 
but  a  shadow,  a  'short-living  creature,  under  the  law  of 
time.  1830  MABRYAT  King's  Own  xxxii.  Captain  M  —  did 
not  like  to  have  the  frigate  "short  manned.  1855  LEIFCHILD 
Cornwall  6  The  people  patronised  the  vans  to  such  an 
extent  that  "sh'jrt-running  coaches  were  few.  1853  '  STONE- 
HVSGV.*  Greyhound  ix.  194  A  good  Wiltshire  'short-running 
dog.  Ibid.  x.  211  A  short-running,  yet  strong  hare.  1883 
Good  Cheer  36,  I  remembered  a  *short-set  young  chap. 
1891  OLVER  &  O'RKILLY  Imperial  Tariff  306  The  require- 
ment for  the  return  of  *short  shipped  goods  into  bond. 
1865  KINGSLEY  Herrw.  xxxii,  *Short-spokent  hard-headed, 
hard-swearing  warriors.  1837  CARLYLE  Ft:  Rev.  J.  vii.iv,The 
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official  persons  have  to  smuggle  forth  the  *short-weighing 
Baker  by  back  doors.  1853  '  STOSEHENGE  '  Greyhound  ix. 
198  A  dog  got  by  a  racing  sire  out  of  a  little  *short- working 
dam. 

t  Short,  v.1  Obs.  Forms:  i  sceortian,  1-2 
scortian,  2-5  scort,  4-6  schort(e,  5  schortyn, 
shorte,  shortt,  scorte,  (sorth),  4-7  short.  [OE. 
sc(e]ortian  to  grow  short,  f.  sc(e}ort  SHORT  a.  Cf. 
Du.  schorten,  ON.  skorta  to  be  lacking.  In  the 
trans,  sense  OE.  had  the  cognate  (ge^scyrtan.] 

1.  intr.  To  grow  short  or  shorter. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  250,  &  se  dae^  bonne  sceorta3, 
o$  bfet  seo  sunne  cym5  eft  suS  to  bam  winterlican  sunnstede. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  185  In  his  elde  J?e  stature 
boweb.-be  breb  schorte^-  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3298 
Loke  to  ^ine  ende,  For  die  J?e  bose,  quen  all  is  done  £  ay 
\>\  day  scortis,  £1450  Bntt  \\.  ccxxxviii.  334  Wherefor.. 
his  lyff  shorted  \>e  sonner.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixix.  46 
5it,  quhone  the  nycht  begynnis  to  schort,  It  dois  my  spreit 
sum  part  confort.  15..  Pol,  Rel.  $  L.  Poems  (1866)  44  So 
schortithe  my  brethe. 

2.  trans.  To  make  short  or  shorter ;  to  shorten. 

a.  To  shorten  the  duration  of  (a  person's  life, 
a  period  of  time,  a  condition) ;   occas.   to  bring 
nearer   (an   appointed    date).      Also,  to  short  (a 
person)  0/"(life,  suffering). 

cii75  Lamb.  Horn.  25  penne  cumeS.  .be  deofel,  .and 
him  scorteS  his  da^es.  (11300  Cursor  M.  22214  For  his 
derlinges.  .vr  lauerd  sal  do  scort  be  dais,  for  if  J?e  dais  ne 
scorted  were  unnethes  suld  ani  flexs  be  fere.  1338  R. 
BRUNNH  Chron.  (1725)  49  porgh  Edrike's  conseile,  scho 
[quene  Emme]  scorted  his  life.  1340-70  Alex.  $  Ditto'.  401 
We  ne  li^the  noht  our  lif  wij?  no  luthur  dede,  Where-fore 
we  scholde  with  schame  be  schorted  of  dales,  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  1549  pow  hast  lengbed  my  lif  &  my  langour  schortet. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  653  Wherfore  swich  sorwe  shorteth 
ful  ofte  the  lif  of  man.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  m.  iv. 
(Skeat)  119  Than  saye  I  that  no  man  may  shorte  ne  lengthe 
the  day  ordayned  of  his  dying.  1429  YOSGE  tr.  Stcreta 
Secret,  ix.  139  The  foly  company  of  women  destrueth  the 
body,  sorthyth  the  lyuedayes  [etc.].  £1440  Jacob's  Well 
174  pi  sorwe  may  be  so  gret  &  so  parfy^t,  J?at  it  schal  don 
awey  synne,  &  schortyn  b6  peyne,  as  it  dyde  Jje  theef  on 
be  crosse.  a  1500  Abraham  309  in  Brome  Bk.  63  Fader, 
I  prey  ^ow  hartely,  schorte  me  of  my  woo.  a  1533  BERNERS 
Huon  xxi.  60  To  sende  me  in  to  strange  countres  to  then- 
tent  to  short  my  dayes.  c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  in.  1. 1026 
Then,  Edward,  short  my  life  and  end  her  loues.  1599 
SHAKS.,  etc.  Pass.  Pilgr.  xv,  Short,  night,  to-night,  and 
length  thyself  to-morrow,  a  1615  MONTGOMERIE  Sonn.  iii. 
14  Sen  conscience,  love,  and  cheritie  all  laiks,  Lord,  short 
the  season,  for  the  chosens  saiks. 

b.  To  shorten  (a  discussion,  narration,  process, 
etc.)  ;    to   curtail    by   omissions,    abbreviate ;    to 
make  an  abridgement  of  (a  literary  work). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2230^  The  luus  sal  scort  J>am  bair  con- 
sail.  11390  Prol.  Job  in  Wyclifs  Bible  II.  670  Seuene 
hundrid  almest  or  ei^te  hundrid  vers  failen  ;  with  the  whiche 
the  hoc  sbortid.  .sheweth  openli  to  the  rederes  his  foule 
defaute.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxii.  103  Many  o^er 
meruailes.  .at  ^is  tyme  I  spekeno^tof,  by  cause  of  schortyng 
of  my  buke.  1450-1530  Myrr.  Our  Lady  17  And  therfor 
yt  ys  not  semely  that  they  [words  &  notes]  shulde  be  shorted. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold,  Leg:,  Justyn,  The  which  hystorye  saint 
Justyn  abreuyd  or  shorted.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks. 
287/2  If  I  hadde  seen  so  muche  before,  it  had  been  likely 
to  haue  shorted  much  part  of  our  long  communicacion. 
1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xii.  147, 1  flait  not  to  offend  jow 
In  sempill  veirs,  this  Schedull  that  I  send  BOW;  Beseikand 
gow  to  schort  it  gif  ge  may. 

C.  To  reduce  the  length  of  (a  material  object,  a 
journey) ;  to  cut  short.  To  short  (a  person)  by 
the  head  or  knees',  to  decapitate  or  cut  off  the 
legs  (cf.  SHORT  a.  2,  SHORTEN  v.  i  d). 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  y.  xxiv.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe 
tunge  is  so  schorted  ^at  vnnej?e  it  is  idrawe  oute  or  neuer. 
1412-20  LYDG.  Trey  Bk.  in.  3017  With  a  stroke  he  rofe  his 
nose  a-two,  And  shoitid  it  by  ^e  haluendel.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  v.  viii.  173  He  shorted  hym  and  smote  of  bothe  his 
legges  by  the  knees,  a  1500  Nutbroivne  Maid  xx.  in 
Arnolde's  Chron.  (1502)  76  b,  To  short  my  here,  a  bowe  to- 
here.  '5*3  BERNF.RS  Froiss.  I.  cclxxxv.  426  Howbeit,  their 
way  was  shorted,  for.  .the  frenchmen  and  they  met  togyder 
sodenly.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  n.  (Arb.)  117  With  shorting 
and  pikynge  your  bowes.  .[you]  can  neuer  haue  done  vntyll 
they  be  starke  nought,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Ediv.  IV  (1550) 
3  His  body  was  shorted,  by  the  length  of  his  hed. 

fig-  c  '55°  BALE  K.  Johan  227,  I  se  now  they  be  at  to 
mych  lyberte  ;  we  wyll  short  ther  hornys. 

3.  To  make  to  appear  short,  to  beguile  (the  time, 
the  way)  with  sport   or  stories.     Hence  rejl.  To 
amuse  oneself  (Sf.).     (Cf.  SHURT  z».) 

ci4oo  [see  SHORTING  vol.  so.],  c  1450  METHAM  Wks. 
(E.E.T.S.)  14/406  And  thus  with  myry  songys  and  talys, 
day  be  day,  They  schortyd  the  tyme  with  myrtht  and  with 
play.  1513  DOUGLAS  rfSneis  vi.  x.  37  Thai  fall  to  wersling 
on  the  goldin  sand,  Assaying  honest  gemrms  thaim  to  schort. 
Ibid.  VIM.  v,  75  With  sindry  sermondis  schortis  he  the  way. 
1528  LYNDESAY  Dretne  75  5'1  fure  I  furth.  .Towarte  the 
see,  to  schorte  me  on  the  sandis.  1530  TINDALE  Gen.  To 
Rdr.,  As  the  maner  is  to  prolonge  the  tale  to  shorte  the 
tyme  with  all. 

4.  To  cause  to  go  short  of. 

1620  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Praise  Hemf-seed (ifo$  5  The 
Draper  of  his  wealth  would  much  be  shorted. 

5.  To  make  of  no  effect,    nonce-use*    Cf.  SHOR- 
TEN v.  3  b. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  vi.  200,  I  shall  short  my  word  By 
length'ning  my  returne. 

6.  intr.  To  come  short  in  one's  reckoning. 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  Sf  Man.  (1642)  141  Three  years, 
which  indeed  should  be  five,  or  he  shorts  in  his  account. 


SHORT-CIRCUIT. 

7.  Naut.  =  SHORTEN  v.  5  b.  absoi. 

c  1557  S.  BURROUGH  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  I.  277  For  as 
we  shorted  vpon  y*  said  warpe  the  anker  came  home. 

Short,  v?  trans,  and  intr.  -=  SHORT-CIRCUIT  v. 
(Cf.  SHORT  $b.  4  e.) 

1907  Daily  Chron.  27  July  9/2  The  coil  went  wrong,  and 
the  accumulators  'shorted'  internally.  1907  Motor  Boat 
4  July  440/2  The  battery  must  be  disconnected  and  the 
magneto  '  shorted '. 

Shortage  J^uted^).  Orig.  U.S.  [f.  SHORT 
sb.  +-AGE.]  Deficiency  in  quantity;  the  amount 
by  which  a  sum  of  money,  a  supply  of  goods,  or 
the  like,  is  deficient.  Also  attrib. 

1868  Amer.  Newsp.  Apr.  The  '  shortage  war '  [at  Chicago] 
between  the  shippers  of  grain  and  the  skippers  who  carry  it, 
is  practically  over.  1873  Wisconsin  Rep.  XXIX,  The 
plaintiff  must  recover  damages  for  any  shortage.  1898 
RIDER  HAGGARD  Dr.  Theme  184  When  there  was  any 
shortage  of  the  party  funds.. I  posed  as  the  friend  round 
the  corner.  1901  Scotsman  9  Apr.  5/3  The  actual  shortage 
was  ,£54  5,000. 

SllO'rt-bread.  [SHORT  a.  20  a.]  An  article  of 
food,  in  the  form  of  flat  (usually  round)  cakes, 
the  essential  ingredients  of  which  are  flour,  butter, 
sugar,  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  the 
cake  '  short '  when  baked. 

1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Apr.  217  It  can  be  used  for  biscuit, 
bunns,  and  particularly  for  short-bread.  1853  MRS.  CARLYLE 
Lett.  1 1. 226A  decanter  of  wine,  .and  a  plateful  of  shortbread. 
1891  BARBIE  Little  Minister  (1892)  201  Two  of  those  pans, 
that  could  be  broken  in  the  hands  to-day  like  shortbread. 

Short-breathed  (JpMt.bre  j>t),  «•  [f-  SHOKT 
a,  +  BREATH  sb.  +  -ED  ^.J  Short  of  breath  ;  suffer- 
ing from  difficulty  of  breathing,  dyspnceic. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vm.  xxxix.  333  Sir  Lamorakwas 
so  sore  brysed  and  shorte  brethed  that  he  tracyd  and 
trauercyd  somwhat  abak.  1620  VF.NNER  Via.  Recta  vi. 
(1650)  TOO  It  is  very  profitable  for  such  as  be  asthmaticke  or 
short-breathed.  1753  J.  BAKTLET  Geiitl.  Farriery  ix.  (1754) 
89  The  horse.. turns  short-breathed  with  the  least  exercise. 
1805  J.  WHITAKER  in  Pohuheltfs  Tratiit.  u8z6)  II.  551  The 
air  of  London.. is  so  loaded  with  sulphur.. as  to  be  almost 
pestilential  to  a  short-breathed  man.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias 
x.  iii.  (Rtldg.)  343  The  deuce  and  all  !  stammered  out  my 
secretary,  short-breathed  with  sudden  admiration,  ion 
Black-w.  Mae.  Sept.  306/2  Being  short-breathed  and  unable 
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to  go  up  even  a  gentle  hill  without  panting  and  puffing. 
b.  Jig.  (Cf.  SHORT-WINDED.) 
1843  MRS.  BROWNING  Lett.  (1899)  I.  255  One  should  not 
be  grateful  for  kindness  only  while  it  lasts  :  that  would  be 
short-breathed  gratitude. 

Sho'rt-cake.  [SHORT  a.  20  a.]  A  cake  made 
short  or  crisp  with  butter  or  lard. 

The  specific  application  varies  according  to  locality;  in 
some  English  districts  the  word  means  a  cake  of  shortbread  ; 
elsewhere  in  England,  and  in  the  U.S.,  it  is  applied  to  a  rich 
tea-cake,  and  to  a  cake  of  pastry  enclosing  a  layer  of  fruit. 

1594  Good  Huswife's  Handmaid  52  To  make  short  Cakes. 
[1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  I.  i.  211  Booke  of  Riddles?  why 
did  you  not  lend  it  to  Alice  Short-cake  vpon  Allhallowmas 
last.]  1804  R.  ANDERSON  Citmbld.  Ball.  (1850)  oo  There 
wur  snaps,  yell,  nuts,  gingerbread,  shwort-keakes,  and 
brandy.  1820  IRVING  Leg.  Sleepy  Hollow  Sketch  Bk.  (1821) 
II.  286  Sweet  cakes  and  short  cakes.  1816  MRS.  DODS 
Cook  tf  House-w.  Man.  316  Derby  Short-Cakes.  1829  Frugal. 
Hcusew.  61.  1884  '  E.  GARRETT  '  A  t  Any  Cost  iii.  51  She 
had  scarcely  realized  that  there  were  so  many  jam-pots  and 
tea-boxes  and  short-cakes  to  be  seen  together  anywhere  in 
the  wide  world.  1902  Stratut  Mag .  Jan.  69/2  We  are  pro- 
mised to-day  a  Strawberry  Shortcake. 

Short  circuit,  sb.  Electr.  A  circuit  made 
through  a  small  resistance,  esp.  one  that  acts  as  a 
shunt  to  a  circuit  of  comparatively  large  resistance. 

1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  37  A  celt  is  said 
to  be  on  '  short  circuit '  when  the  plates  are  directly  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  conductor.  1893  SLOANE  Electr.  Diet., 
Short  Circuit,  a  connection  between  two  parts  of  a  circuit, 
\\  hich  connection  is  of  low  resistance  compared  to  the  inter- 
cepted portion.  1900  HOBART  Diet.  Electr.  Engin.  I.  98/3 
A  short  circuit  occurs  when  connection  takes  place,  generally 
through  a  fault,  between  two  conductors-.^When  the  short 
circuit  is  one  of  extremely  low  resistance  it  is  known  as  a 
dead  short  circuit. 

Short-circuit,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  Eleclr.  (trans.)  a.  To  connect  by  a  short  cir- 
cuit ;  to  establish  a  short  circuit  in  (an  electric 
system). 

1873  F.  JENKIN  Electr.  4-  Magn.  xiii.  §  15.  203  If  any  two 
coils  touch  or  arc  connected  through  the  silk,  they  are,  in 
technical  language,  said  to  be  short-circuited.  1886 
GUMMING  Electricity  treated  exferimetitally  236  We  find 
on  short-circuiting  the  battery  a  deflection  of  73°.  1893 
SLOANE  Electr.  Diet.,  To  short  circuit  a  lamp.  1896  FOSTER  & 
ATKINSON  Eleclr.  fj  Magnetism  §  345.  420  When  the  plug 
is  placed  at  O,  the  galvanometer  is  '  short-circuited  '. 

b.  Of  a  conducting  body:  To  be  traversed  by 
(a  current)  by  way  of  short  circuit.     Also  reft,  of 
a  current :  To  make  a  short  circuit. 

1882  Nature  16  Nov.  59/1  If  one  of  the  machines  drops  in 
speed  the  currents  from  the  other  machines  short-circuit 
themselves  through  the  one.  1884  P.  HIGGS  Magneto-  if 
Dynamo- Electric  Mack.  172  Care  should  be  taken  that  these 
bed-plates  do  not  short-circuit  the  magnetic  lines  of  force 
from  pole  to  pole  of  the  field-magnets.  1908  Athenzum 
28  Mar.  392/1  The  patient.. can  be  brought  back  to  life, 
even  after  having  '  short-circuited  '  a  current  of  2,000  volts. 

c.  To  cut  off  the  current  from  (part  of  an  appa- 
ratus) by  establishing  a  short  circuit. 

1882  Nature  27  July  289/2  Moreover,  we  doubt  whether 
'  the  happy  idea  of  filling  up  the  space  between  the  lead 
plates  used  by  Plante'  with  red  lead  ',  would  by  any  means 
produce  the  result  of  '  vastly  increasing  the  usefulness  '  of 


SHOUT  CLOTH. 

that  excellent  apparatus  :  it  would  rather  destroy  it  by 
short-circuiting  it. 

fig.  1899  Ediicat.  Rev.  Dec.  475  The  omnibus-institutions 
are  to  short-circuit  the  college. 

2.  Surg.  To  form  a  direct  communication 
between  two  portions  of  an  intestine  above  and 
below  an  obstruction  ;  to  make  a  direct  passage 
from  (an  organ)  into  some  other  part  when  the 
normal  passage  is  obstructed ;  to  avoid  (an  ob- 
struction) or  establish  (circulation)  by  this  means. 

1897  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  13  Mar.  643  As  an  alternative  the 
gall-bladder  may  be  short-circuited  into  the  intestine.  1905 
ROLLESTON  Dis.  Liver  259  The  portal  circulation  through 
the  liver  is  short-circuited.  1901  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  2  Feb. 
261  Wherever  adhesions  are  very  extensive  and  likely  to 
recur  it  is  better  to  short-circuit  the  obstruction. 

Short  cloth..  A  kind  of  cotton  cloth  or  calico 
manufactured  in  short  pieces.  Also  a  length  or  piece 
of  such  cloth. 

*$4S  tsee  LONG  CLOTH!-  1641  HAKEWILL  Libertie  Subj. 
93  The  custom  upon  a  short  cloth  was  fourteene-pence,  and 
..a  sack  of  Wool  did  commonly  make  foure  short  clothes. 
1733  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  v.  Ixxi.  322  Cloth  exported  to 
1  urkey  the  five  preceding  years. .  short  cloths. 

Short-coat,  sb.  [In  sense  i,  f.  SHORT  a.  + 
COAT  sb. ;  in  sense  2  derived  from  SHORT-COAT  z>.] 

1.  A  person  wearing  a  short  coat.     Also  attrib. 
in  f  short-coat  vicarage  (meaning  obscure). 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Intfrov.  xii.  63  Where  those  great  Im- 
propriations  are  that  devoure  all  the  Profits,  and  have  all  to 
a  short-coat  Vicaridge.  1847  DISRAELI  Tancredu.x,  There 
was  a  strong  feeling  against  the  shortcoats  [;".  e.  '  two  tall 
footmen  in  short  coats  *J. 

2.  //.  The  garments  in  which  an  infant  is  clothed 
when  the  long  clothes  are  laid  aside. 

Short-coat,  v.     [f.  SHORT  adv.  +  COAT  v. 

Cf.  quot.  1650  under  COAT  v.  i.] 

trans.  To  dress  (an  infant)  in  short  clothes. 

1799  UNDERWOOD  Dis.  Childhood  (t<\.  4)  III.  107  It  will  be 
adviseable,  in  order  to  inure  infants  to  the  air,  that  they  be 
short-coated  as  early  as  the  season  of  the  year  will  permit. 
1888  MAUDE  BRADSHAW  fnd.  Outfits  32  It  is  best  to  short- 
coat  babies  in  the  Plains,  after  the  first  month.  1897  A  llbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  III.  746  Infants  when  first  short-coated  often 
suffer  in  this  way  [from  chill]. 

b.  fig.  in  passive.     To  emerge  from  babyhood. 

i&yoAthenxum  22  Feb.  238/1  The  North- West  Territories 
are  waiting  to  be  shortcoated. 

Hence  Short- coating-  vbl.  s&.  used  collect,  for 
the  various  articles  required  when  a  child  is  short- 
coated.  1895  Stores  Price  List. 

Short-coated,  a.  [f.  SHORT  a.  +  COAT  sb.  + 
-ED*]. 

a.  Wearing  a  short  coat,  b.  Of  animals : 
Having  a  short  coat  as  opposed  to  '  shaggy*. 

1813  MOORK  Post  Bag  \'\.  12,  I  [sc.  a  Turk  in  London] 
saunter  on— the  admiration  Of  this  short-coated  population. 
1890  Daily  News  10  Dec.  2/3  One  of  Mr.  Smith's  short- 
coated  prize-winners. 

Sho  rt-conier.  One  who  comes  short  of  duty. 

1865  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  Arabia  I.  410  The  undevout  short- 
comer  is  quickened  into  new  fervour.  1868  H.  LAW  Beacons 
(1869)  131  As  sanctified,  they  are  miserable  shortcomers. 

S  ho  *rt  coming",  vbl.  sb.  [f.  phrase  to  come 
short :  see  SHORT  adv.  8  c,  d. 

In  1847  censured  by  De  Quincey  as  a  Scotticism  (Pro- 
testantism Wks.  1858  VIII.  89).] 

The  condition  or  fact  of  coming  short;  an  in- 
stance of  this.  a.  Failure  to  come  up  to  a  standard 
of  excellence  or  to  fulfil  a  duty ;  a  defect.  (Chiefly 
in  plural},  b.  Failure  to  reach  the  required  or 
expected  amount,  a  deficiency. 

c  1680  M'WARD  Contendings  (1723)  222  (Jam.),  A  just 
sensibleness.  .of  our  unworthy  shortcomings.  1801  Farmer  s 
Mag.  Nov.  441  A  short-coming  of  the  proprietor's  rent. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr,  Rev.  III.  vi,  vi,  Hesounded.  .the  note  of 
Jacobinism,  to  hide  past  shortcomings.  1845  GLADSTONE 
Glean.  (1879!  II.  10  He  had  no  eye  for  our  faults  and  short* 
comings.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  Iviii,  There  were  no  short- 
comings anywhere,  in  anything  but  money.  1860  —  Lett. 
(1880)  II.  113  The  shortcomings  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 1885 SWINBURNE  ^Y^<v.//w£•<7vi.(I886)84Such.  .short- 
comings as  will  probably  be  detected  in  a  work  which  at 
least  lays  nc-t  claim  to  completeness.  1889  Standard  1 7  Apr., 
How  can  this  shortcoming  be  made  good?  1898  L.  STEPHEN 
Stud.  Biogr.  I.  iv.  106  A  confession  of  shortcoming. 

So  Sho-rtcoming  a.,  defective. 

1889  BRYDALL  Art  in  Scot,  xii.  246  His  works  are  carefully 
finished  and  drawn,  but  rather  shortcoming  in  colour. 

Short  copy,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  short  copy,  SHOBT 
a.  8.]  trans.  To  make  a  short  copy  of. 

1891  OLVER  &  O'REILLY  Imperial  Tarijf  '262  The  landing 
books  should  be  sent  in.  .short  copied  as  far  as  possible. 

Short  cut,  rf.1    [CUT  sb?  15.] 

•)•  L  A  short  passage  or  journey.     Also  fig.   Obs. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholim.  IT.  (Arb.)  151  In  the  short  cut  of 
a  priuate  letter . .  small  shew  of  difference  can  appeare.  1579 
LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  198  If  the  windc  sende  him  a  short  cut 
you  shall  in  the  second  part  heare  what  newes  he  bringeth. 
1631  MAY  tr.  Barclay's  Alirr.  Mindcs  I.  270  From  thence  is 
but  a  short  cut  to  Swethland.  1673  S"  loo  him  Rayts  35 
Both  sayls  and  reason  insufficient  for  so  short  a  cut. 

2.  A  path  or  a  course  taken  between  two  places 
which  is  shorter  than  the  ordinary  road.  Now  often 
hyphened.  (In  early  use  almost  exclusively  shorter 
or  shortest  cut.) 

1618  BOLTON  Floras  (1636)  160  Outstripping  the  Enemy 
by  shortest  cuts  [L.  occvpatis  comftndiis\  1643  TRAPF  I 
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Comm.  Gen.  xxxiv.  21  They  should  take  a  shorter  cut  to 
Dan  and  bethel,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Sum.  Exj>.  P kilos.  (1776) 
1 1.  279  [A  ray  of  light]  takes  a  shorter  cut  in  passing  through 
diamond  than  glass.  1796  MME.  D'ARBLAV  Camilla  \,  309 
The  baronet.. declared  that  if  there  was  a  short  cut,  they 
should  not  part  company,  for  he  could  walk  it  himself. 
1820  KEATS  Caf  <$•  Bells  xxiii,  He  '  knew  the  city  ',  as  we 
say,  of  yore,  And  for  short  cuts  and  turns,  was  nobody 
knew  more.  1889  Spectator  14  Dec.  837  Those  for  making 
ocean  short-cuts  behind  the  backs  of  peninsulas  and  angles 
of  land.  1890  '  K.  UOLDRKWOOD'  Col.  Reformer (18911  126 
By-tracks  and  short  cuts,  by. .  which  the  road  was  materially 
shortened. 

b.  Jig.  A  compendious  method  of  attaining  some 
object. 

1589  MARLOWE  Faustus  287  Therefore  the  shortest  cut  for 
coniuring  Is  stoutly  to  abiure  the  Trinitie.  1637  RUTHER- 
FORD Lett.  (1862)  I.  208  He  is  the  short  cut  (as  we  used  to 
say)  and  the  nearest  way  to  an  outgate  of  all  your  burdens. 
1790  BURKE  Fr.  K?v.  246  The  degenerate  fondness  for  trick- 
ing short-cuts,  and  little  fallacious  facilities,  that  has  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world  created  governments  with  arbitrary 
powers.  1807  SOUTHEY  Espriclltfs  Lett.  III.  314  In  Eng- 
land they,  .have  made  many  short  cuts  to  philosophy  for  the 
accommodation  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  1873  SPENCER  Study 
Social.  (1882)  402  Between  infancy  and  maturity  there  is  no 
shortcut  by  which  there  may  be  avoided  the  tedious  process 
of  growth  and  development.  1891  KIPLING  Light  that 
Failed  vii.  (1900)  115  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  tell  you  a 
sure  short-cut  to  everything  you  want. 
C.  attrib. 

1885  Dally  Tel.  10  Sept.  (Cass.),  Men  who  have  been  to 
the  University,  .have  been  known  before  now  to  take  the 
short-cut  road  to  their  meaning  which  swearing  unhappily 
supplies.  1903  Critic  XLIII.  382/2  To  make  war  the  short- 
cut solution  of  the  existing  difficulties. 

Short  cut,  a.  and  sb*    [CuT/a.  //&.] 

A.  adj.  Cut  to  a  short  length.  (See  SHORT  a.  I.  i.) 

1596  NASHE  Saffron,  Waldtn.  Ep.  Ded.  B  i,  Content.. to 
trauerse  the  subtile  distinctions  twixt  short  cut  and  long 
taile.  1786  Jackson's  Oxf.  Jrnl.  8  July  2/3  A  grey  Poney, 
with  a  short  cut  Tail,  broken  winded.  1873  SPON  Workshop 
Rec.  Ser.  i.  83/2  The  curls  or  knots  [should  be]  formed  by 
turning  a  short-cut  hair  pencil. 

B.  sb.  (ellipt.} 

1.  A  kind  of  tobacco. 

1789  G.  PARKER  Life's  Painter  (c  1800)  140  Part  swig'd 
barley  swipes,  As  short-cut  they  were  smoaking.  1839 
'  J.  FUME  ' Paper  on  Tobacco  119  About  forty  years  ago  short 
cut  was  the  favourite  with  those  for  whom  the  common  shag 
was  too  strong. 

2.  A  ham  that  is  cut  short  or  round. 

1906  Times  2  June  12/6  A  parcel  of  hams,  'short-cuts' 
called  in  the  trade. 

Short-da 'ted,  a.    [f.  SHORT  a.  +  DATE  sb.  + 

-ED  -]. 

1 1.  Lasting  a  short  time.    Obs. 

x6«  UP.  H.  KING  Poems,  Elegy  on  Gust.  Adolphus {•&*,$ 
69  Who,  clos'd  in  thy  cold  lead,  Dost  from  thy  self  a  mourn- 
ful lecture  read  Of  Mans  short-dated  glory.  1637  RUTHER- 
FORD Lett,  (1664)  253  Clipped  and  short-dated  crosses. 

2.  Of  bills,  notes  of  hand,  etc. :  Falling  due  at 
an  early  date. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  v,  Duncan  Robb,  the  grocer  at  Kipple- 
tringan,  who  has  aye  a  sum  to  make  up,  and  either  wants 
ready  money,  or  a  short-dated  bill.  1900  Westm.  G<iz.  3  Jan. 
9/1  It  was  thought  the  Government  might  have  allotted 
shorter-dated  paper  now,  seeing  the  unpropitious  rates. 

t  Sho'rted,  ct.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SHORT  v.  +  -ED  *.] 
Shortened,  cut  short. 

1483  Cat  A.  Angl,  338/1  Schortyd,  cor  reft  us  ^  breuiatus. 
1769  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Rome  (1786)  I.  208  The  Roman  General 
.  .marched  directly  by  the  shorted  road. 

Shorten  (j/'Jtn),  v.    [f.  SHOBT  a.  +  -EN5.] 
1.  trans.  To  make  shorter,  to  diminish  the  length 
of,  to  abridge,  curtail. 

a.  With  reference  to  duration. 

To  shorten^  person's)  life:  in  early  use  sometimes  t  to  kill. 

1513  MORE  Rich,  ///(ittSj)  6  The  king  his  brother  (whose 
life  hee  loked  that  euil  dyete  shoulde  shorten).  1614  SIK 
H.  SPELMAN  Law  Terms  xvii.  (1684)  44  Trinity-Term  was 
altred  and  shortned  by  the  Statute  of  32  Hen.  8  chap.  21. 
1697  DKYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  420  When  Autumn  weighs 
The  Year,  and  adds  to  Nights,  and  shortens  Days.  1733 
DUCHESS  QUEF.NSBERRY  Let.  to  Swift  21  Feb.,  As  you  can- 
not lengthen  your  friend's  days  I  must  beg  you,  in  your 
own  words,  not  to  shorten  your  own.  18*4  Miss  L.  M. 
HAWKINS  Annalint  II.  79  [They]  could  not  make  any  ex- 
cuse  for  shortening  their  stay  at  the  castle.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  665  She  calmly  disposed  the  straw  about 
her  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shorten  her  sufferings.  1883 
Spectator  25  July  978/2  We  may  blame  him  for  shortening 
a  valuable  life  by  inflicting  needless  hardships  upon  himself. 

b.  To  make  to  appear  shorter  ;  to  beguile  (time, 
a  journey,  etc.)  by  conversation  or  pastime. 

1579  MONTGOMERY  Misc.  P.  xlviii.  216  With  Pro  and 
Contra^  so  shortnit  we  the  way.  1663  PATRICK  Parablt 
Pilgrim  xxviii.  (1687)  523  In  such  delightful  and  useful  talk 
as  this  they  beguiled  the  time,  and  shortned  the  length  of 
the  ways.  1733  FIELDING  Quix.  Eng,  i.  vii,  When  a  lover 
suffers  his  mistress  to  come  first  to  the  place  of  appointment, 
he  cannot  blame  any  innocent  amusement  with  which  she 
would  shorten  his  absence.  1819  SCOTT  Anne  of  G.  xii,  The 
tale,  which  had  shortened  the  way  in  so  interesting  a  manner. 
1867  A II  Year  Round  13  July  56/2  Narrations  of  adventures 
met  with  on  previous  tramps,  .serve  to  shorten  the  road. 

o.  With  reference  to  compositions,  speeches, 
discussions,  etc. 

1530  PALSGR.  704/2  Shorten  your  mater,  for  it  is  to  longe 
for  this  audyence.  i67»-s  COMBER  Comp.  Temple  (1702)  35 
But  (as  is  done  in  our  Common  Prayer)  he  shortned  it 
because  of  his  weakness.  1709  STEEL.E  Taller  No.  107  F  7 
To  shorten  my  Story,  she  was  married  to  another.  1850 
W,  R.  WILLIAMS  Jitlig.  Progr.  iii.  (1854)  50  The  Jesuits 
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..who  lengthened  the  creed  and  shortened  the  command- 
ments. ioia  J.  M.  THOMSON  Reg.  Mag.  Stg.  Scot.  1306- 
1424,  Pref.  8  The  custom  grew  up  of  shortening  it  (a  list  of 
witnesses]  to  itt  in  aliis  cartis  [etc.]. 

d.  With  reference  to  linear  measurement.     -\To 
shorten  up :  to  contract,  draw  together. 

t  To  shorten  by  the  head',  to  behead  (cf.  SHORT  a.  2, 
SHORT  r/.  2  c). 

1530  PALSGR.  704/2  A  tall  man  may  shorten  hym  selfe  so 
moche  that  he  shall  nat  seme  so  hye  as  a  childe.  1555 
KDE>*  Decades  (Arb.)  273  They  had  shortened  the  course  of 
the  landes  he  had  discouered.  1568  GKAFTON  Chron.  II. 
662  There  his  body  was  shortned.  by  the  length  of  his  hed, 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  260  Goe,  charge  my  Goblins 
that  they  ..shorten  vp  their  sinewes  With  aged  Cramps. 
1791  G.  WALLIS  Motherly' s  Med,  Diet.  (ed.  3.1  s.  v.  Afuscn/us, 
A  muscle,  .can  contract  itself  so  as  to  be  shortened  one  third. 
1798  SOPHIA  LEE  Canterb.  7'.,  Yng.  Lady's  T.  II.  106  The 
tour.. they  must  now  necessarily  shorten.  1860  TYNIMLL 
Glue.  i.  xvi.  107  This  we  crossed  in  order  to  shorten  our 
way.  1883  Manch.  Guard.  15  Oct.  5/7  To  >horten  the 
course  of  the  river  from  London  Bridge  to  tiravesend  by 
2*  miles.  1912  T.  D.  ATKINSON  Cathedr.  179  Shortening 
the  total  length  of  the  church  by  about  37  feet. 

e.  fig.  In    liiblical  phrase,  To  shorten  the  arm 
or  hand  of:  to  limit  the  power  of. 

1535  COVERIMLE  \itrn.  xi.  23  The  Lordesayde  vnto  Moses: 
Is  the  Lordes  hande  shortened  then?  1583  STUBBES  Anat. 
A  Pits.  ii.  (1882)97  Doe  they  t  hi  tike  that  bis  arme  is  shortened, 
or  his  power  weakened?  1645  HARWOOD  Loyal  Subj.  Re- 
tiring~room  28  Why  should  we  think  his  hand  will  be 
shortned  toward*  any  of  us?  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Rei-.  xx. 
3  (lod  will  shorten  your  hand  of  cruelty.  1833  I  ATE  f/yinn, 
'  //  'hen  at  thy  Footstool?  Thine  arm  can  never  shorten'd  be. 

f.  To  diminish   in  working  length  ;  to  tighten 
(a  rein),  in  quot.yT^. ;  to  hold  (a    weapon)  nearer 
to  the  middle,  in  order   to  deal  a  more  effective 
blow  or  thrust. 

1597  HOOKF.K  Keel.   Pol.  v.  xliii.  §  4  They  shorten  some- 
what the  reynes  of  their  censure,     1821  SCOTT  Kenilu'.  iv, 
He  closed  with  him,  shortening  bis  own  sword  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  purpose  of  despatching  him.     1857  HUGHES 
Tom  Kroivn   I.   ix,   Shortening  the  rod  in  his  hand,  and 
preparing  for  battle.     1888  K.  HUME  Mme.  Midas  i.  xii.  84 
Villiers.  .shortened  his  stick  to  give  her  a  blow  on  the  bead. 
1898  Encycl.   Sport   II.    298/1   ^Rowing)  Shorten  oars,  to 
draw  the  handle  of  the  oar  in-board,  in  order  to  avoid  an 
obstacle  in  the  river,  or  to  pass  through  a  narrow  place  such 
as  a  lock. 

g.  With  reference  to  phonetic  qnantity. 

1589  PUTTENH  \M  Eng.  Pcesit'  ii.  xii[i],  (Arb.)  131  He 
that  lir^t  bhortned  ca,  in  this  word  aino1  and  made  long  tro, 
in  troia,  and  o,  in  oris,  might  haue  as  well  done  the  con- 
trary. 1861  PAI.EV  Aeschylus  (ed.  2)  Eumen.  996  note^ 
Homer  shortens  the  a.  in  6cuSo?.  1871  ROBY  Lat.  Gram, 
i.  ii.  xviii.  §  583  The  Imperative- forms  in  Plautus  and 
Terence  often  shortened  the  final  vowel. 

•f  h.  To  diminish  in  number  or  qnantity.   Obs. 

1598  DALLINGTON  Method  Trav.Lzb,  The  Nobllitie  of 
France  is  exceedingly  shortned  in  number.     1611  Second 
Maiden's  Tragedy  2385  (Malone  Soc.)  Thy  glories  shalbe 
shortend. 

i.  Uort.  To  cut  back  in  pruning.  Also  to  shorten 
in,  back. 

1706  LONDON  £  WISE  Retir'd Card.  I.  n.  ii.  no  We.  .only 
shorten  the  young  shoots.  1849  LOUDON  Suburban  Hart. 
457  The  short  lateral  shoots,  which  are  shortened  in  at  the 
winter  pruning  to  two  or  three  buds.  Ibid.  475  The  shoots 
on  the  upper  or  farther  extended  branches  may  be  shortened 
back  to  half  or  one-third  of  their  lengths. 
j.  To  clip  (coin). 

1857  lioKROW  Rom.  Rye  xii,  My  grandfather,  .sometimes 
shortened  money,  and  at  other  tunes  passed  off  what  had 
been  shortened  by  other  gentry. 

2.  intr.  To  grow  shorter,     a.  To  diminish  in 
length  (either  of  duration  or  measurement). 

1568  GKAKTOS  Chron.  II.  369  Thus  euer  the  time  passed, 
and  the  dayes  shortened.  1663  GERBIEK  Counsel  36  The 
third  story  of  Columns  would  shorten  so  much.  1676  MAR- 
VELL  Mr.  Smirke  21,  I  am  glad  to  see  my  labour  shorten. 
1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  New  Yr.'s  Eve,  In  proportion  as  the 
years  both  lessen  and  shorten,  I  set  more  count  upon  their 
periods.  1850  Miss  WARNER  Wide  Wide  World  xxxvi, 
Ellen's  face  shortened  considerably.  1899  E.  E.  HALE 
Lowell  ff  Friends  ii.  17  As  the  days  shortened,  morning 
prayers  came  later. 

•f  b.  To  become  less  diffuse.     Obs.  rare*1. 

1717  WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  III.  299  After  this  interruption, 
Mr  Grant  shortened. 

t  o.  Of  the  breath  :  To  become  shorter. 

1765  J.  BROWN  Ckr.  Jrnl.  78  My  breath  shortens;  my 
pulse  beats  high. 

d.  Of  a  price,  odds  :  To  be  lowered  or  lessened. 

1884  H.  SMART  Post  to  Finish  xliv,  The  odds  shortened 
rapidly.  Still  the  fielders  continued  to  lay  the  lessening  price. 
1891  N.  GOULD  Double  Event  xl.  302  The  horse's  price 
shortened.  1913  Engl.  Rev.  May  301  To  use  the  book- 
maker's  parlance,  the  prices  shorten  somewhat. 

3.  trans,  f  a.  To  hold  in  check,  restrain.    Obs. 
1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  663/2  They  should 

not  be  able  once  to  styrre  or  murmurc,  but  that  it  sboulde 
be  knowen,  and  they  shortened  according  to  theyr  demerites. 
1700  DRYDEN  Fables  Ded.  Ii2D,  Here,  where  the  Subject 
is  so  fruitful..!  am  shorten'd  by  my  Chain. 

f  b.  To  render  (an  intention)  ineffectual.  (Cf. 
SHORT  v.  5.)  06s. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vii.  9  Vet  to  be  knowne  shortens  my 
made  intent, 

o.  To  keep  from  the  attainment  of. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  in.  vii,  Whereon  the  Parlement, 
shortened  of  its  prey,  would  look  with  yellow  despair.    1850 
BLACKIE  AZsckylus  1.  234  Of  thy  due  honours  shortened. 
t  4.  To  cause  to  go  short,  to  supply  insufficiently. 
Const,  0/j  int    Obs. 
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SHORTENER. 

1599  Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog.  (1853)  II. 
51  So  shortened  of  money..  he  was  rid  of  many  occasions 
that  hinder  good  proceedings.  1621  R.  COCKS  Diary  (HakL 
Soc.)  II.  149,  I  knew  they  had.  .shortned  thenglish  in  all 
they  demanded,  contrary  to  the  kinges  promis. 

5.  Naut.  a.   To  shorten  $ail(s  :  to  take  in  some 
of  the  sails  of  a  vessel  in  order  to  slacken  speed. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  SeaJHOJi's  Gram,  ix.  44  As  you  approach 
the  shore,  shorten  your  sailes,  1748  Anson's  Voy.  i.  iv.  35 
We  shortned  sail  for  her  to  come  up  with  us.  1805  NELSON 
in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  107  The  Ships  of  the  Fleet  are 
directed,  particularly  in  the  night,  to  shorten  sail.  1884 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  25  Feb.  15/3  Sail  is  being  shortened  all 
round. 

transf.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronans  xxx,  '  You  are  a  gay  old 
entleman  !  '  said  JekyI,  relaxing  his  pace  ;  '  and  if  we  must 
e  fellow-travellers.  .  I  must  even  shorten  sail  for  you.' 

b.  To  shorten  in:  to  heave  in  (the  cable)  so  that 
a  shorter  length  remains  overboard.  Also  absoL 

1854  G.  B.  RICHARDSON  Univ.  Code\.  (ed.  12)  1284  Shorten 
in  cable.  Ibid.  4981  Shorten  in  tow-lines.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.v.,  Shorten  in,  when  alluding  to  the 
anchor,  by  heaving  in  cable. 

6.  To  make  '  short  '  or  friable.    Also  (of  manure) 
intr.  for  refl. 

1733  W.  ELMS  Chiltern  ff  Vale  Farm.  24  The  Chalk  or 
Sand  will  shorten  and  crumble  the  Clay  before  the  Plough. 
Ibid.  30  They  as  carefully  take  care  to  clamp  up  their  Yard 
Dungs,  .in  order  to  rot  and  shorten  against  the  next  Wheat 
or  Barly  Season.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  659/1  The 
crust  being  shortened  with.  .suet. 

7.  To  put  ,a  child)  into  short  clothes. 

1871  Punch  9  Dec.  240/1  An  authentic  fragment  of  the 
blue  sash  he  wore  the  day  he  was  shortened.  1897  HALL 
CAINE  Christian  i.  i.  6  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  she 
wrote  :  '  I  have  shortened  our  darling'. 

Hence  Sho'rtened,  Shortening///,  adjs* 

c  1000  Sax.  Leeclid.  III.  252  Se  sceortijenda  daej  ha^fS 
li'dran  £ewederu  bonne  se  langienda  dx£.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Guiltemeans  />.  Chirurg.  57/3  The  dissease  of  a  shortened 
tunge.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  ix.  (1626)  194  Her 
shorining  curies  scarce  hang  beneath  her  eares.  1645  MIL- 
TON Passion  i,  In  Wintry  solstice  like  the  shortn  d  light 
Soon  swallow'd  up  in  dark  and  long  out-living  night.  1700 
DRYDEN  Pal.  <y  Arc.  in.  509  That  none  shall  dare  With 
shortned  Sword  to  stab  in  closer  War.  1785  BURNS  Cotter's 
Sat.  Nt.  ii,  The  short'ning  winter-day  is  near  a  close. 
1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  109  Shortened 
lieavy-spar.  1825  SCOTT  Talistn.  xxii,  His  red  and  inflamed 
eye,  his  heated  hand,  and  his  shortened  respiration.  1857 
KINGSLEY  Tivo  Y.  Ago  ii,  Ships,  .driving  fast  to  the  eastward 
with  shortened  sail.  i874.GLADSTONECVrr.  Ck.^Relig.  (1910) 
1.  397  The  Bills  for  Clerical  Subscription  .  .and  the  Shortened 
Services.  1887  RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  263  In  the  shortening 
days  of  1845.  1913  CHKSTERTON  Victorian  Age  30  Tom 
Moore,,  .a  shortened  shadow  of  Lord  Byron. 

ShOTteuer.  [-KR1.]  One  who  or  something 
which  shortens  (in  various  senses  of  the  vb.). 

1565  J-  PHILLIP  Patient  Grissell  715  (Malone  Soc.)  Oh 
dyrfull  daye,  oh  haples  hap,  oh  shortner  of  my  yeares. 
a  1636  G.  WILLIAMS  Best  Re  tig.  viii.  183  Sin  is  an  epitoimzer 
or  shortner  of  every  thing.  £1710  SWIFT  Ing.  Befav. 
Queen's  Last  Ministry  ii,  The  gout,  which  is  not  usually 
reckoned  a  shortener  of  life.  1878  SPURGEON  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  cix.  8.  V.  183  Sin  the  great  shortener  of  human  life. 

Shortening  fj/urniq),  vbl.  sb.    [-ING  i.J 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  the  verb  SHORTEN. 

11x542  WYATT  Poemst  Efiitapk  Sir  T.  Gravener  12  No 
sickness  could  him  from  it  let;  Which  was  the  shortening 
of  his  days.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  160  Hee 
should  neuer  seeke  to  attempt  any  thing  to  the  shortning 
or  hurt  of  his  Grandfathers  life  or  empire.  1796  C.  MAR- 
SHALL Garden,  xii.  (1813)  149  The  rule  for  shortening  is  this: 
Consider  the  strength  of  the  tree  [etc.].  1868  Rep.  U.S. 
Commissioner  Agric,  (1869)  249  As  in  the  case  of  shortening 
back  to  induce  the  growth  of  fruit  spurs  in  the  apple  tree. 
1886  MAGEK  in  Content  f.  Rev.  Jan.  15  Oaths  of  allegiance, 
supremacy  and  abjuration  have  shrunk,  after  many  lengthen- 
ings and  shortenings,  into  the  brief  and  simple  form  [etc.]. 

*2.  cojicr.    (See  quot.  1823.) 

1823  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  i  Shortning)  suet  or  butter,  in 
cake,  crust,  or  bread.  1854  SEBA  SMITH  Way  down  East 
333  We  have  n't  got  a  bit  of  shortnin'  in  the  house.  1883 
CassclCs  Fam.  Mag.  Nov.  758/2  The  very  reason  for  boil- 
ing the  'shortening1  with  water  is  that  by  liquefying  the 
fat  a  minimum  quantity  of  water  can  be  used. 

Shorter  (Jputaa).  slang,  [f.  SHORT  v.  +-EB  *.] 
A  clipper  of  coin. 

1857  BORROW  Rom.  Rye  xii,  My  grandfather  was  a  shorter, 
and  my  father  was  a  smasher.  1864  Hotten^s  Slang  Diet. 
s.  v.,  From  a  crown  piece  a  shorter  could  gain  $d. 

t  ShO'rtestneSS.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  shortest) 
superl.  of  SHORT  a.  +-NESS.]  Minimal  length. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ff  Selv.  32  And  though  a  point  be 
the  least  of  boak,  and  anowt  the  shortest  of  time,  yet  they 
may  speak  everlastingness  and  allfillingness.  .for  all  their 
shortestness  and  leastness,  as  well  as  the  longest  or  the 
biggest. 

SliOT  fc-fall.  [From  the  phrase  to  fall  short  : 
see  FALL  v.  96.]  A  falling  short  ;  the  amount  by 
which  a  supply  falls  short,  shortage,  deficiency. 

1895  Johannesburg  Standard  23  Nov.  5/2  The  best  that 
could  be  expected  this  year  from  the  harvest  was  an  eight 
months'  crop,  and  the  shortfall  would  be  some  million-and- 
a-half  bags  of  grain.  1906  Macm.  Mag.  Aug.  793  From 
the  very  beginning  the  shortfall  in  the  labour-supply  had 
been  the  principal  factor  in  the  slow  development  of  these 
colonies. 

t  Sho'rtford.  Law.  Obs.  [Appears  in  med.L, 
and  AF.  documents  as  sortfort,  shortford^  shart- 
forl,  shatjord,  schotford  ;  of  obscure  origin. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Statutum  de  Gaveleto  in 
London  (prob.  i3th  c.)  a  tenement  forfeited  to  the  lord  '  for 
default  of  service  '  is  said  to  be  designated  by  a  term  which 
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appears  under  the  various  forms  forshardt  forshof,  /ortkot, 
forsshott  (the  early  printed  edd.  have  forschoc^  forchoc^ 
forschoke) :  see  Stat.  of  the  Realm  (Record  ed.)  I.  222  and 
Liber  Albus  (Rolls)  I.  63,  469.  Some  of  these  forms  look 
like  transpositions  of  the  syllables  of  skortford,  skartfort, 
etc. ;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  arose  from  progressive 
corruption  of  &.\?.forclot  =forclos  pa.  pple.  of  fore lore  to 
FORECLOSE.] 

An  ancient  process  by  which  the  lord  could  obtain 
possession  of  a  tenement  when  the  tenant  had 
failed  to  render  the  services  due,  and  there  were  no 
effects  on  which  a  distraint  could  be  levied. 

1291  in  G.  Oliver  Hist.  Exeter  (1861)  309  Adjudicatum 
est  ei  sortfort.  1335  in  Izacke  Antiq.  Exeter  (1677)  48 
Adjudicatum  fuit  Decano&  Capuulobeati  Petri  Exoniensjs 
quoddam  Tenementum  scituatum  in  vico  Australi  Civitatis 
Expniensis  secundum  Consuetudinem  Civitatis  prsedictas  £ 
dicitur  Shortford.  1419  Liber  Alhus  (Rolls)  I.  186  Solonc 
le  jugement  appelle  *  Shartfort '  [v.r.  Shatford  (Cwvefs  Law 
Diet.  1727)]  par  custome  de  la  cite  suisdite.  ?<z  1500  in  G. 
Oliver  Hist*  Exeter  (1861)  309  note,  Schotford,  quod  gallice 
dicitur  forclot.  1701  Cowefs  Interpreter  (ed.  Kennett) 
s.  v.  [cites  Izacke]. 

Short-grained,  a.  [f.  SHORT  a. ;  cf.  GRAINED 

///.  #.-]  Of  wood  :  Having  a  short  fibre  rendering 
it  liable  to  snap  easily.  Hence  transf.  of  a  bone. 

1670-1  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1694) 
107  White  Cedar  and  such  like  Wood,  .are  very  heavy  and 
short-grained,  and  will  break  short.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Buitd~ 
ing  in  Water  86  Bog  Oak  Timber  is.. dozed  and  short 
grained.  1835-6  ToaaS  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  441/1  The  presence 
of. .  phosphate  of  lime  rendered  the  bone  short-grained. 

Shorthand  (J^athsend).  Also  short  hand 
(rarefy  short-hand,  [f.  SHORT  a.  +  HAND  *£.]  A 
method  of  speedy  writing  by  means  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  contractions  or  arbitrary  signs  or  symbols 
for  letters,  words,  etc.,  brachygraphy,  stenography. 

1636  Jeffrey  Hudson's  Xew  Yeeres  Gift  title-p.,  With  a 
Letter  as  it  was  penned  in  short-hand.  1639  MAYNE  City 
Match  i.  iii,  Shall  I  not  learn  Arithmetic  too,  sir,  and  Short- 
hand. 1724  R.  FALCONER  Voy.  (1769)  98  His  Journals  were 
mostly  taken  in  Short-Hand.  1864  Soc.  Sci.  Rev.  220  A 
species  of  shorthand  was  practised  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
1909  Athens  urn  13  Mar.  1/3  The  training  includes  Indexing, 
Shorthand,  Type-writing,  Stenotypy. 

b.  transf,  andy£f. 

1697  COLLIKR  Ess.  Mor,  Sul'J.  ii.  (1709)  126  Tis  the  Short- 
hand of  the  mind  and  crowds  a  great  deal  into  a  little  space. 
1801  BUSBV  Diet,  Mns.  p.  xxxii, These  abbreviations  forma 
musical  Brachygraphy,  or  Short  Hand.  1827  HARRGufsses 
Ser.  i.  (1873)  4  To  address  the  prejudices  of  our  hearers  is 
to  argue  with  them  in  short-hand.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND 
Ascent  of  Man  232  To  save  time  the  objects  were  drawn  in 
shorthand— a  couple  of  dashes  for  the  limbs  and  one  across, 
as  in  the  Chinese  for  man.  1897  KIPLING  Capt.  Cour.  v.  124 
The  We're  Here  rang  her  bell  thrice,  using  sea  shorthand, 

c.  attrib.  as  in  shorthand  clerkt  minute^  note, 
report,  reporter ,  teacher,  writer ;  writing',  f  short- 
hand-man, a  shorthand  writer. 

1647  J.  BIRKENHEAD  Assembly- Man  (1662-3)  17, 1  admire 
the  *Short-hand-men,  who  have  the  patience  to  write  from 
his  Mouth.  1682  OWTRAM  Serin,  A  20,  They  were  taken 
from  the  author  by  a  Short-hand- man.  1822-29  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  420  Copying  my  *short-hand  minutes  of 
medical  lectures.  1709  Female  Tatler  No.  4/2,  I  took 
"Short-hand-Notes.  1831  D.  E.  WILLIAMS  Sir  T.  Lawrence 
I.  401  The  following  is  the  *short-hand  report  of  his  evi- 
dence. 1887  LD.  KOSEBERY  in  Standard  27  Sept.  2/4  The 
first  authorised  *shorthand  reporter  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
^11704  T.  BROWN  Laconics  Wks.  1711  IV.  12  'Tis  wisely 
done.,  of  a  "Short-hand  teacher  [to  live  next  door]  to  a 
Meeting-house,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  viii.  §  76  (1740) 
642  The  Party  Men  attended  with  their  *Short-hand  Writers 
at  their  Elbows,  to  take  what  might  incautelously . .  slip  from 
the  Mouths  of  the  Judges,  for  Matter  of  Accusation.  1904 
SPENCER  Autobiog.  II.  292  The  amanuensis  was  a  short* 
hand-writer.  1641  WILKINS  Mercury  xii.  (1707)  52  This 
"Short-hand  Writing  is  now  so  ordinary  in  Practice  [etc.]. 
1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  I.  xii.  68  He  is  a  complete 
master  of  shorthand  writing. 

d.  quasi-fldj?.  Of  the  nature  of  shorthand  ;  com- 
pendious. 

1822  W.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hall  (1823)  II.  26  Every  new 
short-hand  mode  of  doing  things.  1844  DE  QUINCEY  Logic 
Pol.  Eccn.  Pref.  8  A  short-hand  expression  for  the  rela- 
tion between  the  quantity  offered  for  sale,  and  the  quantity 
demanded.  1887  SAINTSBURY  Hist,  Elizab.  Lit.  vn.  (1890) 
275  The  recourse  to  dumb  show..  looks  like  a  kind  of  short- 
hand indication  of  scenes  that  might  have  been  worked  out. 

Hence  f  ShoTt-handed,  a.^  competent  to  write 
shorthand  ;  ShoTthander,  a  writer  of  shorthand, 
a  stenographer. 


Understanding.  1738  THYER  Byron? s  Rent.  (1856)  II.  i.  198 
We  arrive  at  Hartley's  where  we  accidentally  find  a  party  of 
shorthanders.  1898  L.  STEPHEN  Stud.  Biogr.  I.  iii.  86  The 
meetings  of  the  shorthanders  naturally  took  place  at  taverns. 

short-handed.  «.* 

t  L  ?  Niggardly,  mean ;  inefficient,  ineffective. 

1622   MABPE  tr.   Altaian's  Guzman  d'Alf.    it.   228   My    i 
Hostesse  was  not  short,  either  handed,  or  witted.     1643 
TUCKNEY  Balm  ofGilead  10  Our  thoughts  and  hopes  are    j 
too  short  sighted  and  handed  to  reach  to  all  that  salvation. 

2.  Lacking  a  full  complement  of  i  hands  *,  under-    ; 
manned,  understaffed. 

1794  NELSON  29  July  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I.  461  He 
would  be  satisfied  with  an  indifferent  Carpenter,  but  he    ' 
could  not  with  propriety  go  to  sea  without  one  :  that  he    , 
would  not  ask  for  any  one  in  lieu  of  the  other,  but  he  was 
very  short-handed.     2802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  s.  v.  Gun,     . 
Ships  that  go  to  sea  short-handed.    1897  MARY  KINCSLBY    I 


SHORTLY. 

W.  Africa  202,  I  think  the  Ogowe  Protestant  mission  sadly 
short-handed.  1912  THEVELYAX  Geo.  HI  fy  Fox  I.  v.  143 
Ships-. in  far  superior  condition  to  his  own  short-handed 
and  woefully  provided  vessels. 

Hence  Shortha'ndedness. 

i886.S"rt/.  Rev.  6  Feb.  173  The  combination  [of  offices]  now, 
had  Mr.  Gladstone  repeated  it,  would  rather  be  forced  on 
him  by  shorthandedness  than  taken  of  free-will. 

t  Sh.tvrth.ead.  06s.  rare-1.  In  4  ssorthede. 
[f.  SHORT  a.  +  -HEAD.]  Shortness,  brevity. 

1340  Ayenb.  99  pis  bene  paseb  alle  obre  ine  bri  Binges, 
ine  dignete,  in  ssorthede,  an  ine  guodnesse. 

Shorthorn  (Jp'i^h^in).  [f.  SHORT  a.  +  HORN 
sb.]  One  of  a  breed  of  cattle  having  short  horns, 
originally  bred  in  the  north-eastern  counties  of 
England  and  now  widely  distributed  over  Great 
Britain  and  exported  to  other  countries. 

[i826SoUTHEY  Wind.  Eccl.  Angl.  376  A  Sockburn  Short- 
horns from  Grassy-hook  which  should  put  the  best  bull  of 
Basan  out  of  tBe  field.]  1847  W.  C.  L.  MARTIN  Ox  61/2 
They  have  succumbed  before  the  superiority  of  the  short- 
horns. 1911  B.  HOLLAND  Life  Dnke  Devonshire  I.  ix.  213 
A  famous  breed  of  shorthorns. 
b.  at  t  rib. 

1862  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  \.  24  The  pedigrees  and  physical 
characteristics  recorded  in  stud-books  and  short-horn  books. 
1877  Field  17  Feb.  191/2  A  society  similar  to  the  Shorthorn 
Society.  1909  Carlisle  Jrnl.  27  Apr.  3/4  The  splendid 
selection  of  shorthorn  stirks. 

S  ho 'rt- horned,  a-     Having  short  horns, 

1707  MORTIMER  Hitsb,  (1721)  I.  227  The  long-legg'd,  short- 
horn'd  Cow  of  the  Dutch-breed.  1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man. 
Nat.  Hist,  254  Short-horned  Flies. 

Short-hose,  a.  A  kind  of  stocking  reaching 
only  a  short  distance  up  the  leg.  fk.  Used  as 
a  rendering  of  CUKTHOSE.  Ohs. 

a  1513  FABYAN  Chron,  vn.  ccxxii.  245  Robert,  the  eldest 
sone  of  Kynge  Wyllyam,  the  whiche  was  surnamed  Curthose, 
or  Shorthose.  1530  PALSGR.  267/1  Schorte  hose,  chaitsse 
courte.  1880  J.  HAY  Pike  Co.  Ballads  61  Women  that 
short  hose  wore. 

Shorthursday,  obs.  form  of  SHEER  THURSDAY. 

Sho'rting,  vbl.  s6.  [f.  SHORT  z/.  +  -ING  i.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  SHORT  in  various  senses. 

a  1390  tr.  St.  Jerome's  Prol.  Jer.  in  Wyclif^s  Bible  (1850) 
III.  342  But  more  rijt  it  were,  to  the  shorting  of  euel,  to 
putte  mesure  to  the  wodnesse  of  them  bi  my  silence,  c  1400 
Beryn  209  That  euery  man  shuld,  by  the  wey,  with  a  tale 
glade  Al  the  hole  company  in  shorting  of  |pe  wey.  1490 
Act  7  Hen.  £Y/,  c.  i  §  i  If  any  Captain.. give  not  them 
their  full  Wages  without  shorting  as  he  shall  receive  of  the 
King. 

Shortish  (jp'-itif),  a.  [f.  SHORT  a.  +  -ISH.] 
Rather  short.  Also  in  comb. 

1800  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  1.24  Shortish -tailed  brown  Baboon. 
1817  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  253  He  was  a  stout, 
shortish,  compactly-made  fellow.  1835  HOOD  Poetry,  Prose, 

t    Worse  xxxvi,  To  tenants  but  shortish  at  present,  When 
lichaelmas  comes  with  its  day.     1871    W.  A.  LEIGHTON 
Lichen'Flora\4h  Laciniae  shortish.  x88a  BLACKMORECAm/0- 
•welt  xxii,  A  shortish  old  man  with  hedger's  gloves  on. 

Short-lived  (Jf?.it|l3ivd ;  the  stress  is  variable), 
a.  Also  -lifd.  [f.  SHORT  a,  +  live,  LIFE  +  -ED  2. 
Often  apprehended  as  f.  lived  pa.  pple.  of  LIVE  v. 
(cf.  smooth-spoken]  and  pronounced  (-livd).] 

1.  Having  a  short  life. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  n.  L  54  Such  short  liu'd  wits  do 
wither  as  they  grow,  c  1608  B.  JONSON  Hymenmi  Wks. 
(1616)  0,1 1  So  short-liu'd  are  the  bodies  of  all  things,  in 
comparison  of  their  soules.  1645  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant,  ii. 
3  The  short  lifd  days  of  flesh  and  blood.  1707  Curios. 
Husb.  $•  Card.  336  The  Plants  indeed  were  short-liv'd,  and 
continued  no  longer  than  the  Heat  of  the  Vessels  lasted. 
1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort,  591  The  peach  being  a  short- 
lived tree.  1871  NAPHEYS  Prev.  4-  Cure  Dis.  i.  vi.  168 
Gymnasts  are  short  lived.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ 
1. 1.  (1878)  13  The  million  species  of  organisms  of  which  he 
[man]  is  the  short-lived  lord. 

2.  transf.    Lasting   only  a   short    time,    brief, 
ephemeral. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  15  O  short  liu'd  pride.  1645 
WALLER  Poems,,  To  Amoret  60  Then  smile  on  me,  and  I 
will  prove  Wonder  is  shorter  liv'd  then  Love.  1711  ADDI- 
SON  Spect.  No.  256  P  5  Admiration  is  a  very  short-liv'd 
Passion.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  liii,  I  was  made  a  short- 
lived toy,  and  flung  aside  more  cruelly  and  carelessly  than 
even  such  things  are.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II. 
v.  18  He  afforded  a  short-lived  triumph  to  the  enemies  of 
Religion. 

b.  Metallurgy. 

1884  LOCK  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  in.  22/1  Sulphur.. makes 
molten  iron  '  short-lived  '. 

Hence  Shortli'vedness,  brief  duration. 

1817  BENTHAM  Part.  Reform  Introd.  69  In  proportion  to 
the  short-Hvedness  of  the  power,  diminishes,  both  to  pur. 
chasers,  and  thence  to  sellers,  the  venal  value  of  it,  1875 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  i.  6  The  shortlivedness  of  their 
organisations. 

t  Short  livy,  a.  Obs.  rare**.  In  3  sort  leui 
(?  error  for  -Hut),  [f.  SHOKT  +  LIFE  sb.  +  -Y.  Cf. 
OE.  langlife  long-lived.]  Short-lived. 

c  1150  Gen.  ff  Ex.  712  Aram  bi-gat  loth,  and  sarray,  And 
melcham,  and  was  sort  leui  In  lond  caldea. 

t  Sho-rtly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SHORT  a.  +  -LY  *.] 
Brief,  not  long  (in  time). 

a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  Ixxx.  (1889)  214  Se  apostol  ssede  l>aet 
soblice  baet  on  andwerdum  sceortlic  o^he  hwilendlic  [L. 
momentaneum}  ys.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  i.  2  His  wil 
is  in  godis  la  we.,  and  bat  will  is  noght  ydell  na  shortly. 
a  1513  FABVAN  Chron.  VIL  664  When  both  boosts  were  met 
within  shortly  space,  such  offers  of  a  pease  were  proferid 


SHORTLY. 

by  the  Frenshe  Kynge,  that  fynally  both  prynces  agreed 
vpon  a  pease. 

Shortly  (Jr-'tli),  adv.    [f.  SHORT  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  Briefly,  concisely,  in  few  words. 

£-893  ^ELFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  5  Scortlice  ic  haebbe  nu  £esaed 

Snb  ba  brie  daelas  ealles  bises  middanjeardes.  c  izoo 
RMIN  12788  Ta  se^de  Filippe  Shorrtlike  till  Natanarcl ; 
Cum  nu  be  sellf,  &  loke.  41300  Cursor  M.  8520  For  he 
bat  mikel  has  for  to  tell  |>e  scortliker  he  aght  to  spell.  1340 
Ayenb.  252  peruore  ich  paci  J>e  ssortlaker.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  I.  59  And  schortly  to  descrive  hire  al,  Sche  hath  no 
lith  withoute  a  lak.  1472  Paston  Lett.  III.  71  He  can  telle 
vow  more  shortlyer  then  I  shuld  wryte.  1581  W.  CHARKE 
in  Confer,  iv.  (1584)  Eej,  Answere  shortly.  1624  BEDELL 
Lett.  x.  136  It  would  require  a  iust  volume  to  shew  it, 
though  but  shortly,  a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  \.  \,  i 
The  instances  thereof,.. snail  be  only  these  two,  which  I 
shall  but  shortly  touch.  1803  East's  Rep.  V.  254  The 
Attorney  General  was  heard  shortly  in  reply.  1886  Act  49 
Viet.  c.  22.  §  4  (i)  (a',  An  advertisement  describing  shortly 
the  object  for  which  the  land  is  proposed  to  be  taken. 

•j-  b.  In  short,  '  to  speak  briefly  '.  Also  more 
fully,  shortly  (the  sooth )  to  say,  to  say  shortly,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22203  Scortli  to  sai.     1303  R.  BRUNNE    i 
Handl.  Synne  6007  And,  shortly,  }ow  for  to  telle,  pys  lady    \ 
wulde  nat  hem  selle.    c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  30  And  shortly    j 
. .  I  was  of  hir  felaweship  anon,     c  1400  Beryn  836  And  for    | 
to  seye  shortlych,  in  Room  was  noon  hym  lych.    1483  CAX- 
TON  G.  de  la.  Tour  g  v  b,  And  shortly  to  say  he  lost  alle 
that  he  had.     1535  COVERDAI.E  Eccl.  ii.  8  (Shortly)  I  was 
greater  in  more  worshipe,  then    all    my  predecessours   in    ' 
lerusalem.     1641  'SMECTYMNUUS  '  Vind.  Answ.  §  14.  175 
Shortly,  resolve  us  but  this  one  thing, 
O.  Abruptly,  curtly,  sharply. 

ci8is   JANE  AUSTEN   Persuasion  iv,  'I   think  very  dif-    1 
ferently',  answered  Elizabeth,  shortly.    1857  HUGHES   Tom 
Brown  i.  viii,  '  I  won't  sell  a  bit  of  him  ',  answered  Tom, 
shortly.     1871  H.  KINGSLEY  Hornby  Mills  I.  26,  I  am  not    | 
the  only  person  who  ought  to  be  taken  up  shortly.     1885 
*  MRS.  ALEXANDER  *  At  Bay  iii,  I  wish  I  hadn't  been  obliged    j 
to  send  that  cad  Vincent  to  the  right-about  so  shortly. 

2.  In  a  short  time ;  not  long  after  the  present    | 
or  the  point  reached  in  a  narration  ;  soon,     f  In 
early  use  also :  With  little  delay,  speedily,  quickly : 
often  in  compar.  or  sitperL 

a  1050  Lamb.  Ps.  xxxvi.  10  &  is  nu  Jyt  vel  scortlice  vel    j 
lytel  faic  &  ne  byS  se  synfulla.     a  noo  Gloss,  in  l/aitpt's    ; 
Zeitsc/irift    IX.    527   Maturiust    scortlicor.     a  1300    Leg. 
Rood^ifyi)  38  pobe  giwes  i-somned  were  hi  [hadde]  schor[tj- 
Hche  gret  fere.     13..   E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  519  For-by  schal    i 
I  neuer  schende  so  schortly  at  ones,    c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s    \ 
T.  519  And  shortly  turned  was  al  vp  so  doun  Bothe  habit    ! 
and  eek  disposicioun  Of  hym  this  woful  louere  daun  Arcite.    j 
1483  Cely  Papers  (Cainden)  138  Ze  schall  be  payd  be  Easter 
and  schorttlyer.     1512  Act  4  Hen.   VIIft  c.   i.  §  x  Crete    ! 
multitude  of  people  can  not  shortly  resort  to  put  theym  of 
at  theire  landyug.     1523  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxxxviii.  344 
The  shortlyer  yl  ye  do  it,  the  gretter  thanke  we  shall  gyue 
you.    1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II,  600  The  drawe  Bridge  could 
not  be  shortly  drawen  vp.     1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  y.  HI.  v.  31, 
I  shall  grow  iealousof  you  shortly  Lancelet,  if  you  thus  get 
my  wife   into  corners?    1632    LITHGOW    Tra-u.    x.   448    A 
French  ship.. shortly  bound  for  Alexandria.     1798  SOPHIA 
LEE  Canterb.  T.t  Yng*  Lady's  T.  II.  84  [They]  only  invited 
her  from  knowing  the  consequence  she  would  shortly  have 
a  right  to.    1836  J.  R.  Smith's  Catal.  Bks.  Feb.  32  Shortly 
will  be  published,  in  one  vol.  8vo..  Bibliotheca  Cantiana. 
1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  34  Very  shortly  a  treaty  is 
on  foot  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  the  houses  of 
Plantagenet  and   Hapsburg.     1871   BLACKIE  Four  Phases 
Morals  i.  14  Socrates..,  after  saying  a  prayer  to  the  sun, 
shortly  retired. 

fb.  (\u&§\-$b.0ddshortly  —  'Odd-come-shortly*: 
see  ODD  Comb*  2. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  26.  2/2  We'l  give 
him  as  good  as  he  brings  one  of  these  odd  shortlies,  I  war* 
rant  him. 

3.  At  a  short  time  after,  before,  f  syne* 

1548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  K///,  158  And  so  ye  viscount 
Rochforth  retorned  into  England,  and  so  did  the  bishop  of 
Bathe  shortly  after.  1593  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees}  L  198 
ShortUe  after  my  deathe.  c  1643  LD.  HERBERT  Autobiog. 
(1824)  145  And  so  returning  shortly  after  to  his  Excellency 
1 1]  related  to  him  the  success  of  my  journey.  175*  Scotland's 
G'lory  19  Some  hundred  of  our  ministers  They  shortly  syne 
silenced.  183*  W.  PALMER  Orig.  Liturg.  I.  29  Shortly 
before,  probably  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Jerome 
..said  [etc.].  1886  C  E.  PASCOE  Land.  To-day  xviii.  (ed.  3) 
162  On  a  given  morning ..  shortly  after  noon.  1902  K. 
BAGOT  Donna  Diana  xxvm.  353  Perhaps  you  will,  .ask  him 
to  meet  us  here  shortly  before  four  o'clock. 

4.  For  a  short  time.    rare. 

1809  CAMPBELL  Gertrude  IL  vii,  And  see  thee  once  again 
whom  I  too  shortly  saw  !  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxvi,  He's 
been  but  shortly  in  office.  1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xxi, 
A  lady  whom  she  knew  but  shortly. 

5.  In  a  small  compass. 

1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  30  DartU  about  him 
swyftlie  could  he  fling.  And  rin  ane  rats  and  shortlie  turne 
ane  steid.  1833  DARWIN  Jrnl.  15  Oct.,  It  has  the  power  of 
turning  very  shortly  in  the  air. 

6.  At  a  short  distance,   rare. 

,byu 


( having 


1908  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  205  Shortly  south  of  Donab; 
the  river  Irrawaddy  dissolves  its  main  stream. 

7.  Comb.  Qualifying  an  adj.  with  the  sense  (havii 
little  length*.    (Chiefly  in  Botany.} 

1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.)  Shortly*acuminatedi . ,  Shortly- 
lifidi  Shortlytwo^left.  1875  BKNSETT&  DYER  Sachs'  Bot. 
II.  v.  558  More  often  the  cotyledons  remain  thin  like  shortly 
stalked  foliage-leaves  of  simple  form. 

Shortness  (Jputnes).    [f  SHORT  a.  +  -NESS.] 
1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  short  in  duration, 

linear  magnitude,  serial  extent,  etc. ;  absence  of 

length,  brevity. 
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c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gram.  xliv.  (Z.)  266  Mane^a  synd  syt  Con- 
iunctiones,  be  we  ne  ma^on  nusec^anon  oissere  sceortnys.se. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  44  Wib  schortnesse  of  sermon. 
1496-7  Act  12  Hen.  If//,  c.  2  The  seid  Statutes  for  shortnes 
of  lyme  syn  the  making  of  theym . .  as  yet  may  not  be  per- 
fitely  knowen.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  378  Such  as  the 
shortnesse  of  the  time  can  shape.  1660  HEYLIN  Hist.  Re/., 
Mary  (1845)  II.  222  [Mary's  reign]  was  only  commendable 
in  the  brevity  or  shortness  of  it.  1774  GOLUSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  VI.  47  The  shortness  of  the  legs  in  the  web-footed 
kinds.  178*  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  n.  vi,  The  shortness  of 
our  acquaintance.  1841  LATHAM  Eng.  Lang.  \\.  vii.  136  The 
comparative  shortness  of  Vowel  it.  1885  La-.u  Times 
LXXVIII.  295/2  The  shortness  of  the  title  might  not  have 
been  a  sufficient  objection. 

t  b.  Brevity  or  conciseness  in  speech  or  writing. 

c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  297  Withe  a  quyet  schorte- 
nes,  they  schal  say  that  is  to  be  seyde.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  104  Therfore  mu^t  I  vse  so  much  the  more 
shortnesse  at  this  present.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shrew  iv.  iv. 
39  Your  plainnessc  and  your  shortnesse  please  me  well. 

C.  For  shortness :  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to 
save  time  or  distance.  Now  rare.  "^Alsojor  the 
sake  of,  because  of  shortness ,  etc. 

c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  931,  I  leeue  be  proloug  for 
shortnes.  1599  HAKLUYT  lroy.  II.  i.  84  And  many  other 
were  wounded,  whose  names  be  not  rehearsed  here,  because 
of  shortnesse.  1710  in  Nairne  Pet-rage  Evid.  (1874)  153 
Under  the  reservations  provisions  and  declarations  above 
exprest  (which  are  here  holden  as  sett  down  for  shortnes  sake). 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  iv.  vii,  Taking  side-roads,  for 
shortness,  for  safety. 

f  d.  (a]  A  short  period  (of  time),  (d)  Short 
stature.  Obs* 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV.  v.  iL  83  The  time  of  life  is  short ; 
To  spend  that  shortnesse  basely  were  too  long.  1650  Don 
Bellianis  x.  56  Don  Bellianis,  whose  shortnesse  reached  not 
to  the  others  middle.  1684  Contempl.  St.  Man  i.  ii.  (1699) 
12  Most  of  those  things.,  even  during  the  shortness  of  Time 
which  they  last,  have  a  thousand  changes. 

2.  Defective  reach  (of  vision,  memory,  etc.). 

1635  R.  N.  tr.  Camdens  Hist.  Elh.  iv.  586  The  Queene 
made  answer  with  shortnesse  of  minde.  1661  COWLF.Y 
Cromivell  Ess.  etc.  (1906)  361  A  little  mistake  of  the  short- 
ness of  his  sight.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  iii.  74  Yet  has  the 
unhappy  shortness  of  my  Memory  led  me  into  an  Error. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  in.  iv,  Their  fatal  shortness  of 
vision.  1904  H.  PAUL  Hist.  Mod,  Eng,  II.  ix.  192  The 
extreme  shortness  of  his  si^ht  would  have  interfered  with 
his  efficiency  as  a  soldier. 

1 3.  Defectiveness,  imperfection ;  //.  defects, 
shortcomings.  Obs. 

1644  DIG  BY  Nat.  Bodies  346  Since  his  ratgne  was  but  at 
the  beginning  of  sciences,  he  could  not  chose  but  haue  some 
defects  and  shortenesses.  i66a  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacrx 

I.  i.  §  9.   10  Which.. through   the   shortness   of  their   own 
reason  doth  appear  to  them  to  be  so.     1736  BOTLKR  Anal. 

II.  iii.  Wks.  1874  I.  181  The  shortness  of  our  faculties. 

4.  Shortness  of  breath  ;    a  dyspnueic  condition, 
breath  lessness. 

1577  GpOGE  HeresbacWs  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  190  The  water 
thereof  distilled  and  drunke..helpeth  the  cough,  and  short* 
nesse  of  breath.  1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  350  The 
dyspnoea  of  pleurisy  without  liquid  effusion  is  chiefly  short- 
ness of  breath. 

5.  The  condition  of  being  '  short  of  something; 
deficiency,  want  (esp.  of  money,  food,  etc.) ;  also, 
scantiness  (of  a  supply,  a  crop,  fa  meal). 

1669  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  n.  265  The  meanness,  and 
shortness  of  their  Dinner.  i763ScROFTON  Indostani.  (1770) 
20  The  poor  and  middling  sort  are  only  curbed  by  the  short- 
ness of  their  finances.  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  28 
The  shortness  of  the  crop,  will  assist  in  reducing  the  price 
of  lands  still  lower.  1838  Civil  Engin.  <J-  Arch.  Jrnl.  I. 
174/2  The  shortness  of  water  in  the  boiler  had  the  effect  of 
over-heating  the  plates.  1882  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL  Prince's 
Garden'Party  205  There  was  no  shortness  of  money. 

6.  The  quality  of  being  'short1   in  texture   or 
substance  ;  friability,  brittleness. 

1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  271  The 
Head  of  the  Carp,  the  Tail  of  a  Pike,  and  the  Belly  of  a 
Bream  are  most  esteemed,  for  their  Tenderness,  Shortness, 
and  well  relishing.  1758  REID  tr.  Macquer'sChem.  I.  363 
The  brittleness  and  shortness  of  Pig-iron.  1861  W.  FAIR- 
BAIRN  Iron  175  Metallic  manganese  has  been  used  by  Mr, 
Mushet  to  correct  red  shortness  or  cold  shortness  in  steel. 

Short  sight.  [SHORT  a.  i  h.]  The  defect  of 
sight  by  which  only  near  objects  are  seen  distinctly ; 
myopia. 

1829-29  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  3)  IV.  an  Parcfisis  pro- 
finqua.  Short  sight.  1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  vi.  79  Dr. 
Cohn,  of  Breslau, ..found  the  percentage  of  short-sight  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year. 

a  1888  H.  D.  RAWNSLEY  in  W.  Knight  Shairp  ff  Friends 
384  Invective  against  the  modern  shorlsight  of  commercial 
utilitarianism. 

Short-sighted,  a.   [Cf.  prec.  and  SIGHTED  «.] 

1.  Having  short  sight ;  having  the  focus  of  the 
eyes  at  less  than  the  normal  distance;  unable  to 
distinguish  objects  clearly  at  a  distance  ;  myopic. 

a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  jfas.  K  Wks.  (1711)  105  The 
other,  who  was  short-sighted,  had  broken  his  ponderous 
sword.  1710  BERKELEY  Princ.  Hum.  Knowl.  §  5  Wks. 
1871  \.  139  He  who  is  short-sighted  will  be  obliged  to  draw 
the  object  nearer.  1856  N.  Brit.  Rev.  XXVI.  165  Two 
lenses  of  this  kind,  one  for  cylindrical  and  short-sighted 
eyes .  .and  another  for  long-sighted  eyes.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  III.  238  A  short-sighted  person  had  been  requested 
by  some  one  to  read  small  letters. 
b.  ahsol. 

1856  .V.  Brit,  Rev.  XXVI.  181  The  observations  which  we 
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have  made  on  spectacles  for  longsight,  are,  generally  speak* 
ing,  applicable  to  the  shortsighted. 

2.  Jig.  Lacking  in  foresight  or  in  extent  of  intel- 
lectual outlook. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Alemans  Guzman  d*A!f.  \.  216  Those 
that  are  yong,  are  veiy  short-sighted  in  your  choyser  sort 
of  things.  1740  J.  CLARKE  Ednc.  Youth,  (ed.  3)  198  The 
giddy  short-sighted  Minds  of  young  Men.  1830  DISRAELI 
Chas.  /,  III.  8  So  shortsighted  are  politicians  in  power. 
1902  R.  BAGOT  Donna  Diana  xxx.  396  He.  .cursed  himself 
for  a  short-sighted  fool. 

absol.  1648  DENHAM  Cato  Major  iv.  (1669)  50  The  foolish 
and  short-sighted  die  with  fear,  Thru  they  go  no  where,  or 
they  know  not  where.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Sue.  Amer. 
II.  107  The  march  of  circumstance  has  become  too  obvious 
to  escape  the  attention  of  the  most  short-sighted. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from  want  of 
foresight  or  limited  mental  vision. 

1736  Genti.  Mag.  VI.  314/2  (Discoverers]  whose  Geo- 
graphy was  so  wt-ak,  and  so  short-sighted,  that  [etc.].  1858 
FROUDE///J/.  Eng.  III.  xiii,  92  The  laws  which  we  call 

;  shortsighted,  against  engrossers  of  grain.  1864  KINGSLEY 
Roman  fy  T.  L  (1875)  10  A  shortsighted  and  suicidal  policy. 
1891  Speaker  n  July  36  i  The  pitiable  display  of  short- 

!    sighted  greed  over  the  Factory  Bill. 

Hence  Short-si'tflitedlyv^/z'. ;  Sliort-si'glited- 
ness  ///.  andy?^. 
1670  COTTON  Espcrnon  n.  vii.  320  The  short-sightedness 

|  of  humane  Wisdom.  1715  /V/te'i'  Iliad  Notes  iv.  503  The 
divine  Boldnesses  which  in  their  very  Nature  provoke 

1  Ignorance  and  Short-sightedness  to  shew  themselves.  1853 
'C.  BKUE  ;  I't'rd.  Green  I.  xii.  Verdant,  .was  sliort-sightedly 

1  peering  at  the  celebrated  'Charles  the  First  '  of  Vandyck. 
1884  K.  W.  CHURCH  Bacon  iii.  63  The  apparent  shortsighted- 
ness of  the  policy.  1887  Mo  LONE  Y  Forestry  W.  Afr.  55 

<    Rash  and  short-sightedly  premature  gatherings  of  crop. 

Short-sword.   Cos*  exc.  nisi.    A  sword  with 
,    a  short  blade. 

ci47oGW.  .5-  Caw.  706  Schorl  suerdis  of  scheith  smertly 
thay  drench.  1865  INC.KAHAM  Pillar  rf  FirL-  i.  xviii.  (1872) 
295  A  thousand  men  in  iron  helmets,  round  shields,  and 
I  heavy  short-swords.  1881  J.  TAYLOR  Sc.  Covenantersfti  The 
old-fashioned  Scottish  short-sword. 

Shortsyne,  adv.  Sc.  [f.  SHORT  adv.  +  SYNE 
adi'.\  A  short  while  ago,  lately. 

1768  Ross  I Iclt'nore  62  Shortsyn  unto  our  glen,  Seeking  a 
hership  came  yon  unko*  men.     1832  ROD<;EK  J'oems  (,1838) 
,     298  She  promis'd  shortsyne  she  wuuld  soon  be  my  ain. 

Short-toilgued,  a.  Having  a  short  tongue; 
!  hence  (novtdia/.  •  inarticulate,  stammering,  lisping. 
Also  occas.  taciturn,  unready  in  speech. 

c  1S75  GELSON  in  Durham  Dcpos.  (Surtees)  289  The  said 
Sir  Richard ..  wilbe  some  tyme  mery  and  light  with  drink, 
and  short  longed,  but  nott  dronken.  1865  DICKENS  Mat. 
Fr.  II.  v,  If  I  am  a  .short-tongued  fellow.  1874  LUBBOCK 
Wild  Flowers  iii.  63  The  honey  which  is  accessible  even  to 
beetles,  and  short-tongued  Hies. 

Short-winded,  a.  [f.  SHORT  a.  +  WIND  sl>. 
+  -ED1.]  Short  uf  breath;  suffering  from  or  liable 
to  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  that  soon  becomes  out  of 
breath  with  any  exertion. 

c  1450  Merlin  xv.  245  And  whan  thei  saugh  the  saisnes 
well  chased  and  short  wynded,  thei  lete  renne  at  hem,  c  1593 
JANE  in  Halduyt  I'oy.  (1600)  III.  852  Captaine  Cotton  and 
my  selfe  swolne  and  short  winded.  1656  RIDGLEY  Pract. 
Physickfti  Forestus  often  prescribeth  to  short-winded  people 
in  a  Consumption.  1793  T.  BEDUOES  Obesity  101  Short- 
winded  persons  are  very  often  corpulent.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rudge  li,  The  short-winded  locksmith  had  no  chance 
against  a  man  of  Sim's  youth  and  spare  figure.  1891 
C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  Amer.  166,  I  was  wretchedly  weak  and 
short-winded,  only  being  able  to  walk  a  few  yards  at  a  time. 

b.  fig. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV^  i.  i.  3  Finde  we  a  time  for  frighted 
Peace  to  pant,  And  breath  shortwinded  accents  of  new 
broils  To  be  commenced  in  Stronds  a-farre  remote.  1656 
TRAPP  Contm.  2  Cor.  viii.  n  Their  shortwinded  wishes. 
1688  BUNVAN  Heav.  Footman  (1886)  165  They  went  to  the 
work  at  first  pretty  willingly,  but  they  were  very  short- 
winded,  they  were  quickly  out  of  breath,  and  in  their  hearts 
they  turned  back  again  into  Egypt. 

Hence  Short-windedness,  a  state  or  condition 
of  being  short-winded,  dyspnoea. 

1614  T.  ADAMS  Dwells  Banket  v\.  303  Balme  taken  fasting 
.  .is  very  good  against  short -windednesse.  1753  ToMBAXO 
Non~Naturals  52  It  begets,  .pulmonary  Humours,  (es- 
pecially Short-windedness,)  and  Death. 

Short  wool. 

1.  Wool  having  a  short  staple  or  fibre. 

17*8  CHAM  BERsCyc/.  s.  v.  Woollen  Manufactory*  A  Pack, 
or  240  Pounds  Weight  of  short  Wool.  1841  fenny  Cycl. 
XXI.  358/2  In  1828  the  number  of  packs  of  short  wool  had 
diminished  to  2800.  1912  Times  19  Dec.  20/3  The  finer 
varieties  of  short  wools. 

2.  (Hyphened.)  A  sheep  producing  such  a  wool. 
1837  You  ATT  Sheep  ix.  351  A  few  of  the  short-wools  were 

left.  1844  W.  C.  SPOON ER  Sheep  72  [The  South  Down  breed) 
ranks  with  the  Leicester — the  former  first  among  the  short- 
wools. 

3.  attrib. 

1824  BANKS  in  BischofT  Woollen  Mattuf.(\^-2)  II.  55  Any 
drawback  so  obtained  must  operate  as  a  bounty  to  the  Eng- 
lish short-wool  grower.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  358  i 
Various  breeds  of  short- wool  sheep  still  prevail  on  the  hills 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

Hence  Short-woolled  a. 

1787  Young's  Ann.  Agric.  VIII,  199  The  South  Downs. . 
are,  for  that  point,  the  best  short-woolled  sheep  which  I 
know  in  England.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  359/2  One  other 
breed  of  short-woolled  sheep  must  be  mentioned. 

t  Short -writ  ing.   Obs.    »  SHORTHAND. 

1610  W.  KOLKINGHAM  Brackjgr.  To  Rdr.  A  4,  Applying 
my  Letters  to  those  formes  of  Short. writing,  which  intimate 
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regionarie  Vowels  by  contiguitie  of  Consonants.  1650 
SHELTON  (title)  Zeiglographia  or  A  New  art  of  Short-writing 
never  before  published.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  OXOH.  I.  269  His 
most  dextrous  and  incomparable  faculty  in  short-writing. 
1715  S.  LANE  (title)  The  Art  of  Short  Writing  made  lineal 
and  legible  as  the  Common  long  Hand. 

t  ShO'ry,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SHORE  sb.l  +  -v1.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  shore. 

1684  T.  BURNET  Theory  Earth  i.  89  At  the  same  time  were 
made  the  shory  rocks  and  mountains  which  are  the  bars  and 
boundaries  of  the  sea. 

Shot  (Jet),  so.1  Forms  :  i  sc(e)ot,  sesc(e)ot, 
2.  4-7  schot,  3  seott,  4-7  schott,  shotte,  (5 
shet),  5-6  sohotte,  5-7,  (8)  shott,  (6  shutt,  6-7 
shote),  5-  shot.  [OE.  sc(e}ot,  ltsc(f)ot  neut.  (the 
prefix,  as  usual  in  sbs.,  fell  away — in  this  instance 
not  surviving  beyond  OE. — so  that  the  forms  with 
and  without  prefix  fell  together)  =  OFris.  skot 
nent.,  OS.  -stot  in  stlscot  'balista',  MLG.  seat, 
gescot,  OHG.  scoi,  neut.  (MHG.  schoa,  masc., 
mod.G.  schoss  masc.),  also  giscoi,  nent.  (MHG. 
geschoz,  raoA.G.geschoss),  ON.  skot  neut.  :— OTeut. 
•JSjfcuto-,  *gaskulo-m,  i.  root  *skut- :  see  SHOOT  v.] 
I.  The  action  of  shooting. 

A  rapid  movement  or  motion  ;  t  a  rush,  dash 
or  onset,  rare. 

a  1000  Menologium  272  Leax  sceal  on  waele  mid  sceote 
scrioan.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xn.  77  A  gret  schot  till 
thame  can  thai  mak.  1859  MEREDITH  R.  Frrerel  xxiii, 
'  You  needn't  to  ask,  sir — ye  know  ',  said  the  farmer,  with 
a  side  shot  of  his  head. 

b.  A  sudden  sharp  pain;  also  dial,  'a  sudden 
attack  of  illness  or  disease '.  rare. 

a  1400-50  Slockh.  Med.  MS.  101  For  be  schottes  &  be 
prikkynges  in  sydes.  1527  ANDREW  Bruns^vykes  Distyll. 
Waters  C  v,  The  hede  enoynted  with  the  same  water . .  with, 
dryveth  the  payne  and  shotte  in  the  hede  comynge  of  hete. 
1899  Cutnberld.  Gloss.,  Shot,..*  sudden  attack  of  illness  or 
disease. . .  A  shot  of  rheumatics. 

C.  A  rush  (of  colour)  over  a  person's  face,  etc. 
?  nonce-use. 

1895   MEREDITH  Amazing  Marr.    I.  xi.   123  A  shot  of 
colour  swept  over  Henrietta. 
f  d.  A  rush  of  water.   Obs. 

c  HOQ  £>estr.  Troy  3300  And  bou  drunkyn  hade  dewly  as 
mony  du  sopis,  As  shottes  of  shire  water  has  shot  fro  bin 
ene.  1673  KAY  Journ.  Low  C.  8  In  process  of  time.. all 
the  Hills  and  Mountains,  .would  by  Floods  and  Shots  of 
Rain  be  quite  washed  away. 

e.  A  sheet  (of  ice).   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a  1650  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  248  The  rain 
falling  freezed  so  vehementlie,  that  the  ground  was  like  a 
shott  of  yce. 

2.  A  discharge,  flux  or  issue.     (Cf.  SHOOT  s6.3) 

c  1500  Kowlis  Cursing  67  in  Laing  Ane.  Poet.  Scot.,  The 
kanker  and  the  kattair,  And  never  to  be  but  schot  of  blude. 
1841  DICK  Man.  i-'et.  Science  (1862)  148  Cattle  and  sheep., 
after  indulging,  .in  luxuriant  pastures,  take  what  is  called 
a  Shot  of  Blood.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  226 
There  is  a  complaint  called  a  shot  of  grease,  arising  from 
a  different  cause  from  the  common  grease. 

3.  Fisheries,  a.  The  spread  or  cast  of  a  net; 
the  throw  and  haul-in  of  a  fishing-net. 

1859  ATKINSON  Walks  tr  Talks  (1892)  322  A  second  shot 
of  the  net  produced  eleven  more  [mullet).  1864  Kef.  Sea 
Fisheries  C'OHIHI.  (1865)  II.  n 88/1, 1  believe  I  got  the  second 
shot  of  trawled  fish  that  was  ever  fished  in  this  country. 
1873  Act  36  ff  37  Viet.  c.  71  §  14  Within  100  yards  from 
the  nearest  point  in  the  line  of  shot  of  any  other  seine  or 
draft  net  worked  in  like  manner. 

b.  St.  A  place  where  nets  are  shot.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1452  in  Reg.  Monast,  PasseUt  (Maitld.  Club)  250  Tertiam 
partem  totius  piscarie  de  le  Crukytshot.  1584  Reg.  Mag. 
Sig.  Scot.  354/1  Beginnand  at  the  schott  of  the  fisching 
callit  the  Hoilschott.  1882  J.  F.  S.  GORDON  Hist.  Moray 
1 1 1.  228  The  proprietor  of  the  Friars'  Shott  salmon  fishings. 

4.  The  shooting  of  a  bolt. 

1905  '  H.  HALIBURTON  '  Excursions  i.  5  The  shot  of  the 
lock  caught  the  ear  of  Beenie. 

6.  A  passage  of  the  shuttle  across  the  web ; 
toner.  '  one  thread  of  each  colour  or  kind  of  yarn ' 
(Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

1834-6  P.  BARLOW  Manuf.  in  Encycl.  Metrof.  (1845)  VIII. 
739/1  If  a  shot  of  blue  and  a  shot  of  white  be  thrown 
alternately,  a  corresponding  check  will  be  produced.  1864 
T.  BRUCE  in  Poets  of  Ayrshire  (1910)  232  Sad  and  slow  the 
shots  he  threw  And  slow  he  trod  the  treddles. 
b.  (See  quot.)  " 

1875  F.  J.  BIRD  Dyer's  Hfind-bk.  90  When  satins .  .or  silks 
of  any  kind  are  found  to  contain  shots — that  is,  warp  and 
weft  of  different  qualities — they  must  be  prepared  as  follows. 

6.  The  course  of  a  plough. 

1843  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc,  IV.  i.  34  It  is  usual  to  cut  the 
drains  directly  across  the  shot,  as  we  term  the  course  of  the 
plough. 

7.  The  action  of  shooting  with  the  bow,  cata- 
pult,  or   firearms;    the   mechanical  discharge  of 
arrows  or  other  projectiles  as  a  means  of  attack  ; 
shots  or  discharges  of  missiles  collectively.     Now 
only  arch,     -fl-  Const,   of  (bows,   guns,  etc.,  also 
arrows  or  other  projectiles). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  529  Whan  thy  worthy  kyng 
Richard  was  slayn  With  shot.  c  1471  Arriv.  K.  Edw.  IV, 
(Camden)  29  Sore  annoyed.. as  well  with  gonnes-shott,  as 
with  shot  of  arrows.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  279  The 
shot  of  the  Scottes  endured  but  a  short  space :  But  the  shot 
of  the  Englishmen  was  long  and  fierce.  1639  DRUMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Consid.  to  Parlt.  Wks.  (1711)  185  By  shot  of  pistols. 


XXXVI.   605/2,    I   developed   some   instantaneous   shots. 

1895  Outing  XXVI.  33/2, 1  must  have  a  camera  shot  at  this. 

f.  Mining.  An  explosion  of  a  blasting  charge. 

Cf.  17. 

1881  RAYMOND  Gloss.  Mining  s.  v.  Shoot,  A  shot  is  a  single 
operation  of  blasting.  1900  Daily  Ne:as  25  July  2/1  Every 
shot  is  improving  the  appearance  of  the  ore  chute. 

8.  The  range  of  a  shot,  or  distance  to  which  a 
shot  will  go.  In,  within,  out  of  shot :  in,  within, 
out  of  shooting  distance,  f  To  have  open  shot :  to 
have  unobstructed  range  of  shooting. 

1455  lsee  FLIGHT-SHOT  i.]  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aytnon 
vii.  180,  1  bode  behynde  well  the  shotte  of  a  bow.  1513 
[see  Arrow-snot  s.  v.  ARROW  si.  IV.  2].  1513  Life  Hen.  V, 
(1911)  in  They  of  the  Towne  had  from  euery  place  open 
shott  w"  there  gonns  into  the  hoast.  1635  Long  Mrg  of 
Westminster  xii.  (1816)  21  While  the  Dolphins  army  lay  m 
view,  .there  was  a  French-man  that  sundry  times  would  as 
on  a  brauery  come  within  shot  and  tosse  his  Pike,  and  so 
goe  his  way.  1670  NARDOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late 
Voy.  I.  (1694)  3  The  Ships  ride  in  shot  of  Ordnance  of  the 
City  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  237  And  that  then  I 
should  be  within  half  Shot  of  them.  1882  PAVNE.GALLWEY 
Ftrwler  Irel.  431  To  find  -that  the  pole  has  slipped  just  as 
you  are  getting  well  in  shot,  is  no  joke. 

b.  transf.  Range  or  reach  of  anything  likened 
to  a  shot.    (Cf.  EARSHOT.) 

i«o»  SHAKS.  Ham.  I.  iii.  35  Keepe  within  the  reare  of 
your  Affection  ;  Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  Desire.  1611 
BIBLE  Transl.  Pre/.  r  I  A  man  would  thinke  that  Ciuilitie, 
holesome  Lawes.  .should  be  as  safe  as  a  Sanctuary,  and 


out  of  shot  {marg.  i(a  0<'Aovc],  as  they  say,  that  no  man 
would  lift  vp  the  heele.  .against  the  motioners  of  them.  1822 
SHELLEY  Chas.  /,  iv.  15  Beyond  the  shot  of  tyranny. 

c.   To  run  into  shot :   Of  a  sporting  dog :   to 
run  into  the  line  of  fire. 

1884  T.  SPEEDY  Sport  High!,  iii.  25  The  faults,  .of  being 
gun  shy,  springing  their  game,  running  into  shot  [etc.]. 

9.  An  attempt  to  hit  with  a  projectile  discharged 
from  a  gun.  Phrase,  to  exchange  shots  :  said  with 
reference  to  a  skirmish  or  a  duel. 

1653  HANE  Jrnl.  (1896)  2  Wee  made  all  the  resistance  wee 
could,  changing  some  shotts  with  him  for  the  space  of  halfe 
an  houre.  1*69  STUBMY  Mariners  Mag.  v.  xii.  46  A  good 
Shot  may  be  made  out  of  a  bad  Piece.  1817  J.  MAYER 
Sportsman's  Direct,  (ed.  2)  25  You  will  be  able  to  take  shots 
at  them,  before  they  reach  the  high  slope.  1820  John 
Bull  11  Dec.  5/2  A  duel  was  fought  on  Saturday.. when 
some  shots  were  exchanged.  1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N. 
Forest  v  It  was  a  good  shot  that  you  made.  1898  fielit 
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1759  HUME  Hist.  Eng.,  Tudor  I.  87  Their  admiral  lost  an 
eye  by  the  shot  of  an  arrow.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxiv,  At 
which  a  few  archers  might  be  stationed  for  defending  the 
turret,  and  flanking  with  their  shot  the  wall  of  the  castle 
on  that  side.  1855  KINGSLEY  West™.  Hoi  vii.  Which  bark 
..was  taken  without  shot  or  slaughter. 

fig'  "377  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xx.  224  And  so  seide  sexty  of 
fc»e  same  contreye,  And  shoten  a^em  with  shotte  many  a  | 
shef  of  othes.  1567  TURBERV.  Epit.  etc.  12  The  surest 
shielde  Against  the  dreadfull  shot  of  wordes  that  thousandes 
had  beguilde.  x66a  HIBBERT  Body  of  Dzv.  n.  29  We  can- 
not be  at  peace  with  God,  and  therefore  He  ever  open  to 
the  shot  of  general  dangers.  1718  T.  GORDON  Cordial  Low 
Spirits  27,  1  must  be  obliged  to  stand  the  shot  of  his  noise 
and  nastiness  for  perhaps  an  hour  or  two  together. 

b.  An  act  of  shooting,  an  individual  discharge 
of  a  bow,  gun,  etc.     Phrases,  to  fire>  also  (now 
arch?)  to  make,  shoot  a  shot  (see  SHOOT  v,  21  c). 
To  fire  a  shot  is  used  also  in  senses  13,  14  b,  and  17. 

c  lopo  in  Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  (1900)  214  lactibus .  .uacuis^ 
mid  idelum  fcescotum.  c  ^35  ;n  Kingsford  Chron.  Land. 
(1905)  96  In  this  same  yere.  .was  slayn  sir  Thomas  Movntagu 
..thruh  a  shotte  off  a  gonne.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholays  Voy.  n.  i.  31  b,  Notwithstanding  wee  had  giuen 
them  a  shot  of  assurance,  [they]  began  to  prepare  them- 
selues  to  the  fight,  thinking  we  had  bin  Coursaries.  1629 
Cafit.  Smith**  Trav.  «y  Adv.  iii.  5  She  stood  to  her  defence, 
and  made  shot  for  shot.  1721  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier 
(1840)  130  Several  regiments,  .never,  .fired  a  shot.  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  Iii,  They  heard  a  shot,  c  1850  Arab. 
Nts.  (Rtldg.)  693  Prince  Houssain.  .took  his  bow  and  made 
the  first  shot. 

Jig.  1576  LAMBARDE  Peratnb.  Kent  (1826)  416  He  had 
directed  his  shot  at  the  crowne  of  England. 

fc.  uninflected  plural  (with  numeral).  Obs. 
1642-4  VICARS  God  in  Mount  193   After   many  shot   of 
Cannon,  which  did  very  little  hurt  among  us. 

d.  Phrases,    (a)  A  shot  between  wind  and  water t 
also  slang  (cf.  SHOOT  v.  30  d).     (£)  colloq.  Like  a 
shot :  at  once,  with  rapidity.     Also,  without  hesi- 
tation, most  willingly,    (c)  colloq.  A  shot  in  the 
eye  :  an  ill  turn. 

(a)  1695  COSGREVE  Love  for  L.  m.  xv.  Ballad,  And  then 
he  let  fly  at  her,  A  shot  'twixt  wind  and  water,  That  won 
this  Fair  Maids  Heart.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World 
Diss.  vii.  (1708)  62  Sometimes  his  Captain,  being  disabl'd  by 
some  unlucky  Shot  'twixt  Wind  and  Water,  repairs  to  him 
for  a  Refitment. 

</>)  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v.  i.  p  6, 1  went  off  like  a  shot, 
in  the  direction  of  our  inn.  1843  DICKENS  Chr.  Carol  v.  156 
The  boy  was  off  like  a  shot.  1894  W.  E.  NOHRIS  St.  A  nn's 
I.  72  If  I  could  hear  of  any  chance  of  employment  elsewhere, 
I'd  take  it  like  a  shot. 

(c)  1897  Pearson's  Mag.  Sept.  254/1  He  thought  he  saw 
the  means  of  getting  square  with  the  millionaire  who  had 
done  him  such  an  unscrupulous  '  shot  in  the  eye '. 

e.  tramf.    (a]  Naut.  slang.    A  meridional  alti- 
tude taken  (cf.  SHOOT  v.  32  c).     (b)  A  snapshot 
(cf.  SHOOT  v.  22  f). 


SHOT. 

2  Apr.  509/3  Seeing  a  large  buck.  .1  sat  down,  prepared  to 
have  a  long  shot  at_him.  1908  R.  BAGGT  A.  Citthbcrt  xxix. 
377  Six  rabbits  in  six  shots  with  my  pea-rifle. 

b.  Jig.  A  remark  aimed  at  some  one,  esp.  in 
order  to  wound.  Sometimes  with  mixture  of 
sense  14  b. 

1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diaw.  ix.  The  shot  told. 
Your  aunt  bounced  up  at  once,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  was 
in  my  carriage,  on  our  way  back  to  London.  1878  B.  HARTE 
Man  on  Beach  27  This  last  shot  was  from  the  gentle  Maria, 
who  bit  her  lips  as  it  glanced  from  the  immovable  man. 

t  o.  fig.  (A  person's)  great  shot :  chief  aim.  St. 

1644  R.  BAILLIE  Lett,  fr  Jrnls.  (1841)  II.  330  The  great 

shott  of  Cromwell  and  Vane  is  to  have  a  Hbertie  for  all 

religions,    a  1658  DURHAM  Comtti.  Rev.  iv.  in.  (1660)  281 

The  Lords  great  shot  in  all  this  is  to  get  praise  to  Himself. 

d.  Phrases:  Not ...  by  a  long  shot  \  Hopelessly 
oat  of  reckoning.  A  long  shot  :  a  bold  attempt 
or  large  undertaking. 

1888  EGGLESTON  Graysons  i.  12  He  didn'  wear  uz  good 
close  in  them  days  's  Je  does  now,  by  a  long  shot.  1897 
A.  R.  MARSHALL  Pomes  27  (Farmer)  So  Zippy  went  in  for 
a  long  shoti 

10.  A  random   guess  attempting   to    '  hit '   the 
right  answer.      To  make  a  shot :    to  attempt  an 
answer  by  guessing. 

1840  J.  T.  J.  HEWLETT  P.  Priggins  xvii,  After  waiting  for 
a  little  while  [in  construing],  Ninny.. made  a  shot,  and 
went  so  near  the  mark,  that  (etc.].  1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr. 
Tadpole  Prelude,  '  Do  you  want  a  bed  here  to-night,  Sir? ' 
asked  the  waiter.. making  a  shot  at  the  sex  of  the  blue 
serge  bundle.  1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19  Aug.  4/3,  1  do 
not  believe  that  yesterday  when  she  was  supposed  lo  be 
doing  15  knots  she  was  really  running  more  than  13,  This, 
however,  is  only  a  shot. 
b.  An  attempt  or  try. 

*756  W.  DODD  Fasting  (ed.  2)  30  The  random  shots  of 
second  causes.  1878  E.  FirzGERALD  Lett.  (1880)  I.  410,  I 
cannot  understand  why  I  have  not  yet  taken  to  Hawthorne, 
..1  will  have  another  Shot.  1911  Throne  7  Aug.  227/1 
Pinks  is  going  to  have  a  shot  at  the  Wingfield  Sculls. 

11.  An  aim  or  stroke,  esp.  in  a  game,  as  tennis, 
golf,  billiards,  etc. 

1868  Field  8  Aug.  106/3  (Croquet)  Mr.  Whitmore  distin- 
guished  himself  by  his  long  shots,  one  of  which  came  off  at 
thirty-six  yards.  1902  W.  W.  JACOBS  Lady  of  Barge  83 
Wilfred  Carr.. taking  a  cue  from  the  rack,  bent  over  the 
board  and  practiced  one  or  two  favourite  shots. 

b.  A  throw  of  a  ball,  stone,  or  other  thing  aimed 
with  the  hand. 

1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  I.  iv,  Fling  another  shot  [i.  e. 
potato]  at  that  carriage,  .and  by  the  Lord  I'll  send  my 
rapier  through  you  !  1868  '  S.  DARYL  '  Quoits  if  Bowls  54 
(Bowls)  The  game  is  thirty  shots— ten  Guarding,  ten  Riding, 
ten  Drawing. 

c.  In  Football,  Hockey,  Lacrosse  :  an  attempt  to 
drive  the  ball  into  goal. 

1868  Field  28  Nov.  446/2  Several  well  intended,  though 
badly  misjudged,  shots  were  fired  at  the  School  goal.  1912 
Oxford  Mag.  14  Nov.  75/1  Essex  reduced  the  lead  by  means 
of  a  good  shot  from  the  inside  left. 

d.  In  Boat-racing:  an  attempt  to  'bump'  the 
boat  in  front.     (Cf.  BOMP  sbl  2  and  v>  3.) 

1868  Field  28  Nov.  445/2  Owing  to  his  pulling  his  wrong 
scull,  he  managed  to  miss  his  shot  at  him,  and  Lowe  went 
away  easily.  1890  Eng.  lllustr.  Mag.  Apr.  501  Ah  !  they 
have  made  a  shot  in  the  Gut  and  missed. 

e.  In  Curling:  (see  quots.  1835,  l897)- 

a  1772  GRAEME  in  Anderson  Poets  XI.  447  (Jam.)  Of  many 
a  bonspeel  gain'd,  Against  opposing  parishes ;  and  shots, 
To  human  likelihood  secure,  yet  stormed.  1835  H.  HARE- 
WOOD  Diet.  Sports  s.v.  Curling,  When  the  stones  on  both 
sides  have  been  all  played,  the  one  nearest  the  tee  counts 
one ;  and  if  the  second,  third,  fourth,  £c.  belong  to  the  same 
side,  all  these  count  so  many  shots.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I. 
264/2  (Curling),  Shot,  (i)  the  unit  of  scoring,  each  stone 
nearer  to  the  tee  than  any  opponent  counting  one.  (2)  The 
delivery  of  a  stone. 

1 12.  A  result  of  shooting,  a.  A  wound  or  pain 
in  the  body  caused  by  witchcraft.  (Cf.  SHOOT  v. 


SU1Q  put  alie  scnoilll  HIS  byuc,  wn  IBM  AH.IJ  t.uu.i^i,  MM  «w 

do  him  KO'ter  harme  nor  that  schot  did  the;..immediatly 
thairefter,  he  contractis  sic  ane  deidlie  seiknes,  be  ane  schot 
in  his  syde  vnder  his  oxtar.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer  s  #*. 
Physicke  329/1  Squirte  heerof  into  the  shot,  .  .  and  thrust  into 
the  wounde  a  peece  of  Larde  of  a  reasonable  longitude. 

II.  That  which  is  discharged  in  shooting. 
1  13.  That  which  is  discharged  from  a  bow,  an 
arrow  or  arrows  ;  also  in  early  use  stone  or  other 
projectiles  thrown  by  a  catapult,  or  other  engine; 
ammunition  for  such  an  engine.   Obs. 

^893  ALFRED  Oros.  in.  ix.  §  15  pa:r  forwear)>  micel  Alex- 
andres  heres  for  seaitredum  gescotum.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
10036  De  berbikans  seuen  J>at  es  a-bute  .  .wel  tas  kepe  to  )>at 
casteli;  For  aro,  scott,  and  for  quarel.  1387  IREVISA  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  III.  239  pe  sonne  is  derked  wib  be  arwes 
and  schot  of  Perses.  1601  HOLLAND  Plmyym.  xiv.  I.  199 
Arrowes  quarrels,  stones,  bullets,  and  such  like  shot.  1664 
BUTLER  Hud.  u.  ii.  856  The  Law  of  Arms  doth  bar  The  use 
of  venom'd  shot  in  War. 

t  b    /£?•. 

,;  897  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Ivi.  43'  £»  diSlan 

ER 


ciSo  SIR  R.  Ros  La  Belle  Da,ne  145  And  o      is  eyen  te 
shot  I  knew  anon  Which  federed  was  with  right  humble 
requestes.    c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXIX.  iv,  The  shott 
of  piercing  spight  Bent  at  thee,  on  me  doth  light. 
14.  Projectiles  (esp.  balls  or  bullets,  as  distin- 


SHOT. 

guished  from  explosive  '  shells ')  designed  to  be 
discharged  from  a  firearm  or  cannon  by  the  force 
of  an  explosive.  Often  with  qualifying  word  as 
bar-,  chain-,  grape-shot,  etc.  See  the  first  words. 
Hollow  shot :  '  empty  shells,  with  metal  screw 
plugs,  sometimes  used  in  the  navy  '  (Brande  &  Cox 
Diit.  Sd.  1866  s.v.). 

1474  Ace.  Lit.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  I.  69  To  bring  again., 
artilzery,  powder,  !>chot  and  sic  ihing.  1513  Life  Henry  l>, 
(1911)  80  Masons  to  hewe  stones  for  sholt  to  breake  walls. 
Ibid,  in  Then  the  Frenchmen,  perceauinge  there  shott  to 
be  spent  invaine,  imagined  a  newe  manner  of  shott  instead 
of  stones;  they  shott  great  peeces  ofsteele  fire-hott.  1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xiii.  84  The  Shot  of  great 
Mortar-Pieces  are. .one  tenth  part  lower  than  the  Bore. 
1704  MiM.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Shot,  all  sorts  of  Bullets  for  what, 
soever  Fire-arms,  from  the  Cannon  to  the  Pistol.  Those 
for  Cannon  are  of  Iron,  those  for  Musket,  Carabine,  and 
Pistol,  of  Lead.  1854  TENNYSON  Lt.  Brigade  v,  Storm 'd 
at  with  shot  and  shell.  1861  Catal.  Internal.  Exhib.  II. 
XL  23  Hollow  shot  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner  and  then 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  spherical  shells. 

b.  A  cannon-ball.  Also  (with  numerals)  as 
collect,  sing,  or  uninflected  plural. 

(.Vet)  a  skat  in  the  locker:  see  LOCKER  sli.'  5  b. 

1623  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  xvii.  30  Not  to  suffer.. 
Pitch  to  be  heate  in  the  Ship,  except  it  be  with  a  shott 
heate  in  the  fire,  which  cannot  breed  daunger.  1669  STURMY 
Mariner's  Mag.  \.  xii.  48  Diameter  of  the  Shot  36,  weight 
of  the  Shot  4  pound  12  ounces.  1770  G.  FARMER  Let. 
22  Sept.  in  Ann.  Jfirf.  (1772)  232/2  The  Spanish  frigate  fired 
two  shot,  which  dropt  to  leeward  of  the  Favourite. 

C.  Hence,  an  iron  globe  like  a  cannon  ball,  used 
~Fn  the  sport  of  '  putting  the  shot '  (or  '  weight ')  : 
see  PUT  v.1  2.  Also  occas.  the  sport  of  putting  the 
shot. 

1881  Cassell'i  Bk.  Sports  (1886)  1.4  Putting  the  Weight. 
Sixteen  pounds  is  the  full-size  shot  for  this  feat.  1895 
MANSON  Sporting  Diet.,  Putting  the  Shot.  1895  Outing 
XXVI.  460/2  The  list  of  events  will  include. .high  jump, 
broad  jump,  shot  and  hammer. 

d.  Small  shot  :  t  (<*)  musket  bullets,  in  dis- 
tinction from  cannon-balls  (obs.) ;  (6)  small  pellets 
of  lead  (=  sense  15),  as  distinguished  from  bullets, 
t  Great  shot :  cannon-balls  ;  also  occas.  bullets  as 
distinguished  from  '  small  shot '  (6). 

1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Super.  12  This  Termagant., 
fighteth  not  with.. the  small  shott  of  contention,  but  with 
the  maine  ordinaunce  of  fury.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  ll.  61 
A  long  and  doubtfull  fight,  both  with  great  and  small  shot. 
1727  HOVER  Diet.  Royal  u,  s.v.  Shot,  Small  shot,  used  to 
shoot  with  a  Birding-piece.  1717  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace. 
E.  lnd.l\.  xli.  106  We  gave  them  a  Volley  of  great  Shot  in 
return  of  their  Volley  of  small.  1803  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lock- 
hart  (1837)  I.  xi.  390  A  volley  of  small  shot  fired  through 
the  window. 

attrio.  1834-6  P.  BARLOW  Manuf.  §  961  in  Encycl.  Me- 
trap.  (1845!  VIII.  677/2  Small  Shot  Manufacture. 

15.  Lead  in  small  pellets,  of  which  a  quantity  is 
used  for  a  single  charge  of  a  sporting  gun.  Also 
(less  frequently),  a  single  pellet,  a  shot-corn  (plural 
shot,  csp.  with  numerals ;  sometimes  shots'), 

Shot  is  assorted  by  sizes  distinguished  by  numbers  (usually 
i  to  10  or  12),  or  by  letters  (as  BB  called  double-El,  or  by 
specific  names  (as  swan-shot,  etc.). 

1770  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  185,  I  would  not  recommend  shoot- 
ing  them.. with  shot  smaller  than  common  partridge  shot, 
or  No.  5.  1827  FARADAY  Chern,  Manip.  ii.  (1842)40  Besides 
sheet  lead,  shot  of  different  sizes  are  often  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 1833  J.  RENNIK  Alph,  Angl.  126  A  strong  silk-worm 
gut,  with  a  shot  or  two  on  it.  1884  LOCK  Workshop  Rec. 
Ser.  111.361/2  The  manufacture  of  shot  is  almost  universally 
conducted  in  tall  brick  towers  with  iron  frames.  1895  R.  w. 
CHAMBERS  King  in  Yellow  (1909)  265  He  ornamented  each 
line  with  four  split  shot,  a  small  hook,  and  a  brilliant  quill 
float. 

b.  Used  by  horse-copers  as  a  dose  to  give  a  horse 
a  temporary  appearance  of  sound-windedness. 


[a 


1857  DICKENS  Dorril  xii,  Taking  into  account  the  shot  he 

i  gelding]  had  been  made  to  swallow  for  the  improvement 
of  his  form. 

O.  transf.  in  Indian  shot,  the  plant  Canna  indica 
(see  INDIAN  a.  4).  Also  Plantain,  Flowering  shot 
applied  to  the  same  or  other  species  of  the  genus. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  327  Shot,  Plaintain,  Canna. 
1884  W.  MILLER  Plant-n.  47  2  Flowering  Shot.  The  genus 
Canna.  Ibid.  67/2  Indian  Shot.  The  genus  Canna. 

f  16.  A  charge  (of  powder) ;  also  a  charge  (of 
small  shot)  for  discharge  from  a  gun.  Obs. 

1708  Lonii.  Gaz.  No.  4479/5  The  Garrison  is  to  march  out 
..with  loaded  Arms, .. ancf  are  to  have  12  Shots  of  Powder 
and  Ball  each.  178"  MACCOLL  in  Scats  Mag.  (1753)  Aug. 
401/1  There  was  a  shot  of  drops  in  it  [the  gun). 

17.  Milting.  The  charge  of  powder  sufficient  for 
a  blast  in  a  mine  (esp.  a  coal-mine) ;  also  the  bored 
hole  into  which  the  charge  is  put. 

1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms,  Korlhumb.  t,  Dnrk. 
47  Shot.—  The  cartridge  or  portion  of  gunpowder  used  in 
blasting... A  pound  of  gunpowder  will  make  five  6-inch 
shots.  1874  DUFFEKIN  in  I.yall  Life  (1906)  I.  vii.  245  They 
had  bored  with  a  steam  drill ..  some  fifty  or  sixty  '  Shots  , 
as  they  arc  technically  termed,  i.  e.  deep  holes  in  the  rock, 
which  are  then  filled  with  gunpowder  and  exploded.  1886 
(see  skot-firer  in  30). 

fl8.  A  bolt  or  bar  for  securing  a  door,  etc.  (Cf. 
SHOOT  v.  13.)  Obs. 

£1430  SyrGcncr.  (Roxb.)  196  The  shotles  of  the  gates 
opened  she.  And  sett  open  the  gates  wide.  1595  in  Scatl. 
Hist.  Rev.  (1913)  X.  302  Closit  wit  ane  key  be  ane  shott. 

19.  =  WHALE-SHOT  (spermaceti).  In  recent  Diets. 
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[Spermaceti  was  supposed  to  be  the  spawn  of  the  whale. 
Cf.  SHOOT  v.  i8d) 

III.  That  which  shoots. 

f20.  Weapons  for  shooting ;  firearms.   Obs. 

J579  Proclain.  agst.  Daggcs  etc.  26  July,  The  common 
carying  of  Dagges,  Pistolles  and  such  other  short  pieces  of 
shot.  1596  DANETT  tr.  Comities  Supply  iii.  (1614)  229  The 
people  had  planted  shot  against  the  caetell.  1717  BOYER 
Diet.  Royal  n.  s.  v.  Shot,  Great  and  small  Shot  (great  Guns 
and  Muskets),  le  Canon  &  la  Monsqueterie. 

fb.  A  shooting  weapon,  a  cannon  or  musket. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  251, 
iijc  schott  of  small  artaillzie.  Ibid.  II.  185  Quhilk  schip.. 
had  xx  gret  brassin  schottis  in  hir.  1599  MIHSHEU  Sfan. 
Diet.,  What  armesserue  you  with,  a  pike  or  shot?  con  pica, 
o  arcabtiz. 

1 21.  a.  collect,  sing.  Soldiers  armed  with 
muskets  or  other  firearms  (rarely  with  bows). 
Small  shot :  troops  furnished  with  small  arms  as 
distinguished  from  artillerymen.  Obs. 

1572  WALSINGHAM  in  D.  Digges  Complete  Ambass.  (1655) 
314  To  send  under . .  the  Marquis  de  Maine  1000  shot, . .  who 
shal  land  at  a  place  called  Aier.  1590  SIR  W.  WILLIAMS 
Brief  Disc.  War  46  To  prooue  Bow-men  the  worst  shot 
vsed  in  these  daies.  1617  MOHYSON  Itin.  n.  118  His  Lord- 
ship..had  lodged  in  a  trern.h  some  foure  hundred  shot, 
charging  them  not  to  shoot  till  the  rebels  approached  neere. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.  Toivcr,  Hollow  Tower., 
where  the  Small-Shot  are  plac'd  that  they  may  not  be  too 
much  expos 'd  to  the  Enemies  View. 

fb.    A  soldier  armed  with  a  firearm.   Obs.  rare. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.  294.  1598  BARRET  Theor. 
U'arres  in.  ii.  71  Hee  is  but  a  foolish  shot,  that  shooteth  at 
..light  skirmishers.  1611  COTGR.,  Harqucbusicr,  an  Arque- 
busier,  or  small  shot. 

22.  One  who   shoots ;     an  expert   in   shooting. 
Often  with  qualifying  adj.,  good,  bad  shct.     Dead 
shot:  see  DEAD  a.  31  b. 

1780  Mirror  No.  69  As  I  am  a  good  shot,  I  spend  great 
part  of  my  time  in  shooting.  1823  COUHKTT  Rnr.  Rides 
(1885)  I.  367  A  professed  shot  is,  almost  always,  a  very  dis- 
agreeable brother  sportsman.  1826  DISHAKLI  V.  Grey  n.  ix, 
No,  I  am  no  shot.  1882  SIR  R.  TE.MTLK  in  I'roc.  R.  Gcog. 
Soc.  N.  S.  IV.  460  He  was  taught  to  be  a  splendid  shot  with 
the  gun  and  with  the  bow. 

transf.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  420/2  (Assoc.  Football) 
Half-backs  should  be  good  shots  at  goal,  for  they  frequently 
have  chances  of  scoring. 

b.   Queer  shot  (dial.)  :  an  'odd  customer'. 

1900  'SARAH  GRAND  'Bobs  xi,  'You're  a  queer  shot,  Tin- 
ney,'  she  remarked. 

IV.  Payment,  share.    [Cf.  OE.  sceotan  ( =  SHOOT 
v.}  to  pay,  contribute.] 

23.  The  charge,  reckoning,  amount  due  or  to  be 
paid,  esp.  at  a  tavern  or  for  entertainment ;  a  or 
one's   share   in  such  payment.     Now  only  colloq. 
To  stand  shot  [perh.  with  allusion  to  sense  7],  to 
meet  the  expenses,  pay  the  bill  (for  all). 

c  1475  Songs  fy  Carols  (Percy  Soc.)  94  On  cast  down  her 
schott  and  went  her  wey.  Gossip,  quod  Elenore,  what  dyd  she 
paye?  Notbutapeny.  1617  MOKVSON  Itin.  in.  84  The  shot 
demanded  must  be  paid  without  expostulation.  1732  Tricks 
of  Town  3,  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  paid  my  Shot. . 
and  came  away.  1821  SCOTT  Kcnil™.  xix,  Are  you  to  stand 
shot  to  all  this  good  liquor?  1891  MRS.  RIDDELL  Mad  Tour 
107,  I  was  to  make  enough  to. .'  pay  my  own  shot '. 
b.  transf.  zn&Jig.  Also  in  fig.  context. 

a  1533  BERSERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Attrel.  (1546)  A  a  viij  b,  She 
..wil  not  be  paied,  but  with  the  shotte  of  our  lyfe.  1612 
DAY  Festivals  ii.  (1615)  50  Our  Saviour  hath  paid  al  the 
shot,  1677  W.  HUBBARU  Narrative  11.  26  The  Indians  in- 
vited themselves  to  breakfast  with  him,  making  the  poor 
Fellow  pay  the  shot . .  with  the  loss  of  his  life. 

t  C.  To  have  free  shot :  to  have  gratuitous  enter- 
tainment. Obs.  rare. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  in.  xviii.  104 
[They]  go  roging alone,  -following  the  bathes,  tauernes  and 
assemblies,  for  to  haue  free  shot  and  cheare. 

t  d.  A  levy  or  contribution  of  so  much  a  head 
from  the  members  of  a  company  for  some  common 
purpose.  Also,  a  banquet  to  which  .each  guest 
contributes  his  share  (tr.  Gr.  ipavm}.  Obi. 

1519  HORMAN  Vvlgaria  283  Let  vs  gether  or  make  a  schotte 

or  a  siake  for  the  mynstrels  rewarde  or  wagis.    1615  CHAPMAN 

Odyss.  XL  545  As  when  you  see  At  any  rich  mans  nuptials, 

shot,  or  feast,  About  his  kitchin,  white-tooth'd  swine  lie  drest. 

t  e.   The  whole  shot:  the  '  sum  and  substance  '. 

1628  T.  SPINCER  Logick  151  These  words.. doe  containe 
the  whole  shot,  or  general!  summe  that  ariseth  from  all  the 
precepts,  belonging  to  this  part  of  Lo^icke.  1642  FULLER 
Holy  f,  Prof.  St.  III.  xx.  208  Ancient  Fathers  made  the 
Creed  symbolum,  the  shot  and  totall  summe  of  Faith, 
t  f.  A  supply  or  amount  of  drink.  Obs. 

1676  O.  HBYWOOD  Diaries  (1882)  I.  339  A  company  of 
fellows  would  needs  drink  arf  a  pecce.. their  vain  way  of 
drinking  shots.  1601  MKEKE  Diary  23  Jan.  (1874)  34  About 
noon  we  returned,  had  a  shot  of  ale  at  Slathwaile. 

t  24.  Shot  and  lot  =  scot  and  hi :  see  SCOT  sb?  4. 

1100  Charter  Han.  I  in  Liber  Albus  (Rolls)  128  Item,  quod 
cives  Londoniarum  sint  quieti  de  Schot  et  Loth,  et  de  Dane- 
gelde.  1459  Col.  Ane.  Ktc.  Dublin  (1889)  301  They  schall 
her  lot  and  schot  with  the  citte  to  all  mancr  workys.  lM8 
in  Jeake  Chart.  Cinque  Ports  (1728)  168  Rationabil.  &  rata- 
bil.  taxations,  scolt.  shott.  &  lott.  tallag.  &  rationubik 
taxationes  communiter  vocat.  common  fines. 

V.  Senses  of  doubtful  position. 
25.   A  division  of  land. 

a  1490  BOTONER  Itin.  (1778)  152  Englysh  stonys  et  le  rok 
vocat.  Trogy,  anglice  le  sholes.  1523  FlTzHERB..V><rr/.  40(1, 
This  medowe  lyeth  in  dyuers  shotes  of  length  somtyme  in 
two  shotes  of  length  somtyme  in  one  &  somtyme  in  thre. 


SHOT. 

1743  R.  MAXWELL  Sel.  Trans.  Agric.Seot.  32  The  Infield 
is  divided  into  three  Shots  or  Parts,  much  about  eighteen 
Acres  in  all.  <z  1805  A.  CARI.YLK  Autooiog.  iii.  (1860)  138 
That  part  of  it  [the  plain]  which  belonged  to  Preston  estate 
was  divided  into  three  shots,  as  they  were  called,  or  rlgg 
lengths,  the  under  shot,  the  middle,  and  the  upper.  1822 
SCOTT  Pirate  xxx,  He  claps  down  an  enclosure  in  ihe  middle 
of  my  bit  shot  of  corn.  1854  J.  M.  ^TLtiBtt,  Surrey  froz-i'ic, 
in  Trans.  PhiloL  Soc.  84  S/iott  a  portion  of  land. ..' Will 
you  let  the  upper  shot  be  laid  up  for  hay?'  1887  S.  H.  A. 
HEKVEV  Wedmore  Chron.  I.  181  (K.U.D.)  [Somerset]  Each 
of  these  fields  was  divided  into  shots  or  furlongs.  1907 
Times  15  June  24/2  Nineteen  Plots  or  '  Shots'  of  freehold 
and  copyhold  land.. in  Btartield  and  Hamfield. 

26.  Shetland.   (Also  shott.}    A  compartment  in 
the  stern  of  a  boat  (see  quots.). 

1834  G.  &  P.  ANDKRSON'  Guide  Highl.  709  Another  ex- 
tricates  the  fish  fro:n  the  hooks,  and  throws  them  in  a  place 
near  the  stern,  named  the  shot.  1899  )•  SPENCE  Shctl. 
Folk- Lore  127  The  old  /*(i/"boat.  .was  divided  into  six  com- 
partments, viz.,  fore-head,,  .shott  [etc.].. .  The  shott  ..formed 
a  sort  of  hold  in  which  the  fish  were  carried. 

27.  =  SHOT-WINDOW.    Sc.  ?  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sKncis  vn.  Prol.  138  The  schot  [cf.  shot 
ivyndo  above,  line  129]  1  clossit  and  diew  inworl  in  hy. 
1638  R.  IUILLIE  Lett.  $  Jmls.  (1841)  I.  91  Some  out  of 
sholts  cryed  rebels  on  the  readers.  1722  \Vonnow  Hist. 
Sutf.  Ch.  Scot.  in.  vii.  II.  286  With  Windows  calkd  Shots, 
or  Shutters  of  Timber,  and  a  few  Inches  of  Glass  above 
them. 

28.  A  corpse  disinterred  by  body-snatchers. 
App.  from  the  expression  *  a  good  shot  for  the  doctors  '. 
1828  Ann.  Keg   377/2  Burke,  .asked  witness  to  go  down 

to  his  house,  to  see  the  .shot  he  had  gnt  to  take  to  the 
doctor's. ..  Understood  by  the  word  shot  that  he  was  going 
to  murder  ihe  woman.  Ibid.  380/1  M'Dongal  came  and 
said  to  witness,  there  was  a  shot  in  the  hou^e.  She  did  not 
say  what  she  meant  by  a  shot.  1867  AH  Year  Round 
16  Mar.  285/1  Huike..told  him  he  had  got  rtn  old  woman 
off  the  street,  who  would  be  a  good  shot  for  the  doctors 
ithat  was  the  phrase  of  these  men  for  a  person  they  had 
fixed  on  to  murder).  1882  SAI.A  Avicr.  AVi'/j.  '1^85)  206 
Servants,  .who,  for  the  consideration  of  so  many  dollars  per 
'shot',  or  human  body,  uniimake  to  supply  subjects  for  dis- 
section to  the  anatomical  schools  throughout  the  Stales. 
VI.  attiib.  and  Comb. 

29.  simple  attributive,  as  shot-belt  (also  attrib.'}, 
so  shot-belted  adj.,  -box,  -cartridge,  -gan^e,  -like 
adj.,    -mould,   -prosf  adj.,    -rangc,    -wound,    etc.  ; 
objective,  as  shot-casting,  -fircrt  -firing,  -sorter  ; 
instrumental,  as  shot-shivered ^  -swept  aojs. 

1805  Times  in  Spirit  Pitbl.  Jrnls,  (1806)  IX.  3:0  "Shot. 
belts,  pouches,  powder-flasks  [etc.].  1813  Svu.  SMITH  Can:e 
Lnti'S  Wks.  1859  II.  30/1  A  feeling  not  only  among  Re- 
viewers, who  never  see  nor  eat  game,  but  among  the  double- 
barrelled,  "shot-belted  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
1829  MARRYAT  -/•'.  Mildnray  viii,  Sitting  on  a  "shot-box. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.t  *  Shot-car  f  ridge  ^  a  round  of 
ammunition  for  a  shot-gun,  1907  J.  H.  PATTERSON  Man- 
Eaters  ofTsavo  App.  I.  319,  500  i2-bore  shot  cartti'U<->  of, 
say,  the  6  and  8  M/CS.  1835  UKE  Pluhs.  Mann/.  59  Granu- 
lating and  "shot  casting.  1886  J.  BARROWMAM  .Vt .  Mining 
Terms  60  *Shot  firer,  the  person  appointed  to  fire  shots  in 
fiery  workings.  1841  Ton  EN  (Webster  1-47)  "Shot-gauge. 

1805  Shipwright**  I  'ade-M.  131  *  Shot-toe  hers^  or  Garlands, 
apartments  built  up  in  the  hold  to  contain  the  shot.     1842- 
63   BURN  Nar.  $  Mil.   TeJtn.  Diet,  i,  Coquille  a  bonUts, 
"shot-mould  consisting  of  two  cubes  of  iron  with  a  hemi- 
sphere hollowed  in  each.     1859  F.  S.  COOPER  Ironmongers' 
Catal.  38  HuIIetand  Shot  Moulds.  1599  H.  JONSON Cy«MfV j 
A'rt'.  v.  x,  Aretes  fauour  makes  any  one  *shot-proofe  against 
thee,  Cvpid.     1863  TRFVKLVAN  Compet.   Wallah  (1866)  84 
A  shot-proof  screen  of  boards.  1862  CaiaL  Internat.  Exhib. 
II.   xii.    17  "Shot  proofing  for   ships  and  batteries.     1837 
CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vii.  vii,  Were  it  not  well  to  draw  back 
out  of  "shot-range?     1636  PRYNNE  Rem.  afst.  Skipmoney 
10  To  provide  fourty,  five  and  fourty,  and  fifty  *shol  round 
of  powder  and  bullets,  for  every  peece  in  the  Ships  set  out. 

1806  ).  G*M*  AU*  Birds  Scot,  76  Then.,  flies  To  some  'shot- 
shivered  branch,     1842-63  BUKN  .\'av.  <V  Mil.  Techn.  Diet. 
I.  s.v.Ct>uf,  [Coup  d? /en]  shot,  'shot-wound.     1854  OK. 
NEWCASTLE  in  J.    Maitineau  Life  (1908)  161    Sir  George 
Brown's  horse  received  no  less  than  six  shot-wounds. 

3O.  Special  comb.:  shot-borer,  a  beetle,  Xyfebonts 
dispar,  which  bores  small  round  holes  in  the  bark 
of  trees ;  shot  bort  (see  quot.) ;  shot-corn,  a  small 
shot,  a  grain  of  shot  ;  shot-drill,  an  obsolete  form 
of  military  punishment  in  which  the  soldier  punished 
had  to  carry  a  cannon-ball ;  f  shot-flagon  dial,  (see 
quot.);  shot-glaas  [see  5]  Weaving,  a  cloth- 
prover  (Ogilvie,  1882);  shot-lighter,  the  man 
who  fires  the  *  shot '  in  a  mine  ;  shot-mark  f  (<*)  a 
mark  to  aim  or  shoot  at,  (b}  a  mark  made  by  a 
shot ;  shot-metal  (see  quot  1875) ;  shot-pepper, 
(see  quots.)  ;  shot-plug,  a  tapered  cone  of  wood  to 
stop  a  shot-hole  in  a  vessel's  side,  to  prevent  leak- 
age (Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-bk.  1867);  t  shot-pot, 
?  -  shot- flagon  ;  shot-prop  [?  after  Du.  gtsthut- 
prop  »  G.  schtisspropfen  :  cf.  PROP  sb.*\  =  shot- 
pbg{£ri$A  Did.  Mick.  1875);  shot-putter,  one 
who  puts  the  shot  in  athletic  sports,  so  shol-fatiing ; 
shot-rack  (see  quot.  1867);  t  shot-shark,  a 
tavern  waiter;  shot  soup  (see  quot.  1847);  shot- 
tower,  a  tall  round  tower  in  which  small  shot 
are  made  by  dropping  molten  lead  from  the  top 
into  water ;  f  shot-whaip  Sc.t  a  variety  of  curlew  ; 
See  also  SHOT-BOARD,  -BUSH,  -CLOG,  etc. 

1890  Miss  E.  A.  ORMEROD  Injur.  Insects  (ed.  3)  331.  1 
found  thai  the  cause  of  the  injury  was  ihe  "Shot-borer 
Beetle.  1HJ,  334  The  Shot-borer  frequents  stumps  or  fallen 
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trees.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  IV  276/2  The  typical  bort  occurs 
in  small  spherical  masses. .. These  masses,  .are  often  called 
'  "shot  bort '  or  '  round  bort '.  c  1792  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  X. 
39/1  A  middling  sized  'shot-corn.  1794-6  E.  DARWIN  Zoon. 
d8oi)II.62  As  large  as  shot-corns.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES/VIK:/. 
Hyg 
per 

they  drink  above  a  Shilling,  Darkish.  1881  Inslr.  Census 
CYw£j(i885>  84  Miners.  ..'Shot-lighter.  1897 L 'pool 'Courier 
10  Mar  3/8  A  colliery  shotlighter, . .  was  summoned  by  his  em- 
ployers. 1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  a/  Gait  vin.  vm.  309 
They  beleeued  that  his  [if.  man's)  cheefe  good  must . .  therein 
subsist'  as  the  finall  end  standing  as  the  *shot-marke  of  all 
Iheir  actions.  1818  Trial  W.  Dyon  at  York  Assizes  9  There 
were  two  shot  marks  on  the  left  side.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  *Shot.metal,  an  alloy  of  lead,  56  parts ;  arsenic,  I. 
Used  for  making  bird-shot.  1890  Century  Diet.  s.  v.  Pepper, 
*  shot-pepper,  the  heavier  kinds  of  Sumatra  pepper.  1898 
SENN  Culin.  Encycl.  86  Shot  Pepper.  This  is  mignonette 
pepper,  which  is  made  from  white  peppercorns.  It  is  broken 
into  grains  or  granulated  about  the  size  of  mignonette  seed. 
1819 "'Shot-plug  [see  SHOT-HOLE  i].  1664  COTTON  Siarron. 
IV.  in  Straight  to  the  Wharff  repairs  the  hot-shot,  Without 
once  calling  for  his  "shot  pot.  1882  Tales  Mod.  Oxford^ 
Lord,  the 'shot-putter.  1894  Outing  XXIV.  444/2  "Shot- 
putting  had  been  his  favourite  game.  l834MARRYAT/>..SY/«/>/./ 
xi,  I  did  conttive  to  crawl  up  the  ladder  to  the  main  deck, 
where  I  sat  down  on  the  'shot-racks.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Wordbk.,  Shot-racks,  wooden  frames  fixed  at  convenient 
distances  to  contain  sbot.  There  are  also,  of  recent  intro- 
duction, iron  rods  so  fitted  as  to  confine  the  shot.  1599  H. 
IONSON  £z>.  Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  iv,  Holla  :  where  be 
these  *shot-sharkes  V  1847  H.  MELVILLE  Omoo  iii,  What 
English  seamen  call  '  "shot  soup  '—great  round  peas,  polish- 
in?  themselves  like  pebbles  by  rolling  about  in  tepid  water. 
l8}5  URE  Philos.  Manuf.  59  A  shower  of  drops,  which 
congeal  in  the  course  of  their  descent  from  the  top  of  the 
'shot-towers  into  the  water-cistern.  1639  SIR  R.  GORDON 
Gen.  Hist.  Enrld.  Siitherld.  (1813)  3  Routs,  whaips,  'shot- 
whaips,  woodcok,  larkes,  [etc.]. 

t  Shot,  sb.'L  Naut.  Obs.  Forms:  4  shote,  5 
shott,  7-  shot.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  peril,  a 
use  of  prec. ;  see  SHOOT  v.  38.  But  cf.  SCOTE  ji.1] 
Two  cables  spliced  together. 

1316  Exch.  Ace.  Army  Bundle  15  No.  3  Vna  cabula  vocata 
shote.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  Yll  (1896)  184  A  shott  of 
Newe  Cables  (11625  Nomencl.  Navalis  (Hail.  MS.  2301) 
72  Shot  of  Cabell.  Two  Cabells  spliced  together  make  a 
Shot,  a  1642  Sm  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704)  375/2 
Never  Ships.. were  better  fitted  with  Ground  Tackle,  or 
whole  Shots  of  Cables.  1750,  1847  [^ee  SHEET-SHOT]. 

Shot,  sb3  Also  shott.  [subst.  use  of  SHOT 
ppl.  a.  (Cf.  SHOOTS.  1 1  g.)]  An  ill-grown  ewe ;  a 
refuse  animal  left  after  the  best  of  the  flock  or 
herd  have  been  selected. 

1796  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XVIII.  569  A  few  of  the  worst 
ewes  called  shotts,  are  likewise  sold  every  year  about 
Martinmas.  1865  A.  SMITH  Summer  in  Skye  II  140  The 
inferior  qualities  [of  ewes]— shots,  as  they  are  technically 
called — occupied  a  place  by  themselves. 

attrifi.  1878  Cumberld.  Gloss.,  Shot  sheep  or  cattle.  Shots, 
the  refuse:  the  leavings;  the  worst.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep- 
farming  109,  62  Shot  ewe  and  wedder  lambs  at  5/-. 

Shot  (J>0,  sb*  [SHOT  ppl.  a.,  used  ellipt.]  A 
'  shot '  silken  or  other  fabric. 

1883  Daily  News  10  Oct.  7/5  The  new  Tissu  for  Costumes, 
'  Foil  de  Bison  ',  in  broche,  in  stripe,  and  in  shot;  all  made 
to  match.  1893  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  9  Jan.  z/t  Shots  and  stripes 
will  be  in  fashion. 

Shot  (let),  v.    [f.  SHOT  5*.i] 
•(•  1.  intr.  'i  To  participate  or  consort  with.  OAs. 
a  1250  Prm.  Alfred  411  in  O.  E.  Misc.  126  Ne  gabbe  bu 
ne  schotte  ne  chid  bu  wyth  none  sotte. 

2.  trans.  To  load  (a  fire-arm)  with  shot. 

1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon  119  His  order  to  me  was,  to  see 
the  top  Chains  put  upon  the  Cables,  and  the  Guns  shotted. 
1781  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1846)  VII.  Add.  p.  iii,  Firing 
twenty-six  nine- pounders,  and  one  eighteen-pounder,  shotted 
at  her.  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Sp.  vi.  106  The  guns  aie  shotted 
to  their  lips. 

b.  Iransf.  and  fig. 

1822  SCOTT  Pirate  xxxiv,  It  was  the  gracious  custom  of 
Ibis  commander  to  mix  his  words  and  oaths  in  nearly  equal 
proportions,  which  he  was  wont  to  call  shotting  his  dis- 
course. 1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs  163  A  pudding  of  rice 
well  shotted  with  raisins.  1884  SHARMAN  Hist.  Swearing 
i.  20  Their  every  word  was  shotted  with  an  oath. 

3.  To  weight  by  attaching  a  shot  or  shots,  so  as 
to  cause  to  sink  in  water. 

1857  W.  SMITH  Tliorndale  in.  iv.  230  With  this  in  my 
pocket,  I  was  shotted  for  a  sailor's  grave.  1910  Spectator 
23  Apr.  664  The  line  is  shotted  carefully  so  as  to  sink  the  bait 
to  the  right  depth. 

4.  To  supply  with  shot. 

1886  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  21  Aug.  2/2  This  other  fleet— how 
differently  armed,  how  differently  shotted. 

5.  To  wound  or  hit  with  shot. 

1855  BAILEY  d/ys/j'c  75  Who.  .fell  Shotted  with  three  times 
Cesar's  trickling  wounds. 

6.  a.  slang.  To  give  (a  horse)  a  dose  of  small 
shot  so  as  to  make  it  appear  sound-winded.     (Cf. 
SHOT  j*.i  isb.) 

1890  BARRERE  &  LELAND  Diet.  Slangs,  v.  1902  FARMER  £ 
HENLEY  Slang. 

b.  To   clean  (bottles)   by  partially  filling  with 
shot  and  shaking.          1893  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

1.  To  variegate  in  weaving, 

1847  TALFOUKD  Vacation  Rambles  I.  218  It  was  shotted, 
like  wavy  silk,  with  the  pale  violet  crocus. 

Shot  (J>t),  ///.  a.     [pa.  pple.  of  SHOOT  t;.l] 

1.  Of  a  fish  :  having  discharged  its  spawn.  (Cf. 
SHOTTEN  ///.  a.  3.) 
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1414  in  Riley  Mem  Loni.  (1868)  599  [All  manner  o(  fish 
called]  shotfisshe  [taken  in  the  Thames!.  1618  BRAITHWAITE 
Rent.  Death  E7b,  Darted,  He  runnes  as  swift  as  euer  lan. 
Shot-herring  made.  i86sj  SLEIGH  Derbysh.Glou.(S..DS>), 
As  lean  as  a  shot-herring. 

2.  Of   a  stalk,  blade,  etc.  :  that  has  grown  or 
sprouted.     Shot-blade,  that  part  of  the  corn-stalk 
which  encloses  the  ear. 

1629  Z.  BOYD  Last  Battell  726  (Jam.).  The  sunne.. 
maketh.  .the  cornes  to  come  vp  at  the  first  with  small  green 
points,  and  after  that  to  shoote  vp  to  the  shot  bled,  and  after 
that  to  come  to  the  seede.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agrie.  Perth 
196  Weeds  are  taken  from  I  he  oats  and  barley  when  they 
aie  in  the  shot  blade.  1830  Kyle  Farm  Rep.  38  in  Libr. 
Use/.  Knowl.,  Husb.  III.  The  only  grass  sown  in  this 
district  is  perennial  rye  grass,  the  very  worst  for  pasture,  as 
cattle  reject  its  shot  stalks. 

3.  Of  a  bullet,  arrow,  etc. :  that  is  discharged. 
Also  of  a  bolt :  that  has  been  pushed  into  or  out  of 
the  lock. 

1863  Leisure  7/<jwrJan  2  The  rusty  sockets  of  a  shot-bolt. 
1908  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  364  The  spiral  ascent,  the  shot-arrow 
precipitation  earthwards. 

4.  Hit,  wounded  or  killed  by  a  projectile  dis- 
charged from  a  gun  or  bow. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev   I.  vn.  x.  Other  women  lift  the 
corpse  of  shot  Jerome.     1881  TYNDALL  Floating  Matter  in    I 
Air  103  A  shot  liare  will  lemain  soft  and  limp  for  a  day, 

5.  O(  a  textile  fabric  :  Woven  with  warp-threads 
of  one  colour  and  weft-threads  of  another,  so  that 
the  fabric  (usually  silk)  changes  in  tint  when  viewed 
from  different  points.      Also,   applied   to   mixed 
fabrics  (esp.  of  cotton  and  silk),  dyed  by  a  process 
which  produces  a  variegated  effect  similar  to  that 
of '  shot  silk '. 

1763  CHURCHILL  Ghost  iv.  847  A  slight  shot  silk.  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  177/2  This  produces  the  peculiar  effect 
called  shot  patterns.  18470.  BRONTE  Jane  Eyre  I.  vii.  117 
A  spread  of  shot  orange  and  purple  pelisses.  1870  ROCK 
Text.  Fair.  Introd.  i.  91  Shot,  or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
changeable  silks,  were  fashionable  in  England  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  1882  Artist  i  Feb.  55/1  Shot  velvets 
are  being  worn  for  visiting  dresses. 

b.  Shot-silk  :  used  attrit.  or  adj.  =  made  of 
or  resembling  shot  silk. 

1850  THACKERAY  Pendcnnis  Ixv,  Feathers,  and  flowers, 
and  uinkets,  and  a  shot-silk  dress,  and  a  wonderful  mantle. 
1882  Garden  7  Jan,  7/2  The  whole  forming  one  of  the  finest 
'  shot  silk  '  bed  arrangements  that  can  be  conceived. 

o.  Of    a    colour,   etc. :    Changeable,   variable, 
i    resembling  that  of  '  shot  silk'. 

1824  HEBER  Jrnl.  31  July,  An  ape. .covered  with  long 
silky  hair  generally  of  a  rusty  lead  colour,  but  on  his  breast 
a  fine  shot  blue.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  viii.  519 
The  peculiar  play  of  shot '  colours,  which  pass  like  blushes 
over  their  \sc.  Cephalopoda]  surface,  in  the  living  state. 

6.  Of  copper  :  Short  for  bean-  or  feather-shot. 
sBfjGzE  Silversmith's  flandl'k.  68  We  have  recommended 

the  employment  of  shot  copper  [cf.  p.  44  bean-shot]  in  the 
manufacture  of  silver  alloys. 

7.  Of  metal :  Welded.     (Cf.  SHOOT  v.  38,  SHUT 
v.  6.) 

1810  Table  Blade  Forger's  Slalem.  (Sheffield  Gloss.  1888) 
Shot  chicken  carvers.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II. 
38  Shot  scissors  ;— consisting  of  steel  blades,  and  iron  shank 
and  bows. 

8.  Comb :  shot-brae,  -heuoh  (t  pi.  -hauls'],  Sc.  a 
landslip.  SeealsoSHOT-FARE,SHOT-NET,  SHOT  STAR. 

1574  Cal.  Laing  Charters  (1899)  225  Fra  the  said  stane 
downe  throuch  the  schothouis  direct  north  to  the  burne  of 
Awchlansky.  1822  Blackvi.  Mag.  Feb.  181/1  With  every 
here  and  there  the  recent  scar  of  some  extensive  '  shot  brae  ', 
or  'avalanche',  which  had  rushed  into  the  flood  below. 
1825  JAMIESON  Suppl.,  Shot-hench. 

Shot,  variant  of  SHOAT  J  and  2. 

Shot-anchor,  obs.  form  of  SHEET-ANCHOR. 

t  ShO'tboard.  Obs.  In  4  schote  bord,  7 
shot-boord.  [?  Cf.  Du.  schot  partition.]  1 A  board 
of  wainscot. 

1310  in  Riley  Mem.  Land.  (1868)  75  [Four]  schotebordes 
[value  8d.].  1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  70, 1  made  a  shot-boord  to 
be  naild  on  it :  and  to  be  made  as  tight  as  might  be. 

Shot-bush,  U.S.  [SHOT  si>.1 ;  '  from  its  shot- 
like  fruit '  (Cent.  Diet.).]  A  name  for  two  species 
of  Aralia  :  the  small  prickly  tree  Hercules'  club, 
A.spinosa,and  the  Wild  Sarsaparilla,X.H«AVa«/w. 

"845-50  MRS.  LINCOLN  Lect.  Hot.  App.  75/2  Aralia.. 
spinosa  (shot-bush,  angelica  tree).  1872  SCHELE  DE  VERE 
Americanisms  414  In  the  South  the  Tcar-Coat  (Aralia 
spinosa),  also  humorously  called  Shot-Bush,  rises  almost  to 
the  dignity  of  a  tree,  its  prickles  being  quite  formidable  to 
the  hunting-shirts  and  Indian  blankets. 

t  Shot-clog.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SHOT  sb\  +  CLOG 
sli.  Cf.  SHOT-LOG.]  An  unwelcome  companion 
tolerated  because  he  pays  the  shot  for  the  rest. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  q/ Hum.  v.  vi,  If  you  be  out 
[of  humour]  keepe  your  distance,  and  bee  not  made  a  Shot- 
clog  no  more.  1601  —  Poetaster  l.  ii.  1626  —  StapleoJ N. 
iv.  i.  47. 

t  Shote.  Obs.  Also  4-6  schote.  [ME.  schote, 
in  the  1 4th  c.  disyllabic  and  rhymed  with  words 
with  long  open  o,  seems  to  point  to  an  OE.  *scolu, 
*scote,  or  *scota,  cognate  and  synonymous  with  scot 
SHOT  sl>.1  In  some  or  all  of  the  later  instances,  the 
word  may  be  a  mere  graphic  or  dialectal  variant  of 
SHOOT  s/>.1  or  SHOT  i*.1] 

1.  A  rush  or  rapid  motion. 

c  1330 R.KmMiECAran.  Wacc (Rolls)  1738  Alholykecom 


SHOT-HOLE. 

ber  flote  In  Dertemuthc,  at  o  schote.  Ibid.  15700  Cadwalyn 
was  ofte  on  fflote  Wyb  many  fair[e]  schip  on  schote,  &  wel 
be  wynd  gan  hym  dryue. 

2.  The  action  or  an  act  of  shooting  with  a  bow, 
gun,  etc.,  also  the  missiles  discharged.  Cf.  SHOT  i/'.1 

Phrase,  all  at  one  shote,  in  a  volley,  all  at  once. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNECViroM.  Wace  (Rolls)  861  Wyb  bat  schote 
bis  (fader  he  slow  c  1400  Land  Troy-bk.  7722  Al  was  of 
man  bothe  nese  &  thiote,  And  fyngies  als  for  his  schole. 
c  14*5  Cast.Persev.  1957  in  Macro  Plays  135  Scheteweallat 
a  schote.  1481  -90  Howard  Housch.  Jj&s,  (Roxb.)  273  Penin 
hath  a  cest  ful  of  schole  for  crosbowes.  1541  Act  33  Hen. 
Vlll,  c.  ft  No  person.. shall.. shote..  wilh  any  handgunne.. 
vpon  peine  for  forfaite  for  euery  such  shote  .x.  ll.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  (S.T.S.)  I.  297  Sche  sub- 
tilie,  to  flie  the  scholisof  that  Ingine,  slipisintilanuikneirby. 

3.  A  crick  in  the  neck,  ?  a  spasm  of  pain. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  448/1  Schote,  01  ciykke,  tetanus. 

Shote,  variant  of  SHOAT  ',  2. 

Shoter,  obs.  form  of  SHOOTER,  SHUDDER  v. 

ShO't-fare.  dial.  Also  8  shotver.  [Con- 
tracted from  shot  net  /arc :  see  SHOT- NET.]  A 
mackerel-fishing  expedition  (also  attrib.};  the 
mackerel  season. 

1736  PEGGE  Kcnticisms  (E.D.S.).  Shotver  men,  the 
maci<arel  fishers  at  Dover,  a  1798  PENNANT  Journ.  I.  oj 
Wight  (i%o\)  I.  r37TheShotfare  season,  or  time  of  catching 
mackrel.  1887  Kent.  Gloss.,  Shot-fare,  the  mackerel  season, 
which  is  the  first  of  the  two  seasons  of  the  home  fishery. 

Shot-free,  a.  [f.  SHOT  sl>.1  (senses  7  and  23) 
+  FREE  a.  Cf.  M.Du.  schotvrt  =  sense  2  below; 
rnod.Du.  schotvrt;,  G.  sc/ntssfrei  =  sense  I.] 

•)•  1.  Sale  from  shot,  shot-proof.   Obs. 

a  1586  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xi.  19  Last,  Reson  rais, 
ay  shotfrie  vnder  sheeld.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  vi. 
184  What  shot-free  Corslet, . .  'Gainst  th'angry  Aspick  could 
assure  them  safety  ?  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Wilts  (1662) 
III.  157  Such  Officers  being  commonly  shot-free  by  their 
place,  as  not  exposed  to  danger.  1778  Arminian  Mag.  I. 
198  A  receipt  to  make  us  shot-free,  sword  and  pistol  proof. 
b.  Jig. 

1602  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  Apol.  Dial.  25  Whilst  I,  at 
whom  they  shot,  sit  heie  shot -free,  And  as  vn-hurt  of  enuy, 
as  vnhit.  1736  J.  SERCES  Popery  an  Enemy  to  Script.  96 
As  long  as  our  Adversaiies  level  no  olher  Arrows  at  our 
Heads  we  are  Shot-free.  1820  W.  TOOKE  Lucian  I.  317 
Why  are  the  Muses  invulnerable  to  you  and  shot-free  1 

2.  Free  from  payment  of  'shot';  hence  also, 
unpunished  ;  =  SCOT-FBEE.  Now  rare. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  iii.  30  Though  I  could  scape 
shot-free  at  London,  I  fear  the  shot  heere  :  here's  no  scoring, 
but  vpon  the  pate.  1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence, Phormia 
n.  i,  To  come  shot  fiee  [L.  asytnbolumvenire}a.noin\.ed3.i\d 
washed  from  the  bathes.  1620  J.  TAYLOR  (Waler-P.)  Praise 
hemp-seed  (1623)  32  Bread,  Beeie.  and  Oysters  is  their 
meat.  Which  freely,  friendly,  shot-free  all  doe  eat.  1736 
AINSWORTH  Lai.  Diet,  l,  Shot  fiee  (unpunUhed)  impiine. 
1892  H.  V.  MILLS  Lake  Country  Romances  169  Thou  shall 
not  go  shot-free  this  time. 

f  b.  Of  a  meal :  at  which  no  payment  is  made. 

1697  POTTER  Antia.  Greece  iv.  xi.  (1715)  288  A  shot-free 
Banquet,  or  a  Marriage-  Keast,  Not  such  as  is  by  Contilbu- 
tion  made. 


null  uiuuc. 

Shot-garland. 

f  1.  Naut.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 


1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  s.  v.  Garland,  Saot- 
Gartand, ..a  piece  of  timber  nailed  horizontally  along  the 
ship's  side  from  one  gun-port  to  another,  and  used  to  con- 
tain the  round-shot  ready  for  charging  the  great  guns  in 
battle.  For  this  purpose  it  is  furnished  with  several  semi- 
globular  cavities,  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  cannon- 
balls  which  it  is  employed  to  contain. 

2.  '  In  land-batteries,  an  iron  or  wooden  stand  on 
which  shot  and  shell  are  piled  in  order  to  preserve 
them  from  deterioration'  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

Shot-gun,  shO'tgun.    Originally  U.S. 
A  smooth-bore   gun    (fowling-piece)    used  for 
firing  small-shot,  as  distinguished  from  a  rifle  for 

firing  a  bullet. 

1828  J.  HALL  Lett.fr.  West  86  Luck's  like  a  shot-gun, 
mighty  uncertain.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  xl.  86 
The  lads  of  the  West  holding  '  shot-guns ',  as  they  call  them, 
in  gieat  contempt,  thinking,  .the  rifle  the  only  hre-arm 
worthy  of  a  hunter.  1892  GREENER  Breech-Loader  22olhe 
sportsmanlike  use  of  the  shot-gun. 

b.  attrib.  as  shotgun  barrel;  also  shotgun 
prescription  Medical  slang,*  prescription  contain- 
ing a  great  number  of  drugs  of  various  properties. 

1892  GREENER  Breech-Loader  8  The  strain  to  which  a  "shot- 
gun barrel  is  ordinarily  subjected.  1891  Century  Diet., 
•Shotgun  prescription.  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1913  Times 
13  Aug.  4/4  The  old  'shotgun'  prescriptions  so  justly  con- 
demned by  modern  physicians. 

Shot-hole.    [SHOTJ*.!] 

1.  A  hole  made  by  the  passage  01  a  shot 

1801  NELSON  22  Apr.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  p.  ccvn, 
The  Infordestein..was  desired  to  be  sunk,  which  she  soon 
was  as  no  person  stopped  her  shot-holes.  1907  J.H.  PAT- 
TERSON Man-Eaters  of  Tsavov.  55  They  had ..  induced  one 
of  their  fellow  workmen  to  make  a  few  holes  like  shot  holes 
in  their  backs.  , 

b.  transf.    '  A  hole  made  in  wood  by  a  boring 

insect'  (Webster  1911). 

2.  arch.  A  small  hole  in  a  fortified  wall  through 
which  to  shoot.     (Often  in  Scott.) 

1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  x,  A  small  projecting  window,  or 
shot-hole,  through  which,  in  former  days,  the  warders  were 
wont  to  reconnoitre  those  who  presented  themselves  before 
the  gates.  1845  STOCQUKLER  Handbk.Brit.  India  (18541/36 
The  whole  having,  in  addition  to  shot-holes,  embrasures,  &c., 
an  abundance  of  glazed  windows. 


SHOTLESS. 

3.  Mining.  A  hole  bored  in  the  rock  in  which  to 
insert  a.  blasting-charge. 

1875  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  58  Boring  machines.. 
for  the  purpose  of  boring  these  '  shot-holes '. 

Shotil,  obs.  form  of  SHUTTLE. 

Sho'tless  (Jf'tles),  a.  rare.  [f.  SHOT  sb.1  + 
-LESS.]  \Vithout  shot. 

1798  H  LOOM  FIELD  Farmer's  Boyt  Autumn  197  Exert  thy 
voice,  and  wield  thy  shotless  gun. 

t  Shot-log.  Obs.  rare~l.   =  SHOT-CLOG. 

1618  FIELD  Amends  for  Ladies  in.  iv,  For  the  reckoning 
there's  some  of  their  cloakes  :  I  will  be  no  shot-log  to  such. 

Sho'tman,  sho'tsman.    [f.  SHOT  sb^\ 

1.  A  shooter. 

1897  Westm.  Gaz.  21  Aug.  1/3  No,  'tain't  shotsmen  ;  'tis 
a  nasty  hedge-creeper  of  a  devil,  with  nets  and  ferrets.  1900 
MORLEY  Cromwell  \\,\.  117  The  shotmen,  the  marketeers, 
and  harquebusiers. 

2.  Mining.  (See  quot.  1905.) 

1905  Daily  News  29  July  5/2  The  shotman,  whose  special 
duty  is  to  charge  the  shot-hole  ready  for  firing.  1908  Daily 
Chron.  15  Jan.  6/7  A  bhotsman's  assistant  at  the  Llanbradach 
Colliery. 

Shot-net,  dial.  [Snor  ///.  a.  +  NET  sl>.]  A 
mackerel  net.  Also  attrib.  f  shotnet-fare  (see 
quots.). 

1320  in  Rogers  Agric.  $•  Prices  (1866)  I.  xxiv.  611  [180 
fathoms  of]  shotnet.  1419  Liber  Albus  (Rolls)  I.  577  Shot- 
net,  Shof-net,  et  Kydels,  sount  defenduz.  1736  PKGGE 
Kenticisms  (E.  D.  S.)  Shoti'er.men,  the  mackarel  fishers 
at  Dover.  Their  nets  are  called  shot-nets. 

attrib.  1580  in  Sussex  A  retool.  Collect.  (1849)  II.  43  [The 
fishermen  proceeded  to  set  down  their  ancient  fishing  cus- 
toms under  certain  heads,  called  fares,.. such  as  those  used 
in]  Tucknett  Fare,  Shotnett  Fare,  [etc.]. 

Shot-pouch. 

1.  A  sportsman's  pouch  or  bag,  usually  of  leather, 
for  carrying  shot. 

1731  Inventory  Sir  R.  Sntton's  Goods  6  Two  Powder 
Flasks  and  four  Shot-Pouches.  1843  LACY  blod.  Slwoter 
89,  I  have  already  expressed  my  dislike  of  shot-belts  ;  the 
fact  is,  I  prefer  shot-pouches. 

2.  Local   U.S.     The  ruddy  duck,    Erismaiura 
rubida :  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  quantity  of 
shot  often  required  to  kill  it. 

fShO'tship.  Obs.  rare"1,  [f.  SHOT  J/;.1  + 
-SHIP.]  A  party  or  assembly  paying  '  shot '  or 
pecuniary  contribution  or  reckoning. 

a  1300  Havelok  2099  Betere  is  i  go  rmstlf,  and  se :  Hweber 
he  sitten  nou,  and  wesseylen,  Or  of  ant  shotshipe  to-deyle. 

Shotsman :  see  SHOTMAN. 
Shot  star.    [f.  SHOT///,  a.] 

1.  A  shooting  star. 

1633  T.  BANCROFT  Gluttons  Fever  C  i,  (Like  a  shot  starre,) 
from  prides  high  turrets  throwne  To  Stygian  deepes.  1818 
KEATS  Endym.  in.  597  As  shot  stars  fall,  She  rled  ere  I 
could  groan  for  mercy. 

2.  The  alga  Nostoc  commune,  vulgarly  supposed 
to  be  of  meteoric  origin. 

iSit  McSiciMW //»£.  Carrickfergus 202  Common  Heron. . 
is  believed  to  disgorge  that  gelatinous  substance  called 
Shot-star. 

II  Shott  (J>t).  Also  shot,  chott.  [NAfrican 
Arab,  "fci,  shaft '  lac  sale '  (Belkassem  Diet,  Arabe- 
frt).~\  A  shallow  brackish  lake  or  marsh  in 
Northern  Africa,  usually  dry  in  the  summer  and 
covered  with  saline  deposits. 

1878  A.  K.  JOHNSTON  Africa  ii.  20  A  long  series  of  brackish 
lakes,  here  called  Scbklta  or  Shott. 

Shottf  variant  of  SHOAT  l  and  2. 

Shotte,  obs.  form  of  SHOT. 

Shotted  (Jrted),  ///.  a.     [f.  SHOT  v.  and  s&.l 

+  -ED.] 

1.  Loaded  with  shot  or  ball  as  well  as  powder. 
1800  COLQUHOUN  Comtn.   Thames  xii.  346  The  firing  of 

shotted  guns.     1884  Lniv  Times  LXXVI1I.  2/1  Substitut- 
ing a  shotted  for  a  blank  cartridge. 

2.  Weighted  with   *  shot    ;  having   a    shot    at- 
tached ;  chiefly  of  a  fishing-line  or  net,  and  of  a 
corpse  for  burial  at  sea. 

1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  vi.  iv,  His  [the  sailor's]  heavy- 
shotted  hammock-shroud  Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering 
grave.  1866  DICKENS,  etc.  Mugby  Junction,  No.f  Branch 
Line,  The^erge  cap  and  shotted  chain  of  any  galley-slave. 
1889  Century  Diet.  s.  v.  Line,  Shotted  line,  a  fishing-line 
to  which  split  shot  are  attached  as  sinkers.  Shotted  casting- 
lines  are  also  used  in  special  cases  for  fly-fishing. 

3.  Of  metal:  (see  quot.  1796). 

1796  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  423  note.  By 
shotted  copper  is  meant  copper  which  has  been  poured  when 
melted  into  cold  water,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  small 
globular  pieces  and  grains.  1859  UESSKMKR  in  Min.  Pro- 
ceed. Jnsf.  Civil  Engin,  XVIII.  532  To  pour  the  fluid  steel 
into  water  and  afterwards  to  remelt  the  shotted  metal  in  a 
crucible. 

Shotten  (frt'n),  //A  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  SHOOT 
v.  Cf.  SHOT///,  a.] 

f  1.  a.  Of  an  arrow  :  Shot  from  a  bow.  Obs* 

a  1125  Juliana  73,  &  tet  beali  blende  &  breid  him  a^ein- 
wart  bihinden  hare  schuldren  as  for  a  schoten  [vr.  ischoten] 
arewe. 

tb.  Of  a  wound:  Produced  by  gunshot.   Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  GMAEfMAMft  -/'V.  Chtrurg.  6/2  Commonly*, 
shotten  woundes  doe  not  enter  right,  or  liniallye,  into  the 
bodye,  but  turninge. 

f2.  Of  tin:  ?  =  SHOTTED  3.  Obs. 

1414  Rolls  o/Parlt.  IV.  56/1  Diverses  autres  Marchantz 
VOL.  VIII. 
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..achatentet  envoyent  Estayn  founduz,  appelle  Shotentyn. 
1429  Ibid.  359/1  No  manere  Wolle..,  Lede,  ne  Tynne, 
hoole  ne  shoten. 

tb.  ?  Crystallized.     (Cf.  SHOOT  v.) 
1766  BORLASE  in  Phil.  Trans.   LVI.  38  The  granulated 
surface,  and  shotten  edge,  of  the  metal,  pronounce  it . .  to  be    i 
native  tin. 

3.  Of  a  fish  (esp.  a  herring) :  That  has  spawned.    . 
[Cf.  Du.  schoten  haring/i  (1661  in  Boekenoogen  Zaansch    ' 

Volkstaal  s.v.  Ropziek}.\ 

1451  in  T.   Gardner  Hist.  Dnnivich   (1754)  148  Rec.  of    i 
Thomas  Comber  2500  full  Heryns  200  schotyn.     1593  O.    '' 
HARVEY  Pierce' s  Super.  74  His  conceit  [was]  as  lank  as  a 
shotten  herring.     1596  Nottingham  Rec,  IV.  243  Prysez  of 
Herynges  Whyte  ful  v.  for  ijrf. ;  shutten  iij,  forjd.     ci6Sz 
J.  COLLINS  Salt  $  fishery  154  The  Shoal  begins  to  be  lean,    j 
shotten,  and  sick.     1863  Rep.  Sea  Fisheries  Comtn.  (1865)    ' 
II.  419/1  We  have  caught  shotten  fish  one  night,  and  the    | 
next  they  have  been  full  of  spawn.     1864  J.  M.  MITCHELL 
Herring  114  Full  herrings,  .and.  .empty  or  shotten  herrings,    i 
b.  transf.  and  Jig.  In  shotten  herring,  applied    ! 
to  a  person  who  is  exhausted  by  sickness  or  desti- 
tute of  strength  or  resources  (arch.'}     Hence  gen., 
f  Thin,  emaciated  ;  worthless,  good-for-nothing. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV  n.  iv.  143  If  manhood,  good  man- 
hood be  not  forgot  vpon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I 
a  shotten  Herring.  1617  Let.  31  Jan.  in  India  Office  Rec.  , 
(MS.)  O.  C.  No.  442  [The  factories]  ad  to  their  rotten  and 
sliotten  [goods]  and  demynish  (or  take  away)  such  as  is  vend- 
able.  1618  FLETCHER  IV'otnen  rieas'd  n.  iv,  What  Penurio, 
My  shotten  friend,  what  winde  blew  you  ?  1662  R.  MATHEW 
Unl.  Alck.  14  He  looked  shotten  and  wan,  as  one  that  had 
been  sick.  1826  COHBETT  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  II.  2  Come  and 
look  at  this  poor,  shotten-herring  of  a  creature. 

4.  Blood-shot.  quasi-an//.  (Cf.  BLOOD-SHOTTEX.)    I 

c  1460  Compl.  Criste  401  in  Pol.  Rel.  fy  L.  Poems  (1903)  ! 
218  They  [my  eyes]  been  shotyn  [earliertext  blood-schoten]  j 
with  ffleschely  luste.  1858  KlNGSLBV  Real  King  36  His  ! 
eyne  were  shotten,  as  red  as  blood. 

5.  dial.  Of  milk  :  Sour,  curdled. 

a  1667  SKINNER  Etymol.  Ling.  Angl.  (1671),  Shotten  milk, 
nobis  Lac  vetustate  Coagulatum.    1886  S.  IV.  Line.  Gfoss.,    \ 
Shotten-milk,  milk  turned  sour  and  curdled.  ..Still  under-    ; 
stood  here,  but  almost  out  of  use. 

Hence  t  Shottenly  adv. 

1661  K.  W.  Con/.  Charac.,  Covetous  Usurer  (1860)  73  But 
as  shottenly  as  he  looks,  he's  a  notable  crafty  fox  in  his  way.  ' 

t  ShO'tter l.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  SHOT  jA.1  +  -KR.I] 

1.  A  missile  weapon. 

1585  JAS.  I  Ess,  Pocsie  viii.  (Arb.)  68  A  shaft,  a  shotter,  i 
that  our  harts  hes  slane. 

2.  A  large  sea-fishing  boat. 

1580  in  Sussex  Arc/ueol.  Collect.  (1849)  II.  44  [Shotnett    I 
fare  is  applied  to  larger  vessels]  called  shotters  of  diverse    < 
burthens  between  six  and  twenty-six  tonn,  going  to  sea  from 
Aprill  to  June  for  macrell. 

II  Shotter 2  (J]p*tw)'  GeoL  [ad.  G.  schotter^  \ 
Pebbles  and  sand  deposited  in  layers  by  a  river. 

1911   SOLLAS  Anc.  Hunters  \.  19  To  these  deposits  the    | 
Germans  give  the  name  of  shotter  (schotter),a  term  we  shall     ! 
find  it  convenient  to  adopt.     The  shotter  have  evidently 
been  deposited  by  swiftly  running  water.     Ibid.  20  A  sheet 
of  shotter,  over  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 

t  ShO'tterel.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  shotreL  [Of 
obscure  origin  :  cf.  SHOAT  and  cockerel, pickerel  etc.] 
A  young  pike  of  the  first  year. 

1566  GASCOIGNE  Supposes  \\.  iv,  As  though  sixe  moutbes. . 
bee  not  sufficient  to  eate  an  harlotrie  shotterell,  a  pennie- 
worth  of  cheese,  and  halfe  a  score  spurlings.  c  1610  LAWSON 
Dennis1  Secrets  o/ Angling  (1885)  49  The  Shotrell,  i  year, 
Pickerel,  2  year,  Pike,  3  year,  Luce,  4  year,  are  one. 

Shottle,  variant  of  SHUTTLE  sb.* 

Shotty  tjfti),  a.  [f.  SHOT  sb.l  +  -Y.]  Resem- 
bling shot  or  pellets  of  lead  ;  hard  and  round. 

1875  Urc"s  Diet.  Arts  III.  185  Weathered  barley  has  a 
dull  and  often  a  dirty  appearance,  quite  distinct  from  the 
bright  shotty  character  of  good  samples.     1876  BRISTOWE    i 
Tk.  <S-  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  248  These  [points]  soon  increase 
in  size,  ultimately  perhaps  attaining  the  bulk  of  peas,  and    i 
feeling  hard  and  shotty  between   the  fingers.     1880   Tea    , 
Advt,,  This  tea. -is  brisk,.. shotty  in  leaf,  and  heavy. 

Shot-window.   Now  only  St.    [Prob,  f.  SHOT    j 
j^.l     The   precise  sense  of  the   first   element   is 
difficult  to  determine.     Some  have   thought  that 
the  word  originally  meant  a  window  for  shooting    ; 
from  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  examples.    | 
Cf.  MDu.  schotdore  sliding  door,  schotpoorte  port-    j 
cullis.]     A  window  that  can  be  opened  and  shut    | 
j    by  turning  on  its  hinges,  like  a  door  or  shutter,  a    I 
casement ;  a  shutter  with  a  few  panes  of  glass  at 
the  top.     (Cf.  quot  1722  s.v.  SHOT  sbl  28.) 

In  quot.  1836  app.  used  for  out  shot  ivindmv. 

I      ^1386  CHAUCER  Millers  T.  172  He.. dressed  hym  vp  by 

1    a  shotwyndowe  That  was  vp  on  trie  Carpenteris  wal.     1513 

|    DOUGLAS  JEneis  vn.  Prol.  129  Ane  schot  wyndo  vnschet  a 

!    lytilt  on  char.     15..  Adam  Bel%$  in  Hazl.  E.E.P.  11.142 

Alyce  opened  a  shot  wyndow,  And  loked  all  a  bout.     1821 

SCOTT  KmMw.  xxiv,  She  hath  jumped  outoftheshot-window 

of  old  Gaffer  Thackham's  grange.  1836  J.  STRUTHERS  Dych- 

!    mont  Poet.  Wks.  (1850)  II.  64  Its  braw  shot  window,  where 

j    to  th'  e'e  Shines  Snuff,  Tobacco,  and  Bohea. 

Shon  (/»)•  [Alleged  Tibetan  p/stag;  accord- 
ing to  Jaschke  Tibetan-Eng.  Diet,  known  only 
from  '  Cunningham  and  other  English  authorities*, 
and  probably  a  blunder  due  to  mishearing  of  faba.] 
A  Tibetan  species  of  deer,  Cervus  affinis. 

1850  HODGSON  in  frnl,  Asiatic  Soc.  Seng.  XIX.  466  On 
the  Shou  or  Tibetan  Stag.  1910  LVDEKKER  Deer  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  VII.  923/1  Another  Asiatic  species  is  the  great  shou 
(Cervus  affints)  of  the  Chumbi  Valley. 


SHOULDER. 

Shou,  dial,  form  of  SHE. 

Shouful,  variant  of  SHOFUL. 

t  Shough.  Obs.  Also  6  shaugh,  7  showgh, 
shogh(e.  [Perh.  the  same  word  as  SHOCK  ib. ; 
but  the  relation  between  the  two  forms  is  obscure.] 
A  kind  of  lap-dog,  said  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  Iceland. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujfe  29  They  are  for  Vltima  Theule 
the  north  seas  or  Island,  and  thence  yerke  ouer.  .a  trundle- 
taile  tike  or  shaugh  or  two.  1605  SHAKS.  J/<it7>.  in.  i.  94 
Spaniels,  Curres,  Showghes.  a  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.) 
Uoffofnfar'&l\>tl&Q  Mungrell  Cur  or  Shogh.  i688iloLME 
A  rmoury  n.  185/2  An  Island  Dog, ..  curled  and  rough  all 
over. ..1  hese  Curs  are  much  set  by  with  Ladys,  who. .  trim  of 
all  the  hair  of  their  hinder  parts. . .  Some  call  them  Shoughs. 

Shough,  var.  SIIEUGH  ;  obs.  form  of  SHOO  int. 

tShoU'ghtering,  vbl.sb.  Obs.  rare.-^  [Of 
obscure  origin  ;  perh.  an  error  for  *Jloughtering 
(see  FLICHTER,  FLAUCIITEH  vis.}  Flapping  or  agi- 
tation of  the  wings. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  i.  628  A  shoughturyng  [Colchesttr 
AfS.  shuddering],  a  flu.sshyng,  &  a  fray  He  [.*<:.  the  pea- 
cock]  inaketh  then. 

Should  (Jud),  sb.  noncc-U'd.  An  utterance  of 
the  word  should.  Also,  what  '  should  be '. 

1604  SHAHS.//*!;;/,  iv.  vii.  123  (Qo.  2)  And  then  this  should 
is  like  a  spend  thrifts  sigh,  That  hurts  by  easing.  1854 
KMKKSON  l.ttt.  f,  Sac.  Aims  Wks.  (Hohn)  III.  151  All  writ- 
ings  must  be  in  a  degree  exoteric,  written  to  a  human  should 
or  would,  instead  of  to  the  fatal  is. 

Should,  pa.  t.  of  SHALL  t/. ;  obs.  f.  SHOAI.. 

Shouldarye,  obs.  form  of  SU>ABY. 

Sliould-be  Cfu'dbi),  sb.  and  a.  noncc-ivora. 
a.  sb.  What  should  be.    b.  atij.  That  should  be. 

1790  ANNA  SKWAKD  Lett.  (1811)  III.  35  What  says  Prior, 
when  he  describes  the  shonld-be  of  artists'  conduct  to  each 
other  1  1887  iqtk  Cent.  Aug.  210  His  should-be  helpmate. 

Shoulde,  obs.  form  of  SHOAL  rf.1 

Shoulder  (J^'ldai),  sb.  Forms  :  I  sculdur, 
souldor,  soulder,  soyldur,  3  soulder,  (solder), 
scholdur,  3-4  shuldre,  3-5  sehuldre,  3-6 
Beholder,  4-5  sehuldur,  -dyr,  3-8  sholder,  4-6 
s(c)hulder,  sehuldir,  schuldere,  sholdre,  4 
s(c)holdere,  (soldre),  5  schuldire,  -dyre, 
s(c)hildur,  shuldur,  shuder,  (6  shoder,  scho- 
dyr,  showlder,  .S'c.  schowder,  7  souldiour,  Sc. 
sulder,  shuldeir),  8-9  Sc.  shouther,  6-  shoul- 
der. Plural,  a.  \  seuldru,  -o,  -a,  (north,  dat. 
scyldrum),  3  shulldre  (Ormin),  4  shuldre  ;  0. 
sculderen,  schuldren,  ssoldren,  3-5  scholdren, 
shuldren,  6  shouldren ;  7.  3  sculdres,  3-5 
shuldres  ;  4  shuldris  (chuldris,  schylderez, 
Sc.  schuldrys),  4-5  schuldris,  shulderis,  schol- 
drea,  4-6  schulderis,  sholdres,  schulder^e)s, 
5-6  sohuldiris,  5  s^c)hildres,  soldrys,  6  sehoul- 
diris,  Sf.  schildris ;  also  5-  as  sing.  +  -s.  [OE. 
sculdor  masc.  corresponds  (exc.  in  declension  and 
gender,  app.  evidenced  only  in  one  passage)  to 
OFris.  skulder,  skolder  (\VFris.  skouJer,  liindc- 
lopen  skoalder,  NFris.  skelter),  MLG.  schulJer, 
MDu.  schouder(e  masc.  (mod.Du.  SfhouJcr  fern.), 
OHG.  scultarra,  smltirra  fern.  (MH(J.,  mod.G. 
schulter  fem.)  ;  not  found  in  ON.  ;  the  MS\v.,  Sw. 
skuldra  fem.,  Da.  skuldcr,a.re  prob.  early  adoptions 
from  LG.  As  the  OE.  pi.  seuldru  is  anomalous 
for  a  masculine  sb.,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
may  represent  a  dual.  The  ©Northumbrian  scylJr- 
seems  to  represent  the  WGer.  *skuldrja  fem.  which 
is  indicated  by  the  OHG.  forms. 

The  affinities  of  the  WGer.  word  are  disputed :  see  Heyne 
in  Grimm  Dcutsclics  tt't.  s.  v.  Some  scholars  (e.  g.  Kluge, 
Brugmann)  hold  that  *skuldr-  is  a  dissimulated  form  of 
*skurdr-t  related  by  ablaut  to  *skard-  in  OHG.  scarti 
shoulder.] 

1.  Each  of  the  two  corresponding  portions  (right 
and  left)  of  the  human  body,  including  the  upper 
joint  of  the  arm  with  its  integuments  and  the 
portion  of  the  trnnk  between  this  and  the  base  of 
the  neck ;  esp.  the  curved  upper  surface  of  this ; 
in  //.  often  including  the  part  of  the  back  between 
the  two.  In  quadrupeds,  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
limb  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  back. 

a  700 Kfinal Gloss.  963  Scapula, sculdur.  971  Blickl.  Horn. 
127  Is  J»nne  on  wrstan  medmycel  duru  \>xl  mannes  heafod 
le  |>a  sculdro  majan  in.  c  1000  Sax.  l.ltchii.  II.  198  &  of 
paere  stowe  ofer  ealle  (73  sidan  astih3..ot>  3one  swi^ran 
sculdor  pset  sar.  c  1100  ORMIN  4776  All  samenn,  brcst.  .& 
shulldre,  &  bacc,  &  side.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls!  7449  Hou 
longe  ssolle  hor  lu|>«r  heued  aboue  hor  ssoldren  be.  1575 
HAFBOUB  Bruce  i.  386  Dot  off  lymmys  he  wes  weill  maid, 
With  banys  gret  &  schuldrys  braid.  14*3  JAS.  I  A'infit  Q. 
xcvi,  Venus.. that  had  A  mantill  cast  ouer  hir  schuldris 
qubite.  IJ»3-J4  FITZHFUB.  Husb.  {  57  If  thou  shalte  bye 
fatte  oxen,  -se  that  they  be  soft,  .behynde  the  shulder,  and 
vpon  the  m'ndermost  rybbe.  157*  TURBEBV.  I  'enerie  Iviii. 
161  You  shall  know  him  [a  male  hare]  if  you  marke  his 
shoulders  well  before  he  ryse,  for  they  arc  redder  than  a 
female  Hares  be.  1596  NASHK  Saffron  H'aiden  P  3,  I,  euen 
from  a  cbilde.  .replide  Scarlet,  and  made  a  mouth  at  him 
ouer  his  shoulder.  1611  BIBLE  i  Saw.  xvii.  6  And  he  had 

..a  target  of  brasse  between  his  shoulders.     1711  RAMSAY 

Three  Sonnets  n.  16  That  braw  blue  stringing  That's  at 
your  houghs  and  shuthers  hinging.  1753  Chambers  CycJ. 
Suppl.  s.v.  Horse,  The  part  from  the  withers  to  the  top  joint 
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of  the  thigh,  is  called  the  shoulder.  1774  FOOTF.  Cc-cncrs 
II.  (1778)  37  Shoulders  back,  Toby ;  and  chest  a  little  more 
out  !  1831  TENNYSON  CEtione  58  A  leopard  skin  Droop'd 
from  his  shoulder.  1845  BUDD  Dis.  Liver  84  A  gnawing, 
aching  pain,  about  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  1897  Encycl. 
Sport  I.  329/2  (Dogs)  Shoulder,  the  top  of  the  shoulder 
blade,  the  point  from  which  the  height  of  a  dog  is  measured. 

b.  In  fishes  (sing,  and  pi.),  the  upper  part  of  the 
trunk,  adjoining  the  head. 

Cod's  head  and  shoulders :  see  COD'S  HEAD  2. 

1820  Q.  Rev.  May  277  Here's  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders 
With  soles  for  upholders.  1839-47  R.  JONES  Pisces  in 
Toad's  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  958/1  The  anterior  extremity  or 
pectoral  fin  comprehends  the  shoulder,  which  is  an  osseous 
semicircle  composed  of  many  bones,  suspended  at  the  upper 
part  to  the  cranium  or  spine.  1859  Habits  Gd.  Society  v. 
=22  The  shoulder  is  the  best  part  [of  a  fish],  and  should 
first  helped. 

c.  The  upper  part  of  the  wing  or  wing-case  of 
a  bird,  beetle,  butterfly,  etc.  adjoining  the  point  of 
articulation  ;  of  a  bird,  spec,  the  carpal  joint. 

1735  J.  MOORE  Columbarium  49  The  Chain  does  not  come 
down  so  low  to  the  Shoulders  of  the  Wings.  1733  Chambers 
Cycl,  Suppl.  s.  v.  Scarabxus,  The  reddish  beetle  with  two 
spots  on  the  shoulders.  1832  T.  BROWN  Bk.  Butterflies  f, 
M.  (1834)  I.  174  The  upper  wings  [of  the  butterfly]  are. . 
marked  with  two  acute  triangular  patches  of  crimson  on  the 
shoulders.  1899  D.  SHARP  Insects  II.  vi.  316  In  some  Sphm- 
gidae  there  is  the  unusual  condition  of  a  highly-developed 
shoulder  coexisting  with  a  perfect  frenulum  and  retina- 
cultim. 

d.  =  SHOULDER-JOINT  lit.  andyfy. ;  chiefly  in  to 
put  one's  shoulder  out. 

1611  COTGR.,  Espauler,  to  burst  a  shoulder,  to  put  a 
shoulder  out  of  ioynt.  1847  HALLIWF.LL  s.  v.,  A  young  lady 
who  has  unfortunately  listened  to  the  persuasions  of  the 
other  sex,  is  said  to  have  a  slip  of  the  shoulder.  1886 
Cheshire  Gloss,  s.  v.  Shoother,  '  To  put  one's  shoulder  out 
is  an  idiom  meaning  to  take  offence. 

2.  Phrases,  t  &•  To  be  more,  lower  by  the  shoul- 
ders :  to  be  head  and  shoulders  taller  or  shorter  in 
stature.  Obs.  (Cf.  HEAD  sb.  47.) 

a  1300  Harelok  982  pan  was  hauelok  bi  be  shuldren  more    , 
pan  )>e  meste  [>at  >er  kam.    1470  Paston  Lett.  1 1.  394  He  is 
. .  lower  then  my  lytell  Tom  by  the  schorderys  [sic]. 

b.  Over  the  shoulder,  ^over    (the)   shoulders:    \ 
f  (a)  indicating  that  what  is  said  is  meant  ironi- 
cally for  the  reverse  ;  '  over  the  left' ;  (*)  said  of 

a  remark  aimed  indirectly  at  some  one. 

(a)  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  O  2  b,  By  these  complots 
. .  Wolfe  could  not  choose  but  bee  a  huge  gainer,  a  hundred 
marke  at  least  ouer  the  shoulder.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Es~ 
faille,  Par  dessus  Vespaule,  ouer  the  shoulder, . .  and  hence ! 
R iche,  oil  vertueux,  par  dessus  tespaule ;  (signifies)  a  verie 
begger,  or,  an  arrant  knaue.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole 
Creature  x.  §  I.  74  They  prove  not  bread  unto  them,  as 
they  thought,  but  Huskes  which  they  thought  not:  they 
gaine  over  shoulders  by  them,  when  all  their  Cards  are  cast. 
1675  V.  ALSOP  Anti-Sozzo  iii.  194,  I  think  our  Author  has 
either  lost  money  by  his  Discourse,  or  got  it  over  the  shoulders. 

(t)  1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  i.  vii.  105  That  which  may 
be  called  criticism  over  the  shoulder. 

c.  To  put  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders;  to 
make  a  young  person  as  staid  or  experienced  as  an 
elderly  one  ;  similarly  to  have  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders.     To  have  a  head  upon  ones  shoulders  : 
to  have  good  sense. 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  i,  '  They  were  daft  callants,'  she 
said, ' . .  ye  could  not  put  an  auld  head  upon  young  shouthers. 
1837  MARRYAT  Perc.  Keene  xix,  You  appear  to  have  an  old 
head  upon  very  young  shoulders.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas. 
1st.  xxxii,  '  Well,  that's  so,'  he  said.  'You've  a  head  upon 
your  shoulders,  John,  and  no  mistake.' 

d.  Shoulder  to  shoulder :  lit.  of  soldiers,  so  as  to 
shoulder  one  another,  in  close  conflict ;  also,  in 
rank,  in  close  formation  ;  hence  fig.   of  persons, 
with  united  effort,  with  mutual  co-operation  and 
support. 

^71586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  m.  (Sommer)  293  So  as  both  the 
horses  &  men  met  shoulder  to  shoulder.  1625  MARKHAM 
Souldicrs  Accid.  5  A  Ranke..is  a  Row  of  men  placed 
Pouldron  to  Pouldron,  or  Shoulder  to  Shoulder.  (11627 
HAYWARD  Edw.  VI  (1630)  32  The  Scots.. cloased  and  in 
a  manner  locked  themselues  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  iii.  118  We  are.,  strongest 
when  we  are  labouring  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  some  com- 
mon object.  1894  DONOVAN  With  Wilson  in  Matabelcland 
301  That  band  of  heroes  who  died  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

e.  Horsemanship.  (Cavalry.)  Shoulder  forward! 
Right  (or  left)  shoulders  (in)  !  orders  given  for  a 
rider  to   '  bend '    his   horse    so    that    he    moves 
obliquely  to  the  right  or  left  for  alteration  of  posi- 
tion or  direction  in  marching  ;  also,  the  perform- 
ance of  this  order. 

1796  Instr.  f,  Regul.  Cavalry  (1813)  136  The  officer,  .gives 
a  word,  Shoulder  (the  outward  one)  forward  !  on  which  the 
man  next  to  himself  gradually  turns  his  horse  so  as  to 
arrive  in  the  new  line  perfectly  square  in  his  own  person. 
1833  Ibid.  I.  80  When  he  is  properly  bent  in  '  Shoulder-in  ' 
his  whole  body  from  head  to  tail  is  curved,  and  he  will 
move  in  two  lines  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  manege.  1844 
Ibid.  18  Bending  Lesson.  The  Ride  being  in  file...'  Right 
Shoulder  in.'  The  horses'  heads  to  be  brought  into  the 
school  with  the  (inward)  or  right  rein  (etc.).  Ibid.  107 
When  the  change  [of  direction)  is  to  be  made  to  the  Pivot 
hand,  the  Leader  of  the  Head  of  the  Column . .  will  give  the 
word  (  Right  (or  Left)  shoulders  '. 

f.  (Straight)  from  the  shoulder :    (of  a  blow) 
with  the  fist  brought  to  the  shoulder  and   then 
swiftly  sent  forward ;  (of  pulling  or  other  move- 
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ments)  with  the  arm  kept  straight,  not  '  from  the 
elbow  '. 

1856  READE  Never  too  late  xv,  No  !  give  me  a  chap  that 
hits  out  straight  from  the  shoulder.  1859  LilirwMte's 
Guide  to  Cricketers  (ed.  12)  17  Wriggling  and  twisting  your 
body  instead  of  letting  your  arms  go  from  the  shoulder. 
1864  Bohn's  Handbk.  Games  516  The  stroke  should  be  made 
freely  from  the  shoulder,  and  not  in  a  cramped  manner  from 
the  elbow. 

g.  To  rub  shoulders  with  :  see  RUB  v.  5  b. 

3.  As  the  part  of  the  body  on  which  burdens  are 
carried  ;  also,  as  the  seat  of  muscular  strength  em- 
ployed in  carrying,  pushing,  etc. 

1:950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xv.  5,  &  miS5y  fcemoetaS  hia 
on-setta3  on  scyldrum  his  $efeande.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
12033  Wit  scholdur  gaf  he  him  a  scou.  1600  J.  PORY  tr. 
Leo's  Africa.  IX.  343  The  shee  apes  Carrie  their  whelpes 
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shoulders. 


rs.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  800 
He  Yokes  himself,  and . .  With  his  own  Shoulders  draws  the 
Waggon's  Weight.  1697  —  /Eneid  H.  659  Then  all  their 
Shoulders  ply,  'Till  from  the  Posts  the  brazen  Hinges  fly. 
1842  TENNYSON  Morte  a" A  rth.  164  Make  broad  thy  shoulders 
to  receive  my  weight,  And  bear  me  to  the  margin. 
b.  trans/.  Of  things  quasi-personified. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  I.  iii.  56  Aboord,  aboord  for  shame, 
The  winde  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  saile.  1849  LONGF. 
By  Seaside,  Lightho.  xi,  And  steadily  against  its  solid  form 
Press  the  great  shoulders  of  the  hurricane.  1901  H.  TRENCH 
Deirdre  Wed  33  So  a  swimmer  is  uplifted  Horsed  on  a 
streaming  shoulder  of  the  Sea. 
o.  fig.  and  in  fig.  context. 

C95o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxiii.  4  Hia  jebindas  uutedlice 
byroenna  hen£a..&  settas  in  scyldrum  vel  baeccum  monna. 
1382  WYCLIF  tsa.  x.  27  And  it  shal  be  in  that  dai,  shal  be 
don  awey  his  berthene  fro  thi  shulder.  1533  TINDALE 
Supper  of  t  tie  Lord  Bvij,  Syr  ye.. haue  taken  to  great  a 
burden  vpon  your  weke  shoulders.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI, 
II.  vi.  100  Ed.  Euen  as  thou  wilt  sweet  Warwicke,  let  it  bee  : 
For  in  thy  shoulder  do  I  builde  my  Seate.  1671  MILTON 
P.  R.  n.  462  A  Crown .. Brings .. sleepless  nights  To  him.. 
When  on  his  shoulders  each  mans  burden  lies,  1775  EARL 
CARLISLE  in  Jesse  Selwyn  $  Contemp.  (1844)  III.  133  Thus 
this  affair  is  off  my  shoulders  for  a  little  time.  1841  THACKE- 
RAY Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam.  x,  All  the  debts  are  put  upon  my 
shoulders,  on  account  of  my  known  wealth.  1860-70  STUBBS 
Lect.  Enrop.  Hist.  I.  viii  (1904)  97  Charles,  .was  desirous. . 
to  rid  his  own  shoulders  of  the  pressure  of  imperial  business. 
t  d.  Phrases  (all  Obs.}.  To  go  to  shoulder  with : 
to  set  about  pushing.  To  lend  a  shoulder,  to  put 
under  one's  shoulder  :  to  help  to  lift  or  carry  some- 
thing. To  set  shoulder  against,  to  set  one's  shoulder 
against :  to  oppose  strongly  or  forcibly.  Narrow 
in  the  shoulders  :  incapable  of  bearing  ridicule. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utopia  (1895)  10  An  other  is  so 
narrow  in  [ed.  2,  betwene]  the  sholders,  that  he  can  beare 
no  iestes  nor  tawntes.  1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  iv.  viii. 
(1592)  725  That  the  doctrine  of  godlinesse  should  be  spred 
thoroughout  the  whole  worlde, ..maugre  the  might  of  the 
whole  worlde,  setting  shoulder  against  the  same  all  in  vaine. 
1583  GOLDING  Cabin  on  Deut.  xvi.  94  That  hee..shoulde 
not  forbeare . .  to  put  vnder  his  shoulder  (as  they  say)  to  beare 
a  peece  of  the  burthen,  c  1630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  §  330 
(1810)  341  All  such  whose  wives  have  the  sovereignty,  should 
go  to  shoulder  with  that  stone.  1647  SANDERSON  Serm.  ( 1674) 
II.  200  It  may  be.. they  will.. lend  a  shoulder,  yea,  and 
sweat,  to  lift  us  up  yet  higher,  a  1663  Ibid.  306  Though  all 
the  powers  in  earth  and  hell  should.. set  to  all  their  shoul- 
ders and  strength  against  it. 

e.  To  put  (occas.  lay,  set)  cue's  shoulder  to  the 
•wheel;  (literally)  so  as  to  extricate  the  vehicle  from 
the  mire  ;  hence  fig.  to  set  to  work  vigorously.   So 
also  to  put,  set  one's  shoulder  to  (work,  a  task)  etc. 

1678  MARVELL  Growth  Popery  39  If  it  had  hitherto  seemed 
to  go  up-hill,  there  was  a  greater  cause  to  put  the  whole 
shoulder  to  it.  1692  R.  L'KSTRANGE  Fables  ccxlvi.  213  Lay 
your  Shoulder  to  the  Wheel,  and  Prick  your  Oxen.  1792 
MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  June,  We  must  all  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  work.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  H.  v,  They., 
instead  of  pushing  on  all  shoulders  at  the  wheel,  will  stand 
idle  there. 

f.  To  open  the  shoulders  :  to  give  free  play  to 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  in  making  a  stroke  ; 
to  '  let  out '. 

1882  [see  OPEN  v,  3].  1892  E.  V.  LUCAS  Songs  of  Bat  ^ 
But  the  batsman  knows  a  finer  joy  When  he  opens  his 
shoulders  and  drives  1 

4.  The  fore-leg  and  adjacent  parts  cut  from  the 
carcass  of  a  deer,  sheep  or  other  animal ;  a  joint 
consisting  of  this  prepared  for  the  table. 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  497  pe  forster  for  his  rijtes  pe  left  schul- 
der  [of  a  hart]  ;af  he.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxix.  27  And 
thou  shall  halwe..the  shuldre  that  thow  seuerdist  fro  the 
wether.  1428-9  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (roos)  71  Also  payd 
for.  -a  sholdere  &  a  brist  of  moton  iiij  d  ob.  1583-4  Shuttle- 
worths'  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  19  Vnto  a  mane  w<"  broughte 
a  shoulder  of  a  stagge  frome  Lyme  xij  d.  1641  MURREL 
Cookerie  (ed.  5)  6  A  Shoulder  of  Mutton  with  Oliues  and 
Capers.  1731-8  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  122  I'll  help  myself 
to  a  Slice  of  this  Shoulder  of  Veal.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
Fair  vi,  The  knife-boy  was  caught  stealing  a  cold  shoulder 
of  mutton.  1913  Times  13  Sept.  18/6  Bacon  continued  fair. 
. .  Shoulders  were  sparingly  offered  at  full  prices. 

b.  Cold  shoulder:  see  COLD  SHOULDEBrf.  and  v. 

c.  Shoulder  of  mutton,  used 

•)•  (a)  proverbially.  As  good,  wholesome,  etc.  as  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  to  a  sick  horse  :  no  good  at  all. 
One  shoulder  of  mutton  draws  down  another: 
eating  induces  eating.  A  shoulder  of  mutton  for 
a  sheep's  head :  something  of  worth  for  a  substitute 
of  comparatively  little  value.  Obs. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  70  Thou  art.. As  holsome 


SHOULDER. 

a  morsell  for  my  comely  cors  As  a  shoulder  of  mutton  for 
a  sicke  hors.  1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr,  Diet.  II.  s.  v.  Shoulder, 
One  Shoulder  of  Mutton  draws  down  another,  (Prov.)  en 
tuangeant  fAppetit  vient.  1700  T.  BROWN  Amusem.  Sfr. 
ft  Com.,  Marriage  Wks.  1709  III.  I.  66  As  two  Shoulders  of 
Mutton  drive  down  one  another,  so  two  powerful  Griefs  de- 
stroy one  another.  1725  BAILEY  tr.  Colloq.  Erasmus  (1878) 
I.  228  Ho !  I  find  1  was  out  in  my  Notion  j  to  leave  a 
Shoulder  of  Mutton  for  a  Sheep's  Head  [orig.  Hem  !  fro 
thesanro  carbones}. 

(b)  attrib.  with  similative  notion.  Shoulder  of 
mutton  fist :  a  large,  heavy,  fleshy  fist ;  hence 
shoulder-of-mutton  fisted  adj.  Shoulder  of  mutton 
sail :  a  triangular  sail  attached  to  a  mast ;  hence 
shoulder  of  mutton  rig. 

1694  MOTTEUX  tr.  Rabelais  IV.  xv.  64  The  crippled  Bum 
had  struck  him  such  a  horrid  thump  with  his  Shoulder-of- 
Mutton-Fist.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  (Globe)  232,  I  ..made 
a  Three-corner'd  vgly  Thing,  like  what  -we  call  in  England, 
a  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Sail,  to  go  with  a  Boom  at  Bottom. 
1831  TRELAWNY  Adv.  Younger  Son  III.  228  What  sailors 
call,  a  shoulder-of-mutton  rig,  the  larger  part. .being  in  the 
body  of  the  boat.  1900  F.  T.  BULLEN  With  Christ  at  Sea 
x.  194  A  great  raw-boned,  shoulder-of-mutton  fisted  fellow. 

5.  That    part   of  a  garment  which  covers  the 
wearer's  shoulder. 

1473-4  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  25  Item . .  iij  quarteris 
of  blac  for  the  Kingis  gowne  schulderis.  1696-7  Act  83-9 
Wilt.  Ill,  c.  30  §  2  Upon  the  Shoulder  of  the  right  Sleeve 
of  the  uppermost  Garment.  1855  LADY  E.  FINCH  Sampler 
(ed.  2)  103  Gather  the  shoulders  and  the  back. 

b.  Leather  trade.    The  portion  of  a  hide  between 
the  butt  and  the  cheeks.     Also,  see  quot.  1858. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Shoulders,  a  name  in  the 
leather  trade  for  tanned  or  curried  hides  and  kips,  as  well 
as  for  English  and  foreign  offal.  1883  H.  R.  PROCTER 
Text-bit.  Tanning  viii.  155  A  piece  called  a  'middle'  is 
sometimes  taken  between  the  butt  and  the  shoulder. 

6.  A  projection  or  protuberance  resembling  the 
human  shoulder  in  shape,  position  or  function ; 
that  part  of  a  thing  where  it  widens  or  swells  out 
to  greater  bulk  from  what  may  be  viewed  as  its 
head  or  neck. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxopli.  it.  (Arb.)  137,  I  call  that  the  shoul- 
der in  a  heade  [of  an  arrow]  whyche  a  mans  finger  shall 
feele  afore  it  come  to  the  poynte.  1587  MASCALL  Gffvt. 
Cattle  (1596)  157  A  nayle  well  made  should  haue  no  shoul- 
der at  all,  but  still  lesser  and  lesser  toward  the  poynt.  1680 
MOXON  Meek,  Exerc.  xi.  197  The  Rowler  must  also  be  so 
long  between  its  Shoulders,  that  it  may  conveniently  con- 


39  [Plate]  Shoulder  of  the  Trunnion.  1857  BIRCH  Anc. 
Pottery  (1858)  II.  79  The  neck  [of  the  amphora]  is  not 
cylindrical,  but  slopes  upon  the  shoulders.  1873  BENNETT  & 
CAVENDISH  Billiards  339  To  make  the  hazard,  play  at  the 
shoulder  of  the  pocket.  1910  R.  P.  SriERS  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
VIII.  420  The  lintel  of  the  Greek  doorway  projected  on 
either  side  beyond  the  dressings,  constituting  what  are  known 
as  the  shoulders  or  knees. 

b.  A  sudden  inward  curvature  in  the  outline  of 
something,  from  which  it  tapers  to  a  point. 

1618  W.  LAWSON  Neiu  Orch.  q  Garden  x.  (1623)  27  The 
Graft  is ..  with  a  sharpe  knife  fitted  in  the  knot . .  with  shoul- 
ders an  ynch  downeward,  and  so  put  into  the  stock.  1686 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  xv.  (Roxb.)  20/2  The  end  [of  a  pen]  in 
which  the  slit  is,  is  called  the  cheeks ;  and  the  shoulders 
is  the  highest  cut.  1834  D.  Low  Elem.  fract.  Agric.  iv. 

1  150  [In  ploughing]  it  is  important  that  the  ridge  be  formed 
with  a  uniform  curvature,  so  that  it  shall  not  have  what  is 
technically  termed  a  shoulder,  or  hollow  part  on  each  side 

'  of  the  crown.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  \.  3  Skirting  the  coast 
of  the  Dead  Sea  till  they  passed  the  shoulder  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  the  Lisan. 

C.  A  rebate  which  serves  as  an  abutment ;  a 
projection  which  serves  as  a  support. 

1669  STUEMY  Mariner's  Mag.\:x\ii.  83  Then  turn  a  Foot 
thereto  with  a  Shoulder  to  put  the  Trunk  upon.  1799  J. 
ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  272  The  middle  space  is  cut  down 
..and  well  cleaned  out,  so  that  it  has.  .six  inches  of  firm 
ground  for  shoulders  on  each  side.  On  these  shoulders  or 
abutments  sods.,  are  laid.  1812  P.  NICHOLSON  Meek.  Exerc. 

I  173  To  form  the  tenon;  cut  the  shoulders  in  with  the 
drawing  knife.  1857  COLQUHOUN  Camp.  Oarsman's  Guide 

!  30  Those  timbers  which  come  up  to  strengthen  the  row- 
locks  are  called  shoulders. 

d.  fortif.   =  EPADLE. 

1672  A.  TACQUETT  Milit.  Archil,  iv.  7  The  Bulwork  will 
be  very  much  straitned..and  the  Angle  of  the  shoulders 
made  so  much  the  less. 

e.  The  flat  surface  below  the  letter,  etc.  on  the 
shank  of  a  type. 

1683  MOXON  Much.  Exerc.,  Printing  369  Beard  of  a  Letter, 
is  the  outer  angle  of  the  Square  Shoulder  of  the  Shank. 
1882  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Printing  (1884)  12  Certain  small 
capital  letters . .  have  nicks  at  the  back  of  the  stem  near  the 
shoulder. 

f.  The  projection  between  the   blade  and  the 
tang  (of  a  knife,  chisel,  etc.)  which  abuts  on  the 
handle. 

1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.,  Printing  xxi.  P  4  A  short 

giece  of  a  Knife  broken  off  about  two  Inches  from  the 
holder.    1810  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Shoulder,  the 
upper  part  of  the  blade  of  a  sword  is  so  called.     1884  R.  K 
BURTON  Bk.  Sword  124  The  tang,.. the  thin  spike  which 
projects  from  the  shoulders  or  thickening  of  the  blade. 

t  g.  Each  of  the  two  stones  adjacent  to  the  key- 
stone of  an  arch.  Obs. 

a  1734  NORTH  Life  Dudley  North  (1744)  198  To  secure  a 
Compass  Arch,  it  was  necessary  by  weight,  or  some  other 
Means,  to  keep  down  the  Shoulders,  which,  rising,  let  the 
Crown,  or  Key,  fall  in. 


SHOULDEB. 

h.  A  comparatively  gentle  slope  on  the  side  oi 
a  hill  and  near  the  top. 

1817  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct.  84/2  Millar,  .brought  his  drove 
over  the  shoulder  of  Wallace's  hill.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGES 
Eros  ff  Psyche  June  xii,  The  road,  Which  from  the  mountain 
shoulder  o'er  the  plain  Led  to  the  city. 

i.  //.  The  broadest  part  (of  a  bunch  of  grapes). 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  357/1  A  bunch  [of  grapes].. upwards 
of  21  inches  in  length,  and  19  inches  across  the  shoulders. 

7.  An  arched  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  or  a  frame 
of  metal  rods,  placed  under  the  shoulders  of  a  coat 
or  cloak  to  be  hung  up  in  a  wardrobe,  a  shop- 
window,  etc. 

1899  Westm.  Gaz.  31  July  1/3  Clothes  hung  about  on 
wooden  '  shoulders '.  1903  Daily  Chron.  23  Nov.  4/4  A 
'shoulder',  the  technical  term  for  the  wooden  frame  upon 
which  ladies'  mantles  are  hung  by  linen-drapers. 

8.  Short  for  shoulder-moth  (see  9  c). 

1803  HAWORTH  Lepidoptera  Brit.  226  Noctua  plecta  (the 
flame  Shoulder). 

0.   Combinations, 

a.  simple  attrib.,  '  pertaining  to  the  shoulder ' 
as  shoulder  band,  brooch,  -fin,  garment,  hackle, 
plaid  \  with  the  meaning  *  having  a  shoulder  * 
(sense  6),  as  shoulder-block,  bolt,  screw,  spike. 


end,  or  arse  of  the  block.  Ibid,,  Mast-making  Plate, 
'Shoulder  bolt.  1902  C  ass?  IPs  EncycL  Diet.  Suppl.,  * Shoul- 
der broocht  the  large  brooch  worn  in  the  Highland  costume, 
fastening  the  plaid  on  ttie  left  shoulder.  1681  GREW  Mus#u»i 
i.  §  v.  i.  97  The  Scale,  or  Angel-Fish.  His  *Sboulder-Fins 
..expanded.  1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  651  The  ephod 
or*shoulder  garment.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling x.  299  [In 
;i  salmon  fiy]..^;  the  *shoulder  hackle.  1831 J.  LOGAN  Scott. 
Gael  I.  246  The  "shoulder  plaid  is  worn  by  the  present 
Highlanders  chiefly  for  ornament.  1747  Gentl.  Mag.  223 
The  bar.  .must  be  fixt  to  the  plate,  .by  a  *shoulder  screw, 
allowing  a  little  play  between. 

b.  Objective,    as    shoulder  cutting ;    shoulder- 
shrugging  adj. ;  locative,  as  shoulder  galled  adj. 

1883  (jRttyptGlo&s.Coal-miningi*  Shoulder  Cutting  (South 
Staffordshire),  cutting  the  sides  of  the  upper  lift  of  a  work- 
ing place  in  a  Thick-coal  colliery  next  the  rib,  preparatory 
to  falling  the  coal.  1694  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  3010/4  A  strong 
grey  Gelding.  .*Shoulder-gal'd.  1840  THACKKKAV  Cruik- 
shank  Wks.  1900  XIII.  293  A  villainous  race  of  *shoulder- 
shrugging  mortals  are  his  Frenchmen  indeed. 

c.  Special  comb.  :  shoulder  angle  Fortif.  (see 
quot.)  ;  shoulder  belt  =  BANDOLEEH  ;  shoulder- 
brace  (see  quot.);  shoulder-butt,  a  pistol  butt 
shaped  for  firing  from  the  shoulder ;  shoulder  cap 
(a)  Antiq.  a  piece  of  armour  covering  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  ( =  EPAULET  3) ;  (£)  Surg.  see  quot.  1 895 ; 
shoulder-clapper,  an  officer   charged   with  the 
arrest  of  an  offender,   a  bailiff,   sheriffs   officer ; 
so   shoulder-clapped,   -dapping  adjs. ;    shoulder- 
cover  Ent.  =  PATAGIUM  c  (Cent.  Diet,   1891); 
T  shoulder-dash,  a  sharper's  trick  of  throwing  his 
liquor  over  his  shoulder  instead  of  drinking  it  ; 
shoulder-girdle    Anal,     (see    GIBDLE   sb.^    4)  ; 
shoulder-grafting  (see  quot.   1842)  ;   shoulder 
gun,  a  gun  which  is  fired  from  the  shoulder,  as 
distinguished   from    a    stancheon    or    punt    gun ; 
f  shoulder  head  =  SHOULDER  STRAP  i ,   shoul- 
der-height adv.,  as  high  as  one's  shoulder ;  shoul- 
der-high adv.  =  prec. ;   adj.,  that  is  up  to  one's 
shoulder  in  height ;  shoulder-hitter  colloq.  U.S.t 
one  who  hits  from  the  shoulder;  hence  a  pugilist, 
a  bully,  rough;  f  shoulder-knife,  a  huntsman's 
knife   used    to  take  out  the  shoulder  in  cutting 
up  a  deer ;   shoulder-lappet  Ent.  (see  quot.) ; 
t shoulderlin,  lit.  shoulder-linen,  i.e.  shoulder- 
piece  (of  the  ephod) ;  shoulder-lyar  <SV.,  a  piece 
cut  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-leg  of  a  carcass 
of  beef;  shoulder  moth,  a  collectors'  name  for 
certain  moths  of  the  family  .Afo/Wute  (Cent.  Diet.) ; 
shoulder  net,  a  fishing-net  with  a  long  pole  which 
slides  over  the   shoulder  of  the  user ;  shoulder 
note  Typogr.,  a  marginal  note  inserted  at  the  top 
corner  of  a  page ;  shoulder- pegged  a.  (see  quot.) ; 
fshoulderpighta.  =  ^0«/<&r///<:fod/;  fshoulder- 
pinched,fpinching  (see  quots.)  ;  f  shoulder  pit 
[after  arm-pit],  the  hollow  under  the  shoulder  of  a 
sheep ;   t  shoulder  pitch  =  ACKOMION  ;  f  shoul- 
der pitched/**.///?,  and///,  a.,  (of  animals)  having 
the  shoulder  dislocated  ;  shoulder  plate  =  SHOUL- 
DEH  PIECE  I  ;  t  shoulder  point,  (a]  the  point  of  the 
shoulder ;  (b}  a  shoulder-knot  (  —  AGLET  2  c) ;  shoul- 
der-pole, a  pole,  each  end  of  which  rests  upon  a 
carrier's  shoulder,  the  load  being  slung  from  the 
centre ;  shoulder-rest,  a  rest  for  a  rifle  in  experi- 
mental firing ;  f  shoulder-shake  v.  i 'rafts. ,  to  shake 
the  shoulders  of ;  shoulder-shaken  a.  (of  a  beast) 
strained  in  the  shoulder ;  shoulder  shield,  a  shield- 
shaped  piece  of  armour  used  to  protect  the  shoulder ; 
shoulder-shot  sb.,  a  shot  fired  into  the  shoulder  (of 
an  animal) ;  shoulder-shot,  -shotten  adjs.,  (of  an 
animal)  having  a  strained  or  dislocated  shoulder 
(arch.) ;  shoulder  sling  dial,,  a  yoke  for  carrying 
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(milk)  pails  ;  shoulder  slip,  a  strain  or  dislocation 
of  the  shoulder-joint;  hence  shoulder  slipped  a.\ 
fshoulder-splate,  f-splating  sbs.  —  shoulder-slip; 
*fshoulder-splate,  -j-  splated,  -splayed  adjs.t  = 
shonldcr-shotten  adj.;  f  shoulder-stick,  a  coach 
passenger  carried  by  the  method  called  '  shoulder- 
ing' (see SHOULDERS.  14) ;  shoulder-striker  U.S. 
=  shoulder-hitter  ;  shoulder-stripe,  a  collectors' 
name  for  a  variety  of  moth  ;  shoulder-stripe, 
-striped  adjs.)  having  a  stripe  of  colour  on  the 
shoulder  (indicating  aspecies  of  moth);  shoulder- 
tap,  the  action  (of  a  bailiff)  of  tapping  a  person  on 
the  shoulder;  hence  sh&uldtr-tapping\  shoulder- 
tippst  Ent.  =  PATAGIUM  c  (Cent.  Diet.}  ;  f  shoul- 
der-torn a.  —  shoulder- shot  ten  ;  shoulder-tuft 
|  Ent.  =  shoulder-lappet ;  shoulder-wedge  Build- 
ing (see  quot.)  ;  shoulder-work,  carrying  of 
burdens;  also,  continuously  hard  work  ;  shoulder- 
wrench  (see  quot.  1898)  ;  shoulder-yoke,  a  yoke 
for  carrying  pails.  Also  SHOULDER-BLADE,  -BUNK, 

-JOINT,  -KNOT,  -PIECE,  -.STRAP. 

*835  Penny  Cycl.  IV.  16/2  The  angles  formed  by  the  faces 
and  flanks  which  are  denominated  *  shoulder  angles.  1668 
PEPYS  Diary  17  May,  Up,  and  put  on  my  new  stuff-suit, 
with  a  *shoulder-belt  according  to  the  new  fashion.  1856 
KANE  Arct.  fcxpl.  \.  viiL  85  Our  track-lines  and  shoulder- 
belts  replaced  the  warps.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch., 
' Shoulder-brace  (Surgical),  an  appliance  for  treating  round 
shoulders  or  unconfirmed  curvatures  of  the  spine.  1810 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  273  A  rifle  pistol,  .furnished  with 
a  pistol  *shoulder-but.  1830  SKI.LTON  Arms  fy  Armour  I. 
PI.  xxii,  Fig.  3.  The  gorget  with  *shoulder  caps.  1895 
Arnold's  Catal.  Surgical  histrunt.  777  Shoulder  Cap, 
moulded  leather  for  the  after  treatment  of  dislocation.  1590 
SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  ii.  37  He's  in  Tartar  limbo..  ;  A  back 
friend,  a  'shoulder-clapper  [hath  him].  1621  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water-P.)  Praise  Beggery  IJ  2,  He's  free  from  *shoulder- 
clapping  Sergeants  clawes.  1796  GKOSE  Diet.  Vulgar  T. 
(ed.  3),  Shoulder  Clapper^  a  bailiff,  or  member  of  the  catch 
|  club.  *  Shoulder  •clapped  \  arrested.  1711  PUCKLE  Club  19 
1  These  brethren  in  Iniquity  using  finger-shade,  mouth-spirt, or 
1  *shoulder-dash,  drank  little  'till  the  company  were  mellow, 
i  1868  W,  K.  PAIUUB {/&/*),  A  Monograph  on  the  structure  and 
j  development  of  the  'shoulder-girdle  and  sternum  in  the  Verte- 
brata.  1669  WOHLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  108  The  third  way . .  that 
is  made  use  of  ..is  "shoulder  or  Whip-grafting.  1843  LOUUON 
Suburban  Hort.  291  Sometimes  also  the  scion  is  prepared 
!  with  a  shoulder,  .and  this  mode  is  called  shoulder-grafting. 
1824  COL.  HAWKER  Instr.  Young  Sportsm.  298  "Shoulder 
i  duck-guns.  1842  LACY  Mod.  Shooter  103  A  thin  coat  of  olive 
oil  is  the  best  external  application  for  a  shoulder-gun.  1688 
*Shoulder-head  [see  SHOULDER-STRAP  ij.  1825  SCOTT  Be- 
trothed xxiii,  Many  a  fair  knight  would  leap  "shouliler- 
'  height  for  leave  to  look  on  you  as  free  as  the  brook  may  I 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  in.  v,  No  crowds  now  to  carry 
i  you,  "shoulder-high,  to  the  immortal  gods.  1897  MARY 
KINGSLEY  IV.  Africa  vi.  119  As  I  walk  on  through  the  now 
shoulder-high  grass.  1856  J.  HOLUKOOK  Mail  Bags  27 
"Shoulder-hitter,  who  strikes  from  the  shoulder,  ruffian. 
1864  LOWELL  Rebell.  Writ.  1890  V.  126  We  remember  our 
own  roughs  and  shoulder-hitters  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  xlii.  (1908)  129  This  beyng  done,  he 
shall  first  take  out  the  right  shoulder  [of  the  deer]  with  his 
"shoulder  knyfe.  Ibid,  xhil  135.  1899  L>.  SHARP  Insects  n.  vi. 
312  These  appendages  [the  tegulae]  are  frequently  errone- 
ously called  patagia,  but  have  also  been  called  scapulae,,, 
and  shoulder-tufts,  or  'shoulder- lap  pets,  c  1200  OKMIN  954 
Off  t>att  preostess  *shulldrelin,  &  off  hiss  breostlin  baj?e.  1844 
H.  STEPHENS  ££.  Farm  (1855)  11.693/1  The  'shoulder-Ivans 
a  coarse  piece,  and  fit  only  for  boiling  fresh  to  make  into  broth 
or  beef-tea.  \jg$Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  IX.  322  Salmon,  grilse 
and  sea  trouts,  are  caught  in  the  night  time,  by  what  they 
term  the  fishing  with  the  "shoulder-nets.  i88a  J.  SOUTH- 
WARD Pract.  Printing  (1884)  248  'Shoulder  notes  are  placed 
at  the  top  of  a  page.  1900  P.  VIVIAN  Campions  IVks.  373 
The  custom  is  fully  explained  in  a  shoulder-note.  1753 
Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  *Shoulder-pegged  horses,  called  in 
French  clteville'cs,  are  such  as  have  their  shoulders  gourdy, 
stiff,  and  almost  without  motion.  1565-6  BLVKOtVU.  fforu- 
manship  iv.  cxiii.  (1580)  52  Of  the  "shoulder  pight.  That  is 
when  the  shoulder  point  or  pitch  of  the  shoulder  is  displaced. 
1728  BAILEY  Diet.  (ed.  4),  *Shoulder  Pincht.  a  Disease  in 
Horses.  1810  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  *  Shoulder-pinch- 
ing^ a  misfortune  which  befals  a  horse  by  labouring  or  strain- 
ing when  too  young.  1607  ')iQVS*.\.\.  Four-f.  Beasts  650  The 
greasie  wooll  which  groweth  in  the  'shoulder  pits  of  sheepe. 
1585  HIGINS  Junins'  Nomencl.  36/1  AcromiuM,  ,.  the 
'shoulder  pitch  or  point.  1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3081/4  One 
of  her  Coach  Geldings,  -hath  been  *shoulder  Pitch'd.  1846 
FAIRHOLT  Costume  Gloss.,  Epauliere^  epaullets^  'shoulder, 
plates.  1847  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mutter's  Anc.  Art$  257. 238 
The  splendid  shoulder-plates  of  a  suit  of  armour.  1510 
STANBRIDGE  Vocabula  (W.  de  W.)  A  iij,  Hec  scapula,  the 
"sholder  poynt.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  in.  i,  [He] 
has  hir'd  meer  rogues.. To  beat  the  Soldier.. for  wearing 
Shoulder-points,  With  longer  taggs  than  his.  1740  SOMER- 
VILLE  HoNrinol  \.  316  Then  with  quick  Wheel  oblique,  his 
Shoulder-point  beneath  his  Breast  he  fix'd.  1910  D'A.  W. 
THOMPSON  tr.  Aristotle's  Hist.  Anint.  i.  12  The  pan  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  is  the  epomis,  or  '  shoulder- point '.  1888 
Century  Mag.  Nov.  35/1  A  couple  of  fettered  convicts 
carrying  water  in  a  large  wooden  bucket  slung  between 
them  on  a  *shoulder-pole.  1868  Rep.  Munitions  War  44 
That  two  rifles  at  a  time  should  be  shot  for  accuracy  from 
two  'shoulder-rests,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left 
of  the  shooting-stand.  1649  CLEVELAND  Chron.  Decoll.  Car. 
iii,  Charles  our  dread  Sovereign'*  murdered  !— tremble  and 
View  what  Convulsions  *shoulder-shake  this  Land.  1844 
H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  158  When  the  roads  become 
very  bard,  they  [beasts]  are  apt  to  become  "shoulder-shaken. 
2824  MKYRICK  Ant.  Armour  I.  Introd.  p.  xvi,  Their  [sc. 
the  retiarii's]  left  arras  were  protected  by  padded  linen., 
out  of  which  issued  a  "shoulder-shield  high  enough  to  guard 
the  face,  1830  SKELTON  ArmsQ  Armour  \.  PI.  ix,  Fig.  6.  The 
shoulder  shield  which  rendered  unnecessary  a  grande-garde 
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on  the  breast  plate.  1900  POLLOK  &  TIIOM  Sports  Burma 
yi.  212,  1  gave  this  [bison]  the  "shoulder-shot  with  the  remain- 
ing barrel  of  my  rifle.  I&HO  SutFLKT  CVwtt/r?  Farm  \.  xxiii. 
126  Oxen,  .being  either  Shoulder-shot  [orig.  F.  tspaulez\  or 
brused,  ..are  fatted.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  in.  ii.  56 
His  horse  hip'd.  .and  *shoulder-shotten.  1894  K.  GKAHAME 
Pagan  P.  108  He  [a  horse]  seems  sorely  shrunk  and  .-.houlder- 
shotten.  iSisST.J.  PRIEST  ^w.  Buiks  297  in  Marshall  Rev. 
Rep.  BoardAgric.dZn)  I  V.  545  [The  milk  isj  carried  home  in 
pails  hanging  upon  a  wooden  'shoulder  -sling  (as  it  is  called). 
1799  SwiFT  Direct.  Serv.  v.O;^);:  The  Horse  will  probably 
take  so  much  Care  of  him  self,  as  to  come  off  with  only  a 
Strain  or  a  *ShouIder-slip.  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1695  7,<W. 
Gaz.  No.  3100/4  Lost..,  a  black  Nag  above  13  hands,.. 
lately  "shoulder  slip'd.  1871  TENNYSON  Garetk  <v  Lyn.  740 
They  shock'd,  and  Kay  Fell  shoulder  slipt.  1621  J.  TAYI  OK 
(Water-P.)  Motto  A  40,  The  necke-crkke,spauins,  'shoulder- 
splat,  and  aches,  c  1720  W.  GIBSON  Farrier  's  Guide  \\.  Uvii. 
(1738)  222  It  is  called  a  Shoulder  Splait.  1639  T.  »E  GRAY 
Compi.  Horsem.  309  If  your  horse  be  'shoulder  splat.  1725 
Bradley  s  Fam.  Diet.,  Soldiers  Ointment,  an  Ointment  .  .  fur 
a  Horse  that  is  'Shoulder  Splaited.  1708  KKUSEY  Di.t, 
*  Shoulder-splat  tine,  iSSaOciLViE,  *  Shoulder-splayed.  1828 
Sporting  Mag,  XXI.  324  '  Why  do  they  call  the  opposition 
[coach]  the  Regulator?  '  asked  Joe  Walton's  'shoulder-stick 
one  day.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES./'™/.  Brcakf.-t.w,  No'  'shoul- 
der-striker '  hits  out  straighter  than  a  child  with  its  loyic. 
1819  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  251  Genus  Leucania.  .  . 
Sp.  i.  Phalxna  comma  l,  "shoulder  stiipc  wainscot).  1869 
E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  165  The  "Shoulder  Stripe(.-/?///<:/m 
I'iidiata),  Ibid.  264  The  'Shoulder-striped  Wainscot  {Leu- 
cania Comma).  1881  BESANI  <&  RICK  Chapl.  FUet  n.  i, 
There  was  no  street  ..  where  I  did  not  fi/ar..the  unfriendly 
*shoulder-lap  of  a  bailitT.  1842  LUVI-;H  Handy  Andy  xlv, 
If  I  could  get  on  the  press  I'd  quit  the  'shoulder-tapping 
profession.  1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  \\.  lix.  311  Of  splay  ting 
the  shoulder,  or  of  "shoulder  tome.  1899  'Shoulder-  tuft 
[see  shoulder-lappet}.  1887  Diet.  Arc/lit.  (Arch.  Publ.  Soc.), 
'Shoulder  wedge,  .the  block  of  wood  secured  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  principal  rafter  of  a  roof  truss,  to  sustain  the 
purlin.  1660  SOUTH  Serrn.  (1727)  IV.  61  It  is  observed  of  the 
I^evites,  though  much  of  their  Ministry  was  only  'Shoulder- 
work,  that  they  had  yet  a  very  considerable  Time  for 
Preparation.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Skootker-wark  (--houlder- 
work),  any  work  lliat  is  continuously  hard.  1708  KKKM-.Y 
Dict.t  *Slwulder~u>rench,  a  Strain  in  a  Horse's  Shoulder. 
1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.*  Shoulder  ivrenc/i,  a  wrench,  sprain, 
or  dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  1862  J.  SAUNUEKS  Abel 
Drake's  Wife  x,  He..  adjusted  the  "shoulder-yoke,  hooked 
on  the  pails,  and  rose. 

Shoulder  (Jfju'ldai),  v.  Forms:  sec  the  sb. 
[f.  SHOULDER  sb.  O".  Du.  schoudcren,  LG.  schul- 
tfom,  G.  schullern  (dial,  sthulleni).] 

1.  trans.  To  push  against  (a  person  or  thing) 
with  the  shoulder;  (of  a  crowd'  tu  push  shoulder 
against  shoulder  ;  hence,  to  push  roughly,  un- 
ceremoniously, or  insolently  ;  to  thrust  aside  with 
the  shoulder  ;  to  hustle,  jostle.  Now  rare  or  Qbs, 
exc.  as  in  b, 

c  1300  Havelok  1056  pe  chaunpiouns,.Shuklreden  he  ilc 
o^er,  and  lowen.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  12034  (Kairf.)  Wijj  Jjat 
ber  come  a  childe  in  hy  and  shulderred  thesu  with  grete 
enuy.  £1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  259  If  any  schulder 
pusche  or  threten  to  smyte  another.  1523  BEKNKHS  Froiss. 
I.  cccxlii.  537  And  in  thepassyng  by,  liernarde  sholdred  sir 
Langurantes  horse  in  sucne  wyse,  that  the  lorde  fell  out  of 
the  sadell.  £1590  Faire  Em  n.  ii.  35  Sir  Rob.  Lord  Marques, 
you  offerd  me  disgrace  to  shoulder  me.  1621  QL-AKLKS 
Argalus  ff  P.  (1678}  115  So  thai  both  men  and  horse,  Shoul- 
dring  each  other,  with  a  double  force  Kell  to  the  ground. 
1713  ROWE  Jane  Shore  v.  i.  Around  her,  numberless,  the 
rabble  flowed,  Shouldering  each  other,  crowding  for  a  view. 
1802  BLOOMFIELD  Rural  Tales  5  You  shoulder'd  me;  then 
laugh'd  to  see  Me  and  my  Gotch  spin  down  the  Hill. 
Jig.  1549  LATIMER  2nd  Serin,  bef.  Edw.  VI^  C  iiij,  Thys 
byshoppe  was  a  great  man  borne,  and  dyd  beare  suche  a 
stroke,  that  he  was  able  to  shoulder  the  Lord  Protectour. 
1606  J.  CARPENTER  Sojomon"s  Solace  xv.  64  Albeit  the 
king  hath  been  sometimes  resisted  and  shouldered  by 
Adoniah. 

b.  With  adv.  or  advb.  phrase  expressing  the 
result  of  the  action. 


^  1375  Cursor  M.  13741  (Fairf.)  Ne  wiste  J>ai  neuer  quat  to 
ay  ilkan  shuldered  o^er  a-way.  1573  ^-  HARVEY  Letter 
Bk.  (Camdcn)  50  Momus  him  self  wil  sooner  be  shouldrid 


out  of  heaven.  1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  viii.  48  Now  for  the 
rules  of  foule  play  [in  horse- racing),  as. .the  striking  your 
adversaries  horse  thwart  the  face..,  the  shouldring  him  vp 
into  vneuen  pathes.  .whereby  you  may  indanger  to  oucr- 
throwe  him.  16*4  T.  SCOTT  Belg.  Souldier  31  They  haue . . 
by  maine  force  shouldred  open  the  Casullian  gates.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxvi,  The  stranger,  .divided  the  press, 
shouldering  from  him.. both  drunk  and  sober  passengers. 
1835  L.  HUNT  Town  iii.  (1848)  160  Here  at  all  events  he 
[Dr.  Johnson]  walked  and  talked  and  shouldered  wondering 
porters  out  of  the  way.  1846  DICKENS  fict.  ltalyt  Rome 
171  Ecclesiastics,  .having  their  humility  gratified  to  the 
utmost,  by  being  shouldered  about.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
fair  vi,  *  Be  off,  you  fools  ! '  said  this  gentleman— shoulder- 
ing off  a  great  number  of  the  crowd.  1850  KINCSLKY  A  lion 
Locke  xxviii,  He  skipped  up  by  the  speaker's  side,  and 
gently  shouldered  him  down.  1887  SHEARMAN  Athletics  «y 
Football  349  Trying  to  shoulder  him  round  and  send  him 
staggering  off  the  ball.  1889  F.  E.  GRBTTON  Memory's 
Harkback  178  A  French  Marshal  met  an  English  Colonel 
in  the  street,  and  shouldered  him  off  the  causeway. 
fie<  '579  w-  WILKINSON  Confut.  Fam.  Love  6  b,  For  all 
his.. shouldring  out  the  sonncofGod,  1617  tr.  Af.  A.de 
Doininis  on  Rom.xiii.  /*,  15,  I  conceme  not  to  what  pur- 
pose Aristotle.,  troubled  natural!  Philosophic,  by  Should  ring 
in  after  Matter  and  Forme,  Priuation  for  a  third  principle 
of  natural)  bodies.  1638  MEDE  Rem.  Pass.  Apocal.  iii.  Wks. 
(1672)  586  A  Probability  stands  in  place  of  a  Demonstration, 
till  a  greater  Probability  can  be  brought  to  shoulder  it  put. 
1784  COWPER  Task  VL  839  Custom  and  prejudice.. That 
govern  all  things  here,  should'ring  aside  The  meek  and 
modest  truth.  1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  III.  xxxii.  56 
The.  .Briton  began  to  monopolize  the  officers'  posts  every 
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where.    The   natives    were  shouldered  out    of  the  high 
positions. 

C.  To  'rub  shoulders'  with,  mix  with.  rare. 
1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunters  Ivii,  I  had  shouldered 
society  . .  enough   to   render   me   slightly  sceptical    of   its 
sincerity. 

2.  transf.  of  inanimate  things. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  21  The  rolling  billowes  beate  the 
ragged  shore,  As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her 
seat.     1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  vi.  xxiv,  Like  to  some  low 
Brooke.  .By  waste  of  Waters  that  is  ouer-flow'd,  Is  sated, 
till  it  shouldreth  downe  the  Mound.     1625  N.  CARPENTER 
Geog.  i.  ii.  (1635)  23  The  Water  being  the  most  ponderous 
and  waighty,.  .shoulders  out  the  Aire.     1630^.  Johnsons 
Kingd.  $  Commw.  494  Shouldering  all  the  Northerne  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  it  runneth  along,  .by  the  high  looking  walls 
of  China.     1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xix.  §  9.  175  The  latter 
graines  were  shouldered  of  by  others  that  already  besieged 
the  superficies.     1796  Hist.  Ned  Evans  I.  220  Neithercould 
he  conceal  his  indignation  at  the  vile  watch-house  shoulder- 
ing    King  William's  statue.     18:7  COLERIDGE   Biog.   Lit. 
(Bohn)   15  Walls  of  rock,  .shouldering  back   the   billows. 
1866  ALGER  Solit.  Nat.  $  Man  i.  19  From  the  equator  to 
the  poles  the  waves  shoulder  their  fellows.     1867   SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  When  a  seaman . .  gives  his  ship  too 
little  cable  to  ride  by,  she  may  be  thrown  across  tide,  lift  or 
shoulder  her  anchor,  and  drift  off, 

3.  Of  troops :  To  push,  force,   drive  back   (an 
opposing  force)  ;  to  manoeuvre  or  turn. 

1581  STYWARD  Martial  Disdpl.  i.  21  This  battaile  [/.  e.  dis- 
position of  troops]  is  of  great  force  to  shoulder  and  beate 
downe  the  enimie.  1887  Athenaeum  24  Sept.  398/3  Thus 
rendering  it  possible  two  days  later  to  shoulder  the  French 
off  the  direct  road  to  Berlin. 

4.  absol.  and  intr.  To  push  with  the  shoulder ; 
to  use  the  shoulders  (in  a  struggle  or  contest). 
Const,  against,  at.     Also  to  shoiilder  it. 

a  1440  Found.  St.  Earth.  Hasp.  \\.  Prol.  (1886)  77  And 
menne  presydde  hydder  thykly  for  variawnte  causys,  and 
sbuldrid  to  gider.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  n.  (Arb.)  128 
And  soch  runners,  as  commonlie,  they  shoue  and  sholder  to 
stand  for  most.  1688  BUSYAN  jerus.  Sinner  Saved  (1886) 
82  They  shoulder  and  crowd,  and  say,  Pray  give  way,., 
wherefore  up  and  shoulder  it,  man ;  say :  Stand  away,  devil. 
1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  v,  All  tramped,  kicked,  plunged, 
shouldered,  and  jostled.  1894  BLACKMORE  Perlycross  403 
Some  working  at  his  legs,  and  some  shouldering  at  his  loins. 
Jig.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  76/1  It  is  a  slnne 
..for  a  mortall  man  to.. shoulder  against  God,  and  fight 
against  his  glorie.  1603  KNOLLES  fiist,  Turks  (1621)  409 
Not  contented  with  such  possessions,  .hee  began  to  shoulder 
for  more  roome. 

b.  To   make   one's  way   by  pushing  with  the 
shoulders  ;  more  fully  to  shoiilder  ones  way  ;  also 
refl.     With  various  prepositions  and  advs.     Also 
transf.  andy?£V 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  383  b,  [He]  lyke  a 
false  Prophet  shouldreth  forewardes.  1615  T.  ADAMS  Black 
Devil  27  Hee  [Satan]  shoulders  to  the  barre,  and  pops  in  a 
forged  evidence.  1720  AMHERST  Epist.  9  On  me  they  never 
cast  an  Eye,  But  take  their  Snuff  and  shoulder  by.  c  1800 
H.  K.  WHITE  Rem.  (1837)  375  The  design  of  shoulder- 
ing  himself  into  notice.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies 
xxix,  As  the  ground  was  level,  they  [buffaloes]  shouldered 
along  with  great  speed.  1842  TENNYSON  Audley  Court  8 
Then  we  shoulder  d  thro'  the  swarm.  1879  L.  STEPHEN 
Hours  in  Libr.  III.  323  The  Englishman . . goes  on  trampling 
upon  acuter  sensibilities,  but  somehow  shouldering  his  way 
successfully  through  the  troubles  of  the  universe.  1893 
KIPLING  Many  Invent.  12  A  couple  of  junks  came  shoulder- 
ing through  from  the  north. 

c.  To   '  rub    shoulders',     stand    shoulder    to 
shoulder  with.  ?  Obs. 

1692  DRYDEN  Don  Sebast.  iv.  i,  What,  shall  the  people 
know  their  godlike  prince  Headed  a  rabble,  and  profaned 
his  person,  Shoulder'd  with  filth? 

f  5.  Of  a  hare  :  To  crouch  in  her  form.    Obs. 

c  1486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  f  vij  b,  An  haare  in  her  forme  shul- 
deryng  or  leenyng. 

f  6.  a.  trans.  To  put  (soldiers)  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  close  rank.  Also  transf.  Also  with  up. 
b.  intr.  To  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Obs, 

1591  SPENSER  Ruins  of  Rome  213  Like  as  ye  see  the  wrath- 
full  Sea  from  farre,  In  a  great  mountaine  heap't.  .Eftsoones 
of  thousand  billowes  shouldred  narre.    1598  BARRET  Theor. 
Warres  m.  L  40  The  which  [files]  being  shouldred  vp  close 
together.     1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  200  The  Chris- 
tians, .shouldering  close  together  in  their  charge,  would  be 
like  a  rock  of  yron.     1604  DRAYTON  Moyses  m.  61  Which  by 
the  stroke  of  that  commaunding  wand,  Shoulder  the  rough 
seas  forcibly  together.    1781  COWPER  Table-t,  137  If  guards, 
mechanically  form'd  m  ranks,  ..Should'ring,  and  standing 
as  if  struck  to  stone. 

7.  trans.  To  support  with,  bear  up  or  carry  on 
the  shoulder  or  shoulders  ;  to  take  or  place  on  one's 
shoulder  to  be  carried. 

1611  COTGR.,  Espauler% . . to  shoulder;  to  support  with,  or 
beare  on  the  shoulders.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <$•  P. 
180  They  cut  a  whole  Tree  down,  and.. shoulder'd  it  with 
great  Clamours.  1845  COULTER  Adv.  in  Pacific  viii.  93, 
I  determined.. to  shoulder  my  gun,  and  walk  right  round 
the  island.  1851  W,  W.  COLLINS  Rambles  beyond  Railways 
vii.  (1852)  122  We  shouldered  our  knapsacks,  and  started 
for  the  Lizard.  1865  R.  S.  HAWKER  in  All  Year  Round 
XIII.  154/2  The  people,  .gathered  up  fragments  of  the 
wreck  for  fuel,  and  shouldered  them  away.  1883  STEVENSON 
Treas.Isl.  xxxii,  Hearing  no  further  sound,  they  shouldered 
the  tools  and  set  forth  again. 

k«  fi%*  t  To  forward  ;  to  help  or  push  on ;  to 
prop  up  \  to  second  (obs^].  Also  to  take  upon  one- 
self as  a  burden  (expense,  responsibility,  etc.). 

1582  STANYHURST  sEneis  n.  (Arb.)  49  Thee  Greeks  assur- 
aunce  in  Pallas  whoalye  remayned  And  with  her  assist, 
aunce  theyre  wars  were  shouldered  always,  1586  J.  HOOKER 
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Hist.  Irel.  98/1  m  Holinshed,  She  began  to  incline  to  hir    | 
wooer  bis  request,  to  the  end  hir  nephue  should  haue  beene    i 
the  better  by  his  countenance  shouldered.     1614  RALEIGH    \ 
Hist.  Worldv.  iii.  §  15  II. 511  The  yong  Nephew .. regarded    i 
only,  .the  much  nionie  that  his  grand-father  had  laied  out    ; 
in  vaine,  to  shoulder  vp  a  falling  house.   168$  COTTON  Man-    \ 
taigne^s  Ess,  I,  i.  xli.  501  The  greatest  of  Scipio's  acts  were    j 
in  part  due  to  Lelius,  whose  constant  practice  it  was  to  ad-    ] 
vance  and  shoulder  [orig.  F.  seconder]  Scipio's   grandeur 
and  renown.    1900  Westm.  Gaz.  13  Nov.  2/2  The  local  Pro- 
gressives are  public-spirited  enough  to  shoulder  the  expense, 
fo.  transf.  Of  a  thing:  To  prop  up.  fg.  Of  the 
terms  of  an  argument :  To  back  up.   Obs. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  %  Selv.  99  And  though  the  ( may 
be '  in  the  Argument  came  starveling  alone  without  any 
thing  of  proof  to  back  it,  yet  the  *  may  not  be '  in  the  Answer 
shall  be  thus  shoulder'd  up.  1675  COTTON  Planters  Man. 
16  It  is  good  also  to  shoulder  or  clod  up  the  Tree  for  three 
foot  about,  and  some  four  foot  high. 

8.  Mil.  To  place  (a  weapon,  etc.)  upon  the 
shoulder.  Alsoafco/.  f  Also  impassive  of  a  soldier  : 
To  have  his  musket  shouldered. 

To  shoulder  one's  or  a  rifle  etc.,  is  often  used  for  :  to  join 
the  ranks,  to  enlist  as  a  soldier. 

1595  SIR  J.  SMYTHE  Instr.  Milit.  5  They  are  then  to  say 
to  the  first  ranke  :  Shoulder  your  piques  and  march;  which 
is  as  much  to  say:  Lay  your  piques  vpon  your  right  , 
shoulders  and  march.  1625  MARKHAM  Souldiers  Accid.  24  , 
Shoulder  your  Musquet,  and  carry  your  Rest  in  the  right  ; 
hand.  1635  W.  BARRIFFE  Milit.  Discipline  i.  (1639)  4  Thus  ' 
being  armed,  with  Muskets  shouldered,  some  account  their  ! 
Postures  to  begin  from  this  place.  Ibid.  5  Thus  having  charged  j 
some  men  will  shoulder  and  so  from  thence  make  ready.  ! 
1672  VENN  Milit.  Observ.  37  The  Musquetteer  being  shoul- 
dered Command.  .Unshoulder  your  Musquet,  and  Poyse.  i 
1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  1 53  The  broken  soldier . .  shoulder'd  I 
his  crutch.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  i.  xi,  They  have  ! 
shouldered,  soldier-wise,  their  shovels  and  picks.  1847  , 
Infantry  Man.  (1854)400;,  Wait  for  the  word  of  command  of  | 
the  officer  to  shoulder.  1859  jEPHSON.SrzV/rtwj'xiv.  234  Many  I 
a  poor  gentleman  finds  himself  obliged  to  shoulder  a  musket.  [ 
b.  To  shoulder  arms  (esp.  imper.  as  a  word  of  | 
command) :  to  hold  one's  rifle  in  a  nearly  vertical  | 
position,  the  barrel  resting  against  the  shoulder  and  j 
the  butt  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  ;  hence  at  ; 
shoulder  arms,  at  the  position  directed  by  this  word 
of  command. 

1844  Queen's  Regul.  Army  260  Shoulder  Arms.     1847  /«-    ! 
fantry   Man,    (1854)   30  Serjeants,  .will  remain  steady  at 
Shoulder  Arms.     1853  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Digby  Grand  vii,    ! 
The  brigade  'shoulder  arms  '  preparatory  to  receiving.. the    ! 
time-honoured  hero  who  is  to  inspect  them. 

T  9.  To  cut  up  the  carcass  of  (a  lamb,  kid,  etc.). 
Cf.  shoulder-knife  (SHOULDER  sb.  8  c).  Obs,  rare. 

1:1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  fvij  b,  [Termys..of  breekyng  or 
dressyng of  dy verse  beestis..]  a  Lambe  shulderide,  a  Kidde 
shuldende. 

b.  (See  quot.  1844  in  SHOULDERING  vbl.  sb.  i). 

f  10.  pa.  pple.  Strained  or  dislocated  at  the 
shoulder.  Obs.  [? after  F.  epautt.~\ 

1565-6  BLUNDEVIL  Horsemanship  iv.  iii.  (1580)  2  b,  As 
when  a  Horse  is  shouldered  by  meanes  of  some  outward 
cause,  or  his  backe  galled  with  the  saddle. 

11.  To  furnish  (a  thing)  with  a  shoulder ;  to  cut 
shoulders  or  a  shoulder   on;  to  fit  into  with  a 
shoulder.     Also  with  down^  up. 

1438  [see  SHOULDERING  i'bl.  sb.  i].  1733  TULL  Horse* 
Hoeing  Husb.  xxiii.  355  The  Tenon  is  also  shoulder'd  on 
each  side,  a  1734  NORTH  Life  Dudley  North  (1744)  198  At 
Powis  House  . .  they  shouldered  and  keyed  the  Portico 
Arches  with  Pieces  of  Stone.  1778  [W.  H.  MARSHALL] 
Minutes  Agric.  9  May  1776, 1  shouldered  the  spikes,.. leav- 
ing a  small  triangular  shoulder  at  each  angle  of  the  square 
stump.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  206/1  The  spokes 
are  then  shouldered  down  slightly  taper-wise.  1884  R.  F. 
BURTON  Bk.  Sword  142  The  Sword  should  be  tightly 
mounted  and  well  shouldered-up  before  and  behind.  1901 
J.  Black's  Carp.  4-  Builder ;  Scaffolding 35  The  staves  must 
now  be  fitted.. by  shouldering  them  at  the  marks  made. 
b.  Slating.  (See  quot.) 

1833  LOUDON  Encycl.  Archit,  §  1122  The  roofs  to  be 
covered  with  the  best  dark  blue  slate. .,  to  be  well  shouldered 
in  haired  lime  (the  upper  part  of  each  row  bedded  in  lime). 

12.  intr.    Of  inanimate    things :    To   form   a 
shoulder,  project  as  a  shoulder,  or  spread  out  into 
a  shoulder ;  also  with  up. 

1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Esfiaulette,  Maconnerle  a  espaulettest.. 
walls.. left. .shouldering,  bearing,  or  standing  out  in  one 
place  more  then  in  another.  1677  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  i. 
5  Because  the  Chaps  [of  the  Square  Nos'd  Hand-Vice]  do 
not  stand  shouldering  in  the  way.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr. 
ff  It.  Note-bks.  (1871)  I.  46  Farther  off  we  could  see  blue 
hills,  shouldering  high  above  the  intermediate  ones.  1870 
Daily  News  12  Nov.,  The  hill  shoulders  up  very  steeply  for 
three-fourths  its  height. 

13.  trans.  (Horticulture.)  To  tie  out  the  '  shoul- 
ders *  of  (bunches  of  grapes). 

1842  LOUDON  Suburban^  Hort.  461  Finished  shouldering 
the  Hamburgh,  and  thinning  the  Sweetwater  and  St  Peter's 
(neither  of  tbe  two  latter  wants  shouldering  much). 

14.  slang.  (See  quots.) 

1823  '  JON  BEE  '  Slang  s.  v.  Shouldering,  Among  stage- 
coachmen,  to  shoulder*  is  to  take  up  passengers  on  own 
account,  without  consulting  the  proprietors.  1865  Hotterfs 
Slang  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Shoulder^  when  a  servant  embezzles  his 
master's  money,  he  is  said  to  shoulder  his  employer. 

Shoulder-blade.  [Cf.  MLG.  schulderblat, 
Du.  schouderblad,  MHG.  schulterblat  (mod.  G. 
-blat()."\  Each  of  the  two  flat  triangular  bones  articu- 
lated with  the  humerus,  and  lying  over  the  ribs  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  in  all  mammals ;  the 
scapula. 


SHOULDERING. 

a  1300  Havelok  2644  Bi  J?e  shu[l]dre-blade  \>e  sharpe  swerd 
let  [he]  wade,  borw  the  brest  unto  be  herte.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  v.  823  Baith  cannell  bayne  and  schuldir  blaid  in 
twa,  Throuch  the  myd  cost,  the  gud  suerd  gert  he  ga. 
1572-3  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  205  Stevin  Urde..straik 
the  said  Jonet  upoun  hir  schulder  blaid  with  the  kavill  of 
ane  mylne.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iii.  77  Oh  good  sir, 
softly,  good  sir  :  I  feare  (sir)  my  shoulder  blade  is  out.  1763 
'THEOPHILUS  INSULANUS*  Second  Sight  77  There  is  another 
kind  of  divination,  by  looking  in  the  shoulder-blade  of  a 
sheep,  goat,  &c.  as  in  a  book.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  ii.  101 
Mahomet's  followers  found  the  Koran.. as  it  had  been 
written  down  at  first  promulgation  ;  much  of  it,  they  say, 
on  shoulder-blades  of  mutton.  1875  SIR  W.  TURNER  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  I.  826/2  The  Scapula,  or  Shoulder  Blade,  .lies 
at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  wall  of  the  chest,  reaching 
from  the  second  to  the  seventh  rib. 
b.  transf. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  65  [Bees]  baue  4  wings.. growing 
to  their  shoulder-blades.  1826  KIKBY  &  SP.  EntomoL  III. 
xxxv.  662,  I  propose  calling  these  pieces  by  names,  appro- 
priated to  the  arm  in  the  higher  vertebrate  animals:  thus 
. .  I  call  the  whole  fore-leg  the  brachium  or  arm,  and .  .the 
trochanter  [becomes]  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade. 

Shoulder-bone.    -  SHOULDER-BLADE. 

c  1320  Sir  Beues  421 7  His  ri^t  arm  &  is  scholder  bon  He  made 
fle  to  gronde  anon,  c  1325  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesiv.  in  Wright 
Voc.  146  Les  espaules  ount  blasouns  [^"/^jj^rfchuldel-bones  ; 
v.rr.  the  soldre-bon,  scholder-bon].  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard. 
Prol.  22  Thannehaue  [I]in  laton  a  sholder  boon  Which  that 
was  of  an  hooly  lewes  sheepe.  c  1460  '1  owneley  ftlyst.  xxiii. 
260  Godys  son . .  base  not  where  apon  his  hede  to  rest  Bot  on 
his  shuder  bone.  1548-77  VICARY  A  nat.  vii.  (1888)  48  In  the 
shoulder  there  be  two  bones, ..the  Shoulder  bone,  and  the 
Cannel  bone.  1691  R.  KIRK  Secret  Commw.  i.  (1815)  17  The 
minor  Seers  prognosticat  many  future  Events, ..from  the 
Shoulder-bone  of  a  Sheep.  1858  W.  ELLIS  Madagascar  v. 
125  The  sides . .  were  edged . .  with  the  shoulder-bones  of  oxen 
stuck  in  the  ground,  the  broad  part  upwards. 

Shouldered  (Jau-ldaid),///.  a.  [f,  SHOULDER 
sb.  and  v,  +  -ED.] 

1.  Having  shoulders ;  furnished  with  shoulders. 
Chiefly  with  qualifying  adv.  oradvb.  phrase.  Also 

ROUND-SHOU  LDERKD. 

13..  K.  Alis.  4968  Another  folk  there  is  biside:..Ben 
y-shuldred  as  an  fysshe,  And  clawed  after  hound,  i-wisse. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  551  He  was  short  sholdred,  brood,  a 
thikke  knarre.  c\\y*Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  \.  cxxxiv.  (1869) 
70  It  is  nouht  for  that  thou  ne  art  sholdred  ynowh,  and 
boned,  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  701  Take  oxon  yonge 
..Yshildred  wide  is  good,  a  1533  [see  CROOKED  a.  5].  1591 
[see  BROAD  D.  ij.  1697  [see  HIGH  a.  22  b].  1740  in  Scott. 
Hist.  Rev.  (1005)  Apr.  303  [Recruits]  must  be  straight,  well 
limbd  and  shouldered.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod,  Paint.  V.  ix. 
iii.  220  Thighed  and  shouldered  like  the  billows. 

2.  Having  a  shoulder  or  projection ;  made  with 
a  shoulder  or  with  shoulders. 

1671  PHILLIPS  (ed.  3),  Shouldred-faad(a.  term  in  Archery) 
the  best  made  Heads  of  an  Arrow,  .being.. made  with 
shoulders.  1750  BLANCKLEY  Nav.  Expos.  81  That  shoul- 
dered Part  of  all  Masts  over  which  the  Shrouds  are  put. 
1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  Plate  xlviii,  Fig.  i. 
Represents  a  shouldered  turf-drain.  1847  MRS.  J.  W.  LOU- 
DON Amateur  Gard.Cal.  (1857)  152  When  tbe  upper  branches 
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the  whirls  are  shouldered,  and  the  pillar-Up  is  plain.  i86z 
Catal.  fnternat.  Exhib.,  Brit.  II.  No.  5169  Cardboard  pill 
boxes;.. plain  and  shouldered.  i88z  CHRISTY  Joints  103 
Shouldered  Joint  occurs  between  two  timbers  when  one  is 
strengthened  by  being  shouldered  or  thickened  out  to  rein- 
force its  abutting,  .powers. 

b.  Arch.  Shouldered  arch  :  a  form  of  head  for 
an  opening  (not  properly  an  arch)  somewhat 
resembling  the  outline  of  a  man*s  shoulders  and 
part  of  the  neck. 

1853  Turner's  Dam,  Archit.  (ed.  Parker)  II.  vi.  230  Several 
of  the  smaller  doorways  [of  Bolton  Castle]  have  the  '  shoul- 
dered arches  '  of  the  Carnarvon  form.  Note.  This  name  has 
been  proposed  by  the  duchess  of  Northumberland  for  this 
peculiar  form... It  is  commonly  called  the  square-headed 
trefoil  arch.  1866  PARKER  Gloss.  Archit.  20. 

3.  Placed  and  carried  at,  on  or  over  the  shoulder ; 
spec.  Mil.  (see  SHOULDER  v.  7),  To  stand  shoul- 
dered', to  stand  with  shouldered  arms. 

1760  Cautions  fy  Adv.  Officers  of  Army  173  Be  sure  to 
make  your  Men  march  with  shouldered  Arms.  1811  Regul. 
A  rmy  13  The  Officer  is . .  to  make  his  Men  stand  shouldered. 
1844  Queen's  Regul.  Army  30  Their  own  Guards  are  to  turn 
out  with  shouldered  Arms,  once  a  Day. 

t  Shou'lderer.      Obs.     [-ER*.]     One    who 

shoulders. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixiii.  49  Bot.. on  ;our  hienes  fol. 
lowis  eik..Schulderaris,  and  schowaris,  that,  .can  non  vthir 
craft  nor  curis  Bot  to  mak  thrang,  Schir,  in  jour  duris. 

Shouldering  (J^'ldarin),  vbL  sb.    [f.  SHOUL- 
DER V.  +-ING1.] 
1.  The  action  of  the  verb ;  an  instance  of  this. 


some  by  flatteree.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  239 
Care  being  taken  that  the  point  of  the  knife  does  not., 
go  between  the  shoulder-blade  and  the  ribs.  This  error. . 
in  slaughtering  pigs.. is  called  shouldering.  1856  KANE 
Arctic  Expl.  I.  xvii.  208  There  may  have  been  something 
of  discourtesy  in  the  occasional  shpuldenngs  and  hustings. 


1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.,  Printing  xui.  f  4  Tbe. .  Jace 
thus  finished,  he  considers  what  Sholdenng  the  Shank  of  the 
Punch  makes  now  with  the  Face,  round  about  the  Letter. 


SHOULDERING. 

2.  concr.  Something  which  projects  or  supports 
as  a  shoulder.     t  Also  =  EPAULEMENT. 

1388  WVCLIF  i  Kings  vii,  30  And  bi  foure  partis  wcren  as 
litle  schuldryngis  [Vulg.  Jtutneruli]  vndir  the  waischyng 
vessel,  ..Margin^  Schuldryngis;  that  is,  schort  pileris  to 
susteyne  the  waschyng  vessel.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  ir. 
(Arb.)  149  Therfore  to  drawe  easely  and  vniformely..vntil 
you  come  to  the  rig  or  shouldring  of  ye  head  [of  the  shaft], 
is  best.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst*  Agric.  108  Cut  the  Graff. . 
with  a  shouldring  but  not  deep.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex, 
Teckn.  I,  Shouldring)  in  Fortification,  is  a  Retrenchment 
opposed  to  the  Enemies,  or  a  Work  cast  up  for  a  Defence 
on  one  side.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  583/1  When  there  is 
not  a  kerb  there  should  be  a  '  shouldering '  of  sods . .  to  keep 
the  road  materials  in  place. 

3.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as    shouldering   file, 
a  kind  of  file  for  shaping  a  shoulder;  f  shoulder- 
ing piece,  a  corbel  or  a  buttress. 

1585  HIGINS  Juntas'  Nomencl.  210  Mutuli.  .Corbeaux, 
modillons,  peeces  of  timber  in  building  called  braggers,  or 
shouldering  peeces.  1611  COTGR,,  Espaulettt', ,  .a  buttresse, 
shore  post,  or  shouldering  peece.  1846  HOLTZAPFFF.L  Turn- 
ing II.  8^5  French  pivot  and  shouldering  files  which  are 
small,  stout,  and  have  safe-edges. 

Shouldering  (J^'kbrirj),///.  a.  [f.  SHOULDER 
v.  +  -ING  ^.]  That  shoulders. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  335  Thair  raiss  greit  mur- 
mour..With  sic  ane  schout,  and  sic  ane  schouder  and 
[?mwf  schouderand]  schow,  That  euirilk  one  that  tyme  ?eid 
other  throw.  [1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  23  Spring-headed 
Hydraes,  and  sea-shouldring  Whales.]  1747  COLLINS  Ode 
to  Liberty  \\\.  iSThis  pillar 'd  earth.,  was  push'd  aside,  And 
down  the  shoul'dring  oillows  born.  1824  W.  IRVING  Tales 
Trav.  II.  233  The  current  is  violently  compressed  between 
shouldering  promontories.  1846  H.  G.  ROBINSON  Odes  of 
Horace  u.  xlii,  The  shouldering  crowd. 

Shoulder-joint.  The  joint  of  the  shoulder; 
the  articulation  by  which  the  arm  or  foreleg  is  con- 
nected with  the  trunk. 

1726  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  520  Ulysses.  .Soon,  .the  wound  ro- 
pay'd  ;  To  the  right  shoulder-joint  the  spear  apply'd.  1875 
SIR  W.  TURNER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  838/2  The  Shoulder 
Joint  is  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  the  ball  being  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  the  socket  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  scapula. 

Shoulder-knot . 

1.  A  knot  of  ribbon  or  lace,  sometimes  enriched 
with  jewels,   worn   on   the   shoulder  by  men    of 
fashion  in  the   i;th   and    iSth   c. ;   also  a  knot, 
formerly  of  ribbons  of  the  family  colours,  now  of 
lace,  worn  on  the  shoulder  by  some  livery  servants ; 
a  knot  or  bow  of  ribbon  worn  at  the  shoulder  by  a 
woman  or  child  ;  also  Mil.  —  AGLET  2  c, 

1676  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  1075/4  Went  away  from  his  Master 
..in  a  cloth  Sute..his  Shoulder-knot  and  Hatband  of 
Twelve-penny  broad  Ribon  figured.  1700  FARQUHAR  Coxf^. 
Couple  i.  i.  7  Clinch. .  .Sir,  (to  Wildair)  I  admire  the  mode 
of  your  Shoulder-knot.  1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3998/4  A 
light-grey  Cloth  Livery  lined  with  yellow,  a  yellow  Shoul- 
der.knot.  1781  COWPER  Table-T.  44  Better.. Then  grace 
the  bony  phantom ..  With  the  king's  shoulder-knot  and  gay 
cockade.  1861  Ladies'  Gaz.  Fashion  July  6/1  Three-quarter 
length  sleeves,  with  ribbon  shoulder-knots.  1862  Afacm. 
Mag.  May  17,  I  have  seen.. an  officer  with  his  shoulc'er- 
knots  sewed  on  to  a  common  plain  frock-coat. 

2.  attrib. 

1771  FORSTER  Hudson's  Bay  Birds  in  Phil,  Trans.  LXII. 
303  Shoulder-knot  Grous.  1819  STEPHENS  in  Shaw's  Gen. 
Zool.  XI.  300  Shoulder-knot  Heathcock.  (Bonasa.  Urn- 
bcllus.)  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xiv,  The  Park  Lane 
shoulder-knot  aristocracy. 

Hence  Shoulder-knotted  a. 

1818  G.  COLMAN  Two  Parsons  Poet.  Vagaries  (ed.  3)  144 
A  shoulder-knotted  Puppy,  .let  him  in.  1831  CARLVLE  Misc. 
£ss.,  Schiller  1840  III.  4  Such  valets  as  are  too  genuine,  as 
are  shoulder-knotted . .  in  soul  as  well  as  in  body. 

Shoulder-piece . 

1.  a.  Antiq.  A  piece  of  armour  covering  the 
shoulder. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong.^  La  haute  piece,  the 
shoulder  peece  of  an  harneis.  1611  COTGR.,  Esfauliere,  a 
showlder  peece;  the  peece  of  armour,  or  apparell  that 
serues  for  the  shoulder.  1860  BOUTELL  Arms  ty  Armour 
iv.  58  The  shoulder-pieces  [of  the  Roman  cuirass]  formed 
of  four  plates,  .pass  over  the  shoulders  like  straps. 

trans/.  1681  GREW  Musxum  i.  §  ii.  i,  20  The  Weesle- 
headed  Armadillo. . .  His  Shoulder-piece  consisteth  of  several 
Ranks  or  Rows  of  such  like  square  pieces. 

b.  A  piece  or  each  of  the  pieces  of  material 
composing  the  shoulders  of  a  garment. 

1611  BIBLE  Exod.  xxviii.  7  It  shall  haue  the  two  shoutfier 
pieces  thereof,  ioyned  at  the  two  edges  thereof.  1631 
MASSINCER  Fatal  D<nvry  iv.  i,  With  a  haire  breadth's 
errour,  ther's  a  shoulder  piece  cut  [of  a  new  suit  of  clothes]. 
1861  Engl.  Worn.  Dom.  Mag.  III.  117  It  was  made  with 
shoulder -pieces  cut  out  in  the  _shape  of  a  pelerine...  The 
shoulder- pieces  were  trimmed  with  brown  ribbon. 

f  2.    =  BUST  s£>.1  i.  Obs,  rare-1. 

1691  WOOD  At  A.  Oxon.  II.  262  Before  this  play  is  a  shoul- 
der-piece of  the  author  standing  on  a  pedestal). 

3.  The  piece  forming  the  shoulder  (of  a  tool,  etc.)- 
1811  Self  Instructor  28  The  cheek  or  shoulder-piece  [of 

a  pen].  1904  WINDLE  Rem.  Prehist.  Age  xi.  285  By  the 
extension  of  the  pin-trough,  which  is  bent  backwards  to- 
wards  the  shoulder-piece. 

b.  A  piece  of  the  fore-hock  (of  bacon). 
1888  Leeds  Mercury  18   Feb.  5  Beautiful  bread,  and  a 
large  thick  piece  of  shoulder-piece  in  addition  to  real  coffee, 

Shoulder-strap. 

1.  Each  of  the  two  short  straps  which  go  over  the 
shoulders,  connecting  and  supporting  the  fore  and 
back  parts  of  a  garment. 
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1688  HOLME  Armoury  m.  94/1  In  a  Woman's  Gown.  .The 
Shoulder  heads,  or  Shoulder  straps ;  are  two  peeces  that 
come  over  the  Sholders.  1717  BOVER  Fr.  Diet.  s.  v.  Epau- 
lette, Shoulder  Strap,  a  part  of  a  Bodice  or  Stays.  1808 
Ladys  Econ.  Assist.  23  Men's  Shirts.. Cut  off  ten  inches 
and  a  half  for  the  six  pair  of  .shoulder-straps.  1855  LADY 
E.  FINCH  Sampler  (ed.  2)  95  Tack  the  shoulder-straps  upon 
the  shift. 

b.  Antiq.   Each  of  the  straps    connecting   the 
front  and  back  parts  of  body  armour. 

1830  SKELTON  Arms  %  Armour  I.  PI.  xxxix,  Fig.  2.  The 
back-plate  with  its  shoulder  straps  guarded  with  steel.  1900 
A.  S.  MURRAY  Catal.  Sculpt.  Partken.  in  Brit.  Mus.  91 
He  wears  a  cuirass,  of  which  the  shoulder  straps  terminate 
in  panther's  heads. 

2.  Each  of  the  narrow  straps  fastened  upon  the 
j    shoulders  of  a  military  tunic  ;  esp.  an  ornamental 

strap  distinguishing  the  corps  and  grade  of  an 
officer. 

1840  Addenda  Gen.  Regul.  Army  i  Approved  Patterns  of 
,  the  Shoulder  Straps, for  the  Staff  Serjeants  of  Infantry . .  have 
•  been  sealed.  1861  O.  W.  HULMF.S  Sweet  Little  Man  12  You 
with  the  waist  made  for  sword-belts  and  .sashes,  Where  are 
your  shoulder-straps,  sweet  little  man  ?  1864  Rcgul.  Dress 
Officers  o/  Army  45  First  Life  Guards. .  .Aigmllette  and 
Shoulder-Strap  of  twisted  gold  cord,  with  gilt  engraved 
tags,  worn  on  the  right  shoulder  ;  a  gold  twist  cord  strap 
similar  to  that  of  the  aiguillette  worn  on  the  left  shoulder. 
1895  R.  W.  CHAMBERS  A'tng-in  Yd  tow  4,9  He  rattled  on.., 
calling  my  attention  to  his  captain's  shoulder-straps,  and 
the  triple  gold  arabesque  on  his  sleeve. 

3.  A  strap  to  go  over  one  shoulder  across  the 
body  and  under  the  other  arm  as  a  support  for 
some  article  to  be  carried. 

1870  W.  M.  KAKEIC  .AVrc  Timothy  203  (Cent.)  He  then 
mends  the  shoulder-strap  of  his  powder-horn  and  pouches. 

Shoirlderwise,  adv.    [See  -WISE.]   So  as  to 

form  a  shoulder. 

1618  W.  JLAVVSON  New  Orch.  <$-  Garden  x.  (1623)  29  And 
first  of  incising,  which  is  the  cutting  of  the  barke .  .of  a  tree 
|     ..shoulderwise  with  two  gashes. 

Shoule,  obs.  form  of  SHOAL. 

Shouler,  -erd:  see  SUOVELLER,  SHOVELAKU. 

Shoulfall,  obs.  form  of  SHILFA. 

Shoull,  obs.  f.  SHOVEL.    Shoult,  var.  SHOLT. 

Shount,  obs.  f.  SHUNT  v.t  to  avoid,  escape. 

Shoup,  var.  SHOOP.    Shour'e,  obs.  ff.  SHOWEK. 

Shotrpiltin.  Shetland.  ?  Obs.  Also  9  ahou- 
|  peltin,  shoopiltee,  -ie.  [Derivative  of  ON. 
!  *sj6-piltr)  f.  sjd-r  sea  +pilt-r  boy.]  (See  quots.) 

1711  SIR  R.  SIBBALD  Descr.   Orknay  $  Zetland  9  Some- 

|    times  they  catch  with  their  Nets  and  Hooks  Tritons,  they 

I    call  them  Shoupiltins  and  Mermaids.     1821  SCOTT  Pirate 

I    xvi,  The  Tritons.. called  by  Zetlanders  of  that  time,  Shou- 

peltins,  were  represented  by  young  men  grotesquely  habited. 

iSaa  S.  HIBBEKT  Descr.  Shetl.  1st.  526  In  Shetland,  the 

same  deity  [Neptune],  the  ShoopUtee,  assumes  the  form  of 

a  beautiful  shelty,  inviting  some  one  to  mount  him,  when 

he  immediately  runs  into  the  sea  and  drowns  his  rider. 

Shout  (Jaut),  j£.l  Obs.  exc.  dial.  (Lines.)  : 
see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  Forms :  4  s(c)houte,  4-5 
showte,  4-5, 9  shute,  4, 9  shout ;  7  scuyt,  scutte. 
[ME.  schoute,  shutet  prob.  a.  MDu.  schdtei  see 
SCHCIT,  SCOUT  j£.3]  A  flat-bottomed  boat. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  4785  Berges,  schoutes,  crayeres  fele, 
That  were  chargyd  with  al  weel.  14..  Piers  of  Fullliant 
in  Hartshorne  Metr.  Tales  (1829)  120  Com  there  nat  dayly 
out  off  fflaunders  Off  ffat  elys  full  many  a  showte?  1464 
Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  569/2  Trowes,  Botes,  Cobles  and  Shutes. 
184*  LACY  Mod.  Shooter  365  The  Lynn  and  Boston  gun- 
boat, or  shout, 

Comb.  1395  Ace.  Manor  Savoy  in  Arcli&ologia  XXIV. 
304  [Paid  to  divers  mariners,  called]  shoutemen. 

Shout  (Jiiut),  $b2  Forms  :  4  schoute,  4-6 
shoute,  schowte,  4-7  showt(e,  schout,  6 
schowt,  7  shoot(e,  6-  shout.  [This  and  the 
related  SHOUT  v.  first  appear  in  the  i4th  c.  The 
sb.  corresponds  formally  to  ON.  skitta,  sk&te,  a 
taunt :  see  SCOUT  v.'t ;  derivation  from  the  root  of 
SHOOT  v.  is  probable.] 

1,  A  loud,  vehement  cry  expressing  joy,  grief  or 
pain,  fear,  triumph,  warning,  encouragement,  etc. ; 
a  loud  cry  to  attract  attention  at  a  distance ;  a 
tumultuous  uproar  by  a  large  body  of  people. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  158  With  that  all  haill  a  schout 
thai  [gevej.  c  1450  ftlerlin  xiv.  223  Than  a-roos  the  showte 
and  the  noyse  of  the  saisnes.  (1513  MORE  Rick.  If  I.  Wks. 
66/2  With  this  there  was  a  great  shout,  crying  kyng  Richarde 
kyng  Rychard.  1594  SHAKS.  Kick,  III.  in.  vii.  39  This 
general!  applause,  and  chearefull  showt,  Argues  your  wis- 
dome,  and  your  loue  to  Richard.  1616  J.  LANE  Contn. 
Sqr.'s  T.  xi.  195  So  'great  weare  th*  peoples  shootes,  yl 
t hearth  it  startes.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  i.  542  A  shout  that 
tore  Hells  Concave.  1737  WHISTON  Josephust  Antiq.  vr. 
ix*  §  5  The  intire  army  of  the  Hebrews  made  a  shout,  and 
rushed  upon  them.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  x.  viii.  (Rtldg.) 
358  An  involuntary  shout  of  laughter.  1871  L.  STEPHEN 
Playgr.  Eur.  (1894)  vi.  143  We  heard  a  faint  shout. 

•fb.  Shout  and  hoyes  (-»OTEZ),  shout  and  cry 
=  HUE  AND  CRY.  Sc.  Obs. 

1600  SKENE  Reg.  Mai.  iv.  xv.  69  b,  Gif  ane  man  stcilles 
cattell,  or  anie  moueable  gudes,  and  the  shout  and  cry  of 
neighbours  follow  him  [etc.].  1609  Ibid.  tr.  3  Stat.  Robt.  /, 
xx.  32  b,  They  salt  raise  the  schout,  and  hoyes  vpon  him. 
Ibid.)  The  Lord  of  the  land  or  the  creditour  with  schout,  and 
hoyes,  may  follow  him. 

O.  transf.  Applied  to  any  loud  noise  or  cry 
forcing  itself  upon  the  attention. 

In  quot.  zC6o  Shout '  may  be  a  misspelling  of  SHOOT  sb. 


SHOUT. 

1503  DUNBAR  Thistle  Sf  Rose  i3j  All  the  birdis  song  with 
sic  a  schout,  That  I  annone  awoik.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems 
(S.T.S.)  ii.  45  Trumpettis  and  schalmis  wl  a  schowt  I'layid 
or  the  rink  began.  1660  PKPYS  Diary  9  Apr.  Great  was  the 
shout  of  guns  from  the  castles  and  ilnps.  1802  WORDS w 
Cuckoo  ii,  Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear.  1855  R.  S.  HAWKEK 
">  C  fc-  Hyles  Life  (1905)  257  The  shout  of  the  trumpet. 

2.  Colonial  slang.  A  call  to  a  waiter  to  replenish 
the  glasses  of  a  company;  hence,  a  turn  in  paying  for 
a  round  of  drinks.  Also,  a  free  drink  given  to  all 
present  by  one  of  the  company  ;  a  drinking  party. 

To  go  on  the  shout :  to  drink  immoderately.  To  st>inci 
(a)  shout :  to  stand  treat  all  round. 

1863  H.  SIMCOX  C?«i'7('(W/>V«W(iS64^Si  Many  a  'shout' 
they're  treated  to.  1887  'HOPEFUL'  Taken  in  \:  [New 
Zealand]  There  is  a  great  deal  of  standing  'shout  '  in  the 
Colonies.  1892  KIPLING  Barrtuk-room  Ballads,  Vug,  Brit. 
Soldier^  Don't  go  on  the  shout. 

f3.   Comb.  :   shoutcry,  a  loud,  piercing  shout. 

1582  STANVHURST  Mneis  i.  (Arb.)  28  Soom  mayden  cuum- 
pany ..  Rearing  with  shoutcry  soom  boare. 

Shout  (Jaut),  v.  Forms:  4  schoute,  4-6 
schowt,  shoute,  showte,  4-8  schout.  5  (schuot  , 
schowte,  6-7  showt,  4-  shout ;  4-5  shote,  7,  9 
(<//<*/.)  shoot.  [See  SHOUT  s$.-] 

1.  intr.  To  utttr  a  loud  call,  to  make  a  loud 
outcry  expressive  of  joy,  exultation,  etc.  or  to  raise 
an  alarm,  to  incite  to  action,  etc. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  877  Nau^eles  ^a^  hit  schowted 
seharpe  &  ledden  loude  al-paj  hit  were  A  note  ful  n\ve  I 
herde  hem  warpe.  c  1383  CHAUCER  L.C.  W.  6^5  And  in 
the  se  it  happede  hem  to  inete— Vp  goth  the  trompe— &  fur 
to  schoute  &  schete.  1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur  \ .  \  iii.  17^ 
The  batails  approached  and  shoue  and  .show ted  on  bothe 
sydes.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  I^t  iv.  ii.  87  The  word  of 
Peace  is  reiider'd  :  hearke  how  they  sliowt.  1611  IJIBLK 
yob  xxxviii.  7  When  the  morning  starres  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sonnes  of  God  shouted  for  ioy.  1687  LOVELL  tr. 
Thevenofs  Trav.  i.  236  The  People,  .nil  shouted,  and 
wished  him  a  thousand  Hlessinys.  1726  SWII-T  GuUi'-tr  in. 
i.  181,  I  called  and  shouted  with  the  utmost  strength  of  my 
voice.  1821  SHKLLKV  Hellas  931  Shout  in  the  jubilee  of 
death  !  1863  GKO.  KLIOT  Rontola  11.  i,  He..siiuuted  in 
her  ear. 

b.  To  shout  at t  f  on  (a  person)  :  to  assail  with 
shouts,  esp.  of  derision  or  an^er. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  /•'.  1808  That  euery  wight  gan  on  hem 
shout.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  i.  57  The  common  people,  as  if 
they  had  never  scene  a  stranger  before  shouted  at  nice  after 
a  barbarous  fashion.  ^1730  RAMSAY  WyfeofAuchtermttchty 
xv,  On  hir  to  cry,  on  nir  to  schout.  c  1850  Arab.  Nts. 
(Rtldg.)  576  They  ran  and  collected  round  him,  hooting  and 
bhouting  at  him. 

fc.  To  vote  by  acclamation  for  (a  candidate 
for  Parliament).    (Cf.  SHOUTING  vbt.  sir.  i  c.)  Qhs. 

1679  O.  HEY  WOOD  Diaries  (1881)  II.  104  Rode  to  York., 
found  them  shouting  for  knights  of  the  Shire. 

fd.  Said  of  animals  making  loud  cries,   Obs. 

c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  570  Me  thynkythe,  I  here  my  drag. in 
schowt.  (11568  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  661  The 
mirthful!  maveiss  mirriest  Schillschowttit  throw  tht-  schawis. 

e.  Of  a  place:  To  resound  with  shouts.     Of  an 
inanimate  thing  :   To  make  a  loud  uproar,    rare. 

1513  DOUGLAS  s&rteis  VIM.  v.  67  Euery  schaw  Schouttis 
agane  of  thair  clamour  and  dyn.  1871  MACDUFF  Metit. 
Patnios  xx.  275  The  valleys  shouting  with  summer  joy. 
1880  HOWKLLS  Undisc.  Country  x.  139  The  fire  shouted  and 
roared  within. 

f.  quasi-/r<z«,r.  (rfjl.)  with  complement. 

1898  *  MF.RRIMAN  '  Rattens  Corner  ]\.  14  He  waved  his 
silk  hat  and  shouted  himself  hoarse. 

g.  LT.S.  slang.  Of  things  :  To  be  unmistakably 
significant.     Also  in  phrase  Now  you* re  shouting 
=  *  now  you  are  speaking  to  the  purpose  *. 

1892  HOWBLLS  Mercy  420  Northwick  said  simply,  :  Yes, 
I  will  go  with  you.'     '  Well,  now  you're  shouting,'  said 
Pinney.     1891  Pall^Mall  Gaz.  25  July  3/1  Figures  which, 
to  use  an  Americanism,  fairly  'shout '. 
h.  Indirect  passive* 

1837  CARLYLK  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v.  ii,  Necker,  for  not  being  at 
th*3*taKV,  shall  be  shouted  for. 

2.  trans.  To  utter  (something)  with  a  loud  voice. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi.  112  Be  he  (he  correnoch  had 
done  schout.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  \.  i.  218  They  threw  their 
caps  As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  homes  a'th  Moone, 
Shooting  their  Emulation.  1718  ROWE  tr.  Lvcnn  \.  350 
He..lovd  to  hear  the  Vulgar  shout  bis  Name.  187*  MOK- 
LEY  Voltaire  L  8  Industriously  shouting  the  cry  of  a  church, 
the  more  effectually  to  reduce  the  faith  to  a  vague  futility. 
b.  With  clause  or  quoted  words  as  object. 

£•1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  11.  614  With  that  gan  al  here 
meyne  for  to  shoute  *  A  go  we  se,  cast  vp  ^e  yates  wyde '. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  iL  103  Haue  I  not  heard  these  Islanders 
snout  out  Vine  U  Roy.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua/. 
(1809)  IV.  97,  I  heard  a  voice,  at  my  side,  shout  out,  in 
once-loved  accents,  O,  my  dearest  mamma.  1887  HALL 
CMKiSono/Hagaru.  i, 'A  canny  morning,  Mr.  Christian', 
be  shouted. 

1 3.  a.  To  insult  with  a  clamorous  outcry  ;  «=  to 
shout  at  (see  i  b).  b.  To  welcome  with  shouts, 
acclaim.  Obs. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  ix.  366  Thai  schowtit  hym  and 
Siornyng  maid,  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  ii.  122 
This  still  for  bargan  Sym  abyddis,  And  schowttit  Witt  to 
schame.  1706  I.  WATTS  Horse  Lyr.  (1743*  76  While  our 
Hosannas  all  along  the  Passage  Shout  the  Redeemer.  1784 
COWPER  Task  vi.  608  The  statesman  of  the  day.. comes. 
Some  shout  him,  and  some  hang  upon  his  car. 
4.  dial.  a.  To  call,  summon  (a  person"),  b.  To 
publish  the  banns  of  marriage  of  (persons)  :  =  CRY 
v.  5  d.  o.  To  call  in  (assistance),  t  d»  To  shout 


SHOUTER. 

(a  person)  up,  out  of  bed:  to  '  call'  (a  person)  in 
the  morning,  to  awaken  (some  one)  from  sleep  by 
calling  loudly.  Obs.  e.  To  urge  on  (an  animal)  to 
the  attack  bjj  a  vehement  outcry. 

1797  T.  WRIGHT  Autobiog.  (1864)  189  We  therefore  shouted 
the  landlord  out  of  bed.  1812  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  38  After 
a  while,  the  servant  girl,  Hannah  Evans,  came  up  to  him 
to  shout  him  up.  1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  n.  xii.  I.  121 
Hestood  obstinate  siege  from  the  Kaiser's  people..,  shouted- 
in  Denmark  to  help.  1888  MRS.  RIDDELL  fftaft  Curse  I. 
vi.  106  He  broke  into  a  great  laugh,  and  shouted  the  dogs 
on  to  her.  1895  Longman's  Mag.  Aug.  394  To  goo  an' get 
the  lass  shouted  afore  thou  knowed  if  hoo  were  willin'  to 
wed  thee  or  not.  Mod.  (N.E.  Derbyshire)  I've  got  to  go 
home  ;  my  mother's  shouting  me. 

5.  Australian  slang,  a.  intr.  To  stand  drinks,  to 
treat  a  crowd  of  persons  to  refreshments. 

1859  H.  KINGSLKV  G.  Hamlyn  xxxi,  So  I  shouted  for  him 
and  he  for  me.  1896  KIPLING  Seven  Seas,  Lost  Legion  iii, 
We've  shouted  on  seven-ounce  nuggets. 

b.  Irons.  To  call  for  (refreshments,  drinks,  etc.) 
in  order  to  treat  the  bystanders. 

1867  A.  L.  GORDON  Sea-spray,  Crtdat  Jitdzns  139  You 
may  '  shout '  some  cheroots,  if  you  like.  1881  A  Chtcfumd 
Career  205  He  then  '  shouted '  champagne,  and  assumed 
the  most  pompous  airs. 

Hence  Shou'ted  ppl.  a. 

1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  IV.  280  The  gates  swung  back- 
ward at  his  shouted  word.  1906  BELLOC  Hilli  <5-  Sea  113 
We  he;ird.  .the  shouted  order  to  mount. 

tShou-ter1.    Obs.   rare.     [f.   SHOUT  s6.1  + 
-EU'.]     The  master  of  a  J  shout '  or  flat  boat. 
£1325  in  Grose  Antiq.  Repert.  (i8oS)   II.  407    Pour  les 

Gages  de  ses  vij  Shouters. 

Sliouter  -  (Juu-taj).      [f.  SHOUT  v.  +  -EU  i.] 

1.  One  who  shouts  or  cries  out  loudly  ;  one  who 
acclaims  or  applauds. 

1692  URYUKN  Cicomenes  I.  i,  A  peal  of  loud  applause 
rang  out,  And  thin'ed  the  Air,  till  even  the  Birds  fell  down 
Upon  the  Shouters  Heads.  1820  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Lit. 
15  Au.£.,  The  heroine  passed . .  surrounded  with  shouters  and 
vociferous  admirers.  1908  Academy  13  June  878/1  The 
English  labourers  in  the  Papal  vineyard,  .are  silent,  prayer- 
ful persons  rather  than  shouters  or  sensation-mongers. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  some  Methodist  congrega- 
tions in  the  north  of  Ireland  who  used  to  leap  and 
shout  in   their  ecstasies.      (Cf.   Hampson   Mem. 
Wesley,  1791,  II.  75.) 

1820  POLWHELE  Lai-ington's  Enthits.  Metlwdists  Introd. 
p.  cxii,  Of  a  similar  description  with  the  Welsh  Jumpers 
were  the  Irish  Shouters. 

3.  Australian.   One  who  stands  drinks. 

1885  SLADEN  In  Cornwall,  etc.  156  (title)  The  sigh  of  the 
shouter. 

Shouther,  variant  of  SHOULDER. 
Shouting  (Jau-tirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  SHOUT  v.  + 
-ING  !.]    The  action  of  the  vb.  SHOUT. 

1.  Loud  crying,  uproar,  clamour  ;  vociferous  ap- 
plause, acclamation  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  2095  Ne  how  the  grekes.  .Tries 
riden  al  the  place  aboute.. with  a  loud  shoutynge.  1535 
COVERDALE  Job  xxxix.  25  Y»  noyse,  the  captaynes  and  the 
shoutinge.  1828  EGAN  Boxiana  IV.  174  Cy.  -fell  on  him  so 
heavily  that  the  shoutings  were — 'He  cannot  come  again.1 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xliii,  Dobbin.. kept  up  a  great 
shouting. 

f  b.  Applied  to  the  song  of  birds.    Obs. 

1508  DUNIIAK  Gold.  Targe  26  The  skyes  rang  for  schoutyng 
of  the  larkis. 

t  o.   An  election  carried  out  by  acclamation. 

[1660  MILTON  Free  Cowiitw.Vfks.  1851  V.  438  Not  com- 
milting  all  to  the  noise  and  shouting  of  a  rude  Multitude, 
but  permitting  only  those  of  them  who  are  rightly  qualifi'd, 
to  nominate  as  many  as  they  will.]  1670  O.  HEYWOOU 
Diaries  (1881)  II.  139  Captain  Pockly  fell  ill  at  the  shouting 
at  York. 

d.  Phr.  //  is  all  over  but  the  shouting:  said 
when  the  result  of  a  contest  appears  certain. 

1842  AITERLEY  Life  Sportsman  xvt.  332  It's  all  over  but 
shouting..  Antonio's  as  dead  as  a  hammer. 

2.  Standing  drinks,  treating. 

1883  Longman's  Mag.  June  180  Shouting,  a  colonial  ex- 
pression for  standing  treat  to  strangers,  is  a  common  form  of 
hospitality. 

Shouting  (Jau-tirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SHOUT  v.  + 
-ING  *.]  That  shouts. 

1600  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Esi.  n.  xxx.  (1631)  48  Patrone 
of  the  vulgar  whose.. showting  allowance  hath  such  an 
operation  with  mans  frailtie.  1716  POPE  Iliad  v.  627  And 
now  the  god . .  Produced  tineas  to  the  shouting  train.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  1.  576  The  hedges  were  lined  with 
shouting  spectators.  1892  KIPLING  Barrack.room  Ballads, 
L' Envoi  ix,  Where . .  the  shouting  seas  drive  by. 

Hence  Shou-tingly  adv.,  vociferously. 

1827  POK  Tamerlane  220  The  dwindled  hills,  whence . . 
Gush'd  shoutingly  a  thousand  rills.  1866  A  theiaum  3  Nov. 
562/3  He  seems  to  lift  his  voice  shoutingly. 

Shove  (f»v),  sb.1  Forms :  a.  north.  3  soou,  4 
chou,  5-6  sehow;  0.  5  shoffe,  6  shuffe,  6- 
shove.  [f.  SHOVE  v .] 

1.  An  act  of  shoving ;  a  strong  thrust  or  push  to 
move  a  body  away  from  the  agent. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12033  Wit  scholdur  gaf  he  him  a  scou 
[Gott.  chou].  c  1475  RaufCoifyar  698  As  he  gat  ben  throw 
He  gat  mony  greit  schow.  1581  A.  HALL  Iliad  n.  21  They 
labor  stil  with  heaue  and  shoue.  1762  in  T.  Mortimer  Ev. 
Man  own  Broker  (ed.  5)  93  note,  An  united  shove  com- 
mences, by  which  others,  as  well  as  I,  have  measured  their 
length  in  a  very  dirty  place..  1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr. 
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II.  xi,  But  Mr.  Thing-urn  bob,  the  prompter  man,  Gave  with 
his  hand  my  chaise  a  shove.  1871  MEREDITH  //.  Richmond 
v,  Mr.  Rippenger  added  a  spurning  shove  on  my  shoulder  to 
his  recommendation. 

b.  fig.  In  various  uses  :  An  impulse  given  to 
make  a  person  or  thing  move  or  act  more  quickly  ; 
a  '  push '  or  exertion  of  influence  to  get  a  person 
through  a  difficulty  or  further  him  in  his  career  ; 
in  schoolboy  phrase,  a  hint  or  prompting  to  one 
who  is  backward  with  an  answer. 

1724  CALAMY  Home's  Wks.  I.  Life  7  Sir,  said  he  [Fuller 
to  Howe], . .  I  am  a  pretty  corpulent  Man,  and  I  am  to  go 
thro  a  Passage  that  is  very  strait,  I  beg  you  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  give  me  a  shove,  and  help  me  thro.  1784  COWPER 
Tusk  iv.  210  With  all  the  tricks  That  idleness  has  ever  yet 
contriv'd.  .To.  .give  time  a  shove.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  I.  viii,  Whose  parsing  and  construing  resisted  the 
most  well-meant  shoves.  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  vi, 
It  would  be  such  a  fine  thing  for  all  the  family  :  1  could  give 
all  the  boys  such  a  shove. 

f  2.   An  onset,  attack.    Oh. 

c  1450  Merlin  xiv.  219  Thei  threwe  down  CCC  at  the  firste 
shoffe  in  theire  comynge.  £1470  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fab.  IX. 
( Wolftf  Fox)  iv,  Thow  can . .  inak  ane  suddane  schow  vpoun 
ane  scheip. 

f  3.  Phr.  All  at  a  shove:  by  a  single  act.   Obs. 

1555  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  I.  v.  51  Their  maner  of 
ordres,  is  not  to  make  seuerally,  for  euery  Goddesse  and 
God,  a  seuerall  priest,  but  al  at  a  shuffe,  in  generall  for  all. 

4.  slang,  a.  A  shove  in  the  mouth :  a  drink,  b.  The 
shove  :  dismissal  from  employment. 

1821  EGAS  Life  in  London  x.  (1870)  265,  I  vished  to  be  a 
little  nutty  upon  Dirty  Suke..so  I  gov'd  her  'a  shove  in 
the  mouth  '.  1800  R.  WHITEING^  John  St.  x,  Did  you  get 
the  shove  to-day?  Ibid,  xxi,  If  it  warn't  ready,  he  give  the 
shove  to  the  'ole  shoot. 

5.  Canatlian.    A  forward  movement  of  packed 
and  piled  ice  in  a  thawing  river. 

1865  [see  Ice-shove,  ICE  s/>.  73],  1890  Montreal  Witness 
19  Mar.  S/2  The  shove  may  be  expected  every  day. 

Shove  (Jtfv),  sb?  [app.  a  corruption  of  shiv, 
SHIVE  sb.-,  pern,  assimilated  toprec.]  The  woody 
core  of  flax  or  hemp.  Also,  a  fragment  of  the 
stems  of  flax  or  hemp  broken  off  when  '  scutching '. 
Cf.  SHEAVE  sb.-,  SHIVE  sb.'i,  SHOW  sb.'J 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  ui.  285/2  Both  Flax  and  Hemp  are 
first  broken  from  the  strong  Stalks  into  large  Shoves  or 
Shivers.  1780  YOUNG  Tour  Ire!.  I.  164  They  scutch  it  to 
separate  the  heart  or  the  shoves  from  the  rest.  1855  ROYLE 
Fibrous  PL  India  129  A  layer  of  wood-like  matter,  which 
in  some  plants  is  called  boon,  or  shove.  1910  Eruycl.  Brit. 
X.  486/1  When  it  is  found  that  the  fibre  [of  flax]  separates 
readily  from  the  woody  '  shove  '  or  core. 

Shove  (J»v),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  shoved 
(J»vd).  Forms :  see  below.  [A  Com.  Teut. 
(originally  strong)  verb  :  OE.  sett/an  (sctaf, 
scufon,  scofen)  corresponds  to  OFris.  skuva  (NFris. 
skiiiiw,  skew,  WFris.  skouuie],  MDu.  schu-ven 
(mod.Du.  schuiveri],  MLG.  schuven  (mod.LG. 
schuven),  OHG.  sciuban  (MHG.,  mod.G.  schieben, 
early  mod.G.  also  schauben],  Goth.  (af}s/iiuban  ; 
also  with  weak  conjugation,  ON.  skiifa,  more 
commonly  sky/a ;  f.  OTeut.  root  *skeut- :  shan't- : 
skut-.  As  there  are  traces  of  a  variant  with  / 
instead  of  *  (see  SHOVEL  sb.},  the  pre-Teut.  form 
is  prob.  *skeup-. 

The  Gothic  and  HG.  forms  have  the  normal  grade  (eu)  of 
the  present-stem  ;  the  other  forms  have  an  '  aorist.present ' 
with  it  as  the  root-vowel.  The  occasional  OE.  sce'ofan  is 


diphthong  seems  clear  from  its  representation  in  later  Eng. 
The  phonetic  development,  OE.   scti/ati,   mod.E.   shove 
(Jiv)  may  be  compared  with  OE.  dufi,  mod.E.  dove  (dfv). 
In  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  the  OE.  word  regularly  became  in 
the  i4-i6th  c.  slwwe,  and  should  be  represented  in  mod.Sc. 
by  stioo  (cf.  Sc.  i4-i6th  c.  doive,  mod.  doo,  dove),  but  this 
has  not  survived  (unless  it  be  in  SHUE  to  swing),  being 
superseded  by  the  Eng.  shove.} 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  fres.-slem.     a.  I  sc(e)ufan  (3  sing.pres.  ind. 
so  iife«,  -i«,  scyflS,  seiflS,  scyft),  3  so(h)uven, 
(shufe),  3-4  schouve,  (4  sehowf,  s(o)howve, 
schowe,  shouwe),  4-5  schove,  (5  showe,  schow- 
wyn,  xowyn,  sehoffe,  5-7  snuff,  6  schow,  sowe, 
7  shoove),  5-  shove ;    0.   i  sofiofan,  3  seve, 
4  scheve,  5  schyve  ;  see  also  SHEAVE  v.z 

a.  a  900  Scufan  [see  B.  i  J,  c  1000  JELfKK  Gram.  xxiv.  (Z.) 
137  Prxcipito  ic  sceufe.  c  1205  Scuuen  [see  B.  2.].  a  1225 
Ancr.  If.  314  Scbuue3  hit  ut.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixi.  5 
Mi  worth  bai  thoght  to  schouue  awai.  c  1320  tieues  2592 
Whan  be  beschop  him  scholde  in  schoue.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Keevt's  T.  58  Leueful  is  with  force  force  of  showue.  c  1403 
Shove  [see  B.  7].  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxvi.  297  In  Jesu  side 
sehoffe  it  bis  tyde.  1:1440  Promp.  Parv.  105/1  Showen 
{later  v.rr.  xowyn,  shoue],  impello.  1449  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
V.  152/1  HevyngandshuffyngofherChaffareoutandhome. 
1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  106  He  schowis  on  me 
his  schewill  mouth.  1653  HOLCKOFT  Procofius,  Goth.  Wars 
ill.  x.  93  To  shoove  it  down. 

ft.  ciooo  J^LFRIC  Gram,  xxviii  (Z.)  171  Trudo,  ic  scepfe. 
c  1275  [see  B  3  b].  c  1320  [see  B.  7].  c  1440  Wyclifs  Bible, 
Judges  xvi.  19  To  caste  {MS.  I.,  schyue]  hym  awei. 

2.  Pa.  t.  a.  island  yd  sing.  a.  I  sc6af,  (3SC83f, 
sef,  3-4  schef,  4  shyf,    soef),   shoofe,    shoif, 
s(c)hofe,  shoff,  schovo,  4-5  s(c)hof,  shoof,  5 
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shoef,  shoove,  (sheef,  6  schew) ;  P.  weak  4 
shufte,  schuft,  schovede,  5  showved,  showvyt, 
schufte,  shofed,  showed,  6  shoffed,  5-  shoved. 

993  Bait.  Maldon  (Gr.)  1^6  He  sceaf  ba  mid  bam  scylde. 
c  1205  LAY.  9366  He  ba  scipen  vt  scajf  [c  1275  sef].  c  1275 
I  [see  B.  i  c].  c  1390  St.  Brendatt  412  in  6".  Eng.  Leg.  231  After 
heore  schip  so  swybe  he  schef  [v.rr.  scef,  schof,  showved]. 
c  1300  Havelok  871  Hauelok  shof  dun  nyne  or  ten.  c  1350 
Will.  Palerne  3250  &  schuft  his  scheld  on  b  schulder. 
c  1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Foules  154  Til  African  my  gyde  Me 
hente  and  shofe  [v.rr.  shof,  shoff,  schofe,  shoofe,  shoif]  yn  at 
the  gatys  wyde.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  1578  Floripe.. shofed 
hire  oute  in  to  the  flode.  c  1440  A  Ipkabet  of  Tales  144  He 
showed  hym  oute  att  be  dure.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
Xlll.  ix.  624  Syr  Bagdemagus ..  sheef  hym  thorou  the  ryght 
sholder.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xxxiii.  (Arb.)  95  How  I 
shoef  and  stack,  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  67/31  The  bischope.  .schew  out  his  toung. 

b.  plur.  a.  I  soufun,  sceufon,  1-2  seufon, 
-sceofon,  2-3  scufen,  sseuven,  (soven),  ssove, 
3-4  sehoven,  4  shoven,  schowen;  etc.  f!.  weak 
(see  sing.). 

Be trjjnlf  215  [see  B.  3  b].  Ibid.  3131  [see  B.  2  b].  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  iv.  29  His  arison  &  scufon  [1160  Hatton 
Cosp.  scufen]  hine  of  oaere  ceastre.  c  1205  LAY.  7859  Heo 
scuuen  [c  1275  souen]  ut  heore  lof.  Ibid.  20925  He  scufen 
[c  1225  souen]  from  ban  stronde  scipen.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  3103  Hii..uaste  ssone  [v.r.  schofe]  &  drowe. 

3.  Pa.  pple.  a.  i  sc(e)ofen,  -scoben,  North. 
-seyfen,  2  i-scoven,  3  i-schuven,  4  sehoven, 
4-5  y-)s(o)hove,  4-  shoven ;  /J.  weak  4 
s;o)hufte,  schowved,  5  shuftyd,  schowid,  5-6 
shuffed,  7  shooved,  6  shoved. 

a.  Beowulf  918  (Gr.)  Da  wa:s  morgenleoht  scofen  and 
scynded.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  i29_  Heo  weren  iscouen. 
01225  Ancr.R.  316  Hit  is . .  i5e  schrifte  ischuuen  ut.  CI25O 
Gen.  ff  Ex.  107  Watres  ben  her  oer-under  suuen.  ^1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  726  Thus  by  report  was  hir  name  1- 
shoue  [v.rr.  y-shove,  yshoue,  y-schoue,  shoue].  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  III.  202  He. .Was  sehoven  out  of  his  empire.  1470- 
85  MALORY  Arthurian,  vii.  699  The  shyp  was anone  shouen 
in  the  see.  1764  Oxf.  Sausage  197  Here . .  The  mouldy  old 
Crust,  Of  Nell  Batchelor  lately  was  shoven.  1829  LANDOR 
I  mag.  Conv.,  Wallace  4-  Edw.  I,  Wks.  1853  I.  450/1  To  be 
thrust  and  shoven. 

p.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  44  He  schulde  be.  .harde  ber- 
oute  schowued.  1398  TKF.VISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vin.  xliii. 
(Tollemache  MS.)  A  lyjt  beme  is  broke  o>er  schufte  [1582 
shuft]  aside.  .11400-50  Wars  Alex.  4759  He  wald  haue 
schowid  on  bat  schene.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  in.  xliv. 
1 1 5  (>ei  ben  shuftyd  [v.r.  shuffed]  from  oon  to  a  nober.  1529 
MORE  Dyaloge  in."  Wks.  1226/1  They  shal  bee  pushed  and 
shoued  in  by  vyolence. 

B.  Signification.  (Generally  equivalent  to  thrust, 
push  ;  but  now  less  dignified  in  use,  often  suggest- 
ing some  notion  of  rough,  careless,  or  hasty  action.) 

1.  trans.   To  thrust  away  with  violence ;  to  pre- 
cipitate; to  'cast'  (into  prison,  etc.).    Obs.  exc. 
arch. 

Beowulf  3131  Dracan  ec  scufun,  wyrm  ofer  weallclif. 
a  900  CVNEWULF  Elau  692  (Gr.)  Scufan  scyldijne . .  in 
drysne  seaS.  c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  471/8  Precipitate, 
scufad.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1029  If  any  schalke  to  be 
schent  wer  schowued  her-inne.  1:1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1369 
By  be  legges  lifte  he  be  schrewe  ban  &  schef  bur  out  ech 
del.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  m.  Wks.  1226/1  He  that  gathereth 
treasures  shall  be  shoued  into  the  grynnes  of  death,  a  1568 
ISannatyncMS.  (Hunter.  Club)  2ioSuthIehe  will  ye  schow 
Vnto  the  grund.  1844  HOOD  Forge  n.  xii,  All  at  once  he 
is  seized  and  shoven. .  Headlong  into  the  blazing  oven, 
f  b.  To  shove  out :  to  force  oneself  to  utter. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  314  Al  so  schal  be  let  schriueS  him,  efter 
be  greate,  schuuen  ut  bet  smele. 

f  c.  To  thrust  (a  weapon,  etc.)  into  or  through 
a  body.  Obs. 

c  1275  Passion  our  Lord  409  in  O.  E.  Misc.  51  He  schef 
hit  myd  strenkbe  bat  to  his  heorte  hit  com.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden (Rolls) i  III.  451  He  wrapped  a  clob  aboute  his  hond, 
and  schove  it  in  [to]  be  leon  his  mowbe.  r  1440  Alpliabet 
of  Talcs  288  He  drew  his  knyfe  &  shewid  it  in  his  throte 
&  kyllid  hym.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Astr.  $  Stella  xiii.  (1591) 
A  4  b,  In  verde  fieldes,  Mars  beares  a  golden  Speare,  Which 
through  a  bleeding  heart,  his  point  did  shoue.  1589  WARNER 
Alb.  Eng.,  Addit.  to  2nd  Bk.  166  Then  ^Eneas.. shoffed  his 
Sworde  through  his  [sc.  Turnus'J  Breaste. 

f  d.  To  reject,  banish ;  to  eject  from  an  office 
or  dignity,  from  a  society,  etc.  06s. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  53  He  erneS  here,  bat  ure  louerd 
ihesu  crist  him  shendeS  and  wile  shufe  fro  him  a  domes  dai. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxviii.  10  Fra  bine  bodes  schouue 
[Vulg.  rtpellas\  noght  me.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1740  pe 
medes  schal  be  maysteres  here,  &  bou  of  menske  schowued. 
^1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4940  Chesith  eke  gode 
men  ;  and  avyey  shoue  The  wykked.  c  1421  26  Pol.  Poems 
1 1 1  From  worldis  worschipe  y  am  shoue.  1657  J.  W*"3 
Scrihe,  Pharisee,  etc.  I.  177  So  some  hasty  man  would  be 
heaving  and  shoving  out  the  wicked  from  the  godly, 
f  e.  To  impart,  communicate.  ?  nonce-use. 

£1626  W.  BOSWOETH  Arcad.  *  Scpha  i.  544  Her  ''Ps  that 
oft  did  shove  Life  to  the  hearts  of  those  that  saw  them  move. 

2.  To  move  (a  heavy  or  resisting  object)  forward 
by   the   application   of   muscular   strength    from 
behind ;  to  push  along  with  effort. 

£•1205  LAY.  17396  5e  mote ..  scuuen  &  hehben  mid  hsBere 
strenoe  treon  graete  &  longe.  c  1290  St.  Edward  167  in  S. 
E>ig.  Leg.  51  Huy  schouen  it  [sc.  a  horse]  faste  forthbe-ward 
and  drowen.  1440  CAPGRAVE  Lift  St.  Kath  v.  1846  Take 
to  thin  behoue  Thyng  that  this  bocher  may  not  hale  ne 
shoue,  Take  bou  my  soule.  1481  CAXTON  Keynard  xn. 
(Arb )  26  He  shoof  the  table  from  hym.  1760  R.  BROWN 
Compl.  Farmer  n,  The  breast-plough,  which  a  man  shoves 
before  him.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  T/iule  xxiv.  404  He  was  the 
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fig*  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr^  $  It.  Note-bks.  (1872)  I.  300 
Their  events  seem  to  come  in  great  masses,  shoved  along  by 
the  agency  of  many  persons. 

b.  To  force  (a  person,  etc.)  onwards  by  pushing. 
Also,  to  cause  to  fall  over  (a  cliff,  etc.)  or  out  of 
(a  place)  by  a  push. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  89  Hunulphus.  .bete 
hym  with  his  feest,  and  schuft  [v.rr.  schufte,  schyQ  hym,  and 
putte  hym  forfc*  born}  be  myddel  of  pe  citee  anon  to  be  walles. 
1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xii.  (Arb.)  27,  L.shooue  him  forth 
so  ferre  that  he  fylle  doun  vpon  the  floer.  1579  RastelFs 
Expos.  Terms  Laws  s.  v.  Manumission^  The  Lorde.. 
therewith  shewed  \edd.  1592  fT.  shoued]  him  forward  out  of 
his  hands  [  =  fy  oue  ceo  il  lny  tnise  auant  hors  de  ses  maincs\ 
1780  Ann.  Keg.  196  Mr.  Gough,  turned  round,  and  shoved 
Atkins  over  the  bannister.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  xi.  x. 
(Rtldg.)  412,  I  should  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  being 
shoved  by  the  shoulders  out  of  doors.  1865  KiHGSLKY 
Hernv.  iii,  My  master  shoved  the  fellow  over  after  he  had 
stabbed  him. 

O.  To  throw  down  with  a  push. 
13..  K.Alis.(\V.}  4250  He  schof  him  quycly  ndonn.    1390 
GOWER  Can/.   I.  165  Part  of  the  bank  he  schof  doun  nht. 
1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Relat.  Ceylon  22  It  is  their  constant 
practice  to  shove  down  with  their  heads  great  Trees. 

fd.  Of  Windsor  other  natural  forces:  To  drive, 
propel,  impel.  Obs. 

(-1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  pr.  i.  (1868)  32  \>ou  shalt  be 
shouen  not  bider  bat  bou  woldest :  but  whider  bat  be 
wynde  shoueb  be.  c  1386  —  Frankl.  T.  553  He  knew  ful 
we!  how  fer  Alnath  was  shoue  \v.  rr.  schoue,  y-schoue, 
yshouej  Fro  the  heed  of  thilke  fixe  Aries  aboue.  14..  tr. 
Higden  App.  (Rolls)  VII.  525  There  come  a  whirlewynde. . 
and  schufte  in  the  body  anone  to  the  ynner  wal  of  the  chirche. 
1614  GORGES  Lncan  \\.  66  Like  as  when  whistling  Southerne 
winde  ..Shoouing  the  seas  before  his  blast.  1705  ADDISON 
Italy,  Pesaro  168  [tr.  Claudian],  The  Seas . .  shove  the  loaden 
Vessels  into  Port. 

t e-  fig*  To  bring  into  prominence.  Also,  to 
impel,  uigt  forward  in  a  course  of  action.  Obs. 

^1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV,  1381  If  that  I  live,  thy  name 
shal  be  shove  In  English,  that  thy  sleighte  shal  be  knowe  J 
1572  tr.  Buchanan's  Detect.  Mary  Q.  Scots  G  ij,  Causis. . 
sic  as  are  able  to  shooue  forwart  and  to  push  hedlang  a  hart 
for  outrage  nat  able  to  gouerne  it  selfe. 

f.  To  urge  (a  horse)  to  a  leap. 
1869  '  WAT.  BRADWOOD  '  The  O.  I'.  //.  xii,  He  shoved  his 
horse  at  the  rail. 

3.  spec.  To  propel  (a  boat  or  other  vessel)  either 
by  pushing  at  the  stern  or   with   a  pole  worked 
from  the  inside.     Also  absol. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  vt.  v.  15  Hymself  the  cobil  did  with 
his  bolm  forth  schow.  1649  OGILBY  SEneis  y.  (1684)  222  Old 
Portunus  with  his  mighty  Hand  Shov'd  him  along.  1726 
SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  viii,  The  seamen  towed,  and  I  shoved. 
1802-19  RE^S  Cyd.  XXXII,  Set,  a  term  used  for  a  pole  or 
shaft,  used  to  shove  boats  along  a  canal,  &c.  1837  MARRVAT 
Snarleyyow  ix,  1  shoved  on  shore. 

b.  With  out*  offy  or  const,  from,  (a]  trans.  To 
launch  (a  boat)  by  means  of  a  steady  push  applied 
at  the  stern,  (b}  absol.  To  push  one's  vessel  away 
from  the  bank.  Also  transf.  of  the  boat. 

(a)  Beenvu//2is  (Gr.)  Guman  ut  scufon. .  wudu  bundenne. 
/IH22  O.  E.  Citron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1048,  &  fcewende  ba 
Godwine  eorl  &  Sweden  eorl  to  Bosenham  &  scufon  ut  heora 
scipu.  c  1*05  LAV.  21590  Heo  wenden  ba  scipen  stronge  to 
sculuen  [read  scuuen  ;  c  1275  seuej  from  ban  londe.  1660 
F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc  s  Trav.  287  As  we  endeavou/ed 
with  strength  to  shove  her  off,  the  vessel  overturned.  1839 
MARRYAT/VUZW/.  Ship  xvii,  The  boats  were  shoved  off. 

0)  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  v.  iv.  95  He  and  he  Inforcis  of 
to  schowm  the  schip  to  saif.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLI.  iii. 
1098  Others  shove  off  from  the  wharfe.  1834  MARRVAT  /\ 
Simple  xvi,  The  boat  was  not  ordered  to  shove  off.  1858 
LONGF.  M.  Standisk  y.  103  Into  the  boat  he  sprang,  and  in 
haste  shoved  off  to  his  vessel, 

4.  Without  the  notion  of  difficulty.     To  push 
(something)  so  as  to  make  it  slide  along  a  surface 
or  in  a  groove  or  channel ;  also  to  move  up  or 
down  by  pushing. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  I$l.  v.  xxvi,  Six  bands  are  set 
to  stirre  the  moving  tower :  The  first  the  proud  band  call'd, 
that  lifts  it  higher;  The  next  the  humble  band,  that  shoves 
it  lower.  1725  T.  THOMAS  in  Portlatid  Papers  {Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  VI.  123  The  bread,  .was  shoved  along  the  table  on 
platters.  1770  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  357^  Lest  when  he 
Runs  in  his  Second  Pull,  the  Face  of  the  Plattin  rub  upon  the 
Tympan,  and  shoves  the  sheet  upon  the  Face  of  the  Letter. 
c  1826  LAMB  Eli  a  Ser.  n.  Wedding^  He  did  not  once  shove 
up  his  borrowed  locks.  1830  HERSCHEL  Study  Nat.  Phil. 
n.  vii.  (1851)  193  A  sheet  of  blank  paper  is  placed  upon  a 
frame  and  shoved  forwards.  1902  VIOLET  JACOB  Sheep* 
Stealer*  xv,  He  shoved  the  paper  away  impatiently. 

T"  b.  To  put  surreptitiously  or  improperly : 
const,  in,  on,  under ,  out  of.  Obs* 

£1374  CHAUCER  Trcylus  in.  1026  Folk  now.  .wolde  a  bus- 
shel  venym  al  excusen  For  bat  o  greyn  of  lone  is  on  it 
shoue.  1412-20  LYDG.  Troy  Bk.  2876  Doublings  so  slijly 
was  in  schoue,  As  bou}  he  badde  sothly  ben  allied  With 
trcwe  menyng.  1534  JOVK  Subv.  More's  False  Found. 
title-p ,  He  sweteth  to  set  faste  and  shoue  vnder  his  shame- 
les  shoris,  to  vnderproppe  the  popis  chirche.  i6u  T.  TAYLOR 
Comm.  Titus  \.  6  (1619)  93  He  setteth  himselfe  in  all  ages 
to  shove  in,  and  hold  in  the  Mintsterie  such  persons  as  are 
too  base  for  the  dunghil.  1642  MILTON  AAol.  Sweet.  Wks. 
1851  III.  795  Which  conceit  of  the  man  cleanly  shoves  the 
King  out  of  the  Parlament.  1773  J.  BERRIDCE  Wks.  (1864) 
74  To  shorten  man  s  duty,  .by  shoving  a  commandment  out 
of  Moses's  tables. 

O.  (Chiefly  colloq.}  To  put  or  thrust  (carelessly 


or   hastily)   into  a  place  or  receptacle;  also   to 
thrust  aside t  away* 

1827  SCOTT  Surg.  Dau.  iv,  Dick  Middlemas,  on  his  appear- 
ance, shoved  into  his  bosom  a  small  packet.  1861  HUGHHS 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  iv,  All  the  characteristics  are  shoved 
away  into  the  background,  a  1864  HAWTHORNE  Sept.  Felton 
(1879)  78  My  meditations  are  perhaps  of  a  little  too  much 
importance  to  be  shoved  aside.  1911  MARF.TT  Anthro^ol. 
yi.  156  Vou  need  never  allow  yourselves  to  be  shoved  away 
into  such  an  inhospitable  region. 

d.  To  push  out  oj 'a  position,  away,  by  gradual 
encroachment. 

1629  Leather:  a  Discourse  n  As  darknc<;se  shoues  away- 
Light.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  645  Whoever 
bears  this  reflection  in  mind  will  not., be  so  apt. .to  com- 
plain of  seeing  the  rising  generation  grow  up  to  shove  them 
out  of  the  world.  1789  T.  WILLIAMS  A  fin.  Kingd.  I.  271 
The  gash  vein.. is  frequently  crossed  and  intersected  by 
whin  dykes  or  bars  of  hard  stone,  which  generally  shoves  it 
a  little  to  one  side,  off  the  true  line  of  bearing.  1814  D'Is. 
RAELI  Quarrels  Autli.  (1867)  538  The  wit  gradually  shoved 
the  antiquary  off  the  end  of  the  bench.  1860  MAURY  Phys. 
Geog.  (Low)  xvi.  §  711  The  land-wind.. shoves  away  the 
calms  which  preceded  it  from  the  hills  to  the  coast.  1870 
MOZLEY  Univ.  Serin,  iii.  (1877)  54  The  most  visibly  flourish- 
ing and  busy  department  shoves  the  others  out  of  sight. 

5.  absol.  and  intr.  To  push,  to  apply  force 
against  an  object  in  order  to  move  it  from  its 
position. 

1900  O.  F..  Martyrol.  13  Dec.  218  Sume  scufon,  sume 
tu^on.  .and  seo  godes  faemne  hwaeSre  stod.  c  1290  St.  Ltuy 
109  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  104  Huy  schoue  and  drowe  al  bat  huy 
mi^hte  ake  huy  ne  mi^hten  hire  anne  fote  i-winne.  13.. 
A".  Alls.  (W.)  5889  The  kynges  oost.  .broughtten  gynnes  to 
the  walle,  Houen,  shouen,  and  drowenalle.  ?e  1366  CHAUCER 
Rom.  Rose  534  Ful  long  I  shof,and  knokkide  eke,.  .Til  that 
dore  of  thilk  em  re  A  mayclen  curteys  openyde  me.  £1425 
Sev.  Sages  (P.)  1411  At  hys  dore  he  wolde  inne,  And  hit  was 
stoken  with  a  pyne.  He  schof  ther-onne.  c  1450  Merlin 
xiii.  199  He  hitte  Agrauayn  with  his  spere  so  sore  that  it 
preced  two  folde  thurgh  his  haubreke,  and  therto  he  sliof 
ther-on  so  harde  that  Agravayn  fill  to  the  erthe. 

b.  7*0  shove  at:  to  push  against  (an  object)  in 
order  to  displace  or  overthrow;  T^?-  to  apply 
one's  energies  to  (a  task) ;  also,  to  make  an  attack 
on,  try  to  overthrow  (a  person).  (Also  in  indirect 
passive.)  f  To  shove  at  the  cart  (fig.)  :  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  (also  ironical), 

1421-2  HOCCLHVE  Dialog  b^  Now,  good  freend  shoue  at 
the  cart,  I  yow  preye.  1471  raston  Lett.  III.  15  Iffyc  be 
cleer  owt  off  Doctor  Aleyn  danger,  kepe  yow  ther,  and  her 
afftr  ye  maye  schoffe  as  well  at  hys  carte.  1542  FACET  in 
St.  Papers  Hen.  I//fft  VIII.  705  Lay  your  heddes  all  three 
to  gidre,  and  shove  at  the  treat  ye,  that  it  may  take  effect. 
1577  STANVHURST  Descr.  frel.  vi.  22/2  in  Holinshed^  This 
Krle  now  liuyng,  as  hys  Auncesters  before  hym,  haue  beene 
shrewdly  shooued  at  by  his  euill  willers,  saying  that  [etc.]. 
1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Traff.  r.  i,  Tis  a  maruaile  thourt  not 
turnd  out  yet !  Hip.  Faith  I  haue  been  shooud  at.  1639 
AINSWORTH  Ps.  Ixii.  4  Ye  shall  be  a  bowed  wall,  as  a  fence 
that  is  shooved  at. 

t  C.  of  inanimate  agencies.   Obs. 

c  1400  R.  GLOL-C.  (Rolls)  App.  A.  14  Whar  so  hit  bifalleb 
bat  )je  erbe  is  so  fast  {>at  be  wynd  ne  passez  he  schouue^  & 
prast  pat  al  be  erbe  quaki^eb. 

f6.  intr.  To  push  one's  way  forward  or  onward, 
to  press  on.  Chiefly  with  adv.,<?«,  along,  etc.  0/>s. 

c888  ALFRED  Boeth.  Met.  xiii.  (1895)  298  Swa  deo*  eac  sio 
sunne  bonne  hio  on  sije  weorbeS.  .merecondel  scyfS  on  of- 
dale.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troytus  in.  487  He  shof  ay  on,  he  to 
and  fro  was  sent,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11804  An  Erne. .  Braid 
vp  the  bowels,  &  bere  horn  away,  And  showvet  to  the  shippes 
of  the  shene  grekes.  1520-30  CORNYSH  in  Anglia  XII.  238 
The  dereshoffe  on  the  mede.  1563  GOOGE  ^A^J, etc.  (Arb.) 
121  They .  .forwarde  shoue.  1581  A.  HALL  Iliad  ix.  152  To 
supper  let  vs  get  vs  nowe,  sith  night  so  farre  on  shoues. 
I7ax  DUDLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI  167  A  Moose.. shoves 
along  side-ways. 

f  b.  To  make  an  attack  with  violence,  to  make 
a  charge  or  onset.  Obs. 

13..  Caw.  <5-  Gr.  Knt.  1454  Schalkez  to  schote  at  hym 
schowen  to  ^enne.  1415  HOCCLEVE  To  Knts.  Garter  36  In 
honour  of  his  name  Shoue  on  &  putte  his  foos  to  the  ou- 
traunce  !  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  v.  viii.  173  Thenne  the 
batails  approuched  and  shoue  and  showted  on  bothe  sydes. 
fo.  To  shove  down:  to  fall  with  force.  Obs. 

13. .  Caw.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  2083  Schyre  schaterande  on  schorez, 
ber  bay  doun  schowued. 

f  d.  73?  shove  and  heave  :  to  move  tumultuously. 

The  vbs.  were  commonly  coupled  also  in  other  uses  :  see, 
e.  g.,  quot.  c  1205  in  a,  13 ..  in  5, 1449  in  A.  i  a ;  and  cf.  quot. 
1581  under  SHOVE  j^.1 1  and  quot.  1568  under  SHOVING  vbl.  sb. 

1638  \V.  LISLE  Htliodonts  vii.  101  Diuers  passions  in  her 
shoue  and  heaue.  1680  Or  WAY  Orphan  in.  i,  Thy  little 
breasts,  with  soft  compassion  swelled,  Shove  up  and  down, 
and  heave  like  dying  birds. 

e.  transf.  To  protrude,  project,  rare. 

1849  CUPPLES  Green  Hand  xvi.  (1856)  157  The  huge  sharp 
green  notched  aloe-leaves  and  fern  shoving  here  and  there 
out  of  it  [the  water], 

7.  To  push  about  or  jostle  in  a  crowd  ;  to  make 
one's  way  by  jostling  or  elbowing. 

c  1190  Beket  2217  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  170  Faste  heo  [wormes] 
schouen  and  cropen  al-so  ase  ametene  al  a-boute.  c  1320  Sir 
Beues  1407  So  fast  hii  gonne  aboute  him  scheue,  As  Jon  ben 
aboute  ^e  heue.  13. .  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  ai6i  Thenne  gyrdex 
he  to  Gryngolet,  &  gederez  be  rake,  Schowuez  in  biaschore, 
at  a  senate  syde.  c  1403  LYDG.  Temple  Glas  534  Gret  pres 
of  folk, .  .To  croude  and  shove — the  tempil  was  so  ful.  1530 
PALSCR.  705/1  It  is  no  good  maner  to  shove  in  adores  a  this 
facyon.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  fsl.  v.  xxxvi,  An  hundred 
shapes  that  through  flitayers  stray,  Shove  boldly  in.  1714 
LADYM.W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  W.  Montagu  24  Sept.,  There's 
a  little  door  to  get  in,  and  a  great  crowd  without,  shoving 


nnd  thrusting  who  shall  be  foremost  1849  GUTTLF.^  Green 
Hand  xiii.  (1856)  127  Her  want  of  actual  headway  making 
the  Indiaman  sag  dead  away  to  leeward,  as  she  shoved  into 
the  force  of  the  sea-stream.  1897  MKS.  1C.  L.  YOYNICH  Gati- 
of  holiday  masqueraders,  laughing 


_  /2  The  crowd 

and  shoving. 

b.  rcjl.  With  adv.  or  phrase  :  To  make  one's 
way  by  shoving. 

(71489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aynwn  xxiv.  515  Reynaude.. 
shoved  himself  among  the  thickest.  1671  ir.  Martcn's  I'oy. 
Spitzbergen  in  Ace.  Srv.  Late  i  'oy.  ir.  (1694)  105  They  shove 
themselves  along  just  like  an  Eel.  1841  LOVF.R  Handy  Andy 
viii,  Middy..  had  shoved  herself  well  before  the  door. 

8.  trans.  To  push  (a  person)  with  one's  body  or 
elbows  ;  to  knock  against,  jostle. 

1530  PALSGR.  705/1,  I  shove  one,  I  pusshe  hym,/<*  fmtsse. 
I  pray  the,  shove  nat  whyle  I  am  writyn™.  1667  PK.I-YS 
Diary  15  Sept.,  I  did  step  back,  and  clap  my  breech  to  our 
pew-door,  that  she  might  he  forced  to  shove  me  to  c<>me_in. 
1805  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  .!////(•.  dc  I-'lcury  \,  I  --hovcd  Victoirc, 
and  slie  pushed  at  me  again.  1853  KINGSLKV  iiypatia  iii, 
Laughing  and  shoving  each  other  about. 

f9.  To  prop  up.  O/>s.  rare-1.  (The  rending  is 
doubtful.) 

1393  LANGL,  P.  PL  C.  xi\*.  ro  Hit  hadde  shoriers  to  shoue 
[MS.  I.  schyuyn  ;  MS.  T.  ichyue  ;  MS.  G.  schule]  hit  vj». 

10.  slang-  a.  To  pass  (counterfeit  money)  ;  also 
to  shove  (the)  queer,     f  b.    To  show  the  tumbler 
i^see  quot.  a  i^oo).     f  C.    To  shove  the  moon   (see 
quot.  1809).    d.  intr.  (£*.*$".)  To  set  out  for  home. 

a  1700  B.  K.  Diet.  Cant.  Crc-.c,  S/un-c  the  Tumbler,  to  he 
Whipt  at  the  Cart's  T:iil,  1809  (i.  ANDRKWES  Diet.  S/antf, 
S/ttX'ingthc  Jiroon,  toste.il  your  goods  away  without  paying 
tlie  rent.  1859  MATS  ELL  Kt>g  tie's  Lex.  79  Shwe  queer,  pass 
counterfeit  nicney.  1885  LKI.AND  Brana-nfiti  Ballads  (eA,  2) 
35  The  one  [note]  I  shovud  was  never  worth  a  continental 
dam. 

11.  intr.  {Canadian)   Of  river-ice  :  To  move  for- 
ward so  as  to  become  more  compact.  Cf.  SIIOVF  r/<.l  5. 

1878  HOYD  in  Bartletfs  Diet.  Aiuer,,  When  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  Montreal  has  fro/en  over,  it  is  not  safe  to  cross  it 
until  the  ice  has  shoved. 

12.  Comb.',  shove-halfpenny  slan^  n  gambling 
game  similar  to  shovel-board;  fshove-pike  [1'iKi; 
sb.5],  ?  a  weapon  used  in  fighting  at  close  quarters  ; 
t  shove-up   a.  in  shove-np  socket^  a   contrivance 
forming   part  of   a   candlestick  and    designed    to 
allow  a  candle  to  be  burnt  out  to  the  end. 

1841  Punch  27  Nov.  232/2  The  favourite  game  of  Shove- 
halfpenny  was  kept  up  till  a  late  hour.  1894  SIR  J.  A^n.r.v 
jo  Yrs.  Life  I.  50  The  aristocratic  and  bewitching  game  of 
shove-halfpenny.  1763  Fuori-:  Mayor  of  (.Jar  rat  i.  \Vks. 
1799  I.  167  We  could  get  you  a  ^shove-pike.  1751  Kn'HAt<r> 
so^  in  Mrs.  B.irbaultt  Corr.  (1804)  VI.  n3  Her  farthing 
candle  blinking  m  its  *shove-up  socket. 

Shove,  dial,  form  of  SHEAF  sb.  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of 
SHAVE  v. 

t  Shove-board.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SHOVE  (after 
next)  +  UOAKD  j/;.]  =  SHOVKI.-BOAUD. 

1522  in  F.  A.  Inderwick  Cat.  Inner  Temple  Rcc.  (1896) 
I.  63  [None  of  the  society  shall  play  at  the  game  called] 
Shoffe  boorde  [or]  slypgrote.  1532  Ihi.i.  100  Shobebord 
[?w«rfshovebordj.  1616  T.  SCOT  Philomythie  i.  (ed.  ->  M 
i  b,  Their  idle  houres..  They  spend  at  shoue-boord.  1623  in 
Simpkinson  Washington^  (1860)  App.  p.  xlvii,  To  Hartopp 
3  daies  making  the  new  shove  bord  tal>le  oo  02  06. 

Shove-groat.  Ohs.  exc.  Hist.  [f.  stem  of 
SHOVE  v.  +  (jHoAT  sb.]  =•  SHOVEI.-HUAHD.  (Cf. 
SI-IDEGROAT,  SLIP-^TM!/.) 

1488  in  W.  Kelly  Notices  illnstr.  Drama  (1865)  181  [All 
persons  were  forbidden  to  play  at],  .checker-in-lhe-mire,  or 
shove  grote.  1541-2  Act  33  //.•«.  /'///,  c.  9  §  i  Slyde- 
thrifte  otherwise  called  shovegrote.  c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives 
Berkeley*  (1883-5)  H-  363  The  hours,  .spent.  .at  bowles 
tenis  Cockpit  Shufgrote  cards  and  dice.  1801  STRUTT 
Sports  $  Past.  iv.  i.  §  10.  225.  1855  KINGSLEV  ll'es!w.  Hot 
ii,  Playing  at  shove-groat  with  Spanish  doubloons. 

b.  altrib.)  as  shove-groat  table  ;  shove-groat 
.shilling,  a  shilling  used  in  the  game. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  //',  H.  iv.  206  Quoit  him  downe 
(Rardolph)  like  a  shoue-nroat  shilling.  1598  B,  JoKBON 
£v.  Af  an  in  Hum.  in.  ii.  [v],  [They]  made  it  runne  as  smooth 
of  the  toung,  as  a  shoue-groat  shilling.  1628  WITHER  Brit* 
Rcmetnb.  210  A  Shove-groat  table. 

Hence  Sho-vegroating,  playing  at  shove-groat. 

1601  HAKEWILL  fan.  Eye  xxix.  (1615)  140  Bouling,  shoot- 
ing, coiting,  shoufgrating,  and  the  like. 

Shovel  (Jo'v'l),  sb.  Forms:  a.  i  scofl,  -scobl, 
3  S3ofle,  3-5  schovele,  4-5  schovel,  5  schofylle, 
schovyl(let  schowulle,  -elle,  shofful,  showele, 
shovele,  ehoville,  5-6  schovell,  shovill, 
5-7  shovell,  6  schovyll,  shoffell,  choffell, 
ahoovell,  shovull,  shovelle,  showel,  6-7 
showell,  7-8  shufle,  5-  shovel;  ^.chiefly  north. 
3-6  schole,  4,  6  schule,  5  schoyll,  schwll,  5-6 
schowle,  shell,  5-6,9  (dial.}  shole,  5-7  schuill, 
6  showll,  achtill,  shoull,  showle,  6-7  s(o)hoole, 
shoule,  6-9  shule,  8  shall,  8-9  (dial.)  shool, 
shoo,  9  shoul,  showl,  shul;  7.  i  ?scolf,  6 
chollve,  6,  9  (dial.}  shelve.  [OE.  scofi  fern,  corre- 
sponds toNFris.  sko/el  digging  shovel,  MLG.,  LG. 
schuffel,  shovel,  weeding  hoe,  MDu.  Khofcl,  schof- 
fel  shovel  (mod.Du.  schoffel  weeding  hoe,  whence 
SCUFFLED.)  ;  the  MSw.  skofl^  skofwel(Sw.  skofvet}^ 
Da.  skovl,  Norw.  skitft,  are  prob.  from  LG.  ; 
parallel  forms  with  long  root-vowel  are  OHG. 
sctivala  fern.  (MHG.  schfivel)  mod.G. 


SHOVEL. 

shovel,  early  mod.Du.  schnivel,  dial,  schoefel 
shovel ;  the  OTeut.  type  *skfijio  is  app.  f.  the  root 
*skiif-,  *skut>-  of  SHOVE  v.] 

1.  A  spade-like  implement,  consisting  of  a  broad 
blade  of  metal   or  other  material   (more  or  less 
hollow  and  often  with  upturned  sides),  attached  to 
a  handle  and  used  for  raising  and  removing  quantities 
of  earth,  grain,  coal  or  other  loose  material.     (In 
some  dialects  the  word  is  applied  to  a  spade.) 

Baker's  shovel  =  PEEL  s6.V  2  ;  Coal-shovel,  see  COAL  sb? 
15;  Malt-shovel,  see  MALT  sb.  4b;  Paring-shovel,  see 
PARING  vbl.  sb.  4 ;  also  FIRE-SHOVEL. 

a.  ^725  Corpus  Gloss.  2051  Trulla:  cruce,  turl,  scon. 
Ibid.  2081  Vatilla:  isern-scobl.  cits  Epinal  Gloss.  1022 
Trulla  :  scofl.  a  noo  Gercfa  in  Anglia  IX.  263  He  sceal 
habban  spade,  scofle,  wadspitel  [etc.].  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  2197  Vor  ;e  beb  men  bet  ite'i5t  to  ssofle  [v.rr.  schouele, 
shouell]  &  to  spade.. ban  [etc.].  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B. 
VI.  192  An  heep  of  heremites. .  wenten  as  werkemen  with 
spades  and  with  schoueles.  £1440  Jncob's  Well  189  A 
schouyl  hath  iij.  thynges  ;  a  scho,  an  heued,  &  an  handyl. 
1531  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  37  A  lityll  fyer  choffell.  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  no  Why  doe's  he  suffer  this  rude  knaue 
now  to  knocke  him  about  the  Sconce  with  a  dirty  Shouell. 
1718  HICKES  &  NELSON  Kettlewelli.  xv.  107  The  Apprentice. 
Boys  would  soon  knock  them  on  the  Head  with  their 
paring  Shovels.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xiii,  The 
cashier  (whose  benevolent  occupation  it  is  to.. dispense 
sovereigns  out  of  a  copper  shovel).  1906  PETRIE  Relig.  Ane. 
Egypt  xiii.  84  The  winnowing  shovels  and  rakes  stuck  up- 
right. 

/3.  a  1300  Holy  Rood  42  (Ashm.  MS.)  po  nome  hi  spade 
and  schole.  c  1340  Nominate  (Skeat)  519  Trobile  teche 
furche  fymere  Schole  spade  mouke-forke.  1453-4  Durham 
Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees!  150,  ij  sholez  ferro  ligat.  1545  Acf. 
Ld.  Higk  Treas.  Scot.  VIII.  360  For  ane  dousan  of  schulis, 
xs.  1612  Sc.  Bk.  Rates  in  Halyburton's  Ledger  (1867)  326 
Schooles  vngarnished  the  hundreth  xli.  1785  BURNS  Ep.  to 
J.  Lapraik  xi,  What  sairs  your  grammars!  Ye'd  better 
taen  up  spades  and  shools.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xxxi, 
A  beard  like  a  baker's  shool.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  xv. 
137  We  made  a  grave. .and  I  went  for  spades  and  shools. 

y.  4:875  Erfurt  Gloss.  1022  Trulla:  scolf.  1504-5  Rec. 
St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  255  Pay.de  for  a  chollve  (cf.  sholve 
ibid.  381]  to  pare  the  Chyrche  iiij  d.  1573  TUSSHR  Husb. 
(1878)  35  A . .  wheelebarrow,  sholue  and  a  spade.  1583 
Wills  «;  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  78,  j  grape,  and  sholve, 
MJ  spades,  and  iiij  irrone  forkes  45.  1858  SrURDENS  Stippl. 
to  Forby,  Sholve,  a  shovel. 
b.  In  fig.  context. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  199  A  skeet  of  contrycyoun,  wyth  a 
scauell  of  confessioun,  wyth  a  schouyl  of  satysfaccyoun. 
Ibid.  203  fe  schouyl,  I  telde  gou,  was  satysfaccyoun,  be 
scho  ber-of  is  almes-dede,  be  heuyd  is  preyere,  be  handyll 
is  restitucyoun, 

fe.  Shod-shovel :  a  shovel  of  wood  edged  or 
tipped  with  metal.  Obs. 

1465  in  Finchale  Priory  Ace.  (Surtees)  p.  ccxcix,  j  schoyd 
schoyll.  1526-7  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  339  For  a  Shod- 
shovill  for  the  Church  iiijd.  1606  BIRNIE  Kirk  Burial! 
(1833)  31  With  shod-shooles  to  seugh  up  the  sanctuary- 
ground. 

d.  Occas.  used  for  :  A  shovelful. 

1881  C.  WIIITEHEAD  Hops  8  The  plant  centres  being 
covered  with  a  few  shovels  of  earth. 

e.  /'/;;-.    To  be  put  to  bed  with  a  shovel :  to  be 
buried  (Grose  Diet.  Vulgar  Tongue,  1785). 

f.  transf.  The  cue  used  in  the  game  of  SHOVEL- 
BOARD  (sense  2). 

2.  ?  =  SHOVELLER  2. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Trcas.  Fr.  Tong,  Pale  or  cuellier,  a 
bird  called  shouell. 

3.  The  flat  portion  of  the  horn  of  a  moose-deer. 
1908  Blackvi.  Mag.  Aug.  230/1  The  brows  were  very  good 

indeed,  and  the  shovels  cupped  and  broad. 

4.  =  SHOVEL  HAT. 

1841  J.  B.  MOZLEV  Let.  in  Purcell  Life  Manning  (1895) 
I.  194  The  straight-cut  coat  and  the  gentlest  shovel.  1854 
THACKERAY  Ncwcomes  xxv,  She  managed  the  hat  shop... 
My  uncle  the  Bishop  had  his  shovels  there. 

5.  A  person  using  a  shovel. 

1834-7  J.  S'  MAcAULAY/Wrf/w-/i/C(i85i)  54  Four  shovels 
are  placed  on  the  berm,.. and  the  remaining  4  shovels  and 
rammers  on  the  parapet.  £1890  Engineer  LXVII.  344 
(Cent.)  In  the  early  days  after  the  Crimean  War,  the 
engineers  in  the  Navy.,  were  technically  known  as  shovels. 

6.  Mil.  A  contrivance  fitted  to  a  field-gun  to  act 
as  a  brake  to  lessen  the  recoil. 

1899  Daily  News  8  Mar.  4/3  They  intend  that  a  'shovel ' 
shall  be  fixed  to  our  field  guns. .  .This  '  shovel ',  or  break, 
was  described  to  me  by  several  o.mcers. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  simple  attrib.,  as  shovel 
hilt,  \iron;    similative,  as  shovel-beaked,  -beard, 
-bladed,  -ended,  -fooled,  -handed,  -headed,  -mouthed, 
-shaped ^adjs. ;  objective,  as  ^shovel-cheaper,  -maker. 

1896  j?<y.  Nat.  Hist.  (ed.  Lydekker)  V.  516  marg.  'Shovel- 
Beaked  Sturgeons.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  26  Feb.,  Those 
bushy  locks,  that  "shovel  beard.  1901  Ibid.  18  Mar.  7/4 
An  Eton  crew. .with  *shovel-bladed  oars.  <:I5I5  Cocke 
LoreUs  B.  it  "Schouyll  chepers.  1841  PUGIN  Pres.  St. 
Ecclcs.  Archil.  (1843)  7  A  "shovel-ended  stole,  la  1400 
Morte  Arth.  1098  •Schovelle-fotede  was  hat  schalke.  1860 
EMERSON  Cond.  of  Life  vii.  Consid.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  414 
No  "shovel-handed,  narrow-brained,  gin-drinking  million 
stockingers.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog. 
Soc.  XXIX.  161  Their  huge  "shovel-headed  spears.  1888 
BURT  Stand.  Timber  Meas.  279  "Shovel  Hilts.  1395  Car- 
tular.  Abb.  dt  Whiteby  (Surtees)  606  Pro  ij  "schole  iryn, 
ij  d.  1638  Canterb.  Marriage  Licences  (MS.},  Elias  Tonge 
of  Charing,  "shouell-maker.  1763  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  106/2 
A  "Shovel-mouthed  or  cow-bellied  shark.  1879  E.  O'DoNO- 
VAN  Merv  Oasis  (1882)  I.  314  Queer  long  "shovel-shaped 
oars. 
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b.  Special  comb. :  shovel-bill  =  SHOVELLER  2 ; 
shovel-cultivator  U.S.  =  shovel-plough ;  t  shovel 
dog-fish  ?  =  shovel-fish ;  shovel-duck  dial.  = 
SHOVELLER2;  shovel-fish,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Scaphirhynchus,  esp.  .S".  platyrhynchus ;  f  shovel- 
groat  =  SHOVE-GROAT;  shovel  head,  (a)  =  shovel- 
fish  •  (6)  the  bonnet-headed  shark,  Reniceps  tiburo 
(also  allrib.)  ;  shovel-man,  a  labourer  who  uses 
a  shovel ;  shovel-nose,  a  nose  having  the  shape 
of  and  fulfilling  the  functions  of  a  shovel,  also 
attrib.  in  the  names  of  certain  animals  and  fishes 
having  this  characteristic ;  hence  shovel-nosed  adj., 
also  transf.;  shovel  -  penny  =  SHOVEL -BOARD; 
shovel-plough,  an  implement  for  clearing  corn- 
land  of  weeds  ;  shovel-stirrup,  a  stirrup  with  a 
broad  rest  for  the  foot,  extending  behind  the  heel ; 
shovel-sturgeon  =  shovel-fish ;  shovel-tree  (see 
quot.) ;  f  shovel-wood  =  shovel-tree. 

1864  ATKINSON  Prov.  Names  of  Birds,  'Shovel-bill.. 
Anas  clypeata.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869) 
236  They  are  sometimes  very  expeditiously  covered,  .with 
the  mold-board  or  the  'shovel  cultivator.  1664  HUBERT 
Calal.  Rarities  13  A  *Shovell  Dogge  fish.  1893  in  Cozens- 
Hardy  Broad  Norfolk  47  'Shovel  Duck.  1863  WOOD  Illustr. 
Nat,  Hist.  III.  200  The  two  smaller  figures  represent  the 
'Shovel-fish,  so  called  from  the  curious  form  of  its  head. 
1825  JAMIESON  s.  v.,  Slide-thrift.  A  species  of  draughts  in 
which  the  winner  is  the  one  who  first  gets  his  men  off  the 
board ;  also  called  *Shovel-groat.  1881  Casselts  Nat.  Hist. 
V.  45  The  second  genus  called  .the  "Shovel-head  (Scaphi. 
rhynchus\  is  represented  by  a  single  species.  1882  JORDAN 
&  GILBERT  Synopsis  Fishes  N.  Amer.  25  Shovel-head 
Shark.  1559  in  Boys  Hist.  Sandwich  (1792)  738  Every 
spade  and  *shovell  manmuste  have.,  iii  laborers  with  wheale 
ban-owes.  1898  H.  KIRKE  25  Yrs.  Brit.  Guiana  iii.  37  The 
late  Mr.  W.  R.  once  described  him  as  '  a  good  shovel  man 
spoiled  '.  1709  LAWSON  Voy.  Carolina  153  One  being  called 
a  Bottle-Nosed  Whale,  the  other  a  'Shovel-Nose.  1768 
SOLANDER  in  Ann.  Reg.  (1769)  Chron.  App.  188/2  Shovel  nose 
sharks.  1882  JORDAN  &  GILBERT  Synopsis  Fislies  N.  Amer. 
88  Shovel-nose  Sturgeon.  l88sC.  F.Hoi.DEsAfarvelsAriim. 
Life  180  The  shark.. running  its  shovel  nose  into  the  sand. 
1707  FUNNEI.I.  Voy.  v.  120  The  'Shovel-nos'd-Shark.  1837 
J.  F.  COOPER  England  (ed.  2)  I.  185  A  shovel-nosed  hat  and 
a  wig.  1887  Casscll's  Encycl.  Diet.,  'Shovel-penny.  1801 
Farmer's  Mag.  Apr.  209  An  implement  for  cleaning  corn 
land  is  also  used,  called  the  'shovel  plough.  1812  SIR  J. 
SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  I.  96  Cast-metal  rollers,  and 
scrapers,  or  shovel-ploughs.  1883  V.  STUART  Egypt  33  Most 
of  the  party  were  mounted  on  horses  with  carpet  housings 
and  *shovel  stirrups,  a  1894  LAYARD  Autooiog.  (1903)  II. 
34  Heavy  shovel  stirrups  which  served  for  spurs.  1875 
E.  D.  COPE  N.  Amer.  Batrachia  ff  Kept.  87  The  "shovel- 
sturgeon  (Scaphirhynchops).  1887  DARLINGTON  Folk  Speech 
S.  Chcsh.,  *S/umel-lree,  the  handle  of  a  spade,  c  1615  MS. 
Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.,Cantcrb.,  Payd  for  a  'shoufell  wood 
v  d  and  setting  of  it  ane  [sic]  viij  d. 

Shovel  (f»'v'l),  v.1  Forms  :  see  the  sb.  Also 
9  (dial.)  shulve.  [f.  SHOVEL  sb.  Cf.  MLG.  schu- 
ffelen,  MHG.  schfiveln,  schufeln  (mod.G.  schau- 
feln),  Sw.  skofla,  Da.  skovle,  Norw.  skujla,  skoi'la.] 

1.  trans.  To  take  up  and  remove  with  a  shovel. 
Chiefly  with  adv.  or  advb.  phrase.     Alsoyzf. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  448/2  Schovelyn,  wythe  a  schowelle, 
iribulo.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  193,  I  lykened  satysfaccyoun 
i  to  a  schouele  to  schouell  out  wyth  be  crommys  of  be  wose 
of  dedly  synne.  1590  in  Harwood  Lichfield  (1806)  527 
Payd.  .for  shollynge  snowe  off  the  Churche.  1626  A.  SPEED 
Adam  out  of  Eden  xiv.  (1659)  107  Shovelling  the  Corn  from 
the  sides  of  the  roomes.  1791  Gentl.  Mag.  24/2  The  men 
that  shovel  the  dirt  out  of  the  road.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq. 
xxv,  Tak  the  shule  a  bit,  and  shule  out  the  loose  earth. 
1891  SMILES  J.  Murray  I.  vii.  141  The  labourers  were  at 
work  shovelling  away  the  snow. 

t  b.  To  shovel  down :  to  destroy  by  shovelling 
away.  Obs. 

1563  WINJET  Cert.  TractatcsVlVs.  (S.T.S.)  II.  sTo  schuil 
doun  thir  wallis  to  the  ground. 

c.  transf.  (With  adv.)  To  remove  as  rubbish ; 
to  move  about  roughly  and  without  consideration. 
1816  SCOTT  Antiij.  xxv,  I  haena  lived  sae  lang  in  the  warld 
neither,  to  be  shuled  out  o't  that  gate.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr. 
Rev  I.  n.  i,  In  such  sort  are  poor  mortals  swept  and  shovelled 
to  and  fro.  1863  HAWTHORNE  Old  Home,  Recoil.  Gifted 
Woman  I.  184  A  great  amount  of  rubbish,  which  any 
competent  editor  would  have  shovelled  out  of  the  way. 

2.  To  excavate,  dig  up  (the  ground,  etc.),  dig 
(a  hole,  etc.)  with  a  shovel. 

c  1470  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fab.  vm.  (Preach.  Swallow)  xxxn. 

In  the  snaw  he  schuillit  hes  ane  plane,    a  1785   Ulyutl 

Anm:.   Ajax   in   Poems   Buchan   Dial.   37    Ihe  gutters 

|    sheeled.     1857  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XVIII.  I.  105  A  man 

will  '  shool '  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre  per  diem.     . 

3.  To  throw  (quantities  of  some  material)  tnlo  a 
i    receptacle,  to  cast  (earth,  dust,  etc.)  on  or  upon 

something  or  somebody. 
1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  469  Some  Hangman  must .. 

lav  me  Where  no  Priest  shouels-in  dust,    c  1800    Broom 

blooms  bonnie'  x.  in  Child  Ballads  I.  184/2  It  was  nae 
i  wonder  his  heart  was  sair,  When  he  shooled  the  mools  on 
i  her  yellow  hair.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3) 

98  The  powder  is  shovelled  into  sacks.  1913  Blaclru:  Mag. 
1  Sept.  356/2  One  of  them.. was  shovelling  tipsy  cake  into 

his  ample  mouth. 
fig    '749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  x.  111,  Partridge  likewise 

shovelled  in  his  share  of  calumny.     1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr. 

269  Thousands.. unshipped  on  the  desert  shore,  shovelled 

as  it  were,  into  a  strange  land. 

4.  To  gather  (something)   up   in   quantities  as 
i   with  a  shovel. 


SHOVEL-BOARD. 

1683  PENN  FitrtJicr  Ace.  Ptnnsylv.  9  Herring,  .swarm  in 
such  shoales..in  little  Creeks,  they  almost  shovel  them  up 
in  their  tubs.  17*3  DERHAM  Pliys.-Theol.  iv.  xi.  Note  n 
(1727)  187,  1  have  seen.. Ducks  shovel  them  up  as  they 
swim  along  the  Waters.  1879  Daily  News  22  Mar.  6/2 
Storekeepers,  .are  simply  shovelling  up  money. 

5.  intr.  To  use  a  shovel. 

1685  TRAVESTIN  Ace.  Siege  of  Newhcnsel  30  No  one 
offered  to  put  out  the  fire,  till  tne  Duke  of  Lorrain  came 
and  began  himself  to  shovel  upon  it.  1864  CARLVLF.  Fredk. 
Gt.  xv.  ii.  V.  280  In  relays,  3,000  of  the  Militia-men  dig  and 
shovel  night  and  day. 

transf.  1813  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlvi,  Is  that  all?  thought 
Sampson,  resuming  his  spoon,  and  shovelling  away  manfully. 
1882  PAYNE-GALLWEY  Fowler  in  Ircl.  39  You  can  discern 
..the  rippling  bills  as  they  shovel  greedily  along  the  ooze. 

6.  trans.  To  turn  (something)  over  with  a  shovel. 
1775  W.  WILLIAMSON   Trials  at  }  'ork  29/2,  I  shoveled  it 

[the  earth]  over,  and  threw  it  into  that  corner.  1868  Rep. 
U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  425  The  salt  and  lime 
were.. mixed  about  three  months  before  use  and  afterward 
shoveled  over  several  times. 

7.  To  shovel  out :  to  distribute  in  shovelfuls,  fig. 
1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  v.  iii.  (1865)  II.  85  George  I 

shovelling  out  his  English  subsidies  as  usual. 

8.  trans,  and  intr.  To  intrude.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1540  PALSGR.  Acolaslus  n.  iii.  Liij  b,  I  wyll  sowe  me  in 

i.  1  wyll  thrust  me  in,  or  schole  in  [orig.  a  tcrgo  tne  hinc 
inseram].  1861  C.  C.  ROBINSON  Dial.  Leeds  403  He'll  shool 
in  onnywhear,  whear  ther's  owt  to  be  gotten.  1876  Mid. 
Yorkt.  Gloss.,  Shool,  v.a.  and  slightly  as  a  v.n.  to  intrude. 
Shovel  is  also  in  occasional  active  use  with  this  meaning. 

Shovel    (J»'v'l),  *'-2     Now    rare-     Also   5 

schovel,  9  dial,  shool,  shulve.  [app.  a  fre- 
quentative f.  SHOVE  v.  Cf.  SHUFFLE  v.  In  mod. 
use  app.  associated  with  SHOVEL  z).l]  intr.  To 
make  movements  with  the  feet,  without  raising 
them  from  the  ground ;  to  walk  languidly  or 
lazily.  (Cf.  SHUFFLE  v.  i.) 


warnes . .  that  they  schouel  not  withe  ther  fete  up  on  the 
pament,  wherby  the  reder  may  the  wers  be  herde.  1549 
LATIMEU  6th  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  169  They  hard  hym 
quietly,  with  out  any  shouelynge  of  feete  or  walkynge  vp  and 
downe.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ff  Sclv.  29  When  I  walk,  that 
assignable  ..part  of  my  soul,  which  was  in  my  leg,  comes 
shoveling  after  me.  1824  CARLYLE  in  FroudeA;/e  ,'1882)!.  222 
In  walking  he  does  not  tread,  but  shovel  and  slide,  a  1825 
FORBY  Voe.  E.  Anglia,  Shool,  Shulve,  to  saunter,  with 
such  extreme  laziness,  as  if  the  saunterer  did  not  mean  to 
walk,  but  to  shovel  up  the  dust  with  his  feet. 

t  ShO'Velard.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  5  sohove- 
lerd,  schevelard,  6  s(o)hovelarde,  6-7  shove- 
lard  ;  0.  5  scholard,  6  sholard,  7  shoulerd.  ff. 
SHOVEL  sb.  +  -ARD  ;  ?  after  MALLARD,  POPARD  ;  cf. 
the  form  poplerd  =  POPELER.]  The  SPOONBILL, 
Platalea  leiicorodia.  (Cf.  SHOVELLER.) 

a.    e  1440  Promp.  Pam.  448/1  Schovelerd,  or  popler,  byrd. 
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Storks,  and  Shovelards  long  necks. 

8  1:1460  Promp.  Parv.  (Winch.)  400  Scholarde,  or  pop- 
lerd, bryd :  populus.  c  1512  Rcgvt.  Norlhumterld.  Househ. 
(1770)  106  Item  Sholardes  to  be  hadde  for  my  Lordes  owne 
Mees.  1626  BRETON  Fantasticks  (Grosart)  10/2  The  yong 
Herne  and  the  Shoulerd  are  now  fat  for  the  great  Feast. 

Shovel-board  (jVv'l.bSoid),  shu-ffleboard. 

Forms  :  a.  6  shovillabourde,  shovelaborde,  7 
shovell  a  board,  shouleaborde,  shovelabord, 
showlibord,  shovellabord.  0. 6-7  shovelboord, 
7  shovell-boord,  sholven  borde,  shovell  board, 
shuel  board,  7-  shovel-board;  7.  6  shoffle-, 
shoofle-,  7  shufle-,  8  shufifell-.  [The  earliest 
form  shovill-,  shovelabourd,  is  an  unexplained 
alteration  of  SHOVE-BOABD.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  connexion  with  shovel  or  shuffle.'] 

1.  A  game  in  which  a  coin  or  other  disk  is  driven 
by  a  blow  with  the  hand  along  a  highly  polished 
board,  floor,  or  table  (sometimes  ten  yards  or  more 
long)  marked  with  transverse  lines.  The  game 
is  out  of  use  in  England,  but  is  still  played  (with 
some  modifications  of  form)  in  the  U.  S.  Cf.  SLIDE- 
GROAT,  SHOVE-GROAT,  SHOVE-BOARD. 

The  modern  game  as  played  in  the  U.S.  is  always 
called  shuffleboard;  in  historical  references  to  the 
older  game  the  usual  form  is  shovel-board. 

a  1532  Privy  Purse  Exf.  Hen.  Vlll  (1827)  188  Paied  to 
my  lord  Wylliam  for  that  lie  wanne  of  the  kmges  grace  at 
shovillaborde  ix  li.  I575  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec. 
Oxford  (1880)  364  All  unlawful!  games,  as  tables,  bowlls, 
shovelaborde.  1656  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  4°  That  jou 
keep  showlibord  playing,  .on  sondaies  contrary  to  order. 
'^Nottingham  \ec.  £  35*  Wee  present  William  Finn 
for  keeping  men  plaing  att  shouell-abord  in  His  seller. 
%.  16.3  IKAUM.  &  FL.  Cupid's  Rei:  m.  i,  How  haue  you 
sped  heere  at  home  at  shouelboord  ?  1672  SHADVVELL  Miser 
in  i  Wks.  1720  III.  47  He  has  already  lost  his  Edward 
Shillings  that'he  kept  for  Shovel-board.  .708  I-  CHAMBER. 
LAYNE5/.CA  Brit.  l.  III.  vii.  (1710)  =05.1  he  Citizens  and 
Peasants  have.. Cricket,  Skittles,  or  Nine-Pins  Shovel- 
board  [etc.].  1873  BENNETT  &  'CAVENDISH  Billiards  3 
Before  the  introduction  of  Billiards  the  fashionable  game 
on  a  board  was  shovel-board.  . 

v  1577-86  STANYHURST  Chron.  Ircl.,  Hen.  I'ffl,  86/2  m 
Holiinhcd,  Plaieng  at  slidegrote  or  shoofleboord.  1736 
CARTE  Ormonde  II  178  The  Marquis  chose  to  sit  up  all 
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night  at  shuffleboard  with  four  Suffolk  mMsters.  1884 
Harper's  Mag,  Jan.  235/2  Checkers  and  shuffle-board  were 
in  requisition. 

t  b.    =  shovel-board  shilling*    Obs. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W,  i.  i.  159  Seauen  groates  in  rnill- 
sixpences,  and  two  Edward  Shouelboords  [Qo.  1602,  Two 
faire  shouell  boord  shillings]. 

O.  The  table  upon  which  the  game  was  played. 
1603  Inv.  in  Gage  Hcngrave  (1822)  22  Itm,  one  long  table 
fora  sholven  horde.  a  1660  Prince  d'Atnonr,  etc.  163  A 
new  shuel  board  whereon  never  stood  food.  1666  WOOD 
Life,  etc.  (O.H.S.)  II.  96  Dice,  cards,  sketells,  shuffle-  boards, 
billiard  tables.  172*  J.  MACKY  Journ.  Eng.  <y  Scot.  II. 
iii.  40  [In]  the  Hall..  is  a  Marble  Shuffleboard.  1843  LYTTON 
Last  Bar.  n.  iii,  He  was  laughing  loud  with  a  knot  of  young 
men  by  the  shovel-board. 

2.  transf.    A  game     played    on   shipboard   by 
pushing  wooden  or  iron  disks  with  a  cue  (called 
a  shovel}  so  that  they  may  rest  on  one  of  nine 
squares  of  a  diagram  chalked  on  the  deck. 

1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxviii.  224  There  were  rope  quoits 
t  out  too;  and  the  more  energetic  .shovel  -board.  1886 
.  C.  LESLIK  Sea-painter's  Log.\\.  115  The  long  afternoon 

game  of  shuffle-board  was  interrupted  by  a  break,  in  that 

clear  sea-line  to  windward. 

3.  at  t  rib.    and    Comb,   as   f  shovel-  board  piece, 
^playt  f  room,  f  table  ;  f  shovel-board  shilling, 
a  shilling  (sometimes  of  Edw.  VI  ;  see  I  b)  used 
in  the  game  of  shovel-board. 

1622  MABBP.  tr.  A  lentans  Guzman  d'Atf.  it.  145  He  might 
..strike  me,  like  a  *shovell-boord  peece  (being  nowa  ledger) 
into  the  box.  1679  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  1435/4  Six  or  eight 
Shovel  board  peices  of  Silver.  1691  WOOD  A  th.  Oxon.  I.  19 
The  game  called  *ShoveI-board  play.  1631  Minute-bk. 
Archd.  Essex  16  June,  Others  of  the  companye.  .ran  into 
the  *shovell  board  roome.  1653  Rows  Tragi-Conicritta 
*  3  b,  A  Shufle-board-roome.  i6oa  *Shovel  board  shilling 
[see  i  b].  1611  MIDDLETON  &  DKKKER  Roaring  Girl  K  2, 
Away  slid  I  my  man,  like  a  shouell-board  shilling.  1634  in 
Simpkinson  Washington*  (1860)  App.  p.  Ixvii,  Mending  the 
covers  of  the  *shovleaborde  Table.  1686  PLOT  Stajfordsh, 
ix.  383  The  Shuffle-board  table  tho'  ten  yards,  i  foot,  and 
an  inch  long  is  made  up  of  about  260  pieces.  1719  D'URFEV 
Pills  III.  273  A  new  Shuffle-board-tabte.  1738  EARL  OF 
OXFORD  in  Portland  Papers  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  VI.  176 
A  fine  table  of  white  marble  of  a  great  length,  made  use  of 
for  a  shovel  board  table. 

Shovelful  (JrVlful).  Also  -full.  ff.  SHOVEL 
sb,  +  -FUL.]  A  quantity  that  fills  a  shovel  ;  as 
much  as  a  shovel  can  hold  or  take  up  at  one  time. 

1533  J.  HEYWOOD  Johan  (1903)  654  This  shovyll  full  of 
colys.  1658  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Parutas  Wars  Cyprus  117 
One  shufle-full  of  earth.  1711  ADDJSON  Sfect,  No.  26  P  3, 
I  entertain'd  my  self  with  the  digging  of  a  Grave  ;  and  saw 
in  every  shovelful  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the  Fragment 
of  a  Bone  or  Skull.  1856  Miss  YONGE  Daisy  Chain  \.  via, 
He  stood  over  her;  counted  her  shovelsfull  of  tea,  and 
watched  the  water  into  the  tea-pot.  1894  SIR  J.  ASTLEY 
$o  Yrs,  Life  I.  100  Shovelsful  of  sand  and  sawdust. 

fig.  i6aa  MABBF,  tr.  Alemans  Guzman  d*Alf.  n.  256 
Throwing  out  lies  and  scandals  by  shouell-fuls.  1858  CAR- 
LVLE  Fredk,  Gt.  vn.  iii.  (1865)  II.  263  Riddling  or  screening 
certain  cartloads  of  heavy  old  German  printed  rubbish  .  .  we 
obtain  the  following  shovelful  of  authentic  particulars. 

Shovel  hat. 

A  stiff  broad-brimmed  hat,  turned  up  at  the 
sides  and  projecting  with  a  shovel-like  curve  in 
front  and  behind,  worn  by  some  ecclesiastics. 

1829  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  73  Does  not  the 
very  sight  of  a  shovel-hat  in  some  degree  indispose  me  to 
the  wearer  thereof?  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxii,  If 
he  could  have  got  a  shovel-hat  he  would  have  worn  it.  1871 
Fair  France  ii.  58  The  priest.,  in  shovel  hat  and  cassock 
appeared  a  pleasant  gentleman  enough.  1889  W.  S.  GILBERT 
Gondoliers  \\.  35  And  Bishops  in  their  shovel  hats  Were 
plentiful  as  tabby  cats. 

b.  transf.  A  wearer  of  such  a  hat. 

1859  LEVER  Dav.  Dunn  Ixvii,  A  regular  don  amongst  the 
shovel-hats. 

Hence  Shovel-ha'tted  a.,  wearing  a  shovel  hat; 
transf.  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ideas  or  opinions  of 
a  wearer  of  a  shovel  hat. 

183*  CARLYLE  Misc.,  Bosivell  (1857)  III.  50  A  cleanly, 
Shovel-hatted  look.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fatrxi,  A  tall, 
stately,  jolly,  shovel-hatted  man. 

Shoveller1  (Jwv'bi).  Forms:  a.  5  schoveler, 
9  shoveller  (C7.S.  ahoveler)  ;  0.  9  ehooler. 
[f.  SHOVEL  v.  +  -ER!.]  One  who  shovels. 

a.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  448/2  Schoveler  ..  tribularius. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Charmed  Sea  iv.  60  She..  stood 
dripping  with  her  load  in  the  presence  of  the  shoveller. 
1884  Mtlit.  Engin.  I.  it.  27  It  is  advisable  to  provide  one 
shoveller  to  each  two  diggers  in  the  third  relief. 

0.  "857  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XVIII.  i.  105  The  labourer 
with  the  spade  —  or  'shooler',  as  he  is  called  —  commences 
his  work  by  throwing  out  a  furrow. 

Shoveller2  (JoVUi).  Forms:  a.  5  shove- 
lere,  schoveler,  6  schofler,  shovelor,  (shoo- 
velar),  6-7  shovelar,  7  shovler,  7-8  shuffler, 
6-  shoveler,  shoveller;  0.  7  shouler.  [Altera- 
tion of  SHOVELARD,  with  substitution  of  -ER*  for 
-ARD.  Cf.  G.  -\$chujter(itfi2  in  Gesner-Heusslin), 
schaufier  (Nemnich).] 

tl.   =  SHOVELARD. 

a.  ^1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  541  Also  for  bustard 
betowre  &  shovelere,  gamelyn  is  in  sesoun.  a  15x9  SKELTON 
P.  Sparmve  408  The  shouelar  with  his  brode  bek.  1577 
V.  LEIGH  Surveying  D  i  b,  The  like  Rente,  maie  be  and  in 
some  Mannours,  is  of  Herneshawes,  Shouelors,  &c.  1603 
G.  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  131  The  Shovler.  i6ia 
PEACH  AM  Gentl.  Exerc.  l.  xvi.  (1634)  54  Waterfowle,  as  the 
VOL.  VIII. 


Mallard,  Shoveller,  Sheldrake.     1668  CHARLETON  Onomast. 

103  Ardea  Alba..\\\e  white,  and  spoon-bill'd  Heron,  or 
Shoveler.  1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xxviii.  343  The 
shoveler,  or  spoon-bill  (which  has  some  affinity  to  the  cranes) 
is  about  the  size  of  a  goose. 

ft,  i6»  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxv.  353  The  Shouler  which 
so  shakes  the  ayre  with  saily  wings. 

b.  ^T  Erroneously  applied  to  the  Pelican. 

1552  COOPER  Elyofs  Dict.t  Pelicanust  a  byrde  called  a 
pelicane,  or  shouelar. 

2.  'From  the  latter  half  of  the   I7th  century* 
(Newton  Diet.  Birds  841)  applied  to  the  Spoon- 
bill Duck,  Spatitla  (or  Rhynchaspis)  clypeata,  a 
bird  with  abroad  shovel-like  beak.    Also  shoveller 
duck. 

1674  RAV  Coll.  Words,  Water  Fowl  96  The  Shoveler : 
Anas  platyrynchos,  siye  clyptata.  a  1700  R  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Shufflert  a  Bird  like,  but  not  so  big  as  a  Duck, 
having  a  broader  Hill.  1733  MORTIMER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXVII.  449  The  Blue-wmg'd  Shoveler.  1768  PENNANT 
Brit.  Zool.  (ed.  4)  II.  467  Red  Breasted  Shoveler.  1838 
J.  J.  AUDUBON  Ornith.  Biogr.  IV.  241  Shoveller  Duck. 
Anas  clypcatd)  Linn.  1859  DAKWIN  Orig.  Species  vii.  (1873) 
184  The  beak  is  thus  very  inferior  as  a  sifter  to  that  of  the 
shoveller.  1878  Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Museum  I.  446  Spatula 
ctypeata  (Linn.).  Shoveller;  Spoon-bill  Duck. 

3.  Her.  A  representation  of  a  'shoveller'. 

[157*  BOSSEWELI,  Armorie  Hi.  25  Beareth  to  hys  creste  a 
shouelard  Argente  (misprinted*,  shouelar  d'Argente).]  1780 
EDMONUSON  Heraldry  II.  Gloss.,  Shoveller^  a  species  of 
water-fowl,  somewhat  like  the  duck. 

t  Sh.o'veller :i.  Ol>s.  rarc~\  [f.  SHOVEL  sb.  + 
-ERl.]  ?The  Shovel-head  Shark. 

1664  HUBERT  Catal.  Rarities  13  Whole  Fishes.  A 
Shoveller  or  Blew  Sharke. 

Shovelling  (J»'v'lig),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  SHOVEL  v.1 

+  -ING  !.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  SHOVEL  v, 

o.  c  1440  Proittp.  Parv.  448/2  Schovelynge,  trioulatus, 
i8«  STEUART  Planter's  Guide  (1828)  192  Two  spits  deep, 
with  two  intermediate  shovellings.  (11832  S.  WARREN 
Diary  Physic,  xvi,  Shovelling  in  was  surprisingly  easier  than 
shovelling  out  \ 

2.  Something  which  is  shovelled  up.   Usually  pi. 
a.  1653    BLITHE   Eng.   Improv,    Im6r.    (ed.    3)    145   The 

shovelling  of  Streets  and  Yards,  and  Highwaies.  .is  very 
good  both,  of  it  self,  and  compounded  with  other  Soyl, 
Manure,  Mud,  or  Straw.  1733  W.  ELLIS  Chiltern  %  Vale 
Farm.  277  Parings  of  Turf,  or  Shoveling*  of  Highways  may 
be  mix'd  with  Lime  and  Chalk.  1805  R.  W.  DicKSON/Vrtc/. 
Agric.  I.  129  The  shovelings  from  the  ditches  in  road  sides. 

ft.  1523-34  FITZHERB.  Hitsb,  §  17  And  if  it  [the  dung]  be 
medled  with  erthe,  as  sholynges  and  suche  other,  it  wyll  laste 
the  longer. 

Shove-net  (fp'vnet).  Forms  :  5  schofnet(t, 
shofnet,  6  shovenette,  shuffnet,  7-  shove-net. 
[f.  SHOVE  z>.  +  NET  sb.]  A  fishing-net  with  a  broad 
mouth  expanded  by  means  of  a  frame,  worked  by 
pushing  along  the  bed  of  a  river,  etc.,  or  through 
shallow  sea-water. 

\\i&Conrt  RollGt.  Waltham  j1/iz«0r,Piscavit  sine  licencia 
cum  diversis  instrumentis  videlicet  spertes,  lammes,  et  schof- 
nettset  piscescepit.  1419  Liber  Albits  (Rolls)  I.  577  Shotnet, 
Shofnet,  et  Kydels,  sount  defenduz,  1464  Maldon  (Essex) 
Court-Rolls  Bundle  40  No.  7  Debet  sibi  xviiid.  pro  rethe 
vocato  a  schofnet.  1533  FITZHERB.  Suru.  iob,  The  lordes 


174*  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I.  327  They  throw  in  a 
Net  on  a  Hoop  at  the  end  of  a  Pole,  the  Pole  going  cross 
the  Hoop,  which,  in  some  Places,  they  call  a  Shove  Net. 
1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  1.  27  The  use  of  the 
shove-net  to  entrap  the  prawns  and  shrimps.  1874  HOLDS- 
WORTH  Deep-Sea  Fishing  218  Shrimps  are  fished  for  with 
the  common  hand  or  '  shove  '-net. 

attrib.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  xxxvi,  'Tis 
only  our  shove.net  traps  as  I  wur  a-telling  you  of. 

Shover  (Jo'vsj).  ff.  SHOVE  v.  +  -ER  i.]  One 
who  or  something  which  shoves,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

iSoo-ioDuNBAR/V^ww  lxiii.49Schulderaris,andschowaris 
that  hes  no  schame.  1893  Cycl.  Rev.  Current  Hist.  III. 
287  A  difference  between  the  lumber  shovers  and  the  lumber- 
men. Ibid.,  The  lockout  of  the  shovers  continued.  1901 
Daily  Chron.  12  Dec.  6/3  The  Cambridge  forwards  were 
'shovers'  and  nothing  else. 

Comb.  1876  Life  Cheap  Jack  (ed,  Htndley)  232  A  pair  of 
the  best  brass  candlesticks,  with  a  patent  shover-up  and  a 
good  pusher-down. 

b.  slang.  One  who  passes  base  coin. 

1889  Harpers  Weekly  21  Sept.  768/1  Eight  persons,  mostly 
1  shovers '  or  passers,  were  arrested  in  Russo's  gang. 

Shove  shim  (JVvfim).  local,  [f.  SHOVE  v.  + 
SHIM  sk.V]  (See  quot.) 

1846  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VII.  li.  591  The  peas  are  cut 
by  Dutch  hoes  or  shoveshims. 

Shoville,  obs.  form  of  SHOVEL  sb. 

Shoving  (J0'virj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SHOVE  v.  +  -ING*.] 
The  action  or  an  act  of  SHOVE  v. 

x>97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4313  per  was  pultinge  &  ssouinge 
[t'.rr.  ssouyng,  schuuing,  scnowynge,  schowyngj.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Manciple's  Prol.  53  Ther  was  greet  showvmg 
bothe  to  and  fro  To  lifte  him  up.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A. 
i.  ix.  23  The  strengthe  of  shouing  is  at  the  lifte  syde  of  men. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  382  There  was  great  heauing  and 
shouyng,  and  many  people  vp.  1609  HOLLAND  A  nttn, 
Marcfll.  in  Antoninus.. set  his  course  against  our  State 
and  Common-wealth,  not  (as  they  say)  with  spret  nor  oare, 
with  shooving,  or  haling.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  ix, 
However,  after  a  little  shoving  and  dragging,  they  at  last 
went  merrily  on.  iSsjCARLYi.E^r.  Rev.  II.  HI.  v,  Acceler- 
ated by  ignominious  snovings  from  sentry  after  sentry.  1875 
BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  vi.  (ed.  2)  214  In  shoving  off, 


tt-hen  the  ship  is  not  head  to  wind,  pull  well  clear  of  her 
before  making  sail.  1889  H.  VASSALI.  Rughy  Football  31 
Turning  now  to  the  other  great  branch  of  forward  play, 
namely,  scrummage  work,  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be 
supposed  that  shoving  is  all  that  is  wanted. 

Show  (J0U),  J/'-1  Forms:  3  (in  comb."i  sheew-, 
4  iceu,  4—5  schewe,  4-6  north,  schawe,  6  sheaw, 
sheow,  shoe,  shue,  .$"<-.  schaw,  s(c)hau,  6-7 
shewe,  showe,  7  sho,  Sc.  schew,  shaw,  6-9 
shew.  6-  show.  [f.  SHOW  v.  :  cf.  MLG.  MDu. 
schow've  fem.  (mod.I)u.  sckoitw]^  OIIG.  scou  fern. 
(MHG.  Si-holt,  sehoiu'e  fem.  and  masc.,  mod.G. 
schau  fem.)  looking  at,  inspection.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  exhibiting  to  view  or 
notice.  Now  rare,  exc.  in  specific  use  or  phrase 
(see  i  c,  i  d,  i  k). 

<(  1300  Cursor  Af.  28616  Lele  script  agh  be  thre-fald,  Wit 
reuth  of  hert,  wit  sceu  to  prtist,  Hctyng  of  sin  be  thrul  her 
neist.  c  1310  Sir  Tristr.  2253  Tristrem  liir  bar  ^at  tide  And 
on  J>e  quen  fel  he  Next  her  naked  side,  pat  niani  man  mi^t 
y  se  San  schewe.  1399  LANGI,.  Rich.  Reticles  iv.  56  Some 
had.  .schewed  (Tor  l>e  shire  and  here  schew  lost.  1530 
PAI.SGR.  267  i  Shewe  of  a  thyng  to  ?a!e,  lustre.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  11.763  The  Dukes  themsclues  entended 
for  the  shewe  of  their  diligence,  to  be  the  first  that  should 
attend  that  day  vpon  the  kinges  highnesse.  1582  N.  LICHK- 
FIEI.D  tr.  Citstanht'iia^s  Cony.  E.  /'itf.  i.  ii.  7  V*  next  day 
then  following  (upon  shew  of  himselfe  to  them)  there  came 
about  the  number  of  fifteene  of  his  Gnmtrey  men.  1598 
STOW  Su)~v.  Lond,  349  Two  publique  houses  for  the  acting 
and  shewe  of  Comedies,  Tragedies,  and  Histories.  1600 
SL'RFLET  Country  Farm  \.  ii.  -i  A  brtefe  show  of  that  which 
shall  more  largely  be  described  in  that  which  followeth. 
1712  ADIJISON  Spfct.  No.  412  p  3  We  are  indeed  so  often . . 
tired  out  with  so  many  repeated  Shows  of  the  same  Things, 
that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to 
vary  human  Life. 

fb.  The  fact  of  being  presented  to  view  or  dis- 
played. At  ike  first  show:  at  first  sight.  Obs. 

155S  I''i)EN  Decades  (Arb.)  364  Fyrst  brynginge  it  [gold] 
furth  to  the  open  shewe.  1563  GOOGE  Eglogs,  To  Si'.  Lout- 
lace  (Arb.)  24  The  grosenes  of  my  Style  :  wniche  thus  com* 
mytted  to  the  gasynge  shewe  of  euery  eye  shuld  forth  with 
disclose  ye  manifest  foly  of  the  Writer.  1565  T.  STAPLETON 
Fortr.  l-aith  58  God  hath  placed  his  church  in  the  si^ht  and 
shew  of  the  worlde.  1574  A.  L.  Cah-in's  4  Serin,  i,  The^e 
things  at  the  first  shew  seeine  very  straunge. 

C.  A  demonstration  or  display  of  military 
strength  or  of  intention  to  take  severe  measures. 
fAlso  transf.  a  manifestation  of  divine  power. 
Chiefly  in  phr.  to  make  a  shffw. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron,*  Hen.  I' I II,  24  All  the  countrey  of 
Arthois  and  Picardie,  fortified  their  holdesand  made  shewes 
as  the  Englishe  army  passed,  but  thei  durst  not  once  assaile 
them,  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxxxv.  iv,  ^Egipts  fust 
borne  in  one  night  [God]  overthrew:  And  yet  not  so  his 
dreadfull  showes  he  ceas'd,  But  did  them  still  in  /Kgipts 
mid'st  renew.  17*6  SHELVOCKE  I'oy.  round  World  412 
They  made  no  manner  of  show  of  their  arms  to  us.  1853 
DICKENS  Child's  Hist.  xx.  II.  115  [Henry  IV.]  began  his 
reign  by  making  a  strong  show  against  the  followers  of 
Wickliffe.  Ibid.  xxii.  169  Jack  Cade.. having  made  a  show 
of  his  forces  there. 

d.  Phr.  f  To  set  in  show,  set  to  show,  to  exhibit 
to  view,  display  (obs.*).  On  show  (formerly  1 1« 
show,  f  upon  a  or  the  show}  :  in  process  of  being 
shown  or  exhibited  ;  on  view. 

a  1533  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  G  ij,  To  sell 
suche  marchaundyse,  sette  it  not  in  so  yll  a  shewe.  1576 
GASCOIGNE  Steel  G  las  (Arb.)  69  These  things  (my  Lord)  my 
glasse  now  sets  to  shew,  c  1590  MARLOWE  jew  of  Malta 
u.  ii.  748  On  this  condition  shall  thy  Turkes  be  sold.  Goe 
Officers  and  set  them  straight  in  shew.  1595  A.  DAY  Engl. 
Secretorie  Ded.  A  2,  In  signification  of  the  will  I  haue  to 
do  vnto  your  Lordship  any  acceptable  seruice,  [I  have]  no 
other  matter  in  shew,  then  a  fresh  rtnouation  of  the  selfe 
same  title  by  a  second  presentment.  1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  ft 
Achit.  \.  688  His  joy  conceal'd,  he  sets  himself  to  show. 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  255  ?8  His  Actions,  .lose  their 
Lustre  when  they  are  drawn  at  large,  and  set  to  show  by 
his  own  Hand.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  hnpr.  (1757)  II.  34 
They  generally  buy  Horses  when  upon  a  Shew  (as  it  is 
called)  in  the  Dealer's  Hand,  which  is  the  Way  to  be  de- 
ceived. Ibid.  35  As  to  his  Spirit  which  appears  upon  the 
Shew,  it  is  all  forced.  1890  Spectator  22  Nov.  733/2  We 
proceed  to  look  at  the  tables  and  chairs  and  other  things  on 
show. 

t  6.  To  make  or  give  show  of\  to  manifest, 
display,  indicate.  06s. 

1596  DANETT  tr.  Comines  (1614)  222,  I  haue  scene  his  pour- 
traiture.  .the  lineaments  whereof  made  shew  of  an  excellent 
wit.  1607  TOPSELL  Foiir-f.  Beasts  1 52  The  good  and  aproued 
hounds . .  when  they  haue  found  the  Hare,  make  shew  therof 
to  the  hunter.  1641  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \.  i.  xx,  Those 
parts  the  eye  is  near  give  not  the  shew  Of  any  colour.  1697 
UAMPIBR  I'oy.  I.  288  Shaking  their  Lances  at  us,  [theyj 
made  all  the  shew  of  hatred  that  they  could  invent. 

•f  f.  In  show  of:  by  way  of  indicating  or  ex- 
pressing, in  token  of.  06s. 

1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xix.  68  Vailing  their  two 
topsails  in  shew  of  obedience. 

g.  To  give  (one}  a  shew  of :  to  let  (one)  see  (and 
partake  of).  Sc» 

1788  PICKEN  Poom*  58  Come  tak'  a  seal,  an'  gies  a  shaw 
O*  your  snuff-horn. 

h.  Show  of  hands  :  the  holding  up  the  hand 
above  the  head,  as  a  means  by  which  the  members 
of  an  assembly  indicate  their  vote  or  judgement 
upon  a  proposition. 

1789  SCOTT  in  J.  Haggard  Rep.  Consist.  Crft  (1822)  I.  13 
It  often  happens  that  on  a  shew  of  hands,  the  person  has 
the  majority,  who  on  a  poll  is  lost  in  a  minority.     1837 


SHOW. 

DICKENS  Piekw.  xiii,  There  was  a  show  of  hands ;  the 
Mayor  decided  in  favour  of  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey 
.  .Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire.. demanded  a  poll.  1912  Times 
19  Dec.  18/5  At  each  of  the  meetings  the  scheme  appeared 
to  be  approved  on  a  show  of  hands. 

2.  The  external  aspect  (of  a  person  or  thing). 
Now  rket.  or  poet,  in  this  gen.  sense. 

1555  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  \.  iv.  39  Dyuers  peoples . . 
mpnstruous  and  of  hugly  shewe.     1566  DRANT  Hor.  Sat.  n. 
vii,  I  ij  b,  His  master,  goes  in  sage  attyre  :  that  geues  a 
sober  shue.     1594  WILLOBIE  Aviso,  xlvii,  (Grosarl)  96  Say, 
'twas  her  wit  &  modest  shoe,  That  made  you  like  and  loue 
her  so.    i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ii.  85  But  I  haue  that  Within, 
which  passeth  show ;   These,  but  the  Trappings,  and  the 
Suites  of  woe,     1611    BIULE  Isa.  iii.  9  The  shew  of  their 
countenance  doeth  witnesse  against  them,    a  1781  WATSON 
Philip  III,  in.  (1793)  I.  296  Under  the  simple  show.. of  a 
citizen,   he  concealed   all   the   qualities  of  a  hero.      1799 
WORDSW.   Poems  Sentim.,   Poet's  Epit.   45   The  outward 
shows  of  sky  and  earth.  Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed. 
1840  CARLVI.E  Heroes  iii.  (1841)  136  Men  worship  the  shows 
of  great  men;  the  most  disbelieve  that  there  is  any  reality 
of  great  men  to  worship. 

b.  In  s/iffiv,  in   appearance.      Often   with    the 
idea  that  the  reality  behind  is  different  (cf.  6,  7) : 
In  appearance  only,  ostensibly,  seemingly.     Also 
(rarely)  with  show. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  ii.  §  7  While  hee  was  speaking, 
there  came  a  boy  in  shew  like  a  Merchants  prentice.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xlviii.  §  10  Otherwise  they  are  but  in 
shew  opposite  and  not  in  truth.  IS97  GKRARDE  Herbal  i. 
xxxv.  48  The  small  Flower  de-luce  of  Dal  mat  ia  is  in  shew 
like  to  the  precedent.  1614  GORGES  Lucan  v.  187  With 
shew  the  Vrne  the  lots  decides.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt. 
Eng.  i.  Iviii.  (1739)  108  The  place  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  in 
shew  but  one  Office.  1732  LEDIARD  Sethos  II.  x.  365  She 
had  let  the  council  of  state,  .subsist  in  shew.  1817  JAS. 
MILL  Brit.  India  III.  vi.  i.  51  To  have  two  governing 
bodies ;  the  one  real,  the  other  only  in  show.  1871  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Con-7.  xvii.  (1876]  IV.  54  The  King  by  the  edge_  of 
the  sword  changed  himself  in  all  outward  show  into  a  King 
according  to  the  laws  of  England. 

to.  To  the  show  :  to  outward  view  or  appear- 
ance, as  far  as  appearance  goes.  Obs. 

1556  ROBINSON  Mores  Utopia  i.  (Arb.)  44  This  iustice  is 
more  beautiful  in  apperaunce,  and  more  florishynge  to  the 
shewe,  then  either  juste  or  profitable.     1609  BIBLE  (Douay) 
Isa.  vi.  13  She.  .shal  be  to  the  shew  [Vulg.  in  ostensioncm] 
as  a  terebinth,  and  as  an  oke. 

d.  To  have  (fter,  f carry]  a  (or  the]  show  of: 
to  wear  the  appearance  of;  to  appear  to  be,  appear 
to  partake  of;  to  look  like,  resemble.  arch*  Gt  Obs. 

1581  CAMPION  in  Confer,  in.  (1584)  T  iij,  He  gaue  them 
that  which  had  the  name  of  wine,  and  had  the  shewe  of  it, 
but. .was  not  in  deede  wine.  1581  Act  23  Eliz.  c.  9  §  2 
Which  Coulers..carrye  a  shewe  of  a  good  true  and  per fit  te 
couler  of  woaded  and  mathered  Blacke.  1611  BIBLE  Col.  '\\. 
23  Which  things  haue  in  deed  a  shew  of  wisedome.  1613 
DAY  Festivals  v.  (1615)  124  Even  of  those  that  beare  the 
shew  of  the  purest  Professors  amongst  us.  1625  BACON  Ess., 
Simulation  (Arb.)  510  Simulation  and  Dissimulation,  com- 
monly carry  with  them  a  Shew  of  Fearfulnesse. 

f  e.  For  show :  to  save  appearances,  *  for  the 
look  of  the  thing '.  Obs. 

,i  1700  DRVDEN  Cytnon  $  Iph.  637  The  Kindred  of  the 
Slain  forgive  the  Deed  ;  But  a  short  Exile  must  for  Show 
precede.  « 1715  BURNET  Own.  Time  (1897)  I.  ix.  398  They 
were  not  to  be  surprised,  if  the  Danes  seemed  at  first  to  talk 
high  :  that  was  to  be  done  for  shew;  but  they  would  grow 
calmer  when  they  should  engage. 

f.  Theol.  and  Philos.  Used  occas.  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  *  accident ',  *  phenomenon  ',  '  species  '. 

1560  JEWEL  Serm.  at  Pauls  Cross  C  viij,  The  accidents 
of  the  bread,  (that  is  to  say)  the  whitenes  or  roundenes,  or 
other  sutch  outward  fourmes  or  shewes  of  breade,  as  he  seeth 
with  his  eye.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  i.  §  5-  7  In- 
tentional Species  or  Shews,  propagated  from  the  Objects  to 
our  Senses. 

3.  With  qualifying  word :  A  (fine,  striking,  etc.) 
appearance  ;  an  appearance  which  makes  a  strong 
impression  on  the  beholder.     Usu.  in  phr.  to  make 
(•\bear,  f  yield}  a  (fine,  etc.)  show.    Also  without 
qualification,  a  fine  or  striking  appearance,  im- 
posing display. 

c  1550-80  Robin  Consc.  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  239  Byt  and 
I  Hue  another  yeer,  I  will  haue  a  better  showe ;  I  will  not 
goe  thvs  slvttishly,  I  trowe.  1592  BABINGTON  Notts  Gen. 
vii.  32  b,  About  the  beginning  of  May,  when  all  things 
flourished  and  yeelded  show.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's 
Brit.  (1637)  277  Windesore  beareth  a  goodly  shew.  1686  tr. 
Chardin's  Trav.  Persia  263  And  all  to  make  a  shew  and 
dazle  the  world.  1743  J.  MORRIS  Serm.  ii.  34  They  rather 
affected  to  exercise  those  gifts,  which  make  a  great  shew. 
1840  THACKERAY  Barber  Cox  July,  Their  names  made  a 
famous  show  in  the  bills.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk. 
N.  T.  I.  548  After  Eusebius  they  [i.  e.  Western  quotations] 
make  no  show  in  Greek  theology.  1905  R.  BAGOT  Passport 
xxi.  205  The  furniture,  .made  a  sorry  show  of  comfort  in 
the  huge  rooms. 

t  b.  To  have  some  show  :  to  present  a  specious 
or  plausible  appearance  ;  to  have  weight  with,  or 
commend  itself  to,  others  ;  also,  to  appear  likely, 
'  promise  f  (to  do  something).  Obs. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  xi.  151  b,  At  the  fyrst,  he 
covered  his  mynde  craftely,  that  his  writte  myght  have 
some  shewe  \ut  aliquant  haberet  sfteciem  diploma}.  1574 
WHITGIFT  Def.  Ans*w.  in.  ii.  143  The  places  of  the  44.  of 
Ezechiel  haue  some  shew  in  them.  1606  KNOLLKS  tr. 
Bodin's  Commiu.  i.  v.  34  These  arguments  haue  some  good 
show  to  proue  that  seruitude  is  natural!,  profitable,  and 
honest. 

c.  (Now  only  U.S.  and  Austral.}  An  opportunity 
for  displaying  or  exerting    oneself;    a    chance, 
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'  opening '.     Phr.  to  give  (a  person)  a  show  \  to 
have  or  stand  a  (or  no]  show.     Const,  for,  to  (do 
something) . 
Continuity  of  the  mod.  use  with  that  in  quot.  1579  is  hardly 


Ibid.  62  Where  loue  beareth  sway,  friendship  can  haue  no 
shewe.  1884  Lisbon  (Dakota)  Star  22  Aug.,  He  stood  no 
show  of  securing  the  nomination  for  the  legislature.  1888 

Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  10  Dec.  2/3  Must  we  found  an  O'Brien 
•  .   •  i        '.r    ..         ._  _F  rf-ii,'    i_i i  i 


you  a  show.  1891  N.  GOULD  Double  Event  70  He  thought 
Caloola  had  a  big  show  for  the  Sydney  Derby. 

d.  dial.  Applied  to  the  display  made  by  an 
animal  when  at  its  best ;  e.  g.  the  plumage  of  a 
cock-bird  at  pairing-time,  the  udder  of  a  cow. 

1886  NEWTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  54/2  (Rnff^  The 
cock-bird,  when  out  of  his  nuptial  attire,  or,  to  use  the  fen- 
man's  expression,  when  he  has  not 'his  show  on'.  1886 
Sale-catalogue  in  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  s.v.,  Grand  heifer, 
splendid  show. 

4.  In  generalized  sen.se  :  Ostentatious  display. 
1713  ADDISON  Trial  Count  Tariff  \^  The  Court. .upon 

Examination  found  him  a  True  Spaniard  :  Nothing  but 
Show  and  Beggary.  1817  MAR.  EDCEWORTH  Ormondi,  Sir 
Ulick.  .loved  shew  and  company.  1859  Habits  Gd.  Society 
v.  233  Yet  it  [the  zither]  is  not  calculated  for  large  concerts: 
\ve  Knglish  must  have  noise  and  show. 

f  b.  Of  show  :  suited  for  display  ;  fine,  splendid. 
1573-80  Tn.  M.  To  Rdr.  xi.  in  Barefs  Alv.  A  vj/a  These 
fioures  of  shewe. .Are  here  in  Hiue.  <zi668  LASSELS  Voy 
Italy  (1698)  II.  119  They  shewed  me.  .curious  saddles,  bar- 
ness,  liveries  of  show  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver. 
1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  yourn.  France  II.  169  Wealth  diffused 
makes  all  men  comfortable,  and  leaves  no  man  splendid.. . 
Objects  of  show  are  therefore  unfrequent  in  England. 

c.  For  show  :  for  the  sake  of  mere  appearance 
or  display,  as  opposed  to  utility. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  Aug.  1641  (Haarlem),  A  faire  payre 
of  organs,  which  I  could  not  find  they  made  use  of  in  divine 
service,,  .but  only  for  shewe.  1849  DK.  RUTLAND  in  Croker 
Papers  (1884)  III.  195,  I  apprehend  that  for  night  use  they 
(the  pillows]  were  large,  and  were  replaced  by  small  ones 
for  show  during  the  day.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  vi.  184 
My  father,  .never  would  have  paid  the  cost  of  an  extra 
horse  for  show. 

5.  An  appearance  or  display   (of  something,  a 
quality,  activity,  sentiment,  etc.)  to  which  there  is 
at   least   some  degree   of  reality   to  correspond. 
Chiefly  in  negative  contexts  or   with  a  limiting 
word  (some,  some  little]. 

1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  i.  v.  (1602)  26  It  hath  some  shew  of 
question.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta^s  Hist.  Indies  v. 
xxvii.  408  In  other  things  their  customes  and  ceremonies 
have  some  shew  of  reason.  1668  DRYDEN  Secret  Love  Pref. 
a  i  b,  If  this  with  any  shew  of  reason  may  be  defended. 
1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam.  xii,  Whereupon, 
that  gentleman,  with  some  little  show  of  alarm,  told  her  : 
that  [etc.].  1873  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xviii.  244  When  she 
is  in  the  house,  1  am  treated  with  some  show  of  attention. 
b.  An  indication,  sign  or  token  ^/"something;  a 
trace  or  vestige  of.  Now  only  in  negative  contexts. 

1563  Homilies  II.  Inform,  ii.  Vvvj,  Yet  let  vs  not  be 
scorners.  .for  that  is  the  vttermost  token  &  shewe  of  a  re- 
probate. 1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  III.  394  Here  are  many 
mountaines  that  beare  shewes  of  mettals,  but  they  went  not 
to  see  them.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  tr.  Acosta's  Hist.  Indies 
i.  xxv.  79  These  markes  and  shewes  of  a  deluge.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xv.  (1623)  810  Vexation  of  mind 
and  distemperature  of  body  carried  apparant  shewes  in  his 
face.  1718  HICKES  &  NELSON  Kettlrweli  i.  i.  2  It  fell  into 
Decay,  and  now  hath  no  Shew  of  its  ancient  Grandeur. 
182 1  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xvi,  No  show  or  sign  of  greeting  passed 
between  the  Earls. 

o.  U.S.  and  Austral.  An  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  metal  in  a  mining  ground,  of  oil  in  a 
well,  etc. 

[1600  :  cf.  sb].  1870  CONE  &  JOHNS  Petrolia  144  (Cent.) 
The  depth  to  which  a  well  is  drilled  is.  .regulated,  .some- 
times by  the  show,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  oil  in  the  well. 
1876-7  VENNOR  in  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  304  The  best 
shows  of  the  mineral  [apatite]  occur  on  the  first  part  of  lot 
nineteen. 

d.  An    appearance     or  '  promise  *    of  or  for 
something  that  is  to  come.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  90  The  Indians  comforted  us  with 
the  shews  of  fair  weather.  1768  Ann.  Reg.,  Hist.  Europe 
133/1  The  season  seems  critical  and  the  shew  for  plenty  not 
yet  to  be  relied  upon.  1886  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  s.  v., 
There's  a  fine  sfurw  for  apples— r.  e.  prospect  or  appearance 
of  a  crop. 

6.  An  unreal   or  illusory  appearance  (of  some- 
thing) ;  an  appearance  with  little  or   no  reality 
behind  it. 

J547  Homilies  I.  Good  Wks.  i.  C  ij  b,  They  be  but  shadpwes 
&  shewes  of  liuely  and  good  thynges,  &  not  good  and  Huely 
thynges  in  deede.  1639  N.  N.  tr.  Du  Bosq's  Compl.  Woman. 
I.  8  There  is  a  shew  onely  of  good  in  these  kinde  of  Pam- 
phlets. vjat'Kxnn.Amb.  Step- M other  \.  i.  215  Disdain  those 
shews  of  Danger.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  vii.  227  True  : 
for  it  gives  a  show  of  seeming  health  ;  And  shows  are  good, 
although  there  be  no  substance. 

b.  In  generalized  sense :  Empty  appearance 
without  reality. 

1583  MELBANCKE  PhilotimusC'y  b,  They  scatter  the  meate 
they  haue  in  iheir  mouthes,  while  they  scratch  for  the 
shadowe  which  deludes  them  with  shew.  1856  Miss  YONGE 
Daisy  Chain  xiv.  139  'Ah!'  she  thought,  'if  he  knew  how 
ill  I  behaved  !  It  is  all  show  and  hollowness  with  me  '. 

7.  An   appearance    (of   some    quality,    feeling, 


SHOW. 

activity,  etc.)  assumed  with  more  or  less  intention 
to  deceive ;  a  feigned  or  misleading  appearance  ;  a 
simulation  or  pretence.  Also,  a  half-hearted  or 
inchoate  attempt  or  (  offer'  (of  doing  something). 
Formerly  often  pi. 

c  15*$  TINDALE  Introd.  Ep.  Rom.  a  iij,  Though  their  be. . 
never  so  glorious  an  outewarde  shewe  and  apperance  off 
honeste  lyvynge.  1596  DRAYTON  Leg.  Robt.  Norm.  473  To 
cloath  Treason  in  a  vertuous  show.  1611  BIBLE  Luke  xx., 
47  Which  deuoure  widowes  houses,  and  for  a  shew  [irpo- 
$a<rei]  make  long  prayers.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  iv.  966  111 
suits  it  with  your  shews  of  duteous  zeal,  From  me  the  pur- 
pos'd  voyage  to  conceal.  1827  SCOTT  Highl.  Widow  v, 
Whether  he  purposed  by  a  show  of  resistance,  to  provoke 
them  to  kill  him  on  the  spot.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
ii.  I.  267  [They]  were  heard,  if  not  with  approbation,  yet 
with  the  show  of  acquiescence.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
(1876)  I.  vi.  449  His  refusal  was  cloked  under  a  show  of 
feudal  loyalty.  1885  Vpool  Daily  Post  j  May  5/3  It  was 
in>tructive  to  witness  Mr.  John  Hughes  rise,  and  with  great 
show  of  indignation,  gibe  at  his  leader. 

b.  To  make  (a}  show,  to  assume  an  appearance 
which  is  more  or  less  deceptive ;  to  make  a  pre- 
tence or  feint,  pretend.     Const.  ofy  ~\fort  -\to  with 
inf.;  t  also  with  as  thoughts  //and  clause.   Also, 
to  make  a  half-hearted  beginning  or  attempt  at 
doing  something  ;  const,  ofvt\\h  n.  of  action. 

1559  FECKNAM  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I.  n.  App.  ix.  25 
Every  Booke  made  a  shewe  to  be  set  furthe  accoroinge  to 
the  syncere  Word  of  God.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  340 
Such  as  were  wicked  and  maliciously  mynded,  would  not 
depart,  but  made  a  shewe  as  though  they  would  do  some- 
what. 1611  BIBLE  Gal.  vi.  12  As  many  as  desire  to  make 
a  faire  shew  in  the  flesh.  1635  R.  N.  tr.  Cauuieifs  Hist. 
Eliz.  HI.  268  Whatsoever  he  revealed,  the  Queene  made 
shew  as  if  she  understood  it  all  before.  1640  tr.  Verdere's 
Rom.  of  Rom.  n.  I.  195  Trasiclea.  .perad venture  is  not  so 
much  displeased,  as  she  makes  shew  for.  1653  ^*  COGAN 
tr.  Pinto' s  Trav.  x.  30  They  made  shew  as  though  they 
would  be  gone.  1653  HOLCROFT  Procofius,  Pers.  Wars  I. 
3  The  Ephthalites  made  shew  to  be  much  afTraid.  a  1674 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xi.  §  98  They  made  great  shows  of 
being  mutually  glad  to  see  each  other.  1819  SCOTT  Leg. 
Montrose  xv,  The  Lowland  cavalry  made  a  show  of  charg- 
ing. 1863  DICKENS  Let.  W.  Collins  24  Sept.  in  Pall  Mall 
Gaz.  (1891)  23  Oct.  3/1  Two  little  men,  who  did  nothing, 
made  a  show  of  doing  it  all. 

c.  By  show  ofy  under-  a  show  of:  under  pretence 
or  pretext  of,  by  alleging  as  a  pretext  or  authority. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Judicature  P  i  And  by  Shew  of  [ed.  1612 
by  colour  of]  Antiquitie,  to  introduce  Noueltie.  1681  W. 
ROBERTSON  Phraseol,  Gen.  1119/2  Under  a  shew  of  friend- 
ship, per  simulationem  amicitix. 

IL  concr.  Something  shown  or  presented  to  view. 

8.  A  person  or  tiling  exhibited  or  gazed  at  as  an 
object  of  admiration,  curiosity,  mockery,  or  the 
like.  To  make  a  show  of,  to  exhibit  to  public 
view  ;  to  expose  to  public  contempt. 

1535  COVERDALE  Col.  ii.  15  And  hath  spoyled  rule  and 
power,  and  hath  made  a  shewe  of  them  openly.  1560  DAUS 
tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  x.  136  b,  The  kyng  and  his  two  fel- 
lowes  were  caried  hither  and  thither  vnto  Prynces,  for  a 
shewe  and  mockery.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  viiL  24  Then 
yeeld  thee  Coward,  And  Hue  to  be  the  shew,  and  gaze  o*  th' 
time.  1618  BOLTON  Florus  HI.  iii.  (1636)  170  Theutobocchus, 
..being  apprehended.. was  single  an  whole  shew  himselfe. 
1791 '  G.  GAMBADO'  Ann.  Horsem.x.  (1809)  109,  I  could  have 
sold  my  horse  for  a  hundred  guineas,  as  a  show.  1810 
CKABBE  Borough  ii.  97  That  marble  arch,  our  sexton's  fa- 
vourite show.  18x8  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  xviii,  [Venice]  Per- 
chance even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe,  Than  when  she  was 
a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show.  1842  Murray's  Hand-bk. 
N.  Italy  17/2  The  A  rmeria  Regia . .  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  principal  shows  of  Turin. 

b.  Something   mechanically  contrived   or   put 
together  as  an  object  for  exhibition  or  display. 

1587  MASCALL  Cattle,  Sheep  (1596)  236  Others  set^  vp 
shewes  of  dead  Dogges  heades,  which  is  to  feare  any  wilde 
beast  in  comming  to  the  folde.  1590  E.  WEBBE  Trav.  (Arb.) 
29  In  which  shew  or  Arke  there  was  thirteene  thousand 
seuerall  peeces  of  fire  worke. 

c.  transf.  A  person  whose  appearance  is  likely 
to  attract  notice  for  its  oddity,  etc.;  a  'sight*; 
an  object  of  contemptuous  pity. 

1700  T.  BROWN  Amuscm.  Ser.  <$•  Com.,  Land.  28  That 
Wheezing  Sickly  Shew.,  is  the  Devil's  Broker.  1749  JOHN- 
SON Van.  Hum.  Wishes  318  And  Swift  expires  a  Driv'ler 
and  a  Show. 

f  9.  Something  put  forward  or  exhibited  as  a 
specimen  or  sample.  Qbs* 

JS7a  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedas  Cong.  E.  Ind.  I. 
xxix.  72  b,  With  this  Caruel  he  sent  a  man  of  that  Countrey 
for  a  shew,  by  what  kinde  of  people  the  same  was  inhabited. 
1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  A  iiij,  This 
booke  is  so  little,  that  it  is  but  a  shew,  which  breeds  a  wish 
for  an  ampler  piece. 

10.  gen.  A  sight,  spectacle.  Usually  with  quali- 
fying word. 

1577  HANKER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.,  Euagrius  Schol.  ii.  xut. 
437  This  lamentable  destruction  reached . .  from  Constantmes 
market  vnto  the  market  of  Taurus,  a  pitiefull  shewe  and 
dredfull  to  behold.  1639  ROUSE  Heav.  Univ.  111.  (1702)  24 
So  neither  are  they  presented  to  us  as  bare  sights,  Shews, 


and  Spectacles.  1673-4  GREW  Anat.  Plants  in.  n.  (1682) 
127  In  the  Leaves  of  Pine,  they  [the  Pores]  are  likewise 
through  a  Glass  a  very  Elegant  Show.  171*  ADDISON  Spect. 


No  412  p  6  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or 
pleasing  Show  in  Nature  than  what  appears  in  the  Heavens 
at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Sun.  1806  WORDSW.  Addr. 
Child  27  That  one  upright  twig.  .Studded  with  apples,  a 
beautiful  show  !  1908  [Miss  E.  FOWLER]  Be tw.  Trent  $ 
Anchohne  28  The  golden  Alyssum  grows,  a  beautiful  show 
in  the  spring. 
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b.  dial.  A  picture  or  print  in  a  book. 
^1837  MRS.  PALMER  Dial.  Devon.  Dial.  \.  (1839)  T»  I" 
was  looking  to  zee  if  there  be  any  shows  \footn.  prints  or 
pictures]  in  en.     1901    F.    E.  TAYLOR  Folk-Sp.  S.   Lanes. 
(E.D.D.),  Aw  loike  a  book  wi'  plenty  o'  shows  in  it. 

11.  A  phantasmal  appearance;  an  apparition. 
1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  v.  428  As  I  slept,  me  thought  Great 

lupiter  vpon  his  Eagle  back'd  Appear 'd  to  me,  with  other 
sprightly  shewes  Of  mine  owne  Kindred.  1645  USSHER 
Body  Div.  117  What  mean  you  by  Visions?  Their  appear- 
ing., to  the  mind  and  inward  senses,  either  in  the  night  by 
dreams,  .or  in  the  day  by  some  strange  shows,  as  they  did 
to  the  Prophets,  a  1700  DRYDEN  Flower  ,y  Lea/fa  What 
you  saw,  was  all  a  Fairy  Show. 

12.  A  display  on  a  large  scale  of  objects  for 
public  inspection;  esp.  a  temporary  exhibition  in 
a  particular  place  and  under  special  regulations  of 
objects  (e.  g.  flowers,  cattle,  motor-cars)  arranged 
so  as  to  facilitate  inspection,  comparison  or  pur- 
chase. 

1837  YOUATT  .$',*«•>  317  From  the  ist  to  the  8th  of  June 
the  members  shall  not  show  their  rams,  except  to  one 
another.  They  shall  begin  their  general  show  on  the  8th  of 
Tune.  1840  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  p.  Iviii,  The  show  of 
live-stock  [at  the  Oxford  Meeting]  was  numerous.  1864 
Field  2  July  8/a  Show  of  Horses  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington.  Ibid.  71/3  The  aristocratic  shows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  1913  lllustr.  Land,  Neivs  22  Feb. 
260/1  In  previous  years  the  Aero  Show,  .has  utterly  failed 
to  attract  the  general  public. 

b.    A  display  of  objects    casually  brought  or 
found  together. 

1693  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  vi.  (1723)  295  July,  and 
August,  .exhibit  a  still  different  Shew  of  Vegetables.  1885 
Field  7  Feb.  147/3  1"ne  chief  feature  of  the  day  was  the  fine 
show  of  foxes  at  Gumley. 

13.  A  spectacle  elaborately  prepared  or  arranged 
in  order  to  entertain  a  number  of  spectators  ;  a 
pageant,  masque,  procession,  or  similar  display  on 
a  large  scale. 

Often  used,  esp.  in  //.,  for  the  displays  of  the  theatre  and 
circus  in  ancient  Rome  (sfcctacula,  ludi).  Not  applied  to 
a  regular  dramatic  performance  (but  see  15,  and  cf.  DUMB 
SHOW).  For  Lord  Mayor's  Shffiv  see  LORD  MAYOR  i. 

1561  [see  DUMB  SHOW],  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  i  Too 
bee  prezent  at  any  sheaw  or  spectacl.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L. 
v.  i.  118  The  King  would  haue  mee  present  the  Princesse. . 
with  some  delightfull  ostentation,  or  show,  or  pageant. 
1629  HOBBF.S  Thucyd.  it.  90  All  the  dedicated  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Shewes  and  Games.  1770  LANGHORNE 
Plutarch^  Sylla  (1879)  I.  515/1  A  few  months  after,  he 
presented  the  people  with  a  shew  of  gladiators.  1797 
BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  393  It  is  a  shew,  and 
a  spectacle,  not  a  play,  that  is  exhibited.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  474  It  is  surely  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  shut  out  the  populace  from  a  show  of  which  the  main 
object  is  to  make  an  impression  on  the  populace.  1911 
T.  S.  HOLMES  Orig.  Chr.  Ch.  Gaul  ii.  43  It  was  the  last  day 
of  the  shows. 

b.  In  generalized  sense  :  Pageantry. 
1912  Stage  Year  Bk.  9  Without  stage  show  Shakespeare 
would  not  be  so  popular. 

14.  In  more  trivial  use  :  An  exhibition  of  strange 
objects,  wild  beasts,  dancers,  acrobats,  etc.,  held 
usually  in  a  booth  or  portable  building,  with  a 
small  charge  for  admission.     (A  number  of  these 
are  often  set  up  side  by  side  at  a  fair,  or  within  the 
enclosure  of  a  large  '  exhibition  \    Cf.  SIDE-SHOW.) 

Often  with  defining  word  :  cf.  PEEP-SHOW,  PUPPET-SHOW, 
RAREE-SHOW. 

1760-71  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQnal.  (1792)  IV.  198  All  were 
obliged  to  pay  treble  prices,  on  account  of  the  unprecedented 
novelty  of  the  shew  [a  lion  and  dog  in  one  cage].  1825  HONE 
Every-Day  Bk.  1. 1175  Atkin's  Menagerie.. one  of  the  largest 
shows  in  the  fair.  Ibid.  1185  Another  penny  show:  'The 
Wonderful  Children  on  the  Tight  Rope,  and  Dancing  Horse '. 
1835  DICKENS  Sk.  J30z,  Greenwich  Fair,  The  travelling 
menageries,  or  to  speak  more  intelligibly,  the  '  Wild-beast 
shows  '.  1855  BARSUM  Life  x.  (Low)  252  We  concluded  to 
take  a  tour  through  the  'penny  shows',  the  vans  of  which 
lined  one  side  of  the[race-]course.  x86a'  ARTEMUS  WARD'//M 
Bk.  (1865)  Note  before  title-p.,  At  the  Door  of  the  Tent. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  Show  is  about  to  commence.  1886 
W.  Somerset  Word-Ik.*  Showman  exhibition  of  any  kind  ;  a 
performance,  whether  circus,  wild-beast  show,  wax-work,  or 
theatricals. 

b.  The  booth  or  building  (with  its  contents). 
1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xix,  At  his  heels  went  Thomas 
Codlin,  bearing  the  show  as  usual.  Ibid.*  Short  was.. 
knocking  the  characters  in  the  fury  of  the  combat  against 
the  sides  of  the  show.  1874  T.  FROST  Old  Showmen  aa 
The  practice  of  displaying  in  front  of  the  shows  large 
pictures  of  the  wonderful  feats,  or  curious  natural  objects, 
to  be  seen  within. 

15.  Applied  colloq.  or  jocularly  to  any  kind  of 
public  display ;  e.  g.  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  a 
dramatic  performance  in  a  theatre,  a  fashionable 
ceremony  or  gathering,  a  speech-making,  etc. 

1863  SALA  in  Temtle  Bar  VIII.  278  It  has  been  my  voca- 
tion  to  see  shows.  F irst  nights  of  new  pieces ;  private  views 
of  picture  exhibitions;.. royal  marriages  and  funerals ;.. 
layings  of  first  stones ;  openings  of  railways.  1886  Stage 
Gossip  69  The  theatre  itself  is  invariably  in  slang  parlance, 
alluded  to  as  the  'show'.  1907  H.  WYNDHAM  Flare  cf 
Footlights  viii, '  I  hate  matinees  ,  exclaimed  Miss  Assher- 
ton.  '  Giving  two  shows  in  one  day  quite  tires  me  out '. 

16.  slang  (Jig.  use  of  senses  14,  15).     A  matter 
or  affair,  a  *  concern  '.     Also,  a  body  or  collection 
of  persons.     To  boss  or  run  the  shtrtu  :  to  assume 
chief  management  or  control.     To  give  the  show 
away,  to  blab;  to  betray  the  deficiencies,  preten- 
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tiousness,  etc.  of  an  affair  in  which  a  number  of 
persons  are  concerned. 

1889  Daily  fCews  9  Feb.  6/1  The  U.B.  endeavoured. .to 
control  the  funds  and  operations  of  the  League — to  '  boss 
the  show  ',  as  Sir  Charles  suggested,  making  use  of  a 
familiar  American  expression.  1898  DAVJTT  Life  -V  frogr. 
A  Hstralia  i.  iv.  15  Compared  with  the  working  and  machinery 
at  l  Bay  ley's  Reward1  [a  mine]  the  Ixjrd  Fingall  concern 
appeared  a  very  small  show.  1899  UELASXOV  Nineteen 
Thoits.  Pounds  xxx,  I  didn't  want  to  give  the  show  away. 
1901  Essex  Weekly  Herald  8  Mar.  3/3,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
tried  by  this  court,  because  I  have  never  had  any  pity  from 
this  show. 

III.  Technical  uses. 

17.  Med.  A  sanguino-serous  discharge  from  the 
vagina  prior  to  labour.    Also,  the  first  appearance 
of  a  menstrual  flow.    (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.} 

1753  R.  RUSSELL  Diss.  Sea  Water  385,  I  was  called  to  a 
young  Lady,  who  had  a  Shew  of  the  Menses  at  twelve 
Years  old.  1822-29  Good's  Study  Med.  fed.  3)  V.  40  The 
mucous  fluid,  secreted  in  the  beginning  of  labour.. and 
hence  vulgarly  denominated  show,  or  appearance.  1893 
Brit.  Mcd.  JrnL  30  Sept._ss  A  lady  aged  42  had  never  seen 
any  vaginal  '  show  '  for  thirteen  years. 

18.  Piquet.   (See  quot.  1889.) 

1744  HOYLE  Piquet  \.  6  But  if  on  the  contrary  you  are  to 
be  younger-hand,  and  are  eighty-six  to  fifty  or  sixty,  never 
regard  the  losing  two  or  three  Points  for  the  gaining  of  one, 
because  that  Point  brings  you  within  your  Shew.  1889 
H.  JONES  ('  Cavendish  ')  Piquet  (ed.  6)  1 32  The  Show,  elder 
hand  (when  small  cards  are  counted  in  play),  is  twenty, 
ei^ht ;  younger  hand  is  fourteen.  That  is,  it  is  about  an 
even  chance  the  elder  hand  will  score  twenty-eight  or  more, 
and  that  the  younger  hand  will  score  fourteen  or  more. 

19.  Alining.    A   lambent   blue  flame  appearing 
above  the  ordinary  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp  when 
fire-damp  is  present. 

1851  GREI-:NWELL  Coal-trade  Tertns,  Korthumb.  $  Durh. 
s.  v.  1872  J.  H.  COLLINS  Mining  $  Quarrying  112. 

IV.  attrib.  and  Comb, 

20.  Simple  attrib.  (  —  of  or  belonging  to  a  show 
or  exhibition),  as  show-bench  ^  -keeper ',  -line,  -world. 

1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5329/3  Shew-keepers  of  Wild  Beasts. 
1865  '  C.  BEDE'  Rook's  Card.  190  Much  the  same  sort  of 
thing  existed  in  the  Show  world,  1888  Times  10  Out.  5/5 
Barnaby  [a  bloodhound]  is  better  known  on  the  show 
benches.  1901  Munsey's  Mag.  XXIV.  567^1  Have  you 
been  in  the  show-line  ever  since  you  left  home. 

21.  attrib.  or  quasi-art^,    a.   In  sense   i  charac- 
terized by  show  or  display  ',  '  fitted  for  display  or 
striking  effect ',  '  that  is  made  a  show  or  exhibition 
of*,  *  chosen  or  put  forward  as  a  choice  or  effective 
specimen*.    Of  animals  and  plants :  Bred  or  grown 
for  display  or  for  '  points'. 

1573  G.  HARVEY £*/?#rt&&.  (Camden)  48  As  he  is  marvel- 
ously  given  to  be  popular  for  a  show  matter.  1614  B.  JON- 
SOS  Barth.  Fair\\\.  ii,  A  delicate  show-pig.  1805  MALKIH 
Gil  Bias  v.  i.  P  i  There  is  a  show  article  or  two  for  public 
exhibition.  1819  KEATS  Otho  I.  ii.  167  For,  without  thee,  this 
day  I  might  have  been  A  show-monster  about  the  streets  of 
Prague.  1826  MACAULAY  in  Trevelyan  Life  (1880)  I.  148 
He  [Sydney  Smith]  is  not  one  of  those  show-talkers  who 
reserve  all  their  good  things  for  special  occasions.  1831 
TREI.AWNY  Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  131  My  horse  and  I 
became  a  shew-lion  to  the  sober  natives.  1849  Bent  ley  s 
Misc.  Dec.  583  The  Flaneur  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon 
this  famed  show-stream  of  the  Continent.  1861  HUGHES 
Tom  Brmvn  at  Oxf.  i,  This  quadrangle  is  the  show  part  of 
the  college.  1862  [F.  W.  ROBINSON]  Qwttt  it.  iv,  Owen  was 
the  show- boy  now  when  visitors  came.  1885  [W,  H.  WHITE] 
Mark  Rutherford's  Delif.  i.  (1892)  14  They  evidently  con- 
sidered the  prayer  merely  as  an  elocutionary  show-piece. 
1886  S.  SCOTT  Sheep*f arming  \b-$  So  long  as  the  show  sheep 
pay  their  own  way  they  do  very  well.  1901  Edin.  Rev. 
Oct.  433  That  tendency  to  display,  fostered  by  the  vanity  of 
parents,  which  is  the  hall-mark  of  what  has  been,  in  late 
years,  designated  the  show-child. 

b.  In  sense  *  merely  spectacular1,  *  existing  only 
in  appearance ',  *  pretended ',  '  unreal '. 

a  1734  NORTH  Life  Dudley  North  (1744)  65  marg.  He  had 
a  Shew-Audience  before  the  Grand  Signor.  1819  SHELLEY 
Lett.Pr.  Wks.  1888  II.  285  Hobhouse,  Eustace,  and  For- 
sylh,  will  tell  all  the  shew-knowledge  about  it.  1856  Miss 
YONGE  Daisy  Chain  i.  ix,  It  would  be  hollow,  show -good  ness. 

22.  Special  comb. :  show-bill,  a  bill  or  placard 
announcing   a  show,   public    sale,   etc. ;    show- 
board,  a  sign-board  ;  show-bottle,  a  large  glass 
bottle  containing  coloured  liquid,  to  make  a  show 
in  a  druggist's  window ;  so  show-carboy;  show- 
card, a  card  containing  a  tradesman's  advertisement 
of  goods,  etc. ;  also,  a  card  on  which  patterns  are  ex- 
hibited in  a  shop  ;  show-cart,  a  cart  forming  part 
of  a  travelling  menagerie,  etc. ;  show-case,  a  glass 
case  for  exhibiting  delicate  or  valuable  articles  in  a 
shop  or  museum ;  f  show-cloth,  a  cloth  hung  up  in 
front  of  a  booth  and  painted  with  a  highly-coloured 
representation  of  the  show  within ;   f  show-era 
[OE.  sern  place,  house],  a  show-house  (an  inter- 
pretation of  '  Ephratah    in  Micah  v.  2)  ;  f  show- 
fellow,  a  strolling  player  ;  show-folk,  showmen 
and  others  connected  with  a  show  ;  t  show-hall, 
a  theatre ;  show-shop,  (a)  a  contemptuous  term 
for  a  show  or  exhibition  ;  (£)  a  shop  in  which  an 
attractive  display  is  made,  esp.  of  cheap  goods ; 
t  show-stone,  a  crystal  used  as  a  magic  mirror 
for   gazing  in;  Show-Sunday,  (a']  the   Sunday 
before  the  Oxford  Commemoration,  on  the  evening 
of  which  a  kind  of  University  parade  used  to  be 
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held  in  the  Broad  Walk  of  Christ  Church  ;  (£) 
among  artists,  the  Sunday  before  'scnding-inday'; 
f  show-token,  a  sign,  portent;  f  show-trade,  a 
trade  in  cheap  and  showy  goods  ;  show-window 
(7.S.,  a  shop-window  in  which  goods  are  displayed ; 
show-woman,  a  woman  who  conducts  a  show 

;    (cf.   SHOWMAN),  or  who   is  employed  to  display 

i  goods,  etc.;  f  show-worthy  a.,  ?  deserving  of 
display,  fine  or  splendid  in  appearance ;  show- 
yard,  an  enclosure  in  which  live  stock,  machinery, 

,  and  other  large  objects  are  exhibited  ;  also  attrib. 
See  also  SHOW-HOX,  -GLASS,  -HOUSE,  SHOWMAX, 

!   SHOW-PLACE,  -ROOM. 

1801  STKI-TT  Sports  fy  Past.  m.  vi.  §  23  The  following 
j  "show-bill  [announcing  an  exhibition  of  sword-play].  1837 
,  HAWTHORNE  Twice-told  T.  (1851;  I.  xvi.  248  The  immense 
showbill  of  a  wandering  caravan.  1806  Sporting  Afag. 
XXVII.  42  Lines  painted  on  a  'shewboard  lately  put  up  in 
Barrack-street  in  the  city  of  Norwich.  i86>d/W.  Iniernat. 
Exhib.t  Brit.  II.  No.  5263  Show-boards  of  all  kincK  1848 
Mech.  Mag.  May  454/2  Improvements  in. .  "show-cards. 
1862  Catal.  Internal.  /:>/;//>.,  Brit.  II.  No.  5289  Samples 
of  coloured  labels,  show  cards,  &c.  1817  COLKKIDCK  iHog. 
Lit.  xxiii.  (1907)  II.  181  1'olito's  (late  1'idcock'si  "show- 
carts.  1879  1'ritit.  Tratfcs  Jrnl.  xxvin.  12  Put  up  in  in- 
,  expensive  little  *  show-cases.  1758  H.  WALKJI.E  Let.  to  G. 
\  Montagu  24  Oct.,  I  am  a  little  sorry  that  my  preface,  like 
the  "show-cloth  to  a  sight,  entertained  you  more- than  the 
bears  that  it  invited  you  in  to  see.  1825  HONK  Erery~Day 
Bk.  I.  1172,  I.. examined  the  promising  show-cloths  and 
>  inscriptions  on  each  show,  c  1200  OHMJN  7025  LfTYata 
Litacnebfcj  uss  'Shfewerrne  onn  Ennglissh  spa.'chc.  1756 
Life  E.  i\  Kates  38  Intimate  \vith  a  vagabond  *Shew-fdlow. 
1819  F.  MOORE  (.title)  The  Age  of  Intellect,  or,  clerical 
I  'Shoufplk  and  wonderful  Laylulk.  1856  R.  \V.  PROCTER 
I  Barber's  Shop  xviii.  (1883)  177  Harnum,  whose  book  of  con- 
'  fessions  is  sufficient  tu  make  one  doubt  the  veracity  of  all 
show-folk.  1563  TURNER  Herbal  \\.  51  '1  he  thcues  war 
i  brought  into  the  great  theatre  or  \shi-uhaN  ayayn.  1818 
COBBETT  /W.  Reg.  XXXIII.  431  How  the  fellows  "show- 
shop  would  be  crowded  !  1848  KINGSLKY  Alton  Locke  x, 
'I  he  public  ran  daily  more  and  more  to  the  cheap  show- 
shops.  1850  BicsctY  Shoe  <V  Canoe-  I.  109  Some  of  the  show. 
shops  [of  Montreal]  rival  those  of  London  in  their  plate- glass 
windows,  a  1608  J)KK  Relat.  Spir.  \.  (1659)  6,  I  had. .set 
the  *shew-8tone  with  the  mystery  in  it  on  the  Table.  1693 
I.  MATHER  Cases  Consc.  66  How  often  have  they.. been 
known.,  to  shew  in  a  (Jla^s  or  in  a  Shew-stone  p- r^oiib 
absent?  1854  '  C.  I'KDE'  I'crdant  Green  \\.  xii,  In  the 
evening  they  attended  the  customary  '  *Show  Sunday  ' 
promenade  in  Christ  Church  Broad  Walk.  1886  C.  E. 
PASCOE  Lond.  To-day  xiv.  (ed.  5)  128  '  Show-Sunday  '  is  the 
day  on  which  artists  who  exhibit,  or  hope  to  exhibit,  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  elsewhere,  receive  tht-ir  friends  and 
friends'  friends  at  their  studios.  1535  COVERDALE  Ezek. 
xii.  6  I  haue  made  the  a  *shewtoken  vnto  the  house  of 
Israel.  1597  J.  PAYNE  Roval  Kxch.  Pref.  7  P.einge  suche 
a  shew  token  to  patrons  of  benefices.  1848  KINGSI.KV  Alton 
Locke  x,  Our  young  employer  intended  to  enlarge  his 
establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  business  in 
the  '  "show-trade '.  1880  CABLE  Grandissimes  xlviii,  A 
nameless  fellow  in  the  throng.. dropped  two  bricks  through 
tlie  glass  of  the 'show-window.  1905  WHITMAN  in  tt'estm. 
Gaz,  16  Oct.  4/2  Dr.  Japp's  intellectual  stock-in-trade 
would  have  gone  far  to  fill  up  the  mental  show-window  of 
half  a  dozen  '  popular  '  reputations.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings 
Ser.  n.  Manof  Many  Fr.  \.  181  Ixx>kat..my  Lady  Frances, 
a  *shew-woman— like  Madam  Catharina,  with  watchwork 
under  her  hoop  !  1825  HONE  Everyday  Bk.  1.  1194  It  (the 
head]  looked  sufficiently  terrific,  when  the  lady  show-woman 
put  the  candle  in  at  the  neck.  1898  Daily  A'cw-j  7  May  8/4 
f  he  beautiful  girls  who  are  secured  as  show-women  by  the 
West-end  shops.  1542  UDALL  Erasin.  Apoph.  283  b  nm>g., 
What  triumphe  is  honourable  and  'shewe  woprthie.  1840 
John  Bull  19  July  346/2  Nearly  1,500!.,  it  is  said,  were 
taken  at  the  'Show-yard  in  the  course  of  the  day.  1847 
lltustr.  Lond.  News  10  July  27/2  The  Race-course,  which 
is  set  apart  as  a  show-yard  for  the  exhibition  of  prize-cattle. 
1877  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  533  His  handsome  chestnut  colt 
.  .seems  to  have  a  deal  of  Showyard  mettle  in  him. 

Show,  sb?  Sc.  and  dial.  Also  shoe,  shough, 
shove,  etc.  (see  Eng.  Dial,  Diet.}.  [var.  of 
SHOVE  J0.2]  =  SHOVE  sb? 

1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  459  When  the  flax  is  sufficiently 
watered,  it  feels  soft  to  the  grip,  and  the  harle  parts  easily 
with  the  boon  or  show.  18*7  STEUART  Planter's  G.  (1828) 
494  'Shows',  as  the  refuse  of  a  Flax  mill  is  usually  called, 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  1900  Scotsman  23  Oct.  (E.D.D.), 
The  shows  being  now  removetl,  the  heckling  processfollowed. 

Show  (/<?»)»  V-  1>a-  l-  showed  (J<?«d).  Pa. 
pple.  Bhown  (Jtf«n).  Forms:  a.  i  sc6awian, 
2-3  sceawen,  sheawen,  2-4  sewe(n,  2-6 
shewen,  3  scsewen,  scewen,  seawen,  scheau- 
wen,  (imp.  scheau),  Qrmin  shflBwenn,  3-4 
scheawe(n,  schewi,  -y,  scewi,  esowe,  -i,  -y, 
sceu,  (cheu),  3-5  scheu,  sheu(e,  3-6  achew(e, 
(3-5  -en,  4-5  -yn),  3-8  shewe,  4  sschewe, 
sseawe,  -y,  soewe,  (imp.  scheu)),  5  sheew,  6 
sheaw,  sew(e,  4-  shew.  £.  Chiefly  northern 
and  Sc.  2-4Soawe(n,  3-4Scau,scawin,  shauwe, 
3-6  scaw,  shawe,  schaw(e,  (3-5  -in),  3-7  schau, 
(3-4  .en,  7  aohaue),  5-6  saw(e  (?),  5-7  shau, 
3-  shaw.  7.  3  seowen,  nhowen,  saow,  3-4 
schowi,  4-6  schow(e,  5  schou-  5,  7  echo,  5-7 
showe,  6  sho(e,  sheowe,  6,  9  dial,  shoo,  5- 
show.  Pa.t.  o.  In  regular  forms  i  sc6awede,-ode, 
etc. ;  3-  shewed,  5-  showed ;  also  3  aceaude, 
2-3  sheudo,  3-4  schued,  6  schuyd,  shoyd.  0. 
Strong  forms  Sc.  4-6  soheu,  schew(o,  6  aheu, 
shewe,  6-  (also  Eng.  dial.\  shew  (fw).  Pa. pple, 
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a.  In  regular  forms  I  seseSawod,  etc. ;  4-  shewed, 
5-  showed;  also  5  shued,  -yd.  .8.  Strong  forms 
3  Ormin  shawenn,  3-4  sohauu,  scauu,  scawin, 
4-6  shaweu,  -in,  5-6  sohau-,  schawen,  -in, 
-yn,  6  shaune,  s(c;hawne,  (erron.  sohaw) ; 
4-5  shene  (?),  5-6  s(c)hewin,  6-7  sheweu,  7- 
shewii  ;  6  schowin,  shoun,  6-7  showen, 
showne,  7  sohowne,  7-  shown.  [A  common 
WGer.  weak  verb  :  OE.  sciawian  =  OFris.  skawia, 
sko~Mia,schoia,  skua  (WFris.  skoaije,  skogje,  skouje^, 
OS.  skawon  (MLG.  schowen},  MDu.  scatiwen, 
sfhanwen  (mod. Da.  schoitwen),  OHG.  scauwdu, 
scouwdn  (MHG.  schouwen,  schawen,  mod.G. 
schaucn) :— WGer.  *skauw8jcm,  f.  OTeut.  *skau- 
to  see,  look,  whence  Goth,  skatm-s  beautiful  (see 
SHEE.V  a.) ;  other  alleged  cognates  in  Gothic  are 
spurious.  In  all  the  continental  WGer.  langs.,  as 
in  OE.,  the  verb  means  '  to  look  at ' ;  the  sudden 
change  in  Eng.  (c  1200)  from  this  to  the  causative 
sense  '  to  cause  to  see,  exhibit,  manifest ',  is  difficult 
to  account  for.  (The  existence  of  the  causative 
sense  in  OE.  is  not  really  proved  by  the  rare  dre 
gesceawiaa  to  show  mercy,  griS  scla-vian  to  grant 
a  safe-conduct,  as  these  uses  may  be  explained  as 
developed  from  the  sense  '  to  look  out,  provide '.) 
From  early  ME.  the  verb  has  had  a  strong  con- 
jugation xafter  KNOW  v.,  etc.)  by  the  side  of  the 
original  weak  conjugation ;  in  the  pa.  t.  this 
survives  only  in  dialects;  but  for  the  pa.  pple. 
shown  is  now  the  usual  form  ;  the  older  showed  is 
still  sometimes  used  in  the  perfect  tenses  active 
(chiefly  with  material  object),  but  in  the  passive  it 
is  obs.  exc.  as  a  deliberate  archaism.  The  spelling 
shew,  prevalent  in  the  iSth  c.  and  not  uncommon 
in  the  first  half  of  the  igth  c.,  is  now  obs.  exc.  in 
legal  documents.  It  represents  the  obsolete  pro- 
nunciation (indicated  by  rhymes  like  view,  true 
down  to  c  1700)  normally  descending  from  the  OE. 
scfyw-  with  falling  diphthong.  The  present  pro- 
nunciation, to  which  the  present  spelling  corre- 
sponds, represents  an  OE.  (?  dialectal)  sceaw-  with 
a  rising  diphthong. 

The  O Teut.  root  *skau-  represents  an  Indogermanic  *sqou- 
found  in  Gr.  dvo-rTKo(p)^  one  who  attends  to  sacrifices ', 
a  priest  ;  cognates  without  the  initial  s  are  Skr.  kavi  wise 
man,  Gr.  Kotiv  to  feel,  observe,  L,  cavere  to  take  precautions.] 
1 1.  1.  trans.  To  look  at,  gaze  upon,  behold, 
view;  to  inspect,  review ;  to  reconnoitre,  spy  (a  land, 
etc.) ;  to  look  at  mentally,  consider,  examine ;  to 
'  see ',  read,  find  (in  a  book).  Obs. 

Also  (OE.)  to  look  with  favour  upon,  have  respect  to. 

Beoivulf  132  Sy5t»an  hie  ba;s  laSan  last  sceawedon.  c  1000 
Ags.  Gasp.  Luke  xii.  27  Sceawia^  J>a  lilian  hu  hi  wexaS. 
O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1086,  Se  cyng  ferde  to  Winceastre  &  scea- 
wode  \>&t  madme  hus.  c  1200  ORMIN  7032,  &  sen  &  shae- 
wenn  burrh  innsihht.. All  batt  tatt  erbli}  mann  ma}}  sen 
""Hirrh  clennsedd  sawless  e}he.  c  1205  LAY.  4815  He  scawede 

a  wuodes  &  \OL  wildernes.  f  1300  Harelok  2136  t>e  knithes 
'Uth  of  hem  god  gamen,  Hem  forto  shewe,  and  loken  to. 
t  b.  intr.  To  look  or  gaze  upon.  Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  i^  Ex.  2661  Quiles  he  seweden  him  up-on. 
t  C.  (For)  to  show  used  epexegetically  after  an 
adj.  =  to  look  upon,  to  behold,  to  see.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  601  pe  fax  on  his  faire  hede  was 
ferly  to  schawe.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1550  pat  were  shene 
for  to  shew  &  of  shap  noble. 

II.  To  cause  or  allow  to  be  seen  or  looked  at. 
*  Uses  implying  intentional  action. 

2.  trans.  To  bring  forward  or  display  (an  object) 
in  order  that  it  may  be  looked  at ;  to  expose  or 
exhibit  to  view.  Const,  to  or  dative  of  person. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  292  Hold  hit  [sc.  the  cross]  up  a^ean  J*e 
ueonde  and  scheau  hit  him  witterliche.  £1275  Passion  of 
our  Lord  610  in  O.  E.  Misc.  54  He  schewede  heom  his 
honde  and  so  he  dude  his  fet.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19880  And 

3uen  f>is  wessel  thris  was  scaun,  Again  it  was  til  heuen 
raun.  01400  Minor  Poems  fr.  Venwn  MS.  491  Whon 
he  was  schewed  to  ^e  siht.  1563-83  FOXE  A.  <$•  M.  1398/2 
Sir  John . .  sheweth  the  people  the  empty  chalice.  1656 
COWLEV  Mistress,  Gazers  i,  To  shew  such  stores,  and  nothing 
grant,  Is  to  enrage  and  vex  my_  want.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  V.  210  A  partridge  is  shewn  him,  and  he  is  then 
ordered  to  lie  down.  1833  T.  HOOK  Parsons  Datt.  in.  xii. 
Show  me  your  tongue — let  me  feel  your  pulse.  1888  '  J.  S. 
WINTER'  Bootless  Childr.  i,  Taking  the  pups  indoors. .to 
show  little  niissie. 

f  b.  With  advs.  To  show  forth  :  to  put  forth 
or  bring  out  to  be  seen.  To  show  up :  to  hold  up 
to  view.  Obs. 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  3097  pi  finger  for))  )x>u  schawe.  a  1533 
BERNERS  Huon  Ix.  209,  I  pray  you  shewe  hym  forth  that 
ye  speke  of.  1563-83  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  1938/2  Thirdly,  that 
the  Priest  sheweth  vp  an  Idoll  at  masse. 

C.  refl.  To  present  oneself  to  a  person  or  persons 
in  order  to  be  looked  at.  (Cf.  sense  lo.) 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  71  Ite  et  ostcndite  uos  sacerdoli. 
bus.  .goo  and  shewe3  }iu  ;iuwer  prest.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  250 
Efter  his  ariste,  |>o  he  com  &  scheawede  him.  1340  Ayenb. 
13  He  aros  uram  dya(?e  to  Hue  and  sseawede  him  to  his 
deciples.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  29  Aug.  1695,  The  King 
went  a  progresse  into  the  North,  to  shew  himselfe  to  the 
people  against  the  elections.  1760-2  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  v, 
Yesterday  the  new  king  shewed  himself  to  his  subjects. 
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d.  \Vith  complement  (rarely  face,  and  inf.): 
*To  display  in  a  (specified)  condition  or  with  a 
(specified)   appearance.      Also  reft.      fAlso,   to 
cause  to  appear  or  look  (such  and  such). 

c  «75  Serving  Christ  13  in  O.  E.  Misc.  91  I-seon  vre 
louerd  crist.  .Showen  hts  wunden  so  blodi  to-bleden.  13.. 
Scnyn  Sag,  (W.)  833  And  sschewede  his  child  hoi  and  sound. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvii.  {Vincencius)  73  J?ai  schew  bairn 
fere  starkare  &  glad,  pane  quhen  to  presone  he  J?aim  had. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  (1906)  167  One  ought  not  to 
coynte  her  body  for  to  shewe  it  small  and  better  shapen. 
1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xiir.  xxxiii.  (1886)  282  Then 
..he  would  shew  you  everie  leafe  to  be  painted  with  birds. 
1882  Century  Mag.  I.  589  She  showed  herself  much 
more  lavishly,  .bugled  and  bangled  than  the  Americans, 

e.  To  hold  up  or  place  (a  light)  where  it  can  be 
seen  (as  a  signal,  to  point  out  the  way  in  the  dark, 
etc.)-     Also  _/?£•. 

13..  Cursor  M.  18196  (Gott.)  And  bu  bairn  scheus  sua 
selcuth  light?  a  1533  BERNERS  Hiton  Ixi. 212,  I  pray  you., 
make  no  fyer,  nor  shewe  no  lyght.  1567  Gude  <$•  Godtie  B. 
(S.T.S.)  173  Schawand  till  vs  thy  perfite  lycht.  1831  SCOTT 
Ct.  Robt.  xxiii,  The  Prince  of  Otranto  had  orders  to  show 
certain  lights.. so  as  to  indicate  danger.  1838  DICKENS 
O.  Tivist  xliv,  'Light  him  down'  said  Sikes, . . 'show  him 
alight'.  1895  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXIII.  623/1  Neither 
did  Judges,  .stand  by  the  line  and  show  a  light,  as  it  was 
his  duty  to  do. 

f.  To  exhibit   (a  sign,   token),    lit.    and  fig. 
Hence,  in  Biblical  language,  to  exhibit  (a 'sign' 
or  marvel),  to  work  (a  miracle) ;  but  cf.  sense  3. 
f  Also,  to  make  (a  dream  or  vision)  appear  to  a 
person. 

c  1200  ORMIN*  15586  Whatt  takenn  shaewesst  tu  till  uss 
patt  dost  tuss  bise  dedess?  [Cf.  John  ii.  18].  (11225  £*£• 
Kath.  1573  pe  cwen..cleopede  to  hire  Porphire,..&  seide 
him  a  sweuen  pet  hire  wes  ischawet.  c  1330  K.  BRUNNE 
Chron,  \Vace  (Rolls,)  1349  On  fele  maners  scho  scheweid 
hem  syngne.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11791  Two  meruellis  on 
mold  maynly  were  shewid.  a  1533  BERNERS  Huon  Ixxxi. 
246,  I  h.iue  sayd  nothynge  but  he  shal  shew  tokens  that  my 
sayenge  is  trewe.  1526  TINDALE  Mark  xiii.  22  For  fake 
christes  shall  aryse..And  shall  shewe  [Stotroutri]  myracles 
and  wonders.  1526  —  Acts  vii.  36  Snewynge  [Trotijaas] 
wonders  and  signes  in  Egipte.  1535  COVERDALE  Neh.  ix. 
ip  And  hast . .  shewed  tokens  and  wonders!  1611  And  shewedst 
signes  and  wonders]  vpon  Pharao. 

g.  To  display  (goods,  wares,  for  sale  or  in  an 
exhibition). 

1340  Ayenb.  44  pe  vifte  manere  is,  ober  \>\ng  zelle  banne 
me  neb  y-sseawed  beuore.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  1581  There 
were  stallis  by  the  strete.  .Werkmen  into  won,  and  baire 
wares  shewe.  1517  Star  Chamber  Cases  (SeldenSoc.)  II.  120 
For  his  licens  there  to  shewe  his  seid  heryng  &  sparlyng  to 
sell.  1884  Stationers'  <$•  Booksellers'  Jrnl.  3/1  A  goodly 
quantity  of  soft  and  silky  curl-papers,  neatly  shown.  Mod. 
Advt.,  Messrs.  A.  B.  are  showing  to-day  a  large  stock  of  new 
fancy  goods. 

hu  To  display,  hang  out,  unfurl  (a  banner, 
ensign,  etc.)  f  Also  with  out,  up. 

c  1470  Gol.  $  Ga-M.  474  Ilka  souerane  his  ensenye  she  win 
has  thair,  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  108 
The  kings  bluddie  sark  vp  tha  schawe  for  thair  ansin^ie. 
1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  I.  i.  157,  I  must  show  put  a  Flag  and 
slgne  of  Loue.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <$•  P.  36  The 
Colours  the  Fort  shewed  us,  was  St.  George's  Flag.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  x,  The  chase  then  shewed  Hamburgh  colours, 
and  returned  the  fire. 

i.  To  exhibit  (a  spectacle,  some  interesting 
object)  for  the  amusement  of  the  public  ;  to  make 
a  show  of;  t  Also  (cf.  sense  3),  to  perform  (a 
stage-play,  tricks,  etc.). 

la  1500  Mankind  78  in  Macro  Plays  4  Xall  I  breke  my 
neke  to  schow  yow  sporte?  1574  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q. 
Eliz.  (1908)  238  My  Lord  Chamberlens  players  did  show 
the  history  Phedrastus.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Kenelworth  CastU 
Wks.  1910  II.  95  At  which  time  there  wer  fireworks  shewed 
upon  the  water.  1619  in  W.  Kelly  Notices  illustr.  Drama 
(1865)  254  Item,  given  to  the  Playors  that  shewed  Etalion 
Motion  x>.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  392 
This  Calenter.. diverted  us  in  our  way,  by.  .shewing  tricks 
with  a  half-pike.  1701  EVELYN  Diary  Apr.,  A  Dutch  boy. . 
was  carried  about  by  his  parents  to  shewe.  1726  SWIFT 
Gulliver  n.  ii,  I  was  shown  ten  times  a-day,  to  the  wonder 
and  satisfaction  of  all  people.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop 
xvi,  '  Good  ! '  said  the  old  man,  venturing  to  touch  one  of 
the  puppets, . . '  Are  you  going  to  shew  'em  to-night  ? '  1862 
*  ARTEMUS  WARD'  His  Bk.  (1865)  28,  I  showed  my  show  in 
Uticky. 

j.  To  exhibit  threateningly.  Hence  jocularly, 
to  make  the  slightest  possible  application  ot 

1833  Reg.  fnstr.  Cavalry  i.  75  Great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  [press  the  horse  too  suddenly  up  to  the  snaffle  by 
showing  the  whip.  1839  HOOD  Lost  Heird-j  As  for  hair, 
tho'  it's  red  it's  the  most  nicest  hair  when  I've  time  to  just 
show  it  the  comb. 

k.  To  show  one's  hand :  to  display  one's  cards 
face  upwards;  Jig.  to  allow  one's  plans  or  inten- 
tions to  be  known. 

1879  MEREDITH  Egoist  xxxvi,  Her  intrepid  lead  had  shown 
her  hand  to  the  colonel.  1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  Jess  xiii, 
What  are  you  driving  at,  Frank  Muller?  You  don't  show 
me  your  hand  like  this  for  nothing.  1895  Bookman  Oct. 
23/1  He  was  perilously  near  showing  his  whole  hand  to  the 
other  side. 

t  3.  To  perform  openly  (a  deed,  feat,  exploit)  ; 
to  put  in  overt  act  (something  declared  or  purposed). 

1382  WYCLIF  John  x.  32,  I  haue  schewid  to  }ou  manye 
goode  werkis  of  my  fadir.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  iv.  viii. 
(1883)  184  That  thou  darst  not  doo  and  shewe  that  thou 
saist,  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  22  Ifthouwylt 
correcte  eny  man  shewe  it  not  by  vyolence.  1581  A.  HALL 
Iliad  v.  91  Wherefore  some  worthy  deede  of  Armes,  it  you 
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behooues  to  shoe.  1737  WHISTON  Josephus,  Hist.  i.  iv.  §  5 
Alexander's  mercenaries  shewed  the  greatest  exploits,  both 
in  soul  and  body. 

4.  To  produce  or  submit  for  inspection  (some- 
thing in  one's  possession),  a.  To  produce  (a  legal 
document,  etc.)  for  official  inspection;  to  exhibit 
(something)  in  proof  that  one  possesses  it. 

a  1325  MS.  Rawl.  B.  520  If.  64  pe  desturbour  sal  aperen  bi 
fore  Justises  ant  sewen  his  chart  re.  14*6  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  106, 
I  neuer  relesed  ne  made  dede  except  oon  shued  afore  all  the 
seyd  wurthy  men.  1509  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.) 
I.  199  They  desire  that  the  seid  abbot  may  schow  his 
charterys  &  Evidence.  1617  MOKYSON  /I in.  i.  68  Wee  rode 
a  mile.,  to  the  village  Treviso,  where  the  Dutchmen  shewed 
a  pasport.  1662  in  Extr.  St.  Papers  rel.  Friends  (1911) 
Ser.  ii.  145  Hugh  Tickell  hauing  the  letter  shown  beleiues 
it  to  be  the  hand  of  John  Dixon.  1866  Chamb.  Encycl. 
VII  I.  91/1  (Railways)  A  call  by  the  guard  to  '  shew  tickets ' 
previous  to  starting. 

b.  To  have  (something)  to  show  for  (one's 
labour,  expenditure,  etc.)  :  to  be  able  to  exhibit  as 
a  result. 

1727  GAY  Begg.  Op.  i.  vii,  I  have  this  watch  and  other 
visible  marks  of  his  favour  to  show  for  it.  1826  SCOTT  Jrnl. 
6  Sept.,  Here  is  a  fine  spate  of  work — a  day  diddled  away, 
and  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

f  c.  To  produce  for  inspection  with  a  view  to 
military  service  ;  to  muster.  In  Cock  fighting •,  to 
make  an  array  of  (cocks)  on  either  side.  Obs. 

1655  FULLKR  Ch,  Hist,  VIII.  39  The  Queen  priviledged 
them  from  shewing  their  Horses  with  the  Laytie  ;  yet  so  as 
they  should  muster  them  up  for  the  defence  of  the  Land 
under  Captains  of  their  own  choosing.  1716  Lend.  Gaz. 
No.  5436/4  There  will,  .be  31  Cocks  shewed  of  a  side.  1730 
CHESY  Hist.  List  Horse-matches^  etc.  167  Mr.  Ruston 
fought  Mr.  Newton  showing  21  Cocks  aside  for  2  Guineas 
a  Battle, 

d.  Jig.  (Often  of  things  quasi-personified).     To 
(be  able  to)  present  to  (physical  or  mental)  view. 

1611  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy  623  (Malone  Soc.)  The 
only  enemye  that  my  life  can  showe  me.  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  21  Nov.  1679,  Such  an  hospitable  costume  and 
splendid  magistrature  dos  no  city  in  the  world  shew.  1705 
ADDISON  Italy ^  Monaco  13  Perhaps  there  is  no  House  in 
Europe  that  can  show  a  longer  Line  of  Heroes.  1802 
WORDSW.  Misc.  Sonn.t  Composed  upon  Westm.  Bridge, 
Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair.  1805-6  GARY 
Dante's  Inf.  xxix.  119  Sure  not  France  herself  Can  show  a 
tribe  so  frivolous  and  vain.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Land.  To- 
day xxxi.  (ed.  3)  288  White's  can  show  a  record  of  more 
than  a  century. 

e.  To  show  up :  To  hand  up  (a  school-exercise, 
|    etc.)  for  inspection  by  a  teacher  or  examiner. 

1803 /Yc  A>V  No.  14  (1806)  II.  247  Shewing  up  our  exercises 
i    to  the  Assistant  of  the  form.     1912  MARG.  F.   MOORE  Two 
Sel.  Bibliogr.  Pref.  16  Students  are  encouraged  to  show  up 
exercises  in  the  transcription  and  extension  of  facsimiles. 

f  5.  To  bring  or  put  forward  for  some  purpose 
or  use ;  to  present  (an  object)  to  a  person  in  order 
that  he  may  take  it  or  use  it.  To  show  water  \  to 
produce  a  fee.  Obs. 

111300   A'.   Horn   1461    Harpe   he    gan    scbewe.    01300 

Cursor  M.  12405  To  me  bou  scau  f>ar-of  J>e  tan  ende  for  to 

drau  And  bou  ^e  tofcmr.    a  1375   'Joseph  Arim.  587  Scheuj 

me  myn  hache,  and  I  schal  note  hit  to-day,    c  1450  Mirk's 

Festial  90  pen  sayde  Crist :  '  Schew  me  ^y  bond  ' ;  and  toke 

'    hur  bond,  and  put  hit  ynto  hys  syde.    1632  MASSINGER  Maid 

i    of  Honour  i.  i,  If  you  have  a  suite,  shew  water,  I  am  blinde 

else. 

t  b.  To  fire  (a  broadside).     Const,  to.  Obs. 
1624  MASSINGER  Renegado  v.  viii,  ^As  a  farewell  they 
shewed  a  broad  side  to  vs. 

f  c.  Naut.  To  show  canvas  :  to  spread  sail  to 
the  wind. 

1874  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  iv.  57.  12  [denotes] 
Hurricane  To  which  she  could  show  No  canvas. 

6.  To  let  (a  person)  read  or  examine  (a  book, 
writing) ;  to  bring  (it)  to  his  notice. 

1677  H.  SAVILE  in  izth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v. 
43  The  Grantham  verses  you  sent  me  I  shewd  Sir  Robert 
Carr,  and  asked  him  if  he  made  them.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  xlv,  I  showed  Lord  Steyne  your  pamphlet  on 
Malt.  1855  BROWNING  Gratnni.  Funeral  48  '  What's  in  the 
scroll ',  quoth  he,  '  thou  keepest  furled  ?  Shew  me  their 
shaping,  Theirs,  who  most  studied  man,  the  bard  and  sage. 

7.  To  represent  in  sculpture  or  graphic  art. 
1660  BLOOMS  Archit.  Cj,  10  parts,  shewed  on  the  right 

side.  1700  T.  BROWN  Amusem.  Ser.  «y  Com.  105  This 
Picture  does  not  shew  them  to  Advantage.  1854  in  Orr's 
Circ.  Sci.t  Org.  Nat.  I.  254  The  saltaiorial  modification  of 
the.. skeleton  is  here  shewn  in  that  of  ..Macropns  e!egans. 
1904  R.  C.  JEBB  Bacchylides  (Proc.  Brit.  Acad.j  6  Here  is 
the  ship.. but  the  painter  could  not  also  show  us  Minos 
throwing  the  ring,  or  Theseus  diving.  1905  L.  WHIBLEY 
Companion  Grk.  Studies  iy.  §  3.  247  The  western  frieze 
shows  the  horsemen  preparing. 

8.  To  display  deliberately  or  ostentatiously  in 
order  to  attract  notice  or  win  admiration. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  o/Folys  (1874)  I.  221  Or  to  be  sene, 
and  to  showe  his  gardyd  cote.  1693  Humours  Town  114 
A  Throng  of  Fools,  of  both  Sexes,  walking  up  and  down  to 
shew  their  new  Cloaths,  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fairx\mt 
She  curled  her  hair  and  showed  her  shoulders  at  him,  as 
much  as  to  say,  Did  ye  ever  see  such  jet  ringlets  and  such  a 
complexion?  1833  KINCSLEY  Hypatia  v,  Taking  care  to 
show  the  most  lovely  white  heel  and  ankle. 

b.   To  show  off:  to  display  ostentatiously. 

1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  Christmas  Day,  He  turned 
over  the  leaves.,  with  something  of  a  flourish;  possibly  to 
show  off  an  enormous  seal-ring.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an. 
Fair  1,  To  show  off  before  them  his  new  wealth  and  splen- 
dour. 1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  192  An  opportunity  for 
an  author  lo  show  off  his  powers  of  writing. 
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**  Uses  in  which  the  being  seen  is  an  unintended 
or  incidental  result. 

9.  To  allow  (a  part  of  the  body)  to  be  seen. 

a.  71?  show  one's  head%  face,  etc. :  to  allow  one- 
self to  be  seen,  make  an  appearance.     Also  jocu- 
larly to  show  one's  nose. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  90  Scheau  bi  neb  to  me.  a  1225  Leg. 
Kath.  915  He..schawde  us  his  nebscheft  &  weolc..bimong 
worldliche  men.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiii.  2  As  sung 
Awrora.  .In  orient  schew  hir  visage  paile.  1551  T.  WILSON 
Logic  (1580)  49  This  manne.. durst  not  once  for  his  life 
shewe  his  hedde.  1635  Long  Meg  of  Westminster  xviii. 
(1816)  30  He  was  ashamed  to  shew  his  face  in  the  streetes. 
1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  \\.  clx,  No  Weed  presum'd  to 
shew  its  roiiish  face  On  this  fair  stage.  1746  FKANCIS  tr. 
Hor,t  Sat.  n.  vii.  18  Where  a  clean  slave  would  blush  to 
show  his  face.  1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diaui.  x, 
My  aunt  had  *o  frightened  him,  that  he  never  once  showed 
his  nose  in  the  place  all  the  time  we  lived  there.  1843 
CARLYLE  Past  fy  Pr.  n.  x,  Jew  and  Christian  creditors, 
pouncing  on  him ..  wherever  he  showed  face.  1888  '  J.  S. 
WINTER  '  Kootle's  Childr.  vii,  Let  him  show  his  ugly  mug 
anywhere  hereabouts,  and  I'll  grease  all  the  steps  that  he 
may  break  'is  neck. 

t  b.  To  display  (a  countenance,  looks,  etc.)  of 
a  specified  sort.  To  show  a  red  pair  of  cheeks  : 
to  blush.  To  show  tears  :  to  weep.  Obs. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  2098  In  what  disees  fat  he 
war  stadd  He  shewed  ay  countenance  gladd.  c  1470  HENKY 
Wallace  vi.  57  Fortoune  him  schawit  hyr  fygowrt  doubill 
face.  1542  UDALL-£><*J;«.  Afioph.  243  Caesar  shewed  a  redde 
paire  of  chekes.  1553  T.  WILSON  Kltet.  (1580)  17  Fewe.. 
spake  of  these  two  gentlemen,  but  the!  shewed  teares. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicltotay's  Voy.  \.  vii,  I  alwates 
shewed  an  assured  countenance.  1590  GREENE  AVzvr  too 
late  n.  (1600)  03,  She  shewes  thee  kmde  lookes. 

c.  To  show  ^a  person)  one's  heels,  a  clean  or  fair 
pair  of  heels  \  to  flee  (from  him).    (Cf.  F.  montrer 
les  talons.)     Also  transf.  of  a  ship.    Similarly  f/0 
show  (a  person)  the  back,  etc. 

To  show  (one)  the  cold  shoulder  \  see  COLD  SHOULDER  sb. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  928  Philip..  Braid  is  on  his  blonke 
toward  be  bur^e  &  bairn  £e  bak  shewis.  15*3  [see  HEEL  J/'.1 
3  c].  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  n.  vii.  (1867)  64  Except  hir 
maide  shewe  a  fayre  paire  of  heeles.  1595  Hasleton's  Trav. 
in  Arb.  Garner  VIII.  394  Shewing  them  a  clean  pair  of 
heels,  [I]  took  my  way  over  the  mountains.  1675  machia* 
veltfs  Prince  (1883)  256  He  should.. show  them  a  light  pair 
of  heels.  1863  SPEKE  Sourc&  Nile  xii.  334  Her  majesty., 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  showing  her  broad  stern  to  the  com- 
pany, walked  straight  away.  1887  FLOR.  MARRYAT  Driven 
to  Bay  xi,  She.  .would  have  held  her  own  with  most  ships, 
and  shown  her  heels  to  not  a  few. 

d.  To  show  the  cloven  foot  (hoof) :  to  betray 
something  diabolic  or  sinister  in  one's  character 
or  motives. 

1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam.  x,  It  was  especially 
about  my  wife's  fortune  that  Mr.  B.  showed  his  cloven  foot. 
1885  [see  HOOF  sb.  i  b].  1896  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Mar.  399 
Mrs.  Mac  showed  me  the  cloven  foot  just  now. 

e.  To  S/UKV  foot :  ?  to  get  ready^jr.      U.S. 
1825  J.   NEAL   Bro.  Jonathan  I.   269  Carter,  .began  to 

1  show  foot '  for  another,  and  more  active  demonstration. 

10.  refi.  To  appear,  make  an  appearance,  allow 
oneself  to  be  seen.     Cf.  2  c. 

a  ijp&Cursor  Af.  17039  par  scheud  he  him  for  mlghti  godd. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3429  Bathe  Besan  &  Anabras.. 
baldly  bam  shawis.  la  >55o  Freiris  of  Berwik  529  in  Dun* 
bar's  Poems  302  And  vnto  ws  thow  schaw  the  oppin  lie.  1589 
BIGCF.S  Summarie  Drake's  W.  Ind.  Voy.  37  Our  men . . 
seeing  no  man  of  the  Spaniards  to  shew  them  selues,  aboorded 
the  Spanish  barkes.  1834  Miss  L.  M.  HAWKINS  Mem.  II. 
197  note,  The  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  has  only  to  show 
himself  to  be  adored.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  240  They.. 
climb'd  upon  a  fair  and  even  ridge,  And  show'd  themselves 
against  the  sky. 

b.  Of  a  thing:  To  be  or  become  visible. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  u.  xl.  198  The  flowers  of  these  strange 
plantes  doo  shewe  them  selues  commonly  in  June.  1856 
Miss  WARNER  Hills  Shatemuc  iv,  Here  and  there.. the 
lighter  green  of  an  oak  showed  itself. 

11.  a.  Of  plants,  the  seasons,   etc. :    To  bring 
forth  to  view,  display  (fruit,  flower,  etc.). 

c  \yytArtk.  «t  Merl.  1711  Floures  schewen  her  borioun. 
Ibid.  8657  Mirie  is  June,  bat  schewej*  flour.  1820  Trans. 
Hortic.  Soc.  (1822)  IV.  393  The  suckers  of  inferior  strength 
will  not  shew  fruit  in  the  same  season.  1842  Lou DON 
Suburban  Hort.  674  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  shown  the 
third  leaf. 

b.  Of  animals  or  plants  :  To  display  (their 
colours,  beauties,  etc.). 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  406  Part,  .sporting  with  quick 
glance  Show  to  the  Sun  their  wav'd  coats  dropt  with  Gold. 
1741  GRAY  Spring  29  Some  shew  their  gayfy.gilded  trim 
Quick-glancing  to  the  sun.  1788  PICKEN  Poems  55  How 
fine  to  range  owre  meadows  wide,  Whan  flowers  their  charms 
are  shawan  1 

C.  Of  a  luminous  body  :  To  display  (its  light). 

14. .  LVDG.  in  Pol.  Rel.  <y  L.  Pocws  (1903)  73  Charbunclys, 
rubeys..Shew  in  derknes  lyght.  1544  BETHAM  Precepts 
H'ar  i.  cci.  I  vij  b,  The  lyghte,  and  also. .the  false  vmbrage 
whych  the  Moone  doth  shewe  fourthe.  1752  YOUNG  Brothers 
I.  i,  Like  a  bold  star,  that  shews  its  fires  by  day.  1818  SCOTT 
Br.  Lamm.  xxxv.  The  sun.. showed  its  broad  disk  above 
the  eastern  sea. 

12.  Of  a  thing:  To  be  the  means  of  displaying, 
revealing  to  sight,  or  allowing  to  be  seen  ;  to  serve 
to  exhibit  or  indicate. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  x.  iv.  (1495)  375  In  shew- 
ynge  of  himself  fyre  sheweth  other  thynges  that  ben 
presente.  1614  GORGES  Lucan  ix.  386  Thy  sight  the  North- 
starre  vndergoes,  And  Vrsa  Maior  to  thee  showes.  1700 
UI-RNS  Twno'  Shanttr  126  Coffins  stood  round,  like  opeu 
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presses,  That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses.  1859 
Habits  Gfi.  Society  iv.  169  Very  short  petticoats,  only  not 
showing  the  knees.  1897  MAX  PEMBERTON  Queen  of  Jesters 
iil.  104  For  one  short  instant  a  window  showed  him  the  city. 

b.  To  show  off,  out  :  to  display  in  relief  or  by 
contrast ;  to  set  off,  enhance  in  appearance,  rare. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  470  For,  as  bei  seyen,  ber  staat 
wolde  ptrische  but  $if  siche  richesse  she  wide  it  out,  1611 
SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  v.  Hi,  21,  I  like  your  silence,  it  the  more 
shewes-off  Your  wonder.  1874  H.  H.  COLE  Cattil.  Ind.  Art 
S.  Kens.  31  us,  230  The  very  roughness  of  the  embroidery .. 
shows  out  the  intention  of  the  design. 

c.  To  be  in  such  a  state  or  position  as  to  allow 
(something)  to  be  seen.     To  show  up  (rare) :  to 
expose   (something  underneath).      7o  show  day- 
light :  to  have  holes  or  openings  through  which 
light  can  be  seen. 

1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair  xx,  His  coat. .was  white  at 
the  seams,  and  his  buttons  showed  the  copper.  1850  Habits 
Gtt.  Society  v.  199  The  man  who  '  shows  daylight  '  between 
himself  and  his  saddle  is  a  bad  rider.  1871  Chanib.  Jrnl. 
28  Jan.  49  While  it  [the  material]  is  equally  suitable  fur 
tropical  wear,  it  does  not  show  the  traces  of  soil  so  soon. 
1874  H.  H.  COLE  Catal.  hid.  Art  S.  A'cns.  Mus.  App.  289 
Then  cutting  out  certain  paris  of  the  pattern  which  showed 
up  the  copper  as  a  ground.  Mod.  This  colour  shows  the 
dirt  more  than  the  other. 

13.  To  have   visibly  (some  external  feature  or 
mark);   to  have  (a  part  of  itself)  in  a  position  ex- 
posed to  view. 

a  1585  PoLWART  Flyting  w.  Montgonttrit  570  His  shaven 
shoulders  shawes  the  marks,  no  dout,  Of  teugh  tarladders. 
1611  COTGR.,  Perpins .  .stones  made  iust  as  thickc  as  a  wall, 
and  shewing  their  smoothed  ends  on  either  side  thereof. 
a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  Sept  1646,  The  Alps,  .shewing  their 
aspiring  tops.  1822  J.  PARKINSON-  Ontl.  Oryctol,  227  This 
shell,  though  round,  shows  five  angles.  1883  I'ESAST 
Captains'  ROOM  ii,  Her  planks  show  signs  of  age.  1890 
Goltifields  of  Victoria  iS  This  run  of  stone,  .shows  payable 
gold.  1907  J.  A.  HODGES  Elem.  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  101  Some- 
times bromide  prints,  .show  stains. 

b.  Of  a  list,  record,  a  recording  instrument :  To 
be  found  on  inspection  to  indicate. 

1866  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnls.  (1874)  I.  162  The  barometers 
had  shown  no  difference  of  level  from  about  1800  feet  above 
the  sea.  1883  Stubbs'  Merc.  GHZ.  8  Nov.  982/2  Grey  shirtings 
show  a  falling-off  of  over  90,000  yards.  1910  '  MARK  KUIHF.K- 
FORD  '  Pages  fr.  Jrnl.  (ed.  2)  325  His  watch  showed  7  30  p.m. 
Mod.  The  thermometer  showed  ten  degrees  below  zero. 

III.  To  guide  another  person's  sight  to  (an 
object). 

14.  To  enable  a  person  to  discover  or  identify  (a 
visible  object)  by  pointing  to  it,  or  by  conducting 
him  to  a  place  where  it  can  be   seen.     Also,  to 
direct  a  person's  observation  to  the  various  parts 
or  features  of  (a  country,  town,  building,  or  any 
complex  object),     t  To  show  with  one  $  finger  (  = 
L.  monstrare  digito]  :  to  point  to. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  41  Seodoan  he  him  sceaude  an  ouen 
on  burninde  fure.  a  1300  Cursor  AT.  12979  pat  warlau . .  bar 
him  forth.  .Apon  be  heist  fellhefaand,  Andbarehescaudhim 
be  land.  1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dind.  59  panne  bei  caire  wij>  he 
king  hur  cauus  to  schewe.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls) 
V.  289  His  buriel  is  31!  i-schewed  in  be  est  side  of  Kent. 
c  1450  Merlin,  xxi.  371  Nascien..seide  '..to,  hym  yonde. .', 
and  shewde  hym  with  his  fynger.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law 
A  rms  (S.  T,S.)  10  Quhen  he  schewe  with  his  fy ngir  the  sone 
of  God  in  figure  of  a  lambe.  1569  UNDERDOWSE  Hcliodorus 
vii.  94  b,  Therefore  folowe  this  woman  (shewing  themCibe!e>. 
1581  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  i.  vii. 
18  b,  The  Pilot . .  did  then  foorthwith  shew  them  the  water. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  F,  iv.  ii.  ii,  I  pray  you  shew  my  youth 
old  Shylockes  house.  163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  i.  24  They 
shew  me  the  Crub  or  Stall  where  he  was  borne.  1705 
ADDISON  Italy,  Krescia  60  A  Stranger  is  always  shown  the 
Tomb  of  Pope  Lucius.  11734  R.  NORTH  Autobiog.  Lives 
1890  III.  171  I  walked  them  all  over  the  house  to  shew  the 
rooms  and  buildings.  1781  COWPER  Hope  221  Conscience. . 
Shows,  with  a  pointing  finger..  A  pale  procession  of  past  sin- 
ful  joys.  1814  SCOTT  Diary  19  Aug.  in  Lock&art  (I9yf)  III. 
vi.  217  Mr.  Anderson  showed  me  the  spot  where  the  Nor- 
wegian monarch,  Haco,  moored  his  fleet.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  xxxix,  I  can  show  you  her  room,  Mum,  and  the 
press  in  the  housekeeper's  room. 

b.  fig. 

1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  ii,  The  adage  '  Shew  me  the  man, 
and  I  will  shew  you  the  law  ',  became  as  prevalent  as  it  was 
scandalous.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxviii,  Show  me  a 
cavalry  chief  like  him  now  that  Murat  is  gone,  a  1869 
M.  ARNOLD  Urania  v,  Yet  show  her  once,  ye  heavenly 
Powers,  One  of  some  worthier  race  than  ours  ! 

C.  With  mixture  of  sense  (cf.  22  c)  :  To  point 
out  or  indicate  a  place  where  (etc.). 

c  1450  Merlin  XXL  371  We  praye  yow  that  ye  will  vs  shewen 
where  he  is  that  we  may  hym  knowen.  174*  GRAY  Eton  58 
Ah,  shew  them  where  in  ambush  stand  To  seize  their  prey 
the  murth'rous  band  !  1877  TALMACE  Serm.  337  God  shows 
them  where  to  fall. 

15.  To  show  (one)  the  ivay :  to  guide  a  person  in 
a  required  direction,  by  leading  or  accompanying 
him,  or  by  giving  him  instructions;  alsojtf^.     In 
Racing  and  Hunting,  to  lead  ;  to  show  the  way 

front)  to  draw  away  from,  get  before  (in  a  race). 

1530  PALSGR.  703/1,  I  shewe  him  the  way.  X79^  MME. 
D'ARBLAY  Camilla  IV.  285  *  O  never  mind  shewing  me  the 
way '..and  [he]  sallied  into  the  apartment.  1863  W.  C. 
BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  vi.  195  The  captain.. would  send 
no  one  with  us  to  show  the  road.  1869  M.  ARNOLD  Culture 
fy  Anarchy  192  So,  too,  one  who  wants  to  be  a  painter  or  a 
poet  cannot  help  loving  and  admiring:  the  great  painters  or 
poets  who  have  gone  before  him  and  shown  him  the  way. 
1871  LECRAND  Camb*  Frtskin.  251  No  lime  was  lost  about 
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I  the  start;  Mr.  Pokyr,  Mr.  Fitzfoodel,  and  several  other  high- 
flyers  showing  the  way,  which  at  first  lay  through  a  grass 
field.  1887  Daily  .Yews  i  Dec  2/4  Merry  Maiden,  at  a  good 
pace,  showed  the  way  from  Ballot  Box  and  Great  Paul.  1891 

J.  S.  WINTER  '  Lutnley  xii,  Show  me  the  way  upstairs. 

b.  To  show  (one)  the  door  :  to  order  (a.  person) 
to  leave  the  room  or  house ;  to  turn  out  of  doors. 

1778  Miss  BUHNKV  Evelina  xxi,  I  shall  make  bold  to  show 
you  the  duor.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  v.  (Ktldg.j  12  Don 
Kodrlgo.  .showed  the  goddess  of  my  devotions  the  outside 
of  the  door.  1866  W.  COLLINS  Armadale  v.  in,  In  your 
place,  I  should  have  .shown  him  the  door. 

10.  (With  inverted  consi.)  To  guide  or  conduct 
(a  person)  to,  into  a  particular  place,  room  in  a 
house,  etc.,  over  or  through  the  rooms  of  a  house. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4049  And  bar  J>ai  schewid  him  in 
schuirys,  to  schellis  8:  to  cane*.  1594  NASHK  Unfort. 
Trar.  Wks.  1904  II.  309  Go,  maid,  shewe  liim  to  the  farther 
chamber.  1596  SHAKS.  Mo\h.  lrt  iv.  ii.  19  Come  good  sir, 
will  you  shew  me  to  this  house.  1748  SMULI.KI  i  AW.  Rand. 
Ii.  (1760)  II.  139  Tlie  grim  j.init or .  .shewed  me  into  a  parlour. 
1848  THALKKKAY  I'an.  j-.u'r  ii,  You  may  be  suit  that  she 
showed  Rebecca  over  every  room  of  the  house.  1891  K. 
PEACOCK  A'.  Jircndon  I.  287  She  was  shown  into  Mr.  Slut- 
ting's  private  room.  1891  '  J.  S.  WINIKH  '  I.iimlty  xiii,  So 
as  to  be  ready  when  Mis.  Hupc  Miuuld  requite  showing  to 
her  carriage. 

b.  To  show  up,  upstairs  :  to  conduct  (:i  person) 
upstairs.  To  show  cut :  to  take  (a  person)  to  the 
exit  door  ;  to  turn  out  of  doors.  To  show  in  :  to 
bring  'a  person)  into  a  house  or  room.  To  sh^w 
roitnd  :  to  show  (a  person)  over  a  place,  show  the 
'sights'. 

1693  CONGREVE  Old  llach  ii.  iv,  Aram,  [to  I-'o.'i»!au\  1'e 
ready  to  shew  'cm  up.  1777  SHERIDAN  A'c/(.  Siand.  iv.  ii, 
Oh,  gentlemen,  I  bey  pardon  for  not  .showing  you  out.  1843 
MRS.  CAKLYLE  Lett.  I,  274  As  there  was  no  fire  in  the  room 
below,  th-.y  had  to  be  shown  up  to  the  library.  1874  Au>- 
RICH  Prudence  Palfrey  TM,  .'17  Wants  \\>  >et-  mey.  .Sh.jw 
him  in,  Fanny,  a  1885  '  H.  CONWAV  '  Living  or  Dead  xi, 
Now,  sir,  listen  before  I  ring  for  you  to  be  shown  out.  1896 
KIPLIM;  .SVrv«  St: as  42  M* Andrews1  Hymn,  I  showed  him 
ruund  last  week, 

IV.  To  exhibit  or  manifest  by  outward  signs. 

17.  To  exhibit,  allow  to  be  seen  (some  inward 
quality,  fueling,  condition,  etc.)  by  one's  outward 
appearance  ;  occas.  said  of  the  apj>earance.     Also 
with  obj.  clause.    Also  to  shown  sign  or  signs  (of, 
that ..}. 

c  1275  Passion  of  our  Lord  6iS  in  O.  E.  Misc.  54  Vre 
louerd  num  and  et  ber-of  to-uore  beom  euervythone,  And 
sewede  J>at  he  wes  a-ryse  myd  fleys^e  and  myd  bone.  1597 
MOSTGOMEKIE  Cherrie  iff  Slan  265  My  hew  so  furth  schew 
so  The  dolour  of  my  woundis.  1697  DRYDHN  I'irg.  Gcorg. 
in.  119  The  Colt  that  for  a  Stallion  is  design'd,  By  sure 
Presages  shows  his  generous  Kind.  1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang. 
xx,  Douglas  and  IJe  Walton,  .began  to  show  v.nie  M^ns 
that  their  human  bodies  were  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
dreadful  exertion.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  R,nnoia  x,  He  showed 
all  the  outward  signs  of  a  mind  at  ea-e.  1884  W.  BLACK 
Jitd.  Shakespeare  xx.\iv,On  the  awakening  she  might  .show 
that  the  crisis  was  over. 

18.  To  display  (a  quality,  condition,  feeling,  etc.) 
by  one's  action    or   behaviour  ;  to  give  proof  of 
possessing.     Also  to  sho^v  a  sigtt  or  signs  (of\ 

c  1200  I' ices  fy  Virtues  40  purh  his  mannisnes>e,nnd  5urh 
3are  imchele  eadmodnesse  de  he  mid  hire  sceawede.  1*97 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9318  Vor  vre  prowesse  we  mote  node  ssewe 
to  day  ywis.  1375  BAKBOUR  lirucc  n.  367  The  Bruyss  folk 
full  hardely  Schawyt  thar  gret  chewalry.  c  1550  LVM.I:SAY 
Tragedie%o,l  schew  iny  Lordlye  Lyberajitie,  In  Banket- 
ting,  playng  at  cartis,  and  I>yse.  1575  GASCOIGSE  Fhilo- 
went  85  She  shewed  great  skil,  for  tunes  of  untsone.  _  c  1643 
LD.  HERBERT  Autobiog.  (1824!  60  A  man's  Wit  is  Lest 
shewed  in  his  Answer.  1675  COVEL  in  Early  I'oy.  Levant 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  216  There  was.. a  middle-sized  squad  fellow, 
who  shew  a  vast  strength  in  tossing  about  weights.  1751 
JORTIN  Serm.  (1771)  I.  i.  6  Every  behaviour  which  shews 
inhumanity.  1857  BUCKLE  Cinliz.  I.  xi.  642  In  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  accumulating  the  facts,  great  energy  was 
shown.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOK  Lond.  To-day  xl.  (cd.  3)  337 
A  lady's  maid  will  frequently  show  far  better  taste  than  her 
mistress.  1887  Field  5  Nov.  718/3  Rogers ..  showed  a  great 
turn  of  speed. 

fb.  with/<v'M.   Ohs. 

£1400  Sowdone  Bab.  424  Shewe  forth  here  nowe  your 
crafte.  1565  J.  PHILLIPS  Patient  Grissell  138  (Malone  Soc.) 
Now  PollUicke  perswasion  shoe  forth  thy  skyll. 

O.  With  object-clause :  To  make  it  plain  in 
regard  to  oneself  (thaf]. 

a  IMS  S*{f  Kaih,  1036  In  J>is  an  bine  he  schawde.  .)>ct 
he  wes  so8  godd.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Stl.  Wks.  III.  311  To.. 
schewe  in  dede  j>at  bei  seken  more  profit  and  savynge  of 
Cristene  soulis  banne  here  owcne  wynnynge  or  worschipe, 
a  1600  MONTCOMERIE  Misc.  P.  xxxiv.  6  Becaus  no  signe  is 
shaune  That  }e  held  me  }our  aune.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden 
World  Diss.  (1708)  26  He  would. .shew  he  had  one  Ounce 
better  Blood  than  his  Leader.  1766  PITT  A>.  in  Walpole 
MeM.  Gfo.  Ill  (1815)  II.  267,  I  have  done  all  in  my  power 
to  shew  I  hate  distinctions.  Mod.  In  both  transactions  he 
showed  be  was  no  fool. 

f  d.  To  make  a  fictitious  show  of.  Obs. 

c  1*00  OIMIN  393  Forrbi  ball  te^  forr  idell  ^ellp .  .Shzwenn 
biforenn  oj>re  menn  Godnesse  &  rihhtwisnesse.  i«O7  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6294  He..asailede  edmond  vaste  Mid  al  >e 
streng>e  |>at  he  mi?te  &  ssewede  more  ber  to. 

19.  refl.  a.  \Vith  corapl.  (adj.  or  sb,,  also  with 
for   prefixed)   or   inf. :    To  exhibit  oneself  in  a 

(specified)  light  or  character ;  to  manifest  or  ex- 
emplifya  (specified)  quality,  etc.,  in  one's  behaviour. 
<•  1*00  ORMIN  16520,  16522  Forr  Godd  himm  shzwebji  to- 
warrd  te  A^  o  batt  Hike  wise,  J>att  tu  be  shxwe&st  towarrd 
himm  I  t*>hht,  i  word,  i  dede.  01548  HALL  Chron., 
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Hen.  Vlllt  161  Shewe  yourselfe  an  aide,  a  defendour  of 
the  Church,  and  god.  shall  reward  you.  c  1590  MARLOWE 
Jew  of  Malta  \\.  iii.  797  Now  will  1  shew  my  selfe  to  haue 
more  of  the  Serpent  Then  the  Doue.  1615  R.  COCKS  Diary 
(Hakl.  Soc)  I.  31  He  shewed  hym  selfe  a  fermer  frend  to 
Zanzaber.  .then  to  me.  a  1657  SIR  J.  BALFOUR  Ann.  Scot. 
Hist.  Wks.  1825  1 1. 170  By  this  acte  of  his  he  shew  himselue 
to  be  a  stoute  souldier.  rather  then  a  wysse  generall.  _  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  iv.  vii,  Anxious  to  show  himself 
Patriot.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thnle  xix.  302  He  had  shown 
himself.,  inconsiderate  to  the  verge  of  cruelty.  1888  '  J.  S. 
WINTER  '  Bootless  Childr.  xi,  Mrs.  Halliday  had  shown  her- 
self to  possess  a  dainty  taste. 

f  b.  To  profess  (truly  or  falsely)  to  be ...  Obs. 

c  1200  Vices  $  Virtues  15  O5er  ic  habbe  ibien  Sanne  ic 
habbe  me  i-sceawed.  ^1450  Mirk's  Festial  194  Al  bay  bat 
schoth  horn  holy  to  man  syght,  forto  be  praysyd  of  horn. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  M  sop  HI.  ii,  Euery  body  oughte  to 
shewe  hym  self  suche  as  he  is. 

C.  Of  a  quality,  condition,  etc.  To  manifest 
itself;  to  become  evident  by  signs  or  tokens. 

1340  Ayenb.  21  pis  zenne  him  sseaweb  ine  uele  maneres. 
a  1768  SECKER  Serin,  ix.  (1770)  I.  214  To  hinder  any  other 
Distemper., from  shewing  itself  by  its  common  Effects. 
1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Rdbt.  ix,  The  same  bold  and  arrogant  dis- 
position showed  itself  in  occasional  quarrels  with  their  un- 
willing hosts.  1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emj>.  xv.  (1875)  242 
The  tendency  was  one  which  shewed  itself  in  various., 
directions. 

20.  To  display  (kindness,  mercy,  courtesy, 
malice,  neglect,  etc.)  to  a  person  by  one's  acts  or 
behaviour;  to  accord  or  grant  (favour,  honour, 
grace;  a  courtesy,  f  pleasure,  etc.).  Const.  tot 
towards  (t  till,  t on}  or  dative. 

[a  looo  C&dmon's  Gen.  1581  fter  he  freondlice  on  his 
a^enum  feder  are  ne  wolde  ^esceawian.]  c  1200  ORMIN  1041 
Propitiarij  f>att  ma}}  onn  Ennglissh  nemmnedd  ben  Mill- 
cenn,  &  sha^wenn  are.  c  1273  Orison  of  our  Lord  52  in 
O.K.  Misc.  140  pe  muchel  boleburne[sse]..f>at  bu  schawe* 
dest  mon-kunne.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14303  Mikel  luue  he 
hir  sceud  bar.  c  1330  Spec.  Gy  de  Warw.  263  Merci  nele 
he  shewe  non.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  #  Lint.  Man.  v. 
(1885)  1 19  To  shew  rigoure  her  as  fauour  awght  tobeshewid. 
1516  TINDALE  Acts  xxiv.  27  Felix  willynge  to  shewe  the 
lewes  a  pleasure.  1535  COVERDALE  Ecclus.  x.  10  And 
though  the  phisicinn  shewe  his  helpe  neuer  so  longe.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  15  But  to  Duess'  each  one  himselfe  did 
paine  All  kindnesse  and  faire  courtesie  to  shew  [rimes  with 
crew,  knew].  1653  HOLCROFT  Procofiius,  Pers.  Wars  i.  5 
That  onely  is  pure  gratitude,  which  is  shewen  to  the  dead. 
1667  PEPYS  Diary  g  Oct.,  He  is  troubled  that  my  wife 
shows  my  sister  no  countenance.  1772  JOHNSON  21  Mar.  in 
Bosivelli  EUe  we  should  have  shewn  his  lady  more  civili- 
ties. 1799  NELSON  23  Sept.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  VII.  p.  cxcii, 
I  feel  much  for  the  neglect  showed  him.  1870  ROGERS  Hist. 
Gleanings  Ser.  n.  20  The  king  shows  favour  to  the  Lollards. 

fb.  Similarly,  to  show  (one)  a  sign,  tokent  sem- 
blance of.     Also,  to  show  the  fruits  of.  Obs. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  76  She  shewed  hym..signes  and 
semblauntz  of  fals  loue.  1565  J.  PHILLIP  Patient  Grissell 
273  (Malone  Soc.)  Shewyng  to  you  the  fruites  of  true 
obedience. 

fc.  occas.  To  inflict  (shame,  a  judgement). 
1508  KESNEDIE  Fly  ting  iu.  Dnnbar  311  And  gar  me  schaw 

thy  antecessouris  schame.  a  1700  DRYDEN  Life  Lntian 
(1711)  16  To  deter  others  from  Satyrizing  the  new  Dogma's 
of  Christianity  by  the  Judgment  shown  on  Lucian. 

f  d.  To  set  or  offer  (an  example)  in  one's  own 
person.  Also  of  a  thing.  Obs, 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1027  Yhit  be  bodys  of  be  world 
m  bair  kynde,  Shewes  us  forbisens  to  haf  in  mynde,  How 
we  suld  serve  God  in  our  kynde  here,  Als  bai  do  bar.  1405 
Bidding  Prayer  in  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  64  So  for  to  reuel 
the  popil,  and  swilk  ensaumpil  for  to  tak  or  scheu  thaim. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Avian  iii,  He  that  wylle  teche  other 
ought  to  shewe  good  ensample. 

t  21.  To  put  forth,  exert  (one's  power,  strength). 
Also  of  things.  Const  on,  against.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Rarth.  De  P.  R.  xi.  ii.  (1495)  385  Whan  the 
wynde  fyndyth  obstacle  and  lette  thenne  he  showuyth  his 
myghte  the  stronger.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.) 
47  The  Romaynis.  .schew  sik  power  agaynis  thame  that 
thai  slewe  thair  king.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Kenelworth  Castle 
Wks.  iQio  II.  106  Syr  Bruse  shewing  a  great  power  upon 
the  land,  c  1595  CAPT.  WYATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind. 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  14  That  night  the  winde  began  to  shew  his 
force  on  us,  drivinge  us  back  againe  to  Palma. 

b.-To  offer,  attempt  (resistance).  To  show 
fight :  to  display  pugnacity  or  readiness  to  fight. 
(Properly  of  animals.) 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  185  The  lonas  men.. without 
cause  beat  the  miserable  Blacks  that  shewed  no  resistance. 
1827  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  315  The.  .birds  showed 
such  fight  against  the  dogs.  1863  [see  FIGHT  sb.  4],  1907 
J.  H.  PATTERSON  Man- Eaters  of  Tsavo  xvii.  189  The  second 
rhino.. showed  considerable  fight  as  we  attempted  to  ap- 
proach its  fallen  comrade. 

V.  To  make  known  by  statement  or  argument. 

22.  To  point  out,  reveal,  make  known  ;  to  make 
evident  or  clear,  explain,  expound.  In  ME.  to 
confess  (one's  sins).  Also  with/0;-^,  out. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  73  And  for  bat  gult  he  solde  his 
sunnes  at  srifte  sheawen.  c  1200  ORMIN  1114,  &  nu  ice  wile 
shaewenn  juw  All  batt  whatt  itt  bitacnebb.  c  1230  Hali 
Meid.  3  (Titus  MS.)  As  bu  scheawest  for5  al  bat  god  bunckeS, 
&  helest  al  bat  bitter  bale  bat  ter  lift  under,  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  6662  A  tabernacle  all  for  to  dight,  parof  he  sceud  bam 
be  slight.  Ibid.  27293  (To]  sceu  his  sinnes  vte,  14..  Tun- 
dale's  Vis.  212  (Wagner)  Thy  wykked  thoughtes  in  thy  breste 
Woldest  bou  never  schewe  to  be  preste.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  xc.  32  Gif  thow  can  nocht  schaw  furth  thi  synnes 
perqueir.  1601  SHAKS.  Airs  Well  iv.  i.  93  O  let  me  Hue, 
And  all  the  secrets  of  our  campe  He  shew.  1666  C'TESS  OF 
WARWICK  Diary  28  Aug.,  When  I  had  showed  before  God 


all  my  trouble.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  x.  363  The  sovereign 
plant  he  drew,.. And  shew'd  its  nature,  and  its  wondrous 
pow'r.  1772  J.  H.  MOORE  Pract.  Navig.  (1794)  116  All 
traverses  are  worked  in  the  manner  shown  above.  1832  W. 
PALMER  Orig.  Litnrg.  I.  141  No  material  difference  can  be 
shewn  between  them.  1861  PALEV  sEschylits  (ed.  2)  Pers. 
706  note.  To  show  the  syntax  more  clearly,  Ilepcratc  u*s  0«6s 
has  been  marked  off  by  commas. 

indirect  passive.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  IL  xxx.  179  It  is 
necessary  they  be  shewed  the  evill  consequences  of  false 
Judgment.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Gray  F4  In  a  short 
time  many  were  content  to  be  shown  beauties  which  they 
could  not  see. 

b.  said  of  a  thing. 

c  1200  ORMIN  6645  Affterr  batt  uss  Latin  boc  purrh  hali^ 
lare  shtewebb.  13. .  Cursor  M.  1162  (Gott.)  Caym  sau  his 
sinne  was  knaued,  And  bat  be  erde  had  it  schauede.  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  566  The  endentur  till  him  gaf  he,  That 
soune  schawyt  the  iniquite.  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph. 
223  b,  The  same  beeyng  unfolded  &  spred  abrode  shewed 
some  high  mysticall  mater,  a  1586  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xxxvii.  6  The  suythe  sail  schaw  it  selrTe  out  to  bair  schame, 
a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  27  June  1653,  Monsieur  Roupel  sent 
me  a  small  phial  of  his  anrum  potabile,  with  a  letter  shew- 
ing  the  way  of  administering  it.  Ibid.  20  May  1688,  The 
consequences  of  which  a  little  time  will  shew.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  15  Words  are  aggregated  in  a  manner  which 
fails  to  show  their  relation  to  one  another. 

c.  With  a  relative   pron.   or  adv.  and   clause. 
(Often  with  indirect  obj.  of  the  person  informed.) 
Said  also  of  a  thing. 

£-1175  Lamb.  Horn.  49  Nu  we  sculen  heow  sceawen  hwllc 
hit  is  heom  for  to  heren  [etc.},  a  1225  Leg.  Katk.  2121  Ich 
schal  schawin  hu  mi  sweord  bite  J  bi  swire.  c  1290  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  32/104  To  tweie  Monekus  at  lerusalem  him-sulf  he  cam 
bi  ni^hte  And  schewede  heom  ;ware  is  heued  lay.  1340 
HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  6437  Bot  first  I  wille  shew  whare  es 
helle,  1382  WYCLIF  Acts  ix.  16,  I  schal  schewe  to  him,  how 
manye  thingis  it  bihoueth  him  for  to  suffre  for  my  name. 
1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  296  The  seconde  booke, 
where  shall  be  shewyd  how  troye  was  reedyfyed.  1697  J. 
LEWIS  Mem.  Dk.  Glocester '(1789)  38  He  was  then  very  busy 
shewing  how  he  would  have  me  build  a  ship.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  1. 1.  Wks;.  1874  I.  30  Reason  does  not  at  all  shew  us, 
in  what  state  death  naturally  leaves  us.  1779  JftmvNa  i 
(1787)  I.  4  Time  alone  can  show  whether  I  be  qualified  for 
the  task  I  have  undertaken.  1839  THACKERAY  Fatal  Boots 
Jan.,  The  following  letter  from  mamma  to  a  friend.. will 
pretty  well  show  you  what  a  poor  foolish  creature  she  was. 
1848  —  Van.  Fair  vi,  Suppose  we  had  shown  how  Lord 
Joseph  Sedley  fell  in  love. 

d.  With   indirect   obj. :    To   inform,    instruct, 
teach  (a  person)  how  to  or  *\to  (do  something). 
Also  with  ellipsis  of  the  inf. 

1567  Gude  ff  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  61  Thow  lytill  bill, .  .Thow 
schaw  thame  till  Beleue  in  Christ.  1607  SHAKS.  Tinwn  in. 
iv.  17  lie  shew  you  how  t'obserue  a  strange  euent.  c  1643 
LD.  HERBERT  Autobiog.  (1824)  42  Those  parts  of  Logic 
which. .show  men  to  distinguish  betwixt  truth  and  false- 
hood. 1697  T.  LEWIS  Mem.  Dk.  Glocester  (1789)  78  She 
asked  who  shewed  him  ?  he  said,  Lewis.  The  princess 
ordered  Mrs.  Wanley  to  tell  me  not  to  shew  him  any  more, 
as  she  intended  to  have  him  taught  regularly. 

fe.  To  teach  (a  lesson).     [Of.  F.  montrer.] 
13..  Cursor  M.  6861  (Gott.)  Suilk  was  be  lessun  and  be 
lare.  .pat  vr  lauerd  scheud  to  moysen.     1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  x.  36  Litel  is  he  loued  bat  suche  a  Tessoun  scheweth. 
1576  GASCOIGNE  Droomme  of  Doomes  Day  Wks.  1910  II. 
226  One  night  sheweth  and  teacheth  carefulnesse  to  another, 
f  f.  To  show  one's  mind :  to  reveal  one's  thought 
or  intention;  to  express  one's  opinion  or  judge- 
ment.   Also  with_/VM.  Obs. 

c  1520  SKELTOS  Magnyf.  1646  To  shewe  you  my  mynde 

i     I  wolde  haue  the  lesse  fere.     xfiCa  TURNER  Herbal  ii.  (1568) 

'     54  Now  will  I  shew  yow  my  mynde  whych  of  all  these 

myntes  semeth  unto  me  to  be  it.     1565  J.  PHILLIP  Patient 

Grissell  75  (Malone  Soc.)  Speake  on  my  knightly  knightes, 

eche  one  shewe  forth  your  mind.    1611  BIBLE  Lev.  xxiv.  12 

That  the  minde  of  the  Lord  might  bee  shewed  them. 

23.  To  communicate,  announce,  declare,  narrate, 
state,  tell  (a  fact,  story,  news,  etc.) ;  to  describe, 
give  an  account  of.  f  Also  wither///.  Now  arch. 
a  1300  Ten  Commandm.  15  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  16  God  com- 
mandid  to  ysay . .  hou  he  ssold  be  folke  tech  and  to  ssow  ham 
god-is  defens:..of  be  .x.  commandemens.  c ;x3*5  Metr. 
Horn.  30  That  he  suld  schew  him  openly.. Of  his  felaw  state 
sum  tithand.  ^1330  Arth.  $  Merl.  7615  Lete  we  hem  now 
at  bis  segeing  &  schewe  werres  &  wo.  1450-1530  Myrr. 
onrLadye%i  And  my  mouthe  shall  shew  thy  praysynge. 
1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  n  He  send  his 
Apostlis..to  ger  schawe  the  cristyn  faith.  1530  PALSGR. 
717/2,  I  shewe  tydinges,  or  a  message,  je  annonce.  1535 
COVERDALE  Judg.  xiv.  13  Shewe  forth  hy  ryddle,  let  vs 
heare  it.  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Mattins,  My  mouthe 
shall  shewe  forth  thy  prayse.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1664) 
224, 1  know  ye  desire  news  from  my  prison  &  I  shall  shew 
[  you  news,  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  i.  86  Having  shewed 
some  profitable  Instructions.  1723  RAMSAY  Fair  Assembly 
ix,  These  modest  maids  inspire  the  muse  In  flowing  strains  to 
shaw  Their  beauties.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  i.  viii.  21 
For  friendship's  sake  I  may  not  all  declare,  Nor  more  than 
fits  the  story  shall  be  shown. 

t  b.  with  that  or  as  ana  clause,  or  with  com- 
plement.    Also  said  of  a  book,  writing,  etc.  Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  609  Als  scheus  be  bok.    a  1400-50  Wars 
Alex.  608   And   he  wald-e^ed  was,  as    be  writt   schewys. 
c  1440  Jacob's  Well  14  We  denounce  &  schewe  acursyd.  .bat 
is  to  say,  we  schewe  hem  dampnyd..  And  we  schewe  hem 
to  be  takyn  to  be  powere  of  sathan.   c  1505  in  Surtees  Misc. 
,    (1890)  31  He  schewyd  hus   that  he  had    spokyn  w*  John 
i    Cauthorn.      1529    MORE  Dyaloge  m.  Wks.  223/2   Frere 
Hierom.  .came  to  hym.  -shewing  him  that  he  wold  cast  of 
his  abite.   1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  HI.  83  lohn  Smith  ..shewing 
me  that  all  the  Officers,  .were  in  searching .. for  me. 

c.  To  set  forth,  allege  (in  a  legal  document). 
Often  in  petitionary  formulae. 


1425  Munim.  de  Melros  (Bannatyne  Club)  544  Schawand 
and  pretendand  bair  rychtis  and  clamys  on  ilkesyde.  1425 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV  289/1  Shewyn  and  besechyn  full 
benignely,  your  trew  humble  Liegies  the  Comens  of  this 
present  Parlement.  1480  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  443  These  ben  the 
compleyntes  of  the  Iniuries  &  wronges  don  to  Tho.  Deram, 
..shewed  &  deliuered  be  this  present  bill  vnto  Will.  Shore, 
Mair  of  Couentre.  1531  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.) 
II.  184  Most  humbly  Shewen  and  Complayn  vnto  your  good 
lordship  your  daily  Oratours.  1683  Col.  Rec.  Pennsytu.  I. 
64  The  Peticion  was  read  shewing  that  the  Mr.  of  said  ship 
deney'd  to  pay  them  their  wages.  1709  STEELE  Tatler 
No.  118  F  10  The  humble  petition  of  Penelope  Prim,  widow, 
Sheweth,  That  your  petitioner  was  bred  a  clear-starcher  and 
Sempstress. 

d.  To  state,  allege,  plead  (a  cause,  reason, 
etc.).  Now  chiefly  in  Law  :  see  CAUSE  sb.  3  b. 

a  1225  After.  /?.  112  pe  reisuns  hwul  beoS  her  efter  sute- 
liche  ischeawede.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1052  pan  wil  I 
after  shew..Skil!e  why  men  a  man  world  calles.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  ii.  (1868)  114,  I  shal  shewe  be  more 
bikke  and  continuel  resouns.  1535  COVERDALE  Josh.  xx.  4 
He..  shal.  .shewe  his  cause  before  the  Elders  of  the  cite. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  707  Shee  declared  and  shewed 
the  cause,  why  she  could  not  come  to  them  in  tyme.  1597 
MONTGOMERIE  Chcrrie  <?•  Slae  1045  Hope  and  Curage  did  .  . 
Schaw  skild  and  pithie  resouns  quhy  That  Danger  lap  the 
dyke.  1625  GILL  Sacr.  Philos.  223  Thus  have  I  very  briefly 
showen  not  many  reasons,  but  rather  how  many  reasons  may 
be  showen  for  this  Christian  assertion. 

f  e.   To  show  law  :  to  plead  (for  a  suitor).  Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vin.  53  He  bat.  .spekej»  for  be  pore 
..Coueiteb  not  his  goodes,  Bote  for  vr  lordes  loue  lawe  for 
him  scheweb.  1377  Ibid.  B.  n.  134  Ledeth  hire  to  londoun, 
bere  lawe  is  ysbewed. 

f  f.  absoL  To  tell,  declare,  expound  ;  to  speak 
as  a  representative  for  ;  to  speak,  tell,  give  an 
account  of.  With  indirect  obj.  :  To  inform  or 
apprise  of.  Obs. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  13  pis  mihte  is  bat  an  bat  i  bis  deadllch 
lif  scheaweo7  in  hire  estat  of  be  blisse  undeadlich  i  bat  eadi 
lond.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  119,  I  sal  yow  schew,.  Bre[fl]i  of 
aibere  testament.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  iv.  145  pe  kyng.. 
rehersede  bat  Reson  hedde  Rihtfoliche  I-schewet.  1399  — 
Rich.  Redelesw,  30  To  chese.  .cheualleris..Toschewe  ffor 
be  schire  in  company  with  be  grete.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet 
(Verse)  205  Of  swilk  sufferance  god  schewes  til  vs  In  his 
godspel.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  in.  319  He  schew  thaim  of 
hys  deide.  c  1500  Melitsine  295  And  shortly  to  shewe,  he 
came  &  recountred  hys  brother.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholas's  Voy.  i.  xvii.  19  [He]  was  sent  to  shewe  the 
Bascha  of  our  comming. 

t  24.  To  decree,  award,  assign  (to  a  person)  in 
a  legal  or  formal  manner;  to  fix  or  appoint 
authoritatively;  to  declare,  make  an  award  (that}. 
In  later  use  Sc.  Obs* 

a  1x22  O.  E.  Chron,  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1048,  pa..sceawede 
him  mann  .v.  nihta  grid  ut  of  lande  to  farenne.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  26196  On  seke  man  agh  na  scrift  be  laid,  Hot 
bus  gat  o  be  preist  be  said,  sli  scrift  sceuid  ban  sal  bou 
driue  if  bou  war  couerd  to  Hue.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  125  pis  William  often  tymes  faust  wi)>  be  kyng 
of  Fraunce,  nevere  sodenly,  .  .but  be  day  of  batayle  i-schewed 
and  assigned  byfore.  1524  Registr.  Aberdon.  (Ma'itland 
Club)  I.  390  This  court  wardisand  schawis  for  law  that  [etcj. 
\typAbcrd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  171  The  court  wardisand  schawis 
for  law,  and  it  wes  gewine  for  dome,  that  [etc.]. 

25.  To  prove,  demonstrate  (a  fact,  statement)  by 
argument,  reasoning,  allegation  of  evidence  or 
instances,  experiment,  etc. 

c  1330  Spec.  Gy  de  Wartv.  399.  pat  is  preued  and  ishewed. 
1390  Go 
and  sch 
lesse  they  c  ----  -----  ----- 

chaunge  his  opinion.  1626  W.  SCLATER  Expos.  2  Thess. 
(1629)  200  It  sufficeth  to  shew  inualidity  of  the  inference. 
1793  BEDDOES  Math.  Evid.  105  What  is  shewn  to  us  by 
anatomy,  we  are  just  as  sure  of,  as  of  that  which  is  shewn 
to  us  by  geometry.  1880  DRIVER  Hebr.  Tenses  App.  III. 
(ed.  2)  260  This  can  be  shewn  inferentially  from  Hebrew 
itself. 

b.  With  that  and  clause  (or  as  .  .). 

c  1200  ORMIN  Pref.  30  Jesuss  iss  Amminadab,  Swa  summ  ice 
hafeschaewedd.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6975  God  ab  vaire 
issewed  bat  we  gultelese  be(».  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  40  But 
forto  schew  bat  God  suffrede  hym  specyaly,  bus  ensampull 
I  tell.  \&*  Ley  tester  sCommw.  (1641)  64  Every  falling  out 
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must  have  an  attonement  againe..  as  I  have  shewed  before. 
1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  11.  xxiv.  127  As  hath  been  already 
shewn.  1765  BLACKSTONB  Comm.  i.  viii.  303  Sir  Edward 
Coke  hath  clearly  shewn,  that  [etc.  J.  1861  PALEV  Mschylus 
(ed.  2)  Suppliccs%-$  note,  As  Wilkinson  shows  from  Aelian. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  238  Many  arguments  are  used 
to  show,  that  motion  is  the  source  of  life.  1893  vv-  &  SMITH 
Introd.  Mod.  Geom.  120  Show  that  tangents  from  two  points 
on  a  centre  ray  form  a  kite. 

O.  With  complementary  obj.  :  To  prove,  make 
out  (a  person  or  thing)  to  be  (something).  Also 
with  accns.  and  inf. 

1563  WINJET  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  5  Gif  the  trew  citienaris.  . 
war  recouncelit  .  .  be  sik  meanis  as  we  scheu  Nehemias  to  hef 
bene.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  I.  xv.  48  But  here  to  my 
intent  it  is  not  main  In  that  concern  to  show  him  right  or 
wrong.  1893  W.  B.  SMITH  Introd.  Mod.  Geom.  262  The 
student  may  easily  show  it  to  be  a  rectangle. 

26.  Of  a  thing  :  To  be  a  proof,  evidence,  sign  or 
indication  of. 
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bis  wel,  howevere  bei  speke  by  syde.  1:1430  Pilgr.  Lyf 
Manhodc  1 1.  cxlviii.  (1869)  135  Bi  which  disioynct  is  ysawed 
be  onhede  of  bretherhed.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Iv,m- '.  i«i 
You  must  needes  learne,  Lorde,  to  amend  tins  fau  t :  Though 
sometimes  it  shew  Greatnesse,  Courage,  Blood.  1673  O. 


SHOW. 

WALKER  Ednc.  (1677)  97  Huffing,  and  swaggering,  .com- 
monly shews  want  of  spirit.  1750  GRAY  Long  Story  138 
Her  air  and  all  her  manners  shew  it.  1848  THACKERAY  Ko«. 
fair  Ivii,  Having  undergone  such  a  process  of  blood-letting 
and  calomel  as  showed  the  strength  of  his  original  constitu- 
tion. 1859  Habits  Gd.  Society  xi.  314  Nothing  showing 
worse  taste  than  to  load  your  plate.  1884  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  215 
Misprints,showing.. carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  corrector. 
b.  Const,  clause  with  that,  as,  etc. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  450  Ah  bi  schene  nebscheft  &  ti  sem- 
liche  schape  schawed  wel  J>et  tu  art  freo  monne  foster. 
1338  R.  BKUNNE  Chron,  (1725)  70  pat  J>e  lond  is  bin,  bi  helm 
schewes  it  J«.  ci38oWYCLtF  Wks.  (1880!  145  As  here  wickid 
lif  scewi]?.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Misc.,  Match  for  Devil  Wks. 
1711  IV.  147  His  Habit,  Cane,  and  formal  Face,  Shew'd  he 
was  of  Geneva  Race.  1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  i.  vi.  98 
All  of  it  or.ly  goes  to  show  how  little  we  know  of  each  other. 
1861  PALEY  s-Kschylns  (ed.  2)  Again.  1261  note, '  Go  on  faring 
as  you  now  fare ',  viz.  prosperously,  as  the  context  shows. 
1868  I.OCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  vi.  (1879)  2*4  That  nebula;  are 
masses  of  glowing  gas  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  light 
consists  merely  of  a  few  bright  lines. 

o.  Const,  obj.  with  compl.,  or  accus.  and  inf. 

1560  Oyid*s  Narcissus  D  j,  For  who  dothe  count  [printed 
couet]  him  selfe  of  wyser  skole  Then  dedes  him  showe,  doth 
proue  him  selfe  a  fole.  1751  LABELYE  IVestw.  Bridge  77  Con- 
siderable Openings  in  the  Joints  shewed  those  Arches  in  some 
Danger.  1828  DUPPA  Trav.  Italy,  etc.  114  The  walls  of  the 
city  are  now  sufficiently  entire  to  shew  their  extent  to  have 
been  about  three  miles.  1871  MERKDITII  //.  Richmond is\v\, 
Their  maxims  show  them  to  direct  all  their  acuteness  upon 
obtaining  quality  for  their  money. 

27.  Show   up.     a.   Iii    school    language :    To 
report  (a  scholar)  for  punishment. 

1845  College  ff  T.  B.  Life  at  IVestm.  25  Oct.,  I  went  into 
School  not  having  done  my  Verses. . .  1  was  therefore  Shown* 
up,  and.. pleaded  my  first  fault. 

b.  To  disgrace  or  discredit  by  a  thorough  ex- 
posure ;  to  exhibit  as  an  impostor  or  an  imposture ; 
to  expose  (a  person's  faults,  ignorance,  misdeeds, 
etc.). 

1826  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  325/2  A  long  article  in  the 

?uarterly  Theological  Review  has  fairly  shown  up  the 
ankee  divine.  1829  Examiner  476/1  He  threatened  to 
*show  up'  my  brother  in  the  Age.  1865  MILL  Exam. 
Hamilton  478  That  mathematical  mysticism,  so  mercilessly 
shown  up  by  Berkeley.  1884  St.  James's  Gaz,  17  Oct.  3/1 
The  unpleasing  process  of  '  showing-up  '  an  unscrupulous 
adversary. 

VI.  intr.  To  be  seen,  be  visible,  appear. 

28.  To  be  or  become  visible  ;  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance.    Said  of  persons  and  things. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288  +  254  bis  was  be  first  time  bat 
iesus, . .  Schewed  til  anyman  after  his  vp-rUyng.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  xi.  159  pe  sonne  som  tyme  for  cloudes  May  nat 
shyne  ne  shewe  on  shawes  on  erthe.  1399  —  Rich.  Redeles 
H.  52  panne  comeb_ , .  Anof>er  proud  partricbe . .  and  houeth  be 
eyren..and  ffostrith  and  ffodith,  tille  ffedris  schewe.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  iv.  23  Sche  lyeth  in  an  olde  Castelle.  .and 
schewethe  twyes  or  thryes  in  the  ^eer.  c  1450  Merlin  in.  56 
Than  shewde  the  slgne  in  the  ayre  that  Merlin  hadde  seide. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvi.  ii.  666  They  sawe  an  hand 
sheuyng  vnto  the  elbowe.  1573-80  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  92 
Rowle  after  a  deaw,  when  barlie  doth  sheaw.  1599  T. 
M[OUFET]  Silkivorntes  50  Til  you  can  attaine  wherwith  to 
feed  your  guests  when  first  they  shew.  Haste  not  their 
hatching.  1607  SHAKS.  Tit/ton  i.  i.  23  The  fire  i1  th  Flint 
Shewes  not,  till  it  be  strooke.  1862  ANSTED  Channel  1st.  i. 
iv.  (ed.  2)  61  One  of  the  most  dangerous  rocks,  .only  shows 
within  two  hours  of  low  water.  1887  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shrop- 
shire Lad  i,  It  dawns  in  Asia,  tombstones  show,  And  Shrop- 
shire names  are  read.  1891  '  J.  S.  WINTER*  Litntley  vi, 
Where  the  lily-buds  were  just  beginning  to  show.  1892 
HIKRCK  In  Midst  of  Life  97  He  showed  against  the  sky,  he 
and  his  horse,  sharply  defined .  .as  an  equestrian  statue. 

b.  Of  a  thing  :  To  be  seen  .through,  over,  under, 
etc.)  something  that  partly  covers  or  conceals  it. 
Also,  to  be  visible  as  a  fault  or  defect. 

184*  BROWNING  Soliloquy  Sp.  Cloister  iv,  Can't  I  see  his 
dead  eye  glow.. That  is,  if  he  'd  let  it  show!  1844  MRS. 
BROWNING  Lost  Bower  xii,  Few  and  broken  paths  showed 
through  it.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxvi,  Take 
care,  don't  spoil  the  looks  of  it  I  cut  underneath,  where  it  won't 
show.  1886  .lAincr/i.  Exam.  13  Jan.  3/2  Were  the  paper  a  little 
better  it  would  be  perfect.  As  it  is  the  type  shows  through 
the  page.  1908  R.  BAGOT  A.  Cnthbert  v.  39  The  walls  and 
towers  of  Warkworth,  barely  showing  above  the  woods 
surrounding  them.  1907  J.  A.  HODGES  Elem,  Photogr. 
(ed.  6)  83  Markings.,  which  would  show  in  the  prints. 

c.  of  immaterial  things. 

1390  GOWER  COM/.  I.  31  Wherof  the  sothe  schewe  may,  At 
Rome  ferst  if  we  beginne.  Ibid.  308  Hate  is  a  wraththe 
noght  schewende.  1542  UDALL  Erastn.  Apoph.  29  The  dis- 
posicion  of  a  manne  dooeth  not  shewe  so  clere  in  his  face. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholays  Voy.  iv.  xxxvi.  158  b, 
1  rue  religion . .  began  to  shew  and  take  root.  1886  STEVEN- 
SON Kidnapped  ix,  It  was  plain  he  meant  more  by  the  words 
than  showed  upon  the  face  of  them. 

t  d.  impers.  =  (it)  is  seen  or  shown,  appears, 
is  plain.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  331  As  sheweth  here  by  the 
naddre.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  63  It  scheweth  ek  how  he 
can  werche  Among  tho  wyde  furred  nodes,  c  1391  CHAUCER 
Astral,  it.  §  32  As  shewith  by  the  canoun  of  thi  kalender. 
1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  35  Unstable  is  your 
mynde  :  that  shewes  by  your  garment.  1556  Chron.  Grey 
Friars  (Camden)  78  As  it  shalle  shoo  after.  1570  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xiit.  101  As  schawis  weill  be  jour  Gena- 
logie. 

e.  To  show  forth  :  to  come  forth  to  view.  To 
shmv  ahead  :  to  take  a  position  ahead  (in  a  race). 

1375  BARBOUR  Kruce  iv.  121  The  pomp  of  pryde  ay  furth 
shawis.  1500  Ortus  Vocab.,  Compareo,  to  shewe  forth. 
1884  Cambr.  Rev.  10  Dec.  132  At  the  start,  Bristowe's  crew 
at  once  shewed  ahead  by  about  three  feet. 
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29.  To   appear   in    public,  make   a  display   in 
public.     In  mod.  use  chiefly  colloq.  (cf.  b) :  To 
appear  in  company  or  society  ;  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance in  an  assembly,  among  guests,  etc. 

1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  c/N.  Prol.  for  Stage  14  To  know 
How  many  Coaches  in  HSde-parke  did  show  last  spring. 
1671  in  \ith  Rep.  Hist.  AfSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  22  All  the 
troopes  are  to  show  in  Hide  Parke  beefore  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

1825  C.  M.  WKSTMACOTT  Engl.  Spy  I.  215  He  shows  in 
Park.  1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dan.  in.  x,  The  breakfast 
party  did  not  assemble  till  noon,  and  then  Lady  Catherine 
did  not  'show'.  1848  THACKEKAY  Bk.  Snobs  vii,  Marian 
has  a  hump-back  and  doesn't  show.  1858  TROLLOPS  Dr. 
Thome  II.  v.  91  He'll  be  in  presently.  I  believe  he  never 
shews  till  just  before  dinner.  1889  H.  I1'.  WOOD  Englishm. 
Rue  Cain  ix,  I'll  show  against  him  for  any  obiect  of  value. 
Sing?  What  do  you  think  of  this  note..?  1898  JEAN  A. 
OWEN  Hawaii  Jii.  65  If  the  king  was  in  the  cabin  of  a  vessel 
no  subject  might  show  on  deck. 

b.   Pugilism.  To  enter  the  ring  as  a  combatant. 

1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLI.  99  He  shouted  with  seeming  re- 
luctance about  an  hour  after  the  appointed  time.  1818 
Ibid.  (N.  S.)  II.  279  Johnson,  .first  shrtvcd  and  threw  hU 
hat  in  the  ring.  1828  EGAS  Ri>-\iana  IV.  169  Turner. .  was 
far  more  likely  to  make  his  exit,  than  ever  be  made  able  to 
show  again  in  the  Pri/c  Ring. 

C.  colloq.  To  exhibit  oneself  for  money. 

1898  Daily  N  civs  2  Apr.  6/1  He  got  a  living  by  '  shnuin;^  ' 
in  the  various  public-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  at  enter- 
tainments got  up  for  his  benefit. 

d.  Comm.  Of  a  commodity  :  To  appear  or  be 
prominent  in  the  market. 

1913  Times  ir  Dec.  10/2  In  insurance  phraseology, 'a 
good  deal  of  radium  has  lately  been  showing.1 

30.  \Vith  complement  (adj.  or  f^.)  :  To  look, 
seem,  apjjear.  arch. 

1340  Ayenb.  44  Huanne  bo  bet  zelleb  be  wy^te  purchaceb 
and  rnakeb  zuo  inoche  J>et  bet  ['ing  bet  me  sscl  we,e  ssewep 
more  heuy.  1399  LASUL.  Kick.  Redeles  in.  368  pe  sonne 
J?at  so  brute  schewed.  £1430  Lvnc.  Minor  roans  (Percy 
Soc.)  22  All  is  not  golde  that  outward  shewith  bright.  1479 
Faston  Lett.  HI.  267  That  my  Lord  of  Ely  is  and  i-.li.il  be 
bettyr  lord  to  me  then  he  hathe  sliewytl  as  ytt.  1513  Act 
5  Hen.  lr//I,  c.  4.  §  i  If  tlie  same  Worsted,  .taketh  any 
Wet,  incontinent  it  will  shew  spotty  and  foul.  1572  in  Ilcr- 
cher  Nobility  Wom.  (1904)  31  Hitherto  he  hath  she\\id  an 
Obstinate  and  a  Fole.  159*  TIMME  Ten.  E»g.  Lepers  E  3 
A  Woolfe  in  a  sheepes  skinne  sheweth  a  dead  sheepe.  1635 
PAG  ITT  Christianogr.  \.  ii.  (1636)  82  The  Pope  to  make  his 
Jurisdiction  to  shew  greater  then  it  is,  giveth  many  titles. 
1671  tr.  Marten's  Voy.  Spitzbergen  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy. 
ii.  (1694)  19  These  Snow-Mountains  show  very  strange  to 
those  that  never  saw  them  before.  1726  LF.ONI  Albert?* 
Arckit.  II.  17  b,  Lead, .shews  very  handsome,  and  is  not 
very  expensive.  1747  DR.  HOAULY  Suspicious  Hush.  ii.  iv, 
Why,  how  dull  and  phlegmatick  do  you  shew  to  me  now  ? 
1812  Examiner  n  May  292/1  Poor. .soils,  .show. .very 
thin.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  iv.  101  How 
daintily  epicurean  the  fellow  shows.  1893  Oxford  Ma^. 
i  Nov.  40/2  The  wood  when  cut  showed  sound  as  a  bell. 

b.  With  adv.   or  advb.  phrase :  To  present  an 
appearance    (specified    by   the  adv.) ;  to  make  a 
(good,  bad,  etc.)  show  or  display. 

<r«37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Baptista)  645  Lowing  in-to 
kine  wel  scheuis,  bat  is  enhornit  with  gud  thewi.s-  1602 
MARSTON  Ant.  <y  Mel.  \\.  Wks.  1856  I.  27  They  sho\ve  as 
well  as  if  they  were  new.  1631  MASSINGKR  Emperor  East 
v,  ui,  The  falling  out,  and  in,  Between*  the  husband  and  the 
wife  showes  rarely.  1632  SIR  T.  HAWKINS  tr.  Mathieits 
Unhappy  Prosp.  243  Great  wealth  shews  ill  without  honours. 
1764  REID  Inquiry  i.  §  6  Wks.  I.  103/1  It  [a  puppet]  shews 
tolerably  by  candle  light.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral 
T.,  Forester  viii,  The  lady-patronesses,  .contenting  them- 
selves with  seeing  the  charity-children  shoiu  well  in  pro- 
cession to  Church.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xif  Her  imper- 
fect and  unequal  gait,  which  shewed  to  peculiar  disadvan- 
tage as  she  traversed  this  long  gallery.  1851  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Catholics  in  Eng.  19  Here,  again,  things  would  show  very 
differently,  if  Catholics  had  the  painting.  1877  KROUDE 
Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV,  i.  iv.  48  Becket  never  showed  to 
more  advantage  than  in  moments  of  personal  danger.  1912 
Times  19  Dec.  13/5  He  [a  prize  dog]  moved  and  showed 
well  and  deserved  his  honours. 

c.  To  look  like.  arch. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  Hi.  510  A  white  substance  or  pith, 
the  whiche  being  drawen  out,  sheweth  like  long,  while., 
threds.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \.  iv.  265  This  our  Court  infected 
with  their  manners  Shewes  like  a  riotous  Inne.  1697  DRV* 
DEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  805  Like  a  large  Cluster  of  black 
Grapes  they  show,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  14  July  1675, 
Holmby  House,  which  being  demolished  in  the  late  civil 
warrs,  shews  like  a  Roman  mine.  1877  BLACKIE  Wise  Men 
Greece  137  We  shall  show  like  an  army  of  crows  marching 
against  eagles. 

t  d.  With  to  and  inf.  :  To  appear  or  seem  (to 
be,  to  do  something) ;  to  affect,  profess,  pretend  ; 
to  be  seen  evidently  (to  be  or  do).  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  f  2386  Whan  he  sheweth  to  doon 
a  thyng  openly  and  werketh  priuely  the  cotitrarie.  1401 
Friar  Daw  Tobias  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  109  And  }it 
^our  sect  susteynes  wommen  to  seie  massis,  shewyng  totrete 
a  sacrament  as  preestes  that  thei  were.  1575  GASCOIGNE 
Hemetes  Wks.  1910  II.  481  W»h  all  semblaunt  that  mighie 
be,  he  shewed  to  sett  by  her  but  litle.  c  1580  SIDNEY  Ps. 
ix.  xi,  Then  the  Lord  in  judgment  showes  to  raign.  1588 
PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  334  There  are  many 
mountaines  which  shewe  to  haue  mettaU.  163*  BP.  HALL 
Hard  Texts,  Matt.  xii.  33  Be  good,  and  shew  to  be  such 
by  the  fruits  which  ye  beare.  1653  H.  Coc\ttScarttt  Gown 
60  The  Pope. .received  him  very  graciously,  and  shewed 
to  be  glad  of  his  recovered  liberty. 

fe.  With  as  though,  as  if:  To  have  an  appear- 
ance which  suggests  that  — .  06s. 

i$*6  Pii&r.  Per/.  (W.  dc  W.  1531)  78  Pretendynge  and 
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shewynge  outwardly  as  though  it  were  of  very  mekenes. 
1581  N.  LlCHEPIELD  tr.  Castanhcda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  \.  vii. 
18  b,  Skirmishing  with  their  dartes,  and  showing  as  though 
they,  .wold  defende  the  water.  1657  KARI.  MONM.  tr.  /'«• 
Tufa's  Pol.  Disc,  102  The  Romans.. in  all  their  actions 
shewed  as  if  they  desired  nothing  but  glory.  1670-1  NAR- 
DOROUCH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Set:  Late  I'cy.  \.  (1694)  67  The 
Wood  shews  in  many  places  as  if  there  were  Plantations. 
CI7IO  CELIA  FIKNNKS  Diary  (i833)  .214  It  makes  all  the 
houses  shew  as  if  they  were  cover'd  with  snow.  1725  POI-E 
Shaks.  Wks,  I.  Prcf.  u  Which  shows  as  if  the  friendship 
had  continued  thro'  life. 

31.  To  show  for  — .  f  a.  To  claim  to  be,  have, 
or  do  (something).  Obs.  b.  To  give  promise  of, 
portend,  '  look  like  '.  dial. 

a.  1577  tr.  liultingcr's  Decades  in.  v.  (1592)  330  Let  this 
labour  of  mine  not  st.-t.-nie  t<>  any  man  to  bee..le-v  piofit- 
able  than   it  sheweth  for.     1628    FKLIHAM  Kcsch'cs  \.  xxvi. 
£3  Hce  would   make  vs  beleeue,  Divinity  is  much   short  of 
what  it  shewes  for.      1680  FILMI.K  rutnat\ha  ii.  §  3.  36  As 
this  Argument  comes  not  home  to  our  Point,  so  it  i-,  n<n 
able  to  prove  that  Title  which  it  shews  for. 

b.  t778[W.H. MARSHALL] ^/i«w/«Xjpw.a Oct.  177'','! "he 
Other  evening  shewed  for  rain.      1876  Surrey  Gloss.,  .S'/r/w 
/(»-,  to  look  like  ;  e.  g.  '  It  shows,  for  rain  uncommon  '.    1886 

//'.  Somerset  l\~oni'i-k.  xv.,  The  wind's  up  again,  and  I  bini 
do  show  vor  fine  weather. 

f32.  Show  away  =  show  off  (33  a).   Obs. 

J759  Goi.nsM.  Atv  No.  i  p  14  Th<j  Ficnch  player,  .begin-; 
to  ^l).>w  away  ny  talking  no;  sen><j.  1760-72  H.  HROOKE 
Fool  6/Qttal,  ii,  ",  III.  ;i  i  It;  p.n. nh  d  and  sliewt-d  away, 
at  a  vast  rate,  concerning  the  divinely  inherent  ri^ht  <>f 
inonari  h^.  1770  C.  JKSNEK  J'lad.i  M,i'i  in,  ix,  Lord  H. 
shewed  away  in  all  bin  gloiy. 

33.  Show   off.      a.  To    act  or  talk    for  show  ; 
to   make  a  deliberate  or  ostentatious  display  of 
one's  abilities  or  accomplishments,  colloq. 

a  17930.  \Vnni-,  .\~tif.  ("«/.,  (t/'Stt-',  /tirtfs  U;t'5;  79  A  fern- 
owl this  evening., showed  off  in  a  very  unusual,  .manner. 
1815  I.\nv  (iK.v.  VILM-.  /,(•;.'.  [1894]  I.  69  She  puts  me  in 
mind  of  Mi>s  llt-rry  when  >he  is  '•huwing  oft".  1894  D.  C. 
MURRAY  Making  Xwfiist  -jot  He  wa.s  tempted  to  swagger 
and  'show  of!"  as  children  .say. 

b.   J*ttgilism.    '(  To   bci;in   the    attack-,    start    a 
round. 

1812  S/>or fi tig  Mttg.  XL.  66  His  antagonist  shewed  ofTat 
his  head.  1821  KGAN  /n'.vi-utii  (830]  I.  201  I  Km  s/iiWt;/  <.\ff 
ill  good  style.. and  finisiicd  the  round  by  knocking  clown 
his  opponent. 

34.  Show  out.    a.  ?  To  become  visible,  emerge 
from  obscuiity   or  concealment;  Jig.    to  exhibit 
one's  true  character. 

1846  DE  QUINCKV  Systf.  Heavens  Wks.  1862  III.  179  DC- 
scriplion  of  the  nebula  in  Orion  as  forced  to  show  out  by 
Lord  Roi.se.  1859  —  Mackintosh  Wks.  XIII.  75  Rarely 
has  a  false  idea  been  more  suddenly  caused  to  founder  and 
show  out.  1888  *  R.  HoLDRKvvoi'i)1  Robbery  under  Arms 
vi,  The  horse  held  up  his  head  and  snorted  as  he  came 
abreast  of  us,  and  we  .showed  out. 
b.  C.S.  =  shmu  off  (^  a). 

1889  MARY  E.  WII.KINS  Far-away  M,'hrfy,  etc.  (1890^  258 
See  that  old  lady  trailing  her  best  black  silk  by,.. Ain't  it 
ridiculous  bow  >he  kucps  on  showing  out  ? 

35.  Show  up.     a.  To  appear  conspicuously  or 
in  relief. 

1883  Truth  31  May  768/2  A  brocade  on  which,  .yellow 
marguerites,  .showed  up  upon  a  ground  of  scarlet.  1891 
BAX  Outlooks  fr.  New  Standpoint  \\\.  171  Most  persons  are 
afraid  of  something,  but  they,  at  times,  show  up  brave  on 
the  background  of  persons  who  are  afraid  of  something  else. 
b.  To  become  prominent,  to  catch  the  eye. 

1885  Field  31  Jan.  135  2  Some  scrummaging  took  place  at 
the  halfway  till  Ekin  showed  up  with  a  good  run,  which 
brought  the  play  to  the  North  lines. 

C.  colloq.  To  put  in  an  appearance  ;  to  be  pre- 
sent or  (  turn  up    (at  an  appointed  time  or  place). 

1888  Lisbon  (Dakota)  Star  3  Feb.  4/1  Will  Worden  is  ex- 
pected to  show  up  next  week.  1890  '  R.  BOLDBKWOOD  '  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  167  Paul  did  not  show  up  at  the  office  next 
day.  £1895  Thompson  St.  Poker  Club  131  The  regular 
members  showed  up,  however,  in  force. 

VII.  The  verb-stem  in  combinations. 

f36.  Show-away  a.  (Cf.  32.)  Given  to  display, 
ostentatious. 

»775  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal  Of  in.  liii*.  (1783)  II.  137  Those 
shew-away  fellows  are  mere  pick-pockets.  1795  HAN.  MORE 
Shcph.  SMU&,  /V.  i.  Wks.  1834  I.  265  A  plain  frugal  man, 
who.. was  remarked  to  give  away  more  lhan  any  of  his 
show-away  neighbours. 

37.  Show-down.     In  Card-playing,  the  act  of 
laying  down  one's  cards  with  their  faces  up  ;  also, 

j    the  name  of  a  game  similar  to  poker  \fig-  an  open 
I   disclosure  of  plans,  means,  etc.     Chiefly  C/.S. 

1898  W.  C.  MORROW  Apt,  fdiott  etc.  150  Never  disclose 
your  hand  except  on  a  showdown.  1901  WITCH  Virginian 
xvi,  Whatever  hand  he's  been  holdin'  up,  ibis  is  the  show, 
down.  1908  ll'fsttn.  Gaz.  i  Feb.  14/1  It  is  usual  to  have  a 
'show  down'  unless  at  least  a  three  by  tricks  declaration 
has  been  arrived  at.  1909  E.  Suffolk  Gaz.  12  Jan.  7/5  When 
it  comes  to  an  academic  show-down,  we'll  make  some  of 
those  rivals  of  ours  sit  up. 

38.  Show-off,     a.  (Cf.  8  b.)     A  display,  exhi- 
bition or  exposure  </ (something). 

1776  S.  J.  PRATT  Pupil  of  Pleas.  II.  14  He  allots  to  each 
of  us  such  a  share  of  fortune  in  our  own  hands  as  is  sufficient 
to  the  display  and  shew-off  of  the  natural  disposition.  1783 
—  Liberal  Opin.  (ed.  3)  Pref.  20  It  appears  to  have  been . . 
the.  .effort  of  the  author,  .to  display  the.. inconsistencies  of 
human  opinion  respecting  Happiness;  and,  (after  this  shew 
ort  of  folly,  delusion,  and  absurdity)  [etc.]. 

b.  rugilism.     (Cf.  33  b.)     A  public  display. 
1828  KGAN  Boxtana  IV.  168  We  believe  it  was  the  first 
show-off  of  the  latter  with  the  mufflers. 
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C.  (Cf.  33  a.)  An  imposing  or  specious  display  ; 
an  opportunity  for  display.  Also,  in  generalized 
sense,  display,  showiness. 

1856  Miss  YONGE  Daisy  Chain  \\,  i,  A  bazaar — afield  for 
her  trumpery,  and  a  show-off  for  all  the  young  ladies.  1856 
LF.VER  Martins  ofCro'  M.  xxvi,  In  all  the  glitter  and  show 
off  of  fashionable  acquirement  poor  Molly  is  the  inferior. 
1893  W.  WALKER  Three  Churchmen  173  He  considered  it 
an  unreality  and  too  much  of  a  show-off.  1896  UADEN- 
POWELL  Matabele  Campaign  xviii.  136  Our  Colonial  expan- 
sion, .is  not  undertaken  with  any  idea  of  show-off. 
d.  atlrib.  or  adj.  Given  to  display. 

1837  [Miss  MAITLAND]  Lett.  fr.  Madras  (1843)  154  He 
was  a  conceited,  show-off  sort  of  person. 

39.  Show-up.  (Cf.  27  b.)  The  act  of  (  showing 
up  '  or  exposing  to  ridicule,  censure,  or  the  like. 

1830  'JoN  BEE'  Ess.  Foote  p.  Ixxvii,  (Cent.)  Treading 
closely  on  the  heels  of  a  threatened  show  up.  1840  Fraser"s 
Mag.  XXII.  372  We  cannot  muster  up  impudence  enough 
to  continue  our  show-up  of  Wightwick's  naughtiness.  1854 
Ibid.  L.  253  Mr.  Disraeli  was  to  make  a  show-up  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  finance. 

Showable  (JJu'ab'l),  a.  Also  shew-,  [f.  SHOW 

V.  +  -ABLE.J 

f  1.  Demonstrative,  able  to  prove.   Obs.  rarer*. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  GOT.  Lordsh.  96  And  banne 
comes  to  him  a  strengh  shewable,  or  Philosophable,  )?at 
byholdys  snappy s  vndirstandable.  Ibid.  103  pat  he  be 
knowynge.  .in  arsmetyk,  J?at  is  ful  soth  and  shewable. 

2.  Demonstrable,  provable.  rare~l. 

1617  HIERON  Penance  for  Sin  iv.  Wks.  1619  II.  103  This 
.  .is  shewable  by  Scripture. 

3.  That  can  be  shown  or  presented  to  view. 
1823  LAMB  Let.  to  J.  H.  Payne  23  Jan.,  Mary.. says  you 

must  write  more  showahle  letters  about  those  matters.  1838 
P'CKSS  ELIZABETH  Lett.  (1898)  347,  I  have  so  bad  a  swelled 
face  I  am  not  shewable. 

Showance  (J0«*ans).  rare.  [f.  SHOW  sb.  -f 
-ANCE.]  Showing,  display,  appearance. 

1898  HARDY  Wessex  Poems  3  Sole  the  showance  those 
of  my  onward  earth-track— never  transcended.  1908  — 
Dynasts  vn.  ix.  346  My  only  course  To  mnke  good  show- 
ance to  posterity  Was  to  implant  my  line  upon  the  throne. 

Show -box.  [Snow  jtf.1]  A  box  in  which 
objects  of  curiosity  are  exhibited;  esp.  a  box 
containing  a  peep-show. 

1748  LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Let.  to  S  hens  tone  28  Apr.  (1775) 
19  But  were  you  to  present  me  with  the  Views  of  the 
Leasowes,  I  own  I  should  not  put  them  into  my  show-box 
without  patn.  1779  WARNER  in  Jesse  Selwyn  fy  Contemp. 
(1844)  IV.  312  A  Savoyard  with  a  show-box.  1843  HAW- 
THORNE Twice't.  T.  Ser.  n.  Seven  Vagabonds  (1883)  125 
Rescuing  the  showbox  of  such  a  couple  from  a  mob  of  great 
double-fisted  countrymen. 

fiS'  '7^9  BURNS  Fragin.  inscribed  to  C.  J.  Fox  23  Man- 
kind are  his  show  box. 

Showe,  obs.  form  of  SHOE,  SHOVE  v. 

Showel(l,  obs.  forms  of  SHOVEL. 

Shower  (Jau»J,  Jau-ai),  sb.l  Forms  :  i  sciir, 
sceor,  scyur,  3  sur,  shur,  3,  5  scur,  3-4  schur, 
3-7  showre,  4  shor,  4-6  schour,  4-7  schoure, 
shour(e,  5  pi.  secures,  shure,  shwre,  schowr, 
5-6  schowre,  5-7  shewer,  6  schower,  schouer, 
6-7  shewre,  7  showr,  shore,  5-  shower.  [OE, 
scur  str.  masc,  (also  once  sc&ran  wk.  pi.)  corre- 
sponds to  OS.  skiir  masc.,  OFris.  sktir  fit  of  ill- 
ness (NFris.  skyr  shower,  caprice),  MDu.  schutir 
(mod.Du.  schoer  with  dialectal  vowel),  OHG.  sc&r 
(MHG.  sckAr^  mod.G.  schauer\  OTeut.  *skuro-z\ 
also  ON.  skiir  fern,  (but  in  early  texts  sometimes 
masc.),  Goth,  sktira  fern,  storm  :—*skuro.  The 
suggested  affinities  are  uncertain :  see  Uhlenbeck 
and  Falk  and  Torp.] 

1.  A  fall  of  rain,  of  short  duration  and  (usually) 
comparatively  light.  Also,  a  similar  fall  of  sleet 
or  hail,  rarely  of  snow.  See  also  HAlL-s/iowtr, 
RAIN-SHOWER,  Sxovf-s&ower. 

In  various  dialects  the  word  may  be  applied  to  a  con- 
tinuous fall  of  rain  lasting  for  many  hours. 

£950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  xiu  54  Scyur  \Rttshiv.  scur]  cymeo".  ; 
iziooo  Andreas  512  (Gr.)  ponne  sceor  cyme5.  a  1000  Latn-  < 
beth  Psalter  Ixxvii.  44  Heora  scuras  \imbres  eorum\  c  izoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  175  Storm. .  werpe5  J>at  water  upward  and 
arereS  shures  fele.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  751  The 
teres  from  hir  eyen  two  Doun  fille,  as  shour  in  Aperill. 
£1407  LYDG.  Reason  <$•  Sens.  6310  Holsom  as  the  Aprile 
shour  Fallyng  on  the  erbes  newe.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.. 
Wiilcker  588/48  Itnber,  a  shure.  c  1550  CHEKE  Malt.  vii. 
25  Y**r  fell  a  greet  schower.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Droonte  of 
Doomes  day  Wks.  1910  II.  248  The  Lord  God  rayned  from 
the  Lorde,  (even  from  him  selfe)  not  shewers  nor  dewe,  but 
fyre  and  brimstone.  1618  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Pennyless 
Pilgr.  C  2  b,  All  the  day  long  it  rayned  but  one  showre. 
a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  21  May  1645,  After  a  showre  has  fall'n. 
x?59  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  49  p  5  A  shower  beating  against 
his  windows.  1817  G.  ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  I.  42,  1  was 
overtaken  by  a  shower.  1907  W.  Ewmc  Arab  $  Druze  v. 
63  A  light  shower  drifted  down  the  valley. 
fig,  c  1580  SinNKv  Ps.  vii.  i,  O,  save  me  from  this  persecu- 
tions show'r.  1663  PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgrim  xxx.  (1687) 
351  It  pleased  God  so  to  order  it,  that  this  cloud  [of  indis- 
position] was  cast  about  him  without  any  showre.  1868 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  Prol.  (1890)  19/2  We. .knew  the  lot 
of  all  men  should  be  ours,  A  chequered  day  of  sunshine 
and  of  showers. 

b.  Followed  by  qualification  of  rain,  of/iai7,etc. 

01300  Floriz.  4.  Bl.  272  He..gan  Blauncheflur  blmene 
Wib  teres  rive  as  a  scur  of  rene.  c  13*0  Sir  Tristr.  1937 
Of  snowe  was  fallen  aschour.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xv.  15  With  schouris  Of  hailstaines,  snaw,  and  sleit  !  c  i6ao 
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A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  10  A  shour  of  hael.  1678  WOOD 
Life  (O.H.S.)  II.  412  A  vast  shore  of  raine.  1807  P.  GASS 
Jrnl.  181  Some  showers  of  snow  fell  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  iSzg  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  $  Princ,  ix. 
III.  153  Strong  gusts  of  wind,  accompanied  by  fleeting 
showers  of  rain. 

c.  In  extended  use  :  A  copious  downfall  of  any- 
thing coming  or  supposed  to  come  from  the  clouds 
or  sky  ;  in  recent  use  often  of  meteors. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  227  So  fro  heuen  to  helle  bat  hatel 
schor  laste.  1562  LEGH  Artnorie  (1591)  16 b,  Son  of  the 
high  loue  begotten  vppon  Danae  shadowed  in  the  golden 
shower.  1643  BAKER  Chron. ^  Hen,  //,  79  A  showre  of  Blood 
Rained  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  two  houres  together.  1829 
Chapters  Phys.  Sci.  433  The  sky  was  overcast  at  mid-day 
with  clouds  of  ashes,  the  showers  of  which  covered  every 
thing  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  1835,  1856  Meteoric 
showers  [see  METEORIC  a,  3).  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  189 
The  solid  materials  arc  shot  forth  into  the  air  and  fall  in 
showers  around  the  mouth  of  the  orifice. 

2.  transf.  A  copious  fall  or  discharge  of  water 
or  other  liquid  in  drops.     Often  of  tears;   hence 
poet,  a  shower  of  grief ^  sorrow ,  etc.     f  To  make 
showers :  to  weep. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2048  Sike  secures  were  of  blude. . 
pat  foles  ferd  in  £>e  flosches  to  }>e  feterlakis.  1638  HEY- 
WOOD  Wise  Worn.  iv.  ii.  G  2,  Shall  I  the  shower  of  all  my 
griefe  at  once  Power  out  before  you  ?  1663  PATRICK 
Parab.  Pilgrim  xxvii.  (1687)  302  It  was  not  possible  so  to 
repress  them  [tears],  but  that  all  concluded  in  a  plentiful 
showre,  1818  SHELLEY  Rosal.  1271  Rosalind,  -wept  A  shower 
of  burning  tears,  which  fell  upon  His  face.  1846  MRS.  KIRK- 
LAND  West.  Clearings  25  This  brought  only  another  shower 
of  tears.  1859  R.  HUNT  Guide  Mus.  Pract.  Gcol.  (ed.  2)  233 
This  is  effected  by  passing  showers  of  water  through  the 
flue  by  which  the  [lead]  fumes  escape.  x874CnooKES  Dyeing 
fy  Calicos-Printing  &$<-,  Stuffs,  previous  to  finishing,  are  mois- 
tened with  an  extremely  fine  shower,  produced  by  allowing 
water  to  descend  through  a  sieve  of  silk. 

b.  poet.  Of  light,  sound,  etc. 

1781  COWPER  Retirem.  350  The  stars  that,  sprinkled  o'er 
the  vault  of  night,  Seem  drops  descending  in  a  show'r  of 
light.  1820  SHELLEY  To  Maria  Gisborne  70  When  from  the 
moist  moon  rains  The  inmost  shower  of  its  white  fire.  1840 
R.  S.  HAWKER  Cornish  BalladsttUi,  (1908)  73  What  showers 
of  gold  the  sunbeams  rain  ! 

c.  Short  for  SHOWER-BATH. 

1889  GUNTER  That  Frenchman  in,  24  You  forgot  to  put 
the  ice  in  the  shower,  Francois ;  it  is  hardly  bracing  enough. 

d.  Pyrotechny.  A  device  for  producing  a  shower 
of  small  slow-burning  '  stars ',  which  fall  from  a 
rocket. 

1839  [see  GOLDEN  a.  TO].  1866  Chamb.  Encycl.  VIII.  35/2 
Yellow  stars  and  yellow  showers  are  made  of  nitre  [etc.]. 

3.  fig.  A  copious  or  liberal  supply  bestowed. 
13..  A".  Horn  334  (Harl.)  Shame  f>e  mote  by  shoure  ant 

euel  hap  to  vnderfonge.  c  1460  Play  of  Sacrament  664  in 
Non-Cycle  Mystery  Plays  78  Of  thy  gret  mercy  lett  vs  re- 
ceyue  J>e  showre.  1616  BRETON  Invect.  agst.  Treason 
(Grosart)  3/2  Our  gratious  King,  on  whome  y9  King  of 
Grace,  hath  rayn'd  a  shewre  of  his  seternall  graces.  1748 
GRAY  Alliance  18  Light  golden  Showers  of  Plenty  o'er  the 
Land.  1751  Affect.  Narr.  of  Wager  39  The  Sailors,., 
poured  upon  them  a  very  plenteous  .Shower  of  hard  Names 
and  Execrations.  1803  WORUSW.  To  Highland  Girl,  Sweet 
Highland  Girl,  a  very  shower  Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly 
dower!  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit,  India  vr.  i.  III.  21  The 
revenues,  from  which  so  many  showers  of  emolument  fell. 
1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  i.  iv.  405  Hawkins's  election 
. .  was  the  signal  for  a  shower  of  interesting  letters  of  hearty 
congratulation, 

4.  A  copious  fall  or  flight  of  solid  objects,  esp.  of 
missiles.     Also  of  blows. 

a.  1000  Judith.  221  (Gr.)  Hie  (5a  fromlice  leton  fortS  fleo^an 
flan  a  scuras.  a.  1000  Elene  117.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xin. 
43  The  arrowis  als  so  thik  thai  flaw,.  .That  thai  ane  hyd- 
wiss  schour  can  ma.  1308  D  UNBAR  Golden  Targe  195  The 
schour  of  arowis  rappit  on  as  rayn.  1570-6  LAMBARDE 
Peramb.  Kent  291  'Ihey-.made  it  raine  suche  a  shoure  of 
clubbes  and  coutestaues  vpon  the  Monks  Copes,  cowles, 
&  Crownes,  that  [etc.].  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  TkevenoCs  Trav. 
i.  283  We  could  hear  showers  of  Bullets  batter  against  the 
Ships  sides.  1736  GRAY  Statins  i.  18  Batter  Cadmus'  walls 
with  stony  showers.  1827  FARADAY  Chem.  Manip.  vi.  (1842) 
184  The  breaking  of  the  bubbles  will  throw  up  a  shower  of 
particles.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  115  They 
were  received  with  a  shower  of  stones.  185*  MRS.  STOWE 
Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxiii,  A  shower  of  blows.  1877  MARY  M. 
GRANT  Sun-Maid  viii,  And  the  leaves  were  falling  in  a 
crimson  and  russet  shower  all  over  the  ground. 

1 5.  A  conflict,  combat,  battle,  assault,  attack ; 
Also,  an  attack  of  pain  ;  a  pang,  throe.  Obs. 

Very  common  in  ME. 

c  1220  Bestiary  281  We  sulen  hunger  hauen  and  harde 
sures.  £1330  R.  BBUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  6820  per 
myghte  men  se  on  boj»e  partys  A  scharp  schour  by-twyxten 
enemys.  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  3939  In  bataile 
..Hym  leuere  is  to  suffre  dethes  schour,  Than  cowardly 
and  schamefully  flee,  c  1420  ?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  732 
For  he  was  lyke  to  endure  that  day  A  gret  mortall  shoure 
..With  Vyce.  a  1513  FABYAN  Chron.  VH.  (1811)  399  The 
Engltsshmen  susteyned  many  harde  showres  in  Gascoyne 
&  Guyan.  c  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform.  (S.T.S.)  117  5^1 
hardest. .To  him  has  felt  of  deith  the  schouris.  1637 
RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1664)  257  It  cost  Christ  and  all  his 
followers  sharp  showers  and  hot  sweats,  ere  they  won  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain. 

f  b.  spec,  in  //.    Labour-pains.   Obs. 

14..  Athelston  636  (Zupitza)  Harde  schourys  J>enne  took 
her  stronge  Bo}?e  in  bak  and  eek  in  wombe.  a  1598  ROL- 
LOCK  Lect.  Passion  xx.  Wks.  1844  II.  230  It  shall  come 
upon  them  suddenly,  even  as  the  showres  and  dolor  come 
on  a  woman  who  is  travailing  in  birth,  a  1800  Fair  Janet 
$  Sweet  Will.  iii.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  105/1  Till  sharp, 
sharp  showers  fair  Janet  took,  She  grew  sick  and  like  to  die. 


SHOWER. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  shower-cloak,  -like,  -pro- 
ducing, -proof,  f  -raised,  -shedding,  t  -swelled 
adjs. ;  shower-bouquet,  (  a  large  bouquet  from 
which  many  small  bouquets  depend  by  ribbons  of 
various  lengths'  (Webster  1911);  shower-cloud, 
a  cumulo-nimbus  cloud  (see  quot.  1910).  See 
also  SHOWER-BATH. 

1892  Star  25  Feb.  1/7  They  carried  *shower  bouquets  com- 
posed entirely  of  lilies  of  the  valley.  1893  Daily  .AVwj 
29  June  6/1  Her  grey  *shower-cloak  hid  her  dress.  1886 
A.  W.  CLAYDEN  in  Q.  Jrnl.  R.  Meteorol.  Soc.  Apr.  102  On 
the  Thickness  of  *Shower  Clouds.  1910  — in  Encycl.  Brit. 
VI.  559/1  Cumulo-nimbus  (Cu.-N.,i,  The  Thunder-cloud; 
Shower-cloud— Heavy  masses  of  clouds,  rising  in  the  form 
of  mountains,  turrets,  or  anvils,  generally  having  a  sheet  or 
screen  of  fibrous  appearance  above  (false  cirrus)  and  under- 
neath  a  mass  of  cloud  similar  to  nimbus.  1893  Times 
8  May  10/5  Weather  dull  and  ^shower  like.  1895  Stores 
Price  Lisft  *Shower  proof  cloaks.  i6ai  G.  SANDYS  Oviifs 
Met.  vn.  (1626)  136  Men,  if  Fame  say  true,  Here  at  the  first 
from  "shower-raysed  mushrumps  grew.  1800  HURDIS  Fa^'. 
I  illage  122  The  cloud  immense,  whose  "shower-shedding 
folds  Have  all  day  dwelt  upon  a  deluged  world.  1627  MAY 
Lttcan  I.  (1631)  8  The  streame  *showre-swell'd  The  marches 
ore. 

Shower  (Ji^'ai),  sb?  Forms:  i  sc6awere, 
sce"awre,  (sceware),  2  scawere,  3  scheauware, 
3-4  shewere,  4  Kent,  sseawere,  4-5  schewer(e, 
5-  schewar,  schoer,  scewre,  6  Sc.  scheware, 
(schawar),  4-9  shewer,  6-  shower.  [OE.  scea- 
were,  agent  noun  from  sctfawiart  to  SHOW;  cf. 
OHG,  scauw&ri  (MHG.  schouwsere,  mod.G. 
schemer]  looker,  spectator,  watchman,  etc.  In 
later  times  formed  afresh  on  SHOW  v.  +  -EB  *.] 
1 1.  One  who  looks  out,  observes,  or  inspects; 
an  observer;  a  scout  or  spy;  a  watchman.  OE. 

Bcoiv ulf  253  Lease  sceaweras.    £1175  Lamb.  Horn.   117 
Episcopus  is  grekisc  noma..and  is  on  englisc  scawere. 
T  2.  A  mirror.  Obs. 

c  1000  Homily  in  Napier  Contrib.  OE.Lexicogr.  55  Nu 
we  men  geseo3  swylce  (jurh  sceawere  &  on  ra;delse  [  =  i  Cor. 
xiii.  12  J.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  29  pe  wiminan  bihalthjre 
sheawere  and  cume<5  hire  shadewe  ^aronne.  a**z$Ancr.R, 
92  5e  schulen,  ase  ine  scheauware,  iseon  ure  Lefdi  mid  hire 
meidenes.  13..  Poem  Times  Ed^^>.  //,  xvi.  (Percy  Soc.)  8 
He  putteth  in  hys  pawtener  A  kerchyf  and  a  comb,  A  shewer, 
and  a  coyf. 

3.  One  who  shows,  points  out,  or  exhibits. 
13..  K.  Alls.  18  For  Caton  seith,  thes  gode  techere 
1  Other  monis  Hf  is  owre  schewere  \Laud.  MS.  shewer, 
Lat.  magistra\.  c  1400  Afol.  Loll.  (Camden)6o  Noy^er  J>e 
deposing  of  be  witnes,  nor  be  sentens  ^euing  of  be  juge, .. 
rnaki^  not  man  synful,  ne  worbi  to  be  dead  ;  syn  (?ei  are 
but  schewars  &  witnessars.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  187  God 
toke  horn  to  hym  yn  ensampull  to  al  o^er,  and  made  horn  as 
a  schoer  to  al  oj?er  synful  I.  1484  Certificate  in  Surtees 
Misc.  (1890)  41  Where  trewth  is.. set  oparte  froym  the 
scewres  of  right.  1511-2  Act  3  Hen.  K///,  c.  10.  §  i  The 
oder  halfe  to  the  taker  fynder  or  shewer  of  the  same.  1586 
J.  MKLVIU.  in  Caldenvoorfs  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  IV.  522  The 
rebooker  and  shower  thee  of  thy  vice.  1680  H.  MORE 
Apocal.  Apoc.  333  It  is  the  Angel  that  is  the  shower  of  the 
whole  scene  of  this  vision.  1810  LAMB  Let.  to  Hazlitt 
9  Aug.,  Perhaps  they  [sc.  the  pictures]  are  shown  separately 
to  put  another  fee  into  the  shower's  pocket  1859  BOYD 
Rccreat.  Country  Parson  ii.  61  In  compassion  for  human 
weakness,  the  Great  Director  and  Shower  of  events  practises 
the  Art  of  Putting  Things.  1868  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
Ser.  ii.  IV.  n.  283  The  breeders  of  Herefords  have  always 
been  keen  showers.  1899  Daily  News  n  Apr.  6/3  Deceased 
.  .was  for  some  time  a  shower  in  the  State  apartments  [at 
Windsor  Castle]. 

b.  Scots  Law.  One  of  the  two  men  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  accompany  the  jurors  or 
viewers  when  a  view  of  the  property  which  the 
cause  relates  to  is  allowed. 

1838  W.  KELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.  Viewer,  The  premises 
are  pointed  out  to  them  by  two  persons,  named  by  the  Court, 
usually  on  the  joint  suggestion  of  the  parties,  and  technically 
called  sheweis. 

1823  COBBETT  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  1. 384  Mr.  Buxton  figured 
here,  also  Lord  Suffield,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  two 
principal  actors,  or  showers-off. 

f4.  Something  which  shows;  an  indicator;  an 
indicative  symptom  (of  a  disease).  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xn.  153  (Rawl.  MS.),  It  [the  star] 
schon  to  [l>e]  schepherdes  a  schewer  [  1393  C.  xv.  96  shewere] 
of  blisse.  1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindaie  Wks.  383/2  He 
meaneth  y'..ye  sacrament  is  no  cause  thereof,  .nor  instru- 
ment therin,  but  only  a  bare  signyfier  and  a  shewer  therof. 
1561  EDEN  tr.  Cortes*  Art  Navig.  in.  xi.  78  In  the  ioynte  of 
the  two  halfe  cyrcles.  .muste  be  a  poynte  (called  the  Index 
or  shewer)  whiche  shall  shewe..the  degrees  that  the  pole  is 
raysed  aboue  the  Horizon.  1572  J.  JONES  Batktt  of  Berth** 
Ayde  Ep.  Ded.  3  Withall  the  signes  shewers  of  the  state  of 
the  sicke  and  whole.  1668  CULPEPER  &  COLE  Barthol. 
Anat.  iv.  i.  160  The  second  [finger]  is  cal'd  Index  and 
Demonstrator,  the  shewer,  or  pointer. 

6.  An  animal  that  '  shows '  well  or  otherwise, 
that  makes  a  (good  or  bad)  display  of  its  qualities. 

1893  Kennel Gaz.  Aug.  215/2  An  indifferent  shower.  Ibid. 
217/3  He  is  a  smart  shower,  and  a  well-made  dog. 

Shower  (/GU»J,  jau-a-i),  v.  Also  6  shoure, 
shewre,  6-7  showr(e,  7  shou'r.  [f.  SHOWER 

1.  intr.  To  rain  in  a  shower,  or  in  showers, 
f  Also  with  out.  Chiefly  impers. ;  occas.  said  fof 
a  cloud. 

1573  TUSSER  Huso.  (1878)  30  If  great  she  [the  moon] 
appereth,  it  showreth  out,  If  small  she  appereth,  it  sigmfieth 


SHOWER-BATH. 

drout.  1590  Si'LN.sbiR  /•'.  Q.  \\.  viii.  48  The  cloucles.  .fiercely 
then  begin  to  shoure.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav. 
n.  193  It  continued  showring  by  intervals,  with  great 
Thunder-Claps,  til!  half  an  hour  after  six.  1891  STEVENSON 
Vailima  Lett,  (1895)  75  It  showered  all  afternoon  and  poured 
heavy  and  loud  all  night. 

2.  To  fall  down  in  a  shower  or  showers,  or  as  a 
shower  of  rain.     a.  Of  water  (esp.  tears),  or  other 
material  things.     Often  with  down,  on,  etc. 

158*  STANYHURST  ^Enet's  iv.  (Arb.)  108  At  my  tears  show, 
ring  dyd  he  sigh?  dyd  he  winck  with  his  eyelyd?  1601 
WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  E  iiij,  Teares  from  her  eies  did 
shower.  1683  Apol.  Prat.  France  ii.  12  Instead  of  having 
the  Heavenly  Mannah  shower  down  at  the  Doors  of  their 
Tabernacles.  1717  BERKELEY  l/esuvitts  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXX.  711  Ashes  continually  shower'd  on  us  all  the  way 
from  the  Sea-Coast.  1830  TENNYSON  Sea-Fairies  10  Down 
shower  the  gambolling  waterfalls  From  wandering  over  the 
lea.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  155  The  sparks  showering 
off  as  if  from  a  Catherine-wheel.  1910  J.  AITKEN  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  VIII.  714/2  These  [dust  particles]  when  showering 
down  as  rain  tend  to  wash  the  others  out  of  the  atmosphere. 
b,  fig.  Of  immaterial  things. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /y,  v.  i.  47  It  rain'd  downe  Fortune 
showring  on  your  head.  1633  BROME  North.  Lass  v.  ii.  K  3, 
Sir,  all  the  accumulations  of  honour  showre  downe  vpoa 
you.  1731  BERKELEY  Serin,  to  S.  P.  G.  Wks.  III.  249  The 
Divine  grace  will  no  longer  shower  down  on  our  obdurate 
hearts.  i8ai  J.  W.  CROKF.R  Diary  (i^)  4  Aug.,  Visits  and 
invitations  shower  upon  one.  1912  Standard  20  Sept.  7/6 
Thousands  of  congratulatory  messages  have  showered  upon 
the  happy  pair  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

3.  trans.  To  pour  down  or  discharge  in  a  shower 
or  showers ;  to  send  down  or  pour  out  in  abund- 
ance and  rapidly.     Often  with  down,  f  out,  etc. 

158*  STANYHUSST  sEneis  ii.  (Arb.)  52,  I.. salt  tears  dol- 
fulye  showred.  1594  DANIEL  Cleopatra  i.  ii.  73  And  vp 
they  hoise  the  swounding  body  there  Of  pale  Antonius 
showring  out  his  hlood.  1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fein.  Glory 
(1869)  147  Presume  not  thou  to  number  what  her  eyes  Showie 
forth  in  tears.  1665  SIR  T.  HERIIERT  Trav.  (1677)  43  The 
Clowds  shower  there  continually  an  insalubrious  moisture. 
1788  GIBBON  Decl.  %  F.  I.  V.  198  A  miraculous  flight  of 
birds,  who  showered  down  stones  on  the  heads  of  the  infidels. 
1807  J.  HALL  Trav.  Scot.  II.  458  They  would  have  hissed 
him,  and  showered  rotten  eggs  at  his  head.  1832  TENNYSON 
Godiva  42  She  shook  her  head  and  shower'd  the  rippled 
ringlets  to  her  knee.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  x.  65  The  clouds 
..showered  their  liquid  spheres  down  upon  us.  i869TozER 
Highl.  Turkey  II.  331  Sugar-plums,  .are  showered.. by 
friends  over  the  bride.  1878  SUSAN  PHILLU-S  On  Seaboard 
109  Does  the  crab-tree  shower  down  Perfumed  snow  for 
treading  ? 

b.  fig.  With  immaterial  obj :  To  bestow  lavishly. 

,1586  CTESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxxxiv,  All  blessing  you 
accompany,  From  him  in  plenty  showered.  1613  SHAKS. 
Hen.  AY//,  I.  iv.  63,  I  showre  a  welcome  on  yee  :  welcome 
all.  1741  WATTS  Intfirw.  Mind  i.  v.  (1801)  56  Let  not  little 
critics ..  shower  down  their  ill-nature  upon  him.  1838 
THIRLWALL  Greece  xl.  V.  124  The  royal  bounty  was  largely 
showered  upon  him.  1889  GODKIN  in  Ogden  Life  (1007)  II. 
156  They  all  showered  invitations  upon  me  which,  alas  1  I 
cannot  accept. 

fc.  absol.    To  weep;   to  shed  tears.     Also  to 
bestow  gifts  in  abundance.    Obs.  rare. 

1592  SHAKS.  ROM.  fy  Jul,  in.  v.  131  What  still  in  teares? 
Euermore  showring..?  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  637  Th'  all 
bounteous  King,  who  showrd  With  copious  hand. 

4.  To  water  with  or  as  with  a  shower ;  to  wet 
copiously  with  rain  or  with  water  in  drops  or  spray ; 
transf.  to  cover  or  strew  as  with  rain.  alsoy%: 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  rv.  152  When  God  hath  showrd  the 
earth.  Ibid.  XL  879  Or  serve  they  asaflourie  verge  tobinde 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  watrie  Cloud,  Least  it  again 
dissolve  and  showr  the  Earth?  1819  KEATS  Otlto  v.  v. 
89  Ladies,  .bright  In  silks,  with  spangles  shower'd.  1891 
Century  Diet.  s.  v.,  To  shower  plants  from  a  watering- 
pot  ;  to  shower  one's  head  in  bathing  ;  to  shower  a  convict 
as  a  punishment.  1895  R.  W.  CHAMBERS  King  in  Yellow 


I 


Hence  Showered///,  a. 

1848  W.  R.  WILLIAMS  Lorifs  Prayer\\. (1854)251  Stephen 
jraying  for  his  murderers  amid  the  showered  stones  that 
fall  and  bruise  him. 

Shower,  obs.  variant  of  SEWER  sb? 

Shower-bath.  A  bath  in  which  water  from 
above  is  poured  in  a  shower  upon  the  person.  Also 
an  apparatus  for  producing  n  bath  of  this  kind. 

Also  U.S.  a  form  of  punishment  for  convicts. 

1803  Mid.  7ml.  IX.  200  A  slight  delirium,  .subsided 
immediately  on  the  use  of  the  shower  bath.  1815  tr.  Due 
de  Leris'  Eng.  if)  Cent.  I.  211  They  have  invented  a  machine 
..which  is  now  very  much  in  use:  it  is  called  a  shower-bath. 
It  is  like  a  sentry-box.  1853  A.  R.  WALLACE  Amazon  tr  Kia 
Negro  30  In  the  morning,  after  a  refreshing  shower-bath 
under  the  mill-feeder,  we  shouldered  our  guns  [etc.].  1859 
F.  S.  COOPER  Ironmongers'  Catal.  3  Hand  Shower  Baths. 
1868  B.  J.  LOSSING  Hudson  303  Severe  punishments  are 
becoming  more  and  more  rare,  and  the  terrible  Shower 
Bath . .  is  now  seldom  used.  1899  A  llbutfs  Sysl.  Med.  VIII. 
380  Shower  baths  in  the  young,  when  they  can  be  borne,  are 
most  efficacious. 

b.  transf.  and/^-. 

1814  SCOTT  St.  Kalian's  iv,  He  was  soused  with  a  deluge 
of  water..  .[A  threat]  induced  him  to  retreat  in  all  haste  from 
the  repetition  of  this  shower-bath.  1889  SWINBURNE  Study 
B.  "lonson  25ThecharacterofCaptain  PantiliusTucca.which 
seems  to  have  brought  down  on  its  creator  such  a  boiling 
shower-bath  or  torrent  of  professional  indignation. 

Showerer  (Jau»-raj).    [f.  SHOWER  ^.  +  -ER'.] 
One  who  showers  or  pours  down  abundantly. 
VOL.  VIII. 
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i882  G.  RAWLINSON  Relig.  Anc.  World  iv.  129  Indra..is 
. . '  the  showerer  of  benefits  '. 

Showerful  (Jau»ufcil),  a.  nonce-mi,  [f. 
SHOWER  j*.l  +•  -FUL.]  Abounding  in  showers. 

1872  TENNYSON  Gareth  fy  Lynette  2  Gareth,  in  a  showerful 
spring  Stared  at  the  spate. 

Showeriness  Jaua'rines).  rare.  [f.  SHOWKHY 
a.  +  -NESS.]  The  state  of  being  showery. 

1855  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-Ms.  (1870)  I.  388  After  a  slight 
showeriness.  1890  />Yrt*:£ti'..l/rt£.CXLVIII.  361/1  Asuspicion 
of  April  showeriness. 

Showering  (Jan«'rirj),  vbl.  s/>.  [f.  SHOWER  v. 
+  -ING  i.]  The  action  of  SHOWER  v.;  also  concr., 
that  which  is  showered. 

1592  WVRLEY  A  rmorie,  Ld.  Chandos  vii,  Led  onward  with 
hope  of  long  assurance  We  neuer  thinke  of  fortunes  frown- 
ing, But  high  honors  plant  as  if  perdurance  had  promised 
continuall  showring.  1653  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1836)  II.  282 
The  dewings  and  showermgs  of  Him  that  every  moment 
watereth  his  vineyard.  1862  MEREDITH  Sltemselnifiar  Poet. 
Wks.  (19121  171  Like  a  rose  by  the  fountain  whose  shower- 
ing we  hear. 

Showering,  ///.  a.     [(.  SHOWER  v.  +  -ixu  ".] 

1.  That  sends  down  in  or  as  in  showers. 

1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Jlfon.  (1634)  60  note,  Xantippe,  that 
thundring  shouringO^ieen  of  shrews,  c  1620  2.  Bovn  Zi<m's 
Flffwers  (1855)  12  With  sad  showring  eyes,  Cry  to  thy  God. 
1669  WORLIDGE  Sysf.  Agric.  166  If  the  Spring  l>e  mild, 
calm,  and  showring,  then  is  it  good  for  Swarms.  1892  W. 
WATSON  Poems  Prel.  5  Not  mine  the  rich  and  showering 
hand,  that  strews  The  facile  largess  of  a  stintless  Muse. 

2.  That  falls  in  or  as  in  a  shower  or  showeis. 
1622  J.  TAYLOR  (Water- P.)  Famu.    To-.ver-Rottles  A  4  b, 

When  showring  hayleshot.  .Nor  blustering  Gusts.. Could 
holde  me  backe.  1817  SHKLLEY  Marianne's  Dream  xiv, 
She  Was  borne  towards  the  showering  tlame  By  the  wild 
waves  heaped  tnmiiltuously.  1818  BYRON  Juan  I.  cxxiv, 
Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  .showering  grapes  In  Bac- 
chanal profusion  reel  to  earth.  1860  PATMOKE  I-'ai'.hf.fir 
Erer  \.  vii,  For  all  the  showering  tears  that  soak  This  paper. 

Hence  t  Showeringly  adv. 

1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Uftinia  362  A  Fountaine.  .out  of 
which.. the  water  came  so..showringly, .  .as  [etc.]. 

Showerless,  a.  rare.  [f.  SHOWER  sJ>.1  + 
-LESS.]  Without  a  shower  or  showers. 

1744  ARMSTRONG  Art  Present.  Hcaltk  i.  257  Scarce  in  a 
showerless  day  the  heavens  indulge  Our  inching  clime. 
1801  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  To  Soutkcy  (161^5)  357,  I  will  be 
Supreme  Bey  of  that  showerless  district. 

Showery  (juua-ri),  a.     [f.  SHOWER  rf.1  +  -Y.] 

1.  Raining  in  showers ;  abounding  with  or  charac- 
terized by  frequent  showers  of  rain. 

1591  PERCIVALL Sp.  Dict.,Lloviznar,  todrizle,  lobe  showry. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  548  In  a  Showry  Season.  1652  HEYI.YN 
Cosmogr.  iv.  138  The  Aire  hereof  is  very  shewery.  1773  COOK 
2nd  Voy.  II.  XL  (1777)  I.  317  On  the  23d  showery  weather. 
1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note.i'ks.  (1870)  I.  140  It  continued 
showery  all  day.  1885  H.  KISCII-HATTON  Advance  Aus- 
tralia! 173  The  weather.,  had  been,  as  they  say  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  'showery  and  rain  atween  whiles'. 
b.  fig.  Tearful. 

1847  TENNYSON  Princess  Concl.  33  She  fixt  A  showery 
glance  upon  her  aunt. 

2.  Causing   or    producing    showers ;    bringing 
showers.   Said  of  a  cloud,  wind,  constellation,  etc. 

1697  DRYDEN  SEneid  ix.  009  Like  the  Storm  that  flies 
From  Westward,  when  the  Show'ry  Kids  arise.  1858  HAW-- 
THORNE  Fr.  <y  It.  Noie-bks.  II.  200  The  showery  clouds 
that  haunt  a  hill-country.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xxvi.  2 
'Tis  not  showery  south,  nor  airy  wester. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  produced  by  or  resembling  a 
shower  or  showers. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  759  Inlaid  with  pure  Amber,  and 
colours  of  the  showrie  Arch.  1729  SAVAGE  Wanderer  n.  70 
Bright  It  collects  the  Beams,  which,  trembling  All,  Back 
from  the  God,  a  show'ry  Radiance,  fall.  1791  COWPER  Iliad 
iv.  509  The  waves.. scatter  far  the  showry  spray.  1833 
TENNYSON  Lotos. Eaters  17  Dew'd  with  showery  drops,  Up- 
clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse.  1853 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Poem  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  78  The  selfsame 
founts  her  chalice  fill  With  showery  sunlight  running  over. 

4.  Falling  in  showers. 

1841-6  LONGF.  Rain  in  Summir  ix,  Aquarius  old.. Scat- 
tering every  where  The  showery  rain. 

Showful,  variant  of  SHOFUL  slang . 

t  Showfully,  adv.  Obs.-1  [f.  SHOW  rf.1  + 
-FUL  +  -LY  2.]  Gaudily,  showily. 

1613  CHAPMAN  Maske  Inns  Court  A  3,  All  showfully  gar- 
nisht  with  seueral-hewd  fethers. 

Show-glass.    [Snow  rf.1] 
1.  A  glass  case  for  exhibiting  valuable  or  delicate 
goods. 


24  Nov.  3/2  Some  Rogues  carry'd  away  a  Shew-Glass  from 
the  Shop  of.  .a  Goldsmith . . ,  with  Plate  to  the  Value  of  1 5/. 
1854  Zoologist  XII.  4189  Confectioners'  show-glasses.  1862 
Catal.  Internal.  Exhit.  II.  X.  13  They  are  especially 
adapted  for  show.glasses . .  where  safety  and  protection  from 
dust  are  essential. 
2.  A  glass  in  which  something  is  seen;  a  mirror; 

a  magic  mirror. 
1855  in  OGILVIK  Suppl.    1891  in  Century  Diet. 

Show  house.    [Snow  s6.1] 

1 1.  A  shop  or  other  building  in  which  wares  are 
displayed.  06s. 

1527  in  Chron.  Calais  (Camden)  107  All  persons  having 
shewehouses  or  packhouses.  c  1600  in  'irons.  Roj/.Ilist. 
So,'.  (1902)  XVI.  35  No..  Merchant  Adventurer,  .shall. . 
keepe  open  shoppe  or  shcwhouse. 


SHOWING. 

2.  A  house  conspicuous  and  celebrated  lor  archi- 
tectural  beauty,   splendid   furniture,  or  the  like; 
esp.  one  over  which  the  public  are  at  certain  times 
admitted  to  be  shown. 

1806  J.  BKRESTORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  vi.  xxviii,  In 
seeing  what  is  called  a  '  Shew-house ',— keeping  |>ace, 
whether  you  will  or  not,  through  all  the  rooms,  with  another 
party.  1880  Miss  DKAUDON  Just  as  I  am  ii,  Fairview  wa.s 
not  a  grand  house,  or  a  show  house. 

Showily  <J<7"'ili),  <wfr.  [f.  SHOWY  a.  +  -LY  -.]  In 
a  showy  manner ;  with  display. 

1789  MKS.  Piozzl  Journ.  France  I.  286  Trapped  showily 
in  various  colours.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xviii,  His  gar. 
mcnts,  of  various  colours,  and  showily  distjosed,  were  none 
of  the  newest.  1870  '  OulDA  '  Held  in  Bondage  22  Wild 
young  Cantabs,  mounted  showily  from  livery-stables. 

Showiness  ljo"'ines).  [f.  SHOWY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  showy. 

1813  Examiner  18  Jan.  3^/2  The  shewiness  of  their  [the 
soldier's]  profession.  1816  COLKRIDGE  Statcsm.  Man.  App. 
31  Which  gave  a  sickly  and  hectic  shewiness  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  hist  century.  1869  SI-URGKON  Treas.  Dar.  Ps. 
-xvi.  Intiod.  I.  240  There  is  much  showine>s,  and  may  be 
some  solidity  in  the  suggestions. 

Showing  (Jira-irj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SHOW  v.  +  -ING  '  ; 
in  OK.  sifati'ung,  sc.tawi>if;."\ 

1.  The  action  of  displaying,  exhibiting,  mani- 
festing, etc.  ;  the  fact  of  being  displayed,  etc.  ; 
with//.,  an  instance  of  this. 

c  950  Liiitiisf.  (.ios/1.  Mark  xii.  40  Under  sceawung  longes 
gebeddes  [sul>  obtentufrolixat  orationis],  a  1300  Lur^tn-  M. 
261 10  Scrift  es  opin  scheuing  o  breist  Laufulli  mad  be-fur 
be  preist.  c  1325  Metr.  Hem.  29  Of  this  openlic  schauing 
Hauis  Godd  schawed  many  taking.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  :>5  By  the  ostencyon  or  shewyngeof  grace.  1568 
(iRAKiuN  Citron.  II.  2?5 ']  here  were  great  embracynges  and 
shewyngesof  frendshipon  both  sydcs.  1709  HEARNK  Collect. 
13  Mar.  (O.H.S.)  II.  176  Mr.  Lhu>d  .  .made  what  he  could  by 
Shewing.  1765  Treat.  Dom.  /VceVtti  ii  When  you  observe 
the  hen  to  sweep  her  tail  to  the  cock,  .which  is  termed  shcu  - 
ing.  1837  CAKLYLH  Ft:  Rc~.:  III.  i.  vii,  In  one  of  those 
wheelings  and  show  ings  of  new  front. 
b.  witli  adv.,  as  showing  off. 

1874  TIAKROD  in  Pi-oc.  Zool.  Soc.  471  On  the  '  showing  off 
of  the  Australian  Bustard. 

fO.  To  make  shmving  of:  to  exhibit,  display, 
reveal ;  to  tell  of,  describe,  relate.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22298  par  sal  he..sceuing  make  of  his 
maistris.  c  1330  A  rth.  ty  mert.  7626  Of  whom  y  made  bifore 
sch-jweing.  1477  Cov.  Leel  Lift.  422  To  make  a  cleie  shew- 
ing of  the  same  before  certen  oure . .  Counsellours. 

f  2.  A  sight,  spectacle.  Obs. 

971  Btickl.  'Ham.  187  Neron.  .bead  ba-'t  eall  (>a!t  folc  come- 
to  pisse  sceawunga.  c  1450  tirut  426  The  ineyre  and  aldre- 
men  ..lete.  .make  many  diuerse  shewyngis  and  sightis. 

3.  Old  English  Law.  A  duty  or  toll  payable  for 
the  right  of  displaying  goods  for  sale  ;  =  L.  ostuisio. 

In  spurious  charters  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Wil- 
liam I  ;  see  Kemhle  CW.  Dipt.  IV.  213,  2 15,  Thorpe  Diplom. 
359,  411. 

1 u«  Charter  lien.  I  in  New  Pal.TOgr.  Sac.  I.  (1903) 
pi.  20(1)  Cum  saca  et  soca..et  miskenninge  et  sceawinge. 
12..  Annales  de  Burton  in  Ann.Motuist.  (Rolls)  I.  247 
Liberi  sint  ab  omni  scoto  et  geldo.  .et  stallagio,  schewinge, 
mischenninge.  1387  THEYISA  Hirden  (Rolls)  11.  95  Schew- 
ynge,  settynge  for^  of  marchaundise. 

4.  Manner  of  putting  a  case  :  in  phrases  on  this 
'   showing  (=  if  the  facts  be  as  thus  represented),  on 

one's  envn  shmving,  etc. 

|l4o8  tr.  I  'egetius  De  re  milil.  (MS.  Digby  233)  If.  183  b/2 
After  wyse  mennys  schewyng.]  1857  MILL  Pol.  Kcon.  in.  xn. 
§  7  (ed.  4)  II.  70  On  this  showing,  tue  notes  at  least  of  private 
banks  are  not  money.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Contf.  II.  x. 
so2  The  revolt  could  not  be  justified  on  any  showing.  1869 
LATHAM,  s.v.,  This  is  proved  even  by  your  own  showing.  1883 
Manch.  Guard.  17  Oct.  5/2  The  step  which  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  wants  Parliament  to  take  is  on  their  own 
showing  a  momentous  one. 

5.  A  statement  or  presentation  of  figures,   ac- 
counts, or  the  like.     Chiefly  U.S. 

1868  Kef.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  51  This  is  a 
very  meager  showing,  but  an  export  of  ten  times  the  amount 
would  be  worse.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Alines  f,  Miniax 
453  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  data  that  justifies 
a  showing  so  favorable.  1002  Westm.  Can.  31  July  9/1  On 
i  the  whole  it  is  not  at  all  a  bad  '  showing  ',  and  shareholders 
need  not  fidget. 

6.  U.S.  An  appearance  or  display  of  a  specified 
kind.     Phrases  to  mate  a  (good  or  bad)  shmvitig. 

1890  in    Leffmgwell   Upland  Shooting   459    (The   grey, 
hounds)  made  a  very  sorry  showing  in  the  public  contests. 
1901  N.  Amer.  Rn:  Feb.  240  Like  all  officers,  I   was  in- 
tensely interested  in   the  showing  made   by  the  different 
I    forces. 

7.  Outward  appearance.     -^  Fair  showing,   fair 
'•   appearance  or  seeming ;  persuasiveness  (of  speech). 

1340  Aytnt.  36  Huanne  j*t  hi  [corn  and  vines]  bye}>  of 
uaire  ssewynge.  c  1400  Kom.  Rose  4041  Than,  al  abawid  in 
]  shewing,  Anoon  spak  Dreed.  ^1412  LYDG.  Keas.  */  firns. 
3917  [Apples]  Delytable  in  shewyng,  But  wonder  bitter  in 
tastyng.  1470-85  MALOHY  Arthur  xvtll.  ii.  728  The  quene 
outward  made  no  maner  of  sorowe  in  shewynge.  1903  R. 
KIPLING  Fire Nationt  I  Who  hath  desired. .His  Sea  in  no 
showing  the  same— his  Sea  and  the  same  'neath  each  showing. 

1 8.  Something  that  is  shown  or  appears  ;  a  mani- 
festation, revelation  (of)  ;  a  sign  or  token ;  a  dream 
or  vision.  Book  of  showing(s :  the  Apocalypse. 

a  1225  A  tur.  R.  268  Ase  lease  swefnes.  &  false  scheauw- 
inges.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10707  fat  he  bam  suld  sli  sccuing 
scau,  J>at  t»ai  moght  wit  sum  taknyng  knau  Quat  bai  suld 
do.  lbia.i\oyt  Pe  bok  o  scheuing  >er  he  urat.  ?al400 
KloiteArth.  3401  Thow  has  a  schcwyr.ge,  sir  kynee,  take 
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SHBAPE. 


kepe  }if  the  lyke  !  1450-1530  Myrr.  Our  Ladyt  16  With 
meruaylous  tokens  and  shewynges.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  in, 
1621  A  mervelows  shewyng  In  my  slep  I  had. 

f  b.  An  appearance  or  indication  ^  (something). 
c  1491  Chait.  Goddes  Chyld.  (Caxton)  50  Whether  there  be 
in  hym  ony  sheweng  of  vainglory. 

Showing,  ///.  a.    [f.  SHOW  v.  +  -ING  a.] 

1.  That  displays,  exhibits,  indicates,  etc. 

t  Showing  finger,  the  forefinger  or  index. 

r  1425  n.Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  22  J>an  at  _  first 


(1580)  27  b,  The  first  called  a  demonstratiue,  or  shewyng 
reduction  [—reditctio  ostensiva],  is  made  by  conversion  of 
the  Propositions.  is68GRAFTONCAroK.il.  125  It  is  written 
at  the  length,  and  in  most  shewyng  inaner,  to  their  honour 
and  worship. 

f  2.  That  appears  ;  seeming  ;  evident.  Obs. 

CI374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr   i.  (1868)  109  |>e  binges  f>at 


Showrde,  obs.  form  of  SWORD. 

Showroom  (jWram).  [f.  SHOW  rf.i] 

1.  A  room  used  for  the  display  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise. 

1616  R.  COCKS  Diary  2  Jan.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  95  To  keepe  the 
shopp  or  shew  rowme.  1617  Ibid.  23  July  283  VVe  delivered 
divers  sortes  merchandiz  to  Jno.  Japon  to  sell  in  the  shopp 
or  shew  roome  over  the  way.  1839  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  x, 
Madame  Mantalini's  showrooms  were  on  the  first  floor. 
1879  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Ctnvard  Cause,  n,  xxi,  From  the  busy 
workshops  into  the  great  show-room. 

fig.  1829  CARLYLE  Misc.,  Voltaire  (1840)  II.  163  Voltaire's 
knowledge  is  not  a  mere  show-room  of  curiosities,  but  truly 


a  museum  for  purposes  of  teaching.  1833  H.  COLERIDGE 
Biogr.  Bor.  Introd.  6  It.. is  deposited  in  the  shew-room  of 
the  memory 


embrace  a  shewing  and  false  good. 

3.  Hort.  Of  fruit :  Beginning  to  appear. 

1794  MCPHAIL  Treat.  Cucumber  155, 1  ..picked  off  several 
of  the  showing  and  set  fruit  where  they  were  too  thick. 

t  SllOW'ish,  a.  Obs.  (Very  common  in  the 
i8th  c.)  [f.  SHOW  si.1  +  -ISH.]  =  SHOWY  a. 

1675  J.  DANCER  Agrippa  Ded.  A  ij  b,  This  Play  in  it  self 
is  not  at  all  calculated  to  the  humour  of  the  present  times 
..:  nor  is  it  (to  speak  Modishly)  showish  enough.  1710  T. 
FULLER  Pharm.  Extemp.  393  This  Age  produces  a  set  of  idle 
shallow  shewish  Men.  1747  CHESTERF.  Let.  to  Son  3  Apr., 
A  showish  binding  attracts  the  eyes,  a  1768  SECKER  Serm. 
(1770)  II.  52  The  outward  Act  being  a  Matter  of  great  Form 
and  Punctuality.,  they  easily  persuaded  themselves,  .that 
a  scrupulous  Performance  of  such  troublesome  and  shewish 
Duties  would  certainly  be  sufficient. 

Showitt,  obs.  form  of  SUET. 

Showl,  showld(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHOAL. 

Showle,  obs.  form  of  SHOAL,  SHOVEL. 

Showier.  [Of  obscnre  origin.]  A  local  name 
for  the  DACE. 

1681  CHF.THAM  Angler's  Vade-m.  xx.  §  i  (1689)  136  The 
Dace  or  Dare  in  some  Places  called  a  showier.  1816  BAIN- 
BRIDGE  Fly  Fisher's  Guide  91  The  Dace,  Dare,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Showier. 

Showll,  obs.  form  of  SHOVEL. 
Showman  (ji?°'maen).     [Snow  sb.1] 

1.  One  who  exhi  bits  a  show;  the  proprietor  of  a  show. 
rti734  NORTH  Life  Ld.  Keeper  Guilford  (1742)  280  An 

enormous  Rhinoceros,  to  be  sold  to  Shew-men  for  Profit. 
1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  309  There  are  con- 
stant exhibitions  from  rope-dancers,  mountebanks,  jugglers, 
and  show-men.  1833  LONGF.  Outre-Mer  Pr.  Wks.  1886  I. 
129  Staring  in  stupid  wonder  at  the  miracles  of  a  showman's 
box.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xvi,  Itinerant  showmen — > 
exhibitors  of  the  freaks  of  Punch. 

b.  gen.  and  transf. 

1774  COOK  2«rf  Voy.  n.  xii.  (1777)  I.  324  He  was  conducted 
all  over  the  ship..  .On  this  occasion  Otoo  was  the  principal 
shew.man.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  30  Nov.  568  The  showmen  who 
hurry  the . .  parties  of  visitors  round  the  eastern  chapels. 

c.  atlrib. 

1880  W.  CORV  Lett.  &  Jrnls.  (1807)  455  The  garrulity  and 
the  showman  proclamations  of  Thackeray  and  Trollope. 
1899  Pall  Malt  Gaz.  1 1  Oct.  4/3  The  shares  of  the  '  show- 
man '  class  exhibited  their  true  nature. 

f2.  (Seequot.)  Obs. 

1797  Times  23  Nov.  in  Ashton  Old  Times  (1883)  336  It 
was  the  custom  of  Publicans,  when  they  want  to  let  their 
houses,  to  get  a  number  of  people  together,  whom  they  treat 
with  beer.  They  call  them  show,-men,  and  this  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  persons^ who_come  to  view 
their  house,  and  to  make  them  suppose  it  has  good  custom,^ 

Hence  Showmanisrn,  Suowmanry,  Show- 
manship (nonce-Tads.). 

1859  SALA  Gas-light  ff  D.  xvi.  178  One  touch  of  showman- 
ship makes  the  whole  world  kin.  1886  Sat.  Rev.  15  May 
675/2  Charles  Lamb  would  have  delighted  in.  one  of  their 
effects  as  he  delighted  in  the  showmanry  o£Elliston.  1886 
PETRIE  Tunis  n.  Nebesheh  (1888)  Pref.  6  TcrTCfecfanything 
[from  a  museum]  because  it  is  not  popularly  attractive  is  a 
concession  to  mere  showmanism. 

Shown  (J0an),  ppl.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  SHOW  v.] 
Exhibited,  presented  to  view,  etc. 

1892  GREENER  Breech-loader^*,  The  pattern  is  the  shown 
shooting  of  a  gun,  the  only  visible  proof  of  a  gun's  powers. 
1897  F.  THOMPSON  New  Poems  37  Hidden  stars  by  the 
shown  stars'  wings. 

Show-place.     [Cf.  G.  schauplatz  —  sense  I.] 

•)•  1.  A  place  for  public  shows  or  spectacles ;  a 
theatre.  (Used  to  render  Bta-rpov,  circus,  etc.) 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch,  Antoniits  (1595)  994  He  as- 
sembled all  the  people  in  the  shew  place,  where  young  men 
doe  exercise  themselues.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor. 
96  Whither  men  flocke  to  heare,  as  at  the  Theaters  and 
shew  places.  1647  R.  STAPVLTON  Juvenal  (1670)  49  Circus, 
the  great  show-place  neer  mount  Aventine. 

2.  A  place  (e.g.  a  large  mansion  or  estate)  which 
is  regularly  exhibited  to  visitors  ;  a  place  much 
visited  for  its  beauty,  antiquities,  or  the  like. 

1817  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Harrington  vi,  Mamma.. gene- 
rally leaves  her  at  the  Priory,  to  take  care  of  all  the  old 
trumpery,  and  show  the  place — you  know  it's  a  slicnv  place . 
1853  '  C-  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  l.  v,  They  soon  found  a 
guide,  one  of  those  wonderful  people  to  which  show-places 
give  birth,  1888  PAYN  Myst.  Mirbridge  xvii,  '  A  show- 
place'— as  country  mansions  important  enough  for  exhibi- 
tion are  called.  1893  MATHESON  About  Holland  44  Flush- 
ing is  not  a  show  place  by  any  means. 


Arab. 


_>/> 


sharab  wine  or  any  beverage,  f.  i__ 


t  2.  A  room  in  which  a  show  is  exhibited.  Obs. 

c  1714  ARBUTHNOT  etc.  Mem.  M.  Scribl.  \.  xiv.  (1741)  51 
The  Dwarf  who  kept  the  gates  of  the  Show-room. 

8.  pi.  The  rooms  in  a  large  mansion  which  are 
regularly  shown  to  visitors. 

1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home,  Near  Oxford  II.  12  We 
were  guided  through  the  show-rooms  [at  Blenheim)  by  a 
very  civil  person. 

Siiowse,  obs.  variant  of  CHOUSE  sb. 
Showt(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHOUT. 
Showve,  obs.  form  of  SHOVE  v. 
Showy  (Jou'0>  a-    [£  SHOW  j<U  +  -T.    Cf.  the 
earlier  SHOWISH  a.~\     Characterized  by  show. 

a.  Of  visible  objects  :  Presenting  an  imposing  or 
striking  appearance  ;  making  a  good  display. 

1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  434  F  6  The  Men  would  make 
a  Present  of  every  thing  that  was  Rich  and  Showy  to  the 
Women  whom  they  most  admired.  1746  W.  THOMPSON 
R.  N.  Adv.  (1757)  40  They  do  not  always  Weigh  six 
Hundred  Weight,,  .tho'  large  shewy  Oxen.  1777  Miss 
BURNEY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  168  A  very  showy  striped 
pink  and  white  Manchester.  1779  G.  KEATE  Sketches  Nat. 
(ed.  2)  I.  8  Rather  a  showy  than  a  pretty  woman.  1826  P. 
POUNDEN  France  $  Italy  186  Hung  with  chintz  of  a  shewy 
pattern.  1832  BABBAGE  Econ.  Manuf.  xv.  (ed.  3)  139  In- 

,  ferior  but  showy  watches  are  made  at  a  cheap  rate.  1839 
THACKERAY  Fatal  Boots  Oct.,  A  showy  black-haired  woman 

I  with  one  eye.  1882  Garden  15  July  41/1  One  of  the  showiest 
of  hardy  border  flowers.  1893  F.  T.  RICHARDS  in  Trail! 

\    Social  Eng.  i.  23  Showy  market  places,  and  fine  houses. 

b.  Of  immaterial  things,  qualities,  etc.  :    Bril- 
liant, striking,  'effective  '.   Of  persons:  Displaying 
brilliant  talents,  etc. 

1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  List  Subscribers  (ad  fin.  \  Had 

I  been  fond  of  borrowed  Plumes  this  List  had  been  con- 

siderably more  Sho_wy  than  it  is.   1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia 

II.  vi,  Forming  friendships  with  every  shewy  adventurer 

that  comes  in  your  way.     1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  v,  His 

manners,  without  being  showy,  were  gentleman-like  and 

pleasing.     1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serm.  xxxii.  (ed.  2) 

II.  448  The  showy  talents,  in  which  the  present  age  prides 

itself.  1872  BAGEHOT  /%«'«<(•  /W.  ii.  (1876)44  Theprogress 

of  the  military  art  is  the  most  conspicuous,  I  was  about  to 

1    say  the  most  shmvy,  fact  inhuman  history.    \<yi*  Eng.  Hist. 

\    Rev.  Oct.  817  Dr.  McGiffert  is.,  inclined  to  let  generalities— 

'    more  or  less  showy  —  do  duty  for  concrete  statements  of  fact. 

c.  Nat.  Hist.    In  names  of  plants  and  birds. 
1817  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  X.  466  Showy  Tanager  (Tanagra 

frnata).  1880  BESSEY  Bot.  460  Lilium  speciosum,  the  Showy 
Lily,  from  Japan.  1890  Century  Diet.  s.  v.  Orchis,  The 
common  American  species  is  O\rchis]  spectabilis,  the  showy 
orchis. 

d.  Comb.  :  showy-dressed,  -looking. 

1788  MRS.  HUGHES  Henry  $  Isab.  III.  80  A  tall,  plain, 
showy  dressed,  affected  woman.  1821  HAZLITT  Table-t., 
Living  to  one's-self  (1869)  125  A  showy-looking  girl. 

Showyll,  obs.  form  of  SHOVEL. 

Sh.owyng(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHOEING  vbl.  sb. 

II  Shoya  (j~<?u-ya).     =  Soyi,  SOYA. 

1883  N.  OKOSHI  Fisheries  "Japan  (  Fish.  Exhib.)  24  The 
:  sauce  known  here  under  the  name  of  Japanese  shoya, 
(  properly  called  shoyu. 

Shoy-hoy,  shoyhoy  (Joi,hoi).   [Imitative  of 

the  cry  used  for  scaring  birds.]  One  who  scares 
away  birds  from  a  sown  field.  Also  transf. 

1819  COBBETT  Weekly  Pol.  Reg.  14  Aug.  22  These  bird- 
scarers,  or,  as  we  call  them  in  Hampshire,  Shoy-hoys.  Ibid. 
23  Look  at  the  conduct  of  these  shoy-hoys  during  this 
present  session...  The  shoy-hoy  Chamberlaine  from  South- 
ampton; the  shoy.hoy  Palmer,  ..the  two  shoy-hoys  from 
Nottingham.  1833  Fraser's  Mag.  XII.  211  Waithman  the 
pride  of  the  senate  became  Waithman  the  empty  shoyhoy  ; 
Hunt  the  patriot  degenerated  into  Hunt  the  greatest  of  liars. 

Shoy-hoy.    App.  jocularly  used  for  HOY  sb.1 

1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  17  In  the  old  shoy-hoy  times  I  was 
once  at  sea  three  days  and  two  nights  between  London  and 
Ramsgate,  now  a  certain  passage  of  a  few  hours. 

tShoyn(e.  Obs.  rare.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  perh. 
some  error.]  (See  quot.) 

1527  ANDREW  Brunsivyke's  Distyll.  Waters  I  v  b,  Water 
of  Gardes..  is  good  agaynste  the  sore  named  the  shoyne. 
Ibid.  K  ii  b,  Clothes  wet  in  the  same  water  and  layd  vpon 
the  shoyne  .  .  is  very  good  for  the  shoyn  which  commeth  with 
hote  brenyng  blaynes. 

II  Shrab  (J~rj>b)-  Anglo-Indian.  Also  [7  sharab, 
scherab],  9  shraub.  [Urdu  a.  (through  Persian) 


shariba  to    drink.    Cf.    SHERBET,    SHRUB    sb?] 
Wine,  spirits,  or  a  drink  prepared  with  them. 

[1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  6  To  treat  his 
friends  with  Schiras  Sharab.  1662  —  tr.  Olearius"  Voy. 
Amb.  175  A  Bottle  of  Scherab  or  Persian  Wine.]  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Shrab,  a  vile  drugged  drink  prepared 
for  seamen  who  frequent  the  filthy  purlieus  of  Calcutta. 


1886  YULE  &  BURNF.LL  Hobson-Jobson  s.  v.  Sherbet,  Port- 
shraub,  Sherry-shraub,  Lall-shraub,  Brandy-shraub.  Beer- 
shraub.  x888  Nature  19  July  269,  I  take  brandy  shrab,  and 
get  drunk  like  you. 

Shradd,  obs.  form  of  SHRED  sb. 

II  Shraddha,  sraddha  (Jra-da,  sr-).    Also  8 

sherad,  9  shraad,  s(h)radh,  s(h)radha.     [Skr. 

fraddka  (whence  Hindi  fraddh,  Urdu  shraddh, 
srddd/i),  f.  (raddhd  faith,  trust.]  A  Hindu  cere- 
mony in  honour  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  deceased 
relative,  at  which  water  and  food  are  offered ;  the 
offerings  thus  made. 

1787  in  Setpn-Karr  Select.  Calcutta  Caz.  (1864)  I.  209 
Nemoo  Mullick,  the  rich  Banker,  is  said  to  have  spent 
lately  three  lacks  of  Rupees  in  the  sherad  or  funeral  cere- 
monies at  his  mother's  death.  1832  H.  H.  WILSON  in 
Asiatic  Res.  XVII.  276  Srdddhas,  obsequial  ceremonies  at 
stated  periods.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India 
(1854)  215  He.. performs  the  obsequies,  or  shraad,  of  his 
deceased  ancestors.  1887  W.  J.  WILKINS  Mod^.  Hinduism 
463  At  Shradhas,  Manu  and  other  writers  distinctly  enjoin 
\  eating  of  flesh. 

Shraep,  obs.  variant  of  SHRAPE  sb. 

Shraf,  obs.  pa.  t.  SHRIVE  v. 

Shraff ,  Shraffage,  obs.  var.  SHROFF,  SHROF- 
FAGE. 

Shraftyde,  obs.  form  of  SHROVETIDE. 

Shrag  (Jraeg),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5 
;  schragge,  6-7  shragge.  [A  parallel  form  to 
SCRAG  sb*  (see  SCB-).  Cf.  SHUIG,  SHROG.] 

1 1.  A  rag,  tatter.  Obs. 

?  a  1400  [see  SHRED  sb.  3]. 

2.  A  twig ;  a  branch  lopped  off ;  also,  occas.  a 
bush  or  low  tree.  dial. 

1552  HULOET,  Shragge  of  trees,  sarmenta.  1605  VERSTE- 
CAN  Dec.  Intell.  ix.  285  A  kynd  of  breach  or  valey  down  a 
slope  from  the  syde  of  a  hill,  where  comonly  shragges  and 
trees  do  grow.  1642  D.  ROGERS  Naantan  23  Absolon  is 
snatcht  up  by  his  long  head  locks,  by  a  shrag  of  an  oake. 
Ibid.  185  If  they  lose  their  hooke  upon  a  shrag  of  triall  and 
temptation.  1823  E.  MOOR  Suffolk  IVords,  Shrags,  the  ends 
of  sticks — of  the  birchen  twigs  in  a  broom  ;  or  of  whins  or 
furze. .  .The  clippings  of  live  fences. 

Shrag  (Jraeg),  v.  Also  5  schragge,  sehregge, 
6  shragge,  9  shreg.  [f.  SHRAG  sb.\  trans.  To 
lop,  trim,  prune. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parr,  448/2  Schredyn,  or  schragge  trees, 
sarculo.  1552  HULOET,  Twygges  or  boughes  of  trees  cut 
of,  or  shragged,  sarmenta.  Ibid.,  Shragge  vnder  so  that  the 
sunne  maye  come  to  the  ground,  subluco.  1647  HEXHAM  i, 
To  Shrag,  lubben  ofte  snijden.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Shreg, 
to  lop  trees.  Somerset. 

Hence  f  Shra-g-jirer,  a  trimmer  or  pruner  of 
trees ;  SJira-ggingr  vbl.  sb.,  that  which  is  lopped 
off  (also  attrib^). 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan1.  449/1  Schreggare,  sarculator.  Ibid., 
Schreggynge,  idem  quod  schredynge  [putamen],  c  1460 
Ibid.  (Winch.  MS.)4Oi  Schraggyng, zV/?W(77/0(/schreggyng. 
1900  Oxf.  Times  i  Dec.  2/3,  1,500  shragging  fagots. 

Shrager :  see  SAGGAK. 

•)•  Shragged,  a.  Obs.  In  4  shragid.  [f. 
SHRAG  sb.  +  -ED2.]  Havingragged  or  jagged  edges. 

13. .  MS.  Arundel  Coll.  Arms  27  f.  130,  A  red  hod  on  hir 
heved,  shragid  al  of  shridis. 

Shram  (Jrsem),f.  dial.  Also  shramp,  shramb. 
[A  parallel  form  to  SCRAM  v.  (see  SCR-).  Cf. 
SHRIM,  SHRIMPED.]  trans.  To  benumb  or  paralyse 
with  cold.  Chiefly  pass. 

1787  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss.,  Shram'd,  chilled.  I  am  shram'd 
to  death,  I  am  dead  with  cold.  W.  1865  Daily  Tel.  15  Nov. 
5/2  Being  '  shrammed  with  cold  ',  as  they  say  in  Wiltshire. 
1873  Gentl.  Mag.  X.  326  A  bitter.. wind.. 'shramming'  the 
loungers  in  Palace  Yard.  1892  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  22  Nov.  6/3 
In  the  open  yard  amidst  all  the  fog,  where  he  should  have 
been  '  shramped  '  with  cold.  1898  HARDY  Wessex  Poems 
207  Half  shrammed  to  death. 

Hence  Shrammed///,  a.,  numbed. 

1874  LADY  HERBERT  Hiibner's  Ramble  III.  ii.  (1878)  473 
The  sun  has  been  pleased  to  unstiffen  our  shrammed  bodies. 

Shrame,  variant  of  SHREAM  v.  Obs. 

t  Shrank,  a.  Obs.  [Related  to  SHRINK  v.]  Of 
seed:  Parched,  shrivelled.  Hence  t  Shra'nkness. 

1651  in  Hartlib's  Legacy  (1658)  93  Then  the  Grain  is  purest 

and  the  perfectest,  without  Smut,  Mildew,  Shrankness,  or 

!    other  imperfections.  1686  P\.af  Stajffordsh.\*.  347  That  [seed] 

which  is  thin  and  shrank  (as  they  [Staffordshire  people)  call  it). 

Shrape,  sb.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  6  shraep,  6- 
shrap.  f  A  parallel  form  to  SCRAPE  sb.*  (see  SCR-).] 

1.  A  bait  of  chaff  or  seed  laid  for  birds;  the 
place  where  such  bait  is  laid.  Hence  gen.  a  snare. 

1532-3  Act  24  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  §  2  A  Shrape  made  with 
Chaffe  or  other  thing.  1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  8  Casting 
foorth  silken  shraps  to  catch  Woodcocks.  1594  PLAT 
Jewell-no,  in.  55  After  you  haue  procured  the  pigeons  to 
haunt  a  place,  by  making  of  a  shrap.  1618  S.  WARD 
Jethro's  Just.  Peace  48  The  Diuell  as  well  as  the  Briber 
laieth  his  hookes  in  this  shrap.  1624  BEDELL  Lett.  iii.  59 
The  most  chaffie  shrap  that  euer  was  set  before  the  eyes  of 
winged  Fowle.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  197  1  hey 
[sparrows]  being  so  easily  induced  to  come  to  a  Shrape  or 
Place  baited  for  them.  1817  J.  MAYER  Sportsman's  Direct. 
(ed.  2)  160  To  trap  a  fox  in  cover,  make  a  shrape  with  some 
free  moulds  where  the  hares'  paths  meet.  iBgsf.Anft. 
Gloss.,  Shrap  or  Scrap,  a  bait  of  chaff  laid  in  the  winter  sea- 
son  to  attract  sparrows,  &c.,  which  are  then  netted  with  a 
contrivance  called  a  '  shrap  net '. 

f2.  ?The  enclosure  in  a  cockpit,  within  which 
the  cocks  fight. 


SHRAPE. 


771 


SHRED. 


1575  CHURCHYARD  Chippes  \.  99  Loe  heer  how  soen,  the 
strong  becoms  full  weak  And  out  of  shraep,  fly  cocks  and 
so  crte  creak.  1599  —  Fort.  Farewel  A  2  A  crauen  cock.. 
Will  run  about,  the  shraep  and  daer  not  stand,  When  cocks 
of  gaem,  comes  in  to  glue  a  bloe. 

t  Shrape,  ^.  Obs.  Forms:  i  scrapian,  3 
schreape,  3-4  schrape,  4-6  shrape.  [OK. 
scrapian  (see  SCRAPE  f.).]  trans,  and  intr.  To 
scratch,  scrape  (lit.  and  _/?£".)• 

c  1000  in  Techtners  Intermit.  Zeitschrift  (1885)  II.  124 
&yf  bu  JE^era  beburfe,  bonne  scrapa  bu  mid  binum  fingre 
up  on  binne  wynstran  buman.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  116  Heo 
schulden  schreapien  eueriche  deie  be  eor3e  up  of  hore  putte 
ber  heo  schulden  rotien  inc.  Ibid.  82  (MS.  C.),  Peose  beo5 
all  ischrapede  ut  of  ancre  riule  bast  swich  fuloe  spit  ut, 
13..  [see  SHABJ&  i].  136"  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  v.  215  penne 
was  he  a-schomed .  .and  scbraped  his  eren,  c  1380  WYCLIK 
Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  27  Take  }e  out  litil  fo.xis  bat  schrapen 
doun  be  vines,  c  1430  LYDG.  Jlfi/t.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  184 
Herlv  in  the  morowe  to  shrapyn  in  the  vale,  To  fynde  my 
dyner  amonge  the  wormes  smale.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of 
Folys  24  Youth  brought  vp  in  lewdnes  and  in  syn  Shall 
skant  it  shrape  so  clene  out  of  his  mynde. 

Shrapnel  (Jrse'pnel),  sb.  Also  erron.  -ell.  [f. 
the  name  of  Gen.  II.  Shrapnel,  who  invented  this 
shell  during  the  Peninsular  War.]  A  hollow  pro- 
jectile containing  bullets  and  a  small  bursting 
charge,  which,  when  fired  by  the  time  fuse,  bursts 
the  shell  and  scatters  the  bullets  in  a  shower. 

The  term  Shrapnel  shell  was  adopted  officially  (instead  of 
spherical  case  shot)  in  accordance  with  the  Report  of  a 
Select  Committee  at  Woolwich  dated  n  June,  1852. 

(a)  Shrapnel's  or  Shrapnel  sht'll,  shot. 

1806  CAPT.  J.  F.  OGILVIE  in  Shrapnel  Petit.  Ifo.  Lords  14 
The  excellent  effect  of  your  Spherical  Case  (Shrapnel  Shells). 
1807  SIR  R.WILSON  in  Life  (1862)  11.148  If  we  had  only  some 
of  Shrapnell's  shot.  i8ia  LIKUT.  BOUCHER  in  Shrapnel 
Petit.  Ho.  Lords  10  The  French  complained  much  of  the 
*  Shrapnel  Ca^e  Shot*.  1870  Daily  News  31  Aug.  2  The 
new  Indian  gun.  .throwing  a  nine-pound  shrapnel  shell. 
1890  Nature  4  Sept.,  The  efficiency  of  a  projected  shrapnel 
shell  is  materially  altered  by  an  increase  in  the  velocity. 

(I)  Shrapnel  (chiefly  collect,  sing.). 

1812  LIEUT.  H.  HOUGH  Diary  27  June  (MS.),  Our  batteries 
cracking  shrapnells  over  their  ears.  1858  MAJ.  SINGLETOM 
in  Shrapnel  Petit.  Ho.  Lords  21,  I  ordered  Shrapnel  to  be 
fired,  which  did  great  execution.  1877  Field Exerc.  Infantry 
384  A  slight  earthen  parapet  is  sufficient  to  protect  men 
from  the  effects  of  Shrapnel. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1854  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  fed.  6) 
82  The  Shrapnell  fuze.  1909  DEHAN  Dop  Doctor  xxx,  A 
dusty  stretch  of  shrapnel-raked  ground. 

Hence  (rare}  Shra'pnel  v.,  to  shell  with  shrap- 
nel ;  Shra-pnelize  v.  (trans) ".). 

1837  T.  HOOK  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  L.  156  They  were 
sweeping  up  the  mud,  and  spooning  it  into  a  cart  with  an 
almost  inevitable  certainty  of  Shrapnelizing  the  'passing 
villagers'.  1901  Westm.  Uaz.  2  Dec.  7/1  Our  guns  shrap- 
netted  their  advance. 

Shrave  tjr£v).  local*  (See  quots.)  Hence 
Shrav  e  y  a. 

1793  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Sussex  12  This  land  is  provincially 
called  Shravey,  stoney,  or  gravelly.  1850  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  XI.  i.  81  Shravy  land,  flinty  and  gravelly.  1858  Ibid, 
XIX.  i.  187  The  subsoil  varies  from  a  stiff  yellow  clay  to 
what  is  called  shrave,  which  consists  of  innumerable  frag- 
ments of  flaky  pieces  of  mixed  clay  and  sand. 

Shra'Vel.  local*    Small  refuse  wood  or  faggols. 

1732  in  Cullum  Hist,  flaws  ted  (1784)  216  [In  1732  the 
tenant  was  allowed]  shravel  wood. 

Shread  head.  Archil.  [Cf.  next.]  =  JERKIN- 
HEAD.  1841  GWILT  Archil.  Gloss.  1032. 

Shrea'dingS,  sb.  //.  Building.  ?  Obs.  Also  8 
(rare)  shreedings,  9  shredding.  =*  FORKING  30. 

1668  LfcYBouHN  Platform  for  Purchasers  133  Furrings  or 
Shreadings  [of  a  roof].  1679  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  ix.  172 
Shreadin^st..thc  lower  end  of  the  Principal  Rafters  markt 
rr  are  called  Shreadings,  or  Furring*.  1812  P.  NICHOLSON 
Meek*  Exerc.  88.  1842  GWILT  Archil.  Gloss.,  Shreddings 
or  Furrings.  1850  PARKER  Gloss,  sfrchit.,  Furrings  %  or 
Shreadings,  short  pieces  attached  to  the  feet  of  the  rafters 
of  a  roof,  making  a  small  angle  outwards  and  downwards, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  eaves  beyond  the  line  of 
the  wall. 

fShreake.  Obs.  Of  obscure  meaning  and  origin. 

Fern,  a  misprint ;  cf.  streak  dial.,  strip. 

164.  HKKRicnOoer on's  Palace  57  Ribands,  and  then  some 
silken  shreakes  The  virgins  lost  att  barlye  breakes. 

Shreak,  obs.  variant  of  SHKIEK. 

Shrcain,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Forms  :  3  schreamen, 
6  ehrame,  7  shream(e.  [A  parallel  form  to 
SCREAM  z/.]  intr.  To  scream.  Hence  f  Shrea'mer, 
a  screamer  ;  Shrea'ming*  ///.  a. 

c  1130  Halt  Mfid.  52  pet  wif . .  be  ihereo",  hwen  ha  kime5 
in,  hire  beam  schreamen  [v.  r.  screamen].  1561  DAUS  tr. 
Bullinger  on  Apoc,  (1573)  204  b,  Clamorous  cryers,  shrekers, 
shramers,  or  yellers.  1565  GOLDING  Oz'ufs  Met.  iv.  (1593) 
91  They  heard  about  them  round  Of  tubbish  timbrels  per« 
fectly  a  hoarse  and  jarring  sound,  With  shraming  •.balms 
and  gingling  bels.  1567  //'/.('.  \  in,  184  She  shraming  cried 
out  aloud.  1681  HICKERINCILL  Sift  Man-catching  1. 16  The 
little  Peacocks  shreame  [ed.  2  shreamj  out  and  yawle  amain. 

Shreawd,  obs.  form  of  SHKEWD. 

Shred  (fred),  J&  Forms :  i  scr£ade,  //. 
ecrSada,  -an,  3  schreade,  shrade,  3-6  shrede, 
4-5  schrede,  6  ahredd,  shradde,  6-7  shredde, 
7,  9  shreed,  7-9  shread,  (9  shrid),  6-  shred. 
[OE.  *tcriad  titr.  fem.  (pi.  scrtada}*  screade  wk. 
fern.  =  OFris.  sc(h}r&i  hair-cutting,  clipping  of 
coin,  MLG.  schrdt,  schr&t  neut.,  cut,  cut-off  piece, 
width  of  linen,  also  schrlkU,  schradt  wk.  masc. 


(LG.  sckraad},  MDu.  schrode  fern.  (WFlem. 
$chroode9  schroo  fern.,  Du.  schroot  neut.,  from  G.)» 
OHG.  strot  str.  masc.  (M1IG.  schrot\  G.  schrot 
neut.,  in  dial,  masc.),  f.  OTeut.  *s&rau£-(  itkreitit-, 
skrud'i  to  cut,  for  other  derivatives  of  which  see 
SHROUD,  SHRIDE  v.1).  Cf.  SCREED  sl>. 

The  OTeut.  *skreud~  is  commonly  viewed  as  an  extended 
form  of  *skreu-t  which  is  itself  an  extension  of  *sker*  •  see 
SHEAR  z»J 

1.  A  fragment  cut  or  broken  off  ;  a  strip  ;  a  scrap. 
In  late  use  apprehended  as  transf.  from  sense  3. 

c  1000  /ELKRLC  Gloss,  in\Vr.  Wiilcker  1 51/20 /Va*i£jrttf///4Z, 
firaecisiones,  screadan.  Ibid.  164/6  Sce<fa,  screade.  a  1225 
Ancr,  A'.  416  ^if  heo  met  sparien  eni  poure  schreadcii  [AfS. 
C  schraden,  T  schiue],  .sende  ham  al  derneliche  ut  of  hire 
woanes.  c  1300  Haveiok  99  Hauede  he  non  so  pod  brede, 
Ne  on  his  bord  non  so  god  shrede.  pat  he  ne  wolde  borwit 
fede  Poure.  ^1330  Arth.  fy  Mcri.  1540  pe  wliite  [dragon] 
brent  ban  rede,  pat  of  him  nas  founden  a  schrede,  Hot  dust. 
c  1400  Laud  Troy  Kk.  4455  Thei  hadde  ben  hewen  euery  a 
schrede.  1564-78  UULLEIN  Dial.agst.  Pest.  (1888)  102  There 
i>  a  fletyng  Island. . .  Sume  saied  it  was  a  shred  of  the  bankt;-. 
of  Paradise,  a  1701  MAUNDRKLL  Journ.  Jerus.  (17^2)  106 
A  small  shred  of  ground  twelve  yards  long,  and  one  broad. 
1860  THACKERAY  L&t<el  hi,  He  munched  a  shred  of  toast. 
1860  Pu^EY  Mitt.  Profih.  65  One  of  those  little  shreds  which 
float  in  countless  numbers  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  1863 
KlHGLAKB  Crimea  (1876)  I.  x.  140  It  would  be  well  to  &et 
apart  one  small  shred  of  ground. 
b.  =  SHERD,  rare. 

1613-6  \V.  DKOWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  i.  11625)17  Carrying  my 
pot  as  Maids  vse  on  their  heads,  I  (ell  with  it,  and  broke  it 
all  to  sh reads.  1865  KING.SI.EV  Hcreu<.  xxx,  He. .sorted  his 
pots,  kept  the  whole  ones,  threw  ihe  shreds  at  the  rabbits. 

2.  Ja  OE.,//.  Parings   (of  fruit,  etc.)  ;  in  mod. 
use,  a  narrow  strip  (of  peel,  vegetable,  root,  etc.) 
shaved  so  thin  thai  it  curls. 

1 1000  /ELFKIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  nS/i  Quisquitiafi 
a-ppelscreada,  uel  corna;sceda.  1741  Contpl.  /''am.  Piece  \. 
ii.  119  Put  shreds  of  Lemon-peel  into  some  of  the  Glawi;*. 
1840  THACKKRAY  Shabby-senteel  Story  iii,  Three  shreds  of 
celery  in  a  glass.  1842  Lor  DON  Suburban  Hort.  307  The 
part  of  the  stock  which  projects  over  the  ring  of  the  baik 
is  next  split  into  shreds.  1846  J.  BAXTKK  Libr.  Pratt. 
Agric.  I.  469  The  root  [horse-radish]  scraped  into  shreds  is 
the  well-known  accompaniment  of  'the  roast  beef  of  Old 
lingland '. 

fb.  //.  Parings  oi'leather  or  parchment.   Obs. 

1551-2  Act  5  #6  Kdu>.  l'/,c.  15  §  3  EverieGirdler.  .ma\e 
.  .sell  their  Neckes  Wombes  and  Shreddes  of  tanned  Leather, 
to  anye  person.  1553  Inv.  Ch.  Goods  (i8S$)  19  Pd.  for  a  bag 
of  glover's  shreds  xij  d.  1687  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  a --40/2  Glovers 
Clippings,  Parchment  Shreds. 

3.  A  fragment  or  strip  of  textile  material  cut 
or  torn  off ;   one  or  more  fibres  torn  from  a  piece 
of  cloth;  a  small  piece  of  cloth,  a  fragment  of 
clothing ;  //.  scanty  or  ragged  garments. 

'? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  3473  Manye  schredys  and  schragges 
at  his  skyrttes  hynnges.  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  2  God  wole 
haue  rekenyng, . .  Of  men  and  cloth,  the  leste  shrede.  c  1430 
Syr  Getter.  (Koxb.)6n8  Generides  than  cut  his  shirt.  .And 
with  the  shredes  hem  he  bond,  c  1450  Pol.  Kcl.  <V  L.  Poems 
137  Nakede  with  outen  clath  or  schrede.  1589  NAMIK 
Martin's  Months  minde  45  The  shreddes  that  fall  into  the 
Tailors  hell,  neuer  come  backe  to  couer  your  backe.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  56  Some  of  them  going  almost  starke 
naked  :  others  clothed  in  shreds  of  several!  colours,  1661 
BOYLE  Style  Script.  (1675)  72  A  fair  suit  of  Arras,  of  which 
..a  shread  may  assure  you  of  the  fineness  of  the  colours,  and 
richness  of  the  stuff.  1735  I'.KHKEI.EY  Querist  §  505  The 
very  shreds  shorn  from  woollen  cloth.  1848  THACKEKAY 
Van.  faiir  xvii,  They  have  hung  a  shred  of  carpet  out  of  an 
upstairs  window.  1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg,  Monast.  Ord. 
324  Her  clothes  became  ragged,  and  she  mended  them  with 
shreds  of  any  colour.  1881  O'SHAUGHNESSY  Christ  initl 
Return,  Songs  of  Worker  23  Clothed  withal  In  shreds,  the 
greatest  beggar,  yea  in  all  The  world. 

b.  pi.  Strips  of  cloth  used  for  nailing  up  plants 
or  fruit  trees. 

17960.  MARSH  ALL  Gardening  x\i.  (1798)  136  The  proper  use 
of  nails  and  shreda  is  necessary  to  the  beauty  of  the  tree. 
1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xli,  The  old  gentleman  handed 
up  the  nails  and  shreds  of  cloth  as  he  wanted  them.  1842 
LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  353  Shreds  will  last  two  or  three 
years. 

c.  Of  shreds  (and  patches]  :   made  up  of  rags 
or  scraps.     Hence  used  allusively. 

160*  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iv.  102  A  King  of  shreds  and 
patches  [ist  Qo.  A  king  of  clowts,  of  very  shreads).  1649 
G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Rich.  //,  xxxiii.  Led  by  a  Rascall, 
made  of  shreds.  1837  CARLYLK  Misc.,  £&Ufr(l860)  4  That 
this  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  has  been  vamped  together 
for  sale  only.  1885  W.  S.  GILBERT  Mikado  i,  A  wand'ring 
minstrel  I,  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches. 
t  d.  A  cant  term  for  a  tailor.  Obs. 

'599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  iv.  Wks.(i6i6)  246  You 
slaue,  you  lift,  you  shreds.  1633  MASSINGRR  &  FIELD 
Fatal  Dowry  in.  i,  That  poore  shred  Can  bring  more  to  the 
making  vp  of  a  man.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crewt  Shredt 
a  Tailer. 

e.  transf.  (of  cloud,  mist,  etc.). 

1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  xxiii,  These  fibres,  or  shreds 
of  clouds.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxxiv,  The  windy  shreds 
of  cloud,  igxi  EngU  Rev*  Nov.  514  Some  shreds  [of  mist] 
are  caught  among  the  topmost  trees. 

f.  (Seequot.  1898.) 

1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Ckent.  II.  2  Mem- 
branous shreds  are  sometimes  observed  (in  the  saliva).  1897 
Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  923  Loose  motions  COOUUnUtt 
much  mucus  or  *  shreds 'or  'ca-sis',  or  even  blood.  rtqftSyd. 
Soc.  Lex.*  Shreds,  patches  of  filmy  material  passed  with  the 
fsecal  discharges  in  some  cases  of  enteritis  and  diarrhora. 

4.  A  length  or  end  of  gold  or  silver  thread  or 
lace, 


a  1450  Le  Mortc  Arth.  2359  Launcelot  and  the  queue  were 
cledde  In  Robes  of  A  Riche  wede,  OrTSamyte  white,  with 
pyluer  shredde.  1583  STUBBES  Aunt.  Alus.  \\.  39  Neuer  so 
Iltle  scraps  or  shreds  or  short  ends  of  lace.  1765  GOLDSM. 
Double  Tratii/or/ii.  36  Half  the  charms  that  decked  her 
face  Arose  from  powder,  shreds,  or  lace.  1845  ]  AMt.sArra.fi 
Neil  ii,  His  doublet,  .displayed  a  great  number  of  orna- 
mented buttons,  and  shreds  of  gold  lace. 

5.  Phr.   In,  into  shreds  \   in  or  into  small  frag- 
ments.     To  tear  to  shreds  (also,  shred  by  shred}  : 
to  rend  into   small   pieces  ;  Jig.  to   destroy,  anni- 
hilate. 

c  1400  Melfiynt!  10^3  Hawberkes  sone  in  schredis  weie 
Bchorne.  1762  FALCONER  Shipivr.  \\,  28  '  Hi  ail  up  t  lie  mi /en 
quick  ! '  the  Master  cries  :  '  Mann  the  clue  garnetts,  let  the 
main-sheet  fly!'  In  thousand  shivrini;  shreds  it  rends  on 
high  !  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  vi.  xvii,  '  Give  Oswald's  letter.'— 
Bertram  read.  And  tore  it  fiercely,  shred  by  shred.  1819 
KEATS  Why  did  I  laugh  to-night  f  12  Vet  would  I.. the 
world'?  gaudy  ensigns  bee  in  hhreds.  1837  CARLYLK  I'r,  J\er. 
I.  vi.  iii,  A  Townhall  torn  to  shreds.  1855  BKOWNING  »•« 
Lippo  61  Into  shreds  it  went,  Curtain  and  counterpane  and 
coverlet.  1878  LUCKY  Eng.  in  iStk  C  \.  i.  ?s  Lewi--  tore  to 
shreds  the  treaty  he  had  signed.  1903  TALI.FM  \  KK  Voltalte 
.\x\ix.  II.  217  It  tore  Vernet's  reputation  tu  shreds. 

6.  A  fragment,  small   piece,  little   bit,  scrap  !^of 
something  immaterial). 

c  1400  Brut  cxcvii,  Alias  !  Holonde  me  hafc>  bitraiede  1 
Ay  is  in  be  rede  I?  —  red-haired  man]  of  somine  euel  .shrede. 
(•11529  SKKLTON*  Sp.  i'arrot  94  Suchc  -hrtdis  uf  benlenre, 
strowed  in  the  shop  Of  auncyent  Aristippus.  1593  G. 
HARVKY  Piercers  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  115  Thedrepges 
of  common  scurrilitie,  the  shreds  of  the  theater.  1607  SHAKS. 
Cor.  I.  i.  212  They  said  they  were  an  hungry.  s,i>;lfd  forth 
Prouerbes..:  With  these  shreds  They  \tnicd  their  Con> 
(dainings.  1642  MILTON  A  Pol.  Stnect.  18  This  wa>  a  slued 
in  his  common  place- book.  1645  G.  DANIEL  Peons  \Vk:». 
(Grosart)  II.  39  A  despis'd  Shred  of  mankind.  1742  K.  Hi  AM; 
Grut'e  225  As  if  a  .slave  was  not  a  shred  of  nature.  1768 
TIXKKK  Lt.  A*«i/,  (1834)  I.  504  It  is  a  shred  torn  off  from  the 
substance  1834  H.  MILLKK  .V(<«r.t  <y  Leg.  viii.  (18^7)  105 
Shreds  of  heretic  sermons  would  be  whispered  over  their 
ale.  1868  NiiiLKSHM1  Ess.  Browning  \v.  iij,  I  must  pre- 
serve a  shred  of  independence  in  my  inner  self.  1885  '1  itnei 
(weekly  td.)  Q  Oct.  2/2  Not  a  shred  or  shadow  of  tiuih. 

t  7.    A  twig.       (Cf.  SHRtJ)  V.  2.)    01>S. 

15..  Guyc  of  C-isbonie  i.  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  II.  227 
When  shales  beeetie  [SH  ]  sheene.and  shradds  full  f.-.vtr,  an.I 
leeues  both  Large  and  longe.  1599  ^-  M[OUFHT]  .S///i- 
ivorincs  72  To  view  vppon  one  birchen  shiedde  Some 
hundred  Clcwts  to  hang  like  clustred  peares. 

Shred    (Jrcd),    v.       Forms ;     I    screJadiaii,     3 

scradien,  Urmin  fchraedenu,  3-5  schrede,  4-5 

schredde,  4-6  shrede,  5    schred,  6   shreade, 

shrid,  6 -S  shread,  6- «hred.  Pa.  t.^  s^c'.hredde, 

schradde,  4-5  shradde,  5  schrede,  6  shrede,  9 

shredded.     Pa,  pple.  i  sescr^adod,  4  schrede, 

!   schradde,   5  yshrad,  yschredyd,  schrad,  5-6 

shredd(e,  6-8  shreaded,  shread,  6-  shredded, 

4-   shred.      [OE.    scrcadian   wk.   vb.  =  OFris. 

*skrt'da  (whence  skrederc  clipper  of  coin).     The 

other  \VGer.   langs.   have  a  retlupl.  sir.  vb.  (Inter 

partly  conjugated  weak)    of  the  same   meaning  ; 

i    Wi\J^.$chrodt'n,schrAden,  MDu.jc///-«Wc«(mod.lJu. 

sckrooien,  schroeien,  \V.Flem.  sthrooden})  OHG. 

,    scrotan  (MUG.  schroten,  G.  uhrotcn);  f.  OTeut. 

j    *skrauS- :  see  SHRED  s6.] 

fl.  trans*    To  rid   (a   tree,   vine,   vineyard)    of 
|    superfluous  growth  ;  to  prune.   Qhs. 

c  1000  ^ELPRIC  How.  (Th.)  II.  74  £if  se  win^eard.  .nc  bi3 
|    onriht  rescreadod.     1398  TKKVISA  Bartlt.  De  P.  K.  ix.  xxx. 
(Uodl.  MS.),  In  lente  vynes  and  ober  treen  bel>  ikutie  & 
pared,  and  ischred  of  superfluitees.     c  1440  Jacob's  Well  26 
'    Alie  paryschenys  bat.,schredyn,  or  croppyn,  ony  treen  in 
j    cherche-^erde.    1523-34  FIT/HEKU.  !Insl<.  42  b,  If  y*  haue  auy 
'    Irees  to  shrede  luppe  or  croppe  for  the  fyre  wode.    Ibid.  43  It 
is  the  cormm  vse  to  begynne  at  the  toppe  of  y*  tree  whan  he 
I    shall  be  shred  or  cropped.     1570  GOLDING  Justin  XLIII.  175 
,    They  lerned    lo   s-hred    their   vynes.     1620  J.  WILKINSON 
I     Courts  Leet  119   Trees  and  hedges  which  hanc  over  the 
kings  high  waies  must  be  cut  and  shredded.   I^O7MomMI  K 
I    Hutb.  (1721)  II.  73  As  for  Timber-Trees,  it  is  best  not  lo 
I    head  them  at  all,  but  to  shred  them  up  to  one  sinple  Bough. 
1     1762  in  Jrnls.  Ho.  Comm.  13  Feb.  1792.  254/1  'Ihe  Shred- 
dings  of  all  such  Trees  {that].,  have  heretofore  been  used  lo 
be  lopped,  cut,  or  shred. 

absol*  1571  JEWEL  On  i  7'/tess.  (1611)  72  To  plant,  lo 
weed,  to  graffe,  to  shrid. 

tt>.  fig*  To  strip  (a  person)  of  his  wealth  or 
some  possession;  to  fleece.  (Cf.SHRKDDEl)b.)  Obs. 
1548  PATTEN  Exped.  Scot.  F  ij,  A  good  fellowe,.  .that  hath 
cum  to  a  dycyng  ooord . .  and  hath  soon  bene  shred  of  al  that 
euer  he  brought.  1579  HAKE  AVt«'«  out  of  Pmvlts  ii.  (1872) 
B  vij,  To  shred  htm  cleane  from  all  his  wealth.  1643  TRAPP 
Comm.  Gen.  xviii.  19  He  that  hid  his  talent,  wa: 


is  soon  shred 

In 


of  it. 

f2.  To  lop  off  (branches),  esp.  in  pruning. 
first  quot.  Jig.   Obs. 

c  1000  &LFKIC  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  74  Bulon  8a  Iarcowa< 
screadian  symle  Sa  leahtras  burh  heora  lare  aweR,  ne  bio 
bact  laewetle  folc  warstmbicie.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  ijB 
Hew  doun  this  tree..  And  let  of  schreden  every  braunche. 
1540  ELYOT  Image  Gov.  (1556)  127  Yf  thcboughes  berolien 
or  scare,  ihe  owner  will  shredde  theim.  1568  WITHALS 
Diet.  (1644)  124  The  superfluous  and  wast  sprigs  of  Vines, 
beeing  cut  and  shreaded  off.  1633  UP.  HALL  Octas.Medtt.  §116 
If  thou  sbouldest  deale  with  me  as  I  deserue,  thou  shouldst 
not  only  shred  my  boughs,  but  cut  downe  my  stockc.  1662 
Cflmenius  yanua  Ling.  Triling.  76  He  loppeth  (shrcddeth) 
off  the  suckers.  1707  NIORTIMER  Huib.  (1771)  II.  32  Though 
they  will  grow  amongst  other  Wood  provided  you  shred  up 
the  Mde  Houghs.  1725  Bradley's  f*m.  Diet.  s.  v.  Wai- 


SHRED. 

nut'TreCi  You  must  by  no  means,  in  the  Removal  of  them  cut 
the  Head,  only  shred  up  the  side  Branches. 

f  b.  To  cut  or  strip  off\  to  cut  (a  piece)  from 
or  out  of.  Obs. 

1580  T.  M.  Barefs  Aly.  To  Rdr.  A  vj'/a  And  there  with 
floures  he  stuffeth  first  his  Hiue,  From  which  he  Honie  from 
the  best  hath  shred.  1583  MELBANCKK  Philotimus  Fj  b, 
Too  much  drought  doth  shred  the  leaues.  1591-5  BRYSKETT 
Thestylis  75  in  Spenser  Astropfel,  Purple  flowre,  Which 
languisheth  being  shred  by  culter  as  it  past.  1614  GORGES 
Lucan  n.  52  One  pares  his  eares  from  off  his  head,  Another 
doth  his  nostrels  shred.  Ibid,  m.  in  This  maister  with  his 
brasse-beake  head,  Out  of  a  Roman  ship  had  shred  A  mighty 
planke.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  /K,  v,  Th' 
vnguided  Rage  Of  an  Insultinge  Conquerour,  who  shreds 
Maiesty  like  the  mounting  Poppie- Heads.  1823  SCOTT 
Quentin  D.  ii,  Traps,  armed  with  scythe-blades,  which  shred 
off  the  unwary  passenger's  limb. 

fig,.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  148  The 
retained  [religion]  must  pitch  the  defence  of  her  truth,  in 
some  paucity  of  choice :  seeing  the  liuinges  are  shred, 
which  should  seme  the  great  number,  1596  NASHE-SVi^w* 
IValden  S  2  b,  I  know  what  you  are  about  to  saye,  but  lie 
shred  you  off  three  leaues  at  one  blowe. 
c.  To  cut  off  ^n  lock  of  hair). 

1808  SCOTT  Marntion  in.  xvii,  They  durst  not,  for  their 
island,    shred   One  golden  ringlet  from  her  head.     1856-9 
Novels  ^  Tales fr.  Household  ll'ds.  (Tauchn.)  I.  339  (Flugel) 
Where  [a  haircutter]  had  once  shred  their  locks. 
1 3.  To  pare,  peel.   Qt>$. 

ciooo  ^LKRIC  Horn.  (Th.)  I.  88  pa  het  he  him  his  seax 
araecan  to  screadi^enne  a,-nne  seppel.  c  1200  ORMIN  8118 
He  badd  himm  brinngenn  ^erine  cnif  An  appell  forr  to 
hhrxdenn.  1639  O.  WOOD  Alph.  Bk.  Phys,  Secrets  197 
Then  shred  off  the  inner  bark  of  a  white  IJullas  tree. 

f  b.  transf.  To  cut  away  a  part  of,  cut  down, 
shave  away.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  5866  KerueS  eowre  spere  longe,  &  makiet 
heom  scorte..scradie3  eower  sceldes  al  of  be  smal  enden. 

4.  To  cut  into  shreds  or  small  thin  strips  or 
slices ;  esp.  in  Cookeiyt  so  that  the  shreds  curl. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  227  Wortes  or  othere  herbes. . 
The  whiche  she  shredde  and  seeth.  1388  WYCLIF  2  Kings 
iv.  39  He  gaderide  therof  gourdis  of  the  feeld .  .and  schredcle 
in  to  the  pot  of  potage.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  flush,  vni. 
139  A  pound  and  vncis  sixe  yshrad  be  do.  1584  COGAN 
Haven  Health  I.  (1636)  64  Take  unset  Leekes . .  shread  them 
small  and  distill  them.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  vi.  19  Had 
they  beene  but  that  night  with  the  Indians,  doubtlesse  they 
had  beene  shred  for  their  Suppers.  1656  MARNETTE  Per/. 
Cook  115  Grate  or  shred  fat  Bacon  or  lard  with  a  grater  or 
knife,  a  1756  ELIZA  HAYWOOD  New  Present  (1771)  197 
Shred  very  fine  a  pound  of  suet.  1836  MARRYAT  Japhet 
x,  We  were  employed  by  Fleta  in  shredding  vegetables. 
1884  F.  BOYLE  Borderland  yj\%  I  shredded  some  Spanish 
moss,  bound  up  his  wounds,,  .and  set  out  for  home.  1908 
Motor  Boat  5  Mar.  133/2  To  shred  up  some  best  yellow  soap 
and  dissolve  it  in  water. 

b.  To  cut  or  tear  (textile  stuff)  into  shreds  or 
narrow  strips ;  to  reduce  to  shreds  ;  also,  to  tear 
(paper,  etc.)  into  shreds. 

1613  J.  MAY  Dec/.  Estate  Clothing  v.  24  The  vse  of  short    ' 
thrums  is  likewise  so  ordered,  that  they  take  and  shred  into 
short  length,  and  then  lay  it  in  steepe.     1810   in  Risclon 
Surv.  Devon  p.  xxiii,  The.  .Serges  are  shredded  or  cut  up 
into  small  pieces.     1890  HOSIE  Three  }'rs.   IV.  China  19 
There  is  an  entire  absence  of  machinery  for  washing  and 
shredding  rags.     1906  CONAN  DOYLE  Sir  Nigel  vt  With  his 
own  hands  he  had  shredded  those  august  documents, 
t 5.  To  cut  or  hack  in  pieces  ;  to  cut  down.  Ohs.    \ 
c  1275  Sinners  Beware  328  in  O.  K.  Misc.  83  pe  feondes 
heom  forb  Iedef>  Bobe  lychom  and  saule  And  bete^  heom 
and  schredeb.    ?  a  1400  A  forte  A  rth.  2688  Thoffe  my  schoul- 
dire  be  schrede.    a  1440  Sir  Degree'.  293  Schyre  scheldus 
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i66j  HOOKE  Microgr.  147  The  stinging  of  shred  Hors- 
hair.  1764  ELIZA  MOXON  Eng.  House™,  (ed.  9)  173  Put  to 
'em  a  little  shred  lemon-peel.  1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  3) 
85  As  much.,  shred  onion,  as  will  lie  upon  a  quarter  guinea. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  470  Shred-up  palm-leaves. 

f2.  Pruned.  Obs. 

c  1648-50  BRATHWAIT  Barnabees  Jrnl.  iv.  (1818)  155  Sweet 
briers,  shred  vines,  privet  bushes. 

Shredded  (jre-ded),  ppl.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of 
SHRED  v.~\  Divided,  cut,  or  torn  into  shreds. 

Shredded  wheat :  the  grain  of  wheat  cut  by  machinery 
into  long  filaments. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  IX.  viii.  178  Others  gnawing 
the  small  shreded  tops  of  greene  grasse.-vsed  them  for 
foode.  1656  MARNETTE  Per/.  Cook  241  Adde  your  shredded 
herbs  thereunto.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy,  Ami. 
305  The  ordinary  Forrage  for  Horses  is.. Rice  mixt  with 
shredded  Straw.  1713  C'TESS  WINCHELSEA  Misc.  Poems 
249  Ye  shredded  clouds  that  fall  in  Snow.  1864  R.  A. 
ARNOLD  Cotton  F'amine  514  The  bleached  waste  of  flax,  or 
of  shredded  cotton-goods.  1891  MRS.  MARSHALL  Cookery 
Bk.  s.  v.,  Blanched  and  shredded  pistachio  nuts.  1911  GALS- 
WORTHY Patrician  u.  iv.  199  A  grape  fruit,  which,  with  a 
shredded  wheat  biscuit,  constituted  her  first  meal, 
f  b.  Stripped  of  one's  wealth,  fleeced.  Obs. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  38  Like  a  swearing  shredded 
gamester,  that  looseth  at  one  set  all  that  euer  he  is  worth. 

t  Shre'dden,  a.     Obs.  rare.    [f.  SHRED  sb.  + 
.    -EN  •>.]     Made  of  shreds ;  patchwork. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddons  Ansm.  Osor.  433!),  I  do  shuffle 
together  a  number  of  raggs  of  auncient  writers  scraped  to- 
gether, to  make  upp  a  pooie  shredden  coverlett,  to  cover 
the  nakednes  of  their  Idolatry. 

Shredder  ( JYe-dai).    [f.  SHRED  v.  +  -ER  i. 

Cf.OYris.skrcdcre  clipper  of  coin,  M  LG.  Schroder,  schrtider 
(LG.  Schroder}  primer,  etc.,  also  tailor  (whence  Da.  skrxd- 
;  der,  Sw.  skraddare),  MHG.  schrdtxre  (mod.G.  schroter) 
now  chiefly  in  sense  'stag-beetle  '.] 

1 1.  A  lopper  or  pruner  of  trees.  Obs. 

1589  FLEMING  Virg.  Eel.  i.  note  i,  The  lopper  or  shredder 
of  trees.  1631  ANCHORAN  Comenius*  Gate  Tongues  69  A 
lopper  or  shredder  seates  and  putteth  young  grafts,  sciences, 
shootes  and  twigges  to  a  seed  plot. 

f  2.  One  who  utters  '  scraps '.   Obs. 

1592  NASHE  Strange  Newes  K  i  b,  The  short  shredder 
out  of  sandy  sentences  without  lime. 

3.  An  instrument  for  shredding ;  f  a  pruning- 
knife;  a  machine  for  reducing  a  substance  to  shreds. 

1572  in  Midland  Counties  Hist.  Coll.  II.  363  Item  two 
billes  &  a  shredder  iiij'.  1887  A  mtricau  XIV.  24  The  use 
of  a  shredder  for  reducing  the  canes  to  a  pulp. 

f4.  A  front  tooth,  an  incisor.  Obs. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  138  The  Fore-teeth  or  Shred- 
ders. 1683  SNAPE  Anat.  Horse  V.  vi.  (1686)  210  The  /«- 
cisores,  Cutters  or  Shredders. 

Shredding  (Jre-dirj),  vbl.  sb.  Also  5 
s(c)hredyng(e,  6-9  shridding,  •}  shreading. 
[OE.  scrfydting :  see  SHRED  v.  and  -ING  !.] 

•fl.  Pruning  or  lopping  of  trees.  Obs. 

ciooo  /ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  149/11  Futalia, 
screadung.  ci38o  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  264  Scredynge 
of  trees,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  448/2  Schredynge,  of  trees 
and  ober  lyke,  sarmentacio,  sarculacio.  1486  Nottingham 
Rec.  III.  255  Felling  and  shredyng  of  wode.  1567  in  F.  J. 
Baigent  Crondal  Records  (1891)  172  In  shreddinge  of 


of  Roan,  .cut  doune  trees,  shrede  the  bushes,  destroyed  the 
vines.  1627  DRAYTON  Agincourt  30  Another  wafts  his  Blade 
about  his  head,  And  shewes  them  how  their  hamstrings  he 
will  shread.  1633  B.  JONSON  Tale  of  Tub  IV.  iii,  This  sword 
shall  shred  thee  as  small  unto  the  grave,  As  minced  meat 
for  a  pye. 

6.  To  divide  into  small  portions. 

1660  T.  LYE  in  J.  Nichols  Morn.  Exerc.  (1845)  V.  285, 
I  shall  not  stand  to  shred  the  words  into  any  unneccessary 
parts.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <y  Selv.  145  Indivisibles,  [ 
such  as  can  t  be  shread.  1859  DICKENS  T.  T'aio  Cities  I.  v, 
Hunger  was  shred  into  atomies  in  every  farthing  porringer 
of  husky  chips  of  potato. 

b.  intr.  To  be  reduced  to  shreds ;  to  become 
divided  or  scattered  into  small  portions. 

1646  J.  HALL  Poems  i.  21  May  these  Roses  here  To  pale- 
nesse  shred,  And  Lilies  stand  disguised  in  new  Red.  1889 
•  MARK  TWAIN  '  Yankee  at  Crt.  K.  Arthur  xliii,  At  last  it 
(smoke)  began  to  shred  away  lazily.  1891  CONAN  DOYLE 
White  Company  x,  The  forest  began  to  shred  out  into  \ 
scattered  belts  of  trees. 

7.  trans.  To  cut  in  two,  sever,  as  with  scissors  : 
chiefly  with  reference  to  severing  the  thread  of  life. 
Now  rare. 

'5*5  J.  PHILLIP  Patient  Grissell  1887  Possesse  thou  myne 
while  death  deuide,  &  shred  my  File  in  twain.  1575  GAS- 
COIGNE  Posies,  Dan  Barth.  Wks.  1907  I.  118  O  sheare  that 
shreadst  the  seemerent  sheete  of  shame.  1596  SPENSER 
f.  Q.  iv.  ii.  52  When  ye  shred  with  fatall  knife  His  line. 
1614  GORGES  Lucan  i.  4  When..  Atrops  knife  Shall  shred 
in  twaine  thy  time  of  life. 

b.  To  divide  into  two  parts,  cleave. 

1765  Museum  Rust.\\\.  Ixxxix.  371  [The  shepherd]  must 
shred  or  open  the  wool.  1881  Daily  Tel.  28  Jan.,  To  see 
the  beautiful  hull  shredding  the  water. 

Shred  (/red),  ///.  a.    [pa.  pple.  of  prec.] 

1.  =  next. 


. . 
especially,  if  seasonable  shreading  be  appli'd. 

2.  concr.  a.  A  fragment ;  a  shred.     Now  rare. 

1:950  Lindisf.  Gosf>.  Matt.  xiv.  20  Tuoelf  ceawlas  vel  foSer 
screadunga  fullo,  dncdecim  cophinos  fragmentornm  plenos. 
1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxvii.  (1611)  241  It  [the  Common 
Prayer]  hath  a  number  of  short  cuts  or  shreddings  which 
may  bee  better  called  wishes  then  prayers.  1672  EACHARD 
Let.  to  B.  D.  (1705)  15,  I  knew  of  no  better  instance  to 
represent  the  vanity  of  such  kind  of  idle  shreddings.  1821 
CLARE  I'ill.  Minstr.  II.  112  The  cloak  and  hat.. worn  to 
shreddings.  1853  RUSKIN  Stones  Venice  III.  iii.  136  An 
artistical  pottage  composed  of  nymphs,  cupids,  and  satyrs, 
with  shreddings  of  heads,  and  paws  of. .  beasts,  and  nonde- 
script vegetables.  1867  MOKRIS  Jason  VH.  183  She.. cast 
therein  Shreddings  of  many  herbs. 

t  b.  //.  or  collect,  sing.    Prunings  or  loppings 
(of  trees).    Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cii.  (1495)  667  The 
Arabees  makith  fyre  of  shredynge  of  the  mirtus  tree,  c  1440 
Promf.  Parv.  449/r  Schredynge,  or  schrub..,  putamcn. 
1529  in  J.  H.  Glover  Kingsthorfiana  (1883)  70  Almaner  of 
laufull  loppe  and  schreddyng  of  trees.  1533  KesfuUka  102 
The  windefalles,  the  shriddinges,  the  flycinges.  1649  in 
T.  West  Antiy.  Furness  (1774)  178  Any  shredings,  lops, 
crops,  under  woods,  and  other  woods.  1762  in  Jrnls.  Ho. 
Comiii.  13  Feb.  1792,  255/1  A  competent  Quantity  of 
Browsing  of  the  Shredding  of  the  Trees. 

f  3.  V  Trimming  with  shreds  of  gold  lace.  Obs. 

1766  GOLDSM.  We.  IV.  iv,  I  do  not  know  whether  such 
flouncing  and  shredding  is  becoming  even  in  the  rich, 

4.  attrib.,  as  shredding-hook,  -knife,  -scythe. 

ciooo  jELFRic  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  106/15  Surculas, 
winjeardes  screadungisen,  1548  UUALL  Erasin.  Par.  John 
xv.  97  An  unprofitable  braunche,  when  it  is  cut  of  with  a 
shreadyng  hooke.  1577  GRANGE  Golden  Aphrod,,  etc.  S  iij  b, 
Come  Atropos  therefore  in  haste  On  me  to  vse  thy  shred- 
ding knyfe.  1586  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eli:.  (1845)  I.  209  Time 
attendes  with  shredding  sithe  for  all.  1615  MARKHAM 
Engl.  Hottsew.  n.  40  Take  a  good  quantity  of  blaunch't 
Almonds,  and  with  your  shredding  knife  cut  them  grosly. 
1890  Glouc.  Gloss.,  Sfiriddin  Bill  or  Hook,  a  tool  used  for 
cutting  out  grass,  briars,  etc.,  from  a  ditch. 

Shredding  (Jre-dirj),  ppl.  a.    [f.  SHRED  v.  + 
-ING  2.]     Breaning  up  into  shreds. 
_  1904  DOWDEN  Browning  304  These  change  like  the  shift- 
ing and  shredding  clouds  before  our  eyes. 


SHREW. 

Shreddings,  variant  of  SHREADINGS. 

Shreddy  (Jre-di),  a.  [f.  SHBED  sb.  +  -yl.] 
Consisting  of  or  resembling  shreds  ;  hanging  in 
shreds,  ragged. 

1835-6  Todifs  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  61/2  An  ash-coloured,  fetid, 
semifluid  pulp,  mixed  with  shreddy  filaments.  1855  Chamb. 
Jrnl.  III.  49  His  vest,  .sombre-hued  and  shreddy  with 
long  service.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  142  [The 
hepatic  substance]  is  found  projecting  in  shreddy  masses 
into  the  pus. 

Shredless  (JYe-dles),  a.    [-LESS.]    Of  which 

not  a  shred  remains. 

1816  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  in.  xlvii,  Those  [Banners]  which 
waved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now. 

Shredlet  (Jre-dlet).     [-LET.]   A  small  shred. 

1840  Tail's  Mag.  VII.  183  We'll  'bide  by  its  tatter'd 
shredlets,  While  leaf  or  breath  remains. 

tShre'dling.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7  shread-. 
[-LING.]  A  minute  portion. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  f,  Selv.  105  That  puzling  Question, 
Whether  a  bulky  Being  be  made  up  of  a  throng  of  cleave- 
less  shreadlin^s? 

Shred-pie.  Hist.  Also  shrid-.  [prob.  f. 
SHRED///,  a.  (cf.  MINCED-PIE).]  A  mince-pie. 

1580  TUSSER  Hiisb.  xxxi.  iii,  Shred  pies  of  the  best,  ..and 
turkey  well  drest.  1651  S.  SHEPPARD  Epigr.  121  Christ- 
masse  Day.  No  matter  for  Plomb-porridge,  or  Shrid-pies. 
1653  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  w.  182  How  King  Henry  the  sixth 
_..sent  this  Arch-Bishop,  fora  New-years-gift,  a  shred-pie 
indeed,  as  containing  pieces  of  cloath  and  stuff,  of  several 
sorts  and  colours,  in  jeer.  1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  viii,  A 
shred  pie,  which  is  a  coarse  north  country  edition  of  the 
pie  abhorred  by  puritans.  1884  BESANT  Dorothy  Forster 
xiii,  The  tables  were  covered  with  Yule-cakes,  .not  to  speak 
of  goose-pies,  shrid  or  mince  pies. 

Shreechowl  :  see  SHRITCH-OWL. 

Shreed,  Shreek,  obs.  ff.  SHBED  sb.,  SHRIEK. 

Shreevalty,  obs.  f.  SHRIEVALTY.  Shreeve, 
obs.  f.  SHERIFF,  SHRIVE  v.  Shref,  obs.  pa.  t. 
SHRIVE  v.  Shrefe,  obs.  f.  SHERIFF. 

i  Shreitch.  Obs.  rare.  [?  Representing  dialect- 
ally  OE  scrlc,  scrtc  'turdus':  see  SHRIKE  sb.'*] 
The  missel-thrush,  SHRITE. 

Cf.  the  local  names  holm-screech,  screech-thrush,  shrike- 
cock. 

1668  CHARLETON  Onomast.  83  Tnrdus  I'iscivorus.Ahe 
Misletoe-Thrush,  or  Shreitch, 

Shreitoh :  see  SHRITCH.  Shreive,  obs.  f. 
SHERIFF.  Shrelle,  obs.  f.  SHRILL  v. 

t  Shrench,  w.1  Obs.  Also  2-3  screuche,  3 
schrenche,  Ormin  scr-,  Bkrennkenn,  4 
chrenche.  [OE.  screncan  -  (M)LG.  schrenken 
to  place  crosswise,  MDn.  schrencken  to  ensnare, 
hinder,  deceive,  OHG.  screnclian,  screnken  to  lay 
crosswise,  deceive  (MHG.  schrenken,  G.  schrdnken) 
:—  prehistoric  *skratjkjan, 

From  the  root  skrayk-  oblique,  awry,  are  also  MLG. 
schrankneut.,  barrier,  hedge,  OHG.,  MHG.  schranc  masc., 
bar,  barrier,  limit,  enclosed  space,  deception,  also  MHG. 
schranke  fern.,  G.  schrank,  schranke;  MLG.  schranken 
to  shamble,  stutter,  MDu.  schranken  to  sit  cross-legged, 
waver,  totter,  OHG.  scranchon,  MHG.  schranken  to  be 
crossed,  waver,  stagger.] 

trans.  To  put  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of ; 
to  overthrow ;  to  entrap  ;  to  deceive. 

c  897 ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C,  ix.  59  Healden  hie  <5aet  hie 
.  .3a  ne  screncen  3a  oe  ga3  on  ryhtne  weg  toweard  SEES  hefon- 
rices.  Il'id.  lix.  453  Ne  serene  ou  oone  olindan.  citxxtAgs. 
Ps.  (Splm.)  xvii.  41  pu  fcescrenctyst  on  arisende  on  me, 
supplantasti  insurgentes  in  me.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
209  Ute  we.  .bidden  god  bathe  us. .  shilde  ber-wi5  |>at  he  us 
neshrenche.  ci2oo  ORMIN  2618  pedeofell,  patt..stanndeM> 
inn  To  scrennkenn  ure  sawless.  Ibid.  11467  patt  te  deofell 
nasfre  Neblinne^b  off  to  skrennkenn  ba  patt  haffdenn  himm 
forrworrpenn.  a  1223  Leg.  Kath.  1189  He  bicherde  bene 
feont,  &  schrenchte  ben  aide  deouel.  a  1225  Juliana  34 
pat  weneS  me  to  schrenchen  ant  schunchen  of  be  weie.  13.. 
in  Archiv  Stud.  neu.  Spr.  LXXXII.  348  He  hatied  worn, 
men . .  he  seyde  hit  weren  paunceris  {read  paunteris]  mannus 
soule  to  chrenche. 

t  Shrench,  <^.2  Obs.  [OE.  screncan,  causative 
of  scrinccm  to  SHRINK.]  trans.  To  cause  to  shrink 
or  shrivel  with  heat. 

C95o  l*indisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  6  Weron  ^escrencde, 
aruerunt.  c  1290  i'.  Eng.  Leg.  316/589  Men  I-septh  ofte 
li?tingue  brenne  hous  and  schrenche.  13. .  in  A  rchiv  Stud, 
nen.  Spr.  LXXXII.  342  Brondis  me  dedin  to  bis  sydus  his 
fel  for  to  schrenche. 

Shren(c)k,  obs.  form  of  SHRINK  v. 

Shrene,  obs.  form  of  SHRINE  sb. 

t  Shrepe,  v.  Obs.  [app.  repr.  OE.  screpan  str. 
Vb.  :  see  SCHEPE  v.~\  intr.  To  scratch. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  186  And  nis  bet  child  fulitowen  bet 
schrepeS  \y.rr.  schindle3,  scratteS]  ajean,  &  bit  upon  be 
3erde? 

Shreud(e,  obs.  f.  SHREWD.  Shrevalty, 
Shreve,  obs.  ff.  SHRIEVALTY,  SHERIFF. 

Shrew  (Jr«),  sbl  Forms  :  a.  I  sereuua, 
screauua,  scraeua,  6  shreaw,  6-7  shrewe,  6- 
shrew.  0.  6  shrowe,  sehro,  8  shrow.  7.  6 
shyrewe,  9  dial,  shirrow,  sheroo,  shorrow. 
[OE.  screawa,  scrsewa,  not  found  elsewhere  in  Tent. 

Some  scholars  refer  the  word  to  the  OTeut.  *skrcu-  to 
cut  (see  SHRED  st>.),  comparing,  for  the  sense,  MHG.  scher. 
inus  '  sorex  ', '  glio  \  '  talpa  '  (mod.G.  scherrtraits  mole,  also 
a  kind  of  mouse),  OE.  sdrfemiis  '  sorex  '  (related  to  sceorfan 
to  cut).  See,  however,  SHREW  sl>.*  With  the  &  forms  cf. 
strow  STKEW  v.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  y  forms  there  may 
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be  some  mixture  of  the  (?  synonymous)  OE.  scirfe(in:'is) : 
cf.  the  dial,  sarrow  ~  SERVE  v. 

The  absence  of  evidence  for  the  word  between  the  OE. 
period  and  the  i6th  century  is  remarkable  ;  its  place  may 
have  been  supplied  locally  in  ME.  by  erdshreiu  (i.e.  earth- 
shrew),  though  this,  with  its  apparent  corruptions  hard- 
s/treiv,  HARDISHREW,  harvest-shre^v^  rwssro,  nursrow  (with 
prefixed  N  3),  is  not  recorded  before  the  i7th  century.] 

L  Any  of  the  small  insectivorous  mammals, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Sorex  or  the  family  Sort- 
cidse,  much  resembling  mice  but  having  a  long 
sharp  snout ;  a  SHREW-MOUSE. 

The  common  European  shrew  is  Sore.r  vulgaris.  For 
elep/tant,  hoits?,  jumping^  marsh,  tttole^  musk^  ottcr^ 
Pyginyi  rat'tailed)  n'vert  trce^  water  shrew^  see  the  qualify- 
ing words;  also  HARUISHREW.  The  shrew  was  popularly- 
held  to  be  venomous  and  otherwise  injurious;  cf.  shrew  ash, 
-bitten,  'run.  below.  , 

£725  Corpus  Gloss.  M  336  Musiranus^  screauua.  6-825 
Epinal  Gloss.  649  Musirantts,  screuua.  a  900  Leiden. 
Gloss.  226  Musirantts,  scraeua.  1538  KLYOT  Diet.,  Scytala, 
a  lytel  beaste  callyd  a  shyrewe.  1545  Ibid.,  Mus  Aranctts, 
a  kynde  of  myse  called  a  shrew,  whyche  yf  it  goo  ouer  a 
beastes  backe,  he  shall  be  lame  in  the  chyne.  1551  TURNER 
Herbal  169  The  poyson  of.  .the  feld  mouse  called  a  shrew. 
1578  LVTE  Dodoens  622  The  poison  of  the  Scorpion  and 
Shrowe  and  such  like  venemous  beastes.  1595  DUNCAN 
App.  Etym.  (E.  D.  S.),  Sorex>  a  rotton,  a  schro.  1600 
SURKLET  Country  Farm  i.  xxviii.  195  The  shrew  by  her 
biting  of  the  horse  maketh  him  oftentimes  to  die.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  610  The  tucan,  or  Mexican  j 
shrew.  1813  J.  C.  PRICHARD  Phys.  Hist,  Man  iii.  92  The 
proper  Shrews,  of  which  there  are  ten  species.  1825  JAMIE- 
SON  Diet.  Suppl.,  Shirrow, . . the  shrew,  Roxb.  1859  DAR- 
WIN Orig.  Spec.  xiii.  414  The  external  similarity  of  a  mouse 
to  a  shrew.  1904  J.  G.  MILLAIS  Mammals  Gt.  Brit.  I.  145 
In  still  summer  evenings,  when  lying  in  the  woods  waiting 
for  rabbits  to  come  out,  I  occasionally  catch  a  momentary 
glimpse,  of  the  restless,  excitable  Common  Shrew. 

Proverb.  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  fy  Kpigr.  (1867)  41 
When  all  shrews  haue  dind,  Chaunge  from  foule  weather 
to  faire  is  oft  enclind.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Self.  73 
It  does  likely  hold  up,  as  we  say,  by  that  time  the  Shrews 
have  dined.  1849  Literary  Gaz.  Apr.  266  It  will  be  fair 
weather  when  the  shrews  have  dined. 

2.  altrib.  and  Comb.^  as  shrew-bitten,  -like ; 
shrew-afflicted  —  shrew-struck  ;  shrew-ash  (see 
quot.  1776) ;  shrew-mole,  a  mole  of  either  of  the 
genera  Sea/ops  and  Scapamts  ;  shrew-run,  para- 
lysed (as  was  supposed)  as  the  result  of  being 
overrun  by  a  shrew-mouse  ;  so  f  shrew-running 
(see  quot.)  ;  shrew-stroke,  the  fact  or  condition  of  ! 
being  shrew-struck ;  shrew-struck  =  shrew-run.  ' 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  263  If  a  person  or  animal,  thus 
^shrew-afflicted,  was  passed  through  the  arch  of  a  bramble 
[etc.].  1776  G.  WHITE  Selborne,  To  Barrington,  8  Jan.,  A 
"shrew-ash  is  an  ash  whose  twigs  or  branches,  when  gently 
applied  to  the  limbs  of  cattle,  will  immediately  relieve  the  \ 
pains  which  a  beast  suffers  from  the  runningof  a  shrew-mouse  ' 
over  the  part  affected. . .  A  shrew-ash  was  made  thus  : — Into  j 
the  body  of  the  tree  a  deep  hole  was  bored  with  an  auger, 
and  a  poor  devoted  shrew-mouse  was  thrust  in  alive,  and 
plugged  in,  no  doubt,  with  several  quaint  incantations. 
a  1845  MRS.  BRAY  WarUigk  xiii,  So  long  as  I  hold  in  my 
hand  this  wand  of  shrew  ash  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  You 
are  safe  from  the  spirit  in  this  chamber.  1614  MARKIIAM 
Ctieap  Husb.,  Bull,  etc.  xxxix.  61  Of  being  shrew  runne,  or 
\shrew  bitten.  A  Shrew  Mouse . .  is  a  venemous  thing  [etc.]. 
1898  Guide  Mammalia  Brit.  Mus.  108  The  *shrew-like 
Tarsipes.  iSajGooMAN  Amer.  Nat.  //*>/. (1836)  I.  61  The 
"shrew-mole  is  found  abundantly  in  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Virginia.  1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  vn.  So  If  your 
horse  be  *slirew-runne,  you  shall  looke  for  a  briere  which 
growes  at  both  endes,  and  draw  your  horse  thorp w  it  and 
he  will  be  well,  c  17*0  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Guide  n.  xvi. 
(1722)61  Many  of  the  Country  People.. when  they  see  a 
Horse  or  a  Bullock  have  his  Limbs  suddenly  taken  from 
him.,  .believe  him  to  be  either  Planet-struck  or  Shrow.run. 
17*6  Diet.  Rusticum,  Planet -Struck,  QT*Shrew-Ri4nningi  \ 
(in  Horses)  is  a  deprivation  of  Feeling  or  Motion.  187* 
Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  131  The  curative  power  which 
alone  could  heal  the  *Shrew.stroke  lay  in  the  branches  of  a 
Shrew-ash.  1850  KINGSLEY  Alton  Locke  xxi,  When  my  | 
vather's  cows  was  *shrew-struck,  she  made  un  be  draed 
under  a  brimble  as  growed  together  at  the  both  ends. 

Shrew   (Jrw),   sb*   and   a.       Forms :    a.    3-4 
screwe,  ssrewet   shreu,  (4  schreawe,   srewe), 
4-6  ahrewe,  schrew,  (6  shreaw,  7  shreue),  4-    ! 
shrew.      0.  4  Sc.   sohraw,    6   shrowe,   shroe, 
srow,  6-7  shrow.     7.  4  sherewe,  s(s)cherewe. 
[( Generally  held  to  be  a  figurative  use  of  SHREW 
j^.1,  the  transference  of  meaning  being  accounted    , 
for  by  the  superstitions  as  to  the  malignant  in- 
fluence of  the  animal:  see  e.g.  quot.  1545  under    ' 
SHREW   sh*  i.     This    appears    possible;    on    the    , 
other  hand,  SHREW  sb\  may  be  a  specific  applica-    ' 
tion  of  this  word  in  the  sense  '  malignant  being  ' ;    \ 
cf.  MHG.  schrouwel  devil.] 

f  L  A  wicked,  evil-disposed,  or  malignant  man  ; 
a  mischievous  or  vexatious  person  ;  a  rascal,  villain. 

Sometimes  emphasized  by  cursed^  false. 

c  1250  Owl  %  Nigkt.  287  Ne  lust  me  wit  be  screwen  chide.  ' 
c  1190  Bekct  1917  in  S,  Eng.  Leg.  161  J>e  foure  bat  mest  \ 
schrewes  weren  bibou^ten  hem  of  guyle,  1*97  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  3020  J>e  ssrewen  dude  sebbe  to  bis  lond  suibe  moche  i 
wo.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  14825  pan  come  bai  to  be  phariseus,  ; 
Of  all  bai  war  be  maister  schreus.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden  • 
(Rolls)  IV.  321  That  schrewe  Pilatus.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  I 
353  For  o  schrewe  which  he  spareth  A  thousand  goode  men  [ 
ne  grieveth.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  12547  AH  a  company  is  j 
cumbrit  for  a  cursed  shrewe.  c  1400  Gamciytt  230  While  ! 
bou  were  a  song  boy  a  moche  schrew  bou  were,  c  1400  St. 
Altxitts  (Laud  MS.)  572  For  bat  tyme  were  J>e  folk  of  Rome 
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PC  raest  shrewen  of  cristendome.  1461  Paston  Lett.  II.  4 
These  fals  shrewes  that  are  of  an  oppynion  contrary  to  the 
Kyng.  a  1529  SKELTON  Bougt  of  Court  525  Who  deleth 
with  shrewes  hath  nede  to  Ipke  aboute.  1563  Homiiies  n. 
Serin.  Rogat,  H'k.  n.  Qqqqj,  Now  are  they  taken  from  me 
by  euil  chaunces,  and  false  bhrewes,  by  naughty  wretches. 
1587  HARRISON  England  \\.  xvi.  in  Holinshed  I.  199/2  These 
are  some  of  the  policies  of  such  shrewes  or  close  booted 
gentlemen.  1609  DEKKER  Rauens  Aim,  Wks.  1873  IV. 264 
Such  as  were  shrewes  to  their  wiues.  a  1650  Mertine  1571 
in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  471  Then  said  Merlyn  thoe,  '  hee 
was  a  shrew  that  told  you  soe  '. 

£•  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl.  ( Niniari)  459  Al  bai  schrawn 
euire-ilkane.  £-1570  Pride  fy  /,0n//.  11841)  36  To  trye  a  true 
friend  from  a  shrow.  a  1650  Mcrlinc  1221  in  Furniv.  Percy 
Folio  I.  460  Thou  cursed  srow,  thou  uoe  vs  froe  ! 

y.    13..   Beiics  (A.)  1211  Hii  luwe,  }?e  scherewes,  hat  him 
gan  wreie.    c  1386  CHAKCKK  Melib.  F  232  Dauid  seith  blisful 
is  that  man  bat  hath  nat  folwed  the  conseilyngof  sherewes. 
t  b.  Applied  to  the  Devil.  Qbs. 

[c  1315  SHOKKIIAM  vir.  470  pa3  god  soffrede  such  a  schreawe 
Al  for  tospylle.]  1362  LANGL.  /'.  /Y.  A.  x.  2O9peidon  vuele 
and  be  deuel  plesen,  And  aftur  heore  dej?  day  schul  dwelle 
wib  |)e  schrewe.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Ycont.  T.  364 
Though  bat  the  feend  noght  in  oure  sighte  hym  shewe  I 
trowe  he  with  vs  be  bat  ilke  shrewe.  15. .  .AViy  Notbronne 
Maydii,  inHazl.  E.P.P.  III.  2  Yet  yf  that  shrewe  To  hym 
pursue  That  clepyd  is  Sathan. 

t  C.   Applied  to  a  malignant  planet.    Obs. 

ci39i  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  §  4  pat  he  be  nat  retrograd  ne 
combust,  ne  ioigned  with  no  shrewe  in  the  same  signe. 
•f*d.  Used  as  a  term  of  abuse  :  Wretch,  villain. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  143  To  Pers  )-e  plouh  Mon  one 
profrede  his  gloue,..  And  bad  go  pisse  him  with  his  plouh, 
pillede  screwe  \i>.rr.  schrewe] !  c  1460  To-.vneley  Myst, 
.xiii.  221  Shrew,  lape  !  Thus  lr.te  as  thou  goys,  what  wyll 
men  suppos?  1508  DL'SBAR  Tiia  Mariit  Wetnen  no  That 
auld  schrew,  schame  him  betide  ! 

e.  pseudo-arch.  In  a  weakened  use,  to  express 
playful  reprobation. 

1888  STEVENSON  Black  Arrow  I.  i,  Take  me  this  old  shrew 
softly  to  the  nearest  elm,  and  hang  him  tenderly  by  the 
neck.  Ibid.,  Our  poor  shrew  of  a  parson  is,  by  some  mad 
soul,  accused  of  slaying  him. 

t  2.  A  thing  of  evil  nature  or  influence  ;  some- 
thing troublesome  or  vexatious.  Obs. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  iv.  207  And  ase  god  dy^t  beawes  In  alle 
gode  men,  pe  feend  a-rayeb  be  schreawes  In  wykken  her 
a-$en.  c  1450  Godsiffw  Keg.  629  That  tbis  his  yifte  shold 
not  fro  that  tyme  be  reuoked  byony  machynacion  or  shrew. 
c  1450  Merlin  568  Than  seide  Dodinell  the  sauage  that  it 
were  a  shrewe  to  go,  for  in  this  foreste  is  noon  icsceltes. 
(t  1500  Kronte  Bk.  (1886)  12  Take  iij  schrewys.  [A  \vaspe,  a 
wesill,  a  woman.]  1535  COVEKDALE  Ecclus,  .\x.\i.  12  Re- 
membre,  that  an  euell  eye  is  a  shrew,  1581  MULCASTER 
Posiftfftuxxxvii.  1 1 888)  166  If  to  great  a  multitude  making  to 
great  a  state  do  not  prone  a  shrew,  then  am  I  deceyued. 
i6»  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  223  Enmitie,  hatred,  and  ill 
will  is  a  shrew. 

3.  A  person,  esp.  (now  only)  a  woman  given  to 
railing  or  scolding  or  other  perverse  or  malignant 
behaviotir  ;  freq.  a  scolding  or  turbulent  wife. 

For  the  proverbial  collocation  of  sheep  and  shrew  see 
SHEEI-  sb.  5  b. 

a.  13. .  Minor  Poems  ft;  Vernoit  MS.  547/380  He  bat  his 
tonge  con  not  bolde,  In  cumpaygnye  a  schrewe  is  tolde. 
c  1386  CHAUCER.  Merck.  71.  Epil.ro  But  of  hir  longe  a  lobby  ng 
shrewe  is  she.  c  1400  Beryn  1282  For  now,  I  am  in  certen, 
1  have  a  Stepmodir  :  They  been  shrewis  som.  rti45oMvKC 
59  Wymmenes  speche  that  ben  schrewes,  Turne  ofte  a-way 
gode  thewes.  1508  DUNBAR  Ttia  Mariit  Wcmen  251,  I 
schaw  }ow,  Sisteris  in  schrift,  I  wes  a  schrew  euir.  1546  J. 
HEYWOOD  Prov.  n.  vi.  (1867)  61  Euery  man  can  rule  a 
shrewe,  saue  he  that  hath  her.  1589  PuTTRNHAM  Kng. 
Poesie^  in.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  299  To  be  a  shrewe  in  the  kitchin,  a 
saint  in  the  Church.  1609  C.  BUTLER  Fein.  Mon.  i.  (1623) 
Cj,  They  [beesj  are  like  vnto  incorrigible  shrews  :  there  is 
no  dealing  with  them  but  by  patience,  a  1720  SEWEL 
Hist,  Quakers  (1795)  I.  m.  200  His  wife  who  was  a  wicked 
shrew.  i8ap  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  59  Those  men  are  most 
.  .conciliating  abroad,  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  shrews 
at  home.  1839  —  Wolferfs  Roost  (1855)  183  He  brought 
home  with  him  a  wife,  who  seemed  to  be  a  shrew,  and  to 
have  the  upper  hand  of  him. 

ft.  1581  A.  HALL  Iliad  i.  12  luno  Dame  that  shrowe.  1584 
PEELE  Arraigntn.  Paris  iv.  iii,  yul.  Aharletrie  I  warrant 
her.  fiac.  a  peeuish  eluish  shroe  [rime  so},  1596  SHAKS. 
Taut.  S/ir.  v.  ii.  193  Now  goe  thy  wayes,  thou  hast  tam'd  a 
curst  Shrow.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  in.  x.  (1632)  575 
Happy  he.  .[that]  Pan  and  old  Sylvan  knowes,  And  all  the 
sister  shrowes.  1608  (.TOFTE)  Ariosto's  Sat.  iv.  (1611)  51 
Silence  cuts  a  shrow  worse  then  a  sword.  x6w  Lady 
Alimony  v.  iii.  K  j,  He  that  will  practise  the  art  of  swing- 
ing in  a  Halter,  either  to  please  or  cross  a  Shrows  humour. 

fig.  1731-8  SWIFT  Pol.  Con-versat.  83  Marriage  is  honour- 
able, but  House-keeping  is  a  Shrew.  174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th. 
in.  356  To  love,  and  hate.  The  same  vain  world;  to  censure, 
and  espouse,  This  painted  shrew  of  life. 

t  b.  jocularly  for  :  A  wife.   Obs.  rare. 

a  i6a6  I'RETON  Post  with  Packet  of  mad  Letters  (Grosart) 
40  i  With  commendations  to  your  kind  Son,  your  selfe,  and 
your  good  Shrew. 

4.  attrib*  and   Comb,-,    as   shrew-tauter,   -wife; 
*t"  shrew-shake(n  a.  ?  cared  of  shrewishness. 

c  1530  Songs^  Carets,  etc,  (E.E.T.S.)  no  pe  wyff  was  sum- 
what  shrew  shake.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logic  O  vj  b,  To  l>e 
obedient,  to  be  shrewshaken,  to  bring  vp  her  children  well 
[etc.].  1808  MRS.  M.  T.  KFMBLR  Day  after  Wedding  8 
Accomplish  that,  and  I'll  acknowledge  you  the  Prince  of 
Shrew-tamers,  1911  Chamb.  Jrnl.  Dec.  774/2  The  snappish 
utterances  of  his  shrew-wife. 

B.  adj.  =  SHREWD  (in  various  senses)  ;  wicked, 
evil-disposed  ;  bad  ;  shrewish,  ill-tempered. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2091,  &  so  j»eissrewe  robeours  abbe 
hor  wille.  Ibid.  6718  A  ssrewe  &  luber  dom.  c  1305  St. 
Ktnelnt  202  in  E,  E.  P.  (1862)  53  PIS  quene.  .schrewe  leuedi 
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•  bicom  ynou;.  13 . .  Bcucs  (A.)  398  Go  horn,  truant ! . .  Scherewe 
houre  sone.  c  1481  CAXTON  Dialogues  44/27  Pieryne  his 
doughter  Is  the  shrewest  [F.  /a/«K«]ghyrIe  That  I  knowe 
on  thi-iside  the  see.  1638  R.  HAILLIE  Lett.  $  Jmls.  (1^41) 
I.  76  He  of  Liberton  does  us  a  very  shreue  turne. 
t  Shrew,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  4-6  shrewe, 
schrew(e,  7  *shrew,  5-  shrew.  0.  4  schrowe, 
6  shrow,  Sf.  schir(r)o,  6-7  Sc.  schro.  [app.  f. 
SHREW  st>.2,  q.v.  ;  cf.  BESHREW  v.} 

1.  trans.    To  curse  ;   =  HESHHEW  3.     Chiefly  in 
imprecations  I  shrew...  (occas.  with  /omitted). 

a.  c  1386  CHAL-CEK  Xnn  /V.  T,  606,  I  shrewe  vs  bothe  two 
And  first  I  shrewe  my  self  bothe  blood  and  bones  If  thou 
bigyle  me.  c  1386  —  Sonipn.  T.  519  O  vile  proude  cherl  I 
shrewe  his  face.  1393  LANGL.  P.  1'l.C.  yii.  75,  [I]  Venged  me 
fele  tymes..and  shrewede  myn  eniLristyne.  ri4O3  CLAN- 
VGvmCuc&ffw  ff  .\ 'iffht.  250, 1  shrewe  al  hem  that  been  of  love 
untrewe.  c  1460  'J\nvne/ey  ,}fyst.  ii.  341  Here  will  I  lig  thise 
fourty  dayes  And  I  shrew  hym  that  me  fyrst  ray^e.  <i  1553 
UDALL  K  oyster  D.  i.  iii.  (Arb.)  21,  I  shrew  tht-rn  that  say 
nay,  and  that  shall  not  be  I.  a  1568  Bannatyne  7IAV. 
(Hunter.  Club)  269,  I  wait  nocht  gif  thir  lawis  be  gud,  I 
M  Incw  thame  first  thame  fand.  1611  SHAKS.  II-' int.  T.  I.  ii. 
281  'Shrew  my  h<  art.  1611  —  Cynil'.  11.  iii.  147. 

ft.  1338  R.  liHiNNK  C/mw.  (1810)  236,  I  schrowe  alle  |>er 
maners,  bat  lufes  ber  partie.  a  1529  SKI -  LTON  Agst.  Gar- 
nesche  iv.  127  To  know  thy  selfe  yf  ihow  lake  grace,  Lerne 
or  be  lewde,  I  shrow  thy  face,  a  1568  Bannatyne  J/.V. 
(Hunter.  Club)  377  Ye  hurt  me  now,  schirro  your  f.iis.  15.. 
tt'wing  ofjok  ff  Jynny  15  in  Ibid.  388,  I  schro  tht-,  ly;ir, 
full  leib  me  yow.  1668  R.  K  Adagia  Scot.  48  Shro  the 
ghuest  the  house  is  the  war  of. 

2.  To  deprave;   =  UESHKEW  I.   rare-0. 

c  1440  Prowf.  rarv.  449/1  Scbrewyn,  praw. 

3.  To  treat  shrewisbly;  to  scold,  raic. 

(71687  COTTON  Joys  of  Marriage  31  If  too  wary,  then 
she'll  .shrew  thee.  1883  .Miss  HRADDON  Golden  Calf  xxt 
She  shrewed  me  so  abominably •  -that  my  pride  wa-,  roused. 

t  Shreward.  Obs.  Also  3  ssreward,  4 
schrew-,  -art,  scherewarde.  [f.  SHREW  +  -ABD.j 
-V  scoundrel. 

1297  1<.  (ii.oi  c.  (Rolls)  5441  ^'or  pur  hate  ay-n  is  brober 
held  as  a  ssreward.  11325  Xaints  ff  Hare  in  l\el.  Ant. 
I.  134  The  fusttart,  the  pollart,  His  hei  nonic  is  srewurt. 
1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (iSioj  262  In  Wales  is  a  schreward 
to  werrc  risen  un. 

Shrewd  (Jr/«l),  a.  Forms;  a.  4-5  schrewid(e, 
shrewid,  schrewd^e,  4-6  schrewed(e,  4-7 
shrewed(e,  shrewde,  shreudo,  5-6  schrewyd, 
(4  schreuyt,  6  shreawd,  schrewit),  5-8  shroud, 
6-8  shrew'd,  5-  shrewd.  £.  5  schrod,  5-6 
schrode,  5-7  shrode,  6  schroyd,  6-7  shroud, 
shrowd^e,  shrow'd,  shroad,  9  dial,  srode.  7.  4 
scherewed,  5  sherewd.  [MK.  $chrewd-et  etc., 
prob.  ori^.  f.  SHKEW  sh.-  (?or  sbl]  +  -ED.-  Cf. 
crabbed^  dogged t  wicked  (all  early  ME.)  ;  the  two 
former  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  animal  (j^.l) 
is  alluded  to.  This  formation  coincided  with  the 
pa.  pple.  of  SHREW  z'.,  which  may  be  the  source 
of  some  of  the  senses  ;  cf.  the  similar  use  of  cursi'd.] 
1.  Of  persons,  their  qualities,  actions,  etc.:  De- 
praved, wicked  ;  evil-disposed,  malignant.  Passing 
into  a  weaker  sense  :  Malicious,  mischievous,  dial. 
a.  1303  R.  1'iu'N'Nic  llandl.  Synne  4904  Rycbe  men  haue 
shrewed  sonys, — Shrewys  yn  dede  and  yn  sawe.  13. .  Lay 
Folks  Catcch.  iMS.  L)  139  Envye  to  cure  ney^bore  with 
ober  schrewde  castys.  c  1380  WVCLIK  6V/.  U'ks.  II.  349 
Sclaundris  and  obir  shrewid  word  is.  c  1400  Beryn  1079 
Fawnus.  .Wassetoppon  a  purpose  to  make  his  sone  leueAU 
his  shrewde  tacchis.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  tSurtces)  7330 
pe  schrewed  sonn  of  be  fende.  Ibid.  7742  A  .schrewyd 
counsnile  toke  bai  ban.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  IX.  xviii. 
366  Whan  he  dyd  ony  shrewd  dede  they  wold  bete  hym 
with  roddes.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  35  i  Thcnemye  the 
fende  with  his  angellis  cursed  and  shrewd,  c  1490  —  Rule 
St.  Benet  122  Kepe  euer  your  tongue  from  euyll  and  shrewde 
langage,  &  speke  lytyll  &  well.  1548  CRANMER  Catfch.  165 
Our  owne  euyl  workes  and  shrewed  wylles.  1570  Satir. 
Poetns  Reform,  xviii.  62  Schrewit  is  that  seruice  5e  half 
schawin  to  }our  King.  1590  SHAKS.  A  fids.  N.  n.  i.  33  That 
shrew'd  and  knauish  spirit  Cal'd  Robin  Good-fellow.  1611 
DAY  Festivals  ii.  (1615)  29  How  do  they  pule  &  cry? 
nay,  how  wil  they  shew  a  shrewd  stomach  or  eveMhey  can 
go  or  speake?  1634  MILTON  Camus  846  At!  urchin  blasts, 
and  ill  luck  signes  That  the  shrewd  medling  Klfe  delights 
to  make.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shrrfsh.  Worrf-M-.,  SAreivtt 
(s'roa'd), . .  (snr'oa'd), . .  badly-disposed  ;  wicked ;  vicious. 
*  'E's  gwun  a  despert  srode  lad.' 

ft.  1547  BOOKDK  Bre^1.  Health  cccxxix,  Beware  of  anger, 
for  it  is  a  shrode  hert  that  maketh  al  the  body  fare  the  worse. 
1606  DKKKFR  Set/en  Deadly  Sinnes  iii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
48  Drunkards,  Vnthriftes  and  shrode  Husbonds. 

y.  13..  Beves  (A.)  4498  par  was  a  Lombard  in  ^e  toun, 
pat  was  scherewed  &  feloun.  14..  Ckaucer"s  //.  Fame  275 
(Caxton),  Ther  may  be  vnder  goodlyhede  Couerd  many  a 
sherewd  vyce. 

f  b.  Of  children  :  Naughty.  Obs. 
[15*6  Fifgr.  Per/.  (W.  dc  W.  1531)  91  b,  These  ben  called 
..capytall  vyces,  bycause  other  shrewde  children  ryseth  of 
them.)  01548  HALL.  Chron.*  lien.  /F,  9  Experience 
teacheth,  that.. of  a  shreude  boye,  proveth  a  good  man. 
1584  COG  AN  Haven  Heaitkcvi,  89,  I  haue  knowen-.many 
a  shreude  boye  for  ihc  desire  of  Apples,  to  haue  broken  into 
other  folkes  orchardes.  1588  SHAKS.  /,.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  12  He 
[Cupid]  hath  beene  fiue  thousand  yeeres  a  Boy.  A'atJt, 
I  and  a  shrewd  vnhappy  gallowes  too.  1645  UP.  HALL 
Treat.  Content.  77  The  best  of  us  are  but  shrewd  children, 
t  c.  Of  animals :  Of  evil  disposition,  bad- 
tempered;  vicious,  fierce  ;  —  CURSED  4  b.  Obs. 

1509  WATSON  Ship  of  Fools  vi.  (1517)  B  vij,  Oftentymes 
a  mylde  bytche  bryngeth  forth  shrewed  whelpes.  ?tf  1533 
FRITH  Another  Bk.  agst.  Rasttll  (1839)  242  And  may  be 
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likened  to  a  shrewd  cow,  which,  when  she  hath  given  a 
large  mess  of  milk,  turneth  it  down  with  her  heel.  1546 
HEVWOOD  Prov.  i.  x.  (1867)  22  God  sendth  the  shrewd  coow 
short  homes.  1547-50  BAULDWIN  Mor.  Pkilos.  iv.  Q  iv,  As 
to  a  shrewde  horse  belongetb  a  sharpe  brydle :  so  oughte 
a  shrewde  wyfe  to  be  sharpely  handeled.  1607  MARKHAM 
Caval.  1 1. 96  The  practice  of  some  Horse-men,  .to  tie  a  shrewd 
Cat  to  a  Poale,  with  her  heade  and  feete  at  libertie,  and  so 
thrusting  it  vnder  the  horses  bellye,..to  make  her..clawe 
him.  1630  DRAYTON  Noah's  Flood  y.g  [They]  together  sat 
By  the  shrewd  Muncky,  Babian,  and  the  Ape, 

f2.  Of  material  things  (esp.  animals)  :  Mischiev- 
ous, hurtful ;  dangerous,  injurious.  Obs. 

c  1380  Sir  Fentmb.  4431  An  Axe  had  he  ban  an  bonde, 
A  shrewedere  wepene  for  to  fonde  Was  neuere  non  yfounde. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  335  Wei  schrewed  mys 
\murcs  noccntissimos\  1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxviii. 
(Bodl.  MS.},  Blaynes..come>  of  schrewed  and  corrupt 
humours.  1309  LANGL.  Rich,  Redeles  in.  20  poru  busschis 
and  bromes  pis  beste.  .Secbeth  and  sercheth  bp  schrewed 
wormes.  £-1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  46  Egipt  is  a  strong 
Contree  :  for  it  hathe  manye  schrewede  Havenes,  because 
of  the  grete  Roches,  c  1450  Robyn  fy  Gandeleyn  vi.  (Child 
fiail.),  There  cam  a  schrewde  arwe  out  of  be  west.  1493 
FESTYVALL  31  b,  They  wyll  slee  theym  with  a  shreweu 
knyfe.  That  is  with  the  euyll  and  cursed  tonge.  1593 
SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  in.  ii.  59  To  lift  shrewd  Steele  against  our 
Golden  Crowne.  1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  Of  Wisdom*  fora 
Mans  selfe  (Arb.)  182  An  Ant.. is  a  shrewd  thing,  in  an 
Orchard,  or  a  garden.  1621  DONNE  Sertn.  xv.  (1640)  148 
The  Buls  of  Babylon,  the  shrewdest  Buls  of  all,  in  temporal!, 
in  spirituall  persecutions. 

f3.  Of  things  (chiefly  immaterial):  Of  evil 
nature,  character,  or  influence ;  ill-conditioned, 
bad,  vile.  Obs. 

1381  WVCLIF  Luke  iii.  5  Schrewide  thmgis  \prava\  schulen 
be  in  to  dressid  thingis.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  vi. 
(Skeat)  I.  72  Right  so  he  is  a  shrewe,  on  whom  shreude 
thinges  and  badde  ban  most  werchinge.  c  1400  Beryn  2613 
They  have  a  custom,  a  shrewid  for  the  nonys,  Yf  [etc.]. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  94  At  thi  shrewed  ws  thow  wenys 
me  to  leid.  1513  DOUOLAS  sEtieis  n.  viii.  57  The  eddir, 
with  schrewit  herbis  fed.  1519  Intcrt.  Four  Elem.  (ed. 
Pollard)  438  Though  he  loke  never  so  well,  1  promyse  you 
he  hath  a  shrewde  smell,  c  1535  Frere  $  Boy  283  The 
good  wyffe  sayd,  wer  hast  thou  ue?  In  schrewyd  plas  as 
thynkys  me.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  16  There  are  shrewd 
books,  with  dangerous  Frontispices  set  to  sale.  1678  in 
Lauderdale  Papers  (1885)  III.  140  His  Majt"  did  highly 
signify  his  displeasure  against  Sir  William  Lowther...The 
shreud  effects  whereof  he  has  since  tasted. 

fb.  Of  reputation,  opinion,  meaning:  Evil, 
bad,  unfavourable.  Obs. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  1619,  Y  graunte  yow  That  ye 
shal  haue  a  shrewde  fame  And  wikkyd  loos.  1527  in  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  (1881)  I.  523  notet  Some  of  them,  as  Master 
Dean  hath  known  a  long  time,  hath  had  a  shrewd  name. 
1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Commode,  To  be  ill  reported 
of:  to  haue  a  shrewde  name.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  it. 
ii.  232  Shee  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  farre,  that  there  is  shrewd 
construction  made  of  her.  1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart's 
Wise  Vieiilard  82  Many  men.  .giue  good  tilings  a  shrewd 
vnhappie,  and  wrong  name.  1664  H.  MORE  Af>ology  491 
That  spirit  is  not  of  God,  but  in  some  shreud  sense  or  other 
is  the  spirit  of  Antichrist. 

f  C.  Poor,  unsatisfactory.  Obs. 
a.  1496  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  21126  Thow  bast. .  Mad  a 
shrewde  marchaundyse.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vs..  xxtv. 
375  There  is  shrewde  herberowe,.. lodge  where  ye  will,  for 
I -wille  not  lodge  there.  1525  LD.  BKKNEKS  Froiss.  II.  viii. 
17  They  will  make  a  shrewde  marchaundyce  for  vs.  'i  1537 
Thersytes  146  (Pollard)  He  that  should  medle  with  me 
shall  have  shrewde  rest  !  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Coeuare 
maliim,,)  to  suppe  with  sorow  and  shrewde  rest.  (11586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  \.  fSommer)  26  b,  The  Helots. .would  haue 
giuen  a  shrewd  welcome  to  the  [invading]  Arcadians. 

0.  1593  Tell'Troth's  N.  Y.  Gift  (1876)  8  You  might  haue 
tooke  better  heede,  and  It  was  your  owne  fault,  are  two 
shrode  plasters  for  a  greene  wound.  1616  Marhnve's  Faustus 
(ed.  Brooke)  990  By  Lady  sir,  you  haue  had  a  shroud  iourney 
of  it. 

fd.  In  bad  physical  condition  (the  precise 
meaning  varying  with  the  application) ;  in  bad 
order ;  ugly ;  tough.  Obs. 

c  1430  Pilgr,  Lyf  Manhode  \\.  cxxvi.  (1869)  123,  j  can 
with  good  vynture  enoynte  a  shrewede  wheel  that  cryeth. 
1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  1155  With  a  shrewde 
face  uilis  imago.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  OH  f's.  xviii.  26  A 
shrewd  knot  must  haue  a  shrewd  wedge  [itialo  nodo  quaeren- 
dum  esse  malum  cuneum}.  1593  Tell-Trotk's  N.  Y.  Gift 
(1876)  34  The  young  tree  will  stoup,  when  the  old  shrewd 
cannot  bend. 

1 4.  Of  events,  affairs,  conditions  :  Fraught  or 
attended  with  evil  or  misfortune ;  having  injurious 
or  dangerous  consequences  ;  vexatious,  irksome, 
hard  ;  (of  a  task)  difficult,  dangerous.  Obs. 

a.  1508  STANBRIDGE  Vulgaria  (W,  de  W.)  Bvj,  It  is 
shrewed  to  lape  with  naked  swerdes.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis 
v.  ix.  64  The  feirfull  spa  men  therof  pronosticate  Schrewit 
chancis  to  betyde.  1531  FRITH  Judgm.  upon  Tracy  Wks. 
(1572)  79  Those  holy  fathers  were  in  shreud  cause,  which  con- 
tinuing in  long  penurie,  scant  lefte  at  theyr  departing,  a  halfe 
pennie.  1563-83  FOXE  A.  .5-  M.  1936/2,  I  aduise  thee  be- 
ware of  the  fire,  U  is  a  shrewd  matter  to  burne.  1595  SHAKS. 
John  v.  v,  14  Ah  fowle,  shrewM  newes.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  711  Strangers  haue  more  shrewd  enter- 
tainment, and  scarsely  in  twentie  dales.. can  shake  off  this 
Shaker  [ague].  1623  MIDDLETON  More  Dissemblers  in.  ii, 
By'r  Lady  a  shrewd  business,  and  a  dangerous.  1617  DONNK 
Serm.  xxii.  (1640)  222  The  King,  that  comes  after  a  good 
Predecessour,  hath  a  shrewd  burthen  upon  him.  1632  Row- 
LEY  NeTv  Wonder  in.  i.  E  3,  Sir,  'tis  a  shrewd  taske.  1821 
JOANNA  BAILLIE  Metr.  Leg.,  Lady  G.  B.  liv,  The  times  are 
shrewd,  my  treasures  spent. 

ft.  1482  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  108  Wee  fere  here  that 
tber  well  be  schrode  passage  to  thys  Balling  niartt.  1536 
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St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  355,  I  promes  you  I  am  in  a 
schroyd  case,  oneles  the  Kinges  highe  Majestic.. do  see 
redresse  in  suche  causes.  1538  STAHKEV  England  i.  iii.  79 
Yf  the  yeomanry  of  Englond  were  not,  in  tyme  of  warre 
we  schold  be  in  schrode  case.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk. 
(Camden)  ii  This  bingulariti  in  plulosophi  is  like  to  grow 
to  a  shrode  matter. 

5.  Shrewdturn:  a.  amischievousormaliciousact 
(arch.) ;  f  b.  a  piece  of  misfortune,  an  accident  (obs.). 

1464  Paston  Lett.  29  Feb.,  He  wold  do  Debenham  a 
shrewd  turne  and  he  coud.  1530  PALSGR.  712/2,  I  provoke 
..him  to  do  a  shreude  tourne.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v. 
F'ero,  Infortnnium  ferre,..\.o  haue  a  shrewde  turne.  1593 
Passionate  Morrice  (1876)  76  As  a  dogge  doth  that  is  crept 
Into  a  hole,  hauing  done  a  shroude  turne.  1612  BKINSLEY 
Lud.  Lit.  9 They  are.  .sent  to  the  schoole  to  keepe  them., 
from  danger,  and  shrewd  turnes.  1642  D.  ROGERS  Naaman 
282  The  nurses  eie  attends  the  feeble  infant,  for  feare  of 
shrewd  turnes.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  \\.  i.  rule  5 
§  3  They  can  doe  a  good  turne  or  a  shrewd.  1702  Engl. 
Theophrastns  204  No  enemy  is  so  despicable  but  some  time 
or  other  he  may  do  a  body  a  shrewd  turn.  1724  DE  FOE 
Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  211  That  town  owed  us  a  shrewd 
turn  for  having  handled  them  coarsely. 

6.  As  an  intensive,  qualifying  a  word  denoting 
something  in  itself  bad,  irksome,  or  undesirable  : 
Grievous,  serious,  *  sore  '. 

f  a.  of  injury,  loss,  disease,  etc.  Obs. 

a.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  357  pe  evel  bat  hatte 
ficus,  bat  is  a  schrewed  evel.  1461  Paston  Lett.  II.  4  Tlier 
was  shrewd  rewle  toward  in  this  cuntre.  1542  UUALL 
Erasm.  Appph.  \.  i  $2  b,  He  gaue  a  shrewd  checke  to  y* 
vnmeasurable  praiser.  1592  Soliman  $  P.  426  A  shrewd 
losse,  by  my  faith,  sir.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  b'I,  n.  iii.  41 
Huuifrey,  Duke  uf  Gloster,  scarce  himselfe,  That  beares  so 
shrewd  a  inayme.  1606  CHATMAN  Gent.  Usher  n.  i.  25,  I 
have  been  banted. .with  a  shrewd  fever.  1609  G.  ARCHER 
in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  IV.  1734  Some  three  or  foure 
dayes  after  her,  came  in  the  Swallow,,  .and  had  a  shrewd 
leake.  1626  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  News  i.  I  u  term.  73O,  but 
the  poore  man  had  got  a  shrewd  mischance,  one  day.  1658 
A.  Fox  Ir'urts'  Surg.  in.  x.  248  A  Wound  closed  up,  where 
a  piece  of  the  vein  is  yet  unhealed,.  .will  cause  shrewd 
Impost humes.  1713  C'TESS  WINCHELSEA  Misc.  Poems  180 
Meeting  with  a  shrew'd  mischance.  1819  SCOTT  /ran/toe 
xxxi,  That  is  a  shrewd  loss. 

/3.  1482  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  112  Hytt  woll  be  a  shrode 
losse.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden  s  Brit.  441  With  shrowde 
fines  eftsoones  redoubled,  if  not  answered.  1612  N.  FIELD 
Woman  is  a  Weathercock  n.  i,  Mrs.  Wag.. .  Haulke,  hauke. 
[Coughs  and  spits.]  Page.  Shee  has  a  shrowde  reach,  I  see 
that.  1623  BRADFORD  Plymouth  Plant.  (1856)  150  His  father 
suffered  a  shrowd  check. 

•fb.  of  temptation.   Obs. 

1601  Death  Rob.  Earl  Hunt.  iv.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
VIII.  297,  I  know  thou  shalt  be  offer'd  wealth,  Which  is  a 
shrewd  enticement  in  sad  want.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  in. 
n.  xii.  437  A  shroud  bait  to  tempt  his  hungry  souldiers  to 
.sacriledge.  1696  WHISTON  Theory  Earth  61  They  were 
under  a  shrewd  Temptation  of  thinking  very  meanly  of  the 
Bible  it  self. 

tc.  Qualifying  an  agent-noun.   Obs. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  171  marg,,  Timorousnesse  a 
shrewd  hinderer  of  enterprises.     1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Vl^  i. 
ii.  123  These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues. 
Tl  d.  'Hard  to  beat',  formidable.  rare—1. 

1851  BORROW  Lavengro  xii,  I  was  now  a  shrewd  walker, 
thanks  to  constant  practice. 

•f  e.  As  a  vague  intensive.  Obs. 

a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  iv.  i,  Caster.  He  threw 
twice  twelve.  Credulous.  By'r  lady,  a  shrewd  many  ! 

•f  7.  Of  persons  and  their  actions  :  Severe,  harsh, 
stern.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  379  Oure  men  beej? 
schrewed  and  angry  inow  to  hem  self,  but  in  Goddes 
seruauntes  bey  leye  neuere  no  bond,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
ix.  1424  The  captane  than  a  schrewed  ansuer  him  gaiff. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\.  xvi,  She  being  sharp-set  vpon  the 
fulfilling  of  a  shrewde  office  in  over-looking  Philoclea.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  xxvu.  xxxiv.  654  The  hard  and  shrewd  deal- 
ings of  a  mans  countrie.  1654  BRAMHALL  Just  Vind.  vi. 
133  The  Bishop, .gave  him.. such  a  shrew'd  remembrance, 
partly  with  words,  and  partly  with  his  crosier  staffe. 

8.  Severe,  sharp,  hard.     a.  Of  a  blow,  wound. 
arch. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  27  They..gauen  hym  many 
a  shrewde  stroke,  a  1500  Brut  593  This  shal  be  be  shrewdest 
bofet  J>at  euer  thow  yovyst.  1596  LODGE  Wit's  Misery 
(1879)93  Hee  [the  devil]  will  giue  a  shroud  wound  with  his 
tongue.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV*  n.  iv.  228  Me  thought  hee 
made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  Belly.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  i.  39  Many,  .were  drowned,  or  forced  on  shore 
with  shrewd  hurts,  and  bruises,  a  1713  ELLWOOD  Hist. 
Life  (1714)  237  He  struck  her  with  the  Stick,  a  shrewd 
Blow  over  the  Breast.  1872  MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886)  9/1 
The  shrewd  thrusts,  the  flashing  fire,  with  which  the  hated 
Voltaire  pushed  on  his  work  of  'crushing  the  Infamous'. 
1885  V.  L.  CAMERON  Across  Africa  xvi.  (ed.  2)  224  One  or 
two  got  some  shrewd  knocks. 

fo.  Of  conflict  or  effort.  Obs. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  43  To  abide  other  bitter 
bruntes  and  sbrewde  skirmishes  of  aduersitie.  1630  A". 
Johnson's  Kingd.  <y  Comnew.  in  Foure  thousand  men 
would  have  made  a  shrewd  adventure  to  have  taken  his 
Indies  from  him.  1682  BUNYAN  Holy  WSar(igo$)  412  Many 
a  shrewd  brush  did  some  of  the  Townsmen  meet  with  from 
them.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  fndia  fy  P.  21  They  adventure 
with  better  force,  and  in  shrewder  Battels. 

9.  Sharp,  piercing,  keen.     a.  Of  a  weapon  or 
the  like  ;  also  of  pain.  arch.     (After  Shaks. :  see 
quot.  1593  in  2.) 

1842  TENNYSON  SI.  6V///.  Sty  I.  195  A  sting  of  shrewdest 
pain  Ran  shrivelling  thro'  me.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus 
Ixxxiii.  5  A  shrewder  stimulus  arms  her,  Anger.  1878 
BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  107  Sharpest  shrewdest  steel  that 
ever  stabbed  To  death  Imposture. 


SHREWD. 

j        b.  Of  the  air,  wind,  weather. 

1642  D.  ROGERS  Naaman  96  There  comes  a  shrewd  right 
!  winde,  and  gets  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree.  1784  COWFER 
[  Task  in.  581  All  plants.. that  can  endure  The  winter's 
i  frown,  if  screen'd  from  bis  shrewd  bite.  1824  \V.  IRVING 
i  7*.  Trav.  1.  23  The  night  was  llkMwd  and  windy.  1849 
i  ROSSETTI  Ritggiero  <y  Angelica  9  The  sky  is  harsh,  and 
,  the  sea  shrewd  and  salt.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  337 
|  That  shrewd  Yorkshire  atmosphere.  1894  CKOCKF.TT  Raiders 
i  xviii,  1'he  air  was  shrewd  as  it  breathed  from  the  north. 

aiivb.    1603  SHAKS.  Ham.  (Qo.)  400  The  ayre  bites  shrewd 
[Qo.  1604  shroudly] ;  it  is  an  eager  and  An  nipping  winde. 
C.  Oi*  sound:  Harsh,  rare. 

1876  SWINBURNE  ErechtheusiQ  The  song-notes  of  our  fear, 
;  Shrewd  notes  and  shrill,  not  clear  or  joyful-sounding. 

f  10.  Of  a  sign,  token,  etc. :  Of  ill  omen, 
ominous  ;  hence,  strongly  indicative  (of  something 
unfavourable). 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbactts  Husb.  \\.  (1586)  177  Be  sure  to 
marke  them  well . .  whether  they  go  all  out  or  no :  for  if  they 
doe,  it  js  a  shrewde  signe  they  will  away.  1619  T.  TAYLOR 
Titus  ii.  8  Bitternesse  [is]  a  shrewd  signe  of  a  bad  cause. 
1630  DONNE  Serin,  xiii.  (1640)  135  If  our  own  heart.  .con- 
demne  us,  this  is  shrewd  evidence,  saies  S.  lohn.  1691 
NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  186  Tis  a  shrewd  Symptom  of  an  ill 
habit  cf  Body.  1692  BP.  PATRICK  Answ.  Touchstone  262  We 
:  bear  not  a  word  of  Fathers  to  countenance  this  Doctrine, 
-  which  is  a  shrow'd  sign  it  is  so  far  from  being  Ancient,  that 
they  speak  directly  against  it.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr. 
vi.  §  17  When  a  man  is  against  reason,  it  is  a  shrewd  sign 
reason  is  against  him. 

fb.  Of  probability,  etc.   Obs. 

1542  UDALL  Eras m.  Apoph.  \.  149  A  good  plain  inaner  of 
knowelage  geuyng  it  was  &  a  shrewd  likelyhood.  1619 
SCLATER  Expos,  i  Thess.\.  554  To  array  our  >elues..aboue 
our  Calling  [is]  no  lesse  then  Pride;  at  least  a  shrewd 
species  and  appearance  of  it.  1709  SHAFTESB.  Moralists  \ \. 
52  If  Pain  be  111. .we  have. .a  shrewd  Cbance  on  the  ill 
jside,  but  none  at  all  on  the  better. 
11.  Of  a  piece  of  evidence :  Hard  to  get  over, 
*  awkward  ',  damaging,  arch. 

1606  HOLLAND, 'iueton.  Annot.  4  If  his  Questour  or  Trea- 
surer had  beene  condemned,  it  would  haue  beene  a  shrewde 
precedent  for  his  conviction  also  in  the  same  cause.     1633 
LAUD  in  Sir  afford  Lett,  (1759)  I.  213,  I  am  afraid  that  many 
i    of  them  will   be  found  Guilty;   You  give  me  one  shrewd 
Instance  in  the  Bishop  of  Waterford.     1692  I'indicise  Carol. 
ii.  31  The  pinching  Article  against  him  [Stratford]  was  the 
i    Twenty  third...  A  shrewd  Article  no  doubt,  and  sufficiently 
I    evidences  their  Crime.     1849  H.  MILLER  Footpr.  Creator 
i    xv.  310  A  shrewd  fact,  which  they  who  expect  most  from 
the  future  of  this  world  would  do  well  to  consider. 
fK2.  Given  to  railing  orscolding;  shrewish.  Obs. 
a.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  285  Tweie  schrewed 
[ligitiosissiwas}  wifes  bat  wolde  a! way  chide  and  stryve. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  tie  la  Tour  D  vij  b,  The  tale  and  matere 
of  the  euylle  and  shrewde  wyues.     1550  COVER  DALE  Spir. 
Perley.v,  His  [Socrates'J  curst  and  shrewd  wife.  isggSHAKS. 
Mitch  Ado  n.  i.  20  Thou  wilt  neuer  get  thee  a  husband, 
if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue.     1605  CAMDEN  Rem. 
( 1623)  250  Somewhat  shrewd  to  her  Seruants.  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies,  S/trofsh.  (1662)  2  The  Poets  faining  Juno,  chaste 
and  thrifty, qualities  which  commonly  attend  a  shrewd  nature. 
/3.   a  1500  Brome  Bk.  1 1  The  properte  of  a  schrod  qwen  ys 
to  have  hyr  wyll.     1c  1530  in  Pol.  Rel.  $  Love  Poems,  etc. 
(1903)  58  Thowe  shalte  bettyr  chastise  a  shrode  wyfe  with 
myrtbe,  then  with  strokes  or  smytyng.     I596  SHAKS.  Turn. 
Skr.  i.  ii.  70  As  old  as  Sibell,  and  as  curst  and  shrow  d  As 
Socrates  Zentippe. 

f  b.  Of  words,  language :  Scolding,  railing, 
abusive.  Obs, 

1538  CKOMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  $•  Lett.  (1902)  II.  128 

If  ye  had..sowght  fully  to  instructe  me  in  the  matier,  then 

'    thus  to  desire  to  conquer  me  by  shrowde  wordes.     1565 

j    COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Confero,  Maledicta  in  aliquem,  to 

I    rayle  at  one  J   to  geue  shrewde  woordes,     1606  HOLLAND 

Suet  OH.   191    She   bad  reviled   him  &   given   him   shrewd 

i    words.    1632  LITHCOW  Trav.  x.  488  With  shrew'd  Acer- 

bious  speech,  you  Anathematize,   a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^ 

I     London  (1662)  197  Shrewd  words  are  sometimes  improved 

|    into  smart  blows  betwixt  them. 

13.  In  early  use:  f  Cunning,  artful  (obs.'}.  Now 
only  in  favourable  sense :  Clever  or  keen-witted  in 
practical  affairs ;  astute  or  sagacious  in  action  or 
speech.  (The  chief  current  sense.) 

a.  isao  Calisto  $  Melib.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  60  Seeming 
to  be  sheep,  and  serpently  shrewd.  1589  PUTTFNHAM 
Engl.  Poesie  in.  xxi.  (Arb.)  257  Least  with  their  shrewd 


!    Diary  15  June  1675,  His  lady  had  ben  very  handsome,  and 
seem  d  a  shrewd  understanding  woman.     1706   STANHOPE 


Paraphr.  III.  331  The  Men  of  the  World  are  abundantly 
more  shrewd  in  the  Business  of  it,  than  even  Good  Men  are 
in  the  Management  of  their  great  and  eternal  Concern. 
1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  228  A  shrewd  old  gentle- 
man, who  stood  listening  by  with  a  mischievously  equivocal 
look.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  ii.  (1880)^  25  Pabssy 

I    was.. by  nature   a  shrewd   observer  and  an  independent 
thinker.     1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  iv.  102  A  woman  of  shrewd 

•    intellect  and  masculine  character.     1884  TENNYSON  Falc.  \. 

'    i.  468  Lady,  I  find  you  a  shrewd  bargainer. 

!      absol.  1867  LOWELL  Fitz  Adam's  Story  360  Hard-headed 

\    and  soft-hearted,  you'd  scarce  meet  A  kinder  mixture  of  the 
shrewd  and  sweet. 

0.  1594  NASHE  Uttfort.  Trav.  B4  b,  They  told  the  King 
he  was  a  foole,  and  that  some  shrowd  head  had  knauishly 
wrought  on  him.  1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fools\v.\.  Ha,  Rtnal. 
Y'aue  gotten  a  learned  Notarie  Signior  Corneho.  Corn. 
Hees  a  shroad  fellow  indeed.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  i.  u. 
206  He  has  a  shrow'd  wit. 

b.  Of  action,  speech  :  f  Cunning,  artful  (obs.) ; 

characterized  by  penetration  or  practical  sagacity. 

1589?  NASHE  PiisqidU$  MarforiusM  i,  Whereuppcn  they 


SHREWDHEAD. 

presume  to  make  a  shrewde  scruple  of  their  obedience.  1649 
MILTON  Eikon.  xxvi.  502  The  shrewdest  and  the  cunningest 
obloquie  that  can  be  thrown  upon  thir  actions.  1761  HUME 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxvii.  120  Empson  made  a  shrewd  apology 
for  himself.  1781  COWI>ER  Table-T.  205  The,  cause,  .may 
yet  elude  Conjecture  and  remark,  however  shrewd.  18x4 
W.  IRVING  T,  Trav.  II.  259  An  eminent  man,  who  had 
waxed  wealthy  by  driving  shrewd  bargains  with  the  Indians. 
i88a  J.  H,  BLUNT  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  113  Taking  shrewd  ad- 
vantage of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  unlucky  mistake.  1884 
R.  W.  CHURCH  Bacon  iii.  59  He  liked  to  observe,  to  gene- 
ralise in  shrewd  and  sometimes  cynical  epigrams. 
o.  Of  the  face  or  look. 

1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  i,  A  shrewd  and  penetrating  eye.  1877 
MRS.  FORRESTER  Mignon  i,  Fred  Conyngham..has  a  plain, 
shrewd  face.  1877  KLACK  Green  Past,  iii,  The  shaggy, 
dark  brown  eyebrows  gave  shadow  and  intensity  to  the 
shrewd  and  piercing  grey  eyes. 

14.  Of  a   suspicion   or   guess  :    Coming   *  dan- 
gerously *  near  to  the  truth  of  the  matter.    (?  Partly 
arising  from  sense  10.) 

1588  f.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  127,  I  denle  not  but  the  wisest 
..politiques  mav..giue  a  shrewd  gesse,  and  go  neare  the 
marke.  1599  Warn.  Faire  Women  it.  1025  Should  you  be 
puilty  of  this  fact,  As  this  your  flight  hath  given  shrewde 
suspition.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  HI.  iii.  429  'Tis  a  shrew'd 
doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  Dreame.  1653  H.  MORE  Antid. 
Atlt.  in.  xii.  §  3  It  is  a  shrewd  presumption  that  he  doth  lie 
with  them  indeed.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  li,  I  have 
a  shrewd  idea  that  it  is  a  humbug. 

15.  Cot»6.t  as  shrewd-headed,  •\-hearted%  -looking, 
-pated,  -tonguedi  t-?wV,  -working  adjs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  449/1  Schrewyd  hertydf/>r<zr«w,s. 
1582  STANYHURST  SEneis  \\.  i  Arb.)  47  The  priest  Calchas  was 
hroght  by  the  shrewdwyt  Vlisses,  1607  HIEROM  ll'ks.  \.  197 
A  shrewd-tongued  woman.  1628  FORD  Lovers  Mel.  iv.  11, 
A  shrewd-braine  Whorson ;  there's  pith  In  his  vntoward 
plainenesse.  16*9  MAXWELL  tr.  Hcrodian  (1635)  199  A 
notable  shrewd-pated  Fellow.  1827  LYTTON  Pelham  xvi, 
She  was  a  pretty,  fair,  shrewd-looking  person.  1865  KINGS- 
LEY  He  few.  ix,  The. .  shrewdest-htraded. .  Berserker  in  the 
North  Seas. 

Shrewd,  obs.  form  of  SHROUD  v. 

t  Shrewdhead.  Obs.  [f.  SHUEWD  +  -HEAD.] 
Wickedness,  depravity. 

«3-.  Guy  Wat~iv.  (1891)  510  For  his  scherewdhed  sir  Berard 
pemperour  hab  made  him  his  steward,  c  1315  SHOREHAM 
vii.  574  Ry^t  deuelen  so  for  screawed-hede  Euer  mo  forse 
scholle  brede.  14..  R.  Gtouc.  Chron.  5676  (MS.  y),  His 
schrewedhede  [see  quot.  1297  s.  v.  SHREWHEAD]. 

Shrewdish  Jr«-diJ"),  a.  [f.  SHREWD  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  or  fairly  shrewd. 

1823  Spirit  Publ.  yrnts.  485  We  have  a  shrewdish  suspi- 
cion. 1871 '  ALIPH  CHEEM  '  (Yeldham)  Lays  of  fnd  (iB-jb)  33 
Lieutenant  Rudge  was  a  shrewdish  lad,  Not  easy  to  be 
cajoled.  1873  C.  M.  DAVIES  Unortk.  Land.  (1876)  162  Some 
shrewdish  forecasting  of  events. 

Shrewdly  (Jr«-dli),  adv.  Forms:  see  SHREWD 
a.  \  also  6  scrodely,  6-7  shrodly.  [f.  SHREWD 

a,  +-LY2.J 

1 1.  Evilly,  ill ;  wickedly  ;  maliciously.   Obs. 

13..  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  326  He  bithenketh  him  hu  he 
may  shrewedelichest  worche,  c  1380  Sir  Fentinb.  2860 
AMe  wi^>  herte  grete,  &  shrewed-liche  bai  dede  hym  kulle. 
i38a\VYCLiF/5rt.  i.  16  Resteth  to  do  shreudely.lerneth  to  do 
wel.  c  1450  Goditow  Reg.  324  He  was  ful  ignorant  wilfulli  & 
shrewdeli.  '  1450  Merlin  xx.  313  To  dye  as  cowardes 
shrewdely  oon  with-oute  a-nother.  1523  SKELTON  Garl. 
Lanrclf>?a  Fals  flaterers  that..speke  fay  re  b«fore  the  and 
shrewdly  behynde.  1538  MORE  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  528/2 
They  may  seme  repentaunt  openlye,  and  yet  thinke  in  their 
heartes  fut  shrewdly. 

•(•2.  Of  wounding,  hurting,  cutting:  Sharply, 
severely.  Often  in  fig.  context.  Obs. 

CI37S  Sc.  Ltff.  Saints  xlviii.  (Juliana)  80  Quhene  we  do 
nocht  all  his  wil,  he  gerris  dynge  ws  schreuytly.  ^1440 
Alphabet  of  TaUs  431  He. .was  shrewidlie  wowndid  with 
waspis&fleis.  1576  GASCOIGNB  Steel  Gtas  Wks.  1910 1 1. 147 
My  battred  braynes,  (which  now  be  shrewdly  brusde.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  vi.  224  Deepe  debts  are  sharpe  goads,  and 
prick  shreawdly.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iv.  \  'i'he  Ayre  bites 
shrewdly :  is  it  very  cold  1  1606  —  Tr,  $  Cr.  n.  iii.  328, 
I  see  my  reputation  is  al  stake.  My  fame  is  shrowdly  gored. 
1613  W.  B.  tr.  Michaelis'  Hist.  Magic.  337  A  stone.. fell 
vpon  his  head,  and  did  shrewdly  cut  him.  1658  A.  Fox 
Wurtz'  Surf.  in.  ix.  244  A  Gentleman  had  a  fall  with  his 
horse,  was  shrewdly  bruised  on  his  left  side.  1609  DAMPIER 
r'oy-  II  ii.  99,  I  knew  one  shrewdly  gor'd  by  a  Bull. 

f3.  Sharply,  severely,  harshly.  Obs.  a.  Of  speech. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  530  Lo  yet  how  shrewedly 
Vn-to  my  confessour  to  day  he  spak.  c  1419  HOCCLEVE  DC 
Rtg  Princ.  3514  A  man.. to  lulius  Cesar  ones  Crabbidly 
seid,  and  schrewdly  [etc.].  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  134/3 
The  mynysters  answerden  thou  spakest  shrewdly  to  y* 
wymen.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vn.  vii.  134  Oft  and  ricnt 
schrewitly  wald  schoclepeandcry.  1593NASHE  Christ's  T, 
To  Rdr.,  This  word  Mummianiz  d  in  the  beginning  of  my 
first  Episile  is  shrewdly  called  in  question,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies*  Somerset^  (1662)  16  Sir  Roger.. urged  it  [false. 
hood]  shrewdly  against  the  Person,  who  in  that  place,  first 
revived  the  Aspersion. 
b.  Of  treatment. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  x.  257  He  was  a  ferde 
lest  he  sholde  be  yet  more  shreudely  handlyd.  isSgGkFKM-: 
Tallies  Loue  Wks.  (Grosart)  VII.  203  If  I  write  sharpely, 
blame  me  not  that  am  vsed  so  shrowdlie.  i6ot  DENT  Pathw. 
Heaven  244  Some  of  Godschildren.-areshrewdly  handled., 
and  brought  very  low,  euen  vnto  deaths  dopre.  1697  POTTER 
Antiq.  Greece  \.  ix.  (1715)  46  Being  of  Opinion,  that  he  had 
been  shrewdly  handled  by  the  Divine  Vengeance. 

f4.  Badly,  ill,  poorly.  Obs. 

c  1430 /Yfer.  LyfManhode  \\.  x  viii.  (1869)  82  The! .  .passen 
the  gospel  that  j  haue  herd  seyd  in  oure  toun,  and  keepen  it 
shrewedeliche.  1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  1210  Shroudly 
it  doth  accorde,  To  pyke  out  honesty  of  suche  a  potshorde. 
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154*  .SV.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  658  Ordre  must  be  taken  in 
tyme  for  the  payment  of  the  workmen,  or  elles  they  shal 
worke  but  shrewdly. 

5.  Qualifying  a  word  or  phrase  expressive  of  a 
painful  or   adverse  condition,    menacing   or   dis- 
quieting action,  violent  or  oppressive  treatment ; 
passing  into  a  mere  intensive :  Grievously,  intensely, 
seriously. 

a.  1551  ROBINSON tr.  Mores  Utopia  n.  viii.  (1895)  245  Most 
florishing  and  wealthie  peoples  beyng  some  of  them 
shrewedcly  shaken,  a  1553  UDAI.L  Royster  D,  iv.  iv,  Then 
Truepenny's  fire-fork  will  him  shrewdly  fray.  1601  SHAKS, 
Alfs  Well  in,  v,  gi  He's  shrewdly  vext  at  something.  ri6io 
ll'owcn  Saints  57  A  greate  number  of  birds  alighting 
in  her  fields  of  corne,  and  deuouring  it  shrewdlie.  1652 
HEYLIN  Cosm&gr.  i.  K  2  A  Famine,  which  shrewdly  raged 
among  the  Commons.  1661  liovm  Style  Script.  (1675)  220 
To  be  shrewdly  tempted  to  be  a  partial  relator  of  them. 
1687  Good  Advice  43  Shrewdly  against  the  will  of  the  high 
Church-men.  1687  DRVDEN  Hind  ty  P.  in.  133  Yet  seeni'd 
she  not  to  winch,  though  shrewdly  pain'd.  1710  SHAFTKSU. 
Soliloquy  in.  §  2.  146  Shrewdly  disappointed.  1848  C.  C. 
CLIFFORD  AristopfmneS)  Frogs  4  My  shoulder  acheth 
shrewdly.  1856  HOKKK  Anne  Boleyn  \.  i,  We  shall  be 
shrewdly  cuffed.  1863  WHYTE-MELVII.M-:  Gladiators  xliv, 
The  att.ick  of  yesterday . .  must  have  shaken  them  shrewdly. 

£•  c  I533  SIR  W.  FITZ  WILUAM  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in. 
II.  284  Which  bappenyng  shulde  shrowdly  discomfort  her. 
1596  NASHE  Saffron  M'alden  O  4  b,  I  haue  brought  him 
lowe,  and  shrowdly  broken  him.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  [',  in. 
vii.  163  These  English  are  shrowdly  out  of  Beefe.  c  1600 
DAY  Begg.  Bcdn.ill  Gr.  iv.  ii.  (1881)  83  He's  shrowdly 
frighted  by  this  violence.  1623  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories 
Ind.  (1008)  II.  57  Hee  threatned  us  shrodly.  1633  T. 
JAMES  ray,  78  The  Ice  did  driue  against  the  Ship,  and 
shake  her  shrowdly.  1630  FULLER  Pisgak  n.  56  Shroudly 
shrubbing  their  branches.  1673  MAKNKI.L  Rdi.  Tramp. 
n.  73  Otherwise  he  would  be  shrowdly  disappointed. 
fb.  Intensely,  immensely.  Obs. 

1663  KILLIGRFW  Parson's  Wedding  iv.  i,  I  like  her 
shrewdly;  I  hate  a  wench  that  is  all  whore  and  no  company. 

6.  See  SHREWD  a.  14  and  lob. 

a.  qualifying  suspect,  suspicions,  guess,  feat; 
mistrust. 

1559  Mirr.  Mag.)  ll'anvick  vi,  This  made  the  French 
king  shrewdly  to  suspecte.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist. 
273,  I  mistrust  ya  present  case  of  Democritus  so  shrewdly. 
1588  J,  UDALL  Diotrephes  (Arb.)  22  He  gesseth  shrewdlie . . 
our  intent.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig,  Sacra?  i.  v.  §  t  Which 
may  make  it  shrewdly  suspitious  that  their  intent  is  only 
to  impose  on  our  understandings.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk 
9f  Sett'.  73  'Tis  shrewdly  to  be  mistrusted,  that  something 
a  great  deal  further  off.  .has  some  kind  of  tamperings  here. 
1757  CHESTERF.  Lett,  cccxxiu,  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  his 
Royal  Highness  has  been  the  dupe  of  that  sentiment.  1813 
SCOTT  Rokeby  vi.  x,  '1'is  shrewdly  guess'd  That  Redmond 
rules  the  damsel's  breast.  1847  C.  I'HONTE  Jane  Kyre 
xiii,  She  coined  pretexts  to  go  downstairs,  in  order,  as  I 
shrewdly  suspected,  to  visit  the  library, 
•j*  b.  qualifying  probable,  Ol>s. 

1659  H.  MORE  hnmort.  Soul\\.  i.  1 20 1 1  isshreudly  probable, 
that  fluid  perceptive  Matter  will  not  fail  10  find  the  colours 
tinctured  from  one  another.  1664  POWER  Exf>.  P kilos,  \.  72 
Is  it  not  shrewdly  probable,  that  ..Colours  are  nothing  else 
but  a  various  modification  of  this  motion? 

7.  \Vith  keen  insight  or  perception  ;  with  shrewd 
intelligence    or    discrimination  ;    astutely,    saga- 
ciously. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  \\.  \.  84  Cosin  you  apprehend 
passing  shrewdly.  1719  WATERLAND  Vind.  Christ*  s  Dw. 
xxi.  310  The.  .Author  observes,  very  shrowdly,  that.,  it  is  to 
Hima  Mystery.  178*  J.  BROWN  Nat.  <y  Rev.  Relig.  \.  ii. 
35  The  Spartans  held  theft  to  be  innocent,  if  it  was  but 
shrewdly  committed.  1825  SCOTT  Talisnt.  ix,  *  Shrewdly 
replied  ',  said  the  monarch,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xxiii.  V.  no  He  shrewdly  propounded  a  dilemma  which 
silenced  Pomponne  and  Torcy.  1870  K.  PEACOCK  Ralf 
Skirl.  II.  258  Shrewdly  he  kept  the  secret  to  himself. 

b.  Cleverly,  skilfully,  rare. 

1851  T.  T.  LYNCH  Lett,  to  Scattered  (1872)  194  Many  a 
rough  stone.. will  take  a  fine  polish.. if  it  lie  shrewdly  cut 
and  carefully  rubbed. 

Shrewdness  (jr/?dnes).  Forms  :  see  SHREWD 
a,  ;  also  5  schre denes,  [f.  SHREWD  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1 1.  Wickedness,  depravity  ;  evil  disposition,  ill 
nature;  malignity;  maliciousness.  06s. 

c  1315  SIIOREHAM  vii.  376  He  [sc.  Lucifer]  hys  heaued  of 
schrewednesse,  As  god  hys  cheaf  of  alle  godnesse.  c  1384 
CHAUCER  H.  Fame  1851  As  gret  a  fame  ban  shrewes..for 
shrewdenesse,  As  good  folke  han  for  godenesse.  142* 
YONGE  tr.  Secreta  Secret,  xl.  199  He  passet  in  shrewetnesse 
and  malice  al  the  Paganesseandmysbelewynge  men.  £1450 
Godstow  Reg.  646  That  hys  graunt  shold  not  by  ony  shrewd- 
nes  be  destroyde,  he  confirmyd  hyt  with  hys  seele.  1484 
CAXTON  Fat>lf$  of  Anian  vi,  The  shrewdness  and  malyce 
of  the  dogge.  1533  MORE  A  Pol.  xxxvi.  Wks.  902/2,  I  pur- 
pose to  purchace  suche  a  proteccion  for  them,  that  I  wyl 
feaue  my  selfe  lessethen  the  fourth  part,  euen  of  shrewdnes 
rather  then  euer  I  wyl  pay  them.  1535  Goodly  Primer^ 
Prime  ty  Hours  Ps.  cxxv,  Them  that  swerve  from  the 
right  way  unto  shrewdness.  1540  HvRnr.tr.  I'irts'  Instr. 
Chr.  Wont.  (1541)  79  If  the  housbande  were  yll,  yet  oughtest 
thou  to  suffer  hym,  nor  stryue  with  him  by  shrewdenes, 
t  b.  An  instance  of  this.  06s. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  &rM.  iv.  pr.  iv.  (1868)  124  pat  J>ei(shrewes) 
ben  constreyned  by  bre  vnselynesses  f>at  wolen  and  mowen 
and  performen  felonyesand  snrewednesses.  £1386  —  Pars, 
T.  443  In  hire  houses  been  iniquitees  and  shrewednesse-;. 
a,  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold  Bk.  M.  AureL  (1546)  D,  The 
shrewdenes  and  cruelties,  that  Dotnician  did  to  the  virgins 
Vestales. 

f  o.  Naughtiness,  mischievousness.  06s. 

1567-9  HARDING  in  Jewel  Def.  Apol.  (1611)  344  They.. be 
subiect  to  all  sbrewdnesse  of  the  boies  of  the  streets  who 
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vse  commonly  to  mocke  and  reuile  them.  1611  BRINSLEY 
Lud.  Lit.  9  If  they  bee  apt  much  before  fiue  yeeres  of  age, 

to  learne  shrewdnesse. 

t  d.  A  pretended  term  for  a  (  company '  of  apes. 

("1452  Termys  o/ venery,  ffc.  (Egerton  MS.  1995)  in  J. 
Hodgkin  Proper  Terms  (1909)  52  A  Schrewdenys  of  Apys. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Allans  f  vi  b,  A  Shrewdenes  of  Apis.  [Hence 
in  various  later  works.] 

2.  Sagacity  or  keenness  of  mental  perception  or 
discrimination;  astuteness  in  practical  affairs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  %  Ct.  \\.  ii.  69  Her  Garboiles..  Made 
out  of  her  impatience:  which  not  wanted  Shrodenesse  of 
policie  to,  1676  RAY  Corr.  (1848)  126  Shrewdness  in  in- 
venting  and  discovering,  is  a  particular  gift  of  God.  1770 
LANGHORNE  Plutarch,  Agis  F  10  With  his  shrewdness  and 
capacity  he  had  a  proper  mixture  of  spirit.  1816  SCOTT  />'/. 
Dwarf  iv,  Some.. requested  advice  upon  other  matters, 
which  he  delivered  with  an  oracular  shrewdness.  1864 
TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  250  Not  l>eing  bred  To  barter,  nor 
compensating  the  want  by  .shrewdness.  1878  GLAHSTOXK 
Prim.  Homer  120  Natural  shrewdness  was  the  guide  of 
the  people  in  the  business  of  exchanges. 

t  Shrewdom.  Obs.  [t.  SHREW  ^.2  +  -DOM.] 
Wickedness. 

13..  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  340  That  shrewedom  that 
runneth  in  the  lond. 

tSh.rewdsh.ip.  06s.    [f.  SHREWD  a.  +  -SHIP.] 

=  prec. 

13..  K.  E.  Allii.  P.  Pi.  580  pat  schame7  for  no  schrewed- 
schyp  schent  mot  he  worthe  !  c  1425  .St-r-cw  .V^vi  (P.)  1717 
[Scho]  bythout  hire  al  by  the  way  Vppon  a  schrewyd- 
schyp  or  tway. 

t  Shrewhead.  06s.  In  3-4  schrewe-, 
ssrew-,  schreuhede,  schr-,  ssrewede.  [f.  SHHKW 
J£.-  +  -HKAI>.]  =  prec. 

c  1290  St.  Lau>r<*nce  4  in  .9.  F.ng.  L?g.  340  Decius  t-e 
Aumperour.  .And  is  lustise  Valerian  hat  to  alle  schrewe- 
hededrov^.  1297  R.  GLOIX.  (Rolls)  5676  ^ut  for  alle  ssrcwcdt: 
[•;'  rr.  schrewede,  schrewehede,  schrewedhede]..  is  sou le  com 
in  toblis.  ^1315  SHORFIIAM  vn.  638  [He]  dede  hym  in  an 
addre  wede,  pat  best  was  of  mest  schreuhede. 

Shrewing  (Jr;?irj),  vbl,  sb.  rare—*,  [f.  SHHEW 
sb.'l  +  -ING  !.]  V  A  scolding. 

1847  MRS.  CARI.VI.K  Lett.  II.  i  If  I  had  waited  patiently. . 
I  might  have  spared  you  a  shrewing. 

t  Shrewing,  ///.  a.  0/>s.  rare-'1.  In  4shrew- 
ende.  Used  to  render  L.  rtfrenantem. 

1382  WVCLIF  Isa.  ix.  14  The  Lord  shal  scatere  fro  Irael 
the  hed  and  the  tail,  the  inbowende  and  the  shrewende 
('!  error  for  beschewende  (EscHEW  v.) ;  1388  bischrewyngej. 

Shrewish  (Jt»"ij"\  a.     [f.  SHREW  sb2  +  -ISH.] 

fl.   \Vicked,  ill-disposed,  malignant.   Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iv.  {Jacobus)  262  pat  name  [sc. 
lufia\  gaynyt  hyr  til,  for  scho  wes  schrewis,  fcloun  it  II. 
1481  CAXTOS  Jlfyrr.  i.  xiv.  d  j  b,  That  one  shal  happen  to 
be  wyse  and  discrete  &  that  other  folis-^h  or  shrewyssh. 
1481  —  Reynard  (Arb.)  23  Thowgh  my  eme  were  twyes  so 
bad  and  slirewessh. 

2.  Of  a  woman:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
shrew ;  having  the  character  or  disposition  oi  a- 
shrew ;  given  to  or  characterized  by  scolding. 

'$65  J.  PHILLIP  Patient  Grissell  1619  Therbe  a  nomber 
liumge  that  Grissills  haue  to  name,  But  yet  very  shrewishe 
by  natural!  dispocisyon.  1577  GRANGE  Golden  Aphrod.  etc. 
R  iij,  A  shrewishe  tongue.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  G  4, 
Shee  was  a  shrewish  snappihn  bawd,  that  wold  bite  off  a 
mans  nose  with  an  answere.  1603  DKKKECR  Batch.  Banquet 
iv.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  1135  Not  caring  to  prouide  ought  for 
his  supper,  but  contrariwise  taunts  him  with  sharp  and 
shrewish  speeches.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Kvang.  T.  in. 
225  The  Mistris  is  a  good  Huswife,  but  of  shrewish  con- 
dition. 1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  x,  'Good  woman  ',  said  the 
magistrate  to  this  shrewish  supplicant, — 'tell  us  what  it  is 
you  want,  and  do  not  interrupt  the  court.'  18x4  W.  IRYINT. 
T.  Trai'.  II.  42  My  wife  (>ecame  more  and  more  shrewish 
and  tormenting  the  more  I  wanted  comfort.  1840  DICKF.NS 
Barn.  Rudge  \\\^  Slender  and  shrewish, ..  and  though  not 
absolutely  ill-looking,  of  a  sharp  and  acid  visage.  1891 
Atkenxum  3  Oct.  447/3  Her  vigorous,  if  somewhat  shrewish 
dismissal  of  the  Council's  envoys. 

b.  In  wider  sense  :  Ill-natured,  ill-tempered  ; 
of  a  sharp  or  cross-grained  nature. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  E  3,  S<elarata  si>tafist 
shrewish  snappish  mustard,  as  Plautus  calls  it. 

1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xix,  He  threw  his  coral  and  bells  at 
my  head  for  refusing  him  a  bit  of  sugar— and  you  have  too 
much  sense  to  mind  such  a  shrewish  toy.  "8*4  Miss  MIT* 
FORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  194  His  little  dog  Viper,.. sleek, 
sharp,  and  shrewish.  >888  STEVENSON  Bla^k  Arrow  i.  i, 
Y'are  the  shrewishest  old  dolt  in  Tunstall  Forest. 

trans/.  1863  R.  K.  BURTON  /('.  Africa  I.  i  The  shrewish 
gusts  tore  to  pieces  the  very  st longest  showers.  1882 
KOWRLLS  in  Lone-man's  Mag.  I.  43  It  was  a  shrewish  after- 
noon late  in  April... The  season  was  very  dry. 

Hence  Shrewishly  <;,/.-'..  Shrewishness. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  301,  I  was  neuer  curst :  I  haue 
no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishnesse.  i6oa  —  Ttvel.  N.  L  v.  170 
He  is  verie  well-fauour'd,  and  he  speakes  verie  shrewishly. 
a  1661  FULLER  11'trt/nfs,  Shrofsh.  (1662)  a  How  much 
shrewishness  may  be  allowed  in  a  Wife?  i8a6  Miss  MIT- 
FORD  I'Htaee  Ser.  u.  (1863)  268  Elvira  we  chose  for  her 
especial  gift  in  scoldingt  her  natural  shrewishness.  1855 
MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  vi.  u(i866)  779  These  and  similar  sins 
of  omission  and  commission  were  sharply  and  shrewishly 
set  forth  in  the  Queen's  epistle.  1884  H.  S.  WILSON  Stud. 
Hist.  169  The  hair  red,  the  face  rather  pointedly  oval,  with 
an  expression  of  some  shrewishness. 

Shrewly  (Jr/Hi),  adv.  ff.  SHREW  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
=  SHREWDLY  (for  which,  in  some  instances,  it  may 
be  a  misprint). 

a  15*9  SKELTON  S/.  Parrot  430  Ryn  God,  rynne  Devyll ! 
yet  the  date  of  ower  Lord  And  toe  date  of  the  Devyll  dothe 
shrewlye  accord,  a  165*  HROME  Qutenes  Exch.  11.  i.  Your 
I-ady  wants  The  furioui  sharpne^so  of  the  nose,  which  her* 
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My  Queen  has  very  shrewly.  1677  W.  HUGHES  Mart  of  Sin 
in.  iii.  83  One  is  shrewly  out,  but  neither  was  Pope  :  there- 
fore both  fallible.  1706-7  NORTH  Let.  fors.  Foley^  13  Jan. 
in  Lives  (1890)  III.  App.  256,  I  am  both  inclined  and 
shrewly  solicited,  which  is  a  civil  word  for  commanded,  by 
one  of  no  small  authority  here  {viz.  his  wife].  1858  Times 
30  Mar.  6/1  The  north  wind  which  whistles  shrewly  at  night. 

Shrewmouse  (Jr«'maus).  (Also  with  hyphen 
and  as  two  words.)  PI.  -mice.  Also  6-7 
shroue-,  8-9  shrove-,  [f.  SHKEW  s6.1  +  MOUSE 
rf.]  Any  of  the  small  insectivores  of  the  genus 
Sorex  or  family  Soricidse  ;  =  SHREW  sd.1 

I57J  HULOET,  Shrewmous,  Jims  araneits,  Mas  csecits. 
1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle,  Oxen  (1596)  74  The  shroue- 
mouse  is  an  ill  beast,  and  doth  trouble  and  hurt  mens  cattell. 
1607  TorsELL  Four-/.  Beasts  535  This  Shrew  mouse  is  a 
little  and  light  creature,  which  like  a  Spider  climeth  yp 
vpon  any  small  threed,  or  vpon  the  edge  of  a  sword.  Lbiii. 
536  The  places  where  the  Shrew-mice  hanteth.  1614  MAKK- 
HAM  C/tcaf  1/itst.,  Bull,  etc.  xxxix.  61  A  Shrew  Mouse, 
which  is  a  Mouse  with  short  vneven  legges,  and  a  long 
head,  like  a  Swines,  is  a  venemous  thing.  1768  PENNANT 
Brit.  Zool.  I.  113  The  shrew  mouse  inhabits  old  walls, 
heaps  of  stones,  or  holes  in  the  earth.  1835  BROWNING 
Paracelsus  v.  433  Strangling  rushes, .  .Where  the  shrew- 
mouse  with  pale  throat  Burrows.  1849  [DlNSUALE]  TeesdaU 
Gloss.,  Shrove-mouse,  the  field  mouse.  1871  CALVERLEV 
Sad  Mem.  7  The  shrewmouse  eyes  me  shudderingly,  then 
flees  ;..  why  was  I  born  a  cat  'i 

t  Shrewness.  Oh.  rare.  [f.  SHKEW  a.  + 
-NESS.]  Wickedness. 

,  1425  SKVH  S,ifes  (P.)  1739  And  anoon  in  the  stude  A 
great  schrewnes  he  dude. 

Shrewsbury  (J"<'z-,  Jrou-zbari).  The  name 
of  the  county  town  of  Shropshire,  used  as  the 
specific  appellation  of  articles  manufactured  there. 
Shrewsbury  cake;  a  flat  round  crisp  biscuit-like 
cake.  Shrewsbury  siinnei :  see  SIMNEL  I  b. 

1728  E.  SMITH  Coinpl.  Hoitse~.u.  129  To  make  Shrewsbury. 
Cakes.  1831  Lincoln  Herald  7  Oct.  4/4  Gingerbread 
buttons  and  Shrewsbury  cakes.  1840  BAKHAM  Ingol.  Leg. 
Ser.  ii.  lllauaie  jfacke  xxxii,  She  has  given  him. .a  Shrews- 
bury cake,  Of  Pailin's  own  make.  1844  Lotties'  }lnnd-l>k. 

Hate 
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heed  the  pn 

tended  to  celebrate. 

Shrewyd,  obs.  form  of  SHREWD. 

Shriche,  variant  of  SHRITCH. 

Shrick(e)-owle:  see  SHRIEK-OWL. 

Shrid,  obs.  form  of  SHBED. 

t  Shride,  v.1  Obs.  Forms  :  I  scrydan,  sori- 
dan,  scr<5dan,  2-3  scrude(n,  3  shridenn, 
screde(n,  sride(n,  3-4  s(e)hrude(n,  4  sohride, 
scruyde,  schrede,  ssrede,  shride ;  yd  sing, 
pres.  ind.  (contracted)  i  soryt(t,  2  sored,  3  shrut. 
Pa.  t.  i  sor^-dde,  2  scridde,soredde,  3  schrudde, 
arid,  sredde,  4  ahrudde,  sohredde,  schred(e, 
sohridde.  Pa.  pple.  2  5escrid,  2-3  iscrud,  3 
ischrud,  ahrid(d,  3-4  schred,  4  isohrid,  yshred, 
yssred,  shred,  shrud.  [OE.  scrydan  =  ON.  skry- 
Sa :— OTeut.  *skrStjaM,'Likr6f-  (see  SHROUD^.!).] 

1.  trans.    To  clothe,  provide  with  clothes. 

971  Blickl.  Horn,  xviii.  213  He  wolde..earme  frefran..& 
nacode  scrydan.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosf.  Matt.  xxv.  36  Ic  wits 
nacud  &  ge  me  scryddon  [c  1160  Hattoti  Gosp.  scredden], 
01175  Cott.  Horn.  225  Hi  were  mid  bon  fellen  jescridde. 
Ibid.  233  He  usfett  and  scred.  c  IKX>ORMIN  137  Shridd  wibl> 
hali}  shrud  ?ede  he  till  Godess  allterr.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  66 
Monie  cume6  to  ou  ischrud  mid  lombes  fleose,  &  beo<5  wode 


bright  of  hew  Fro  foot  to  heed  bay  schredde  han  al  newe, 
c  1400  St.  Alexius  565  (Laud  463)  pat  liche  \K\  let  wake  £ 
shride,  wib  pal  &  wib  ol>er  pride. 

reft,  c  1000  J£LFRIC  Deut.  xxii.  5  Ne  scride  nan  wif  nig 
mid  wsepmannes  reafe  ne  wsepman  mid  wifmannes  reafe. 
/  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  193  Mid  bos  wapnes  dauid  shrude 
him.  a  1215  Ancr.  R.  302  pis  was  bitocned  buruh  bet  ludit 
schrudde  hire  mid  helidawene  weaden.  a  1300  A'.  Horn  840 
Cutberd  ros  of  bedde  Wib  armes  he  him  schredde.  1340 
Ayenb.  258  pe  queade  riche  bet  zuo  ofte  ham  ssredeb.  a  1400 
Launfal  416  Launfal  yn  purpure  gan  hym  schrede. 
b.  transf.  anAfig. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosf.  Luke  xii.  28  5yf  god  scrytt  [c  1 160  Hatton 
scrit]  (>xt  his.  .swa  mycele  ma  god  scryt  eow.  c  1200  ORMIN 
3673  He  bat  all  biss  middellierd  Onn  alle  wise  shridebb. 
c  1250  Gen.  tj  Ex.  23  Til  god  srid  him  in  manliched.  Ibid. 
1878  Salamon  findin  is  [MS.  idols  and  gold  rings]  sal,  And 
his  temple  sriSen  wi5-al.  13. .  in  Pol.  Rel.  fr  L.  Poems 
(1033)  269  Wite  blisse  in  heuene  I  schal  be  scruyde. 

2.  ?To  ward  off. 

c  1400  Anturs  of  Art h.  20  (Thornton  MS.)  Schruedede  in 
a  schorte  cloke,  £at  the  rayne  schrydes. 

Hence  t  Shri-ding  vbl.  sb. 

1340  Ayent.  258  O  moche  is  he  foL.betof  hisssredinge  is 
proud.  Ibid.,  pe  ssredinge  of  his  bodye. 

t  Shride,  »-2  Obs.  Also4-5  schride,  sohryde. 
[?  repr.  OE.  *  scrydan  (:—*5crudjari),  f.  "scrud 
SHROUD  s6.z]  trans.  To  lop  or  prune  (trees). 
Chiefly  in  vbl.  s6.,  concr.  —  prunings,  loppings. 
Cf.  SHROUD  v2 

1388  WYCLIF  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  12  Flouris  apperiden  in  oure 
lond,  the  tyme  of  scnridyng  is  comun.  c  1440  Pronip.  Parv. 
242/1  Hooke  to  hewe  wode,  or  schrydynge.  1450  Yallon 
Church™.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  90  Schrydyng  of  treyesyn 
church  hay  jd.  1457  Ibid.  09  To  the  chorchemen  for 
schryde  wode  yn  the  chorchehayj'1.  1553  BECON  Rtliqites 


of  Rome  (1563)  24*  l>,  [Gifts]  of  shriding  of  trees,  and  of  al 
manner  of  vnderwoode.  1825  JENNINGS  Obs.  Dial.  W.Eng., 
Shride,  to  cut  off  wood  from  the  sides  of  trees  ;  to  cut  off 
wood  from  trees  generally. 

t  Shridels.  Obs.  In  4  sohrydeles.  [app.  f. 
SHRIIJE  z/.2  +  -ELS.  Cf.  MLG.  schratele  piece  cut 
off,  LG.  schradels,  schrodcls  bruised  corn  for  cattle, 
G.  schrotel  shreds,  parings.]  Loppings  of  trees. 

1399-1400  in  Worth  Tavistock  Par.  Rec.  (1887)  5  [Bought] 
de  la  schrydeles  [to  the  said  timber  belonging  ij11]. 

Bhrtefte,  shrieff,  obs.  forms  oi  SHERIFF. 

Shriek  (Jr/k),  sb.  Also  6-7  shreek(e,  shreik, 
(6  Sc.  shraich,  7  sohrick,  7  shrieok,  shrieke, 
8  shreak).  [f.  SHRIEK  v.  Parallel  to  SCREAK  sl>.  ; 
cf.  SHRIKE  s6.~\  An  act  of  shrieking ;  a  shrill, 
piercing,  or  wild  cry  expressive  of  terror  or  pain. 
Also,  an  utterance  of  loud  high-pitched  laughter. 

1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  I.  vi.  6  The  pitteous  maiden.. Does 
throw  out  thrilling  shriekes,  and  shrieking  cryes.  1594  KYU 
Cornelia  144  Whose  mournfull  cryes  and  shreekes  to  heaven 
ascend.  1632  MILTON  L' Allegro  4  In  Stygian  Cave  forlorn 
'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shreiks,  and  sights  unholy. 
1642  FULLER  Holy  tr  Prof.  St.  IV.  xviii.  332  They . .  lift  up  a 
panick  schrick  which  pierced  the  skies.  1757  GRAY  Bard 
55  The  shrieks  of  death,  thro'  Berkley's  roofs  that  ring, 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  King  !  1812  HVRON  CIi.  Har.  II. 
Ixxii,  The  shrieks  of  the  conquer  d,  the  conqueror's  yell. 
I837.CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  n.  iv,  One  shriek  of  indignation 
and  astonishment.  1892  rliotogr.  Ann.  II.  513  It  will  prove 
a  great  attraction  and  provoke  shrieks  of  laughter. 

b.  Applied  to  the  wild  cry  of  birds,  etc. 

J7°5  J.  BROWN  Chr.  Jrnl.  (1792)  301  The  shrieks  of  the 
owl.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mali  VIII.  97  The  sea-bird's  harrow- 
ing shriek.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  579  The  myriad  shriek 
of  wheeling  ocean-fowl. 

c.  The  loud  high-pitched  piercing  sound  pro- 
duced by  an  instrument  of  music,  the  whistle  of  a 
locomotive,  etc. 

1599  ALHX.  HUME  Hymns  ty  SacredSongs  59  The  shraichs 
of  deadly  clarions.  1847  LiU-rary  Gaz.  28  Aug.  631/1  An 
apparatus  to  produce,  .a  scale  or  gamut  of  whistle  shrieks. 
1853  KANE  Grinne II  Exp.  xxix.  (1856)  244  The  low  whine 
which  the  ice  gives  out  when  we  cut  it  at  right  angles  with  a 
sharp  knife,  rising  sometimes  into  ashriek.  1865  SWINBURNE 
Chastelnrd  in.  i.  98  The  shriek  of  slipping  swords.  1882 
O.  W.  HOLMES  In  Twilight  35  A  locomotive's  shriek. 

d.  fig.  A  hysterical  exclamation. 

c  1853  KINGSLEY  Misc.  I.  47  One  of  the  stock-charges. . 
at  which  all  biographers. -break  into  virtuous  shrieks  of 
'  flattery  ',  '  meanness ', . .  and  so  forth. 

e.  colloq.  A  note  of  exclamation  (!). 

1864  ALFORD  Queen's  Eng.  §  128.  93  A  note  of  admiration 
consists ..  of  a  point  with  an  upright  line  suspended  over  it. 
..These  shrieks,  as  they  have  been  called,  are  scattered  up 
and  down  the  page  by  the  compositors  without  mercy. 

Shriek  (Jr/k),  v.  Also  6  shreak,  shreke  (fa.  t. 
shrekt),  6-7  sohriok,  shrieke,  shreek(e,  7 
sohreek,  ahreik,  8  schriek.  [Parallel  to  SCREAK 
v. ;  cf.  SHRIKE  v.~\ 

1.  intr.  To  utter  a  loud  sharp  shrill  cry.     a.  of 
a  human  being  in  pain  or  terror ;    also,  said  of 
loud  high-pitched  laughter. 

1577  T.  KENDALL  Flffivers  of  Epigr.,  Trifes  31  b,  The 
Prince,  the  peeres,  the  people  shreke,  in  Death  to  see  thee 
sleepe.  1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  n.  ii.  24  Ghosts  did  shrieke 
and  squeale  about  the  streets.  1671  MILTON  P.  R,  iv.  423 
Infernal  Ghosts,  and  Hellish  Furies,. .some  howl'd,  some 
yell'd,  some  shriek 'd.  1681  DRYDEN  Span.  Friar  iv.  i,  Gout. 
Why  did  you  shriek  out,  Gentlewoman  ?  Elvi.  Twas  for 
Toy  at  your  Return.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  vn.  xi, 
The  Pilot  shrieked  And  fell  down  in  a  fit.  1848  THACKERAY 
yan.  Fair  xxix,  Mrs.  Major  O'D.,  taking  the  compliment 
to  herself,  returned  the  salute  with  a  gracious  smile,  which 
sent  that  unfortunate  Dobbin  shrieking  out  of  the  box  again. 
1891  KIPLING  Liglit  that  Failed  x,  She  used  to  shriek  with 
rage  when  Dick  stared  at  her  between  half-closed  eyes. 

b.  of  the  characteristic  cry  of  certain  animals, 
spec,  of  the  badger  in  rutting-time  (cf.  SHBIKB  v.). 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  94  A  certaine  Shrickowle  or 
Owlet  which  when  she  crieth,  she  shricketh.  1593  SHAKS. 
Liter.  307  Night  wandring  weezels  shreek  to  see  him  there. 
'593  —  3  H'*-  V'<  v-  vi'  44  The  Owle  shriek'd  at  thy  birth. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Shrieketh,  the  Noise  a 
Badger  makes  at  Rutting  Time.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  Ml. 
242  The  bat  shrill  shrieking  woo'd  his  flickering  mate. 
1830  TENNYSON  Mariana  64  The  mouse  Behind  the  moulder- 
ing wainscot  shriek'd. 

O.  of  inanimate  things. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  viu.  46  Then  gan  the  bagpypes  and 
the  hornes  to.. shrieke  aloud.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop 
xlv,  [Engines]  shrieking  in  their  rapid  whirl,  .as  though  in 
torment  unendurable.  1848  New  Monthly  Mag.  LXXXIII. 
472  The  whistle  shrieked,  and  Pemberton  was  whirled 
rapidly  along  the  rail.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Painters  v.  vi. 
82  The  winter  wind,  which  shrieks  through  the  bare  branches. 
1879  Organ  Voicing  18  The  upper  notes  of.. all  mutation 
stops,  have. .a  tendency  to  shriek. 

d.  fig. 

1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  in.  yii,  Moralities  not  a  few 
must  shriek  condemnatory  over  this  Mirabeau.  1847  EMER- 
SON Ref>r.  Men,  Montaigne  Wlcs.  (Bohn)  I.  344  Montaigne 
..never  shrieks,  or  protests,  or  prays. 

2.  trans.  To  utter  (a  shriek) ;  to  utter  (words) 
with  a  shriek  or  shrieks. 

1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  $  Ad.  531  The  owle  (nights  herald) 
shreeks,  tis  verie  late.  1597  —  Lovers  ComfL  18  Often 
reading  what  contents  it  bears ;  As  often  shrieking  undis. 
tinguish'd  woe.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  v.  xii,  Berckley, 
..Let  thy  faire  buildings  shreeke  a  deadly  sound.  1725 
POI-E  Odyss.  in.  321  Nor  earth  had  hid  his  carcase  from  the 
.skies,  Nor  Grecian  virgins  shriek'd  his  obsequies.  1828 
SCOTT /*".  .-I/.  Perth  xxvii,  The  coronach  was  again.,  shrieked, 


as  the  body  was  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  church.  1864 
TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  33  Then  would  Philip.. Shriek  out 
'I  hate  you,  Enoch'.  1885  W.  S.  GILBERT  Mikado  n. 
Trio,  O  never  shall  I  Forget  the  cry  Or  the  shriek  that 
shrieked  he. 

3.  To  bring  (oneself)  into  a  certain  condition  by 
shrieking. 

1642  DENHAM  So$hy  i.  ii,  In  a  dreadful  dream  I  saw  my 
Lord  so  near  destruction,.  .Then  shriekt  my  self  awake. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vi.  i,  Much  less  shalt  shriek  thy- 
self hoarse,  cursing  it.  1893  Nat.  Observer  29  Apr.  593/2 
Liberals  shrieked  themselves  hoarse  with  impious  horror. 

Shrie'ker  (frrkai).  Also  8  schrieker.  [f. 
SHRIEK  Z/.  +  -ERI.]  One  who  shrieks  or  utters  a 
shriek. 

1708  OZEIX  tr.  Boileau's  Lutriu  42  Fruitful  of  evil  Fate 
the  Schrieker  cries.  1819  CRABBE  T.  of  Halt  VH.  141  The 
shriekers  lack  a  friend.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev,  III.  i.  vii, 
To  seize  the  first  shriekers  and  ring-leaders.  1882  A  incrican 
V.  135  The  'revenue  only"  shriekers. 

b.  The  black-tailed  godwit,  Limosa  limosa. 

1855  F.  O.  MORRIS  Brit.  Birds  IV.  233. 

Shrie'kery.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SHRIEK  v.  +  -EEY.] 
Shrieking,  shrieking  noise. 

1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xxr.  iv.  VI.  491  Mendacious 
shriekeries  from  an  ill-informed  Public.  1866  —  Reinin. 
(1881)  II.  289  As  I  journeyed  and  tumbled  along  amid  the 
shriekeries  and  miseries. 

Shrie'kily,  adv.  [f.  SHRIEKY  +  -LY  ^.]  In 
shrieky  tones.  So  Shrie'kiness. 

1881  Sci.  Anier.  XLIV.  288  The  Western  Rural.. de- 
mands as  shriekily  the  overturning  of  the  patent  system. 
1881  Scribner's  Mag.  XXII.  150  He  had  become  a  common 
scold  ; . .  gone  all  to  shriekiness  and  dyspepsia. 

Shrieking  (Jrfkirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SHRIEK  v.-t- 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  ;he  verb  SHRIEK. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  ii,  The  nymphs,  with  shreek- 
Ings,  doe  the  region  fill,  a  1700  KVELYN  Diafy  3  Sept. 
1666,  The  shreikmg  of  women  and  children.  1845  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  in  W.  Ward  Life  (1912)  I.  105  The  shrieking  and 
screaming  of  the  keyhole  and  casements.  1901  W.  R.  H. 
TROWBRIDGE  Lett. tier  Afet&er  to Eliz.  xxi.  iccMrs.  Dorking 
said  she  stuffed  her  handkerchief  into  her  mouth  to  keep 
from  shrieking. 

Shrieking  (frrkirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  SHRIEK  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  shrieks  or  utters  shrieks ;  accom- 
panied by  shrieks. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  Eel.  i.  (1633)  93  Out  shreaking 
Pipe,  made  of  some  witched  tree.  1590  [see  SHRIEK  sb.  T]. 
1596  DRAYTON  Mortimeriados  N  2,  The  vgly  shreeking 
Owles.  1604 —  Moyses  in.  81  The  shrill  screame  the  shriek- 
ing people  gaue.  a  1649  DRU.MM.  OF  HAWTH.  St.  Peter 
9  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  214  The  shrieking  Bird  that  courtes  the 
Night.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  ofL.  in.  x,  A  sharp  and  shrieking 
echo.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud  i.  vi.  viii.  The  shrieking  rush 
of  the  wainscot  mouse.  1892  Speaker  3  Sept.  289/2  The 
high  road,  with  its  shrieking  steam-tram. 

Hence  Shrie'kinglyrtdfe'.,witha  shriek  oj shrieks. 

1641  BRATHWAIT  Engl.  Gentleiv.  278  The  needy  cry,  and 
shreekinglycomplaineuntous.  1877  BROWNING  Agamemnon 
29  The  old  men..Shriekingly  wail  the  death-doom  of  their 
dearest.  1888  MEREDITH  Poet.  Wks.  (1912)  367  Shriekingly 
the  timber  cracks. 

t  Shriek-owl.  Obs.  Also  6  schrick-,  7 
scrick-,  7  shreike-.  [f.  SHRIEK  v.  +  OWL  sb.  Cf. 
SCREECH-OWL,  SHRITCH-OWL.]  The  screech-owl. 

1567  [see  SHRIEK  v.  i  b].  1591  SPENSER  Teares  Muses  283 
Fowle  Goblins  and  Shriekowles,  With  fearfull  howling  do  all 
places  fill.  1616  T.  SCOT  Philomythie  ii.  B  4  b,  The  Rauen 
and  Shreikeowle  there  did  build  their  neasts.  1623  Woo- 
ROEPHE  Afarrinu  Fr.  Tongue  399/2  Wee  are  with  Men  our 
Brothers,  and  not  with  Stockes,  Wood,  Wolues  and  Scrick- 
Ooles.  a  1764  LLOYD  Progr.  Envy  Poet.  Wks.  1774  I.  145 


attrib.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  VI.  383  Thou  Hftest 
up  thy  shriek-owl  note. 

Shrieky  (Jirki),  a.  [f.  SHRIEK  sb.  or  v,  +  -Y-] 
Characterized  by  a  shriek  or  shrieks;  of  a  loud 
sharp  shrill  pitch  ;  fig.  hysterical. 

1858  CLOUGH  Poems,  etc.  (1869)  I.  132  The  four  days  of 
June  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  spoken  of  in  a  somewhat 
shrieky  account.  1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xvi.  vii.  IV.  355 
Be  judicial,,  .not  shrieky,  mobbish,  and  flying  off  into  the 
Infinite  !  1871  —  in_Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  328  Reciting  or 
reading  in  a  high  sbrieky  tone. 

Shrieval  (Jn-val),  a.  [f.  shrieve,  obs.  var. 
SHERIFF  +  -AL.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  sheriff. 

1681  DRYDEN  A  6s.  fy  Achit.  i.  618  Chaste  were  his  Cellars  ; 
and  his  Shrieval  Board  The  Crossness  of  a  City  Feast 
abhor'd.  a  1734  NORTH  Life  Dudley  North  (1744)  X57 
When  all  the  Forms  of  this  shrieval  Instalment  were  over. 

.an t  of 


r  Manch.  Exam.  9  Feb.  5/3  The  City  Remembrancer  has 

always  by  no  means  an  easy  task  in  inducing  members  to 
accept  the  shrieval  hospitality. 
Hence  Shrie'valdom,  Shrie'valry  =  next. 


injr  his  Shrievalry  in  London. 

Shrievalty  (Jrrvalti).  Also  6  shreav-, 
shreev-,  (shrevaltry),  6-7  shrev-,  7  shrief(f)-, 
shriv-,  shreiv-.  [f.  shrieve  (see  prec.)  +  -alty, 
representing  OF.  -alte(F.  -anti}  :-L.  -dlitatem,  as 
in  admiralty,  principalty.'}  The  office  or  dignity 
of  sheriff ;  a  sheriffs  jurisdiction  or  term  of  office. 

1502  ARNOLDS  Chron.  (1811)  p.  xlii,  This  yere  Robert 
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Johnnson  was  dismissyd  of  his  shreualtee.  1596  Sir  T.  More 
( Malone  Soc.)  Add.  ii.  165  Shall  we  beare  shreef  moor  speake. 
Doll.  Letts  heare  him  a  keepes  a  plentyfull  shrevaltry. 
1633  HEVWOOD  Engl.  Trav.  iv.  i,  In  time  Sir,  you  may 
keepe  your  Shreualtie ;  And  I  be  one  oth'  Seriants.  1663 
PEPVS  Diary  28  Sept.,  Sir  R.  Ford  beginning  bis  shrievalty 
to-day,  c  1683  T.  HUNT  Def.  Charter  L.ond.  38  The 
Shriefalties  had  not  been  before  granted  in  Fee.  1692 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  500  Sir  Thomas  Cook  has 

....  I.    .  ,'•        \  •       _i_    _•     _i,__        rv         •     _ 

laid 
Lt 

hii ,  _    . 

Ser,  ii.  (1873)  52  The  shrievalty  of  the  county  of  Cork.  1887 
Law  Rep.  Weekly  Notes  215/2  The  vacancy  of  the  shrievalty 
by  reason  of  the  decease  of  the  sheriff. 

attrib.  1810  BENTHAM  Packing(i%2i)  124  In  the  shrievalty 
year  1807-8. 

Shrieve  :  see  SHERIFF,  SHRIVE. 

Shrife,  obs.  form  of  SHRIVE  v. 

Shrift  (Jrift),  sb.  Now  arch,  or  Hist.  Forms  : 
1-5  scrift,  2-5  scrifte,  3-6  schrift,  (2  scrifPt,  3 
srift,  shrifft,  scryf  ?,  4  shreft,  shruft,  ssrifjje, 
ssryft(e,  ssrifte,  4-5  serif?,  5  acheryft),  4-5 
schrifte,  shryfte,  schryft(e,4-68hryft,  shrifte, 
3-  shrift.  [OE,  scrift  m.,  corresp.  to  OFris.  skrift 
m.  and  i.,  MDu.  schrift  (schrichC)  f.  and  n.,  (Du. 
schrift},  OHG.  scrift  f.  (MUG.,  G.  schrift},  ON. 
skript,  skrift  f.  (Sw.,  Da.  skrift},  vbl.  n.  f.  SHRIVE  v, 

The   meanings   'penance',    'confession'   are  confined  to 


4  written  character '.] 

1 1.  Penance  imposed  by  the  priest  after  confes- 
sion ;  chiefly  in  phr.  as  to  take>  nini  shrift ;  to  do 
shrift  •  to  give  shrift.  Obs. 

c  1030  Laws  Cnut  11.  Ixviii.  (Liebermann)  354  ^Esber  rnan 
sceal  $e  on  godcundan  scriftan  xe  on  woruldcundan  doman 
bas  binge  tosceadan.  c  1030-50  Eccl.  Compensations  iii, 
Twa  pund  to  bote  mid  godcundan  scrifte.  cuy$  Lamb. 
Horn.  17  pet  bu  scalt  gan  to  bote  and  niman  scrift  ber  of  al 
swa  pe  proest  be  techet.  Ibid.  9  %if  hwa  is  swa  sunful. . 
bet  nullefor  hisouermoS.  .his  scrift  ihalden.  c  1200  Vices fy 
Virtues  19  Wanded  to  me,  ..and  nemeS  and  do5  scrift. 
c  izoo  ORMIN  9262  To  wurr^enn  fullhtnedd  att  hiss  hannd, 
&  forr  to  takenn  shriffte.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  0090  Sin  i  haf 
serued  to  haue  be  scam,  Gis  me  mi  scrift.  Ibid.  26194  On 
seke  man  agh  na  scrift  be  laid.  Ibid.  28300,  I  brake  my 
scrifte  vmquile  mai  falle.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  21 
Lauerd  giue  vs  sua  vre  scrifte  at  do,  pat  we  may  hys  rengne 
cum  to.  a  1435  Cursor  M.  23297  (Trin.)  For  pei  wolde  no 
shrifte  take  And  at  her  ende  amendes  make. 

2.  The  imposition  of  penance  implying  absolu- 
tion, shrift  came  to  be  apprehended  in  certain 
contexts  as  =  absolution. 

a  900  Poenitentialc  Ecgberti  \.  iii.  in  Thorpe  Anc.  Laws 
(1840)  II.  i725ifhe?;ewitnysse  h«ef3..^aet  he  scriftes syrnde 
&  busies,  c  1030-60  Laws  Northvmb.  Priests  viii,  Jif 
preost  fulluhtes  o55e  scriftes  forwyrne.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  8661  He..deide  wipoute  speche  Wipoute  ssrift  £ 
hose),  c  1300  Havelok  1829  [Havelok]  smot  him  sone  ageyn 
the  brest,  That  hauede  he  neuere  schrifte  of  prest.  c  1400 
Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  6  Serif  sal  he  do  on  bairn,  pare  sinnis 
for  to  les.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas./or  M.  iv.  ii.  223,  I  will  glue 
him  a  present  shrift,  and  aduise  him  for  a  better  place.  1628 
WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  ii.  1684,  I  leave  it  to  the  shrift  Of 
their  owne  consciences.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  in.  x.  161,  I 
need  no  other  shrift  Than  mine  owne  conscience.  1828 
SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  iii.  Father  Francis  the  Dominican,  from 
whom  she  had  her  shrift  to-day.  1867  Month  VI.  21  When 
the  words  of  shrift  had  been  uttered. 

f  3.  A  confessor,    Obs. 

£897  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvi.  105  He  Sonne 
ondette  aelce  costunge  ]?e  him  on  becume  3a^m  mode  his 
scriftes  beforan  deem  temple,  n  opo  CYNEWULF  Crist  1307 
Ne  m<E5  ^urh  ba;t  flzsc  se  scrift  ^eseon  on  paere  sawle. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  19  pu  scalt  hit  i  be  ten  al  swa  pin  scrifte 
betachet.  a  1215  A ncr. ./?.  418  Nemid  breresnenebiblodge 
hire  sulf  wiSuten  schriftes  leaue.  1638  NCT.U  Litany  in  Bk. 
Sc.  Pasquils  (1868)  57  From  bussie  Bishops  without  orders, 
As  master  shrifts  in  ther  borders  [etc.],  [1860  HOOK  Lives 
Ahp$.  I.  vii.  407  If  a  man  will,  .confess  his  sins  to  the  shrift.  J 

4.  To  go,  come  to  skrift:  to  resort  to  confession, 
seek  the  ministry  of  a  priest  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance.  Also  t  to  seek  to  shrift. 

1008  Laws  JEtkelred  v.  xxii,  £yme  his  Cristendomes  j 
fceorne  &  ^ewuni^e  jelomlice  to  scrifte.  a  10*3  WULFSTAN  i 
Horn,  xxxix.  (1883)  181  Ga  man  to  scrifte.  £1175  Lamb. 
//(?;«.  25  Ic  wulle  gan  to  scrifte  for  scome  alswa  do5  oQer 
men.  c  ivp  Kent.  Sernt.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  32  Comeb  to  srifte, 
forleted  y ure  sennen,  and  per  of  bieb  a-soiled.  c  1315  SHORE- 
HAM  i.  948  Wanne  he  ne  may  to  schryfte  come,  c  1400  Rule 
St.  Benet  (verse)  988  To  be  swift  Eftir  our  sin  to  seke  to 
schrift.  1583  FULKE  Def.  Tr.  Script,  vi.  192  To  make  the 
Ignorant  beleeue  that  the  people  went  to  auricular  shrift. 
1590  Tarltons  Newes  Purgatory  13  The  next  time  Lisetta 
came  to  shrift,  after  she  had  made  her  confession,  and  had 
receiued  absolution.  159*  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jut.  11.  iv.  192 
Bid  her  deuise  some  meanes  to  come  to  shrift  this  afternoone. 
1630  DEKKER  2nd  Pt.  Honest  Wh.  i.  i.  K  4,  Let  the  Gentle- 


Faust  ill.  vii,  [He]  goes  To  shrift  with  nothing  to  disclose. 

6.  Confession  to  a  priest ;  auricular  confession  ; 
also,  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

More  explicitly,  t  shrift  of  mouth. 

cii7S  Lamb.  Horn,  ii  Muchel  is  us  benne  neod..sod 
scrift.  c  1200  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  73  Drede  lettefl  be  marines 
shrifte.  «  1300  Cursor  M.  25749  He..mak  to  preist  his 
costes  cuth,  Wit  reuth  of  hert  and  scrifte  o  mouth.  Ibid. 
27444  It  es  als  vnder  sel  o  scrift  him  sceud  al  to  consail. 
1340  Aytnb.  14  Cristmnge,  conferminge,  be  sacrement  of 
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be  wyefde,  ordre,  spoushod,  be  holy  ssrifte,  and  the  laste 
anoylinge.  c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunehe  1114  Me 
thynketh  ye  haue  suche  a  chaunce  As  shryfte  wythoute 
repentaunce.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festiaizjg  Apon  scheryft  wyth 
mowthe  and  satysfaccyon  yn  dede.  1528  TINDALE  Obed. 
Chr.  Man  96  b,  Shrifte  in  the  eare  is  verely  a  worke  of 
sathan.  1567  ALLEN  Def.  Priesthood  215  Priuate  shrifte, 
which  they  call  nowe  auricular  confession.  1603  DRAVTON 
Heroic.  £f.  HI.  92  As  I  should  joy  t'absolve  thee  after 
Shrift.  1652  GATAKEK  Antinom.  40  Some  Popish  Priest, 
pressing  men  to  shrift,  1662  PETTV  Taxes  6  When  every 
particular  sheep  was..drest  and  shorn  three  or  four  times 
per  annum  by  Shrift.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  54 
Shrift  was  no  part  of  her  system.  Yet  she  gently  invited 
the  dying  penitent  to  confess  his  bins  to  a  divine. 
b.  Phrases. 

t  (a)  Under  or  in  shrift :  in  a  state  of  penitence. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  7  5ef  we  beod  under  sod  scrifte,  c  xaoo 
OKMIN  10473,  &  taer  tuss  clennsebbj  batt  fir  ;iff  batt  we  rihht 
Her  endenn  unnderr  shriffte.  c  1305  LAY.  18435  -^'c  m°n 
ford  rlhte  dude  hine  vnder  scrifte.  c  1250  Gen.  ft  ILx.  422 
An  hundred  }er  after  is  dead  Adam  fro  cue  in  srifte  ahead. 
c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (prose)  4  pat  here  liuis  in  clene  scrift 
.  .bai  sail  haue  part  wid  him. 

t  (^J  A  **,  in  shrift :  at,  in  confession. 

CH75  Lamb.  Horn.  27  Hwet  wule  mon  et  scrifte  bute  he 
wulle  forleten  his  misdede?  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  46  ScheaweS 
ofte  ine  scrifte  ower  jemeleaste  her  abuten.  c  1330  Spec. 
Gy  de  IVareiuyke  796  pat  bu  hit  nilt  in  shrifte  seie.  c  1450 
Mir  our  Saluacioitn  (Roxb.)  58  When  we  in  shrift  reherce 
oure  synnes.  1579  LVLY  Eufhnes  28  Dost  thou  not  laugh 
Liuia,  to  see  my  ghostly  father  keepe  me  heere  so  long  at 
shrifte?  £1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  m.  ad  fin.,  "1'was 
told  me  in  shrift,  Thou  know'st  'tis  death  and  if  it  be  reueal'd. 
a  1625  FLETCHER  Lwe's  Pilgr.  i.  ii,  I  have  called  my  con- 
science to  confession,  And  every  sillable  that  might  offend 
I  have  had  in  shrift.  1793  Minstrel  II.  144  Crimes  so 
enormous  that  they  dared  not  confess  them  in  shrift. 
f(c)  trans/. 

1596  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xn.  Ixix.  (1602)  291  Let  this  be 
spoken  in  Shrift,  so  was  it  spoke  to  me. 

t  (d)  Shrift's  e^'en  '.  Shrove  Tuesday. 

15. .  Colkelbie  Stnu  943  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club) 
1048  At  schriftis  evin  sum  wes  so  battalouss  That  [etc.]. 

6.  An  instance  of  this ;  a  confession  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion. 

Phr.  to  make  one's  shrift,  to  hear  a  shrift. 

c  1275  Passion  our  Lord  549  in  O.  E.  Misc.  52  pat  we  mote 
at  vre  scrift  bane  veond  schencle.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27490 
Ar  he  [a  priest]  ga  to  scriftes  here  pat  he  may  bus  first 
his  praier.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  (De  Sancto  Andrea) 
896  Til  hym  bi  schrift  bu  ma  !  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W. 
745  With  a  sown  as  softe  as  ony  shryfte.  1534  MORE  Coin/, 
agst.  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1183/2  When  it  came  to  the  penance 
geuing,  the  Foxe  found  y'  the  most  weighty  synne  in  all  hys 
shryft  was  glotony.  1622  WOTTOS  in  Relig.  (1672)  314  He 
took  occasion  at  the  next  shrift,  to  confer  certain  doubts 
with  his  Confessor.  1828  SCOTT  f.  M.  Perth  ii,  For  the 
purpose  of  making  their  several  shrifts  in  the  confessionals. 
1839  J.  P.  KENNEDY  Rob  qf£0wlxxx.w,  In  this  temper  he 
had  made  his  shrift,  and  abjured  the  lawless  life . .  into  which 
his  passions  had  plunged  him.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  iii, 
He  said . .  that . .  your  shrift  should  be  as  short  and  as  clean 
as  David's. 

t  b.   A  thing  confessed.  Obs.  rare. 

1596  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xn.  Ixix.  (1602)  292  Blab'd  be 
our  Shrifts  to  women,  of  simplicitie,  or  spight. 

t  c.  A  place  of  confession,  confessional,  rare. 

1604  SHAKS,  Oth.  in.  iiL  24  My  Lord  shall  neuer  rest. ..His 
Bed  shall  seeme  a  Schoole,  his  Boord  a  Shrift. 

7.  In  a  wider  sense :  Confession  (^/"sin  or  wrong); 
admission    (of  guilt)  ;  revelation    (of  something 
private  or  secret). 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalterv\\.  18  pis  shrift  is  noghtof  synne, 
bot  of  rightwisnes  of  god.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  1 1.  173  Upon 
the  schrifte  of  thi  matiere.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit 
IVetncn  251, 1  schaw  ^ow,  Sistens  in  schrift,  I  wes  a  schrew 
euir.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  i.  i,  He  studie.. 
To  call  my  sonne  vnto  a  happier  shrift.  1633  FORD  *7Vj 
Pity  in.  F*3,  His  Vnkle.. \Vill  hinder  all,  and  call  his 
Couze  to  shrift.  1668  R.  L'£STRANGE  l/t's.  Quev.  (1708) 
133  If  this  Gallant  were  taken  to  shrift.  1678  —  Seneca's 
Mor.  i.  To  Rdr.,  etc.  39  Then  do  I  Recollect  all  that  I 
have  said,  or  done  that  day,  and  take  my  self  to  shrift. 
Ibid.  n.  vi.  80  Our  Vices  will  abate  of  themselves,  if  they 
be  brought  every  day  to  the  Shrift.  1865  S.  EVANS  Br. 
Fabian's  MS.  88  A  dread  Grew  up  between  them  such  as 
those  may  tell  Who  have  made  shrift  of  love. 

t  8.  Rendering  confessio  of  the  Vulgate:  Acknow- 
ledgement of  the  power  and  glory  of  God.  Obs. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xli.  5  In  steuen  of  gladschip  and  ofe 
schrifte.  c  1380  WYCLIP  Sel.  Wks.  III.  71  pis  song  of  bes 
children,  where  we  maken  an  opin  schrift  bat  God  is 
passingli  blessid.  138*  —  3  Esdras  ix.  8  And  now  ajueth 
shrifte,  and  gret  doing  to  the  Lord  God  of  oure  fadris. 
a  1400  Prymer  (1891)  23  Entrith  his  jatis  in  schrift. 

0.  Short  shrift',  orig.  a  brief  space  of  time 
allowed  for  a  criminal  to  make  his  confession 
before  execution  ;  hence,  a  brief  respite ;  to  give 
short  shrift  to,  to  make  short  work  of. 

[1594  SHAKS.  Rick.  ///,  lit.  iv.  97  Make  a  short  Shrift, 
he  Tongs  to  see  your  Head.]  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  v. 
xxxii.  Short  were  his  shrift  in  that  debate... If  Lorn  en- 
counter'd  Bruce  !  i8»»  —  Quentin  D.  viii,  They  are  like 
to  meet  short  shrift  and  a  tight  cord.  1879  W.  H.  DIXON 
Windsor  II.  xxxi.  315  Short  trial,  shorter  shrift,  had  been 

f'ven  to  the  chief  criminals.  1887  Times  15  Feb.  4/3 
very  argument.. tells  with  still  greater  force  against  the 
present  measure,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  give  it  short  shrift  to-night.  1889  JB*MVV 
Coming  of  Friars  ii.  82  If  he  were  brought  to  his  trial  he 
would  have  a  short  shrift  and  no  favour. 

1O.  attrib.  :  f  shrift  child,  one  who  goes  to 
confession  to  a  certain  priest,  a  penitent;  Bhrift- 
district  Hist.  =  shrift-shire  ;  t  Shrift  Monday 


=  Shrove  Monday ;  shrift-shire  J/ist.  [repre- 
senting OE.  serif tscir],  the  district  in  which  a  priest 
exercised  his  functions ;  f  shrift-silver,  a  fee  paid 
on  receiving  priestly  absolution ;  shrift-time 
pseudo-arc h.j  Lent ;  t  Shrift  Tuesday  =  Shrove 
Tuesday. 

1577  tr.  Bullingers  Decades  580  By  those  confessions  the 
confessours  coulde  cunningly.. robbe  theyr  'shrift-children 
.  .of  theyr  sub^taunce.  1625  tr.  Gonsah>ius'  Sp.  Inquis.  125 
That  anie  other  ghostly  Father  had  dealt  in  anie  such  like 
sort  with  anie  of  his  shrift  children.  1871  E.  W.  ROBERTSON 
Hist.  Ess.  196  The  secular  priest.. was  not  expelled  from 
his  '  *shrift -district  '.  1587  in  Cat/t.  Kec.  Soc.  Publ.  V.  133, 
I  came  on  *Shrift  Munday  last  to  Mr.  Pawlet  of  Heryote. 
1838  SOAMKS  Anglo-Saxon  Ch.  fed.  2)  262  note,  Right  is  it 
that  no  priest  do  any  of  tho^-e  things  that  belong  to  another, 
either  to  his  minster,  or  in  his  %hrift-shire.  1844  LINUAKD 
Anglo-Saxon  Ch.  (1858)  I.  iv.  144  note  2,  These  districts 
allotted  to  priests  were  called  priestshires,  sliriftshires,  and 
kirkshires.  1402  Reply  of  Friar  Daw  Tobias  in  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  46  Thi  paroche  preest,  Jacke,..that  nyl  not., 
assoilen  hem  of  her  synne  withouten  *schrift  silver.  1853 
ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  n.  xii.  223  All  through  'shrift-time 
or  Lent.  1542  IV ill  of  y.  DffivdyngeofCatiaingtou  (MS.), 
On  'Shryfie  Twesdaye. 

Shrift,  v.  rare.     [f.  prec.J  trans.     To  shrive. 

1611  COKVAT  Crudities  33,  I  saw  a  gray  Frier  shrift  a  f;iire 
Gentlewoman,  which  I  ,  .mention  because  ii  was  the  tirsl 
hhrifiing  that  euer  I  saw.  ai683OLDHAM  H'ks.  (1686)  129 
'J  bus  I  have  made  my  ^hrifted  Muse  confos.  1699  R- 
h'EsTRANc;t;  Fables  it.  vii,  A  New-marry'd  Couple  had  a 
Toy  took  them  in  their  Heads,,  .to  Shrift  one  another  |>efore 
they  came  together.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  II.  vii.  461 
The  soul  might  wing  its  flight  for  its  doom  before  God, 
shrifted,  assoiled,  aneled,  and  houseled. 

Skri'ft-fa  ther.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Also  4 
schrefvader,  5  schryffader.  [f.  SHKIFT  sb.  + 
FATHER  sb.  (sense  6  a).  Cf.  ON".  skriptafaSer*] 
A  confessor. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  316  Inouh  hit  is  to  siggen  so  bet  be  schrift 
feder  witterliche  understonde  hw.it  tu  wulle  menen.  1340 
Aycnb,  38  Hi  ssollen  do  be  be  rede  of  holy  cherche  o^er  be 
hire  ssrifte-uaderes.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls'  VI.  457 
Kyng  Edredus.  .sente  to  his  schrift  fader  [AfS.y  schrefvader] 
Dunstan.  c  1430  /W.  Rel.  &  L.  Poems  (1903)  229  To  do 
such  penaunce..As  t>i  schriit-fadir  pee  councellis.  11450 
MVRC  233  How  and  where  he  doth  fc>at  synne,  To  hys  schryf. 
fader  he  mote  bat  mynne.  1533  GAU  Richt  b'ay  (1888)  3 
Quhou  thay  sal  rekkine  al  thair  sinnis  to  thair  schrift  fader. 
1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xi.  ix,  In  close  and  priuale  cell,  Where 
(but  shrift  fathers)  neuer  mankinde  treades.  1853  ROCK 
Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  n.  xi.  19  The  penitential,  a  book 
which  only  shrift-fathers,  .might  read.  1882  F.  J.  CHILD 
Ballads  i.  26/1  Louise  ther  tries  her  shrift-father. 

t  Shri'ftness.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  SHRIFT  sb.  + 
-NES3.J  Conlession. 

(7x460  Protnp.  Parv.  401/1  (Winch.  MS.)  Schryftnesse, 
confessio. 

Shrig  J"g),  v<  dial.  [Cf.  SHRAG.]  trans.  To 
lop  off  (^branches),  strip  off  (leaves) ;  to  strip  (a 
tree,  root,  etc.)  of  its  branches  or  foliage ;  fig.  to 
strip  (a  person)  of  his  possessions. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvn.  xii.  I.  514  If  the  braunches 
thereof,  or  of  any  tree  within-forth  be  shrigged.  Ibid.  xix. 
vi.  II.  21  Having  their  uppermost  leaves  lightly  shrigged 
off.  Ibid,  xxvii.  vi.  275  The  same  root,  .staieth  a  laske,  in 
case  it  be  first  shrigged  from  the  hairie  strings  thereof. 
1<x>9  —  Amm.  Marccll.  xix.  x.  137  If  all  men  were  shrigged 
of  their  goods.  1873  W.  P.  WILLIAMS  &  W.  A.  JONES  Gloss. 
Prov.  Som.)Shrig,  to  shroud  or  trim  a  tree. 

tShright,  sb.  Obs.  [Corresponding  to  SCMGHT 
=  OFris.  skrichtt)  MLG.  schricht(e  ;  but  perhaps 
(in  the  i6th  c.)  suggested  by  some  passage  like 
the  following,  where  forthright  =  wearied  with 
shrieking : — 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  w.  1147  (Harl.  MS.),  With  brokyn 
vois  al  hois  [:'.  r.  hors]  for  shright  [v,  r.  forthright]  Criseyde 
To  Troilus  thise  ilke  wordes  seydej. 

Shrieking  ;  a  shriek. 

1556  PHAER  SEncid  iv.  K  j,  And  mounlaynes  hie  they  fill 
with  shright.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \\.  vii.  57  With  their 
pitteous  cryes,  and  yelling  shrights.  1596  Ibid.  vi.  iv.  2 
Drawne  with  that  Ladies  loud  and  piteous  shright, 

t  Shright,  v.  Obs.  [Either  f.  prec.,  or  the 
pa.  t.  of  SHRITCH  taken  as  inf.]  To  shriek. 

a  154*  WYATT  in  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.)  38  And  ye  so  ready 
sights,  to  make  me  shright,  Then  are  ye  slacke,  when  that 
ye  should  outstart. 

Shrike,  sb.^  Obs.  or  dial.  [f.  SHRIKE  v.  Cf. 
SCKIKE  sb.}  «  SHRIEK  sb.  (In  first  quot.,  a  shrill 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  346  Small  briddes..\Vith  shrikes  full 
shrille  in  the  shire  bowes.  ci45o  Merlin  i.  15  Whi  made 
the  childe  this  shrike?  wilt  thow  slen  it?  a  154?  SURREY 


out  of  the  earth.  1613  HEVWOOD  Silver  Age  u.  i,  Acrisius 
heares  their  clamours  and  their  shrikes  {rhvmt  strikes]. 
1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Sertn./or  Year  it.  ix.  109  The  air  became 
full  of  shrikes  of  the  desolate  mothers  of  Bethlehem  for 
their  dying  Babes. 

Shrike  (Jroik),  ^.2  Also  6-7  shreek(e.  [app. 
representing  OE.  scrlc,  scrtc  (glossing  L.  *turdus  ;, 
which  was  perhaps  used  generally  for  birds  having 
shrill  cries ;  shrike  and  shrike-cock  are  dial,  names 
for  the  missel-thrush.  Cf.  SHREITCH,  SHRITE. 

ON.  stUkr(kjat  which  has  been  compared,  means  'snow- 
bunting',  not 'shrike '.] 

Any  of  the  birds  of  the  numerous  species  of  the 
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SHRIKE. 

family  Laniidse,  characterized  by  a  strong  hooked 
and  toothed  beak ;  the  majority  of  them  are  in- 
sectivorous, but  several  species,  as  the  (Great  or 
European)  Grey  Shrike,  Lanius  excubitor,  prey 
upon  mice  and  small  birds ;  =  BUTCHER-BIRD,  b. 
Applied  to  similar  birds  of  other  families  (e.g. 
Prionopidx),  e.g.  CUCKOO,  DROXGO,  SWALLOW  s. 

Red-back(ed  Shrike,  Lanius  collurio. 

1544  TuRXEnAvium  Prsecip.  F  8,  De  Mollicipite . .  Anglice 
a  shrike,  a  nyn  murder.  1598  FLORIO,  Gazza  sparuiera^  a 
kind  of  lanaret  hauke  called  a  shreeke,  or  nine  murther. 
1678  RAY  IVillnghby's  Ornith.  87  Of  the  European  Rapa- 
cious birds  it  is  the  least. . .  In  English  it  is  called  a  Shrike. 
1776  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  II.  604  The  Flusher,  or  red  back 
Shrike,  and  the  great  Shrike,  breeds  with  us.  1851  F.  O. 


TENNYSON  Maud  \.  iv.  iv,  The  Mayfly  is  torn  by  the  swallow, 
the  sparrow  spear'd  by  the  shrike.  1860  G.  BENNETT 
Gatherings  Natur.  Austral.  283  The  Australian  Shrike  or 
Butcher-bird,  also  called  Rain-bird  bythe  colonists  (Vang a, 
destructor}.  iSS^Casse^s Nat.  Hist.  IV.  29  The  Helmeted 
Wood  Shrikes  (Prionops). 

Shrike,  v.  Ob$.  exc.  dial.  Also  4-5  schrike, 
schryke,  4-6  shryke.  [Parallel  to  SCRIKE  v. 
(see  SCH-)  ;  perhaps  representing  an  OE.  *scrican 
(cf.  SHRIKE  sb?}  =  Nonv.  skrika,  Da.  skrige^\  — 
SHRIEK  v.  f  Of  birds  :  To  pipe. 

eizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  181  Elch  wimman.  .ban  hie  be5 
mid  childebistonden.  .shrike^  and  reuliche  biginneS.  £1300 
Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  158  Heo  biginneth  to  shryke,  ant 
scremeth  anon,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12973  Shene  briddes  in 
shawes  shriked  full  lowde.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyell&QWmsi) 
II.  485  The  ladies,  .shryked  and  cryed  dolorously.  1530 
PALSGR.  705/2  She  shriked  so  loude  that  a  man  myght  her 
her  tenne  houses  of.  1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  238  [At  rutting 
time]  a  Badgerd  shriketh.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich  1 1,  in.  iii.  183 
Night-Owls  shrike.  1629  GAULE  Holy  Madn.  283  To  shrinke 
and  shrike,  at  euery  push  and  pricke.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad 
xxi.  15  Grievous  'twas  to  hear  them  groan  and  shrike.  1828 
CARR  Craven  Gloss.  1895  Lakeland  Gloss. 

Hence  t  Shrinking  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  382  As  Rauenes  qualm  or  shryk- 
yng  \v,  r.  schrychynge]  of  bese  owlys.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv, 
449/1  Schrykynge.  1530  PALSGR.  267/2  Schrlkyng  orroring 
out,  escry.  1579  E.  K.  Gloss,  to  Spenser's  Sheph.  Cal.  May 
54  Piteous  outcryes,  and  dreadfull  shriking.  1583  BABING- 
TON Commandm.  14  Christ.. dooth  crie  vppon  vs  with 
shriking  sounde.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  89  Judging  every 
cry,  every  howling  &  shriking  as  an  alarm  to  my  death. 
1650  HOWELL  GirajffPs  Rev.  Naples  i.  70  Shrikings,  and 
bowlings,  with  horrid  curses. 

Shrikelet  (Jrei-klet).  [f.  SHRIKE  sb£  +  -LET.] 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Vireolanius. 

1866  P.  L.  ScLATER&SALViN,£.r<?//£0rw/M.  13  Vireolanius 
mclitophrys  (Honey-browed  Shrikelet). 

Shrill  (Jril),  sb.  [f.  SHRILL  v.  Cf.  SHIRL  j&] 
A  shrill  sound,  cry,  whistle,  etc. 

1591  SPENSER  Ruins  of  Time  581,  I  heard  a  voyce,  which 
loudly  to  me  called,  That  with  the  sudden  shrill  I  was 
appalled.  1833  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  viii.  179  The  wiry 
shrill  of  the  Jew's  harp.  1893  Month  Sept.  19  The  ceaseless 
shrill  of  the  Cicala.  1904  MACNAUGHTAN  Gift  i.  vi,  The 
GilUe-Callum  ended  with  a  final  shrill  of  the  pipes. 
b.  Comb.  :  shrill-vein  =  shrilling-organ. 

1880  SWINTON  Insect  Variety  163  In  Odontura  Fischeri 
..the  shrill-vein  [is]  simply  bowed  instead  of  S-shaped. 

Shrill  (Jril),  a.  and  adv.  Also  4  shrille,  4-5 
schrylle,  5  shrille,  shrylle,  scrylle,  6  shryll, 
superl.  shrilst,  6-7  shril,  7  schril.  (See  also 
SHIRL  a.)  [ME.  shrille,  related  to  LG.  schrell  of 
sharp  tone  or  taste,  G.  schrill  (late  i8th  cent.). 
Cf.  SHRILL  v.~\  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  voice,   sound :    Of  a  sharp   high-pitched 
piercing  tone. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun  Pr.  T.  575  (Hengwrt  MS.),  Ne  made 
he  neuere  showtes  half  so  shrille  \MSS.  Ellesm.  fy  Lansd. 
s(c)hill(e]  When  bat  they  wolden  any  flemyng  kille.  c  1400 
[see  SHRIKE  sb.*\.  1543  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (1904)  15  All  voyces, 
great  and  small,  base  &  shril,  weke  or  softe.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tam.Shr.  Ind.  ii.  48  Thy  hounds  shall,  .fetch  shrill  ecchoes 
from  the  hollow  earth.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Min. 
Isagoge,  That  [sc.  the  noise]  of  the  bee  is  humming,  but  it's 
shrill  in  the  grassehopper.  1667  MILTON  P.  L,.  v.  7  The 
shrill  Matin  Song  Of  Birds.  1742  COLLINS  Eel.  iv.  72  Loud 
along  the  vale  was  heard  A  shriller  shriek.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  n.  i.  229  The  shrill  chirruping  of  innumerable  insects. 
1885  '  MRS.  ALEXANDER'  At  Bay  i,  A  sweet,  slightly  shrill 
soprano. 

2.  Emitting  or  producing  a  sound  of  this  kind  : 
of  persons  or  animals,  their  throats,  etc. 

1508  STANBRIDGE  Vulgaria  (W.  de  W.)  B  v  b,  My  brest  is 
shryll.  Vox  mea.  est  sonora,  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i.  ii.  16, 
I  heare  a  Tongue  shriller  then  all  the  Musicke  Cry,  Caesar. 
1605  tst  Pt.  Jeronimo  m.  i,  Weele  be  as  shrill  as  you  :  strike 
a  larum,  drum.  1738  WESLEY  Ps.  cxlvii.  x,  Let  the  shrill 
Birds  his  Honours  raise.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  569  The 
first  larum  of  the  cock's  shrill  throat.  1837  CARLYLE  Pr.  Rev, 
III.  i.  vii.  Shrill  women  cry  shame  on  us.  1866 Mysteries  of 
Isis  207  Churl  and  noble,  fair  lady  and  shrill  fish-wife.  1901 
Macm.  Mag.  Apr.  447/1  One  of  his  colleagues  became  shrill 
on  the  subject. 

b.  of  an  instrument  or  other  inanimate  object. 

1567  R.  EDWARDS  Damon  <$•  Pithias  (1571)  Bij  b,  Whose 
vertue,  the  shrill  trump  of  fame  so  farre  hathblowne.  1603 
E.  FAIRFAX  Eel.  iv,  Ambling  along  the  meads  and  rivers 
shrill.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iii.  351  Farewell  the  neighing 
Steed,  and  the  shrill  Trumpe.  1704  POPE  Windsor  Forest  96 
Wind  the  shrill  horn.  1819  SCOTT  Ivantioe  xxx,  The  blast 
of  a  shrill  bugle,  1833  MARK  VAT  Jacob  Faithful  xxxviii, 
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The  shrill  whistles  of  the  boatswain  and  his  mates  piping  all 
hands  to  unmoor. 

3.  Characterized  or  accompanied  by  sharp  high- 
pitched  sounds. 

1725  POPE  Odyss.  ry.  1013  Shrill  ecstasies  of  joy.  1812 
BYRON  Ch,  Har.  i.  xiii.  iv,  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll 
high.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  in.  vi,  Ashrillscene,  but 


shrill  gaiety,  between  two  days  of  significant  mourning. 

4.  In  various  transf.  applications  :  Keen  ;  sharp  ; 
pungent ;  poignant. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  57  A  shrill  and  quicke  sence  of 
hearing.  1650  VAUGHAN  Silex  Stint.  Admission,  How  shrill 
are  silent  tears  !  1864  TENNYSON  Voyage  12  The  Lady's- 
head  upon  the  prow  Caught  the  shrill  salt.  1904  M.  HEW- 
LETT  Queen's  Quairi.  viii,  The  Court  went  thither  [/.  e.  to  St. 
Andrews]  with  various  great  affairs  in  train,  whose  conduct 
throve  in  that  shrill  air. 

5.  Comb.,  as  shrill-accented,  -mouthed,    -toned, 
-tongued)  -voiced  adjs. ;     t  shrill-bated,    with   a 
shrill    sound    as    of    voices    in   strife ;    f  shrill- 
breasted,  f-gorged,  shrill- voiced,  shrill-throated. 

1896  KIPLING  Seven  Seas  162  Inopportune,  *shrill-accented, 
The  acrid  Asiatic  mirth.  1582  STANYHURST  JEneis  I.  13 
Gates  with  the  metal  dooe  creake  in  *shrilbated  harshing. 
1594  NASHE  Unfort,  Trav,  H  2  b,  As  many  sortes  of  *shrill 
breasted  birdes  as  the  Summer  hath  allowed  for  singing  men 
in  hir  siluane  chappels.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud  L  :.  iv,  The 
*shrill-edged  shriek  of  a  mother.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  rv.  vi. 
58  The  *shri!l-gorg'd  Larke.  1658  ROWLAND  tr.  Moufet's 
Theat.  Ins.  953  It  maketh  a  *shril-like  noise  as  the  other 
kindes  of  Gnats  do.  1621  QUARLES  Argalus  $  P.  (1678)  84 
The  *shrrll-mouth'd  Musick.  1813  WALKER  Poems  go  (J°d-) 
Thro'  night's  dim  arch  the  *shrillton'd  Ezzan  rings.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Hv,  The  shrill-toned  bell  of  the. .  clock. 
1592  SHAKS.  Ven.fy  Ad.  840  Like  *shrill-tongu'd  Tapsters  an- 
swering euerie  call.  1743  BLAIR  Grave  532  The  shrill-tongu'd 
Shrew.  1879  MORLEY  Burke  viii.  176  The  eager,  bustling, 
shrill-tongued  crowd  of  the  Voltairean  age.  a  1649  DRUMM. 
OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks,  (1711)  37  The  gawdy  hunts-man 
winds  his  *shrill-tun'd  horn.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  v.  iii. 
75  What  *shrill-voic'd  Suppliant,  makes  this  eager  cry? 
1628  R.  H.  Owen's  Epigrams  iv.  No.  156.  33  The  World's  so 
full  of  shrill- vpyc'diangling.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  590 
The  lark,  Shrill-voiced  and  loud.  1895  MRS.  WILSON  5  Yrs. 
India  271  '  My  husband  '  is  the  shrill-voiced  reply. 
B.  adv. 

1.  With  a  shrill  voice  or  tone;  shrilly.  "Now  rare, 

13..  Coer  de  L.  3999  For  scorne  he gan  tola wghe  schrylle. 
^11450  Le  Morte  Arth.  1376  'Mercy!1  she  cryed  loude 
and  shrylle.  c  1515  Cocke  Lorelts  B.  14  The  bote  swayne 
blewe  his  whystell  full  shryll.  1592  KYD  Murther  I.  Bre-wen 
Wks.  (1901)  287  The  blood  of  the  iust  Abel  cried  most  shrill 
in  the  eares  of  the  righteous  God.  1632  MILTON  L1  Allegro 
56  Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill.  1742  COLLINS 
Eel.  n.  10  Shrill  roar'd  the  winds.  1821  SCOTT  Kenihv.  xxv, 
Men  laughed  loud,  and  maidens  giggled  shrill.  1829  — 
Anne  ofG.  xii,  I  promise  you  the  wind  blew  shrill. 

b.  Qualifying  a  ppl.  adj.  used  attrib.  (often 
hyphened). 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  152  A  shryll  whystlyng 
wenche.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  in.  iii.  35  Your  shrill-shriking 
Daughters.  i6oa  —  Ham.  i.  i.  151  The  Cocke.. with  his 
lofty  and  shrill-sounding  [Qo.  1603  shrill  crowing]  Throate. 
1652  BENLOWES  Theoph.  i.  Ixii,  Shall  Larks  with  shrill-chirpt 
Mattens  rouze  from  Bed.  .Sols  orient  Head?  1867  MORRIS 
Jason  n.  298  While  the  harp-string  and  shrill-piping  reed 
Still  sounded.  1878  Masque  of  Poets  105  The  shrill-blown 
trumpets. 

f  2.  Clearly,  brightly.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  80  Wyth  schymerynge  schene  ful 
schrylle  bay  schynde, 

Shrill  (fnl),  v.  Also  4  schrille,  4-6  shrille, 
5  shrelle,  [skrille],  6-7  shril.  [f.  SHRILL  a. 
Cf.  G.  schrillen.] 

1.  intr.    Of    a  voice,    cry :    To   sound   shrilly. 
Hence  of  noises,  the  wind,  or  the  like,  or  a  place 
echoing  with  sound. 

13. .  K.Alis.  777  Bulsifal  neiedso  loude,  That  hit  schrillith 
into  the  cloude  !  1582  STANYHURST  sEnei's  n.  35  The  inner 
lodgins  dyd  shrille  with  clamorus  howling.  1591  SPENSER 
Virg.  Gnat  518  Their  mightie  strokes  so  shrild,  As  the  great 
clap  of  thunder.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  App.  iii, 
Its  tearing  noise  so  terribly  did  shrill,  That  it  the  heavens 
did  shake.  1782  MICKLE  Proph,  Q.  Emma  iv,  When  the 
female  scream  ascended,  Shrilling  o'er  the  crowded  lawn. 
1811  ScotTDottRoderickn.  xix,  First  shrill'd  an  unrepeated 
female  shriek  !  1842  TENNYSON  Morte d" Arth.  201  A  wind, 
that  shrills  All  night  in  a  waste  land.  1884  L.  WALLACE 
Ben-Hur  iv.  iv.  166  His  voice  shrilled  with  passion. 

2.  To  speak,  cry,  or  sing  with  a  shrill  voice ;  to 
make  a  shrill  noise. 

a.  Of  persons  or  animals. 

[c  1400  Anturs  of  Arth.  xlviti,  pene  his  lemmane  one  loft 
skrilles  and  ski-ikes.]  c  1440  Floriz  $  Bl.  (MS.  T)  756  pe 
mayde,  al  for  drede,  Bygan  to  shrelle  \earlier  MSS.  crie, 
schrichen]  and  to  grede.  1595  SPENSER  Epithal.  82  The 
Ouzell  shrills,  the  Ruddock  warbles  soft.  1598  FLORIO, 
Qnerulare..\.oshr\\t  to.  .chirp.  1639  H.  AINSWORTH  Annot. 
Ps.  v.  12  To  showt,  shrill,  or  cry  aloud  for  sorrow.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  n.  vi.  (1872)81  The  Tribune  drones, 
..the  whole  Hall  shrilling  up  round  it  into  pretty  frequent 
wrath  and  provocation.  1896  A.  AUSTIN  England* s  Darling 
I.  ii,  The  misselthrush  That  shrilled  so  gleefully. 

b.  Of  an  instrument  of  music,  whistle,  etc. 
*579  SPENSER  Sheph,  Cal.  Nov.  71  Breake  we  our  pypes, 

that  shrild  as  lowde  as  Larke.  1590  —  F.  Q.  n.  iii.  20  A 
home,  that  shrilled  cleare  Throughout  the  wood.  1710 
PHILIPS  Pastorals  iv.  56  Thro'  all  the  Wood  his  Pipe  is 
heard  to  shrill.  1842  TENNYSON  Sir  Galahad 5  The  shatter- 
ing trumpet  shrilleth  high.  1879  E,  Gosss  New  Poems  100 


SHRIM. 

The  first  sharp  snow  is  shrilling  through  the  trees.     1903 
KIPLING  j  Nations  114  The  whistle  shrills  to  the  picket. 

3.  trans.    To  utter,  give  forth    (a  sound,    cry, 
words)  in  shrill  tones;  to  exclaim  or  proclaim  with 
a  shrill  voice. 

1595  SPENSER  Epithal.  129  Harke,  how  the  Minstrels  gin 
to  shrill  aloud  Their  merry  Musick.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr,  $  Cr. 
v.  iii.  84  Harke.. How  poore  Andromache  shrils  her  dolour 
forth.  1613  HEYWOOD  Silver  Age  in.  I,  Through  all  th' 
Abysse,  I  haue  shril'd  thy  daughters  losse.  1613  —  Brazen 
Age  ii.  ii,  What  better  can  describe  his  shape  and  terror 
Then  all  the  pittious  clamours  shrild  through  Greece? 

1801  Lusignan  I.  173  The  terror  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
shrilled  in  the  omens  of  an  approaching  tempest.  1817  COLE- 
RIDGE Biog.  Lit.  xxi.  (1882)  205  Gnats,  beetles,  wasps,,  .may 
shrill  their  tiny  pipes,  .unchastised  and  unnoticed.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v.  ii,  'Messieurs',  shrills  de  Breze*. 
1904  M.  HEWLETT  Queen's  Quair  \.  vii,  Lethington  likened 
her  to  Diana  on  Taygetus  shrilling  havoc. 

4.  To  render  shrill.  rare~~l. 

1772  FOOTE  Nabob  Prol.  Wks.  1799  II.  285  If  age  contracts  • 
my  muscles,  shrills  my  tone. 

5.  To  summon  with  a  shrill  sound,   rare—1. 

1859  MASSON  Brit.  Novelists  iii.  204  The  pibroch  shrills 
them  to  the  work  they  do. 

Shrilled  (Jrild),  ///.  a.  rare.  [f.  SHRILL  v. 
and  a.  +  -ED.]  a.  Sounded  shrilly,  b.  Made  shrill. 

71598  MARLOWE  Ovid's  Elegies  n.  vi.  6  For  long  shrild 
trumpets  let  your  notes  resound.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hitr 
446  Look  at  my  wrinkled  face,  .listen  to  my  shrilled  voice. 

Shrilling,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SHRILL  v.  +  -ING  *.] 
The  utterance  of  shrill  sounds,  shrill  crying, 
whistling,  chirping,  etc. 

1639  H.  AINSWORTH  Annot.  Ps.  xlvii.  2  Shout  triumphantly 
to  God  with  voice  of  shrilling.  1777  MOUNTAIN  Poet. Reveries 
(ed.  2)  27  Th'  excursive  shrillings  of  some  Eunuch's  throat. 
1778  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xlvi.  (1789)  252  The  shrilling  of  the 
field-cricket.  1887  D.  C.  MURRAY  &  HERMAN  Trav.  Returns 
xvii.  254  The  maidens,  .fled.,  with  clamorous  shrillings. 
1892  TENNYSON  Death  of 'CEnone  21  A  wailing  cry.  .Thin  as 
the  batlike  shrillings  of  the  Dead.  1901  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL 
Ship's  Adv.  v,  The  shrilling  of  the  fife. 

b.  Comb,  shrilling-organ,  the  sound-produc- 
ing organ  of  a  male  cicada  (Webster  Suppl.  1902). 

Shrilling,  ///.  a.  [f.  SHRILL  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
Uttering  or  producing  shrili  sounds ;  sounding 
shrill,  stridulous. 

1566  ADLiNGTONX/»/«"w.f  xxii.46  Shrilling Zephyrus.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  v.  6  A  shrilling  trompett.  Ibid.  in.  viii. 
29  With  shrilling  shriekes.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Pise.  Eel. 
i.  ii,  The  lads,  Whose  shrilling  pipe,  or  voice  the  sea- 
born maiden  glads.  1714^  GAY  Sheph.  Week  Friday  102 
Shrilling  crickets  in  the  chimney  cried.  i766GoLDSM.  Vic. 
W.  xxii,  No  sounds  were  heard  but  of  the  shrilling  cock,  and 
the  deep-mouthed  watch-dog.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  iv.  xxvi, 
The  horses'  tramp  and  tingling  clank,.  .And  charger's  shril- 
ling neigh.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  259  The  soul 
with  shrilling'  cry,  passed  like  smoke  beneath  the  earth. 
1908  Academy  23  May  809/1  The  thorn-bushes  began  to 
rustle  before  a  shrilling  wind. 

Shrillish  (Jri-liJ),  a.  [f.  SHRILL  a.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  shrill. 

1583  BABINGTON  Commandm.  141  Crie  rather  vp  to  heauen 
with  shrillish  shrike.  1587  M.  GROVE  Pelops  $•  Hippod. 
(1878)  68  With  shrillish  notes  I  would  ne  stay  nor  stent  of 
warbuling.  1863  READE  in  Alt  Year  Round  12  Dec.  163 
'  Come  in  ',  said  a  shrillish  voice.  1886  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Miss 
Jacobsen  vii,  Miss  Croyle's  shrillish  tones  crossed  the  lawn. 

Shrillness,  [f.  SHRILL  a.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  shrill. 

1581  PETTIE  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  n.  (1586)  58  b,  Those 
of  Piemount,  who  with  the  shrilnesse  of  their  wordes  goe 
thorow  ones  eares.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst,  Iniq.  239  The 
shrilness  and  asperity  of  the  noise  they  make.  1709  Tatler 
No.  157  f  6  The  Shrilness  and  Sharpness  of  the  Sound.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev,  III.  ii.  vi,  This  shrillness  getting  ever 
shriller.  1856  KANE  Arctic Expl.  I.  vii.  69  'Twang,  twang  !* 
came  a  second  report.  I  knew  it  was  the  whale-line  by  the 
shrillness  of  the  sing.  1903  MORLEY Gladstone  vi.  v.  11.339 
Cardwell  adding  with  a  certain  shrillness  that  [etc.J. 

Shrilly  (Jri-li),  a.    Chiefly/^/,     [f.  SHRILL  a. 


+  -Y.]   =  SHRILL  a. 
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1594  R.  C[AREW]  Tasso  (1881)93  So  spake  hej  and  with  him 
his  fellowes  all,  Concording  iangle  in  a  shrilly  sound.  1776 
MICKLE  tr.  Camoens'  JLusiad  126  The  trumpet's  shrilly 
clangor  sounds  alarms.  1826  HOOD  Mermaid  of  Margate 
xxvii,  The  wild  bird  about  him  flew,  With  a  shrilly  scream. 
1847  BRONTE  "Jane  Eyre  xx,  A  sharp,  a  shrilly  sound  that 
ran  fromendtoendofThornneld-Hall.  1887  MORRIS  Odyss. 
xn.  408  There  came  upon  us  at  last  The  shrilly  west  loud 
piping  with  the  rush  of  a  mighty  blast. 

Shrilly  (JVHi),  adv.  [f.  SHRILL  a.  +  -LT  2.] 
With  a  shrill  sound  or  utterance ;  in  shrill  tones. 

1582  STANYHURST  sEwis  u.  23  Thee  vauts  haulf  shrillye 
rebounded  With  clush  clash  buzing.  1387  TURBERV.  Trag. 
7Yi&.f  lyAdolefuIl  noyse,  Of  one  that  in  the  groue  full  shrilly 
cryde.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  155  That  he  may  neuer 
more.. sound  his  Quillets  shrilly.  1642  H.  MORE  Seng  of 
Soul  n.  ii.  in.  xl,  Mount  up  aloft,  my  Muse,  and  now  more 
shrilly  sing.  1799  COLERIDGE  Lines  in  Concert-Room  vi, 
The  gust  pelting  on  the  out-house  shed  Makes  the  cock 
shrilly  in  the  rainstorm  crow.  1818  KEATS  Tcignmout/t  ii, 
The  pipes  go  shrilly,  the  libation  flows.  f  1910  Edin.  Rev. 
Jan.  103  His  enemies  were  shrilly  protesting. 

Shrim  (frim),  v.  Now  dial.  [OE.  scrimman 
(only  once) ;  cf.  SHRAM,  SCRIMP  a.  and  z>.]  intr.  and 
pass.  To  shrink  or  shrivel;  now  chiefly  in  pa. 
pple,,  chilled,  benumbed. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  6  ?if  monnes  fot  to  hommum 
scrimme  £  scrince.  1846  [W.  SANDYS]  Spec.  Cornish  Dial. 
18  He  squinnied,  tell  I  were  nigh  shrimmed  with  his  look. 
1847  HALLIWELL,  Shrimmed,  chilled.  Corn.  1890  Clone. 


SHRIMP. 

Gloss.*  Shrim  or  Srim,  to  shiver ;  shrink  or  shrivel  up  with 
cold  or  fright ;  also  of  shrinkage  in  cooking. 

Shrimp  (jnmp).  Forms  ;  4-5  schrympe,  4-6 
schrimpe,  shrynipe,  4-7  shrimpe,  5  schrymp, 
scrymppe,  srympe,  shyrympe,  6  schriemp,  6- 
shrimp.  [Prob.  cogn.  w.  MHG.  (M.G,}  schrimpen 
str.  vb.,  to  shrink  up  :  see  SCHIMP  a.  and  v. ;  cf. 
also  prec. 

Sense  2  is  prob.  directly  from  the  etymological  sense 
'  shrunken  creature  ',  but  is  now  felt  as  transf.  from  i.J 

1.  Any  of  the  slender,  long-tailed,  long-legged 
(chiefly  marine)  crustaceans  of  the  genus  Crangon 
and  allied  genera,  closely  related  to  the  prawns ; 
esp.  C.  vulgxris,  the  common  shrimp,  which  in- 
habits the  sand  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
is  a  common  article  of  food. 

Also,  in  a  wider  sense,  applied  to  various  similar  crus- 
taceans, as  the  families  Mysidx  and  Gammaridas  ;  see  brine, 
fairy,  opossum  shrimp  etc. 


Schrymp,  fysche,  stingns.  c  1450  Brut  447  Grete  Scrymppys. 
c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  646  in  Babees  Bk.t  Shrympes 
welle  pyked  |>e  scales  awey  ye  cast.  1553  HELON  De  Ayitii- 
tilibus  273  Anglorum..pisces  ex  Tamesi  &  aliis  Britannia? 
fluininibus . . Roches,  Daces,  Tenche,  Ruff,  Schriemp,  Prans. 
1622  DRAVTON  Poly-olb.  xxv.  190  The  Periwincle,  Prawne, 
the  Cockle,  and  the  Shrimpe,  For  wanton  womens  lasts,  or 
for  weake  stomacks  bought.  1674  KLATMAN  Belly  God ^97 
An  ore-charg'd  Stomack  roasted  shrimps  will  ease.  1770 
PITTMAN  Europ.  Settlem.  5  Shrimps  are  found  in  the 
Mississippi  as  far  as  Natches.  i8oz  UINGLEY  Zool.  (1813)  III. 
389  The  Shrimp  is  much  smaller  than  the  Prawn,  and  is  by 
no  means  so  much  esteemed  as  foad.  1848  DICKENS  Domkey 
vi,  She  partook  of  shrimps  and  porter.  1890  HardivL'kc's 
Sci.  Gossip  XXVI.  280/1  The  phantom  shrimp  {Caprella, 
linear  is)  of  S.  Australia. 

collect,  sing.   1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  I'ashti  viii,  The  boy 
..whose  sublimest  idea  of  heaven  consists  in  the  hope  that 
its  blessed  sea  of  glass  is  brimming  with  golden  shrimp. 
fb.  Applied  to  a  scaly  monster.   Obs. 

?  a  1400  Morte  Arlh.  767  His  scoulders  ware  schalyde  alle 
in  clene  syluere,  Schreede  ouer  alle  the  schrympe  with 
schrinkande  poyntez. 

2.  A  diminutive  or  puny  person  (rarely  thing). 
Chiefly  contemptuous. 

c  1386  CHAUCER   Monk's  Prol.  67    We  borel   men   been 
shrympes.     1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  384  b,  He 
would   have   been   a   notorious    Goliath    over   these    little 
moathes,  and  simple  shrimpes.     1582  STANYHURST  sEneis 
in.  61  On  a  suddeyn  we  behold  a  windbeaten  hard  shrimp, 
With  lanck  wan  visadge.     1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  \\.  594 
When  he  [sc.  Hercules]  was  a  babe,  a  childe,  a  shrimpe,    , 
Thus  did  he  strangle  Serpents.     i6oa  Narcissus  (1893)  167    ! 
Thou   art   my   mother,    I   thy  sonne,   thy  shrimpe.     1615 
Exchange  Ware  Second  Hand  (ed.  2)  C  i  b,  Alas  poore    i 
shrimpe,  thou  art  nothing  in  my  hands.     1768  TUCKER  Lt. 
Nat.  II.  142,  I  wondered  how  such  a  shrimp  as  you  could    | 
dra^g  about  such  a  great  carcass  as  mine.     1840  BAHHAM 
Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  n.  Aunt  Fannyt  And  all  for  a '  Shrimp  '  not 
as  nigh  asmy  hat — A  little  contemptible  '  Shaver'  like  that !! 
1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old Ifo»iet  Near  Oxford\\.  35  Poor 
little  shrimp  that  he  was  [sc.  Pope].     1905  ELINOR  GLYN 
Viciss.  Evangeline  85  He  did  look  such  a  teeny  shrimp 
climbing  after  me  1 

fig'  l634  S.  R[OWLEY]  Noble  Soldier  in.  ii,  The  small 
ones  [sc.  poets]  are  but  shrimpes  of  Poesie. 

b.  A  shrimp  of  a  ;  a  diminutive,  a  very  minute 
or  tiny ..  . 

*zi774  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  574  By  continual  ru- 
minating upon  this  shrimp  of  ;t  possibility.  1834  MARKYAT 
Peter  Simple  xxiv,  If  it  bears  me,  it  will  not  condescend  to 
bend  at  your  shrimp  of  a  carcass.  1884  '  H.  COLLINGWOOD  ' 
Under  Meteor  Flag  %$%  A  little  shrimp  of  a  fellow  named 
Fisher. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

x6nCoTGR.,  Escruoetle,  a  little  Shrimp-resembling  worme. 
1736  BAILEY  Diet.  Dottiest.,  A  Shrimp  Pye.     1747  MRS. 
GLASSK  Cookery  61  To  make  Shrimp  Sauce.    1758  JOHNSON 
Idler  No.  33  P  7  The  shrimp-sauce  not  so  good  as  Mr.  H. 
.  .and  I  used  to  eat.     1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertne's  Anted,    ! 
Puint.  (1786)   IV.  191  The  Shrimp-girl,  a  head,  by  Barto-    j 
lozzi.     1791  HUDDESKORD  Salmag.  in  Shrimpscalders  and    b 
bugkillers,  taylors  and  ty lers.  1828  DAVY  Salmonia  62  Small 
shrimp-like  aurclia.    1853  DICKENS  Dorrit  i.  xiii,  A  butter- 
boat of  shrimp  sauce.     1883  (see  SHRIMPING  attrib.].     1888 
Pall  Mall  Gaz.  20  Sept.  11/2  She  was  dressed  in  a  shrimp 
pink.     1888  GOODE  Antcr.  Fishes  192  They  are  sometimes 
taken  by  hook  and  line,  with  shrimp-bait. 

b.  shrimp-fixer,  -louse  (see  quot.  1850) ; 
shrimp-hearted  a.,  pusillanimous. 

1796  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Angelina  II.  187  You  shrimp- 
hearted  lubber.  1850  A.  WHITE  List  Specim.  Crustacea 
Brit.  Mus.  81  lone  thoracicits.  Mud  shrimp-louse.  Ibid,  fa 
Bopyrus  squillarum.  Shrimp-fixer. 

Shrimped  (frimpt),  pa.  pplc.  Now  dial.  [f. 
*shrimpt  parallel  form  to  SCKIMF  a.  or  z/.  +  -ED.] 
Shrivelled,  withered,  shrunk ;  huddled  up  with  cold. 

1638  Rons  Diary  (Camden)  85  His  hands  were  both 
shrimped  and  lame.  1670  EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  -yb  Such 
things  as  these  go  for  Wit  so  long  as  they  continue  in  Latin  ; 
but  what  dismally  shrimp'd  things  would  they  appear,  if 
turn'd  into  English.  1837  MRS.  PALMER  Devon.  Dial.  L  19  ] 
Seeing  Batt  a  shrimp'd  up,  her  nadded  and  mean'd  to  en, 
that  a  shud  come  by  the  vire. 

Shrimper  (JrHnpaii).  (T-  SHRIMP  +  -ER*.] 
One  who  catches  shrimps  ;  also,  a  vessel  engaged 
in  shrimping. 

1851  W.  COLLINS  Rambles  bey.  Railways  ii.  (1852)^14  We 
..found  ourselves  in  a  small  room,  filled  with  .shrimpers, 
sailors.  1864  Daily  Tel.  1 1  Aug.,  A  shrimper  stranded.  187* 
CALVEBLEY  Fly  Leave*  (1884)  34  Has  she  wedded  some  , 
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gigantic  shrimper,  That  sweet  mite  with  whom  I  loved  to 
play?  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  265/1  Leigh  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Thames  shrimpers. 

t  Shrrmpet.  Obs.  [f.  SHRIMP  +  -ET.]  (See  quot.) 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  xiv.  344/2  A  Sea  Prane,  or  Sea 
Shrimpet,  or  Shnmplet.  It  is  somthing  bigger  then  those 
of  the  river  or  fresh  waters. 

Shrrniping,  gerund  and  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SHIUMP 
-j-  -ING  1.]  Catching  shrimps. 

1848  MAUNDER  T reas.  Nat.  Hist.  617  Shrimp-catching,  or 
Shrimping,  as  it  is  termed.  1862  AsaTSD Cfauuiei  fsi.  i.  vi. 
128  Shrimping  is  carried  on  by  many  of  the  women.  1876 
'OuiDA1  Winter  City  iii,  The  women.. who  go  shrimping 
or  oyster-hunting  on  fashionable  sea-shores. 

attrib.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  14  Model  Shrimping 
Boat,  showing  how  four  shrimp  nets  nre  worked.  1886  FKNN 
Master  Ceretn.  xxi,  Fisherman  Dick  did  his  work  with  a 
shrimping  net. 

Shrimpish,  (Jri-mpiJ),  a.  [f.  SHRIMP  +  -ISH.] 
Diminutive,  puny,  insignificant. 

1549  CHALONER  Erasmus  on  Folly  D  iv,  What  will  suche 
shrimpysshe  bodies  dooe..whan  it  cometh  to  hand^trokes? 
1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  xin.  (1575)  161  b,  Those  same 
shrimpish  armes  of  his.  1655-87  H.  MORK  App.  Antid.  vi. 
330  How  shrimpish  he  is  and  unfit  to  fill  this  place.  1664 
Co»teniii$%  Janua  Ling.  278  Slender,  shrimpish,  lean,  1881 
MRS.  C.  PRAED  Policy  $  F.  II.  ix.  145  A  shrimpish  >prig  of 
nobility. 

Hence  Shri'mpishness,  insignificance. 

1651  H.  MORE  Enthus.  7V/.,  etc.  (1656)  255  The  shrimpish- 
nesse  of  the  second  part  of  Eugenius  his  Answer. 

Shri'lllplet.     [-LET.]    A  little  shrimp. 

1688  [see  SiiKiMi'KTl.  1884  Jaunt  in  Junk  .\v.  252  Some 
annoyingly  nimble  shrimplet. 

Shrimpy  tjrrmpi),  a.  [f.  SHBIMP  +  -Y.] 
Abounding  in  shrimps. 

1859  SALA  Tw.  round  Clock  (1^61}  58  Margate  the  shrimpy, 
Ramsgate  the  asinine,  Canterbury  the  ecclesiastical.  1875 
Miss  BRADDON  Hostages  Fort.  Hi.  ii.  42  Margate's  crowded 
jetty  or  Pegwell's  shrimpy  bay. 

Shrinal  (Jrornal),  a.  [f.  next  +  -AL.]  Con- 
taining or  forming  a  shrine. 

1884  N.  fy  Q.  29  Mar.  251/1  The  four  daughters,  .of  whom 
one  has  left  her  name,  St.  Sidwell,  in  a  shrinal  church  on  the 
blood-stained  spot. 

Shrine  ijrain),  sb.  Forms  :  1-2  serin,  scryn, 
3  s(c)hrin,  ssrin,  ssryn,  4-5  shryn,  4-6  schrine, 
schryne,  4-7  shryue,  5  schryn,  schrene, 
shrene,  6  shreene,  6-  shrine.  [OE.  serin  str.  n., 
corresp.  to  OFris.  skrin  (\YFris.  skryn  chest,  skrine 
coffin),  MLG.  schrin,  MDu.  and  Vv'Flem.  schrine 
f.,  Du.  schrijn  n.,  OHG.  scrini,  scrim  n.  (MUG. 
schrin  n.  and  m.,  G.  schrein  m.)»  ON.  skrin  n. 
(Sw.,  Da.  skrin} ;  ad.  L.  scrinium  case  or  chest  for 
books  or  papers. 

Unexplained  variants  with  e  occur  in  OFris.  skren,  MLG., 
MDu.  schrein,  LG.  schren,  WFlem.  schrene. 

L.  scrlnium  is  represented  in  Romanic  by  OF.  escrin  (see 
SCRINE),  F.  e"crint  Pr.  escrin,  It.  scrignot  Sp.,  Pg.  escriniot 
and  in  OS1.  skriniya,  skrtna^  Lith.  skrinet  Russ.  skrin.} 

•fl.  A  box,  coffer;  a  cabinet,  chest.  (Cf.  SCRINE.) 

In  OE.  and  ME.  applied  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Josh.  iii.  8  pa  sacerdas,  ba  J>e  \>xt  serin 
[Vulg.  arcani\  berad.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xii.  6  ForJ»am 
be  he  W3ES  J»eof  £  hsefde  serin  [Vulg.  loc«los\.  c  1150  I'oc. 
in  Wr.-Wulcker  546/20  Archa,  serin.  1387  TRF.VISA  Uigden 
(Rolls)  III.  109  PC  scnryne  of  ^e  testament  [arcam  testa- 
vtenti}.  1398  —  Barth.  de  P.  R.  xin.  ix.  (Tollem.  MS.),  pe 
schryne  of  oure  lorde  \ed.  1582,  the  ArkeJ.  1516  Burgh  Rec. 
Edin.  (1869)  I.  161  Item,  in  the  compertas  of  Craufurdisane 
standand  bed,  and  ane  schryne.  1560  Stirling  Burgh  Rec. 
(1887)  I.  75  Ane  schryne  but  the  lid.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Shrine, 
a  chest  or  cabinet. 

2.  The  box,  casket,  or  other  repository  in  which 
the  relics  of  a  saint  are  preserved.  Also,  a  tomb- 
like  erection  of  rich  workmanship,  enclosing  the 
relics  of  a  saint. 

c  1000  >£LFRIC  Saints'  Lives  xi.  275  pa  gebrohte  se  bisceop 
ealle  >a  haljan  ban  on  selimplicum  scrynum.  c  >ooo  —  Horn. 
(Th.)  II.  426  pa  wolde  se  casere  wyrcan  him  eallum  gyldene 
scryn.  aixaa  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1070  Hinamen 
bjere  twa  gildene  scrines  &  .ix.  seolferne.  c  1290  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  37/125  pulke  daye  is  bodi  was  in-to  schrine  i-bore. 
1297  R.  GLOUC,  (Rolls)  9851  pulke  $er  al  so  Seint  egwine  at  , 
euesham  in  ssrine  wasverst  ido.  136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vi. 
48,  I  nolde  fonge  a  fer^ing  for  seynt  Thomas  schrine. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  5592  Ofschene  schemerand  gold  as  ' 
it  a  schrine  ware,  c  14*0  Chron.  Vilod.  4265  Byfore  hurre 
shrene  mekeliche  he  knelede  doune.  ^145°  CAPORAVE  Life 
St.  Gilbert  xxxviii,  pe  schrine.. is.  .born  a-boute  on  pe 
schulderis  of  princes  and  lordis.  1551  SIR  J.  WILLIAMS 
Xtft*Mg*fe(Abbots£Chlb)  i  Thedefacinge  and  takinge  downe 
of  shrynes.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Vl^  n.  i.  63  A  bhnde  man 
at  Saint  Albones  Shrine,,  .hath  receiu'd  his  sight,  a  1638 
MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  677  The  Mirpcles  at  the  Shrines  and 
Sepulchres  of  the  holy  Martyrs.  1788  GIBBON  Ded.  <V  /"'• 
xlv.  IV.  455  The  shrines  of  the  apostles  were  guarded  by 
miracles  and  invisible  terrors.  1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by 
Stint  ^i  The  exhibition  of  the  relics  took  place.. and  as 
each  shrine  was  elevated,  every  knee  touched  the  earth. 
1849  MACAULAV  //*'**.  Eng.  i.  1. 24  It  was  a  national  as  well 
as  a  religious  feeling  that  drew  great  multitudes  to  the  shrine 
of  Becket. 

Prov.  phr.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  553  Fare-wel 
shryne  of  whom  J>e  seynt  Is  oute. 

b.  In  extended  application  :  A  receptacle  con- 
taining an  object  of  religious  veneration  ;  occas.  a 
niche  for  sacred  images. 

i5a6TiNDALK^c/j  xix.  24  Agoldsmyth,  which  made  silver 
schrynes  [Or.  *-aov*,  Vulg.  sedcs  \  /*  >t///"housisl  for  I  )i;ina. 
1756-7  tr.  Kcyslev>s  Trav.  (1760)  III.  58  On  certain  days  of 
the  year  this  crucifix  b.. exposed  to  public  view;. .seven 
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persons  having  in  their  custody  as  many  different  keys  of 
the  shrine  in  which  it  is  kept.  1797  MRS,  RM^LIAVVV.  Italian 
vi,  She  passed  several  shrines  and  images  half  hid  among  the 
shrubs  and  the  cliffs.  1894  J.  T.  FOWLER  Aaamnun  Introd. 
43  The  bell  of  any  famous  saint.. was  enclosed  in  a  shrine, 
made  in  its  own  form. 

fc.  fig.   An  object  of  veneration.  Obs. 
c  1400  Btryn  1114  So  excellent  of  bewte,  bat  she  my;!  be 
shryne  To  all  othir  vymmen. 

d.  The  part  of  a  church  in  \\hieh  a  bhrine 
stands.  Cf.  FKBETOBY  3. 

1833   RAISE  Brief  Ace.    Durham  Cath.   50  Let  us  now 

enter  the  shrine.     1850  Parker's  Gloss.   Terms  At\hit.  I. 

I    427  Modern  writers  often  erroneously  apply  the  word  shrine 

1    to  the  chapel  or  church  in  which  the  real  shrine  is  deposited. 

3.  A  case  or  casket    for   a  dead    body  ;  also,  a 
tomb  or  cenotaph  of  an  elaborate  kind. 

(1385  CHAUCER  L.   G.    W.   672  Sche..made  hire  subtyl 

werkemen  make  a  schryne  Of  alle  the  rubyis  &  the  stonis 

\     fyne..that  sche  coude  espie.   1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgr.  (1614)  660 

,     They  cast  their  dead  into  the  Riuer,  uthers  reserued   them 

at  home  in  glasse  grilles.      1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.^  Skrine, 

a  remembrance  for  the  dead.     1720  I'ori-:  l-'.pit.  }Ia>\onrt  i 

'I'o  this  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art  1    draw  near.      1824 

W.  Fou'LtiK  List  Subj.  Engravings*    The    IV- icy    Shri:,^ 

,     (Ueverky).      1829  Stoii  Old  Mint,   Intm-l,,  '1  h:-,  peculiar 

shrine  of  the  Whig  martyrs  is  very  niuJi  honoured  by  their 

descendants. 

4.  transf.     That    which    encloses,    enshrines,   or 
screens,  or  in  which  something  dwells. 

a  1400  CHAUCER  To  Rosemonnds  \  Madame,  ye  ben  of  al 
bcaute  shryne  As  fcr  as  cercled  is  the  mapamunde.  <i  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia,  u.  iv.  (1912)  172  You  living  puwres  enclosed 
in  stately  shrine  Of  growing  trees,  a  1649  DKUMM.  OH 
HAWTH.  Hiit.  Jas.  Ill,  Wks,  (1711)  60  Favourites  are 
shrines  to  shadow  princes  from  their  people.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  vii.  360  Of  Light  by  farr  the  greater  part  he  [s^ .  God] 
took,  Transplanted  from  her  [s^.  moon's]  clutidie  Shrine, 
and  plac'd  In  the  Suns  Orb.  1813  BVKON  Giaour  106  Clime 
of  the  unforgotten  brave  !.. Shrine  of  the  mighty!  1874 
O'SHAUGHNESSY  Music  <v  Moonlight  127  'Ihe  lK\i.t  u-as  u 
shrine  For  that  memory  to  dwell  in  divine. 

t  b.  Used  for  :   An  enclosing  membrane.   Obs. 

1398  TRF.VISA  Barth.  De  l\  R.  v.  xxxvi.  (Hodl.  MS.), 
Aboutc  fc>e  herte  is  a  manere  closing  bat  haitc  thce  schryne 
and  be  coofer  of  be  herte. 

5.  A  place  where  worship  is  offered  or  devotions 
are  paid  to  a  saint  or  deity  ;  a  temple,  church. 

1629  MILTON  Hytnn  A'afi'z1.  xix,  Apollo  from  hLs  ^hiine 
Can  no  more  divine.  1697  DKYLEN  I'i'g.  fast.  vn.  43  This 
tusky  Boar  Young  Mycon  offers,  Delia,  to  thy  Shi  i;:e.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  K.  India  .y  /'.  78  Seva  tii  was  departed  thence 
to  Purtaabgur,  to  visit  the  Shrine  uf  liowauy.  1738  (»KAV 
Proptrtitts  \.  -2  Before  the  Goddess'  shrine  we  too,  love's 
vot'ries,  bend.  1841  KLI-HISSIONK  Jlist.  India  I.  103  The 
pilgrims  [distinguished]  by  bearing  some  symbol  of  the  god 
to  whose  shrine  they  are  going.  1880  L.  OLITHAST  Land 
ofGilead  iii.  So  In  the  Kast  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the 
same  shrine  to  serve  the  purpose  of  many  sun.  i  din-  it-li- 
gions.  1891  FARRAR  Darkn.  fy  Daiun  i,  Behind  this  temple 
was  the  shrine  uf  Vesta.  1905  BYLKS  Life  /\.S.  Hawker  \.  4^ 
The  position  of  the  Church,  like  that  of  all  ancient  Shrines 
in  England,  was  chosen  and  fixed  on  certain  principles. 

U  b.  In  the  following  quots.  commonly  explained 
as  'an  image  (of  a  saint  or  god)  *.  The  passages 
seem,  however,  to  be  merely  somewhat  strained 
figurative  applications  of  sense  5.  Cf.  2  c. 

JS93  SHAKS.  Liter.  194  Offer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a 
shrine.  1596  —  Mcnh.  V.  n.  vii.  40  From  the  foure  corners 
of  the  earth  they  come  To  kisse  this  shrine,  this  mortal) 
breathing  Saint.  1611  —  Cymb.  v.  v.  164  For  Feature, 
laming  The  Shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerua. 

O.  fig.  in  contexts  referring  to  the  veneration  or 
idolizing  of  some  person  or  thing. 

J57S  GASCOIGNE  Kcnehvorth  Wks.  1910  II.  109  It  can  not 
be  that  such  a  Saint  to  see  Can  long  in  shrine  her  seemely 
selfe  so  shroude.  1595  Ca.tton's  Blanchardyn  liv.  210  The 
neighboring  Princes,  which  long  had  bent  their  deuotions  to 
the  sweet  Saint  which  kept  her  shrine  in  Tormaday.  1605 
B.  JOXSON  yolpone  i.  i.  Good  morning  to  the  day  ;  and, 
next,  my  gold;  Open  the  shrine,  that  I  may  see  my  saint. 
i69pTEMi'LE  Ess.  n.  Poetryi,  The  Two  common  Shrines,  to 
which  most  Men  offer  up  the  Application  of  their  Thoughts 
and  their  Lives,  are  Profit  and  Pleasure.  1711-14  POPE 
Kafe  Lock  iv.  105  Honour  forbid  !  at  whose  unrivall'd 
shrine  Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  al!  our  sex  resign.  1750  GKAV 
Elegy  71  To. .heap  the  Shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride  With 
incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame.  1808  W.  WILSON  Hist. 
Diss.  Ch.  II.  57  He  was  too  consciencious  to  sacrifice  bis 
principles  at  the  shrine  of  worldly  advantage  or  emolument. 
1853  fDow  JR.  '  in  Jerdan  Yankee  Humour  88  Ye  grey- 
haired  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon  !  1904  PAUL 
Mod.  Eng.  I.  Introd.  13  He  [sc.  Mill]  kept  the  lamp  burning 
in  the  Benthamite  shrine. 
6.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1581  STANYHURST  JEncis  \.  1 3  Hee  throngs  in  shryne  clowd 
[infert  s£  sxptus  nebula}.  Ibid.  iv.  67  The  slip  Ascanius 
(for  sainct  thee  shrinecase  adoring)  Shee  cols  for  the  father. 
ai66i  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  (1673)  240  If  these  [f.  g.  crowns) 
B«  wanting,  a  less  Shrine-robber  will  sei/e  On  a  gilt  Hercules 
his  thigh.  1869  BROWNING  Ring  fy  Bk.xi.  572  'Such  was 
its  virtue  ! '  twangs  the  Sacristan,  Holding  the  shrine-box 
up.  1876  J.  S.  BKKWER  Engt.  Studies  (1881)  107  The  ex 
quiMte  tracery  of  their  screens  and  shrine-work. 

Shrine  (Jr»in),  v.  Forms:  3  ssryne,  ssrine, 
3-4  schrine,  4-5  schryne,  4-6  shryne,  7  chrine, 
6-  shrine,  [f.  prec.] 

L  trans.  To  enclose  (relics)  in  a  shrine;  to 
provide  (a  saint  or  deity)  with  a  shrine  or  sanctuary. 
Now  rare. 

c  1190  Beket  376  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  117  In  (mike  ijere  seint 
thomas  schrinede  seint  edward  At  westmunstre.  Ibid, 
175/2406  Seint  thomas.. onder  eor)>e  he  lay,  Are  \>&\.  he 
1-schnncd  were,  wel  mani  a  lonj  day.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
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Pard,  T.  627,  I  wolde  I  hadde  thy  coillons  in  myn  bond  In 
stide  of  Relikes. . .  They  shul  be  shryned  in  an  hogges  toord. 
£1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  69  pe  fame  berof  come  vnto  be 
monastene  (>er  Saynt  Austyn  was  shrynyd.  1526  R.  WHYT. 
FORD  Martiloge  49  Theyr  two  bodyes  were  ioyned  bothe 
togyder,  &  so  shryned  at  rome  by  myracle.  1550  BALE 
EngL  V"otaryes  n,  Lijb,  Saint  Wyllyam  of  Norwyche,  a 
martyr,  whych  was  ther  shryned  in  Christes  church  abbeye. 
1635  PmaTTfCAHffuuufr.  in.  (1636)  93  To  take  up  the  body 
of  Edith. -and  to  shrine  it.  1702  POPE  Dryopc  87  Believe 
a  Goddess  shrin'd  in  ev'ry  tree.  1803  SOUTHEY  Queen.  Or- 
raca  60  Our  brother  Pedro  brings  them  here,  In  Coimbra 
to  be  shrined. 

fb.   phr.   To  shrine  (a  person)  for  a  saint:  to 
venerate  or  proclaim  him  as  a  saint     AIso^1. 

133°  TINDALE  Pract.  Prelates  C  vij,  Shrynin^e  them 
iilwaye  for  sayntes  which  purchased  them  preuileges  or 
fought  for  their  liber t yes.  1591  LYLY  Endym.  \.  in,  You 
must  nowe  tell  who  Eumenides  shrineth  for  his  Saint.  1599 
SANDYS  EuropasSpec.  (1632)  27  Setting  forth  Lady  Ignorance 
for  a  great  Sainct..and  shrining  her  unto  them  for  the  true 
mother  of  Devotion. 

f  c.  To  canonize  (fig*\    Obs. 

a  1400  CHAUCER  Agst.  Women.  Unconst.  15  Ye  might  be 
shryned,  for  your  brotelnesse,  Bet  than  Dalyda,  Creseide,  or 
Candace.  1878  W.  C.  SMITH  Hilda  among  Broken  Gods 
n.  177  What,  if  heaven  should  be  wroth  at  my  shrining  and 
sainting  a  man,  Sinful  and  mortal  as  I  ? 

t  d.  To  set  up  as  a  sacred  offering.   Obs. 
ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  x.  ad  fin.,  Poore  Dolons  spoiles 
Vlysses  had  ;  who  shrin'd  them  on  his  sterne. 
t2.  To  entomb.    Obs. 

1567  R.  EDWARDS  Damon  $•  Pitklas  (1571)  Djb,  Shrine 
me  in  clay  aliue,  some  good  man  stop  mine  eye.  1567-8 
Gismond  of  Salerne  v.  iii.  40  (Cunliffe',  And  in  one  tombe 
our  bodies  bothe  to  shrine.  1570-1  in  B.  L,  Ball,  fy  Broad- 
sides (1867)  35  The  Nortons' bones  should  be  so  shrynd  That 
now  hanges  wauering  in  the  wynd.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens 
Brit,  i,  703  His  ashes,  .were  carried  to  Rome  and  shrined 
there  in  the  monument  of  the  Antoniues. 
3.  To  enclose,  envelop,  engird,  as  a  shrine  or 
sanctuary  does  the  body  or  the  image  of  a  saint. 

1577  GRANGE  Golden  Aphrod.  Fiv,  Ye  Muses  nine  With 
grace  deuine  My  wittes  to  shrine  Glue  not  consent.  1582 
STANYHURST  Mneis  Ded.  Aij,  Thee  pyth,  that  is  shrind  vp 
wythin  thee  barck  and  bodye  of  so  exquisit..a  discourse. 
1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.,  Defiance  to  Envie  21  Nor  earthen 
pot  wont  secret  death  to  shrine.  1648  CRASHAW  Delights  of 
Muses  Wks.  (1904)  140  So  sweet  the  Temple  was  that  shrin'd 
The  Sacred  sweetnesse  of  his  mind.  1667  MILTON/*.  L.  vi. 
672  Th'  Almightie  Father  where  he  sits  Shrin'd  in  his 
Sanctuarie  of  Heav'n  secure.  1728  POPE  Dune.  in.  263  Booth 
in  his  cloudy  tabernacle  shrin'd  [as  Harlequin].  1820  KEATS 
Lamia  n.  190  Thus  loaded  with  a  feast  the  tables  stood, 
Each  shrining  in  the  midst  the  image  of  a  God.  a  1851 
MOIR  Piwwfj  (1853)  II.  363  A  patch  of  sky.  .shrining  a  star 
Magnificent.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  286  Tempe, 
shrined  around  in  shadowy  woods  o'erhanging.  1871  Ros- 
SETTI  Pffgattt  Portrait  iii,  In  painting  her  I  shrined  her  face 
Mid  mystic  trees. 

b.  To  enclose,  shut  up  (an  object)  in  a  case ; 
t  hence,  to  treasure. 

1586  A.  DAY  Engl.  Secretorie  n.  (1625)  82  What  auaileth 
it  to  shrine  so  much  this  vaine  beautie,  which . .  is  euery  day 
in  danger?  1662  HIBBERT  Body  of  Div.  i.  115  A  liveless 
peece  of  earth  [viz.  money]  is  his  master,  yea  his  God,  which 
he  shrines  up  in  his  chest.  1886  CONDER  Syrian  Stone-Lore 
iv%(i8o6)  166  The  oldest  [copy  of  the  Pentateuch],  shrined 
in  its  silver  case  and  bound  in  green. 

fc.  To  enfold,  embrace,   Obs.  rare. 
1605  CHAPMAN  A II  Fooles  in.  17  1st  possible  that  I.  .Should 
shrine  within  mine  armes  so  bright  a  goddesse? 
t  d.  reft.  To  conceal  oneself.   Obs.  rare. 
1570  T.  PRESTON  in  Old  Ballads  (Percy  Soc.)  71  Loth  was 
I  [a  fly]  to  go  out,  And  shrind  my  selfe  under  a  brome. 
t  e.  ?  To  cover  with  rich  ornament.   Obs.  rare. 
1582  STANYHURST  sEnef$,e\.c,  95  An  armoure . .  With  gould 
ritchlye  shrined  [Aen.  vm.  436  arma..auroque polibant]* 
tf.  To  bury  (a  sword)  in  a  person's  body. 
1614  GORGES  Lucan  vn.  276  If  any  should  his  kinsman 
finde,  And  in  his  breast  bis  sword  hath  shrin'd. 
4.  To  enshrine  in  one's  heart  or  thoughts. 
1579  LYLY  Ettfikues  32,  I  haue  shrined  thee  in  my  heart 
for  a  trustie  friende.     1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  Tales  15  b,  The 
idoll  that  was  shrinde  within  his  brest.    c  1590  GREENE  Fr. 
Bacon  vi.  (1630)  p4  Loue.  .straight  diued  into  my  heart, 
And  there  did  shrine  the  Idea  of  your  selfe.   1607  B.  BARNES 
Divils  Charter  m.  ii.  F  i  He  that  aliue  was  shrined  in  my 
brest,  Now  dead  Hues  yet  intombed  in  my  thoughts.     1817 
SHELLEY  Rev.   Islam  i.  xxiv,  When  that  majestic  theme 
Shrined  in  her  heart  found  utterance.    1823  HAZLITT  Table-t. 
i.  iv.  88  The  man  of  real  genius.. has  the  feeling  of  truth 
already  shrined  in   his  own  breast.     1863   MRS.   CASK  ELL 
Sylvia's  Loi'ers  xi,  It  was  wasteof  time  and  life  to  keep  her 
shrined  in  the  dearest  sanctuary  of  his  being. 

1 5.  reft,  and  intr.  To  dwell  as  in  a  shrine ;  to 
be  '  tabernacled '.  Obs. 

c  1400  LatiglatuF*  P.  PI.  A.  i.  162  (Univ.  Coll.  MS.), 
Chastite  wibouten  charite  wurb  schryned  in  helle.  1592 
KVD  Sp.  Trag.  in.  vi,  The  soule,  that  shoulde  be  shrinde  in 
heauen.  160*  Thomas  Ld.  Cromwell  v.  v,  My  soule  is 
shrinde  with  heauens  celestiall  couer.  1614  GORGES  Lncan 
ix.  ^387  Fild  with  grace  diuine,  That  in  bis  secret  soule  did 
shrine  [tacita  qitem  mtntt gerebat\. 

Shrined  (/wind),  a.  [f.  SHRINE  sb.  +  -EDS.] 

1.  Containing  a  shrine  or  shrines. 

'589  FLEMING  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  76  Reare  vp..foure  altars 
.  ^Neere  to  the  shrined  temples  of  the  goddesses. 

2.  Contained  in  a  shrine. 

1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  II.  395  He  swore  upon  the 
hnned  rehcs  of  their  common  patron  saint. 
Shrrneless,  a.    [-LESS.]     Having  no  shrine. 
1892  MEREDITH  roet.  Wks.  (1912)  382  Showing  hershrine- 
less,  not  a  temple,  bare.    1898  A.  AUSTIN  Lamia's  Winter- 
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Quarters  55  And  through  your  shrineless  pilgrimage  you 
make  Unending  moan. 

Shri-nelet.    [-LET.]    A  little  shrine. 

1884  M.  M.  MACMILLAN  Lett.  (1893)  102  The  panels  of 
St.  Laurence's  Vatican  shrinelet. 

Slirrniiig,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SHRINE  v.  +  -INGI.] 
Enclosing  in  or  as  in  a  shrine;  enshrining,  encasing. 

1574  tr.  Josselin's  Life  fo  Abp.  To  Rdr.  E  2  b,  Their 
deathes,  entermentes,  entombinges,  translations,  and  shryn- 
inges.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxviii.  (1888)  181  If  she 
be  an  honest  woman  .  .  were  she  not  worth  the  wishing,  and 
worthy  the  shryning?  1622  WITHER  Philarete  F4b(  Tis 
found,  that  costly  shrining  Did  but  hinder  tothers  shining. 

Shrrning,  ppl.  a.  [f.  SHRINE  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
Embracing,  enveloping. 

1826  A.  A.  WATTS  Love's  Wealth  i,  Whilst  my  shrining 
arms  enfold,  love,,  .a  prize  like  thee. 

Shrink,  sb.  [f.  SHRINK  v.]  An  act  of  shrink- 
ing, flinching,  cowering,  etc.  ;  f  a  shrug. 

1590  SIR  J.  SMYTHE  Disc.  Weapons  23  b,  After  the  first 
shrinck  at  the  entring  of  the  bullett.  1594  DANIEL  Cleopatra. 
(Bang)  1729  Not  a  yeilding  shrinke,  or  touch  of  feare  Con- 
sents now  to  bewray  least  sence  of  paine.  ^1645  HOWEII. 
Let.  to  Capt.  T.  f.  i  Aug.  1622,  He  [the  Spaniard) 
never  speaks  of  her  [Queen  ElizabethJ  but  he  fetcheth  a 
shrink  in  the  shoulder.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  in. 
Introd.  ii,  I  saw  a  visible  shrink  in  all  Orders  of  Men 
among  us,  from  that  Greatness..  which  was  in  the  first 
Grain,  that  our  God  brought  from  Three  sifted  Kingdoms, 
into  this  Land.  a  1728  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils 
(1729)  I.  I.  230  A  Shrink,  or  Contraction,  in  the  Body  since 
'twas  first  form'd.  1832  L.  HUNT  Poems  179,  I.  .almost 
wish  with  sudden  shrink,  That  I  had  less  to  praise.  t88o 
L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur  178  The  shiver  and  shrink  with  which 
the  sitter  caught  sight  of  him. 

Shrink  (JVirjk),  v.     Pa.  t.   shrank  (Jrserjk), 

!   pa.  pple.  shrunk  (jrprjk).    Forms  :  i  sorincan, 

2-3    sorinke(n,   3-5  schrinke,  4-6   schrynke, 

shrynke,  5-6  s(c)hrynk,  sehrenk(e,  (4  scrynke, 

sohryngke,  seherenke,  shrynge,  6  shren'xc)k(e, 

shryug,     shrinck,     sehrink,     scrincke),    6-7 

shrinke,  6-  shrink.    Pa.  t.  I  scranc  (//.  scrun- 

\   con),  4  sehrank,  5  schranke,  6-7  shranke,  7- 

shrank  ;  4  sehronk,  5-7  shronke,  6  shroncke, 

shroonke,  shrounke,  6-7  shronk,  shrun(c)ke, 

I    7-  shrunk  ;    -wk.  6  Sc.  schrinket,  -it,  6-  (now 

:   dial.)  shrinked.       Pa.   pple.     I     (se'seruncen, 

(-sorungen),    2  scrunken,    4   sohrunken,   4-5 

shronken,    7    shrunoken,  6-  shrunken  ;    5-6 

shronke,  6  shroonke,  shruncke,  6-7  shroncke, 

shrunke,  6-  shrunk  ;  wk.  6  Sc.  schrenkit.    [OE. 

scrincan  (pa.  t.  scranc,  scruncon,  pa.  pple.  gescrun- 

cen)  —  MDu.  schrinken  (only  in  Kilian  as    obs. 

Flem.  ;  ?from  Eng.),  Sw.  skrynka  to  wrinkle  (MSw. 

skrunkin  pa.  pple.  shrivelled,   wrinkled),  Norw. 

I   skrekka,  skrekka  (pa.  t.  skrakk,  skrokk,  pa.  pple. 

1   skrokken,  skrokkef).  The  causative  is  SHRENCH  v.l 

The  pa.  t.   originally  had  vowel   change  /  shrank,  me 

shrunke(n,  but,  as  early  as  the  I4th  c.,  the  properly  plural 

form  is  found  with  a  singular  subject,  and  shronk,  shrunk 

becomes  frequent  in  the  i5th  c.  ;  shrunk  is  the  normal  pa. 

t.  in  the  i8th  c.,  and  still  survives.    The  pa.  pple.  shrunken 

is  now  rarely  employed  in  conjugation  with  the  vb.  '  to 

have  '  ;  see  also  SHRUNK,  SHRUNKEN.) 

I.  Intransitive  senses. 

1  1.  To  wither  or  shrivel  through  withdrawal  of 
vital  fluid  or  failure  of  strength.  Obs. 

[c893  ALFRED  Oros.  iii.  ix.  §  3  pa  for  \>xm  ciele  him 
jescruncan  ealle  )ia  sedra.J  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  204  Hy 
[male  and  female  pennyroyal]  blowab  Sonne  nealice  obre 
wyrta  scrincab  &  weorniaS.  Ibid.  1  1  1.  48  Seonuwa  fortojene 
&  Sa  tan  scrinced  up.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III. 
411  panne  his  senewes  gonne  to  schrynke  [MS,  y  schryngkej. 
1471  CAXTON  ./?<•£•«>•<#  (Sommer)II.  497  H  is  synewis  shronke 
and  withdrewe  them.  1540  PALSGR.  Acolaslus  n.  i.  H  ij, 


w     srn.      111       IBLE      en.  xxx.  32 
Israel  eate  not  of  the  sinewe  which  shranke. 
f  b.  To  pine  away.   Obs.  ran. 

c  1205  LAY.  2278  per  fore  bu  scalt  scrinkin  [c  1275  dejej. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  fs.  XL.  vii,  Though  I  in  want  be  shrinking, 
Yet  God  on  me  is  thinking. 

2.  To  become  reduced  in  size,  volume,  or  extent  ; 
esp.  to  contract  through  heat,  cold,  or  moisture. 
Also  with  up,  away. 

c  1375  Sinners  Beware  245  in  O.  E.  Misc.  80  Heo  schule 
in  helle  Euer  schrinke  and  swelle.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  in. 
xi.  347  If.  .the  lethir.  .were  of  such  kinde  that  it  wolde  daili 
schrinke.  1530  PALSGR.  705/2  If  these  hordes  shrinke,all  my 
purpose  is  marred.  1616  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  1.  143 
The  grownd  on  the  W.  side  our  new  gadong  did  shrink  with 


.  ar  I.  .  19  ter  tese  waters  a  ra 
on  the  Earth,  they  began  to  lessen  and  shrink.  1742  tr.  H  fil- 
ter's Surf.  (1768)  II.  10  Those  [polypuses]  which  are  recent 
will  sometimes  shrink  and  disappear  by  repeated  Punctuation. 
1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama.  Sci.  ff  Art  1  1.  337  The  pyrometric 
pieces  of  clay..  the  more  they  are  heated,  the  more  they 
shrink  in  all  their  dimensions.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  <$•  Pal. 
vi.  (1858)  270  The  modern  town  has  very  much  shrunk  within 
its  ancient  limits.  1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  151  When  a  body 
of  water  is  cooled,  it  shrinks  in  bulk.  1887  HALL  CAINE 
Deemster  xl,  Sometime  a  house  had  stood  there,  but  .  .  it  had 
shrunken  in  some  settlement  of  the  ground. 

b.  Of  a  textile  fabric:  To  contract  when  wetted. 
Phr.  To  shrink  in  the  wetting  (chiefly  pass.)  : 
app.  orig.  said  proverbially  of  cloth  manufactured 
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in  some  northern  counties ;  hence  allusively  and 
fig.  of  anything  that  is  damaged  or  depreciated  in 
value. 

1483  Act  i  Rick.  ///,  c.  8  Preamble,  Whichc  Clothes  so 
shorn  er  they  be  wett..most  of  werrey  necessite  shrynk 
151  i-a  Act  3  He  n.  F///,  c.  6  §  i  Cloth . .  which  when  it  shalbe 
full  wette  shall  shrynke  more  than  oon  yerd  in  all  the  lenght. 
1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  iv.  vi.  U  iv,  It  is  peryshed  .i.  it  is 
shrunk  in  the  wetynge.  1577^87  HARRISON  England  ir.  v. 
158  in  Holinshed,  Their,  .ambitious  titles  are  now  decaied 
and  worthilie  shroonke  in  the  wetting.  1583  MELBANCKE 
Pkilotitmts  R  iij  b,  To  perswade  you  not  to  shrinke  in  the 
wetting,  but  like  a  Kentish  cloth,  .stande  inuiolated.  1592 
NASHE  Strange  Nrwes  D  i  Three  of  his  sonnes  universally 
ridiculouslie  reputed  of. . .  The  fourth  is  shrunke  in  the  wet- 
ting,  or  else  the  Print  shoulde  haue  heard  of  him.  1616  R.  C. 
Times*  tWhistle(ify-L)  63  The  first  is  merry  drunk, .  .although 
his  braines  be  somewhat  shrunk  I'  th'  welting.  1653  R.  CAR- 
PENTER  (title).  The  Anabaptist  washt  and  washt,  and  shrunk 
in  the  washing.  1682  N.  O.  Boileau's  Lutrin  m.  28  'Tis 
York-shire  Cloath,  you  know,  that  shrinks  i1  th'  wetting  ! 
1737  BOYER  Diet.  Royal  s.v.,  A  Stuff  that  shrinks.  1879 

!    Encycl.   Brit.   IX.   292/1   Patent  flannel,  which  does  not 

I    shrink  in  washing. 

3.  To  draw  the  limbs  together,  bring  the  body 
into  a  small  compass  ;  to  cower,  huddle  together ; 
(of  the  body)  to  contract  as  with  pain  or  cold  ;  (of 
a  plant)  to  shrivel  or  curl  up  under  a  blasting  or 
withering  influence. 

c  1000  &LFRIC  Horn.  II.  436  pa  wearS  se  cyning  [viz.  Bel- 
shazzar]  to  San  swiSe  afyrht,  bajt  he  eal  scranc.  c  1300 
Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  158  Heo  cometh  by-modered  ase  a 
mor-hen,  Ant  scrynketh  for  shome.  £-1440  Promp.  Paw. 
449A  Schrynkyn,  rigeo.  1530  PALSGR.  705/2  Be  nat  a 
frayde,  1  shall  shrinke  so  lowe  that  he  shall  nat  spye  me. 
ci$7*  GASCOIGNE  Hearbes  Wks.  1869  I.  382  The  tender 
plant.. In  winter  shrinks  and  shrowdes  from  euery  blast. 
1592  BRETON  Pilgr.  Parad.  xiv,  An  vnwildy  trunke.  .With 
weight  whereof,  their  shoulders  often  shruncke  [printed 
thruncke].  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  i.  9  Till  I  shrinke  with 
cold.  1601  \V.  LEIGH  Soules  Solace  (1617)  18  At  last  shrink- 
ing downe  againe,  he  (the  sick  man]  gaue  a  sigh.  1621 
G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.\\.  (1626)  29  Distressed  Atlas  shoulders 
shrinke  with  payne.  1680  Revenge  iv.  ad.  fin.,  I'll  make  him 
shrink  with  fear,  ere  I  have  done.  1782  COWPER  Poet,  Oyster, 
$  Sens.  Plant  $$  When  I  bend,  retire,  and  shrink.  1819  SCOTT 
Ivan/we  wx\\\,  Isaac  shrunk  together,  and  was  silent.  1841 
T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (1871)  115  If. .any  point  of  its 
surface  be  rudely  touched,  the  whole  animal  does  not  imme- 
diately shrink.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  v.  444  Her  small 
goodman  Shrinks  in  his  arm-chair.  1891  KIPLING  Light  that 
failed  x\\,  Bessie  remained  in  his  arms  shrinking. 

4.  In  immaterial   sense  :    To   be  contracted  or 
reduced  in  extent ;  to  be  drawn  together  into  cer- 
tain limits. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  xi.  347  Bicause  that  thilk  lijflode 
wolde  continue!!  schrinke.  1566  GASCOIGNE  Jocasta  ir.  i, 
When  disdayne  is  shrunke  or  sette  asyde.  1601  SHAKS. 
y»f.  C.  in.  i.  150  Are  all  thy  Conquests,  Glories,  Triumphes, 
Spoiles,  Shrunke  to  this  little  Measure?  1667  DRYDEN 
Maiden  Queen  i.  if,  When,  after  all  his  Eagerness  of  two 
Minutes  before,  he  shrinks  into  a  faint  Kiss,  and  a  cold 
Compliment.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  n.  223  All  her  Plumes 
Fall  flat  and  shrink  into  a  trivial  toy.  1742  BLAIR  Grave 
728  Each  Earth-born  Joy  grows  vile,  or  disappears,  Shrunk 
to  a  Thing  of  Nought.  1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  i,  To 
make  England,  inclined  to  shrink  into  her  narrow  self,  the 
arbitress  of  Europe.  1856  KINGSLEY  Misc.  (1859)  II.  36 
How  the  poor  soul  would  shrink  back  into  nothing  before 
that  lion  eye.  1911  T,  S.  HOLMES  Chr.  Ch,  Gaul  iii.  66 
This  influence  increased  as  the  extent  of  the  imperial 
authority  in  Gaul  steadily  shrank, 
•f  b.  To  fail.  Obs.  rare. 

1608  WOTTON  in  Cat.  St.  Papers,  IreL  655  He  has  done 
well  to  bring  her  to  Rome,  in  case  all  other  means  should 
shrink. 

6.  To  move  backward,  retire,  or  retreat  into  a 
cavity,  shelter,  or  place  of  refuge ;  to  draw  oneself 
or  itself  in.  In  first  quot.  app.  *f*  to  sink  deep. 

13. .  Gctiv.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  2313  pe  scharp  sehrank  to  be  flesche 
bur?  be  schyre  grece.  1426  LYDG.  De  GuiL  Pilgr.  1837 
Lych  hornys  of  a  lytell  snayl,  Wych..for  a  lytel  strawh 
wyl  shrynke.  1513  MORE  Rich.  ///(i883)  48  Another  let 
flee  at  the  lorde  Standley,  which  shronke  at  the  stroke., 
as  shortely  as  he  shranke  yet  ran ne  the  blood  aboute  hys 
eares.  1521  FISHER  Sernt.  agst.  Luther  ii.  Wks.  (1876)  323 
The  trees  whan  they  be  wydred  and  theyr  leues  shaken 
from  them  and  all  the  moystour  shronke  in  to  the  rote. 
1570-$  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  325  This  done  our 
Lady  shranke  againe  into  her  shrine.  1606  MARSTON 
Parasit.  iv.  G  4  b,  Her  sometimes  enuious  lips,  now  shrink 
in,  and  giue  her  nose  and  her  chin  leaue  to  kisse  each  other. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  710  A  twigge.. growing 
yp  to  a  yong  tree;  which  when  they  offered  to  pluck  vp, 
it  shrunke  downe  into  the  ground.  1627  W.  HAWKINS 
Apollo  Shroving  in.  i.  37  Shrinke  in  while  I  buckle  it,  that 
you  may  bee  gaunt  and  fine  in  the  wast.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg,  Georg.  n.  682  Teach  me. .Why  flowing  Tides  prevail 
upon  the  Main,  And  in  what  dark  Recess  they  shrink  again. 
1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Mjfst.  Udolpho  i,  Till  I  shrink  into 
my  cell  again  for  terror  of  the  sound.  1826  S.  COOPER 
first  Lines  Surg.  (ed.  5)  330  The  eye  then  shrinks  into  the 
orbit.  1830  TENNYSON  Poet  s  Mind  37  It  [a  fountain]  would 
shrink  to  the  earth  if  you  came  in. 

fig.    1861  READE  Cloister  fy  H.  Ixxvii,  Jorian  from  that 
moment  shrunk  in  and  became  impenetrable  as  a  hedgehog. 

t  b.  To  fall  or  come  awayy>w«.  Obs, 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  355/2  The  side  of  a  Timber 
House  shrunk  from  its  Mortesses. 
6.  To  withdraw  from  a  place  or  position,  esp. 
in  a  secret  or  furtive  manner ;  to  turn  aside,  away, 
back,  etc.   furtively  or  nimbly ;   to  slip  or    slink 
away.    Now  rare. 

14. .  SirBeufS  (Sutherld.  MS.)  1857  Fro  be  ?ates  he  wyl  not 
shrynke,  Tyl  he  haue  both  mete  and  drynke.    1530  PALSGR. 


COWPER  Task  vi.  513  Fancy  shrinks.. at  the  thought  Of 
such  a  gulph  as  he  design'd  his  crave.  1821  SHELLEY 
Adonais  Hit,  Why  linger,  why  turn  oack,  why  shrink,  my 


Heart? 


I  }.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.  Clt.  Eng.  1.515  There  was 


515  There 

much  which  might  make  good  men  shrink  and  hesitate. 
b.  freq.  const,  from  (often  governing  a  gerund). 

1565  J.  PHILLIP  Patient  Grissell  859  No  Tarquins  knight, 
ne  Appian  now,  shall  cause  mee  shrinke  from  duetie  due. 
11578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  311/30 
To  cause  him  suerue  or  schrink  fre  ony  pairt  of  his  faitnt 
in  Christ  Jessus.  1741-2  GRAY  Agrip.  48  Then  was  the 
time  To  shrink  from  danger.  1813  Sk.  Char.  (ed.  2)  i,  I  am 
convinced  there  are  many,  who  would  shrink  from  coming 
out  in  the  manner  you  have  described.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi.  Prol.,  Who  hath  cumbered  the  world  with  his  devices, 
but  shrunken  from  the  responsibility  thereof.  1869  KKKE- 
MAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1875)  III.  115  There  was  no  sacrifice 
from  which  French  policy  so  instinctively  shrank.  1891 
E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendon  I.  285  Opinions,  which  he  never 
shrunk  from  expressing.  1912  Times  19  Oct.  7/4  The  policy 
of  exclusion  from  which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  shrunk. 
C.  const,  at. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Droome  Doomesday  Wks.  1910  II.  431 
If  tnou  perceyve  any  man  to  shrynke  at  death  when  it 
commeth.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieut,  i.  i,  I  have  seen 
him  do  such  things,  belief  would  shrink  at.  173*  POPE 
£ss.  Man  n.  229  What  happier  natures  shrink  at  with 
affright.  1780  Mirror  No.  71  That  delicacy  which  made 
him.  .shrink  at  the  idea  of  asking  a  pecuniary  favour.  1831 
SCOTT  Cast.  Dan?,  xiv,  The  abbot  would  not  shrink  at  in- 
flicting  upon  me  the  death  due  to  an  apostate  nun.  1839 
HOOD  John  Day  xiv.  At  last  he  made  a  vow  To  break  his 
being's  link  ;  For  he  was  so  reduced  in  size  At  nothing  he 
could  shrink. 
d.  const,  inf. 

1544  BETH  AM  Precepts  War  it.  Ixxiii.  L  viij  b,  For  the 
encrease  of    his   renowme,   they    wyll    not    shrynke  :    lo 


SHRINK. 

705/2  He  craked  afore  we  came  hyther  that  he  wolde  do 
marvaylles,  but  nowe  he  is  shronke  asyde  no  man  can  tell 
whythcr.  158*  A".  T.  (Rhem.)  John  v.  13  lesvs  shronke 
aside  from  the  multitude.  1587  UNDERDOWNE  tr.  Heliodorus 
(1895)  202  When  shee  had  thus  done,  shee  woulde  have 
shrunke  away.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  1038  The  Hun- 
garians were  almost  all  shrunk  home.  1605  CHAPMAN  Alt 
Fooies  i.  i,  Cost.  Who  was  that  Shrunke  at  my  entry  here  ? 
..Ryn.  He  shrunke  not,  sir,  his  busines  call'd  him  hence. 
1660  K.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  255  They  took  it,  and 
shrunk  away  so  in  the  throng,  I  could  never  hear  more  of  it. 
i8ag  SCOTT  Betrothed  ii,  He  shrunk  from  the  hall  to  the 
seclusion  of  his  own  convent.  1837  CARLVLS  Fr.  Rev.  I. 
vn.  v,  Mayor  Bailly.  .gladly  shrinks  within  doors.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xlvii,  After  she  had  borne  a  couple 
of  sons,  [she]  shrank  away  into  a  life  of  devout  seclusion. 

t  b.   To  shrink  out  of  the  collar  :   to  back  out, 
esp.  of  an  enterprise.  Obs. 

1636  BRATHWAIT  Rom.  Emp.  383  Some  powerfull  Pro- 
testant commanders,  .who  shrunk  out  of  the  coller  of 
obedience.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  7  May,  Sir  W.  Pen,  like  a 
false  rogue,  shrinking  out  of  the  collar,., so  that  the  whole 
odium  must  fall  on  me. 

t  O.  Naitt.  Of  the  wind  :  ?  To  blow  fitfully  or 
in  gusts.  Obs. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Sea.  Gram.  ix.  39  The  wind  shrinkes, 
that  iS|  when  you  must  take  in  the  Spretsaile,  and  get  the 
tacks  aboord.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  10  The 
Winds  shrank  upon  us  from  off  the  Coast  of  Ginea.  1706 
E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  21  When  the  Gale  of 
Good  Fortune  shrinks  he  alters  his  course.  1712  E.  COOKE 
l^oy.  S.  Sea  36  The  Wind  shrinking,  and  blowing  off  the 
Island  in  Squals. 

7.  To   draw  back  or  give  way  so  as  to   avoid 
physical   contact  or   conflict;    to  recoil    through 
physical  weakness   or   lack   of  courage   or   with 
abhorren  ce  from. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  x.  viii.  115  Pallas,  nocht  schrynkand 
for  the  mortale  dynt.    a  1548   HALL  Ckron.,   Hen.   YIII    \ 
(1550)  160  Notwithstandyng  that  the  Romaynes  shot  great    .' 
ordinaunces, . ,  yet  the  I  mperiall  persones  neuer  shranke,  but 
manly  entered  the  Bulwarke.     1656  Burtotis  Diary  (1828)     : 
I.  265  He  put  out  his  tongue  very  willingly,  but  shrinked 
a  little  when  the  iron  came  upon  his  forehead.     1670  MIL-    , 
TON  Hist.  Eng.  v.  237  It  is  shamefull  for  a  King  to  boast  at    : 
Table,  and  shrink  in  fight.     1770  GOLDSM.    Des.    VilL  49    [ 
Shrinking   from   the   spoiler's   hand,    Far,   far   away,   thy 
children  leave  the  land.     1794  MARY  WOLLSTONECR.  F»7t»    I 
Fr.  Rev.  I.  133  Is  it  then  surprising,  that  a  very  desirable    I 
woman,  with  a  sanguine  constitution,  should  shrink  abhor-    ' 
rent  from  his  embraces?     1809  W.    IRVING   Knickerb.  vr. 
viii,  Wherever  he  went,  the  enemy  shrank  before  him.    1821 
SCOTT  Keniliu.  iv,  She  shrunk  back  from  his  grasp.     1862 
CALVERLEY  Verses  <$•   Transl.  (1894)  64  Streets,  which  foot 
of  traveller  shrinks  from,  As  on  hot  platen  shrinks  the  bear. 
1892  GARDINER  S  indent"1  s  Hist.  Eng.  14  The  soldiers  were 
terrified  and  shrunk  back. 

f  b.  To  give  way  ;  to  collapse.    Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  xii.  10  He.  .nicely  trode,  as  thornes 
lay  in  his  way,  Or  that  the  More  to  shrinke  he  did  auyse  ; 
And  on  a  broken  reed  he  still  did  stay  His  feeble  steps, 
which  shrunke,  when  hard  theron  he  lay.  1607  SHAKS. 
Cor.  v.  iv.  20  The  ground  shrinkes  before  his  Treading. 
c  1610  Women  Saints  194  Reason  being  conquered  by  the 
excesse  of  sorrowe  shruncke.  1616  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  I.  128  Our  new  walL.shronk  soe  it  was  this  day., 
puld  downe. 

8.  To  refuse  or  hesitate  to  act  in  the  face  of  any- 
thing irksome,  grievous,  horrible,  or  distasteful ; 
to  recoil  mentally  or  morally. 

c  1470  Col.  9f  Gaw.  1077  The  sege  that  schrenkis  for  na 
schame,  the  schent  might  hym  schend.  1500-20  DUSBAR 
Poems  xxvii.  29  The  tel^ouris  hairt  a  littill  schrenkit.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ps.  cxii.  8  His  herte  is  stablished,  he  wil  not 
.shrencke.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Grief  of  Joy  Ded.,  I  will  then 
shrinke  for  no  paynes  untill  I  have . .  touched  all  the  common 
places  of  mans  perylous  pleasures.  1x1628  PRESTON  New 
Covt.  (1634)  300  A  man  perhaps  will  beare  many  things  for 
Religion,  but  if  it  come  to  death,  there  he  shnnkes.  1784 
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bestowe  and  spende  theyr  lyfe.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  i  Cor.  43  Nor  shrynke  ye  to  take  paynes. 
1602  HEYWOOD  Worn.  Killed  w.  Kindn.  v.  i,  He  would  not 
shrinke  to  spend  a  thousand  pound,  To  giue  the  Mount* 
fords  name  so  deepe  a  wound.  1869  F.  \V.  NEWMAN  Misc. 
107  Novelists  do  not  shrink  to  tell  the  form  of  a  hero  or 
heroine's  features.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  23  Would 
I  shrink  to  learn  my  life-time's  limit — days,  weeks,  months 
or  years? 

T"  9.  To  be  a  deserter  or  rebel ;  to  fall  away 
from  duty  or  allegiance,  or  from  a  person.  Obs, 

I553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  62  Your  Sister  would  not 
dooe  her  duetie,  but  shranke  awaie.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slei- 
Jane's  Comm.  123  They  can  "not  forsake  nor  shrynke  from 
the  true  doctrine.  Ibid.  276  b,  Whan  he  was  gone,  the 
fellowes  of  that  conspiracie,  shranke  away  immediaily. 
IS77  HANMER  Anc,  Eccl.  Hist.  118  Such  as  shrinked  were 
to  be  vpholden  and  cured.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  iii. 
222  He  play  the  Ease-dropper,  To  heare  if  any  mcanc  to 
shrinke  from  me. 

II.  Transitive  (mainly  causative)  senses. 

1O.  To  cause  to  contract  or  be  reduced  in  size, 
volume,  or  extent ;  to  cause  to  contract  by  mois- 
ture, heat, or  cold;  to  cause  (a  limb, sinew,  plant) 
to  wither  or  (the  skin)  to  wrinkle.  Also  with  up. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  cxxxv.  (1495)  538  An 
herbe  namyd  Apium  risus  :  that  drawe  and  shrynke  jaw-  s 
of  men.  a  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  62  Kllez 
walld  bai  schrenk  (>e  stomake.  a  1530  J.  HEYWOOIJ  ll'ether 
978  (Brandl),  I  loue  no  launders  that  shrynke  my  gere  in 
wettynge.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  F/,  in.  ii.  156  To  shrinke 
mine  Arme  vp  iike  a  witber'd  Shrub.  1611  UEAUM.  it  I*'L. 
Knt,  Burning  Pestle  in.  12  Let  them.. Start  at  a  shadow, 
and  shrink  up  their  blond.  1637  MILTON  Lytidas  133 
Return  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past,  That  shrunk  thy 
streams.  1646  CRASH  AW  Sospetto  (fH  erode  xxji,  That  the 
Great  Angell-blinding  light  should  shrinke  His  blaze,  to 
shine  in  apoore  Shepherds  eye.  1679  MOXON  Mt\h.  A'.tvn. 
ix.  155  If  the  Rain  wet  them,  instead  of  shrinking  them,  it 
will  swell  them.  1680  C.  NESSE  CA.  Hist.  172  God  shrank 
his  sinews,  and  makes  him  stand  like  an  antick  statue. 
1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  it.  132  Alum  styptics  with  con- 
tracting pow'r  Shrink  hi-,  thin  essence  like  a  rivel'd  flow'r. 
1832  TENXYSOM  Mariana  in  South  v,  The  steady  glare 
Shrank  one  sick  olive  sere  and  small.  1866  REDGRAVE  Cent. 
Painters  II.  602  The  moisture  of  the  paste  shrinks  the  spot 
of  canvas  to  which  it  is  applied.  1875  F.  T.  HUCKLAND 
Log-bk.  57  A  human  head  which  has  by  some  process  or 
other  been  shrunk  to  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange. 

b.  spec.  To  treat  (a  textile  material)  with  water 
so  that  it  may  not  shrink  after  it  is  made  up. 

1856  [see  SHRINKING  rbl.  sfr.i  b].  1883  'Svi.viA*  Lady's 
Guide  Dressmaking  122  Braid  is  the  best  trimming  for., 
frocks.  It  should  always  be  'shrunk  '  before  being  put  on  the 
dress. 

C.  Meek.  To  cause  (a  piece,  e.  g.  the  tire  of  a 
wheel,  the  jacket  of  a  cannon)  to  be  fixed  tightly 
on  (to~)  another  (which  it  is  intended  to  fit)  by 
heating  it,  slipping  it  into  place  when  sufficiently 
expanded,  and  then  rapidly  cooling  it.  Also  with 
on  (adv.)  and  occas.  absol. 

1839  Civil  Ettgin.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  449/1  To  make  the 
wheel  in  the  usual  way  and  then  shrink  the  railway  tire.. 
upon  it.  1861  RTSSKU.  in  Times  26  Oct.,  A  simple,  .piece 
of  artillery,  with  a  thick  Iron  band  shrunk  on  over  the 
breach.  1889  Pall  Malt  Gaz,  25  June  2/1  Krupp  began 
with  solid  guns  and  found  himself  obliged  to  come  to  the 
English  system  of  building  up  guns  by  the  shrinking  on  of 
hoops.  At  the  present  time  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Russia  shrink  as  we  do. 

d.  transf.  To  reduce  in  number,  rare. 
1832  GOODRIDGE  I'oy.  S.  Stasis  We  endeavoured  to  shrink 
them  [sc.  mice]  by  destroying  immense  quantities. 

11.  To  draw  (the  body,  the  limbs,  oneself)  into 
a  smaller  compass. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Roeth.  i.  pr.  i.  d863)  5  Sche  constreynede 
and  schronk  hir  seluen  lyche  to  be  comune  mesure  of  mtn. 
1606  SYLVESTER  />u  tiartas  \\.  iv.  Tropheis  1081  Her  Ala- 
bastrine well-shapt  Limbs  shee  shrinks.  1649  DAVENAST 
Love  -T  Hon.  ii.  ii,  The  chaste  Indian  plant,  That  shrinks 
and  curies  his  bashfull  leaves  at  the  Approach  of  man.  1705 
COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Sufy.  i.  (1709)  100  A  modest  Man,  if  \\<- 
was  somewhat  Taller  than  his  iNeighbours,  would  chuse  to 
shrink  himself  into  the  Dimensions  of  the  Company.  1711 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  303  F  13  The  Multitude  and  Rabble  of 
Spirits  immediately  shrunk  themselves  into  a  small  Compass. 
1875  MORRIS  ALneid  xn.  861  Her  body  huge  she  shrank. 

12.  In  immaterial  sense:  To  reduce  to  smaller 
limits  or  compass. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  ir.  vii.  16  *Tis  the  sawcie  seruant, 
that  causes  the  Lord  to  shrinke  his  descending  fauours.  1645 
MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks.  1851  IV.  176  That  were  a  phrase  to 
shrink  the  gloriousomnipresence  ofGod  speaking,  into  a  kind 
of  circumscriptive  absence.  1812  GARY  Dante,  f>Hrg-  Ix-  44 
Thy  strength  Shrink  not,  but  rise  dilated.  1837  CARLVLK 
Fr.  Rev.  VIM.  ii,  Logical  cobwebbery  shrinks  itself  together. 
1891  I.  MAKTINEAU  Ess.  ff  Addr.  IV.  Pref.,  If  to  the 
dwarfed  and  altered  thought  I  had  tried  to  shrink  the  grand 
old  language. 

1 13.  To  cause  to  withdraw  or  disappear ;  to 
draw  in  (the  horns,  the  claws) ;  also  with  back, ;//. 
Hence  in  allusive  phr.  signifying  withdrawal  from 
a  position  of  prominence,  from  an  undertaking,  etc. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  300  And  Jxnigh  he  erst  hadde 
poured  vp  and  doun,  He  was  bo  glad  his  homes  yn  lo 
shrynke.  1412-20  LYUC.  Chron.  Troy  \.  2109  Cometh  Schame 
anoon..And  causeth  Loue  hornys  for  to  schrynke.  1594 
KYD  Cornelia  \\\.  i.  The  cheerefull  Cock.  .Doth  sing  to  see 
how  Cynthia  shrinks  her  home.  1596  Edtv.  ///,  i.  i.  138, 
I  will  make  you  shrinke  your  snailie  homes  !  1608  1). 
T[UVILI.]  Ess.  PoL  f(  Mor.  57  b,  The  Lyon  is  a  Lyon,  though 
he  shrink  vp  his  clawes.  1629  MILTON  Hymn  Nativ.  xxii, 
The  Libyc  Mammon  shrink*  his  horn.  1642  D.  ROGERS 
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Naaman  24  My  wretched,  .soule  may  provoke  tliec  to 
shrinke  in  thy  graces.  1642-4  VICARS  God  in  Mount  76  The 
rest  (who  more  wisely  shrunk-in  their  heads,  and  recanted 
their  former  oversight).  1681  DRYDEN  Span.  Friar  in.  ii, 
The  Devil  ..puts  out  his  Horns  to  doe  a  mischief,  and  then 
shrinks  'em  back  for  safety,  like  a  Snail  into  her  shell.  1713 
YOUNG  Last  Day  n.  301  To  make  the  Sun  shrink  in  his  beam. 

14.  To  draw  (\.\\e  head,  the  hand,  etc.)  aside, 
backt  or  away  in  a  furtive,  ashamed,  or  retiring 
manner.  Now  rare. 

£1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  man  x.  257  Whan  bayan! 
sawe  Mawgis,  he  began  to  shrynke  his  eeres  [orig.  ctreindre 
les  oreilles\.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Flowers  Wks.  1907  I.  65  To 
sittc  a  side  and  shrinke  His  harbramd  head  with  out  dame 
dainties  dore.  1581  I'EMIK  tr.  Gitazzos  Civ.  CV«r-.  in. 
(1586)  i66b,  He  bad  shrunke  his  head  out  of  the  colter  of 
those  insupportable  paines.  1613-16  W.  BROU'NK  />ri;.  I'.i^, 
n.  lii.  ad  hn.,  The  Riuer .  .Shrunke  his  graue  head,  \>-  -nr^ili 
his  siluer  waues.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xx.  455  Thus 
snatcht  he.  .a  Neats  foot,  And  threw  it  at  Vlys.ses  :  who,  his 
head  Shrunke  quietly  aside,  c  1620  FLKTCHHR,  ch . 
Progr.  i.  i,  We  made  them  >hun  us,  And  .shrink  then  ru-^c  I 
heads.  1880  MEREDIIH  1'ia^i-.  <.'-.>  w.  (iSSi)  64  She  .shrank 
her  hand  lack. 

•f  b.    To  shrink  in  the  neck  :  to  flinch,  recoil. 

1581  PETTIE  tr.  Gua  :.-.-•' s  Cir.  Ctmv.  ill.  (1536)  124  One  of 
them  asked  him  what  she  was  :  who  poore  man  >hrinkii^  iri 
his  neck,  said  he  knew  her  not.  1705  COLLIER  I-'.ss.  M<»\ 
Sultj.  in.  13  When  did  they  refuse  to  lay  their  Threat  l.iii, 
or  shrink  in  their  Neck  at  the  dispatching  blow  '.' 

fc.  =  SHULM;  v.  To  shrink  up  ^occas.  iif  one's 
shoulders  \  to  shruj;  one's  shoulders  ;  fig.  (with  at} 
to  regard  with  displeasure,  aversion,  or  indifference. 

1605  WOTTON  in  Life  -y  Lett.  (1907)  I.  336  They  hhrink  up 
the  shoulder,  as  if  it  were  a  greater  matter  than  we  are  awaiu 
of.  ci645HowF.LL  Lett.  (17541  115  Among  others  that  .shrink 
in  the  Shoulder^  at  it.  1676  I' a.  kct  Ati~\  Men  Shaj:t><  ".  -'•  1 1 
ye  talk  of  State-Commodities,  they  shrink  the  >hou!Jer,  ami 
say  nothing.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  i  Globe  54;  He  .shrunk 
up  his  Shoulders  at  it.  1720 — C  apt.  Singleton  tv.  (1840;  (n 
They  shrunk  up  their  shoulders,  as  Frenchmen  do. 

f  15.   To  shun,  avoid.    Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis\\\\.  Prol.  6r  Theschipman  schrenk  is 
the  schour,  and  settis  to  schore.  1582  SrANVHl'KSi  .-Hncn. 
II.  34  In  this  last  byckring  I  shrunck  no  danger  or  ha/ard. 
1609  HOLLAND  Am»i.  Marcell.  39^  Gratianus.  .as  yet  but  a 
stripling,  .shrunke  not  five  souldiors.  1688  HOI.MI-:  Art>::->:t>y 
in.  xvii.  (Roxb. )  n8/j  A  man  resolued  to  abide  the  utinu.st 
hazard  of  Ilattle,  and  not  to  shrink  his  aduersary. 
f  b.  To  shrink  collar:  =  6  b.  Ol>s.  rare. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  {1505)007  He  began ..  to  rowse 
himselfe,  and  to  lift  vp  his  head;  but  he  shrunke  choller 
againe  soone  after. 

f  16.   To  quit.    Ohs.  rare. 

1594  LVLY  bint  her  Koml-i,  iv.  ii,  Thou  knowest  wee  are 
towne  borne  children,  and  wil  nut  shrinke  the  citie. 

17.  Comb,  shrink-riug,  a  ring  of  metal  that  is 
shrunk  on;  a  ring  in  a  structure  that  bears  the 
strain  of  expansion  and  shrinkage. 

1902-3  Jrnl.  Inst.  Electr.  Engin.  XXXII.  419  Well-made 
shrink-ring  jointed  cast-steel  flywheels.  Ibia.  410  To  cast 
the  boss  in  sections  and  have  two  very  heavy  shrink  iini;s 
round  the  boss. 

Sliri' likable,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable 
of  being  shrunk,  liable  to  shrink. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Shrinkage  (JVrrjked^).  ff.  SHRINK  r.  +-A-;K.] 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  shrinking  ;  reduction  in  the 
size  or  volume  of  a  substance  or  material  due  to 
contraction  such  as  is  caused  by  heat,  cold,  or  wet. 

1800  COLQUHOUM  Connn.  Thames  ii.  76  Deficiencies  of 
goods  far  beyond  what  can  arise  from  natural  waste  or 
shrinkage.  1851  Nicholson's  Encycl.  Archit.  I.  74  All 
timber  is  liable  to  shrinkage  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
moisture  which  is  always  present.  1853  LVKI.I,  Princ. 
Geolt\\.  xiv.  (ed.  9)  I.  327  The  mud.  .solidities,  and  becomes 
traversed  by  cracks,  caused  by  shrinkage.  1884  Content/*. 
Rev.  July  62  The  shrinkage  of  the  lakes  has  permitted 
systematic  excavations  to  be  made  In  their  former  beds.  1889 
RIDER  HAGGARD  Cleopatra  Introd.,  Notwithstanding,  .the 
shrinkage  of  the  flesh,  I  think  the  face  was  one  of  the  most 
imposing  and  beautiful  that  I  ever  saw. 

2.  The  amount  of  such  contraction  or  loss  in 
bulk,  volume,  or  measurement. 

1861  Catal.  Internat.  Exhih.  1 1.  x.  27  Various  specimens 
of  clays.,  made  up  into  squares  to  show  their  relative  shrink. 
ages.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mfch.  2169/1  Brass  contracts 
rather  more  [than  cast  ironj,  *,\i  inch  shrinkage  to  the  foot 
being  allowed.  1884  Set.  Amer.  Suppl.  XVIII.  7197  AH 
substances  that  tend  to  decrease  the  refractory  character  of 
the  basic  brick  increase  their  shrinkage. 

b.  Gun-making.  In  shrinking  on  hoops  or  tubes, 
the  difference  between  the  inner  diameter  of  the 
outer  cylinder  and  the  outer  diameter  of  the  inner 
cylinder. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1894  Times  31  Aug.  6/1  The  compli- 
cated calculations  connected  with  the  '  shrinkage '  and 
tensions  of  the  various  parts  of  built-up  guns. 

3.  Of  immaterial  things :  Diminution  or  reduc- 
tion in  quantity,  amount,  or  size ;  depreciation  or 
decrease  in  value ;  the  amount  of  such  diminution. 

1879  H.  JAMES  jun.  Ha-.vthome  129  The  shrinkage  and 
extinction  of  a  family.  1879  Standard  21  May  2/1  The 
failure  is  attributed  to  bad  debts  shrinkage  in  the  value  of 
goods,  and  the  withdrawal  of  capital.  1880  JHIKRIES 
Hodge  II.  266  There  has  been  proceeding  a  general  shrink* 
age,  as  it  were,  of  speculative  investment.  1891  Times 
9  Oct.  9/6  The  total  shrinkage  was  j£  40,000. 

4.  attrib. :    shrinkage- crack    GeoL,    a    crack 
formed  on  the  surface  of  a  bed  of  rock  and  due  to 
shrinkage   caused   by  exposure  to   sun  and   air ; 
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shrinkage  fit,  a  fit  made  by  shrinking  one  cylin- 
drical piece  on  to  another ;  shrinkage  rule  = 
contraction  rule  (see  CONTRACTION  9). 

1867  MURCHISON  Silurift  xviii.  437  In  the  Gaspe  sand- 
stones casts  of  shrinkage-cracks  are  very  common.  1872 
Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  XXIX.  59  These  nodules.. are  highly 
mineralized  ;  for  they  exhibit  wide  shrinkage -cracks. 

Shrinker  (jVi-nkai).  [f.  SHRINK  v.  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  shrinks  or  recoils  from  the  truth,  from 
duty,  danger,  or  the  like;  in  the  i6th  cent,  one 
who  shrinks  from  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  or  its 
obligations.  (Cf.  SHRINKING  ///.  a.  2  a.) 

1554  KNOX  Godly  Let.  Cviij,  Too  fearfull  shrinkers  from 
the  truthe,  for  feare  of  worldly  treble.  1563-83  FOXEA.  <$•  M. 
2103/2  Richard  Dentpn,  a  shrinker  from  the  Gospell.  1564 
Brief  Exam.  ******  ij(  You  shal  not  neede  to  terme  your 
betters.. to  be  enemies  or  shrinkers.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS 
Sertn.  xiv.  239  Another  is  a  shrinker,  another  halfea  papist. 
1611  COTGR.,  Tergiversateur,  a  flincher,  shrinker,  starter. 
^1635  Roxb.  Bail.  (1887)  VI.  433  We  are  no  cowardly 
shrinkers,  but  English-men  true  bred.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills 
V.  62  A  good  Ale  drinker  ;  He  never  was  a  Shrinker. 

Shrinking,  vbL  sb.    [f.  SHRINK  v.  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  Contraction  and  reduction  in  size  or  volume 
through  the  action  of  heat,  cold,  or  moisture  ;  the 
drawing  up  or  withering  (of  sinews,  etc.). 

1398  TREVISA  Earth,  de  P.  R.  v.  xii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  By 
reuelynge  and  scherenkynge.  .of  be  synew  of  felynge.  Ibid. 
xvni.  xxxix.  (1495)  801  Shryngynge  of  synewes.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  449/1  Schrynkynge,  rigiditas.  1670  BOYLE 
in  Phil.  Trans.  V.  2046  The  Bladder,  whose  regular 
Intumescencies  and  shrmkings  sufficiently  manifested,  that 
the  vessel.. did  not  leak.  1671  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  i. 
xxxiil.  231  That  shrinkmg-up  of  all  my  sinnews.  1679  ALSOP 
Melius  Ing.  Introd.  22  We  must  allow  for  shrinking  in  the 
Silk-grograin  Phrase  of  Rhetoricians.  1707  MORTIMER 
Hush,  no  Except  what  it  [corn]  loseth  in  the  first  Year's 
shrinking,  and  loss  of  Weight.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Sci.  <$  Art  II.  324  The  regular  shrinking  of  clay  by  heat. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  {ed.  4)  I.  635  Coldness  and  shrink- 
ing of  the  extremities.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \\.  viii.  264 
Successive  shrinkings[of  a  glacier].,  have  occurred  at  inter- 
vals of  centuries. 

b.  (See  SHRINK  v.  10  b.) 

1856  Miss  WARNER  Hills  Shatemnc  xii,  They  [socks] 
wouldn't  want  shrinking. 

2.  Physical,  mental,  or  moral  recoiling  from  a 
burden,  danger,  etc. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.Fr.  Tong^Affaissement.  .ashrink- 
ing  vnder  a  great  burthen.  1611  COTGR.,  Tergiversation^.. 
a  flinching,  .or shrinking  backe.  1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies 
(1665)  234  A  kind  of  prodigious  shrinking  of  the  Eye  of 
Heaven  from  the  view  of  so  black  a  wickedness.  1783  COWPER 
Poet.  etc.  66  His  censure  reach'd  them  as  he  dealt  it,  And 
each  by  shrinking  show'd  he  felt  it.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  Ixv,  [She]  never  mentioned  her  name  but  with 
a  shrinking  and  terror,  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  $  Schm. 
(1858)  509  Not  without  some  craven  shrmkings.  1882  J.  H. 
BLUNT  Re/.  Ck.  Eng.  II.  137  There  was  no  shrinking  here 
from  a  full  declaration  of  the  Royal  Supremacy. 

attrib,  1891  FARRAR  Darkn.  #  Dawn  xxvii,  One  shrink- 
ing  motion,  one  stifled  scream. 

f3.  Shrugging  (of  the  shoulders).  Obs. 

1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  293  The  shrinking  up  of  the 
shoulders.. is  a  gesture  belonging  to  a  base,  servile,  and 
craftie  knave. 

4.  Estrangement.     (Cf.  next  2  a.) 

1842  MANNING  Serm.  i.  (1848)  13  The  sins  of  the  heathen 
world,  .began  in  a  shrinking  of  the  heart  from  God. 

Shri-nking,  ///.  a.    [-ING  2.] 

1.  That  shrinks,  contracts,  is  reduced  in  size  or 
volume,  or  is  withered  or  shrivelled.  Alsoj^. 

?<zi4OO  Morte  Arth.  1857  Schalkes  they  schotte  thrughe 
schrenkande  maylez.  1583  Burgh  Rec.  Edin,  (1882)  IV.  277 
Yorkschyre  clayth,  cairsayes,  and  all  sort  of  schrynking 
clayth.  1631  ANCHORAN  Comenius*  Gate  Tongues  31  Pandits 
Asellits.  .The  shrinking  or  crooked  little  asse.  1805  GARY 
Dante,  Inf.  xxv.  57  Thus  up  the  shrinking  paper,  ere  it 
burns,  A  brown  tint  glides.  1883  Daily  News  3  Oct.  2/5 
Reports  of  shrinking  prices  m  China. 

2.  f  a.  Rebelling  (against  God) ;  backsliding. 
1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  xxx.  i  Wo  be  to  those  shrenkinge 

children,  .which  seke  councel,  but  not  at  me.  1535  —  Jer. 
ix.  2  They  be  all  aduoutrers  and  a  shrenckinge  sorte.  Ibid. 
xxxi.  22  How  longe  wilt  thou  go  astraie,  o  thou  shrenkinge 
[1560  Geneva  rebellious]  doughter?  1564  Brief  Exam. 
**  iiij  b,  The  shrinking  &  refusing  Ministers  of  London. 
tI56s  J-  HALL  Crt.  Vert  tie  63  Adulterers  because  they  be 
And  eke  a  shrynkyng  sorte.] 

b.  Recoiling  physically,  mentally,  or  morally 
from  what  is  difficult  or  distasteful ;  retiring. 

1742  C.  WESLEY  Hymn, '  Come,  O  thou  Traveller  unknown ', 
What  though  my  shrinking  flesh  complain.  1810  SOUTHEY 
Kehama  xiv.  xiv,  The  flames,  which . .  seem'd  to  dart  Their 
hungry  tongues  toward  their  shrinking  prey.  1848  THACKE- 
RAY Van.  Fair  Ixvi,  She.  .made  a  shrinking,  but  amicable, 
salutation  to  Major  Dobbin.  1875  MANNING  Miss.  Holy 
Ghost  x.  263  If  the  will  be  soft,  shrinking,  inconstant,  and 
cowardly.  1891  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Cong,  xxx,  Her 
mother's  shrinking  distaste  from  any  such  hectic  themes  as 
this. 

t  o.  Shrinking  shrub  :  the  sensitive  plant. 

1640  PARKINSON  TJieat,  Bot.  1618,  Stirpanimans  seu  Frutex 
impatienS)  The  shrinking  sbrubbe.  1659  R.  LOVELL //cr&z/ 
524  Shrinking  shrub,  Herba  iwpatiens. 

*f  3.  Shivering,  shuddering.  Obs. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cyinb.  iv.  iv.  30  The  shrinking  Slaues  of 
Winter. 

Hence  Sliri'nkingly  adv.t  in  a  shrinking  manner, 
with  a  shrinking  look,  in  a  manner  expressive  of 
unwillingness,  dislike,  shyness,  etc.  ;  Sliri-nking- 
ness  (rare). 
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1817  MOORE  Latin  Rookh,  Veiled  Prophet  n.  235  Her  left 
hand,  as  shrinkingly  she  stood,  Held  a  small  lute.  1835 
J.  P.  KENNEDY  Horseshoe  Robinson  liii.  (1800)  549  That 
feminine  reserve  and  shrinkingness  which  we  are  wont  to 
praise.  1851  G.  W.  CURTIS  Nile  Notes  xxxv.  176  There 
was  no  light . .  except  what  curious  daylight  stole  shrinkingly 
in  at  the  low  door.  1858  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  47  When 
I  peep  shrinkingly  from  my  study-windows.  1884  Liverpool 
Merc.  18  Feb.  5/2  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
appeal  shrinkingly  and  indirectly  for  the  reversion  of  the 
trust. 

t  Shrrnkling,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  In  6  -eling. 
[Cf.  Svi.s&rynkla  to  wrinkle,  shrivel.]  Contraction 
or  drawing  together  (of  the  body). 

1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankyude  94  Yf  she  be . .  taken  among 
in  the  laboryng  with  conuulsyon  or  shrinkeling  together. 

t  Strip,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  3-4  sehrippe,  4 
shrippe,  5  s(e)hryppe ;  sherpe,  shyrpe. 
[Parallel  form  to  SCRIP  sl>.1 ;  but  the  existence  of  the 
two  forms  is  difficult  to  account  for.  Cf.,  however, 
Merovingian  L.  schirpa,  scirpa,  anAschrippa,  beside 
scrippum,  OF.  escrierpe,  eschirpe."\  —  SCRIP  sb.l 

c  1290  S.  Eng,  Leg.  41/259  A  coppe  of  seluer  stilleliche  bis 
lubere  Man  gan  bringue  And  dude  in  heore  schrippe 
softeliche.  1362  LANGU  P.  PI.  A.  vi.  26  Sauh  1  neuer 
Palmere  with  pyk  ne  with  schrippe  [v.r.  scrip]  Such  a  seint 
seche  bote  now  in  bis  place,  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  2123 
(Fairf.),  Pilgrimes  With  shrippes  bret  ful  of  lesenges.  a  1400 
Octouian  1357  Pyk  and  palm,  schryppe  and  slaueyn  He 
dyghte  hym  as  palmer,  queynt  of  gyn.  1426  LYDG.  De 
Gitil.  Pilgr.  6220  Towchyng  shyrpe  &  bordoun.  1568 
TURNER  Herbal  in.  14  A  shepehardes  pouch  or  shrippe. 

Shrip  (Jrip),^.  Now  <//«/.  Also  shirp.  [App. 
f.  root  *skrep- :  see  SCKEPE,  SCKAPE,  SHKAPE  vis. 
Cf.  OE.  (ge)sceorpan  str.  vb.,  to  shave,  shred 
(whence  perh.  the  form  shirp) ;  also  G.  schripfen, 
schrepfen,  schrupfen,  dial,  to  cut  off  the  tips  of  a 
growing  plant.]  trans.  To  shave,  shred  ;  to  clip, 
lop,  prune,  trim. 

1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Man.  K  5  b,  Put  a  brimstone-match  in 
the  one  end  beeing  slit,  and  the  other  end  beeing  shript  sticke 
into  the  side  of  the  hoale.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  20  Being 
suffered  to  dry  in  the  Sun  upon  the  Branches,  and  the  spray 
shrip'd  off  about  the  decrease  in  August.  Ibid.  103  Brush- 
wood which  is  shripped  off  from  the  branches  of  Copse- 
wood,  [bid.  (1776)  155  Such  as  they  reserve  for  spears  in 
Spain,  they  keep  shriped  up  close  to  the  stem.  1881  Isle  of 
Weight  Gloss.,  Sllrip,  to  clip  a  hedge,  or  cut  hair  close.  1893 
IVilts.  Gloss.,  Shirp,  or  Shrip,  (i)  'to  shirp  off ',  to  shred  or 
cut  off  a  little  of  anything  ;  (2)  '  to  shrip  up  ',  to  shroud  up 
the  lower  boughs  of  roadside  trees,  to  cut  off  the  side  twigs 
of  a  hedge  or  bush. 

Hence  Shripping  vbl.  sb. 

1634  WITHER  Embl.  iv.  ix,  I  have  scene  such  twiggs,  afford 
them  shade,  By  whom  they  were  the  meanest  shrippings 
made,  Of  all  the  Wood.  1910  Spectator  16  Apr.  619/1  His 
\sc.  a  hedger's]  work  in  some  shires  is  known  as  '  shripping  '. 

f  Shritch,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  5  shryche, 
schryohe,  6  shrieh(e,  7  sehriche.  0.  7  shreech, 
shreitoh.  [f.  SHKITCH  v. ;  cf.  ScKiicH,ScKEECHifa.] 

1.  A  screech,  shriek. 

a.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvm.  xii.  745  Sir  Lauayn.. 
gaf  a  grete  shryche  and  a  merueillous  gryfely  grone.  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia.  (1622)  383  Giuing  a  pitifull  but  sweet 
shrich.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleinan's  Guzwart  d'Alf.  I.  145 
Letting  the  light  fall  put  of  her  hand  for  feare,  shee  gaue 
withall  a  great  schriche.  1650  HOWELL  Giraffi's  Rev. 
Naples  I.  30  With  bowlings  and  unusuall  schriches. 

0.  1596   SPENSER   f.   O.    VI.    iv.    18  Whose   eares  those 
shrieches  shrill. .did  thrill.     1650  S.  SHEPPARD  Candida  21 
With  a  loud  shreitch  she  leaped  out  of  the  bed      1652-62 
HEVLIK  Caswoifr.  in. (1673)  io4/2With  their  fearful  shreeches 
affrighting  Passengers. 

2.  =  SHKITCH-OWL. 

<ri475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  763/3  Hie  strijc,  a 
schryche. 

Slll'itcll, '.  Obs.  OT  dial.  Forms:  sschirche, 
4  schriolie,  schryche,  6  shryche,  shri(t)oh,  6,  9 
sohrioh.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  4  aohirjt-e,  shirt, 
4-5  s(c)hri:jt-e,  s(o)hright-e,  s(c)hriht-e,  -y-, 
sright-e;  4  sohriohid,  5  shryohed.  [Parallel 
form  to  SCMTCH  z/.] 

1.  inlr.  To  shriek,  screech. 

a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  223  pu  schirchest  &  JoIIest  to  )>me 
fere.  13. .  Jf.  Alis.  5738  By  Porus  conseil  hogges  hy  took, 
And  beten  hem  so  they  shrightte.  £1330  Arth.  fy  Merl. 
4739  Pe  f°lk  schirsten  [read  schir3ten]  so  hei;e  &  loude  f>at 
it  schilled  in  to  be  cloude.  Hid.  6403  pe  paiens  schirt  &  made 
dol.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  320  The  owle . .  Hath  after 
me  shright  [ti.rr.  schriht,  sright,  shryght]  alle  bis  nyghtes 
two.  c  1386  —  Nun  Pr.  T.  580  (Camb.  MS.),  And  ther-with 
alltheischricbid&schoutid.  1470-85  MALORY Arthurxxi.v. 
850  The  quenes  and  ladyes  wepte  and  shryched  that  hit  was 
pyte  to  here.  1557  Tottel's  Misc.  (Arb.)  238  And  to  the 
Gods  and  to  the  skies  they  shright.  a  1575  GASCOIGNE 
Posies.  Flowers  58,  I . .  schrich  to  ease  my  morning  minde. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  viii.  32  Downe  in  her  lap  she  hid  her 
face,  and  loudly  shright.  1841  HARTSHORNE  Salopia  A  ntiqiia 
564  Schriching  as  soon  as  ivir  yo  touchen  him. 

2.  trans.  To  utter  with  shrieking. 

1534  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trio.  in.  Wks.  1261/1  That  hideous 
howling  that  those  hel  houndes  shold  shryche. 

Hence  f  Shritching  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  382  As  rauenes  qualm  or 
schrychynge  of  thise  owlis.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R. 
VII.  xxxvii.  (1495)  436  Ulula  is  a  foule  that  hathe  that  name 
of  shrichynge  and  cryeng.  1576  GASCOIGNE  PHiomtia** 
The  Throstle  she,  which  makes  the  wood  to  ring  With 
shryching  lowde. 

t  SllTltch-OWl.  Obs.  6  shryohe-,  shritoh-, 
shriech-,  schreech-,  6-7  shriche-,  7  shreeoh,  8 


SHEIVE. 

sehrich-.    [f.  SHKITCH  v.  +  OWL  sb.    Cf.  SCRITCH- 
OWL.]   =  SHRIEK-OWL. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Strifes,  shryche  oules.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  n.  (1605)  157  Casting  forth  as  pitifull  cries  as  any 
shrich-owle.  1595  SPENSER  Epithal.  345  Let  not  the  shriech 
Oule,  nor  the  Storke  be  heard.  1596  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  n. 
vi.  56  That  fatall  Schreechowle.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars 
v.  .\lii.  H2  Vnder  his  eaue  th  buzzing  shreechowle  sings. 
1761  ELIZ.  CARTER  in  Mem.  (1808)  I.  230  We  wanted.. to 
have  the  ground  planted  with  yew  and  cypress, . .  and  restore 
the  schrich  owls  and  ravens. 

t  Sh.ri.te.  Obs.  Also  7  shreight.  [Of  obscure 
origin  :  cf.  SHREITCH  and  SHRIKE  sl>.2  (dial.  = 
missel-thrush).]  The  missel-thrush. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  II.  v.  §  3.  149  Missle-Bird, 
Shreight.  1678  RAY  WiUugUji's  Ornith.  187  The  Missel- 
bird  or  Shrite  ;  Turdus  viscivorus  major.  [1803  MONTAGU 
Ornith.  Diet.  1839  MACGILLIVRAY  Brit.  Birds  II.  114.] 

Shrivalty,  obs.  form  of  SHRIEVALTY. 
Shrive,  sb,  rare.  [f.  next.]  Used  for  SHRIFT  si.  9. 

1867  '  OUIDA'  Idalia  viii,  When  they  met  again,  he  swore 
it  should  be  for  shorter  shrive  and  deadlier  work. 

Shrive  (fraiv),  »•  arch.  Pa.  t.  shrove  (JVJuv), 
Pa.  pple.  shriven  (Jri'v'n).  Forms :  i  scrifan, 
2-6  scrive,  (3  ssriwe),  3-4  ssrive,  -y-,  soreve, 
sc(h)rif,  3-6  schrive,  -y-,  4  shrif(e,  shryf(f)e, 
schreve,  4-5  schryf,  4-6  shryve,  (5  sehrywe, 
shrevy,  6  schriffe,  Sc,  schryif,  sohirryve,  6, 
8-9  pseudo-arch,  shrieve,  7  shreeve).  4- shrive. 
Pa.  t.  i  -serif,  3-4  ssrof,  4-5  sohro(o)f,  (4 
shroof,  schroff,  shref  (?),  5  shroff,  shrofe, 
shroef,  soherof,  shrow),  4-  shrove  ;  north.  3-4 
seraf,  4  s(c)hraf,  4-5  schrafe,  5  shraiff,  shrafe, 
shrave,  6  schrave  ;  v>k.  4-5  s(c)hryved,  7-9 
shrived.  Pa.  pple.  I  sesorifen,  2  iscrifen,  3 
isohrive(n,  3-4  i-,  ys(s)rive,  4-5  i-, 
ys(c)hryve(u ;  3  shrifen,  3-4  seriven,  4 
sohrive(n,  soryven,  -wen,  schrif(f)yne,  schry- 
fyne,  4-5  shrive,  schreve,  -yn,  4-6  s(o)hryve, 
-en,  (5  schrifen,  schryvin,  shrivin,  shrevyn, 
sehrywe,  soreflfe),  5-6  shreve(n,  (6  schreven, 
-in,  shereven,  shervon,  shryff) ;  wk.d  shriev'd, 
shriv'd,  9  shrived.  [Com.  Tent,  (wanting  in 
Gothic)  :  OE.  scrifan  (-scraf,  scrifon,  ge-scrifcri), 
to  allot,  assign,  decree,  adjudge,  impose  as  a  sen- 
tence, impose  penance,  regard,  care  for,  corresp.  to 
OFris.  scrtva  (skref,  skreveii),  to  write,  impose 
penance  (WFris.  skriuwe,  skreau,  skreaun,  NFris. 
skriiw,  skreew,  skrewen,  EFris.  schriuwe  to  write), 
OS.  skritan  to  write,  (M)LG.  schriven,  schreev, 
schreven,  MDu.  schriven,  screef,  ghescreven  to 
write,  paint,  describe  (Du.  schrijven,  schreef, 
geschreven),  OHG.  scriban,  MHG.  scrlben,  schreip, 
geschriben  to  write,  draw,  paint,  describe,  appoint, 
prescribe  (G,  schreiben,  schrieb,  geschrieben),  ON. 
and  Icel.  (weak  and  with  short  t)  skrifa,  -aSa, 
-afir  to  paint,  write,  MSw.  skriva,  -adhe,  -adhu, 
(strong)  skref,  skrivin,  Sw.  skrifva,  skref,  skrifven, 
Da.  skrive,  skrev,  skreven  (locally  also  weak)  ; 
ad.  L.  scrlbere  to  write.] 

1.  trans.  In  OE.  (const,  dat.)  To  impose  penance 
upon  (a  person)  ;  hence,  to  administer  absolution 
to ;  to  hear  the  confession  of. 

a  776  Poenit.  Ecgberti  II.  xvi.  in  Thorpe  Anc.  Laius  (1840) 
II.  188  Ne  hire  nan  preost  scrifan  ne  mot  ser  heo  bone 
sinscipe  forlsete.  a  975  Canons  of  Edgar  Ixv.  ibid.  258  We 
Isera3  baet  aslc  preosta  scrife  &  daedbote  tEece  bam  be  him 
andette.  1027-34  Laws  Cnut  n.  Ixviii.  §  i  A  man  sceal 


ivalde  

15253  patt  la,-rede  genge,  patt  iss  3uwsett  abufenn..  Tospel- 
lenn  ;uw  off  Crisstenndom,  To  shrifenn  }uw  &  huslenn. 
c  1205  LAY.  18392  JE\c  mon  scriuen  ooer  swulc  hit  weoren 
his  broSer.  138 .  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  265  Be  war  that  no 
frer  ham  shryfe.  1470-85  MALORY  Arlh.  XXI.  x.  855  He., 
prayed  the  bysshop  to  shryue  hym  and  assoyle  hym.  1579 
HAKE  Neives  out  of  Pvwles  iii.  (1872)  C  vij,  Wyse  man  you 
are  no  doubt . .  the  Vicar  of  saint  Fooles  Go  shriue  you.  1633 
FORD  '  Tis  Pity  n.  E,  Giue  me  leaue  To  shriue  her ;  lest 
shee  should  dye  vn-absolu'd.  1798  COLERIDGE  A  nc.  Mar. 
VII.  xiv,  O  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man  !  1808  SCOTT 
Mar»i.  I.  xxi,  He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more.  1841 
JAMES  Corse  de  Leon  ii,  '  I  will  go  with  you.  .to  shrive  the 
dying ',  said  the  priest.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  436 
He  found  that  none  of  her  chaplains  knew  English  or  French 
enough  to  shrive  the  king.  1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars 
v.  219  There  was  none  to  shrive  them. 

const,  of  (the  sin). 

c  1205  LAY.  32074  He  ]>e  seal  scriuen  of  pine  weorld  lifen 
bat  bine  sunen  alle  scullen  \>e  from  falle.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
23151  Vnnethes  sal  man  find  an  in  lede  bat  wel  will  scriue 
bam  o  bis  sake.  1525  St.  Papers  Hen.  VI 'II  (1836)  IV.  419 
To  schriffe  or  absolve  yaim  of  thaire  synnys. 
b.  with  extended  application. 

1607  T.  D[EKKER?]  &  WILKINS  Jests  18  Three  waiting 
gentlewomen  sitting  vp  late  one  euening  began  to  shnue 
one  another,  and  to  know  what  manner  of  Louers  each 
other  had.  1829  POE  Tamerlane  Poems  (1859)  206  Earth 
may  shrive  me  of  the  sin  Unearthly  pride  hath  revelled  in. 
1881  O'SHAUGHNESSY  Songs  of  Worker  17  lo  tell  the  folk 
of  love,  of  love  to  ease  The  burdens  of  their  labour  and  their 
heart,  Of  love  to  shrive  them  of  their  sin.  1912  Etigl. 
Kev.  Dec.  144  Europe  has  become  for  the  first  time  a  Chris- 
tian civilisation,  shriven  at  last  by  the  unChnstian  mate- 
rialism of  LUsaiarckian  blood  and  iron. 


SHRIVE. 

C.  absol.  or  intr.  To  perform  the  office  of  a  con- 
fessor ;  to  exercise  the  ministry  of  absolution  ;  to 
hear  confessions,  rare. 

c  1000-50  De  Off.  Episc.  xi,  Ofer  ealle  J>a  scire  ^>e  he  on 
scrife.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  302  Conscience  called  a 
leche  fat  coude  wel  shryue.-  £1440  Prontp.  jparv,  449/1 
Schryvyn,  or  here  schryftys,  amiire  confessiones.  1579 
SPENSER  Sfaph.  Col.  Aug.  55  A  holly  cue. .When  holly 
fathers  wont  to  shrieue.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  xyii. 
IV.  90  Priests  were  praying,  preaching,  shriving,  holding 
up  the  host  and  the  cup. 

2.  pass.  To  '  take  shrift'  (see  SHRIFT  st>.  i)  ;  to 
be  confessed ;  to  make  one's  confession  and  receive 
absolution  and   penance.     Const,   ^of,    by>   f  at, 
\tvitk,  or  f/0  the  confessor. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Saints*  Lives  xii.  291  Eow  gebyraS  J^ast  £e 
beon  ^escrifene  on  Sissere  wucan  oMe  huru  on  Ssere  o5re. 
r  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  27  3'f  he  bid  wel  iscnfen  and  godfurht. 
a  1235  Ancrt  R.  332  Ase  ofte  ase  ich  am  ischriuen  euer  me 
punched  me  unschriuen.     a  1300  I'o.v  fy  Wolf  ^176  in  Haxl. 
E.  P.  P.  I.  64  Were  thou  i-srme,  And  sunnen  heuedest  al 
forsake.     1:1300    Huvelok     2489    H  wan.,  he    was    wit   ^e 
prestes  shriue.      c~i375   Sc.    Leg.   Saints   iii.   {De  Sattcfe 
Andrea)  898  To  na  man  will  I  schriffyne  be  bot  anerly  to 
}ow.    c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.   T.  387,  I  haue  be  shryuen 
[v.rr.  schryue,  schreue]  this  day  at  my  curat.     a  1400  Leg.    ' 
Rood  195  Wat  man..  For  his  sinnus  sori  and  schereuen  be.     ! 
c  1425  Cast.  Persev.  550  in  Macro  Plays  93  panne  schal  he 
deye,  &  not  be  schrywe.     1:1440  Pol.  Rel.  fy  L.  Poems  159 
note,  Yffthowe  be  screffe.     1470-85  MALORY  Arth.  Table 
of  Contents  26  How  he  was  shryuen  to  an  heremyte.   c  1530 
LD.  DORSET  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett,  Ser.  HI.  II.  148  It  were 
petie  he  shuld  be  hanged  tyll  he  had  ben  well  shereven. 
1555  MACHYN  Diary  (Camden)  94  To  be  shryffand  fast  iij    , 
days  in  on  wyke.    £1570   Durham  Depositions  (Surtees) 
160  Elizabeth  Watson,  .hard  no  preiching,  nor  was  shervon. 
1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  209  You  ought  first    ! 
to  bee  shriven  of  one  of  the  Monkes.    1575  Gammer  Gurfon    , 
v.  ii,  Since  Diccon  hath  confession  made  &  is  so  cleane    j 
shreue.     1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  Jul.  n.  iv.  194  She  shall  at 
Frier  Lawrence  Cell  Be  shriu'd  and  married.    1596  DKAYTON    j 
Legends  iv.  861  So  he  were  shriev'd,  what  need  he  care  a    i 
pin?     1848   LvrtoN  Harold  i,  He  died  but  shriven   and    ! 
absolved.    x88z  'OuiDA,'  Maremma  I,  Straightway  would 
he  go  to  the  church  and  be  shriven. 

const,  of,  rarely  from  (the  sin1. 

c  1200  Tritt.  Coll.  Horn.  59  We  agen  alle  to  ben  shrifene  i 
of  ure  synnes  her  we  biginnen  to  fasten.  «  1300  Cursor  M. 
26401  O  j?aa Sinnes  bou,  wasofscnuen  a.  c  1400  St.  Alexius 
(Laud  622)  338  Euery  sonenday  houseled  he  was,  And 
shryuen  also  of  vche  trespas.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xii. 
(Arb.)  25  Yf  I  were  shryuen  of  my  synnes,  my  soule  shold 
be  the  clerer.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Metr.  Lcg^  Columbus 
iii.  Souls,  .from  trespass  shriven. 

3.  reft.  To  make  one's   confession,   go  to  con-   i 
fcssion,  confess. 

a.  1225  Ancr.  R.  68  Sum  uniseli,  hwon  heo  seide  l>et  heo 
schrof  hire,    haue5    ischriuen    hire   al   to   wundre.     a  1300 
Cursor  M.  26398  pan  bebouis  him  screue  him  hafli.     1390 
COWER  Conf.  I.  61  Tell  forth  mySone,  and  sdirif  the  clene. 
£•1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiii.  59  pai  say  Godd  bad  neuer 
bat  a  man  schuld  schryfe  him  till  anot>er  man.   a  1450  Knt.     ( 
de  la  Tour  (1868)  13  And  so  she  shroue  her  and  was  sethe 
of  holy  lyff.     1530  PALSGR.  706/1,  I  wyll  shrive  me  this  lente 
at  the  Augustyne  fryres,  for  there  is  pardon.     1533  GAU    | 
Richt  Vay  To  Rdr.  3  Quhow  men  and  yemen  sal  scriue    ' 
thayme  and  quhou  thay  sal  rekkine  al  thair  sinnis  to  thair    ] 
schrift  fader.    1577  VAUTROUILLIER  Luther  on  Ep.  Gal.  237, 
1  was  wont  to  shriue  my  selfe  with  great  deuotion.     1641 
PRYNNE  Antipatkie  40  King  Iohn..was  poysoned..by  a 
Monke  of  that  House;  who  went  to  the  Abbot  and  shrived 
himselfe.     1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  1094  Bid  call  the  ghostly 
man  Hither,  and  let  me  shrive  me  clean,  and  die. 

const,  of  (the  sin). 

<x  1225  Ancr.  R.  266  Schrif  f»e  ^erof  to  morwen.  a  1300 
Cursor  Af.  26408  pof  bou  scraf  ^e  o  \>i  dede.  ci386 
CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  106  Priuee  sy;mes  of  whiche  they  shryue 
hem  priuely.  -1440  Jacob's  Well  178  pe  chanoun.  .schroof 
hym  to  \>e  bysschop  of  bat  synne.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law 
Arms  (S.T.S.)  16  The  venial!  synnis  lhat  commounly  men 
schryvis  thame  of  here. 

tb.  with  extended  application.  Also  const,  of 
(Sc.)  :  To  renounce.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  440  Here  I  me  shryue  and  seye 
That  wikkedly  ye  don  vs  bo^e  deye.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  ix.  o  To  The,  my  sweit  Saluiour,  I  me  scbirryve. 
Ibid.  137,  I  schryve  me  of  all  cursit  cumpany.  a  1529 
SKELTON  Bouge  of  Court  215  To  you  oonly,  me  thynke,  I 
durste  shryue  me  For  now  am  I-  .dysposed  To  shewe  you 
thynges  that  may  not  be  disclosed,  a  1568  Bannatyne  AfS. 
(Hunter.  Club)  92  Ryse  with  thi  ransoner  fro  deid.  And  the 
of  all  thy  synnys  schryfe.  1625  GILL  Sacr.  Philos.  i.  4 
(Zeus]  that  shreeves  himselfe  to  his  wife  luno  for  all  his 
slipperie  prancks. 

4.  intr.  To  confess  one's  sins,  go  to  confession. 

a  lyMCttrsor  M.  26600  And  for  be  scam  man  tbincscriuand, 
It  sal  for  part  o  penance  stand.  i39oGowKRC<>«/.  I.  317  We 
ben  sett  to  schryve  of  love.  £14*5  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  130 
The  wolf  spake  to  hym,  and  shroue  [c  1440  RawL  MS.  con- 
feste  hyr]  to  be  preste.  4:1450  .V/.  Cuthberi  (Surtees)  1625 
He  wald . .  of  his  synnes  to  him  schryue  pat  he  synned  in  all 
his  lyue.  c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr,  1069  The 
preest  tin  the  mass],  .fyrst  shrivyng  to  us.  1802  SCOTT 


what  does  she  there?   1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Brown  Rosary 
\.  x,  A  nun.  .Who  mocked  at  the  priest  when  he  called  her 

t  b.  Rendering  L.  confiteri  of  the  Vulgate  :  To 
ascribe  praise  and  glory  to  God.   Obs. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  vil  18,  I  sal  schrive  to  Laverd  after 
his  rightwisnes.  a  1325  /Vow  Psalter  xxix.  4  Syngeb  to 
our  Lord .  .and  shryue>  to  be  mynde  of  his  holincsse.  a  1340 
HAMPOLK  Psalter  vi.  5  He  is  noght.  .in  hell  wha  sail  shnfe 
til  be.  «i4oo  Prymtr  (1891)  71,  I  schal  schryue  to  thce 
lord  in  al  myn  herte. 
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f  6.  trans.  To  confess  (sins).  06s. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27105  To  preist  his  sinnes  scriue.  c  1380 
WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  330  [Ps.  xxxii.  6],   I  seide,  i  shulde 
shryue  my  synnes  a}ens  me  to  bee,  lord.     ('1450  .S7.  Cntk- 
bert  (Surtees)  7081  And  all  be  case  to  him  he  shraue. 
t  b.  transf.  To  reveal,  disclose.   Ofo. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  579  Now  haue  I  plat  to  yow 
myn  herteschryuen.  a.  1500 Chanter* sOreinc 2026  C.'sWks. 
(1598)  365  I),  Al  my  secre  to  you  I  plaine,  and  shriue.  1818 
KEATS  Isabella  viii,  1  cannot  live  Another  night,  and  not 
my  passion  shrive. 

6.  To  forgive,  pardon  (a  sin),    rare. 

The  first  quot.  is  doubtful. 

1303  R.  BRUSNE  Handl.  Sjmnc  588  5yf  l>ou  trowyst  synne 
shal  be  for^eue  withoute  rcpenlaunce&  shryue  \v.r.  repente 
here  &  be  clene  schreuynf.  1837  HOOD  Desert-Born  126 
'Nay  then',  cried  I — ^heav'n  shrive  the  lie  !J  'to  tell  the 
secret  truth.' 

f7.  a.  To  question,  examine  (a,  person).   Olis. 

1592  NASHE  P.  PeniUssc  Gz,  lieleeue  me,  thou  shriuest 
me  very  nt-ere  in  this  latter  demaund.  1596  SPKNBER  /•.  Q. 
iv.  xii.  26  She  gan  him  soft  to  shrieue.  1610  G.  FLETCHER 
Christ's  Viet.  Earth  xxxvii,  Gently  our  Saviour  shee  began 
to  thrive,  Whither  he  wear  the  Sonne  of  God,  or  no. 
tb.  ?  To  inquire  into  (a  matter).  Obs. 

1651  CLEVELAND  /'<vw*  37  Shrive  but  their  Titles,  and 
their  money  poize,  A  laird  &  twenty  pound  pronounc'd 
with  noise,  When  construed,  but  for  a  plain  Yeoman  go, 
And  a  good  sober  two- pence. 

8.  a.  To  relieve  (one)  of  a.  burden  ;  fto  rob. 

1604  DEKKER  Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873  "•  '69i  '  am  nere 
for  shrining  those  two  fooles  of  their  sinful]  packe.  1899 
R.  URIDGES  Foetus^  I:'air  Brass  21  A. .tomb:  Such  as  to 
look  on  shrives  The  heart  of  half  its  care. 

b.  To  remove,  lift  (a  burden)_/)w«.  rare. 

[1641  MILTON  Anitnadv.  Wks.  1851  III.  236  To  shreeve 
the  purses  of  unconfessing  and  unmortify'd  sinners].  1812 
BYRON  Ch.  liar.  u.  Ixxviii,  To  shrive  from  man  his  weight 
of  mortal  sin. 

1 9.  pass.  ?  To  be  bound  in  an  obligation.   Obs. 

1338  R.  BRUNNKC/ir<i«.  (1725)  138  The  barons  &  be  clergie 
in  on  wer  alle  schryuen,  Vnto  kyng  Henrie  ageyn  William 
suld  be  gyuen. 

f  10.  trans.  To  reconcile  (a  person)  to  a  course 
of  action.  Obs. 

1587  FLEMING  Conla.  Holins/uiilll.  1325/2  To  reconcile, 
shriue,  &  win  hir  majesties  subiects  to  their  diuelish  intent. 
1594  NASHE  Terrors  *\'t.  D  I  Much  wonder  I  how  treason 
and  murder  dispense  with  the  darknes  of  the  night,  how 
they  can  shriue  themselues  to  it. 

t 11.  Const,  gen.  in  OK.,  of  in  ME.  :  To  reck  of, 
care  for.  06s. 

1:897  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xliv.  322  Ne  he  ne  scrife 
Sses  hlisan  buton  hu  he  ryhtost  wyrce.  IHd.  Iv,  Hi  ne 
scrifon  hwaeSer  hit  waire  oe  dsej  oe  niht  (Sonne  donne  hi 
syngodon.  a  1000  fiot'th.  iVetr.  x.  29  Dea5  bxs  ne  scrifed. 
13. .  K.  Alis.  3884  (liodl.  MS.),  Alisaunder  nou?th  of  hym 
shroof  [Line.  Inn  MS.  gaf]  Ac  perciens  to  fore  hym  droof. 

Shrive,  obs.  form  of  SHEHIFF. 
Shri'vel,  s6.   Also  6  shrevel.    [f.  SHRIVEL?.] 
Something  shrivelled  up;    t//.   wrinkles  in  the 
skin  ;  a  shrivelled  skin ;   a  contracted  word. 

1547  BOORDE  Bra:.  Health  n.  Iviii.  (1557)  Cj,  Rvge  is 
the  latin  woorde.  In  Englishe  it  is  named  shreuels  whiche 
is  a  runninge  together  of  tne  skyn  in  a  mans  face  and  necke. 
1835  Black:u.  Mag.  XXXVIII.  153  We  caught  an  eel, 
which  we  skinned^  and  wore  the  shrivel  for  many  a  day 
round  our  ankle.  1873  F.  HALL  Mad.  Engl.  163  Nor  is 
any  regard  for  rule  or  regularity  to  be  seen,  .in  our  decur- 
tate  cab  cent,  chap,  .or  in  such  shrivels  as  aid,  alms. 

Shrivel  (friVl),  ».    Also  7  shriule.     [Origin 
unknown.     (Cf.  Sw.  dial,  skryvla  to  wrinkle.)] 
1.  inlr.  To  become  contracted  and  wrinkled  or 
curled  up,  as  from  great  heat  or  cold.     Also  with 
up,  away. 

1611  T.  TAYLOR  Contm.  Titus  ii.  13  That  shortly  the 
heauens  themselues  shall  shriule  away  like  a  scrowle.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Shrivil,  to  Wrinkle,  to  run  up  in 
Wrinkles  or  Scrolls.  1707  MORTIMER  Hush.  (1721)  II.  312 
When  the  Stalks  begin  to  shrivel  at  the  part  next  the  Branch. 
1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  IV.  171  This  elegant 
little  Agaric  is  seldom  found  in  full  perfection,  as  it  soon 
shrivels  and  loses  its  brilliant  colours.  1805  SCOTT  Last 
Minstr.  vl.  xxxi,  When,  shriveling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  naming  heavens  together  roll.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban 
Hart.  585  The  incipient  bunches  twist  and  shrivel  up  just 
before  coming  into  bloom.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin. 
Med.  392  Two.. ulcers  which  speedily  scabbed,  shrunk  and 
shrivelled  away.  1881  VINES  tr.  Sachs'  Bet.  457  It  forms 
a  papilla.. at  the  apex  which  shrivels  when  the  spore  ripens. 
fass.  1588  GREENE  Ptrinieiies  n  Hir  face  shriueled,  and 
parched  with  the  Sunne.  1604  N.  F.  Fruiterers  Secrets  27 
When  Pippins,  and  other  long  lasting  fruite,  begin  to  be 
shriueled.  1798  FERRIAR  llluslr.  Sterne  iv.  110  'lhat  his 
nose  might  be  shrivelled  with  cold.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings 
Ser  II.  Passion  ft  Princ.  v,  The  lamb  was  shrivelled  up  to 
a  cinder.  1885  CLODD  Myths  f,  Dr.  1.  iii.  22  So  scorched 
was  it. .that  it  was  shrivelled  to  the  smallest  of  creatures. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  To  be  reduced  to  an  inani- 
mate or  inefficient  condition  ;  (of  a  person)  to 
shrink  physically  or  mentally. 

1680  H.  MORE  Afxal.  Afoc.  60  This  Pagan  Hierarchy 
shrivelled  up  with  all  the  false  Deities,  and  Priests  therein. 
1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xx,  I  swore  that  my  rag^e  and 
revenge  should  pursue  his  enemies,  until  they  shrivelled 
before  me  like  that  scorched-up  symbol  of  annihilation. 
1835  LVTTON  Kienzi  v.  v.  I  felt  his  soul  shrivel  at  my  gaie. 
1875  FARRAR  Silence  $  Voices  ii.  37  All  life  shrivelled  into  a 
miserable  '  if '  and  an  empty  '  might  have  been  .  1887 
JESSOPP  Arcady  iii.  70  Undeveloped  faculties  that  shrivel 
for  want  of  using. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  be  contracted  or  shrunk 
into  wrinkles.  Often  with  ;//. 


SHRIVEB. 

1608  SMAKS.  Per.  n.  iv.  g  A  fire  from  heaven  came  and 
shrivell'd  up  Their  bodies.  1682  GRKW  Anat.  PI.  10  Lest 
its  new  access  into  the  Ayr,  should  shrivel  it.  1751  SMOLLETT 
Per.  Pickle  cv,  Crabtree  shrivellinj;  up  his  face  like  an 
autumn  leaf.  1782  A.  iMoNRO  Compcir.  Anat.(zil.  3)  5  This 
..covers  the  trunk,  serving  to  shrivel  the  skin,  in  order  to 
drive  off  insects.  1856  MRS.  SIOWE  Drtd  xxxiv,  'lhat 
fiarful  collapse,  which. .shrivels  the  most  healthy  counte- 
nance..to  the  shrunken,  .image  of  decrepit  old  aye.  1877 
THOMSON  Yoy.  Challenger  I.  i.  17  In  the  tropics  a  satuiati  <1 
solution  is  much  too  strong,  and  shrivels  up  delicate  tissiu  •>. 
b.  transf.  &\\&fig.  To  reduce  to  inanition,  help- 
lessness, or  ineffcctualness. 

1663  lip.  PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgr.  viii.  (1687)  30  This  is  ever 
the  fruit  of  hard  and  penurious  thoughts  of  (Jod,  that  they 
shrivel  up  mens  hearts  too.  1683  HOWE  Union  /'tot.  Wks. 
1862  IV.  266  The  want  of  such  a  diffusive  love  shuts  up  and 
shrivels  the  destitute  parts.  1824-9  LANHOR  /mat;.  Coitv. 
Wks.  1846  I.  68  Milton,  .shrivelled  up  the  lips  of  his  revilers 
by  the  austerity  of  his  scorn.  1844  DICKENS  Chimes  iii, 
Wither  me  and  shrivel  me,  and  free  me  from  the  dreadful 
thoughts  that  tempt  me  in  my  youth  !  1859  Habits  Gd. 
Society  ix.  284  How  the  very  thought  must  have  shrivelled 
her  up.  1901  Scotsman  12  Mar.  7/4  A  pnssase  which  the 
House  listened  to  very  closely,  fully  reah.sing  huw  it  finally 
shrivelled  up  malignant  gossip. 

Shrrveldy,  a.  [f.  SHRIVELLED  + -Y.]  Withered. 

1840  MRS.  TROLLOPE  M.  Armstrong  iii,  A  poor  rickety, 
shriveldy  sort  of  a  child. 

f  Shri-veling.  06s.  ran.  [f.  SHRIVE  v.  -t- 
-I.ING.]  Contemptuous  term  for  :  One  under 
spiritual  direction. 

1603  HARSNKT  /V/.  Impost.  lot  H*-'  omifurts  lii^.  luily 
shriuelings,  his  ghostly  good  children,  telling  them.  .[etc.). 

Shrivelled  .jViVld),  ///.  a.  Also  6  shry- 
veled,  7-8  shrivel'd,  7-  (now  f.'.S.]  shriveled, 
[f.  SHRIVEL  i'.  +  -Eiil.j  Drawn  together  or  con- 
tracted so  as  to  have  or  form  wrinkles  and  to  appear 
as  if  dried  up. 

1565  STAPLEION  Ir.  Bfiir's  Hist.  Ch.  /:<;<,-.  17.;  The  vayne 
and  soyle  of  that  grounde  is  not  shryueicd  nur  fleaten,  but 
grene  and  full  of  grasse.  1633  ( '..  HERBF.RI  '/'<"///*',  l''Itr.t'er 
ii,  Who  would  have  thought  my  shrivel'd  htait  Could  have 
recover 'd  greenesse  ?  1665  SIR  T.  HEKIU.HT  /V.ir'.  (1677  26 
The  Mannatce..her  face  is  like  a  shtivelcd  Buflfolo  or  Cow. 
1697  DKVUEN  /  V/v-  ("-'1"  *.'•  '•  158  When. .shrivell'd  Herl^ 
on  with'ring  Stems  decay.  1726  POPE  Oiiyss.  xix.  S3  These 
lean  shrivelled  limbs  unnerved  with  age.  1770  Phil.  Trans. 
LX.  304  A  poor  shriveled-up.  .carcase  of  a  bird.  i8i6Scmi 
Old  Mart,  xxxix,  Pushing  him  back  fr,.m  her  with  her 
trembling  hand  and  shrivelled  arm.  1830  M.  DONOVAN 
Dam.  Econ.  I.  91  Malt  that  is  shrivelled  is  not  of  the  best 
quality.  1882  W.  P.ALLAN  TINE  Exfcr.  vi.  63,  I  never  saw 
him  without  thinking  of  a  shrivelled  crab  apple. 

b.  Of  persons  whose  skin  is  wrinkled  or  whose 
limbs  are  withered  or  '  dried  tip  '. 

1605  U.  JONSON  I'plpone  n.  i,  Your  shrivcll'd  sallad-eating 
arti/ans.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  II.  114  A  shrivclU -d  ul-1 
lady,  with  a  face  of  parchment.  1846  MRS.  GOKE  /.«.</. 
Char.  (1852)  ico  The  name  of  French  Cook  conveys  to  the 
popular  mind  the  image  of  a  lean  and  shrivelled  individual 
in  a  white  nightcap  and  apron.  1877  TENNYSON  Harold 
III.  i,  I,  old  shrivell'd  Stigand. 

C.  transf.  andyff.  Contracted,  reduced  to  small 
proportions. 

1628  DONNE  Serin.  (1660)  III.  iii.  37  That  shiver'd,  and 
shrivel'd,  and  ravel'd,  and  ruin'd  soule.  1685  Reflect,  on 
Baxter  ii  Such  a  shriveled  account  as  K.  B.  gives  of  this 
Chapter.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  115  A  repulsiv.- 
countenance,  .indicative  of  a  naturally  shrivelled  heart  and 
contracted  soul. 
d.  Comb. 

1850  R.  G.  CUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  A/r.  vii.  147  An 
extremely  ancient  and  shrivelled-looking  Bushman.  1859 
BOYD  Recreat.  Country  Parson  Ser.  i.  viii.  303  Some  utili- 
tarian old  hunks,  sharp-nosed,  shrivelled-faced. 

Shrivelling  (Jri-v'lirj),  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  SHRIVEL 
;,.  +  _]>;o  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SHUIVEL. 

a  1631  DONNE  Serm.  (1649)  II.  xv.  126  A  shriveling  of  my 
fksh  with  superstitious  and  meritorious  fastings.  1667  Phil. 
Trans.  II.  454  Some  shriveling  of  the  outward  skin  of  the 
Hark.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hurt.  441  Ventilation  by 
continual  currents  of  air.  .acts  in  the  same  way  as  light,  in 
producing  shrivelling.  1883  Sunday  Mag.  July  435/2  The 
shrivelling  of  the  Eastern  Roman  empiie.  1899  Allbutt  s 
Syst.  Mid.  VIII.  600  If  the  sclerotic  shrivelling  be  well- 
marked. 

Shrivelling,  ///.  a.  [f.  SHRIVEL  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  shrivels ;  But.  =  MAKCKSCENT. 

"77*  WITHERING  But.  Arrangnn.  Veget.  258  Stitchworl. 

.Petals.. flat!  oblong;  shrivelling.  1816  A.  Bonmi 
Sheldon  Hatighs  (1830)  167  Stealin  change  o'  shriv'lin  time 
Had  quench'd  the  vigour  o1  his  prime.  1849  DE  QUINCEY 
Engl.  Mail  Coach  Wks.  1854  IV.  345  Like  a  shrivelling 
scroll  from  before  the  wrath  of  fire!  1873  Miss  BROUCHTON 
Nancy  I.  33  Oh,  spring  !  spring  1  with  all  your  searching 
east  winds,  with  your  late  shrivelling  frost. 

Shriven  (Jri-v'n),  ///.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  SHRIVE 
w.l  Confessed,  absolved. 

1846  DICKENS  Pict.  Italy,  Ital.  Dream,  I  had  my  foot 
upon  the  spot,  where.. the  shriven  prisoner  was  strangled. 
1896  A.  AUSTIN  England's  Darling  n.  iii,  As  every  shriven 
soul  must  answer  Him  Whose  Sceptre  doth  not  pas-. 

Shriyer  (Jrai-vsj).  [f.  SHRIVE  v.  +-EH  1.]  One 
who  shrives,  a  confessor. 

1340  Ayenb.  140  pe  ssrifte  ssel  by  yhol,  najt  todeld  ine  vele 
ssriveres.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  i.  64  Holy  churche  & 
charite  choppe  a  doun  swich  shryuers.  1483  Cath.  Angt. 
338/2  fixhTy{er,ci>ii/tssar.  1S93SHAKS.  ^Hcn.  i  7,  lil.ii.  108 
When  hee  was  made  a  Shriuer, 'twas  for  shift.  1637  N.  WHIT- 
ING  Albino  >r  Be/lama  83  The  shreevcrs  to  their  Lords 
returne  with  smiles.  1661  K.  W.  f>i/.  Char.,  Temporizer 
(1860)  51  Turne  shrivers  in  nuneries. 


SHRIVING. 

Shri'ving,  vbL  sb.  [f.  SHRIVE  v.  +  -ING!.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  SHRIVE,  shrift :  a.  Con- 
fession ;  b.  the  hearing  of  confessions. 

a  1225  After.  R.  268  Lease  swefnes,  &  false  scheauwinges 
[MS,  T  schriuinges].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26101  To  quam  we 
sal  vr  scriuing  mak.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6448  Who  so  hath 
in  his  felyng  The  consequence  of  such  shryuyng.  1591 
SPENSER  M.  Hubberds^  Better  a  short  tale,  than  a  bad  long 
shriuing.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  xxi.  81  Those  that  by 
this  Shriving  of  persons  know  much  of  their  Interest  or  dis- 
interest. 1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xlix.  192  As  for  shriv- 
ing,..there  can  be  no  great  harm  in't.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr. 
Rev.  III.  iv.  i,  To  the  Priest  they  send  her  she  gives  thanks  ; 
but  needs  not  any  shriving.  1875  J.  C.  Cox  Churches 
Derbysh.  I.  171  After  shriving  had  gone  out  of  fashion  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  [on  Shrove  Tuesday]  was  continued. 

C.  attrib.  as  shriving  time\  f  shriving  cloth, 
sackcloth  worn  by  penitents;  f  shriving  pew, 
seat,  stool,  a  confessional. 

1487-8  Rec.  St.  Alary  at  Hill  (1904)  130  For  nay  lies  for  Jje 
schryvyng  peawe.  1505  in  H.  J.  Feasey  Holy  Wk.  Cerem, 
(1897)  97  vj  yernes  perteynyng  to  the  shryvyng  stole  for 
Lenton.  1534  Engl.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  204  An  altar 
cloth  made  of  shryvynge  clothes.  1545  Chitrchiv.  Ace.  St. 
Dnnstan'S)  Canterb.  (MS.)  For  mendyng  of  ye  Chyrche  and 
makyng  of  ye  schrewyng  sett  xiiijd.  1589-90  in  J.  C.  Cox 
Churckw.  Ace.  (1913)  193  Payd  for  mendinge  of  a  pewe  called 
the  shrivinge  pewe  is.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  47  He 
should  the  bearers  put  tosodaine  death,  Not  shriuing  time 
allowed. 

Shroad,  obs.  f.  SHREWD.  Shrob.be,  obs.  ff. 
SHRUB.  Shrode,  obs.  f.  SHREWD,  SHROUD. 
Shroe,  obs.  f.  SHREW  sb. 

Shroff  J>ff)>  s&-  Also  7  sherorT,  -affe,  -iffe, 
sharoffe,  sherrafe,  shraff,  shrofe,  7-8  sheralf. 
[Anglo-Indian  corruption  of  SARAF.]  A  banker 
or  money-changer  in  the  East ;  in  the  Far  East,  a 
native  expert  employed  to  detect  bad  coin. 

1618  in  Foster  EngL  Factories  Ind.  (1906)  8  The  she  raffs  are 
poore  and  begerly.  1621  Ibid.  265  Wee  cannot  put  of  oure 
ryalls  but  as  that  onely  sharoffe  please  to  take  them.  Ibid. 
352  Shrofes.  1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  if.  1431  Twelve 
Sheriffes  that  is  men  to  buy  and  sell  Pearles,  Diamonds,  and 
other  pretious  Stones,  and  to  exchange  Gold  and  Silver.  1698 
FKVER  Ace.  E.  India  <y  P.  52  Amongst  whom  were  Shroffs, 
or  Money-changers.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  22/2  It  is 
the  custom  of  Shroffs  to  get  the  body  of  the  bond  wrote  by 
their  Gomastahs,  and  they  sign  it  with  their  own  hands. 
1816  '  Quiz  '  Grand  Master  n.  18  The  breakfast  soon  dis- 
patch'd,  they're  off,  To  borrow  money  from  a  shroff.  1888 
KIPLING  Departm,  Ditties  (ed.  3)  81  Deeply  indebted  to  the 
village  shroff.  1904  North-China  Herald  27  May  1121/3 
A  shroff"  employed  by  Messrs.  Musterberg  &  Co. 

attrib.  1882  '  Fan  Kwae '  at  Canton  58, 1  have  heard  of  as 
much  as  fifty  taels  (about  §70)  being  paid  to  an  important 
Shroff-shop  for  such  a  transaction. 

Hence  Shroff  v.  trans. ,  to  examine  (coin)  in 
order  to  separate  the  genuine  from  the  base;  also 
absol.  ;  whence  Shroffing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  ; 
shroffing  school ',  a  school  in  which  the  art  of 
detecting  false  coin  is  taught. 

1757  CLIVE  in  Beveridge  Hist.  India  (1862)  I.  592  [In  vain 
did  Clive  represent  that]  the  money  could  not  be  divided  till 
it  was  shroffed.  1860  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Gryll  Grange  xviii, 
Two  stock-jobbing  J  ews,  and  a  shroffing  Parsee.  1878  H.  A. 
GILES  Gloss.  Ref.  129  (Yule)  Shroffing  schools  are  common 
in  Canton,  where  teachers  of  the  art  keep  bad  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  their  pupils.  1882  '  Fart  Kwae ' 
at  Canton  55  The  process  of  shroffing  which  it  [money] 
underwent  before  being  deposited  m  the  treasury.^  1906 
Sat.  Rev.  14  Apr.  451/1  The  potential  revenues  of  China  are 
immense,  but  they  are  'shroffed',  .by  every  hand  through 
which  they  pass. 

Shroffage  (JVfeds).  Also  7  shraffage, 
sherofferage.  [f.  prec.  -t-  -AGE.  Cf.  i6th  cent. 
It.  xarafaggiO)  Sp.  cerafagio,]  The  commission 
charged  for  shroffing  coin. 

1623  in  Foster  Engl.  Factories  I ndia(iC)OQ)  III.  354  Shraff- 
age is  halfe  a  riall  per  every  thousand  nails.  i676STREYN- 
SHAM  MASTER  Diaries  (1911)  I.  394  The  Councell  doe  know 
that  there  is  a  Sherofferage.  .allowed  in  all  these  parts. 
1766  T.  BROOKS  Coins  E.  Indies  49  Brokerage  i£  per  Cent. 
Shroffage  i  per  Thousand.  1817  By-Laws  Levant  Co.  24 
Commission  and  shroffage  on  cash  remitted  from  one  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Signior  to  another . .  i  per  cent. 

Shroffe,  obs.  variant  of  SHBUFF2. 

Shroftide,  Shroft  Tuesday,  obs.  ff.  SHROVE- 
TIDE, SHROVE  TUESDAY. 

Shrog.  north,  dial.  [Parallel  to  SCEOG;  see 
SCR-.]  A  bush;  also//,  underwood. 

c  1460  Towtieley  Myst.  xiii.  455,  I  haue  soght  with  my 
dogys  All  horbery  shrogys.  15.  Robyn  Hoodfy  GuyofGis- 
borne  113  They  cutt  them  down  two  summer  shroggs,  That 
grew  both  under  a  breere.  1601  MUNDAY  Downf.  Earl 
Huntingdon  in.  ii.  E  4b,  From  Barnsdale  shrogs,  to  Not- 
inghams  red  cliffes.  1703  THORESBY  in  Ray  P kilos.  Lett. 
(1718)  336  ShrogS)  a  company  of  Bushes,  of  Hazel,  Thorns, 
briers.  18*4  [CARR]  Craven  Gloss.%  Shrogs t  bushes  or  under, 
wood. 

Shroge,  obs.  form  of  SHRUG. 

Shropshire  (Jrp'pjw).  The  name  (in  OE. 
Scrobsctr,  Scrobbesbyri^sclr]  of  a  west-midland 
county  of  England,  used  as  the  distinguishing 
epithet  of  things  coming  from  or  associated  with 
the  county,  as  Shropshire  cheese^  damson,  pie. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  m.  (1586)  147  b,  In  Eng- 
land, the  best  Cheese  is  the  Chesshyre,  and  the  Shropshyre, 
then  the  Banbury  Cheese.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  73 
A  Shropshire  Pye.  1837  Penny  Cycl.\\\\.  298/2 (Damson) 
Much  the  finest  variety.. is  that  called  the  Shropshire 
damson. 
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b.  (a)  An  old  breed  of  horned  sheep  peculiar 
to  Shropshire  ;  (3)  a  modern  breed  of  black-faced 
hornless  sheep  obtained  by  crossing  with  the  South- 
down. Also,  an  old  breed  of  long-horn  cattle,  and 
of  swine. 

1768  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Southern  Counties  (1769)  139  That 
fine  breed  of  bogs  which  at  Barnet  market  are  called  the 
Shropshires.  1803  PLYMLEV  Agric.  Shropsh.  241  The  old 
Shropshire  ox  was  remarkable  for  a  large  dewlap.  Ibid.  260 
The  old  Shropshire  sheep,  .have  black  or  mottled  faces  and 
legs.  1841  Penny  CycL  XXI.  358/2  Varieties  of  the  short 
or  middle-  wool  led  breeds  of  sheep,  and  among  them  were 
the  old  Shropshires.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Steep-Farming  12  For 
quality  of  mutton,  the  Shropshire,  by  universal  opinion, 
comes  next  to  the  Southdown. 

Shroub,  obs.  form  of  SHKUB. 

Shroud  (Jraud),  sbl  Forms  :  1-3  scrud,  (i 
scruud,  3  srud,  srut),  3-4  schrud,  3-6  shrud, 
4-5  schrowde,  4-6  schroud(e,  4-7  shroude,  (4 
ssroud,  shrout^e,  5  shrude,  shrowed,  6 
schrowd,  shrow'd,  shrowdde,  7  sroude),  5-7 
shrowde,  5-9  shrewd,  4-  shroud.  [OK.  scrud 
str.  neut.  =  ON.  skrtid  neut.  (also  skrufte  \vk.  masc.), 
fittings,  furniture,  ornament,  also,  some  kind  of 
textile  fabric  (Norw.  j^r//^  ornament,  attire,  MSw. 
s&rufierma.$c.)  state  clothing,  ornaments,  Sw.  skntd 
masc.,  attire)  ;  f.  OTeut.  *skru£-,  long-wk.  -grade 
of  *s£r£U(t-  to  cut  (see  SHEED  si.).] 

1  1.  A  garment  ;  an  article  of  clothing  ;  sing. 
and//,  (one's)  clothes,  clothing,  habiliments.  Obs. 

cioQQ&LFRicGfoss.in  Wr.-Wiilcker  151/6  //a^/V;w,scruucl. 
c  1000  —  Gen.  xlv.  22  And  [he]  sealde  hiraEelcumtwa  scrud. 
c  1200  OR.MIN  137  All  aneshridd  wij>b  hah?  shrud  3ede  he  till 
Godess  allterr.  £1205  LAY.  5362  peos  eorles  heom  gerden 
mid  godliche  scruden  [c  1275  scrude].  01225  St.  Marker. 
19  Feirlec  ant  strencde  beoo  his  schrudes.  13.  .£.  E.Allit. 
P.  B.  47  pus  schal  he  be  schent  for  his  schrowde  feble.  1362 
LASGL.  P.  PI,  A.  Prol.  2,  I  schop  me  in-to  a  schroud  [B.  in 
shroudes]  A  scheep  as  I  were,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxix.  364 
Lo,  here  a  shrowde  for  a  shrewe.  c  1470  Gol.  fy  Gaw.  599 
Schaip  the  evin  to  the  schalk,  in  thi  schroud  schene.  1508 
DUNBAR  Tua  ittartttwewen  252,1  wes  schene  in  myschrowd. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.Scot.  II.  34  Thair  semelie  schroud  likeas 
siluer  scheue.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  in.  iii,  My 
princely  robes..  are  layd  aside,  Whose  glittering  pompe 
Dianas  shrowdes  supplies.  1638  G.  SANDVS  Paraphr.  Job 
xxxviii,  Swadled,  as  new-borne,  in  sable  shrouds. 
t  b.  In  generalized  use  :  Clothing,  vesture. 

a  mi  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1070  Swa  manega  ger- 
sumas  on  sceat  Scon  scrud  [etc.].  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  63  Gif  .  . 
to  )pe  flesce  scrud  and  cla5.  c  1250  Gen.  $•  Ex.  176  Al  erue 
,.3e  sulde  him  her,..  to  fode,  and  srud,  to  helpen  3e  lif. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  3250  Bath  gold  and  stan  for  maiden  scrude. 
t  c.  transf.  andyfg*.,  esp.  the  '  vesture  '  in  which 
the  world  or  the  things  of  nature  are  '  clothed  '  ; 
also,  the  *  veil  *  of  the  flesh.  06s. 

cnjs  Lamb.  Horn.  79  Ho  bine  bireueden  of  bere  muchele 
mihte  |?et  crist  him  hafde  ijefen,  of  at  J>er  orpe  scrude,  of 
|>e  uisces  i^e  wetere  and  fu^eles  ij>e  lufte.  c  1100  Vices  <$• 
Virtues  05  Wei  him  8e..haf3  Sat  faire  scrud  of  charite  all 
besett  mid  ji 
&  tohh  iss  J 


.. 
imstanes  of  gode  werkes.     cizooORMis  17591 


^re  babre  \sc.  man  and  the  world]  shrud  purrh 
Cossmos  wel  bitacnedd.  a  IMS  Leg.  Kath.  914  pus  he 
schrudde  &  hudde  him, . .  mid  ure  fleschliche  schrud.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  9380  Til  alkin  thing  he  gafe,  pair  kind  scrud  al 
for  to  haue.  7^1366  CHAUCER  R^om.  Rose  64  And  then 
bicometh  the  ground  so  proud  That  it  wol  have  a  newe  shroud. 
t  d.  Plumage.  Obs. 

a  1400  Pistil!  of  Susan  85  per  schene  briddes  in  schawe 
schewen  heore  schroude.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hmvlat  914  So 
fair  is  my  fetherem  1  haf  no  falowe ;  My  schrowde  and  my 
schere  weid  schir  to  be  schawin. 

2.  The  white  cloth  or  sheet  in  which  a  corpse  is 
laid  out  for  burial ;  a  winding-sheet. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  217/2  A  shroude,  amiculumf unerase. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  479  Die  when  you  will,a  smocke 
shall  be  your  shrowd.  1611  CORVAT  Crudities  71  The 
shroud  wherin  our  Sauiours  blessed  body  was  wrapped. 
1649  DAVENANT  Love  ff  Hon.  in.  iii,  Let  her  make  love  to  a 
sexton,  and  steale  shrowds.  1702  STEELK  Funeral  i.  i,  I 
carried  home  to  your  house  the  shroud  the  gentleman  was 
buried  in  last  night.  1790  COWPER  Stanzas  /or  Year  7790, 
16  Soon  the  grave  must  be  your  home,  And  your  only  suit 
a  shroud.  1847  PRESCOTT  Peru  (1850)  II.  287  His  remains, 
rolled  in  their  bloody  shroud.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  u.  iii, 
If  England  needs  defenders  when  I  and  Godwin  are  in  our 
shrouds. 

H  By  association  with  the  black  of  mourning, 
shroud  has  received  the  epithet  sable. 

1637  MILTON  Lycidas  22  And  as  he  passes  turn,  And  bid 
fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shrowd.  1724  D.  MALLET  Will, 
ff  Marg.  ii,  Clay-cold  was  her  lilly  hand.  That  held  her 
sable  shroud.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  vi.  xxiii,  Each 
Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud,  Sheath'd  in  his  iron  panoply. 
1887  W.  S.  GILBERT  Ruddigore  ii,  Inky  clouds,  Like  funeral 
shrouds. 

b.  In  fig.,  allusive,  and  symbolic  uses. 

I74»  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  iv.  809  How  swift  the  shuttle  flies, 
that  weaves  thy  shroud  !  x8ao  SHELLEY  Autumn  4  The 
Year  On  the  earth  her  death- bed,  in  a  shroud  of  leaves  dead, 
Is  lying.  ci86o  BRYANT  New  fy  Old  ii.  Poet.  Wks.  (1891) 
283  These  gay  idlers,  the  butterflies,  Broke,  to-day,  from 
their  winter  shroud.  1865  RUSKIN  Sesame  ii.  §  92,  1  do  not 
wonder  at  the  sensualist's  life,  with  the  shroud  wrapped 
about  his  feet.  1869  J.  H.  NEWMAN  in  W.  Ward  Life  (1912) 
II.  281  Dress  me  up,  and  you  will  soon  have  to  make  my 
shrowd. 

c.  dial.  The  charred  sooty  piece  at  the  top  of 
a  burning  wick  which  requires  snuffing.    (Supposed 
to  betoken  a  death.) 

1877  .Mauley  ff  Corringham  Class.    1894  H.  NlSBET-Swi/i    . 


SHROUD. 

I    GirtsRom.i^  The  guttering.. candles.. melted  from  their 
j    blackened,  .wicks,  all  unheeded  and  sbroud-environed. 

1 3.  A  place  or  dwelling  which  affords  shelter ; 
'   a  retreat ;  a  shelter,  esp.  one  of  a  slight  or  tem- 
porary kind,  as  a  tent  or  shed.  Obs. 

£1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2416  pe  )>ef..fond  hure  l>er..liggyng 

vnder  shroute.     Ibid.  3358  Ameral  atte  is  soper  he  of-say 

sittynge  vnder  shrout.    c  1450  LYDG.  Life  Our  Lady  Ixvu, 

(1484)  kiij  b,  [The  sun]  To  shewe  his  light  in  euery  shroude 

&  shade.  1558  B.  GILPIN  Sertn.  be/.  Ediv.  VI  (1630)  33  As  for 

,    turning  poore  men  out  of  their  holdes,  they  take  for  no  offence 

}     . .  They  turne  them  out  of  their  shrouds  as  mice.     1576  GAS- 

1    COIGNE  Philotnenc  xlix,  Unto  a  selly  shrowde  A  sheepcote 

closely  builte  Amid  the  woodds.  1577-87  HARRISON  England 

'    ii.  xix.  205  in  Holinshcd,  Our  countrie  conuerted..into  the 

I    walks  and  shrowds   of  wild    beasts.     1616  R.  C.   Times' 

Whistle  (1871)  151  Then  shall  we  see  Christ  cpmming  in  the 

cloudes,  When  some  will  wish  whole  mountaines  were  their 

shroudes.     1634  MILTON  Comus  147  Run  to  your  shrouds, 

within  these  Brakes  and  Trees.     1656-7  Burtons  Diary 

(iSaSj  I.   364  When  men  pull  down  their  houses  that  are 

ruinous,  they  try  awhile  by  setting  up  shrowds,  but  finding 

them  drop  in,  they  build  their  houses  again. 

4.  //.  (rarely  sing.}  A  crypt,  vault ;  esp.  applied 

to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Faith  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 

(Cf.  CROWD^. 2)    Now/tof. 

1550  LEVER  (titte),  A  fruitfull  Sermon  made  in  Poules 
churche  at  London  in  the  Shroudes.  1552  ELYOT  Diet., 
Apogxutn^  a  shrowdes  or  lyke  buildinge  vnder  the  grownde. 
1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  153  A  church  vnder  the  ground, 
.  like  to  the  shrouds  in  Pauls.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
xxvni.  ix.  II.  321  Shee  goeth  downe  into  the  vault  or 
shrouds  out  of  which  she  delivereth  her  prophesies.  1611 
COTGR.,  Apogee,  a  shrowd,  or  denne  under  th'  earth.  1790 
PENNANT  London  (1793)  392  The  preacher  [at  Paul's  Cross] 
went,  in  very  bad  weather,  to  a  place  called  the  Shrowds. 
1868  MILMAN.S/,  Pauf  s\\\.  164  According  to  some  accounts 
the  Shrouds  were  in  the  triforium  of  the  church. 
•f  5.  Shadow,  shade ;  fig.  protection.  Obs. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  xci.  ii,  Soft  hiv'd  with  wing  and  plume 
Thou  in  his  shrowd  shall  ly.  1588  KYD  Housek.  Phil.  Wks. 
(1901)  248  To  retyre  them  from  the  beate.  .vnder  the  shade 
of  a  Tree,  or  sbroude  of  a  Church.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl. 
in,  xiii.  71  To  heare  from  me  you  had  left  Anthony,  And 
put  your  selfe  vnder  his  shrowd,  the  vniuersal  Landlord. 

t  b.  The  branches  of  a  tree,  considered  as  afford- 
ing shade.  Obs.  (Cf.  SHROCD  j£.3) 

1597  DBAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  49  Where  like  a  mounting  Cedar 

he  should  beare  His  plumed  top,  aloft  into  the  ayre ;  And  let 

these  shrubs  sit  vnderneath  his  shrowdes.    1611  BIBLE  Ezek. 

\    xxxi.  3  The  Assyrian  was  a  Cedar  in  Lebanon  with  faire 

j    branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shrowd.  [So  1884  Revised.] 

6.  A  thing  serving  as  a  covering  or  protection ; 
a   defence ;    a   covering,     screen,    veil,    '  cloak ', 
disguise.     Now  somewhat  rhetorical. 

1558  G.  CAVENDISH  Poems  (1825)  II.  171,  I  shall  set  my 
shrowd  for  my  defence,  Under  the  mantell  of  well  wyllyng 
,  audyence.  1587  A.  DAY  Dafhnis  <$•  Chloe  (1890)  3  The 
!  greatest  forwardness  craueth  a  shrowd,  and  the  meanest 
matter  cannot  be  without  defence.  1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone 
v.  ii,  Jove.. Could  not  inuent,  t'  himselfe,  a  shroud  more 
subtile,  To  passe  Acrisivs  guardes.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's 
Metam.  v.  (1632)  186  Sol,  obscur'd  in  shrowds  Of  exhala- 
tions. 1651  CLEVELAND  Poems  33  Thus  Israel-like,  he 
travells  with  a  cloud,  Both  as  a  conduct  to  him,  and  a 
shroud.  1697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  m.  x.  (1715)  94  Their 
Tops  were  covered  with  raw  Hides,  and  other  Shrowds,  to 
preserve  them  from  Fire-balls  and  missive  Weapons.  1699 
POMFRET  Dies  Noviss.  103  Swath'd  insubstantial  shrowds 
of  night,  The  sick'ning  sun  shall  from  the  world  retire.  1808 
SCOTT  Marm.  vi.  xxvi,  At  length  the  freshening  western 
blast  Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast.  1814  —  Ld,  Isles  i. 
Introd.,  Beneath  a  shroud  of  russet  dropp'd  with  gold 
Tweed  and  his  tributaries  mingle  still.  1850  KISGSLEY 
Alton  Locke  xxvi,  A  grey  shroud  of  rain  sweeping  up  from 
the  westward.  1867  'OuiDA1  Cecil  Castlemaint  6  The 
thickest  shroud  of  the  ivy. 

7.  Technical  senses. 

t  a.  In  a  windmill,  a  protective  addition  to  horizontal 
sails,  b.  Either  of  the  two  annular  plates  at  the  periphery 
of  a  water-wheel,  forming  the  ends  of  the  buckets,  c.  A 
rim  or  flange  cast  on  the  ends  of  the  teeth  of  a  gear-wheel. 

1576  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  1580-93  (1888)  101/1  Sustentando 
dictum  molendmum  in  omnibus  necessarlis,  preter  in  new 
schrouddis  to  be  mylne  aves.  1629  Rous  Diary  (Camden) 
41  Her  [sc.  a  crow's]  nest  was  layd  betweene  the  shrowdes 
in  the  toppe  saile  [of  a  windmill].  1660  R.  D'ACRES  Elem. 
Water-drawing  9  Some  of  these  [horizontal  sails  of  a  mill] 
are  made  to  go  with  shrouds  or  shelters,  others  without. 


the  shroud  or  depth  of  the  bucket.  1797  J.  CURR  Coal 
Viewer  31  [Specification  for]  jinneys  for  conveying  the 
corves.. I  Shroud  for  the  middle,  28  [inches]  by  i,  and  i 
ditto  for  the  Brake.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  ff  Clockm. 
291  The  space  occupied  by  the  shrouds  precludes  their  use 
in  watches,  but  in  the  going  parts  of  clocks  they  answer  well. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb,  in  sense  2,  as  shroud-cloth, 
-rags ;  shroud-bound,  -like  adj.  and  adv.,  -maker, 
-manufacturer  ;  shroud-brass,  a  memorial  brass 
in  which  the  deceased  is  represented  in  his  shroud ; 
shroud-plate  =  Jb. 

1863  NEALE  Hymns  Paraii.  24  'Shroud-bound,  tomb- 
held,  .  .Thou  canst  raise  me.  1890  Daily  News  21  Oct.  5/1 
Perhaps,  a  more  truly  morbid  and  abominable  effigy  never 
disgraced  the  walls  of  a  place  of  worship  than  the  *shroud 
brass.  1911  J.  S.  M.  WARD  Brasses  82  Skeletons.  Ihes 
are  not  so  common  as  shroud  brasses,  a  1847  ELIZA  COOK 
To  Mem.  Burns  I,  Thy  '  magic  mantle's  glowing  sheen, 
Burst  through  thy  *shroud-cloth  ere  'twas  seen.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  25  Thou,  whose  Hands  the  "Shrowd. 
like  Cypress  rear.  1833  LYTTON  Sinai  x.  v,  In  her  shroud- 
like  garments  and  attenuated  frame,  she  seemed.. as  a 
spectre.  1913  Engl,  Rev.  May  244  The  Vicar,  his  surplice 


SHROUD. 

clinging  shroudlike  to  his  lank  figure.  1891  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade  Suppl.,  *Shrowd  Manufacturer,  a  maker  of  grave 
clothes  for  a  corpse.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  326 
On  the  inside  of  the  *shroud-plates  are  formed  the  grooves 
for  securing  the  ends  of  the  buckets,  it  1847  ELIZA  COOK 
Dust  iii,  He  sorts  the  'shroud-rags,  he  heaps  gray  bones. 

Shroud  (Jraud),  s/>.*  Forms  :  5  shrowthe-s, 
shrode-s,  srowde,  5-7  shrowde-s,  6  sohroude-s, 
shrowed(e)-s,  shrowes  (?),  6-7  shroude-s,  6-8 
shrowd-s,  7  shreed-s,  7-  shroud-s.  [Prob.  a  use 
of  SHROUD  rf.1 ;  cf.  the  mod.  naut.  phrase  '  to  clothe 
the  mast  with  the  shrouds  ' ;  a  mast  or  spar  with- 
out its  rigging  is  said  to  be  '  naked '.  The  sense 
of  '  shrouds  of  a  ship '  attributed  to  ON.  skriiS  and 
to  Norw.  skrud  is  not  authenticated. 

'Remembering  that  in  the  isth  c.  the  headropes  (or 
shrouds)  were  very  numerous,  the  appropriateness  of  the 
term  shroud  seems  obvious  '  (L.  G.  Carr  Laughton).] 

L  A  set  of  ropes,  usually  in  pairs,  leading  from 
the  head  of  a  mast  and  serving  to  relieve  the  latter 
of  lateral  strain  ;  they  form  part  of  the  standing 
rigging  of  a  ship. 

a.  pi.  iSee  also  fore-shrouds  FORE-  3  d,  main- 
shrouds  MAIN  a.  10,  mizen-shrouds  MIZEN  3;  for 
an  extended  use  see  BESTINCK-,  BOWSPRIT-,  BUM- 
KIN-,  FLTTOCK-  shrouds?) 

1458  in  Archxologia  XXIX.  328  The  mast  bathe  a  welle 
good  stay,  W1  shrowthes  sure,  f  1485  Digby  Myst.  (i832) 
HI.  1720  In-to  be  shrowdes  I  woll  me  hye.  (-1500  Cocke 
LoreiUs  B.  12  Some  one  the  shrowedes  dyde  clyme.  1531 
in  J.  Strutt  Matin.  <$•  Cust.  Eng.  (1776)  III.  53  Item  g 
shrowds  and  a  backe  staye  on  either  syd.  1589  in  Hakluyt 
Voy.  282  Another  walkes  vpon  the  hatches,  another  dimbes 
the  shrowes.  164*  D.  ROGERS  Naantan  496  As  in  a  ship 
each  boy  hath  his  taske,  some  to  row.. others  to  climb  the 
shreeds.  1666  URVDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  cxlviii,  To  try  new 
Shrouds  one  mounts  into  the  wind,  And  one,  below,  their 
Ease  or  Stiffness  notes.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World 
436  They  seem  to  have  but  little  regard  to  the  support  of 
their  masts,  to  which  their  stays  and  shrouds  hold  no  propor- 
tion. 1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxiii,  In  an  instant  every 
one  sprung  into  the  rigging,  up  the  shrouds,  and  out  on  the 
yards.  1883  Ckamb.  Jrnl.  141  A  heavy  sea  boarded  the 
ship,  dashing  us  into  the  mizen  rigging,  where  we  grasped 
the  shrouds,  and  were  saved. 

b.  collect,  sing. 

1465  Mann,  ff  Househ.  Ext.  (Rpxb.)  200  Payd  be  my 
mastyr  for  ropes  for  hyr  srowde,  ij.li.  1588  in  Hart.  Misc. 
(Malh.)  II.  45  He  shall  shew  lights,  one  in  the  poop,  and 
another  two  shrowed  high.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New 
Invent.  126  Fitting  of  the  Shrowd  so  as  to  make  way  for  the 
gibbing  of  the  Yards.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  Isles  in.  xxiii,  The 
favouring  breeze,  when  loud  It  pipes  upon  the  galley's  shroud. 

c.  sing.  Any  one  of  such  ropes. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  HI.  v.  341  The  mast  itself  is  supported .. 
bythe  shrowd. .and  by  two  stays.  176*  FALCONER  Shifrvr. 
II.  2^6  Secure  your  lines  !  grasp  every  man  z  shroud  !  1851 
H.  MELVILLE  Whale  ix.  50  Stumbling  to  the  deck  [he]  grasps 
a  shroud  to  look  out  upon  the  sea.  1882  NARES  Seaman, 
ship  ied  6)48  Each . .  bowsprit  shroud  [isj  secured  to  its  collar. 

*•-/&•• 

1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  vii.  53  All  the  shrowds  wherewith  my 
life  should  saile,  Are  turned  to  one  thred.  1602  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Rev.u.  ii,  Readie  to  discharge  Their  pretious  shot 
into  the  shrouds  of  heaven.  1667  DENHAM  Direct.  Painter 
n.  70  He  quickly  taught,  pours  in  continual  Clouds  Of 
chain'd  Dilemma's  through  our  sinew'd  Shrouds. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Shroud,  the  chains  by  which 
the  smoke-stack  is  braced,  in  steamers. 

3.  flftr&Hftd  Comb,  shroud-bridle  (see  quot.); 
shroud  hawser,  a   shroud-laid    rope ;    Bhroud- 
knot,  a  knot  used  in  repairing  a  parted  shroud  ; 
shroud-laid  a.t  applied  to  rope  composed  of  four 
(formerly   sometimes    three)    strands    laid   right- 
handed  with  a  heart;  shroud-plate  (see  quot.); 
shroud-stopper, a ropeconnectingpartsof  a  shroud 
below  or  above  adamaged  part  ( 1 867  Smyth  Saitohs 
}Vord-bk.}\  shroud-tackle,  -truck  (see  quota.). 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Afech.,  * Shroud-bridle,  a  kind  of  crow- 
foot fastened  to  the  shrouds,  to  hold  sheets,  braces,  etc. 
1744  J.  PHILIPS  Jrnl.  Expcd.  Anson  150  We  receiv'd.. 
a  thirteen  Inch  Cable  and  a  *shroud  Hawser,  c  1860  H. 
STUART  Seaman's  Catech,  30  How  do  you  make  a  *shroud- 
knot?  1860  All  Vear  Round  No.  66.  382  'Which  knot?' 
asked  Toby.  '  Single  or  double  wall,  single  or  double  dia- 
mond, Matthew  Walker,  spritsail-sheet,  stopper,  or  shroud?' 
1800  Naval  Chron.  HI.  474  Three  strond  'shroud-laid 
rope.  18*5  BUDOE  Miner's  Guide  98  The  term  'shroud- 
laid  '  is  used  to  distinguish  a  rope  of  three  strands  or  parts 
from  another  of  nine  strands,  which  is  termed  '  cable-laid  ', 
1875  BEUFOKD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  x.  (ed  a)  360  Shroud-laid 
rope  4  strands  and  a  heart  Right-handed.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Afech.j  "Shroud flate,  i.  a.  An  iron  plate  fixed 
to  a  ship's  side  for  the  attachment  of  the  shrouds.  A.  A 
ring  surrounding  a  mast  and  to  which  the  futtock -shrouds 
aresecurcd.  1769  Y*.i.CQWLHDict.Marine(i7%<)),C0nladouxt 
•shroud -tackles,  which  are  used  in  the  gallics.,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  place  of  dead-eyes  and  laniards.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.t  * Shroud-trucks.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet-  Meek.)  Shroud-truck,.  .A  wooden  thimble  secured  to 
the  shrouds  and  acting  as  a  fair-leader  for  the  running- 


(Jraud),   sb$     Now  dial.     [Formally 
identical  with  SHBOUD  j/M,  but  with  sense  inde- 
pendently derived  from  the  sense  '  to  cut '  of  the 
root.      Cf.  SHRED  sb.]     a.  collect,   sing,  and  //. 
Loppings  of  a  tree,  branches  or  twigs  cut  off.    b. 
(chiefly  tl.)     A  branch  or  bough. 
1475-6  in  Swaync  Sarum  Churchw.  Ace.  (1896)  361  Of 
VOL.  VIII. 
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William  Pole  for  the  shrowde  of  the  same  elme,  viijd.  1538 
ELYOT  Diet.,  Sarmenta<  twigges  or  shroude  of  trees  cut  of. 
'555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  73  Shrouddes  of  younge  vines. 
c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeley*  (1883)  I.  ii4Tyihesfor 
beech  wood,  loppes,  shrowds,  willowes.  1669  WOKLIDGE  Syst. 
Agric.  (1681)  15  Aquatkk  1  rees,  whose  shrowds  shall  exceed 
in  value  the  Grass  they  injure.  1862  LOWELL  Biglo-w  P. 
Ser.  n.  vi.  93  In  ellum-shrouds  the  flashin1  hangbird  clings. 
Shroud  (Jraud),  v.l  Forms  :  3-4  scrude,  4 
schroude,  schruden,  4-5  shrude,  4-6  shroude, 
5  shrowden,  schrowude,  5-6  schroude,  6-7 
shrowd(e,  7  shrow'd,  shreud,  shrewd,  6- 
shroud.  Pa.  t.  6-7  shrowded,  6-  shrouded; 
contr.  3-4  scrud,  4  schrud,  shroude,  scrowd. 
Pa.  pple.  3~4scruded,  5  schruedede,  5  i-shrow- 
dyd,  schrouded,  y-shrouded,  6-7  shrowded,  7 
schroudit,  4-  shrouded;  contr.  3-4  scrud,  4-6 
schroud,  5  schroude,  6  schroud,  shrowed, 
7  shroud,  [f.  SHROUD  sb\  Cf.  SHKIUE  z/.1] 
•f 1.  trans.  To  clothe.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  104+8  Anna,  leuedi,. , scrud  be  fair  and 
menu  \>\  chere !  Ibid.  16346  lesus  thoght  ful  mikel  scam 
quen  he  sua  scruded  was.  c  1400  Anturs  of  Arth.  20 
(Thornton  MS.)  Schruedede  in  a  schorte  cloke.  c  1407  LVDG. 
Keson  #  Sens.  353  A  mantel  large  hir  self  to  shroude.  c  1450 
HOLLAND  Howlat  84  Myterit,  .Schroude  in  hisschene  weid. 
tb.  transf.  To  adorn,  deck.  Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  8322  It  sal  be  precius  and  prude,  }>e  were 
he  sal  sua  semele  scrude.  Ibid.  23404  He  hat  wroglit  al 
thing  in  lede  And  scrud  barn  alle  in  bair  fairhede.  ?«  1366 
CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  55  1'her  is  neither  busk  nor  hay  In 
May,  that  it  nil  shrouded  been.  1500-20  DUNHAR  Foetus 
]xi.  3  Quhen  gilletis  wilbe  schoind  and  schroud,  That  ridden 
ar  balth  with  lord  and  lawd? 

2.  To  give  shelter  or  housing  to  ;  to  shelter,  arch. 
Now  only  with  admixture  of  5  or  6. 

c  1450  LVDG.  Life  Our  Lady  x\m.  (1484)  cvj,  Quod  gabriel 
within  thy  blessyd  syde  The  holy  ghoust  shal  I  shrowdyd 
be.  1579  SI-ESSEK  Sheph.  Cat.  Apr.  32  The  whiles  our  flockes 
doe  graze  about  in  sight,  And  we  close  shrowded  In  thys 
shade  alone.  1582  STANYHI RST  sEneis  iv.  80  Fayre  fowls 
..shrowded  in  hard  bed  Of  thorny  thickets.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  83  Thrust  out  of  all  they  had,.. not 
knowing  where  to  shroud  their  heads.  1614  RAI.EIGH  Hist. 
World  \.  iv.  68  One  of  these  trees  considered  with  all  his 
young  ones  may  (indeede)  shrowde  foure  hundred  or  foure 
thousand  horsemen.  1671  MILTON/".  R.  iv.  419  111  wast  thou 
shrouded  then,  O  patient  Son  of  God.  1859  C.  BARKER 
Assoc.  Princ.  i.  13  Some  quiet  cell,  where  they  might  shroud 
their  grey  hairs,  _  1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.\.  17'!  he  joyous 
bird>,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade, 
f  b.  refl.  To  take  shelter.  Obs. 
1553  T.  WILSON  Rhct.  Pref.  Aiij'b,  Having  neither  bou-e 
to  shroude  them  in,  nor  attyre  to  clothe  their  backes.  1590 
SPENSER  F.Q.  1. 1,  6  Angry  loue  an  hideous  stonne  of  raine 
Did  poure  into  bis  Lemans  lap.. And  this  faire  cuuple  eke 
to  shroud  themselues  were  fain.  1620-55  I.  JONES  Stone- 
Heng  (1725)  8  Some. .made  themselves  places  of  Lome  and 
Twigs. .,  to  creep  into,  and  shroud  themselves  in.  1642-4 
VICARS  God  in  Mount  193  They  forced  all  the  Musketeers 
. .  to  run  in  and  shroud  themselves  within  their  pikes.  1653 
H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xvii.  60  They  came  into  the 
Port  to  shrewd  themselves  from  the  storm  as  others  did. 

C.  intr.  To  seek  shelter  or  retirement ;  to  take 
shelter  or  refuge,  arch. 

1579  SPENSER  Shefh.  Cal.  Feb.  122  In  his  small  busbes 
vsed  to  shrowde  The  sweete  Nightingale,  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  H.  ii.  42,  I  will  here  shrowd  till  the  dregges  of  the 
storme  be  past.  1634  MILTON  Comus  316  If  your  Stray 
attendance  be  yet  lodg'd  Or  shroud  within  these  limits. 
1648  J.  RAYMOND  //  Merc.  Ital.  Pref.  i  A  weather  beaten 
Traveller  needs  no  such  Umbrilla  as  a  Patron  to  shroud 
under,  c  1746  COLLINS  Ode  to  Fear  48  Wilt  thou  shroud  in 
haunted  cell,  Wheregloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell?  1793-4 
WOKDSW.  Guilt  <y  Sorrow  xx,  One  who,  forced  from  storms 
to  shroud,  Felt  the  loose  walls  of  this  decayed  Retreat  Rock. 
1818  KEATS  Endym.  iv.  190  What  enamour'd  bride  Cheated 
by  shadowy  wooer  from  the  clouds,  But  hides  and  shrouds 
Beneath  dark  palm-trees  by  a  river  side? 

f  d.  intr.  and/ajj.  To  be  huddled  up  or  together. 
1530  PALSGR.  702/1  Se  howe  yonder  kyne  shrowde  to  gyther 
for  colde.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  64  b,  Beastes  and  birdes 
without  reason  love  one  another,  thei  shroude,  and  thei 
flocke  together.  16*3  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  World  runnes 
en  n  'heeies  Wks.  (1630)  ii.  242  Peoples  guts  like  to  be  crushed 
out  being  crowded  and  shrowded  vp  against  stalls. 

3.  To  cover  so  as  to  protect;  to  screen  from 
injury  or  attack ;  to  afford  protection  to.  ?  Obs. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  9902  pis  castel.  .o  luue  and  grace.,  wit 
kirneli  es  vm-sett  ful  well,  scrud  on  ilk  side  wit  sele.  c  1475 
RaitfCoilyar  459  Trewlie  that  tenefull  was  trimland  than, 
Semelie  schapin  and  schroud  in  that  Scheild  schene.  c  1580 
in  Anhxologia  XI.  224  Vnder  the  protection  of  y'  peerc.. 
whereby  thay  are  shrowed  from  the  radye  of  the  sea.  c  158* 
Jbitt.  227  No  shelues  of  beache  haue  euer  growne  or  re- 
mayned  longer  then  they  have  byn  shrowded  and  protected 
by  the  peer.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holhuhed  III.  1309/1 
Whom  he  would  in  no  wise  shrowd  or  hauc  in  his  house 
and  companie.  1618  LATHAM  Falconry  n.  (1633)  84  Shee 
will  grow  so  farre  in  loue. .with  you. .and  account  her 
selfe  safety  shrowded  when  she  hath  your  compame.  1674 
N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  4-  Selv.  40  The  main  Castleward  to  shrowd 
these  weaklings  from  blows  and  qualities.  1810  SCOTT  Lady 
o/L.  ii.  xiii.  From  ire  Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my 
sue. 

tb.  refl.  To  protect  oneself,  seek  protection.  Obs. 
14..  LYDG.  Beware  of  Doubleness  72  They  have  no  better 
proteccioun  But  shroude  hem  under  doublenesse.  1575  tr. 
Marfarat's  Apoc.  49  The  sayde  lawlcsse  libertie  of  whore- 
hunting,  .shrouded  it  selfe  vnder  the  bond  of  brotherly  loue. 
1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Houstw.  Garden  (1626)  A  2, 
1  could,  .so  shroud  my  selfe  from  scandall  vnder  your  hoo- 
ourable  fauour.  1699  T.  WATSON  Body  Divi*.  376  The 
Thief  that  shrowds  himself  under  Law.  1698  FRYKB  Ate. 


SHROUD. 

E.  India  $  P.  2  A  great  many  [Ships]  that  had  shrowded 
themselves  under  our  Protection.. 

t  4.  To  conceal  in  a  secret  place  or  in  a  secret 
manner.  Often  rejt.t  to  retire  to  a  hiding-place ; 
pass,  to  be  in  hiding.  Obs. 

c  1402  LYDG.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  147,  I.,gan. .  Among  the 
busshes  me  prively  to  shroude.  1560  BECON  NCIU  Catech. 
Wks.  (1564)  389  Shal  any  man  be  able  to  shroude  himselfe 
in  such  a  corner,  that  I  can  not  espye  him?  1563-70  FOXK 
A.  #f  M.  ied.  2)  2125  2  [She]  shrouded  her  selfe  in  a  low 
ditch  with  nettles.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  137,  I  haue 
beene  closely  shrowded  in  this  bush,  And  markt  you  both. 
1603  —  Ham.  (ist  Qo.)  1452  [111.  iv.  2]  I'll  shrowde  my  selfe 
behmde  the  Arras.  1612  WEBSTKH  White  Devil  i.  ii.  40 
Shrowd  you  within  this  closet,  good  my  lord.  1641-2  CHAS. 
I  Wks.  4,1662)  I.  395,  I  am  come  to  demand  such  Prisoners 
..and  do  believe  they  are  shrowded  in  the  City. 
T  b.  intr.  To  be  concealed,  lie  hid.  Obs. 
c  1450  LVDG.  Life  Our  Lady  xlviii.  (1484)  g  vi,  The  septer 
of  whom.  .shal.  .neuer  cese  ne  in  couert  shroude.  1576 
,  GASCOIGNE  Philomene  vi,  How  covertly  doth  surow  shrowde, 
|  In  trymmest  worldely  toys.  1649  LOVELACE  Lucas  t  a, 
A  my  tiler's  Grove,  Or  have  you  seene  the  Lightning  shrowd, 
And  straight  breake  through  tb'opposing  cloud?  i66z  R. 
MATHEW  LJnL  Alc/t.  65  Many ..snroud  under  a  cloak  of 
Religion. 

5.  To  hide  from  view,  as  by  a  veil,  darkness, 
cloud  ;  to  cover  so  as  to  conceal ;  to  screen,  veil. 

1426  LVIJG.  De  Guil.  Piigr.  s^silS  The  tother  party,  wonder 
myrk,  Scbrouded  with  a  cloude  dyrk.  1503  HAWES  A.t  amp. 
I'irtite  ix.  16^  Lycyna  tke  dyd  her  bhrowde  Vnder  a  blacke 
and  mysty  clowde.  1607  Mcny  De-nil  Edmonton  n.  iii.  77 
'1  hat  di>gui^e  will  hardly  >hrowd  my  woe.  1624  CAPT, 
SMITH  Virginia  n.  32  Thus  shrouding  his  body  in  the 
skinne  by  stalking  he  approacheth  the  Deere.  1697  UKVDEN 
|  Virg.  Georg.  I.  444  '1  he  Father  of  the  Gods  his  Glory 
'  shrouds,  Involv'd  in  Tempols,  and  a  Night  of  Cloud*.  1797 
MKS.  RADCLii-tE  Italian  i,  A  monk  whose  face  was  shrouded 
by  his  <_owl.  1820  W.  IKVINC  Sketch  Bk.  II.  59  A  thin  trans- 
parent Vapour,. threatening  gradually  to  shroud  the  land- 
scape. 1827  LVTTON  i  'fihani  vi,  I  was  shrouded  at  that 
moment  from  his  siyht  by  one  of  the  yew  trees.  1902  LU 'CHAN 
Watcher  l>y  Threshold  288  The  hills, .shrouded  in  grey  mist. 
1912  Stage  J  \ar  Bk,  27  They  performed  in  evening  cre^, 
but  were  shrouded  in  sombre  cloaks  and  masks. 

6.  In  immaterial  sense  :  To  screen  iiom  observa- 
tion ;  to  envelop  or  wrap  ///,  as  in  obscurity  or 
mystery ;  to  veil  under  an  appearance  or  '  show '  : 
sometimes  with  implication  of  disguise  or  conceal- 
ment for  an  evil  purjx>sc. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  2262  Whiche  in  be  ende,  to 
her  confuMoun,  Can  vnder  sugre  schrowden  her  poysoun. 
1509  HAWES  l\iU.  Pleas,  u.  M555>  40  The  pottes.  .under- 
neth  the  trouth  doth  so  shroude,  Both  good  an  yll.  1579 
GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  Ep.  Ded.  (Arb.)  16  The  short  este  Pam- 
phlclte  may  shrowde  matter.  1:1585  Faire  Em  n.  ii.  91  Is 
this  William  the  Conqueror,  shrouded  vnder  the  name  of 
sir  Robert  of  Windsor?  1634  W,  TIKWHYT  tr.  Balzac's 
Lett.  340,  I  honour  vertue.  .under  what  shape  soever  it  is 
shrowded.  1642  H.  MOKE  Song  of  Soul  \\.  iii.  n.  xlii,  Nor 
doth  the  soul  that  in  this  flesh  doth  croud  Her  self  rely  on 
that  thick  vapour  where  she's  shroud.  1726  T'OPE  Odyss. 
xix.  343  Irresolute  of  soul,  his  state  to  shrowd  In  dark  dis- 
guise. i837C'AKLVLE/>.  Rev.  II.  v.  v,  The  Queen,  shrouded 
in  deepest  mystery.  1838  PKLSCOTT  Ferd.  <r  is.  vii. 
I.  328  Its  proceedings  were  impenetrably  shrouded  from  ihe 
public  eye.  1855  —  Philip  II  \\.  xii.  I.  288  We  find  her 
communications,  .frequently  shrouded  in  cipher.  1867  I-HEE- 
|  MAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1677)  I.  64  The  whole  of  the  short  reign 
of  Eadwig  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
vi.  §  3.  286  His  indolence  and  gaiety  were  mere  veils  beneath 
which  Edward  shrouded  a  profound  political  ability. 
b.  reft. 

a  1569  KINGESMYLL  Con/I.  Satan  (1578)  12  He  shrowdeth 
himselfe  under  the  robe  of  trueth.  1576  GASCOIGNK  Griff  'of 
Joy  iv.  xi.  Wks.  1910  II.  550, 1  graunt  that  pastymc  ys  the 
lowly  porte,  Wherein  mans  my  rule,  maie  shrewd  itself  full 
oft.  1606  BRYSKETT  Civ.  Li/c  84  If  it  happen  that  any 
abuse  do  grow  and  shrowd  it  selfe  vnder  the  name  of  a 
custome.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  iv.  ii.  21  The  remains  of 
that  nation,  which  escaped  that  dismall  overthrow,  shrowded 
themselves  under  the  names  of  some  neighbouring  people. 
1791  lit'HKE  App.  ll'htgs  Wks.  1842  I.  518  Mr.  Burke,  instead 
of  shrowding  himself  in  exploded  ignorance  [etc].  1823  SCOTT 
Quentin  D.  xii,  Courage  occasionally  shrouds  itsell  under 
the  show  of  modest  timidity.  1882  W.  BALLANTISE  Exper. 
i  xxiv.  233  He  shrouded  himself  with  a  solemn  air  as  it  he 
was  thinking  profoundly.  1889  H.  F.  WOOD  Englishman 
Rue  Cain  xi,  When  I  see  some  fellow  shrouding  himself  in 
studied  silence. 

7.  To   put   a   shroud   on   (a   corpse),   lay  in  a 
shroud ;  hence,  to  prepare  for  burial,  bury. 

1577  T.  KENDAU,  Flowers  of  Epigr.  77  This  cuttes,  his 

traue  must  cost  a  groate,  to  shrowde  his  carrin  COIM:.  1604 
HAKS.  Otk.  iv.  iii.  24  If  I  do  die  before,  prythee  shrow'd 
me  In  one  of  these  same  Sheetes.  1610  It  cmen  Saints  24 
That  I  may  for  pouertie  be  shrowded  ina&hcete  of  an  other 
bodies.  1681  Disc.  Tanger  24  The  Earl  commanded  the 
two  dead  Bodies,  .to  be  decently  washi,and  shrouded.  1718 
G  SEWELL  Proclatn.  Cupid  8  He  has  been  shrowded— full 
three  hundred  Yean.  1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Horace  in 
London  129  Chaunt,  widow'd  muse,  my  dying  speech,  And 
shroud  my  ashes  in  the  abbey.  1856  GHOTE  Greece  u.  xcvi. 
XII.  453  He. .caused  bis  dead  body  to  be  honorably 
shrouded  and  transmitted  into  Macedonia  for  burial.  1858 
R.  S.  HAWKER  in  Life  11005)  307  The.  .place  wherein  I  have 
laid  out  and  shrouded  and  coffined  now  four  and  twenty 
dead  Sailors. 

t  8.  To  include,  embrace.  Obs.  rare. 

1593  NAMIE  Christ's  T.  T4b,  Vnder  Gluttony,  I  shrowde 
not  onety  excessc  in  mcate,  but  in  drinke  also. 

9.  Aleck.  To  furnish  (^tlie  sail  of  a  windmill,  a 
water-wheel)  with  shrouds. 

1660  L.  D'ACKKS  Elem.  Water-drawing  9  The  other  sort 
of  Horizontal  sailes  with  shrouds,  move  more  quietly,  but 
with  no  worthy  strength,  though  the  one  half  be  shrouded 
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never  so  wel.  1834-6  BARLOW  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845) 
VIII.  88/2  The  sides  [of  a  breast  wheel]  are  also  sometimes 
close  shrouded,  or  closed  in  on  the  sides  to  retain  the  Water, 
and  it  thus  becomes  a  sort  of  bucket  wheel.  1869  RANKINE 
Machine  <$•  Hand-tools  PL  J  3  The  crank  plate  .  .  being 
shrouded  to  a  certain  extent  around  the  periphery. 

Shroud  (Jraud),z>.2  local.  Also  6-7  shrowd(e, 
shrood.  [f.  SHROUD  sb.*  Cf.  SHBIDE  v.%]  trans. 
To  lop  (a  tree  or  its  branches)  ;  also  with  off; 
occas.  absoL 

1577-87  HARRISON  England  n.  xxii.  212  in  Holinshed,  To 
shrowd,  stale  vpright,  and  cherish  the  same  [trees]  in  the 
blustering  winters  weather.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddorfs  A  n  sw. 
Osor.  493  [One]  who..  may  pare  away  all  rotten  and  vn- 
sauory  subtilties,  .  .  may  shrowde  of  all  vnprofitable  and 
withered  superfluities  and  reduplications.  158*  B.  N.  C. 
Doctttn.  (Marston  R.3  2),  The  Queen  may  shrood  or  lop  anie 
tree  or  trees.  z66a  HERNE  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  246  All 
such  pollards  the  tenants..  shrowd  when  they  make  their 
hedges.  1764  Museum  Rust.  II.  Hi.  149,  I.  .requested  him 
either  to  cut  down  the  elms,  or  permit  me  to  shrowd  them. 
1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  atOxf.  xxxv,  By  the  time  the  tree 
was  felled  and  shrouded,  Tom  was  in  a  convalescent  state. 
1887  HARDY  Woodlantiers  xiii,  I'll  climb  up  this  afternoon 
and  shroud  off  the  lower  boughs,  c  1890  MORRIS  m  Mackail 
Life  (1899)  I.  7  The  said  hornbeams  were  all  pollards,  being 
shrouded  every  four  or  six  years. 

Shroud,  obs.  form  of  SHREWD. 

Shroudage  (Jrau-dedg).  poet.  [f.  SHROUD  sd% 
+  -AGB.]  The  shrouds  (of  a  ship). 

1893  F.  THOMPSON  Poems  72  Its  vaporous  shroudage 
drenched  with  icy  rain.  1901  H.  TRENCH  Deirdre  Wed,  etc. 
101  He,  acquainted  well  with  every  tone  Of  madness  whin- 
ing: in  his  shroudage  slender. 

Shrotrded,///.^  [f.SHRonDz».i  +  -EDi.]  Con- 
cealed, veiled  ;  sheltered  ;  enveloped  in  a  shroud. 

1600  NASHE  Summers  Last  Will  Gz  Cunning  shrowded 
rogues.  1708  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  79  The  Pholad,  or 
Shrouded  Shell.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Metr.  Leg.,  Lady 
Griseld  Baillie  xli,  Joy  appears  with  shrouded  head.  1821 
LAMB  Eli  a  \.  Old  Benchers  Inner  T.,  That  goodly  pile.. 
confronting,  .the  lighter,  older,  more  fantastically  shrouded 
one.  1840  CARLYLK  Heroes  vi,  Brave  old  Samuel  Johnson, 
in  his  shrouded-up  existence.  1870  DISRAELI  Lothair  Ixi, 
One  of  them  pressed  her  finger  to  her  shrouded  lips.  1888 
MEREDITH  Hymn,  to  Colour  v,  Shall  man.  .learn  the  secret 
of  the  shrouded  death,  By  lifting  up  the  lid  of  a  white  eye? 
b.  Mech.  (See  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Shrouded  gear,,  .cog-gear  in 
which  the  cogs  are  protected  by  a  flange  coming  out  even 
with  the  face  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  interdental  spaces 
are  in  effect  mortises  in  the  face  of  the  wheel. 


Shrou'der.    rare-1,     [f.  SHROUD 
One  who  shrouds  or  covers  up* 

a  1591  H.  SMITH  Sertn.  (1675)  244  Noah..  is  made  naked 
with  sin,  to  shew  that  sin  is  noshrouder,  but  a  stripper. 

Shrcni  ding,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  SHROUD  y.i  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  f  Clothing  (obs.}  ;  covering  with  a  shroud  or 
screen  ;    protection,    concealment  ;    laying    in    a 
shroud. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27930  Fole  contenance  and  ful  scruding. 
1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew.  Garden  (1626)  13  Stone- 
wals..are  the  best,.  for  fencing,  lasting,  and  shrouding  of 
your  yong  trees.  (11617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  260  Shelter  and 
shrowding  from  such  mischiefs  as  the  life  of  man  is  subiect 
to.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  4-  Selv.  Ep.  Ded.,  A.  .Cedar.  . 
within  the  bosom  of  whose  shrowdings  I  must  be  cloakt 
from  wind  and  weather.  1856  LD.  COCKBURN  Klem.  (1874) 
iii.  152  Gillespie's  Hospital  for  the  shrouding  of  aged 
indigence.  1858  R.  S.  HAWKER  in  Life  (1905)  308  The 
shrouding  and  placing  in  his  house  of  wood. 

2.  Mech.  The  shrouds  of  a  water-wheel  forming 
an  annular  rim  at  the  ends  of  the  buckets. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  903/2  The  ring  of  board 
.  .making  the  ends  of  the  buckets  is  called  the  shrouding.. 
and  Q  P  is  called  the  depth  of  shrouding.  1834-6  BARLOW 
in  Encycl.  Metrpp.  (1845)  VIII.  88/2  In  some  cases  the 
shrouding  is  omitted,  in  which  case  great  accuracy  is 
requisite  in  forming  the  race  and  hanging  the  wheel.  1850 
WEALE  Diet.  Terms  Archit.  514  A  water-wheel,  .consists 
of.  .shaft,  arms,  buckets,  and  shrouding.  1875  J.  H.  COLLINS 
Metal  Mining  96  The  wheel  .  .  having  10  wrought.irpn  arms 
.  .  rivetted  or  bolted  to  the  centre,  and  to  the  shrouding. 

3.  attrib.   f  shrouding    board,   ?  a   protecting 
board  ;   t  shrouding  place,  a  hiding-place  ;    so 
f  shrouding  corner  ;  shrouding-plate  =  shroud- 
plate  SHROUD  sbJ-  8  ;  f  shrouding  sheet,  a  wind- 
ing sheet. 

1679-80  in  Swayne  Churcftw.  Ace.  Sarum  (1896)  343  A 
stay  and  a  *shrpwding  board,  is.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden*  $ 
Brit.  i.  224  This  Isle  afforded  him  a  very  fit  *shrowding 
corner.  1571  GOLDINC  Calvin  on  Ps.  xi.  i  For  all  bis 
seeking  of  'shrowding  places  everywhere,  yet  he  could  no- 
where fynd  any  courtesie.  1611  FLORIO,  Velabro,  a  booth  or 
shrouding  place.  1639  H.  AIKS  WORTH  Annot.  Ps.  Ixi.  4  A 
safe  hope]  or  shrowding  place,  where  hee  hoped  for,  and 
had  found  safe  shelter.  1844  H.  STEPHENS^.  Farm  II. 
326  The  'shrouding  plates  are  bolted  upon  the  buckets  and 
soling.  1576  CURTEYS  Two  Serm.  A  vj,  The  rich  men  of 
this  world  shall..  carry  away  with  them  nothing  but  a 
*shrowding  sheet.  1576  NEWTON  Lenmie'$Coniplex,(i(>v$ 
242  Lapped  in  their  shrowding  sheets,  and  tyed  after  the 
manner  of  dead  Corses.  1610  HOLLAND  Comdex's  Brit.  \. 
569  Enwrapped  in  an  Ox-hide  for  a  shrouding  sheet.  1699 
Lp.  TARBUT  in  Pepys  Diary  (1870)  688  If  they  see  a  man 
with  a  shrouding-sheet  in  the  apparition. 

Shrouding,  vbl.  sb*  [i.  SHROUD  z/.2]  Lopping 
of  trees  ;  //.  loppings. 

17*5  Bradley**  Fam.  Diet.,  Shrouding,  the  Lopping  of 
Trees.  1764  Museum  Rust,  II.  lii.  150  Green  shrowdings 
of  trees. 

Shrou'ding,  vbl.  sb.%  [f,  SHBOUD  sb2  + 
-ING  l.j  The  shrouds  of  a  ship. 
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1890  R.  BRIDGES  Passer-by  iii,  Aslant  with  trim  tackle  and 

shrouding. 

Shrou  ding,  ppL  a.    [f.  SHROUD  v.i  +  -ING  2.] 

That  shrouds,  veils,  covers,  or  conceals. 

1623  MARKHAM  Country  Housew,  Card.  HI.  v.  (1665)  76 
They  both  require  a  strong  and  shrowding  fence.  1826 
Miss  MITFORD  Village  II.  214  Madame  la  duchesse,  in  her 
hideous  shrouding  cap.  1863  I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery  xxii. 
(1874)  67  Here,  from  the  terrors  of  the  grave,  The  new-born 
Church.. Issued,  as  from  a  shrouding  cave.  1883  DIXON 
Mono  ii.  iv.  77  She . .  Back  to  her  horse  withdrew  for  shroud- 
ing  gown.  1888  E.  GERARD  Land  beyond  Forest  xliii,  A 
carved  oak  chair  heavily  wreathed  in  shrouding  cobwebs. 

Shrou'dless,  a.    [f.  SHROUD  J£.I  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Without  a  shroud  or  winding-sheet. 

1758  DODSLEV  Melpomene  xi,  A  mangled  corse  . .  lies 
shroudless,  unentomb'd.  1821  SCOTT  Pirate  xvi,  Tolling 
shroudless  seamen's  knell,  a  1848  O.  W.  HOLMES  Lexing- 
ton  52  Shroudless  and  tombless  they  sunk  to  their  rest. 

2.  Unshrouded,  unobscured. 

1841  C.  SWAIN  Mind  iv.  xxxv,  Above,  the  stars  in  shroud- 
less beauty  shine. 

Shroudly,  obs.  form  of  SHREWDLY. 

Shroudy  (Jrau'di),  a.  rare.  [f.  SHROUD  s&.i  + 
-Y.]  Affording  shelter. 

1634  MILTON  Camus  315  (MS.  Trin.  Coll.),  If  yor  stray 
attendance  be  yet  lodg'd  wtbin  these  shroudie  limits. 

Shrove)  s&>  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Short  for  SHROVE- 
TIDE or  SHROVE  TUESDAY.]  Shrovetide,  or  the 
merrymaking  connected  therewith. 

1579  in  Feulllerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  327  During  Christ- 
mas. .&  Shrove.  1621  BRATHWAIT  Nat.  Embassie,  etc.  178 
In  their  wakes,  shroues,  wassel-cups,  or  tides.  1913  igth 
Cent.  July  133  Nora  was  to  marry  Tom  Mahony  next  Shrove. 
b.  Comb,  :  shrove-cake,  a  small  cake  made  to 
give  children  who  go  shroving  (Halliwell,  1847) ; 
t  shrove-cock  =  shroving-tock  (see  SHROVING 
vbl.  sb.  b)  ;  f  shrove-prentice,  one  of  *  a  set  of 
ruffianly  fellows,  who  took  upon  them  at  Shrove- 
tide the  name  of  London  Prentices,  and  in  that 
character  invaded  houses  of  ill-fame  '  (Halliwell). 

1638  DAVKNAST  Madagascar^  etc.  29  More  cruell  than 
Shrove-Prentices,  when  they  (Drunk  in  a  Brothell  House) 
are  bid  to  pay.  1659  Lady  Alimony  v.  ii.  I  4,  O  ye  pittiful 
Simpletons,  who  spend  your  days  in  throwing  Cudgels  at 
Jack  a  Lents  or  Shrove-Cocks. 

Shrove,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  shrove-  in  SHROVE- 
TIDE.] intr.  To  keep  Shrove-tide ;  to  make  merry. 
Often  in  (to  go]  a-shroving  (locally  applied  to  the 
practice  of  going  round  singing  for  money  on 
Shrove  Tuesday). 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  99/1  He 
trauelled  to  Rome  a  shrouing,  of  set  purpose  to  be  merrie. 
1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  P  2  b,  To  certefie  him  that 
verie  shortly  nee  would  send  him  a  couple  of  Hennes  to 
Shroue  with.  1611  FLORIO,  Berlingaccione,  one  that  louelh 
to  shroue  euer  and  make  good  cheere.  1620  in  Crt,  <$•  Times 
Jas.  7(1849)  II-  J98  Those  ladies  have  invited  them  to  a 
masque . .  so  that  on  Thursday  next,  the  king,  prince,  and  all 
the  court  go  thither  a  shroving.  a  16x5  FLETCHER  Noble 
Gent.  in.  ii,  To  see  him  stated  thus,  as  though  he  went  A 
shroving  through  the  City,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  iv.  vii. 
(1892)  II.  571  Hans  Boobikin,  a  rich  Boor's  Son,  whom  his 
Father  had  sent  abroad  a  Fryaring,  that  is,  shroving  in  our 
Language.  [See  also  SHROVING  vbl.  so.] 

t  Shro'veday.  Obs.  rare-0.  In  5  shrof-.  [See 
SHROVETIDE.]  Shrove  Tuesday. 

14..  Voc.  In  Wr.-Wulcker  571/3  Carntyriviunt%  shrofday. 

Shrove  Monday.  ?  Obs.  Also  6  shroff. 
[See  SHROVE-TIDE.]  The  Monday  before  Shrove 
Tuesday. 

'•1450  Bale's  Ckron.  195  In  Six  Town  Ckron.^iqii)  121 
The  monday  clept  shrovemonday  folewyng  the  xxi  day  of 
ffeverer.  1513  R.  HILLES  in  Songs,  Carols,  etc.  (1907) 
p.  xiv,  The  sh[rjoff  monday  bat  was  the  VIII  day  of 
februari.  1589  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  231,  I  Departed  out  of 
London. .vpon  Shroue  munday  1583.  1671  in  \ith  Rep, 
Hist,  MSS.  Comni.  App.  v.  22  Here  is  no  newes  but  that 
the  grand  ballett  is  not  to  be  danced  till  Shrove-Munday. 
1709  Rider's  British  Merlin,  Fair  on  Shrovemonday  at  New- 
castle under  Line.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  32/1  Principal 
fairs  held  in  Cornwall : — ..Liskeard,  Shrove  Monday  [etc.], 

Shrove-mouse,  obs.  form  of  SHREW-MOUSE. 

t  Shrove  Sunday.  Obs.  Also  5-6  shrof(f, 
-ffe,  6  shroft,  shrofe.  [See  SHROVE-TIDE.]  The 
Sunday  in  Shrove-tide,  Quinquagesima  Sunday. 

1463  Maldon^  Essex  Crt.  Rolls  Bundle  38  No.  2  Dominica 
vocata  Sbrofsunday.  a  1500  Gough  Chron.  in  Six  Town 
Chron.  (1911)  164  On  Shrofe  Sonday  the  kyng  hadd  pur- 
posed to  have  goone  Northward.  1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars 
(Camden)  96  The  xxiij.  of  February  {1555!  was  Shroft  son- 
day.  1570  in  D.  Digges  Complete  Amoass.  (1655)  51  Mr. 
Norris  is  arrived  here  yesterday,  being  Shrove-sunday. 
1612  SELDEN  Iltustr.  Dray  ton's  Poly-olb.  xi.  207  That  the 
Clergy  should  fast  from  Quinquagesima  (that  is,  Shrove. 
Sunday)  to  Easter,  a  1662  HEYLIN  Laud  \.  (1668)  66  Laud 
preaching  on  Shrove-Sunday,  Anno  1614.  1843  KEITH 
Treat.  Globes  183  Shrove  Sunday  or  Quinquagesima  Sun- 
day is  7  weeks  Before  Easter. 

t  Shrove  Thursday.  Obs.  rare.  App.erron. 
for  SHEER  THURSDAY  =  Maundy  Thursday. 

1518-19  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  301  Paid  for  watur 
on  shrofthursday  &  on  Estur  Even  for  be  fount.  .jd-  1530 
PALSGR.  267/2  Schrove  thursday,  jevuedy  aosolu  [on 
pp.  266/2,  811/2  glossed  correctly  *  Sherethursday  'J. 

ShrO'VG-tide.  Also  5  schrof-,  -ffe-,  shorff-, 
5-6  shrof(f)-,  6  north.  s(c)hraf-,  6-7  shros-  (?) ; 
6  shrosty  (?),  shrovety.  [Of  obscure  origin. 


SHROVING. 

The  first  element  is  undoubtedly  related  to  SHRIVE  and 

refers  to  the  custom  of  being  shriven  in  preparation  for  Lent. 

An  OE.  *sc>-4/"shriving,  confession,  f.  serf/an  to  SHHIVE, 

would  account  phonologically  for  shrove-,  but.  if  the  form 

actually  existed,  the  absence  of  evidence  for  this  group  of 

words  until  the  isth  c.  is  remarkable.     (Other  early  names 

.    forthe  season  were  FASTENS-EEN,  FAST-GONG,  FASTINGONG.)] 

The  period  comprising  Quinquagesima  Sunday 
|  and  the  two  following  days, '  Shrove '  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

c  1425  Orolog.  Sapient,  vii.  in  Anglia  X.  386/39  pe  sondaye 
In  Quinquagesime,  with  be  tweyne  dayes  folowynge,  |>at  is 
clepyd  Schroftyde.  ^1511  Regul.  Northumbld.  Househ. 
(1770)  377  From  Alhallowtid  to  Shraftide.  1544  Star 
Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  250  Frome  all  halouday 
vntyll  Shrostyde.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  v.  iii.  38  'Tis 
merry  in  Hall,  when  Beards  wagge  all ;  And  welcome  merry 
Shrouetide.  ci6i8  MORYSON  I  tin.  iv.  488  Paying  their 
tribute  to  the  Pope  at  Shrostyde,  when  they  are  allowed  to 
shewe  publike  games.  1670  LASSELS  Vcy.  Italy  I.  214 
Having  spunn  out  thus  the  time  till  near  Carnavale  or 
shroftide.  1795  SOUTHEY  jfoan  of  Arc  x.  434  He  could  sing 
Carols  for  Shrove-tide,  or  for  Candlemas.  1853  ROCK  CJS. 
Fathers  III.  ii.  61  Shrove-tide,  or  the  week  before  Lent. 

1544  in  Sel.  Cases  Crt.  Requests  (Selden  Soc.)  96  The 

tenauntes.. shall  befor  Shrosty  next,  .pay  the  rerages  of  the 

same.      1573  in   Feuillerat  Revels   Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  212  To 

know.. his  pleasure  for  preparacions  to  be  made  against 

1    Shrovety. 

b.  Jig.  A  time  of  merriment. 

1840  LONGF.  Span.  Stud.  in.  i,  Enjoy  the  merry  shrove- 
j    tide  of  thy  youth  1 

c.  attrib.,  as  Shrovetide  even,  -fool;  f  Shrove- 
tide cook,  a  cock  tied  up  and  pelted  with  sticks 

I    on  Shrove  Tuesday  ;  f  Shrovetide  hen,  a  hen 

1    sent  as  a  present  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

1598  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  v,  A  Shroftide  Hen,  Which  bought 
to  giue,  he  takes  to  sell  agen.  1:1640  H.  BELL  Luther's 
Colloq.  Mem.  (1652)  283  The  world  cannot  live  without  such 
Vizards  and  Shrovetide-Fools,  1700  DRYDEN  Fables,  Cock 
ft  Fox  106  Never  was  Shrovetide-Cock  in  such  a  Fear. 
1768  TRUSLER  Hogarth  Moralized  180  Throwing  at  a  cock, 
the  universal  shrove-tide  amusement.  1789  WOLCOTT  (P, 
Pindar)  Subj.  for  Painters  7  Martyr  beat  like  Shrovetide 
cocks  with  bats.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xxxiv,  As  surely., 
as  ever  cock  fought  on  Shrove-tide-even. 

Shrove  Tuesday.  Also  5  ohrofte-,  5-6 
shrof.,  6  shroff-,  shroft-,  shraf-.  [See  prec.] 
The  Tuesday  immediately  preceding  Ash  Wednes- 
day ;  often  called  pancake  day. 

a  1500  Gough  Chron.  in  Six  Town  Chron.  (1911)  150  On 
Chroftetewesday  the  Erie  of  Warwikk  come  from  Caleis  wl 
a  faire  felloshipp.  1599  NAS_HE  Lenten  Stuffe^  E  4  They 
would.. stand  crosse-gag'd  with  knives  in  their  mouthes 
from  one  Shroft-tuisday  to  another.  1620  J.  TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  W/&r.  (1630)  I.  115/2  By  the  vnmanerly  maners  of  Shroue- 
Tuesday  Constables  are  baffled,  Bawds  are  bang'd,  Punckes 
are  piilag'd.  c  1640  [SHIRLEY]  Caft.  Underwit  iv.  ii.  in 
Bullen  O.  PI.  (1883)  II.  381  Tis  Shrovetuesday  and  the 
prentices  are  pulling  downe  Covent  Garden.  1764  Oxf. 
Sausage  22  Let  glad  Shrove-Tuesday  bring  the  Pancake 
thin.  1817  BYRON  Beppo  i,  Some  weeks  before  Shrove 
Tuesday  comes  about,  The  people  take  their  fill  of  recrea- 
tion. 1911  MAcCuLLOCH  Relig.  Anc.  Celts  xiv,  A  cock  or 
hen  was  ceremonially  killed  and  eaten  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

b.  allusively.  A  time  of  merriment. 

1609  B.  JONSON  Silent  Worn.  in.  i,  Neuer  a  time,  that  the 
. .  collegiates  come  to  the  house,  but  you  make  it  a  shroue- 
tuesday !  1621  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Praise  Beggery  D  2, 
May  euery  day  of  the  yeare  be  a  Shrouetuesday. 

c.  attrib.,  as  Shrove  Tuesday  night,  pancake; 
t  Shrove  Tuesday  cock  =  Shrovetide  cock. 

1615  T.  HERBERT  News  Islington  (Halliw.  1848)  21  As  flat 
as  a  Shrove-Tuesday  pancake,  a  1625  FLETCHER  Nice 
Valour  in.  iii,  Never  was  Shrove-tuesday  Bird  So  cudgell'd. 
1634  T.  CAREW (#/&•)  Coelum  Britannicum.  A  masque,  .on 
Shrove-Tuesday  night.  1697  R.  PIERCE  Bulk  Mem.  Pref.  6 
[He]  does,  .set  up  a  Shrove- Tuesday  Cock,  for  every  one  to 
throw  at.  1848  WHATELY  Let.  in  Z.i/<r(i866)  II.  135, 1  should 
reply,  I  will  not  set  up  any  proposal  like  a  Shroue. Tuesday 
cock  for  you  to  pelt  at. 

Shrrr ving,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  shrove-  in 
SHROVE-TIDE  ;  cf.  SHROVE  sb.  and  v.']  The  keeping 
of  Shrove-tide  ;  the  merrymaking  characteristic  of 
this  season  ;  festive  rejoicing  ;  carnival. 

1580  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  180  At  Shroftide  to  shrouing,  go 
thresh  the  fat  hen.  1599  DEKKER  Shoomakers  Hoi.  v.  v. 
(1610)  K  4  A  day  of  shrouing  which  I  promist  to  al  the 
mery  prentises  of  London.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  ill.  173,  I 
have  scene  Curtizans.  .in  time  of  shroving,  apparrelled  like 
men,  in  carnation  or  light  coloured  doublets  and  breeches. 
a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rent.  in.  (1673)  4  What  else. .was  the 
whole  life  of  this  miserable  man  here,  but  in  a  manner  a 
perpetual  Shroving?  1855  N.  f,  Q.  Ser.  i.  XI.  239  [In  the 
Isle  of  Wight)  Shroving,  shroving,  I  am  come  to  shroving. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  shroving  day,  dish, 
time,  ware,  week ;  shroving  cock,  hen  =  Shrove- 
tide cock,  hen. 

1537 tr.  Latimer'sSerm.  be/.  Convoc.  Clergy  Cij,  They.. 
Hue  euery  day  as  though  al  their  life  were  a  shrouynge  tyme. 
1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  115  His 
shrouing  ware[is]  but  lenten  stuff.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne 
in.  xiii.  656, 1 . .  keepe  my  shroving  dayes  vpon  fish  dayes ;  and 
my  feasts  vpon  fastmg-dayes.  1611  in  Songs  Land.  Prentices 
(Percy  Soc.)  152,  I  will  lay  my  lips  to  a  fat  shroving  hen 
That  none  of  these  will  'er  be  had  againe.  1612  in  Crt.  IT 
Times  Jos.  I  (1848)  I.  235  The  king  came  to  town,  and 
tarried  here  all  that  Shroving  week.  1621  QUARLES  Argalns 
ff  P.  Introd.,  That  he  may  stand  like  a  Jack  a  Lent,  or  a 
Shroving  Cock,  for  Everyone  to  spend  a  Cudgel  at.  1613 
B  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  Induct.,  His  sweating  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  good  Shrouing  dish.,  a  stew'd  Poet!  i6«o  MILTON 
Free  Commw.  Wks.  1851  V.  421  Before  so  long  a  Lent  of 
Servitude,  they  may  permit  us  a  little  Shroving  time  first. 


SHROWARDLY. 

1699  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Fables  cccxcviii.  372  The  Cudgelling 
of  Shroving-Cocks  is  a  Barbarous  custom. 

Shrow,  obs.  form  of  SHREW. 

Shro'wardly,  adv.  nonce-wd.  [?  f.  shrew, 
SHREW  sb?  after  frowardty.]  =  SHREWDLY. 

1689  ETHEREDGE  Love  in  Tub  i.  ii,  Now  haue  I . .  wounded 
her  reputation  shrowardly. 

Shrowd(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHREWD,  SHROUD. 

Shrub  (Jr»b),  sb\  Forms  :  2-7  shrubbe,  4-6 
s(c  hrobbe,  6  shroub,  shrewb,  6-7  shrubb,  7 
shrob,  6-  shrub.  [ App.  repr.  OE.  sciybb  fem. 
(occurring  onlyonce)  presumed  to  mean  'shrubbery, 
underwood1.  There  may  have  been  a  parallel 
form  *scrubb  without  umlaut.  (SCRUB  sb.1  is  a 
parallel  form.) 

The  following  forms  seem  to  be  all  related  to  the  Kng. 
word  and  their  meanings  point  to  a  general  sense  of '  rough 
plant  or  bush  ':  NFris.  skrobb  the  broom  plant,  underwood, 
brushwood,  WFlem.  schrobbe  climbing  wild  pea  or  vetch, 
Norw.  skrubba  dwarf  cornel,  Da.  dial,  skrub  brushwood.] 

1.  A  woody  plant  smaller  than  a  tree  ;  spec,  in 
Bot.  a  perennial  plant  having  several  woody  stems 
growing  from  the  same  root. 

972  in  Birch  Cartul,  Sax.  (1893)  III.  603  Of  bare  slan 
strsete  andlang  sorybbe  [Nyfet  '  or  scrybbe,  the  MS.  indis- 
tinct ']  baet  hit  cym3  to  Acantune.  xi..  Ibid.  I.  58  Fram 
Winebri^th  westri^te  to  one  weie  bet  geb  to  Winchestre 
bat  is  ihoten  shrubbeshedde  bitwiene  }?e  shrubbes  and 
Winebri^t. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  61  Schroysbury.  .hatte 
Schrotsburyof  schrobbesand  fruyt  J»at  grewesomtymeon  ^at 
hille.  1393  LANGL,  P.  PI.  C.  i.  2  Y  shop  me  intoshrobbis  [v.  r. 
schrubbes]  as  y  a  shepherde  were.  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
DC  P.  j?.  xvii.  ci.  (1495)666  Mirtus  is  a  lytyll  tree  as  it  were 
a  shrobbe.  1530  PALSGR.  267/2  Schrobbe  a  busshe,  arbris- 
stau.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  18  This  tree  (or 
rather  shrubbe)  is  deuided  into  many  braunches.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  (1637)595  A  very  thicket  of shrobs 
upon  an  hill,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  30  Sept.  1644  Rose, 
mary,  lavender,  lentiscs,  and  the  like  sweet  shrubes.  1791 
W.  GII.PIN  Forest  Scenery  I.  98  The  holly  can  hardly  be 
called  a  tree,  tho  it  is  a  large  shrub.  iSoa  WORDSW.  Fare- 
ivell  \\  The  flowering  shrubs  that  deck  our  humble  door. 
1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  197  The  cotton  shrub  is 
cultivated  in  India.  1870  HOOKRR  Stud,  Flora  342  Salix 
herbacea..The  smallest  British  shrub. 

trans/.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  144  On  thy  thighs, 
Though  meagre,  ugly  shrubs  of  hair  arise. 

b.  jig.  and  in  proverbial  use. 

159*  Soliman  $  Pers.  v.  iii,  The  shrub  is  safe  when  the 
Cedar  shaketh.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  iv.  ii.  §  i.  127 
These  men  questionlesse  haue  some  little  shrubs  of  pride 
and  vanitie.  1646  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  213, 
I  was  Shap't  Only  to  flutter  in  the  lower  Shrubbs  Of  Earth- 
borne  follies.  1673  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  Friend  §  37  They 
who  thus  timely  descend  into  themselves,  cultivating  the 
good  seeds  which  nature  hath  set  in  them.. become  not 
shrubs  but  cedars  in  their  generations. 
1 2.  A  twig,  sprig,  sprout.  Obs. 
c  1530  TINDALE  Jonas  Prol.  B  vlij  b,  It  greueth  thyne  hert 
for  the  losse  of  a  vile  shrobbe  or  spraye.  1585  FETHERSI  ONE 
tr.  Calvin  on  Acts  vii.  30  The  thicker  the  bush  is,  and  the 
more  store  of  shrubbes  it  hath.  11592  GREENE  Jas.  /K, 
(1861)  206  The  rose  although  in  thorny  shrubs  she  spreads, 
Is  still  the  rose.  1647  HEXHAM  i,  Full  of  shrubs,  vol 
sfruyten. 

f  3.  A  mean,  inferior,  insignificant  person ;  =* 
SCRUB  j(M  5.  Obs. 

1566  DRANT  Sat.  i.  x.  E  vj  b,  Suche  carelesse,  brainlesse, 
senslesse  shrubbs.     1656  S.   WINTER  Sernt.  93  God's.. ey 
and  his  heart  was  towards  them . .  though  poor  shrubs  pray- 
ing in  the  temple.   1683  BUNVAN  Grfatn.Soul(i6qi)  131  The 
Gyants  in  grace,  as  well  as  the  weak  and  shrubs.     1690  C. 
NESSE  Hist.  4  Myst.  O.  %  N.  Test.  I.  200  The  poor  shrub 
had  sped  so  well  in  prayer. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  44  Fumitorie..is  a  bushie  or 
shrublike  Herbe.    1581  STANVHURST  &neis  in.  61  Aparrayld 
In  shrub  weeds  thorny  \consertntn  tegimen  spinis\.    ^1710 
CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  220  Ye  squares  are  full  of  goose- 
berry and  Shrub-trees.    1786  ABKRCROMBIE  Card.  Assist.  317 
In  most  of  the  tree  and   shrub  kinds.     1796  WITHERING 
Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  448  Stems  rather  shrub-like,  a  1817 
T.  DWIGHT  Trav.  New  Kng.t  etc.  (1821)  II.  457  Currants, 
gooseberries,  and  other  kinds  of  shrub  fruit     1841  BROWN- 
ING Pippa  Introd.  46  All  the  while  thy  rain  Beats  fiercest 
on  her  shrub-house  window-pane.    1870  C.  KINGSLEV  At 
Last  xi,  The  welcome  shade  of  low  shrub-fringed  cliffs. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEV  W.  Africa  52  A  dry  land  shrub-belt. 

b.  spec,  applied  to  shrubby  plants  and  to  other 
natural  objects  resembling  shrubs,  as  shrub  coral^ 
worm\  also  shrub  cotton,  a  variety  of  the  cotton 
plant  intermediate  between  the  herbaceous  and  the 
arborescent ;  f  shrub -mallow,  marsh  mallow, 
Althxa\  fshrub-nightshade,  woody  nightshade, 
Solanum  Dulcamara ;  shrub  oak,  =  scrub-oak, 
SCRUB  j£.l  6  c  ;  f  shrub  pea,  the  shrubby  pea  of 
the  Barbadoes  ;  shrub-shilling,  a  variety  of  the 
pine-tree  shilling  (see  PINE-TREE  b)  of  Massa- 
chusetts (Cent.  Diet.} ;  shrub-snail,  a  European 
snail,  Helix  arbustorum  ;  shrub  trefoil,  yellow- 
root  (see  TREFOIL,  YELLOWROOT). 

1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  857  'Shrub  spotted  Arsmart 
of  Virginia.  1681  GREW  Musxum  \\\.  §  i.  iii.  275  The  "Shrub- 
Coral  Corallium/ruticosuM.  1858  HOMANS  Cycl.  Comm. 
434/1  The  pod  of  the  "shrub  cotton  differs  from  that  of  the 
herb  in  being  egg-shaped.  1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot. 
298  'Shrub  Mallow  with  a  white  or  purple  flower.  1664 
*Shrub  nightshade  [see  NIGHTSHADE'  2].  1688  HOLME  Ar- 
moury ii.  iv.  75/2  The  Shrub  Night-shade,  hath  a  dark  brown 
stock  and  branches,  the  flowers  like  the  common  Night- 
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shade,  in  one  white,  in  another  blew.  1753  HANWAV  Trav. 
(1762)  I.  vii.  Ixxxix.  408  Passing  through,  .several  forests  of 
*shrub  oaks.  1784  J.  BELKNAP  Tour  White  Mts.  (1876)  18 
Among  the  brakes  and  wind-falls  and  shrub  oaks  on  the  pitch 
pine  plain  adjoining  the  Pond.  1868  LOSSING  Hudson  213 
Making  our  way.. through  gorges  filled  with  shrub-oaks. 
1691-6  PLUKESET^/WO^J/WM;  Wks  1769111.291  Phaseolus 
Barbadensis  fruticosus  Septennii  durationis.  The  Seven 
Years  Pea,  and  The  "Shrub  Pea,  1861  HULME  tr.  Moguin- 
Tandonu.  in.  175 The  Helix..  Arbustorum,  Linn.,  or 'shrub 
snail.  1668  CHARLETOS  Onotnast.  55  Fruticarii.  ^Shrub- 
worms. 

Shrub  (Jr»b),  sb2  [Variant  of  SHBAB,  or 
metathetic  ad.  Arab.  c-^  shurb  drink,  draught.] 

1.  A  prepared  drink  made  with  the  juice  of  orange 
or  lemon  (or  other  acid  fruit),  sugar,  and  rum  (or 
other  spirit). 

Often  runi-shrnb;  also  with  other  qualifying  words  indi- 
cating the  ingredient  which  takes  the  place  of  the  rum  in 
drinks  prepared  in  this  way  to  which  the  name  'shrub  '  is 
extended. 

1747  Gentl.  Mag.  468  A  mixture  of  lemon  juice  and  rum 
(shrubas  they  call  it)  may  be  carried  in  any  quantity,  as  it  will 
keep  a  long  time.  ij6*C/tron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  118  Three  seamen 
dropt  down  with  fatigue  and  thirst,  though  wine,  rum,  and 
shrub  were  given  them  alternately.  1764  ELIZA  Mox<  >N  l:.ng. 
Housew.  (ed.  9)  145  To  make  Orange  Shrub.  1808  Sporting 
Mag.  XXX.  99,  38  gallons  of  rum  shrub.  1835  DICKENS 
Sk.  Boz,  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Ivins's  friend's  young  man 
would  have  the  ladies  go  into  the  Crown,  to' taste  some 
shrub.  1863  TREVELYAN  Compel.  Wallah  (1866)  138  Bter- 
shrub,  brandy-shrub,  sherry-shrub,  Simkin-shrub,  tea-shruK 
1888  BESANT  Fifty  Yrs.  Agoxi,  Is  there  any  living  man  who 
now  calls  for  shrub? 

2.  U.S.  A  cordial  or  syrup  made  from  the  juice 
of  the  raspberry,  with  vinegar  and  sugar. 

1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  vii,  Mr.  Peckham,  would 
you  be  so  polite  as  to  pass  me  a  glass  of  srub?  Sila>  iVrk- 
ham..took  from  the  table  a  small  glass  cup,  containing  a 
fluid  reddish  in  hue  and  subacid  in  taste.  18840.  D.  WARNKR 
Their  Pilgr.  xi,  Sipping  their  raspberry  shrub  in  a  retired 
corner  of  the  bar-room. 

Shrub  (frrb),  ».  [Of  mixed  origin  :  partly 
parallel  form  to  SCRUB  v.t  partly  f.  SHRUB  sb. 
With  sense  4  cf.  MDu.  schrobben  to  scratch  or  root 
in  the  ground.] 

1 1.  trans.    =  SCRUB  z/.l  i.   Obs. 

13..  A'.  Alt's.  (Laud  MS.)  4310  J>e  kn.iues  graven  her 
hor»  &  shrubben. 

t  2.  intr.  To  rub  or  scratch  the  body  ;  to  fidget. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  300  With  youre  body  be 
not  shrubbynge.  1594  NASHE  Unfort*  Trav.  L  i,  As  how? 
as  how?  sayde  Zadoch,  shrugging  and  shrubbing. 

f  3.  trans.  To  scratch.   Obs. 

1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  Ivii,  Asses  love  to.. shrub 
their  backs  with  its  prickles  [the  rest-harrow]. 

f  4.  trans.  To  grub  up  ^bushes) ;  to  rid  (ground) 
of  shrubs  or  stumps.  Obs. 

i$$&ShortCatech.  in  J.  Randolph  Enchir,  Theol.  (1792)  I. 
68  1'he  husbandemen  that  fyrst  vse  to  shrubbe  and  roote  out 
the  thornes..oute  of  their  ley  land.  1573  BARET  Alv.G  573 
To  Grub,  to  shrubbe,  or  rid  from  bushes  or  trees.  1611  COTGR., 
Dfsfricher,  to  grub,  shrub,  rid  the  ground  from  rootes. 

T"  5.  To  lop  (a  tree,  its  branches);  alsoyf^-.   Obs. 

1573  A.  ANDERSON  Expos.  Benedictits  64  The  Papistes.. 
though  they  be  woll  shrubbed,  and  shred,  yet  they  begin 
euen  npwe  before  the  springe,  to  budde.  1611  SPEED  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit,  ix,  xxiii.  81  These  accusations,  were  rather  to  shrub 
off"  his  faire  top.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  \\.  i.  56  Shroudly 
shrubbing  their  branches,  God  rent  them  up  by  the  roots. 
i68>  GREW  Anat.  Plants  Introd.  3  Trunks,  some  being  more 
Entire,  others  Branched,  others  Shrub'd. 

t  6.  To  cudgel.  Obs. 

1599  GREENE  Pinner  of  Wake  field  v.  i,  Wer«  not  for 
shame,  I  would  shrub  your  shoulders  well.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  To  Shrub  one,  to  cudgel  or  bang  him  soundly. 

7.  pass.  To  be  planted  with  shrubs. 

1886  R.  F,  BURTON  Arab.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  I.  140  A  running 
stream  whose  banks  were  shrubbed  with  bushes  of  rose  and 
jasmine.  1891  '  ANNIE  THOMAS  '  That  Affair  II.  ix.  144  A 
secluded  spot,  well  treed  and  shrubbed  in. 

Hence  Shrubbing  vbl.  sb. 

1611  COTGR.,  De/richage,  the  shrubbing,  or  grubbing  vp  of 
yong  wood.  1654  GAVTON  Ple<is.  Notes  HI.  v.  92  Sancho 
imputes  alt  his  shrubbings  to  his  Masters  perjuries. 

Skrubbage  Jro-bed^).  Also  8  shrubidge. 
[f.  SHRUB  sb?  +-AGE.]  Shrubbery. 

1713  Rolls  Crt.  Attachm.  Walth,  For.  (1873)  I.  6  To  fell 
the  two  Shrubidges  cont.  ah1,  go  acres  lyeing  in  Layton 
Walk.  1803  J.  W.  BARRV  Studies  Corsica  234  This  ever- 
green shruobage. 

Shrubbed  (Jr»lxl),  a.  [f.  SHRUB  sb.  OTV.  +-ED.] 

fl.  Stunted  ;    =  SCRUBBED  a.  I  ;  also,  shrubby. 

1539  Cofkersand  Chartul.  (Chetham  Soc.)  1204  There  be 
..CC  shrubbed  Okes  &  Asshes  cropped  &  shredd.  1589 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.,  JEneidos  isob,  Neere  at  hand  were 
growing  diucrs  shrubbed  Trees.  1597  GERARDK  Herbal  n. 
cccxxxviii.  788  Althaea  frutex  Clusii.  Shrubbed  Mallowe. 
1599  MINSK EU  s. v.  Coral,  It  groweth  in  the  sea  like  a 
shrubbed  stump.  1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Rel.  Ce\lon  iv.  x.  165 
The  Woods  m  all  these  Northern  Parts  are  short  and 
shrubbed. 

2.  Planted  with  shrubs. 

1895  Daily  Nfiys  16  Feb.  6/4  A  path. .with  shrubbed 
borders  on  each  side. 

Shrubberied  fjnrbarid),  a.  [f.  SHRUBBERY 
+  -ED.1  Planted  or  bordered  with  shrubbery. 

1856  HAWTHORNE  Engl.  Note-bks.  II.  53  The  shrubberied 
paths.  1885  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  520/2  Miniature  parks,., 
flowered,  shrubberied,  and  statued. 

Shrubbery  (Jra-bari).    [f.  SHRUB  sbl  +  -KEY.] 


SHRUBLING. 

1.  A  plantation  of  shrubs ;  a  plot  planted  with 
shrubs. 

1748  LADY  LUXBOROUCH  Let.  to  Shenstont  16  Oct.,  Nature 
has  been  so  remarkably  kind  this  last  Autumn  to  adorn  my 
Shrubbery  with  the  flowers  that  usually  blow  at  Whitsun- 
tide.  1701  NCWTK  Tour  Eng.  <y  Scot.  139  A  beautiful 
shrubbery  of  birch,  oak,  and  alders.  1841  B.  HALL  Patchivork 
I.  x.  158  The  house  and  terrace  were  sheltered  by  a  thick 
shrubbery.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  ii,  She  passed  through 
some  dense  shrubberies,  .until  she  came  to  an  open  space  at 
the  edge  of  a  wood. 

a'.trib.  1786  ABERCROMBIE  Card.  Assist.  56  Grass  lawns, 
gravel  walks,  shrubbery  compartments.  i895Sci'i.i.Y  K^jir 
Stories  58  (He)  walked  quickly  down  the  shrubbery  path. 

2.  Shrubs  collectively  or  in  a  mass. 

1777  G.  FORSTF.R  I'oy.  round  World  I.  64  Several  species 
of  lizards,  land-tortoises,  and  serpents  frequent  the  dry 
shrubbery.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAI  Soc.  Anier.  15  Birch  and 
ash  grew  around  the  bases  of  the  pillars,  and  shrubbery 
tufted  the  sides.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  109  The  light- 
toned  masses  of  maple,  alder,  and  small  shrubbery  along  the 
water-side. 

Shru  bbiness.  [i.  SHRUBBY  +  -NESH.]  The 
state  of  being  like  a  shrub  or  planted  with  shrubs. 

1727  BATI.RY  vol.  lltShrubl»iness,  Fulness  of  Shrubs.  1851 
Bt-ck  s  florist  122  It  is  evident  that  no  advance  tuwanis 
shrubbiness  ran  be  attained  by  crossing  the  present  Florists' 
varieties  [of  Calceolarias]  amongst  themselves. 

Shru'bbish,  a.  [f.  SHRUB  sb.\  +  -JSH.]  Like 
a  shrub. 

1656  W.  DL-  CARD  tr.  Cowcniiis'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  33  Those 
fenny  ones  are  of  a  Shrubbish  nature,  as  the  Rush.  1694 
WKSIMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  152  'Ihe  wild  [pomegranates]  are 
a  shrubbish  low  tree. 

t  Shru'bble.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SHRUB  s/>.1  + 
-LE.]  A  little  sprout  or  spray. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  *  Sefa.  128  The  seed  heaves  up 
from  a  sprouting  or  shrubbie  to  the  scantling  of  height.. 

that  nature  h.i.s  cut  out  for  it. 

Shrubby  (Jr»-bi),  a.     [f.  SHRUB  s!>.i  +  -Y.] 

1.  Having  the  habit,  growth,  or  size  of  a  shrub  ; 
spec,  having  perennial  woody  stems  rising  from 
the  root.  In  early  use  frcq.  applied  to  trees  ot 
stunted  growth  (cf.  SCRUBBY  a.l  i). 

1581  MARBFCK  Bk.  Notes  734  Mirrhe  is  a  little  shrubby 
tree.  1597  BACON  Confers  Gd.  fy  Enill  Ess.  (Arb.)  148  The 
shootcs  or  vndcrwood  that  grow  neare  a  great .  .tree,  is  the 
most  pyned  and  shrubbie  wood  ot'the  field.  1630 CM  T. SMITH 
Advts.  Planters  AV?t»  Eng.  22  Three  or  foure: short  >hrubby 
old  Cedars.  1679  EVELYN  Sylva  (ed.  3)  2  These  (trees]  we 
shall  divide  into  the  Greater  and  more  Ceduous  Fruticant, 
and  Shrubhy.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  66  Plants 
appearing  Withered  or  Blasted,  Shrubby  and  Curled,  are  the 
effects  of  immoderate  Wet  or  Heat,  and  Cold  interchan^- 
ably.  1773  Hist.  Brit.  Dom.  Anier.  n.  v.  §  2.  290  The  timber 
is  too  small,  shrubby,  and  gnarly.  1808  PIKB  Sources 
Mississ.  (1810)  m.  App.  22  On  all  the  small  streams  there 
are  shrubby  cotton-trees.  1884  UOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's 
Phancr.  593  The  thick  masses  of  wood  of  shrubby  and  tree- 
like Chenopodiaceae. 

b.  In  specific  names  of  plants,  often  rendering 


1597  GERARDE    Herbal  m.   xiv.    1129  Polfntoniutn  sine 
Tr ifolium  fruticans,    Shrubbie  Trefoile.     1640  PARKINSON 
Theat.  Ret.   1677    1  he  shrubby  wild  Bay  of  Candy.     1775 
Phil.   Trans.  LXVI.    15  note,  The  brassua  sylrestris,  or 
shrubby  cabbage.     1857  THOREAU  Maine  it-',  ii.  (1869)  98 
Shrubby- willows  or  sallows.   1861  JOHNS  />>//.  Birds  4*6  The 
Snxda  frjtti'ccsa,  Shrubby  Sea  lilite,  of  botanist>.     1884 
W.    MILLER   Plant-n.   57/2    Shrubby   Grass.     The   genus 
Thaw  nochort  us. 

t  c.  Of  persons  :  Stunted,  undersized.   Obs. 
1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  v.  (1891)41  This  kinde  of  people 
I  finde  to  be.  .shorte  of  growth,  broade,  and  shrubbye. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  consisting  of  shrubs. 

1540  Mem.  f*0u>itains(S\iTtees  Soc)  343  A  close  of  pasture 
with  myche  shrubby  wood  therein.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac. 
Hit',  i.  iii.  (1821)  43  A  lowe  shrubbie  bocgie  wood.  1681  K. 
KNOX  Hist.RcL  Ceylon  iv.  x.  165  The  Woods  began  to  be 
very  full  of  Thorns,  and  shrubby  Bushes.  1708  J.  PHILLIPS 
Cyder  i.  8  The  goats  their  shrubby  brouze  gnaw  pendent. 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xvi,  Troopers.. posted  behind  the 
cover  of  he  shrubby  copses  of  alders.  1869  A.  R.  WALLACK 
Malay  Archty.  vii.  (1874)  115  The  undergrowth  consisting 
of  fine  herbaceous  plants,  tree-ferns,  and  shrubby  vegetation. 

3.  Covered,  planted,  or  overgrown  with  shrubs. 

1598  YONG  Diana  441  The  beauties  of  the  shrubby  hils. 
1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcgll.  135  Through  blind  wayes  in 
forrests  and  shrubbie  places.    1634  MILTON  Comus  306  Due 
west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point.    17*7  HF.RKF.I.KY  Jrnl. 
Tour  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  546  A  stony,  rocky,  shrubby  tract. 
1814  BRACKKNRIDCE  Jml.  in  /  't'nvs  Louisiana  227,  I . .  wan- 
dered several   miles  through  shrubby  hills.     1865   W.   G. 
PAI.GRAVK  Arabia  I.  218  We  stopped  near  noon  in  a  little 
shrubby  plain. 

4.  Characteristic  of  a  shrub  or  its  habit. 

1776  WITHERING  Bot.  Arrangrm.  Vfget.  804  Shrubby^ 
somewhat  woody,  as  the  stems  of  the  Rose.  1816  Encycl. 
Perth,  V.  639/1  It  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk  8  or  9  feet  high. 
1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  203  Tanacetum.  .Herbs  often 
shrubby  below.  i88a  Garden  ii  Mar.  161/1  The  foliage, 
which  is  produced  on  a  strong,  round,  shrubby  stem,  is  very 
dark  green. 

Shrubless  (Jrtrblcs),  a.  [f.  SHRUB  sb\  + 
-LESS.]  Without  shrubs. 

1816  BYRON  Prit.  Chilian  ix,  Shruble«  crags.  1861  MRS. 
SF-KID  Last  Yrs.  India  34  Aden — shrublcss,  flowerless, 
dusky,  grim,  and  scorious. 

Shru'blet.     [-LET.]     A  small  shrub. 

1886  OJfic.  Handbh.  Cape  G.  Hope  303  Shrtiblets  of  i  to  a 
feet.  1897  URYCE  Impr.  S.  Africa  10  A  country,  .covered., 
with  grass  or  shrublets  fit  for  cattle.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON 
Gloss.  Bot,  TermS)  ShntMet,  an  undcrshrub. 

So  Shrn'bli&g  [-LING]. 
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SHBUFF. 

1854  Tait's  Mag.  XXI.  456  The  spring.,  bedecks  the  poor- 
est shrubling. 

Shruff1  (Jr»f)'  Obs.  e\c.  dial.  [Parallel  to  SCRUFF 
sb.  ']  Refuse,  esp.  for  burning;  light  refuse  wood, 
cinders,  etc.  used  for  fuel. 

1399  LAKCL.  Rick.  Redeles  \\.  154  Thus  baterid  IMS  bred  on 
busshes  aboute,  And  gaderid  gomes  on  grene  J?er  as  fc»e 
walkyd,  pat  all  be  schroff  and  schroup  sondrid  ffrom  o^er. 
1592  GREENE  Conny  Catch.  24  Store  of  shruff  dust  and  small 
cole.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  151  The  shruff,  moss 
and  hair  that  the  nest  was  thwackt  together  of.  a  1800 
PEGGE  Suppl.  Close,  Shruff^  light  rubbish  wood,  a  perquisite 
to  hedgers.  Norf.  and  Suff.  1893  ZINCKE  Wherstead  100 
'  Shruff  '  for  the  dry  wood  in  the  hedges. 


.2  ?  Obs.  Also  6  shroffe,  7  shroof. 
[?ad.  G.  schroff  fragment  of  mineral  (Jacobsson  in 
Grimm).]  Old  brass  (or  copper).  K\&oattrit>.  in 
shruff  brass  ^  metal. 

154*-"  Act  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.7  §  i  It  was  enacted,  that  noe 
person,  .shoulde.  .carrye.-anyBrasse  Copper.  .Gunemettall 
ne  Shroffe  Metal  intoanye  parte  .  .  beyonde  the  Sea.  41618 
Rates  Marchandizes  G  2,  ShrufTe  or  old  Brasse.  1693  Phil. 
Trans.  XVII.  736  Brass  Shruff  serves  instead  of  so  much 
Copper.  1700  Ibid.  XXII.  475  Brass-Shruff..is  a  collection 
of  pieces  of  old  Brass,  which  is  usually  procured  in  small 
parcels.  «7«  .  in  Beawes  Lex.  Afercat.  (1752)  678  Battery 
and  Brass  Shruff.  1787  Jackson's  Oxford  JrnL  ^  Apr.  3/3 
The  following  sorts  of  Copper,  viz.  Tile,  Shruff,  Shot,,  .[etc.]. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Meek.  709,  8  oz,  of  shruff  brass. 

Shrug1  (Jryg),  sb.  Also  7  shrugg.  [f.  SHRUG  z'.] 
f  1.  a.  A  tug,  pull.  b.  A  shake  (of  the  hand). 

The  first  quot.  Is  obscure. 

c  1460  Play  Sacrant.  597  Here  master  master  ware  how  ye 
tug?  The  devylle  I  trowe  wl  in  shrugge  for  yt  gooth  rebylle 
rable.  c  1620  Z.  BOYD  Z  ion's  Flowers  (1855)  12  Unto  this 
fellowe.  .  I'le  goe,  And  with  my  hand  will  give  a  shrug  or 
two.  1742  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  ^  July,  All  the  effect 
this  notable  speech  had  was  to  frighten  my  uncle,  and  make 
him  give  two  or  three  shrugs  extraordinary  to  his  breeches. 

2.  A  raising  and  contraction  of  the  shoulders  to 
express  dislike,  disdain,  indifference,  or  the  like. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  69  It  is  growen  to  a  common 
prouerbe,  He  giue  him  the  Neapolitan  shrug,  when  one  in- 
tends to  play  the  villaine,  and  make  no  boast  of  it.  1596 
SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  \.  iii.  no  Still  haue  I  borne  it  with  a 
patient  shrug.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  \\.  167  To  these  excep- 
tions hee  answered  with  a  Spanish  shrug  of  the  shouldier. 
1619  FLETCHER  MOMS.  Thomas  \.  ii,  Sirrah,  no  more  of  your 
French  shrugs  I  advise  you.  1711  STEELK  Spect.  No.  75 
f  6  He  contradicts  with  a  Shrug,  and  confutes  with  a 


gestures.    1831  S 

apology.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac,  \.  xxiv.  170  The  Guide  Chef 
..met  me  with  a  polite  sympathetic  shrug.  1872  DARWIN 
Emotions  xi.  267  He  ordered  a  Bengalee  to  climb  a  lofty 
tree  ;  but  the  man,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and  a  lateral 
shake  of  his  head,  said  he  could  not.  1886  T.  FROST  Remin. 
Country 'Journalist  g^\  passed  on,  with  a  smile  and  ashrug. 
1 3.  A  shifting  or  hitching  of  the  body,  a  fidgety 
movement  (cf.  SHRUG  v.  5).  Obs. 

1626  W.  HAWKINS  Apollo  Shroving  72  There  is  a  drowsie 
shrugge.. This  shrugge  is  commonly  performed  with  dis- 
playing out  the  armes,  and  yawning  with  the  mouth.  Ibid. 
The  Misers  shrugge,  the  winter  shrugge,  the  drowsie 
shrugge,  the  lousie  shrugge. 

f  4.  A  shiver,  shudder.    Obs.  rare. 

1713  WODROW  Corr.  (1842)  I.  448  The  Lord  Advocate  died 
..without  any  shruggs  of  death. 

Shrug  Cfr^)>  v*  Forms :  5  schrugge, 
shrukke,  5-7  shrugge,  6  shroge,  shruck,  8 
shrugg,  6-  shrug.  [Of  obscure  origin. 

Sw.  dial.  skmkkat  skrugge  to  crouch,  sit  doubled  up, 
Da.  skrukke,  skrugge  to  duck  with  the  head,  to  walk  with 
a  stoop,  are  probably  unconnected.] 

1.  intr.  To  shiver ;  to  shudder  for  cold  or  fear. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1400  [see  SHRUGGING  vbl.  sb.}.  c  1440  Prornp.  Parv.  449/1 
Schruggyn  \lVinck.  MS.  shruggon), /riguto.  1549  COVER- 
DALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par,  i  Peter  iv.  n  b,  As  often  as  we  loke 
backe  at  them,  we  shrugge  for  feare  to  remembre  suche  fylthy- 
nes  of  lyfe.  1580  BLUNDEVILE  Horsemanship^  Horse's  Dis. 
Ixxxiv.  35  He  will  be  chill,  and  shrug  for  cold.  1609  DEKKER 
Gull's  Horn-bk.  v.  27  The  French  Lacquey,  and  Irish  Foote- 
boy,  shrugging  at  the  doores.  1642  D.  ROGERS  Naaman  580 
To  shrugge  in  cold  weather,  and  to  wish  a  fire,  a  1677 
MANTON  Serm.  Ps.  cxix.  136  He  that  shrugs  when  he  sees  a 
snake  creep  upon  another.  170*  S.  PARKER  tr.  Cicero's  De 
Finibus  \\.  130  It  makes  me  shrugg  when  I  call  to  mind  the 
Agonies  which  he  suffered. 

2.  To  raise  (and  contract)  the  shoulders,  esp.  as 
an  expression  of  disdain,  indifference,  disclaiming 
responsibility,  etc. ;  in  early  use  also,  f  to  cringe. 

£•1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  299  They  schal  not.. caste 
oute  ther  armes  or  handes,  nor  schrugge  withe  the  scholders. 
1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1154/2  If  they  did  either 
frowne  or  shrug  at  him.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  ix.  4  Where 
great  Patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug,  I'th'end  admire. 
1610 — Temp.  \.  ii.  367  Hag-seed,  hence  :..shrug'st  thou 
(Malice)  ?  1680  DRYDEN  Kind  Kpr,  \.  i.  n  Here  will  you 
take  me  at  my  word  ?  Wood  (.Shrugging  u/>)  Troppo pocot 
troppoco.  1788  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  ip  Jan.,  I  was  quite 
shocked  for  her,  and  could  only  shrug  in  dismay.  1818  SCOTT 
Rob  Roy  xxxiii,  E  wan.,  shrugged,  as  one  who  would  express 


Grandissimes  xiv,  The  quadroon  shrugged. 

3.  trans.  To  raise  and  contract  (the  shoulders) 
in  thU  way.  Formerly  often  with  up. 

1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  187  Yf  he  cast  hyshead  at  the 
one  syde,  and  do  shroge  vp  hys  shoulders.  1594  NASHE 
Unfort.  Trav.  Bab,  The  action  that  he  vsed,  of  shrucking 
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vp  his  shoulders, ..  and  biting  the  lip.  1596  —  Saffron 
Walden  G  2,  If. .  I  had  not  scene  him  shrug  his  shoulders,and 
talk  of  going  to  the  Bathe.  1603  DEKKER  \Vond.  Yeare  Wks. 
(Grosart)  I.  137  Shrugging  his  shoulders  together,  1712 
STEKLE  Sped.  No.  264  p  2  He.  .shrugs  his  shoulder  when  you 
talk  of  Securities.  1805  WORDSW.  Waggoner  I.  66  He  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  shakes  hishead.  1835-6  TodiCs  Cycl.  Anat.  I. 
359  The  triangular  space  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoral 
may  be  seen  even  in  the  living  person  when  the  shoulders  are 
shrugged  up.  1876  GREEN  Stray  Studies  48  The  Italian 
shrugs  his  shoulders  and  submits  in  a  humorous  way. 

4.  notice-uses,  a.  To  bring  by  shrugging  (t*»/0..). 

1766  GOLDSM,  Vic.  IV.  xviii,  It  is  not  the  composition  of 

the  piece,  but  the  number  of  starts  and  attitudes  that  may 

be  introduced  into  it  that  elicits  applause.    I  have  known  a 

piece  with  not  one  jest  in  the  whole  shrugged  into  popularity. 

b.  To  express  by  means  of  a  shrug. 

1897  '  A.  HorE1  Phroso  i,  He.. shrugged  a  tolerant  (  As 
you  will ',  with  eloquent  shoulders. 

t5.  intr.  (and  refl.}  To  move  the  body  from 
side  to  side  as  with  uneasiness,  or  as  a  gesture  of 
joy  or  self-satisfaction  ;  to  fidget  about.  Obs. 

£1460  [see  SHKUGGING  vbl.  sb.  a].  1567  HARMAN  Caveat 
(1869)  71  The  good  man  of  the  house  shrodge  [tread 
shrogde]  hymfor  loye,  thinking  tohym  selfe,  I  wyll  make  some 
pastyme  with  you  anone.  1601  [?MARSTON]  Jack  Drums 
Entert.  in.  D4D,  Mounsieurs  Goatdrunke,  and  heshrugges, 
and  skrubbes,  and  hees  it  for  a  wench,  a  1631  DONNE  Sat. 
1.  74  He.  .grins,  smacks,  shrugs,  and  such  an  itch  endures, 
As  premises,  or  schoole-boyes  which  doe  know  Of  some  gay 
sport  abroad,  yet  dare  not  goe.  1638  DEKKER  etc.  Witch  of 
Edmonton  iv.  ii.  stage  dir.,  Enter  Dog,  shrugging  as  it  were 
for  joy,  and  dances.  1651  H,  MORE  SecondLash  in  Enthus, 
Tri.,  etc.  (1656)  Mab,  That  Book..  I  intended  on  el  y  for  a 
stumble  to  wake  you  (that  you  might  shrugg  and  rub  your 
eyes,  and  see  in  what  a  naked  condition  you  are).  1652  R oxb. 
Ball.  (1891)  VII.  479  The  Louse  gave  a  tug,  that  made  the 
Taylor  shrug. 

0.  refl.  and  intr.  To  draw  oneself  together, 
*  curl  *  oneself  up ;  to  shrink.  ?  Obs. 

1603  FLORIO  tr.  Montaigne  in.  ix.  588  Let  meeshrowdand 
shrugge  my  selfe  into  my  shell,  as  a  tortoise.  1616  B.  JONSO_N 
Devil  an  Ass  \.  iv.  80  stage  dir.,  Hee  shrugs  himselfe  vp  m 
the  cloake.  1725  N.  ROBINSON  Th.  Physick  39  How  Plants, 
when  they  first  begin  to  bud,  will  shrug  and  contract  the 
little  Stem.  1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret  i.  xvli,  Robin,  the  bird, 
. .  shrugs  and  folds  itself  into  its  feathers. 

f7.  intr.  To  shrink  back  or  away,  cower  ;  occas. 
const,  inf.,  to  hesitate  to  do  something.  Obs. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Grief  of  Joy  \\.  Iv,  That  from  the  sonne  we 
shrug  into  the  shade  And  drowping  sitt.  1589  FLEMING 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  7  But  that  thou  dost  refuse  and  shrug  to 
know  such  slender  cares.  1642  D.  ROGERS  Naaman  385 
Let  us  not.. shrug  at  the  difficulty.  1673  BROOKS  Golden 
Key  Wks.  1867  V.  191  Will  you  shrug,  and  shrink,  and  faint, 
and  fret  when  you  are  reproached  for  his  name  ? 

f  8.  trans.  To  contract  or  jerk  uneasily.  Obs. 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  i.  173  He  shrugg'd  his  sturdy  Back, 
As  if  he  felt  his  Shoulders  ake. 

9.  To  jerk,  pull  or  tug  up.    U.S. 

1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  in.  441  Zamor,  the  chieftain  of 
the  Tiger-band, .  .Shrugg'd  up  his  brinded  spoils  above  the 
rest.  1889  MARY£.  WILKINS  Far-away  Me lody  etc.  (1891)29 
She  lay  quietly,  her  shawl  shrugged  up  over  her  face. 

Hence  Shrugged  (Jr»gd)/^/.  a. 

1850  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  HI.  i.  (1857)  4  An  arched  eye- 
brow, a  shrugged  shoulder. 

Sh.ru  gging,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  SHRUG  v.  +  -ING*.] 

T*  1.  Shivering.  Obs. 

(1400  Lanfrancs  Cirurg.  120  A  scharp  feuere  fallib,  J>e 
which  arrigor  t  =  a  rigor],  bat  is  to  seie  a  cold  schurgynge 
[tread  schrugynge],  goi)?tofore.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n. 
(1912)  217  The  touch  of  the  cold  water  made  a  prettie  kinde 
of  shrugging  come  over  her  bodie.  1678  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Seneca's  Mor.t  Anger  ii.  (1696)  352  A  kind  of  Horror,  and 
Shrugging  upon  the  Sprinkling  of  Cold  Water. 

2.  Raising  and  contracting  the  shoulders. 

r  1460  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  287  Nor  pikynge,  nor  trifel- 

a  1693  Urqn. 


shrugging  of  her  hulchy 
Compl.  Card.  I. 


ynge",  ne  shrukkynge  as  bau^  ye  wold  sawe. 
hart's  Rabelais  in.  xvii.  141  The.. shrugg 
Shoulders.    1693  EVELYN  De  La  Quint. 
136  The  shrugging  up  of  the  Shoulders. 

t  3.  Shrinking,  hesitation.    Obs. 

1617  HIERON  IVks.  II.  351  There  is  with  many  a  kind  of 
shrugging  at  this  dutie. 

Shru'gging,  ppl.  a.    [f.  SHRUG  v.  +  -ING  2.] 

f  1.  Shivering,  shuddering.  Obs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  ^warfia  ii.  (Sommer)  i78b,  With  a  shrug- 
ging kinde  of  tremor  in  all  her  principall  partes. 

t  2.  ?  Causing  shivers,  chilling.   Obs. 

1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  88  The  shrugging  ayre  about 
thy  Temples  hurles. 

+  3.  Cringing.   Obs. 

1629  EARLE  Microcosm.  (Arb.)  88  Hee  begs  too,  onely  not 
in  the  downeright  for  Gods  sake,  but  with  a  shrugging  God 
blesse  you. 

4.  That  shrugs,  or  is  accompanied  by  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders. 

18x4  L.  HUNT  Sonn.  Poems  (1860)  233  The  rambler. .  Feels 
.  .in  his  shrugging  neck  the  resolute  blast.  i8«J9  MEREDITH 
R.  Feverel  xxxvi,  Adrian  ventured  a  shrugging  protest  in 
her  behalf.  1910  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  336  Her  hunched  and 
shrugging  shoulder-blades. 

Hence  Shrn'ggingly  adv.^  with  a  shrug. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Engl.  Poesie  i.  viii.  (Arb.)  36  The  third 
me  thinks  shruggingly  saith,  I  kept  not  to  sit  sleeping  with 
my  Poesie  till  a  Queene  came  and  kissed  me.  1901  Daily 
Express  18  Mar.  4/4  Students  of  international  politics., 
shruggingly  express  the  opinion  that  Morocco  will  drift 
along. 

Shru-ggish,  a.   [f.  SHRUG  v.  +  -ISH.]    Inclined 
to  shrug  the  shoulders ;  contemptuous. 
1877  G.  MACDONALD  Marq,  Lossie  Ixxii,  A  conventional 


SHUCK. 

visitor  was  certain  to  feel  very  shruggish  at  first  sight  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  marquis  was  with  '  persons  of  that  sort  \ 

Shrukke,  obs.  form  of  SHKUG. 

Shrunk  iJVcrjk),///.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  SHRINK  ».] 

1.  Contracted  or  reduced  in  size  ;  drawn  together 
into  a  smaller  compass ;  t  reduced  in  power,  means, 
or  the  like.     Also  with  together,  up,  away. 

a.  in  predicative  use. 

1530  PALSGR.  705/2  My  leather  purse  is  shronke.  1540  — 
Acolastus  II.  I.  H  ij,  My  bely  or  panche  is  all  wasted  quyte 
vp  or  shronke  to  gether.  1592  KVD  Murther  I.  Bremen 
Wks.  (IQOI)  291  Vomiting  till  his  intrailes  w_ere  all  shrunke 
and  broken.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  in.  ii.  68  Timon  is  shrunke 
indeede.  1663  STAPVLTON  Slighted  Maid  Prol.,  Men  are 
shrunk  in  Brain  as  well  as  Stature.  1675  EVELYN  Terra 
(1676)  68  Sedums..when  to  all  appearance  shrunk  and 
shrivet'd  up.  18*3  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xxviii,  My  dominions 
.  .are  somewhat  shrunk  in  compass.  1827  —  Ckron.  Canon- 
gate  iii,  The  wood  paneling  was  shrunk  and  warped.  1845 
BUDD  Dis.  Liver  245  The  brain . .  is  generally  somewhat 
shrunk. 

t>.  in  attributive  use.     Now  somewhat  rare. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  ff  Jiil.  iv.  i.  104  In  this  borrowed  like- 
nesse  of  shrunke  death  Thou  shalt  continue  two  and  forty 
houres.  1593  —  Lucr.  1455  Her  blew  bloud  chang'd 
to  blacke  in  euerie  vaine,  Wanting  the  spring,  that  those 
shrunke  pipes  had  fed.  xfioo  —  A.  Y.  L.  II.  vii.  161  His 
shrunke  shanke.  1609  B.  JONSON  Masque  Wks.  (1616)  955 
As  low  as  lies  Old  shrunk-vp  Chaos.  1631  MASSINGER  Believe 
as  You  List  IV.  iv,  To  stretch  my  shruncke  up  sinnewes 
at  an  ore.  1675  HANNAH  WOOLLEY  Gentlevj.  Contp.  165  The 
withered  or  shrunk  Barberries.  1784  COWPER  Task  i.  392 
The  flaccid,  shrunk,  And  wither 'd  muscle.  1835  Court  Mag. 
VI.  71/2  She  was  of  shrunk  growth,  if  not  positively 
deformed.  1849  CUPPLES  Green  Hand  xv.  {1856}  149  Till 
his  shrunk  face  was  as  quiet  on  the  pillow  as  if  he'd  been 
really  at  home  the  first  night  after  a  voyage.  1907  G.  F. 
SCOTT  ELLIOT  Rom.  Plant  Life  xv.  196  The  '  shrunk '  or 
folded  condition  of  the  leaflets. 

2.  Of  cloth:   That  has  been  subjected  to  the 
process  of '  shrinking'. 

1895  Stores  Price  List,  White  Flannels..  .Cream  Tennis, 
Twill  (Shrunk). 

3.  Fitted  on  by  the  process  of  shrinking. 

1908  Westm.  Gnz.  18  Aug.  4/2  Eight  cylinders,  arranged 
V-fashion,  with  shrunk-on  brass  water-jackets. 

Shrunken  (Jr»  rjk'n),  ppl.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of 
SHRINK  z/.J  =  SHEUNK///.  a.  i. 

a.  in  predicative  use. 

cgsaLftiiKsf.Gosf.  Lukevi.  6  Hond his Siu suiSra  sescrun- 
can  mantis  eius  dextra  arida.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  98  Hire 
Lippes  schrunken  ben  for  age.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De 
P.  K.  xvn.xxiii.  (1495)617  Synewes  that  ben  shronken  wyth 
the  Crampe.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  I.  43  This 
dede  man  of  whom  the  skyn  was  scorched,  the  flessh  rosted, 
the  senewes  shronken.  1582  BENTLEV  Mon.  Matrones  iii. 
290  My  bones  are  so  bruised,  my  sinewes  are  so  shrunken. 
1873  Miss  BRADDON  Lucius  Davoren  i,  Very  shrunken  are 
the  stores  which  Lucius  Davoren  guards.  1876  BRISTOWE 
Theory  $  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  785  The  liver  shrunken  and  in- 
durated. 1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxx,  The  mamma  was 
shrunken  and  shrivelled. 

b.  in  attributive  use. 

c  1400  Ragman  Roll  ix.  in  Wright  Anecd.  Lit.  84  Your 
shrunkyn  lyppis  and  your  gowuldyn  tethe.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  i.  ix.  20  The.  .shrunken  synewes  of  her  chosen  knight. 
1625  BACON  Ess.,  7V»/A(Arb.)  500  If  there  were  taken  out  of 
Mens  Mindes,  Vaine  Opinions,  Flattering  Hopes.. it  would 
leaue  the  Mindes,  of  a  Number  of  Men,  poore  shrunken 
Things.  Ibid.,  Boldness  519  That  puts  his  Face,  into  a  most 
Shruncken,  and  woodden  Posture.  1795  SOOTHEV  Joan  of 
Arc  n.  210  Pale  and  shrunken  cheeks.  1855  DICKENS  Dorrit 
I.  v,  The  baking-dish  was  served  up.. on  a  shrunken  cloth 
at  an  end  of  the  dining-table.  1860  W.  Smith's  Diet.  Bible 
I  sv  Antioch,  Modern  Antakia  is  a  shrunken  and  miser- 
able place.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  on  Ft.  n.  iv,  He  had 
rather  a  shrunken  appearance.  1879  —  Theo.  Such  xvi.  281 
The  shrunken  meaning  that  popular  or  polite  speech  assigns 
to  'morality'. 

Shryffe,  Shryve,  obs.  ff.  SHERIFF,  SHEIVE. 

Sh.sb.sh.    An  extended  SH  ! 

Hence  Shshshing  vbl.  sb. 

1848  [see  SH].  1873  H.  E.  P.  SPOFFORD  Pilot's  Wife  in 
Casonel  Lit.  IV.  13/2  She  and  the  nurse  made  such  a  racket 
between  them,  with  their  shshshing  and  trotting  and  patting 
and  stirring  and  tipping. 

Shu,  variant  of  SHE,  SHOO. 

II  Shnba  (J«'ba).  Also  shooba ;  anglicized 
shube  (6  shoube,  6-7  shub,  8  shoobe,  9  schub, 
shoub).  [Russian  myCa.]  A  fur  gown  or  great- 
coat, t  Also,  a  piece  of  fnr. 

159!  HORSEY  Trail.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  234  Two  shubs  or  gowns 
of  white  armmens.  1598  HAKLUVT  Voy.  I.  54  Their  shoubes 
or  gownes  are  hayrie  on  the  outside,  and  open  behmde, 
with  taiies  hanging  downe  to  their  hammes.  rtgfAct 


Coinmw.  c.  20  Rates (1658)  466  Furs  called.. Calaber,  Shubs 


shuba  over  it.  1825  VISCT.  STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE  in 
Lift  (1888)  I.  358  A  panoply  of  bearskin,  a  schub  of  grand 
dimensions.  1849  MRS.  ATKINSON  Tartar Steffa  vnl.(i863) 
177  During  the  greatest  heat  they  wore  horse-skin  shubes. 
1904  WHISHAW  Tiger  of  Muscovy  XXVM,  Amy  stood  dressed 
in  her  fur  shooba. 

Shubraeh,  variant  of  SHABRACQUB. 

Shuch :  see  SHEUGH,  SUCH. 

Shuck,  rf.l  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  I  scuooa, 
sceocca,  3  s(o)uoke,  schucke,  shuke.  [OE. 
sfitfca,  perhaps  f.  root  skuh-  to  terrify  (cf.  SHY).] 

t  L  A  devil,  fiend.  Obs. 

Bevwulf  939  (Gr.)  pat  hie  wideferha  leoda  landjeweore 


SHUCK. 

lat>um  beweredon  scuccum  and  scinnum.    c888  ALFRED    i 
Boeth.   xxxix,  §  6  Da  wyrd  he  bonne  wyrcd..5urh  fjara 
scuccena  mislice  lotwrencas.   c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  iv.  10 
Da  cwieS  se  ha;lend  to  him,  gang  bu  sceocca  on-h;cc.   c  izos 
LAY.  6838  Swa  vuele  he  luuede  his  lif  bat  J?e  scucke  hine 
i-fenge.   a  iu$  Juliana  56  Ant  tu  bat  schucke  art  schucken 
[v.r.  shuken]  herien  ant  heien.     c  1*30  Hali  Meid.  59  pen    | 
lafie  vnwiht,  be  heilene  schucke. 

2.  dial.  A  spectre  hound. 

1850  M  9(  Q.  Ser.  i.  I.  468  Shuck  the  Dog-fiend.    This 
phantom   I  have  heard  many  persons  in  East  Norfolk..     I 
describe  as  having  seen  as  a  black  shaggy  dog,  with  fiery 
eyes.     1893  Daily  Nenus  28  Sept.  4/7  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley  was 
not  uneducated . .  yet  he  saw  Shuck  ! 

Shuck  (Jyk),  st>2   Chiefly  dial,  and  U.S.    Also   . 
shock.    [Origin  unknown.] 

L  A  husk,  pod,  or  shell ;  esp,  the  outer  covering    j 
or  strippings  of    Indian  corn,  chestnuts,  hickory 
nuts,  etc.     See  CORN-SHUCK. 

1674  RAY  S.  ff  E.  C.  Words  77  A  Shuck :  an  husk  or  shell ; 
as  Bean-shucks,  Bean-shells,  per  Anagramatismum  TOU 
Husk  forte.  1741  Compl.  f-'ajn.- Piece  i.  i,  21  The  Shucks 
of  Almonds  dried  and  beaten  to  Powder.  i8n  Afass.  Spy 
12  June  4/3  The  straw  and  the  shucks,  after  the  stacks  are  in, 
wilt  bestow  a  cover  on  them  impenetrable  to  drought.  1847 
ALB.  SMITH  Ckr.  Tadpole  vii,  Looking  about  as  digestible  as 
. . a  chesnut  shuck.  187*  SCHELE  DE  VERB  A  mericanisms  45 
Shucks  are  very  much  prized  at  the  South  as  fodder  for 
cattle.  1892  KIPLING  &  UALESTIER  Naulahka  55  Ill-fitting 
as  the  shuck  on  a  dried  cob. 

b.  A  fruit  skin. 

1873  BROWNING  Ring  fy  Bk.  vii.  840  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand bees  and  wasps  Found  her  [sc.  a  fig]  out,  feasted  on 
her  to  the  shuck. 

c.  The  shell  of  an  oyster  or  clam. 
1881  INGERSOLL  Oyster- Industry  248. 

d.  The  shell-like  covering  of  some  larvae. 

1886  Field  23  Jan.  104/1  To  secure  the  swiftly  darting 
larvae.. before  emerging  from  the  'shuck'. 

2.  As  a  type  of  something  valueless. 

a.  gen.     b.  in  negative  phr.,  esp.  in  not  worth  shucks  — 
good  for  nothing.     C.  A  mean  or  contemptible  person,    d. 
(See  quot.) 

a     1851  MAYNE  RFID  Scaty  Hunters  III.  iii.  36  They'd     ; 
whip  us  to  shucks  on  the  parairer  [=  prairie].    1859  BEECHFR 
Life   Thoughts  Ser.  n.  120  They  [sc.   infidels]  shake  and    j 
rend  His  truths  until  they  think  that  they  have  destroyed 
them,  but  they  have  only  cleared  them  of  the  shuck.     1890 
Nature  20  Feb.  376  That  record— a  mere  dry  shuck,  emptied    I 
of  nearly  all  that  makes  natural  history  delightful.     1897 
Century  Mag.  Aug.  591  That's  the  biggest  shuck  and  the 
littlest  nubbin  I  ever  did  see. 

b.  1847  ROBB  Squatter  Life  135  Heain't  wuth  shucks,  and 
ef  you  don't  lick  him  fur  hisonmannerly  note,  you  ain't  wuth 
shucks,  nuther.     1868  All  Year  Round  10  Oct.  431  As  for 
your  being  a  furrener,  it  don't  matter  shucks.     1897  Outing 
XXX.  174/2  We  couldn't  parly-voo  worth  shucks.     1910 
CHURCHILL  Mod.  Chron.  in.  x,  It  don't  amount  to  shucks, 
as  we  used  to  say  in  Missouri. 

C.    i86a  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Ser.  it.  iii.  206  Fer  such  mean.    ! 
shucks  ez  creditors  are  all  on  Lincoln's  side.     1887  Kentish 
Gloss.,  A  regular  old  shuck. 

d.  1872  SCHELE  DE  VERB  Americanisms  47  During  the 
Civil  War, .  .the  original  Blue  Backs  of  the  Confederacy., 
soon  became  known  as  Shucks,  a  name  sufficiently  signifi- 
cant of  their  evil  repute  as  a  circulating  medium. 

3.  //.  as  an  interj.  of  contempt  or  indifference. 
1885  '  M.  TWAIN  '  in  Century  Mag.  Feb.  557/2  '  We  can 

spare  it '.  '  Oh,  shucks,  yes,  we  can  spare  it  .  1906  GUN- 
TER  Prince  in  Garret  ix.  220  '  Shucks,  I  know  girls  better 
than  you  do  ',  was  the  ex- school  mistress's  reply. 

4.  attrib,  and  Comb. 

1835  J.  P.  KENNEDY  Horse-Shoe  Robinson  xl,  A  shock- 
bed  was  spread  for  the  lady.  1860  Knickerbocker  Mag. 
June  613  We.. enjoyed  in  common  our  shuck-mattress  and 
scanty  quilts.  1885  '  M.  TWAIN  '  inCentwry  Mag.  Feb.  547/2 
There's  always  cobs  around  about  m  a  shuck  tick,  and  they 
poke  into  you.  1887  EGGLESTON  Gravsons  ix,  There  were 
some  shuck-bottom  chairs,  and  a  splint-bottom  rocking-chair. 
1888  Ibid,  xxxi,  He  drew  up  another  shuck-bottomed  chair. 
Shuck,  z'.1  [Of  obscure  origin.  Cf.  the  dial. 
shuck,  to  shiver,  also  to  shirk  (work).]  intr.  To 
shrink,  draw  back,  hesitate. 

i6»  JER.  DYKE  Sel.  Serm.  (1640)  351  It  was  Gods  price 
then  ;  and  they  shukt  not  at  it.  Ibid.,  Those  be  the  shuckings 
of  earthly  hearts.  1643  TRAPP  Comnt.  Gen.  xvii.  26  To  shew 
his  prompt  and  present  obedience,  without  shucking  and 
bucking,  without  delays  and  consults.  1684  BUNYAN  Seas. 
Counsel  To  Rdr.  A  6  Those  bitter  pills,  at  which  we  so  whinch 
and  shuck,  a  1688  —  Saints'  Knoivl.  Wks.  1853  II.  n 
Usually  in  these  [afflictions],  though  they  make  us  shuck 
whenever  they  come  upon  us,  blessing  coucheth. 

Shuck,  *>.2  U.S.    Also  shock,    [f.  SHOCK  $b.V\ 

1.  trans.  To  remove  the  shucks  from  (corn,  etc.). 
1819  W.  FAUX  Mem.  Days  (1823)  211  My  host  had  a  large 

party.. assembled  to  effect  a  corn  shucking,  something  like 
an  Knglish  hawkey,  or  harvest  home.  Corn  shucking 
means  plucking  the  ears  of  Indian  corn  from  the  stalk. 
1881  INGERSOLL  Oyster.Industry  (Fish.  Industr.  U.S.)  248 
Shock,  to  open  or  '  shuck '  clams  or  oysters.  1887  GOODE, 
etc.  Fish.  Industr.  U.S.  v.  II.  553  The  average  price  paid 
for  shucking  raw  oysters  is  15  cents  a  gallon.  1888  EGGLE- 
STON Graysoitsxxx,  To  shuck  out. .eight  or  ten  ears  of  corn. 

2.  transf.  and/^.    a.  To  remove,  throw  or  strip 
off,  get  rid  of. 

1848  MAJOR  JONES  Sk.  Travel  178  After  shuckin  out  the 
passengers  and  baggage,,  .they  tuck  us  down  asleep  hill 
to  the  steambote.  1856  Yale  Lit.  Mag.  XXI.  144  The 
cussed  fever  and  ague  had  jist  shucked  his  meat  clean  off. 
a  1860  A.  B.  LONGSTREET  Southern  Sk,  31  (Bartlett).  He'd 
shuck  off  his  coat  to  fight.  1891  Century  Mag.  Nov.  6a 
They  have  never  shucked  their  boyhood. 

b.  refl.  and  intr.  To  slip  out  of  one  s  clothes  ; 
to  strip  oneself. 
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1848  MAJOR  JONES  St.  Travel '117, 1  shucked  out  of  my  old 
clothes.  1897  R.  M.  JOHNSTON  OldTimes  in  Middle  Georgia 
37  Sam ..  shucked  hisself  out  his  workin '.clothes. 

Hence  Shucked  ppl.  a.  ;  Shu-cker,  one  who 
shucks  oysters  or  clams ;  Shtrcking  vbl.  sb.  (see 
sense  t  above). 

1886  Apfilctons  Ann.  Cycl.  524/2  To  fix  the  standard  of 
measurement  of  shucked  oysters  in  the  State.  1887  GOODE, 
etc.  Fish,  Industr.  U.S.  v.  II.  553  Estimating  the  average 
amount  made  by  the  shuckers  at  $6  a  week. 

Shuck,  dial,  form  of  SHOCK  sd.1 

Shucker,  obs.  form  of  SUCKEH. 

t  Shu'Ckle,  v.  06s.  [app.  by -form  of  CHUCKLE 
ZJ.]  intr.  To  chuckle  ;  also,  to  cluck. 

1598  FLORIO,  Colle/ipolarsi  tfiilUgrczza,  to  sluickle,  to 
chuck  or  rouze  ones  selfe  to  gladnes  and  mirth.  1684 
OTWAV  AtAfistv.63  Would  but  my  little  Partridge  call, 
methinks  I  could  so  shuckle,  and  run,  and  Hill,  and  clap  my 
Wings  about  her.  Hah  ! 

Slllld.  Obs.  enc.  dial.  (E.  Angl.,  Yorks.,  Derbs., 
Ileref.)  Also  5  schudde,  9  shod.  [Late  Mli. 
schuJJe,  of  obscure  origin. 

A  Teut.  root  *skeu(t-~.  *skaii(t- :  *skutt-  with  the  sense  '  to 
cover'  seems  to  be  evidenced  by  LG.  schoife,  G.  schotc  pod, 
Eng.  dial.  SHOOH,  ON.  skaudir  pi.  (Norw.  sknu),  MLG. 
sckode,  horse's  sheath,  ON.  skjjdn  bag,  purse,  and  perh. 
MLG.,  MDu.  ttsktuMtn  to  protect.] 

A  shed. 

1:1440  Prowp.  Pan<.  449/1  Schudde,  hovel,  or  swyne  kote, 
or  howse  of  sympj  1  hyllynge  to  kepe  yn  becstys,  catal'itluin. 
1657  RKKVE  God's  Pica  175  Let  not.  .the  thatched  shuds  be 
neater  built  then  your  tiled  houses.  1688  llvlmcsficld  Cf  t. 
Rolls  in  Addy  S/ieJF.  Gloss,  s.v.,  A  shud  near  to  the  said 
barn.  1787  W.  II.  .MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  388  Shu:i, 
shed,  a  1825  FORBY  I'oc.  K.  Anglia,  Shoat  Shudt  a  shed. 

Shud,  obs.  form  of  SHOOD,  husk  of  oats. 

Shudder  (Jwdaj),  sb.    [f.  SHUDDER  v.~] 

1.  An  act  of  shuddering  ;  a  convulsive  tremor  of 
the  body  occasioned  by  fear,  repugnance,  or  chill. 

Phr.   To  give  one  the  shudders. 

1607  SHAKO.  Timon  IV.  iii.  137,  I  know  you'l  sweare, 
terribly  sweare  Into  strong  shudders,  audio  beauenly  A.;ucs 
Th'  immortall  Gods  that  heare  you. 

1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker,  vi,  An  aguish  shudder.  1841 
DALLAS  Past.  Suptriiit.  212  [_She]  said. .before  I  spoke  of 
the  Communion,  that  seeing  it  last  Sunday,  '  gave  her  the 
shudders'.  1851  LONGF.  Golden  Leg.  iv.  Neighboring  Nun- 
nery.  Through  all  my  limbs  a  shudder  ran.  1872  DARWIN 
Emotions  xii.  302  The  first  sensation  of  fear,  or  the  imagina- 
tion of  something  dreadful,  commonly  excites  a  shudtler. 
1908  S<it.  A't"'.  13  June  750/2  They  solemnly  adjure  the 
author  not  to  waste,  .talent.. on  giving  us  the  shudders. 

2.  A  tremulous  or  vibratory  movement ;  a  quiver. 
1865  SWINBURNE  Chastclarti  I.  i.  15  The  soft  and  rapid 

shudder  of  her  breath  In  talking. 

Shudder  (f»'d^)i  v.  Forms  :  4  shodder,  5 
shodur,  shuder,  shoter,  shadyr  (?),  5-6  shoder, 
6-  shudder.  [ME.  shod(d]re,  cognate  with  MLG. 
schoderen,  also  schaderen  (LG.  schitddern,  whence 
mod.G.  schaudern],  MDu.  schtideren,  frequenta- 
tive formation  (see  -EB&)  on  the  root  skiii-  to 
shake. 

To  this  root  belong  also  (i)  MLG.,  LG.scAuMta  (whence 
app.  MSw.,  Sw.  skuddiii  and  NFris.  skorre  for  *skodde}, 
(i)  OFris.  scludda  (WFris.  skodzjt,  NFris.  skeddi),  OHG. 
scultan,ieut(t)e*  (MHO.  schut(t)en,  G.  schiitten,  whence 
mod.G.  frequent,  schultern),  (3)  LG.  schnddtlit,  OHG. 
sciitMn  (MHG.  tcktiltln,  G.  schtUtcM,  (4)  OHG.  scutisort 
to  shudder,  scutisld  '  trepidatio '.) 

1.  intr.  To  have  a  convulsive  tremor  of  the  body 
caused  by  fear,  abhorrence,  or  cold;  hence,  to 
tremble  with  horror  or  dread. 

a.  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxix.  no  For  doute  leste  he 
valle  he  shoddreth  ant  shereth.  c  1450  Cor.  Myst.  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  158  We  xulde  shadyr  for  no  shoure,  c  1460  Toumelty 
Myst.  xxx.  98,  I  shoterd  and  shoke  I  herd  sich  a  rerd.  a  1529 
SKELTON  Col.  Cloutt  68  Thus  eche  of  other  Mother  The 
tone  agayng  the  tother :  Alas,  they  make  me  shoder  1  1593 
DRAYTON  Eel.  x.  4  The  poore  Heards . .  Shuddred  with  keen- 
nes  of  the  winters  com.  1602  MAKSTON  Antonio's  Rer.  it. 
iii,  Thou  wrapt  in  furres,  beaking  thy  lymbs  'fore  fiers  For- 
bidst  the  frozen  Zone  to  shudder,  a  1700  DRYHEN  Theod.  fr 
Hon.  312  With  Horror  shuddring,  on  a  heap  they  run.  1788 
MME,  D'ARBLAY  Diary  13  Feb.,  I  shuddered,  and  drew  in- 
voluntarily  back,  when.  .1  saw  Mr.  Burke.  1814  SCOTT  Ld. 
of  Islet  in.  xxxi,  He..mark'd  him  shudder  at  the  sword. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxix,  Only  two  or  three 
domestics  shuddered  in  the  bleak  old  servants'  hall.  1871 
L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  (1804)  ii.  41  The  masses  of  ice 
and  snow.. make  him  openly  shudder.  1885  'MRS.  ALEX- 
ANDER' At  Bay  ii,  I  have  seen  you  look  surprised  when 
I  have  started  and  shuddered  at  trifles. 
b.  transf. 

1769  Juntas  Lett.  xxix.  133  There  are  still  some  facts  in 
store  at  which  human  nature  would  shudder.  1833  T.  HOOK 
Parson's  Dau.  in.  ii,  Her  gentle  heart,  shuddering  as  It  did 
with  horror  at  his  premeditated  cruelty.  1848  THACKERAY 
ran.  Fair  x,  My  mind  shudders  when  I  think  of  her  awful, 
awful  situation. 

O.  With  away,  uf  :  To  shrink//w«. 

1668  DRYDES \Maiden  Q.\.\,  As  children. .  First  try  the 
water  with  their  tender  feet :  Then,  shuddering  up  with  cold, 
step  back  again.  1853  MRS.  GASKELL  Kulk  xviii,  She 
shuddered  up  from  contemplating  it.  1855  —  North  f  .J.  xxv, 
She  shuddered  away  from  the  threat  of  his  enduring  love. 
1893  MARY  E.  MANN  In  Summer  .Skade  x,  Mentally  shud- 
dering away  from  the  picture  he  had  called  up. 
d.  const,  inf. 

1741  YOUNG  JVt.  Th.  iv.  249  A  midnight,  nature  shudder'd 
to  behold.  1777  TOPLADY  Hymn,  '  Deathless  Principle '  v, 
Shudder  not  to  pass  the  stream.  iMi  MEREDITH  fAaiitasjr 


SHTJFF. 

xxix.  Poet.  Wks.  (1012)  1 16  Already  I  shuddered  to  feel  the 
wave,  As  I  kept  sinking  slowly. 

2.  nonce-usis.  a.  To  go  out  with  a  shudder. 
i8s»TnAcKERAY.£.r>«0«</  in.  xiii,  The  roses  had  shuddered 

out  of  her  cheeks. 

b.  trans.  To  shake  e^with  a  shudder. 
18x7  HOOD  II  fro  q  Leandcrcv,  Lo  !  how  she  shudders  off 
the  beaded  wave. 

3.  intr.  To  move  tremulously,  vibrate,  quiver. 
1849  CUPPI.F.S  Green  Hand  xiv,  Still  catching  the  fierce 

rush  of  the  gale,  .which  steadied  her  though  she  shuddered  to 
it.  i856Mits.  BROWNING^W.  Leigh  in.  276  Mypulse  Would 
shudder  along  the  purple-veined  wrist  Like  a  shot  bird. 
1869  FARKAR  Families  rf  .V/Vir/i  i.  25  The  full  dawn  of 
which  the  earliest  beams  had  shuddered  through  the  dark, 
ness  some  years  before. 

4.  trans.  To  cause  to  shudder,    notice-use. 

c  1801-3  W.  \\^y.v.  Auguries  Innoc.  S  A  robin  redbreast  in 
a  cage  Puts  all  Heaven  in  a  rage.  A  dove-huuse  till'd  with 
doves  and  pigeons  Shudders  Hell  thro'  all  its  regions. 

t  5.   inlr.  and  trans.  To  scatter.   Obs. 

(-1400  n*s!>:  7>vr  iv.  I-TO  All  shodurt  as  shcpe,  shont 
of  his  way.  Ifriti.  3706  The  sliippis  with  shire  wymi  shodert 
in  twyn.  Ibid.  6581  He.  .Shent  of  (to  shalkts,  shudrit  horn 

Shu  dderful,  a.  [f.  SIHDDKE  '-b.  +  -FUI..] 
Causing  shudders.  Hence  Shu  dderfully  cdv . 

1871  STEVENSON  I-cii.  (ign)  L  44  She  cries  out— O  so 
shudderfully.  1901  I.tagiu  Jrnl.  16  July  465  A  sharp  and 
shudderful  contrast. 

Shu'dderiug,  rbl.  s/>.  [f.  SHUDDER  v.  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SIIUIIDEK. 

c  1440 /Vi/W.  fit  1 1  us!'.  I.  xc,  A  shuddering  [:>.>-.  shoughtur- 
yng]  a  flusshing,  &  affray  He  [sc.  the  peacock]  maketh 
thenne.  1565  GUIDING  Oriifs  Mtt.  iv.  A  ij  b,  A  shuddryng 
throughe  her  stracke.  1737  Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  6v  i  ^  iili 
universal  shudd'ring,  and  dismay.  1796  MORSK  Amer. 
Geog.  \.  283  They  have  intervals  of  shuddering,  as  if  they 
were  in  a  strong  fit  of  the  ague.  1812  MMK.  O'ARr.i.AV 
Diary  (1876)  IV.  205  The.  .e\ent..I  never  even  yet  recollect 
without  an  inward  shuddering.  1888  Attuiaeutn  20  Oct. 
516  i  Strong  shudderings  and  revulsions. 

Shu-ddering,  ///.   a.      [f.   SHUDDER   v.  + 

-IXB  -.] 

1.  That  shudders ;  trembling  with  cold,  fear,  or 
abhorrence  ;  quivering,  vibrating. 

i596S>i.\KS.  Mcrch.  /'.  in.  ii.  no  And  shuddring  feare, 
and  greene-eyed  iealousie.  1602  MARSION  Ant.  <V  Mi-l.  "I. 
Wks.  1856  I.  30  The  shuddering  morne  that  (lakes,  Wiih 
silver  tinctur,  the  east  vierge  of  heaven.  1741  W.  Loi.UNS 
( '(iV  I-'car  53  With  shudd  ring  meek  submitted  thought. 
1764  GOI.DSM.  Trav.  65  'I  he  shudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid 
/one.  1855  Tt:NNvsox  Muitti  n.  iv.  vii,  In  the  shuddering 
dawn.  1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  I'acl  Rrcaltf.-t.  v,  'Hie  massive 
turret  shudders  with  the  shuddering  rocks  on  which  it  rests. 
1891  FAKRAR  Darkn.  f,  l)au-n  xxviii,  A  light  laugh  woke 
a  shucldeiing  echo  along  the  fretted  roof. 

2.  Characterized  or  accompanied  by  shuddering. 
1586  WARNKK  Atl>.  I'.ng.  I.  vi.  (1589)  20  Sauehowlings  out 

and  shuddering  feare  came  nought  to  eare  or  sight.  1794 
MKS.  RADCLIIFK  Myst.  L'Mflio  xxvi,  Pointing  with  a 
shuddering  emotion  to  Annette.  1797  —  Italian  ii.  A 
shuddering  presentiment.  1863  GEO.  KLIOT  Komola  I.  in 
I  have  a  shuddering  sense  of  what  there  is  inside.  1882 
Sat  K<  v.  6  May  567/1  To  leave  on  the  hearer  an  impression  . 
of  shuddering  disgust.  1893  W.  H.  HrpsUN  Idle  Days 
I'ataff.  i.  2  Strange  grating  and  grinding  noises,  and 
shuddering  motions  of  the  ship. 

b.  Causing  one  to  shudder,   rare. 
1848  LADV  LVTTRLTON  in  Corr.  (1912)  384  The  notion  of 
his  being  actually  put  to  death.. is  shuddering  1 

Shu-dderingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.]  In 
a  shuddering  manner  ;  with  a  shudder  or  shudders. 

1591  NASHE  £fn»W»  Kenxs  F  3  The. .  Mariner,  that  talks 
quakingly  and  shudderingly  of  a  storme  that  hec  hath  newly 
toyld  through.  1797  MKS.  RADCI.IPFB  Italian  vii,  Vivaldi 
shudderingly  turned  to  look  on  it  again.  1813  Miss  EDGE- 
WORTH  in  .Scott's  tarn.  Lett.  (1894)  II.  179  "if.  The  touch 
of  insanity  in  the  brother's  character  in  the  last  shudderingly 
fine  scene.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  xxix.  (1862)  414  She 
would  most  shudderingly  contemplate  that  beloved  form 
made  a  spectacle  to  strangers. 

Shu-ddersome,  a.  [f.  SHUDDER  +  -SOME.] 
Causing  a  shudder. 

1893  Strand  Mag.  VI.  694  Below  the  nose  a  pale,  ghastly, 
half-open  mouth.  It  was  shuddersome.  1893  I'all  Mall 
Gaz,  23  Dec.  11/2  There  is  something  ghastly,  something 
shuddersome  about  the  little  piece. 

ShU'ddery,  "•  [(•  SHUDDER  +  -T.]  Charac- 
terized by  or  causing  shuddering;  'creepy'. 

1863  R.  S.  HAWKER  in  Life  (1905)  45°  My  health  is 
shuddery — nine-tenths  mentaf  too.  1880  WV»Y</9  June, 
Wilkie  Collins  grows . .  more  spectral  and  shuddery. 

Hence  Shu  dderiness. 

1874  R.  H.  HUTTON  Crit.  Content}.  Th.  (1894)  I.  68  The 
dreary  hopelessness  and  shuddcriness, ..  if  I  may  com  a  word, 
of  the  mood  depicted. 

Shuddery,  Shudra :  see  SUDRA,  an  Indian 
caste.  Shude :  see  SHOOD.  Shuder,  var.  SUDDKH. 

Shue,  sb.OO,v.  Sc.  [See  SHOVE  i/.,  etym.  note.] 
intt.  To  swing,  play  at  see-saw.  Hence  Shne 
sb.,  a  swing,  see-saw.  Cf.  SHUGGIE-SHUE. 

1808  in  JAMIKSON.    1890,  etc.  (see  F.ng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

Shue,  obs.  f.  SHOO,  SUE  v.  Shuf,  obs.  f.  SHOVE 
v.  Shufe,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SHAVE  v. 

Shuff  (T"f),  sl>.     An  inferior  class  of  brick. 

1843  Ciiil  Kngix.  >,  Arch.  Jrxl.  VI.  349/2  The  principal 
varieties  of  bricks  were  called  'malm  paviors',  ^stocks  , 
'  grizzles ', ' places',  and  '  shuffs '.  1843  Mech.  Mag.  XXXIX. 
192  The  shuffs  were  sold  for  an  inferior  price  governed  by 
their  quality,  as  they  were  frequently  quite  rotten. 
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SHUPR 

Shuff,  a.  dial,  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.),  [dial.  var. 
of  SHY  a.]  Shy. 

1688  BUSYAN  Christ  as  Adv.  Wks.  1852  I.  173,  I  am  dull 
and  stupid  that  way;  will  not  Christ  be  shuffand  shy  with 
me  because  of  this? 

ShufF,  obs.  form  of  SHOVE  v. 

Shuffle  (J»'f 1),  sb.     [f.  SHUFFLE  v.} 

1 1.  A  shifting  from  one  place  to  another ;  an 
interchange  of  positions.  Obs. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  f,  Selv.  loo  The  very  life  and  soul 
of  motion  is  shuffle  or  sawing.  1691  BF.XTLEY  Boyle  Lect. 
i.  27  The  unguided  agitation  and  rude  shuffles  of  Matter. 

2.  A  tricky  exchange  or  alternation   (of  argu- 
ments, expedients,  etc.). 

1641  MILTON  Animady.  Wks.  1851  III.  185  With  a  slye 
shuffle  of  counterfeit  principles  chopping  and  changing  till 
he  haue  glean'd  all  the  good  ones  of  their  minds.  1860 
SMILF.S  Self  Help  viii.  215  Life  becomes  a  mere  shuffle  of 
expedients. 

3.  An  evasive  trick,  evasion,  subterfuge. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  ii.  ii.  4  All  the  vnwelcome  Shuffles 
that  the  ppore  rude  World  puts  on  him.  1653  H.  MoRKArttid. 
Ath.  in.  iv.  §  5  A  man  that  is  unwilling  to  admit  of  anything 
supernatural  would  please  himself  with  this  general  shuffle 
and  put-off.  1690  C.  NF.SSF.  Hist,  fy  Myst.  O.  q- 1?.  Test.  I.  46 
Adam's  first  reason  or  shuffle  was  that  he  heard  Gods  voice. 
1737  WATF.RLAND  Eucharist  85  Socinus's  pretended  Reasons 
. .  were  mere  shuffle  and  pretence.  1843  G.  S.  FABF.R  Prov. 
Lett.  (1844)  II.  316  So  as  to  leave  no  room  for  shuffle  or 
evasion.  1861  S.  BROOKS  Silver  Cord  \\\.  (1865)  225  That 
seems  a  shuffle.  You  can  say  where  the  documents  are,  if 
,-ou  please  to  do  so.  1893  M.  PEMBERTON  Iron  Pirate  201 
i'ou'11  answer  it  now,  yes  or  no,  plain  word  and  no  shuffle. 

4.  Movement  of  the  feet  along  the  ground  with- 
out lifting  them ;    a  gait  characterized  by   such 
movement. 

1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  Women,  ,5-  Bks.  I.  iv.  62  The  bear.. 
dancing  him  from  side  to  side  in  its  heavy  shuffle.  1849 
MACAL'LAY  Hist.  Eug.  v.  I.  533  His  Rait  distinguished  from 
that  of  other  men  by  a  peculiar  shuffle.  1862  LillywkitJs 
Cricket  Scores  f,  Biogr.  I.  436  In  delivering  the  ball  he 
neither  ran  nor  walked  up  to  the  crease,  but  advanced  with 
a  sort  of  'shuffle  '.  1886  G.  R.  SIMS  Ring  o'  Bells,  etc.  10 
The  shuffle  of  little  tired  feet  along  the  passage. 

5.  A  dance  of  a  rude  kind,  in  which  the  feet  are 
shuffled  along  the  lloor.     Double  shuffle :  one  in 
which  two  movements  of  the  same  kind  are  made 
by  each  foot  alternately. 

1659  H.  MORE  Immort.  Soul  II.  xviii.  321  The  rude  shuffles 
and  dancings  of  the  Cretick  Corybantes.  1837  MARRYAT 
SnarUyyow  x,  He  would  warm  himself  with  the  double- 
shuffle.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxiii,  They  all  turned- 
to  and  had  a  regular  sailor's  shuffle  till  eight  bells.  1842 
DICKENS  Amer.  Notes  vi,  Single  shuffle,  double  shuffle,  cut 
and  cross.cut.  1894  E.  SCOTT  Dancing  84  The  hornpipe 
step,  familiarly  known  as  the  double-shuffle. 

6.  Tlie  act  of  shuffling  playing-cards;  also  ellipt, 
(a  player's)  turn  to  shuffle. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviatk.  i.  xi.  48  Nor  any  such  hope  to  mend 
En  ill  game,  as  by  causing  a  new  shuffle.  1718  SWIFT  Jml. 
Mod.  Lady  Wks.  1755  III.  n.  195  The  deal,  the  shuffle,  and 
the  cut.  1894  MRS.  F.  ELLIOT  Roman  Gossip  v.  162  The 
next  shuffle  of  the  cards  finds  him  leading  a  hermit's  life. 
1894  MASKKLVNE  Sharps  q-  Flats  140  To  allow  a  certain 
number  of  cards  to  remain  undisturbed  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  in  any  shuffle. 

Snuffle (J0-fl),z<.  Forms:  6 shoofle, shooffell, 
shuffil,  -ell,  shoffle,  6-7  shuffel,  6-8  shufle, 
7  shoffel, 6-  shuffle.  [Early  modern  Eng. ;  i6th 
c.  shoofle,  shoffle,  shufle,  etc.,  ad.  or  cogn.  w.  LG. 
schiiffeln,  also  schuffeln  to  walk  clumsily  or  with 
dragging  feet,  mix  (corn),  shuffle  (cards),  deal  dis- 
honestly, play  unfairly ;  frequent,  f.  Teut.  root  *skuf- 
(skut-)  to  SHOVE.  (Cf.  SCUFFLE  and  SHOVEL  z/.2)] 

1.  inir.    To  move  the  feet  along  the  ground 
without  lifting  them,  so  as  to  make  a  scraping 
noise  ;  to  walk  with  such  a  motion  of  the  feet  ;  to 
go  with  clumsy  steps  or  a  shambling  gait.  Also  said    j 
of  the  feet.     Often  with  advs. 

1598  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  B  4  b,  Both  of  them  goe 
a  good  seemely  pace,  not  stumbling,  shuffling.  1627  DRAY.  [ 
TON  Agincourt  59  Another,  his  [arms]  had  shackled  by  the 
feete  ;  Who  like  a  Cripple  shuffled  on  the  ground.  1719  DE 
FOE  Crusoe  I.  (Globe)  300  The  Bear,  .shuffling  along  at  a 
strange  Rate.  1778  Miss  BURNF.Y  Evelina  xviii.  (7791)  II.  \ 
104  He  came  shuffling  into  the  room  with  his  boots  on.  1810 
CRABBE  Borough  xiii,  An  old  brown  pony.. Who  shuffled 
onward,  and  from  side  to  side.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  x,  In 
making  his  bow,  one  foot  shuffled  forward . .  the  other  back, 
ward.  1827  —  Jrnl.  5  Jan.,  I  can  now  shuffle  about  and 
help  myself  to  what  I  want.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  i. 
Introd.,  Shuffling  backwards  out  of  doors  in  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign.  1902  R.  BAGOT  Donna  Diana  v.  43  The 
electric  bell ..  rang. ..  The  servants  shuffled  to  their  feet  and 
went  to  answer  it. 

trans/.  1576  R.  PETERSON  Galatea  (1892)  80  If  a  man  or 
woman  should,  .shuffle  backwarde  vpon  their  taile.  1845 
GOSSE  Ocean  ii.  (.849)  81  [Plaice]  reside  wholly  upon  the 
bottom  [of  the  sea),  shuffling  along  by  waving  their  flattened 
bodies,  fringed  with  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  1874  WOOD  Nat. 
Hist.  7  The  creature  shuffles  along,  .by  help  of  its  arms. 

b.  To  move  restlessly  or  fidget  in  one's  seat. 
1881  Durham  Univ.  Jrnl.  17  Dec.  133  They  shuffle  on 

their  seats  and  become  impatient.  1895  '  MERRIMAN  '  Grey 
t-aay  n.  n,  Captain  Bontnor  shuffled  in  his  seat  and  like- 
wise in  his  speech. 

c.  trans.  To  move  (the  feet)  along  the  ground 
or  floor  without  raising  them. 

1576  R.  PETERSON  Galatea  (1892)  17  Some  men  vse  to 
playe  the  dromme  with  their  fingers,  or  shoofle  their  feete. 
1819  KEATS  Lamia  1.356  Men,  women,  rich  and  poor.. 
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Shuffled  their  sandals  o'er  the  pavement  white.  1833  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Briery  Creek  v,  114  Two  or  three  boys  and 
girls  shuffled  their  feet  on  the  matting. 

d.  To  perform  (a  dance  or  a  dance-step)  with  a 
shuffle.     Also  ahsol.  or  inir. 

1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xiii,  Bruin,  .rose  up  upon  his  hind- 
legs,  and  instantly  began  to  shuffle  a  saraband.  1833  [SEBA 
SMITH]  Lett,  J.  Downing  \\\.  (1835)  38  'Change  partners, 
and  shuffle  the  next ' ;  and  so  they  chang'd,  and  shuffled 
and  changed.  1873  'ALIPH  CHEEM  '  Lays  of  Ind  (1876)  5 
Girls . .  who  shuffled  and  beat  A  strange  time  with  their  feet. 
2.  To  manipulate  (the  cards  in  a  pack)  so  as  to 
change  their  relative  position,  with  the  object  of 
preventing  the  players  from  knowing  the  order  in 
which  the  cards  lie.  Formerly  freq.  in  allusive 
use,  to  shuffle  the  cards  =  to  manipulate  matters. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  184/17  To  shuffle  cardes,  confundert. 
1577  F.  de  Lisle  s  Legendarie  G  viij  b,  Al  was  but  a  new 
practise  whereby  to  shuffle  the  cardes  as  we  say,  and  so  to 
heape  one  discord  vpon  another.  1591  FLORIO  -2nd  Fmites 
69  Goe  to,  shooffell  the  cardes  verie  well.  1596  NASHK 
Saffron  Walden  M  3  They  fell  to  dansing..;  in  a  trice  so 
they  shuffled  the  cards  of  purpose . .  that . .  he  must  tread  the 
measures  about  with  the  foulest,  .fury  that  might  be.  1638 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  (ed.  5)  in.  iii.  i.  ii,  They  turned  up 
trumpe,  before  the  Cards  were  shufled.  1643  Plain  English 
17  [They}  had  shuffled  their  cards  so  cunningly  as  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  law.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  50  p  n  He 
is  now  shuffling  the  Cards,  and  dealing  to  Timothy.  1717 
PRIOR  Alma  n.  235  We  sure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn  : 
Ourselves  both  cut  and  shuffled  them.  1784  COWPER  Task 
i.  474  To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort,  Her  mingled 
suits  and  sequences.  1829  LYTTON  Devereux  i.  iv,  Let  us 
see  if,  at  sixteen,  we  cannot  shuffle  cards,  and  play  tricks 
with  the  gamester  of  thirty.  1894  MASKELYNE  Sharps  # 
Flats  139  The  cards  are .  .in  their  original  positions,  although 
they  appear  to  have  been  perfectly  shuffled. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.%  freq.  allusively,  esp.  in  phr. 
shuffle  and  cut. 

1589  [?LYLY]  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  C  uij  (1844)  27  Weele 
make  you  deale,  shuffle  as  well  as  you  can  we  meane  to  cut 
it.  1593  MARLOWE  Mass.  Paris  i.  ii,  Since  thou  hast  all 
the  Cardes  within  thy  hands  To  shuffle  or  cut,  take  this  as 
surest  thing:  That. .thou  deale  thy  selfe  a  King.  i6oa 
HEYWOOD  Woman  killed w.  Kindn.  m.  ii,  Shuffle,  He  cut; 
would  I  had  neuer  dealt.  1680  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester 
(ed.  2)  58  The  Dealer  shuffles,  and  the  other  cuts.  1694 
CONGKEVE  Double  Dealer  n.  i,  Since  we  have  shuffled 
and  cut,  let's  e'en  turn  up  trump  now.  1706  E.  WARD 
Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)93  He. .shuffles  and  cuts  with 
every  one  who  has  to  do  with  him,  1748  WALPOLE  Let.  to 
Mann  26  Dec.,  A  little  astonished  at  seeing  the  Count 
shuffle  with  the  faces  of  the  cards  upwards.  1810  CRABBE 
Borough  x,  They  draw,  they  sit,  they  shuffle,  cut  and  deal. 
i86j  '  CAVENDISH  '  Whist  (1879)  6  The  dealer  has  always  the 
right  to  shuffle  last.  1864  KNIGHT  Passages  Work.  Life  I. 
iii.  167  The  princes,  .at  the  faro-table  of  Vienna  shuffled  and 
cut  for  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

Proverb.  1620  SHELTON  Quix.  III.  xxiii.  160  O  Cousin.  I 
say,  Patience  and  Shuffle,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II. 
141  And  cut  the  fiercest  quarrels  short  With— '  Patience, 
gentlemen— and  shuffle  ! ' 

C.  trans.  To  produce  or  put  in  (a  card  or  a 
certain  succession  of  cards)  in  shuffling.  Chieflyyfo 
1583  MELBANCKE  Philotimus  F  ij  b,  The  fault. .was. .in 
her  mother,  which  in  shuffling  the  cards  shufled  in  a  knaue 
too  many.  1594  ?  GREENE  Selimus  Wks.  (Grosart)  XIV. 
251  Vnlesse  I  snuffle  out  my  selfe  a  king.  1648  Hunting  of 
Fox  40  Your  creatures  were  shuffled  among  all  the  knaves 
in  the  packe.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  425  Shuffling  and 
cutting  ones  selfe  a  Fortune  in  this  scambling  World.  Mod. 
I  will  try  and  shuffle  myself  a  good  hand  this  time. 

3.  To  push  along,  about,  or  together  in  a  dis- 
orderly mass  or  heap,  or  in  a  manner  suggesting 
the  shuffling  of  feet 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  xxiv,  He  shuffels  vp  a  quayntitye 
of  strawe.  .into  some  pretye  earner  of  the  barne  where  she 
maye  conuenientlye  lye.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III. 
1065/1  They. .strewed  againe  the  rushes  that  were  shuffled 
with  strughng.  1616  Rich  Cabinet  A  a  2  To  beginne  an- 
other  discourse  when  a  man  is  telling  a  story,  .is  as  if  you 
should  shuffle  stones  against  him  which  goeth  [  =  walks], 
1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  vi.  (1723)  279  The  Sea, 
by  this  Access  and  Recess,  shuffling  the  empty  Shells.  1725 
P.  BLAIR  Pharmaco-Bot.  in.  133  They  Wash  Cloaths, 
shufling,  shifting  of  it.  1875  SOUTHWARD  Diet.  Typogr.  63 
He  then  lets  the  further  side  rest  upon  the  table,  and 
shuffles  the  sheets  gradually  away  from  him. 

4.  To  put  or  throw  together  in  one  mass  indis- 
criminately, incongruously,  or  without  order ;  to 
huddle  or  jumble  together. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  127/45  To  Shuffil,  confundere.  1609 
HOLLAND  A  mm,  Marcelt.  327  The  enemies  rankes  were 
broken,  and  for  feare  so  shufled  together,  that  [etc.].  1629 
H.  BUKTON  Babel  no  Bethel  i  Comparing  my  arguments  to 
scroles  shufled  together  in  a  lottery  pott.  1662  J.  DAVIES 
tr.  Mandelslo^s  Trav.  268  They.. eat  upon  the  ground, 
sometimes  shuffling  flesh,  and  fish,  and  fruits  together  all 
into  the  same  dish.  1685  SOUTH  Serm.  Prov.  xvi.  33  (1727) 
I.  297  When  Lots  are  snuffled  in  a  Lap,  Urn,  or  Pitcher. 
1806-7  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xx.  260 
Your  shoes  shuffled  by  a  rascally  servant  into  the  general 
heap.  1883  V.  STUART  Egypt  66  The.. granite  blocks  are.. 
mingled  together  and  piled  on  one  another,  .as  if  shuffled 
by  some  giant.  1899  J.  G.  FRAZER  Orig.  Totemism  ii,  The 
various  clans,  .do  not  live  isolated  from  each  other,  but  are 
shuffled  up  together  within  a  narrow  area. 
b.  With  immaterial  obj. 

1634  HEYWOOD  Lane.  Witches  m.  Wks.  1874  IV.  211  Was 
there  ever  such  a  medley  of  mirth,  madnesse,  and  drunken- 
nesse,  shuffled  together?  1647  COWLEY  Mistr.,  Distance  iv, 
Hearts  by  Love,  strangely  shuffled  are,  That  there  can  never 
meet  a  Pare  !  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  272  Eusebius's  Histories 
are  so  shuffled  and  interpolated,  and  so  disjointed  from  his 
Tables,  a  1732  ATTERBURY  (J.),  He  has  shuffled  the  two 
ends  of  the  sentence  together.  1823  LAMB  Eliot  n.  Rejoicings 
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New  Year,  Good  Days,  bad  Days  so  shuffled  together. 
1830  MACAULAY  Misc.  Writ.  (1860)  II.  20  Let  us  now 
shuffle  the  censuses  of  England  and  France  together. 

C.  To  mingle  or  join  indiscriminately  -with  or 
among  others. 

1593  KYD  Let.  Sir  %  Puckering  Wks.  (1901)  p.  Cviii,  Some 
fragments  of  a  disputation.. affirmd  by  Marlowe  to  be  his 
and  shufled  w«"  some  of  myne.  1648  \fm\Miu  Mids.'Moon 
2  Shuffle  him  with  the  rest  oth'  visitors.  1662  I .  DAVIES  tr 
Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  (1669)  282  With  so  little  observance 
or  order,  that.. the  servants  were  shuffled  in  among  their 
Masters.  1713  Guardian  No.  108.  104,  I.  .should  not  have 
minded  them  had  they  been  still  shuffled  among  the  crowd. 
1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vn.  708  The  pang  of  seeing  worth., 
soon  shuffled  in  the  dark  With  ev  ry  vice. 
6.  To  bring  in  in  a  deceitful,  tricky,  or  surrep- 
titious manner  ;  to  smuggle  (a  thing)  in  or  into 
(something  else) ;  to  thrust  in  somehow  or  other. 
1565  JEWEL  Replie  H 'arding '(1611)  201  Quite  altering  the 
words  that  hee  found,  and  shuffling  in,  and  interlacing  other 
words  of  his  owne.  1593  Tell-  Troth's  N.  Y.  Gift  (1876)  10 
The  wicked.. labour.. to  shuffle  in  suspuion  amongst  those 
that  are  free  from  thought  thereof.  1610  T.  ROBINSON 
Justif,  Separat.  Wks.  1851  II.  490  A  bundle  of  corn  shuffled 
into  a  field  of  weeds.. cannot  make  the  field  a  corn-field. 
x6aa  PEACHAM  Compl.Gentl.  xiii.  150  Coates  [of  arms]  some- 
times are  by  stealth  purchased,  shuffled  into  Records  and 
Monuments,  by  Painters.  1736  WATTS  Logic  in.  iv.  §  3 
Nor.  .cheat  your  Understanding  by  changing  the  Question, 
or  shuffling  in  any  thing  else  in  its  Room.  1759  ROBEKTSON 
Hist.  Scot.  II.  35  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  shuffled  in 
this  letter  among  other  papers  which  he  laid  before  the 
king  to  be  signed. 

t  b.  To  remove,  put  aside  or  away  in  a  hurried, 
secret,  or  underhand  manner.  Qbs. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W,  iv.  vi.  29  Her  Mother.. hath  ap- 
pointed That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away.  1646  R. 
BAILLIE  Anabaptism  (1647)  Ep.,  Then  was  it  good  time  for 
them  to  come  in  play,  and.,  to  shuffle  all  others,  who  had 
managed  the  Game  whilst  it  was  hazardous.  1649  Bounds 
Of  Bonds  O  bed,  40  We  know.. how  Joseph  was  shuffledaway 
by  his  owne  friends  and  kindred.  1666  in  loth  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  18  A  maid  servant,  who.. was  on  a 
sudden  shuffled  out  of  the  said  house,  a  1754  FIELDING 
Univ.  Gallant  n.  i,  It  seems,  he  is  not  proper  company  for 
me,  or  you  would  not  have  shuffled  him  away  yesterday. 

C.  To  bring,  put,  or  thrust  into  or  out  of  a.  posi- 
tion or  condition  in  a  haphazard,  underhand,  or 
shirking  manner,  or  by  rough-and-ready  means. 

1628  SHIRLEY  Witty  Fair  One  v.  i,  A  spruce  Captain, 
newly  crept  out  of  a  Gentleman  Vsher,  and  shufled  into  a 
Buffe  lurkin  with  gold  Lace.  1654  BRAMHALL  Just  Vind. 
v.  (1661)  95  By  Slight  of  hand,  .to  shuffle  this  Canon  out  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Councel.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  v.  4  That 
all  the  Bodies  of  the  first  Animals  and  Plants  were  shuffled 
into  their  several  Forms.. fortuitously.  1729  LADY  FAN- 
SHAWE  Mem.  267  Thus  was  he  shuffled  into  your  father's 
Employment.  1810  W.  WILSON  Hist.  Diss.  Ch.  III.  83 
Nothing  can  shuffle  out  the  covenant  of  grace,  but  a  secret 
conversing  with  a  covenant  of  works.  1826  SCOTT  Jrnl. 
27  Oct.,  Calais. .might. .have  been  shuffled  out  of  our 
hands  during  the  Civil  wars.  1844  KINGLAKE  Eotken  viiL 
(1847)  92  She  shuffled  away  the  subject  of  poor  dear 
Somersetshire,  and  bounded  onward  into  loftier  spheres  of 
thought.  1860  TRENCH  Serm.  xxi,  247  He  that  shuns  and 
shirks  the  task  of  his  life,  shuffles  it  from  him.  ci86o  M. 
ARNOLD  Mixed  Ess..  Democracy  (1879)43  To  treat  them  as 
if  they  had  been  shuffled  into  their  places  by  a  lucky  accident. 
d.  To  shuffle  off:  to  get  rid  of  or  evade  (some- 
thing difficult,  arduous,  or  irksome)  in  a  perfunctory 
or  unsatisfactory  manner ;  to  dispose  of  evasively ; 
to  shirk  (a  duty  or  obligation). 
In  mod.  use  freq.  in  echoes  of  Shaks.  Ham.  in.  i.  67. 
1601  SHAKS.  T-wel.  N.  MI.  iii.  16  And  euer  oft  good  turtles, 
Are  shuffel'd  off  with  such  vncurrant  pay.  1602  —  Ham.  in. 
i.  67  When  we  have  shufHel'd  [sic]  off  this  mortall  coile. 
1642  D.  ROGERS  Naaman  38  Men  shuffle  them  [sc.  judge- 
ments] off  thus.  1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  i.  iv.  §  4 
Though  he  would  shuffle  off  the  trouble  of  apprehending  an 
Infinite  Deity.  1784  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  xii.  (1876)  42 
To  evade  and  shuffle  off  real  labour.  1807-8  W.  IRVING 
Salmag.  375  With  the  full  expectation  of  shuffling  off  the 
remnant  of  existence,  after  the  excellent  fashion  of  that 
merry  Grecian,  who  died  laughing.  1861  THACKERAY  Four 
Georges  n.  (1876)  46  [They]  are  obliged  for  propriety's  sake 
to  shuffle  off  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  public.  1863 
LYTTON  Caxtoniana  xxii.  II.  70  In  reality  he  shuffles  off 
duty.  xSpoSAiNTSBURY  Ess.  Engl.  Lit.  272  A  mania  which 
some  of  his  admirers  have,  .endeavoured  to  shuffle  off. 

f  e.  To  shuffle  up :   to  manage  in  secret ;  to 

hush  up.  O&s. 

1588  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  iv.  xvi.  581  If  it  be  pronounced  at 
the  Bench  openly. .and  not  shuffled  up  in  a  chamber.. 
secretly.  1605-24  BRETON  I  pray  you  benot  angry  (Grosart) 
6/2  The  matter  cleanly  shuffled  vp,  and  shee  with  sorrow 
rather  to  confesse  it  in  secret,  1608  WILLET  Hexajila  Exod. 
551  The  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  is  shuffled  vp  in  corners. 

6.  intr.  and  refl.  To  get  in,  itito  or  out  of  a 
position  or  condition,  by  some  means  or  other,  in 
an  underhand,  shifty,  or  evasive  manner. 

1565  HARDING  Answ.  Jewel  ^<^\  In  regard  of  the  Rome 
they  haue  shuffled  them  selues  into.  1579-80  NORTH  Plu- 
tarch (1595)  511  Sylla  valiantly  following  on  his  victory, 
shuffled  in  [to  the  City]  among  them  as  they  fled.  1780 
COWI-EK  Lett.  4  Mar.,  We  were  concerned  at  your  account 
of  Robert,  and  have  little  doubt  but  he  will  shuffle  himself 
out  of  his  place.  1826  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  6,  I.  might 
enter  Sophomore,,  .but  if  I  should  manage  to  shuffle  in  I 
should  always  be  the  worst  in  my  class.  1851  HELPS  Cowt>, 
Solit.  iv.  (1874)  48  He  would  have  contrived  to  shuffle  awk- 
wardly out  of  wealth  and  dignities.  1887  Westm.  Rev,  June 
281  He  shuffles  out  of  the  consequences  by  vague.. charges 
of  undue  influence. 

b.  To  shuffle  -^over,  through',  to  perform 
hurriedly  or  perfunctorily,  get  through  somehow. 
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1656  BAXTER  Kef.  Pastor  Pref.  b,  If  there  should  be  any 
found,  .that  will  shuffle  over  the  work.  1681  KLAVEL  Meth. 
Grace  xxiv.  418  Dost  thou  shuffle  over  thy  duties  as  an 
interruption  to  thy  business  and  pleasures  ?  1820  \V.  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.  I.  219  The  service.. was  shuffled  through., 
coldly  and  unfeelingly.  18*0  J.  \V.  CHOKER  in  C.  Papers 
20  Dec.,  If  we  had  but  a  spokesman  or  two  we  should 
shuffle  through  the  session.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  on  Fl. 
it.  iv,  Tom  was  gradually  allowed  to  shuffle  through  his 
lessons  with  less  vigour. 

fc.  To  make  scrambling  efforts,  scuffle.  Obs. 

1609  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vm.  xcix,  Shuffling  for  your 
rootnes  Of  ease  or  honor.  z6n  SHAKS.  Cymo.  v.  v.  105 
Your  life,  good  Master,  Must  shuffle  for  it  selfe.  a  1625 
FLETCHER  Night-Walker  i,  He  that  shall  sit  down  frighted 
with  that  foolery  Is  not  worth  pity,  let  me  alone  to  shuffle. 

7.  To  act  in  a  shifting  or  evasive  manner ;  to  shift 
one's  ground  in  argument,  etc. ;  to  make  use  of 
deceitful  pretences  or  shifty  answers. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV,  n.  ii.  25,  I. .am  faine  to  shuffle: 
to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.  1653-62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr,  HI.  (1682) 
5  So  shuffling  with  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian  Kings,  that 
betwixt  both  they  still  preserved  their  own  estates.  1668 

0.  BftinOM  in  Ace.  Life  (r7io)  60  When  you  should  have 
produced  it  [a  money-account],  you  shuffled,  and  shifted  it 
off;  pretending  a  Mistake.     1706  HEARXE Collect.  (O.H.S.) 

1.  222   Mr.  Milles  did  not  frankly  own  it,  but  seem'd  to 
shuffle  about  it.     1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  165  To  him 
they  shuffled  in  the  same  manner,  and  gave  him  the  like 
false  description  of  themselves.    1856  FROUOB/^W/.  F.ng.  I. 
125    He  said  and  unsaid,  sighed,  sobbed,  beat  his  breast, 
shuffled,  implored,  threatened. 

b.  So  to  shiiffle  up  and  down. 

1633  AMES  Fresh  Suit  ir.  80  Those  that  are  devoted  to  the 
Ceremonies  may  shufle  up  and  downe,  first  to  order,  and 
when  they  are  beaten  thence,  to  Decencie.  c  1643  Ho  WELL 
Lett.  5  June  1635,  The  Bishop  of  Halverstadt  and  Count 
Mansfelt  shuffled  up  and  down  a  good  while.  [1871  JOWETT 
Plato  I.  96  He  shuffles  up  and  down  [oTp«'<£<Tai  di>u>  «ai  xartu] 
in  order  to  conceal  the  difficulty  into  which  he  has  got 
himself.] 

1 8.  trans.  To  manipulate  unfairly.  Obs. 
1589  I?LVLV]  Patye  w.  Hatchet  (1844)  32  With  their 
wresting  and  shuffling  holie  Writ.  1593  BILSON  Govt. 
Christ's  Ck.  209  If  I  shuffle  any  writers  wordes,  or  dazel  the 
Readers  eies.  1641  in  '  Smectymnuus  *  Vind.  Ansiv.  Pref. 
a  2  bt  This  Authour  is  mtsalledged. . .  This  Councell  shuffled 
up  with  little  fidelitie. 

t  b.  To  shuffle  up :  to  get  or  put  together  hastily 
or  in  a  perfunctory  manner  ;  to  patch  up.  Obs. 


1532  MORE  Confut.  TindaU  Wks.  357/1  Yet  haue  I  not  so 
slightly  sene  vnto  mine  own,  nor  shoffled  it  vp  so  hasteli,. . 
but  that  [etc.].  1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurd.  B  4  b,  Some 
stitcher  ..hath  shuffled  or  slubberd  vp  a  few  ragged  Rimes, 
1607  DEKKKK  Westw.  Hoe  Wks.  1873  III.  295  Like  Country 
Atturnies,  wee  are  to  shuffle  vp  many  matters  in  a  forenoone. 
1643  BAKER  Chron.,  Hen.  f^/f,  (1653)  355  To  shuffle  up  a 
Summary  proceeding  by  examination,  without  tryall  of 
Jury.  1659  Lady  Alimony  n.  iii,  A  mad  match  soon 
shuffled  up ! 

t  c.  To  treat  (a  matter)  in  an  equivocal  fashion. 

1637  GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop.  Cerent,  in.  iv.  59  He  shuffeleth 
the  point  deceitfully.  1736  WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  III.  251 
The  Moderator  shuffled  the  matter. 

9.  In  immaterial  sense  :    To  put  (a  thing)  off 
from  one  to  another,  or  upon  a  person. 

i6iaSiR  J.  DAVIES  Why  Ireland^  etc.  168  Their  possessions 
..being  shuffled  and  changed,  and  remoued  so  often  from 
one  lo  another.  1642  R.  CARPENTER  Experience  iv.  v.  144 
Looke  how  they  shuffle  the  matter,  and  give  it  from  one 
hand  to  another  amongst  themselves.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Fables  ccxxxiii.  203  If  any  thing  Hits,  we  take  it  to  our 
Selves,  if  it  Miscarries,  we  shuffle  it  off  to  our  Neighbours. 
1745  De  Foe's  Engl.  Tradesm.  ii.  (1841)  I.  18  The  warehouse- 
man shuffles  them  back  upon  the  clothier  to  lie  for  his 
account.  1875  MCLARKN  Sernt.  Ser.  n.  vii.  125  Is  he  trying 
to  shuffle  off  guilt  from  his  own  shoulders?  1879  FROUDE 
Caesar  xiii.  189  Those  who  most  agreed  in  what  he  had  done, 
were  not  ashamed  to  shuffle  off  upon  him  their  responsi- 
bilities. 1882  Mrs.  Raven's  Temptation  I.  281  I'll  shuffle 
him  off  upon  the  governor. 

t  b.  To  put  (a  person)  off  (with  an  excuse,  a 
makeshift).  Obs, 

1659  D.  PKLL  /w/r.  Sea  574  Will  any  Land-lord  bear  with 
his  iennant  that  shuffels  him  off  from  year  to  year!  i66a 
J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  (1669)  287  Those 
whom  the  king  had  sent  to  him  would  not  be  shuffled  off 
with  that  answer.  1690  C.  NESSE  Hist.  <V  Myst.  O.  ff  N. 
Test.  I.  77  It  cannot  consist  with  a  gracious  heart  to  shuffle 
off  the  great  God  with  slight  services. 

to.   To  cheat  (a  person)  out  of  a.  thing.   Obs. 

16*7  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1888)  III.  150  He  would 
spend  his  whole  estate  before  he  should  be  shuffled  out  of 
his  landes.  1660  PEPYS  Diary  4  July,  I.. had  great  fears 
that  they  will  shuffle  me  out  of  them  \sc.  houses], 

10.  trans.  To  shift  from  one  place  to  another ; 
to  move  about  this  way  and  that. 

t  Shnjfle  the  slipper^  the  game  of  hunt-the-slipper. 

1694  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  92  Several  Houses  now  standing 
were  shuffled  and  moved  some  Yards  from  their  places. 
1697  DRVDEN  AZneid  XL,  u66  Apollo.. granting  half  his 
pray'r.  Shuffled  in  winds  the  rest,  and  loss'd  in  empty  air. 
1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua/.  (1809)  I.  16  Our  hero 
was  beaten.. at  draw-glove  and  shuffle  the  slipper.  1781 
COWPER  Truth  320  Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own 
door. .Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  live-long  day. 
•f  b.  intr.  To  shift  about  hesitatingly.  Obs. 

CI&4S  HOWELL  Lett.  28  Nov.  1635,  The  French  shuffle 
yet  well  enough  upon  the  Frontiers  of  Germany  and  Lorrain. 
1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  I.  79  The  Wind  would  shuffle 
about  to  the  Southward  again,  and  fall  flat  calm. 

t  C.  To  pass  into  a  succession  of  conditions.  Obs. 

1635  SHIRLEY  Traitor  iu  D  4  b,  The  Elements  Shuffle  into 
innumerable  changes. 

1L  To  put  (a  thing)  into  a  receptacle,  put  or 
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take  (a  thing)  on,  off,  etc.  in  a  clumsy  or  fumbling 
manner. 

1694  tr.  Martens  Voy.  Spitsbergen  in  Ace. Sev.  Late  Voy. 

j    M.  161  By  it  stands  a  Boy  that  shuffles  the  Fat  by  degrees 

|    into  a  Bag.     iB^  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  vi.  ii,  His  shoulders 

shuffle  the  loose  coat  off  them.     1839  JAMES  Louts  A'/K,  II. 

62  The  secretary  shuffled  the  papers  hastily  under  the  table 

cover.     1847  DISRAELI   Tancred  in.  ii,  He  shuffled  off  his 

slippers  at  the  threshold.     1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  in.  iii, 

When  he  has  shuffled  iiis  clothes  on.     1869  TKOLLOPE  He 

kntH'i  etc.  Ivii.  (1878)  319  She  could  only  shuffle  her  letter 

back  into  her  pocket. 

b.  intr.  To  get  into  an  article  of  clothing  in  a 
clumsy  or  fumbling  manner. 

1865  KINCSLEY  Herciv.  xli,  Ailward  shuffled  into  his 
harness.  1883  V.  STUART  Egypt  112  The  inhabitants., 
shuffled  into  their  slippers. 

c.  To  fumble,  rare. 

181*  Examiner  y>  Nov.  767/2  Collingbourn  observed  the 
prisoner  busily  shuffling  about  his  pockets. 
12.  Comb.:  shuffle-breeches  (meaningobscure^; 
shuffle-cap,  '  a  play  at  which  money  is  shaken  in 
[    a  hat'    (J.);    shuffle-wing,  the    hedge-sparrow, 
Accentor  modularis. 

182*  COBBETT  Cottage  Econ.  (1823)  §  107  The  old  "shuffle- 

,    breeches  band  of  the  Quarterly  Review.     1712  ARBUTHNOT 

,     John  Bull  ii.  iii,  He  lost  his  Money  at  Chuck- Farthing, 

*Shuffle-Cap,  and  All-Fours.     1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  \. 

x,   Even  chuck-farthing  and  shuffle-cap   themselves  stood 

gaping  till   he  [the  village  parson)  had  got  out  of  sight. 

1829  J.  L.  KNAPP  Jrnl.  Natur.  151  The  hedge  sparrow,  or 

*sliutflewing. 

Shuffle-board :  see  SHOVEL-BOARD. 

Shuffled,  ///.  a.  [f.  SHUFFLE  v.  +  -ED  i.] 
Huddled  up,  jumbled  together. 

1683  DRYDEN^/^.  ff  Alb.  ii,  In  shuffled  Heaps  they  hither 
tend,  a  1683  QLDHAM  Wks.  (i686j  71  No  shuffled  Atoms 
did  the  well  ouilt  work  compose. 

Shuffler  Jp-ffoi).    [f.  SHUFFLE  v. +  -ER!.] 
f  1.  One  who  mixes  up  or  jumbles.   Obs. 
1611  COTGR-,  Brouilleurt  a.. disorderly  shuffler,  ormingler 
of  things  together. 

2.  One  who  acts  in  a  shifty  or  evasive  manner  j 
a  slippery,  shifty  person.  In  first  quot.  transf. 

1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  321  If  it  be.. that  this  first 
Tithe  is  euery  where  stlled  by  the  name  of  Tithes  payed  at 
leru^alem  :  your  second  Tithe,  for  ought  I  see,  may  goe 
stand  by  for  a  shuffler,  or  it  must  bee  confounded  with  the 
first.  1629  H.  BURTON  Truths  Tri.  46  See  this  crafty 
shuffler  how  hee  can  packe  this  close.  1723  WATKRLAND 
2nd  yind.  Christ's  Div.  157  Unless  He  were  the  greatest 
Prevaricator  and  Shuffler  imaginable.  1836  LYTTOS  Athens 
(1837)  II.  520  Sophocles  in  private  life  was  a  profligate,  and 
in  public  life  a  shuffler,  and  a  trimmer.  1883  Afanch.  Exam. 
26  Nov.  5/2  If  [he]  is  not  the  meanest  and  most  pitiful 
shuffler  who  ever  stood  on  a  platform. 

t3.  Cant.  ?  A  drinker.  Obs. 

164*  Tom  Nash  his  Ghost  title-p.,  To  the  three  scurvy 
Fellowes  of  the  upstart  Family  of  the  Snufflers,  Rufflers  and 
Shufflers.  1651  BRATHWAIT  Barnabies  Summons,  For  all 
Malaga  men,  called  Vintners,  Sack-drawers.. Tub- Taysters 
Snuffers,  Rufflers,.  .Shufflers,.  .Suck-spigots,  Spewterers. 

4.   One  who  shuffles  cards. 

1894  MASKELYNE  Shares  <$•  Flats  154  If  the  sharp  is  a  fine 
shuffler. 

Sh.Trffli.ng,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  SHUFFLE  v.  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  moving  the  feet  along  the  ground 
without  lifting  them;  the  dragging  and  scraping 
of  feet  over  a  surface. 

Double-shuffling  :  the  performance  of  a  double  .shuffle. 

1608  DEKKER  Dead  Tearme  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  51  What 
shuffling,  what  shouldering,  what  Justling.  1859  DICKENS 
Haunted  House  vm.  48  There  ensued  such  toe-and-heeling, 
and  buckle-covering,  and  double-shuffling.  1869  '  LEWIS 
CARROLL  '  Phantasmagoria  99  Old  shufflings  on  the  sanded 
floor.  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  ii,  A  noise  of  hhuffling 
and  scrambling  to  their  feet  on  the  part  of  the  congregation. 

2.  The  re-arrangement  of  the  cards  in  a  pack. 
1579   NPRTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843)   142  They  haue  such 

sleightes  in  sorting  and  shuffling  of  thecardes.  1591  FLORIO 
2nd  Fruites  69  What  a  sbooffling  doo  you  keepe  with  those 
cardes?  1659  H.  NEVILE  (title})  Shuffling,  Cutting,  and 
Dealing,  in  a  Game  at  Pickquet.  1796  BURKE/?  <VY"C.  Peace 
iv,  The  cutting  and  shuffling  of  Cards.  1840  HOOD  Miss 
KitmoHsegg  2002  The  rattling  of  dice  and  the  shuffling  of 
cards.  1856  LT.  COL.  B"  Whist  flayer  (1858)  18  In  shuf- 
fling, the  cards  must  be  above  and  free  from  the  table. 
fig.  a  165*  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  iv.  89  That  all  the  shuffling 
and  cutting  of  atoms  could  produce  such  a  divine  piece  of 
wisdom  as  this  is. 

3.  The  shifting  of  a  thing  about  or  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  change  of  the  position  (of  things) 
with  reference  to  each  other;  mixing  or  jumbling 
together. 

1602  SHAKS.  Horn.  iv.  vii.  135  So  that  with  ease,  Or  with 
a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose  A  Sword  vnbaited.  1661 
BOYLE  Scfft.  Chym.  n.  162  A  new  shutting  and  Disposition 
of  the  Component  Particles  of  a  body.  1691  RAY  Creation 
(1714)  37  The  fortuitous  shuffling  together  uf  its  component 
Materials.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  xli.  4,1  This  Shuf- 
fling of  the  Bat  in  the  Paw  of  the  Weazle.  1890  Hardivicke's 
Sci.  Gossip  XXVI.  143/2  After  some  sidling  of  the  head  and 
shuffling  of  the  wings.  1891  Atlunxum  8  Aug.  189/3 
'Charybdis*,  the  title-piece,  .seems  as  if  it  might  have  , 
come  to  its  pre-eminence  merely  by  a  chance  shuffling  of  the 
leaves. 

b.  Printing.    (See  quot.) 

1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Printing,  Shuffling.     This  is.. part  of 
the  process  of  Knocking  up,  when  the  paper  is  laid  in  heaps, 
after  having  been  taken  down  from  the  poles,  to  make  it  lie    • 
even  at  the  edges. 


SHULLOCK. 

4.  Shifty  or  evasive  dealing  or  conduct ;   f  occas. 
evasion  (of  something). 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Fam.  Love  4  Herein  you  do 
but  rayse  dust  with  your  shufflyng.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham. 
,  ill.  in.  61  There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  Action  lyes  In  his 
true  Nature.  1646  J.  HALL  Horx  Vac.  113  There  is  rather 
a  shuffling  of  approaching  dangers,  then  preventing  them 
from  afarre.  a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1744)  If.  112  The  ambi- 
guity  and  shuffling  of  a  partial  historian.  1813  LAMB  Elia 
11.  Poor  Relations,  The  truth  must  out  without  shuffling 
1842  MIALL  Nonconf.  II.  i  That  species  of  shuffling,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  expediency.  1884  Truth  13  Mar.  375/2 
All  the  rest  is  shuffling  and  subterfuge. 

Shu-ffling,  ///.  a.     [f.  SHUFFLE  v.  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  That  shuffles  in  walking;  that  drags  the  feet 
over  the  ground  without  lilting  them.     Hence,  of 
a  walk,  pace,  gait :  Consisting  of  or  characterized 

:    by  a  snuffle. 

1596  SHAKS    i  Hen.  Ilf,  in.  i.  135  The  forc't  gate  of  a 

i     shuffling  Nagge.     1609  Old  Megof  Hcrefordsh.  (1816)  i  The 

I  courtsof  kings  for  stately  mtasures  :.  .the  country  for  shufling 
dances.  1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  11.  (1703)  45  The 
hurry  uf  the  pursuit  will  make  but  a  shuffling  pace.  1727 
SOMBRVILE  Happy  Disapp.  57  He  knew  him  by  his  .shuffling 
pace.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Cnubul  Introd.  (1842)  I.  9 
A  kind  of  .shuffling  trot.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  ii,  lie  was 
a  strong,  .round-shouldered,  shuffling,  shaggy  fellow,  1889 
jKssoi'i-  Coming  of  Friars  ii.  57  A  ragged,  shuffling  tramp 

'    on  the  road. 

2.  Of  persons:  Given  to  shifty  or  evasive  action 
or  behaviour. 

1616  R.  COCKS  Diary^  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  94  A  shuffling  fello, 

not  worthy  water  for  his  hlcr.     1674  tissex  Papers  11890)  I. 

182,    I    find    them    very  ba>  kvvard    ii  shutting    in    all    their 

Paym".     1715    ADDISON    Try  at  Count   Tariff^    The  Court 

1     found    him  a  false,  shuffling,   prevaricating   rascal.     1833 

HT.    MARTISEAU    Manch.    Strike  i.    12  The  mean-spirited, 

shuffling  knave.     1878  LECKV  Eng.  in  iSth  Cent.  II.  via. 

439  So  timid  in  danger,  and  so  shu tiling  in  difficulty. 

b.   Of  action,  conduct,  speech:   Evasive,  shifty. 

1644    PRVNNE   &    WALKKR    Fit-lines'1    Trial  29    Colonell 

Fiennes..,  said  in  a  shuffling  manner,  I  confess  he  was  a 

Governour  de  facto,  but  not  dt  jure.     1660  H.  MORE  Myst. 

(itt.i/.  v.  xvii.  203  They  held  the  Creed  in  the  plain  literal 

I    sense  thereof  without  any  shuffling  Allegories.   1712  AKBUTH- 

|     NOT  John  Bull  in.  x,  Though  he  durst  not  directly  break 

j    his  appointment,  he  made  many  a  shuffling  excuse.     1787 

1    JEFFERSON   Writ.  (1859)    II.  171  The  shuffling  conduct  of 

llarrois.     1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Kobt.  xxi,  The  wily,  ambidexter, 

shuffling  policy  of  the    Emperor.      1851  THACKERAY    Eng. 

Hum.  iii.  (1876)  246  Dick  made  a  shuffling  excuse  that  he 

could  not  see  her. 

3.   That  shuffles  cards. 

1777  [T.  SWIFT]  Gamblers  1 1  Great  Father  of  the  Shuffling 
Crew  !  [margin  Mr.  Hoyle]. 

Shu'fflingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  \\ith  a 
shuffling  gait;  in  a  shuffling  or  evasive  manner. 

'657  J-  SERGEANT  Schism  Disf>ach*t  no  How  shufflingly 
the  Doctor  behaves  himself.  1681  DRVDKN  Span.  Friar  i. 
i,  Perhaps  I  may  go  shufflingly  at  first;  for  I  was  never 
before  walk'd  in  Trammels.  1865  DICKENS  Mul.  Fr,  i.  xvi, 
The  honest  man  had  shufflingly  declined.  1879  MEREDITH 
Egoist  xxxiii,  Vernon.. apologized  to  him  shufflingly. 

Shuffy  (Jf'fi),  a.  [f.  SHUFF  +  -Y.]  Of  bricks  : 
Friable  from  being  badly  burnt. 

1850  DOBSON  Bricks  $  Tiles  38  ShufTs,  These  are  unsound 
and  shuffy— that  is,  full  of  shakes.  1873  ROBERTSON  Engin. 
Notes  33  If  the  intensity  of  the  heat  is  intermittent  the  bricks 
will  be  shuffy  like  piecrust. 

t  Shug,  v.  Obs.  rare~^.  [If  not  some  error, 
perh.  a  forced  use  of  shug  SHOG  v.}  intr.  ?To 
force  one's  way,  shove  in. 

1638  DEKKER,  etc.  li'itch  of  Edmonton  v.  i.  (1658)  56,  I  am 
for  greatne->s  now..;  There  I'll  shug  in,  and  get  a  noble 
countenance;  Serve  some  Briarean  Footcloth-st rider. 

Shug,  variant  of  SHOG  v. 

Sh.TTggie-sh.ue:,  sb.  Sc.,  Ir.  and  north. 
Also  7,  9  shoggie-shou,  -show,  9  shuggy  shoe, 
-shew,  -shoo,  -shaw.  [Cf.  SHOG  v.  and  SHUE  sit. 
and  z?.j  The  pastime  of  swinging  ;  a  swing  (esp. 
at  a  fair),  hence  jocularly  the  gallows ;  also  a  see- 
saw. Hence  Shuggy-shne  v.  intr.  to  sway 
about.  (See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet?) 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  \.  xxii.  96  There  be  played.. at 
s waggie,  waggle  or  shoggieshou  (K  a  la  brandtlle\.  1836 
W.  CARLETON  Fardorougha  xvi,  You'd  a'  got  a  touch  of 
the  Shuggy  Shoe.  Note  Gallows. 

Shuggle,  Shugh,  var.  ff.  SHOGGLE,  SHEUGH. 

t  Shugh.  int.  rare—1.  (Cf.  SHOO  int.'2}  Used 
as  an  exclamation  of  impatience. 

1640  BRUME  Antipodes  v.  v,  Joy.  Shugh,  give  me  leave. 
/'V/.  /  must  take  charge  I  see  o'  th*  dagger  againe. 

Shuin,  obs.  variant  of  SEWIN  l. 

1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Improv.  187  SAuins, 
seem  unto  me  a  kind  of  Salmon. 

Shuite,  obs.  form  of  SUIT. 

Shulder,  -dre,  -dur,  obs.  forms  of  SHOULDER. 

Shule  :  see  SHOOL  v.t  SHOVEL. 

Shulleng(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHILLING. 

Shu'llock.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  7  achullock,  9 
dial,  ahollock,  slmllok.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  cf. 
dial.  shaUock)  shollotk  vb.,  to  idle  about ,  to  slouch.] 
Used  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

a  1603  I'.  CARTWRIGHT  Cottfut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  642 
M.  Calvtns  great  skill.. could  not  without  blushing  be 
lacked  of  such  schullockes  and  skipjaclces  as  you  be.  1641 
R.  W,  HAMILTON  Nugx  Lit.  559  Shollock.  A  very  dirty 
fellow,— bad  in  look  as  shabby  in  appearance. 


SHULWAR. 

II  Shulwar  (Jolwa-r).  Also  shulwaur.  [Pers. 
IJi  shalwar.  Cf.  SHERBYVALLY,  SHEBWAL.]  //. 

Persian  loose  trousers. 

1828  J.  B.  FRASER  Kussilbash  I.  xv.  200  His  huge  shul- 
wars,  or  riding  trowsers..fell  in  folds  over  the  large  red 
leather  boots.  1840  —  Koordistan  II.  v.  118  The  Sheikh  s 
cloaks  and  shulwars. 

Shumac,  Shuman:  see  SUMACH,  SHAMAN. 

Shumerian,  variant  of  SUMERJAN. 

Shumsheer,  variant  of  SHAMSHEEB. 

Shun  (Jon),  sb.  rare-'1,  [f.  the  verb.]  The 
action  of  shunning  ;  in  phr.  upon  the  shun. 

1822  SCOTT  Pcveril  Pref.  Let.,  Our  friend  is  so  much 
upon  the  shun,  .that  it  must  be  no  light  temptation  which 
will  withdraw  him  from  his  incognito. 

Shun  (Jon),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  shunned 
(Jond).      Forms :     a.    I    scunian,    3    souuien, 
schunien,  shunen(n,  seonien,  sonen,  sunen, 
schunen,  3-4  schonen,  schonie,  4  shonie,  -ye, 
sehonne,  sehwne,  4-5  shonen,  shone,  schone,    , 
4-6  shonne,  4-7  shunne,  5-6  shon  (6  sohune,    j 
shonn),  6-  shun  ;  irreg.  pa.  t.  7  (once)  shan. 
P.  I  -sceonian  (in  compounds),  north,  (si)scynia, 
3   soeonie,  4   shine,   shenye,  5  fa.  t.  shynte.    ; 
[OE.  seunian  (chiefly  in  compounds,  d-,  onscuniatt), 
a  wk.  verb  not  found  in  the  other  Teut.  langs.    Of 

obscure  origin. 

If  the  primary  sense  was  '  to  hide  oneself  (from)  ',  the  vb.    ' 
might  be  a  derivative  from  the  Teut.  and  Indogermanic 
root  'siu-  to  cover,  hide. 

The  0  forms  are  prob.  due  to  the  effect  of  the  palatal  sc 
on  the  following  vowel.) 

f  1.  trans.  To  abhor,  detest,  loathe.  06s. 

1023  in  Thorpe  Dipt.  Angl.  Sax.  (1865)  318  Of  eallan  San 
mannan  oe  oaer  jehznde  beo3  mid  ane  mode  wurO  he 
zescunned.  a  1200  Vkes  $  Virtues  ^  pat  jie  hatien  and 
scunien,  ouer  alle  bing,  3es  awerjhede  senne.  c  noo  ORMIN 
2550  Drihhtinshunebb  alle  ba  Patt  unnclicnnesse  folljhenn. 
CI205  LAY.  14869-72  Mi  uader . . scunede  [c  1275  sonede] 
bene  cristindom  &  ba  hffioene  la;en  luuede..ba  we  sculleO 
sceonien  \c  1275  hatie].  a  1250  Owl «,  Night.  229  For  vych 
bing  bat  schonyeb  riht,  hit  luuyeb  buster  &  hateb  lyht.  Ibid. 
792  Vor  myne  crafte  men  me  luuyeb  Vor  bine  strengbe  men 
pe  schunyeb. 

•(•2.  To  seek  safety  by  concealment  or  flight  from 
(an  enemy,  his  pursuit,  etc.)  Obs. 

0950  Guthlac  xix.  (Gonser)  159/7  And  hine  Ceolred  se 
kyning  hider  and  bider  wide  afiyinde,  an  he  his  ehtnysse 
and  his  hatunge  fleah  and  scunode.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  I. 
vi  44  The  Mouse  ne're  shunn'd  the  Cat,  as  they  did  budge 
From  Rascals  worse  then  they.  1638  W.  LISLE  Heliodorus 
ii.  36  A  lining  Greeke  from  dead  ./Egyptian  ran,  And  long 
time  that,  which  could  not  hurt  him,  shan. 

t  b.   To  evade,  elude  (a  blow,  missile).  Obs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  111.  (Sommer)  317  b,  But  Amphialus    ] 
seeing  the  blow  comming,  shunned  it  with  nimble  turning 
his  horse  aside.     1590  SPENSER  f.  Q.  n.  v.  4  [He]  hghtly 
shunned  it  [the  stroke].     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ll.  810,  I  fore- 
warn thee,  shun  His  deadly  arrow. 

3.  To  avoid  (in  mod.  prose  use  always  to  avoid 
persistently  or  habitually)  from  repugnance,  fear, 
or  caution ;  to  keep  away  from  (a  person  or  his 
society,  a  place,  etc.)  ;  to  avoid  encountering  or 
exposing  oneself  to  (dangers,  conditions),  using  or 
having  to  do  with  (a  thing) ;  to  eschew,  abstain 
carefully  from  (an  action,  an  indulgence,  etc.). 
a.  with  obj.  a  person,  his  company,  etc. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  79  Al  se  hwat  se  he  forgulte  wes  al 
[animals]  hit  him  ulel  [?  read  uleh]  and  scunede.  c  1250 
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lips  have.. Taught  me  what  path  to  shun  and  what  pursue. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princess  Prol.  38  O  noble  heart  who.. Nor 
bent,  nor  broke,  nor  shunn'd  a  soldier's  death.  1849  MAC- 
AULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  616  They  rode  on  all  day,  shunning 
towns  and  villages.  1863  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  x.  204  A 


lag. 
strange  superstition  makes  them  shun  this  sacred  place. 

absol  1818  SHELLEY  Lines  Euganean  Hilts  23  The 
dreamer.  .Longing  with  divided  will,  But  no  power  to  seek 
or  shun. 

c.  with  obj.  a  mode  of  action,  expression,  or 
behaviour,  an  occupation,  employment,  subject  of 
conversation,  a  mental  condition  or  the  like  (often 
expressed  by  inf.  or  gerund). 

£1175  Lamb.  Horn,  in  pet  clene  wif  scunao  Jitsunge. 
ORMIN  4502  Itt  niss  nohht  lihht  To  betenn  hen}  sinne, 


SHUNT. 

there  to  shunn  themselves.    1890  Glouc.  Gloss.,  Shun,  to 
screen,  e.  g.,  a  shrub  planted  to  hide  back  premises. 
8.  dial.  To  shove,  push.     [Pern,  another  word.] 
Cf.  SHUNT  v.  3. 

1674  RAY  5.  *  E.  C.  Words  76  To  Shtm  :  to  shove.    Suss. 


449  Wib  us  schineb  euery  schalk  in  schippus  for  to  saile. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  459  We  schoneb  and  for. 
sakeb  foule  slewbe  and  leccherie.  a  1400  New  Test.  (Pauos) 
Tit.  iii.  9  Bote  schenye  bou  questyones  of  foly.  £1449 


shunne to spoyle  and  robbe  temples.    1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  i.x.    i 
60  Thenceforth  the  suit  of  earthly  conquest  shonne.     1617 
MORYSON  /tin.  L  16,  I  ever  shunned  to  goe  twice  one  way.    I 
1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Past.  ix.  21  Had  not  Phcebus  warn  d    | 
me    To  shun  debate,  Menalcas  had  been  slain.    i74»BERKE. 
LKY  Let.  Wks.  1871  IV.  282,  I  would  say,  shun  late  hours. 
1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  19  The  thorny  subject 
which  they  were  delicately  shunning  in  their  conversation. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princess  HI.  205  We  touch  on  our  dead  self, 
nor  shuntodoit.    iSoSNETTLESHlp.fi'M.  Browning\.  40 The 
majority  of  those  who  are  growing  old.. shun  looking  back 

absol.    1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  169  Amonge  monkes  I 
mi^t  be  ac  many  tyme  I  shonye. 


d.  Iransf.  and  Jig.  Said  feet,  of  things. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  noi  So  clene  was  his  hondelynj 

vche  ordure  hit  schonied.     1610  SHAKS.    Temp.   IV.  I.   11 


~Q.  Mob  IV.  lot  The  meteor-happiness,  that  shuns  his  grasp. 

4.  To  escape  (a  threatened  evil,  an  unwelcome 
task).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  IZ75  Moral  Ode  1 59  in  O.  E.  Misc.  63  Eure  he  wolde . .  in 
codnesse  wunye  Wib  bat  he  myhte  helle  fur  euer  fleon  and 
schonye.  .  14.3-46  HOCCLEVE  Minor  P.  '• '93  How  may  we 


thus  repulst  thou  shunst  the  griefe  To  see  the  slaughtred 
heapes  that  lye ?  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  1062  [He  will)  teach 
us  further  by  what  means  to  shun  TV  inclement  Seasons, 
Rain,  Ice,  Hail  and  Snow.  1784  JOHNSON  in  Boswell  (1004) 
II.  537  If  a  man  were  to  go  by  chance  at  the  same  Unie 
with  Burke  under  a  shed,  to  shun  a  shower.  1870  BRYANT 
Iliad  I.  vi.  207  No  man  of  woman  born  Coward  or  brave, 
can  shun  his  destiny. 

f  b.  To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  (an  action, 
event),  to  guard  against  (some  inconvenience).  Obs. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1725)  in  Bot  Henry  Dauid  sonne, 
. .  Contek  for  to  sehonne,  to  Steuen  mad  feaute.  1613  LAIJY 
E.  CAREW  Mariam  \.  i,  For  hee  by  barring  me  from  hbertu 
To  shunne  my  ranging,  taught  me  first  to  range.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.Georg.  in.  245  To  shun  this  111,  the  cunning 
Leach  ordains.  .To  feed  the  Females,  e'er  the  Sun  arise. 
1796  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  154,  I  devoutly  wish  you 
may  be  able  to  shun  for  us  this  war.  1798  BLOOMFIELD 
Fanner's  Boy,  String  159  Prowling  Reynard.. To  shun 
whose  thefts  was  Giles  s  evening  care. 

f5.  intr.  To  shrink  with  dread;  to  be  afraid.  Obs. 

a  1000  Durham  Ritual  32/5  GUcynia,  metuere.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  15173  pe  fleche  was  dutand  for  to  del,..  It  was 
ful  sconand  for  be  sare.  a.  1325  Maudclein  24  in  Horstm. 


-  C.  X'v.  245  Ech  man  shoneb  bus  companye. 
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a  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  Iv.  76  The  kyng  was  A  lepre..and 
so  6rible..that  Eche  Man  schoned  his  Compenye.  1590 
SHAKS.  Midi.  N.  II.  i.  142  If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our 
Round,,  .goe  with  vs  ;  If  not,  shun  me  and  I  will  spare  your 
haunts  1607  ROWLANDS  famous  Hist.  13  Society  he  shuns, 
and  keeps  alone.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  319  So  passd  they 
naked  on,  nor  shund  the  sight  Of  God  or  Angel.  1784 
COWPER  Task  in.  88  Then  he  that  sharp'd..Was  mark  d 
and  shunn'd  as  odious.  Ibid.  vi.  307  The  tim'rous  hare.. 
Scarce  shuns  me.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  HI.  viii,  So.  . 
shunning  human  approach,  this  troublesome  old  woman  hid 
herself.  1880  DIXON  Windsor  III.  xxiv.  238  The  nobler 
class  of  Catholics  shunned  him. 

b.  with  obj.  a  thing,  a  place,  external  conditions 
or  circumstances,  dangers,  an  enemy,  etc. 

t  uoo  ORMIN  9395  ?iff  bait  tin  ejhe  iss  all  unnhaL.Itt 
shunebb.-pe  sunness  brihhte  leome.  111225  Ancr.  R.  86 
Vor  5if  heo  hit  [hore  fulSe]  stunken,  ham  wolde  .  .  speowen 
hit  ut  ber,  and  schunien  hit  ber  efter.  <t  1250  Owl  «,  Night. 
590  (J"us  MS.)  par  to  b"  draust..&  ober  clene  stude  bu 
schunest.  1382  WVCLIF  Lev.  xi.  n  5e  shulen  not  eete  the 
flesh  of  hem,  and  the  fain  to  deeth  56  shulen  shonne  [1388 
eschewe].  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  1548  Bot  euery  mon  may 
well  knowe  &  wyte  What  he  was,  by-cause  bat  he  shynte 
&  dred  be  cresse.  1577  GOOGE  tr.  Heresbach's  Husb.  I.  18 
Yf  .  .  you  finde  it  sweete,  it  is  a  signe  of  riche  grounde  .  .  yf  it 
be  saltishe,  it  is  to  be  shunned.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Cent. 
i.  iii.  78  Thus  haue  I  shund  the  fire,  for  feare  of  burning. 
1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  T  9  Neither  is  it  the  true  man 
that  shunneth  the  light,  but  the  malefactour.  1697  DHVDEN 
jEneid  Ded.  (ei,  I  have  shun'd  the  Cxsura  as  much  as 
possibly  I  cou'd.  For  wherever  that  is  us'd  it  gives  a  rough- 
ness to  the  Verse.  1710-11  ATTERBURY  Serai.  (1734)  III.  93 
It  is  not  supposed,  that  we  should  have  Power  always  to 
Resist,  unless  we  before-hand  do  what  is  in  our  Power  to 
Shun  Temptation.  1717  PRIOR  A  lino.  I.  482  He  hates  the 
fight,  and  shuns  the  foe.  1781  COWPER  Charily  239  Thy 


said  he,  '  for  bat  I  schone  be  rek  of  bame  suld  noyus  be 
£1440  York  Myst.  x.  244  It  is  goddis  will,  it  sail  be  myne, 
Agaynste  his  saande  sail  1  neuer  schone. 

f  6.  To  shrink  back  physically  ;  to  move  or  go 
aside  (so  as  to  escape  or  evade  some  person  or 
thing) ;  to  fly  (from  an  enemy,  etc.)  j  also  with  aside, 
away.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  14128  pey  coube 
nought  fighte,  ne  to-gydere  wone,  Ne  at  tyme  stande  ne 
schone.  a  1373  "Joseph  Arim.  496  Betere  hit  were  douhti. 
lyche  to  dijen  on  or  oune,  ben  wib  schendschupe  to  schone 
'  and  vs  a-bak  drawe.  la  1400  Morte  Arth.  314  Ne  no  more 
schoune  fore  be  swape  of  theire  scharpe  suerddes.  14. .  sir 
Beites  (O)  3591  Fro  his  stroke  away  they  dyd^  shpne.^  1530 
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Arcadia.  III.  (Sommer)  269  He  shunned  as  much  as  he  could, 


keeping"  onely   his" pTace'for  feare  of  punishment,     a  1600 
'  '  '     li.  in  Child  Ballads  III.  357/1  Doubtles"- 


the  road  '.  1875  W.  D.  PARISH  Sussex  Gloss,  s.  v.  Shun,  He 
shunned  me  off  the  pavement.  1876  Surrey  Gloss.,  s.  v., 
T  hey  havn't  made  the  hole  large  enough  to  get  a  stick  in  to 
shun  the  dung  back. 

9.  Comb,  f  shun- field,  one  who  shuns  the  battle- 
field ;  shun-pike  U.S.  (see  quot.  1911);  tshun- 
thank,  one  who  grudges  thanks. 

1593  Passionate  Morrice  81  But  were  not  they  shonne- 
thanks  they  would  speake  better  of  Honesties  sonne.  1675 
HOBBES  Odyss.  XIV.  199  My  vertue  won  her,  I  no  shun-fiekl 
[•fruyon-ToAe^o  J  was.  1862  LOWELL  Biglffiu  P.  Ser.  n.  ii.  22 
Ef  your  soul  Don't  sneak  thru  shun-pikes  so  's  to  save  the 
toll.  1911  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVI.  1053/1  A  shunpike,  or  road 
constructed  to  facilitate  evasion  of  tolls  on  a  turnpike  road, 
may  be  closed  by  injunction. 

t  Shunch,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  3  schunchen.  [Of 
obscure  origin  ;  ?  related  to  SHUN  v.]  trans.  To  ter- 
rify, frighten  (away  or  from  the  way).  Cf.  ASHUNCH. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  312  Auh  we  schuncheo  [v.rr.  schutten, 
schuchteS]  hine  ueor  awei  hwon  we  do5  deadliche  sunne. 
a  1225  Juliana  34  To  drif  drihtin  ben  depuel_.bat  weneo 
me  to  schrenchen  and  schunchen  of  be  weie. 

Shund,  variant  of  SCHYND. 

a  1688  J.  WALLACE  Dtscr.  Orkney  (1693)  93  Shundbil,  the 
decreet  past  by  the  Foud. 

Shunless  (Jzrnles),  a.  [f.  SHUN  v.  +  -LESS.] 
That  cannot  be  shunned  or  avoided. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  ii.  116  Alone  he  entred  The  mortal! 
Gate  of  th'  Citie,  which  he  painted  With  shunlesse  destinie. 
1897  F.  THOMPSON  New  Poems  139  This  to  the  shunless 
fardel  of  the  world  Nerves  my  uncurved  back. 

Shmmable  (JVnabl),  a.  [f.  SHUN  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  shunned. 

1570  LEVINS  Manifi.  3/6  Shunnable,  denitabilis.  1824 
C.  WELLS  Joseph  4-  Brethren  \.  v.  77  You're  shunable. 

Shunned  (Jzmd),  ///.  a.  [f.  SHUN  v.  +  -EDI.] 
Avoided. 

1591  SPENSER  Virg.  Gnat  364  Shun'd  destruction  doth 
destruction  render.  1878  C,  STANFORD  Symb.  Christ  viii. 
221  The  lowly,  the  lost,  the  shunned,  the  shelterless. 

Shunner  (fz>'naj).  [f.  SHUN  v.  +  -ER1.]  One 
who  shuns. 

1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ana.  Rev.  IV.  565  The  shunner  of 
battles.  1862  LYTTON  Sir.  Story  I.  348  So  gay  and  boon  a 
companion,  yet  a  shunner  of  wine. 

Shunning  (jVnin,),  vM.  sb.  [f.  SHUN  v.  + 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  SHUN  v. 

1546  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erostti.  Par.  Rom.  x.  1-4  The 
shonnyng  of  dead  carkasses.  1693  DRYDEN  Ju-venal  Introd. 
So  Juvenal,  -tyes  himself. .to  the  shuning  of  Moral  Evil. 

Shunning  (fo'nirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SHUN  v.  + 
•ING  -.]  That  shuns. 

1583  MELBANCKE  Philotimus  D  d  iv,  O  Tantal,  that  in- 
deuorest  to  drinke  the  shuning  water. 

Shunt  ijont),  sb.    [f.  SHUNT  v.] 

1.  An  act  of  shunting,  f  a.  An  act  of  drawing 
back.  Obs.  rare-1. 

13. .  Ga-di.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  2268  pat  ober  schalk  wyth  a  schunt 
J>e  schene  wyth-haldez. 

b.  In  Railway  use  and  iransf.  from  this  :  see 
SHUNT  v.  4,  5. 
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while  your  liues  wold  last  you  wold  never  shun  beside  the 

PJS>  e'i572  J.  JONES  Bathes  of  Bathes  AyJe  u.  18  b,  The 
salte  taste  is  that,  which.. byteth  the  tonge...The  bitter 
taste  is  that,  which  seemeth  to  shunne  away  from  the  tongue, 
f  b.  To  keep  away,  refrain//w«.  Obs. 

1-182  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  iv.  23  Sone,  waite  tyme,  and  shone 
awei  fro  euel  [Vulg.  de-Ma  a  mala].  1578  HL-NNIS  in  Parad. 
Dainty  Devises  24  To  shonn,  from  brails,  debate  and  strife. 

7.  trans.  To  screen,  hide.     Now  only  dial. 

1627  C  MAcGEOGHEGAN  tr.  Ann.  Clonmacnoise  12  Fintan 
..shunned  himself  from  the  violence  thereof  [L  e.  of  the 
flood]  in  a  caue.  Ibid.  13  All  the  foule .  .gathered  themselves 


Austrian  alliance  was  due  to  the  desire . .  to  support  the 
Prince  of  Battenberg  in  his  struggle  against  Russia.  1898 
H.  G.  WELLS  Certain  Pers.  Matters  132  All  primitive  men 
and  most  animals  swear.  It  is  an  emotional  shunt. 

2.  Electr.  A  derived  circuit  introduced  to  diminish 
the  current  flowing  through  the  main  circuit ;  esp. 
a  resistance  coil  connected  in  parallel  with  a 
dynamo,  etc. ;  more  fully  shunt  circuit,  coil.  In 
shunt :  connected  so  as  to  form  a  multiple  current. 

1863  R.  S.  CULLEY  Pract.  Telegr.  99  The  'shunt '  system 
can  be  applied  with  advantage.  The  shunt  is  a  wire  con- 
necling  the  two  ends  of  the  galvanometer  coil.  1885  P.  HIGGS 
Magn.  Dyn.  Electr.  Alcch.  101  Dynamo-machines.. with 
the  main  circuit,  or  '  series '  electro-magnet  coils  wound  on 
the  same  arm  or  limb  of  the  electro-magnet,  as  contains  the 
'shunt'  coils.  Ibid.  225  The  total  resistance  of  a  circuit 
from  which  shunt-circuits  are  taken  is  less  than  its  own 
resistance.  1893  SLOANE  Electr.  Diet.  s.  v.  Shunt  Winding, 
A  dynamo  or  motor  is  shunt-wound  when  the  field  magnet 
winding  is  in  shunt  or  in  parallel  with  the  winding  of  the 
armature. 

b.   Telegr.  A  device  for  diverting   the  current 
from  one  line  to  another ;  a  switch ;  also  attrib. 


,  prompt 

3.  Railways.    A  switch. 

1842  Civil  Engin.  4-  Arch.  Jrnl.  V.  85/2  The  sub-con- 
tractor. .had  to.. lay  down  the  temporary  road,  including 
turn-outs,  shunts,  crossings,  etc. 

4.  Ordnance.  Short  for  shunt  rifled  gun,  also  a 
curve  in  the  rifling  of  a  shunt  rifled  gun  (see  5  b). 

1864  Daily  Tel.  4  May,  The  breech-loader  had  the  short, 
est  range,,  .the  Armstrong  shunt  came  next.  1866  Lliamo. 
Encycl.  VIII.  698/2  [The  grooves)  run  together  lor  a  short 
distance,  until  a  shunt  narrows  the  whole  groove. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  (in  sense  2),  as  shunt 
terminal,  winding,  etc. ;  shunt  box  (see  quot. 


SHUNT. 

1893);    shunt   dynamo,  a   shunt-wound    (q.v.) 
dynamo ;    shunt  running  (see   quot.) ;    shunt- 
wound   a.,  having    the  shunt  circuit   wound    in    , 
parallel  with  the  main  circuit. 

1878  Telegr.Jrnl.  15  Sept.  375/1 A  newgalvanometer  "shunt 
box.  1893  SLOANE  Electr.  Diet.,  Shunt  Box,  a  resistance 
box  designed  for  use  as  a  galvanometer  shunt.  The  box_con- 
tains  a  series  of  resistance  coils  which  can  be  plugged  in  or 
out  as  required.  1881  Mature  XXIV.  533  A  generator  of 
electricity  of  the  kind  now  known  as  the  *shunt  dynamo. 
1911  HOBART  Diet.  EUctr.  Engin.  s.  v.,  In  energy  meters. . 
furnished  with  a  friction  compensation  for  the  low  loads 
there  is  a  tendency  of  the  meter  to  work  with  no  current  in 
the  circuit  to  which  it  is  connected..  .This  is  referred  to  as 
"shunt running'.  1895  Pract.  Electr.  Engirt.  1. 10  "Shunt-  i 
winding  means  that  one  branch  of  the  circuit  only  encircles 
the  cores.  1883  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  14  Sept.  4/1  The  conductor  is  j 
connected ..  to  a  single  "shunt-wound  dynamo  machine. 

b.  shunt  line,  road,  a  railway  siding ;  also 
shunt-rifling,  a  method  of  rifling  cannon  so  that 
the  projectile  undergoes  a  shunt  or  lateral  change 
of  position  in  the  process  of  loading ;  so  shunt 
(rifled}  gun,  shunt  shot,  shunt  system. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  18  May,  It  was  found  necessary  tore-vent 
the  *shunt  gun.    1904  Westm.  Gas.  10  May  9/2  If  the  Read- 
ing  line  were  clear  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  No.  18 
"shunt  line  to  be  clear  also.     1866  Evt'ti.  Standard  13  July    ] 
7  The  6oo-pounder  Elswick  "shunt-rifled  gun.     1868  Rep. 
Munitions  of  War  146  The  'shunt  rifling  was  evidently    , 
devised  for  the  better  centering  of  the  shot.     1864  Daily    > 
Tel.  18  May,  Conditions  detrimental  to  the  proper  flight  of 
the   "Shunt  shot.     1866  Chamb.  Encycl.  VII 1.  698/2  Sir 
William  Armstrong  devised  the  '  "shunt '  system. 

Shunt  (Jont),  v.  Forms:  3-4  sohunt,  4 
shont,  5  s(c)hount,  shontt,  5-  shunt.  Pa.  t. 
4  schunt,  5  shont,  schouute;  schontid,  6- 
shunted.  [Of  obscure  origin. 

The  ME.  senses  coincide  with  certain  senses  of  SHUN  7'.,  to 
which,  indeed,  some  of  the  above-cited  forms  of  the  pa.  t.    i 
may  in  certain  instances  possibly  belong.     It  seems  not  im- 
possible that  this  vb.  may  be  a  derivative  of  SHUN  ;•.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  start  or  go  aside  (so  as  to  avoid 
some  person  or  thing)  ;  to  shy  ;  to  shrink  or  steal 
away  ;  to  hang  back.  06s. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  242  (MS.  T)  Ne  beo  nawt  be  skerre  hors 
iliche  baet  schuntes  [v.r.  blenched  uor  one  scheadewe  upo  be 
heie  bruggej.  13..  £.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  605  In  behyje  hete..  . 
He  was  schunt  to  be  schadow  vnder  schyre  leuez.  13 . . 
Caw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1902  He  [the  fox  attacked  with  the  sword]  I 
schunt  for  be  scharp.  Ibid.  2280  Quod  G:,  '  I  schunt  onez, 
&  so  wyl  I  no  more.  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  1055  Thane  he 
dressede  one  his  schelde,  schuntes  no  lengere.  a  1400-50 
Wars  Alex.  iBoSenit  is  sett  to  be  soo  &  slipe  it  ne  may,  Ne 
schewid  to  be  na  nobire  schap,  ne  we  to  schount  nouthire. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  600, 1  will  shunt  for  no  shame  of  my  shene 
fader.  Ibid.  10998  Ne  shamys  you  not  shalkes  to  shunt  of 
be  fild.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xlvi.  50  J>ei  schonte  for  no 
schoutis  his  schappe  for  to  schende  it,  ()ei  rasid  hym  on  rode. 
15..  Song  of  Jo hn  Nobody  viii.  in  Strype  Cranttier  (1694) 
II.  130  Then  I  drew  me  down  into  a  dale,  wheras  the  dumb 
deer  Did  shiver  for  a  shower,  but  I  shunted  from  a  freyke. 
t  b.  To  start,  move  suddenly.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  580  In  besame  tymehe  seuyrd  frabi 
wambe,  £e  erd  &  all  be  elementis  so  eglrly  schontid.     14..     < 
Tretyce'm  W.  of  Henley's  Htisb.  (1890)  47  Yeflf  your  land  ly    , 
in  marres . .  &  it  be  ereyd  to  depe  at  be  secund  falowe . .  Your 

iloughe  shall  com  to  no  harde  grounde  but  go  schoutyng 
.tread schonting]  all  in  myrre.  1775  ASH,  Shunt  (v.  int.  ,i 
'local  word),  to  give  a  sudden  .start. 

t  2.  trans.  To  elude  (a  blow,  etc.)  ;  also,  to 
turn  aside  (shame)  from  (a  person).  Obs. 

ci4oo  Rou'land  «r  O.  1334  Hade  he  nott  schounte  his 
stroke  thore,  For  sothe  he  hade  bene  slayne.  c  1400  Destr, 
Troy  2544  Let  hym  tegh  to  be  tempull .  .And  let  other  men 
. .  For  to  shunt  vs  of  shame,  shend  of  our  foos.  c  1460 
To-ameley  Myst.  xxix.  361  Mi  flesh  it  quakys  as  lefe  on 
lynde,  to  shontt  the  showres  sharper  then  thorne. 

3.  To  shove  or  push  aside  or  out  of  the  way. 
Also  intr.  of  a  thing,  to  move  from  its  proper 
position,  to  give  way.  Chiefly  dial. 

1706  PHILLIPS  fed.  Kersey),  To  Shunt,  a  Country-Word 
for  to  shove.  1775  ASH,  Shunt  (v.  t.,  a  local  word),  to  shove, 
to  push.  Shunting  (f.  a.,  a  local  word,  front  shunt),  giving 
a  sudden  start ;  shoving,  pushing  with  a  sudden  motion. 
1850  S.  BAMFOKD  Dial,  S.  Lane.  Gloss.,  Skunt,  to  give  way; 


pl 

1' 


it  a  little  that  way  ',  '  Shunt  it  at  the  other  end  '.  1863  SIR 
R.  ALCOCK  Capital  of  Tycoon  I.  xiii.  268  After  being  punted 
a  mile  over  the  shallows,  and  another  mile  shunted  or 
sleighed  over  the  mud  1 

4.  To  move  (a  train  or  some  portion  of  it)  from 
the  main  line  to  a  side-track  or  from  one  line  of 
rails  to  another ;  also  to  move  back. 

1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton,  Legacy  xxxiv.  410  As  the  men 
came  up  to  'shunt'  it  [the  horse-box].  1849-50  Wealc's 
Diet.  Terms  s.  v.,  When  an  engine,  carriage,  or  tram  is  moved 
off  the  main  line  to  a  siding,  It  is  then  said  to  be  '  shunted '. 
1852  F.S.  WILLIAMS  Our  Iron  Koads\fy.  384  [A]  porter. ., 
while  holding  the  points  to  shunt  a  train,  had  his  ankle 
injured.  1881  Times  19  Jan.  10/2  The  train  was  accordingly 
shunted  on  to  the  up  line  and  proceeded  back  to  town. 
1907  J.  H.  PATTERSON  Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo  \.  14  The 
train  was  shunted  back  to  where  the  ostrich  had  fallen. 

absol.  1852  F.  S.  Wi  IMAMS  Our  Iron  Roads  App.  378  Pas- 
senger tram  came  into  collision  with  an  engine  which  was 
shunting. 

b.  fig.  To  push  aside  or  out  of  the  way ;  to 
side-track ;  also,  to  get  rid  of. 

1858  Sat.  Rev.  13  Mar.  261  '2  Practically,  General  Peel  is 
not  shunted,  but  shelved.     1869  'WAT.  BRABWOOD    Tht 
VOL.  VIII. 
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O.  y.  H.  xix,  Which  [horse]  had  we  best  shunt?,  .one's  as 
good  as  the  other  to  win,  but  the  price  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence. 1887  LOWELL  Old  Eng.  Dramatists  (1892)  3  Since 
then, .  .my  mind  has  been  shunted  ofTupon  the  track  of  other 
duties.  1904  MAY  SINCLAIR  Divine  Fire  255  That  two 
hundred  ought  to  be  three  thousand,  and  if  it  isn't  paid  I 
shall  have  to  shunt  the  business. 

5.  intr.  To  move  off  the  main   line ;  to  move 
from  one  line  of  rails  to  another. 

1851  N.!,Q.  Ser.  I.  III.  204/2  At  a  certain  station  the 
parliamentary  'shunts'  to  let  the  Express  pass.    1883  Har- 
per's Mug.  Mar.  537/1  There  we  would  wait,  and  back  and 
shunt  and  change. 

b.  /rails/,  andyf^.  To  move  out  of  the  way. 

The  dial.  (Lanes.,  etc.)  use—'  to  go  away,  be  off'  may  be 
in  part  a  direct  development  from  sense  i. 

1869  '  WAT.  liRAOwooD  '  / he  O.  V.  11,  xix,  It's  no  use  at 
all  for  us  two  to  run  against  each  other,  that's  flat ;  our 
horse  shall  shunt  for  your'n,  if  your'n  won't  for  ours.  1892 
G.  R.  I.OWNDES  Camping  A/t.  26  Let's  shunt  from  here. 

6.  Electr.  To   divert  (a   portion   of   an   electric 
current)  by  means  of  a  shunt  ;see  SHUNT  sb.  i~)  \ 
also,  to  divert  current  from  (a  galvanometer). 

1873  F.  JENKIN  Electr.  f,  Magn.  xvi.  §  3  (1881)  235  If  a 
galvanometer  with  the  resistance  G  be  shunted  by  a  shunt 
of  the  resistance  S,  the  resistance  of  the  shunted  galvano- 
meter will  be  [etc.].  1878  TeUgr.  Jrnt.  15  Sept.  3767 1  The 
necessary  portion  of  the  current  is  shunted  off  from  the 
galvanometer.  1911  HobAKr  Diet.  EUctr.  Engin.  11.617/1 
A  winding  which  shunts  or  by-passes  a  portion  of  the  main 
supply. 

7.  To  turn  (the  shot)  in  a  shunt  rifled  gun  by 
means  of  a  shunt  or  curve  in  the  rifling  (see  SHUNT 
sb.  4,  5  b). 

1866  Chamb.  Encycl.  VIII.  698/2  When  the  groove 
becomes  narrowed,  .the  shot  is  shunted  over  to  the  left. 

8.  Stock  Exchange.     (See  quot. ) 

1908  Times  22  Jan.,  Forbidding  them  to  shunt,  according 
to  the  definition  of  shunting  which  seems  to  be  generally 
received— namely,  dealing  between  markets  by  London  and 
provincial  firms  on  joint  account,  and  with  a  division  of 
profits  and  losses. 

SliU'uted,  ppl.  a.     [f.  SHUNT  v.  and  sb.  +  -ED.] 

1.  In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1896  Godey's  Mag.  Feb.  199/2  The  shunted  hero  was., 
heir  to  a  considerable  fortune. 

2.  Electr.  Provided  with  a  shunt. 

1873  [see  SHUNT  f.  6],  1911  HOBART  Diet.  Electr.  Engiit. 
II.  344/2  Shunted  Meter,  an  electricity  meter  provided  with 
a  low-resistance  shunt  [etc.]. 

Shunter  (Jo'ntaj).    [f.  SHUNT  v.  +  -ER  i.] 

1.  A  railwayman  employed  to  shunt  trains.   Also, 
a  mechanical  device  to  facilitate  shunting. 

1852  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Our  Iron  Roads  App.  381  William 
Lear,  shunter,  foot  crushed.    1876  L'pool  Daily  Post  3  Oct. 
5/1  One  of  the  last  new  things  in  mechanical  inventions  is 
a  railway  shunter.     It  is  a  wooden  lever  [etc.]. 

2.  Stock  Exchange.    (See  quot.) 

1888  Glasgow  Even.  Times  24  Aug.  3/6  A  '  shunter  '  is. . 
a  broker  who  buys  or  sells  a  stock  in  one  market  in  the 
belief  that  he  will  be  able  immediately  to  cover  the  trans- 
action in  another  at  a  profit. 

Hence  Shn-ntersliip. 

1894  BLATCHFORD  Merrie  Eng.  xix.  149  ^Promotion  to  a 
head  shuntership ..  should  be  counted  as  high  enough  am- 

Shunting  (Jo-ntin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SHUNT  v.  + 
-ING  l.J  The  action  of  the  verb. 

1775  ASH,  Suppl.,  Shunting,  the  act  of  giving  a  sudden 
start.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Shunting,  moving  a 
train  into  a  siding,  or  on  to  another  line  of  rails.  1861  Sat. 
Rev.  7  Sept.  230  At  every  station  there  is  a  multiplication 
of  points,  shunting,  and  signals. 

attrib.  l88j  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  14  Apr.  6/1  The  company 
intend  to  construct  on  this  a  shunting  yard. 

Shuppare,  Shuppend :  see  SHEPPEK,  -ENH. 

Shurbet,  Shure,  Shurk,  Shurl :  see  SHER- 
BET, SHOWER,  SHIRK,  SHIRL. 

tShurn,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  4-5  sohurn,  5 
sohorne,  6  shurne,  7  sherne.  [Altered  form  of 
SCURX  z>.]  trans.  To  avoid,  shun. 

a  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  19446  (Gutt.)  He  sau  him  croised 
bat  like  turn  bat  he  for  stanl[nlg  suld  noght  schurn.  Ibid. 
20960.  [bid.  23338.  c  1440  Promt.  Parv.  448/1  Schornyn, 
or  a-chewyn,  vita.  1538  BALE  Thre  Lowes  n.  B  ij,  I  wyll 
non  of  the  trulye,  But  shurne  thy  cumpanye,  As  I  wolde  the 
deuyll  of  helle.  Itid.  B  v  b,  If  ye  wyll  shurne  the  head  ake. 
1546  —  Eng.  Votaries  I.  (1560)  63  b,  The  strete.  .hathe  euer 
sence  bene  shurned  in  al  general  processyons. 

8hurn(e,  Shurral,  var.  ff.  SHARK,  SHIBREL. 

t  Simrt,  v.  Obs.     Forms :  3,  6  (Sc.)  schurt, 

3  sohirt,  ? 5-6  shurt.     [repr.  OE.  (rf}scyrtan  to 

shorten  :-prehistoric  "s/turtjan  f.  "skurt-  SHORT  a. 

[  For  the  development  of  sense  cf.  SHOUT  v.  3  and 

.   ON.  skemta  to  amuse,  f.  skamm-r  short.]  intr.  To 

amuse  oneself,  to  pass  the  time.   Also  reft.   Hence 

t  Shu-rting  vbl.  sb.,  amusement,  pastime. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  432  Auh  talkeS  mid  ouer  mcidenes  and 
mid  beaufule  talen  schurte8  ou  to-gederes.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  8240  All  frutes  he  plantede  in  bat  place,  For  his  schirt- 
ing  and  his  solace.  1513  DOUGLAS  jKneii  v.  Prol.  7  Joung 
folk  thaim  schurtis  with  gam,  solace  and  play.  15. .  Turn. 
Tottenham  ti  (1631)  B,  It  befell  in  Tottenham  on  a  deare 
day,  There  was  made  a  shurting  by  the  high  way. 

t  ShuTVy,  a.  Obs.  [f.  "shurf  (:-Ot.  sceorf: 
see  SCURF  sb.)  +  -T.]  ?  Scurfy. 

a  1529  SKELTOS  Agst.  Garmxhe  132  Your  skyn  scabbyd 
and  scuruy,  Tawny,  tannyd,  and  shumy. 

Shut  J»t),  sb.  Forms :  a.  7-8  shutt,  8  shoot, 
7-  shut;  0.  5  sohett.  [f.  SHUI  v.] 


SHUT. 

1.  Something  which  shuts  off  or  closes  up. 
f  a.  A  locking-bar  or  bolt.  Obs. 

<  1460  Prontp.  fan*.  (Winch.)  315  On-doyng,  or  onpyn- 
iiyniie  schetlis  or  sperellys,  apparicio.  1611  STEED  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  IX.  xxi.  §  67  With  what  key  K.  Henry  opened  the 
golden  shut  of  the  Popes  Consistory  for  his  free  accesse, 
.  .1  cannot  say.  \&nCamenivs'  Janua  Ling.  Tritiiig.  ico 
As  you  come  to  the  gate  on  both  the  sides  are  the  posts ; 
and  in  one  of  them  the  hinges.. but  in  the  other  are  the 
shuts  (shutting  bars)  [L.  clanstra}.  1845  DISRAKLI  Syiil  in 
iv,  He  knocked  the  corner  of  a  lock  into  my  head  twice, 
once  with  a  bolt  and  once  with  a  shut ;  you  know  what 
that  is ;  the  thing  what  runs  into  the  staple. 

b.  A  shutter  for  a  window.  Now  dial.  (See 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet.) 

1611  COTGR.,  I'olet.  .also  a  shut,  or  woodden  window  to 
shut  ouer  a  glasse  one.  1655  tr.  Sorcl's  Com.  Hist.  J-rancion 
in.  67  A  small  window,  winch  never  had  a  shut  [orip.  volet]. 

1690  W.  WALKER  Ittioniat.  Attglo-Lat.  414  Open  the  .shut. 
C.  gen.  A  hinged  or  sliding  door  or   plate  lor 

closing  an  aperture ;  t a  valve.     Also  in  Mining  : 
see  quot.  i8&'6. 

1651  Lift  Sarpi  (1676)  18  Those  inward  shuts  or  folds 
that  are  within  the  Veins.  1688  HOLMK  Armcuty  Ml.  xviu 
(Roxb.)  105/2  A  Morion.. with  a  shut  to  secure  the  face. 

1691  RAV  Creation  n.  (1704)  304  Therefore  were  there  no 
Shuts  or  Stopples  made  for  the  Ears.     1715  DESAOULIERS 
J-'i'es  huprov.    121    You  may  have  two  Shuts  if  you  will, 
made,  .to  hhut  up,  or  open  both  Holes.     1844  H.  SIEI*HKNS 
Hk.  Farm  II.  267  A  small  sliding  .shut  should  be  made  in 
the    partition.     1886    HARKOWMAN    SL.    Mining    Ttnns  60 
Shuts,  movable  or  hinged  supports  for  the  cage  at  a  pithead. 

1 2.  An  enclosure  ;  a  stew  for  fish.   Obs. 

i6osCAMDt:N  Kt-rn.,  Surnames  102  Shot  or  Shvt,  A  Keepe 
[Munster].  1662  Comrnius'  Janua  Ling.  Triliug.  85  Then 
part  of  the  fish  he  sells,  part  he  shuts  up  in  his  shuts. 

3.  The  action,  time,  or  place  of  shutting.   Chiefly 
poet.,  the  close  (of  day),  the  closing  in  (of  evening). 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  IX.  2*78  As  in  a  shady  nook  I  stood  be- 
hind, Just  then  returned  at  shut  of  evening  (lowers.  1690 
DRVDKN  Am  f  hit.  n.  i,  1  have  been  in  an  Ague  fit,  ever 
since  shut  of  Kvening.  1742  BLAIK  Grave  764  At  the  Shut 
of  Kv'n,  the  weary  liiid  Leaves  the  wide  Air.  1819  rvKAis 
Hyfcrian  n.  36  When  the  chill  rain  begins  at  shut  of  eve. 
1869  WHITTIER  N0rt-wl'i-%a  19  At  shut  of  day  a  Christian 
knight  Upon  his  henchman  leaned.  1899  MKKEDITH  Cag, •• 
ing  Arts  Poet.  Wks.  (1912!  522  Whereof  they  won,  From 
hourly  wrestlings  up  to  shut  of  lids,  Her  ready  secret. 

4.  A  join,   mend,  splice ;    a  weld,  the   line   of 
junction  of  two  pieces  of  welded  metal.     ColJ  shut, 
an  imperfect  weld  due  to  chill ;  an  imperfection  in 
a  casting,  caused  by  the  flow  of  liquid  metal  on  a 
chilled  surface. 

1721  PKRRV  Daggen/i.  Breach  60  To  joint  close  into  the 
Grooves. .and  make  an  effectual  Shut  like  one  entire  Sheet 
of  Timber.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  114  The 
entire  length  and  shape  were  produced  without  a  shut.  1877 
W.  RICHARDS  Manuf.  Coal  Gas  217  The  castings  must  be 
free  from  any  imperfections,  such  as  honeycombs,  '  cold 
shuts',  cracks,  or  flaws. 

5.  dial.  A  riddance  ;  esp.  in   phr.  a  good  shut. 
(Cf.  SHUT  v.  ii  and  SHUTTANCE.) 

Shut  (f»t),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  shut. 
Forms  :  Pres.  stem  a.  I  scyttan,  3-4  schutte, 
4-5  s(o)hitte,  4-6  shutte,  5-6  shytt(e,  shyt, 
(also  9  dial.)  shit,  (5  schytte,  6  sohut,  shute, 
shot),  7  shutt,  6-  shut;  ft.  4  ssette,  (3  sing, 
fres.  ind.  4  sset,  imfer.  3  scete,  4  ssete), 
4-5  schette,  4-6  shette,  (6  Sc.  sehet),  5-6,  9 
dial,  shot;  7.  4-5  sohete,  4-6  shete,  6  sheet. 
Pa.  t.  a.  i  -seytte,  4-5  sohutte,  s(e)hitte,  (4 
shutte,  4,  6  shytt,  5  shyt,  s(o)hytte,  6  shutt), 
5-  shut;  e.  3-6  shette,  4-5  schette,  5  schet(t, 
shot ;  7.  4  schittide,  5  shytted,9<JVa/.  shutted. 
fa. pple.  o.  2  -scutted,  4-5  shyt,  5-6  shutte,  (4 
sohit(t,  sohytte,  5  -yschutte,  shytte,  shitvt)e, 
6  shyt(t,  shitt),  5-6  shutte,  (also  9  dial.)  shit, 
6-7  shutt,  5-  shut;  0.  4-5  ischet,  (4  ys(o)het, 
yscheot,  ysset,  isohette,  schet(t),  4-6  shette, 
sohet,  (also  9  dial.)  shot,  5-6  shett ;  7.  6  sheet ; 
8.  5  sohowt(?),  6  shott,  6,  9  dial,  shot;  f.  7- 
(now  dial,  and  arch.)  shutten.  [OF.  scyttan 
(more  freq.  in  the  compound  forscyttan  FOIISHUT) 
:-prehistoric  *skuttjan,  f.  *stul-  wk.  grade  of  the 
root  of  SHOOT  v.  Cf.  OFris.  schetta  (WFris. 
sketle,  sketsje),  (M)LG.,  (M)Du.  schulten  to  shut, 
shut  up,  obstruct.  (The  formal  coincidence  of  the 
MHG.  and  mod.G.  sMitze-n  to  protect  is  prob. 
accidental.) 

The  normal  representation  of  OE.  scyttan  would  be  shit ; 
down  to  the  i6th  c.  this  was  the  prevailing  form,  though 
the  Kentish  shtttt  (used  by  Chaucer  and  Gower)  was  also 
very  common.  The  mod.  form  appears  to  have  been  origin, 
ally  West  Midland.] 
I.  The  simple  verb. 

fl.  trans.  To  put  (a  lock,  bar,  bolt,  etc.)  in 
position  so  as  to  fasten  a  door,  etc.  Obs.  (Cf.  SHOOT 

•>•'•  13-) 

c  looo  ^LFRIC  Grain,  xxxvii.  (Z.)  220  Sere  (srrat)  ic  seytte 
sum  loc  ooSe  hzpsixe.  £1370  Gregoriui  (Horstm.)  669  pe 
Fisschere  on  his  feire  feet  (>e  lok  schutte  ful  faste  i  wis. 
1416  Lvuc.  De  Guil.  Filgr.  3084  Tvnshetten  &  to  shette 
ageyn  Lokkys  echon.  1633  RVTHERFOHI)  Lett.  in.  (1675) 
193,  I  have  gotten  now,  honour  to  my  Lord,  the  gate  lo 
ooen  the  store,  and  shut  the  bar  of  his  door. 
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SHUT. 

f  2.  To  fasten  (a  door  or  aperture)  with  a  lock 
or  bar.  Obs. 

£1320  Sir  Beues  3031  A. .schette  be  dore  wib  be  keie. 
c  1400  Gantelyn  292  And  thanne  was  it  y-schet  faste  with  a 
pin.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  viii.  (1883)  140  The  cheste 
that  was  shette  wyth  iii  lockis.  1509  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  I.  477  A  stronge  Chest,  .having  iiij  lockes 
and  iiij  keyes  to  sbete  and  open  the  same.  1686  tr.  Chardins 
Trav.  Persia  74  The  Door  is  shut  with  a  piece  of  Felt. 
1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xxi,  By  keeping  doors  shut. 

aosol.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  1 1 1  Two  massy  keys  he  bore 
of  metals  twain  (The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain). 

3.  To  bring  (a  door,  gate,  window,  lid,  etc.)  into 
the  position  in  which  it  closes  the  aperture.  To  shut 
fast',  to  shut  so  that  it  cannot  easily  be  opened. 

As  words  like  door,gate^  etc.  usually  admit  of  being  used 
for  the  aperture  together  with  that  which  closes  it,  this 
sense  passes  into  sense  7. 

c  xaoo  Vices  <$•  Virtues  143  Ga  into  bine  bedde.  .and  scete 
Se  dure.  13..  K.  A/is.  5821  (W.)  The  men  of  that  cite., 
ronncn  to  her  gates  fast,  And  hem  shetten  wel  on  hast. 
Ibid.  6185  In  the  water  is  heore  gates;. .Whan  hit  is  flod, 
y-scheot  [Laud  yshet]  they  beoth.  ?«  1366  CHAUCER  Rom. 
Rose  529,  I  fond  a  wiket  smal  So  shet  that  I  ne  mighte  in 
goon,  i  1369  —  Dethe  Blaunche  335  My  wyndowes  were 
shette  [v.rr.  shet,  shyt]  echon.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880) 

67  per  nys  noon  J?at  shitti^  frely  he  doris  of  be  temple,   c  1412 
HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1094  Thogh  his  dore  be  noght  shit. 
ci44o  Generydes  5773  The  gates  ar  all  shett  of  that  Citee. 
1483  Ccly  Papers  (Camdeni  141  They  schytte  the  gattes. 
1521  Cov.  Lett-bk.  669  The  gates  of  the  Citee  shal-be  shot 
euery  nyght  at  viij  of  the  clok.     1526  TINDALE  Luke  xi,  7 
Nowe  is  the  dore  shett.    a  1539  in  Archaeologia  XLVII.  52 
That  doore.  .contynually  to  stand  shitt  the  tymes  of  dyvyne 
seruice.     1577  GOOGE  tr.  Heresbach's  Husb.  in.  119  b,  The 
windowes. . being  kept  shut  in  winter.     1629  MAXWELL  tr. 
Herodian  (1635)  53  The  Citizens,  .shut  their  doores.     1647 
TRAPP  Contut.,  Heb.  iv.   i   When  the  gate  is  shut.     1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  vni.  240  Fast  we  found,  fast  shut  The  dismal 
Gates,  and  barricado'd  strong.    1737  GentL  Mag.  VII.  608/2 
The  Gate  used  to  be  kept  shut.     1829  SCOTT  Anne  of  G. 
xxxiv,   He  would  not  even  condescend  to  shut  his  gates. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  liv,  The  publican  shutting  his 
shutters.     1895  P.   HEMINGWAY  Out  of  Egypt  I.   iii.   26 
Every  house  had  its  green  blinds  closely  shut. 

absol,  1388  WYCLIF  Isa.  xxii.  22  He  schal  opene,  and  noon 
schal  be  that  schal  schitte.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n. 
Sutherl.  I.  no  The  servants  by  their  pointed  civilities, 
their  zealous  activity  in  opening  and  shutting, .  .declared 
the  joyous  moment  at  hand. 

b.  const,    against^    ^to   (or   dative),    upon   (a 
person,  etc.,  to  prevent  his  ingress  or  exit,  or  access 
to  him). 

1340  Ayenb.  210  Huanne  bou  sselt  bidde  god..ine  bine 
herte,  ssete  fc>e  dore  ope  be.  (71450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  145 
They  fonde  the  gatis  shette  and  closed  ayenst  hem.  1518 
Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  132  Wyllyam.. shytt 
the  doore  to  hym.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  580 
The  Lord..himselfe  shut  the  doore  of  the  Arke  upon  Noah. 
ifXjGentl.  Mag.  VII. 467/1  He  finds  the  Gates  shut  against 
him.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixvi,  She  walked  out  of 
the  room  with  a  most  majestic  air,  and  shut  her  own  door 
briskly  on  herself.  1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Golden  Butterfly 
Prol.  ii,  Adam  was  not  more  destitute  when  the  garden- 
gates  were  shut  on  him. 

c.  transf.  and_/f^.  (and  in  figurative  context). 
1340  Ayenb.  189  To  be  fole  maydenes..god  ham  ssette  be 

gate  of  be  sposayles.  1534  MORE  Coinf.  agst.  Trib.  in. 
Wks,  1246/2  We  shal  not  fayle..to  haue  a  doore  shet  vpon 
vs  where  we  haue  none  shette  on  vs  now.  1750  GRAY  Elegy 

68  And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.     1770  BURKE 
Pres.  Discont.  51   Resistance  to  power,  has  shut  the  door 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  one  man.    1850  TENNYSON  In 
Mem.  xliv,   Before  God  shut  the  doorways  of  his  head. 
1861  PALEY  ^Eschylus  (ed.  2)  Again.  1302  note*  Men  are 
never  satiated  with  prosperity,  and  never  shut  their  doors 
against  it. 

d.  intr.  for  refl.  Of  a  door,  etc. :  To  close  of  its 
own  accord,  or  by  some  unseen  agency.     Also,  to 
admit  of  being  shut,  or  of  being  shut  in  a  specified 
manner. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xnr.  iii.  615  Alle  the  dores  & 
wyndowes  of  the  palays  shut  by  them  self.  1648  HEXHAM 
n,  Een  Sckuyf-venster,  A  Drawing-windowe  that  opens  and 
shutts.  1687  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  199  The  Door 
.  .shuts  with  a  strong  Bar  behind  it.  1825  SCOTT  Talistn. 
iv,  The  last  chorister  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  than  it  shut  with  a  loud  sound.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixvii.  40  [Addressing  the  door]  Hung  to  the  beam, 
you  shut  mutely  or  open  again. 

4.  trans.  To  close  (something)  by  bringing  to- 
gether the  outward  covering  parts. 

a.  To  close  (one's  eyes).  Also  fig.,  esp.  in  to 
shut  one's  eyes  to,  against ',  on  ;  to  ignore,  refuse 
to  recognize  or  consider. 

c  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  296  She.. shette  hir  eien  for 
disdeyn.  1421-5  HOCCLEVE  Lerne  to  Die  872  They  close 
&  shitte  the  yen  of  hir  mynde.  1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie 
292  The  hawke  will  sniffe  often  and  shet  her  eyes  towards 
night,  1661  BOYLE  Style  Script.  (1675)  52  The  plainest 
rustics,  if  they  will  not  wilfully  shut  their  eye?,  may,  by 
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the  benefit  of  its  light,  direct  their  steps.  121711  NORRIS 
Pract.  Disc.  (1716)  II.  ii.  35, 1  cannot  shut  my  Eyes  against 
Manifest  Truth.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vii.  §  9  Wks. 
1871  II.  303  Shut  your  eyes  to  assist  your  meditation.  1854 
KINGSLEY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  415  That  man  is  to  be  pitied  who 
can  shut  his  eyes  to  facts.  1907  J.  H.  PATTERSON  Man- 
Eaters  ofTsavo  x.  115  He  levelled  his  revolver  at  the  dead 
leopard,  and  shutting  his  eyes  tightly,  fired  four  shots  in 
rapid  succession. 

b.  (a.)  To  shut  (one's)  mouth :  chiefly  in  preg- 
nant sense,  to  cease  from  speaking,  to  hold  one*s 
tongue.  So  in  mod.  slang,  to  shut  (one's)  head, 
face,  (b)  To  shut  (another's)  mouth ;  to  render 
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unable  to  speak,  reply,  find  fault,  disclose  secrets, 
etc. ;  occas.  to  prevent  (an  animal)  from  devouring. 

1340  Ayenb.  179  pe  dyeuel  bet  him  zet  beuore  be  ssame 
him  uor  to  ssette  ^ane  moub.  1535  COVERDALE  Isa,  Iii.  15, 
&  y°  kinges  shal  shut  their  mouthes  before  him.  1535  — 
Dan.  vi.  22  My  God  hath  sent  his  angel,  which  hath  shut 
the  lyons  mouthes.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  x.  xi.  (Rtldg.) 
377  If,  on  his  return,  his  father  ventured  to  remonstrate.. 
Gaspard  shut  his  mouth  at  once,  with.. an  impertinent 
answer.  1876  'MARK  TWAIN'  Tom  Sawyer  xviii,  Shut 
your  heads  and  let  Tom  go  on  1 

6.  To  close  by  folding  up  or  bringing  together 
of  parts  (e.  g.  a  book,  f  a  letter,  a  clasp-knife, 
one's  hand) ;  to  bring  (f  one's  arms)  together. 

'r  d  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1082  Aboute  hir  nekke  of 
gentil  entaile  Was  shet  the  riche  chevesaile.  £1374  — 
Troylus  u.  1226  She  shette  it  [viz.  a  letter].  1412-20  LYDG. 
Chron.  Troy  in.  58  A  paunce  of  plate,  whiche  of  )>e  silf  be- 
hinde  Was  schet  and  clos.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  viii,  My 
buke  I  schet.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xiv.  335 
Whan  Rypus  sawe  that  Kychard  was  confessed,  he.  .made 
hym  mounte  vpon  the  ladder,  &  dyd  shit  the  cheyn  wherat 
he  shold  hang.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Steel  Glas  Epil.,  I  shut  my 
glasse,  before  you  gasde  your  fill,  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  vii.  37  b,  A  yeallow  Cypresse  wrought 
vpon  goldfolie,  which  they  shut  and  knit  fast  behind  their 
coyfe.  1614  GORGES  Lucan  \\.  44  And  then  her  armes  she 
spreads  and  shuts.  i8i<;  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlix,  The  disap- 
pointed Dominie  shut  his  ponderous  tome.  1863  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  Dai}.  Elginbrod  n.  iii,  She.. shut  the  piano.  1886 
WALSINGIIAM  &  PAYNE-GALLWEY  Shooting  I.  175  Loaders 
..should  be  made  to  learn .  .in  shutting  the  gun  always  to 
raise  the  stock  to '.he  barrels.  1894  BARING-GOULD  Kitty 
Alone  1.1.  162  He  shut  his  knife,  1905  ELINOR  GLYN  Viciss. 
Evangeline  233,  I  can't  shut  the  clasp  of  my  journal. 

fig.  tyn  Lond.  Jrnl.  23  June  3/2  On  Friday  last  were 
shut  the  Transfer  Books  of  the  South-Sea  Company,  a  1754 
[see  SHUTTING  vbl.  sb.  ij. 

b.  intr.  for  reft.  Also  with  sense  t  to  become 
optically  continuous,  to  leave  no  visible  gap. 

1582  WATSON  Passionate  Cent.  ix.  (Arb.)  45  So  shuts  or 
sprouts  my  ioy  as  doth  this  flow're.  1668  DRYDEN  Even. 
Love  iv.  (1671)  56  Stage  direct..  The  Scene  Shuts.  1670 
NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1694)  72  The 
South-Land. .shuts  against  the  North-Land  to  a  Man's 
sight.  Ibid.  75  At  Cape  Quad  the  Lands  shut  one  with 
the  other,  as  if  there  were  no  farther  passage.  1723  P.  BLAIR 
i'harmaco-Bot.  \.  45  It's  Flower  opens  in  the  Forenoon, 
from  eight  till  towards  Noon,  and  then  it  shuts.  1878 
JOAQUIN  MILLER  Songs  of  Italy  126  Earth  and  the  sky  and 
the  sky  and  the  sea,  Seem  shutting  together  as  a  book  that 
is  read. 

t  c.  Jig.  (trans.)  To  close  (one's  life).   Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  253  The  vicair  general.. His  laste 
day.  .Hath  schet  as  to  the  worldes  ye. 

d.  pass,  and  intr.  Of  the  day :  To  close  in.  Of 
winter :  To  set  in,  become  settled. 

1814  SCOTT  Lord  of  Isles  in.  xx,  The  shades  comedown— 
the  day  is  shut.  1854  LOWELL  Indian-Summer  Rev.  xxii, 
Ere  Winter  wholly  shuts. 

6.  trans.  To  weld.   (Cf.  SHOOT  v.  38,  SHUT  s&.  4.) 

1490-1555  [see  SHUTTING  vbl.  sb.  i  b].  1604  Churchw. 
Ace,  St.  Michaels  Oxf.  (MS.),  For  shuttinge  the  Irons  of 
the  pumpe.  1844  Much,  Mag.  XL.  176  The  best  method 
of  shutting  cast-steel.  x886  in  W.  Somerset  Word-bk. 

7.  To  close  (an  aperture)  by  placing  something 
upon  it  or  by  drawing  something  across  it ;  to  stop 
up  (a  road)  with  obstacles  or  barriers. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vi.  92  To  wynne  vp  be  wiket-^at 
}?at  t»e  wey  schutte.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xciii.  423  (Add. 
MS.)  The  way  to  helle  is  shitte  to  hire,  c  1450  Cov.  Myst. 
(1841)  228  With  this  ston  this  grave  we  shytte.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  w.  xv.  130  Strong  men., 
kept  the  postes  and  passages  so  shutte,  that  they  kept  away 
the  corne  and  victuals  from  all  Italic.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D^Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  w.  viii.  229  They  then  invented 
the  Soccabotts . . ,  the  which  they  shut  with  doores.  *735 
JOHNSON  Lobe's  Abyssinia  Descr.  xv.  143  They  would,  .for 
ever  shut  the  Passage  into  Abyssinia.  1852  CONYBEARE  & 
HOWSON  St.  Paul  (1859)  II.  459  After  that  time.. the  sea 
was  shut ;  and  the  winter  had  been  a  stymy  one.  1869 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  31  Not  a  road  was 
shut  against  him.  1911  Daily  Graphic  2  Dec.  4/3  Every 
exit  was  barred,  every  passage  shut  with  a  human  barricade. 

8.  To  prevent  access  to  or  egress  from  (a  place, 
building,  etc.)  by  closing  the  doors  or  apertures. 
Now  rare  (superseded  by  shut  up :  see  19  e)  exc. 
in  to  shut  a  shop. 

1340  Ayenb.  154  panne  is  \>e  castel  ziker  and  ysset.  138* 
WYCLIF  Actsv.  23  We  founden  the  prisoun  schit  with  al 
diligence.  1471  CAXTON  Recvycll($ommei)  574  The  Troians 
shytted  her  Cyte.  1526  TINDALE  Luke  iv,  25  In  the  dayes 
off  Helyas,  when  hevyn  was  shet  thre  yeres  and  syxe 
monethes.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  v.  i.  56  Being  holy 
day,  the  beggers  shop  is  shut.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II. 
v.  viii,  This  latter  [the  Feuillant  Club]  she., has  the  satis- 
faction to  see  shut.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xxiii,  Rob  the 
Grinder  made  his  own  bed,  preparatory  to  shutting  the 
shop.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Lond.  To-day  xxxviii.  (ed,  3) 
324  Bank.Holiday  with  the  shops  of  London  shut. 

b.  intr.  for  reft. 
1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  160  The  Post-office  is  just  going  to  shut. 

f  C.  fig.  (trans.}  To  shut  (a  person's)  heart :  to 
render  him  incapable  of  showing  feeling.  Also 
intr.  for  refl.  of  the  heart.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  lit.  1086  Ther-with  be  sorwe  so 
his  herte  shette  That  from  his  eighen  fil  (?ere  not  a  tere. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  I,  328  Sche  mihte  noght  o  word  on  hih 
Speke  oute,  for  hire  herte  schette. 

d.  To  shut  one's  purse )  etc.  ^from,  against ;  to 
refuse  help  to. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  272  5'f  ony  man  see  his  broker 
haue  nede  &  schitte  his  purs  &  mercy  fro  hym.  1576  GAS- 
COIGNK  Droome  Doomts  Day  Wks.  1910  II.  380  Whose 
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table  is  not  shut  from  any  poore  or  needy.  1780  Mirror 
No.  102  Men  whose  purses  are  shut  against  their  friends. 

9.  To  enclose,  secure,  or  confine  (a  person  or 
thing)  in  or  within*  place,  building,  or  receptacle ; 
to  put  in  a  place  and  shut  the  door.  Also  refl. 
Also  occas.  const,  with  other  preps.,  under ,  between, 
etc. ;  rarely  without  const.  (Cf.  shut  in  15.) 

13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  2455  Th'emperour  him  ladde..Into 
his  chaumbre . .  And  whanne  thai  were  therinne  i-schet.  13 . . 
Guy  IVarw.  (1891)  418  Gij  in  to  his  chaumber  gan  to  gon' 
&  schett  him  her  in  anon.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P,  C.  452  Al 
schet  in  a  schase.  ^1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  726  Whan 
Dane  here  seluen  shette  Vnder  be  bark.  1388  WYCLIF  Luke 
iii.  20  Eroude  tetrark  ..schitte  Joon  in  prisoun.  c  1450  Knt. 
de  la  Tour  xxiv.  34  Thei . .  shette  hym  in  a  chambre.  1471 
CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  494  She  had  shytte  hit  in  one 
of  her  coffres.  1483  —  Golden  Leg.,  St.  Barbara  (Kelms- 
cott)  1050  Hir  fader  took  her  by  the  heer  and  drewe  hir 
doun  fro  the  montayn  and  shytte  her  faste  in  pryson.  1556 
Aureiio  %  Isab.  (1608)  A  iij,  There  then  being  the  lady  by 
the  ordinaunce  of  her  father  shutte.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr. 
Castiglione's  Courtyer  iv.  (1577)  Tiv,  He  slept  shut  into 
a  chest.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Fruites  of  Warre  cl.  Wks.  1907 
I.  171  Herewith  we  had. .Nor  meale,  nor  malt,  nor  meane 
..To  get  such  geare  if  once  we  should  be  shut.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.,  Georg.  iv.  240  The  rest,  in  Cells  apart,  the 
liquid  Nectar  shut.  1729  G.ADAMS  tr.  Sophocles,  Antig. 
in,  v.  II.  52  note,  He  was  shut  into  a  den,  and  so  starved 
to  Death.  1865  RUSKIN  Sesame  it  §  91  You  shut  your- 
selves within  your  park  walls  and  garden  gates.  1894  R. 
BRIDGES  Shorter  Poems  v.  xi.  19  We  laughed  and  sang  at 
nightfall,  shut  By  the  fireside  glow.  1898  'MEKRIMAN* 
Rodents  Corner  viii.  87  It  was  Von  Holzen's  habit  to  shut 
himself  within  his  cottage  for  days  together. 
b.  tram/,  andyff.  Of  immaterial  things. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.v.  pr.  v.  (1868)  170  It  is  ra>er  besim- 
plicite  of  be  souereyn  science  bat  nis  nat  enclosed  nor  yshet 
wi^inne  no  boundes.  c  1384  —  ff.  Fame  524  O  thought 
that  wrote  al  that  I  mette  And  in  the  tresorye  hyt  shette  Of 
my  brayn  !  a  1542  W  YATT  Poems '  The  knot  which  first '  39 
My  deadly  grief,  and  pains  so  strong  Which  in  my  heart 
be  firmly  shytt. 

flO.  a.  To  bar  or  exclude  (a  person)  from  some 
possession  or  enjoyment ;  to  restrain  from  doing 
something.  Obs. 

c  1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  r.  xxxi.  (1859)  35  To  exclude 
hym  and  schytte  hym  fro  this  deute.  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De 
Reg.  Princ.  2567  Leste  pur  Lord  God  hym  from  his  grace 
schitte.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  30  If  men  for  good 
exercise,  and  women  for  theyr  credite,  be  shut  from  Theaters, 
whom  shall  we  suffer  to  goe  thither?  1653  HOLCROFT 
Procopins^  Goth.  Wars  \.  25  The  Romans  made  use  of  those 
mills,  but  for  want  of  water  were  shut  from  their  Baths. 
1719  YOUNG  Busiris  iv.  i,  We  can  no  more  than  shut  him 
from  escape,  Till  further  force  arrive. 

fb.  To  separate  (one  thing)  from  another  ;  to 
cut  off  from  view.  Obs. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.t  Eel.  vi.  54  The  tender  Soil  then 
stiffmng  by  degrees,  Shut  from  the  bounded  Earth,  the 
bounding  Seas.  1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  i.  36  Whose  hover- 
ing sheets,  along  the  welkin  driven,.. shut  the  eye  from 
heaven.  1831  Society  I.  14  A  turn  in  the  road  shut  them 
from  his  sight. 

11.  f  To  set  (a  person)  free  from,  relieve  of 
(something  troublesome).  Obs.  exc.  in  passive 
{dial,  and  colloq.}  to  be,  get  shut  oft  to  shut  one's 
hands  of:  to  be  rid  of,  free  from. 

la  1500  Cluster  PI.  (1847)  II.  31  Though  he  have  healed 
thee,  Shute  from  us  shall  he  not  be.  Ibid.  33  To  shutte 
hym  of  his  dangere.  1575-6  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  312 
This  examinate  promised ..  that  he  wold  marye  tbe  said 
Grace.. so  that  he  might  be  shutt  of  the  promises  he  hadd 
maid  to  one  Marian  Raic.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden 
To  Rdr.  03,  Doowhat  I  can,  I  shall  not  be  shut  of  him. 
1621  CADE  Scrm,  45  He  cannot  be  quiet  till  bee  bee  shut  of 
it  [his  divellj.  1692  Scarronides  \\.  Pref.  2  After  his  Taylor 
and  Valet  have  shut  their  hands  of  him.  1737  WHISTON 
Josephust  Antig,  xiv.  i.  §  3  His  own  life  would  be  in  danger, 
unless  he.. got  shut  of  Aristobulus.  1827  J.  F.  COOPER 
Prairie  xii,  Happy  will  it  prove  for  the  boy  if  he  is  well  shut 
of  them.  1890  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  223 
Types  which  all  cattleholders  agree  in  desiring  to  'get 
shut  of '.  1892  STEVENSON  &  OSBOURNE  Wrecker xxii,  Your 
family  pays  money  to  be  shut  of  you. 
b.  dial.  To  get  rid  of,  make  away  with  (money). 

1797  T.  WRIGHT  Autobiog.  (1864)  254  For  fear  I  should 
shut  it  [the  money].  1824  [CARR]  Craven  Gloss^  S/tut,  to 
spend.  '  It'll  shut  a  sect  o'  brass.'  1872  Hartley's  York- 
shire  Ditties  Ser.  11.  n  An*  aw  shan't  ha'  to  come  home  and 
tell  My  old  lass,  ha*  aw've  shut  all  mi  brass* 
II.  Combined  with  advs. 

f!2.  Shut  about,  trans.  To  close  on  all  sides. 
Obs.  rare-1. 

13. .  Bonaventura*$  Medit.  989  J>ey  shette  hyt  [the  sepul* 
chre]  a  boute  with  a  grete  stone. 

13.  Shut  down.  a.  intr.  To  be  closed  with  a 
lid  ;  to  come  close  down  like  a  lid.  Of  fog,  night ; 
To  come  down  and  blot  out  the  view. 

1807  SOUTHEV  Espriellcis  Lett.  I.  161  The  whole  shuts 
down  a-top,  and  closes  in  front,  like  a  cabinet.  1891  E. 
ROPER  By  Track  $  Trail  L  12  The  fog  shut  down  on  us 
once  more.  1897  '  O.  RHOSCOMVL  '  WhiU  Rose  Arito  140 
The  night  shut  down.  1900  Blackw.  Mag;  Mar.  385/3  The 
forest  shuts  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  running  water. 

b.  trans.  To  close  by  lowering,  etc. 

1794  McptfAiu  Treat.  Cucumber  91  The  lights  of  the 
cucumber  bed  were  kept  close  shut  down  day  and  night. 
1836  O.  W.  HOLMES  Music-grinders  72  Then.. shut  the 
window  down.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  499  The  lights 
may  be  shut  down. 

o.  To  close  (a  manufactory),  absol.  To  stop 
working. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  ty  Mining  226  The  hands 
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..forced  the  superintendent  to  shut  down.  1880  Paper 
fy  Printing  Trades  Jml.  xxx.  6  Most  of  the  paper- 
mills  that  were  shut-down.. are  being  started  anew.  1912 
KEITH  Human  Body  xv.  241  When  men  and  women  lead 
sedentary  and  quiet  lives  their  lungs  are  partly  shut  down, 
f  14.  Shut  forth,  trans.  To  push  (a  person) 
out,  to  extrude,  expel.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  xi.  xvii.  43  The  sonnys  furthschet 
[I,,  exclusi],  that  pety  was  to  seyn,  Befor  thair  wepand 
wofull  faderis  eyn.  1564  ANNE  LADY  BACON  tr.  Jewels  Apol. 
II.  ii.  (1859)  2I  There  is  now  no  nation  which  may  truly 
complain  that  they  be  shut  forth  \se  exclusam  esse], 

15.  Shut  in.  a.  trans.  To  prevent  access  to  or 
confine  (a  person  or  thing)  by  shutting  a  door, 
etc.  or  closing  a  receptacle.  Also  refl. 

£14*5  Cursor  M.  17670  (Laud  MS.)  Ye  shytte  me  moon  a 
friday  At  Euyn-tide  in-to  bat  stede.  1471  CAXTON  Recnyell 
(Sommer)  163  The  fayr  danes  whom  the  kynge  acrysius 
holdeth  fast  shytte  in  wyth  oute  anyrayson.  1530  PALSGR, 
704/1  You  have  shytte  in  the  dogge.  1614  GORGES  Lncan 
in.  loo,  I  needs  must  scorne  this  double  flout,  To  shut  me  in, 
or  shut  me  out.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  19  Aug.  1654,  These 
men  went  in  with  axes  and  hammers,  and  shut  themselves  in. 
Ibid.  18  Jan.  1671, I  found  him  shut  in.  1841  W.  SPALDING 
Italy  ff  It.Isl.  111.170  The  present  walls,  with  their  eleven 
gates,  shutting  in  the  whole  population,  were  built  about 
1557.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  518  A  row  of  trusses  of 
straw  is  laid  side  by  side  over  the  whole,  to  shut  in  the 
steam.  1847  C.  BRONTE  Jane  Eyre  xxvi,  I  shut  myself  in. 
b.  To  enclose  with  a  barrier,  hem  in. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xiv.  (1495)  120  Mala  (in 
Grewe)  is  the  lewre  and  in  the  face  lewres  shyttyth  in 
eyther  side  of  the  nose.  1816  TUCKEY  Narr.  Exped.  R. 
Zaire  vi.  (1818)  212  Both  ends  of  the  reach  being  shut  in  by 
land.  1830  MARRY  AT  King's  Own  xxvi,  We  had  shut  in  the 
battery  [i.e.  taken  up  a  position  from  which  it  was  shut  in 
by  a  promontory].  1863  '  C.  BEDE  '  Tour  in  Tartan-land 
152  The  Loch  is  shut  in  by  a  long-withdrawing  range  of 
mountains.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm,  Conq.  (1876)  III.  xiii.  292 
Wooded  hills. .shut  in  the  view  on  every  side, 
f  c.  To  close  (a  shop,  building,  gate,  etc.).  Ohs. 
1300 GOWER  Conf.  III.  291  The  bathes  and  the  St wes  bothe 
Thei  schetten  in  be  every  weie.  1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars 
(Camden)  34  The  churche  was  shott  in  from  monday  unto 
thursday.  1368  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  143  The  people  shut 
in  their  shops,  and  came  out  in  harnesse  in  great  multitudes. 
1611  MIDDLETON  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girl  n.  i.  D  i  b,  The 
shop  will  be  shut  in  presently.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  71 
The  gates  were  shut  in. 

f  d.  intr.  Of  the  day,  evening,  etc. :  To  close 
in,  grow  dusk.  Also  of  the  days  :  To  shorten.  Obs. 
1623  JOBSON  Golden  Trade  15  From  3.  vntil  the  euening 
shut  in.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius  Voy.  Ambass.  399 
The  Ambassadors.. got  to  the  City  ere  day-light  was  shut 
in.  1680  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  (ed.  2)  4  The  day  being 
shut  in.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  158  Observ- 
ing the  sun-shine  begin  to  shut  in,  I  yielded.  1760-72 
H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809)  I.  171  As  day  by  day  began 
gradually  to  shut  in. 

fe.  To  meet  together  with  no  space  between. 
ciyio  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  122   Flints.. cut  so 
exactly  square  and  even  to  shutt  in  one  to  another  that  ye 
whole  wall  is  made  without  cement. 
f.  To  be  closed  in  (to  the  view). 
1816  TUCKEY  Narr.  Exped.  R.  Zaire  iv.  (1818)  152  Just 
where  the  river  shuts  in.     1849  CUPPLES  Green  Hand  xiii. 
(1856)  124  The  opposite  shore . .  shut  in  so  far  upon  the  other, 
.  .that,  steering  from  the  south'ard,  one  would  never  know 
there  was  a  river  there  at  alL 

16.  Shut  off.    a.  trans.  To  prevent  the  passage 
of;  to  cut  off  (steam,  etc.)  by  the  closing  of  a 
valve  or  tap.     Also,  to  close  (a  dark  lantern). 

1824  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  132  The  motion  of 
the  piston  was  equalized  by  shutting  off  the  steam  sooner  or 
later  from  the  cylinder.  1904  H.  B.  M.  WATSON  Hurricane 
Isl.  xx.  285,  I  shut  off  the  lantern. 

fig.  1844  W.  BARNES  Poems  R ur.  Life  Gloss.,  *To  shut 
off  work',  to  leave  off  work.  1903  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  //««/. 
Pers.  180  To  shut  off  pain  when  we  know  it  will  be  useless. 

b.  To  cut  off,  separate  )$v*i. 

1833  ARNOTT  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  102  There  are  inlets  of  the 
sea,  occasionally  shut  off  from  the  parent  ocean.  1890 
'  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  154  Great  crags. ., 
shutting  off  this  bay  from  the  other  portions  of  the  coast. 
1893  BENT  in  Geog.  Jrnt.  II.  142  A  lar^e  lake.. which  was 
shut  off  along  one  side  by  a  very  fine  dyke  or  wall. 

17.  Shut  out.     a.  trans.  To  exclude  (persons, 
also  commodities,   light,  air,  etc.)  from  a  place, 
situation,  circumstances,  etc.  ;  to  deny  (a  person) 
right  of  entry  to  a  place,  etc. 

138*  WVCLIF  i  Mace.  x.  75  He  shitte  [1388  schittide]  hym 
out  fro  the  citee.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  98  Ther  is  no  lock 
mai  schette  him  oute.  1487  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  172  Of 
a  V  felles  the  wych  the  Holonders  hayd  schowt  wt.  15*6 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  25  All  pleasure  of  the  body  he 
shetteoutofhishert  by  y*  voweof  chastite.  1660  F.  BROOKE 
tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  397  Our  former  errour,  and  the  base- 
nesse  of  the  Portuguese,  shut  us  quite  out  of  this  country. 
1672  DRVDKN  2nd  Ft.  Conq.  Granada  iv.  1,  Make  haste  and 
draw  the  Curtain  while  you  may;  You  but  shut  out  the 
twilight  of  my  day.  174*  BLAIR  Grave  684  Heav'ns  Portals 
wide  expand  to  let  him  in  ;  Nor  are  his  Friends  shut  out. 
1810  TAUNTON  Rep.  Cases  Cotnm.  Pleas  VII.  480  The 
Defendant  is  completely  shut  out  from  taking  the  ground  of 
mutual  credit  by  his  own  statement.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist. 
Eng.  v.  I.  654  An  exile,  shut  out  from  public  employment. 
1856  N.  Brit.  Rev.  XXVI.  157  When  we  close  one  eye,  we 
shut  out  the  quantity  of  light  which  entered  that  eye  as 
reflected  from  a  different  part  of  the  room.  1842  LOWELL 
Fortomxv\t  For,  whom  the  heart  of  Man  shuts  out,  Straight- 
way the  heart  of  God  takes  in.  1895  P.  HEMINGWAY  Out  of 
F-gyPt  i-  »•  10  The  stuffy  ill-lighted  rooms  at  the  back  of 
the  nouses,  shut  out  from  view  of  the  authorities. 

b.  Phr.  To  shut  ^some  one)  out  of  doors t  f  out  of 
the  gates. 
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1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  cxlii.  Wits.  (1876)  261  One  that 
|    by  chaunce  was  that  nyght  shette  out  of  the  gates.     1530 
j    PALSGR.  704/1  She  hath  shytte  me  out  of  dores.    1818  SCOTT 
I    Br.L&mm.  xxi,  And  Ravenswood's  dirty  usage  of  me— shut- 
ting me  out  of  doors  to  dine  with  the  lackeys. 

c.  To  screen  from  view. 

1856  KANE  Arctic  Expl.  I.  ix.  101  A  large  headland., 
shutting  out  all  points  farther  north.  1899  MRS.  E.  COTES 
Path  of  Star  xv.  160  Orchids  hung  from  above,  shutting 
out  the  garden.  1906  E.  V.  LUCAS  Wand.  Land.  i.  n 
hong  white  blinds  that  shut  out  the  house  opposite. 

d.  Baseball.     (Sec  quot.     Cf.  shut  out  sb.  s.v. 
SHUT///. a,  2.) 

1896  R.  G.  KNOWLES  &  MORTON  Baseball  %%  [A  pitcher] 
who  performed  the  remarkable  feat  of  shutting  out  (i.  c.t 
disposing  of  a  team  in  their  whole  nine  innings  without  a  run 

•  being  scored)  Baltimore,  Cleveland  [etc.]. 

18.  Shut  to.    a.  trans.  To  close  (a  door) ;  f  to 
shoot  (a  bolt). 

rtiazs  A»cr.J!.t)5  &  ^if.  .heworpe  his  hond  foro"  touward 

pe  purl  clo3,  swiftliche  anonriht  schutte5  al   l?et   ^url  to. 

c  1250  Gen.  *f  Ex.  1078  Dis  angels  two  dro^en  loth  in  And 

shetten  to  3e  dnre-pin.    c.  i^Qjacob'sWellz^  Sclie.  .schett 

to  be  dore.     i5i6TiNDAUE/2efc  xxi.  30  Forthwith  the  dores 

i    were  shut  to.     1665  PECVS   Diary  16  July,  A  little  pretty 

,    daughter  of  my  Lady  Wright's  most  innocently  come  out 

•  afterward,  and  shut  the  door  to.    1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped 
,    iii,  The  door  was  cautiously  opened  and  shut  to  again  be- 

i    hind  me.     1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  A mer.  128  A  half-breed 
:     Indian  that  was  loafing  about  there  to  shut-to  the  door. 
b.   intr.  for  refl. 

1911  M.  HEWLETT  in  Engl.  Rcr.  Apr.  9  The  earth's  door 
shuts.to  again. 

19.  Shut  up.     a.  trans.  To  place  or  store  away 
in  a  closed  box  or  other  receptacle ;  to  keep  from 
view  or  use;  to  confine  within  bounds.  //'/.  and_/T«-. 
f  Also  to  withhold  (one's  money,  kindness,  etc.) 

from  a  person. 

c  1400  Pety  yob  364  in  26  Pol.  Poems  132  Tyll  he.  .wylne 
to  be  shut  vp  in  hys  cheste.  1436  LYDG.  De  Gnil.  Pilgr. 
17922  To  shit  vp  gold  in  coffers.  1526  TINDALE  /  John  iii. 
17  Whosoever .  .seyth  his  brother  in  necessitie.  and  shetteth 
vppe  his  compassion  from  him.  1530  PALSGR.  704/1  He 
hath  shytte  up  his  treasour  in  a  wall.  1540  —  Acolastus  \. 
i.  Dij,  He  neuer  perceyued  my  goodnesse  to  be  shut  vp 
towardes  hym.  1544  HKTHAM  Precepts  War  \.  xciv.  E  vij, 
Whose  names  are  worthye  to  be  spred  immortal),  in  euery 
age,  whose  fame  should  not  be  shutte  vp,  or  hydde  in  any 

Sjsteritie.  i6ia  CHAPMAN  ftev.  Bussy  cTAwbois  v.  v.  138 
ur  sensive  spirits.. can  take.. the  same  forms  they  had 
When  they  were  shut  up  in  this  body's  shade.  1691  tr. 
Btddgvoks Ess.  Ana/.  120  Each  Lobe  [of  the  Liver]  is  shut 
up[Fr.  rettfermf\  in  a  very  delicate  Membrane.  1742  YOUNG 
Nt.  Tit.  ii.  467  Thoughts  shut  up,  want  air,  And  spoil. 
1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  it.  Passion ,5-  Princ.  xii.  III.  268 
Cutting  long  slips  of  muslin . .  and  shutting  them  up  in  boxe^. 
1863  DANA  Man.  Geol.  27  The  waters  are  shut  up  within 
the  great  basin,  the  Caspian  and  Aral  being  the  seas  which 
receive  those  waters  that  are  not  lost  in  the  plains. 

fb.  To  comprise,  include;  to  condense  in  brief 
expressions.  Obs. 

1622  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gentl.  vl.  49  Shutting  vp  whole  and 
weigh  tie  Sentences  in  three  words,  a  1674  TRAHEKNE  Chr. 
Sonet  (1675)  472  There  are  three  things  which  beget  love, 
beauty,  benefits,  and  praises  :  they  are  all  three  shut  up  in 
goodness. 

c.  (<z)  To  confine  (a  person  or  animal)  in  prison 
or  in  some  kind  of  restraint ;  to  keep  in  seclusion  ; 
to  hem  (a  person)  round  in  order  to  prevent  his 
escape.  Also  (chiefly  refl.}  to  shut  the  door  on  (a 
person  within  a  place,  room,  etc.)  to  prevent 
access  ;  pass,  to  be  closeted  with. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonttes  ef  Aytnon  xiii.  312,  I  shall  bryng 
hym  agen  wyth  me  vnto  you  all,  were  he  shitte  vp  in 
x  prisons.  1530  TINDALE  Lev.  xiii.  4  Then  let  the  prca.st 
shitt  him  vpp  seuen  dayes.  1534  —  Acts  xxvi.  10  Many  of 
the  sainctes  I  shut  vp  in  preson.  1573  TUSSER//IW&  (1878) 
119  A  houelt  wilL.serue  thee  in  winter.. to  shut  vp  thy 
porklings  thou  mindest  to  fat.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acos- 
ta*s  Hist.  Indies  v.  xv.  367  These  Virgines  thus  shut  vp  into 
these  monasteries.  1645  SVMONDS  Diary  (Camden)  173 
These  garrisons  shutt  up  by  the  rebells.  a  1700  KVKI.YN 
Diary  21  Oct.  1670,  Din  d  with  the  Treassurer,  and  after 
dinner  we  were  shut  up  together.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero 
(1742)  III.  222  He  shut  him  up  closely  by  sea,  as  well  as 
land.  1798  SOI'HIA  LEE  Ct»ter&  T.,  Young  Lady's  T.  II. 
476  Those  for  whom  the  feast  should  have  been  preparing, 
..remained  shut  up  at  home.  1837  CARLVLE  /•>.  Rev.  I.  in. 
viii,  Whom,  however,  Lome'nie.. shuts  up  in  the  Bastille. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hi*t.  Eng.  xv.  III.  613  The  Jacobites.. 
were  forced  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses.  1859 
JEPIISON  Brittany  \.  i,  (I]  shut  myself  up  with  my  own 
thoughts.  1896  MRS.  CAFFYN  Quaker  Grandmother  276 
The  dogs  were  always  shut  up  on  moonlight  nights, 
Jig.  1526  TINDALE  Gal.  iii.  23  Before  that  fayth  cam,  we 
were  kept  and  shut  vppe  vnder  the  lawe.  1726  SWIFT 
Gulliver  in.  ii.  189  The  whole  compass  of  their  thoughts  and 
mind  being  shut  up  within  the  two  forememioned  Sciences. 
1875  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  i.  3  How  we  are  all  shut  up  m  our 
own  small  selves. 

(6}  In  some  games  of  skill :  To  surround  (the 
pieces  of  an  opponent)  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
move  becomes  impossible  without  capture.  Also 
said  of  the  player.  In  Dominoes,  see  quot.  1870. 
1474  CAXTON  CAtsse  iv.  ii.  (1883)  168  For  yf  he  be  taken  or 
ded  or  ellis  Inclusid  and  shette  vp  (etc.}  1870  RcHtledgc's 
Ev.  Boy's  Ann,  340  Endeavouring  to  keep  the  command  of 
the  game  [dominoes],  so  that  you  can  block  it  at  any 
moment,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  *  shut  it  up  '.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  3)  III.  371  Unskilful  players  of  draughts 
are  at  last  shut  up  by  their  skilled  adversaries. 

(c}  To  compel  by  the  exclusion  of  alternatives 
to  some  particular  conclusion,  course  of  action,  etc. 


SHUT. 

1836  Rob  Stem's  Dream  (Maitland  Club)  Introd.  i->  \Ve 
are  thus  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Poem  must  have 


and  shows.,  that  they  are  shut  up  to  one  of  two  courses. 

d.  To  close  (an  entrance,  aperture,   etc.);    to 
j    pull  (a  door,  window,  etc.)  to  ;  f  to  stop  up,  make 
impassable  (a  road).     Also  occas.  to  shut  perma- 
nently (the  eyes,  mouth).      Now  rare. 

1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xxv.  10  The  Rate  was  shett  vppe. 
1560  Ovufs  Narcissus  A  iv  b,  And  delh  shut  vp  those  eyes 
1570  T.  WILSON  tr.  Demosth.  Orat.  ii.  15  All  the  Ports  and 
Hauens  in  the  Countrie  are  shutte  vp  by  reason  of  the 
warres.  1608  WOTTON  Life  $  Lett.  (1907)  I.  4n  The  ways 
being  all  shut  up  with  fronts,  and  snows.  1631  T.  POWEI  L 
Tom  of  All  Trades  32  If  the  Merchant  sit  still,  the  most  of 
I  them  may  shut  up  their  Shop  windowes.  1785  PA  LEY  Mar. 
\  Philos.  in.  i.  xv.  (1841)  89  When  a  tradesman  shuts  up  his 
windows,  to  induce  his  creditors  to  believe  that  he  i-,  abroad. 
1802  R.  BROOKES  Gazetteer  <ed.  12)  s.  v.  Lepanto,  The  har- 
bour is  small,  and  may  be  shut  up  by  a  chain.  1826  COBHETT 
Rur,  /?  1^5(1885)  II.  ioo  Let  them  answer  this  question,  or 
shut  tip  their  mouths  upon  this  subject.  1827  FARADAY  Chem. 
Manif>.  xix.  (1842)  506  Closing  the  extremities  of  tubes  so  as 
to  shut  up  one  end.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tans  C.  \1, 
Well,  his  mouth's  shut  up  at  last.  1891  KINNS  Graven  in 
Rockvui.  290  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  closely  shut  it 
[ihe  entrance]  up. 

fig-  »576  GAScoins-F.  Droouie  Doomes  Day  Wks.  1910  II. 
375  If  the  outward  wand  ring  be  shut  up,  the  inward  accesse 
to  God  U  opened. 

i        e.  To  close,  prevent  nccess  to  or  exit  from  (a 

place,  a  house,  shop,  room,  etc.) ;  t  to  screen  by  an 

enclosure/row  (obs.) ;  Agric.  to  close  (a  meadow) 

to  pasture,  in  preparation  for  a  hay  crop ;  to  close 

I    (a  box  or  other  receptacle) ;  Naut.  to  stop  the  leaks 

|   in  (a  ship).     To  shut  up  shop  :  see  SHOP  sb.  8  b. 

Also  in  Biblical  phrases,  To  shut  u/>  the  heavens,  to  with- 
hold rain  ;  to  shut  n/>  the  icnml^  to  rentier  barren. 

153°  TINDALE  /.<.-;>.  xiv.  38  Then  let  the  prenst.  .shett  vp 
the  housse  for  .vii. dayes.  1530  —  Dcttt.  xi.  17  And  then  the 
wrath  of  the  Lorde.  .shott  vp  the  hcauen  that  there  be  no 
rnyne.  1535  COVER  DALE  Job  iii.  10  Hecause  it  shut  not  vp 
the  wombe  that  bare  me.  1576  (IASCOIGNE  Drooatc  Dromes 
Day  Wks.  iQio  II.  246  Gluttony  dyd  shut  up  Panuly--e. 
1592  Ardeu  of  Fevers  ham  n.  ii.  52  Tis  very  late,  I  were  best 
.shute  vp  my  stall,  a  1700  KVELVN  Diary  16  July  166;,  Two 
houses  were  shut  up  in  our  parish.  1711  ADDISON ~Sfcct. 
No.  no  PS  His  mother.. had  shut  up  half  the  Rooms  in 
the  House.  1733  ARRI  THSOT  Ess,  Kfffcts  Air  vi.  121 
Cities  in  Greece,  shut  up  from  Northerly  Winds,  were  un- 
healthy. 1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  275  Their  food,  four 
small  pastures... Two  of  them  I  fed  in  the  spring,  rather 
late  before  I  shut  them  up  for  hay.  1805  COLI.ING\YOOI>  in 
Nicolas  Dis/>.  Nelson  (1846)  VII.  no  note,  The  Achille 
wanted  caulking  much.  I  ordered  a  gang  on  board  of  her 
to  shut  her  up  before  the  wet  weather  comes.  1838  DICKENS 
O.  Twist  xxvii,  Noah,  you  shut  up  the  shop.  1840  .?>«/. 
R,  Agric.  Soc.  I.  iv.  396  The  field  is  now  shut  up  till  the 
time  of  harvesting  the  crop.  1848  THACKERAY  l~'an.  Fair 
Ixvii,  Let  us  shut  up  the  box  and  the  puppets.  1859  GEO. 
ELIOT  Adam  Bcde  Kpil.,  The  workshops  have  been  shut  up 
half  an  hour  or  more. 

fig.  1702  O.  HKVWOOD  Diaries  (1885)  IV.  256  Alas  then 
my  heart  was  shut  up. 

f.  To  close  (something)  by  folding  together,  1o 
fold  (something)  up.  Also  intr.  for  refl.  Also, 
•fto  fit  closely  together. 

1611  BIBLE  Job  xli.  15  His  scales  are  his  pride,  shut  vp 
together  as  with  a  close  scale.  1819-23  P.  BARLOW  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  III.  473/1  A  machine  shutting  up  in 
the  form  of  a  chest,  or  box.  1833  T.  HOOK  Parsons  Dau. 
in.  x,  Shutting  up  the  ea^el  itself7(she]  deposited  it  in  the 
corner.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brwn  i.  iii,  And  he,  shutting 
up  the  knife,  .accompanied  them  to  the  cottage.  1891  Punch 
25  Apr.  201/2  Smart  new  boy  in  cloak-room  has  noted 
gentlemen  shutting  up  their  crush  hats.  1911  l~>aily  Graphic 
3  Dec.  4/3  Shutting  up  the  little  book  he  had  been  reading 
f  g.  To  conclude,  wind  up  (a  subject,  discourse, 
etc.) ;  to  finish  up  (an  act,  a  period  of  time,  etc.), 
to  bring  to  an  end  with.  Obs. 

i$7S  GASCOIGNE  Making  of  Verse  Wks.  1907  I.  471  The 
two  last  [lines]  do  combine  and  shut  up  the  Sentence. 
1577787  HARRISON  En$Iantt\i.  vi.  171/2  in  Holinihe-it  Some 
making  their  entrie  with  egs,  and  shutting  vp  their  tables 
with  mulbeiies.  1581  J.  HELL  Haddoris  AHSIU.  Osvrius 
158  To  shutte  up  the  matter  in  fewe  wordes.  1585  Kvo  Sf. 
Trag.  ii.  iv.  17  And  heauens  haue  shut  vpday  to  pleasure  vs. 
1601  W.  LFIGII  Soules  Solace  (1^17)  18  Hee  shut  vp  his  blessed 
life,  with  these  blessed  words  [etc.  J.  i6aoVENNER  Via  Recta 
viii.  182,  I  must  aduertise  them  that  shut  vp  their  meale  with 
drinke,  that  they  doc  it  with  a  moderate  draught.  1633 
Rattle  o/  L.utzen  28,  I  shut  up  all  concerning  this  point  in 
this  Assertion.  1638  A.  READ  Chirurg.  i.  t  In  the  last 
Lecture . .  I  shut  up  the  doctrine  of  ulcers,  c  1650  in  Bromley 
Collect.  Roy.  Lett.  (1787)  30*3  Thus  I  will  shut  up  my  long 
and  tedious  letter.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss. 
(1708)  102  He  constantly  shuts  up  the  Week  with  a  Debauch. 
1741  WESI.EV  Wks  1872  I.  303,  I  will  shut  up  this  melan- 
choly subject  with  part  of  a  letter. 

h.  colloq.  To  be  the  end  of  (a  matter). 
1857  DICKENS  Don-it  i.  xii,  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
and  this  shuts  it  up  ;.  .I'll  let  him  off  for  another  five  down 
and  a  bottle  of  wine  ;  and  if  you  mean  done,  say  done,  and 
if  you  don't  like  it,  leave  it. 

i.  intr.  Of  a  period  of  time,  state  of  things,  a 
discourse,  an  action  :  To  come  to  an  end.  arch. 

1609  Ola  Meg  oj Herefordsk.  (1816)  2  Ihe  snorts  growing 
to  the  end,  and  shutting  up.  1667  PKVYS  Dtary  31  M;tr  , 
The  month  shuts  up  only  with  great  desires  of  peace  in  all 
of  us.  1865  SWINBURNE  Chastelard\.  ii.  180  So  here  my 
time  shuts  up. 

j.  Of  a  person  :  f  To  end  one's  course  of  action 
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SHUT. 

(o&s.)  ;   to  bring  one's  remarks  to  a  close.     Now 
rare.    (Cf.  m.) 
1628  BP.   HALL  Contempt,  xx.   Joash  <$•  Elisha  21  The 


will  give  you  a  brief  recapitulation.  1700  R.  CROMWELL 
Let.  m  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1898)  XIII.  121,  I  fear  how  farre 
my  penn  hath  runn  ;  it  is  but  reasonable  to  shut  up.  1868 
THIRLWALL  Lett.  (1881)  II.  175,  I  must  now  shut  up. 

k.  Of  a  commercial  house  :  To  close  its  doors, 
stop  payment,  rare. 

1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diant.  x,  The  very  day 
when  the  Muff  and  Tippet  Company  shut  up. 

1.  trans.  To  cause  (a  person)  to  stop  talking,  to 
reduce  to  silence.  Also  to  silence  (hostile  artillery). 
1857  DICKENS  Dorrit  i.  xiii,  I  say  to  them,  What  else  are 
you  made  for?  It  shuts  them  up.  They  haven't  a  word  to 
answer.  1860  W.  H.  RUSSELL  Diary  in.  India  I.  291  Our 
artillery  seemed  to  shut  the  hostile  guns  up.  1861  HUGHES 
Tom  Broum  at  Oxf.  v,  When  I  got  there  I  was  quite  shut 
up.  1866  Mysteries  of  /sis  7  The  Captain  shuts  up  poor 
Henry. .and  he  can't  say  a  word  in  return.  1887  Poor 
Nellie  (1888)  16  Looks  at  you  and  shuts  you  up  just  like 
Snorker,  my  old  form  master. 

m.  intr.  (colloq.  or  slang.}  To  shut  one's  mouth, 
to  stop  talking.  (Cf.  j.)  Often  in  imperative. 

1853  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  i.  viii,  Order  !  or-der  \  shut 
up,  Bouncer  !  1858  TROLLOPE  Dr.  Thome  v,  On  this  occa- 
sion he  seemed  to  be  at  some  loss  for  words  :  he  shut  up,  as 
the  slang  phrasegoes.  1905  ELINOR  GLYN  l^iciss.  E-vangeline 
134  He  nearly  had  a  fit,  and  shut  up  at  once. 

n.  Of  a  racehorse :  To  refuse  to  go  on  running 
in  a  race. 

1859  LEVER  Dav.  Dunn  xxix,  Some  horses.. drag  their 
feet  along,  all  weary  and  tired  ;  if  you  push  them  a  bit, 
they  shut  up,  or  they  answer  the  whip  with  a  kind  of  shrug. 

Shut  (jot),  fpl.  a.     fpa.  pple.  of  SHUT  v.] 

1.  In  senses  of  the  verb  :  Closed,  fastened  up, 
folded  together,  etc. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  it.  iv.  (1883)  51  Wyth  a  closid  and 
shette  purse  shalt  thou  neuer  haue  victorye.  1528  PAYNELL 
Salerne's  Regim.  24  The  open  aier  wolde  be  chosen  and. . 
the  shutte  aier  be  eschewed.  1615  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  I.  89  He  would  cary  both  our  open  and  also  our  shut 
letters.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  VI.  72  Speaking  words 
of  tenderness  through  his  shut  teeth.  1830  CARLF.TON  Traits 
(1843)  I.  27  The  dog. -laying  his  shut  paw  upon  Jack's  nose. 
1894  KIPLING  Jungle  Bk.  57  His  first  stroke,  .was  sent  home 
with  shut  mouth  in  silence. 

trans/.  1817  BYRON  Manfred  i,  i.  By  thy  shut  soul's 
hypocrisy.  1907  SIR  O.  LODGE  Sitbst.  Faith  x,  63  Their  shut 
minds  and  self-satisfied  hearts  are  things  to  marvel  at. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1809  R.  LANGFORD  Introd.  Trade  52  When  the  word  shut 
is  placed  after  any  particular  stock,  it  denotes  no  transfer 
can  be  made,  as  the  books  of  the  Stock  or  company  are 
adjusting. 

c.  Paper-making.  (See  quot.) 

i8»s  J-  NICHOLSON  Ofer.  Meek.  376  In  a  well-made  sheet 
of  paper  the  fibres  are  ranged  in  a  horizontal  and  parallel 
direction,  and   a  manufacturer  describing  such  a  sheet  of 
paper,  would  say  that  the  stuff  was  well  shut. 
t  d.  Shut  face :  ?  an  air  of  mystery.    Obs. 

1626  B.  JONSON*  Stafile  of  N.  iv.  iv.  64  With  all  your., 
lookes  out  of  the  politicks,  your  shut-faces.  And  reseru'd 
Questions,  and  Answers  that  you  game  with. 

f  e.  Shut  sound,  vowel  —  CLOSE  a.  \  d.  Also 
used  to  designate  a  short  vowel  of  the  quality  used 
in  closed  syllables.  Obs. 

1841  W.  Si'ALDiNG  Italy  ff  It.  fsl.  III.  222  Those  who  in. 
habit  the  valley  of  the  Po . .  have  derived . .  a  strong  tendency 
to  nasal  sounds  and  shut  vowels.  1849  CRAIG  Diet.,  Key  to 
Pronunc,,  A.  Shut  sound,  as  in  man...E.  Shut  sound,  as 
in  men. . .  O.  Shut  sound,  as  in  hot. 
f.  Shut  couplet:  (see  quot.) 

.1896  G.  SAINTSBURY  Hist.  x)th  Cent.  Lit.  \.  7  What  has 
been  called  the  '  shut '  couplet — the  couplet  more  or  less 
rigidly  confined  to  itself,  and  not  overlapping. 

2.  Comb. :  with  advs.  (see  the  corresponding  com- 
binations of  the  vb.),  as  shut-in,  -out,  -up  adjs. 
Hence  (U.S.}  shut-in,  -out  sbs.,  a  person  who  is 
shut  in  or  out. 

1849  CUPPLES  Green  Handx\v.  (1856)  139  As  for  the  dead 
*shut-in  appearance  of  it, .  .you'd  never  think  it  was  a  river. 
1904  Prosp.  Mass.  (U.  S.  A.)  Blind  Assoc.  2  The  lonely  and 
the  unbusy,  the  shut-ins  in  body  and  in  mind.  1853  KANE 
Grinnell  Exp,  xli.  (1856)  378  A  relation  with  the  *shut-out 
world.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  79/3  (Baseball)  Shut  out,  an 
innings  in  which  a  side  does  not  score  a  run.  1614  GORGES 
Lucan  x.  443  [He]  relies  Vpon  the  hope  of  *shut  vp  wayes. 
n  1887  JEFFERIES  Field  fy  Hedgerow  (1889)  315  Job  had  a 
lot  of  shut-up  rooms  in  his  house. 

Shut-down.  [Cf.  SHUT  v.  13.]  A  shutting 
down  ;  the  closing  for  a  time  of  a  factory,  etc. 
Also  attrib. 

1888  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  8  May  12/1  The  shut-down  move- 
ment  has  thus  far  been  successful,  but  every  advance  in 
prices  induces  the  opening  of  new  welis.  1889  Engineering 
1 1  Oct.  434/3  There  has  really  been  a  *  shut  down  '  of  a  large 
number  of  [oil-Jwells,  to  check  a  wasteful  over-production. 

t  Saute 1.  Obs.  Forms :  i  scyte,  3  scute, 
ssute,  schute,  shute.  [OE.  scyte  str.  masc., 
corresponds  to  OHO.  and  MHG.  schu%  (mod.G. 
schuss) :— OTeut.  *skuti-z,  f.  *skut- :  see  SHOOT  v. 

This  word,  with  ME.  u  —  ut  is  distinct  from  shute  var.  of 
SHOOT  sb.l\ 

1.  -A  shot,  a  blow.     (Cf.  SHOOT  sbl  i.) 

ciooo  Ags.  Gloss,  in  HaupC s  Zeitschr.  (1853)  IX.  478/2 
Ictibus,  scytum.  c  1*05  LAY.  1461  Corineus  blemtes  &  bene 
scute  bi-berh.  xxgy  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8132  So  >at  to  be 
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toun  walle  hii  come  atte  laste  And  be  ob_ere  hadde  ilore  hor 
ssute  of  bowe  &  of  arblaste  Ne  hii  ne  miste  vor  ober  ginnes 
stones  vp  horn  caste. 

fig.  a  ia»s  Ancr.  R.  60  Al  riht  so,  mid  ben  ilke  wepnen, 
£  is  mid  scute  of  eien  ;  mid  spere  of  wundtnde  word.  Ibid. 
62  Hwo  se  is  wise  &  iseli,  \vid  be  schute  wite  hire,  ^  is  wel 
hire  eien  :  vor  al  be  vuel  j>  euer  is  cumeS  of  ben  eien  arewen. 

2.  The   action  of  shooting  or  sprouting.     (Cf. 
SHOOT  j£.i  2.) 

a  1300  Leg.  Holy  Rood  ii.  132  Wib  a  cercle  of  seluer  he 
bond  ech  $eres  scute  bere  So  J?at  wi^binne  britti  jer  bis  tre 
wox  wel  heie. 

3.  A  sharp  twinge  of  pain.    (Cf.  SHOOT  sbl  3  c.) 
a  1300  Marina  202  in  Horstm.  Altcngl.  Leg.  (1878)  173 

Such  shute  com  in  be  womones  bed,.  .&.  [heo]  £er  after  wax 
riht  wod. 

Shute2  (J«t).  Weaving.  [An  old  variant  of 
SHOOT  sb.\  retained  in  this  technical  sense.]  The 
weft.  (Cf.  SHOOT  sbl  4.) 

1721  C.  KING  Brit.  Merck.  II.  17  Our  Perpets  that  are  all 
worsted  Chains,  and  only  the  Shute  of  Woollen. Yarn,  don't 
come  to  the  Money.  1853  PERKINS  Haberdashery  (ed.  8) 
45  The  black  is  the  warp,  and  the  white  or  yellow  (as  the 
colour  may  be)  the  shute  or  shot.  1874  H.  H.  COLE  Catal. 
Ind.  Art.  S.  Kens,  Mus.  217  A  length  of  the  thread,  which 
he  determines  to  make  use  of  for  his  weft  or  shute. 

Shute  3  (J«t).  dial.  Also  9  shut.  [app.  in  part 
a  dial,  form  of  SHOOT  sb.  and  partly  a  variant 
spelling  of  CHUTE.] 

1.  A  channel  or  open  trough  for  conveying  water, 
esp.  to  a  lower  level ;  a  gutter  fixed  beneath  the 
eaves  of  a  building.     (Cf.  SHOOT  sbl  5  b.) 

1790  DL-NSFORD  Hist.  Mem.  Tiverton  106  note,  The  stream 
of  water . .  is  conveyed  over  a  deep  road  behind  the  hospital 
by  a  leaded  shute.  1836  MRS.  BRAY  Tantar  fy  Tavy  II. 
xxx.  291  note,  To  cut  off  three  bits  of  lead  about  the  size  of 
a  half  farthing ;  each  from  three  different  shuts  {meaning 
spouts)  for  the  cure  of  fits.  1910  W.  H.  DAVIES  in  Engl. 
Rev.  June  385  When  Sparrows  twitter  in  the  shutes. 

2.  A  sudden  flood  in  a  river,  a  freshet.  (Cf.  SHOOT 
sl>.1  5,  CHUTE  i.) 

1839  Here/.  Gloss.,  Land-shut,  a  land-flood.  1879  Miss 
JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  Theer's  a  tremenjus  shut 
o'  waiter  i'  the  river. 

3.  A  steep  (artificial)  channel  or  enclosed  pas- 
sage, down  which  ore,  coal,  grain,  etc.  is  'shot* 
to  reach  a  receptacle  below.    (Cf.  CHUTE  3,  SHOOT 
sbj-  6  a.) 

1847  Illustr.  Land.  News  21  Aug.  125/1  Stones  were  also 
put  under  her  with  long  shutes  from  the  deck.  2869  Rout- 
ledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  613  Conducts  the  meal  to  the  'hop- 
pers',  and  through  them  down  'shutes'  to  a  horizontal 
cylinder.  1877  BURROUGHS  Taxation  137  Coal  shutes..are 
taxable. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

i88z  JAGO  Anc.  Lang,  fy  Dial.  Corniu.  263  S/tute,,.ihe 
watering  place  where  the  women  fill  their  pitchers  from  the 
'shute  '.  Also,  a  small  stream  of  water  running  from  a  shute 
or  channel. 

4.  (See  CHUTE  5.) 

1879  JENKINSON  Guide  I.  of  Wight  94  The  St.  Lawrence 
or  Whitwell  Shute. 

Shuting(e,  obs.  forms  of  SHOOTING  vbl.  sb. 

Shut-off.  [Cf.  SHUT  v.  16.]  Something  which 
shuts  off  :  a  tap,  valve.  Also  attrib. 

1869  RANKINE  Machine  $  Hand-toots  PI.  G  i,  The  shut- 
off  valve.  1892  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  Advt.  p.  clxii,  Automatic 
Shut-off. 

t  Shirt-purse.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  4  ssette 
pors.  [f.  SHUT  v.  +  PURSE  j^.]  The  '  shutter  of 
purses' :  the  title  of  the  demon  of  miserliness. 

1340  Ayenb.  187  Of  zuiche  volke  is  Ihord  a  dyeuel  and 
mayster,  J?et  is  ine  helle,  bet  is  ycleped  ssette  pors. 

Shu'ttable,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SHUT  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  closed. 

1854  GREENWOOD  Haps  <$•  Mishaps  in  An  easy  carriage, 
open,  but  shuttable  at  will. 

Sh-U'ttance.  dial.  [f.  SHUT  v.  (sense  ii)  + 
-AKCK.]  Riddance. 

J826  WlLBRAHAM  Cfash.  GIOSS.  (ed.  2>.      1856  P.  THOMPSON 

Hist.  Boston  723  Good  shuttance  of  bad  rubbish.  1886 
MABEL  PKACOCK  Tales  fy  Rhymes  i24(E.D.D.)  She's  gotten 
good  riddance  an'  shuttance  o1  him. 

Shutter  (jzrta-i),  sb.    [f.  SHUT  v.  +  -ER  *.] 

1.  gen.  One  who  or  something  which  shuts. 

1611  COTGR.,  Fenneur,  a  shutter,  closer,  fastener.  1683 
SNAPE  Anat.  Horse  iv.  ii.  (16861  153  The  two  other  Muscles 
of  the  Eye-lid  are  called  Shutters.  1788  Act  28  Ceo.  If  I, 
c.  51  §  18  Watermen,  Lock  Shutters,  Pound  Keepers.  1907 
Outlook  3  Jan.  12/1  Janus  m  the  old  mythology  was  the 
porter  of  heaven,  the  'opener  '  and  the  '  shutter  '. 
b.  Also  with  advs.  as  shutter  «/,  -in. 

1542  BRINKLOW  Lament.  (1874)  no  Well  ye  bysshoppes, 
and  ye  chanons  of  the  churche  of  Beell,  ye  shutters  vp  of 
Codes  Worde.  1611  COTGR.,  Obturateur,  a  stopper  or 
shutter  vp.  c  1633  B.  JONSON  Enpheme,  Elegie  on  my  Muse 
219  That  houre,  The  last  of  houres,  and  shutter  up  of  all. 
1869  E.  J.  REED  Shipbuild.  xxi.  468  If  the  plate  were  a 
*  shutter  in  '  of  a  strake  both  butts  would  require  to  be  fitted 
against  plates  already  in  place. 

2.  spec,  a,  A  movable  wooden  or  iron   screen, 
applied  to  the  outside  or  the  inside  of  a  window, 
to  shut  out  the  light  or  to  ensure  privacy  or  safety. 

It  may  consist  of  a  single  board  or  plate  (hinged  like  a 
door,  sliding  in  a  frame,  or  altogether  detachable),  of  a 
number  of  boards  or  plates  hinged  together,  or  of  a  com- 
bination of  laths  or  flat  rods  of  wood  or  metal  working  on 
rollers.  A  window  may  have  one  shutter  or  several. 

Phr.  To  Put  up  the  shutters  :  to  bring  one's  business  to 
a  close  for  the  day  or  permanently. 

[1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  178  The  close  drawing  of  the 
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,  Window-Shutters.  Hangings,  and  Curtains.]  1720  S.  SEWALL 
Diary  20  Oct.  (1882)  III.  270  She.  .clos'd  the  Shutters  1792 
BELKNAP  Hist.  Ne-w-Hampsh.  III.  258  Another  hole  is 
made  in  the  side  of  the  house  for  a  window,  which  is 
occasionally  closed  with  a  wooden  shutter.  1814  WORDSW. 

,  Excitrs.  vii.  178  Yet  were  the  windows  of  the  low  abode 
By  shutters  weather-fended.  1819  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  (1820) 
42  One  of  the  watchmen  heard  a  noise  at  one  of  the  shutters 
[of  the  shop].  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  v,  Take  down  the 
shutters,  yer  idle  young  ruffian  !  1863  Appleby's  Handbk. 
Mach,  fy  Iron  Work  95  Patent  revolving  iron  shutters.  1889 
LD.  LYTTON  in  Lady  B.  Balfour  Lett.  (1906)  II.  389  He  is 

;  only  lingering  now  to  put  up  the  Parliamentary  shutters. 
1890  CONAN  DOYLE  Capt.  Pplestar,  etc.  172  A  few  old-esta- 
blished houses.. put  up  their  shutters  and  confessed  them- 

1    selves  beaten. 

H  With  reference  to  the  use  as  an  improvised  litter 
or  stretcher  for  carrying  a  person  who  has  been 
wounded  or  taken  ill. 

1843  DlCKXnCAruftWU  Carol  ii.  60  As  if  the  other  fiddler 
had  been  carried  home,  exhausted,  on  a  shutter.  1859 
LKVER  Dai'.  Dnnn  Ixxi,  I  made  it  clear  that  you  were  really 
married,  and  to  the  daughter  of  a  man  that  would  send  you 

,     home  on  a  shutter,  if  you  threw  any  doubt  on  it. 

b.  A  folding  cover  hinged  to  a  picture- frame  in 

!    order  to  protect  the  picture  from  light,  dnst,  etc. 


painted,  .in  St.  Peter's,  the  shutters  of  an  altar-piece.  1909 
Q.  Rev.  July  169  An  admirable  altar-piece.. which  consisted 
of  a  magnificent  centre-piece  of  goldsmith's  work  and  shut- 
ters  adorned  with  paintings. 

c.  Photogr.  A  device  for  opening  and  closing 
the  aperture   of  a  lens  in  order  to  regulate  the 
duration  of  the  exposure. 

1862  Catal.  fnternat.  Exhib,  II.  xiii.  9  A  camera  and 
shutter  of  new  design.  1907  J.  A.  HODGES  Elem.  Photogr. 
(ed.  6)  17  A  reliable  shutter,  .of  the  roller-blind . .  type. 

d.  Founding.    A   gate   or  movable   partition 
designed  to  cut  off  the  passage  to  a  mould  from 
the  channel  in  which  the  molten  metal  flows. 

1856  Illustr.  Lond.  News  23  Aug.  194/1  The  shutter,  or 
gate,  was  then  lifted,  and  the  metal  allowed  to  flow. 

e.  Organ- building,  pi.  The  louvre-boards  form- 
ing one  or  more  sides  of  the  swell-box,  which  are 
opened  and  shut   by  a  pedal   or  lever,  so  as  to 
regulate  the  volume  of  sound  from  the  swell-organ. 

1881  C.  A.  EDWARDS  Organs  122  The  swell  shutters  should 
be  left  open. 

f.  (See  quot.) 

1883  GRESLEV  Gloss.  Coal-mining  220  Shutter,  i.  A  mov- 
able sliding  door  having  balance  weights  attached,  fitted 
within  the  outer  casing  of  the  Guibal  fan,  for  regulating  the 
size  of  the  opening..  .2.  The  vibrating  arm  or  door  of  the 
Cooke  Ventilator. 

g.  Clockmaking.  (See  qnot.) 

1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm.^  Bolt  and  Shutter. 
An  obsolete  contrivance  for   keeping  clocks   going  while 
winding.     During  the  going  of  the  clock  the  shutter — a 
plate  of  metal— stood  in  front  of  the  winding  square. 

h.  A  lid  or  slide  for  obscuring  the  light  of  a 
lamp  or  lantern. 

1910  J.  BUCHAN  Prester  John  i.  n  An  evil-smelling  old 
tin  lantern  with  a  shutter.  1911  Act  i  <$•  2  Geo.  Vy  c.  45 
§  4  (4)  Every  light  carried  on  a  locomotive.. shall  be  fitted 
with  such  shutters  or  other  contrivances  as  will  enable  the 
light  to  be  temporarily  bcreened  in  an  effective  manner. 
i.  (See  quot.) 

1898  Encycl.^  Sport  II.  168/2  (Punt  shooting)  Shutter^  the 
movable  portion  of  the  wash  streak,  through  which  the 
punter  works  his  punt  with  paddles  or  set  pole. 
3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  simple  attrib.,  as  shutter^ 
bar^  -bolt,  -hinge  >  -fane/;  objective,  as  shutter- 
maker.  Also  shutter-blind,  a  blind  with  louvres 
to  admit  air;  shutter-case,  a  box  or  fitting  into 
which  shutters  may  be  put  or  folded  when  not  in 
use;  shutter-dam,  a  dam  having  gates  which  are 
opened  and  closed  by  hydraulic  pressure  obtained 
by  water  driven  through  pipes  by  means  of  a  tur- 
bine; shutter-front,  -lid,  a  covering  or  lid  con- 
structed to  roll  up  after  the  manner  of  a  flexible 
shutter  ;  shutter -rebate,  a  groove  cut  into  a 
window-frame  to  support  a  shutter ;  shutter- 
stand  =  shutter-case ;  shutter- telegraph  =  SEMA- 
PHORE. 

1737  Salmon's  Country  Builder's  Estimator  (ed.  2)  103 
Upright  Window-Bars,  *Shutter-Bars.  Ibid.  107  *Shutter- 
Hinges  are  sold  by  the  Dozen.  Ibid.  112  *Shutter  Bolts  are 
sold  from  IQJ.  6d.  to  i8s.  6d,  per  Dozen.  1833  Lou DON 
Encycl.  Archit.  §  555  In  *sh utter  blinds,  .the  movement  is 
effected  by  a  lever  handle  fixed  on  one  of  the  luflfer  boards. 
1810  Hull Improv.  Acf  55  [To]  make  any. .  *sh utter-cases  or 
shutter-stands.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.,  "Shutter 
Dam.  1887  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  22  Aug.  11/2  A  finely  wrought 
gilt  frame  with  a  *shutter  front  to  conceal  its  contents.  1901 
Lady's  Realm  X.  652/2  A  small  secretaire  in  satin-wood 
with  a  *shutter  lid.  1881  htstr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  §4 
•Shutter  maker.  1903  CONRAD  &  HUEFFER  Romance  iii. 
20  Rangsley  knocked  on  a  *shutter-paneL  1901  P.  M.  JOHN- 
STON in  Archxol.  Jrnl.  64  A  shallow  *sh utter- rebate.  1810 
"Shutter-stand  [see  shutter-case}.  1859  SALA  Tw.  round 
Clock(i%6i)y>i  Some  [dancers]  are  inclined,  to.  .imitate  the 
action  of  the  old  *shutter-telegraphs  with  their  arms. 

b.  Photogr*  (cf.  2  d).  In  shutter-adjustment, 
-speed,  -work  ;  instrumental,  shiitter-exposure  ^  -ex- 
posed adj. ;  objective,  shiitter- setting. 

1892  Photogr,  Ann.  II.  331  The  lens  and  part  of  the 
*shutter  adjustment  are  in  view.  1891  Anthonys  Photogr. 
Bull.  iv.  323  A  rapid  "shutter  exposed  plate.  1889  Ibid.  u. 
317  These  plates  after  development  are  compared  with  the 
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negative  of  *shutter  exposure.  189*  Pliotogr.  Ann.  IT. 
Advt.  p.  cclxxx,  Plate-changing  and  "shutter-setting  is 
effected  by  simply  drawing  out  and  pushing  back  the  rod 
shown  in  block.  1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  n.  335  The 
*sbutter  speed  was  slower  in  comparison  with  the  moving 
train.  1891  Ibid.  iv.  323  For  rapid  *shutter  work.. the  best 
plan  is  to  use  a  medium  quantity  of  alkali. 

Shutter  (J»'tw),  v.    [f.  SHUTTER  j£.] 

1.  trans.   To  close  with  a  shutter.  Also  with  adv. 
1826  B.  HALL  in  Lockhart  Scott  (1839)  VIII.  360,  I  found 

the  windows  shuttered  up.  1856  LEVER  Martins  ofCro~M. 
xxix.  309  The  doors  were  closed,  the  windows  shuttered. 
1863  DICKESS  Uncomm.  Trav.  xxi,  Here  is  Garraway's, 
bolted  and  shuttered  hard  and  fast.  1897  Spectator  26  June 
909/1  An  appeal  to  the  people  of  Kilrush  to  shutter  their 
shops.  IQIO  J.  BUCHAN  Prester  John  i.  15  Tarn  who  had 
seized  and  shuttered  his  lantern,  coming  last. 

b.  transf.  andy^f. 

1882  Society  16  Dec.  16  '2  The  basilisk  glance. .had  to  be 
shuttered  down,  c  1886  KIPLING  Other  I'erses  (1899)  102, 
I  took  a  country  twice  the  size  of  France,  And  shuttered  up 
one  doorway  in  the  North.  1887  HARDY  \Voodlanders  y.\\\\^ 
The  windows  of  Fitzpiers's  soul  being  at  present  shuttered. 
1892  KIPLING  Barrack-room  Ballads  175,  I  barred  my  gates 
with  iron,  I  shuttered  my  doors  with  flame. 

2.  re/I,  (with  advb.  complement).  To  close  oneself 
2«,  shut  oneself^,  with  shutters. 

1878  STEVENSON  Inland  I'oy.  60  A  workman  or  a  pedlar 
cannot  shutter  himself  off  from  his  less  comfortable  neigh- 
bours. 1880  Athenxutn  14  Aug.  203  The  farmers.. would 
shutter  themselves  in  and  drink  strong  beer  and  gin  for 
days  and  days  on  end. 

Shattered  (JVt3id),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SHUTTER  v.  and 
sb.  +  -ED.]  Closed  with  shutters  ;  provided  with 
shutters. 

1845  TALFOURD  Vacation  Rambtes\.  155  Green-shuttered 
white  t  Pensions  '.  1885  R.  L.  &  F.  STEVENSON  Dynamiter 
ii.  o  Shop  after  shop  displayed  its  shuttered  front.  1901 
P.  M.  JOHNSTON  in  Archxol.  Jrnl.  68  It  must  have  had  its 
grated  and  shuttered  opening. 

Shu  ttering,  vbl*  sb.  [f.  SHUTTER  v.  and  sb. 
+  -ING1.]  a.  The  action  of  the  vb.  SHUTTER,  b. 
Material  for  making  shutters. 

1868  W.  CORY  Lett.  $  Jrnls.  (1897)  253  This  Is  a  detest- 
able  practice,  shuttering  ;  I  rebel  against  it.  1898  MACEY 
SpeciJ.  Detail  371  Movable  sheet-iron  shuttering. 

Shutterless  (Jzrtailes),  a.  [f.  SHUTTER  sb.  4- 
-LES8.]  Without  a  shutter. 

1830  LYTTON  P.  Clifford  i,  A  high,  narrow,  shutterless 
casement.  1885  R.  BUCHANAN  Annan  Water  i,  The  wind 
.  .rattled  the  shutterless  windows. 

Shu'tterwise,  adv.  [f.  SHUTTER  j£.  +  -WISE.] 
After  the  manner  of  or  like  a  shutter. 

1880  MRS.  R.  O'REILLY  Sussex  St&r.  I.  315  He  swept  the 
boots  and  all  his  paraphernalia  off  the  board,  and  fastened 
it  shutterwise. 

Shutting  (Jtf'tirj),  M*  sb.  [f.  SHUT  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  In  trans,  senses  of  the  verb  ;  closing,  fastening 
op,  drawing  together,  etc. 

?ai366  CHAUCER  Row.  Rose  1598  For  ther  is  noon  so  Htel 
thing  So  hid,  ne  closed  with  shitting.  That  it  ne  is  sene. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  445/2  Schetynge,  or  lokkynge  wythe 
lokkys,  seracio.  1562  ChHti-Marriages  116  The  shutting^ 
of  windowes.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  i.  HI.  75  The  said 
shutting  of  their  mouths,  a  1754  SIR  I.  STRANGE  Rep.  (1782) 
I.  615  The  day  of  the  shutting  of  the  books.  1779  H.  WAL- 
I'OLE  Let.  to  Mann  7  July,  The  shutting  of  our  ports  against 
France. 
b.  Welding,  splicing. 

1490  in  Archseol.  Cant.  (1886)  XVI.  298  For  schettyng  of 
the. .bell  claper  viij  d.  1495  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  Vll  (1896) 
150  Shutyng  &  Amendyng  of  v  boltes.  1555  Ludlow 
Ckurchw.  Ace.  (Camden)  62  For  shutynge  on  of  the  old 
hynges.  .ijd.  1794  Rigging  fy  Seamanship  I.  78  Shutting 
is  joining  or  welding  one  piece  of  iron  to  another. 

2.  Something  which  closes  fast,  a  bar,  shutter. 
Usually  //.     Also,  a  junction,  a  place  where  two 
things  come  together. 

£1440  Promp.  Parv.  445/2  Schetynge,  or  schettynge,  or 
sperynge,  clausura.  1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret,  xxxv.  24 
Than  frote  welle  thyn  heed,  for  it  openyth  the  shettyngU  of 
^i  brayne.  1610  BARROUGH  Meth.  Physick  \.  xxiii.  (1639)  39 
You  must.. fasten  cupping  glasses  to  the  shutting  of  the 
joynts.  a  1679  SIR  J.  MOORE  Eng.  Interest  (1703)  108  The 
Bar  or  Shutting  [of  the  door  of  a  bee-hive]  is  to  be  made 
four  square,  of  some  heavy  Matter,  as  Lead. 

3.  In  intransitive  senses  of  the  verb  :  The  close  of 
a  day,  evening,  etc. ;  nightfall. 

1598  GREENWEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  i.  v.  (1622)  8  In  the  night, 
or  in  the  shutting  of  the  euening.  1699  Relat.  Sir  T. 
Morgan  s  Progr.  13  The  Major-General  desired  his  Excel- 
lency, that  he  would  give  orders  to  them.. to  keep  them, 
selves  in  readiness.. for  at  the  shutting  of  the  Night  he 
would  fall  on. 

4.  In  comb,  with  various  adys. 

6-1440  Prowp,  Parv.  445/2  Schettynge  in,  inclusio... 
Schettynge  owte,  exclusio.  1577  tr.  Bitliingfr's  Decades  \. 
ix.  86  In  the  shuitinge  vppe  and  ende  of  all  ages.  1583 
MELBANCKE  Philotimus  Z  iv  b,  The  setting  of  the  Sun,  and 
shutting  in  of  nighte,  belong  to  Zephyr.  1642-4  VICARS 
God  in  Mount  191  A  little  before  shutting  in  of  day-light. 
1721  DE  FOE  Plague  (Rtldg.)  54,  I  mention 'd.  .shutting  of 
Houses  up.  1798  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (18^6)  VII. 
p.  clvi,  The  thickness  of  the  smoke  at  the  shutting  m  of  the 
evening.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xxvii,  The  shop  was  not 
closed,  although  it  was  past  the  usual  hour  of  shutting-up. 
1875  SCRIVENER  Lect.  Grk.  Test.  14  The  deliberate  shutting 
out  of  a  large.. portion  of  available  evidence.  1891  Daily 
News  3  Mar.  2/4  The  shutting  down  of  the  mines  in 
America.  1809  Atlbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  677  The  sudden 
shutting  off  of  the  blood-supply  to  a  limited  area  of  the  brain. 
b.  Specific  uses :  shutting  off  (see  quot.) ; 
shutting  up  (a]  see  quot.  1852  ;  (£)  welding ;  (<:) 
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shutting-tip  time :  the  hour  for  closing  the  shop, 
etc. ;  abutting  together  =  shutting  up  (b]f 

1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  %  Clockm.  240  *Shutting  Off. 
A  term  used  to  describe  the  operation  of  throwing  the  wind- 
ing wheels  [of  a  fusee  watch]  out  of  action.  185*  G.  W. 
JOHNSON  Cottage  Card.  Diet.  824  *Shutting-up  is  closing 
the  lights  of  frames,  pits,  greenhouses,  and  stoves,  which 
have  been  opened  for  the  admission  of  air.  1883  CRANK 
Smithy  fy  Forge  43  Joining  two  pieces  of  bar  or  rod  together 
which  the  smith  usually  denominates  '  shutting  up  *  or 
'^shutting  together '.  1889  '  K.  BOLDREWOOD *  Robbery 
under  Arms  xxx,  It  was  latish.  .and  near  shutting-up  time. 

ShU'tting,  ppl.  a.    [-ING  2.]    That  shuts. 

1634 in  Arch&ologia XXXV.  197  Fower shutting  windowes. 
1803  STRANGFORD /*<«««  <3/"C«w<«#J (1810)52  When,  .night- 
drops  bathe  each  shutting  bell  [of  a  flower].  1850  T.  T. 
LYNCH  Theopk.  Trinal  v.  83  A  shutting  gate.. we  hear. 
1900  KLWORTHY  Horns  of  Honour  ii.  143  The  grinning 
opening  and  shutting  jaw-;. 

Shuttle  (jirtT),^.1  Forms  :  I  sciutil,  scytel, 
4-9  (now  dial.}  shittle,  5  shotil,  shetil,  schytle, 
schetyl(le,  s(c)hutylle,  6  shetyll,  shuttyll, 
shyttel(l,  shit  toll,  shettle,  shoottle,  7  shutle, 
shuttel,  6- shuttle.  [OE.  scytel  ?masc, :— prehis- 
toric *skutil  f.  Teut.  root  *skitt-  :  see  SHOOT  v. 
Cf.  ON.  skutill  harpoon  ;  also  Sw.,  Da.  skyttel  (of 
obscure  history)  and  Da.  skytte,  Norw.  sky(t  skjet 
=  sense  2  below.] 

fl.   OE.  A  dart,  missile,  arrow.  Obs. 

^875  Erfurt  Gloss.  1177  Jaculutn^  sciutil.  nooo  Ags. 
Ps.  (Thorpe)  Ixiii.  7  Syndon  hyre  wita  scytelum  cilda 
aexhwjes  onlicost. 

2.  An   instrument  used  in  weaving  for  passing 
the  thread  of  the  weft  to  and  fro  from  one  edge  of 
the  cloth  to  the  other  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp.     Fly  shuttle  (see  FLY  sb2  8). 

The  normal  form  of  the  shuttle  resembles  that  of  a  boat, 
whence  its  name  in  various  langs.  (L.  navicvla,  F.  narcttc, 
G.  iveberschiff).  Along  the  middle  is  an  axis  or  *  spindle  ', 
on  which  revolves  the  'quill  '  or  'bobbin  ',  a  cylinder 
carrying  the  thread  of  the  weft. 

1338  in  Dugdale  Monasticon  (1810)  II.  585/2  Item  pro 
weblomes  emptis  xx*.  ..Item  pro  iiij  shittles  pro  eodem 
opere  ij*vjd.  c  1400  York  Memorandum  lik.  (Surtees)  I.  85 
Cum  instrumento  diet!  artificii  vocato  shotil.  14..  Now. 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  728/15  Hec  navecu/a,schzty\\e.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  338/2  A  Schutylle  (v.r.  shvtylle),  nauicula,  panus. 
1510  STANBRIDGE  Vocabula  (\V.  de  \V.)  Cjb,  Pcctcn,  the 
shultyll.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  195/40  A  shuttle,  radius. 
1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.t  Evagrius  iv.  vii.  (1585)473 
A  weauers  shittell.  1585  WITHER  ABC  for  Laymen  131 
The  sliding  to  and  fro  of  the  shettle  in  weauing.  1613 
PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage (1614)  736  The  Fishers  Boats  are  made 
like  to  a  Weauers  Shutle.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  xxn.  444  She 
trembling  stood,  and  let  her  Shittle  fall.  1714  GAY  Sruph. 
IVk.  Prol.  71  Ye  Weavers,  all  your  Shuttles  throw.  1831 
G.  R.  PORTER  Silk  Man*/.  221  The  shuttle  is  formed  from 
a  piece  of  boxwood.  1908  [Miss  E.  FOWLER]  Betw.  Trent 
$  Ancholme  84  John's  loom  and  shuttle  could  be  heard. 
b.  Jig.  and  in  similative  use. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  i.  25,  I  feare  not  Goliah  with  a 
Weauers  beame,  because  I  know  also,  life  is  a  Shuttle.  174* 
YOUNG  Nt.  Tk.  iv.  809  How  swift  the  shuttle  flies,  that 
weaves  thy  shroud.  1844  LMERSOS  Lect.t  Young  Anter. 
Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  293  The  locomotive  and  the  steamboat  like 
enormous  shuttles  shoot  every  day  across  the  thousand 
various  threads  of  national  descent.  1896  KIPLING  Seven 
Seas  4  Swift  shuttles  of  an  Empire's  loom  that  weave  us, 
main  to  main.  1896  A.  AUSTIN  England's  Darling  n.  iv, 
When  War's  loud  shuttle  shall  have  woven  peace. 

3.  transf.    a.  A  thread-carrying    device  in  the 
form   of  a  weaver's   shuttle,    used    for   knotting, 
tatting  and  embroidery. 

1767  MRS.  DELANV  Lett.  4  Jan.,  Ser.  11.  (1862)  I.  91  Mrs. 
Jeffreys  has  bought  me  a  very  elegant  shuttle  for  two 
guineas.  ?ITTO  MRS.  RAVAUD  Lei.  to  Mrs.  Delany  10  Nov. 
ibid.  309,  I  want  to  know  if  the  inclosed  knotting  is  what 
you  would  have  it... Its  merit.. is  entirely  owing  to  the 
instrument  with  which  it  is  fabricated,  the  nonpareille 
shuttle  of  singular  service.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD 
Diet.  Needlework  476  (Recent  improvements  in  Tatting.] 
The  use  of  a  second  thread  or  Shuttle,  which  enables  straight 
lines  and  scallops  to  be  worked,  as  well  as  the  original  ovals. 
b.  A  reciprocating  thread-holder  in  a  sewing- 
machine,  which  carries  the  lower  thread  through 
the  loop  of  the  upper  one  to  make  a  lock-stitch. 

1846  in  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents,  Sewing  (1871)  10  [The] 
application  of  a  shuttle,  m  combination  with  a  needle. 
1860  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  647  A  small  shuttle,  which  has 
a  horizontal  motion  beneath  the  cloth,  is  now  caused  to  pass 
through  this  loop,  carrying  with  it  its  own  threat!.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  2116/2  The  [Singer  sewing-]  machine 
makes  a  lock-stitch  by  means  of  a  straight  eye-pointed 
needle  and  a  longitudinally  reciprocating  shuttle. 
o.  In  a  telephone  (see  quot.)- 

1879  PRESCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  388  One  of  its  coils  is  con- 
nected .  to  a  V-shaped  piece  of  metal,  termed  the  shuttle, 
which,  in  its  normal  position,  rests  with  one  end  against  an 
adjustable  screw. 

d.  A  curved  type-bar  (in  some  typewriters) 
guided  into  position  by  a  race.  19"  in  WEBSTER. 

4.  A  shuttlecock.     Also  the  game.  06s.  cxc.  in 
Badminton. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  447/1  Schytle,  chyldys  game,  tagi* 
tclla.  a  1591  H.  SMITH  Serm.  (1622)  252  Or  like  unto  a 
Shittle,  which  fliitereth  from  the  hand  of  a  child.  1895  Offi- 
cial Laws  Batiminton  it. 

f5.    =  RADIOS  I  c.    Obs.  rare-1. 

Perh.  only  a  mistranslation  of  L.  radius,  one  sense  of 
which  is  *  weaver's  shuttle  '. 

1662  Comenius'  Janua  Ling.  Triling.  48  One  arm  bone ; 
two  of  the  elbow,  (the  ell  and  shuttle). 


SHUTTLE. 

6.  fa.  A  trochoid  shell  (see  quot.  1750).  Obs. 
b.  In   full  weaver's  shuttle,  a   shuttle-shell,    esp. 
Radius  volva\  also,  the  shell  of  this  gastropod. 

1750  POCOCKE  Trap.  (Camden)  46  Trochi entrochi.  ..The 
trochi  are  many  of  them  like  shuttles,  .some  are  an  oblong 
oval,  which  they  call  shuttles:  the  country  people  call  them 
fairy  stones.  1815  BURROW  Elem.  Conchol.  199  Bulla  Volva. 
Weaver's  Shuttle.  B.  Hirostris.  Dastard  Weaver's  Shuttle. 
H.  GSbbosa.  Short  gibbous  Shuttle;  the  Gondola.  1861 
P.  P.  CARPENTER  in  Rep.  Smithsonian  Instit.  1860,  105 
The  Weaver's  Shuttle  (Radius  rolva}.  Ibid.  196  The  crea- 
ture folds  its  foot  round  the  Gorgonias  on  which  it  lives, 
carrying  its  shuttle  gracefully  over  its  head. 

7.  A  book  name  for  certain  species  of  moths. 
1832  J.  KENNIE  Butter/I.  $  Moths  51  The  Shuttle  {Agro- 

tis  radia,  Curtis).. .  Probably  a  variety  of  A.  Radiola... 
The  small  Shuttle  {.-/.  I\adiolat  Stephens)  appears  in  June. 

8.  A  shuttle-train  (see  9  b). 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  Obvious  combs,  (senses 
2  and  3)  as  shuttle-driver^    -maker,  -quill  \  also 
shuttle-shaped  adj. ,  shitttfcwise  adv.  ;   x sense  6)  as 
shuttle-tribe. 

1801  Encyct.  Brit.  Suppl,  II.  796/1  From  Sis  lower  end 
there  go  two  small  cords  to  the  "shuttle  drivers.  1412  in 
Riley  Mem.  Lond.  (1868)  584  [William  Dlakeney]  *4u:iil- 
malcer.  1661  PKTTY  in  P.irch  Hist.  Roy.  Soc.  (1756)  I.  59  To 
which  purpose  there  is  somewhat  considerable  in  the  wind- 
ing the  yarn  upon  these  *shut tie-quills.  1802  BINGI.KY 
A  in'm.  />/(>(,'-.  (1813)  II,  224  The  eyes  are  lodged  in  a  "shuttle- 
shaped  band  of  black.  1869  K.  NLWMAN*  Brit.  Moths  317 
The  Shutile-shaped  Uart  (A  gratis  pnta\  1861  P.  P.  CM- 
PESTER  in  AV/*.  Smithsonian  Instil,  is 60,  196  None  of  the 
Cowry  or  'Shuttle  tribe  have  any  operculum.  1879  Ho  WELLS 
Lady  of  A  roostovk  iii.  38  The  ferryboats  thrust  "shuttlewise 
back  and  forth  between  either  shore  made  a  refreshing  sound. 

b.  Special  comb.  :  shuttle-bearer,  the  lay  or 
batten  of  a  loom  ;  shuttle-bone,  f  </  each  of  the 
bones  of  the  forearm  ;  (6)  the  navicular  bone  in 
the  foot  of  a  horse  ;  shuttle-box,  f  (a}  the  cavity 
in  the  side  of  a  shuttle  to  hold  the  spindle  ^»fa.)  ; 
(/>)  '  a  tray  or  case  at  the  end  of  the  shuttle-race  to 
receive  the  shuttle'  (Knight  Diet.  Meth.  1875); 
shuttle-carrier,  the  arm  or  other  device  which 
reciprocates  the  shuttle  in  a  sewing-machine ; 
shuttle-crab,  a  paddle-crab,  Callinct'tes  hastatus 
(Cent.  Diet.  1891);  shuttle-kissing  (see  quot.); 
fshuttle-pnck,  the  spindle  of  a  shuttle  ;  shuttle- 
race,  the  ledge  or  track  along  which  the  shuttle 
passes  ;  shuttle-service,  a  service  of  shuttle-trains; 
shuttle-shell,  a  gastropod  of  the  genus  fiotfius ; 
fshuttle-spire,  t=.shuttle~priik\  shuttle-train,  a 
train  running  a  short  distance  to  and  fro,  as  on  a  short 
branch  line  ;  f  shuttle-trough  =  shuttle-box  (a). 

1835  URE  Phifos.  Manuf.  350  Exercising  their  arms  and 
shoulders. -by  resting  their  hands  on  the  lay  or  "shuttle* 
bearer.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  xvii,  417/2  The  Cubitus 
..doth  consist  of  two  Bones;  the  "Shuttle  Hones.  1832 
PKKCIVALL  Anat.  Horse  60  The  Navicular  or  Shuttle  Hone 
(Os  Nariculare).  1688  "Shuttle  box  [see  shuttle  trough 
belowj.  1888  Encyct.  Brit.  XXIV.  464/1  (Weaving),  A 
ledge.. which  forms  the  'shuttle  race'  for  carrying  the 
shuttle  in  '  picking  *  from  and  to  the  shuttle  boxes  at  each 
end  of  the  lay.  1860  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  649  (Sewing, 
machine^.  At  the  commencement  of  the  return  of  the  shuttle, 
an  inclined  piece  upon  the  "shuttle  carrier  bears  .tgainst  a 
lateral  stud  upon  one  end  of  a  short  rocking  or  oscillatory 
shaft.  1908  tiatk  Daily  Ckron.  22  Apr.  1/7  The  practice 
known  as  '  'shuttle-kissing  ' — sucking  the  weft  through  the 
eye  of  the  Shuttle.  1688  "Shuttle  prick  fsee  shuttle  trough 
belowj.  1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Silk  Mart*/.  216  A  shelf,  called 
the  "shut tie- race,  is  formed  by  making  the  bottom  bar 
broader  than  the  side  rails.  1868  MORRIS  Earthly  f'ar.  r. 
n.  378  (.Cupid  <$•  Psyche),  As  1  drove  The  ivory  shuttle 
through  the  shuttle-race.  1871  Abridgnt.  Sfeci/.  Patents, 
Serving  14  Sewing  by  means  of  a  vibrating  needle  and  a 
shuttle  travelling  in  a  circular  shuttle-race.  1905  U'cstm. 
Gaz.  3  July  6/3  "1  his'  "shuttle  'service  of  electric  trains.  1861 
P.  P.CARPENTERin  RfA.  Smithsonian  fnsttt.  1860,195  Family 
Ointlidx.  (Egg  and  ^Shuttle  Shells.)  1744  in  Phil.  Trans. 
(i746)XLIII.  194  There  was  extracted  from  him. .an  iron 
'Shuttle  Spire,  four  Inches  long.  1891  Century  Diet., 
'Shuttle-train.  1688  HOLMF.  Armoury  m.  289/1  The  parts 
of  a  Shuttle  are,  the  'Shuttle  Trough,  or  Box,  is  the  square 
hole  on  the  top  of  it,  in  which  the  Pin  or  Shuttle  Prick  is 
set  within  two  holes  having  Yarn.. wound  about  it. 

t  Shu'ttle,  J<*.2  Obs.  Forms :  a.  i  scyt(t)el, 
scetel,  4  ssettel,  5  achettel,  schyt(t)yl;  8.  I 
scyttels,  scyttyls,  scytels,  scettels,  2  scutles. 
[OE.  sfyt(t]ff,  scyt(f)eh  :— prehistoric  *skutilt  -is/i, 
f.  *skut-  in  scyttan  to  shut ;  the  two  OK.  words 
have  different  suffixes,  but  their  forms  coalesced  in 
ME. :  see  -EL,  -ELS.  Cf.  VVFris.  skoatul,  EFris. 
schotcl^  NFris.  skodel. 

The  mod.  dial,  shuttle  (skittle,  shettle,  shottle)  hori/ontal 
bar  of  a  gate  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.},  Jsperh.  the  same  word.J 

1.  A  bolt  or  bar,  as  of  a  door. 

971  Blitkl.  /font.  87  Ealle  ba  isenan  scyttelas  helle  loca 
wurdan  lobrocene.  a  1000  Kent.  Cifoss.  658  in  Hanfi's 
/.eitschr.  (1877)  IX.  55  Scetel,  vtctis.  ciooo  ,/£I-FRIC  Horn. 
I.  70  Da  scytelses  [v.r.  scittelsas]  lo  burston.  a  10*3  \Vt  i  v 
STAN  Horn.  (1883)  230  Openia5  fc»as  ^eatu  and  J>a  facstan 
scytelsas.  CII75  Lamb.  Horn.  127  pet  is  >et  Hoc]  ^eoe 
deofel  ne  con  unlucan,  |>et  is  J?ct  scutles  be^e  deofel  ne  mei 
nefre  to-cysan.  1340  Ayenb.  94  'My  zoster,  my  Icmman, 
^ou  art  a  gardin  besiet,  myd  tuo  ssettlcs,  ^ct  is  |je  grace  of 
god,  and  of  angles,  c  1440  Pronip,  Pan>.  365/1  Ondoynge, 
or  op<y)nynge  of  schettellys,  or  sperellvs.  Ibid.  447 /^ 
Schyttyl,  or  sperynge,  pessulum,  vel  fessellum. 

2.  ?  A  shutter  or  a  partition. 
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1614  T.  GODWIN  Row.  Antiq.  xviii.  15  By  the  drawing 
aside  of  some  wainscot  shuttles..  a  newe  partition  might 
seeme  to  be  put  vp. 

Shuttle  (J»'tT),  rf.3  Forms:  5  sehetel,  6,  9 
dial,  shittle,  8-  shuttle,  [f.  SHOT  z>.  +  -LE. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  word  represents  OE.  scyttel, 
scyttels  (see  prec.)  in  an  unrecorded  sense,  or  was  a  new 
formation  in  ME.] 

1.  A  flood-gate  which  opens  to  allow  the  flow 
and  regulate  the  supply  of  water  in  a  mill-stream. 
Also  a  similar  gate  in  a  drain.     Also  '  one  of  the 
sections  of  a  shutter-dam"  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

CI440  Promf.  Pan'.  445/2  Schetelys,  or  gote,  supra, 
ctquagium.  1583  Inquisition  o/  Srwcrs  7  (N.  W.  Line. 
Gloss.),  The  same  sewer  from  the  foresaid  fields  end  to  the 
shittle  shall  be  diked,  scowred  and  cleansed  .  .by  Mr.  William 
Dalyson.  1738  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  167  The  Miller..  went 
immediately,  and  let  down  the  Shuttle.  1812  NOUAILLE  in 
J.  Nicholsons  Oper.  Mech.  (1825)  in  The  shuttle  or  gate 
slides  upon  the  floor  of  the  trough,  so  as  to.  .determine  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  let  out  upon  the  wheel.  1832 
Holderness  Drainage  Act  13  Stocks,  shuttles  and  other 
works  of  drainage.  1845  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  II.  400  The 
sluices  or  cloughs  used  then  being  merely  what  now  would 
be  called  shuttles.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Shittle,..  the 
shuttle  of  a  drain.  '  The  shittle  ageanth5  fish-pond  is  o'  no  use 
noo.'  1887  Fishing  Gaz.  2  Apr.  207/2  The  .  .  field  .  .  opposite 
the  '  shuttle  '  or  flood  gate. 

2.  A  small  gate  or  stop  through  which  metal  is 
allowed  to  pass  from  the  trough  to  the  mould. 

1858  SIMMOSDS  Diet.  Trade.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek. 

Shuttle  (jtf't'l),  sb.^  Sc.  and  Devonshire.  Also 
7  schottlle,  7-  shottle.  [Of  doubtful  origin  : 
perh.  f.  SHUT  v.  +  -LE.  Cf.  prec.] 

A  small  drawer,  esp.  one  fixed  in  a  chest,  in 
which  small  articles  were  stored.  Also  'a  kind  of 
box  in  the  upper  part  of  a  chest,  extending  across  ; 
used  for  keeping  money  '  ;  also  '  a  till  in  a  shop, 
a  money-box  '  (Jam.). 

1626  WEDDERBURSE  Compt  Bk.  (S.H.S.)  142  Ane  alkin 
frez  pies  with  schottlles  of  aik  thairin.  1699  ELIZ.  WEST 
Mem.  (1865)  114,  I  thought  they  were  like  a  cabinet  full  of 
shuttles  and  in  every  shuttle  there  was  a  jewel.  1719 
HAMILTON  Epist.  to  Ramsay  I.  32  Gin  that  my  hafl"-pay 
siller  shottle  Can  safely  spare  it.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M. 
xxxviii,  Those  eyes.  .were  now  sharply  and  alertly  darting 
their  glances  through  shuttles,  and  trunks,  and  drawers,  and 
cabinets,  and  all  the  odd  corners  of  an  old  maiden  lady's 
repositories.  1823  —  in  Lock/tart  (1839)  VII.  105  Like  the 
inside  of  an  antique  cabinet  with  drawers  and  shottles  and 
funny  little  arches.  1832  MRS.  BKAY  Tamar  $  Tavyd^S) 
III.  xxxiv.  80  And  I  thought  of  the  old  names  by  which  the 
little  drawers  and  boxes  in  such  [old  cabinets]  were  called,  — 
the  shuttles.  1866  R.  CHAMBERS  Ess.  Ser.  I.  152  A  set  of 
docketed  papers,  tied  up  with  red  tape,  and  deposited  in 
shottle  fifteen.  1870  J.  K.  HUNTER  Life  Studies  158,  I  had 
three  white  half-croons  in  the  shuttle  o'  my  kist, 

Shu'ttle,  a.  Variant  of  SKITTLE  a.,  unsteady, 
shaky,  etc.,  surviving  dial,  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  307  b,  Metelhis  was  so  shuttle- 
brained  that  even  in  the  middes  of  his  tribuneship  he  left 
his  office  in  Roome.  1553  Respublica.  v.  ii.  85  (Brandl', 
That  shuttle  brained,  tall,  long  man.  1602  R.  T.J  Godlie 
Serin.  200  To  some  shallow  heads,  shuttle  braines,  and 
simple  wits,  it  seemeth  to  be  [etc.].  1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp. 
Ely  n.  x.  497  Howsoeuer  our  shuttle-pated  Adioynder 
thinke  of  it.  a  1649  MS.  Poems  temp.  Chas.  I  (Halliw.), 
Nor  can  you  deeme  them  shuttle-headed  fellowes,  Who  for 
the  Lord  are  so  exceeding  zealous,  c  1660  Rump  Songs  I. 
7  Is  it  not  strange,  that  in  that  Shuttle-head  Three  King- 
doms ruines  should  be  buried?  c  1682  J.  COLLINS  Making 
Salt  in  Eng.  15  A  mixture  of  harsh  shuttle  Sand.  1886 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Shuttle,  quick,  lithe,  active.  .  .  Also 
applied  to  any  dry  or  easily  slipping  matter,  as  grain,  seeds, 
sand,  &c.  1888  STEVENSON  Black  Arrow  I.  ii,  See  there 
how  shuttle-willed  are  these  girls. 

Hence  tShu'ttly  adv.,  unsteadily. 

1661  PETTY  in  Birch  Hist.  Roy.  Soc.  (1756)  I.  S9  To  which 
purpose  the  quill  is  too  short  for  the  axis  whereon  it  rowls, 
and  moves  as  shuttley  upon  it  as  may  be. 

Shuttle  (Jo't'l),  v.  Obs.e-K.dial.  InSshutle. 
[Partly  or  perh.  wholly  f.  SHUTTLE  si.  ;  but  pos- 
sibly in  part  a  frequentative  f.  SHOOT  v.  :  see  -LE.] 

1.  trans.  To  move  (a  thing)  briskly  to  and  fro 
like  a  shuttle.     Also,  to  throw  swiftly. 

1550  COVERDAI.E  Spir.  Perle  xxxi.  260  He  y*  hath  an 
heauy  burthen  vpon  hys  back,  y*  more  he  shutleth  and 
moueth  y»  same,  y<  more  doeth  it  greue  hym.  1823  GAI.T 
Entail  Ixiv,  He  would  haegrippit  me  by  thecuffo'  the  neck 
and  the  back  o'  the  breeks  and  shuttled  me  through  the 
window.  1840  CARLYI.E  Let.  17  Mar.  in  Froude  Life  Loud. 
(1884)  I.  177  A  face  of  most  extreme  mobility,  which_  he 
shuttles  about..  in  a  very  singular  manner  while  speaking. 
1857  MEREDITH  Farina  (1865)  52  Now  general  commotion 
shuttled  them. 

2.  intr.  To  go  or  move  backwards  and  forwards 
like  a  shuttle  ;  to  travel  quickly  to  and  fro. 

1823  GALT  GWiaize  Ixxxiy,  In  the  clear  linn  the  trouts 
shuttled  from  stone  and  crevice.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rer.ll. 
vi.  i,  Their  corps  go  marching  and  shuttling,  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  1884  Harper's  Mag.  July  270/1  It  is  as 
though  a  section  of  roadway  shuttled  to  and  fro  between  the 
shores.  1910  Spectator  23  Apr.  666/2  Faster  ships  shuttle 
to  and  fro  weaving  the  political  web  moreand  more  rapidly. 

3.  Sc.  To  ply  the  shuttle,  weave.  (See  Eng.  Dial. 
Diet.} 

Hence  Shu'ttling  pfl.  a. 

1860  All  Year  Round  No.  41.  344  The  flutes  began  in  a 
whirling,  shuttling  movement. 

Shuttlecock  (JVt'lk/pk),  sb.    [f.  SHUTTLE  rf.1 
(q.  v.  for  forms)  +  COCK  ji.l   Cf.  SHUTTLE-CORK.] 
1.  A  small  piece  of  cork,  or  similar  light  mate- 


rial,  fitted  with  a  crown  or  circle  of  feathers,  used 
in  the  game  of  '  battledore  and  shuttlecock '  (see  2) 
and  also  in  the  game  of  Badminton. 

1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  351,  I  trow  all  wyll  be 
nought,  Nat  worth  a  shyttel  cocke.  1591  SPENSER  M.  Hub- 
berd  804  A  thousand  wayes  he  them  could  entertaine, . .  With 
dice,  with  cards, . .  With  shuttelcocks.  1599  NASHE  Lenten 
St'tjfe  74  This  playing  with  a  shettlecocke,  or  tossing  empty 
bladders  in  the  ayre.  1604  MIDDLETON  Antff  Nightingale 
C  3  b,  His  head  was  drest  vp  in  white  Feathers  like  a 
Shuttle-Cock.  1626  BRETON  Fantasticks  Oct.  C  4  b,  The 
shuttel-Cocke  with  the  Battel-doore  is  a  pretty  house- 
exercise.  1688  BUNVAN  Water  of  Life  116  (end'.  They 
toss  their  Vanities  about  as  the  Boys  toss  their  Shittle-Cocks 
in  the  Air.  1777  SHERIDAN  Trip  to  Scarb.  Prol.,  Made  up, 
like  shuttlecocks,  of  cork  and  feather.  1801  C.  K.  SHARPE 
Let.  12  Jan.  Corr.  1888  I.  103  With  long  stiff  feathers  stuck 
round  their  heads  like  those  of  a  shittle-cock.  1838  LYTTON 
Alice  vi.  i,  Vast  interests  and  solemn  causes  are  no 
longer  tossed  about  like  shuttlecocks  on  the  battledores  of 
empty  tongues.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  70/2  (Badminton) 
Shuttlecock,  the  missile  employed,  which  consists  of  a  cork 
crowned  with  feathers,  from  3  to  5  inches  in  length. 

1602  DEKKER  Satiromastix  F  2  b,  What  made  these  paire 
of  Shittle-cockes  heere?  what  doe  they  fumble  for?  1700 
T.  BROWN  tr.  Fresny's  Amusem.,  Westin.  //<*// Wks.  1709 
III.  i.  49  Certain  - .  Sollicitors  and  Barristers,  make  it  their 
whole  business  to  keep  the  Shuttle-cock  [Chancery  suits]  in 
motion.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQual.  (1809)  111.  130 
The  shittlecock  of  conversation  may  fall  to  the  ground. 
1858  DK.  ARGYLL  Autobiog.  (1906)  II.  124  This  Reform 
question  ought  not  to  be  made  the  shuttlecock  of  party. 
1884  Pall MallGaz.  5  Dec.  5/1  The  best  American  securities 
are  periodically  the  shuttlecock  of  unscrupulous  speculators. 

2.  The  game  (more  fully  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock, now  played  only  by  children)  in  which  the 
shuttlecock  is  hit  with  the  battledore  backwards 
and  forwards  between  two  players,  or  by  one  player 
into  the  air  as  many  times  as  possible  without 
dropping  it. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  ii.  iv,  Shee  can.  .play  at 
shittle-cock.  1628  liuRTON  Anat.  Mel.  II.  ii.  IV.  (ed.  3)  255 
The  ordinary  recreations  which  we  haue  in  Winter. .are 
Cardes.  .shuttlecocke,  balliardes  [etc.].  1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to 
Stella.  20  Sept.,  And  get  somebody  to  play  shuttlecock  with 
you,  Madam  Stella.  1842  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xiv,  Pray 
Mr.  K..  .are  you  fond  of  shuttlecock? 
fig.  1858  SEARS  Athan,  iii.  20  They  were  only  playing  at 
shuttlecock  with  words. 

3.  A  Mexican  malvaceous  shrub,  Periptera  pitnica. 
1829    LOUDON    Encycl.    Plants    588    Periptera  pitnica. 

Shuttlecock.     1840  PAXTON  But.  Diet.    1866  Treas.  Bot.  s.  v. 

4.  at/rib,  and  Comb.,  as  shuttlecock-maker. 
1628  FORD  Love's  Mel.  I.  ii,  A  shittlecock  maker. 

b.  qua.~,i-adj.  Light,  tossed  hither  and  thither. 
1660  R.  BURNEY  Ke'pScorox  Acipor  Ep.  Ded.  H.  n  He 
[Cromwell]  brought  the  Shuttlecock  opprobrie  upon  the 
grave  Counsell  of  the  Land,  and  called  them  together  only 
to  kick  them  out.  1754  STUKELEY  Mem.  (Surtees)  III.  191 
Now  our  shittlecock  heads  think  of  nothing  but  France. 
1826  Miss  MITFORU  Village\\.  83  Or  any  other  shuttlecock 
pate,  giddy  with  happiness  and  vanity.  1903  J.  C.  SMITH  in 
R.  Wallace:  Life  if  Last  Leaves  137  Shuttlecock  retort 
was  a  familiar  game  with  him. 

Shu  ttlecock,  w.     [f.  SHUTTLECOCK  sb.\ 

1.  trans.  To  throw,  send  backwards  and  forwards 
or  to  toss  like  a  shuttlecock.     Also  Jig: 

1687  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Brief  Hist.  Times  i.  14  Transub. 
stantiation,  and  Idolatry,  the  Bug-bear  of  the  Times,  has 
not  been  more  Shittle-Cock'd,  then  this  Argument.  1853 
Tail's  Mag.  XX.  365  He  is  shuttle-cocked  between  London 
and  Edinburgh.  1859  THACKERAY  Virgin.  Ixxvii, '  Yes,  if 
the  phrase  is  to  be  shuttlecocked  between  us,'  I  answered 
hotly.  1904  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  402  [Certain  Companies] 
shuttlecocked  their  assets  and  liabilities  from  one  to  the  other 
for  balance-sheet  purposes. 

2.  intr.  To  move  or  go  backwards  and  forwards. 
1790  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Miss  Berrys  8  Nov.,  A  letter 

may  have  shuttle-cocked  about. 

t  Shn'ttle-cork.  Obs.  [f.  SHUTTLE  sb.i  + 
CORK  sb.]  =  SHUTTLECOCK  sb.  In  quot.  attrib. 

a  1627  MIDDLETON  Chaste  Maid  in.  (1630)  38  Their  short 
figging  little  shittle-corke-heeles. 

Shu'ttleless,  a.  rare.  [f.  SHUTTLE  sbl  + 
-LESS.]  Adapted  to  work  without  a  shuttle. 

1888  Daily  News  10  Sept.  7/3  A  shuttleless  lockstitch  sew- 
ing machine.  1890  B'ham  Weekly  Post  i  Feb.  1/5  The 
shuttleless  loom. 

t  Shu'ttle-pin.  Obs.  [?  SHUTTLE  rf.2]  Some 
kind  of  fastening  for  harness. 

1587  MASCALL  Cattle,  Horses  (1596)  119  Harnesses.. and 
all  things  belonging  thereunto,  as.  .belly  wantieswith  tack, 
or  shoottle  pin,  tide  to  euery  hawm  with  a  string. 

Shuttler  (Jotlai).  rare.  [f.  SHUTTLE  v. 
(sense  3)  +  -ER  V]  A  weaver. 

1870  J.  K.  HUNTER  Life  Studies  155  He  was  the  prettiest 
shuttler  I  ever  saw.  1897  Ardrossan  ff  Saltcoats  Her. 
1 7  Sept.  5  The  shuttlers  in  the  employment  of  Stewart,  Moir 
&  Muir.. ceased  work. 

Shuttler,  obs.  form  of  SUTLER. 

Shuttling  (jVtlin\  vl>l.  sb.  [f.  SHUTTLE  v.  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  using  a  shuttle  (alsoyfy.)  ; 
the  action  of  fixing  the  cop  in  the  shuttle ;  cotter. 
that  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  shuttle. 

1874  H.  H.  COLE  Catal.  fad.  Art  S.  Kens.  Mus.  217  He 
then  prepares  the  shuttling,  which  is  more  like  a  long  knitting 
needle  than  an  ordinary  English  shuttle,  winding  on  it  a 
length  of  the  thread.  1879  Casselts  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  399/1 
To  render  the  shuttling  of  the  cop  a  matter  of  as  little  nicety 
as  possible.  1889  Century  Mag.  Jan.  422/1  Those  [olive 
groves]  in  the  distance  look  more  hoary  and  soft,  as  though 


a  veil  of  light  cunningly  woven  by  the  shuttling  of  the  rays 
hung  over  them. 

II  Shutur  sowar  (fu'taj  s»wa-i).  Anglo- 
Indian.  Also  shuta-,  shootar-.  [Urdu  a.  Pers. 
Jj-o  f£i  shutur  suwdr  (i.  shutur  camel  +  suw dr : 

see  SOWAR).]     A  camel  rider. 

1834  COL.  MOUNTAIN  Mem.  (1857)  135  A  couple  of  riding 
camels  and  an  attendant  Shootar  Suwar.  1840  W.  G. 
OSBORNE  Crt.  <$•  Camp  Ritnjeet  Sing  179  Sent  a  Shuta 
surwar.  .off  with  an  express  to  Simla.  1849  EASTWICK  Dry 
Leaves  78  A  body  of  eighty  camel  riders,  or  Shutur  Sawars, 
to  use  the  Persian  term,  arrived. 

Shuyster,  variant  of  SHTSTER. 

Shwanpan,  variant  of  SWANPAN. 

Shwere,  obs.  form  of  SWEAR. 

Shy  (Jai),  rf.1  PI.  shies,  [f.  SHY  v.1]  A  sudden 
start  aside  made  by  a  horse  when  it  sees  an  object 
that  frightens  it. 

1791  'G.  GAMBADO*  Ann.  Horsem.  ix.  (1809)  106  [The 
horse]  made  a  sort  of  a  shy  towards  the  cliff.  1857  READE 
Course  of  True  Love  166  In  the  middle  of  a  great  shy  which 
her  mare  made.  1908  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  472  We  pass  it  by 
with  a  courteous  bow  which  has  in  it  something  of  a  horse  s 
shy  at  the  uncanny. 

fig.  1900  MARY  E.  WILKINS  Parson  Lord  35  He  has 
stepped  along  in  his  path  of  duty  without  a  kick  or  a  shy. 

Shy  ( fsi ) ,  sb.'l  colloq.  Also  rare-  shie.  PI.  shies, 
[f.  SHY  v.*] 

1.  A  quick,  jerking  (or  careless)  throw,  as  of  a 
stone,  etc. 

1791  BRAND  Pop.Antiq.  (1813)  I.  67  The  person  who  throws 
. .  has  three  shys,  or  throws,  for  two  pence.  1835  DICKENS  Sk. 
Boz,  Greenwich  Fair,  Jack-in-the-box— three  shies  a  Denny. 
1849  W.  S.  MAYO  Kaloolah  ii.  (1850)  25  Swinging  his  cap 
round  his  head,  he  gave  it  a  shie  over  the  lee  quarter.  1854 
W.  COLLINS  Hide  %  Seek  I.  vii.  194, 1  never  remember  want- 
ing to  throw  a  rotten  egg  at  any  of  my  fellow-creatures  before 
— but  I  feel  certain  that  I  should  enjoy  having  a  shy  at 
Mr.  Jubber  !  1859  JEFHSON  Brittany**.  245  When  he  was 
a  boy,  he.. used  to  think  it  good  fun  to  have  a  'shy  '  at  these 
windows. 

b.  Eton  Football.  A  point  scored  in  the  '  Wall ' 
game  (see  quot.  1881). 

1868  Field  28  Nov.  446/3  This  match.. ended  in  favour 
of  the  School  by  five  shies  to  nothing.  1881  Pascoe's 
Everyday  Life  Public  Schools  54  Once  behind  this  Jcalx] 
line,  the  player's  object  is  to  get  it  [the  ball]  up.  .with  his  foot 
against  the  wall  and  touch,  when  he  gets  a '  shy ' ;  that  is,  the 
privilege  of  throwing  the  ball  at  the  goals,  while  the  other 
side.. defend  them.  Of  course,  if  he  succeeds  in  reaching 
the  goals,  he  gets  a  goal... More  generally  the  game  is 
decided  by  the  number  of  '  shies '  got. 

2.  fig.  a.  An  attempt  to  damage  by  sarcasm  or 
verbal  attack  ;  a  '  fling'  at  a  person  or  thing. 

1840  DE  QUINCEY  Mod.  Supers!.  Wks.  1862  III.  313  If 
Rousseau  thought  fit  to  try  such  tremendous  appeals  by 
taking  '  a  shy '  at  any  random  object,  he  should  have 
governed  his  sortilege. .with  something  more  like  equity. 
1854  THACKERAY  Ncvjcomes  xvi,  '  You  are  always  having  a 
shy  at  Lady  Ann  and  her  relations  ',  says  Mr.  Newcome... 
'  A  shy !  How  can  you  use  such  vulgar  words,  Mr.  New- 
come?'  1859  DE  QUINCEY  Pref.  Memor.  Wks.  1862  X. 
p.  xvii,  The  Doctor . .  resolved  to '  take  a  shy ',  before  parting, 
at  the  most  consecrated  of  Milton's  creations.  1873  Ii. 
HARTE  Washington  in  N.  Jersey  in  Fiddletowa,  etc.  94 
I'd  like  to  get  a  shy  at  G.  W.  some  time. 

b.  A  trial,  an  experiment ;  a  '  shot ',  a  '  go '. 

1848  THACKERAY  Let.  in  Introd.  to  Pendennis  Wks.  1898 
II.  p.  xxxiv,  Sometimes  I  haveashy  myself,  and  I  don't  lose 
or  win  twenty  francs.  1857  DICKENS  Dorrit  II.  vi,  He  would 
be  all  the  better  for  a  temporary  shy  at  an  entirely  new  scene 
and  climate.  1881  C.  GIBBON  Heart's  Probl.  vi.  (1884)  86 
Have  a  shy  at  putting  the  case  plainly  to  me.  1887  H  ENLEY 
Culture  in  Slums  iii.  7  I've  had  at  Pater  many  a  shy. 

3.  One  who  throws,  a  thrower  or  shyer. 

1884  Lillywhite's  Cricket  Ann.  103  A  good  field  and  shy. 

Shy  (jsi),  a.  Forms:  I  sc6oh  ('!  inflected  scion), 
3  soheouh,  scheowe,  5  schey,  6  shey,  7-8  shie, 
shye,  7-  shy.  [OE.  scioh  (very  rare;  also  in 
comb.  sciohm6d  of  timid  mind),  corresp.  to  MHG. 
schiech  :-OTeut.  type  *  skeuhiuo-  \  an  ablaut 
variant  (OTeut.  type  *s/tufwu-,  -wjo-}  appears  in 
MDu.  schuwe,  schu  (mod.Du.  schuw),  Norw.  dial. 
skygg,  MSw.,  Da.  sky;  the  synonymous  mod.G. 
scheii  is  a  new  formation  after  the  related 
scheu  fern.  (MHG.  schiuhe')  fear,  abhorrence, 
scheuen  to  be  shy  of,  fear  (MHG.  schiiihen  to  be 
shy  of,  avoid,  also  causatively  to  drive  away,  OHG. 
sciuhen  to  frighten) ;  f.  Teut.  root  *skeuhw-  to 
fear,  to  terrify,  whence  prob.  G.  schuchtern  shy  ; 
for  other  derivatives  of  the  root  see  SHEWEL.  The 
affinities  that  have  been  suggested  for  the  root  are 
very  doubtful. 

The  phonetic  development  of  mod.E.  shy  (fei)  from  OE. 
sceoh  is  parallel  with  that  of  thigh  from  fcfh.  Divergent 
forms  in  dialects  are  SHUPF  (:— OE.  sceoh  with  rising  diph- 
thong)  and  SKEIGH  (with  unexplained  initial).  It  is  no 
worthy  that  the  pronunciation  (Joi)  is  current  in  many 
dialects  in  which  (oil  does  not  ordinarily  correspond  to  the 
(si)  of  standard  Eng.  J. 

f  1.  Easily  frightened  or  startled.   Oft. 

ciooo  Riming  Poem  43  (Gr.)  Nu  min  hreber  is  hreoh 
heowsibum  [read  heofsibum]  sceoh  nydbys*um  neah.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  242  Lokeo  bet  je  ne  beon  nout  iliche  be  horse  bet 
is  scheouh,  &  blencheo  uor  one  scheadewe. . .  I  o  scheowe 
h'eo  beo5  mid  alle  bet  fleoS  uorane  pemture.  c  1440  /  romp. 
Pam.  444/2  Schey,  or  skey,  as  bors,  or  styjtyl.  1648  HEX- 
HAM  n. TV.  Schouw,  Een  Schouv,  paerdt,  A  Shye  Horse, 
a  Fearefull  Horse. 


SHY. 

b.  dial.  Of  a  horse :  Skittish,  unmanageable ; 
high-mettled.  Hence  (?)  of  persons  (see  quot. 
1840). 

Cf.  the  OE.  gloss  'scion,  JecutoHtU*  (read  Petnlantis  as 
in  Aldhelm  De  Land.  Virg.  4705,  to  which  the  gloss  refers) 
in  Wr.-Wiilcktrmli&. 

1787  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (i-jg^)  II.  388  Shy,  hare, 
brained;  high-mettled;  head-strong;  as  wild  colts,  &c. 
1840  SPURDENS  Suppl.  to  Forby^  Shy,  wild  in  conduct..  .A 
shy  boy,  or  a  shy  girl  is  wanton,  unsteady,  amorous.  1860 
Hottens  Slang  Diet.  s.  v.,  Shy  has  also  the  sense  of  flighty, 
unsteady,  untrustworthy. 

2.  Easily  frightened  away  ;  difficult  of  approach 
owing  to  timidity,  caution,  or  distrust ;  timidly  or 
cautiously  averse  to  encountering  or  having  to  do 
with  some  specified  person  or  thing  ;  suspicious, 
distrustful.  Const,  of.  a.  of  persons. 

1600  HAKLUYT  Vpy.  III.  391  Certaine  souldiers.  .caried 
away  captiue  certaine  of  the  people  of  the  countrey,  which 
caused  the  rest  of  them  to  be  so  shey  and  fearefull.  1606 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xvi.  cv.  412  This  noble  lustie  Gentleman 
.  .Grew  thenceforth  shie  of  Women,  and  a  Timon  vntomen. 
1622  S.  WARD  Life  Faith  Death  48  Yet  is  it  but  our  folly  to 
be  so  shye  of  this  sight,  for  though  [etc.].  a  1639  WOTTON 
Parallel  Essex  fc  Bnckhm.  Keliq.  (1651)  n  Princes. .are 
(by  wisdome  of  State)  somwhat  shye  of  their  Successors. 
1660  JNGELO  Bentiv.  <$•  Ur.  ii.  (1682)  24  We  should  not  be  so 
shie  of  Death,  for  it  is  the  only  passage  to  Immortal  Life. 
1683  CAVE  Ecclesiastici,  Athanasius  53  Men  generally  be- 
came more  shy  of  his  acquaintance.  1687  NonRis/\vwj36 
But  when  we  come  to  seize  th'mvitmg  prey,  Like  a  Shy 
Ghost,  it  vanishes  away.  1702  DE  FOE  Shortest  Way  Dis- 
senters 27  The  primitive  Christians  were  not  more  shie  of  a 
Heathen-Temple,  or  of  Meat  offer'd  to  Idols, ..than  [etc.]. 
1718  OCKLKY  Saracens  (1848)  446  Abdallah  was  still  shy  of 
him,  and  did  not  employ  him  in  any  considerable  post.  1824 
BYRON  Juan  xvi.  xxxvi,  The  spectre  has  grown  shyer. 
1834  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Boarding  Ho.  ii,  Since  the  catas- 
trophe recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  Mrs.  Tibbs  had  been 
very  shy  of  young-lady  boarders.  1885  [W.  H.  WHITE]  M. 
Rutherfor&s  Deliv.  iv.  (ed.  9)  52  The  women  in  the  country- 
side were  shy  of  her.  1003  C.  E.  OSBORNE  Father  Dolling 
ii.  (1905)  21  He  thought  he  could  do  more  good  as  a  layman, 
especially  with  young  men,  as  so  many  of  the  latter  are 
eshy  :  of  the  clergy. 

b.  of  an  animal,  bird,  etc. 

1674  RAY  S.  <$•  E.  C.  Words  76  Shie  or  shy,  apt  to  startle 
and  flee  from  you,  or  that  keeps  off  and  will  not  come  near. 
1697  DAMIMER  Voy.  (1699)  I.  70  They  [flamingoes]  are  very 
shy,  therefore  it  is  hard  to  shoot  them.  1748  Anton's  Voy. 
it.  iv.  157  This  place,  .abounds  with  goats,  who,  not  being 
accustomed  to  be  disturbed,  were  no  ways  shy  or  appre- 
hensive of  danger.  Ibid.  in.  ii.  309  The  cattle.. were  not 
shy  of  us.  1772  T.  SIMPSON  Vermin  Killer  20  Some  have 
a  notion  that  crows  are  shy  of  powder.  i8i6TucKKV  Narr. 
Exped.  /?.  Zaire  \.  (1818)  31  Some  covies  of  guinea  fowl 
were  seen,  but  too  shy  to  be  shot  at.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN 
Afr.  Hunting  iv.  99  They  [sea-cows]  were  very  shy,  and 
showed  poor  heads.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  \.  (1880)  58 
If  the  fish,  remain  shy,  leave  the  swim  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
1908  [Miss  E.  FOWLER]  Bet-w.  Trent  $•  Ancholme  34  The 
robin  is  more  shy. 

c.  To  be  or  look  shy  on  or  at :  to  regard  with 
distrust  or  suspicion. 

1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  in,  viii,  The  very  Courtiers 
looked  shy  at  it.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xiii,  Hulker 
&  Bullock  are  looking  shy  at  him.  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middletn. 
yi,  How  will  you  like  going  to  Sessions  with  everybody  look- 
ing shy  on  you? 

3.  Fearful  of  committing  oneself  to  a  particular 
course  of  action ;  chary,  unwilling,  reluctant. 
Const.  oft  iny  about,  at,  and  to  with  infinitive. 

a  1628  PRESTON  Breastpl.  Faith  (1630)  29  Be  not  thou  shye 
in  taking  of  him  ;  for  you  have  free  liberty.  1633  G.  HER- 
BERT Temple  t  Brit.  Ck.  vii,  She.,  is  so  shie  of  dressing,  that 
her  hair  doth  lie  About  her  eares.  1638  SANDERSON  Serin. 
(1681)  II.  98  They  that  are  guiltiest  of  folly,  are  the  shiest 
to  own  it.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655)  I.  in.  xxviii.  148  His 
Majesty.. desir'd  them. .now  that  they  had  detected  the 
Treason,  to  discover  also  the  Traytors ;  but  they  were  shy 
in  that  point.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  i.  46  Although  he  had 
much  Wit,  H'  was  very  shie  of  using  it.  1683  MOXON  Meek. 
Exerc.,  Printing  81,  I.  .have  as  good  an  Opinion  of  these 
Rules,  as  those  have  that  are  shyest  of  discovering  theirs. 
1711  G.  HICKES  Two  Treat.  Chr.  Priesth.  (1847)  II.  395 
Why  then  are  you  so  shy  in  owning  their  rectoral  power? 
1711  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bulli.  viii,  A  stinking  ulcer,  which 
made  everybody  shy  to  come  near  her.  174*  BLAIR  Grave 
514  That  stood  aloof,  as  shy  to  meet.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M. 
xxx,  The  local  magistrates,  from  timidity  or  worse  motives, 
have  become  shy  of  acting  against  them.  1817  J  AS.  MILL 
Brit.  India  v.  v.  II.  506  Distrust  of  the  English  power,  now 
violently  shaken,  made  his  father  shy.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  xviii,  Be  shy  of  loving  frankly.  1859  DICKENS 
T.  Two  Cities  \.  ii,  In  those  days,  travellers  were  very  shy 
of  being  confidential  on  a  short  notice.  1890  W.  BOOTH 
Darkest  Engl.  ii.  v.  100  Families  are  naturally  shy  at  re- 
ceiving these  poor  unfortunates.  1913  JANE  E.  HARRISON 
Anc.  Art  4-  Ritual  iv.  91  Some  of  us  now-a-days  are  get- 
ting a  little  shy  of  deliberately  cursing  our  neighbours  on 
Ash  Wednesday. 

b.  Averse  from  admitting  (a  principle),  or  from 
considering  (a  subject).  Const,  of. 

1641  '  SMKCIYMNUTS'  Vind.  Answ.  vi.  84  That  which  the 
Remonstrant  would  perswade  his  reader  we  are  shie  of. 
a  1645  LAUD  Hist.  Troubles  iii.  (1695)  106,  I  see  too,  that 
too  many  Men  are  shye  of  Good  Works.  1661  STILLINCFL. 
Orig.  Sacrx  n.  vi.  §  16  The  present  Jews,  .are  grown  very 
shy  of  the  argument  drawn  from  thence.  1662  H.  MORE 
Philos.  Writ.  (1712)  Pref.  Gen.  p.  xx,  At  which  Timidity  of 
mine,  none  can  justly  wonder  that  considers  how  shie  the 
ancient  Fathers  were  of  the  Globosity  of  the  Earth.  1676 
GLANVILL  Ess.  i.  26  Nor  are  we  shy  of  their  Informations, 
because  they  were  hid  from  A^es.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intelt. 
Syst,  Pref.,  So  far  from  being  shy  of  such  an  Hypothesis,  as 
that  they  were  even  Fond  thereof. 
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C.  Phrases,  f  To  make  shy  of\  to  be  shy  of, 
to  be  afraid  of  (doing).  To  fight  shy  :  see  FIGHT 
v.  9. 

_  1638  FEATLY  Strict.  Lyndom,\.  152  They  made  shie  of  read- 
ing Scripture,  for  feare  of  being  made  Heretiques  thereby. 
td.   Shy  of  oneself  ':  unwilling  to  expose  oneself. 

1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1756)  103,  1  was.  .now  to  thrust  my- 
self in  among  so  many  People,  who  for  some  Weeks,  had 
been  so  shye  of  myself,  that  if  I  met  any  Body  in  the  Street, 
I  would  cross  the  Way  from  them. 

f  4.  Cautiously  reserved  ;  wary  in  speech  or 
action.  Qbs. 


wasthe 


.         . 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  m.  ii.  138  A  shie  fellow 
Duke.  Ibid.  v.  i.  54  As  shie,  as  graue  .  .  As  Angelo.  a  1691 
WOOD  Life  (O.H.S.)  I.  152  He.,  found  him  very  shie  ;  but 
.  .he  was  very  free  afterward?,  in  his  communications. 

6.  Shrinking  from  self-assertion  ;  sensitively 
timid  ;  retiring  or  reserved  from  diffidence  ;  bashful. 

1672  VJLLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  m.  ii  (Arb.)  75 
Shie  Maid.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  iv.  vi,  But  shy, 
quite  too  shy  ;  nodrawing  her  out.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  v. 


vii,  A  little  shy  at  first,  but  he  only  wants  bringing  out.  1859 
Habits  Gd.  Society  29  People  too  shy  or  too  stupid  to  talk. 
1884  F.  M.CBAWFORDAww.S'/ngTrl.STNinoia  not  ashy  boy. 

transf.  1823  WORDSW.  Sonn.,  'Not  Z,&iv}  not  War  '  14  The 
flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and  lowly. 
b.   of  a  person's  actions,  etc. 

1713  ADDISON  Guard.  No.  100  P8  The  Venus  de  Medicis 
.  .is  represented  in  such  a  shy  retiring  posture,  and  covers 
her  bosom  with  one  of  her  hands.  1722  SiEELEG'«.yr.  Lovers 
in.  i,  All  your  Skittishness,  shy  Looks,  and  at  best  but  coy 
Compliances.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  L,  i,  Performing  a 
shy  obeisance  to  the  mistress  of  his  house. 

1641  MILTON  Aniwadv.  Wks.  1851  III.  191  Such  an  Ana- 
tomic of  the  shiest  and  tenderest  particular  truths.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist,  vii.  §  7.  412  The  shy  revival  of  English 
letters  during  the  earlier  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  1878 
BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  27  Had  but  fortune  favored,  bidden 
each  shy  faculty  advance.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Denkalion  n.  v. 
88  The  earth,  in  her  shy  embraces,  Conceals  the  traces  Of 
the  secret  birth  of  the  Stream. 

d.  transf.  Of  a  place,  etc. :  Retiring,  secluded. 

1822-56  DE  QCINCEY  Conf.  Wks.  1862  I.  226  tiotet  Shy 
recesses  of  the  lake.  1841  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  iv,  It  was  a 
modest  dwelling— but  a  shy  blinking  house.  1853  M.  ARNOLD 
Scholar  Gypsy  viii,  A  heap  of  flowers  Pluck'd  in  shy  fields 
and  distant  Wychwood  bowers.  1885  LOWKLL  Coleridge 
Writ.  1890  VI,  72  He  was  the  first  to  observe  some  of  the 
sky's  appearances  and  some  of  the  shyer  revelations  of  out- 
ward nature.  1899  C.  G.  HARPER  Exettr  Road  124  These 
places  are  all  shy  and  retiring,  tucked  away  up  bye-lanes. 

6-  In  various  transferred  uses  of  sense  2.  a.  Of 
plants,  trees,  etc. :  Unprolific,  not  bearing  well. 
Also  rarely  vi  birds:  Not  breeding  freely. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Atitusent.  47  The  golden  pippin  has 
gradually  become  a  shy  grower  in  this  country.  18315  MKS. 
TRAILL  Backwoods  Canada  xiv.  246  The  plant -.seems  to 
be  a  shy  blossomer.  185*  Beck's  Florist  193  It  is  rather  a 
shy  bearer,  though  it  blooms  very  profusely.  1869  LOWELL 
Study  Wind.,  Card.  Acquaint.  11871)  7  A  small  foreign 
grape-vine,  rather  shy  of  bearing.  1905  P.  C.  MITCHELL 
Offic.  Guide  Card.  Zool.  Soc.  (ed.  3)  7  An  excellent  table- 
bird  but  a  shy  breeder.  1905  RIDER  HAGGARD  Card.  Yr. 
July  239  They  are  shy  flowerers. 

b.  U.S.  Short  (of\  lacking.  Betting  slang  (see 
quot.  1895). 

1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Having  a  less  amount  of 
money  at  stake  than  is  called  for  by  the  rules  of  the  game  ; 
short ;  as,  to  be  shy  a  dollar  in  the  pool.  1896  S.  CRANE 
Little  Regiment  etc.  187  None.. knew  how  an  orderly 
sergeant  ranked,  but  then  it  was  understood  to  be  some- 
where just  shy  of  a  major-general's  stars.  1897  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  21  Sept.  5/4  The  police  department  is  much 
too  shy  of  funds  already,  a  1904  A.  ADAMS  Log  of  Co7vboy 
ix.  132,  I  ordered  Joe  to  tie  his  [the  ox's]  mate  behind  the 
trail  wagon  and  pull  out  one  ox  shy. 

7.  colloq.  or  slang  in  uses  derived  from  sense  5.    a. 
Of  questionable  character,  disreputable,  'shady'. 

1849  THACKERAY  Pendenttis  xxv,  Rather  a  shy  place  for 
a  sucking  county  member.    1860  DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trar, 
x,  Nothing  in  shy  neighbourhoods  perplexes  my  mind  more. 
1864  H.  J.  BYRON  Paid  in  Fuil  v,  Hadn't  shy  turf-transac- 
tions been  more  than  hinted  at?     1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr. 
L  xii.  The  two  men,  very  shy  characters.     1869  J.  ROBERTS 
Billiards  254  Shell  out  is  a  '  shy  '  game  for  a  public  room. 
1908  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  252/2  Gambling  hells  and  shy 
saloons, 

b.  Doubtful  in  amount  or  quality. 

1850  THACKERAY  Contrib.  Punch  Wks.  1900  VI.  165  That 
uncommonly  shy  supper  of  dry  bread  and  milk-and-water. 
1862  —  Philip  xix,  The  dinner,  I  own,  is  shy,  unless  I  come 
and  dine  with  my  friends.    1865  M.  LEMON  Loved  at  Last 
ix,  Any  place  will  do,  as  her  geography  is  rather  shy,  and 
I  can  make  her  believe  anything. 

8.  dial.  Of  the  wind  :    a.  Chill,  keen,  piercing. 
b.    '  Not    exactly    fair    for    the    ship's    course ' 
(Whitby  Gloss.,  1876).    See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

[The  origin  of  sense  a  is  not  clear;  it  maybe  a  distinct 
word.  Sense  b  seems  a  natural  development  from  2.] 

1828  [CARR]  Craven  Gloss.,  Sky,  keen,  piercing.    'A  shy    | 
wirul  '.     1891  Century  Diet.  Shy  a.,  Scant,    The  wind  is 
said  to  be  shy  when  it  will  barely  allow  a  vessel  to  sail  on 
her  course. 

9.  Comb,  as  shy-breeding,  -looking,  ~re tiring,  etc. 
1842  LOL-DON  Suburban  ffort.  447  The  *shy-breeding  black 

sort-;.  1879  AI.EXINA  M.  RUTHQUIST  in  Mem.  (1893)  95  His 
*shy-Iooking  wife.  174*  BLAIR  Grave  328  From  stubborn 
shrubs  Thou  wrung'st  their  "shy-retiring  virtues  out,  And 
vex'd  them  in  the  fire. 

Shy  (foi),  z;.1     Also  7  shie,  shye.     [f.  SHY  a.] 

OE.  nad  app.  a  vb.  scyhan,  scyan  to  take  fright  f  =  sense  3 

below)  f.  the  adj.  =  OHO.  sthiuktn.  C&  the  following  quot. : 


SHY. 

riooo  &LmcL{vetSai*ttxxxl97i  pascyddon  [MS,  A". 
scyhdon]  ba  mulas  J>e  >a:t  cra:t  tugon,  ourh  his  to-cyme 
afyrhte.J 

1.  intr.  To  take  a  sudden  fright  or  aversion  ;  to 
t    make  a  difficulty,  *  boggle  '  about  doing  something  ; 

to  recoil,  shrink.  Const,  at,  from  ;  rarely  to  with 
infinitive.  Now  usually  felt  as  transf.  from  2. 

1650  Ii.  Discolliminium  40  Why  [do]  they  shye  so  strangely 
at  this  new  Ingageinent?  1778  S.  CRISP  8  Dec.  in  J//;/t'. 
D'Arblay's  Diary  (1891)  I.  93,  I  mean  such  freedoms  as 
ladies  of  the  strictest  character,  .perhaps  would  shy  ;;t 
known  to  be  the  authors  of.  1783  MMK.  D'AKIU.AV  Diary 
19  June,  He  was  too  well-bred  to  force  himself  upon  mt, 
and  finding  I  shied,  he  left  me  alune.  a  1814  H'or.i  ,y 
Honor  in.  i.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  I.  364  A  man  who  loves 
another's  wife,  Will  never  .shy  to  take  a  wife  himself  To 
screen  his  base  intrigue.  1838  LYTTON  A  lice  v.  ii,  '1  lie  more 
publicity  is  given  to  this  arrangement,  the  more  difficult  for 
Kvelyn  to  shy  at  the  leap.  1889  MAY  CKOMMEUN  &  BROWN 
/'.  V'yvian  II.  xv.  2-18  She  is  shying  from  the  thought. 
1911  BARRIE  Peter  «<j-  H'endy  v.  81  The  only  thing  he  shied 
at  was  the  sight  of  his  own  blood.  1912  KLINOK  (JI.VN  //«/- 
cyone^  xxvii.  245  He  was  not  buried  in  that  outer  circle  of 
oblivion  from  which  the  thoughts  unconsciously  shy. 

2.  Of  a  horse  :  To  shrink  or  start  back  or  aside 
through  sudden  fear.     Const.  att  rarely/;-*?///. 

1796  J.  LAWKKNCK  Treat.  Horse  I.  166  Thorough-bred 
hacks  are.  .the  least  liable  to  shy  of  all  others.  1823  SCOTT 
Qttentin  D.  ix,  The  horse  .shyed  from  the  boar.  1861  (ii-,\. 
P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  217  There  is  no  use  in  being 
ill-humoured  because  a  young  horse  shies.  1879  BEKKDOHM 
Patagonia  i-o  [The  huise]  stumbled  on,  occasionally  shying 
wildly  at  the  glimmering  whiteness  of  some  heap  of  bleached 
guaiiaco  bones.  1897  AnruY.  Sfort  I.  ^4-'  i  Driving.  Shy, 
to  spring  suddenly  cither  sideways  or  backwards  from  fear, 
or  ftoni  excess  of  spirits. 

3.  To  sky  off  (rarely  to  shy  out  of  something,  to 
shy  away]  ;  To  slip  away  in  order  to  avoid  a  person 
or  thing  ;  Jig.  to  find  a  means  of  evasion. 

1792  Eli'ina  \.  38  We  are  obliged  to  shy  ntT.  1843  MIALL 
in  Nonconformist  III.  209  Men  who  desire  to  gel  rid  ot 
the  question. , shy  off,  with  wonderful  dexterity  from  all 
allusions  to  it.  1856  MASSES  £ss.  iv.  101  The  style  of 
poetry  .  .as  all  modern  readers  confess  by  the  alaci  ity  with 
which  they  shy  out  of  the  way  of  reprinted  specimens  of  it 
[etc.].  1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  I'ashti  xiii,  Hi.*,  blue  eyes 
rather  shied  away  from  mine.  1894  A.  ROBERTSON  Nuggets 
in  Klsie  was  shying  off  from  Alee. 

4.  trans.  To  shun  or  avoid  (a  person,  thing,  or 
immaterial  thing). 

1802  HEM  HAM  Mem.  $•  Corr.  Wks.  1843  X.  399,  I  am  in- 
clined to  suspect  he  shies  the  subject.  1806  SuRR  HV«rVr 
in  Land.  II.  75  He  lias  ihied  me  lately.  1830  FONLI.ANQUE: 
Enf.under?Administr.(i%w)  1 1. 50  His  Grace  [Welling  ton] 
had  shyed  the  City  Feast,  being  frightened  by  a  Donkey. 
1834  MARRVAT  P.  Sirnfle  .\.\xv,  Troubridgc.  .was  not  a 
man  to  shy  his  work.  1872  A.  (IKAV  Lett.  II.  6^j,  I  shy  or 
refuse  such  applications  generally. 
b.  Pugilism. 

1812  Sporting  Ma?.  XXXIX.  22  It  struck  us  that  the 
Illack  shyed  his  adversary.  1819  Ibid.  N.  S.  IV.  -56  He 
had  too  much  of  tbe  Teddy  Tay  spirit  about  him  to  wince 
or  shy  it. 

5.  To  render  timid  or  shy  ;  to  frighten  off. 

1845  YOUATT  Dog  iii.  84  A  rate  given  at  an  improper  time 
..disgusts  the  honest  hound,  it  shies  and  prevents  from 
hunting  the  timid  one.  1853  KANE  Grinntll  7;.r/.  xxii. 
(1856)  173  A  little  projection  of  the  main  field  to  windward 
shied  them  off. 

Hence  Shying  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

"796  J.  LAWRENCE  Treat.  Horse  I.  81  This  was  not  the 
effect  of  starting  or  shying,  to  which  she  (the  mare]  was  at 
no  rate  addicted.  1869  J.  H.  NEWMAN  in  W.  Ward  Life 
(1912)  II.  257,  I  hope  my  shying,  as  I  do,  will  not  keep  you 
from  speaking  out.  01900  DK.  ARGYLL  Autobiog,  (1906) 
1 1.  82  They  seemed  to  go  suddenly  mad,  like  shying  horses 
or  stampeded  mules. 

Shy  (pi),  ».a  Chiefly  colhq.  Also  8  shie. 
[Of  obscure  origin. 

Tbe  earliest  use  suggests  that  it  may  have  arisen  in  some 
way  from  the  expression  SHY  COCK.] 

1.  intr.  To  throw  a  missile,  esp.  carelessly  or  by 
a  jerk.     Const,  at. 

1787  BENTHAM  Dtf.  Usury  xiii.  164  He  looks  upon  it  as 
a  sort  of  cock  for  him.. to  shie  at.  1790  GHOSE  frov. 
Gloss,  (ed.  a)t  Shie,  or  Sky.  To  shy  at  a  cock,  to  throw 
at  a  cock  with  a  stick.  Kent.  1820  J.  H.  REYNOLDS 
fancy  (1906)  34  I've  shy'd  with  stick,  to  win  a  bit  The 
backy-box  of  brownjapan.  1840  DE  QUINCEV  Mod.  Sttpertt. 
Wks.  1862  III.  313  To  shy  at  a  cow  within  six  feet  distance. 
1851  THACKERAY  Stray  Paptrs  (1901)  269  Kaikcs.  .justly 
prided  himself  upon  shying  at  the  sticks  better  than  .my 
man  in  the  army.  1889  BOULEY  in  iqth  Cent.  Nov.  Boi  The 
Anglo-Saxon  race  alone  is  capable  of  propelling  a  mi.-.sile 
in  tbe  method  known  as  '  shying  '. 

2.  tram.  To  fling,  throw,  jerk,  toss;  also  with 
at,  etc. 

i8a8  EGAS  Boxiana  IV.  159  The  Birmingham  Youth.. 
:I!MI  shied  his  castor  with  a  confident  air.  1831  TRELAWNY 
Adv.  Younger  Son  vii,  He  then  shyed  his  gold-laced 
cocked  hat.  1835  MARRYAT  Jacob  Faithful  xxxiii,  I  wish 
he  hadn't  shied  the  cat  at  her.  1853  '  C  BEPE  *  I'erdant 
Green  i.  viii,  When  you  came  to  shy  empty  bottles.. he 
couldn't  stand  that  sort  of  game.  1857  READE  Xcver 
Too  Latt  xv,  He.. shied  the  pieces  of  glass  carefully  over 
the  wall  1874  WALCH  Head  over  /feels  74  We  could  shy 
up  our  caps  for  a  feller.  1880  MRS.  PAKR  Adam  fy  Ere  233 
Her  own  glass  and  its  contents  were  shyed  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  1886  G.  ALLEN  Maimie's  SaJic  xviii,  1  shied 
the  stuff  away. 

b.  transf.  andyf^f. 

1827  SCOTT  yrnl.  26  Mar.,  I  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
world  without  shying  a  letter  now  and  then.  1860  SIR  II. 
ACLANO  in  J.  B.  Atlay  Mem.  (1903)  290  Washington.. has 
a  few  palaces  shied  down  upon  a  rubbishy  heath.  1868 


SHY  COCK. 

HELPS  Realmah  (1876)  245  He  would  merely  shy  barbarous 
words,  half.Latin,  half-Greek  at  us.  1882  H.  C.  MERIVALK 
FaucitofB,  Il.n.ii.  161  Then  you  bolted  from  Ox  ford,  and 
shied  up  your  fellowship. 

Shyclie,  obs.  form  of  SUCH. 

t  Shy  cock,  shy-cock,  slang.  Obs.  [f.  SHY 
a.  +  COCK  rf.l]  ('t  A  cock  that  refuses  to  fight; 
also,  a  cock  that  is 'shy'  or  not  easily  caught. 
?  Hence :)  A  wary  or  cowardly  person  ;  also,  •  One 
\vho  keeps  within  doors  for  fear  of  bailiffs '  (Grose 
Diet.  Vulgar  T.  1785). 

1768  GOLDSM.  Gootin.  Man.  ui,  There  is  not  a  prettier 
scout,  .after  a  shy-cock  than  he.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph. 
Cl.  6  May  ii,  She  laid  all  her  snares  for  Dr.  Lewis,  .but  the 
doctor  being  a  shy  cock  would  not  be  caught  with  chaff. 
1796  F.  REYNOLDS  Fortune's  Fool\'.  59  The  members  rose, 
lock'd  the  door,  and  call'd  me  a  shycock  ! — forced  the 
pistol  into  my  hand.  1804  Naval  Chron.  XII.  396  He  is  a 
shy-cock. 

Shyer J  (Jai-aa).  [f.  SHY  v.l  +  -EK  1.]  Ahorse 
which  shies. 

1829  J.  LAWRENCE  Horse  vi.  35  With  affected  shyers  some 
severity  may  be  necessary.  These  chaps  generally  fix  upon 
some  particular  shying  but  :  for  example,  [etc.].  1886  York 
Herald  g  Aug.  9/3  The  horse . .  was  found  to  be  a  bad 
'  shier',  and  accordingly  it  was  returned. 

Shyer  -  (Jai-ai).  [f.  SHY  v*  +  -ER  1.]  One  who 
throws. 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1905  F.  Sugg's  Cricket 
Annual  46  A  good  shier  can  save  many  runs. 

Shyish  ( Jsi-iJ),  a.  [f.  SHY  a.  +  -ISH.]  Some- 
what shy. 

1754  SHEBBEAKE  Matrimony  (1766)  II.  80  Which  Saluta- 
tion he  received  with  but  a  shyish  Kind  of  Reception.  1825 
LAMB  Lei.  to  Hfordsw.  May,  Do  write  to  Sir  G.  B.,  for  I  am 
shyish  of  applying  to  him.  1858  J.  BLACKWOOD  in  Mrs.  G. 
Porter  Ann.  Publishing  Ho.  (1898)  III.  31  [Tennyson]  is 
a  striking-looking  man,  with  a  shyish,  almost  awkward,  but 
manly  and  not  unbecoming  manner. 

Shylle,  obs.  form  of  SHELL. 

Shylock  (Jai-lpk).  The  name  of  the  Jewish 
money-lender  in  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice ; 
allusively,  an  extortionate  usurer ;  also  atlrib. 
Hence  Shylo'ckian,  Shylocky  adjs.,  after  the 
manner  of  or  characteristic  of  Shylock. 

a  xSiS  M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl,  W.  Ind.  (1834)  50  It  had  such 
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a  kind  of  Shylocky  taste  of  raw  flesh  about  it.  1884  Truth 
4  Sept.  374/1  The  terms  paid  for  accommodation  were  so 
onerous  that  the  bargain  had  been  a  Shylockian  one.  1894 
GUNTER  Kings  Stockbroker  ii.  24  'Won't  I  beggar  my 
boarders!1  With  this  Shylock  idea  in  his  mind,..Lanty 
cries  excitedly  to  a  waiter.  1808  IVesttn.  Gaz.  2  July  1/3 
The  essence  of  the  real  Shylock  s  business  is  that  he  extorts 
money  from  his  victims  on  threats  of  various  kinds.  1901 
SHRINK  Life  Sir  W.  Hunter  xiv.  261  The  peasantry  must 
be  delivered  from  thraldom  to  village  Shylocks. 

Shyly  (J»Hi),  adv.  Also  shily.  [f.  SHY  a.  + 
-LY^.J  In  a  shy  manner  ;  with  shyness. 

1701  C.  WOLLEV  Jmt.  New  York  (1860)  55  Two  other 
Ministers.. who  behav'd  themselves  one  towards  another 
so  shily  and  uncharitably  as  if  Luther  and  Calvin  had  be- 
queathed., their  virulent  and  bigotted  Spirits  upon  them. 
1797  T.  HOLCROFT  tr.  Stolbergs  Trav.  III.  Ixxix.  <ed.  2)  200 
The  buffalo  cow  shyly  looks  about  her.  1848  MILL  Pol. 
Econ.  i.  vii.  §  5  Nations  whose  commodities  are  looked 
shily  upon  by  merchants.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  i. 
(1880)  58  A  very  killing  plan  when  the  fish  are  biting  shyly. 
1884  Harper's  Mag.  July  209/1  Tadoussac.  .hides  shyly 
behind  its  hills. 

Shylyng,  obs.  form  of  SCHELLIJCG. 

Shymar,  variant  of  CHIMEK  i  Obs. 

1674  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4).  1716  M.  DAVIES  At/ten. 
Brit.  III.  Diss.  Author  Lat.  Drama  35. 

Shynd,  variant  of  SCHYND. 

1809  A.  EDMONDSTON  View Zetl.  Isl.  I.  iii.  130  Documents 
. .  established  by  what  is  called  a  Shynd  or  Soind  Bill.  1866 
T.  EDMONSTON  Shetl.  Gloss  101  Shynd,  a  court  of  law. 

Shynde,  obs.  form  of  SHEND  z*.1 

Shyness  (Jai-nes).  Also  shiness.  [f.  SHY  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  shy. 

1651  DAVENANT  Gondibert  in.  ii.  78  But  when  he  mark'd 
that  he  did  from  them  move  With  sodain  shyness,  he  sup- 
pos'd  it  shame.  1662  H.  MORE  Philos.  Writ.  (1712)  Pref.  p. 
iii,  Men  have  a  shyness  and  jealousy  against  such  Truths  as 
they  have  not  been  acquainted  with.  1673  SIR  W.  TEMPLE 
Ess.  Adv.  Trade  Irel.  Misc.  i.  (1680)  132  This  both  checks 
the  growth  of  the  common  breeds,  and  gives  them  an 
incurable  shyness,  which  is  the  general  vice  of  Irish  Horses. 
i7ioSTEELE  7Vctf£rNo.90l  fiThe  Woman.,  is  treated  with 
Shiness  and  Indifference.  i-j&Anson's  I7oy.  i.  vi.68Vicun- 
nas,.,  by  reason  of  their  shyness  and  swiftness,  are  killed 
with  difficulty.  1818  OXLEV  Jrnls.  Two  Exped.  N.  S.  Wales 
(1820)  328  By  making  them  small  presents  of  hooks,  lines, 
&c.,  this  shiness  has  soon  worn  off.  1825-9  MHS.  SHERWOOD 
Lady  of  Manor  IV.  xxvii.  285  A  word,  a  look,  the  neglect 
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of  a  salutation,  .have  often  produced  a  shyness  amonp  the 
dearest  friends.  1833  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxvi.  (1856)  214 
The  shyness  of  the  seal  is  proverbial.  1909  Spectator 
30  Oct.  677/1  There  are  certain  shynesses  which  we  regard 
as  becoming. 

Shynful,  variant  of  SHEXDFUL  a.  Obs. 
Shype  ax,  variant  of  CHIP-AX. 
cisoo  Deb.  Carpenters  Tools  in  Hazl.  E.  P.P.  (1864)  1. 
79  The  shype  ax  seyd  unto  the  wryght  [etc.]. 

Shyrpe,  variant  of  SHEBPE  Obs. 
Shyrrywyke,  obs.  form  of  SBEMFFWICK. 
Shyryf(e,  etc.  obs.  forms  of  SHERIFF. 
Shyst,  obs.  form  of  SCHIST. 

J793  (EARL  DUNDONALD]  Descr.  Culross  6  A  stratum  of 
Feruginous  Sulphurious  Slate  or  Shyst. 

Shyster  (Jsi-staj).  U.S.  slang.  Also  shuy- 
ster.  [Of  obscure  origin. 

It  might  be  f.  SHV a.  (sense  7,  disreputable)  +  -stir;  but 
this  sense  of  the  adj.  is  app.  not  current  in  the  U.  S.] 

'  A  lawyer  who  practises  in  an  unprofessional  or 
tricky  manner;  especially,  one  who  haunts  the 
prisons  and  lower  courts  to  prey  on  petty  criminals  ; 
hence,  any  one  who  conducts  his  business  in  a 
tricky  manner'  (fmi&s  Stand.  Diet.  1895).  Also 
attrib.  or  adj. 

1856  Knickerb.  Mag.  Apr.  XLVII.  434  (Thornton  Amir. 
Glass.)  If  these  two  'shuysters  '  on  the  other  side  could  get 
one  more  drink  down  your  throat,  you  couldn't  travel  at  all. 
1857  N.  y.  Tribune  13  Mar.  (Bartlett  1860)  The  shysters, 
or  Tombs  lawyers,  were  on  hand,  and  sought  to  intercede 
for  their  clients,  a  1860  N.  Y.  Tribune  (ibid.),  When  a  man 
or  woman  is  thrown  into  prison,  a  shyster  leech  gets 
access  to  him,  and  extorts  from  him  his  last  cent  under  the 
pretence  of  obtaining  his  liberation.  1877  BLACK  Green 
Past,  xli,  They ..  looked  on  a  prominent  civic  official  as  a 
mere  shyster.  1909  BOOTHBY  Uncle  Jot's  Legacy  98  The 
shyster  lawyer. 

Hence  Shystering  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1860  Knickerb.  Mag.  Nov.  LVI.  458  (Thornton  Amer. 
Gloss.)  A  kind  of  twopenny  shystering  smartness  and  snap* 
judgment  smartness.  1872  BRISTF.D  in  R.  G.  White  Amer. 
View  Copyright  (1880)  40  At  Tuesday's  session  an  unpre- 
possessing person,  .made  a  'shystering  '  pettifogging  speech. 
1895  Weekly  Exam.  (San  Francisco)  19  Sept.  2/6  Those 
sharp  practices  generally  passing  under  the  name  of 
shystering. 
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